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Acetate of lead and sulphate of 
zinc, 199. 

Acetic cantharidal collodion, 199. 

Acetic cantharidal vesicant, 87. 

Acid, acetic, glacial, 201. 

Acid, boracic, for preserving meat, 
59. ; 

Acid, carbolic, effects of, on cats 
and dogs, 107. 

Acid, carbolic, in consumption, 
38. 

Acid, carbolic, turning dark, 42. 

Acid, carbolic, solution of, 138, 

Acid, carbonic, generation of, 90. 

Acid, cerebric, 186. 

Acid, chrysophanic, 83, 

Acid, chrysophanic, and Goa pow- 
der, 35. 

Acid, hydrobromic, 70, 83, 108. 

Acid, hydrobromic, dilute, 
41, 

Acid, hydrobromic, in prescrip- 
tions. 178. 

Acid, muriatic crystals in, 108 

Acid, osmic, 26 

Acid, phosphoric and tincture of 
iron, 123. 

Acid, pyroligneous, purification | 
of, 27, 74. 

Acid, salicylic, 113, 166. 

Acid, salicylic, solvents of, 19, 25, 
73, 105, 129, 130. 

Acid, salicylic, to make a clear | 
mixture with, 138. 

Acid, salicylic, testing, 114. 

Acid, salicylic, to purify, 120. 

Acid, salicylic, carbolic acid as an 
impurity in,26. 

Acid, salicylic and white lead, 
25. 

Acid, salicylic, the condition in | 
which it is excreted, 21. 

Acid. salicylic, inthe household, 
69. 

Acid, salicylic, in carcinoma of 
the stomach, 134, 187. 

Acid, salicylic as a febrifuge, 38. 

Acid, salicylic, in diptheria, 100. 

Acid, salicylic and simple syrup, | 
123. 

Acid, sulphocarbolic, 121. 

Acid, sulphoglyceric, 139. 

Acid, sulphuric, aromatic, 
171, 186. 

Acid, sulphuric, generation of, 
36. 

Acid, sulphurous, as a remedy, 
148. 


Qn 
ov, 


155, 
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115. 

Ammonia, sulphocyanate, 25. 

| Ammonia water, grading, 75, 

| Ammoniacal glycyrrhizin, 65. 

Ammoniacal salts, and trimethyl- 
amine, 115. 

Ammonium, bromide of, in hay 
fever, 188 

Amenorrhea, milk diet in, 134. 

| Amyl, nitrite of, 148. 

| Ansesthetic mixtures, 55 

Analysis, free, in Paris, 21. 

ANDREW, GEO. W., death of, 173. 

Aniline colors, adulteration of, 
193. 

Aniline salts, pure, 26. 

Aniline marking ink, 197. 

Animal teachings, 174. 

| Animals, dumb, speech of, 60. 

| Animals, kindness to, 158. 

Animalcule life, Pasteur on, 135. 

| Aniseed cordial, 139, 

Annatto, to dissolve, 91. 


| Anti-hydropin, 116. 


Antimony, sulphates of, 41. 
Antique plate, manufacture 


61 


of, 


| Apomorphia as an expectorant, 


86. 
Arab faith in medicine, 151. 


92 
wD. 


Arsenic eating, effect of, 39. 
} oO) b 


Arsenic smoking in phthisis pul- 
monalis, 196. 

Artesian well, remarkable, 182. 

Asbestos, 62, 189. 

Asparagus paper, 157, 

Asthma, remedy for, 54. 

Attar of rose in Turkey, 117. 

Atropia, salicylate of, 196. 


| Atropine enemata in cystitis, 


86. 
Aurantia, 115. 


| Bacteria and what will kill them, 


69. 


| Bacteria and fermentation, 22. 


3ADGER, OC. W., death of, 44. 

Baking powders, 201. 

| Baldness. cure for, 54. 

BALLARD, ANTOINE JEROME, 103. 

Balm, compound spirit of, 106. 

Balsam, Riga, 90. 

| Bamboo as a source of paper stock, 
158. 

Baryta, carbonate of, 121. 

Battery, a new galvanic, 99. 


Acid, tartaric, impurity in, 97. 

Acid, tribasic, hypophosphorous, 
186. 

Acid, thymic, 129. 

Acne, pimply-face, 167. 

Aconitia, nitrate of, 129. 

Aconite, color of tincture of, 73. 

Aduiterations, new short processes 
for detecting, 166. 

Advertisers, a lesson to, 119. 

Agriculture, fertilizers in, 103. 

AMAR, G. W., death of, 156 

Air, foul, effects of breathing, 
79. 

Albumen, spent, regeneration of, 
84. 

Alcohol as an article of diet, 50. 

Alcohol and cold, 88. 

Alcohol, to detect in essential oils, 
ney 
dd. 

Alcohol, effect of ammonia on, 
169. 

Alcohol in statu nascendi, 84. 


Alcohol, note on recovering, 114. | 


Alizarine dyes, 37. 

Algalla, 19. 

Alkalies, solubility of, in ether, 
195. 

Alkaloids, naming, 153. 

Alkarsin or cacodyl, 26. 

Alum solutions, density of, 115. 

Alum and acetate of lead, lique- 
faction of a mixture of, 186. 

Amber of Roumania, 204. 

Ambergris, 197. 

Ammonia bottle, to open, 57. 

Ammonia, compound tincture of, 
185. 

Ammonia, disengagement of, on 
rupturing of bars of steel, 147. 


Bay rum, 74, 91, 122. 

| Bed bugs, extermination of, 62. 

| Ged rooms, unwholesome air in, 
99. 

| Bedsteads, insulating, 144. 

| Beef, extract of, 101. 

| Beer brewing, 61. 

' Beer, to preserve, 154, 192. 

| Belladonna as a brain stimulant, 
38. 

| Bibron’s antidote 41. 

Billiard balls, to color, 25. 


3ismuth and hyposulphite of soda, | 


lov, 

| Bismuth, crystallized nitrate of, 

57, 

Bismuth, glycerole of nitrate of, 

19, 36, 57, 179. 

| Bismuth, oleate of, 67. 

Bitters, Stoughton’s, 170. 

| Blackboards, liquid slating 

| 68, 74. 

| Black draught, extemporaneous, 
200. 

Black varnish, 169. 

Black wash, 200. 

Blacking, French, 144. 

| Blacking for shoes, liquid, 27. 

Bladder, milk diet in inflamma- 
tion of, 70. 

| Bladder, puncture of the, 23. 

Bleeding, to stop, 86. 

Blisters, osmose plan for, 86, 

Blood, effect of alkalies on the, 
39. 

| Blue, soluble Prussian, 74. 

| Boilers, inerustations in, 138. 

Bombay root, 58. 

Books, colored backs for, 135. 

Borax-carmine, 171, 


for, 


Areca nut as a vermifuge, 108, | 


of soda. 169, 186. 

Bottles, crumbling of the necks 
of, 153, 169, 189. 

Brass, to color blue, 138. 

Breathing by the mouth, 39. 

| Bricks, absorbing capacity of, 21. 

| Bricks, red wash for, 28. 

Bromine water, 41. 

Bronchitis chronic, and its treat- 
ment, 71, 135. 

Bronze powders, 43. 

| Brown’s bronchial troches, 199. 

Buffalo, domesticating, the 127. 

Buignet prize, the, 91. 

Burns, chloral hydrate for, 38. 

Burns, remedies for, 182, 187, 196. 

| Butter and its substitutes, 87, 202. 

| Cactus grandiflora, 139. 

| Calcium, bromide of, 48. 

Calcium, iodide of, 107. 

Calcium, phosphate of; its thera- 
peutic value, 71. 

| Calculus, an iron, 

Calomel, alterability of, 195. 

Camphor, bromide of, 54. 

Camphor, burning, 119. 

Camphor, carbolized, 54, 59. 

Camphor ice, 33. 

| Camphor julep, 106. 

Camphor, monobromated, 
pensing, 194. 

| Camphor, syrup of, 189. 

|Camphor, poisoning by home- 
opathic solution of, 167, 187. 

Camphorated phenol, 123. 

Cancer of stomach, salicine in, 
134, 187. 

Carbolized bran 
fractures, 23. 

Carbon bisulphide, 

i vOLAGU 

| Carbon, terchloride of, 43. 

Carbonic oxide, simple test for, 
196. 

Carbonates insoluble, 
sitition of, 147. 

|Carmines for microscopic speci- 

mens, 171. 

| Castor bean, cultivation of, 59. 

Catarrh, balsam of Peru in, 70. 

Catarrh, carbolic spray in, 39. 

Catarrh of the bladder, treatment 
of, 167. 

| Catnep, Keywest, 139. 

| Catsup, mushroom, 203. 

CAVENTOU, JosEPH, death of, 125. 

_ Celluloid, 115. 

Jement for glass, 68. 

Cement for wood and leather, 127, 

| Cerate of cantharides, 65. 

Chemic blue, 106. 

| Chilblains, remedies for, 54, 74. 

China, medicine in, 128, 

| Chinese knowledge of cod-liver- 

| oil, 98. 

| Chloral, action of, on the rectrum, 

| 55. 

| Chloral for burns, 38. 

| Chloral, and congestion of the kid- 

neys, 100. 

| Chloral, external use of, 135. 

| Chloral drinker, experience of a, 

| 150. 

| Chloral, the dose of, 106. 

| Chloral, Lrzsricu on, 180. 183. 

| Chloral, local action of, 54. 

| Chloral, latin name for. 26. 

| Chloral and sweet nitre, incom- 

patibility of, 187. 

| Chloral and opium, action of, 86. 

Chloral in pityriasis, 134. 

Chloral, poisoning by, 70, 
150. 

| Chloral with solid fats, 33. 

Chloral, syrup of, 129. 

Chlorodyne, 186. 

Chloroform, administration of, 
28. 

| Chloroform, death from, 116. 

| Chloroform, spirit of, 169. 

Cholera mixture, Dr. HAmMiLm’s, 
156. 

Chrysarobin, 146. 

Cigar flavors, 73. 

Cinchona febrifuge, 34. 

Cistern, a cheap, 199. 

Cities, comparative health of, 87. 


9 
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dis- 


in compound 


purification 


decompo- 


116, 


| Ammonia salis, manufacture of, | Borax, glycerine, and bicarbonate | Cloves, adulteration of oil of, 114. 


Coal and iron in Africa, 33. 

Coca, effects of, 29. 

Coca, for drowsiness, 183. 

Coca, physiological effects of, 148. 

Coca in typhoid fever, 167. 

Coca leaves, elixir of, 129. 

Coca leaves, wine of, 129. 

Cod-liver-oil, emulsion of, 
153. 

Cod-liver-oil with lJactophosphate 
of lime, 26. 

Cod-liver-oil, substitute for, 84. 

Cod-liver-oil, test for, 106. 

Coffee, roasted, to coat. 186. 

Cold, therapeutic use of, 86. 

Cold in the head, snuff for, 91. 

College of Pharmacy, Mass., burn- 
ing of, 44. 

College of Pharmacy, N. Y., ex- 
aminations in the, 76. 

Collodion, cantharidal, 42. 

Collodion, acetic cantharidal, 
199. 

Cologne water, 164, 200. 

Cologne, German, to imitate, 200. 

Cologne water, vinegar in, 169. 

Cologne for the sick room, 66. 

Cologne oils, 25. 

Colognes, benzoated tincture for, 
75. 

Columbo, tincture of, 82. 


121, 


‘|Columbo, wine of, 129. 


Confectionery, colors for, 27, 204. 

Conservatory on the house-top, 
143. 

Constipation, belladonna in, 135. 

Constipation, podophyllin in, 196. 

Consumption, carbolie acid in, 38. 

Consumption, chloride of lime in, 
196. 

Consumption, smoking arsenic in, 
196. 

Copaiba as a diuretic, 100. 

Copaiba, to disguise the taste of, 
89 


Copaiba, syrup of, 42. 

Copal, to dissolve, 36. 

Corks, chewing, 60. 

Corks vs. glass stoppers, 73. 

Corrosive sublimate formed in a 
mixture of calomel and sugar, 
197. 

Cosmoline, 132. 

Cough lozenges, 187. 

Cough, sedative pills for, 55. 

Cough syrup, HARTSHORNE’s, 90. 
121. 

Cough syrup, JacKson’s, 200. 

Cream of tartar, adulteration of, 
164. 

Croton chloral, 86, 106. 

Croton chloral in mixtures, 121. 

Crucibles. 87. 

Cryolite and itsuses, 83. 

Crystals in telegraph batteries, 
189. 

Cystitis, treatment of, 86, 167. 

Cubebs, syrup of, 138. 

Cundurango, 124. 

Cutaneous secretion, artificial sup- 
pression of, 116. 

Cyanogen, liquid, 199. 

Dairy, science in the, 20. 

Dandruff lotion, 200. 

Death, apparent, 69. 

Dentifrices, good and bad, 166. 

Depilatory, BoupET’s, 121. 

Dewees’ carminative, 140. 


| Dextrine, to make, 59. 


Diabetic patients, rules for, 39. 

Diabetes, sulphide of calcium in, 
150. 

Dialysed iron, on, 194. 

Dialysing apparatus, 169. 

Diamonds, test for, 92. 

Diarrhea, chronic, oxide of zinc 
in, 167. 

Diastase, notes on, 52. 

Dietetic medication, 151 

Digestine, 67. 

Digitalia, granules of, 129. 

Digitaline, physiological proper- 
ties of, 86. 

Digitalis, large doses of, 90, 100, 
123. 

pcr chlorate of potash in, 
196. 


Diphtheria, salicylic acid in, 100. 
Diphtheria, the treatment of, 38, 
43, 70, 86, 149, 150. 


| Disease, imitative, 99. 


Disease spread by tailors, 85. 

Diseases, infectious, 99, 180. 

Diseases, infectious, to prevent 
the spread of, 180. 

Disinfectant, a dangerous, 58. 

Dispensers, aphorisms for, 109. 

Dispensing regulations, 141. 

Dissection, a candidate for, 150. 

Doctors, American. honors to, 21. 

Dogs, areca nuts for, 39. 

Doses, small, and frequently re- 
peated, the value of, 149. 

Dover’s powder, liquid, 122. 

Drink and disease, 39. 

Dropsy, the cockroach for, 188. 

Dropsies, eucalyptus for, 23. 

Drosera rotundifolia, 139. 

Drug auction sales in London, 
188. 

Druggists and doctors’ preserip- 
tions, 71. 

Druggists’ mistakes, 109. 

Drugs, the most useful, 55. 

Drugs, vegetable, to keep, 17, 53. 

Dutch liquid, 43. 

Dyspepsia remedy, 58. 

Earth, temperature of interior of 
the, 443. 

Eau-de-luce, 185. 

Eau des Carmes, 106. 

Eels in trout streams, 102. 

Egg test, 110. 

Eggs, age of, 53. 

Eggs, oil of, 197. 

Electric light, 157. 

Electro chemical deposits of alu- 
minium, magnesium, cadmium, 
&e., 49. 

Electroplating with nickel, 68. 

Elixir of asarum, compound, 138. 

Elixir of calisaya, 91, 187. 

Elixir of chloroform, 170. 

Elixir of coca leaves, 129. 

Elixir of eucalyptus, 138. 

Elixir of glycyrrhizin, aromatic, 
165. 

Elixir of licorice, 73, 90, 108, 165. 

Elixir of matico, 57. 

Elixir of monobromated camphor, 
84. 

Elixir of orange, 137. 

Elixir pectorale, 137. 

Elixir of pepsine and bismuth, 
41. 

Elixir of pepsine, bismuth and 
strychnia,41. 

Elixir of pepsin, quinia and strych- 
nia, 106. 

Elixir of phosphate of iron, qui- 
nia, and strychnia, 41. 

Elixir of phosphorus, 200. 

Flixir of rhamnus frangula, 75. 

Elixir, simple red, 169. 

Elixir, simple, improvement in, 
187. 

Elixir of taraxacum, comp., 156. 

Elixir of wild cherry bark, 186. 

Elixirs, to calculate formulas for, 
41. 

Elixirs, to detannate, 25, 57. 

Emetia, pure, to prepare, 147, 

Emulsion of cod-liver-oil, 
153. 

Emulsions, on, 146, 179. 

Ergot, dose of, 38. 

Ergot for injection, 35. 

Ergot, preservation of, 131. 

Ergot in pains of pregnancy, 70. 

Ergot in typhoid fever, 38: 

Ergot in uterine catarrh, 86. 

Erysipelas, camphorated ether in, 
54. 

Eserina, 129. 

Etching on steel and copper, 201. 

Ether, dangers of, 148, 150. 

Ether, hydrobromic, 165. 

Ether, hydrobromic, as an anses- 
thetic, 100. 

Ether, solubility of the alkalies in, 
195. 

Ether, solubility of, in hydre- 
chloric acid, 66. 

Ether, sulphuric, to dissolve, 42. 

Ether, vitriolated, spirit of, 208. 


121 


* 
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Ethics, a-question in, 90. 

Ethyl, bromide of, as an anss- 
thetic, 70. 

Eucalyptus as an 
100. 

Eucalyptus globulus in dropsies, 
28. 

Eucalyptus, new use of, 134. 

Eucalyptus, syrup of, 129. 

Eucalyptus, tincture of, 91. 

Eucalyptus tree, the, 117, 131. 

Euthanasia in hydrophobia, 38. 

Explosion preventive, ‘‘ bogus,” 
26. 

Explosive prescriptions, 25, 73. 

Extract of almonds, color of, 73. 

Extract of blackberry, flavoring, 
25. 

Extract of oak bark, 122 

Extract of senna, fluid, i8 

Extracts for the handkerchief, 49, 

Extracts, fluid, note on, 164. 

Extracts, fluid, specific gravity of, 
18. 

Extracts of strawberry and or- 
ange, flavoring, 105 

Kye lotion, 156. 

Eye, persistence of images in, 155. 

Eyes, sore, remedy for, 121. 

Feet, fetid, 55, 183. 

Fence posts, to preserve, 85. 

Ferrotypes, varnish for, 186. 

Ferrous, chlorhydrophosphate, 145 

Fever, typhoid, coca in, 167. 

Fever, typhoid, ergot in, 38. 

Fever, typhoid, its feecal origin, 
135. 

Fibrine, nutritive power of, 39. 

Filter, home-made, 156. 

Filters, silicated carbon, 71. 

Filtration and irrigation, 13). 

Filtration, experiments in, 36. 

Fire, red, 171, 200. 

Fire, what to do in case of, 62. 

Fireproof dress, 192. 

Fish, unhealthy, 39. 

Fishes, subterranean, 174. 

Florida as a health resort, 33. 

Florida water, 121. 

Flour, the price of, 199. 

Flowers and plants, to preserve, 
21. 


antiperiodic, 


Flowers, phosphorescent, 151. 

Fluid cavities, study of, 101. 

Fly-paper, sticky, 139, 153, 169. 

Food, the adulteration of, 180. 

Food, preservation of, 111. 

Forests, pine, influence of, 
rain fall, 29. 

Fork swallowers, 119. 

Freckle lotion, 137. 


on 


_ Frigorific mixtures, 138, 


Fruit, American, in England, 191. 

Fruit, table for boiling, 124. 

heey physiological action of, 
197. 

Furniture polish, French, 199. 

Gasoline cook stoves, 43. 

Gas pipes, to detect leaks in, 55. 

Gastric juice, acidity of, 99. 

pearing juice, properties of the, 
97. 

Gelatine as a cement, 61. 

Gelsemium sempervirens, 98. 

Gelsemium, antidote to, 54. 

Generators, foaming in, 108, 122. 


- Gilding, cheap, 121. 


Gilding, to restore, 158. 

Ginger ale extract, 90. 

Ginger, camphorated extract of, 
139. 

Glass, blue, properties of, 50. 

Glass, cement for, 68. 

Glass, colored, in pharmacy, 65. 

Glass cotton, 68. 

Glass, gilding on, 71. 

Glass, the irisation of, 118. 

Glass labels, cement for, 
185. 

Glass stoppers, to remove, 26. 

Glass, transparent paint for, 73. 

Glucose, the manufacture of, 20. 

Glycerine, borax, and bicarbonate 
of soda, 169. 

Glycerine bottles, corks for, 57. 

Glycerine and ether, to mix, 59. 

poyccune and perchloride of iron, 

Glycerine in fluid extracts, 122. 

Glycerine in tanning, 71. 

Glycerinum tragacanthe, 98. 

Glycerite of subnitrate of bismuth. 
145, 

Glycerite of wild cherry, 186. 

pers of the hypophosphites, 

Glycerole of nitrate of bismuth, 
19, 36, 57, 179. 

Glycyrrhizin, ammoniacal, 65. 

Goa powder, 35. 

Gold beater’s skin, 108. 

Gonorrhea, kava-kava in, 23. 


42, 


BLE 
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Gonorrhea, remedy for, 86. 

Gouty temperament, the, 135. 

Granville'scounter-irritant lotions 
25. 

Grasshoppers, to destroy, 59. 

Gravel, causes of, 167. 

Guaiacum, syrup of, 138. 

Guarana chocolate, 148. 

Gulf stream, the, 103. 

tum drops, 187. 

Gum tamarae, 59. 

Hemoptvsis treated with ergot, 
55. 

Hair, curling fluid for the, 201. 

Hair dyes, 5, 154, 155, 186. 

Hair oil, perfume for, 108. 

Hair tonic, 122, 200. 

Hair, yellow powder for, 1 

HARTSHORNE’S cough mixture, 90, 
MPa 

Hatching, artificial, 127. 

Hay fever, bromide of ammonium 
in, 183. 

Heart, remedy for palpitation of 
the, 101. 

Hebra’s lead ointment, 121. 

Hemorrhoids, podophyllin 
134, 196. 

Heracline, 29. 

Heron, the, 103. 

Hoarseness, remedy for, 101. 

Hog cholera, treatment of, 203. 

Homeopathic dilutions, 73. 

Honey, clarified, 53. 

Honey poisonous, 190. 

Honey product, 190. 

Hoof ointment, 170. 

Horse surgery, 144. 

Huseman’s _ test 
199. 

Hydraulic calculations, 194. 

Hydrophobic cows, 91. 

Hydrophobia, Chinese treatment 
of; 101. 


99 


WA 


in 


) 


for morphia, 


Hydrophobia, euthanasia in, 38. 

Hydrophobia, supposed remedy 
for, 116. 

Hydrophobia from a non-rabid 
dog, 39. 

Hydrophobia, xanthium  spino- 


sum in, 70. 

Hygienic pumping, 204 

Hyoscyamine as a hypnotic, 196. 

Hypodermic injections, 39. 

Hypophosphite of soda and chlor- 
ate of potassa, 122. 

Ice, artificial, 1388. 

Ice machines, 156. 

Ice, river, purity of, 42. 

Ice, sea water, 37. 

India rubber, 61. 

Indigestible substances, 87. 

Indigo, manufacture of, in Texas, 
185. 

Indigo, white, 122. 

Infectious diseases, to prevent the 
spread of, 180. 

Ink, black, 67, 156. 

Ink, blue-black, 107. 

Ink, burnishing, 74, 

Ink, Boettger’s carmine, 183. 

Ink, copying, 192. 

Ink, extemporaneous, 107. 

Ink, faded, to restore, 28. 


| Ink, fading, 199. 


Ink, gold, 89. 

Ink, Indian, improved, 204. 

Ink, to fix, 146. 

Ink for marking, 25, 122, 185, 197. 

Ink, nigrosine, 57, 154. 

Ink, a peculiar, 121. 

Ink, printers’, to remove from pa- 
per, 75. 

Ink, red, 67. 

Ink, Redwood’s marking, 58. 

Ink, *‘setting,” 169. 

Ink, to remove from carpets, 55. 

Ink, violet, for rubber stamps, 
105. 

Ink marks, to revive, 107. 

Ink spots, to remove, 94. 

Inks for stamps, colored, 42. 

Insects and Paris green, 133. 

Insecticide, new, 53. 

International courtesies, 157. 

Iodine, administering through a 
nurse, 116. 

Iodine, Churchill’s tincture of, 91. 

Iodine, ethereal tincture of, 156. 

Iodine, to extract from kelp, 114. 

Iodine, new preparation of, 145 

lodine and sulphite of soda, tinct- 
ure of, 58. 

Jodo-bromide of calcium, 
pound, 129. 

lodoform, to deodorize, 172. 

Ipecac, vinegar of, 140. 

Irish slate, 154. 

Iron deposits in mineral waters, 
to prevent, 114. 

Iron, dialysed, 121, 130, 145, 146, 
164, 166, 194 


com.- 


B) 


Tron liquor, 91. 

Iron scale, dissolving, 121. 

Iron, perchloride of, and syrup of 
hypophosphites, 74. 

Iron, protosulphide of, 77 

Iron, solution of sesquichloride 
of, 82. 

Iron, solution of pyrophosphate 
of, to keep, 27. 

Iron, syrup of protochloride of, 
129. 

Iron, tincture of iodide of, 58. 


Iron, tincture of murifite of, 74, 
89. 
Iron, tincture of perchloride of, 


73. 
Iron, to cover with copper, 43. 
Iron, plating with nickel] and co- 
balt, 173. 
tron, to silver, 191. 
Iron ware, brass coating for, 78. 
Ivory, artificial, 77. 
Ivory balls, to color, 
Ivory nuts, 155. 
Jaborandi as a galactagogue, 88. 
Jaborandi, fluid extract of; 146. 
Jaborandi, infusion of, 89. 
Jaborandi, medicinal value of, 
183. 
Jaborandi, physiological action of, 
23. 


20. 


Jaborandi, sialagogue effect of, 
54. 

JACKSON’S cough syrup, 200. 

Jams, 141. 

Jasmine, extract of, 155. 

Jelly, from cherry juice, 122. 

Kalsomine, a good, 81. 

Kava-kava, in gonorrhea, 23. 

Kelp, 43. 

Kephaline, glycerite of, 165, 


Kerosene liniment, 197. 

Kid gloves, to dye, 25. 

Kidneys, chloral and congestion of 
the, 100. 

Labels, enameled for bottles, 91. 

Labels, to attach to tin, 131. 

Labels, gum for, 26. 

Laboratory notes, 36. 

Lafayette mixture, 43. 

Lamp, carbon bisulphide, 147. 

Lard, to melt, 53. 

Laryngitis, nitrate of silver in, 23. 

Last drop, the, 44. 

Laughing, the benefit of, 102. 

Lead, in growing vegetables, 68. 

Lead poisoning, singular source 
of, 182. 

Lead workers, preventive remedies 
for, 75. 

Leather, orange stain for, 187. 

Leaves, to bleach, 65. 

Leeches, to keep, 192. 

Leprosy, supposed remedy for, 
116. 

Licorice, fluid extract of, 
acids, 200. 

Licorice powder, compound, 75. 

Licorice, syrup of, 186. 

Liebig’s school at Giessen, 125. 

Light, the effect of, on some pre- 
parations, 82. 

Lithia, benzoate of, 145. 

Lithia, carbonate of, 145. 

Lime, acid chromate of, 91. 

Lime, bibasic phosphate of, 129. 

Lime, chloride of, in consumption, 
196. 

Lime, chloride of, to keep, 26. 

Lime, glycerite of saccharate of, 
129. 

Lime, solution of lactophosphate 
of, 129. 

Lime, syrup chlorhydrophosphate 
of, 129. 

Lime, syrup lactophosphate of, 
129. 


and 


Lime, syrup of acid phosphate of, 
129. 

Lime juice as an antiscorbutic, 
150. 

Lime juice and glycerine, 106. 

Liniment, camplorated volatile, 
108. 

Liniment hemlock, 42. 

Liniment, Kerosene, 197. 

Liniment of mustard, compound, 
170. 

Liniment of saccharate of lime, 
129. 

Liniment, soap, 27, 41. 

Liniment, Stoxn’s, 59. 

Liniment, volatile, 67. 

Linen, glass for, 43, 58. 

Linen, to remove iron stains from, 
89. 

Liquid indicator, 37. 

Liquid that will stand heat and 
cold, 62. 

Liquor ammonie acetatis, 138. 

Liquor blackened by iron, 107. 


543559 


| Magnet 


Lithia, iodide of, 91. 
Litmus paper, to make, 106. 
Lizard, death from a, 67. 
Locusts, the use of, 61, 


Longevity, extraordinary, 143. 
182. 
McINALL, Epwarp, death of, 
109. 


Magic lantern slides, to paint, 141. 

Magnesia, lactate of, 145. 

Magnesium citrate, substitute for, 
84. 

’ 
body, 39. 

Magpie, an intelligent, 63. 

Malingerers, expedients of, 179. 


in cases of needles in the | 


. . . if 
Manganese, analysis of peroxide | 


of, 115. 

Manganese, hypophosphite of, 91. 

Manna, California, 52. 

Marble, to remove grease spots 
from, 62. 

Masticatory, tonic, 106. 

Matches, safety, 20, 157. 

Matico injection, 122. 

Mead, New Orleans, 106. 

Meat, powdered, 59. 

Meat, preservation of, 55. 

Meat, salt, to render nutritious, 


21. 
Medical advertising, 204. 
Medical Association, American, 
124 


Medical examinations in Paris, 27. 
Medical pronunciamentos, 140, 
155. 


| . . . a 
Medical qualification of women, 


173. 

Medical recipes. 107. 

Medical specimens, 
142. 

Meningitis, treatment of, 86. 

Mercury frozen, 27. 

Mercury in the system, 182. 

Mercury, to detect in urine, 99. 

Metallorum, 90, 105. 

Meteoric stones, 115 

Metrical system, the, 17, 44, 97, 
109. 

Mica and its uses, 178. 

Michigan University and female 
students, 27. 

Milk, artificial, 39, 196. 

Milk beer, 126. 

Milk diet in inflamation of the 
bladder, 76. 

Milk, return of secretion of the, 
39. 

Milk, human, on sale, 144. 

Milk, setting, temperature of, 62. 

Mince pies, 191. 

Mirrors to repair, 74. 

Mistakes versus care, 28. 

Mocking bird food, 85, 170, 187. 

Money unclean, 174. 

Morphia, bimeconate of, 25, 42, 
58. 

Morphia, compound syrup of, 
200. 

Morpbia bottles, short weight in, 
60, 89, 153, 171. 

Morphia, Huseman’s test for, 199. 

Morphia, large doses of, 122. 

Mortars, Wedgewood, to clean, 58, 
75, 89, 108. 

Mother, a young, 150. 

Moths, to destroy, 71. 

Mucilage, cheap and durable, 170. 

Mud, street, utilizing, 157. 

Mushroom culture in Japan, 151. 

Mushroom ketchup, 203. 

Mushrooms, the poison of non- 
edible, 147. 

Musk, ammoniacal 
101. 

Myrrh, acetic tincture of, 107. 

Myrrh, compound electuary of, 
106 


to prepare, 


tincture of, 


Nearsightedness, treatment of, 
134. 
Nepenthes, digestive ferments of, 
68. 
Neuralgic storm belts, 116. 
Neutralizing cordial, 57, 155. 
Nickel, electroplating with, 68. 
Nickel, pure, preparation of, 65. 
Niobe essence, 145. 
Nitrate deposits in Chili, 180. 
Nitre, sweet spirit of, 57, 91. 
Nitrogen, the absorption of, 115. 
Nitrogen, binoxide of, 48. 
Nitrogen for plants, 158. 
Nitrogen, new method of produc- 


Nitrous ether, incompatibles of, 
122. 

Nitrous oxide gas, death from in- 
halation of, 116. 

Nurses, wet, male, 167. 

Obesity, milk diet in treatment of, 
134. 

Octopus fishing in Japan, 151. 


Odors, strong, to remove from the 
hands, 197. 

(Enokrin, 133. 

Oil of bay, 164. 

Oil of bay and ammonia, 107. 

Oil of birch, 85. 

Oil of bricks, 128. 

Oil of cloves, adulteration of, 60. 

Oil, cod-liver, to remove stains of, 
59. 

Oil, cotton seed, 85. 

Oil, cotton seed, to bleach, 43. 

Oi), croton, convenient method of 
applying, 145. 

Oil of eggs, 197. 


| Oil, green, 26. 


Oil, muliein, 75. 
Oil, peanut, 61. 
Oil. sperm, test for, 118. 


| Oil of stone, 42. 


Oils, to color yellow and green, 
Od. 

Oils, essential, to detect alcohol in, 
114, 177. 

Oils, mineral, in pharmacy, 84, 

Ointment, benzoated, 131. 

Ointment, benzoated zine, 154. 

Ointment, black, 59, 75, 90. 

Ointment, compound carbolic, 59. 

Ointment, green, 42. 

Ointment, HeBra’s lead, 121. 

Ointment jars, 67. 

Ointment, Mother’s, 59. 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, 65, 90, 
122, 171. 
Ointment of red oxide of mercury, 

91, 114. 

Ointments dispensing, 181. 

Oleomargarine, test for, 138. 

Onion, analysis of the, 55. 

Onion, raw, as a diuretic, 39. 

Opium, tincture of, 165. 

Opium, evaporating tincture of, 
122. 

Oriental essence, 203. 

Orris root, extract of, 199. 

Osmium, 68. 

Osmose plan for blisters, 86. 

Oysters, American, in England, 
191. 

Ozokerit, refining, 186. 

Ozone an active poison, 28. 

Ozone, effects of, on health, 100. 

Ozone, formation of, 114. 

Pain killers, examination of, 18. 

Paint, to clean, 113. . 

Paint, oil to freshen, 178. 

Paint, transparent, for glass, 58. 

Pancreas, exsection of the, 55. 

Pancreatin and ptyaline, notes on, 
62. 

Paper, asparagus, 157. 

Paper from bamboo, 158. 

Paper, waterproofing, 131. 

Paris green, 15d. 

Paris green and insects, 183, 

Paste, good cheap, 122, 181. 

Paste that does not mould, 153, 
bale 

Patchouli, 197. 

Patent Law, German, 141, 

Pearls. natural, 203. 

Pellitory root, 193. 

Pemmican, 151. 

Pennyroyal, high, 108. 

Peppermint farming, 131. 

Pepsin, preparation and preserva- 
tion of. 178. 

Pepsin, saccharated, 154. 

Pepsin, solution of, 89. 

Perfumery, new formule for, 
49. 

Pestle handles, to fasten, 138. 

Petroleum changed into electricity 
and light, 103. 

Petroleum, deodorizing, 55. 

Pharaoh’s serpents’ eggs, 186. 

“ Pharmaceutical,” pronunciation 
of, 42. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, Annual meeting of the, 
162, 172. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, qualifications for mem- 
bership in the, 57. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, report of committee on 
Prize Essays, 92. 

Pharmaceutical Association, N.J., 
109, 125. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Kings 
Co. N. Y., 76, 92, 172, 188. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Ken- 
tucky, 140. 

Pharmaceutist, the ideal, 125. 

Pharmaceutists as prescribers, 34. 

Pharmacopeeia, revision of the, 92, 
93, 124, 188. 

Pharmacy act, Maine, 60, 

Pharmacy act, New Jersey, 76. 

Pharmacy, boards of, and regis- 
tration, 76. 


lV 


Pharmacy, colored glass in, 65. 

Pharmacy, Louisville College of, 
140. 

Phellandrium, 
of, 122. 

Phénol sodique, 129. 

Phosphorus assimilation, 53. 

Phosphorus, elixir of, 200. 

Phosphorus, handling, 18. 

Phosphorus poisoning, 
for, 182. 

Phosphorus, a new medical solu- 
tion of, 194. 

Phosphorus, THOMPSON’ solution 
of, 186. 

Physical culture, the limits of, 101. 

Physicians, proportion of, to pop- 
ulation, 27. 

Pickerel, voracity of, 64. 

Picrotoxin, 178. 

Pigment, new scarlet, 29. 

Piles, ointment for, 108. 

Pill coating, 97. 

Pills, croten oil, 89. 

Pill excipients, 67. 

Pill taker, the champion, 119. 

Pills, cathartic, improved, 41. 

Pills, Holloway’s, 55. 

Pills of phosphide of zinc, 25. 

Pills, phosphorus, 18, 124, 131, 137. 

Pills, sedative, for cough, 55. 

Pills of sulphate of quinia, 75, 89. 

Pills, swelling, 27, 59. 

Pills, to prevent from hardening, 
200 


compound syrup 


remedies 


Pimply-face acne, 167. 

Pineapple, extract of, 140. 

Pink saucers, 187. 

Pitury, 150. 

Pityriasis capitis, treatment 
134, 

Plain, ‘prairie and forest, distribu- 
tion of, 118. 

Plants, anesthesia in, 128. 

Plants, chemical constituents of, 
67. 

Plants, metals absorbed by, 71. 

Plants, to get prints of, 17. 

Plaster, chocolate, 185. 

Plaster, thapsia, 171. 

Platinum, 201. 

Plumbago as a lubricant, 186. 

Plumbago, the importation of, in 
the United States, 200. 

Podophyllin in constipation and 
hemorrhoids, 196. 

Podophyllum, the resin of, 165. 

Po-ho, 55. 

Poison, labels for, when to use, 58. 

Poison Law of Penna. 188. 

Population of the world, progress 
of, 144. 

Potash, chlorate of, in diphtheria, 
196. 

Potassium, bichromate, 
septic, 183. 

Potassium, bromide, as a caustic, 
23. 

Potassium, iodide of, in metallic 
poisoning, 150. 

Potassium, iodide of, in poisonous 
doses, 39. 

Potassium, tartrate of, 53. 

Potassium, xanthogenate, as 
antiseptic, 85. 

Potato bug, new remedy for, 116. 

Potatoes, preserving, 203. 

Potter’s clay for coal stoves, 62. 

Poultry, management of, 62. 

Poultry, vermin on, 190. 

Powder, blue, 123. 

Powder, compound licorice, 75. 


of, 


an anti- 


s 


an 


Powder, mortification, 138. 

Powder, GrrEGoRY’s, 74. 

Powder paper, 55. 

Prescriptions, amateur, 195. 

Prescriptions, renewing, 89. 

Priapism, 39. 

Prickly heat, relief of, 38, 75. 

Protagon, 186. 

Prussian blue, soluble, 74. 

Psoriasis, local treatment of, 54. 

Pulse, a slow, 167, 183. 

Quassia, wine of, 145, 

Quillaya, tincture of, 129. 

Quinia, estimation of, 194. 

Quinia and broken glass, 137. 

Quinia and carbonate of ammonia, 
107. 

Quinia and fluid extract of licorice, 
124, 188. 

Quinia and quinidia, to distin- 
guish, 199. 

Quinia from atropia, to separate, 
200. 

Quinia, hydrobromate of, 105. 

Quinia, sulphate of, testing 
other alkaloids, 199.’ 

Quinia tannate of, 145. 

Quinine flower, the, 52. 

Rapcuirre, Dr., 128. 

Raisins, Corinthian, 135. 

Rattlesnake bites, remedy for, 
201. 

Rennet, liquid, 155. 

Rhamnus frangula, fluid extract 
of, 138. 

Rheumatism, hypodermic injec- 
tion of colchicin in, 116. 

Rheumatism, injections of cold 
water in, 101. 

Rheumatism, salicylic acid in, 44, 
101. 

Rhtbarb, alkaline syrup of, 199. 

Rhubarb, compound tincture of, 
105. 

Rhubarb, garden, the acidity of, 
73. 

Rhubarb, watery tincture of, 201. 

Rhus poisoning, ammonia in, 153. 

Rice, how to cook, 62. 

Ringworm, treatment of, 167. 

Roscoelite, 180. 

Rose, attar of, in Turkey, 117. 

Rubber, adulterating, 201. 

Rubber goods, decay of, 200. 

Rubber, hard, 42, 36. 

Rubber, solvent for, 87. 

Rubber stamps, making, 192. 

Russian universities, 60, 

Sabbath as a day of rest, 75. 

Saint John’s bread, 90. 

Salicine antipyretic power of, 84. 

Salicine in cancer of stomach, 134. 

Salicylate of atropia, 196. 

Salmon, California, 62. 

Salt as manure, 204. 

Salve, black, 75, 90. 

Santal wood, extract of, 199. 

Santonin, 39, 148. 

Scales, use of the index on,25. 

Science in America, 87. 

Scorpion sting and its treatment, 
150. 

Seas, the Caspian and Black, union 
of, 118. 

Seas, what made them salt? 118. 

Sealing wax, to mould, 187. 

Sedatives for the young, 100. 

Seltzer water, artificial, 91. 

Senna, fluid extract of, 18. 


for 


| Sewage, Paris, utilization of, 29. 


Sex in animals. 87. 
Shampoo, dry, 108. 


INDEX. 


Sheep, wild, 191. 

Shellac, to dissolve, 26, 37, 186. 

Shoe polish, iiquid, 27. 

Show-bottles, colors for, 25, 42, 90, 
108, 155, 186. 

Show globes, to keep from freez- 
ing, 42, 58, 67. 

SrBLEy’s reanimating solar tinc- 
ture, 58. 

Silica, powdered, 57. 

Silvering the inside of bottles, 
89. Ps 

Silver cleansing solution, 173. 

Silverware, liquid polish for, 90. 

Sinapisms, mustard, paper for, 
145. 

Skin, to render hard and callous, 
41, 

Skin, transplantation of, 23. 

Slating for blackboards, etc., 41. 

Smelling salts, 139. 

Snuff of morphia and bismuth, 91. 

Soap, carbolic, 107. 

Soap, green, 91. 

Soap, green, compound tincture 
of, 73. 

Soap liniment, 105. 

Soap making, 43. 

Soap, officinal, 89. 

Soap, shaving, 141. 

Soaps, coloring, 42. 

Soda ash process, new, 97. 

Soda hydrosulphate of, 156. 

Soda, new method of preparing 
from salt, 838. 

Soda, removal of hyposulphite of, 
84 


Soda, salicylate of, 18. 

Soda, santonate of, 66, 200. 

Soda, solution of carbolate of, 129. 

Soda water, 132. 

Soda water items, 158, 156, 170, 
187. 

Sodium, bicarbonate of, in burns, 
196. 

Sound, measuring 
107. 

Spectacles, colored, 39. 

Spermaceti and sperm oil, 139. 

Spices of commerce, 102. 

Spiritualism, mesmerism, 
odylism, 119. 

Spongia tosta, 123. 

Spontaneous generation, 202. 

Squills, on,97. 

Squills, physiological properties 
of, 86. 

Stains of calomel and iodoform, 
41. 

Starch, nitric, 145. 

Starch, soluble iodide of, 145. 

Starch, syrup of iodide of, 145. 

Statures of men, average, 142. 

Stavesacre, fixed oil of, 147. 

Steel, plating with nickel and co- 
balt, 173. 

Steel, to remove rust from, 115. 

Stillingia, compound fluid extract 
of, 107. 

Stomach, effect of saline solutions 
on the, 38. 

Stove-blacking, 106. 

Streets of gold and silver, 173. 

Strychnia and citrate of iron, cau- 
tion in regard to, 438. 

Strychnia, HaAuv’s solution of, 57, 

Strychnia poisonings, 182. 

Styptic colloid, RrcwaRpson’s 89. 

Sugar and calomel, corrosive sub- 
limate formed ina mixture of, 
197. 

Sugar in pharmacy, 195. 


distance by, 


and 


| Suppositories 


Sugar made from corn, 37. 

Sugar, the granulated white, of 
the market, 198. 

Sulphocarbolates, 121. 

Sulphur, 77. 

Sulphur, hypochloride of, 187. 

Sulphur, milk of, 53. 

Sulphur in petroleum, 69. 

Sulphur, a solvent for, 147. 

Sulphur for scarlet fever, 116. 

Superphosphate, home-made, 124. 

in hot weather, 
170. 

Surgeon, an extraordinary, 201, 

Sweating, colliquative, to check, 
38. 

Swiss lakes, tide in the, 118. 

Syphilis from tattooing, 197. 

Syrup, antiscorbutic, 145. 

Syrup bottles, 67. 

eye of bromide of potassium, 

5. 

Syrup of cinchona, 21. 

Syrup of horse-radish, 
145. 

Syrup of hydrate of chloral, 125. 

Syrup of hypoposphite of soda, 
145. 

Syrup of iodide of potassinm, 90. 

Syrup of iodo-tannin, 145. 

Syrup of ipecac, 58, 114, 124. 

Syrup of ipecac, compound, 201. 

eye of lacto-phosphate of lime, 


iodized, 


Syrup of seneka, 114. 

Syrup of squills and carbonate of 
ammonia, 123. 

Syrup of wild cherry and tar, 
compound, 186. 

Syrup of wintergreen, 73. 

Syrups, crystallization of, 26, 
75, 189. 

Syrups for minera! waters, 81. 

Tannin aqueous solutions of, 74. 

Tannin from sweet fern, 74. 

Tannin and chlorate of potassa, 
156. 

Tanning, glycerin in, 71. 

Tape worm, remedy for, 187. 

Tape worm, SCHAFHIRT’s remedy 
for, 170. 

Tar, syrup of 145. 

Tar water, 145. 

Tattooing syphilis, 197. 

Tea and coffee, 125. 

Tea drinking, extraordinary, 191. 

Tea, St. Germain, 122. 

Teeth, care of the, 134. 

Teeth, salicylic acid bad for the, 
116 

Teli, a new poison, 49. 

Tetanus, treatment of, 86. 

Thermometer, influence of a cold 
wind on, 27. 

THIELMAD’s drops, 58. 

THOMPSON’S eye water,"139. 

Tincture of aloes and canella, 
91. 

Tin boxes, to label, 41. 

Tin, to remove from tinned cop- 
per, 147. 

Tin, solution of muriate of, 57, 106. 

Tolu, emulsion of balsam of, 129. 

Toothache drops, 140, 171. 

Tooth filling, lactophosphate 
lime as a, 135. 

Tooth-paste, red coloring for, 75. 

Tooth powder, 107, 155. 

Tooth, powders, flavoring, 171. 

Trade-mark penalties, 87. 

Transfusion, death from, 134. 

Trichinosis in Saxony, 130. 


-~ 


Ue, 


of 


Trimethylamin and ammoniacal 
salts, 115. 

Trommer’s test, fallacy of, 177. 

Trout and cayenne pepper, 170. 

Tuberculosis, inhalations of nitro- 
gen in, 23. 

Turpentine as an lluminator, 103. 

Turpeth, nitrous, 145. 

Ultramarine, 199. 

Urea, the estimation of, 115, 182. 

Urine, chemistry of the, 21. 

Urine, to detect albumen in, 26. 

Urine, to detect mercury in, 99. 

Urine, incontinence of, 54. 

Urine, the effect of lemon juice on,_ 

154. 

Urine, yeast for detecting sugar 

in, 74. 

Urticaria, lotions for, 55. 

Uterine catarrh, ergot in, 87. 

Uterine hemorrhages, hot water | 
in, 134. 

Vaccination by machinery, 151. 

Vanilla, to develop the flavor of, 
156. 

Vanilla, extract of, 42. 

Varioline, 187. 

Variolarine, 171. 

Varnish for bonnets, 122. 

Varnish, durable black, 169. 

Varnish. a good, 144. 

Vegetable growth on walls, to de-- 
stroy, 182. 

Vegetation, climatic influence of, 
142. 

Vegetation, influence of colors up- 
on, 71. 

Veratrum viride, 193. 

Vermifuges, 187. 

Vesicant, acetic cantharidal, 87. 

Vinegar plant, California, 185. 

Vinegar, test for mineral acids in, 
147. 

VILLATRH’s solution, 89. 

Vulcanite, poisoning by, 148. 

Wafers, medicinal, 27. 

Wall papers, a new idea in, 55. 

Warburg’s tincture, 100. 

Washing suggestions, 118. 

Water, drinking, bad odors from,. > 
138. 

Water, organic constituents of, 55. 

Water, phenicated, 129. 

Water suppiy of New York, 192. 

Waters, distilled, alteration in, 154. ) 

Web fingers, hereditary, 91. 

Weights and measures, English, 
130. ) 

Weights and measures, new sys- 
tems of, 17, 42, 59, 97, 109. 

Whitewashing, 91, 127. 


“Wine, antimonial, 90. 


Wine of beef and iron, 91. 

Wine of cantharides, 123. 

Wine of iron, 53. 

Wine of pepsin, 122. 

Wine for pharmaceutical uses, 73.7 

Wine, treatment of, 28. 

Wine, unfermented, 58. 

Wine of wild cherry, ferrated, 
121. 

W ood, incombustible, 158. 

Wood, staining, 142. 

Yeast plant, 61. 

Yellow wash, 200. 

Yiang-ylang, 197. 

Zinc, to clean, 183. 

Zine, depositing, 195. 

Zine mines, Bethlehem, 135. 

Zine, phosphide of, 25. 

Zinc, valerianate of, to dissolve, 
1238; 
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Absinthe, 198. 


. . . ey! | 
Acid, acetic, and corrosive subli- i ; - ‘ 
| Acids, organic, solubility of in| 


mate, 29. 


Acid, acetic, freezing point of, | 


152. 
Acid, benzoic, antiseptic solution 
of, 138. 
Acld, boracic, in cholera, 200. 
Acid, boracic, properties bf, 190. 
Acid, boro-salicylic, 199. 
Acid, butyric, to detect, 158. 
Acid, cacodylic, 62. 


Acid, carbolic, absorption of, 89. | 


Acid, carbolic, perfumed, 167. 
Acid, carbolic, in abscess of the 
liver, 90. 


Acid, carbolic, in intermittent fe- | 


ver, 201. 

Acid, carbolic, as a disinfectant, 
169. 

Acid, carbolic, solution of, 94. 

Acid, carbonic, and the atmos- 
phere, 122. 

Acid, carbonic, purification of, 
168. 

Acid, chrysophanic, dangers of, 
106. 

Acid, chrysophanic, in psoriasis, 
123, 154. 

Acid, citric, 136. 

Acid, formic, as an antiseptic, 73. 
formic, new source of, 199 
gallic, 198. 

, bydrobromic, 85, 151. 
hydrocyanic, 198. 
lactic, as a hypnotic, 43. 
nitric, for whooping cough, 


oxalic, action of light on, 
39 


Acid, oxalic, action of upon sodi- | 


um silicate, 41. 

Acid, phosphoric, and tincture of 
muriate of iron, 158. 

Acid, phosphoric, and pyrophos- 
phate of iron, 198. 

Acid, picric, manufacture of, 108. 

Acid, salicylic, and borax, 122. 

Acid, salicylic, and albuminoids, 
102. 

Acid, salicylic, to administer, 93. 

Acid, salicylic, a dangerous den- 
tifrice, 139. 

Acid, salicylic, in chemistry, 168. 

Acid, salicylic, note on, 87. 

Acid, salicylic, and heart disease, 
91. 

Acid, salicylic and iron, for diph- 
theria, 78. 

Acid, salicylic, in the economy, 
58. 

Acid, 

Acid, 
75. 

Acid, salicylic, in scarlatina, 154. 

Acid, salicylic, and sulphate of 
quinia, 127. 

Acid, salicylic, to purify water, 
199. 

Acid, salicylic, to dissolve, 157. 

Acid, salicylic, to test, 193. 

Acid, sclerotic, 183, 203. 

Acid, selenic, 158. 

Acid, succinic, 168. 

Acid, sulphuric, in wine, 95. 


salicylic, ointment, 173. 
salicylic, in rheumatism, 


Acid, sulphuric, pyrites in the| 


manufacture of, 122. 

Acid, sulphurous, in fermenta- 
tion, 190. 

Acid, thymic, 120. 

Acid, valerianic, to detect, 158. 

Acid of willow bark, 23. 

Acids, iodic and sulphomolybdic, 
action of on morphia, etc., 184. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 


| Acids, nitric and nitrous, estima- 
tion of, 39. 


alcohol and ether, 186. 
ing, 30. 

Adulteration of drugs, 22, 183. 

Adulterations, poisonous, 150. 

Advertising, 130. 

Aerated beverages becoming ropy, 
178. 

| Aiken, 8. C., as a winter refuge 

for invalids, 82. 

| Air, bottling for future use, 171. 

Air, foul, and disease, 64, 115. 

Ague pad, Egyptian, 127. 

Albumen of commerce, 20. 

Albuminate of iron, 184. 

Albuminuria, jaborandi in, 42. 

Albuminuria from using salicylic 
acid, 43. 

Alcohol, benzoated, 181. 

Alcohol, to deodorize, 127. 

Alcohol, excretion of, by the kid- 
neys and lungs, 91. - 

Alcohol, the action of, in small 
doses, 122. 

Alcohol, its medical use, 74. 

Alcohol, to recover, 141. 

Alcohol stains on furniture, to re- 
move, 46. 

Alcoholism, cure of, 154, 170, 
186. 

Alimentation, artificial, 26, 62. 

Alimentation, rectal, 91, 123. 

Almond powder for the hands, 27. 

Aloes, powdering, 110. 

Aloes, solubility of in glycerine, 
37. 

Alopecia and white hair, 107. 

Alum in baking powders, 199. 

Alum, powdered, for aural dis- 
charges, 154. 

Aluminum, 120. 

Aluminum, alloys of, 177. 

Aluminum, manufacture of, 88. 

Alumni prize, 111. 

Amber, 184. 

Amber, properties of, 169. 

Amber varnish, 177. 

Ambergris, 45. 

Ammonia, acetate, 
182. 

Ammonia, action of, on phosphate 
of soda, 55. 

Ammonia, aromatic spirit of, 109. 

Ammonia, commercial, tarry mat- 
ter of, 153. 

Ammonia, distribution of, 169. 

Ammonia, Nessler’s test for, 141. 

Ammonia, nitrate of, 109. 

Ammonia, picrate or carbazotate 
of, 78, 106. 

Ammonia, picrate of, in whoop- 
ing cough, 189. 

Ammoniacal salts from sewage 
liquids, 40. 

Ammoniated citrates, 199. 

Ammonio-citrate of iron and lem- 
on syrup, 173. 

| Ammonium, carbolate of, 198. 

Amzyl, acetate of, 29. 

Amy], nitrite of, 58. 

Amyl, nitrite of, to avert death 
from chloroform, 48, 155. 

Amyl, nitrite of, in epilepsy, 200. 

Anesthesia during sleep, 123. 

Parenti consciousness under, 
64. 

Anaphrodisiacs, 200. 

Anasarca, chenopodium for, 42. 

Anatomical specimens, to remove 
fat from, 127. 

Aneurism, electrolysis in, 42. 


solution of, 


Aconite root, dangers of powder- | 


| Angostura bark, aromatic tinc- 


ture of, 37. 
Animal secretions, to decolor, 199. 
Anhydrous acids and bases, com- 
bination of, 24. 


| Aniline dyes, false, 77. 


Aniline dyes, fixing, 57. 
Aniline red not poisonous, 45. 


| Antacrid tincture, 158. 


Antibilious powder, 173. 
Antimony, black, 158. : 
Antimony, black, fraudulent, 127. 
Antimony in batteries, 169. 
Antiperiodic, a tasteless, 135. 


Antiseptics, action of, on the) 


blood, 106. 

Antiseptic medicaments, Lister’s, 
21, 42. 

Ants, an army of, 208. 

Ants, to destroy, 109. 


Appert’s process for preserving | 


fruit juices, etc., 61. 

Apomorphia, uses and dose of, 46. 
Apomorphia, solvents for, 30. 
Apple whiskey, 125. 
Aquarium, microscopic, 171. 
Arnica, a new property of, 122. 
Arnica in the treatment of boils, 

154, 

Arsenical antidotes, 22. 
Arsenical poisoning, 185. 
Arsenical poisoning, prevention 

of, 153. 

Arsenical poisoning, dialyzed iron 

an antidote to, 72. 

Arsenic in bromide rash, 170. 
Arsenic in comfits, 69. 

Arsenic in prickly heat, 59. 
Arsenic in skin diseases, 201. 
Arsenic in vulcanized rubber, 33. 
Arsenic, to separate from other 

metals, 184 
Art, sawdust in, 207. 

Arteries, cretaceous degeneration 

of, 58 
Artesian wells, remarkable, 68, 84. 
Artichokes, 112. 

Ascites, copaiba resin in, 42. 
Assafcetida, milk of, 189. 
Asthma, fumigation for, 155. 
Asthma, iodide of potassium in, 

187. 

Asthmatic pastilles, Kidder’s, 23. 
Atropia, sulphate of, in sweating, 

26. 

Atropine, new source of, 87. 
Axle grease, 174. 


Baking powders, 46, 50. 

Baking powders, alum in, 199. 

Balata; a new elastic gum, 193. 

Balm of thousand flowers, 173. 

Balsam of copaiba trees, 167. 

Balsam of Peru, therapeutic ac- 
tion of, 42. 

Balsam of tolu, spurious, 71. 

Banana, the, 161. 

Bankrupts; how they live, 148. 

Barberry, holly-leaved, 119. 

Barometric flowers and pictures, 
25, 142. 

Basham’s mixture, 46. 

Bateman’s drops, 126. 

Bath, Turkish, effects of, 170. 

Bathing, diseases of the ear from, 
107. 

Bats and insects, 208. 

Batteries, antimony in, 169. 

Bay rum, to color, 94. 

Bay rum hair tonic, 142. 

Bears grease, factitious, 198. 

Bee poison, tolerance of, 49. 

Bee beg remedy for gout, 
154. 


| Bernard, Claude, 97. 


XXII, 1878. 


Beef, elixir of, 190. 

Beer, birch, 95. 

Beer brewing and keeping, 88. 

Beer, clarifying, 198. 

Beer, product of Bavaria for 1876, 
199. 

Beer, 

Beer, 


root, 110. 

root syrup, 111. 
Beer, root, flavoring for, 45, 110. | 
Beer, sulphuric acid, 86. 
Beer, tonic, 142. 

Bees, industry of, 176. 
Belladonna in night-sweating, 189. | 
Benzoated tincture, 95. 
Berberis aquifolium, 150. 
Beringuier’s hair dye, 198. 


Bile, effects of saline cathartics on 
the, 26. 

Birch oil, to dissolve, 126. 

Bird, a useful, 112. 

Bird combat, 65. 

Bismuth, borate of, 142. 

Bismuth, electroplating with, 56. 

Bismuth, subnitrate of, 197. 

Bismuth, hair dye, 204. 

Bismuth, subnitrate of, arsenic in, 
79. 

Bismuth, subnitrate, plumbic ox- 
ide in, 108. 

Bitters, 198. 

Bitters, hop, 189. 

Bitters, ladies’ spice, 78, 109. 

Bitters, special tax on, 191, 203, 
205. 

Black : what is it? 171. 

Blackberries, artificial extract of, 
173. 

Black haw, tincture of, 173. 

Blacking for harness, 157. 

Blacking, liquid, 147, 190, 207. 

Blacking, the hardening of, 62. 

Bladder, inflammation of, treat- | 
ment of, 170. 

Bladder, to cleanse without a ca- 
theter, 201. 

Bladder, injection of liquids into | 
the, 26. 

Bladder wrack, 203. 

Blister, an extemporaneous, 59. 

Blisters for horses, 191. 

Blood, action of antiseptics on | 
the, 106. 

Blood, putrefied, poison of, 49. 

Blue, chrome, 121. 

Blue, manganese, 121. 

Blue mass, large dose of, 62. 

Bluing, liquid, 45, 125. 

Boiler incrustations, to prevent, | 
199. 

Boils, treatment of, 122, 

Boils, to prevent, 59. 

Bone dust, adulteration of, 32. 

Bone, to color red, 82. 

Book notices, 52, 66, 81, 116, 182, 
164, 178, 194. 

Books, American, translations of, | 
97. 

Books, to color the edges of, 207. 

Borux as an antiseptic, 155. 

Borax, to dissolve, 125. 

Borax mines of Nevada, 146. 

Borax and salicylic acid, 122. 

Borax, glycerine, and bicarbon- | 
ate of soda, 101. 

Borax, peculiar reactions of, 121. 

Borax varnishes, colored, 41. 

Boro-salicylic acid, 199. 

Bottle, to break the bottom from, | 
110. 

se colored, for essential oils, | 
30. 

Bouquets, dangerous, 49. 


154. 


|Cardiae affections, 


Brain, a needle found in the, 59. 


Brain weight, relation of to men- 
tal ability, 106. 

Brains, specific gravity df, 192. 

Brandy, peach, 147. 

Brass and copper polish, 198. 

Brass, about, 82. 

Brass, to clean, 189. 

Brass, dipping acid for, 73. 

Bricks, white incrustations on, 
114, 


| Bridges, testing by electricity, 51. 
|Bright’s disease, prevalence of, 


26. 


| Bromide of iodine, colorless tinc- 


ture of, 189. 

Bromide rash treated with arsen- 
ic, 170. 

Bromine, the manufacture of, 1538. 


| Bromine production in the United 


States, 72 
Bromine, solution of, 95. 
Bronzing fluid, 82, 157, 190, 203. 
Bronchial diseases, pulverized sea 
wateg in, 201. 
Brooklyn bridge, the top of, 34. 
Brown-Sequard, Doctor, 144. 
Brunonian prescription, 36. 
Burns, bicarbonate of soda for, 
43. 
Butter, artiticial, to detect, 72. 
Butter, coloring, 99. 
Butter, to give aroma to, 99, 
Butter powders, 23. 
Butter, rancid, to sweeten, 46, 
Buttons, about, 177. 
Butylchloral, action of, 26. 


Cabbage worms, to destroy, 173. 

Cachous, aromatic, 77. 

Cacodylic acid, 62. 

Caffein, diuretic action of, 91, 
154. 

Caffeine, solution of, 204. 

Calcium, chloride of, to make, 63. 

Calcium, chloride of, in scrofu- 
lous diseases, 59. 

Calcium, sulphide of, in itch, 42. 

Calcium, sulphide, physiological - 
action of, 27. 

Calculus, urinary, extraordinary, 
58. 

Calomel and chlorate of potassa, 
30. 


| Camphor ice, 45. 
| Camphor ice and glycerine, 183. 


Camphor mixture, Parrish’s, 63. | 

Camphor, monobromated, ermul- 
sion of, 93. 

Camphor powder, compound, 109. 

Camphor, powdered, to keep, 63.) 

Camphor, spirit of, to bleach, 46. 

Canada balsam, collection of, 119. 

Candle tree, the, 161. 

Candles altered by exposure to 
sea water, 122. 

Canna edulis, stain from the juice 
of, 190. 

Canquoin’s caustic, 150. 


| Cantharides, 125. 
| Canvas, fire proof, 125. 


Canvas, waterproof, 198. 

Caoutchouc making, 114. 

Caoutchouc plasters, 111. 

Carbolate of iodine for inhalation; 
23, 61. 


| Carbolate of soda in whooping 


cough, 154. 
Carbon bisulphide, to remove the 
odor of, 82. 
Carbon plates for batteries, 78. | 
Cardamom cultivation in Mysorey 
35. | 


bromate 0i 
potassa in, 170. 


Carelessness and ignorance, 139. 
Carlsbad salts, artificial, 125. 
Carmine, saving, 77. 

Castor bean crop, 49. 

Castor grease, 198. 

Castor oil, palatable, 82, 150. 

Catalpa, the, 49. 

Catarrh cure, 203. 

Catarrh remedy, Sage’s, 23. 

Catarrh snuff, 23, 198. 

Cathartic mixture, compound, 

141, 

Cathartic syrup, compound, 30. 

Cellars, bad, and disease, 64, 115. 
Cement, aquarium, 79. 

Cement, durable, 192. 

Cement, glass, 207. 

Cement, guttapercha, 157. 

Cvment, iron, 25. 

Cement for lamps, 84. 

Cement for leather and metal, 207. 
Cement for metals and glass, 32. 
Cements for rubber and leather, 

62, 95, 194, 207. 

Cement, Portland, 77, 187. 

Cement, universal, 51. 

Cements, colored, 204. 
Centennial fund of Am, Pharm. 

Association, 191, 

Cerebral commotion, a cause of 
glycosuria, 107. 

Cerate for pimples, 198. 

_ Cerium, oxalate of, in pregnant 
sickness, 170. 

Chemical food, Parrish’s, 37. 

Chemical notation, old and new, 

108. 

Chemicals, manufacturing, books 
on, 158. 

- Chemist, severe sentence on a, 175. 

— Chemists’ toast, 52. 

Chemistry, transcendent, 81. 
Chenopodium in anasarca, 42. 
Cherry-laurel water and iodine, 

99 
Chewstick, 135. 
Chilblains, Vance’s cream for, 22. 

China for health, 64. 

China, opium in, 128, 196, 200. 
Chinese tenacity of life, 64. 
Chloral and delirium tremens, 59. 
Chloral a poison, 37. 

Chloral, syrup of, 125. 
Chloral, the purity of, 135. 
Chloral in dysentery, 200. 
Chloral in retention of urine, 139. 
Chlorate of potassa, poisoning 
by, 71. 
Chlorhydrine in tanning, 73. 
Chlorine water for ready use, 70. 
Chloroform, deaths from, 43. 
Chloroform, fusel oil in, 184. 
Chloroform, method of testing, 21. 
Chloroform, safe administration 
of, in heart diseases, 139: 
Chloroform, spirit of, 109. 
Chloroform, subcutaneous injec- 
tion of, 139. 
Chlorosis, injection of dialyzed 
iron in, 128. 
Chocolate caramels, 93. 
Chocolate worm lozenges, 94. 
Cholagogue, Osgood’s Indian, 79. 
Cholera, boracic acid in, 200. 
Chondrus crispus, 119. 
Chou gras, 79. 
Chow-chow, 77. 
Chromacome, 251. 
Cider, bottled, sediment in, 29. 
Cider, champagne, 173. 
Cider, to keep, 173. 
Cigars, cheap, in Germany, 115. 
Cigars, to flavor and color, 29, 142, 
147, 158. 
Cinchona plantations, West In- 
dia, 196. 
Cinchona trees in Java, 145. 
Cinchonas, cultivation of the, 118. 
Cinchonia, to disguise the taste 
of, 135. 
Cincl onidia, 
174. 

Cinchonidia, test for, 141. 
Citrates, ammoniated, 199. 
Citron, oil of, 190. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, 115. 

Cloth from feathers, 130. 
Clothes-moths, 147. 

Coal, cannel, formation of, 35. 
Coal, mineral, pseudo-crystals of, 

45, 


{ 


sulphate of, 159, 


Cod liver oil, 120, 198. 


Cod liver oil with hypophosphites. 


‘Constipation, injection of glycer- 


Cod liver oil and extract of malt, 
189. 


191. 

Cod liver oil and lime, emulsions 
of, 199. 

Coffee as an antidote to strych- 
nia, 170. 

Coffee aroma, to retain, 81, 

Coffee, Liberian, 98. 

Coffee and milk in canine distem- 
per, 64. 

Cold cream, 120, 203. 

Cold cream with glycerine, 181. 

Colic, hepatic, podophvllin in, 26. 

Jollege of Pharmacy of New 
York, 159, 191. 

College of Pharmacy of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 143, 191. 

Colleges of Pharmacy, American, 
62. 

Colleges of Pharmacy, commence- 
ment exercises in the, 79, 80,96. 

Collodion to prevent sea sickness, 
154. 

Collodion phenylated, 198. 

Cologne water, 70, 93. 

Cologne water, Portugal, 151. 

Cologne water, Saunders’, 39. 

Color blindness, 49. 

Combustion, influence of pressure 
on, 41. 

Condition powders, 79, 95. 

Confection of senna, 54. 


ine in, 186. 
Consumptives, pills for, 198. 
Contagious diseases, the spread 
ing of, 27. ° 
Convulsions caused by a hair, 155. 
Copahine Mége de Jozeau, 135. 
Copaiba balsam trees, 167. 


Copaiba pills, 173. 

Copaiba resin in ascites, 42. 

Copper and brass polish, 198. 

Copper, octahedral crystals of, 22. 

Copyright, to obtain, 203, 204. 

Cordial, neutralizing, 95, 110. 

Corn, green, to can, 125. 

Corn husks as an antiperiodic, 
142. : 

Corns, about, 123. 

Corrosive sublimate, to dissolve, 
the 

Cosmetic lotion, 198. 

Cosmetic vinegar, 198, 

Cosmetics, 203. 

Cotoin and paracotoin, 150. 

Cotton bark, fluid extract of, 46. 

Cough mixture, Aristos, 190. 

Cough, remedy for, 59. 

Cough syrup, 139, 189. 

Counter-irritant, new, 58. 

Crazy plant, 126. 

ean of tartar, adulteration of, 
117. 

Cream of tartar, manufacture of 
in Greece, 112. 

Cremation in Italy, 48. 

Creosote solidified, 198. 

Croton chloral for neuralgia, 59. 

Crucibles, the manufacture of, 
130. 

Crystallizing paper and glass, 88. 

Crystals, examination of, by the 
microscope, 25. 

Curacao cordial, 125. 

Curare in hydrophobia, 24, 107. 

Currant cordial, 127. 

Currant, essence of, 127. 

Curry powder, 127. 

Custards and ice cream, poison- 
ing by, 107. 

Cystitis, putrefaction of urine in, 
74, 


Damiana, 49. 

Dates in Tunis, 196. 

Death, a sign of, 194. 

Deaths in hospital in London and 
Paris, 49. 

Delirium tremens and chloral, 59. 

Dentifrice, a new, vegetable, 135. 

Depilatory powder, Chinese, 157. 

Devil's bit, 125. 

Diabetes insipidus, ergot in, 107. 

Diabetes, lesion of the pancreas 
in certain forms of, 91. 

Diabetics, cause of the peculiar 
odor of, 155. 


INDEX. 


Disinfectants, 137, 188. 

Dispensatory, errors in the, 61, 
79, 98, 174. 

Ditain, 87. 

Diuretic action of caffein, 91. 

Dog’s fat, 198. 

aie remedy for distemper in, 
6 


Dollars, trade, counterfeit, 126. 
Dose, the, increasing too soon, 91. 
Dropsy, use of drainage tubes in, 
155. 
Drowning, 
of, 106. 
Drug clerks, complaints of, 159, 
190, 191. 
Drugs, adulteration of, 22, 
Drugs, exportation of, 144. 
Druggists, honest, 203. 
Druggists’ Mutual Benefit Associ- 
ation, 47. 
Duboisia myoporoides, alkaloid, 
120. 
Duquesnel’s 
107. 
Dwarfs, marriage of, 194. 
Dyeing with chromate of lead, 
125, 
Dyeing, domestic, 82. 
Dyes, aniline, fixing, 57. 
Dynamite, toxic properties of, 74. 
Dyspepsia, dietetics of, 48. 
Dyspepsia, flatulent, 59. 
Dysentery, chloral in, 200. 
Dysentery, hypodermic injection 
of morphia in, 201. 


apparent, treatment 


183. 


medicinal pencils, 


Ear, diseases of the, from bathing, 
107. 

Ear, extraction of living insects 
from the, 26. 

Earth, infusorial, for drying, 104. 

Earth’s crust, temperature of, 130. 

Earth’s surface, ups and downs of, 
34. 

Earth worms, to destroy, 147. 

Eau de Botot, 94. 

Eau lustrale, 93. 

Ebert Prize, award of the, 143. 

Ebony, imitation, 147. 

Eczema, remedy for, 187. 

Edison’s early life, 192. 

Educational encouragement 
Germany, 112. 

Education, Ingersoll on, 192. 

Effervescence caused by sugar, 
a9: 

Egg food, peculiar, 130. 

Eggs, oil of, 25. 

Eggs, preserving, 68. 

Elaterin, test for, 73. 

Electric tight, the, 46, 78, 207. 

Electric light photography, 145. 

Electric plants in Nicaragua, 49. 

Electricity as an illuminator, 129. 

Electricity, engraving on glass by, 
89. 

Electrolysis in aneurism, 42. 

Electroplating with bismuth, 56. 

Electroplating with cobalt, 207. 

Elixir of beef, 190. 

Elixir of bromide of potassium, 
94. 

Elixir of calisaya from alkaloids, 
204. 

Elixir of calisaya, detannated, 141. 

Elixir of calisaya and iron, 141. 

Elixir of calisaya, iron, and bis- 
muth, 174. 

Elixir of calisaya, 
strychnia, 142. 

Elixir of citrate of caffeine, 109. 

Elixir, compound cathartic, 125. 

Elixir of dandelion, 190. 

eae of gentian, ferrated, 46, 

Elixir of guarana, 125. 

Elixir of helonias, compound, 
204. 

Elixir of hops, 95. 

Elixir of iron, quinia, and strych- 
nia, 109, 173. 

Elixir of juniper berries, 111. 

Elixir of nux vomica, 37. 

vate of pyrophosphate of iron, 

Elixir of pyrophosphate of iron 
and quinia, 109. 

ela of rhubarb and magnesia, 

Elixir, simple, 126. 


in 


iron, and 


ill 


Emulsion of copaiba and benzoic 
acid, 102. 

Emulsion of monobromated cam- 
phor, 93. 


Enamel, black, for wooden knobs, | 


63. 
Enamels for culinary vessels, 50. 
Encrevore for ink spots, 198. 
FKnemata, origin of, 155. 
Engravings, cleaning, 51. 
Eosine, 77. 
Epilepsy, Brown-Sequard’s treat- 
ment of, 59. 
Epilepsy, treatment of, 170. 
Epilepsy, nitrite of amyl in, 200 
Epistaxis, treatment of, 74. 
Ergot, fluid extract of, 183. 
Ergot in diabetes insipidus, 107. 
Ergot for enlarged prostate gland, 
106. 
Ergot for typhoid fever, 139. 
Ergot in strangulated hernia, 139, 
Ergotine and extract of ergot, 
157. 
irgotine in hemoptysis, 170. 
Ergotine in neuralgia, 170. 
Ergotine suppositories, 46. 
Essences, fruit, artificial, 102. 
Etching copper, 82. 
Ether and alcohol, solubility of 
certain organic acids in, 136. 
Ether as an intoxicating drink, 
197. 

Ether, chloric, spirit of, 29. 

Ether, danger of, 59. 

Ether, hypodermic use of in labor, 
26. 

Ether, hydriodic, 103. 

Ether in mixtures, 183. 

Ether, notes on, 110. 

Ether, phenylated, 198. 

aes subcutaneous injection of, 
139. 

Ethyl, iodide of, 103. 

Ethyl, nitrite of, 38. 

Eucalyptus as a local anesthetic, 
59 


Eucalyptus, elixir of, 39. 

Eucalyptus, fluid extract of, 204. 

Eucalyptus in gastric affections, 
186. 

Eucalyptus in Queensland, decay 
of, 185. 

Eucalyptus seeds, 158. 

Eucalyptus tree, the, 113. 

Eucalypsinthe, 121. 

Evolution, the doctrine of, 112. 

Explosive, new, 207. 

Export trade, reviving, 100. 

Extract of lily, 205. 

Extract of May flowers, 205. 

Extract of new-mown hay, 30. 

Extract of sweet pea, 203. 

Extract of tonka bean, 30. 

Extracts, flavoring, 55. 

Extracts for the handkerchief, 
161, 205. 

Extracts, powdered, 101. 

Extractum ferri uvicum, 112. 

Eye, action of pilocarpin on the, 
42, 123. 

Eye, bruised, lotion for, 158. 

Eye, to remove a mote from, 75. 


Face paints, liquid, 111. 

Face powders, 174. 

Fans, 132. 

Fats and oils, to bleach, 125. 

Feeding per rectum, 43. 

Felt pads for protecting glass ves- 
sels, 34. 

Ferric chlorides, action of, on 
morphia, etc., 184. 

Ferric hydrate, effect of cold on, 
151. 

Ferric phosphate, composition of, 
55. 

Fever, diminution of gastric by- 
drochloric acid in, 74. 

Fever, intermittent, carbolic acid 
for, 201. 

Fever, typhoid, turpentine in, 90, 
201. 

Fever, yellow, symptoms of, 186. 

Filtering material, natural, 50. 

Filtering papers, 38, 104. 

Filtration, to hasten, 197, 199. 

Fire, bright lilac, 29. 

Fires, the causes of, 57, 114. 

Firewood to the acre, 114. 

Fish and sea cables, 114. 


Flour adulterations, test for, 35. 

Flour, explosiveness of, 161. 

| Flowers in our dwellings, 113. 

| Flowers and grasses, to crystal- 
lize, 62. 

| Flowers and leaves, to preserve, 
47, 

Flowers, to dye, 62. 

Fly-glue, 147. 

Fly paper, non-poisonous, 203. 

Fly specks, to remove, 158. 

Food and the human body, 89. 

Food, method of preserving, 138. 

Food for soldiers, 100. 

Fork grinding a fatal occupation, 
155. 

Fowler’s solution 94. 

Fowler’s solution and dialyzed 
iron, 47. 

Fowler’s solution and tincture of 
iron, 203. 

Freckles, remedy for, 150. 

Frosted feet and hands, remedy 
for, 198. 

Fruit bread, 98. 

Fruit essences, artificial, 102. 

Fruit juices, making and presery- 
ing, 109. 

Fruit, preservation of, 130. 

Fumigating powder, 77. 

Fumigation for asthma, 155. 

Fumigator, Dr. Perrin’s, 23. 

Fungi, singular, 61. 

Furniture, moths in, 187. 

Furniture polish, 52. 
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Gallium, 88. 

Garget, tincture of, 203. 

Gargling oil, 157. 

Gas, natural, 171. 

Gases, liquefaction of, 40, 56. 

Gases, volatilization of, in liquids, 
72. 

Gastric affections, eucalyptus in, 
186. 

Gelatine, chromatized, 45. 

Gelatine coating pills, 157. 

Gelatine, explosive, 199. 

Gelsemina, the effects of, 43. 

Gelseminum in neuralgia, 139. 

Gems, artificial, 50. 

Gems, coloring process for, 147. 

German universities, 115. 

Gibert’s syrup, 158. 

Gilding solution, 110. 

Giles’ liniment, 93. 

Ginger ale, 142. 

Ginger, soluble essence of, 166. 

Glandular sore throat, cure of, 
186. 

Glass cement, 207. 

Glass, engraving on, by electricity, 
89 


Glass, ground, to imitate, 99, 138. 

Glass, insulating, analysis of, 73. 

Glass, ornamental, 171. 

Glass, ornamenting, 114. 

Glass, to remove scratches from, 
141. 

Glass, to silver, 189, 204. 

Glass, toughened, 115. 

Glass vessels, felt pads for pro- 
tecting, 34. 

Glue, cheap prepared, 169. 

Glue for damp atmospheres, 32. 

Glue, new liquid, 35. 

Glue, suggestions about, 83. 

Glycerine, the action of, 74. 

Glycerine, retarding action of, 57. 

Glycerine, borax, and bicarbonate 
of soda, 101. 

Glycerine and castor oil, 45. 

Glycerine injection in constipa- 
tion, 186. 

Glycerine, internal administration 
of, 42. 

Glycerine in leather manufacture, 
50. 

Glycerine lotion, 70. ; 

Glycerine, solubility of aloes in, 
37. 

Glycerite of acetate of lead, 94, 
110. 

Glycerite of hypophosphite of 
zinc, 120. 

Qlycerite of tar, 70. 

Glyco-carbolated chloral-camphor 
47. 

Glycosuria, carbolic acid in, 58, 

Glycosuria, cerebral commotion a 
cause of, 107. 


Goa powder, 142. 

Goa powder in psoriasis, 74. 

Gold lace, 177. 

Gold in old toning baths, new 
riethod of precipitating, 138. 

G norrhea, gurjun oil in, 58. 

/ onorrheéal” rheumatism of the 
heart, 26. : 

Goose grease substitute, 198. 

Goulard’s cerate, 149, 183. 


Fish, fresh water, in salt water, 34. 

Fish, poisoning, 112. 

Fish, preserving by 
pressure, 177. 

Fish propagation, accidental, 208. 

Fish, shell, 112. 

Flannels, to wash, 83. 

Flies, how many are there, 164. 

Flies, to keep from wounds, 198. 

Flounder, development of the, 65. 


ae of valerianate of ammonia, 

Elixir of wild cherry bark, 190. 

Embalming, 33. 

Embalming, Tranchina’s method 
of, 189. 

Emery, test for, 112. 

Emulsion of lycopodium, 31. 

Emulsion of cod liver oil with 
‘lime, 190. 


Diaphoretic powder, 127. 

Diarrhoea, oxide of zinc in, 26. 

Diet, 145. 

eave experiment, interesting, 
144. 

Digerentia, 142. 

Digitalis, 115. 

Digitalis, administration of, 123. 

Diph .weria, salicylic acid and iron 
for, 78. 


Coal production, annual, 115, 192. 

Coal tar naphtha, to deodorize, 
204. 

Coal, wonders of, 32. 

Cobalt of commerce, 158. 

Cobalt, colors derived from, 41. 

Cobalt, electroplating with, 207. 

Codeia, syrup of, 126. 

Codeine, 58. 

Vodfish, how to choose, 148. 


hydraulic 


ry; 
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Gout, remedy for, 154. 

Gout. salicylate of soda in, 170. 

Gouty heart, management of, 139. 

Gouty habit, some nervous affec- 
tions dependent upon, 90. 

Grafting wax, 94. 

Granite ironware, 203. 

Granular bromide of potassium, 
182. 

Granulating salts, 29. 

Grass as fuel, 207. 

Grasshoppers, castor-oiling, 65. 

Guaiacum, tincture of, and sweet 
nitre, 61. 

Guinea hens, 178. 

Gulf weed, 203. 

Gum lac, 121. 

Gum, new elastic, 198. 

Gum, sweet, 142. 

Guns, new method of shipping, 
50. 

Gurjun balsam in gonorrhea, 183. 

oe eerons scraps, to utilize, 
104. 


Hemophilia, 35. 

Hemoptysis, ergotine in, 170. 

fee change of color, after death, 

Hair, to cleanse, 187. 

Hair cream, 190. 

Hair-curling liquid, 157. 

Hair dye, 46. 

Hair dye, bismuth, 204. 

Hair dye, blonde, 62, 174. 

Hair dye, unstable, 45. 

Hair dye without silver, 39. 

Hair dyes, 198. 

Hair, growth of, after death, 59. 

Hair in the heart, 145. 

Hair oil, cocoanut, 29. 

Hair, to remove dye from, 126. 

Hair, superfluous, to remove, 157. 

Hair tonic, 30, 93. 

Hair tonic, bay rum, 142. 

Hair tonic, tea, 72. 

Hair, white, and alopecia, 107. 

Hair, white, hereditary, transmis- 
sion of a lock of, 144. 

Hands, almond powder for the, 


27. 

Hands frosted, remedy for, 198. 

Hands, to soften the, 30. 

Handkerchief extracts, 161, 205. 

Hanging, death by, painless, 144. 

Harness blacking, 157. 

Hasheesh, 162. 

Heads and hats, 65. 

Health laws of the U. 8., 129. 

Heart disease, chloroform in, 139. 

Heart disease, an epidemic of, 139. 

Heart disease, opium and bromide 
of potassium in, 123. 

aor disease and salicylic acid, 
91. 

Heart, gonorrheal rheumatism of 
the, 26. 

Heart, gouty, management of, 189. 

Heat, subterranean, utilizing, 50. 

Helonias, compound elixir of, 204. 

Hemlock seeds, action of, on 
mice, 49. 

Hens’ nests, sulphur for, 83. 

Hereditary deformity, 201. 

Hernia, strangulated, ergot in, 
139. 

Hiccough, jaborandi in, 189. 

Hiccough, remedy for, 189. 

Homeeopathic declaration, 52. 

Honewort, 158. 

Horn, to dye, 30, 32, 189. 

Hornets as p ts, 194. 

Horseradish, to preserve, 61. 

Horseshocing, hints on, 83. 

Horses, blisters for, 191. 

Horses, portable food for, 84. 

ey ame stewards in the army, 

8. 

Hot drops, 110. 

Human body, odors of the, 145. 

Hydrofugine, 32. 

Hydrogen, binoxide of, 141. 

Hydrogen gas, pure, 57. 

Hydrogen, organic acids for pre- 
paring, 88. 

Hydrophobia, curare in, 24, 107. 

Hydrophobia, etiology of, 49. 

Hydrophobia, Russian remedy 
for, 49. 

Hyoscyamia, 127. 

Hypodermic medication, unneces- 
sary, 139. 

Hypophosphites, compound syrup 
of, 94 


Ice, artificial, 61. 

Ice, to cool water without, 109. 
Ice cream, poisoning by, 107. 
Ice-house, cheap, 68. 
Incompatibles, 158. 

India, census of, 65. 


India, destruction of life in, by- 


wild animals, 115. 

Indican, excretion of, in disease, 
58. 

Indigo, artificial, 153. 

Indigo paste, 77. 

Infants, artificial 
26, 62. 

Injection Brou, 190. 

Injections, subcutaneous, formu- 
le for, 166. 

Ink, black writing, 32. 

Ink, blue stencil, 29. 

Ink, blue black, 157. 

Ink, bright scarlet, 61. 

Ink, copying, 61, 109. 

Ink, copying without a press, 

Ink, drawing, improved, 382. 

Ink, fading, 207. 

Ink for ladies, 207. 

Ink for metals, 78. 

Ink, grass green, 110. 

Ink, indelible, 63. 

Ink, indelible, to remove, 160. 

Ink, invisible, 115. 

Ink, nigrosine, 141. 

Ink, printing, 45, 46, 50. 

Ink, red, 35. 

Ink, red branding, 178. 

Ink stains, to remove, 174, 198. 

Ink, white, 125. 

Inks, logwood, thickening of, 203. 

Inks, stamping, colored, 83. 

Inks, writing, colored, 94, 97. 

Inlaying woods, 147. 

Insane wit, 32. 

Insanity, marriages as preventing, 
89. 

Insect powder, Persian, 110, 141. 

Insects and bats, 208. 

Insects, to preserve dried roots 
from, 126. 

Insects, strength of, 161. 

Intermarriage, results of, 91. 

Intestinal gas and flatulent dys- 
pepsia, 59. 

Intoxicating drink, ether as an, 
9 


alimentation of, 


78. 


197. 

Iodide of starch, 75. 

Todine, action of ozone upon, 103. 

Jodine, ammonia, and soap lini- 
ment, 159. 

Iodine and cherry-laurel water, 
22. 

Iodine, colorless tincture of bro- 
mide of, 95, 189. 

Iodine, compound tincture of, 141. 

Iodine, decolorized tincture of, 93, 
178, 189. 

Iodine, to extract from solutions, 
45 


Iodine and hyposulphite of soda, 
127, 

Iodine, the manufacture of, 153. 

Iodine in mixtures, 120, 

Todized cod-liver oil, 54. 

lodoform, deodorized, 71. 

Jodoform in orchitis, 59. 

Ipecac as a hemostatic, 139. 

Ipecac, syrup of, 62, 110. 

Trish moss, 119. 

Trish and Iceland moss for table 
use, 174. 

Iron, albuminate of, 134. 

Tron and its companions, 82. 

Iron, to coat with platinum, 191. 

Iron, dialyzed, an antidote to 
arsenical poisoning, 72. 

Iron, dialyzed in chlorosis, 123. 

lron, dialyzed, injection of, 128, 
128. 

Iron, dialyzed, some analyses of, 


86. 

Iron, hydrate of, effect of cold on, 
151. 

Iron, new process of coating with 
magnetic oxide, 138. 

Iron, officinal tincture of muriate 
of, 189. 

Iron, oxysulphate of in prescrip- 
tions, 145. 

Iron, pyrophosphate 
phosphoric acid, 198. 

Tron in salts, 184. 

Iron, solution of, and Fowler’s 
solution, 94, 203. 

he syrup of hypophosphate of, 

25 


of, and 


Iron, syrup of iodide of, 62. 

Iron, spiegel, 171. 

Tron, tasteless tincture of, 120. 

Iron, tincture of muriate of, 158. 

Iron tiles, glazed, 147. 

fron, wine of, and phosphoric 
acid, 126. 

Jronwork, painting, 115. 

Itch, sulphide of calcium in, 42. 

Ivory, absorption of moisture by, 


15¥. 
Ivory, dyeing, 147. 
Ivory, to color red, 82. 


| Jaborandi in hiccough, 139. 


Ivy poisoning, remedy for, 154, 
203. 


Jaborandi, 54. 
Jaborandi in albuminuria, 42. 
Jaborandi, commercial, 119. 


Javelle water, crystallized, 199. 
Jewelry, new kind of, 199. 
Juniper, compound spirits of, 117. 


Kalsomine, 204. 


Kidneys, excretion of alcohol by 
the, 91. 

Kino, tincture of, 93, 109, 142, 

Knives and forks, 69. 

Koumiss, 141, 158. 


Labarraque’s wine of quinium, 
29. 

Labels on minerals, to fasten, 142. 

Labels, to paste on tin, 78. 

Lac gum, 121. 

Lacto-pepticum, 70. 

Ladies’ writing fluid, 207. 

Lake Superior, the tide of, 192. 

Lampblack, 174. 

Laudanum, stamping, 109. 

Lavender water, 135. 

Law, drug, of South Carolina, 
159, 190. 

Law, drug, in District of Colum- 
bia, 148. 

Tams. health, of the United States, 
129 


Lead, chromate of, in cocoanut 
cakes, 150. 

Lead, chromate of, dyeing with, 
125. 

Lead colic, an epidemic of, 43. 

Lead, elimination of, in paralysis, 
26. ‘ 

Lead, glycerite of acetate of, 110. 

Lead, oxide of, in subnitrate of 
bismuth, 103. 

Lead pencils, 193. 

Lead poisoning, prevention of, 27. 

Lead poisoning, treatment of, 123. 

Leather, cement for, 194, 207. 

Leather, imitation, 66. 

Leather manufacture, glycerine 
in, 50. 

Leather, shamoy, 193. 

Leather, water-proofing, 207. 

Leaves, decoloration of by sun- 
light, 169. 

Leaves and flowers, to preserve, 
47. 

Leaves, influence of, on evapora- 
tion, 144. 

Lebon’s perfumed carbolic acid, 
167. 

Lemon cordial, 27. 

Lemon, extract of, rancid, 173. 

Lemon juice, artificial, 198. 

Lemon, salts of, 173. 

Lemon, uses of the, 27. 

Lemon sugar, 109. 

Lemons, varnish for preserving, 

27 


Lemonade, factitious, 99. 

Leprosy, gurjun oil in, 43. 

License ‘ax to sell alcoholic bev- 
eraves, 2U5. 

Licorice, aromatic syrup of, 71. 

Life, first steps in, 192. 

Life, the duration of, 35. 

Light, action of, on solution of 
oxalic acid, 39. 

Light, influence of, on plants and 
animals, 163, 

Lightning, danger from, 146. 

Lightning, photographing with, 


145. 

Lime, chloride of, to keep, 173. 

Lime, excretion of, in disease, 58. 

Liniment, a, 150. 

Liniment of aconite and chloro- 
form, 30, 45. 

Liniment, ammonia, oils for, 128. 

Liniment, Hungarian, 109. 

Liniment of iodide of ammonia, 
93. 

Liniment, kerosene, 53. 

rere Mexican mustang, 142, 
174. 

Liniment, nerve and bone, 157. 

Liniment, St. John Long’s, 29, 
47, 62, 70. 

Liniment, soap, 95, 198. 

Liniment, stimulating, 109. 

Liniment without oil, 46. 

Liquids, to keep from souring, 93. 

Liquids, volatilization of, in 
gases, 72. 

Liquor ferri pernitratis, 126. 

Lister’s antiseptic medicaments 
for surgical operations, 21, 42, 

Lithia, salicylate of, 126. 

Lithia, estimation of, in mineral 
waters, 184. 


Litmus, substitutes for, 39. 

Lithotrity, rapid, 201. 

Liver, abscess of, eured by car- 
bolic acid, 90. 

Liver pad, 127. 

Lives, money value of, 64. 

Living, rules for, 148. 

Lohr’s epidermaton, 170. 

Lotion, almond, 203. 

Lotion, glycerine, 70. 

Lotion of opium, 94. 

Lotion, saponaceous, 203. 

Lozenges, 158. 

Lozenges, slippery elm, 61, 79. 

Lozenges, Wistar’s, 203. 

Lunar caustic, nitrated, 94. 

Lunatics, blue light in the treat- 
ment of, 75. 

Lupus, syrup for, 58. 

Lycopodium, emulsion of, 31. 

Ly eae falsification of, 150, 
178. 


Mladder colors, artificial, 82. 

Madder, ground, adulteration of, 
89. 

Madness, tearless, 64. 

Mad weed, 126. 

Magnesia, citrate of, 95. ~ 

Magnesia, hyposulphite of, 126. 

Magnet, a steam, 160. 

Malpractice suits, the animus of, 


192. 

Malt extract, Hoff’s, 145. 

Mok extract of, and cod-liver oil, 

Manganese, 167. 

Marble, red, 185. 

ep to remove grease from, 
191. 

Marginal shield fern as a teni- 
cide, 200. 

Marigold, tincture of, 125. 

Marriage and insanity, 89. 

Matches, lucifer, invention of, 66. 

Matches, Swedish, 199. 

Mead, Scotch, 127. 

Meat, Liebig’s extract of, 129. 

Medical aphorisms, 75. 

Medical charities, 143. 

Medical deputies in France, 63. 

Me practitioners in Vienna, 

3. 

Medicaments, antiseptic, Lister’s, 
21, 42. 

Medicine, graduates of, in 1878, 
OT; 11" 

Medicines, secret composition of, 
38, 145. 

Medicines, stamp duty on, 209. 

Medicines, to disguise the taste of, 
199. 

Meerschaum, artificial, 190. 

Mercurial preparations, danger of, 
46 


Mercury, biniodide of, 158. 

Mercury, elimination of, 89. 

Mercury, oleate of, 53. 

Metals, action of parafiine oils 
upon, 40. 

Metals, to color, 161. 

Metals, transparency of, 72. 

Meteorology in the service of 
medicine, 133. 

Methylated spirit, 121, 189. 

Methylated spirit as a poison, 90. 

Methylene, death from, 74, 139. 

Metrical measure, to construct, 
102. 

Metric weights and measures, 131. 

Mettauer’s aperient, 141, 159. 

Mexican mustang liniment, 174. 

Miasmatic alge, 69. 

Mice, action of hemlock seeds on, 
49 


Microscope, the, 105. 

Microphone and telephone, 

Microphone, the, 1380. 

Microphone, the, in diagnosis, 
144, 

Microscopic aquarium, 171. 

Milk for cuildren, salt in, 187. 

Milk, cow’s, examination of, 104. 

Milk, influence of food on, 159. 

Milk, purgative, 158. 

Milk, secretion of, in the new 
born, 122. 

Milk as a soporific, 123. 

Milk, test for, 98. 

Milk tree, the, 98. 

Milk as a vehicle for quinine, 181. 

Mineral waters, home-made, 54. 

Mineral wool, 153. 

Mirrors, metallic, 66. 

Mistakes in drug stores, the pre- 
vention of, 24. 

Mistake and its results, 129. . 

Mixtures, proper order in, 150. 

Mocking bird food, 190. 

Mole, the, 65. 

Moon, the, and medicine, 145. 


aya 


Morphia and belladonna, 78. 

Morphia and opium, comparative 
action of, 186. 

Morphia, hypodermic injection 
of in dysentery, 201. 

Morphia, reactions, 184. 

Morphia, tests for, 184. 

Mortar support, néw, 73. 

Moses disproved, 36. 

Mothers’ marks, 145. 

Moths in carpets, to destroy, 102. 

Moths in furniture, 187, 207. 

Moths, to destroy, 198. 

Mould, fermentation by means of, 
153. 

Mouse vs. scorpion, 194. 

Moustache wax, 47. 

Mouth washes, 75. 

Mucilage, 49, 126. 

Mucilage, dextrine, 110. 

Mulberry tree bark, silk from, 98. 

Mushroom catsup, 163. 

Mushrooms, feeding cattle on, 
116. 

Musical mice, 65. 

Musk, substitute for, 55. 

Muslin glass, 114. 

Mustard flour, testing, 111. 

Mustard, French, 62. 

Mustard, history of, 162. 

Myopia, modern, 48. 

Myrrh, compound tincture of, 
110. 

Myrrh mixture, powdered, 46. 


Nails, finger, lines on after sick- 
ness, 201. 

Naphtha, coal tar, to deodorize, 
204. 

Narceine, 58. 

Narcotic plant, an unknown, 39. 

Naval apothecaries, 97. 

Near-sightedness, 48. 

Nervous affections dependent 
upon a gouty habit, 90. 

Neuralgia, croton chloral for, 59. 

Neuralgia, cyanide of zinc in, 43. 

Neuralgia, ergotine for, 170, 

Neuralgia, gelseminum in, 139. 

Nickel-plating solution, 32, 41, 
142 


Nicotine, importation of, in Eng- 
land, 35. 

Nicotine poisoning, 27. 

Night-sweating, belladonna in, 
‘i : 


39. 

Nipples, sore, 154. 
Nitre, sweet spirit of, 174. 
Nitrification, agencies in, 199. 
Noses, broken, mending, 91. 
Nitrogen, direct combustion of, 

56. ‘ 
Notation, old and new, 103. 
Noxious vapors, 171. 


Odors of the human body, 145. 

Odors, new favorite, 161. 

Oil of almonds, test for, 53. 

Oil bath in disease, 90. 

Oil, carron, in anal fissure, 115. 

Oil of citron, 203. | 

Oil of cloves, adulteration of, 78. 

Oil, cod-liver, 120, 198. ‘ 

Oil, cod-liver, ferrated, 45. j 

Oil, cod-liver, iodized, 54. ii 

Oil, cod-liver, to promote the di- 
gestion of, 58. | 

Oil, cod-liver, with extracts of | 
malt, 189. | 

Oil, drying, 115. 

Oil, fusel, in chloroform, 184. 

Oil, gurjun, in gonorrhea, 58. 

Oil, gurjun, in leprosy, 43. 

Oil of lampreys, therapeutic use 
of, 43. : ' 

Oil of lemon, to clarify, 110. 

Oil of lemon, rancid, to restore, 
189. ; 

Oil, linseed, to dry, 199. 

Oil, locust, 69. 

Oil of mirbane, 173. 

Oil, olive, 121. 

Oil, olive, influence of sunlight 
on, 32. 

Oil of olives, extracting, 112. 

Oil of santal wood, to administer, 


78. 
Oil stones for drills, 146. 
il, sweet, neutralizing poison 
with, 75. 
Oil of thyme containing no thy: 
mol, 69. 
Oil on troubled waters, 115. 
Oil of turpentine and sweet oil in 
typhoid fever, 201. ; 
Oil, walnut, to deodorize, 46. 
Oil of wild cherry kernels, 70. 
Oil of wintergreen, to test, 62. 
Oils of cloves and pennyroyal 
test for, 39. 
Oils, essential, 117. 


Oils, essential, adulterations of, 
182. 

Oils, essential, alcohol in, 110, 
184, 

Oils, essential, colored bottles for, 
30. 

Oils, essential, the preservation of, 
134, 142. 

Oils, essential, yield of, 33. 

Oils and fats, to bleach, 125. 

Oils, fixed, examination of, 184. 

Oils, hair, to preserve, 29. 

Oils illuminating, to select, 198. 

Ointment, benzoated zinc, 46. 

Ointment, butter, compound, 189. 

Ointment, brown citrine, 29. 

Ointment, citrine, vaseline in, 141, 
181. 

Ointment, compound tar, 142. 

Ointment, family, 94. 

Ointment of oxide of zinc in mem- 
branous vaginitis, 170. 

Ointment, red precipitate, 190. 

Ointment of salicylic acid, 173. 

Ointment for saJt rheum, 198, 

Ointments, cosmoline and vaseline 
for, 63, 181. 

Oleate of mercury and oleates of 
alkaloids, 53. 

Opera, field and marine glasses, to 
clean, 111. 

Opium, assaying, 53. 

Opium and bromide of potassium 
in heart disease, 123. 

Opium in China, 123, 196, 200. ; 

Opium cures, fraudulent, 111. 

Opium habit, cure of the, 186. 

Opium, lotion of, 94. 

Opium in Maine, 49. 

Opium and morphia, comparative 
action of, 136. 

Opium, notes on, 182. 

Opium, Persian, 121. 

Opium poisoning and antidotes, 
97, 200. 

Opium poisoning, anomalous case 
of, 75. 

Opium smoking, 113. 

Orange, spirit of, 189. 

Orchitis, iodoform in, 59. 

Oregon grape root, 93, 119, 141. 

Osgood’s Indian cholagogue, 79. 

Otorrhcea, powdered alum in, 154. 

Oxalic cosmetic lotion, 198. 

Oxgall, to preserve, 77. 

Oxygen, preparation of, 111. 

Oxygen, unlimited production of, 
57. 

Oxygen, explosion in making, 41. 

Ozone, action of upon iodine, 103. 

Ozone machine, new, 145. 


Pain, the uses of, 144, 

Paint, cheap, 151. 

Paint for inside walls, 192. 

Paint, zinc, new, 194.. 

Painting houses, 178. 

Pancoast’s styptic, 203. 

Pancreas, lesion of the, 91. 

Pancreatic juice, ferments in the, 
138. 

Paper boats, 204. 

Paper, coating with*graphite, 32. 

Paper, to crystallize, 88. 

Paper, lustre color for, 32. 

Paper, tinted, 66. 

Paper, waterproof, 145. 

Paper, dangerous colors for, 207. 

Papers, colored, 79. 

Papering a whitewashed wall, 194. 

Paraffin oils and their action 
upon metals, 40. 

Paraffin paper, 93. 

Paregoric, benzoic acid in, 62. 

Paris Acclimation Society, 81. 

peace Exposition, awards at the, 
175. 

Parian marble, artificial, 30. 

Paralysis, saturnine, 26. 

Parrish’s camphor mixture, 63. 

Paste, flour, to preserve, 128. 

Paste, good, cheap, 46. 

Paste, non-poisonous, 109, 

Paste, 165, 191. 

Patchouly, extract of, 127. 

Peach brandy, 147. 

Peaslee, Dr. E. D., death of, 63. 

Pectoral drops, Bateman’s, 126. 

Pelletieria, a new alkaloid, 135. 

Pencils, lead, 193. 

Pencils, medicinal, 107, 

Pepsine, 204. 

Pepsine, short weight in, 125, 190. 

Peptone, properties and value of, 
185. 

Perch, consumptive, 170. 

Perfumes for the handkerchief, 
161. 

Petroleum, 35, 176, 187, 198, 198. 

Petroleum, deodorizing, 142. 

Petroleum, inexplosive, 204. 


INDEX. 


Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, 127, 191. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, an English view of, 96. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Kentucky, 143. 

Pharmaceutical Association, 
Pennsylvania, 111, 128. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Quebec, 128, 148. 

Pharmaceutical education, graded, 
159. 

Pharmaceutical notes, 151. 

Pharmaceutical stills, 174, 206. 

Pharmaceutist, rise and progress 
of the, 168. 

Pharmacopeia, errors in the, 61, 
79. 

Pharmacy in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 148. 

Pharmacy at the Paris Exposition, 
160. 

Pharmacy in Scotland, 69. 

Phenylated collodium, ether and 
vinegar, 198. 

Phosphate syrups, 
for, 37. 

Phosphorus in alcoholism, 154. 

Phosphorus, ethereal tincture of, 
189. 

Phosphorus pills, 63, 102. 

Phosphorus in sciatica, 170. 

Photographers, suggestion to, 112. 

Photographic chemical changes, 
73. 

Photographing colors, 57, 

Photographing drawings, 88. 

Photographing with lightning, 


of 


new process 


Photography, electric light, 145. 
Photography, night, progress in, 
41 


Photo-printing plates, 50. 

Phthisis, acute, treatment of, 123. 

Phthisis, prevention of, 43. 

Physicians, female, in India, 51. 

Physicians, a good word for, 208. 

Physicians, head development 
among, 194. 

Physicians, ratio of, to population, 
49. 

Physiological action of the sul- 
phides of calcium, sodium, and 
potassium, 27. 

Piano keys, to bleach, 29. 

Picra, 142. 

Pigeon versus locomotive, 65. 

Pills of arsenic, iron and cincho- 
nia, 203. 

Pills, Blaud’s, 151. 

Pills for consumptives, 198. 

Pills, copaiba, 173. 

Pills, new excipient for, 197, 

Pills, gelatine coating, 157. 

Pills and granules, printed, 23. 

Pills, large, 94. 

Pills of nitrate of silver, 142, 157. 

Pills, quinia, compound, 173. 

Pills, quinia, sulphuric acid in, 
158. 

Pills, sugar coating, 30, 126. 

Pilocarpine in childhood, 154, 

Pilocarpine, 54. 

Pilocarpine, action of, onthe eye, 
42, 123. 

Pilocarpine, physiological action 
of, 123. 

Pimento, extract of, as a counter- 
irritant, 58. 

Pimple cerate, 198. 

Piperine, estimation of, in pepper, 
4u. 

Piperine in mixture, 174. 

Pitcherine, 155. 

Planche’s purgative milk, 158 

Plant circulation, 208. 

Plant cultivation, hints on, 98. 

Plants from ancient seeds, 208. 

Plants, the growth of, 192. 

Plants, hot water for restoring, 
147. 

Plants, leguminous, poisoning by, 
107. 

Plants, pressed, preserving the 
color of, 98. ‘ 

Plaster, adhesive, 21, 

Plaster, court, 61. 

Plasters, porous, in court, 206. 

Platinum, to coat iron with, 191. 

Plumbago crucibles, 1380. 

Podophyllin in hepatic colic, 26. 

Podophyllin, an unusual dose of, 
158. 

Poetry of the fields, 192. 

a ivy, remedy for effects of, 
154. 

Poison of putrefied blood, 49. 

Poisoning by chlorate of potassa, 
fab 

Poisoning, random, 107, 

Polishing putty, 125. 


Pomade Hongroise, 47. 

Pomade, oils for perfuming, 46. 

Pomatum, stick, 29. 

Pongo, cause of the death of, 51. 

Porous plasters, to restore the ad- 
hesiveness of, 127. 

Potash mines, 51. 

Potassa, bichromate of, 114. 

Potassa, bromate of, in cardiac | 
affections, 170. 

Potassa, nitrate of, manufacture 
of, 158. 

Potassa, chlorate of, and iodide of 
potassium, 111. 

Potassa, nitrate of, and turpeth 
mineral, 29. 

Potassic bromide and sodic chlo- 
Eide, double decomposition of, 
57. 

Potassium, 184. 

Potassium, granular bromide of, 
182. 

Potassium, iodide of, in asthma, 
187. 

Potassium iodide, to separate from 
the bromide, 110. 

Potassium, iodide of, and syrup 
iodide of iron, 29. 

Potassium, xanthate of, 22. 

Powder, antibilious, 173. 

Powder, fumigating, 77. 

Powder, Monsel’s, 29. 

Powder, stimulant 
127. 

Powders, baking, to estimate the 


diaphoretic, 


proportion of soda and cream | 


of tartar for, 29. 

Powders, condition, 79, 95. 

Powders, face, 174. 

Powders, sachet, 135. 

Powers Thomas H., death of, 205. 

Practice, questions of, 189. 

Precocity, extraordinary, 155. 

Pregnant sickness, oxalate of 
cerium in, 170. 

Prescribers, a hint to, 45. 

Prescribing, remarks on, 152. 

Prescription clerks, 175, 190, 191. 

Prescription, eclectic, to be inter- 
preted, 203. 

Prescription, refusal to dispense, 
109. 

Prescriptions to be judged, 62, 78, 
111, 126, 157, 158. 

Prescriptions, meaning of symbols 
used in, 39. 

Prescriptions, troublesome, 45, 77, 
93, 95, 96, 109, 126, 142, 159, 
173, 174, 189, 204. 

Prescriptionists, tribulations of, 
150. 

Prickly heat, liquor arsenicalis 
in, 59. 

Printers’ rollers, composition of, 


Printers’ rollers, to soften, 174. 
Prostate gland, enlarged, ergot 
for, 106. 
Prurigo, lotion for, 74, 94. 
Psoriasis, chrysophanic acid and 
Goa powder in, 74, 128, 154. 
Pumice stone on yarnished work, 
84. 

Purslane, 89. 

Pyrites in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, 122. 


Quartz crystals, 66. 

Questions of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy examinations, 
80. 

Quillaya bark, tincture of, 158. 

Quinia and bromide of potassium, 
191. 

Quinia in commerce, 205, 


Quinia, to conceal the taste of, 
71, 168, 190. 

Quinia, dispensing, 102. 

Quinia eruptions, 122. 

Quinia, the dose of, 58. 

Quinia, milk as a vehicle for, 181. 

Quinia mixture, dangerous, 39. 

Quinia pills, 157, 158, 173. 

Quinia, salicylate of, 123. 

Quinia, sulphate of, a useless ex- 
pense, 159, 174. 

Quinia, sulphate of, and salicylic 
acid, 127. 

Quinia, sulphate of, with bicar- 
bonate of soda and salicylic 
acid, 141, 

Quinia, topical use of, 200. 

Quinia and urticaria, 42. 


Rabbit fat, 198. 

Raspberry shrub, 141. 
Rectal alimentation, 91, 123. 
Red color for blooms, 62, 
Red coloring, liquid, 93. 
Red drops, 78. 

Red ochre, 158. 


Refrigerator, new style of, 208, 

Regent’s ophthalmic ointment, 
189. 

Reindeer moss, 30. 

Rennet and its preparation, 104. 

Resin-weed, 105. 


| Rheumatism, acute, starvation in, | 


42. 

Rheumatism in joints, 155. 

Rheumatism, salicylic acid in, 75. 

Rheumatism, salicylate of soda in, 
186. 

Rheum palmatum, 54. 

Rhubarb, compound powder of, 
110. 

Rochelle salt, 141. 

Rose water and nitrate of silver, 
158. 

Roses, Indian, and their products, 
193. 

Roup, pills for, 126. 

Rubber combs, etc., to mark, 110. 

Rubber shoe varnish, 29. 

Rubber tissue, 30. 

Rubber, vulcanized, arsenic in, 33. 

Rubies and sapphires, artificial, 50. 

Rupture wort, 93. 

Russian gargle, 151. 


Sachet powders, 47, 135. 

Saffron, examination of, 87. 

Saghaline, or pulverized soap, 171. 

Sal ammoniac, powdering, 110. 

Salicylate of lithia, 126. 

Salicylate of quinia, 123. 

Salicylate of soda in gout, 170. 

Salicylate of soda, medication by, 
106. 

Salicylate of soda, poisoning by, 
91. 

Salicylate of soda in rheumatism, 
186. 

Salicylate of soda, test for, 153. 

Salicylates as anaphrodisiacs, 200. 

Saline cathartics, effects of on the 
bile, 26. 

Salt rheum, ointment for, 198. 

Salt River, 1380. 

Salt, significance of, 33. 

Santonin, adulteration of, 21. 

Santonin, test for, 38. 

Sapo viridis, 54. 

Saratoga as a watering place, 146. 

Sarsaparilla, compound fluid ex- 
tract of, 29. 

Sarsaparilla, compound syrup of, 


Sawdust in art, 207. 

Scammony, resin of, 71, 87. 

Scarlatina treated with salicylic 
acid, 154. 

Sciatica cured by phosphorus, 170. 

Science in saucepans, 177. 

Scrap-book, how to make, 51. 

Scrofulous diseases, chloride of 
calcium in, 59. 

Sealing wax, 190, 203. 

Sea sickness, prevention of, 154. 

Sea water, pulverized, 201. 

Seed, ancient, germination of, 
208. 

Seeds, adulteration of, 50. 

Self-destruction, sad record of, 64. 

Senna, confection of, 54. 

Sentence on a chemist, severe, 175. 

Serpentaria, compound tincture 
of, 173. 

Sewage liquids, ammoniacal salts 
from, 40. 

Sewage, trees as absorbents of, 162. 

Shamoy leather, 193. 

Shellac, solvents for, 204. 

Shoe polish, 30, 46, 78. 

Shoe soles, to bleach, 126. 

Shoes, ladies’, blacking for, 147, 
190, 207. 

Shortia galeicifolia, 203. 

Show bottles, new color for, 157. 

Show bottles to prevent freezing, 

189. 

Silk from mulberry tree bark, 98. 

Silphium Cyrenaicum, 126, 142. 

Silphium laciniatum, 105. 

Silver coin test, 94. 

Silver, extraction of, from cyanide 
baths, 59. 

Silver goods, German standard of, 

Silver, nitrate of, and rose-water, 
158, 

Silver, to polish, 87, 203. 

Silver soap, 198. 

Silver, a solid acre of, 112, 

Silver, white, 125. 

Silvering glass, 189, 204. 

Silvering solution, 110. 

Silverware, to keep bright, 77, 
95, 157. 

Skin diseases, arsenic in, 201. 

Skins, to remove wool from, 61, 
his 


Slag, utilization of, 153. 

| Sleeplessness, 144. 

Slippery elm lozenges, 61, 79. 

Smoking and artificial teeth, 49. 

| Snake bites, antidote to, 122. 

| Soap, detection of resin in, 23. 

Soap, green, compound tincture 
of, 109. 

Soap liniment, 95, 198. 

Soap, new use for, 122. 

Soap, phosphate of soda in, 103. 

Soap, shaving, 110. 


Soap, tooth, 173. 

Soda, bicarbonate of, to purify, 
125. 

Soda, hydrosulphate of, 78. 


Soda, manufacture of, by the am- 
monia process, 153. 

Soda, phosphate of, action of am- 
monia on, 55. 

Soda, salicylate of, 62, 79, 91, 106, 
158, 170, 186. 

Sodic chloride and potassic bro- 
mide, double decomposition of, 
57, 

Sodium silicate, action of oxalic 
acid upon, 41, 

Sodium, sulphide, physiological 
action of, 27. 

Soldiers, food for, 100. 

Sophoria, the alkaloid, 120, 128. 

Specific medicines, 203 

Spice bitters, 78. 

Spiders’ webs, 194. 

Spiegel iron, 171. 

Spleen, functions of the, 75. 

Sponge fisheries, 84. 

Sponges, to bleach, 93. 

Spontaneous combustion and the 
causes of fires, 57. 

Springs, the discovery of, 129. 

Stains, to remove, 158. 

Stamp duty on medicines, 205. 

Stamping powders, 157. 

Stanley and the Congo River, 81. 

Starch, iodide of, 75. 

Starch, preparation of, 174. 

Starch, to stiffen, 78. 

Stearates of soda, 157. 

Steel, to remove rust from, 203. 

Stencil paste, 205. 

Stimulant, a new, 155. 

Stinging tree, the, 193. 

Stomach, foreign bodies in the, 64. 

Straw and grass as fuel, 207. 

Straw, to dye, 114. 

Strychnia, coffee an antidote to, 
170. 

Strychnia incompatible with bro- 
mide of potassium, ete., 22. 

Strychnia, new property of, 37. 

Styptic, Pancoast’s, 203. 

Styptic, Warren’s, 198, 

Subcutaneous injections, formule 
for, 166. 

Sugar, impure, 94. 

Sugar manufacture, new process 
of, 88. 

Sugar, solubility of, in water, 73. 

Sulphur, ground, sold for flowers, 
73. 

Sulphur, 
of, 78. 

Sumbul, false, 135. 

Summer school of science, 31, 

Suppositories, ergotine, 86. 

Suppositories, making, 110. 

Svapnia, 173. 

Swedish matches, 199. 

Sweet pea, extract of, 203. 

| Sweet spirits of nitre, 63. 

Sweating, pathological, sulphate 
of atropia in, 26. 

Swords, hardening, 57. 

Swords, Spanish, 163. 

Symbols used in prescriptions, the 
meaning of, 39. 

Syrup of codeia, 126. 

Syrup of gum arabic, 93. 

Syrup of hydrate of chloral, 125. 

Syrup of hypophosphites, com- 
pound, 94. 

Syrup of hypophosphite of iron, 
125. 

Syrup of iodide of iron, 62. 

Syrup of rhubarb and potassa, 95. 

Syrup of senna, compound, 30. 

Syrup of stillingia, compound, 
204. 

Syrup for whooping cough, 198. 

Syrups, clear, 77. 

Syrups, cold process for, 166. 

Syrups, officinal, remarks on, 102. 

Syrups, phosphate, new process 
for, 37. 

Syrups for soda water to make 

| frothy, 77. 


homeopathic tincture 


Tanning, chlorhydrine in, 73. 
Tannins, estimating, 73. 
; Tanning principle of oak bark, 78. 


vil 
ce 


Tanning process, new, 114. 
Tape worm, cure for, 74, 200. 
Tape worm, experiments with, 27. 
Tar, glycerite of, 70. 
Tar ointment, 142. 
Tar, syrup of, 94. 
Taraxacum, compound elixir of, 
190. 
Tattoo marks on the skin, 77, 201. 
Tax on bitters and alcoholic bev- 
erages, 191, 208, 205. 
Taxation of druggists, 160, 175. 
Teeth, effects of salicylic acid on, 
139. 
Teeth, transplantation of, 58. 
Telephone in auscultation, 89. 
Telephone and microphone, 171, 
178. 
Telephone, relays to the, 147. 
Telephone, the, 66, 110, 112, 127, 
130, 132. 
Terebene as a dressing for wounds, 
200. 
Terra cotta, imitation, 39. 
Test paper, new, 138. 
Theden’s vulnerary water, 198. 
Theine and tea, 89. 
Theriaca Veneta, 77. 
Thermometer, clinical, patients’ 
notions of, 52. 
Thiersch’s salicylic mixture, 119. 
Throat, to remove foreign bodies 
from, 59. 
Throat, sore, treatment of, 186. 
Thyme, oil of, containing no thy- 
mol, 69. 
Thymol, 120. 
Thymol and thymic acid, 94. 
Thymol, physiological effects of, 
201. 
Tiles, cast-iron, glazed, 147. 
Tin ash, 159. 
Tin, to recover, 41. 
Tincture of black haw, 173. 
Tinctures, concentrated, 1(9. 


Toad and its habits, 34. 
Tobacco, death from chewing, 59. 


Tobacco leaves, to color, 29. 
Toe nail, ingrowing, 74. 


Toilet powders, 174. 
Tolu, spurious, balsam of, 70. 
Tolu, syrup of, 110. 


Tonka bean, tincture of, 46. 


Toothache drops, 46. 
Tooth, carious, death from, 59. 
Tooth powders, 135, 142, 198. 


Tooth soap, antiseptic, 173. 


Tooth washes, flavors for, 158. 
Torpedoes vs. torpedoes, 194. 
Tortoise shell, to imitate, 189. 
Total abstinence, 59. 

Trade-mark treaty with France, 


81. 


Trade marks, danger of infring- 


ing, 112. 


Trade misunderstandin 
Tranchina’s method o 


ing, 139. 


Transfusion in a young girl, 27. 
Trees as absorbents of sewage, 


162. 


Tricopherous, 380. 

Tully’s powder, 30. 

Turkish bath, effects of the, 170. 
Turpentine, to detect benzine in, | 
| Vine leaves, the functions of, 115. 


29. 


Turpentine in typhoid fever, 90. 
Typhoid fever, ergot for, 139. 


90. 


74. 


| 


139. 


Ultramarine, red, 184. 
Urethra, dilatation of, with urine, 


o 81, 


f embalm- 


Urine, icteric, test for, 184. 
Urine, putrefaction of, in cystitis, 


Urticaria and quinine, 42. 


INDEX. 


Waccination in America, 48. 
zinc ointment in, 170. 


157. 
Vanillin, artificial, 168. 


183. 
Varnish, amber, 177. 


| Varnish for rubber shoes, 29. 
Varnish for water colors, 203. 
Varnishes, colored, borax, 41. 


181. 
| Vaseline in pharmacy, 181. 


od of preserving, 138. 
| Vegetables, preserved, 
| for, 98. 

| Vegetarianism, 49. 
Velpeau’s black caustic, 198. 
| Venice treacle, 77. 


130. 
| Vermilion, 119. 


| and light, 138. 
Vigorite, a new explosive, 207. 
Villate’s solution, 63. 


Vinegar cosmetic, 198. 
Vinegar phenylated, 198. 
Violet water, 62. 

| Vitriol, sweet oil of, 159. 
Vomiting of pregnancy, 107. 
, Voudooism, 185. 


| Wakeful, hints for the, 144. 


Wanga plant, the, 189. 
Warren’s styptic, 198. 


| Uterine affections, influence of the Warts, to remove, 174 


| piano on, 170. 


| Washing crystals, 145. 


Vaginitis, membranous, oxide of | 


Vanilla, to extract the flavor of, 


Vanillin, artificial, for flavoring, 


Vaseline in citrine ointment, 141, 


| Vegetable and animal food, meth- 


coloring | 


Verbena, the use of, in Spain, | 


| | Wall paper, dangerous colors for, 
Urine, retention of, chloral for, | 207. 


Water, river, analysis of, 104. 


Water, bad, test for, 73. 

| Water, bad, to improve, 198. 
Water, to cool without ice, 108. 
| Water cooling faucet, 97. 


| Water, drinking, test for, 103. 


Water, to filter in quantities, 141. 


Water in organic substances, 171. 
Water purified by salicylic acid, 


Varnish for preserving fruits, 127. 199. 


Water, rain, purity of, 171. 
Water, sea, pulverized, 201. 


| Waterproof canvas, 198. 
Waterproof leather, 207. 
Waterproof muslin, 127. 
Waterproof paper, 145. 

mineral, estimation of 


Waters, 


lithia, in, 184. 


| tl 81: 


Wax for wax flowers, 47. 
| Weights and measures, 


| Weinstein, 46. 


Whiskers, to promote the growth 
| __ of, 86. 
| Whiskey, darkened, 111. 

Whiskey tainted with linseed oil, 


Vibratory theory of sound, heat,) 159. 


metric, 


| White lead, adulteration of, 41. 
Whitewash, 99. 
| Whitworth’s red drops, 78. 


| Whoopi 


| . #4. 


| Whooping cough, picrate of am- 


| monia for, 139. 
Whooping cough syrup, 198. 


| Wild cat grease, 198. 


| Whooping cough, carbolate of 
| soda in, 154. 
ng cough, nitric acid for, 


| Willow bark, the acid of, 23. 


95. 


| Wine, 184. 
| Wine, blackberry, 160. 
Wine, to detect sulphuric acid in, 


Wine of quinium, Labarraque’s 
29. 

Wine, sherry, test for, 204. 

Wine stains, to remove from cloth 
110. 

Wine and wine bottles, 57. 

Winslow’s soothing syrup, 174. 

Wistar’s cough lozenges, 203. 

Wood, ebony stain for, 32. - 

Wood, to fill the pores of, 30. : 

Wood, method of inlaying, 147. 

Wood, preserving, 187. 

Wooden railroad ties, preservation 
of, 34. | 

Wool clip of 1876, 68. y 

Wool, to remove from skins, 61, ‘ 


77. 


Woolen goods, to clean, 82, 83. j 
Worm lozenges, chocolate, 94. 
Wounds, a dressing for, 200. 
Writing, faded, to restore, 194. 


Xanthate of potassium, 22. 


Yellow fever question, the 208. 
Yellow fever, symptoms of, 186. 


Baftre, 159. 

Zinc, chloride of, in sticks, 174. 

Zinc, cyanide of, in neuralgia, 43. ~ 

Zinc, hypophosphite of, 107, 109, 
120. 

Zinc, oxide of, in diarrhea, 26. 

Zinc, oxychloride of, 46. 

Zine paint, new, 194, 

Zinc, phosphite of, 115. 

Zinc, the presence of, in animals 
and vegetables, 41. 

Zinc, a short review of, 183. 

Zine roofs, to color, 82. 


Zinc in rubber stoppers, 150. 
Zinc, salicylate of, 86. 
Zine, to tin, 41. 


Wine of iron and phosphoric acid, | Zinc, valerianate, preparations of, 


126. 


151. 
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Acetate of lead, death from injec-| Alcohol, ethylic and methylic, | Ants, curious facts about, 58,210. | Benzoate of lithia, 141. Brier-root pipes, 71. 
tion of, 126. 146. Ants in gardens, to destroy, 97. | Benzoated lard, 201. Bright’s disease and copaiba, 71. 
Acid, acetic, No. 8, 177. Alcohol from fluid extracts, to de- | Apollinaris water, 209. Benzoated wax, 204. Bristles, to bleach, 113. 
Acid, aromatic sulphuric, and tine-| _odorize, 145. Apomorphia for clearing the ceso- Benzoin, preparation of vanillin | Bromide of iodine, 1380. 
ture of iron, 1938. Alcohol, recovering, 33. phagus, 71. | from, 58. Bromides in epilepsy, 180. 
Acid, carbolic,an antidote for, 158. | Alcohol for scalp wounds, 105. Apoplexy, sanguineous cerebral, | Berberis aquifolium, 27. | Bromidine, 146. + 
Acid, carbolic, reddish color of, | Alcohol, substitutes for, 87. ergotine in, 46. | Bicarbonate of potash, effect of, _Bromo-chloralum, 155. 
145, 177. Alcohol, to detect fusel oil in, 79. | Aqua nicotiane, 153, 162. | on urine, 78. Bromohydrate of quinia as a 
Acid, carbolic, perfumed, 151. Alcohol and water, separation of | Araroba, 90. | BIDDEm GEORGE, 87. | antipyretic, 124. 
Acid, carbolic, in midwifery, 47. by distillation, 137. Arbor vite in epithelioma, 111. | Bile, the secretion of, as affected Bronchial catarrh from bromid 
Acid, carbonic, inthe atmosphere, | Alcoholism, treatment of, 141. Argan oil, 175. by cholagogues, 126. of potassium, 47. : 
151. Arpxis St. Martin, 184. ‘Arnica flowers, tincture of, 120. | Binocular vision, test for, 142. | Bronchitis, chronic, 78. 
Acid, chloric, 121. Alfa grass, 198. Aromatic spirit of ammonia, pre- | Birch oil, to perfume leather with, | Bronchitis, eucalyptus in, 190. 
Acid, chromic, 145. | Algerian senna, remarkable pro- cipitate in, 114. } 118. | Bronzes, gold colored, 119. 
Acid, chromic, as a test for sugar| _perties of, 29. Aromatic syrup of licorice, 34. | Bismuth, arsenic in, 58. Brooklyn drug law, 133, 147, 16 
in urine, 60. | Alimentation through the skin, 70. Aromatic water, 118. | Bismuth hair dye, 205. Bryzopyrum spicatum, 27. 
Acid, chrysophanic, 99. | Alkalies and their salts promoting | Arsenic, the action of, 91. Bismuth .powder, compound, 66, | Buffaloes, domestication of, 210. 
Acid, chrysophanic, ointment, 82.| the solution of vegetable mat- | Arsenic in bismuth, 58. 82. | Bull in a drug shop, 163, 178. 
Acid, citric, from the lime and | ter, 74. Arsenic, bromide of, 113. Bismuth, subnitrate and subcar- ««Bullrich’s salt,” 205. : 
lemon, 183. Alkanet red for coloring oils, 69. | Arsenic, chlorophosphide of, 194. | _ bonate of, 195. | Burdocks, to destroy, 199. 
Acid, coca-tannic, 63. Alkanet root, 120. Arsenic as a cosmetic, 113. Bismuth, trisnitrate of, 145. Butter color, 79. 
Acid, hydriodic, 128. | Alkanet root, liquid blue from, 47. Arsenic, Harle’s solution of, 146. | Bisulphide of carbon for extin-| Butter, to distinguish from lar 
Acid, hydrobromic, 49, 107. | Alloys of antimony and lead, 189. | Arsenic in obesity, 47. | guishing chimney fires, 81. etc., 199. i 
Acid, hydrobromic, dilute, 161. Alloys and solders, 196. Arsenic in soot, 76. Bisulphide of carbon and phos- | Butter, preservation of, 149. 
Acid, hydrobromic, in melancho- | Alloy for sockets, etc., 203. Arsenic in water colors, 167. phorus, explosive product of, | Butter, Shea, 107. 
lia, 52. | Almond, syrup of, 201. Arsenic, yellow, 118. 139. ‘ 
Acid, hypophosphorous, 129, 146. | Almond water, 188. Arsenical poisoning, fatty degen- Bitter almond essence, crystals | Cacao, 198. 
Acid, nitric, monohydrated, 179. | Alpaca, to restore, 29. eration from, 47. | in, 49. Cachets, 120. 
Acid, nitric, produced by the | Alterative medicines, 206. Arseniate of soda, solution of, 145. | Bitter almond water, 138. Cadavers by wholesale, 199. 
electric light, 61. | Alum in baking powder, 44. Asparagine, 158. Bitters, Angostura, 49. Calabar beans, 79. 
Acid, nitric, stains of, 206. Alum in English bread, 188. Assegai, the Zulu, 184. Bitters, herb, 97. Calamine ointment, 153. 
Acid, osmic, 130. | Aluminous well water, 49. Asthma, iodide of potassium in, | Bitters, horseradish, 151. Calcium, chloride of, crystallize 
Acid, phosphoric, new process for, | Aluminum, 197. 33. | Bitters, selling, 205. 193. 
186. | Amalgams, 193. Asthmatic powder, 187. Bitters, Stoughton’s, 114. Calcium, sulphide of, in acne, 7 
Acid, phosphoric, and pyrophos- | Amber, American, 166. Asthmatic tincture, 120. Blackberry, aromatic syrup of, | California seed, 146. 
phate of iron and quinia, 66. | Amber, artificial, 167. Atlee’s nipple wash, 49. 179. Calomel and chlorate of potas: 
Acid, phosphoric, dry, 178. Amber, a late account of, 109. Atropia, injection of, in croup, 78, | Blackberry cordial, 130. 129. 
Acid, picric, 49, 124. Ambergris, the origin of, 74. Attoley and pinoley, 90. |Blackboards, liquid slating for, | Calomel and corrosive sublima 
Acid, pyrogallic, an antiseptic, 107. | ‘‘ American oil,” 81. Audiometer, the, 183. | 49. 137, 178. 
Acid, pyrogallic, in psoriasis, 140, | Ammonia 1:369, 178. Black root, Florida, 114. Camphor, cream of, 145, 162. 
Acid, salicylic, to dissolve, 65,195. | Ammonia, artificial production of, | Babies’ food, 52. Black walnut, to imitate, 114. Camphor for female lunatics, 1 
Acid, salicylic, in brewing, 59. 29. Bacteria, 102. Bladder, action of quinia on, 78, | Camphor, monobrated, elixir | 
Acid, salicylic, a preservative, 113. | Ammonia, effect of, on chlorinated | Bahama sponges, 208. |* 99. 65. 
Acid, salicylic, against tenia, 78. lime, 155. Baking powders, 49, 69. Bladder, inflammation of, milk Camphor, powdered, 184. 
Acid, salicylic, colored reaction | Ammonia FFF, 97. Baking powders, alum in, 44. | diet in, 78. | Camphorated chloral, 193. 


of, 203. Ammonia versus malaria, 142. Baldness, pilocarpia for, 141. |Bladder, inflammation of the, | Camphorated oil, 66. 


Acid, succinic, 109. | Ammonia, nitrate of, a substitute Baldness, treatment of, 69, 187. | remedy for, 181. Candies, colors for, 149. 
Acid, sulphuric, anhydrous, 106. for ice, 104. Balloons, toy, 145. Blanc de perle, 91. Cantharis, metamorphoses of t 
Acid, sulphuric, freezing point of, | Ammonia, nitrate, formation of, | Balsam of Peru, collection of, 29. | Bleaching with peroxide of hy-|- 183. : 
98. 156. Balsam of Peru, therapeutic uses| drogen, 205. Cantharides, cerate of, 99. 
Acid,sulphuric, production of, 152. | Ammonia, pyrocarbonate of, 162. | of, 46. | Blistering tissue, new, 78. Canton soy, 114. 
Acid, tartaric, in the dregs of wine, | Ammonia, solution of succinate | Balsam of Peru, syrup of, 201. | Blood alterative, 65. Caoutchoue, to bore, 102. 
157. | of, 162. Balsam of Peru, test for, 201. | Blood-coloring matter, free from | Caoutchouc, melting, 82. 
Acid, uric, 120. Ammonia water as a fire ex-| Banana, new uses for the, 99. iron, 166. | Capital punishment, deterrent 
Acids, nitric and carbolic, 178. tinguisher, 127. Bandoline, 194. Bloodstains, to detect, 91. fect of, 79. 
Acne, sulphide of calcium in, 70. | Ammoniacal glycyrrhizin, 34. Barometric flowers, 162. | Blood stains, to remove, 99. | Capsicum and quinia, 86. 
Aconite, homeopathic, tincture of, | Ammonia, solution of acetate of, | Battley’s sedative, 114. Bluing, liquid, 47, 114, 130. | Capsules, empty, 79. 
177, 202. 57, 89. Baume tranquille, 81. | Bonbons, natural history in, 167. | Carbolic sheep wash, 114. 
Acorn water, 153. Ammonium, chloride of, in hepa- | Bay rum and castor oil, 49. Book notices, 39, 55, 72, 103, 120, | Carbolized jute as a wound dr 
Acute articular rheumatism, pro-| tic diseases, 70. Bay rum, stamping, 180. 136, 152, 168, 200, 208. ing, 138. 
pylamine in, 140. Amyl, nitrite of, in congestive Béchamp’s soluble starch, 50. Boots, waterproof, 102. Carbonado, 38. 
“Ad” in prescriptions, 34. chills, 140. Bedeguar, tincture of, 153. Borax, physiological action of, 86. Carbon, bisulphide of, for dest 
Adulteration of food and drugs, | Amyl, nitrite of, in sea-sickness, Bed rooms, ventilation of, 94. Borax for preserving meat, 175. | ing rabbits, 85. 
61. 180. Beds, to keep free from bugs, 87. | Bordeaux ointment, 131. Carbon series of compounds, 4 
Agate iron ware, 34, 60, 99. Anesthetic for children, chloral | Bee bait, 206. Botanical photographs, 180. Carica papaya, the fruit of, 75 
Agriculture, sulphuric acid in, 102. as an, 141. Beef juice and ice cream, 191. Botanical usurper, 209. Carlsbad salt, artificial, 187. 
‘ Ague pads, 130, 148. Anesthetic mixtures, 47. Beef tea, 165. Bottle manufacture, 184. Carminative water and tea, 18: 
Ailanthus tree as fuel, 119. Anesthetic, a new, 190. Beer, birch, 179. Bottle stopping, 199. Carnauba wax in soap, 59. 
Ailanthus wood, 198. Anesthesia, the discovery of, 181. | Beer in Britain, 118. | Bottles, cleaning, 115, 155. Carrageen, a monoply in, 63. 
Alaska icebergs, 206. Anesthesia, precautions in, 141. | Beer, corn, 166. Boudet’s depilatory, 34. Cascara sagrada, 27. 
Albumen, picric acid a test for, 79. | Anasarca, surgical treatment of, | Beer, ginger, 166. Braconnot’s indelible ink, 208. Cashmere goats in Nevada, 53 
Alcohol, amylic, detection of in| 93. Beer and whiskey, 127. Brain, living, experiments on, 190. | Cassava, culture and use of 
liquors, 203. Aniline black ink, 98. Bees in Australia, 95. Brain, specimens of,to harden, 204. | 134. 
Alcohol, benzoated, 120. Aniline colors, shades of, 208. Bees poisoned by dahlia, 184. Brain, temperature of the, 135. Cassie and cassia, 50. 
Alcohol, caustic, or sodium ethy- | Aniline dyes, mordants for, 145. Beeswax, African, 109. Brandy lemonade, 199. | Castor bean in Illinois, 52. 
late, 59. Aniline garnet in the economy, | Belladonna extract, potassium | Brass scales, to clean, 206. | Castor beans, 198. 
Alcohol in chloroform, test for, | 125. salts in, 153. Brass scales, to lacquer, 146. Castor oil, to clarify, 130. 
187. Animal charcoal, albuminated, 79. | Benzine, benzene, and benzoline, | Brazilian pebbles, 71. Castor oil, palatable, 137. 
Alcohol, cologne, 178. | Animal heat problem, 127. 188. Bread, 118. Castor water, 153. 
Alcohol, colored by wood, 193. Animals, wild, diseases of, 209. Benzine, to deodorize, 184. Bread, laxative, 204. Catechu, 99. 
Alcohol, detection of water in, 174, | Anodyne turpentine solution, 153. Benzine from petroleum and coal | Bread, mouldy, dangers of, 71. | Cats in Holland, 120. | 
Alcohol, dilute, preparation of, | Antiscorbutic tincture, 204. tar, 80. Brewers’ pitch, 67. Catsups, mushroom and wal 
athe Antispasmodic mixture, 191. Benzine for show colors, 97. Brewing, salicylic acid in, 59. 114. | 
Alcohol, the distillation and sale | Anti-vaccinationists, 56. Benzine and turpentine, as a dis- | Bricks, black, 166. Ceilings, smoky, to whiten, 6 


of, by druggists, 114, 133. Ants, artificial spirit of, 82, 99. infectant, 143. Bricks, paper, 120. Cement for acid troughs, 174, 
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Cement for glassware, 100. 

Cement of glycerine and litharge, 
99, 113. 

Cement, Japanese, 167. 

Cement, Portland, test for, 184. 

Cement for sealing bottles, 143. 

Cements and concretes, 196. 

Cements for glass and rubber, 197. 

Centipede biter *°7, 

Cerate of cant: .iues, 82. 

Cerates, constituents and consis- 
tence of, 41. 

“ereals, estimating the value of, 
189. 

Cerium black, 120. 

Cerium, oxalate of, 193. 

Chamomiles, oil of, 66. 

Chamomiles, syrup of, 201. 

Chancres of the tonsil and mouth, 
126. 

Charcoal for reduction of: nitrate 
of silver, 30. 

Cheltenham salt, 204. 

Chemical game, a, 157. 

Chemical infinity, 87. 

Chemical library wanted, 164. 

Chemicals, home, 209. 

Chemistry without a master, 35, 

Cherries, syrup of, 201. 

Chewing gum, 61. 

Chicken cholera, 83, 130. 

Chickens, to cure gapes in, 208. 

Chilblains, treatment of, 47, 122. 

Chills, chronic, tonic for, 205. 

China, the great wall of, 50. 

China blue, 146. 

Chinese rice paper, 117. 

Chloral hydrate, an anesthetic for 
children, 141. 

Chloral hydrate, an antidote to 
strychnia, 91. 

Chloral hydrate, as a counter 
irritant, 78. 

Chloral hydrate, death from, 42. 

Chloral hydrate, energy of, 78. 

Chloral hydrate inebriety, 158. 

Chloral hydrate, in retention of 
urine, 111. 

Chloral hydrate to prevent sweat- 
ing, 111. 

Chloral hydrate, solubility of, in 
fatty bodies, 60. 

Chloral hydrate, syrup of, correc- 
tion, 49. 

Chloral hydrate changed to chlo- 
roform, 92. 

Chloral hydrate enemata, 37. 

Chloral hydrate, examination of, 
188, 206. 

Chloral hydrate, tolerance of, 71. 

Chloral hydrate, on the use of, 
185. 

Chloride of calcium, solution of, 
153. 

Chlorine mixture, 47, 50. 

Chlorine, the character of, 203. 

Chlorine, to prepare, 122. 

Berta water for diphtheria, 93, 
191. 

Chloroform and combustion, 189. 

Chloroform and morphia, 177, 205. 

Chloroform and quinia, 130. 

Chloroform blistering for neural- 
gia, 204. 

Chloroform for testing drugs, 201. 

Chloroform, tests for, 187. 

Chloroform, the use of, in diseases 
of the heart, 126. , 

Chlorophyl, 50. 

Chlorophyl for coloring canned 
fruit, 61. 

Chlorozone, 108. 

Choava, fluid extract of, 178. 

Chocolate, 198. 

‘Cholagogues, the action of, 46. 

Cholagogues, effect of, on the 
secretion of bile, 126. 

Cholera mixture, Hamlin’s, 49. 

Chromograph, the, 196. 

Cider, to preserve, 166. 

Cigar ends made useful, 151. 

Cigar lighters, perfumed, 161. 

Cigars, flavors for, 65, 199. 

Nee alkaloids and opium, 

5. 

echo alkaloids, to administer, 
208. 

Cinchona bark, harvesting, 203. 

Cinchona bark, poultice of, 82. 

Cinchona cultivation in Califor- 
nia, 187. 

Cinchonic mixture, 106. 

Cinchonidia pills, 33, 

Cistern, newly-cemented, to treat, 


Cisterns, 124, 
eet of bismuth and ammonia, 


Citrate of caffeine in cardiac 
dropsy, 111. 
Citron, oil of, 206, 


Citronella, oil of, 


178, 193. 
Olas ttids, 1383. 
Clay for ling, 33. 


Cleansing polish, 210. 

Clock, a che.sical, 150. 

oes dials, phosphorescent, 114, 

( 

Clove pink, extract of, 162. 

Coal in Chili, 72. 

Coal, facts about, 109. 

Coal, bituminous, 193. 

Coal tar, distillation of, 108. 

Coal-tar benzine, 30, 188. 

Cobalt, malleable, 134. 

Coca, erythroxylon, 62, 120, 173. 

Coca, pharmaceutical preparations 
of, 154. 

Jochineal, tincture of, 153. 

Cockroaches and croton bugs, to 
exterminate, 135, 151. 

Coco-nut oil hair dressing, 49. 

Codeia for diabetes mellitus, 141. 

Cod-liver oil, 120. 

Cod-liver oil, action of, 94. 

Cod-liver oil emulsions, 50, 81, 89. 

Cod-liver oil, extract of malt and 
iodide of iron, 130. 

Cod-liver oil, ferrated, 138. 

Cod-liver oil, substitute for, 181, 

Coffee, 69. 

Coffee, action of, 37, 38. 

Coffee, adulteration of, 166. 

cate an antidote to strychnia, 

Coffee and egg for sk persons, 
ral : 

Coffee, fluid extract of, 123. 

Cottee taverns, 71. 

Coffee for vomiting in cholera in- 
fantum, 151. 

Cognac, oil of, #46. 

Colchicine in rheumatism, 126. 

Oe in the head, eucalyptus for, 

Cold, to produce, by vaporization 
of ether, 157. 

Cold, how to cure a, 111. 

Cold cream, borax in, 196. 

Cold cream, coco-nut oil, 123. 

Colleges of pharmacy, commence- 
ment exercises in, 83, 84. 

College of Pharmacy of New 
York, semi-centennial of, 100. 

College of Pharmacy of Philadel- 
phia, list of graduates, 100. 

Collodion, phenylated, 111. 

Collodion, flesh colored, 178. 

Collodion, hemostatic, 44. 

Colocynth, tincture of, 153. 

Cologne water, 97. 

Color blindness, 181, 191. 

Color, influence of, on organic 
life, 75, 

Coloring liquid, red, 145, 206. 

Colors, mixing, 69. 

Condition powders, 29. 

Condy’s solution, 98. 

Confectionery, green color for, 95. 

Conferve in Fowler’s solution, 89, 
130. 

Congestive chills, nitrite of amyl 
in, 140. 

Conia and its salts, 154. 

Conium mixture, 66. 

Convalescence, 118. 

Consumption, countries exempt 
from, 204. 

Consumptives, Victoria for, 86. 

Cookery for the sick room, 165. 

Cooking by the sun’s rays, 85. 

Copaiba and Bright’s disease, 71. 

Copper, acetate, tincture of, 129. 

Copper, ammoniated sulphate of, 
in tic-douloureux, 180. 

Copper, to coat with iron, 174. 

Copper mixture, 153. 

Copper, to plate iron with, 114, 

Copper, sulphide of, 94. 

Cordial, Maraschino, 35. 

Cordial, Martinique noyau, 203. 

Cordial, strengthening, 65. 

Corks, to make air-tight, 41. 

Corks, paraffined, 67. 

Corks, wooden, 134. 

Corn beer, 166. 

Corn eradicators, 208. 

Corn, the smut on, 50. 

Corneitis of oyster-shuckers, 159. 

«* Corrassa compound,” 67. 

Cosmetic, dangerous, 35. 

Cosmetic powder, 91. 

Cosmetique, white, 35. 

Cosmolin, 29. 

Cotoine and paracotoine, 50, 

Cotton, prepared, 50. 

Cough mixtures, various, 92, 141. 

Cough, oxalate of cerium in, 71. 

Cough syrup, French, 66. 

Coughs, winter, 46. 

Counter irritation for stings, 37. 

Counter practice in France, 87. 
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114, 179. 

Cow tree, milk of the, 95. 

Crayon of nitrate of silver, 58. 

Creasote as a disinfectant, 107. 

Creasote, solidified, 111. 

Crocodile oil, 175. 

Croton chloral, syrup of, 58. 

Croton chloral, therapeutic value 
of, 158. 

Jroton oil treatment ofneevus, 111. 

Croup cured by hypodermic in- 
jection of atropia, 78. 

Croup, substitute for tracheoto- 
my in, 141. 

Crucibles, 45. 

Crucibles, platinum, mending, 45. 

Cubebs, syrup of, 194. 

Cucumber pickles, 178. 

Cucumbers, tape worm in, 88. 

Cures, wonderful, 119. 

Currents through the Suez Canal, 
56. 

Curry powder, 82. 

Cyprus, quinine in, 88. 


Damp weather in England, effects 
of, 209. 

Daniell cell, a home-made, 209. 

Death rate in Detroit, 115. 

Death, sign of, 107. 

Decimal system of notation, 80. 

Decoctions, 161. 

Delahaye’s whooping cough syrup 
191. 

Depilatory, Boudet’s, 34. 

Depilatories, 190. 

Dew, new theory of, 77. 

Dextrine mucilage, 66. 

Diabetes insipidus, 69. 

Diabetes mellitus, codeia for, 141. 

Diabetic urine, test for, 190. 

Dialyzing apparatus, improved,35. 

Diamond, distinguishing the, 75. 

Diarrhea, remedies for, 37, 52, 
153. 

Dietetics, moral, 190. 

eer benzoate of soda in, 
180. 

Diphtheria, chlorine water for, 93, 
191. 

Diphtheria, prize essay on, 191. 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever, 70. 

Diphtheria, spreading, 36. 

Diphtheria, sulphur in, 125. 

Diphtheria, treatment of, 79, 93. 

Diphtheric poison, 190. 

Diphtheric sore throat, treatment 
of, 205. 

Diseases from insufficient food, 204. 

Disinfectant, creasote as a, 107. 

Disinfectants, new, 94, 143. 

Disinfectants and deodorants, 124. 

Disinfection, experiments in, 175. 

Dispensatories, errors in the, 98, 
177, 178. 

Dispensing difficulties, 33. 

Distilling alcoholic liquids, 157. 

Doctors and cooks, 87. 

Dog fennel, 86. 

Dogs, to keep fleas from, 151. 

Dorvavtt, F.L.M., obituary no- 
tice of, 101. 

Dover’s powder, 
68, 177. 

Dressmakers’ fingers, 191. 

Dropsy, cardiac, citrate of caffeine 
in, 111. 

Drug laws of Brooklyn and New 
Jersey, 133, 147. 

Drug store, the arrangement of a, 
161. 

Drug trade of New York, 73. 

Druggists’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, 36. 

Druggists’ responsibility of, in 
poisonings, 74. 

Drugs, adulteration of, 61. 

Drugs, chloroform for testing, 201. 

Drugs, the selection of, 36. 

Drying closet, 79. 

Duboisia as a mydriatic, 125. 

Dye, blue, a new, 189. 

Dye, red, for cotton, 99. 

Dyes, aniline, mordants for, 145, 

Dyes, tests for, 60. 

Dynamite, frozen, 102. 

Dysentery, morphia for, 71. 

Dysmenorrhea mixture, 153. 


camphorated, 


Ear, diseases of, from use of 
tobacco, 70. 

Earth, insignificance of the, 36. 

Earth, population of the, 151, 

Easter eggs, dyes for, 82. 

Eau de Portugal, 148. 

Ebony, imitation, to make, 120. 

Eczema intertrigo, of infants, 204, 

Eczema of the head, 93. 

Effervescing powder, cheap, 91. 


| Counter practice of medicine, 43, | Effervescing solution of tartrate 


of soda, 82. 

Egg preservative, 39. 

Eggs, about, 120. 

Eggs, to judge, 53. 

Egyptain dicers, 127. 

Right minutes under water, 147. 

Elastic bands as surgical appli- 
ances, 159. 

Electric illumination, 45. 

Electric light, the, 76, 102. 

Electric light, to color, 69. 

Electric light and gas, cost of, 150. 

Electric light, nitric acid pro, 
duced by, 61. 

Electric spark pen, 109. 

Electricity and the Japanese, 150. 

Electricity, ploughing by, 150. 

Electricity in thunder storms, 30. 

Electro nickel-plating, 69. 

Electroplating, new process of, 52. 

Electroplating paper, 53. 

Elephant’s gratitude to a druggist, 
164. 

Elixir adjuvans, 97. 

Elixir of bark and iron, 81. 

Elixir of beef, wine, and iron, 68. 

Elixir of calisaya, to decolorize, 
146. 

Elixir of calisaya and iron, 105, 
146. 

Elixir of cinchona from the alka- 
loids, 162. 

Elixir of citrate of bismuth, 145. 

Elixir of chloral hydrate, 98. 

Elixir of coca, 154. 

Elixir of eucalyptus, 49. 

Elixir of grindelia robusta, 162. 

Elixir of hops, 81. 

Elixir of iron, quinia, and strych- 
nia, 177. 

Elixir of licorice, aromatic, 67. 

Elixir of long life, 145. 

Elixir of monobromated camphor, 
65. 

Elixir of pepsine, bismuth, and 
strychnia, 65. 

Elixir of phosphates of 
quinia, and strychnia, 97. 

Elixir of rhamnus frangula, com- 
pound, 177. 

Elixir of salicin, 91. 

Elixir, simple, 98, 114, 129. 

Elixir of stillingia, 82. 

Elixir of valerianate of ammonia, 
146, 179. 

Elixir of wild cherry, 82. 

Elixir of yerba santa, 33. 

Eller’s gout drops, 194. 

Emulsions, 113. 

Emulsions of cod-liver oil, 50, 81, 


iron, 


Emulsion of cod-liver oil and lime, 
102. 

Emulsion of oil of turpentine, 98. 

Emulsions with quillaia, 202. 

Enameled tablets, 167. 

Enemata of chloral hydrate, 37. 

English earth, 66, 67, 178. 

Engravings, old, to clean, 69. 

Eosine, 145. 

Eosine ink, 81. 

Epileptics, malformation of skull 
in, 56. 

Epilepsy, bromides in, 180. 

Epilepsy, worrara for, 111, 

Epistaxis, ligation of the thighs 
in, 141. 

Epithelioma, arbor vitee in, 111. 

Ergot, a substitute for, 138. 

Ergotine in acute ophthalmia, 37. 

Ergotine in goitre, 110. 

Ergotine, hypodermic 
of, 82. 

Ergotine in sanguineous cerebral 
apoplexy, 46. 

Eriodictyon Californicum, 171. 

Eriodictyon glutinosum, 57. 

Erythroxylon coca, 62, 120, 173. 

Essence of bitter almonds, crys- 
tals in, 49. 

Essence of pineapple, artificial, 
29. 

Essence of quince, 97. 

Essence of rennet, permanent, 41. 

Essences, artificial, 51. 

Essential oils and extracts, French, 
28. 

Ether jelly, 36. 

Ether, evaporation of, to produce 
cold by, 157. 

Ethics, professional, 58. 

Ethyl, bromide of, in neuralgia, 
93. 

Ethyl, iodide of, 28. 

Eucalyptus in bronchitis, 190. 

Eucalyptus for a cold in the head, 
78. 

Eucalyptus in malarial disorders, 
70 


injection 


Eucalyptus plantations, 134. 


NI 
Eucalyptus tree, the, 167. 
Evaporating apparatus, new, 157. 
Excipients for quinia pills, 36. 
Explosive mixtures, 121. 
Extract of malt, 65. 


| Extract of opoponax, 146. 


Extract of rose, flavoring, 206. 

Extracts of eucalyptus, grindelia, 
and bladder wrack, 65. 

Extracts, flavoring, watering, 194. 

Extracts, fluid, 88. 

Extracts, fluid, precipitates in, 195. 

Extracts for the handkerchief, 35, 
146, 162, 195. 

Extracts, hard, to soften, 36, 67. 

Rye, duboisia in diseases of, 125. 

Kye, regeneration of the, 181. 

Eye snuff, Hufeland’s, 191. 

Eye stones, 50. 

Eyes, care of the, 36. 


Face powder, 97. 

Face powder cakes, 
206. 

Face wash, English earth, 67. 

Farinaceous drinks, 85. 

Farmers in Massachusetts, 120. 

Fat, action of pancreatine on, 60. 

Fats, to incorporate with clay, 198. 

Fats, melting point of, 75. 

Fatty degeneration from arsenical 
poisoning, 47. 

Favus, treatment of, 47. 

Feathers, bleaching, 94. 

Febrifuge, a new, 37. 

Feeding bottles, 94. 

Fehling’s test, 178. 

Fences, sod, 151. 

Fenugreek seed in medicine, 50. 

Fermentative action of the juice 
of the carica papaya, 75. 

Ferrated cod-liver oil, 138. 

Ferrous chloride, and chlorate of 
potassa, 98. 

Fever, intermittent, roasted salt 
in, 140. 

Fever, malarial, iodine for, 141. 

Fever, typhoid, 52. 

Fever, typhoid, propagation of, 
191. 

Fever, yellow, contagiousness of, 
37 


to harden, 


Fever, yellow, history and treat 
ment of, 148. 

Fever, yellow, origin of, 43, 110. 

Figs in the North, 95. 

Filaria snake from the eye of a 
horse, 175. 

Filtering water, 44. 

Filter paper pulp, 179. 

Filters, 166. 

Fire extinguisher, new, 127. 

Fire, liquid, 184. 

Fire, red, safe and cheap, 31. 

Fires, how to build, 37. 

Fires in chimneys, to extinguish, 
31. 

Fires, colored, 160. 

Fireproofing compounds, 208. 

Flame temperature, 30. 

Flannel, red, undergarments of, 
158. 

Flavoring, leaves for, 54, 

Flax seed meal, the smell of, 130. 

Flea water, 197. 

Fleas, to keep from dogs, 151. 

Flint flaking, 197. 

Florida black root, 114. 

Florida water, 114. 

Flour, compressed, 95. 

Flour, Graham, 149. 

Flowers, ammonia for, 184. 

Flowers, to preserve fresh, 40. 

Fluorescence, 98. 

Fly paper, poisonous, 129. 

Fodder plant, drought-proof, 53. 

Food, adulteration of, 61, 148. 

Food, insufficient, diseases from, 
204. 

Food, the amount required to 
make a pound of meat, 122. 

Food for horses, concentrated, 181. 

Food, preserving by gelatine, 31. 

Food, raw, 86. 

Food, sea weed as, 63. 

Forest tree planting, 54. 

Formule of the New York Hospi- 
tal, 92. 

Formulas, old, reprinting, 50. 

Fowler’s solution, 160. 

Fowler’s solution, conferve in, 
89, 130. 

Fowler’s solution and tincture of 
muriate of iron, 129. 

Fownes’ chemistry, errors in, 99, 
181. 

Fragarine, 30. 

France, counter practice and poi- 
soning in, 86. 

Francis’ triplex pills, 161. 

Frankenia grandifolia, 27, 


s 
iy 
Freckles, removal of, 71. 
French doctors, 117. 
French oils and extracts, 28. 
Freezing mixtures, 81, 145. 
Fruit, canned, coloring for, 61. 
Fruit, preservation of, 104. 
Fruit essences, about, 182. 
Fruit juices, to keep, 203. 
Fruit syrups from the juice, 28, 
57. 
Fucus vesiculosus, 113. 
Fucus vesiculosus in obesity, 204. 
Fuel, ailanthus tree as, 119. 
Fuel, gas as, 31. 
Fuel, sulphides as, 109. 
Fumigating mixture, 47. 
Fur on the tongue, 159. 
Furniture polish, 63, 97. 
Fusel oil in liquors, 79, 89, 162. 


Galvanism, administering medi- 
cines by, 79. 

Gapes in chickens, cure for, 208. 

Gas and ‘‘radiant matter,” 209. 

Gas, coal, and petroleum, 114. 

Gas and the electric light, cost of, 
150. 

Gas as fuel, 31. 

Gas, liquefied, explosion of, 156. 

Gas liquor for extinguishing fires, 
127. 

Gas wells, natural, 72. 

astric juice, chemistry of, 91. 

Gelatine coating pills, 174. 

Gelatine for preserving food, 31. 

Gelatine suppositories, 60. 

Geysers of California, 44. 

Geyser well, the Kane, 209. 

Ginger beer, 166. 

Ginger champagne, 103. 

Ginger, soluble essence of, 187. 

Glasgow, good health and bad 
times in, 210. 

Glass, 197. 

Glass, cements for, 130, 197. 

Glass-dissolving solution, 114. 

Glass, to frost, 162. 

Glass, iridescent. 166. 

Glass, new material for making,31. 

Glass, printing labels on, 197. 

Glass stoppers, to remove, 209. 

Glass stoppers, to grind, 49. 

Glass, transparent paint for, 98. 

Glass, to wash, 52. 

Glass, to write on, 61, 151. 

Glass bottles, to cut, 66. 

Glass, production of, at Pittsburg, 
Pa., 208. ‘ 

Glassware, packing, 77. 

Glass wicks for lamps, 209. 

Glue, casein, 120. 

Glue, elastic, 88. 

tlue, liquid, 72. 

Glue, marine, 197. 

Glycerine, about, 123. 

Glycerine, action of, upon some 
metallic oxides, 139. 

Glycerine, the affinity of, for 
water, 171. 

Glycerine as an anti-ferment, 155. 

Gl yeeene and castor oil pomade, 

Glycerine, compound syrup of, 50. 

Glycerine, nutritive value of, 184. 

Glycerine in pharmacy, 154. 

Glycerine, to solidify, 49. 

Glycerine, test for, 44. 

Glycerine bottles, to fasten labels 
on, 50. 

Giyoemle of the hypophosphites, 
81. 

Glycerole of pepsine, aromatic,113. 

Glycerole of yerba santa, 162. 

Glycyrrhizate of ammonia, 34. 

Gnoscopine, 200. 

Goa powder, 90. 

Goats, cashmere, in Nevada, 53. 

Goitre, treatment of, 110. 

Gold bath, 94. 

Gold-colored bronzes, 119. 

Gold lettering on leather, 194. 

Gold mines in Maine, 184. 

Gold platinum staining in micro- 
scopy, 175. ; 

told to recover from photogra- 
phic bath, 206. 

Gold, to pulverize, 50. 

Golden rod, tincture of, 153. 

Golden seal, tincture of, 146. 

Goulard’s cerate, 187. 

Gout drops, Eller’s, 194. 

Graham flour, 149. 

jranite ironware, 34, 60, 99. 

aie a citrate of magnesia, 
aVou-. 

Grape juice, fermentation of, 159. 

Grape juice wasted, 86. 

Grapes, preserving, 151. 

Gravel in an infant, 141. 

Groundwort as a febrituge, 37, 


Guaiacum mixtfre, in clear solu 
tion, 123. 

Gum arabic, powdered, 29. 

Gum, chewing, 61. 

Gum myrrh, powdered, heat in,66. 

Gums, liniment for the, 181. 

Gynocardie unguentum, 153. 


Hiemoptysis not always serious, 
52. 

Hairdressing of coco-nut oil, 49. 

Hair dyes, 205, 206. 


Hair dye, golden, 97. 


Hair grease, 33. 

Hair, human, odor of, 181. 

Hair oils, about, 65. 

Hair, pigments of the, 86. 

Hair restorers, lac sulphur in, 98. 

Hair tonics, 178. 

Hall’s solution of strychnia, 113. 

Hamlin’s cholera mixture, 49. 

Handkerchief extracts, 35, 
162, 195. 

Hard work and play, 126. 

Harle’s solution of arsenic, 146. 

Hay fever, 178. 

Hays, Dr. Isaac, obituary notice 
of, 101. : 

Head, temperature of the, 38. 

Heartburn, powder for, 181. 

Heart diseases, use of chloroform 
in, 126. 

Heart valves, diseased, 79. 

Heat, application of, 181. 

Heat, intense, 93. 

Hebra’s ointment, 177. 

Hectograph, the, 196. 

Hepatic diseases, chloride of am- 
monium in, 70. 

Herb bitters, 97. 

Hiccough, treatment of, 111. 

Hoffmann’s anodyne and 
drops, 49, 65. 

Hoffmann’s balsamic mixture, 173. 

Homeopathic tincture of aconite, 
202. 

Honey, clarified, 28, 36, 

Honey, ground, 148. 

Honey, Madeira wine from, 149. 

Horses, blisters for, 178. 

Horses, concentrated food for, 181. 

Horses, spavin in, 129. 

Horsley’s test for urine, 60. 

Hospitals in Paris, the cost of, 87. 

Hot drops, 1380, 

Houses, empty, 79. 

Hufeland’s eye snuff, 191. 

Hyacinth cultivation, 39. 

Hydrodynamics, 99. 

Hydrogen, peroxide of, 156. 

Hydrogen peroxide of, for bleach- 
ing, 205. -<s 

Hydrogen the ultimate of every- 
thing, 30. 

Hydrometer scales, 139. 

Hydrophobia cured by oxygen, 37. 

Hydrophobia, a curious case of, 
38. 

Hydrophobia, treatment of, 47. 

Hyocyamus pills, compound, 69. 

Hypochlorite of sulphur, 58. 

Hypodermic solutions, 92. 

Hypodermic treatment of various 
diseases, 140. 

Hypodermic use of muriate of 
quinia and urea, 187. 

Hypophosphite of lime and pyro- 
phosphate of iron, 112. 

Hypophosphites of the human or- 
ganism, 75. 

Hypophosphites, wine of, 98. 


146, 


red 


Katraliptic, medication, 77. 

Ice, artificial, 166. 

Ice, a substitute for, 104. 

Ice cream and beef juice, 191. 

Incompatibles, 205. 

India rubber, artificial, 79. 

India rubber, melting, 82. 

India rubber, new sources of, 54. 

India rubber, to unite, 98. 

India rubber corks, to bore, 151. 

Indigo, soluble, 118. 

Infection, origin of, 38. 

Infusions and decoctions, distilled 
water for, 208. 

Infusions from fluid extracts, 171. 

Ink, blue, aniline, 129. 

Ink, blue-black, 65. 

Ink, bronze, 178. 

Ink, carmine, 206. 

Ink for tin cans, etc., 208. 

Ink, incorrodible, 95. 

Ink, indelible, 49. 

Ink, indelible, Braconnot’s, 208. 

Ink, indelible, to color, 162. 

Ink, India, 145. 

Ink, invisible, 52. 

Ink, marking, for cotton bales, 193. 

Ink, red, 49. 


INDEX. 


Ink, red copying, 
black, 208. E 

Ink, red marking, 193. 

Ink, to remove, from carpets, 81. 

Ink, substitute for, 196. 

Ink, sympathetic, black, 180. 

Ink for writing on tinned iron, 
189. 

Ink, yellow, 145. 

Ink for zinc labels, 53. 

Ink powder, invisible, 82. 

Inks, 50. 

Inks, aniline, to erase, 205. 

Inks, colored for stamping, 113. 

Inks, gold and silver, 114. 

Inks for rubber stamps, 33, 79, 81, 
118, 205. 

Inoculation, antiquity of the prac- 
tice of, 85. 

Insanity and bad temper, 118. 

Insanity feigned, test for, 159. 

Insect powder, 127. 

Insect powder, new, 53. 

Insect, a powder-barrel boring, 
183. 

Insecticide, chloride of lime as an, 
138. 

Insects destroyed by flowers, 183. 

Insomnia, treatment of, 190. 

Iodhydrargyrate of potassium, 98. 

Todide of ethyl, 28. 

[odide of iron, syrup of, to restore, 
41. 

Iodide of potassium, manufacture 
of, 108. 

Iodides, decomposition of, in the 
presence of free acids, 138. 

Iodine, bromide of, tincture, 130. 

Iodine, carbolate of, for inhaling, 
192. 

Iodine, Churchill’s tincture of, 92. 

Iodine, colorless tincture of, 34, 
145. 

Iodine, compound tincture of, 153. 

lodine, Lugol’s solutions of, 193. 

Iodine for malarial fever, 141. 

Iodine in benzol and petroleum 
benzine, 2065. 

Todine ointment, 153. 

Iodine, solution of in oil of al- 
monds, 42. 

Iodine a test for alcohol in chloro- 
form, 187. 

Todoform in fissured nipples, 204. 

Iodoform, the action and use of, 
41, 158. 
Todoform, compound tincture of, 
107. 
Todoform, to render inodorous, 
181. 

Ipecac, fluid extract of, 88. 

Ipecac, syrup of, 97, 130, 137, 154, 
174, 186. 

Tron, bitter wine of, 112. 

Iron, cast, singular property of, 
166. 

Tron, dialyzed, 66, 67. 

Iron, dialyzed, gelatinization of, 
113. 

Iron, dialyzed, incompatibilities 
of, 33. 

Iron, impure, 97. 

Tron, iodide of, 178. 

Iron, nitrogenized, 146. 

Iron, to plate with copper, with- 
out a battery, 114. 

Tron, platinized, 69. 

Tron that will not rust, 63. 

Tron, soluble citrate of, 129. 

Iron, syrup of iodide of, 155. 

Iron, syrup of iodide of, with cod- 
liver oil and extract of malt, 130. 

Iron, syrup of protoxide of, 144, 

Tron, ‘tincture of acetate of, 
Rademacher’s, 158. 

Tron, tincture of, and aromatic 
sulphuric acid, 193. 

Iron, tincture of muriate of, and 
Fowler’s solution, 129. 

Tron ware, enamel for, 66. 

Itch, aristocratic remedy for, 42. 

lvory, artificial, 197. 


which turns 


Baborandi, action of, on the heart, 
69. 

Japan for bright metals, 72. 

Japanese cement, 167. 

Japanese and statical electricity, 
150. 

Jasmin, extract of, 206. 

Javelle water, crystallized, 108. 

Jelly, restorative, 169. 

Jellies, artificial, 177. 

Jockey club extract, 162. 

Jujube paste, 130. 

Jute, American, 198. 

Jute, carbolized, as a wound dress- 
ing, 138. 


Kansas, migration to, 135. 
Kaolin, 184, 194. 


Kerosene to destroy burdocks, 199. 

Kerosene, testing, 40. 

Kinate of quinia for hypodermic 
injection, 46. 

Knight’s pills, 69. 

Koumiss, the use of, 111. 


Labelling, 79. 

Labels, to fasten on glycerine bot- 
tles, 50, 

Labels, to print on glass, 197, 

Labels for tin, 82. 

Lacquer, red, 98. 

Lac sulphur in hair restorers, 98. 

Lactucarium, liquid preparations 
of, 187. 

Lady students in London, 86. 

Lady pharmaceutists in England, 
207. 

Lamps, glass wicks for, 209. 

Lard, benzoated, 201. 

Lard oil, 114. 

Laws, pharmacy, of New Jersey 
and Kings Co., N. Y., 133, 147. 

Lard, rancid, purifying, 66. 

Lard substitutes, 52. 

Laxative bread, 204. 

Lead acetate, death from injec- 
tion of, 126. 

Lead emanations 
painted rooms, 61. 

Lead plaster, 187. 

Lead poisoning, 60, 69, 102, 199. 

Lead nee analytical, note for, 

Leadville, the silver-bearing ores 
of, 197. 

Leather, to dye black, 145. 

Leather to perfume with oil of 
birch, 118, 129. 

Leather paper, 134. 

Leaves for flavoring, 54. 

Leeches, to apply, 94, 146. 

Lemon syrup, 105. 

Lemons, about, 184. 

Lemons, to preserve, 122. 

Lemonade, brandy, 199. 

Lemonade, syrup for, 91, 

Leprosy, probable cause of, 142. 

Leptandrin compound powder, 49. 

Licorice, aromatic syrup and elixir 
of, 34, 67, 201. 

Liebig’s assistants, 164. 

Ligation of the thighs in obstinate 
epistaxis, 141. : 

Lights, colored, for theatricals, 
160. 

Lime, acetate of, 50. 

Lime, chloride of, as an insecti- 
cide, 188. 

Lime, chloride of, ‘and powdered 
opium, 114. 

Lime, chlorinated, effect of am- 
monia on, 155. 

Lime juice, 94. 

Lime tree, culture of the, 119. 

Lime, nitrate of, 195. 

Lime, sulphite, sulphate, and sul- 
phide of, 114. 

Lime water, 177. 

Limes and lemons, 
from, 183. 

Liniment, Canada, 49. 

Liniment, compound iodine, 92. 

Liniment for the gums, 181. 

Liniment, nerve and bone, 81. 

Liniment, Stoke’s, 92. 

Linimentum terebinthin aceti- 
cum, 174, 194. 

Linseed meal, toxic effects of, 142. 

Liquid slating, for blackboards, 
49, 

Liquids, to clarify, 138. 

Liquids, diffusion of, 157. 

Liquor ammonii acetatis, 57, 89. 

Liquors, detection of amylic al- 
cohol in, 203. 

Liquors, the sale of, by Brooklyn 
druggists, 115. 

Lithia, benzoate of, for uric acid 
deposits, 141. 

Liver pads, 180, 148. 

Liver, toothpick in the, 183. 

Locomotion, new mode of, 210. 

Locomotive, life of a, 208. 

Locusts, to kill, 88. 

Long life, to attain, 159, 

Louisiana salt, 199. 

Lugol’s solutions of iodine, 193. 

Luminous clock dials, 114, 119. 

Lunar caustic, elastic pencil of, 
138. 

Lunatics, female, camphor as a 
narcotic for, 141. 

Luton’s test for urine, 60. 


from freshly 


citric acid 


Magnesia, citrate of, 97, 178. 
Magnesia, chlorinated, 91. 
Magnesia, granular citrate of, 208. 
Magnesia, hypochlorite of, 155. 
Magnesia, milk of, 91. 


Magnesia, sulphate of, testing, 107. 

Magnesia, tartrate of, 153. 

Magnolia water, 206, 

Maiaria and ammonia, 142. 

Malarial fever, iodine in, 141. 

Malarial disorders, eucalyptus in, 
70. 

Malt, extract of, 65. 

Mammary abscess, prevention of, 
204. 

Mandrake and podopbyllin, 129. 

Manganese, borate of, 114, 

Mangifera Indica, 27. 

Manuscripts, old, to imitate, 29, 

Manzanita, 161. 

Maraschino cordial, 35. 

Marble, to remove rust from, 178. 

Marble, to remove silver stains 
from, 161. 

Marbleized iron ware, 34, 60, 99. 

Mariner’s compass, 40. 

Marriageable age, 183. 

Martinique noyau cordial, 203. 

Matches, safety, 40. 

Maté, the, 167. 

Mathematical problem, 206. 

Mead, sarsaparilla, 98. 

Meat, the amount of food required 
to make a pound of, 122. 

Meat, borax for preserving, 179. 

Meat, extract of, 145. 

Meat juice, 208. 

Meat, preservation of, 79. 

Meat, syrup of, 174. 

Meconates of morphia, 34, 122. 

Medical fees in London, 58. 

Medical philosopher, 85. 

Medical science, 120. 

Medication and alimentation 
through the skin, 10: 

Medicine, counter practice of, 43. 

Medicines, classification of, 159. 

Melilotol—oil of melilotus, 90. 

Melting point, ascertaining, 189. 

Mercurial vapors, test for, 139. 

Mercury, biniodide of,. 187. 

Mercury, purifying, 203. 

Mercury, yellow iodide of, 129. 

Merinos, to restore, 29. 

Mesmerism in surgical operations, 
159. 

Metallic oxides, action of glycer- 
ine upon, 149. 

Metals, action of wines upon, 175. 

Metals, behavior of, when heated 
in vacuo, 208. 

Metals, japan for, 72. 

Meteorite, a golden, 72. 
Metrical system of weights and 
measures, 30, 66, 69, 86, 103. 
Metrical weights, prescribing in, 
193. 

Mexican vanilla, 75. 

Michigan State Board of Health, 
115. 

Microscopic tormentors, 71. 

Microscopy, gold-platinum, stain- 
ing in, 175. 

Midwifery, carbolic acid in, 47. 

Mildew, to remove from linen, 
129. 

Milk of the cow-tree, 95. 

Milk diet in inflammation of the 
bladder, 78. 

Milk, fermentation of, 166. 

Milk lemonade, 151. 

Milk, preservation of, 71, 102. 

Milk, test for starch in, 151. 

Milk, transfusion of, 52. 

Milk, various kinds of, 118. 

Milk, watered, test for, 2038. 

Millefleurs bouquet, 199. 

Mills, hand, to clean, 200. 

Mineral, a new, 167. ; 

Mistura ferri et conii composita, 

66, 69. 

Misturi pani, 49, 65, 66. 

Mocking-bird food, 65, 99, 177. 

Moles, to remove, 85. 

Monsel’s solution, 193. 

Moon, changes in the, 127. 

Morocco, the diseases of, 54. 

Morphia, bimeconate, solutions of, 
34, 49. 

Morphia and chloroform, 177, 205 

Morphia for dysentery, 71. 

Morpbia eating, 66. 

Morphia, large doses of, 47. 

Mortars, wedgwood, to clean, 178. 

Mother drops, 162. 

Moths, a way to kill, 118. 

Mouldy bread, dangers of, 71. 

Mouldy casks, cleansing, 174. 

Mouth, chancres of the, 126. 

Mucilage, dextrine, 66. : 

Mucilage, office, 65. 

Mucilage, quick drying, 35. 

Mugwort root, tincture of, 153. 

Musk, artificial tincture of, 109. 

Musk, extract of, 98. 

Musk and liquor of potassa, 194, 


ae 


pte + 


es 


: 


Neevus, croton oil for, 111, 
ails, the names of, 197, 

Nephritic powder, 153. ; 

Nerve ointment, 66, 

Nerve stimulant, 124. 

Nervine drops, 162. 

Nervous disorders, 110. 

Nervous prostration, remedy for, 
190. 

Neuralgia, blistering for, 204. 

Neuralgia, bromide of ethy] in, 93. 

Neutralizing powder, 49, 

Nickel, malleable, 134. 

Nickel plating, improvements in, 
69 


Nickel plating solution, bogus, 36. 
Nickel plating without a battery, 
150. 

igrosine, preparation of, 157. 
ipple wash, Dr. Atlee’s, 49. 
Nipples, fissured, iodoform in, 
204. 

Nitrate of silver crayons, 58. 
itrate of silver, reduction of, by 
charcoal, 30. 

itrate of silver, to separate from 
nitrate of copper, 112. 

itre, sweet spirit of, poisoning 
by, 142. 

itrobenzol, poisoning by, 142. 
itroglycerine as a medicine, 78. 
orwegian green oil, 66. 

) urses as cooks, 118. 

Nurses, training school for, 165. 
Nutgall powder, adulteration of, 


84. 

Rute, poisoning by, 190. 
utmegs, 134, 

ux vomica water, 153. 

besity, treatment of, 47, 204. 

bservatory dome of paper, 164. 
cean’s death traps, 210. 
sophagus, apomorphia for clear- 
ing, 71. 

ee ecsctoal Association, 

il of amber, 109. 

il, ‘‘ American,” 67. 

il, argan, 175. 

Dil of bitter almonds, solution of 

| iodine in, 42. 

Dil, carminative, 66. 

Dil, castor, adulterated with lard 

) oil, 81. 

Dil of citron and lemon, 206. 

Dil of citronella, 178, 193. 

Dil, cod-liver, emulsions of, 50, 81, 

} 89, 102. 

Dil, cod-liver, ferrated, 138. 

Sil of cognac, 146. 

Dil, crocodile, 175. 

dil, croton, in treatment of ne- 

' vus, 111. 

Dil of eggs, 79. 

Dil, fusel, to detect in alcohol, 79. 

il, fusel,removal of, from liquors, 

| 89, 162. 

Dil, green, Norwegian, 66. 

)il of henbane, green, 66, 

)il of melilotus, 90. 

eo mustard, to preserve milk, 

| 102. 

)il, olive, bleaching, 79. 

)il of rhodium, 114. 

Jil, snake, artificial, 50. 

Jil, skunk, 51. 

Dil of St. John’s wort, 33. 

)il of spike, factitious, 206.' 

)il of wintergreen, 82. 

)ils, coloring for, 69, 99. 

)ils and extracts, French, 28. 

Jils, hair, 65. 

)intment, Bordeaux, 131. 

)intment, calamine, 153. 

)intment of chrysophanic acid, 82. 

)intment, Hebra’s, 177. 

)intment, iodine, 153. 

Jintment of oxide of zinc, 195. 

)intment, Scott's, 129. 

)intment, shepherd’s purse, 153. 

)intment of wax and oil, 195. 

)intment of zinc, compound, 146. 
Jintment, vaseline, 203. 

)intments, consistence and con- 

stituents of, 41. 

Jintments, officinal, 179. 

Jintments, various, 92. 

Neate of mercury, 67. 

leate of zinc, 79. 

leate of zincfor pruritus ani, 130. 

‘leo-stearate of mercury and bis- 
muth, 154. 

'phthalmia, acute, ergotine in, 37. 

bo and cinchona alkaloids, 
pium and coffee, effects of, 38. 
pium cures, fraudulent, 97, 

pium smoking, 37, ~118. 

pium, tincture of, 179. 

pium in the United States, 57. 


Opium worm, the, 205. 
Opoponax, extract of, 146. 
Orange peel, tincture of, 50. 
Orange wine, 63, 97. 

Oranges and orange flowers, 63. 
Orchards, zinc labels for, 117. 
Origin of life, 56, 

Orris root cultivation, 39. 
Oscillating movement of vessels 
of water on a hot stove, 194. 
Oxalate of cerium in coughs, 71. 
Oxides of phosphorus, basic 

characters of, 42. 
Oxygen; is it an element ? 65. 
Oxygen, explosion in preparing, 
1 


Oxygen for hydrophobia, 37. 

Oxygen, medicinally, 92. 

Oyster-shuckers’ corneitis, 159, 

Oysters, dried, 135. 

Ozone, 69. 

Ozone generator, 109. 

Ozone in relation to health and 
disease, 123. 


Pain killers, 146, 

Paint, cheap, 99. 

Paint, fresh, no lead emanations 
from, 61. 

Paint for plastered walls, 199. 

Paint, transparent, for glass, 98. 

Painting buildings, 208. 

Pancreatine, action of, on fat and 
starch, 60. 

Paper bricks, 120. 

Paper, to electroplate, 53. 

Paper, leather, 134. 

Paper observatory dome, 164, 

Paper, rice, 117. 

Paper, splitting, 183. 

Paper, test, new, 45. 

Paper, transparent, 40. 

Paracotaine, 50. 

Paraffine, 79. 

Paraffine, a substitute for wax, 79. 

Parasites of the skin, 38. 

Pr -egoric, to test, 203. 

ens otha quick process for, 161, 

78. 

Paris green, 129, 159, 206. 

Partridgeberry, compound syrup 
of, 205. 

Paris hospitals, cost of, 87. 

Paste for labels on tin, 82. 

Paste for paper hanging, 52. 

Paste, universal, 67. 

Pastiles for burning, 152. 

Patent medicine tax in Penn., 36. 

Patent medicines, the sale of, in 
Connecticut, 68. 

Pearson’s solution of arseniate of 
soda, 145. 

Peat, utilization of, 103. 

Pen, electric spark, 109. 

Pencils to write on glass, metal, 
ete., 151. 

Pepsin, aromatic glycerole of, 113. 

Pepsin, aromatic liquid, 82. 

Pepsin powder, to dissolve: 66. 

Pepsin, wine of, 67. 

Peptone, 79, 189. 

Percentages in England, 153. 

Permanganate of potassa in water 
analysis, 88, 65. 

prose of hydrogen, 156, 158, 
193. 

Peruvian balsam, collection of, 29, 

Peruvian balsam, therapeutic uses 
of, 46. 

Peruvian balsam, syrup of, 201. 

Peruvian balsam, test for, 201. 

Pestilence, universal, 166. 

Petroleum benzine and coal tar 
benzine, 30, 188. 

Petroleum, to deodorize, 34. 

Petroleum flames, to extinguish, 
40, 189. 

Petroleum soaps, 59. 

Petroleum, solidification of, 31. 

Petroleum, testing, 40. 

Petroleum and its uses, 109. 

Pharaoh’s serpent’s eggs, 34, 66. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, 26th and 27th annual 
meetings of, 25, 169. 

Pharmaceutical Society, Califor- 
nia, 115, 207. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Connecticut, 68. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Geor- 
gia, 101. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Kentucky, 131. 

Pharmaceutical 
Missouri, 207. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Kings 
Co., N. Y., 68, 101, 182, 195. 


Association of 


Pharmaceutical Association of 
Maine, 179. 
Pharmaceutical Association of 


New Hampshire, 195. 


INDEX. 


Pharmaceutical Association of 
New York State, 116. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Nova 
Scotia, 132, 

Pharmaceutical 
Ohio, 179. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Pennsylvania, 181. 
harmaceutical Association of 
Quebec, 163. 

Pharmaceutical 
Vermont, 195. 

Pharmaceutical Society of Rock 
County, Wis., 182, 196. 

Pharmaceutical etiquette, 98, 131. 

Pharmaceutical stills, tax on, 99. 

Pharmacopceia, error in the, 178. 

Pharmacopeeia, revision of the, 
100, 171, 196, 

Pharmacy in Massachusetts, 180. 

Pharmacy in Turkey, 208. 

Pharmacy a profession, 164. 

Pharmacy in San Francisco, 164, 

Pharmacy law in France, 99. 

Pharmacy law of Kings County, 
IN a Ycotosdiel 05: 

Pharmacy law of New Jersey, 133. 

Pharmacy laws, 66. 

Pharmacy, the practice of, in New 
York, 33. 

Pharmacy school of Michigan 
University, 147. 

Phosphates, experiments with, 111. 

Serr ieee clock dials, 114, 

19. 

Phosphorus and bisulphide of car 
bon, explosive product of, 139. 

Phosphorus changed to hypophos- 
phite in the stomach, 47. 

Phosphorus lamp, 102. 

Phosphorus, the manufacture of, 
107. 

Phosphorus, and oxides of phos- 
phorus, 42, 58. 

Phosphorus preparations, 73. 

Phosphorus, tincture of, 82. 

Phosphorus and yellow fever, 93. 

Photographic process for copying 
drawings, 206. 

Photographing by telegraph, 150. 

Photographs, blue, 206. 

Photography in banking, 102. 

Photogravure, Scamoni’s process 
for, 157. 

Phthisis, cure of, 135. 

Physicians’ mistakes, fatal, 36. 

Physician and pharmaceutist, 65. 

Piano keys, to whiten, 65. 

Pill machines, improving, 115. 

Pill mass, proportion in, 122. 

Pill mass, troublesome, 178, 193, 
194, 205. 

Pill, a moderate sized, 66. 

Pills and pill excipients, 106. 

Pills, cinchonidia, 33. 

Pills of citrate of iron and quinia, 
194, 205. 

Pills, to coat with gelatine, 174. 

Pills, compound hyocvyamus, 69, 

Pills, corrective chalybeate, 146. 

Pills; cutting, 121. 

Pills, oxgall, 69. 

Pills of quinia and cinchonidia, 
excipients for, 36, 

Pills, to silver, 66. 

Pills, soft, to sugar coat, 49. 

Pills, triplex, 161. 

Pilocarpia, dose of, 161. 

Pilocarpia a remedy against bald- 
ness, 141. 

Pilocarpia, effects of hypodermic 
injections of, 206. 

Pilocarpia, the extraction of, 202. 

Pilocarpia, muriate of, action of, 
204. 

Pineapple, artificial essence of, 29. 

Pineapple, artificial oil of, 97. 

Pink color not affected by alkalies, 

Pink root, adulterated, 195. 

Pinoley and attoley, 90. 

Pipes, brier root, 71. 

Pituri, 148. 

Plague, symptoms of the, 143. 

Plant for fodder, drought-proof, 
53. 

Plants in houses, 120. 

Plaster, adhesive, 102. 

Plaster, black. 49, 65. 

Plaster, miraculous, 153. 

Plaster of Paris casts, 166, 208, 

Plaster, setting of, 134, 

Plasters, ointments and cerates,41, 

Play and hard work, 126, 

Ploughing by electricity, 150. 

Pneumatocatharterion, 121. 

Podophyllin and mandrake, 129. 

Podophyllum resin, dose of, 181, 

Podophyllum, resin of, 28. 

Poison, antidote to, 94. 

Poison oak, remedy for, 97. 


Association of 


Association of 


Poisoning, criminal, in France, 86, 

Poisoning with salicylate of so- 
dium, 86. 

Poisonings, responsibility of drug- 
gists in, 74, 

Poisons, reptile, 190. 

Polish, cleansing and renovating, 
210. 

Pollini’s decoction, 131. 

Pomade of castor oil and glycer- 
ine, 49. 

Pomades, stick, 35.*" 

Pomatum, crystalline, 174. 

Pomatum, heliotrope, 33. 

Poppy flowers, syrup of, 201. 

Pork, fat, a substitute for cod- 
liver oil, 181. 

Portugal water, 148. 

Postal cards, international, 164. 

Postal cards, rules for using, 207. 

Potash from corn cobs, 69. 

Potash, phosphate of, as a condi- 
ment, 183. 

Potassa, bichromate of, large dose 
of, 98. 

Potassa, chlorate of, powdering, 

Potassa, liquor of, and musk, 194. 

Potassa chlorate and _ ferrous 
chloride, 98. 

Potassa, chlorate of, solubility of, 
206. 

Potassa, oxalate of, 205. 

Potassium, bromide of, catarrh 
from, 47. 

Potassium, cyanide of, poisoning 
by, 71. 

Potassium, iodide of, 108. 

Potassium, iodide of, a substitute 
for, 123. 

Potassium salts in extract of bel- 
ladonna, 153. 

Potato, sweet, the, 53. 

Potatoes, to preserve during win- 
ter, 210. 

Potter’s powder, 68. 

Poultice of cinchona bark, 82, 

Poultices, 38. 

Powder, insect, 127. 

Powders, condition, 29. 

Powders, neutralizing, 49. 

Powders, sachet, 27. 

Prescriptions to be judged, 33, 35, 
65, 82, 97, 114, 1380, 145, 146, 
161, 194. 

Prescriptions, the renewal of, 146. 

Preserving salt, 208. 

Prints, impressions from, 69. 

Propylamine in acute articular 
rheumatism, 140. 

Protein, 79. 

Prunes, medicated, 49. 

Pruritus ani, oleate of zine for, 
130. 

Pruritus pudendi, 79. 

Pruritus vulve, 47. 

Psoriasis, pyrogallic acid in, 140. 

Puberty, early, 78. 

Puche’s syrup of cubebs, 194. 

Pulse in health and disease, 94. 

Purple of the ancients, 168. 

Purple for show bottles, 34. 

Putty, dry, to remove, 79. 

Pyrethrum roseum as an insecti- 
cide, 108. 

Bye oe acid as an antiseptic, 
107. 

Pyrophosphate of iron and hypo- 
phosphite of lime, 112, 

Pyroxylon, 98. 


Quackery, how it thrives, 152. 

Quassia water, 153. 

Queensland, the climate of, 86. 

Quicklime for blasting, 184. 

Quicksilver, discovery of, 150. 

Quillaia as an emulsifying agent, 
202. 

Quillaya bark in skin diseases, 140. 

Quillaya tooth wash, 145. 

Quince, essence of, 97. 

Quince seeds, adulteration of, 195. 

Quinia, action of, on the skin, 69. 

Quinia and alkalies, 81. 

Quinia, bromohydrate of, as an 
antipyretic, 124. 

Quinia and capsicum, 86. 

Quinia, consumption of, in Russia, 
52. 

Quinia in Cyprus, 88. 

Quinia, to disguise the taste of, 
67, 107. 

Quinia, to distinguish from cin- 
chonidia, 84. 

Quinia, free, 147. 

Quinia and iron pills, 205. 

Quinia, kinate of, for hypodermic 
injections, 46. 

Quinia and licorice in mixtures, 

) 
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Quinia mixture, precipitating, 113. 

Quinia and urea, muriate of, for 
hypodermic use, 187. 

Quinia, to precipitate with ammo- 
nia, 98. 

Quinia, rash from, 181. 

Quinia salts. preparation of, 106. 

Quinia, sedative action of, on the 
bladder, 78, 99. 

Quinia and strychnia, separating, 
174. 

Quinia and tincture of 1ron, 162. 

Quinoidia, compound tincture of, 
107. 


WRademacher’s preparations, 129, 
153. 

Raspberry sugar, 91. 

Rats, incendiary, 104. 

Rats and mice, to poison, 151. 

Red, coloring, liquid, 145, 206. 

Red dye for cotton, 99. 

Red lacquer, 98. 

Reich’s sugar test, 33. 

Rennet essence, permanent, 41. 

Reptile poisons, remedy for, 190. 

Resin, to whiten, 33. 

Retort stands, 120. 

Rbamnus Purshiana, 27. 

Rheumatic arthritis, Trousseau’s 
poultice for, 86. 

Rheumatism, colchicine in, 126. 

Rheumatism, propylamine in, 140. 

Rheumatism, salicylate of soda 
in, 46, 93, 113, 126. 

Rhubarb, compound powder, 49. 

Rbubarb. effects of, on urine, 37. 

Rhus radicans, poisoning by, 181. 

Rice paper, Chinese, 117. 

Rrey, Dr. J. C., obituary notice 
of, 101. 

Robare’s aureoline, 193 

Rose water, 42. 

Rose, flavoring extract of, 206. ] 

Roses, soot for, 40. 

Rubber, artificial, 79. 

Rubber corks, to bore, 151. 

Rubber, new sources of, 54. 

Rubber stamps, 129. 

Rubber waste, utilization of, 208. 

Rubbish, 209. 

Rum ether, 97. 

Russian army, losses of the, 86. 

Rusting, protection against, 55. 


Sachet powders, 27. 

Safety matches, 40. 

Salicin, elixir of, 91. 

Salicylate of soda, 81, 86. 

Saliva and digestion of starch, 89. 

Salt, rock, in Nevada, 73. 

Salt and woodwork, 94. 

Salve, black, 49. 

Sanitary rules for the Mississippi 
Valley, 124. 

Santonin, effects of, on urine, 37. 

Santonin poisoning, 159. 

Santonin, to dissolve, 81. 

Sargasso Sea, 54. 

Sarsaparilla mead, 98. 

Sassafras an antidote to some 
vegetable poisons, 142, 161. 

Scales, brass, lacquer for. 146. 

Scales, brass, to clean, 206. 

Scamoni’s process of photogravure, 
157. 

Scarlet fever, 70. 

Schafhirt’s tapeworm remedy, 161, 

Science, practical value of, 102. 

Science in the streets, 134. 

Scillitin. 34. 

Scott’s ointment, 129. 

Sea foam, or dry shampoo, 34, ! 

Sea-sickness, nitrite of amyl in, 
180. 

Sea-weed as food, 63. 

Sealing wax for fruit cans, 167. 

Seed, ancient, germination of, 94, 

Seeds, age of, and sex of flowers, 
149. 

Senecio arvensis as a febrifuge, 37. 

Seneka, fluid extract of, 171. 

Seneka, falsified, 195. 

Senna, Algerian, properties of, 29. 

Senna, confection of, to prevent 
moulding, 36. 

Senna figs. 82. 

Shea butter, 107. 

Sheep-laurel seeds, 65. 

Sheep wash, carbolic, 114. 

Shellac, white, 120. 

Shepherd’s purse, 145. 

Shepherd’s purse, tincture and 
ointment of, 153. 

Shock, new treatment of, 111. 

Shoe dressing, 193. 

Show bottles, to prevent freezing, 
34. 

Show bottles, purple for, 34. 

Show colors, benzine for, 97, 

Sick-room cookery, 165. 
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Silk assaying, 39, 
Silver nitrate of, 
solution of, 82. 
Silver, nitrate of, from silver alloy, 

69. 
Silver ores of Leadville, 197. 
Silver, to recover, 67, 206. 
Silver plating liquid, 64, 185. 
Silvering metals without heat, 184. 
Silvering solution, 97, 194. 
Skin grafting, warts for, 37. 
Skin, vegetable parasites of the,33. 
Skulls of women, 181. 
Slag, utilizing, 52. 
Sleeplessness, remedy for, 93. 
Small doses, 111. 
Smallpox disappearing, 204. 
Smut of corn, 50. 
Snake bites, 51. | 
Snake oil, artificial, 50. | 
Snellen’s test for binoculai vision, | 
142. 
Snowballing in July, 166. 
Snuff from cigar ends, 151. 
Soap bark in skin diseases, 140. 
Soap, 208. 
Soap, curd, 194. 
Soap, green, 205 
Soap, soft, adulteration of, 76. 


concentrated 


Social science and adulterations, 61 | 


Sockets, alloy for, 203. 

Sod fences, 151. 

Soda, benzoate of, 203. 

Soda, benzoate of, in diphtheria, 
180. 

Soda, hydrosulphate of, 194. 

Soda mixture, 63. 

Soda, nitrate, solution, 153. 

Soda, salicylate of, in rheumatism, 
46, 98, 113, 126. 

Soda, santonate of, 205. 

Soda, solution of, 178. 

«Soda sulph,” 162. 

Soda, sulphate of, an antidote to 
carbolic acid, 158. : 

Soda, tartrate, solution of, 82, 112, 
129. 

Soda, tungstate of, 48. 

Soda water without a generator, 
81. 

Sodium ethylate, 59, 184. 

Solders and alloys, 196. 

*Solubility of certain bodies in 

soaps and alkaline resinates, 59. 

Soot, arsenic in, 76. 

Soporific mixtures, 47. 

Spavin in horses, 129. 

Specific gravity, a problem in, 
206. 

Specific gravities, method of tak- 
ing, 75. 

Specimens, living, by mail, 162. 

Specimens, to preserve, 113. 

Spectacles, to postpone the use of, 
182. 


Steel mixture, 145. 

| Steel rust, 61. 

| Stencil paste, ‘« deleble,” 34. 
Stephanotis, extract of, 162. 


| Stines, counter irritation for, 37. 
S 


St. Louis, causes of low mortality 
rate of, 154 

Stone, artificial, 81. 

Stone in the bladder, large, 52. 

Stone, permeability of, 189. 

St. Peter’s drops, 153. 


Strawberries for cholera infan-| 


tum, 52. 


| Strychnia, chloral an antidote to, 


91. 


| Strychnia, coffee an antidote to, 


124. 


| Strychnia, Hall’s solution of, 113. 


Strychnia and quinia, separating, 
174. 

Strychnia, small fatal dose of, 159. 

Strychnia, test for, 52. 

Suez Canal, currents through, 56. 

Sugar, cane, changed to grape 
sugar, 69. 

Sugar, cane, from grape sugar, 
130. 


| Sugar cane, hardy, 99. 


Sugar coating soft pills, 49. 
Sugar of milk, 186. 
Sugar test, Reich’s, 33. 


| Sugars, refined, analysis of, 166. 
Sulphate of soda as a by-product 


in manufacture of mineral wa- 
ters, 156. , 
Sulphides as fuel, 109. 
Sulphur in diphtheria, 125. 
Sulphur, hypochlorite of, 58. 


Sulphur, precipitated, adultera- | 


tion of, 173. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, 199. 
Sumbul, fluid extract of, 113. 


| Sun, new uses of the, 150. 


Sunstroke, remedies for, 141. 

Suppositories, 79. 

Suppositories, gelatine, 60. 

Suppositories, to make in summer, 
177, 192, 205. 


Sweating, chloral to prevent, 111. 

Sweet potato, the, 53. 

Sweet spirit of nitre, poisoning by, 
142. 

Sweet spirit of nitre, rusty, 145. 

Sydenham’s antispasmodic mix- 
ture, 191. 


179. 
Syrup of chloroform, 106. 
Syrup of coffee, 107. 
Syrup of croton chloral, 58. 
Syrup of cubebs, 194. 
Syrup of Dover’s powder, 98. 
Syrup of ipecac, 97, 130, 137, 154, 
164, 174. 


|'Tartar emetic and 


Surgical instruments, cleaning,70. | 


INDEX. 


Syrup of Yerba Santa, 53, 97. 
Syrups, formulas for, 201. 


Syrups, fruit, 28, 57. 
iron, and soda, 113. 
Tallow, vegetable, 45. 


| Tannin, effect of, on iodide 
starch, 187. 


Tannin, to remove from vegetable 


solutions, 184. 
Tanning materials, 175. 
Tanning, new way of, 69. 
Tape-worm in cucumbers, 88. 


Tap2-worm remedy, Schafhirt’s, | 


161. 
Tar, coal, distillation of, 108. 
Tarantula bites, 127. 


33. 


/Tax on patent medicines in Penn- | 


sylvania, 36. 


Tax on pharmaceutical stills, 99. 


Tea, toxic effects of, 181. 


on the, 111, 209. 
Teeth, grafting, 125. 
Teeth, paper, 108. 
Teeth set on edge, 94. 
Telegastrograph, the, 55. 
Telegraphy, aerial, 77. 


Temperature of the body, new | 


method of taking, 47. 


Tetanus from hypodermic injec- | 


tion, 79. 
Text- books, correcting, 114. 


Thaumasite, a new mineral, 167. 

| Theatricals, colored lights for, 160. 

| Therapeutics, transcendental, 159. | 
Thuja accidentalis in epithelioma, | 


Lat. 


Thymol, 184. 
Thymol and iodoform, 131. 


with, 204. 


| Tic-douloureux, ammoniated sul- 


phate of copper in, 180. 


|'Tin utensils, testing for lead, 115. 
Tinned iron, ink for writing on, 


| 189: . 
Toad, poison of the, 204. 


| Tobacco, diseases of the ear from 
Syrup of blackberry, aromatic, | 


use of, 70. 


| Tobacco, effects of, on the teeth, 


| 209. 


| Tobacco, external use of, poison- 


ing by, 142. 
| Tobacco, flavors for, 199. 


| Tobacco water and tincture, 153. 


| Toilet waters, 67, 206. 
| Tolu, syrup of, 34, 50. 


Syrups, the cold process for, 138. 


Syrups of lactophosphate of lime, 


Wenia, salicylic acid against, 78. 


astringents, | 


Thunder storms, electricity in, 30. 


Thymol and thymol camphor, 58. 
Thymolized lymph, vaccinating 


Tully’s powder, 63. 


men, 159. 
Turpentine, emulsion of oil of, 98. 


Type metal, 114. 
Typhoid fever, spreading, 191. 


of 
| Ultramarine, artificial, 180. 

| Unguentum aromaticum, 66. 
Unguentum gynocardie, 153. 
Uranine, 52. 

| Urea, harmlessness of, 
blood, 37. 


hypodermic use, 187. 

| Urethral fever, 71. 

| Uric acid, 120. 

Urine, blue, 174. 

Urine, chemistry of, 91. 
Urine, diabetic, test for, 190. 


potash on, 78. 


tonin on, 37. 
Urine, retention of, chloral in,111. 
Urine, test for sugar in, 69. 
Utah mineral wax, 77. 


Waccination and re-vaccination, 
142. 


lymph, 204. 
Valentine’s meat juice, 71. 


130, 166. 
Vanilla, extract of, 194. 
Vanilla from oats, 151. 
Vanillin, artificial, 130. 
Vanillin from Siam benzoin, 58. 
| Varnish, 51. 
Vaseline ointment, 203. 


salts, 174. 
Vegetable parasites of the skin, 38. 
Venice turpentine, 193. 
Ventilation of bed rooms, 94. 
Victoria for consumptives, 86. 
Vinegar, adulterations of, 189. 
Vinegar, cider, 194. 
Vinegar rouge, 97. 
Violet, extract of, 162. 


ergot, 138. 

oil, 81. 
Violet water, 206. 
Violets, syrup of, 201. 


walnuts, 141. 
Vulve pruritus, remedy for, 69. 


Tubercles, infectious nature of, 125 


Turpentine, action of, on work- 
, 


Turpentine solution, anodyne, 153. 


Wltramarine, adulteration of, 199. 


in the) 


Urea and quinia, muriate of, for) 


Vaccinating with thymolized 


Vanilla beans, cultivation of, 75, 


Vegetable matter, the solution of, 
promoted by alkalies and their 


Viscum album a substitute for 


Vitalized phosphates and cod-liver 


Vomiting treated by tincture of 


| 


| Urine, effects of rhubarb and san- | 
Teeth, action of various substances | 


Water-closet conveniences, 117. 


Water colors, arsenic’ in, 167. 

Water, decomposition of, by cop 
per, 178. 

Water, delicate test for, 30. 

Water, distilled, for infusions and| 
decoctions, 208. ] 

Water, drinking, 
of, 191. 

Water, filtering, 44. 

Water, hard versus soft, 149. 

Water supply, 124. 4 

Wie well, and chloride of silver, ‘| 

9. | 

Waters, toilet, 67, 206. 

Waterproofing umbrellas, 79. 

Wax, benzoated, 204. 

Wax, coca, 63. 

Wax, mineral, 77. 

Wax producing plants, 72. 

Wax, solution of, in turpentine 
113. 

Wax tree, 196. | 


contamination ) 


| 
i 


| Urine, effect of bicarbonate of | Wax for wax flowers 65. 


Weights and, measures, verifica-| 
tion of, 163.. . 
Wheys, 94, 165. 
Whiskers, to restore 
Whisky, about, 31. 
Whisky and beer, 127. | 


the color, 33. 


| Whisky, to test, 66. 


Whitewash, 35, 65. 

Whooping cough, 
190, 191. 

Windows, frosty, 178, 193. 

Wine of beef and iron, 82. 

Wine coloring, 94. 

Wine of hypophosphites, 98. 

Wine of iron, bitter, 112. 

Wine, Madeira, from honey, 149. 

Wine, old port, 148. : 

Wine from oranges, 63, 97. 

Wine of pepsin, 67. 

Wine, tartaric acid in the dregs of 
157. 

Wines, action of, upon metals, 175 

Wines, doctored, 40. . 

Wines, sour, treatment of, 193. — 

Winter cough, 46. 

Women, the skulls of, 181. 

Woop, Dr. Grorce B., obituar 
notice of, 101. 

Wooden utensils, 94. 

Woodwork, coating for, 56. b| 

Woorara for epilepsy, 111. 

Worcestershire sauce, 114, 145. | 

Wounds, carbolized jute as || 
dressing for, 138. | 

Writing, old, to restore, 79. 


remedy for, 


Yeast atest for diabetic urine, 19¢ 

Yellow fever, form and contag 
ousness of, 37. 

Yellow fever, history and trea 
ment of, 148. 


Spermaceti, to powder, 184. 
Spiritus etheris nitrosi, 155. 
Spiritus formicarum, 82, 99. 
Sponge propagation, artificial, 99. 
Sponges, Bahama, 208. 


Syrup of glycerine, 50. 

| Syrup of hypophosphites, com- 
pound, 194. 

Syrup of iodide of iron, 41, 155, 

Syrup of lactucarium, 1387. 


| Tongue, fur on the, 159. 

| Tongue, tasting power of the, 199. 
Toothache cure, 111. 

Tooth pastes, rose and coral, 177, 


Wall paper, to prevent its coming 
off, 65. 

Walnut, black, to imitate, 114. 

Walnut catsup, 114. 

Walnuts, tincture of, for vomit- 


Yellow fever, origin of, 43, 110. 
Yerba reuma, 27. 

Yerba santa, 57, 58. 

Yerba santa, elixir of, 33. 


Sponges for straining syrups, 66. 

Spontaneous combustion, 91. 

Spruce, essence of, 161. 

Squills, 34. 

Squill root, to powder, 205. 

Stains of nitrate of silver, to re- 
move, 97. 

Stains, reagents for removing,165. 

Stamps, rubber, to make, 129. 

Stamps from misdirected letters, 
207. 

Starch, action of pancreatine on, 
60. 

Starch, iodide of, effect of tannin 
on, 187. 

Starch, soluble, 50. 


Syrup for lemonade, 91. 

Syrup of licorice, 34, 67, 201. 

Syrup of meat, 174. 

Syrup of partridgeberry, com- 
pound, 205. 

Syrup of phosphate of iron, quinia, 
and strychnia, 66. 

Syrup of protoxide of iron, 144. 

Syrup of pyrophosphate of iron, 
66. 


Syrup, raspberry, adulteration of, 


Syrup of stillingia, compound, 
129. 


Syrup of tolu, 34, 50. 
Syrup of verdigris, 149. 


Tooth powder, changeable, 122. 

Tooth powder, charcoal, 187. 

| Tooth wash, quillaya, 145. 

Topers, suggestion to, 87. 

Torpedoes, 129. 

Town pump, the, 191. 

Toxicological essay, 159. 

Tracheotomy, substitute for, 
croup, 141. 

Tree planting, 54, 119. 

Tremor, significance of, 159. 

Trichine, how to look for, 102. 

Tricopherous, 160. 


arthritis, 86. 


from, 136. 


Trousseau’s poultice for rheumatic 


Truss pads, to prevent irritation 


ing, 141. 
Warburg’s tincture, 34. 
Warts, for skin grafting, 37. 
Washing powders, 151. 
Washing woolens, 79. 
Wasps under chloroform, 53. 
Waste products, 54. 
Water and alcohol, separation of, 
by distillation, 137. 
Water, aluminous, 49. 


in 


of, 156. 


potassium in, 33, 65. 
Water, aromatic, 118. 
Water, carminative, 181, 


Water, ammonia-free, preparation 


Water analysis, permanganate of 


Yerba santa, glycerole of, 162, 

Yerba santa for disguising th 
taste of quinia, 107. 

Yerba santa, tincture and syru 
of, 58, 97. 

Ylang ylang, extract of, 35. 


Zinc, acetate, pills of, 153. 

Zinc, to color, 67. 

Zinc labels, ink for, 53. 

Zinc labels for orchards, 117, 12) 

Zine ointment, compound, 146. 

Zinc, oleate of, 79. 

Zinc, oleate of, for pruritus al 
130. | 

Zinc, oxide of, in diarrhea, 37, 

Zulu assegai, 184. 
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| bbreviation or cypher, 105, 128. 
‘bbreviations, 58. 
\bsorbent paper, writing on, 126. 
lcid, benzoic, corrosive sublimate 
lin, 65. 
\cid, benzoic, preparation of, 81. 
lcid, boracic, as a preservative, 
116. 
cid, butyric, preparation of, 39. 
cid, carbolic, as a reducing 
agent, 39. 
eid, carbolic, a remedy for bee 
stings, 38. 
cid, carbolic, 95 per cent.; 78, 
187. 
‘cid, carbolic, ointment, 137, 154. 
‘cid, carbolic, ointment, com- 
/pound, 154. 
cid, carbolic, poisoning by, 54. 
icid, carbolic, to dissolve when 
erude, 154. 
\cid, carbolic, turning red, 100, 
| 122. 
‘cid, carbolic, vapors of, for dis- 
infecting, 52. 
‘cid, carbolic, vapor of, in gan- 
|grene of the lung, 119. 
icid, carbonic, to purify, 112. 
icid, citric, manufacture, 183. 
cid, eitric, synthesis of, 148. 
‘cid, duboisic, 70. : 
icid, formic, artificial, 132. 
cid, free hydrochloric, to ad 


\in solution of ferric chloride, 
182. 

lcid, hydriodic, chemically pure, 
165. 

cid, hydriodic, in asthma, 151. 
icid, hydriodic, syrup of, 59. 
lcid, hydrobromic, dose of, 204. 
‘cid, hydrocyanic, to preserve, 99. 
cid, hyocholic, 105. 

cid, hydrofluoric, in diphtheria, 
85. 


cid, hypophosphorous, 220. 
cid, lactic, as a hypnotic, 184. | 
cid, nitric, fuming, 90. 

cid, nitric and glycerine, 75. 

cid, nitromaric, 171. 

cid, oxymuriatic, 106. | 
cid, phosphate, Horsford’s, 43. | 
cid, phosphoric, 43. | 
cid, phosphoric, and pyrophos- | 
phate of iron, 92. 

cid, phosphoric, slimy matters 
in, 186. 

cid, pyrogallic in psoriasis, 216. 
cid, pyrogallic, poisonous prop- 
erties of, 85, 

cid, pyroligneous, the manufac- | 
ture of, 58. 

cid, salicylic, 80. 
cid, salicylie, administering, 91. | 
cid, salicylic, dose of, 84. 
cid, salicylic, for damp rooms, | 
86. 


| 


| 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXIV., 1880. 


Acids, hydrobromic and hydrio-| Analysis of plants, a method for | Bathing in the sea, 118. 


dic, from oil of copaiba, 82. 

Acids, salicylic, carbolic, gallic, 
and tannic; their reactions with 
ferric chloride, 190. 

Acetic ether as an insecticide, 45. 

Aconitia in Neuralgia, 119. 

Aconitia poisoning, 147. 

ADELAIDE NEILSON; cause of her 
death, 201. 

Adhesive plaster, a substitute for, 
215. 

Adhesive plaster, elastic, 35. 

Air-cushions, Japanese paper, 224. 

Agate, to convert into onyx, 158. 

Agriculture in the Holy Land, 142. 

Ague, cure for, 55. 

Alabaster, to clean, 126. 

Alcohol by electricity, 39. 

Alcohol and digestion, 199. 

Alcohol for pill masses containing 
essential oils, 41. 

Alcohol, diluted, from spirit of any 
strength, 163. 

Alcohol, sale of, by druggists, 58. 

Alcohol, to deodorize, 132 

Alcohol, to free from fusel oil, 47. 

Alcohol, to purify with nitrate of 
silver, 159. 

Alcohol lamps, 1388. 

Alcoholic preparations, to color, 
153. 

Alcoholism, acute, treatment of, 
216. 

Alkalies in glycosuria, 54. 

Alkaloids, a reagent for, 82. 

Alkaloids, chloride of zinc a test 
for, 70. 


| Alkaloids of cinchona, cost and 


value of, 149. 
*“* Allspice”’ scrap-book, 75. 


_Almond, bitter, flavoring extract 


of, 75. 
Aloes, essential oil of, 66, 
Aloes in beverages, test for, 149, 
Aloes wood, 170. 
Aluminum acetate in surgery, 54. 


Alumina, acetate of, as an anti-| 


septic, 216. 
Alumina, to precipitate, 95. 
Amaurosis from salicylate of soda, 
150. 
Amber mining in Samland, 224. 
** Ame,” 221. 
pen Hospital in Shanghai, 
90. 
Amidogen, 153. 
Ammonia citrate, solution of, 188. 
Ammonia manufacture, 170. 
Ammonia nitrate, behavior of, 
210. 
Ammonia, salts of, to keep, 132. 
Ammonia, sulphate of, 70. 
Ammonia, synthesis of, 116. 


| the, 146. 

Anatomical specimens of bones, 
to prepare, 107. 

Anatomical uses of the cat, 79. 

| Aniline dyes for leather, 102. 

| Aniline ink paper, 102. 

Aniline red in wine, 47. 

Aniline stains to remove, 137. 

Aniline violet, buying, 91. 

Animal electricity, 222. 

Animal rubber, 63. 

Anise-seed cordial, 107. 

Annatoine, 74. 

Anodynes, danger of combining, 
215. 

Anthrax of fruit trees, 223. 

Antimony, liver of, 220. 

Antiperiodic, wild bergamot as an, 
55. 

Antiscorbutic, an, 1038. 

Ants acure for currant worms, 144. 

Ants experiment, 71. 

Aperient, a simple, 35. 

Apomorphia muriate, action of, 
54. 

Apples, salicylic acid for preserv- 
ing, 143 

Aquarium cement, 225. 

Army worm, habits of the, 141, 

Arnica eruption, 118. 

} Arnica, poisoning by tincture of, 
190. 

Arsenic in fabrics, easy test for, 
215. 

Arsenic in the brain, 192, 210. 

Arsenic poisoning, to prevent, 135. 

Arsenic: why is it poisonous ? 150. 

Arsenic, singular action of, on 
sugar, 117. 

Arsenical poisoning, 
ate of iron in, 78. 


subcarbon- 


| Arseniuretted hydrogen the cause 


of hemoglobinuria, 190. 


| Art from a medical standpoint, 


167. 
Artificial precious stones, 109. 
Asthma, hydriodic acid in, 151. 
Asthma remedy, Dr. Hair’s, 186. 


| Atropia, sulphate of, for hypoder- 


mic use, 89. 
Audiphone, the, 60. 
Autumn leaves, 64. 


Babies and fairs, 212. 
Bacteria and mosquitoes in stag- 
nant water, 46. 
Serks delicate, new form of, 
o. 


| Baldness from fright, 79. 


Balsam de Maltha, 42. 
Balsam of anise, 57. 

Balsam of anise, Tripp’s, 89. 
Balsam of honey, 57. 


| Balsam, pulmonary, 220. 


Ammonia, valerianate, to cover | 
Balsam, Warren’s, 90. 


the odor of, 75. 


Baths, girl repeaters in the free, 
175. 

| Battery, a new, 226. 

| Baunscheidt’s oil, 90. 

| Bay rum, 1388. 

| Bay rum, cheap, 186. 

Bdellium, African, 162. 

Bdellium, opaque, 162. 

Bedbugs, to destroy, 219. 

Beef, curing, by injecting brine, 

| 465. 

| Bee stings, carbolic acid for, 38. 

| Bees, the activity of, 64. 

Beer, condensed, 80. 

| Beer, effects of cold on, 165. 

| Beer, nettle, 35. 

Beer, root, extract and flavoring, 

Pa oie 

| Beer, spruce, 126. 

| Beer statistics, 147. 

Beer, to test for glycerine, 165. 

| Beet sugar, vanillin in, 129. 

Bells, metallic alloy for, 45. 

Berberis aquifolium, note on, 115. 

Bergamot, wild, as an antiperi- 
odic, 55. 

BERNARD CLAUDE, 
monument to, 171. 

Betony, or ‘‘ betune,” 171. 

Bile in urine, to detect, 100. 

Biliary calculi, olive oil in large 
doses for, 216. 

Binoxide of hydrogen, 220. 

Bird glue, 112. 

Birds, railway, 141. 

Bismuth and potassium, double 
iodide of, as a reagent for alka- 
loids, 82. 

Bismuth, detection of, in inor- 
ganic mixtures, 82. 

Bismuth phosphate, to replace 
the subnitrate, 151. 

Bismuth, pure nitrate of, 100. 

Bismuth subnitrate, 140. 

| Bitter weed, 187. 

| Bitters, about, 154. 

| Bitters, cordial, 169. 

Bitters, restorative, 57. 

Bitters, tonic, 66. 

Bitters, wine, 78. 

Blackberry cordial, 153. 

Blackberry laxative, 95. 

Blackberry-root, elixir of, 158. 

Black haw, chemical constituents 
of, 183. 

Black root, 154, 169. 

Black walnut, to imitate, 45. 

| Blacking, harness, 89. 

Bladder wrack, 87. 

Bleaching animal 
fabrics, 47. 

Bleaching tissues, improvement 
in, 191. 

Blood, extract of, 113. 

Blow-pipe, to test minerals, 183. 


proposed 


tissues and 


Boudet’s depilatory, 219. 
| Bougies, nasal, 183. 
| Bou-nefa or thapsia garganica, 
| 129. 
Brandreth’s pills, 185. 
Bran separated from flour by elec 
| tricity, 143. 
| Brass cleaning liquid, 204. 
| Brass, cloth for cleaning, 45. 
| Brass, sheet, to cut, 112. 
| Bread as a digestive agent, 176. 
| Bread, brown, versus white, 128. 
| BREWER, JAMES AND HENRY, 
| death of, 77. 
Bright’s disease, fuchsine in, 217. 
| Bromides, disguising the taste of, 
226. 
| Bromine, solidified, 116. 
Bromine, solvents for, 91. 
Bronze powder poisoning, 190. 
Bronze statuary, by new method, 
212. 
Bronze, white nickel, 143. 
Bronzing gas fixtures, 58. 
Buckthorn, syrup of, 78. 
Burns, salve for, 103. 
Burns, treatment of, 207. 
Butter, ancient, 192. 
Butter, artificial, condemned in 
French asylums, 157, 
Butter color, 137. 
Butter, rancid, to improve, 45, 
176. 
Butter, to preserve, 122. 


Cabbage, red, new colors from, 
83. 

Cactus fiber, 64. 

Cairo School of Pharmacy, 94. 

Calcium salicylate in the serous 

diarrheas of infants, 216. 

Calico, English, composition of, 

64. 

Calisaya cordial, 57, 156. 

Calomel, stability of, 146. 

; Camphor, dyes from, 133. 
Camphor ice, vaseline, 90. 
Camphor, monobromated, 100 
Camphor water and laudanum, 

137. 
Camphorated oil poisoning, 85. 
Camphorated phenol, 107. 

| Canada balsam, tincture of, 41. 

| Canary birds, 174. 

| Candles, tallow, to harden, 77. 

| Cannabis indica tincture of, in 

aqueous mixtures, 127. 

| Canned meats and vegetable, 179. 

| Cantharides, old, 126. 

| Cantharides, tincture 

| chloral,in enuresis, 67. 

| Cantharidin, dialysis for extract- 

| ing, 99. 

| Capping bottles, Soulan’s process 

for, 199. 


of, and 


| Caramel, 169. 


| Ammoniacal salts in diabetes, 217. 
| Ammonium chloride, and iron, 134. 
Amyl, nitrite action of, 78. 


cid, salicylic, for 
apples, 143. 


cid, salicylic, in lumbago, 78, 


preserving 


cid, salicylic, in wines and Amy, nitrite of, in night-sweating 
syrups, 95. of phthisis, 55. 
cid, salicylic, to preserve cider, | Anmsthesia, local, by bromide of 


219. 

cid, sulphuric, explosion of ap- 
paratus, 71. 

sid, tannic, crystalline; 210. 

2id, tartaric, for quinia pills, 106. 
cid, valerianic, examination, 99. 
cid, valerianic, fromthe root 47. 


ethyl, 1384. 

Anesthetic, bromide of ethyl {as 
an, 85. 

Anesthetic mixture of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, 85. 

Analgesia caused by rapid and 
forcible respiration, 151. 


Bank checks; to prevent their al- 
teration, 210. 

Baptisia tinctoria, the alkaloid of, 
34. 

Barks, East India, importation of, 
44, 

Barium binoxide, determination 
of active oxygen in, 133. 


Barley, pearl, 209. 
Barn-door prescription, 144. 
Barometer, glycerine, 156. 


Blue wash, 107, 

Bodily heat and dirt, 85. 

‘Bog butter,” Irish, 142. 

Bone black, value of, 55. 

Bone glass, 61. 

Bones, chemical composition of | 
in joint affections, 83. 

Book notices, 48, 64, 79, 96, 111, | 
128, 176, 226. 


for uric acid concretions, 70. 


Barometric solution, 105. 
Barrels, wine, lining for, 77. | 


heat, 154, 


| Carbolate of Jime, 155, 186. 

| Carbolic acid, crude, to dissolve, 
154. 

| Carbolic composition, universal, 

Deol 

Carbon, bisulphide of, to recover, 


Carbonic acid explosion in a coal 
mine, 149. 


| Boro-citrate of magnesia a solvent | Card board, waterproof, 187. 


Carica papaya, 200, 219. 


Bottles, dried quickly without | Carp culture, 175. 


Cascara sagrada, tincture of, 106, 


Ly 


Cash business, 44. 
Castor oil emulsion, 91. 
Castor oil, improved, 99. 
Castor oil soap, 138. 
Castor oil, to administer, 35. 
Catarrh of the throat, to cure, 103. 
Catarrh snuff, 219. 
Catarrh snuff, white, 106. 
Catharral affections, yerba santa 
in, 37. : 
Catechu, extract of, 74. 
Caustics, improved, 132. 
Cedar apples and berries for tape- 
worm, 185. 
Cedron seeds as febrifuge, 190. 
Celluloid, manufacture and uses 
of, 63. 
Celluloid, to clean, 59. 
Cement, aquarium, 226. 
Cement for glass labels, 73. 
Cement for rubber, 41. 
Cement, hydraulic, bleaching, 102, 
Cements for celluloid, 90. 
Cements for glassware, 58. 
Cements, various, 61. 
Oerium oxalate for cough, 166. 
Charcoal in turkeys’ feed, 175. 
Chemical apparatus, improved, 39. 
Chemica] nomenclatures, 219. 
Chemical photographs, 121. 
Chemical repulsion, 132, 
Chemicals, action of light on, 117. 
Chemistry, organic, recent ad- 
vances in, 100. 
Cherry bark, wild, detannating, 
57, 220. 
Chest diseases, petroleum for, 84. 
Chewing gum, 138. 
Chian turpentine, 115. 
Chian turpentine, dangers of, 166. 
Chicken monsters, 169. 
Chicle, a substitute for rubber, 62. 
Chilblains, remedies for, 35. 
China, foot binding in, 223. 
Chinese patients, 223. 
Chinoidia iodosulphate to esti- 
mate quinia, 164. 
Chloral camphor ointment, 54. 
Chloral, effects of the continued 
use of, 84. 
Chloral hydrate and camphor, in 
’ therapeutic doses, 78. 
Chloral hydrate as an antidote, 95. 
Chloral hydrate as an antidote for 
strychnia, 150. 
Chloral hydrate injurious to the 
eyes, 79, 89. 
Chloral hydrate statistics, 94. 
one of potash in burns, etc., 
Chloride of calcium, 153. 
Chloride of lime, 153. 
Chlorinated lime, 153. 
Chlorodyne, 91. 
Chlorodyne, dispensing, 121. 
Ce aba compound elixir of, 
Chloroform, determination of the 
strength of alcoholic solutions 
of, 214. 
Chloroform liniment, compound, 
204. 
Chlorophy], 51. 
Cholera, chicken, 169. 
Cholera drops, Thielman’s, ‘58. 
Cholera, hog, 154. 
Cholera remedy, Dwight’s, 203. 
Chrome alums, 41. 
Chromograph, the sale of the, 47. 
Chromographic ink, 41, 78, 106. 
ae salicylic acid to preserve, 
Cigar, analysis of a, 47. 
Cinchona, alkaloids, 
value of, 149. 
Oinchona bark from Jamaica, 131. 
Cinchona bark, to exhaust, 81. 
Yinchona barks, analysis of, 34. 
Cinchona calisaya ledgeriana, 49. 
Oinchona cure for inebriety, 151. 
Oinchona, tincture and fluid ex- 
tract of, 48. 

Oinchonidia pills, 185. 
Oinchonidia sulphate and fluid ex- 
tract of licorice, 204. é 

Cinchonidia, to dissolve, 187. 

Cia bark, adulteration of, 

Cinnamon, essence of, 57. 

Cinnamon water, 220. 

Clothing material, new, 77. 

Clover blossoms, 42. 

Coal dust, inhalation of, 134. 

Coal oil smell, to remove, 90. 

Coal tar, distillation of, 82. 

Coal tar colors, identification of 
the, 215. 

Cobalt and nickel, separating, 52. 

Cobalt, or fly-stone, 186. 

bee compound tinctlire of, 


cost and 


Cochineal powder, compound, 90, 
137. 

Cod-liver oil, 65. 

Cod-liver oil, emulsion of, 43, 75, 
91, 196. 

Cod-liver oil, iodo-ferrated, 197. 

Cod-liver oil, tasteless, 196. 

Coffee in opium poisoning, 35. 

Coins and medals, casts from, 210. 

Cold; its effects on insects, 174. 

Cold cream without oil, 33. 

Coldest spot on earth, 79. 

Colleges of pharmacy, commence- 
ment exercises of, 92. 

College of Pharmacy of Califor- 
nia, 44, 

College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, 
annual meeting of, 76. 

College of Pharmacy, Massachv- 
setts, 139. 

Collodion, iodoformed, 118. 

Cologne, Farina, 89, 106. 

Cologne, ‘‘ imperial,” 148. 

Cologne, new mown hay, 161. 

Cologne, verbena, 155. 

Cologne, violet, 161. 

Cologne water, 90, 138, 219. 

Color sense evolution, 167. 

Colors for alcoholic preparations, 
153. 

Colors for show bottles, 136, 219. 

Composition powder, 170. 

Congress water, artificial, 148, 
154. 

Conifer, products of the, 36. 

Conium, ethereal tincture of, 105. 

Connecticut Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, 76. 

Consumption, onions in, 217. 

Copaiba, soluble, 153. 

Copaiba and storax emulsion of, 
73. 

Copaivate of soda, 166. 

Copper alloy that will adhere to 
glass, 47. 

Copper, etching on, by photo- 
graphy, 138. 

Copper in pickles, 225. 

Copper, new process to refine, 165. 

Jopper-plating on zine, 149. 

Copper sulphate in syphilis, 166. 

Coral, cleaning, 45. 

Coral, precious, 206. 

Cordial, blackberry, 153. 

Cordial, neutralizing, 155. 

Corn ointment, 153. 

Corpses, dangers of placing prema- 
turely on ice, 86. 
Corrassa compound, new varieties 
of, 90. 
Corossive 
acid, 65. 

Corrosive sublimate, solvents for, 
203. 

Cotton goods rendered uninflam- 
mable, 148. 

Cotton-leaf tea as a galactagogue, 
84. 

Cough mixtures of Hartford Hos- 
pital, 166. 

Cough mixture, 
acid, 170. 

Crayon drawings, to fix, 106. 

Creatin and creatinine, 165. 

Crystallization, designs produced 
by, 207. 

Crystallized Prussian blue, 149. 

Crystals of metals, 148. 

Cudbear, tincture of, 155. 

Cupric test pellets for sugar, 82. 

Curtains, incombustible, 192. 

Curacao cordial, 131. 

Curagao flavor, 188. 

Curare in hydrophobia, 85. 

Curarine, 95. 


sublimate in benzoic 


hydrobromic 


Damp rooms, salicylic acid for, 
86. 

Dandruff eradicator, 161. 

Dead, preserving the, 71, 91. 

Deafness, kerosene oil for, 64. 

Death-feigning fakirs, 167. 

Death, signs of, 166. 

Decoctions, infusions and fluid ex- 
tracts, 180. 

Dentistry, a curious calculation 
in, 147. 

Depilatory, Boudet’s, 219. 

Dextrine, new process for, 80. 

Diabetes, ammoniacal salts in, 217. 

Diabetes, maple sugar in, 135. 

Diabetes, nitrate of uranium in, 85. 

Diabetic sugar, test for, 52. 

Dialysis for extracting canthari- 
din, 99. 

Diamond, artificial, 108. 

Diamond, explosion of a, 127. 

Diamond ink for writing on glass, 
222, 

Diamonds, the origin of, 63. 


INDEX. 


Diarrha@a, ceanothus Americanus 
for, 54. 

Diarrhea mixture, New Haven 
Hospital, 201. 

Diarrhea mixture, Dr. Squibb’s, 
74. 

Diarrhcea and temperature, 135. 

Diarrhceas, serous, of infants, cal- 
cium salicylate in, 216. 

Digestion and indigestion, mod- 
ern, 167. 

Digitalis, to identify, 159. 

Digitalis leaves, adulterated, 197. 

Diphtheria, hydrofluoric acid in, 
85. 

Diphtheria, prevention of, 84, 103, 
119. 

Dipsomania, cinchona cure for, 
151, 170. 

Dirt and_bodily heat, 85. 

Disinfectants, comparative pro- 
perties of, 100. 

Disinfection by heat and the vap- 
ors of carbolic acid, 52. 

Dispensing, the art of, 50, 68. 

Dispensing difficulty, 153. 

Diuretics, the action of, 84. 

Dobel’s solution, 137. 

Doctor, a royal, 125. 

Dog, the pedigree of the, 174. 

Dog, vesical calculi in a, 135. 

Dogs, rabid, remedy for bites of, 
108. 

Doses, large, 158, 170, 185. 

‘« Double staining,” 126. 

Drops and minims, 185. 


Drug clerks, wholesale, a school |’ 


for, 205. 

Druggist, an Australian, convict- 
ed of manslaughter, 191. 

Druggists in the Custom House, 
75. 

Drugyists as jurors, 108. 

Druggists’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, 124. 

Druggists, liquor selling by, 219. 

Druggists not merely dealers in 
medicines, 187. 

Druggists, the profits of, 125. 

Druggists selling liquor, 75. 

Drugs, dangerous, 44. 

Drunkenness, Peruvian bark in, 
38. 

Duboisia, 70. 

Dyeing, quantity of water needed 
for, 173. 

Dyes from camphor, 133. 

Dynamite, improvement in the 
manufacture of, 143. 

Dyspnaa, quebracho bark in, 119. 


Ear, a horn bug in the, 55. 

Early closing of drug stores, 187. 

Earth, edible, from Japan, 142. 

Earthquake warnings, 207. 

Earthquakes in Hungary, 80. 

Eczema, oleate of lead in, 78. 

Eczema, chronic, ointment for, 
161. 

Editor, the work of an, 64. 

Egg, experiment with an, 157. 

Egg soap, 80. 

Eggs, costly, 225. 

Eggs, liming, 89. 

Eggs, to preserve, 122. 

Eggs, preserved, 192. 

Electric lamp, smoke of, 71. 

Electric light, Brush’s, 108. 

Electric lights, shades for, 209. 

Electric shock, death from, 118. 

Electricity, alcohol by, 39. 

Electricity, animal, 222. 

Electricity in the human body, 
149, 

Electricity, seeing by, 157. 

Electro-dynamie paradox, 200. 

Electrolysis to remove hair, 78. 

Elend’s klauen, 74. 

Elixir of ammonio.-citrate of bis- 
muth, 188. 

Elixir of bismuth, ferrated, 169. 

Blixir of blackberry root. 16538, 
188, 195. 

Elixir of bromide of calcium, 189. 

Elixir of bromide of potassium, 
189. 

Elixir of bromide of sodium, 189. 

Elixir of calisaya bark, 189. 

Elixir of calisaya and iron, 189. 

Elixir of calisaya, iron, and bis- 
muth, 189. 

Elixir of calisaya, iron, bismuth, 
and strychnia, 189. 

Elixir of calisaya, iron, pepsine, 
and bismuth, 189. 

Elixir of cascara sagrada, 57. 

Elixir of chloroform, compound, 
214, 

Elixir of cinchona, iron, and stry- 
chnia, 189. 


Elixir of cinchonidia, iron, and 
strychnia, 189. 

Elixir of coca leaves, 189. 

Elixir of corydalis, compound, 
189. 

Elixir of gentian with chloride of 
iron, 170. 

Elixir of guarana, 189. 

Elixir of hops, 189. 

Elixir of iron, quinia, and stry- 
chnia, 91. 

Elixir, laxative, 189. 

Elixir of matico, compound, 43. 

Elixir of orange, compound, 189. 

Elixir of pepsine, 189. 

Elixir of pepsine and bismuth, 
105, 189. 

Elixir of pepsine, bismuth, and 
calisaya, 189. 

Elixir of pepsine, bismuth, and 
strychnia, 189. 

Elixir of pepsine and strychnia, 
65. 

Elixir of pepsine, bismuth, stry- 
chnia, and iron, 189. 

Elixir of phosphate of iron, qui- 
nia, and strychnia, 169, 186, 189. 

Elixir of pyrophosphate of iron, 
quinia, and strychnia, 189. 

Elixir, red, 58. 

eae of rhubarb and magnesia, 
189. 

Elixir, simple, 58, 204, 219. 

Elixir of taraxacum, compound, 
188, 208, 213. 

ees of valerianate of ammonia, 
189. 

Elixir of valerianate of ammonia 
and quinia, 189. 

Elixir of yerba santa, 169. 

Elixirs and their preparation, 188. 

Elixirs, resinous, to clarify, 203. 

Embrocation, counter - irritant, 
161. 

Emery beds, new, 44. 

Emery wheels, to repair, 188. 

Emetia, pure, preparation of, 99. 

Emplastrum oxycroceum, 186. 

Employers, responsibility of, 186. 

Ems mineral water, 45. 

Emulsifier, tincture of seneka as 
an, 82, 

Emulsion of balsam of Peru, 196. 

Emulsion of castor oil, 196. 

Emulsion of Chian turpentine, 196. 

Emulsion of cod-liver oil, 48, 91, 
196. 

Emulsion of cod-liver oil and hy- 
pophosphites, 75. 

Emulsion of copaiba balsam, 196. 

Emulsion of copaiba resin, 196. 

Emulsion of storax and copaiba, 
7B. 

Emulsion of turpentine oil, 196. 

Emulsions, 196. 

Enamel for iron ware, 172. 

Enemas, Zulu, 192. 

Engravings, to clean, 74. 

Enuresis, remedy for, 67. 

Ergot and ergotines, 198. 

Ergot, mill for powdering, 35. 

Ergotin; danger of its prolonged 
employment, 191. 

Essence de templine, 36. 

Etching fluids for iron and steel, 
59. 

Ethers, compound, dangerous as 
anesthetics, 166. 

Ether, death from inhalation of, 
79. 

Ether, nitrous, spirit of, 61, 137. 

Ether, to recover, 69. 

Ether, spirit of, B. P., 154. 

Ethics, a question of, 187, 220. 

Ethyl, bromide of, as an anzsthe- 
tic, 85. 

Ethyl bromide, dangers of, 166. 

Ethyl, bromide of, local anzesthe- 
sia by, 184. 

Eucalyptus in Isle of Man, 167. 

Eucalyptus and pine, sanitary 
properties of, 86. 

Euphorbium varnish, 63. 
Executed criminal, resuscitation 
of, 181. 
Experiment 

steam, 200. 
Explosion of carbonic acid in a 
mine, 149. 
Extract of almond, flavoring, 75. 
Extract of grindelia squarrosa, 90. 
Extract of peach, flavoring, 203. 
eye of pineapple, flavoring, 
03. 
Extract of poke root, 90. 
erty of raspberry, flavoring, 
Extract of senna, deodorized, 220. 
re of strawberry, flavoring, 
Extract of white rose, 74. 


in decomposing 


Extracts of beef and malt, 73. 

Extracts, fluid, preparation of, 130. 

Extracts, pharmaceutical, 69. 

Extracts, to prevent moulding in, 
65. 

Eyes, chloral injurious to the, 79 
89. 


Fabrics, test for arsenic in, 215. — 

Face powders, 74, 219. 

Fat, fear of, 103. 

Fats, to color orange, 154. 

Fats and oils, corrosion of iron by, 
182. 

Fear, morbid, 127. 

Feet. sweating of the, treatment, 
217. 

Fehling’s solution, improved, 182. 

Fermentation, rapid, 215. 

Ferric chloride, citro-sodic solu- 
tion of, 188. 

Ferric chloride; its reactions with © 
salicylic, carbolic, gallic, and 
tannic acids, 190. 

Ferric phosphate, citro-ammoni- 
acal solution of, 188, 195. 

Fever, intermittent, wild berga- 
mot in, 55. 

Fevers, intermittent and remit- 
tent, treated without quinia, 88. | 

FFF and FFFF ammonia or ni- | 
tre, 153. 

Fig-tree juice as digestive fer- 
ment, 205. 

Filter pulp, 121. 

Fir balsam and nitric acid, 171. 

Fireproofing fabrics, 176. 

Fires, colored, 42. 

Fires, colored, to burn slow, 186. 

Fish killed by electricity, 62. 

Fish scales for jewelry, 105. 

Fish sounds, 121. 

Fishes, habits of, 143. 

Flavoring extracts, 75, 203. 

Flavorings for meat, 186. 

Flies,* killing with gunpowder, 
128. 

Flour, bran separated by electric- — 
ity from, 143. 

Flour, patent, 175. 

Flowers, changing the color of, 
101. f 

Flowers, to preserve with their 
colors, 203. Ny, 

Fly paper, non-poisonous, 57. 

Fogs, to disperse, 109. 

Food, sanitary, 82. 

Foot binding in China, 223. 

Fossil, costly, 158. 

Freezing mixtures, 154. | 

French Codex, revision of the, 94. 

Frog farm, 62. i 

Frost on show windows, 41. : 

FRouDe#’s reported blunder, 186. — 

Fruit syrups, 99. 

Fruit trees, anthrax of, 223. 

Fuchsine in Bright’s disease, 217. 

Fucus vesiculosus, 37. j 

Furnace, a dangerous, 85. | 

Furniture, to age, 176. / 


Gadbury’s spleen mixture, 74, 
Galvanic deposits, 46. 
Gainbling request, a, 185. 
Garlic, to preserve, 89. 
Gas pipes, leaks in, to detect, 128. 
Gastric juice, influence of sweat- 
ing on the value of, 134. 
Gastric juice, to prepare and dis- 
pense, 195. 
Gastric juice vs. Pepsine, 221. 
Gas well near Boston, 192. 
Gelatinization and medicinal value 
of solution of dialyzed iron, 214, | 
Gelsemium, doses of the prepara-_ 
tions of, 204. | 
Gelsemium, tincture of, 106. 
Geology, auscultation in, 62. 
German Pharmacopeia, revision 
of the, 221. 
Ginger, extract of, 122. 
Ginger, soluble essence of, 43, 
186. i 
Ginger ale, extract of, 58, 121. i 
Glass, diamond ink for, 222. 
Glass, drilling, 47, 111. i 
Glass, gilding, 52. q 
Glass, ground, imitating, 96, 126. 
Glass, malleable, 209. | 
Glass tubing, 108. 3 
Glassware, cements for. 58. k 
Gloves, white, to clean, 106. 
Glucose, arsenious acid in, 108. 
Glucose or grape sugar, 80, 170. 
Glucose as a reductive agent, 199. 
Glue, how to use, 62. - 
Glue liquid, 110. f 
Glue, to prevent from cracking, 
144. 
iat a French doctor on, 
205. 


Glyerine in acidity of the stomach, 
190. 
| Glycerine; its affinity for water, 
; 161. 
Glycerine cream, 64. 
Glycerine as an emetic, 151. 
} Glycerine and nitric acid, 75. 
} Glycerine, solvent power of, 132. 
#) Glycerine, white, 208. 
Glycerite of iodide of iron, 185. 
Glycosuria, action of alkalies in, 
54. 
Glyeyrrhizin, 35. 
Gold, crystallized, 165. 
Gold-plating solution, 78. 
Gold and silver, parting, 101. 
Gold varnish for metals, 133. 
Golden oil, 153. 
Golden tincture, 219. 
Graduates, how to read them, 140. 
Graduates, inaccuracy of, 140. 
| Grant, a dinner to, 47. 
| Grape sugar in soda water syrups, 
| 


107. 

Grape vines, girdling, 111. 

Grasses, to dye, 204. 

Gravity batteries, white crystals 
in, 75. ‘ 

Grease spots, to remove, 191. 

Green coloring for liquors, oils, 
etc., ‘75. é 

Green pigment, harmless, 71. 

Green soap, alcoholic solution of, 
57. 

Green soap, compound tincture 
of, 122. 

Greens, arsenical and copper, 165. 

Gregory’s powder, 41. 

Guaco, 185. 

Guaiacum, administration of, 65. 

Guarana, fluid extract of, 59. 

| Oa arabic, several varieties of, 
199. 

Gum-hogg, 131. 

Gun barrels, bronzing, 91, 106. 

Gun cotton, for filtering, 80. 

Gun cotton, to keep, 126. 

Gun locks, to blue, 106. 

| Gurjun balsam, chemistry of, 66. 

| Gutta percha, durability of, 165. 

8 percha fcr fissured nipples, 

4, 

Gutta percha, to improve, 210. 


| MMager’s dinner pill, 81. 
| Hair cream, 73. 
| Hair dye, brown, 169. 
| Hair dye, unsatisfactory, 90. 
Hair, grey, to dye red, 73. 
| Hair oil, to color red, 219. 
| Hair oils, 219. 

Hair pomade, 90. 

Hair, removal of, by electrolysis, 
1 278. 
| Hair restorer, poisonous, 138. 
| Hair tonié, 35, 112. 
Hair tonic, rum and quinine, 161. 
Hair’s asthma remedy, 186. 
Hall’s solution of strychnia, 73. 
| Handcuffs, silver-plated, 210. 
Harness blacking, 89. 
Harvest drink, 95. 
Hashish, 42. 
| Hay fever, 135. 

Headache remedy, 166. 

Health, violating the laws of, 
bed 8. 
| Heat, action of, on organic bodies, 

52 


| Heat and light, 117. 

Heaves in horses, 73. 

Hebrews ancient; were they left- 
handed, 64. 

Heliotrope, extract of, 122. 

Hemorrhoids, remedies for, 78. 

Herbarium, a large, 95. 

| Heredity, effects of, 38. 

| Hernia inguinal, treatment of, 118. 

_ Hog cholera, 154. 

Hogs’ biliousness, to cure, 204. 

Holy Land, Agriculture in the, 
142. 

_ Homeopathic medicines, crucial 
test of, 172. 

Homeopaths, hard on, 48, 125. 

Homeopathy in Brooklyn, 137. 

Honey, bumble bee, 172. 

Honey making, improvement in, 
110. 

Honey water, 154. 

Hops, to preserve, 165. 

Hops, spent, value of, 47. 

Horn bug in the ear, 55. 

Hot beds with cloth sashes, 77. 

Hottest spot on earth, 79. 

Hydrogen, binoxide of, 220. 

Hydrophobia, curare in, 85. 

Hydrophobia, prevention of, 103. 

Hyosciamia, the action of, 84, 166 

Hypodermic use of compressed 
pellets, 222. 


Hypophosphite of lime and soda, 
42 


Hypophosphites, compound solu- 
tion of the, 113. 

Hypophosphites, compound syrup 
of, 220. 

Hypophosphorous acid, 220. 

Hyposulphate of soda, 219. 


Ice, artificial, 90. 

Ice cream without ice, 123. 

Ice, imitation, for skating, 157. 

Ice in the sick room, 83. 

Ice from stagnant water, 209. 

Ice at high temperatures, 200. 

Incompatibles, 105, 122, 138. 

Index, fault finding with the, 220. 

India-rubber, artificial, 80. 

India-rubber plasters, 121. 

India-rubber, stationers’, 112. 

Indian hemp, smoking for te- 
tanus, 150. 

Indigo, 126. 

Indigo root, the alkaloid of, 34. 

Indigo synthesis of, 132. 

Infusions, caution about, 51, 

Infusions, preparation of, 130. 

Inguinal hernia, posture in the 
treatment of, 118. 

Ink, ancient, 127. 

Ink, blue-black, 122. 

Ink for cancelling stamps, 170, 
187. 

Ink, chromographic, 41, 73, 106. 

Ink, diamond, for glass, 222. 

Ink, indelible for stamps, 57. 

Ink, marking, indelible, 74. 

Ink, new black, 140. 

Ink-paper, 102. 

Ink, to remove from parchment, 
89. 

Ink, to render glossy, 186. 

Ink, scarlet, 153. 

Ink stains, to remove, 180, 169. 

Ink, velvet black, 121, 138, 185. 

Ink, violet, 153. 

Ink, writing, about, 224. 

Ink of writings, to test, 164. 

Inks for amateur printers, 74. 

Inks, sympathetic, 42. 

Inoculation, 191. 

Insecticide for house plants, 45. 

Iodide of bismuth and potassium, 
a reagent for alkaloids, 82. 

Iodide of potassium, administra- 
tion of, 214. 

Iodide of starch a general antidote 
in poisoning, 78, 

Todine and oil of origanum, 106. 

Iodine a substitute for quinia, 199. 

Todoform, poisoning by, 217. 

Iodoform, to cover the odor of, 
47, 95, 106, 182. 

Iodoform as a local application, 
78. 

Iodoform, poisoning by, 1038. 

Iodoform, uses and application of, 
113. 

Towa State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, 76. 

Iron, bitter wine of, 73, 220. 

Iron, black polish on, 64. 

Tron, bronzing, 111. 

Iron castings, protecting, 60. 

Iron and chloride of ammonium, 
134, 

Iron, corrosion of, by fats and 
oils, 132. 

Iron, dialyzed, gelatinization and 
medicinal value of, 214. 

Iron, diffusive properties of some 
preparations of, 98. 

Tron, etching fluid for, 59. 

Tron iodide, glyverite of, 185. 

Iron iodide syrup, to restore, 197. 

Iron preparations, effects of, on 
the digestive process, 119. 

Iron pyrophosphate, citro-sodic, 
180, 195. 

Iron pyrophosphate and_ phos- 
phoric acid, 92. 

Iron, pyrophosphate, 
of, 220. 

Iron and quinia citrate, and muri- 
atic acid, 158. 

Iron, quinia, and phosphoric acid, 
58, 75. 

Iron salts, to dissolve, 57. 

[ron, sheet, new kinds of, 62. 

Iron shower in Sicily, 211. 

Iron, solution of, to detect free 
hydrochloric acid in, 132. 

Iron, solution of oxysulphate of, 
74. 

Iron stains on marble, 186. 

tron and steel, effects of acidu- 
lated water on, 132. 

Iron, subcarbonate of, an anti- 
dote in arsenical poisoning, 78. 

Iron, succinate of, 58, 

Tron sulphate, pure, 186. 


solubility 


INDEX. 


Iron surfaces, 
126. 

Iron, tincture of muriate of, 89. 

Iron, tincture of, from the ses- 
quichloride, 121. 

Iron ware, enamelled, to test for 
lead, 112. 

Isinglass, substitute for, 77. 

Ivory, to polish, 195. 

Ivory, vegetable, 110. 


preservation of, 


Baborandi of commerce, 81. 

Jaborandi for mumps, 212. 

Jamaica, cinchona bark from, 
181. 

Jamaica dogwood, 37. 

Japan paste blacking, 77. 

Jersey tea in diarrhaa, 54. 

Juniper tar ointment, 121. 

Juniperus sabina, 36. 


Kauri resin, 37. 

Kerosene oil, impure, 58. 

Kissingen water, 138, 161. 

Koosso, new method of adminis- 
tering, 49. 

Koumiss, 112, 123. 

Koumiss, the digestion of, 85, 


Labelling bottles, 50. 

Lactucarium as a sedative, 217. 

Labelling, a question of, 138. 

Labels, mucilage for, 105. 

Laburnum, poisonous properties 
of, 134. 

Lacquer for steelinstruments, 64. 

Lactate of soda, hypnotic value 
of, 184. 

Lafayette mixture, 185. 

Lamps, street, extinguished by 
atmospheric disturbance, 225. 

Lava, powdered, 122. 

Lavender water, 138. 

Laws, how to evade, 105. 

Lead in ferric chloride solution, 
2038. 

Lead, oleate of, in cutaneous af- 
fections, 118. 

Lead pencils, paper, 47. 

Leadville, the air of, 167. 

Leather, artificial, 47. 

Leather, dyeing, with aniline 
colors, 102. 

Leather, waterproofing, 64. 

Legumin, 157. 

Lemon juice, to prepare for ship- 
ping, 122. 

Lemon juice, to preserve, 131. 

Leprosy in America, 38. 

Leprosy, inoculability of, 151. 

Leprosy, treatment of with co- 
paiba, 119. 

Leptandrin, only a dried extract 
of leptandra, 180. 

Lettuce, to prevent running to 
seed, 85. 

‘* Lictus morphie,” of New Ha- 
ven hospital, 201. 

Life awakener, Baunscheidt’s, 90. 

Life, theory of, 167. 

Light, action of, on chemical, 
117, 200. 

Light and heat, 117. 

Lightning flash, the course of a, 
210. 

Lights, colored, 42. 

Lime carbolate, 186. 

Lime juice, no salicylic acid 
needed to preserve, 154 

Lime, magma of phosphate of, 
121. 

Lime, solubility of, in water, 71. 

Liniment, nerve and bone, 138. 

Liniment, quinine, 75. 

Liniment, St. John Long’s, 161, 
186. 

Liniment, soap, 42, 121. 

Liniment for sore nose, 47. 

Liniment, white, 42. 

Liniments for ringworm, 84. 

Lion breeding, 212. 

“ Liquor acidi phosphorici,” 196. 

“Liquor acidi_ phosphorici 
comp.” 196. 

Liquor carbonis detergens, 105. 

Liquor picis alkalinus, 54. 

Liquor, renewing prescriptions 
for, 107. 

Liquor selling by druggists, 219. 

Liquor selling in a prohibition 
neighborhood, 90. 

Liquors blackened by iron, 105. 

Liquors, the sale of, by druggists 
in Connecticut, 66. 

Liver of antimony, 220. 

Locomotor ataxia, chemical com- 
position of bones in, 83. 

London purple, an _ insecticide, 
157. 

Lozenges iodoformed, 113. 

Lozenges, peppermint, 182. 


**Lukabro ” seeds, 221. 

Lumbago, salicylic acid in, 78. 

Lupulin, aromatic spirit of am- 
monia to exhaust, 180. 


Mlaceration or displacement, 107. 

Mad dog’s flesh not poisonous, 
135. 

Madder, 131. 

Magendie’s solution, to preserve 
the strength of, 118. 

Magma of phosphate of lime, 121. 

Magnesia, citrate of, 106. 

Magnesia, milk of, 48. 

Magnesium, reducing power of, 
223. 

Magnetic needle, the; why it 
points northerly, 211. 

Magnetism, curious experiment 
in, 192, 

Magnets, new application of, 68. 

Maize stigmas in disease of the 
bladder, 190. 

Malaria, quinidia and sea air for, 
54. 

Malt, extract of, 47, 91. 

Manna, collection of, 110. 

Mannite lemonade, 118. 

Man, the occurrence of tails in, 

228. 

Marble and alabaster to clean, 

126. 

Marble, to polish, 122. 

Marble, toremove stains from, 89. 

Marble statuary, to age, 210. 

Marble-destroying insect, 48. 

Marc of tinctures exhausted by 
upward displacement, 145. 

Margarine butter in France, 157. 

Marshmallow ointment, 106. 

Mastodon, a new, 47. 

Measles, a good sort of, 201. 

Mecca pilgrimage, the, 86. 

Medical Association, American, 
140. 

Medical colleges, bogus, 140. 

Medicated pencils, 131. 

Medicines; the quantity needed 
for an army, 45. 

Meerschaum, 186. 

Meerschaum pipes, to renovate, 
186. 

Melanosis, a case of, 134. 

Memphis, sanitation in, 133. 

Menhaden fisheries in the United 
States, 87. 

Mercuric oxide in old grey pow- 
der, 163. 

Mercury with chalk, red oxide in, 
163. 

Mercury, cohesion of, 188. 

Mercury, oleate of, in alopecia 
and psoriasis, 119. 

Metallic silver, spongy, 127. 

Metallurgy, optics in, 39. 

Metals, crystallized, 148. 

Metals, fusibility of, 64. 

Metals, gold varnish for, 133. 

Metals, rare, price of, 64. 

Methyl, chloride of for extracting 
perfumes, 116, 186. 

Methylene, chloride of, 80. 

Metric ‘system, progress of the, 
LOFaaue LE: 

Metrical formulas, 57, 

Metrical weights, prescribing in, 
57. 

Mice and rat exterminator, 45. 

Michigan poison law, 154. 

Microbes, 200. 

Microphotographs 
crystals, 58. 

Microscopical investigation, dou- 
ble staining in, 126. 

Milk, condensed, 127. 

Milk diet for rheumatism, 55. 

Milk sickness, cause of, 201. 

Milk, sugar of, 101. 

Mindererus, spirit of, and tincture 
of iron, 121. 

Mineral gum, 47. , 

Minerals, testing with the blow- 
pipe, 138. 

Mines, tides in, 71. 

Mint water, 186. 

Mixture, crystallizing, 169. 

Mixtures, 50, 68. 

Mokundu kundu, 215, 

Mollisine, 51, 123. 

Monkeys, working, 128. 

Morbid fear, 127, 

Morphia acetate, stable solution 
OLeiits 

Morphia and quinia to separate, 


of arsenic 


Morphia, solubility in chloro- 
form, 159. 

Mortars, greasy, to clean, 57. 

Mosquitoes, to guard against, 128. 

Mother-of-pearl, to dye, 111. 

Mother-of-pearl, compressed, 143. 


| Mother’s salve, 170, 

Mouth-wash, aromatic, 161. 

Mouth-wash strengthening, 176. 

Mucilage, 80, 105, 107, 122, 188. 

Mucilage bottle, stopper for, 154. 

“ Mugusa,” 221. 

Muller’s fluid, 105. 

Mulungii, 37. 

Mushroom poisoning, treatment 
of, 85. 

Musk, quinia to remove the smell 
of, 130. 

Mustard, 80. 

Mustard, oil of, testing, 52. 

Myrrh, compound infusion of, 
122. 

Myrrh, spurious 
with, 162. 

Myths, origin of, 48. 


gums mixed 


Nails, transverse depressions of, 
in sickness, 150. 

Nature’s works, perfection of, 80. 

Nausea of pregnancy, pop-corn 

for, 54. 

NEERGAARD, J. 

140. 

Nepenthe, 186, 208. 

Nerf droppar, 58. 

Neroli, to distil, 204. 

Nerve and bone liniment, 138. 

Nervous exhaustion, 156. 

Nettle beer, 35. 

Nettle rash, seidlitz powders for, 
119. 

Neuralgia, aconitia for, 119. 

New Haven, pharmacy in, 219. 

Newton, Lucas VANDERVEER, 
M.D., obituary, 155. 

Newton, Rev. Joun, jr., M.D., 
obituary, 222. 

New York State Pharmacy Board, 
proposed, 222. 

Nickel bronze, white, 148. 

Nickel and cobalt, separating, 
52. 

Nickel plating, 73, 219 

Nickel plating patents, 90, 107. 

Nicotia, new process for, 33. 

Niello work, 192. 

Night bell in Germany, 156. 

Night light, a, 127. 

Night-sweating, nitrite of amyl 

in, 55. 

Night sweatsin phthisis, 119. 

Night terrors, 64. 

Niobe essence, 210. 

Nipples, fissured, 

for, 34. 

Nipples, ointment for, 201. 

Nitrate of silver caustic, 
proved, 146. 

Nitrates, estimating, 39. 

Nitrogen, analysis of organic 
bodies containing, 215. 

Nitro-glycerine, to administer, 81. 

Nitro-glycerine, singular effects 
of, 150. 

Nitrous oxide, death from, 83. 

Nomenclatures, chemical, 219. 

Non-poisonous fly paper, 57. 

Norwegian Pharmacopeia, 64. 

Noses, red, to whiten, 112. 

Nutmegs, narcotism from, 85. 

Nutrition, artificial, 55. 


W., obituary, 


gutta-percha 


im- 


Oatmeal, 112. 

Oil of aloes, 66. 

Oil, British, 58. 

Oil of cade, 74. 

Oil of cajeput, copper in, 159. 

Oil of cloves, reducing power of, 
149. 

Oil, cod liver, 65. 

Oil of copaiba, hydrobromic and 
hydriodic acids from, 82. 

Oil of cotton seed in Italy, 210. 

Oil, fish, to detect in linseed oil, 
106. 

Oil, golden, 153. 

Oil of juniper, 137. 

Oil, kerosene, impure, 58. 

Oil, kerosene, to remove the odor 
of, from bottles, 112. 

Oil of lard, to burn, 204, 

Oil of lemon, rancid, to restore, 
57, 74, 

Oil of lemon, solubility of, in al- 
cohol, 208. 

Oil, linseed substitute for, 80, 

Oil of mustard, testing, 52. 

Oil, olive, preparation of, 173. 

Oil, olive, storing and preserving, 
208. 

Oil, olive, testing, 60, 80. 

Oil, St. Jacob’s, 176. 

Oil of sesame, to test, 132. 

Oil, sperm, to bleach, 107. 

Oil of stone, or British oil, 58. 

Oil of tanzy, effects of, 151. 

Oil of turpentine, oxidized, 47, 


Vil 


Oil of wintergreev as an antisep- 
tic, 148. 

Oil olive, use of in large doses for 
biliary calculi, 216. 

Oil-paste shoe blacking, 77. 

Oils, to bleach, 159. 

Oils, filtering, 127. 


Oils and liquors, green coloring | 


for, 75. 

Oils, rancid, to restore, 95. 

Oils, specific gravity of, 39. 

Oils, to store and preserve, 208. 

Oils, volatile, blue coloring prin- 
ciple of, 100. 

Ointment, blue, 42. 

Ointment of carbolic ecid, color 
of, 187, 170. 

Ointment of chloral camphor, 54. 

Ointment of iodoform, 1138. 

Ointment of juniper tar, 121. 

Ointment, marshmallow, 106. 

Ointment, mercurial, 135. 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, com- 
pound, 170. 

Ointment, poplar bud, 170. 

Ointment, porter, 159. 

Ointment, spavin, 137. 

Ointment, stramonium, vague 
officinal, directions for, 185. 

Ointment, tar, 195. 

Ointments for chilblains, 35. 

Oleate of lead in eczema, 78. 

Oleate of lead in skin diseases, 
118. 

Oleate of mercury ointment, 89. 

Oleate of mercury for baldness, 
119. 

Olives in California, 45. 

‘*Onguent de la mére,” 170. 

‘* Onguent populéum,” 170. 

Onions in consumption, 217. 

Opium, importation of, into the 
United States, 59. 

Opium in Persia, 188. 

Opium poisoning, coffee in, 35. 

Opium, quantities of contained 
in its preparations, 196. 

Opium smoking in China, 134, 

Opium, tincture of, 218. 

Opium for smoking, preparation 
of, 207. 

Opodeldoe, ammoniated, 107. 

Opodeldoc, dialyzed soap for, 81. 

Optics in metallurgy, 39. 

Orange color for fats, 154. 

Orange flower water, 185. 

Orange flower water, to distil, 
204. 

Orange peel, tincture of, 80. 

Oregon grape root, note on, 115. 

Orelline, 74. 

Organic bodies, action of elevated 
temperatures and vapors of car- 
bolic acid upon, 52. 

Organic bodies containing nitro- 
gen, analysis of, etc., 215. 

Origanum, oil of, and iodine, 106. 

Ostriches; how they digest, 142. 

Otto of roses, 132. 

Oxides, metallic, in fine powder, 
138. 

Oxygen in barium binoxide and 
oxygenated water, 188. 

Oxygen, the consumption of, in 
the body, 103. 

wes ea generator, explosion of, 
178. 

Oyster shells, use of, 148. 

Ozone, the color of, 215, 


Paint, phosphorescent, 191. 

Paint and varnish, blistering of, 
191. 

Pancreatic emulsion of oil and 
hypophosphites, 75. 

Papaw juice, 200. 

Paper air cushions, 224, 

Paper, aniline-ink, 102. 

Reet. absorbent, to write on, 
126. 

Paper lead pencils, 47. 

Paper, marbling, 131. 

Paper from palm fibre, 191. 

Paper, to size, 58. 

Paper, tracing, 90. 

Paper, water and fireproof, 45. 

‘* Pappel Salbe,” 170. 

Parchment paper, 80. 

Paraffine, the uses of, 110. 

Paregoric, white, 169. 

Paris green, to remove 
walls, 57. 

Paste, black stencil, 75. 

Paste, good cheap, 57. 

Paste for parchment paper, 112. 

Paste for tin boxes, 75. 

Patients, Dispensary, 143, 156. 

Pavesi’s hemostatic solution, 105. 

Peach flowers, syrup of, 105. 

Pearl inlaying, 87. 


from 
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Pearls, artificial, 105. 

Pellets, compressed, for hypoder- 
mic purposes, 222. 

Pen, electric, improvement in the, 
127. 

Pencil 
173. 

Pencils, medicated, 131. 

| Peppermint lozenges, 132. 

|Pepsine, American and Euro 
pean, 43. 

Pepsine of commerce, 162. 

Pepsine, to dissolve, 182. 

Pepsine, saccharated, solution of, 

| 188. 

| Pepsine, testing, 81, 97. 

Pepsine vs. natural gastric juice, 
221. 

Peptone, vegetable, 134. 

Perfumes, chloride of methy] for 
extracting, 116. 

Perfumery formulas, 138. 

Peruvian balsam, artificial, 37. 

Peruvian bark in dipsomania, 38. 

Petroleum in chest diseases, 84. 

Petroleum ether, 57. 

Petroleum lamps, to increase the 
illuminating power of, 159. 

Petroleum, medical uses of, 89. 

Petroleum soap and candles, 112. 

Petrolina pomade, 90. 

Pharaoh’s serpent’s eggs, 107. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, 139. 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, 28th annual meeting of, 
1, 

Pharmaceutical Association, Am- 
erican, council of, 179. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Cleveland, 156. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
Davenport, Lowa, 108. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
Kansas, 155. 

Pharmaceutical 
Kentucky, 125. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
New Jersey, 124. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
New York, 124. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
North Carolina, 172. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
Saratoga, 108. 

Pharmaceutical Association 
Pennsylvania, 189. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
the Province of Quebec, 189. 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Texas, 140. . 

Pharmaceutical Association of 
Wisconsin, 139. 

Pharmaceutical education for ap- 
prentices, 74. 

Pharmaceutical Latin, 41, 59. 

Pharmaceutical societies, 122. 

Pharmaceutical Society, Nova 
Scotia, 155. 

Pharmaceutists in Holland, 172. 

Pharmacopeia, Belgian, 205. 

Pharmacopeia, German, revision 
of the, 221. 

Pharmacopeeia, the new, sugges- 
tions for, 57, 91. 

Pharmacopeial revision, 123, 124. 

Pharmacy Board of Kings Coun- 
ty, report of, 205, 221. 

Pharmacy Board of New Jersey, 
172. 

Pharmacy Board, proposed State, 
299 


Pharmacy in Greece, 92. 

Pharmacy laws, 42. 

Pharmacy laws in this country, 
187, 

Pharmacy in New Haven, Conn., 
219. 

Pharmacy in New York, 58. 

Pharmacy at Saratoga, 172. 

Phenol, iodized, 159. 

Philadelphia Trade Association 
of Druggists, 108. 

Philosophical toy, new, 45. 

Phosphate of bismuth to replace 
the subnitrate, 151. 

Phosphates, acid, 196. 

Phosphates, acid, effect of, on 
urinary secretions, 135. 

Phosphorescent lighting, 207. 

Phosphorescent powders, 49. 

Phosphorus, effect of, on 
urine, 79. 

Phosphorus from pig iron, 46. 

Phosphorus, Thompson’s solu- 
tion of, 121. 

Photographs, colored, 63. 

Photographs, paste for mounting, 
197. 

Nie Prussian blue, 41, 
58, 74. 


marks, microscopy of, 


of 
of 
Association of 
of 
of 
of 


of 


the 


Photography applied to the bio- 
scope, 142. 

Photography, etching copper by, 
133. 

Photophone, the, 223. 

Photo-printing process, new, 61. 

Phthisis, sodium benzoate in, 55. 

Phthisis, night sweats in, 119. 

Phthisis, nitrite of amyl] in night 
sweating of, 55. 

Phylloxera in California, 127. 

Physicians’ commissions in Cali- 
fornia, 83. 

Physiology of walking, 226. 

Phytolacea decandra, poisoning 
by, 150. 

Piccallili, 175. 

Pickles, examination of, for cop- 
per, 225. 

Piles, powder for, 103. 

Pill masses containing essential 
oils, 41. 

Pills, Brandreth’s, 185. 

Pills, Buckley, 166. 

Pills, coating, 69. 

Pills, dinner, Hager’s, 81. 

Pills and excipients, 68. 

Pills, insoluble, death from, 1384. 

Pills of quinia and cinchonidia, 
185. 

Pills salutis, 166. 

Pills, to make, with essential oils, 
219. 

Pills and shot, 205. 

Pilocarpia, 12%. 

Pilocarpia for prurigo, 151. 

Pine and eucalyptus trees, sani- 
tary properties of, 86. 

Pinus canadensis, white, 116. 

Piscidia erythrina, 37. 

Pituria, 70. 

Plantation prescribing, 41. 

Plant, a fabulous, 185. 

Plants, medicinal, gathering, 138. 

Plants, propagating, 110. 

Plants, proximate analysis of, 146. 

Plaster, adhesive, elastic, 35. 

Plaster, adhesive, improved, 192. 

Plaster, adhesive, substitute for, 
215. 

Plaster masses to roll, 47. 

Plasters, adhesive, 59. 

Plasters, India-rubber, 121. 

Platinum; its solubility in sul- 
phuric acid, 200. : 

Podophyllin, effect of, on taste, 
135. 

Podophyllin, manufacturing, 188. 

Podophyllin, to administer, 215. 

Podophyllin, to powder, 170. 

Podophyllum, fluid extract of, 
123. 

Podophylium, pills of resin of, 
121. 

Poison, frog, of Colombia, 158. 

Poison law, Michigan, 154. 

Poisoning by aconitia, 147. 

Poisoning by iodoform, 217. 

Poisoning, curious case of, 39. 

Poisoning by poke root, 150. 

Poisoning by quassia, 217. 

Poisonous chemicals, sale of, 67. 

Poisonous star anise, 214. 

Poisons and their antidotes, 66. 

Polishing cloths, improved, 45, 
112, 176. 

Pomade, crystal, 148. 

Pomade unique, 188. 

Pomatum, soap in, 112. 

Pomatum, transparent, 64. 

Pop-corn in nausea of pregnancy, 
54, 

Posts, to preserve, 191. 

Potassa chlorate, action of, on fer- 
rous iodide, 114. 

Potassa chlorate, in mixtures, 106. 

Potassa chlorate, therapeutic 
effects of, 201. 

Potassa, red prussiate of, to pre- 
pare, 182. 

Potassium iodide and sulphate of 
quinia made compatible, 153. 

Potassium, iodide of, adminis- 
tration, 214. 

Potato-bug and potato-fly, 154. 

Potatoes, sweet, to preserve, 219. 

Pottery, antique to imitate, 108. 

Powder, deliquescent, 170. 

Powder, Gregory’s, 41. 

Practice, a question of, 91. 

Practice, a question of, in label- 
ing mixtures containing pre- 
cipitates, 204. 

Practice, reprehensible, 203. 

Precious stones, artificial, 109. 

Prematurely placing corpses on 
ice, 86. 

Prescribing careless, 50, 169. 

Teese in metrical weights, 

Prescription, a barn door, 144. 


Prescription, an explosive, 90. 

Prescription question, the, 187, 
141, 171. 

Prescriptions, ambiguous, 41, 42, 
43, 220. 

Prescriptions, errors in, 50. 

Prescriptions, the price of, 74, 90, 
122, 219. 

Prescriptions, repeating, 59, 141. 

Prescriptions, troublesome, 105, 
120, 187. 

Preserving solution, Wicker- 
sheim’s, 103. 


Press made from a clothes wring- | 


er, 176. 
Prinzen’s droppar, 58. 


| Problems of specific gravities, 


148. 

Profilograph, the, 191. 

Proprietary medicines in Switzer- 
land, 172. 

Prurigo, pilocarpia for, 151. 

Pruritus, balsam of Peru in, 64. 

Prussian blue, crystallized, 149. 

Psoriasis, oleate of mercury in, 
119. 

Psoriasis, pyrogallic acid in, 216. 

Ptomaines, 207. 

Pulmonary balsam, 220. 

Pulsatilla, therapeutic uses of, 84. 

Pulsatilla, tincture of, 42. 

‘*Puntsao,” 221. 

Purple, London, a new insecti- 
cide, 157. 

Pyrogallic acid, poisonous prop- 
erties of, 85. 

Pyrophosphate of iron, solubility 
of, 220. 

Pyroxylene, solvents for, 149. 


Quassia, poisoning by, 217. 

Quebracho in dyspneea, 
190. 

Quebracho bark, white, prepara- 
tions of, 49. 

Quicksilver, to remove from sil- 
ver coins, 122. 

Quinia, ammoniated tincture of, 


119, 


(4, © 
aici dissolving, with acid, 89. 
uinia; to estimate it with chin- 
oidia iodosulphate, 164. 
Quinia, to hasten the action of, 35. 
Quinia liniment, 75. 
Quinia, iron pyrophosphate, and 
phosphoric acid, 75, §2. 
pe pills, sulphuric acid in, 
Quinia pills, tartaric acid in, 106. 
Quinia, to remove the smell of 
musk, 130. 
Quinia, to separate from morphia, 


Quinia, simple test for, 170. 
Quinia, solutions for hypodermic 
use, 57. 

Quinia sulphate and iodide of po- 
tassium made compatible, 153. 
Quinia, sulphate, solubility of, 41. 
Quinia, the thalleioquin test for, 

161. 
Quinia in whooping cough, 84. 
Quinidia and sea air for maiaria, 
54. 


Railway cars, heating, 192. 

Raspail’s sedative water, improv. 
ed method for, 182. 

Rat and mice exterminator, 45. 

Rat poison, 112. 

Rats, trapping, 96. 

Reagent bottle, new, 39. 

Reagent paper, new, 95. 

ierig colored, how to use, 
164, 

Rectal alimentation and medica- 
tion, 38. 


*| Red prussiate of potassa to pre- 


pare, 182. 

Rennet, liquid, 42. 

Resinoids, American, 67. 

Resin, to bleach, 220. 

Respiration, artificial, in strychnia 
poisoning, 217. 

Respiration, rapid and forcible, 
to produce analgesia, 161. 

Resuscitation of an executed 
criminal, 161. 

** Revolutions,” 159. 

patra acute, salicine for, 
O1, 

Rice, how to cook, 77. 

Ringworm, Jiniments for, 84. 

Rivers, the flow of, 157. 

Roaches, to destroy, 203. 

Rock crystal for weights and bal- 
ances of precision, 228. 

Roofs, tight, 77. 

Roots and herbs, 60. 


Rosacea of the face, remedy for, 
54. 

Roses, oil of, 182. 

Rubber, cement for mending, 41, 


| Rubber, animal, 63. 
| Rubber, hard, to cement, 204. 
| Rubber instruments, to preserve, 


211. 


| Rubber shoe varnish, 41. 


Rubber, a substitute for, 62. 


Sachet, ylang ylang, 138. 


| St. Germain tea, 113. 


Salicine for acute rheumatism, 


201. 


| Salicine, solubility of, 186. 


Salt of Alembroth, 137. 

Salts, change of bulk when dis- 
solved, 180. 

Salts, epsom, to disguise the taste 
of, 183. 

Sand filter, 121. 

Sanitas, a new antiseptic, 60. 

Sapphires in Siam, 212. 

Scalds and burns, salve for, 103. 

Scale pans, to keep bright, 42. 

Scientific warfare, 109. 

Sea bathing, 118. 

Sea foam or dry shampoo, 90. 

Sea plants; are any poisonous ? 
185. 

Sea weed, uses of, 46. 

Sea weeds, the coloring matter 
of, 126. 

Secret preparations, the compo- 
sition of, 122. 

Sedative, lactucarium, asa, 217. 

Sedative water, Raspail’s, improv- 
ed method for, 132. 

Smauin, EpouarD, M.D.,obituary , 
222. 

Seidlitz powders for nettle rash, 
119. 

Seltzer water, artificial, 58. 

Senega fluid extract and syrup of, 
118. 

Seneka, tincture of, as an emulsi- 
fying agent, 82. 

Senna, confection of, 130. 

Senna, deodorized fluid extract of, 
220. 

Sesame, oil of, to test, 132. 

Shaving cream, 95. 

Sheets, damp, 142. 

Shellac, to powder, 78, 90, 106. 

Shellac, preparation of, 148. 

Shoe blacking, oil, 77. 

Shoe soles, to bleach, 89. 

Shoe varnish, rubber, 41. 

Show bottles to clean the inside 
of, 57. 

Show bottles, colors for, 136. 219. 

Show windows, frost on, 41. 

Shower, metallic, 156. 

Shrimps, stale, poisoning by, 192. 

Silk throwing, 109. > 

Silver and gold, parting, 101. 

Silver nitrate caustic, improved, 
146. 

Silver oxide, remarkable behavior 
of, 67. 

Silver stains, to avoid, 63. 

Singing book, the, 45. 

Sleep, the causation of, 59. 

Sleeplessness from thought, 135. 

Slugs, to destroy, 45. 

Smoking, effect of, on the teeth, 
108. 

Sneezing, to cure fits of, 84. 

Snuff, white catarrh, 106. 

Soap, castor oil, 188. 

Soap by the cold process, 91. 

Soap, dialyzed, for opodeldog, 81. 

Soap, green, compound tincture 
of, 122. 

Soap liniment, 121. 

Soap, to make at home, without 
boiling, 208. 

Soap recevered from suds, 149. 

Soap, silver, 127, 203. 

Soap-bark dust, the 
from, 75. 

Soaps, analysis of, 200. 

Soda, benzoate of in phthisis, 59. 

Soda benzoate, solution of,, 203. 

Soda, hydrosulphate of, 122. 219. 

Soda, native sulphate of, 70. 

Soda phosphite, 153. 

Soda salicylate, its action upon 
some of the constituents of 
urine in acute rheumatism, 150. 

Soda salicylate, to administer, 
186. 

Soda salicylate, amaurosis caused 
by, 150. 

Soda, silicate of, dissolving, 123. 

Soda, sub-borate of, 121. 

Soda, subcarbonate of, 58. 

Soda from the sulphate by means 
of lime and sulphur, 198. 

Soda, sulphocarbolate of, 41. 


irritation 


| 
| 


Soda tartrate, saccharated, 148. 

Soldering liquid, 112. 

Solids, the flow of, illustrated, 71. 

Solutions, 50. 

Soup, dietetic value of, 47. 

Sozodont, 138. 

Sparrows, poisoning, 138. 

Spavin ointment, 137. 

Species, crossing, 60. 

Specific gravities, problems of, 
148. 

Spices, testing, 180. 

Spinal disease of workmen in 
zine foundries, 83. 

Spirit of nitrous ether, 51, 115, 
187. 

Spleen, extirpation of the, 79. 

Spleen mixture, Gadbury’s, 74. 

Sponge tents, 59. 

Sponges, to bleach, 106. 

Squibb’s diarrhcea mixture, 74. 

Stammering, treatment of, 38. 

Stamps, India-rubber, 157. 

Star anise, poisonous, 214. 

Starch in chocolate, 127. 

Starch digestion, therapeutics of, 
85 


Starch finish, liquid, 192. 

Starch sugar, detection of, in cane 

_ sugar, 138. 

Stars, twinkling of the, 225. 

Statuary, bronze, by a new pro- 
cess, 212. 

Steel, effects of acidulated water 
on, 182. 

Steel, to keep bright, 204. 

Stencil paste, black, 75. 

Stewart's syrup, 121. 

Stills, to clean, 182. 

Storax and copaiba, emulsion of, 


Store-rooms to heat from the cel- 
lar, 187, 208. 

Strawberry, flavoring extract of, 
220. 

Strychnia, chloral hydrate as an 
antidote for, 150. 

Strychnia, Hall’s solution of, 73. 

Strychnia, localization of, 118. 

Strychnia poisoning, artificial 
respiration in, 217. 

Stuffed birds, to preserve, 154. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, 140. 

Substitutes, useful, 158. 

Sugar, 209. 

Sugar, action of arsenic on, 117. 

Sugar, cane, is it identical with 
beet sugar ? 200. 

Sugar, cupric test pellets for, 82. 

Sugar, diabetic, test for, 52. 

Sugar, examination of, for injuri- 
ous metals, 215. 

Sugar, maple, in diabetes, 135. 

Sugar of milk, 101. 

Sugar, refining, 117. 

Sugar solutions, blue sediment in, 
91. 

Suicide, a lecture on, 174. 

Sulphindylate, or sulphindigo- 
tate of potassa, 106. 

Sulphocarbolates, properties of, 
80 


Sulphur, 
121. 

Sulphur crystals, 95. 

Sulphur, hypochloride of, 90. 


the crackling noise of, 


Sulphuric acid apparatus, explo- 
sion of, 71. 

Sumac, preparation of, 45. 

Sun, temperature of the, 51. 

Sunshine, recording, 59. 

Sunstroke, the sequele of, 38. 

Suppositories, 42. 

Surgeon’s perquisites, 86. 


Surgery, acetate of aluminum as) 


an antiseptic in, 54. 
Surgical instruments to preserve, 
9 


Suture, novel, 167. 

Sweating, influence of, on the 
digestive power of 
juice, 134. 

Sweating of the feet, treatment 
of, 217. 

Syringe, improvised, 127. 

Syrup of buckthorn, 73. 

Syrup of cherry, 179. 

Syrup of citric acid, 182. 

SwSD, Easton’s, precipitate in, 

08. 

Syrup, fruit, for lemonade, 180. 

Syrup of hydriodic acid, 59. 

Syrup of hypophosphites, com- 
pound, 220. 

Syrup of iodide of iron, to re- 
store, 197. 

Syrup of rhubarb and potassa, 91. 

Syrup of rhubarb and potassa, 
compound, 155. 

Syrup of lactophosphate of lime, 
76, 186. 

Syrup of licorice root, 180. 

Syrup of marshmallow, 73. 

Syrup of mulberry, 180. 

Syrup of peach flowers, 100. 

Syrup of the phosphates, com- 
pound, 59. 

Syrup, simple, by the cold pro- 
cess, 120, 188, 154, 171, 186. 

Syrup of strawberry, 179. 

Syrup of tar, compound, 91. 

Syrups for mineral waters, 114. 

Syrups, fruit, 99, 

Syrups, officinal, from fluid ex- 
tracts, 43. 

Syrups, soda water, red coloring 
for, 155. 

Syrups that will not ferment, 127. 


Wails in man, the occurrence, 223. 

Talmud, the, 213. 

Tanning, chemistry of, 53. 

Tanning materials, new, 64. 

Tanning among the Turcomans, 
208. 

Tanzy, effects of the oil of, 151. 


Tapeworm, koosso for, 49. 

Tapeworm, turpentine for, 95. 

Tar, coal, distillation of, 82. 

Tar, compound syrup of, 91. 

Taraxacum, 33. 

Taraxacum, compound elixir of, 
138, 203, 213. 

Taraxacum root, experiments on, 
115. 

Tartar emetic in the small way, 
192. 

Tartrate of soda, saccharated, 148. 


Tea tasting as an occupation, 86. 
Teaspoonsful or teaspoonfuls? 78. 


gastric | 


Tapeworm, cedar apples for, 185. | 
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Teeth, effect of smoking on the, 


108. 

Telegraph wires, the hum of, 109. 

Bey hala a new application of, 

Bay another, use for the, 

| 226. 

| Telephone, dangers of the, 44. 

Telephone exchange, 94. 

SN oe used for type-setting, 
158. 

Telephoning, submarine, 62. 

Tellurium, 41. 

Temperature, correction for 
testing spirits, 91. 

| Test limits in the examination of 

| sugar for injurious metals, 215. 

| Test paper from rhubarb, 159. 

| Tetanus, treatment by smoking 

Indian hemp, 150. 

| Thapsia garganica, or bou-nefa, 

| 129. 

Thee, brust, 176. 

| The Proposed State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in Illinois, 222 

Thielman’s cholera drops, 58. 

Tides in mines, 71. 

Tinctures, the color of, 34. 

Tin orystallized, 58. 

| Tin, frosted, 64. 

Tin liquor, or muriate of tin, 105. 

Tin-plate, crystallizing, 112. 

Tin-plate cuttings, to utilize, 209. 

Tin, to remove from tinned cop- 

| _ per, 112. P 

Tincture, benzoated, 148. 

| Tincture, golden, 219. 

| Tincture of curacao compound, 
188. 

Tincture of fresh lemon peel, 188. 

Tincture of fresh orange peel, 188. 

Tincture of opium, 213. 

Tincture of rhubarb, precipitate 
in; 197. 

Tinctures, recovery of, by up- 
ward displacement of the marc, 
145. 

Tincture, Warburg’s, 220. 

| Thompson’s solution of phospor- 
us, 121. 

Tobacco habit, cure for, 156. 

Tolu chewing gum, 138. 

Tools, small, hardening, 64. 

Tooth powder, orris, 1538. 

| Tooth powder, rose, 153. 

| Tooth powder, saponaceous, 99. 

| Tooth wash, antiseptic, 148. 

“‘Toshin,” 221. 

| Toys, dangerous, 224. 

| 'Tropfen, Hamburg, 176. 

| Tortoise shell, 94. 

Trichina, to dissolve, 96. 

| Trichine in fish, 85. 

| Tripp’s balsam of anise, 89. 

| Tumblers, to clean for 
water, 169. 

Turkish bath, physiology of the, 
60. 

Turpentine, Chian, 196. 

Turpentine, odorless, 95. 

Turpentine and terebene, 36. 


in 


soda 


Wlmic bodies, synthesis of, 149. 
“Ung. citrine rubra,” 122. 
Uranium in California, 100. 


vil 


Uranium, nitrate of, in diabetes, 


Uric acid concretions, solvent 
for, 70. 

Urinary concretions, effect 
acid phosphates on, 185. 


of 


164. 
Urine, artificial, 153. 
Urine, to detect bile in, 100, 


the, 79. 
Urticaria, treatment of, 54. 


Valerianates, examination of, 99. 
Vals mineral water, 111. 
Vanilla beans, handling, 188. 


206. 

Vanillin, artificial, 73. 

Vanillin, artificial, not poisonous, 
35. 

Vanillin in beet sugar, 129. 

Vanillin from oil of cloves, 176. 

Varnish, euphorbium, 63. 

Varnish, gold, for metals, 133. 

Varnish for retouching, 126. 

Varnish, shellac, cheap, 58. 

Vegetation influence of zinc on, 
89. 

Venice, the supply of water for, 
125. 

Veratrum viride, poisoning by, 
38. 

Vermifuge, a good, 35. 

Vermifuge oils, 204. 

Vermilion, new process for, 192. 

Vermilion, simple process for, 
173. 

Vermilion, spurious, 127. 

Vermilion, to test, 191. 

Vesical calculi in a dog, 135, 

Vichy water, artificial, 148. 


| _ tion, 156. 

Villate’s solution, 220. 

| Vinegar, white wine, 42. 
oe white wine, imitation, 
| . 


| Vines, growth of, from the seed, | 


64. 
| Viscosimeter, 149. 


| Walking, the physiology of, 226. 
| Wali ink or well ink, 78, 89, 121. 
Walls, smoky, to clean, 191. 
| Warburg’s tincture, 220. 
| Warren’s balsam, 90. 
| Warts, to remove, 219. 
| Waste, utilization of, 200. 
| Water, acidulated, effect of, on 
| iron and steel, 182. 
Water chinkapin, 153. 
Water, cold, in sickness, 156. 
Water for diseases of the skin, 
156. 
Water for the household, 175. 
Water, hot, action of, on lead 
pipe, 222. 
Water, lime taste of, 1388. 
Water, muddy, to clarify, 173. 
Water, « peculiar, from the Isle 
of Wight, 87. 


Water, potable, the quality of or- 
ganic matter in, 83. 


Urine analysis, precautions in, | 


‘Urine, effect of phosphorus on | 


Vanilla culture and preparation, | 


| Vichy water, influence on diges- | 


| Water, pure, importance of a 


supply of, 223. 
Water, quantity needed for dye- 
ing, 173. 
Water, solubility of lime in, 71. 
Waters, distilled, 50, 64. 
Water-faucet, improvement 
154. 


to, 


Waterproofing cloth, 105. 


Waterproofing leather, etc., 64, 
176. 

Wax, for illustrating the flow of 
solids, 71. 

Wax, sealing, 175. 

Waxes, vegetable, 62. 

Weavers, the cheapest 
world, 142. 

Weights and balances of precision, 
rock crystal for, 223. 

Whiskey, blackened by iron, 73. 

White lead, commercial, 100. 

White rose, extract of, 74. 

White wash for outbuildings, 106. 

Whooping cough, 119. 


in the 


| Whooping cough, quinia in, 84. 


| Wickersheim’s preserving solu- 
tion, 103. 

| Wickersheim’s solution, substi- 
tute for, 201. 

| Window gardening in small 


houses, 192. 
Wine bitters, restorative, 57, 


| Wine of beef, 189. 


Wine of beef and iron, 189. 
Wine of beef, iron, and calisaya, 
189. 
| Wine of calisaya, 189. 
Wine of iron, bitter, 78, 189, 
| Wine of iron, sweet, 189. 
| Wine of pepsine, 189. 
Wine, unfermented, in England, 
60. 
Wintergreen oil as an antiseptic, 
| 148. 
Witch-hazel, extract of, 185. 
| Wood, artificial, 207. 
Wood, bending, 64. 
| Wood, black dye for, 95. 
| Wood, preservation of, 145. 
| Wooden vessels, to preserve, 165. 
when 


| Wooden vessels; to treat 
|_ new, 176. 

Wool, greasy, 210. 
| Wool sorters’ disease, 201. 
| Wormseed mixture, compound, 


| 204. 


| Weast, compressed, 42. 
| Yeast to destroy potato buys, 209. 
Yellow dock, fluid extract of, 185. 
| Yerba santa in catarrh, 37. 
‘« Yonkepia,” or Yonkepin, 153. 


Zinc, bromide of, filtering, 99. 

| Zine, chloride of, as a test for 
alkaloids, 70. 

Zinc, copper plating, 149. 

| Zine, cyanuret of, 90. 

| Zine foundries, spinal disease of 
the workmen in, 83. 

| Zinc, influence of, on vegetation, 
39. 

Zinc, phosphide of, 54. 

' Zincography for amateurs, 102. 
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LIST OF VALUABLE BOOKS FOR DRUGGISTS, PHYSICIANS, AND STUDENTS, 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN NEWTON, PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


Acton. 


“ 


On Prostitution. L. & B 
Reproductive Organs. 
Agnew. Anatomy. J.B. L.. 

a Practice of Surgery. a: ‘B. i, “Cloth, $7 50. ‘gheep.: 
Aitken. Outlines of Medicine. J.B. L 
Allen. Commercial Organic Analysis. 
Althaus. Medical Electricity...... 
Anderson. Eczema, 
Anstie. On Neuralgia. TEA cape Bene 
Arnott. OnCancer. L. &B. . 

Arthur. Onthe Teeth. J.B. L............... 
Ashton. Diseases of Rectum and Anus. 
Ashwell. Diseases of Women. 
Atkinson. Hints in Obstetric Procedure. 


Voll. L.& B... 


Brinton 


, Attfield. Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Cloth, $2 50. Sheep 


Atthill. Diseases of Women. 
Balfour. On the Heart. 
Banting. On Corpulence. 
Barker. Sea-Sickness, 
Barlow. Practice of Medicine. 
Barnes. Manual of Midwifery. 
se On Diseases of Women. 
% Obstetrics. D. 
Bartholow. Therapeutics. D. A. Cloth, $5 00. 
os Hypodermic Medication. J. B.L ... 
Practice of Medicine. 
How to Work with the Microscope. 
Kidney Diseases. L. & B 
Hay Fever. H. & Bros. 
Stimulants and Narcotics. 
Ms Eating and Drinking. Put 


L. &B 
L. &B 
Dos Ls, tao wens basesalaste’s : 


L. Cloth, $4 50. 


Sheep .. 


Beale. 


e 


Beard. 


“ 


Beasleys Book of Presctiptions22.,...45..cecsecces so. eespaube 


“ 


Pocket Formulary. 
. Druggists’ Receipt Book 
Becker. Digestive Organs. 
om Dentition. B. & T. 
On the Eye, B. &T..... 
Bell. Homeopathic Therapeutics of Diarrhea, etc. 
Bennet. Pulmonary Consumption. 
got Winter and Spring on Mediterranean. 
Bennett. Nutrition. L. & B 
= Physiology. J.B. L 
Berjeau. Syphilis, etc. B. 
Bernard and Robin. On the Blood. J.B. L. 
Bernays. 
ra Notes for Students in Chemistry. L. & B 
Biddle. Materia Medica. L. & B 
Bill. Climates for Invalids, W. & H... ........... 
“« Winter in Florida, W. & H 
Birch. Constipated Bowels. 
Bird. Urinary Deposits. .L. & B2... ccc. . ces Sten 
Black. Diseases of Urinary Organs, etc. L. 
SY Bright's Disease of the Kidneys. L. &B. 
Bloxam. Chemistry. L. Cloth, $400. Sheep. ..... 
ie Laboratory Teaching. L. & B 
Boenninghausen. Intermittent Fever. B. & T 
Bradley. Comparative Anatomy. L. & B. 
Branston. Practical Receipts. L. & B. 
Braune. 
Breyfogle. Epitome of Homeopathic Medicine. 
Brown-Séquard. On Paralysis. Put 
Browne. Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. 
Brunton, Tables of Materia Medica. Put 
s Pharmacology and Therapentics. 
Bryant. Manual of Homeopathic Medicines. 
Buck. ‘Surgery. D. A. Cloth 
Bulkley. The Skin. 
Bull. Hints to Mothers. 
Bumstead. On Venereal Diseases, 
Burnett. Hearing,and How to KeepIt. L. & B 
Burt. Characteristic Materia Medica. B. & T 
Byrn. Complete Practical Distiller...... 
Calkins. 
Chapman. Treatment of Diarrhea, etc. 
Charteris. Students’ Practice of Medicine. 
Chavasse. Advice toa Wife. J.B. L.. 
oe Advice and Counsel to a Mother, 
Christiani. Treatise on Perfumery 
Clarke. Diseases of the Tongue. 
Classen. Quantitative Analysis. L 
OCleaveland. Medical Lexicon. L.& B. Cloth, $1 00. 
Cleland. Dissector. 
Cohen. On Croup. L. & B 
ae The Throat and Voice. 
Combe. OnInfancy. D. A 
Cooley. Compound Medicines. 
ty Practical Receipts. L. & B. 
“ Toilet and Cosmetic Arts 
Cottle. Onthe Hair. L. &B 
Gutter. Dictionary of German Terms used in Medicine. 
Dalby. Onthe Ear. L.& B 
Dalton. Human Ane L. 
Day. On Headaches. 
Dewees. On aan Fy 
Dick. Encyclopedia of Practical Receipts 
Dillnberger. Women and Children. 
Dobell, Winter Cough, L. &B 
Al Coughs, Consumption, etc. 
Donkin, Diabetes and Food. ‘Put 


B. & T 


McM.... 


J. W. Sons 


oid. Lien evon ees ae 
L. &B 


J.B. L. 


Brinton ....... 


Sheep.... 


D.A. Cl. $500. §$ ae 


IB, oi ee 


Student’s Guide to Medical Chemistry. L. & B..... . 


TSE Bee ee cass ecole 


Spek ete 


Atlas of Topographical Anatomy. L. & B. “Cloth... e 


Bs Mo aad We 5 ory Se ge 


L. Cloth, $4 75. Sheep.... 


On Opium. J. B.L....... 5 od? RAMA ard 


ey AEs AOS Re 


Puts cc 


Cloth, $5 50. oes eine, 


$5 00 | 


2 50 | 
2 00 | 
| Draper. 


3 50 
2 00 
$1 50 


| Dunglison. 


| Dussauce. 


| Family Physician. 
| Farquarson. 
| Fessenden. 


| Flint. 


| Fliickiger and Hanbury. Pharmacographia, 


| Frankland. 
French (E. J.). 
| Fresenius. 


“700 
3 50 


L’ officine 

Yeliow Fever. 
Neuralgia and its Treatment. 
Physiology, abridged. H. & ERpOH 
* Anatomy. H. & Bros. Cloth, $3 7 
Human Physiology. 2 vols. L. 

oe Medical Lexicon. L. Cloth, $6 50. Sheep .. 

nt The Practitioner's Reference Book. L.&B..... . 
Durkee, Gonorrhea and Syphilis. L. &@ B......... --.--+++-- 
The Manufacture of Vinegar 
Elliott and Storer. Qualitative Analysis. 
Eyre. The Stomach. J. B.L 
WOOLIN conc casear soie ast 
Guide to Therapeutics. "i 
Stricture of the Male Urethra. 
Fleming. Animal Plagues. J.B.L........ 
Practice of Medicine. L. Cloth, $6 00. ‘Sheep . 
4 On Urine. 
oe Text-Book of Physiology. D.A. Cloth, $6 00. Sheep. 
H Muscular Exercise. D.A.. 


Dorv rault. 
Dowell. 
Dowse. 


Wad BT ccs: Lica ss 


Forbes. Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing. L. & B 
Fothergill. Maintenance of Health. Put 
He Antagonism of Medicines. L.... Be 

Fowler. Manhood and Womanhood. Cloth, $3 7 

Fownes. Chemistry. Cloth, $2 75. ala earns 

Fox. Epitome of Skin Diseases. L......-.......-. ss seeeeeeeee 
ss Examination of Water, Food, etc. 

How to Teach Chemistry. L. & B 

Electrical Therapeutics. J.B. L. ...... .. ..- 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis. J. W. Sons 

ee Quantitative Chemical Analysis. J. W. Sons 

Gallabin. Diseases of Women. L. & B.............0.eseeeee oe 

Galloway. Qualitative Analysis. L.....:.......:.e eee eee eee 

Godfrey. Onthe Hair. L. &B.. 5 ROSE ea EO 

Gray. Anatomy. L. Cloth, $6 00. ‘sheep SS EE rrr 
S Manual of Botany.. meee Sere 
2 Lessons and Manual. 

Green. Favorite Prescriptions. 

% Pathology of Croup. J. W. Sons. 
Griffith. Universal Formulary. Cloth, $4 50. 
Gross. Urinary Diseases. 

Me Surgery. 2vols. L. Sheep 

Comparative Materia Medica. 

Guenther. Manual of Veterinary Homeopathy. 

Guernsey. Gentleman’s Hand-Book of Homeopathy. 

Hahnemann. Lesser Writings. 

Hall. Howto Live Long. H. & H. Half roan........... .... 
‘© Health by Good Living. H.&H. Half roan............. 
“Sleep. H. & H. Half roan 

Hammond. On Nervous System. D. A. Cloth, $6 00. Sheep.. 

“ Sleep. J.B. L 
He Venereal Diseases, J. B. L 

Hance. Medical Compend. J.B. L. Tucks, $1 00. Cloth. ... 

Hand-Booleiof Nursing. oS. B.Uicg ce. caae ++ ong eieecatbte role ee 2 

Harlan. Eyesight, and How to KeepIt. L. &B.... 

Harris. Dental Dictionary. L. & B. Cloth, $6 50. Sheep 

ee On Dentistry. L. & B. Cloth, $6 50. Sheep....... ’ 
Hartshorne. Conspectus. L. Cloth, a 25. Sheep 

U Essentials. L. Cloth, $2 Half bound. . 

Headland. Action of Medicines. L& ef 

Hobbs. Botanical Hand-Book 

Hoffman. Medical Chemicals. 

Holbrook, Parturition without Pain. 

es Eating for Strength, W.& H 
Liver Complaint. W. & H 

Hollick'G@").' Marriage Guide. A. N.C0..0 < cecssccemues satens 

eS Male Generative Organs. A. N. Co 

nS Diseases of Women. A. N. Co 
On Venereal Diseases. A.N.Co................-. 

Medical Dictionary. H.’& Bros. Sheep........... aide 

On Emergencies. 

Infant Diet. 

Jacques. Physical Perfection. W. & H 

James. Sore Throat. L. & B : 

Johnson, Practice of Hydropathy. Wells...............6..-- 

Johnston, Chemistry of Life. 2 vols. 

Kane, Chemistry. H. & Bros 

Keyes. On Syphilis. D. A. Cloth 

Kidd. Laws of Therapeutics. L. & B 

King. American Dispensatory. W.B. &Co. Sheep 
i Eclectic Obstetrics. W.B. & Co. Sheep 

Kirby. On Phosphorus. 

Lacour, The Manufacture of Liquors 

Tanier. Florida: Its Climate, etc. 

La Roche. On Pneumonia, L 

Latham. Nervous Headache. 

Leared. Imperfect Digestion. 

Lee. On Syphilis. L 

Lizars. On Tobacco. L. & B 

Lochman. German Pharmacopeia. 

4 Dose and Price Labels 

Longley. Pocket Medical Lexicon. L. & B. Cl., $1 00. Tucks.. 

Macdonald, Examination of Drinking Water. L. & B..... . .. 

Mackenzie (M.). On Diphtheria. L. & B 

Magendie. Physiology. H. & Bros 

Mann, On Prescription Writing. Put 

Martin. Microscopic Mounting. L. & B 

Martin (Chas, 8.), Directory of li ahd of U. 8. and Canada, 


e i) 
SSSSRSBRSSRSSSSESS 


an 
oO o 


B. & T.. 


6“ “ 


Hooper. 
Howe. 
Jacobi. 


6 00 


Masse. Anatomical Atlas. H. & Bros 
| Mattocks. Minnesota for Invalids. J. B. L 
| Mays. Consumption, and How to Prevent It. 
McClellan. On Surgery. J.B.L. Sheep.. ‘ 
McClelland. Civil Malpractice. H. 0. & Odi Sheep, $4 50. ‘Cl. 
Meadows: Midwifery. L..& B.:,:.. . 000%. cites us cee 
| Mears. Practical Surgery. L.& B 
Meigs and Pepper. On Children. L. &B. Cloth, $6 00. 
Mendenhall. Student’s Vade-Mecum. L. & B 
Meredith. The Teeth. J.B. L 
Millard. Guide for Emergencies. 
Miller. Alcohol. L. & B 
Mitchell (T. D.). Materia Medica. 
Mitchell (8S. W.). Nurse and Patient, ete. 
ss S Fat and Blood. J. B.L 
Montgomery. OnPregnancy. L i 
Morton: Anatomy. 3-5. L. SheepY .o2ivir. Y cc.eseueeecees 
Morton and Leeds. Chemistry. J. B. L 
Mott. Chemist’s Manual. Van N.... 
Napheys. Therapeutics. Brinton. Cloth, $4 00. ae 
Fu Body and its Ailments. Watts ehti ae 
ss Physical Life of Women. Watts 
ee Transmission of Life. Watts 
National Dispensatory. Sheep 
Nélaton. On Surgery. J.B. L. Sheep.. A MS ae 
Nelson’s Druggist’s Hand-Book of Private Formulas 
ra Pocket Price Book... 2: . 5.5 «ese 
nd Poison Register 
Nursing, Hand-Book of. 
Parrish. Practical Pharmacy. Cloth, $5 50. Sheep... ... .. 
Parsons. Sea-Air and Bathing. L. & B . ae 
Pavy. On Food. “Giseic oseecie ence semesee to ecttias a Mpiceee anna / 
nt On Digestion. L 
Pereira. Prescription Book. Cloth, $1 00. Tucks............. 
Physician’s Visiting List, Homeopathic. B. & T.. 
Physician’s een, List. L. & B. 25 ab _pablonts Wi eekly 


a 


Puatissccin eae 


Sheep. . 


B..& 'T!.; 


J.B. L. Sheep 
J.B.L 


“ic oe 


“ “i “ 


Piesse. The Art of ee ae 
Pollock. Botanical Index.... ... 
Rand. Medical Chaihistry. J. B. t, ‘Cloth, $2 00. Sheep. 
Reese. Medical Formulary. L. & B 
EE Chemistry. L.& B 
Remsen. Chemistry. Theoretical. 
Reynolds (J. R.). System of Medicine. 5vols. J.B. L. Vols. 
I., I1., and III., each, Cloth, $9 00. Sheep, 
$10 00. Vol. IV., Clo., $6 00. Shp., $7 00 
Vol. V. Clo., $7 50. -Shp..°..-< J. 
Rudolphy. Pharmaceutical Directory 
*§ Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 
Ryan. Philosophy of Marriage 
Samson. On the Heart. L. & B 
se Chloroform, L, & B.. oc ohe 
Savory and Moore. Compend of Domestic Medicine. L. & B... 
Scanzoni. Sexual Organs of Women, L. & B. Sheep ........ 
Schaefer. Homceopathic Veterinary Medicine. B. & T 
Schwabe. Pharmacopeia Homeopathica Polyglottica. B. & T. 
Seguin. Prescription Blanks 
Simpson. Anesthesia, etc. 
Slade. On Diphtheria. L 
Snively. Manufacture of Perfumes 
Stewart. Pocket Therapeutics and Dose Book 
Stillé6and Maisch. National Dispensatory. Cloth, $6 75. Sheep. 
Sutton. Volumetric Analysis. L.& B 
Sweringen. Pharmaceutical Lexicon. L. &B. Cl. 
Tanner (T. H.). Memoranda of Poisons. L. & B 
ee Me Index of Diseases. 
Taylor (A.J). On Poisons. L. Cloth, $6 50. Sheep 
Thomas. Medical Dictionary. J.B. L. Cloth, $3 25. 
Thorowgood. On Asthma. L.&B. 
£ Materia Medica, L. & te 
Tidy. Modern Chemistry. L. &B 
Tilt. Change of Life. L. 
Trall. Sexual Physiology. W. &H 
sé Digestion and Dyspepsia. Wells 
BS Mothers’ Hygienic Hand-Book. Wells 
Tyson. Examination of Urine. 
U. 8. Dispensatory. Sheep 
U. 8. Homeopathic Pharmacopeia 
U.S. Pharmacopeia. Cloth, $1 75. Sheep 
Vacher._ Primer of Chemistry, i. @'B...2 3,000.00 0-2 eee eee 
Walker. Intermarriage., 1. 7B. .o.xc usec one sees cae e eee 
i? Criminal Abortion. N. R. C 
Walsh. Physician’s Call-Book, etc. 
Walton. Mineral Springs. D.A.... 
Ward. Affections of the Liver. 
Wheeler. Organic Chemistry. Barnes 
Wheeler (C. G.). Medical Chemistry. L. & B 
White (J. W.). Mouth and Teeth. L.& B.. 
Wilson (J. C.). The Summer and its Diseases 
Wilson (J.). Naval Hygiene. L. & B 
Wilson (E.). Healthy Skin. L. & B.. 
Wood (H. C.). Brain Work and Overw rack, eye & Bi 
Wright. On Headaches. 
Wurtz. 


mm OF 09 C0 


me 


, $8 00. Sh. 


Sheep.. 


Wyman, Autumnal Catarrh. H. 0. & Go........ Sate ado odessa 


Wythe. 


Pocket Dose- ‘Book. L. & B. Cloth, $1 00. Tucks. . 


Any of the above ‘Books will be sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price, 


| dress on application 
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WHOLE NUMBBR, 241. 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 
Published at 36 Beekman Street. New York. 
Price per year (in advance) including postage, $1.60. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


On First page, per line: :.....2.......... 30 cents. 
On Las/ page, sah ae eee See aaa 
Inside pages, Py Mere ah oso p50; waist a 
#8 ST ae eat = 
Special page, Loy eee 5 
L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Proprietor. 
P.O. Box 4104. 


SODA-WATER 
APPARATUS. 


Matthews’ Apparatus for Making Pure 
Soda-Water, Mineral Waters, etc. 


PURITY. 
It is the only Hope in which the beverage is 
0 


permanently ted from contamination. lass 
lier with Apparatus. 
SAFETY. 


Only apparatus provided with Safety Lock and 
Safety ar which explosions are rendered im- 
possible. Cap-flanges on all necks. 


CONVENIENCE. 

Design and arrangement of parts most. convenient. 
Blow off valves on all discharge gpenings ; parts inter- 
chanweable ; Balance Ball Wheels on Agitators and 
Cooks 3 parts most accessible for repairs. 


Matthews’ Apparatus for Making and 
- Dispensing Pure Mineral Waters, 
_ Soda-Water, and Syrups. 

. PURITY, d&c. 


Syrups do not come in contact with any metal what- 


ever. 
Syrup Tanks portable, full or empty. 
ass-Draught Nozddes. 
- 6 lepaia Tumblers enclosed anid cooled, free trom 
ust. 

No Syrup-Faucets to drop on the counter. 

Beverage permanently protected from contamination. 

Extensive and most efficient cooling surface, and 

argest Ice-Chamber. 

Matthews” Apparatus for Making and Dispensing 
Soda-Water, oflicially declared by the most eminent 
experts to “exhibit @ marked superiority over any 
other known form of Apparatus.” 

See parliculars in this journal. 

Our manufactory hax been established for forty 
pore in this city, and is the mos. extensive of the 

ind in existence. One thousand Apparatuses on 
exhibition. 

Illusttated and Priced Catalogue sent to any ad- 
to 
JOHN MATEHEWS, 


1 ‘~ gio ncronsn OF SODA - WATER APPARATUS, 
e 


1st Avenue, 26th and 27%th Sts., New York. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Solid aud Fluid Medicinal Extracts 
Sugar-Coated Pills, Plasters, Elixir, 8, 
all of the preparations of the Phar- 
macopoeia, and New Reme- 
dies and Compounds as they 
are Introduced. 

Also, the various preparations of the 
Phosptates, Hypophosphites, Lacio-Phos= 
phates, Pepsin, Crloral, Mono= 
bromated Camphor, &c 

A complete line of all of the preparations 
known to modern practice, constantly on 
hand, and guaranteed of officina) or advertised 
strength and purity. 

Physicians’ Medical Compend and Pharmaceutical 
Formule, a work useful to every Physician and 
Druggist. 

Hance’s Drug Mill; Hance’s Percolating and Filter- 
mg Apparatus. 


Phenol Sodique,the celebrated French Antiseptic, &c, 


Seren 
TASTELESS IRON 


The Tasteless Syrup of Iodide of Iron is stable in 
open air. may be given with tonics, and has no in- 
jurious effect on the teeth. 

The Tasteless Tincture of Muriate of Iron, contains 
the same chee pe of iron as the officinal tincture ; 
it is almost tasteless, never injures or blackens the 


teeth, and may be mixed with b. <i 
om y v ark or any kind of 


J. CREUSE, 52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ARNOLD & McNARY. 


45 & 47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J.& E. ATKINSON, London (Perfumery). 
LAUTIER FILS, Grasse, France (Extracts in Bulk). 
MAUBERT, Brussels, Belgium (Toilet Soaps). 


Importers of Sundries, Fancy Goods and Essential Oils. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


HERRINGS & COMPANY, London, 


Whose lists revised to date will be mailed to applicants. 
Special Attention Given to Orders by Mail. 


HAGERTY BROTHERS & CoO., 
Nos. 3, 5, 8 & 10 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE, 


SUNDRIES, FANCY. GUODS, Ete. 


Lettering on Glass in all its varieties, and in the most Artistic manner. 
Drmggists’ “Outfits supplied atshort notice, and at the very lowest market rates, 
Catalogues and Fac-Simile Sheets of Glass Labels, mailed on application. ‘ 


ORDERS SOLICITED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JEREMIAH QUINLAN, 
1I3G & 138 William St., New York, 


GLASSWARE. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES & RUBBER GOODS. 


LABELLING ON GLASS A SPECIALTY. 
DRUG STORES FITTED OP IN THE MOST COMPLETE MANRER. 


Frice List Furnished on Application. 


HENRY HAVILAND, 
23 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Importer of a full line or 


LUBIN’S EXTRACTS. 


English Tooth-Brushes, 

ivory Hair-Brushes, 

Ivory Combs, 

Shell Combs, 

Pungents, Silver and Gold Cap, 
Pungents, Glass Stoppers, 


Coudray’s Soaps, Pomades, &c., 
Piver’s & Pinaud's Do 
Dorin’s Rouge and Blanc de Perle, 
Societe Hygienique Oil, 

Rich Toilet Goods, 

Druggists’ Sundries, &c. 


Deutsche Droguen Handlung. Drogueria Espafiola. 


LEHN &« FINE, 
WHOLESALH DRUGGISTS 


{mporters of : 
Selected Drugs, Fine Chemicals, Essential Oils, Pharma- 


ceutical Preparations, Etc. 
DEPOT FOR PURE SALICYLIC ACID. 
160 WILLIAM STREET, 


P. O. Box 3114, NEW YORE. 


GERARD & JAQUiTH, 


Importers and Dealers in 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


NDONEES and Chamois SKuMS. 


Manufacturers of 


DRUGGISTS’ GOODS, 


No. 139 William Street, New York, 


J. N. GERARD, | 
H. J. Jaquiru, § Formerly with A. B. Sanvs & Co. 


LEECHES, 
BEST SWEDISH, 


Imported by every steamer, fresh from our swamps. 
Our Leeches, being of the best speckled Swedish, 
very healthy, best quality, will prove superior to 
any imported yet, and give satisfaction. They can 
be sent anywhere at all seasons, and to any climate, 
by a successful system of package. 


Large discount made to Wholesale Dealers. 
F. PATUREL & CC., 
54 & 56 DUANE ST., N. Y., 
Cow Pox Vaccine Virus, Fresh, Ete, 


Druggists’ Glassware 
AND SUNDRIES, 


ofall. iescriptivis: 


HENRY ALLEN, 


Successor to ALLEN & McDoNnaLp, 
No. 258 and 260 Pearl Stieet, New York, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN DruGG@ISTS’, PER- 
FUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASSWARE, 


such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homo- 
pathic vials, Nursing Hottles, Cupping Glasses, 
Speculums, Pessaries, etc. 

Drug-Stores fitted up in the best style with glass and 
painted labels of all descriptions, Having all 
the work done on the premises, we can exe- 
cute all orders on short notice. 


JEREMIAH QUINLAN, 


DRUGGISTS GLASSWARE, 


9 . 
Drug gists’ Sundries, 
AND FANCY COODS, 

136 & 138 William Street, 
NEW YORK, 

I am now opening a large line, comprising upwards 
of 100 different novelties in Fine Cut and Engraved 
Co} ogne aud Toilet Bottles, Cologne Sets, Bouquet 
Holders, etc.. made and designed especially for the 
coming lioliday Trade. 7 

You are cordially invited to call and inspect our 
stock before purcha ing elsewhere, feeling vonndent 
that it will be to your advantage. 
| a RL a 


DRUGGISTS DEALING IN SEEDS 


Are respectfully informed that our Tra ‘e List for 
1877 is now ready, and will be mailed to all dealers 
on application Vegetable and Flower Seeds neatly 
put up in boxes for retailing. by the sale of whch 
the retailer realizes upwards cf |vU per cent. profit. 
VECEI ABLE SEEDS. 


Retails for 


Trade price. 


Box No. 1 contains 90 varieties. . $60. UU $30 10 
Box No. 2 contains 66 varieties,. 40 v0 2, 00 
Box No. 3 contains 45 varieties.. 20 00 1U v0 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

Retails for Trade price 
Box No. 4 contains 100 varieties $66 U0 $20 v0 
Box No. 5 contains 75 varieties . 41 5 Ru U0 
Box No. 6 contains 5 varieties... 20 00 10 60 


A list of the contents of each box will be found in 
catalogue. No seeds sent, out on commission. Orders 
must be accompanied by cash or satisfactory refer- 
ence. 

Address, 


P, O. Box, 5712 


B. K. BLI=S & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 
New York City. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


On First Page, per line of Nonpareil 
On Last Page, 6“ RE aS 
Inside Pages, “6 20 «6 

“ae sé “é .00 sé 


Special Page, “6 so. 


30 cents. 


Se The charges on advertisements making more than 
half a column of space, are subject toa liberal arrange- 


ment, 


Subscription price of the ** Druggists’ Circular’? per 


year (in advance), including ten cents for 


Ambler, 8. H.—Drugs at Wholesale 

Allen Henry.—Druggists’ Glassware..........» 

‘Allen, James M. Company.—Druggists’ Wood-boxe 
‘Ansar, Harford & Co.—De Jongh’s Cod-Liver Oil 
Arnold & McNary.—Druggists’ Sundries and Medicines.. 


Bliss, B. K. & Sons.—Seeds 

Brown, N. K.—Jamaica Ginger. 

Barton, B. & Co.— Wines, &c. 

Babbitt, B. T.— Toilet Soaps. . 

Bazins Sons.—Toilet Soaps...... 

Batchelor, Charles, 

Baxter, Bell & Co.— 

Barth, A.—Hamburg Tea 

Beggs, Nathaniel.—Tinware 

Becker & Sons.— Weiahina Scales......-++++++++ 

Benjamin, BH. B.—Chemists “Flassware... 

Boswell & Warner.—Hair Dy 

Brett Lithographing Co.—Lab 

Brigham & Co.—Seals, Dies, KC... 0. e cece en seceneseneecsces 

Brookiyn White Leac Co. White Lead Manufacturers, Litharge, &c. 
Brunner, William.—Store Piatwres.....---+e-seereererersrssseeeescsess 
Burnet, Robert.— Bookbinder. ...--.seeceeereserereseeeereseeseeseres ses 


Cc 


Campbell, H. W. & Co.—Brandies, Wines, &c 

Caswell, Hazard & Co.—Fruit Syrups 

Oase Record Company.—Prescript ion Blank-Book 

Gase & Schulte.— Wafer Capsutes.... .-- 

Cauhape, P.—Gelatine-Coated Puls. 

Clements & Co.—Chlorid of Lime. 

Colgate & Co.—Soaps and Triple Extract Perswmery.,.+--+++ 
Colieges of Pharmacy.—Lectures...:.-+--...---+0---eerseees 
Goolage & Adams.—Botanic Druagists (W holesale)...... 
Cook, J. K, & Co.—Rheumatism and Corn Remedies .. 
Core, William H.—Show Cases... ..-+-+s10+ seers oe 
Creuse, J.—Tasteless Iron Preparations.....- 

Cristadoro, J.—Hair Due 


Davey, John.—Metallic Cans, Brass Labels, &¢ 

Delluc & Co.—Pharmaceutical Preparations .. 

Devoe, F. W. & Co.—Painte, varnish, &c 

Dillon, Thomas H.—Mineral Spring Waters (Artificial). 
Dodge & Olcott.—Drugs at Wholesale 

Dorranee, R. G.—Label Holder 

pruggists’ Clerks, W anting Situations 


postage, $1.60. 


Hoas 


eiSrwoake 


E 
Eimer & Amend.— Drugs at W holesate 
Engs, P. W. & Sons.— Wine Merchants.......+-secee-rseee 
Essex Manufacturing Co.—Syringes (India Rubber), &¢c. 
Estes, BE. B.— Wo0d Boxes... ..-++s:eeeeececererececereees 
Eastern Dispensary.— Vaccine Virus 


= 


Fougera, E. & Co.—French ana Englisn Medicina Preparations 
Frazer & Lee.—Drugs at Wholesale 


Gee, Wm.—Soda Water Apparatus 

Gerard & Jaquith.—Sponges. &c 

Gifford, Sherman & Innis.—D; Stuffs 
Good, Roof & Co.—Brandies, Wines, Bay R 
H 


Hagerty Brothers & Co.—Druggists’ GlIASSWAPe. ...++ esse eeeeereereeeee is 


Hale & Manley.—Glass Labels, KC... «+ -0+++.+seereeserainesee 
Hance Brothers & White.—Pharmaceutical. Preparations. ... 
Harris & Co.—Labels . 

Hartmann, Laist & Co. 

Havilsnd, Henry.—Uub 

Hinrichs. C. F. A.—Druggi 

Hires, “has. B.—Drug Broker........+-+++-++2.000-s2+>* 5 
Holzer, William.—Drugmsts' ana Persumers’ Glassware 
Howell, F. A.—Show Cases 

Hobbs, C. £.— Botanical Hand Book 

Humphrey’s Manf. Co.—Homeopathic Medicines 


Johnson, J. H.—Guns, Pistols, &c 


Kent, E. G.—Saccharated Pevsin 

Kimball, Gaullieur & Co.— Cigars 

Kitchen, George H. & Co.—Crystal Prismat 
Keith, B. & Co.—Concentrated Medicines, &c 
Kemp, William.—Medicated Lozenges 3. 
Kraft & Hoftmeister.—Show Cases. ... 


L 
Lauter, B.—Scales, KC. .. ++-+-555+ 
Lazell, Marsn & Garainer.—Perfumer) 
Lehn & Fink.—Drugs and Chemucals a 
Lorenz brothers.—Peryunvry 
Leckler, W. A —Botanic Drugs 


Mandelbaum, 8.—Druggists’ Sundries 

McElroy, P. J.—Glass Syringes aie 

Matthews, John.—Soda Water Apparatus......--.--+:.--+- 

Maw, Son & Thompson, (London).—Druggists’ Sundries 
McKesson & Robbins.— Drugs at Wholesale, Druggists’ Sundr 
Mellor & Rittenhouse.—Licorice 

Meyer, Bernard.--Paper Boxes 

Migeod & Son.—Medical 

Milhau’s Sons.-Liebig’s E 

Monell, Dr.—Teething Cordial. ......ceeeserereecreerrerereeeeececreeeees 


N 
Neidlinger Brothers.— Se bo Glassware and SUNGries... 0.0... 0 00+ 
Neynaber, A. F. W.— Pill Machines....++--eseceeeee 


P 


Patterson & Purdy— Wholesale Druggists 
Paturel, F. & Co.—Leeches.... 

Pera Brothers.—Havana Cigars 

Peek & Velsor.— Botanic Druggists.. 


ee 
w 


et TR bo 


Pope, J. E.—Tooth Soap (Thommeon’s) 
Price Brothers.—Druggtsts’ Labels, Printers, 
Prince’s Paint Co.—Metallic Paint... aA 
Proctor, Wm., Jr., Co.—Pepsin.... 

Powers, T. J.—Pill Boxes 


Quinlan, Jeremiah.—Druggists’ Glassware and Sundries 


R 


Ricksecker, Theodore.—Druggists’ Sundries 
Robinson, John, & Co.—Corks and Bun 
Robinson, R. W. & Son.—Drugs at Wholesale. 
Rokohl Brothers & Soelter.—Ci 

Rosegrant, J. M.—Chloride of Lame 

Roworth, &. & Co.—Confectionery, Colts-foot R 
Rudkin’s Sons.—Essential Oils, Liquor Flavors, @ 


Scott & sowne.— 

Silliman Chemica! 

Smith & Hazard.— Mineral Sprma Waters. . 
Spiltoir, F. E.—Druggists’ Sundries.....-+ 
Seabury & Johnson.—Medicated Plasters... 
Stearns, Frederick.—Pharmaceutical Pre} 
Steiner, L.—Phosphor Paste 

Strickland, G. W.—Dru ists’ Agent... 
Storm Brothers.—Glass Manufacture’ 
Swaim’s Fanacea 

Scudder, 8.V. & F. P.—Licorice......-- 


ah 


Taft & Tyler.—W holesale Druggists 
a ng & Co.—Drugs at Wholesale, 


Thorburn & Co. 

Tagliabue, C. J.— 

Tifft & Howard.— Wood Box 

Troemner, Henry.— Wet 

Trowbridge, F.—Impervious 

Truslow & Uo.—UCorks, Whiting, 

Tufts, Jas. W.—Soda Water Apparatus ... 

Tumbridge & CO.—Bamkers....seeseeeerecrseeererssscneesseee seers 


Warner & corner Pils, Fluid Extracts, &c 
—AICONOL 20... -caesesenvsccsessecssss 
— Thermometers and Techniv Glas 
‘Druggists’ Glassware, &¢ 


Whiteman, L. P.—Glassware....-.-++- 
Wilson. UO. B.—Essential Os 

Witteman Brothers.—Show Card». Ti 
Wells, Richardson & Co.—Leamon’s Anil 


Young & Smylie.—Licorice 


Philips, C. H.— Milk o Magnesia 


Drug Stores, For UE. 6 ve ows 
Planten, H. & Son.— 


Dwight, John & Co.—Super-carbonate of Soda. 


r ESTABLISHED 1853. 


JAMES A. WEBB, 


DRUGGISTS’ ALCOWOL AND COLOGNE SPIRIT, 


Kerosene Oil, Spirits of Turpentine, &c. 


165 PEARL STREET, 
Bet. Pine and Wall Streets, NEw YORE. 


Established 1866. 


WV LLLrA NM HOLZER, 
1128 Market Street, ‘Biull b Adeeb LA: 


PRACTICAL MANUFACTURER OF 


Druggists’, Chemists’, Perfumers’, and Philosophical Glassware. 


Glass Syringes, Homeopathic Case and Sample Vials. Also Barometers, Thermometers, Hy- 
drometers, Spirit-Levels, Test Tubes, Breast Pipes, Breast_ Pumps, Pessaries, Nipple Shields, Cupping 
Glasses, Liquor and Coal Oil Thieves. Thermometers for Distillers, Brewers, Sugar Houses, and Chem- 
ical Laboratories. Glass Tubing for Water, Steam, and Mercury Gauges. N.B.—Particular attention 
paid to Glass-Blowing, 


No. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES SUPPLIED. 
EE. B. BENTJAMIN, 


IMPORTER OF FRENCH AND BOHEMIAN 


Chemists’ and Druggists’ Glassware and Porcelain, 
CHEMICAL AND, PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


Fine Chemicals, Laboratory Utensils, Assayers’, Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Articles, Felt and Paper 
Filters, &c. Genuine Minerals and Fossils. Sole Agency of Trommsdorff’s Pure ¢ hemicals for 
Laboratories, Platinum Wire, Foil, Crucibles, &c., Analytical Weights and Balances, 


Nro. 10 BARCIAY sTREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Three doors from the Astor House. 


THE BRETT LITHOGRAPHING CO., 
NIG fulton Street, «--- a= = <1") eps ee NEW YORE. 


LABELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
DRUGGISTS’, PERFUMERS’, ANDLIQUOR LABELS 
Constantly on hand. 


CHECKS, DRAFTS, and SHOW CARDS printed either plain or in Colors. 
All orders attended to with neatness and despatch. 


edicimes in Capswes.. 


Zeller, Julius.—Drugs at wholesale 
Zinsser & CO.— Wax, Gum, KC..--.seerserrsenerrrreeee® 


William Minsser ke Co. 
STORE, 197 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE U.S. SALICYLIC ACID WORKS. 


Salicylic Aci7 is used externally for purulent wounds, cancer, scalds, &c.; in/ernally tor diphtheria, 
throat diseases, catarrhs, measles. scarlet fever, amall pox, &c., &c.; for preserving water, milk, eggs. 
meat, preserves, wine, beer, ale ink, mucilage, paste, tobacco, and, in fact, everything subject to mould 
or decomposition; for disinfecting sick rooms, &c. 


Circulars with Directions Sent on Application. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sealing Wax, White Gum Shellac, French Varnishes and Lacquers 


BEAUTIFUL 


TOOTH POWDER BOXES 


In Great Variety. Send for Price List. 


E. B. ESTES, 276 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


DRUGGISTS’ 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


In Great Variety. Best Quality. Prices Very Low. 
E. B. ESTES, 276 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturer of Estes’ Celebrated Sign Painters’ Smalts. Superior in 
quality, greatest variety, and only reliable article of the kind in the market. 


CHARLES E. BAZIN. FELIX A. BAZIN. 


x. BAZIN’S SONS, 


Successors to X. BAZIN, Manufacturers of 


FINE TOILET SOAPS 
PERFUMERY, 


Nos. 507, 509, 511, 513 CHERRY STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—To tHE Trape.—All of our Preparations bear the name of X. Bazin on 
the labels ; none other genuine. 


| LILY OF THE VAL- {ff 
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LAZELL, MARSH & CARDINER’S 
Extracts for tht Handkerchief. 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 


In flint-glass stoppered bottles, each bottle containing one pound 
(about 18} fluid ounces of Extract), bottles and stamps 


inclusive, - - - - - - - - $4 00 
Extract Musk (from true Tonquin Musk), same style, - - - 5 00 
BOUQUET. MOUSSELINE. 


BOUQUET ANGLAIS. NEW MOWN HAY. 


BOUQUET CARO- NIGHT BLOOMING 


LINE. CEREUS. 
CARNATION PINE. ORANGE BLOSSOM. 
CEDRAT. PATCHOULY. 
CLOVE PINE. POND LILY. 
FRANGIPANNI. ROSE. 
HELIOTROPE. ROSE GERANIUM. 
One Pound 
HONEYSUCKLE. 
~~" HE CONCENTRATED EXTRACT ee 
JASMIN. i OF 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


[JOCKEY CLUB | 


LUB. 
JOCKEY CLU SWEET BRIAR. 


LEY. TEA ROSE. 
MAGNOLIA. TUBEROSE. 
MAY FLOWERS. jf PREPARED BY VERBENA. 
Pa 
MARECHALE. ALELL, MARSH & CARDIN Hh VIOLET. 
NEW YORK. 
MILLEFLEUR WEST END. 
MOSS ROSE. WHITE LILAC. 


MUSK, WHITE ROSE, YLANG-YLANG. 


We call Special Attention of Druggists to our New Style of 


HANDKERCHIEF EXTRACTS 


IN TWO OUNCE BOTTLES, 


And claim that they are the 


BEST in QUALITY, the MOST in QUANTITY, 


For the Price; in style unique; to the retailer the 


MOST PROFITABLE, 
And to the Customer the most satisfactory of any offered. 
Price, $7.5SO Per Dozen, 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


10 Gold Street, New York. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


The following Articles of SUPERIOR QUALT I. 


S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
i, 


And each bearing TRADE MARK, may be obtained from all 


Manufactured by 


8 9,10, 11 & 12 ALDERSGATE ST, 


LONDON, 


the Principal Wholesale Houses throughout the 


MAW’S 


MAW’S ODORATORS FOR PERFUMINC APARTMENTS. 
BREAST CLASSES WITH ELASTIC TUBES. 
NIPPLE SHIELDS WITH ELASTIC TUBES. 


MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 
MAW’S 


Please observe that all articles of best quality manufactured 
by S. Maw, Son & Thompson, bear their name and Trade Mark, 


and buyers are cautioned against the substitution, by unscrupu- 


United States. 


ty) SA DON (ed Wl ed Ba A Ete 


ADHESIVE PLASTER. 


FEEDING BOTTLES AND FITTINGS. 
CHEST PROTECTORS. 

FLESH CLOVES AND RUBBERS 
INDIA-RUBBER TEATS. 

LINT (TAYLOR’S PATENT). 

SUPER. QUALITY SURCEONS’ LINT. 
VIOLET POWDER. 

WAFER PAPER. 

PILL MACHINES. 

POWDER FOLDERS. 

SODA-WATER TAPS. 

SPONCE BACS AND BATHING CAPS. 
CLASS SYRINCES. . 

TOOTH BRUSHES. 

HAIR BRUSHES. 

TINCTURE PRESSES. 

RECISTERED FILTERING FUNNELS. 
MORTARS AND PESTLES. 

COURT PLASTER. 

SMELLING BOTTLES. 

SEA TANCLE TENTS. 

CARBOLIZED SPONCE TENTS. 
ENEMA APPARATUS. 
EARTHENWARE INHALERS. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BELTS, &c. 
RECISTERED MEDICINE SPOONS. 
INCORRODIBLE RESPIRATORS. 
BOXWOOD CASES AND BOTTLES. 
CORN AND BUNION PLASTERS. 


ous Houses, of other and inferior goods. 
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1,000 
CUT AND GUMMED 


LABELS 


For 35 Cents. 
CUT BOT UNGUMMED, LOWER IN PROPORTION. 


HARRIS & CO. offer the coming season the 
following specialties: 


1.—First-class work under all circumstances. 
2._The cheapest Label ever printed. 


3._The finest engraved Gilt Prescription and 
other Labels. 


4.—The cheapest Pill Box Labels, which are 
cut round free of charge. 


5.—Furniture Labels at 5c. each to any list. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 70 PAGE SAMPLE BOOK. 


Address HARRIS & COMPANY, 
Salem, Ohio. 


THEO. RICKSECKER, 
(46 and 148 William Street, New York, 


anufacturer and Importe 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES. 


te The “Royal Perfection Tooth Brushes is 
are undoubtedly the best made. Their absolute 
superiority is acknowledged by all who have 
seen them. Drawn with “White Wire,” Select 
Bone and Bristles, waxed in blue, handsomely 
stamped—elegant finish and choice patterns. 

f2 Every Brush warranted, Twelve leading 
patterns, which will be sent by mail, in box. 


NURSER. 


(TRADE MARE.) 

Made entirely of 
Heavy Flint Glass 
and Pure Black 


plest. Nocork,wood, 
= SS er lead about wt, “ 
Stopper is made of Pure Rubber and Glass. Impossible to leak or wear 
out. Has Brook's Patent Valve, allowing free flow of Milk. New Bent 
Stationary Tube. Each packed in bow, with Tube and Bottle Brush. 


Sole New York Agent for 


HENRY THAYER & CO’S MEDICINAL EXTRACTS, 
HENRY THAYER & CO’S LICORICE-COATED PILLS. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


LORENZ 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES. 


SPECIAL ODORS (Copyrighted): 
LILY OF THE LAKES, 


| WINTER ROSES, 
DROOPING ZOLUS and CHEROKEE ROSE. 


CLOLO BLOSSOM, 
ION, 


We guarantee these products—taken as a line through the entire list of odors—superior to any now manufactured, in all the essential 
requisites of a good perfume—perfection in blending odors and extreme durability. 

Druggists can conscientiously recommend them as the very best perfumes manufactured, and can rely upon building up an increased and 
satisfactory trade by handling them. 


Complete price lists furnished on application. 


LORENZ BROS., TOLEDO, O. 
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COD LIVER 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S., 
Author of “* The Elements of Materia, Medica and Therapeutics.” 


“Tt was fitting thatthe author of the best analysis and investigations 
into the properties of Cod-Liver Oil should himself be the purveyor of 
this important medicine. I know that no one can be better, and few so 
well, acquainted with the physical and chemical properties of this medi- 
cine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 
The Oil is of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference 
to its color, flavor, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for 
medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be procured.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 


Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the London Hospital. 


“T have always recognized your treatise on Cod-Liver Oil as the best 
op the subject, and adopted its conclusion as to the superiority of the 
Light-Brown over the Pale Oil. I have the less hesitation in express- 
ing myself in this sense since I am only endorsing the opinion sent to 
you more than twenty years ago by Dr. Pereira, my illustrious prede- 
cessor in the chair of Materia Medica at the London Hospital.” 


OlL 


Dr. LETHEBY, 

Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 

“Tn all cases I have found Dr. DE Jonau’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which the presence 
of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a state of organic combination, 
are the most remarkable. It is, I believe, universally acknowledged 
that this Oil has great therapeutic power; and, from my investiga- 
tions, I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr. WHITMORE, 


| Medical Officer of Health, ang Official Analyst for St. Marylebone, London. 


“The excellent and exhaustive Treatise of the eminent Physician 
and Chemist, Dr. De Jonen, of the Hague, which I have perused with 
especial interest, conclusively, I think, establishes the great superior- 
ity of the Light-Brown Oil, now extensively sold under the high sanc- 
tion of his name, and which, in addition to its uniform purity and 
strength—qualities not generally pertaining to the Pale Oil—is also 
richer in Iodine, Bromine, and other important constituents upon 
which the value of Cod-Liver Oil chiefiy depends.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor-Law Board of Great Britain. 


“We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod-Liver 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. Dr Jonew. It has long been our practice, when pre- 
scribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, amidst so much variety 
and uncertainty, we have confidence in its genuineness.”.—(Extract 
from ‘‘Consumption ; its early and remediable stages.’’) 


Dr. HARDWICEE, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Official Analyst for Paddington, London. 


“T have great pleasure in adding my testimony to the already well- 
recognized virtues of Dr. Joneu’s Light-Brown bod Liver Oil, having 
prescribed it many years, and being satisfied that itiv a pure Oil, very 
palatable: and more easily digested than the Pale vJils. .! e fodine, 
romine, and Phosphorus in Dr. DE Joneu’s Light-Brown Oi) are un- 
doubtedly efficacious, and being naturally combined with the most 
easily assimilated fatty substances, make it act both as food and medi- 
se foseaauy invalids who take it periodically with great benefit to 
ealth.’ 


Is sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, $1.00, sealed with a Capsule impressed on the top with Dr. Dr Joneu’s Stamp and on the side with his Signature, and 


labelled under the Pink Wrapper with his Stamp and Signature, and the Signature of his Sone Consicners, Without which none can 
possibly be genuine, by all the principal Druggists throughout the UNITED STATES. 


Sole Consigness: ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77 Strand, London. 
Sole Agents for the United States: Jonn F. Henry, Curran & 0o., 8 & 9 College Place, New York. 


WARREN GLASS WoOoREssSs, 


Druggists’ Sundries, Htc. 


RECESS GLASS-LABELLED 
Hardwood Drawer Pulls. 


L. P. WHITEMAN, Agent, 


P. O. Box 3080, 


Manufacturers under License 


(Wr. WN. WALTON is not connected with this establishment.) 


No. 339 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, 


ot 


Patent Recess Glass=-Labelled 


AND ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


and Flasks, 


Moulds made to‘ order. 


DRUGGISTS SHELF FURNITURE BOTTLES, 


Show Bottles, Graduates, Mortars, Funnels, Syringes, 
Nursing Bottles, Counter Ring, Urn and Specie Jars, Wine Bottles 


| 5 sins 
CORT. CINCH. |\ Wi ce a 
AAA my 


AN 


PRICES AND FAO-SIMILES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
N. :B.—Private 
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R-FOUGERA & 60. 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND ESNGLISH MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, SUNDRIES, 


FINE PERFUMERY, DRUCS, AND CHEMICALS, 


NWTo. 80 NORTH wi 


TL.EIAM STREET, NEw VoRt. 


BLANCARD’S PILLS 


OF UNCHANGEABLE IODIDE OF IRON. 


Blancard’s Pills of Iodide of Iron are so scrupulously prepared, and 
so well made, that none other have acquired a so well-deserved favor 
among physicians and pharmaceutists. Each pill, containing one grain 
of Proto-Iodide of Iron, is covered with finely pulverized Iron, and 
covered with Balsam of Tolu. Dose—two to six pillsaday. The gen- 
nine have a reactzve silver seal attached to the lower’part of the cork, 
and a green label on the wrapper, bearing the fac-simile of the signa- 
Lure of 


Aslan awe’) 


a ee 


Pharmacien, No, 40 Rue Bonaparte, PARIS 


without which none are genuine. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


PARTS, 18847. 


BOUDAULT'S 


a 


ES) OEDSINE, 


Sey 


Gutu meéual, 


Since 1854, when Pepsine was first introduced by Messrs. CORVISART | 


and BoupautT, Boudauli’s Pep-ine has been the only prepara- 
tion which has at all times given satisfactory results, 


The medals obtained by Boudaul’s Pepsine at the different | 


exhibitions of 1867, 1868, and 1872, and recently at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion of 1873, are unquestionable proofs of its superiority over all 
Pepsines manufactured in Europe or America. 

All Boudault’s Pepsine will hereafter be accompanied by a circular 
giving plain directions for testing it. These tests will enable any one 
to satisfy himself that Boudauilt’s Pepsine hasa digestive 
power at least double that of the best Pepsines in the market, 
and that it is really the cheapest. 

CA U'TION.—In order to guard against imitations, each bottle will 

hereafter be sealed by a 1873, VIENNA. 

red metallic capsule, bear- as EE: 

ing the stamp of our trade- 
mark, and secured by a i 
band having a fac-simile 
of the medals, and the Z { 
signature of Hottot, the 1868 — 3 
manufacturer. Medal of Merit. 


silver Medal, 
Is sold in 1 02Z., 8 0Z., 16 0Z. Bottles. 


LAV Bila Ee 
EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


dh : 


AIAN TREN 


Trade-Mark. = 


Prepared by A. Benites & Co, Buenos Ayres, 5S. A. 


This Extract is a pure Hextract of Beef, unsurpassed in quality, free 
| from fat and gelatine. Asa medicinal agent it will be found of great 
value to the Sick, Invalid, and persons and children of Weak Constitu- 
tions ; but its most extensive use is for domestic purposes. 


| It will keep unaltered for years in any climate and will recommend 
itself at once for its purity, its permanency, and cheapness. 


CAUTION.—The “La Plata” Extract of Meat is the purest 
Extract of Beef that can be prepared. 


RAQUIN’S CAPSULES 


Have been found to possess advantages over all others on account of 


THEIR RELIABILITY—AlU ingredients used being 
carefully selected. 


THE CARE used in their preparation. 


THEIR READY SOLUBILITY, and consequent 
prompt action. 


THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF ERUCTATIONS, 


which are sure to follow the use of gelatine capsules containing liquid 
Copaiba. 
The following combinations are now offered : 


2 | Capsules of Copaiba Pure. 
73 


Copaiba and Matico. 


ALBESPEY RES’ 
BLISTERING TISSUE. 


A prompt and reliable ready-spread Vesicant Tissue, most convenient 
for Druggists and Country Physicians, and far preferable to the ordinary 


Emplastrum Cantharidis. 
Sold’ in Rolls of One Yard and of One-half Yard. 


HEMATOSIN =E , 


Of TABOURIN & LEMAIRE, Chemists. 


HEMATOSINE constitutes the basis of the red glob- 
ules of the plouod, and is the organic substance now known, 


which is richest in assimilable iron. 


ss Copaiba and Rhatany. 

es Copaiba and Subnitrate Bismuth. 
66 Copxiba and Cubebs. 

66 Copaiba and Iron. 

ss Copaiba and Tar. 

66 Pure Turpentine. 


GRIMAULT and C%S 


CAPSULES AND INJECTION, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF GONORRHGA, etc. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


The genuine bear the signature of GRIMAUL1 
& CO., on the wrappers. 


In HE WATOSINE Iron is presented in the normal ae a8 


state in which it exists in the blood, and hence it is superior to other 
ferruginous preparations, for it enters into the circulation without 
It is therefore received without fatigue by 
the most delicate and the most sensitive constitutions, which will not 


undergoing any change. 


bear the ordinary chalybeates. 


Hematosine is offered in the form of pills, and is applicable to all 


cases in which the use of iron is indicated. 


It will be found a most efficacious remedy for Anzemia Chlo- 
Dysmenorrhea, 


rosis Leucorrheoea, Amenorrhea, 
General Debility, Slow Convalescence, &e. 


INFALLIBLE HYGIENIC AND PRESERVATIVE. 


Quick and sure cure, without any other remedy. General Depot at 
E. FOUGERA & CO.’s. 


ION; BROU. 


FOUGERA’S 


SR OWWERRE SSSR 
GOMROTRD AONE 
== EOW UNL R OA 


WEONAORE SBRQVELT S 


COMPOUND- IODINIZED 


COD-LIVER OTL. 


‘The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of this Oil over all other 
kinds uf Cod-liver Oils sold in Europe or in this market, is due to the 
additions of IODINE, BROMINE, and PHOSPHORUS, which render 
Fougera's Cod-liver Oil FIVE TIMES STRONGER than piite Cod-liver 
Oil, saving, therefore, TIME, MONEY, SUFFERING, and LIFE. ‘ 


FOUGERA’S 


READY-MADE 


MUSTARD. PLASTER. 


A preparation of pure mustard, answering in every case where a sina- — 
pism is required. 

Always ready for use, and immediate in its effects, therefore saving — 
time in critical cases. 

Clean, pliable, unchangeable, easily transported. 

No. 1, made of pure mustard, is used when an energetic action 18 re 


quired. : 
0. 2, containing one-half mustard, 18 intended for children and deli 


cate persons. 
_ Each kind is put up separately in boxes containing 10 plasters. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


FOUGERA’S 
COMPOUND ICELAND MOSS PASTE, 


(Iceland Moss, Lactucarium, Ipecac, and Tolu.) 


This paste is used with a great success against nervous and convulsive 


Coughs, Hooping-Cough, Acute Bronchitis, Chronic Catarrh, Influenza, 
and by its soothing and expectorant properties it allays the sufferings — 
of Consumption. : 


FOUGERA’S 


i ERM. L0G ae 


(COMP. DRAGEES OF SANTONINE.) ‘ 


Reliable and Efficacious Vermifuge for Children 
and Adults. 


(= This remedy is so popular and so well known that it does not 
require any notice. 


FOUGERA’S 
JODO-FERRO-PHOSPHATED 
Elixir of 
HORSE-RA DISH. 


This Elixir, acting as a Diuretic, Tonic, Stimulant, Emmenagogue, an a | 
powerful Regenerator of the Blood, is a most invaluable remedy for all 
constitutional disorders due to the impurity and poverty of the blood! 


LANGELOT’S CIGARETTES 
FOR ASTHMA. ; 


It suffices to inhale the smoke of these Cigarettes to experience 
immediate relief. : 
Properly used, they alleviate promptly the distressing symptoms whell 


similar remedies have failed. They are highly spoken of in Dorvaw/t’s” 
Officine, 1867, page 374: ‘““Owing to a new process, used by Be 


Lancexor, his Asthmatic Cigarettes appear to be more active than any 
other.” ; 


THE ATTENTION OF DRUGGISTS IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING DESIRABLE ARTICLES. 


Globule- (Pearls) of Apiol, Chioroform, Ether, Tar, Turpentine, 


and other varieties. Put up in bottles of 100. 
Empty Gelatine Capsules for the easy administ 

They are made of four sizes. 
Capsules of Pure Oil of Sandal W ood, 
Pure Extract of Licorice -(E, F. & Co,), 9 and 18 


Quotations given for any of the above, and price-lists sent on application. 


@ ration of pills or powders. 
Are sold in boxes containing 100 capsules. 


Select and Extra Licorice Root. 


Select Licorice Root, powdered. 


, Cusset Vichy Salts. 
sticks to the pound. 


Cusset Vichy Waters. Elizabeth and Ste. Marie Springs. 
Waters, equal to any of the alkaline springs of Europe. 


New and desirable 


Well adapted for making Vichy Water. 


Vichy Waters, of our own importations. 


a) 


| 
i 
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EBEN BARTON & CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


82 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


Old Standard Holland Gin, 


MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 


218 N. Twenty-second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIALTIES. 


LICORICE MASS. LICORICE EXTRACT, powdered. 


=e STICKS, M. & R. sé ROOT, powdered. 
i: SLCILY. 6“ ROOT, selected. 
“c LADY, or refined. sc LOZENGES. 


oe ITALIAN. WISTAR’S ss 


FREDERICK STEARNS, 
MANUFACTURING PHARMACIST, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


A new priced Catalogue, 132 Pages, of nearly 10,000 Pharmaceutical Products; 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


SWAIN’S PANACEA, 


THE WELL KNOWN ALTERATIVE. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


\e Swaim’s Laboratory Seventh St., below Chestnut, Phila. 


AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


at W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 170 William Street, N. ¥. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


WITH 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


ISA 
PERFECT, PERMANENT AND PALATABLE PREPARATION. 


Will not separate, precipitate, or change in any climate. Is perfectly agreeable to the taste, and 
can be administered to children and persons in delicate health without the slightest difficulty. It is 
being prescribed by the leading physicians in this and other large cities with wonderful results, and 
wherever it is brought to their notice it is adopted, used, and acknowledged by them as the finest 
pespeaGen of the kind. It is put up in pint bottles, and sold for less than other similar goods We 
will cheerfully furnish to any druggist. upon application, 4 oz. samples for distribution to physicians, 


and request correspondence from druggists who will thus aid us in bringing the best preparation of the 
kind before the medical profession. 


ScotTtrTrc BOWwWN EB, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
124 Hudson Street, 


NEW YORK. | 


ica. aN 


RS ee 4 


S.C RCO, 


Se 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 


SAML KIDDER & C0.’S 


Rochelle Salt, 
Seidlitz Mixture, 
Sup. Carb. Soda, 
Tartaric Acid. 


The attention of druggists is called to the above preparations, which have for many 
years enjoyed an enviable reputation. The Sup. Carb, Soda, which is superior to the 
best English brands, will be found to be a very desirable article, either for medicinal or 
family uses. The difficulty in supplying the demand which has heretofore existed will 
no longer be felt, as we are prepared to supply them in any quantity. All orders re- 
ceived will be promptly executed. We quote as follows: 


Kidder’s Rochelle Salt, in 50 lb. boxes............... Ib.. 35 cents. 
“2 Sea OO mls Darr elsimttes . icc. oes bites Me a BI 
a: Seidlitz Mixture, in 50 Ib. boxes............ (00 taut 
a aS ZO0F *patrelss. ccterine «i= ee AC 
af Sup. Carb. Soda, in 50 “ boxes............ Sd Lee 
ue. Tartaric Acid, fa 60g. EI Sap oF ap ae a 64a 


No CHARGE FOR Boxes OR BARRELS. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


PROPRIETORS OF 


SAM’L KIDDER & CO/’S PREPARATIONS. 


MILK UF MAGNESIA. 


Indorsed and prescribed by all the leading physicians throughout the country as the greatest Antacid 
yet presented to the medical public. It immediately and certainly relieves HEARTBURN, 
SOUR STOMACH, DYSPEPSIA, and HEADACHES caused by sourness or acidity 
ef the stomach or bowels. Its action asa laxative for children is superior to any other preparation, requir- 
ing no persuasion to induce them to take it, and is peculiarly adapted to females during pregnancy. A 
positive prevention against the food of infants souring on the stomach. For sale by all Druggists. 


International Exhibition, Phila., 1876, 


DILPUIOMA AWARDED 


H. PLANTEN & SON, 


224 William Street, New York. 


GELATINE CAPSULES 


OF ALL KINDS. ALSO 


EMPTY CAPSULES (5 SIZES), 


New Preparations added continually. (= Samples and Price-Lists sent on application. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


HARTMANN, LAIST & CO., 


WIANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
CPI CFENVINGR ASP 1 OF LO; 


(ESTABLISHED 1836.) 


: MANUFACTURE 
 @ LY Cc E RINE y Chemically Pure, White, and Inodorous, of full speeific gravity, 
Cc LYC E R j N E for Manufacturers, 
EPSOM.SALTS, 
CLAUBER SALTS. 


Depot in NEW YORK. A, GIESE & ALBRECHT, 26 Cedar Street, 
o PHILA., Wil. GULAGER, 

Re BOSTON, GEO, H. BUSH & CO. 

i. BALTIMORE, WOLFF & SELIGSBERG, 

$$ SAN FRANCISCO, PH. WOLF & CO. 


' 
{ 
: 
t 
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PROCTER’S 
PE Psi N., 


Standard Strength and Uniform Quality, 


WITH UTMOST FREEDOM from ANIMAL TASTE and ODOR 
FOR SALE BY 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., & McKesson & Robbins 


NEW YORK, 


Manufactured by WM. PROCTER, Jr. CO., Philadelphia. 
S, MANDELEBAUM, 


No. CG BARCEAY ST., NEW YorRektE. 
IMPORTER OF 


DRUCGCG'STS’ AlD CHEMISTS’ 


GLASS AND PORCELAIN WARE, 


English, French, and German Druggists’ Sundries. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


SAMUEL W. ROWORTH & CO.. 


WHOLESALE 


CONFECTIONERS, 


354 Pearl -t.. and Bowery Extension, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FANCY and MEDICATE ° LOZENGES, PASTILLES DE PARIS, WISTAR?S 
COUGU LOZENGES, GENUINE &NGLISH BATH PIPE, 
CcLT’S FOOT ROCK, etc., etc. 
N.B.—S. W. R. & Co. manufacture with the greatest care all kinds of Medicated Lozenges and Candies 
for Druggists, according to their own prescriptions. Homeopathic Globules, all sizes; Chlorate of 


Potassa Lozenges, etc. 
Also, their Distilled Extract of Wild Cherry and Horehound Candy, for Coughs and Colds, Medicated 


Lozenges, Fancy Lozenges, Cough Drops, Fruit Drops, and every variety of Confectionery. 
THE FINEST CONFECTIONS, 


CHOCOLATE « COCOA, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Manufactured by 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
S. W. Cor. of 12th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO OUR 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS, 


ALSO OUR 
SWEET COCOA PASTE 


For making a Cup of Chocolate in one minute. 
ps" SEND FOR CIRCULAR. [6-5] 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Fruit Extracts, 


LIQUOR FLAVORS. 


74 William Street, New York. 


A complete Catalogue will be forwarded by mail on application. 


BAY RUM ESSENCE. 


(SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL OF BAY.) 


This Essence ie perfectly soluble in spirit of the proper strength, and will make instantly, without 
filtering or waste, clear Bay Rum, of quality superior to that made from Oil of Bay. Price five dollars per 
pound. One pound to ten gallons. Directions on each bottle. For sale by 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


74 William Street, New York. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & ©0., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS. 
J. F. ti} NRY. ‘ URRAN & CO., 


F. J. HART & CO., 
FREDERICESON & HARTE, 


FULLER & FULLER, 
MORRISON, PLUMMER & CO., } Curoaco. 


BUTTS & MASON, 
@. L. CLAFLIN & CO., 


{aw YorxE. 


New ORLEANS. ' PROVIDENCE. 


BENNETT, ELLIS & WEBBER, San FRANcIsco. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


TRIPLE EXTRACTS. 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


A Large assortment of the most popular and desirable 


perfumes in PINT and HAL 


F PINT BOTTLES. 


The attention of the trade is requested to our assort- 
ment of Triple Extracts which will be found to possess 


the EXCELLENCE OF QU 
NESS of STYLE, which ha 


ALITY and ATTRACTIVE- 
ve procured for our goods 


their great reputation and popularity. 


COLGATE & CO., New York. 


TRADE-MARK NOTICE 


It having come to our knowledge that various 
parties have imitated our patented trade-mark of 
the bar and circle, 


We hereoy notify all such parties, and the public in 
general, that we shall use every legal means to pro- 
tect our rights as vested IN ALL OUR TRADE- 
MARKS, and that the slightest infringement upon 
the same will be punished to the fullest extent of 
the law governing both trade marks and patents. 
TARRANT & COMPANY; 
Drugs and Mevcicines 
278 Greenwich St., New York. 
January 12th, 1871 


i‘ I 


See Fapenoees Prescriptions. ‘En- 
E velopes and Letter-Heads. Ribbon 
FOR CORKS. stamps Embssed Tin Boxes and 
Brass Labels, Steel Dies, Steel Stamps, &c. 
BRIGHAM &‘ O.. 11 Cornhill. Boston. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


15 DEY ST., AND 183 BROADWAY, 
AGENTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 
VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE, 


AND ARSENIC, &c, &c , and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS 


Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz : 
VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 


RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRICE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


aa eT OE BITE 


Outfits for New Stores? 
WARNER’S (3 


FURNITURE BOTTLE 


Patented September, 1875. 


}| A new and handsome dis- \ 
iM pensing bottle, on foot or #iil'i! Ih 
Hbase. of great beauty and 
symmetry. No new store de- 
signed to be modern or hand- 
somely appointed should be 
without them. Circulars with 
prices sent on application. All 
orders must be addressed to 


)W. R. Warner & Co., 


Wholesale Druggists, 


EXAMBEURG TESA. 


J.C Frese & Co., of Hamburg Germany. beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. 8. Patent Office as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘° Hamburger Thee’ and ‘ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,”’ and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful 


The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 


The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for 


my: ‘) Ail \\ 

—S ij MN \\ the toilet and the 
— Hh AA 

——4} ANY \\) bath. No artifi- 

~f IN || \S cial and decep- 

ee Sean 


Scover common 
and deleterious 
ngredients.— 

= a fees === == After years of 
scientific experiment, the manufacturer of ». Th 
Babbitt’s Best Soap has perfected, and now offers to 
the public, The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 

On y the purest vegetable oils used in its manu- 
facture. For use in the nursery, it has no equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents Address, B, T, BABBITT, New York City. 


(= For Sale by all Druggists. 


J.M.ROSEGRANT, 


366 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


ern 
¢.8\4 FEB. 17, 187 
a \ 
ri 
= \e 


te 


PATENTED 
= 


CHLORIDE of LIME. 


11b., % Ib., and & POUND PACKAGES. 
Waterproof and Air-Tight Package. 
Warranted to keep in any Climate. 


None Genuine without the Trade-Mark. 


HOFF’S 
Malt HEztract. 


The GENUINE IMPORTED PREPARATION 
put up in a new and superior style (uniform an 
very Strong bottles), is now offered at a 

Greatly Reduced Price. 
A Delightfui Nutritious Beverage. 
A Pleasant, Invigorating Tonite. 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for disorders of the 
Throat, Chest, Lungs, and Stomach. 
A Strengthener for the Debilitated, especially 
Nursing Mothers. 
A Substitute for Ale, Beer, Porter, and all other 
Alcoholic Drinks. 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich St., corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Sole Agents for the United States and British 
Provinces of North America, for the Houses of Jo- 
hann Hof, Berlin and Hamburg. [7-6] 


_——— 
JAMES H. SACKETT, 


MANUFACTURING PERFUMER, 


and Proprietor of the Celebrated 


SACKETT’S MAGIC COLORIS, 


which will restore red or gray hair to a natura! 
brown or black. Also, 
SACKETT’S LIGHTNING HAIR DYE, 
The best in the world. 
SACKETT’S POMADE BRILLIANTINE, , 
which will never turn rancid. 
SACKETT’S CAPILLARY, _ 
a reliable hair-dressing for the promotion of the 
growth of the hair. 

These goods are well-known, and aranteed to 
be ag represented. Send for price-list and show- 
cards. 122 LIBERTY STREET. 


CIGARS. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 
We beg leave to solicit attention to our fine and 
select assortment of Cigars. As we have been sup- 
lying a large number of the city pharmacists with 
igars for a long period, we feel confident that our 
experience enables us to furnish the most salable 
brands on the most iiberal terms. Price-lists sent 
on application, and all orders promptly executed. 
ROKOHL BROS. & SOELTER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CIGARS 
194 Water St., New York City. 


ROUNDED. 


| 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


INCE our Gelatine-Coated Pills have been pronounced by the Medical Profession 
to be the most soluble, reliable, and satisfactory method of administering all reme- 


dies usually prescribed in pill form, and since by our systematic method of advertise- | 


ment we have introduced them very generally to the profession and trade there have 
been several individuals and firms, who, recognizing the value to the profession and 
over-estimating the profits derived from the honest manufacture of Gelatine-Coated 
Pills, have become imitators, some openly infringing our patent rights, others avoid- 
ing this by coating with solutions of Tolu, Sandarac, etc., putting their manufactures 
upon the market as Gelatine-Coated Pills. Circulars have also emanated from manu- 
facturers of Sugar-Coated and Compressed Pills, and papers have been written in their 
interest, stating that each representative’s Pills were more soluble than any other 
similarly coated, and even the Gelatine-Coated Pills. 

In prescribing Gelatine-Coated Pills we would specially caution Physicians on 
a — A A SSeS SC” NE 


their prescriptions, and Druggists in their orders, to specify McKESSON & ROB- 
Se IS Re eT ene OS RS AN A DATEL RA A TOS 
BINS’, and to see that MCKESSON & ROBBINS’ are given, as some imitators are 


and others are offering theirs in the rownd form without any manufacturers name upon 

AS EE SD 
the package, attempting 1o introduce their imitations through our previous advertise- 
Se D8 es EO OIL PVRS 


| ments, and offering as inducements to Druggists, prices, in some cases, below cost of 
» honest production. Our attention has also been called to the fact that some druggists 
are in the habit of substituting imitations of our Pills, when ours are intended and 
even specified by the Physicians. We cannot lay too much stress upon the necessity 
of Pharmacists purchasing their supplies of Pharmaceutical and Chemical Prepara- 
tions, as also their Crude Drugs, from responsible houses, in whom they can place 
implicit confidence; and Physicians, guardians as they are of the lives of their 
patients, should see to it that their prescriptions are faithfully and scrupulously filled, 
as the substitution of one article for another may be a matter of life or death. We 
offer these suggestions, not because our house has suffered any particular injury by 
the amount of the sales of such imitations, but because inferior pills have been 


offered, and the name ‘‘ GELATINE-CoATED” has thereby suffered in the opinion of | 
a 


some, 


| In reply to many inquiries in regard to the infringements upon our patents, we 
| would say that the death of one of the Circuit judges has delayed the calendar of the 
| Court in which our suit will be decided. We intend to protect our rights in this 
| matter, and are pleased to see that most of the trade and profession respect them. 


Please remember that the NATURE of the coatiNG of a pill is not the only im- 
portant consideration, the PILL I1rsELF must be HONESTLY AND PROPERLY made. The 

| best test of the superiority of both the coating and CONTENTS of OUR PILLS, and that 
| to which their wide reputation and almost ‘universal use is due, is the one of sub- 
_mitting them to LIVING sUBJECTs and noting results. One of our Gelatine-Coated 


| Pills, placed in the mouth, will be relieved of its coating in less than two minutes. 
i) 


| Quality will always be maintained, all ingredients and preparations, which we use 
and manufacture, being carefully tested by a competent analytical chemist, employed by 
us for this purpose. y, 
The unreliability of many of the granules of Morphia, Strychnia, Corrosive Sub- 
limate, and other important poisonous substances, having been the source of much 
concern to Physicians, and danger to their patients, we would remark that we have, 
in our laboratory, a system of checking and witnessing the weights of all poisons used, 
and registering in a book, kept for that purpose, with the names of witness (always a 
competent person) and operator. We can, therefore, afford assurance to the Physician 
of correct weight and. perfect division. We call attention to the small size of our 
gelatine-coated granules, less excipient being thereby required. 


Please Note the Reduction in List Prices 


Gelatine-Coated Compound Cathartic, 60c. per 100, $2.75 per 500. 
: Vegetable GUC tae S2:19. o, 


As imitations are offered in the market, under similar names, we caution all per- 
sons desiring our goods to specify 


BERTRAND FRERES, 


(BERTRAND BROTHERS,) 
GRASSH, FRANCE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BN ees SCE NT -| Ati O° RLS 


Nerohi, Rose Geranium, Lavender, &c. 


POMADES, No. 24, EXTRA, 


All Odors, in 11 Ib. Cans. 


FINEST PERFUMERY EXTRACTS, 


All Odors in 20 oz. Bottles. 


ORANGE FLOWER, AND ROSE WATER, 


In 6 and 24 Gallon Cans, Pint and Half-pint Bottles. 


SUBLIME OLIVE OIL (TABLE SALAD), 


Cases, 1 and 2 doz. Bottles; Cans, 73 Gallons. 


All our manufactures are kept in stock by MCKESSON & ROBBINS. 


offering their pills in the market in the oval or spheroidal shape (introduced by us); 
ewe ee ee ere 


| 9L6e being now asked 


REVIEW OF THE 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 


[Prices for Large Quantities, and in Original 
Packages.| 


January, 1877. 

TRADE during December showed no general im- 
provement. 
stocks and balancing books for the year now engross 
the attention of most houses, and it is to be feared 
that the results for 1876 will not prove as flattering 
as was hoped and predicted a yearago. Without 
going into the many reasons which have brought 
about this state of affairs, we can only express the 
desire that the year 1877 will be more prosperous for 
all. 

ALCOHOL is much firmer, and in good demand at 
$2.16 and $2.20. 

ASHES are without much demand, and Pot lower 
at 5c. and 5c. for first sorts; and Pearl, tc. and Téc. 

BEESWAX is without much inquiry, either at 
home or abroad; prices, however, rule firm at 30\%c. 
and 3c. for prime Western and Southern. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS.—Opium has con- | 


tinued steady since our last, without any large trans- 
actions taking place. Cables from Smyrna repcrt 
continued firmness. and the market here is quiet and 
unchanged at 6.6246 gold. Mo phine is without 
change in price, but somewhat more firmly held 
Manufacturers’ quantity price is $4.75, and old con- 
tracts are generally exhausted. Balsam Copuiba 
was resold to the original holder, and is now held at 
50c. Bulsam Peru has been advanced to 41.60 gold. 
Balsam Tolu is quiet ut $250. Cassit Buds are 
stiffer at 40c. 
at x5¢ 


; Vanilla Beans, of prime quality, bring good 
prices. 


Cubeb Berries are firmer at the advance, 
d. Cochineul is in small supply, 
and has been steadily advanced; Wc. gold being 


| asked for Honduras, and 73c. and ‘6c. for black 


Teneriffe. Ergot is steady at the advance; some 
holders asking $1.25. Glycerine has been advanced 
2c. per lb. more by the manufacturers, the single can 
price being 25c., and jobbers ask from 28c. to 25c. 
Cutch is firmer at 6%c. gold. @arnbier, : I4c. gold. 


Tonca Beans, Angostura, sell slowly | 


The business of taking account of | 


Camphor, on account of the sinking of a vessel con- | 
taining a very large cargo of Conde, has beenin great | 
demand, some manufacturers refusing to name a | 


price; sales have been made at 33c., now held at 35c. 
Assayetida moves slowly at 20c. to 25¢; the supply 
was too large to admit the maintaining the full ad 


vance. New Roman Chamomile Flowers are quiet, | 


choice lots bring $1.26; the supply is very small. 
Shellac is firmer. 
24c. 
is generally held at 90c gold; sales having been made 


Nutgalls have further advanced to | 
Ou_f Anise, steady at $1.45 gold. Oil of Cassia | 


at 85c, gold. Oi of Bergamot is weaker at $350 | 


gold. Custor Oilis firm at 16c.in cases; but the 
demand is very light. 


Norwegian White Coit Liver | 


Vil is very high at $2.50, costing still more toimport. | 


New Foundland, in good request at $1.50. 
Sassafrashas been advanced, and is now held at 65c. 
Oil of Wintergreen. ig receiving more attention, as 
the price has ruled very low; sales have been effi ct- 
ed at $2.75, holders asking $3.25; the tendency is 
upward. Jalap &.ot is firm at 30c. 
also higher at $1.05 and $1.10 gold. Flax Sced is 
scarce and higher. Canary Seed has declined; 
Smyrna and Dutch, $2.75; and Sicily, $3.50 and 


$3.75. Quinine is steady at the advance; 43.00 in | 


quantity from manufacturers. Citric Acid is weaker 
at 75c. gold. Omalic Acid, dull at 1114¢ gold. 
turic Acid is steady at 42%éc. gold for crystals. Bor- 
ax, easier. Cream of Tartur is quiet; but prices are 
firm at 8ic. and 31}éc. gold for American Crystals, 
and 83hec. for French. Quicksilver is lower at 57c. 
gold. Mercurials are also reduced. Alum, steady 
at 234¢. Bichromateof Potassium is easier at 14c. 
Prussiate of Potassium is held at 251¢c. and 2614c. 
for American and Scotch. Chlorate of Potassium has 
declined to 23c. gold. Jodine, $3.20. Iodide of Po- 
tassium, $2.30. Uarbonate of Ammonium. 14c. gold. 
Muriate of Ammonium is steady at 10%éc. gold. 
Santonin and Salicin are steady atthe advance. Eng. 
Bicarb. Soda, 4c. gold. Soda Ash, 2c. gold. Sal Soda, 
14-1Cc. gold. Chlorinated Lime, 2c. Caustic Soda, 
4\4c. and 444c. gold. ‘he distributing demand for 
Spices is fair. Cloves, unchanged at 35c. and 3éc. 
gold. Black Pepper is unchanged from our last. 
African Bird Pepper, 12c. and 12%%c. gold. White 
Pepper, 1344c. gold. Cassia, in mats, zc. gold; in 
cases, 22c, Dold. Race Ginger, unchanged. African, 
Tec. gold. Jamaica, Bleached, 18%c.; Unbleached, 
17léc. Mace, 90c. gold. 
Allspice, 13c. gold. Linseed Oil, 62c. 


Spirits of 
Turpentine, 44c, 


PRICE-CURRENT. 
rapt, Wet Cash—Jobbers’ Rates. 
January, 1877. 


Dyestuffs. 
[for many articles sold to Dyers, see ‘DRuas AND 
CHEMIOALS.”’} 
Anilinep Rede sis. s asckestes es 6. 160 400 
x Blue )...5.2..08 Pisce 30 \2%.0e 8:2 8.00 
‘« Green, paste and powder../b. 500 8 00 
eae VIGIGG, oo" Gas oe %. 7% 50 1000 
Bleaching Powder 3 3 5 
TAZ W OOd.A Serstie'ns da srat csi lb. 10 18 
Cam Wood .... i 6 7 
Chemic: BiG. cscs. ccesssecnece fs — 65 
Crimson Spirits... 5 16 18 
Cudbear, A....... t 30 34 
OTM Sc stcatae ce bspecca tr. f c 20 26 
ty Ore Pen res Mets Sortie a a) 16 17 
Cutch, Pegue.......... 1b. 8 9 
Dipping Acid... x — 11 
Divi Divi....... - 60 00 65 00 
Extract Indigo). 322... cceceecce cack? F 60 65 
Fuller’s Earth........ 2 QM 
BUBthOr sce cceh cece ae eee Sen akes 23% 3 
a) 25 80 
Green Ebony.. 6 8 
Indigo, Bengal 200 225 
‘*  Guatem 135 150 
“Madras, No.1 .. PO0S lols 
as Manilla, No. 1. 100 115 
PAPERS Se 85 55 


Ipecac Root is | 


Tar- | 


Nuimegs, 8.c. and 9c. gold. - 


Oil of | 


Tron Liquor 


F 25 
Lac Dye, powdered. ............. lb. 40 
LOE WOOG: cos: tes teeras size alee sos ib, 2 
g Extract, assorted........ lb, 16 
ee * im Bult. 245% «= lb, 12 
Madders aes sith s:t 54 Odpnanns lb. 11 
Marble DiGts sic ccncwondcsavews bbl. 175 
Wtrigte Gf "Litlovs 2 4.0. =, neces cacatts 12 
a SPOUSE tei asns erator — 
“ CPValalou, 2. un oce lb. 2 
RONALD cris alste cae y.on « otie lb. 20 
Persian Berries ... taeeds fa ekl 75 
| Prussiate of Potash............ lb 30 
“ Ted: --€525 504 lb, 85 
Pyroligneous Acid.... .......... gu. 30. 
Quercitron Bark.... lb. 2 
Safflower rca ee lb, 75 
a FERWACH. Sn damien Peele ee nd lb. -- 
BapemWOOd ys... lee tettcclac tes lb. — 
Bowble BUS... wos eccew eas seae lb. 80 
Bimgeh sss > us. 22. <4 ton. 90 00 1 
Marmeric Ae tee ccs ee -.W. 10 
Seeds 
(CADSEY:, 5. Uses sp ateencs ceeelawat bush, 3 CO 
| Hemp Seed...... ..bush. 1 90 
Linseed— 
- Americans" | sii tierce — 
cS = TOUSIM Ha. ahs bush. 1 7 
be BOMDST« cat oe ceees bush — 
Spices 
Cassia, in MBts. cocc5 eee cons cack 26 
COV RR fade Merah oe aie Piece ne roe 45 
Ginger root, African............. 1. 10 
AAGOS s 2-9 Wienine Ge umcaee d due dn tee b 128 
INUEIMORS ON On Lerievelesal vniie «ets felsic . 110 
Pepper (whole) ........cosccsseces We 18 
PIMORCOr ter ct ens wens s coher eke lb. 16% 
BlaGis Legdcn cuoca atest a sdoaee 12 
Blue, Celestial 15 
“© — Chinese 85 
Prussian lb. 65 
Ultramarine Lb. 20 
Brown, Spanish tah ee tie vise sete 1% 
Carmine! No: 40\ co snc saan tas eae 65 
Chalk, lump........ lb. 1 
Glueuwhitiec ccs cee ces esas abe lb. 38 
GOGH as. hase es oe sae cake ites lb, 24 
GYOGU TG FATE «)«,. cate ath omtestine dase lb. 30 
GHTOME Jone. Ge + clas te, ree lb. 18 
Gumi Copal. 5. Sasn.- ld. 35 
Shellac; good: F200; = sta esare lb, 10) 
< - MATIC. = \aiten eres aks 35 
Lampblack, Coach....... ... lb 17 
Me WOW hi ee tesoe es tae lb, 26 
U Ordinary. acre Lb. 6% 
Litharge, powdered............... b. 10 
Metallic: (Prince's); 2. mess ercme lb. 2% 
Manganese, black oxide.......... lb, 5 
imOchre, Hrenchin o.oo classes pesieens bb. 2 
| ee A IMCVICANte s. 35. stat ne aa ee 1% 
Orange, mineral, English........ lb. 16% 
Pumice Stone, best .... ......... Bb. 4 
Red, Venetian, American... ..... J. 2 
ne “ BH. EB &' Con ais 2h 
Red Lead, American... .......... lb, 9 
ss FON oUany.. cacew sirius. lb. 9 
RRONODINIE a6 clon on « soidupey a nen. lb. 16 
Rotten Stone, Soft... . 1... - sss rere lb. 7 
Sand Paper'flint) 4.5. saclae oe ream. 3 00 
Saponifier (Concentrated Lye). .case. ~- 
Sienna, Italian, burnt . sa 12 
ee raw 12 
uh AMeOrcdn. . Maro. s san 6 
Smalts, assorted colors. . 9 
Umber, crude, Turkey........... 4% 
cs DUrni Res fesse tars 6 
va raw : 5 
Vermilion, Chin ha 1 50 
4y American... 25 
English, pale 1 2 
* “3 deep 1 25 
White }Chitig i’ 4a--2..0 cea ncecenk. 19 
§§ Cremnitaes: cee saad ace 82 
he AKG neha mae sne seasaaat ce 20 
st head, MULE Sisco s.r. +o ceeOs 10 
se ei POUe. ects fees : 10 
os se thir Wb. 9 
ae PQLiS ies tees eae eee etenetee 2% 
Mid Zinc, American.... ».....d. 10 
he iam RONGD) LP, le coeitdns lb. 13 
nS ee OP AITLAIY 5). cae ics ue oe 1b. 
Paints in Oil. 
Black Coach........... lb, 18 
Sf Pain’) <3. Wo. amaem selec ere 7 
Blue, Chinese. sac .23:.-.on esp ewe lb. 80 
Oe VAL BIG Stew acces eee sme lb, 8 
‘* Prussian, to best........... lb. 52 
Brown, Vandyikte ) poe see lb. 18 
Dryer, Patent American.......... lb. 12 
ce s Inglish ; 13 
Green, Chrome sts 3.2. <3. ated 18 
s imperial tee vesnc oceans 13 
is Paris... se 40 
cS Viendlorisit <\c:.50 cs sceee, aeREOn 50 
oC M :tallic (Prince’s)........ lb. 8 
Puttyiin Liadders: <.)...0.56 .eaeceee lb. BY% 
Cs bulk : 2% 
Red, Venetian, fair to best 6 
Sienna, burnt.. 3 18 
ee Lt) Whe c.Seene . 18 
Umber, burnt a 15 
*s TOW Tie! elon ls cin sacle 6 alee 2b. 15 
White Lead, English B.B 0, 13 
Ky American pure...... ib, 10% 
ae “ good....... 9g 
a “ fair lb 9 
White Zinc, American ........... ib, 93g 
< Brench! 3. 20. sean lb. 16 
Yellow Chrome, fair to best....... bb, 18 
ce NTO, .3)sste'a >. .5 Ses spss &. 10 
Oils. 
Olive, casks or less .. .......... gad. 130 
“pint bottles ... .... per'dox. — 
Linseed, city, casks.............. ga. 62 
Mig boiled... Stik gal. 7 
Paint, extra boiled.............. ga, V7 
Sperm saccade Pee sees gal. 165 
WAl6 aris cuatestic sae tasegn anise Gee 7 
Neatafool’. vi. Sean tee eee ga. 95 
Lardo N33, Winters <isentssceuu. ga 115 
Petroleuni, crude ....... .... ..gal. — 
es refined prime, bbls. .gad. 28 
Palm OUSs «cuss eetdw ate Maar Os 18 
Spirits Turpentine.............. ga. 45 
Varnishes. 
American Wearing Body........ gal. 400 
Cosel) Bode n.2 ths ics ac ck SAS. gal, 325 
Mh SOM sis Weweu dea sauhoiness gal. 180 
Faorniture..csseic) aces cl. gal. 145 
Black Asphaltum............ ... a. 110 


[Continued on next page.) 
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| Continued from the preceding page.) | | Canella Ladies Siiper 


Isinglass, Russian Chlorate..... soeege cee 
Jaborandi Leaf......... . 1b. Citrate... .. 
J alap root, select. bb = Nitrate, ‘pure 
pow dered 4 \ 5 Permanganate, pure. ‘ot. 
James’ Powder. bb. Phosphate lb. 
Jasmine, Yellow. x Prussiate ape 
Juniper berries ; Sulphate.... ....- 
Kermes’ Mineral : Tartrate. . 
| Koosso (brayera) T : Potassium, Bromide 
Kino; trve... jcerccore «Wa. é é Cyanide 
| Kreasote y a Todide..... ... 
Laurel Berries.......- fs L Sulphuret.... . 
Lactucarium : Propylamin Chloride 
| Lavender flowers E | Pure 
Lemon Peel.. 7 | Quassia . 
Lime, Carbonate b. } Say se Sulphat : 
chloride é | Red Precipitate 
hypophosphite.. . . 10, 8 | Red Saunders 
iodide f 5 | Rhatany Root.. 
phosphate, PERS 53 i : Rhubarb, China. 
sulphite of...... .d0z. 5 | Rochelle Salts 
Licorice paste. solid.. Ld. Rose Leaves 
5 & : Saffron, American 
4 “ Spanish...........2. 
Calabria t 0, Pearl ase Cas ayer 
M. & R.. 100 Ib. cases ¢ aficin: 
Me Scudder’s § Scatrainel 
Litharge.......-. Sarsaparilla—Honduras. . : 
Lithia, Carbonate. 5 Mexican. ... 
Lithium Bromide. ; Sassafras Bark 

Hr Todide., .....+) «» ¢ 6 * Pith 
Lobelia Leaves......- - -- “Db 26 30 | Scammony, 

SS Seed 1b. : ol 
Lunar Caustic } } 95 | Seneka Root... . 
Lycopodium ¢ f 30 | Senna, East India ...... : 
Magnesia, carb., 4 0Z § | ‘ Alexandria 

calcined 

“a ponderous 

Citrate lig.. .. 


JOBBERS’ RATES | Canthari es, pen 7 
Terms—Net Cash, “ Sa ere ; 
cs ld aay Canth. Blist. roll. ‘“* Malefern 
January > 1877. Caraway seed.. a) Mandrake 
Carbon, Bi-sul phide.. i 
Cardamom see : i%9 t * Mugwort 
Acid, Acetic, American... ./0. Cascarilla bark, powdered. ./b. p ‘“* Mullein leaves... ... 
. glacial. ...- q Cassia fistula lb ‘ Pareira Brava 
* Benzoic, German Ze. 2 2 2 tS 5 “ Pink-root. .. 
es English ......02. i “ ar 2 Pipsissewa 
Boracic .. : 5 ) | Castor Oil, ‘American cases. j “ Poke 
Butyric.... = é 3 25 | Castor fibre . bb. 4 Prickly Ash 
: Carbolic, crystal, No. 1.6. 200 215| Catechu, true... .. ... .... Rhubarb 
y No. 2.10. ‘ 50 | Cerium, oxalate +2 DB 2! Sarsaparilla 
=e 3 : E Chalk, precipitate A Scullcap 
0 Chamomile, Roman 


Drugs and Sega eo 


ee Ot DO OF 


of es Oe fs Be Yt is Da i Sn 


| German 
| Charcoal, animal D. Serpentaria 
| Cherry bark, wild ; Solomon’s Seal. 
SA ert oa Rates's 02. Cherry-laurel water ss | ** Squills 
Lactic, dilute | Chinoidine, purified = wae see Stillingia 
cs concent.. 36 | Chiretta.. gets lO Stramonium.... 
Muriatic, carpoy & less.lb. : ; | Chlorine water pt. ‘ Taraxacum 
as chem. pure Chloral hydrate. . casas ee | ‘TOMKA) cc - dite 
Nitric. lb. é 5 | Chloroform..... .. UB. Turkey Gorn. 
«chem, pure Cc inchona, Calis. yellow. WiveUrsl. 25 aol 
* Oxalic.. Fate | pale. .«....« ...W. Valerian 
Phosphoric, glacial. . Ba) «ee Veratrum V stan 
solution. .../d. Wahoo. v.40. 
ef sol. fr. phos. lb, 35 | Cinchonia ‘ Wild Indigo... 
“B saly Oy eam NG Saut OmaeUeE sulphate... ... : Witch hazel... 
* Prussic Secaee «een Cinnamon, true, Cey lon.. “bb. ' Worm seed. . 
E Pyrogallic <2. .2s-.2-se- 2 ( itrine Ointment, U. 8. P..1d. Yellow Dock... 
Sulicylic : Civet Ra Se ne wr EXTRACTS, Sour, Net. 
s Sulphuric aes Aconitum U 
Cc chaeat Honduras...... 1b. 3 ! Belladonna 
| Cocculus Indicus......... l Cannabis Ind 
Cocoa butter 5 ) 5 Cimicifuga..... 
| Cod-liver Oil. ere 5 626 Cinchona rubra. . 
“with hypoph. lime. doz. 
“* Valerianic | Codeine .. ..ar. f Roichunt) acetic... 
Aconite leaves | Colchicum root. Colocynth, compos. . 
ig xX os Conium 
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SAS SSRRRRSSS 


as in ¢ arboy! Siisue 
- chem. Er 3 
** Sulphurous. : 
Tanne... pot 
“ Tartaric, pow dered. 


Jor OS 


nw0 


Malva Flowers.... 
Mandrake root.. ... 
| Manganese, carbonate. - é 
sulphate f : | Soda— es (eo). ore a 
sH jodide ; 5 y Bicarb. . lb. 
S oxide, black.. “Caustic, drum or less.lb. 
= hosphate .. ee Chloride, solut l 


S 


AD rey 
SSSR 


_ 
= 
more wee wCO 


AOONItai esses 
Alcohol, 95 per ‘cent 
Alkanet root... ........0-. 
Almonds, bitter. 
Aloes, antiga 

“hd Cape... 

- Socotrine.. 
Aloin 
Althea root 


“c 


Alum, ies pbla Sacre 
re owdered ... 

Ammonio-ferric. .. 

Alumina, Sulphate crys.. 


“ 


| Colombo root 
3 | Confection of Roses 


| Collodion 


cantharidal 


| Coloe ynth, select 


powdered 


Senna 
Conia 
Conium leaves. . 


| Copper, ammoniated 
‘i 


iodide 


| ‘*  sulpnate (Blue Vit. yD. 
Coriander seed lb. 


Corrosive sublimate 
Cotton root 
Cowhage 


| eoapo see 


ro 
Se 
oo 


Damiana 

Eucalyptus 
Grindelia Robusta.... 
Guarana 

Jaborandl ... 
Hellebore, niger. 
Humulus 


| Manna, small flake 
| large 
Marsh Rosemary 
Marigold Flowers. 
Matico Leaf. 


se 


ww 
a 


hy cum creta 
se sulphuret ...... : 
Mercurial oint. Cs ee 
1uZ 


most mW 


Nux Vomica . 

Opium, aqueous 
Podophy nec aieeaa 
Quassia 

Rhubarb. 

Sanguinaria 


Mezereon Bark 
| Morphia, sulphate.... 
‘Cn “aeotatelh. stesy dae 
ad muriate 
Musk, true, in pod. . Raa 
ES Chinese, 


“* Nitrate 

‘© Phosphate 

6& Pyrophosenee ets 

‘© Sal. (curren.). a 

“s Sulphite...-. 
Sodium, Bromide 


“ 


| Solomon’s Seal 


Spirea (Hardhack) 
Sponges, Bahama 
Surgeon’s . 
gs Fine toilet. . 
Spirits Ammonia 


“Lavender . 
«Nitrous Ether...... Ib. 


Ambergris, gray. .- 0%. : b ( Seales ode Hond. .. 
Ammonia, f qua, 3 F. sree 5 8 | Cranesbill sn tte 5 Compos.../0. 
4F 11 | Crea: m Tartar, crys 5 


«Rosemary 


Mustard Seed, bl ACK. ere / 
Squills 


Oe vasrain. oat! E 85 


Carbonate in Jars. Wb. 
Gitrate. 2 <-%...- 02. 
Hypophosphite . .02. 
Liquor concent. . ./). 
Nitrate, crys.....d0. 
iy fused... 
Muriate lb 
Oxalate < : 
ie Phosphate ...... 
as Sulphate, casks... 
is Valerianate, crys. 02. 
Ammonium bromide. b 
iodide yqe<cs 02. 
Angelica Root... 
Angostura Bark . 
Annatto, good to prime. 
Aniseed, Star 
ie TEAR ey tee sie 
Antimony, powdered 
“ “Oxide, white..... 
se Sulphuret, ees u 
Apiol... . 
Apomo’ hia, crys. 
Argols, efined. 
“Crude 


wae newrse 


ror Crow or or D 


in 


pow’'d, gg Ud. 
Croton-chloral . 4 
| Cubebs 

Cumin seed 


| Cundurango bark 
| Cuttle- Fish bone ...... .. 


Dandelion 
Digitalis’ 22. so.ce.c58 bb. 


5 | Dogwood ie 
| Dover's Powder, U. ig: Pi 
| Dragon’s 8 Blood, mass. 


Halcdnar’ 
Elaterium 


Elder flowers....... .s00+: ib. 
5 | Elecampane root ; 
Elixir Cinchona, pyroph..doz. 
| Calisaya. doz. 
ElixirOpium,MeMuny’ sg7ross 
| Elm bark, select lb. 


sf ground 
ss powdered. . 
Epsom salts bbl. or less... 


| Ergot. h oct seca os 
3} Ereotineleccetm. easels 02. 


E ther, Acetic 


Gamboge Mee rca 


Golden Rod Leaves 


Taraxacum 
““ Veratrum viride 
Fennel seed 
Foenugreek seed 
ce ““ powdered. 
Fusel Oil, purif.... 
talangal Root 


a coco Wor co WI 


Naphtha, wood 
Narcotine 
Nitrite of Amyl.. 
Nutgalls, Aleppo. . 
Nux Vomica 
Oak bark, white. . 
ee powdered........ OILS—Almond, bitter 
Gelatine, French, pink. . + sweet, true.. 
# sheet, white. ..... Amber, true 
Gelseminum lb. 5 Anise we 
Gentian Root........ -. ++ Bergamot:..c 22 .c.2s5s bb. 
Ginseng .... 
Glauber Salts 
Glycerine, concent, .... 
purified. . 


wo Sern SSSsarVsassssxsesst 


SSSa 


§ Reali. isa ease ns : Cinnamon, leaf. 


Gold Threac .. ‘ bark, true. 


Grains of Paradise 
Guarana, Powdered 
Gum—Amber. . 
SS Ammoniac Tears. 
au Arabic, sorts 


Citronella, prime .. . 


t. Ignatius Bean 
Stillfmeia 
Stramonium 
Strontia, Muriate. . 

% Nitrate . ... 
Strychnia, Acetate 
Crystals 
ibe Powdered 
= a 
Styrax, Liquid 
Sugar of Lead, 


<n Milk, Powd 
pe eat lst rs. bbl.orless ‘ 


Sumbul Root. 

Tamarinds 

Tapioca, White .... 
Tartar Emetic, powdered. ue, 


Tilia Flowers. . =r 
Tonka Beans, Angost. a eee 


| Uva Ursi, American 


Valerian Root, meg 2 


“ 


mOMWeH CG Wee 


Arnica Flowers.... .....-.W. 8 | Butyric .. Ib. § € sifted. ...ld 
Aromatic Powder, U.S. Pld. 2 © Chloric.. lb, a 1st select ... 
Arrowroot, Poanaa ; j Be concentrated. 1b. 2d 5 
Jamaica : 2 30 | : Formic. .....: lb. 8d Fei wee 
ss St. Vincent ... * Sulphuric Lb. j 65 powdered .. 
Arsenic, white, powdered lg bt concent... .ld. 5 Benzoin, prime 
“Fowler's Solution. lb. p i F § washed.. ./d. i Damar 
“Donovan's é Nitrous, spirit. ....W. y Galbanum . Y 
4 i t 5 | Bucalyptus Leaves ........ lb. 40 “strained... .lb. f : Tarennoa eouh 
Assafetida lb. é 35 | Extract of Banana lb. Guaiac, 4 Boe, 
Asphaltum ’ | By Orange .... ...lb. Hemlock............-W. Lavender, garden.... 
Atropia + alae Cera 50 | EXTRACTS, FLum—sSubject i Mastich........2:000- 2 2 Lemon l 
Sulphate . 225 % je ea Aconite Root db, Olibanum tears E Lemon-grass 
Balsam, Canada.. : : Sandarac ; Mace [ ECLECTIC. ] 
as Senegal . sneer Mustard, per to . (Subject to discount.) 
Tragacanth, ‘sorts... é Myrbane ........-- “db. : 35 | Apocynin B 
iy white, flake. 2b. Neroli Bigarade. Asclepin. . 
Harlem Oil 88. petle grain ,.. ‘Asclepidin. 
Hellebore, black lb. Orange li Baptisin 
Hemp, Indian.. Aci et Origanum Caulophyllin 
Hoffman’s Anodyne. . Ld. Patchouli, true Chelonin 
Horehound ahs Pennyroyal Cimicifugin. . 
Hyoscyamus. Bo 0g Cs Peppermint Collinsonin 
Hypoph osphite of— 
‘Ammonia 


2 apr%~ 


ye ee 
Yellow Dock 
Zine, Chloride 


a 


Concentrated Preparations. 


Mme oHmm Cw 


“Peruvian b gi Beth POOK Eee uss 
op COU 3 60 2 75 | Bitter sweet 
Barbadoes Tar P | 
Baryta, carbonate. 
“ " muriate .. 
‘nitrate. 
Bayberry Bark. . BucKthorms: <cnaecn 
pow dered é Bugleweed 
Bay-rum .. 2 8 25 | °) Burdock cotatss nee 
Bebeeria, pure.... ... 90 : Butternut 
: sulphate .. .... 
Beef Extract (Liebig’ 8), 1D. | ‘ 
jar., per doz .... .. gold 7 Cherry bark.. 
Beef Extract (San Antonio), Cimicifuga........ 
1-lb., jar., per doz. ae Cinchona, aromatic.. 
Belladonna leaves ..lb d 
Bismath, amm. citrate. . 4 Cleavers. . oaer. 
oxychloride .. .. i she Colchicum. .. ses Acaieiarar 
sub-nitrate ... . ld. 0 2 | Coltsfoot 
sub-carbonate.... Conlim : 5a. cc <.ae : 
tannate....... ..02. 5 Cotton root 
valerianate A Cranesbill. 
Blood-root..... nnn nD Culver’s root 
:° powdered — i 
Blue Mass f 
Bole, pee it powdered ./d. g Eucalyptus..... 
Borax, refined lb. p E ‘ Foxglove 
Brimstone, roll, bbl. & leseub 8% “ Frostwort 
2 " Gelseminum ; 


= 


euwsd 
SSeusa 
KOO Whore help 


Cypripedin. 
Digitalin. 
Dioscorein 


SRSRFASRSSS 


Kose, Kissanlik, . 
Rosemary 

Rue 

Sassafras 


Ssaas 
Wwe HwWRH Kw CO 


So 


Quinine 
Man 
Iceland 
India Ink 
Iodine, resublimed... 
Iodoform 
Ipecac Root 


RSSSRRKSRSSRSAS 


zr 
a 
zs 


= 
ADMWWOHAWo fe 


re beats 
. Wb. Wintergreen. . Trisin 
Trish Moss m Wormseed 
ITRON—By Hydrogen Wormwood 
Ammonio-tartrate.... Opium, Turkey 
s i lS Orange, Peel, pitter EB ce F 
Carbonate .. ........W. sweet.. vol / 
s recip b Orris Root, Florentine. : 2 Macrotin 
and Quinia citrate . .0z. 65 | Pareira Brava.... l Menispermin 
“ Strychnia . Peppers, Zanzibar Myricin 
Ferrocyanide t Pepsin, powdered Phytolaccin 
Iodide .. raves OR pepo ophyllin.. 
“« syrup, U.S. P..w. Pinkroot. . 
Lactate .. 02. Piperine 
Muriate, tincture é Pipsissewa 
Teale ipa Sol lb. Pleurisy Root 
Esropycren hie : g Pomegranate Peel 
Sulphate, pure Poppy Heads 
Tannate. . . 02. Potasssee—Acetate 
Subsulphate Sol......2b. 35 ** Bicarbonate . 
‘* Bichromate... 


DA OD BD ADD ER OO UD ee ee OO et et et et et 


Sassys 
SSRSe 


ec 
oo 


Buchu leaves, long : 
short.. esa 2 Golfen Rod 
Burgandy Pitch . Wd. Gold Thread.... 
cyt: ere : Guarana 
Cadmium bromide h Hardhack 
Iodide + cs vdasties 


WW COM HDHD 


_ 


Calaber Bean Laine Hyoscyamus.... 
Calamus peeled white. . Indian Hem 

Um Indian Physic 
Tpecacnanoa. .. .....l0 


Sanguinarin....... 
Scutellarin 

Stillingin 

Viburnin : 
Xanthoxylin........ weyee OB. 


SSERESSSESS 


SRSSISSSSRRSSRAS 

ee ee eee a 
MESH TO RR ROT rr 
ASKSRSRSSATSSASSSSSRESTSSRSERS 
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Shakers’ Herbs. 


Herbs pressed in 14 and % 1. papers. Also in 1 oz. 
papers, at an advance of 6 cents per pound, Roots 
and Barks are crushed, and put up in 1 lb, bundles, 


Alder Bark, Black (Prirics Verticillatts).. ./b, 95 
“Berries, Black (Prino8 hed =< pe EP b; 50 
“Red or Tag (Alnus Serratula)........ bb: 25 

Angelica Leaves (Angelict-Atropurpurea). ./s, 25 

Ash Bark (Mountain Pyrus Amer.)... ....db. 25 

a Thite (Fraxinug Acuminata).. ../b. 30 

Boel Herries, PMGSY 6 oy scence esos eee -. — 30 

Aven’s Root (Geum Rivale)................ lb. 80 

Balm, Lemon (Melissa Officinalis) ........ lb, 25 
“* Sweet (Dracocephalum Canar)... ../d. 25 
* of Gilead, Buds (Populus Balsamif) ./d. 60 

Baimony (Chelonia Glabra) ... .. ........1). 25 

Balsam, Sweet (Gnaphaleum Polyceph).. ./d. 25 

Barberry Bark (Berberis Vulgaris).........b. 30 

Basil, Sweet, (Ocymum Basilicum) .. .... lb, 30 

Belladonna Leaves (Atropa Belladonna).. ./d. 30 

Beth Root (Trillium Purpureum).......... lb. 40 

Bittersweet, Bark of Root (Celastrus Scan)./d. 45 

, Herb (Solanum Dulcamara) ../, 20 

Blackberry Bark, of Root (Rubus Occiden) ./d, 85 

i Koot (Rubus Occidentalis)..... lb, 2% 

Blue tig Root (Iris Versicolor) ... ..... Lb, 30 

Boneset (Eupatorium Perfoliatum).... ... lb 20 

Borage (Borago Officinalis) ... ........... lb. 50 

Boxwood Bark (Cornus Florida)........ .. lb 25 

K PAU WOTM ee ie er te, ti... BOs ce. BO 

| Buckthorn Berries (Rhamnus Catharticus).lb. 35 
Bugle, Sweet (Lycopus Virginicus)........ lb, 25 
Burdock Leaves (Arctium Lappa)......... lb 25 
* TOOT ete etc nated wie a scat 30 

as DOG S89 gaee sk NE re TASER oes 25 

Butternut Bark (Juglans Cinerea)......... 20 

Button Snake-root (Liatris Spicata)... 25 

Canker Weed (Prenanthes Alba) 30 

Cardinal Flower, Blue (Lobelia Syphilitica)./d. 50 

Carduus, Spotted (Centaurea Benedicta).. ./d. 30 

met or Catmint (Nepeta Cataria).......d 25 

Celandine, Garden (Chelidonium Majus)../d. 30 

es Wild (Impatiens Pallida). . . = 

Centaury, American (Sabbatia Angulatis)./b. 35 

Cicely, Sweet (Uraspermum Claytoni)..... db, 65 

Cicuta Leaves (Conium Maculatum).......5 30 

Clary (Salvia Sclatéa). .........cc.c00.-00.. lb. 30 

Cleavers, or Clivers (Galitm Aparine) .. ./d. 25 

Cohosh, Black, Root (Macrotys Racemosa) /b. 20 

oe Blue, ‘‘ (Caulophyllum Thalic) 2). 25 
iY Red, ‘ (Actea Rubra)... ..... . 85 
a White, “ (Actwa Alba)........... 1b. 35 

Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara) ... ......... lb. 25 

Comfrey Root (Symphitum Officinalis)..../b. 25 

Cotton Root Bark (Gossypium Herb)... .. lb. 30 

Cranesbill Root (Geranium Maculatum).. .Zd. f 

Cramp Bark (Viburnum Oxycoccus) .. .../b. 

Culver’s Root Ceptandria Virginica)...... L. 

Dogwood Bark (Cornus Florida)........... lb. 


) 
, Sweet (Solidago Odora) .. 


Golden 
Gravel Plant (Epigwa Repens) ......./ b. 
Hardhack Leaves (Spirwa Tomentosa)..... lb, 
Heal-All (Prunella Vulgaris)... ...........1, 
Heart’s Ease SRE eld Persicaria) Wb, 
Henbane, Black (Hyoscyamus Niger).... ./d. 
High Cranberry Bark(Viburnum OxycoccusWb. 
Horehound (Marrubium Vulgare)...... ... 1b, 
Hlorsemint (Monarda Punctata)............ lb, 
Hyssop (Hyssopus Officinalis)........ .. .Jd. 
{ndian Hemp, Black (Apocynum Cannabin) Js. 
os White (Asclepias Sacapieiat ie 
Ivy, Ground (Glecoma Hederacea) ........ lb, 
Johnswort (Hypericum Perforatum)....... lb. 
Ladies’ Slipper (Cypripedium Flavum..... lb. 
Laurel Leaves (Kalmia Latifolia)... ...... lb, 


Larkspur Seed (Delphinium Consolidum)../b. 2 
Lettuce, Garden (Lactuca Sativa) db. 
oY Wild (Lactuca Elongat 
Life Everlasting (Gnaphaleum 
Life Root (Senecio Aureus) 


iow ene a\6 
me ein Herb (Verbascum Thapsus) 
Oak Bark, 


“ 


White 
Oak of Jerusalem 
Parsley Seed Apium Petroselinum) 
Pennyroyal (Hedeoma Pulegioides) 
Peony Root | Peonia Officinalis) 


Peppermint Mentha Piperita) .......... 0. 
ewort (Amaranthus Hypochondriachus)./b 
Plantain Leaves ‘Plantago Major)......... lb 


Poke Berries ‘Phytolacca Decandra)....... ib. 


gompkin Seeds ‘Cucurbita Pepo:... . 
Parsley Leaves (Apium Petroselinum). 


pberry Leaves | Rubus Strigosns) 
Rose, Willow ‘Cornus Sericea).... 
Rosemary Flowers ‘Rosmarinus) 
Rock Rose Cistus Canadensis). . 
Rue Ruta Graveolens) 
Sage (Salvia Officinalis) .................. b. 
Scabious, Sweet (Erigeron Heteroph.)...... a. 


SrraSsRRSSSERSSSRESRRSSRSSSE LSSSSRSSSRSSSRSSNSESHSARSESSRERRSSSRSES 


RSSSRRSRKSKSRKSSRSSRSNSSS 


Scrofula Plant (Scrophularia Marilandica)../d. 
Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia Officinalis).. .... 
Skullcap (Scutellaria Laterifolia) ......... 
Skunk-Cabbage (Symplocarpus Feetida)..../d. 
Soapwort (Saponaria Officinalis).... Lb 
Solomon's Seal (Conyallaria Multiflora..... 
Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum)..... 
Spearmint (Mentha Viridis)................ 
Spice Bush Bark (Laurus Benzoin)...... .. 
Spikenard (Aralia Racemosa). ...... 
Squaw Vine, Root (Mitchella Repens)...... 
‘e Weed (Senecio Obovatus) aa 
Strawberry Leaves (Fragatia Virginiana).. 
Sumach Bark (Rhus Slabra)..... ........ 
#3 Berries soc ccc amen hs cadives 
hy Leaves. . 


Vervain (Verbena Hastata). 

Violet, Blue (Viola Cuculata) 
Water Dock (Rumex Aquaticus)........... 
Water Pepper (Polygonum Hydropiper).... 

Wild Ginger (Asarum Canadense) ....... lb 
Wild Indigo (Baptisia Tinctoria)..... 
Wild Turnip (Arum Triphyllum) 


Wintergreen (Gaultheria Procumbens).... 

Witch Hazel Bark (Hamamelis Virginica).. 
Wormwood (Artemisia Absinthium).... ../p. 
Yarrow (Achillea Millefolium)........ vane eeOs 20 
Yellow Jasmine Root (Gelseminum Semp.) /d. 30 
Yellow Parilla (Méenispermum Cansdense)./d. 25 


Pills and Granules. (Subject to discount.) 


Put up in bottles containing 100 Pills ; also in bottles 
of 500 Pills each. at 5 cents per hundred less. 


Piliss Aloetic US Pee ie ccs alin: 4 Grain 0 40 
“  Aloes and Assafetida, U.S. P..4 “ 40 
* ee Tron, i0. Seb... wary 4y 40 
* Assafetida, U.8.P.,nosmell..4 40 
‘© Assafcetida and Iron. Peas O 40 
‘© Bismuth, Sub-Nitrate of. ...... dads: 75 
s a Sub-Carbonate....... pe 75 
o> Blue (Hydrarg). faces. eee ne Q1g < 40 
sé as TPP SESS Sd oeecc cee Bee 50 
Al CHlOMmel Sacer seachisonsenceaes Wage 40 
se Los UpeaanscrAguao Seomerae Teese 40 
fe Pe We Ss anashimtacittect seat ane oat) 40 
sf Oe ear cipc AREA i se 45 
Le “ and Opium; U.8.P....8 ‘“ 85 
“ “Compound (Pltiimmer’s) 3“ 40 
“* Cathartic, Improved. ......3 ‘ 70 
ae oe Compound; U.8.P...3 “ 70 
‘© —Camphor and Opium........ 5 ON 1 00 
“  Cinchonia, Sulphate........ ... 1% ‘ 70 
ReuICANGHOMIGIC 2-05.00 cece ccaees: hares? 60 
s¢ SSA Re Be staina ino Nabraeas Lee hd 1W 
“ od ar fer eee fhe a 1 50 
EP OOCHIA - 5 Bey cBuieaec sc Sees bi glad 85 
“* ColocynthComp’dand Blue Pill3 ‘“ 85 
= Be and Calomel......... Cy ee 85 
Se COOK Marae cees sees otecaene, Gis Say ce 50 
‘*  Copaiba, pure, solidified ....... CS ee 60 
s 4 and Ext. Cubebs...... Sa. ‘° 50 
ie hs) s €4t. of Tron... pe 50 
‘¢ inner (Lady Webster’s)....... t 50 
Ce a ah iti) Se a Bg ss 40 
‘ © Ce ae eee 44. 6 50 
a “ Colocynth Compound ..... cae 80 
se SS OORLUNER. PSS Ss ao Shs ath a 60 
ss f ss p ee. cee eed 65 
s ‘* Cubebs, Ext. Rhatany, and 

APON eGo tists seesaw Sie 80 
Me pemMDEDIGALIE Fo. Som, <chiednss o i 
ss ‘““ Hyoscyamus.... .. ee 40 
on = Pee Nes iatiee tains ye ‘ 45 
se (FOP ATACAMALA 2... ca. ccm Ym ‘ 60 
be SOM SAIBDE AE ico caisinse, accta'sieh p's 1 -~ 100 
“ fe on gt TES gah aan 2 eee 70 
= “* Podophyllum (Mandrake).1 ‘ 7 
bi SEP RROUIEU TS os «oc Mah « oe sin aes lag o 110 
EF “ Sanguinaria, (Bloodroot).. + ‘ 65 
©) Hoapenian mes. aeis +s sce +, bee 2% * 40 
S Jodoformiand Iron ................<% <4 3 25 
«© Tron Carb. of (Vallet’s Formula) 3 40 
ee re M@itrate Of a. 3... ethoats, 2 S* 50 
“ oi oe and Quinine... 2 ‘“ 1 40 
be’ s 3 “ Strychnine..2 ‘‘ 75 
Sf sOompound, U.Sur. os. ss0-d) 40 
nS AE TUROCRUG. chains <:Welegin'sja's sce } 50 
s “WEPENORDUACEE. « -eets<cleiets « o:<.0. Ci oe 65 
s COMETOLO-OGIGS, te. aes 0k OF 7 
* ** Quevenne’s by Hydrogen..1 ‘“ 50 
a7 ‘ “ ac mS, 2 oe QD 
Gy “* Sulphate of, U.S.P....... i A 40 
s Been V RIDIIANIEEO st. 7 « -...5 - oeints «(079 me £4 1 05 
‘«  Tpecac and Opium, equal to 5 gr. 
DoyerSiPOwders ies 5.2 ep 00.3.0 115 
fo") Leptandrine.-... f Poni 85 7 
‘« Mercury Deut-iodide.. 1-6 “* 60 
a ae Prot-iodide........ sora. 60 
ss Bs Iodide and Opium..... 2: 90 
See Morphin, ACOtate .< ssscieccs else's: a eN 75 
. bw Mp alee cee sess 1-32 “ 60 
Ae as DTrace os « Bess 7 
Se NILPALER OILY OM cast alciacs | strit~ oo ona 95 
fhe ODT aids ears somee.* sade nettle oe v6 
a “and Acetate of Lead, of 
each I-grain:. 0... 28 Ol 80 
Pet EHORDNOLUS esi ek sey tha naa % 1 00 
ae ns and Nux Vomica.. . bg 2 00 
‘© Podophyliin. ..... 4ce., Renee bts 50 
oe i Pole Cee Sa aa 55 
ze aS and Blue Pill....... By ss 55 
‘© Potassa, Tartrate of, andIron..2 ‘“ 65 
“Potassium, Iodide of........... 4%‘ 85 
“ Proto-iodide of Mercury..... ig $e 60 
Se) Quinta Sulphate: -era..<s) oa.) ** 1 40 
a sf So = a) SON a eT 275 
ee ss 2 oe es - Se Srees 4 00 
se - Valerianate............ % “‘ 2 00 
“* Rhubarb and Blue Pill......... 4. yf 80 
pee RMRORMIES F ahice Verstsite ica aaae ace y% “ 50 
‘Soap and dae Comp., U.8.P.3 “ 1 05 
‘© Soda, Bicarbonate of...... .... : ery: 50 
ce Aointthe et baane anaerier Ate otk Maes 75 
Sew Strychnia...%, «sce Pale clea s 1-82 ‘ 40 
eu Danninsaeny a.).1,.taeemine nee Lo 80 
0 IDI BIOK 0b Sekive ca dzemeeles oo oo, Bus 80 
“« Valerianate of Ammonia....... i ee 1 50 
ss ae OL ZASIONT. « 65:5 po Pe 100 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 
WM. G. STEPHENSON, for New York. 
WM. M. DICKSON, for Philadelphia, 


| 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


D Rea Gs), 


Nos. 170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, cor. Beekman St. 
d New York, 


Offer to the trade throughout the United States, Canada, West Indies, and South 


America, their usual large and well-selected stock of 


DRUGS, MEDICINES, 
Chemicals, Essential Oils, &c. 


ALso, A VERY COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 


AND FANCY GOODS, 


Embracing nearly everything usually found in a Druggist’s Stock. Being extensive 


importers of all the STAPLE DRUGS, and also of allthe FAVORITE BRANDS 


OF FOREIGN CHEMICALS, MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, &c.; also of 


Combs, Brushes, Soaps, and Perfumery, 


| 


In General, 
They are in a position to offer special inducements to first class buyers, for Cash. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


KIDDER’S TARTARIC ACID, ROCHELLE SALTS 
SEIDLITZ MIXTURE, AND BI-CARB. SODA. 


AND AGENTS FOR 
MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN COD-LIVER OIL, 
SWAIM’S PANACEA, BERANGER’S SCALES, 


SOLUBLE PILLS. 


170 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York, October, 187 


6. 


Tue marked increase during the past few years in the demand for 
Pills made in accordance with the U. S. Pharmacopcia and other 
recognized formulas, has induced us to commence their manufacture 
in our own laboratory, and we are now furnishing Coated Pills, which, 
for beauty of finish, solubility, and general excellence, are unequalled. 

The best substances are used in their manufacture. No article re- 
quired by a formula is omitted on account of its high cost, nor are 
any pills deficient in weight; so that we can guarantee them to be made 
in strict accordance with the standard formulas, both as regards the mate- 
rials called for and in weight. 

The pills are coated while soft, and the excipients employed are such 
as preserve a mass readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, thus 
insuring prompt action. 

The coating, which is soluble and so transparent as to clearly reveal 
the color of the mass, effectually covers any nauseous taste, and renders 
the pill easy to be swallowed. Its solubility can be readily tested by 
allowing a pill to rest upon the tongue for a few seconds. 

Particular attention is called to our Granules of Morphine, Strych- 
nine, Arsenious Acid, and other powerful remedies, which are prescribed 
in minute doses. The desirability of having these medicines in this 
shape, accurately weighed and ready for administering, has long been 
recognized. We have taken every precaution to insure accuracy in 
weight, and can give assurance that in this, as in other particulars, 
they can be implicitly relied upon. 

We shall be happy to furnish any samples that may be desired. 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co. 
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HALE « MANLEY, 
Druggists’ Glass Labels 


ADVERTISING SIGNS, 
No. 706 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


of the trade we are now manufacturing a new style of 
at the low price of 8 cents each. 
Attaching labels to bottles will 


In order to meet the wants 
Glass Label, which is neat and durable, 
Samples of four sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
cost extra. 


oar a Fae 
Phoenix Glass W orks. 
WHITALL, TATUM & CO,, 


No. 46 Barclay Street, New York, 
No. 410 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND No. 79 SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Green and Flint Viais, Bottles, Etc., 
ie) 


F EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR DRUGGISTS' USE, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Millville Fruit J ars, Whitall’s Patent 
Strict attention paid to private Mould orders. 
Keep constantly on hand a large assortment of Glassware, from which orders can 


be promptly filled. 
Address, 


P. O. Box 3814, New York. 
2112, Philadelphia. 


QUINLAN’S PATENT 
NOVELTY DRAW 


“ 


[6-5] 


BREPU ISI 


On account of some objec- 


tions being made to our other 


Pull, as persons state they 


could not read it readily 


when placed on the bottom 


row of drawers, we have 


; ‘ the above Pull, which has a 
Y projecting angle. It is com- 
posed of three parts, and 
when adjusted appears as Fig. 
ik 


imitate our patent” has 


A similar Pull made to 


been in the market, but in 
pulling heavy Drawers the 


‘ s |, outer frame is liable to fall 


off and is apt to break the 
Label. In this Pull this is 


avoided by a small screw 


which fastens the same to- 


gether. 


For sly th Patentee, 
JEREMIAH QUINLAN. 


GLASSWARE 


of every description. 


ume By = 136& 138 William Street 
NEW YORK. 


THE 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE 
PUBLISHED AT 86 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Price, $1.GO a year, in advance. 
FOR PROSPECTUS FOR 18'7'7, SEE PAGE SO. 


thought it well to introduce | 


STORM BROTHERS, | 
West Philadelphia Flint Glass Works 


3312—3328 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


E"lint Glass 


PRESCRIPTION VIALS, 


| . 


STOPPERED TINCTURES AND SALT MOUTHS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Flint Glass Bottles 


PRIVATE MOULDS PARTICULARLY ATTENDED TO. 


NEIDLINGER BROTHERS 


100 William Street, New York. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Druggists’ Glassware & Sundries 


TRY OUR 


Ciar Flint (lass Prescription ial 


CHEAPEST FLINT GLASS IN THE MARKET. 


| PRICH LISTS AND SAMPLES FURNISH EL 
ee 


SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS. 
The Swift Drug Mil 


Has been long and favorably known tot 


trade, and with the improvements fr¢ 
time to time made, it has kept even pé 
with the times, but this last places it qu 
beyond all competitors. 


The Price of above is $20.00 


We have several other styles ranging! 
price 


From $8.00 to $28.00 


each; descriptive Circulars can be hadi 


application. 


Price Twelve Dollar. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


This machine makes the tour sizes of Pill! 
2,8, and 6 grs., by simply reversing the ple 
a work of lessthan 5 seconds. The woodyf 
is Mahogany; the metal, Brass. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, SOLE AGENTS. 


Jnuary, 1877. | 
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IMBALL, GAULLIEUR &CoO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


ffice and Salesrooms, No. 29 Warren Street, New York. 


7 al 


AGENTS FOR ahah 

tio Hondo Factory,. * 

Ys Mercurio Factory, 
KEY WEST, FLA.; AT 


lor del Sur Brand, 


Made at New Orleans ; AGS 


Havana, Cuba. 


The business heretofore conducted by HENRY GAULLIEUR, No. 26 Cedar Street, and KIMBALL 
SIARLEY, No. 29 Warren Street, having been consolidated in April last, under the above firm name, 
al pleasure in presenting the Trade with the annexed Price List of our leading brands. Our 
y,ety is the largest of any House in the country, to which we are constantly adding new styles. We 
yrantee our goods to be uniform, and always of the same quality. We take this opportunity to return 
Iiks for the favors so liberally continued to the new organization, thereby assuring us that our increased 
¢ lities are ppprosined ; and we assure our customers that our efforts shall be unremitting in keeping 
jroods sold by us up to the standard so favorably recognized by them, and thereby in lhe future merit 
further confidence of those who have dealt with us in the past. 


DOMESTIC CIGARS. 


he following are Spanish hand-made Cigars, of the choicest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco, and are recognized 


whe finest Cigars ever made in New York 
Jrrand. , Shape Inches. Packed in. Price. 
MPILONCO Fo cig sg 0'5is ops encode. Qperass 3.4 2.0 f.4% abhi fee ONG om oh dob oars xe ek pS Ce ee A $68 00 
RINT cig ss ciots-ca see naie Londres Chico a eee T[Qpescwatesacedces %5 00 
io. oe ee eee Conchas. ste Or eee Bae Eee PLO eee seis” seks 80 00 
. Londres Chico... ............ ase Fite eb ishs TAUB SNES Gis Se 90 00 
1Do. Regi CHICAS cracorerninialeete atone wales Din dg thers anbite os pF. | eee eee ee 100 00 
; eee teOlnd VICLOFIG «a <ccncices ohio DUG M res eo seer ined LO ceineconiicssenete 120 00 
i Do Dos Wixtrats cts. eae ee ANG Istol . ait eeicis cies 110 ee es igi 150 00 


y 


! ; 5... 436 
jarties ordering the above Brand will please say NEW YORK MADE, as we have the same Brand 


u Shape. Inches Packed in. Price. 
BA OT inate. tres his' dec etna Wictorig.” <. ots criscidevc ssa SEER SAR SSA D1 OA aresiate veeerten $95 00 
DOS ges eee. ber wads adic ibondres! Rin. scare cbetae ohh 4 MIRE, 820.93 EIOR 3h Stace deer 80 00 
po Beanie, amy tactdle not Conchas Especiales........... .. AP Seria Tila See claigss 120 are eeae vesets cer 6000 
JOM Ms a cbdeoa ck des tit (Mlegarites LaAEM. Soo. ss sok e C30 BE es eee aC 0 eo Aas ere %5 00 
tos. i yeanmaairetnne Opera Reina.....2.. 0.1.0.1) ris 2 a et oe es 65 00 
| Brand. Shape. Quality. Inches. Packed in. Price 
tila de Oro........ Britannica... ......Havana Filler........ Bigesecsee sae | ae rae ae $85 00 
AEscepcion......... Reina Victoria ....... DOVER so1 cae (AY cscs ea ae qe10 Sareea so es mae s 15 00 
{Matilde... Do. cere DO: Tima e ces 8 ee SBR T-1Q sen tccct ate. 75 00 
t.a Santiago. Conclias 3.5 cos scene ck' IGS cesatees EOE So eB SORE LON Sane ona 60 00 
t Key West . Jeweler £2 steesens Ot se. toe Bee cane ees. £105. ee ere 00 
Do r Impertalraats ae. .edseenee DOM esto. so LY Roce SAREE TROT ect scneteee. 80 00 
‘leresso... Elegantes..... Na eiaae DOC EES ws's stein. fo ee ee FAG Cn Oe cw aw Reece 60 00 
vO. "ee -Concha Regalia. ...... Do. : C3 Seer ers ee LD Praia ascincrereteiste isis 60 00 
Do. sae -Britannica....07..2.2.. DOm era tnas 0. cacetaeeees: MIO oe vette s = tcee 7 00 
key Club Reina Victoria......... Havana Cuttings....45¢........ ... EIQ; See ~ Set 60 00 
Do. Regalia del Rey....... DOS ie tee Dear ace nee LAOS See cacc aces 55 00 
| Do. sODOFES. ssie is dias oe cand DOnt osseous OMe knee [SUP ag sa aE 50 00 
| Do. p oritannice... or 2, On ent re ane eee eae coe, we se 70 00 
/Sarolina, Reina Victoria, 8 lb... Hav. Filler to M....444............ Te T ee tights cette he) arom 50 00 
\¢ de Cuba.......... Regalia Chico.......... UXO aie re ene FeO oemieterie ne a ee core ee tet tacos 50 00 
lr-de Alma... .... Do. i cSupeicles DOP a its chet 4g. en, satete TRO Meictsielsis o:siaeete eee 50 00 
/Escepcion.........Londres......... cause DOF Be 2a asin, 406. Se 1! ia Car ee ae ee 50 00 
ind Monarch. . .....(Packed in foil) 
Weakita. 4.0... .piskioannica.oe,... Mee. 
pues PumMar, .... eeConchds) oe. .<..0eh<. 
‘Dit er | DO. Warctdie s «:aasettorsce 
yie Dollar..... .... DOP™ Scemee focceinaes 
perosa pS eee DOW wee ce cence tee 
BRENT O05 a crore cicc DOD sic ttecttascees s 
j1ere being a great demand for a five cent Ci 
jthe money in the market. 
BY BUM reec ae vistelsic.sle,- cece ivolee Conchas 
Od Arpteanee a en, es oaks Do. 
NUGININES ES Secs, whe Soest ews se Do. : 
;d Luck Figaro, in 500........ Remattel dietetics alcin ah coatetne’s cata cries nie sletctele mares caleina tase ctiets own saets : 
' Do. Do. Ee Soc Orpen ee TO ee 


i The Mandolina and Good Luck are positively all Havana Filler. 


OUR KEY WEST CICARROS-—Clear Havana. 
L170 \n othe ecc Cs ea NOE ene ari ee TOG oa. cintaritetalel si arroyo cetera i elaiseeitie «ove s ahs $30 00 
ach box of the above contains a meerschaum cigarette holder. Without holders, $2.50 per M. less. 


| We are Sole Agents for the OZANNE CIGARETTES. Price $6 50 per thousand. (600in a box.) 
KEY WEST CICARS. 


srand. Size. Packed in. 

EMRE wc dis. sos doce coins > Londres.de Cortes <..3. <.%.ds.05 os doen iE 4 A Re ee ee 

bo. |) > S apee de ap acne Londres Chico.......... @ beeeidvee Rs De ae Se snot cites ve 

ERM cokecwscrectec Se LOMGTER COMTENtUr tase case tete ren ets ORO secret aie o\sj0\d\0-014 Ss 

PREG ee a ois nocls casi veceiscce AP BERUMNOGS So Mncepesicssioiciesiore craic POR seevincncne sleaceleaccs 

RI oa tn ive cwineeiece Londres Fino, attra...) (ssc. v< ne BAO cee cticesg awa bass. 

PATI hoa Necic.coiccw ccs. eet Rees Retna’ Chica, je... scsccdescesiccen MOLAR CORCR EDGR cCOStCaSne 

PETS 5 5 socio asecose ccc. REO CHIGH.... -liaouerentededite ne mentee tis 1 EUS A eA Or GOnee 

Do. Met cored iis.) aarss OO tGGl ROY: Sci saercess ape repate es cep lll cese: we cele cance sees des 

ok Md eee mencaeaee Retna Vietorias 2.2%... cStwdesct access LAG), TM vcax to oe et viele s 

NEPRERE EO Sects oi clas Lacip'cig'eie's Conehda. ss iiie-o ia ciation: 1-10... 

NEW ORLEANS CICARS. 

Brand. Size. Packed in. Price. 
OAD asa 4,5 itelsiviass. west +s =i Londres de Corte...... SAREE NOSABE! SHER Foe ate Sata stare $50 00 
REMI MEDe' <\cin pie scle a.0 sie'e «me MONGNAB Ter sade Nessim acts csjeers Means bdae PAO iraeleleislerauctis (statis Stak atacis 55 00 
Oe cee. < Poaitenvien tte ort MONGTOS? NEPECIALiy saci cowiwes « <eeacwsee SIO Me siearavc come eierac stot 55 00 

DHE sletsiene 2 sie 0 riiiec tetaban.s GIA r AMOS ye eects acgv cook noeeBess MELO «siren gh cls via ed eceie sis ow 55 00 

RGRMMEE Ste nats aes) ovocgtt cote ste Media Regalia............ mo apigalese Ades UAL Mas Te eee Saag 55 00 

DMEM eee ce rcisl cise axleledesisia. Manlas .. .< 0. dn SOR Palos sca seh et Ree Nai es Lae a8. SARE 55 00 

PRES 5 orcas Mitccce porsie ava syh:oince Plantations, .1.\soccemorwiswhas-0 cen ps SdAUE. tog cdvcactech wsoees 60 00 

BI ov Siar. o caydvs sas cleewe- ONG LGR Ac tees ware otc lec a bw,s «Coe ce te Are, ¢ M10 eeeaneeveie owles 60 00 

PREM CN Veins saede tees PU PANUCRS Ge cote ooo netiteso pie os 8 oe reo BLOM ioc Sean aise css ee tie. 58 00 

RES ecsciga! lotic seecescss SR LOVES nee oe oearen see sic'n.s oaeee ABBR (ON Sah hey REE Serre caedine 65 00 

Do. Ptrsieradinas! (ody incor «xc Regalia dell Hey” iitatccs des docs es testes TalGS rece sbiptigwiaicisls v.cn os 65 00 

NTA Ss uutins oes Sect andenes COMBAT VAG ts cleiseue tab osecinaeiglesis ps Dat Tk ibe ccsispeees ae 75 00 

Do. Eeicitacs detcnaleriac'ee sens Réeina Victoria Vets. Bes. ¥es DAO Sse tae! Seaehe ae .. % 00 

Do. 1 RS ee Regalia Britannica... ...... ee afte ee a Ree ae Seep eee 80 00 

IMPORTED CICARS. 
Opera Size, from $65 00 to $75 00, according to quality. 
Concbas, 4 95 00 to 120 00, Me es 
Londres, * 105 00 to 140 00, - ML 
Reina Victoria, 185 00 to 200 C0, + os 
GUATEMALA CICARS—Havana Fitler. 

A new brand we are introducing. : 
3rand, Packed in. Inches. Price 
Loo 8 ee Pak) Pa rchaes eats o's cote ep ete ete eaty dures ae Brg ncctinccre someeiles os c.0 $70 00 
OMS  o,ocie'o cin os Vvicns civnos AeLO, Snlacec akxs 0.0:0:¢ cee aR aehaey att ot bie dein 456 5 ne DERWENT. Seivinizs «late 68 00 
UMAR s, ceosicscccocenses. AO ocd Me So eetn =i WIE tl i OE, cast. Sorrns 65 00 
RIB MMEME aS sie 's.cc sce'sce scccse Del Meactata ts ds ars vei a et iamlee ofa strata ss A gode temeiemuces se wists'e's 60 00 
: We recommend our Guatemala Segars as the finest thing in the market for the money. 

Segars put up in Special Brands for Jobbers. Special Terms and Prices on large lots. 

Sample Orders sent by Express, C. O. D., to any part of the Country. 


mball, Gaullieur & Co., 29 Warren Street, N.Y. 


‘= 


P. W. ENGS, 8. F. ENGS, GEO. ENGS, H. SNYDER, Jn 


P. W. ENGS & SONS, 
WINE WERCHANTS, 


No. 131 Front Street, New York. 


Dealers in Spirits and Wines and Importing them from the Best Houses Abroad, 


Offer to the “DRUG TRADE” a stock for variety and excellence unsurpassed by 
any House in the United States. 


Druggists, who wish to handle 


“PURE Goons,” 


are invited to buy of us. We know our stock is as large, if not larger, than any 


house in the trade, and challenge comparison both in quality and prices. 
Our Prices Current are printed in the issues of Messrs. W. H. ScHiterFeELin & Co. 
and A. B. Sanps & Co. 


These prices were corrected and revised in a new list, 


dated April 1st, 1875, which we will send to any one in the trade applying for it. 


BOURBON AND RYE WHISKIES, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 


Always in Stock, “OF ALL AGES.” 
SAMPLES SENT, CARRIAGE FREE. 


LIEBIC’S COMPANY’S 
Extract of Meat 


Is the original and only genuine Liebig’s Extract. 
Prepared under the control and guarantee of Baron Liebig, the inventor. 


None genuine without Liebig’s signature on every jar. Recommended by the high 
est Medical and Scientific authorities, and adopted by the United States, British, 
French, Russian, Prussian, and other Governments. (> Be particular to ask for 
Liebig’s Company’s Extract. 


J. MILHAUD’S SONS, 


« Company’s General Agents for the U. S8., 


LS Ses eo AD WVeeay IN Ea Vo re @ Eos. 


WHOLESALE. BRANCH AGENCIES: 


NEW ORLEANS—E. J. HART & CO. LOUISVILLE—R. A. ROBINSON & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO—CHURCH & CLARK. ST. LOUIS—RICHARDSON & CO. 


PRICES REDUCED TWENTY PER CENT. 
McLH Ww EEY’sS 


Grand Crystal Prismatic Mortar, 


WITH PATENT REVOLVING LIGHT. 


Sparkling, Brilliant and Attractive. 


THE CRYSTAL PRISMATIC MORTARS. 


For beauty they are unequalled ; the whole surface consisting of Cut Crystal Prisms, in all colors, the 
Revolving Light behind gives a prismatic reflection with a most pleasing effect. For strength and dura- 
bility, they surpass all other Illuminations, being prepared on iron frames and wire work, galvanized, so 
as not to be affected by rain or exposure. 


UC tee LE CEP ert O®,, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Crystal Prismatic Gas Signs, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


| 


Se 
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“HANBURY SMITH’S CARL H.SCHULTZ'S | 


Mineral Spring Waters. Mineral Spring Waters, 


860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., N.¥. | 
{Established 1855,] EXAMINED AND ENDORSED IN 1862 BY THE LEAD- 


ING CHEMICAL AUTHORITIES OF THE UNITED 
Nm, STATES. They are exclusively sold in the 


Dr. Smith’s Mineral Spring Waters were the 
CENTRAL PARK SPA, 


first ever placed in market on a large 
scale in the United States. 


Their acknowledged excellence created the existing demand for such goods. 


They exactly represent the natural waters, not omitting the smallest 
quantity of any constituent, however rare or difficult of introduction. 


and are more extensively used and prescribed than all others. 
Shipped in pints and half pints. Prices reasonable. 

The best Siphons of French and American glass, Siphon 7} 
Filling Machines. Steel-encased Glass Fountains, and other 
Apparatus constantly for sale. 

Pamphlets containing analysis, etc., sent on application. 


(See Prof. Seeley’s certificate below.) 66 ”9 rT 
Their superiority has made them more popular, and caused them The Spa. BLUE The Spa. q 
to be more extensively prescribed in daily practice, as well as used by KISSINGEN, VICHY, and other Mineral Spring Waters dispensed by the glass 
physicians themselves, and their families, than any other. at the natural temperature, and sold in bottles, wholesale and retail at a eee 
ADE MARK 
Furnished in Pint and Half Pint GORY 1205 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
° —— < cS The Waters are furnished in pints and half-pints. Corks branded thus: ee 
Bottles ) Corks Branded thus = N.Y =} None are genuine without this brand. . ON CORK. 
Materials for manufacture, either in solution, or as dry \~ x 


salts; in both cases reduced to the smallest possible bulk. ~ NOTICE. 
H A PHILADELPHIA, Jan’ 12, 1871. Ww? highly recommend them. 
° NOTICE.—Having carefully examined the im- WILLIAM V. KEATING, M.D., 
J re processes adopted in the Laborato: of Mr. No. 1604 Locust Street. 
3 5 U L Pe th ey = Dillon, = gaa ag re as pre- WM. H. PANCOAST, M.D., 
: scri the waters which he offers for sale, 1 am pre- No. 1100 Walnut a- 
nion equare, New Yor pared to testify that the Waters are manufactured aelpuins: | Set OL 
oe aoe with the most intelligent and conscientious care, and ALBERT SMITH, M.D. 
wg Ban Ut te subeslnee ed ue natural waters. KINGSTON GODDARD, M.D 
e public estimation in which his preparations are : 
: NEW YORE, March 2, 1870. held is thus amply justified by Oy, investigations. =e a 
Having carefully examined the improved processes adopted in the laboratory : WM. H. HOOPER, M.D., : 
of Dr. HANBURY SMITH, and analyzed samples of the Mineral Spring Waters which he ‘2 _. _ 112 South Thirteenth Street. | @ 
: ’ bests : h N.B.—Druggists supplied with the most highly 
offers for sale, I am prepared to testify that the Waters are manufactured with the concentrated solutions or Dry Salts for the manu- 
most intelligent and conscientious care, and are every way reliable substitutes for facture of Kissingen, Vichy, Congress, Pyrmont, 
the natural Waters. The public estimation in which Dr. Smith’s preparations Seltzer, &., &e. =e 
are held is thus amply justified by my investigations and analyses. No. 1112 Walnut Street. My celebrated pure English Soda-Water continues 
J have freely used and frequently prescribed the | to give universa satisfaction. Druggists visiting 
CHAR LES A. SEE LY ’ various artificial waters manufactured by Mr. | Phi adelphia are cordially invited to visit the LAB- 
+ Thowmss a Rt epee com them quite as | ORATORY, at No. 1205 Chestnut Street. 
Late Prof. of Chemistry and Toxicology in the New York Medical College, useful and reliable as the natural springs. 
and of Chemistry and Motaliurey in the New York College of Dentistry. HENRY H. SMITH, M.D. THOMAS H. DILLON. ¢ 


SODA WATER APPARATUS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For the Manufacturing and Bottling of 
SODA WATER, MINERAL WATERS, ROOT BEER, WINES, &c., &c. 


AUmISO 


inpensing Apparatus of Original Dest wt Finest Colored Marbles, 


ILLUSTRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, WITH THE ADVANTAGES OF GEE’S 
APPARATUS, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Gee's Anparatus has received Twenty-liné Awards and Twenty-three Patents within a {eW years. — 


(STRANGERS coming to New York with the intention of purchasing Soda Water Apparatus, may find my establishment by 
observing the following directions.—It is about a quarter of a mile from the City Hall Park,—Six blocks up Broadway will bring you 
to Franklin Street, turn to the right one block,—you will then be at the Corner of Franklin and Elm Streets, and the New York and 
New Haven Railroad Depot. My sign can be seen from either Street.) 


LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 


WILLIAM GEE, 
6, 7,8 & 9 New Haven Freight Buildings, Franklin and Elm Streets, | 
NEW YORK. | 
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THE ARCTIC SODA APPARATUS 


iS pronounced by the JUDCES in their REPORT ON SODA APPARATUS at the CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION to 
““WORTHY OF A SPECIAL NOTICE for its ELEGANT DESICNS, COOD WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS; 
‘-RITORIOUS IMPROVEMENT OF SURFACE COOLER AND DISPENSING APPARATUS.”’ 

This is INCONTESTABLY the HICHEST HONOR conferred upon any Apparatus, and is an ENDORSEMENT of 
E TRADE’S DISCRIMINATION AND JUDCMENT IN THEIR SELECTION OF THE ‘‘ARCTIC’’ AS THE STAND- 
D OF EXCELLENCE AMONC ALL THE SODA APPARATUS MANUFACTURED. 

No better opportunity for demonstrating the ESTABLISHED REPUTATION of the ‘‘ARCTIC’’ could be 
nished than was afforded the Trade and the Public at the CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION in the display of the 
1ST MACNIFICENT APPARATUS THAT HAS EVER BEEN CONSTRUCTED. 


The POPULARITY of the BEVERACES dispensed from the various styles of the ‘‘ARCTIC,”’ through the pur- 
ase of the concession by the manufacturer, was a MOST SICNIFICANT FACT to every dealer contemplating the 


rchase or exchange of an Apparatus. 
@& 
es 


fj 
i 


te 


ee 


A 
amatannat Yin.) 


—, 
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The “‘ARCTIC”’ is again presented to the Trade, after FOURTEEN YEARS of the SEVEREST COMPETITION, 
th the assurance that all that SCIENCE COULD SUCCEST, AND EXPERIENCE DEMONSTRATE, has been 
cured by the manufacturer, at whatever cost, to render ita COMPLETE AND PERFECT APPARATUS IN EVERY 


:SPECT TO THE MOST EXACTING AND DISCRIMINATING DEALER. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


JAMES W. TUFTS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


33 to 39 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEV YORE AGENCY, 22 PARE PUACE., 


se 
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DRUGGISTS GLASSWARE 
Henry Allen, 


(Successor to ALLEN & McDONALD,) 


16 


 TARRANT & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


NEW YORK, 
978&280 Greenwich Street. 100 Warren Street. 


‘ 
: 


Nos. 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York, © 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN DRUGGISTS’, PERFUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE, such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homeopathic Vials, Nursing Bottles, @upping Glasses, 


Speculums, Pessaries, etc. & 


DRUG STORES FITTED UP IN THE BEST STYLE WITH GLASS AND PAINTED LABELS OF 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS. HAVING ALL THE WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, WE CAN 4 


=e MANUFACTURERS ~¥ STANDARD 


EXECUTE ALL ORDERS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Celery Seed, 


In quantities to the Trade, constantly on hand. 
Also GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS in 
bulk or in papers, for the Wholesale Trade. 


Fluid Extracts, 
ELIXIRS, SYRUPS, 


AND 


Mutu 


Catalogues or Trade Priced Lists on application to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


Other Pharmaceutical Preparations. No. 15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Drag cists’ Flint, Greed, Blog and Amer iassivare 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, FANCY GOODS, &c., 
Wos. 3, 5,8 and 10 Platt Street, New York. 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Drug Trade to our Unparalleled Stock, consisting in part of 


SPECIE JARS, 
NEW STYLE SPECIE JARS, 
RINGED COUNTER JARS, 
FRENCH RINGED JARS, 
PLAIN URN JARS, 
FLUTED URN JARS, 
ENGLISH URN JARS, 
PERFUME STANDS, 


TINCTURE BOTTLES, 
SALT-MOUTH JARS, 
BALSAM BOTTLES, 
DISPENSING SYRUP BOTTLES, 
ETHER BOTTLES, 
FANCY PAINTED JARS, 
SHOW BOTTLES, 
WINDOW BRACKETS, 
ORYSTAL PRISMATIC MORTARS, 
MORTAR SIGNS, GILDED, 
MORTARS AND EAGLES, GILDED, 
SILVERED MORTARS, 
SILVERED MORTARS, ON FOOT, 


GLASS MORTARS, 
PORCELAIN MORTARS, 
IRON MORTARS, 
WEDGEWOOD MORTARS, 
GLASS FUNNELS, 


SILVERED GLOBES, 
GLASS TABLETS OR SIGNS, 
GILDED EAGLES, 


HARD RUBBER FUNNELS, 
PORCELAIN FUNNELS, 
WEDGEWOOD FUNNELS. 


Graduates, American and English, warranted accurate ; Medicine Glasses, Tumbler and Wine Glass Shape ; Medicine Glasses and Minims, in case ; Medicine 
Droppers, French Pipettes ; Syringes, Glass, Metal, Hard Rubber, &c., all sizes ; Elastic Bulb Syringes, such as Davidson’s, Mattson’s, Essex’s, Richardeon’s, 
and Hagerty’s North American, two and three pipes ; Homepathic, Sample, and Case Vials, Vial Cases ; Nasal Douches, Hagerty’s, Nichols’, &c.; Inhalers, 
Hunter's, Fulgraff’s, Cuder’s, Cru nb’s, Messus’, and Nichols’ Improved; Breast Pumps, Needham’s, Alexandra, Mullan’s, the English, &c., Hagerty’s Breast 
Pipes, Nos. 1, and 2, &c. ; Counter and Prescription Scales, all sizes and styles, from the most celebrated manufacturers; French Filtering Paper, Felt Filter- 
ing Bags; Corn and Bunion Plasters; Atomizers, Steam and Hand, Boston, Delane, Essex’s No. 5, &c. ; Twine, Linen and ‘ ea Island, Pink and Assorted 


Colors ; Porcelaia and Iron,Evaporatiug Dishes, all sizes and styles; Steeple Tup Jars, White China plain, go'd bands, &c. ; Flat Top Jars; Nested and Wood 
Top Gallipots ; Earthen Urinals, Bed Pans, &c. ; Metal Screw Top Colognes, Tooth Powder Bottles, Pomade Pots, &c.; Pill Machines, Pill Tiles, Cork Presses, | 


Cork Screws, Retort Stands, Powder Folders, Retorts and Receivers, Chemical Flasks ; Mason’s Fruit Jars, improved Porcelain Lined Tops, &c. ; Nipple 
Shells, Cuppiug Glasses, Silvered Speculums ; Nipple Shields, Needham’s, Nichols’, and Hagerty’s ; Liquor Dealers’ Glassware, Bar Bottles, Tumblers, Wine 
Bottles, Fray’s Patent Pock-t Flasks ; Fiasks, Amber and Green ; Flasks, Flint and Green, with Tumbler Caps, in great variety of styles, shapes, sizes, &c. 


SODA SYRUP BOTTLES, GOBLBETS, CUT, PRESSED, &c., 
SODA WATER TUMBLERS, CHAMPAGNE GLASSES, 
MINERAL TUMBLERS, CLARET GLASSES, 
SODA TUMBLER HOLDERS, WINE GLASSES, 
MINERAL TUMBLER HOLDERS, LIQUOR GLASSES, &c. 


In fact, every article usually kept in a first-class Druggists’ Glassware Establishment. 


PRIVATE MOULDS MADE TO ORDER AND PARTICULARLY ATTENDED TO. 


* 
Our superior facilities for obtaining a supply of goods from the best sources and on the most advantageous terms, being Manufacturers and Importers, are 
such as to enab‘e us to offer great inducements to purchasers. ~We therefore solicit a call and examination of our extensive and well selected stock, feeling 


HAGERTY BROTHERS & CO. 


TARRANT & CO., — 


278 Greenwich, cor. Warren St. 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


TARRANT’S 
CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


TARRANT’S 
IMPROVED INDELIBLE INK. 


TARRANT’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND 
COPAIBA. F 


TARRANT’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA. 


TARRANT’S 
PURE COD-LIVER OIL. 


TARRANT’S 
SEIDLITZ POWDER. 


TARRANT’S 
DEODORIZED BENZINE. 

SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 

THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA 
AND SARSAPARILLA. ; 
We would call the attention of the Trade to the | 
above preparations, which are established in the — 
estimation of the Medical Profession and the Pudlie | 

by the experience of many years as the best articles 
of their class now before the People. i 


SODA WATER APPARATUS: 


JOHN MATTHEWS, Manufacturer, = 
First Ave., 26th & 27th Sts., N. Ye) 
GRAND SILVER MEDAL, 1875. 


EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
THE JUDGES TO THE AMERICAN INSTE | 
TUTE, 1875. y - 
““We find the Glass Syrup Tanks to be! 

preferable to any others, and mineral and 

Soda Waters may be dispensed with purity 

at a temperature of 3344° Fahrenheit. | 
When drawn with syrup the water 

equally as cold as from any competing ap- 
pee ~The Architectural design is the, 
ndsomest on exhibition, and worthy of 
special notice. 
Signed, } 
F. C. Rusuton, Druggist, | 
Wn. Brack, C: E., | 
J. A. BOWLEY, Judges. 
Gro. J. Wencx, Druggist, J | 
A true copy from the report on file. | 
JOHN W. CHAMBERS, Sec’y.) 
Orders tor the coming season to insure prompt de-. 
livery, should be sentinearly Our Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List sent to any address on applica-! 
tion. Favorable terms given to purchasers, and. 
Apparatus of other makers exchanged. | 
JOHN MATTHEWS,| 

FIRST AVE., 26th & 27th Sts., NEW YORK. 
ee 


THE AMERICAN POCKET STOVE: 


$7.00 


TRY THEM. 


SS ES 


$0.75 


SENT BY MAIL, 


POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF 


ONE DOZ... 


ONE.......... 


fi fi ; : 
TIFF 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 


CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Vout. XXI.—NUMBER 1. 


| THE experience of the past six months 
| has done something to show the Gifficulties 
attending the introduction of the metrical 
system of weights and measures into the 
practice of physicians in prescribing. 
| Since the action of the Massachusetts Med- 
| ical Society, in June last, in favor of this 
system, several physicians of Boston have 
used it; and it seems to be gaining favor 
both with doctors and druggists. Several 
articles have from time to time appeared 
in the various journals, aiming towards as- 
sisting in the introduction of the new sys- 


tem; but some of them seem to add to the 
difficulty, instead of lessening it. Among 
_ these a recent article by Prof. John M. 
| Maisch, of Philadelphia, which has ap- 
_ peared in both medical and pharmaceutical 
_ literature of a recent date under the title 


to call forcomment. After remarking up- 
on the varying value of the grain in differ- 
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The Metrical System in Prescriptions. | may 
BY ALBERT N. BLODGETT, M. D., Boston, | but one density, and therefore one s. g., 


ent countries as a unit of weight, Prof. | 


of continental Europe and the prescriptions 
_ of physicians in those countries express all 
quantities by weight only, whether the 
material directed be solid or liquid,” and 
urges the necessity of employing weight 


varying density—as water, chloroform, 


Maisch continues: ‘‘The Pharmacopeias | 


| 


alone in dispensing medicines of the most | 


alcohol, glycerine, ether, sulphuric acid, | 


ete. 


After referring to the relative strength | 


| of tinctures, etc., Prof. Maisch touches 
_ upon the fact that liquids of varying den- 
: sities will present very different volumes for 
| a given weight of each; and by mathemat- 
ical calculation, founded upon the specific 
gravity of these different substances, he 
| deduces the weights of these substances 
which would yield a certain volume, the 
| equivalent of a certain fixed volume of 
water—e. g., a tablespoonful, which is 
about 15 grammes. 
. He finds that it requires 


11°25 grammes of ether, 


18 75 “* glycerine, 

22°50 st “ chloroform, 

12° ‘ “* spirit of nitrous ether, 
20- ae ae syrup, 


to equal 15 grammes of water in volume; 

) and in this ratio must these article be pre- 
scribed by weight. This would seem to 
entail upon the physician a large amount 
| of unnecessary labor; for, in addition to 
his existing cares, he must now charge his 
/memory with the specific gravity of each 
‘and every liquid in his Pharmacopeia, as 
these must be prescribed each at a different 
weight to make a certain volume. 


| plication; but it wouldseem to be a burden 
im prescribing. Probably few doctors 
would care to adopt so laborious a system. 
In prescribing compound spirit of ‘laven- 
der, the physician does not trouble himself 
to make a mental abstract of the grains of 
all the components in the dose he pre- 
'seribes. In giving castor-oil, nobody esti- 
‘mates the dose by its absolute weight in 
grains on thescale. Theimpression which 
‘Most physicians follow in prescribing 
liquids is that of the volume of the liquid 


employed, be the same greater or less; and | 


this principle finds a ready and simple ap- 
‘plication in the metrical system as em- 
;ployed in the larger universities and hos- 


‘pitals of Europe, where this system is in | 


use, as well as in the hands of scientific 
‘men generally in those countries—a fact 


which Iam sorry Prof. Maisch has over-| 
looked. Let us see how the system of | 


weights and measures is obtained. 


First, the metre, the unit of length, is di- 
vided into 100 parts, or centimetres; the 
centimetre cubed becomes the cubic 
centimetre, a unit of volume. This volume 
of distilled water at its greatest den- 
sity weighs 15°434 grains troy, and is es- 
tablished as the unit of weight, the gramme. 
In volume it equals 16-2318 minims, or 
about } fl. 3. One thousand c.c. form the 


Litre, and thus large quantities of liquid | as it is, 
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be estimated. If all liquids possessed 


then the gramme in weight of any liquid 
would equal the c.c. in volume of any fluid; 
but this not being the case, the same 
weight of many would yield different vol 
umes. 


c.c. is used for liquids, which are therefore 
prescribed by volume; the gramme for 
solids, which are prescribed by weight, as 
only thus do we obtain a useful system. 
There is an approximation of the metrical 
to our old system which renders it easy to 
make a mental calculation from one to the 
other—thus 1 gramme = 15°434 grains for 
all practical purposes 15. grains, and 4. 


| grammes 3 i. nearly; 0°06 gramme isnearl 


the equivalent of one grain. In liqui 
measure, cubic centimetres 30°0 are nearly 


‘‘Metrical Weights in Prescribing,” seems | C4U4! to fl. Zi, c.c. 4°0 to fl. 3i. ; there- 


fore 


ES POLASST ms DEOMMCL tae ae rk 3 ili, 
Syrupi simplicis, aa zai 
Aqus, destillatse, . Ss. ° °° “° Re 


is equal to: 
& Potassii bromidi..grammes 12:0. 
Syrup. simplicisy 550 6, 60:0. 


Aque destil.,  { 
and would be written : 
rn LOM ee eee net 12°0. 
Syrup. simp.,) ~~ oe 
Soe ceut t aa eeeaett 2, 60-0 


It will be readily seen that if the last two 
articles were dispensed by weight instead 
of by volume, the syrup would fall short, 
and the mixture measure less than in- 
tended. The druggist would be expected 
to know how to dispense the articles with- 
out the special signs, as grmm. or c.c., and 
to understand solids as prescribed in 
grammes, and liquids in cubic centi- 
metres. Another recommendation for this 
system is that an imcompetent pharmaceut- 
ist is totally unable to fill a prescription writ- 
ten in this way, unless, indeed, he use 
grains for liquids and solids, which has 
several times occurred within my experi- 
ence. We may also feel sure of better 
drugs from a pharmaceutist educated to 
this system than from one who has ac- 
quired his experience as a trade learned 
from his master. 

The metrical system, then, seems to offer 
the following definite and distinct advan- 
tages: It dispenses with the signs of the 
quantities; it employs Roman figures in- 
stead of Arabic numerals; it assures the 
physician of more competent service from 
the pharmaceutist,and of a better quality of 


/medicines; and last, but not least, it re- 
| duces considerably the dan 


In pharmacy this may find a useful ap- | and mistakes on the part ot 


gers of accidents 
physician and 
of druggist. 


ove 


Metric System—the Other Side. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal writes, in opposition 
to the project of adopting the French sys- 
tem, which recently has been started with 
a good deal of animation in Boston. The 
writer says :— 


‘It is well known that this system, at- 
tractive as it is at first sight, has never been 
entirely popular even in the country of its 
birth, and that the old denominations of 
weights, measures, and currency are still 
in common use in France, especially among 
the masses and in the rural districts. 

‘‘The reason is that the natural method 
of subdivision is not by decimating, but 
by halving and quartering. If you wish 
| to divide astring, an apple, ora bar of 
soap, it is very easy to cut it into halves 
or quarters or eighths or sixteenths by the 
eye with a good degree of accuracy ; to 
divide it into thirds, fifths, or tenths is ex- 
tremely difficult, and requires nice measur- 
ing and weighing. Now tradesmen, gro- 
cers, apothecaries, and the like always 
divide first by the eye, and then verify with 
| the scales. ur present system, confused 
is in conformity with this natural 


To render this system practical for | 
the physician—who does not deal with fixed | 
quantities, as does the pharmaceutist—the | 


| 


method of subdivision, hence its popular- 
ity and convenience. 

“This defect of the decimal system has 
always been felt, even in arithmetical no- 
tation. Hence a duodecimal system of 
notation has often been advocated by 


mathematicians in place of the decimal one | 


now in use. The number 12 has four fac- 
tors—2, 3, 4, and 6; while 10 has only two 
—2 and5. It is evident that calculation 
would be facilitated by such a notation. 
“Our present system of weights and 


| measures is a duodecimal system based, as 


all the world knows, on the Roman as and 
its twelve unetw. It is universally known 
both in Europe and America .It has stood 
the test of two thousand years. It is an 
old friend. Let us spare it. 

‘“ We know the national fondness for in- 
novations ; let us remember that there is 
another ‘great nation,’ which has a similar 
weakness, and that French experimen- 
tations are not always attended with the 
most imposing results. 

““We have notime to criticise the no- 
menclature of the new system, or its utter 
inconsonance with natural and preéxisting 
standards. 

‘“ Perhaps enough has been said to show 
that there are objections to it—not only 
practical, but scientific and mathematical.” 


———_e-+-e—____ 
How to Keep Vegetable Drugs. 
BY HANS M. WILDER. 


JupGineé from several remarks in back 
numbers of Tae Druaaists’ CrrcuLaR and 
elsewhere, a notion seems to prevail that 
vegetable drugs, particularly herbs and 
roots, cannot be kept except as much as 
possible hermetically sealed, or at least 
packed in tin cans, orsaltmouths with tight 
fitting covers ; one person even goes so far 
as to seal the cover with beeswax every 
time the can has been opened, on the plea 
that drugs spoil by exposure to the air— 
and still they spoil! 

This is in direct contrast with the asser- 
tion of old druggists, that in their youth 
herbs, etc., kept very well, although no 
better receptacles were at hand than draw- 
ers, boxes, paper bags, specie jars, etc. 
Furthermore, the wholesale dealers’ stocks 
of herbs, etc., are generally in a fair con- 
dition although kept in barrels, wooden 
bins, and boxes, and in a room where there 
is a constant draught of fresh air. 

This latter condition solves the mystery! 
Vegetable drugs (and their powders) will 
not keep for a reasonable length of time 
except where the air in immediate contact 
with them can equilibrate itself, as it 
were, with the surrounding air; this, with 
exclusion of light and of extra moisture 
from a damp locality, are the three chief 
conditions necessary. 

The reason of drugs spoiling, notwith- 
standing all extra care in the shape of 
tight fitting covers and the use of tins and 
glass, is the following: 

When herbs, etc., are properly dried, 
they still contain a not inconsiderable 
quantity of water, and will, if kept in non- 
porous receptacles, by each rise of tem- 
perature load the air on top with vapor 
which condenses at a lower temperature, 
and shortly the contents begin to grow 
mouldy. If, on the contrary, kept in porous 
receptacles, such as wood, pasteboard, etc., 
the moist upper layer of the air will through 
the pores equalize itself with the surround- 
ing air. Herbs that are over-dried attract 
moisture as soon as the receptacle is 
opened.* That vegetable drugs should be 
kept in a dry place it is not necessary ex- 
pressly to state. 

The foregoing is supported by the fol- 
lowing experiments with vegetable pow- 
ders, taken from J. de Pharm. et de Uhim., 
quoted in Buchner’s Repert. f. Pharm. 
Hérouard (1862) found that most powders 
kept better in paper bagsthan in glass, and 
he instances a sample of powdered cantha- 
rides which was twelve years old and still 


*See Kennedy’s Observations on ** Loss of Weights 
by the Drying of Air-Dry Drugs,” in Journal of 
Pharmacy, p. 184, 1874. 
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gave au excellent blister, although kept all 
the time in paper; while a sample, kept a 
year in close stoppered glass, had become 
mouldy and quite lost its power. 

Breau (18065) divides powders into 3 
classes : 

I. Those that keep only in paper or paste- 
board: Aconite, angelica, belladonna, can- 
tbarides, conium, cochineal, columbo, dig- 
italis, elecampane, hellebore, gentian, gum 
arabic, hyoscyamus, ipecacuanha, jalap, 
liquorice root, marshmallow, orrisroot, 
rhatany, roses, savin, stramonium, and 
similar powders. 

II. Powders which keep as wel] in paper 
as in glass: Agaric, angostura, arnica, 
anise, benzoes, cascarilla, catechu, char- 
coal, colocynth, cream of tartar, euphor- 
bium, male fern, guaiac, ginger, Peruvian 
bark, rhubarb, saunders, tartar emetic, tur- 
meric, etc. 

III. Powders which keep only in well- 
stoppered bottles: Asafctida, camphor, 
castoreum, cubebs, gum tragacanth, opium, 
squills, ete. 

The writer must add that tartaric acid 
keeps better in paper than in glass. 

By conforming to the following, one’s 
stock of vegetable goods will always be in 
a satisfactory condition. As soon as the 
first warm days come in spring, or in the 
forepart of summer, give all your herbs, 
etc., including the drawers, boxes, etc., a 
thorough airing and sunning. The sun, if 
not ascorching noon-day sun, will not hurt 
them. Do not put the herbs, etc., in tin 
cans or glass before they have cooled down 
a little; with drawers and boxes it makes 
no difference. Before setting them away 
garble and free them from the finest dust. 
if you have tins and glass, make one or 
two holes in the tin covers with a nail; with 
glass put a strip of pasteboard or a bit of 
thin stick of wood, or wire, between the 
stopper and the neck; the contents will be 
all the better for it. When you get your 
stock filled up from the wholesale druggist, 
open the parcels and give them a good dry- 
ing before putting them away. When you 
dry the roots give them a good overhauling 
with an old clothes brush, so as to remove 
all the dust; roots are not hurt by a good 
heat. If possible, repeat this airing in the 
fall. As to powders, give them an airing 
at least once a year; and, beforé you put 
those you get from the wholesale druggist 
away, Open the parcels and spread the 
powders in quite a thin layer to air-dry 
them. It is evident that the foregoing 
general rules do not apply to special cases: 
delicately colored towers and _ strong 
scented herbs and roots must be treated 
carefully—dried in a shadowy place, and 
so On. 

This seems troublesome, but is nothing 
more than is done every year in Germany 
and adjacent countries. 


oe 


To get Prints of Plants. 


M. Berror, of the Paris Acadamy of 
Sciences, offers a simple method of taking 
impressions of plants. A sheet of paper 
is first lightly oiled on one side, then folded 
in four, so that the oil may filter through 
the pores, and the plant may not come 
into direct contact with the liquid. The 
plant is placed between the leaves of the 
second folding, and in this position pressed 
(through other paper) all over with the 
hand, so as to make a small quantity of oil 
adhere to its surface. Then it is taken out 
and placed carefully on white paper; 
another sheet is placed above, as two im- 
pressions can be taken at once, and the 
plant is pressed as before. On now re- 
moving it, an invisible image remains on 
the paper. Over this you sprinkle pow- 
dered black-lead, which causes the image 
to appear. With an assortment of colors, 
the natural colors of plants may be repro- 
duced. To obtain fixity, resin is mixed 
with the black-lead in small quantity; the 
_impresson is fixed when it is exposed to a 
| heat sufficient to melt the resin, 
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Handling Phosphorus. 
10 The Druggists’ Circular: 

Tue occurrence of a very painful acci- 
dent, attended with serious consequences, 
toa prominent graduated member of the 
pharmaceutical profession in this city, in- 
duced me to pen these few lines, with the | 
view of cautioning the inexperienced read- 
ers of the CIRCULAR. 

There are, no doubt, but few interested 
in the traffic of drugs who do not know, or 
have not some idea, of the dangerous spon- 
taneously combustible properties of phos- 
phorus ; the knowledge that, it is the prin- 
cipal ingredient used in tipping the lucifer | 
match is enough to convince all of its in- 
flammable property. The careless manipu- 
lations, however, in the pursuit of scientific 
investigations, to which it is so often sub- 
jected, make it more an object of terror | 
than of interest to the novice, and com- | 
mand for it especial care in handling. — It | 
can only be stored with safety by being | 
kept constantly immersed in cold water— 
water equal in temperature to the external 
atmospheric air. If the temperature of the 
water in which it is kept be allowed to rise 
to 108° F., the phosphorus melts, and the 
incidental contact of air or oxygen gas | 
immediately inflames it ; and this also oc- | 
curs at a temperature eight or nine degrees 
lower—before it melts. ; 

In experimenting, it is often the desire | 
of the student to reduce it to the liquid | 
state; this is a dangerous operation for un- 
skilled hands, and should be conducted | 
with the utmost care and precision, and 
with Gue regard for as smalla degree of 
heat as possible. — If, as is often the case, 
the heat is uselessly kept up and of course 
allowed to increase, the lapse of but a few 
minutes seldom fails in bringing on most 
terrifie explosions. 

The accident to which I have above re- | 
ferred was occasioned by too carelessly | 
applying heat to a vessel containing about | 
two pounds of this substance covered with | 
water. The experimenter, wishing to re-!| 
duce it to the molten state, ‘‘for the pur- | 
pose,” he says, ‘‘ of moulding it into fanci- | 
ful forms,” was, of course, compelled to | 
apply heat, which ran considerably above | 
the safe limit. While assiduously engaged 
in kneading it with his hands under the | 
water, the contact of air with the molten | 
mass, by some unforeseen means, caused its 
explosion with tremendous violence; and, | 
showering its fused fragments over the 
operator, completely enveloped his face, | 
breast and arms in dense smoky flames of | 
a most suffocating odor. The drops of the | 
melted element, as they fell upon his unpro- 
tected skin, buried themselves deep into 
his flesh, inflicting wounds which he will | 
ever remember by the ugly cicatrices which | 
must doubtless follow the healing pro- | 
cess: and were it not for his remarkable | 
presence of mind, and his immediate ap- 
plication of cold water—which in abundant 
quantities is the best and nearest remedy in 
such cases—he might have been so badly 
burned before assistance could lend a help- 
ing hand as to render his escape with his | 
life very doubtful. Fortunately, his eyes 
were miraculously spared by the fatal 
sparks, and vision, so dear to all mankind, 
remains in its normal condition. 

This sorrowful accident, with the ex- 
cruciating pains endured—the reader can 
hardly imagine them—ought to warn all | 
those of an enthusiastic and enterprising | 
disposition to use requisite care in experi- | 
menting with so destructive an element as 
phosphorus, and to always treat as small | 
quantities of it as will suftice for the opera- 
tion. 


Rosert H. Bernaarpvt, Pa. G, | 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fluid Extraot of Senna. 
|For The Druggists’ Circular.] | 
BY A. F. W. NEYNABER. 

Ix most countries of Europe, senna is 
extracted for medicinal purposes by water | 
only, and, as the physicians there are of the 
opinion that the resinous constituent of 
senna has no other effect than to cause 
griping, all infusions are directed to be} 
made with tepid, not with hot water, to 
avoid the extraction of resinous matter. 
There is a formula for species lavantes, 
called St. Germain Tea—much used in some 
parts of Europe, and here to be found in 
some of the German apothecary stores— | 
consisting of senna, elder flowers, fennel 
seed, anise seed, and cream of tartar, for 
which the senna has to be prepared in the 
following manner: Alexandria senna is 
cut—not bruised—fine enough to pass 


| Pack in a percolator ; close the outlet so 


‘and continue the percolation until the 


| planation. 


| the substances suggested to be used to in- 
‘crease the solubility of the acid would 


DRUGGISTS’ 


powder is sifted off through a sieve of 20 
meshes, and the senna of § meshes is then 
put into a glass vessel, covered with alco- | 
hol, set aside for 24 hours, and then ex- | 
pressed. The alcohol is recovered from | 
the liquid, the extract thrown away as | 


| worthless, and the senna, extracted as de- | , 
‘the acid being more soluble in ether than 


scribed, mixed with the other ingredients, 
makes the species laxantes. 

Contrary to this theory, the Pharmaco- 
peia of the United States requires the 
fluid extract to be made by extracting | 
senna with diluted alcohol, sp. gr. 0.941. 

When we consider all the different theo- | 
ries and the experience of physicians and | 
pharmaceutists, we will come to the fol- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| lowing conclusions :— 


1. That an aqueous extract is superior to | 
an alcoholic extract of senna. 5 

2 A certain percentage of alcohol (20 | 
per cent.) should be added to the water, to | 
prevent the souring of the fluid extract, | 
and also to prevent the extraction of inert | 
mucilage from the senna, 

3. Senna, to be extracted by means of a 
menstruum containing no more than 20 per 
cent. of alcohol, should be coarsely pow- | 
dered to the fineness of 16 meshes. 

The following will be found a good 
working formula for making fluid extract | 
of senna :— 

Senna, coarsely pow- 

dered.... 16 troy ounces. 

Moisten with a menstruum of 

Alcohol | measure. 

Water mosecer =e ... 4 measures. 


that the liquid will pass only in drops, 


senna is exhausted. Add to the perco- | 


A fluid extract of senna, prepared care. 
fully according to this formula from the | 
best Alexandria senna, will be clear, effica- | 
cious, and will keep well. | 


—_—__ --_ eo —_— 


The Decomposition of Salicylate of Soda. 


Smuxce the important announcement of | 
Professor Kobe respecting the antiseptic 
action of salicylic acid and its capability 
of preventing fermentation, which was 
published for the first time in England in | 
these columns scarcely two years since, 
quite an extensive amount of literature has | 
been devoted to the subject. Only com- | 
paratively a small fraction of it, however, | 
has been published in this country ; for 
the battle of its merits and demerits has 
been most stoutly fought out in Germany. 
But it soon became evident that much of 
the diversity of opinion possibly had its 
origin in the disregard of the fact observed 
by Kolbe, and confirmed by Knopp, that 
the antiseptic action of free salicylic acid 
is not shared by its salts; and that it might, 
for instance, be greatly diminished or even 
stayed by being saturated with the am- | 
monia resulting from the decomposition of | 
albuminous substances. It was becoming | 
generally acknowledged that in salicylic | 


acid a valuable addition had been made to | 
our list of antiseptics, when, in the course 
of the year 1875, it was stated by Dr. Butt | 
that it had as well an almost specific ac- | 
tion in the reduction of the temperature of | 
the body. In this direction, also, the acid | 
has now attained considerable reputation 
as a remedy in typhoid and rheumatic 
fevers, and it is increasingly prescribed by | 
both British and foreign pbysicians; but 
what is also notable is that the sodium salt 
is for certain reasons preferred by some. | 
Bearing in mind that the antiseptic action 
of the acid is diminished in proportion to | 
its saturation, this seemed to require an ex- 
The question had a specially | 
pharmaceutical aspect too, since some of 


probably enter more or less into combina: | 
tion with it. | 

Professor Binz, of Bonn, has recently 
suggested, in acommunication to the Lower | 
Rhine Medical Society, that the explanation | 
is to be found in the continual liberation | 
of carbonic acid in the animal tissue, to 
whichis due in great measure the alkalinity 
of the blood. The gas, evolved in an abso- 
lutely pure state, has the property of set- | 
ting free the salicylic acid from sodium | 
salicylate. This proposition Prof. Binz | 
illustrates by the following experiment: | 

A solution of the salt (1 per cent. ), shaken 
up with ether, yields to it nothing that gives 
a ponderable residue after evaporation. 
But if the same solution be treated at the 
ordinary temperature and under the ordi- 


through a sieve of 6 or 8 meshes ; the fine 


| nary pressure with carbonic anhydride, it 


| ether in fine crystals. 


| salicylic acid is similarly set free, but to a 


| diluted with water—as, for instance, urine 


| 
| addition of either alone, and this difference | 
| extends over several weeks. 


admissible to describe sodium salicylate as 
| salt without chemical action in the organ- 


| ference in their constitution, is not complete 
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| Oil of cloves, about one fluid drachm; 
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will afterwards give up to ether from one- 
seventh to one-tenth of the salicylic acid 
originally in combination in the salt, and 
upon each repetition of the operation suc- 
cessive portions of the acid are set free. 
The salt, being much more soluble in water | 


than in ether, remains in the former; but 


in water, the conditions are reversed, and 
when set free (presumably by the carbonic 
acid) it passes into the ether, from which it 
can be obtained upon evaporation of the 


Further, when the solution of sodium 
salicylate is brought into closer relations | 
with blood by the addition of alittle sodium | 
phosphate and carbonate, and the carbonic 
anhydride is afterwards introduced, the 


jess extent. An evaporating dish was coated, 
upon the evaporation of the ether, with a | 
strong crust of salicylic acid thus set free; | 
whilst in a comparative experiment, when | 
the ether was simply shaken with the solu- | 
tion of the three salts, no residue was ob- 
tained. 

Putrescible mixtures, when sufficiently 


with an equal quantity of water—putrefy | 
much less readily under access of air, after 
an addition of 1 per cent. of sodium salicy- 
late and carbonic anhydride, than after an 


This was con- 
firmed by experiments made with a mix: | 


| ture to which no addition had been made : 
| one which was only treated with carbonic 


anhydride, a third to which only sodium | 


| salicylate was added, and a fourth treated | 


with both sodium salicylate and carbonic | 


\late 2 fluid ounces of glycerine, evaporate anhydride. 
lit to 13 fluid ounces, add 3 fluid ounces 


lof aleobol, and mix. 


Here also Professor Binz is of opinion, it 
may be inferred, that there is a liberation | 
of the antiseptic agent, the influence of | 
which is eventually overcome by the am- 
monia gradually formed in the meanwhile. | 

It is apparent, therefore, that itis not 


ism. As Professor Binz forcibly remarks, 
it cannot @ priori be aftirmed of a salt which 
is decomposed by carbonic anhydride that | 
it will pass unaltered through an organism | 
where a continual evolution of nascent | 
carbonic anhydride is taking place. | 

Professor Binz concluded his interesting | 
communication by pointing out that in | 
some respects salicylic acid has the greatest 
similarity with quinine. Like quinine, it | 
cuts short the symptoms of malarial poison- 
ing, though somewhat less surely and last- 
ingly, and it acts asa powerful antizymotic, 
that can be introduced into the system in 
large doses. It remains for a considerable | 
time in the system, and passes out again, at 
least partially, unaltered. Of course the 
correspondence between the two sub- 
stances, as might be expected from the dif- 


in all respects.—London Pharmaceutical 
Journ. 


Examination of “ Pain Killers.” 
BY JOSEPH J. PIERRON, PH. C.* 
| 


Perry Davis’ Paty KILLER. IN A BOTTLE 
SOLD FOR A DOLLAR : 


camphor, about two fluid 


Spirit of 
ounces; 

Tincture of capsicum, about 
ounce; 

Guaiac, one-half ounce ; 

Myrrh, color ; and three fluid ounces of 
alcohol. 


one fluid 


LAR BOTTLE : 
Soap liniment, about one 

fluid ounces ; 
Tincture of 

ounce; 
Water of ammonia, one-half fluid ounce. 
Alcohol, one-half fluid ounce. 


Fuaae’s RELIEF. IN A BOTTLE, SOLD FOR 
HALF A DOLLAR: 


and a half 


capsicum, one-half fluid 


Oil of sassafras, two fluid drachms, 

Spirit of camphor, one and a half fluid 

ounces. 

IN A BOTTLE, 
S0LD FOR THIRTY-FIVE CENTS (ap- 
proximately): 

Tincture of capsicum, one fluid ounce; 

Spirit of camphor, three-fourths fluid 

ounce; 

Guaiac, one-fourth ounce; and 

tincture, to make two fluid ounces. 


HAMLIN’s WizARD Orn. IN A BOTTLE SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR, THERE ARE (in ap- 


color 


Spirit of camphor, one fluid ounce; 
Spirit of ammonia, one-half fluid ounce; 
Oil of sassafras, one-half fluid ounce; 
Oil of cloves, two fluid drachms; 
Chloroform, one-half fiuid ounce; 

Oil of turpentine, one-half fluid ounce; — 
Alcohol, to make about five fluid ounces, 


Kr.ioae’s Rep Drops. A BOTTLE SOLD 
FOR HALF A DOLLAR CONTAINS (in- 
approximate quantities): e 

Spirit of camphor, two fluid ounces; ‘ 

Spirit of origanum, one-fourth fluid 

ounce; 

Oil of sassafras, one-fourth fluid ounce, 

Oil of turpentine, one-half fluid ounce; 

and color tincture, to make about three 
and a fourth fluid ounces. \ 
—Peninsular Jour. Med, — 
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Note on Phosphorus Pills. 
BY MESSRS. ALLEN AND HANBURY. 


WHatever the merits, or demerits, of 
the Pil. Phosphori B. P., it is certain that 
it has failed to obtain the approval of any 
large number of prescribers, and is not 
likely ever to be generally used. 

In the absence of any published formula 
of a thoroughly satisfactory nature, we 
suggest the following, which, to avoid con- 
fusion with an advertised nostrum, for 
which we believe it to be an_ efficient sub- 
stitute, we propose to call Pil. Phosphori 
cum Sapone:— 

R Phosphori gr. ij. 

Carbon. bisulphid. 1 x. vel q. s. 

solve. 

Pulv. saponis dur. ] .. er 

Pulv. guaiaci resin... § ©9,8" 22*7: 

Glycerin, gtt. xij. 

Puly. rad. glyeyrrh. gr. xij. vel q. 8. 
ut fiat massa gr.c. To be divided into 
pills of the strength required, and var 
nished or ‘t coated” in the ordinary way. 

The mass thus formed is of good con- 
sistence, easily manipulated, readily mis: 
cible with other remedies, and (what is 
most important) readily soluble. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the very vo) 
latile bisulphide soon evaporates.— Lon 
don Med. Times. 
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Specific Gravity of Fluid Extracts. | 
BY G. H. CHAS. KLIE. 


Tus Pharmacopeia gives formule fo. 
quite a number of fluid extracts, with mod 
of preparation circumstantially described 
and apparently all proper precaution take 
to insure efficient preparations. An @3) 
perienced operator, if he uses good drugs 
will no doubt generally make good flui’ 
extracts. What the Pharmacoperia fails t) 
give isa standard to measure the strengt/ 
of the finid extracts by. If such an on 
had been adopted, very likely, more un 
formity in strength would result in thi 
class of preparations. } 

Of the different methods to find th 
strength of fluid extracts, specific gravit) 
presumably, is as good as any. Its ado}! 
tion as the standard would force the pri 
parer, if he wanted to attain it, to use tl| 
prescribed menstrua. Another point ini 
favor is: it’ is easily ascertained and in) 
comparatively short time. 

Precipitation is very accurate in estima 
ing the strength of fluid extracts, but 
consumes more time and does not indica) 
the menstrua. 

To understand the specific gravity of # 
different extracts properly, that of f 
menstrua with which they are several 
prepared must be taken into consideratio 
or rather, in what approximate proporti 
the menstruum exists in the extracts wh 
done. The Pharmacopeia directs the v) 
of six different primary menstrua, vil 
Alcohol alone, and alcohol, elyceri 
and water in 5 proportions, and_sevell 
secondary menstrua of alcohol and wat! 
Six primary menstrua are given in thel 
below, one of them being diluted alcoh) 
which alone is not directed in any of1 
| fluid extracts. The specific gravity in? 
| list of extractsmarked ‘‘ purchased ” see} 

to indicate that one of them was made w! 
alcohol and the others with dilute alcoh) 
One of the menstrua of alcohol, glycer! 
and water, is not represented in the list. 
| The strength of a fiuid extract is im 
cated by the difference between its o! 
specific gravity and that of the menstruv: 
What is required, therefore, is to know & 
specific gravity of the approximate m 
strua; not as they are used for percolati! 


proximate proportion): 


*Abstract of a Report on file in the Michigan 
University School of Pharmacy. 


but as they are likely to existin the ext?) 
when done. 

I have ascertained the specific gravity) 
| the fluid extracts which Fhave on ha’ 


i 
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we 


‘Below I give the list, with the specific 
gravity of each annexed. 


and 7 purchased. 
uid extracts the approximate menstruum 
and its specific gravity has been placed. 
\As a matter of course, due regard has been 


jpaid, during process of weighing, to the | 


temperature of the extracts and the state of 
\the atmosphere, the thermometer showing 
'60° Fahrenheit and barometer 30 in. 


"YS Coretta 825 
} Extract. buchu fluid ........... “895 
v cimicifuge fluid ....... “890 
a damian fluid. purch’d.. ‘935 
ie pneubenm fluid... 2... ce “871 
| 4 gelsemini fluid.......... 904 
. serpentarie fluid....... “910 
+ valeriane fluid ........ “975 
|Alcohot dilutum.....0..0050 ccc 942 
| Extract. lactuce fluid., purch’d.. 992 
: BS pareire brav. fluid. ‘¢ ... °975 
: 4 senne comp. fluid. ‘* ...1:025 
| as apocyn. cannab, fluid... °932 
j is hyoscyami fluid. ~‘* ...1°025 
| a grindel. robust.tluid, ‘* 1-028 
|Aleohol, pts. 6 } 
Ureyeertnder SN We. oss so 55.s 957 
‘Aqua, ca 
| Extract. colombe fluid.......... 1012 
: = hydrast. can. fluid ..... ‘971 
/ fs PGMA so.) sel= S018 4 are, (ee 1-086 
Alrohol, pts. 7 } 
Gieeartisy i> Bietiabs ve lets oy 1-004 
Aqut, H 5 | 
| Extract. belladonne fol. fluid... .1:098 
| * caffere Re SORE UZ4 
| s¢ collinsonize fs 1045 
| ss cort. aurant. Be (eis Ol 
a cinchone rubr. ‘“ ....1°0u2 
- #8 alni rubr. ‘reais L044 
} ‘* digitalis <n”. 12078 
t es ergotee * 1-071 
} 4 eucalypt. glob. ‘* 1-073 
‘gossypii as 1:023 
i gentianse « 1-085 
= kalmie latif. SS 131:70005 
, kousso ss 1 091 
. lappe Se secicie fais 7 
s liquiritie ecirirsd sal KO | 
ss pruni virg. se 1°095 
Zé ptelez es 1-04 
= stillingie eves LODS 
. sambuci be ob 102 
a sumbul sant redsO8) 
} ES senegee eet od 09 Li 
k *f taraxaci SK ae ts12 
\ ff uve ursi sly ah. ISS 
| as scille comp. af 1°163 
‘Glycerina, pts. oh 
ee ORS eo ee 1-056 
Alcohot, pts. 3 
| Extract. sarsapar. cp. fluid...... 1093 
Alcohol, pts. 5 ) 
REVCOT ENG, U1! Bim tise eB erws wae 1°087 
Aqua, iB 
| Extract. sarsaparille fluid ......1:121 
; “f sennge bvaerilg. jaded 
a senne et spigel ‘‘ .......1°127 
’ pe spigelise BEST Rhein 1°118 
Hycerina, pt. 1 i 
(a ff Joye setea, ve LNT 
Extract. ipecacuanhe fluid?..... 1°207 
—Am. Journ. Pharm. 
| Lowell, N. St. Louis, 1376. 


A Glycerole of Nitrate of Bismuth.* 


A Nore I contributed to the Pharmaceu- 
jteal Journal on glycerole of subacetate of 
jead [see Druaarsrs’ CrrcuLar for July, 
, 876, page 119] thissummer, has been fol. 
‘owed by the adoption of that preparation 
(8 @remedy, not only in skin diseases (par 
‘icularly in chronic eczema, the purpose 
or which I had designed it), but also quite 
“8 much in uterine diseases. I am encour- 
)ged, therefore, to propose now a soluble 
reparation of nitrate of bismuth, if such 

proposition is not too absurd to be 
istened to. 
| The value of bismuth as an application 
2a great varicty of skin diseases is well 
‘nown, but its use in this direction, and 
adeed, as I may say, for every purpose for 
rhich bismuth has yet been employed as a 
emedy, has always been much crippled 
y the difficulties that have always hitherto 
xisted in the way of obtaining a solution 
f bismuth. 

There is of course the liquor bismuthi et 
mmonie citratis of the Pharmacopeia; 
ut it isa matter of doubt whether this 
ouble salt presents the properties, as a 


? 

) ——0e—_____ 
: 

| 

| 


*From the Phirmaceutical Journal, By Dr. Bal- 
anno Squire, Surgeon to the British Hospital for 
iseases of the Skin, 


28 are olficinal | 
and 18 non-officinal, 39 are of own make 
Before each series of | 


| local application, of a simple salt of bis- 
muth. 1t is of course merely as a local ap- 
plication that bismuth is employed in 
medicine—that is to say, as a local applica- 
tion to the stomach in cases of painful 
digestion, or of water brash; and its use in 
skin affections, in gonorrhea, and so forth, 


application. 

The difficulty, or rather the impossibil- 
jity, of making an aqueous solution of 
nitrate of bismuth, otherwise than in the 
presence of a large excess of nitric acid 
(an agent which renders that solution per- 
fectly useless for any purpose for which 
| bismuth is serviceable), arises from two 
causes: the one the feeble basic properties 
of teroxide of bismuth, and the other the 
basic properties of water—the water rob- 
bing the nitrate of bismuth of the greater 
portion of its nitric acid, and so precipitat- 
ing nearly all of the bismuth in the form of 
the so-called trisnitrate. 

It occurred to me, accordingly, that by 
the employment of glycerine asa solvent 
in place of water, both of these drawbacks 
might be circumvented, if only it should 
prove that nitrate of bismuth shouid be 
capable of solution in glycerine. I find 
that it is freely soluble in glycerine, and 
that it dissolves without decomposition. 
As I think there is likely to be a large de- 
mand for this solution, I think it necessary 
to communicate this fact to the pharma- 
ceutical body through their journal. For 
example, | applied to one of the first pharma- 
ceutical chemists of this city for a solution 
of nitrate of bismuth in glycerine, and I was 
told, firstly, that the salt would certainly 
not dissolve in glycerine, so that he could 
not supply me with such a solution; and 
in the next placc he told me that the nitrate 
was not kept by any chemist because there 
was no demand for it. 


Now I think that henceforward the nitrate 
should be kept by every chemist in the 
kingdom. I will explain why I think so. 
In the first place, its solution in glycerine 
will prove, without doubt the most valuable 
means of applying the remedy to any ex- 
ternal surface; and in the next place, it will 
serve equally as a means of administering 
bismuth internally; or, if it be desired that 
an aqueous solution should be so adminis- 
tered, even that may be done. For, on di- 
luting freely the glvcerole with water, the 
presence of glycerine, as I find, serves to 
delay the precipitation of the bismuth by 
water. So that for quite half an hour, at 
the least, no turbidity whatever takes place, 
provided the water used be cold water. It 
seems to me, moreover, that the presence 
of glycerine absolutely prevents, even 
after the lapse of several hours, the precipi- 
tation of more than a small proportion of 
the contained nitrate ; insomuch that I 
have reason to believe that a merely mod- 
erate dilution of the glycerole might leave 
a permanently clear solution; but .I have 
not as yet made quantitative experiments 
on this head. 


We accordingly have henceforward at 
our command a preparation which has for 
long been a desideratum, and one the con- 
trivance of which has baftled the efforts of 
the compilers of our Pharmacopeia, and 
indeed the efforts of every one who has de- 
voted attention to the point. 


I was assured on all hands that if I ever 
should succeed in getting by any means a 
solution of nitrate of bismuth; I should 
find that I had before me a very irritating 
application instead of what I desired—that 
is to say. a bland astringent. But I have 
sucked my glycerole—I have even rubbed 
it into my tongue—and I find it to be merely 
what I had designed it to be, and that is a 
bland and mild astringent. It is obvious 
that a soluble preparation of a drug is a 
much more efticient and certain mode of 
employing it than an insoluble one, and 
that a simpler preparation of the article is 
likely to prove a more active and service- 
able mode of administering it than any 
more complicated preparation of it. I ac- 
cordingly lay the results of my inyestiga- 
tion before the pharmaceutical body, in the 
confidence that they will soon develop its 
capabilities in a very considerable degree. 

As an application to the throat, the 
larynx, the vagina, the uterus and the 
urethra, as well as to the skin, and no less 
as an internal remedy, I believe the prepa- 
ration of glycerole of nitrate of bismuth 
will be found to open out a new field of 
therapeutics. 

Since writing the above, I find the glyce- 
role ot nitrate of bismuth to bea somewhat 
more stimulant application, in cases of 


eczema, than a glycerole of the subacetate | 


of lead of corresponding strength. 


is equally of the’ character of a topical | 


that the salt is in no degree a caustic, and 


| citric acid. 

lt may be not amiss to add to the com- 
munication above a formula proposed in 
the same journal by Mr. Parry, for a more 


| the subacetute of lead than that of Dr. Squire. 
This gentleman seems to make skin dis- 
eases a speciality, and is Surgeon to a Lon 
don hospital for such affections, and there- 
fore may be supposed to be good authority 
on the questions and matters on which he 
writes. Mr. Parry writes: 

Mix equal portions of liq. plumbi sub- 
acetatis and glycerine in an open dish, and 
evaporate by gentle heat until the water is 
driven off. When the glycerine is reduced 
to its original bulk, it may be poured into 
a bottle, filtering not being necessary. 
Should the strength be objected to, I think 
it may be increased two or three times, if 
necessary. 


o> o- 
Solvents of Salicylic Acid. 


so much discussed, nor been subjected to 
so many experiments in so short a time 
after its public introduction, as salicylic 
acid. These facts prove that there is more 
virtue in it than that of mere assumption, 
and that it has substantial grounds upon 
which to baseits pretensions. The cheap 
ness of the drug is also a good reason for 
the rapid spread of its use; for, as it eosts 
but little, everybody is able to test its value 
and explore its paysical properties in quest 
of discoveries. From time to time ‘THR 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLtar has published, as 
they were announced, the readiest methods 
of administering it in solution, and several 
different articles have been recommended 
as being superior for that purpose when 
added to preparation. 

The following communication, by J. C 


London Pharmaceutical Journal, will be 
found well worth an attentive reading. 


with the intention of bringing into some- 
what of a scientific shape the scattered and 
desultory observations made by others. 

It naturally has been a question whether 
solvents from the alkalies were combined 
with it chemically; and if so, whether the 
m-dical qualities of the acid were not ex- 
tinguished or modified by the combination. 
lhe article we quote answers some of these 
questions, or at least makes a good begin- 
ning towards reaching that end. The 
author says: 

‘““To increase the facility with which 
salicylic acid may be administered, various 
substances have been proposed, which in- 
crease in a remarkable manner the solvent 
action of water uponit. The salts usually 
employed forthis purpose are, borax, phos- 
phate of soda, and citrate of ammonia; 
and my experiments were undertaken to 
ascertain whether or not this increased sol- 
ubility was due to some chemical decom- 
position between the acid and the salts em- 
ployed, and if the solutions thus formed 
possessed the antiseptic and anti-fermenta- 
tive properties of the free acid. 

“* Borax.—This salt is remarkable for its 
| solvent action upon a large number of or- 
ganic compounds, the nature of which 
action is not, in most cases, yet ascertained 
{f borax and salicylic acid be mixed in a 
mortar, the result is a damp, almost pasty, 
mass. The taste at first is simply that of 
the acid and borax, but in a very short 
time it begins to acquire a bitter taste, and 
after a few hours it will be found to be in- 
tensely bitter. If a little of the freshly 
prepared mixture be carefully fused the 
resulting mass at once becomes exceeding- 
ly bitter, and if the proportions employed 
were one of borax to two of acid, the mass 
is soluble in about twice its weight of 
water. A dilute solution of five grains 
each of acid and borax in one ounce of 
water is devoid of bitterness, and remains 
so even after keeping a length of time, but 
stronger solutions soon become bitter. I 


of this reaction, or to isolate the bitter 
product, unless a crystalline deposit, which 
is Slowly forming in a solution of 2°5 borax, 
4 acid, and 5) water, which is evaporating 


in question. 

“ Phosphate of soda.—This salt has not a 
solvent effect equal to that of either borax 
or ammonium citrate. One part of salicy- 
lic acid requires— 

2 parts of phosphate to form a solution 
with 50 parts water, 


not more acid to the taste than crystals of | 


ready method of preparing the giycerole of 


No newly discovered medicine has been | 


THRESH, inserted in a late number of the | 


The writer proceeds in his investigation | 


have failed as yet to ascertain the nature | 


spontaneously, proves to be the substance | 
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On the other hand, I find, by sucking | 
the actual erystals of the nitrate of bismuth, | 
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2°25 parts of phosphate to form a solution 
with 25 parts water. 
2°5* parts of phosphate to form a solution 
with 12°5 parts water. 
Solutions 1 and 2 are colorless, but the 
strongest solution has a slight pink tint 
(characteristic of salicylic salts). Diluted 
with water, ferric chloride added in excess 
gives a purple red solution, which also in- 
dicates the existence of a salicylic salt; 
since, whilst free salicylic acid strikes a 
purple color with ferric chloride, its salts 
give a deep red coloration with this re- 
agent. No phosphoric acid, however, is 
liberated, for a single drop of the dilute 
acid, added to the solution, causes a pre- 
cipitation of salicylic acid. 

* Ammonium Citrute.—l first ascertained 
by experiment that this citrate, while in- 
creasing the solubility of salicylic acid in 
water to a much greater extent than sodium 
citrate, yet possesses no advantages over 
potassium citrate, and as this latter was 
more convenient fot my purpose, [ have 
employed it in preference 

“Table of solubility of salicylic acid in 
potassium citrate solution— 


Sal. Acid 1, Citrate °75, Water 100 
4é ils «és 10, ae DO 
oe 1 ae Eis ae eh 

? ’ 
ae di se 1°25, ae 20 
ae 1 ae 1°4 fe 193°5 
’ , ¢ 
ee 1 “e pay ae 5 


’ , 4: ‘ 
‘“‘ A stronger solution than the last solid- 


|ifies upon cooling, but the nature of the 


mass 1 have not yet ascertained. It gives 
reactions indicative of free and combined 
salicylic acid, and of combined citric acid, 
but not of free citric acid. An alcoholic 
solution of potassium salicylate, mixed 
with a similar solution of citric acid, gives 
a precipitate of potassium citrate, which 
readily dissolves on the addition of a little 
water, and the solution thus formed is 
miscible with water, without precipitation 
of salicylic acid. 1 dr. acid. salicylic, 3% 
drs. sp. vin. rect., 1 dr. pot. cit , and 3} 
drs. water, form a solution miscible with 
water in all proportions, and 2 drachms of 
which contain 15 grs. of the acid. In this 
solution diluted acetic acid gives no pre- 
cipitate, citric ucid causes a precipitate to 
iorm slowly, mineral acids throw down the 
salicylic acid instantly. Ferric chloride 
colors the fluid purple red. 

‘To asceitain the antiseptic value of the 
solutions formed by aid of these salts, I 
added them to a number of infusions 
(malt, quassia, calumba, etc.), to grape 
juice, and four paste, and so far as 1 can 


| tell after a lapse of two months, with the 


exception of flour paste and grape juice, 
the solutions are equally as fresh as those 
prepared with free salicylic acid. 

‘To test their anti-fermentative powers 
I prepared over thirty mixtures of flour (1 
oz.) and water (4 0oz.), with 20 grains of 
German yeast in each, and added thereto 
various proportions of free salicylic acid, 
of potassium salicylate acidified with acetic 
acid, and of salicylic acid dissolved by aid 
of borax, phosphate of soda, and citrate 
of potash, aud im the cases where no fer- 
inentation ensued I confirmed the result by 
repetitions of the experiments. 

‘* The smallest quantity of free salicylic 
acid which uniformly prevented the rising 
of the dough was 1 grain. The acidified 
salicylate of potash had not the slightest 


| effect unless added in large proportions. 
| 1 gr. of acid in borax solution was equally 


as powerful as the free acid. A similar 
quantity, dissolved by aid of ammonia cit- 
rate or sodium phosphate, only retarded for 
a variable time the fermentation. but in 
both cases 1f gr. was found to effectually 
arrest it. 

‘It is therefore evident that some reac- 
tion, as yet undetermined, does take place 
between the salicylic acid and the salts em- 
ployed as its solvents, yet that, in whatever 
state the salicylic acid exists in the aboye- 
named solutions, it is capable of exhibiting 
in a high degree all those properties which 


| have conferred upon it such notoriety.” 


——_+-e—___ 
Paraguay Tea. 


ACCORDING to the Leutche Industrie Zei- 
tung, Paraguay tea (maté) has recently been 
introduced into two cu fésin Vienna, and 
has already found many admirers. 

————_#-o+ 
Algalla (Abelmoschus Moschatus) 


Is a plant which grows in the warm lands, 
whose seeds smeli of musk. It is used in 
perfumery, and isexported to France. Al- 
galla is cultivated in Esquintla, and sells 
in the port of San Jose, Guatemala, at ten 
dollars the quintal 


*Three drachms would contain a full dose (fifteen 


grains neacly) of salicylie acid, 
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The Manufacture of Glucose. 


As there is just now much inquiry as to 
the process of making glucose or grape 
sugar directly from starch or other vegeta- 
ble matter, the following, taken from the 
Scientific American, will be of interest : 

Dilute sulphuric acid and the fecula of 
the potato are the active agents in the pro- 
duction of grape sugar from starch. The 
principal processes are the following : The 
boiling of starch meal with dilute aaiwaetG 
acid is effected on a small scale in leaden 


pans ; but in an extensive preparation, iron | 


pans are employed. The requisite quan- 
tity of water is first heated to the boiling 
point, and to this is added the sulphuric 
acid, diluted with 3 parts by weight of 
water. The starch is also brought, by the 
addition of water, to a milky consistence. 


The liquids so prepared are mixed, and the | 


boiling continued until all the starch is 
converted into sugar, An intermediate 
stage, not usually noticed by the manufac- 
turer, is the conversion of the starch into 


sion into sugar. The entire conversion of 
the dextrin into grape sugar cannot be 
with certainty ascertained by the iodine 
test, assometimes a purple-red tint is pro- 
duced, while in others there is no change. 
The most reliable test is that with alcohol, 
founded on the well-known insolubility of 
dextrin in an alcoholic menstruum. If no 
precipitate is thrown down there is no dex- 
trin remaining, and the conversion has 
been entire. The proportions of materials 
are, generally, to 200 Ibs. of starch, 4 lbs. 
of ordinary sulphuric acid of 60° Baumé, 
and from 80 to 100 gallons of water. The 
conversion of the starch and grape sugar 
is hastened by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of nitrio acid. The separation of the 
sulphuric acid from the sugar solution is a 


most important operation; for the color, | 


purity and flavor all depend upon success 
inthis stage of the process. The acid is 
neutralized with barytaor lime, with either 
of which it forms an insoluble salt, deposit- 
ed at the bottom of the neutralization 
vessels, and leaving a clear supernatant 
syrup. The baryta can be employed asa 
carbonate (witherite), and is without doubt 
the better neutralizing agent, sulphate of 
baryta being very insoluble. Lime, although 
ordinarily used, forms with the sulphuric 
acid a sulphate (gypsum) that is not  per- 
fectly insoluble in water. It can be em- 
ployed as marble dust, chalk, or caustic 
lime. The neutralization is completed in 
the boiling pan while the syrup is still hot. 
For every pound of sulphuric acid so much 
pulverized marble is required as the vary- 
ing strength of the acid may demand, 
about pound to pound. After the addi- 
tion of the marble powder, and when the 
effervescence has subsided, the liquid must 
be tested with litmus paper, or, better, 
with tincture of litmus ; if the sugar_solu- 
tion be neutralized when at 26 
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tals, and not in the bulky condition which 
is desired. The best result has been ob- 
tained by dialysis, by which means every 
trace of non-crystalline resinous substance 
has been removed, so that the acid got in 
this way is the most satisfactory in point 
of chemical purity which has hitherto been 
produced. It is, therefore, particularly 
worthy of recommendation for medical 


and chemical purposes, as well as for the | 


preservation of articles of food. The 


price of the dialyzed acid is somewhat | 
higher than that of the ordinary crystal- | 


lized acid, but its production on a larger 
scale wouid so far reduce this that the dif- 


| ference would not stand in the way of the | 


|purer variety being generally used.— 
| Pharm. Zeitung. 


——— +o - 


On Safety Matches. 


|which are warranted to ignite ‘‘only on 


| the box,” can be fired by being rubbed on 


| out (Vatwre, vol. xiii, p. 208), on ebonite. 
|I find that they can be ignited by friction 
| against ivory (I used an ivory paper-knife), 
| steel (a steel spatula, somewhat worn), 
| zine, copper, marble with the polish worn 
| off, and a freshly-cleaved surface of slate. 


The match (or two matches together, for | 
the sake of strength) should be held near | 
the tipped end, and then be rubbed with | 


| strong friction and with a long sweep upon 
the solid surface. From two to twelve 
/such sweeps may be required before the 


‘match ignites, and the result seems to be | 
| due to the conversion of mechanical work | 
‘into heat sufficient to fire the paste at the | 


end of the match, which, I suppose, con- 
_sists mainly of potassic chlorate and sul- 
| phide of antimony. 


\erackle, and then suddenly bursts into 
‘flame. A similar result may be obtained 
| by grinding the chlorate in a mortar with 
la little sulphur or sulphide. 

| The readiness with which the match ig- 
‘nites by friction depends greatly on the 
/nature of the surface. Lead is too soft, 
and tin too smooth. The metals produced 
| by rolling have a sort of skin on the sur- 
face, over which the match glides without 
sufficient friction; but if the surface of 


fine file, it becomes active in firing the 
match. I noticed that the polish of my 


| acted well. 
match on glass. A long sweep,’ repeated 
| pressure, scems to be necessary. The two 
specimens of sheet copper used by me 
have a sort of grain which is favorable to 
the success of the experiment. The copper 


density, the following evaporation will con- times on zinc, without effect, the same 


centrate even the smallest quantity of sul- 


phuric acid which may have remained, and | fire. 
render another neutralization necessary. To | 


match rubbed on copper immediately took 


In the case of slate, lead, tin, and some 


insure perfect neutralization, it is useful to other surfaces, the composition on the 
add an excess of carbonate of baryta in the | match acts as a polish, and thus renders it 


proportion of 5 to 10 ozs. to every 10 Ibs. | > ad. 
The evaporation and finely-cut file removes the composition 


of sulphuric acid. 


unfit for ignition. On the other hand, a 


purification are similar to those employed from the end of the match without ignit- 


for other sugars. 


5 i id 


To Purify Salicylic Acid by Dialysis. 


Strep by step, with the ever-growing de- difficulty. 


| ing it. 

have no doubt that many other sur- 
| faces might be found on which the safety 
| matches would ignite with greater or less 
Notwithstanding this, the 


velopment of the production of salicylic match is still a safety match, although it 


acid on the manufacturing scale, improve- | does not comply with the conditions as- | 
ment in the quality of the product has been | serted twice over on the box. 


It does not 


kept in view, so that now in pure salicylic | ignite readily on any of the surfaces point- 
acid an article is intreduced into com-|ed out, except copper and marble, but it 
merce which, as regards its physical pro- | does ignite with wonderful facility when 
perties and chemical purity, is said to sat- rubbed against the side of the box— 
isfy such reasonable demands as can be | an invention so ingenious that a few words 
made on an article of this nature. Not-|of its history may not be out of place 
withstanding this, there is a wide-spread | here. 


desire to go still further, and to obtain a | 
product, which shall be dazzling white, the laboratory of King’s College, London, | 


About the year 1850 a gentleman entered 


and therefore free from the smallest trace | and drew from his waistcoat pocket a frag- 
of resinous or tarry substances. As _ is | ment of a rough-looking red solid, and, 
well known, the latter adhere to salicylic | placing it in the hands of Professor Miller, 


acid with great tenacity. 


We have there- | asked him if he knew what it was. 


It was 


fore paid considerable attention to the re- | handed round among those present, but no 
moval of the last traces of these foreign | onehad the slightest idea as to its nature, 
substances from salicylic acid, and are after | when, to the astonishment of every one, 
many experiments in a position to an-| the gentleman said, ‘‘ It is phosphorus— 


nounce success. 


By mere re-crystallization | amorphous 


phosphorus, discovered by 


from aqueous or alcoholic liquids, in which ‘me, Herr Schrotter, of Vienna.” 


the resinous body easily dissolves, the sal- | 


Up to this time, and indeed for some 


icylic acid obtained retains only such | years later, persons engaged in the manu- 
traces as are enclosed within the crystals | facture of lucifers were subject to a terri- 
from the resin-holding mother liquor. The | ble disease, known in the London hospitals 
acid obtained by crystallization from alco- | as the “‘ jaw disease:’” necrosis of the lower 
hol is in heavy, large, needle-shaped crys- | jaw, induced by constantly inhaling fumes 


Tim fact has been known during some | 
| years past that the so-called safety matches, | 


dextrin, which, in its turn, suffers conver- | glass, and as Mr. Preece recently pointed | 


After afew rubs the match begins to | 


zinc be rubbed with sand-paper, or with a| 
ivory paper-knife became worn before it | 
Nor is it very easy to fire the | 


about a dozen times, with considerable | 


acted equally well whether the surface | 
was dirty or cleaned with dilute sulphuric | 
Baumé | acid. After rubbing a match ten or twelve 


‘ = 7" ‘ » 
of phosphorous acid escaping from the! are, of course, original American inven — 
phosphorus of the paste with which the | tions, but I have yet to be shown a single 
matches were tipped. original scientific principle that has been — 

Ordinary matches made with phosphorus | discovered and adopted, by which our § 
were, during many years, dangerous con- \cheese manufacture has been improved — 
trivances. They were luminous in the | above the old Cheddar method. 4 
dark, liable to ignition on a warm mantle- | The lesson which our dairymen are learn 
piece, poisonous; children have been,ing to-day is that there is a difference 
killed by using them as playthings ; and, | between speculative theories and sound — 
moreover, they absorb moisture, and be- | ractice. We have learned the reasons” 
come useless by age. for many dairy operations, and these have - 

But the chief inducement in getting rid | been so well expounded, from time to time, 
of ordinary phosphorus and substituting | that our cheese makers have become better 
the new variety was to put an end, as far | grounded in the science of the dairy, an 
as possible, to the jaw disease. The red, 
or amorphous, phosphorus, gave off no- 
fumes, had no smell, was not poisonous, 
and the matches made with it were not | ; 
juminous in the dark ; they did not fire on 
a warm mantle-piece, did not contract 
| damp, and would keep for any length of | ours. 

‘time. A manufacturer in 1801 sent me | the first to discover that the 0 
several samples of matches made wlth red | fying animal matter—like that of a de 

'phosphorus. I found some of these | horse—may taint the milk in the bag by 
matches the other day, and they were as | being breathed by the cow while at pas- 
‘active, after twenty-five years, as at first. | ture. The microscopical investigations of 

But here was a difficulty. When the | Prof. Law, of Cornell, were the first to 
/red phosphorus is brought into contact show how vegetable organisms may be trans- 
with potassic chlorate a slight touch is suf- | mitted to the milk from water which cows 
| ficient to produce an explosion, in which | drink to slake’ thirst. Mr. Freeman, of 
| the red phosphorus reassumes its ordinary | Chenango Co., was the first to discover 
condition. Many attempts were made to | that other fat than that obtained from the, 
form a paste, and many accidents and some | milk may be substituted for it in cheese. — 
deaths occurred in consequence. Prizes| The late Gail Borden, of White Plains, 
and rewards were offered by manufactur-| N. Y., was the first to show how milk may | 
ers and others for a safe paste, or for some | be successfully eliminated of its water, or 
means of using the red instead of the ordi- | condensed. He was an original thinker 
nary phosphorus; but without success, so | and investigator, whose name, next to Jesse 
that the patent for the manufacture of red | Williams’, will go down to posterity as the 
phosphorus, which was secured by Mr. | inventor of the grandest improvement in 
Albright, of Birmingham, in 1851, threat-| connection with the dairy known in any 
ened to be of but little value. age of the world. The preservation of 

At length the happy idea occurred to a| milk in all its integrity for long periods, 
Swedish manufacturer not to attempt to! before Mr. Borden’s time, had been at- 
make a paste at all with the red phospho- | tempted, but without success, and eminent 
| rus, but to make the consumer bring the | chemists and scientists had pronounced th 6) 
‘essential ingredients together in the act of | condensing of milk with its cream unsep- 

igniting the match. ‘arated an impossibility. Mr. Borden per 

Mr. Preece’s suggestion, that the ignition severed—inventing complicated machinery, 

of the matches is due to electricity, may be | entirely original, for the purpose—and at 

| dismissed in the face of the following ex- | last his efforts were crowned with success. 
| periment :—Place afew grains of red phos- | Thousands of our soldiers during the re 
phorus on a hard surface, together with | bellion, thousands upon shipboard, ‘it 
| some powder or a crystal of potassic chlo-| cities and upon the plains, have callec 
rate, when a gentle tap will cause them to | down blessings upon this man, for th 
burst into a flame.—By C. Tomirxson in | benefaction of securing to them the luxut) 
Nature. | of pure milk—milk which could not other 
¥ One ; | wise be had. If the lives of children savet 

Science in the Dairy ‘in our cities, by the use of Borden’s milk 

Iw the recent address of X. A. Wmiarp | be taken into account, we shall scarcely b) 
before the National Agricultural Congress | able to estimate the value of his labors 
at Philadelphia, after referring to the won- His inventions and processes have been cal 
derful progress in dairy manufacture flow- ried into Europe, and he is recognized i) 
| ing from Jesse Williams’ invention of the | history to-day as one who has done an im 
associated system, he made the following portant service for humanity. : 
| remarks : |" Mr. Slaughter, of Orange Co., N. x 

In what I have said I do not wish to at-| was the first to adapt the associated syster 
tribute all the honor of our present position | to butter making, and to apply the dee 
to American investigation or to American setting of milk in cold water for gettin 
originality. We have no scientist who can the cream. This was an important ste 
claim any range of investigation concerning toward progress in butter-making. Th 
milk and its products that will at all com- Swedes and Danes were the first amon 
pare with those made by Dr. Voelcker, of | European nations to copy the America 
London. The ‘Germ theory” may be | idea of butter factories, and the setting 
| said to belong to Hallier & Pasteur, It is| milk in cold water; but Sweden, with he 
true, we are indebted to Prof. Caldwell, of scientists under Royal patronage, was n¢ 
Cornell University, for first expounding | content simply to copy, and to Swede 
this theory to American dairymen. The belongs the credit of first demonstratin 
weight of his authority as a believer in it | that cream will rise rapidly and perfect] 
has had considerable influence with dairy- | when the milk is reduced to near the free 
men toward the acceptance of Pasteur’s | ing point of water. This principle has bee 
investigations, and in applying the theory | a surprise to the butter dairymen of Ame 
in explanation of some of the problems | ica, and is another step in the progress 
concerning milk. | butter dairying. . j : 

Microscopical investigations, to bring out Mr. Hardin, of Kentucky, is entitled | 
results worthy of credit, require the eye credit fora modification of this system, 
and mind of the trained scientist, great | which the air 1s cooled in_ refrigeratt 
patience, long experience, and a peculiar | boxes, which are used for setting the mi 
aptitude for the work. It is one thing to | and he claims as an improvement the ¢0 
look through a microscope, but quite an- ering of the milk and the exclusion of a 
other thing to be able to designate correct- while the cream is rising. There can | 
ly what one sces. Hence, the observation | no doubt but the cold theory is the tr! 
of the mere tyro must be taken with due | one for making butter. It arrests decor 
caution. position from the start, and the fine quali 

Our best cheese, asnow made, is, inallits | of butter made under this plan_ is proof 
essential principles, the same as that origin- its merits. The heating of milk, and thr 
ated in Somersetshire, and which has been | cooling it to obtain the cream, to eth 
in practice for more than 100 years at the | with the manufacture of the skimme | 
foot of the Mendip Hills. All theories in | into cheese, is of ancient origin. It hb 
vogue from time to time diverging from | been practiced in Devonshire, Englan) 
these principles have ultimately proved | for more than a century, and hence } 
‘failures in practice. You will say that we claim can be made of its being an Am 
have been improving the character of | ican idea. The English experimento 
American cheese for the last ten years or | years ago, pronounced it inferior to oth 
‘more, and that it never suited the English methods, then in common use, both as 
market so wellas now. Igrant it; but itis | quantity and quality of product. 
because we have come nearer and nearer| In closing the claims of Americal! 
the true Cheddar method, which was first | vestigators, I must add two more names 
made known to our dairymen at their An-| tbe list—that of Dr. Sturtevant, of Mas 
nual Convention in 1865. I do not refer | chusetts, who has made some original : 
to appliances for abridging labor. There vestigations in regard to the milk globu 


But there 


i 
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iquality of milk yielded. 
| saranda TES 


; Nutritious.* 


| 


‘by the Board of Trade in oureown ports, 


and when the sickness and mortality oc- 


lcurred during the outward voyage—as in 


the case of the ship Bremen, which sailed | 
from Liverpool to San Francisco last year 


4 


—by the British Consul at the foreign port. 
Immediately after there appeared in 
the press an account of the terrible outbreak 
nthe ship Bremen, I wrote three letters to 
yne of the Dublin daily papers, the Mai, 
lirecting attention to a paper which I sent 
‘o the British Association, about twenty 
years ago, on the subject. In that paper I 
showed that this disease was due, most 


probably, to the salted meat being de- | 


brived, during the process of salting, of 
‘ome of the necessary food constituents; 
ind that some of these constituents, and 
most important ones, could be easily and 
‘inexpensively restored. This restoration 
would render the meat more nutritious, 
‘hereby preventing the disease, and doing 
way in a great measure, and perhaps alto- 
ether, with the use of lime juice. 

' The plan I propose is similar in principle 
'o the one adopted by all people, civilized 
and uncivilized, to render the fresh or un- 
breserved food they employ nutritious—in 
other words, flesh-forming. Whether the 
substances employed as food be fish, flesh, 
fowl, or vegetables, or all com ined, one 
bther substance is absolutely essential; for a 
iliet without it, for all purposes of nutri- 
‘ion, would be no better, as the late Baron 
Liebig has expressed it, than the eating of 
‘tones 


same | 
e also applies to brunettes, and it be- 
\comes an interesting question whether the | 
‘color of animals is any indication as to the 


|A Plan for Rendering Salted Meat More | 


Wiruin the last twelve months the crews | 
of a considerable number of ships belong- 
ing to British merchants have been serious. | 
lly attacked by scurvy. Inquiries have been | 
‘instituted as to the cause of these attacks | 


same way that common salt is employed. 
This plan, so simple and obvious, 


in the navy or mercantile marine, 


little of the mysterious, to pe 
functions I predict. 


The subject would be incomplete were I 
| to make no reference to the use and action 
of lime juice; and, as some of this readers 


of this article may not know how this 
| is administersd, [ will commence 


11th, 1875. 


expedition. 


ago, 
| “Serving out lime juice is a medical pre- 
| caution of paramount importance. 
_ collected together, and each is served with 
an allowance of one ounce. In our sketch 
| the crew of the Alert are gathered for this 
| purpose on the quarter-deck, and Captain 
Markham’s dog ‘ Nelly’ is looking gravely 
| On (We are not aware whether she partici 
| pates in the health-preserving beverage).”’ 
Medical men cannot explain how the 

| ime juice acts ; they only know its effects ; 
they, therefore, callit a “specific” —making 
/a word play the part of an explanation. 
Its beneficial action is greatly due, I be- 
| lieve, to its containing some of those sub- 
| stances—phosphates containing potash— 
of which the meat is deprived by the pro- 
| cess of salting. Assuming, forthe moment, 
| that lime juice owes some, if not most, of 


substances, would it not be more rational, 


as well as more in accordance with every- 
day customs, to serve the substances with 
the meat—thus rendering it more nutritious 
and appetizing than to swallow a solution 
| Of these substances some time after the 
| meat has been partaken of, in order to ward 
| off disease ? 

Disease, we have seen, is produced if 
| sufficient common salt be not employed 


| phosphate salt would be employed in the | 


have 
hitherto been unable to have tried, either 
} Its sim- 
plicity, I think, has been the stumbling- 
block—those who have the charge of our 
seamen considering it inadequate, on ac- 
count of its not being surrounded with a 


rform the! the 


liquid | acid or 
by refer- 
ring to a noticeand sketch which appeared | 
in the Graphie newspaper of September 
The title of the wood-cut was | 
“Serving out lime juice on board the 
Alert,” one of the ships of the present Artic 
The sketch and description 
were furnished, I believe, by a gentleman 
who studied chemistry with me some years 
The description was as follows: 


Every 
; morning at 10.30 (five bells) the men are 


| its beneficial effects to its containing these | 


No Mucus in the Urine. 


9 


- 


l 


, cepted) are liable to be infested by minute 


M. C. Mf&xv contributes an article on | insects, a small quantity of the poison 


this subject tothe Bull. Gén. de Thérap., 
1876, v. 2, p. 161, in which he shows that 
the substance usually known as urinary : Eager 
mucus consists, ordinarily, merely of | best cement for fixing the specimens on 
epithelial or organic detritus, sperm, pus, | © the paper or cardboard is gum paste. 
.| is composed of thick gum water and flour 
other words, that substance visible to|™ixed in warm water by adding the two 
naked eye,and designated mucus, is| together, warm, and of a consistence that 


phosphates, urates, or a mixture of these 
in 


corrosive sublimate, dissolved in spirits of 
wine, should be added to the paste, which 
it will also preserve from mould. The 


It 


nothing more than the normal or patho-| Will run off the hair pencil. 


‘logical sediment of the urine. 
/ ments whicl 
alkaline condition of this liquid. 


contain this substance. 


offer nothing appreciable to the eye. It is, 


therefore, erroneous to give the name mucvs | 


to a detritus, epithelial or otherwise, in 


nature. 
— “6-9 62 =: 


Syrupus Cinchone Alcoholicus. 


Our English exchanges speak of a ne 
| pharmaceutical preparation by 


Schacht, well known among British 


Ww 


| to present in aconcentrated and at the 


|same time agreeable form all the virtues 


of Peruvian bark—to obtain, in fact, a 
preparation which should be exactly equiv- 
alent to the cinchona, minus the wood 
fibre. At the Pharmaceutical Conference, 
in 1874, Dr. DeVrij stated that such a pre 
| paration was only possible by means of 
/extraction with alcohol. On this basis 
| Mr. Schacht has experimented, and he now 


| offers an alcoholic syrup, which in odor | 


| 


| and flavor is a very striking reproduction 
| of the finest cinchona. Each fluid drachm 
_is said to contain the medicinal properties 
| of 20 grains of Peruvian bark—South Med. 
| Rec. 
—_——-0-e___ 
| To Preserve Flowers and Plants. 
TuE following instructions are from the 
| pen of Rev. @. Henstow, one of the best 
| practical botanists in England: 
| The materials required are common car- 
'tridge paper, thick white blotting paper, 
| cotton wadding, 
the same size. The plants should be gath- 
| ered in dry weather, and soon after the 
| flowers open, when their colors are bright- 


Its aspect | 
| varies infinitely with the nature of the ele- 
1 go to make it up, and with the | 


| Mucus contains mucine; the urine does not | ae id PRenGEAR Tero. bed 
: : fem fd ae Se 7 
Finally, solutions | #mined the urine a pe 


of mucine, like those of sugar or albumen, | taken 60 grains of salicylic acid during the 


Mr. | 


pharmaceutists: Mr. Schacht’s object being | 


and millboard, all cut to | 


Succulent plants (such as daffodil, | 


Iyer : : ; | with fresh food. Which of the two courses | St. 
| This substance is termed, in ordinary 


anguage, common or kitchen salt. It is 
‘he only saline constituent which is not 


and health-giving—to take the salt along | scalding water, with the exception of the 


°, a rah+ . » ny a | | 
would be considered the most beneficial | Orchis, or stone crop) should be put into 


bresent, in sufficient proportion, in the 
‘ubstances we usually employ as food. So 


‘ssential is it, that man will not only barter | 


‘old for it, but, as on the coast of Sierra 
Leone, brothers will sell their sisters, hus- 
»ands their wives, and parents their chil- 
ren, to procure it' In some countries, 
vhere it is scarce, children will suck a 
siece of rock salt as if it were sugar ; and 
‘a barbarous times the most horrible pun- 
shment, entailing certain death, was the 
eeding of culprits on food without 
alt. Boussingault states that animals de- 
‘rived of salt, other than that continued 
aurally in their food, soon get heavy and 
‘ull in their temperament, and have a 
ough and staring coat; and Ruclin states 
‘at animals which do not find it in suf- 
cient quantity in their food or drink be- 
‘ome less prolific, and the breed rapidly 
‘iminishes in numbers.* 

It does not come within the scope or ob- 
»et of this article to explain or examine 
ito the functions of common salt as a food 
onstituent ; 
tore could have been adduced—are forci- 
le examples of the necessity of having 
ot only allthe food constituents necessary 
wv nutrition present in the substances em- 
oyed as food, but also having them present 
due proportion. They are not present in 
ve proportion insalted meat ; for, during 
te process of salting, several of the con- 
ituents of the flesh—and without them it 
sases to be, in the true sense of the word, 
2sh—pass into the brine and are lost. 
mongst these are the phosphates contain- 


€ potash—substances which are indispen- | 


ble, along with common salt, for the for- 
ation of “blood” and the ‘‘juice of the 
*sh.” And as with fresh Med we employ 
sat saline constituent, which it does not 
mtain in suflicient proportion, so I pro- 
se that there be used with salted meat 


€ salt called phosphate of potash, to re-| 


ore those saline constituents in sufficient 
‘oportion of which the meat has been de- 
‘ived by the operation of salting, The 


: SS ee a 
* By Robert Galloway, F. C. S., in the American 
cemist. 


Lectures on Food, by Dr. Letchby. 


but the facts related—and | 


| with the food as a food constituent, or take 
| it some hours after dinner or other meal as 
| a dose of medicine ? 

| The late Dr. Parkes, Professor of Military 
| Hygiene in the Army Medical School, in 
| the fourth edition of his work on Practi- 
cal Hygiene, states that he does not think 
| that the utility of lime juice depends on 
| the potash and phosphates it contains ; but 
the only reason he assigns for this opinion 


| juice in quantities too small for them to 
_ less, he cannot show to what its beneficial 


| action is due. As this article is intended 
| for the public, to enter on a series of scien- 


| tific arguments in opposition to the view of | 


| Dr. Parkes would be out of place. - Were 
_Teven proved to be wrong in the view I 


hold with respect to lime juice, it would | 
| hot invalidate the plan I propose for ren- | 
| dering salted meat more nutritious; for | 


| what I contend for is this—and it is a 
| become more nutritious if those saline sub- 
| stances, which were removed in the salting, 
were restored. In urging this, I do not 
mean to say that a varied dietary, whenever 
possible, would not be an advantage. All 
| that I contend for is, that the plan I pro- 
| pose would render the meat more nutri- 
| tious. 

| Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

————_0-e—______ 


On the Chemistry of the Urine. 
GALIPE (Pharm. Zeitschrift f. Russland, 


| XI 
| the determination of albumen, which is ap- 
| plicable in the presence of the phosphates 
| or the urates. A test-tube is one-third 
| filled with a deep yellow solution of picric 
/acid, and one or more drops of the to-be- 
_ tested urine added. If albumen is present, 
| there immediately appears asharply marked 
white cloud; upon heating the liquid, the 
albumen collects in alump and floats. The 
reaction leaves nothing to be desired for 
| delicacy. 
E. Reichardt, in the same journal (xty, 


_is that he considers they are present in the | 


_ have any beneficial effect ; but, neverthe- | 


| rational opinion—that salted meat would | 


TI, 683) uses the following method for | 


| flowers, for a minute or two, then laid on 
| a cloth to dry. 

| Arrange the specimens and papers in the 
| following order: millboard, cartridge pa- 
| per, wadding (split open, and the glazed 


blotting paper, the specimens, having small 
pieces of wadding placed within and 
| around the flowers to draw off all the mois- 
ture as quickly as possible, blotting paper, 
wadding as before, cartridge paper, mill- 
board. 
arranged, heavy weights should be put on 
them; about 80 Ibs. the first day, 60 Ibs. 
afterwards. 
pressure, ina day or two; carefully take 
away all the papers, ete., except the blot- 
ting papers between which the specimens 
are placed; put these in a warm air to dry, 
while the removed papers, ete., are dried 
in the sun, or by the fire. When dry (but 
not warm), place them in the same order as 
before; put all under the heavier pressure 
for a few days, when (if not succulent) they 
will be dry. 

Flowers of different colors require dif- 
ferent treatment to preserve their colors. 
Blue flowers must be dried with heat, 
either under acase of hot sand before a 
fire, with a hot iron, or in a cool oven. 
Red flowers are injured by heat; they re- 
quire to be washed with muriatic acid, 
diluted in spirits of wine, to fix the color. 
One part of acid to three parts of spirit is 
about the proportion. The best brush with 
which to apply this mixture is the head of 
a thistle when in seed, as the acid destroys 
a hair pencil, and injures whatever it 
| touches (except glass or china); therefore 
it should be used with great care. Many 


yellow flowers turn green even after they | 


/have remained yellow some weeks; they 
| must therefore be dried repeatedly before 
the fire, and again after they are mounted 
on paper, and kept in a dry place. Purple 
flowers require as much care, or they soon 
turn a light brown. White flowers turn 
brown if handled or brushed before they 
are dried. Daisies, pansies and some other 


flowers must not be removed from under 


| 45) demonstrates the presence of a body | pressure for two or three days, or the petals 


| similar to dextrine in albuminous urine. 


will curl up. As all dried plants(ferns ex- 


side placed next to the cartridge paper), | 


When the specimens, etc., are thus | 


Remove them, from under | 


TO 


The Condition in which Salicylic Acid 
is Secreted. 


F, BapEN BENGER, F. C. S., ex- 


previous twelve hours. It was found to 
exert no retarding action on the production 
of essential oil of mustard, or oil of bitter 
almonds, and not to hinder in the slightest 
| degree the action of half a grain of yeast 
on forty grains of sugar dissolved in one 
fluid ounce. Five fluid ounces were con- 
|centrated, and washed with ether, the 
ethereal solution evaporated to dryness, and 
| the residue dissolved in one fluid ounce of 
| sweetened water; to this half a grain of 
| yeast was added, and fermentation imme- 
| diately commenced. 
| Parallel experiments were made with 
| Solutions containing known quantities of 
salicylic acid for comparison. 

The conclusion arrived at was, that, at 
all events in the case under observation, 
salicylic acid was not excreted in an active 
| condition. 
| Salts of salicylic acid had been stated to 
possess no antiseptic power, but the author 
had observed that five grains of salicylate 
of soda prevented the action of half a grain 
of yeast on one fluid ounce of sweetened 
wine or water. 
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Absorbing Capacity of Bricks. 

In a recent City Health Report of St. 
Louis, Dr. D. V. Dean, the city chemist, 
among various other facts relating to pub- 
lic health, said that he had examined the 
condition of brick walls in buildings stand- 
ing in dry and damp situations. Bricks 
were tested, first taking one in dry weather 
from an old one-story building placed on 
high ground, well sewered and well ex- 
posed to sunshine, A face-brick next above 
the foundation contained one ounce of 
water; four feet higher, half an ounce; 
and just under the level of the roof, one- 
twelfth. In a house differently placed, no- 
toriously damp and unwholesome, on high 
but made ground, a face-brick in the fourth 
row from the foundation was found to con- 
tain eighteen ounces of water. Respecting 
| the capacity for absorption, three bricks 
| from a building in the process of erection 
took up in twenty-four hours from eight to 
fifteen ounces. From a certain brick-yard 
| samples of faced-brick absorbed ten and a 
half and eleven ounces ; from another yard, 
pressed brick took up twenty and a _ half 
| and eighteen and a half ounces in the same 
time. How is it possible to have dry and 
healthy houses made of such miserably 
porous materials ? The inference to be 
| drawn from the foregoing statement of 
| Startling facts is that bricks made to-day 
; are less compact than those made at an 
| earlier date. The miserable ‘‘ brown stone” 
| houses of New York, or at least many of 
of them, made of the coarsest, cheapest and 
| meanest stones, are probably no better than 
| the cheapest brick. 


| 
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Free Analysis in Paris. 

In the Paris School of Mines is a labo- 
| ratory, founded in 1845, for analyzing gra- 
| tuitously any substances presented. Last 
| year 767 analyses were made at this labo- 
| ratory, chiefly of minerals and manures. 
A laboratory for the gratuitous analysis of 
medicines and articles of food would be a 
| very useful institution in our American 
cities. 


Honors to American Doctors. 


Mr. Wiiuram Apams, President of the 
| Medical Society of London, inaugurated 
| the winter session by delivering an address 
/in which he gave a graphic and compli- 
| mentary account of his visit to America as 
a delegate to the International Medical 
' Congress. He concluded by proposing as 
corresponding fellows of the Society Drs. 
8. D. Gross, of Philadelphia; Austin Flint, 
of New York; Joseph Pancoast, of Phila- 
delphia, and Surgeon-General Barnes, U, 
1S. A, 


THE DRUGGIST 


9’ CIRCULAR AND CHE 


MICAL GAZETTE. 


Bacteria and Fermentation. 
A GRANULAR powder is placed in ieee 
hands, and you are asked to state what it 


without, save that the one is dustless and | oids, elaborated by living organisms. 


the other dust-laden. 
ment thus: Open the door of your cham- 


is. You examine it, and have or have not | ber and allow the dust to enter it; in 


reason to suspect that seeds of some kind 
are mixed up in it 
in your garden, sow init the powder, and | 
soon after find a mixed crop of docks and | 
thistles sprouting from your bed. Until) 
this powdér was sown neither docks nor | 
thistles ever made their appearance in your | 
garden. You repeat the experiment once, 
twice, ten times, fifty times, From_ fifty 


different beds, after the sowing of the pow- | 


der, you obtain the same crop. What will be | 
your response to the question proposed to | 
you? ‘I am not in a condition,” you 


would say, ‘‘to affirm that every grain of | 


the 
but 
dock and thistle seeds form, at all events, 
part of the powder.” Supposing a succes- 
sion of such powders to be placed in your 


owder is a dock-seed or a thistle-seed, 


hands, with grains becoming gradually smal. | 
| the presence of such facts, to use the words 


ler until they dwindle to the size of impalpa 
ble dust particles ; assuming that you treat 
them all in the same way, and that from 
every one of them in afew days you ob- 
tain a definite crop—it may be clover, it 
may be mustard, it may be mignonette, it 

may bea plant more minute than any of | 
these -the smallness of the particles, or of 
the plants that spring from them, does not 


am in a condition to affirm that both | 


affect the validity of the conclusion,—with- 
out a shadow of misgiving you would con- | 
clude that the powder must have contained | 
the seeds or germs of the life observed 
There is not in the range of physical sci- 
ence an experiment more conclusive, nor | 
an inference safer than this one. Suppos 
ing the powder to be iight enough to float | 
in the air. and that you are enabled to see | 
it there just as plainly as you saw the | 
heavier powder in the palm of your hand | 
—if the dust sown by the air instead of by 
the hand produce a definite living crop— 
with some logical rigor you would con- 
clude that the germs of this crop must be 
mixed with the dust. To take an illustra- | 
tion, the spores of the little plant Penicil- 

lium glaneum, to which I have already re- | 
ferred, are light enough to float in the air. 

A cut apple, a pear, a tomato, a slice of 

vegetable marrow, or, as already mentioned, | 
an old moist boot, a dish of paste, or a 
pot of jam, constitutes a proper soil for | 
the Penicillium. Now, if it could be proved 
that the dust of the air, when sown in this 
soil, produces this plant—while, wanting the 
dust, neither the air, nor the soil, nor both | 
together can produce it—it would be ob- 
viously just as certain in this case that the 
floating dust contains the germ of Penicil- 
lium as that the powders sown in your 
garden contained the germs of the plants 
which sprung from them But how is the 
floating dust to be rendered visible ? In 
this way. Builda little chamber and pro- 
vide it with a door, windows, and window- 
shutters. Let an aperture be made in one 
of the shutters, through which a sunbeam 
can pass. Close the door and windows so 
that no light shall enter save through the 
hole in the shutter. The track of the sun- | 
beam is at first perfectly plain and vivid 
in the air of the room. [If all disturbance 
of the air of the chamber be avoided, the 
luminous track will become fainter and 
fainter, until at last it dissappears abso- | 
iut ly, and no trace of the beam isto be seen. 
What rendered the beam visible at first ? 
The floating dust of the air, which, thus 
illuminated and observed, is as palpable to 
sense as any dust or powder placed on the 
palm of the hand. In the still air the dust 
gradually sinks to the floor or sticks to the 
walls and ceiling, until finally, by this 
self-cleansing process, the air ‘is entirely 
freed from mechanically suspended matter. 
Thus far I think we have made our footing 
sure. Let us proceed. Chop upa beef- 
steak, and allow it to remain for two’or | 
three hours just covered with warm water; 
you thus extract the juice of the beef in a 
concentrated form. By properly boiling 
the liquid and filtering it, you can obtain 
from it a perfectly transparent beef tea. 
Expose a number of vessels containing this | 
tea to the moteless air of your chamber, 
and expose a number of similar vessels 
containing precisely the same liquid to the 


dust-laden air; in three days every one | 
of the latter sinks, and, examined with the | 


microscope, every one of them is found 
swarming with the bacteria of putrefaction. 
After three months or three years the beef- 
tea within the chamber is found. in every 
case, as sweet and clear, and as free from 
bacteria, as it was at the moment when it 
was first put in There is absolutely no 
difference between the air within and that 


| duced in its support.—From a Lecture 


| tions 


three days afterward you have every vessel 


But you prepare a bed | within the chamber swarming with bacteria 


and in a state of active putrefaction. Here, 
also, the inference is quite as certain as in 
the case of the powder sown in your gar- 
den. Multiply your proofs by builuing 
fifty chambers instead of one, and by em- 


ploying every imaginable infusion of wild | 


animals and tame; of flesh, fish, fowl, and 
viscera; of vegetables of the most various 
kinds. If in all these cases you find the 
dust infallibly producing its crop of bac- 
teria, while neither the dustless air, nor the 
nutritive infusion, nor both together, are 
ever able to produce this crop, your con- 


clusion is simply irresistible that the dust | 


of the air contains the germs of the crops 
which has appeared in your infusions. 

repeat, there is no inference of experimen- 
tal science more certain than this one In 


of a paper lately published in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” it would be simply 
monstrous to affirm that these swarming 
crops of bacteria are spontaneously gene- 
rated. Is there then no experimental proof 
of spontaneous generation? J answer with 
out hesitation—none. But, to doubt the 
experimental proof of a fact, and to deny 
its possibility, are two different things, 
though some writers confuse matters by 
making them synonymous 


form or another, falls in with the theoretic 
beliefs of some of the foremost workers of 


ithis age; but it is exactly these men who 
| have the penetration to see and the honesty 


to expose the weakness of the evidence ad- 
by 
Prof. Tyndal. 

The subjoined article on Fermentation 
is the substance of a review in the Medic 
Timex, of London, of anew work on this 
subject, by P. Schittzenberger, Director at 
the Chemical Laboratory of the Sorbonne 
It is an admirable summary of the argu- 
ment and facts, and serves well as a pen- 
dantto Mr. Tyndall’s lecture. [See above. | 

This is one of the volumes of that ex- 
cellent series of scientific works lately pre- 
sented to us, and of which such world-cel- 
ebrated men as Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, 
Marey and Van Beneden have been ex- 
ponents. The author, notwithstanding 
the German ring of his name, is a French 
professor, and gives us in a very able 
manner the theory of fermentation as 
it is taught in France at the present 
time. The book fills a decided hiatus 
As students of biology, the phenomena 
of fermentations possess for us a high 
imterest. It is impossible to under- 
stand some of those great questions which 
agitate the scientific mind, and which lie 
at the root of the theory and practice of 
medicine, without studying zymotic 
changes and the manifestations of micro- 
scopic life which accompany them. Only 
a short time ago men seemed satisfied with 
the old exposition, defined and formulated 
by Liebig, that fermentation meant the 
disruption of a complex organic body by 
the communication to its molecules of 
motion derived from another complex body 
in a state of molecular change. When 
Pasteur attacked the very basis of this 
theory by the demonstration of the active 
and, as he taught, essential agency of the 
low forms of microscopic life in the trans 
mutation, his exposition was received with 
much incredulity. Even now the re- 
searches by which he has defended and 
developed his doctrines are very imperfect 
ly known and studied. The reason is ob- 
yious enough. Every modern work on 
chemistry sufficiently expresses the motion 
hypothesis, and summarizes the chemical 
phenomena, but the vital changes present 
difficulties which are too great to be treated 
ina class-book. The laborious investiga- 
and close reasonings of Pasteur, 
moreover, have been presented in a dis- 
jointed and fragmentary manner. One 
who would make himself acquainted with 
them must search through the Comptes-Ren- 
dus andthe annals of Frenchscience. The 
work of Schiitzenberger is valuable if only 
for this: that it gives usa clear and good 
epitome of the teaching of Pasteur, and the 
development of it that an ardent and scien- 
tific mind has been able to accomplish. 

Fermentations are divided into two 


| classes—the first comprising those due to 


the intervention of an organized ferment, 
having a determinate form; the second in- 


cluding those induced by soluble albumin- 
r ‘ 


In fact, this | 
| doctrine of spontaneous generation, in one 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Of 


Clinch the experi-| the first class, alcoholic, mannitic, lactic, 


ammoniacal, and butyric fermentations are 
treated; but the greatest space is devoted 
to the alcoholic, because, of course, most 
is known concerning it, and it may be 
taken as typical. Of the second class— 
soluble ferments of zymoses—the trans- 
formations of starch into sugar, the changes 
of sugarsinto their varieties, saponification, 
the action of the gastric and pancreatic 
secretions, and the transmutations of gluco- 
sides are considered. 

The reader will see, from a perusal of 
this volume, that the germ theory, as ap 
plied to alcoholic fermentation, has made 
steady advances towards universal accept- 
ance by scientific men. In 1860 the teach 
ing of Liebig was paramount. He said— 
‘Yeast, and, in general, all animal and 
vegetable matters in a state of putrefaction, 
will communicate to other bodies the con- 
dition of decomposition in which they are 
themselves placed; the motion which is 
given to their own elements by the disturb- 
ance of equilibrium is also communicated to 
the elements of the bodies which come in 
contact withthem.” Then appeared the re- 


| cord of the researches of Pasteur, with this 


conclusion—‘* My most decided opinion,” 
said Pasteur, ‘‘on the nature of alcoholic 
fermentation is the following:—The chem- 
ical act of fermentation is essentially a 
correlative phenomenon of a vital act, be- 
ginning and ending with it. I think that 
there is never any alcoholic fermentation 
without there being, at the same time, or- 
ganization, development, multiplication of 
clobules, or the continued, consecutive life 
of globules already formed.” This was a 
rude blow to the motion hypothesis, which 
suffered still further when Dumas pursued 
the investigation. Dumasfound that com- 
munication of motion, as by sonorous 
vibrations, had no influence on the phe- 
nomena of fermentation; and that no 
chemical action, although applied in vari- 
ous forms, was able to effect the decompo- 
sition of sugar into alcohol and carbon 
dioxide. Authors who have contrasted the 
theories of Liebig and Pasteur have seemed 
scarcely aware that the great German 
chemist had been almost persuaded by the 
researches of the French observer, and 
that his formula had become much less 
narrow. Compelled to attribute more than 
he had previvusly done to the influence of 
living organisms, he agreed that vital mo- 
tion was one of the modes of motion by 
which fermentations were effected; but he 
maintained that it was not the exclusive 
mode. Dr. Sansom called attention to this 
position of Liebig in his work on the anti- 
septic system; M Schiitzenberger has done 
the same. The agency of the yeast cell, 
then, in alcoholic fermentation is now 
practically admitted by all. Dumas esti- 
mated approximately that to decompose 
one gramme of sugar in one hour it re- 
quires 400,000,000,000 yeast cells. 

So far, it appears that the evidence is 
largely in favor of M. Pasteur’s theory, and 
tiis evidence is sufliciently and clearly set 
forth in the work before us. It is, never- 
theless, quite a debatable question whether 
we must accept Pasteur’s dictum absolutely 
and without compromise. On this portion 
of the subject not only the reasonings, but 
the investigations of Schtitzenberger come 
prominently forward. 

Berthelot, in a series of researches during 
1855-60, concluded that the phenomena ot 
alcoholic fermentation were not due ex- 
clusively to the vital acts of the plant or- 
ganism, but in part to the properties yeast 
possesses in common with soluble fer- 
ments. To initiate alcoholic fermenta- 
tion there must be the living cell; but 
this growing cell elaborates organic 
matter, which acts in like manner with 
pepsine and the soluble ferments, and thus 
effects the decomposition. The mode of 
action of yeast, therefore, is compound, 
and the result is due to the yeast cell itself 
acting asan organized ferment, and the 
secretion of the yeast cell acting as a solu- 
ble ferment. M. Schiitzenberger lends 
support to this view, particularly in his 
chapter entitled, *‘ Can Nothing but Alco- 
holic Yeast set up Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion ?” He concludes that—‘* We can no 
longer regard alcoholic fermentation as the 
simple result of the biological intervention 
of a single organism, characterized by its 
form and by the conditions of its develop- 
ment, which alone has the power to split 
up some particular organic compound in 
some one particular way. The various 
kinds of fermentation appear to us, more 
and more, as particular cases of the chemi- 
cal activity of living cells,” It is impossi- 


ble, within the limits at our disposal, to 
criticise the evidence upon which this con- 
clusion is based. A branch of the argu- 
ment, however, which relates to what may 
be called the respiratory phenomena of 
yeast calls for passing notice. This has 
especial interest to physiologists. It is 
well proved that yeast can absorb oxygen 
from liquid media in a manner strictly an- 
alogous to true respiration. The same 
takes place in the case of blood. The 
yeast cell breathes even through a mem- 
brane. A beautifully contrived experi- 
ment shows that when red blood is allowed 
to circulate slowly through a sufficiently 
long system of tubes made of gold-beater’s 
skin, and immersed in a mixture of yeast 
and clear blood serum, the blood makes its 
exit bluck and venous. 
an exact illustration of the phenomena of 
respiration in the animal organism. 

The nutwition phenomena of yeast, as 
studied by M. Schiitzenberger, also demand 
close attention. The decompositions 
which yeast itself undergoes in the absence 
of a fermentescible body, are full of interest. 
It is clearly proved that leucine, tyrocine, 
garcine, xanthine, etc., are thus formed ; 
and all these nitrogenous compounds 
are derived from the splitting-up of albus 
men and albuminoid substances. ‘‘ Theit 
origin is not doubtful ; they are formed by 
the decomposition of certain insoluble pro- 
teids in the yeast, and by a chemical pro- 
cess similar to that which takes place in 
the animal tissues.” It is needless to say 
that these observations afford a basis for 
much speculation, as well as an inducement 
for further investigation. 

It is a well-established conclusion, there: 
fore, and even admitted by M. Pasteur 
himself, that, whilst yeast cells are pre 
eminently the agents of alcoholic fermen- 
tation, other vegetable cells can operate in 
like manner, though in feebler degree. Ih 
the review of the evidence on this subject, 
though we have references to the works of 
Lechartier and Bellamy, Bérard, Frémy, 
Béchamp, Fitz, and Traube, we fail to find 
any reference to the well-known obserya- 
tions of Professor Hallier of Jena. Nor 
do we find any allusion to them in the con- 
cluding chapter on the Origin of Fer- 
ments. 

The portion of the book devoted to the Sol- 
uble Ferments is valuable, because here the 
author, whose observations and reasonings: 
have hitherto so largely confirmed the de 
ductions of Pasteur, clearly defines the 
point at which he diverges from the teach- 
ing of the latter. To consider the subject 
within narrower boundaries than we have 
as yet attempted, and to come to the ques- 
tion of the immediate cause of fermenta- 
tion, let us look at Pasteur’s dictum, uttered 
in 1861, and now adhered to with great- 
er confidence. Pasteur’s position is thus’ 
quoted in the work before us :—‘‘ Fermen- 
tation isa consequence of the life of fer 
ments without oxygen. These simple or 
vanisms need oxygen so much that when 
tuey are ina medium which is deprived of it 
they take it even from sugar and other analo 
gous bodies. Fermentation is, therefore) 
a consequence of the disturbance of equili 
brium resulting from this respiration.’ 
The strong objections to this view are that| 
the production of alcohol at the expense 0 
sugar under the influence of a ferment ij 
not interfered with by the presence of oxy 
gen; and that a ferment is able to live an( 
develop in a saccharine, nitrogenous, ani 
mineralized medium, without the interven 
tion of oxygen. It is obvious that M 
Schiitzenberger thinks these objection | 
sufficient; and that, whilst he goes wit! 
Pasteur in believing in the essential dis | 
posing agency of living cells, he denie 
their ultimate or effective agency. Thi, 
agency he considers to be chemical, andt| 
have its exposition in the phenomena ¢ 
action of the soluble ferments. Just #) 
cane sugar, under the influence of a soll, 
ble nitrogenous principle (here called alte 
ative ferment), is split up into opposl 
glucoses, so may the organic princip) 
secreted by the yeast cell be the immed 
agent of the decomposition of sugar } 
alcoholic fermentation. | These solub| 
ferments are many in number and diver! 
in action ; their operation is said to | 


cannot be satisfactorily explained. ** Th 
which especially distinguishes these chen 
cal reactions, set up by these various so] 
ble inorganic principles,” says our aw 

“is the greatness of the effect compar 
with the trifling quantity of the act 


| 
I 


chemical, but it must be admitted that tp 


agent.” But in criticism .of this we 
say that this is precisely the difficulty 


the way of our admitting that these a 


I 
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The experiment is | 


January, 1877.] 


strictly 
at all. 


)which they originate, but they retain their 

peculiar powers long after their removal 

from the living organism, and whilst they 

jthemselves are unquestionably in the con- 

dition of lifeless organic matter. One ana- 

lytical method, suggested by M. Paul Bert, 

\serves practically to distinguish them from 

living ferments: compressed oxygen de- 

istroys the latter, but has no influence on 

the activity of the soluble ferments. 

| The chapter on the applications of the | 
resources and ideas of M. Pasteur points | 
‘he lesson that an investigation undertaken 


peas , ‘‘ehemical reactions” | 
hese soluble ferments seem to de-| the other, and covered with cerate where | very serious symptom. 
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reaching from one edge of the wound to 


rive their powers as legatees, as it were, of |in contact with the grafts to prevent these 
living beings ; they are all derived directly , adhering, 
from the living organisms in the midst of | preparing the wound for the reception of 


The greatest care was taken in 


the grafts. 

The wound being so large, the oppor- 
tunity was taken of trying other modes 
besides the ordinary. “And to this end 
more than fifty trials were made with the 
skin of rabbits and dogs; but at the end 
of two or three days the grafts disappeared. 
It was next tried whether the transport of 
small flaps in a state of granulation would 
succeed better; but these also, after tem- 
porary union, separated amidst suppura-_ 
tion. On November 15 numerous grafts | 
of various sizes were taken from the am- 


98 


always arises in this disease. It is often a|/The Caustic Properties of Bromide of 
The tumid and Potassium. 
tender larynx makes deglutition difficult. fx. PeyraNnp has tried the escharotie 
| This condition is promptly relieved by the properties of bromide of potassium upon 
local application I have recommended. malignant and other growths, either by 
means of injections into the tumor, or by 
the application of the powdered salt to a 
| Tuberculosis Treated by Inhalations of | raw surface. The action of the salt is com 
Nitrogen. pletely resisted by the tegument. _ His first 
Tue Doctor states that Dr. Steinbriick de- | Clinical experiment on the subject took 
clares in the first stages the disease is cured | Place in April, 1874, w mryl NY caecewa be 
with positive certainty by systematic in- | daily applications ot eit pain aati: 
halations of nitrogen, if used long enough, | he effected the removal within poelarete ss 
He does not know whether relapses occur, days of an epithellomatons onite » na can 
In the second stage improvement and face. He has since hac hare it sie 
cures are attained to an extent hitherto im- PUmee tc ieee 
ssi ble The v rey 2 a : 2 legs, ré 1Cé Ri 
possible. penser the, paiient the | the separation ot sloughs produced by the 


+o 


putated limb of a boy, at intervals of half 
an hour to two hours and three-quarters 
after the operation ; by November 28 one- 
half of this large wound was covered with | 
adherent grafts, and pieces of the walls of , 


tor the elucidation of scientific truth may | 
ave an ultimate result far beyond its im- | 
nediate teaching. It is curious, in the | 
base of M. Pasteur, that the effects of his | 
/abors have been, on the one hand, intense- | ‘ 3 
'Y practical, and onthe other extremely | a recently extirpated dermoid cyst were also 
speculative. Thus, as regards the preser- | successfully transplanted. A month later | 
vation of wine, the manufacture of vinegar, | the whole anterior portion of the wound had 
stc., M. Pasteur’s researches have been the | healed, and was covered with a fine cica-| 
means of indicating processes of great com-| trix, in which large vessels could be scen. 
mercial value. In the domain of less ma- | The posterior portion ofthe wound was | 
verial things—the phenomena of infectious | healed by epidermic transplantations only, | 
seases—the conclusions, less decided, | andon May 7 the patient was discharged | 
have initiated much speculation. ‘‘It hag | with her large wound quite healed, after 
ong appeared to us,” says our author, | Seven months’ treatment, which might 
* that Pasteur’s researches on this subject | have been expedited by a more rapid rep- 
have not only succeeded in determining | etition of the transplantations. In February, 
with greater precision than before facts up | too, she had a severe attack of erysipelas, 
io that time partly known, but that they | Which in part destroyed the granulations >| 


ive destined in the future to throw a bright | but after its disappearance, granulation | 
ight on etiology, and on the pathological went On more rapidly than before. On 
uistory of contagious diseases, whether ep- several occasions, also, cicatrization was 


demic orendemic.” Yet our author thinks | impeded by the occurrence of congestion | 
‘hat lately there has been little or no ad-| or even effusion of blood from the granu: | 
yance in our knowledge in this direction. | lations. In the course of a few days this | 
(he past ten years have been barren of re-| Was usually relieved by means of gentle | 
jults, and a single observation of Davaine | compression. After the patient left the | 
* remains without any additional support.” | hospital the cicatrization continued quite | 
jn.this lugubrious conclusion we do not | Sound until her death, which took place in 
‘hare, and we are forced to the belief that | childbed in September, 1874, 

Ll. Schiitzenberger has not found evidence 
ia this direction because not looked for. 

: We hope to have said enough to induce 
uuany to study this work, and some, per- 
haps, to undertake the solution of the 
roblems yet imperfect. We are obliged 
‘0 say that the translation is sometimes 
iwkward, and that the woodcuts are not 
of such quality as to enrich the book. 
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Mode of Administering Chloroform. 


Ix the Medical Times, x correspondent 
who writes from London recommends the 
following simple form of anesthetic ap- 
paratus: 

A pleasant, safe and economical method 
of administering it will be found in placing 
a handkerchief in an ordinary tumbler, and 
then dropping some chloroform upon the 
handkerchief—the tumbler after this being 
held to the nose. The advantages of such | 
Dr. A. REVERDIN, arelative of the dis-|a plan are these: The tumbler cannot be | 
.overer of the procedure of transplantation | 80 applied as to entirely exclude an admix- | 
{ the skin, relates in the Deutsche Zeit-| ture of air along each side of the nose. 
phrift fir Chirurgie, February, 1876, a re-| Then but a small quantity of chloroform | 
aarkable instance in which the method {is used, for as soon as each pain is over, | 
vas employed with success. | the tumbler can be placed bottom upwards 
| Catherine S., aged twenty-one, was seized | On a plate, and the loss by evaporation re- 
‘y the hair by the wheels of a machine in | duced tou minimum, So slowly does the 
, factory, and completely scalped. A good evaporation take place that the medical 
eal of bleeding occurred at first, but soon attendant can add the chloroform required 
eased, the pain being also slight, and the | at intervals himself, and so be sure of the 
jirl not losing consciousness. The wound quantity. Further, in emergencies, the 
vas at first treated in the simplest way, | patient may administer the chloroform 
nd so little did the patient suffer that she | herself, the glass falling from the hand as 
vas employed about her household affairs, | Soon ,48 unconsciousness creeps over her, 
_fter some days, however, abundant sup- | In this respect this plan is much superior 

uration took place; and when, at/| tothe old one of giving the anesthetic on | 
1e end of six months, there seemed no/the handkerchief alone, which often kept | 
‘gus of the wound healing, the girl came | its place after the hand had lost all com- | 
» the Strasburg Hospital, and was placed | mand over it. As a means of administer- | 
nder the reporter’s care by Prof. Liicke, | ing chloroform in ordinary cases, the | 
‘etober 10, 1872. The wound was truly | practitioner will find this plan to possess | 
colossal,” exceeding thirty-five centime- | great advantages, and to secure the patient | 
‘es from the root of the nose to the nape | Very safely against danger, as well as to be 
{the neck, twenty-eight from one ear to most convenient and economical. _ Where | 
1e other, and fifty-seven in circumference, | it is necessary to intrust the administration | 
's surface looked healthy—granulations, | t0 a nurse while the medical attendant is | 
>wever, here and there being absent. engaged otherwise, by. this means all risk | 
here was abundant suppuration, the pus | 1S avoided, and occasional supervision is | 
wsing great irritation tothe skin of the | all that is necessary. 
ck and face; and a violet-colored cica- | + 9-9-9 
ix, which was very vascular, measuring |... ; : Sf we 
om two to two ana a half eahatrietees at | Nitrate of Silver in Phthisical Laryngitis, 
fferent places, formed a border to the | 
ound, Cicatrization had for some weeks | cal Journal: 
ade no progress, and had, indeed, retro-| Phthisical laryngitis is a very painful 
raded. The wound was strapped twice malady; and, when it has passed into its 
day for about a week, when the granula- | second stage, it is always fatal. It is diffi- 
ons were found to be sufficiently devel-| cult to give much relief by treatment. But 
ved to admit of transplantation being |I wish to speak very confidently of the 
srformed. For the removal of the pieces | good results which arise from the frequent 
skin for grafting, M. Reverdin has in- 
mted a ‘‘spoon-shaped” knife, of which 
+ gives a figure, and which, he says, suc- 
eds better than any other instrument. 
fter applying the grafts, he sometimes 
eated the wound by leaving it open ; but | in the second stage it reduces the tumefac- 
this led to the formation of crusts, which | tion; in the third it ehecks the ulceration. 
osened the grafts, he fixed them on by |In all, it deadens the morbid and painful 


| 
} 
| 
| 


of the Entire Scalp. 


an ounce of water. t 
|remedy stimulates the nutrition of the 


eans of strapping, twocentimetres broad, | sensibility of the affected parts. Dysphagia | 
; 


application to the larynx of a solution of | 
| nitrate of silver: one drachm of the salt to | 
In the first stage, this | 


larynx, and so combats the local ansmia; | 


better is the withdrawal of oxygen borne, 
and the more certain is the result. In the 
third stage the inhalations are dangerous. 
All beneficial treatment of tuberculosis 
must depend upon quieting of the nervous 
system. The inhalations are practiced in 
an air-tight cabinet, under the supervision 
of the physician, and the effects looked for 
are easier and deeper breathing, with 
coughing up at first of muco-purulent mat- 
ter. Subsequently, the cough should stop, 
the pulse and temperature fall, and the 
nervous system be calmed. 


oe 


Internal Administration of Ohloroform. 


M. JAILUARD, a French army pharmacien, 
after alluding to the difficulties that oc- 
cur in the internal administration of chloro- 
form, states that the following simple 
procedure is by far the best:—The pre- 
scribed quantity of chloroform should be 
poured into from 100 to 120 grammes of 
milk (which may be either pure or sweetened 
and aromatized with a few drops of cherry 
laurel water), and then briskly stirred 
The chloroform in this way becomes easily 
divided into an infinity of minute globules, 


|exactly resembling in appearance the fat 
globules which exist in the milk, in the 


midst of which they remain suspended for 
an indefinite period.—Recueil de Méd. 
Militarre. 

ooe 


Aspiratory Puncture of the Bladder. 
In a communication to the Hufeland 

Medical Society, Dr. Firstenheim called 

the attention of his colleagues to the great 


| value of Dieulafoy’s instrument for capil- | 


lary puncture of the bladder, and especially 
in localities where practitioners may not 
have had practice in passing catheters in 
difficult cases. Here is a means of empty- 
ing the distended bladder, -easy of em- 
ployment, unattended with danger, and 
infinitely to be preferred to the ordinary 
hypogastric puncture of the organ, which, 
in discussions in recent times, has been 
spoken of far too lightly. So little danger 
is there in passing Dieulafoy’s capillary 
trocar through the integuments into the 
bladder, that Liicke recommends it in the 
diagnosis of stone in the bladder when the 


/ordinary means fail; and Socin does not 
| hesitate to employ it in the same case several 


times daily. Deneffe and Van Wetter have 
collected fifty-seven cases in which it has 
been employed without any fatal issue; 
but Dr. Fiirstenheim is not aware that this 
small yet important operation had ever 
been performed in Berlin, and he therefore 
brought before the Society a remarkable 
instance of its great efficacy.— Berlin. Klin. 
Yoch., October 30. 


Ope 


Kava-Kava—A Remedy for Gonorrhea. 


AN infusion of the root of the kava-kava 
(Piper methysticum) has long been a popu- 
lar remedy for blenorrhe@a in the Pacific 
Islands. Three or four scruples, or even 
more, of the grated root are macerated for 
five minutes in two pints of water, the 


- | whole being frequently shaken up. This 
Dr. J. SAWYER says, in the British ‘Medi. | 


water, after filtration, is given in two doses 
| during the day, before or after meals, and 
repeated every day until a cure is effected. 
Twenty minutes after the first dose, a 
| pressing desire to urinate is experienced. 
|The quantity of urine is abundant, and it 
| becomes as limpid and as clear almost as 
/water. The pain that was present during 
the previous micturitions disappears, and a 
sensation of comfort is experienced in 
urinating. A cure requires ten or twelve 
days. The kava, moreover, acts like a 
bitter tonic. It is pleasant to take, stimu- 
lates the appetite, does not derange the 
| digestive functions, and produces neither 
| diarrhw@a nor constipation.— Gazette Médi- 
cale de Paris. 


}application. In such cases he uses either 
| the powder or an ointment of one part in 
| five, or a mixture (one in ten) of glycerine 
and the bromide. In many skin affections, 
(as chronic eczema, pityriasis and acne, in 
| phagedtena, ulcerative stomatitis, and 
| many other local inflammatory disorders, 
| he has found it of use. As alocal hemosta- 
| tic, a solution of one in fifty has served for 
/ epistaxis; and as a general hemostatic, its 
success in many cases of hemoptysis and 
|metrorrhagia was very marked, where 
ergot, perchloride of iron, and rhatany 
had failed. 


a a 
Carbolized Bran in Compound Fractures. 


Dr. L. Mason, of Brooklyn, states— 
‘The advantages possessed by bran prop- 

| erly mixed with carbolic acid as a dressing 
|in compound fractures are these: 1. The 
| discharge is disinfected as it flows into the 


| bran. 2. We have a dressing that is ‘germ 
| proof,’ and one that notably limits suppura- 
| tion. 3. We secure the anesthetic proper- 


ties of the acid. The method of carboliz- 
jing the bran is very easy, simply adding 
| crude carbolic acid to the quantity of bran 
| to be carbolized, stirring it at the same time. 
| A little experience will decide how much of 
the acid a given quantity of bran will re- 
| quire; an excess should be avoided. The 
‘bran retuins the properties of the acid for 
some time.”—New York Journal of Medi- 
| cine, September. 


Se See 
| Physiological Action of Jaborandi. 

| Dr. Fetrpro Cesar, of Rome, in the 
Gazzetta Medica, of that city, has an article 
entitled ‘* Physiological Experiments and 
Clinical Notes on the Polycarpus Pinnatus, 
| or so-called Jaborandi,” in which he comes 
to the following conclusions :—1. That 
| the jaborandi of Coutinho has an elective 
|action on the salivary glands. 2. That it 
| has a secondary action, but less constant 
and copious, upon the sudoriparous glands. 
3. That it has well-marked diuretic ac- 


ition. 4. That it produces no effect what- 
ever on the circulation, nor on the genera- 


tion of heat, nor (except in an unimportant 
| degree) onthe respiration. 5. That its 
/action is most efficacious when itis injected 
| into the veins. 6. That its after-effects are 
distinct debility, with an imperious thirst, 
| directly proportioned to the action of the 
;emunctories. These effects, however, are 
transitory, and soon disappear under re- 
| storative diet. 

| ———_#+e—— 


Eucalyptus Globulus in Dropsies. 


Dr. J. B. Leary, in the Proceedings of 
| the Medical Society of King’s County for 
| September, says that nearly four years ago 
he prescribed eucalyptus as a specific in 
; gonorrhoea. Then he noticed, also, its 
remarkable diuretic effect. He now re- 
| ports the more remarkably successful use 
| of ten-minim doses of the fluid extract in 
four cases of dropsy of long standing—the 
dropsy in one case being due to Bright's 
| disease ; in the second to cardiac hyper- 
| trophy by dilatation ; in the third to car- 
| diac disease ; and in the fourth to cardiac 
| hypertrophy. The doses were never in- 
| creased beyond ten minims three or four 
| times a day, but in some cases diminished 
to eight minims—the system at no time 
| tolerating it. 
| The Doctor adds that he has also given 
| the medicine in a great many cases of pas- 
| sive congestion of the kidneys, and always 
| with benefit. Patients while taking the drug 
| would sometimes complain of a very severe 
| congestive headache, accompanied with 
| tinitus aurium. The appetite was improved 
and in some cases a laxative condition of 
| the bowels was produced. ° 
It should be remembered in prescribing 
| it that the drug contains a resin which is 
| precipitated by many other agents. Dr. 
Leary’s most frequent combination was 
with digitalis.— Virginia Medical Monthly, 
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WANTED, 
Attention to our 44 column advertisement on page 
4. Yours, HARRIS & CO., Salem, Ohio. 


ES OTA Dene a EE ST 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


For Sale by W. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
ton Street, N. Y. 


ape Ln A OS) ET 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

Brick building, with stock of drugs and stationery, 
forsale. Termscash. For any one troubled with 
weak lungs this is a good opportanity. Also for 
sale, a good two-story frame dwelling, 24x36 ft. with 
kitchen attached, 17 ft. square, with 3 lots, each 
25x100 ft. Correspondence solicited. Address E. 
FRAN ‘HERE & SON, Lake Crystal,! Blue Earth 
Co., Minn. 


SS EE RET EDEL TOL EE a PTS 


DRUG STORE, CHEAP. 


Established 32 years; remodeled, with new and 
modern fixtures; well stocked with a fresh and 
carefully selected lot of drugs, medicines, liquors, 
fancy goods, &c,, &c.; is situated plea-antly on the 
main thoroughfare of Brooklyn, ED. Price, $2,800; | 
a bargain. Address, DRUGS, in care of Druaaists’ 
CIRcULAR. 


rs a a TE EE 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Two of the best retail stores on Broadway 
and 6th Avenue. 


One of the best located Drug Stores in Rochester, 


New York. 

An excellent business in Iowa city ; 
retiring. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
plo — with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


owner 


|any kind of work. 
| #. CG. S., care of DRuGa@IsTs’ CIRCULAR, 


| experience in retail stores, both 
| good references given W ould 
country. Address, J. W. A., Lock Box 18, Renovo, 


| state salary wanted, and give references. BORAX, 


1 
A first class drug store and fixpures. 


| Poughkeepsie, N. 


| stock, about $500.00, by inventory; terms cash, 


ZI : - . ; | 
Special Notices. | 
Pata LA DLP AL LPL AAI L 
THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVING RE- | 


tired from the firm of Arnold & McNary, may be | 
addressed as below. JAMES M. B. McNARY, 
Box 4728, P. O. 
ES 


SITUATION WANTED 
12 years’ experience; 
Address, 


in a wholesale or retail store; : 
competent to take charge or prescribe. 
DRUGS, P. O. Box 1094, Toronto, Ont. 


ES, 
AN EXPERIENCED DRUG CLERE, 


Aged 30 years, salary no object, with New York 
references, wants an engagement for next year. 
Address THOS. R MAY, Salters, South Carolina. | 


SITUATION WANTED, 


As Salesman or in store, in any part of the country, 
by a young man with 12 years’ experience in drug 
business: best reference. Address, JAS. M. WATT, | 
Indiana, Penn. | 


A SITUATION IS DESIRED | 


by a young man (Canadian) holding a ‘‘Diploma” | 
from *‘ College of Pharmacy, Toronto.”’ Experience 
3 years; best of references. Address, W. E. H., 
Box 134, Aurora, Ont. 


a 
WANTED, 


A situation asa Druggist; two years’ preaches ex- 
perience in the retail drug business. Willing to do 
Wages no object. Address, 
é Naas 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a single man, aged 25, strictly temperate, 10 years’ 
h P 

city and country; 
refer the Western 


Clinton Co., Penn. 


WANTED. 


A live, steady, temperate, single man, graduate 
in pharmacy. for a Western town; duties various; 


care DRuGGIsSTSs’ CIRCULAR. . 


ee 


AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG 


Graduate, speaking English and French, and pos- 
sessing all the requisite qualifications to manage a 
first-class Pharmacy in New York. If he is as de- 
sired, he may have an interest in the business; no 
cash required. Address, in French, B. R., care of 
the DruGeIsTs’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the finest Chestnut Street drug stores in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Address, M. B., P.O. Box 4812, 
New York. 


FOR SALE, 


Satisfactory 
reasons for selling. Watertown, Jefferson Co., 


N. Y., BE. F. COOPER. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
A splendid chance in a growing city; excellent 
standing and good trade. Address A. D. MARTIN, 


| 


FOR SALE, AT A SACRIFICE, 


One of the finest and most complete drug stores in 
Baltimore. A rare chance. Address G. “F. WAR- 
REN, Baltimore Post Office. 


FOR SALE, $2,000, 


A first-class Drug Store, doing a good paying 

business, in Brooklyn, N. Y. Rent, with lease. only 

$30 per month ; very little cash required. Address, | 
CARL A. SELIG, Station W, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

oe 2 ED 


FOR SALE—DRUG STORE 


in a desirable town. Good stock. Good reasons for 
selling. For further particulars, address, ROUCH- 
FUSS & NAGLE, 224 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

aE SEE ES 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Possession given March 1st (or sooner if urgent). 
Best location in city of 16,000 people Good reason 
or selling ; splendid chance for a German physician. 
Address DRUGGIS'T, Lock Box 47, Holyoke, Mass. 
ere SE I ETS ET, 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In one of the pleasantest villages on east end of 
Long Island; no heavy goods; price about $4,500 
cash; must be seen to be appreciated; none but those 
that mean business need apply. WM. W. TOOKER, 
Sag Harbor, Long Island. 


I A a nt 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In one of the best locations for a retail drug busi- 
ness, in a city of 24,000 inhabitants, with a tributary 
population of from 4,000 to 5.000, mostly German. 
Capital required about $2.500. Address, JUNKER- 
MANN & HAAS, Dubuque, Iowa. 


FOR SALE, 

A first-class village Drug Store, 70 miles from Chi- 

cago, an old Establishe Business, 1500 inhabitants, 

on canal and railroad, and a good surrounding coun- 

try. Will give reasons for selling on applicaticn. 

see A. W. HARTONG, Seneca, Lasalle Co., 
inois. | 


DRUG STORES FOR SALB. 
Randolph Co., lll., Drug store with Post Office, 


very sickly place; sales of quinine large, and_no 
other drug store within ten miles; Gloucesier Co., 
N.J., $1,200, no competition; Washington City, 
D. C., $12,50), worth $15,000. Philadelphia drug 
stores at all prices; Pulaski Co., Ga., this is a great 
bargain, Erie Co., N Y., pleasant village, popula- 
tion, 1000. Address, ‘‘ DICKSON’S DRUG STORE 
EXCHANGE,” Philadelphia. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH BPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 
JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 

RY WINES, 
C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 
L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 
OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES, Gc. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPvoOoRTVERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


——————_—————— 
PEREA BROTHERS, 


No, 52 Broaduay, New York, 
P.O. Box 2542. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Havana, Imported and Key West 
CIGARS. 


Agents for the fine brand of Cigars, “Superior de 
Domingo,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and Camelia’s Cigarettes. 


BIG BARGAINS OFFERED IN JOB LOTS OF 
CIGARS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


TINFOIL AND BOTTLE CAPS. 


WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


_184 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORE 
Great Western Gun Works 
RIFcES, 
SHOT GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


And Ammunition of every kind. Gun and Pistol 


Materials. Fine Fishing Tackle. Write for Price 
Lists. Address, P 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


91 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


YOUR PRESCRIPTION TRADE INCREASED, 


By supplying Physicians with the 


Case-Recard Prescription Book. 


The most complete thing ever designed. It enables 
the physician to keep full notes of the condition of 
each patient, and also recor the prescription. It 
contuins a VisiTine List which will accommodate 
the largest practice; also tables of doses, weights 
and measures, poisons and antidotes, etc. 

Price, to Druggists, with their card printed on the 
back of the prescription blank, $6.00 for 16; $16.50 
for 50; $30.00 for 100. 


SEND THIRTY CENTS FOR SAMPLE. 


Also 
Self-Sealing Air-Tight Vaccine Case, 


Which will kee 
other method. 


crusts or quills longer than any 
rice, $1.50. Send for circular. 


Office Case-Record, $1.50; Medical Charts, 50 cents 
per doz.; Case Book, with diagrams, $5.00. 


Address, CASE-RECORD CO., 


224 Laurel 8t., 


| 


| names printe 


| 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. / 619 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


: 


COLGATE & COS 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


ROSODORA TOILET WATER. — 


0 


MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 


> 


, 


In boxes of half dozen half pint \, 


bottles. 
Two bottles of each perfume, 


A saleable assortment for druggists, 
—— 


IMPORTERS OF 


TAF T sprctarriss, 


TYLE 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—Wett India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmesen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. ‘ 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Gils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. 


CARBOLIC ACID, 


Dry, for Prescription Trade. 
SOLID AND LIQUID CARBOLIC ACID,» 
all grades, wurranted pure and equal 
to any imported. . 
CARBOLIC ACID SOAP, 10 per cent. Carbol- 
ic Acid, neatly packed, and warranted an elegant, — 
reliable Tvilet Article. 


CARBOLATE OF LIME DISINFECT- 
ING POWDER, warranted to contain 10 per 
cent. Carbolic Acid, thoroughly efficient. Put up 
in tin boxes, 1 1b. each. ; 


Prices and Samples on application. 
(AGENT WANTED IN ALL Towns. 
Manufactured by 


SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
2426, 2428, 2430 Washington Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEAMON’S 
ANILINE DYES, 


The Best and Cheapest Dyes for family 
use in the world. 


Druggists who have a stock of these Dyes can | 


obtain a supply of handsome circulars, with their 


on, by sending their names to the 
proprietors. Any one needing a new sample card 
will be furnished on application. : 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


JAMES M. ALLEN Co., : 
290 PHEARL SITREET. N. Ys 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in ! 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
SMALTS, &c., &. 


Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder, &c., &c. 3 


FF. EE. SPPinTrS8eimRM, 


Importer and Jobber of 


Drnggists’ Sand. ies & Fancy Goods, 
186 William St., New York. 4 
COLORIFIC | *sien tetas 


Boswell & Warner’s Colorific for the Hair. 
All Druggists. Depot, 9 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


- 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


a TR ET ES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1877. 


Now is the time to subscribe to the ‘‘ Druggists, 
Circular,” $1.60; ‘Am. Journal of Pharmacy,” 
3.00; ‘Chemist and Druggist,”’ $2.50; ‘' Med cal 
imes.’’ $4.00. Iwill be pleased to hear at once 
from all my old subscribers and friends, and a8 
many new ones as possible; and will, as usual, send 
rec-ipts by return mail for all money recei ed. 
Address WM. M. DICKSON, Drugelates Agent, 


r 
m 


} 


% 


| 30 of the present number. 


January, 1877. | 


Notes and Queries. 


Notick.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
yp Br month, and accompanied with the name of 

e ‘er. 


The Druggists’ Circular for 1877. 
Price $1.60, postage prepaid. See page 
It contains a 
short but interesting exposition of the 
CIRCULAR. 


(New Haven County, Conn.).—We have re- 
ceived a dollar and sixty cents from one of our 
subscribers in the above-mentioned county; but as 
the sender has failed to send his name, we are un- 


_ able to give him credit for the money. 


N. @. H. (Buffalo).—InkK FoR MARKING. Instead 
of the nitrate of silver preparations, which of course 
can perhaps hardly be excelled, there are several 
equally good for many purposes, and for some uses 
better. They resist alkalies, acids, chlorine, iodine, 
and no menstrua will dissolve them that will not 
also destroy the tissue on which they have been em- 
ployed. They cannot be conveniently used with 
pens, but they are well adapted to ¢dypes and stencil 
plates. 

1. Take of genuine Trinidad asphaltum, one 
part; oil of turpentine, four parts; lampblack or 
ivory black, enough to give a strong black color. 
Rub together thoroughly. 

2. Lampblack (previously heated to dull redness 
in a covered vessel) 14 oz.; triturate with good black 
ink (added gradually), 1 pint. There are many 


others; but the above, we presume, will answer your 


purpose. In back volumes of the CrrcuLar are to 
be found aconsiderable number that, no doubt, are 
in no respect inferior. 


B. W. (Charlesion).—To Cotor Ivory BAuts. In 
former years we published a way to proceed for ac- 
complishing this purpose. Without repeating our- 
selves we offer you the following methods. It may 
be stated, however, in imine, that ivory can be dyed 
the same as wool, by carefully first cleaning from 
grease and other impeding matters. You will begin 
for BLAcK by washing the ivory in alkaline water, 
then immersing for a time in a weak neutral solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and afterwards exposing it 
to the light; or drying and then dipping it in a weak 
solution of hydrosulphate of ammonia. 

Brown may be given to the ivory by following 
the foregoing directions, except that the solution of 
silver should be considerably weaker. 

For GREEN, dissolve the acetate of copper in rine- 
gar, and allow the ivory to lie in the solution for a 
short time, being careful to use a glass or stone- 
ware vessel as the vat. The same end may be at- 
tained by taking two parts of acetale of copper and 
one part of muriate of ammonia dissolved in soft 
water. 

Rep.—Make an infusion of cochineal in liquor of 
ammonia, then immerse the ivory after having 
soaked it for a few minutes in water slightly acidu- 


_ lated with aqua fortis. 


PurpPLe.—Make a weak solution of terchloride of 
gold, steep init the ivory, and then expose it to the 


» light. 


Ivory may be WHITENED or bleached by placing it 
for a little time in water acidulated with sulphurous 
acid, or with chloride of lime, or chlorine in solution. 


- All these colors can be given to ivory by using 


. 


for the purpose some of the aniline preparations. 
Though not exactly an answer to your questions, we 
append to the foregoing suggestions that ivory may 
be silvered by the following process: Immerse it in 
a weak solution of nitrate of silver, where let it re- 
main until it has acquired a deep yellow color, then 


| take it out and dip it in a glass vessel of clear water, 


after which expose it, in the water, to the rays of 
the sun. In some three hours the ivory will have 
become black, but on being rubbed the black sur 
face will soon be changed to a brilliant silver. 


W. Z. & Uo. (New York) send the following re- 


_ commendations for ADMINISTERING SALICYLIC 


Actp, A large amount of time, labor, and material 
has of late been wasted in the endeavors to find a 
solvent for salicylic acid. It is self-evident that in 
all cases where a solvent is used, the dispenser will 
get a solution of a compound of salicylic acid, 
which can never act asthe free acid would. Hence 
the oft-recorded failures of salicylic acid to have the 
desired and expected success. 

Why not administer the salicylic acid in hot tea, 
which will hold it in solution according to its de- 
gree of heat in proportions of 18—50 to 1; orin 
sherry or madeira, which will dissolve it in propor- 
tions of about 10 tol. Only if the free acid 1s em- 
ployed a beneficial effect may be relied upon. If a 
solvent must be used, the following method is re- 
commended; it is preferable to any other solvent, 
and now in use inthe Berlin hospitals—viz.: Dis- 
solve the salicylic acid in aqua ammonia, and then 
slightly oversaturate with dilute acetic acid. Ace- 
tate of ammonia is an almost indifferent substance. 
{Substantially this ammonia solvent is proposed on 
p. 203 of December last.) 
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| PURPLE FoR SHow BorriEes.—A correspondent | stance, rich in hydrogen, and chloride of lime a 
| complained last month that he was unable to pre- 


{a short time since. 


| lent color. 


pare a good color by the formula given by * Junior”? 
Another, writing under the 
name of Proprietor, has quite a different experience 
to relate. 
red atid purple show-colors in October. 
excellent. 
bundance of color, requiring a large addition of 
water to produce the requisite shade. The deep 
color which I used has faded perceptibly, stand- 
ing as it does every day exposed to the sun. As 
soon as it becomes hardy and fast, I shall reduce it 
still more with water, and expect to have an excel- 
GLYCERINE added to SHow-cotors in- 
creases their brilliancy.” 


W. (Baltimore, Ma.).—The following has been 
proposed : 
FLAyonIne Extract OF BLACKBERRY. 


Tincture of orris root (1-8)... ..... 1 pint. 
Acetic ether, .°.0 20.2 S24 5. de 80'drops. 
Butyrio ethers: ...'.. 209. 208. EO orté 


Acetic acid 4 drachms. 
The liquid is colored red with either cudbear or 


aniline free from arsenic. 


Apprentice (Cleveland, O.).—(1.) The prescription 
forwarded is rather complicated; but it cannot be 
said that it betrays ignorance or carelessness on the 
part of the writer. (2.) CHLORATE OF POTASSA IS 
SOLUBLE in about sixteen times its own weight of 
water, at the ordinary temperature, 60° F. It is, 
therefore, useless to attempt to make solutions con- 
taining more than half a drachm of the salt to one 
fluid ounce of watery liquid. (3.) In making Liquor 
AMMONL® AOETATIS by the first officinal process, it 
is indifferent whether the carbonate of ammonia be 
effloresced or not. In following the second process, 
as the exact weight of the carbonate is given, only 
the translucent parts of the lumps should be used. 
(4.) StmpLeE Syrup, when made of the full officinal 
strength, requires no addition to keep it from fer- 
menting. In warm weather, the bulk of 1t should 
be preserved in acool place. and the store bottle 
always kept full. The addition of glycerine, or 
Hoffman’s auodyne, which you suggest, is ob- 
jectionable and unnecessary. 


J. C. (Venango, Pa.\.—To DYE Kip @LOVES BLACK. 
If the gloves have been worn, they must be first 
cleansed with benzine; they are then moistened with 
water, and put on wooden hands of the proper size. 
While in that position they are successively painted 
with an infusion of nutgalls, a decoction of logwood 
and a solution of sesqui-acetate of iron. The treat- 
mentis repeated a second time, if necessary; when 
the gloves are dry, they are removed from the forms 
and stretched carefully in all directions with the 
hand, to renderthem supple. All the liquids ap- 
plied should be nearly cold, and in no case warmer 
than the hand can bear. 


E. (Denver, Col.).—A good Brown Hair Dye is | 


the expressed juice of the shell of green walnuts 
It may be kept by the addition of a little alcohol, 
oreven comm n salt. It requires no mordant, and 


never injures the hair, like otherdyes. Another way | 
isto add ammonia to the ordinary black hair dye | 
made from nitrate of silver, described in the back | 


numbers of the CrrouLar. The more ammonia is 
added, the lighter is the shade obtained. 

P. (Rochester, N. Y.).—(1) SuLPHOCYANATE OF 
AmMONIA is conveniently prepared by digesting hy- 
drocyanic acid with yellow hydrosulphate of am- 
monia, and boiling off the excess of the latter. The 
salt is obtained in the shape of a deliquescent crys- 
talline mass. It is used sometimes as a reagent for 
ferric salts, with which it forms no precipitate, but 
a deep blood-red solution. Indirectly, it is also em- 
ployed for detecting prussic acid in the following 
manner: The cyanide, or the substance suspected to 
be such, is mixed in a watch-glass with some hy- 
drochloric acid, and covered with another watch- 
glass, to which a few drops of yellow sulphide of 
ammonium adhere. On heating the mixture, hydro- 
cyanic acid—if any be present—is disengaged and 
combines with the sulphide, producing sulphocyan- 


ate of ammonia; this, after the expulsion of the | 


excess of sulphide, yields the characteristic red 
color with a solution of ferric chloride. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME AND GLYCERINE AS AN Ex- 
PLOSIVE MixTuRE.—B. (Oakland, Cal.) writes that 
recently, endeavoring to ascertain in what propor- 
tion chloride of lime could be dissolved in glycer- 
ine, quite an explosion occurred. The mixture 
suddenly took a “‘spirt”’ upwards, about six inches 
in the air. It was boiling hot, and severely burnt 
the hands of the assistant who was conducting the 
experiment. Our correspondent desires to know 
what is the nature of the chemical action which 
took place. In answer, we reply that, like most ex- 
plosions, the reaction cannot easily be explained by 
chemicalsymbols. But, in a general way, it may be 
said that glycerine being a readily oxidizable sub- 


He says: ‘‘I tried Junior's receipts for , 
Both are | 
For purple, the formula yields a supera- | 


| powerful oxidant with strong affinity for hydrogen, 
| when the two substances are brought into contact a 
violent reaction results. As a consequence, con- 


siderable heat and gases are developed, and an | 


explosion may ensue, as is always the case when 
great heat is suddenly liberated under favoring cir- 
cumstances. It is well to bear in mind the property 
possessed by glycerine of easily forming explosive 
compounds. The mere mention of the name, nitro- 
glycerine, is of itself a sufficient caution. But 
aside of this non-pharmaceutical combination, it 


prepared. Permanganate of potassa, chromic acid, 
and other powerful oxidants besides chloride of 
lime are known to form explosive compounds with 
glycerine, and haye already more than once been 
| the cause of accidents. We hope the experience 
related by our correspondent will not be lost on the 
| readers of the CrrcuLarR. 


P. U. (Zanesville, O.).— SOLUTION oF BIMECONATE 
| OF MoORPHIA : 
Bimeconate of morphia.... 
Alcohol. 


. 10 grains. 
1 fl. drachm., 
5 Ee le OT BS 13 fl. drachms. 
This solution is of about the same strength as 
laudanum. The salt is made as follows: 
Meconic acid . 200 grains. 
Boiling water, sufficient. 
Dissolve and add : 
Morphia, sufficient, or about... 
Evaporate to dryness. Dose, 
grain. 


.... 310 grains. 
one-fourth of a 


J. W. (Detroit, Mich.) —GRANVILLE’s COUNTER- 
IkRITANT Lotions. The sé/der is made as follows: 


| Water of ammonia, sp. gr. 882.... 4 fl. drachms. 
| Spirit of rosemary....... af gill 
Spirit of camphor (1—16)......... 1 Se 


The stronger is the subjoined : 
Water of ammonia, sp. gr. 882.... 
Spirit of rosemary 
Spirit of camphor 
The milder is generally sufficient to produce full 

vesication in from three to ten minutes. The 

stronger is seldom used except in apoplexy and to 
produce cauterization. 


5 fl. drachms. 


“cc 


G. (Fort Plain, N. Y.).—PHOSPHIDE OF ZINC is a 
well-defined body, gray, friable, not easily altered 
in moist air, and readily decomposed by the acids 
of the stomach into a harmless zinc salt and gaseous 
phosphoretted hydrogen, which exerts the same ac- 
tion on the system as phosphorus dissolved in oil. 
Owing to these properties, it has been suggested as 
a substitute for phosphorus in solution. It is pre- 
pared by passing the vapor of phosphorus over zinc 
heated to ebullition in a current of dry hydrogen. 
It may be administered in pills or in powders, each 
containing one sixty-fourth of a grain of active 
phosphorus, in the following manner : 

PILLS OF PHOSPHIDE OF ZINC. 
Phosphide™ofi zine. snug ss 12 grains. 
Powdered extract of liquorice. ...... 20“ 
Syrup of gum, sufficient. 

To make one hundred pills. 

POWDERS OF PHOSPHIDE OF ZINC. 
Phosphide of zinc 6 grains. 
Starch or sugar SS 
Mix and divide into fifty powders. 

The dose is one pill, or powder, per day, gradu- 
ally increased to two, three, or even five, their use 
being omitted for a few days when they cause vomit- 
ing or diarrheea. 


M. J. (Cairo, Il.).—The botanical name of GAL 
OF THE EArRtH is Prenanthes Frasevi. The root is 
said to be bitter, astringent and tonic. 


R A. (Columbus, O.).—Actpum HyprRocyanicum 
AND Prussic AcrD. Our correspondent wishes to 


| know what is the difference between the two, as a 


“Cincinnati professor says there is.” Wood and 
Bache give the two terms as synonymous—that is, 
meaning the same substance. It may be, however, 
that in trade parlance the two names are applied to 
products of different strengths. The shortest way 
to decide the question, it appears to us, would have 
been to write to the gentleman himself. 


Usr OF THE INDEX OF A BALANCE.— WV. ( Pittsfield, 
N. H.) writes: *‘On my scales there is a segment of 
acircle graduated, wilh a pointer attached to the 
beam of the scale. I am told that these graduations 
may be used instead of weights in compounding 
medicines. Is that so?” 

[ANSWER.—It is only partly true. and the indica- 
tions thus obtained are only approximate. The 
object of the index of a scale is to enable the 
weigher to estimate small fractions of weights. If. 
for instance, a body weighing between fifty-nine and 
sixty grains is laid in one of the pans, when fifty- 
nine grains are placed in the other pan. the pointer 
marks, let us suppose, three degrees to the left, and 
when one more grain is added to the weight, the 
index marks five degrees on the opposite side ; the 
weight of the body may then be estimated to be 


fifty-nine grains gnd gquarter. This is supposing 


frequently happens that dangerous mixtures con- | 
taining glycerine are prescribed or attempted to be | 


the scales are supplied with nothing smaller than 
grain weights, for the use of the weight itself gives 
more reliable results. Analytical balances are sup- 
plied with a ‘‘rider,’’ or small piece of wire made to 
slide on one side®f the beam, which is graduated so 
as toindicate known fractions of milligrammes. In 


| this case, the weight noted is as accurate as if it had 


been observed in the usual manner. The indica- 
tions of the pointer, on the contrary, are only 
approximative and proportionate, for they vary ac- 
cording to the weight supported by the scales. 
When the pans are heavily loaded, it takes more 
to deviate the index the same number of degrees 
than when they hold a comparatively light weight.} 


J. T. C. (Portsmouth, O.).—(1.) SaLicyiic Acip 
AND WHITE LEAD. Our correspondent says that op 
mixing two drachms of the acid with half an ounce 
of glycerine and half an ounce of white lead, 


ground in oil, he observed after a few minutes a sort 


of fermentation, and he wishes to know what change 
takes place. He must have overlooked the fact that 
white lead is mostly composed of carbonate of 
lead, and that the supposed fermentation could be 


| nothing else than an evolution of carbonie acid 
| caused by the action of salicylic acid. The same 


effect is, of course, produced by all acids in general; 
in the present instance, salicylate of lead is formed 
at thesame time. (2.) OIL FoR CoLOoGNE WATER 
may be made from almost any good formula for 
cologne by simply omitting the alcohol. The fol- 
lowing are given as examples : 


Li Neroliisec5. 5 thas: . 14 fluid drachms. 
Oil of lemon.... ........ 8 ‘** ounces. 

<* lavender.) =... 02. 4 “ drachms. 

Mix. This will make two gallons of cologne 
water. 

If. Oi] cof Javender®... 00208 see 2 ounces. 
‘. berganiot. aes... hast 3 ounces. 

nase MCINNAMBOD -31.4). ss sieae 2 drachme. 

IN GTO er nccierts ninth eateries uctalses 2 drachms. 
Gram (mUakes secs ol. seis leis 4 grains. 


Mix. This corresponds to one gallon. 


TY. Oilof bergamot... . 5. so. .un- 3 ounces. 
oor e LEMLONG stapes oiercioe 3 ounces. 
FS Slavender.govte toes sis 2 ounces. 
=* | ep LOCOMATY es seks 36 Voie 2 drachms. 
Se ee CLOVGR a teen tie cc ante 50 drops. 
Bee SPOBC Go cepts cr Soins .ateiels)s ecic 10 drops. 
Nerolinnseactsecore cin nen mins 40 drops. 
Mix. This is sufficient to make two gallons. 


Ergot (New York).—Cuinorwin. The article sold 
under that name in commerce is a rather compli- 
cated substance. When pure. it ought to dissolve 
in acids and in alcohol. If you have failed in effect- 
ing a solution by means of a suflicient quantity of 
either menstruum, you may conclude that the arti- 
cle treated contains some impurities. 


S.J. (Vermont, Il.).—(1.) To DETANNATE ELIXxIRs 
or CALISAYA Bark. The process has, more than 
once, been given in former numbersof THE Drue- 
GisTs’ CIRCULAR; but as the present issue begins a 
new volume, we believe the subject is interesting 
enough to many druggists to deserve to be here 
treated again. The method described below applies 
to a certain kind of elixir; but it can easily be mod- 
ified so as to suit other similar preparations. 


Calisaya bark.... . ... 24 ounces. 


Bitter orange peel................... 16 a 
Corlanderisceds ts ccncesee ee teats 4 . 
Cardamom seed. ......... 1 ounce. 
Ceylon cinnamon................ 3 ounces. 
Anise seed... ...... 1 ounce. 


Reduce the drugs to a moderately fine powder, and 
exhaust it with a mixture of one part, by measure, 
of alcohol and three of water, so as to obtain twenty 
pints of percolate. From six pints of the officinal 
solution of tersulphate of iron, prepare hydrated 
oxide of iron, wash it well, measure it, and to every 
four measures add one measure of alcohol. Then 
add of this to the percolate sufficient to deprive it 
of its cincho-tannic acid. The absence of the latter 
is readily ascertained by the addition of a drop of 
tincture of muriate of iron to a filtered portion of 
the liquid treated, which should not be colored by 
such admixture. Should coloration result, the de- 
gree of faintness will serve as a guide to the further 
quantity of oxide of iron necessary to completely 
detannate the preparation. As soon as the result is 
obtained, the mixture is thrown on a muslin strain- 
er, and when the liquid ceases to pass, the residue is 
washed on the strainer with sufficient of a mixture 
of one measure of alcohol and three of water, to 
make the strained liquid equal to five gallons. The 
elixir is then finished in the usual manner by adding 
two gallons of syrup and various essential oils. (2.) 
To Fitter Exixirs, we believe there is nothing 
better than the round French filtering-paper now 
sold by all wholesale druggists. (8.) We are unable 
to understand how such a mixture could spoil, and 
can therefore recommend nothing to improve its 
“keeping *’ properties. 


R. G. (Denver, Col.).—The sickness you mention, 
that is experienced by some persons, is well known. 
It is called in mountainous countries by differer | 
names, In English, it is mountain sickness, 
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A THERMOMETRIOCAL Discussion.—F. P. (Jeffer- 

sonville, Ind.) says he has had many arguments on 

the following point: When a thermometer is placed 

out of doors, will it make any difference in the tem- 

perature registered whether the omen is pro- 

tected from the wind, or whether ifls exposed to a 

cold north or northwester? If it affects the ther- 

mometer, he wishes to know to what extent. The 

question is one of those which appear to be easy 

enough to solve experimentally, necessary precau- 

tions being taken to exclude causes of error. In, 
theory, all things being equal, there is no reason 

why still air orair in motion should affect the instru- 

ment differently. The human body, it is true. feels 

the cold more keenly when the wind is blowing than 

when the atmosphere is quiet; but this effect is due 

tg the evaporation from the skin, which actually re- 

duces the temperature of the body much more than 

would the cold alone. Indirectly, a strong wind, by 
causing a rapid evaporation from damp objects that 
may be near enough to the thermometer to affect it, 
may influence the degree recorded; otherwise, we 
cannot see how the action of the wind on the dry 
bulb of a thermometer could make any appreciable 
difference. 

W. X. (Rochester, N. Y.).—To DissoLvE SHELLAC, 
alcohol of 93 degrees may be said to be the only 
practicable solvent. Wood-spirit may be substituted | 
in whole or in part; but owing to its unpleasant, | 
penetrating smell, it can only be used in exceptional | 


cases. 


J. N. (Escanaba, Mich.) NORWEGIAN GREEN OIL 
is the Oleum carminativum mitius of the Norwegian 
Pharmacopea, only it is colored green with fresh 
grass, or a mixture of turmeric and indigo. The fol- | 
lowing are the officinal directions: 

MILDER CARMINATIVE OIL. 


{nfused oil of German chamomile. 16 ounces. 
Oil of peppermint. 
Oil of caraway. . 


1 ounce. 
6 drachms. 


INFUSED OIL OF GERMAN CHAMOMILE. 


1 pound. 
. 2 pounds, 


German chamomile. 
Alcohol 


Macerate for twelve hours; then add: 


Olive oil.... 4 pounds. 


Digest in a water-bath until the alcohol has | 


evaporated, then express and filter. 


A Latin Name FOR HyDRATE OF CHLORAL,— 
H. (Cameron, Til.) asks: “Is Hydratis chloraiis | 
proper for hydrate of chloral?’ 


[ANswER.—The name appears good enough for 
pharmaceutical Latin, if it be used in the genitive 
case, as is the custom in prescriptions. The German | 
Pharmacopeia employs the term Chloralumn Hydra- 
tum, and the United States Pharmacopeia simply | 
Chioral, both in the nominative case. 
probably as good as the other; but we confess to a 
preference forthe American term. The genitive, 
we suppose. would be chloralis; although some 
perhaps might make it an undeclinable noun. One | 
objection against the word chloralum is thatit might | 
create a confusion with the disinfecting liquid of 
the same n’me. now somewhat used in England and 
in this country. ] 


: ! 
One name is 


J, B.—One gram or gramme is equal to 15°434 troy | 
grains, or fifteen grains and a half, approximately. 


X, ¥. Z. (Hvansville, 7U.).—We know of no medi- | 
cal school of the name which you mention, Con- 
cerning the same subject, we refer you to a para- 
graph which appeared in THE DruGaISTS’ CIRCULAR | 
for October, 1876, page 176. A circular is there re- 
printed as sent by an enterprising college secretary, 
offering the title of Doctor of Pharmacy on sus- 
piciously easy terms. The two establishments, pos- | 
sibly, have an identity of interests. 

P. A. (Mount Joy, Pa.).—Cov-Liver OIL WITH | 
LACTOPHOSPHATE OF LimE. By decreasing the 
proportion of phosphate of lime, you will avoid the 
unpleasant acidity which is a cause of complaint. 
The formula followed by you appears to be liable to 
more than one objection. First, the quantity of 
phosphate directed is unnecessarily large, and there- | 
fore requires so much acid to hold it in solution as 
to produce a very acid preparation. Sixteen grains 
of phosphate of lime to the fluid ounce of solution, 
as recommended by some, is quite enough for prac- 
tical purposes. Then, the direction to use glacial 
phosphoric acid, to the total exclusion of lactic acid, 
for dissolving the precipitate. is evidently an error. 
Lactic acid is, of course, the solvent that should be 
employed for making lactophosphate of lime. The | 
exact quantity of acid needed for effecting the so- 
lution is given in none of the formule that we have 
seen proposed for the preparation now under discus- | 
sion; but we would suggest the following procedure | 
as being worth a trial: Take the requisite weight of 
dry precipitated phosphate of lime, dissolve it in di- 
lute muriatic acid, filter the solution, and add to it 


| OF SYRUPS. 


| can be afforded, as there is none to spare. 


| which we may call the commercial proportions, are | 
| such as to allow the syrup to be brought to ebulli- | 


| oration, by either applying a brisker heat for a short- 


| in the same communication: 


| less, transparent crystals. 


| large quantity. by water, forming an acid solution. 


la graduate or porcelain dish, add to it enough cold | 
water to make the bulk of the mixture equal to 
about three-fourths the expected measure of the 
completed solution. To this add lactic acid by 
small portions, stirring constantly, and allowing 
some time to elapse between each addition of acid. 
The reaction should not be hurried, and on no ac- 
count should heat be applied. When the solution 
is effected, add enough cold water to complete the 
requisite measure, and filter if necessary. By noting 
the quantity of acid employed, you will have useful 
data for subsequent operations; and if you would | 
report the result of your observations, we would | 
gladly publish it for the benefit of the readers of 
THE Druee@ists’ CIRCULAR. 


J. F. (Mexico, Mo.).—XANTHIUM SPINOSUM, as a 
specific against hydrophobia, was noticed in THE 
Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR for last August, page 138. 


| Since that time, but little more has been said in re- | 


gard to its virtues. The articles which have subse- | 
quently appeared in European papers haye con- 

firmed, toa certain extent, the first observations. 
but nothing new of importance has been presented. | 


‘Saccharum (Lynchburg, Va.).—CRYSTALLIZATION | 
Our correspondent says he is in great | 


trouble in regard to his syrups. He has tried the 


| ofticinal proportions, those of Parrish, and the pro- 


portions of twenty-eight ounces (avoirdupois) of 
sugar to one pint of water, for simple syrup; yet, 
almost invariably, he has a plentiful crop of sugar 
crystals in his shelf-bottles in a few days after the 
syrup ix completed. He therefore applies to the 
* Notesand Queries’ column for an explanation and 
aremedy. Without entermg into an unnecessary | 


discussion of a rather extensive subject, we briefly 


answer that our correspondent must be at fault in 
his manipulations. Owing to either the shape of the 
vessels used,to the mode of applying heat, or other | 
causes, too much water is allowed to evaporate dur- 
ing the operation of dissolving the sugar, When the 
officinal proportions are employed, no loss of water 
Parrish’s 


formula leaves a little more margin; but the third, | 


tion—as some prefer to do—without danger of after- 
crystallization. If even this last formula has failed | 
in his hands, our correspondent must modify his | 
process, and reduce the loss of water through evap- | 


er time, or operating in deeper vessels. Such is the 
simple remedy. 


J. BR. (Rockland, Me.).—The subjoined has been 
recommended for GUMMING LABELS: 


Dextrine. wale 2S poles 
Acetic acid....... 

Water 

Alcohol.... 


Dissolve the dextrine in the mixture of acid and 
water, and add the alcohol. 


2 ounces, 
. 1 ounce. 

5 onnceés. 

1 ounce. 


To Keep CHLorgipE or Lime, H. A. (Jefferson, O.) 


| recommends the use of snuff-jars as the best things | 
|thatcan be found They are filled with the product, 
| and tied over with several thicknesses 


of glazed 


paper. They are to be carefully closed again in the 


| same manner every time any chloride is taken out, 
| and the chemical rarely becomes damp.—The fol- | 


lowing are the answers to the queries forwarded | 
(1.) BERLIN BLUE is | 
the same thing as Prussian blue. (2.) PrRosmic 
Acrip, or simply Osmic <Actp, is the tetroxide of 
osmium Os O,; it is the volatile, strongly smelling 
compound formed when osmium, or either of its 
lower oxides, is heated in the air, or treated with 
nitric or nitro-muriatic acid. It may be prepared 
by heating osmium in a current of oxigen gas, and | 
condenses in the cool part of the apparatus in color- 
It melis below 212° F., 
and boils at a temperature a little above its melting 
point. Its vapor has an intolerably pungent odor, | 
attacks the eyes strongly and painfully, and is ex- 
cessively poisonous. It is dissolved slowly, but in 
It is a powerful oxidizing agent, decolorizing indigo | 
solution, separating iodine from iodide of potassium, | 
converting alcohol into aldehyde and acetic acid, | 
etc. It dissolves iu alkalies, forming yellow-red so- 
lutions, which are inodorous when cold; but when 
heated give off the tetroxide and free oxygen, 
leaving a residue of alkaline osmite. Osmium is 
generally found associated with iridium and pla- | 
tinum, and is considered a dangerous impur- 
ity in these metals. Osmic acid is so deadly a 
poison that it is said that one-thousandth part of a | 
grain of it, set free in a volume of air of one hundred 
cubic yards, would nearly kill every person respiring | 
this air, (8.) ALKARSIN, also named CacopyL, on 
account of its repulsive odor, is a compound radical 
containing arsenic. It is prepared by distilling | 
acetate of potassa with arsenious acid. Equal | 
weights of the two, well dried, are intimately mixed | 


a slight excess of ammonia; throw the magma on a 
muslin strainer, and wash it thoroughly with cold 
water, Then transfer the precipitate, still moist, to 


and introduced into a glass retort connetted with a 
condenser and tubulated receiver cooled by ice, a | 
tube being attached to the receiver to carry away 


| elementary works on chemistry and pharmacy. 


| ous ingredients; 


| needed for coloring purposes. 
French law severely punishes all those found guilty | 
of adding ‘‘ aniline caramel’’ to wines; buc the use | 
| of any other artificial coloring is likewise forbidden. | 
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the permanently gaseous products to some distance 
from the experimenter, Heat is then applied, and 
gradually increased to redness. At the close of the 
operation, the receiver is found to contain two 
liquids, besides a quantity of reduced arsenic. The 


heavier of these is crude cacodyl, which is repeated- , 


ly washed by agitation with rwater, previously-freed 
from air by boiling, and afterwards re-distilled from 
caustic potassa in a vessel filled with pure hydrogen 
gas. All these operations must be conducted in open 
air. According to the modern notation, the formula 
of cacodyl is: As, (C H,),, Alkarsin is very vola- 
tile, and has a strong tendency to spontaneously 
take fire in the air; if we add that its vapors are 
highly poisonous and emit a most unearthly stench, 
you will have the description of a body worthy to 
take place side by side with osmic acic, just treated 
above. 

C.J. (Hau 
PREVENTIVE. 


Claire, 
The form of lamp described in your 


letter is familiar to us, and its danger well known | 


from unpleasant personal experience. These lamps 
were, at one time, extensively used here; but they 
have now almost entirely disappeared under the veto 


| of insurance companies. The so-called ** inexplosive | 


burning fluid’ consumed by it is benzine, or gaso- 
line pure and simple—a most dangerous explosive 
liquid. 


fraudulent device intended to lead the buyer into a 
sense of false security. 
know, neither salt nor carbonate of potassa can 
change the character of the liquid, since they are 
not even soluble in it; while adrachm of camphor 
dissolved in a gallon of gasoline can afford no pro- 
tection against explosion. 
correct; if gas can be generated by simply heating 


| the tubes through which the liquid flows, it natu- | 
| rally follows that, by sufficient heat, enough gas can | 
| be formed anywhere to make with airan explosive 


mixture. Have nothing to do with such illuminat- 


|} ing materials, and dissuade your neighbors from 


handling them and believing the assertions of tray- 
elling agents who have them for sale. 


L.A. D. (New Orleans, La.).—(.) To DetEcr AL- | 
BUMEN IN URINE, acidulate a portion Of the clear | 


urine in a test tube with a few drops of acid—nitric 


acid is best—and boil; flocks, or coagula, will sep- | 
The addition of acid | 


arate if albumen be present. 
is intended to keep the phosphates in solution. (2.) 
To Detect Suear. To a portion of the clear urine 


| in a test tube add five or ten drops of a solution of 


sulphate of copper; pourin enough of a solution of 


| caustic potassa, or soda, to re-dissolve the precip- 
| itate whieh forme at first; slowly heat the solution 


to near the boiling point; a yellow, yellowish-red, 


| or red precipitate is formed if sugar be present. 
Such questions, and others relating to the simple ex- | 


amination of morbid urine, are treated more fully 
than it is possible to do in these columns in most 


of them can be obtained by addressing JoHn NEw- 
Ton, care of Tae Drueea@tsts’ CrRcuLAR. (3.) Pills 


| cannot satisfactorily be coated with sugar in small | 
| other, but not with all, sesquisalts of iron—the ferric — 
| combinations with organic acids being, we believe, 


quantities. 


PuRE ANILINE SAuts.—A. H. (Cincinnati, 0.) 
writes: ‘‘In the September number of the Crrcu- 
LAR it is stated that Messrs. Bergeron and Clouet, of 
France, have demonstrated by a series of experi- 
ments that pure aniline salts are not poisonous. 
Can you inform me whether such chemically pure 
salts are to be obtained in New York, or if not there, 


| 
| where they may be had?” 


[Answer.—In spite of the authorities cited, some | 


chemists maintain that aniline compounds are 
poisonous even when they are free from all deleteri- 
the weight of evidence, however, 
goes to proye pretty conclusively that aniline reds, 
when pure, are harmless in the minute quantities 
It is true that the 


In regard to the question, how to procure pure ani- 
line salts, we answer that they can be obtained in 
the same manner as other chemically pure products 


—that is, by ordering them as such from a respecta- | 
| ble house, and testing them afterwards. 


Arsenic 
being nearly the only dangerous impurity to be 


| guarded against, it would probably be sufiicient to 


subject the sample to Marsh’s test, with the precau- 
tions indicated in treatises on pharmacy and chem- 
istry.] 


T. B. (Salt Lake City, Utah).—When Sauicyic | 
AcID AND BICARBONATE OF SopA are brought to- | 


gether in contact in a watery liquid, the usual reac 
tions take place; salicylic acid combines with soda, 
forming salicylate of soda, and driving off a propor- 
tional quantity of carbonic acid, 


J. Keokuk, lowa).—To Take Our Guass Srorrers | 


rRoM BortTLtes. When only water has been in the 
bottle, as happens to be the case in point, the best 
way is to apply heat to the neck of the bottle. To 


Wis.).—A Boa@us EXP LOosron | 


The addition of salt, saleratus and camphor, 
| recommended by the agents to render it safe, is a 


As every druggist ought to | 


Your argument is quite | 


Any | 


‘do this successfally, without breaking the bottle, a 
spirit lamp is procured, and its wick trimmed so as 
to give a flame of about the size of the neck of the 
vial. The lamp being lighted, the bottle is held in 
the two hands and turned as rapidly as possible, 
while its neck is immersed in the middle of the — 
flame. From time to time, the vial is taken out of © 
the fire, and the stopper tried. If it holds fast, the 
bottle is heated again, without loss of time, until the — 
stopper comes out; then bottle and stopper are al- 
Jowed to cool separately. The whole operation takes 
generally from four to ten seconds. In skilful hands — 
itis invariably successful in less time than it takes 
to explain the manipulation; but beginners, through 
injudicious heating, generally break the first bottles 
which they try to open; of course, after a while, 
they learn to do better. The foregoing only applies 
to vials that have simply contained water. When 

| the liquids held therein are different, the application 

of heat should be preceded by a treatment, the ob- 

ject of which is to dissolve out any substance that 
may have dried between the stopperand the neck of 
the bottle. To effect this, the bottle is inverted into 

a small graduate containing the appropriate solvent 

|—that is, water for sugary liquids or other soluble ~ 

substances, alcohol] for resinous bodies, ete. After 
six or eight hours, the stopper is frequently found 
unloosened without the use of other means. By the 
way, the recommendation of applying the heat as 
rapidly as possible is made becanse it is important 

| that the neck of the bottle should become warmed, 
and thereby dilated, before the stopper has had time 
to feel the effect of the heat and expand also. In_ 

| some cases, it is impossible to open the bottle at all 
without breaking it; this happens when it contains, 
or has coatained, alkalies, their carbonates, etc., 
which completely solder the glass together. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that alcoholic and 
ethereal liquids require the exercise of the utmost 
caution, to avoid accidents. 


A Capricious MixturEe.—A, H. W. (New York) 
writes: ** I had, lately, occasion to dispense the fol- 
| lowing prescription: 


Balsam of copaiba ounce, 
Solution of potassa... ..........., 2 drachmes. 
Tincture of iron % 
Tincture of catechu j i 
Tincture of rhatany 
Syrup of gum... 

Oil of wintergreen .. 


216 ounces. 


Five minutes after the mixture had been made it 
turned into a gelatinous mass, much to my surprise 
and disgust. It was unfit to send out, asit would 
have been impossible for the patient to take it in tea- 
spoonful doses, according to directions. Upon ex- 
amining the bottle again, about half an hour after- 
ward, I discovered that a new reaction had taken 
place, and that the mixture had become perfectly 
fluid. What changes occurred I am unable to make 
out, and ask, can you explain them?” 

[Answer.--The first reaction, the gelatinizing of 
the liquid, is a well-known one; it always takes 
place when a solution of gum arabic is mixed with 


sesquichloride of iron. The same occurs also with 


an exception. The second change is not so easily 
explained, although the cause of it can, toa certain — 
extent, be understood. It is probable that, after a 
short time, potassa destroys the gelatinous combina- 
tion, and that the presence of organic matters pre- 
vents the precipitation of the oxide of iron by the — 
alkali. The last is also a well-known effect of or- 
ganic substances in such cases. Which of the 
different ingredients of the mixture acts as an imped- 
iment to the formation of a precipitate, is a question 
that can only be answered by direct experimenting. 
We should not be surprised if it were found that 
more than one of the substances prescribed have 
such a property. The subject, we hope, will prove 
interesting enongh to tempt some of our readers to 
further Investigate it experimentally, and report the 
results. } 


H. (Des Moines, Iowa).—(1.) The salts should be 
mixed in quantities corresponding to their chemical 
equivalents. For these, as well as for the symbols 
representing the reaction, we beg to refer you to any 
of the elementary text-books on chemistry or phar- 
macy. (2.) Sulphuric acid has a powerful affinity 
for water, and when it is mixed with it,a great 
amount of heat is developed, owing partly to the en- 
ergetic chemical action, and partly to the condensa- 
| tion which takes place. 


CaRBOLIC AcID AS AN IMPURITY IN SALICYLIC 
Actp.—S., Ph. G@. (Baltimore, Md.) writes, that a few 
| weeks since, a physician of his city prescribed 

salicylic acid for a patient suffering from rheuma- 
| tism. After a few days’ treatment, the doctor com- 
| plained that the remedy had caused a slight 
diarrhea and griping pains, and suggested that the 
acid might not bepare. ‘The article dispensed, says 
our correspondent, had been taken from a bottle 
| bearing no manufacturer's name; so faras he could — 
learn, the chemical was of American make, and had 


. 
I 


January, 1877. | 


THE DRUG 


Schering’s acid, which, they said, was just then out 
of market. The product was white. and consisted of | 


a fine powder of a somewhat crystalline appearance. / ber, 1 


been sent by a Baltimore jobbing ee Nantend of | tablished, we cannot say. 
ceutically described by Mr. Wellcome in a paper 


GISTS’ CIRCULAR AN D CHEMICAL GAZETTE, 


The herb was Re 


published in Tar Drueeists’ CircuLar for Novem- 
875, page 196. We believe Damiana, in nature | 


| 


A small quantity, on being rubbed in the palm of | or in the shape of fluid extract, can now be obtained | 


the hand, emitted the characteristic odor of carbolic | 
acid, and the same effect was produced by the addi- 
tion of boiling water. From these facts, our corre- 


spondent is convinced that the doctor's supposition 


was correct, and wishes to know how to ascertain 
the presence of carbolic acid in salicylic acid, as he 
has searched in vain in books for a method of sepa- 
rating the two acids. We are sorry to say that our 
researches have been followed by no better results. 
Salicylic acid has been only lately used in medicine, 
and its artificial fabrication from carbolic acid is 
quite a recent discovery; therefore it is not strange 
that so little should be known of its chemical reac- 
tions, and no process given for detecting the pres- 
ence of carbolic acid init. The great difference of 
the solubility of the two acidsin cold water suggests, 
at the first blush, a ready way of separating them; 
but experiments alone can prove whether this pro- 
cess is as reliable in practice as it seems to be in 
theory. Besides, otherimpurities than carbolic acid 
may contaminate the product. The sample of the 
acid forwarded presents no strong smell of carbolic 
acid, as described above, yet it appears to be very 
irritating; for, when the containing paper is opened, 
even with great care, violent coughing is caused, and 
continues several minutes. Pure salicylic acid is 
also rather irritating, but not to such a degree by 
far; it is known, however, to cause diarrhea and 
other intestinal disorders. The moral of the story 
isatrite one—that is, druggists should beware of 
chemicals which the makers are ashamed to label 
with their own name. 


CU. (St. Louis, Mo.).—MeEpIcINAL Warerrs. The 


| finest wheaten flour is mixed with water toa smooth 


_ heat of a clear charcoal fire. 


pap or batter, which, after being passed throngh a 


| sieve to remove clots or lumps, is poured into the 


“wafer-irons” previously warmed and greased with 
butter or olive oil), and in this state exposed to the 
The whole is allowed 


| to cool, the irons are opened, and the thin cake is 


| quite harmless. 


“two ounces of diluted alcohol. 


removed. The wafer-irons are made of polished 
steel; they are of different shapes and sizes, accord- 
ing to the sort of wafer desired. The choice of the 
flour is an important point. Weare informed that 
the best qualiies of medicinal wafere, such as are 
imported from Europe, are made from a particular 
brand of Hungarian flour. An equally good article 
can probably be manufactured here, by a careful se- 
lection of American flour, Wheat grown in south- 
ern latitudes is said to be generally richer in gluten 
than northern wheat, and therefore better adapted 
for the purpose of making wafers. 


P. (Miamisburg, O.).—CoLors For COoNFECTION- 
BRY OR BAKING PusposEs. The following are 
They are few in number; but they 
may be combined so as to produce a great variety of 
shades, 


Rep CopLor. 


pordered COCHINEA 29 ooy05 «5210.4 ware 2 drachms. 
CUT heat Beer. ae Vataiee ‘? 
carbonate of potassa..... 2 
+ cream of tartar.......... 4 
BATON eC EREes «sobs 4 etn clekigs nays 1! 6 ounces. 
Alcohol... sich... ce ss 


Boil the cochineal with the carbonate of potassa; 
add the alum and the cream of tartar; and when the 
liquid is cold, the alcohol. Allow it to stand over 
night, and filter. A good red is also made by dis- 
solving carmine in water of ammonia; but it cannot 


be mixed with other colors without changing their | 


shade or sometimes destroying them altogether. 
For Blue, dissolve one drachm of soluble Prussian 

blue, free from oxalic acid, in two ounces of water. 
For Yellow, exhaust two drachms of saffron with 

The same proportion 


of turmeric gives also a good yellow color, of a 


rather deeper shade. 
Green is produced by a mixture of blue and yel- 
low; and Purple by a mixture of the red and blue 


solutions. 


H. S. (Connecticut).—Your query was answered in 
the last November number of the Ctrcuar, page 


189. 


J. M. H. (Colebrook, N. H.) and H. K. E, (Lincoln, 
Til.).—By writing to A. F. W. Neynaber, 173 First 
Avenue, New York, you can probably obtain the 
apparatus desired, or learn how to construct them 
properly. 


W. B. C. (Leavenworth, Kansas).—The receipt of 
your communication, and the information it con- 


tained, are thankfully acknowledged. 


J.J.( Washington, D. C.) and P. & M. (Brooklyn, 
XY. ¥.).—We know but little about the medical 
properties of Damrana. It is claimed, by those who 
make a fluid extraet of it, to possess aphrodisiac 
properties; but how far such claims are actually es- 


from most wholesale druggists or manufacturing 
pharmaceutists. 


D. F’, (Junction City, Kansas) sends the subjoined | 


receipt in answer toa query published in the last 
issue of the CrrcuLaR: 
Liquip SHOE PoLisH. 


Alcohol.... 
Tincture of irom, 0205 0.65 peed t. 


. Sounces. 
. 1 ounce. 


Powdered pall). oc. s iy. sae Ls Ai 
Extract of logwood ....... ak 
BRAIN WACK: sate ot eats ay ptoata dean's <a 1 


| Wines and Cordials, by P. Lacour; 
| $2.00. 


(The above may possibly produce a good liquid | 


shoe-polish; but we hardly think it resembles the 
particular article to which the inquirers alluded 
The patented liquid they had in view contains no 


alcohol, and is sold so cheap as to defy the competi- | 


tion of any preparation composed lhke the above. 


—The ancient cure for horse-disease, which you | 


forward, is quaint enough, but scarcely differs suf- | 
ficiently from the general run of such old remedies | 


to be printed in these columns. | 


Liquip SHOE PotisH.—This formula is sent to 
us as an answer to the same query; it is from a 


| German source: 


Dissolve shellac...... . BY% OZ. 

Iniatcohol. bier. cides ee 14 pint. 
| Rub smooth. 

Liam pblackwnees ah5. ie site! ode ect 35 grs 

With cod liver oil.... ..... 6 dr. 


and mix. Apply a few drops with a sponge. 


H. F. (Baltimore, Md.).—PurtF1caTion OF PYRo- 
LIGNEOUS Acip. The crude acetic acid, obtained 
from the destructive distillation of wood, is first sat- 
urated with slaked lime in slight excess, and the 
solution is skimmed and filtered. Much empyreu- 
matic matter is thus separated. The acetate of lime 
is eyaporated to dryness, and genily heated, to 
further destroy tarry impurities without injuring 
the acetic acid. The salt is then dissolved in water, 
filtered again, and precipitated by a solution of sul- 
phate of soda, whereby sulphate of lime and acetate 
of soda are formed. The s lution is next evaporated 
to dryness, re-dissolved in water, filtered and crys- 
tallized. The crystals of acetate of soda thus ob- 
tained yield nearly pure acetic acid by distillation 
with sulphuric acid. 


S. (Himira, N. ¥.) writes: “A SoLuTion oF 
PYROPHOSPHATE OF [RON in the proportion of two 
drachms to the fiuid ounce is convenient to keep on 
hand; butit ‘inoulds”’ badly, Is there any allow- 
able addition to prevent this?” 

{Answer.—A solution of the strength indicated 
could be rendered permanent—so far as ‘‘ mould- 
ing’ is concerned—by the addition of sixteen per 
cent. of alcohol, or about one-sixth of the volume of 
water used for dissolving the salt. Alcohol, we 
suppose, would be unobjectionable in the great ma- 
jority of cases. But even that liquid could be 
entirely dispensed with, we believe, by making the 
solution of double the strength mentioned—that is, 
in the proportion of four drachms to the fluid ounce. 
It is a fact well known to chemists that dilute solu- 
tions of citric acid, or citrates, rapidly become 
mouldy, while concentrated liquors keep remarka- 
bly well. The officinal solution of citrate of iron 
which contains about fifty per cent. of the salt is an 


example to the point; it is our experience, also, | use of chloroform, etc. 


| substitute for oiled silk, and cannot fail to find | 
about the same strength may be kept unaltered for | 


that solutions of citric acid, or of citrate of soda, of 


a long time, even during the heat of summer. As we 
have said before, either of the two methods would 
give a permanent preparation, so far as moulding is 


concerned; but solutions of pyrophosphate of iron | 
are liable to another sort of decomposition—they are | 


apt to become black after a while, even when they 
are kept in complete darkness. Tnis change has 
been often remarked and commented upon in the 
case of the syrup of pyrophosphate or superphos- 
phate of iron. Ancxplanation sometimes given is, 
that the phosphoric acid slowly oxidizes the sugar 
and turns it into caramel; but this theory will not 
hold water, for the same change takes place in sim1- 
lar ferric preparations containing neither sugar nor 
phosphoric acid. Unfortunately, we must confess, 
we have no better explanation to offer. } 


Hexagon (Georgia).—The title of Docror or PHar- 
MACY we believe to be with respectable pharma- 
ceutists generally unpopular. Our correspondent is 
about right in supposing we hold it to be but little 
better than a mere child’s bauble, and not likely to 
be coveted by most graduates who really have been 
fairly educated in their calling. The remarks we 
made upon the subject in November, 1874, we see no 
reason for now disavowing. There is hardJy an argu- 
ment, so far as we can understand the bearings of 
the question, that can be made in its favor. Much 
may be said against it. If our correspondent feels 
that something pertinent and useful might be 


texte on the other Mae we have no deals to deny | 


him the opportunity of doing so in the columns of 
the CrrcuLar. 


that the title of Doctor of Pharmacy would be a good 
thing to have about a drug store for common use. 


J.B. FF. (Washington, Ga.).—We may mention the 


following works on Liquor MIXING AND FLAVOR- | 


ING: Fermented Liquors, by Lewis Feuchtwanger; 
250 pages; price, $3.00. Manufacture of Liquors, 
312 pages; price, 
The Complete Practical Distiller, by M. 
Byrn, M. D.; 217 pages; price, $1.50. 


care of THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


SWELLING PILLs. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 

At your suggestion, I made some experiments with 
the pills in question, and now beg space to report. 
I borrowed some extracts from different druggists, 
and I find that with all specimens of extracts of 
rhubarb some swelling occurs, but none, or very lit- 
tle, with extract of gentian. I believe 
necessary to make the pill-mass causes the genera- 
tion of carbonic acid after the massis ready. I have 


| dispensed the prescription very often, as it is a fav- 


orite one here with a medical man. Whenever it is 
possible, lask the customer to return the pills so 
that I can roll them again, and thus I send out a 
stable pill-mass. The first few times I prepared 


these pills, I found them to become blown up, as | 


when bread or cake rises too much. But I overcame 


| the difficulty by following your suggestions. Strange 
| coincidence! 


That is what makes me consult you 
so often. J. SHAFER, 

New Orleans, La. 

{For the information of our readers, it may not be 
amiss to add that the pills above mentioned are made 
of calomel, bicarbonate of soda, extract of rhubarb, 
and extract of gentian. The subject was noticed in 
tbe last November number of the CrrRcULAR, page 
189.] 


Soap LINIMENT. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 

The U.S. Ph., in the process for the manufacture 
of soap liniment, directs six ounces of water anduwo 
pints of alcohol to be mixed, and four troy ounces 
of soap to be dissolved in the menstruum by the aid 
of heat. * My experience is, that the application of 
heat involves a useless waste of alcohol and fuel. 
By using the genuine ‘Conti’ white castile soap, 
reduced to fine shavings, I have not had any difficulty 
in completely dissolving the soap in the cold alcohol 
and water in fifteen or twenty minutes. By occa- 
sionally stirring the mixture, I have frequently com- 
pleted the whole process in thiity minutes. The 
quantity directed to be made (about 39 ounces) seems 


| to me rather unusual, unless it was supposed that 


the excess of an even number of pints would be 
lost on the water-bath. While it is not my habit to 
deviate from the directions of the Pharmacopeia, I 
think there are some things open to criticism, and 
would like to hear the opinion of some of the 
readers of THE DrUae@iIsTs’ CrrcuLaR in regard to 
the ** U. 8. P.” process for “* Linimentum Saponis.” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. H. Bracu. 


IMPERVIOUS PAPER. 


We have received from F. Trowbridge, of Milford, 
Conn., a sample of his paper, which he warrants to 


be water and air-proof. He claims it to be unequalled | 


as a covering for sinapisms, blisters, the external | 
It is proposed, in fact, as a 


numerous applications. 
ten sheets for seventy-five cents. Forten cents a 
single sheet can be forwarded by mail. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

J. R. (Virginia, Nev.).—‘* What is MURILLO BARK? 
The tincture was recommended some four months 
since, in an English work on the practice of medi- 
cine, to be used topically in connection with wild 
indigo, for the cure of certain eruptive diseases.” 


CORKS FOR VES8EL8S CONTAINING GLYCERINE.— 
W. C. B. (Bergen, N. J.) wishes to know how to | 
prevent glycerine from leaking through the corks, as 
he finds that it will eventually permeate the cork- 
wood, throw off the wax, and escape. 


B., M.D. (Baltimore, Md.) desires the formula 
of “Dr. NeELATON’s REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM, 
Gout AND NEURALGIA.” 

R. 
OILs. 
used for hair oils. The first is best obtained by 
macerating alkanet root in the oil. 


be produced by rubbing the oil with annato and fil 
tering through paper. 


B. (W. Hampton, 


Only let us have what is plausible 
and that will logically lead the mind to a conelusion | 


Any of the | 
above can be obtained by addressing Joun NEwTOon, | 


the friction | 


It is sold in packages of | 


Va.).—CoLors For Harr | 
Red and yellow are nearly the only colors | 


The second may | 


Ls 
NI 
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Medical Examinations in Paris. 


Any day, all the year round, except 
from August till November, one may see 
in Paris a professional examination being 
conducted agghe School of Medicine. I 
will not weary readers with the dry de- 
tails of the system of medical education 
that exists in France; I will only say that 
at the end of each of the first three years 
|of his life at the University the student 
| has to pass an examination, and at the end 


| of the fourth no fewer than five more, be- 
| sides presenting athesis. The first three 
examinations are purely practical and 
viva voce; the last, which are for the 


degree of Doctor, are conducted partly by 
written papers as well. So far, there is 
| nothing specially remarkable; what strikes 
a stranger is the method of public examin- 
|ation. In an ancient hall in the School of 
Medicine the aspirants take their seat, say 
four together, at a table opposite three ex- 

aminers, who wear their cap of oftice— 
more curious than imposing. Crowding 
|round them on three sides—some sitting, 
some standing, hats off or hats on—are 
scores of their fellow-students, attentively 
listening, busy with their note- books. 

The professors and professeur's agrégés con- 

stitute the examining body, and it is said 
that every second day each examiner must 
jtake his turn at the board—a truly 
onerous duty. The canditate is examined 
by the members of the board in turn, for 
| about ten minutes by each, and he is by no 
|means spared. Rejectionis very frequent; 

and ir the last examination (for Doctor) 
| the number of the unsuccessful sometimes 
| far exceeds that of their fortunate fellows. 
| You know the importance that the French 
attach to this concours system of theirs. In 
| these public examinations of the young 
medical student may be seen the_ principle 
that has developed the elaborate concours 
for the hospital appointments and _profes- 
sorships. A man is publicly tried before 
his seniors, his fellows, and his juniors; 

and, independently of his success or fail- 

ure, it is considered that every person pres- 
ent is benefited. He soon comes to know 
those that are before, behind, and with 
him; and if he is a thoughtful and active 

man, this information cannot but be high 

ly useful to his countr ve 


> 


Michigan University and Female 
Students. 


THE University of Michigan had last 
year 101 female students, distributed as 
follows: Medicine, 37: law, 2; homeo- 
pathy, 2 2; literature, 60. ‘* The experience 
of the past year,’ writes the president of 
the University in his annual report, ‘‘ con- 
firms the opinion we have been led to form 
by the experience of former years, that 
women who come here in good health are 
able to complete our collegiate or profes- 
sional course of study without detriment 
| to their health.” 


——_—_9-@¢@ = 


Proportion of Physicians to Population. 

Tue Registrar-General of Great Britain, 
dr. FARR, states that there is in the British 
army one surgeon to every 202 men; in the 
| general population, one medical practi- 
| tioner only to every 1,276 men, women, and 
children living. At the census of 1871 the 
physicians and surgeons enumerated were 
| 14,684; assistant and medical students 
| over twenty years of age, 3,116. The pro- 
| portion of medical men to the population 
| has declined since 1851—when it was 9.7 
| per 10,000 living—8.3 in 1861, and to 7.8 iv 
| 1871. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oe 


Hard on Doctors. 


THe London National Reformer says : 

“It is stated that Terra del Fuego has 
| been traversed by Lieut. Masters, R. Ne 
| who has discovered that the natives believe 
in devils, and that they are the departed 
| spirits of members of the medical profes- 
/ Sion. The main object of their religious 
ceremony is to ee these devils at a dig- 
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Mercury Frozen. 

During a visitation of extreme cold 
weather in the vicinity of Carson River, 
the quicksilver_pump in the Eureka mill 
ceased to perform its proper ft-uctions; the 
machinery of the pump cont:nued to work, 
On exam- 


| 
/ but no quicksilver was ra‘sed. 


‘ination, the mercury in the tank was found 
|to be frozen solid.—Popular  Setenc. 
Monthly. 
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Book Notices. 

Knicut’s AMERICAN MECHANICAL Dic- 
tionary. A Descriptive Book of Tools, 
Instruments, Machines, Chegaical and Me- 
chanical Processes; Civil’Mechanical, 
Railway, Hydraulic and Military Engineer- 
ing; a History of Inventions; General 
Technological Vocabulary, and Digest of | 
Mechanical Appliances in Science and the 
Industrial and Fine Arts. By EpwarpH. 
Knicut, A. M., Civil and Mechanical 
Engineer. Published by Hurd & Houghton, | 
New York; and Houghton & Co., Boston. | 

The third and last volume of this gigantic | 
work has just been completed, and the 
editor may be congratulated upon having | 
reached an end so successful, and compli- 
mented upon the ability and industry he 
brought to the undertaking. When the) 
two previous volumes were published we | 
had occasion then to express an opinion of 
their great value. Our earlier estimate has 
been increased, rather than diminished, by | 
the present publication. Thetitle, as quoted 
above, ought to afford some notion of its| 
scope; and yet, in fact, it gives of it but | 
avery faint outline. Almost every useful 
fact connected in any way with general | 
mechanical designs is described in distinct | 
articles and definitions. The book is called | 
a dictionary. It is more like an encyclo- | 
peedia, in which the several subjects are 
discussed at some length, and rendered 
much more intelligible than were only a 
naked definition given. 

Most of the matter, no doubt, is to be 
found scattered up and down throughont a 
library of separate treatises; but Mr. Knight | 
has brought the facts to a focus, explained | 
them when explanation was needed, 
grouped them together into families, shown | 
their bearings upon tangible things about 
us, and in thousands of instances has illus- 
trated them by admirably executed draw- | 
ings, so that we can get an idea, clear and 
distinct, of the matter described. The) 
author says in his preface that the project | 
had engaged much of his attention for over 
a score of years, and that he has been stead- 
ily laboring on it for the last eight. 

We turn to Surgical Instruments and 
Appliances, and find a sub-index to every 
sort of device that is now employed, and of 
many that have become obsolete. There} 
is a highly-finished wood-cut of instru- 
ments found at Pompeii, curious enough to 
look at, but showing them to be the proto- 
types of instruments in use to-day; and} 
which, ata pinch, we have no doubt an ex- 
pert surgeon would find to be convenient. 
[ By the way, this picture to which we have 
just directed attention has, by some strange 
carelessness, been placed upside down—the 
only instance, probably, in the whole pub- 
lication of such an oversight.] The fitness 
of the author for this especial undertaking 
may be inferred from the circumstance that | 
he was, for many years, employed in the 
U. 8. Patent Office, where his literary, | 
scientific and mechanical qualifications | 
were constantly brought into requisition. | 
Twenty thousand subjects are treated in| 
the work, and it contains six thousand 
illustrations. The price is $8.00 a volume, | 
in cloth. 


HEALTHY SKIN: A POPULAR TREATISE 
ON THE SKIN AND Harr. By Erasmus} 
Wuson, F. R §, ete. Eighth Edition. | 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 

‘* Thirty-one years ago,” says the author, | 
‘this little book was first presented to the | 
public. Seven large editions have already | 
found their way into the world; and the} 
exhaustion of the seventh leads the author | 
to hope that there still remain readers for | 
an eighth.” So modest an explanation is | 
not likely to be disappointed, for the work | 
is both instructive and exceedingly pleasant | 
to read. It is especially written for the| 
public, in clear and plain, but not inele | 
gant, language. The new edition differs | 
somewhat from the previous ones; new | 
articles have been introduced, to keep up| 
with the progress of science, and a new 
arrangement of the illustrations is quite an | 
improvement. Instead of placing all the | 
plates together at the beginning of the book, | 
as was formeriy the custom, each illustra- | 
tion is inserted in the text at its proper | 
place, according to the more modern and 
convenient practice. The treatise is so} 
well known that it is hardly necessary to 
do more than merely name the principal | 
subjects treated. They are the scarf-skin | 
or epidermis, the nails, the sensitive skin | 
or derma, the perspiratory system, the oil 
glands of the skin, the hair, the various | 
affections of the hair, skin, nails, etc., and 
the hygienic precautions necessary 10) 


maintain the system in a healthy condition. | 


| the author. 


| Lindsay & Blakiston. 


| margin with such excellent pictures as are 


| seribers at three shillings (English). 


Among theee last, an abundant use of soap | 
and water, and frequent bathing, hold, with | 
reason, the first rank in the estimation of | 
Cleanliness and the bath-tub | 
may be said to be his motto. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. DESCRIPTIONS, 
WITH ORIGINAL FIGURES, OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL PLANTS EMPLOYED IN MEDICINE. By 
Rosert Bentey, F. L. §., and HENRY 
Tren, M. B., F. L. 8. Philadelphia: 
1876. 

In Parts 11, 12, 1% and 14, just received, 
we find the following plants described in 
the usual excellent style: Juteorhiza_Ca-| 
lumba, Columbo; -dgle Marmelos, Bael; 
Picrena Excelsa, Jamaica Quassia; Rhani- 
nus Frangula, Black Alder; Rubus Villosus, | 
Common Blackberry, Artemisia Absinth- 
ium, Wormwood; Zuarus Cuccata, Yew; 
Cochlearia Armoracia, Horse-radish,; Tri-| 
gonela Fenumgrecum, Fenugreek; Rosa | 
Gallica, Red Rose; Fravinus Ornus, Manna | 
Ash; Thymus Vulgaris, Thyme; Daphne | 
Mezereum, Mezereon; Pinus Sylvestris, | 
Scotch Fir; Aconitum Napel/us, Aconite; 
Tinospora Cordifolia, Gulancha; Mueuna | 
Pruriens, Cowhage; Inula Helenium, Ele- | 
campane; Anacyclus Pyrethrum, Pellitory; 
Artemisia Pauciflora, Russian Wormwood; | 
Strychnos Nua Vomica, Nux Vomica; Del- 
phinium Stuphisagria, Stavesacre; Poten- | 
tila Tormentilla, Tormentil, Eeballium 


| Hlaterium, Squirting Cucumber; Carwmn 


Curui, Caraway; Contvoloulus Scammonia, 
Scammony; Lavandula Vera, Lavender; 
Nepeta Cataria, Catnep; and Marrubium | 
Vulgare, Horehound. — It is worthy of re-| 
mark that the colored plates illustrating | 
each separate plant are, if anything, im-| 
proving in character. The first ones were, 
no doubt, as minutely correct; but the 
present ones are superior in artistic finish 
and coloring. We specially notice three 
very handsome illustrations, of double the) 
usual size, representing colombo, aconite 
and horse-radish. When compiete, the 
book will be one of the most splendid as’ 
well as useful publications ever presented | 


| to the druggist. 


ALMANAC FOR| 


THE PopoLarR HEALTH 
1877. Edited by FrepERICcK HOFFMANN. 
Published by E. Steiger, New York., 1876. 

This is a second number of a useful pub- 
lication, which we had occasion to notice | 
last year. It is supplied to the trade at low | 
figures, and is intended for gratuitous dis-| 
tribution by druggists to the public in, 
place of the free, but objectionable, quack- 
nostrum almanacs. 


VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE, which will save 
the Physician much time, and suggest and 
remind many useful things which are too | 
often overlooked. Published by  L. | 


| LESAULNIER, Red Bud, Illinois. A pamph- | 


let of four pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Viecr’s Ftorau Guipr. Published quar- | 
terly by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 
Price, 25 cents a year. 

The first number of this elegant publica- 
tion for this year has just been received. 
It is, as usual, full of well-executed cuts, 
and begins with a very good chromo, rep- | 
resenting a gorgeous summer bouquet. | 
The feature of this issue is a botanical | 
glossary, in which all the more common | 
botanical terms are not only explained, as | 
in a dictionary, but also illustrated in the 


only found in first-class publications. Use- | 
ful directions are given for the culture of | 
window-flowers and of those plants which | 
require attention at this season of the year. | 


Tue CHEMIStT’s AND Drucaist’s Diary. 
Published by the London Chemist and} 
Druggist. 

The Diary is an annual, presented free to 
every subscriber of the paper. It contains 
a large number of ruled skeleton pages for | 
diary and other entries; and in addition 
much useful reference information, varied | 
from year to year. This time it presents a| 
number of receipts for pharmaceutical | 
preparations, formule for administering | 
medicines; also for making various toilet | 
articles, perfumery, patent medicines and | 
other miscellaneous preparations. Adver- | 
tisements in large number, and from dif-| 
ferent countries, fill up a large portion of | 
the book, but they are not by any means | 
an uninteresting part of the work to the| 
practical druggist. It is sold to non-sub- | 
Extra | 
copies are furnished to subscribers for two_ 
and six pence. 

ten tire Sk tte 


Care vs. Mistakes. 


UnvER this heading, Mepicos, in whom 
we recognize an oceasional correspondent 


| 
| 


| contingencies pertaining 


| correspondent. 


of Tur Druaersts’ CrrecuLaRr, gives sound | 


advice to the younger members of the 
pharmaceutical profession. He is well 
qualified to speak; for, as he says himself, 
a mistake—his first and only one—which 
he made in 1857, as he was beginning his 
apprenticeship, so impressed his mind as to 
be for him a stepping-stone tosafety. The 


/error was followed by no serious conse- 
quences; but it made him think of the | 


great responsibility attending a druggist’s 
life, and to ask himself whether he was 


| certain that he desired to qualify to become | 


a competent druggist, able to meet all the 
thereto.  ‘‘It 
caused me to read my Dispensatory, and 
to often refer to it; to ask myself, when 


handling drugs or compounding prescrip- | 
tions, whether this or that was poisonous, | 


what was the common or vulgar name, 
what was the effect of the drug, whether 


its use was internal or external, and if in- } 


ternal, what was the maximum dose; and 


finally, to read the prescription again, that | 


I might be sure that I had made no mistake. 
The queries arose because of the impression 
I at that time received, and it caused me 


to, ever afterward, be sure of the nature of | 


every drug handled.” 
‘Let the mind of every graduate be im- 


| pressed with the word Care, and he will | 


involuntarily associate it and its meaning 
with every action. Every bottle, box and 


package will appear to his mind as being | 
| inscribed with the head-line, CARE. 
will make him think of the possibility of a) 
therewith the | 


This 


mistake, and to associate 
poison-label, the skull and cross-bones.”’ 

The necessity of a thorough pharmaceu- 
tical education is also umpressed by our 
All his remarks are worthy 
of careful attention, and we hope our 
young readers will profit by them without 
the previous ordeal of making, like the 
writer, a mistake. 


tera gpl aud 
Ozone an Active Poison. 


Tue eminent French chemist, P. TH&n- 
ARD, writes as follows in regard to the 
effect of ozone, or active oxygen, on the 
animalsystem: ‘I believe,” says he, *‘ that 
it is high time that the attention of the 
public, and even of the learned, was 
directed to the widely spread errors in re- 


gard to the action of ozone on the system. | 


Far from being a-remedy, it is rather one 
of the most energetic poisons that has been 


prepared in our laboratories, and the serious | 
accidents which have occurred in my own 


leave no doubt of it. I will not enlarge on 
its physiological action, since A. Théenard 
will soon publish an article ou that sub- 
ject; but will only give prominence to the 
fact that, under the influence of ozone, 
even when greatly diluted, the blood cor- 


| puscles rapidly contract and change their 


form, the pulse becomes slower, so much so 


| that a guinea pig with a normal pulse of 148, 
‘after being kept fifteen minutes in a weak 


ozone atmosphere, had the pulse reduced 
to 130 beats. At the present time, when 
an accurate method of measuring tem- 
perature is of great assistance in medi- 
cine, ozone may possibly prove ameans of 
preventing too great a rise of temperature; 
but inconsiderately to disseminate ozone in 
inhabited places, in the delusive hope of des- 
troying a miasma, would be very danger- 
ous. If our strongest poisons furnish in 
certain cases our best remedies, we must 
first learn how to use them, so as not to 


make a mistake in the time of giving or in | 


the dose. Then, is it certain that ozone 
does exist in theatmosphere ? Its presence 


| there is proven by means of colored paper, 
the color of which changes more or less in | 


contact with the air. But who knows that 
there is not some other substance present in 
atmospheric air, which can modify this 
paper in the same manner as ozone? Witt- 
mann passed a stream of air through the 


flame of a glass-blower’s lamp, and obtained | 
a kind of air which acted upon the so- | 
called ozonometric paper (starch and iodide | 
of potassium) just as ozone does; but! 


while this air disinfected badly smelling 
water without making it acid, ozone does 


not disinfect and does make it acid. More- | 
over, it is well known that ozone cannot 


exist at a temperature of 392° Fah. (200° C.), 


while this modified air of Wittmann’s was | 


exposed toa temperature at which glass 
softens.” 
It will be seen that there is still much to 


be desired inthe discussion of this ques- | 


tion, although it would be considered over- 
hasty to deny the possible presence of 
ozone in the air, or to assert that it is never 
used with profit in medicine,—Seventific 
American, 


Treatment of Wine. 


In the Wine Trade Review of July 15 we 
find the following account of a method of 
treating wine, patented by Dr. Thudichum; 

“The features of novelty of this inven- 
tion are as follows:—The inventor ascer- 
tains the amount of sulphuric acid contained 
in the wine by chemical analysis in the 
manner well knownin science. He then 
adds to the wine a quantity of tartrate of 
barium in the state of a very fine powder, 
or inthe state of a freshly made precipitate; 
or he adds to the wine a quantity of tar- 
taric acid first, and a quantity of hydrated 
caustic baryta dissolved ina minimum of 
hot water afterwards, sufficient in each 
case to precipitate nearly all the sulphuric 
acid and a portion of the potash, and agi- 
‘tates the mixture in an apparatus which he 
has invented for that purpose. After the 

lapse of a few days, he racks, decants, fil- 
ters, or otherwise separates the clear wine 
from the precipitate. He then allows the 
wine to repose ina cool place for some 
time to enable it to deposit any surplus of 
‘tartar or bitartrate of potassium which it 
/may contain, When clear, the wine is 
tested, to prove that all the impurities have 
been removed, and that not a trace of the 
/agents employed in’ this removal has re- 
mained in the wine, excepting alone a 
_small portion of tartaric acid. And he de- 
clares the effect of his discovery and inven- 
tion to be that the wine treated by this pro- 
cess is much improved in taste and flavor, 
that its color is riper, and that it matures 
much betterthan wine not so treated, and 
that it has therefore a much greater money 
value than theimpure wine containing the 
said impurities. And he further declares 
that by this method the ordinary processes 
of fining wines by the blood of oxen and 
sheep, by whites of the eggs of birds, or by 
‘cows’ milk, or by Spanish earth (so called), 
or isinglass or gelatine, or by dextrine and 
sulphurous nail or the fumes of sulphur 
‘burnt—all of which, though fining the 
wine, leave some of their soluble ingredi- — 
ents in the wine, and compromise its qual- 
ity—are made unnecessary and superfluous. 
And he further declares that by these pro- 
cesses the wines treated by them are made 
much more wholesome than they are in 
their ordinary impure state, and that there- 
fore his discovery and invention will not 
only be of advantage to persons using it 
for profit, but will be of public utility.” 


oe 
Restoring Faded Ink. 


Mr. Garstpx, of Southport, England, 
| describes in the Pharmaceutical Journal a 
method he successfully employed for 
restoring the legibility of a letter which had 
been submerged in the wreck of the Schil- 
ler, and which was quite illegible until 
submitted to this process. The letter was 
carefully brushed over with solution of 
sulphocyanide of potassium (1 in 20), and 
then, still damp, held over a dish contain- 
ing hot hydrochloric acid. The writing 
thus developed was of a deep red color. 
The philosophy of the process in this: The 
iron of the ink is precipitated as peroxide 
upon the fibres of the paper, and remains 
when all other coloring matters are washed — 
away. Being in an insoluble form, how- 
ever, no effect is produced by the reagent 
until the fumes of the acid have rendered 
itsoluble. Probably ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium would answer as well or better than 
sulphocyanide. 
ae ake 
Red Wash for Bricks. 

Tur Enquirer gives the following re- 
ceipt: 

Venetian red and Paris brown, in propor- 
/tion to suit the taste, are mixed with a 
quantity of water to make a heavy wash. 
With this the walls are well coated. To 
settle the color tothe wall, and prevent its 
washing off by the rain, a wash with di- 
luted muriatic acid (one-quarter acid) is 
given over the painted surface. 

The mixture forming the white lines or 
joints is made of settled white lime, to 
which is slowly added plaster of Paris, 
kept stirring until the mixture is past set- 
|ting; then mix a little fine sand, to keep 
from cracking, and work into the consist- 
ence of glazier’s putty. This putty is then — 
applied to. the walls by two men, along a 
straight edge, and with a beading trowel, 
the distance of the joints having previously 
been measured. Care should be taken, in 
applying this putty, to press it strongly 
against the wall, to prevent any water from 
‘creeping between it and the brick. In 
| winter time we should suppose that the 


_ Wont to interfere with his accuracy of aim 


* — rj’ 
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water would freeze, expand, and detach the | 
white joint, thus spoiling the looks of the! 
building. But it is important if the treat- | 
ment above described proves effectual. It | 
is certainly worth trying, for an indestruc- | 
tible red and white paint on brickwork is | 
very beautiful. 


2oe 

Influence of Pine Forests on the Rainfall. 
SoME interesting observations have late- 
ly been made by M,. Faurrau on the in- 
fluence of pine forests on the quantity of | 


rain received by a country, the hygrome- | 
tric state of the air, and the state of the 
ground. It is proved that pines have the 
property of condensing vapor, and that in 
a much higher degree than leafy woods. 
Thus the quantity of rain which fell over a 
pine forest during fourteen months was 
840.70 mm., as against 757.75 mm. on the 
open ground three hundred metres off, 
showing a difference in favor of the forest 
of more than 10 per cent. of the latter 
quantity. In the case of oaks and witch- 
elms the difference was only 5 per cent. 
The mean saturation of the air above the 
forest was ten-hundredths more than at the 
other station (63 against 53). The quantity 
of rain received by the forest ground was 
471 mm., while 369 mm. was interrupted 
by the trees—i. ¢., 0.43 of the water pre- 
cipitated. Now, though the open (sandy) | 
ground received 747 mm., there is reason | 
to believe that the forest ground really con- | 
serves more water. These data show what 
services may be rendered by pine forests | 
on burning, sandy, or chalky plains, which | 
the want of water renders unproductive. 
Such forests, too, are a powerful remedy 
against inundation. —Medical Press and 
Circular. 


—— +o 
New Soarlet Pigment. 


M. PRINVAULT has communicated to the | 
Industrial Society of Rouen a process for | 
obtaining a scarlet, the shade known as 
Persian red, from the chromate of lead. 
If carbonate of lead is digested with a 
cold solution of 1 part of the neutral 
chromate of potassa in 50 of water, so | 
that two equivalents of the former may 
react with one of the latter compound, 
there is obtained in two days a crystalline | 
precipitate of basic chromate of lead. If | 
the supernatent liquid is boiled, ‘it evolves 
carbonic acid, since bicarbonate of potassa | 
is present, and is converted into a solution 
of potash, which decomposes a part of the 
red precipitate, so that it takes a violet-red 
color, whilst the liquid turns yellow. The | 


| after a debauch on alcoholic fluids. 


| employed to irrigate the large plain of Gen- 
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proved.” Another correspondent of the | 
same journal, not a physician, states that 
while travelling in Bolivia at great altitudes, 
such as from 13,000 to 14,000 feet above | 
the sea-level, he experienced marked bene- 
fit from eating the leaves. Nearly all! 
travellers on the Peruvian and Bolivian | 
Andes use the drug as a remedy for that | 
effect on the brain and lungs, produced by 
rarefied air, which in South America 
called zorroche. One use to which itis put 
by the Indians is that of a ‘‘ pick-me-up” | 
In 
Bolivia it is generally eaten with a paste 
made of woodashes and potato. The! 
writer propounds the belief that the leaf | 


1s 


loses its virtue in transmission. This is 
quite possible. It is an undoubted fact 
that the Cannabis Indica, for instance, 
loses its potency in crossing the sea. It 


would seem desirable that a certain quan- | 
tity of the coca-leaves should, if possible, be 
packed in an air-tight case. The price‘of 
coca at La Paz, where the best is procured, 
was last year sixteen dollars per packet of 
twenty-five pounds. — Popular Science 
Revier. 


Heracline. 


HERACLINE is the name given to anew} 
blasting powder, which has been tried with | 
success in the coal mines of France and! 
Austria. It is composed of picric acid, salt- | 
petre, nitrate of soda, sulphur, and sawdust. 
The gases produced by its combustion are 
said not to be injurious, and it burns com- 
paratively slowly, so that it only tears apart 
the masses blasted, without hurling them 
violently about.—Hechange. 

ooo 
Utilization of Paris Sewage. 


SINCE 1868, the Paris sewage has been 


nevilliers, which is enclosed by the wind- 
ings of the Seine. This irrigation has con- 
verted the arid soil of this plain into a 
market garden of extraordinary fertility. 
No one disputes this; but it has been) 
alleged that the sewage has acted injurious- 
ly upon the population of the district. An | 
investigation, instituted by Dr. Bergeron, 
has proved the groundlessness of this state- 
ment; for, with an increased population the 
longevity has also augmented, and the 
mortality declined. The water from the 
wells which has filtered through the soil is 
found quite void of organic matters.— 
Revue Médicale. 


ooo —--_. 
Back Numbers Wanted. 


| they are made. 


| No. 1.—85 8 dr. Vials. 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


France Fru Jorces 


FOR SODA SYRUPS, 


PREPARED BY 
LEXCELLENT & CHEVASSU, 
PARIS, FRANCH. 


PINE APPLE, RASPBERRY, 
QUINCE, CHERRY, 
STRAWBERRY, BLACKBBRRY, 
CURRANT, (Framboisé,) WILD CHERRY 
SYRUP RED ORANGE. (l’Orange Rouge de Malte.) 


We recommend to the favoranle consideration of 
the Trade the productions of this celebrated House, 
which have met with an unprecedented sale and are 
everywhere recognized as the standard of excellence. 


The juices are prepared directly from the fruit, | 


possessing the /rve flavor of the fruits from which 
They ace unequalled by any other 
juices or syrups ou the market. 


The ORANGE SYRUP is prepared entirely from 


the Red Oranges of Malta, of which the exquisite | 


taste and perfume are so favorably known. It is 


a delicious Syrup for Soda Water or for preparing a 


refreshing and healthful beverage. 


These juices were imported, and introduced by | 


Messrs. Sargent, Studley & Co. some three years 
since. Having retired from business, they have 
assigned the agency for them to us, 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
NEW YORK 
CIRCULARS SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION, 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


562 BROADWAY. 


WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
CINBTVG en ran sat ade aa te ee Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


clusive: 2... tt eee Sek testers weaker doz. $50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 82, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions, Nos. 28, 32, 
sitet AA RR I tn bey, Per doz. %.00 


me 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and Vial Powder Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 


Rosewood Case, and 


recipitate is too dull to be of any value. ie Hnnophitey p Menton’. suse sae) a wales 9.00 
if it. is washed with water Bot henwd We will pay fifteen cents each for | se Sent 6 dt, Nisise Mor. Cesctand Ménuad, a 
with 4 per cent. of its weight of dilute) January, 1872; March, October, and| « $735 « ou se, 450 
sulphuric acid (1 in 100), adding the acid) November, 1874; January, February,) « 5-20 «  — Paper Case ss ee OT | 
slowly, and stirring and then neutralizing March, October, 1875 ; and January, 1876. | sTocKS OF HUMPHREY'S SPECIFICS 
with a dilute solution of soda, there is| i Ey ree Adis DEALERS eae vetees $50, $75, and $100, 
formed a mixture of sulphate and of basic Lok CEE English patent, forthe product Show Case » Blane, and i ate Pe wh Gratis. 
chromate of lead, the color passing Into @ tion of a glazed or vitrified surface on cas- | Veterinary Specifics. 
fiery vermilion. _The quantity obtained is | metal, sets forth the coating of moulds with | One Ounce Vials Flnid, with directions. 
about equal to the carbonate of lead em. | powdered glass, furnace cinder, orenamel,| Per d0z.......00..000. wee ceeee tree eee, 6.00 
ployed. According to M. Prinvault, nitric | Which is vitrified by the heat of the molten| VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
or acetic acid may be used instead of sul-| . : Vials. Book and Medicator ............... a 


. 4 | r a is * 1 7 
phuric, but not hydrochloric. The pro-| pistes poaienee devpoutedentosths 


portions he employs are 25  grms. 
neutral carbonate of lead, with 10 germs. | 
neutral chromate of potassa. He digests 
two days in the cold, boils for half an 
hour, filters, washes the precipitate, and 
treats it with one grm. of sulphuric acid | 
diluted with 100 grms. of water. The new, 
red cannot be fixed with albumen on ac-| 
count of its crystalline texture. It may, 
however, be possible to convert chrome | 


oe -- 
The Druggists’ Circular for 1877. 
Price $1.60, postage prepaid. See page 
309 of the present number. It contains a 
short but interesting exposition of the 
CIRCULAR. 


i 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


Dr. Cooxk’s Corn REMEDY gives IMMEDIATE RE- 


orange into Persian red upon the fibre. LIEF and PERMANENT Cure. Price, 50 cents. Sold 
by druggists and shoe dealers generally. J. K. 
ae 7 | COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 10 Clinton Pl., N. Y. 


Physiological Effects of Coca. | 

_A CORRESPONDENT of the Lancet, a physi- , 
clan, states that the use of tineture of coca, | 
in a two-ounce dose, corrected the ‘‘ unruly 
throbbing” of his heart, which had been | 


RHEUMATISM. 
GALEN’S GREAT REMEDY. 
A Speedy and Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Gout, Gravel, &c. 

This well-known remedy has effected more won- 
derful cures of acute and chronic than any other 
medicine wherever it has been prescribed. The 

eatest blood specific ever known. Price, $1.00 and 
$2.00 per bottle. Sold by Wells & Elliott, 11 Gold 
Street, and Druggists generally. 

J. K. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 
10 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
SS AOE 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 


The COLLEGIATE YEAR in this institu- 
tion embraces a READING and RECITATION 
TERM, and a REGULAR TERM OF LECTURES. 


in fowling. This writer had previously | 
taken the tincture in doses of one-half 
ounce and one ounce without perceptible | 
effect; but, having on the third day in- 
creased the dose to two ounces, his com- 
posure was perfect at the critical moment. 
‘* As soon as the dogs pointed,” he writes, 
“T expected the usual inward commotion, 
with its usual results; but to my surprise, 
nothing of the kind happened. ‘ Eureka!’ | 
I said to myself, ‘the coca has made me a 
steady shot.’ So in fact it subsequently 
proved. Judged by the effects described,” 
he continues, ‘‘ coca would seem to_ be in- 
hibitory as regards the action of the heart. 
Whether this result is produced by indirect 
action through the mental functions upon 
which the drug is said to aet remains to be 


commence the first week in October, and close at the 
commencement of the Regular Term. 
The REGULAE TERM will open the first week in 
March, and close the last week in June following. 
For Circulars, address 


DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


u 


The READING and RECITATION TERM will | 


Also a 


Full Ling of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
| amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


| Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oiland Pile 
Ointment. 
Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 
2" Catalogues and terms on application a3 


bal Homeopathic Cocoa, 


yr diaahi substitute for TEA or COFFER. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

; Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $8.25. 

(" Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 


BELL & C0., 562 Broadway, N. Y- 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE of PHARMACY. 
CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph.D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
| W. DE. F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 

Botany. 

P. W. Beprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 
CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof of Analytical Chemistry 
Aveust Korauer, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 

THE 47th ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES on 
‘“CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY. PHARMACY, MATERIA 
MEDICA, AND Botany, will commence September 
27th, 1876, and continue till March 10th, 1877. 

TERMS, $36. Matriculation, $2. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, vate from 9 a.m. to 1 P.m., from April 
1st, 1876, till March 10th, 1877. 

TERMS :—For one month, daily, $15; 2 months, 
$25; 9 months, $75. For three days weekly, during 
one month, $10; two months, $17, etc. No extras. 

Students can join at any time. 

Summer Classes in Botany and Pharmacy. 
Wednesdays, from May 10th till August 9th, 1876. 
BoTany.—Examination of fresh plants, at three 

o’clock. Special attention paid to the officinal 
plants. Terms, $5. 

PHArMACY.—Pharmaceutical manipulations and 


dispensing, and the manufacture of products by the 
students, at half-past seven o’clock. Terms £5 


J). 
“THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
University Building, Washington Square, N.Y.” 
M. L. M. Prrxorro, Secretary. 
PE A ES OE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
| OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1877. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Matthew Henry Buckham, A. M., President; Sam- 
uel White Thayer, M. D., Emeritus Professor of 
| General and Special Anatomy; Walter Carpenter. 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine; John Ordronaux, M. D., LL. D., Emeritus 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence; Peter Collier, 
Ph. D., M. D., University Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology; William Darling, A. M., M D 
F. 


R. C. 8., Professor of General and Special 
Anatomy; A. F. A. King, M. D., Professor of Ob 
stetrics and Diseases of Women; Henry D. Holton, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and General 
Pathology; Marshall Calkins, A. M., M. D., Fro- 
fessor of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy; 
James L. Little, M. D,, Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery. 

PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

D. B. St. John Roosa, A. M., M. D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear; Wm. A. Hammond, M. 
D., Professor Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sys- 
tem; Edward 8S. Peck, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor 
of Diseases of the Eye and Ear; Robert W. Taylor, 
M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Skin; A. P. 
Grinnell. M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Heart 
and Lungs; Stephen M. Roberts. M. D., Professor 
of Diseases of Uhildren; A. T. Woodward, M. D. 
Professor Surgical Diseases of Women. 

The regular course of lectures will begin on the 
second Thursday of March, 187%. Matriculation 
| Fee, $5.00. Fees for full course» — lectures, $70 ; 
Graduation Fee, $25. For circular, giving full infor- 
mation, address, 


Prof. A. P. CRINNELL, Dean, 
BURLINGTON, YT. 


’ 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
| ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTERS, 
‘Rubber Combination, Spread nt Porouse 
| SEABURY & JOHNSON 


| Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 
| ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 
| Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
| Court Plasters. 


| SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP 
| TIVE CIRCULAR. 


| _ Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
| this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 
SPECIALTY : 

OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR- 
| MACOPCEIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


| Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 


| Office, 30 Platt Street, New York. 
| Factory, BROOKLYN. 


| No./, VAGs 


| McHLROY’S 


Endorsed | 


“Patent Glass Syringes, 


Over 25 different kinds; acknowledged by 


| 


all to be the best in the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P, J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass, 


“ 
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Ready-made Backs or Binders for the | 


Druggists’ Circular. 


We recommend and offer to our subscri- | 


bers a newly-designed cover, very conve- 
nient for use, which will easily hold 
twenty-four numbers. The title, ‘‘ DRruG- | 
aisTs’ CrrcuLaR,” is stamped upon it in 
gold letters. It will be sent to any address 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of | 
$1.50; price at this office, $1.20. 

== “ 


eee — 


{r there 1s one thing behind the age more | 
than another, it is the privy system. Ex- | 
cept in a few of the larger cities, where | 
water-closets are used, there has been no | 
improvement since the earliest civilization | 
which compares at all with that suggested | 
in the circular of the Wakefield Earth 
Closet Company, of 36 Dey Street, New | 
York. 

—2-4e —__— ede 
critical 

Lemons can be preserved by varnishing 
them with a solution of shellac in alcohol 
The skin of shellac formed is easily re- 
moved by rubbing the fruit in the hands. 


A 


BOOKS FOR DRUGEISTS 


Ana Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 


useful to Pharmaceutists and Students of Pharmacy: | 


Wholesale Orders for 


DELLUC & CO.’S 
Eau Angelique (Tooth Wash), 
Biscotine, 

Glycerine S. P. Hair Tonic, 
Cologne or Toilet Waters, 


And all their preparations, may be addressed 


DELLUC & CO., 


309 Sth STREET, BROOKLYN, L. I. 
Or 6385 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


No Agents in New York. 


| MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. 


| 


Cures dysentery, diarrhea, wind colic, cramps in the | 


bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 

lessness the little ones are subject to during the 

neriod of teething. 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle 

| all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. 

| CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, NzY-, 

| C. N CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 

| FRASER & LEE, 20 Beekman Street, N. Y. 

| lati aa Win Om 


OTE TITS i a 


WW HITE’S 


SACCH 


Sold by 


(PEPSINA PORCI.) 


| to equal that of any manufactured. 


Price in 1]b., % and. 4 
re 1 oz. 


$7.00 per Ib 
8:00 ‘* * 


U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 | 


U. 8. Dispensatory, latest edition, sheep 10.00 

Parrish’s Practica) Pharmacy. cloth 

Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth 

Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 5.00 

Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
tom Book, cloth. .....-..-..0ceeceeee seen ae 

Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 

Pharmacope@ia Germanica (translated) 

Bentley & Trimen’s Medicinal Plants, eight 

. colored plates in each part; twelve parts 

now ready; price, per part 3443 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book... 
Beasley’s Pucket Formulary. a synopsis of 

British and Foreign Pharmacopceias ; 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 
Poilock’s Botanical Index. .............+-+-+: 
Rudolphy’s #harmaceutical Directory 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts 
Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics 
Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, eleventh edition 
Cooley’s Hand-#ook of Compound Medicines, 
Hance’s Physicians’ Medical Compound and 

Pharmaceutical tormule..... .....-....... 1.50 

Burnet’s Wire-Lock Scrap Book. The best book 
made for preserving prescriptions. Send for price 
list. 

The above, or any other book, published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 

JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered. 


2.50 


$6.00 
7.50 
1.25 


‘“-Time is Money !”’ 


Dorrance’s Patent Label-Holder. 
ij — The most use- 


ful time and} 


|, labor-saving de- 
vice ever inven- 
ted for the bene- 


fit of Druggists. 


They afford 


means for label- | 
ing quickly and } 


accurately any 

_article dispen- 
sed; prevent 

errors; protect 

the :abels from 

anger in mixing 

Send 35 cents 


advantages. Address, 
R. G@. DORRANCE, Sole Manufacturer, 


COLDWATER, MICH, 


CES TANTS 6 
Dp NAN IDS 


‘AND 


PURE STICK LICORICE 
Y. & S. 


6, 9, and 14 Sticks to pound. 


This article is bright in fracture, free from grit, 
and for purity and delicacy of flavor, one of the heat 
Sticks on the market It is packed in Leaves, in 
cases of 125 and 250 lbs ; also 5 Jb. boxes, 60 boxes in 
case For sale by all the Wholesale Druggists and 
and Confectioners in the United States. 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R, Burnet, 45 Beekman St, N.Y, 


2.00 | 


Sole Agent, E. G@ KENT, 
29 Liberty St., 
} See inreane ee ee a a ra 
| 


Trowbridge’s Impervious Paper. 


WATER AND AIR PROOF. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Uuequalled as a covering for Sinapisms, Blisters, 
| the External use of Chloroform, and in all cases | 
where Oil Silk is applicable, in Medical and Surgical | 


| Practice—cases where air and water should be ex- 
cluded. 

Put up in packages of 10sheets, 75 cents per pack- 
age. <A single sheet, 10 cents, can be forwarded by 
mail. Prepared and for sale by 


F. TROWBRIDCE, Milford, Conn. 


RE OS SY 


JOHN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
| BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, 

513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
Tere ere EE TE 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


33 Fulton Street, New York, 


mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 

| etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


eT OE EE EE 


ELOLB BS’ 


BOTANICAL. HUMD-BOOK 


Common Local, English, Botanical and 
Pharmacopeial Names, arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, 


OF MOST OF THE 


Crade Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use ; 


Their Properties, Productions and Uses, in an Abbre- 
viated Form. Especially designed as a Refer- 
ence Book for Druggists and Apothecaries. 
Compiled and Published by 


CHARLES €E. HOBBS, Boston. 


cle which:they have, by a name distinct from the one 
known to them,-or by which it is commonly sold. 

The object of this book is to refer the local or com- 
mon name to the most common commercial name that 
the drug or plant is known under, giving also the 
Botanical name as a surity, thus enabling the drug- 
gist to supply the article, which he could not do 
without some reliable reference book. 


addressing 


Or it may be ordered through your bookseller. 


CHENEY, Myrick, Honzs & Co., Wholesale Deal- 


ers in American Drugs, 15 Union St., Boston, Mass., | 


General Agents. 


Warranted perfectly | 
HENRY. | 


ARATED PEPSIN. 


This pepsin is prepared with the greatest care. | 
and will be found to exceed the usual standard and 


NEW YORK. | 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


&e. | 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- | 


Druggists are frequently called upon for some arti- | 


Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, by | 
‘A. C. HOBBS, Somerville, Mass. | 


For sale in New York by McKesson & ROBBINS. || 


i 


EMICAL GAZETTE. 


(January, 1877, 


TIE DRUGGISTS’ C 


IRCULAR 


AND 


CHEMICAL 


GAZETTE. 


This widely-known publication will be issued monthly, as heretofore, from 


36 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


At the moderate price per annum (including postage) of 


ONE DOLLAR AND SIXTY CENTS. 


The December number of 1876 completed the twentieth year of its existence. 
The quantity of Scientific matter, both professional and general, is very large, 


and includes the whole ground of Laboratory and Counter Pharmacy. 
Medicines, as soon as known, are fully noticed; their ascertained 


All new 
properties described; 


their pharmaceutical management, therapeutical uses, doses, and modes of adminis- 


tration, carefully reported. 
Tue DruaGeaists’ CIRCULAR 


number some of the many practical puzzles 
ecary in the prosecution of his daily business. 
Each day’s mail brings to us new problems for solution, 
or acknowledgments for services rendered. 


seems to be highly valued. 


has been accustomed familiarly to discuss in each 


and difficulties which beset the Apoth- 
This peculiar feature of the paper 


Tre Druaarsts’ CIRCULAR contains a 


PRICE CURRENT, 


embracing every article 


| 
k 


at ee ie as — ental 


a ee 


4 


la 


fully corrected by one whose opportunity and pursuits fully fit him for the undertak- 


ing. It gives always as fair and rational 
any list of prices to attain. 


Tae Druceists’ CrrcuLaR, were it only regarded as 


unusual and great advantages and facilities to purchasers, on account of the extent to 


which Wholesale Dealers and Manufactur 
pages for advertising their commodities. Advertisements present, as nothing else can, 


a life-like view of Trade and Commerce. 


ee 


ers have found it to their profit to use its 


It will not be out of place here to add to the foregoing statement a few of 


the many letters daily reaching us from subscribers, which testify to the satisfactory 


character of the publication. They 
from men who mean what they say : 


From John W. Riley, Algiers, La. 
“Could not do without the Druggists’ 
Circular, even if it cost ten times its pres- 
ent price. It is an invaluable addition to 
the advancement of the knowledge of the 
druggist. With many best wishes for 
your success, I remain.” 


From ©. P. Squires, Burlington, Iowa. 

“TJ have the Circular complete from the 
beginning. It is cheap enough at the old 
price, heaven knows. Every druggist 
and doctor in the country ought to take 
it. Wishing you the success (in money) 
you so richly deserve, I am,” &c., &e. 


From Newton I. Ford, Oneonta, N. Y. 


‘‘Enclosed find money order for re- 
newal of Druggists’ Circular at the old 
price, and permit me to add that the price 
is, in my judgment, lower for the amount 
of matter given than any other journal 
devoted to the interests of druggists. Go 
on in the good work, and always count 
as a subscriber, yours,” &c., &c. 


From -E. A. Cobleigh, M.D., Warren, Ohio. 

‘“T have been a reader of your paper 
now about five years, both as druggist and 
physician, and | consider it par excellence 
the journal for the drug trade. It has 
been worth many times its cost to me, and 
now, as physician again, I feel as if I can- 
not do without it. The advertisements 
alone are worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price to a buyer.” 


From C. E. Hobbs, Boston. 

‘‘T am very glad to have an opportunity 
to show my appreciation of the Cirewlar. 
I consider it the best journal that I take 
(I have seven others), and cannot do with- 
out it.” 


From C. B. Fleet, Lynchburg, Va. 

‘““T regard your paper as the best for 
druggists that I haye ever seen, and I have 
examined a great many published in this 
country and England.” 


are the honest, unsolicited expression of opinion 
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From Hinish & Gordon, Mt. Carmel, ll. 


“« We think you would be very foolish to 
reduce the price of the Circular, for the 
druggist who cannot make the price of a 
year’s subscription out of each number 
would regard it as dear at any price. For 
our own part, we manage to obtain suffi- 
cient new ideas, formule, &c., out of each 
number to pay our subscription for the 
year and have considerable clear money 


of a well-stocked drug store, with prices each month care- | 
an idea of market values as it is possible in — 


a Trade paper, affords — 


left—money we would nut have made without . 


the assistance of the Circular.” 


From Geo. H. Fickardt & Co., Circleville, | 


Ohio. 

‘Hoping you will have large success in 
increasing your list of subscribers, and 
begging leave to tender our high appre- 
ciation of the Circular, which we have 


taken, paid for and read from its first | 


number, we are,” &c. 


From 8. American, M.D., San Francisco, 
California. 
‘a * * .*., “This makes 
two subscriptions I have sent you lately, 
and I shall continue to aid in extendin 

your list as much as possible. I first rea 

your paper in 1861, and have been a sub- 
scriber since 1869. I prefer it to any other 
medico-chemical paper, on account of its 
great variety of subjects and its many 
chemical and medical formulas. I wish 
you continued success.” 


* * 


From William Vogt, Iowa City, Iowa. 

“The Druggists Circular has been & 
very welcome visitor to my counter for 
the past six years. 1 have found it to con- 
tain the best and very latest information 
relating to pharmacy, chemistry, &c., and 
I pronounce it.to be the best journal for 
druggists extant. I have taken similar 
publications, but your Gazette has given 
the most satisfaction.” 


From EB. A. Dalrymple, Baltimore, Md. 


“Glad you did not reduce the price, for | 


it is cheap enough, it seems to me, to suit 
the very stingiest.” 


Price, per Year, $1.GO, Postage Paid. 


Ta Ve ASS PV ee Ne 


Post Office Box 4104, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
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January, 1877. | 


Send for JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


Pharmaceutical Directory. 


This Directory gives the name of all the crude 
drugs now in general use in the English, Botanic, 
Pharmaceutical, and German languages. Price $2.50. 
CHAS. B, RUDOLr HY, Post-Office Box, 3614, New 
York. 


Important to Drugsists and Physicians, 


The undersigned rovnectally requests your atten- 
tion to the superior quality of his 
SOFT JUJUBE COATED PILLS, 
over the inferior Gelatine and Shellac Coated Pills. 
The inventor has the pleasure to offer to the trade, a 
NEW AND ELEGANT PILL, coated with HONEY, 
GUM ARABIC and JUJUBE, which will remain soft 
for any lengthoftime. The manufacturercan assert 
that he will farnish a better article, warranted 
urer, than any other house in the line. 
<eep in all climates, and are immediately soluble. 
Manufactured by é 
P. CAUHAPR, 
Office, 18 Varick Street. 
P. S.—Pills made, Jujube coated, to order. 
Liberal discount to the rab 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold by all. Wholesale and Retail 
throughout the United States. 
J. E. POPE, 


Druggists 


THE 


They will | 


224 East 25th Street, New York. | 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


JOHN DWIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


SUPERCARB. SODA, 


(No others are equal to this for cooking purposes.) 


No, 11 OLD SLIP, New York, 


te” THEJOBBING TRADE ONL YW SUPPLIED. 


Medicated Lozenges Manufacturer. 


SPECIALTY, 
The Making of 


PROPRIETARY LOZENGES, 


Stamped with name, or plain. 
WM. KEMP, 16 Water 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHLORID OF LIME, 


LOOSE, x 


Water-Proof and Air-Tight Boxes | 


Warranted to keep in any Climate. 


DRUGGISTS’ 
B. LAUTER, 


Manufacturer of 


SCALES AND WEIGHTS 


Round and Oval Pill Machines of the latest 
improvements, Powder Folders, Sup- 
positery Moulds, Hypodermic Syr- 
inges, Baunscheidts’ Instru- 
ments, &c., &c., 

No. 60 McKIBBEN ST., BROOKLYN, E. D., N. Y. 


BECKER & SONS, 
232 East 128th Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION, 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


APOTH ECARIES? 


SCALES, 


HAHitwili oa 


J heoare subscribers beg to announce that py an ar 
rangement made with Messrs. Catenot, Beranger 
& Co., Lyons, France, they are the Sole Importers 
and Agents for the United Siates for 
BERANGER’S FRENCH BALANCES, 
And shall keep constantly on hand a full supply of 
all sizes and prices. The size ranges from a capa- 
city of two pounds to one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and the prices from $5.25 to $86.50 each. 
These scales are now so well known, that we may 
safely say that they are 
Unequalled for correctness, durability, and elegance 


Full descriptions of sizes, with prices attached. 
will be furnished on application to 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Nos, 170 & 172 William Street, New York. 


Puts, Calls, Spreads, Straddles, 


We faithfully execute all orders for the purchase 
and sale of stocks on 2 to 5 percent. margins. First 
Class Stock Privileges negotiated in any amount. 
We solicit the patronage of parties desirous of ob- | 
taining reliable and responsible brokers. Our book | 


| on Stock Speculation sent on application. | 
TUMBRIDGE & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 92 Broapway, N. Y. 


Quarter Ib, Boxes,. ......$5.00 per Case of 50 Ibs. | 
Half 1b. be Ed £500, ** is 
Onelp: See. 4.00 


F. O. B. in lots of & cases. 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
For Covuaus, CoLps, ET¢. 
The subscribers, being from London, and in pos- | 


CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL 
A. F. W. NEYNABER, 


Manufacturer of Patented 


PILL COATING 


AND 


PILL CUTTING MACHINES 
OVAL AND ROUND; 


Of superior style and workmanship. 
COPPER EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING 
APPARATUS, 

173 First Avenue and 229 West Street, New York. 


CASE & SCHULTE, 


Successors to 


A. R. CASE, 
482 North 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


** CACHETS DE PAIN,” 
AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES. 


Hand Stamp, with 1090 asst. Wafers. ....$2.50. 

Combination Press,‘ “ “ 

Perfection ser gt NS ate ag i oe 10.00. 
Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A, Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States we shall protect our rights thoroughly. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. In order- 
ing, please specify which l’ress or Wafers you want. 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postaye 
paid. Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- 
duce the use of Wafers. 


SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


Ere OR TCE. 


(444, 9 and 15 to the 1b.) 

The Scudder Licorice was introduced in the mar- 
ket in the year 1872. and soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. It is manufactured from prime Spanish root, 
handsomely rolled, and uniform in size. It hasa 
bright fracture, and is perfectly free from grit. The 
quality gave such pepers! satisfaction, and the sales 
became so Jarge, that maucfacturers of the leading 
foreign brands were obliged to alter their sizes in 
order to compete with us. It is now the most popu- 
lar Licorice in the market. Hundreds of retail 
druggists and confectioners who have substituted 
this brand in place of the P. & S. have found it so 
satisfactory that many of the jobbers have aban- 
doned that once popular brand. The Scudder brand, 
15 to the lb., fold at 6 cents, will allow a profit of 
about 100 per cent.; 9 to the lb. at 10 cents, and 414 
to the lb. at 20 cents, will each net about 150 per 
cent. Every pound is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction by us. None genuine without ‘ Scudder’ 
on each stick. F.rsale by all the wholesale drug- 
gists and confectioners in the United States Please 
order of them and inquire for cur show cards. 

Inquire also for Scudder’s Licorice Lozenges, 
which are the purest and best in the market, and 
the Scudder penny stick, which is the only good 
Licorice of the kind for sale. 


GAZETTE. 31 


Dental Alatetinte. 


SAMUEL S. WHITE, 
(Successor to JONES & WHITE), 
|\DENTAL DEPOTS 


767 & 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHESTNUT, cor. of 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
13 & 16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 

14 & 16 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 

liberal discount made to Druggists. 


| A 


fyair JJreparations. 


| CRISTADORO’S 
| 
|Hair-Dye Manufactory 


83 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


ELAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE, 
best in the world. The inventor has used this 
splendid Hair Dye for 87 years, with benefit to the 
hair, and no injury to his health; proof that it is 
the only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, 
instantaneous. No disappointment ; no ridiculous 
| tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the 
| hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and 
properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, New York. Sold by all Drug- 
| gists. 
ars 

Uinware. 
NATHANIEL BEGGS, 
(Successor to WitL1ams & Brags), 
MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS, 
No. 161 Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St.,N. ¥. 

Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tanks 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Paint, 

Putty, Powder, &c.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, epee 

Iron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically Sealing Cans 

and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c..; Seid- 

litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


te 


JJaints, Oils, Varnishes, etc. 


= 


BAXTER, BELL & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
WHITE LEAD, ZINC PAINTS, OILS, VAR- 
NISHES, GLASS, WHITING, PUTTY, Erc. 
Fine and Ordinary Colors, Dry and in Oil. 
C H. BAxtTeEr, / 


FRANKLIN BELL, 


18 Murray Street, 
W.M. Baxter. ) 


and 21 Park Place, New York. 


F. W. DEVOE &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


‘White Lead, Zinc White, Colors, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND VARNISHES, 
115 & 117 Fulton & 44 & 46 Ann Sts., 


| FREDERICK W. DEYOE, 


Assorted cases made as ordered. Liberal Discount | 


S. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 
12 Cedar Street, N.Y. 


tothe. e | session of the Original Recipe for the above con- | 


| fection, with all the necessary machinery for the | 
J. H. CLEMENTS & CO., 


| manufacture of the same, are now prepared to sup 
| ply Druggists, Confectioners, and others, at greatly 


No. 1 New Bowery, New York 


E. SCHEFFER, 


Apothecary and Chemist. 


115 East Market St., Louisville, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published in 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen, 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


So. BB. wiDson, 


(Formerly of Breithaupt & Wilson.) 


Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OILS | 


No. 12 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices; 


Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 
* Almonds, sweet, * Origanum, 
'“ Anise, ** Orange, 
* Bay, “* Patchouly, 
* Bergamot, “ Petitgrain, 


* Peppermint, 


© Carraway Seed, 
‘ Rose, 


““ Cajeput, 
* Cassia, “« Rosemary, 

** Cedar Wood, Lebanon, ** Sandal Wood, 
‘* Citronella, * Sabine. 

* Cloves, * Sassafras, 

* Fennel, sweet, “« Spearmint, 

* Fennel, bitter, “s Truce, 

* Fire Wood, “Tansy, 

* Geranium Rose d'Afrique, *‘ Thyme, white, 
* Hemlock, ‘* Wintergreen, 
Juniper Berries, “Wormwood, 

“* Lavender Flowers, “ Ylang-Ylang, 

‘* Lavender Forte, Pomades, F 


| 


| Wholesale Confectioners, 354 Pearl Street, N. Y | 


} 
| 


| 


Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. 24, 
“ Lemon Grass, Orange Flower and Rose | 
** Musk, Water. 


|“ Myrbane, Sole Agent of 


Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and A Powders. 


| Prompt attention given to all orders an correspondence | 


| from the famed Beaugency stock, propagated under 


| cording to size. 


from that imported. 
SAMUEL W. ROWORTH, & CO., 


reduced prices 


Eastern Dispensary, - Vaccine Department, | 


PURE BOVINE ‘ANtmaL) VIRUS. 


This Virus is the result of a continued reproduction 


our own immediate supervison at Pearl River, N. Y. 
It is furnished at the following reasonable 


SCALE OF PRICES : 


One quill’slip’.~ 0.2... vveve GO 2% | 
Seven slipa tt a. A freee antes sO2 a. dle i 00 | 
Fluid in capillary tube................... - 100 
TGR ON te ota. danas nt ene Ueno aee tants 2 00 


N. B.—Each tube will vaccinate from five to 10 | 


| persons, | 


Concrete vesicle, 7. ¢., crust or scab, $1 to $3, ac 


— 


| HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRUS | 
| constantly on hand as heretofore, af same rates as | 
| 
| 


above. 

We guarantee success with 95 per cent. of Quill 
Skps, and, if used. with due care and within one 
week of reception, will duplicate all failures. 

Aue. W. WEISMANN, Chair. Vac. Com. ’ 

S. S. BOGERT, M D., | 
EASTERN DISPENSARY, | 


57 Essex Street, Station B, New York City. 


Address, 


L. STEHEINER’S 
FPwhosphor Paste, | 


For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
&c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 


The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin De- | 
stroyer.” 


Sole Agents and Importers, W. H. SCHIEFFE- | 


LIN. & CO., New York. 
May be had through all wholesale houses, ' 


E 
iy 


A 
Wi 


The above Gipenes is Pure, Strong and 
Reliable. and may be procured at all Wholesale 
Drug Houses in the United Statcr. 


ALSO 


BROWN’S BRONCHIALS, 
BROWN’S TEETHING CORDIAL, 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL ELIXIR. . 


JAMES F. DRUMMOND, 
FRED’K SAUNDERS, JR., 


New York, 
SFAVER PAGE. 


Factory—Horatio and Jane Sts., New York. 


Ww 
=< 


TRADE MARE, PATENTED. 


-PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 
IRON, TIN,OR WoOopb, 


For Sale by the Trade and 


PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT CO., 


Manufacturers, 
225 Pearl Street, New York. 
Caution.—As certain parties are offering for sale 
| a SPURIOUS PAINT, under an imitation name, 
| purchasers will please see that our TRADE MARK 
1s on every packave. None other genuine. 


BROOKLYN 


W ELIT E-LEAD 
COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 


This company continues to manufacture their 
superior 
PREMIUM WHITE-LEAD, 
Being one of the oldest and most extensive estab- 
| lishments in the country for manufacturing 
WHITE-LEAD, RED-LEAD, AND LITHARGE, 
From the Raw Material 
Dealers and Consumers of White-Lead are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded 
with their full stamp, and Labelled with their Copy- 
| right Trade-Mark. 
Business address 
89 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Corner of Gold Street, 


FISHER HOWE, Treasurer. 


to 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 
Drnggists’ Glassware. Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 


a. ry / = ‘ ~ wre ad P. Patterson. : Charles W. Purdy. , 


(Late Wurerer, Patrenson & Co.,) 


Wholesale Drugzgists, 


| 
| 158 WILLIAM STREET, | 
Between Beekman and Ann, NEW YORK. | 


| CHARLES E. HIRES, | 
IMPORTER, DRUG BROKER AND COMMISSION | 


MmERCHANT, 
123 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Suceessor to M. WERCKMEISTER. | 
Established since 1801. 
Removed March 4, to29, 31 & 33 Park Place, 
N. W. corner of Church St., up-stairs, from 
150 Broadway. 
Importer and Dealer in 
Bohemian and Belgian Glassware 


In all its Branches. 


Druggists’ and other Glassware constantly in stock | 
and imported to order; also, Parisian, English, and | oat 
German Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, Croquet, 
Base-Ball, Cricket, and Archery Implements, &c 


SF 

; 2 agp capt Sahar ag especies og eee STARR H. AMBLER, | 
ories 0 2 mpany Anonyma, Namur, Belgium. | 
‘Wholesale Druggist, 


Sole Agent for Klecmann’s patent St. Germain 
Study Lamp 
And dealer in Oils, Window Glass. Dye Stuffs, 
etc., | 


36 VESEY STi EET, 
One block West of Astor House. NEW YORK. 
Successor to GEO. WM. SOUTHWICK, 
(Formerly Philip Schieffelin & Co., Establis=ed 1783.) | 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


H. WEINHAGEN, 


152 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chemical Glassware aud Apparatus: 


HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, | BOT 

Graduated Measures, | 

SPECULUMS, IMPROVED STEAM ATOMIZER. 
Inventor of the only reliable Grape 


Sugar and Wine Test 


All kinds of Glassware Blown to Order, | 


Prick LisT SENT FREE. 


| 


PEEK & VELSOR, 


Wholesale 


ANIC DRUGGISTS, 


98 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


——  __s___. 


Ww. A. DBCHRUiER, 


(Successor to HOADLEY & LECKLER,) 


AND DEALER IN 
Drugs, Oils, Roots, Barks, Herbs, Powders, &¢.. | 
| 


SHAKERS’ PRESSED HERBS. 
“mUREKA” 
Carbolate of Lime 


FOR DISINFECTING. 
58 Vesey Strect, NEW YORK. 


Show Cases. 


SHOW-CASES, 
WHITE METAL, ROSEWOOD, 
BLACK WALNUT, MAHOG- 

ANY, etc., etc., 


and of the latest and improved designs for Druggists, 
Jeweliers, Fancy Stores, etc., etc., at Warerooms of | 


F. A. HOWELL, 
No. 5 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 


| United States Botanic Depot. 


COOLIDGE & ADAMS, | 
WHOLESALE BOTANIC DROGGISTS, | 


NO. 108 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dealers in every variety of Simple and Compound 
Vegetable Medicines, Medical Books, Druggists’ 
Glaseware, Syringes, Surgical Instruments, &c. 
Near Frankfort Street, N. Y. Pettit’s Eye Salve, Pettit’s Canker Balsam, 


; ; : . Keith’s Concentrations. 
Particular attention paid to Boxing and Shipping. | 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. | HENRY THAYER & CO.’S 
Principal Depot for their Medieinal 


FLUID AND SOLID EXTRACTS. 
KEITH & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CONCENTRATED MEDICINES, 
Concentrated Tinctures, Jujube Paste Capsules, etc 
No. 41 Liberty Street, 

Opposite the Post Office. 

New York. 


IN 


hed PIA itis Gehl abst 


| B . 

ee & HOFFMEISTER 
||! Succrssors To A. LORENZ. 
Entire New Style of | 
METAL SHOW-CASES, | 


Patented April 22, 1862. 


7 | 
: W Sasvige P. A. WHITE, 
8 North William Street, | Wholesale Dealer in Drugs, Chemicals, Perfumery, 
NEW YORK. | Fancy Articles, &c., cor. Gold & Frankfort Sts., N.Y 
| 


We keep on hand a large Sole proprietor of 


assortment of Silver, White CHARLES’ IODINE LINIMENT. 
Metal and Wood Show-Cases, | 
of the latest improved pat- | Also, Sole Manufacturer of 


terns. BADEAU’S STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


Silver Store-Fronts made to | —— 
order in any desired pattern, | 


at short notice. R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
N. B.—Particular attention IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN | 
paid to Packing and Shipping. | pRYUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, | 
! Orders by Mail promptly | OILS DYE-STUFFS ETC / 
attended to. ’ ’ . 
186 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. | 


KRAFT & HOFFMEISTER. 
JULIUS ZELLER, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


No. 51 Division Street, 
NEW YORE. 


—_ sn 


FRASER & LEE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGQISTS, 
No. 20 Beekman St., New York, 

E. FRASER. J. B. LEE, 


ESL LE | 

DODGE & OLCOTT, 
Importers ef 

Drugs & Chemicals, Fine Essential Oils, &. 


| Manufacturers of AMMONIACAL PRODUCTS, 
No. 88 William St., near Maiden Lane, New York. 


—— =n 


EIMER & AMEND, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 


MERMAN DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 
205 and 207 Third Avenue, New York. 


WILLIAM H. CORE, 
Established 1858, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of entire new styles of 


WHITE METAL AND WOOD 


SHOW CASES, 


Patented April 22, and August, 1862, May 
4th, 1869, and July 18th, 1871. 


For which PREMIUMS have been awarded at the | 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872. | 
GEORGIA STATE FAIR, 1869. | 
VIRGINIA STATE FAIR, 1870. 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, 1870. 
PROSPECT PARK FAIR, BROOKLYN, L. I. 1870. 


———__#2@—- -- 

N. B.—Show Cases of every description constantly 
on hand, are ready for pears to any part of the 
United States or Canada. All sales warranted as 
represented. 


WM. H CORE, 133 Chatham, cor, Pearl St, N.Y. | 


| 


‘Importer & Wholesale Botaue Druggist, | 


[Jannary, 1877. 


- = ee 


AND CHEMI 


Corks. 


Labels, Stationery, Paper Pores. 


eet 


IMPROVED PILL BOXES, 


Tam now manufacturing my 


PATENT PILL BOX, 


| And am prepared to fill all orders in quantities to 
| suit, at the 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Please send for Price List. 


eae — 


ee ee 


JOHN ROBINSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of every. description of 


CORKS AND BUNCS. 
DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY. | 
51 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


TRUSLOW & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CORKS, 


T. J. POWERS, 
369 West 11th Street, NEW YORK. 


Pure Whiting, Imitation Glass Labels 


Par IS VV h ite, | FOR DEUGGIETE oad BOTTLES AND 


Chalk, &c., | RAWERS. 


Shahan g Bh ln pe x les erent in leat 
219 PEARL ST., & 6 PLATT 8T., ce 5c. each, lettered ; 2c. blank, not lettered. 


Send for Sample Sheet. 
PRICE BROTHERS, 
Label Publishers, Steam Print ers and Engravers, 
112 Fulton St., Cor. Dutch st. 


On hand a large assortment of Druggists’ Perfum- 
ers’, and Wine Merchants’ LaBELs, or made to order, 


Established 1830. 


—— 


PH. FRED. SCHUSTER, 


Importer of FANCY GOODS for the Holidays; 
FANCY BOXES in great variety, for Confectioners, 
Perfumers, and Sunday Schools. FANCY PAPER, 
LITHOGRAPHS, LABELS, BORDERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, &c. And Manufacturer of every descrip- 
tion of Plain and Fancy 


PAPER BOXES, 
No. 63 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Up Stairs. 


BERNARD MEYER, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 


Druggists’ Boxes, 
61 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer of Hawkins’ Patent 
Pill Box Indicator. Send for Catalogue. 


New York. 


w ods. | 


GIFFORD, SHERMAN & INNIS. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 


DYE WOODS,DYESTUFFS, 
Chemicals and Dyeing Drugs, 


No. 120 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF POUGHKEEPSIE DYE WOOD WORKS. 


Dyestuffs and Dye- 


Saddle Bags. 
wane eee e_c_e_e eee ee 
SADDLE-BAGS. 

J. M. MIGEOD & SON 
510 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Have now on hand, and are con- 
stantly manufacturing all the various 
styles and sizes of Medical Saddle-Bags and Chests, 
waich they offe. atlow rates. Send for an Ilus- 
trated Price-List 


UNEOQOUALAILED. 
No. 5 NICKEL SILVER ATOMIZER. 


ESSEX'S IMPROVED 


AnApparatus for the Ato- 
mization of Liquids for 
Inhalation, Odorizi or 
Face Baths, and for Per- 
fuming and Disinfecting 
the Sick-Room. It also 
constitutes a perfect 
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) Florida as a Health Resort. 
| Tuts is the title of an article published 
1 alate number of the Sanitarian, pre 
ared by Dr. Freperick D. Lente, who 
as latterly made Florida his winter home, 
ad has qualified himself by observation 
ad careful study for giving upon this 
abject much useful information to those 
hose health is such as to require change 
* climate, modes of living, and social re- 
tions. This article, however, as it is 
cinted, is not thefull discussion of the 
lestion as it was originally presented. It 
said to be butan abstract of what perhaps 
‘asan official Paper. 


Dr. Lente represented Florida on the 
‘xecutive Committee of the Centennial 
-edical Commission, We quote only ex- 
‘acts from the abstract. 


After discussing in general terms the 
»mmon characteristics of climate, and the 
cts which have been recorded by various 
prsons on the climate of Florida in par- 
cular, the writer proceeds in more speci- 
2 language to say: 
|“ The evidence of those who have tested 
.e climate of Florida by sufficient personal 
pservation, or by careful examination of 
ie data furnished by others, has been of 
.e most favorable character. A reason- 
dle amount of valuable data with regard 
) the meteorology of Florida is supplied 
y the volumes of the ‘Medical Statistics 
‘ the United States Army; but if one 
adertakes to judge of a climate in a sani- 
Try point of view, or of the fitness of any 
irticular country or district for invalids 
7 mere latitude or temperature, or its 
ariability or invariability, its dryness or 
amidity, he will fail to comprehend the 
uilosophy of the subject. Its geography, 
pecially its physical. geography, must be 
udied—its position with regard to sur- 
vunding or neighboring seas or bodies of 
ater, to great currents, both of air and 
‘ater, its relation to storm centres and 
facks of storms, to mountain ranges, not 
ly within its own borders, but sometimes 
‘a distance from them. While 
je can usually live in perfect comfort in 
,orida, even away from the coast, if at rest 
| the shade under a temperature of 95°, 
(e same person, under a like temperature 
i New York or Canada, would probably 
| in a state of mental and physical discom- 
ict. It is the insular position of Florida, 
ith the proximity of the Gulf Stream 
wing north and the cold Arctic: current 
/wing south, the comparatively narrow 
ip of country separating the Atlantic and 
ie Gulf, and the numerous smaller bodies 
( water abundantly distributed over its 
‘rface, the prevailing winds always sweep- 
iz over water of a uniform temperature, 
nich modifies the heat of summer and the 
(ld of winter. 


“ With whatever faults it may have, the 
‘Tate of Florida, in comparison with 
st others, stands pre-eminent. I have 
‘itched with some anxiety the cases of 
ose in the more advanced stages of con- 
mption, when the diurnal temperature 
aged, as it did last winter from Decem- 
rv Oth to December 16th, as follows: 73°, 
?, 82°, 83°, 84°, 81°, 82°, 81°, 81°, 80°, as I 
ard them complaining from day to day, 
dwas gratified when the mercury showed 
~ at the same hours on the 16th, to hear 
2ir expressions of relief, and to see their 
tire change of manner and appearance. 
1is Was an unusual series of days for 
orida in winter; but a high temperature 
shorter duration is quite common, and 
» cool, sometimes cold, change which 
2ceeds, so far from causing colds and 
eumonic complications, common under 
€ circumstances at the North, generally 


, like a cold shower-bath and braces up 


» system. The occasional wood fires, 
vund which the invalids so cosily con- 
‘gate on the cool days, are never unac- 
stable asa pleasant change, and contrast 
‘orably with the more uniform and de- 
itating heat and monotony of more 
pical climates. Nothing, in fact, is so 
tasteful and injurious;to most invalids 
monotony. The writer has always be- 
; 
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| phthisis had arrived at the stage of soften- 
ing aremoval to a warm climate is not a 
beneficial change—that a sudden and rapid 
increase of the trouble is pretty sure to 
follow. A study of such cases last winter 
has not tended to establish the correctness 
of this idea. -Onthe contrary, the progress 
of the disease was slower, if not entirely 
arrested, provided the patients were not 
moribund (as they sometimes are) on their 
arrival, even with the disadvantage of be- 
ing deprived of the comforts of home, 
which they so much need. Every village 
and hamlet in Florida can probably furnish 
its examples of people who have come there 
years ago, only, in the opinion of their 
friends, to die, and who are now doing 
well, some of them apparently in full 
health. The temperature is similar 
to that of a typical May or September in 
New York, and is usually delightful. For 
a period of twenty years, it was at Jackson- 
ville on the St. John’s, for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 62°; at St. Augustine, 
09°; at Pilatka, latitude 29° 34’, it was last 
winter, for January, February, March and 
April, at 12 M., 63° 50’. The average tem- 
perature, taken during these months every 
hour from 12 at night until 6 A. M., was 
57° 40. A slight film of ice is occasionally 
seen during the winter, and slight frosts 
are not rare north of the 25th parallel, but 
not often injurious to vegetation. Wil- 
liams, in his History of Florida, speaks of 
a snow storm which appeared in 1774, and 
extended over most of the State. ‘The 
uncient inhabitants,’ he writes, ‘still speak 
of it as an extraordinary white rain.’ 

“As regards hygrometric conditions, it is 
necessary to say a few words, The 
‘dampness’ of the climate has been much 
talked about by those who have regarded 
only the physical aspect of the State, the 
large proportion of water existing every- 
where, without any knowledge of the 
actual condition of the air. The air is 
during summer very damp. Guns, surgi- 
cal instruments, etc,, rust in spite of all 
precautions. More rain falls during this 
season than all the others combined. Dur- 
ing the winter the case is entirely different. 
I found no special precautions necessary to 
preserve my instruments from rust, and 
boots and shoes, long neglected, showed no 
mould. At some of the prominent resorts 
in Floridathe invalid is conscious of an 
unpleasant dampness after sunset, when 
out of doors and not in active motion. As 
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the dryness is absolute, and radiation at 
night unrestricted, the temperature falls to 
the freezing point; and on our Western 
Plains the difference between the diurnal 
and nocturnal temperature is sometimes 
60°. Here, while the evaporation of mois- 
ture during the day tempers the heat, the 
condensation at night limits the cold. At 
Fort King, in the same section of the State 
as Pilatka, Forry gives the annual num 
ber of fair days as 309 for a series of years, 
and on the Northern Lakes 117. On the 
coast of Florida the number is 250. A 
moist climate is not necessarily bad for 
consumptives, though it is generally so, 
On the Nile, though most cases do well at 
Thebes and Cairo, others do better at 
Alexandria. The climate of Lima is very 
dry, yet consumption is very common; 
while on the mountains back of Lima the 
air is always damp and rain common, yet 
consumption is rare. Cv/d and moisture 
are always bad, but warmth and moisture 
may or may not be so. 

“Tourists are industriously warned, by 
persons interested in other localities in 
Florida, against the malaria of the St. 
John’s River. It is undeniable that per- 
sons do occasionally suffer from it during 
the winter season; but it rarely gives trou- 
ble except to those who are unusually 
careless in exposing themselves, orin drink- 
ing well instead of cistern water. 3 

“* Incipient phthisis, pneumonie consolida- 
tion, laryngeal and pharyngeal diseases, 
have sought and obtained great and prompt 
relief from this climate, especially if not 
hereditary. Of all thoracic diseases, 
chronte bronchitis, not rarely confounded 
with phthisis, ismost certainly benefited by 
a Southern winter. Asthma is benefited, 
but to what extent, and in what particular 
localities, I am not able to say. It has 
been claimed by invalids that a locality 
back of Mellonville or Sanford, on the 
river,is particularly efficient. The 
earlier stages of Lright’s disease may be 
more successfully treated here than in the 
inclement weather of Northern latitudes; 
also persons, especially those of a delicate 
constitution, convalescing from measles or 
scarlatina, particularly when the affection 
of the kidneys or other sequele are slow in 
passing away. Old age finds in Florida a 
covgenial winter home. Aside from the 
dangers of thoracic disease, to which this 
period of life is so peculiarly liable in our 
Northern spring climate, the vitality is im- 


a rule, these places are usually surrounded 
by large trees, with their usual funereal 
adornments of Spanish moss, which may, 
in some measure, account for this. At 
Pilatka and at other points farther up the 
River itis not so. This village, with an 
elevation of twenty-five feet, has a natural 
drainage on three sides, a peculiar soil, and 
no large trees, only the wild orange and 
other tropical trees of slight elevation, 
simply for ornament. Here, when the air 
isnot too cool, one may be out until ten 
or eleven o’clock at night with comfort, 
though it is not advisab’e for invalids to be 
exposed at this hour. The dews, usual- 
ly heavy, do not commence to gather until 
twelve o’clock, the mercury then commen- 
cing to fall, and falling steadily until five 
or six. Until 11 P. M., or later, last wip- 
ter, a handkerchief could be swept over 
the grass—which is here, unlike other lo- 
calities in the State, as green as in a 
Northern village in summer—without be- 
ing moistened. When the mercury rises 
to 75° or 80° during the day there are fogs; 
but the invalid rarely sees them, as they 
commence at midnight, or later, and are 
dissipated by the sun before their break- 


paired by the winter and lagging spring. 
Many of this class of the male sex are also 
suffering from vesical and prostatic disease; 
and the impairment of cutaneous action, 
induced by cold, causes much suffering, 
and hastens an unfavorable termination. 
Many cases also of the other sex, whose 
vitality has become impaired by chronic 
uterine disease, and whose local ailments 
have been relieved, as far as possible, by 
local treatment, find a no less invigorating 
tonic in this balmy air. Rheumatism and 
some forms of neuralgia are benefited. 
Certain forms of dyspepsia, particularly 
such as may be termed nervous dyspepsia, 
which is, like other nervous affections, 
becoming more and more common—which 
is merely one of the many symptoms of 
modern ‘ wear and tear,’ and which is of- 
ten relieved completely, for a time, by the 
bromides, when various other treatment 
has failed—are permanently relieved by a 
winter's residence here. Lastly, Florida 
offers a haven of rest and quiet for that 
condition which is unfortunately becom- 
ing so prevalent among the restless, driy- 
ing denizens of our Northern cities and 
towns, which comes under the comprehen- 


fast hour. A great deal has been said by 
those interested in other winter resorts 
about the fogs and dampness along the 
river; but there is really no more dampness 
than is useful, indeed necessary, to pre- 
vent too rapid radiation of heat from the 
surface of the earth, and a consequent too 
rapid fall of temperature. Were it not for 
this provision of the climate, instead of a 
fall of ten or twelve degrees, we should 
perhaps have one of thirty to forty. In 


sive designation of nervous’ prostration— 
what Handfield Jones termed cerebral pare- 
sis, and which was thus described by 
James Johnson nearly fifty years ago: 
‘There is a condition of body intermediate 
between sickness and health, but much 
nearer the former than the latter, to which 
I am unable to give a sati factory name. 
It is daily and hourly felt by tens of thou- 
sands in this metropolis and throughout 
the empire: but I do not know that it has 


the desert of Sahara, for example, where 
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ever been described. It isnot curable by 
physic, though I apprehend that it makes 
much work for the doctor ultimately, if 
not for the undertakers. Itis that WEAR 
AND TEAR Of the living machine, mental 
and corporeal, which results from over- 
strenuous Jabor or exertion of the intellec- 
tual faculties rather than of the corporeal 
powers, conducted in anxiety of mind and 
in bad air.’ For this cerebral consump- 
tion, as we may call it, Florida affords as 
soothing a balm as for the pulmonary 
variety. It is as unsatisfactory to treat the 
one as the other inthe stimulating and 
exciting atmosphere of our Northern Baby- 
lons. There everything is energy, hurry 
and rush, at all times and at all seasons; 
when the body is at rest the mind is not. 
Here the tendency is always in the opposite 
direction. Here the Northern blasts, as 
they approach our borders, are gradually 
hushed into whispers. There the very 
streams seem to rush along their rocky 
beds, as if afraid lest winter should con- 
geal them before they reach their ocean 
goal; here the swiftest currents have not 
enough energy to form a ripple. All 
Nature wears so subdued and peaceful an 
aspect, as one floats on the broad and placid 
bosom of the St. John’s, that the most rest- 
less mind soon becomes attuned to the same 
measure of repose. Rest has come again to 
the wearied spirit, sleep to the fevered pil- 
low. ‘Allthat surrounds one in Florida,’ 
says Ledyard, ‘is suggestive of and in uni- 
son with rest; and nothing is more grate- 
pant Bisa 
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Chloral with Solid Fats. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter proposes the following :— 

As a therapeutic agent chloral has be- 
come so popular that its range of applica- 
tion is as diversified as any drug or chemi- 
cal of a century’s standing; but its nature 
has not been sufficiently studied to con- 
struct formule readily that furnish prepara- 
tions easily dispensed and always praise- 
worthy; on the contrary, formule are 
written which furnish not only inelegant 
but almost incompatibie preparations. A 
case in point is its combination with solid 
fats. It is amatter oftentimes overlooked, 
if not entirely unknown, that chloral hy- 
drate is a solvent for fats, so much so that 
solid fats become liquefied by contact. 
Hence it is not advisable to prescribe, for 
instance, chloral with lard, simple oint- 
ment, or even with simple ceraté, in a very 
large proportion. With oleum theobroma 
it forms an unctuous mass, which fur- 
nishes a very creditable preparation dis- 
pensed as an ointment; but to make from 
this combination a suppository is almost 
an impossibility. Still less possible is it to 
make a suppository containing, with 
chloral, one of the solid extracts, which 
must previously be moistened with a little 
water to make miscible with the solid fat, 
as a drop of water increases enormously 
the fluidity of the oleaginous mixture. 

The writer has made a number of ex- 
periments as to the best excipients, and 
finds that equal parts of spermaceti and 
oleum theobroma have the advantage over 
any other. In a suppository containing 
ten to twelve grains of chloral this is about 
the proper proportion. Deviating from 
this strength, the proportion of spermaceti 
must be increased or diminished according- 
ly. Vaselin and paraffin, using three of the 
former to two of the latter, make a very 
good base, but it does not melt as nicely 
into an unctuous mass as does the former. 
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Coal and Iron in Africa. 


AT one point on the margin of Lake 
Tanganyika (Central Africa), Captain 
Cameron saw large masses of coal. In the 
district adjoining Manyuema iron is plenti- 
ful; the people manufacture large quanti- 
ties of iron, and many of the articles they 
make are beautifully finished. 
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Pharmaceutists as Prescribers. 


Pror. ATTFIELD’s VIBWs OF THE RELA- 
TIONS EXISTING BETWEEN PHYSICIANS 
AND APOTHECARIES. 


We extract some passages from the Ad- 
dress of Dr. Attfield, delivered as its Pres- 
ident before the last British Pharmaceu- 
tical Ounferenee—an able view of the duties 
of the pharmaceutist in dealing with such | 
matters as seem to bring him occasionally | 


on the border ground which separates his | which, although unpleasant, are not con- 


own profession from that of the physi- 
cian. 

“The power of alleviating the sufferings 
of disease by the use of material remedies 
places the art of medicine in the highest 
rank among human occupations, and gives 
to the physician a claim to respect and 
gratitude which has ever been freely con- 
ceded by every class of every people 
throughout the world. It is our privilege 
to be humble ministers in the work of heal- 
ing the sick. We do not pretend to that 
high qualification which enables the phy- 
sician to search out and determine the 
nature, the seat, and the cause of disease ; 
nor do we profess to be able to indicate 
what are the agents best suited for the re- 
lief of those who suffer from its effects. 
Diagnosis and therapeutics are among the 
highest attainments in medical knowledge, 
and require for their successful exercise 
and application an intimate acquaintance 
with the mechanism, the physiology and 
pathology . of the animal body. We make 
no pretensions to such knowledge ; but we 
have a province and sphere of action which 
is specially ours, and the fulfilment of its 
requirements is as essential to the success- 
ful practice of medicine as is the exercise 
of what we may concedeto be, as compared 
with ours, the higher mental qualifications 
of the skilled physician. It belongs to our 
province to produce, to collect and pre- 
pare for administration, and supply to the | 
public, the various remedies which medical 
men prescribe. These are the legitimate 
duties of the pharmaceutist; and when per- 
formed as they should be, by those who 
possess the requisite qualifications for them, 
they involve the application of much scien- 
tific knowledge, and of cultivated faculties, 
both of body and mind. 

‘‘ But while pharmacy is designed thus 
to occupy a position of great importance | 
and usefulness in relation to the practice of 
medicine, the highest fulfilment of its mis- 
sion involves a certain amount of submis- 
sion to and dependence upon those who con- 
stitute the medical profession. (The phy- 
sician and pharmaceutist are indeed each 
dependent one on the other ; for, while the 
physician relies upon the compounder of 
medicines for the exercise of the knowledge 
and skill required for producing the reme- 
dies which medical experience approves, 
the pharmaceutist must be guided by 
those who possess that experience in di- 
recting his efforts to the attainment of re- 

quired results, The exercise of too much 
independence on either side would be 


fraught with evil, and could not fail to re- | 


tard the progress of improvement which so 
prominently characterizes the state of 
medical practice in the present day. 

“« Fortunately, the most friendly relations 
exist between the medical profession and 
the body which this Conference represents 
We are anxious to fulfil our mission, and 
they are willing and ready to afford en- 
couragement and aid, not only by the ex- 
pression of approval when such is merited, 
but by active co-operation in furthering the 
objects in which we are mutually most 
interested. 

«That there should be, or appear to be, 
to some extent a clashing of interests at or 
near to the border line which separates the 
respective domains of the prescriber and 
dispenser of medicines, is inevitable so long 
asthe requirements of the public andthe reg- 
ulations relating to medical practice remain 
as they are. The pharmaceutist occupies 
a position in which there cannot fail to be 
frequently occurring conflicts between the 
temptation to prescribe and the restraint 
which sound judgment would impose on 
the exercise of a function for which he is 
at least but imperfectly qualified. 
often difficult to define the limit at which 
the dealer in drugs and medicines should 
cease to advise those who purchase and in- 
tend to use such articles without consult- 
ing a qualified medical man. If every 
individual were so circumstanced as to be 
able to place his health under the constant 
supervision and care of a skilled physician 
who was ready to attend to all his ailments, 


rectly, he might, ; 
| sucha course, contribute to his comfort, 
'and perhaps to his longevity. u 
would involve a concurrence of circum- 
| stances that falls to the lot of comparatively 
few, and even among those who might 
command the conditions there are not many 
| who think it worth while to do 80. | 
are prone to think that they are sufficiently 
able to gauge the extent and purport of 


| to the use of simple popular remedies. It 


ment is certain, but the amount of evil 


| way by others similarly circumstanced, it 


thus appealed to who travel beyond the 


| qualified pretenders may be allowed to 
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slight and often occurring sensations, 
sidered to imply anything more than a 
mere passing disturbance of the functions 
of some of the organs, which may be easily 
restored to their natural state by resorting 


is so among those who can afford to pay 
for skilled advice in trivial cases ; but how 
much more so among the far more numer- 
ous class who study economy from _ ne- 
cessity, and seek the cheapest method of 
attaining their object. The family medi- 
cine chest is an essential department of 
every household, although it may consist 
only of a glass of cold water, to be taken at 
bed time. That mistakes are sometimes 
committed in this system of home treat- 


resulting from it is probably small as 
compared with the benefits, real or imagi- 
nary, and the satisfaction arising from a 
sense of independence, which a judicious 
exercise of knowledge, founded on such 
experiences as most intelligent individuals 
have the means of acquiring, may and 
generally do produce. The extent to which 
medicines are thus administered may be 
inferred from the fact that, of the 14,000 
chemists and druggists in Great Britain, 
the greater part have but little to do with 
the-dispensing of physicians’ prescriptions, 
while all are engaged, and most are prin- 
cipally engaged, in supplying medicines to 
be used by the public on unprofessional 
responsibility. If individuals and the 
heads of families are justified in thus treat- 
ing slight ailments by the use of remedies 
which they have seen used in the same 


would be unreasonable to object to their ex- 
tending or improving theirknowledge of the 
use of such remedies by information ob- 
tained from those who, being engaged in the 
preparation and sale of medicines, are sup- | 
posed to have a general acquaintance with 
their properties and uses. I hope and believe 
there are not many among the class of men 


bounds required for the safety and at the 
game time the convenience of the public, 
under the circumstances prevailing. in 
different localities ; but it is essential that 
there should be some control exercised over 
the assumption of a duty which so obvious- 
ly affects the interests of the public as does 
that of the treatment of diseases. There 
must be a limit to the extent to which un- 


claim the confidence and impose upon the 
credulity of those whose sufferings often 
make them easy victims to imposition. 
And then comes the question, where shall 
we draw the Jine and say, ‘Thus far, but 
no further ?” 

“ With reference to this question I would 
venture to suggest, that the responsibility 
of the pharmaceutist in prescribing for those 
who apply to him in cases of sickness is far 
greater than that of an individual uncon- 
nected with any department of medicine 
who may prescribe either for himself or 
for others. The pharmaceutist is supposed to 
possess—and, indeed, he ought to possess 
—acertain amount and kind of medical 
knowledge—that is, a knowledge of medi- 
cines and their properties ; but beyond this, 
the public, judging perhaps from the in- 
signia by which he is surrounded, and the 
atmosphere he lives in, often credit him 
with other knowledge than that which he 
can justly lay claim to. Founded, it may 
be, on credit thus acquired, they place con- 
fidence in his power to advise, not only 
with regard to the properties and doses of 
medicines, but also in the treatment of dis- 
eases, with regard to which he possesses 
no real qualification. In this direction, 
from simple questions and trivial cases, he 
may be led om step by step ; and unless he 
has strength of mind and firmness enough 
to resist the temptation which a desire to 
satisfy customers, to retain and not to dis- 
credit or weaken the favorable opinion 
previously formed of his knowledge, ex- 
perience, and judgment, with other con- 
siderations natural to a man of_ busi- 
ness, he may be drawn almost imper- 
ceptibly into a habit of prescribing, for 
which no sound justification can be ad- 


and able to interpret and treat them cor- 


no doubt, by adopting | Process for Manufacturing ‘‘ Cinchona 


to introduce the cinchona tree into India 


cists’ CIRCULAR, somewhat familiar. 


Febrifuge.” 
Tue attempts of the British Government 


are, to most of the readers of the Drue- 
For 
several years we have published official 
reports made by the general agent in India 
having charge of this important under- 
taking. The project, after a good deal of 
discouragement and sundry disasters in 
conveying the young plants from the re- 
gions of the Andes to the mountain eleva- 
tions of Hindostan, seems to have been 
rewarded with complete success. Thriv- 
ing plantations are growing on the ranges 
of the Himalaya and Neilghery hills. It 
is thought from the many analyses which 
have been made that the Indian trees, hav- 
ing had the advantage of careful cultiva- 
tion, yield a considerably larger percentage 
of quinia than trees of spontaneous growth. 
In the end, and asa consequence of cin- 
chona cultivation, we expect to see the 
price of its alkaloids considerably reduced. 
At present, experiments are making in 
India to obtain by simple methods all the 
virtues of the bark without the usual 
costly processes of extracting and treating 
quinia. Mr, C. H. Wood, the government 
“ Quinologist,” has made a report of opera- 
tions at Sikkim, with this end in view; it 
may be found below. The report appeared 
in the Journal of Applied Science (London) 
in December last. Mr. Wood says: 


“The present method of treating cinchona 
bark was adopted as a temporary measure, 
to afford the means of ascertaining the 
medicinal value of the proposed febrifuge. 
It was considered undesirable to incur any 
large expenditure for factory buildings, 
machinery, or skilled labor until the effi- 
cacy of the product as a remedial agent 
had been thoroughly determined by ex- 
tensive trials. Consequently, it was neces- 
sary to so arrange the process that it could 
be conducted for some time on a considera- 
ple scale, and involve no other appliances 
than such as were already at hand. The 
dry bark is crushed into small pieces, but 
not powdered, and is put into wooden 
casks, where it is macerated in the cold 
with very dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
liquor is then run off into wooden vessels, 
and mixed with an excess of a strong solu- 
tion of caustic soda. A precipitate forms, 
which is collected on calico filters, and 
well washed with water. The precipitate 
is then dried at a gentle heat, and pow- 
dered, It constitutes the crude febrifuge, 
which is next submitted to a process of 
purification. In the latter process a cer- 
tain weight of the crude product is dis- 
solved in dilute sulphuric acid, and a 
small quantity of a solution of sulphur in 
caustic soda is added to the liquor. After 
the lapse of twenty-four hours the liquor 
is carefully filtered. The filtrate is mixed 
with caustic soda, and the resulting pre- 
cipitate collected on calico, washed with 
a small quantity of water, dried and pow- 
dered. [tis then ready for issue, and is 
sent out under the name of ‘Cinchona 
Febrifuge.’ A position for the factory 
sheds was chosen conveniently near the 
dry bark go-downs, and so situated on the 
side of the hill that a copious supply of 
water could be obtained at a level with the 
roof of the sheds in which the maceration 
is conducted. These sheds are rough, 
temporary erections, constructed with sap- 
lings and amat or thatch roof. Down the 
centre an open drain is cut to carry off the 
waste liquor. Over this drain some 
wooden stands are placed, on which ,the 
calico filters rest. The filters are formed 
by tying a square piece of calico to a 
wooden frame by the four corners. On 
each side of the shedis placed a row of 
twenty-one casks, standing on end upon a 
stand which elevates them about two feet 
from the ground. They are empty beer 
barrels, which have been purchased from 
the Commissariat Department at Darjeel- 
ing, 
thoroughly cleansed. A holeis cut in 


bottom, and closed with a cork. 


willrun out into the tubs. 


be run into any one of the casks ina Tin 


the head removed, and the cask 


the side of the cask at a level with the 
In front 
of the casks a row of tubs, formed by cut- 
ting beer barrels in halves, is placed, so 
that on uncorking the barrels the liquor 
Outside the 
shed, at one end, are a couple of large 


of muriatic acid is added, and the whole 


well mixed. This diluted acid can the 


with the vat, by means of a bamboc 
trough. In addition to the macerating 
sheds, there is a small brick buildin 
heated with charcoal, in which the pre 
cipitate is dried; also a separate shed, ir 
which the process of purification is con 
ducted. The casks are worked in sets 6 
three, and are marked A, B, Cc. In eae 
shed there are fourteen sets, seven on eac} 
side. Fachcask receives one maund 06 
dry bark, which undergoes four successiy 
macerations, the liquor being moved jj 
rotation through the three casks. : 
maceration lasts half a week. The liquo 
used for the fourth and last maceration j 
acidulated water drawn from the Vat 
When this is run off, it is moved into th 
next cask to form the third liquor. Whe 
this is drawn off, it forms the secon 
liquor for another cask, and when tran; 
ferred from that, it goes on to new bar 
from which it is drawn off and precipitater 
Of course, in starting a new shed ever 
cask contains dry bark, consequently th 
system of rotation is not brought into fu 
operation until after the first fortnight, an 
it is only after the shed has been in oper 
tion for three anda half weeks that tl 
liquor for precipitation has been used fi 
four macerations. The liquor that is fi 
precipitation is run into the tubs. ] 
other liquors are drawn into wooden by c 
ets and poured into the proper casks. 
new acid is then drawn from the 
The diluted acid is made in the vat ] 
adding one gallon of muriatic acid to eve 
hundred gallons of water—ten fluid ounc 
to each cubic foot. If three sheds are e 
ployed, No. 1 is worked on Mondays 4) 
Thursdays, No. 2 on Tuesdays a 
Fridays, and No. 3 on Wednesdays a 
Saturdays. Each set of three casks ¢ 
hausts one maund of dry bark per r 
Three sheds, therefore, containing for) 
two casks each, would exhaust forty-t 
maunds of bark every week. The weig 
of acid used in the exhaustion is six ane 
half per cent. of the weight of dry ba. 
It is obtained from Mr. Waldie’s chemi) 
works at a cost of three anda half am) 
per pound in Calcutta. To precipitate | 
saturated liquor, a solution of cam 
sodais added in excess. The caustic s 
is obtained from England in five 
drums, costing from £15 to £20 per tol 
London. One part of this is dissolved 
three parts of water, and the solut 
stored in iron vessels. The quantity t¢ 
added to the bark liquor must_be jud 
of by the appearance produced. W 

| sufficient quantity has been introduce 
precipitate assumes a somewhat eu 
condition. ; 
“About six and a half pounds of 8 
soda are used for every hundred pow 
of dry bark. The filtration is not ¢ 
menced until the following day, when 
liquor is transferred to the calico str in’ 
which have been well wetted. The 
portions that run through are retut} 
until the liquid passes of a bright 1 
color; it is then allowed to flow aws 
the drain. Afterall the liquor has dra 
off, water is passed through the pre 
tate until it ceases to acquire a re 
The alkaloids on the filter shoul¢ 
be of a uniform cream color, Thi 
cipitate is now dried and reduce 
a fine powder, which is stored | 
ple bins. It constitutes the crude 
fuge. The precipitate, during the ac 
drying, acquires a slightly reddish-bi 
color. It is, therefore, submitted | 
process of purification. Fourteen ga) 
of water are mixed with two pints of! 
phuric acid, and twenty pounds of thi! 
powder are introduced. The alka! 
dissolve, and a quantity of coloring | 
remains insoluble. About half a pint! 
solution of sulphur in caustic soda is § 
stirred in, and the whole allowed to 
for twenty-four hours. It is then fil 
through calico into a clean see 
being taken to get the liquor perf 
bright. About six gallons of wate 
used to wash the sediment left on 4 
ters. The clear filtrate is thorov 
mixed with solution of soda to pre¢ij 
the alkaloid. The precipitate is coll! 
on calico, washed with a small quant 
water, drained, dried and reduced te 


vanced, 


wooden vats, at such an elevation that 
liquid can flow from them along a bamboo 
trough into any one of the barrels in the 
shed. The capacity of the vats, up to 
a mark on the inside near the top, is accu- 
rately determined. Water is run into the 
vat up to the mark, and a certain quantity 


powder. It is then ready for 4 
Wooden tubs are used for this pT 
but they are not so well suited 
purpose as enameled iron or earthe 1 
The purification is conducted in & se] 
shed by a man who is confined to! 
work. The only workmen employ 


ly 


i Of 
ebruary, 1877. | 
e factory are Nepalese coolies. When 
é process is once brought into full opera- 
m, itis found that these 
aster every detail, and conduct the whole 
ing with all the care and accuracy that 
required. 
‘under the supervision of Mr. Gamunie, 
2 officer in charge of the plantations, who 
sits it once a day and sees that the work 
being properly performed. Dry sucei- 
bra bark only is employed. Moreover 
re is taken to mix the root, stem and 
anch bark together in as nearl S- 
2 as nearly as pos 
‘le the proportions in which they are 
sided by the plantations. 
This mixture is broken into small pieces, 
d amaund of it goes into each cask. 
tis is done to insure uniformity of com- 
sition in the product. Green bark is 
ver operated on. It will be seen that 
arrangement of the process requires 
ut a certain weight of bark should be put 
0 the casks every week throughout the 
uw. This could not be done with green 
vk, because bark is only taken from. the 
es twice per annum. Apart from this, 
Wever, it has been found that dry bark 
‘Ids a much better product, and quite as 
ge a quantity. The small cost of dry- 
; the bark is more than counterbalanced 
the advantages gained. 
mbered that this method has only been 
»pted to furnish a large supply of febri- 
se for trial. It does not profess to make 
most economical use possible of the 
‘k. The factory is estimated to turn 
- during the present financial year four 
vusaad eight hundred pounds of febri- 
se, which at a rupee (2s.) an ounce, will 
7 the whole cost of the plantations and 
nufacture for the year. Ifthe product 
‘ves to be of permanent value as a reme- 
l agent, it is probable that the process 
| be considerably modified to produce 
ater economy, but involving the use of 
manent buildings and machinery.— 
tr. App. Sei., December 1st, 1876. 
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rysophanic Acid and Goa Powder.* 
: BY BALMANNO SQUIRE, M.B. 


\ YEAR or two ago a discussion arose in 
dical and pharmaceutical circles on the 
ject of a remedy largely used in India 
he treatment of skin diseases under the 
oe of Goa powder. This debate result- 
in the tracing of that remedy to its 
anical and geographical origin, of prov- 
its absolute identity with certain pow- 
3 used under various names for the same 
pose in widely different parts of the 
‘Id, and last, but not least, the attention 
3 directed to the drug led to the deter- 
ation of its chemical composition, in 
ch chrysophanic acid was found to take 
ominent part. 
he discussion was begun by Sir J. oseph 
n Dr.) Fayrer. His paper called forth 
from Dr. J. F. Da Silva Lima, of 
ia, in Brazil, and this occasioned an 
iirable chemical research into the com 
tion ‘and physical properties of the 
‘der onthe part of Professor Attfield. 
fessor Attfield’s paper was followed by 
from Mr. E. M. Holmes, and therevipon 
seussion ensued in which Messrs. Plow- 
, Moss, and’ Postans, and Professors 
tley and Attfield took part. 
ence it- happened that the powder, 
+h is supplied to the rest of India from 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, was 
‘ly traced to its geographical source in 
ia, in Brazil; it was ascertained, more- 
, that the powder is a vegetable pow- 
and that it is derived from some kind 
eguminous tree, probably from the 
ulla or pith of the stem and branches 
1e tree, the tree most likely being a 
ies of Cxsalpinia or some nearly alhed 
is. 
| the debate progressed it was discov- 
that the ringworm powder used in 


THE 


| 


men readily | very extensive 


But, of course, the factory | 


It must be re- | 


tin China and in the Malay peninsula | 
rthe name of Poh di Bala, the ring: | 


a powder used in Bahia under the 
> of Araroba powder, and the ring- 
a remedy used in India under the name 
0a powder, were all of them one and 
same thing, and lastly it was ascer- 
d by Professor Attfield that. the Goa 
jahia or Araroba powder consisted 
st entirely (namely, 1 
sent.) of pure chrysophanie acid, a 
iple common to Goa powder and to 
other drugs, for example, to rhubarb, 
Toot, etc. 

the time this discussion took place, 
powder commanded very high rates, 
Tysophanic acid is the chief coloring matter 


ous species of Rhubarb root and a lichen 
parmatia parietina. 


to the extent of 85 | 
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although its reputation was such that these | the smallest nec 


rates were by no means prohibitory of a 
employment of it. Thus at 
Saigon, in Cochin China, a gramme of it 
cost 2 francs. A quantity of it obtained 
from Bombay cost £3 12s. per pound, Its 
retail price in London was about 10s, an 
ounce, but rather as a curiosity than as an 
article of commerce. From the papers I 
have quoted, it came to light that there was 
a remedy largely employed in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases in many widely dis- 
tant parts of the world, namely, in South 
America, in various parts of Asia, and 
probably also in Africa, but not in Europe. 
The use of this remedy appeared to be 
confined to the tropical regions of the 
world—regions where, as I may mention, 
skin diseases prevail more commonly even 
than,they doin Europe. It seemed that 
the reputation of the drug over this very 
wide geographical area was such as to pre- 
serve its popularity in spite of a very high 
price having to be paid for it. But. not- 
withstanding all these facts in its favor, 
evidence was at the time adduced that 
whenever the drug found its Way in quan- 
tity to England there was no sale for it 
here, except for the purpose of e 
tion to India. 


I therefore think that a remedy with 
such a history deserves, as Sir Joseph 
Fayrer suggested, a trial of its properties 
in Europe. I think this all the more be- 
cause I am convinced from some experi- 
ments I have recently made with the drug 
that the popularity it has achieved in the 
tropics has been won in spite of a very 
bungling method (speaking pharmaceuti- 
cally) in the customary manner of em- 
ploying it. 

The favorite mode of applying it in the 
tropics seems to be to wet the powder with 
water, or with vinegar or lemon juice, and 
to smear the thin paste thus produced on 
the affected skin. I find that the paste 
thus produced dries up very speedily on 
the skin, but not into a cake or crust, or 
paint of any kind, so that it adheres to the 
skin, but into its original condition of a 
fine dry powder, the greater part of whica 
may at once be blown away by the breath, 
and every fraction of which may be easily 
rubbed off by the slightest touch. 

Ointment is unquestionably a much bet- 
ter form of applying the remedy. The 
form of otnxtment seems occasionally to 
have been had recourse to; but wettiny the 
powder and smearing on the paste is obvi- 
ously the orthodox custom. 

So far as my investigations have yet led 
me I have every reason to suppose that 
chrysophanic acid is the active agent as 
well as the chief ingredient of Goa pow- 
der. What Goa powder appears to effect 
therapeutically seems to me to be achieved 
equally by chrysophanic acid, only in a 
somewhat more marked degree. TI there- 
fore believe that an ointment of chryso- 
phanic acid is the best mode of using the 
remedy. It is as to the best mode of mak- 
ing that ointment that I have now to speak, 

Those who have much to do with the 
prescribing of ointments, especially if they 
are in the habit of inspecting what they 
have prescribed, will probably have no- 
ticed, as I have, that ointments even when 
compounded at the very best houses are 
rarely quite all that they might be—in 
short, they are almost invariably somewhat 


more spotty and gritty than is positively 
necessary, It is not generally appreciated 


what a very great quantity of pains and 
trouble is required for the making of a 
small quantity of ointment ina really ex- 
cellent manner. 


Now, chrysophanic acid ointment is 
as I find, to present the more or less gritty 
quality to which I have alluded, and the 
object of this paper is to draw attention to 
a method by which, in the case of chryso- 
phanic acid, this drawback may be effect- 
ually prevented, and thereby the activity 
of the ointment considerably increased, ~ 

This latter aim is the more necessary be- 
cause My experiments show me that the 
strength in which it has been proposed to 
use Goa powder in the form of ointment 
by two of the writers whose papers I have 
referred to (namely, the strength of a 
scruple of the powder to the ounce of lard) 
is a great deal too feeble. 

The method I have adopted is suggested 
by Professor Attfield’s researches, which 
prove that chrysophanic acid is more solu 
ble in hot benzol than in any other of the 
ordinary menstrua. 

Now lard also is soluble in benzol. I 
accordingly dissolved two drachms of 
chrysophanic acid and an ounce of lard in 


apt, 


xporta- | 


| that it is much more than this. 


benzol, applying heat by means of a water. 
ppiying h c 

bath. Then as the brown solution cooled 
(the vessel containin 


much less soluble in cold than in hot ben- 
zol (Attfield), became rapidly deposited, 
the mixture was briskly stirred in an 
evaporating basin. 

As the mixture speedily became “set” a 
most perfect ointment was produced in 
really a very ready manner, After leaving 
the ointment spread about the dish for a 
short time, the benzol almost completely 
evaporated from it, leaving it quite hard. 

By this process two desirable results are 
achieved. In the first place, the compara- 
tive insolubility of chrysophanic acid in 
cold benzol, and the rapid evaporation of 
the benzol itself, cause the acid to be de- 
posited not in a crystalline condition, but 
as a very fine precipitate. In the second 
place, the evaporation of the benzol caus- 
ing the lard to be deposited at the same 
time from the same solution, an intimate 
and even mixture of the acid with the lard 
(favored of course by the constant Stirring) 
is produced. Indeed | have never seen a 
more perfect ointment; the lard looks as if 
it had been stained, or rather as if it were 
some soft sort of yellowish wax. 

This, as I take it, is the most efficient 
sort of preparation that can be used when 
it is sought to employ Goa powder as a 
remedy. The ointment of course has more 
ov less of a smeli of benzol for some little 
time, but at last this goes off completely, 
or it may be concealed by the addition of 
a little essential oil. 

It is now more easily than it recently has 
been to make trial of Goa powder in 
Europe, since its price has become very 
considerably moderated. It can now be 
obtained for 1s. 6d. an ounce, or 20s. a 
pound, and if there were to be any general 
demand for it, no doubt it could be sold 
for say 2s. 6d. a pound. Chrysophanic 
acid, however, is still an expensive com- 


modity, but if it were worth while to man- | 


ufacture it on a fairly large scale, it would 
doubtless soon become cheap. 

I find that the properties of chrysophanic 
acid are by no means confined to its being 
a remedy tor ringworm, but that it is likely 
to prove a valuable addition to the list of 
drugs as a remedy in many other diseases 
of the skin. I have, for example, obtained 
some unquestionably good results with it 
in the treatment of psoriasis, and it isa 
serviceable application, as I find, in cases 
of lupus also. I instance these as two of 
the most inveterate of the diseases of the 
skin. 

Goa powder ointment has hitherto been 
advocated as a mere remedy forringworm, 
that is to say, as a merely indirect thera- 
peutical agent, acting solely or at the least, 
chiefly, by virtue of its presence being an- 
tagonistic to the life and reproduction of 
such vegetable organisms as are wont to 
infest the human skin. Now if it were no 
more than this it would scarcely be worth 
while to occupy the attention of your 
readers sO much with it. But { find from 


therapeutical investigations with it in| 


which I have for some time been engaged, 
It is be- 
yond question a valuable remedy also in a 
large proportion of the non-parasitie dis- 
eases of the skin. 

Chrysophanic acid, as a separate princi- 
ple, has, so far as I know, never been tried 
as a remedy in skin diseases. I am, there- 
fore, glad to be able to announce that Pro- 
fessor Attfield’s research into the composi- 
tion of Goa powder, as detailed in this 
journal, has not been altogether without 
fruit. 


In showing, as he has, that chrysophanice | 


acid is the chief constituent of Goa powder 
he had made it possible to construct an 
agreeable looking and most useful oint- 
ment. 

I trust it may be thought worth the 
while of some wholesale house to bring 
chrysophanic acid within the reach of the 
general body of prescribers. 

In conclusion [ ought to say that some 
special care is necessary in the preparation 
of the ointment if it is to turn out such as 
I have described it. In the first place, the 
acid must be thoroughly dissolved in the 
hot benzol, and, in the next place, the cool- 
ing and evaporation of the benzol must be | 
conducted as rapidly as possible. With 
this view the process of dissolving may be 
conducted in a small glass ‘‘beaker” | 
placed in a water-bath, and w 


g it being placed in | 
cold water), and the chrysophanic acid, | 


hen solution | and butter by 


or 
toe 


essary quantity of boiling | ing dish, placed in cold water and imme- 


diately briskly stirred with a glass rod 


‘until the solution has become fully and 


firmly ‘‘ set.” —Pharmaceutical Journal. 


= ee 
Dilute Hydrobromic Acid. 
BY HARRY P. LECHLER, PH. G. 

SoME time ago Dr. J. Milner Fother- 
gill published in the British Medical Jour- 
nal several papers on the therapeutic value 
of hydrobromic acid, which, during the 
past few months, have been republished in 
several of the medical journals in this 
country. Herecommends it as an admir- 
able substitute for bromide -of potassium, 
in which are combined to agreater degree 
all the desirable qualities of that salt, 
without its unpleasant efte€t upon the 
patient. F 

Since the publication of the articles re- 
ferred to, several pharmaceutists of Phila 
delphia have been called upon to dispense 
this acid on physicians’ prescriptions. 
Yet, several of the *‘first-class”’ pharmaceu- 
tists—through a gross want of knowledge 
of chemistry, or a failure to read the 
literature of the profession—have made the 
assertion that ‘‘ such a thing as dilute hy- 
drobromic acid did not exist.” 

But on reflection we cannot fail to real- 
ize the fact—as there are some who do not 
know what to give a person calling for 
‘Jamestown weed”’—that they are not 
thoroughly acquainted with their profes- 
sion ; and, consequently, liable to fall into 
error, 

Sympathy for this class of pharmaceu- 
tists, and a desire to impart any information 
I may acquire in my experience in the pro- 
fession, impel me to call attention to the 
formula of Dr. Dewitt C. Wade, published 
in the Am. Jour. of Pharm., Jan., 1877, and 
to state my personal experience in manu- 
facturing this acid. 

Dr. Wade directs to dissolve 3x. 3 vj. 
gr. XXviij. of bromide of potassium in four 
pints of water; and to add xiii. 3j. gr. 
XXXxvij. of tartaric acid. 

Bitartrate of potassa is produced, the 
greater part of which crystallizes out, and 
a solution of hydrobromic acid in water, 
which also contains a slight proportion of 
bitartrate of potassa, is optained. 

The journal also offers the suggestion 
to dissolve the bromide of potassium in 
three-fourths of tue water, and the tartaric 
acid in the remainder ; and to mix the two 
solutions, which is then to be maintained 
ata temperature of 32° F. 

I find that making the solutions with very 
cold water, mixing and then maintaining 
them at a temperature of 32° F., greatly 
facilitates the accomplishment of ine de- 
sired purpose—that of precipitating and 
crystallizing the bitartrate of potassa. The 
solution of hydrobromic acid then contains 
a much smaller percentage of the bitar- 
trate than when made with waterof an 
ordinary temperature. 

Dilute hydrobromic acid, as prepared by 
this formuta, is an odorless, almost color- 
less liquid, with an acid taste, possessing 
the ordinary acid properties. ' 

It may be well to state here the fact, al- 
ready noticed, that quinia and hydro- 
bromic acid are often prescribed together, 
to prevent the occurrence of headache atter 
each dose of quinia in those who before 
had to desist trom taking quinia for that 
reason. The dose of this acid, prepared as 
above, is one fluid drachm as a full dose. 

0-0 


Preparation of Ergot ror Injection. 


Dr. WERNICH points out the disadvan- 
tages of the ergot preparations used for 
subcutaneous injection, and describes a 
preparation free from these  disadvan- 
tages. 

This preparation is made as follows: 
Powdered ergot is first deprived of all fatty 
matter by ether, and then treated with ai- 
cohol. A watery extract is then made of 
the powder so prepared. 

Lastly, this extract is further purified by 
diffusion through parchment paper. It 
then forms a perfectly clear solution in 
water, ofa brown color. This preparation 
he proved by experiment to have all the 
ordinary properties of ergot, andin con- 
sequence of its purity is preferable for 
subcutaneous injection. It keeps well, and 
does not produce pain.—Al/. Med. Cent. 


| —Brit. Med. Jour. 


eo 
THE unpleasant taste imparted to milk 
feeding turnips, etc.,,.may be 


of the acid and the lard has been perfectly | removed by simply throwing into each pan 


accomplished the solution 


should be | of milk of 4 or 
promptly turned out into a cold evaporat-'as will lie 


® quarts as much saltpetre 
on the point of a knife. 
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Some Reactions of the Glycerole of Ni- 
trate of Bismuth. 


THE paper on Glycerole of Nitrate of 
Bismuth, by Dr. BALMANNO SQUIRE, which 
was reprinted in the January number of 
Tue Druaarsts’ CrrecuLaR, has in Eng- | 
land attracted much attention and caused 
no little discussion. 

The following note by Mr. JouNn Wit- | f 
LIAMS may be said.to have been only the 
prelude of a most interesting discussion, 
which will be found hereafter: 

“Chemists and pharmacists generally will 
feel much interest in the discovery of the 
so-called ‘ Glycerole of Nitrate of Bismuth,’ 
as described by Mr. Balmanno Squire. I must 
say I read the account of the preparation | t 
with great pleasure; it is another illustra- | t 
tion of the remarkable powers of glycerine i 
asa solvent, and from the fact that the 
solution is not precipitated when diluted | t 
with water, possesses great interest to the 
chemist. I think we owe our best thanks | t 
to Mr. Squire for this important observa- 
tion. ; 

“Having preparedsome of the compound, | } 
I think that a few notes of the reactions | , 
observed may prove of some interest, €s-| ¢ 


c 


pecially to those who may have occasion | manno Squire, 
how much nitrate of bismuth one ounce of 


to make the preparation hereafter. 

“T made the glycerole by dissolving 20 per 
cent. of crystallized nitrate of bismuth in 
Price’s glycerine. I find the solution is} ; 
best effectedin the cold; if much heat is 
employed in the preparation, the glycerole 


when diluted does not give a clear solution, | in 
milky, though weaker solutions had been 
tolerably clear. 
tion was nearly a sdturated one, it occurred 
to him that the addition of a little warmth 
might make the solution bright, or enable 
him to dissolve 
He then took an ounce anda half of nitrate 
and added it to one ounce of glycerine, 


puta milky one, at any rate at the end of a 
few hours. 

“The property of bearing dilution with 
water without producing a turbid solution 
appears to diminish by keeping. Some I 
have which has been made for three weeks 
now gives an opaque solution; but a sam- 
ple made within a couple of days still 


of Great Britain, and its 
lowed by the subjoined 

we find reported in The 
Journal and Transactions: 


noticed that the addition _te 
glycerole of bismuth caused a precipitate, 
and he was very much puzzled by that 


planation. 
paper, inthe first instance obtained a clear 
mixture, bnt after a time he found that the 
addition of water caused a precipitate, and 
he (Mr. Squire) had thought that he had 


tion was adrachm to an ounce. 


c 
5 


found an ounce of glycerine would dissolve 


would only dissolve it slowly. 
centrated solution of one ounce of nitrate 
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discussion which 


said that he had 


Mr. Balmanno Squire 
of water to the 


act until he had heard the President’s ex- 
He had, as he stated in his 


irrived at a too hasty conclusion. 
Mr. Gale said that he had placed on the 
able a sample of the first glycerole of ni- 


‘rate of bismuth prepared for Mr. Squire; 
thad gone quite opaque. The propor- 


it had 
yeen prepared by means of heat. 

The President said that heat ought not 
o be applied. 

Mr. Postans said that his experience en- 
‘bled him to corroborate what the President 
iad stated, which was that the glycerole 
yught to be prepared without heat. About 
1 fortnight ago, at the request of Mr. Bal- 
: he had tried to find out 


rlycerine would take up. He ultimately 


but the glycerine 


The con- 


in ounce of nitrate, 


one ounce of glycerine was rather 


Thinking that this solu- 


a larger amount of nitrate. 


gives a perfectly bright liquid even when | putting it in a bottle which was placed in 


largely diluted. 

“The diluted solution does not bear boil- 
ing, but when so treated deposits a basic 
salt not afterwards soluble in water. 

‘‘ The most interesting reaction I have ob- 
served, and which must be my excuse for 
bringing this note before the Society, is | 
that caustic potash (or soda), added to the 
glycerole diluted with water, first causes a 
white precipitate, which is, however, per- 
fectly soluble in an excess of the alkali, a 
pright clear liquid being produced which 
is perfectly miscible with water, in all 
proportions, and might possibly be em- 
ployed medicinally as a substitute for the 
lig. bismuthi ammonio-citratis of the 
Pharmacopeia. The principal interest of 
the reaction is, however, from its chemical 
bearing. 

“J do not think it had previously been 
observed that glycerine possessed the prop- 
erty of forming a compound of this nature 
with bismuth. It would lead us to infer | 
that the glycerole is not a mere solution of 
the nitrate of bismuth in glycerine, but is 
really a chemical combination, and that 
the glycerine is playing a part somewhat 
similar to that taken by the citric acid in 
the liquor of the Pharmacoperia. 

“J find this alkaline solution of the bis- 
muthic glycerole is precipitated white by 
alcohol, the precipitate not being again 
soluble in water. Also by boiling, a some- 
what colored precipitate is produced, prob- 
ably containing some peroxide of bis- 
muth, or perhaps the ordinary oxide in an 
anhydrous state. 

“Of course I need hardly remind the 
Society that solution of nitrate of bismuth 
in water is readily precipitated by caustic 

otash, and that the precipitate is quite 
insoluble in excess of the alkali. 

‘Jt isa curious fact that ammonia can- 
not be substituted for potash in this re- 
action, no excess of the former making a 
clear solution, although a trace of bismuth 
is held in solution, as can be proved by | 
adding sulphide of ammonium to the fil- 
trate. 

“Tn conclusion, I would observe that it is 
already quite well known that other 
agents as well as citric acid can be used 
for producing a miscible liquor of bismuth. 
I place upon the table a specimen of liquor 


a water-bath and gently heated. 
the heat was applied a certaim amount of 


Directly 


effervescence and a whitish froth was pro- 

duced. The heat was kept up, and ulti- 

mately it seemed as though his satanic maj- 
esty had got into the bottle. After a short 
time fumes anda dense smoke came off. 

‘A little while afterwards the mixture in the 
bottle began to rise gradually, and at last 
it came out of the bottle like what was 
commonly known as a “ Pharaoh’s ser- 
pent,” and reached the length of seven or 
eight inches. Shortly afterwards the mass 
gave off sparks from that portion of it 
which came out first, and ultimately the 
whole thing became amass of sparks, and 
gave a brilliant light for about half a 
minute. That was the end of the whole 
matter, and there was only the smallest pos- 
sible trace of anything left behind. With 
regard to the dilution, his experience was 
limited, but he had found that on taking a 
drachm of the concentrated solution which 
had been made with one ounce of the 
nitrate to one of glycerine by the cold pro- 
cess, and adding an ounce of water to it, 
he at first got a bright clear liquid, though 
at the expiration of about a quarter of an 
hourthere was a whitish crystalline pre. 
cipitate. A drachm of the solution of the 
same strength, prepared by heat, had been 
treated in the same way, and gave a dense 
yellowish bright precipitate, presenting 
quite a different appearance. 

Mr. Bland suggested that the phenom- 
enon noticed by Mr. Postans when he was 
making a solution in the water-bath might 
be due to the formation of nitro-glycerine. 
If that was the case, and if the stopper of 


the bottle had been tied down, his satanic 
majesty might have manifested himself in 
a much more disagreeable way. 

Mr. Umney said that he noticed that the 
specimen which had been handed round the 
room smelt very strongly of nitrous acid. If 
they were to have a compound of bismuth 
with oleic acid or glycerine, there could be 
no doubt that the oxide of bismuth was 
preferable to the nitrate, and he fancied 
that it would be less liable to irritate. 

Professor Redwood said that it appeared 
to nim that the principal objection to the 
preparation which had just been recom- 
mended by Mr. Betty was the difficulty of 
getting pure oleic acid. 


bismuthi ammonio-tartratis, in which tar- 
trate of bismuth has been substituted for 
the citrate and dissolved in dilute ammonia. 
Oxide of bismuth also boiled with cream 
of tartar forms a solution which is quite 
miscible, and probably many other organic 
acids are capable of producing similar 
solutions.” 

The foregoing paper was read at an even- 
ing Meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society 


which had been handed round smelt much 
more strongly than it would have done if 
pure oleic acid had been employed. If they 
always had perfectly pure oleic acid, he 
should feel much more confidence in such 
| a preparation than in the other. With 
regard to glycerole of nitrate of bismuth, 
he was disposed to put the very pertinent 


lecture was fol-| which was, 
supposed to be, or 
Pharmaceutical | He 
rarely likely to be uniform in its com- 
position, and 
was kept for any length of time. 
was a natural result, considering that the 
nitrate of bismuth was an r 
which the greater part of the nitric acid | tative anc 
was held by an affinity so weak that water 
itself was capable of removing it, and 
hence complicated reactions were likely to 
take place. 
question was introduced 
they ought to know its nature, and haye 
some security that it could be used from 
time to time without any great alteration. 


remarks whicb had been made, and smell- 
ing the little bottle which had been hand- 
ed round, which was then giving off 


“and pliable like leather, andeasily broken. 


The preparation | 


“What is this preparation 
intended to be?” 
was afraid that the glycerole was 
not be if it 
This 


it would 


acid salt, in 


If the new preparation in 
into medicine, 


Mr. Linford said that, after hearing the 


nitrous acid, it was not improbable that 
nitro glycerine might be formed in con- 
sequence of age, or through the application 
of heat. He did not, however, think that 
the effect mentioned by Mr. Postans was 
due to nitro-glycerine. 
ove 
Laboratory Notes. 


1. Harp rubber or vulcanite, placed for 
several weeks in nitrobenzol, becomes soft 


2. The vapor of chloral hydrate is a sol- 
vent of cellulose. I have found the corks 
of bottles containing the crystals eaten 
away to the depth of a quarter of an inch, 
the cork being resolved into a black semi- 
liquid. Certain kinds of tissue paper are 
partially dissolved in time, if thrown in a 
bottle containing the crystals. 

3. A very difficult substance 10 dissolve 
is gum copal. I have found that aniline oil 
dissolves it with great facility. 

4, Hyposulphite of soda is apparently 
soluble to a considerable extent in spirits of 
turpentine. Large crystals of ‘‘ hypo” 
melt down to a liquid after several weeks, 
and, ifthe bottle be shaken, partially dis- 
appear. The turpentine smell nearly dis- 
appears. 
5. The vapors of iodine, in the course of 
several months, will penetrate deeply into 
lumps of beeswax. 
6. If to a solution of bisulphide of car- 


bon there be added twice its bulk of potassic 


hydrate in sticks, and the bottle be well 
sealed, the whole will, in two months, be- 
come an intense reddish, syrupy liquid, 
with scarcely any free bisulphide of car- 
bon. 
” Some substances in solution form crys- 
tals or deposits on the sides of the bottles 
containing them, generally above the water 
line. Among such solution in 100c c. of 
rain water may be mentioned a 1-4 gramme 
solution of acetate of uranium, 8-gramme 
do. of protoacetate of copper, 5-gramme 
do. of acetate of morphine, 10-gramme do. 
of formiate of copper, 20-gramme do. of 
tannate of iron. These deposits invariably 
take place on that part of the bottle most 
exposed to light. 
This phenomenon may be due to heat, 
but deposits or films occur in some solu- 
tions within the liquid as well as above it— 


especially noticeable with tannate of iron, 


An Ea 


phur h 
purify infected air, and to 
1 putrefactive action. There 
no agent more powerful in its effects the 
Unlike chlorine, it not only acts 4 
a disinfectant or destroyer of disease-germ 
and of the results of putrefaction, but 
erful preservative agent, 
a preventive of chi 


this. 


also a pow 
like carbolic acid, is 
ical changes in dead organic matter ofe 
kind. 


thoroughly unde 
sarily limited b 
in the way 0 
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“Although the value of s 


which it can be readily 
dinary method of generati 
sulphur is cumbrous and 
owing to the difficulty of 
combustion ; 
in which the process cann 
at all, and under the best 


trol. 


may be said that there is 


bon. 


combine with the oxygen 


above quantities to 
cubic 
68.5 grs., the 163 grs. will 
of a cubic foot, which 
of bisulphide. 


in a common spirit lamp, 


as I have stated ; but, by 


«Tt is a property of the 


sy Process to Generate Sulphuroy: 
Acid for use as a Disinfectant. 


Trowas W. Kearrs thus explains his) 
method in the London Lancet: 

“‘From the remotest time burning sul 
as been employed to fumigate ang 


rstood, its use is nee 
the difficulty which e 
producing it in a for 
applied. Ther 


there are also many situatiot 


is inconvenient and but little under ¢ 
The evolution of the gas from its 
lution in water is scarcely more conveniet 
while it is much less effective ; indeed, 


nient, and easily controllable way © 
cing this valuable agent in use at presen! 
and this is the more remarkable whenit 
considered what a ready and simple mea 
we really have at hand for this purpose, 
‘‘ Most of the readers of the Lancet are: 
doubt familiar, at least theoretically, 
the substance called bisulphide of 
This is a compound of one ato 
carbon with two atoms of sulphur (| 
it isa dense, mobile liquid, heavier th 
water, and intensely inflammable, burni 
in the air like spirit of wine. During co 
bustion the constituents of the bisulphi 


be in grains: as 
inches of sulphurous acid we 


of 245 cubic inches, or about one-seve 
sulphurous acid obtainable from 100, 
‘« The bisulphide of carbon can be bur 
and in that ¢ 

the products are sulphurous acid and 


ponic acid only, in relative propo 
the atomic composition of the bisulph 


destroy ferm 


ulphurous acid i 


ng it by bu 
very uncer 
keeping up th 


ot be carried 
circumstane 


no ready. con 
ie 


of the air, p 


ducing sulphurous and carbonic acid gasi 
but as 100 parts contain, byaveight, as mu 
as $4 parts of sulphur, which will give, 
burning, 168 parts of sulphurous acid 
will be seen that the volume of this | 
from a given quantity of bisulphide grea 
exceeds that of the carbonic acid, am 
comparatively very large. e 


Suppose — 


measure upy 


‘4 


oe 


is the voltae 


0) 


a modificatio) 


the method of burning, the amount of 
phurous acid produced in a given time) 
be regulated to any desired extent. 


bisulphide of! 


bor to dissolve in fat oils and hy droea) 


the film of which adheres strongly to glass. 
—T. A. Eprson, in The American Chemist. 
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Experiments in Filtration. 


Mr. J. A. WANKLYN states that, on con- 
tinuing his experiments on the action of 
“gilieated carbon” filters, he has obtained 
results beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

A solution of sulphate of quinine, of 
such a strength that one gallon contained 
826 grains of soluble sulphate of quinine 
(CooHssN202H.80.,6H:0), was completely 
deprived of quinine by one single filtration 
through six inches of filter. 

The liquid before filtration yielded 3°55 
milligrammes of albuminoid ammonia per 
litre, and after filtration 0-02 milligrammes 
of albuminoid ammonia per litre. 

A solution of the above strength is sen- 
sibly bitter to the taste, and after filtration 
is no longer bitter. 

Chemists will thus perceive that the sili- 
cated carbon filter is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. 

That carbon has some power in absorbing 
alkaloids has been known for years (vide 
Watts’ Dictionary); but that it absorbs 
alkaloids absolutely and almost instan- 
taneously is new. A fresh powdered sili- 
cated carbon filter must be an excellent 


question which had been put by his col- 
league with reference to grey powder, 


antidote in poisoning cases.— The Sanitary 
Record. 


oil or petroleum lamp, sulphurous acid 


liquids, such as petroleum ; so by mi. 
it with any one of these liquids and }) 
ing the mixture in a properly constrv! 


be generated with the other usual proc 
of the combustion of such materials, 
in proportion to the quantity of bisuly 


present in 


the mixture of combust 


liquids ; any proportionate quantity 0! 


continued for any length 


a short time will become ¢ 
nated with it. 


In five minutes after the 
litmus paper began to be 
distance from it; 
had become very 


corners of the room ,; 


utes it was unbearable. 


have said, 280 grs. of bisulphide wert 


sumed in a simple single 


“‘ Sulphurous acid generated in thi! 
ner can be applied with facility to t 
infection of any place or object. 


phurous acid can in this way be throw 
to an atmosphere, and the action mé 


oftime. | 


‘Ag the sulphurous gas is generated 
passu during the combustion of the }} 
phide, it diffuses itself in the air, whi! 


ompletely im! 


In a room containing | 
1,300 cubic feet of air it was found tl 
burning 280 grs. of the bisulphide tl 
mosphere was so far charged with sul 
ous acid that it was impossible to Ti 
in the room for more than a few sec! 


lamp was li} 
reddened at! 


in ten minutes tl! 
oppressive, and t? 
mus paper was reddened in the ‘e3! 
in fifteen minu’ 
air was so charged with the gas that il! 
scarcely be breathed, and in twenty)! 


In that. tim: 
-wick lamp. 
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ise of rooms in which infectious or con- 
gious disease has prevailed, it is only 


scessary to light the lamp and allow it to) 


urn until the atmosphere has become im- 


‘egnated with the gas to any desired ex- 


nt, and then to remove or extinguish it 
ist like a common spirit lamp. 


1 this purpose, the lamp is enclosed in a 
etal case, about three inches in diameter 
id eight or nine inches high, furnished 
ith holes near the bottom for the admission 
air, and others in the top for the emis- 
on of the sulphurous gas. ‘This can be 
myeniently moved about, and placed, 
hile the lamp is burning, in almost any 
cality. Receptacles for infected clothing, 
-the clothes or linen used in connection 
ith disease, or carriages which have con- 


syed fever or other patients, can be thor-| 


ighly purified without difficulty and with 
sry little trouble. For the disinfection of 
\ips, too, the lamp is particularly suitable, 
sit can be carried into the remotest part 


*a ship and burned without the least dan- | 


or, and with the certainty of effecting its 
ject completely. 


Another writer, Th. Stevenson, in the | 


ondon Chemical News, claims priority in 
1e application of bisulphide of carbon to 
1e geveration of sulphurous acid ; but he 
roposes another and simpler method for 
btaining the same result. As both pro- 
sgses present different advantages, accord- 
ig to circumstances, it is not inappropri- 
e to print them side by side. 
(r, Stevenson: 

“T have used sulphurous acid generated 
<clusively from the combustion of car- 
on bisulphide, as a disinfectant for rooms 
uring a period of nearly seven years, and 
ave in this way consumed 6 cwts. of the 
isulphide during the last six years. Years 
ro L advocated this mode of disinfection 
efore the Society of Medical Officers of 
[ealth. I know that others besides my- 
olf have been in the habit of using it. 


‘“ No special form of lamp is required. 
‘he requisite quantity of the bisulphide 


1ay be placed in an ordinary porcelain or | 


opper dish placed on a tripod, and ignited 
tha match. In five minutes several 
unces of the liquid may be easily and 
afely burnt. A much larger quantity of 
ne liquid should be used than that named 
y Mr. Keates—280 grs. for a room of 1,300 
ubic feet capacity. This would generate 
nly 1-50th per cent. by volume of sulphur- 
us acid in the atmosphere of the room. 
\t least five times that amount should be 
urnt, so as to generate an atmosphere 
ontaining 1-10th per cent. of the disinfect- 
ng gas.” 

“<Tt must be observed that the bisulphide 
carbon is extremely volatile, having its 
oiling point as low as 110° F. ; it is there- 
ore necessary that the lamp in which it is 
uurned should be furnished with a well- 
itting screw-cap, to prevent the liquid from 
vaporating, and at the same time to keep 
ts peculiar odor from escaping.” 

The low boiling point of the bisulphide 
enders its mixture with petroleum a 
ather unsafe liquid to burn. It is not, 
1owever, a fatal objection, as the lamps, 
yeing used only on special occasions, can 
ye guarded against explosion by proper 
ippliances. 


oe 
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Alcoholic Solution of Shellac. 


Tue production. of a clear alcoholic 
‘olution of shellac has been’ the subject 
of numerous experiments, but hitherto 
1one has turned out satisfactory except 
slow filtration. As is known, by diges- 
jon of one part of shellac with six 
or seven parts of 70 per cent. alcohol, a 
solution is obtained which, when warm, is 
ilmost clear, but upon cooling becomes 
curbid, and is only partially clear after 
standing a week. The plan of pouring 


aifficient alcohol over coarsely powdered | 


shellac to form a thin paste, yields, upon 
‘he addition of more alcoho! after the 
lapse of eight or ten hours, a liquor that 
does not deposit any more, but which is 
not clear. Another method suggested, 
of boiling the alcoholic shellac solution 
with animal charcoal, gives a clearer 
liquid, but there is always loss through 
absorption by the animal charcoal. 

The object sought by the author was to 
obtain a clear alcoholic solution in a short 
time without much loss. Previous com- 
inunications upon the substance occurring 
in shellac to the extent of five per cent., 
which renders its alcoholic solutions tur- 
bid, and is described by some authors as 


Quoth | 
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wax, and by others as a fat acid, suggested 
an attempt to effect its removal before dis 
solving the shellac. The shellac, there- 
fore, was boiled with water, from one to 


somewhat larger addition of the alkali 
mised the solution of the shellac. The 


author next prepared a solution with one 
| part of shellac and six parts of 90 per cent. 
alcohol at the ordinary temperature, which 
| was effected with frequent shaking in ten 
or twelve hours. To this he added car- 
bonate of magnesia to about half the weight 
of the shellac used, and heated the mixture 
‘to 140° Fah. The solution so obtained 
cleared more rapidly than a solution to 
which magnesia had not been added, and 
filtered in less time; but it did not supply 
what was sought. When powdered chalk 
was substituted for magnesia, the solution, 
after standing some hours, became three- 
fourths clear, while the lower turbid por- 
tion could be rapidly filtered. It only 
required a little alcohol to wash the 
filter, and a clear alcoholic solution of 
shellac was obtained. Further experi- 


ments, for instance with sulphate of 
baryta, did not give a better result. When 


such a solution is made on a large scale it 
would be best filtered through felt. 

Notwithstanding that the object of the 
author had thus been attained, one or two 
other experiments were tried. To three 
parts of the above-mentioned shellac -solu- 
tion one part of petroleum ether was added, 
‘and the mixture was vigorously shaken. 
| After standing a few moments the liquid 
separated in two layers; the upper light 
colored layer was the petroleum ether with 
the wax dissolved in it, the lower yellow 
brown layer was a clear solution of shellac 
with only a little petroleum ether adhering. 
Upon allowing the petroleum ether to 
evaporate spontaneously, the wax that had 
been dissolved out of the shellac was obtained 
as a white residuum. By using alcohol at 
95 per cent. to dissolve the shellac, and 
then adding petroleum ether, a perfectly 
| clear solution was obtained, that only sep 
arated unto two layers after water was 
added. Consequently an alcohol weaker 
than 90 per cent. should be used. 

The shellac solution obtained by means 
of petroleum ether, however, has the disad- 
vantage that the shellac is left, after evap- 
oration, in a coarser form, and _ easily 
separates; this may be obviated by adding 
one to three per cent, of Venice turpentine. 
—A,. Prirz, in Pharmaceutische Zeitschrift 
fiir Russland. 
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Alizarine Dyes. 

In preparing purpurine from alizarine, 
F. Devanpg, of Paris, employs the follow- 
ing method: 

One hundred parts of alizarine are heated 
with 50 to 100 parts of dry arsenic acid, 
and 800 to 1,00¥ parts of sulphuric acid of 
66° B., at 248° to 300° F., until, on taking 
out asample and putting it into a dilute 
solution of caustic soda, it yields a deep 
red color. The fluid mass is then diluted 
with 20 to 30 times its volume of water, 
heated a little longer, and then filtered. 
The residue, after being washed, can be 
used at once for dyeing. 


equal quantity of antimonic acid. In this 
case the temperature must be raised to 392° 
or 428° Fahr. Inother respects, the opera- 
tion is the same. 

Peroxide of manganese will serve as Oxi- 
dising agent. 
may be accomplished without heat. 

In place of arsenic acid, an equal quan- 
tity of stannic acid is taken and the tem- 
perature is 248° to 800° as in the first case. 

The dry and pulverized alizarine is 
thrown, little at a time, into ten times its 
weight of fuming nitric acid, surrounded by 
a freezing mixture, and the whole mass 
thrown into cold water. The precipitate 
formed is collected, washed- and used in 
dyeing. 

Alizarine is suspended in hot or cold 
water, and treated with an equal or double 
weight of bichromate of potash, oxide of 
lead, nitrate of copper, nitrate of mercury, 
a 500° solution of chloride of iron, or, final- 
ly, sulphate of iron. Here it is sometimes 


necessary to raise the temperature to 300° 
| or 480° F. F « 
From 100 to 200 parts of alizarine paste, 


containing 10 per cent. of dry a izarine, is 
mixed with 10 parts of sulphate of copper, 
2 parts of chlorate of potassa, and. 100 to 
200 parts of siliceous sand, and this magma 
heated for several days to 87° to 140° Fahr. 
| with frequent stirring. . The product is 


five per cent. of soda or ammonia being | 
'added, but without satisfactory result; a | 
In the | ; 
mple form of apparatus which I suggest | 


The arsenic acid can be replaced _by an | 


In this case the oxidation 


washed with water to remove soluble con- 
taminations, then extracted with saustic 
'soda, from which it is precipitated by any 
acid.—Deutsche Industrie Zeitung. 


a ie aid 
Observations on Sea-water Ice 


Many different opinions have been ex- 
| pressed as to the nature of ice resulting 
| from the freezing of sea-water, all agreeing, 
| however, in one point, that when melted 
ithe water is unfit to drink. During the 
| Antarctic cruise of the British ship the 
| Challénge” I took an opportunity of ex- 
/amining some of the broken pack ice, into 
| which the ship made an excursion on the 
morning of the 25th of February, and also 
some ice which had formed over night ina 


tory port. 

The piece of pack-ice which I examined 
| was in substance clear, with many air-bells, 
most of them irregularly shaped. 
portions of this ice were allowed to melt at 
the temperature of the laboratory, which 
ranged from 2° to 7° OC. The melting thus 
took place very slowly, and made it possi- 
ble to examine the water fractionally. My 
experiments consisted in determining the 
chlorine in the water by means of tenth- 
normal nitrate of silver solution, and ob- 
serving the temperature of the ice when 
melting. 

A lump, which wher melted was found 
to measure 625 cub. centims., was allowed 
to melt gradually in a porcelain dish 
When about 100 cub. centims. had melted, 
50 cub. centims. were taken for the deter- 
mination of the chlorine; they required 


13°6 cub. centims. silver solution, cor- 
responding to 070483 gramme chlorine. 


When 560 cub. centims. had melted, 50 
cub. centims. were titrated, and required 
1°6 cub. centim. silver solution, corres- 
ponding to 00057 gramme chlorine. The 
remainder (65 cub. centims.) of the ice was 
then melted and 60 cub. centims. titrated; 
they required 0 39 cub. centim. silver solu- 
tion, corresponding to 00014 gramme 
chlorine. We have, then, in the first 50 
cub. centims. 0°0483 gramme chlorine, in 
the next 510 cub. centims 0.0579 gramme 
chlorine, and in the last 65 cub. centims. 
0:0015 gramme. Hence the whole lump 
(615 cub centims.) contained 0°1077 gramme 
chlorine, or, on an average, 8°1723 gramme 
chlorine per litre. A qualitative analysis 
of the water showed lime, magnesia, and 
sulphuric acid to be present. 

Another piece of the 1ce was pounded 
and allowed to melt in a beaker. When 
about half was melted, the water was 
poured off and found to measure 95 cub. 
centims.; 75 cub. centims were titrated 
with silver solution, and required 1°9 cub. 
centim. The remainder, when melted, 
measured 130 cub. centims., and required 
0-9 cub. centim. silver solution. Hence the 
first fraction of 95 cub. centims. contained 
0-0085 gramme chlorine, and the second of 
130 cub. centims. 0:0032 gramme chlorine. 
The whole quantity (225 cub. centims.) of 
ice, therefore, contained 0°0117 gramme 
chlorine, or, on an average, 00520 gramme 
per litre. 

From the 
ice under examination was very far from 
being a homogeneous body, and, indeed, 
nothing else could be e 
borne in mind that the ice in question owes 
its existence, not only to the bona fide 
freezing of sea-water, but also the snow 
which falls on its surface and is congealed 
into a compact mass by the salt-water spray 
freezing amongst it. 

The ice formed by freezing sea-water in 
a bucket was found to_have formed all 
round the bottom and sides of the bucket, 
and forming a pellicle on the surface, from 
which, and from the sides and bottom, the 
ice had formed in hexagonal planes, pro- 
jecting edgewise into the water. The water 
|was poured off, the crystals collected, 
washed with distilled water, pressed be- 
tween filtering-paper, and one portion 
melted, It measured 9 cub. centims., and 
required’ 4 cub. centims. i 
corresponding to 0°0142 gramme chlorine, 
or 1°5780 gramme per litre. The other 
portion was used for determining the 
melting-point. The thermometer used was 
one of Geissler’s normal ones, divided into 
tenths of a degree Centigrade, whose zero 
had been verified the day before in melting 
snow. The melting-point of the ice-crystals 
| was found to be —1°°3. ‘The temperature 
/of the melting mass was observed to re- 
|main constant for twenty minutes, after 
which no further observations were made. 

In the same way the melting-point of the 
| pack-ice was determined. The fresh ice 
} 


bucket of sea-water left outside the labora- | 


Two | 


se results it is evident that the | : 
lance to an ordinary wet gas meter; the 


xpected, when it is | 


silver solution, | 
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began to melt at —1°; after twenty min- 
utes the thermometer had risen to —0°#, 
and two hours and a half afterwards it 
stood at —0°'3, having remained constant 
for about an hour at —0°'4. Another por- 
tion of the ice rose more rapidly; and 


| when three-fourths of the ice was melted, 


the thermometer stood at 0°. 

These determinations of the temperature 
of melting sea-water ice show that the salt 
is not contained in it in the form of me- 
chanically enclosed brine only, but exists 
in the solid form, either as a single crystal- 
line substance, or as a mixture of ice and 
salt crystals. Common salt, when separat- 
ing from solutions at terperatures below 
0°, crystallizes in hexagonal planes; sea- 
water ice, therefore, may possibly have 
some analogy to the isomorphous mixtures 
occurring amongst minerals. 

A very important practical consequence 
follows from the observations, namely, that 
pack-ice, though unfit to drink when a 
lump of it is melted as a whole, may serve 
asa source of fresh water if melted frac- 
tionally. As the melting-point of the salt 
ice is lower than that of pure ice, it melts 
first, and at the same time, by keeping 
down the temperature of the mass. to its 
own melting-point, it prevents any of the 
fresh ice being wasted. When the salt ice 
has all been melted the brine may be 
thrown away, and the remainder of the ice 
will supply fresh water. If a thermometer 
be kept in the ice during the process of 
melting, it will indicate by its reading 
when drinkable water is being formed.— 
J. Y. BucHanan in the ‘Proceedings of the 
Royal Society.” 


—____2-e—_—— 


Sugar Made from Corn. 


Tue Davenport (lowa) Gazette claims for 
that city the first manufactory of pure 
glucose in this country. The demand for 
the article by confectioners alone in the 
United States isimmense. The sources 
of supply heretofore have been France and 
Germany, where glucose is_ made from 


potatoes. Here it is the product of corn 
wholly. It isas pleasing to the taste as 
honey. The production of grape sugar 


and glucose opens a new department for 
Towacorn. Thecapacity of the works at 
Davenport is 500 bushels per day. This 
branch of manufacture bids fair to become 
of immense importance to the State and 
country. 


-2-o-@ 


Liquid Indicatof. {' 


Dr. SremENs has designed an instru- 
ment by which a stream of aleobol and 
water mixed in any proportion is measured 
in such a manner that one train of counter 
wheels records the volume of the mixed 
liquor, while asecond counter gives atrue 
record of the amount of alcohol contained 
in it. The principle on which this meas- 
uring apparatus acts may be shortly de- 


seribed thus: The volume of liquid 
is passed through a revolving drum, 


divided into three compartments by radial 
divisions, and not dissimilar in appear- 


revolutions of this drum produce a record 
of the total volume of passing liquid. The 
liquid, on its way to the measuring drum, 
passes through a receiver containing a 
float of thin metal filled with proof spirit, 
which float is partially supported by 


| means of a carefully adjusted spring, and 


its position determines that of a lever, the 
angular position of which causes the alco- 
hol counter to rotate more or less for every 
revolution of the measuring drum. Thus, 
if water only passes through the apparatus 
the lever in question stands at its lowest 
position, when the rotation motion of the 
drum will not be communicated to the 
alcohol counter; but in proportion as the 
lever ascends, a greater proportion of the 
motion of the drum will be communicated 
to the alcohol counter, and this motion is 
rendered strictly proportionate to the 
alcohol contained in the liquid, allowance 
being made in the instrument for the 
change of volume due to chemical affinity 
between the two liquids. Several thou- 
sand instruments of this description are 
employed by the Russian Government in 
controlling the production of spirits in 
that empire, whereby a large staff of offi- 
cials is saved, and a perfectly just and 
technically unobjectionable method is 
established for levying the excise dues.— 
Nature, 


oe 
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Diphtheria: What is the Best Remedy? | 

Tus most serious and,as it seems, hither- 
to scarcely curable disease by remedial 
means, if we judge from the frightful| 
mortality that often distinguishes its preval- | 
ence, is almost certainly arrested, accord- 
ing to reports, by the use of sdpho-carbo-| 
late of soda. Two different writers in late 
numbers of the Medicaland Surgical Re- 
porter speak very strongly in favor of its 
signal efficacy. Dr. Anthony, of Provi- 
denee, says that in fourteen cases he has 
given it with satisfactory effect in every in- 
stance. He administers from the begin- 
ning, every one, two or three hours, from 
three to ten grains, according tothe condi- 
tion of the patient. The doctor says: ‘‘I 
combine it in some cases with tinct. ferri 
mur., or sulph. quiniz. It may be givenin 
any aromatic water or syrup, but I prefer 
the syr. aurantii cort. In several cases 
where it was used it seemed to exert almost | 
a specific effect. Topical applications were 
also used, of which I prefer the argenti ni 
tras, applied either in a strong solution by | 
means of a probang, or the solid stick ap- 
plied direct to the parts. 

“ The following isa typical case, illustrat- 
ing my course of treatment :— 

““S. G. T., aged five years, was first seen 
by me on Monday, November 13th. His 
condition then was as follows :—Pulse 140; 
temperature 104° ; skin dry ; tongue coated 
with heavy white fur in the centre, with a 
bright red edge; deglutition was performed 
with difficulty ; the fauces were swollen, 
with diphtheritic patches on both tonsils, 
I ordered 


R Sulphocarb. sodii 
Quiniz sulph 
Acid. sulph. aromat......... 
Syr. aurantii cort 
M. 
A teaspoonful to be given every three 
hours. 


‘The throat to be showered, by means of 
a syringe, once an hour with a mixture of 
chlor. potass., mur. tinct. ferri and water. 

‘“On Thursday my patient was up, and 
able to eat dinner with the family.” 

The ‘‘ question arises,” what was the use 
of the quinine and the other means em- 
ployed ? Therefore how much credit is to 
be given to the soda? 

Dr. GRHENAMYER, of Smithville, Ohio, 
sends the following reinforcing communi- 
cation, dated Dec. 12th, 1876: 

‘“T notice in the Reporter, November 
25th, 1876, an,article from Dr. W. E. An- 
thony, of Providence, Rhode Island. on} 
the use of sulpho-carbolate of soda in the 
treatment of diphtheria. I have hadasim- 
ilar experience with the use of this drug in 
the disease mentioned. I read a report of 
a case partly thus treated before the Union 
Medical Society of Northeastern Ohio, in 
May last, and also the memoranda of other 
cases, in which I used the sulphb-carbolate 
from the beginning of the complaint. Tat- 
tribute great value to its use, having ex- | 
hibited it with marked success in about 
twenty cases, and I may justly say that I 
have never used it without good results. 
With sulpho-carbolate of soda, glycerine 
and dilute carbolic acid, whiskey and milk, 
and warm inhalations, I have cured cases 
of diphtheria. which, judging from their 
severity, would have proved certainly fatal 
under the old plan of treatment. I think 
it aremedy which deserves investigation.” 

Carbolate of soda may be prepared by | 
a process which will be found in the 
Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR of April, 1875, | 
page 82. 

Sulpho-carbolate of soda, it may be ad- 
mitted, is a valuable remedy 1n diphtheritic | 
affections, but we find in an ‘‘ exchange” 
that Dr. Chenery, of Boston, has discovered 
hyposuinhite of soda to be a.specific. The 
dose is from five to fifteen grains or more, 
and may be administered in syrup every 
two or three hours, according to age and 
other circumstances. If too much be given | 
it will purge, but nothing more. As much | 
as the patient can take without affecting | 
the bowels may be considered in some 
cases the proper quantity to give. The 
amount for thorough stimulation is greater | 
than can be taken in water. Doctor Chen- | 
ery usually gives it in such doses as can be | 
easily taken in milk, using milk besides as | 
food for small children. But, as milk re- 
mains undigested in the presence of hypo- | 
sulphite of soda, it should not be taken as| 
diet until an hour or so has elapsed after | 
giving the medicine. 

Dr. C. closes with saying: ‘‘ Judging in| 
‘his disease as I judge in others, I am fully | 


| bottle together. 
in a gentle manner with this article until 
it was thoroughly covered, and thena piece 
of soft thin manila paper was wrapped 


| water. 


persuaded that the treatment I have so 


long used, and which has not failed me yet | 


[in 158 cases], will save nearly every case 
of diphtheria if seasonably and vigorously 
employed, and there is no reason why it 
should not do as well in the hands of others 
asinmy own. In none of my cases have 
I used any alcohol. 

This abnegation of alcohol rather con- 
flicts with the milk and whiskey diet offDr. 
Greenamyer, who is quoted above. 

o> 


Chloral Hydrate for Burns. 


In the Philadelphia Medicul and Surgical 
Reporter, Dr. §. 8. Ripe 1x, of Chippewa 
Falls (Wis.), relates the case of abad scald 
in the face, and his experience with the 
above-mentioned preparation. His formu- 
la was 

Hydrate of chloral 

Carron oil 
This was applied by means of cotton wool, 


the face being completely covered with it. | ee i 
| ments of this apparently incurable affec- 


Within ten minutes after the arrival of the 
doctor at the house all pain had ceased, 
and within twenty minutes the patient was 
asleep, This is the only instance reported, 
so far as we know, of its use fora similar 
purpose. The effect seems satisfactory, 
especially as the patient within a few days 
was quite well, although the local injury 
to the skin and one eye had been very se- 
vere. What, itmay be asked, had the car- 
ron oil to do towards allaying pain and 
preventing inflammation ? This oil is a 
preparation which has long been highly es- 
teemed in the treatment of burns. Who 
knows, in fact, what good the chloral did, 
if it did any ? We are here inclined to add 
some testimony of ourown. A couple of 
months ago a servant maid in our house 


| was accidentally scalded by the cook with 


boiling fat. The injury extended from the 
elbow to the wrist on the outside of the 
arm. Three or four hours afterwards she 
showed it to us for advice. It was 
giving great pain, as such burns always do, 
and there was a good deal of redness and 
some little swelling, though only here and 
there vesication. We happened to have 
among our miscellaneous lot of medicines 
a bottle of camphor-chloral—a liquid caused 
by the interaction of these two substances 
broken into~small bits, and placed in the 
The arm was first smeared 


carefully about the suffering part. The 
pain abated directly and the girl went off 
about her usual business. She was not, itis 
presumed, inclined tosleep. The next day 
it was dressed again by mixing camphor- 
chloral with a greasy base, to render it 
more easy of application ; simple ointment 
of oxide of zinc was used for the purpose. 
This was spread over a soft rag, and 
covered with the manila paper as before 
We never saw the arm afterwards. All 
suffering was ended, and in a few days she 
herself had pronounced the case cured and 
had removed the wrappings. 
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Ergot in Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. Dusovb, of Pau (France), has re- 
cently related his experience in the treat- 
ment of typhoid fever by ergot. What 
next will this universal specific be credited 
with curing? He gave it to eight men and 
seven women There were two deaths— 
the others recovered, though some were 
admitted into the hospital in the last stage 
of the affection. Now we should like to 
know if the ergot contributed any impulse 
towards acure? If it did, then on what 
physiological principle ? Typhoid fever is 
classed as a zymotic disease ;_ the blood is 
contaminated with a special virus, and ul- 
ceration of the bowels is its constant and 
almost pathognomonic symptom. How 
would ergot meet such a case ? 


—_— ——*-}o- — 
Jaborandi as a Galactagogue. 


Tuts new medicine has been proved to 
be a powerful sialagogue and diaphoretic, 
[see back volumes of THe Druaarsts’ C1r- 
CULAR], and now a writer in the British 
Medical Gazette announces that he has 
found it to possess great energy in promot- 
ing secretion from the mammary glands, 


and bringing on a copious supply of milk | 
after other approved means have failed. | 
The dose used was five grains of the pow- | 


der three times a day, infused in warm 
The medicine is considered, even 
if it can do no good, to do no harm to 
either the infant or its mother, 


The Relief of Prickly Heat. 
PERsons subject to this annoying affec- 
tion will be glad to learn that Surgeon- 
Major Dr. J. G. Frencu, of the Indian 


medical service, in a contribution to the | 


Indian Medical Gazette, says that we can 
cure prickly heat in three or four days by 


| the application of a solution of sulphate of 


copper. This should be of the strength 
of about ten grains to the ounce of water, 
and the solution should be applied daily, 
or oftener, by means of a camel-hair brush 


| or bit of sponge tied on the end of a stick. 
| It is best applied after the morning bath, 


when the skin has been well rubbed with 
the towel, and it must be allowed to dry 
on the skin before dressing. Dr. French 
states that he has used this application for 
over thirteen years, and, when regularly 
and properly applied, he has never known 


| it to fail. 


[It will be a comfort to persons who are 


| yearly doomed to endure for about four 


months each summer the frightful tor- 


tion to learn that there is balm in Gilead. 
When the body and limbs of a man look 
in color like a boiled lobster his constant 
longing and hope is that cool weather will 
come and relieve him of his distress. The 
foregoing may be good, but whata piece 
of work to wash from head to foot daily 
with a camel’s hair brush in a solution 
of blue vitriol !—Ep. | 
= oe 
Salicylic Acid as a Febrifuge. 


Pror. C. Bryz states(The Practitioner, 
June, 1876) that ‘‘ Salicylic acid possesses 
in all outward respects a resemblance to 
quinine It combats the malarial poison- 
ing (Senator Buss)—although less surely 
and effectually than quinine—during the 
period of apyrexia, where, as is well known, 
neither the pulse nor respiration necessarily 
present the slightest abnormity. Itis, like 
quinine, a powerful anti-zymotic, which 
can be introduced into the organism in 
large quantities, circulates there a consider- 
able length of time, and is given off again 
—at least partially—in an unchanged con- 
dition. Even the ringing in the ears and 
the slight deafness characteristic of cin- 
chonism are not wanting in connection 
with the medication with salicylic acid. A 
complete agreement between its behavior 
and that of quinine toward certain disease- 
producing agencies, known, as must be 
confessed, only by their effects, does not 
exist. This we have already seen in speak- 
ing of intermittent fever. Acute articular 
rheumatism, a disease in which quinine 
avails so little and salicylic acid so much, 
furnishes a second and converse example. 
Considering the chemical dissimilarity of 
the two substances, it is not to be expected 
that there should exist a similarity be- 
tween their modes of action on more 
than the general points involved. This 
general resemblance, however, is unques- 
tionably present, and so we shall have to 
seek an explanation of the manner in 
which their therapeutic action is exerted 
in the same channels.”—Am. Jour. Med. 
Sciences, 


ooo 


Effect of Saline Solutions on the Stomach. 


Ar a late meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Science, in this city, Prof. FRazER 
stated that in a recent conversation with 
Dr. Sterry Hunt, on the subject of the effect 
of saline solutions on the human stomach 
and intestines, he suggested, as his explan- 
ation of that effect, that it was primarily 
mechanical or physical, consisting, in fact, 
of a dialytic action set up between the dense 
solution in the stomach and the less dense 
solutions in the tissues and lacteals com- 
municating with it, the walls of the stomach 
and intestines forming the dialyzer or 
diaphragm through which the action takes 
place. The diffusion, he suggested, in ac- 
cordance with Graham’s well-known law, 
produces a greater Sow of the less dense 
solution inward than of the denser out- 
ward from the stomach, and as a conse- 
quence the filling of .>e latter and the 
draining of the small vessels. That re- 
pletion produces, by reflex action on the 


| nerves occupying that portion of the hu- 


man body, the further effects observed, is 
well known. 


nae? An Iron Calculus. 


A MAN in Paris recently passed a ureth- 
ral calculus the size of a hazel-nut. Its 
passage was attended by severe nephritic 
colics. M. Cazeneuve found, on examina- 
tion, that it was entirely composed of al- 
most pure peroxide of iron.—Med. Record. 
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| Carbolic Acid Injection in Tubercula 


Consumption. -¥ 
Tue Hypodermic Syringe is becoming a 
more common instrument in the hands of 
medical men than the lancet was forty 
years ago. Here is the last surprising ex. 
ploit in subcutaneous injection. Dr 
ScHMITZLER, of Vienna, states in the Med- 
ical Press that he has used carbolic acid in 
more than one hundred cases. The strength 
employed in water was one to fifty, o 
sometimes one to one hundred daily, for 
several weeks. There is nothing said of 
recovery, nor whether it hastened death 
Of course, it naturally acted as a strong 
stimulant of the heart and arteries. But 
what else would it be likely todo ? Could 
it probably arrest the formation of tubercu 
lous matter in the blood, or wherever this 
substance may be produced? We doubt 
it. In phthisis there is a blood poison—a 
real entity in all probability—but patholo- 
gists know as yet too little about it to de- 
termine whether it is composed of living 
germs or not. If it is, then carbolic acid 
might possibly destroy it, or at least some 
one of the other anti-ferments might do so 
that have recently been so much discussed. 
We shall wait for more light. It cannot 
yet be admitted that tubercular consump- 
tion can be cured by such means. 


————_0-e—_____ 


The Dose of Ergot. 


Wuat is to be thought of hilf-ounee 
doses of Fluid Extract of Ergot three times 
a day, and that were continued for more — 
than a year? Dr. Dryspaun, of Philadel- 
phia, used it in this wholesale way and no 
harm came of doing so. The purpose was 
to remove uterine fibroid tumors. ‘There 
is no account that either evil or good came 
from such medication. Readers will be — 
struck with the great faith of Dr. D. inthe 
virtue of the remedy. Itis a wonder that 
the patient was so full of hope and willing” 
to submit to such long suffering. 


-——--- - 0 


Belladonna as a Brain Stimulant. 


Ly a paper read before the Maine Medical 
Association by Dr. T. H. JEwnrt, he 
maintained that this drug is a powerful 
cerebral stimulant, and is applicable to in- 
flammation and congestion of that organ, 
This is only saying what the homcopaths — 
have long proclaimed, and is the basis of a — 
large share of their therapeutics. Who is 
to have the honor of the discovery ? In 
this matter Hahnemann seems to be some- 
what ahead. 
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Euthanasia in Hydrophobia. 


Dr. Prevost described the following 
case at the Société de Biologie, Paris. 

A woman aged 65 years was bitten in the 
little finger by a rabid cat, and on the 
fortieth day showed the first symptoms of 
hydrophobia. At once a hypoderm of 
morphia 0°03 was given, without result; 
she was then put under the influence of — 
chloroform, which increased the bad symp- 
toms, and produced a serious suffocative ~ 
attack. Then 4 grammes of chloral (in a_ 
solution 1—10) were injected into the 


saphenous vein; three minutes afterwards —~ 


anzesthesia and profound sleep set in. In 
twenty minutes spasmodic symptoms reap- 
peared; 6 grammes of chloral, administered 
as before, produced the like effect. During 
the following seventeen hours, 75 grammes 
more of chloral were injected, with the 
effect of keeping the patient in a profound 
quiet sleep until her death, which took 
place twenty-four hours after the com- 
mencement of the disease. nf 

Harrot has published an analogous case, 
in which 15 grammes of chloral were given - 
in all; and in view of these two cases, Dr. 
Prévost recommends the treatment for the 
control of the violent spasms, and for the 
purpose of euthanasia.—Med. and Surg. 
Rep. 


oe 


To Check Colliquative Sweating. 
THE exhaustive sweats in surgical dis- — 


ee 


eases and phthisis are entirely controlled, _ 


according to Dr. Tuomas J. Dunorv, of 
Harrisburg, Penn., by small hypodermic 
injections of atropia and sponging with © 
hot vinegar. 
the Virginia Medical Monthly, he writes 
of acase of osseous mors ‘*He sweats 
profusely and constant 
and hypodermic injection of one-hundredth 
of a grain of atropie sulph.; also to be 
sponged with hot vinegar. This controlled — 
the gee which was so profuse as to — 
keep the bed-clothing saturated whenever 


In a ease in point, given in © 


y; to have ice pills _ 


4 


! 


uary, 1877. | 
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e atropia and sponging were omitted. 
is my belief that a very small dose of 
ropia, when combined with the hot vine- 
r application, will be most effective in 


e skin. 
ecessful; butmy experience with atropia 
limited to doses no larger than the one 
ontioned—one-hundredth of a grain.”-- 
ed. and Surg. Rep. 
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Priapism. 
Dr. Grepons, Sr. (Pac. Med. Jour.) had 
rived much more benefit in priapism from 
ratrum viride than from any other agent. 
2 gives the tincture in large doses, at bed- 
ne—seldom less than twenty drops at a 
se. His practice is to increase it by a 
w drops every night till its effect is ob- 
rvable. He has never failed to control 
iapism by this treatment. 
oe 

Yarbolic Spray in Bronchial Catarrh. 


Dr. Morrrz communicated to the St. 
stersburg Medical Society the results of 
s trials cf carbolic acid spray in various 
rms of bronchial catarrh, relating sever- 


uch to do with thisspray he found that 
onchial catarrh, to which he was former- 


issoon cut short. Inas small aroom as pos- 
ole he causes half a pound of a 2 per cent. 
ution of the acid to be sprayed per diem, 
‘enight being the time especially to be pre- 
irred. — St. Petersburg Med. Woch., No- 
pmber 11. 
} ——————eo-o—_—_ 
Hypodermic Injections. 
| THESE are becoming very popular, be- 
wuse, in fact, they are found to be a sim- 
le way of administering medicine—the 
fects of which are almost immediate. Yet 
ought to be known that it is possible to 
ave too much of a good thing. A case is 
scorded of the death of a lady at Ports- 
‘outh (England) from lockjaw, induced 
y puncturing the skin too frequently with 
‘rusty steel ne-dle for the purpose of in- 
scting a solution of morphia. This is a 
are case, nodoubt. It isthe only instance 
-e have any knowledge of ; but it shows 
iat such an event may sometimes occur. 
—_——__0+ eo —___—_- 
Dangers from Santonine. 


Iy using santonine, it is well to bear in 
ind that comparatively small doses have 
roduced convulsions of asomewhat grave 
jaracter. A German paper lately reported 
case in which poisonous effects were pro- 
iced in a child two years old by the in- 
estion of so smalla dose as a grain and a 
alf. Convulsions commenced in the face 
od extended to the extremities, while the 
spiratory action was greatly impeded. 
nder warm baths, enemata, and artificial 
spiration, the patientrecovered. The phy- 
cian in charge of the case then instituted 
series of experiments on the lower ani- 
,als, and found that chloral and ether in- 
alatiens controlled the convulsions pro- 
need by santonine. He naturally argues 
yat the same treatment should be pursued 
1 the human subject when a poisonous 
ose is taken. 
—— ee ooo ————— 


Raw Onion as a Diuretic. 


Dr. G. W. Baurour, in the Hdinburgh 
led. Jour., records three cases in which 
iuch benefit was afforded patients by the 
ating of raw onions in large quantities. 
‘hey act-d-as a diureticin each instance. 
‘ase first was a woman who had suffered 
som a large white kidney and constriction 
f the mitral valve. Her abdomen and 
gs had been tapped several times, but 
fter using onions as above she had been 
ree from dropsy for two years, although 
‘ill suffering from albuminaria. Case 
scond suffered from cardiac disease, cir- 
hotic liver and ascites. Case third had 
scites depending on tumor of the liver. 
n both of them the remedy had been used 
rith good results. Both had been pre- 
iously tapped, purgatives and diuretics 
like having failed to give relief. All 
ther treatment having failed to give re- 

shad to the onions. 
ount passed stead- 
fifteen ounces to 


eo 
"he Magnet in Cases of Broken Needles. 


The magnet was employed, and 


iis calf. 
It did 


t was easy to show its position. 
1ot make any change of position. 


ntrolling this exhausting discharge from | 
Neither used alone would be | 


examples of its utility. Since be had} 
| normal sounds of the valves of the heart. 


much subject, either ceased to appear or | 


A son of Sir B. Brodie broke a needle in | 


| 
| 
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being resolyed not to disturb it, 


ran about, and in time the needle passed to | nursed for six years. In this case menstrua- 
the other side of the leg, its travels being | tion did not stop, but it became less abun- 


shown by the magnet. 
close under the skin, and was extracted. 
This case being reported, Mr. B. Carter re- 
ferred to Dr. 


At length it came | 


McKeown’s paper on the | 


diagnosis of pieces of iron in the eye by the | 


magnet, and said that in one case the frag- 
ment was removed by the power of the 
magnet. Sir J. Paget had heard of power- 
ful magnets being kept in large foundries 


| for this very purpose; and Mr. Savory said 


Mr. Smee published a paper on the detec- 


tion of the presence of needles by the mag- | 


net more than thirty years ago. This 
seems likely, for the practice is really very 
old. Indeed, at the meeting, it was re- 
marked that Fabricius Hildanus alluded 
to it.— Zhe Doctor. 
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Poisoning by Medicinal Doses of Iodide 
of Potassium. 


Dr. CHARLES DryspDAtE, in Zhe Medical 
Press and Cireular, reports the case of a 
man, aged 86, who was suffering with right 
hemiplegia, which had evidently been 
caused by an embolism, as there were ab- 


As some symptoms in addition pointed to 
dilatations of the ascending arch of the 
aorta, he had on three several occasions 
prescribed ten-grain doses of the iodide of 
potassium thrice daily in water. On the 
first two occasions the effect was to 
produce a crop of acne-like pustules 
onthe face. The lasttrial, which lasted 
three days, brought forth an alarming 
looking eruption on the backs of the 
hands, as well as on the face and chest. 
Blebs were formed containing a _ bloody 
fluid, which lasted without desiccating for 
some weeks. 
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Prof. Bouchardat’s Rules for Diabetic 
Patients. 

Ir the urine voided in twenty-four 
hours exceeds fifty ounces, take as little 
fluids as possible, even such as soups, 
broths, ete. 

Drink little at a time; rinsing the 
mouth with iced water will be found to 
give relief. 

Thirst may be relieved by chewing slow- 
ly small pieces of dried cocoa, or better 
olives, or coffee beans. 

Two meals a day (one at 10, and one at 6) 
are better than three. 

Avoid repose and sleep after meals, for 
which a walk after meals is useful. 

Don’t go to bed until four or five hours 
after the last meal. 


Abstain from drinking coffee and 
smoking. 
—0-6@ 


Hydrophobia Communicated by a Non- 
rabid Dog. 


Dr. Morrvz related to the St. Petersburg 
Medical Society the case of a boy who 
died with well-marked symptoms of hydro- 
phobia six weeks after being~bitten by a 
dog, the dog up tothe time of the boy’s 
death never having exhibited any sign of 
rabies. A similar case was communicated 
to him by a colleague, of a boy who also 


died hydrophobic after being bitten by a 


cat, the cat remaining to all appearances 
well. Dr. Severin had also met witha case 
of a child dying who had been bitten by a 
dog that continued well. He had inocu- 
lated rabbits with saliva, blood and pus 
taken from this child, without producing 
any results.—S¢t. Petersburg Med. Woeh., 
November 11. 
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Return of the Secretion of Milk. 


Iv is well known to foreigners resident 
in China, that the Chinese women who have 
borne children are able to excite anew the 
secretion of milk years after the last child 
had been weaned. Dr. Muller reports two 


/eases of this curious phenomenon that 


were observed by him. A woman, aged thir- 
ty years, whose breasts were completely re- 
tracted, and had been inactive for six 
years, took a child six months old, which 
she placed frequently to her breasts, con- 
fining herself at the same time to a special 
diet. Ten days later the milk began to be 


| secreted, and after six weeks Dr. Muller 


found the breasts firm and well developed, 


and pressure caused a stream of milk to, i i : 
£900,000 is spent in drink. The Lancet 


flow out. The menses ceased while this 
lactation continued. 


was very good. By similar means the 


‘secretion of milk was re-established in a 


It: 


woman forty years of age, whose youngest 


The general health | ¢ 3 « 
‘contribution of the workingmen bear to the 


dant. Ina third case the attempt to re-es- 
tablish the secretion of milk excited such 
disturbances of the general health that it 
had to be discontinued. In the two first 
cases the milk was carefully examined and 
found to be normal; its spec. grav. was 
1:080. 
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Artificial Milk. 

Tun American Journal of Pharmacy says 
the best substitute for mother’s milk, ac- 
cording to Martiny, is the yolk of chicken 
ego, which weighs, on an average, 281 
grains, and when diluted with two ounces 
of water of about 100° and 76 grains of 
milk sugar has nearly the same composition 
as the milk in the first period of lactation. 
Subsequently, the fat and protein decrease, 
and to one yolk may be added four ounces 
of water, and 100 grains of milk sugar. 

0-e-e 


Nutritive Power of Fibrine. 


M. EyssaNnTer has communicated to the 
Medical Society of Lyons his researches 
on the nutritive powers of fibrine. These 
powers are much increased by the addition 
of iodine. The author considers that 
iodine can thus be introduced into the or- 
ganism without any danger by means of 
the dried fibrine. The latter may also be 
combined with chalybeate salts, the ci- 
trates and tartrates, the pyrophosphates, the 
ammonio-citrates, and especially the iodide 
of iron. All these combinations are easily 
absorbed, and present ina small bulk the 
greatest possible proportion of nutritive 
elements. 
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Efffect of Alkalies on the Blood. 


Tue Comptes Rendus states that M. 
Purier, from observations made upon a 
case under his care, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the employment of alkalies is not 
so prejudicial to the constitution of the 
blood as is generally supposed. The patient 
was forty-seven years of age, and for nine- 
teen years had daily taken from 240 to 280 
grains of bicarbonate of soda, and has 
become plethoric rather than anemic. 
The number of blood corpuscles estimated 
by Malassez’s method amounted to 5,406,- 
000 in one cubic millimétre, the normal 
number being 4,500,000. A dog, to which 
1,300 grains of bicarbonate of soda was ad- 
ministered in the course of a month in 
the form of Vichy water, did not diminish 
in weight, but the number of its blood 
corpuscles rose from 4,289,000 to 5,910,000, 
and fell again after disuse of the soda, in 
twenty days, to 4,480,000. The same re- 
sults were obtained in other experiments. 
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Areca Nut for Young Dogs. 

Tue following Vermifuge for dogs we 
find in the Forest and Fieli. It records 
the experience of the editor. ile says: 

We have supplied more than 300 persons 
with areca nut for wormsin dogs and pups 
of allages. In sending it with directions 
for its use, we have asked to be informed 
of its effects, and from a large number of 
persons we have answers to show that it is 
an almost certain cure. 
cently received, the writer states that more 
worms came from his dog than he thought 
any dog could hold; and in but a single 
case, besides those of Mr. Glahn’s, have 
we heard of any deleterious effects from 
its use. This gentleman wrote us that 
soon after giving some very young pups 
the medicine they died. In our own ken- 
nel we have used it with pups from four 
weeks old, and found it to act like a charm, 
The probability is that in the two cases 
mentioned it had been administered either 
intoo large doses, or ata time when death 
was certain in any event. 

—EE eee. —E 
Drink and Disease. 


Tur Lancet of Nov. 18 gives some curi- 
ous calculations which have been made of 
the proportional amount devoted by the 


workingmen of Birmingham to the sup- | 


port, respectively, of their public houses 
and of their hospitals. 
something like the ratio of thirty to one. 
£3,000 is contributed annually by them to 
the medical institutions of the town, and 


further asks, ‘‘ What proportion does the 


total expenses of the hospitals?’ which 
are for them and theirs only. On the other 


In one letter, re- | 


The figures bear | 
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the lad | child was nine years old, and had not been | hand, what proportion of the work of 


| these medical institutions is occasioned by 
/the drink on which they spend so much? 
Commenting on the state of the case, the 
writer says: ‘‘ We remove every obstacle 
to as free a consumption of liquor asis con- 
sistent with the maintenance of equilib- 
rium, and then, with a benevolent appro- 
priateness, we provide hospitals in which 
the consequences of the drink can be re- 
covered from, ameliorated, or assisted to 
an euthanasia.” The corrective suggested 
for this state of affairs is ‘‘that the drink 
sold within a certain area should be so 
taxed as to defray the expenses of skilled 
treatment for those whom drink has _ pros- 
trated and incapacitated for their work,” 
Ne, i eS, Sees 
Effects of Arsenic-Hating. 

A LATE observer in Styria, Dr. KNAPPE, 
says: 

‘Arsenic-eaters are, in all cases with which 
Tam acquainted, of healthy appearance, 
and with sexual desires strongly developed. 
il am of opinion that only strong persons 
can accustom themselves to it. They attain 
sometimes great age. I saw in Zeiring a 
still very strong charcoal-burner at the age 
of 70, who had taken arsenic, it was be- 
lieved, for forty years. [have never noticed 
in habitual arsenic-eaters any arsenical 
cachexia, It happened, however, that an 
arsenic-eater, a currier’s apprentice in 
Liegist, 1865, took while intoxicated an 
over-dose, and brought upon himself an 
acute attack of poisoning. According to 
his statement, he had taken a piece the size 
of a bean. He recovered, however, and 
again took to arsenic-eating, but with more 
circumspection.—Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
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Dangers of Breathing by the Mouth. 


Dr. Guys, in the London Medical Re- 
rord, directs attention to the evils of 
breathing by the mouth. To appreciate 
these it must be remembered that the func- 
tions of the nose in respiration are three- 
fold. 

1. The olfactory sense secures it against 

the entrance of impure air. 
{ 2. The moisture of the nasal passages 
gives a certain degree of aqueous satura- 
tion to the inspired air, the contact of 
which is thus rendered less irritating to 
he mucous membrane of the throat and 
larynx. 

§. The inequalities of the organ retain 
solid particles suspended in the air, which 
is proved by the quantity of dust some- 
times found accumulated in the nostrils. 
These functions are all-lost in breathing by 
the mouth. Further, the contact of dry 
air soon produces circulatory troubles in 
the pharyngeal region, and even an habit-~ 
ual catarrh, susceptible of easy transmis- 
sion by continuity to the eustacian tube 
and cavity of the tympanum. Granular 
adenoid pharyngitis often has this origin. 
Niemeyer believed that attacks of pseudo- 
croup in children have their origin in dry- 
ness of the glottis produced by oral respi- 
ration. To enable the patient to breathe 
through the nose we must restore the nose 
to its proper condition, and then in chil- 
dren stop the mouth by an impervious re- 
spirator. Many cases of catarrhal deafness 
were cured in this way alone. 


—_—_____0# e——- 


Unhealthy Fish. 

Tur London Medical Times relates the 
following:—A rather forcible illustration 
of the necessity for adopting stringent 
means for the prevention of the pollution 
of our rivers was afforded last week, so 
near the metropolis as Brentford. Several 
tons of fish—roach, pike, eels, etc,—half- 
dead were taken from the grand Junction 
Canal, into which the Brent flows. The 
poisoned fish were speedily collected, and 
hawked about the streets for human food, 
a large quantity being sentto London. At 
Hanwellalarge quantity of eels were taken 
| out of the Brent, and also sent to London. 
|The water was very much discolored, the 
| discoloring matter coming, it is surmised, 
from the Greenford Dye Works, where, it 
is rumored, an accident had happened to 
one of the tanks. 

——_——__#-+- e — 


Colored Spectacles. 


Dr. Maanvus condemns the use of blue 
glasses as a protection for the. eyes, and 
prefers the gray and smoky glasses used in 
England. He considers blue glass special- 
ly irritating to the eye, and says that many 
birds, reptiles, and amphibians have yel 
low or reddish oil drops in the eye to neu 
| tralize this blue color and protect the ey« 
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THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR, | 
| A position as retail druggist, by a young man of 
| five (5) years’ experience. Address W. E. lL, New 
| Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. TERMS—in advance ; 


One Copy, one year (postage pre-paid)..$1 60 
Single Numbers, each.................. 0 15 

In remitting money a preference is recommended 
in the order as follows: 

Ist. By P. O. Order (which costs 10 cents for any 
sum less than $15 00). 

2d. By Registered Letter (which costs 10 cents). 

3d. By order on a New York Banker. 

For Rates of Advertising see Second Page. 


THE ADVERTISING INDEX, 


very complete, may be found on the Second Ad- 
vertising Page. 


CONTENTS.—FEBRUARY, 
Florida as a Health Resort 
Chloral with Solid Fats 
Pharmaceutists as Prescribers..... 
Manufacturing Cinchona Febrifuge 
Chrysophanic Acid and Goa Powder 
Dilute Hydrobromic Acid 


Experiments in Filtration 

Process for Generating Sulphurous 
Alcoholic Solution of Shellac 
Alizarine Dyes 

Observations on Sea Water Ice.. 
Sugar made from Corn 

Liquid Indicator 5 
Diphtheria, Treatment of 

Chloral Hydrate for Burns. 

Ergot in Typhoid Fever 

Jaborandi as a Galactagogue 

The Relief of Prickly Heat.... 
Salicylic Acid as a Febrifuge 
Effect of Saline Solutions on the Stomach.... 


Euthanasia in Hydrophobia . 
To Check Colliquative Sweating. 
Priapism 


Effect of Alkalies on the Blood. 
Areca Nut for Young Dogs 
Drink and Disease 


Unhealthy Fish... 

Colored Spectacle ofa 

NOTES AND QL yap Liniment; Calculat- 
ing for Elixirs; To Label Tin Boxes; Liquid 
Slating for Blackboards; Troublesome Pill 
Mass; Sulphates of Antimony; Bibron’s Anti- 
dote; To Remove Stains of Calomel and lodo- 
form; Tannin and Quinia; To Render the Skin 
Hard and Callous; Elixir of Phosphate of Iron, 
oh and Strychnia; Improved Cathartic 
Pi 


The Last Drop 
Book Notices. 


Special Notices. 
_—~*~——=—="=Pserrere ee EEE aes Ss 
WANTED, 


Druggists to know that we are offering 1,000 cut and 
gummed labels for 35 cents. Send for our new 70 
page sample book, showing reduced prices. HARRIS 
& CO., Salem, Ohio. 


ES 
YERBA MATE, or PARAGUAY TEA. 
[See Drug. Crr., Dec., 1876, Page 201.] 

The Centennial exhibit by the Argentine Republic 
of this celebrated article for sale in large or small 
quantities by ALONZO ROBBINS, Eleventh and 
Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 
SEE OS PCE 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drng stores and “business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


a 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 

ESTABLISHED 

Two of the best 
and 6th Avenue. 

One of the best located Drug Stores in Rochester, 
New York. 

A flourishing little business in Baltimore for 
$2,000. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country ; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dona jide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 


N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


1863. 


retail stores on Broadway 


@| country. Licensed. 


WANTED, 


WANTED, 


| By a druggist of many years’ experience. an engage- 


ment as clerk, &c. Address M. JOHNSON, Thayer 


| Street, Toledo, O. 


A SITUATION WANTED 


| By a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 


macy. First-class reference. Address PHARMA- 


CIST, care Hardaway & Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By Graduate Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
Large experience. good references, single, age 23 
years. Address WM. RUFF, 628 W. Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By graduate Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Best 
city and country references. West or South pre- 
ferred. Address to March ist “A. B. H.,”’ Irving 
House, Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Druggist of 11 years’ experience wants situation. 
Wholesale or retail. No objection to go to the 
Address T. L., 240 E. 22d St., 
New York. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a practical druggist who has had fifteen years’ 
experience in the business. The best of references 
can be given. Address I. BEVAN BECKWITH, 
Matteawan, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a graduate of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, 
14 years in the business, single and speaks German. 
Best references given. South, South-west or West 
preferred. Address PHARMACY, 6 So. 5th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By March 15th, by a competent druggist. Graduate 
of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Aged 26, 
with 7g years’ experience. speaking also German. 
South or Western country preferred. Best refer- 
ence. Address JAS. D. MARTIN, 111 North 6th 
St., Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


By a young man, aged 22; speaks good English and 
German; has had three and a half years’ experience 
in the retail drug business. Good reference as 
to character and capability. Ohio preferred. Ad- 
dress MANDRAKE, 343 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio. 
a 
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ENGAGEMENT WANTED 


By a single man, aged 27. Has a practical city ex- 
perience of eleven years, and is a thorough pharma- 
cist. Unexceptional references. Moderate salary, 
and not afraid of work. No objections to the coun- 
try. Address PHARMACIST, Box 143, Auburn, 
Nop 


WANTED, 


A situation by a young man of four years’ practical 
experience in a first-class retail drug and prescrip- 
tion store. Able and not afraid to work. Good 
references given as to character, ability, etc. Ad- 
dress G. W. Z., P. O. Box 593, Auburn, N. Y. 


WANTED, SITUATION 


By acompetent druggist, who has had six years’ 
experience in the retail business, and is a graduate 
of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. Good 
reference. Address J. WILLIAMS, No. 32 Grant 
Street, Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED, SITUATION 


By a thorough druggist. Have full charge of a 
drug store at present. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences from present employers. Address G. LEROY 
KNAPP, Woodbury, Conn. 


A GERMAN PHARMACIST, 


Experienced in every branch of the business, of 
good address and business qualifications, seeks a re- 
sponsible situation. Aged 30. Unexceptionable 
New York City references. Address with particulars 
CHEMIST, care Drueeists’ CrmcuLAR. 


A YOUNG MAN 
Of four years’ experience in the retail drug busi- 
ness is desirous of obtaining a situation for a few 


months. Salary not so much an object. Address 
J. P. WARREN, Berwick, Penn. 


A QUALIFIED DRUGGIST 


Desires a situation in retail Drug Store. Best of 
references. Address ‘‘ BORAX,” Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 


NOTICE. 


The subscriber offers for sale his stock of drugs, | 


medicines, fixtures, stand lease, ete. 

The store is handsomely fitted, large and well 
stocked. commands a good trade, and has been 
occupied by the undersigned since 1849. A desire 
to retire from business is the reason for selling. 
H. H, BURRINGTON, No. 60 North Main Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


| ness, in a city of 24,000 inhabitants, with a tri 


| on the premises. 
| gist wishing to settle in a large city. 


[Fekruary, 18773) 


DRUG STORE WANTED, 


In exchange for desirable real estate. Address 
P. O. BOX 124, Blood’s Depot, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


WANTED, 


A drug store, to cost not more than three or four 
thousand dollars. Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Ten- 
nessee or 8. W. Virginia preferred. Address ‘‘ BIS- 
MUTH, care Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia.” 


“ ATTENTION, DRUGGISTS.” 
Wanted to purchase, 


FOR CASH, 
an old and thoroughly established ‘‘ Drug” or Drug 
and Book Store combined Must bear close inyesti- 
gation, and no bonus will be paid. Can pay cash to 
amount $10,000. Address at once ‘‘CAMPHOR,” 
care DrueGistTs’ CrrcuLAR, 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


DRUG FIXTURES 


And Soda Fountsin for sale cheap, for want of use. 
Address LOCK BOX 56, Dover, N. J. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


One Somers Patent Tumbler Washer, also one 
Tufts High Base Tumbler Washer. Address J. G. 
BAKER, cor. Richmond and Palmer Sts., Phila. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A chance seldom, if ever. offered. Can give pos- 
session on or before April next. Net profits for the 
last six years over $18,000, Address D. R. O., No. 
424 Walnut St., Phila., in care of W. H. DRAKE. 


FOR SALE—$2,000. 


A first-class corner drug store doing a good paying 
business; very little cash required; rent of store, 
$30.00 per month, with lease. Address CARL A. 
SELIG, ‘‘Station W,”’ Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


A first class drug store and fixtures. 
reasons for selling. 
N. Y., E. F. COOPER. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Established 15 years in one of the best locations 
in a city of 25,000 inhabitants. Will sell at a reason- 
able advance on inventory. Address ‘4675 Main 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia.” 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Established 15 years. Furniture and fixtures new 
Centrally located. For particulars, address F. 
GEESAMAN, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class drug store in a thriving town of about 

2,500 inhabitants in Iowa. Stock will invoice between 

$2,000 and $3,000. Sales average twenty-five dollars 

per day. For particulars and terms, Address C. BE. 
.» P. O. Box 88, Marengo, Iowa County, Iowa. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the best located and paying drugstoresin Brook 
lyn, E. D.; price, $4,500; cash down, $3,000, balance, 
time. Will exchange for physician’s place, good 
will and some money, near city. Address FER- 
RUM, Office Drueetsts’ CrrcuLar. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To buy a first-class drug business. 
central location, on principal street. Stock clean 
and complete. Fixtures and soda apparatus 
first-class. Will sell on easy terms at a cash valua- 
tion. Address ‘‘DRUGGIST,” Box 210, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


On account of the death of the owner (H. GC. L 
Aschoff), the stock and fixtures of the oldest and 
best established drug store in the city, with a good 
run of business. E. RANDALL, Adm. Aschoff Es- 
tate, Galveston, Texas. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class village Drug Store, 70 miles from Chi- 
cago, an old Established Business, 1500 inhabitants, 
on canal and railroad, and a good surrounding coun- 
try. Will give reasons for selling on application. 
Rade A. W. HARTONG, Seneca, Lasalle Co., 
inois. 


Satisfactory 
Watertown, Jefferson Co., 


Fine store, 


FOR SALE, 
Principal drug store in a growing town, 30 miles 
from Philadelphia, doing good cash business. Good 
reason given. Invoice. from $2,000" to $2.500. 


Address DRUGS, care, Dr. Thos. B. Parke, Dow- 
ningtown, Pa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In one of the best locations for a retail dru 


busi- 
utary 
population of from 4,000 to 5.000, mostly German. 
Capital See about $2.500. Address, JUNKER- 
MANN & HAAS, Dubuque, Iowa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Situated in one of the largest inland villages in 
the State. Connected with the drug business is a 
good news, business and telegraph office. Store 
Teased fora term of five years at a cheap rent. 
Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Address, for 


full particulars, C. T. C., care DruGe iss” CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


Drug Store, No. 2 Flatbush Avenue (Brooklyn), 
Junction of Fulton St. Established 20 years. One 
of the best stands in Brooklyn. Will be sold cheap, 
and at reasonable terms. Address W. K. CRICK’ 
A good chance for country drug- 


COLORIFIC/ "see 
NO PREVIOUS WASH. 


Boswell & Warner’s Colorific for the Hair. 
All Druggists. Depot, 9 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 


34 Broadway, New York, ‘ 


f 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 
GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE ‘ 
a 
na 
TRADE. ; 
Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


DHRU G 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, Kes, 
JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARL SHER= 
RY WINES, ite: ae 
C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, ‘ 


L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., R 
WINES, 


OTARKD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, | 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPoRTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. | 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. 0. Box 2580. 5 


PEREA BROTHERS, | 


No. 52 Broadway, New York, 
P. O. Box 2542. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Havana, Imported and Key West 


r 
cIG 4ARS. i 


Agents for the fine brand of Cigars, ‘* Superior de 


Domingo,” ‘‘ Andre,” and Camelia’s Cigarettes. i) 


BIG BARGAINS OFFERED IN JOB LOTS OF 


CIGARS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CARBOLIC ACID, — 


( Dry, for Prescription Trade. iG! 
SOLID AND LIQUID CARBOLIC ACID, — ! 
all grades, wurranted pure and equal 
to any imported. ~ * 
CARBOLIC ACID SOAP, 10 per cent. Carbol- — 
ic Acid, neatly packed, and warranted an e2gant, 
reliable Toilet Article. : 


CARBOLATE OF LIME DISINFEOT-* 
ING POWDER, warranted to contain 10 per 
cent. Carbolic Acid, thoroughly efficient. Put up 
in tin boxes, 1 1b. each. h 


Prices and Samples on application. 
(AGENT WANTED IN ALL Towns. 
Manufactured by 


SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
2426, 2428, 2430 Washington Ave,, 
PHILADELPHIA. ¥ 


YOUR PRESCRIPTION TRADE INCREASED be 


By supplying Physicians with the 


Case-Record Prescription Book. 


The most complete thing ever designed. It enables — 
the physician to keep full notes of the condition of 
each patient, and also recori the rescription. It 
contains a Visirine List which will accommodate — 
the largest practice; also tables of doses, weights — 
and measures, poisons and antidotes, etc. ¥ 
Price, to Druggists, with their card printed on the | 
back of the prescription blank, $6.00 for 16; $16.50 _ 
for 50; $30.00 for 100. 2 


SEND THIRTY CENTS FOR SAMPLE. ; 


SELF-§ 


ir-Tight Vacein 
Which will keep crusts or quills ; 
other method. Price, $1.50. Send for 


Office Case-Record, $1.50; Medical Charts, 50: 
per doz.; Case Book, with diagrams, $5.00. 


Address, CASE-RECORD CO., 


224 Laurel St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, © 


a 


February, 1877. ] 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


eee Oe 


In boxes of half dozen 


bottles. 


half pint 


Two bottles of each perfume. 


A saleable assortment for druggists, 


TAFT 
BUEN eee cen 


Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum —West India. 

Vanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 

Otto Rose—Ihmeen's Kissanlik. 

Mustard Seeds—tTrieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 

Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 

ils Lavender and Origanum, 

Oils Cajeput, Citromelle, etc., etc. 

| Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. 


TO DRUCCISTS. 
specimen Book of Labels 


NOW READY. 


The largest and most complete work of the kind 
‘ever issued, embracing a fine assortment of samples 
of 


Plain, Colored, Gilt and Tinted Labels, 
_ Physicians’ Prescription Papers, &c. 


| It is handsomely and substantially bound, and 

will prove a valuable acquisition to the druggist’s 

\library. ‘ 

| Lhe Price List has been materially reduced. 

| A copy will be sent to any druggist, postpaid, for 

\30c. (about one-half its actual cost). Address 
DAVID HESTON, 


Frankford, Philadelphia. 


Sample copies may be seen at the principal Whole- 
sale Drug Houses. 


COAT YOUR OWN PILLS. 


A. F. W. Neynaber, Practical Pharmaceutist, has 
just publishe a pamphlet containing plain and 
oractical directions for cutting round and oval 


| PILLS AND GRANULES, 


and for coating them with Gelatin e,Juju be, 

‘Licorice, Sugar and other substances. 

This little book contains such full, plain and ex- 

licit directions and formulas for making and coat- 

ng Pills that Pharmaceutists possessing it aad one 

of Neynaber's Pill Coating Machines 

‘will no longér be dependent on their wholesale 

iruggisis for coated pills, and will thereby save, in 

aghort time, many times their cost. 

/ fo large manufacturers of Pills the information 

coitained in this little book is worth hundreds of 

dollars. 

Price of both Machine and Pamphlet, only 
FIVE DOLLARS! 

Address 4. 7. W. Neynaber, care of The Drug- 

| gists’ Circular, New York. 


| LEAMON’S 
ANILINE DYES, 


_ The Best and Cheapest Dyes for family 
use in the world. 

Druggists who have a stock of these Dyes can 

obtain a cnn of handsome circulars, with their 

‘QMames printed on, by sending their names to the 

apoio. Any one needing a new sample card 

be furnished on application. 

\Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprietors, 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


\ JAMES M. ALLEN Co., 
1290 PEARL SLREET. N. Y. 
f - ¢ Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


be OLISHED TRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
| 


IMPORTERS OF 


SPECIALTIES, 


, 
if 


SMALTS, &c., &c. 


Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder, &c., &c: 


_ SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1877. 


Now is the time to subscribe to the “ Druggists’ 
Cirenlar,* $1.60; “Am. Journal of Pharmacy,” 
mee emist and Druggist,”’ $2.50; ** Medical 

.” $4.00. I will be pleased to hear at once 
from all my old subscribers and friends, and as 
many new ones as possible; and will, as usual, send 
receipts by. return mail for all money received. 
Address WM. M. DICKSON, Druggists’ Agent, 
619 Walnut Street, PHrLADELPHIA. 


New York, Dec. 30th, 1876. 


THE DRUGGISTSY’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


For Sale by W. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
ton Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 


Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and | 


promptly attended to, 
DISSOLUTION. 


The co-partnership heretofore existing under the 
firm of Arnold & McNary is this day dissolved by 
mutual consent. The affairs of the co-partnership 
will be closed by F. R. Arnold. 

F. R. ARNOLD. 
J. M. B. McNary. 


In separating his name.from the connection in 
which it has stood since the organization of the or- 
iginal firm in 1864, the undersigned recalls with sat- 
isfaction friendly associations formed with many of 
its correspondents which he would regret perma- 
nently to sever; and, in taking this leave, expresses 
the hope that in another relation he may soon renew 
this intercourse; meantime, he will be pleased to 
servethem. J. M. B. McNARY, No. 4 South Street, 
P. O. Box 4728. 

New York, January, 1877. 


Notes and Queries. 


~ 


Soap LINIMENT.—Several letters have reached us 


on this topic, in answer to a communication printed | 


in Tue Drueearsts’ Crrcunar for®anuary. As the 
conclusions of the writers are nearly identical, it 
will, we think, suffice to give the following :— 

To The Druggists’ Circular;— 

In regard to a letter, published in the January 
numberof Tur Drueeists’ CrRcULAR, relating to 
the officinal process for making soap liniment, I 
would suggest to your correspondent that he con- 
sult the last edition of the Pharmacopeeia of 1873, 
in which the soap is directed to be dissolved in the 
water before the alcohol and other ingredients are 
added. I also refer the gentleman to the Dispensa- 
tory of 1873, page 1237, which gives another solu/ion 
of the problem. White Castile soap is, I think, 
always supposed to be used. 

Washington, D. C. 


(Communications of similar import have been re- 
ceived from Sapo Vulgaris (Uniontown, Pa.), G. 8. 
(South Natick, Mass.), and A Subscriber (Phila- 
delphia).] 


C. READER. 


X. (Saint Catharines, Canada.)—(1.) We know of 
no other process for making the Syrup or IopIDE 
oF IRON AND Quinta than the one given ina former 
number of the CrrcuLar, which you have tried, you 
say, with only partial success. As you fail to indi- 
cate in what respect your syrup is not so “ nice’ as 
that sold by manufacturers, we can suggest no re- 
medy. (2) The best process for making Hypro- 
BRomic Actp is by the action of bromine on phos- 
phorus, as described in Tur Druceists’ CrrcuLar 
for last November, page 189. Another method, per- 
haps more convenient for small quantities, is given 
elsewhere in the present number. The white pre- 
cipitate formed when tartaric acid is added to 
bromide of potassium is the acid tartrate of po- 
tassa. 


CALCULATING FORMULAS FOR ELIxirs.—A. W. | ¥ A ¢ aa oe J 
little is said of it indicates to a certain extent 


(Medina, O.. wishes to know how to make an elixir 
containing in each fluid drachm the following 
quantities of active ingredients : Two grains of sul- 
phate of quinia, one-twentieth of a grain of sulphate 
of morphia, one-twentieth of a grain of arsenious 
acid, one-thirtieth of a grain of strychnia, and half 
a grain of extract of aconite. In reply, we answer 
that such formule are easily worked out by choos- 
ing a convenient number of fluid drachms divisible 
by all the fractional denominators, and calculating 
on that basis the quantity of each product needed to 
bring the elixir to the proper strength. In the pres- 
ent instance, we may take sixty, the lowest number 
equally divisible by the three denominators, two, 
twenty and thirty, and the formula will read thus: 


Sulphate of quinia. ........ 120 grains. 
Sulphate of morphia.. ......... ay at 
Arsemious, acid x52) sap sens- dmepe Rigi’ 
Strychinian.e ca esesinnt ese Pith ope 
Extract of aconite.-...2.5....0- ts 
Simple elixir, sufficient to com- 

DPI OLC israis cred proeocerpsto seth 60 fl. drachms. 


The manipulation will be the usual one—that is, 
each substance wil! have to be dissolved separately 
in the menstruum, with the help of the appropriate 
solvents, and the whole mixed together and filtered. 


Instead of 60, its multiples, 120, 180, etc., may be | 


taken as a basis of calculation, and formule will be 
obtained free from awkward fractions of a grain 
that are represented by no weight procurable. 


J. P. B. (New York).—To Laset Tin Boxes. A 
small quantity of honey mixed in the paste neveT 
fails to cause the labels to adhere to tin. Some 


prefer muriatic acid, and scratch with a knife or | 


sand-paper the place where the label is to be 
pasted. 


H. @. B. (Moberly, Mo.)—Liquip SLatine ror 
WALLS oR BLACKBOARDS. It would not have been 
useless to send the process which you have found 
unsatisfactory, for it is almost as advantageous to 
know what method should not be followed as to 
know what is the right one. Besides, the knowledge 
of the defects of a certain way of proceeding helps 
in finding for them a remedy. Two processes have 
been published in the back numbers of Tur Drue- 
GIsts’ CrrouLaAR, which, from appearances. ‘are 
likely to be satisfactory. One is to mix ‘with 
ordinary shellac varnish enough lampblaék to 


give the requisite color, and enough very fine 


sand to produce the appropriate roughness of 
surface. Another is to add lampblack and slate 
powder to a moderately thick solution of silicate of 
soda or potassa. The first would seem to be better 
adapted for blackboards, and the second for walls. 
On new work two coats are probably necessary. 
The liquid preparation may be kept in a well-corked 
bottle, to be applied again when the artificial surface 
is worn out by use. 


M. B. (Boston, Mass.).—The subject of Acip 
CHROMATE OF LIME was discussed in THe Drue- 
gists’ CrrouLAR for July, 1876, page 126. The 
chemical can probably be obtained from, or made to 
order by, manufacturing chemists. 

A TROUBLESOME Pitt MAss.— Carbolic Acid (Buf- 
Salo, N. ¥.) writes as follows: “ The subjoined pre- 
scription was presented a few days since: 

Carbolig Acids anspor un a 70 grains. 

Valerianate of ammonia.... LO. St 

Powdered extract of liquorice....... 120 ‘+ 

Mix and divide into thirty-six capsules. 


It was prepared very carefully, but after a short 
time the mass burst all the capsules. This I attri- 
buted to the action of the acid on the gelatine com- 
posing the capsules. Can you inform me of any 
way to prevent such action, or of any manner in 


which the same prescription could be prepared, 


either in pill or capsule form ?”° 

[ANswER.—The untoward result may be due to 
the cause suggested by our correspondent, but it may 
also be owing to some chemical reaction between 
the substances composing the mass. Which is the 
true explanation we cannot say, but it can, we be- 
lieve, be easily ascertained by observing the behavior 
of the same pill mass when unconfined in gelatine 
capsules. As to a remedy, it is hard to propose 
one that will not alter the nature of the chemicals. 
We are compelled to hand the whole subject—ex- 
planation, remedy and all—over to those of our 
readers who may feel experimentally inclined.] 

E. F. (Paris, Iil.).—Hacer’s MANUAL oF PHAR- 
MACY is inthe Latin language. It has not been yet 
translated into English. 

Ink Manufacturer (Michigan).—Within the last 
few months so much has been said about all sorts 
of inks that scarcely anything remains to be added. 
We beg to refer youtothe back numbers of the 
CrrcuLaR, although we wonder to find an ink 
manufacturer among those seeking, and not among 
those supplying, information. 

C. (Erie, Pa.),—It is difficult to advise you unless 
you describe the process in full. To be sure, what 


the kind of preparation desired, but not in a manner 
sufficiently clear to enable one to risk an explana- 
tion. Write again, and be more explicit. 


I. S. (Norwich, Conn.).—Several sulphates of anti- 
mony are knowu. The principal ones are: the Nrv- 
TRAL ANTIMONIOUS SULPHATE, SB? (SO*) 3, formed 
by boiling antimony with strong sulphuric acid; it 
is a white saline mass, which is resolved by water 
into an insoluble basic and a soluble acid salt; the 
SESQUIBASIC SULPHATE, SB?0%. 2 SO%, produced in 
small shining crystals by treating algaroth powder 
with fuming sulphuric acid; the Tripasic SuL- 
PHATE, obtained by digesting the preceding salt with 
alcohol, from which it separates as a white powder; 
and the Acrp ANTIMONIOUS SULPHATE, SB?03, 
480%, formed with evolution of hydrochloric acid, by 
treating the powder of algaroth with strong sul- 
phuric acid; it crystallizes in needles. Theterm 
‘“ TERSULPHATE OF ANTIMONY,” occurring in a pre- 
scription, would be taken, we believe, by most drug- 
gists to mean the TeRSULPHIDE or officinal SULPHIDE 
oF ANTIMONY. 


R. H. M. (Chatham, N. Y.).—(1.) Brsron’s Antr- 
pore. The formula given in Taz Drueersts’ Crr- 
CULAR for January, 1872, is, of course, the correct 
one. BROMINE WATER may be made as follows :— 

Bromine....... ...... ... 1 drachm by weight. 

Water cree tec tee eee te 5ounces ‘ 3 

Mix. Beginning dose, six drops. 

(2.) The chemicals manufactured by the German 
house which you name are considered equal to 
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those of the best makers of any country. If you 
found sixty-two grains of sulphate of morphia in 
one of their bottles marked one-eighth of an ounce, 
it shows that the quantity weighed into it was four 
grammes—a liberal construction of the English 
weight, considering that its real value is rather less 
than fifty-five grains. From the above data you 
can readily calculate the relative price of the Ger- 
man and American articles. In regard to your last 
query, we answer that the metrical system of 
weights and measures is now the only one used in 
Germany. 


A, 8. (Meadville, Pa.).—It is against our practice 
toanswer queries by mail. The reasons are so ob- 
vious as to scarcely need further explanation. To 
REMOVE STAINS OF CALOMEL AND IopoFro: Mm, apply 
a solution of iodide of potassium to the spot, and 
rinse the fabric thoroughly in cold water. 
to be avoided, as it is likely todo more harm than 
good. 


Soap is 


H., M. D. (Hugene City, Oregon).—TANNIN AND 
Quinta. A correspondent, in the last November 
number of the CrrcuLAR, recommended glycerine 
for dissolving the alkaline tannate ; the combina- 
tion, it was claimed, can be mixed with water with- 
out precipitating. If you have something different 
and better to propose, we shall with pleasure lay it 
before our readers. 


S. W. (San Diego, Cala.).—To RENDER THE SKIN 
HARD AND CALLOUS, wash the part frequently with a 
solution of tannin or a decoction of nutgalls. The 
Liquor Plumbi. Subacetatis Dilutus of the Pharma- 
copeeia is also a good lotion for the purpose, but its 
application must not be too long continued, as it 
may, by being absorbed, cause paralysis, colic, and 
other unpleasant, or even dangerous, symptoms. 
Tastes differ; on our side of the Continent soft skin 
must be in great demand, if we judge from the 
large sale of the numerous creams and beautifiers 
advertised. 


S. F. (Mt. Sterling, Ky.).—The following is the 
formula adopted by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

ELIXIR OF PHOSPHATE OF IRON, QUINIA AND 


STRYOCHNIA. 
Sulphate of quinia............. 60 grains. 
Strychnia 22. .add drone . 1 grain. 
Glt¥iciacid 244. Rese. 5 grains. 
Alcohols... 6.53... 2.20¥hjs BARGE 3 fluid ounces. 
Spirit:of oranges . aes). weridsides 80 minims. 
SyPEDIi sh. .6 ore pun aiids det. sey 6 fluid ounces. 
Pyrophosphate of iron......... 240 grains. 


Distilled water 7 fluid ounces. 

Water of ammonia, sufficient. 

Triturate the sulphate of quinia, the strychnia 
and the citric acid together until minutely divided, 
and add the alcoho! and the spirit of orange. To 
the mixture add the syrup warmed to about 150° F., 
and the pyrophosphate dissolved in the distilled 
water. Finally, carefully add water of ammonia 
drop by drop, until the elixir is perfectly neutral to 
test paper, and filter. 

The SPIRIT OF ORANGE is made by dissolving one 
fluid ounce of oil of orange in sixteen fluid ounces 
of alcohol. 

ELIXIR OF PEPSINE AND BISMUTH. 

Saccharated) pepsine...... sc5:<cs5 nace 


256 grains. 


Citrate of bismuth........ Stade sae! ots 64 - 
Orange flower water..............-.. 6 ounces. 
A ICOROL a teraeisitesie Coiseye nett os ae 2 
WialOn nm fier Siw store 22 15.005 05 <aichatote clare 4 

RIV OOTING ooo ces tains 9 6rd oka name 


Syrup, of each.... 2 ounces. 
Triturate the pepsine with the water and glycer- 
ine; dissolve the bismuth in the orange flower 
water with a few drops of water of ammonia; mix 
the two solutions, add to them the syrup and the 
alcohol, and filter. The ELixrr oF PEPSINE, Bis- 
MUTH AND STRYCHNIA is made by adding to the 
above one grain of strychnia dissolved in a small 
quantity of water with the help of a little citric 
acid. 


forest Tar (Maine).—It is scarcely possible to con- 

trive a cathartic pill that will not gripe under any 
circumstances. Only saline purgatives or castor oil 
can be relied upon to move the bowels without much 
pain, and even they occasionally make their effects 
unpleasantly felt. The tendency of resinous cathar- 
tics to gripe may be modified to a certain extent by 
the addition of essential oils, capsicum or hyoscya- 
mus. The officinal compound cathartic pill is a 
good model to follow; it may be objected, however, 
that hardly enough cardamom enters into their com 
position to correct the griping effects of the resins- 
and that calomel is better left out of pills intended 
for popular use. We would prefer the following of 
the variety known as IMPROVED CATHARTIC PILLs: 

Compound extract of colocynth.. ... 24 grains. 

Extract of jalap.... 12 2% 

Resin of podophyllum....... ....... 6 


Extract of leptandra. .. 12 - 

Extract of hyoscyamus . .......... 12 sy 

Oil of peppermings Jc... fs 222 Ae: 6 drops 
To be divided into twenty-four pills. Dose 


same as the ordinary anti-bilious pills. 
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THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND 


H. (Troy, N. Y.).—The formule communicated 
cannot be printed in their present shape. The 
compound elixir of coca proposed, for instance, 


contains more adjuvants than coca, while this last | 


important article is only represented by an ‘ olea- 
ginous extract’’ of the drug, prepared by some un- 
explained process. A similar objection applies toa 
receipt for simple elixir, in which the flavoring in- 
gredients are left out. 

A. L. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—The questions proposed 
last year to the New York College of Pharmacy can- 
didates were printed and freely distributed at the 
time. They can probably be now obtained by apply- 
ing to Prof. P. W. Bedford, 10 Gold Street, or Mr. M. 
L. M. Peixotto, 686 Sixth avenue. 


H. (Cambridge. Mass.).—The addition of carbonate 
of magnesia which you recommend for clearing 
blackened \iquor was suggested by another corre- 
spondent in Tux DruGersts’ CrrcuLaRr of last July, 
page 127. 

B.S. A. (Nevada).—(1.) To DissoLve SULPHURIC 


ErHer. Pure ether is soluble in about nine or ten 


times its weight of water at ordinary temperatures, | 


At higher temperatures its solubility decreases; 
hence a solution saturated at 54° F. becomes cloudy 
even from the warmth of the hand. To obtain a 
more concentrated 
probably to add some alcohol. <A saturated liquor 
is best prepared by shaking the ether and water to- 


the bottom, and drawing off the clear liquid when 
the excess of ether has separated. For the Syrup 
oF Eruer the French Codex directs the use of a 
mixture of equal weights of alcohol and ether to 
saturate simple syrup in the apparatus above de- 
scribed. (2.) Old Pharmacopeias give the follow- 
ing: 
Syrup OF CoPAIBA. 

Gum arabic, powdered... 3 drachms 

WiREOP EME. eevee ne toss Sete SOR ee oe 

Balsam of copaiba..... 

Simple syrup... Bey PACE 18 ounces. 
Make a mucilage with the gum and water, mix in 


the copaiba, and add the syrup gradually. Dose, a 
teaspoonful three times a day. 
C. T. (Middletown, Conn.).—CoLORED INKS FOR 


RusBBER Stamps. The following process has been 
recommended for making Jlack ink for rubber 
stamps. By substituting blue or ved for black 


“ys . . : | 
aniline, stamping inks of the corresponding color 


would. we suppose, be obtained: 
Crystallized aniline black 
Alcohol..... 15 ounces. 
Glycerine......... mp %.. 424. . 15 ounces. 
Dissolve the aniline in the alcohol, and add the 
glycerine. The liquid is poured upon the cushion, 
and rubbed with a brush. 


4 drachms. 


Drug Clerk (Marietta, O.).—O1W oF 
British Or is a somewhat varying composition, 
chiefly made of crude petroleum. The following 
are given: 


I. Crude American petroleum 2 pints. 
‘* Barbadoes petroleum... 2 pints. 

Oil of turpentine 55. <i e.- aiaieg 6 pints. 

Il. Barbadoes petroleum 3 pints. 
American petroleum. 1 pint. 


The plain crude American petroleum or Seneca 
oil, as it was called, would probably be as good. 


SomE Past QUERIES ANSWERED. 

CU. EB. H. (Boston, Mass.) kindly obliges us with 
the following information: ‘‘(1.) Murimio Barx. 
I enclose a piece of what was offered in our market 
as ‘ Murillo bark.’ This proves to be Soap bark, 


Quillaya saponaria, of which a good description 1s | 
CIRCULAR, Vol. iv., page | 


found in THe Druaaists’ 
135. Concerning the same drug, Prof. Markoe says 
that Murillo bark is a name that was given bya 
dermatologist to a private preparation known as 
Murillo bark wash. It is really the Quillaya sapon- 
aria. (2.) KenttwortH Ivy. Linaria cymbalaria 
is known as Ivy-leayed toad-flax, Mother of thou- 
sands, Coliseum ivy, Kenilworth ivy, etc.” 


C. R. S. (Philadelphia).—(1.) The following is said 


to be the composition of the liniment which is the | 


subject of your query:— 

HEMLOCK LINIMENT. 

Oil of hemlock.............. 
Linseed oil.... 


1 ounce, 
Le see, Oe 1 pint. 
It is, according to our informant, used by Pennsyl- 
vania lumbermen. (2.) The receipt has never been 
published. 


H. W. (Chicago, Tll.).—To etve Harr A BLONDE 


Coxor, the best method is said to be to apply oxy- | 


genated water every day, until the requisite color is 
reached. A quicker way, although not so good, is 


STONE or | 


solution, the readiest way is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


powder, as our fathers used to do in the time of 
periwigs and perukes; but this makes the hair only 
appear gray, without changing its real color. It is 
difficult to suggest an)thing to bleach living hair 
without injury; perhaps our correspondents may 
have something to propose. 


M. G. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) ** What authority, if 
any, there for pronouncing the word pharmaceu- 

| tical with a hardc? Do educated pharmaceutists 
so pronounce it ?’—The word is occasionally heard 
pronounced. as if spelled pharmaxeutical, and the 
reason given 1s that in the Greek language, from 
which the term is derived, the root, pharmakon, is 
| written with a &, there being no letter correspond- 
ing toc in the Greek alphabet. But at the meetings 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, a good 
authority on such matters, the c is always pro- 
nounced soft. To do otherwise now appears an 
affectation, simply because it is not the custom, if 
| for no other reason. It must be said, however, thut 
as fashions are proverbially apt to change, that 
which seems an affectation to-day may become the 
custom to-morrow. Already in some Universities 
professors insist that the letter ¢ should always be 
sounded hard in Latin, and Cicero, for instance, be 
pronounced Kikero. We shall not attempt to decide 
between authorities as to which was the actual pro- 
nunciation of that word eighteen or nineteen cen- 
| turies since, but we are satisfied to follow the general 
custom of the present time. In a language like the 


gether in a bottle provided with an opening near | English. so largely derived from the Greek through 


the Latin, it sounds absurd to pronounce a few 


woids in a manner and all the others differently. If | 


pharmakeutical be admitted, why not Xerate and 
kentre instead of cerate and centre? (2.) It is not 
likely that the formula has ever been published. A 
good one for the same preparation was given in 


| Tur Druaeists’ CrrouLaRr for April, 1875, page 82. 


| 
| 


(3.) The composition is kept secret. 


H. L. (Owatonna, Minn.).—‘‘ What percentage of 


| alcohol is required To Keep Suow-GLoBEs FROM 


| decrees below zero? 


| for EAsToN’s 


FREEZING when the thermometer falls to thirty-two 
» [There are no tables indi- 
cating the freezing point of alcohol of various 
strengths; besides the chemical held in solution 
would probably have some effect one way or the 
other. Itis only known that absolute alcohol can not 
be solidified at any temperature hitherto observed, 
andthat proof spirit or alcohol of about fifty per 
cent. freezes at nine degrees below zero. A liquid 
composed of one volume of water, one of glycerine, 


| and two of alcohol would perhaps remain liquid at 


the low temperature indicated, but it would be bet- 
ter to experiment, first, on small quantities, and to 


| increase the proportion of glycerine, if necessary.| 


W. C. T. (Hamilton, Canada West).—The formula 
Syrup oF PHOSPHATE OF IRON, 
QuINIA AND SrrRycHNIA was published in THE 
Druce@istTs’ CrrcuLAR for December, 1875, page 2C7. 
It isthe process generally adopted by druggists as 
well as by manufacturers. 


Hollow, Iowa).—To CEMENT 
use a mixture of black 


J. H. W.. (Plum 
GuLAss LABELS ON JARS, 


| pitch and beeswax melted together on a water bath, 


and applied hot. 


H. 8S. ( Connecticul).—We can furnish the numbers 


| for February and March, 1876, at fifteen cents each. 


The January number is out of print. 


Druggist (Carrollton, N.).—Your questions should 


be addressed to a lawyer, for to answer them would | 
3 ae : : | 
require great familiarity with the laws of the differ- 


ent States of the Union, besides considerable re- 
searches, and no little time. It is not in our power, 
nor are we inclined to expound or quote the law on 
such matters. 


X. (Delafield, Wis.).—GREEN OINTMENT is proba- 
bly the old preparation officinal in former revisions 
of the United States Pharmacopeeia under the name 

| of Unguentum Cupri Subacelatis. In the edition of 
1820 it was directed to be made as follows: 


1 ounce. 
15 ounces. 


Powdered verdigris.......... 
Basilicon ointment........ 


| Add the powder to the ointment, previously melted 
at agentle heat, and stir the mixture briskly until 
it concretes. 


Subscriber (Peoria, Iill.).—The whole matter is en- 
tirely out of the scope of Taz DrueaGists’ CrRcULAR. 
Apply to a regular physician, and beware of the 
| hand-bill doctors. 


T. D. W. (Chicago, Ill.).—Your communication 
| has been received. Medical controversy of a secta 


by means of cadmium yellow, as explainéd in Tux | rian nature, professionally speaking, is hardly suited 


Druaaists’ CrrcuLar for last April, page 78. 
U. G. (Albany, N. Y.) wishes to know how To 
Torn Dark Harr Gray. The first device that sug- 


|to onr columns. THE Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR is 

mainly read by druggists and phamaceutists, who 
| haye yery liberal views in regard to all the different 
| ‘pathies,” and generally stand ready to dispense all 


| as freezing purified it; but they paid dearly for the | 


| changing color. If it turns red or reddish-brown, the 


gests itself is to sprinkle the hair with some white { prescriptions presented, be they allopathic, homao- 


pathic, eclectic, or anything else. As arule, they 
think that their place is not to discuss medical sys- | 
tems, but to correctly prepare prescriptions, and to | 
guard the patient against overdoses, and other mis- 


takes or oversights. 


CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


(February, 187% 


twelve! The most probable result of the introdue- 
tion of such asystem would be an immediate ove 
crowding of all the lunatic asylums, , 

W. A. (Medina, O.).—We can recommend no other 
formula for making the elixir in question than the 
one originated by C. L. Diehl, to which you ha 


ss a 


| veference. It is reprinted in the present number of 


J. S. (Toledo, O.).—(1.) Hut. Hellessit, printed on | 
page 47of the CrrcuLar for February, 1875, should 
read Hat. Helenii, extract of eleceampane. The mis- 
take was corrected and its origin explained in the 
number for March, 1875, page 65, at the bottom of 
the fourth column, (2.) SuLPHURET and SULPHIDE | 
are in meaning identical. The second is the more | 
modern form. (8.) Purrry oF River Icx. It is 
well known that ice is always purer than the water 
from which it is formed, provided the whole body 
of the water be not congealed. In general, there- 
fore, ice collected from rivers only frozen on the 
surface may be considered as fairly pure, although | 
it may contain foreign substances floating on the 
surface of the water that become imprisoned be- | 
cause they cannot escape. But the impression, 
prevalent among some persons, that ice is always 
pure, no matter what may have been its origin, is 
contrary to experience and facts well authenticated. | 
A case to the point was noticed last summer, when | 
an epidemic of typhoid fever in a hotel was plainly 
traced to the ice which had been collected from a | 
pond of stagnant water. The sufferers had been 
told that it made no difference what the water was, 


mistake. 


G. A. M. (Pittsfeld, Mass.).—(1.) Carworte Aci 
Turnrne Dark. It is one of the tests for the purity 
of the acid that it can be exposed to light without 


change shows the presence of cresylic acid or other 
impurities. The remedy lies with the manufacturer; 
carbolic acid can, with sufficient care, be prepared | 
perfectly pure. (2.) The following is said to bea 
good process:— 


FLAVORING EXTRACT OF VANILLA. 


Vanilla beans 1 ounce. 
Loaf sugar........ : 


Alcohol, 70 p. ¢., sufficient. 


Triturate the vanilla with the sugar until a No. 20 
powder is obtained. Introduce it into a two-pint 
stone jug with ten ounces of the menstruum, cork 
tightly, and digest several hours at atemperature of 
about 150°. Let it cool, transfer to a percolator, 
pack firmly, and add enough of the alcohol to make 
the percolate measure one pint. Filter and keep in 
a dark place. The extract is usually of a sufficiently 
deep color, yet, to suit some tastes, it may be dark- 
ened with a little caramel. 


F. B. (Rochester, N. Y.).--CANTHARIDAL COL- 
Lopion. The officinal process is admitted to be de 
fective. The second portion of the percolate, which is | 
directed to be set in a warm place for spontaneous 
evaporation, consists, when reduced to one fluid 
ounce, of a thick watery extract of cantharides with 
very little alcoho]. Hence, the mixture of the two 
liquidsis quite unable to dissolve gun-cotton, through 
lack of the necessary spirit. The remedy which you 
propose—that is, to evaporate about one ounce of 
ether from the first percolate, and to replace it by an | 
equal bulk of alcohol—is a good way out of the diffi- 
culty. Other processes have been proposed, but 
they cannot be said to be materially better; they all, 
in theend, come to the same thing, which is to re- 
place by alcohol some of the ether. 


Trojan (Vroy, N. Y.).—SwEET ALMOND WATER. 
A water of Jitler almonds is officinal in the United 
States Pharmacopeeia, and two distilled waters of the 
same, but of different strengths, are mentioned in 
the German Pharmacopwia. There is also a milk or 
emulsion of sweet almonds frequently employed in 
pharmacy, but it is difficult to answer your query 
unless you give more particulars, 


A.D, S. (Chillicothe, O.).—OcTAVAL SYSTEM OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEAsuRES. ‘The-system which you 
propose, with no little skill, it must be confessed, is 
as goodas any in theory, but its introduction is alto- 
gether impracticable. An attempt to revolutionize 
the numeral system would result in the most inextri- 
cable muddle. It is just as easy, it is true, to make 


| chrome green. 


an addition or a division in the octaval or the 
duodecimal asin the decimal system; itis an exer- 


| cise frequently given to beginners in mathematics. | 


But when it would come to use the figures in every 
day’s life, what confusion there would be between | 
the old and the new system, for the old cannot be put 
out of existence in an instant. Every number of 
more than one figure would be a puzzle, for it 
would be difficult to know to which system of nu- 
meration it belonged. In the duodecimal theory the 
two strange figures are at least useful in showing 
what system is used, but the octaval numeration 
would give no such indication. Think of it: 77 


would mean sixty-three, and 1,000 five hundred and 


the CrrcuLar in answer to another corresponden 
and we believe it should be adhered to, as it has re-_ 
ceived the sanction of the American Pharmaceuti- 

cal Association. ic 

¢ 

J. P. N. (Nevada).—Co.orine Soars. Ordina % 
washing soap owes its color to the resin which enters 


|} into its composition. A hard soap could not be ~ 
Ey 


made from resin alone; but manufacturers use 
large a proportion of that cheapest of soap materials — 
as they possibly can for making common washing — 
soaps. Finer soaps are colored yellow by the ad- — 
dition of palm oil. Red is derived from chrome 
red; J/ue from smalts or ultramarine, and g7een from 
Caramel and various ochres are 
used for drown and reddish-brown, and lastly, lamp- — 
black imparts, according to the proportion added, — 
shades varying from sea-green or bottle-green to — 
black. 4 


O. L. (California).—_FREE CHEMICAL ANALYSIQN | 
You are mistaken in your impression that THE 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLAR has ever offered to make a 
free analysis of any substance forwarded, Chemisis, 
like other mortals, seldom work for the pleasure of 
it, and it is but fair that the expense of an analysis” 
should be borne by those interested. The specimen — 
received appears to be a clay or aluminous silicate, — 
containing some carbonaceous matter, which may 
or may not be graphite. Graphite is valuable 
enough to justify you in having the mineral assayed — 
by a competent chemist. a 

Your other sample failed to reach us, owing to 
the improper manner in which it was mailed. Ag” 
the package was sealed and only stamped at sample 
rates, double letter-postage—thirty cents—was de- 
manded; your accompanying letter not having yet — 
been received, the unknown parcel was refused and 
returned. The post office regulations in regard to” 
**third-class matter” are that ‘‘ all packages must 
be so wrapped or enveloped, with open sides or ends, 


| that their contents may be readily and thoroughly 
| examined by postmasters without destroying the 


wrapper. . . No writing will be permitted on articles — 
of this class, or their wrappers or envelopes, except | 
the address of destination.” We think it is not 
quite unnecessary to remind our correspondents Of | 
the foregoing regulations. ‘ 


P. IL. Wetroit, Mich.)._Harp RUBBER or VUL- 
CANITE, such asis used for making dental plates, 
etc., is made by combining india-rubber with sul-_ 
phur at a high temperature. ‘The sulphur and the 


| gum are mixed by means of rollers run by steam 


power, and when the mass is homogeneous it is 
pressed into appropriate moulds. and subjected to 
heat. Besides sulphur, other substances aresoi 
times added to impart various properties to the 
terial, such as shellac, magnesia, clay, tar and vi I 
milion. The last 1s only used for coloring purpos ; 
No less than sixty-four patents are enumerated by 


of the vulcanizing processés and their products. 
. 9 


edi | 

“ JUNIOR’s > PURPLE FOR SHOW Borr.es. —J. BE) 
(Lansingburgh, N. Y.) adds his testimony to that » 
another correspondent in favor of the receipt recom: 
mended in Tur Druaeists’ CrrcuLar for October, % 
1876. He finds the process an easy one, and the re-_ 
sults quite satisfactory. The only fault of the col- 
oring material is that it is aptto fade im the sun- 
light, but the same defect is common to all yegeta- 
ble colors. Cobalt reds are the ly ones that are 
not affected by sun-light; but-they are expensive. 
while cudbear 1s cheap, and it is’easy to add more — 
coloring, from time to time, to the liquid, in measure 


| as it fades. a  ) 


saad . ey 


Acid (Pittsburgh, Pa.).—She acid which is thee | 
subject of your inquiry is unknown to us; its name — i) 
is to be found in no chemical or pharmaceutical | 
treatise, even of the most recent period. From that | 
fact we are led to doubt the existence of such an | 
acid as a distinct chemical until further evidence is — 
adduced to confirm its claim to recognition. The 
name itself, during the skating season, is rather | 
suspicious. ; ” s 


“* 


% 


MEcONATE OR BI-MECONATE OF Morputa ?—IV. 
M., M. D. (Salem, Mass.), writes: ‘In. Tar Drue- | 
aists’ CrrcuLar for January, 1877, there is afor= | 
mula for the solution of the bismeconate of morphia. | 
Can you give me that for the solution of meconate } 
of morphia ? I have seen the two side by side, and | 
they differ both in looks and taste, though’the salty | 
as made forthe first solution would seem to be a 
meconate and nota bi-meconate The solution of 
the meconate was bought froma druggist in New 
York.” ‘ 

[AnsweR.—Meconic acid is tri-basic and form 


february, 1577. | 
jree series of salts—the dimetallic meconates or bi- 

sconates being neutral to colored test-papers. 

me confusion in names may have arisen from 
at property of the acid; yet, considering the pro- 
rtions directed in the formula for making the salt 
| question, our correspondent appears to be right 
saying that the product is a meconate, not a bi- 
) 


jeconate, of morphia. The solution of bi-meconate 

morphia alluded to in the last issue of Tur 
jnu@eists’ CrrcuLAR was introduced into med- 
‘me under that name by Peter Squire in 1839, and 
jill holds its place in formularies, with its original 
\pellation. The formula is given, therefore, under 
ite sufficient authority, even admitting that some 
jult may be found with its title. In regard to the 
|-called solution of meconate of morphia, concern- 
|g which inquiry is made, we confess that we can 
|pply no formula forits preparation. The last 
pndon Pharmacopeia directed the meconate of 
jorphia to be made by saturating meconic acid with 
jorphia, and the bi-meconate by combining 11 parts 
| meconic acid with 14 of morphia; but no mention 
made of a solution of either salt. It is said tnat 
j.aqueous solution of opium, purified by animal 
harcoal, and reduced to the proper strength, is 
pmetimes sold under the name of solution of 
‘econate of morphia; but of course we cannot pre- 
ind to know the nature of all the preparations of 
bium found in the market. The shortest way 
ould perhaps be to inquire of the maker by what 
-ocess he prepares his solution. 


|GLYCERINE AND PERCHLORIDE OF Iron.—W. J. 
Yttawa, Il.) asks: ‘* Will you tell me what causes 
he subjoined mixture to become colorleas in the 
an? Are its medical properties impaired? 

3 drachms. 

. 2 ounces, 
1 ounce. 


| Tincture of muriate of iron 
| Glycerine 

bans 

| Cinnamon water 


” 


[AnsweER.—The bleaching is due to a reduction 
if the sesquichloride to the state of protochloride 
\f iron by the action of the glycerine under the in- 
juence of sun-light. The medical properties of the 
hixture are probably unimpaired, although the 
‘lycerine itself may be unpleasantly affected. A 
imilar reduction takes place, under the same cir- 
umstances, with sugar, honey and other vegetable 
lubstances, as well as with glycerine. ] 


Clerk ( Ballston Spa, N. Y.).—PARAFFINE is added 
9 Srarcu for the purpose of imparting gloss to the 
rticles after they are ironed. The usual way is to 
ielt the paraffine in the starch whileit is yet warm. 
it cannot be said to be properly a solution; but, ow- 
jag to the thick nature of the starch, the mixture is 
‘timate enough for all practical purposes. 


J. H. (Crescent City, California).—KEwpr is ob- 
ined by burning various species of sea-weed, of 
vhich the most valued are the fucus vesiculosus, 
Lodosus and serratus and the laminaria bulbosa and 
igitata. The course pursued in its manufacture is 
imple. The weeds are collected on the seashore 
ind dried in open air. The alge which are found 
fter astorm come from greater depths, and are said 
0 containa larger proportion of iodine When dry, 
he material is burned in shallow rectangular pits, 
nd the semi-vitrified ash that remains is broken up 
»y sprinkling a little water overit whllst hot. In that 
hape itis bought in Europe by manufacturers to 
-xtract from it the iodine and other salts. Whether 
<elp would find a market in New York or Philadel- 
vhia is more than we can say; but we believe it 
could easily be ascertained by writing to the mun- 
‘facturers of chemicals in these cities, or by adver- 
ising in Tas Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR. 


N.S. (Baltimore, Md.).—‘‘Ina solution containing 
3ICHLORIDE OF MERCURY, IODIDE OF PoTAssiuM 
\ND CHLORATE oF Porassa, does any change take 
vlace after the bichloride and the iodide have 
ormed the biniodide of mercury ?”’ [The question 
srather vague, for in many chemical reactions the 
elative quantity of the active agents is an impor- 
ant factor. To decide what change occurs, if any 
akes place, will require some experiments, which 
we hope some of our readers will find time to un- 
lertake. Perhaps some of them have already had 
some experience with similar mixtures. | 


More avout Fat Hen.—A. £. (Port Hope, Can- 
ida) writes, that the botanical name of the plant is 
Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. It is alsocalled Eng- 
ish mercury, by way ofdistinction from another, 
which is named French mercury. The foregoing 
8 taken from Richard Brook’s New Cyclopedia of 
Botany and Complete Book of Herbs; London, 
England, 


A. B. D. (Troy, N. Y.).—(1.) Brnox1pE or Nitro- 
¥EN or Nirric Oxi: is prepared by pouring nitric 
icid of sp. gr. 1°2 on metallic copper, and collect- 
ng the gas evolved over water in a pneumatic 


espirable and incombustible gas. In contact with 
ir or free oxygen, it produces dense orange-red and 


: 
rough. Itisa colorless, tasteless, inodorous, ir- | 
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highly poisonous vapors of hypo-nitric acid, which 
are freely absorbed by water. It is sometimes 
formed accidentally during the preparation of pro- 
toxide of nitrogen or laughing gas, in which it is a 
dangerous impurity; hence the precaution recom- 
mended of washing laughing gas in water before it 
is used. (2.) BromipE oF Catcrum may be pre- 
pared by adding a slight excess of slaked lime to a 
solution of iodide of iron, made by directly combin- 
ing iron with iodine. The clearliquor is evaporated 
to dryness and kept in well-stoppered vials. (3.) 
COLLINSONIA CANADENSIS is best extracted with 
dilute alcohol; the percolate should be concentrated 
at a very low temperature, as the active principle is 
said to be volatile. 
APOCYNUM CANNABINUM Inay be prepared like the 
fluid extract of cimicifuga, according to the direc- 
tions of the Pharmacope@ia. (5.) TERCHLORIDE OF 


5 4 PS s = | 
CARBON is made by exposing to sun-light a mixture 


of Dutch liquid and chlorine gas. It is a white, 
crystalline substance of aromatic odor, insoluble in 
water, but easily dissolved by alcohol and ether. It 
melts at 320° F., and boils at a temperature a little 
above. It burns with difficulty, and 1s not altered 
by distillation with an aqueous or alcoholic solution 
of caustic potassa. Durcu Ligurp is formed when 
equal measures of bicarburet of hydrogen gas and 
chlorine are mixed over water. Absorption of the 
mixtures takes place, and a yellowish oily liquid is 
produced, which collects upon the surface of the 
water and ultimately sinks to the bottom in drops. 
The chemical is thus named from having been dis- 
covered by four Dutch chemists in 1795. In modern 
chemistry it is called ethen chloride. 


der forwarded appears to belong to the variety of 
infusorial earth known as tripoli. If the bed is ex- 
tensive enough, it would probab'y be worth while 
to have it analyzed, or properly examined. 


A. W. (Freehold. N. J.).—formule somewhat 
differ, but thefollowing is probably as frequently 
dispensed as any other: 

LAFAYETTE MIXTURE. 
Balsam of copaiba 1 fluid ounce. 


Solution of potassa.......... . 2 * drachms. 
Sweet spirit of nitre ..... 1 “ ounce. 
SYLOD Of OU pe eo ene 6 ‘* ounces. 


Oil of wintergreen...... ...... 16 drops. 


Some add four drachms of powdered extract of 
liquorice, or four fluid drachms of the fluid extract. 
The mixture is best made by first shaking in the 
bottle the balsam wich the potassa and the sweet 
spirit of nitre, andthen adding the other ingredients. 
The dose is a tablespoonful three times a day after 
meals. 


H. W. T. (Manchester, Md.).—(.) *‘ What is under, | 


stood commercially to be LUBRICATING CASTOR 
O11? One jobber sends us unclean castor oil, 
while another furnishes an article containing a per 
centage of Union Salad Oil.’’"—Jobber number 
one appears to us to be nearerthe truth, but we 
are not prepared to decide all sorts of commercial 
questions. Perhapssome of our readers will be able 
tohelp us. (2.) Address E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort 
Street, New York. 


V. H. (Bardstown, Ky.).—INCOMPATIBLE PRE- 
SCRIPTION. Iodide of potassium is incompatible 
with all the salts of quinia and cinchonia in solution. 


(4.) The Fuurp Extract oF | 


| 


| 


After more or less time, iodated compounds are | 


formed, insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether, We can recommend no remedy that will 
make a ‘‘ neat ’’ preparation of the ‘ favorite pre- 
scription *’ enclosed in your letter. 


GASOLINE Cook StovgEs.— Caution (Blue Harth City, 
Minn.) writes : ‘‘ Quite a number of stoves for burn- 
ing gasoline or benzine have been sold in this piace 
and vicinity. It is generally believed that they are 
unsafe, and that their use will not be tolerated by 
the insurance companies in buildings insured under 
ordimary or even extra hazardous rates. Can you 
give information as to the danger from such stoves 
or as to the action of insurance companies ?”” 


(AnsweR.—Gasoline is as dangerous in cooking 
stoves asitisinlamps. At ordinary temperature it 
emits heavy inflammable vapors, which their very 
density renders more likely to cause accidents than 
the lighter street gas. Ordinary gas, in case of a 
leak, tends upwards, where it seldom comes in con- 
tact with flame or fire, and generally escapes through 
the windows without doing much damage. The va- 
pors of gasoline, on the contrary, are very heavy ; 
they creep on the ground, as it were, without mix- 
ing with the air, and on coming in contact with a 
fire-place, or even a lighted match thrown on the 
floor, they act like a train of gunpowder, and the 
whole place is set in a blaze in an instant. You are 
not mistaken in your impression regarding the ac- 
tion of insurance companies. They will not tolerate 
the use of gasoline in any shape, except under 
special circumstances, and under the supervision of 
a competent engineer. It is unnecessary to explain 


| with than see a gasoline lamp on his table. 


| can be drawn on its surface with the stirrer. 


the conditions on which gasoline is allowed by com- 
panies for making gas, for instance; the specifi- 


cations can easily be obtained on application. Suflice | 


it to say, that the handling of the dangerous fluid will, | 


asa rule, vitiate insurance policies. A prominent in- 
surance president says he would rather give to his 
children a well-coopered gunpowder keg to play 
Why 
not use good oil of 110° fire-test in places where gas 
cannot be had? It is so safe, inexpensive and con- 
venient for producing heat and light that there is 
scarcely any excuse for burning the dangerous pro- 
ducts of the gasoline type.] 


L. P. (Texas.)\—To Bueach Corron SEED Om. 
The crude o1l is heated to about 90° F. by means of 
steam coils, and a cold solution of caustic soda of 
40° Baumé is slowly added, while the whole is vigor- 
ously agitated. One gallon of the alkaline liquor 
usually suffices for twenty gallons of oil. but some- 
times more is needed to bring it to a light straw 
color. The mixture is then allowed to settle, and 
the supernatant oil separated and filtered. 


A. (Elkhart, Ind.)\—To ANALYZE MIxTUREs, it is 
necessary to be well acquainted with chemistry and 
the various methods and schemes employed in ana- 
lysis. Many vegetable compounds utterly defy the 
skill of the most practised chemists, for only the 


| most important drugs have been, so far, studied 


enough to be identified with certainty when they are 
transformed into composite medicinal preparations. 
If you desire to cultivate a natural taste for that 
branch of chemistry, the best way is to begin at the 


: F | be ing, by first studying the elements of that 
W. C. B. (Mechanicsburg, Pa.).—The mineral pow- | poping Py Pet ckudy ns : 


science. A good work for druggists is Attfield’s, in 
which is given the chemical history of all officinal 
drugs, chemicals, and preparations, together with 
short and practical processes for testing and identi- 
fying them whenever it is possible to do so in the 
actual state of science. This being first mastered asa 
groundwork, you may attempt more difficult tasks, 
and, with the help of more advanced analytical 
treatises, try your hand at original investigations. 
With patience and study, coupled with the opportuni- 
ties opened to a working druggist. you may be- 


| come, after a time, a fair hand in that special branch 
| of chemical analysis. 


Whatever may be your suc- 
cess, you can certainJy find no more interesting or 
useful occupation to fill the leisure hours of a drug- 
gist’s life in the country. 


F. S. (Chattanooga, Tenn.)—It is difficult, from the 
particulars communicated, to point out the exact 
cause of your failure in soap making. The best 
we can do, to help you and such of our readers as 
are interested in saponification, is to describe in full 
the method of Maxine Soap BY THE COLD PRO- 
cess. The first requisite is to make or obtain a sol- 
ution of caustic soda concentrated enough to mark 
36° Baumé. It can be prepared by rapidly evaporat- 


ing the officinal Liguor Soda to the proper degree, | 


or by dissolving in boiling water ordinary caustic 
soda or ‘‘ concentrated lye,” as it is often called in 
commerce. Then, the fat being melted and kept at 


a temperature of about 105° F., half its weight of the | 


caustic solution, equally warm in winter, is slowly 
added, while the whole mass is thoroughly stirred 
with a broad wooden paddle, until a complete ring 
When 
scented soap is tended to be made, the perfuming 
ingredients should now be added. The paste is then 
run into fr’mes lined with linen, flaps of which 
should be left above the edges, of sufficient size to 
cover the surface of the paste, which must entirely 
fill the frame. The paste, being thus confined by the 


| linen, the frames are closed with a wooden cover and 


| left for twelve hours. 


During this interval the tem- 
perature of the paste rises spontaneously and pro- 
duces complete saponification. Of course. in win- 
ter the mass must be protected from the cold, which 
would interfere with the chemical action. The soap 
is afterwards taken out of the frame, cut and dried. 
The above method is perhaps not the best for all 
kinds of soaps ; the Bortrne Process is preferred 


| by soap makers, but they also, in some cases, use 


the cold process, which is obviously the most con- 
venient for families and non-professionals. 


O. S. (Brooklyn, N. Y.)\—(1.) BRonzE PowDERs are | 


made of a great variety of shades, by changing the 
composition of the alloy from which they are pre- 
pared. {t would probably be nearly useless to here 
give their formule, as they can only be made with 
advantage on the large scale, while they are easily 
procurable from dealers at moderate prices. They 
are readily applied by first covering the object with 
a coat of oil varnish, and when this is nearly dry, 
gently rubbing on the bronze powder with a small 
piece of cotton wadding. A second coat of varnish 
helps the bronzed surface to preserve its color and 
brilliancy. (2.) To Cover Iron with Copper, the 
ordinary and best way is to employ a solution of 
cyanide of copper, and effect a deposit by means of 
the galvanic battery. A solution of sulphate of cop- 
per widl not answer, A deposit willindeed take place 
upon immersing the iron in the solution, but there 
will be no adhesion between the two metals. Of 


; 
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course, the iron must always be thoroughly cleansed 
by washing with strong alkaline water previous to 
the attempt at coppering; and then after being 
well rinsed with water, it should be placed in the 
galvanizing apparatus without delay,—as a film of 
air will attach itself to the surface when it shall have 
become dry ; this always prevents a close union of 
the two metals, and the copper will be apt to peel 
off when the article is subjected to use. Brass may 
be covered in the same manner; in fact, it may be 
covered by using a sulphate of copper bath and the 
battery. This is somewhat more readily done than 
to employ acyanide solution, as the cyanide requires 
to be first prepared by double decomposition of sul- 
phate of copper and cyanide of potassium.  (3.) 
The subject of Loawoop Inxs has taken up so much 
of our space lately that we are unwilling to further 
impose on the good nature of ourreaders. See THE 
Druaeists’ CrrcuLAR for last July, page 123. (4.) 
SuLpHurovus Acip is not unfrequently used as a 
gargle in diphtheritic sore throat; sometimes the 
free acid 1s preferred, and sometimes its combination 
with soda—bisulphite of soda ; both have sensibly 
the same effects, and are said to be quite efficacious 
in the affection mentioned, as well as in others in 
which antiseptics are indicated. 


H. 8. B. (Indiana).—(1.) CAUTION IN REGARD TO 
THE CITRATE OF IRON AND STRYCHNIA. Our corre- 
spondent relates that lately he had to prepare the 
following prescription : 

Citrate of iron and strychnia 330 grains. 

Cinnamon water 8 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful before each meal. 


Not knowing the dose of the salt, he looked on the 
label, and saw that the chemical was there described 
as containing one grain of strychnia to each fifty 
grains of product. As the dose appeared an excess- 
ive one, and the physician lived some thirty miles 
away, H. S. B. concluded to reduce the quantity 
one-third and only dispensed two hundred and 
twenty grains of the citrate instead of the three hun- 
dred and thirty prescribed. Yet, in spite of the pre- 
caution, the patient—a lady—came near dying after 
the third dose, and a physician had to be called, who 
saved her life with great difficulty. Our correspond- 
ent wishes to know whether the prescription was 
written properly, and whether he was right in devia- 
ting from its directions. To which we answer that 
both the prescription and the action taken were 
right, but that the salt was wrong. Citrate of iron 
and strychnia was formerly made of the strength 
above indicated. according to the suggestion of the 
late Prof. Procter, but since that time a smaller 
proportion of strychnia bas been thought to be pre- 
ferable, and the last United States Pharmacoy cia 
directs the salt to be made so as to contain one grain 
of strychnia to one hundred qrains of citrate of iron, 
or, very approximately, half the strychnia strength 
of the chemical as formerly sold. The physician 
evidently meant the officinal citrate, and his pre- 
scription is therefore perfectly correct. At the 
same time, our correspondent did the duty of a 
careful druggist in reading the label of the chemical, 
and satisfying himself as to the dose proper to be 
administered. His caution probably saved the life 
of the patient. But after the praise comes 
the blame: every druggist ought to make him- 
self acquainted enough with the Pharmacopeia 
to know at least the names of all the officinal pre- 
parations. Had H. S. B. fulfilled that duty he would 
have saved himself some uncertainty and consider- 
able annoyance, for there could have been no doubt 
in regard to the intentions of the prescriber in the 
mind of any one familiar with the Pharmacopeia. 
We take the occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to this instance of the difference in strength 
of preparations bearing the same name. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many others, and the present is 
omly one more added to the list. (2.) It is the gen 

eral custom among druggists to refuse to sell 
poisons or dangerous medicines without a doctor’s 


prescription. In some States this practice is en- 
forced by law. Of course, to all rules there sre ex- 
ceptions. (3.) GOLDEN SEAL and YELLOW PuCccOON 


are some of the common names of Hydrastis Cana- 
densis. (4.) CHLORATE OF PoTAssa and CHLORATE 
oF PoTASH are synonymous; CHLORATE OF Poras- 
sruM is the more modern appellation adopted by the 
Pharmacopeia for the present. (5.) To BLEAcH 
Sronecres. A method was recommended in THE 
Druaaists’ CrRcULAR for last October, page 175. 


Perfumer (Chelsea, Mass.).—W HITE Rose COLOGNE 
may, we suppose, be made by adding toa pint of 
good@@ologne two ounces of the Essence of White 
Rose, noticed in the last June number, page 105. 


G. 0. (Port Jervis, N. Y.).—The Fever and Ague 
Cure which you mention is, from all appearances, 
a trade name, and not a bona fide preparation origina- 
ted by the doctor whose name is appended He was, 
itis true, born and brought up in Maryland; but he 
has been these many years in Paris. engaged in » 
special sort of practice, in which no fever and s° 1 
medicines are needed. 


D. (New York).—The subject of GuycoNINE has | which was warmly received, and ordere 


been thoroughly discussed in the last volume of | 
Tae Drvuaeetsts’ Circutar. Its preparation and 
uses were explained in as late anumber as that for 
September, 1876, pages 153 and 157. Reference was 
also made toitin February and May of the same 
year, pages 45 and 94. 

G. (Greenwich, N. 
FOR INHALATIONS. 
cember, page 207. 


LopINE 
last De- 


Y.).—CARBOLATE OF 
See the CrrcuLaRr for 


0. (Boston, Mass.)—(1.) Liquox BismutuH is the 
same thing as Exixrrk or BosmuTH, a formula for 
which is to be found in Tar DrRuGGIsTs’ CIRCULAR | 
for last October, page 174. (2.) Exixrror GENTIAN 
with TINCTURE OF CHLORIDE oF Iron. The for- 
mula of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASsOCIA- | 
Tron, given in March, 1874, is admitted to be defect- | 
ive. If you follow any of those which have been 
published in the last volume of Tae CrrcuLar, you | 
will avoid all the trouble of which you complain. 
Consult the ‘Notes and Queries” for April and | 
June, pages 79, 80 and 111. | 


A. W. (New York).—The formula for CHURCH- 
ILL’s CoMPOUND Syrup OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
publishedin THE Drueatsts’ CrrcuLar for Febru- 
ary, 1876, page 45. 


was | 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON SYRUP OF LACTOPHOSPHATE 
oF LIME. 
Yo The Druggists’ Circular :— 

[have had pleasure enough from the perusal of | 
your journal, and received hints and aid enough | 
from ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” to be willing to pay back | 
a little when I can to some other poor puzzled fel- 
low, should you think the following of any use to | 
him. | 

Your correspondent P. 4., in the January number | 


Burning of the Massachusetts Coilege of 
Pharmacy. 

WE learn from acorrespondent that the 
rooms of the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy were destroyed by fire early on 
the morning of the 23d of January. Most 


of Tur Drucsists’ CrrcuLaR, will find your hints | 


onthe Manipulation of Lactic Acid and Phosphate | 


of Lime probably sufficient; but, from a year or two of | 
occasional experience with it, let me suggest that 
the water used in the process be warm, not /o%, but | 
still not cold ; it has seemed to me, from trials both | 
ways, that warm water is preferable. 
Lactic acid, as obtained from commerce in small | 
quantities, is never twice of the same strength. I | 
have had acid from prominent makers, through a} 
well-known wholesale house, and in well-sealed 1 
ounce vials -each one opened and the whole used | 
at oace, so there was no chance for absorption of 
aqueous vapor from being left open—and I see from 
my working notes that they show the following 


figures : 437 grains of lactic acid have dissolved 186 


grains \the lowest I ever experienced), 275 grains, | 


284 grains, 293 grains of Phosphate of Lime, and 
once 305 grains. So I follow the convenient druggists’ 
“catch weight,” Q. 8., and dissolve the amount of 
phosphate of lime I wish with as much as may be 
necessary of the acid. 


It is quite important, I suspect, too, that the wash- | 
ings be performed as rapidly as possible, in order to | 


prevent too much exposure of the fresh magma to 
the air. 
Jamaica, Long Island. EXPERIENCE. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

A. E. (Canada) desires to have the correct for- 
mula of Dr. Srpry’s REANIMATING SOLAR TINCTURE 
and LuNAR TinctuRE—two old English patent 
medicines that flourished about the year 1799. 


J.J. C. (Providence, R. I.),1f we read his query 


correctly, wishes to have the receipt for making | 


OLIVE OINTMENT. 


Several Correspondents, who fail to give any sort 
of clue that might help to identify the preparation, 


write to obtain the formula of the following : Down’s | 


botanical CoLtrc Crops ; THTELMAN’S Drops. 


LaP: Canada).—* What is the 
name of BomBay Root or Inp1ANn Roor ?” 


S. (Uxbridge, 


Mr. Tuomas C. Cove.bis the authorized | 


agent of The Druggists’ Circular for Boston 
and other parts of New England. 


2 


The Chicago Drug Clerks’ Association. 


THe annual meeting of the Association | 


was held in the lecture room of the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy, 77 Dearborn Stitéet, 
on Wednesday evening, January 10th, 1877, 
at 8 P. M. The President, Mr. Charles M. 
Ford, in the chair. 

After calling the roll, the minutes of the 
preceding meeting were read by the Secre- 
tary, and on motion approved. 

The election of candidates for member- 
ship being the first business of importance, 
Mr. August C. Burgwedell was unanimous- 
ly elected a member. 

The President delivered an able address, 


' 
| Stoddard ; 
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d 
temporarily placed on file. 
The Treasurer’s report was then read, 


| showing there had been received $224.15, 


and expended $138.50. Balance on hand, 
$85.65. On motion, it was received and 
placed on file. 

The report of the Secretary was then 
read, showing the Association to be’in a 
good condition, and that the roll contained 
the names of 53 ‘‘active” and 2 “ honor- 
ary” members. Report accepted and 
placed on file. 

On proceeding to the election. of officers 
for the ensuing year, Messrs. Krusemarck 
and Schaar were appointed tellers, and the 


election proceeded, with the following | 


result : 

President, Charles H. Fitch ; Vice Pres- 
ident, Frank G. Somers ; Secretary, A. 58. 
Treasurer, Fred. A. Thayer ; 


Executive Board, H.8. Boisnot, J. M. Kirk- 

ley, Frank Conrath, H. W.C Martin, Wm. 

Jacob, Andrew Scherer, E. G. Bischoff. 

| The newly elected officers were then in- 
stalled, and the meeting adjourned. 


fa Bias he geese? 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


Ar the regular meeting of the association 


/of this College, held Wednesday, January 


10th, the following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year : 


President, Dr. R. M. Byrnes; Vice- 


President, Dr. T. L. A. Greve; Recording | 


Seeretary, A. W. Bain; Corresponding 
Secretary, Louis Schwab ; Treasurer, Chas. 
Faust; Trustees, T. L. A. Greve, F. L. 
Baton, H. H. Koehnken, and Jno. Weyer. 
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~v 
of the library was saved in a damaged 
state; the other property, fixtures, furni- 
ture, cabinet, apparatus, etc., were either 
destroyed or badly damaged. A small part 
of the loss is covered by insurance. 

The College had just furnished the 
Lecture room in a most thorough and com 
plete manner The lecture table was of 
modern construction, 20 feet long by 4 feet 
wide, and contained every appliance of 
'eas and water for practical illustration 
The size of the room was 30 by 50 feet, and 
|thought to be as neat and convenient for 
| lecture purposes as Boston contained. 
| The Trustees’ Room, which was newly 
| and neatly, if not elegantly furnished, was 
| also destroyed. 

The loss to the College is particuiarly 
heavy just at this time, as the bills for 
furnishing the rooms are not all rendered. 

In fact, the improvements were not en- 
| tirely finished; although the Lecture 
| Room had beenin use since the first of 
| January. 


| 
| a 


C. W. Badger’s Death. 


A meprine of the Newark Pharmaceuti- 
| cal Association was held on January 19th, 
| 1877, to take notice of the death of their 
late associate, Mr. C. W. Badger. 

| A committee was appointed to prepare a 
| suitable minute, to be placed on amemorial 
| page in their book of records. 

| ‘Phe following resolution 
| adopted : 

Resolved, That the druggists of the city 
| close their places of business between the 
hours of two and four P. M. on Saturday, 
| and attend the funeral. 

Appropriate remarks and resolutions 
were afterwards presented by the commit- 
tee, and their report. was ordered to be 
placed in the Book of Records of the Asso- 
ciation, and an engrossed copy sent to the 
| family of the deceased. 


was. also 


i 
} 
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| The Metric System in Prescriptions. 
To The Druggists’ Circular;— 
| Permit one who has been both in 
| French and in Spanish pharmacies to con- 
| tradict Dr. Blodgett in his assertion that | 
| the system of understanding the quanti-| 
| ties to mean grammes for dry substances | 
and c. ¢. for liquids is en vogue in Europe | 
| wherever the metric system is adopted. 
| Dorvault, in his ‘‘ Art de Formuler” | 
(first part of ‘‘ Officine ”), says that physi- | 
| cians must be sure of the correct weights 
before they give the patients their pre-| 
| scriptions ; if measures were allowed he 
| would have said ‘‘ poids et mesures ,”— 


|in Tue Druaessts’ CrrcuLarR for January, | 


ie ‘ . P re ° | 
| Soubeiran, in his Traité de Pharmacie, has) 


numbers of formulas consisting only of 
liquids, not one of which is directed in ©. | 
c., but always in grammes. Take any 
French medical periodical, and glance at 
the numerous formulas, you will always | 
find grammes, and if c.c¢. are meant, they | 
are expressly mentioned. 

In Spain, which in matters pharmaceu- 
| tical (asin many ‘other respects) copies | 
| France, the physicians are particularly en- 
joined never to omit the “ ditto,” sign | 
| (repetition sign) if they do not choose to) 
repeat the word ‘‘ grammes” every time. | 
Now—you never see in the first line of the 
| prescription anything else but gramme. 
As to the writer’s own experience : we 
| were directed never to measure, but to tare 
| the vial and weigh everything ; of course, 
| this did not prevent us from measuring the 
| water when we were alone. 

The writer will not deny that, for the 
sake of convenience, in one or another | 
| hospital itmay have been the custom to 
prescribe in the way Dr. Blodgett asserts, | 
| although it is against the express letter of 
the law, which guides physicians and 
| pharmaceutists alike in that matter in Ger-| 
many, France and Spain. 
| Hans M. WILDER. 


[In justice to Dr. Blodgett, it must be 
said that he has himself discovered the in- 
expediency of the change which he had) 
proposed, as will appear from the follow- 
ing letter received from him a short time 
after the foregoing communication of Mr. 
Wilder. 

To The Druggists Circular :— 

The very practical suggestion of Mr. 
Doliber, in The Boston Med. and Sur-| 
gical Journal of January 11th, and conver- | 
sations relative to the article on the ‘‘ Met- | 
rical System in Prescriptions,” published | 


lead me to think it may be wiser to retain | 
the abbreviations gmm. and c¢. ¢. in pre- 
scriptions, thus avoiding misunderstanding 
in dispensing the medicines ; and were the | 
article not yet published, I would expunge 
the third formula, and the sentence com- 
mencing ‘‘ The druggist is expected,” etc. 

ALBERT N. BLODGETT. 

Boston, January 11th, 187%. : 


We beg leave also to correct in the same 
article two typographical errors, for which 
Dr. Blodgett is not responsible. In the 
first column, second line from the bottom, 
the ounce sign should be a drachm sign; 
and in the last paragraph, the words “ Ro- 
man figures” and ‘Arabic numerals” 
should be transposed. | 
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| The Last Drop. 
BY HANS M. WILDER. 


THERE are two drug stores. I enter 
one, find it elegantly fitted up, nota par-| 
ticle of dust, and to all appearance a 
model of cleanliness. I go behind the 
| counter, and want to examine syrup of 
| squills, for imstance ; it costs some effort 
to get it from the shelf, and the cause I 
find to be a good deal of the syrup, which 
has run down the side of the bottle and 
glued it to the shelf. I take hold of the | 
compound tincture of benzoin, and meet 
with the same difficulty ; the whole reverse 
side of the bottle is coated with a_thick | 
layer of dried tincture. And so I find | 
most bottles; the only clean ones are 
those seldom or never used. 
| Lenterthe other drug store. Warned by 
experience, I am not going to be seduced by 
its dust-free condition, but begin to exam- | 
ine the bottles. With the exception of the | 
lip and neck of a few bottles, I find all} 
| free from the least mark of the contents ; | 
surely, the apothecary must do a poor bus- | 
iness! I wait a little and watch him serv- |, 
ing customers, when I discover his secret. | 
' LT observe that he invariably catches the) 
last drop with the tip of the little finger of | 
| that hand which holds the stopper. That | 
is all! 
| Should people object to the jinger, they 
| can use the stopper itself, or a small piece 
of paper ; the result will be, that nothing , 
will run down the shoulder or the side of | 
the bottle, and your apprentice (or your 
self) has gratifyingly little occasion to 
scrape and wash the bottles. A friend of | 
mine uses an additional precaution, which, 
however, is too troublesome to be fol- | 
lowed. He, in addition to catching | 
the last drop, puts the stopper upside 
down on the bottle, in order to give what 
little may adhere to the inside of the neck | 
time to run down ; after a couple of min-| 


ETTE. 


| the bottle in 1ts place. 


«© eement” the stopper to the bottle. 


| owner is a good deal of a sloven. 


/beginning to end. Every meeting of th 


-all condemnation. 
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utes he inserts the stopper right, and put 
The reason is very 
simple ; in putting the stopper in the bot- 


‘tle immediately after pouring, some of 


the contents are invariably squeezed up 
over the lip, and not only soil it (occa 
sionally running down outside), but also 
If you enter a drug store and find the 
bottle for castor oil greasy outside, so th 
it feels slippery, the bottle for simple 
syrup thickly coated outside with sugar, 
the bottle for tincture of muriate of iron 
well covered with chloride or oxide of 
iron, you need not inquire further; i 
he 
contrary condition of those three bottles 
speaks volumes for his sense of cleanly 
ness. c 
ee 


Book Notices. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHAR 
MACEUTICAL AssocIATION. Philadelphia; 
1877. 

The report of the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting, held in Philadelphia, September, 


| 1876, reaches us just in time to be noticed, 
‘but searcely early enough to allow us to 
}examine it as closely as it deserves, 


large octavo of nine hundred and nine 
pages, so full of interesting matter, cannot 
easily be reviewed in a short time; for we 


‘are one of the many who are in the habit 


of reading nearly the whole volume, Poe 


Association may be said to possess special is 
features ; the last one may, without much — 
fear of contradiction, be qualified as having — 
been distinguished by a more than usual — 
number of vfoa voce discussions, personal © 
and otherwise, which must have largely | 
increased the labors of the Publication” 
Committee. They are to be congratulated | 
on the manner in which they have so 


well and so early* completed a_ task, 
j I yal 


| responsible as well as onerous. The Re 


port on the Progress of Pharmacy is, as — 
usual, an important feature of the “ Pro- | 
ceedings ;” it is a perfect compendium of 
all the new discoveries relating to phar 
macy which have been brought to notice — 
during the past years. The papers read 
at the meetings arealso published in extenso, 
as well as the verbal discussions. Thi 
first have already been briefly sketched in~ 
Tue Druaeists’ CrrcULAR, and the most 
interesting will be placed before our 
readers in due time ; as to the second, they — 
need only be read to be appreciated. 
An interesting, and of course unique, 
feature of the “ Proceedings” is the Report 
of the Committee on the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, which fills one hundred and thirty 
pages of a special appendix. The reader 
can, from these data, form an idea of the 
hugeness of the task ably performed by the 
Committee. The price of the Proceedings 
is Seven Doliars unbound, and Seven Dol 
lars and a half bound, including postage. — 


Tur PopuLarR Science Montuty. Cony 
ducted by E. L. Youmans. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. February, 1877. i 

It is areal pleasure to peruse this excel 
lent monthly, both owing to its unsurpassed” 
typography and to the intrinsic merit 
the articles which fill its pages. Almost 
every one of the papers, or rather essays, 
would deserve in itself a separate notice, as 
may well be understood by a simple glance 
at the names of the contributors. The trial 
of Galileo, by A. Méziéres, begins the num- 
ber. This topic has of late attracted 
considerable attention, for a good many ob- 
scure points have been elucidated, and 
several popular errors corrected by authen- 
tic documents taken from the secret archives 
of the Vatican. The whole recital is full 
of intense dramatic interest ; it is a pity, 
however, to lose one’s illusions in regard to 
the reported sotto-voce remark of Galileo 
during his public recantation. Yet truth 
must prevail; as the author says, “ Tie 
theory of the earth’s motion has survived 
It was not Galileo, as 
tradition would have it, that uttered the 
famous saying ‘ Kppur si muove,’ but the 
general voice of mankind, who, after his 
death, thus proclaimed the undying truth 
of his belief.” A paper on the Distance 
and Dimension of the Sun, by C. A. Young, 
of Dartmouth College, sets forth in plain 
language all that is known to modern sci- 
ence on an ever-fascinating subject. With 
the help of a few simple diagrams, intricate 
calculations and hypotheses are rendered 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. Among 
the other articles we notice one on the 
Production of Cognac Brandy, and one im 
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regard to the Ups and Downs of the Long 
Island Coast: In the first we see it stated 
that, as England consumes by far the 
ereater part of the supply, and English in- 
uence is all but omnipotent in Cognac, 
the rural population of the neighborhood 
speak jocularly of the place as the “‘ little 
English town on the river Charente.” The 
amateurs of good brandy will be com forted 
by the assurance that, in the opinion of 
those who have investigated the mat- 
ter, very little, if any, adulteration is 
practised before the brandy is shipped from 
France. Heavy penalties are visited on the 
delinquents; and as, besides, no distiller 
could receive a cask without the knowl- 
edge of his neighbors, any one who pro- | 
cured raw spirit would at once become ¢ 
marked man and excluded from doing 
business with shippers. The attempts to 
cheat are therefore confined to an over- 
statement of the age of the brandy offered 
for sale. The paper concerning the geo- 
logical changes of the Long Island coast 
shows that. observations made along the 
shores justify the conclusion that they 
have undergone important changes in times 
geologically recent. The coast appears to 
have been alternately elevated and de- 
pressed ; at present it is slowly sinking, 
especially on the southern and the eastern 
sides. We remark also a grateful ac- 
knowledgment by Richard A. Proctor of 
an American astronomical achievement, 
eredited to C. A. Young, of Dartmouth 
College. The problem solved is no less 
than that of determining, by means of the 
spectroscope, the rate at which Juminous 
bodies are approaching us or receding from 
us. The rmethod is especially applicable tothe 
case of fixed stars andthe Sun, and in regard 
to its merit. Mr. Proctor congratulates the 
discoverer on ‘having effected the most 
delicate piece of spectroscopic investigation 
yet achieved by man.” Other equally in- 
teresting papers complete the February 
number, but we are afraid we have already 
exhausted the space at our disposal. The 
Popular Science Monthly is sold for fifty 
cents anumber. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL Dt- 
RECTORY OF ALL THE CHEMICALS AND 
PREPARATIONS now in general use in the 
drug trade. Their names and synonyms, 
alphabetically arranged. By Joun Rupot- 
poy. Chicago, Ill, 1877. 

The work is divided into three parts, the 
first giving the English, Latin and German 
names; the second the Latin, German and 
Enelish; and the third the German, Latin 
and English. The list of names appears 
quite complete and generally correct. The 
work cannot fail to be useful to all drug- 
gists who have German customers. Price, 
$5.00. 


Haur-YEARLY CoMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
Screncr. Edited by D. G. Brayton, M. D. 
Part XIX., January, 1877. Price, $2.50 per 
annum in advance. Single Numbers, $2.00. 
Philadelphia: Medical Publication Office, 
115 South Seventh Street. 


CHEMICAL AND Microscopical ANALY- 
sis oF THE Urtnein Health and in Dis- 
ease. By Gzo. B. Fowrer, M. D. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with eigh- 
teen illustrations. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1876. : 


This, like the first edition, is a short and | 


concise treatise, intended for physicians 
and students. It will be found useful for 
those who wish to become familiar with 
the most practical and important features 
of the subject. The decimal system of 
weights and measures has been adopted, 
also the new chemical nomenclature and 
notation. To meet the requirements of 
those not familiar with the decimal system, 
equivalents in grains and ounces are usual- 
ty given in brackets, and a table of compara- 
tive values is inserted on the last page of 
the volume. ; 


Tre AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL Sctpnces. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. 
D.; assisted by T. Mryis Hays, M. D. 
Published Quarterly. Philadelphia : 
Henry C. Lea, 1877. Price, Five Dollars a 
year. 

Any of the above-mentioned works may 
be procured through John Newton, 36 
Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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Back Numbers Wanted. 
We will pay fifteen cents each for Janu- 


or bedroom in America. 


BOOKS FOR DRUGEISTS 


useful to Pharmacentists and Students of Pharmacy: 


U.S. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 
U. S. Dispensatory, latest edition, sheep...... 0.00 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth... 2.75 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 5.00 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
fom Book, Cloth. ........-..+:sesseeeeeee ss . 1. 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.25 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
Bentley & Trimen’s Medicinal Plants, eight 
colored plates in each part; twelve parts 
now ready; price, per part .....- wceean:. 2.00 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.50 
Beasley’s Pocket Formulary. 2 synopsis of 
British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ..... 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth........-- 4.50 
Pollock’s Botanical Index. ............-0++-++ 1.50 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical Directory.... -..- 2.50 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ..........+- 3.00 
Wood's Treatise on Therapeutics............ 6.00 
Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, eleventh edition 7.50 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines, 1.25 
Hance’s Physicians’ Medical Compound and 
Pharmaceutical Formule..... .....-...;- 1.50 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Directory, just issued...........-+-----+:+ 5.00 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 1876.............0e0.00 eee 5 7.50 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 2-50 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCUL 


AR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 

Of 36 Dey Street, N. Y., rise to explain 
that their new, popular, practical, porta- 
ble, odorless $5 Water Closet does not, 
like their Improved Watrous and Perfect 
Wakefield Earth Closets, abolish the privy 
nuisance; but as pure water in trifling 
quantities is easier to obtain than dry 
sarth, peat, or coal ashes (these are the 
best chemical disinfectants and deodori- 
zers known), so the $5 Water Closet is an 
immense convenience for every sick room 


a A TD 


Ana Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical pub- 
lished in New York, and for the London Chemist 
and Druggist. Price, $2.50. 
The above, or any other book, published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 
JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered. 


DAMIANA 


(TURNERA APHRODISIACA.) 
Damiana, first introduced intothe U S. by myself 
and presented to the profession (in the name of H 
Helmick & Co.)}, has, after a thorough trial of six 
years, proved to be the best Aphrodisiac and special 
tonic for the sexual organs of both sexes yet dis- 
covered. 
Price list and circular, giving list of some of the 
cases treated with my Fluid Extract, sent upon 


eae F. O. ST. CLAIR. 


Manufacturing Chemists supplied with pure 
Damiana Leaves at lowest rates. 


Important to Druggists and Physicians. 


The undersigned respectfully requests your atten- 
tion to the superior quality of his 
SOFT JUJUBE COATED PILLS, 
over the inferior Gelatine and Shellac Coated Pills. 
The inyentor has the pleasure to offer to the trade. a 
NEW AND ELEGANT PILL, coated with HONEY, 
GUM ARABIC and JUJUBE, which willremain soft 
for any length oftime. The manufacturer can assert 
that he will furnish a better article, warranted 
urer, than any other house in the line. The will 
<eep in all climates, and are immediately soluble. 
Manufactured by / 
CAUHAPHR, 
Office, 18 Varick Street. 
P. S.—Pills made, Jujube coated, to order. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 


: 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


JOHN DWIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


SUPERCARB. SODA, 


(No others are equal to this for cooking purposes.) 


| No, 11 OLD SLIP, New York. 


(Se THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED. 


Send for JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


Pharmaceutical Directory. 


This Directory gives the name of all the crude 
drugs now in general use in the English, Botanic, 
Pharmaceutical, and German languages. Price $2.50. 
oe B. RUDOLPHY, Post-Office Box, 3614, New 

ork. 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 


The COLLEGIATE YEAR in this institu- 
tion embraces a READING and RECITATION 
TERM, and a REGULAR TERM OF LECTURES. 

The READING and RECITATION TERM will 
commence the first week in October, and close at the 
commencement of the Regular Term. 


ary and February, 1857; March, October and 
November, 1874; February, March, April, 
June, October, and November, 1875 ; Jan- 
uary, 1876. 


The REGULAR TERM will open the first week in 
March, and close the last week in June following. 


phorus. 


Soda. 


Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. | 


and diseases of the skin generally. 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers. | 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the | 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 
We are the only parties bottli 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only | 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE cob 
LIVER OIL. | 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- | 


ng Cod Liver Oil 


Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and | 
Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 
Todo-Ferrated God Liver Oil—A combination of | 


Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 
Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. | 
Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS. 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 

This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical | 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOWEOPATHIG MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


562 BROADWAY. 


WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 
Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 


GLBTA tas ~ ate « crete Marlies Mages Mave Seas Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
GU GLV Gig the hes oe de tenes gases) Per doz, 3.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, 
Soe elas Meta bial So Deron ois ME hs Per doz. 7.00 


5 Vials, Pills, 


Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 
Per doz. 45.00 


and Vial Powder 
Family Cases. 
No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. 


Rosewood Case, and 


Humphrey’s Mentor.........------.0.-+-+-- 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 1.50 
be Oi 98 ist “c sé “ec & . 6.00 
« 4-90 * “ ‘ “c 4.50 
© 5.—20 * ‘¢ Paper Case es . 3.75 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS $50, $75, and $100 
Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 


Veterinary Specifics. 
Fluid, 


One Ounce Vials with directions. 


Lea: Pe Eee eee ere 6.00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator...........----+ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 

tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 

and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 


Containing 

lets and ‘Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vyials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Ointment. 


Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 
(= Catalogues and terms on application. <4 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocva, 


equalled for Purity and Flavor. 


40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel- 


Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 


not crange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the edical Profession of all schools. Un- 


45 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, NE" YORK COLLEGE of PHARMACY, 
§ | Cuartes F. CHANDLER, Ph.D., Prof. of Chemistry. 


W. ve. F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. 

P. W. Beprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 

CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof of Analytical Chemistry 

Aveust Korner, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 


THE 47th ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES on 
‘“OHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, PHARMAOY, MATERIA 
MEDICA, AND BoTany, will commence September 
th, 1876, and continue till March 10th, 1877. 
TERMS, $36. Matriculation, $2. 
LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, daily, from 9 A.m. to 1 P.M., from April 
ist, 1876, till March 10th, 1877. 

TERMS :—For one month, daily, $15; 2 months, 
25; 9 months, $75. For three days weekly, during 
one month, $10 ; two months, $1%, etc. No extras. 
Students can join at any time. 

Summer Classes in Botany and Pharmacy. 
Wednesdays, from May 10th till August 9th, 1876. 
BoraNny.—Examination of fresh plants, at three 
o'clock. Special attention paid to the officinal 
plants. TErRms, $5. 

PHARMACY.—Pharmaceutical manipulations and 
dispensing, and the manufacture of products by the 
students, at half-past seven o’clock. TERMS. $5. 


“HE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
University Building, Washington Square, Nene 
M. L. M. Perxorro, Secretary. 


on 
27 


eR A EEE 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1877. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Matthew Henry Buckham, A. M., President; Sam 
uel White Thayer, M. D., Emeritus Professor of 
General and Special Anatomy; Walter Carpenter. 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine; John Ordronaux, M. D., LL. D., Emeritus 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence; Peter Collier, 
Ph. D., M. D., University Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology; William Darling, A. M., MUD., 
F. R. GC. &., Professor of General and Special 
Anatomy; A. F. A. King, M. D., Professor of Ob 
stetrics and Diseases of Women; Henry D. Holton, 
M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and General 
Pathology; Marshall Calkins, A. M., M...D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy; 
James L. Little, M. D., Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery. 
PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
D. B. St. John Roosa, A. M., M. D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear; Wm. A, Hammond. M. 
D , Professor Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sys- 
tem: Edward 8. Peck, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor 
of Diseases of the Eye and Ear; Robert W. Taylor, 
M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Skin; A. P. 
Grinnell. M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Heart 
and Lungs; Stephen M. Roberts. M. D., Professor 
of Diseuses of Children; A. T. Woodward, M. D., 
Professor Surgical Diseases of Women. 
The regular course of lectures will begin on the 
second Thursday of March, 1877. Matriculation 
Fee, $5.00. Fees for full course» lectures, $70 ; 
Graduation Fee, $25. For circular, giving full infor- 
mation, address, 


Prof. A. P. CRINNELL, Dean, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTERS, 
Rubber Combination, Spread and Poroused 


SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 
Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
Court Plasters. 


SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP 


Arnica, Arnica TIVE CIRCULAR. 
Plaster, &c., Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
&c. el hele be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
% 1 <a XS, and no extra charge. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for (dic ple, Se 
; SPECIALTY: 
Dealers. OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR- 


MACOPGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


Tf you cannot obtain our goodsof your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 


Office, 30 Platt Street, New York. 


Factory, BROOKLYN. 


McK LROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U.S. 


Put up in TIN BOXES. 


OZ. 25. 
(eer Samples for distribution sent with every order 


For Circulars, address— 
DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


BELL & CO., 562 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 


Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass, 


> 


s) 


4 
MILES BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of | 


BRUSHES. | 


Specialty of 
Druggists’ OC. H. Pencils | 
and 


DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES, | 
Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes, | 
Centennial Medal awarded us. 


BARYTES. 


The Harrisburg Mining ( sompany is now prepared 
to fill orders for Sulphate of Barytes from 1,000 
pounds up to 10,000 tons. Ap analysis of the pro- 
duct of its mines shows its crude barytes to be 97 
per cent., or within 4 per cent. of a strictly pure 
article. The Company will warrant all barytes sold 
from its mines to be over 90 per cent. pure. Price, 
until further notice, in lots of not less than 12 tons: 

Crude (unground), per net ton, - $12.50 

Ground and bolted through No, 16 cloth, $20.00 

These prices include freight to Philadelphia; 60 
cents extra per ton for freight to New York. 

Practical painters who haye used this barytes 
claim it to be the best they have ever had. . 

HARRISBURG MINING CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY'S | 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF 


ALL THE | 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now | 
in general use in the drug trade 
ume to John Rudolphy’'s £ 
Drugs), their names 

arranged in three part 


» (2 companion vol- | 
‘harmac. Directory of Crude 
and synonyms alphabetically 
8, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 | 
pages, printed in English letters, ete. Price, $5.00. | 
Wul be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on | 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman Street, New York. 


a A 
EXOBBS’ 


BOTANICAL HAND-BOOK 


Common Local, English, Botanical and 
Pharmacopeial Names, arranged in 
Alphabetical order, 

OF MOST OF THE 


m ; 
Crude Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use; 
Their Properties, Productions and Uses, in an Abbre- 
viated form. Especially designed as a Refer- 
ence Book for Druggists and Apothecaries. 
Compiled and Published by 


CHARLES &. HOBBS, Boston. 


Druggists are frequently called upon for some arti- | 
cle which they have, by a name distinct from the one 
known to them, or by which it is commonly sold. 

The object of this book is to refer the local or com- 
mon name to the most common commercial name that 
the drug or plant is known under, giving also the 
Botanical name as a surity, thus enabling the drug- 
gist to supply the article, which he could not do | 
without some reliable reference book. 

Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, by 
addressing 

A. C. HOBBS, Somerville, Mass, 


Or it may be ordered through your bookseller. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHENEY, Myrick, Hogzs & Co., Wholesale Deal- | 
ers in American Drugs, 15 Union St., Boston, Mass., | 
General Agents. , | 

For sale in New York by McKzEsson & ROBBINS. 
ee ee (— =—fae! 


“Wholesale Orders for 


DELLUC &CO.’S 


Eau Angelique (Tooth Wash), 
Biscotine, 

Glycerine S. P. Hair Tonic, 
Cologne or Toilet Waters, 


And all their preparations, may be addressed 


DELLUC & Co., 


309 Sth STREET, BROOKLYN, L. I 
Or 635 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


-No Agents in New York. } 


SR RS ES 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 

= Nf) HAUS Milt Unrivalled for 

the toilet and the 

bath. No artifi- 

\ cial and decep- 

» tive odors to 


. 

Breas yi) Wt ay COVer common 
(Soar \ee ie 
aus 


and deleterious 
SS ae | 


2 


ingredients.— 
‘ : = After years of 
scientific experiment, the manufacturer of 8. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap has perfected, and now offers to 
the public, The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 

Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manu- 
facture. Yor use in the nursery, it has no equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 


cents Address, B, T, BABBITT, New York City, 


THE DRUGGISTS’ 
& 00., | 
102 FULTON STREET, | 


| 29 Liberty St., 


t= For Sale by all Druggists, 


nj } ny} 
Trowbridge’s Impervious Paper, 
WATER AND AIR PROOF. 
Uuequalled as a coverin 
the External use of Chloroform, and in all cases 
where Oil Silk is applicable, in Medical and Surgical 
Practice—cases where air and water should be ex- 
cluded. 
Put up in packages of 10sheets, 75 cents per pack- 
age. <A single sheet, 10 cents, can be forwarded by 
mail. Prepared and for sale by 


F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 
PURE STICK LICORICE 
Y. & S. 


6, 9, and 14 Sticks to pound. 


This article is bright in fracture, free from grit, 
and for purity and delicacy of flavor, one of the best 
Sticks on the market. It is packed in Leaves, in 
cases of 125 and 250 Ibs ; also 5 lb. boxes, 60 boxes in 
case For sale by all the Wholesale Druggists and 


and Confectioners in the United States 


DR. THOMPSON'S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists 


| throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


Sean 
MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Cures dysentery, diarrhcea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 


| lessness the little ones are subject to during the 


critical 
pure an 


eriod of teething. Warranted perfectly 
harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 

all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 

CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 

C.N CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N, Y., 

FRASER & LEE, 20 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


WRIT H’S 
SACCHARATED PEPSIN. 


(PEPSINA PORCTI.) 

This pepsin is prepared with the greatest care, 
and will be found to exceed the usual standard and 
to equal that of any manufactured. 

Price in 1 lb., % and & 

‘ 1 02. 


Pas Maas chaste alias» $7.00 per Ib 
8.00 “ee - 


Sole Agent, E. G. KENT, 
NEW YORK. 


E. SCHEFFER, 


Apothecary and Chemist 
115 East Market St., Louisviile, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published im 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PéEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen, 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fiuid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen. 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


J. MILHAU'S SONS, 


|15 DEY ST., AND 183 BROADWAY, 


AGENTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 


VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, TRON, QUININE, 
AND ARSENIC, &c., &c., and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS. 


Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 


VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 
RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 
PRICE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION, 
CS 


Eastern Dispensary, Vaceine Department, 


PURE BOVINE ‘anracat) VIRUS. 


This Virus is the result of a continued reproduction 


.| from the famed Beaugency stock, propagated under 


our own immediate supervison at Pearl River, N. Y. 
It is furnished at the following reasonable 


SCALE OF PRICES: 


Oné quill blip t:.0 eee eee ooe- $0 25 
Seven slips, sacizsod. oe Ab enc. 1 00 
Hiuid''in capillary tubes: ss.6 2 neo ine. 1 00 
Three tubes’, Ae kh. Ae AAG FI 2 00 

N. B.—Each tube will vaccinate from five to 10 
persons, 


Concrete vesicle, i. ¢. 


1 , crust or scab, $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to size. 


peas Sed eae 
HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRUS 


constantly on hand as heretofore, at same rates as } 


above, 
We guarantee success with 
Slips, and, if used with due 
week of reception, will du 
Aua. W. WEISMANN, C 


Address, 


95 per cent. of Quill 


plicate all failures, 

hair. Vac. Com. 

S. 8S. BOGERT, M D., 
EASTERN DISPENSARY, 

57 Essex Street, Station B, New York City. 


g for Sinapisms, Blisters, | 


care and within one | 


ELAM BURG TEA. 
J.C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg Germany. beg to 
| call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. 8, Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee”™ and “ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 


their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful 
The full measure of damages will be exacted from 


Trade-Mark. 
The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 


| New York. 


| CASE & SCHULTE, 
Successors to 
A. R. CASE, 
482 North 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


°° CACHETS DE PAIN,” 


AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES, 


Hand Stamp, with 1000 asst. Wafers. ....$2.50. 
| Combination Press, ‘‘  ‘ Bit £6 5.00. 
| Perfection cit awit mY vi ferele arg 10.00. 


Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A. Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States we shall protect our rights thoroughly. 

Orders by mail- promptly attended to. In order- 
ing, please specify which Press or Wafers you want. 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postage 
paid. Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- 
duce the use of Wafers. 


SCUDDER’S 
| STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(44%, 9 and 15 to the lb.) 

The Scudder Licorice was introduced in the mar- 
ket in the year 1872. and soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. It is manufactured from prime Spanish root, 
handsomely rolled, and uniform in size. It hasa 


bright fracture, and is perfectly free from grit. The 
quality gave such general satisfaction, and the sales 


| became so large, that maucfacturers of the leading 
foreign brands were obliged to alter their sizes in 
order to compete with us. It is now the most popu- 
lar Licorice in the market. 
druggists and confectioners who have substituted 
this brand in place of the P. & 8. have found it so 
satisfactory that many of the jobbers have aban- 
| doned that once popular brand. The Scudder brand, 


| tbout 100 per cent.; 9 to the Ib. at 10 cents, and 41% 
to the lb. at 20 cents, will each net about 150 per 
cent. Kvery pound is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction by us. None genuine without ‘ Scudder” 
on each stick. Fursale by all the wholesale drug- 
gists and confectioners in the United States Please 
order of them and inquire for cur show cards. 
Inquire also for Scudder’s Licorice Lozenges, 


the Scudder penny stick, which is the only good 
Licorice of the kind for sale. 


| S. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 
12 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


ERC Se Lee 


oO. B. WiIinSOoON, 
(Formerly of Breithaupt & Wilson.) 
Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OILS 
No. 12 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 

On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices: 


Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 

| ‘* Almonds, sweet, ‘* Origanum, 

| ** Anise, ‘* Orange, 

| s Bay, ** Patchouly, 
** Bergamot, “ Petitgrain, 
“ Carraway Seed, “* Peppermint, 
ts palep ute ie nos 

assia, Rosemary, 

** Cedar Wood, Lebanon, * Sandal Wood, 
‘* Citronella, “ Sabine. 

| ** Cloves, Be Sassafras, 
‘* Fennel, sweet, ‘© Spearmint, 
* Fennel, bitter, “ Spruce, 


‘ Fire Wood, 

Geranium Rose d’ Afrique, 
Hemlock, 

* Juniper Berries, 
Lavender Flowers, 
Lavender Forte, 


‘ Tansy, 

“ Thyme, white, 
‘* Wintergreen, 
“Wormwood, 

‘* Ylang-Ylang, 
Pomades, 


] Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. 24, 
** Lemon Grass, Orange Flower and Rose 
‘** Musk, Water. 


“© Myrbane, Sole Agent of 
| _ Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and Ague Powders. 
| Prompt attention given to all orders and correspondence 


L. STEHINER’S 
Phosphor Paste, 


For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
' &c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 


The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin De- 
| stroyer.” ; 
| Sole Agents and Importers, W. H. SCHIEFFE- 


LIN & CO., New York. 
{ May be had through all wholesale houses, 


all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our | 


A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, | 


Hundreds of retail | 


| 15 to the Ib., sold at 5 cents, will allow a profit of | 


which are the purest and best in the market, and | ply Druggists, Confectioners, and 


t 


of any medical compound under the name of Ham- | 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of | Ea 5 
: | 51 Beekman St, 


CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


| 


Corks. 
JOHN ROBINSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of every description of 


CORKS AND BUNCS, 


DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY, 
NEW YORK, 


—_ 


TRUSLOW & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CORKS, 


Pure Whiting, 
Paris White, 
Chalk, &c., 


219 PEARL ST., & 6 PLATT ST, 


New York. 


Saddle Bags. 
SADDLE-BAGS. 


J. M. MIGEOD & SON 
510 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Have now on hand, and are con- 
stantly manufacturing all the various 
and sizes of Medical Saddle-Bags and Chests, 
they offe. at low rates. Send for an Ilus- 


trated Price-List 


Medicated Lozenge Manufacturer. 


SPECIALTY, 
The Making of F 
PROPRIETARY LOZENGES, 
Stamped with name, or plain. 
WM. KEMP, 16 Water St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
For Covuaeus, Coups, ETc. 

The subscribers, being from London, and in pos- 
session of the Original Recipe for the above con- 
fection, with all the necessary machinery for the 
manufacture of the same, are now prepared to am 

y 
reduced prices from that imported. 
SAMUEL W. ROWORTH, & CO., 


others, at great 
Wholesale Confectioners, 354 Pearl Street, N. Y 


i} 


i 
A 
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: 


PREPA 


The above preparation is Pure, Strong and 
Reliable. and may be procured at all Wholesale 
Drug Houses in the United States. 


ALSO 


BROWN’S BRONCHIALS, 
BROWN’S TEETHING CORDIAL, 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL ELIXIR. 


| 369 West 11thStreet, 


February, 1877.] THE 


‘Labels, Stationery, Paper Bores. | 


| JOHN GIBSON, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGIST> 


Lithographed Labels 


Of all kinds, for 


PERFUMERY, LIQUORS, &c., 


Also, 
‘Bill Heads, Cards, Envelopes, 


AND PRESCRIPTION PAPERS, 


82 and 84 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


IMPROVED PILL BOXES. 


Tam now manufacturing my 


PATENT PILL BOX, 


And am prepared to fill all orders in quantities to 
suit, at the 


LOWEST. MARKET PRICE. 


Please send for Price List. 


T. J. POWERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Imitation Glass Labels 


FOR DRUGGISTS’ SHELF BOTTLES AND 
DRAWERS. | 
Justissued. Twelve different styles printed in leaf. 

Price 5c. each, lettered ; 2c. blank, not lettered. 

Send for Sample Sheet. 
PRICE BROTHERS, 
Label Publishers, Steam Print ers and Engravers, 
112 Fuiton St., Cor. Dutch St. 
On hand a large assortment of Druggists’ Perfum- | 
ers’, and Wine Merchants’ LABELs, or made to order. 
Established 1830. 


‘PH. FRED. SCHUSTER, 


Importer of FANCY GOODS for the Holidays; | 
FANCY BOXES in great variety, for Confectioners, 
Perfumers, and Sunday Schools. FANCY PAPER, 
LITHOGRAPHS, LABELS, BORDERS, ORNA- | 
MENTS, &c. And Manufacturer of every descrip- | 
tion of Plain and Fancy | 


PAPER BOXES, 
No. 63 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
4 Up Stairs. 


BERNARD MEYER, 


Manufacturer of every description of 
PLAIN AND FANCY 


Druggists’ Boxes, 
61 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Sole Agent and Manufacturerof Hawkins’ Patent 
Pill Box Indicator. Send for Catalogue. 


; ' Dental Mlatericles . 


SAMUEL S. WHITE, 
(Successor to JONES & WHITE), 


mE N TAT DMPO rs 


767 & 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHESTNUT, cor. of 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
13 & 16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
14 & 16 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

A liberal discount made to Druggists. 


isk 

@inware. 

NATHANIEL BEGGS, 

(Successor to Witt1AMs & BEaas), 

MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS, 

No. 16: Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St.,N. ¥. 
Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tanks 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Paint, 
Putty, Powder, &c.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, Sheet 
Tron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically Sealing Cans | 


and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c..; Seid- 
litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


Hair reparations. 


ORISTADORO’S 
Hair-Dye Manufactory | 


83 JOHIN STREET, N. Y. 


EXEAIR DY kz. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE, 
best in the world. The inventor has used this 
splendid Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the 
hair, and no injury to his health ; proof that it is | 
the only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, | 
instantaneous. No disappointment ; no ridiculous 
tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Druggists’ Glassware. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 

M. WERCKMEISTER. 
Established since 1801. 
Removed March 4, to 29, 31 & 33 Park Place, 


N. W. corner of Church St., up-stairs, from 
150 Broadway. 


Suceessor to 


Importer and Dealer in 
Bohemian and Belgian Classware 
Inall its Branches. 


Druggists’ and other Glassware constantly in stock | 


and imported to order; also, Parisian, English, and 
German Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, Croquet, 
Base-Ball, Cricket, and Archery Implements, &c. 
Sole Agent for the United States for the Glass Fac- 
tories of the Company Anonyma, Namur, Belgium. 
Sole Agent for Klecmann’s patent St. Germain 
Study Lamp. 


5. 


ESTABLISHED 185 


H. WEINHAGEN, 


152 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chemical Glassware and Apparats 


HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, 
Graduated Measures, 
SPECULUMS, IMPROVED STEAM ATOMIZER. 
Inventor of the only reliable Grape 
Sugar and Wine Test. 


All kinds of Glassware Blown to Order, 


PrIcE LisT SENT FREE. 


Show Cases. 


SHOW-CASES, 

IN WHITE METAL, ROSEWOOD, 
BLACK WALNUT, MAHOG- 
ANY, etc., etc., 
and of the latest and improved designs for Druggists, 


| Jeweliers, Fancy Stores, etc., etc., at Warerooms of 


F. A. HOWELL, 
No. 5 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 


Near Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
Particular attention paid to Boxing and Shipping. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


\ eta 
St © Wee AnS HS; 
t KRAFT & HOFFMEISTER 
| Successors To A. LORENZ. 
Entire New Style of 
| METAL SHOW-CANES, 
Patented April 22, 1862. 
Wareroom, 
8 North William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


I 
| 


terns. 


FIRST PREMIUN.. 


\ at short notice, 


Orders by Mail promptly 
attended to. 


KRAFT & HOFFMEISTER. 


WILLIAM H. CORE, 
Established 1858, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of entire new styles of 


WHITE METAL AND WOOD 


SHOW CASES, 


Patented April 22, and August, 1862, May 
Ath, 1869, and July 18th, 1871. 


For which PREMIUMS have been awarded at the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872. 
GEORGIA STATE FAIR, 1869. 
VIRGINIA STATE FAIR, 1870. 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, 1870. 
PROSPECT PARK FAIR, BROOKLYN, L. I. 1870. 


—— 90 err 


N.B.—Show Cases of every description constantly 
on hand, are ready for shipping to any part of the 


peopert applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
int 16 Bond Street, New York. Sold by all Drug- 
ists, 


represented. 


United States or Canada. sales warranted as 
WM. H. CORE, 133 Chatham, cor, Pearl St, N. Y. 


We keep on hand a large | 
assortment of Silver, White | 


Silver Store-Fronts made to | 
order in any desired pattern, 


Drugs, ete., at Wholesale. 


David P. Patterson. 
PATTERSON & PURDY, 
(Late Wurerer, Patrerson & Co.,) 
Wholesale Drugzgists, 


158 WILLIAM STREET, 
Between Beekman and Ann, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 
IMPORTER, DRUG BROKER AND COMMISSION 


MERCHANT, 
123 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


STARR H. AMBLER, 
Wholesale Druggist, 


And dealer in Oils, Window Glass, Dye Stuffs, 
etc., 


36 VESEY STREET, 
One block West of Astor House, NEW YORK. 
Successor to GEO. WM. SOUTHWICK, 
(Formerly Philip Schieffelin & Co., Established 1783.) 


PEEK & VELSOR, 


Wholesale 


BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, 


98 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
RE 


ww. A. DECHiEF, 
(Suecessor to HOADLEY & LECKLER,) 


Importer & Wholesale Botanic Drugeist, 


AND DEALER IN 
Drugs, Oils, Roots, Barks, Herbs, Powders, KC. 


SHAKERS’ PRESSED HERBS. 
“MUREBRA” 


Garbolate of Lime 


FOR DISINFECTING. 
58 Vesey Strect, NEW YORK, 


United States Botanic Depot. 
COOLIDGE & ADAMS, 


WHOLESALE BOTANIC DROGGINTS, 
NO. 108 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dealers in every variety of Simple and Compound 
Vegetable Medicines, Medical Books, Druggists’ 
Glassware, Syringes, Surgical Instruments, &c. 

Pettit’s Eye Salve, Pettit’s Canker Balsam, 
Keith’s Concentrations. 


| HENRY THAYER & CO.’S 
Principal Depot for their Medicinal 


FLUID AND SOLID EXTRACTS. 
B. KEITH & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
CONCENTRATED MEDICINES, 
Concentrated Tinctures, Jujube Paste Capsules, etc 
No. 41 Liberty Street, 

Opposite the Post Office. 

New York. 


P. A. WHITE, 
Wholesale Dealer in Drugs, Chemicals, Perfumery, 


Fancy Articles, &c., cor. Gold & Frankfort Sts., N.Y 
Sole proprietor of 
CHARLES’ IODINE LINIMENT. 


Also, Sole Manufacturer of 
BADEAU’S STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


cece OE 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


DRUCS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, 
OILS, DYE-STUFFS, ETC. 
186 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 


JULIUS ZELLER, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


No. 51 Division Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FRASER & LEE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


No. 20 Beekman St., New York, 
E. FRASER. Jd. B. LEE. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, 
Importers ef 
Drugs & Chemicals, Fine Essential Oils, &e. 


Manufacturers of AMMONIACAL PRODUCTS, 
No. 88 William St., near Maiden Lane, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 
205 and 207 Third Avenue, New York, 


Charles W. Purdy. | 


4 
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Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 


ORLANDO H. JADWIN, 
Wholesale Druggist, 


53 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Jadwin’s C. C. P. Troches, 
Jadwin’s Liniment, 


Jadwin’s Mandrake and Rhu- 
barb Pills, 


And Hooper's Fatal Food for Croton Bugs and 
Cockroaches. 


E. S. RUPERT, 
90 William St., New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SEIDLITZ POWDERS, 


Opodeldoc, Godfrey’s, Bateman’s, and Cook’s Pills, 
etc. Any article made to order and put up with 
purchaser’s label. 


Write for Price List. 


Sole Agent and ( 


Manufacturer of l 


EF. BE. SPIiInETrTSeEmR, 


Importer and Jobber of 


Druggists’ Sundries & Fancy Goods, 


186 William St., New York. 


18 Murray Street, 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, ete. 
White Lead, Zinc White, Colors, 
FREDERICK W. DEVOE, 

New York, 
J. SEAVER PAGE. 
Manufacturers and Importers of . 
Fine and Ordinary Colors, Dry and in Oil. 
W. M. Baxter. ) and 21 Park Place, New York. 


F.W. DEVOE & CO., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND VARNISHES, 
JAMES F. DRUMMOND, 

Factory—Horatio and Jane Sts., New York. 
WHITE LEAD, ZINC PAINTS, OILS, VAR- 
C H. BAxtTER, | 

@ 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


By / Metalin th bs \ee 
Bid | WARRENTED ARE PROOF | Hee senna roe meas 


Metalin the 1001 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Cor. Fulton and William Streets, 
FRED’K SAUNDERS, JR., 
BAXTER, BELL & CO., 
NISHES, GLASS, WHITING, PUTTY, Etc. 
FRANKLIN BELL, 
gra( WARRANTED FIREPROOF e 


2 


TRADE MARE, PATENTED. 


E'S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 
ERON, TIN, OF WOOD; 
For Sale by the Trade and 


PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT CO., 


Manufacturers, 
225 Pearl Street, New York. 
Caution.—As certain parties are offering for sale 
a SPURIOUS PAINT, under an imitation name, 
purchasers will please see that our TRADE MARE 
is on every package. None other genuine. 


BROOKLYN 


IWHITE-LEAD 
GOMPANY . 


Established 1825. 


This company continues to manufacture their 
superior 


PREMIUM WHITE-LEAD, 


Being one of the oldest and most extensive estab- 
lishments in the country for manufacturing 
WHITE-LEAD, RED-LEAD, AND LITHARGE, 


From the Raw Material 

Dealers and Consumers of White-Lead are CAU- 
| TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded 
| with their full stamp, and Labelled with their Copy- 
| right Trade-Mark. 
Business address 

89 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Corner of Gold Street, 
| FISHER HOWE, TREASURER. 


OP RARE SEI EE LYE IEE TES IT OG SEE 


Dyestuffs and Dye-Woods. 


GIFFORD, SHERMAN & INNIS. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 


DYE WOODS,DYESTUFFS, 


Chemicals and Dveint Drugs, 


No. 120 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF POUGHKEEPSIE DYE WOOD WORKS. 


| 


48 THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL. GAZETTE. 
CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, |Great Western Gun Works | 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 


mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc, 

Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


BECKER & SONS, 
232 East 128th Street, NewYork, 


Manufacturers of 
BALANOES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION, 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


wmaers 


APOTHECARIES? SCALES, 


Nir subscribers beg to announce that py an ar 
rangement made with Messrs. Catenot, Beranger 
& Co., Lyons, France, they are the Sole Importers 
und Agents for the United States for 
BERANGER’S FRENCH BALANCES, 
And shall keep constantly on hand a full supply of 
all sizes and prices. The size ranges from a capa- 
city of two pounds to one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and the prices from $5.25 to $86.50 each. 
These scales are now so well known, that we may 
safely say that they are 


Unequalled for correctness, durability, and elegance 
Full descriptions of sizes, with prices attached, 
will be furnished on application to 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Nos. 170 & 172 William Street, New York. 


er 


THE BRETT LITHOGRAPHING CoO., 


116 Fulton Street, - - 


PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


LABELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
DRUGGISTS’, PERFUMERS’, ANDLIQUORLABELS 
Constantly on hand. 


CHECKS, DRAFTS, and SHOW CARDS printed either plain or in Colors. 
All orders attended to with neatness and despatch. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


DHRU CGisTs’ 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


In Great Variety. Best Quality. Prices Very Low. 
E. B. ESTES, 276 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturer of Estes’ Celebrated Sign Painters’ Smalts. Superior in 
quality, greatest variety, and only reliable article of the kind in the market. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


RIFLES, 
SHOT CUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


And Ammunition of every kind. Gun and Pistol | 
Materials. Fine Fishing Tackle. Write for Price 


Lists. Address, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
91 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
JOHN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
- 513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 

A. F. W. NEYNABER, 


Manufacturer of Patented 


PILL COATING 


AND 


PILL CUTTING MACHINES | 


OVAL AND ROUND; 

Of superior style and workmanship. 
COPPER EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING 
APPARATUS, 

173 First Avenue and 229 West Street, New York. 


- —= 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOGK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 45 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Puts, Calls, Spreads, Straddles. 


We faithfully execute all orders for the purchase 
and sale of stocks on 2 to 5 percent. margins. First 
Class Stock Privileges negotiated in any amount. 
We solicit the patronage of parties desirous of ob- 
taining reliable and responsible brokers. Our book 
on Stock Speculation sent on application. 

TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 92 Broapway, N. Y. 


- - NEW YORE. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCALES AND 


WEIGHTS, 


Hoffman’s Patent, Aug. 7 and Sept. 14, 1866. 


710 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
EVERY SCALE BEARING OUR NAME IS WARRANTED, OR CAN BE RETURNED. 
In use in all the U. S. Mints and Treasury Departments. 

SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ke" BE CAREFUL TO GET THE GENUINE, 


b ealae cana maid <2 Abt $s [February, 1877, 
SWIFT'S DRUG MILLS. 
The Swift Drug Mill 


Has been long and favorably khown to the 


trade, and with the improvements from 
time to time made, it has kept even pace 
with the times, but this last places it quite 
beyond all competitors. 


The Price of above is $20.00 


price 


From $8.00 to $28.00 


each; descriptive Circulars can be had on 


application. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


This machine makes the four sizes of Pills, 1, 
2, 3, and 5 grs., by simply reversing the plates, 
a work of lessthan 5 seconds. The woodwork 


is Mahogany; the metal, Brass. 


Ul 
ay 


Patent allowed April 15, 1872. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, SOLE AGENTS. 


QUINLAN’S PATENT 
NOVELTY DRAWER-PULL. 


On account of some objec- 


tions being made to our other 


Pull, as persons state they 


could not read it readily 


when placed on the bottom 


row of drawers, we have 


thought it well to introduce 


the above Pull, which has a 


when adjusted appears as Fig, 
1: A similar Pull made to 
imitate our patent has 
been in the market, but in 
pulling heavy Drawers the 
outer frame is liable to fall 
off and is apt to break the 
Label. In this Pull this is 


avoided by a small screw 


gether. 


For Sale by the Patentee 
JEREMIAH QUINLAN. 


= GLASSWARE 


of every description. 


136& 138 William Stree 
NEW YORK, 


projecting angle. It is com- 


posed of three parts, and. 


} 


We have several other styles ranging in 


| 
; 
i 


| 
| 


which fastens the same to- _ 


. 


: 


i 
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: 
| New Formule for Perfumery. 
| PERFUMERY enters largely into the stock 

‘ the apothecary, and contributes in no 
nall degree to the general profits of his 
jasiness. We have thought it to be expe- 
lient, therefore, to publish occasionally 
prtain processes for its manufacture, 
‘hich seemed to give promise of satisfac- 
bry results. 

Mr. W. H. Saunders, of London (Can- 
ia), exhibited at the last meeting of the 
|merican Pharmaceutical Association a 
irge variety of perfumes designed for the 


»ilet, and furnished areport on their mode | 


i manufacture. The report has been pub- 
shed among the volunteer papers read on 
1at occasion. In our abstract of the pro- 
sedings this article was especially noticed, 
id a hint given that it would be presented 
1ereafter more at length. We now make 
ace for an instalment ; the remainder is 
bserved for another number. Want of 
pace compels us to omit Mr. Saunders’ in- 
oduction. It is a short sketch of the 
urly history of the uses of perfumes. 
hose whose olfactories were regaled by 
ie specimens on exhibition say they were 
i superior quality. Mr. Saunders himself 
hated it to be his purpose to furnish such 
formation to the members as would en- 
‘ble each one, with a little attention, to 
jyual the finest productions of a Lubin, an 
.tkinson, or a Rimmell. 


I have now before me (proceeds Mr. | 
‘aunders) samples of twenty different. ex- | 


vacts, any of which will, [ think, com- 
are favorably with the best of those im- 
orted. I shall first briefly refer to the 
igredients which enter into their compo- 
‘tion, and afterwards give the formula for 
ieir production. 

1 Aleohol.—One of the first requisites in 
‘ae manufacture of good perfumes is pure 
lcohol, free from fusel oil or other foreign 
avor. This purer grade of spirit is known 
1 commerce as pure spirits, silent spirits, 
'r deodorized alcohol, and may readily be 
istinguished from ordinary alcohol by the 
bsence of that peculiar pungency of odor 
hich is present to a greater or less extent 
1 most commercial samples. 

| Ottos or Essential Oils.—It is of the great- 
st importance that these should be strictly 
‘ure and of the finest quality. 
,Pomades.—From these are prepared 
ome of the simple extracts in the append- 
i formulas—such as jasmine, tuberose, 
ad cassia. The quality must be that 
‘nown as triple pomade. The simple ex- 
acts are prepared as follows: One pound 


{the pomade is cut in small pieces and | 
laced in a bottle of sufficient capacity, in | 


hich is put a pint of pure spirit. Place 
ie bottle, suitably stoppered, in a water- 
ath, and apply heat sufficient to barely 
1elt the pomade, shake well together, and 
2peat the shaking frequently until the 
itty matter solidifies. In this way the 
omade will be reduced to a finely divided 
‘granular state, permeated thorough'y by 
ie spirit. Allow this to stand for several 
ays, giving it an occasional shake, then 
rain off the liquid extract into another 
ottle ; if this fall short of a pint repeat 
ie operation with a sufficient quantity of 
cohol to make up to this measure. By 
ibsequent and similar treatment, a second 
ad even a third quantity of extract may 
2 made, which, although much weaker, 
‘ill be found useful in the preparation of 
leaper perfumes. 

| Extract of Orris.—Seven pounds of fine- 
~ ground orris root of good quality is 
eated by percolation with pure alcohol 
atil one gallon of extract is obtained. 
Extract Vanilla.—Four ounces of vanilla 
2ans of the finest quality, powdered finely 
. a mortar, with a sufficient quantity of 
"y white sugar (from four to six ounces); 
ick in a percolator, and percolate with 
oof spirit until one gallon is obtained. 
Extract Tonka.—Take one pound of 
‘nka beans, reduce to a coarse powder, 
nd percolate with alcohol, to make one 
lon. 

Extract Musk.—Take of pure grain 
usk, of the first quality, two drachms. 


| Mix half an ounce of liquor potasse with 
four ounces of proof spirit, and triturate 
the musk with this 
| thoroughly softened and reduced 
creamy state; add enough proof spirit to | 
|make up about one pint; stir well, then 
| allow the coarser particles to subside, and 
|pour off the supernatant fluid. Rub the 
coarser portions again with a fresh portion | 
| of spirit, proceeding as before, and repeat | 
the process until the musk is entirely re- | 
duced, and the quantity of extract mea- 
sures three pints. Allow this to stand for 
a fortnight, with occasional shaking, when 
it will be ready for use. 
| HKetract Styrav.—Kight drachms of sty- | 
rax balsam, dissolved in one pint of al- 
| cohol. 

Benzoie Acid.—Only that prepared from 
gum benzoin should be used. 


FORMULAS. | 
Jockey Club. 


1 Opa eelpiiersha ee ae eee Se ounces. 
Sore COETIS. Seabees Wark atte 20 ge 
Bee NL USI ccreithe amar pa ae a iy 7 se 
es Vianiliay Acree. et ieee, 

Otto Rose, Virgin........ 14drachms. | 
“ Santal Hlav ees. .c 14 66 
SOs EXZAMObishyasitelebiake 24 5 
‘= Neroli Supetiiancas 40 minims. | 

Hi Benzoie A cides i.e wate 2 drachms. 


Pure spirit, sufficient tomake four pints. 


In this, as well as in all the following ex- | 
| tracts, before adding the last portion of the 
| Spirit, replace as much of it with water as 
| the perfume wiil bear without becoming 
milky, which will vary from two to eight 
ounces or more. This addition will make 
the perfume softer. 


Moss Rose. 

Otto:Rose; Virgin’. 2... 2. 2 drachms. 

““ Santal Flav L532 ae 
WXGSN Use eee Reb 12 ounces. 

eS Vanities Ves See: 4 a 

Do PTISH Mt oi ho ES 2 & 

Seer JASMIN. ts. - occ dee 4 FS 
Benzo Acids oS sud ee 1 drachm. 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 
White Rose. 


Otto Rose} Virgzing sade. 2 drachms. | 
‘« Red Cedar Wood, trwe.. 6 minims. 
fe Patchoul yer 3.8~ gate 4 
{9 Ovange;' freshers). 4 drachm. 
Eixte TP uberdsersmer. <i. 2: 2 ounces. 
Pen OLTIB worse woo sro. Ff cke lets 2 fs 
Sas FAB MIIMY .2ra55 ceed peer anvenns 2 as 
Peg VARIG Ketter eh te, 2 UG 
ES GILZOLGEAGI Cle Setetire atari oe chs 2 1 drachm. 


Pure Spirit (to which four ounces of rose 
water has been added), sufficient to make 
four pints. 


Ess. Bouquet. 


Ext Muskcowseen aticee Sear. & 4 ounces. 
oe) SUUDETQSeNts tie artis. case 2 ee 
Otto Rose, Virgin. ...5....... 1 drachm. | 
i aberpamotircwaneeeine |i 14 drachms. 
mi NerolisSupern.aetee. sant: 4 drachm. 
‘¢- Werbena;'true ssc. 202. 8 minims. 
SeMPD IMC tO eects vee «5 10 tf 
‘er batehoulyy s8 siee sa J 3 s° 
“* Red Cedar Wood, true:. 4 drachm, 
‘« “Lavender, English... ..12 minis. 
Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 
Patchouly. 
Otto Patchouly.... ..... 2 drachms. 
‘m gmantal HIG: 5 tomes 40> minims. 
et PEROSC.0 VAL BU cea 3 40 a 
Xb MUSK et nee oats. 8 ounces. 
Saat OPTS car a ei ciatcitaal 8 “ 
dee Ye SELL AS ian Eaienosarths 4 s3 | 
eos UY LEX cect Starcerstount 2 drachms. 
Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 
Millefleur. 
Otto Rose, Virgin........ + deo orachm. 


ae se 


Red Cedar Wood, true.. 1 


i) MOTEDSC, EW ssin i'ma PY 1 Ng 

ARIEUMCNLO. ecleres place ai os 20 minims, | 
ES Teas CCT SSF ovo, des ae 6 ounces. | 

Spt ABBE. Zo Ri cael + 

Peabo ache Cee ae . 1 ounce. 

PE APLIOINICS 98 ory 2 h0! 35 J Sewn oo 4 ounces. 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 
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Neroli Super 


of 
NEW YORK, MARCH, 1877. 
Ylang Yiang. 
) UU ab Idhang ad Moy rho y eta ae were 8 OUNCES. 
mixture until it is SNS BION: Bee ee 4 “ 
to a See UNGEOR@ ae. een nite 4 Ge 
oe CASNIS Sates wirette «20 od 4 ns 
meee CRETT Si fa cece. ccabteacte ote 8 te 
Otto Orange, new........ 2 drachms. 


3 drachm. 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 


Tuberose. 


EER Can tL DOLORG eerie sc 


cé 


Musk 


“e 


Otto Rose, Virgin...... 
“ Neroli Super 
Benzoic Acid.... 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. | 


Spring Flower 

Himte }OLTIS ta teseler -xciee 2 sic 
PARK oh ie en tea cie 
oe MUSK com sates la elinatic 
Otto Bergamot............ 
‘© Neroli Super........ 


“c 


Verbena, true... 


oe 


Wood Violet. 


xte Orristsm oes 
Sy (Puberdsess. see... 
©) J Jasmine: fake 
“S SUNPUS AS Seah: Sea 


Otto Bergamot ose... 
‘* Lavender, English. . 
Verbena, true 
Amygd. Amar 
Coriander 
Sweet Flag 
Bay ‘Leavesiwt. #.. ©. 
Benzoic Acid 
Pure Spirit, sufficient to n 


Rondeletia. 
Lavender, English 
Clovessiessih. Sen. 2 
Bergamotien: ae & eo 
Rose Geranium, 
Cinnamon, trwe 
Rose, Virgin 
Santal Flav 
Musk... 
Oris ¥h eu 
Vanilla .. 
Benzoic Acid 


Otto 


ae 


«c 


Red Cedar Wood, trve.. 
| Benzoic Acid 


24 ounces. 
4 “é 
1 ounce. 
1 drachm. 
10 minims. 
2 drachms. 


a 


ng. 
... 4 ounces. 
4 oe 

4 


9 


a 


ce 


drachms. 
4drachm. 

minims. 

drachm. 


be 


ae tO 
1 
1 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 


ounces, 
cc 
ounce. 
ounces. 
drachms. 
drachm. 
minims. 


“ee 


1 


ce 
«<c 


(m3 


14 drachms. 
1ake four pints. 


1 
z 
1 


ounce. 


« 


ae 


Turkey, 2  drachms, 


. 20 minims. 
1. ae 


1 drachm. 
2 ounces. 


be 


9 6 


1 drachm. 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 


New-Mown Ha 

EB xtreLOu Kaede tsa eee 
SoloMnekale eae Saat 
ne OTUISHLS sla bs ESR 
“Vanilla Be 
“©. Styramaet.os8 ee: 
Otto Bergamot ......... 


‘*  Neroli Super 
‘““ Rose, Virgin 
Cloves .. 
Lavender, English. . 
Patchouly 
Santal Flav 
Benzoic Aeid 


ce 


«ce 


“é 


«e 


y: 


25 
6 


ounces. 
ce 
& 
ounce. 
1 se 
drachm. 
minims, 


Rife 


“ 


ee 


10 


10 a 


1 drachm, 
14drachms. 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 


Frangipannt 


«e 


Musk 
Vanilla 
Jasmin 
Styrax . 
Otto Neroli Super 


“cc 


ce 


ce 


oe 


Rose,, Vat eI esis... cichy cons 
Santal Flav .......... 
Red Cedar Wood, tre 
J edinaye\ cy (ode ore Snr 
Cassia 
Bergamot 
Gingeree ss - 
Lavender, English ... 
Benzoic Acid 


« 


a3 


“cc 


iz; 


- 20 


4 oun 
9 


4 


9 
ys) 


1 


eS, 
‘ 


€ 
«é 


“ce 


ounce, 


oe 


drachm., 
4 7. 


| 


minims. 
t drachm. 
4 drops, 

veri 
2 


drachms. 


Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 


Mignonette. 


Ext, OPPinnwetas moh. 
© - "TRDGLOSE in 3: Ba dec 


12 ounces. 


“cc 


William Street, New York. 
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Ext. Vanilla..... 


etuerecuta 4 ounces. 
Se NL USK vo cb e aiorer thie te 2 = 
Otto Rose, Virgin........ 1 drachm. 
“« Neroli Super........ 1} drachms. 


eel Bab Ye ROR remem ed bey Meuubapteatss 


Benzoic Acid 1 drachm. 
Pure Spirit, sufficient to make four pints. 


oe 


Electro-Chemical Deposits of Aluminium, 
Magnesium, Cadmium, Bismuth, Anti- 
mony, and Paliadium. 


M. A. BERTRAND. 


THE author has obtained deposits of alu- 
minium on decomposing with a strong bat- 
tery a solution of the double chloride of alu- 
miniumand ammonium. A plate of copper, 
forming the negative pole, whitens gradu- 
ally, and becomes covered with a layer of 


| aluminium, which takes a brilliant polish 


under the burnisher. The double chloride 
of magnesium and ammonium in an aqueous 
solution is readily decomposed by the bat- 
tery, giving in a few minutes strongly ad- 
herent and homogeneous deposits of mag- 
nesium upon a sheet ofcopper. It polishes 
readily. The battery must be powerful. 
Cadmium is best deposited from the bro- 
mide, to which a little sulphuric acid has 
been added. It is then very coherent and 
very white, and takes a fine polish. The 
sulphate, if acidulated, also gives an im- 
mediate deposit of metallic cadmium, very 
adhesive, and capable of a fine polish. 
Bismuth is deposited from a solution of 
the double chloride of bismuth and am- 
monium upon copper or brass by the 
current from a Bunsen element. It is very 
adhesive ; though mat, it is capable of tak- 
ing a fine polish, and may be introduced 
in the decoration of objects of art. Anti- 
mony can be deposited from a solution of 
the double chloride of antimony and am- 
monium at common temperatures. It fre- 
quently serves to replace platinum black in 
anumber of fine art manufactures. De- 
posits of palladium are obtained with ease 
by means of the double chloride of palla- 
dium and ammonium, either with or with- 
out the battery. The solution must be 
perfectly neutral. 


toe 


Teli—A New Poisonous Tree. 


Tuer Paris Garden of Acclimation has, 
according to the Répertoire de Pharmacie, 
just received several specimens of Teli, one 
of the most interesting plants of the flora 
of the Rio-Nunez. ‘The teli is still almost 
unknown; it is one of the most deadly 
poisons yet observed, and it has recently 
been successfully used in therapeutics in 
several cases of tetanus. 

The teli tree is straight, graceful, and 


| covered with numerous branches. It yrows 


to the height of 60 to 80 feet; the wood 
is dark-rea, very hard and close-grained ; 
owing to its incorruptibility, it is much 
sought after for house and ship building. 

The bark is thick, rough, grayish out- 
side and reddish inside, very friable, and 
breaking irregularly ; it is a most violent 
poison. In grave contests between the na- 
tives, when testimony is lacking, an in- 
fusion of teli is administered as an ordeal 
poison to both litigants, and the survivor 
is declared to have been in the right. Un- 
fortunately, it happens that mostly always 
both contestants perish, just as in more 
civilized countries both parties to a Jaw- 
suit are pretty sure to lose money. ‘There 
is no certain antidote known for teli, al- 
though it is said that its effeets can be suc- 
cessfully combated by the bark of the 
boulle bete, a sort of acacia, an infusion of 
which causes abundant vomiting. 


eee 


A FRENCHMAN, who recently died, left 
in his will a provision that his body be 
given to the Paris Gas Company, to be put 


|into a retort for the manufacture of gas, 


giving as a reason that, as he had always 
used his mind for the illumination of the 


| public, he desired his body applied to the 


same purpose. 
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Blue Glass: Some of its Marvellous 
Properties. 
PROPERTIES IN NATURE. 

Wonvers truly are not likely ever to 
cease. From time to time we have noticed, 
latterly, in the public daily press, mysteri- 
ous hints ata grand discovery that had 
been made by General Pleasonton (whom 
we mistook for the cavalry general of the | 
war), that blue was acolor which, if rightly 
utilized, was likely to change, one may 
say, the face of nature, and go far towards 
abolishing the uses of medicine and surgery. 
Nobody seems, however, notwithstanding 
the surprising quality of the fact, to have 
given to it much attention, and there ap- 
peared to be a chance that it would be at 
once consigned to the limbo of discarded 
notions, when, lo! acorrespondent of the 
Ohicago Tribune has revived the matter, 
got together some of the statements to be 
found in General Pleasonton’s book on the 
subject, given his own experience and that 
of some other parties he had the luck to 
fall in with or hear of, and as a fair result 
has made a very readable article, even 
if not quite true; yet, if true, one very 
astounding. 

We have no intention of denying or 
controverting any of the alleged properties 
of Blue. The philosophy of the question 
is not at present a subject of investigation; 
only the matter of facts now demands trial. 
If the statements are confirmed by the ex- 
perience of others, philosophy, we presume, 
will endeavor to adapt itself to the dis- 
covery. 

Since this last agitation began, the rage 
in New York has been for blue glass, 
and it is said the price has risen to several 
times its common rate. 

The letter, as we publish it below, fur- 
nishes some interesting and curious read- 
ing. A recent one of General Pleasonton, 
brought out by the gale that has set in 
from Chicago, adds some later statements 
than his book contains, and helps perhaps 
to throw a little white light on some things 
that looked before perhaps a trifle too blue. 
We shall republish that also, so as to make 
the story as at present developed more 
complete. 


[Special Correspondence of the Chicago Tribune.] 
New York, Jan. 12. 


Some months ago, a number of the pa- 
pers in the couniry criticised, generally 
with some degree of facetiousness, a book 
written by Gen. A. J. Pleasonton, of Phil- 


adelphia, entitled ‘‘ Blue and Sun Light: 
their Influence upon Life, Disease, etc.” 
Some of the ideas set forth by Gen. Pleason- 
ton are calculated to startle reading and 
thoughtful persons, and, failing to com- 
prehend his theories, it is no wonder that 
the critics poked considerable fun at them. 
My attention was recently directed to the 
‘‘blue glass” treatment by an old friend, 
who recommended its use in a case of 
sickness in myfamily. Having confidence 
in my friend, I wrote to Gen. Pleasonton 
regarding it, and in reply received a copy 
of his book, and instructions regarding the 
application of the blue light in the case I 
recited to him. Having practical evidence 
before me of the benefits to be derived 
from the application of the ‘‘ blue light,” 
I propose in this letter to give some gen- 
eral idea of Gen. Pleasonton’s theories 
regarding the 


BLUE AND SUN LIGHTS. 


To premise, then, Gen. Pleasonton, the 
author of the book in question, was not 
the famous cavalry leader during the war, 
as has been quite generally supposed, but 
his elder brother. The cavalry leader is 
Gen. Alfred Pleasonton, while the discover- 
er of the blue light theory is Gen. Augus- 
tus J. Pleasonton. He is a graduate of 
West Point; wasin the regular army for 
some time, from which he resigned; dur- 
ing the war he was a Brigadier-General of 
Pennsylvania militia, and was selected to 
organize a body of 10,000 men within the 
State for use in emergencies. He is a 
lawyer of piominence in Philadelphia, a 
gentleman of culture, wealth and refine- 
ment. Owning afarm outside the city, he, 
in 1860, commenced to experiment upon 
his theory regarding the ditferent colors in 
the sun’s rays, and their effects upon veg- 
etable and animal life. Experiments made 
in Europe had already demonstrated that 
the blue rays of the sun’s light had greater 
chemical powers than any of the others, 
developed agreater amount of heat, and 
were especially stimulating to vegetation. 
But these experiments had been barren of 
practical results, and Gen. Pleasonton was 
left to his own resources to carry out his 


with glass; every eighth row of which 
was blue. By this arrangement, the sun 
in making its rounds, 

CAST A BLUE RAY OF LIGHT 
upon every plant and leaf within the gra- 
pery. In April, 1861, he set out twenty 
varieties of grape-vines in his grapery, all 
of the cuttings being one year old, the size | 
of a pipestem, and cut close to the ground. | 
The vines soon began to show a most vigor- | 
ous growth, and in a few weeks the grap- | 
ery was filled with vines and foliage. By | 
September—or five months after setting— | 
the seedman who had furnished the cut- | 
tings made measurements, and found that | 
the vines had grown forty-five feet in| 
length, and were an inch in diameter a foot | 
above the ground. These vines attracted | 
great attention in the neighborhood, but it | 
was predicted that, owing to this unusual | 
growth, they would not bear fruit. Next | 
year, however, the vines displayed the | 
same vigorous growth, and, in addition, 
bore over 1,200 pounds of luscious grapes | 
of unusual size. This was more astonish- 
ing to horticulturists than the growth of | 
the vines; but from that day to this the 
vines have kept up the same vigorous 
growth, being entirely free from disease 
and destructive insects, and bearing with 
proportionate prolificness. How remarka- 
ble this result is will be appreciated when it 
is known that in grape-growing countries | 
the vines do not bear fruit until the fifth or 
sixth year. Having been so successful in 
his first experiment with vegetable life, 
Gen. Pleasonton next tried the effect of 

BLUE LIGHT UPON ANIMALS. 


His first experiment was with a litter of 
pigs, which he placed in a pen which was 
lighted by blue and plain glass inserted in 
the roof in equal proportions. This litter 
gained wonderfully in weight, size and 
strength, and, at the end of a few months, 
were found to weigh much more than a 
similar litter raised in the usual way. He 
next experimented with an Alderney bull- | 
calf, which was so puny and weak at its 
birth that the manager of the farm said it 
could notlive. It was put under blue glass, | 
and in twenty-four hours it was able to} 
stand up, and was taught to drink milk; 
in four monthsit was a perfectly developed | 
bull, strong and vigorous, and was turned 
in with the herd of cows, and has since | 
fulfilled every expectation regarding him. 
Subsequently other experiments gave him 
confidence, and now all his cattle are 
raised under blue glass, showing great 
vigor and the most surprising precocity. 
A heifer becomes a mother when fourteen 
months old, and the cows and their pro- 
geny are healthy and strong, and the for- | 
mer are great milkers. It is generally held | 
that heifers should not bear young before 
they are four years old, but, under the in- 
fluence of blue glass, they do so without | 
injury when eighteen months old, thus | 
saving the expense of keeping them through 
two and ahalf years. The beneficial ef- 
fect of the associated plain and blue rays 
of sun’s light upon vegetable and animal 
life having been demonstrated to the won- 
der and amazement of all who had observed | 
the experiments, their effect was tried 
upon 


VARIOUS SICK PERSONS. 


The most astonishing results have been 
obtained, which are certified to in such 
manner as to leave no doubt regarding 
them. Commodore Goldsborough, who 
had read something regarding Gen. 
Pleasonton’s discovery, relates the case of 
alady who prematurely gave birth to a| 
child, which was weak and puny, weigh- 
ing but three and a half pounds at birth. 
There were blue curtains to the windows 
of the room in which the child was reared, 
and these were arranged so that the light 
entering the room came about equally 
through the blue curtains and the plain | 
glass of the windows. The child began 
to thrive, developed a tremendous appetite, 
while the lacteal system of the mother was 
greatly excited, and her supply of milk 
greatly increased. The child grew rapidly | 
in health, strength and size, and at the | 
end of four months weighed twenty-two 
pounds. Commodore Goldsborough ex- 
perimented with two broods of chickens, 
placing one under blue glass, and the other | 
in an ordinary coop. The former soon 
showed the stimulating effects of the blue | 
glass, their growth being almost visible 
from day to day, and their strength, size, | 
and vigor far exceeding that of the chick- 
ens inthe ordinary coop. This 1s testi- | 
mony from a gentleman of high standing, 


ideas. He built a large grapery, covered 


who is in the habit of carefully weighing 
his words. 


The wife of a Philadelphia physician 
was suffering from a complication of dis- 
orders, and the medical fraternity of New 
York and Philadelphia could do nothing 
for her. Her husband, Dr. Beckwith, 


| writes that she was suffering from nervous 


irritation and exhaustion, which resulted 
in severe neuralgic and rheumatic pains, 
depriving her of sleep and appetite for food, 
producing great debility and a wasting 
away of the body. The lady and her hus- 
band had abandoned hope of her recovery. 
Gen. Pleasonton recommended the trial of 
the blue glass, and accordingly Dr. Beck- 
with arranged one sash of a window with 
alternate panes of blue and common glass. 
His wife then exposed to the effect of the 
associated rays of blue and plain light 
those portions of her body which were 
affected by neuralgia. In three minutes 
she experienced relief, and in ten minutes 
the pains disappeared. With each appli- 
cation of the associated lights her pains 
became less, her appetite and strength re- 
turned, and in three weeks she was restored 
to her normal healthful condition. This 
lady had been losing her hair in conse- 
quence of her sickness, there being several 
bald places on her head. Under the stimu- 
lating effects of the blue glass, the hair be- 
gan to grow vigorously, and the bald places 
were soon covered with a luxuriant growth 
of hair. Dr. Beckwith, in relating this 
case, says: ‘‘ From my observations of the 
blue and sunlight upon my wife, I regard 
itas the greatest stimulant and most power- 
ful tonic that I know of in medicine. It 
will beinvaluable in typhoid cases, cases of 
debility, nervous depression, and the like.” 


TWO MAJOR-GENERALS, 


old friends of Gen. Pleasonton, ‘were 
afflicted with rheumatism in their forearms, 
from their elbow-joints to their finger-ends, 
so severe at times that they were unable to 
hold pens. They determined to “try 
Pleasonton’s blue glass,” and accordingly 
obtained a piece of blue glass and set it up 
loosely in one of their windows. For three 
days they bared their arms and held them 
in the associated blue and sunlight for 
thirty minutes. Each day brought them 
relief, and at the end of three days the 
rheumatism had disappeared. Two years 
later they both informed Gen. Pleasonton 
that they had not hada return of rheu- 
matism in any form. A little child, that 
had from its birth scarcely any use of its 
legs, was taken to play daily in a room where 
blue glass formed a portion of one of the 
windows. Ina veryshorttime it obtained 
the use of its legs, and learned to walk and 
run without difficulty. Numerous other 
cases are mentioned in Gen. Pleasonton’s 
book, showing that there can be no ques- 
tion of the stimulating and curative effects 
of the associated blue and sunlight. ButI 
prefer to give my own experience, and 
then follow Gen. Pleasonton’s explanation. 
A ae of my family, about six weeks ago, 
had a 


VIOLENT HEMORRHAGE OF THE LUNGS, 


and for ten days raised more or less blood 
daily. She was very much weakened by 
the loss of blood, and considerably fright- 
ened withal. I obtained some blue glass 
and placed it in the window where she was 
in the habit of sitting, the blue glass con- 
stituting one-half of the lower sash of the 
window. The lady sat daily in the asso- 
ciated lights, allowing the blue rays es- 
pecially to fall upon the nerves of the back 
of the neck for about an hour aday. The 
second day, the sun’s rays being unusually 
strong, she ‘‘got too much blue glass,” 
and at night felt peculiar sensations in the 
back of the neck, among the nerves, and 
an unpleasant fulness in the head. These 
sensations wore off next day, and since 
then she hasnot remained so long at atime 
under the blue glass. But from the first 
she began to grow stronger, her face soon 
gained its natural fulness, and in a week 
she was, to all appearances, as well as ever. 
Of course, she was not cured of the trouble 
in her lungs in so short a time; but the 
soreness in her chest has passed away, and 
she begins to feelwell again. Aftersitting 
in the associated light for a week, a large 
number of red pimples came out on her 
neck and shoulders, an indication that 
the treatment was bringing out to the sur- 
face the humors of the blood. In a letter 
to me Gen. Pleasonton says: ‘“‘I am satis- 
fied that if this treatment shall be continued 
through the winter and spring, any tuber- 
culous development that may exist in the 
lungs will be arrested, its pus absorbed in- 
to the circulation, and then thrown off from 
the blood in the excretion (as has occurred 
already in the spots on the body),the wounds 


of the tubercles will be cicatrized, and the’ 
lady restored to acondition of good health.” 


In the same letter Gen. Pleasonton relates, 


an agreeable incident which occurred to 
him but a few weeks since. <A lady and) 
her daughter called to see him, and an- 
nounced that they had come from Corning, 


iN. Y., to Philadelphia, for the express 


purpose of thanking him for 


SAVING THE DAUGHTER’S LIFE. 

Four years ago she was afflicted witha 
violent attack of spinal meningitis. Her) 
sufferings were indescribable, but continu- 
ous, Every conceivable remedy had been 
resorted to during these four years, but the 
patient received no benefit. Her nervous 
system at last became so disordered that the 
slightest sound or the most gentle agitation 
of the air threw her into the most agoniz, 
ing suffering. She was wasted away ip 
flesh, could not sleep at night, had no ap 
petite, and her life was despaired of 
Hearing of Gen. Pleasonton’s discovery, 
in associated lights, her parents determine¢ 
to try it. A bay window was fitted with 
alternate panes of blue and plain glass, anc 
the young lady sat daily in the light whiel 
streamed through them. Her physicians 
of course, laughed at the idea, pronounce, 
the whole thing a humbug, etc., as is thi 
habit of professional gentlemen wheneye 
any new idea is broached. The physiciar 
was dismissed, and the young lady relie 
wholly upon the blue glass treatment fo 
her restoration to health. The lady says,| 
that on entering the room thus lighted the’ 
pains from which she was suffering almogs 
immediately ceased. They would retur 
in amodified form on leaving the room) 
but grew less from day to day. Very soo, 
her condition began to improve, her appt 
tite returned, and with it her strength; sh, 
began to gain flesh, her sleeplessness di 
appeared, and in short, she was speedil 
restored to health. 


HOPE FOR THE BALD-HEADED. 


A singular feature of this young lady 
case was that her hair all came out andsb) 
became as bald as an egg. Her physicia| 
examined the scalp with a microscope, an 
declared that there were no roots of ha 
remaining, and that consequently sl 
would never again have a natural head () 
hair. This announcement to a young lad) 
was worse than would have been the rea’ 
ing of her death-warrant. Better the co) 
grave and its attendant worms than tof 
through life with a wig. Under the bh 
glass treatment, however, the hair did b 
gin to grow, the young lady discarded h) 
wig, and when she called on Gen. Plea} 
onton she showed him a luxuriant grow 
of hair, which any young lady might env 
She was profusely grateful to the Genel 
for having restored her hair and incidents) 
ly saved her life. So much for examp]) 
and illustrations. These and numero 
others, which I might cite if you had spa, 
to print them, show that the blue ass 
ciated with the sunlight have a wonderf) 
ly stimulating effect upon both vegetal| 
and animal life, and have cured s01) 
diseases with which the human family) 
afflicted. If they will do this, everybo 
ought to know it, for the treatment co! 
nothing, and isa great saving of docto 
bills. Now for 


GENERAL PLEASONTON’S EXPLANATION 


of the curative effects of the associa! 
lights. In his letter to me he puts it 
tersely: ‘‘ Sunlight passes through pla) 
transparent glass with very slight obstr 
tion, as it does through the atmosph} 
and ether of space; it produces no ht; 
for the glass remains as cold as the outs! 
atmosphere while the sunlight pas 

through it. When, however, the adj 

ing sunlight, moving with the same velo 
as the first mentioned—viz.: 186,000 | 
second—falls upon the blue panes of gl& 
six of the seven primary rays of sunlight 

suddenly arrested by it, only the blue] 
being permitted to pass through it into tl 
apartment. The sudden stoppage of tl! 
six rays of light with this enormous Vv” 
city produces friction; this friction eyo? 
negative electricity, which is the electri 

of sunlight passing through the cold et 
of space and our cold atmosphere, bot? 
which being negatively electrified im) 
their electricity by induction to the raj 
sunlight as they pass. The blue gla 
oppositely electrified. When these oj 
site electricities, thus brought toget 

meet at the surface of the glass, their ? 
junction evolves heat and magnetism” 
heat expands the molecules of the g* 
and a current of electro magnetism pi* 
into the room, imparting vitality ” 


a 
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THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


rength to any animalor vegetable life 
ithin it. When the atmosphere of the 
jom becomes thus electro-magnetized, its 


jt benefit from being in it.” Gen. Pleas 
iton’s book is devoted to the scientific 
scussion of his theory, and to the recital 
{ proof to sustain him. He boldly com- 
\ts many theories which have been ac- 
¢pted as established principles, and ably 
its forward his ownas asubstitute. For 
ystance, he denies the 


INEWTONTAN THEORY OF GRAVITATION, 


sirming that there is no such thing. He 
Ids that electricity is the all-controlling 
rece of nature, and by and through it we 
e and have our being, the earth revolves, 
j2 planets are sustained in their several 
jices, and allthat. He further denies the 
icepted theory that the sun is an incandes- 
: body, throwing off heated rays, and 
at there is any heat inthe sunlight. He 
jzues that the earth is surrounded by an 
ivelope of atmosphere and ether, which 
is been proved to be of a temperature 
inus 142 degrees centigrade, and that it 
yuld be absolutely impossible for the 
s1’s rays to penetrate this cold envelope 
a distance of 92,000,000 of miles and 
ieserve any portion of heat whatever. 
‘cording to Pleasonton, all our heat is 
‘lved from the earth, and the heat and 
;d of our atmosphere are regulated by 
p distances of this cold envelope from 
earth. Not being a scientist, and not 
ving much time or space at my disposal, 
‘hall not pretend to explain Gen. Pleas- 
;ton’s ideas. Let those who wish to read 
book send to Scribner for it, inclosing 
(0 dollars, and they will get it. But,‘‘ the 
»of of the pudding isin the eating.” 
‘hile [cannot explain scientifically the 
eration, I know that the blue light, in 
‘junction with the plain light, has pro- 
‘ced wonderful effects, both in curing 
veases and otherwise. It costs nothing 
| try it, for, although a patent has been 
jued to Gen. Pleasonton for his discovery, 
| has not sought to profit by it. Let 


| WHOEVER DESIRES TO EXPERIMENT 


th it, whether upon vegetable or animal 
®, go ahead. I[f upon vegetable life, the 
Sportion of blue glass to transparent 
Suld be about one eight; if upon animal 
®, let it be about equal—one-half blue and 
‘e-half transparent. The glass to be used is 
‘lark purplish blue, and ean be obtained 
ost anywhere. Getafew panes of it cut 
‘the size of your window panes, and insert 
‘m alternately in the sash, and then let 
+ lame, the halt, and the blind sit within 
‘influence. It is soon tested, and ata 
ling cost. The results already obtained 
‘L certified to by men of known character 
1 standing are sufficient to make 
ficulous the one who would cry ‘“‘ hum- 
3.” Facts are facts, and cannot be wiped 
‘'. Whatever one may think of Gen. 
‘asonton’s theories, or his explanations of 
‘results obtained by hisexperiments, no 
» who reads ‘his book can doubt but 
‘se results have been obtained. In 
ice, his book attracted the attention of 
_ best scientists, who are now experi- 
nting with the blue glass. What re- 
ts have been obtained is not known. 
' scientists admit that electricity is a 
ee regarding which very little is known. 
ey are all striving to learn more regard- 
it, and to make it more subservient to 
will of man. Perhaps Gen. Pleasonton 
got 
A STEP IN ADVANCE 
ul of them, and holds the key of the 
szle in his grasp. I should add, how- 
1, that he is exceedingly modest regard- 
his discovery, and says: ‘I do not 
fess to teach anyone; but, as a human 
m among the masses of mankind, for 
om all knowledge should be dissemi- 
ed, I venture to impart to the public 
conclusions to which I have arrived on 
se subjects, and that public may at- 
4 to them whatever value they please.” 


Letter from Gen. A. J. Pleasonton. 


No. 918 Spruce Street, 
aa Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23.75 
he Editor of the Chicago Tribune; 
‘ol. Clifford Thomson, of New York, 
| author of a communication signed 
‘utton,” published in the Chicago 7'i- 
eof the 15th of January current, on 
‘subject of my discoveries of the attri- 
es of light under the titie of ‘‘ Blue 
ss,” has sent me your note to him of the 
1 current, in which you propose to him 
1e questions relative to’ the glass, and 
manner of its use, été,’ 
irst.—In regard to ~ 


jhabitants cannot fail to derive the great- | 


GLASS PAINTED BLUE, 


an incident is mentioned in my book, in 
which Mr. Robert Buist, Sr., a distin- 
guished florist here, is represented as havy- 
ing been very successful in restoring to 
healthful vigor numerous geranium plants, 
that were apparently dying, by placing 
them in one of his glass houses in which 
the inner surfaces of the panes of glass 
were painted with a light blue tint, leaving 
a margin of one and a quarter inches of 
plain, transparent glass unpainted on each 
pane of glass. 
Second.—The blue glass that I use is of 


A DARK MAZARINE BLUE COLOR, 
and is imported from France, where it is 
made. The color is derived from a pre- 


| paration of the metal cobalt, which is fused 


in the pot with the ingredients composing 
the glass. Its cost in Philadelphia is about 
four times the cost of American window- 
glass of similar quality. This difference of 
price is largely due to the duty on its im- 
portation imposed by Congress, as well as 
to the difference of exchange, etc. 

Third.—“‘ As to the point of the com- 
pass,” which I suppose to mean from what 
direction the sunlight and blue light of the 
firmament should pass through the glass, 
I have to say that the direction of the mag- 
netic currents that are evolved is, accord- 
ing to the laws of magnetism, tothe North 
or South Pole; and that they are developed 
in greater force when the blue and sun 
lights pass through the glass that is 


EXPOSED TOWARD THE SOUTH POLE; 


but there are currents of dia-magnetism 
that are perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, and which flow from the east 
towards the west. Great benefit has been 
derived to patients from using eastern and 
western, as well as southern lights. 

From my observation I have developed 
the most electro-magnetism when the at- 
mosphere was clearest and freest from 
cloudy or watery vapor, the sun most bril- 
liant, and temperature below 382 deg. of 
Fahrenheit. Thereason of this is obvious: 
In such conditions of a cold, dry atmos- 
phere, with strong, brilliant sunlight, 
more electricity is evolved than under any 
other conditions, and there is less conduct- 
ing power to carry it off than when the air 
is moist and warm; consequently, more 
heat and magnetism are developed than 
under any other circumstances. Patients 
suffering from any disease should not 
neglect the occurrence of these favorable 
conditions. 

Fourth.—The best application of the as- 
sociated blue and sun lights is to put 


THE GLASSES IN THE WINDOWS THEMSELVES, 


for then the blue glass receives the unmiti- 
gated force of the’impact of the six pri- 
mary rays of light, travelling with the in- 
conceivable velocity of 186,000 miles per 
second of time, which are estopped by it— 
producing more friction and evolving more 
electricity, and, consequently, more heat 
and magnetism, than would be the case 1f 
the velocity of these rays of light was re- 
tarded by passing through successive 
media of transparent or translucent glass of 
varied densities, thus reducing the force of 
their impact. 

You have expressed surprise that the 
medical men 
HAVE NOT TAKEN HOLD OF THESE DISCOY- 

ERIBS. 


The reasons are obvious: In the first 
place, forthe most part medical men are 
not scientists. Science very rarely com- 
pensates those who pursue it, while the 
practice of medicine enriches; and, the 
greater the practice of a physician, the less 
time he has to devote to science, whatever 
may be his inclination to doso. Again, 
can’t you imagine that a physician would 
scarcely be in haste to recommend a cura- 
tive agent of such transcendent power as is 
claimed for the associated blue and sun 
light, when the effect of his reeommenda- 
tion might be to deprive him of patients, 
who could cure themselves without his in- 
tervention by the adoption of this simple 
and inexpensive process? 

Among the most remarkable cases of re- 
lief obtained from the associated blue and 
sun lights in their application to injuries 
to the person, I may state to you 

WHAT HAS OCCURRED TO MYSELF. 


In the latter part of October last I met 
with a very serious accident in alighting 
from my vehicle in this city. In leaving 
my wagon by the front, I incautiously 
placed my foot on the movable cross-bar 
to which the swingletrees are attached, 


instead of the fixed bar. When I lifted 
my other foot from the bed of the wagon, 
the cross-bar moved; Ilost my balance, and 
in endeavoring to recover, threw myself 
into the arms of my coachman, who was 
on the footwalk to receive me as I might 
alight. My weight, which is not less than 
180 pounds, was too much for him, and he 
was thrown to the pavement. In some 
manner which I do not understand I was 
turned around, and fell with all my weight 
upon the pavement from a height of about 
three feet. My right shoulder, right dor- 
sal muscles, and right lumbar region re- 
ceived the shock of the fall. Fortunately, 
my head did not strike the pavement. The 
concussion knocked the breath out of my 
body, and it was a considerable fraction 
of a second before I could have an inspir- 
ation of air. Some gentlemen kindly 
picked me up, and assisted me into the 
nearest store. At the expiration of an 
hour I was sufficiently recovered to be en- 
abled to call upon my family physician, 
who lived about a square distant, by whom 
my body was carefully examined. He 
said that there had been no fracture of ribs 
or bones, but that I had received a very 
severe contusion, the effects of which I 
would feel for some time at my age. I 
knew that such an opinion meant 


LONG-PROTRACTED SUFFERING, 


with very little hope of relief from any 
process secundum artem. He prescribed 
soap liniment to soften the muscles of the 
injured parts; it afforded no relief. The 
pains were very great and constant, and, 
in a paroxysm of coughing, I experienced 
the most intense pain in the back part of 
my right lung, which I thought had been 
brought into contact with the inside of my 
ribs when I fell. Inflammation of the 
lung, with its consequent attachment to 
the inside of the ribs, immediately recurred 
to my imagination, and the doctor was 
again invoked. He prescribed a porous 
plaster to confine the muscles, so that, in 
the act of coughing or sneezing, the pain 
might be mitigated ; but it afforded no re- 
lief. The next day there was a bright sun- 
shine and a clear atmosphere. In my 
bathroom I have a window with a south- 
erm exposure, arranged with alternate 
panes of blue and plain, transparent glass 
I determined to try the efficacy of a sun 
bath with blue glass. Accordingly, un- 
covering my back, I sat with my back 
to the blue and sun lights, which were 
streaming through the window into the 
bathroom. As soon as these lights be- 
gan to fall upon my back the pains began 
to diminish, and, at the end of half an 
hour, 
THEY HAD CEASED ALTOGETHER. 


Toward evening the pains returned; but 
they were much less than they had been 
before I had taken the blue-light bath, and 
during the night I was easier than I had 
been previously. The next day we had 
again a brilliant sunshine, clear atmos- 
phere and low temperature; and intending 
to take another bath of blue and sunshine, 
I sent for my physician, that hemight wit- 
ness the effect for himself. He is the very 
eminent surgeon, Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, 
Professor of Surgery and Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He arrived while I was taking this bath, 
and was shown up into my bathroom. 
On coming into the room T said to him, 
“Doctor, [ am glad you have come at this 
time. Iam taking a bath of blue and sun 
lights.” He replied, with a smile of in 
credulity as to its effect, ‘‘I see you are;” 
and I said, ‘‘It is doing me great good; 
It is relieving all my pains; and I wish to 
give you some information that you should 
know. Will you be good enough to place 
your naked hand on that pane of transpar- 
ent glass through which the sunlight is 
streaming into the room? You will find it 


as cold as the outer atmosphere, which is | 


at freezing temperature.” He placed his 
hand on it and said, ‘‘ Yes, it is very 
cold.” ‘‘ Now,” said I to him, ‘‘ put the 
same hand on the next pane of glass, which 
is blue; you will find it hot.” He did so, 
and, in the greatest surprise, said, ‘‘ Why, 
I never knew that!” ‘‘ Of course you did 
not,” Ireplied; ‘‘that is one of my dis- 
coveries, that I have been trying to pump 


into you doctors for the last fifteen years, | 


but without effect.” He then said, 

““ THIS IS VERY WONDERFUL; 
I had no idea of it before.’ Then he said, 
“This room is very warm: have you 
any fire to heat it?” I answered, ‘‘ No! 
The windows andthe southern and western 
walls are in contact with the outer air. 


The adjoining chamber on one side, and 
the staircase on the other, are each with- 
out artificial heat.” ‘‘ Then,” said he, 
‘“how do youmakeitsowarm?” ‘‘ That,” 
I said, ‘‘ is another of my discoveries, and 
is produced by the conjunction of the op- 
posite electricities of sunlight and blue 
glass!” And I then explained to him my 
theory, when he said, “ That’s philosophi- 
cal, and very simple; any one can under- 
stand it.” Then he asked me where he 
could procure the blue glass, and, on be- 
ing informed, he said, ‘‘I have an invalid 
wife, and I will put it inmy house’ this 
afternoon for her treatment.” “This he 
has since done. 

The next day I took another bath of blue 
and sun lights, which effectually relieved 
me of every pain; and since then, now 
about three months, I have not had the 
slightest pain or sensitiveness in the parts 
affected—three consecutive sun-and-blue- 
light baths having 


COMPLETELY REMOVED EVERY ILL EFFECT 


of my most serious accident. 

It may not be out of place to append 
here a copy of a letter that I received a few 
days since from Dr. John B. Biddle, a dis- 
tinguished physician and author, and Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Jefferson 
Medical College of this city. It is as fol 
lows, viz. : 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 19. 

My Dear General; T beg leave to thank you very 
much for the copy of your work on ** Blue and Sun 
Lights,” which you were so good as to sendme. I 
had already some knowledge of your valuable dis- 
covery, and have now read with much pleasure and 
profit your discussion of the topic an extenso. I am 
quite satisfied that you have added an important 
fact to the sum of scientific knowledge. I am very 
truly yours, J. B. Brppue. 

As the subjects treated of in this letter 
are interesting to your community at this 
time, you are at liberty to use this letter 
according to your own discretion. Very 
respectfully yours, A. J. PLEASONTON. 

ad 
Alcohol as an Article of Diet. 


Dr. R. T. Eps, Professor of Materia 
Medica in Harvard University, read a pa- 
per on this subject at the recent meeting at 
Saratoga of the American Social Science 
Association. His conclusions were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Under some circumstances 
may beafood. These are: 

(a) The deprivation of nourishing and 
sufficiently varied and abundant rations, as 
in the case of soldiers, sailors, laborers, etc. 

(6) When for any reason ordinary food is 
not well assimilated, or the system has 
become habituated to alcohol, as in some 
rare instances of habitual topers and in 
some wasting diseases. 

This substitution should be a matter of 
necessity and not of choice. 

2. The healthy man, with a full and 
varied supply of food, needs absolutely no 
alcohol. Wine with food sometimes assists 
digestion; but the digestion which needs 
the aid is either enfeebled or overburdened. 
The most severe and long-continued labor 
can be carried on better without alcohol 
than with it. Thisis in most cases espe- 
cially true of mental labor. 

3. In the few cases in which this is not 
true, and where a small quantity of alcohol 
suffices merely to restore the normal vigor 
without excitement, the previous condition 
is probably one of somewhat impaired vi- 
tality, perhaps more especially affecting the 
heart. As an addition toa diet already 
sufficient, alcohol is, to say the least, useless 
in perfect health. 

4. An occasional use of light wine or 
beer is a luxury and not a necessity. Ex- 
perience shows that such a use can not be 
regarded as seriously detrimental either to 
bodily or to mental vigor. 

5. After a fatiguing day’s work, as a re- 
laxation and agreeable change, or as a pre- 
lude and assistance to the digestion of more 
appropriate food, aleohoi may be looked 
upon as approaching more nearly toa true 
stimulant or restorative action than under 
any other circumstances in health. We 
then expect from it neither intoxication 
nor reaction. 

6. An habitual overdose of alcohol leads 
to degeneration of important organs and 
undermines the vital powers. 

7. There may be moral reasons for total 
abstinence entirely distinct from the physi- 
ological. 

8. The introduction of the use of light 
wine and beer, though not desirable in a 
community already in a state of ideal physi- 
cal and moral perfection, is highly desira- 
ble as asubstitute for the use of stronger 
liquors.—Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 
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Notes on Pancreatin, Diastase, and | 


Ptyalin.* 


BY E. SCHEFFER. 


Ir seems to be a prevalent idea of some | 
of our physicians nowadays, that all the 


secretions of the different glands in the 


animal system, in combination with each | 


other, would and could produce wonderful 
therapeutical effects. Because they wish 
it to be the case, they take it for granted 


that it is so, without taking into consider- | 


ation the difference in the functions of 


these secretions, or their chemical differ- | 
They communicate their idea to a} 


ence. 
manufacturer or druggist, who feels proud 
to be honored by the task to prepare such 


a combination, but who never troubles | 


himself afterwards to test whether these 
easily changeable ferments are in their nor- 
mal state in his preparation. 


At our last meeting in Boston I read a | 


paper on pancreatin, in which by experi- 
ments was proven that pepsin and_pan- 
creatin are incompatible together, and that 
pancreatin in acidulated pepsin solution, is 
destroyed. I have repeated this last winter 
my experiments, and found them con- 
firmed. 

My object is now to draw attention to 
experiments that were made in regard to 
pepsin, diastase, and ptyalin. 


Diastase is contained in malt in the 


neutral state; pancreatin and ptyalin are | 


secreted from their respective glands in 
the neutral or alkaline state. We have, 
therefore, to presuppose that it is only in 
such a state that they can and do exercise 
their physiological functions. In_ their 
combination with pepsin they will be dis- 
pensed either in acidulated solution, or, 
when administered in the dry neutral 
state, they will be in acidulated solution 
after coming into the stomach. 

Of pepsin, we know that it loses its 
action on albumen in alkaline solution; 
and likewise it is but natural to suppose 
that ferments, which act in the alkaline 


state in the animal household, will become | 


inactive in acid solution. 

In regard to diastase, Bouchardat says 
(see Gmelin’s ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” under 
Starch) that hydrochloric acid 
the action of diastase on starch and de- 
stroys the diastase. To ascertain this fact 
I prepared diastase, from which a solution 
was made (4 grains to the fluid ounce of 
water), which is marked No. 1; to one 
ounce of this neutral solution 1 drop of 
hydrochloric acid was added (No. 2), and 
to another ounce 3 drops of the same acid 


(No. 3); the liquids were set aside for | 


twenty-four hours. After this time 2 
drachms of each of these solutions were 
diluted with 6 drachms of water, and 1 
drachm of solid starch-paste added to each 
vial.t| The following day an equal por- 
tion of each vial was filtered off into test 
tubes, and the same amount of sulphate of 
copper solution and caustic potash added 
to each. In No. 1 all the copper was re- 
dissolved, and resulted in a deep blue solu- 
tion, from which, after a few hours, the 


copper precipitated as suboxide; in Nos. | 


2 and 3 the copper was precipitated as hy- 
drated oxide, which was not redissolved, 
and the liquids standing above the blue 
precipitate were colorless—a plain proof 
that in Nos. 2 and3 the diastase was de- 
stroyed by the action of hydrochloric acid, 
and therefore no sugar was formed from 
the starch. 

To another neutral diastase solution 
pepsin was added, dissolved in a little 
water, and just enough hydrochloric acid 
to bring it into solution; this liquid gave, 
after several hours with Trommer’s test, a 
purple coloration, proving that pepton had 
formed by the action of pepsin on dias- 
tase. 

To one ounce of acidulated pepsin solu- 
tion 4 grains of diastase were added, and 
after solution 20 grains of dry blood fibrin 
and 1 drachm of solid starch-paste. After 
the fibrin had dissolved the liquid was fil- 
tered off from the starch, neutralized with 
carbonate of sodium, evaporated to dry- 
ness, and then the residue extracted with 
alcohol 0°835. The alcoholic solution was 
evaporated to dryness, the remnant dis- 
solved in water, and Trommer’s test added 
to it; a deep purple clear liquid was ob- 
tained, from which no suboxide of copper 
was precipitated, proving that no sugar 
has been formed. 


* From the Proceedings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 1876. 


+ By solid starch-paste I mean a very thick paste, 
made from 1 part of starch and 4 parts of water, 
ee after cooling is easily broken into separate 
umps. 
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These experiments teach us that diastase 
is destroyed by action of hydrochloric | 


acid; that pepsin converts it into pepton, 


and that therefore diastase in acid-pepsin | 


solution cannot produce sugar from starch. 
The experiments with ptyalin were 


made with fresh saliva, which I obtained | 


in sufficient quantity for experiments in a 
very short time by the following method: 

After having rinsed the mouth well with 
water, I applied with a camel’s hair brush 
tincture of pyrethrum to the gum below 
the hindmost molars of both sides, opened 
the mouth and pressed the lower jaw down 
as far as possible, whereafter the saliva 
commenced flowing freely. At first the 
saccharifying action on starch was ascer- 
tained by adding solid starch-paste to a 
portion of the normal saliva, and also to 
another portion, mixed with three parts of 
water. After two hours, by which time 
thelumps of starch had entirely disappeared 
in both vials, a part of each liquid was 
filtered off; these gave, by addition of 
Trommer’s test, heavy precipitates of sub- 
oxide of copper, showing that abundance 
of sugar had been formed. 

Other portions of saliva were mixed with 
a pepsin solution (prepared from half a 
grain pure pepsin, one ounce of water, and 
four drops of hydrochloric acid) in the 
proportion of one-half, one, and three of 
pepsin solution to one of saliva; about the 
same quantity of solid starch-paste was 
now added to each of the mixtures. After 


| three hours a portion was filtered off from 


each vial and tested for sugar, but not a 
trace could be noticed. The copper was 
precipitated as hydrated oxide and not re- 
dissolved, while the liquids standing above 
the precipitates showed a slight purplish 
tint, indicating that pepton had been 
formed. The tests were repeated after the 
mixtures had stood twenty-four hours, 
with the same result. 

I believe these tests are sufficient to 
prove that the ptyalin in the saliva had 
lost its saccharifying properties in acid- 
ulated pepsin solution, and, no doubt, was 
decomposed itself; and from these results 
we may infer that the same action takes 
place when the saliva comes into the 
stomach, or when ptyalin is administered 
as such. 

The foregoing experiments were made 
with a view to substantiate the action of 
pepsin, upon which all physiological au- 
thorities agree—namely, that it acts in a 
like manner on all albuminoids and con- 
verts them into pepton. 


a i died 
California Manna. 
To The Druggists’ Circular ; 


I sENT you by post, a few days since, a 
few cuttings from cedar and pine, covered 


| with saccharine matter, which old Cali- 


fornianscall ‘‘ honey dew.” Insome places 
the trees are literally covered withit. The 
question is, what is it and how is it formed; 
is it an excretion, or is it, as some say, de- 
posited from the atmosphere? It is only 
found in any quantity in extreme dry sea- 
sons. If you think it worth your time, I 
should be very happy to learn what you 
know and think about it; and oblige a 
subscriber. Yours with respect, 

Placer Co., California, 187%. O. LEPPER. 


In reply to the foregoing letter, and after 
an examination of the specimens that were 
forwarded, we have the pleasure of pub- 
lishing the subjoined note received from 
Prof. Thurber, who is recognized as very 
high authority on questions of general and 
medical botany. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 
February 12th, 1877. 
Editor of The Druggists’ Circular : 

Dear Sr :—I have examined with much 
interest the specimens from Placer Co., 
Cal., which you kindly sent me, and though 
I may not be able to favor you ‘‘ with an 
explanation,” I may furnish a few notes 
of interest to some members, at least, of 
my former. profession. The specimens 
consist of terminal twigs of two conifers : 
a pine of the section with ternate leaves 
(three in a cluster or sheath), but which can 
not be accurately identified without the 
cone; and the California White Cedar, 
Libocedrus decurrens. Specimens of Loth 
are freely incrusted in a stalactitic manner 
with a nearly pure white substance. A 
friend who stood by as I opened the box 
at once declared them to be fragments of a 
Christmas tree; you made a similar com- 
parison in your note accompanying them, 
which shows that the resemblance of the 
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7 F ne | 
incrustation to candle drippings at once 


suggests itself. The taste recalls that of 


| manna, and if a fragment is carefully sepa- 


rated, that is not in direct contact with the 


| stem or leaf, it is free from any terebinthin- 


ate flavor. Itis one of the numerous sac- 
charine exudations classed under the head 
of manna, to indicate a common method of 
production, rather than identity of chemi- 
cal characters. 

While the manna of commerce is fur- 
nished by a species of ash (Fravinus Or- 
nus), similar exudations, more or less 
valued in the countries where they occur, 
are produced by trees of widely different 
families. The Leguminose and Rosacew, 
contain manna-bearing plants; a tama- 
risk, a cistus, a willow, and one or more 
oaks, afford similar products; even the 
genus Eucalyptus, of which so much is 
now expected, has a manna yielding spe- 
cies ; with all these very dissimilar plants 
producing sugary exudations, it is not so 
surprising that we should find them in a 
family where they would be least expected, 
judging from its ordinary ‘‘ naval store” 
products—the Conifer@ or Pine Family. 

Manna from the conifers is, however, no 
recent thing. The Briangon manna, em- 
ployed in France early in the last century, 
is from a conifer, the European Larch, 
(Larix Europea), and received its name 
from being collected in the mountains about 
Briangon, where it is still gathered by the 
peasants for their own use, though no 
longer in commerce. It is found in mid- 
summer adbering to the leaves of the larch, 
and is collected early in the day, as it dis- 
appears with the heat ofthe sun. The old 
writers mention the Manna of Lebanon, 
which some authors say was afforded by 
the Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Libani), but 
others assert that it was only a synonym 
for gum mastic. . 

One of the finest pines of that country of 
magnificent trees, our Pacific coast, is 
known to cultivators as Lambert’s Pine 
(Pinus Lambertiana); this reaches the 
height of 200, and even 300 feet, and 
is useful as well as grand, its wood 
serving there for all the purposes that 
the white pine does with us. Ordinarily, 
this tree exudes only turpentine, and 
but little of that ; but when the tree is in- 
jured by being partially burned, it yieldsa 


saccharine substance, formerly used by the | 


settlers for sweetening their food, on which 
account the tree is known all along the 
coast as the ‘‘ Sugar Pine.” According to 
Prof J. 8. Newberry, Pacific R. R. Re- 
ports, vol.6, Botany, p. 44, the laxative 
properties of this pine sugar are known to 
the frontiersmen, who make use of it as a 
medicine. He says: ‘‘ Its resemblance in 
taste, appearance and properties to manna 
strikes one instantly, and but for a slight 
terebinthine flavor it might be substituted 
for that drug without the knowledge of 
the druggist or physician, its physical and 
medical properties are so very like.” 

The pine, however, among the specimens 
in question, is not the Sugar Pine (P. 
Lambertiana), as that species belongs to 
the section having five leaves in a sheath ; 
and shows that there are at least two species 
of our far Western pines which produce a 
manna. The observation as to its produc- 
tion by Libocedrus is, so far as [am aware, 
quite new, and adds one more to the manna 
yielding genera. 

As to the cause of this exudation, so long 
asthe phenomenon inthe mannaash, where 
there has been abundant opportunity for 
study and observation, remains unex- 
plained, it is hardly worth while to con 
jecture in the present case, in which we 
have only the results. q 

Manna is exuded from this ash spontane- 
ously, the tree being wounded merely to 
increase the product. It only occurs in 
warm and dry countries, and is greatly 
affected by the character of the season. 
We have in these specimens, and also in 
the sugar produced by the sugar pine, not 
only an exudation, but one very unlike 
that usually yielded by the tree. The or- 
dinary exudation from these trees, in com- 
mon with others of the pine family, is 
turpentine, an oleo-resin. In these cases 
the character of the exudation is entirely 
changed, and we have a form of sugar be- 
longing to an entirely different class of 
principles. In the sugar pine this appears 
to be effected by destroying the vitality of 
the tree by partial burning ; in the speci- 
mens before usit is ascribed to extreme 
drought. 

As some of the products resembling man- 
na are due to the punctures of insects, I 
examined a portion of this by dissolving 
the sugar from a stem ; a few fragments of 


what appear to be remains of aphid 
were found in the solution, but none 
tached to the twig. I have not been ak 
to make any examination of the optic 
or other properties of the sugar. 
Very respectfully, | 
GHORGE THURBE 
ooo 
The Quinine Flower. 


DABNEY PALMER, M. D., MON) 
CELLO, FLA. . 4 


THE quinine fiower is an annual, fr 
twelve to eighteen inches high, has an er 
green stem, linear leaves of about one-h 
to one inch in length, and small wh 
flowers. The root consists of numer¢ 
slender fibres. : 

It isa native of Florida, and is fou 
most abundantly in flat pine woods, ir 
moderately dry soil, making its appearar 
in March or April, and flowering from Ki 
to September. The specimens furnish 
me were gathered three or four miles soy 
of Monticello, in Jefferson County, — 
the lower portions of the county it is ¥ 
abundant, and is successfully employed 
those living in its vicinity for the cure 
different types of malarious fever 
whole plant being used, either in the fo 
of decoction or extract, and given ad |) 
tum, or until the patient feels the effeets 
quinine in his head. It is a curious f} 
that persons brought under the influe 
of this remedy experience similar sep 
tions—such as tension or fulness in |) 
head, ringing in the ears or partial deafn || 
—as when under the influence of quir 
and hence its name. Its reputation as | 
anti-periodic was established during — 
late civil war, when, owing to the scare, 
of quinia, every opportunity was offe 
for testing the relative value of vari 
substitutes. 

The quinine flower is intensely and jf 
manently bitter, yielding its properties) 
water and alcohol. A saturated tinetu 
in doses of one teaspoonful every 1) 
hours, was found suflicient to break | 
paroxysm of intermittent fever. Lar} 
quantities, however, may be given in 
stinate cases, or in the remittent form 
the disease.—Journal of Pharmacy. | 


REMARKS ON THE QUININE FLOWER, | 
Pror. Matscu. yi 


At our request Dr. Palmer has sent 
some of the flowering plants referred (| 
the preceding paper. ‘The plant was foil 
to belong to the natural order of | 
tianacese and to the sub-order Gentian, 
having the corolla lobes twisted (contor! 
in the bud; the distinct style being de 
uous, it must be placed into the sectio) 
which Erythrea and Sabbatia belong. } 
botanical characters agree with those of 
last-named genus, and more particul: 
with the group which has the white or pi} 
lish flowers scattered on alternate pedunt) 
and the corolla five-parted. On compa) 
it with the American species in the Col? 
herbarium of Dan. B. Smith, it was fo} 
to correspond with a specimen of Sabb 
Eluottii, Steud., which is marked ew her 

Thapmant. This plant is described 
‘‘Chapman’s Flora of the Southern Un 
States” as follows: 

Stem low, terete, paniculately m 
branched from near the base, the brani 
diffuse ; leaves small, sessile, the lo 
obovate, the upper linear ; lobes of the 
rolla 3 to 4 times as long as the short 
form calyx lobes. (8. paniculata, . 
Open pine barrens, Florida to South C 
lina. Aug. and Sept.—Stems 4 to 4 
high. Leaves 3 to 6 inches long. Oo 
8 to 10 lines wide. yi 

In both the herbarium specimen and 
plants sent by Dr. Palmer, the calyx }) 
are more prominent than might be — 
posed from the description given ; but’ 
are evidently described as short, im ( 
parison with the much longer calyx} 
of Sabbatia stellaris, gracilis and a 
species, in which they are about equ! 
length to the corolla, while in the spf 
under consideration they are about 
third the length. The lowest leaves 
obovate, those a little higher on the ! 
oblanceolate, with an acute point, an(’ 
come rapidly narrowed to a linear sh® 
The stems of the plants recently rece 
are from 20 to 24 inches high, and ec 
quently rather exceed the height as 8} 
by Chapman. " 

The herb has at first an herbaceoust 
which gradually develops into a pure 
persistent bitter, free from astringene; 

The popular name quinine flower apt 
to be confined to asmall locality, prob 
to only a portion of Florida ; at lea 
have not ,been able to find it in any ol 


BY J. 


arch, 1877. | 


{ras or popular botanical works of the 
hited States. Porcher’s ‘‘ Resources of 
te Southern Fields and Forests,” p. 556, 
Pwever, mentions Gentiana quinqueflora 
ider the names of Jndian quinine and 
cue weed, and states that ‘‘ this and the 
( saponaria are esteemed fully equal to the 
i ported gentian ; in large doses they are 
sd to belaxative. Dr. E. P. Wood, of 
\isconsin, has given this plant with suc- 
oss in intermittent fever.” He also gives 
aletailed account of the medicinal prop- 
cies of Sabbatia angularis, the American 
citaury, and states that Sab. stellaris and | 
Sb. gracilis possess properties similar to 
t> former. 
‘Chis genus of North American plants is | 
csely allied to Erythrea, of which seve- 
r species (£. chilensis, centaurium, 
liarifolia, etc.) are still employed in dif- 
fent countries as tonics, and sometimes 
aanti-periodics ; but we do not remember 
tit effects resembling quininism have been 
aribed to any of those plants, such as Dr. 
Imer states are experienced from the 
cinine flower of Florida. 
t ewe 


| Camphor Ice. 

2 The Druggists’ Circular: 

'Taving notieed several inquiries for a 
fymula for Camphor Ice during the past 
yur in the columns of THE DruaGIsTs’ 
(rcuLAR, I beg to contribute a portion of 
nm” experience in the production of a very 
sperior article, commonly called 
| CAMPHOR ICE, WITH GLYCERINE. 


, 
Pressed lard....... 


ab crayerchs 24 ounces. 
WY HERON AX. siden ices aie ae 205... <5 
ESORMIACOPL © oes gat gyi. nid oer LO ls ass 
Bamphor sot. +. sc eet egy 


ihe pressed lard mentioned above is sold 
i the lard oil factors; it is the portion 


certain lighter impurities will not rise to 
| the surface. 

| The honey should be diluted to a consis- 
| tence somewhat lighter than simple syrup, 
and when so diluted, it should be exposed 


about 112° F. for eight or twelve hours 
(during one night), when the scum is re- 
moved by means of a skimmer, and the 
honey (temperature, 112° F.) drained 
through flannel. 

In the process of straining, the diluted 
honey will loseso much of water that when 
cooled off to the ordinary temperature it 
will be of proper consistence. By this pro- 
cess, less troublesome than any other pro- 
posed or tried method, will always be ob- 
tained a clear preparation of fine flavorif the 
pharmaceutist will be able to find the prop- 
er point in diluting the honey with water; 
and this point can be found if the water is 
added in small quantities until the liquid 
resembles a thin syrup, as stated above; 
no pulp of filtering paper, albumen or gela- 
tine being required. 


ee 


Tartrate of Potassium. 
To The Druggists’ Circular: 

Tuts salt, if to be used for medicinal 
purposes, should give a clear solution, not 
precipitating any tartrate of lime, if one 
ounce of the salt be dissolved in three 
ounces of water. All the tartrate of po- 
tassium I have seen from two leading manu- 
facturing firms of the United States con- 
tained a large percentage of the lime tar- 
trate. For making this salt by saturating 
cream of tartar with carbonate of potas- 
sium, the method of treating the cream of 
tartar with muriatic acid before being neu- 
tralized has been tried with success; but 
by dissolving the dry tartrate of potassium, 


Lees, after the oil has been pressed 
at. 

Melt the wax and spermaceti together by 
rans of a water or steam bath, then add 
(lard and camphor, and when the cam- 
or is nearly all dissolved pour the mixture 
(0 suitable moulds, The bitter almond 
¢ (essential), in the proportion of one fluid 
rachm to one pound of the camphor ice, 
vll be found an agreeable perfume. Be- 
fre pouring into the moulds, care should 
| taken to cool the mixture to such a point 
[it it will readily harden, as if done at an 
evated temperature, a portion of the 
snphor is volatilized; and the cakes should 
1once be wrapped in tin foil. Of some 
»rteen formulas, the above has been the 
3t in my experience. I hope that some 
Dther druggist may profit by it. 

Hton, Mass. Tuos. J. COVELL, Pu. G. 

——_—___¢e e____ 
Clarified Honey. 
BY A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


(me U. 8. Pharmacopeia directs to melt 
\» honey by means of a water bath, and 
yn remove thescum. By means of this 
cess a good preparation will be obtained 
ider certain circumstances, while in many 
“es the strained honey will be cloudy in- 
.ad of clear. Many methods for clarify- 
: honey have been recommended, have 
en tried, and found not producing a good 
;paration. Formulas have been tried 
Lecting the honey to be diluted with water 
‘certain proportions, stated in weight or 
vasure, to be evaporated when clarified, 
| filtering through paper, flannel, felt, 


‘The honey, diluted with water, has been 
‘xed with animal charcoal (boneblack), 
low charcoal, or with a pulp made by 
xing filtering paper with water. 

(ll these formulas have given clear prepa- 
‘ions in some cases, while in others they 
yuld fail to give the same result. The 
‘iter would draw attention to the follow- 
facts: 

.“Animal or vegetable charcoal should 
t be used; it may produce a preparation 
ing clear, but destitute of the flavor of 
mney. ee 

2. The addition of -water should not be 
ide according to stated weights or meas- 
[3 ; the honey must be diluted according 
the judgment of the: pharmaceutist on 
asidering the thickness ofthe honey, and 
2 lower or higher temperature to which 
» diluted honey will be exposed before 
d during the process of straining or fil- 
‘ing. 

The honey must be diluted to the point 
at wax and other impurities will separate; 
aot diluted sufficiently the impurities will 
tbe so easily separated, the heavier float- 
xin the liquid instead of sinking to the bot- 


containing tartrate of lime, in ten parts of 
its weight of water, setting the solution 
aside for several days, filtering and evap- 
orating it for crystallization, the salt can 
be freed from tartrate of lime much better 
and with less trouble. I have found this 
method to be the best in both cases, when 
the preparation was made by saturating 
cream of tartar with carbonate of potas- 
sium, or when obtained in the process of 
making tartaric acid. It is of impor- 
tance that the preparation to be purified 
should be dissolved in ten parts of its 
weight of water; forif the solution is more 
concentrated or more diluted, more tartrate 
of lime will be retained in solution and not 
be precipitated. If dissolved in ten parts 
of water, the preparation will still contain 
a trace of tartrate of lime; but as it will not 
precipitate any tartrate of limeif dissolved 
in any quantity of more or less water— 
that is, if one ounce of the salt is dissolved 
in less or more than ten parts of water—it 
will fully stand the test of dissolving one 
ounce of the salt in three ounces of water. 

A preparation obtained in the process of 
making tartaric acid, or made from com- 
mercial cream of tartar, should never be 
used for medicinal purposes without hav- 
ing been dissolved in ten parts of its weight 
of water and then crystallized. 

A. F. W. NEYNABER. 
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Sundries. 


BY HANS M. WILDER. 

To Keep Vegetable Drugs.—In my former 
article, 1 presumed that the locality was 
dry. If it should happen to be damp, the 
best way is to keep in every drawer, box 
and can a small tin box with perforated 
lid, containing afew lumps of unslaked 
lime, which will absorb the moisture. 


placed by fresh pieces. 


Hit at the Ammonium-type Theory.—In 
order to ridicule the propensity of modern 
chemists to derive nearly every formula 
from 


a conservative tries to show what the con- 
sequences would be if strictly followed 
out,andtakes wateras an example (Chem. 
News, xii., p. 206). Nothing is easier than 
to replace the triatomic atom N’” by the 
monatomic atom H’ and the diatomic atom 
O”, and one of the H’ by the monatomic 
radical HO. The formula for water must 
henceforth be H” ( HO’ 
Dip od 
lH 
and called Dihydrohydroxylhydroxamine. 
Of course, H’ and O” on the left side of 
the bracket exist ina state of combined 


m of the vessel; and if diluted too much, 


in a tinned, covered vessel, to a heat of | 


From time to time the lime has to be re- | 


| separation or separate combination, which 
{causes them to perform triatomic func- 
| tions. 


Lard, How to Melt.—Cut the leaf in pieces 
the size of a walnut, let stand half an hour 
/covered with water, work well with the 
hands in several waters, drain off and melt 
in a water bath ; strain through fine linen, 
let stand till cold, pour off the separated 
water, melt again and filter through paper, 
using a hot water funnel. Filtered lard 
keeps very much longer sweet than when 
merely  strained.— Manufacturer and 
Builder. 

Wine of Iron is very prone to get turbid 
and deposit in daylight ; this is prevented 
by adding three grains of crystallized cit- 
rate of ammonia for every eight grains of 
ammonio-citrate of iron.—Ph. Jour. and 
Trans. 


oe 


The Milk of Sulphur. 


THERE is hardly any danger that prose- 
cuting officials will often be over zealous 
in the performance of their duties, yet 
now and then a case occurs in which too 
much law amounts to flagrant injustice. 
In Great Britain the Milk of Sulphur ques- 
tion continues to keep up a degree of un- 
easiness among those whose business it is 
to retail drugs to the community, and oc- 
casionally some offender is ‘‘summoned ” 
for selling ‘‘adulterated milk of sulphur.” 
A rather funny case occurred lately before 
the Hyde bench of justice, in which an 
offender was fined for a violation of the 
law ; and the next week thereafter the 
chairman of the same court, who held a 
diploma from the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, was himself fined for selling adul- 
terated milk of sulphur. Lac sulphur, it 
is maintained by good authorities, is an 
impure precipitate, but has long been 
commonly used ; and when lac sulphur is 
asked for at the shops, it is this impure 
article that really is wanted, and nothing 
else. 


oe 
Phosphorus Assimilation. 
BY R. W. GARDNER, OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WHEN phosphorus is administered in a 
free state, its irritant action forms the 
greatest objection to its use, and limits the 
quantity which may be given with safety; 
it is also necessary to give it upon a full 
stomach, as a precautionary measure, as 
otherwise it is found to attack mucous 
surfaces, and produce irritation—the extent 
of such action depending upon the quanti- 
ty administered, or the length of time the 
remedy has been continued. The largest 
dose usually given is about one-twentieth 
of a grain, though one-twelfth has been 
administered, but not until the tolerating 
power of the patient had been carefully 
tested. Given in doses of from one-hun- 
dredth to one-thirtieth grain, it often pro- 
duces dyspeptic symptoms, and the remedy 
has to be discontinued. 


Let us consider why this occurs. Phos- 


; phorus has such a powerful affinity for 
|oxygen that it must be kept under water, 


for when exposed to atmospheric air its 
union with oxygen is so violent that it in- 
flames spontaneously. This explains its 
corrosive action in the stomach, modified, 
no doubt, by its surroundings, but never- 
theless capable of producing the most 
serious results upon the delicate mucous 
surfaces which are directly exposed to its 
influence. 

Phosphorus cannot be absorbed in its 
pure state; a certain degree of oxidation 
must have taken place before it reaches a 
condition adapted for assimilation. ° 

What this degree is has not been defi- 
nitely determined; it is certainly not more 
‘ne one atom of oxygen, and possibly 
ess. 

When it hasthus become partially oxi- 
|dized, however, it has lost its corrosive 
action, andis then, and not until then, in a 
condition to fulfilits valuable agency in 
| contributing to nerve-power and vital force. 
The remedial action of phosphorus is doubt- 
less exerted from the time it has become 
sufficiently oxidized for absorption, and 
during the whole of its subsequent oxida- 
tion, until it has finally reached its ulti- 
mate oxidized state, the phosphate. 

My reasons for forming this conclusion 
are, that the eliminations of phosphorus 
from the body are always in the condition of 
phosphate, and also that the phosphate is 


it is unavailable, or, to use a vulgaris, it 
has ‘‘burned out,” and having passed its 
period of usefulness, is eliminated. 


so firm in its chemical behavior as to lead 
naturally to the belief that for this purpose | 


Phosphorus exists in the vegetable world 
| in the condition of phosphate only; in ani- 
mal tissue and in fish, etc., in a partially 
oxidized state, constantly undergoing tho 
| oxidizing process, and finally being thrown 
off as effete matter. 

Does not this at least partly explain the 
superior vitality and nervous power of 
those who partake largely of animal food? 

It is also rarely the case that animal or- 
ganisms appropriate elementary substances 
directly. If we examine the matter, we 
will find that all articles of food contain 
these elements in a condition of chemical] 
combination, and by a reciprocal action 
nature discards useless or exhausted sub- 
stances forsuch as she requires, each im- 
mediately forming new compounds—the 
one destined for elimination, the other for 
assimilation. 

These views naturally lead to the con- 
clusion that phosphorus should preferably 
be administered in its lowest oxidized state 
rather than in the elementary condition, 
and never, where its assimilation is desired, 
in the condition of phosphate. 

The next question is, how to get at it? 
Phosphorus, uncombined, passes directly 
to its highest condition of oxidation, un- 
less retarded by chemical union with a 
base; this leads us to a seeond conclusion, 
Viz. : 

That phosphorus in its most desirable 
form cannot be obtained except by such a 
chemical combination as will stay the oxi 
dation at this point, and render it availa- 
ble for therapeutic action. In the search 
for such acompound, there seems none so 
well suited to the purpose as the several hy- 
pophosphites. They embrace quite arange 
of salts. Lime, soda, iron, potassa, man- 
ganese, quinia, etc., each capable of play- 
ing an important part in a subordinate capa- 
city, while the phosphorus element becomes 
the most important. The phosphide of 
zinc has been suggested and used to some 
extent, but this does not seem a sufficiently 
definite compound, producing irritant ac- 
tion and unpleasant results. The hypo- 
phosphites, however, while entirely non- 
irritant, and held by such a feeble affinity 
as to be readily decomposed in the stomach, 
not only contain oxygen in its least com- 
bining proportion, but represent a larger 
proportion of phosphorus, relatively, than 
any of its other compounds. It is found, 
however, that unfortunately their therapeu- 
tic value is much lessened by the impuri- 
ties always found in the commercial salts, 
and the ordinary preparations of them. It 
is very desirable that they be administered 
in a perfectly pure and neutral state, and 
unless they have been given in this condi- 
tion, their medicinal value has not been 
properly tested. This is proven by the 
superior results attained by the use of such 
salts at the European hospitals. 

The salts should be converted into solu- 
tions, the impurities removed by proper 
chemical means, and such solutions pre- 
served against putrefaction and atmospheric 
influence by conversion intosyrups. Sugar 
is the best preservative agent, as it does not 
cause decomposition, and excludes atmos- 
pheric air. Prepared in this manner, the 
salts have been found much more prompt 
and assimilable. They should be almost 
wholly devoid of medicinal taste, except in 
the case of iron, and in this the ferruginous 
taste is only mildly perceptible. The 
syrups of lime, of soda, and of potassa 
should be entirely free from the alkaline 
taste common to these preparations, and 
should never let fall a precipitate, which 
is asign of the presence of impurity.— 
Medical Record. 
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Age of Eggs. 


To determine the age of eggs, dissolve 
about 4 ounces of common salt in a quart 
of pure water, and then immerse the egg. 
If it is one day old, it will descend to the 
bottom of the vessel; but if three days, it 
will float on the liquid. If more than five 
days old, it will come to the surface and 
project above in proportion to its increased 
age.—London Live Stock Journal. 


oe 


Av a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society attention was called to a 
new insecticide, which consists of camphor 
dissolved in methylated spirits to satura- 
| tion, and mixed with softsoap to the con- 
sistence of cream. When diluted so as to 
be fit for use with a syringe, this has been 
found an efficacious substitute for fumiga- 
tion in the case of mealy bug, scale, red 
spider, &c. 
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Salicylic Acid in Acute Rheumatism. | 15 grains; ether, 2 drachms. This is paint- 


Ar the December meeting of the Medical 
Society of the Royal College of Physicians 
in Ireland, Dr. J. W. Moore communicated 
the results of his experience of this remedy 
in the treatment of acute rheumatism in 
the Meath Hospital and County Dublin 
Infirmary. Detailed observations of six 
cases were given, and brief notes of ten 
cases treated by other methods were ap- 
pended for the sake of comparison, The 
ten patients spent an average period of 
26°6 days under treatment in hospital. The 
average duration of the stay in the wards 
of those who were given salicylic acid was 
148, and this too although most of the 


natients treated by it were purposely kept | : 
E ) Pans t P| latter case that the meninges would become 


under observation for many days after the 
symptoms had disappeared. 
duration of the sojourn in hospital is now 
only about one-half what it used to be. 
Again, an examination of the clinical charts 
in the cases shows that under the ordinary 
methods of treatment the average number 
of ‘‘days of pyrexia,” or days on which 
the axillary temperature reached or ex- 
ceeded 99° Fahr., was 19°3. Under sali- 
cylic acid, on the contrary, it was 5°5 days. 
So that the symptom of feverishness was 
but one-fourth as persistent in the second 
series of cases as it had been in the first. 
If it were fair to base any definite opinion 
on so few observations, the author would 
give the following conclusions as to value 
of the new treatment:—l. Salicylic acid 
appears to be a valuable and almost speci- 
fic remedy in the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism. 2. After the administration of a 
few moderate doses of five grains each, 
given at hourly intervals, a marked ame- 
lioration of the symptoms usually occurs. 
Thus, the temperature and pulse begin to 
fall, the swelling and pain of the affected 
joints subside, and the patient sleeps. 3. 
The above doses—i.e., of five grains each— 
are quite sufficient to produce an impres- 
sion on the disease, while the patients 
make but little complaint either of the 
frequency of the dose or the taste of the 
medicine. 4. When pushed far, it some- 
times causes singing in the ears and dia- 
phoresis. Under these circumstances its 
administration should be temporarily sus- 
pended. 5. To prevent relapse, it should 
be given for some days, but at gradually 
lengthening intervals. 6. Finally, as to its 
probable action asapreventive of the dan- 
gerous cardiac lesions of acute rheumatism, 
the author could only endorse the words of 
Dr. Coaies, of Belfast, in a recent paper:— 
“T think it can hardly be denied that 
medicines which cut short the disease, as I 
believe there can be no doubt salicylic acid 
does, must render the liability to these 
complications less.” 


+e 
The Bromide of Camphor and its Uses. 


The Doctor quotes, on this subject, the 
result of the researches of Dr. V. Y. Vivo. 
They are: 

1. The bromide reduces the force and 
frequency of the tetanic convulsions pro- 
duced by strychnia, the tonic convulsions 
being converted into atonic, and the action 
of the antidote is rapid and sure. A 
strong dose of the bromide is required. 

2. The bromide acts on the sympathetic, 
causing myosis and cardiac paralysis. 

3. It is preferable to introduce the bro- 
mide by gastric ingestion, and in small and 
repeated doses. 

4. That from four to six grammes of the 
bromide in small doses should be given in 
cases of poisoning by strychnia. 

5. Twelve dogs, after receiving a fatal 
dose of strychnia, were saved by monobro- 
mide of camphor. 

Dr. Pathault, of Paris, in a pamphlet in 
which he treats of the bromide and its dif- 
ferent properties, records a series of obser- 
vations on its therapeutical applications. 
The first in the series of affections in which 
it has been given is delirium tremens, the 
dose beitfg about seven grains and upward, 
frequently repeated; and in succession its 
effects are recorded in insomnia, in which 
it has been partially beneficial; in chorea, 
in which it was more successful; in hys- 
teria, in which the results were encourag- 
ing; in epilepsy, in which the fits were 
reduced in number and vertigo was re- 
lieved; in dyspnea, in which it was partial- 
ly successful; in neuralgia, in which its 
effects were doubtful; and in afew other 
maladies. 


o> 
Camphorated Ether in Erysipelas. 


Dr. CAVAzzANI gives the following for- 
mula in the Gazzetta Medica Italiana Pro- 
vincie Venete: R. camphor, 15 grains; tannin, 


The mean | 


ed every three hours, and sometimes often- 
er, over the affected parts. The author says 
that he has never seen this method fail, 
even in the most severe cases, in which 


/ataxic and adynamic symptoms had al- 


ready appeared. The fever soon diminish- 
es, and the local erysipelatous process is 
arrested in two or three days. 

Insome cases of phlegmonous erysipelas, 
which Dr. Cavazzani had under his care, 
this treatment arrested the progress of the 
disease. Trousseau prescribed this drug 
only in cases of circumumbilical erysipelas 
in new-born children, and Guibout did not 
use this solution in phlegmonous erysipelas 
or in that affecting the face, fearing in the 


affected. In seeking an explanation of the 
action of the remedy, Dr. Cavazzani sup- 
poses that erysipelas is nothing else than a 
lymphatitis, and that the tannin exercises 
an astringent action on the cutaneous 
capillaries. 


oe 


Carbolized Camphor and its Applications. 

Dr. Sounnz, of Romorantin, has a paper 
on this subject in the Bulletin Générale de 
T hérapeutique, Aug. 80. Desiring to com- 
bine the valuable properties of carbolic 
acid and camphor, and founding his pro- 
ceedings on the property possessed by cer- 
tain acids of liquefying camphor, Dr. Sou- 
lez poured 2 grammes (30 grains) of car- 
bolic acid solution (in the proportion of 
nine of carbolic acid to one of alcohol) on 


12 grammes (180 grains) of camphor in 
powder, in successive portions, taking care 
to keep the mixture agitated. This pro- 
duced a liquid of a syrupy consistence. 
Carbolic acid dissolves a larger quantity of 
camphor than that just mentioned, but in 
practice Dr. Soulez contented himself with 
a solution of 2°50 grammes (871 grains) of 
powder for 1 gramme (15 grains) of acid. 
The product thus obtained is an oleaginous 
liquid with the combined odor of cam- 
phor and carbolic acid, which boils at a 
slightly elevated temperature without de- 
composing, does not mix with either water 
or glycerine, is decomposed by concen 
trated alcohol with a deposit after some 
hours of crystals of camphor, is miscible 
in all proportions with olive and almond 
oils, if poured in a boiling state into cold 
water immediately solidifies into a mass, 
and produces a red color on the addition of 
nitric acid. 

For dressings, Dr. Soulez uses mixtures 
of a twentieth part of carbolized camphor 
either with olive oil or with infusion of 
saponaria (100 grammes of saponaria leaves 
with a 1,000 grammes of water), which 
makes an emulsion. A square of wadding, 
soaked in the mixture of carbolized cam- 
phor and olive oil, is placed in contact with 
the wound, and over this six other squares 
soaked in the emulsion of carbolized cam- 
phor and infusion of saponaria. To pre- 
vent evaporation, these are then covered 
with a thin layer of gutta-percha tissue, 
and the whole is secured by a piece 
of dry wadding asa bandage. It should 
be added, that the whole wound, what- 
ever be its nature, is washed before be- 
ing dressed with the emulsion. Thus 
applied, says Dr. Soulez, this dressing 
realizes all the favorable conditions in- 
herent in Guérin’s and Lister’s method, 
without its inconveniences. Usually the 
dressing is renewed every six Gays, some- 
times being left in its place ten days, and 
up to the present time not the least irrita- 
tion of the skin or of the wound has been 
observed which could be attributed to 
contact with the carbolized camphor. 

Dr. Soulez then proceeds to narrate some 
cases in which this preparation was suc- 
cessfully employed, and concludes by draw- 
ing attention to the following as the ad- 
vantages derived from the employment of 
the carbolized camphor: 1. Diminution in 
reaction after great operations; 2. Cessa- 
tion or lessening of pain; 3. Less abund- 
ance of suppuration.— Monthly Abstract of 
Med. Science, fromthe London Med. Record, 
Nov. 15, 1876. 


oe 
Incontinence of Urine. 


Mr. BRENCHLEY writes to the Practitioner 
that he has seldom seen much good done 
in the above disease by belladonna, iron, 
or bromide of potassium, but has met with 
much success with the following combina- 
tion of ergot and iron ; 


By Rint. CF Z0te . ooo. ers c101s . 10 drops. 
Tinct. ferri perchloridi.. 5 ‘‘ 
Spts. chloroformi... Die ve 


Infus. quassiz..ad. oz. j. ter die sum. 


For Chilblains. 


I. Balsam of Peru......- 4 drachm. 
Alcohol <i 22.2. ..-. 14g ounces. 


Dissolve and add 
Hydrochloric acid.... 
Compound tincture of 

benzoin..... 


146 drachm. 


1g ounce. 


Il. ChJorideofammonium 1% ounce. 
Waterson... so. telecon 4 ounces. 
Hydrochloric acid.... 1 fi. drachm. 
Alcohol..........----- 1% fl. ounces. 

Mix. Apply morning and evening. 
—_______0- e—___—_ 
Asthma. 


Dr. W. B. FurMAN says, in the Ameri- 
can Medical Weekly :— 

The following remedy I can recommend 
as sure to quiet any paroxysm of asthma 
fora time, and in uncomplicated cases I 
am seldom called onto give more than 
one or two doses :— 


R Sulph. atropix. 7... -.. gr. j. 


Sulph. morphiz...... gr.xv. M. 
Sig.—Use from six to ten drops, hypo- 
dermically. 


This preparation may, with the utmost 
safety, be used during the most severe 
paroxysms, and never fails to gratify the 
suffering victim and satisfy the physician, 

The above solution will keep indefinite- 
ly with the addition of two drops of car- 
bolic acid. 


ee 
The Local Action of Chloral Hydrate. 


In an article in L’Independente, Dr. 
Guo Tizzont, of Pisa, observes that the 
first effect of the application of solution of 
chloral hydrate to parts deprived of epi- 
dermis and epithelium is a transient irri- 
tation, varying in degree with the strength 
of the solution. This is followed by an 
aneesthetic action, in regard to which the 
observations of Drs. Coignard, Horand, and 
Puche, have been confirmed by the author. 

The irritant action favors the develop- 
ment of cellulo-vascular granulations, and 
accelerates the cicatrization of solutions of 
continuity. The chloral acts also as an 
astringent, and as an antiphlogistic. The 
irritant action, which is generally of brief 
duration, having ceased, there is in a few 
hours an arrest of the inflammatory pro- 
cesses, including suppuration; this appears 
due to the retardation of the circulation 
and the constriction of the capillaries, as 
well as to minute coagula and embola, 
which are found in the vessels and cut off 
or diminish the local supply of blood—a 
fact which has been established by the ex- 
periments of the author and of Dr. Fog- 
liata. 

The most important properties of chloral 
in surgery are those which it possesses as 
a disinfectant, antiseptic, antiputrescent, 
and antifermentative remedy. The author 
has used it for the preservation of flesh, 
milk, urine, etc.; no change being per- 
ceived at the end of two months. He re- 
commends chloral in ordinary surgical 
practice as a preservative against local 
and general infection, and as a restrainer 
of suppuration. 

He describes the experiments and clinical 
observations which he has made with re- 
gard to the action of chloral, especially as 
an antiputrescent. The ultimate results 
were always the same, differences depend- 
ing only on the amount of chloral used. 
The solution which he employs is one of 
ten parts of chloral in fifteen of water. 

He has treated, both in hospital and pri- 
vate practice, many cases of acute and 
chronic urethritis with injection of chloral 
hydrate in the manner recommended by 
Parona, and has found the result to be 
rapid cessation of the discharge, and cure 
of the disease without complications.— 
Lond. Med. Record, Nov. 15, 1876. 
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Antidote to’: Gelsemium. 


Dr. CourtRIGHT, of Ohio, reports in the 
Cincinnati Lancet, that in a case of acci- 
dental poisoning by this medicine, in 
which the patient was nearly in articulo 
mortis, he injected into the arm half a 
grain of morphia, and in three minutes 
repeated it. In three minutes more there 
were signs of improvement; in four min- 
utes longer another half grain of morphia 
was injected, with increasing indications 
of amendment. In all, the case had two 
and a half grains of morphia by injection, 
and half a grain by the stomach. In two 
hours the patient was able to talk and de- 
scribe the mannerin which the accident 


| physiological effects, to be an eflicier 


| smell, 


had occurred. It would seem, from th 
remarkable facts of the case, that morphj 
is an antidote to gelsemium, as well ast 
belladonna. This medicine has been foun 
in addition to its already well ascertaine 


remedy in NEURALGIA [see Druaersr 
CrrcuLaRr, page 57, 1876]. 
eee 
A Cure for Baldness. 


Persons afflicted with baldness will } 
glad to hear that a luxuriant growth of ha 
may be produced by a very simple proce; 
described by Consul STEVENS in his cop 
mercial report on Nicolaef for the pa 
year, which has just been issued. In tf 
summer of 1875 Consul Stevens’ attentic 
was drawn to several cases of baldne 
among bullocks, cows, and oxen, and tl 
loss of manes and tails among horses, 
former servant of the consul, prematur’ 
ly bald, whose duty it was to trim lamp 
had a habit of wiping his petroleum-h 
smeared hands in the scanty locks whic 
remained to him; and after three montl| 
of practical lamp-trimming experience, h 
dirty habit procured for him a much fin 
head of glossy black hair than he ever po 
sessed before in his recollection. Struck! 
this remarkable occurrence, Consul Steve 
tried the remedy on two retriever spanie) 
that had become suddenly bald, wit 
wonderful success. His experience, ther} 
fore, induced him to suggest it to the own 
of several black cattle and horses affect 
as above stated, and while it stayed tl 
spread of the disease among animals in tl, 
same sheds and stables, it effected a qui¢ 
and radical cure on the animals attacke 
The petroleum should be of the most | 
fined American quality, rubbed in vigo 
ously and quickly with the palm of tl 
hand, and applied at intervals of three da; 
six or seven times in all, except in the ca 
or horses’ tails and manes, when more a 
plications may be requisite. The wor 
had about begun to despair of finding 
genuine remedy which could be relied up(, 
for restoring hair toa bald head. Itis tru 
hair-dressers and barbers usually claim — 
be in possession of some marvelous cor 
pound, which they are willing to warra) 
as sovereign for that purpose; but failur| 
are so constant that, on the whole, cor 
mon experience is against their peopel 
and they are tried with anything but ir 
plicit faith in their virtues. What shall | 
said of petroleum for such purposes? T]| 
remedy is not expensive, and therefore, | 
far as cost is concerned, may be freely usi| 
without injury to the pocket. But t) 
we fear, would be against j 
common use. Another method th 
costs nothing and is, besides, without t). 
disagreeable odor of petroleum, owes } 
discovery to General Pleasonton, of Phil 
delphia. Among the wonderful effects | 
blue light, he has found that not the lea 
surprising is that of covering in a sho 
time the waste spot on the scalp with | 
luxuriant crop of the product natural 
the soil! If such be a fact, then the ba 
bers and wig-makers are in danger of losi 
alarge part of their occupation. All th 
appears to be necessary to obtain benefici, 
results from blue light is to live in a roo} 
having a few panes of blue glass in its wi 
dows. ‘That is all, and nothing more! ( 
another page may be found the full sto 
of blue light. 
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Solution of India-Rubber in Local Tre: 
ment of Psoriasis. 


Mr. WYNDHAM CorTLEe has found ft 
material useful in chronic cases of psorias, 
where there is an excessive formation 
dry scales, especially in the neighborho) 
of the joints, where the scales form crus 
are hard, and render the movement of | 
part painful. The crusts and scales bei 
removed, and the absence of grease insur 
by wiping the parts with, ether, andt 
skin dried, a solution, of the india-rubl 
is applied with a brush, and the applicati 
renewed as often as is needful to main | 
a continuous covering over the affect 
skin. He recommends a solution €0 
posed of india-rubber half an ounce, a 
chloroform' eleven and a half ounces. 


=—=-————_o-o-e______ | 
The Sialagogue Effect of Jaborandi Py 
vented by Morphia and Atropia. — 


WHEN jaborandi is to be administer¢ 
it has been customary to precede it witl! 
hypodermic injection, consisting of 1g 0 
grain of the sulphate of atropia. This bi 
been done for the purpose of preventi) 


salivation, and has proved successful’ 
Medical Record, -| 


l 


farch, 1877. | ; 


Anesthetic Mixtures. 


Powderedcamphor....... 4 drachms. 
Sulphuric ether 1 ounce. 


lissolve. On applying the mixture for a 


/ 
| 
hi 


jperation is to be practiced, local anzsthe- 
‘a is temporarily produced. 


LIME AND GLYCERINE LINIMENT, 


) Limie*water s.-.f.e.... 2%. 1 ounce. 

& Glycerine: waa « 665.6%) al 

Oil of almonds 2 ounces. 
‘ix. A good application for burns and 
ortain pruritis. 


COLOGNE WATER AS AN ANASTHETIC. 


| Doctor Hugues, in Nice Médical, relates 
vo cases in which cologne water, poured 
hn large quantity on a handkerchief, and 
oplied to the nose, caused after a short 
‘me complete insensibility in two young 
‘irls, his patients. Sleep was produced 
‘ithin eight or ten minutes, and lasted 
om half an hour to one hour, and some- 
imes longer. This new mode of causing 
‘lneesthesia, was communicated to the doc- 
or by the elder of two sisters, both suffer- 
ig from phthisis ; it must be added, how- 
Iver, that she admitted that she was not 
itways successful, as the application was 
‘ccasionally too slow of effect, as well as 
iresome and unpleasant. 
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i Exxsection of the Pancreas. 


| In the American Medical Weekly for 
ovember 11 is reported acase of West- 
ro surgery which we believe stands un- 
ivalled, although Dr. Justin, who operated, 
aust share the credit not only with Dr. B. 
Allen, of Sebastopol, California, who 
htended to and reports the case, but also 
vith the unknown individual who handled 
‘ae knife so skilfully, and with the mule- 
‘ke obstinacy of the constitution of the 
yatient operated upon. The case was that 
if an Indian who was stabbed in anumber 
'f places, from one of which the pancreas 
,ad protruded twelve hours before the ar- 
ival of the physician. As this protruded 
vart was gangrenous, the remaining seven 
aches were exsected. The report of the 
‘ase was made twenty-one days after oper- 
ytion; at which time the ligatures had 
‘ome away and the wounds completely 
‘icatrized, the patient being to all observa- 
‘ion well.—Phit. Med. Times. 
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Action of Chloral on the I 


> 

| Ir would appear that chloral is one of 
hose agents which act with nearly as much 
{nergy when introduced in the rectum as 
vhen taken into the stomach. Ina ease 
»f puerperal convulsions, to which we had 
een called in consultation, a solution of 
promide of potassium with hydrate of 
jhloral, which could not be swallowed by 
he patient, was injected into the rectum, 
vith the effect of allaying spasm promptly 
jnd decidedly. It was repeated in the same 
jase with excellent results. Since that 
ime other trials of chloral as an enema 
jave confirmed its value in this mode of 
dministration. The quantity of thirty 
rains in two or three ounces of water will 
renerally be sufficient fora single injec- 
ion.—Pacijfic Med. Jour. 
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Lotions for Urticaria, 


_ Proressor Harpy recommends (Union 
Wed. , May 20) the following lotion, to be 
pplied several times a day in order to allay 
he itching in urticaria: Chloroform ten 
‘nd oil of sweet almonds thirty parts. In 
‘bstinate cases he prescribes corrosive sub- 
‘mate, one-tenth to one-seventh of a part; 
Ieohol, ten parts; and distilled water 
inety parts. He gives also internally al- 
caline medicines, and if these do not prove 
fficacious, he resorts to arsenic.—Med. 
“hmes and Gae. 


ove 
_  Hemoptysis Treated by Ergot. 
Dr. J. Wruttamson (London Lancet, 
‘anuary, 1876) reports fifty consecutive 
ases of hemoptysis treated by ergot. Out 
f these the drug rapidly checked bleeding 
no forty-four cases. In the other six it 
ailed, as did also gallic acid. 
; a 
) Holloway’s Pills. 
_ The following is said to be the composi- 
ion of this medicine :—Aloes, 1 drachm; 
hubarb, 26 grains ; pepper, 7 grains ; . saf- 
ron and sulphate of soda, of each 1 grain. 
Divide into 144 Pills 
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iinute to the part where a superficial | 


CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 
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Fetid Feet. 


A vrery obstinate case of this complaint, 
in a workman, is reported in the Bull. de 
Thér. by Dr. Ortnaa. Inthe manufactory 
in which he worked he was avoided by | 
his fellow-workmen, 
a room the window would be opened. He 
had consulted several physicians, but with- 
out success. The epidermis of the sole 
of the foot was white and macerated, and 


there were little ulcerations at the clefts of | 


the toes and around the nails. M. Ortega 
advised him to apply compresses soaked 
with a solution of chloral, which had the 
effect of rapidly destroying the smell and 
curing the ulcerations. 


———— -@ @@-— 
Sedative Pills for a Dry Cough. 


Assafoetida 1 drachm. 

Sulph: morph>... ...0-.00. S.grains. 
Make 30 pills. Take one or two before 
going to bed. 


———— - #6 ——_- 
Po-Ho. 


A BERLIN apothecary sells under the 
above title what he calls a ‘‘Chinese Essence, 
asafe and speedy remedy for headache, 
sickness, etc.” Hager says it is simply 
pure oil of peppermint, somewhat old and 
dark. Itis put up in little bottles, con- 
taining 25 drops, for 387 cents; or 80 drops, 
for 75 cents. 
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Deodorizing Petroleum. 


Mr. Masson, of Lyons, France, proposes 
in the Pharmacologiste a new process, which 
he recommended as equally simple and 
economical. It is the following : 

Take of Alcohol of 93°..... 1 pound. 
Sulphuric acid.... 2 ounces. 
INitrictacidieeere cco) 
Petroleum........ . 20 pounds, 

The acids are first introduced separately 
into the petroleum by means of a glass fun- 
nel long enough to reach to the bottom of 
the vessel, and the alcohol is poured on the 
surface of the liquid, from whence it slow- 
ly descends to the lower stratum, and comes 
in contact with theacids. At that time heat 
is developed, effervescence takes place all 
through the mass, and a small quantity of 
nitric ether is formed. The products of 
the reaction have avery pleasant smell, and 
the petroleum acquires a similar odor, be- 
coming at the same time slightly yellow. 

The operation lasts about one hour, after 
which the mixture is to be washed with a 
certain quantity of water, and allowed to 
settle for eight or ten hours. The upper 
layer is deodorized petroleum ; the remain- 
ing liquid can be used for deodorizing the 
heavy oils used for lubricating, which have 
a most unpleasant odor. This is effected 
by vigorously shaking the oil with the acid 
mixture for about twenty minutes, and al- 
lowing the whole to settle for twelve 
hours, when the oilis separated, and washed 
twice with milk of lime, to remove the ex- 
cess of acid and other impurities. The 
product acquires a smell similar to that of 
the petroleum first treated, although in a 
smaller degree; it is then applicable to 
various lubricating uses. 

Leaving aside the industrial advantages 
of the process, the writer only considers 
its application to pharmacy. He proposes 
to substitute the petroleum thus purified 
for alcohol in preparations exclusively 
used for external application. According 
to his experiments, tinctures of arnica and 
alkanet, and solutions of camphor, ether 
and chloroform, prepared with petroleum, 
have been found to be as efficacious as the 
same made with alcohol. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether his conclusions will be 
generally adopted, so far as medicines for 
man are concerned; but in veterinary prac- 
tice they are likely to be received with 
more favor. A mixture of purified petro- 
leum with various fatty bodies or glycerine 
is highly recommended in those skin af- 
fections for which alkaline sulphides are 
often used successfully. 

One point, however, is not very clear, 
although it must be admitted to be of no 
small importance: that is, is the petroleum 
really deodorized, or only flavored by the 
treatment with acids and alcohol? Inthat 
regard the author is somewhat ambiguous, 
and seems to remain in doubt himself, al- 
though he calls his product purified petro- 
leum. 

Mr. 8. E. Johnson, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
England, proposes, for obtaining the same 
result, a process which somewhat differs 
from the above, but is equally simple and 


and when he entered | 


inexpensive. Chloride of lime is first in- 
troduced into the cask or other receptacle 
containing mineral oil or spirit in the pro- 
portion of about three ounces of chloride, 
more or less, to each gallon of the liquid, 
according to the degree of its impurity, 
and thus chlorine gas is evolved in the oil 
or spirit. If necessary, the evolution of 
the gas may be assisted by pouring in hy- 
drochloric acid, agitating the contents of 
the receptacle, so as to bring the whole of 
the liquid into intimate contact with the 
chlorine gas. The oil or spirit is then 
passed into another inclosed vessel contain- 


| ing slaked lime, which, having an affinity 


for the chlorine, absorbs the same, leaving 
the liquid sufficiently deodorized and 
purified. 
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Analysis of the Onion. 


By Messrs. Wellington & Braggrumer, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Goessman, at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College chemi- 
cal laboratory, being the first authentic 
analysis of this plant on record. 

One thousand parts, air dry, contain: 


LW abennncre< cratetercarttadtesnteltowet-< 892-000 
Orranicimattorecssssa eee: 103°638 
INGORE Gon yopoteddeccdnede CMe 
Wotaliesbirde aa e uetncam crete os 4°362 
OLAS A. phate leis ssn, acoien toro 1°680 
NOda aertome ven yalaracotabers coratesrsis xcs 0:082 
Viti Oiz;skscorpets aa TeM tials cesta aie eee ate 0°354 
EAP TICS Aiewe rete enselesclistetey = siecle =" # 07159 
Jroni(Wey Os) ecueretere ato crercvs sicrsla:s 0°015 
Phosphories; acid gaearmrasesis° l= 1:189 
SULpPHUTICGACId aereriiens tie sts 1°150 
Silica ymevee Memeo Macteic otters aera 0:142 

—Seientifie Farmer. 
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Boracic Acid as a Preserver of Meat. 
BY M. A. HERZEN. 
Boracic acid has given excellent results 


|as an agent for the preservation of meat. 
| It is used in the crude state after the ad- 
dition of a little borax to increase its solu- 


bility ; if besides this a little kitchen salt 
or saltpetre be added, the appearance of 
fresh meat is retained in a high degree. 
Even after a considerable time the meat 
preserves its freshness ; it exhales no trace 
of evil odor, and the microscope detects no 
alteration. At the end of along voyage, 
and after having twice traversed the tropics, 
meat thus prepared could still be eaten. 
The experiments were checked by Pro- 
fessor H. Schiff. Establishments have 
been opened in South America and in Rus- 
sia for the utilization of this important 
property of boracic acid.—Jour. de Phar- 
mace. 
———- 0 e--—__. 
Powder-Paper. 


A SUBSTITUTE for gunpowder has been 
invented in England, called “ powder- 
paper,” viz., paper impregnated with a 
mixture of potassic chlorate, nitrate, prus- 
siate, and chromate, powdered wood-char- 
coal, and a little starch. The powder- 
paper is rolled into the shape of a cartridge 
of any required length or diameter. The 
manufacture involves no danger, it is said: 
no explosion can take place except by way 
of contact with fire. The powder-paper 
leaves no greasy residue on the inside of 
the gun; it also produces Jess smoke, gives 
a less violent recoil, and is less impaired 
by humidity than gunpowder. With 
equal charges, by weight, of gunpowder 
and powder-paper, the penetrating power 
of the latter is §; greater than that of the 
former. 


6 - oe 
Inorganic Constituents of Drinking-water. 


Tue importance of rightly estimating the 
influence of the inorganic constituents of 
drinking-waters on the constitutions of 
consumers is forcibly presented in a paper, 
by W. J. Cooper, published in the Sanitary 
Record of September 11, 1875. Reference 
is made to the experiments of M. Papillon, 
communicated to the French Academy of 
Science, which showed that not only the 
food that is eatenby animals affects the 
composition of their bones, but that min- 
eral matter in dilute solution is capable of 
being assimilated. Theeffect of altering 
the composition of the water-supply of a 
community may involve questions of vast 
importance to the organic structure of the 
human body. If the water contains lime, 
strontia, or magnesia, these may appear as 
phosphates of lime, strontia, or magnesia in 
the bones. Should these salts be deficient, 
the bones would be imperfectly supplied 
with mineral matter. By varying a water- 
supply, it might be possible to altar the phy- 
sical organization of a population; and in 


future ages, from the examination of the 
bones of bygone generations, the charac- 
ter of the water they were in the habit of 
drinking might possibly be deduced. 
While much attention is now being direct- 
edto organic impurity in drinking-water, 
the inorganic impurities have been almost 
overlooked, although there are numerous 
instances where serious consequences have 
arisen from the incautious use of deep 
spring-waters. Sometime ago, at Hendon, 
in Middlesex, an artesian well was bored 
to supply water for some valuable horses 
which were being reared there. ‘The water 
was sparkling, pleasant to the taste, and 
quite free from any organic impurity. The 
foals, however, which drank the water soon 
died, and the whole stud was serious affect- 
ed with diarrhea. An analysis showed the 
water to contain sulphates of magnesia and 
soda in considerable quantity. On discon- 
tinuing the use of the water, the disease 
was arrested. At Rugby the water from 
an artesian well free from organic impurity 
was hailed with satisfaction at its bright- 
ness. The community, however, were 
attacked with diarrhoea, caused by the Ep- 
som salts present in the water, and the 
supply had to be discontinued, as there is 
no known method of freeing the water from 
sulphates. Asis well known, goitre and 
other throat and glandular affections, and 
even idiocy, have been attributed to inor- 
ganic salts in drinking-water. Ifthe entire 
organic structures of the human body are 
liable to alteration when excess of mineral 
matter is introduced into the system, it is 
important that health-seekers at the various 
medicinal springs should place themselves 
under competent medical supervision. One 
of the first considerations in the inaugura- 
tion of a water-supply should be to insure 
a perfect freedom from excess of any min- 
eral except those comparatively harmless 
ingredients, chloride of sodium and car- 
bonate of lime.—Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 


SS Se 


A New Idea im Wall-Papers. 


THe Papier Zeitung remarks that it 
would be an advantage if wall-papers 
could be had which would adapt them 
selves to the degree of illumination, becom- 
ing darker with a greater brightness, and 
brighter as the darkness increased. The 
proposal has been made to coat the walls 
of rooms with oxalate of copper, which 
becomes dark in light, and bright again in 
darkness. By combination with other 
colors wall-papers might be obtained 
which would present an agreeable vari- 
ation of colors. 


—_———_0+ ¢____ 


To Detect Gas Pipe Leaks. 


Ir is usual to detect gas escapes by ap- 
plying a lighted taper or candle to the sus- 
pected place of leakage. This is danger- 
ous, and many explosions have thus been 
occasioned. A safer mode is as follows: 
Mix green soap and water in the propor- 
tion of 2 lbs. of the former to 5 or 7 pints 
of the latter. The sticky paste or liquid 
so obtained is ready to be applied by the 
brush to the gas pipe, when, if an escape 
is taking place, bubbles will readily be seen 
on the liquid; thus the positions of the 
gas escapes are indicated without any 
danger. 

—_—_-oe—————_ 


The Most Useful Drugs. 


AccorDING to the Medical Times and 
Gazette, aparty of ten medical men were 
dining together not long since, and one of 
them, during dessert, started the proposi- 
tion that, supposing all present were limited 
in their practice to a selection of six phar- 
macopeeial remedies, which would be chosen 
as being most useful, compound drugs to be- 
cepted. Each of the party wrote the names 
of the six drugs he should select, and 
handed it to the doctor who started the pro- 
position. On examining the lists it was 
found a majority of votes were given in 
favor of opium, quinine, and iron; 
between mercury and the iodide of potas- 
sium the votes were equally divided, as 
they were also between ammonia and chlo- 
roform. 


e+e 


To remove freshly-spilt ink from carpets, 
first take up as much as possible of the ink 
with a teaspoon. Then pour cold sweet 
milk upon the spot, and take up as before, 
pouring on milk until at last it becomes 
only slightly tinged with black, Then 
wash with cold water, and absorb witha 
cloth without too much rubbing. 
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Special Notices. 
SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 
Apparatus complete for six syrups and two min- 


eral waters, all of uffer’s Manufacture. Address 
BE. &. BLANCHARD, Fulton, N. Y. 


a 
GBEH’S SODA WATER GENERATOR 
No. 8; with two16-gallon fountains on iron stand, 
also Root Beer Draught Apparatus (Ridgeway’s), all 
in good order, forsale cheap. W. E. ARMSTRONG, 
28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


By a drug clerk of eight years’ experience. Can 
give best of references. Address F. G@. ROWE, 


20 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a prescription druggist and salesman of six 
years’ experience; graduate of one of the most 
thorough schools of pharmacy. Cause of leaving 
last situation, employer burned out. 
ences. Address P. O. Box 79, Lodi, Kane Co., Il. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


I wish to sell my drug stock in Marshalltown, 
Iowa: willinvoice between $4,000 and $5,000. It has 


paid mé near $3,000 in the last year; it would have | 


nearly doubled that amount if I had attended to the 


business myself. [am a practising physician, and | 
have all that I can attend to without the store, and | 


am disgusted with clerks to run that business. I 
will take one-third down, balance in two or three 
payments eyery six months. I will give my prescrip- 
tion trade and influence to the purchaser; there is a 
good prescription trade from others, as all physi- 
cians do altogether a prescription business. Popula- 


tion of this place is 6,500. Address J. ADAMS, M.D. | 
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A SITUATION WANTED 


By a competent druggist, aged 24, married. Have 
| full charge of a drug store at present. Ohio or | 
Pennsylvania preferred. Can furnish best of refer- | 
ences. Address G. LEROY KNAPP. Woodbury, Ct. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a young, energetic, educatedman, two years’ ex- 

| perience in a large retail drug and prescription 
| store; speaks English and some German. Good 
reference given. T. H. EPPERSON, Princeton, 
Illinois. 


} 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


| By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; | 
travelling preferred. Well acquainted through the 
South. Also, by one of five years’ experience, who has | 
attended one course of lectures, a situation pre- 
ferred in the South. Address 8., 241 N. 9th Street, 
Pniladelphia. 


A GERMAN PHYSICIAN 
Looks for a good opportunity to establish a practice. 


Any information from druggists or other persons 
thankfully received. Address ‘‘ PHYSICIAN,” 


WANTED, 


| Information of a healthy, desirable. and good busi- 
| ness place for the drug business. Oblige me by 
addressing immediately, G. H. MILLER, M.D., 
Dyersburg, Dyer Co., Tennessee. 


WANTED, 


A drug store. to cost not more than three or four 
| thousand dollars. Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Ten- 
| nessee or 8S. W. Virginia preferred. Address *‘ BIS- 
| MUTH, care Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch Street, 
| Philadelphia.” 


TO EXCHANGE. 


| A first-class drug business in Brooklyn, L.L.. to 

exchange for a good drug store in a healthy village, 
not more than 300 miles from New York. Value of 
the store, about $5,000. None need answer who are 
| not prepared to give references as to character, &c. 
Address EXCHANGE, care of DrueeistTs’ CrRcU- 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


| Sales last year $8,000. Price, $3,500. Address | 
JOHN E. MOYER, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the finest drug stores in Ohio. Reasons 
satisfactory. Invoice about $7,000. Address PHAR- 
MACIST, care Druaeists’ CrrcuLar, New York 
An unusually good opening. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Cheap. at 55 Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn. Cause of | 
| sale, death of proprietor. Dr. CORCORAN, 28 Mott 
Street, N. Y., Administrator. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
_ A first-class drug store of 3) years’ standing. in 
Saratoga, N. Y. Has a first-class trade, including 
that of the larvest hotels. For further information, 
address P. O. Box 218, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the best paying drug stores in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Established 6 years; good prescription busi- 
satisfactory reason given for selling. Stock 
Address PILULA, Druaeists’ Cir- 


FOR SALE--$2,000. 


A first-class corner drug store doing a good paying 
business; very little cash required; rent of store, 
$30.00 per month, with lease. Address CARL A. 
SELIG, ‘‘ Station W,”’ Brooklyn. N. Y. 


FOR SALE, DRUG STORE, 


Especially adapted for a German Apothecary, in 
live town, 16,000 inhabitants, on R. R. in Southern 
| Ohio. Splendid location. Apply to W. H. NEu- 
LEY, Druggists’ Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 


in Central New York (population, 35,000): will be 
sold at a fair valuation. Reason for selling, death 
of proprietor. Address PHARMACIST, care of 
DRuUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Established 15 years in one of the best locations 
in a city of 25,000 inhabitants. Will sell at a reason- 
able advance on inventory. Address ‘4675 Main 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia.” 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


On account of the death of the owner (H. C. L 
Aschoff), the stock and fixtures of the oldest and 
best established drug store in the city, with a good 
run of business. E. RANDALL, Adm. Aschoff Es- 
tate, Galveston, Texas. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALB, 


In one of the best locations for a retail drug busi- 
ness, in acity of 24,000 inhabitants, with a tributary 
population of from 4.000 to 5,000. mostly German. 
Capital required, about $2,500. Address, JUNKER- 
MANN & HAAS, Dubuque, Iowa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Pa.—Delaware Co., $1,500—S2,000. 
| **—Chescer ‘* $7,000—$4,000. 

** Phila, $3,000—$600. 

‘* _Phila. City, 20 stores, $800 to $10,000. 
N. J.—Trenton, $4,000; Camden, $3,000—600. | 
N. Y.—Erie, $6.000—can be reduced. 
| Ills.—Peoria, $2,000; Randolph Co., $500. 
| D. C.—Washington City, $12,500 (or 44 interest). 

t= Drug stores wanted. Registered until sold. 
| Subscriptions received for Druggists’ Circular, Am. 
| Journal of Pharmacy, Chemist and Druggist, Medi- 
| cal Times, &c. W. M. DICKSON, Druggists’ .and | 
Publishers’ Agent, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


TO*DRUGGISTS. 


To Let, the store and dwelling, 423 Fourth Ave., 
corner Twenty-ninth Street. An old established 
stand, having been used as a drug store for the last 
twenty-five years. Apply, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


|To buy a first-class drug business. Fine store, 
| central location, on principal street. 


Stock clean 
and complete. Fixtures and soda apparatus 
first-class. Will sell on easy terms at a cash valua- 
tion. Address, ‘‘DRUGGIST,”’ Box 210, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Best location, ina county seat of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants; lighted by gas. Furniture new and latest 
style; no dead stock; has two-thirds of the prescrip- 
tion tradein town. Rent $21 per month, Stock 
about $1,500. Satisfactory reasons for selling 
given. Address ‘“GENTIAN.” care Drueeists’ 
CIRCULAR. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For Sale, a corner drug store, with good stock 
and fixtures; uverage sales, $17.00 a day; rent, 
$30.00 a month (including tenement). Proprietor 
wishes to practice medicine exclusively. Price, 
$2.50). For particulars, apply to G. W_ FRENCH, 
at Weeks & Potter, Boston; or Dr. A. Q. PHELAN, 
Lowell, Mass 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


| Stock about $1,500 ; doing a good business ; estab- 


lished fifteen years; population of town, 1,200, 
surrounded by wealthy farmers. Terms, half down; 
balance on time to suit purchaser. Address, en- 
closing P. O. stamp, DR. WILLIAM H. FRANCIS, 
Cascade, Iowa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and * business chances”’ a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strieckland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Two of the best retail stores on 
and 6th Avenue. 

One of the best located Drug Stores in Rochester, 
New York. 

A flourishing little business in Baltimore for 
$2.000. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug. clerks provided with situations, and em- 
plover with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. : 


Broadway 


N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 


auction on the premises. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


For Sale by W. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
ton Street, N. Y. 


JAMES M. ALLEN CoO., 
PEARL SUTREHT. N. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
SMALTS, &c., &. 


Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder, &c., &c. 


290 WAS 


IMPORTERS OF 


SPECIALTIES, 


TAFT 
TYLER “Sere 


Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Wanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmsen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—tTrieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. 


TO DRUCCISTS. 
Specimen Book of Labels 


NOW READY. 


The largest and most complete work of the kind 
ever issued, embracing a fine assortment of samples 
of . 


Plain, Colored, Gilt and Tinted Labels, 
Physicians’ Prescription Papers, &c. 


It is handsomely and substantially bound, and 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the druggist’s 
library: 

The Price List has been materially reduced. 

A copy will be sent to any druggist, postpaid, for 
90c. (about one-half its actual cost). Address 


DAVID HESTON, 


Frankford, Philadelphia. 


Sample copies may be seen at the principal Whole- 
sale Drug Houses, 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, & 


% 
aa 
%; 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


TRADE, 
| 


DHRU Go 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. + 


SoLze AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, | 
TH. de KUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., r 
JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 

RY WINES, ; 
C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, ay 
L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 

WINES, 
OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. my 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


ee A 
BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, 


Wines, BRANDIES, &c. 


Selected especially for the requtire= — 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


: LATE 
- A.W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. — 


Samples Sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


PEREA BROTHERS, 


No. 52 Broadway, New York, . 
P. O, Box 2542. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Havana, Imported and Key West 
CIGARS. ; 


Agents for the fine brand_of Cigars, “Superior de_ 
Domingo,” “‘ Andre,” and ‘amelia’s Cigarettes. 
BIG BARGAINS OFFERED. IN JOB LOTS OF 

~o} CIGARS... | 
SEND“ FOR PRICE LIST. | 


GARBOLIC ACID, | 


©Dry, for Prescription Trade. 


SOLID AND LIQUID CARBOLIC ACID, 
all grades, warranted pure and equal | 


to any, imported, 

CARBOLIC ACID SOAP, 10 per cent. Carbo 
ic Acid, neatly packed, and warranted an elegant, 
reliable Toilet Article. 

CARBOLATE OF LIME DISINFECI- 
ING POWDER, warranted to contain 10 per 
cent. Carbolic Acid, thoroughly efficients. Put up 
in tin boxes, 1 Ib. each. 

Prices and Samples on application. 

("AGENT WANTED IN ALL TOWNS. 

Manufactured by 


SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
2426, 2428, 2430 Washington Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA. a 


———_$—_$_$_——— 
YOUR PRESCRIPTION TRADE INCREASED : 


By supplying Physicians with the | 


Case-Record Prescription Book. 


The most complete thing ever designed. It enables 
the physician to keep full notes of the condition ol 
each patient, and also recor: the prescription. I 
contains a Visitine List which will accommodate 
the largest practice; also tables of doses, weight 
and measures, poisons and antidotes, etc. 

Price, to Druggists, with their card printed on the 
back of the prescription blank, $6.00 for 16; $16.5! 
for 50; $30.00 for 100. 


SEND THIRTY CENTS FOR SAMPLE. 


: SELF-SEALING | 
Air-Tight Vaccine Case 


Which will kee 
other method. 


crusts or quills longer than an; 
rice, $1.50. Send for circular. — 


Office Case-Record, $1.50; Medical Charts, 50 cent 
per doz.; Case Book, with diagrams, $5.00. pe 


Address, CASE-RECORD CO., 


: 


CINCINNATI, 0B 


224 Laurel St., 


March, 1877. | 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


| 
| 


In boxes of half dozen half pint 


botties, 
Two bottles of each perfume. 


A saleable assortment for druggists. | 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St,, near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


‘Has always on hand, DRAWERs AND FIxTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 
| Orders from. all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 

Beautiful & Natural 


COLORIFIC /*auwt ene" 


NO PREVIOUS WASH. 


| 
| 


! Boswell & Warner’s Colorific for the Hair. 
All Druggists. Depot, 9 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


: WANTED, 


\Druggists to know that we are offering 1,000 cut and | 
vummed labels for 35 cents. Send for our new 70 | 
page sample book, showing reduced prices. HARRIS 

& CO., Salem, Ohio. | 


Notes and Queries. 


NoticEe.—IJt is desirable that all questions to be an- | 
swered under this head should be received before the | 
(18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of | 
‘the writer. | 


K. C. (New Hamburg).—To Cotor Os YeLLow, | 
‘either turmeric or annato can be used; a simple ma- 
ceration is all that is necessary. A GREEN CoLor is | 
‘imparted by boiling the oil with fresh plantain or 
spinach leaves until they become crisp. Another | 
way is to digest it for two days with a mixture of | 
one ounce of powdered indigo and ten ounces of | 
turmeric, also powdered. One ounce of the powder | 
is sufficient to color twenty ounces of oil. 


| 
A Reader (Cincinnati, O.).—* What is PowpERED | 
Sruica? Ihave looked through all my books, but | 
can get no satisfaction.”’ The question is answered 
plainly enough in the Dispensatory. Clean white 
sand, colorless quartz and rock crystal are almost 
pure silica. The London Pharmacopeia of 1851 
directed Silex contritus, or powdered silex, to be 
used for preparing aromatic distilled waters from 
the essential oils. The powder is obtained by heat- 
ing the mineral to redness and quenching it in cold 
water, after which treatmentit can easily be pul- 
verized in a porphyry oragate mortar. Silex and | 
silica are synonymous terms. 
: 


S. P. D. (Spartanburg, Pa.).—(1.) ViouetT Ink is 
best made by simply dissolving in water the soluble 
aniline violet sold by dealers in aniline colors. (2.) 
An Ex.rxrr or Crmiciruea AND Iron scarcely ap- | 
pears to be a desirable preparation. First, because 
black cohosh contains a good deal of tannin, which 
would have to be removed before iron could be 
mixed with it. The necessity of so doing would 
not, it is true, be an absolute bar to the preparation, | 
but there are good reasons for objecting to the ex- 
hibition of black cohosh in the form of an elixir. | 
They are that the active principles of the drug, 
being soluble in strong alcohol, and only partly so 
in the same menstruum diluted, an elixir would, of | 
necessity, be but an imperfect representation of | 
the virtues of the medicine. 


Y. X. (4iikhart, Ind.).— : 
~ HALL’s Sovution or Strycunra-~ 


Pure strychnia in crystals........ 16 grains. 
Water, , 
MIBOUOL Of CBCR .. ...-05....25 008 T46 ounces. 
Comp. tincture of cardamoms, 

Acetic acid, of each..°..25...52.. 4 drachms. 


Dissolve and filter. Each fluid ounce contains one 
grain of strychnia. “Dose, twenty to thirty drops. 
The British Pharmacopeia gives the name of solu- 
tion of strychnia to a liquid containing four grains ~ 
of strychnia to the flaid ounce. Other formul® of 
various strengths are also to be found in formularies,® 
but not one of them is officinal. . 
hae bs 2 198g a_ wallets 
R. R. (Montreal, Canada).—Rucdwktien Re 
MEDIES. The manufacturer of the Lifé Balsam you 
mention has not published his formula, and it is not 
likely that he will. It is said, however, that the 


oi} 


TT 
\ 


| by another, 


| even that of economy. 


principal ingredients of the balsam are sarsaparilla | 


and iodide of potassium In regard to your request 
for a remedy that we can recommend for that most 


' property on keeping. 


refractory disease, we shall call your attention to a | 


collection of all the various therapeutic agents in 


common use, which was published in THe Druc- | 


G@Ists* CIRCULAR, last December, page 207. As you 
claim to be a constant reader, the list cannot have 
escaped you, and when you read it again, you will 
probably come to the conclusion that the safest plan 
afier all is to consult a physician; for a complaint 


| that is said to be cured by so many different and 


even contradictory kinds of treatment, must present 


a variety of character and peculiarities with which | 


only a competent doctor is able successfully to 


| contend. 


Muritto BarKx.—M. #4. Thompson (Lowell, Mass.) 
confirms the information already received. He says: 
‘** Murillo Bark is the California Soaptree bark. The 
botanical name is Quillaya Saponaria. It is only 


| received on tbis annoying change, relate their ex- 


used externally, I think, as a medicine. I have never | 


used it myself, but have sold it for the last two 


| years.” 
Hl. A. C. (Sing Sing, N. ¥.) —MEMBERSHIP OF 
|THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Every pharmaceutist and druggist of good moral 


and professional standing, whether in business on 


Northern localities. 


| placed near the front of the store, and subjected to 


his own account, retired from business, or employed | 


who, after duly con- 


sidering the objects of the Association and the obli- | 
gations of its Constitution and By-laws, is willing to | 


subscribe to them, is eligible to membership. The 
application for membership is to be made in writing, 
and must be endorsed by two members of the Asso- 
ciation in good standing. The initiation fee is Five 
Dollars ; the yearly contribution is the same, and 
both sums, or Ten Dollars, are to be paid by every 
applicant before he can become a member. Mem- 
bers are entitled, on the payment by each of Five 
Dollars, to receive a certificate of membership, 
signed by the President, one Vice-President, Per- 
manent Secretary, and Treasurer, at the same time 


| covenanting to return it to the proper officer on re- 


linquishing connection with the Association. 


A.M. (Tulare City, Cala.).—SuLPHURK AURATUM, 
or golden sulphur, is one of the old synonyms for 
golden sulphuret of antimony. Itis difficult, how- 
ever, to say whether such was the preparation called 
for in the instance mentioned, as you fail to give 
any sort of information besides the mere name, and 
even that scarcely correct in appearance. The pre- 
scription should haye been copied in full, directions 
and all, to afford us a reasonable opportunity of 
coming to the meaning of the obscure term with 


| some degree of certainty. 


A, A. (Piqua, O.).—To DETANNATE ELIXIRs, ETC., 
the best method is to employ the peroxide of iron in 
the manner described in THE Druaeists’ CIRCULAR 


of January, 1877, page 25. The substitution of 


albumen cannot be recommended, for it is liable to 
several objections, and presents no advantage, not 
Albumen has no effect on 
the gallic acid which nearly always accompanies 
tannin, and is equally prejudicial in elixirs that are 
intended to contain chalybeates. Besides, as it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to stop the ad- 
dition of albumen just in time, the liquors would 
contain an excess of it that would have to be re 
moved by boiling. Lastly,white of eggs—-we presume 
such is the form of albumen to which allusion is 
made—contains also mucus or uncoagulable matter, 
and saline substances which would remain in the 
elixir. Objections of alike nature, although some- 
what different in some particulars, can be made 
against the use of gelatine for removing tannin from 
vegetable solutions. Hydrated oxide of iron is the 
best, if notthe only, agent that can be employed 
with advantage for detannating elixirs. 


CorKs FOR VESSELS CONTAINING GLYCERINE.— 
D. H. G. (Seneca Falis, N. Y.), in answer to a late 
query, recommends to dip the corks in a solution of 
paraffine in naphtha, and to allow the volatile liquid 
to evaporate before the corks are used. This will 
prevent the glycerine from leaking through the stop- 
pers and soiling the labels and wrappers. The 
remedy is a simple one and has all the appearance 
of being effective. 


x (Delafield, Wis.).—We know of no work pub- 
lished on PHARMACEUTICAL JURISPRUDENCE. If 


| there is any such, perhaps some of our correspond- 


ents will be able to name it. 


“R. OC. (Columbus, Ga.).—GLYOHROLE OF NITRATE 
oF BrsuvTH. “Dr, Balmanno “Squire's. article was 
printéd in tah in “Tak DRudarsrs’Ormouvar for 
Jihudry, 187%, page I aiid a further discussion of 
t topic 18 te We “found in (he February num- 
bef//page 36. “Phe wholesubjectis very interesting, 
but itis%6 fhorowetily treated “inethe ‘two papers 


alluded to that scarcely anything remains to be said | 


at present. ‘Mr. John Williams’nidkes the glycerole 
by dissolving the crystallized! nitrate of bismuth in 
five times its weight of pure glycerine. The pre- 


| leaves with one pint of simple elixir. 
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paration, freshly made, is miscible with water with- 


out producing a turbid solution, but it soon loses that 
It has also the disadvantage 
of behaving in a very unpleasant manner when it is 
subjected to even moderate heat. CRYsTALLIZED 
NirRATE OF BismMUTH may be prepared by follow- 
ing the officinal process for making the subnitrate, 
up to the second addition of nitric acid. Then, in- | 
stead of adding water and ammonia to the acid | 
solution, the liquid is to be gently evaporated on a) 
sand bath until a pellicle forms onits surface. It 
is, at that time, set aside to cool slowly, and after 
twenty-four hours the mother liqnors are decanted 
off, and the crystals dried on bibulous paper. 


CRYSTALLIZATION OF SyRuPS.—Nedl & Garrison 
(Henderson, Texas), in reference to a communication 


perience in the same direction, and propose a simple 
and effectual remedy for the difficulty. It may be 
remarked that both our correspondents live in | 
Southern latitudes, where the phenomenon observed | 
is probably more noticeable than m our more | 
Say V. & G.; ‘For a long 
time our syrups of every kind would begin to crys- 
tallize soon after being made, although prepared 
exactly according to the United States Dispensatory. 
At last it occurred to our minds that, as they were 


a pretty strong light through the window, the light 
might have something to do with it. By experi- 
menting, we found that equal quantities of the same | 
syrup in similar bottles being placed differently, 

those near the window would begin to crystallize 

in two or three days, while those placed thirty or, 
forty feet back in the store remained unchanged for | 
months.” 


B. A. L. (Cincinnati, O.).—(.) An Exrxtr oF Ma- 
rico cannot be recommended as a very efficient pre- 
paration, for the active principles of the drug are 
but slightly soluble in the menstruum appropriate 
for an elixir. Yetasimple elixir of matico might | 
be made by exhausting two ounces of the powdered 
A compound | 
elixir of matico might be made in a similar manner | 
by adding to the matico leaves other drugs possess- 
ing like properties, such as pareira brava, uva ursi, 
etc. (2.) No satisfactory formula can be recom- | 
mended. (3.) About the nostrum in question we 
know nothing further concerning its composition 
than what is said in the advertisement, and that | 
truly is not much. 


Sweer Nirre A@eain.—W. H. V. (Dover, N. #H.) 
writes: ‘‘A few days since I received the following 
prescription: 


Tincture of cinnamon............ 2 drachms. 
lodide of potassium......... 2% : 
Sweet spirit of nitre ..... ...... 12 

Tincture of digitalis............ 3 

Water «i 0<.sk;3'- 8.09. 26 ounces. 


This was dispensed by my clerk, and delivered to 
the customer, who returned after being absent about 
half an hour, saying that the bottle had exploded in 
his pocket. Was there a chemical reaction between 
the iodide of potassium and the sweet nitre, and if 
so, what was the nature of it?”’ 


[ANswHR.—The reaction occurred probably be- 
tween the sweet spirit of nitre and the iodide, and 
also the two tinctures. It has long been known that 
sweet nitre is incompatible with iodide of potassium, 
as it sets free some of its iodine. The other reaction, | 
that of the same liquid with substances containing 
tannin, like uva ursi, cinnamon or digitalis is of 
more recent discovery. Attention was called to it 
for the first time, we believe, during the past year. 
In a paper published in THE Drueeists’ CiRCULAR 
of May, 1876, page 86, Mr. Creuss attributed the 
action to an oxidation of the tannin by the sweet 
spirit of mitre. The effect appears to vary according 
to the age or purity of the ethereal preparation, 
which is known to be very changeable and fluctuat- 
ingin quality. Sometimes the reaction is extremely 
violent, while at others it is scarcely perceptible. 
The cause of it is at present but imperfectly known, 
although the fact has been remarked by several ob- 
servers. | 


W. 8S. C. (Baltimore, Md.).—The formula of the 
‘iqueur”’ in question has not been published by 
the reverend fathers who manufacture it so suc- 
cessfully. 


How To OpEN aN AmMoNnIA Borrie.—W. C, NV. 
(Boise City, Idaho) proposes the following method: 
‘** Put a towel over the stopper and top of the bottle; 
then with a monkey wrench gradually twist the 
stopper out.’’ Our correspondent fails to explain 
why the stopper of an ammonia bottle should be 
more amenable to mechanical force, and less liable 
to break when the wrench is applied, than any other 
stopper under the same circumstances. 


B. (Butfalo, N. Y.).—Your query in regard to the 
improvement of the blacking which you manufac- 
ture for the trade is one of those that can best be | 
answered by a chemist, after due examination. To | 


| THE Drueeists’ CIRCULAR? 
| what tin is soluble, so that it can be used for cover- 
| ing the necks of bottles.” 
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remedy the inherent defect of your product will ne- 


cessitate a chemical comparison of its composition 


with that of the articles sold by your competitors 
Otherwise, all improvement suggested for an un- 
known compound like yours, would only be guess 
work, likely to lead to nothing but disappointment. 


G. W. H. (Manhattan, Kansas) sends us a receipt 
for making an ink of the variety known as Niero- 
SINE INK. It slightly differs from other formulas 
which have already appeared in our columns. It is 
as follows: 


INP eT OGIN Oi 5:c1a¥7 saath atetieotlae . .10 grains. 

Alcohol seg giae fds sou is. cee 2 drachms. 

Water. sufficient to complete....... 2 ounces. 
Mix. Jet stand for two days, shaking often, and 


filter. It isnot acopyingink. When the writing is 
blottered immediately it becomes rather bluish; if 


| left to dry it is black, and is not affected by water or 


saliva. The ink is liable to freeze, but no decompo- 
sition ensues, for after thawing it 1s as good as be- 
fore. As all may know who have used similar inks, 
nigrosine, or soluble aniline black, makes an excel- 
lent writing fluid, especially adapted to steel pens, 
upon which it has no corrosive effect, while it clogs 
them perhaps less than any other fluid. Its bluish 
appearance, however, is to some persons unpleasant. 

P. W. (New York).—Hart’s CompounpD E.rxir. 
for disguising the taste of quinia, is unknown to 
us; butin the back numbers of Tue Drugaists’ 
CIRCULAR several formule are to be found for the 
Compound Elixir of Taraxacum—a preparation re- 
puted to be excellent for the same purpose, 


F. (Fort Smith, Ark..—To make a clear solution 
of MuRIATE or TIN from the salt, it is only ne es- 
sary to add muriatic acid in quantity just sufficient 
to overcome the cloudiness which makes its appear- 
ance when the salt is dissolved in more than a cer- 
tain proportion of water. See also THe Drue- 


| GISTS’ CIROULAR for last December, page 205. 


Liquip Tin Foiu.—M. £. ' Albany, N. Y.) writes: 
There is such an article as ‘liquid tin foil,’ but we 
cannot find out who keeps it. Every one that we have 
inquired of answers, ‘Don't know!’ Can youtell us, 


| or will you propose the query to the readers of 


Perhaps you know in 


[ANSweER.—Tin is freely solub'e in mercury, and 
is used when so dissolved for silvering mirrors by 
the old process, as it 1s called now. It is not prob- 
able, however, that it could be used in that shape 
for the purpose mentioned. Perhaps our readers 
may have something better to suggest.] 


CONCERNING THE PRESCRIPTION FiLtp.—Zeaus 
says: ‘Should a prescription file be open to public 
inspection? Doctors disagree. We assert that no 
physician has the right to look at another’s pre- 
scription, and if he wishes to see one of his own, he 
should ask the pharmaceutist for it. 

[ANSWER.—AS a matter of principle, your opinion 
appears to be correct. Since physicians claim to 
own their prescriptions and to give only their cus- 
tody to the pharmaceutist, it is difficult to under- 
stand what right one doctor can have to overhaul 
another’s property without his consent. ] 


A, EF. D. (Galesburg, [is.),—A simple receipt for a 
good TABLE SAUCE was given in THE Drugatsts’ 
CrrcuLar for September, 1876, page 160. Another, 
more complicated, but producing something similar 
to the WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, is to be found in the 
number of September, 1875, page 161. 


J. A. C. (Hamilton, Canada.)\—The NeutrraLizina 
Mixture to which you allude is probably the same 
as the following, a preparation much used in the 
Western States: 


NEUTRALIZING CORDIAL. 
Rhubarb, coarsely powdered 
Carbonate of potassa.... 


2 ounces 
9 & 
2 


Golden ‘seal te ethene teae eee: 1 ounce. 
AMNMAMON. . oo ade sce ek cel ee. eae t honk 
SUQAr vce cee dae salon tree 4 pounds. 
MOTADO Vic ontt anc iolencl= ac seco aes .---. 1 gallon. 


sdiatehers 20 minims 


Oil of peppermint .. 


Macerate the rhubarb, golden seal, and cinnamon in 
half a gallon of the brandy for six hours at a gentle 


| heat; then transfer the mass to a percolator and dis- 


place first with the remainder of the brandy, and 
afterward with enough water to complete one gal 
lon of percolate. To this add the carbonate of po- 


| tassa, the sugar, and the oil of peppermint, previously 


rubbed with sufficient of the sugar to absorb it 
Lastly, when the sugar has dissolved, filter the 
liquor through paper. Some substitute diluted alco- 
hol for brandy; by so doing, the preparation is less 


| expensive, but to the taste less pleasant. 


C. W. K. (Peterboro.)\—BENT GLAss For SHOW 
CASES Can, we presume, be procured from manufac 
turers of show cases or dealers in druggists’ store 
fixtures. You will find the address of several in the 
advertising columns of THe Drve@earsts’ CrgcuLan. 
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FREEZING OF SHow BorrLEes.—Proprietor, in re- 
ference to a query regarding the above, writes that 
if itis desired to prevent the destruction of the globe 
by the freezing of its contents, it is only necessary 
to remove the stopper from the neck of each bottle. 
““The expansion of the water,” he says, ‘‘ or liquid 
rather, during the act of freezing, ordinarily dis- 
places enough of the liquid to save the bottle. Ex- 
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| 
| 


periment and a thermometer may give a limit.” | 


We are afraid the method proposed will afford but 
very limited protection against breakage, as every 
one may have observed that vessels offering better 
facilities for the expansion of forming ice than a 
show globe are frequently broken when they are, 
full of water, left outside in cold weather. Even a 
common wooden pail, which by its shape may be 
said to be well adapted to leave room for expansion, 
is often seen with its bottom burst ont from the 
effect of freezing water. This may be understood 
by considering the way in which congelation usually 
takes place: a crust of ice forms at first on the sur- 
face of the water, 
ness, assuming a curved shape in measure as more 
ice forms inside. If the freezing process goes on, 
a point is soon reached at which the upper stratum 
of ice offers more resistance than the bottom of 
the pail, and this gives way, being the weakest part 
of the vessel. In a similar manner to this homely 
illustration show bottles would no doubt be broken, 
even when left open, if they were exposed to a tem- 


perature low enough to congeal all, or the greatest 


part, of their contents. The effect of an addition of 
glycerine and alcohol, as recommended in the last 
number of the Crrcunar, is twofold. It not only 
lowers the freezing point, but, as the two liquids 


contract on becoming colder, owing to that proper- | 
ty, they offset to a certain extent the expansion | 


occurring when the water congeals. It must be 
understood that the correspondent who sent the 
query we are discussing resides in a locality where 
a cold of 32 degrees below zero is not unfrequent. 


S. K. F. (Lockport, N. Y.) wishes to know how to 
make TRANSPARENT PAINTFOR GLASS. The colors 
desired are blue, red, green, and yellow, and must 
not be apt tofade. We are afraid nothing short of 
fire-staining will answer all the conditions required. 
A somewhat rude sort of window staining, such as 
may be seen in some of those churches that are but 
ill provided with this world’s riches, is made by 
applying to the glass, with a little piece of cotton 
wadding, the appropriate pigment ground in oil and 
turpentine. The colors thus obtained are as fast as 
paint can make them, but they lack transparency. 
Another way would be to coat the glass with a var- 
nish colored with some of the aniline dyes; in that 
manner perfect transparency would be secured, but 
the colors would not be permanent. 


THIELMAN’S Drops.—Z. F. (New York) writes: 
‘Hager, in his Pharmaceutical Manual, gives the 
following: 


TinctURA ANTICHOLERICA THIELMANNI. 


Tincture of ipecac... ... . 5 parts 
Oil of peppermint. ...............--- Bin ate 
Tincture of opium and saffron,...... 2% 
Ethereal tincture of valerian......... LOR ce 


This is probably the formula sought after. GermaD 
druggists sell this tincture to their German customers 
under the name of Zhielman’s Tropfen.’ [The 
information is no doubt correct, and is thankfully ac- 
knowledged. In regard to Bombay root, the sur- 
mises of our correspondent are confirmed by other 
communications, which are published elsewhere in 
the present number.] 


TINCTURE OF IODINE AND SULPHITE OF SODA.— 
F.D., M. D. (Marshall, Texas), writes: ‘In the fol- 
lowing mixture, when finished, all color of iodine 
is lost, and the solution is perfectly colorless and 
translucent. Is iodide of sodium formed, and what 
chemical change takes place? 


Sulphite of soda. ............. 1 drachm. 

GVCORING) <i cite ate saitmsd sete = 3 3 fluid drachms. 

Tincture of iodine............. Bea $5 - 
Mix. For external use.” 


[ANswEeR.—When iodine and sulphite of soda are 
brought into contact in equivalent proportions, the 
reaction is of a very simple character. Sulphate of 
soda and hydriodic acid are formed according to the 
following equation: 

NaO.SO,+1+HO=Na0.SO,+-HI. 
But, as in the present case there is an excess 
of sulphite of soda, it is quite probable that a sec- 
ondary reaction will take place between the hydrio- 


dic acid and the sulphite, whereby iodide of sodium | 


will be formed and sulphurous acid displaced. But 
since we have quite an excess of sulphite of soda, 
which is capable of absorbing another equivalent of 
sulphurous acid, the gas will not be likely to be 
evolved unless it be slowly and in small quantities.] 


UNFERMENTED WINE.—F. G. 
writes: 
wine?’ 
thing? 


S. (Kittanning, Pa.) 
“Ts there such a thing as ‘unfermented 
That is, chemically can there be such a 
I had occasion, recently, to discuss this 


matter, and took the negative, basing my position 
on the fact that grape juice or any other juice 
cannot be converted into wine without the action of 
fermentation.” 

([AnswerR.—There is no such thing, chemically or 


and gradually increases in thick- | 


| drink it for the first time soon find out. 


otherwise, as unfermented wine; the name itself 
implies a contradiction, for if the liquid is unfer- 
mented it is not wine, it is must; and if it is wine, 


itis fermented. At onetime, we believe, an article | 
was offered for sale under that name, but it was 1n | 


fact unfermented grape juice, preserved by the 
method known to most druggists for the purpose of 
keeping fruit-juices in general. When just pressed 
from the grape, the juice has an extremely pleasant 


taste, sweet and slightly acid, but 1t possesses also de- | 


as strangers to it who 
If left to 
itself, it begins to ferment in a few hours without 
any addition, differing in that respect from malt 
liquors, which need yeast to start fermentation. The 
assertion that the wine partaken of on a well-known 
occasion, narrated in the Bible, 
grape-juice is preposterous. No one who has lived 
in wine-growing countries can listen to such an 
assertion without laughing or shrugging his shoul- 
ders. Admitting that the guests were not able to 
tell must from wine by the taste alone, they would 
soon have been reminded of the difference by its 
effects; and the theory advanced that Jews of that 
period knew how to preserve must indefinitely, re- 
minds one of the traditional picture in which 
Abraham was represented holding a pistol in his 
hand to sacrifice his son Isaac.] 


cided laxative properties, 


H. N. (Campti, La.)\—Your communication in re- 
gard to the MapsTonE has been received. The par- 
ticulars related concerning the stone, which appear 


to be quite familiar to you, confirm the supposition | 


that these stones are simply bezoars. As you prob- 


ably know, the concretions found in the stomachs | 


or intestines of animals were in olden times credited 
with miraculous properties. 
rather neglected; yet from time to time facts come 
to the surface which tend to show that either there 
really was something in bezoars, or that all faith in 
them is not entirely lost. For the information of 
such of our readers as may wish to investigate, we 
add the name and address of the person whom you 
cite as possessing a madstone as asort of heirloom. 
It is Alfred Gibson, Esq., Apling P. O., Columbia 
Co., Georgia. 


C. N. (Hamilton, Canada.)—The following is said 
to be a good receipt. It can be used with a pen: 


RepDwoop’s Markine INK. 
Nitrate of silver...... 1 ounce. 
Crystallized carbonate of soda 144 ounces. 
Tartaric acid .... .. ......... 8 scruples. 
Ammonia, sufficient. 
Liquid archil.... 
White sugar ..:... . .......58 
Gum arabic, powdered 12 drachms. 
Water, sufficient to complete.. 6 fluid ounces. 
Dissolve the nitrate of silver and the carbonate of 
soda in separate portions of distilled water, mix the 
solutions, collect and wash the resulting precipitate, 


4 fluid drachms. 
4 drachms. 


mix it ina mortar with the tartaric acid, and add to | 


it enough ammonia to make a clear solution, Then 
add to it the sugar, the gum arabic, the liquid ar- 
chil, and enough distilled water to complete the 
measure directed. 


D. (Hornelisville, N. Y.) asks: What will remove 
NITRATE OF SILVER STAINS FROM A WEDGEWOOD 
Mortar. He has tried, he says, several things, but 
has failed in every attempt. In reply, we answer 
that ordinary silver stains can generally be removed 
from mortars with strong nitric acid; the vessel is 
to be immediately washed with an abundance of pure 
water. Sometimes it is necessary to use a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda or cyanide of potassium, 
but the common black stain is almost always dis- 
solved by the strong acid. 


A QUESTION oF LaBEL.—L. 8. S. (Arcadia, Iowa) 
asks: ‘‘Isitright to label any prescription bottle 
with a poison label, unless ordered by the physician, 
when directions for its use haye been given to the 
patient or nurse?”’ 

[ANswER.—That depends altogether on the cir- 
cumstances of the case. When a preparation to be 


taken internally is dispensed, it is not the custom to | 


label it ‘‘ poison”? unless the doctor so directs in the 
prescription. Thereason is obvious enough: nervous 
patients would be frightened by seeing such a labe) 
unexpectedly affixed to their medicine, and might 
think that some mistake has occurred. Besides, it is 
frequently the case that physicians desire to ad- 
minister potent medicaments without letting their 
patients know their character. In regard to prepa- 
rations for external use, it will be conceded that, as 


arule, itisasafe practice to add the poison label | 


whenever a mistake in the administration of the 
mixture would be likely to cause great danger or 
death. The instance which you offer, of a liniment 
composed of half its volume of fluidextract of aco- 
nite, besides chloroform and laudanum, may be said 
to be one in which great caution is necessary. But 
even in such cases every druggist has to use judg- 
ment and discrimination.] 


A DaNnaEROUS DisinFECTANT.—Under that head- 
ing acommunication from Philadelphia appeared 
in Tue D. C., last June, page 109. In that instance 
it seems that nothing particular was observed while 


Of late they have been | 


CIRCULAR AND 


the powder was being prepared, but the package ex- 
ploded soon after it had been delivered. The re- 
ceipt for that explosive disinfectant must haye found 
its way in some formulary or other, for this month 
we receive a letter from another part of the country 
in regard to that identical compound. Says A Sub- 
scriber (Chicago, Ilis.): ‘‘ Will you be kind enough 
to tell me what are the chemical reactions taking 
place in the followmg mixture: 


Permanganate of potassa, 

Oxalic acid, 

Black oxide of manganese, of each equal parts. 
The prescription was taken to one drug store, and 
the whole was placed ina mortar and rubbed to- 
gether, and the effect was an explosion. Being 


| aware that the compound is a dangerous one, I was 
was unfermented 


more cautious when the prescription came to me, for 


| Ipowdered the ingredients separately, and mixed 


them with a spatula.” 

The chemical reactions which occur were explained 
in Tur Druaeists’ CrrcuLaR at the time when the 
first communication wasreceived. Itis unnecessary 
to here repeat them, further than to say that the ex- 
plosion is caused by a sudden transformation of the 
oxalic acid into carbonic acid gas, owing to the ox- 
idating effects of both the permanganate of potassa 
and peroxide of manganese. In the Philadelphia 
case the disruption took place soon after the com- 


| pound had left the pharmaceutist’s counter, while 


our Chicago correspondent says nothing of a subse- 
quent explosion. This may be due to the difference 
of temperature between Philadelphia in May and 
Chicago in February; but if there is any virtue in 
permanganate of potassa, we incline to think that 
the Chicago powder will explode yet, if it is only 
kept long enough. From the accounts received, no 
serious accident appears to have happened. Neyvyer- 
theless, druggists will do well to be on their guard; 
andif the next time that the prescription is pre™ 
sented to a pharmaceutist, he can ascertain how the 
mixture originated, we have no doubt many will be 
interested to know how it has happened to gain 
such popularity. 


R.W. H.(Blandinsoville, Tils.).—To Gioss LINens, 
Suirt Fronts, eto, Allusion to that frequently 
recurring laundry question was made in the Febru- 
ary number of the CrrouLaR, page 43. Instead of 
the paraftine there recommended, white wax or sper- 
maceti may be used with the same results, although 
they are more expensive. 


W. D. (Rockville, Conn.).—Tue manipulation to 
which you refer was the following; 


Syrup oF Ipecac. 


Fluid extract of ipecac.......... 2 fluid ounces. 
Sugariges.qescaes cal ws pet aeeiee 26 ounces. 
Water... ae eanle eta deen reek 16 Es 


Mix the extract with the water, let the mixture 
stand, with occasional agitation, for several hours; 
filter it, and add the sugar, which is to be dissolved 
with a gentle heat. 

The formula you communicate appears to be of 
some value. We print it below, as it may be useful 
to some of the readers of THz DrRuGGISTS’ CIRCULAR: 


DysPEPSIA REMEDY. 


Subnitrate of bismuth................ 2 ounces. 
Powdered jamaica ginger ... .......- Q. ss 

as QUIN ALAVIC IG: oa. outers avons Rives 
Bicarbonate of soda ........... ueRe TE 
Powdered ‘SUgaP eels = io. ha clea ee Ce eae 


Mix thoroughly, and sift. Dose, a teaspoonful m 


water twice daily. 


We are indebted to Mr. Hans M. Wrxper for the 
following information: 


Dr. SIBLY’s REANIMATING SOLAR TINCTURE. 

According to the specification, dated May 7th, 
1795, number 2049, it is made as follows: 

One ounce each of Canada balsam, olibanum, 
aniseed, comfrey, sage; two ouuces each of simaruba, 
rosemary, valerian; half an ounce each of cloves, 
galangal, gentian, elder flowers, sassafras, coch- 
learia; two drachms of aloes; one drachm of nutmeg; 
half a pound of chamomile flowers; one pound of 
sugar; saffron, no quantity given; alcohol, q. 8. for 
digestion and distillation, and 40 gold leaves. _. 

The Lunar Tincture is not described, but is no 
doubt the above with 40 silver leaves instead of gold 
leaves. 


SoLUTION OF MECONATE OF MORPHIA. 

The late W. Procter, Jr., recommends the fol- 
lowing process: Opium is exhausted with water, 
evaporated, filtered, and the meconic acid precipi- 
tated by acetate of lead. Decompose the lead salt 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, filter and heat till all sul- 
phuretted odor is expelled. The filtrate from the 
meconate of lead is treated with suphuric acid to 
separate the excess of lead, filtered, and the mor- 
phia, etc., precipitated by. careful, addition of 


ammonia. Dissolve this:impure morphia in the hot: 


solution of meconic acid and. sufficient water and 
alcohol to. the measure... Proportions: powdered 
opium, 5 troy ounces; stronger alcohol, 1 pint; water 
sufficient to make it measure 3 pints. Prof. Procter 
does not believe that it is superior to deodorized 
tincture of opium. 


CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


|} sAMAC and TooTHACHE Root. 


H. P. P. (Claremont, id” Wave following are 
given in formularies: 


TrnotTuRE OF IopipE oF Iron. 


. 


L. ‘Todide of..iron ..-)...seamewie Gate 1 drachm, 
Alcohol...... ...- 1 fluid ounce. 
Distilled water’...3..2s00s0g 1 5“ st 

II. Sulphate of iron.............. 8 parts 
Iodide of potassium.......... 10” “* 
Alcohol, 87 p. ¢......-- pa 


Triturate the salts separately, and then together; 
add the alcohol, and filter. The first preparation 
contains about half a drachm of iodide of iron to the 


| fluid ounce, and the second the same quantity of 


the salt to each ounce in weight. 


Bombay Roor.—From information communicated 
by several correspondents, in answer to a query 
published in the February number of the CrrcuLAr, 
it appears that Bombay root is one of the vulgar 
names of Galangal, Galanga major vel minor. It is 
also called CATARRH Root, East Inpi4 Root, Kas- 
It is sold by ped- 
dlers in the streets of some Western cities for the 
purpose of curing the ailments which its names in- 
dicate, as well asa number of other disorders. In 
fact, as is well known, galangal is a good stimulant 
aromatic, resembling ginger in its effects. For the 
above information we are indebted to W. L.H, 


(Chicago, Iil.), Item (Ashland, Mass.), F, V. C. (Day- 


ton, 0.), A. G. V. (Chicago, Ill.) 


A JocosE CoRRESPONDENT.—G. (Grand Rapids, 
O.) writes: 
pronounced with a soft c, why not say also pharma- 
sopeeia ? (2.) In reference to the inquiry, how to 
turn dark hair gray, I find that forty-nine years’ 
time is doing it for me, and leaves a permanent 
color.” [The first argument will be entitled to con- 
sideration when our correspondent quotes an Eng- 
lish word in which the syllable ‘‘ co’ is pronounced 
*s0,”? leaving out of course words of French origin 
Epekiod with the French g. As to the process of 
turning hair gray, it is extremely probable that our 
inquirer was familiar with it before addressing his 
question. ] 


L. A. D. (New Orleans, La.).—Two good books 
for beginners in chemistry are FownEs’ Elementary 
Chemistry, and ArrrreLp’s Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry. The price of each is $2.75 cloth, and $3.25 
leather, at which rates they can be obtained from 
Joun NEwTon, care of Tur Druaaists’ CIRCULAR, 
From the same person, another correspondent, S. 
(Troy, N. Y.), can procure the following works on 
perfumery: CooLgy’s Practical Treatise on Per- 
fumery, price $1.50, cloth; and DussANozr’s Practical 
Guide for the Perfumer, price $5.00. 


A. G. V. (Chicago, Iil.).—Many thanks for the in- 
formation, As you may see, we make use of it 
elsewhere. Youare mistaken, however, in regard 
to the second substance. The plant referred to was 
Indian root, a synonym of Galangal, and not Indian 
quinine, avegetable with which we are not unac- 
quainted. In reply to your queries, we answer that 
Dog FENNEL is one of the vulgar names of Anthe- 
mis Cotula, also called mayweed and wild chamo- 


wile. It is very common inthis country. The other 


plant is unknown tous. We publish the question 
in another part of these columns, where it is most 
likely to attract the attention of some of the well- 
informed correspondents of the CrRcULAR. 


B. W. (Salem, Mass.).—A formula for “making” 
ELIxir oF CALISAYA BARK was given in the Janu- 
ary number of Tue Druaeaists’ CrrcuLAR, page 25, 


Liquip SLATING FoR BracKkBoarDs.—J. G. N, 
(Abilene, Kansas) kindly communicates the follow- 
ing receipts, which, we doubt not, will be of service 
to some of the readers of the Crrcunar. The 
first one he has sold for several years with perfect 
satisfaction to those who have used it, and he re- 
commends it asa practical working formula. The 
second is the preparation formerly used by a gentle- 
man when principal of schools in the Hast, and said 
by him to be superior to all others. 


Te Alcohol) 95 D.C. .uisenemenen? aoe 4 pints. 
Shellagsn a esssew 5 miecpisles oe 8 ounces 
Lampblack (Germantown)...... 12 drachms. 
Ultramarine blue .............. 20 = 
Powdered rotten stone..... ,--. 4ounces. 
Powdered pumice stone ....... 6 “ 

II. Alcohol, 95 p. ¢ 1 gallon. 
Shellac: detesei:. 555 veceeen ase 1 pound. 
Best ivory JBGE ..c5.¢ ciate «mssciasie 8 ounces. 
Finest emery flour. .............5 “ 
Ultramarine DING, ... cpyietatee Mase ase Se wes 


Make a perfect solution of the shellac in the alco- 
hol before adding the other articles. To apply the 
slating, have the surface smooth and perfectly free 
from grease; shake well the bottle containing the 
preparation, and pour out a small quantity only into 
a small dish, and apply it with a new flat varnish- 


brush as rapidly as possible. Keep the bottle well 
corked, and shake it up each time before pouring 
out the liquid. . | 

+ i 


[March, 1877, 


‘*(1.) If pharmaceutical is correctly 


| 


» swell when made into pills. 
' probably owing to some vegetable powder. 


March, 1877. | 


J. K. (Monroeville, 0.).—The BENZOATED TINC- 
TURE USED FoR PrerFumeERY is (sensibly) of the 
same strength as the officinal tincture of benzoin, 
which is made by macerating six troy ounces of 


| powdered benzoin in two pints of alcohol, and filter- 
| ing through paper. 


C. BE. B. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) A person making 
inquiries in regard to the character of another 


should at least sign his own name, if he wishes to | 
| have his request considered. 
the Exrxir or CALISAYA BARK WITH IRON AND | 


(2.) A formula for 


BismutH was published in THe Drouaeeists’ Crrcu- 
LAR of May, 1872, page 87. (8.) The publishers of 
the Dispensatory are the only persons who can 
answer your question. 

J. M. J. (Reading, Pa.).—The acid is unknown to 
us. It appears somewhat odd that you should have 
kept it instock at one time and yet have forgotten 
the name of the house from which it was procured. 
The label must have been very thin to have been so 
soon destroyed. 

E. 8S. G. (Fort Plain, N. Y.).—You will find the 
topic of BLur Guass treated somewhat in extenso 
im another part of the present number. 


L. L. S. (Germantown, O.).—BALSAM DE MALTHA 


| isthe name of an old preparation, very similar to 


the compound tincture of benzoin, which is now 


| generally dispensed in its place. 


C. A. 8. sss) 


(Toledo, C.) writes as follows: 


| Speaking of SweLLrNne Pruts, I had a specimen of 
| powdered extract of nux vomica a few days ago 
| which, on being made into pills, would, ina few 


_ hours, swell to nearly twice the original size. 


I 
think the cause in this case was some foreign sub- 


| stance, as the extract was not wholly soluble in 


alcohol, but left as residue a white powder, which 


, may have been added to keep the extract in powder. 


_ I thought it might be sugar of milk. 


What would 
be an easy way to determine this? (2.) Some time 
since reference was made in the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ to Gum Tamarac, and it was stated that 
the article generally sold wasa dark brown sub- 
stance resembling an extract. This is true, for I 
saw a sample from a New York drug house which 
kept but a few days before it became mouldy and 
had to be thrown away. Butthe genuine gum is 
quite different ; itis nearly white, clear and trans- 


' parent, entirely insoluble in water, but readily 


soluble in alcohol. When fresh it is very sticky and 
not quite solid, but it hardens by age ; it is formed 
of a juice which exudes from fissures im the bark, 
and concretes.” 

[ANswER.—(1.) Sugar of milk may be recognized 
by its property of forming mucic acid on being 
treated with weak nitric acid, and of being easily 
transformed into glucose, which can be identified 
by its actfon on the solution of cuprotartrate of 
potassa. It isnot likely, however, to be the adul- 
terant in the present instance, for it is not liable to 
The action is more 


(2.) 


' Neither of the two products appears to be fairly 


' called a resin. 


entitled to the name of Gum Tamarac. The first 
is, avowedly, simply an extract; and the second 
should, according to your description, properly be 
(8.) The explosive character of a 
mixture of glycerine with permanganate of potassa 
is, we believe, generally known to druggists. It 
has been, more than once, commented upon in the 
columns of THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


A, D. P. (Danbury, Conn.).—POWDERED MBatT, 
Your idea is by no means impracticable, for pow- 
dered meat has been in use for some time in some 
European hospitals. The head apothecary of the 
hospital of Bordeaux, France, described, a few 
years since, a process for preparing and administer- 
ing the powder in question. The fresh meat is 
finely chopped, spread upon muslin, and rapidly 
dried in a current?of air. A friable mass is formed, 
which readily yields a brown, nearly odorless 
powder, possessing a feeble saline taste, and of 
which one part represents about five parts of fresh 
meat. It is administered to adults by adding a tea- 
spoonful of it toa cup of beef tea or soup, or by 
spreadingit uponbread. for children it is mixed 
with the ingredients for biscuits and baked like or- 
dinary pastry. As you justly remark, extract of 
beef contains but little, if any, of the nutritive 
principles of meat. As to the dessication in vacuo 
which you suggest, it is doubtful whether that 
method would answer as well for drying solids as 
for eyaporating liquids. If steam power be avyaila- 
ble, the best way would probably be to force a cur- 
rent of air by means of a steam blower over the 
meat, properly divided and gently heated by steam 
coils. 


G. L. R. (Woodbury, Conn.).—Syrurus Rusti 
Ipa, or Syrup or RAsPBERRY, can readily be 
made according to the process of Mr. NEYNABER, 
published in THe Druaeists’ CrrounaR of May, 
1876, page 87. When the berries are out of season, 
the preserved juice can be procured of dealers. 
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| J. M. C. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.).—(1.) We know 
of no other formula for the Government mucilage 
| than that which has been often printed in the back 
| numbers of the CrrcuLAR. It was given for the 
last time in the March number of 1876, page 63. 
| (2.) DexTRINE is sometimes made by boiling gela- 


| tinous starch witha small quantity of dilute sul- | 
| phuric or oxalic acid; when the liquid is quite thin | 
| and limpid the acid is saturated with chalk, and the | 


liquors are filtered and evaporated to dryness. The 
most usual method, however, is to heat dry potato 
starch to about 752° F., by which it acquires a 
| yellowish tint, and becomes soluble in cold water. 
| (3.) The composition of the nostrum in question is 
| unknown to us, and its wonderful properties (?) are, 
we doubt not, equalled by those of a solution of 
iodide of potassium in water, or in some alterative 
syrup. 

P. H. (Minnesota).— DYEING WITH ANILINE CoL- 
ors. Full directions were given in THE Drue- 
q@ists’ CrrcuLark for August, 1873, page 143. They 
occupy too much space to be reprinted at present. 

W. B. M. (Jackson, Mich.).—The two articles 
mentioned can be obtained from wholesale drug 
houses in large cities. 

F. G. S. (Pennsylvania) wishes to know what is 
Buack SAtys#, but he fails to say for what purpose 
the preparation is employed. Formularies give 
under that common name two very different compo- 
sitions, which we print below. 


OINTMENT OF NITRATE OF Sinver. (Jobert.) 
Nitrate of, (silver ss .ceemeee-) <s'-'esie* 1 drachm. 
1 Ry eee adat ehrnrc:. 6, CeRRer ore 1 ounce. 


Mix. Used in erysipelas, white swelling, phleg- 
mons, etc. 
Buiack OINTMENT. (Velpeau.) 

Mother’s ointment 3 drachms. 
Oil, ofvalmondsyecceijesies sely-s ss 1 drachm. 
Melt at a gentle heat. Used for healing sores. 
Mother’s ointment is an old preparation, well 
known on the Continent of Europe. The formula 
is given this month in answer to another corres- 

pondent. 


H. H. H. (Lake Crystal, Minn.).—To DrEstTRoy 
GRASSHOPPERS, it is said that poisonous substances 
are not so effective as they are in the case of the 
potato bug. In fact, the insects appear to be but 
little affected by arsenical compounds. No thor- 
oughly successful plan has yet been devised to de- 
stroy the voracious animals; but the most practical, 
so far, seems tobe to dig trenches across the fields 
which they are infesting, or are expected to visit. 
The trenches must be about one foot wide and two 
fect deep, with clean-cut perpendicularsides. They 
must not be wider, else they would afford the insect 
facility for hopping or flying out of the traps, but 
they may be deeper than the measure indicated, 
although it is unnecessary. The trenches have to 
be visited from time to time and the insects removed 
and destroyed; if water is handy, itis a good plan to 
flood the bottom of the trenches with an inch or 
two of water. Some farmers, it is said, find grass- 
hoppers excellent feed for chickens in winter, and 
they preserve them for that purpose by simply dry- 
ing theminthesun. To be transformed into win- 
ter rations, the dry hoppers are scalded with boiling 
water and mixed with bran or other appropriate 
chicken feed. 


T. S. G. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.).—To REMovE 
Cop Liver Or Stars from white fabrics, soap 
and water are generally sufficient when the stain is 
recent. But as cod liver oil is a siccative oil—that 
is, becomes oxidized into a sort of resin on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere—old stains are as difficult to 


they are not too old they can be dissolved out by a 
saturated solution of oil of turpentine in alcohol 
(the burning fluid of times gone by). If they are 
not recent enough to be thus eradicated, recourse 
must be had to chloroform, which possesses the 
singular property of nearly instantaneously soften- 
ing the oldest paint and varnish. After the stain 
has been softened with chloroform, the cleaning 
can probably be finished with the turpentine solu- 
tion, followed by pure alcoho! to carry away the last 
traces of turpentine. 


CHANGING THE SysTEM oF NUMERATION.—4A. D. 
S. (Chillicothe, O.), our esteemed correspondent, 
still insists on the feasibility of having a special 
numeral system applied to weights and measures, 
that will indefinitely be divisible by, two. A mo- 
ment of reflection will show that the decimal sys- 
tem is so interwoven with our language that to 
change it, even for special cases, will necessitate an 
entirely new set of names and figures to render a 
new system rational. Take, for instance, the sim- 
ple number 444; the first figure to the right we call 
four, the next forty and the last four hundred. 
Without much risk of contradiction, it may be said 
that in the languages of all civilized nations a like 
similarity of names, with a few exceptions, attaches 
to the same figure, wherever placed; and that is 
where the decimal system is consistent with itself, 
and agrees with our language. 


remove as if they werecaused by varnish. When |. 


number written in the octaval system; the first fig- 
ure will still be four, but the second will represent | 
thirty-two, and the third two hundred and fifty-six, | 
the whole standing for two hundred and ninety-two. } 
To ayoid such glaring incongruity, the whole sys- 
tem must be changed, and new figures with new 
names inyented. And to what purpose? How 
small the advantage in comparison with the annoy- 
ance. A man would be considered of unsound 
mind if he were to build a new house to suit a cer- 
tain door, instead of having a door made to fit his 
house. In the same manner, it is much easier to 
adapt the weights and measures to our numeral 
system than to destroy the system for the preserva- 
tion of old weights and measures, which are ac- 
knowledged to be cumbrous, complicated and in- 
convenient, 


| 


J. W. F. (New York).—The name Mock ORANGE 
is applied to several very different plants, among 
which are the Philadelphus coronarius and the Pru- 
nus Caroliniana; it is also given indiscriminately 
to all sorts of gourds, and even sometimes to colo- ; 
cynths. 


FE. (New York).—The following has been adopted 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association: 


LINIMENT. 
3 


STOKES’ 
Oil of turpentine 
Strong acetic acid 
Yelk of egg 
Rose water 
Oil of lemon 


fluid ounces. 
1g fluid ounce. 


3 fluid ounces. 
60 minims. 


The formule for the two strengths of GRANVILLE’S 
Lotion were published only two months since in 
THe Drueeists’ CrrcuLAR. See the January num- 
ber, page 25. 


RELATION OF MEASURES OF THE UNITED STATES 
PHARMACOP@IA TO METRICAL MEASURES. 
Value of American Measures in Metrical Measures. 


1 minim, 0062 millilitres, or 0°062 c. c. 
1 fluid drachm, 3°696 £6 3696 ‘ 
1 fluid ounce, 2°9571 centilitres, 29°571 ‘‘ 
1 pint, 0°4731 litres, 473°31 =“ 
1 gallon, 37851 ‘* 3785°10  ** 


Value of Metrical Measures in American Measures. 


1 millilitre, 16°2319 minims, hiesc: 
1 centilitre, 2°7053 fluid drachms, 10 ‘* 
1 decilitre, 3°3816 fluid ounces, 100 ‘“ 
1 litre, 2°1135 pints, 1000 ‘* 


1 decalitre, 2°6419 gallons. 
1 hectolitre, 26°419 E 


Approximately, one minim is one-sixteenth of one 
cubic centimetre, or millilitre; one fluid drachm is 
equivalent to about four cubic centimetres; one fluid 
ounce to thirty cubic centimetres, or three centilitres; 
one quart is a little more than nine-tenths of a litre, 
and one gallon about three litres and three-quarters, 
In a reverse manner a millilitre or cubic centimetre 
is about one-fourth of a fluid drachm; a centilitre 
two fluid drachms anda half; a decilitre twenty- 
seven fluid drachms; a litre nearly thirty-four fluid 
ounces; a decalitre two gallons and a half, and a 
hectolitre twenty-six gallons anda half. The other 
measures are seldom, 1f ever, used in pharmacy. 


R. 8S. (Baton Rouge, La.).—The following is offi 
cinalin the French Codex. It is not unfrequently- 
sold in New York under the name of Mother's Oint- 
ment or Mother's Salve. 


MorHEeR THECLE’S OINTMENT. 
Emplastrum Fuscum. 


Olive; OU raises ce thc cetinccch ookete 20 ounces. 
ard ie ctern decane ete wees iis = satha 10 cs 
Bubter eae ccoucs eck cede ties sale ne 10 a 
Vollow Wamex trate ke weaker 10 
Powdered litharge...........-....0: 10 Pas 
Mutton tallow. ©5...cc0 108 oes. 10 a 
Strained! black pitch. 2.25)... .:2.2. OE eid 


Place all the fatty bodies in a large copper kettle, 
and heat them until they begin to smoke. Then 
add the litharge by small portions, stirring the 
mass allthe time with a wooden spatula. Keep it 
on the fire, continually agitating, until the matter 
has acquired a brown color; then add the black 
pitch. When the plaster is nearly cold pour it into 
a jar or paper moulds. 


UNCERTAIN SPELLING.—Junior (Delaware, 0.) 
wishes to have the following receipts for a rheumatic 
liniment interpreted, so far as the two first ingre- 
dients are concerned: ‘Oil rigerum, oil bendboard, 
oil turpentine, gum camphor, of each equal parts.” 
The first is probably oil of erigeron, or possibly oil 
of origanum; for the second oil of hemlock sug- 
gests itself as the most likely, although it must be 
confessed that the sounds are not very similar. But 
if the handwriting of the receipt was on a par with 
its spelling, our correspondent may have easily read 
benboard instead of hemlock. 

P., M. D. (Carthage, O.).—To Mix GLycERINE 
AND ETHER, the best way is probably to add as 
much alcohol as the nature of the case will permit. 
See also in this number the answer to another cor- 


respondent in regard to the manner of mixing ether 


But take the same | and water. 


J. L. EB. (Auburn, N. Y.).—By addressing your 
queries to a lawyer, you will be more likely to obtain 
asatisfactory answer. Some of the statutes relat- 
ing to the matter are old, and to us not easily acces- 
sible. Besides, there are, we believe, Federal laws 
prohibiting the importation of certain articles that 
may be used for improper purposes. 


Santiago (San Antonio, Texas) sends us a letter 
replete with useful and interesting information. He 
says: “Inthe ‘Norges AND QueERtes’ I noticed an 
article on the CULTIVATION OF THE CASTOR BEAN. 
I have seen the bean growing in many localities, but 
Southern Florida is the place where I think it can 
be most successfully cultivated, as the plant will 
live three or four years, producing a full crop every 
year. The ground can be swept clean under the 
plants or trees, and the beans can be collected as 
they pop out, the trees attaining a height of 
twelve to twenty feet. 

“In regard to the SWELLING PILLs mentioned in a 
back number, it is a well-known fact that gentian 
root will swell. [Notz.—The pills in question con- 
tained extract, not powder, of gentian root.—EpD. 
D. C.) 

‘*CurEs FoR RHEUMATISM.—In your list the dog 
cure is mentioned. The Mexicans say that a per- 
son of consumptive habit should sleep with the 
hairless Mexican dog (Perro pelon). It is asserted 
that in such cases the dog becomes sickly and 
breaks out ininnumerable sores, the person recoy- 
ering slowly as the dog gradually wastes away. So 
much for the dog story. 

‘“CARBOLATE OF CAMPHOR.—I would like to know 
if any mention has been made of carbolate of cam- 
phor. I have never heard of such a compound. A 
few days since, in mixing carbolic acid in crystals 
and gum camphor, I found that they united in the 
same manner as camphor and chloral hydrate, form- 
ing a liquid partaking of the properties of both 
camphor and phenol, with the exception that they 
cease to be solids, and become in combination a 
fluid. I believe this compound to be a powerful 
local anesthetic. I would like to hear what others 
have to say on the subject. Isend you the follow- 
ing formula for the readers of THE DruGeGIstTs’ Crr- 


CULAR: 
ComPoUND CARBOLIC OINTMENT. 


Carbolic acid in crystals............. 1ou 

Powdered camphor 1 

Simple cerate 14 ounces. 
Mix the acid and camphor, and agitate them until 
they combine and form a liquid. Then melt the 
simple cerate, and slowly add to it the carbolic 
mixture, stirring constantly tillit is cold. It isa 
first-class ointment for burns, indolent ulcers, car- 
buncles, etc.’’ 

[ANswER.—The melting effect of camphor on 
carbolic acid has already been observed, although 
it may not be generally known, It has long been 
remarked that camphor possesses the property of 
rendering more fluid all the fatty or resinous bodies 
by which it can be dissolved. Whenever camphor 
is added to an ointment or plaster mass, druggists 
know that it is nearly always necessary to counter- 
act its peculiar effects by an addition of beeswax, in 
order to bring the preparation to a proper consis- 
tence. According to the observations of Chamberlain, 
and later of Planche, some hard gum resins become 
liquid on being mixed with an equal weight of cam- 
phor. The substance which you call ‘‘ carbolate of 
camphor” is in all probability simply a mixture like 
“‘carbolate of chloral.” This last has been ex- 
amined by Mr. E. C. Saunders, of Montreal; and in 
a paper printed in THe DruaGeistTs’ CIRCULAR, Sep- 
tember, 1876, page 153, he gives pretty substantial 
reasons for coming to the conclusion that the liquid 
is a mixture, and not a combination. But, be the 
case as it may, the compound ointment which you 
recommend is, we have no doubt, an excellent prepa- 
ration. ] 


nce. 


K. 8S. (Richmond, Ind.).—NickEt Puatine. The 
processes in use, with or without a battery, were 
described in THz Druee@ists’ CrrcuLAR for Febru- 
ary and June, 1874, pages 59 and 108. Since that 
time we have been informed that the courts have 
sustained the patents mentioned in the second ar- 
ticle, which substantially cover every practical pro- 
cess of nickel plating with a battery. 


J. M. B. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—The following has 
been adopted by the joint committee of the ‘‘ Medi- 
cal Society’? and the ‘‘College of Pharmacy” of 
the District of Columbia: 

GLYCEROLE OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

Hypophosphite of Lime. 1}g troy ounces. 


se soda .... 240 grains. 

LY el potassa.. 240 ‘ 
Pe i eee Coos core usecicie 3 troy ounces. 
Glycerine 5. cae das gece pes 16 fluid ‘ 
Boiling water.... ...... 10" ne 
Orange flower water......... 1 ** ounce, 


Oil of bitter almonds 2 minims. 


Dissolve the salts in the water and filter. Dissolve 
the sugar in the solution with the aid of heat. 


Strain, and then add the other ingredients. 


Sulphur (Omaha, Neb.).—We can supply you the 
CrgcuLAR of April, 1875, for fifteen cents. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 

F. B. (Chicago, Ills.) wisheg to know how to make 
a Boot AND SHOEMAKERS’ INK. The liquid is ap- 
plied to the edges of the soles and to the heels, and 
when a hot iron is passed over it, a fine glossy sur- 
face is the result. 

A Correspondent (Kansis) desires to know the 
process for ‘“* preparing SALMON AND MACKEREL 
READY TO CAN, such as are found for sale in the 
market. The flavor and softening of the bones are 
the main features.”” Although Kansas scarcely 
strikes one as a convenient locality for canning 
mackerel, we hope some of our readers will be able 
to supply the information. 


V. (Chicago, Iils.).—‘* What 18 AMBER Root, used 
for hives?” 


J. H.C. (Medway, Mass.).—‘‘ What is the formula 
EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI COMPOSITUM CUM 
BELLADONNA MITE?”’ 


of 


R. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) wishes a formula for ELrxr 
FRANGUL/ COMPOSITUM. 


The New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE annual meeting for the election of 
officers for the ensuing year will be held on 
the 15th of March, at the ugual hour, in 
the rooms of the College. 

The annual Commencement will be held 
at Chickering Hall on the 20th of March, 
at 8 P. M., with the accustomed cere- 
monies. 


We learn with pleasure that the condi- | 


tion of the College still continues to be 
very satisfactory. The graduating class 
of this year will be larger than ever before. 
The lecture season has been fully attended— 
a gratifying fact, considering the stagna- 
tion in business and the general depres- 
sion. All druggists will be glad to hear 


that this excellent institution is giving so | 


good an account of itself, and wish that 
it will continue long to enjoy a well-merited 
success. 

We call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the College, printed 
in another column of the present number 
of Tun DruGGIsTs’ CIRCULAR. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

At their last meeting, held January 31st 
1877, the Association decided to offer three 
medals, of gold, silver and bronze respec- 
tively, to the graduating class of 1877. 
They will be presented by the president of 
the Association to the three graduates who 
have passed the best general examination. 

The annual meeting of the society will 
be held at the College rooms, on Friday 
March 16th, at the usual time ; officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected, and an 
entertainment will be provided for the 
graduating class. All the members of the 
Association are requested to attend. 
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Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 


Tue thirteenth annual reception to the 
graduating class will be held in the College 
Hall, on Thursday evening, March 15th, 
1877. The gold medal will be presented by 
the President, George W. Kennedy, Ph.G., 
to the student having the highest general 
average in the approaching examination. 
A Certificate of Proficiency tor excel- 
lence in the studies of Chemistry, Pharmacy 
and Materia Medica, will be presented to 
those who earn them, by members of the 
Association who have been selected by the 
President. 

Also, a Testimonial will be presented. to 
the most deserving first course student in 
the Junior examination. This memento is 
offered with a desire that it may stimulate 
all to come forward and know for them- 
selves how much they have learned during 
this their first course. 

The annual Report will be published 
about ist April, 1877, and any Matriculant 
of this College, or any druggist, can obtain 
a copy, by calling on or sending his name 
to the Secretary, Wallace Procter, Ph. G., 
corner 9th and Lombard Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

ee 


California College of Pharmacy. 


THE session of 1877 will commence Tues- | 


day, March 13th. The Lectures will be 
delivered in the Hall of the Academy of 
Sciences, corner of Dupont and California 
Streets, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
commencing March 13th, and terminating 
about the middle of September. In order 
that the students may derive the fullest 
honefit from the lectures, they should be 


present at the opening of the session. The 
lectures on Chemistry will be delivered by 
William T. Wenzell; W. M. Searby will 
lecture on Materia Medica ; Emlen Painter 
on’ Pharmacy ; and Hermann Behr, M. D., 
on Botany. The California College of 
Pharmacy is affiliated with the University 
of California, forming one of the Technical 


Schools contemplated by the framers of the | 
‘‘Organic Act ” of the University; but the | 


management of the Department of Phar- 
macy rests with practical pharmaceutists, 


and the College maintains its own Board | 


of Trustees, and holds its own property ; 
it also appoints its own professors, and 
establishes its own course of instruction, 
| subject to the general approbation of the 
| Regents of the University. The conditions 
| of Graduation are substantially the same as 
' those of the other colleges. The class of 
| 1876 was composed of thirty-six students. 
= ee 
Connecticut Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 
Tue second annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Pharmaceutical Association was 
held on February 7th, in the parlors of the 


Allyn House, Hartford, with a full attend- | 


ance and much enthusiasm. An _ excel- 

|lent address was read by the president, 
N. Dikeman, of Waterbury, which, to- 
gether with a report of the entire proceed- 
ings, was ordered printed and forwarded 
|to every druggist in the State. About 
fifty new members joined the Association, 
which is now thoroughly established, and 
promises to be exceedingly interesting, in- 
| structive and profitable to its members. 

Resolutions were passed appointing 
committees to secure protection from bur- 
densome taxation in license fees, etc., by 
the State, and to secure the passage of a 
‘‘pharmacy act,” with a view to regulating 
| the dispensing of medicines so as to insure 
greater skill and accuracy. 

Delegates were appointed tothe national 
association. Papers of interest to the pro- 
fession were read, and new queries assigned 
and accepted, by members, who will pre- 
sent original papers thereon at the next 
meeting. 

A summer meeting, embracing an execur- 
sion, probably, was discussed, and it was 
voted that it be held at such a time as 
designated by the president. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: N. 
Dikeman, of Waterbury, President; Henry 
Woodward, of Middletown, and A. F. 
Wood, of New Haven, Vice-Presidents; 
Alfred Daggett, of New Haven, Secretary; 
George P. Chandler, of Hartford, Treasur- 
er; Executive Committee, L. I. Munson, of 
Waterbury, Dwight Phelps, of Winsted, 
E. 8. Sykes, of Hartford; Committee on 
‘Progress of Pharmacy,” Samuel Noyes, 
of New Haven, Samuel R. McNary, of 
Hartford, F. 5. Stevens, of Bridgeport. 

An exceedingly interesting exhibit of 
new remedies, rare chemicals and elegant 
preparations was made by Mr. Thomas F. 
Main, representing Messrs. Lazell, Marsh 
& Gardiner, of New York; and R. H. Di- 
mock, of the Apothecaries’ Hall Company, 
of Waterbury. 
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The Maine Pharmacy Act. 


An «act to prevent incompetent persons from 
conducting the business of apothecaries. 
Approved February 9, 1877. : 

Be it enacted. by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Legislature assembled, 
as follows: 

Section 1. The governor, with the ad- 
vice of the council, shall appoint three 
suitable persons to be commissioners of 
pharmacy, one of whom shall hold his 
office for one year, one for two years, and 
the other for three years, and each until 
his successor be appointed and qualified ; 
and each year thereafter another commis- 
sioner shall be so appointed for three years, 
and until a successor is appointed and 
qualified. Ifa vacancy occursin said com- 
mission, another shall be appointed as 
ape to fill the unexpired term there- 
ot. 


their office, the commissioners shall be 


charge the same, and a record thereof shall 
be made on their commissions. 

Qa ¢ t C > 6 

Sect. 2. Said commissioners shall ex- 


engage in the business of an apothecary, 
and, if found skilled in pharmacy, shall 
give him a certificate of that fact, and that 
he is authorized to engage in the business 
of an apothecary; and such certificate must 
be signed by at least two commissioners. 
They shall register in a suitable book, to 


Before entering upon the duties of | 


sworn to faithfully and impartially dis- | 


amine any person who hereafter desires to | 


be kept in the Secretary of State’s office, 
the name and places of residence of all 
persons to whom they issue certificates, 
and the dates thereof; and for each certifi- 
cate of registration given under the pro- 
visions of this act saidcommissioners shall 
be entitled to receive from the applicant 
five dollars, which shall be in full for all 
services and expenses. 

Sect. 3. Every person hereafter enter- 
ling upon the business of an apothecary 
|shall first be examined by said commis- 
sioners, and present to them satisfactory 
evidence that he has been an apprentice or 
employed in an apothecary store where 
| physicians’ prescriptions are compounded 
at least three years, or has graduated from 
some regularly established medical school, 
or college of pharmacy, and is competent 
for the business, and the commissioners 
may then grant him a certificate and regis- 
try as hereinbefore provided. 

Srcr. 4. Any person engaged in the 
| business of apothecary at the passage of 
this act may receive a certificate, and be 
registered as aforesaid, on application to 
said commissioners, and presenting to them 
satisfactory evidence of his competency 
therefor. 

Srcr. 5. Apothecaries registered as 
herein provided shall have the right to 
keep, under such restrictions as the legis- 
lature may impose, all medicines and poi- 
sons authorized by the United States Dispen- 
satory and Pharmacopeeia as of recognized 
medicinal utility ; provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to 
authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Sect. 6. If any person shall hereafter 
engage in the business of an apothecary, 
who is not now in business, contrary to 
the provisions of this act, he shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of fifty dollars for each 
week he shall so continue in such business, 
to be recovered by an action of debt for the 
use of any person suing therefor, or by 
indictment for the use of the county. 

Secr. 7. This act shall not apply to 
physicians putting up their own prescrip- 
tions, or to the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines. 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tum Committee on Adulterations and 
Sophistications invite co operation in fur- 
nishing material for the next annual report. 
Original investigations will be most thank- 
fully received, and due credit given to the 
authors; but in the absence of those, any 
published articles bearing on the subject, 
which may be met with in pharmaceutical 
or other journals, would be very acceptable. 
BE. H. Sargent, Chicago; Dr. W. H. Pile, 
Philadelphia; Emlen Painter, San Fran- 
cisco, Committee. 

Parties will please address communica- 
tions at as early a date as convenient to 
E. Painter, corner Clay and Kearny Streets, 
San Francisco, Cal., Chairman of Com- 
mittee. 


ooo 


Short Weight of Morphia in Bottles. 
To The Druggists’ Circular :— 

Havine had of late occasion to repeat- 
edly fill a prescription for four ounces of 
Magendie’s Solution of Morphia, I opened 
at different times fresh drachm bottles of the 
sulphate, and noticed that, after having 
taken out of the second vial sufficient to 
weigh 64 grains (the quantity required), the 
remainder in the bott'e showed a reduction 
in bulk of more than one-third, whilst 
there ought not to have been more than 
one-fourth out of it. The reputation 
and standing of the chemical manufac- 
turers whose labels were affixed to the 
vials precluded almost any doubt regard- 
ing correct weight, but the discrepancy 
was so obvious that I decided to examine 
| more carefully several full vials, in order 
| to ascertain the exact number of grains. 
; The labels read: Sulphate of Morphia, 14 
ounce Avoirdupois [we suppress the name 
at present—Ep. D. C.], Philadelphia. The 
article had been obtained from one of our 
most reliable wholesale druggists; there 
was no sign that the capsand wax on the 
top of the corks had been tampered with. 
This quantity of one-eighth of an ounce, 
should weigh 54,5, grains, but to my sur- 
prise it did not show more than an average 
of about 50 grains. In order to verify my 
prescription scale and weights, I trans- 
| ferred the morphia to an analytical scale 
with decimal weights, and the result ob- 
tained was about an average of 3°23 
grammes. 

I further examined acetate and muriate of 
morphia in 3 oz. packages, but found the 
deficiency only from 4 grain to 114 grain. 


The query arises then, how does it happen 
that only the sulphate falls short by about 
5 grains in each $ 0z.? Sulphate of mor. 
phia contains 9°64 per cent. of water of 
crystallization and 4°66 of chemically 
combined water—the former only is lost by 
heat, requiring, however, 248° F. 

Could this loss be explained by so much 
moisture adhering to the crystals when it 
is transferred to the bottles, which in 
course of time is dissipated? A full ounce 
vial of sulphate of morphia, however, 
which I examined weighed exactly one 
ounce avoirdupois. 

I consider the matter of sufficient 
interest to direct to it the attention of 
other inquiring pharmaceutists, to find 
out whether this deficiency in weight is 
general or was only in that lot of morphia 
which I examined. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Jos. ABEL, 
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Some Bad Practices of Druggisis. 
To The Druggists’ Circular;— 

Ir must be disgusting to a patient waiting 
at a prescription store to see a young man 
behind the counter chew on the cork be- 
fore he puts it into a vial. I never could 
find out what a young man expects to gain 
by using his teeth instead of a cork press- 
er, while the latter is at hand. It is more 
troublesome to bite on a cork until it be- 
comes more elastic than to press it by 
means of acork presser, not to speak of the 
teeth marks left on the cork. Suppose a 
young man whose stomach is out of order 
puts the cork between his lips and teeth to 
soften it before closing a vial containing 
medicine for an infant, may not the dis- 
order of the stomach be transferred to the 
infant? Do the young men, when chewing 
corks, think that the medicine prepared by 
them will taste much better when the cork 
has been in the mouth of a nice-looking 
young man? 

Chewing corks instead of pressing them 
by a cork presser is an improper habit, and 
should be practised no longer. Cleanli- 
ness in every respect should be the rule in 
every prescription department. In front of 
the store everything must be kept clean on 
account of the show, and behind the pre- 
scription counter every mortar, spatula, 
graduate measure, etc., should be kept as 
clean as plates, cups, spoons, knives and 
forks, ete., for table use. 

Chewing the cork is bad, mixing pill- 
mass with gum tragacanth paste from 4a 
foul paste pot is worse, but spitting into 
the mass instead of adding clear water is 
horrible. Such nuisances should be dis- 
continued. 

A. F. W. NEYNABER. 
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Russian Universities. 


Tue Russian Government is about to 
organize a university for teaching laws 
and medicine at Tomsk, one of the princi- 
pal cities of Siberia, the rarity of practi- 
tioners being much felt in that country. 


Aslarge as Europe, and possessing 6,000,000 


inhabitants, it has only one medical practi- 
tioner for every 50,000. 


fr., in order to found this new establish- 
ment, which will then be the eighth uni- 


versity of the empire, viz:—St. Petersburg, 


Moscow, Kiew, Kazan, Kharkow, Odessa, 
and Warsaw. It is also supposed that one 
will be established at Wilna,—Gaz. Hebd., 
May 5th. [In this enumeration Dorpat 
has been forgotten. ] 
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Adulteration of Oil of Cloves. 


Tuts oil has for several years, especially — 


in Germany, been found adulterated with 
carbolic acid. This may be recognized by 
shaking the suspected oil with 50 parts of 
hot water, slowly evaporating the aqueous 
portion to a small bulk and testing with a 
drop of ammonia and a pinch of chloride 
of lime. In presence of phenol] a green 


color, changing to a permanent blue, is de- 


veloped (Flickiger’s test). 
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Speech of Dumb Animals. 


In a work on the ‘‘ Voices of Animals,” 
by Landois, additional evidence is col- 
lected of the universality of vocal sounds 
among the lower animals, including the 
mollusca. The author considers it to be 
indisputable that ants possess a vocal 
speech, by which they are enabled to 
exercise those higher mental faculties to 
which they owe their high social organ- 
ization. t 


be 


The Russian Min- 
ister has just opened a credit for 1,000,000 — 


March, 1877. | 


Manufacture of Antique Plate. 
Tae manufacture of pseudo-antique arti- | 
cles in bronze, china and plate is carried to 


a greater extent than most people are | 
We are indebted to the corre- | 


aware of. | 
spondent of a daily contemporary for the 
following particulars as to the fabrication 


| of antique plate: 


- stulf 


“Tt is n> exaggeration to say that this 
is manufactured and sold in tons 
The ways in which the public is imposed 
upon and the Government, in many cases, 
defrauded by those who manufacture and 
vend it, are various. First, there is what 
may be called the ‘ hereditary plate trick.’ 
This plan is to get up articles after the 
antique, and to engrave upon them a 
fictitious inscription, as, ¢. g., ‘presented 
by Lord A — to his esteemed friend, 
the Earl of B——-, on his coming of 
age, A. B. 1750.’ The next step taken 
by the ingenious swindler is to write to 
some descendent of Lord A , or of 
the Earl of B———, informing him that 
Mr. — has obtained possession of an 
interesting religue of his distinguished 
ancestor, and to suggest the advantage of 
his lordship’s keeping it in the family. 
Then there is what may be styled ‘ the 
ordinary trick’ of the trade. The method 


here lacks the invention of the other, but | 


it is sufficiently ingenious for the gulls 
for whom it is intended. ‘lhe dealer pur- 


chases some ancient article, say a salt| 
He then | 


celler, worth about 10. sterling. 
takes this to some needy and unscrupulous 
silversmith and induces him to clip the 
Hali mark from this genuine article, and 
to solder or affix it to the bottom of some 
spurious article of a much larger size. 
Sometimes the silver of the latter is of a 
much inferior quality to that of the for- 
mer, but not always. The article is then 
displayed in the dealer’s window, witha 
well-devised advertisement, and sold asa 
genuine antique at a fancy price. 

«<The ‘ spoon trick’ is probably the most 
lucrative method of swindling the public 
known to the pseudo antique artificer, and 
at the same time the most difficult to de- 
tect. It is managed as follows:—The 
dealer purchases some old spoons, and, 
cutting off the shanks, beats the portion on 
either side of the Hall-mark out thin, and 
then incorporates it with some vessel of 
inferior workmanship; or, cutting out the 
mark only, solders it into the ‘wire’ run- 
ning along the base of a cup or vase. This 
can be done by an ordinary workman so 
neatly as to defy detection by any but an| 
expert. In all these instances it will be 
observed that a genuine mark is used, the 
imposture consisting solely of fixing the | 
antique stamp to a modern vessel,and there- 
by inducing the unwary customer to pay | 
an exorbitant sum for the article. But 
there are members of the fraternity of 
knaves who descend to a deeper depth of 
rascality. Probably they do not see the 
advantage of being nice ininiquity. At all 
events, they do not scruple to forge the 
Hall-mark, as well as the age of the 
article which they sell. This is easily 
accomplished with tie aid of Caffers’ book 
of Hall-marks, which was originally in- 
tended as a shield to honest dealers, but 
which has become a two-edged sword in 
the hands of knaves. To give the article 
thus stamped with forgery an antique ap- 
pearance, the dealer oxidizes it with sul- 
phur fumes, and sells it for twice or 
twenty times its value. 

“ Lastly, there is the ‘ foreign plate trick.’ 
This consists of manufacturing articles in 
imitation of German, Dutch, and other 
foreign productions, and marking them 
as if they were such. The dealer by this 
means robs the Government of the duty of 
1s. 6d. an ounce,which he would otherwise 
have to pay, and in many instances obtains 
the price of genuine silver for a composi- 
tion little better than nickel.—British 
Trade Journas. 
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Beer Brewing and the Yeast Plant. 


Tue barley having been steeped for a 
sufficient time in water, it is drained and 


“subjected to a temperature sufficient to 


cause the moist grain to germinate; after 
which it is completely dried upon a kiln. 
It then receives the name of malt. The 
malt is crisp to the teeth, and decidedly 
sweeter to the taste than the original bar- 
ley. It is ground, mashed up in warm 
water, then boiled with hops until all the 
soluble portions have been extracted—the 
infusion thus produced being called the 
wort. This is drawn off and cooled as 
rapidly as possible; then, instead of aban- 


| doning the infusion, as the wine-maker 


does, to its own action, the brewer mixes 
yeast with his wort, and places it in ves- 
sels each with only one aperture open to 
air. Soon after the addition of the yeast 
a brownish froth, which is really new yeast, 
issues from the aperture, and falls like a 
cataract into troughs prepared to receive 
it. This frothing and foaming of the wort 
is a proof that the fermentation is active. 
Whence comes the yeast which issues so 
copiously from the fermenting tub? What 
is this yeast, and how did the brewer be- 
come in the first instance possessed of it ? 
Examine its quantity before and after fer- 
mentation. ‘The brewer introduces say 
ten hundredweight of yeast; he collects 
forty or it may be fifty hundredweight. 
The yeast has, therefore, augmented from 
four to five fold during the fermentation. 
Shall we conclude that this additional 
yeast has been spontaneously generated by 
the wort ? Are we not rather reminded of 
that seed which fell into good ground and 
brought forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some 
sixtyfold, some an hundredfold ? On ex- 
amination, this notion of organic growth 
turns out to be more than a mere surmise. 
In the year 1680, when the microscope was 
still in its infancy, Leeuwenhoek turned 
the instrument upon this substance and 
found it composed of minute globules sus- 
pended ina liquid. Thus knowledge rested 
until 1835, when Cagniard de la Tour in 
Francé, and Schwann in Germany, inde- 
pendently, but animated by a common 
thought, turned microscopes of improved 
definition and heightened powers upon 
yeast, and found it budding and sprouting 
before their eyes. The augmentation of 
the yeast alluded to above was thus proved 
to arise from the growth of a minute plant, 
now called Torulu (or Saccharomyces) Cere- 
visie, Spontaneous generation is therefore 
out of the question. The brewer deliber- 
ately sows the yeast plant, which grows 
and multiplies in the wort as its proper 
soil. This discovery marks an epoch in 
the history of fermentation. 
did the brewer find his yeast ? The reply 
to this question is similar to that which 
must be given if it were asked where the 
brewer found his barley. He has received 
the seeds of both of them from preceding 
generations. Could we connect without solu- 
tion of continuity the present with the past, 
we should probably be able to trace back the 
yeast employed by my friend Sir Fowell 
Buxton to-day to that employed by some 
Egyptian brewer two thousand years ago. 
But you may urge that there must have been 
a time when the first yeast cell was gener- 
ated. Granted—exactly as there was a 
time when the first barley-corn was gen- 
erated. Let not the delusion lay hold of 
you that a living thing is easily generated 
because itis small. Both the yeast-plant 
and the barley-plant lose themselves in the 
dim twilight of antiquity, and in this our 
day there is no more proof of the sponta- 
neous generation of the one than there is 
of the spontaneous generation of the other. 
—From the Glasgow lecture of Pror. Tyn- 
DALL in the Popular Science Review. 
eee 


Peanut Oil. 


Tue rapid extension of the cultivation 
of peanuts in North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina is 
due to the use now made of them for the 
oil they contain. According to official 
agricultural reports, previous tothe year 
1860 the whole crop aggregated only 150,009 
bushels per annum, grown principally in 
North Carolina; last season’s product 
reached 2,000,000 bushels, valued at $3,000, - 
000. Inacommercial point of view, the 
oil is much more important than the nuts 
themselves. This oilisin large demand, 
and answers for many purposes as a_ sub- 
stitute for olive and almond oils; it keeps 
a long time without becoming rancid. 
The amount of oil contained in the nut 
varies according to latitude and other fa- 
vorable conditions and circumstances, and 
is proportionately large. 

ooo 


India-Rubber. 


Tue consumption of India-Rubber has 
become so large in the United States that 
we now import over ten million pounds 
yearly. In answer to the question, what 
becomes of all this rubber? we may say that 
it is largely used for belting which trans- 
mits the driving power of saw-mills, cotton 
gins, printing presses, the lathes, planers, 


and borers of machine shops, and hundreds | 


of other kinds of tools. Thenitis used for 
springs in railway cars, which are far su- 


But where | 


t 
| 


perior to steel springs ; next it is used for 
packing to tighten the joints of steam 
engines ; forhose to conduct water, either 
for domestic use, or for firemen to throw 
streams of water on burning buildings : 
next to make woven textures elastic, and 
in this form also used for springs ; to make 
water-proof shoes, boots, and clothes ; and 
in its hard condition, for innumerable pur- 
poses, useful as well as merely ornamental, 
such as vulcanite jewelry, drawing’ tools, 
and many other purposes for which a 


| material, in some respects similar to steel, 


may be adapted. In fact, hard rubber is 
in many respects equivalent to steel; it 
has its elasticity, is strong and hard, and 
the only difference is that, being of organic 
origin, it is of much less specific weight, is 
not fire-proof, and cannot be made into 
cutting tools ; in most all other respects it 
can be used for objects otherwise made of 
metal, and being, in certain stages of its 
preparation, perfectly plastic, it can be 
shaped into all desirable forms. 

It comes chiefly from South America, 
Central America, and the East Indies, each 
of these regions supplying rubber of differ- 
ent quality. The most and best comes from 
Brazil, where rubber trees abound, and 
from which country we buy fully half of 
all it produces—some 12,000,000 pounds. 


It is aresin, and is obtained by tapping | 


the trees in the same way as in our South- 
ern States the turpentine is tapped from 
the pines, or in the Northern States the 
sugar from the maples. The liquid exu- 
ding is collected in small tin cups attached 
to the trees, and these cups are from time 
to time emptied into larger vessels. At 
first it appears in the form of milk, and 
when a suflicient quantity of this milk is on 
hand, it is dried over a smoky fire, it being 
supposed that the smoke of a certain nut 
burnt in the fire has a curing and preserving 
effect ; but we believe this to be an error, 
as, without the smoking, rubber may be as 
well preserved as other gums and resins, 
and it might be desirable, for many pur- 
poses, to import the milky juice unblack- 
ened by smoke, and allow us to treat it 
here in the way we find best. 


Tn the countries from whence the rubber 
comes the juice is dried by dipping the 
ends of sticks into it, drying the adhering 
layer over the fire, and repeating this oper- 
ation until the layer is about an inch thick ; 
a kind of irregular bottles (or ‘“ biscuits,” 
as they are calJed) are then formed, the 
shapes of which depend on the shape of 
the ends of the sticks used. When dry, 


| the bottles are cut open, so as to remove 


them from the sticks, and the rubber is then 
ready for market. That the curing by 
smoke is not necessary is proved by the 
fact that in some other countries the rub- 
ber is prepared without smoking. In the 
East Indies the ends of the sticks used for 
dipping are provided withsmall clayballs, 
around which the rubber films are dried ; 
from this cause remnants of dry clay are 
often found in the bottles coming from that 
part of the world. 


The first operation in the rubber factory 
is to tear the rubber by machinery into very 
small shreds, so as to be able to clean it 
thoroughly. By this cleaning process 
from 15 to 30 per cent. of impurities are re- 
moved ; after itis cleaned the shreds are 
passed through the grinders, which are 
large iron rollers slowly revolving; and 
being mixed with sulphur, the oxids of 
lead and zinc, and often with pulverized 
steatite, fine clay, or other adulterations, is 
passed through repeatedly, so as to be well 
incorporated with them and made one 
homogeneous mass; while at last, after 
fatiguing the rubber as it were to the ut- 
most, it has the consistency of putty. 
When sufficiently homogeneous it is rolled 
into sheets from three to four feet wide, 
which are then cut into the shapes and 
sizes required for the articles. If the ob- 
jects are belting, steam packing, hose, or 
clothing, a woven texture is rolled between 
two thin sheets of rubber and well incor- 
porated together. 


In this condition it is ready for use, but 
suffers from the objectionable property of 
becoming soft by heat and very hard 
by cold. The late Charles Goodyear 
discovered that if rubber is well incorpor- 
ated with sulphur, and then exposed for a 
few hours to a heat from 250° to 800° Fah., 
it becomes more uniformly elastic under 
various temperatures, and on this discovery 
based the invention of a process which has 
been called ‘‘ vulcanizing.” This vulcaniz- 
ing is effected in vessels heated by steam 
under a pressure corresponding with the 
temperature mentioned, which therefore is 
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| from two to four atmospheres, or from 30 
to 60 pounds per square inch. The size of 
these vessels depends, of course, on the 
| size of the rubber objects to be vulcanized ; 
\for large belts they are often six feet in 
diameter and over fifty feet long. In or- 
der to secure the proper shape of the ob- 
jects, they are usually enclosed, under 
pressure, between metallic moalds, which 
also increases their solidity. 

The addition of from to 10 per 
cent. of sulphur, with or without the oxids 
of lead and zinc, improves the rubber, and 
by various proportions of these ingredients 
various qualities aimed at may be obtained, 
but the addition of pulverized steatite or 
burned clay is nothing but an adulteration ; 
the latter is sometimes carried as high as 
60 per cent., certainly not to the advan- 
tage of the purchasers of the articles. The 
clay adulteration especially is the cause of 
the poor quality of many kinds of rubber 
shoes and boots. 

Dissolved rubber is rarely used in the 
factories; most is done by changing it 
from the plastic into the hard condition by 
vulcanizing ; only when uniting seams a 
paste or cement is sometimes used, made 
from rubber dissolved in coal-tar benzole.— 
Manufacturer and Builder. 
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A Use for Locusts. 


Pror. Rey assures us that the Western 
Grasshoppers, or Locusts, do not make a 
bad dish when properly cooked. But it is 
difficult to make our people try these in- 
sects in a culinary way, probably owing to 
the want of a proper education in that 
direction. A French physician, however, 
has found a new use for the Eastern Locust, 
which may yet create a demand for those 
of our own country; if so, the ‘‘ Hatefuls,” 
as the lamented Walsh used to call them, 
may prove a source of revenue to the Bor 
der States. The inventor of this new way 
of disposing of locusts is Dr. Morvan, of 
Dournez, Finisterre, and it consists in pre 
paring them in different ways as bait for 
fish. He also says that in America, where 
swarms of grasshoppers often do serious 
mischief, devastating large tracts of coun- 
try, traps have been devised for catching 
these insects; but, except in a few in- 
stances, where they have been used for 
manure, they have not been made to serve 
any useful purpose. Dr. Morvan dries 
the locusts in the sun, presses them into 
barrels. and subsequently smashes them in- 
to a paste, which is made into small balls 
and thrown into the sea during fishing opera- 
tions. Another way is to boil the locusts 
before making them into a paste. This 
bait is of an oily nature, and is said to be 
eagerly devoured by the sardine or pilchard. 
Large quantities of cod’s roe are used on 
the coasts of Brittany in the prosecution of 
this fishery; but the increasing high price 
of this bait has lately been a serious addi- 
tion to the expenses of the fishermen, who 
have most eagerly availed themselves of 
the novel substitute. Bait is not generally 
used in the English pilchard or sardine 
fisheries, different modes of fishing being 
adopted by those employed in France; but 
in those instances where cod’s roe has been 
tried it has been found to attract large num 
bers of fish. The mcreased demand for pil- 
chards which the operations of the Cornish 
Sardine Company of Falmouth are likely to 
create, for the purpose of preserving fish in 
oil, in the manner which has found so much 
favor, will probably lead to the more ex- 
tended use of bait, and locusts or grasshop- 
pers will no doubt come into requisition in 
Cornwall, as well asin France. The ex- 
periments of Dr. Morvan were considered 
so important by the French Government 
that 100 barrels of locusts were supplied by 
the Governor-General of Algeria and trans- 
ported to Brittany to be tried ona larger 
scale at the cost of the State. The results 
were so satisfactory that during the ensu- 
ing fishing season the locust bait is expected 
to be largely used. 


Chromatized Gelatine as a Cement. 


CHROMATIZED gelatine, obtained by the 
addition of one part of bichromate of po- 
tass to five parts of a solution (5 or 10 per 
cent.) of gelatine, forms a most excellent 
cement for glass. The surfaces to be 
united, after being smeared with the ce- 
ment, are placed upon each other and ex- 
posed tothe sun. After afew hours the 
adhesion is perfect and almost invisible, 
and boiling water itself has no action upon 
the cement.—Journal de Med. de Bruzedles, 
| July, 
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A New Asbestos Mine. 


AN asbestos mine has been discovered 
at the San Jacinto Mountain, in California 
It is situated on a table land overlooking 
the desert ; the ledge is 30 feet wide on an 
average, and over a mile in length; the 
depth is not known. From a number of 
outcroppings cart-loads can be picked up 
without the use of a pick. Some of it is 
very white, compact, and heavy; the 
white is quite fibrous; but a bluish variety, 
found lower down, is very hard and stone- 
like. The situation is said to be quite ad- 
vantageous for transportation, and con- 
sidering the increasing applications of this 
remarkable product, we congratulate our 
California neighbors on its possession. 

——__ eee —___ — 
California Salmon Operations. 

Tue following is a complete catalogue of 
the salmon eggs taken at the United States 
Fishery, McCloud River, California, this 
season: 

Date. 
August 22... 
August 23 
August 24.... 
August 25 
August 26 
August 27 
August 28 


No. of Eggs.; Date. 
.... 36,000 September 2..... 
118,500 September 8...... 
. 186,750 September 4....... 
153,750 September 5....... 
. 213,000 September 6....... 
160,500 September 7 
232,500 September 8..... 
August 2......... 246,750 September 16...... 
August 30......... 337,750 September 17 
August 31 . .-- 419,000 —— 
September 1....... 657,000) Total...........6,665,000 
The applications for eggs this year are as 
follows: 
A. P. Rockwood, Utah 
E. M. Lees, Westport, Conn 
J. B. Thompson, New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 
James Duffy, Marietta, Pa.... 
BE. A. Brackett. Winchester, Conn 
Pack Thomas, Louisville, Ky... 
State Hatching House, Madison, 
Lewis E. Strudel, Bellville, I 
Dr. W. A. Pratt, Elgin, Ill 
New York Aquarium. ... 
Boston Aquarium, 13 West 
T. N. Clark, Northville, Michigan 
T. B. Furguson, Baltimore, Md... . 
Canterbury and Auckland, New Zealand... 
Napier, New Zealand 
Sandwich Islands 
Sportsman’s Club, San Francisco. .. 
California Fish Commission 1,500,000 
Centennial Exposition. ....... ....... ..... 10,000 


5,390,000 


Most of the eggs, going East, will be 
shipped from Sacramento on September 
25th. They are at present in fine condi- 
tion. LIvInGston STONE. 
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How Rice should be Cooked. 


Mr F. B. Taurser, of New York, writ- 
ing from Japan to the American Grocer, 
gives the following account of the Japanese 
method of cooking rice: ‘‘ Rice is worth 
here from $1.50 to $1.75 per picul of 133 
pounds, or about 114 to 13gc. per pound; 
at first thought it seems as if there might 
be a profit to import it into the United States, 
but our duty of 2%c. per pound, together 
with freight, insurance, and premium 
on gold, bring it up to a figure where there 
is no margin. They do know how to cook 
rice here though, and for the benefit of 
grocers and consumers in the United States 
I investigated the matter. Only just enough 
cold water is poured on so as to prevent 
the rice from burning at the bottom of the 
pot, which has a close-fitting cover, and, 
with a moderate fire, the rice is steamed 
rather than boiled until it is nearly done; 
then the cover is taken off, the surplus 
steam and moisture allowed to escape, and 
the rice turns out a mass of snow-white 
kernels, each separate from the other, and 

asmuch superior to the usual soggy mass 
we usually get in the United States as a 
fine mealy potato is superior to the water- 
soaked article. I have seen something ap- 
proaching this in our Southern States, but 
I do not think that even there they do it as 
skilfully as it is done here, and in the 
Northern States but very few persons un- 
derstand how to cook rice properly. I am 
sure that if cooked as it is here the con- 
sumption of this wholesome and delicious 
cereal would largely increase in America.” 
Ooo 
Temperature for Setting Milk. 

Tue Lancet (London) of April 20, 1876, 
describes experiments made by the French 
Inspector-General of Agriculture. He set 
cow’s milk at various temperatures be- 
tween the freezing point and 90°, and main- 
tained the temperature for twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours. He found that the nearer 
the temperature is to the freezing point the 
more rapid and larger is the collection of 
cream, the greater the amount of butter, and 
(because of less evaporation) of the skimmed 
milk also ; the better the quality of both 
the butter and the skim-milk cheese. His 
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theory of the cause of this result is, that the 
changes in the milk are due to a fermenta 
tion proceeding from the growth of organ- 
isms which set up the process. He thinks 
that the application of this principle need 


not be confined to ice-producing countries, | 


as a sufticient refrigeration may be secured 
by the use of running water. Mr. Ezra 
Michener, of Bucks County, Penn., who, 
in repeated trials made several years ago, 
secured results strongly favorable to shal- 
low setting, now believes that these results 
were caused by his neglect to take off all 
the cream from his deep cans, and since he 
has tried them more thoroughly in Hardin’s 
refrigerator he reports that the deep sys- 
tem gives the best butter, that it secures all 
the butter that the milk can yield, that the 
labor is much less, and that there is only 
the drawback that asthe bulk of cream is 
increased the labor of churning is in- 
creased in due proportion. As an offset to 
this the labor of taking care of the dairy 
utensils is very much reduced. 
0-0 
Poultry Management. 


Tue following remarks on poultry man- 
agement were made by a prominent poul- 
try breeder at the recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society: 

‘All breeds will pay if they are well 
cared for. One should keep such breeds 
as he likes, then he will be likely to keep 
them well and make them productive and 
profitable. It is better to keep but one 
variety, as few men are competent to fully 
understand and satisfy the varying wants 
of many breeds. The three breeds which 
he considered best are the Light Brahmas, 
Leghorns, and Plymouth Rocks. If chick- 
ens are to be the chief source of income, 
the Light Brahmas will succeed the best. 
They will be fit for broilers at a very early 
age, excellent roasters at six or eight 
months, and juicy and tender ata year old. 

‘‘Leghorns will produce the greatest num- 
ber of eggs, especially in warm weather, but 
they are too small for poultry, and their 
fleshisinferior. They are very precocious, 
laying at four months old. They can be 
raised after it is too late to hatch Brahmas. 
The Plymouth Rocks hold a place between 
the Brahma and Leghorn, and are profita- 
ble for producing either eggs or poultry. 
Raising chickens should pay a profit of 
nearly 100 per cent., but if neglected they 
will run one in debt, 

“The smaller the flock, the greater the 
individual yield; fifty hens are the largest 
number that should be allowed to run in 
one flock. The roosts should be low and 
level, and not one above another, like the 
rounds ofaladder. The chickens will all 
seek the highest roost, and many will be 
crowded off, and probably injured by fall- 
ing. Hens that are accustomed to low roosts 
are less inclined to scale fences, and may be 
keptin pens with lesstrouble. The ground 
under the roost should be of loose gravel 
mixed with loam. Two yards are better 
than one, as one may be cultivated while 
the otheris occupied. In this way roots 
and other forage may be grown for the 
fowls on land fertilized by their droppings. 
The open shed is very important, as af- 
fording protection from cold in winter and 
heat in summer. There would be scarcely 
a limit to the number of fowls one might 
keep with profit if he would give them 
all the same care usually bestowed on 
one, but people get careless and lose their 
interest after they get a large number of 
fowls to care for. He would feed swill 
or dough in the morning, green cabbage, 
roots or other forage at noon, and grain 
at night. Hens must be fed well to be 
profitable, and if well cared for are like a 
machine with the power applied—it must 
work. If hens are well fed they must lay 
eggs or die. Clover rowen is excellent for 
winter feeding, in place of the green stuff 
which they get in summer. There is 
nothing like it to make winter eggs give the 
golden color to sponge-cake that comse 
from summer eggs.” 
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Exterminating Bedbugs. 


WHERE all other means have failed to 
exterminate bedbugs, sulphurous acid gas 
has succeeded. Take everything out of the 
infested room, plug up all the windows 
tightly, close all chimneys, and empty about 
1 oz. of powdered sulphur on a pan of hot 
coals, placed in the middle of the floor; 
shut the doors and cover all cracks; let 
the sulphur burn as long asit will. Where 
the room is large, it is a good plan to fasten 
a bit of tin tube to the bottom of the pan, and 
to this connect enough small rubber pipe 


to lead out of the nearest door. By biow- 
ing into the end of the pipe with the bel- 
lows, the sulphur will be caused to burn 
more quickly by the draft created, and to 
give a denser smoke. After the sulphur 
has burned out, paint all the cracks in the 
floor and around the mop board witha 
strong solution of corrosive sublimate, and 
treat the furniture to the same before re- 
placing it. We have seen a room frightfully 
infested completely freed by this plan.— 
Scientific American. 
o> 
In Case of Fire. 


Tue late Dr. Hall made these excellent 
suggestions to be followed in case of fire, 
and now that the season for fires is at hand 
the remarks are timely: Keep the doors 
and windows of the structure closed until 
the firemen come; put a wet cloth over 
the mouth, and get down on the hands and 
knees ina smoky room; open the upper 
part of the window to get the smoke out; 
if in a theatre, church, or school-room, 
keep cool; descend ladders with a regular 
step to prevent the vibration. If kerosene 
just purchased can be made to burn in a 
saucer by igniting with a match, throw it 
away. Put wire-work or glass shades 
over gaslights in show windows, and in 
bedrooms with curtains; sprinkle sand 
instead of sawdust on floors of oil stores; 
keep shavings and kindling wood away 
from steam-boilers, and greasy rags from 
lofts, cupboards, boxes, etc.; see that all 
stovepipe enters well in the chimney, and 
that all lights and fires are out before re- 
tiring or leaving the place of business; 
keep matches in meta] or earthen vessels, 
and out of the reach of children; and pro- 
vide a piece of stout rope, long enough to 
reach the ground, in every chamber. 
Neither admit any one if the house be on 
fire, except police, firemen, and known 
neighbors; nor swing lighted gas brackets 
against the wall; nor leave children in a 
room where there are matches or an open 
fire; nor deposit ashes in a wooden box, 
or on the floor; nor usea light in examin- 
ing the gas meter. Never leave clothes 
near the fire-place to dry; nor smoke or 
read in bed by candle or lamp light; nor 
put kindling wood to dry on top of a 
stove; nor take alight into a closet; nor 
pour out liquor near an open light; nor 
keep burning or other inflammable fluids 
in rooms where there is a fire; nor allow 
smoking about barns or warehouses.— 
Manuf. and Builder. 

ee 
The Removal of Grease Spots from 


Marble. 


Tue German Building News (Bauzeitung) 
says:—To remove grease spots from marble 
is no very easy task—for the most part the 
grease penetrates deeply, and is very obsti- 
nately retained by the crystalline substance. 
A satisfactory result is obtained most 
quickly by smearing a semi-fluid paste of 
benzole and chalk mud, in a layer about 20 
millimetres thick, over the spots, and cov- 
ering with a wet cloth. The operation 
must be repeated until the spots disappear. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


ae 
Potter’s Clay for Coal Stoves. 


Mrx the clay with say one-third of fine 
sand and wood-ashes in the proportion of 
about one-fourth of the whole (in bulk); 
add common salt in a much smaller pro- 
portion, say one pound to twenty-five; the 
exact proportions are not essential; mix 
with water to a stiff dough, and line the 
fire pot to the proper thickness; dry by 
means of alight wood fire at first, which 
may be built in the ash-pan below, to avoid 
injuring the mortar before it hardens. It 
will bake nearly as hard as stone. Com- 
mon yellow loam will take the place of 
potter’s clay and will not need the sand. 
Fire-clay is said to answer an excellent 
purpose with salt only. 

ope 


Liquid that will Stand Heat and Cold. 


The Manufacturer and Builder contains 
the following paragraph : 

Itis often necessary to surround the 
pipes of heating or evaporation apparatus, 
and hot air apparatus, ovens, stoves, etc., 
with a liquid which will not boilat a tem- 
perature of 212° Fah.; it is also often ne- 
cessary tomake use of baths which will 
not easily boil or freeze. The liquids 
usually employed for this purpose are 
water in which sea-salt has been dissolved, 
oil baths, etc. Instead of these various 
agents, it is now proposed to make a solu- 


tion of chloride of calcium in glycerine, q 

solution which does not boil below 572° or 

626° Fah., and hasthe further advantages 

of never attacking metals nor congealing, 
————-- o-oo 


Ir the globes on a gas fixture are much 
stained on the outside by smoke, soak them 
in tolerably hot water, in which a little wash. _ 
ing soda has been dissolved. Then put a | 
teaspoonful of powdered ammonia in a pan | 
of luke-warm water, and with a hard brush | 
scrub the globes until the smoke stains dig. _ 
appear. Rinse in clean cold water. They» 
will be as white as if new. 

ee = 
Book Notices. 


Tuer Microscopist: A MANUAL OF Micro- 
SCOPY AND COMPENDIUM OF THE MiIcRo- | 
scopic Scrences. Third edition; with two | 
hundred and five illustrations. By J. H, | 
Wyrnn, A. M., M. D. Philadelphia; 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1877. | 

The progress of microscopic science has 
been such since the first edition of this 
work, some twenty-five years ago, that the | 
author has found it necessary to rewrite 
the entire book, to meet the request of the 
publishers for another edition. The 
numerous additions to microscopy haye 
rendered considerable enlargement need- | 
ful; but the author, always keeping in view | 
the original design of making his work a 
guide and text-book for students, has con- | 
centrated his materials into the smallest 
compass consistent with clearness. The | 
book is a complete manual, beginning with 
the theory of the microscope, and ending | 
with directions for applying the instrument 
to all the purposes for which it is required 
by modern science. Practical and minute |! 
instructions are given in regard to the care | 
and handling of the microscope and its 
lenses ; to its choice, and to the determina- 
tion of its power ; to its various accessories, 
and to the mounting and preserving of 
microscopic objects. The principal fea- — 
tures of the work are the number and ex- 
cellence of the illustrations. To say that 
it contains two hundred and five of these 
isto givean idea of their quantity; but | 
their quality deserves special mention. 
All the figures representing objects as seen | 
under the misroscope are drawn with rare | 
skill and precision, and printed on extra 
thick paper, interleaved with the reading | 
matter, each plate being conveniently near 
to the description in the text. The book 
in its present shape is an octavo of 259 
pages, exclusive of the plates. The price, 
in cloth, is four dollars and a half. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL: A MOonrTHLY 
MISCELLANY OF PoruLAR LITERATURE. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This well-known household 


‘ 


magazine 
has too Jong been béfore the public, and is | 
too well appreciated, to need from us any 
further notice than the mere mention of its 
name. : 


CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL 
AND ANALYTICAL, as applied to the Arts and 
Manufactures. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia. 

We have now before us the six 
Parts from XV.to XX., both inclusive. 
The publication has now reached the letter 
G, the article which ends the last Part 
being devoted to the discussion of gas 
burners. 


BULLETIN oF THE Busspy INsTrrurion: 
[Jamaica Plains, Mass.] Vol. I1.—Part I 
Boston : John Allyn, 1877. Price 75 cents: 

This number contains several original pa- 
pers on chemistry applied to agriculture, ~ 
contributed by Prof. F. H. Storer and 
other well-known scientific writers. The 
Bussey Institution is a School of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture connected with the 
Harvard University, and was established in 
execution of the trusts created by the will 
of B. Bussey ; it is situated near the village 
of Jamaica Plains, about five miles from 
the centre of Boston. 


Firtreta ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES OF THE NORTHERN DISPEN- 
SARY, FOR 1876. New York, 1877. 

The Northern Dispensary has been és- 
tablished for the purpose of affording 
medical and surgical relief to such sick, 
poor and indigent persons as reside in that 
portion of the city bounded by Twenty- 
third Street, Broadway, Spring Street and 
the North River. Yet its benevolent object 
knows no boundary, as all deserving poor 
who seek its aid are weleome. The list of 
the subscribers and donors to the Institu- 
tion includes the names of the oldest and — 
most respected families of New York, % 


March, 1877. ] 


Poach. ember Wantel. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for Janu- 
wy and February, 1857; March, 1860; 
Ictober, 1871; January, April and June, 
1872; March, October and November, 1874; 
february, March, April, June, October, 
jmd November, 1875; January, 1876. 
ote 


|Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists’ Circular. 


, We recommend and offer to our subscri- 
\bers a newly-designed cover, very conve- 

lnient for use, which will easily hold 
»wenty-four numbers, The title, “ Drue- 
gists’ CIRCULAR,” is stamped upon it in 
gold letters. It will be sent to any address 

by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
1. 50. 

——_+e—____ 
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An Intelligent Magpie. 


Tue Rev. F.O. Morris writes to Land and 
\Water:—“T received the following a few 
iweeks ago from a correspondent. The fact 
las stated is certainly avery curious one 
jand new tome. I wrote to ask if he had 
iseen the occurrence himself, and he replied 
ithat he had. It isas follows: ‘Finding 
‘from periodicals that you are a collector of 
lanecdotes of birds, &c., I have one at your 
iservice. Birds are great favorites of mine. 
iI have had several Varieties, both foreign 
‘and British, for years, among the rest some 
fmagpies. One has gone the way all pets, 
jsooner or later, go; the other is still alive 
land allowed to wander in the garden all 
lday, and goes to her own cage at night 
‘when told. She likes running about the 
jsill of the parlor window, two feet six 
jinches from the ground, facing the garden, 
/when there is anybody in the room. Last 
‘autumn a dish of peas was Jeft inside near 
‘the window. Mag, with her head on one 
‘side, viewing them, evidently made up her 
'mind that she ought to taste them, so she 
tbegan to tap at the window with her beak; 
but, finding the glass was too strong, after 
‘flitting backwards and forwards several 
times, and trying each time, she stopped 
| opposite and seemed to think, and then 
| hopped on to the path, picked up a gravel 
) stone, came back, and with the stone in her 
» beak struck the glass several times until she 
| had cracked the pane. The noise frightened 
ther, and away she went with that peculiar 
hop and twitch of the tail tame magpies 
jassume when they know that they have 
| been doing mischief. Mag is still aliveand 
/ goes about the garden as ‘usual.’ It is to 
be remarked that a somewhat similar exam- 
_ple of what seems to amount toa reason- 
‘ing power occurs in the case of the hooded 
crow—and that a kinder species, too, we 
must bear in mind—which, as also the crow, 
' is constantly in the habit of soaring up to a 
‘considerable height in the air with a cockle 
ior mussel and then letting it drop on the 
‘rocks, tobreak the shell and so get at the 
fish inside. Sir Charles Anderson once 
told me that he had frequently seen them 
_do this. Sir Walter Scott used to say that 
‘he would believe anything of adog. We 
may, 1 think, believe more in like manner 
of birds than we have sometimes been in 
the habit of doing.” 


———___e—_____ 


Dirty Dogs. 

Ir has been remarked as not a little 
strange that the Bible never says a good 
word for dogs. It may have been, in those 
Eastern countries in ancient times, dogs 
were but little domesticated, or that they 
had no masters in particular—no one to 
look up to, as in the least interested in their 
welfare—and that they were left to prowl 
about half starved, and not caring for any- 
thing but to satisfy their own craving appe- 
tites, rey. like many of their modern mas- 
ters ; sad dogs, when they only havethem- 
selves to look up to and to rely upon, are 
greatly in need of other and better care. 
All men—and dogs—are the better for 
having some one to care for them; and 
those who say they care for nobody, and 
nobody cares for them, are dogs of the 
worst breed, and for a certain reason are 
never likely to be drowned. Beware of 
dirty dogs, or, as St. Paul calls them, ‘‘ evil 
workers"—those who love filth and roll init. 
Dirty Dogs willspoil your clothes, and make 
ou as foul as they arethemselves. A man 

is known by his company ; if you go with 
loose fellows, your character will be tarred 
with the same brush as theirs. People 
can’t be very nice in their distinctions ; if 
they see a bird always flying with the 
crows, and feeding and nesting with them, 
they call ita crow, and ninety-nine times 
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out of a hundsedied they are right, If you 
are fond of the kennel, and like to run with 
the hounds, you will never make the world 
believe that you are a pet lamb. Besides, 
bad company does aman realharm ; for, as 
the old proverb has it, ‘if you lie down 
with dogs you will get up with fleas.” 
#0 ——-- 


Frve parts of sifted whiting mixed with 
a solution of one part glue, together with a 
little Venice turpentine to obviate the 
brittleness, makes a good plastic material, 
which may be kneaded into figures or any 
desired shape. It should be kept warm 
while being worked. It becomes as hard as 
stone when dry. 


YERBA MATE, or - PARAGUAY TEA. 
{See Drue. Crr., Dec., 18%6, Page 201.] 


The Centennial exhibit by the Argentine Republic 
of this celebrated article for sale in large cr small 
quantities by ALONZO ROBBINS Eleventh and 
Vine Sts., Philadelphia. 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Tron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist 
130144 ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Contectiousry, 


69 WEST BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Worth St., 


Ie LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 


made 


with the greatest care. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


Established 1834. 


PURE COD LIVER O11, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus, 

y a Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
oda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 

This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


—— 
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McHKLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. S 


Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best 1n the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 


87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Incorporated 1874. 


THE ALLAN HAY COMPANY, 


Laundry & Toilet 


Sole Agents for 


SOAP RIAKERS, — 
PRIMER, 


CANDLE 
Manufacturers, 


\ Sir 


<i, 

i ae” 
Wits oe 
axe 


Soy AATF, 
LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT, 


(@ 


=>) 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENCLISH 


CANDLES, 


In most delicate colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


[179 Broadway, New York. 


ROYAL CHLORODYNE 


APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 
FOR DISPENSING. a 
Address WeLp & Co., 207 State St., Boston. 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFIOINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLAS'TE RS, 
Rubber Combination, “seal and Poroused 


SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 
Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
Court Plasters. 


SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 


SPECIALTY: 
OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR- 
MACOPGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 


Office, 30 Piatt Street, New York. 


Factory, BRooKLYN. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


562 BROADWAY. 


WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 
Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
GlUBIVen othe sere mae cis desis Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 tee 35 in- 
CIORIV Os lee isn nasaeeee cae Per doz. 3.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
beso Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, 
Wee wens. Ra on wb aytte «ton arden ered Para Perdoz. %.00 
Five- Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and Vial Powder.......... .- sas ian Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 


No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Humphreys’ Mentorse..0 -. a cacee cosas ace 


No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.50 
* 3.28 °‘ 6.00 
%“ 499 & “ “é “ 4.50 
5° 6.—20""** be Paper Case . 3.75 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS.. . $50, $75, and $100. 


Show Case, Signs, ‘and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 
Fluid, with directions. 


One Ounce Vials 
Per G02. seacbe ens. «2 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 
Vials. Book and Medicator . 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeceopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel 
lets and Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey's Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 

Per dozen, $3.75, Per gross, $40.00. 

(> Catalogues and terms on application. _s§ 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocos, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not erase the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $3.00. 

(= Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 


BELL & CO., 562 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Grateful Patient. 


AT a recent meeting of the German 
Association of Naturalists, reported in 
Nature, Dr. Hermes described some inter- 
esting characteristics of the young gorilla 
in the Berlin Aquarium. He nods and 
claps his hands to visitors; wakes up like 
a man and stretches himself. His keeper 
must always be beside him, and eat with 
him He eats what his keeper eats; they 
share dinner and supper. The keeper 
must remain by him until he goes to sleep, 
his sleep lasting eight hours. 


life has increased his weight in a few 


months from thirty-one to thirty-seven | 


pounds. For some weeks he had inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, when his old friend Dr. 
Falkenstein was fetched, who treated him 
with quinine and Ems water, which made 
him better. When Dr. Hermes left the 


gorilla on the previous Sunday the latter | 


showed the doctor his tongue, clapped his 
hands, and squeezed the hand of the doc- 
tor as an indication, the latter believed, of 
his recovery. In fact,.the gorilla is now 
one of the most popular inhabitants of the 
Prussian capital. For Pungu, as the 
gorilla is called, alarge glass palace has 
been erected in the Berlin Aquarium in 
connection with the palm house. 


———@--@—_____— 


Scientific Information for Ladies. 


In spite of allthe efforts of the educa- 
tional powers that be to spread scientific 
instruction amongst the people, the in- 
stances that daily crop up of the gross ignor- 
ance on matters of science, amongst even 
well-educated writers, are sufficiently amus- 
ing to the initiated. A wiseacre who has 


compiled the ‘‘ Lady’s Every-Day Book,” | 


describing castor oil, coolly informs us that 
‘this very safe and common aperient is 
an oily substance secreted by the beaver. 
We obtain it both from Russia and America, 
but that obtained from the latter country 
is esteemed the best.” We can fancy a 
fond mother trying to cram half an ounce 
of Russian castoreum, membranous bag 
and all, down her lovely infant’s throat, 
under the impression that it was a‘ very 
safe aperient! ”"—Chemical News. | 


o-oo 


Voracity of Pickerel. 


In the report of the Massachusetts Inland 
Fisheries, Dr. StuRTEVANT relates an inci- 
dent which illustrates the extraordinary 
voracity and rapid growth of pickerel. 
The doctor placed two young pickerel in 
a trough containing a quantity of minnows 
about an inch long. The first day the 
pickerel ate 123 minnows; the second day 
they ate 182; and the third day 150. On 
this diet the pickerel increased in size at 
the rate of one inch per day. 


i aid 


The Anglo-French Tunnel. 


THE boring of the shafts for the Anglo- 
French tunnel is progressing favorably. A 
pump has been erected for the draining of 
the works. Water has been already met 
with in abundance, although the depth 
reached is only 40 feet. The intended level 
is 60 feet further down. 


= oo 


Ir all the refuse and wasteage from city 
and country houses, hotels, &c., could be 
utilized somehow for fertilizing purposes, 
what a reservoir of wealth would be ob- 
tained. The problem is likely to be solved 
in a practical way by what is called the 
““ Dry Earth System,” by which dry earth, 
peat, or coal ashes is made to absorb and 
neutralize everything offensive in the ex- 
crement and refuse of the household. 
Valuable information about this system 
may be obtained from the circulars of the 
Wakefield Earth Closet Co., of 36 Dey 
Street, New York. : 


RHEUMATISM. 


GALEN’S GREAT REMEDY. 


A Speedy and Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Gout, Gravel, &c. 


This well-known remedy has effected many won- 
derful cures of acute and chronic Rheumatism than 
any other medicine. The greatest blood specific 
ever known. Price, $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle. 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


J.K.COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 
10 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


His easy | 
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‘LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 


The COLLEGIATE YEAR in this institu- 
| tion dee bel ENG ‘and RECITATION 
TERM, and a REGULAR TERM OF LECTURES. 

The READING and RECITATION TERM will 
commence the first week in October, and close at the 
commencement of the Regular Term. 

The REGULAR TERM will open the first week in 
| March, and close the last week in June following. 

For Circulars, address— 


DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the City of New York. 


Faculty. 
CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
W. De F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. 
P. W. Beprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 
CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof. of Analytical Chemistry. 
Avuaeust Korner, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 


THE 48th ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES, 
| 1877-78, on ‘“‘CuEmiIsTRY, TOXICOLOGY, PHARMACY, 
| MATERIA MEDICA, AND BoTANyY, will commence Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, and continue till March 8th, 1878, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings; be- 
ginning at 7, and ending at 9:30 o’clock. 

These Lectures will be delivered by Professors 
| CHANDLER, Day and Brprorp, and abundantly {l- 
lustrated by experiments, plants, diagrams, models, 
and specimens. 

TERMS for the Course, $36. Matriculation, (paya- 
| ble once only), $2. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
from 9 A.M. to1P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 


tember 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1878, except the last 
week in December. 

The special branches taught in analysis are the 
qualitative, blowpipe, pharmaceutical, physiologi- 
cal, toxicological, and analysis of plants and foods. 

TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE:—One quar 
ter. daily attendance, $30; two quarters, $54; three 
| quarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
two quarters, $46; three quarters, $50. For one 
month, daily attendance $15; for each month ad- 
ditional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
month, $10 ; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 
a week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
afternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the 
summer, will please make early application to Pro- 
fessor Froebei at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
is suited to the requirements of and progress made 
by each student. 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. Students 
can join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 


most central and easily accessible in the city. 


SUMMER CLASSES in BOTANY and PHARMACY. 


Borany.—Practical instruction inthe examination 


KorHLER, every Wednesday afternoon at three 
o’clock, from May to August, 1877. Special attention 
paid to the officinal plants. TERMs, $5. 

PHarmacy.—Professor P. W. Beprorp will give 
a course of thirteen practical lessons in pharmaceu- 
tical manipulations and dispensing, illustrated by 
class instruction, and the manufacture of products 
by the students, on Monday evenings, at half-past 
seven o’clock, from May to August, 1877. TEeRMs. $5. 

Tue Liprary Is OPEN DaArLy TILL 2 P. M., andon 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings; where 
assistants seeking situations can enter their names 
on the ‘‘ Register.’’ For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address, 


“THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


M. L. M. Prrxorro, Secretary. 
New York, March 1st, 1877. 


BOOKS FOR DRUGGISTS 


And Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Pharmaceutists and Students of Pharmacy: 
U.S. Pharmacopeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 
U. 8. Dispensatory, latest edition, sheep...... 10.00 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth ... 2.75 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 5.00 


tom: Book: cloth’ ceaeai: t.etne eee pe Bie) 
| Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.25 
| Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
Bentley & Trimen’s Medicinal Plants, eight 

colored plates in each part; twelve parts 

now ready; price, per part ...... K 2.00 


Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.50 
Beasley’s Pocket Formulary. a synopsis of 


British and Foreign Pharmacopeeias ..... 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
PoHock’s Sotanical, Tadex.) cl occ assctors sacs 1.50 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical Directory.... .... 2.50 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts............. 3.60 
Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics............ 6.0) 


Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, eleventh edition 17.50 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines, 1.25 
Hance’s Physicians’ Medical Compound and 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical pub- 
lished in New York, and for the London Chemist 
and Druggist. Price. $2.50. 

The above, or any other book, published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered, 


from April ist till July 31st, 1877, and from Sep- | 


are exceedingly low, and the location one of the | 


of fresh plants, under the direction of Professor | 


Corner of Waverly Place, New York City.” | 


Pharmaceutical FKormule..... . ..,...... 1.50 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 

Directory, just issued). .2 2. acc. sess. nee 5.00 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical | 

Association, d8%6....i60.0.. scda- does Peers 7.50 | 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 2.50 
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This widely-known publication is issued monthly from ' ) 


36 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


At the moderate price per annum (including postage) of 


ONE DOLLAR AND SIXTY CENTS. 


The December number of 1876 completed the twentieth year of its existence,” 

The quantity of Scientific matter, both professional and general, is very large, 
and includes the whole ground of Laboratory and Counter Pharmacy. All new 
Medicines, as soon as known, are fully noticed; their ascertained properties described; 
their pharmaceutical management, therapeutical uses, doses, and modes of adminis- 
tration, carefully reported. 

Tae Drucarsts’ CrrcunaRr has been accustomed familiarly to discuss in each 
number some of the many practical puzzles and difficuliies which beset the Apoth- 
ecary in the prosecution of his daily business. This peculiar feature of the paper 
seems to be highly valued. Each day’s mail brings to us new problems for solution, 
or acknowledgments for services rendered. 


* = 


Tuer Druearsts’ CIRCULAR contains a 


PRICE CURRENT, 


embracing every article of a well-stocked drug store, with prices each month care- 
fully corrected by one whose opportunity and pursuits fully fit him for the undertak- 
‘ing. It gives always as fair and rational an idea of market values as it is possible in” 
| any list of prices to attain. 

Tue Drueersts’ CrRcuLAR, were it only regarded as a Trade paper, affords 
unusual and great advantages and facilities to purchasers, on account of the extent to 
which Wholesale Dealers and Manufacturers have found it to their profit to use its — 
| pages for advertising their commodities. Advertisements present, as nothing else can, 
a life-like view of Trade and Commerce. 

(> It will not be out of place here to add to the foregoing statement a few of 
the many letters daily reaching us from subscribers, which testify to the satisfactory — 
| character of the publication. They are the honest, unsolicited expression of opinion 
from men who mean what they say : 
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From John W. Riley, Algiers, La. From Hinish & Gordon, Mt. Carmel, 1. . 


“Could not do without the Druggists’ “We think you would be very foolish to i 
Circular, even if it cost ten times its pres-| reduce the price of the Cirewlur, for the — 
5 
. 
‘ 
r 


ent price. It is an invaluable addition to | druggist who cannot make the price of a 
the advancement of the knowledge of the | year’s subscription out of each number 
druggist. With many best wishes for| would regard it as dear at any price, For 
your success, I remain.” our Own part, we manage to obtain sufli- — 
‘4 , : cient new ideas, formule, &c., out of each — 
From C. P. Squires, Burlington, Iowa. number to pay our subscription for the — 


“T have the Circular complete from the | year and have considerable clear that 


beginning. It is cheap enough at the old | left—moncy we would not have. made without 
price, heaven knows. Every druggist | the avsistunce of the Circular.” 


and doctor in the country ought to take es ' eee f eee 4 
it. Wishing you the success (in money) From Geo. H. ieee & Co., Circleville, i 


you so richly deserve, I am,” &c., &e. . ; ; . 
‘Hoping you will have large success in 
From Newton I. Ford, Oneonta, N. Y. increasing your list of subscribers, and — 
“Enclosed find money order for re- begging leave to tender our high appre- 
newal of Druggists’ Circular at the old | Cation of the Circular, which we have — 
price, and permit me to add that the price taken, paid for and read from its first 
is, in my judgment, lower for the amount number, we are,” &e, sh 
of matter given than any other journal} Fyrom 8. American, M.D., San Francisco, — 
devoted to the interests of druggists. Go California, i 
on in the good work, and always count} * * * * % * «This makes — 
as a subscriber, yours,” &c., &e. two subscriptions I have sent you lately, — 
> : ; . |andI shall continue to aid in extending © 
From BE, A. Cobleigh, M.D., Warren, Ohio. your list as much as possible. I first read — 
‘‘T have been a reader of your paper | your paper in 1861, and have been a sub-_— 
now about five years, both as druggist and | seriber since 1869. I prefer it to any other — 
physician, and | consider it par excellence | medico-chemical paper, on account of its — 
the journal for the drug trade. It has| great variety of subjects and its many 
been worth many times its cost to me, and} @hemical and medical formulas. I wish 
now, as physician again, I feel as if I can- | you continued success.” 
not do without it. The advertisements 
alone are worth more than the subscrip- 


tion price to a buyer.” | 
very welcome visitor to my counter for | 
From C. E. Hobbs, Boston. the past six years. Ihave found it to con- 
“‘T am very glad to have an opportunity | tain the best and very latest information 
to show my appreciation of the Cirewlar. | relating to pharmacy, chemistry, &c., and — 
I consider it the best journal that I take | I pronounce it to be the best journal for — 

(I have seven others), and cannot do with-| druggists extant. I have taken similar 
out it.” publications, but your Gazette has given 

From C. B. Fleet, Lynchburg, Va. the most satistaction. 
‘‘T regard your paper as the best for From E. A, Dalrymple, Baltimore, Md. 
| druggists that I have ever seen, and [have] ‘“‘ Glad you did not reduce the price, for 


examined a great many published in this] it is cheap enough, it seems to me, to suit 
country and England.” the very stingiest.” 


From William Vogt, Iowa City, lowa. 
“The Druggist’ Circular has been @ | 


| Price, per Year, $1.GO, Postage Paid. 


L. V..NEWTON, M.D. a 
Post Office Box 4104, Editor and Proprietor: 
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Ointment of Oxide of Zinc. 
0 The Druggists’ Circular: 


Every one who has made zine ointment 
y the formula of the U. 8. P. has, I pre- 
ume, found it as easy to rub into a smooth 
1ass the ointment of benzoin and the ox- 
le of zinc as it would be to mould a can- 
on according to the ideas of the Irishman 
rho thought all that was necessary was to 
ig a hole and pour the metal around it! 
‘hose who have attempted to powder and 
ass through a very fine sieve the oxide of 
inc are welcome to continue the amuse- 
1ent, if they wish so to do! In fact, from 
ueries I have seen in pharmaceutical jour- 
als, in reference to the best plan for mix- 
ag the zine and lard, I should think others 
re of my opinion—that this ointment is an 

incubus” calculated to dispel the day- 
reams of those who hope to turn out, with 
reasonable amount of labor, a presentable 
reparation, when made according to the 
ormula of the Pharmacopeia. 

A paint mill has been suggested for the 
vurpose of grinding the zinc and lard, but 
ven that is, I think, liable to more ob- 
ections than the cost, for which the phar- 
aaceutist. could hardly expect to be reim- 
yursed unless he manufactured for the 
rade. 

No one who has bought, as I have, an 
‘intment seemingly made of tallow instead 
f lard, would forego the pleasure of end- 


ng a great deal of trouble to get even a| 


emi-satisfactory. article. 


ome of this delectable preparation, I re- 
olved in my mind the subject, to see if I 
ould not get rid of some of the tedious- 
1ess attending the process. A happy 
hought struck me, and I carried it out 
vith perfect success. © 

I first triturated, on a slab, in smal] quan- 
ities at a time, the zinc and enough sweet 
ilmond oil to make a mass of the consist- 
nce of the ground lead used in painting. 
Iam free to confess that my first and 
mly experiment was a laborious one. The 
ise of only an eight-inch and a five-inch 
patula r 
m satisfied that the period required for 
he purpose may be reduced to a few min- 
tes by using a *‘ flat iron” of three or four 
sounds weight (such as is employed in 
roning linen), in conjunction with a spa- 
ula, ona slab of marble or heavy plate 
lass. The method has been used for years 
y artists for grinding their colors with 
muller and slab. The flat iron I would 
ecommend because it can be more readi- 
y obtained, and also, I think, more easily 
vandled. 

I propose the following formula: 


Oxide of zine 


Oil of sweet almonds.... 3j troy 
Simple cerate........... Z.iij. 
Tard.:. ... MA BSE bea z xij 


Tincture of benzoin 
(double strength)...... fl. 3j 


‘irst rub the oxide of zinc in the manner | 


escribed with the oil of almonds, till a 
mooth mixture is made. Then mix the 
incture of benzoin with about 3 ounces 
f lard (cold). Heat the cerate and lard 
0 a temperature of about 100 degrees, and 
aving transferred the ground zinc to a 
apacious evaporating dish, incorporate 
y means of a large and limber spatula the 
1elted lard and cerate. When the mass 
ools sufficiently, add the lard and benzoin. 
tub until perfectly cold. 

I prefer to use-tineture of benzoin of 
louble the strength of the Pharmacopeia, 
ecause there is less alcohol to be. evapor- 
ted. Itis best to mix it with the lard 
old, because I have known the benzoin to 
‘e thrown down and adhere to the side of 
he dish if the lard happened to be a little 
90 hot. 

This is avoided by mixing without 
eat, and the alcohol is necessarily got rid 
f by stirring. The consistence of the oint- 
lent is maintained by the use of the 
reper proportion of simple cerate. 

This procedure, in my hands, proved a 
erfect success, although accompanied with 


uired considerable time, but I | 


NEW YORK, APRIL, 1877. 


some unnecessary labor. 
ly recommend the modification to all who, 
like myself, have experienced a difficulty 
in making a satisfactory preparation ac- 
cording to the Pharmacopeeia. J. 


ooo 


Colored Glass in Pharmacy. 
To The Druggists’ Circular: 
TuERE is one thing at least which Gen. 
Pleasonton’s great discovery should settle, 


and it seems strange that this matter has | 


not received the attention it certainly de- 
serves. Il refer to the irrational, persistent 
employment of blue glass for vials and 
bottles containing fine chemicals and vola- 
tile oils;which should not be exposed to the 
effects of sunlight. Now, if I understand 
Gen. Pleasonton’s theory correctly, it is 
just the action of the actinic rays in con- 
nection with those passing through ordinary 
window glass, producing friction and re- 
sulting in electricity, which he encourages, 
and which we, in protecting those delicate 
chemical salts, etc., should endeavor to 
exclude. Take the case of nitrate of 
silver or santonine—every careful observer 
must have made the discovery that the blue 
or purple colored vials im which they are 


generally kept afford no protection what- | 


ever, while the imported Bohemian black | 
vials, and also, bottles made in this country | 
| powder was employed in all pharmaceuti- 
|cal establishments where I have been in 


having an orange, or canary-yellow color, 
afford the protection which is so essential. 
I have made many experiments, and 


color to the yellow in the crystals of san- 
tonine, or any resinous depositions in es- 
sential oils, provided the actinic sun-rays 


; E | never discovered any change from the white | 
Having, a few weeks since, to make up | 


were excluded by either keeping the articles | 


in dark closets, or by employing black 
or yellow colored vials. 
hotographers use orange colored win- 


dow glass in order to prevent the decom- | 
position of solutions of chloride and iodide | 
of silver, and numerous other salts; where 

they do not they are compelled to work in a | 


dark room to succeed well. 
Beaver, Pa. Huago ANDRIESSEN. 
+> o— 


Cerate of Cantharides. 
{For The Druggists’ Circular. ] 
BY A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


THE Dispensatory gives a long explana- 
tion of the advantage of the United States 
formula over the British. This alleged 
advantage consists in keeping the mixture 
of the flies and the other ingredients for 
some time at an elevated temperature, 
while in the British formula they are not 
mixed with the fatty matters until these 


begin to solidify. At the first glance all | 


this appears to be right according to 
theory, but in practice it will be found to 
be the reverse. 

The method of extracting the cantharides 
by fatty substances, for the purpose of 
making a cerate, was in use in Ger- 
many long before it was introduced into 
the United States Pharmacope@ia ; but can- 
tharides were extracted only for mild 
preparations to be used for drawing blis- 
ters on infants, &. 

If a powerful blistering cerate has to be 
made by extracting Spanish flies, much 
more of the cantharides will be required 
than when they are properly mixed with 
the fatty matters at the point of cooling. 
The theory of the United States Pharma- 
copeia is, as it stands, that the cantharides 
will be extracted by the fatty matters, the 
latter absorbing the cantharidin. 

Contrary to this is the theory of the 
British and other European Pharmaco- 
pias, requiring that the powdered ‘flies be 
added at as low a temperature as practica- 
ble, so that none, or as little as possible, 
of the cantharidin be absorbed by the 
fatty matters. In this case the cantha 
ridin will remain in the powder, which, 
when coming into contact with the skin, 
will, by absorbing moisture, act directly on 
the cuticle. 

If the latter theory is adopted, it should 
be done under the following conditions : 

1. The Spanish flies should be dried at 


° F. At this temperature 
very little cantharidin will be evaporated, 
and yet the flies will lose that moisture 
which might cause the cerate to mould. 

2. The flies should not be ground into 
fine powder; they should be coarsely pow- 
dered, so as to pass through a sieve not | 
finer than 20 or 22 meshes. 

3. The flies should be added to the melted 
cerate, having ‘a temperature not) higher 


|than 120° F., so that when the powdered 


flies mix with it the temperature of the 
cerate will be reduced to about 75° F., and 
the fatty-resinous mass (cerate) will not 
penetrate the coarse particles of the flies. 

4. The cerate should be made in such 
a way as to be more adhesive than the 
plaster obtained according to the United 
States formula ; for if the cerate will not 
adhere, the powdered flies cannot act on 
the skin, and if the cerate is too soft, the 
fatty substance will protect the skin against 
the effect of the flies. 

5. The cerate of cantharides should be 
spread with a spatula, warmed only so that 
the cerate will not adhere. The plaster, 
when spread, should show no gloss. If 
the spatula is too warm, it will melt some 
fatty matter, which will cover up the flies 
too much. 

There is nothing new in the use of 
coarsely powdered cantharides; coarse 


North Germany. 

In the following, I give a good working 
formula, which I have modified from 
well-known processes. In it, the propor- 
tions of resin, &c., are such as to produce a 
plaster which can be spread more easily, 
and will adhere better to the skin than 
that made according to the officinal for- 
mula. 


For WINTER. 


Yellow waxils Fey eiiats 8 ounces. 
Resim 4. Ces. ees. LO. ss 
Gare RS: cdecte or tiee vata ee 


Melt ; remove from the fire, and add oil 
of turpentine, 38 ounces; strain. When 
cooled to 120°, sift into it Spanish flies in 
coarse powder, 12 ounces. 


For SUMMER. 


TViellOw! WAX) s4 6.10% 2s 10 ounces. 
Resiitirm, 2 otek sir tiskttgtaa 10 seis 
hardlyre. Fe ees} wed. Aint 
Oil of turpentine......... 1 ounce. 
Spanish flies in coarse 

POW CED Mes saicie tute. 202 12 ounces. 


Operate as above. 

To find out the difference between this 
formula and that of the United States 
Pharmacopeia, prepare twelve ounces of 
Spanish flies according to the officinal di- 
rections and twelve ounces of the sam 
coarsely ground. While the cerate made 
strictly according to the U. 8. formula 
will be a weak preparation, the plaster 
obtained by following my process will 
be found very powerful, if in both cases 
a good quality of Spanish flies has been 
used. 

The U.S. Dispensatory says in one place 
that, ‘‘ the vesicating principle of Spanish 
flies is not injured or dissipated by a heat 
under 300° F., and that an elevated temper- 
ature, instead of being hurtful, is positively 
advantageous in the preparation of the ce- 
rate ;” and yet, elsewhere in the same work, 
it is admitted that at 250° F. violent irrita- 
tion, and even vesication, of the face of the 
operator have resulted from exposure to 
the vapors. This certainly is a proof that 
at 250° F. (under 300°) the vesicating prin- 
ciple of Spanish flies begins to be dissi- 
pated. If Professor Procter had succeeded 
in making a blistering plaster as powerful 
by heating the jinely powdered cantharides 
with the cerate at an elevated temperature, 
as itcan be made by mixing coarsely pow- 
dered Spanish flies with the cerate at a 
low temperature, he would not have needed 
to apply to the spread plaster a coating of 
an ethereal tinctwre of cantharides to ‘‘ ren- 
der the preparation more certain,” as the 
United States Dispensatory says. 


L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Editor and Proprietor.—Published at No. 36 Beekman Street, Corner of William Street, New York. 
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Ammoniacal Glycyrrhizin.* 

BY HENRY N. RITTENHOUSE. 
THE property of licorice root or its pre- 
parations, of masking the taste of bitter 


| or otherwise nauseous medicines, has been 


known fora very long time, and for this 
purpose has found a place in some of the 
ofticinals of our own and other Pharma- 
cope@ias. Inthe attempt to render medi- 
cines palatable, in these days of elegant 
pharmacy, this valuable though old reme- 
dy seems to have been overlooked almost 
entirely. 

The sweet principle of licorice root, or 
glycyrrhizin, is no doubt the active agent 
that gives the root its peculiar property, 
and the object of this paper is to call at- 


| tention to its combination with ammonia, 


which presents it in a very desirable form 
for use in any way that it may be required. 
An article published in the American 
Journal of #harmucy for September, 
1875, copied from a paper read before the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Paris in June 
previous by Z. Roussin, gives an account 
of this preparation, its method of manu- 
facture, andits properties. Following the 
methods of this author in the main, we 
have repeated his process, without, how- 
ever, refining the resulting preparation by 
resolution in alcohol and_ precipitation 
with ether, which would add materially to 
the cost without any corresponding advan- 
tage in the product. Its wonderful effi- 
ciency in covering the taste of sulphate of 
quinia especially, either in powder, pill, or 
solution, is enough of itself to call it into 
extensive use at once, and prove a boon 
both to physician and patient. 
Ammoniacal glycyrrhizin is sixteen times 
stronger than good root, and is said to be 
one hundred times stronger than sugar in 
its sweetening properties for masking the 
taste of medicines. A sample of 1 grain 
sulphate of quinia with 1 grainammoniacal 
glycyrrhizin compared with a mixture of 1 
grain sulphate of quinia and 100 grains 
sugar seemed to prove this assertion cor- 
rect. 
On the table we present a specimen of 
the ammoniacal glycyrrhizin in scales. 
[The Ammontacal Compound of Glycyr- 
rhizn, which M. Roussin regards as a 
compound of ammonia and glycyrrhizin, 
may be prepared, as suggested by Mr. 
Roussin, after the following ready process: 
The bruised licorice root is exhausted 
methodically by the smallest quantity of 
cold water, the liquor boiled and cleared 
from coagulated albumen, then precipi- 
tated after cooling by an excess of sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid. The precipi- 
tate is collected and well washed, and then 
redissolved in ammonia water. ‘This so- 
lution, filtered and evaporated, yields the 
ammoniacal glycyrrhizin in a friable, var- 
nish-like residue. Its taste resembles ex- 
actly the taste of the licorice root, as by 
this treatment the acid matter naturally 
present in the root is preserved, while it is 
almost entirely removed by treatment with 
alcohol and ether.—Ep. D. Crrcuxar. | 


oe 


Preparation of Pure Nickel from the 
Nickel of Commerce. 


M. A. TerRReEIL dissolves the metal in 7 
parts of aqua regia, evaporates almost to 
dryness, re-dissolves in water, separating 
the insoluble matter by filtration, precipi- 
tates the copper with metallic iron, per- 
oxidizes the iron, transforms the metals in- 
to sulphates, and lastly precipitates the 
iron with carbonate of baryta and crystal- 
lizes the sulphate of nickel —Moniteur 
Scientifique. 

- a 


To BLEACH leaves, mix 1 drachm chloride 
of lime with 1 pint water, and add suffi- 
ecient acetic acid to liberate the chlorine. 
Steep the leaves about 10 minutes, and 
until they are whitened; remove them ona 
piece of paper, and wash in clean water. 


*Read before the American Phaym. Assoc., 1876, 
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Solubility of Ether in Aqueous Hydro- | 
chloric Acid. 

We take the following from a paper by 
Mr. Harry Narre Draper, read before | 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland, and | 
reprinted in The Chemist and Druggist. 

The author said that, except a statement 
in Gmelin’s handbook that ‘‘ ether likewise | 
dissolves in aqueous hydrochloric acid 
without producing chloride of ether,” he | 
had not found any reference to the fact in 
any of the modern works on chemistry. 

It would be convenient, first, to note the 
solubility of ether in other liquids. The 
author had made the following observa- 
tions: 

In saturated solution of calcium chloride, | 
ether is apparently quite insoluble. Dis- | 
tilled water at 11° C. (52° F.) dissolves in 
100 volumes 10 volumes of ether. This 
solubility in water is quite in accordance 
with results hitherto obtained, but it is 
customary to state the converse case—t. é., 
the solubility of water in ether as 1 in 10, 
which is much greater than it really is. 

As the mean result of five experiments 
(Mr. Draper said), I have found that 100 
volumes of ether at 12° C. dissolve 2 vol- 
umes of water. The error has obviously 
arisen in the use of ether not absolutely 
free from alcohol. 

The ether employed in my experiments 
was found to have at 14° C. (57° F.) the 
density of °725, but there is sufficient ex- 
perimental difficulty in determining the 
weight of so volatile and expansible a fluid 
to prevent my attaching any considerable 
value to this figure. The ether was, how- 
ever, shaken with finely divided acetate of 
rosaniline, and as this did not communi- 
cate the least tint to it, it was concluded 
that it did not contain alcohol. For 
water it was tested by the immersion of 
bibulous paper saturated with alcoholic 
cobalt chloride, and then dried. This re- 
mained blue after 24 hours’ contact. Much 
of the ‘‘ anhydrous” ether of commerce 
reddens cobalt paper at once, and is itself 
very soon tinged by the rosaniline salt. 

The aqueous hydrochloric acid was the 
strongest that I could conveniently work 
with. It hada sp. gr. of 1°196 at 14°, and, 
examined volumetrically, was found to 
contain 38°52 per cent. by weight real acid. 
Even at this strength it emits dense fumes 
when exposed to the air. When equal 
volumes of the ether and hydrochloric 
acid just described are mixed together, im- 
mediate solution takes place, the tempera- 
ture of the mixture at the same time rising 
considerably. There is also contraction 
of volume. When 50 volumes of ether 
and 50 volumes of acid are employed, the 
resulting solution, when reduced to the 
temperature which the liquids had before 
mixing, measures but 95 volumes, and at 
14° C. has asp. gr. of 1:010. Thesolution 
flows like a thin oil, fumes in the air, is 
perfectly transparent, and remains so, 
whether cooled to 0° or heated to 38°. But 
hydrochloric acid of 38°52 per cent. will 
dissolve much more than its own volume 
of anhydrous ether. At avery early stage 
of my experiments it became evident that 
the quantity which it is capable of taking 
up bears an inverse ratio to the tempera- 
ture, and that the volume of ether dis- 
solved is at the ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure constant for any given temperature. 
The experiments were made with a closely 
stoppered graduated tube, in which was 
added to a known volume of the acid a 
few volumes more ether than it was able 
to dissolve at the lowest temperature em- 
ployed. The mixture was then cooled 
down to the required temperature, and 
kept at this for an hour, during which 
time the tube was frequently briskly 
shaken, and the volume of the ether dis- 
solved was then noted. Without entering 
into the details of the results obtained at 
the intermediate temperatures, those only 
are given of the extremes. 0° C. (32° F.), 
and 38° C. (100° F.). While at 0° C. 100 
volumes of the acid dissolve 177°5 volumes 
ether, at 388° C. 185 volumes only are dis- 
solved. Or, by weight, 100 parts hydro- 
chloric acid dissolved at the lower tem- 
perature 107°5 parts ether, and at the higher 
but 81°8 parts. So that the capacity of the 
hydrochloric acid of this strength for 
ether is nearly one-third (31°4 per cent.) 
greater at the freezing point of water than 
at 38° C. (100° Fahr.) I cannot recall an in- 
stance of so great a difference between the 
relation of solubility to temperature in the 
case of any two other fluids. If the solu- 
tion, saturated at any given temperature, 
be heated to a temperature higher than this, 
it at once becomes turbid from the separa- 


tion of ether, and, when the liquid is con- 


tained in a thin tube, the contact of a | 
warm hand is sufficient to produce in a few | 
seconds complete opacity in a solution | 
which, at the temperature of the labora- 
tory, was quite transparent. If a sealed | 
tube containing the ether solution and ex- | 
cess of ether, first cooled—say in melting 
ice—then shaken, and the volume of the | 
unabsorbed ether noted, be suspended in | 
a warm room, ether continues to separate | 
in very minute bubbles until the liquid has | 
attained the temperature of the surrounding 
air. When the tube is once more coole 
to 0° without agitation, the liberated ether, 
being so much lighter than the solution, is 


| not taken up again even after forty-eight 


hours, but on the tube being briskly shaken 
it is at once dissolved. The increase of 
temperature at the moment of solution is 
considerable, being, with 10 c. c. of acid 
and 17c. c. of ether, from 11° to 35° (7. e., 
22°5° GC). No chemical combination takes 
place: the ether is simply dissolved by the 
acid, and can be separated by simple dilu- 
tion with water. Thus five volumes of a 
solution (= three volumes ether) gave, on 
addition of flve volumes of water, two 
volumes ether. Two experiments were 
made in this direction, and in each case 17 
c. c. of ether were obtained from a solu- 
tion which—calculating from the tempera- 
ture at which it was saturated—contained 
19 c. c. , 

The solvent power of aqueous hydro- 
chloriec acid for ether is directly propor- 
tional to the strength of the acid. Thus 
the acid of 38°52 per cent., which I have 
used in my experiments, dissolves at 10° 
C. in 100 volumes 157 volumes of ether, 
while the acid of the British Pharmacopeia, 
containing 31°8 per cent. HCI, dissolves, at 
the same temperature, but 125 volumes. It 
should be noted that absolute ether dis- 
solves hydrochloric acid from the aqueous 
acid. The acid of 38°52 per cent. was 
agitated for some time with excess of ether, 
the temperature being 12° C. The super- 
natant ether was then removed with a 
pipette, and its contained chlorine deter- 
mined by an alcoholic solution of silver 
nitrate. It was found to contain chlorine 
equal to 2°409 percent. of real hydrochloric 
acid. 


ooo 
Santonate of Soda. 
BY M. LEPAGE. 

Tue author, having failed to get satisfac- 
tory results with either of two published 
processes for preparing santonate of soda, 
proposed the following mode of operating, 
which he finds to give a satisfactory 
result :— 


Take— 

Powdered santonin......... 100 grams. 
AdGohol (907), Sctesr- gatas ait 500," ¢ *s 
Distilled! Waters ccp:scicts) oso 500 times 
Unslacked Jime<:acs sss-<h 00 sae oe 
Carbonate of soda........ (90 ees 


Dissolve the santonin in the alcohol and 
water at the temperature of a water bath ; 
then add the lime, previously slacked and 
suspended in a very small quantity of 
water, and stir frequently. The liquid im- 
mediately takes a magnificent rose color, 
but after about ten or fifteen minutes it 
loses its color and presents the appearance 
of athin paste. This is due tothe forma- 
tion of santonate of lime, which is but 
slightly soluble in the alcohol and water. 
Allow the mixture to remain in the water 
bath some minutes longer, to insure the 
complete combination of the calcium oxide 
and santonin; then pour in the carbonate 
of soda dissolved in double its weight of 
pure water, agitate briskly, allow the 
liquor to deposit, and filter. Distil the fil- 
trate in a water bath to recover the alcohol; 
concentrate the residue in a dish placed in 
hot water until of the consistence of a 
syrup, weighing 200 or 220 grams. After 
about twelve hours, when it has solidified, 
powder it and suspend it in 800 grams of 
90° alcohol; agitate frequently to facilitate 
solution, and after some hours of contact 
decant the clear liquid. Wash the portion re- 
maining undissolved (excess of carbonate 
of soda) with 200 grams of fresh alcohol 
and add this to the other alcohol, filter, 
distil to recover about three-fifths of the 
alcohol, and terminate the operation by 
concentrating the residue in a water bath 
until reduced to about 400 grams. Let 
this stand, aud at the end of twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours it will form a crystal- 
line mass of small prismatic needles, which 
after drying will weigh 150 to 160 grams. 
The mother-liquor, by further concentra- 


tion, will still yield 20 to 25 grams of the 
salt. 

The santonate of soda thus obtained is 
perfectly white, and contains, according 


to the author’s analysis, 51 per cent. of 
santonic acid. It dissolves completely in 
three parts of water at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and in four parts of alcohol at 90° 
©. The aqueous solution possesses a 
marked bitter taste, and presents an alka- 
line reaction with litmus paper. No tur- 
bidity or precipitation should be caused by 
oxalate of ammonia, chloride of barium, 
or carbonate of soda. Acids added in 
slight excess precipitate the santonic acid. 


Syrup OF SANTONATE OF SODA. 


The author recommends the following 
formula for a vermifuge syrup, which, 
from its taste resembling sugar syrup, 
could be administered without difficulty to 
children :— 


Powdered santonate of soda, 5 grams. 
Simple syrup. seis ey 000) <° 
Syrup of orange flower....100 “ 


Suspend the santonate in 250 grams of 
the simple syrup and heat it over a spirit 
lamp until dissolved; add the remainder of 
the syrup, then the syrup of orange flower; 
and mix carefully. <A tablespoonful or 
20 grams of this syrup will contain 10 
centigrams of santonate, or the equivalent 
of 5 centigrams of santonin. For adults 
the dose might be doubled, or a syrup 
made containing 20 centigrams to the 
tablespoonful.—Journal de Pharmacie. 


———--- oS 
On Colognes for the Sick-room.* 
BY GEORGE LEIS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


QuERyY 29.—Is it advisable to have an 
ofticinal aromatic spirit that will represent 
a fine, refreshing cologne, to be used in 
lotions and for the sick-room? If so, give 
a formula and name for the preparation. 

There is, undoubtedly, a want felt, if 
not expressed, among the people as well as 
our practitioners, for a preparation that 
shall at once serve as a pleasing perfume, 
an antiseptic deodorizer, and a medicated 
cosmetic lotion. 

Such a lotion the writer has endeavored 
to place before this Association, after hav- 
ing made numerous experiments, results of 
which I give below in as brief a form as 
possible. 

Our pharmaceutists are well aware of the 
fact that during the past years we have 
had innumerable compounds and chemi- 
cals offered as antiseptics, the merits of 
each being vaunted and extolled in its 
turn. After repeated trials of these new 
remedies, there is stillafeeling predomi- 
nant among those interested in the subject, 
that the desideratum has not yet been ac- 
quired. Some of the best disinfectants are 
in themselves objectionable; they either 
possess a disagreeable odor, or will stain and 
corrode. Ferrous sulphate (copperas) and 
manganous sulphate, though not really 
offensive, are comparatively inert. Iodate 
of calcium prevents decomposition, but if 
used as alocal application causes too much 
pain. Acetic acid or vinegar is at first grate- 
ful and refreshing, but becomes sickening. 
Chloride of lime (erroneously so-called), as 
the formula shows, Ca (OCl) Cl, is an un- 
certain compound, whose virtue depends 
wholly upon the amount of free chlorine it 
liberates ; chlorine being an irritant, cor- 
roding gas, no one would desire to have it 
in aroom containing articles of vertu or 
delicate metallic ornaments. Potassse per- 
manganas (permanganate of potassa) is 
also a very good disinfectant; but unless 
sprinkled and brought into contact with 
the air, is not so effective as thought, and in 
sprinkling the solution, it will necessa- 
rily produce stains upon everything it may 
come in contact with; hence this is not at 
all desirable. Hydrate chloral is quite of- 
fensive, and the vapor stupefying. Acid 
carbolic or phenol, to which so much has 
been ascribed, is perhaps the best antisep- 
tic we have in use at the present day, but 
its odoris certainly intolerable to an in- 
valid; its preparations are the less useful 
as they are less offensive. 

Ihave now fully delineated the objections 
to the various disinfectants for the use of 
the sick-room, as per my investigations and 
experience. What we need, in my opin- 
ion is a preparation that shall possess 
equal, if not greater, efficacy than any now 
in use, without irritant properties and un- 
pleasant odor. Such a body, we hope, is 
to be found in salicylic acid. 

While I am endeavoring to condense 
my answer to this query as much as possi- 
ble, I will not attempt to give a chemical ex- 
position of the nature of salicylic acid. 
Such an attempt would not only require a 
lengthy article of itself, but demand 


* Read before the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
E ciation, 1876, 
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labored research, and had better be left for 
a query, which, no doubt, some member 
of this Association will cheerfully accept, 
Taking a passing glance, however, salicy- — 
lic acid seems to be related, to a certain — 


extent, with many organic disinfectants 
now in use, aid we may, perhaps, consider 
the efficacy of such disinfectants to depend 
on their near relationship to salicylic acid, 

For instance, oleum gaultheriz procum- 
bentis (oil of wintergreen), said by some 


! 


i 


chemists to possess remarkable absorbent 
and deodorizing powers, consists almost 


entirely of methyl salicylate. 
spiree ulmarie (oil of meadow sweet), 


Oleum — 


also considered of value, is generally re-— 


garded as the aldehyde of salicylic acid, 
Oxybenzoic acid is isomeric with salicylic 
acid, C;H,O;.* Salicylic acid is intimately 


related to the aromatic series of acids, most. 


of which possess antiseptic properties ina 
greater or less degree. Carbolic acid itself 
may be obtained from salicylic acid by dry 
distillation. 

Numerous experiments, made recently 
by the writer, have fully corroborated 
those made by others. Salicylic acid has 
proved itself to have undoubted properties 
to prevent putrefaction and check the de- 
velopment of organic growths and parasites. 
Meat, lightly covered with salicylic acid 
in substance, remained sweet, while simi- 


lar portions, in the same atmosphere, be- 


came offensive. Meat dipped in an aque- 
ous solution of the acid, made the 
strength of 5 gr. each of salicylic acid and 
borax to 1 3 of water, also remained 
wholesome. The putrefying process was 
easily arrested in several compounds made 
for the experiment, by a free use of the 
salicylic acid. 

No theory as to the manner in which 
salicylic acid exerts its influence has been 
advanced, but it probably acts asan anti 
ferment, and in this manner annihilates 
the organic bodies produced by fermenta- 
tion. 


The following formulas are such asl 


have experimented with to my own satis- 
faction, and only hope they may prove as 
effectual and as satisfactory in the hands 
of others: 


No. 1 R—Acidi salicylici......... 3 88, 
Spiritus vini rectificati, f 3 iv. 
Olei cinnamomi......... gtt. j. 
* CC PERO REL. <9 oe gett. xv. 
Balsami Peruani....... 
Make a solution. 


In order to make a solution of the above 
formula, dissolve the balsam of Peru in the 


spirits and filter, then adding balance of 


ingredients. The aromatics used in per 


fuming the above solution are as nearly 


chemically compatible to salicylic acid as 
practicable. 


No. 2. R—Acidi salicylici......... gr. XX, 


Olei gaultherie..........gtt.V 
Spiritus vini rectificati 
Ga LENS. FA f F ij 


Mix. i 

In the above recipe, in the place of ole 
gaultheris you may add same amount 0) 
olei anisi, which is also of itself a power 
ful deodorizer, and may be preferred bj 
many. i ~ 

The basis of these solutions are salicyli 
acid, and any other combinations of odor 
can be added if desired which would har 
monize with the salicylic acid. I give oni 
for an example: | 


Se ais,3ar SL 


Salicylic acid....... wale 
Marina, COLOPNC 5 «apm anieas see ft 2009 
Mix. 


You will find any one of the above Te 
cipes adapted for the use in sick-chambers 
to neutralize the infected atmosphere at 
tending fevers. In typhoid fever it wil 
neutralize the fecal evacuations, whiel 
are pre-eminently contagious. In room 
that have been closed for months, withou 
necessary ventilation, it would destroy th 
microscopic fungous growths .inevitabl, 
present. The lotion should be diffused i) 
the room with the aid of a spray tube 0 
atomizer. Its presumptive analogy to ber 
zoic acid would suggest its application a 
a cosmetic, the lotion to be added to th 
water used for ablution. A dilution ay 
plied to erysipelas is productive of ease t 
patients. Its balsamic properties promot) 


* The arrangement of the atoms in the molegal 
of salicylic acid and oxybenzoic acid is as follows’ 
{ 


H—C—C—O—H. H—C—C—H. i | 
Vive 2) et | 

H—C OC-—H. H-—C C—_H. 
44 4d 


] 
H-C_C_c_o-H. H—-G-U_0-c-0FF 
“ a 

0 


4 0. . 
Acid Salicylic. Oxybenzoic Acid, | 
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1e healing of cuts and sores, besides 
veeing them from morbid atmospheric in- 
juences. 

_Ihope [have shown the many advan- 
wes aad powers of salicylic acid over 


f the readers. 
Although, owing to the comparatively 
igh cost of salicylic acid, it would possi- 


pr minor purposes of disinfection its in- 
oductionin such a form will doubtless be 
Let with a fair demand. 


'The name of such a preparation might | 
Pp appropriately called Lotio Antiseptica | 


lragrans (Fragrant Antiseptic Lotion), 
hich, in my opinion, gives the properties 
[ the lotion in its name. 

eve 


\ 
| A New Remedy, called Digestine. 


Tus is obtained from the gizzard of the 
pmestie fowl (chicken), and is a specific 
yr vomiting in pregnancy. Ihave used 
xis remedy for twenty-five years, and it 
as never failed. It is also the most power- 
ul and reliable remedy for the cure of in- 
.gestion (dyspepsia), and sick stomach 
vused from debility of that organ. - It is 


seful in all cases where the pepsins and | 


ancreatins are used, but with much more 
ertainty of its good results, for it puts all 
ose preparations, in my experience, in 
ie background, | 

In complicated affections of the stomach, 
ich as inflammation, gastralgia, pyrosis, 
c., it may be combined with subnitrate 
© bismuth and opiates; and in diarrhea 
hd cholera infantum, with astringents, 
oth vegetable and mineral. I have given 
ie article to several prominent physicians, 
ho have used it with the happiest results, 
mong whom I may mention Professor E. 
YVallace, of the Jefferson Medical College. 
.e gives me the result of seventeen cases 
s follows: 

In vomiting of pregnancy, out of nine 
uses he cured six, and palliated two, and 
a one case the remedy was not taken ac- 
prding to direction, and therefore had no 
ffect. 

He used it in seven cases of sick stomach 
uused by chronic inflammation of the 
terus; cured five, and two remained 
oubtful. He also used it in acase of very 
ostinate sick stomach, caused by an irredu- 
-ble hernia, and says this was the only 
omedy that gave any relief. 

We, who have some experience, all know 
1at vomiting of pregnancy is a sore afflic- 
on, and in some eases almost unendura- 
le, nay, indeed, putting life in jeopardy; 
atin digestine we have a remedy which 
ill prove to be a great blessing to mothers, 
ho, as yet, think vomiting must be en- 
aired as a natural consequence. 

if I am able, by this publication, to 
duce the medical fraternity to make use 

‘ the remedy, Iam positive that a great 
.0n will be conferred upon a class of 
(fferers who claim our sympathy: 

‘The dose is from five to ten grains, 
idly ever more than five, except in ob- 
inate cases. For children, from one to 
ve grains. My mode of administering it 
in a spoonful of water or tea, or it may 
» strewn on a piece of bread and covered 
rer with a little -butter; it is, however, 
-arly tasteless. In*dyspepsia and in vom- 
ng of pregnancy, I direct it to be taken 
lf an hour or so before each meal. In 
her affections of the stomach and bowels 

‘ery two to four hours. I give it uncom- 
ned, except in complicated cases, as 
‘retofore mentioned. 

The methods by which this principle 
n be obtained from the viscus are various. 
‘hen I commenced to employ it, I used it 

rather a crude state, by pulverizing the 
ling membrane of the gizzard; but it re- 
lires too much care and precision in the 
ying and cleansing operation, in order 

%t to destroy its virtue. There is also 
eat inconvenience in obtaining the viscus 
ring the heat of summer and extreme 
Id of winter, as temperature is one of 
e main things to be observed, in order to 
eserve its efficacy, purity and sweetness. 
iter, finding this mode of preparation 
isatisfactory, and inconvenient for the 
‘ove reasons, I consulted with Wm. R° 
arner & Co., 1228 Market Street, Phila- 
Iphia, who have prepared a form, desig- 
ted digestine ; its purity, and also its 
vodseffects, | can vouch for.—Dr. A. F. 
telly, in the Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


eee 
Purification of Carbon Bisulphide. 


Mr. Frreppure prefers the followin 
ocess to those which have been publishe 
therto, The earbon bisulphide is dis- 


cher disinfectants to the entire satisfaction | 


ly not be brought into general use, yet | 


| 


| for example. 
prived of the greater portion of the origi- | 
| ity.—Apparatus. A bladder (or porous ves 

|sel) is filled with water of ammonia and | 


tilled over some vegetable fat—palm oil, 
The liquid obtained is de- 


nal impurities, and this fact has been 
known for a long time; it is, however, 


charged with a little fatty substance drawn | 


over in distillation. To free it from this 
the partially purified bisulphide is poured 
into fuming nitric acid, which dissolves 
the fatty matter and completely destroys 
it, the two being digested together with 
occasional agitation for 24 hours. The 
sulphide is decanted, washed with cold 
water, and again distilled, the washing 
and distillation being repeated if the first 
operation dges not yield a product which 
is not colored rose by iodine. 
oe 
Fractional Notes. 

Pill Excipients.—Sulphate of tron gives 
always more or less trouble in the forma- 
tion of a good pill mass, which trouble a 
little glycerin does away with ; for in- 
stance, the following often prescribed for- 
mula: Extr. nue. vomic. gr. x, ferri 
sulphat. gr. xx, quiniv sulph. gr. xl, 
gives with glycerin gtt. v—vi, an unexcep- 
tionable pill mass. (Maisch.)—The well- 
known Blaud’s pills (sulphate of iron and 
carbon. of potassa) are best made with 
powdered tragacanth and simple syrup : 
For instance, ferri sulph. 1 drachm, potass. 
carb. 1 drachm, give a good pill mass 
with pulv. tragac. 14 drachm and syrup. 
simpl. gtt. v—vi. (Maisch.)—Where these 
latter pills are often prescribed, it 
becomes easier to keep a pill mass on 
hand. Rub together 15 parts each of sul- 
phate of iron and carbonate of potassa, 
add 3 parts sugar; a somewhat soft mass 
results, the protocarbonate of iron of which 
is perfectly preserved by the sugar. For 
every 30 parts prescribed (¢. e., of each 15 
parts) take 33 parts of said mass and add 
about 6 parts powdered marsh-mallow 
root.—Pil. coloc. comp. Add to 100 parts 
from 6-7 parts water and beat well.—Ureu.- 
sote pills, For 1 drop creasote take 4 
grains powd. soap, 3 grains bread crumb, 
and 1 grain lycopodium.—&sina jalape. 
20 grains resin require 4 drops alcohol ; 
must be rolled out quickly.—Scammony. -6 
grains, about 5 drops alcohol.—Quinia 
sulphas, For large quantities, the following 
from DRuGGists’ CIRCULAR, ’74, p. 195, is 
superior to any other : Add to each ounce 
quinine 2 drachms tartaric acid, 1 drachm 
wheat flour and 5 (five) drops water (no 
more water!!) Beat well. An old mass 
worked a little over in the hands gets soft 
enough. For small quantities | do not 
know of any excipient better than plasma 
(glycerolate of starch).—Aloes, To 1 
drachm aloes take 6 grains powd. marsh- 
mallow root and about 6 drops glycerin. 
A good pill excipient to keep on hand is 
6 fl. drachms glycerin and 2 drachms powd. 
tragacanth. (Wiegand. ) 

Volatile Liniment.—A combination of 
ammonia and olive oil, which not only 
forms a white mixture, but is expected to 
keep so. Nowadays, with the misnamed 
olive oils (in reality cottonseed oil, lard 
oil, ete.), it is impossible to prevent it from 
separating after acouple of hours. Rother, 
observing that a good liniment was ob 
tained by using green Olive oil (ol. olivar. 
commune), and noticing that said oil 
always is more or less rancid, bethought 
himself of adding a little oleic acid to 
liniments made with the yellow oil com 
monly found. By adding 4-5 drops oleic 
acid to every pint of liniment, it will keep 
as well asit used to do in olden times. 

Show Colors, Freezing Prevented.—Bul- 
lock found by experiments that 


1g pint glycerin in 1 gallon water freezes 
at 30° F. 


1 pint glycerin in 1 gallon water freezes 
at 24° F. 

114 pints glycerin in 1 gallon water freezes 
at 18° F. 

2 pints glycerin in 1 gallon water freezes 
at 10° F. 

3 pints glycerin m1 gallon water remains 
fluid at 3° F. 


Sugar and Syrup.—The spec. grav. of 
sugar is 1°58. Its bulk when dissolved is 
% (12 ozs. equal 8 fluid ozs,) One pint of 
syrup requires 134 ozs. sugar and 73¢ fl. ozs. 
water, One pound avoirdupois sugar re- 
quires 814 fl. ozs. water and should measure 
nearly 18 fl. ozs. (Pile, jr.) 


Vital Force—(Patented England, Octo- 
ber 3, 66, Number 2586, by C. E. Broo- 
mau.) Whenever nitrogen and carbon are 
brought into contact (or nitrogenized and 
carbonated bodies) there is disengaged an 
imponderable fluid. 


It is collected, mani- | 


fested and transmitted by currents, like the 
electric fluid. This current can pass through 
conductors which are insulating for electric- 


immersed up to the neck in molasses. A 
silk cord is attached to the neck of the por- 
ous vessel, and the end of another silk is 
placed in the molasses. By the union of 
both silks the ‘‘ vital force” current is es- 
tablished. 

A Setentifie Jailer.—A visitor toa French 
prison, upon inquiring how the prisoners 
were fed, received the following informa- 
tion: Each prisoner receives per diem 
33 p. c. nitrogenous matter, 27 p. c. albu- 
minoid, 15 p. c. gelatin, 18 p. c. fibrin, 7 
p. c. hydrated matter, and the right to 10 
cubic metres of air. (Ch. News, xvii., 
p. 56.) 

If any of the readers of the Druaarsts’ 
CIRCULAR is of a mathematicalturn of mind, 
here is a titbit for him: The frequency of 
the pulse in man, as connected with his 
stature, is in the ratio of the ninth root of 
the fifth power of the height. (VoLK- 
MANN, Ch. News, xvii., p. 72.) 

Hetraordinary Use of Distil’ed Water.— 
In the rainless region of South America 
(between the 18th and 28th parallel south— 
600 miles) people have for many years de- 
rived their supply of potable water from 
the sea water of the Pacific, distilled in 
greater part by coal imported from Eng- 
land at $15 per ton. Even the locomo- 
tives (Copiapo and Caldera) are driven 
with distilled water. (/bid. xvi., 24.) 

Essay on Coal, delivered 1858 by an Ox- 
ford candidate: Coalis a black mineral. 
The way they produce it is this: First 
they dig a large pit in the earth. Then 
they cut down a quantity of timber and 
put it in the pit, and cover the whole with 
peat. Then they burn the timber. After 
it has been burnt once it becomes char- 
coal, and out of the charcoal they make 
oxyyen gas, with which we light our streets 
and houses. (/bid. xvii., 253.) 

Syrup Bottles.—Nothing is more disa- 
greeable than the cementing of the stop- 
pers ; in order to remedy this a peculiar 
kind of glass stoppers with very slender 
body has been invented. Stoppers are 
not at all necessary—a metal cap (as we 
use for soda water syrups), or, cheaper 
still; the lower part of magnesia boxes, 
answers every purpose, it being only 
necessary to keep out the dust. A better 
way isto discard syrup shelf bottles en- 
tirely, and use plain bottles, which are 
stood on apiece of felt in jars ; another 
piece of felt, forming a kind of cylinder, 
protects them against breakage. These 
bottles can be easily cleaned, and the sur- 
rounding air (as a bad conductor of heat) 
will prevent the syrups from spoiling so 
soon. 

Ointment Jars.—Before filling in a new 
batch, be sure to scald out the jars to ren- 
der them perfectly sweet. As this scald- 
ing out cannot well be done where the 
jars are provided with glass labels, the 
best way is to get hold of cheap tum- 
blers of size to fit in the jars, and 
put the ointment in the tumblers 
These can easily be scalded out. To 
guard the tumblers against being broken, 
stand them on a piece of thick hatter’s 
felt, and cut another piece to form a kind 
of cylinder round the tumbler. 


Black Ink,—Nutgall ink writes very pale 
at first; manufacturers used to ‘‘age”’ it 
by keeping it several months, stirring two 
or three times daily, in order to darken the 
color. This time can be considerably short- 
ened by blowing air through the ink, 
which can very conveniently be done by 
means of a soft rubber syringe. Since the 
idea is to oxidize the iron salt, the oxidation 
can be obtained in a_ short time by 
putting chlorate of potassa and cupric ox- 
ide (or powdered glass, or similar sub- 
stance) in a test-tube ; close the latter with 
a cork, through which passes a bent tube, 
and heat over a spirit lamp, Oxygen will 
be evolved, and five grains of the salt, 
equal to three fluid ounces of oxygen, will 
considerably darken half a gallon of ink. 
The use of the addition of cupric oxide to 
the chlorate is merely mechanical, to facili- 
tate its fusion. 


Red Ink.—Attention is called to the new 
color, Eosin (Drugatsts’ CrrcuLAR, 1876, 
pp.42, 187, 171); it gives a fiery red or soft 
rose-leaf color, according to the strength of 
the solution, without the least admixture of 
blue shade, which makes the fuchsin ink 
so vulgar looking. It is rather expensive 
$1.50—$2.00 per oz.); but this is compen 
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sated for by its great tinctorial power— 
four grains per fluid ounce being ra her too 
strong. By the way, ANILINE INKS ARE 
IMPROVED in fire by using a decoction of 
quillaya bark (say, one in twelve) instead 
of water to dissolve them in. 

Ether and Chloroform.—Never use a glass 
stopper, but only a good velvet taper cork; 
it prevents evaporation. Put the same quan- 
tity in two bottles—one glass stoppered, 
the other stoppered with cork—and you will 
find after a month a marked difference in 
the quantities. W. 


i aid 


Oleate of Bismuth. 


Tuts is something new. It may be made 
as follows: The oxide of bismuth, B. P. 
(the trinsnitrate and carbonate being use- 
less for this purpose), is ground very fine, 
and the oleic acid gradually incorporated 
with it. The mixture, being placed in a 
suitable vessel, is subjected to a tempera- 
ture of nearly its boiling point, then al- 
lowed to digest, with frequent agitation, at 
a temperature of about 60° during four 
days, or until it solidifies. The result is 
pharmaceutically a plaster, chemically an 
oleate of bismuth. Itis a soluble salt, and 
is said to contain 20 per cent. of metal. 


eo 


Chemical Constituents of Some Culinary 
Plants. 

Tue following analytical results are tak- 
en from Dahlen’s investigations on pot 
herbs, published in Landuwirthschaftliche 
Jahrbiicher and reprinted in the Journal of 
the Chemical Society. 

Sprouts.—The young suckers of sprouts 
and of asparagus can be regarded only as 
luxuries. 

Culinary and Potage Herbs.—The vari- 
ous kind of cabbages form an excellent 
nutrient, rich in albumen and phosphoric 
acid. The most proteinaceous are the small 
heads of the rose cabbage, which approach 
most nearly to the undeveloped heads of 
cauliflowers. The leaves of white cab- 
bages also form an excellent nutriment. 
The same may be said of the leaves of 
spinach, which contain much albumen and 
mineral nutrients. 

Salad Herbs.—These, like the various 
kinds of cabbage, are very rich in nitrogen, 
ash, and phosphoric acid. In the fresh 
state they contain about 94 per cent. of wa- 
ter and 2 per cent. of nitrogenous bodies. 

Roots, Lubers, and Tuberous Root-stocks 
are generally characterized by their small 
amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 
They contain, with but little crude fibre, a 
large quantity of extractives free from ni- 
trogen; also about 84—94 per cent. of water. 

Onions contain a sulphurized, readily 
volatile, strongly smelling oil. 

Fruits and Seeds are the most valuable 
part of the vegetable nutrients, as they con- 
tain a large quantity of protein substances. 
Cucurbitaceous plants form two classes, 
one comparatively rich, the other com- 
paratively poor in protein. The cucum- 
bers belong to the former class of plants, 
and form in a certain stage of development 
a nutrient very rich in albumen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. Proportion of nutrient, 
1:1. They also contain much grape 
sugar. 

Melons contain phosphorie acid, also 1°3 
per cent. of a liquid orange-colored fat, 
and in the fresh state about 95 per cent. of 
water. 

Gourds are poor in protein and phos- 
phoric acid. Proportion of nutrient 1°6 
‘8 to 1. 

The fruits of the tomato (a solanaceous 
plant) rich in fat and grape sugar, contain 
much protein. 

Legumes contain the largest quantities of 
protein, starch, potash and phosphoric acid. 
The legumen forms the main ingredient 
of the albuminous bodies contained therein. 
The increase of seeds also increases the 
contents of nutrients. As the seeds ripen 
the sugar is replaced by starch, and the 
quantities of fat, woody fibre and water are 
decreased, 

Juicy Fruitsand Berries form non-albu- 
minous eatables, which are valued only on 
account of their agreeable taste. 


5 id 


Death Caused by a Lizard. 


A NATIVE of East Indies was admitted 
into the Madras General Hospital, a small 
lizard having crawled into his nose; he died 
in consequence. The urine of these ani- 
mals is very irritating, and blisters any part 
of the skin it touches, 
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On Electroplating Metal with Nickel. 
[For The Druggists’ Circular.] 
BY DR. G. DUBELLE. 


/nickel and iron. The latter is peroxi- 
| dized, either by a current of chlorine, or 
| by treatment with nitric acid. Sulphuric 


Or all the discoveries in modern electro-| acid at 66° B. is then added, in the propor- 


metallurgy within the last few years, 
scarcely any is considered of greater im- 
portance than the process for coating iron, 
steel, or other oxidizable metals, with an 


| tion of two parts to one of nickel employed, 

and the whole is evaporated to dryness, to 
| expel nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
| dry residue is redissolved in water, a part 


electro-deposit of nickel; and any methods | Sometimes remaining insoluble, Mapeerne tic 
tending to render the process of deposition | of sub-sulphate of iron. From the solution 


more simple, or to improve the quality of | 


the agents, are eagerly welcomed by those 
engaged in the art. There is, however, 
much misconception as to the purpose and 
advantages of a coat of nickel. It takes a 


very brilliant polish of a bluish tint, and) 


the hardness of the metal enables it to re- 
tain that polish much longer than silver 
does; then, unlike silver, it is not affected 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, and therefore 
does not blacken with the gases given off 
by burning coal or gas. It is, therefore, 
admirably adapted for such purposes as 
shop fittings, and particularly scales and 
weights, which then merely require to 
be washed or wiped in order to be kept 
clean; and for window frames and door 
plates, wh.ch long retain their beauty with 
but little labor. The metallic parts of fire- 
arms of al] kinds are usually made of iron 
or steel, and easily oxidize if exposed to the 
moisture of the atmosphere, and particu- 
larly to the moisture arising from the 
changes of temperature caused by firing, 
and this oxidation impairs their beauty 
and their value for use. 

To protect these parts from oxidation, 
and to increase their beauty, it has been 
the practice to make certain of them of 
solid silver, or to cover the iron or steel 
parts with a coating of silver. But solid 
silver is expensive, and wholly unfitted for 
certain parts of fire-arms, on account of irs 
softness; and even when put on as a coat- 
ing to the iron or steel, it is so soft that it 
will wear but a short time. Besides, silver 
is liable to be tarnished by the sulphurous 
gases of the burnt powder. The great and 
peculiar value of a nickel coating,as applied 
to the metallic parts of fire-arms, is found 
in the fact that it is not tarnished or other- 
wise affected by the sulphurous gases of the 
burning powder, which so badly tarnish 
silver, iron and steel. The nickel coating 
is, therefore, particularly valuable when 
applied to the tube, nipple and parts ad- 
joining, which are especially heated by the 
explosion, and from their changes of tem- 
perature most liable to oxidation, and from 
their position most exposed to the sulphur- 


ous gases produced by the combustion of | 


the powder. But it is often stated that 
nickel resists acids, and this is not the case, 
for all the ordinary acids dissolve it freely; 
it is, therefore, unsuited for instruments 
to be used in chemical laboratories, or 
where acid fumes prevail; nor is it adapted, 
like silver, for lining vessels used for 
cooking. 

Nickel may be deposited from almost 
any of its solutions, but the most con- 
venient and manageable ones are those in 
which a double salt of the metal and of an 
alkali is present, such as the double sul- 
phate or chloride of nickel and ammonia, 
potash or soda, oreven magnesium. Cyan- 
ide of nickel dissolved in cyanide of po- 
tassium works well, and deposits more 
quickly than the other solutions; but it is 
more expensive, and offers no advantages 
to compensate for its costliness; there- 
fore I shall speak only of the sulphate of 
nickel and ammonia. Crude nickel is ob- 
tained in small, irregular fragments, as re- 
duced by the common process; and a pure 
sulphate of nickel from the commercial 
metal, which is an alloy of nickel, copper, 
and iron, with traces of arsenic, containing 
from 40 to 9J per cent. of actual nickel is 
prepared as follows: The nickel is first 
dissolved in seven to eight timesits weight 
of aqua reia; the solution is evaporated 
almost to gryness, the residue is redis- 
solved in water, using almost five times the 
weight of the nickel employed. A little 
arseniate of iron remains insoluble, and is 
removed by filtration. Metallic iron, pre- 
ferably small nails, is introduced into the 
hot liquid, to about the weight of the nickel 
employed, and the liquid is stirred from 
time to time to detach the copper from the 
iron. As soon as a piece of bright iron, 
when placed in the solution, is no longer 
coated with copper, the processis complete. 
The whole is thrown on a filter and 
washed repeatedly. The copper is then 
collected by sifting it under water, in a 
sieve coarse enough to let pass the coppery 
metallic powder, but to retain the iron, 
The copper is dried, and is then marker- 
able. The filtrate now contains merely 


the iron is thrown down by means of car- 
bonate of baryta. This carbonate sepa- 
rates the iron as sesquioxide, and forms at 
the same time insoluble sulphate of baryta, 
without acting upon the sulphate of nickel. 
The last traces of arsenic are thrown down 
along with the sesquioxide of iron. The 
precipitation is effected by gradually add- 
ing a slight excess of carbonate of baryta 
to the liquid, slightly heated, but not so as 
to exceed 50° to 60°. It is complete when 
a further addition of carbonate occasions 
no effervescence, and does not become 
covered with peroxide of iron. Pure sul- 
phate of nickel then remains in solution. 
It is separated from the precipitate by fil- 
tration, and the filtrate is evaporated till a 
pellicle appears on the surface, when it is 
set aside to crystailize. 

A fair depositing solution of this salt of 
nickel, which I have in my own laboratory 
tested with satisfactory results, may be 
prepared in the following manner, and 
consists in taking 100 parts, by weight, of 
the sulphate of nickel, and 50 parts, by 
weight, of pure ammonia, so as to forma 
double salt, which is then dissolved in 
1500 parts of distilled water and 300 parts 
of ammoniacal solution, of the specific 
gravity of 0.909., added. The electro de- 
posit is effected by an ordinary galvanic 
current, using a platinum positive pole, 
the solution being heated to about 100° 
Fahrenheit. The strength of the galvanic 
current is regulated according to the num 
ber of objects to be coated. 


In order to prepare the articles for coat- 
ing, they must be well cleaned by first 
scrubbing them with caustic soda or pot- 
ash, to remove any grease, and then dip- 
ping the same for an instant in aqua regia, 
and afterward washing thoroughly with 
water, taking care that the hand does not 
come in contact with any part of them. 
This is accomplished by fastening a flexible 
copper wire around them, and handling 
them by means of it. The wire serves 
afterward to suspend them in the bath. If 
the articles are made of iron or steel; they 
may be first covered with a thin coat of 
copper. This is best done by the cyanide 
bath, which is made by dissolving precipi- 
tated oxide of copper in cyanide of potas- 
sium. A copper plate is used as an anode. 
After they are removed from the copper 
bath, they must be washed quickly with 
water and placed in the solution; if allowed 
to dry or become tarnished, the nickel will 
not adhere. 

In depositing nickel, the real difficulty 
lies, not in the selection of a solution, but 
in the management of the operation, for 
nickel is different from other metals, and 
its deposit is always accompanied by acon- 
siderable evolution of hydrogen gas; this 
is, of course, pure waste of power, and the 
object to be aimed at is to get as little gas 
and as much nickel as possible. Another 
consequence is, that the deposit is likely to 
contain gas, and therefore to be porous and 
flaky, in which case the coaiing will be 
apt (as soon as it gets to a moderate thick- 
ness) to split and curl up, and separate in 
brilliantfilms. To prevent this, the solu- 
tion should be stropg, and the battery 
power carefully adjusted to the work do- 
ing. A powerful battery is required at 
first starting, such as two or three Bunsens 
in series, but as soon a8 @ complete coating 
is obtained, economy and good working 
both require less force to be exerted; for 
the main deposit, a single Smee cell is 
sufficient, but its size must always corre- 
spond to that of the Bete to be coated, 
and the resistance of the depositing cell 
must be controlled by means of ample an- 
ode surface, fully as large as the objects. 
The solution must be kept neutral or slight- 
ly alkaline, by adding ammonia when 
necessary; the tendency of all ammoniacal 
salts is to become acid by losing ammonia, 
and any free acid thus produced prevents 
metal from depositing, or redissolves it in 
the act of depositing, giving off hydrogen 
in its place. 

The great difficulty in the way of nickel 
plating in the small way by amateurs, to 
whom it would be very useful, is that it is 
almost impossible to obtain the necessary 
anode; it is sometimes stated that a plati- 
num anode will answer, but this is not the 


| case, as that means complete decomposi- 
‘tion of the solution, and the setting free of 
'an equivalent of acid; besides which, it 
| would require the constant renewal of the 
| solution. 

Sulphate of nickel may be used in a single 
cell process exactly as in the case of cop- 
per, but it is an exceedingly wasteful plan, 
as the nickel salt passes through the por- 
ous cell, and is reduced upon the zinc plate, 
just as copper is. The surface of the 
| nickel deposit, when good, presents a very 
| peculiar appearance; it is not bright—a 
bright deposit will usually peel off—but of 
a dull, yellowish color. After removal and 
washing, it has to be worked up to bright- 
ness by the usual method of polishing. 
Special attention and care should be used 
through the whole process to keep any 
grease, dust or other dirt from the articles 
to be coated, or else the result will be un- 
satisfactory. The whole operation is one 
of the most difticult that is known in the 
arts, for it is far easier either to gild, silver 
or copper an article with the battery than 
to nickel it; but if due care be taken, the 
results will be satisfactory. 

[It ought to be stated, that the ammonia 
process of nickel plating is protected by an 
American patent, and there might be dan- 
ger of a legal prosecution, if this sort of 
work by Adams’ patented method were 
adopted as an industrial pursuit. Some- 
thing useful may be learned touching 
nickel plating by consulting THe Drue- 
GIsTs’ CrRcULAR for 1872.—Ep. D. C.] 
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The Digestive Ferment of Nepenthes. 


THE viscid secretion of Drosera, Nepen- 
thes, Sarracenia, and other carnivorous 
plants, by means of which a function an- 
alogous to that of digestion by the gastric 
juice of animals is apparently performed, 

as already been made the subject of in- 
vestigation by Mr. Lawson Tait, of Bir 
mingham, Riess and Will, of Erlangen, 
and others. Mr. 8. H. Vinnes, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, has recently pub- 
lished in the Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology, an account of an exhaustive 
series of experiments as to the nature of the 
secretion of Nepenthes, conducted at the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. The species experi. 
mented on were WV. hybrida and gracilis. 
The pitchers of these plants, Mr. Vinnes 
treated just as though they had been the 
gastric mucous membrane of an animal, 
first with absolute alechol, and then with 
glycerine. Taking three test tubes, he 
placed in the first a little of the extract and 
a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(0°2 per cent.), in the second, a little of the 
extract only, and in the third, some of the 
diluted acid; to each he then added a small 
piece of swollen-up fibrin, and exposed 
them all to a temperature of 40°C. At 
the end of eight hours he found that the 
fibrin in the first tube showed signs of the 
digestive action of the fluid, and the filtrate 

ave a distinct peptone reaction. The 
fibrin in the two other tubes was unaffect- 
ed, and their filtrates gave no reaction with 
caustic potash and copper sulphate. This 
experiment appears to prove that the glands 
of the pitchers contain a digestive ferment 
which is soluble in glycerine,.and which 
can exert its digestive action only in the 
presence of an acid; that, in fact, the solu- 
tion of proteids by insectivorous plants is 
effected by a true digestive process, which 
resembles in every particular the process 
of solution of proteids which takes place 
in the digestive cavity of an animal. 


The most recent researches on the di- 
gestive process in animals, appear to show 
that the secreting cells of the stomach do 
not directly secrete the digestive ferment, 
but that they give rise to a neutral substance, 
which has been termed zymogen, consist- 
ing of a combination of the ferment with 
(probably) an albuminoid. Itisonly when 
this zymogen is decomposed by the action 
of various agents (dilute acids, moist- 
ure, warmth, etc.), that the ferment is set 
free in the active state, in the gastric juice 
as pepsin, in the pancreatic secretion as 
pancreatin. 

In order to obtain a more active glycer- 
ine extract than the one previously em- 
ployed, Mr. Vinnes next treated pitchers 
of the two above-named species of Wepen- 
thes with dilute acetic acid (1 per cent.). for 
twenty-four hours previously to the prep- 
aration of the glycerine extract, and in- 
stituted comparative experiments between 
the glycerine extract so obtained and that 
prepared in the ordinary way from pitchers 
gathered at the same time from the same 
plants. In every case he found that the 


digestive power of the former was much 


greater than that of the latter. For in. 
stance, he placed a pellet of swollen-up) 
fibrin in a tube containing a small quanti 
of the acid extract, and a similar pellet in 
a tube containing the same quantity of the 
neutral extract. To each he added two 
cubic centimetres of dilute hydrochloric 
acid (0°2 per cent.), and exposed them both 
to a temperature of 40°C, At the end of 
six hours the fibrin in the first tube had 
undergone complete solution, while that 
in the Jatter had been but slightly attacked, 
The filtrates of both tubes gave the pep- 
tone reaction. These experiments seem to in- 
dicate that in the gland-cells of the pitchers 
of Nepenthes, asin the secreting cells of 
the stomach and of the pancreas, the di- 
gestive ferment exists at first in combina- 
tion with some other body as zymogen; and 
that in plants, as in animals, this zymogen’ 
can be split up by the action of dilute acids, | 
the free ferment making its appearance as 
a result of this decomposition. The experi- 
ments are, in fact, precisely parallel to 
those made by the most recent observers 
on the processes of digestion in the stomach 
and the pancreas. 
Mr. Vinney’ results are in complete har- 
mony with, and tend to confirm the ac- 
curacy of, those made by Riess and Will 
on the secretion of the leaf-glands of Dro- 
sera rotundifolia, and by Yon Gorup Be-| 
sanez on that of the pitchers of Nepenthes 
phyllamphora and gracilis, The latter ex- 
perimenter found that shreds of fibrin 
placed in the secretion (which had an acid, 
reaction) were more or Jess completely dis- 
solved within an hour when exposed to a, 
temperature of 40° C., and that the filtered) 
liquid gave the characteristic peptone Te- 
action with caustic potash and dilute cop- 
per sulphate. The digestive process was 
very much accelerated by the addition of 
afew drops of dilute hydrochloric acid 
(0°2 per cent.) The experiments on the 
secretion of Drosera gave precisely analo- 
gous results. | 
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Lead in Growing Vegetables. 


A curtrous case of lead poisoning has 
been recorded by Dr. de Loos, inthe Week- 
blad van het Nederiandsch, etc. It was 
brought about by the consumption of veg- 
etables that had been grown on a piece of 
land where, twelve years previously, had 
stood a white-lead factory. Some of the’ 
vegetables yielded lead on incineration—a, 
statement of more than ordinary interest, 
since it raises the question whether the 
lead was in chemical combination with| 
the principles entering into the constitu. 
tion of the vegetable tissue—a combina- 
tion similar to that in which copper is 
known to exist in the body and in the col- 
oring matter of the feathers of the plautain- 
eater. 


——____- e__ } 
On Osmium. | 


Osmium; as obtained by MM. Ste.-Claire 
Deville and H. Debray, has a fine blue 
color, shaded with gray. It forms small 
crystals, either cubic or rhombohedric, 
closely bordering upon the cubic form. It 
is harder than glass, which it scratches with 
ease. It is the heaviest body known, its 
specific gravity being 22-477. Crystalline: 
osmium is obtained by passing the vapor of 
osmic acid, repeatedly reetified, over pure) 
carbon. The sesquioxide of osmium is 
frequently deposited in the tube in crystal: 
line scale of a fine coppery red. It is per. 
manent in the air, and consists of: 


Osmium: coma dasie crete asters 89°13 
Oxygen...... wia(oto pele Tateiet eetelene tes 10°87 
100-00 
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Glass Cotton. 


Glaswolle is now used in Germany, and 
especially in Austria, for filtering purposes. 
It consists of very finely spun glass, and 
the advantages gained by its use are that 
filtration takes _place through it rapidly, 
that it is not acted upon by concentrated 
acids of alkaline solutions, and that there 
is no danger of organic substances being 
injured by its use. ' 

a Oe eae 
Cement for Glass. 


For mending valuable glass objects, 
which would be disfigured by common 
cement, chrome cement may be used. This 
is a mixture of five parts gelatin to one 
of a solution of acid chromate of lime. The 
broken edges are covered with this, pre 
together, and exposed to sunlight, the effec! 
of the latter being to render the compou 
insoluble even in boiling water, » 


April, 1877. | 


Apparent and Real Death. 


THINKING beings have at times a sort of 
indefined dread of being buried alive, or 
jonsigned to the earth while the vital 
park continues to burn, or rather, it may 
e more exact tosay, smoulders in the body. 
his apprehension is probably the chief 
jeason why the process of cremation has 
yeen recently much discussed, and with 
,ome minds has found a hesitating favor. 
Yo doubt, in this matter there has been a 
‘ood deal of exaggeration, and certain sen- 
jational writers have hunted through the 
\ombs for cases which might support the 
ssumed fact of the deceitfulness of appear- 
jnces, and that the testimony of the grave 
proves active life to have occasionally re- 
jurned after the last rites of burial had 
yeen performed. Dr. Francis Ogston, 
Professor of Medical and Legal Jurispru- 
lence ,in the University of Aberdeen, in a 
eries of carefully prepared lectures, has 
‘rouped together many of the phenomena 
»f simulated death, with illustrative histori- 
val cases, and pointed out what is real 
leath and what suspended animation. 
Ve have made for THE Drvueeists’ Cre. 
JULAR an abstract of a lecture; which, in 
yur opinion, gives a fair notion of the 
lifference between actual and seeming 
leath. He says: 

, In common with other observers, medi- 
val men are accustomed to attach the notion 
of life to the appearance of those functions 
vlassed as vital, which include sensibility, 
circulation and respiration. When these 
ire no longer manifested, the person is said 
.0 be dead; and the period of the cessation 
yf these phenomena is considered as the 
date of the cessation of life. This, how- 
ever, is not strictly accurate. It would be 
nore correct were we to limit our notions 
of apparent—or, as it has been termed, 
ystemic—death to the consequences of the 
arrest of the functions of the brain, heart, 
ind lungs; and those attaching to real death 
0 the consequences of the arrest both of 
she vital functions, and also those of nutri- 
‘ion and contraction, the cessation of which 
aas been classed as molecular, in contra- 
distinction to systemic death. 

_ The morbid states which might be most 
ceadily supposed to simulate death are 
syncope, apoplexy, asphyxia, catalepsy, 
ind hysteria. In these and all other cases 
che indications of real, as contradistin- 
zuished from apparent death, are drawn 
‘rom various sources—as, first, from the 
ssation of the vital functions; secondly, 
‘rom the cessation of the organic functions; 
hirdly, from the occurrence of certain 
thangesin the tissues incompatible with the 
naintenance of life ; and, fourthly, from 
hose peculiar «alterations in the body 
Which are due to the commencement in it of 
he process of decomposition. These I shall 
sonsider as nearly as possible in the order 
ust stated, as they derive their importance 
‘or us, not so much asindicationsof death, 
Jut, as we have said, as being links in the 
shain of phenomena exhibited by the body 
subsequent to the extinction of life. 

First, of the extinction of the vital func- 
tons. The least important of these is the 
ressation of the functions of the sensorium, or 
nsensibility. This state not only precedes, 
n most cases, real death by some hours, 
Jut also is so frequently seen without 
deing necessarily followed by dissolution, 
hat no reliance can be placed on it by 
tselfas a sign of death. When to this, 
1owever, is added the arrest of the respira- 
‘ton, the ideaof death is so complete in the 
ninds of ordinary observers that, in pop- 
ilar language, ‘‘ loss of breath” is synony- 
nous with death. So close is the connec- 
ion between respiration and circulation, 
hat the cessation of the breathing, when 
omplete and final, is followed at an inter- 
val of two or three minutes by the stoppage 
of the circulation. In these circumstances 
he failure of the respiration is followed by 
nsensibility, which is even more speedy in 
ts occurrence than the arrest of the circula- 
jon. The extinction of the vital functions, 
which would at first sight appear to afford 
lecisive evidence that the person is no 
onger alive, are open, however, to the 
wofold objection that we cannot distin- 
ruish with absolute certainty the mini- 
num of these functions from their complete 
unnihilation, and that recoveries have taken 
dlace after their apparent cessation. 

1. Inthe case of Colonel Townshend, so 
»ften quoted, that individual, in the pres- 
mee of Dr. Cheyne and others, showed 
that he possessed the singular power of 


oringing about a gradual diminution of | 


1is breathing and circulation, till, in a 
short time, the action of the heart could be 
ao Jonger felt; while a mirror held before 


his mouth was not dimmed in the least de- over the arteries or the cardiac region, and 
no sdlund be perceptible by auscultation, as | 


gree. So complete, to all appearance, was 
the extinction of the vital functions, that 


I have once or twice witnessed in profound 


the observers, thinking that he had carried | coma from intoxication, notwithstanding 
the experiment too far, were about leaving | which recovery took place. 


him for dead when they observed some | 


Few practitioners would be willing to 


motion about the body, and upon examina- | apply Foubert’s test of the cessation of the 
tion found his pulse and the motion of his | circulation—viz., cutting through one of 
heart gradually returning, when he began|the intercostal spaces, and feeling the 
to breathe gently, and to speak softly.— | heart through it with the point of the fin- 


(Taylor and others.) 


€ 


2. A similar case was related by the late 
Dr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, in his lectures, 
which he described—if I remember rightly 
—as having been witnessed by himself and 
the other medical professors in the univer- 
sity. The subject of it was a medical stu- 
dent, who, like Colonel Townshend, simu- 
lated successfully the appearances of death. 
He died, however, some time after, of 
disease of the heart. Townshend expired 
on the evening of the day on which he ex- 
hibited his power over the vital functions. 
8. A similar control over these functions 
was claimed by the late Professor ——., of 
this university. That he had this control 


—if not directly, at least in an indirect form, | 


and one which admits of explanation, was 
shown by the following circumstance. 
some doubts had been expressed of the al- 
leged fact, on one occasion, without any 
warning of his intention, he once ran round 
the table in his room, and threw himself 
suddenly on acouch. At this moment his 
face was deadly pale, his breathing could not 
be perceived, and his pulse could not be felt 
at the wrist. On moistening his lips with 
a stimulus, the pulse began to return, at 
first feebly, and he could be seen to breathe 
before time was afforded for baring the 
chest to apply the stethoscope. 

Whether, as in this instance, Townshend 
and the Edinburgh student brought on 
the syncope indirectly through the previ- 
ous stoppage of the respiration, we have no 
means of knowing. If so, the unnatural 
character of the occurrence is much les- 
sened, if not sufficiently explained. 

Dr. —— had suffered for several years 
before his death from fatty degeneration 
of the heart, and was liable to faintings 
after exercise or other exertion. He died 
about two years after the occurrence just 
mentioned, and which I witnessed. He 
was in England at the time of his death, 
which occurred after a very short illness. 

In such instances as the above the cessa- 
tion of the vital functions could only 
have been apparent; but there can be as 
little doubt that, in some of the cases of re- 
ported restoration after some minutes of 
submersion in water, the extinction was 
real, probably in consequence of syncope, 
or of some state approaching to it, having 
come on in place of asphyxia, as usually 
happens. As to the alleged cases of per- 
sons who have been said to have been many 
hours, und even days, without pulse or 
breathing, we do not hesitate to ‘‘affirm,” 
with Dr. Symonds, ‘‘that the observers 
were deceived, and that in reality both 
these functions were performed, but in so 
low a degree as to escape detection,”—as in 
hybernating animals.—'‘Cyclop. of Anat.,” 
vol. i., page 804.) 

It is but proper, however, to add on this 
point the striking circumstance related in 
his lectures by Mashkr, of Prague. A 
mature child, which showed no signs of 
life, was placed in the anatomical rooms 
of the university, and left there fur four- 
teen hours, and then taken to the physi- 
ology class-room. 
chest, no blood flowed from the integu- 
meants and soft parts in front. When the 
heart was reached, it was seen pulsating 
at the rate of twenty beats per minute. 
The lungs were seen to be in the fetal con 
ditton. The professor stated to his class 
that the occurrence was witnessed by some 
of his colleagues. 


In actual practice it might often be diffi- | 


cult to determine between the minimum of 
the vital functions and their entire arrest, 
none of the usual tests advanced being 
much to be relied on. 
animals who are known to breathe, a mirror 
is not dimmed by them ; so that this popu- 
lar test must fail, though the breathing has 
not entirely ceased. Inthe same way we 
become aware of the fallacy of the Wins- 
low test, of placing a vessel full of water 
over the bottom of the chest. In Dr. 
Marshall Hall’s experiments with the bat, 
a delicate apparatus which he had con- 
trived to detect the slightest motion was 
not disturbed during the continuance of 
the experiments with this animal in the 
torpid state.—(‘‘ Cyclop. of Anat.,” vol. ii., 
page 769.) As to the circulation, it may 
continue, though no pulsation can be felt 


As | 


On laying open the | 


Thus in hybernating | 


ger.—(/bid., page 803.) 

Various practicable methods of testing 
‘the reality of death have, however, been 
| proposed, such as that of Laborde, who 
states that if a needle be plunged into the 
| muscles of a limb in the dead body, it will 
| be found, on removal after from twenty to 
| sixty minutes, to retain its lustre, while in 
| the living a needle similarly treated will 
have become oxidized (Budd. de / Acad., 
vol. xxx., page 680); or that of Dubont, by 
dropping atropine into the eye, and observ- 
ing if it acts on the pupil (Archiv. Gén., 
August, 1870, page 240). 

some still simpler tests of the arrest of the 
circulation, and consequently of the reality 
| of death, have been suggested—viz., the in- 
| jection of a few drops of ammonia under 
the skin, which in the dead body gives rise 
to no surrounding redness, as it does while 
life continues in it; or, again, the tying of 
a ligature round a finger, and noting if red 
ness follows or not beyond the ligatured 
part of the finger. 

Simultaneously with the arrest of the vital 
functions, the eyes lose their lustre, the sur- 
face generally assumes a marked pallor, and 
the muscles become relaxed. To all of these 
appearances, which usually mark off very 
distinctly the moment of the cessation of the 
vital, as contrasted with the mere organic 
Junctions, some, at least apparent, excep- 
tions are known occasionally to occur. 
The eyes, for instance, retain their lustre 
for some time after death, from breathing 
carbonic acid gas. The pallor of the sur- 
face, in certain cases, may be so slight or 


| 


attract attention. The muscular relaxation, 
again, which in ordinary cases, equally 
with the pallor of the surface, is, as we 
have said, a marked feature of the change 
from life to death, may also fail to take 
place. 


toe 


Bacteria, and What Will Kill Them. 


In Tue Crrcvutar of January last was an 
article upon Bacterna by Prof. Tyndall. 
which precented a remarkable view of that 
microscopic vegetable in the production of 
the phenomena of fermentation. Below 
we present a short communication that 
appeared recently in the New York Jimes, 
which shows their wonderful tenacity of 
life, and what will not and what may de- 
stroy their vitality. 

One of the most active and dangerous 
forms of bacteria, the micrococcus, is 
about the shape of the head of a small 
pin; or, rather, when magnified 800 times, 
it looks like this: 00000. Another, the 


true bacteria, or rod-like particles, are 
about the following size and shape: 
Sis ica 


But the principal point is to find out 
what substances or medicines will destroy 
them. Quinine will not, for bacteria will 
live and flourish on a solution of twenty 
grains to two drachms of fluid. Nor will 
camphor, for they live on a solution of 
thirty grains in two teaspoonfuls of fluid. 
For five days they were seen swimming 
about among the pieces of camphor, and 
increasing immensely in numbers. Ten 
drops of carbolic acid in two drachms of 
fluid will not killthem. They also flourish 
in a solution of tar, and willswim about for 
six or more days between particles of ten 
grains of calomel in two teaspoonfuls of 
fluid. One drachm of laudanum in two 
teaspoonfuls of fluid filled with bacteria 
| will only commence to benumb and kill 
them at the end of six days. 
| ‘They lived for ten days in a solution of 
tincture of nux vomica in two drachms of 
| bacteria fluid Tannin is the first remedy 
which has a decidedly destroying effect 
upon them. It will kill them in two 
hours; and although they will come to life 
again after being frozen in ice, and boiled 
| in hot water, yet they will not do this after 
|tannin is applied. Chloroform seems to 
| kill them, but they will come to life again. 
| They will live in a solution of one drachm 
| of chloral in two of water. A concentrated 
solution of copperas, or sulphate of iron, 
| will kill them; also chlorine water, and 
| dilute muriatic, sulphuric, and nitric acids. 
We may draw the inferences that qui- 
| nine, calomel, and carbolic acid are useless 
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evanescent as to be scarcely sufficient to | 
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in diphtheria. That opium, uux vomica, 
chloroform, and chloral are comparatively 
so; and that tannin, sulphate of iron, 
chlorate of potash, chlorine water, and the 
dilute mineral acids may prove the only 
really useful remedies. 

oe 


The Use of Salicylic Acid in the 
Household.* 
BY DR. VON HEYDEN. 

1. Raw Meat.—It frequently happens, 
especially in warm weather, that meat, 
particularly such as contains easily decom- 
posable fat and blood (tongues, etc.), al- 
though otherwise irreproachable, upon 
closer examination or upon boiling, gives 
off a disagreeable smell. This may easily 
be removed either by laying the meat be- 
fore cooking in luke warm water contain- 
ing 44 to 1 gram of salicylic acid to the 
litre, or by throwing some small crystals 
of acid into the water during the boiling. 

When it is desired to preserve meat for 
some days, it is recommended to lay it in 
a solution of salicylic acid in water, 44 to 
1 gram to the litre; or to rub ligh ly sali- 
cylic acid into the meat, especially the 
bones and fat parts. The preservation, 
as well as the cleaning for the dressing, is 
done in the usual way. 

Although meat treated with salicylic 
acid loses its red color on the exterior, it 
undergoes no change internally. More- 
over, it becomes tender with less boiling. 

2. Milk.—Pure cow’s milk, to which dry 
salicylic acid (not in aqueous solution) has 
been added in the proportion of 14 to 1 
gram to the litre, curdlesat the ordinary 
temperature after about thirty-six hours, re- 
taining its properties, the cream separating 
and yielding butter perfectly. 

3. Butter kneaded with water containing 
ito 1 gram of salicylic acid to the litre, or 
packed in cloths saturated in such a solu- 
tion, remains good longer than usual. 
Butter that has already become rancid can 
be improved by careful washing with 
aqueous solution of salicylic acid (2 to 3 
grams to the litre) and afterward rinsing 
with pure water. 

4. Preserved fruits (cherries, currants, 
raspberries, plums, apricots, peaches) may 
be prepared advantageously, by placing 
layers of fruit and sugar alternately, with 
out water, in a not very wide-mouthed 
pickle bottle, strewing over them a pinch 
of crystallized salicylic acid (about + gram 
to a kilo of contents), closing the jar with 
parchment paper that has been steeped in 
solution of salicylic acid, and boiling the 
bottles in the ordinary way in a water- 
bath. Bilberries are best boiled without 
sugar, allowed to cool, filled into a narrow- 
mouthed flask, some crystallized salicylic 
acid strewn over, corked, etc: Fruit thus 
preserved has been kept in excellent con- 
dition during two seasons. Another 
method is to lay over the surface of fruit 
preserved in bottles, a closely fitting piece 
of blotting paper that has been steeped in 
a strong solution of salicylic acid in rum. 
Preserved gherkins may be similarly treat- 
ed. For those preserved in vinegar and 
sugar (Essiggurken) the salicylic acid is 
boiled with the vinegar, and when boiled 
poured over the gherkins. For salt gher- 
kins (sauer gurken) the acid, + to 1 gram to 
the litre, is added during the boiling; in 
other respects the preparation is as usual. 

5. Preserved Vegetables and similar ar- 
ticles may also have a small quantity of 
crystallized salicylic acid added. 

6. Fumigations.—Dry salicylic acid, vo- 
Jatilized from a hot plate, purifies the air 
and perfectly disinfects the walls of a closed 
room. 

7. Vessels, Corks, etc., to which a dis- 
agreeable smell or taste attaches, are 
thoroughly purified, by washing in solution 
of salicylic acid. 

The solutions of salicylic acid for the 
above purpose are best prepared by rapidly 
boiling the acid in water, in the propor- 
tion of from 1 to 3 grams to the litre, and 
leaving to cool. Any excess that then sepa- 
rates is fit for fresh use; or if stirred up 
and used in suspension causes a corre- 
sponding increase in the action of the so- 
lution. 


OO 


Test for Sulphur in Petroleum. 

A sMALL piece of sodium is boiled in 
the petroleum for some time, a little water 
added to oxidize the sodium and dissolve 
the sodic sulphide. Sodic nitroprusside is 
then added, and turns the solution blue if 
sulphur is present. 


*'From the ‘‘ Handelsberichte”’ of Gehe and Co., in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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Diphtheria Successfully Treated. 
{For The Druggists’ Circular.] 

BY E. CHENERY, M. D., BOSTON, 
(Prof. of Pathology and Therapeutics in the Bos- 
ton Dental College.] 

HAvinG had a pretty large experience in 
the treatment of thisserious disease, I speak 
with some confidence. To save words, let 


me say how I look at the disease and what 
I have done for it. 
The disease is of vital or germ origin, at 


first affecting the blood, then expressing 
itself locally in the throat. This is shown 
by the breath having its peculiar odor often- 
times before any eruption shows itself in 
the throat, and by the evanescent efflores- 
cence sometimes seen at a very early stage 
on the skin. I have also seen several chil- 
dren in convulsions by the disease before | 
the peculiar patches appeared. The cause 
of the disease being vital, it multiplies it- 
self as the poison of small-pox multiplies 
itself, and is contagious. 

With the rapid change in the blood, the 
forces of the system are undermined, ard 
prostration ensues, and the patient sinks if 
feeble, or if the disease is very bad. I have | 
never seen but one case die by reason of | 
the disease in the throat, and that was one 
where the membrane formed in the trachea | 
after it had formed upon the tonsils, my 
course of treatment not having been fol- 
lowed in the case. 

If this be the order of development of 
the disease, it is evident that the true 
philosophy of treatment leads to an attack, 
and that at an early date, on the disease or | 
poison of the disease in the blood. - This | 
is striking at the root of it, while to begin 
our treatment on the throat is to cut the tree 
down from the top; hence the frequent 
failures. Of course there are those who | 
will survive the blood poisoning, and these | 
will get well anyway. 

How then shall we come at this? I| 
answer, by a timely diffusion of su/phurous | 
acid in the blood. Lf we cannot begin treat- | 
ment until three to five days have elapsed, | 
the chances are hard against us; but if we 
can see the patient earlier, my experience 
is almost a uniform success. My remedy 
for this state of things is the hyposulphite 

of soda, from three or four grains to twenty 
or more in simple syrup every two or three 
hours, according to age and circumstances | 
of the case. My object being to impress | 
the system by the agent and arrest the | 
blood change, I think it likely that some | 
other agent which will set sulphurous acid | 
free in the system will do just as well, or | 
perhaps better. But this seems to me to be | 
the point to gain. 

Of course, blood change has already taken 
place to a considerable degree before the 
person begins to feel sick; hence necessity 
for other means to stimulate and sustain 
the vital powers, if this be an allowable 
term. For this purpose I use a tincture 
made by digesting one ounce each of cap- | 
sicum, powdered myrrh, and powdered | 
guaiac in a pint of alcohol (compound | 
tincture or myrrh), giving three or four | 
drops up to half a teaspoonful or more, as | 
the patient can bear, in alternation with the | 
doses of the hyposulphite. This is what 
I give in milk—sweetened milk—using the | 
milk as freely as I can for the food of the 
patient. It should never be given nearer 
to the hyposulphite than an hour, as the 
hyposulphite prevents the digestion of the 
milk. This tincture is a powerful alterative 
stimulant, feeling better on the diseased | 
throat than on the neck, allaying pain, and 
conducing to sleep. Doses of this tincture | 
answer the double purpose of a local appli- 
cation and a diffusible stimulant. Should | 
there be much irritation of the kidneys, as 
there sometimes is, its use should be sus- 
pended in part at least. 

Quinine can be given in the elixir of eu- 
calyptus, one grain to a drachm, in con- 
junction with either the hyposulphite or 
the tincture (such doses being given as 
may seem best). If the tincture of iron is 
to be given, it may occasionally be substi- 
tuted for one or the other, or given in be- 
tween. After a day or two the period 
between the doses may be lengthened if the 
case improves. 

For the swelling in the neck I know of 
nothing equal to steaming the throat by 
baked potatoes. Ten or a dozen good size 
potatoes are put into the oven till done, 
when a child’s stocking is filled with a suf- 
ficient number of them and held under the 


throat and brought up over the tonsils on | 


the tips of the nurse’s fingers, the nurse 
standing over the head of the child laying 
in bed. When all is ready, two or three 
ums are broken in the skin of the pota- 
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| minutes they may be broken a little more, 
and so on for fifteen or twenty migsutes, 
| till they cease to be hot, when they are to 
|-be thrown away for a new bag, to be suc- 
|ceeded by a third one, if necessary, for 
thorough work. This process may be gone 
through three or four times a day if the 
child bears it welland the swelling is great. 
| After removal of the potatoes the neck 
should be bathed with a liniment consisting 
of one ounce of liniment of ammonia, and 
one drachm of oil of turpentine, used with 
care, so as not to blister. Keep the patient’s 
feet warm, as a relief to the pain in the 
throat. In my own sickness, which was 
before I used this treatment, I found heat 
to my feet the source of the greatest com- 
fort to my throat and neck. 

Out of about one hundred and seventy- 
five cases which have come under my care, 
all have recovered under this treatment, 
except those whom I have seen late in the 
disease, or who were in delicate health 
from some other cause, when taken with 
diphtheria. Theoretically and practically 


| this mode of treatment suits the necessi- 


ties of this grave disease better than any 
other of which I have read, and if judi- 
ciously employed is not difficult of appli- 
cation. I do not swab the throats of small 
children, nor do I drug with alcohol, since 
tomy mind it hinders the elimination of 


| the poisons of the disease. 
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Milk Diet in Inflammation of the 
Bladder. 


DR. GEORGE JOHNSON, in alate number 
of the London Lancet, recommends milk 
in certain affections involving the bowels 
and kidneys— especially chronic diarrhea, 
dysentery, and acute Bright’s disease; but 
above all he recommends it for both acute 
and chronic cystitis, and he reports acase, 
after the affection had existed for two 
years, of acomplete and speedy cure. The 
milk may be taken cold or tepid; but not 
more than a pint at a time, as there will 
be a mass of curd in the stomach, that can- 
not be easily digested. Some persons in 
four and twenty hours can drink a gallon. 
It may be used either with the cream 
skimmed off or unskimmed, according as 
cither condition best agrees with the stom- 
ach. No other food is required; it is 
both meat and drink. When the vesical 
irritation and the catarrh have p assed 
away, and the urine has regained its natu- 
ral character, solid food may be added to 
the milk, gradually returning to ordinary 
diet. 

There are some patients with whom, un- 
fortunately, milk in any form, and even 
in small quantities, so decidedly disagrees 
that it is forthem as unsuitable a diet as 
any other form of indigestible food would 
be. 

The doctor also suggests the employment 
of the milk diet as a preparation for the 
operation of lithotomy, and states that he 
has seen two cases in which the vesical 
irritation and catarrh resulting from a 
stone in the bladder were much mitigated 
by the milk diet—-the patients being thereby 
brought into amore favorable condition 
to undergo successfully the one the opera- 
tion of lithotomy, the other that of litho- 
trity. 

[Should the milk disagree, it can some- 
times be made tolerable by the addition of 
lime water or carbonate of soda. -Itis not 
difficult to believe that this diet in inflam- 
mation of the bladder may sometimes be 
useful; for when it is easily digested, it is 
animal food in its most perfect combina- 
tion for the purposes of nutrition, diluted 
in an immense quantity of water. The 


| natural consequence ought to be increased 


secretion by the kidneys without there be- 
ing anything like an artificial stimulant 
applied to those organs. Ordinary diure- 
tics of the pharmacopeia produce excite- 
ment, more or less, in the kidneys; and 
being eliminated in the urine, will also, in 
| proportion to their degree of concentra- 
| tion, cause irritation of the bladder. This 
effect may occasionally be useful when 
the inflamed surface has fallen into a state 
| of debility; but the probability is that more 
frequently it will do harm, so that it is 
|not by any means good treatment to ad- 
minister diuretics indiscriminately. With 
the use of water, however, the case is 
different. The kidneys are not in that 
| case under the whip to force them to in- 
creased exertion, but they drain off more 
| water from the blood simply because they 
| are flooded, as one may say, with a super- 
| abundance in the blood-vessels. The uri- 


i, to let the steam slowly out. In a few 


nary solids, without being increased in 
quantity, are more diluted and thus ren- 
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dered less stimulating; and so the bladder, 
when not suffering from aggravated or- 
ganic disease, has but little to do beyond 
gradually regaining its normal condition. 
—Ep. D. Cr. ] 
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Bromide of Ethyl as an Anesthetic, 
BY M. RABUTRAU. 

Ata recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences* M. Rabuteau gave some details 
of an investigation of the physiological 
properties and mode of elimination of bro- 
| mide of ethyl. 

Bromide of ethyl (C:H;Br), or “ hydro- 
bromic ether,” is a colorless liquid, with 
an agreeable odor; it boils at about 40°C., 
has a density of 1:43, and burns with diffi- 
culty. The boiling point and density are 
therefore intermediate between those of 
chloroform and sulphuric ether. 

Bromide of ethyl absorbed by the res- 
piratory passages produces absolute anes- 
[thesia as rapidly, or even more rapidly, 
than chloroform. This result has been 
established with frogs, rabbits, dogs, ete. 
After five minutes’, sometimes after two 
minutes’ inhalation. by means of a sponge 
saturated in bromide of ethyl, dogs are 
completely anzesthetized. The animals re- 
cover more rapidly than when chloroform 
is used. 

When a solution of hydrochlorate of 
narceia, or hydrochlorate of morphia, was 
injected under the skin of dogs, before 
inducing anesthesia, an action was ob- 
served analogous but perhaps inferior to 
the simultaneous action of narceia, or mor- 
phia, and chloroform. 

Bromide of ethyl is not caustic, nor 
even irritant, compared to chloroform. Tt 
can be ingested without difficulty, and 
applied without danger, not only subcu- 
taneously. but to the external auditory 
meatus and to the mucous membrane. In 
this respect it is preferable to chloroform, 
which is very caustic, and to sulphuric 
ether, of which the ingestion is nearly im- 
possible. Introduced into the human 
stomach in doses of 1 to 2 grams, bromide 
of ethyl does not produce anesthesia as 
when absorbed in sufficient quantity by 
the respiratory passages. It soothes pain 
and does not disturb the appetite. 

This anesthetic is nearly insoluble in 
water. Nevertheless, water shaken with 
it acquires a pleasant taste and odor. 
Frogs placed in water so saturated undergo 
anesthesia in ten or fifteen minutes. 

Bromide of ethyl is eliminated nearly 
entirely, if not completely, by the respira- 
tory passages, whatever may have been the 
mode of absorption. At most only traces 
of it are found inthe urine when it has 
been introduced into the stomach, and an 
extremely small quantity can be detected 
in that liquid when it has been inhaled. 
The author finds that bromide of ethyl 
does not decompose in the organism to 
form an alkaline bromide, such as bromide 
of sodium, a salt that is easily eliminated 
by the renal passages. 

From his experiments the author con- 
cludes that bromide of ethylis an anzes- 
thetic agent possessing properties inter- 
mediate between those of chloroform, 
bromoform, and ether.—Pharm. Journal. 

oe 


A Trial of Xanthium Spinosum in 
Hydrophobia. 


SoME experiments recorded in the Ar- 
chives Veterinuires appear to demonstrate, 
what has been feared from the first, that 
Xanthium spinosum, which has already be- 
gun to figure in the brokers’ catalogues, 
will have to be dismissed to the limbo of 
unsuccessful specifics against hydrophobia. 
The experiments were made in the chemical 
school at Alfort, by MM. Trasbot and No- 
card. Eleven dogs were carefully inocu- 
lated with saliva from another suffering 
from hydrophobia; to six of these were 
administered doses of xanthium in propor- 
tion to their weight, whilst the other five 
were left to the unrestrained virulence of 
the saliva. The first dog to show signs of 
madness, on the thirteenth day after in- 
oculation, was one of those to which 
xanthium was administered, and it died 
on the fourteenth day, after having taken 
125 grams of the powder. During the 
next fifty days, seven more dogs died, but 
without presenting hydrophobic symptoms 
sufficiently decided to be taken into ac- 
count. On the eightieth day another dog 
died, with all the symptoms of hydropho- 
bia. This beast had been bitten also by 
the first dog that died, therefore, although 
it weighed only 4°5 kilograms, had had 10 
grams of xanthium powder administered 


*Comples Rendus, vol, \xxxiii., p, 1294, 


to it daily for twenty-five days after inoe 
lation. The experimenters therefore @ 
press an opinion that Xanthium spinesy. 
has not the property of curing hydroph: 
bia or of preventing its development aft, 
either artificial or natural inoculation, 
Pharm. Journal. 


eee 
Balsam of Peru in Pulmonary Catarr) 


BEFORE the Medical Society of Berliy 
lately, Dr. Wiss called attention to t} 
fact that years ago balsam of Peru wasp 
commended by Marcus in internal diseage| 
especially in chronic pulmonary catary), 
In two well marked cases of this affectio), 
of several years’ standing, in old wome) 
where auscultation and percussion showe 
the lung-tissue to be perfectly sound, an 
there was abundant puriform yellow ¢ 
pectoration, he succeeded in affecting 
cure by the use of an emulsion of balgay 
of Peru in yolk of egg (4 parts in 120: dog, 
one tablespoonful every two hours). ] 
one case recovery took place in eleven day 
and in the other in three weeks; there wi 
no return of the malady. He had previous) 
given emetics and copaiba in these case, 
under the use of the latter remedy th 
quality of the expectoration had been in 
proved, but its quantity had not been x 
duced. 

——— 0 —_—_—_— 


On Hydrobromic Acid. 


I HAVE just perused, with satisfaction 
the remarks of Dr. McLane Hamilton, 0 
this useful therapeutic agent. His case 
are very illustrative of its action. A frien) 
told me, the other day, that he had pr 
scribed it for the nervousness and flushing 
of the change of life, with excellent effec 
Imay add that it is most useful in thé 
form of excitable neurosal palpitatio 
found in women, along with general ne 
vousness. In such cases, given with quit 
ine, and in some cases, a small dose ¢) 
digitalis, where the heart is weak, it pr. 
duces the most satisfactory results. I 
It also forms part of a really charmin_ 
cough mixture, efficient as well as palatabl. 
The formula is as follows: 


R. Sp. Chloroform...... 
Hydrobromic acid... 3 
Syr. Scille... 1 drachm. 
Ag, ade. . ee 1 ounce. 


The dose, of course, is teduced for chi) 
dren. Any other acid in this mixturei 
very agreeable, but the hydrobromic acid 
from the effect of bromine upon refle 
mechanism, allays the cough often 8 
troublesome. It possesses much the sam 
action as opium, without the ill effect 
upon the digestive organs or on th’ 
bronchial secretion.—J. Milner Fothergill 
in Medical Times. : 


> ; \ 
Fatal Results from the Use of Chlora 
Hydrate. | 


Tue death of Dr. Mercer, of Beverley, 
from chloral hydrate, recently, leads th 
British Medical Journal to remark, tha 
while in this and similar cases the respon 
sibility of this compound for the fatal resul 
has been amply proved, in many of them th 
evidence that an overdose had been take 
was defective. Our contemporary point 
out that scientific opinion inclines to th’ 
view that chloral hydrate, when taken con 
tinuously for some time, even in moderat 
doses, exercises a paralyzing influence ove 
the vaso-motor nervous system and leads tt 
a failure of the heart’s action. This effec 

* = 
may occur suddenly, without any seriou 
warning, and it is thought not improbabl 
that in some cases in which it has been as 
sumed that because death supervened a 
excessive quantity of the drug had bee! 
taken, the assumption has been groundless 
It may have been that the ordinary de 
had been adhered to, but that the cum 
lative weakness which its oft-repeatet 
action had induced, ended in the stoppagt 
of the vital processes. ' 


——— > Teo-o———— ° 
Ergot in the Pains of Pregnanoy. 


Dr. W. R. Puryey, of Virginia Medica 
and Surgical Reporter,writes us that he hai 
observed that ergot will relieve severe pai 
in the back and bowels, uncomplicatec 
with hemorrhage, in the pregnant, whet 
threatened with abortion, in fifteen-droy 
doses every four hours. It surpasset 
opium in its sedative effect upon the pelvit 
organs; it subdues the hyperemia of 
parts, thus quieting the disturbance. It is 
equally satisfactory when hemorrhage # 
present. I 
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‘Chronic Bronchitis, and its Treatment. | 
| gether with the potash expectorant mixture | 


| A WELL written letter from London, 
|published in a late number of the Medica/ | 
\Times, advises the following measures in 
preating the winter cough of the infirm 
ind aged. The suggestions are admirable; 
ind asthe present is atime when bron. 
thitie patients are usually seen in great 
lnumbers, we quote part of the article | 
for the benefit of the readers of the Tre | 
‘DruGarsts’ CIRCULAR. | 
‘““Ammonia, spirits of chloroform, and | 
senega, or spirits of chloroform with the | 
mineral acids and syrup of squills, are 
»xcellent measures. All hypnotics are to 
jbe scrupulously avoided; for if the breath- | 
jing were only unobstructed the patient | 
would soon be ina deep sleep without any | 
narcotic. To give a hypnotic is to pros- 
rate the voluntary efforts, and so to lead to 
condition of great peril from the air-tubes 
being blocked up. The obstruction caused 
50 the flow of the pulmonary circulation in 
a severe attack of bronchitis often puts a 
jgreat strain upon the right heart, and 
leaves the patient in a more or less crip- 
pled condition for a long time after. In- 
deed, the dyspnea whichiremains is as 
much due to dilatation and enfeeblement 
of the right heartas to emphysema. Ifan 
elderly person, already the subject of some 
valvular disease, has a severe attack of 
bronchitis, he will very probably die from 
failure of the right heart; and in such 
\patients digitalis must be added to the ex- 
pectorants as soon as ever the first stage is 
over. (The treatment of the first stage 
should be conducted with as little resort 
ito vascular depressants as is practicable. ) 
‘By such use of digitalis many cases may 
be steered to convalescence which would 
otherwise almost certainly succumb. The 
‘same holds good of the very common cases 
of winter bronchitis where there is also 
emphysema and achronically dilated right 
heart. These patients are usually gray- 
haired, the skin is dry, their arteries are 
prominent and tortuous, and the eye is 
‘leaden and not rarely possesses more or 
less of an arcus senilis. They are free 
from their cough and expectoration as 
long as the weather is genial, but with 
the onecome of cold their cough returns. 
These patients are almost always the sub- 
ject of chronic renal changes, as their 
arterial system testifies, and ordinary 
cough-mixtures are useless with them. The 
best mixture for these cases is a little io- 
dide of potassium, with bicarbonate of 
potash, some digitalis, or a very full dose 
of tincture of squill in some balsamic mix- 
ture, as ammoniacum of guaiacum. Each 
dose should be taken with a draught of 
water, and in a few days relief is usually 
afforded. These cases are seen in greatest 
‘number in cold, frosty weather; they im- 
prove when the weather becomes milder, 
and are back again as the cold returns. 
When spring is thoroughly established 
they are lost sight of, but they return in 
Winter like the frosted window-pane. It 
‘is well, too, to give these patients cod-liver 
oil. As the most readily assimilated of 
‘all fats, they readily digest it, and in its 
‘combustion, they find a grateful increment 
of animal heat. The oil is of as great use 
here as in any case of phthisis, for the 
‘stomach is enfeebled by the venous con- 
gestion caused by the obstruction to the 
blood-flow throughout the lungs ; while 
these patients have a difficulty in keeping 
ap their temperature from the impaired 
‘chemical interchanges going on in their 
crippled respiratory organs, and a readily 
oxidizable food is very necessary for them. 
{t is a matter of considerable question 
whether astringents are of much service in 
the treatment of the rheum which is apt to 
remain after the inflammatory action has 
passed away. Small doses of opium with 
balsamic expectorants may be indicated, 
but warm, pleasant air is to be preferred 
when the patient can make the desired 
change of residence. In the subjects of 
winter bronchitis warm woolen clothing is 
absolutely essential to their well-being. 
The question of the use of opium or mor- 
phia in these cases, to secure sleep at night, 
‘$s One admitting of many considerations. 
Though Dr. Loomis has shown that opium 
jis not the dangerous agent in renal disease 
thatdit has been held to be by many, still 
there is no doubt that it is an unsafe mea- 
sure with many who suffer from chronic 
disease of the kidneys. In the cases just 
mentioned, a small dose of opium or mor- 
phia at bedtime is often useful. It is well 
© combine one-sixth of a grain of morphia 
with a grain of powdered ipecacuanha and 
aree grains of guaiacumin powder, in any 
vehicle, say aloesand myrrh pill to form a| 


pill to be taken at bed time. This pill, to- 


iven above, is in any cases at 
given atl is in many cases of great | 


service to the patient. Such are the 
measures which seem best suited to a class 
of cases which do not yield to the ordinary 
expectorant mixtures, and which certainly 
are not benefited by the use of mineral 
astringents, zinc, etc., though these drugs 
may do good as tonics in improving the 
general condition. 


eee 
Origin of Phosphate of Calcium Elimi- 


nated by the Intestines and Kidneys— | 


Therapeutic Value of this Substance. 


From a lengthy article upon phosphate of 
calcium, in the economy by MM. Paquelin 
and Jolly, published in La France Méd., 
October, 1876, we take the following con- 
clusions: 1. Phosphate of calcium is only 
absorbable in the smallest quantity. 2. 
The organism can, in general, consume but 
a very small amount. 3. The circulation 
conveys only the most insignificant quan- 
tities; the tissues, bones excepted, contain, 
so to speak, only traces of the salt. 4. The 
economy manufactures its own phosphate of 
calcium by a double exchange, and finds 
in the food all the elements necessary to in- 
crease the production of this substance ac- 
cording to its requirements. 5. The phos- 
phate of calcium found in the urine is for 
the most part a product of intra-vesical 
formation; the totality of the urinary phos- 
phate of calcium is therefore not a direct 
product of disassimilation. For this reason 
the figure intimated by authors as repre- 
senting the normal mean of disassimi- 
lated phosphate of calcium, which does not 
take account of this fact, is tainted with a 
decided error. 6. The artificial phosphates 
of calcium, soluble or insoluble, are re- 
jected by the excrementary passages with- 
out being utilized. 7. Of the two elements, 
phosphoric acid and lime, which enter 
into the composition of the phosphates of 
calcium, soluble and insoluble, the first 
‘phosphoric acid) is absorbed, in certain 
proportion, in the condition of alkaline 
phosphate; the second (lime) is rejected 
directly and almost completely by the in- 
testinal passages. 8. The addition of 
phosphated lime to the diet. is, therefore, 
an obstacle to nutrition. 9. The soluble 
preparations of phosphated lime act at first 
as acid principles, then, on account of the 
changes which they undergo in the intes- 
tine, they act secondarily in a certain 
measure as phosphoric agents with another 
base.—Philadelphia Medical Times. 
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Druggists’ and Doctors’ Prescriptions. 
Camp Dovuatas, Urau TER., 
January 16, 1877. 

In ‘‘ Notes and Queries” of your issue of 
January 6, 1877, under the above heading, 
you take note of an ‘‘elaborate paper” 
recently read by Mr. William Thompson, 
F. C. 8 , before the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, entitled ‘‘ On 
the Degree of Accuracy Displayed by Drug- 
gists in the Dispensing of Physicians’ Pre- 
scriptions in Different Towns throughout 
England and 3 cotland.”’ 

The gist of this ‘‘elaborate paper” as 
noted in your columns, throws odium on 
the dispenser. 

Two prescriptions (an iodide of potassi- 
um mixture and a zinc lotion) were written 
by Mr. Thompson and transmitted to 
eighty-one druggists to be compounded. 
The results were carefully analyzed, and 
‘not one dispenser has At aed in mak- 
ing the prescription to the exact strength in 
either mixture or lotion.” 

The specification in the matter of the 
zine lotion or ointment is not given suffi- 
ciently in detail in your note to make outa 
case of inaccuracy against druggists in 
general; the great point against them seem- 
ing to rest on the iodide mixture. 

‘‘Only two druggists of the eighty-one 
have given exactly the required weight of 
the potassium iodide; thirty-four have giv- 
en more than the prescribed amount, and 
forty-five less; but it may be of further in- 
terest to notice that when the whole of the 
quantities of potassium iodide given by the 
eighty-one different druggists are added 
together, the total quantity comes to 2203 
grains less than it would have been if each 
druggist had dispensed the exact quantity.” 

Now, why is this? Something may be 
allowed tor inaccuracy in weights; but 


| this is not the cause of the so-called ‘“ drug- 


gists’ inaccuracy.” 
It depends on the purity of the potassium 


| iodide in the dispensing-bottle on the drug- 


gists’ shelf. 


It seems strange that Mr. William Thomp- 
son, F CO. 8., should have chosen an ar- 
ticle notoriously impure for his experi- 
mentum crucis in determining the degree of 
accuracy displayed by druggists. 

The purest specimen of potassium iodide 
which [ have analyzed (manufactured by 
E. R. Squibb) showed the absence of bro- 
mide, a trace of iodate and of soda, and the 


| presence of carbonate and chloride, the 


analysis running thus: 


Iodide of potassium........ 97.327 
Chloride of potassium......... 265 
Carbonate of potash... 1.121 

Deliquescent and interstitial wa- 
(a eacondlosacnc ecodetoppomnc 1.287 
100.000 


Now, had Mr. William Thompson, F. C. 
8., dispensed his mixture (120 grains iodide 
in six ounces of water) from a bottle of 
this comparatively pure article, he would 
have found by analysis that he was 3.208 
grains short of the quantity prescribed. 

Wood and Bache, in the Dispensatory 
which lies on every dispenser’s counter, 
say that ‘‘ carbonate of potash is generally 
present in the proportion of from one to 
ten per cent.” Dr. Christison has detected 
744 per cent., and Dr. Pereira as high as 77 
per cent. 

And, since such is the case, what does 
this charge against the dispenser amount 
to? Ihave no doubt that, as in all pro- 
fessional and business occupations, care- 
lessness and the desire of gain will, in a 
few exceptional cases, creep in to taint the 
action of the dispenser. I must say, how- 
ever, that my personal experience of drug- 
clerks in Scotland and in this country has 
led me to consider them in the line of daily 
duty as most conscientious men. 

The fact that thirty-four of the eighty- 
one druggists gave more,and forty-five less, 
than the exact quantity, while the sum 
total shows a deficiency of 2203 grains, 
only proves, in view of the impurity of the 
article ordered, that so many druggists 
gave what is called in business ‘‘ good 
weight.” 

Mr. William Thompson’s experiment has 
a fallacy at its bottom, and in justice to the 
dispenser I object that the odium. of such 
unscientific conclusions should be cast upon 
his shoulders. Very respectfully, 

CHARLES SMART, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. Army. 
—Addressed to the Philadelphia Medical 
Times. 
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Metals Absorbed by Plants. 

PLANTS take up free silica from the soil, 
in the form of diatom shells, which are de- 
posited in the stalks of the plants. In a 
Dutch technical journal, Dr. De Loos states 
that vegetables are capable of taking up 
metallic particles from the soil. Consulted 
by a family suffering from lead poisoning, 
he found that they resided in the neighbor- 
hood of a place where the manufacture of 
white lead had been carried on some years 
previously, and they partook of vegetables 
grown on the spot. Dr. De Loos thereupon 
examined specimens of red beet, endive, 
and carrots, and found lead in all. Ina 
beet weighing 1°43 lbs., he found the equiv- 
alent of 0°15 grain of metallic lead; in six 
carrots, weighing together 0°6 lbs., he found 
2-7 grains of lead. The metal was also 
present in endive; and the ashes of the 
plants contained traces of copper, which, 
he thinks, existed as an impurity in the 
lead. 
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Silicated Carbon Filters. 


PRoressoR WANKLYN, following up his 
experiments on the action of silicated car- 
bon on organic matter, reports in the 
Chemical News, of July 21, a very remark- 
able experiment. He dissolved some 
strychnine in water in the proportion of 
8°841 grains to the gallon. Without the 
alkaloid the water tested by the ammonia 
process yielded 0°05 mgrm. of albuminoid 
ammonia per litre. With the strychnine 
in solution it yielded 520 mgrms. to 
the litre. Ten litres were passed 
through a filter which had previously been 
used with solutions of quinine and morphia. 
The first five litres were thrown away. 
On testing what passed through afterwards 
by the ammonia process, the liquid yielded 
some free ammonia and 0°04 mgrm. of al- 
buminoid ammonia, showing that the 
filtrate was devoid of strychnine. Before 
filtration the liquid was distinctly bitter ; 
afterwards it had no bitter taste. Mr. 
Wanklyn says he was confident enough of 
the exactness of his results to risk his life 


on them, so he drank 300 c.c. of the liquid ! 


|—a quantity which before filtration would 
have contained 40 mgrms. of strychnine— 
| without tasting any bitterness, or expe- 
|riencing any injurious effects. —Chemist 
land Druggist. 
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Influence of Different Colors Upon Vege- 
tation. 


M. Pau Bert has undertaken some new 
experiments upon the influence of different 
colors upon vegetation. These experi- 
ments, performed chiefly upon the sensi- 
tive plant, lead tothe following results: 
Green light kills plants; plants submitted 
to the influence of the green ray die ina 
short time. Under the influence of the 
red rays the sprays become elongated; the 
leaflets are raised so as to form a smaller 
angle with the branch than in the normal 
state, the plant appears to become etiolated 
and yet it remains alive. Under the influ- 
ence of the blue rays the process is re- 
versed, the leaflets become perpendicular to 
the branch, whilst in white light an inter- 
mediate position is maintained (7. @, the 
leaflets form with the branch an angle of 
45° on one side and of 75° on the other). M. 
| Bert explains these facts as follows: At 
the level of the point of attachment of the 
leaflet there is a motor enlargement, which 
| increases or lessens in force according to 
| the different kinds of rays. Under the in- 
| fluence of the red rays there is formed in 
these enlargements a particular substance, 
osmotic, and capable of attracting water. 
This substance generally disappears under 
the influence of the blue rays. If we 
place it under a glass shade, red on one 
side and green on the other, the plant 
turns its leaflets toward the green—that is 
to say, towards the color which kills it— 
and in fact it dies. 

ad 


Gilding on Glass. 


THE proper flux is anhydrous borax; the 
real gilding is effected by the aid of heat. For 
| this purpose a solution of gold in aqua regia 
(chloride of gold) is precipitated by potash 
or green vitriol—a finely divided powder 
(brown) consisting of metallic gold. This 
is washed and dried and rubbed up with 
the flux (anhydrous borax). Mix the same 
with oil of turpentine or gum water; apply 
the same with brush. When heated in the 
muffle the volatile oil escapes; the gum 
consumed, the borax melts and firmly at- 
taches the gold to the surface of the ves- 
sel. The gold is a dull, yellowish brown, 
and without lustre when first removed from 
the fire, but acquires lustre and its color by 
the friction of a burnisher, agate or blood- 
stone. 


oo 
Glycerin in Tanning. 

AccorDING to the statement of a practi- 
cal tanner in the Gerber, glycerin is specially 
suited for preserving green skins. By salt- 
ing they are kept damp, but rendered less 
useful for various purposes. Carbolic acid 
preserves them well, but has a tendency to 
dry them in some measure. All disad- 
vantages may be avoided by treating the 
skins with a mixture of glycerin and car- 
bolic acid. The carbolic acid increases the 
preserving effect of the glycerin, while the 
glycerin keeps the skins perfectly soft and 
fresh, just as they were directly after 
slaughter. Both substances are entirely 
without any injurious action on the sub- 
stance of the skins, which are freed from 
them by simply washing, and are then in 
exactly the same condition for working as 
ordinary green skins. The fresh skins are 
covered on the inner side with a mixture 
of ninety parts of crude dark glycerin and 
ten parts of carbolic acid, by means of a 
plasterer’s brush, and afterward treated 
and packed as usual. It remains to be 
ascertained by experience whether the ad- 
vantages of this method are equivalent to 
the increased cost. For the softening of 
tanned hides glycerin is not recommended ; 
it makes tanned leather stiffer and more 
brittle than before. Nor is any leather 
grease containing glycerin of any use, since 
glycerin is soluble in water.—Pract. Mag., 
vi., 374. 


+e 
Moths. 


Tuts is the period when moths begin to 
fly, and those who have not packed away 
winter garments and furs should lose no 
time in doing so. Beat the articles thorough- 
ly, and expose them to bright sunlight and 
air for several hours. Seal them up in 
tight paper cases, or put them away in 
close trunks, with plenty of gum camphor, 
pepper, tobacco, chips of Russia leather, 


or cedar dust, 
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Special Notices. 


WANTED, 

Druggists to know that we are offering 1,000 cut and 
gummed labels for 35 cents. Send for our new 70 
page sample book, showing reduced prices. HARRIS 
& CO., Salem. Ohio. 

LE SE EE FEL SE AS CS 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


to JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 158 Church St., 
Nashville. 
EE BET SRT EE TT 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 


Apparatus complete for six syrups and two min- 
eral waters, all of "uffer’s Manufacture. Address 
E. F. BLANCHARD, Fulton, N. Y. 


GEE'S SODA WATER GENERATOR 


No. 3, with two 16-gallon fountains on iron stand, 
also Root Beer Draught Apparatus (Ridgeway’s), all 


in good order, for sale cheap. W. E. ARMSTRONG, | 


28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
REA FR ET PO OT 


RUSSIAN EESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
For Sale by W. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 

ton Street, N. Y. 
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DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Cheap, at 55 Hndson Avenue, Brooklyn. Cause of 
sale, death of | roprietor. Dr. CORCORAN, 28 Mott 
Street, N. Y., Administrator. 

SO Pe 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Mstablished 8 years; good stand; moderate rent. 
5701 Germantown Avenue, Phila. 


i < | Location one of the very best in the city. 
Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, | ) z, 


with Announcements, &c., sent free on application | 


| largely increased with proper attention. 
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SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young wan of two years’ experience in the 


drug busivess. Good reference given. Address, 
G. E. NEWMAN, Canton, Pa. 


WANTED, 


By a young man. aged 17, a situation in a drug 
store; tome experience. Address, DRUGGIST, 
Box £6, Monticello, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


WANTED, 


A situation by a thoroughly competent retail and 
prescription druggist of many years experience; 
licensed, and can furnish the nest city reference; 


city or country; willing to go West or South. Ad- | 


dress, A. G. M., 1275 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


A DRUG CLERE 


Of three years’ exper ence. with undoubted refer- 
ences. wishes a s'tuation. 
with a prospect of an interest in the business, should 
everything prove agreeable. Address, DRUG 
CLERK, 85 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


lege of Pharmacy. 
dress DRUGS. 
| Vicksburg, Miss. 


Unexceptional reference. Ad- 
care Messrs. Hardaway & Co., 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a Philadelphia Drnggist. of eight years’ expe- 
rience. West preferred. Address 2733 Girard Ave- 
| nue. Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a young Single Man, ten (10) years’ experience in 
the retail drug business. West preferred. Good 
references from present employer. Address J. W. 
| ASHCOM, Renovo. Clinton Co., Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


| By a competent Druggist. aged 28, married; six 
years’ experience in retail business, three years as 
| manager. Can furnish best of references. Address 
B, Bremo Bluff,James River and Kanawha Canal, Va. 


WANTED, 


By a yourg man of $ years’ city experience, a 


give satisfactory references. Address, G. 
SNYDER, Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


WANTED, 


A situation in a drug store by 9 drug clerk. 21 years 
old. Five years’ experience with one druggist, in a 
manufactnring town of 7 000 inhabi ants. Seuthor 
West preferred. Good references as to honesty. 
capabilities, etc. Address, CAMPHORA, Box 370, 
Newark Valley, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 


I want to purchase a drug store in some country 
town or village ‘either in the State of Pa., N Y., or 
N J.), where there is a chance to do a fair business; 
and one having a good store to dispose of for Cash. 
address, in confidence, giving full particulars. 
any information given of a good location to start a 
new store. will, if acted on. be rewarded. 
. W. CLAYTON, care of Druaeists’ CrrcuLaR, 
INS X 


ry 


WANTED, 


A Drug Store in some Western city. of from fifteen 
to fifty thousand inhabitants. Must be centrally 
located, and in good condition. Apply to WABASH, 
care DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


WANT TO EXCHANGE 


A fine fruit farm of 82 acres for a drug store in busi- 
ness town orcity. having a good trade. Farm is 1% 


Delaware Railroad. in the heart of peach belt of the 
Peninsula. and only three hours by cars to Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. 
Co., Maryland. 


A RARE CHANCE 


habitants, fifteen miles from New York: only one 
other drng store; five physicians; business entirely 
cash; rent of store. $300; situated on the most pro- 
minent corner; society all that could be desired. 
Price. $3,000. part cach, balance on time. if good 
security can he given. Address, SUBURBAN, care 
of Drueaists’ CrRcULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 


In the thrifty and flourishing City of Bridgeport, 
Ct. The business has been established 15 years. 
Elegant 
Store. and all the appointments modern and very 
complete, with a fair run of trade, which can be 
It must be 
sold, for good reasons. and is offered cheap. An 
immediate customer will get very favorable terms. 
| Enquire of RICHARDSON & CO., New Haven, Ct. 
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PHILADELPHIA DR 
FOR SALE. 


f 


G STORE 


lished; can command large extent of wholesale and 


| fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots. 
Address CARBON, care of Bickham & Huffman, 
| 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


\Co.. Pa.,.#7,000; another in Chester Co., Pa., $4.000; 
| and still another in Chester Co., Pa.. $3.500, or $2.500 
| without the counters, shelving and drawers; also 
| two in Delaware Co., Pa.. $2,000. $1.800. 
| Chester and Delaware Co., stores are near Philadel- 
| phia. and are well worth the early attention of bona- 
fide buyers. Philadelphia drug stores at all prices 


orsale. Send for agent, 


| In one of the best towns of Colorado. 
lars, address R. C. RICHMOND, Trinidad, Colo. 


Would prefer a villege. | ing country. 


A situation by a graduate of the Philadelphia Col- | 


Or | 
Address, | 


| miles from village and depot on Maryland and | 


For particulars, write to | 
‘““CHLORAL,”’ Box 79, Greensborough, Caroline | 


To buy a paying business, in a town of 4.000 in | 


| country towns for bond fide 


Good paint and glass trade; fourteen years estab- | 


| retail trade; at junction of three great thorough- | 


TYLE 


These | 


5 Now is the time to register country drug stores | 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
For particu- 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Splendid location; good trade; post and telegraph 
office connected with store. $3,000 cash required ; 
balance on Jong time; not for sale after May 1st. 
Address, J. O. W., Lock Box 47, Holyoke, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A RARE CHANCE— 


An old-established and splendidly fitted-up Drug 
Store in Baltimore. Address E. F. NORWOOD, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE, 


| A first-class village drug Store, 70 miles from Chi- 


cago; an old established business; 1500 inhabi- 
tants; on canal and railroad, and a good surround- 
y. For further particulars, address A. 
W. HARTONG, Seneca, Lasalle Co., Illinois. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


On account of the death of the owner (H. C. L 
Aschoff), the stock and fixtures of the oldest and 
best established drug store in the city, with a good 
run of business) E. RANDALL, Adm. Aschoff Es- 


tate, Galveston, Texas. 


DRUG STORE, $5,500 CASH. 


Daily sales over $20. Size, 17x50. Rent, $450 
All first-class fixtures. etc. Aear Philadelphia 
Address, W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., Phila. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A large.well stocked, handsomely fitted drug store, 
ina city of 40,000 inhabitants. near New York City, 
will be sold at a bargain, as the proprietors, physi- 


| clans.wish to devote themselves exclusively to their 


practice. Address for further: nformation, V. G., 
care of DRua@GISsTS’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


The fixtures of a small and well-appointed store, 
including shelving and counters of chestnut, with 


| black walnut trimmings, glass label shelf fur.iture, 
| etc. 


For further particulars address LANSING 
BAKER, Clinton, N. J., or apply to Tarrant & Co., 


| New York, 


situation in a wholesale or retail drug store ; can | 
W. | 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To buy a first-class drug business. Fine store, 
central location, on principal street. Stock clean 


and complete. Fixtures and soda apparatus 
first-class. Will sell on easy terms at a cash valua- 
tion. Address, ‘‘DRUGGIST,”’ Box 210, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 
In the best portion of the Anthracite Coal Region, 


| town of 9,000 inhabitants, the oldest and most fre- 


qnented ar store. Present i piceby bid aid a 
bonus of $500 three years ago ; fixtures and furni- 
ture modern style and entirely new,; stock com- 
plete ; location most desirable ; rent low ; no ficti- 
tious value +: upon—bears close inspection. Price, 
$2.500 ; cash $1,500; balance in monthly instal- 
ments. Inquire, F. Il. F., this office. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 


| if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 


containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 to $10.000. 

Drug store in flourishing town in New Jersey, 
$2,500. Trade, $15 per day. 

Substantial business in New York State, doing 
$20.000 per year. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
urchasers. 
situations, and em- 
Prepay postage for 


Drug clerks provided wit 
ployers with competent clerks. 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. ; 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


TAFT 


IMPORTERS OF 


SPECIALTIES, 


54 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Offer,in quantities to suit ,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmeen's Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—trieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Gils Lavender and Origanum, « 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, — 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current.-mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 
RY WINES, : 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, : 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, 
Wines, Brannies, &c. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


PEREA BROTHERS, | 


No. 52 Broadway, New York, 
P.O. Box 2542. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Havana, Imported and Key West 
CIGARS. : 


Agents for the fine brand of Cigars, ‘‘ Superior de 


5 


Domingo,” ‘‘ Andre,” and Camelia’s Cigarettes. 
BIG BARGAINS OFFERED IN JOB LOTS OF 
CIGARS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Beautiful & Natural } 


COLORIFIC! Brown or Black, 


NO PREVIOUS WASH. 

Boswell & Warner’s Colorific for the Hair. ; 
All Druggists. Depot, 9 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
BS oT ee Se OS eS f 


HESTON’S ‘ 
Specimen Book of Labels 


NOW READY. 


st and most complete work of the kind | 


The lar; 
se embracing a fine assortment of samples 


ever issue 


° : 
Plain, Colored, Gilt and Tinted Labels, 
Physicians’ Prescription Papers, &. — 
It is handsomely and substantially bound, an 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the druggist’ 
library. 4 
The Price List hasbeen materially reduced. a 
A copy will be sent to any druggist, postpaid, for 
90c. about one-half its actual cost). Address fh 
DAVID HESTON, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Sample copies may be seen at the principal Whole- 
sale Drug Houses. 


CARBOLIC ACID, 


Dry, for Prescription Trade. : 
SOLID AND LIQUID CARBOLIC ACID, 
all grades, warranted pure and equal 

to any imported. : 

CARBOLIC ACID SOAP, 10 per cent. Carbol- 

ic Acid, neatly packed, and warranted an elegant, 
reliable Toilet Article. 

CARBOLATE OF LIME DISINFECT- 
ING POWDER, warranted to contain 10 


cent. Carbolic Acid, thoroughly efficient. Put up 
in tin boxes, 1 1b. each. 7] 
Prices and Samples on application, oe 

(8 AGENT WANTED IN ALL Towns. ih 
Manufactured by pa 

SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS. — 


E. L. Huesner & Co., 129 Charch St.. Philadelphia, 

Sole Agents for the Middle, Southern and 
Western States. 

Dupre & Soren, 79 Kilby Street, Boston, Sole 

Agents for the Eastern States, La 


itz 


ipril, 1877. 1877 tae 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


IOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


In boxes of half dozen half pint 
ottles. 


Two bottles of each perfume, 


A salable assortment for druggists, 
} JAMES M. ALLEN Co., 


?920 PHARL STREET. N. Y. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
SMALTS, &c., &. 


,; Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
omplexion Powder, &c., &c. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


' 

+ Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
'r. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price. $4.00 a 
ozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. BRUEX, 
(ropetor, New York. 


Notes and Queries. 


, NoticE.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 

bwered under this head should be received before the 

a of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
writer. 


t W. (Franklin, Iil.).—Cotor oF THE OFFICINAL 
‘INCTURE OF AcONITE Root. When made from 
conite root and strong alcohol, according to the 
lirections of the Pharmacopeia, the tincture is of 
light sherry color, not very different from tincture 
f myrrh. Tbe tincture of aconite Jeaves, now no 
onger officinal, is much deeper in color, and is said 


o so darken by age as to become almost black in } 


ourse of time. 


More EXxpLosive ComMpounps. 
| Two more instances of unexpected decomposition, 
ccompanied with some degree of violence, have 
ately been brought to our notice. The first hap- 
ened with iodide of strychnia: a bottle in which 
ome of the salt had been long kept, was held near 
he fire, to warm the glass and loosen the stopper. 
in explosion suddenly occurred, scattering the 
lass and badly wounding the hand. ‘The other 
\ccident was related by Mr. B. F. McIntyre, at a 
aeeting of the Alumni Association of the New 
fork College of Pharmacy. On distilling essential 
il of bitter almonds over nitrate of silver, to free 
tfrom prussic acid, toward the end of the opera- 
ion the material in the retort violently exploded, 
yreaking all the glass apparatus in the proximity, 
mtdoing no further damage. Neither explosion 
an be very easily explained ; infact, few explosions 
jan, except in a general way. In regard to the 
‘odide of strychnia, itis supposed that the substitu- 
ion compound had formed, on decomposition, 
some iodide of nitrogen, in a somewhat similar 
‘aanner to the production of that substance when 
odine is treated with anexcess of ammonia. As to 
‘he reaction which occurred between oil of bitter 
ilmonds and argentic nitrate, it may be said not 
o be altogether extraordinary, as the silver salt is 
<nown to readily form explosive compounds with a 
1umber of organic substances. The only wonder 
8 that no mention has been made of it before this 
ime, for the rectification of the essential oil over 
iitrate of silver is not an unfrequent operation, 
vhile it seldom happens that one has occasion to 
reat old iodide of strychnia. 
Sh 


/ ACETATE OF PoTAssA AND SALicyLic ActD.— 
MU. D. (Mt. Carmel, Ill.) recommends the: follow- 
ng formula for the exhibition of salicylic acid in 
scute rheumatism : 


ROTC ROI s.:5/0 a5) a seinademmin genta 8 drachms. 
Acetate of potassa.... ........ .... 4drachms, 
Glycerine, 


: Water, of each enough to complete 4 ounces. 

_ “Mix, Dose, a teaspoonful. The proportions of 
he several ingredients may be changed to meet the 
various indications. Citrate of ammonia may be 
substituted for the acetate of potassa, in like pro- 
oortions.”” 

_ The solvent properties of acetate of potassa and 
citrate of ammonia, in regard to salicylic acid, have 
already been brought to the attention of the readers 
of THE DruGaists’ CrrcuLtar. The use of acetate 
of potassa was suggested by a correspondent in the 
Notes und Queries for September, 1876, page 159 ; 
ond formulas for mixtures of salicylic acid and ci- 


| 


trate of ammonia were published in the November | 


number of the same year, page 183. Yet, we think 


the above, as a practical formula, will be found ac- | 
| ceptable, 


B. (Boston, Mass.).—Burnt sugar or caramel is the 
substance employed for CoLorine BAy Rum and all 


| distilled liquors generally. 


| VoRING Extract oF BiTTER ALMONDS. 


When 
freshly rectified, the essential oil is nearly colorless, 
but it darkens by age. 
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the quantity of cpiohiit it contains. Seven pro- 
cesses for estimating the alcoholic strength of 
wines are to be found in most treatises on pharma- 
ey, whichit is unnecessary to republish in these 
columns, 


A Dirricutt Manipunation.—&. (Waukesha, 
Wis.) wishes to know how the following can be 
mixed so as to form a thick paste of the consistency 


C. H. (Chicopee, Mass.).—(1.) CoLoR oF THE FLA- | ielcae 


The proportion of the oil | 


to the alcohol, however, is so small, that the flavor- | 


ing extract can always be made almost white, if de- 


| sired. Some makers color it artificially to suit the 
| taste of customers, who think that a dark extract 


must be stronger than a colorless one. (2.) To 
PRESERVE O1L OF LEMON, OF ORANGE, etc. It is 
said that the addition of about five per cent. of ab- 
solute alcohol gives good results. Two or three ounces 
of diluted alcohol to the pound, as you suggest, hardly 


| seems the thing, as the two liquids would not even 


mix together. 


Scilla (Philadelphia).—We can recommend noth- 
ing that will BLEAoH THE HAtrr without injuring the 
head or the hair. 


MURIATED TINCTURE OF IRON AND TINCTURE 
oF PERCHLORIDE OF IRon.—Z. (Marietta, 0.) 
writes, that in Braithwaite’s Retrospect for January, 
1877, Dr. Charles Bell, in an article on the treatment 
of erysipelas, says: ‘I hold that a material differ- 
ence exists between the effects of the two so-called 
similar preparations of iron, to wit, the muriate and 
the perchloride, both’of which I have fully tested,” 
etc. As an illustration he cites a case in which he 
prescribed the tincture of muriate of iron. No im_ 
provement being observed, he examined the medi- 
cine and “discovered it was tincture of the per- 
chloride, sent by mistake by the chemist.’ On 
changing the medicine, says the doctor, the disease 
disappeared in a fewdays. Owing to the interest 
which the subject presents to pharmaceutists of 
this country, who are liable to receive English pre- 
scriptions, our correspondent asks us to explain the 
difference in the two articles as stated by Dr. Bell. 
In answer, we can only say that the British Phar- 
macopeeia of 1867, to which all English pharmacists 
have to conform, makes no mention of muriated 
tincture of iron, or even of muriate of iron. The 
only names given for the preparation are tincture of 
perchloride of iron, tinctura ferri perchloridi; 
synonym, tinctura ferri sesquichloridi, 
sponds to our officinal tinctura ferri chloridi but is 
about ten or eleven percent stronger. In reference 


to the question, What can the doctor mean by a mn- | 
riated tincture of iron differing from the ordinary | 


tincture ? we suggest that it may be some older 
preparation. Among these we find the tinctura ferri 
perchloridi of the British Pharmacopeia, 1864, in 


regard to which Squire said at the time, ‘That if | 


| eliciting any reply. 


| little more than that which 


Powdered cantharides................. 1 ounce. 

Sulphuric. weld yee... wap ecens sce cece | aad 

Red oxide of mercury........ rie aki 

Tincture OF A0dImNes 5. foe cS LO 

Alcohol... .8 2 ounces. 

G. (San Francisco, Cal.).—Where to procure 
GuLF WreEp. The query has already been pub- 


lished in THe Druaetsts’ CrrouLarR, without 
Inquiry should be made of 
wholesale dealers in botanic medicines; the ad- 
dresses of several are to be found in our advertising 
columns. The medical properties, dose, etc., of the 
drug were explained in our last September issue, 


page 157. 


T 


. A. (Philadelphia).—In regard to the Liquip 
THAT WILL STAND HAT AND COLD, mentioned in 
the last number of THE CrrcuLaR, we know but 
is there set forth, 
Chloride of calcium is soluble in glycerine without 
the help of water, but glycerine alone would make 
a good medium for surrounding the pipes of hot- 
air apparatus, and would certainly not attack 
metals or congeal. We have some doubts in refer- 
ence to the statement that chloride of calcium, 
even dissolved in glycerine, has no destructive 
effect on metallic surfaces. 


K. G. (Philadelphia).—(1.) Pure ANNOTTO is solu- 
ble in alcohol, ether and fats or ols. Heat would, 
of course, help its solution in oils. (2.) As you re- 
side in Philadelphia, it is easy for you to inquire of 
dealers there, where you can procure the herb in 
question. 


C. G. (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.).—Your specimens 
have been received, but as they were improperly 


| packed, letter-postage was charged on the parcel, 


made im accordance with the officinal directions, | 


the iron solution used for making the tincture is | 


almost black, in consequence of the presence of 
protochloride ; it contains, besides, free nitric 
acid, the whole of that directed in the formula not 
being decomposed, and when it is mixed with alco- 
hol in the proportion ordered for the tincture, it 
yields a considerable deposit.” In fact, the whole 
formula was so faulty, that it was entirely revised 
in the following edition of the Pharmacopeia, 
three years after. For the old tinctura martis, Ph. 
L, iron filings, and in the tinctura ferri muriatis, 
Ph. E., 1817, black oxide of iron were dissolved in 
muriatic acid, As all these preparations contain a 
certain quantity of protochloride iron, their appear- 
ance, and probably also their medical properties, are 
different from those of the modern tincture, which 
is composed of the pure ferric perchloride. 


D. J. (Mendouin, Col.).—Corxks vs. GLAss STop- 
PERS. Corks of good quality are generally prefer 
able to glass stoppers for other than corrosive 
liquids A well-ground stopper of proper length 
is very effective for closing bottles, but the kind 
usually sold here is so imperfect as to be scarcely 
of any value, and the better the stopper the greater 


| the danger of its adherence to the neck of the bot- 
| tle. 


ACCUMULATIONS IN CARBONIC ACID 
Tors.—D. (Elmira, N. Y.) writes : 

‘“ We have been much annoyed and perplexed by 
the accumulation of sulphate of lime in our soda 
water generator for the past year or two. Can any 
of your correspondents give us their experience, 
and at the same time suggest a simple and practical 
way to remove or prevent its collection ?” 


GENERA- 


H. BE. G.—SHERRY WINE FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
Uses. The Pharmacopeia is silent as to the alco- 
holic strength of the officinal wine, but the Dispen- 
satory states that it contains (or should contain) an 
average of 19 per cent., by measure, of alcohol. 


of alcohol as its usual strength. It isunnecessary to 
add that the price of a wine is not in proportion to 


The 
British Pharmacopeia mentions 17 to 18 per cent. | 


| and seventeen cents extra had to be paid before de- 
| livery. 
| life. 


The sand shows no traces of infusorial 
The jet black enamel produced by its fusion 
with lime and soda ash indicates the presence of 
iron. The value of the mineral can only be deter- 


| mined by a chemical examination, for which we ad- 
It corre- | 


vise you to apply to an analytical chemist. 


P. F. S. (Wilmington, Del.).—(1.) We take the fol- 
lowing from our back numbers : 
CIGAR FLAVORS. 


I. Fluid extract of valerian ...... 1 ounce. 


Tincture of tonka (1-8)......... 8 ounces. 
Alcohol, enough to make .. ... 2 pints. 

ED Valerianic ACld ies series cists. . 3 drachms. 
ACeUG ‘OUROr so. Se ech x cas ees . 40 minims. 
Ham Ghee oo. ns. ie es .10 = 
IALGOTMOLS a etcite «aides <r. S0) a (ele: « e)arnye 4 pints. 

Ill. Tincture of valerian............ 4 drachms. 
PIEMRCCUOR css v.cs sree ates acs 4 hy 
Tincture, of vanilla... ...26..1< 2 he 
Spirit of nitrous ether ......... 1 drachm. 
PAICONO les ma iaatadsigs nines si yee eis 5 ounces. 
Water, enough to make........ 1 pint. 


(2.) The formule of all the artificial essences which 
you name are given in Part III. of the latest edition 
of the Dispensatory. 

B. J 


( Rochester, Y.).—ELIxXIR OF PEPSIN AND 


| BismuTH can be made according to the formula for 


the Elixir of Pepsin, Strychnia and Bismuth given 
in July, 1874, page 129, only leaving out the strych- 
nia. As you keep files of Tur CrrcuLaAR, you can 
easily find the receipt desired. 


S. Me. UC. (New York).—The following was com- 


|municated by a correspondent some two years 
| 


since : 

COMPOUND TINCTURE OF GREEN Soap. 
Green iAOaD «ccc cmt ages soar tae 1 ounce. 
OU OG CaS. oo een de wt tn lit sy sere ee 
PICO soins 21'S sie Saw qactenrteeiat es 1 
Onl OF AVONGER | cescis cms 4satte vite o's 1 drachms, 


S. (New Albuny, Ind.) and V. (Cleveland, O.).— 
TASTELESS TINCTURE OF MURIATE OF IRON. The 
formula was published in Tae Drueersts’ Crrou- 
LAR of March, 1876, page 63. For further particu- 
lars address the manufacturer, whose advertisement 
is to be found in another column. 


R. (Cleveland, O.)\—Eurxir or LicoxicE can be 
made by exhausting two ounces of licorice root 
with one pint of simple elixir. The root is first 
coarsely ground, and the operation is conducted in 
a displacement apparatus, in the usual manner. A 
quicker method is to mix two ounces of fluid ex- 
tract of licorice with fourteen ounces of simpie 
elixir, but the first process gives a more satisfactory 
product, 


| the second potency. 


©. F. N. igiominess Mass.), asks: ‘1s not the 
acidity of GARDEN RHUBARB owing to oxalic and 
malic acids? If so, why is not its extensive use on 
the table injurious ?” 

[AnswER.—The stalks of garden rhubarb contain 
oxalic acid combined with potassa, in the shape of 
a binoxalate, but in so small a proportion 
harmless, for oxalic acid and acid oxalates are only 
poisonous in a concentrated state and in relatively 
large doses. According to an analysis made by T. 
A. Lancaster, one pound of fresh stalk only affords 
seventy grains of crystallized binoxalate of potassa, 
corresponding to about thirty grains of crystallized 
oxalic acid, but not even equal to that quantity in 
toxic effects. Ina dilute state, besides, binoxalate 
only acts as a refrigerant. Its solution is frequently 
used in some parts of continental Europe, as a sub- 
stitute for Jemonade. Another plant, also rich in 
the same salt, the garden sorrel or sour grass, has 
been known as an edible from time immemorial, 
and has never caused accidents, neither has our 
culinary rhubarb, which is of comparatively more re- 
cent use as an aliment. When, however, there is a 
tendency to the formation of oxalate of lime con- 
cretions in the bladder, the use of this vegetable 
should be avoided. ] 


as to be 


C. (Illinois).—Homa@opatHic DILuTIONS. To 
obtain the third potency of aconite, take one drop 
of the mother tincture and ninety-nine drops of al- 
cohol, and shake well together. The result is 
called the first potency, one drop of which mixed 
with ninety drops of alcohol, and well shaken, gives 
From this, the third potency 
isobtained in the same manner. Instead of count- 
ing the drops of alcohol, there are graduates made 
for the purpose of measuring the quantity at once, 
A precaution to be observed is, that all the bottles 


be new, washed in distilled water, and perfectly 
dry. 
J. R. L. (Salem, N. J.).—The following has been 


recommended : 


PRINTERS’ RED INK. 

AC SE DU RLIC CHOSE BUGAEE 6GS 8 pints 
Dry brown soap. 
Vermilion or chrome red, sufficient. 

Boil the oil till smoke arises ; thenapply a lighted 
paper fastened on the end of a stick, remove the pot 
from the fire, and allow the oil to burn until it can 
be drawn into strings about half an inch long ; now 
add theresin and the soap, the latter cautiously, as it 
causes a violent ebullition. Then grind the mix- 
ture with the pigment, either on a stone with a mul- 
ler, or in asuitable paint mill. 


D. P. (Pittsfield, Mass.).—Syrurp or WINTER- 
GREEN : 

Wintergreen leaves ... -. 

Boiling water, sufficient. . 

Sugar ..++-. Sif pounds. 

Essential oil of tarordatl resis SO GTONE: 

Infuse the leaves in enough water to complete 
two pints of infusion ; in it dissolve the sugar with 
the help of heat, and when the syrup is nearly cold 
add the oil, dissolved in about two drachms of 
alcohol. 


8 ounces. 


TRANSPARENT PAINT FOR Guass.—d. G. R. 
(St. Louis, Mo.), in answer to a query published in 
the March number, suggests the following method : 
Take for dive pigment, Prussian blue; for red, 
crimson lake ; for yel/ow, Indian yellow ; and for 
other shades a mixture of the appropriate primary 
colors. Rub them in a size made as follows : 

Venice turpentine ... 2 parts, 

Spirit of taurpentine.............5.. . 1 part, 
and apply witha brush. Our correspondent adds 
that such paints are occasionally used in his city 
for transparent pictures on glass, and that he has 
not heard of their fading; he believes, however, 
hey are not exposed to direct sunlight. It may be 
remarked that the colors mentioned are not consid- 
ered very fast ; in fact, they are not probably much 
more so than the aniline products recommended in 
the first answer to the query. 


CO. K. (Cincinnati, O.).—The composition of the 
pills in question 1s unknown. Your query was 
once published under the heading of “ Informa- 
tion Wanted,”’ but no answer was ever returned—a 
sure indication that the information cannot be had 
for the asking. 


ADVICE TO PRESCRIPTION CLERKS.—/J. B. C. 
(Aurora, Ill.), says: ‘*There isa habit with pre- 
scription clerks which is not calculated to increase 
confidence with customers. That is, scrutinizing 
prescriptions closely before them. When a pre- 
scription is brought in to be filled, it should be 
taken at once behind the case, and examined there. 
After the prescription is dispensed, and the pack- 
age properly wrapped, the price should be given 
without the customer asking, and if it be a lady 
the door should be opened and closed for herin ua: 
ceses.”” 


Si oe 
a 


a ce a 


——— 
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R. O. B. (Rochester, N. Y.).—A mixture ot IopipE | (Lexington, Mo.), Chas. W. Hull (Ionia, Mich.), | cess of the reagent. The precipitate, placka on a 


or PoTassiuUM AND MURIATE OF AMMONIA can in 
no possible way give rise to the formation of iodate 
of potassa. 


R. (Chicago, Ill.) offers, for the benefit of a cor- 
respondent who wishes to know a good remedy for 
rheumatism, acertain RHEUMATIC CoMPOUND man- 


F. G. Schotte (Kittanning, Pa.), 
(Dresden, O.), R. P. (Montreal, 


| (Granville, O.), F. V. Chapman (Dayton 0O.), and 
others. 


ufactured in Chicago, and warranted to cure the | 


worst cases 
be refunded when it fails. 
etc. Weare afraid there issome misunderstand- 
ing here. Our querist. last month, being a drug- 
gist, wanted a formula for the purpose of manufac- 
turing a good rheumatism medicine, to make 
money from its sale, of course. Our present in- 
formant, on the contrary, offers a patent medicine 
with a view to some profit, we suppose. This is 
quite legitimate, to be sure, but it scarcely meets 
the wishes of the first correspondent. The form- 
ula, not the medicine, is wanted. 


This 1s no humbug!” 


DETECTING 
yeast, pre- 


L. K. (Augusta, 
SuGAR IN URINE. 


Ky.).—YEAST FOR 
Ordinary brewers’ 


‘‘or the money will. in every instance, | 


viously washed in water and well drained, answers | 


all purposes. Asatest for diabetic sugar, it may 
not be quite so readily and rapidly applicable as 
other reagents, but it is considered by some to be 
the most conclusive evidence of the presence of 
sugar, for other substances may afford delusive 
reactions with the copper or the potassa test, while 
no other body will, when actedon by yeast, undergo 
the alcoholic fermentation 


J. H. L. (Baltimore, Md.).—Your meaning is not 
clearly explained. We suppose you refer to the 
SoLuBLE CREAM OF TARTAR. For the mode of 


preparing see the United States Dispensatory. 


A Subscriber (Monticello, Ark ).—OFFIctnaL D1- 
RECTIONS FOR MAKING THE TINCTURE OF MuRI- 
ATE OF IRoN: ‘(1.) In accordance with the Unit- 
ed States Dispensatory,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I put the iron 
filings into a Florence 
a certain portion of the muriatic acid, and after 
effervescence cerses, decant the liquid, etc. I wish to 
know exactly how long the iron and acid are to be 
left in contact before decanting. The first violent 
effervescence will cease in a short time, but if let 
alone, the mixture will continue to make a sim- 
mering noise for several days. (2) To what de_ 
gree by the thermometer should the acid mixture 
be heated after decanting from the iron, before 
adding the nitric acid ?” 

[Answer.—41.) The officinal directions appear so 
explicit as to be readily understood by all, yet 
since youare not the only one to complain of be- 
ing puzzled by the prescribed manipulation, we 
shall endeavor to make clear the perplexing features 
of the process. Inthe first place, the Pharmaco- 
peia, as wellas the Dispensatory, orders that the 
mixture be brought tothe boiling point when the 
effervescence has ceased—this means the first vio- 
lent effervescence which you mention. When the 
mixture has been thus brought to ebullition, you 
will remark that no further ‘‘simmering” is no- 
ticed—a sign that the combination is complete. 
(2.) In the second place, as the first solution is ac- 
tually boiling when it is decanted from the iron, 
and as the washings are directed to be made with 
boiling water, it will take but little more heat to 
bring it again “‘ nearly to the boiling point,” ac- 
cording to the letter of the officinal directions. 
No exact temperature is given, but the heat is suf- 
ficiently indicated. Let the liquor be nearly or 
even actually boiling when the nitric acid is added, 
and you will be sure to obtain a good preparation, 
fully up to the standard.] 


E. S. Reed (Atlantic City, N. J.) recommends the 
following as an excellent preparation : 
LOTION FOR CHILBLAINS. 
Nitrate of silver. . 
Distilled water. . 
Dissolve. 
brush. 


ATR: Pe 4 grains. 
2 ounces. 


Apply morning and evening with a 


BurRnNisHING INK. 

Such is the proper name, a correspondent ‘nforms 
us, of the Shoemakers’ Ink which was the subject 
of an unanswered qnery published in the last issue 
of THe Drueeists’ CrrcuLAR. From a number of 
receipts kindly forwarded by several correspond- 
ents, we pick out the following, which may be said 
to represent the two different varieties of these 
liquids : 


I. Extract of logwood 1 to 2 ounces. 


Tincture of iron........... Ak BO a 
SWEGU Oller... cee eee 1 to 2 drachms, 
Alcohol.. . 1 pint. 


In one formula, the alcohol is replaced by the 
same quantity of diluted alcohol, and in another, 
one ounce of powdered nutgalls is added to the 
same ingredients in the above proportion. 


If. Extract of logwood....... .., -.. 4 ounces. 
Bichromate of potassa........... 12 grains. 
Yellow prussiate of potassa...... » tld 
Rain water. . 1 gallon. 


\Ve are indebted for this tiformation toc. WL 


flask and pour upon them. 


C. W. S. (Addison, N. Y.).—BuacKBOARD S1La- 
Tine. — As you may have seen, 
ice-stone was also recommended by another cor- 
respondent last month, for the purpose of imparting 
to the surface the needed degree of roughness. 
The fine sand mentioned in a previous receipt must 


der, by a process similar to that of the last London 
Pharmacopeeia for powdered silica. 

D. J. (Muscatine, O.).—The liquid-bluing -men- 
tioned in your letter is unknown here. 


To DeoporizE PyRoLigNEous Acip.—K. H* 
(Missoula, M. T.) proposes the following process : 
‘““To remove the disagreeable smell, add to each 
gallon of commercial acetic acid about two drachms 
of crystallized permanganate of potassa. Agitate 
occasionally, and filter after several hours. Man- 
ganic oxide will be left on the filter, and the clear 
acid will be free from smell, even after being di- 
luted with eight or nine parts of water. This plan 


is not recommended for the manufacture of vine- | 
| stiff brush with soap and water, greater attention to 


gar, but I think that the small quantity of acetate 
of potassa must be less harmful than the often 


large proportion of sulphuric acid contained in) 


” 


nearly all the cheap vinegar sold by small grocers. 

{[ReMARK.—The presence of acetate of potassa is 
unobjectionable, since it is, besides other salts, a 
normal ingredient of wine and cider vinegars. 
Acetate of manganese, should any form—and that 
is doubtful—would be more prejudicial, but not 
necessarily hurtful; as to the assertion that sul- 
phuric acid is often contained in the cheap vinegar 
of grocers, we must not be understood as indorsing 
the opinion of our correspondent, so far, at least, 
as dealers in our section of the country are con- 
cerned. ] 

H. R. (Newark, N. J.).—Your communication, in 
regard to the specific-gravity bottle, has been re- 
ceived. It is written in pleasant style, but the 
subject is hardly well chosen. Most treatises on 
pharmacy describe home-made specific-gravity bot- 
tles scarcely differing in construction from the one 
you suggest. It has been your misfortune to in- 
vent something already discovered ; but you may 
have better luck another time. 


A. H. (Philadelphia).—Your essay on MIsTAKES 
comes so soon after another paper covering nearly 
the same ground, that it cannot now be published 
in Tne Drueeists’ CIRCULAR. 

Druggist (Westfield, Mass.).—TANNIN FROM SWEET 
Fern. That sweet fernisrich in tannic acid every 
one knows, but whether it would be profitable, in an 
industrial point of view, to gather the plant as a 
source of tannin, is a question that our correspon- 
dent must answer for himeelf after experimentation. 
Either one of the two following processes may be 
tried. Both are due to Berzelius; they were in- 
tended for the extraction of tannin from nutgalls, 
but they are applicable to almost any other mate- 
rial containing enough of the tanning principle to 
warrant the treatment. Pelouze’s process, now 
nearly exclusively adopted for producing commer- 
cial tannin, works well with nutgalls, but would 
hardly be practicable with sweet fern. 

The first method is by means of swphwric acid. 
To a hot infusion of the plant add a very small 
quantity of dilute sulphuric acid and shake the 
mixture well; a flocculent coagulum, containing 
tannin and extractive, will form and at the same 
time clarify the liquor; filter it and add sulphuric 
acid mixed with its weight of water, in small quan- 
tities at a time, until the precipitate, after standing 
for an hour, is found to form a semi-fluid glutinous 
mass. Then decant the liquid, and add to it with 
care concentrated sulphuric acid until no further 
precipitate is produced. The yellowish white mass 
thus obtained is to be collected on a filter, washed 
with water mixed with a good deal of sulphuric 
acid, pressed between bibulous paper, and dissolved 
in pure water, with which it forms a pale yellow so- 
lution. To this, carbonate of lead in very fine pow- 
der is added in very small proportions, so as to sat. 
urate all the sulphuric acid present. The whole is 
allowed to macerate for a short time, and when the 
saturation is complete. the color becomes of a more 
decided yellow. The solution must now be filtered 
and evaporated to dryness, the evaporation being 
best conducted in vacuo. The hard@ mass thus ob- 
tamed is powdered and treated with ether, at a tem- 
perature of 86° F., until nothing more is taken up by 
the menstruum; the ether is then allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously, and the tannin remains in the 
form of a transparent, slightly yellow mass, which 
is not altered by contact with air. 

The potash process is conducted as follows: To 
the filtered infusion a concentrated solution of car- 
bonate of potassa is added, so as to form a precipi 
tate, care being taken not to add too much of the 
alkaline salt, as the precipitate is soluble in an ex- 


powdered pum- | 


John Hornung, | / | filter, is to be washed with ice-cold water, and after- 
Canada), B. B. | wards dissolved in diluted acetic acid which sep- 


arates a brown extractive matter, formed by the 
action of air during the previous washing. Having 
filtered the solution, precipitate the tannin by 
means of acetate of le d, wash the precipitate, and 
decompose it by hydrosulphuric acid gas. The 
tannin will now form a colorless solution, from 


| which it may be obtained in hard scales by evapor- 


| be understood to mean sand reduced to a fine pow- | 


ation in vacuo over caustic potassa. The product 
may be further purified by dissolving it in ether, 
and allowing the solvent to evaporate spontane- 
ously. 

CO. B. (Faribault, Minn.), wishes to have some 
thing for PREVENTING HAIR FROM TURNING GRAY. 
It is easy enough to color gray hair by artificial 
means. Solutions of nitrate of silver or of pyrogal- 
lic acid, wallnut-shell juice, and other relatively 
harmless dyes, as well as the poisonons hair restor- 
ers containing lead which sell so extensively, can 
readily be used for dyeing hair to almost any 
shade of brown or black; but to prevent it from ever 
becoming gray appears to be as difficult as to stay 
the hand of time and grow young again. Yet, toa 
certain extent, the inevitable change can be retarded 
by hygienic precautions such as keeping the scalp 
clean by the judicious application of a moderately 


general health, refraining from exciting pleasures, 
and a regular life, free from care, anxiety, and sor- 
row, if in this world such can be secured. Such, at 
least, are the recommendations of professionals of 
the hygienic school, although it must be confessed 


| that an ordinary hair dye is quicker and more with- 


in reach of the generality of those who wish to con- 
ceal the footprints of age 


E. B. (West Virginia) asks: ‘(1.) What do you 
think of the following prescription, and what chemi- 
cal change takes place whenit 1s prepared ? It forms 
a heavy white mixture, almost solid: 

3s Gly CriR@ ia aes ass 5 oo eS 2 drachms. 

Tincture of perchloride of iron... 2 st 
Syrup of hypophosphites, com- 
POUNG ce baa eae icoeeree Le re 
Mix. To be taken as directed. (2.) What chemi- 
cal change occurs when dilute phosphoric acid is 
added to the officinal pyrophosphate of iron in solu- 
tion?” 

[ANswerR.—(1.) SyRue OF HYPOPHOSPHITES AND 
PHRCHLORIDE OF IRON. The prescription cannot be 
praised as a skilfully devised compound; for, leay- 
ing aside the physical change, the different sub- 
stances act on each other in such a way as to greatly 
alter their medical properties. When a hypophos- 
phite is mixed with a persalt of iron, the result is 
that the iron salt becomes reduced to a protosalt, 
and the hypophosphite is oxidized into a phosphate, 
materially different in its therapeutical effects from 
the original hypophosphite. In the present case, as 
the compound syrup contains hypophosphite of 
lime, the reaction, according to well-known chemi- 
cal laws, first affects the lime-salt, and transforms it 
into the insoluble phosphate; this, being of gelatin- 
ous consistence, when first precipitated would cause 
the whole mixture to be nearly solid, as you have 
observed. (2.) There is doubt in regard to the facts 
themselves. Some assert that diluted phosphoric 
acid forms no precipitate in the iron solutionif the 
acid be strictly tribasic, and that if any change 
takes place, it is due to the presence of mono-or bi- 
basic phosphoric acid. Others, on the contrary, are 
equally positive in maintaining that no phosphoric 
acid, no matter what may be its basicity, can be 
added to the pyrophosphate in solution without 
causing a precipitate. We incline to think the first 
opinion is the correct one, but the fact is by no 
means established by positive proofs. It would be 
easy to decide the question experimentally, if only 
some inquirer would take the trouble to find the 
solution. When a precipitate makes its appearance, 
it is of course a phosphate of iron corresponding in 
basicity to the acid employed.} 


A PRESCRIPTION TO BE JUDGED.—A. V. B. (Iowa) 
writes as follows: ‘‘The subjoined prescription, 
copied from Dr. Chase’s Receipt Book, was handed 
to me to be filled: 


2 drachms. 
1 drachm. 


Capsicum 
Prugmaceiof iron,.7. wane hale oe ke Diss 


Water... . 4 ounces. 


Mix. To -be given to children in cases of fever. I 
showed the prescription to our leading physician 
who pronounced it dangerous, and said I should 
have refused to dispense it. Nevertheless, the 
child was better in the morning. Please tell me 
what changes occur when the above substances are 
mixed.”’ 


[ANswer.—As carbonate of ammonia largely pre- 
dominates, the ultimate results of the chemical re- 
actions will probably be the following: With the 
alum, the carbonate will form some sulphate of am- 
monia and a precipitate of hydrated alumina, some 


carbonic acid being either set free or aborted 
the excess of carbonate of ammonia. The prussiate | 
of iron. more properly called ferrocyanide of iron, 
will be decomposed into carbonate of iron and fer. | 
rocyanide of ammonium. Lastly, the liquid will | 
also hold in solution the excess of carbonate of am- i 
monia, which will not be present in an unusual dose, 
None of the chemicals above enumerated is consid- 
ered poisonous, and therefore the mixture itself, al. | 
though perhaps somewhat incongruous, is no doubt 
harmless—as, in fact, the result of case cited proved 
beyond doubt. The word ‘‘prussiate’’ was, we 
presume, the cause of the misgivings. Yet, in spite 
of its suspicious name, prussiate of iron is not poi- 
sonous; it can be administered in doses of three to 
five grains, repeated several times a day, and in- 
creased if necessary. ] 


¢ 


E.E H. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Greeory’s Powper 
ok Mrxturz is officinal in both the British and the 
United States Pharmacopeia under the name of 
Compound Powder of Rhubarb. The formula is as | 
follows: an 


Punvis Ret ComMPositus. 


Powdered rhubarb root... .... . . 4 ounces, 
MAPDeRIa.. oes casas Pe ee 12 & 
Powdered ginger.. cue ts Died ae 


Rub them together until 
mixed. 


they are thoroughly 


F. S. B. (New York).—Liquip Buona 1s best 
made by dissolving in water the soluble indigo or 
Prussian blue for sale by dealers. The soLuBLE | 
PRUSSIAN BLUE can be made as follows: Precipitate 
a solution of sesquichloride, sesqwsulphate, or 
any sesquisalt of iron, with a large excess of a solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium ‘yellow prussiate 
of potassa). The precipitate is to be collected on a_ 
strainer or filter, and washed with very large quan- 
tities of distilled water. As long as the washings | 
are colorless, they may be thrown away; but when | 
they begin to assume a blue color, water is added | 
more cautiously, and the liquor which passes is col- | 
lected. as it 1s the preparation desired. The ration-| 
ale of the manipulation is that the precipitate of 
Prussian blue first formed is insoluble in saline | 
liquids, but freely soluble in pure water. Therefore, 
as long as the substance contains any of the soluble )! 
salts resulting from the double decomposition, the | 
washings remain white; but when they begin to 
turn blue, it is. a sign that all foreign salts have been 
removed, and that the precipitate can be dissolved | 
in pure water without further treatment. | 


T. P.(New York).—Writtna INK MARKS are RE- 
MOVED in various ways, according to the sort of ink’ 
to be treated. Some are best obliterated by means. 
of a solution of oxalic acid, others by chlorine water 
or an alkaline hypochlorite, and others again by 
nitro-muriatic acid. In all cases, the paper must al 
terwards be washed with several waters. | 

W. A. H, (Salem, Mass.).—Receipts for making 
Rep Fire were given in Tae Druaersts’ CrRoULAR | 
last year,in January, February, July, and Septem-| 
ber, pages 29, 47, 125, and 159. ] 

J. T. (Homer, Ills.) —The followimg are taken | 
from our back numbers: q 


Bay Rum. a, | 
Te OL GE bay deer 10 fluid drachms. | 
Oil. of pimentoige..s dip cae 1 fluid drachm, 
RIL 0. <0'sicinyits arms ate - 53¢ gallons. | 
TT, OU Of DAV ann eee ee 1 fluid drachm. 
Diluted alcohol............ 4 pints. ‘i 
Burnt SULAE.. ws cusleeent . Sufficient. 


Mix the oils with the spirituous liquid, and after 
eight days filter through paper. The first makes a 
good bay rum; the second is a cheaper article, in- | 
ferior in quality. ; 


G, E. (Mechanicsville, Iowa).—AQuEOUS SOLUTIONS 
oF TANNIN cannot be kept long without the forma-| 
tion of a precipitate. A sort of fermentation takes 
place, by which tannin is first transformed into gal-| 
lic acid, and this afterwards also decomposes if left. 
too long in contact with water. A solution of tan- 
nin in strong alcohol, on the contrary, remains fora 
long while unaltered. We once had such a liquid. 
kept on hand as a reagent, and occasionally used it) 
for twelve or fifteen months without noticing any| 
change in its appearance or properties. As to what) 
could prevent an aqueous solution from decompos- 
ing, is a question which, so far as we are informed, 
has not yet been solved. It is possible that among) 
the antiseptics known to chemistry some can be. 
found able to prevent the fermentation, without inter-| 
fering with the purposes for which the tannin liquor, 
is to be employed. It would be easy for you to ex- 
periment with carbolic acid, salicylic acid, sulphite 
of soda, etc., and report the results. 


| 


A. B. (New Sharon, Jowa).—To Reparrn MiR-| 
rors. Looking-glasses silvered by the old process— 
that is, with a tin amalgam—can be repaired to a 
certain extent by applying to the spot from which’ 
the silvering has been rubbed off a small patch of 
the same amalgam detached from the back of 
another mirror. To facilitate the transfer, a drop 
or so of quicksilver is gently rubbed oyer the silyer- 


April, 1877.] 


ig to be transplanted. The retouching, however, 
nll be rather imperfect and always remain visible. 
‘he only way to make a “good job” is to silver 
‘he whole glass over again. On the contrary, mir- 
ors silvered with pure silver by the new process 
re, itis claimed, easily repaired. To effect it, the 
are spot is first thoroughly cleansed, and a little cir- 
leof beeswax of sufficient size is spread around it, 
o prevent the silvering liquid from running off. 
‘hen, the glass being laid flat upon a horizontal table 
yrovided with heating appliances, the silver solution 
's poured on, and the operation conducted in the 
nanner described in THe Druceists’ CrrcuLar of 
*ebruary, 1875, page 56. The after-polishing is un- 
lecessary. 


BENZOATED TINCTURE FOR CoLoGNEs.—G. B. 
%ummer (Hinsdale, ) and M. S. Bidwell ( El- 
nira, N. Y.) call our attention to a fact that had 
sscaped our memory. Under the above ti.le Par- 
irish gives the following : 


/ 
} 
/ 
} 


SEEDY DOGTE bat os Cavan wags Giisins 6 140% 1 ounce. 
PEE cin sce aie scene e & Saas ecove 2 drachms, 
MUERTE OG) DRALOU 0.5 win. j0.0. 46 \ejeninies,ore'dy No. 1. 
pet Oy a i on -.... 2 drachms. 
SURO CIAO ies) 055 5.nle easiest ss niale 10 grains. 
MENS OL chictiaislosa.s.ct'a aie bar Maina Bea's 1 pint. 


Macerate the solid ingredients, in coarse powder. 
in the alcohol, ad libitum, and filter. The name of 
‘Benzoated tincture was given to the preparation to 
listinguish it from the officinal tincture of benzoin. 
‘ft is an excellent addition to colognes and the like, 
imparting to them that richness and lasting charac- 
‘ter that is so much desired. 


C. (Raleigh, N. C.)}.—To Remove PuintTers’ INK 
‘rnom Paper, acids, chlorine and chlorinated com- 
pounds are quite useless. Soap-suds are said to be 
sometimes employed with success ; but in the case 
‘submitted a steel eraser appears to be the readiest 
‘method of taking out the name of the former sec- 
lretary ; on trying it with the sheet forwarded, the 
‘paper was found thick and substantial enough to 
‘allow the erasure of the printed line, and the subse- 
‘quent printing of another name in its place. 


| 

, Brack Satve.—W. S. (Forest, 0.) suggests for 

, that preparation another receipt, taken from King’s 
American Dispensatory. It is the following : 


OUT Vt oes n rec ana dasa ways oye's wes 2 pints. 
Resin, ¥ 
Beeswax, of each............. 2... 1 ounce. 
Pulverized red lead . ............ 12 ounces. 
Pulverized camphor............... 4 scruples. 


Melt the oil, the resin and the beeswax together, 
| and raise the mixture nearly to the boiling point. 
, Then gradually add the red oxide of lead, stirring 
| constantly, and when the mass has become dark 
) brown or shining black remove it from the fire, 
, and when nearly cold add to it the pulverized cam- 
phor. The preparation substantially differs but lit- 

tle from the ‘** Mother Thecle’s Ointment’ noticed 
| In the last issue, page 59. 


EMPLASTRUM HyYDRARGYRI COMPOSITUM CUM 
| BELLADONNA MitTE.—Z. M. H. (Zanesville, 0.) in- 
| forms us that if the prescription ordering the plas- 

ter is signed J. P. or W. H. P., it means a prepara- 

_ tion made according to a certain private formula 
Our correspondent obligingly adds the name and 
| address of the druggist who has the composition 
| for sale, but that we suppress, although we have 
no doubt our informant is acting in good faith. 


Sago (Cumberland, Md.).—RED COLORING FOR 
Toorn Pastr.—Cochineal, finely powdered, is the 
best material for giving the usual tint to tooth 

_ paste. Of late, some have, for economical reasons, 


, substituted aniline red ; cochineal is obviously pre- 


ferable. 


H. A. P. (Lehighton, Pa.).—(1.) The manufacturer 
has not published his receipt. (2.) As all revenue 


, Officers do not interpret the law exactly the same, 
| the safest plan 1s to ascertain the views of the 
_ ‘powers that be” in your own district. 


S. W. (Kentucky) asks: ‘‘ Why is Ort oF Tansy 
not mentioned in the Dispensatory ?)’—We cannot 
answer for the motives or reasons of others; but oil 


_ of tansy is mentioned by Wood and Bache in the 


article referring to Tansy, in the first part of the 
work. 


' W. A. N. (Phillipsburg, N. J.).—The preparation 
mentioned has not been analyzed; orif it has, the an- 
alysis has not been published. Its composition is, 
therefore, unknown to us. 


J. B. B. (Philadelphia).— Write to other dealers in 
botanical medicines; you can find the addresses of 
several of them in the advertising columns of Tax 
Drvueaists’ CrkcULAR. 


Remepy For Prickty HeEat.—Santiago (San 
Antonio, Texas) writes as follows: ‘‘ Of all the 
many remedies employed in this troublesome 
affection, the most successful in my experience 
is a bath of cold water rendered slightly al- 
kaline by soda, together with brisk friction 
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with a coarse towel. The flesh brush and 
bathing glove help also. The following lotion, 
used from time to time, will give prompt re- 
lief : 

Lorion FoR Prickty HEAr. 


Cardolic acid: 355 nahn ci se. ce soko: 2 scruples. 
Caniphon iit. ..o-+nkeoes sruica ne 
Alcohols piss tesa cietostetea als stale . lounce, 
Glyvering.:&. hier desqekwe-wrekis sot 1 en 
Watericcs..asch- ila Wied WGtgn verb 2 ounces. 

Mix. To be used at night on retiring, not forget- 


ting the friction. 

CRYSTALLIZATION OF Syrups.—Saccharum 
(Lynchburg, Va.), whose query, published in THE 
Drueeists’ CrrcuLar of last January, was an™ 
swered the same month, and was afterward fur- 
ther commented upon by another correspondent, 
writes as follows, in reference to the same topic : 
‘* By experimenting further in regard to the crys- 
tallization of syrups, I had ascertained, previous 
to your answer to my question in the Aofes and 
Queries of last January, that the shape of the ves- 
sel and the rapidity with which the syrup was made, 
were the cause of my trouble. I had been in the 
habit of preparing my syrups in an evaporating 
dish, mixing the sugar and liquid cold, and heating 
until the solution was effected Now I heat the 
liquid in a deep or covered vessel, and add the su- 
gar, dissolving it as rapidly as possible. This is 
the plan you suggested, and which f had tried 
Now I have on my shelves syrup of tolu compound 
syrup of squill, and others which have been stand- 
ing two or three months or more, and show no 
signs of crystallization. 

I think your correspondents from Texas (Noles 
and Queries for March) are mistaken as to the 
effect of light in producing crystallization, as the 
following experiment proves: One season, I made 
a lot of pineapple syrup for the soda-fountain (one 
and a half pounds of sugar to the pint of juice) 
and put it up. according to my custom, in tin cans. 
In a few months, the cans were nearly half full of 
crystals. The day the syrup was made, we were 
repeatedly interrupted during its preparation, and 
1t remained on the fire longer than usual. This, I 
think, was the cause of the crystallization, as I 
never had a similar trouble before, nor have 1 
since, being careful to avoid undue heating. 
Light, being entirely excluded in this instance, 
could have had no influence in bringing about the re- 
sult.” 

(Remark. The experiment cited in no way dis- 
proves the correctness of the conclusions reached 
by our correspondents from Texas. That syrups 
may crystallize without the action of light, does 
not show that such action has not the effect of 
producing the change in question. On the con- 
trary, we think our correspondents have clearly 
demonstrated that light can produce crystallization 
in syrups that would otherwise remain unchanged. 
It is true their explanatiou was not applicable to 
the present case, but there was nothing in the facts, 
briefly related as they were, to render their explana- 
tion improbable. In regard to the syrup of pine- 
apple, another and different cause of precipitation 
exists, that is, the tendency of acids to transform 
cane sugar into grape sugar, especially when heat is 
long applied. All syrups of acid fruits are liable to 
that alteration, and when it occurs, as grape sugar 
is less soluble than ordinary sugar, about one half 
of the syrup becomes a solid granular mass of 
grape sugar. 

H. (Troy, N. ¥.).—(.) CHLORIDE OF GOLD can- 
not be made from bronze powders, since they con- 
tain no gold. (2.) ‘‘PALEDIEN’’ OrL probably 
means Oil of Pulegium or the essential oil of the 
European Pennyroyal. The plant belongs to a dif- 
ferent genus from the pennyroyal cultivated in 
this couniry, which is botanically known as Hede- 
oma pulegioides. (3.) The process for making bro- 
mide of quinia and morphia from the sulphate of 
the same alkaloids was published in THE Drue- 
Gists’ CrrcuLAR for March, 1876. (4.) The con- 
centrated medicines alluded to are of uncertain 
and unknown composition. (5.) The formule com- 
municated are not of the kind that would be useful 
to the readers of THe CrrcuLAR. Before they are 
published, it would at least be necessary to know 
under whose authority they are composed and rec- 
ommended. 


THe SABBATH AS A Day OF REsT. 


A correspondent writing from Dunmore, Pa., has 
sent to us for publication a short printed circular 
addressed to * many druggists’? which, if we com- 
plied with his request, would reopen a subject that 
has incidentally been already pretty well discussed 
in Tue Drueeists’ CrrcuLar. We can see no ad- 
vantage to either religion or trade in agitating in 
journals designed to promote special interests 
questions which belong properly to the pulpit and 
private instruction and remonstrance. It is not 
necessary that drugstores should be kept open on 
the Sabbath, but, nevertheless, necessary or other- 
wise, the practice is almost universal, with certain 
limitations. The doors of the store are not wide 
open ; the window shutters are only partially taken 
down; the show-counter is shaded; the clerks 
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look sober and feel that they are at liberty to rest 
from all but indispensable work. This, according 
to our observation, is the way Sunday business is 
managed in this city. Some shops, indeed, are 
ready for anything that offers, because the proprie- 
tors have a great diversity of religions, and proba- 
bly look on Sunday as less sacred than Saturday or 
Friday, or some other seventh day of the week, 
which, according to their creeds, they have been 
taught to regard as more holy than the other six. 
And then, there is another class who, although 
governed by the doctrines of the Christian religion 
in their daily life and conversation, have been edu- 
cated to consider the Sabbath as mainly a day of 
rest and social recreation Most of such come to 
us from the Continent of Eur8pe, and would take 
it amiss if they were lectured for desecrating the 
first day of the week. There is yet another class 
who are not troubled with any kind of creed, and if 
they had their way in public affairs, would willingly 
abolish all religious restrictions. 

Now, it may be asked, how can THE Drueeists’ 
Crecuxar allow theological and religious questions 
to be preached in its columns without causing con- 
fusion and unpleasant controversy ? Evidently it 
is the best way to confine its work to what belongs 
to its special scientific sphere and avoid the intro- 
duction of incompatible subjects. Such is our 
way of regarding the well-intentioned circular from 
Dunmore. 


J. W. (Marion Centre, Kansas).—Old pharmaco- 
peeias had the following : 
MULLEIN OIL. 
Oleum Verbasci. 
Mullein flowers............-+.. ... .. 1 pound. 
Olive oil 2 pounds, 
First digest on a slow fire, and afterward boil 
the mixture until all the moisture has evaporated. 
Then, strain with pressure, and filter the liquid 
through paper. The oil was considered an emolli 
ent, and recommended for piles and chilblains. 


B. (Oh 0).—‘* What are the rules for GRADING 
WATER OF AMMONIA WITH F's, as FFF, FFFF, 
etc. ? Also, What is the strength of Acetic Acrp 
No. 8?” 

[ANsweER.—Therte is no rule generally accepted in 
commerce for determining the exact strength that 
ought to correspond to a given number of F’s in 
designating Water of Ammonia. On inquiring 
from three different large dealers, the first one said 
that he catled 3 F Ammonia the solution of 17% 
degrees Baumé ; 4 F, that of 20°, and 5 F that of 
22°. According to another’s standard, 3 F corre- 
sponds to 16° Baumé, and 4 I? to 20°. Lastly, a large 
manufacturer calls 3 F the solution of 20 degrees, 
but is silent in regard to other strengths. As may 
be expected, so loose a way of designating th 
strength of a chemical, is falling into disuse, and 
will soon be discarded altogether. In regard to 
Acetic Acid No. 8, there is more unanimity : the 
term is generally understood to mean an acid of 
sp. gr. 1.040, containing 30 per cent. of monohydra- 
ted acetic acid. It was called number eight, be- 
cause one pint of it diluted with sufficient water, 
makes eight pints of vinegar of ordinary strength. 
Like the precedent, the designati n is becoming ob- 
solete. 

P. (Montreal:\.—We are sorry not to be able to 
recommend a Goop BLACK VARNISH for Rubber 
Shoes. The query was asked once, about a year 
ago, but no very satisfactory answer was ever re- 
turned. The process is, we presume, too valuable 
to be published by those who understand the man- 
ufacture of the article. 


F. G. S. (Pennsylvania).—The following is the 
composition of the powder in question : 
CompounD Liquorice PowD R. 


Brustpulver. 
Powdered GBeEMBA Hien state a stereo 2 ounces. 
= Liquorice root........ .... 2 us 
Ss Fennel seed... ... ..-... 1 ounce. 
BUSA Arce neat eto ce at. 6 ounces. 
Washed sulphur................. . Lounce. 


Mix. The preparation is officinal in the German 
Pharmacopeeia. 


J. W. S. (Dyersburg, Tenn.),—PiLLs for SvuL- 
PHATE OF QuiniA. The two following formule 
were communicated by correspondents a little 
more than two yearsago We have no doubt that 
either produces a good pill-mass easy to work and 
readily soluble in the stomach. 

I. Sulphate of quinia........... 
PEPTIC ROMs eek ee lee eral ots Et Ai 
Pure Water... 7... 2. 10 drops. 

Rub the quinia and the acid to a fine powder ; 
add the water and make a mass. 


200 grains. 


II. Sulphate of quinia.. ............. 480 grains. 
TayUINiCn@uiesy, feels see) scans 120 
Wheat flour note gmaele hc ee Uh ally 
WiSteeetetetencis asec tes ace she 5 drops 


Mix. We inclineto think that the proportion Jf 
tartaric acidin both formulas could be materially 
reduced with advantage. 


W. H. M.*( Reedsburg, Wis.).— ARTIFICIAL BLACK- 
BERRY BRANDY. Itis our opinion that the cordial 
is better made with blackberries. The berries are 
cheap and abundant enough in season, and at other 
times, the juice can easily be procured from deal- 
ers. A good working formula was given in THE 
Druaaists’ Crroutar for April, 1876, page 79. 


H. R. B. (Hampton, Va.).—(1.) To CLEAN THE 
OuTsIpDE OF WEDGEWoOoD Mortars, place them up- 
side down on a table, and scrub them well with 
soap and water and a good stiff brush. Use at 
first a great deal of soap with but little water, so as 
to make the suds almost as thick as mucilage ; grad- 
ually add water, and lastly wash off the soap. 
The stains that may remain after this cleaning 
must be removed by chemical means; iron-rust 
for instance, is dissolved out with a little strong mu- 
riatic acid, silver stains with nitric acid, etc. (2.) 
The formula of Dr. Squrps’s DianRHa@A MIXTURE 
was givenin the last December number of THE 
Drouaaists’ CrRcULAR, page 205. 


G. (Ohio).--We can suggest no way to make the 
discordant elements of your mixture agree together. 
Your cough syrup may be very beneficial to the 
patient and profitable to the vender, but we cannot 
see how it is to be turned into a homogeneous liquid 
unless its nature (and p-rhaps its effects at the 
same time) is changed altogether. The dark super- 
natant liquor which separates is probably the vil of 
tar, mixed with the other therebinthinate sub- 
stance. 

A. HE. M. (Newark, @.), in answer to a former 
query of another correspondent, proposes the fol- 
lowing : 

ComMPoUND ELIXIR OF RAHMNUS FRANGULA. 


Fluid extract of rhamnus frangula...... 2 ounces. 
ae st CC PRU ALD. -cus swinieomee (saa Sat 
Simple elixir ... 2 2... c-cecseercoteeee 129-4 


Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful. 


In regard to AMBER Root, which was also the 
subject of an unsatisfied query, he says: ‘‘ Cannot 
the question be answered by referring to the history 
and description of squill root in the Dispensatory ? 
It seems to me, on examination, that it answers for 
amber root,” 


PREVENTIVE REMEDIES FOR LEAD WORKERS. 


To The Druggists’ Circular : 
Being a resident in the very heart of the 


San Juan mining region, and also _ being 
assured that your paper reaches every min- 
ing town in the great West, and is very 


extensively read by druggists, physicians, miners, 
assayers, etc., I think that to publish the following 
simple remedies would be very beneficial for all, 
and especially for miners and others who have to 
perform work in concentrating mills, or similar 
works, where galena and other lead compounds are 
inhaled and absorbed. They are within the reach 
of all, and can greatly diminish the number of the 
too frequent cases of lead-poisoning, and more es- 
pecially the lead colic and ‘lead rheumatism.” 
The remedies simply consist in taking from one to 
two drops of sulphuric acid, largely diluted with 
water, every morning; also keeping the bowels 
regular with sulphate of magnesia (epsom salf). 
Hyposulphite of soda may be taken in small quan- 
tities every day, if a cathartic isnot needed, Sul- 
phate of magnesia baths are also very beneficial 
with the foregoing, and may be made in the propor- 
tion of four ounces of salt to a bucket of luke- 
warm water, the liquid being applied with a sponge. 
The above rules and remedies are also a certain re- 
lief in arsenic poisoning, though the surest and 
best remedy for that, is to keep a good distance 
away from it. Having relieved numerous cases 
with these simple agents, and being still anxious 
to learn more from any one experienced in regard 
to methods for turning these deleterious metals 
into compounds insoluble or nearly harmless, I 
hope you will give this a wide publication. 
STEPHEN T. KostTitrcu. 
Lake City, Colorado, February, 1877. 


The editor of THE DRuGaIstTs’ CrRoULAR desires, 
in relation to the foregoing note of Mr. Kostitch, to 
remark, that sulphuric acid is by no means a new 
remedy in dealing with lead colic, or rather, it is 
more correct to put it, in its prevention, It is the 
custom in some factories where lead is carbonated 
to deal out aS an ordinary drink to the workmen 
what théy call sulphuric acid lemonade. This, it 
is affirmed, is’ a certain guard against the per 
nicious consequences to the system of the intro- 
duction of lead carbonate As to its virtue in the 
after-treatment of lead diseases, it may possibly be 
useful, but we entertain doubts. Other remedies 
have been proposed, and it is said have been found 
very beneficial in relieving pain, neutralizing the 


| poison in the tissues, and, with the aid of purga- 


tives, removing it from the body. Iodide of po 
tassium probably, on the whole, has most to ! 
reported in its favor. 
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R. S. (Garden Grove, Iowa).—A receipt for Puos- 
pHoRUS PasTE was given in THe Drueaists’ Cir- | 
CULAR last December, page 205. 

Liniment (New York).—The preparation appears 
to be one of the numerous liniments enjoying 
some local fame, but made according to formulas 
known only to their manufacturers. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
A. A. 7’. (St. Louis, Mo.).—‘‘ What is the formula 
of HarrsHorn’s Coucu Syrup ?’ 


A, S. (Ottawa, Ill.) wishes to know whether there 
is a different Sonyent ror Gum Hoge than the 
acids mentioned in the Dispensatory. The gum is 
used for marbling paper, and the acid, acting on the 
colors, renders them almost useless. 


U. (Slatington, Pa.) desires the process for mak- 
ing METHYLATED FInisu, as givenin the Scientific 
American for October, 1874. 


Boards of Pharmacy and Registration. 


AN inquiry from one of our subscribers 
as to what extent the examinations of these | 
boards are recognized by each other has | 
led us to look into the question, and the | 
information appended is the result. 

Boards of Pharmacy are established in | 
accordance with local laws, and are for a| 
city ora State. Their examinations are to | 
determine the qualifications of those who | 
may wish to practice pharmacy in that lo- 
eality. If a person desires to establish | 
himself in a locality where a pharmacy act 
is in force, and he be a graduate of any 
college of pharmacy and has the diploma | 
of such college, he ts not required to pass | 
the examination of the Board of Pharmacy, 
but needs only to be registered. Graduates | 
of foreign universities where the require- 
ments are similar to that of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, need only to be registered, 
provided they have their diploma in due 
form. AJ)l other persons must come before 
the Board of Pharmacy for examination, 
before they have the legal right to estab- 
lish themselves in business in any locality 
where a pharmacy law is in force. 

The examination of any one Board of 
Pharmacy does not exempt the person so 
examined from being subject to the neces- 
sity of any future examination before a 
Board of Pharmacy, should he change his 
business location. A person, for instance, 
who may have passed the Board of Phar- 
macy in St. Louis, should he change his 
residence to New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, or any city or State where a 
similar act is in force, would have to come 
before the Board of Pharmacy for exami- 
nation. Were he, however, a ‘‘ Graduate 
in Pharmacy” from any College of Phar- 
macy, his diploma is recognized, and he 
only needs to be registered. 


+> = 


Pharmacy in Louisiana, 


We are informed that the University of 
Louisiana has conferred the degree of 
Master of Pharmacy on the following 
graduates: Percival B. McCutcheon, of 
Mississippi, and John B. Lavigne, Joseph 
Schafer, Oscar von Gohren, and Henry E. 
Turpin, of Louisiana. At the same time. 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred by the same institution on thirty- 
two candidates. 

The university appears to be in a satis- 
factory condition, and the graduating class 
of next year is expected to be much more 
numerous than the present one, as the num- 
ber of first-year students was three or four 
times larger than formerly. 


———_e--e_____ 


The Tennessee College of Pharmacy. 


Tue lectures of the fourth year of the 
Tennessee College of Pharmacy, located at 
Nashville, were closed the last week in 
February. At the Fifth Annual Com- 
mencement, on March ist, two students 
were graduated. 

The class of the last year was a decided 
improvement on that of the previous year, 
and the prospects for the coming session are 
encouraging. 


———©-@-@ 


Tue Irish chemists have gained their 
point against Sir M. Hicks Beach in refer- 


ence to exemption from jury service. 
Thanks to the assistance of Mr. Errington. 
M.P., the Government has included phar- 
maceutical chemists among the exemptions 
in the Irish Juries Bill, now on its way 
through Parliament, ; 


| that had no existence. 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


A LARGE number of Brooklyn druggists 
met, on February 27th, in Granada Hall, 
Myrtle Avenue, for the purpose of forming 
a Pharmaceutical Society. A constitution, 
code of ethics, and by-laws, prepared by a 
committee, were read, and all active phar- 
maceutists present wishing to become 
members of the proposed organization were 
invited to have their names enrolled. About 


one hundred and twenty-five responded. 


The constitution, code of ethics, and by- 
laws were adopted, with but little change. 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society was 
the name decidéd upon, in preference to 
other designations proposed. It was sub- 
sequently declared that all persons over 


| twenty-one years of age, and of good moral 
| character, actually engaged in the drug 


business at the present time, were eligible to 
membership. The code of ethics adopted is 


the same as that of the New York College of | 
It was passed upon section by | 


Pharmacy. 
section without opposition, excepting ar- 


| ticle 4, which created some discord and no 


little discussion. 'The article reads: ‘‘ We 
distinctly repudiate the practice of allowing 
physicians a percentage on their prescrip- 
tions, as derogatory to both professions.” 


| Some were for striking out the section as 


an unnecessary provision, assuming an evil 
In their experience 
of twenty years and more, they had never 
been approached by a physician request- 
ing a percentage on his prescriptions. The 
preponderance of evidence, however, tend- 


| ed in a different direction, as several drug- 


gists related that in a much shorter period 
they had, more than once, been asked for a 
commission, and upon their refusal to com- 


| ply with the request, the prescriptions had 


been sent to rival establishments. No prac- 
ticing physicians being present. nothing was 
said in regard to the action of some drug- 
gists who go and offer commissions to 
doctors to obtain their prescriptions. 
Finally, article 4 was adopted without 
change. 

The election of officers was then pro- 
ceeded with, and resulted as _ follows: 
President, George C. Close; Vice-Prest- 
dents, G. M. Baker, Cyrus Pyle, and L. D. 
Sheets; Secretary, L. E. Nicot; Treasurer, 
R. G. Owens; Censors, G. H. Norfolk, G. 
A. Newman, and H. M. Gross ; 
Trustees, Thomas Jones, L. T. Perkins, E. 
Theall, Jr., 8. Chichester, and B. Living- 
ston; Delegates to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, J. O. Barnaby, G. A. 
Newman, and E. A. Sayre. 


At a second meeting, held on March 6th, 
in the same place, the principal subject 
considered was the action that the society 
should take in reference to the proposed 
extension of the New York Drug Law to 
the City of Brooklyn. It was easy, from 
the start, to see that all were not agreed on 
that point. The discussion became at 
times quite acrimonious, and it is to be re- 
gretted that some allowed for a moment 
their feelings to get the better of their 
judgment. Uncomplimentary references 
to the nationality or previous condition of 
some of the members scarcely tend to pro- 
mote the harmony so necessary in a society 
wishing to have its voice heard in the Legis- 
lature of the State. Some were in favor of 


|the proposed extension of the law to 


Brooklyn, while others thought a local 
board of examiners preferable. Resolu- 
tions declaring that the wish of the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Society was that 
Brooklyn should not be embraced in the 
New York law, but should have an ex- 
amining board of its own, were passed by 
a vote of 66 to 15. Thereupon, a protest, 
signed by twenty-three members, was read 
by Dr. H. J. Menninger, with the request 
that it be entered on the minutes, but this 
was peremptorily refused by a vote of 39 
to 382. 

On being called to address the meeting, 
Dr. Squibb gave the society some sound 
advice, and managed to ‘‘ throw oil on the 
troubled waters.” He was present to 
show his good-willtoward the new organi- 
zation; he had not applied for membership, 
because he had doubts in regard to his eli- 
gibility. If qualified, and if hismembership 
could do good, he was willing to join the so- 


| ciety with pleasure. He advised the society 


not to be too hasty, and not to go before 
the Legislature before it had metaphorically 
got out of its swaddling clothes. As to the 
society itself, he wondered it had not been 
formed before; he had no doubt it could be 
productive of much good, if properly 
managed, as he hoped it would be. 

The initiation fee is two dollars, and the 
annual dues are one dollar, 


Board of 


New Jersey Pharmacy Act, 


1. Be Ir ENACTED, by the Senate and 
General Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

That from and after the first day of Jan- 
uary, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight, it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to open or conduct any 
pharmacy or store for retailing, dispensing 
or compounding drugs or medicines, unless 
such person shall be or shall employ, and 
place in charge of such pharmacy or store, 
a registered pharmacist, within the mean- 
ing of this act; and every pharmacy or 
store kept open for the retailing, dispensing 


and compounding of medicines, shall be | 


under the direct personal care and manage- 
ment of a registered pharmacist. 

2. And be it enacted, That any person 
not being or having in his employ a regis- 
tered pharmacist, within the meaning of 
this act, who shall, after the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight, keep a pharmacy or store for 
retailing or compounding medicines, or 
who shall take, use or exhibit the title of 
registered pharmacist, shall, for every such 


| offence, be liable to a penalty of fifty dol- 


lars; such penalty to be sued for and 
recovered by the Board of Pharmacy here- 
inafter mentioned, in the same manner 
provided by the statutes of this State for 
the recovery of penalties in other qui tam 
actions; provided, that nothing in this act 
shall apply to or in any manner interfere 
with the business of any physician, nor 
prevent him from supplying to his patients 
such articles as may seem to him proper, 
nor with the making or vending of patent 
or proprietary medicines, nor with the sale 
of the usual domestic remedies by retail 
dealers in rural districts. 

3. And be it enacted, That on or before the 
first day of July, one thousand eight-hundred 
and seventy-seven, and of every third year 
thereafter, the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association shall submit to the governor 
the names of fifteen pharmacists, doing 
business within the State, out of which 
number the governor shall appoint five 
persons, who shall constitute the Board of 
Pharmacy of the State of New Jersey ; 
shall hold office for the term of three years, 
and until their successors shall have been 
appointed and qualified, and within thirty 
days after their appointment, each person 
so appointed shall take and subscribe an 
oath before any officer authorized to ad- 
minister an oath in the State, that they will 
faithfully and impartially discharge the 
duties prescribed by this act; and in case 
of the death, resignation or removal from 
the State of any member of said board, the 
governor shall appoint, in his place, a 
pharmacist from among the fifteen names 
last submitted to him, to serve as a member 
of the board for the remainder of the term. 

4. And be it enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Board of Pharmacy to examine 
all applications for registration, to grant 
certificates of registration to such persons 
as may be entitled to the same, under the 
direct provisions of this act, and to such 
others as it shall judge on examination to 
be properly qualified to practice pharmacy, 
to cause the prosecution of all persons 
violating the provisions of this act, and to 
report annually to the governor on the 
condition of pharmacy in the State; it shall 
meet at least once in three months, shall 
elect a president, a secretary and treasurer, 
and shall have power to make by-laws for 
the proper fulfilment of its duties under 
this act; it shall keep a book of registra. 
tion open at each county seat in the State, 
and shall give notice by advertising in at 
least one newspaper in each county, of the 
time and place in said county seat, when 
and where such book shall be accessible, 
and for what purpose kept. 

5. And be it enacted, That within a period 
of ninety days after the publication of said 
notice, all persons who, at or prior to the 
passage of this act, have kept or continue 
to keep a pharmacy or store within this 
State, for dispensing and compounding the 
prescriptions of physicians, and for the 
retailing of drugs and medicines, shall 
apply to or appear before said Board of 
Pharmacy for registration, and on payment 
of two dollars, shall receive from said 
board a certificate of registration. 

6. And be it enacted, That all persons 
who, subsequent to the passage of this act, 
shall purpose to establish a pharmacy or 
store within this State, for the dispensing 
and compounding of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, or for the retailing of medicines, 
shall, previous to the opening of the same 
to the public, appear before or apply to 
said Board of Pharmacy for registration; 


land, if after examination by said board,) 
in its judgment qualified to practice phar.’ 
macy, such persons shall, on the paymenj 
of five dollars, receive from said board q 
certificate of registration ; provided, that 
nothing in this act contained shall affect 
apply to any person who holds a diploma 
from any regularly incorporated institute! 
of pharmacy, or from a regular chartered 
medical college or university. 

7. And be it enacted, That the membe 
of said board shall receive the sum of fiye 
dollars for each day actually engaged in 
this service, to be paid from the receipts of 
fees and penalties collected under the pro- 
visions of this act, and that all moneys) 
received by the said board, by virtue of the 
act empowering it to levy and collect con- 
tributions and prosecute for and recoyer 
| penalties, shall be paid into the treasury of| 
the county in which the said moneys may, 
be collected, and that the bills for the 
service of the said board, in said county, 
shall be audited and paid by the treasurer’ 
of the said county, the balance, if any, after 
the payment of said bills, shall be added! 
to the general fund of the county. 

8. And be it enacted, That all other aets, 
and parts of acts inconsistent with this aet,| 
are hereby repealed. ; 

9. And be tt enacted, That this act shall 
take effect immediately. 

Approved March 9th, 1877. = 
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Examinations in the N. ¥. College of 
Pharmacy. 


KNow1nG the great interest our readers 
take in pharmaceutical education, we give 
unusual space this month to the work of 
this college. The number of applicants 
for examination was sixty-one, of which 
fifty-two passed successfully, and the name. 
of one student is added from last year, 
The requirements for a diploma are four 
years’ practical experience, attendance on 
two courses of lectures, twenty-one years 
of age, and to pass successfully the exam- 
ination prescribed. If the student pass 
the examination with success, but has not) 
been the full time of four years in a store 
where prescriptions are dispensed, or is) 
under twenty-one years of age, the diploma 
is withheld until these conditions are com-| 
plied with, and he receives in the mean-' 
while a certificate of proficiency. 1 

The examination this year, besides the 
ptinted questions to which written replies 
were required, included an oral examina- 
tion in reading prescriptions, and the 
chemical examination of unknown (to the 
student) solutions or specimens of pharm- 
aceutical chemicals for identification. ‘The 
highest numbers that could be obtained 
for perfect replies were: botany and materia | 
medica, 179; chemistry, 170; pharmaey, ’ 
148 ; reading prescriptions, 50 ; laboratory 
examination, 9 ; total, 556. To pass sue- 
cessfully, the student had to receive sixty 
per cent. of the total, which would be 334 
as the lowest number, and not less than’ 
fifty per cent. on any of the written exam- 
inations. ti * 

It is quite satisfactory here to say that 
only one student failed, because he did not | 
receive fifty per cent. in one department, 
and whose total yet exceeded 334. 

Five hours (being an afternoon) was de- 
voted to each of the written examinations, 
including ten specimens for recognition. 

To examine the written replies of the 
candidates required sixteen hours’ time of 
the full board of trustees and officers of 
the college. 

The following numbers give the compar- 
ative standing of the successful candi- 
dates : 

505, 501, 500, 493, 493, 478, 474, 473, 471, 
457, 456, 453, 452, 450, 443, 442, 440, 439, 
434, 432, 432, 430, 429, 428, 427, 422, 421, 
415, 412, 412, 403, 398, 396, 392, 390, 390, 
386, 383, 380, 377, 375, 373, 371, 358, 357, 
353, 346, 344, 341, 337, 336, 334. 

The first fifteen students having attained 
over eighty per cent., their names were 
placed on the ‘‘roll of honor,” while to 
the three highest the prizes of the Alumni 
Association were subsequently awarded. — 

Taking the totals of all the successful 
students in the written examinations and 
the identification of specimens, we find the 
average in each department to be :; botany 
and materia medica, 63.13 per cent.; chem- 
istry, 64.71 per cent. ; pharmacy, 72.30 per 
cent. 

This would indicate that botany has not 
been as well learned as it should be, and 
materia medica is not studied as well as it 
deserves. This fact has been noted in all 
our colleges of pharmacy, and is true of 
the majority of the rising race of pharma- 
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butists. In pointing out this defect) 395 
yeak) in their own qualifications, it is with 
1e hope that they will try to make up for 
1e deficiency hereafter. 
| —— 
| QUESTIONS OF EXAMINATION FOR THE 
} DIPLOMA. 
| No books or other aids are allowed in 
iny of the examinations. All intercom- 
1unication is strictly prohibited. 
| Time for answering the questions is five 
ours. 
BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

1.—What are cotyledons, and what rela- 
jion do they bear to the distribution of 
voody and cellular tissue in the stems and 
jeaves of plants? 
| 2.—Give some of the terms used in de- 
icribing the shape of a simple leaf as con- 
erns: A. its general contour; B. its base; o. 
is margin, D. its apex. 
| 3.—How does a raceme differ from a 
jorymb, and what is meant by order of 
blossoming ? 
| 4.—Describe a perfect and complete flower, 
\nd give some of the causes for the many 
leviations from this pattern flower? 
) 5.—Explain the terms azile and parietal 
placenta. 

6.—State the botanical characters of the 
natural order Umbelliferw, and the struc- 
ure of its fruit. Name at least 5 officinal 
ruits obtained from it. 

7.—Belladonna: Definition. Natural or- 
ler. Habitat. Deseription of plant. Im- 
portant constituents) Medical properties. 
fficinal preparations.and doses. 
| 8.—Colehtewm: Definition. Natural order. 
dabitat. Parts used. Medical properties. 
Dfficinal preparations and doses. 
__9.—Rheum: Definition. Natural order. 
dabitat. Commercial sorts, now and for- 
erly. Constituents. Medical properties. 
Officinal preparations and doses. 
'_10.—G@alla: Definition. Natural ordez. 
dabitat. Commercial sorts. Important 
constituents. Incompatibles. 


' 11.—Hydrastis: Definition and English | 


name. Natural order. Important consti- 
suents. 


12.—Nua Vomica: Definition. Natural 
order. Habitat. Alkaloids. Medical pro- 
serties. Officinal preparations and doses. 


Treatment of a case of poisoning. 

13.—Cinchona: Definition. Natural order. 
dabitat of the various officinal sorts and a 
hort account of Cinchona cultivation. 
{mportant constituents. Medical proper- 
ies. Officinal preparations and doses. 

14.—Give the botanical names and natural 
orders of: poke-berry; hard-hack; elecam- 
»ane; mayweed; scall-cap; black-cohosh; 
may-apple; horse-mint. 

15.—State the strength and dose of: In- 
‘usum Digitalis; Liquor Potassii Arsenitis; 
Acidum Hydrocyanicum dilutum; Oleum 
Amygdale amare; Oleum Tiglii; and of 
‘he various Tinctures of Aconite in use. 
' 16.—How would you treat a case of 
)oisoning by Opiwm ? 
. PHARMACY. 
_ 1—Give the equivalents of the following 
values:—A. 75 avoirdupois ounces in troy 
yunces and grains; B. 65 troy ounces in 
rammes; Cc. 1 gramme in grains (give 3 
‘lecimals); D. 200 gm. of water, at 4.5° ©, 
‘n cubie centimetres; EB. 1725 cubic centi- 
ynetres in fluid ounces and minims; ¥. 3; 
srain in grammes; G. 0.0003 gm. in grains. 
_ 2.—What is the specific gravity of the 
ficinal Sulphuric Acid? How much would 
!W0 avoirdupois ounces of it measure in 
luid ounces and minims? 

3.—In what pharmaceutical form is Lig- 
vn officinal? What three preparations are 
nade from it, and for what purposes are 
hey used? 
, 4.—From what source is Acetic Acid ob- 
lained? Give a brief outline of the mode 
pf manufacture. How is it purified, and 
,rom what does purification free it? How 
is it tested for its acid strength? 
| 5.—How are Volatile Oils produced ? 
Name three lighter and three heavier than 
water. 

6.—What are the more common adulter- 
jints of Volatile Oils, and how may they be 
| letected ? 

7.—How may the two officinal Chlorides 
of Mercury be made without. resorting to 
sublimation? Give dose of each, and the 
vest antidote for the poisonous chloride. 

8.—How would you estimate the value 
of asample of Cinchona Bark? Give the 
important parts of the process in full. 

9.—What preparations of Arsenite are 
officinal? Give the officinal names, and 
in outline of the processes. What chemical 
intidote is resorted to for arsenical poison- 
ing, and how should it be prepared and 
administered ? 


10.—What are alkaloids? What general 
methods are employed for obtaining them? 
How may they be purified from color? 
What alkaloids are obtained from a. Coni- 
um; ). Sabadilla; c. Calabar Bean; d. Bella- 
donna; é. Stramonium; /. Opium? 

11.—What impurities may Jodide of Po- 
tassium contain, and how may they be de- 
tected? 

12.—What test distinguishes the solution 
of Tersulphate of iron from that of the Swb- 
sulphate, and what action occurs? What 
officinal preparations of iron are made from 
the Tersulphate of iron? (Give the officinal 
names. ) 

13 —Give the processes for preparing 
Resina Jalape, Resina Scammonti, and 
Resina Podophylli. 

14.—Describe the process of percolation, 
pointing gut every necessary condition for 
its successful performance. 

15.—Criticize the following prescrip- 
tions: 

1, R Camphoree trite. 
Chloralis, ana drachmas duas. 
Olei Gaultherie guttas tres. 

Camphoram cum chlorale et oleo intime 
permisce, et in chartulas duodecim divide, 
quarum singule alternis horis adhibeantur. 


2. R Aque Acidi Carbolici....... ca 
Zinci Sulphatis......... 3 iii. 
Plumbi /Acetatiss )...05 6.46: 31. 
aus ial said q. 8. ad, fi. 2 vi: 

M. External use. 

Sak Potassit WOdidi secs. ce<s ° za 
Eryarargs BichlOn erences gr. iii 
Morphie Sulphat........... gr. li. 
Tinct. Cinchone Co........ fl. 3 iii. 


M. Teaspoonful twice daily. 


Construct the formula of a prescription 
containing in 8 fluid ounces the so/uble parts 
of 23 of Belladonna leaves, 343 of Hyos- 
cyamus leaves, +3 of Lupulin, besides 2 
grains of a Morphia salt and 3 fi.3 of 
Chloroform. 


CHEMISTRY. 


1.—Define the terms: element; metal; 
metalloid; acid; base; salt; monad; dyad; 
triad; tetrad; pentad; perissad ; artiad ; 
hydrocarbon; carbohydrate; alkaloid. Give 
an example of each. 

2.—Give the occurrence, methods of pre- 
paration and properties of oxygen and ozone, 
and state their atomic difference. 

3.—Give the composition of pwre water 
by weight and by volwme, and mention the 
impurities of spring, rain, well, and city 
waters ; mention those impurities which 
interfere with health, and those which in- 
terfere with manufacturing operations. 

4.—Give the formule in the o/d and in 
the new system for: Common Salt; Epsom 
Salt; Glauber’s Salt; Muriatic Acid; Oil of 
Vitriol; Copperas; Caustic Potassa; Lime 
Water; Blue Vitriol; Common Alum ; 
Aquafortis. 


5.—Name the following compounds in 
English according to old style and new 
style: 

H.CO;.—H;PO, —KCl].—K,.S0O.,.—Fe.Cle. 
—Hg.Cl..—Hg Gy —NaOH. 

6.—Carry out the following reactions in 
the old system: 

AgO,NO, + KI — 

BaCl+ Ca0,S0; = 

KO,HO + HO,NO, = 

MnO, + 2HCl = 

NH,O,NO, + heat = 

FeCl; +? KO,HO = 

7.—Carry out the following reactions in 
the new system: 

Na + H,O = 

CaO + H20 = 

BaCl, + (NA,4)2SO, = 

Zn + HCl = 


8.—How much sulphuric acid (H.SO,) 
will be required to exactly neutralize 1000 
grammes of caustic soda (Na OH)? 


9.—How.many grains of iodide of potas- 
sium and of corrosive sublimate are neces- 
sary to make one avoirdupois ounce of red 
iodide of mercury? 


10.— What substances are used for dleach- 
ing, and what for disinfecting purposes? 
Which are the most efficient? 


11.—Give the sources, preparation, com- 
position and properties of the most import- 
ant ammonium-compounds. 

12.—How would you detect and identify 
in a solution the presence of As.—Sb.—Cu. 
—Hg.—Ag.—H.80,, supposing only one 
of these to be present at a time? How 
would you estimate Ag and H.SO, quanti- 
tatively? 

13.—What is the composition and chemi- 
cal nature of fats? What are the results of 
the saponification of fats? 


14.—What are alcohols? Give examples, 


explaining their relations to hydrocarbons 

and their analogy to caustic potash. 
15.—Give the eomposition of chloroform, 

the method of its preparation, its properties, 


tests for its purity, and its percentage | 


composition. 


THE COMMENCEMENT. 


The forty-seventh annual commencement 
of this college was held March 20th, at 
Chickering Hall, which was crowded to its 
utmost capacity with the friends of the 
college and its students. 

After the usual formalities, the diplomas 
were deliveredtothe ‘‘ graduates in phar- 
macy.” Prof. C. F, Chandler, on behalf of 
the Alumni Association, awarded the prizes 
offered by that body to the three students 
who had passed the most successful exam- 
inations. To Francis B. Wells, the gold 
medal; to Ernest Montanus, Jr., the sil- 
ver medal ; and to Edward VY. Zoeller, the 
bronze medal. The address on bebalf of 
the college and the faculty was delivered 
by Professor P. W. Bedford ; the valedic- 
tory on behalf of the class by Max J. 
Brietenbach, who in the name of the grad- 
uating class, presented to the college a 
large crayon photograph of Prof. Bedford. 


This was received by Professor Day, on | 
| behalf of the college, in a neat, but brief | 


speech. 

The music, which was unusually spirited 
and excellent, was furnished by Grafulla’s 
Seventh Regiment Band. The distribution 
of the profuse number of bouquets and 
floral devices to the students concluded the 
exercises of the evening. 


Graduates of the Forty-seventh Session : 


Avery, Abbott L., Newark, N. J. 
Benham, Edward N., Montclair, N. J. 
Boeddiker, Otto, New York, N. Y. 
Boyken, J. Anton, New York, N. Y. 
Bradley, Simeon C., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Breitenbach, Max J., Albany, Ga. 
Broquet, Edward, Centralia, [a. 

Colby, Willis D., Defiance, O. 

Corwin, Fred. M., Greenport, N. Y. 
Doepfner, Eugene, New York, N. Y. 
Duteil, Victor, St. Johns, P. Q. 

Egge, Karl J., New York, N. Y. 

Fries, Peter, East New York, N. Y. 
Frost, William A., St. John, N. B. 
Garrison, Frank, Madison, N. J. 

Getty, Wilmot 8., Smithville, N. C. 
Goetze, Julius, New York, N. Y. 
Hebig, William, New York, N. Y. 
Heidt, Thomas P., Savannah, Ga. 
Henry, Ferris W., New York, N. Y. 
Herdling, Victor, New York, N. Y. 
Howe, Charles L., Mt. Tabor, Vt. 
Hund, Otto H., New York, N Y. 
Hunt, Effingham L., Jersey City, N. J. 
Iler, Robert L., Shreveport, La. 
Kingston, Robert; J., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Klippert, Charles F.,. New York, N. Y. 
Kopf, Henry, New York, N. Y. 
Lawler, Charles J.,. New York, N. Y. 
Leister, Ernest F., New York, N. Y. 
Levy, Adolph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Montanus, Ernest, Jr., Newbern, N. C. 
Neubauer, William G., New York, N. Y. 
Nowill, F. Herbert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parker, John H., West Meriden, Ct. 
Pauly, Christian N., Jersey City, N. J. 
Rieger, Hugo, New York, N. Y. 

Rose, J. Thurston, Princeton, N. J. 
Routh, Jason P., St. Johns, P. Q. 
Schmid, Henry, New York, N. Y. 
Schoelles, William, New York, N, Y. 
Schoenchen, George T., New York, N. Y. 
Schoenefeld, Conrad, New York, N. Y. 
Schrader, Hermann Von R., Phila., Pa. 
Speck, Oscar O., New York, N. Y. 
Stahl, Edward A., Jr., Newark, N. J. 
Stegmair, Julius A., New York, N. Y. 
Teschner, Jacob, New York, N. Y. 
Van der Emde, Henry, New York, N. Y. 
Van Duzer, William A., Stapleton, N. Y. 
Wells, Francis B., Deerfield, Mass. 
Winkelmann, John G., New York, N. Y. 
Zoeller, Edward V., Tarboro, N. C. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY——ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held March 
15th, and the election for officers resulted 
as follows: President, Ewen MclIntyre; 
Vice- Presidents, Henry J. 
William M. Olliffe, David Hays; 


A. Cassebeer, Jr.; Zrustees, Paul Balluff, 
Gustav Balser, George C. Close, Fred. 
Hoffman, William Neergaard, M. L. M. 
Peixotto, Gustavus Ramsperger, Charles 
Rice, John W. Shedden, Adolph Tscheppe, 
A. W. Weismann; Delegates to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, Charles 
Rice, Fred. Hoffman, M. L. M. Peixotto, 
Henry J. Menninger, Adolph Tscheppe. 

The report of the treasurer shows the 


Menninger, | 
Treas- | 
| urer, Theobald Frohwein; Secretary, Henry | 


ae 
ié 


| continued financial prosperity of the col’ 
| lege, while that of the secretary gives the 


details of the college work of the past 
year. 

The prospectus of the college will be 
ready about April 15th, and a copy will be 
sent by mail to any person sending his 
address to the secretary, H. A. Cassebeer, 
Jr., No. 57 Fourth Avenue, or at the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy Rooms, New York City. 

SUMMER CLASSES. 
in practical pharmacy, with manufacture 
of pharmacopeeial products and chemicals, 
on Monday evenings during May, June and 
July, under charge of Prof. P. W Bedford; 
and on Wednesday afternoons, during the 
same months, Prof. A. Kohler will give 
instruction in botany, with botanical ex- 
cursions. Send for prospectus of the New 
York College of Pharmacy. 
Bt A ie 


Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


THe annual meeting was held March 
16th, at the college rooms. 

The constitution and by-laws were modi- 
fied so that non-resident members (those 
residing more than thirty miles from the 
| city) are not subject to the same dues as 
resident members. <A large number of the 
graduating class were elected members. 

The election resulted as follows: Prest- 
dent, Byron F. McIntyre; Vice-Presidents, 
Starr H. Ambler, Charles A. Robbins, 
Ernest Montanus, Jr.; Zreaswrer, Theo- 
bald Frohwein; Secretary, H. Leber Coit; 
Registrar, L. M. Royce; Hxecutive Board, 
| P. W. Bedford, J. L. A. Creuse, William 
| Muir; Delegates to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, George C. Close, J. 
L. A. Creuse, B. F. Mclntyre, L. M. 
Royce, E. W. Runyon. 

After the close of the business, the mem- 
bers and invited guests, numbering over 
100, adjourned to the Sinclair House, to 
partake of a collation given by the alumni 
in honor of the class of °77._ Ewen MclIn- 
tyre presided, and brief addresses by P. 
W. Bedford, H. Leber Coit, A. L. Avery, 
C. A. Robbins, B. F. Hays, Th. Frohwein, 
G. C. Close, and other graduates of past 
years enlivened the gastronomic exer- 
cises of the evening. The delicious re- 
past was enjoyed by all, and with three 
cheers for the ‘‘ class of ’77,” the assemblage 
dispersed. 


eo~e 
New Medical Colleges. 


A NEW medical college is about to be 
started in New Albany, Indiana. Another 
one is announced from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, of which Professor Paul F. Eve is 
the chief officer. It is on the ‘‘ two terms 
in nine months” system, which is said to be 
based on the analogy of nature; for, as it 
requires but nine months for an embryo to 
become an infant, it should not ask more 
for a dunce to become a doctor.—Hz. 


ove 
| Protosulphide of Iron. 


Dr. Ménu has prepared protosulphide 
of iron by heating together in a crucible 
for half an hour at a red heat two parts of 
finely divided pyrites and one part of un- 
oxidized iron filings. The reaction that 
takes place is represented by the equation 
FeS.+Fe=2 Fes. A grayish mass is thus 
obtained, which is easily powdered, and 
which disengages torrents of sulphuretted 
hydrogen when treated with hydrochloric 
acid. 


5 i aid 


Sulphur. 


AMONG mineral substances sulphur is 
obtained in great quantities in the depart- 
|ment of Quezaltenango, Guatemala. It 
abounds in the craters of extinct volcanoes 
in a crystalline state ; very little of it is 
consumed in the country, and the exporta- 
tion of 1t is but small, although it ought to 
be afforded cheaper than sulphur which 
has to be obtained from the decomposition 
of pyrites in Europe. 


ee - 
Artificial Ivory. 


LT Union Pharmaceutique gives the fol- 
| lowing:—Two parts of caoutchouc are dis- 
solved in thirty-six parts of chloroform, 
|and the solution is saturated with pure 
gaseous ammonia, The chloroform is then 
| distilled off at a temperature of 85° C. The 
residue is mixed with phosphate of lime or 
| carbonate of zinc, pressed into moulds and 
dried. When phosphate of lime is used 
the product possesses to a considerable de- 
gree the nature and composition of ivory, 
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Brass Coating for Iron Wares. 


THE coating of iron goods with brass, 
according to Herr Hess, in Metallarberter, 
has not attracted the attention it deserves. 
It is admirably adapted, according to this 
author, for a great variety of articles of 
iron, partly to preserve them from rusting, 
and partly to beautify them and enhance 
their value, and among the objects for 
which it will be found suitable, may be 
enumerated: ordinary keys, door-bells, fur- 
niture springs, cast door-plates and signs, 
statuettes, certain kinds of hollow-ware 
(if tinned inside and brassed outside they 
present a fine appearance), smooth turned 
door knobs, nails, wire, etc., used by 
cabinet-makers, etc. The process is as fol- 
lows: The first step is to thoroughly cleanse 
the articles, either by means of emery, or 
by laying them overnight in a weak ‘bath 
of sulphuric acid. They are then to be 
washed off with water,‘a weak soda solu- 
tion, and then immersed as the cathode of 
a bath consisting of 24 parts of sulphate of 
copper, 20 parts of sulphate of zinc, and 
45 parts cyanide of potassium, in 30. parts 
of water. The anode should be two plates 
of zine and copper of equal size. The color 
of the resulting brass coating may be modi- 
fied by varying the depth of immersion of 
one or the other of the plates. The gal- 
vanic current should be a strong one, and 
the liberation of hydrogen bubbles on the 
object to be brassed should be plentiful. It 
is important, however, to note that the ob- 


jects should be first coppered to insure a | 


strong attachment of the brass coating. 
+> oe 


Trotting Match. 


Tue following little occurrence took 


place in a St. Joseph drug store two days 
ago, between a wag and one of the clerks: 

Wag—‘‘ Have you any matches, sir?” 

Clerk—“‘ Yes, sir; and will be pleased to 
accommodate you.” 

Wag—“ Well, then, give me 
match.” 

Clerk—“‘All right, sir;’ and he handed 
him a box of cathartic pills neatly done up 
in tissue paper, and just the thing for such 
an emergency. ‘‘ Take thirteen of these 
for a dose, and you'll trot at 2:30, and keep 
up the lick until you’re tired.” 

The clerk had the best of it, and the wag 
‘*shinned out.” 


a trotting 


———_*e—______ 
Back Numbers Wanted. 

WE will pay fifteen cents each for Janu- 
ary and February, 1857; March, 1860: 
October, 1871; January, April and June, 
1872; March, October and November, 1874; 
February, March, April, June, October 
and November, 1875; January and June, 
1876. Also wanted March, 1860; January 
and February, 1866, and November, 1870. 
Twenty-five cents will be paid for either 
of these—in good condition. Address, 
A. B. C., care of Tur Drvugaists’ 
CIRCULAR. 


+e 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists’ Circular. 


WE recommend and offer to our subscri- 
bers a newly-designed cover, very conve- 
nient for use, which will easily hold 
twenty-four numbers. The title, ‘“Drug- 
GISTs’ CIRCULAR,” is stamped upon it in 
gold letters. It will be sent to any address 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.50. 

———*-o_—____. 

Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College, 
says: “‘I am familiar with the use of 
dry earth as a disinfectant and drier of 
feces. Nothing can be more instant and 
effectual than its operation, and its use has 
every sanitary advantage.” For the sake 
of health and economy every one should 
post up on this subject by sending to the 
Wakefield Co., 36 Dey St., N. Y., for their 
circulars. 


$e | 


THE HYGROPHAN ag 
A new and interesting instrument for showing with 
acvuracy and without computation both the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air, will be found valuable 
to al who desire to maintain a certain condition of 
the air in their apartments, or in processes of man- 
ufacturing. Made solely by J. 8. F. Huddleston, 
Manufacturer of Standard l'hermometers, Barome- 
ters, Hydrometers, &c., 242 Washington St., Boston, 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Tron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist 
13044 ESSEX ST,, NEW YORK, 


| other kinds fail. 


| LIVER OIL. 


-. 


« 


[April, 187%, 


THE DRUGGISTSY’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


ORE GOD LIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers. 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 


It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. , d e 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 


Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 


| phorus. 


Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. ’ 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS. 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 


| have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
| profession of New York. 
| 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


Woh VAGe 
McKLROY’S | 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 


37 Bridge St.. East Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1834. 


--' RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS, 


No. 216 Pearl St., New York. | 
ES mi. Sherwood's Pat, 
SEM VG) phe BOTTLE FILLER, 
os 3%,”  CORKER 
Si “ce! WASHER, 


oD o. 105 John St. 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Confectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
Cor. Dey St., NEW YORK. 


Cc dP hlets, addre 
HER WO Dee amp 9 NY, 


(" LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., made 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 


with the greatest care. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


Incorporated 1874, 


THE ALLAN HAY COMPANY, 


Laundry & Toilet 


Sole Agents for 
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SDAP MAKERS, == = 


PERFUMES, 


CANDLE 
Mannfactarers, 


J.C. GT. FELD, 
LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT, 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENCLISH CANDLES, 


In most delicate colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


1179 Broadway, New York. 


9 | An 


ROYAL CHLORODYNE 


APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 


OR DISPENSING. i | 
Prepared by WELD & Co., 207 State St., Boston, | 

| 

| ee _ee _  ee | 

| RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 

| OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR | 

ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 

| IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 

AND MECHANICAL I 


PLASTERS, 
Rubber Combination, Spread ant Poros 


SEABURY & JOHNSON 


j 
Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- | 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, | 
Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
Court Plasters. st 
SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP. 

TIVE CIRCULAR. ] 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. : 

SPECIALTY: a] 

OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR.’ 
MACOPCIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION, | 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 

Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug. 
gist, order them direct. | 

Office, 30 Platt Street, New York, | 


Factory, Brookiyn. ; 


HUMPHREY’S ~— 
Homeopataic MEDICINE 


COMPANY, | 


562 BROADWAY, | 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos.1to 15 in- : 
clusive..... %.1f; sas Let aaket ane ae Per doz. $1.%5 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- / 
CLUBIYE 3.7... dei. -g aaa: DU Per doz. 3.50. 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). a 

Extra Vials, with directions. . 28, 82, 


bee Rey EE ey ches ate Per doz. 17.00 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and Vial Powder.......... ........ 


Per doz, 45.00 


Humphrey’s Mentor®.. 20205 se eae eee 9.06 
No, 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor, Case and Manual. 1.30 
ao §.==98 ft “ee oe “ be 600 | 
“re 4.—20 ee oe “ ec “e : 4.50 © 
 5.—20 * 33 Paper Case Se 375 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY'S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS 205 2 laa, $50, $75, and $100. 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions? 
Per Gon ..ttt fa Rice! 


Also a } 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy | 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- | 

tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 

and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 


Arnica, Arnica . | 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. : 


Containing 40 dozen 8 dr. Vials of medicated Pel 
lets and ‘Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. | 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 

Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 


Large Book. Price, $1.33 . 

Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile — 
Ointment. 

Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 


t=" Catalogues and terms on application._ae$ 
DE NOES, OR i) 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocoa, 


agreesble substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not stra d the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools, Un | 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 


} 

} 

| 
Put up in TIN BOXES. | 
Price—Pounds, per doz., ee! Half pounds, per i 
00 $ 


doz., $3.00. 
te" Samples for distnbution sent with every order, 
BELL & CO., 562 Broadway, N. Ye i 


ipril, i877.| 


(ING ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 


phe COLLECIATE YEAR in this institu- 
in embraces a READING and RECITATION 
“RM, and a REGULAR TERM OF LECTURES. 
ithe READING and RECITATION TERM will | 
nmence the first week in October, and close at the 
énmencement of the Regular Term. 

Che REGULAR TERM will open the first week in 
irch, and close the last week in June following. 
for Circulars, address— 


DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


OUEGE OF PHARMACY 


| Of the City of New York. 
Faculty. 


TARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 

. De F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 

Botany. 

W. Beprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 

'rARLES FROEBEL, Prof, of Analytical Chemistry. 
lceust Korner, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 

\THE 48th ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES, 
377-78, on “CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, PHARMACY, 

ATERIA MEDICA, AND Botany, will commence Sep- 
\mber 24th, 1877, and continue till March 8th, 1878, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings; be- 
nning at 7, and ending at 9:30 o’clock. 

These Lectures will be delivered by Professors 
HANDLER, Day and Brprorp, and abundantly il- 
strated by experiments, plants, diagrams, models, 
1d specimens. 

TERMS for the Course, $36. Matriculation, (paya- 
le once only), $2. 
/ LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
LYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
rom 9A.M. to1P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 
om April Ist till July 31st, 1877, and from Sep- 
amber 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1878, except the last 
eek in December. 

The special branches taught in analysis are the 
ualitative, blowpipe, pharmaceutical, physiologi- 
al, toxicological, and analysis of plants and foods. 

TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANUE:—One quar 
er. daily attendance. $30; two quarters, $54; three 
juarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
}wo quarters, $6; three quarters, $50. For one 
ionth, daily attendance $15; for each month ad- 
Hitional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
nonth, $10 ; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 
1 week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
ifternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the 
summer, will please make early application to Pro- 
fessor Froebel at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
is suited to the requirements of and progress made 
by each student. 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. 
can join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
‘the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 


SUMMER CLASSES in BOTANY and PHARMACY. 


Borany.—Practical instruction in the examination 
of fresh plants, under the direction of Professor 
KOEHLER, every Wednesday afternoon at three 
o'clock, from May to August, 1877. Special attention 
‘paid to the officinal plants. TERMs, $5. 

PHARMAcY.—Professor P. W. Beprorp will give 
a course of thirteen practical lessons in pharmaceu- 
tical manipulations and dispensing, illustrated by 
‘class instruction, and the manufacture of products 
by the students, on Monday evenings, at half-past 
seyen o'clock, from May to August, 1577. TeRMs $5. 

Tue LIBRARY 18 OPEN DAILY TILL 2 P. M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings; where 
assistants seeking situations can enter their names 
on the ‘‘Register."? For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address, 

“THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
University Bur~pine, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
Corner of Waverly Place, New York City.” 
M. L. M. Perxorro, Secretary. 
New York, March 1st, 1877. 


BOOKS FOR DRUGGISTS 


And Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Pharmaceutists and Students of Pharmacy: 


U. S. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 


Students 


U. 8. Dispensatory, latest edition, sheep...... 10.00 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth .. 2.75 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 5.00 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
RMSE ESO MA CLOG cit ou tosh bec ce ne ee ses Foe 5) 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.25 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
Bentley & Trimen’s Medicinal Plants, eight 
colored plates in each part; twelve parts 
_ now ready; price, per part ...... mn e.€ 3. 200 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.50 
| Beasley’s Pocket Formulary, a synopsis of 
British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ..... 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth........-.. 4.50 
Polioek’s cotanical Index... .............00--+- 1.50 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical Directory.... .... 2.50 
| Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ............ 3.00 
Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics............ 6.00 
Fownes’ Manual of Chemistry, eleventh edition 17.50 


\ Pharmaceutical tormule..... . ......... 1.50 
| Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
} Directory, just issued............-s.ceecseee 5.00 
| Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
| PUEMPAIRGIITL, LS Tih. = - > = ainimauie ane +e mule * 0 A 7.50 
| Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 2.50 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical pub- 
lished in New York, and for the London Chemist 
and Druggist. Price, $2.50. 

The above, or any other book, published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered, 


J. W.STANIFORD, | 


Manufacturer of 
Homceopathic, Oiland 


VARNISH PHIALS, 


GLASS SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES NIPPLE | 
SHIELDS, DRINKING, FEEDING AND TEST | 
TUBES, PLUMB AND LEVEL GLASSES, &e, | 


No. 23 Elm St., Boston. 


ZACHERL’S 
Insect Powder, 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


First Premium at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
Sole Agent, F. DIETRICH, 


86 Beekman St., New York. 
{2 ORDERS FOR IMPORTATION ONLY. _2cd 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


= a )) get | ' 1 \ wow  Unrivalled for 
a — 7 | A the toilet and the 

> iW \ bath. No artifi- 
ax“ cial and decep- 
E\ tive odors to} 
-cover common 
and deleterious 
ingredients.— 


——= i » After years of 
experiment, 


scientific the manufacturer of 8. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap has perfected, and now offers to 
the public, The Finest Toilet Soap I" the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manu- 
facture. For use in the nursery, it has no equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of %5 
cents Address, B, T, BABBITT, NewYork City. 
(=> For Sale by all Druggists. 
ee 


RHEUMATISM. 
GALEN’S GREAT REMEDY. 


A Speedy and Sure Cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Gout, Gravel, &. 

This well-known remedy has effected more won- 
derful cures of acute and chronic Rheumatism than 
any other medicine. The greatest blood specific 
ever known. Price, $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle. 
Sold by W. H. Schieffelin & Co. and Druggists 
generally. 


J.K. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 
10 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(a%, 9 and 15 to the 1b.) 


The Scudder Licorice was introduced in the mar- 
ket in the year 1872. and soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. It is manufactured from prime Spanish root, 
handsomely rolled, and uniform in size. It hasa 
bright fracture, and is perfectly free from rit. The 
quality gave such general satisfaction, anc the sales 
became so large, that maucfacturers of the leading 
foreign brands were obliged to alter their sizes in 
order to compete with us. It is now the most popu- 
lar Licorice in the market. Hundreds of retail 
druggists and confectioners who have substituted 
this brand in place of the P. & S. have found it so 
satisfactory that many of the jobbers have aban- 
doned that once popular brand. The Scudder brand, 
15 to the lb., sold at 5 cents, will allow a profit of 
about 100 per cent.; 9 to the lb. at 10 cents, and 444 
tu the lb. at 20 cents, will each net about 150 per 
cent. Every pound is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction by us. None genuine without ‘ Scudder” 
on each stick. F.rsale by all the wholesale drug- 
gists and confectioners in the United States Please 
order of them and inquire for cur show cards. 

Inquire also for Scudder’s Licorice Lozenges, 
which are the purest and best in the market, and 
the Scudder penny stick, which is the only good 
Licorice of the kind for sale. 


S. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 
12 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


oo. B. winTson, 
(Formerly of Breithaupt & Wilson.) 
Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OILS 
No. 12 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 

On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices: 


Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 
* Almonds, sweet, ** Origanum, 
* Anise, ‘* Orange, 


“Bay, ‘* Patchouly, 

* Bergamot, * Petitgrain, 

‘ Carraway Seed, ** Peppermint, 
** Cajeput, * Rose, 

“© Cassia, ‘* Rosemary, 

“* Cedar Wood, Lebanon, ‘© Sandal Wood, 
‘ Citronella, * Sabine. 

** Cloves, “ Sassafras, 

** Fennel, sweet, ‘* Spearmint, 

*« Fennel, bitter, “ Spruce, 

“ Fire Wood, “ Tansy, 

‘« Geranium Rose d’Afrique, ‘* Thyme, white, | 
« Hemlock, ‘* Wintergreen, 


* Wormwood, 
* Ylang-Ylang, 
Pomades, 


‘ Juniper Berries, 
Lavender Flowers, 
Lavender Forte, 


Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. 24, 
** Lemon Grass, Orange Flower and Rose 
** Musk, Water. : 
‘* Myrbane, Sole Agent of 


Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and Ague Powders. 
Prompt attention given to all orders and correspondence 


DR. PINE’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


| 
| 
) 
| 


Will be found to almost instantly remove the pain of | 
Stings of Bees and Wasps, and the Stings and Bites | 


of aJl other Insects. and to prevent 
Inflammation and Swelling. It is 
remedy for Burns, Scalds, and Bruises. 


Its application is simple. A little of the Lotion 
in its concentrated state should be rubbed into the 
place stung (first extracting the sting), anda rag 
wetted with the diluted lotion (see directions on 
botule) applied. For Burns, Scalds, and Bruises, 
the diluted Lotion is to be used as directed. 


The following are among the Testimonials received : 

“TY have found Dr. Pine’s Bee Keepers’ Lotion 
most efficacious. I have been stung twice lately, 
and instead of having the annoyance and pain for 
a couple of hours, all ill effects went away in a few 
minutes, leaving no inflammation whatever. Ihave 


| found it equally useful when applied to the bites 


of the very annoying ‘ harvest bugs,’ from which 
we suffer much on chalk soils.—D. Dra,” England. 


‘““Srr,—On Sunday last alittle boy visitor was teas- 
ing the bees in my garden, and received seven 


| stings on theface and head. You kindly gave me 


some of Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion, which 
acted like acharm. Soon after applying it the pain 
ceased, andin less than one hour there was no 
swelling orsign of inflammation to be seen. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this 
testimony to its effects —I remain, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, H. CARTER, Vestry Clerk, Hanwell. 

“fo Mr. ©. N. Abbott, office of Bretish 
Jou nal, Hanwell, England.” 


The proprietor will esteem it a favor if all who 
use Dr, Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion will kindly send 
the result of their trial to Mr. Abbott, his agent, not 
necessarily for publication, although, if permission 
is granted, it would be additionally valued. 

Price, 75 CENTS PER BorrLe. 

To be obtained of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, publisher 
of the American Bee Journal, Chicago; and of Messrs. 
King and Slocum, publishers of the Bee Keepers 
Mayazine, Hudson St., New York. 


Bee 


Agents WANTED.—Apply to the proprietor’s 
Agent, Mr, C. N. Abbott, School of Apiculture, 
Southall, Middlesex, England. 


Wholesale Orders for 


DELLUC & CO.’S 
Eau Angelique (Tooth Wash), 
Biscotine, 

Glycerine S. P. Hair Tonic, 
Cologne or Toilet Waters, 


And all their preparations, may be addressed 


DELLUC & CO., 


309 Sth STREET, BROOKLYN, L. I. 
Or 635 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


No Agents in New York. 


DAMIANA 


(TURNERA APHRODISIACA.) 

Damiana, first introduced intothe U S. by myself 
and presented to the profession (in the name of H. 
Helmick & Co.}, has, after a thorough trial of six 
years, proved to be the best Aphrodisiac and special 
tonic for the sexual organs of both sexes yet dis- 
covered. 

Price list and circular, giving list of some of the 
cases treated with my Fluid Extract, sent upon 
application to F. 0. SL. CLALR, Washington, D.C. 

Manufacturing Chemists supplied with pure 
Damiana Leaves at lowest rates. 


a a 


EXLAMBURG TEA. 


J.C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg, Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee”’ and ‘ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 


The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 

The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


COAT YOUR OWN PILLS. 


A. F. W. Neynaber, Practical Pharmaceutist, has 
just published a pamphlet containing plain and 
practical directions for cutting round and oval 


PILLS AND CRANULES, 


and for coating them with Gelatine, Jujube, 
Licorice, Sugar and other substances. 

This little book contains such full, plain and ex- 
plicit directions and formulas for making and coat- 
ing Pills that Pharmaceutists possessing it aad one 
of Neynaber's Pill Coating Machines 
will no longer be dependent on their wholesale 
druggists for coated pills, and will thereby save, in 
a short time, many times their cost. 

To large manufacturers of Pills the information 
contained in this little book is worth hundreds of 
dollars. 

Price of both Machine and Pamphlet, only 


FIVE DOLLARS! 


Address A. F. W. Neynaber, care of The Drug- 
gists’ Circular, New York. 


subsequent | 
also a certain | 


ed 
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HOFMANN’S HOP PILLS 
Cure Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, and all 
Malarious Fevers, and never fail. Price, 50 
L. C. F. Lorz, Proprietor, 261 


cents per box. 
Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


— se 


To CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


20 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als, Including Special Medal 
from the English Kennel 
Club, Awarded to 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat Fits Yog Gakes 


The English Field says, in answers to correspon- 
dents, ‘‘ We should advise SPRAT !°S DOG CAKES 
instead of Greaves and common Biscuits.” 


The dogs at the Centennial Bench Show were fed 
on these Cakes, and the superintendent wrote to 
the Chicago Field; “I am entirely satisfied with 
Spratt’s Parent Doe Cakes; I never sent dogs 
away from a show in such good condition.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wholesale Agent, F. 0. de LUZ, 
18 South William St. N.Y. 


CASE & SCHULTE, 
Successors to 
A. R. CASE, 
482 North 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


** CACHETS DE PAIN,” 
e AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES, 


Hand Stamp, with 1000 asst. Wafers. .... $2.50. 

Combination Press, ‘“* ‘‘ to 5.00. 

Perfection So sat peta EO wate savers 10.00. 
Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 


N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A. Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States we shall protect our rights thoroughly. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. In ordet- 
ing, please specify which Press or Wafers you want. 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postage 

aid, Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- 
cute the use of Wafers. 


eS EE EEE SE Se oS 


JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion yol- 
ume to John Rudolphy's Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large S8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, ete. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PusiisHer, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
lll.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Booxk- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


—— ne 


ELOBBS’ 3 


BOTANICAL HAND-BOOK 


Common Local, English, Botanical and 
Pharmacopeial Names, arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, 


OF MOST OF THE 


Crude Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use ; 


Their Properties, Productions and Uses, in an Abbre- 
viated Form. Especially designed as a Refer- 
ence Book for Druggists and Apothecaries. 
Compiled and Published by 


CHARLES E. HOBBS, Boston. 


Druggists are frequently called upon for some arti- 
cle which they have, by a name distinct from the one 
known to them, or by which it is commonly sold. 

The object of this book 1s to refer the local or com- 
mon name to the most common commercial name that 
the drug or plant is known under, giving also the 
Botanical name as a surity, thus enabling the drug- 
gist to supply the article, which he could not do 
without some reliable reference book. 

Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, by 
addressing 

A, C. HOBBS, Somerville, Mass. 


Or it may be ordered through your bookseller. 


CHENEY, Myrick, Hopss & Co., Wholesale Deal- 
ers in American Drugs, 15 Union St.,,Boston, Mass., 
General Agents. 

For sale in New York by MoKzsson & Roppins, 


SO 


JONMRN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


THE DRUGGISTS’ 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 

(Si 6G eer ee 


Great Western Gun Works. 


RIFLES, 
SHOT CUNS, 


REVOLVERS, 


And Ammunition of every kind. 


Materials. Fine Fishing Tackle. Write for Price 
Lists. Address, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


91 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold by all Wholesale and Retail 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 
FOR CHILDREN. 

Cures dysentery, diarrhea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
lessness the little ones are subject to during the 
critical period of teething. Warranted perfectly 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 
C. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LEE, 20 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


WW HiT h’s 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN. 


(PEPSINA PORCI.) 
This pepsin is prepared with the greatest care. 
and will be found to exceed the usual standard and 
to equal that of any manufactured. 


Price in 1 Ib.; % amd.ds fi... 3... 58. od. $7.00 per Ib 
‘ Owes Qt BR RSM. 25.8. we, S00. Fs 
Sole Agent, E. G@. KENT, 

29 Liberty St., NEW TORK. 


E. SCHEFFER, 


Apothecary and Chemist | 


115 East Market 8t., Louisville, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published in 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen. 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


15 DEY ST., AND 183 BROADWAY, 
AGENTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 


VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE, 
AND ARSENIC, &c., &c., and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS. 


Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 


VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 
RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRIOGE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Eastern Dispensary, - Vaccine Department, 


PURE BOVINE ‘antma) VIRUS. 


This Virus is the result of a continued reproduction 
from the famed Beaugency stock, propagated under 
our own immediate supervison at Pearl River, Nias Xi 

It is furnished at the following reasonable 


SCALE OF PRICES: 


ONE OUI AUD eh onus ck eek aca oes nash oe ove $0 25 
Néven-islipe: 25 425 oscletsiacs bene bieebllne eleen 00 
Minid in capillary tubey cs «cin «sibs sient segs «fen 1 00 
PUTO DUDES 2 f72cicasie Sis bins ce Be he sR RS Is « 2 00 


N. B.—Each tube will vaccinate from five to 10 
persons, 
Concrete vesicle, ¢. ¢., crust or scab, $1 to $3, ac 
cording to size. 
o> eb hyn 


HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRUS 


constantly on hand as heretofore, at same rates as | 


above. 

We guarantee success with 95 per cent. of Quill 
Slips, and, if used with due care and within one 
week of reception, will duplicate all failures. 


Ave. W. WrEIsmMAnn, Chair. Vac. Com, 
Address, S. 8. BOGERT, M. D., 
EASTERN DISPENSARY, 


57 Essex Street, Station B, New York City. 


Gun and Pistol | 


Druggists 


| 


| 


CIRCULAR 


CORNS, BUNIONS. 

DR. COOK’S CORN REMEDY gives immediate 
relief and permanent cure. Price 50c. Sold by ©. 
N. Crittenton and druggists generally. J. K. COOK 
& CO., Manufacturers, No. 10 Clinton Place. 


MILES BROTHERS & CO., 


LO] EUSTON SUR, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of 


BRUSHES. 


Specialty of 
Druggists’ C. H. Pencils 
and 


DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes. 
Centennial Medal awarded us. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
For Covueus, Cops, ETC. 

The subscribers, being from London, and in pos- 
session of the Original Recipe for the above con- 
fection, with all the necessary machinery for the 
manufacture of the same, are now prepared to ed 
ply Druggists, Confectioners, and others, at greatly 
reduced prices from that imported. 

SAMUEL W. ROWORTH, & CO., 
Wholesale Confectioners, 354 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


SS 
W ‘ SS ; 


The above preparation is Pure, Strong and 
Reliable. and may be procured at all Wholesale 
Drug Houses in the United Statcs. 


ALSO 


BROWN’S BRONCHIALS, 
BROWN’S TEETHING CORDIAL, 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL ELIXIR. 


Patent Sugar-Coating 


PILL MACHINES 


Send for Prices and Direc- 
tions how to Sugar-Coat. 
No. 125 White St., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Established 41 Years. 


Thomas Burkhard, 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE.3' 


VERY BEST QUALITY OF INSECT POWDER | 
IN BULK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Sure Shot Insect Pow- 
der, # doz...... $1.50. 
Rat and Mice Exter- 
minator, @ doz. $1.25. 
German Fly Paper, # 
TOMI 2403. san . $5. 
Stick-Em-Alive-O, @ 
LOO. cis esse 5, + wines QL 
Bird Lime, #2 dz. $1.50. 
Rubber Bellows, No. 1, 


= SS see 

L. STHINER’S 

|\ Phosphor kPrwPaste, 

| For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
&c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 


| 
| The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin De- 
stroyer.”’ 


Sole Agents and Importers, W. H. SCHIEFFE- 
LIN & CO., New York. 
May be had through all wholesale houses. 


_ BECKER & SONS, 
1232 East 128th Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANOES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION, 


| 
| for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
| 


general for every use where accuracy is required. 


APOTH ECARIES? SCALES, 


| pe subscribers beg to announce that py an ar 

rangement made with Messrs. Catenot, Beranger 
| & Co., ‘Lyons, France, they are the Sole Importers 
| and Agents for the United States for | 
| 


BERANGER’S FRENCH BALANCES, 


| And shall keep constantly on hand a full supply of 
all sizes and prices. The size ranges from a capa- 
| @ity of two pounds to one hundred and thirty 
| pounds, and the prices from Arges to $86.50 each. 

These scales are now so well known, that we may 
safely say that they are 


| Unequalled for correctness, durability, and elegance, 


Full descriptions of sizes, with prices attached, 
will be furnished on application to | 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Nos. 170 & 172 William Street, New York. 


BURR’S PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. | 


The Most Healthful, Durable 
and 


PIIOM 244 
UI 9[}}0g Susp, jUeTUsAUOD 


| CauTiIon.—We have stopped several infringers of | 
| our patent rights from manufacturing and selling 
imitations of BURR’S PATENT NURSING BO'T- 
| TLES. As these base imitations are still in the 
| market, we caution all intending purchasers of our 
| Bottles to see that our Patent Stamps are on the | 
| mouth-guard and stopper of each bottle, and that 
| the words ‘‘ Burr’s PateNT Nurstne BorrLe”’ are 
| blown in the glass BoTTLE. 


| The Trade are warned against manufac- 
| turing, selling orusing any articleinfring- 
| ing OUR PATENTS. as ALL INFRINGEMENTS 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


M.S. BURR & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 


| 485 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD, SANGER & CO., General Agents, 
462 to 468 Broadway, New York. 


Ibe G, A. TYER, Agent for Pacific Coast, 
San Francisco, Cal, 


| Sticks on the market 


[April, 187% 
PURE STICK LICORIC} 
Y. & S. 


6, 9, and 14 Sticks to pound, 


This article is bright in fracture, free from op 
and for purity and delicacy of flavor, one of the 
It is packed in Leaves, 
cases of 125 and 250 lbs ; also 5 lb. boxes, 60 boxes: 
case For sale by all the Wholesale Druggistg gy 
and Confectioners in the United States 


Dental Materials 


SAMUEL S. WHITE, 
(Successor to JONES & WHITE), 


IDENTAL DEPO® 


767 & 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHESTNUT, cor, of 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
13 & 146 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
14 & 16 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

A liberal discount made to Druggists. 


Dyestuffs and Dye-Woods, 


GIFFORD, SHERMAN & INNIS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 


DYE WOODS, DYESTUFFS 
Chemicals and Dyeing Drugs, 


No. 120 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF POUGHKEEPSIE DYE WOOD WORKS 


Saddle Bags. 


SADDLE-BACS. 


J. M. MIGEOD & §S0} 
510 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHI, 


Have now on hand, and are co 
stantly manufacturing all the vario) 


styles and sizes of Medical Saddle-Bags and Che 
Send for an Illy 


waich they offe. at low rates. 
trated Price-List 


NATHANIEL BEGGS, 
(Successor to W1LL1IAmMs & Braas), 

MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS 

No. 161 Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St.,N. Y. 
Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tank 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Pain 
Putty, Powder, &c.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, She 
Tron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically Sealing Cat 
and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c..; Sei 

litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


h, orks. 


TRUSLOW & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CORKS, 


(Druggists’ Corks of every description), 


Pure Whiting, 
Paris White, & 


219 PEARL ST., & 6 PLATT ST., 
New York. 


NEW YORK CORK CUTTING CO.,, 
43 Fulton Street, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Every Variety of 


MACHINE CUT CORK 


Druggists’ Corks a Specialty. 
J. E. BALDWIN. L. E. BALDWI; 


JOHN ROBINSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of every description of 


CORKS AND BUNCS 
DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY, 
51 Beekman St., NEW YORE 


fjair JJreparations. 


CRISTADORO’S 
Hair-Dye Manufactory 


68 WAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
P. 0. BOX, 2112. 


EZAITIR Dy seE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DY 
best in the world. The inventor has used thi 
splendid Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to th 
hair, and no injury to his health; proof that iti 
the only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable 
instantaneous. No disappointment ; no ridiculou 
tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leayesth 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold an’ 
propery applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factor), 
agi 16 Bond Street, New York, Sold by all Drug 

sts, 


© BME €A TL, -. GASa EK TPH: 
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| Syrup for Mineral Waters. 


Tue following collection of formulas is 
jesented to the readers of the CrrcuLaR 
» likely to be acceptable at this season of 
t2 year. Some of them we have published 
i,former years, but a number are new, 
¢d we trust all will be found satisfactory 
vien used at the counter. 


; SIMPLE SYRUP. 


White sugar. ....4. . 14 pounds. 
IWViGtORs 65/c eles. Vass 1 gallon. 
Issolve with gentle heat in a close vessel, 
ad strain. 


: LEMON SYRUP. 


serene 


Grate off the yellow rind of lemons, 
¢d beat it up with a sufficient quantity of 
ganulated sugar. Express the lemon 
jice, add to each pint of juice 1 pint of 
wter, and 3} pounds of granulated sugar, 
icluding that rubbed up with the rind; 
vm until the sugar is dissolved and 
sain, 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 


‘Simple Sagara AN enaes . 1 gallon. 
OMROT OMON a citjasys deo 9 25 drops. 
PECL rninys of0(d > sae .. 10 drachms. 


lab the oil of lemon with the acid, add a 
siall portion of syrup, and mix. 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 


‘Dissolve 6 drachms of tartaric acid and 
jDunce of gum arabic, in pieces, in one 
gllon of simple syrup; then flavor with 
] fluid drachms of best oil of lemon. 
(-, flavor with the saturated tincture of 
tie peel in cologne spirits. 


yi MULBERRY SYRUP. 


Mulberries, not entirely ripe, 6 
Sugar, coarsely powdered . 6 
face in a kettle over the fire, and boil, 
qnstantly stirring, until the boiling syrup 
rirks 30° Baumé. Throw on a strainer 
éd allow the marc to drain thoroughly. 


pounds. 
e 


VANILLA SYRUP. 


Fluid ext. of vanilla........ 1 ounce 
PapriG ACiC.,..,.. secre wks ape 
Simple syrup...... APE IERE 1 gallon. 


lib the acid with some of the syrup, add 
t2 extract of vanilla, and mix. 


VANILLA CREAM SYRUP. 


fluid ext. of vanilla........ 1 ounce. 
simple syrup... . 3 pints. 
ream (or condensed milk)... 1 pint. 
Ny be colored with carmine. 


CREAM SYRUP. 


HTESICLEAIN . s'e ss'e4 esc cesses 4 pint 
Mmeenrmilice 392 5), Se ge ss 
‘Powdered sugar............ 1 pound. 


1x by shaking, and keep in a cool place. 
‘ie addition of a few grains of bicarbon- 
it: of soda will for some time retard sour- 
ir. 


f ANOTHER FORMULA. 


Jil of sweet almonds...... 2 ounces. 
2owdered gum arubic...... 2  ‘' 
ee ens cercanaec. ies f 


‘ike an emulsion, and add simple syrup 
‘ough to complete 2 pints. 


GINGER SYRUP. 


| 
Cineture of ginger...... 


2 fl. ounces. 
(simple syrup.......... .. 4 pints. 
| ORANGE SYRUP. 
bi PROPAN GG. 0's sits a 30 drops. 
(aptaric acid... :.:..:... 4 drachms, 
Simple syrup........... 1 gallon. 


ib the oil with the acid and mix. 
PINEAPPLE SYRUP. 


—-—- - = 


Use pineapples of good flavor, cut or 
gop them up, and set aside for twenty- 
vir to thirty six hours, press and proceed 
{directed for strawberry syrup. 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 


Oil of pineapple ......... 1 drachm. 


TATPATIC, ACI. - . -tas aig «ejeie- id Sates 
Simple syrup. s\s feiecisiia's . 6 pints. 
NECTAR SYRUP. 
Vanilla syrup cjetsi aeijerctes -+. 5 pints. 
Pineapple syrup racic saree = 1 pint. 
Strawberry, raspberry, or ' 
LEMONESVTUD salle = --. 2 pints. 
SHERBET SYRUP. 
Vanilla syrupiie eect cuteletsicls 3 pints. 
Pineapple syrup...... ...... 1,pint. 
Lemon syrup ....... Rye sd 
GRAPE SYRUP. 
BANG provers <e esesiseoces & pint. 
Spirits of lemon:......... + ounce. 
Tinct. of red saunders ... 2 ounces. 


Simple syrup.............. 1 gallon. 


BANANA SYRUP. 


Oil of banana..... Detayete 2 drachms. 

Martaricyacides sree seietes) LE drachin, 

Simple syrup’........... 6 pints, 
COFFEE SYRUP. 

Coffee, roasted...... Btstcyete 4 pound 

IBOUME WAL sss, etnias ayia sae 1 gallon. 


Enough is filtered to make one-half gallon 
of the infusion, to which add 
Granulated sugar......... 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 
Ground Java coffee..... 2 ounces. 
Simple syrup........... 2 fl. ounces. 


Mix and pack in a percolator, and add 
boiling hot a mixture of 


Loaf sugar...... ». .-- 12 ozs. avdp. 
Distilled water 8 fl. ounces. 


To percolate 1 pint of syrup. 


eeeee eee 


WILD CHERRY SYRUP. 


Wild cherry bark (in coarse 
DOWiGED) secrsicvescssns aos otras 5 ounces. 


Moisten the bark with water and let it 
stand for twenty-four hours in a close ves- 
sel. Then pack it firmly m a percolator, 
and pour water upon it until one pint of 
water is obtained. 

To this add 


BUSAT aor sien ctber eoeess. 28 OUNCES, 
WINTERGREEN SYRUP. 
Oil of wintergreen........ 25 drops. 
Simple syrup..... Balers neae 5 pints. 
Burnt sugar (to color)...... q. 8. 
SARSAPARILLA SYRUP. 
Oil of wintergreen..... - 10 drops 
Oil ofl aniseitsetayusea- aig s> 105 os 
Oil of sassafras..c- never <,<% LOV yrs 
Fluid ext. of sarsaparilla.. 2 ounces. 
Simple syrup... ........ . d pints. 
Powdered ext. of licorice... 4 ounce. 


ANOTHER FORMULA. (Parrish’s.) 


Simple syrup . 4 pints. 
Comp. syrup sarsaparilla 4 fl. ounces. 
Caramel.... - i by 
Oil of wintergreen...... 6 drops. 
Oil of sassafras. . 6 drops. 


MAPLE SYRUP. 


Maple sugar.... , 4 pounds. 
AVEO tSacdtbddlic.: Acdemnseeay ails 


CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 


Best chocolate. ..... oles 
Water... 


... 8 ounces. 

. 2 pints. 

... 4 pounds. 
Mix the chocolate in water, and stir thor- 
oughly over a slow fire. Strain, and add 
the sugar. 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 

Bark of roasted cacao bean 2 ounces. 
Reduce to a moderately fine powder, mix 
with 

SIUADLOMS VLU), eu cee eaters ¢ 2 ounces. 
Pack in a percolator and exhaust with the 


following menstruum at a boiling tempera- 
ture: 


Sugars wie asics 
Water ,.... 


. 12 ounces. 


8 “6 


So as to obtain one pint of syrup. To the 
percolate add, when cold, 


Extract of vanilla..... 2 fl. drachms. 


COFFEE CREAM SYRUP. 


Coffee syrup..... Sa eisteieieipiasehe 
Creare. etaeen als aren Tee 


2 pints. 
1 pint. 


AMBROSIA SYRUP. 


Raspberry syrup...... 
Vanilla syrup..... SSG ind rae 
Hock wine....... ele? ssi OUNCES: 


HOCK AND CLARET SYRUP. 


Hock or claret wine...... Sele PLL. 
SUPE SyNUPecciisc scan ce rec 2 pints. 
SOLFERINO SYRUP. 

BIanay cervaaece cre are Sosecsat2 1 pint. 
Sin pleyS yin eer. ethers cots . 2 pints 
CAPSICUM SYRUP. 

Tinct. of capsicum..... ... 1 ounce. 
DUN PIE Sy LU Prayer cmiee causa 2 pints. 


Heat the syrup, add the tincture, and when 
the alcohol has evaporated, mix immedi- 
ately. 


CHERRY SYRUP. 


Take sour cherries, a convenient quan- 
tity, bruise them in a porcelain, stone or 
wood mortar, to break the stones or pits of 
the fruit; express the juice, set it aside for 
three days to undergo fermentation, and 
proceed according to the directions given 
for strawberry syrup. 


STRAWBERRY SYRUP. 


Use strawberries of a good flavor; do 
not forget that if the berries possess no 
flavor, you cannot expect to obtain a syrup 
of fine flavor. Avoid, also, rotten berries, 
because, unless you do, you may be sure 
to find as flavor the smell of the rotten 
berries in yoursyrup. Mash the fruit in a 
barrel or other suitable vessel by means of 
a pounder, and leave the pulp for twelve 
or twenty-four hours at a temperature be- 
tween 70° and 80°, stir occasionally, press, 
set the juice aside for one night, add for 
every pound avoirdupois of juice one 
ounce avoirdupois of Cologne spirit or de- 
odorized alcohol, mix, set aside for another 
night, and filter through paper. 

For one pound of the filtered juice take 
one and a half pound of A sugar, and 
heat to the boiling point, taking care to re- 
move from the fire or turn off the steam 
as soon as the mixture begins to boil; re- 
move the scum and bottle in perfectly 
clean bottles, rinsed with a little Cologne 
spirit. 

This syrup, as well as those made by the 
same process, is strong enough to be mixed 
with two or three times its weight of simple 
syrup for the soda fountain. 


RASPBERRY SYRUP. 
Proceed as directed for strawberry syrup. 
RASPBERRY SYRUP (artificial). 


Orris root (best)......... - 1 ounce. 
Cochineal...... Deed eS Orachme: 
Tartaric acid....... eee, uc 
WiAteE ore seco cee Acie Boy ODED 


Powder the orris root coarsely together 
with the cochineal, infuse in the water 
with the acid for twenty-four hours; strain 
and add four pounds of sugar, raise to the 
boiling point and again strain. 

PEACH SYRUP. 


Proceed in the same manner as for straw- 
berry syrup. 
BLACKBERRY SYRUP. 
Prepare like either strawberry or mulberry 
syrup. 
ORGEAT SYRUP. 


Sweet almonds........... 8 ounces. 
Bitter almonds..... aor 24 «* 
Sugaricace.e. : ++... 38 pounds, 
‘Water. ig sents Sas - 26 ounces. 
Orange flower water...... Am iss 


Blanch the almonds, rub them in a mor- 
tar to a fine paste with twelve ounces of 
the sugar and two ounces of the water. 


WHOLE NUMBER, 245. 


Mix the paste with the remainder of the 
water, strain with strong expression, add 
the remainder of the sugar, and dissolve it 
with the aid of a gentle heat. Lastly, add 


the orange flower water and strain the 
syrup again. 
CATAWBA SYRUP. 
Simple syrup.:.\....:2. +. £: pint: 
Catawba Wine. .....:..0.000. Arif 
MILK PUNCH SYRUP. 
Simple syrup...... Sictaciois ee Lupints 
Brand yjateeiise «ites ee .... 8 ounces. 
JaMalGasTUM<. .cesee ste. es Sore 
Creams Sylup wee asi) feels cl- 1 pint 
CHAMPAGNE SYRUP. 
Rhine:wine. .Gheise's«tatk 2 pints. 
Brand yiss ose sis tested stttete ke 2 ounces. 
Sherny danse seat adie cetaes © 1 ounce 
Granulated sugar........ .- 3 pounds. 
Dissolve the sugar without heat. 
SHERRY COBBLER SYRUP. 
SHEMIVWANES cdo setosat atlas, ae 1 pint 
Simple syrup Wen eh cecil Udi 
Lemon cut in thin slices...... No. 1 
Macerate twelve hours and strain. 
EXCELSIOR SYRUP. 
Simple SyluUp. lakes sas oc 1 pint. 


Syrup of wild cherry bark. 4 ounces. 


Portwine sv msi.ias closet Ae 4 ounces. 
FANCY SYRUP. 
Vanillassyrup ares as. 0. - 2 pints. 
Pineapple‘syrup. ...2...... 8 ounces. 
Raspberry syrup.......... Sou6s 


CURRANT SYRUP. 
Proceed as for strawberry syrup. 
FRAMBOISE CURRANT SYRUP. 


Raspberry syrup..... . 1 pint. 
CUTT ANE SYTUp meen sae 4 pints. 


CAPILLAIRE (MAIDENHATR) SYRUP. 


WiriGlonliciihe Se Goboe thos = 8 ounces, 
Boiling water.............. d pints. 

Orange flower water....... 4 ounces. 
PAUP Al teys case mae iareer sees. -ucsuists sufficient. 


Infuse the maidenhair in the boiling water; 
when nearly cold, press out and filter the 
liquid, add to it the orange flower water, 
and dissolve in it sugar, in the proportion 
of seven ounces to each four fluid ounces 
of liquid. 

ORANGE FLOWER SYRUP. 


Orange flower water...... 1 pint. 
Granulated sugar......... 28 ounces. 
Dissolve without heat. 
CINNAMON SYRUP. 
Oil offeimnamon:: 3... 30 minims. 
Carbonate of magnesia... 60 grains. 
W ater stes.ait ahve 2 pints. 


Sugar, granulated... . 56 ounces. 
Rub the oil first with the carbonate of 
magnesia, then with the water gradually 
added, and filter through paper. In the 
filtrate dissolve the sugar without heat. 


TO MAKE THE 8YRUPS FROTHY., 


To each gallon of syrup, add from two 
to four ounces of gum arabic dissolved in 
its own weight of water. 


ooo is 
A Good Kalsomine. 


Pur four pounds of Paris white ina pail, 
cover it with cold water, and let it stand 
over night. Into a tin kettle put a handful 
of glue, and cover with cold water; in the 
morning set the glue on the stove, and add 
enough warm water to make a quart, and 
stir until dissolved; add the glue to the 
Paris white; stir well and add enough 
warm water to make a pail three quarters 
full; then add bluing, a little at a time; 
stir well until it is very slightly bluish. 
Use a good brush; go over one place in the 
wall until it is thoroughly wet; if your 
brush dries quickly add more warm water, 
| as the mixture is too thick; the brush must 


be kept wet, 
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On Tincture of Columbo, with Remarks | 
upon the Injurious Influence of Light | 


on some Preparations, etc. 
[For The Druggists’ Circular.] 
BY J. B. MOORE. 


Aut who have made tincture of columbo 
by the officinal process, are aware of the 
difficulties attending it, and the unsatis- 
factory results. In the first place, the 
menstruum is too weak, and in the second 
place, the powder directed is too fine. _ 

Columbo, as is well known, contains 
among its constituents, a large proportion 
of albuminous matter, which is very soluble 
in sO aqueous a menstruum as diluted 
alcohol, and which, consequently, causes 
the tincture to become loaded with inert 
matter, rendering it very prone to change 
and deposit, aud also to become cloudy, etc. 

Sensible of the importance of keeping 
the alcoholic strength of all tonic tinctures 
down to the minimum consistent with 
their highest therapeutic qualities, and 
pharmaceutic integrity and perfection, I 
endeavored to overcome the objectionable 
features in the officinal formula, without 
increasing the alcoholic strength of the 
preparation; but in this was not successful. 
To obtain a preparation that would be 
stable, not deposit, but remain bright and 
clear (qualities so desirable), and to devise 
a process that would be practically unob- 
jectionable, I found that it would be neces- 
sary to slightly increase the alcoholic 
strength, and change somewhat the char- 
acter of the menstruum. I therefore turned 
my attention to that expedient, and after 
a number of experiments have adopted the 
following formula, which seems to afford 
an excellent preparation. 


Take: 

Pulv. columbo, No. 20.........40z., troy. 
PIC OMOMR a iene rem igtearte che oles 22 fl. oz. 
GV Cerin Se wig emianigek oe ups 

WAGON aycbicmy sierautle aaratehtgeteia le aa 54 fl. oz. 


Alcohol, dil. q. s. 

Mix the alcohol, glycerin, and water, 
moisten the powdered columbo with the 
mixture, pack in a close vessel, and set 
aside to macerate for six hours; then pack 
it in a glass funnel prepared for percola- 
tion, and gradually pour upon it the re- 
mainder of the menstruum, and when this 
has passed from the surface, continue the 
percolation with diluted alcohol, until 
thirty-two fluid ounces of tincture are 
obtained. 

The slight excess of the menstruum pro- 
per, directed in the formula, is intended to 
form astratum which will, in a measure, pre- 
vent the intermixture of the auxiliary men- 
struum (dilute alcohol) with the percolate. 

The short preliminary maceration allows 
the powder time to become thoroughly 
saturated and to swell, and it is, therefore, 
less likely to cause trouble in percolation, 
besides insuring a more thorough exhaus- 
tion of the drug. The powder, after being 
moistened to the proper degree, is often 
found, at the expiration of the preliminary 
maceration, too dry, and it is necessary to 
remoisten it slightly before packing it for 
percolation. 

When the powder 1s packed with proper 
care (not too tightly), percolation proceeds 
nicely, and the tincture obtained is bright 
and clear and, I believe, will remain per- 
manently so. 

I have three samples of this tincture, 
two of which were made by the above 
formula, and the other was made by a 
slight modification of it. They have stood 
since last October, and remain perfectly 
transparent; two of them are without any 
deposit, but the other contains a slight 
one, not sufficient, however, to be of any 
consequence. 

But why this one should deposit at all, 
and the others remain perfectly unchanged, 
I cannot tell, unless it is because it has 
been kept exposed in a white glass (ordin- 
ary shop bottle), while the others had been 
incidentally placed in what are known as 
““government”’ quart bottles, of colored 
glass. I am, therefore, inclined to the 
belief that light has been the principal cause 
of deposit in this case, as it so frequently is 
in the case of many other tinctures. 

The alcoholic strength of the tincture of 
columbo, as prepared by the above formula, 
is somewhat greater than that of the offi- 
cinal formula; yet, this increase of strength 
is of but little, if any, consequence. In 
the maximum dose (a tablespoonful) there 
are but about forty minims; while in the 
minimum dose (a teaspoonful) there are 
only about ten minims more of spirit than 
the same dose of the officinal tincture 
contains. Besides, it is seldom that the 
tincture of columbo is ever prescribed 


alone; I cannot recall an instance 1n my 
experience. It is generally associated in 
tonic mixtures, diluted with syrups or 
aqueous liquids, so that the dose of the tinct- 


ure itself rarely ever exceeds a teaspoonful. | 


It was, I think, an oversight in our Phar- 
macopeeia to direct so fine a powder as No. 
50 for this tincture. 

When a weak spirit is used in the per- 
colation of any drug, as, for example, co- 
Jumbo, rhubarb, gentian, senega, etc., which 
contain a large proportion of albuminous, 


mucilaginous or gummy matter, a too fine | 


powder should be avoided. When a coarse 
powder is used, the menstruum has _ better 
play, and the active principles are more 
thoroughly exhausted, while the inert and 
objectionable matters are left behind. I was 
forcibly impressed with this fact, several 
years ago, during a series of experiments 
in devising an improved formula for syrup 
of senega, which was published, with some 
practical hints upon the subject, in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, pages 229 
and 302, 1870. 

In such cases, when a too fine powder is 
used, the menstruum soon becomes sur- 
charged with soluble inert matter, which 
prevents the ready and thorough permea- 
tion of the drug particles, and at the same 
time blunts, as it were, its solvent action, 
in consequence of which the residue in 
the percolator is often left rich in the 
active principles of the drug. Every ob- 
serving pharmaceutist, I presume, who has 
had much experience in percolation, has 
witnessed this condition of things. 

I always have been, and am still an 
advocate of fine powders for percolation 
whenever they are admissible, and es- 
pecially when a highly concentrated solu- 
tion of the active principle of the drug is 
required, as in fluid extracts, ete. 

It should be our aim to endeavor not only 
to increase the stability, and improve the 
flavor and appearance of a number of our 
officinal tinctures, syrups, etc., which are 
yet needing amendment, but we should 
also endeavor to simplify and render the 
mode of their manufacture more easy to 
manage, so that even the young and inex- 
perienced pharmaceutist may make his 
own preparations with ease and certainty. 

No one will attempt to deny that the offi- 
cinal formula for tincture of columbo is 
open to criticism. and needs improvement, 
and if the formula proposed in this paper 
should be found, after a fair trial, to be 
faulty and is not satisfactory, I hope that 
some brother pharmaceutist may offer a 
better one. 

I would here remark that many of our 
officinal tinctures might be very much im- 
proved in flavor, and thus rendered more 
palatable, by the addition of some aromatic 
substance or substances, without in the 
least interfering with their therapeutic 
value. In fact, I believe that in many in- 
stances their medicinal properties and use- 
fulness would be greatly enhanced by their 
improved flavor. There are several of our 
officinal tinctures so insupportably bitter 
and disagreeable as to forbid their employ- 
ment alone; the subject of this paper 
being one of that number. Why the tinc- 
tures of columbo, cinchona, jalap, serpen- 
taria, quassia, hops, lupuline, ete., should 
be made without the least addition of any- 
thing to conceal their taste, I cannot see. 

This subject, I think, is worthy the at- 
tention of the next Committee of Revision 
of our Pharmacopeeia. 

There is nothing in my experience so 
potent, and at the same time so wholly 
unobjectionable for the purpose of covering 
the taste of bitter tonics and many other 
unpalatable medicines, as the orange flavor, 
but it must not be in the form of the 
dried peel, and the fresh peel is often 
difficult to procure at the moment needed, 
and is expensive, as the entire fruit has to 
be paid for; besides, the bitter principle of 
the peel counteracts, in a measure, its 
flavoring power. 

I have found the oil of orange the most 
delicious, convenient, and eligible form of 
orange flavor for all purposes of this kind. 
It imparts a rich and strong impression. 

In making tinctures, the oil should be 
thoroughly mixed, in the proper proportion, 
directly with the powdered drug before 
the latter is moistened for percolation, and 
the whole percolated in the usual manner. 
In this way the percolate will become more 
thoroughly saturated, and a weak spirit 
can thus be made to take up and hold in 
solution a larger proportion of the oil than 
it can by simple solution. After the tincture 
has been completed, if it is found that an 
excess of oil has been used, the tincture 
should be filtered. I have adopted this 


plan for the last fifteen years in making 
elixirs and other preparations in which I 
have employed essential oils, and am per- 
fectly satisfied of its advantages. 


Oil of orange can always be kept fresh | 


and sweet by mixing it immediately with 
an equal volume of stronger alcohol, and 
keeping it in small well stopped bottles 
in a cool place, in the cellar, secluded from 
the light. 

The great mistake with many in the use 
of oil of orange for flavoring, has been 
either in using an oil of inferior quality, 
or in combining it with other flavoring in- 
gredients. There are, of course, some 
instances in which such addition may be 
of advantage, but in the great majority of 
of cases the oil should be used alone. 

Above I have referred to the injurious 
influence of light upon some medicinal 
preparations. I will here continue my re- 
marks upon that subject. 

I have observed for years the impaired 
flavor of certain essences and medicinal 
spirits, induced by long exposure to light, 
and especially have found the change 
rapid in summer weather, or in a heated 
atmosphere. 

All of our essences and solutions of vol- 
atile oils, such, for instance, as essence of 
lemon, peppermint, comp. spirit of ju- 
niper, ete., imperatively demand, for the 
perfect preservation of their virgin excel- 
lence of flavor, their color as well as medi- 
cinal qualities, perfect seclusion from light. 
Many of our tinctures, chemical solutions, 
syrups, etc., claim the same protection. 

Cologne water, bay rum, and many other 
articles in the perfumery line are also often 
not only liable to become bleached, and 
their delicacy of odor to be very much im- 
paired by long exposure to light, but I have 
even had cologne and bay rum become so 
completely changed by exposure to strong 
light in my windows as to lose entirely 
their identity, and become exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and repulsive. 

All such preparations should be kept in 
bottles of colored glass, if it were practica- 
ble, to insure their perfect preservation 
under the variable conditions to which 
they may be subjected. 

The artificial coloring matter in all such 
preparations seems to conduce to these 
changes, under the influence of light and 
heat. 

If pharmaceutists would take the trouble 
to provide themselves with suitable bottles 
of colored glass, in which to keep all 
preparations which are known to be inju- 
riously affected by exposure to light, I 
believe that much might be done towards 
increasing their stability and preserving 
their medicinal qualities, as well as preserv- 
ing a more normal and uniform color of 
many preparations. 

All new stores could be fitted with all 
necessary colored bottles without scarcely 
any additional expense. 

Philadelphia, April, 1877. 
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Solution of Sesquichloride of Iron. 
To The Druggists’ Circular ; 

So frequent have been the complaints 
concerning the officinal directions for the 
solution of the sesquichloride of iron 
(called in the U. 8. P. solution of chloride 
of iron), that Iam tempted to communi- 
cate to you my method, in answer to one 
of the numerous queries appearing in your 
columns. 

I will preface by a few remarks on 
muriatic acid and the formula for solution 
of sesquichloride of iron, U. 8. P. Various 
authorities, while they agree as to the 
specific gravity of medicinal muriatic acid, 
that is 1°16, variously estimate the percent- 
age of acid gas contained therein. 

Phillips, quoted in the United States Dis- 
pensatory, says that the British medicinal 
acid, when it has the sp. gr. 1°16 contains 
rather more than 33°9 per cent. of acid gas. 
Ure, quoted in the same place, says muri- 
atic acid sp. gr. 1°16 contains 32°213 per 
cent. of acid gas. Parrish’s Pharmacy, 
last edition, says muriatic acid sp. gr. 1°16 
contains 31°8 per cent. of acid gas. In 
practice, I have frequently found the 
medicinal acid to have a sp. gr. of only 
1:13, which, according to Ure’s table, found 
in United States Dispensatory, contains 
only 26°504 per cent. of acid gas. 

Taking the atomic weights as guides, 
one finds that Ure’s estimate is correct; 
when 11 troy ounces of muriatic acid 1°16 
are taken to effect the solution of sufficient 
iron, two fluid drachms of the resulting 
solution of sesquichloride of iron, diluted 
with water, and treated with ammonia in 
excess, give a precipitate which, after be- 
ing washed, dried, and ignited, weighs 29 


grains, as stated in the Pharmacope@ia 


OT. 
1860. It is necessary, as a prelimi 4 
step to this preparation, to get muriatic 
acid, sp. gr. 116, or, in default of this, to 
estimate by Ure’s table how much acid 9 
the kind at hand must be taken to equal 
it; and that will be found to be no ineon.! 
siderable quantity, as, for instance, when 
using acid of sp. gr. 1°13, instead of re. 
quiring only 174 troy ounces to the finished) 
product, it will be necessary to take more 
than 21 troy ounces of the acid. The 
strength of nitric acid can be determined 
in the same way from Ure’s table, given, 
in United States Dispensatory under the| 
appropriate head. 

These requisites having been attended to, 
it remains to weigh out exactly the amount 
of iron which must be dissolved to make 
the finished preparation. There is moreip 
this than at first sight appears, for if the 
officinal directions of heating the acid ip 
contact with the iron, after the firg 
violent effervescence ceases, be followed, 
the strength of the uncombined acid js 
rapidly decreased by the heat until, baving 
reached a sp. gr. of 1:1, it boils, and aj 
this point contains only 20°888 per cent, of 
acid gas. This fact the average apothe. 
cary ignores, recollecting only that there 
is an excess of iron ordered in the officinal 
formula, and caring nothing about it, de 
cants his solution of chloride of iron from 
the undissolved wire, and proceeds te 
sesquichloridize it according to directions; 
but when finished, his solution is sadly de: 
ficient in iron and wofully strong in acids, 
as many a poor patient’s teeth will show. 

In another point the British Pharma, 
copeia has the advantage of ours; for i! 
we interpret ‘‘until effervescence ceases’ 
to mean exactly what it does, and not whai 
you, in your April number, say, a montt| 
may elapse before the consummation i 
reached, and before that time the over 
taxed acid has dissolved all the chloride oj) 
iron it can hold in solution, and the exces 
crystallizes on the card teeth, thereby pre 
venting the solution of a further portior 
of the wire. This suggests the additiono 
water, as in British Pharmacopeeia, ti 
hold the chloride in solution. 

Having given reasons for some of thi 
deviations from the officinal directions, | 
leave it to the intelligent apothecary to ap 
preciate the others, and proceed to givem 
formula: 


Iron wire or card teeth.1800 grains. 
Muriatic acid, sp.gr.1°16..174 troy oz. 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1°42... sufficient. 
Boiling distilled water.... e 
Put the card teeth into a flask with 1 
fluid ounces of boiling distilled water 
Mix 11 troy ounces of muriatic acid, §p| 
gr. 1°16, or its equivalent of the acid availa’ 
ble, with one anda half troy ounces 0 
nitric acid, 1°42, or its equivalent in weake 
acid, and add the mixture in successiv 
portions of one or two fluid ounces, t) 
the card teeth and water (always ceasin) 
to add if the evolution of nitrous acid ga 
becomes copious), until all is added. 
the flask aside in a warm place until th] 
iron is completely dissolved, which wil 
be in about 24 or 30 hours from the time 0) 
commencing the operation. Heat th 
solution, in a sufficiently large evaporatin’ 
dish, to the boiling point, pour in 54 to) 
ounces of muriatic acid, sp. gr. 1:16, ori! 
equivalent, and nitric acid one and aha) 
fluid ounces, or sufficient to perchloridiz) 
all the iron chloride in the solution. The) 
evaporate or boil down the solution to si 
fluid ounces, or even less, if necessary, 
free it from nitric acid; add the tr 
maining troy ounce of muriatic acid, §} 
gr. 1°16, or its equivalent, and distille 
water sufficient to make the liquid measu! 
one pint. au 
I have just tested mine, made by thi 
method, and find in it no trace of nitt 
acid or proto-chloride of iron, and it is@ 
actly of the Pharmacopeeia specific gravit} 
The object of adding the reserved portio 
of muriatic last is apparent, inasmuch | 
it isneeded to insure the retention in soll 
tion of the sesquichloride of iron, aD 
serves to produce the muriatic ether intl 
tincture of perchloride of- iron; if it wel 
added with the 54 troy ounces which a 
used in perchloridizing the chloride ( 
iron, it would be expelled from the soli 
tion by the subsequent evaporation. Whe 
larger quantities are operated on, 
quantity of water added to the card teel 
may be somewhat diminished. Prof. . 
Faris Moore says it is the only formula } 
which iron wire is used, by which he ¢é 
make the above solution in less than t 
days. JoHN P. PIQUETT. 
Baltimore, Md, . 
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‘Shrysophanic Acid and 


LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., F.L.8. 


; BY Ww. 
| Iritbe of any consequence to procure 
this acid in quantity for use in the treat- 
ment of skin or other diseases, there is a 
much more plentiful and much cheaper 
source of supply than any of those men- 
hioned by recent writers in the British 
Me sdical Journal. No doubt it occurs in 
Inedicinal rhubarb, Goa powder, and sen- 
1a leaves, as various writers in the said 
Journal point out. These articles, how- 
hver, from which it is produced by chemi- 
hal means, are of foreign growth, are scarce 
in the drug market, and are, therefore, 
nore o1 less costly. On the other hand, 


the acid 1s to be found in, and may be ex- | 


lracted with ease, I have every reason to 
believe, from, an indigenous plant that 
necurs literally everywhere, the cost of 
ivhich is naa that of collecting and 
Meaning it. 1 allude to the common yel- 
low w all lichen—the Physcia parietina, L., 
if botanists. To chrysophanic acid the said 
‘lichen owes its beautiful color, as do cer- 
‘ain other lichens, such as Placodium ele- 
rans, Link, and Chlorea vulpina, L. So 
‘bundant is it in the first-named lichen, 
'vyhich has been its usual source of supply 
'o chemists, and so long has it been known 
lo chemists as oneof the products of that 
fommon lichen, that it has been more 
amiliar to them as Parietinic, than as chry- 
lophanic acid—synonyms being Parietin 


ind parietic acid—all ‘so named from the | 


ipecific designation of the lichen, parie- 
ina, wall-growing. The very abundance 
bf Physcia parietint, on walls, on rocks 
ind stones of all kinds, on house roofs, 
tate posts, fences, trees, and shrubs in all 
pe three kingdoms, and all the lowland 
harts of them, and the care and cheapness 
v ith which it may be collected, may, how- 
iver, operate to its disadvantage. For 
‘bout a quarter of a century I have been 
bressing on the attention alike of chemists, 
»harmaceutists, and physicians, as emi- 
hently deserving their attention, the medi- 
linal products der ivable from lichen ns, and 
save done so in vain. The same kind of 
eglect has been shown as regards the pro- 
ucts of the fungi and alge, as well as of 
‘ur highest forms of vegetation that are 
hdigenous, and apparently because they 
re so. Indubitably the proverb that 
Far away fowls have fair feathers” is as 
cue of fashions in medicine as of fashions 
if other kinds. 
| Now the fact is that our own indigenous 
chens abound in products that have been, 
r might be, used in medicine: some of 
nem as substitutes for, or rivals to, such 
labstances as quinine and salicin. Not 
jaly do they give us starches and mucil- 
zes, alcohols, and other products, which, 
jowever serviceableto man, are non-medi- 
nal, or may be so considered, but lichens 
teld also—to the ingenuity of the chemist 
-acid or other principles that are tonic, 
sbrifuge, antiperiodic, astringent, anthel- 
intic, or purgative, just as they furnish 
so a series of splendid dyes that continue 
» stand their ground against the aniline 
lors of recent introduction. In connec- 
on with these valuable dyes, and also 
ith their use as food for man or other 
himals, lichens have been made the sub- 
ict of repeated investigations by chemists, 
viefly continental. In this country, Dr. 
‘enhouse, of London, and Dr. Schunck, of 
‘anchester, both Fellows of the Royal 
ciety, have distinguished themselves by 
.eir researches on lichen products of the 
wtorial class. Little, however, has been 
me in reference to the use of lichen pro- 
icts in medicine, though not a few mono- 
raphs of a general kind have been 
iblished, chiefly in Germany, Sweden, or 
her continental countries. As much, 
prhaps, is known of’ parietinic, now de- 
‘ribed as chrysophanic, acid as of any 
her lichen product that has been used, or 


‘at has been proposed for use, in medi- | 


jae. Its application to the treatment of 
(in diseases would appear to be compara- 
rely recent, but it is far from being the 
ost important application that may be 
jade of it. Many years ago it was brought 
rward as a rival of quinine; and it has 
t to be decided, indeed, what are its 
rative virtues, if any, whether externally 
plied or internally administered. 


id properties of parietinic acid is unques- 
mably due to its brilliance as a coloring 
utter. Our present knowledge amounts 
ainly to the following: 

The name “chrysophanic acid” was 
ven it by Rochleder and Heldt, the Ger- 
in chemists who dirst properly studied its 


THE D R UGGISTS’ 


|Much of what we know of the nature | 


CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


eres In so far, aatuen: as it ‘is 
better known generally as a product of 


Russian and East Indian rhubarb, the acid 
in question has also been denominated 
Rhéin, or Rheie acid, and Rhabuarbarin 
There is asubstance knownas Rhewmin and 
thubarbaric acid, aswell as Parmecia yel- 
low, which may or may not be identical 
with echrysophanic acid. For Physciaparie- 
tina is described as containing two yellow 
coloring matters, one of which is non- 
crystallizable (W.) 
The composition of chrysophanic acid, 
according to different chemists, is— 


C,oH:03 (Rochleder and Heldt). 
Ci0H 06 (Pereira). 

C,.H.0; - 

CG... .O. (Gregory). 


Its general characters are these: It occurs 
in golden-yellow crystals (Gregory), but 
Pereira describes the pure acid as granular 
and not crystalline. With solution of am- 
monia or potash it yields a splendid red 
color. Its salts, while red in solution, are 
blue or violet when dry (Gregory). If the 
potash solution be evaporated to dryness, 
the red changes to violet and blue. Chry- 
sophanic acid, therefore is, from one point 
of view, a yellow coloring matter, from 
which is derived a secondary red dye, 
known as Parmelia red (W.) 

Among the synonyms of chrysophanic 
acid, I find ‘‘ usnic acid,” just as ‘‘ parie- 
tine” is given as a synonym of usnic acid. 
In both cases there is probably mistake or 
confusion—as usnie acid, which was also 
examined and described by Rochleder and 
Heldt, occurs in a different series of lich- 
ens. It may, however, occur sometimes in 
the same lichens with chrysophanic acid. 
So far as colorific properties are concerned, 
its character is similar to that of chryso- 
phanic acid. The latter acid is also liable 
to be confounded with Vulpinic acid. 
which occurs in two of the same lichens 
that contain chrysophanic acid—Chlorea 
vulpina, and Physcia parietina; in which 
case it is at present impossible to deter- 
mine the part played by vulpinic acid in 
the vivid coloration of the lichen thallus.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. 
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Cryolite and its Uses.* 


THE natural deposits of cryolite of any 
importance, as far as known, are in the Ural 
mountains, between Russia and Siberia, and 
on the western coast of Greenland, the lat- 
ter being the great source of our cryolite 
and the only place where it is mined and 
exported to any great extent. The deposits 
at Miask, in the Ural mountains, are com- 
paratively small and quite impure, in 
combination with mica, fluor-spar, etc., 
and being so far from civilization—in a 
mountainous wilderness, with very poor 
natural facilities for transportation, they 
have not as yet been of any particular use 
to the world. 

The Greenland deposits are remarkably 
pure and quite accessible. The veins, of 
a depth of 80 feet usually, are near the sur- 
face and extend along the cliffs for many 
hundred feet. At this place the Danish 
government has established a colony, and 
the mineral is extensively mined and ship- 
ped to Denmark, and also to the United 
States. It was first brought to notice by a 
missionary who took specimens to Copen- 
hagen, where it was analyzed and after- 
ward imported as a source of crude soda 
for use in the manufacture of soaps. 

Cryolite is a beautiful mineral. It gen- 
erally occurs in great white masses, par- 
tially transparent, of a crystalline structure, 
and has very much the appearance of snow- 
ice, from which it has undoubtedly received 
its name, the Greek word sryos signifying 
ice. Cryolite has come to be quite an item 
of commerce in this country, and is now 
imported in quantities of many thousand 
tons yearly. For this purpose many ves- 
sels are employed. It is not often that a 
vessel can make more than one voyage a 
season, on account of the floating ice in 
the northern waters. So it must neces- 

arily take quite a fleet to get out sufficient 
cryolite to supply the great demand. As 
imported to this country, the mineral con- 
tains very few impurities. In fact, I 
believe there is a contract with the Danish 
government, and only a certain percentage 
of impurities is allowed. Each cargo is 
inspected before unloading, and if not up 
to the standard is rejected. When it is 
mined at a good depth, say 80 or 100 feet 
from the surface, it is very pure, whole 
cargoes containing but 4 per cent. of im- 


* By Willis G. Brenton, Ph.G., in the Journal of 
Pharmacy. 


purities. Tr some of the mines, as they 
descend, the mineral becomes of a darker 
color. But a peculiarity about it is that on 
exposure, or when subjected to heat, the 
color is entirely dissipated, leaving the 
cryolite perfectly pure. The impurities of 
cryolite generally consist of carbonate of 
iron and sulphides of copper, iron and lead, 
the latter in very pretty crystals. In some 
specimens traces of gold and several rare 
metals have been found, and quartz crys- 
tals occur often in connection with it. 

Cryolite chemically considered, is a 
double salt of aluminum and sodium with 
fluorine, the formula being 3NaF. AIF; 
(Bloxam’s chemistry). It can be artificial- 
ly prepared by mixing calcined alumina 
and carbonate of soda with an excess of 
hydrofluoric acid. 

Cryolite is not very hard, and can be 

easily reduced to a fine powder. In this 
condition, mixed with sand in the propor- 
tions of one part to three or four of sand, 
it has come into use in the manufacture of 
a beautiful white glass or porcelain ware, 
which is easily moulded and cut and is re- 
markable for its tenacity. > 

It could be used for many purposes if 
the advantages were sufficient to pay the 
difference in cost of importation. 

As a source of soda, it is very profitable 
on account of the large percentage which 
it contains (about 35 per cent.) and the ease 
with which it isseparated. The alumina 
present in it is no smallitem, and is now 
extensively used in the manufacture of the 
alum salts, which, as prepared from cryo- 
lite, are quite free from iron, generally 
containing but a trace. In the manufac- 
ture of the metal aluminum, cryolite has 
been used to a certain degree. But the 
process of isolation is not perfect, and I 
believe does not pay very well. Cryolite 
is insoluble in water, but when long 
boiled with lime, decomposition gradually 
takes place. It is fusible at a red heat, and 
on cooling forms a kind of glass, which is 
slightly soluble in water. To thoroughly 
separate the mineral into its constituents 
it is first necessary to convert it into a 
soluble compound, which is readily accom- 
plished, in a large way, by first bringing it 
to a very fine state of division by passing 
it through a crusher, then through several 
mills of different degrees of fineness, after 
which it is passed through sieves and bolt- 
ing cloth, making it as fine as flour. It is 
then mixed with about an equal weight of 
lime, and calcined at a dull red heat in a 
reverberatory furnace for several hours, 
when it assumes a grayish appearance, 
being decomposed into insoluble fluoride 
of calcium and soluble aluminate of sodi- 
um, besides a small percentage of carbon- 
ate and hydrate of sodium. These are 
then separated from the fluoride of calcium 
by lixiviation with hot water. 

On passing carbonic acid gas through the 
solution, the acid unites with the soda, 
and the alumina is precipitated, leaving 
carbonate of sodium in solution. Alumi- 
nate of sodium is now manufactured to a 
considerable extent, and is used in the 
place of soda and potash lye in the making 
of soaps, and is considered superior to 
either as a detergent. Fluoride of calcium, 
the by-product in the manufacture of soda 
from cryolite, is used in large quantities as 
a flux in the reduction of iron, gold and 
other metals. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, the process of making soda from 
eryolite has many advantages over the old 
process of making it from barilla, the ash 
of marine plants “of southern Eur ope, or 
from kelp, the ash of sea weeds. It gen- 
erally takes about 24 tons of sea weed to 
make one ton of barilla or kelp. The per- 
centage of soda in barilla is 25 per cent., 
and in kelp not over 7 per cent. They are 
used only in the manufacture of iodine 
now. About the year 1804, Leblanc dis- 
covered and introduced the process of 
making soda from sea salt or chloride of 
sodium. It is rather complicated, and con- 
sists of heating the salt with sulphuric acid 
to form sulphate of sodium, roasting this 
with limestone to convert it into an impure 
carbonate, which is afterward washed and 
purified. The extensive soda manufactor- 
ies of England all make it from salt by this 
or similar processes, producing bicarbonate 
often containing more impurities and a 
smaller percentage of carbonic acid than 
that produced in this country from 
cryolite. 


Ooo 
Hydrobromic Acid. 

Tue following extract from a paper by 
Dr. J. Milner Fothergill in the Aritish 
Medical Journal, answers several queries 
lately received from our correspondents: 
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The formula fur the production of the 
acid in quantities of two quarts, is as fol- 
lows: Dissolve % x., 3 vj., gr. xxviij. of 
bromide of potassium in four pints of 
water, then add 3 xiij., 3 j., gr. xxxvij. 
of tartaric acid. The bitartrate of potash 
is precipitated and the hydrobromic acid 
remains in a clear, bright, almost colorless 
fluid, possessing an acid taste and the ordi- 
nary ‘acid prope erties as well as the pec uliar 
properties of bromide of potassium, as 
compared with any other salt of potash. 


“The accuracy of this last statement 
may be challenged by some readers; I will, 
therefore, briefly relate the conclusions ar- 
rived at after atwelve months’ experience of 
the drug. It certainly does prevent the oc- 
currence of headache, after each dose of 
quinine, in those who before had _ to desist 
from taking quinine for that reason. It is, 
perhaps, not invariably successful, but its 
power is very marked. It also prevents the 
fulness felt in the head by some persons, 
especially those laboring under cerebral 
anzmia, after doses of. iron. It is also 
useful after nervous conditions, and, with 
quinine, is excellent in those cases when 
there is much nervous exhaustion from ex- 
cessive indulgence in tea or in alcoho]l— 
this having been tried in a case of nervous 
excitability and sleeplessness where there 

had been much resort to chloral hydrate. 
“Tn forms of excited action of the heart, 
connected with general nervous excitability 
or nervous exhaustion, hydrobromic acid 
is most useful; given with quinine (of 
which it is a capital solvent) and digitalis, 
it gives better results than bromide of 

potassium and digitalis.” Be % = 
“In all hy sterical conditions connected 
with ovarian excitement, it seems to have 
all the properties of bromide of potassium. 
It is equally useful in the vomiting of 
pregnancy, and seems to exercise quite as 


powerful an influence over acts of re- 
flex origin as does the bromide. It is es- 


pecially adapted for the relief of menor- 
rhagia associated with sexual excitement, 
and is even more effective here than the 
bromides themselves. It is also of use in 
whooping-cough,and combines conveniently 
with quinine, forming an effective measure 
in this troublesome affection; with spirit 
of chloroform and syrup of squill, it forms 
a most agreeable cough mixture of no mean 
potency. It is also of use in case of cough 
of reflex origin. When there is gastric ir- 
ritability, it is the most useful of all acids, 
possessing the usual properties of acids 
generally and of the bromine as well. 

“The dose of the acid, prepared as 
above, is one drachm as afull dose. Half 
a drachm is the dose I ordinarily employ. 
Hydrobromic acid has the further advan- 
tage of not producing the troublesome 
eruption so often the result of doses of the 
bromide of potassium, at least so far as my 
experience has yet extended. There are 
many qualities about this acid to render it 
a useful member in our therapeutical ar- 
mamentarium. Dr. Wade (Peninsular 
Jour. of Med., February, 1875) states that it 
is useful in the treatment of fever, It would 
seem the acid par eacellence when there is 
much cerebral excitement in pyretic af- 
fections; but of this I have no personal 
experience.” 


—e-o* 


New Method of Preparing Soda from 
Common Salt. 


H. GRUNEBERG and J. Vorster propose 
the following method: Salt and alumina 
are mixed with water toa pulp, and the 
mass is dried, broken into small pieces and 
treated with steam heated to dryness. 
Hydrochloric acid then escapes, and 
sodium aluminate remains behind; the 
latter is freed from admixture by laxivia- 
tion, and either decomposed by means of 
carbonic acid or with caustic lime. 

Instead of alumina, ferric oxide or an 
other metallic oxide may be used. If 

caustic potash is to be prepared, the com- 
mon salt is to be replaced by potassium 
chloride.—Dingler Pol. Jour. 


5 i ae 
Alcohol and Cold. 


given to the Good Tem- 

English arctic expedition, 
Mr. William Malley, of the Alert, in re- 
lating his experiences, said that, among 
the few men who escaped scurvy, and did 
any sledging worthy of notice, were foun 
tectotallers, “who enjoyed perfect immunity 
from all sickness, establishing beyond the 
shadow of doubt that the intense cold of 
the polar regions could be well endurcd 
without stimulants, 
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Alcohol in Statu Nascendi. 
BY H. ENDEMANN, PH.D. 


Ir is a well known fact that substances, 
ready formed, frequently do not unite, 
while, if they are in statu nascendi, they 
may readily do so, and it would, therefore, 
be useless to give the facts, which I in- 
ended to produce in the following note, if 
they did not have an important bearing on 
{the practical application of a substance, 
which has of late been brought to the 
knowledge of the general public as an ex- 
cellent preservative—salicylic acid. 

During the early part of this year I had 
occasion to introduce a new process for the 
manufacture of vinegar. 

To circumvent the oppressive tax on 
alcohol and whiskey, which are used for 
the manufacture of colorless vinegar, a 
mash is made, fermented, and converted 
to vinegar in the ordinary way. The sour 
mash is then distilled in order to obtain a 
colorless article free from foreign sub- 
stances. 

Practically, of course, the fermentation 
is never a complete one, on account of the 
protective power of the alcohol for the 
sugar, which can only be entirely ferment- 
ed by very long treatment, which, ina 
manufactory where thousands of gallons 
had to be fermented daily, was found im- 
practicable. 

The consequence was, that the sour 
mash would, after some days’ standing, 
ferment anew; but the result of this fer- 
mentation was not alcohol, but acetic 
ether. 

Diluted alcohol and acetic acid mixed 
can remain ununited for a considerable 
time; but if the alcohol is in statu nascendi, 
the combination of alcohol and acetic acid 
is produced at once. 

This fact, which was known to me, en- 
abled me easily to understand a peculiar 
process which had been going on in a 
wine, which had been treated by authority 
of Neubauer with salicylic acid. 


Neubauer had stated that wine may be 
preserved by the addition of from 20 to 60 
mgs. of salicylic acid to the litre. This 
would represent about one part in 50,000 
parts, or one part in 16,000 parts. 


A manufacturer of wine in the southern 
part of New Jersey, where extensive vine- 
yards are to be found, had sold a keg of 
wine containing twelve gallons. The wine 
was young and apt to ferment again, and, 
as it went into hands which he considered 
not over careful, he had considered it 
necessary, for the purpose of preventing a 
change in the wine, while in the hands of 
its consumer, to add a small quantity of 
salicylic acid, about one gr. to the twelve 
gallons, or one part to about 48,000 parts, 
which is a little more than the minimum 
quantity as given by Neubauer. The wine 
remained, however, on his hands, and he 
had occasion to fully study the influence of 
the acid on his wine. He first claims that 
the wine lost its natural flavor entirely, 
and that by degrees this was substituted 
by a new flavor, which he thought was 
like camphor. When I received the wine 
first, I pronounced its flavor at once to 
have its origin in the presence of salicylic 
ether, and, in fact, this could easily be 
demonstrated by flavoring some natural 
wine with the oil of wintergreen. Oil of 
wintergreen is the methy] ether of salicylic 
acid; but it is so similar to the ethyl ether, 
regarding its flavor, that a German firm at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition had exhibited 
a glass of salicylic ethyl ether as artificial 
oil of wintergreen. 


The formation of this ether may be un- 
derstood if we regard the circumstances. 
The wine was only one year old, and, there- 
fore, could not be considered ripe and 
ready for sale, and should, therefore, have 
received, not the minimum quantity, but 
rather more salicylic acid to entirely pre- 
vent after-fermentation. The quantity, 
therefore, being insufficient, salicylic acid 
came in contact with alcohol in statu 
nascendi, which caused this abnormal 
action. 

Wine-growers are naturally very sus- 
picious of chemicals, and are, therefore, 
very apt to use a minimum quantity, and 
I should not be surprised if similar ex- 
periences had followed the application of 
this substance in other places. 

It is according to Prof. Neubauer’s pre- 
scription that a minimum quantity of 
salicylic acid be used; but this minimum 
quantity, being different for each brand, 
is to be determined preliminarily by ex- 
periments on a small scale.—American 
Chemist. 


Mineral Oils—Their Purification and 
Use in Pharmacy. 


BY M. MASSON, PHARMACIEN, LYONS. 


THe author finds that mineral oils may 
be deodorized so as to fit them for pharma- | 
ceutical and other uses. The process is 
cheap and simple, and consists in treating 
them with— 


Parts. 
RICOBOL OD 2) ) seicile spon + +p oarteiens 500 
Sulphuric acids. 7... ee rcs 60 
INTER CIACIO isk cite nee since soar cera 60 


per 100,000 parts of petroleum oil. 


The acids are first introduced separately, 
by means of a funnel with a long tube 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the ves- 
sel. The spirit is then poured on the 
surface of the oil, and precipitates slowly, 
uniting with the acids. Heat and slight 
effervescence are thus set up, producing 
the distillation of a small quantity of ni- 
trate of ethyl or nitric ether. The new 
products have a very agreeable smell, and 
the substances so treated take a yellowish 
tinge, and have also an agreeable odor. 
The operation takes about an hour, after 
which the oil should be well agitated and 
washed with water, and left to stand for 
eight or ten hours. The surface liquor, 
which is deodorized petroleum, is then de- 
canted, leaving behind a mixture of acids, 
water, and alcohol. This may be used in 
purifying what are known as fatty oils. 
It should be well stirred therein, and the 
mixture left for twelve hours, and after- 
ward twice washed with milk of lime. 
The oil is thus deprived of its acids and 
other foreign matters, and loses much of 
its rank smell. It will be found well 
adapted for lubricating purposes. 

In pharmacy, the author has found pe- 
troleum purified and deodorized as above 
an excellent substitute for rectified spirit. 
Various tinctures for external use, cam- 
phorated, etherized, and chloroform solu- 
tions so prepared answer as well as with 
an alcoholic base. 

The first trials were made in veterinary 
practice. Mixtures of deodorized petro- 
leum with fats or glycerin are likely to 
prove of much value in the treatment of 
skin diseases, etc. A mixture of petro- 
leum and glycerin has a very pleasant 
odor, and it is said to be as efficacious as 
the preparations of sodic or potassic sul- 
phide now in use. 

In veterinary pharmacy, more especial- 
ly, it issubmitted, a very important saving 
would thus be achieved. Rectified spirit 
of 95° now costs in France 330 francs per 
100 litres. An equal quantity of deodor- 
ized petroleum would cost only 80 francs. 
—Pharmacologiste, in Chemist and Drug- 
gist. 

a 


Elixir of Monobromated Camphor. 


Mr. T. Mounpay, of Paris, France, writ- 
ing to Pharmaceutical Journal and Trans- 
actions, says, that some time ago, having 
at the request of Dr. E. Warren Bey, tried 
several experiments to obtain an elixir of 
the above, he succeeded in making one con- 
taining 1 per cent. of monobromated cam- 
phor, being double the strength of a for- 
mula previously published in another 
paper. 

Instead of sugar he uses glycerine, which 
he finds suspends the chemical much better 
when mixed with water. In fact, in cer- 
tain proportions the mixture is perfectly 
clear, while with sugar there is a film 
formed on the glass. The formula is as 
follows, containing 1 per cent. of active 
principle: 


Monobromated camphor .. 9 grains. 


PRICONOUOL Duar seismic 6 drachms. 
Orange flower water...... 4 oe 
GIV Cerin an erates raat 5 e 


Mix the alcohol, glycerine, and orange 
flower water together, and dissolve the 


monobromated camphor in the menstruum 
by aid of a gentle heat. 


—#->-¢@ 


The Antipyretic Power of Salicine. 


Mr. Jonn A. E. Stuart, of Edinburgh, 
says, inthe Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
Dec., 1876: 

Ihave proved to my own satisfaction, 
by two experiments, that salicine in solu- 
tion has almost no power in arresting the 
putrefaction of urine, while, if it is taken 
internally, in even a small dose, it gives 
the urine a power of resisting putrefaction 
for a considerable period. I find that a 


solution of five grains of salicine in half 
an ounce of water, introduced into one 


ounce and a half of fresh urine, only pre- 
serves that fluid for half a day longer than 
the time at which urine left to itself in 
similar circumstances went putrid. How- 
ever, urine passed one hour after taking a 
dose of ten grains of salicine, kept fresh 
and clear for five days. Salicine is ex- 
creted in the urine as salicyl hydride, 
easily detected by the purple red color 
produced on adding perchloride of iron. 
In conclusion, I may state that neither 
quinine nor bebeerine possess antiseptic 
properties worth mentioning, when added 
to urine, but it may be that their powerful 
antipyretic effects are due to their trans- 
formation into some antiseptic substance 
in the blood.— Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
nO 


Removal of Hyposulphite of Soda. 


In writing upon that ever-recurring sub- 
ject, the elimination of hyposulphite of 
soda from silver prints, Herr Rotter, of 
Dresden, stated that every photographer 
knew that the indispensable hyposulphite 
of soda was the photographer’s greatest 
enemy, and that the most varied contriv- 
ances had been invented in order to elimi- 
nateit completely by washing from the fixed 
picture; but a little reflection showed that 
in this way all that was obtained was a 
greater or less dilution of the soda, part of 
which was sucked up and retained by the 
spongy fibres of the paper, so that even 
after long-continued washing some traces 
of the fatal stuff still remained. It was, 
therefore, natural that one should endeavor 
to remove the hyposulphite by chemical 
means—namely, powerful oxidizers, which 
change the dangerous hyposulphurous acid 
into harmless sulphuric acid. 

Hydric peroxide, which was first sug- 
gested for this purpose, could not be used 
on account of its instability and its doubt- 
ful effect upon the organic matter present. 
Just as little could a solution of iodine be 
recommended, as, in addition to its poison 
ous properties, it was apt to form iodide 
of silver so as to discolor the whites of the 
picture. On the contrary, all requirements 
were fulfilled by the caw Javeile—that is, 
the spotting water of washerwomen, which 
costs about 6 cents per quart—of Herr 
Giinther, of Berlin, and which is really a 
solution of hypochlorite of soda. This 
gave off the oxygen of the hypochlorous 
acid to the hyposulphurous acid; the 
chlorine thus set free combined with the 
hydrogen of the water to form hydro- 
chloric acid, and the oxygen set free from 
the water went to the hyposulphurous 
acid, which was thus changed in a few 
minutes to sulphuric acid. The operation 
was exactly the same as when hyposul- 
phite was used as a bleaching agent, only 
that in our case, when the durability of 
the fibres of the paper was not in question, 
an excess of hypochlorite of soda must be 
present. One proceeds as follows: Im- 
mediately on removing the pictures from 
the soda, lay them in water containing 
about one tablespoonful of eau Javelle to 
5 pints of water, and when removed from 
this water place them in another bath of 
the same composition. At the third re- 
moval they may be placed in pure water, 
and are then ready to be taken out and 
dried. They do not fade at all in these 
baths, and come out of them brilliant in 
the whites. On account of the shortness 
of the time the pictures are in the water 
they are uncommonly brilliant, and the 
blisters, often so troublesome, are per- 
fectly harmless. In a word, says the 
British Journal of Photography, we are in- 
formed that whoever has tried this simple, 
thorough and cheap process will never use 
another. It is especially cheap for those 
photographers whose supply of water is 
limited and dear. 
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Substitute for Citrate of Magnesium. 


Mr. JoserxH: RAIWNEHART (hospital 
steward in the U. 8. Army), proposes, in 
the Journal of Pharmacy, the subjoined as 
a mode of preparing a substitute, which he 
thinks equal to that of the Pharmacopoeia 
in its operation and preferable in the readi- 
ness with which it may be prepared : 

Take of— 

Acidum citricum (in moder- 


ate sized crystals).....:.... 31 
Magnesii sulphas..... .... oe. 388—i 
Syrupus simplex........ eons bE Sail 


Extractum limonis .. ... eke: 

Potassii bicarb. (in crystals)... gr.x] 

Aqua pura, sufficient for...... f % xii 
M. secundum artem. 


The above formula is much cheaper, and 
contains in a greater degree the required 


ee 
properties of a good, mild laxative than) 
does the officinal solution of magnesium 
citrate, and also has a very pleasant flayor, 
the bitter taste of magnesia being entirely 
absent. 
It is alsoa very expeditious and econ. 
venient manner of preparing such a solu- 
tion, and will, I trust, meet the approba.| 
tion of those who have not the time to 
while away in preparing that (to drug 
clerks) tedious formula, sol. magn. cit. | 
The following is my method of preparing 
it: Place acid and sal Epsom in 12-oz. bot- | 
tle, then add simple syrup and water and 
extract of lemon—lastly, add potassium 
bicarb., and cork ready for use. By using 
the acid and potassium bicarb. in crystals, | 
the danger of gas escaping is obviated, as 
gas does not begin to generate before the’ 
cork can be firmly secured. 


————_-e—___—_- 
A Pleasant Substitute for Cod-liver Oil. 


Tue Journal @ Hygiéne recommends as! 
an agreeable substitute for cod-liver oil a 
soup made of fish livers and calves’ or! 
sheep’s brains. This should be prepared’ 
en purée, as the cooks say, and may he 
made exceedingly palatable. The ingredi- 
ents contain iodine, phosphorus, lime 
and fat, the active principles of the oil. 


~—_ ee —- 


Regeneration of Spent Albumen by 
Means of Pepsin. 


BY J. WAGNER AND G. WITZ. 


‘THE property of an aqueous solution of 
albumen ¢to deposit the albumen in the) 
insoluble form on application of heat is 
applied to the fixing of a variety of im. 
portant colors upon cotton. Both soluble 
and insoluble colors are mixed with the 
cold solution, printed on the cotton-piece, 
and the latter is then steamed, which con. 
verts the soluble albumen into the insoluble 
variety, forming a kind of fixed and 
elastic varnish upon the cloth, and me, 
chanically fixing the coloring matter. Both 
egg and blood albumen pass into the inso 
luble form, ecther wholly or partially, if the 
temperature of the drying chamber has 
passed 35°, or even if exposed to the sur 
accidentally, or after allowing it to stant 
too long. Now the problem has been 
‘“How to recover albumen which has thu 
become insoluble and _ is lost, so as t 
obtain it again in the soluble form for fur 
ther service.” Dilute alkaline carbonate) 
or hydrates could bring such albumen int 
solution again, but sucha solution lacks th 
power of coagulating on application 0 
heat; in fact, the constitution of the albu) 
men is altered by the alkalies, a portion 0} 
its sulphur being abstracted, and the sub 
stance in solution is therefore not albumer 
at all. This prejudicial action of alkalie 
is at times experienced in working; thus,i_ 
the basic lead chromate be not completely 
freed, by washing, from adhering lime 
and be then thickened with albumen ani 
printed, not a bright orange is obtained 0) 
the cotton on steaming, but, through pret 
ence of lead sulphide, a muddy brown) 
At length J. Wagner devised the followin; 
successful method: He brought 350 t/ 
400 grams of such unserviceable albumi) 
into contact with 30 grams of calf’s stomach! 
cut into little pieces and Gistributed throug, 
1 litre of water. The water was treate) 
with 10 grams of concentrated hydrochlori 
acid, and had a temperature of 375 
After 24 to 36 hours’ standing, the whol 
was passed through a fine sieve, and th 
filtrate neutralized with ammonia, an 
thus an albumen solution was obtaine 
which answered every purpose completel} 
Witz uses a sheep’s stomach and to 1 lit 
of acidified water nearly 125 grams of dr 
insoluble albumen. He states that pig 
stomachs are even more active than sheep’ 
He further digests for 40 hours, at a teD 
perature of 35° to 40°, whereby somewhi 
more than half the albumen goes into soll 
tion. The dissolved portion being se) 
arated by a sieve, the insoluble portion. 
treated once more with acidified water ) 
the same manner, to bring a further po 
tion of albumen into solution. The sol 
tion so obtained is without odor, and br 
little colored, a fact worthy of note as T 
gards blood albumen. _—It has also t] 
property, after neutralization by ammonl 
to become coagulated either by boiling’ 
by addition of alcohol. Experiments as | 
the use of this albumen in ultramarl 
printing sbowed that, on steaming, a pul 
fast blue is obtainable, unaffected by bo 
ing soap solution. There is one reacti( 
which marks a difference between album! 
recovered by pepsin and ordinary albume 
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*he former, treated with acetic acid, before 
\r after neutralization with ammonia, either 
joes not at all become turbid, or only 
lightly, and in no case gelatinizes, even 
\fter long standing. On the contrary, one 
jart of egg albumen, dissolved in ten parts 
\f water, so that the filtered solution has a 
ip. gr. of 1:027, and treated with an equal 
ir half volume of acetic acid of sp. gr. 

050, immediately forms a solid, trans- 
arent jelly. This also takes place if hy- 
jrochloric acid be added. Witz has proved 
onclusively that under no circumstances 
vhatever is coagulated albumen soluble in 
jcetic acid. The text-books usually 
ate that albumen solutions are not pre- 
ipitated at all by acetic acid, and are thus 
great error. Digestion with pepsin is 
us a certain method of bringing coagu- 
ited albumen again into solution. Just as 
loth, which has undergone some injury in 
jnishing, may be quite freed from its size 
y digestion with malt, and much more 
asily than by long treatment with boiling 
rater, so by the help of pepsin printed 
Ibumen colors, even after steaming, can 
le completely removed from the fabric. 

For this purpose the piece is. placed in 
rarm, slightly acidified water, together 
vith some pieces of the membrane of a 
alf’s stomach. The pepsin in presence of 
1e dilute acid dissolves the albumen, and 
1e coloring matters, as chrome-green, 
hmp-black, chrome-yellow, ultramarine, 
chre, etc., are now readily removed by 
vashing. Pepsin can bring about the 
olution of albumen coagulated by boiling, 
's well as that of otherwise insoluble albu- 
hen, but the two solutions differ, as the 
ormer will not coagulate on boiling, but 
he latter will. The presence of a small 
‘uantity of free hydrochloric acid is indis- 
‘ensable in aiding the solution of the albu- 
ten by the pepsin. Dilute hydrochloric 
lcid (1 part of sp. gr. 1:169, in 100 of 
vyater) alone, after some days, at a tem- 
‘erature of 38°, can affect the solution of 
hsoluble albumen. The solution will 
oagulate on boiling, and answers well in 
‘rinting. By digesting blood fibrin in di- 
ate hydrochloric acid, a fibrin solution is 
‘btained, which coagulates on boiling, ex- 
‘ctly as the albumen solution above men- 
‘oned does. It is thus possible that fibrin 
vould make a good substitute for egg albu- 
hen. Coagulated fibrin, like albumen, on 
-eatment with acidified pepsin solution, 
issolves, but apparently in an altered or 
iodified form, as the solution will not 
loagulate on boiling. Coagulated fibrin 
in also be dissolved gradually by dilute 
ydrochloric acid (1 part of sp. gr. 1°169 
» 100 of water). On heating, the solution 
recipitates the fibrin as a thick, solid 
ly.—Dingler’s Polyt. Journal. 

———-+-e_____ 

otton Seed Oil—Its Manufacture and 
Uses. 
| AMONG the great number of special in- 
lustries created by cotton is the manufac- 
tre of oil from the seed. And although 
‘is product does not compare in value to 
neeting, shirting, yarn, thread, and the 
*markable variety of other cotton goods, 
et the oil has even a closer connection 
ith our bodies than the shirts on our 
acks But, not to begin with the end, it 
' better to describe its manufacture before 
ating its destination. 

Probably there ought not to be a cotton 
»ed oil mill in the country, for the seed is 
aluable as manure andas food. Its seed 

a strong fertilizer when crushed and 
mmposted, or when rotted alone; or even 
hen ploughed under whole, it is a material 
‘turn to the earth for its generosity. The 
‘ied plant itself has but little strength, 
it it helps to loosen stiff soils, and there- 
re is ploughed under or allowed to rot on 
ve surface when the field is prepared fora 
pw planting. The seed, when prepared 
)a fertilizer by crushing, rotting, or by 
rinding the dried oil cakes, is used as 
1ano, in hills of corn, in drills of other 
vain, or spread broadcast on meadows and 
urdens. Another profitable use of the 
ed on a farm is to boil it with corn or 
jeal and give it to cattle. It is excellent 
jed for milch cows in this form, or as 
eal made from the pressed oil cake. 
| The farmers who will sell their cotton 
ed at $7 per ton, delivered at the railroad, 
e fewin Alabama, happily for the im- 
ovement of the country. In Louisiana 
\\d Mississippi, where the soil is rich and 
ock is scarce, the mills get enough seed to 
+ profitable factories. - There are about 10 

those two States; in Alabama but two, 
id they cannot get sufficient seed for con- 
ouous work. Georgia, which is said to 
xe how more fertilizers than any other 


State in the Union, has no oil mill. This 
should be counted a great addition to her 
thrift, if the bull can be pardoned. 

The cotton seed as it comes from the gin 
has still some cotton lint. It looks like a 
white cocoon about one third of an inch long 
and half as thick. In a mass the seeds ad- 
here slightly together and look like a lot of 
dingy cotton waste. From such a heap 
they are shoveled into a hopper, in which 
a screw, revolving in a trough, divides 
them into small bunches and empties them 
into elevating cups on a belt. This eleva- 
tor empties into a revolving screen with 
meshes smaller than the seeds. Here the 
sand, dust, and other small particles of ex- 
traneous matter are sifted out and the seed 
passed into another elevator that empties 
it into a second revolving screen. ‘This 
has meshes large enough to pass the seeds, 
but too small to pass the cotton husks or 
bolls, sticks, stones, jack-knives, and horse 
shoes, that often come with the seed. From 
there the seed passes into a gin, made ex- 
pressly for the purpose, to remove the 
short lint left on it by the first gin. An 
elevator takes it to a huller for removing 
or rather breaking the shell. The huller 
is a heavy cylinder, provided with knives, 
that pass between teeth so close together 
that the seeds are cut in two or three 
pieces. The cotton ginned from the seed 
passes toacarding machine, and is there 
carded for use. It is available for butts, 
and other materials not requiring long 
fibre. It is used with success in the manu- 
facture of cotton blankets, which, it seems, 
are highly recommended in this country. 

The cracked seeds pass from the huller 
to a revolving sieve, or separator, that 
allows the meats to fall into thin flakes, 
making a meal of yellowish-green color. 
This meal is placed in the heaters, which 
are iron tanks about 4 feet in diameter 
and 15 inches deep. These are double, 
the inner vessel being surrounded by steam 
at pressure of 35 Ibs. to the inch. The 
meal is stirred and heated, being dry, for 
five minutes. This dry heat frees the oil 
from its envelope. The meal is then 
scooped into strong sacks about 2 feet long 
and 10 inches wide, and placed between 
boards hinged together as the covers ofa 
book are. Several of these sacks are then 
piled under a hydraulic press of great force, 
and squeezed for five minutes; they are 
then passed to a second and heavier press 
for the same length of time, and then to a 
third press. The oil runs from the presses 
to a tank and settles during 12 or 24 hours. 
It is then barrelled for shipment. The 
cake of cotton seed mealis taken out of 
the sack and stood on its edge in a rack to 
dry during three or four days. ‘The cakes 
are then packed in strong sacks or are 
broken up and ground into meal again to 
ship in bags. The most of it goes to Eng- 
land for cattle food and as a fertilizer. 
Some of it is sold in this country as a fertili- 
zer, at $20 to $22 perton. A ton of seed 
produces about 20 gallons of oil, worth 
from 380 to 35 cents per gallon. 

The crude oil thus made is sent to refin- 
ers in New Orleans, Cincinnati, and New 
York. It has a yellow color and a sweet 
taste of nuts. It is used, crude, for paint- 
ing, and mixed with lard oil for lubricating. 
It is also mixed with some lighter oil or 
spirit for miners’ lamps, for whichits non- 
explosive quality makesit valuable. When 
refined it is difficult to tell allitsuses. It 
is mixed with many other oiis and passes 
for them. In the South it is much used 
for cooking in placeof lard; and many 
a bottle bearing an assuring French or 
Italian label for olive oil is filled with this 
product of the cotton plant—New York 


Times. 
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Potassium Xanthogenate as an 
Antiseptic. 

Nor long since we recorded the discov- 
ery of remarkable antiseptic and conserva- 
tive properties in the well-known bisul- 
phide of carbon. Unfortunately this sub- 
stance is exceedingly offensive to smell and 
taste, poisonous, combustible, and even 
explosive if mixed with air. If, however, 
it be mixed with an alcoholic solution of 
caustic potash, it combines with these 
substances to form a crystalline substance 
known as xanthogenate of potassium. This 
latter salt is quite as powerful as the more 
offensive bisulphide of carbon. 

Zoller, in a letter to Professor Hofmann, 
states that the antiseptic properties of po- 
assium xanthogenate are certainly not 
turpassed by those of any other known 
substance. Even human urine was pro- 
tected from mould and putrefaction for a 
long time by the use of a small amount of 


this substance. A very small quantity of 
it has kept plant juices and extracts for 
|eight months, whether closed or open, no 
/mould or decomposition taking place, nor 
is the taste affected, and they can be taken 
without injury. At the beginning of Oc- 
tober, Dr. Grote added some of this salt to 
wine must, and at the end of three months 
the must preserved the flavor and sweet- 
ness of the fresh juice. Several persons 
partook of considerable quantities of this 
preserved drink without suffering any in- 
convenience. Dr. Zoller expresses the be- 
lief that the xanthogenate will become 
naturalized in every household on account 
of its cheapness, ease with which it can be 
used, non-poisonous qualities, and the small 
quantity required for the purpose. 
Xanthogenate of potassium may be em- 
ployed in medicine, both externally and 
internally; and to avoid the action of po- 
tassium on the system, the xanthogenate of 


sodium could be used tor medicinal pur- 
poses.—Seientifie American. 
——_-—___—__ 
Birch Oil. 


THIS empyreumatic oil is obtained by 
the destructive distillation of birch bark 
(Betula pubescens, Ehr.; B. alba of Linn.) 
It is employed in the preparation of Rus 
sian youit leather, and gives it that peculiar 
and agreeable odor which helps to preserve 
it from the attacks of insects. ‘his oil 
has a dark brown or almost black color, is 
somewhat thick, and has a specific gravity 
of 0:939. Its odor is strong, disagreeable, 
and empyreumatic; when poured upon 
paper it forms a brown greasy stain, which, 
however, soon dries, and after a short 


time, when the empyreumatic odor is dis- 
sipated, there remains only the peculiar 
and agreeable scent which belongs to Rus- 
sia leather. Birch bark, particularly the 
corky envelope, which is the most active, 
contains, according to Davy, 1°6 per cent. 
of tannin, and is much sought after by the 
people of the north of Europe for preparing 
leather, to which it gives a particular 
color, and a characteristic odor. The white 


bark contains about half its weight of a 
particular resin, betuline, which can be ex- 
tracted by alcohol and crystallized. It is, 
no doubt, the abundance of this principle 
which gives to this bark, in a remarkable 


degree, its unalterability and imperme 
ability. The first of these properties is 
such that in the peat beds and lignites, 
portions of birch bark are found quite in- 
tact, while the wood has been totally de- 
stroyed. They profit by this character, in 


the north, to case piles which are to be put 
in the ground, with birch bark. The im- 
permeability of this bark caused it to be 
much used for tobacco boxes, and for inner 
soles like cork, to keep out the wet. In 
dressing white youft in Russia, the skin is 
smeared on the flesh side with a mixture 
of the birch tar and melted fat; for each 
hide half a pound of tar and one pound of 
fat is used, and then it is dried. For black 
youft, as soon as the leather is dyed, it is 
instantly smeared with a mixture of birch 
tar and melted fat, in the proportion of 
half a pound of each; but if what is called 
tar leather is to be dressed, then the pro- 
portion of tar and fat is one and a half 
pounds of each. The export of this em- 
pyreumatic birch oil is forbidden in Russia; 
but as the birch tree forms a chief element 
in the forests of the north of Europe, there 
is no reason why the empyreumatic oil 
could not be distilled in other quarters, if a 
demand arose for it among tanners. The 
process is conducted on a large scale in cast 
or wrought iron retorts, heated directly by 
fire or superheated steam, and the products 
of the destructive distillation are naphtha, 
tar, and pyroligneous acid, charcoal being 
left in the retort. ‘I'he pyroligneous acid, 
the product of this method, is neutralized 
by lime, and the solution boiled to dryness 
is called lime salt, and in this form be- 
comes an article of commerce. This lime 
salt is used for the several manufactures 
of acetic acid, sugar of lead, and acetate of 
soda. The quantity of pyroligneous acid 
and quality of charcoal obtained vary with 
the kind of wood used. Stoltze, in his 
works on pyroligneous acid, states the pro- 
portion of acid from one pound of white 
birch to be 74 ounces; the potassa carbonate 
neutralized by one ounce of acid, to be 55 
grains; and the weight of charcoal 3% 
ounces. The percentages of products in the 
distillation are also thus given by Stoltze: 
Crude wood vinegar..... 44°53 
Pure bydrated acetic acid 
Pure ditto in the wood vinegar, 


POT CENVE Kehetis.~ eles ees 10°92 
Empyreumatic oil. ............2 8°59 
Charcoalinger evs evel s a eires shave 24:2 


Disease Spread by Tailors. 


Tue other day a delegation from the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors waited 
upon the British Government in the person 
ot Under Secretary Cross. Their object 
was to lay before him some facts in con- 
nection with what was called the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing system.” One of the delegation said 
he had seen instances in which garments 
were lying on a bed in which fever patients 
were suffering. There were a great many 
instunces in which such things had taken 
place. They considered that if an em- 
ployer got people to take work home, he 
should be bound to get the place to which 
it was taken registered, and hoped Mr. 
Cross could see his way clear to make it 
imperative that every house used as a 
tailors’ workshop should be so registered 
by the employer. A delegate from Man- 
chester gave the results ot visits to 1,(UU 
homes where this work was carried on, 
and stated that the condition of things was 
something deplorable. In some cases fow 
or five persons were at work in a room ¥ 
feet by 12 feet. Sometimes people were 
making these garments in the midst of 
their domestic arrangements. From the 


facts that had come under his knowledge, 


he had no hesitation in saying that the 
state of things required alteration, and that 
the people engaged were in a most un- 
healthy condition. They found somewhere 
near 1,300 people engaged in this way, and 
all the surroundings of the place were such 
as would foster and spread disease. Another 
delegate said in some instances in London 
a man and woman would be at work in a 
small room at the top of a house, in which 
they lived and slept. ‘The people occupied 
in this work were so crowded together that 
the places could not fail to foster and 
spread disease. While people went to 
large shops with showy tronts, they did 
nov know that the clothes they purchased 
were made in close and unhealthy rooms. 
He knew a case in which, while the body 
of a child who had died from small-pox lay 
dead on the table, and two other children 
were sick with the disease, the man and 
wife were at work in the same room, and 
twelve fashionable coats were in the room, 
which would be sent all over the town. 
Mr. Cross said he would introduce a bill 
after Easter to cover the case. 
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Food for Mocking Birds. 


Havine resided in the South for years, 
and had much experience with these birds, 
will tell you how I do, and I have success. 
First, these so-called ‘‘ prepared foods” are 
humbugs, gotten up to sell. In state of 
nature, these birds live on insects that live 
above ground—spiders, flies, butterflies, 
grasshoppers, cocoons, etec., with all the 
fruits in season. I prepare food each two 
days in summer and once a week in winter. 
Reason is, it becomes sour in summer. 
Boil one egg fifteen minutes, use the yolk 
only; add to it what salt that will lie on a 
three cent piece, and pure ground Cayenne 
pepper that will lie on a ten cent piece; 
thoroughly mix these three together with 
a spatula; then add a medium sized mealy 
boiled potato. The whole must be thor- 
oughly mixed, so that no lumps of egg or 
potato can be seen; put into the cup a 
piece of this about the size of an English 
walnut, in the forenoon and about 4 p.m.; 
keep a section of apple stuck in the wires 
of the cage to pick at; give him bits of raw 
beef when convenient. Get meal-worms 
at the flour mills; keep them in a tin pail, 
with layers of meal and old woollen goods; 
in the cans have large holes for ventilation, 
or the meal becomes wet and the worms 
die. During the summer the worms change 
to black bugs and then lay more eggs to 
keep up the supply. I feed my birds about 
50 worms per week. Dealers sell them for 
50 cents per 100, aud one can get ten 
thousand out of any mill in the State, and 
the miller is glad to be rid of them.— 
J. W. M. 

———_#e—___ 


To Preserve Fence Posts. 


THE American Chemist says that a 
Western farmer discovered many years ago 
that wood could be made to last longer 
than iron in the ground. Time and 
weather, he says, seem to have no effect 
on it. The posts can be prepared for less 
than two cents a piece. ‘his is the re- 
cipe: Take boiled linseed oil and stir it 
in pulverized charcoal to the consistency of 
paint. Puta coat of this over the timber, 
and, he adds, there is not a man who will 
live to see it rot.—Boston Jour. of Uhem, 
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86 THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Croton Chloral and Its Use. 


Ix my hands, croton chloral has been of | 
the greatest use in neuralgias of the fifth 
nerve, and has appeared, in many cases, to 
act as a specific. Its effect is not always, 
however, to be relied upon, and I have 
found that certain conditions are more 
favorable to its success than others; thus, 
the most marked benefit has attended its 
use in the neuralgias of young or compara- 
tively young patients, especially in the 
headaches of anemic women and girls. In 
these cases there has been either cure or re- 
lief in 86 per cent. of the cases treated. 
About the climacteric period, the success 
has fallen to about 50 per cent., while in 
later life there has again been a rise to 
about 60 per cent. At the climacteric 
period, bromide of potassium has seemed 
to be more reliable in its action. 

Again, when the headache has occurred 
in patients with marked hysterical symp- 
toms, the result has not been nearly so 
favorable; in fact, 1 have come to look 
upon the presence of hysteria as making the 
success of the drug very doubtful. 

Dose and Mode of Administration.—Cro- 
ton chloral is but sparingly soluble in 
water, but to a sufficient degree to make a 
solution as strong, in my opinion, as any 
patient will be likely to take, as it is the 
reverse of palatable. Ten grains will dis- 
solve in the ounce of water, without 
much difficulty; glycerine makes it rather 
more soluble. Dr. Yeo gives four grains 
to the drachm, as the strongest solution 
that can be made with water and glycerine. 
At the hospital, Mr. Berry uses an alco 
holic solution. The drug may also be ad- 
ministered in the form of pills. 

There does not seem to be any risk from 
large doses of croton chloral. Dr. Ringer 
has given five grains to a patient, every 
hour, fora fortnight; and Dr. Liebreich 
has prescribed a sleeping-draught, contain- 
ing about a drachm and a half. 

In hospital out-patient practice, I gene- 
rally order five grains, three times a day, 
and have found that patients unrelieved by 
this dose are often very much benefited by 
the addition of another dose of five grains 
per diem. Elsewhere [have given the same 
dose every two, three, or four hours, ac- 


cording to the urgency of the case. 

The only unpleasant effects I have ob- 
served have been the following: In two 
cases, vomiting; in one of these this was so 
constant after the dose that the medicine 
had to be discontinued; in the other it 
ceased when the drug was taken imme- 
diately after meals, and the desired effect 
was obtained. In several cases, drowsi- 
ness, but not so great as to necessitate the 


discontinuance of the remedy. In two or 

three cases, giddiness; in one, headache.— 

Dr. H. M. Skerritt, in the London Lancet. 
i a ae 


Atropine Enemata in Cystitis. 


Dr. SIMPLE states, in the Virginia 
Medical Monthly, that he has treated many 
cases of cystitis with success by adminis- 
tering in enemata from forty to sixty 
minims of a solution of sulphate of atropia 
(one grain to eight ounces of water), to 
which is added sufficient carbolic acid to 
prevent the formation of organic matter 
and the deposit of the atropia. The dose 
is added to half an ounce of water, and 
administered twice in the twenty-four 
hours. It uniformly and immediately ar- 
rests the frequent strangury and painful 
micturition, gradually checks the mucous 
and sanguineous discharges, and relieves 
the suprapubic pain with the cystic inflam- 
mation. When the urine is alkaline, Met- 
tauer’s nitro-muriatic acid is given to cor- 
rect it ; and when it is so acid as to irritate 
the bicarbonate of potash or subnitrate of 
bismuth may be given, especially the latter, 
because of its tonic effects and its soothing 
influence on the mucous surfaces of the 
urinary organs. When constipation is 
present, which is frequently the case, it 
must be met by means of the German 
pulv. glycyrrhizee co. or other aperients, 
until the effect of the atropia passes away, 
which generally occurs soon. 
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Diphtheritic Sore Throat. 


Dr. Loui, of Florence, Italy, states 
that he has adopted the following treatment 
in this affection with the best results: 1. 
Never cauterize the throat or abstract 
blood ; abstain from purgatives and emet- 
ics, unless in very exceptional cases. 2. 
Nourish the patient according to his appe- 


tite, but let the food be light and easily as- 
similated. 3. Keep up the functions of the 
skin from the very commencement of the 


disease till the local, or still better, the gen- 
eral, symptoms allow you to judge that the 
morbid process is extinct. (Great stress is 
laid on this point.) 4. For local applica- 
tion, as well as for internal use, the author 
strongly recommends the following ‘ anti- 
diphtheritic mixture :” 


Boiling water... o...-26.- OZ. Vj-XxX 
Liquid sesquichloride of iron.m xx-dr. j 
Carbolicacid. .....2...;..-: gr. iij-xx 
Red honey. ..-/°......----.. oz. Vj 


This can be used internally and as a gar- 
gle every two hours, one or two spoonfuls 
being a dose. This treatment gives a mor- 
tality less than two per cent.; average 
duration of attack, eight or ten days.—Le- 
pertor Faliciense. 
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The Actions of Chloral and Opium— 
How They Differ. 


In his recently published work, Dr. J. 
Milner Fothergill, discriminating between 
the respective uses of opium and chloral, 
says: ‘“‘ Chloral hydrate is a drug which 
stands second to opium only as an agent 
which depresses nervous action. There 
are differences, however, betwixt the ac- 
tions of these two agents which are far 
from unimportant. We have just seen that 
for the production of sleep two factors are 
necessary, viz.: Cerebral anemia and a 
quiescent state of the cerebral cells. Opi- 
um acts more pronouncedly upon the cells 
than the circulation, whilst the effects of 
chloral are most markedly felt by the cir- 
culation, and to a less extent by the cells. 
Thus, in old days a depressant,as tartar emet- 
ic, was combined with opium in conditions 
of sleeplessness due to vascular excitement. 
In such conditions, chloral is the hypno- 
tic par excellence Where vascu- 
lar pain. and excitement coexist, then 
chloral and opium should be combined. 
ee . It also acts upon the cerebrum 
and the centres at the base of the brain, 
whilst it has a decided effect upon reflex 
irritability. From its double effects upon 
the nervous system directly and upon the 
circulation, chloral has been found very use- 
ful in the treatment of mania—much more 
useful than opium. Chloral, too, is an ex- 
cellent remedy in cases of cerebral irrita- 
bility from overwork, giving calm, refresh- 
ing sleep.” 
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Ergot in Chronic Uterine Catarrh. 


As the operation of ergot given inter- 
nally is very tedious, and its hypodermic 
injection is attended with difficulties in 
private practice, Dr. Goreleitschenko has 
tried the effect of pencilling the canal of 
the cervix uteri with solution of ergot 
(ergotin, 2 scruples ; glycerin and distilled 
water, of each 2 drachms), leaving the pen- 
cil within the canal from one to three min- 
utes. In this way hehas treated twenty- 
nine cases of chronic metritis attended 
with chronic catarrh. In twenty-two of 
these discharge ceased, the swollen state of 
the mucous membrane disappearing, and 
the uterus itself being smaller and firmer. 
The subjective symptoms also ceased, and 
regular menstruation ensued. In the other 
seven cases the improvement which ensued 
was soon followed by relapse, the uterus in 
these cases having undergone more ad- 
vanced alterations.—St. Petersburg Medical 
Woceh. 


oe 
Injection of Quinine in Gonorrhcea. 


Rapua NavutH Roy, Assistant Surgeon, 
extols (Indian Medical Gazette, May, 1876) 
the efficacy of injections of quinia in 
gonorrhea. He states: ‘‘I was once 
tempted to try it in a case of acute 
gonorrhea, where scalding was unbearable, 
and discharge profuse, and to my utter 
surprise after the third day I found the 
man quite relieved. He described to me 
the soothing effect of the injection as some- 
thing cold like ice. The discharge was so 
much diminished that his clothes were 
scarcely stained after the third day. There 
was no more incessant desire to void the 
urine, and he was to all appearances com- 
fortable. My success in this case made me 
bold enough to use it in other cases, and I 
have invariably found the disease yield 
both in its acute and chronic stage under 
its'influence. It acts as a tonic and as- 
tringent to the mucous membrane of the 
urethra. I have also used it in some cases 
of cystitis with much benefit. I generally 
use it dissolved in sulphuric acid dil. mixed 
with rose water. Two grains of quinine 
sulph. dissolved in acid. sulph. dil. m viij. 
or m x, and mixed with an ounce of rose 
water—to be used twice for injection. At 


the same time I give copaiba mixture to 
my patients. In almost all the cases I 
have found it act like a charm. The dis-| 
ease is generally cured within a week, but 
chronic cases take a longer time. In a 
few acute cases it took more than a fort- 
night, but the delay in them was attribut- 
able to their irregular habits during this 
treatment.” 


ooo 


The Physiological Properties of Squill 
and Digitaline. 


Tu following are the conclusions come 
to by Dr. Husemann (Deutsche Med. Woch., 
1875, Nos. 11-13), after an experimental 
investigation of the properties of squill 
(Scilla maritima). In the form of an ex- 
tract, such as is employed in the German 
Pharmacopeia, it has a very constant ac- 
tion on living animals. It affects the in- 
nervation of the heart and the muscles of 
the heart exactly in the same way as do 
digitaline, antiarine, and those other alka- 
loids which are specially known as cardiac 
poisons. The diuretic action of squill can 
only be explained by the increased blood- 
pressure which it induces by its influence 
on the heart, since no other organ is acted 
on by it, and it does not produce any mani- 
fest irritation in the kidneys during its 
elimination. The indications for and 
against the use of squill in the different 
forms of dropsy are almost exactly the 
same as in the case of digitalis. Extract of 
squill has no expectorant power due to its 
elimination by the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane, nor has it any antipyretic power; on 
the contrary, its exhibition produces a 
greater or less elevation of temperature. Tt 
should be noted that, according to Otto 
(Deutsche Klin. Med., xvi.), digitaline is 
also a drug which excites fever, for 0°002 
grammes injected under the skin produced 
a rigor and an elevation of temperature to 
40° Centigrade, and higher a few hours 
afterwards, both in healthy people and also 
in epileptic patients. Otto found that it 
took about ten hours for the drug to pro- 
duce its full effect, and that the period of 
defervescence was of about the same length; 
0°06 grammes given by the mouth had a 
similar effect. 


2 
Apomorphia as an Expectorant. 


Durie the last two years the muriate 
of apomorphia has been used at the Poly- 
clinic in Heidelberg, and is regarded as 
successful and reliable. Dr. Jurasy, de- 
siring to test its power as an expectorant, 
gave it in minute doses in cases of tracheitis 
and bronchitis of the larger and smaller 
tubes. The results were gratifying. It 
liberated the firm and tenacious mucus, 
the sputa became copious, and the cough 
was much relieved. The auscultatory signs 
showed also that there was a decided im- 
provement. The formula employed was 
Apomorphia mur. gY. 5 -+: acid. muriat. 
gtt. v.; syr. simplicis 3 ss; aque 3 iv.; a 
tablespoonful every two hours. It will be 
seen that the dose averaged between ;15 and 
3; of a gr., and this amount did not prove 
too large for adults. The patients stated 
that after the first dose they had a slightly 
unpleasant feeling, which did not return 
after subsequent doses. Apomorphia was 
found to have the property of becoming 
greener gradually, but this was overcome 
by the addition of a little more muriatic 
acid. It should be kept in black or dark 
colored bottles.— Allg. Med. Central Zig. 


0 eo 
Therapeutic Use of Cold. 


Coup may be employed in the form of ice, 
or ice poultices (made by mixing bits of 
ice with a linseed poultice), or evaporating 
lotions, or irrigation. Cold acts through 
the vaso-motor nerves upon the capillaries, 
constringing and even emptying them of 
blood; and this not merely in those capil- 
laries immediately in contact, but owing 
to the dispersion of the nervous filaments, 
even at a considerable distance, and thus 
renders the advent of congestion and in- 
flammation physically difficult or even im- 
possible. It should be used with some 
caution, as,if its action be kept up too long, 
it may destroy the vitality of a part, as 
happened lately in a case of femoral hernia, 
when, after operating, I applied ice with 
a view to prevent peritonitis: this it 
achieved, but produced a considerable 
slough of the integuments, which was a 
long time in healing over. The value of 
cold is typically seen in cases of sprain and 
of violent wrenchings of a joint. For ex- 
ample, after breaking down adhesions in 


cases of fibrous anchylosis, I know nothing 
so certain to obviate the tendency to syno- 
vitis as the immediate and continuous ap- 
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plication of ice to the roughly handled | 
joint. Inthe same way, thin bandages, _ 
wrung out in cold water, kept cold, ow ii] 
applied with a fair amount of pressure, 
constitute the best of all treatments in cases 
of recent sprains and contusions. Besides | 
causing contraction of the capillaries, cold, 
still acting through the trophic nerves, ~ 
produces muscular contraction, to which | 
property is due its efficacy in causing con. 
traction of the relaxed parturient uterus ; 
while its former property gives it value as 
a hemostatic in cases of oozing from @ 
stump or other parts after operation. 


| 
Osmose Plan for Blisters. 


Tre removal of infiltration of the skin is 
easily accomplished, according to M. Un- 
gerer, by osmose. He had occasion to 
prove this lately in having to treat an ex. 
tensive scald on the hand, which resulted 
in a large and exceedingly painful swelling 
without wounds. Cold water treatment 
for 12 hours did not relieve the swelling in 
the least, and the pain was almost unbear- 
able when the hand was removed from the 
water only a few seconds. He, therefore, 
made a diffusion experiment, dipping the 
hand in a saturated salt solution, and the © 
success was surprising. Though the salt 
solution had not the temperature of the ice 
water, the pain diminished almost imme- 
diately, and in 4 hours blister and pain 
were both entirely gone. The hand next 
day differed from the other only by a ve 
slight swelling and redness —Sciehili 
American. : ' 


erapngeictre | 
Simple Remedy to Stop Bleeding. 


Mr. F. E. Forstsr, of this city, informs 
us that lately he cut himself, and trying to 
stop the bleeding, he did not succeed, not- 
withstanding he tried to do it in several 
ways; finally the idea struck him to put on 
some dry plaster of Paris, which happened | 
to be at hand. It stopped the bleeding at | 
once, while it only caused some stinging 
sensation, lasting a minute or two, but no 
ill effects were experienced. Ue requests 
us to publish this for the benefit of others, | 
and we do so cheerfully, thanking him for | 
the good example he has set by giving this | 
communication. i 


ooo 
Treatment of Tetanus. 


Tue tepid bath was employed daily, 4 
sometimes for nearly an hour, and had a | 
marked tranquillizing effect. Bromide of © 
potassium was commenced only on the | 
thirteenth day of the illness—which date, | 
if cases of tetanus survived, they often re- | 
covered; but the drug seemed to be specially 
indicated physiologically for the disease. | 
Dr. Wood had recorded the results of | 
treatment by its means in sixteen cuses— 
nine of traumatic tetanus—all of which re- | 
covered; and seven of idiopathic tetanus, 
with five recoveries. 


ove 
Successful Treatment of Meningitis. 


In the British Medical Journal, Dr. J. 
Cross reports this case: A boy aged six, 
had had persistent vomiting and headache 
for about a week before he wasseen. The 
headache was paroxysmal, and so severe | 
as 10 awaken the child from sleep; it was | 
at first occipital, but afterward frontal, and | 
during the paroxysms the brow was very 
contracted. There were strabismus and 
dilated pupils, but they were equal and 
fairly sensible to light. There was also 
great intolerance of light and sound. _ The 
abdomen was retracted, and the tacie 
cérbréale could easily be produced. The 
pulse was irregular and weak, and occa- 
sionally intermittent, and the respiration 
unequal and sighing. Improvement took 
place steadily under hydrargyrum cum 
creta in grain doses. at first every four 
hours, and afterward three times a day, 
and two grains of iodide of potassium, with | 
three grains of the bromide, thrice daily. 
When convalescence began, iodide of iron | 
and cod-liver oil were administered. A 
curious feature of the case was that, when 
he was first able to get up and move about | 
the room, he walked with a jerky, shuf- | 
fling gait and back bent almost double; but | 
he eventually walked quite steadily and 
perfectly erect. | 

mwkys ~ 
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Tur Gazette des Hépitaux reports the 
case of aman whose pulse was only 22] 
The beats of the heart were regular, and, 
excepting a hydrocele, the man seeme 
well and jovial.— Western Lancet. 
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| Acetic Cantharidal Vesicant. 


|For a number of years a prominent 
lanufacturing firm of Boston has had in the 
‘arket a liquid vesicant, under this name, 
‘hich has met with considerable favor 
jong physicians. on account of the many 
ivantages it possesses over the ordinary 
| blisters and plasters. 


'The only objection tothe preparation has | 


ben its uncertain strength, and perhaps, 
/ some extent, its expensiveness. 

|Having had occasion to dispense con- 
erable of it, it occurred to me that per- 
ips (unlike many of the preparations fur- 
shed by some of our manufacturing 
uemists) it really was what its name indi- 
‘ted, an acetic ethereal extract of canthar- 
jes. 

| After several trials, I found that the fol- 
jwing formula produced a preparation at a 
pst of less than $2 50a pint, to all appear- 
hees identical with that which I had gene- 
lly purchased at $5 and $6 per dozen ounce 
pttles. It is a modification of a formula 
roposed by James Dean, in a paper read 
»fore an evening meeting of the British 
jnarmaceutical Society, and is as follows: 


Cantharides (freshly powdered), 3 viii. 
Acetic Ether, q. s. 


‘oisten the cantharides with five fluid 
ances of the ether, and pack it lightly in a 
vlindrical percolator. Then cover with a 
aper disk, and pour on four fluid ounces 
~ the menstruum. When the liquid be- 
.ns to drop from the percolator, close 
ae lower orifice with a cork, and hav- 
ig closely covered the percolator, set 

aside for twenty-four hours Then 
bmove the cork, add more menstruum, 
ind percolate for sixteen fluid ounces. 
f necessary, filter; and bottle in ounce 
jottles, labeled with the following di- 
sctions: Paint the part to be blistered 
jith the vesicant, using a small brush or 
jit of linen. Several coatings may be 
jecessary, unless the epidermis is very 
pnder, as is the case with children or deli- 
ate females. The action is hastened by 
overing the part with oiled silk or rubber 
hoth. In from fifteen minutes to one hour 
ae blister will rise. It will often rise in 
:0 minutes by using a little ether in wip- 
ag off the hardened film. 

A similar preparation, made with acetic 
sid and ether, is given in the British Phar- 
acopeia; but it does not seem to make as 
fectual a preparation as the above, which 
ae of our principal physicians gave a 
proofing” (as the homceopathists would 
vy), and found to work admirably, even bet- 
‘ry than any I had purchased. In one in- 
‘ance he found it worked ‘‘not wisely but al- 
gether too well,” for a few days after giv- 
ig it a trial he called and obtained another 
ottle, just before starting on a professional 
ul several miles in the country. And now 
mes our strongest recommendation to the 
‘rofession. Our friend, the doctor, who is 
iclined to be rather absent minded, inno- 
antly placed the bottle in his coat-tail 
ocket. The result was, that when he 
»ached home he testified to the efficiency 
f the vesicant, and had satisfied himself 
iat half an ounce would produce a good 
zed and very lively blister.—A Corre- 
vondent of the Pharmacist. 
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‘heory Respecting the Cause of Sex in 
Animals. 


Tus is the latest speculation that we 
ave seen on this inserutable question. It 
iay be right and it may not. The facts 
ffered in support of the views of Prof. 
{ayerhoffer (the writer) are at least in- 
‘resting and have an appearance of plausi- 
ity. 

‘HAT DETERMINES THE SEX OF CHILDREN. 


The last number of the American Jour- 
al of Obstetrics says that Prof. Mayer- 
offer, of Vienna, believes that the sex is 
jetermined solely during conception by a 
\ital interchange of quality between the 
jvum and semen.. A number of facts can 
ie explained only by assuming that the 
‘uman ovum during the conception, under 
1 circumstances, seeks to enforce the 
pmale sex, and the semen, with equal per- 
stence the male. Whether the product 
f conception becomes a boy or a girl de- 
jends upon which of the two contestants, 
je Semen or the ovum, gains the ascend- 
lacy. These facts are the following: 

1. The influence of the relative ages of 
1e parents on the sex of the children is 
roved beyond doubt by statistical re- 
arches. Hofacker, Sadler, and Gohlert 
ound that in those marriages in which the 
ither was older than the mother, a con- 
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siderably larger proportion of boys were 
born; but that when the parents were near- 
ly of the same age, or the husband was 
younger than the wife, the number of girls 
argely predominated. The excess of the 
male population in Germany is thus ex- 
plained by the fact that in that country, as 
a rule, the male sex marries later in life 
than the female. 

Therefore, the man as well as the woman 
takes part in the determination of the sex, 
and the human ovaries neither contain 
male nor female ova, nor does the sémen 
contain male or female spermatozoa. 

In proof of the definite decision of the 
sex during and not after conception (that 
it does not occur before conception has been 
settled above), three observations, taken 
from breeding animals, are quoted: 

2. The degree of nutrition (physical de- 
velopment) of the male and female mam- 
mal appears to exert an influence on the 
sex of the fetus. Martegoute found that 
those sheep which brought forth female 
lambs were of average greater weight than 
those delivered of rams. 

3. Preservation of the semen by infre- 
quent coiton probably favors the formation 
of the male sex during conception. Thus, 
at the sheep-breeding establishment of 
Blanc, in France, it was annually observed, 
thai during the beginning of the breeding 
season, so long as the ram still possessed 
his full vigor, more male than female lambs 
were produced; as soon as the number of 
ewes in rut rapidly increased and the ram 
gradually exhausted his strength, female 
lambs predominated, to make way again 
for an excess of male lambs when the 
height of the season passed off and the 
powers of the ram were less taxed. 

4. It is also exceedingly probable that 
mammals, cows, for instance, which have 
become impregnated during the early part 
of cestruation, more frequently bear fe- 
male, others impregnated near the end of 
cestruation, male calves (Thury). This 
fact—that the time of impregnation, wheth- 
er at the beginning or end of heat, exerts 
an influence on the sex of the feetus—needs 
additional confirmation. It may be ex- 
plained as follows: The longer the ovum 
has been separated from the ovary, and the 
nearer it, therefore, approaches its dissolu- 
tion, the more it loses vigor to assert its 
sex during conception. 
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Indigestible Substances. 


THe question: ‘‘ How does desiccation 
convert steamed grains into a wood-like 
substance?” propounded in the Times, by 
the manufacturers of steam cereals, is easily 
answered. The gluten, softened by steam, 
is ‘‘fixed” or permanently solidified by dry- 
ing, and is forever afterward insoluble and 
indigestible. The same effect is produced 
upon animal albumen—a kindred  sub- 
stance—and upon gelatine. Modern chem- 
istry teaches allthis, and the experiment is 
easily tried. The richer the grain treated is 
in gluten,the more completely insoluble it is 
rendered. Thus wheat, steamed and dried, 
is nearly ruined in aroma, flavor, and as- 
similable nutriment, while oats are less 
seriously impaired, though rendered insipid 
and tasteless. The theory that the cereal 
grains can be in any way improved or 
their nutritive elements added to by steam- 
ing and subsequent drying, is something 
more serious than a fallacy, since it may 
induce ignorant persons to employ them as 
foods, and to suffer by their use.—Physi- 
cian, VN. Y. Times. 


———o-¢ oo —___—_ 
Solvent for Rubber. 


Tis new solvent consists of a mixture of 
methylated ether and petroleum spirit—the 
common benzolene used for burning in 
sponge lamps. This forms the most rapid 
and, perhaps, the best solvent we have 
tried; the mixture is as much superior in 
power to either of its constituents singly as 
the ether-alcohol is to plain ether in its ac. 
tion on paroxylin. We make a very thick 
solution by dissolving sixty grains of good 
india rubber in two ounces of benzolene 
and one ounce of sulphuric ether. If the 
india rubber be cut up fine and the mix- 
ture shaken occasionclly, the solution will 
be complete in two or three hours, when it 
may be diluted to any required srength 
with benzolene alone. The india rubber 
should be as light colored as possible, and 
all the outer oxidized portions must be cut 
away. Shred the clean india rubber with a 
pair of scissors, and throw it at once into 
the solvent.—British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 


Science in America. 


Ir is too often the custom among some 
writers to depreciate the scientific attain- 
ments and discoveries of our countrymen. 
From European critics we seldom obtain 
impartial justice, but most frequently un- 
merited blame or praise, according to the 
political bias of the writer. ‘‘ Who reads 
an American book?” is the specimen 
saying of those who see America through 
aristocratic spectacles ; while others, with 
republican tendencies, laud everything 
American, with or without reason. The 
worst is that many Americans are disposed 
to follow the example of the detractors, 
and to exaggerate our shortcomings. But 
Professor JonN W. DRAPER is not one of 
them. In an inaugural address, as presi- 
dent of the new Chemical Society, on the 
above subject, he took occasion to urge 
the claims of Aierican scientists to be 
recognized as not inferior to their Euro- 
pean brethren. He said: 

‘*Perhaps, then, we may without vanity 
recall some facts that may relieve us in a 
measure from the weight of this heavy ac- 
cusation. We have sent out expeditions 
of exploration both to the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic seas. We have submitted our own 
coast to a hydrographic and geodesic sur- 
vey, not excelled in exactness and extent 
by any similar works elsewhere. In the 
accomplishment of this we have been com- 
pelled to solve many physical problems of 


the greatest delicacy and highest impor- 
tance, and we have done it successfully. 
The measuring rods with which the three 
great base lines of Maine, Long Island, 
Georgia, were determined, and their beau- 
tiful mechanical appliances, have exacted 
the publicly expressed admiration of some 
of the greatest Etzodéan philosophers, and 


the conduct of that survey their unstinted 
applause. We have instituted geological 
surveys of many of our States and much of 
our territories, and have been rewarded, 
not merely by manifold local benefits, but 
also by the higher honor of extending very 
greatly the boundaries of that noble science. 
At an enormous annual cost we have main- 
tained a meteorological signal system, 
which, I think, is not equalled, and cer- 
tainly is not surpassed, in the world. 


“Should it be said that selfish interests 
have been mixed up with some of these 
undertakings, we may demand whether 
there was any selfishness in the survey of 
the Dead Sea? Was there any selfishness 
in that mission that a citizen of New York 
sent to Equatorial Africa for the finding 
and relief of Livingstone? any in the as- 
tronomical expedition to South America? 
any in that to the valley of the Amazon? 
Was there any in the sending out of parties 
for the observation of the total eclipse of 
the sun? It was by American astronomers 
that the true character of his corona was 
first determined. Was there any in the 
seven expeditions that were dispatched for 
observing the transit of Venus? Was it 
not here that the bi-partition of Biela’s 
comet was first detected? here that the 
eighth satellite of Saturn was discovered? 
here that the dusky ring of that planet, 
which had escaped the penetrating eye of 
Herschel and all the great European as- 
tronomers, was first seen? Was it not by 
an American telescope that the companion 
of Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, 
was revealed, and. the mathematical pre- 
diction of the cause of his perturbations 
veritied? Was it not by a Yale College 
professor that the showers of shooting stars 
were first scientifically discussed, on the 
occasion of the grand American display of 
that meteoric phenomenon in 1883? Did 
we not join in the investigations respecting 
terrestrial magnetism instituted by Euro- 
pean governments at the suggestion of 
Humboldt, and contribute our quota to the 
results obtained? Did not the Congress of 
tue United States vote a money grant to 
carry into effect the invention of the electric 
telegraph? Does not the published flora 
of the United States show that something 
has been done in botany? Have not very 
important investigations been made here on 
the induction of magnetism in iron, the 
effect of magnetic currents on one another, 
the translation of quantity into intensity, 
and the converse? Was it not here that the 
radiations of incandescence were first in- 
vestigated; the connection of increasing 
temperature with increasing refrangibility 


shown; the distribution of light, heat, and | 


chemical activity in the solar spectrum as- 
certained; and some of the fundamental 
facts in spectrum analysis developed, long 
before general attention was given to that 
subject in Europe? Here the first photo- 


graph of the moon was taken? here the first 
of the diffraction spectrums was produced? 
here the first portraits of the human face 
were made—an experiment that has given 
rise to an important industrial art ? 

“Those who make it their practice to 
decry the contributions of their own coun- 
try to the stock of knowledge may perhaps 
stand rebuked by the expressions that 
sometimes fall from her generous rivals. 
How can they read, without blushing at 
their own conduct, such declarations as that 
recently uttered by the great organ of 
English opinion, the foremost of English 
journals? The 7imes, which no one will 
accuse of partiality in this instance, says: 
‘‘In the natural distribution of subjects, 
the history of enterprise, discovery, con- 
quest, and the growth of republics fell to 
America,and she has dealt nobly with them. 
In the wider and multifarious provinces of 
art and science she runs neck to neck with 
the mother country, and is never left 
behind!” 
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Comparative Health of Cities. 


Tue Health Bureau of the German Em- 
pire reports, that during the week ending 
on the 27th of January last, the number of 
deaths to every hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants in the cities enumerated were 
as follows: 


Berliners. 2 a5 42 | Copenhagen...... 58 
Cologne..........52| Stockholm....... 55 
Madgeburg.......56| Christiana........45 
Strasburg... ....76|-Warsaw.. o.02).. 28 
MPUTIICH a; crcl a COMIN ADEs 25 arate hers 61 
Augsburg........ 89. | Purp soe ial! 43 
Dresden j-'25 <6 BS. | BUCHALEBES ser0 5:2 59 
Leipzigtsicvsieee 34|-London ......... 40 
Brunswick,.,.... 41|Liverpool....... 55 
Hamburg. ........48] Glasgow.......... 49 
Viemhasiere nese DUDIINGS......5 site 58 
Bias le feet Pa: 00 81 | Edinburgh....... 41 
Prague.... . ....95) Alexandria, Egypt 85 
Amsterdam.......56| Madras.......... 121 
Rotterdam........51] Bombay.......... 65 
Thertiaeue sean 44| New York...... 47 
Baslorastst webs, 65 | Philadelphia... ...82 
Brussels 29 soe se ADU TSOSLON . ites cir pine 37 
Parisiattatsaannen 53|San Francisco. ..58 
i ind 


Trade Mark Penalties. 


Tue late Act of Congress imposes very 
stringent penalties for the protection of 
trade marks. It provides that any person 
who shall make, order, or in any way pro- 
cure the fabrication of a counterfeit trade 
mark, registered in accordance with the 
laws of the United States, shall be fined not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. This penalty ap- 
plies to all those who affix the fraudulent 
trade mark, or in any way handle it or have 
it in possession, or fill the package with it on, 
or handle or have the dies or moulds, brands 
or any likeness, imitation or fraudulent 
device of any kind in imitation of a trade 
mark; or who buy, sell, offer for sale, deal 
in or have in possession any used or empty 
box, envelope, wrapper, case, bottle, or 
other package, to which is affixed, so that 
the same may be obliterated without 
substantial injury to the package, any 
trade mark not obliterated so as to prevent 
its fraudulent use. Any abettor to viola- 
tion of the law is to be fined $500, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year.—Pharma- 
cist. 


> 
Crucibles, 


GREAT progress of late years has been 
made in the manufacture of crucibles, par- 
ticularly of large sizes. The Patent Plum- 
bago Crucible Company, of Battersea, 
Eng., have lately shipped to a foreign 
mint a quantity of Morgan’s patent crucibles 
for silver. They are calculated to melt an 
out-turn of noless value than £147,420 each. 
The company are also supplying large 
quantities of their patent crucibles for 500 
and 6U0 pounds of brass and copper. Brass 
melted in heavy quantitses is more homo- 
geneous, and is now regularly so worked in 
Belgium and on the Continent generally. 
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Butter and Its Substitutes. 

A PATENT has been taken out in France 
for the manufacture of margarine, and it is 
allowed to be retailed on the condition that 
it is not described as butter. It is asserted 
that from one manufactory in Paris, em- 
ploying 400 men, margarine to the amount 
of $400,000 a month is sold. It is princi- 
pally used in France for kitchen purposes 
and by pastry cooks; but it is also bought 
in large quantities by the lower and poorer 
classes. 
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FOR SALE, 
TuHE Drugeists’ CrrcunaRr, 9 vols., 1867 to 1875 in- 


clusive, at $1.75 each. Address Fr. ELLMO, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 


A good physician. Address G. L. KNAPP & CO., 
Box 635, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One Puffer eight Syrup White Marble Fountain; 
also, one Matthews’ Generator; perfect order, used 
one season. Enquire of J. W. BACHMAN, Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y. 


GEE’S SODA WATER GENERATOR 


No. 3, with two 16-gallon fountains on iron stand, 
also Root Beer Draught Apparatus (Ridgeway’s), all 
in good order, for sale cheap. W. E. ARMSTRONG, 
28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY. 


New and revised edition. Just published. 
Price, $10.00. For sale by JOUN NEWTON, 36 
Beekman Street, N. Y. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


I wish to sell my drug stock in Marshalltown, 
Iowa. Everything usually kept in a first-class 
drug store ; amounts to $4,000; cash sales last year, 
$9,000; could have doubled that amount if I had 
attended to that business myself. I am a practising 
physician; have all the business that [ can attenc 
to without the store, and am disgusted de ending 
on clerks to run the store; willtake one-half down, 
balance in payments. Every six months will give 
my prescription trade and influence to the pur- 
chaser. There isa good prescription trade from 
other physicians. I will not barter this for any 
other property. Population of city, 8,000. Apply 
soon. Address, J. ADAMS, M. D. 
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SITUATION WANTED 
By a competent Prescription Clerk, age 27%, and 
single. Eleven years’ city experience. Satisfactory 
references given. Address BOX 593, Auburn, N.Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
City or country. Address 1240 South Tenth St., 


Philadelphia. 


> and German; first-class reference. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A competent pharmacist desires a situation, city or 
country. Graduate of N. Y.C. P. Unexceptionable 
references given. Address ALPHA, care DruaaisTs’ 
CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a drug clerk of four years’ experience. Good 
references. Address G. F., P. O. Box 366, Galena, 


— 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man of two years’ experience in the drug 
business. Good reference given. Address G. E. 
NEWMAN, Canton, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, class "%5and°%6. Understands German. Will 
go to any part of the country. Address C. A. 
BROTHERLINE, Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
by a graduate of the New York College of Phar- 
macy; is 21 years of age; speaks French, English 
Address T. D., 


| No. 21, care of DRuGaIsTs’ CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED 


} | By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
| Eight years’ experience. 


Speaks English and Ger- 


man fluently. Best of references. Address 
| NATHAN ROSENWASSER, 46 Belmont St., 
; | Cleveland, O. 

WANTED! 


A situation by a graduate of N. Y. College of 
Pharmacy, class 77. Good reference. South pre- 
ferred. Address E. V. ZOELLER, Tarboro, Edge- 
combe Co., N. C. 


WANTED. 


A druggist would like to get his son into a good, 
reliable store; has had one year’s experience; 
reference, first-class. Apply to H. E. WEBB, West 
Farms, 24th Ward, N. Y. City. 


WANTED, 


Situation by a thoroughly competent druggist 
(graduate); speaks German; good reference. West 
or South preferred. Address PHARMACIST, 593 
St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
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WANTED, 


A situation by a graduate of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. Reference first-class. South or South- 
west preferred. Address PHARMACIST, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 


WANTED. 


Capable of taking charge of a country store. Best 


“WANTED.” 


A young man, 27, desires a situation in a Retail 
Drug and Prescription Stere. Having had a thorough 
and practical experience of over seven years, he 
feels confident of giving success. Best of reference. 
Will work for a moderate salary in any location. 
Address until May 15th “‘ CETACEUM,” care Drua- 
GIsTs’ CIRCULAR. 


DRUGGISTS—WANTED, A 
SITUATION, 


By a licentiate of Pharmacy, with an experience of 8 
years and all necessary references. Address C, 
O’GORMAN, Elmira, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


A splendid assortment of drugs and elegant fixtures 
will be sold at a great sacrifice to a cash buyer. Stock 
and fixtures all new within two years. Excellent 
opportunity for those opening a new store or refitting 
an old one. Address WM. C. WILE, M.D, Sandy 
Hook, Conn, 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Best location in City of Lexington, Ky. Fixtures 
handsome, and conveniently arranged; no dead 
stock; allnew. Best cigar and soda water business 
in city. Sales last year, $12,000. This is a rare 
opening. Address LOCK BOX 366. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Well established stand, fine location, good pre- 
scription business. Will inventory about $7,000, 
but will be sold cheap on account of poor health. 
Address B., care of Gerity & Morrell, Elmira, N. Y. 


TRENTON DRUG STORE, $3,500. 
New Jersey. Established 16 years. Stock first- 
class d trade, terms easy. The owner, a physi- 
cian, desires to practice exclusively. Address 
“DICKSON’S DRUG STORE AGENCY,” Phila., 
or Tarrant & Co., Druggists, New York. 
Pa.—Three well located Drug Stores in Chester 
and Delaware Counties. $1,700, $2,500, $3,500. 
Del.—$5,500 cash. Elegant store, good trade. 
N. J.—Mercer Co., $700. Camden, $3,000, $800. 
N. Y.—Poughkeepsie, $3,000. Brooklyn, $2,100. 
N. Y.—Brooklyn, £. D., $2,000. Kentucky, $3,500. 
D. C.—Washington, at one-third less than value. 
Address ““DICKSON’S DRUG STORE AGEN- 
CY,” Phila. Phila. Agent ‘‘ Drue@ists’ CIRcULAR,” 
“ Chemist and Druggist,” etc. 
Philadelphia Drug Stores, $800 to $10,000 each. 
(2s City and Country Drug Stores Wanted. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


By an experienced German-American druggist, a 


paying drug store, with neat and comfortable dwell- 


ing attached. Must be in good location, city or | 


country, and bear rigid examination. A fair cash 
price will be paid to a fair offer. Address COLCHI- 
CUM, care of Drua@istTs’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE—CORNER DRUG STORE 


Low price; easy terms; must be sold; good trade. 
W. H. ADAMS, No. 209 Washington St., Room No. 
22, Boston, Mass. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


in active town; Central N. Y.; will inventory 
$5,500; handsomely fitted. Will sell for $5,000 ; rent, 
$500. Good reasons for selling. Address H. KING, 
Drawer 37, Oneonta, N. Y 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Cheap, at 55 Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn. Cause of 
sale, death of proprietor. Dr. CORCORAN, 28 Mott 
Street, N. Y., Administrator. 


FOR SALE—$7,000. 


Drug store at a bargain. Rare opportunity. In 
Pennsylvania, one hour by rail from Philadelphia. 
Established 25 years. Address ‘‘DICKSON’S 
DRUG STORE AGENCY,” 619 Walnut St., Phila. 
(=> Worthy of special attention. W.M. D. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE AT A 
BARGAIN. 


Will inventory about $2,900. Sales last year 
$8,000. Terms, half down, balance in good en- 
dorsed notes, Address JOHN E. MOYER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. DRUG STORE IN 
BROOKLYN, 


Fine corner location; business last year over twelve 
thousand; five years’ lease, full stock, fine fixtures, 
Price, $6,200. Not less than four thousand down. 
Reason for selling, ‘‘family.”’ Address W. B., Box 
83, N. Y. City. : 


FOR SALE, 


1,280 acres of land in Leon rege Florida, 20 
miles from the State Capitol, at Tallahassee, and 
within two miles of the Ockolocknee River. Good 
pine land, well timbered; healthy location, and fine 
stock range. Price $4 a acre cash, or will ex- 
change for the value in Drugs and Mesinen 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE. 


Good paint and glass trade; fourteen years estab- 
lished; can command large extent of wholesale and 
retail trade; at junction of three great thorough- 
fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots. 
Address CARBON, care of Bickham & Huffman, 
1107 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-established drug store in Montgomery, 
Ala.: first-rate location. Stock and fixtures, about 
$3,000; goods fresh, and well assorted; half cash, 
balance on easy terms, if well secured. Satisfactory 
reasons for selling. Address H. KENNEWORTH, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Refer to Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, New York, and 
Messrs. French, Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to Bankers and Druggists, Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE, 


In the best portion of the Anthracite Coal Region, 
town of 9,000 inhabitants, the oldest and most fre- 
qnented drug store. Present proprietor paid a 
bonus of $500 three years ago ; fixtures and furni- 
ture modern style and entirely new ; stock com- 
plete ; location most desirable ; rent low ; no ficti- 
tious value put upon—bears close inspection. Price, 
$2,500 ; cash, $1,500; balance in monthly instal- 
ments. Inquire, F. }’. F., this office. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1,500 to $10,000. 

Drug store in flourishing town in New Jersey, 
$2,500. Trade, $15 per day. 

Substantial business in New York State, doing 
$20,000 per year. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brook. , and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond jide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


JAMES M. ALLEN CoO., 
290 PEARL STURERT, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
SMALTS, &c., &c. 


Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder, &c., &c. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


For Sale byW. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
ton Street, N.Y. 


ZETTE. 


[May, 1877 


GOOD, ROOF & CO. 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of \- 


Brandies, Wines, 
GINS, &c., | 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- | 
MENTS OF THE ~ 


DHRU G 


t 


TRADE, 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, | 
Express paid upon application. ; 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &e., 
JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER 


RY WINES, ia 
C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 
L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEI 

WINES, # 
OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES, | 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY 
Wines, BRANDIES, &c 


Selected especially for the require- o) 


ments of Druggists. i 
H. W. CAMPBELL & co." 


A. W. BALCH & CO., 4 
IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


PEREA BROTHERS, 


No. 52 Broadway, New York, 
P. O. Box 2542. 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Havana, Imported aud Key West. 
CIGARS. 


Agents for the fine brand of Cigars, ‘“ Superior d! 
Domingo,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and Camelia’s Cigarettes. j 
BIG BARGAINS OFFERED IN JOB LOTS 0) 

CIGARS. ? 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


TYLER porters 


FINCH 54 Cedar Street, | 
5 


NEW YORK. _ 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation 
Bay Rum—West India. | 
Vanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmsen’s Kissanlik. j 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, ete. 
Coriander Seeds—English. | . 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 1 
Gils Lavender and Origanum. 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. 


CARBOLIC ACID, 


Dry, for Prescription Trade. 
SOLID AND LIQUID CARBOLIC AGID 
all grades, warranted pure and equal | 
to any imported. 

CARBOLIC ACID SOAP, 10 per cent. Carbo) 
ic Acid, neatly packed, and warranted an elegant) 
reliable Toilet Article. 

CARBOLATE OF LIME DISINFECT: 
ING POWDER, warranted to contain 10 pe 
cent. Carbolic Acid, thoroughly efficient. Put 0) 
in tin boxes, 1 1b. each. 

Prices and Samples on application. 

("AGENT WANTED IN ALL Towns. 


Manufactured by j 
SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS. | 


E. L. HuEsner & Co., 129 Charch St., Philadelphia 

Sole Agents for the Middle, Southern and 

Western States. } 

Dupree & Soren, 79 Kilby Street, Boston, Soli 
Agents for the Eastern States. 

oo Tee 


COLORIFIC "sues 


NO PREVIOUS WASH. 


. 


Boswell & Warner’s Colorific for the Hair. 
All Druggists. Depot, 9 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
} 


i 


TOILET WATERS 


0. 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


0. 


/Im boxes of half dozen half pint 
pottles, 


Two bottles of each perfume. 


| A salable assortment for druggists. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


fas always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
| POTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
romptly attended to. 


THE HYGROPHANT, 

. new and interesting instrument for showing with 
ecuracy and without computation both the tempera- 
are and humidity of the air, will be found valuable 
'9 a'l who desire to atniain acertain condition of 
jae air in their apartments, or in processes of man- 
facturing. Made solely by J. S. F. Huddleston, 
fanufacturer of Standard Thermometers, Barome- 
ers, Hydrometers, &c., 242 Washington St., Boston 


BERMUDA ARROWROOT. 


Yew crop of choice quality just received. For sale 
y MIDDLETON & CO., 40 Exchange Place. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


)f last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
vith Announcements, &c., sent free on application 
,0 JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 158 Church St., 
Nashville. 


WANTED, 


Druggists to know that we are offering 1,000 cut and 
‘cummed labels for 35 cents. Send for our new 70 
sage sample book, showing reduced prices. HARRIS 
te CO., Salem, Ohio. 


\ 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price. $4.00 a 
ozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
yroprietor, New York. 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—/t is desirable that all questions to be an- 
wered under this head should be received before the 
3th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
re writer. 
| C. B, (Michigan). We can give no further in- 
ormation in reference to AREcA Nut, its dose for 
jogs, etc., than is supplied in the article mentioned. 
“he editor of the paper from which the paragraph 
ras reprinted, offers to supply the drug, together 
vith directions for its use, and is, therefore, better 
ble than anyone else to furnish the information 
esired. 


Jethro (Marquette, Mich.).—Your article defending 
ae Just PREROGATIVES OF Drue CLERKs is, no 
oubt, witty and amusing; but it is scarcely suitable 
ast now for the columns of THE CrrcuLaR. 

Saccharum (Virginia).—The remarks in the last 
umber, on the CRYSTALLIZATION OF SYRUPS, were 
iade in a general manner, and were not meant to 
xplain your partfcular case. They in no way con- 
‘ict with your experience. It was there said that 
\yrups of acid fruits are liable to a certain decom- 
osition, but no facts were presented to show that 
jach had been the case with your preparation. 


) Louis Genois (New Orleans, La.) thus answers a 
juestion asked by a correspondent about TrncTuRE 
tr Murrate or Iron: ‘In regard to the exact 
emperature at which the nitric acid should be 
dded to the solution of chloride of iron, I may say 
/nat I have found 210° F. to be the safest point, for, 
t added before, the iron will not be entirely peroxi- 
| ized, and if the temperature be increased to attain 
jhat end, the effervescence will be so rapid that the 
quid will run over the sides of the vessel, unless 
ne much larger than the proportionate size recom- 
rended by the Pharmacopewia be employed. The 
‘ame thing will happen if the addition be made at 
he boiling point, and there will be, besides, a loss 
f muriatic acid.” 


Nitrous Ether (Columbus, Neb.).—The paper on 
‘PIRIT OF NirRovus EruEr, to which you make 
Nusion, was meant as an improvement on the 
fiicinal process which, at that time, directed the 
se of nitrate of potassa and sulphuric acid for the 


a 


purpose of generating nitric acid in the presence of 
alcohol. Since then, that objectionable feature has 
been left out, and the present officinal method is 
adapted to the means and apparatus possessed by 
ordinary druggists. The process adopted in the 
last revision of the Pharmacopeia is substantially 
the same as that of the British Pharmacopeia, and 
offers no difficulty to a druggist of average skill. 


C. A. D. (Cincinnati, O.).—VILLaTE’s SOLUTION : 


Solution of subacetate of lead.... 4 ounces. 
Sulphate of zinc.... .....:.0...4. yf a 
Sulphate of copper..... ........ 2. 
Wiine Vin ogar.:.w<am eats candy cer c1s 2637 < 

Mix. Astringent and escharotic; used in veterinary 


practice. 


I. (Bainbridge, Ind.).—(1.) Orricinat Soar. In 
the Pharmacopeias of 1860 and 1870, the officinal 
soap is described as Castile soap made from olive 
oil and soda; to this definition Parrisn adds: 
White or mottled; used as an antacid excipient in 
pills, and in soap liniment. (2.) Two drachms of 
saccharated pepsin require from eight to ten 
drachms of water for a complete solution; in mak- 
ing wine of pepsin,;enough of the wine may be 
added to the water and acid to dissolve the powder 
before the mixture is filtered. (3.) Your query is 
answered in the March number, page 57. 


C. K. (New York).—Cotorep PRINTERS’ INK. In 
the Notes and Queries, last month, a process was 
given on page 73, for making printers’ red ink. 
Other colors can, we presume, be obtained in the 
same manner by substituting for vermilion the 
appropriate pigment, chrome green for instance, for 
green; cobalt or ultramarine for blue, ete. 


Tue TEXAS HorNED Froa.—McLendon c&: Proctor 
(Calvert, Texas) have favored us with a living speci- 
men of this curious animal. It came by mail in a 
perforated tin box, apparently not much the worse 
for the journey. At first it was somewhat torpid 
from the cold, but in the sunshine andin a warm 
room, it became quite lively, and showed some 
speed as a runner. The animal is, properly, not a 
frog, but alizard. It has on the head two sharp 
horns, straight, hard, and inclined backwards; the 
whole body is covered with sharp points, the head 
being especially well protected and defended be- 
sides by a hard, horny covering. The tail is quite 
short, and the general shape and color of the body 
are such as to very much resemble an ordinary 
frog. ‘Those familiar with the habits of the animal 
say that it is never found near the water, but nearly 
always in trees, where it feeds on insects. As the 
feet are not palmated, but armed with sharp claws, 
it is evident that the horned frog is a climber and 
not aswimmer. In temper, it appears to be gentle 
enough, although prompt to take alarm. When its 
head is scratched with the end of a pencil, the 
animal shuts its eyes and seems to enjoy the caress 
as much as would a pet cat. So far, a live fly is the 
only food it has been possible to coax it to eat. As 
such a diet is too light, even for a horned frog, the 
Texas curiosity is likely to come to a premature end 
before long, unless it can be made to partake of 
something more substantial. 


C0. L., M. D. (Shelbyville, Ky.).— INFUSION oF JABO- 
RANDI. Asa rule, infusions are better when made 
from the drug itself than from its fluid extract. 
Yet, as it occasionally happens that only the fluid 
extract is easily procurable, the following may be 
used as a substitute for the real infusion : 

Fluid extract of jaborandi 
FORVOS conc ence ns « seias sien 60 to 70 minims. 
4 ounces. 
1 ounce. 


The whole is one dose for a male adult. 


M. 8S. 8. (Dayton, O.).—Your rare medical work 
has been received. It is certainly a most wonderful 
production. No respectable clairvoyant should be 
without it. 


M. J. (Baltimore, Md.).—CrupDE PETROLEUM AS A 
Harr Or. If you have been for one month using 
crude petcoleum as a hair restorative, without 
noticing any improvement, we should judge it is 
time you should try something else. Speaking only 
for ourselves, we confess we have but little faith in 
either crude or refined petroleum as a beautifier 
or cosmetic. 


H. J. Brooklyn, N. Y.).—ARTIFICIAL ButTEeR. The 
original process was published in Tar Druaaists’ 
CircuLAR for March, 1873, page 67. Since that 
time, various notes relating to the same subject 
have appeared in our columns. In compliance with 
your request, we here give the places where they can 
be found. In 1874, pages 95 and 98; in 18%5, pages 
67 and 199; and in 1876, pages 66 and 117. 


J. P. (Richmond, Va.).—To DiseuisE THE TASTE 
or Coparsa. It is probably impossible to ‘‘en- 
tirely”’ disguise the taste of the balsam, as you 
desire, unless it be by some process which would, 
at the same time, change the nature of the drug and 
alter its properties; but it is quite practicable to 


flavor it so as to render its administration easy in | 


the case of delicate patients. Oil of peppermint 


and oilof wintergreen are frequently used for the | 
| quantity of equal parts of citric and oxalic acids 


purpose; they cover the taste of the balsam, and 
correct some of its unpleasant effects on the 
stomach and intestines. 


J. R. (Nebraska City, Neb.) recommends for mak- | used during the operation. 


ing QUININE Prius the use of honey, which he 
thinks preferable to tartaric acid and water. Honey 
is, no doubt, a good excipient for quinia pill- 
masses, but we believe it is the experience of most 
druggists that tartaric acid, with or without flour, 
as recommended in the April number of THE Crr- 
CULAR, produces a more elegant mass, as the pills 
are smaller and remain more soluble. 


H, F. R. (Front Royal, Va.).—(1.) TANNIN FROM 
Oak Bark, ETC. The process described in the 
Notes and Queries of April, for extracting tannin 
from sweet fern, is equally applicable to other sub- 
stances rich cnough in that principle to justify the 
attempt. The same remark applies also to this 
case, viz.: that some doubt may be entertained in 
regard to the pecuniary success of the operation. 
(2.) To effect the sale of large quantities of Raw 
Umber and Yellow Ochre, we suppose the best way 
would be to follow the proceeding usual in like 
cases; that is, to offer the article with price and 
samples, to dealers in paints and oils in the large 
cities. The addresses of several such houses can be 
found in the advertising columns of Tar Drue- 
GISTs’ CIRCULAR. 


RENEWING A PRESCRIPTION.— JF. (West Virginia) 
writes: ‘‘How can I prepare the following pre- 
scription so as to give it a wine color? It was first 
dispensed in New York, and I was called on to re- 
peat it from a copy of the original. I could not 
obtain a mixture of the same color, and, therefore, 
felt some doubts on,the accuracy of the compound- 
ing. My mixture was white and heavy, while the 
other was clear and of a wine color. 


‘* PRESCRIPTION. 

“ Bisulphate of quinia............. 30 grains. 
Sulphate of strychnia.... ....... 1 grain. 
Pyrophosphate of iron .......... 1 drachm. 
Diluted phosphoric acid, syrup of 

ginger, of each 2 ounces.”’ 

[AnsweR. Druggists disagree in regara to the 
compatibility of pyrophosphate of iron with diluted 
phosphoric acid, but the weight of evidence appears 
to prove that when a precipitate is formed, it is 
owing to the presence of monobasic or bibasic phos- 
phoric acid in the chemical used, and that pure 
tribasic phosphoric acid causes no change in the 
solution. The wine color which you noticed, may 
have simply been caused by age, as all solutions of 
phosphate of iron are known to grow darker in 
time. It would probably be easy to ascertain from 
the patient what was the color of the mixture when 
first dispensed, and as to your diluted phosphoric 
acid, you can test it by adding one fluid drachm of 
it to two filnid drachms of tincture of iron. The 
pure preparation causes no precipitate in the 
tincture, while a heayy white sediment indicates 
the presence of impurities. ] 


AN Expose oF “Opium ANTIDOTES.’’—We have 
received from Dr, J. B. M. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), the 
copy of a paper with this heading, read before the 
Medical Society of the County of Kings. The 
author, with more particulars, it is true, only con- 
firms that which has already appeared in Tuk Crrov- 
LAR on the same subject. That all the so called 
opium cures, or opium antidotes, contain large quan- 
tities of morphia or opium more or less disguised, is 
a fact well known, and more than once commented 
upon. As these antidotes appear to be sometimes 
successful, it is not unlikely that the opium habit 
is, in some Cases, best cured by the use of gradually 
decreasing doses of the poison itself. Only the 
nostrums in question are discreditable, owing to 
the deception practiced. 


To CLEAN WEDG@EWooD Mortars, A. S. B. 
(Kansas City, Mo.) recommends a good sized piece 
of pumice stone with soapsuds, as superior to any- 
thing else. The plan is, no doubt, a good one, and 
not unfamiliar to the majority of druggists, but it is 
liable to the objection that the stone reaches with 
difficulty some parts of the mortars, unless it has 
previously been cut into the proper shape. 


Chemist (Truro, Nova Scotia).—Croron Or 
Pitts. The most frequently used excipients are 
bread crumb, or soap and licorice powder. A good 
way also is to mix the oil with an equal weight of 
conserve of roses, and to add a sufficient quantity 
of powdered marshmallow root to bring the mass to 
the proper consistence. 


Elixir (Bedford, Pa.).—(1.) It is difficult to say, 
without being acquainted with the idea of the pre- 
scriber, what ought to be done in case quinia is 
ordered with a liquid and no acid is prescribed. 
Some doctors mean that the quinia be dissolved, as 
a matter of course, while others are indignant if it 
is not left undissolved. (2.) ELrxrr°or Iron, PEp- 
SIN, STRYCHNIA AND BismurH. Add 128 grains 
of soluble citrate of iron to one pint of Elixir of 
pepsin, bismuth and strychnia; noticed in Tur 
Druaeists’ Crrcunar of last February, page 41, 


Srarms From LINEN. Wet the spot with a little 
soft water, and sprinkle the stain with a small 


powdered. Expose the whole to sunlight, and as 
soon as the oxide of iron has disappeared, wash 
the part well in several waters. No soap should be 
The acids should be 
left in contact with the fabric no longer than strictly 
necessary, a8 they are apt to injure it after some 
time. (2.) The sufest way to Destroy ANTs, 
RoacueEs, ETC., is to blow into the crevices where 
they breed and dwell, the powder of Pyrethrum 
Roseum, commonly known as Persian Insect Powder. 
Paris green is frequently applied to the same pur 
pose, but it is too dangerous to be recommended. 

S. & R. (Culpepper, Va.).—(1.) SILVERING THE 
INsIDE OF BoTTies. Bottles are silvered inside by 
processes similar to those in use for silvering flat 
glass. The bottle is to be first chemically cleaned 
inside; but, as it is the most important part of the 
process, and not always easy to perform, new bottles 
are generally preferred for silvering. To chemically 
clean old bottles, they are first washed with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, next with water, and then 
with a warm solution of caustic soda or potassa, 
after which they are perfectly rinsed with distilled 
water. The silvering liquid is now introduced in 
the requisite proportion, the number of square 
inches of surface being estimated in the usual 
manner, and the bottle is exposed to a gentle heat, 
while it is rapidly turned in the hands, so as to 
insure an equal distribution of the reduced metal. 
When the silvering is complete, the excess of liquid 
is poured out, and the bottle washed, first, several 
times with distilled water and, lastly, with alcohol. 
Any of the silvering liquids made from nitrate of 
silver which have been mentioned in Tur Drua- 
GIsTs’ CIRCULAR from time to time, may be em- 
ployed; the formula given in January, 1876, page 
33, is probably as good as any other. It is a mis- 
taken idea to think silvering with silver expensive, 
for it is a great deal cheaper than the old-fashioned 
tin-amalgam process. (2.) Gotp INK can be made 
by mixing finely powdered gold with a thin mucilage 
of gum arabic. The writing, when dry, may be 
burnished. Gold is obtained in powder by several 
processes; a good one is to rub gold leaf in a mortar 
with sulphate of potassa or sugar, and when the 
whole is finely powdered, to wash off the foreign 
substance with boiling water. 

PHARMACEUTICAL JURISPRUDENCE.—H. P. Porter 
(Claremont, Minn.) kindly informs us, in answer to 
a query lately published in the columns of THE 
Drueeists’ CircULAR, that an interesting chapter 
on the responsibility of druggists is to be found in 
‘“‘Elwell’s Medical Jurisprudence.” We may add 
that the work in question can be had at the pub- 
lisher’s price, from JoHN NEWTON, care of THE 
CirncuLar. The price is $7.50. 


Student (Newcomerstown, O.).—CALOMEL, DovER’s 
POWDER, AND BICARBONATE OF SODA are not un- 
frequently prescribed together, and there is no 
instance recorded in which unpleasant symptoms 
followed the administration of the medicine. 


T. S.( Philadelphia, Pa.).—To REMOVE DANDRUFF. 
Either of the preparations mentioned under the 
name of Dry Shampoo in the Notes and Queries of 
January, 18%6, page 31, can be employed with ad- 
vantage for removing dandruff from the hair. 
Among the formule you will probably find one that 
will satisfy your customer, whose conditions are that 
‘Tt must be good, clean, and cheap.” 


J. A. Z. (Marysville, O.).—So far as we know, 
there is at present no Drug Clerks’ Mutual Benefit 
Association embracing all the States of the Union, 
but, we believe, there are local societies organized 
in some parts of the country. We are not suf- 
ficiently familiar with their workings to recommend 
any of them as ‘“‘ safe and profitable.” 


Snort Wetcur or Morpata.—/. H. C. (Palmyra, 
NV. Y.), in reference to an article on the above, 
which appeared in the March number, writes that 
three bottles from the same manufacturer, purport- 
ing to contain one-eighth of an ounce of sulphate of 
morphia, were found to hold only fifty-three grains 
each of the salt. The quantity lacking in his case 
is, therefore, 1°68 grains—about three per cent. The 
difference is certainly a small one; yet there is no 
reason why manufacturers should not give full 
weight in small, as well as in large packages. 


H.W. (Martinsburgh, W. Va.).—The formula of 
RICHARDSON’s StypTic COLLOID, as given in the 
Dispensatory, is somewhat obscure. A more simple 
method is to dissulve in ordinary collodion as much 
tannin as it will take up, and to separate by decan- 
tation the clear liquid from the sediment. 

The following proportions are said to be satis- 
factory: 


(TUR COGLGN Toate os st ese ns ce 1 troy ounce. 


ALCOMOM certu aden hee cdase eens 3 fluid ounces. 
BRMGR ee Mie) sacs ts sts cesias eas a 
MADE Peewenee an ceed eat vc 10 drachms, 


a 


90 


OINTMENT OF Ox1pE oF Zinc.—H. (Toledo, 9.), in 
reply to a communication from a correspondent 
regarding oxide of zinc ointment, writes that he 
has prepared the officinal ointment in question a 
number of times, without noticing the difficulty 
complained of. He avoids it by preparing the 
benzoin ointment when wanted, and before it is 
entirely solidified, incorporates with it the requisite 
amount of oxide of zinc, in the manner directed by 
the Pharmacopeia, 

C. H. Be (Schoolcraft, Mich.).—MARBLE DusT AND 
3ICARBONATE OF SODA FOR GENERATING CARBONIO 
Acrp. American produce a somewhat 
variable proportion of carbonic acid, but they are in 
all cases less expensive than bicarbonate of soda 
for charging mineral waters. The soda salt, how- 
ever, presents several advantages that cause it, by 
In the first 
place, as the bicarbonate of soda now found in 
commerce is nearly chemically pure, the gas evolved 
from it produces a mineral water much superior in 
quality and purity of taste to that obtained from 
Marble, like all limestones, is apt to 
be contaminated with sulphides and bituminous 
substances which, impregnating the gas, and being 


marbles 


numbers of druggists, to be preferred. 


marble dust. 


only imperfectly removed by the ordinary washers, 
impart to the carbonic acid water a somewhat un- 
pleasant metallic taste. Another disadvantage of 
limestone, is that it forms in some kinds of gas 
generators, incrustations of sulphate of lime, which 
are sometimes a cause of much annoyance. 
HARTSHORN’s CoucH Syrrup.—J. P. (Alton, Til.) 
suggests that the preparation inquired for under 
that name, is very probably the Hlixir Pectorale, of 
which several formulas are known to every German 
druggist, and frequently prescribed by German 
physicians. The following is officinal in the Ger- 
man Pharmacopeia: 
Evrxrr E Succo LIQuIRITIA. 
Brustelixir. 
Extract of licorice......... 
Fennel water:....c.cspe.0ees 


Mix. The result is a brown, cloudy liquid, which 
must be shaken before dispensing. It should be 
preserved in well-closed vessels. 

The anisated spirit of ammonia of the same Phar- 
macopeeia is made as follows: 


Liquor AMMONII ANISATUS. 
OiUsof anise. 22. sess.<0 3 . 1 troy ounce. 
ALCON OI spc ceelccn cateiteae 24 troy ounces, 
Ammonia, sp. gr. 0°960 ......5 “ Us 
Mix, and keep in well-stoppered vials, 

The Pectoral Elixir suggested by our correspond- 
ent as an answer to the query published in the 
April number of Tax CrrouLar, may justly be said 
to be entitled to the name of Hartshorn Cough 
Syrup, but the preparation there called for was 
Hursthorn’s cough syrup, which is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is possible, however, that the word was 
not correctly spelled; and as the querist neglected 
to add any sort of information besides the bare 
name of the preparation desired, it is difficult to say 
what is really the compound to which reference is 
made in so concise a manner. 


A Large Dose or Drerraris.—A. 7. (Maryland) 
writes as follows: ‘The subjoined prescription 
came to me a few days since: 


‘** Blixir of salicylic acid, 


Liquid pepsin, ana.............. 2 ounces. 
Tincture of digitalis .......... . 1 ounce. 
42 of cardamom comp..... aa 
Mix. Dose, two teaspoonfuls three times daily, 


after meals, in water, 

“The prescription was written by a young physi- 
cian. Seeing the dose of digitalis was very large, I 
detained the patient, while I waited on the doctor. 
He did not correct the writing, but made it more 
emphatic, and said it was allright, but added, ‘make 
it scant.’ On coming back to the store, I put it up 
so as to have twenty drops of tincture to the dose, 
but my employer said he would rather not dispense 
the prescription. Consequently, the physician was 
sent for and questioned regarding the dose. He 
still persisted after several elder doctors condemned 
the quantity. He also omitted the ana after liquid 
pepsin in the prescription. Now, should I have 
dispensed the medicine as ordered, after the doctor 
had understood the tincture, would I haye been held 
responsible, or the physician ?”” 

[AnsweR. The case cited presents, it must be 
confessed, some peculiar circumstances not frequent- 
ly met with, at least in this part of the country. We 
are alluding to the recommendation of the young 
doctor to make the measure ‘‘scant,’’ and to his sub- 
sequent willingness to appear before the druggist to 
be there catechised by older physicians m regard 
to the proper dose of tincture of digitalis. How- 
ever, not being acquainted with the customs of the 
place and the standing of the parties, we pass with- 
out further comments to the question proper—is the 
dose of tincture of digitalis such as to warrant the 
druggist in refusing to dispense the prescription 
under any circumstances? Wood and Bache, 
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speaking of the officinal tincture, say: “ The dose | 
is from ten to twenty drops, repeated two or three | 
times a day, and increased if necessary, but with 

caution.’ And Squire, in reference to the British 

preparation, which is but slightly weaker, gives the 

dose as from ten to thirty minims. The “scant” 
quantity of tincture of digitalis in the prescription | 
being equal to twenty minims to each dose, it fol- 

lows that the amount prescribed reaches the ex- | 
treme, and may even be said to be bordering on a | 
dangerous, but not necessarily fatal dose. In regard | 
to the question of responsibility in case of accident, | 
it is clear that, considering the deliberate action of | 
the doctor, the clerk could not have been liable to | 
blame. The proprietor of the drug store, however, 
for reasons satisfactory to himself, thought best to 
incur no risk, and we suppose many druggists 
would, under special circumstances, act in the same 
manner | 


D. & P. (Thomasville, Ga.).—(1.) BLUE, Rep AND | 
GREEN FOR SHOW GLoBEs. The following will re- 
tain their color without fading, no matter how long | 
they may be exposed to sunlight : 


BLUE. 
Sulphate'of copper... floes. ce cces 1 pound. 
Water, about..... ... 12 pints. 
Sulphuric acid .... 1 ounce. 


PURPLE BLUE. 
Sulphate of copper. ....... 2 to 4 drachms. 
Ammonia, sufficient, or..... 1 to 2 ounces. 


Water, about; n° 2-2 de<70 12 pints 
GREEN. 
Sulphate of copper........... 1 pound. 
Muridti¢ acide... 27..... 1 to 2 pounds. 
Water abOUbe rcs iece ys ccs c s 12 pints. 
RED 


Carbonate of cobalt ............. 1 drachm. 
Muriatic acid, sufficient. 
Carbonate of ammonia, sufficient. 


Water, aboutis...est acaue. usa 12 pints. 


Dissolve the carbonate in the acid, and add to the | 
solution enough of carbonate of ammonia to re- 
dissolve the precipitate which forms at first. 

The last color is somewhat expensive, but it is the 
only pink red that will never fade. A remark ap- 
plying to all the colors, is that the proportion of 
water varies considerably according to the shape 
und size of the globes. As a rule, large, round 
bottles require less of the coloring salts than smaller 
ones, while flat vessels need more concentrated | 
solutions. The amount of water mentioned in the 
above receipts must, therefore, be taken more as an 
approximate guide than as anything like precise 
directions. Another point, important to druggists 
practicing in more northern localities, is also left 


| yearly salary, and engage in the practice of medi- 


| physician can honorably accept for his services a 


ceutists, who would agree with a drug firm for a 


cine, allowing the proceeds to go to his employers? 
Is this showing a due regard for either the medical 
or the pharmaceutical profession? How should 
such a one be regarded by physicians and pharma- 
ceutists?” 

[ANsSWER. From a business point of view, it 
would seem to us that more than one druggist 
would be glad to be able to thus keep a doctor on a 
yearly salary, and that many young graduates of 
medicine would willingly accept a situation in 
which they would be guaranteed a regular income 
in heu of the rather uncertain returns of the first 
years of a medical career. It is admitted that a 


fixed annual compensation; this is done every day 
by hospital and army doctors, and by practitioners 
connected with benevolent or other like societies. 
But whether a similar arrangement with a druggist 
would be approved of by the medical and pharma- 
ceutical professions, is a question that we hardly 
feel prepared io decide; we would rather leave the 
solution to the societies that are entitled to speak 
with authority in regard to professional ethics. ] 


K. 8. (Butler, Ind.).—GiNeER ALE EXTRACT AND 


Syrup. The extract may be made as follows: 
Powdered Jamaica ginger. .......38 pounds. 
Fresh lemon peel........ 2 «-se-«=, 1 pound. 
Powdered Cayenne pepper........ 4 ounces. 
Aleohol-!ys'neenin ween as jet ee 1 gallon 


Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. The syrup 

is made from the extract in the following propor- 

tions: ; 
Extract of ginger ale............ 8 ounces. 
Simple syrup...... E fask sense eee 1 gallon. 

To be used as an ordinary soda water syrup, 


Mix. 
with the carbonic acid water drawn from the 
fountain. 


B. (Utica, N. Y.).—Tue LATIN worD “AD” IN 
PRESCRIPTIONS. The last line in the prescription 
forwarded, ‘‘ Aque ad fl. 3 vi.,”’ means that enough 
water is to be added to the other ingredients to com- 
plete six fluid ounces of liquid. On that subject 
there is not, and there cannot be, room for disagree- 
ment. See also THE Druaeists’ CIRCULAR for 
January and February. 1874, pages 35 and 51. 

The above answers a similar query received from 
Subscriber (Houston, Texas). 


C. S. S. (Frederick City, Md.) wishes to know 
what is MeTaLLoruM, and how it is made; it was 
| the base of a prescription handed to him, written by 
|an eminent physician of Washington, D. C. In 
answer we can only suggest that perhaps the word 


out, but it has been of late sufficiently discussed in 
THE DrueeaisTs’ CrrouLAR to need here no more 
than a passing allusion. See in the March and 
April numbers, pages 58 and 67, the articles relating 
to the means of preventing the freezing of show- 
bottles. (2.) The Treatise on Chemistry which you 
name is considered equal to any elementary work 
so far published. 


Pharmaceutist (Luzerne, N. Y.) writes in favor of 
a New York Statre Drue Law, that would apply 
to the whole State, and not merely to New York or 
the larger cities like Brooklyn, Buffalo, etc. His 
arguments are quite logical, and the two cases cited 
are but two more instances proving the necessity of 
restricting the sale of poisons in medicinal doses, to 
educated pharmaceutists. His conclusions sub- 
stantially cover the ground taken by Tur Drua- 
GisTs’ CIRCULAR in regard to the practice of phar- 
macy. Judging from the action of the legislatures 
of several other States, it is not unlikely that, before 
long, a general pharmacy law will be enacted and 
enforced in this State, as it is in the States al- 
luded to. 


K. (Ottumwa, owa) asks: ‘ A prescription being 
received calling, among other things, for Ol. Piperita, 
how shall I interpret it, or shall I attempt to fill 
it?’’ [ANsweR. The first thing that suggests itself 
is that the prescriber forgot one word, and meant to 
write Olei Menthe Piperite; but assurance would be 
rendered doubly sure if the nature of the other 
substances prescribed with it could be ascertained.] 


ANOTHER BLACK OINTMENT.—Geo. A. Stuart 
(Glenville. N. Y.) communicates another formula 
for the above-named preparation. It is as different 
from any of those already published as they differ 
from each other. Such a diversity, however, is to 
be expected in the answers to so vague a query as 
“What is black ointment?” without the slightest 
clue that might help to identify the preparation. 
It is as follows: 


Barbadoes petroleum...... ...... 1 pound. 

Melted lard. apices. see te er cetieies 2 ounces. 

MUlPHMNG BCiOea accmebr tere assets 1 ounce, 
Mix. Used as a caustic application to indolent 


ulcers, and canker of the foot of horses, ete. 


A QUESTION OF Eruiocs.—H. (Palestine, Texas) 
writes: ‘‘ How would a regular graduate of medicine 


is only a part of a name, crocus metallorum, for 
instance, a preparation better known as saffron of 
antimony, and formerly used for making tartar 
emetic. More cannot be said without seeing the 
whole prescription itself. Correspondents making 
inquiries in regard to obscure points, should always 
accompany tbeir questions with all the information 
at their command that may help to clear the diffi- 
culty. A bare name, apparently incomplete, affords 
but little opportunity for a correct interpretation, 
while a knowledge of the other substances ordered 
in connection with it, and of the uses for which the 
medicine is intended, might render the meaning 
clear, beyond all doubt. 


M. W. (Quincy, Ill.).—PRECIPITATION IN ANTI- 
MONIAL WINE. The precipitation is attributed to 
two causes: impurities in the chemical, or infe- 
riority in the character of the menstraum. Tartar 
emetic is apt to contain an excess of bitartrate of 
potassa, and low grades of sherry wine are occa- 
sionally contaminated with vegetable’ substances 
that precipitate the oxide of antimony; tannin is one 
of these, but, of course, not the only one. The 
remedy is to use pure crystallized tartar emetic and 
wine of good quality. 


J. B. J. (Auburn, Ill.).—To REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS 
Harr, the safest preparation is probably BouDET’s 
Depilatory, the formula of which was given in THE 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLAR for December, 1876, page 205. 
It is, however, doubtful whether this or any other 
composition will have a permanent effect. 


W. G. W. (Richmond, Ky.).—Liquip POLisH FOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. The following is said by 
those who have used it, to be a very good prepara- 
tion. The receipt appeared originally in Tur Drue- 
gists’ CIRCULAR some years since, but it will bear 
repeating now that the soda-water season is near 
at hand: 


Cyanide of potassium........ 3 to 4 drachms, 
Witrate of silver. 2.0 o,.s0e 8 to 10 grains. 
WiSUOY cptre a Minins avttic ss waite -4 ounces. 


Apply with a soft tooth-brush, wash the object 
thoroughly with water, dry it with a soft linen cloth, 
and polish it with a chamois skin; no powder of any 
kind should be added to the clear liquid, for it only 
wears out or scratches the silver and fills up the 
delicate etchings of fine work. 


St. Jonn’s BREAD.—A. R&R. S. (New Orleans, La.) 


stand with the medical profession and with pharma- 


asks: ‘ Where can St. John’s Bread, Siligua dulcis, 


be bought? What is the average price, and what 
are its medicinal properties?’ 

[ANswER.—In New York, the fruit is easily ob. 
tained from most wholesale druggists. at the rate of 
twelve or fifteen cents a pound; in season it jg 
frequently sold on the stree's by Italian pedlerg 
under the native name of caruba. It is brought here 
from Italy or Sicily, together with oils, oranges, and 
other products of the same country. If St. John's 
bread cannot be procured from the wholesale drug- 
gists in New Orleans, it might, perhaps, be had of 
dealers in Italian goods there; otherwise the shortest 
way would be to order the article in New York. The 
pods are used as food for man and beast, and by 
singers to improve the voice; they are also said to 
be laxative. They enter into the composition of the 
Pectoral Tea with Fruits, officinal in the German 
Pharmacopeeia. | 


G. (Pitlsburgh, Pa.),—The preparation alluded to ig 
probably Riga BaLsaM, a Scotch remedy for kidney 
diseases, which is directed in some formularies to 
be made as follows: 


Young shoots of Scotch fir..... ...1 pound, 
Diluted alcohol . Ar Ge onde aoe ...5 pints. 


Macerate for three or four days, and distil 4 pints, 
Some simply order to macerate one pound of the 
shoots in ten pints of diluted alcohol, and again 
others prescribe a simple solution of one ounce of oil 
of juniper and one ounce of tincture of benzoinin 
eight ounces of alcohol. The same name is also 
applied to preparations of a different character, 
which it is unnecessary to mention at present, but 
the above appear to best answer your inquiry. 

S. D. P. (Hannibal, N.Y.) and Y. D. (New York).— } 
EMULSION OF CoD-LIVER OIL W1TH HYPOPHOSPHITES 
oF Lime AND Sopa. Several formule for making 
cod-liver oil emulsions were printed in Tur Drug- 
GisTs’ CrrcuULAR for September and December, 1876, | 
pages 157 and 199. The hypophosphites, in fine \ 
powder, may be added to the emulsion, either while — 
it is prepared, or after it is completed. The usual © 
dose is five grains of each salt to the ounce of | 
emulsion. | 


T. P. P. (Cincinnati, O.).—The French Codex has — 
the following: 


Syrup or IopIpE oF PoTassiIum. 


Iodide of potassium.......... 25 grains. 
Distilled water..............¢ 25 grains. 
Simple syrup....... F Se hase pitas 2 troy ounces. 


Dissolve the iodide in the distilled water, and mix 
the solution with the simple syrup. ; 


Bogus NickEL PLaTIne Liguip.—A Subscriber 
(Newton, Mass.) is referred to THE Druaaists’ (iR- 
cuLaR of July, 1876, page 125, where the fraud is — 
exposed in so complete a manner as to need no | 
further comment. The liquid in question, appears } 
to consist chiefly of an acid solution of nitrate of | 


scriber, he will have no trouble in finding in his files 


mercury. As our correspondent claims to be a sub- 
the article relating to the subject. aa 


R. T. (Bringhurst, Ind.), and G. W. P. (Piqua, 0). | 
—(1.) The following has been recommended: : 


ARoMATIC ELIXIR OF LICORICE. 


Ticorica:rdotess.xcesie, iobk 32 ounces. 
Caraway seed ........... .. 6drachms. 
Starwanise gos. iu gcisse at aes 16 + 
Corlander oo cin..s0ansiese ea) ss 
Cimnamon: Soe eaves sites 16 sé 

Waters se ttt FS fon etc cees 16 pints. 
Alcohol... SPSS. Ses 4“ 

White Sugar: 7.8 tie sac ee 80 troy ounces. 


Macerate the aromatics, properly comminuted, with 
two pints of alcohol and one pint of water for seven 
days, frequently agitating; transfer to a percolator, 
and when the liquid ceases to drop, add enough of 
the same menstruum to complete three pints of per- 
colate. Digest the licorice with the water for two 
hours, then bring to the boiling point, and boil for 
fifteen minutes; express strongly, and mix the de- 
coction with the aromatic percolate; let stand | 
twenty-four hours, and filter. Mix the sugar with | 
the filtrate, agitate till it is dissolved, add the re- 
mainder of the alcohol, and filter again. (2.) The} 
compound Elixir of Rhamnus Frangula, noticed last 
month in the Votes and Queries, makes, according to | 
the dose taken, a good LAXATIVE or CATHARTIC 
Evrxim. (3.) It is not advisable to deviate from 
officinal directions, especially for opium prepara- | 
tions. | 


W. A. 7. (Bunker Hill, Ind.).—(.) We know of | 
no work on explosions stating what DRUGS are) 
LIABLE TO EXPLODE while they are mixed for medi- 
cinal purposes. A mo@erate knowledge of chemistry | 
generally enables a druggist to tell beforehand what | 
mixtures are likely to be, for that reason, dangerous | 
to the operator, and what prescriptions are altogether 
incompatible from the same cause. In Tne DRuG@- 
gists’ CrrouLAR, the most frequently recurring | 
cases of the kind have been, from time to time, 
recorded, as well as the more rare instances in 
which an explosion was quite unexpected. By con 
sulting our back numbers, you may become as well | 


‘ 
q 
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pted as if a book had been written on the subject. 
(| A good receipt for making Mgap was given in 
-ne, 1876, page 105; but, of course, we cannot say 
wether it will answer for imitating the particular 
tnd which you name. (3.) Essential oils. such as 
a} mentioned in the new Formule for Perfumery, 
polished in the March number of the CrrcuLar, 
c} be obtained of most dealers in perfumery. The 
al.resses of several can be found in our advertising 
cjamns. 


\. M. D. (Newtown, O.).—Trncture oF Euvcoa- 
yerus GLOBULUS. 


1 pound. 
5 pounds. 


| Eucalyptus leaves.... 
| Alcohol, 80 per cent.............. 


Isest for five days, and filter. The tincture may 
a» be prepared by exhausting the powdered leaves 
ij a displacement apparatus, in the usual manner. 
‘Je dose is from one to two fluid drachms. (2.) The 
¥siD EXTRACT OF EUCALYPTUS may be prepared 
a ording to the process given in the Pharmacopeia 
f) fluid extract of ginger, only substituting 80 per 
cit. alcohol for the menstruum there directed. 


\T. (Troy, N. Y.).—(1.) HyPorHospHitE oF MANGA- 
To a solution of sulphate of manganese add 
altered solution of hypophosphite of lime as long 
aja precipitate ensues. By the reaction, sulphate 
«ime and hypophosphite of manganese are formed, 
ty second remaining in solution. The precipitate 
ijeparated by filtration, and the clear liquors yield, 
| evaporation, the desired compound. (2.) IopIDE 
¢ Lrraa, To a hot solution of iodide of iron, add 
cbonate of lithia in slight excess; throw the whole 
¢ a filter, and wash the precipitate with boiling 
\ter. Rapidly evaporate the clear liquors until a 
yetion of the liquid, withdrawn on the end of a 
48s rod and cooled, forms an opaque white solid; 
ten pour into moulds or on a marble slab, and 
wen the salt has solidified, but before it has cooled, 
leak the mags into pieces of suitable size, and 
jice it in closely stoppered bottles. The product 
jdeliquescent. (3.) Hypophosphites of iron, lime, 
id manganese, are compatible with bromide of 
dcium. 


NSE. 


\C. H. (New York).—The presence of PYROLIGNEOUS 
1D IN VINEGAR is probably better detected by the 
iste and smell than by any chemical reagents. As 
‘preliminary, it is a good plan to saturate the 
‘iegur with caustic soda or potassa, to render the 
feign odor more plainly apparent. It has been 
joposed to add a dilute solution of permanganate 
«potassa to the liquid thus saturated, the bleach- 
iz of the permanganate indicating the presence of 
apyreumatic products, but owing to the facility 
yh which that salt is decomposed by a number of 
«ferent substances, it is doubtful whether the 
niction can always be depended upon. 
John P. Piquett (Baltimore, Md.), communicates 
t2 following practical notes: To Cotor Bay 
im, add to each quart of the liquid, half a drachm 
¢ the laurel leayes which come in the Calabria 
orice packages. The leayes must be finely 
ywdered, and the bay rum filtered after sufficient 
jaceration. UNCHANGEABLE RED OXIDE oF MER- 
‘ry OrytMEeNT. The process which, according to 
.r correspondent, is not liable in anything like the 
me degree to the objection urged against the 
rmula of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, is as 
‘lows : 


Red oxide of mercury..... . .... 60 grains. 
Os CETL oe Sa ae ee 60 to 90 grains. 
Simple cerate, enough to complete 480 grains. 


1e red oxide is to be first rubbed with the oil, and 
ough simple cerate afterward added to make the 
sty excipient to equal one troy ounce. It seems 
‘if the castor oil were acting as a coating on the 
1 oxide, and preventing the change which usually 
‘xes place. In a jar which was filled over six 
jnths since, our correspondent says he has about 
e ounce of the ointment left, which shows no 
‘ange of color, although a metal spatula was 
‘quently used for dispensing the preparation. It 
‘1s made with 90 grains of castor oil for 60 grain 
‘red oxide. 

jV. S. (Nashua, N. H.).—(1.) The January and 
-bruary numbers of Tae Druaeists’ CrrcuLAR of 
‘is year can be had for fifteen cents each. 
jl formulary gives the following : 


TINCTURE OF ALOES AND CANELLA. 
; Tincture of hiera picra. 
| Powdered aloes and canella.,...12 drachms. 
UNIS EES ths 59 alos a2 Aaili'e agins\e »« 1 pint, 
| 


acerate ten days. Dose, a teaspoonful. 


le (Cobden, Iil.\.— Books For BEGINNERS. The 
hited States Dispensatory, Attfield’s Pharmaceu- 
hal Chemistry, and Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy 
je probably the most suitable books for a young 
in wishing to study pharmacy at home before 
tering a regular college. 
aly ten dollars, two dollars and seventy-five cents, 


d five dollars and a half. They can be procured | facte evidence of its impurity. 
the publisher’s price from JoHn Newton, 36 | 


»ekman Street, N. Y. 


(2.) An | 


The prices ure respect- | 


C.K. 
Chloride of calcium.... 


(New York).—ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER. 


4 drachms. 


b of magnesium 13 ss 

bi Of BOdIN.. 4.0. oa acs ve 4 Or 
Carbonate of soda.............. 2 ounces. 
Phosphate of soda...... eee eee 70 grains, 
Sulphate of Aron. <cesicsvn sriavex 35, u* 
Sulphate of soda. ....... ... 7drachms. 


Carbonic acid water sufticient to make 10 gals. 
Dissolve separately the chlorides, the sulphates, 
and the phosphate; mix the solutions, complete ten 
gallons, and charge with carbonic acid gas in a 
fountain. 

A. P. C. (Delaware, O.).—GREEN Soap can be 
made as follows : 


OUIVG OM Sctwreten acne sc 6 tae 16 troy ounces. 
Caustic potassa....... ..... ee A ip 
Water ccs matoe ance noe sufficient. 


Dissolve five ounces of the potassa in two pints of 
water; add eight ounces of that solution to the oil 
in a suitable porcelain vessel, and place over a 
moderate fire. When the mixture has become quite 
thick, gradually add the remainder of the potassa 
solution. Continue the heat, occasionally stirring, 
until the mass has assumed a yellow, transparent, 
gelatinous form. Dissolve the remaining ounce of 
potassa in two pints of water, and add it to the 
mass. Evaporate to a proper consistence. The 
product is transparent and yellow; if desired, the 
addition of a small quantity of powdered indigo 
will impart to it the green color which is generally 
preferred, although it is in no way an improvement. 


V. H. M. (Fishkill, N. Y.).—(1.) A good way of 
administering HyDRATE OF CHLORAL so as to DIs- 
GUISE 1TS TASTE, is to dissolve it in some pleasant 
syrup. Ginger, raspberry, orange flower, pepper- 
mint, or other like syrup may be taken as a men- 
struum, according to the taste of the patient. (2.) 
Ext. BLopeErtti is amyth. The name is employed 
by a speculator whose ‘‘sands of life’? have been 
“nearly run out’’ for these many years, as a dodge 
for mystifying druggists and fleecing the public. 
See Tur Druceists’ CrrcuLAR of August, 1876, 
page 142. 

J. T. (Homer, Ill.).—(.) SwEET NivReE in Mrx- 
TURES. Our correspondent relates that a few days 
since he received the following prescription from a 
physician : 

Fluid extract of veratrum viride. 1 drachm. 


Tincture of digitalis....... ..... 4 drachms. 
Wine of colchicum root ........ 2 ounces, 
Sweet spirit of nitre............. 1 ounce. 


The mixture was made as directed, and delivered 
to the doctor, when, in less than a minute the cork 
flew out, and colored fumes escaped from the 
bottle. To answer the query, What is the cause of 
the reaction? we can only refer our correspondent to 
anote ona similar prescription, in THz CincuLAR 
for March, 1877, page 57. (2.) Ess—ENcE or LEMON 
is colored yellow with turmeric, to render it more 
pleasant to the eye of the consumer, and recall at 
the same time the color of the fruit from which it 
is made. Sometimes the color is obtained by mace- 
rating some of the rind in the alcoholic solution of 
the essential oil. The strength of the extract varies 
according to the price which the manufacturer re- 
ceives for his product, and his ideas as to what con- 
stitutes legitimate profit. The proportions vary 
from half an ounce to one ounce or more of the vil 
to the pint of alcohol. (3.) We know of no glue for 
leather that will stand both heat and moisture. (4.) 
Your other queries are ulready answered elsewhere 
in this volume beginning with the present year. 


T. L. (New York).—The improved formula is as 
follows: 


MORPHIA AND BISMUTH SNUFF. 

Muriate of morphia..... . 2 grains. 

Light carbonate of bismuth..... 6 drachms. 

Starch, sufficient, or............ 2 a 
Of the powder, one-quarter to one-half may be 
taken as snuff in the twenty-four hours. It is said 
to be very efficacious in curing influenza, cold in the 
head, ete. 


L. C., M. D. (Wolcottville, Ind.). 
CHURCHILL’s TINCTURE OF IODINE. 


Resublimed iodine ............... 5 ounces. 
Iodide of potassium.............. 1 ounce. 
AICONG) «see clncecands nel neste 24 ounces. 
WSCORS can cancek betes sete acalorawen tw 


It is about two andahalf times as strong as the 
officinal tincture. 


C. C. C. (Baltimore, Md.).—The article is men- 
tioned in our advertising columns. The manu- 
facturers will probably supply full information to 
any one making application. 

H. T. (Monticello, Jowa).—Your failure to dissolve 
your ANNOTTO in an alkaline solution is a prima 
Pure annotto is 
almost entirely soluble in alcohol, and in alkalies or 
their carbonates. As alcohol dissolyes it without 
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. . . ! 
changing the color it is, as a solvent, preferred to 
Acids | 
precipitate annotto from alkaline solutions in its | 


alkaline liquids which darken the shade. 


original color; the precipitate is sometimes called 
annattoine or orelline, in commerce, but it is not 


| properly a distinct principle, as the name seems to 


imply. 


C. EB. B. (Boston, Mass.).—TINctuRE OF GUATAC 
AND Mitk. The black precipitate formed when 
milk is added to tincture of guaiac, is probably the 
resin separated from its solution, owing to the 
weakening of the alcoholic strength of the men- 
struum. 


A. K. H. (Jefferson, O.).— Act CHROMATE OF LIME 
is obtained by dissolving the neutral chromate of 
lime in aqueous chromic acid, and evaporating the 
solution; on cooling, red deliquescent crystals are 
formed, containing three equivalents of water. The 
neutral chromate, which is but sparingly soluble in 
water, may be prepared by saturating chromic acid 
with carbonate of lime, or by double decomposition 
from concentrated solutions of chloride of calcium 
and neutral chromate of potassa. 


J. H. (Philadelphia).—WINk OF BEEF AND IRON. 


Wine of orange ..............- 1 pint. 
Extract of beef.........+... 4 drachms. 
Ammonio-citrate of iron... .... 128 grains. 


Orange wine may be replaced by sherry wine, 
sweetened, and flayored with thirty or forty minims 
of tincture of fresh orange peel. 

WILL CAMPHORATED Ort BecomE RANcriD?—Such 
is the query sent to us by W. A. S. (Hudson, Mass.). 
We would like to hear what is the experience of our 
readers in regard to the preparation made in strict 
accordance with the officinal directions for Lini- 
mentum Saponis. 


A. (Baltimore, Md.).—It is difficult to reeommend 
a formula for making EL1ixir oF RHUBARB without 
knowing in what doses it is to be administered. 
In the absence of a more specific description, we 
would suggest to make the elixir by exhausting 
three troy ounces of rhubarb in moderately coarse 
powder, with enough simple elixir to complete two 
pints of finished preparation. The dose would be 
the same as that of the officinal tincture. 


£. L. (West Troy, N. Y.).—We are afraid we un- 
derstand your meaning too imperfectly to attempt 
to answer your query. If you have decided on the 
quantity of each ingredient to be contained in a 
fluid ounce of your syrup, it seems easy enough for 
you to calculate how much will be needed for a 
gallon. But, perhaps your query is in reference to 
some other difficulty in the manipulation. 


A. J. M. (Flint, Mich.).—IrRon Liquor is an 
acetate of iron made from pyroligneous acid and 
old scraps of iron. It is of avery dark red color, 
and varying density. Your other queries are of a 
purely commercial nature, and can be best answered 
by addressing dealers in dye-stuffs, or wholesale 
druggists. The addresses of several such houses 
are to be found in the advertising columns of THE 
DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR, 


J-H. C. (Palmyra, N. Y.).—Several Cures For 
DRUNKENNESS have been recommended, and duly 
recorded in THE CrrcouLAR, but we have no recollec- 
tion of the prescription containing iodide and 
bromide of potassium, which is the subject of your 
query. Perhapssome of our readers will be able to 
supply the information. 


ENAMELED LABELS FOR JARS AND BOTTLEs. 
To The Druggists’ Cireular ; 

Amongst the “ Fractional Notes”? in the April 
number, I notice an article about ointment jars. 
The advice of protecting tumblers placed in jars, by 
enclosing them in thick hatters’ felt, is a good, but 
also an expensive one; and as tumblers are not 
generally made to fit druggists’ ointment jars, a 
general introduction of this plan may meet with 
obstacles. 

In filling in a new batch, the jars must be scalded 
out well, to render them perfectly sweet. A well 
and neatly made burnt-in enamel label, which is 
not expensive, is not in the least affected by a good 
cleaning with soap and water. What is good for 
ointment jars answers equally as well for shelf 
bottles, as a bufnt-in enamel label forms part and 
body of the bottle, and renders the breaking or dis- 
coloring of the label impossible. 

White Millis, Pa E. L. Witte. 


ELrxir oF CALISAYA. 
To The Druggists’ Circular: 

On re-reading the March number of Tur Drua- 
GIsTs’ CIRCULAR (Which is the best book of refer- 
ence I have), I came across the query, ‘‘How to 
Detannate Elixirs.” By this, I presume, is meant 
elixirs with cinchona bark as one of the ingredients. 
I will offer a suggestion, taken from the U. 8. Dis- 
pensatory, which I haye neyer seen in print else- 
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where, and certainly not in connection with elixir 
of calisaya. A few years ago, I asked Prof. J. 
Faris Moore, what he thought of the ‘‘ Infusion of 
Calisaya, made with Aromatic Sulphuric Acid,” as 
the basis of elixirs containing that bark, reminding 
him of the various points in its favor, and notably 
the absence of cincho-tannic acid; also the fact that 
Dr. Wood says in that connection, that this infusion 
made with acid fully represents the medicinal 
value of the bark. He spoke favorably of it, and 
has since suggested the use of citric acid, instead of 
sulphuric acid, where desired, and the euse of 
aromatic oils, instead of the aromatics themselves, 
to flavor. I find there is no objection (on the score 
of incompatibility) to the aromatic sulphuric acid in 
combination with the soluble citrate of iron, at 
least. The mode of operating is simply to make an 
infusion according to U.S. Pharmacopeeia’s formula; 
or, better still, use the amount of acid directed by 
the U. S. Pharmacopeia, added to all the water 
found in the finished elixir, and proceed as by the 
above authority; to the infusion add the aromatic 
oils (according to taste}, previously mixed with the 
amounts of simple syrup and alcohol, found in the 
finished elixir. It will be found necessary to color 
the simple elixir of calisaya, and probably also the 
compound elixirs. Use filter-paper pulp to clarify. 

Baltimore, Ma. JOHN P. PIQUETT. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 

Granite State (New Hampshire).—‘‘Is there any 
herb properly called High PENNYROYAL, and what 
are its botanical and common names?” 


W. S. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).--‘‘ What 1s the botanical 
name of a plant known in Connecticut as CHEGGIN 
or SHEGGIN, and used largely for bronchial affec- 
tions?” 


J. R. (Chicago, Ill.).—*‘ How is Goup. BEATERS’ 
SKIN prepared?”’ 


Tue widow of Henri Buignet; late pro- 
fessor of the Paris School of Pharmacy and 
member of the Academy of Medicine, has 
presented tu the academy government se- 
curities representing a yearly income of 
three hundred dollars. The object of the 
donation is to found an annual prize to be 
known as the Henri Buignet Prize, to 
be conferred on the author of the best 
work on physics and chemistry applied to 
medical sciences. The usual conditions are 
attached to the mode of bestowing of prize; 
one, however, not seldom appended to 
French prizes, is that no foreigner shall be 
allowed to compete. This objectionable 
clause, it is to be hoped, will be removed 
when national rancors become appeased. 
The last stipulation deserves unqualified ap- 
probation. It is, that in case the success- 
ful memoir should become the basis of a 
commercial enterprise, the author is plainly 
warned that he will not be allowed to use 
the name of the Henri Buignet prize as a 
part of his stock in trade. 


o> 
Hydrophobic Cows. 


THE Avenir des Landes reports a fact 
which is very rare in the annals of veterin- 
ary surgery, and which has occurred at 


| St. Columbie, in Switzerland. Last Octo- 


ber several cows were bitten by a dog 
which was placed to guard them. The 
herd tied up the poor animal in its kennel, 
and shortly afterwards it died with com- 
plete paralysis of the lower extremities. 
On the 2d of November three of the cows 
refused their food. An abundant viscous 
and adherent saliva flowed from their lips, 
and at the end of six days they died with 
well-defined paraplegia. During the course 
of the disease they made no attempt to bite, 
nor showed any symptom of madness, ex- 
cept that the presence of a dog excited 
them to an extraordinary degree. In two 
months eleven cows died or were kilied, 


| the incubation of the disease was twenty- 


five to thirty days in the first eight, and 
fifty-six in the three latter. —Medical Press 
and Oireular. 


= ee — 


Hereditary Web-Fingers. 


Tue New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
says, there are persons living in that city 
with a Wweb connecting the second and 
third fingers of each hand, and the corre- 
sponding toes (third and fourth) of each 
foot. The peculiarity has descended 
through five generations. It is said a re- 
lative in Plymouth had a surgical opera- 
tion performed to divide his fingers, and 
that it resulted in a loss of control of tho 
extensor muscles of the fingers, so that he 
could not open his hands. 


ier 
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The Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


A MEETING of the association was held 
in Granada Hall, on Tuesday, the 10th 
ult., according to a resolution passed at 
the previous meeting, for the purpose of 
discussing the plan of revising the Phar- 
macopeia. On invitation, 
spoke first, and explained the manner in 
which he thought the revision ought to be 


made, in order to have a Pharmacopeia | 


equal, at least, to the European standard. 
His plan is already familiar to the readers 
of Tur Druaetsts’ CrrcuLAR, but on this 
occasion, he supported his views by some 
new arguments, and combated the adverse 
conclusions of Dr. H. C. Wood, whose 
pamphlet is noticed elsewhere in the 
present number. Q 
lete chemical processes, deficient descrip- 
tions, and other imperfections of the last 
Pharmacopeia, a great objection against 
it is its local character. At the last re- 
vision, all the suggestions officially pre- 
sented by the New York, Chicago, and 
Boston colleges were invariably voted 
down, and Philadelphia usages adopted in 
their place. Asan example of the danger 
of such action, the solution of sulphate of 
morphia may be cited. While the Phar- 
macopeeia only recognizes the Philadelphia 
preparation of one grain to the ounce, 
nothing is said of Magendie’s solution, 
nearly exclusively used, for obvious reasons, 
in most sections of the country. Hence, a 
confusion of names that has caused fre- 
quent and dangerous mistakes. A local 
custom should not prevail in a national 
work. 

Other members spoke in favor of Dr. 
Squibb’s proposition, and on motion, it 
was declared that Dr. Squibb’s views were 
those of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Association. A motion was made to in- 
struct the delegates of the association to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
to vote in that sense when the question 
comes up, but the motion not being second- 
ed, no vote was taken, and the meeting ad- 
journed. The impression seemed to pre- 
vail that, although the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association had no standing be- 
fore or representation in the revision con- 
vention, its action would probably decide, 
toa certain extent, the mode of the next 
revision. 


+> 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 


THe annual meeting of the association 
will be held on Wednesday, May 16th, at 
Library Hall, Newark. We are not in 
formed as to the hour the meeting will be 
called to order, but presume it will be at 
10 o’clock. The consideration of the new 
pharmacy law, and the necessary action to 
organize a State board of pharmacy under 
the provisions of the law, should call out a 
large attendance of members. 
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Alumni Association cf the Louisville 
College of Pharmacy. 


AT the annual meeting, beld at the Col- 
lege hall last month, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, B. Buckle; Vice-Presidents, 
C. W. Newton and J. C. Loomis; Record- 
ing Secretary, C. P. Frick; Corresponding 
Seeretary, O. A. Beckmann; Treasurer, W. 
F. Tafel; Hx cutive Board,E Sheffer, Jr., 
J. F. Rudell, J. B. Baird, H. N. Voigt and 
KE. D. Caldwell. 

O. A. Beckmann, Cor. Secretary. 

Louisville, Ky., Aprit, 1877. 


to 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the members of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was 
held at the college rooms, April 9th, to 
consider the proposition of altering the 
method by which the U. 8. Pharmacopeia 
has been in the past revised. There was 
quite a full attendance, and the object of 
the meeting was stated by the chairman, 
Mr. R. Shoemaker. Prof, J. M. Maisch 
then commented upon the plan of the past 
revisions and upon that suggested by Dr. 
E. R. Squibb, that the American Medical 
Association should assume charge eof and 
in future control the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, 
and its necessary revisions. After stating 
the salient points of each plan, he gave his 
reasons for opposing the new one, and said 
that the members were called together to 
express freely their views and to take such 
action as they deemed proper. 

Mr. A. B. Taylor, at the request of the 
members, read a paper which he had pre- 


Dr. Squibb 
dhe cet etal H. Thomas, J. T. Shinn, and others, all of 


Leaving aside the obso- | 


pared on the subject, in which he carefully 
analyzed the arguments in favor of the 
new suggestion, and his own views on 
these were expressed as unfavorable to any 
such change. The paper was an able and 
exhaustive one, and met with a very cor- 
dial reception. Remarks were made by 
Prof. Remington, Dr. H. C. Wood, Dr. C. 


whom were unfavorable in their expres- 
sions toward the plan proposed by Dr. 
Squibb. 

A committee was appointed to prepare 
resolutions for action. This committee, 
consisting of Prof. J. M. Maisch, Charles 
Bullock. and A. B. Taylor, subsequently 
submitted the following: 

** Resolved, That the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy does earnestly deprecate and 
object to the proposed transfer of the 
authority for revising the United States 
Pharmacopeia from the Pharmacopeeia 


;convention, as proposed by Dr. E. R. 


Squibb, believing that any such change 
would be subversive of the best interests of 
both the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions, and that the nearest approach to 
a national character in the work will be 
that derived from the convention now 
especially provided for the purpose. 

‘* Resolocd, That the secretary of the col- 
lege be directed to forward a copy of these 
resolutions to the president of the American 
Medical Association.” 

The resolutions 
adopted. 


were unanimously 


0 >* 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


SUMMER Classes in Practical and Manu- 
facturing Pharmacy on Monday evenings 
in May, June and July, at 7:30 o’clock, 
under charge of Prof. P. W. Bedford. Bo- 
tany, with botanical excursions, during the 
same months on Wednesday afternoons, 
under charge of a competent teacher. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the members of 
the College of Pharmacy will be held 
(probably 16th inst.) in May, to take action 
upon the question of the revision of the 
United States Pharmacopeeia. 


oe 


Tue New York County Medical Society 
were to hold a meeting on the 28d of April, 
to discuss the subject of a new Pharmaco- 
peeia. As our paper is prepared for the 
press before that time, we cannot notice 
their deliberations in this issue. 

toe 


National College of Pharmacy, of 
Washington, D. C. 


THE annual meeting of the college was 
held April 3, 1877. The president, Mr. R. 
B. Ferguson, in the chair, and a quorum 
present. The order of business was read 
by the president, and disposed of as fol- 
lows: The minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing were read, approved, and ordered to be 
recorded. The minutes of the special 
meeting of the college held during the 
year, as also those of the Board of Trus- 
tees, were read, approved, and recorded. 

The reports of the various standing com- 
mittees, which were quite voluminous, 
occupied much time in reading. The sug- 
gestions contained therein were referred to 
the next Board of Trustees. 

The retiring president, Mr. R. B. Fer- 
guson, delivered his annual address, which 
was replete with valuable suggestions, and 
elicited unbounded applause. The college 
elected officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, John A. Milburn; 1s¢ 
Vice-President, Jas. D. O’Donnell; 2d Vice- 
President, Giles G. C. Simms; Secretary 
(re-elected), John C. Fill; Zreasurer, W. G. 
Duckett; Librarian and Curator, H. E. 
Kalussowski; Zrustees, W. S. Thompson, 
R. B. Ferguson, Chas. Becker, W. F. 
Scala, J. W. Drew, Chas. F. Moore. 

STANDING ComMMITTEES: Finance, Messrs. 
Thompson, Major, Scala; Business, Messrs. 
Kalussowski, Duckett, Drew; Progress of 
Pharmacy, Messrs. Becker, Simms, Moore; 
Weights and Measures, Messrs. Simms, 
Becker, O’Donnell; U. S. Pharmacopeia, 
Messrs. Thompson, Osc. Oldberg, Read; 
Pharmaceutical Education, Messrs. O’Don- 
nell, Thompson, Duckett, Ferguson, Kal- 


ussowski; Pharmaceutical Legislation, 
Messrs. Scala, Becker, Read, Ferguson, 


Drew; Non-Officinal Formulas, Messrs. 
Ferguson, Thompson, O’Donnell, Duckett, 
Moore. 

———_0- e—______ 


THE imperfections of the diamond, and 
in fact, of all gems, are made visible by 
putting them into oil of cassia, when the 
slightest flaw will be seen. 


Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


THE commencement exercises of the 
college were held on the evening of the 21st 
of March, at College Hall. The president 
of the college, Dr. R. M. Byrnes, conferred 
the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy upon 
the following gentlemen: Chas. A. Doerr, 
Wm. Feemster, Gus A. Fieber, J. A. Hor- 
snyder, Donn. W. Light, J. H. Linneman, 
J. ©. Otis, Chilton S. Porter, Louis Rein- 
ert, Jr., F. E. Shmuck, Chas. Sofge, R. C. 
Wangiler, Herman Wilfert. 

The address on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees was delivered by Prof. Thad. A. 
Reamy. The speaker clearly demonstrated 
to the audience the usefulness of the col- 
lege, and fully explained the important part 
pharmaceutists were expected to perform 
in life. 

The presentation of prizes being next in 
order, they were distributed as follows: 

Prof. Judge’s Chemistry Prize—complete 
set of blow-pipe apparatus—to Chilton §. 
Porter. 

Prof. Wayne’s Materia Medica and Bo- 
tany Medal to John H. Linneman. 

Prof. Fennel’s Pharmacy Prize—elegant 
prescription desk balance—to Gus. A. Fie- 
ber. 

The Alumni Medal for 
ficiency, to Chas. A. Doerr. 

The graduating class presented to the 
college a collection of valuable books, Mr. 
Chilton S. Porter making the presentation 
speech, and Dr. Byrnes, as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, appropriately respond- 
ing. 

Prof. Judge next addressed the audience 
in his usual happy manner on behalf of the 
faculty, and was followed by Mr. J. C. 
Otis, of the graduating class, who delivered 
the valedictory. 

After the exercises, the Alumni Associ- 
ation entertained the new graduates, the 
Faculty, Board of Trustees, and a host of 
friends at their annual banquet, spread at 
the Gibson House. 
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Report of the Committee on Prize Essays 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 


Tuer undersigned committee, having 
carefully examined the papers presented at 
the meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association held at Philadelphia, 
in September last, and printed in the pro- 
ceedings, have arrived at the decision, that 
none of the essays offered comes fully 
within the terms of the stipulation made 
by the donor, restricting the award ‘to 
the best essay or written contribution con- 
taining an original investigation of a medi 
cinal substance, determining new proper- 
ties or containing other meritorious con- 
tributions to knowledge; or for improved 
methods of determined merit, for the 
preparation of chemical or pharmacal pro- 
ducts.” 

In view of the apparent difficulty of ob- 
taining, by the present method, original 
communications of sufficient importance 
and merit to justify the awarding of a 
prize, the committee would respectfully 


General Pro- 


| suggest the following modification of the 


present plan, which is believed to give 
better results, and does not conflict with 
any of the stipulations in the original 
grant. 

1. The duties of the Committee on Prize 
Essays shall be twofold, viz. : 

a. To select from the queries proposed at 
any one meeting, those, a satisfactory reply 
to which would be a valuable addition to 
our knowledge, and would be worth compet- 
ing for. They shall publish these selected 
questions within four weeks after the 
annual meeting. 

b. To determine and examine the merits 
of the answers to the queries designated as 
worthy to be competed for by their pre- 
decessors. 

2. All answers presented with a view to 
compete for the prize shall be handed in 
anonymously, but distinguished by a 
motto, and accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope, directed to the president, enclosing 
the author’s name and address, and bear- 
ing on its face the same motto as the essay. 

3. The committee shall determine, with- 
in eight weeks after the annual meeting, 
which, if any, of these anonymous essays 
may be worthy of the prize, and they shall 
apprise the president of their decision, who 
shall communicate to them the name of the 
author. The unsuccessful papers shall be 
returned to the president, who alone shall 
be authorized to return them to their au- 
thors on demand. The successful essay 
shall then» e handed to the Publishing 
Committee, 


ET 
4. Should none of the papers, expressly: 
offered as competing for the prize, be found! 
deserving thereof, the comnrittee may ge. 
lect any other paper presented to the aggo. 
ciation, either as answer to the query or as 
a volunteer essay, which they consider of 
sufficient merit to be entitled to the award. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES RIcE, 

GEORGE C, CLose, 

Epw. P. NicHOoLs, 

Committee, 
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A NEw edition of the U. S. Dispensatory | 
has just been issued by Lippincott & Co,, 
Philadelphia. It is advertised in our 
present number. We expect to notice it 
fully in Toe CrrcuLaR for June. 

owe 


Tur LoNDON CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST ig 
an ably conducted periodical that we haye 
been accustomed to read for the last fifteen 
years or more with great satisfaction and 
professional profit. Recently we have made) 
with its proprietors an arrangement by’ 
which we mutually agree to receive sub. 
scriptions, each for the other, and transact 
such business besides as may be entrusted | 
to the care of either. The yearly charge 
for the CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST is $2.50, 
payable in advance. See our advertising 
pages for the special statement. 

Se 
To Pharmaceutists. 

WE have been requested to publish the 
accompanying notices, which, though ad- 
dressed to members of the American Phar.) 
maceutical Association, have an interest 
for all our readers, and the request for in-! 
formation is extended to them, as well as 
those to whom the notices are formally 
addressed. 


j 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, - 
New York, March, 1877. — 

To Members of Vommittee on Revision of 
U. 8. Pharmacopeia : 
The members of the Committee who 
were present at the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation in September last, adopted the 
following rules for their guidance in their 
efforts to carry out the work which de. 
volves upon this Committee: | 
1st. That all measures of capacity be 
abandoned. 
2d. That all substances be weighed, and 
that the quantities be given in parts. \ 
3d. hat all substances in the U. 8. 
Pharmacopeeia be arranged alphabetically, 
4th. That the description of crude drugs 
be made more exact and complete. 
5th. That the formulas for the manu) 
facture of chemicals, which are recognized 
as produced entirely by manufacturing 
chemists, be omitted (with the exception 
of such chemicals as produce different re: 
sults, when made by different processes), 
and that a description of the chemical be 
substituted, with such tests as shall be con: 
clusive as to its identity and purity. 
6th. That it is desirable that there should 
be a larger number of tables for reference 
introduced in the U. 8. Pharmacopeia. 
The chairman makes the following ap: 
pointment of sub-committees: 
CrupE Drues.—Prof. C. L. Diehl, Chair: 
man, Louisville, Ky.; William Saunders, 
London, Ontario; Prof. W. T. Wentzell) 
San Francisco, Cal. CHEmmistry.—Prof, 
J. F. Judge, Chairman, Cincinnati, 0. 
Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, Boston, Mass. | 
A. E. Ebert, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. J. Faris) 
Moore, Chairman, Baltimore, Md.; Pau 
Balluff, New York; A. B. Taylor, Phila 
delphia. Paarmacy.—Prof. P. W. Bed 
ford, Chairman, New York; C. A. Tufts, 
Dover, N. H.; J. C. Wharton, Nashville 
Tenn.; W. 8. Thompson, Chairman, Wash 
ington, D. C.; C. H. Dalrymple, Morris: 
town, N. J.; W. H. Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. | 


t 
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P. W. Beprorp, Chairman. | 
C. Lewis Direuu, Secretary. | 


To THE MErMBERS OF THE AMERICA) 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association have appointed a com 
mittee on revision of the U. 8. Pharma 
copeia, who are instructed to suggest such 
improvements and alterations as may be 
deemed advisable to incorporate into the 
next edition of this work. The fore 
going circular informs you as to the 
members of the committee and subdivi 
sion as to the portion of work assigned a 
each. 

You are doubtless aware that this work 
is entirely voluntary, and that as the Na 
tional Convention for the revision of tht 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia has been constitutec 


} 
} 
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|. the past, our association’ is not entitled 
» representation in that body. 

| It is, however, desirable, in the important 
anges that seem necessary to be intro- 
luced, that the pharmaceutical profession 
10uld give every assistance that it can in 
jaking this a National Standard tor both 
ie medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
ons. You are therefore requested to com- 

‘unicate to the chairman of thiscommittee 
vr, if more conyenient to yourself, to any 
ne of its members) any additions to the 
ork, either of crude drugs or prepara- 
ons which have come to your knowledge 
ls being desirable remedial agents; any 
‘iterations or improvements either in the 
irocesses for chemical or pharmaceutical 
reparations which will yield more perma- 
ent or more satisfactory results, or other 
esirable information. 

You will please notice the instructions 
» the committee, and in any communica- 
on, as far as practicable, comply with 
nese rules. 

_The committee earnestly request the 
nembers of the association to aid them in 
ne work, and that they will freely con- 
‘ibute such information as will advance 
ne interest and usefulness of the next U. 
 Pharmacop@ia. Very respectfully, 

P. W. Breprorp, Chairman, 

P. O. Box 1788. 10 Gold St., N. Y. 

The object of inserting the above in 
‘HE Druaeists’ CIRCULAR is to reach the 
otice of all who are interested in the sub- 
act of the next U. 8. Pharmacopeeia. 
' The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
'on has no voice, authority, or even rep- 
sentation in the National Convention, 
or does it profess to be engaged in revis- 
hg the national standard. It is simply 
eeking to obtain from the various sec- 
ions of our country, such information as 
,can which may be useful and desirable 
o incorporate into such a work, and to 
lace all such collated facts, suggestions, 
nd proposed alterations or improvements 
ato the form of a ‘‘ Report;” this report to 
»e presented to the ‘‘ National Convention 
or the Revision of the U.§8. Pharmaco- 
yceia.”” Under the plan adopted in 1870, 
his convention is to meet in the City of 
Vashington, in May, 1880. In the mean- 
vhile, this committee will endeavor to do 
vhat it can to aid in preparing a report 
vhich shall be of service to those who may 
ereafter be appointed to revise the U.S. 
*harmacopeia. 

Tt is the earnest desire of the members of 
he committee that pharmaceutists through- 
‘ut the country will contribute any desir- 
ble information (as stated in the above 
ireular) to the chairman of the committee, 
?rof. P. W. Bedford, 10 Gold Street, New 
Tork. 


—*-¢ 
Pharmacopeeial Revision. 


| Ar the annual meeting of the American 
fedical Association, held in Philadelphia, 
o June last, and also at a similar meeting 
f the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
ion, in the same city, in September, the 
‘ubject of a National Pharmacopeia was 
ought to the notice of the attending 
aembers by Dr. E. R. Squibb. In both 
hese bodies, he proposed a radical change 
nthe plan for originating and sustaining 
,Pharmacopeia,and prolonged discussions 
leveloped the views of many present as 
‘o the practicability or desirability of such 
, change. 

Since that time the subject has been still 
‘artbher pursued by discussions in various 
nedical and pharmaceutical organizations, 
yy the publication of a pamphlet by Dr. 
Squibb, favoring the change, and another 
vy Dr. H. C. Wood, addressed to the mem- 
yers of the American Medical] Association, 
vhich opposes the change. The journals 
ave also taken up the matter, and there is 
svery appearance of an earnest discussion 
ts to the merits and demerits of the pro- 
yosed departure. 

It is our intention only to bring to notice 
. few points relative to the discussion as 
hey appear to the writer. 

The proposition of Dr. Squibb, that the 
National Convention for revision of the 
J. $. Pharmacopeeia is not sufficiently 
‘epresentative, does not seem to be well 
caken. 

The delegates to the Convention are to 
de sent by State Medical Societies, Local 
Medical Societies, Medical Colleges, and 
Jolleges of Pharmacy, with, also, represen- 
vatives from the Medica] Department of 
whe Army and Navy. In 1870, the number 
of organizations which were represented 
at the Convention by their delegates was 


she occasion, and peculiar circumstances 


ree commensurate with the importance of | 


| 
| 


then existing doubtless prevented the ac- 
tive co-operation of numerous organiza- 
tions which, in 1880, will be represented. 
The next National Convention will not be 
confined to so small a number of repre- 
sentatives or representative bodies, and can 
just as properly be called national as the 
American Medical Association. 

The assumption by an organization of 
such duties, responsibilities, and authority 
as is proposed in the plan of Dr. Squibb, 
seems unwarranted, and not justifiable by 
any of the arguments of the projector. 
It proposes to force out of existence a body 
which, for half a century, has had the re- 
spect, confidence and following of both 
the medical and pharmaceutical professions 
of the country, and the warm commenda- 
tion of many of the leaders of these pro- 
fessions in other countries. It seeks to 
create the impression that, owing to the 
death of some of the leaders in previous con- 
ventions, that there are not good or compe- 
tent mento foilow inthe work and make it a 
reliable standard for the present. The de- 
tails of Dr. Squibb’s plan contains many 
excellent points and valuable suggestions, 
but there is no reason why they cannot be 
carried out as well by the National Con- 
vention as by any other body. 

Another point which may seem to some 
a desirable one, but which is for such a 
work as the Pharmacopmia an objection, 
namely, to make it so full a work as to be 
its own commentary. This would be a 
change so great that it wouid cause troubie 
in the organization which should own its 
paternity. That it should be more com- 
plete and full in the descriptions of drugs 
so that they may be identified; that chemi- 
cals should not only be described in their 
processes and results, but also supplemented 
by such particulars as will insure their 
recognition and their purity, and that all 
processes should be detailed so that even 
the novice need not go astray, all will 
agree; but to comment upon their uses in 
medicine, their therapeutics, doses and 
other details, few will admit. It is not the 
object nor province of such a work, and is 
at variance with the usage of all other 
countries in their national standards. Let 
us not make such a departure as will bring 
our standard into ridicule. Are such com- 
ments in a National Pharmacopcia neces- 
sary ? They must be more or less the indi- 
vidual expression or experience of the 
writer, and cannot therefore be properly 
presented asthe opinion either of a national 
convention or any organized body. 

The careful thought which has been 
given to this subject by Dr. Squibb entitles 
him to the sincere respect and thanks of 
all who are interested in the subject of a 
good Pharmacopeia, and no one will be 
more willing than he to secure the best 
method, the best talent, and the best re- 
sult; but it is an open question as to 
whether the plan he has so strenuously ad- 
vocated is any improvement on the previous 
method, or whether every desirable result 
cannot be attained by pursuing the plan of 
past years. The success of any way will de- 
pend upon the ‘‘final committee,” and 
how will they do their work? The mem- 
bers of the ‘‘final committee” in what- 
ever event, will be chosen for their special 
fitness for the duties, and however selected, 
will represent the best talent for the work. 
The subject is one of great importance to 
pharmaceutists, and they should make 
known their views through their organized 
bodies and journals. Po Wi.) B: 
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Notices of Recent Publications. 


On CHRONIC CoUGH, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Diet IN DisbAse. By Horace DOBELL, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to the 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
London, Physician to the Royal Al- 
bert Orphan Asylum, ete. Published by 
D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia. 1877. 


Dr. Brinton, the editor and publisher of | 


this work, is well known as the editor of 
the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 
Journal. ‘The book is a small duodecimo 
containing 220 pages of clear, handsome, 
fair-sized type in open lines, and printed 
on strong paper slightly tinted. 

The whole appearance of the volume is 
agreeable, and its fair face invites its pe 
rusal. These, however, are but the trifling 
and physical advantages of the work. Its 
professional quality is of the highest prac- 
tical order, and teaches many facts which 


are somewhat new, while it arrays those of | 
older date in a manner so clear and philo- | 


sophical, that the subject of successfully 
diagnosing ordinary diseases of the organs 
of respiration becomes attractive, because, 
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on even the first reading, it may be readily 
comprehended. There is no attempt at 
rhetorical display. Time is not wasted in 
splitting hairs or discussing the ever-vary- 
ing symptoms which the ear detects on 
listening to the peculiar sounds that indi- 
cate special forms of disease. He has not 
refined auscultation as some have done, 
until the mind as well as the auscultatory 
sense becomes bewildered, but he presents 
his diagnostic signs in such intelligible 
form that any common medical practition- 
er can easily understand all the mysteries 
that distinguish one variety of disease of 
the lungs from all the others. As Dr. Do- 
bell has long enjoyed the very best oppor- 
tunities for obtaining experience, it might 
be expected that he is able to instruct. His 
treatment, consequently, ought to be good; 
it is, in fact, admirable. The therapeutics 
of the book are of great value. The speci- 
fic effects of medicines he has studied care- 
fully, and he advises which are best for 
producing desirable results. At the end 
of the volume are several pages devoted to 
the proper diet for consumptives. The 
kind of food fittest for digestion when 
given to the sick, is certainly not the least 
important knowledge of a successful phy- 
sician. It is quite as essential to support 
vital force at a time when the body is strug- 
gling with a serious malady, as it is to de- 
vise the most suitable medicines which 
may meet the exigencies of the disorder. 
Dr. Dobell can conscientiously be recom- 
mended as an able teacher upon chest 
affections; and this small book ought to be 
a valuable addition to a medical library. 


PRINCIPLES OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS. By 
Tra Remsen, M.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
1877. 

This little book is intended to furnish 
the student with a simple statement of the 
fundamental principles of what is com- 
monly called theoretical chemistry. The first 
part contains the general discussion of 
atoms and molecules, which includes the 
atomic theory, atomic weights, properties 
of the elements as functions of their ato- 
mic weights, quantivalence or atomicity, 
etc. The second part discusses the consti- 
tution or structure of chemical compounds, 
according to the latest views of modern 
chemistry. 

In our opinion, to present theoretical 
separately from practical chemistry,is a step 
in the right direction. Not that practice 
should be altogether severed from theory, 
but because in many modern text books, 
considerable space is given up, after all, 
to a necessarily truncated exposition of the 
new theories, while practical processes and 
descriptions have to be shortened in conse- 
quence, and much useful information ex- 
cluded. In this volume, the author treats 
of pure theory, and assuming his reader to 
be already familiar with chemistry, freely 
discusses the hypotheses and postulates of 
modern chemists; he does not pretend to 
have exhausted his subject, however, but 
prefers to emphasize more strongly the 
well proved fundamental principles, pur- 
posely omitting undeveloped or question- 
able theories. The treatise will be found 
useful to students and to those who desire 
to follow the progress of modern science. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 


Scrences. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. 
D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. 


No. CXLVI.; New Series. April, 1877. 
Published quarterly, by Henry C. Lea, 
Philadelphia. Price Five Dollars a year, 
free of postage. 

SEconD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPEC 
TOR AND ASSAYER OF LIQUORS, TO THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
with the results of the chemical analysis 
of samples from 1876 to 1877. 


Whatever Massachusetts does, she must 
be given credit for doing thoroughly. Be- 
sides enforcing a rather strict liquor law, 
the Legislature orders the beers, wines and 
liquors to be analyzed, and the records of 
such examinations to be reported to the 
appropriate committee, together with the 
names and business location of the dealers 
from whom the samples were taken. Since 
the last annual report, 412 samples from 
various cities and towns of Massachusetts 
were subjected to medical examination. Of 
the number, about 67 per cent. were found 
to be of good or fair quality, and about 33 
per cent. of inferior or very ordinary 
quality. All the beers analyzed proved to 
be free from impurities, accidental or vol- 
untary. Most wines were found to be of 
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poor quality; in ports and sherries the 
addition of considerable brandy or spirit 
was detected, but no aniline was found in 
either ports or clarets. Distilled liquors, 
onthe contrary, appear to be very fair, 
about the only adulteration being water and 
caramel, and that even in a comparatively 
few samples. 


ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OF THE Pactric (Late Medical 
Department of the University of the 
Pacific), San Francisco, California. Ses- 
sion of 1877. 

The Medical College of the Pacific was 
organized as the Medical Department of 
the University of the Pacific in 1858, and 
is consequently the oldest medical school 
on the western coast of the United States. 
Twenty-two candidates graduated at the 
last session. 


VERMONT PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing, held at Montpelier, October 25th and 
26th, 1876. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion state that in some cases the writers of 
the papers read at the Montpelier meeting 
have requested that their papers be not 
published, but continued another year; in 
consequence of which the committee de- 
cided to omit all papers from the proceed- 
ings, hoping that next year greater interest 
will be displayed in the progress of phar- 
macy in Vermont. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE DruG TRADE OF 
New YORK, FOR THE YEAR 1876. Pre- 
pared by D. C. Robbins, Esq., for the 
nineteenth annual report of the Chamber 
of Commerce, New York. 1877. 


An elaborate and detailed report, which 
will interest all dealers in drugs and im- 
porters of pharmaceutical goods and essen 
tial oils. 


THE Rapip WRITER AND TAKIGRAPHER. 
March, 1877. Published monthly by the 
Rapid Writer Association, Chicago, Ill. 
A periodical devoted to a certain system 

of stenography, and written in a manner 

that recalls the spelling of the late lamented 

Artemus. 


TREATMENT OF TyPHOID FEvER. By A. 
CHareh, M. D. Translated from the 
Bibliotheque Homéopathique. By 8. Liur- 
ENTHAL, M.D. Reprinted from the 
American Observer. 


Report Upon YELLOW FEVER, as it ap- 
peared in Savannah, Georgia, in 1876. 
By Ocravius A. Waits, A.M., M.D. 
Reprinted from the New York Medical 
Journal, March, 1877. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Act oF INCORPORATION OF THE NoVA 
ScoTiA PHARMACEUTICAL SocrEty, to- 
gether with the Constitution, By-Laws, 
Regulations for Examinations, etc. Hali- 
axa Ne Owes: 

The act of incorporation of this society 
was passed on the 4th of April, 1876. It is 
now composed of fifty-three members. The 
following is the list of the officers and coun- 
cil for the year 1876-7: President, H. A. 
Taylor; Vire-President, H. L. Atkins; 
Treasurer, Alex. Forsyth; Secretary, W. 
H. Webb; Registrar, J. H. Angwin; Cown- 
cil, to retire June, 1877, John K. Bent, 
Alex Forsyth, F. W. Fraser, J. W. Jack- 
son, Thos. Walsh, M.D., W. H. Webb; 
to retire June, 1878, H. L. Atkins, J. H. 
Angwin, K. J. McKenzie, W. H. Simson, 
H. A. Taylor, J. W. Webb; Auditors, J. 
Godfrey Smith, C. E. Puttner, Jr.; Ha- 
aminers, H. L. Atkins, W. H. Simson, A. 
P. Reid, M.D., W. H. Waddell, John 
W. Webb. 


Tue UNITED STATES PHARMACOPG@IA AND 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
By Dr. H. C. Woop. This pamphlet is 
an answer to the ‘‘Remarks on the 
United States Pharmacopeeia,” read by 
Dr. Squibb at a meeting of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York. The 
substance of the remarks was published 
in THe Druaaists’ CrrcuLaR for Octo- 
ber, 1876. We are requested to state 
that the pamphlet will be sent to any 
physician who will enclose his address 
and & three cent stamp to Dr. H. C. 
Wood, 1,631 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MonrTaiy REcoRD oF Screntiric LirpRa- 
TURE. 

Turis is a convenience to scientific read- 
ers; it is issued monthly by D. Van Nos- 
trand, publisher of scientific books, at 23 
Murray Street, New York City. Price, 25 
cents per year. 


“bers a newly designed cover, 
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SCARLATINA AND OTHER Tasmeaacigs Dis- 
EASES: their prevention and treatment 
by the internal administration of Disin- 
fectants. By Davin J. BRAKENRIDGE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Edinburgh: Mac- | 
lachlan & Stewart. 1875. 
Sulphocarbolates are the disinfectants 

proposed and used by the author with suc- 

cess ina number of cases. <A record of 
fifty patients so treated in the Royal In- 
firmary shows the efficacy of the method, 
as all ce aed recovered. 
— -2e— — 
Zinc Whitewash. 


Mix oxide of zinc with common size, and 


apply it with a whitewash brush to the | 


this, apply in the same 
chloride of zinc, which 


ceiling. After 
manner a wash of 
will combine with the 
smooth cement with a shining surface. 
—_—_0--e—_— 
To Remove Ink spots. 

CYANIDE of potassium will remove in- 
delible ink marks. It is a deadly poison. 
Apply to a druggist as to the method of | 
using it. 
ooo = 

To the Political Economist the dry 
earth system is a discovery of inestimable 
value. All human excrements by this pro- 
cess may be utilized and made of enormous | 
value as fertilizers. Competent authority | 
estimates the loss at $400,600,000 annually, 
in this country, occasioned by the imper- 
fect utilization of excremental matter. 
Surely, this is a vital question, and one 
which concerns every individual of the 
human family. 

a 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The | 
Druggists’ Circular. 

We recommend and offer to our subscri- | 
very conve- | 
will easily hold 
The title, ‘‘ Drue- 
is stamped upon it in | 
It will be sent to any address 
on receipt of | 


nient for use, which 
twenty-four numbers. 
GIsTs’ CIRCULAR,” 
gold letters. 
by mail, postage prepaid, 
$1.50. 


a ad 
WANTED—Numbers of the Drue- 
Gists’ CrrcuLAR for January, June and 
August, 1876, at fifteen cents each. 


JSONRN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


DR. THOMPSON'S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold by all Wholesale and Retail 
throughout the United States. 
J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


Druggists 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Tron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist | 
1301¢ ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


BURNET’S 


WIKE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R, Burnet, 45 Beekman St., N. Y. 


ii eat ) > TOILET SOAP. | 


Unrivalled for 
\ the toilet and the 
bath. No artifi- | 
ial and decep- 
ie ive odors to} 
A aR cover common | 
mis and deleterious 
“|ingredients.— 


= > =|After years of | 
scientific experiment, the mannfacturer of 8. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap has perfected, and Dow offers to | 
the public, The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. | 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manu- | 
facture. For use in the nur sery, it has no equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address 0: receipt of 75 


cents Address, B, T, BABBITT New York City. 
= For Sale by all Druggists 


oxide to form a 


PURE GOD LIVER OIL, 


Manuf actured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE coD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

lodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS. 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and\Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


Nok VAGe 


McHKHLROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 


Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best 1n the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 


37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS. 


No. 216 Pearl St., New York. 


5? “i, Sherwood's Pat, 
By BOTTLE FILLER. 

§S oe,” CORKER, 
a 2) _ WASHER, 


SAVE all Waste and Breakage 
half Bxpense in any Bee 


lis» Cuts, and P hiet dd 
SHERWOOD aos. 10S Tom SENS 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Contectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Dey St., 


(- LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 


made 


with the greatest care. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York 


Importer and Manufacturer of esaidctiee Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


Established 1834. 


Incorporated 1874, 


THE ALLAN HAY COMPANY 


Laundry & Toilet 


REGISTERED g 


Sole Agents for 


SOAP MAKERS, 


J.C. &J-FIELD, 


Pan DALE 


CANDLE 
Manufacturers. ; 


Fins a PER 


. KaaiyatieZ 
> 


LONDON, 


Patent 


*  QZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENGLISH CANDLES, 


In most delicate colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask, 


1179 Broadway, New York. 


ROYAL CHLORODY); 


APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 


FOR DISPENSING 
Prepared by WrEtp & Co., 207 State St., Bost« 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL Dry 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFAOT. 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR | | 
IMPROVED OFFIOCINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTER! 
Rubber Combination Spread aut Pao 
SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at rej). 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porons, ¢ 
Mustard, Kid, Tsinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion : 
Court Plasters. 


SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESC]. 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls » 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 


SPECIALTY: : 


OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. §&. PIE 
MACOP(IA IN RUBBER COMBINATIO; 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER 


If you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing De 
gist, order them direct. ~ 


Office, 21 Platt Street, New Yo, 


Factory, BROOKLYN. 


HUMPHREY'S — 
Homeorattic Menten 


COMPANY, 


562 BROADWAY 


WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specific 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
Clushve sasviccis..laegg -teatbesnieseeeoe Per doz. $i 
Large Vials, with directions. { 
GlusiVe. 3. .a0-c ss rege ete eee Per doz. i 

(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). } 

ae Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, 
OREO sae ata ae Per doz, }) 
Five: Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, i” 
and Vial Powder.......... ...0--- Per doz, MM 


Family Cases. 


No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 1 
Humphrey’s Mentor... .......00.0.:4--: ene N 

No. oe ae 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. a 

8.—2 

“+ 4-99 *€ a “ se “cc q 0 
“5.20 & ‘© Paper Case ae q 

STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS | 
FOR DEALERS...... ......... $50, $75, and f 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 
One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 


Per €lOZ2: jacuh «cas aiee see 
VETERINARY 


CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Book and Medicator...,..........05 0 


Also a \ 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopay 


Homeceopathic Medicines in Tit" 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions 
and Medicated Pellets, Giob-| 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, _ 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. { 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated | 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—y$ 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directi', 
Handsome .black walnut show case, sign, 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pe 
Ointment. 
Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 
=" Catalogues and terms on application. 


Ball's Homeopathic Cocoa 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. V! 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Bndot! 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. } 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 
Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per gor, $5.50; Half pounds. | F 
0Z., $8.00. 
(= Samples for distribution sent with every * 


BELL & CO., 562 Broadway, N. Ye 


Vials. 
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y, 1877.) 


OLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the City of New York. 


Faculty. 
'HARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
'V. De F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. 
W. Beprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 
I HARL Es FRoEBEL, Prof. of Analytical Chemistry. 
.ueusT KoEH LER, M.D., Prof. of Botany. | 


THE 48th ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES, 
}877- 78, on “CHemIstTRY, ToxIcoLoGy, PHARMACY, 
|{arpRrIA MEDICA, AND BoTany, will commence Sep- | 
amber 24th, 1877, and continue till March 8th, 1878, 
n Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings; be- 
inning at 7, and ending at 9:30 o’clock. 

| These Lectures will be delivered by Professors 
'WANDLER, Day and BEprorp, and abundantly il- 
strated by experiments, plants, diagrams, models, 
nd specimens. 


TERMS for the Course, $36. Matriculation, (paya- 
le once only), $2. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
|. LYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
‘rom 9A.M. to1P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 
rom April ist tall July 31st, 1877, and from Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1878, except the last 
reek in December. 

The special branches taught in analysis are the 
iualitative, blowpipe, pharmaceutical, physiologi- 
fal, toxicological, and analysis of plants and foods. 
TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE:—One quar 
er. daily attendance, $30; two quarters, $54; three 
uarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
wo quarters, $36; three quarters, $50. For one 
hhonth, daily attendance, $15; for each month ad- 
itional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
10nth, $10 ; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 

week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
,fternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the | 
‘ummer, will please make early application to Pro- | 
essor Froebei at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
8 suited to the requirements of and progress made | 
‘y each student. 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. 
an join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
he study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
bre exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
lnosc central and easily accessible in the city. 


SUMMER CLASSES in BOTANY and PHARMACY. 


Borany.—Practical instruction in the examination 
f fresh plants, under the direction of Professor 
<OEHLER, every Wednesday afternoon at three 
p’clock, from May to August. 1877. Special attention 
paid to the officinal plants. TERMs, $5. 

PHARMACY.—Professor P. W. BEDFORD will give 
i course of thirteen practical lessons in pharmaceu- 
ical manipulations and dispensing, illustrated by 
slass instruction, and the manufacture of products 
ov the students, on Monday evenings, at half-past 
even o’clock, from May to August, 1877. TeRMs $5. 

THE LIBRARY IS OPEN DAILY TILL 2 P. M., and on 
Ylonday, Wednesday and Friday evenings; where 
sssistants seeking situations can enter their names 
m the ‘‘ Register.’’ For prospectus or further in- 
ormation, address, 

“THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
Corner of Waverly Place, New York City.” 
M. L. M. Prerxorto, Secretary. 
New York, March 1st, 1877. 


BOOKS FOR DRUGGISTS 


Anda Students. 


| The following named books will be found especially 
‘seful to Pharmaceutists and Students of Pharmacy: 

J. $8. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 
J. 8. Dispensatory, new edition, ahcke 10.00 


Students 


Parrish’s Practica) Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5 50 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth 2.95 
iw eringen’ s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 5.00 
Vythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose an "Symp- 

STE BOOK, Cloths 715524 25 18 2 5. B58. 1.25 
*ereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.25 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 | 
Seasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.. 2.50 
3easley’s Pocket Formulary, a synopsis of 

British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ..... 2.50 
irriffiths’ Titversel vSaulary, & oth.. 4.50 
Pollock’s Botanical Index.............. 1.50 
ooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts............. 3.00 
Vood’s Treatise on Therapeutics.... 6.00 
‘ownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry..... 2.75 

Jooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines, 1.25 
iance’s Physicians’ Medical Compound and 

Pharmaceutical Formule..... . ......... 1.50 
tudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 

Directory, justissuedsgs. 6c... cee cee 5.00 
°-roceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 

ABpociation, 2976 ./ses f.<.amen cues ss a seece 7.50 
acour on the Manufacture of Liquors.. 2.50 
sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. 5.50 
Jussance on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5.00 
Che Action of Medicines on the System, Head- 

Hat Se Cae as Renn ae 3.00 


A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleveland... 1.% 


Wayne’s Medical Vocabulary.................. 3.00 
students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 

RENEE cee a RCT NG oN co ce eRe Rion oie ws 2.50 
\ Key to Modern Chemistry, by A. H. Koll- 
RES eS So, 61< cand crne ft ona tare viele Hades omacee 2.25 
ereira’s Materia Medica....................- 7.00 
3tillé’s Therapeutics and Materia Medica 

RE MREIME RE OMS ons cicicioo xe Bee o.com (0S wie-nje oles 10.00 
MMMM CHBODG.,.. wales; nce vicsss canecuse hack 5.50 
) Subscriptions received for any Periodical pub- 


‘ished in New York, and for the London Chemist 
ind Druggist. Price, $2.50. 

A complete set of the Drueeists’ 
)inding entirely new and uniform, for sale. 
350.00. 


CIRCULAR, 
Price 


The above, or any other book, published in the 
Jnited States, will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher's price, by 
JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered. 


bg 


TH E 


DRUGGISTS’ 


FOR SALE. 


ne ot Box around | 
Ose is to be te 


raga oh oT 


Will sell the Patent Pill Box Indicator, or have it 
worked on royalty by some reliable firm. Will not 
refuse a reasonable offer in trade for unincumbered 
realestate. Address INVENTOR, care of Dr. W. 


T. Mercer & Son, 693 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


R. M. PARKER, 


Manufacturer of 


Store Stools, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


STORE sToo rns 


WITH 


Self-Locking Pivot Top 


SUPERIOR MAKE AND FINISH 


FROM 


$20 Per Dozen Up. 


SEND FOR 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


Great Western Gun Works. 
RIFLES, 
SHOT GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


And Ammunition of every kind. Gun and Pistol 
Materials. Fine Fishing Tackle. Write for Price 
Lists. Address, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
91 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 
Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, ete. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 


PHY, PUBLISHER, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
lll.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Booxr- 


SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ELOBBS’ 


BOTANICAL HAND-BOOK 


Common Local, English, Botanical and 
Pharmacope@ial Names, arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, 


OF MOST OF THE 


Crude Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use ; 


Their Properties, Productions and Uses, in an Abbre- 
viated Form. Especially designed as a Refer- 
ence Book for Druggists and Apothecaries. 
Compiled and Published by 


CHARLES E. HOBBS, Boston. 


Druggists are frequently called upon for some arti- 
cle which they have, by a name distinct from the one 
known to them, or by which it is commonly sold. 

The object of this book 1s to refer the local or com- 
mon name to the most common commercial name that 
the drug or plant is known under, giving also the 
Botanical name as a surity, thus enabling the drug- 
gist to supply the article, which he could not do 
without some reliable reference book. 


Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, by 


addressing 
A. C. HOBBS, Somerville, Mass. 
Or it may be ordered through your bookseller. 


Wholesale Deal- 
, Boston, Mass., 


CHENEY, Myrick, Hops & Co., 
ers in American Drugs, 15 Union St. 
General Agents. 

For sale in New York by McKesson & RoBBINs. 


CIRCU LA R 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 
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| PURE STICK LICORICE 
| Y. & S. 


6, 9, and 14 Sticks to pound. 


This article is bright in fracture, free from grit, 
and for purity and delicacy of flavor, one of the best 
| Sticks on the market. It is packed in Leaves, in | 
| cases of 125 and 250 lbs ; also 5 lb. boxes, 60 boxes in | 

case For sale by all the Wholesale Druggists and 
and Confectioners in the United States 


DAMIANA. 


(TURNERA APHRODISTA CA.) 

Damiana, first introduced intothe U S. by myself 
and presented to the profession (in the name of H. 
Helmick & Co.), has, after a thorough trial of six 
years, proved to be the best Aphrodisiac and special 
| tonic for the sexual organs of both sexes yet dis- 
covered. 

Price list and circular, giving list of some of the 
cases treated with my Fluid Extract, sent upon 
| application to F. 0. ST. CLALR, Washington, D.C. 

Manufacturing Chemists supplied with pure 
Damiana Leaves at lowest rates. 


COAT YOUR OWn PILLS. 


A. F. W. Neynaber, Practical Pharmaceutist, has 
just published a pamphlet containing plain and 
practical directions for cutting round and oval 


PILLS AND CRANULES, 


and for coating them with Gelatine, Jujube, 
Licorice, Sugar and other substances. 

This little book contains such full, plain and ex- 
plicit directions and formulas for making. and_coat- 
ing Pills that Pharmaceutists possessing it aad one 
|of Neynaber's Pill Coating Machines 
will no longer be dependent on their wholesale 
druggists for coated pills, and will thereby save, in 
a short time, many times their cost. 

To large manufacturers of Pills the information 
contained in this little book is worth hundreds of 
dollars. 


Price of Pamphlet .. vewsepl OO 
Pamphlet and Smallest Machine... .. 5 00 
“Largest be Set eerie 8 00 


Address A. 7. W. Neynaber, care of The Drug- 
gists’ Circular, New York. 


PROTAGON. 


The Phospnoid-Nitrogenous Element of the germi- 
nal portion of wheat, and of the brains 
of animals and fishes. 
PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


SAM’L R. PERCY, M.D., 
47 W. 38th St. 


| 
Composition IN 100 Parts. | 


The Ehosphalds imeEenene element, | 


isolated, C4o H7p Ne Po - 10 Carts 
Hypophosphite of Salinm. Na, P On| Tei 
* Calcium, Cag P 0, | Paste 
vie the “Potassium, K,;PO,| 2 ‘ 
*« Animal and Vegetable Albumen, <0 helenae 
Phos-glyceric Acid, Cy Hy Pz Og | Bae" 


Free Hypophosphorous Acid, its solvent, | 
Hy 2 


DOSE— -10 drops i in w ater after each meal 
bedtime. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., General Agents, 


Firta AVENUE Hore. BUILDING, 
(Broadway, corner 24th Street,) 
Sixth Avenue, corner 39th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DR. PIN LE’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 


Will be found to almost instantly remove the pain of 
Stings of Bees and Wasps, and the Stings and Bites 
of all other Insects. and to prevent subsequent 
Inflammation and Swelling. It is also a certain 
remedy for Burns, Scalds, and Bruises. 

Its application is simple. A little of the Lotion 
in its concentrated state should be rubbed into the 
place stung (first extracting the sting), anda rag 
wetted with the diluted lotion (see directions on 
botule) applied. For Burns, Scalds, and_ Bruises, 
the diluted Lotion is to be used as directed. 


and at 


The following are among the Testimonials received ; 


‘*T have found Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 
most efficacious. I have been stung twice lately, 
and instead of having the annoyance and pain for 
a couple of hours, all ill effects went away in a few 
minutes, leaving no inflammation whatever. Ihave 
found it equally useful when applied to the bites 
of the very annoying ‘harvest bugs,’ from which 
we suffer much on chalk soils.—D. DEAL,” England. 


**Str,—On Sunday last alittle boy visitor was teas- 
ing the bees in my garden, and received seven 
stings on the face and head. You-kindly gave me 
some of Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion, which 
acted like acharm. Soon after applying it the pain 


ceased, andin less than one hour there was no | 
swelling orsign of inflammation to be seen. You | 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this | 
testimony to its effects —I remain, Sir, yours obedi- | 
ently, H. CARTER, Vestry Clerk, Hanwell. | 

“Mo Mr. C. N. Abbott, office of British Bee | 
Journal, Hanwell, England.” 

The proprietor will esteem it a favorif all who 
use Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion will kindly send 
the result of their trial to Mr. Abbott, his agent, not | 
necessarily for publication, although, if permission | 
| is granted, it would be additionally valued. 

Prick, 75 CENTS PER Borrie. 

To be obtained of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, publisher | 
of the American Bee Journal, Chicago; and of Messrs. | 
King and Slocum, publishers of the Bee Keepers’ 
Magazine, Hudson 8t., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Apply to the  proprietor’s 
Agent, Mr. C. N. Abbott, School of Apiculture, 
Southall, Middlesex, England. 


Wholesale Orders for 


DELLUC & COU’S 
Eau Angelique (Tooth Wash), 
Biscotine, 


Glycerine S. P. Hair Tonic, 


|Cologne or Toilet Waters, 


And all their preparations, may be addressed 


DELLUC & CO., 


309 8th STREET, BROOKLYN, L. I. 
Or 635 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


No Agents in New York. 


To CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


20 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als, Including Special Medal 
from the English Kennel 
Club, Awarded to 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat Finring Doo Cakes 


The English Weld says, in answers to correspon- 
dents, “We should advise SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
instead of Greaves and common Biscuits.” 


The dogs at the Centennial Bench Show were fed 
on these Cakes, and the superintendent wrote to 
the Chicago Field; “I am entirely satisfied with 
SpratT’s Patent Doe CaKes; I never sent dogs 
away from a show in such good condition.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wholesale Agent, F. 0. de LUZE, 
18 South William St., N.Y. 


Saddle Bags. 


SADDLE-BACS. 


J. M. MIGEOD & SON, 
510 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Have now on hand, and are con- 
stantly manufacturing all the various 
styles and sizes of Medical Saddle-Bags and Chests, 
waich they offer at low rates. Send for an Illus- 
trated Price-List 


@inware. 


NATHANTINHL BEGGS, 
(Successor to WILLIAMS & BEGGs), 
MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS, 
No. 161 Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St.,N. ¥. 

Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tanks 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Paint, 
Putty, Powder, &c.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, Sheet 
Iron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically Sealing Cans 
and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c..; Seid- 
litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


Corks. 


TRUSLOW & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ORKS, 


(Druggists’ Corks of every description), 


Pure Whiting, 
Paris White, &c. 


219 PEARL ST., & 6 PLATT ST., 
New York. 


NEW YORK CORK CUTTING CO., 
43 Fulton Street, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Every Variety of 


MACHINE CUT CORKS. 


Druggists’ Corks a Spe erigsp 


| 5. E. BALDWIN. L. BE. BALDWIN. 


JOHN ROBINSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of every description of 


‘CORKS AND BUNCS. 


DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY, 
51 Beekman St,, NEW YORE, 
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Manufacturer of Patented 


PILL COATING 


and 


Pill Cutting Machines: 
| 


OVAL AND ROUND, 
Of superior style and workmanship, 
173 FIRST AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


EXEAMBEBURG TEA. | 


J.C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg. Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: *‘ Hamburger Thee”’ and ‘“* Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. ' 

The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 

The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


CASE & SCHULTE, 
Successors to 
A. R. CASE, 
482 North 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


** CACHETS DE PAIN,» 
AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES, 

Hand Stamp, with 10.0 asst. Wafers. ....$2.50. 

Combination Press, ‘*  ‘‘ eee y 5.00. 

Perfection bs neds BS 

Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A. Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States we shall protect our rights thoroughly. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. In order- 
ing, please specify which Press or Wafers you want 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postage 

aid. Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- 
duce the use of Wafers. 


E. SCHEFFER, 
Apothecary and Chemist 
115 East Market St., Louisvi.le, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published m 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen, 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen. 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


183 BROADWAY, 
AGENTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 
VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE, 
AND ARSENIC, &c., &c , and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS. 
Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 
VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 


RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRIGE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Eastern Dispensary, - Vaccine Department, 


PURE BOVINE ‘AntacaL) VIRUS. 


This Virus is the result of a continued reproduction 
from the famed Beaugency stock, propagated under 
our own immediate supervison at Pearl River, N. Y. 

It is furnished at the following reasonable 


SCALE OF PRICES: 


Ones Doe nso ales cee eais ctatalns ore $0 25 
BOVENEMLI DH nas thc asta tn negie at caenn mseeaciels 1 00 
Pluidiin capillary tibe. >. << sents cae etch ae oe 1 00 
TRIOS TUDOR os cnc, Seer cheer ave a sca asiwe 2 00 


N. B.—Each tube will vaccinate from five to 10 
persons. 

Concrete vesicle, i. ¢., crust or scab, $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to size. 


a 


HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRUS 


constantly on hand as heretofore, at same rates as 
above. 

We guarantee success with 95 per cent. of Quill 
Slips, and, if used with due care and within one 
week of reception will duplicate all failures. 

.\uG. W. WHISMANN, Chair. Vac. Com. 


Address, S. S. BROGERT, M D, 


EASTERN DISPENSARY, 
#7 Essex Street, Station B, New York City. 


| GALEN’S GREAT REMEDY, 4 speedy and sure cure 


for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout, Gravel, etc. This 
well known remedy has effected more wonderful 
cures of acute and chronic cases, and given greater 
satisfaction than any other medicine. The greatest 
blood specific ever known. Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Sold by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, and druggists 
generally. J.K. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, No. 10 
Clinton Place, New York. 


ZACHERL’S 


Insect Powder, 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
First Premium at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
Sole Agent, F. DIETRICH, 


36 Beekman St., New York. 
{= ORDERS FOR -MPORTATION ONLY. 48 


Horace’s Persian Insect Powder. 


In Patent Bellows Boxes, 


The best selling Novelty of 
the Season, 


Each box contains same 
j amount as usually sold in flasks 
|} at same price. and can readily 
| be refilled. It is necessary that 


ERSIAN cor || 
pe sev i 


) Noe Persian Powder be pdb Sas in 
} Hit) fine dust, to be effective. and 
| POWDER, Wi this box fully answers all re- 


quirements. Tbe purest Insect 
Powder and full weight guaran- 
| teed. 


| Retail 25 cents per box, 
$1.75 per dozen. 


OILS FOR COLOGNE “ B” 


Produce a very superior and lasting Neroli Cologne, 
at a moderate cost. 


One, and Half Pound Bottles, $7.00 per pound. 
NICOLL’S 


Concentrated Extract of Bay Leaves, 


For producing very superior Bay Rum. 


In one pound bottles at $5.00, producing ten gal- 
lons of very superior Bay Rum. 


Coddincton’s Remedy for Soft Corns, 


This old and well-known Cure is now packed on 
handsome show-cards, and is very salable. $1.75 
per doz. Retail, 25 cents. 


H. J. JAQUITH, 
Successor to GERARD & JAQUITH, 


Importers and Dealers in Foreign and Do- 
mestic Sponges and Chamois Skins, 


135 & 137 William St., New York. 
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SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(aA%, 9 and 15 to the 1b.) 


The Scudder Licorice was introduced in the mar- 
ket in the year 1872. and soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. It is manufactured from prime Spanish root, 
handsomely rolled, and uniform in size. It hasa 
bright fracture, and is perfectly free from grit. The 
quality gave such general satisfaction, and the sales 
became so large, that maucfacturers of the leading 
foreign brands were obliged to alter their sizes in 
order to compete with us. It is now the most popu- 
lar Licorice in the market. Hundreds of retail 
druggists and confectioners who have substituted 
this brand in place of the P. & S. have found it so 
satisfactory that many of the jobbers have aban- 
doned that once popular brand. The Scudder brand, 
15 to the Ib., ae at 5 cents, will allow a profit of 
about 100 per cent.; 9 to the lb. at 10 cents, and 444 
to the lb. at 20 cents, will each net about 150 per 
cent. Every pound is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction by us. None genuine without ‘ Scudder” 
on each stick. For sale by all the wholesale drug- 
gists and confectioners in the United States Please 
order of them and inquire for our show cards. 

Inquire also for Scudder’s Licorice Lozenges, 
which are the purest and best in the market, and 
the Scudder penny stick, which is the only good 
Licorice of the kind for sale. 


S. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 
22 Cedar Street, N.Y. 


oO. BB. WwWiTtason, 
(Formerly of Breithaupt & Wilson.) 
Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OILS 
No. 22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices; 
Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 
ee ‘* Origanum, 
‘* Orange, 
‘* Bay, ** Patchouly, 
‘* Bergamot, * Petitgrain, 
* Carraway Seed, ** Peppermint, 
‘“* Cajeput, Rose, 
“ Cassia, “* Rosemary, 
** Cedar Wood, Lebanon, ‘© Sandal Wood, 
** Citronella, “ Sabine. 
** Cloves, ** Sassafras, 
‘© Fennel, sweet, ‘* Spearmint, 
* Fennel, bitter, * Spruce, 
“ Fire Wood, “ Tansy, 
‘* Geranium Rose d’Afrique, ‘*‘ Thyme, white, 
‘* Hemlock, ‘* Wintergreen, 
* ‘Juniper Berries, “ Wormwood, 


BELLOWS BOX. | f 
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, GERARD & JAQUITH, 
NEWYORK. 


es 
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‘* Lavender Flowers, ** Ylang-Ylang, 
‘* Lavender Forte, Pomades, 

Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. 24, 
** Lemon Grass, Orange Flower and Rose 
‘* Musk, Water. 


** Myrbane, Sole Agent of 
Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and Ague Powders. 
Prompt attention given to all orders and correspondence 


DR. COOK’S CORN REMEDY gives immediate 
relief and permanent cure. Price 50c. Sold by ©. 
N. Crittenton and druggists generally. J. K. COOK 
& CO., Manufacturers, No. 10 Clinton Place. 


MILES BROTHERS & C0., 


LOD aU att ON Seer Bee, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of 
BRUSHES. 
Specialty of 
Druggists’ C. H. Pencils 
and 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes. 
Centennial Medal awarded us. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
For Covueus, CoLps, ETC. 

The subscribers, being from London, and in pos- 
session of the Original Recipe for the above con- 
fection, with all the necessary machinery for the 
manufacture of the same, are now prepared to op 
ply Druggists, Confectioners, and others, at greatly 
reduced prices from that imported. 

WILLIAM ROWORTH & SON., 
Wholesale Confectioners, 354 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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The above [sda pean is Pure, Strong and 
Reliable. and may be procured at all Wholesale 
Drug Houses in the United States. 


ALSO 


BROWN’S BRONGHIALS, 
BROWN’S TEETHING CORDIAL, 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL ELIXIR. 
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Established 41 Years. 


Thomas Burkhard, 


VERY BEST QUALITY OF INSECT POWp} 
IN BULK AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Sure Shot Insect Pow- 
der, # doz...... $1.50 
Rat and Mice 
minator, #@ doz. $1.25. 
German Fly Paper, # 
FOAM 2 i... ce .-  B. 
Stick-Em-Alive-O, ® 
1000S .t2...2o0'8. SLA 
Bird Lime, # dz. $1.50. 
Rubber Bellows, No. 1, | 
@ doz...... ..$3.50. 
Discount to Wholesale 
7) 6 Dealers. my) 
# Sole Proprietor, MN 
W. FITCHENBERG 


’ 
No. 76 Fulton Street, cor. Gold, New York, 


» Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
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L. STEINER’S 
Phosphor Paste 


For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaghe 
&c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 


The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin D, 
stroyer.”’ 
Sole Agents and Importers, W. H. SCHIEFF} 


LIN & CO., New York. 
May be had through all wholesale houses. 


BECKER & SONS, 
232 East 128th Street, New Yorl 


Manufacturers of 


BALANOES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISIO} 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


APOTHECARIES’ 


SCALES, 


f{\HE subscribers beg to announce that py an é 

rangement made with Messrs. Catenot, Berang 
& Co., Lyons, France, they are the Sole Jmport 
and Agents for the United States for 


BERANGER’S FRENCH BALANCES, 


And shall keep constantly on hand a full supply) 
all sizes and prices. The size ranges from a cap 
city of two pounds to one hundred and thir 
pounds, and the prices from $5.25 to $86.50 each. 

These scales are now so well known, that we mi 
safely say that they are 


Unequalled for correctness, durability, and elegant 


Full descriptions of sizes, with prices attache 
will be furnished on application to 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


Nos, 170 & 172 William Street, New York. 
ay SL EE SES 


BURR’S PATENT NURSING BOTTL 


The Most Healthful, Durable 
and 
‘BIO eq} 


imitations of BURR’S PATENT NUR 
TLES. As these base imitations are still int 
market, we caution all intending purchasers of ¢ 
Bottles to see that our Patent Stamps are on t 
mouth-guard and stopper of each bottle, and tl 


the words ‘‘ Burr’s PATENT Nursing BortLE” ? 
blown in the glass BorrLE. 

The Trade are warned against manufa 
turing, selling or using any articleinfrm 
ing OUR PATENTS as ALL INFRINGEMEN' 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


M. 8. BURR & CO., Patentees and Manufacture 


485 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
HOWARD, SANGER & CO., General Agents 
462 to 468 Broadway, New York. 

G. A. TYER, Agent for Pacific Coast, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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Apothecaries’ and Metric Weights and 
Measures. 


'BELow we present to our readers a table 
r facilitating the conversion of apothe- 
vies’ weights and measures into gram 
eights. It is taken from the American 
nernall of Pharmacy, where it is preceded 
y some practical suggestions of the 
litor. 

'Mr. John M. Maisch explains the diffi- 
luties encountered in Germany when the 
hw measures were first introduced, and 
.e manner in which the change was suc- 
sssfully accomplished. The burden of the 
bor was thrown upon the pharmaceutist. 
1 August, 1867, it was ordered that from 
ad after the first day of January following, 
very prescription sent to a pharmacy 
pould be prepared by the use of the 
etric weights, while the physician was 
lowed to prescribe by either the old or 
he new system. A table was authorita- 
vely published at the same time, accord- 
ig to which the druggist was required to 
overt the grains and ounces into grams, 
ind write these values on the prescription, 
) that, upon repetition, it could always be 
ompounded alike. By a concerted action 
letween national medical and pharmaceu- 
‘cal associations, a similar arrangement 
hight be made here, and, after agreeing 
spon a table of values, apothecaries might 
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be Santee from a certain waxed date, to 
dispense all prescriptions by the metric 
weight only, without regard to the values 
indicated on the prescription. 

The proposed scale, neglecting unneces- 
sary decimals, follows the table of the 
Pharmacopeeia, so far as solids are con- 
cerned. In regard to liquids, inasmuch as 
in our Pharmacopeeia they are only repre- 
sented by a blank leaf, a different plan 
was necessary, which needs some explana- 
tion to render the arrangement intelligible. 
Three standards have been taken, namely: 

. . . 4 
(1), liquids lighter than water, of a specific 
gravity varying between 0°85 and 0°95; this 
includes the spirits, tinctures made with 
strong alcohol, and fixed and volatile oils ; 
(2) waters and fluid extracts and tinctures 
wrenerel with dilute alcohol, all having 
approximately the density of water ; and 
(3) liquids heavier than water, of asp. gr. 
ranging from 1°25 to 1°32, which includes 
glycerine and the syrups. <A few liquids, 
like ether, chloroform, sulphuric acid, etc., 
cannot be said to belong to any of the three 
classes represented on the list, but they are 
so rarely prescribed in addition to mixtures, 
that the table will practically answer all 
purposes when apothecaries’ weights and 
measures have to be converted into metric 
weights. 

This being premised, we append the 
table in question. 


TABLE 
For CONVERTING APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHTS AND MEASURES INTO GRAM WEIGHTS. 


Grams for Liquids. 
| ‘Troy Weight. Grams. ||/Apothecaries’ Measures) 
Lighter than 'Spec. Grav. of, Heavier than 

ater. Water. Water. 
train ds 004 ||Minim 1 055 06 08 
t ae 005 2 10 12 15 
iv “006 8 16 18 24 
t 008 4 “22 "24 "32 
t 010 5 28 3 “40 
4 016 6 "32 36 “48 
+ 02 7 38 “42 55 
4 03 8 45 5 ‘65 
FY 05 9 50 ‘BD 13 
1 O07 10 a9) 6 80 
2 18 12 65 “72 “96 
3 20 14 76 85 1°12 
4 26 15 “80 9 1:20 
5 “32 16 90 1°0 1°32 
6 39 20 1:12 1°25 1°60 
7 “45 25 1:40 1°55 2°00 
8 52 30 1°70 1°90 2°50 
f 9 “59 35 2°00 2°20 2°90 
10 (Dss) 65 40 2:25 2°50 3°30 
12 cf 48 2.70 30 4-00 
14 “90 50 2°80 3°12 4°15 
15 1:00 60 (£ 3 i) 3°40 3°75 5:00 
16 1:05 65 3°60 4:0 5°30 
18 LoL | 72 4:05 4°5 6-00 
20 (Di) 1:3 | 80 4°50 5:0 6°65 
2 1°5 90 (f 3 iss) 5°10 56 7:50 
30 (3 8s) 1°95 96 5°40 6:0 8:00 
2 2-1 100 5°60 6°25 8°30 
36 2°3 120 (f 3 ii) 6°75 U5 10:00 
| 40 (Dii) 2°6 150 (f 3 iiss) 8°50 95 12°50 
3°0 160 9°00 10°0 13°30 
50 (Diiss) 3:2 180 (f 3 iii) 10°10 11°25 15-00 
| 60 (3 i) 39 210 (f Ziiiss)) 11°80 13°0 17:50 
70 4°55 240 (f 3 iv) 13°50 15:0 20°00 
80 (Div) 5°2 f 3Vv 16°90 18°75 25°00 
90 ( 3 iss) 5°9 f 3 vss 18°60 20°75 27°50 
100 (Sv) 65 f 3vi 20°25 22°5 30°00 
110 (5 vss) qa! f 3 vii 23°60 26°25 35°00 
120 (3 ii) 7805: || £ 3 viii (Zi) 27-00 30-0 40-00 
150 (3 iiss) 9°75 f 3ix 30°40 33°75 45:00 
: 180 ( 3 iii) 11°65 Pes x 33°75 3875 50:00 
240 (% ss) 15°5 f 3 xii(f 3 iss) 40°50 45-0 60-00 
300 (3 v) 19°4 f 3 xiv 47°35 52°5 70-00 
| 360 ( 3 vi) 23°3 RES | 54°00 60:0 80:00 
420 ( 3 vii) 27°2 f % iiss 67°50 75-0 100°00 
480 ( 3 i) 81-1 f Z iii 81:00 90-0 120°00 
gl 62-2 f 3 iiiss 94°50 105°0 140-00 
Ziv 194°4 f Ziv 108-00 120°0 160°00 


Pill Coating. 
Tue secret of successfully coating pills, 
ccording to Mr. Thos. Haffenden, is to 
-arbish (with tolu and ether), first render- 
ng them partially water-proof ; then it is 
imply a question of manipulation to get a 


pearl-like covering with mucilage and 

French chalk; or albumen, freshly pre- 

pared in the way recommended for albu- 

menized paper for photography, may be 

peak ad for mucilage.—Phar. Jour. and 
rans., Sept. 23, 


Extemporaneous Pill-Coating. 

Ir the purpose of coating pills is chiefly to 
prevent them, during a reasonable space of 
time, from being partially dissolved in the 
mouth of the patient who takes them, there- 
by disclosing their unpleasant taste, the 
following manipulation, which does not 
require any extra time, will be found to an- 
swer the purpose. The pills, made of a 
hard mass and well rounded on a smooth 
surface in the usual way, are moistened 
with simple syrup, diluted with one- -fourth 
the quantity of water, and then rolled about 
with the outspread fingers in a compara- 
tively large quantity of finely powdered elm 
bark. This isthe coating. The pills are 
delivered to the customer in a box contain- 
ing a small quantity of the powdered bark, 
and there is no time lost. But if there 
should be a quarter of an hour spare time, 
the pills can be put in a moderately warm 
place for about that length of time, when 
they can be dispensed without the addition 
of the powder, if desired. A second coat- 

ing can be given, if desired, in the same 
way in avery short time. Pills coated in 
this way present a less elegant appearance 
than sugar-coated pills, but are quite as 
easy of administration, inasmuch as the 
moment they come in contact with the 
saliva of the mouth they become so slippery 
that indeed it almost requires an effort to 
keep from swallowing them. <A person 
testing their efficiency of coating will be 
surprised at the length of time required to 
remove the coating, holding them in the 
mouth. Many patients have signified their 
preference for this style over sugar-coating. 
—H. HILDEBRAND, in Chicago Pharmacist. 
Chicago, October, 1876. 


————_— «> ¢ —___ 
On Squills. 


BY EDWARD D. CHIPMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue ground bulb of Scilla maritima 
when moistened with diluted alcohol and 
worked with the hands causes for a time 
an intolerable itching. To what principle 
in the bulb is this effect to be ascribed? 
To determine this question, having selected 
fresh and green bulbs of the plant, I em- 
ployed the process of Labourdais to isolate 
the ‘‘scillitin,” varying the plan suggested 
by him so far as to evaporate the alcoholic 
solution by water-bath, the resulting “‘ scil- 
litin” being solid with crystalline tendency, 
very bitter but not acrid. Its alcoholic 
solution applied to the skin produced no 
effect. 

I next powdered finely the dried bulb of 
the plant, and having packed firmly in a 
percolator, exhausted it with strong alcohol 
until it passed through the percolator free 
of bitterness. Having evaporated it to the 
consistence of an extract, I treated the 
latter with boiling water, which dissolved 
out the intensely bitter principle, tannic 
acid, and an orange odorous acid coloring 
matter. The bitter principle was free 
from acrimony. The oleo-resinous matter 
left after treatment with the boiling water 
was soluble in ether, very soluble in cold 
alcohol, and imparted its stinging pun- 
gency and acrid taste. 

Finally, the finely powdered dried bulb 
was exhausted with petroleum benzin, the 
product evaporated, leaving the oleo-resin- 
ous matter of a brown color, and possessing 
in a marked degree the acrid principle of 
the plant, but free from its bitterness. 

In conclusion, I believe with ‘‘ Tilloy,” 
in the existence of two active principles in 
squill, one yellow and bitter, and the other 
are sinoid, very acrid, to the latter of which 
is due the itching and tingling sensation 
when applied to the skin.—From the Pro- 
ceedings of the Amer. Phar. Association. 


= i ae 
Another Soda Ash Process. 


SCHERBASCHEFF, of Charkow, is using a 
new and important modification of the am- 
monia soda process. Instead of producing 
the bicarbonate, as Solvay’ S$ process does, 
the mono- carbonate is formed at once. 
Ordinary sal soda, which crystallizes with 
10 molecules of water, when dissolved in 


water ere heated to over 95° F., cannot 
take up more than 7 molecules of water, 
and at a still higher temperature it loses by 
dissociation more water and only retains 1 
molecule of water. The higher the temper- 
ature of the solution, the more potent this 
dissociation, and in the presence of com- 
mon salt the reaction is still more energetic. 
Consequently when common salt and car 
bonate of ammonia are dissolved together 
in one vessel at a high temperature, a 
double decomposition results, and mono- 
carbonate of soda is formed with 1 mole- 
cule of water, which sait is almost insolu- 
ble in water. The reaction is as follows: 


2 Na Cl+(NH,), CO; =Na» CO;+2 NH, Cl. 


As carbonate of ammonia is also dissociated 
at a high temperature into carbonic acid 
and ammonia, the solution should not be 
heated above 140° or 158° F. At a higher 
temperature the reaction is reversed. 

In Scherbascheff’s works, a large vat is 
half filled with brine, which is heated to 
140°, and in it is suspended a basket of 
common salt, and another of carbonate of 
ammonia. As they dissolve they reaci on 
each other ; the crystalline, almost insolu- 
ble, carbonate of soda is precipitated, 
while the chloride of ammonia remains in 
solution. The vat has a cover provided 
with pipes for conducting the liberated 
carbonic acid and ammonia gases into the 
brine of the adjoining vat. The operation 
is finished when the liquid in the vat be- 
comes saturated with ammonia salt. The 
baskets of carbonate of soda and salt are at 
once transferred to the next vat, but atem- 
perature of 140° to 160° is kept up in the 
first vat for a while until all the soda is 
precipitated. The solution of sal ammoniac 
is now drawn off, and the soda shoveled 
out and dried in a centrifugal apparatus, 
after being washed with a boiling solution 
of soda to remove any sal ammoniac or 
common salt that may be mixed with it. 
It is now pure enough to put at once on 
the market. 


Impurity of Tartaric Acid.* 
BY JOSEPH WILLIAMS, WORCESTER, MASS. 


SAMPLES of powdered tartaric acid, to 
the number of sixty-two, were collected 
from various parts of the country, and they 
may be fairly taken as representing the 
average quality of that article sold. The 
barium chloride test was selected as giving 
the most satisfactory results. 

The lead acetate test, as mentioned in 
the United States Pharmacopeia, might be 
advantageously accompanied by the state- 
ment that lead acetate gives a precipitate 
with pure tartaric acid, and so distinct is 
this reaction that, with solutions of known 
strength, I was able to detect the presence 
of zicth g grain of the latter. The pureacid 
was prepared from the best crystallized by 
five crystallizations from distilled water, 
only the first deposit of crystals being use d 
for the subsequent crystallizations. With 
pure tartaric acid barium chloride gives no 
reaction. 

In testing the samples above mentioned, 
esi of the following strengths were 
use 


Barium’ Chloride. «0: ds: «14 « 1 part. 
Distilled. water. <5 +0: sin « 10 parts. 
ALtALIG GC1G io ocoeitsrscjecer 1 part. 
Distilled water... .\...15. «5. 50 parts. 


The entire sixty-two samples were tested 
three separate times with every possible 
precaution. Three samples showed com- 
plete absence of sulphuric acid, while fifty- 
nine gave unmistakable evidence of its 
presence. The whole were again examined 
without any change of result. From this 
it appears that 95 per cent. of the commer- 
cial powdered tartaric acid contains traces 
of sulphuric acid, but in such small quan- 
tity as to suggest a slight deficiency in the 
process of purification, rather than any 
attempt at deliberate adulteration. 


* Read before | the Amer. Phar. Association. 
—————_e+e—__—__ 
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Gelsemium Sempervirens. 
BY CHARLES A. ROBBINS, PH. D. 


Srxce the root of gelsemium sempervi- 
rens has been added to the list of medicinal 
remedies, it has from time to time been 
the subject of investigations, undertaken 
to determine its chemical constituents, and 
their physiological properties. 

The root was found to contain a crystal- 


line principle, and a poisonous alkaloid to | 


which the name of ‘‘ gelsemine”’ was given, 
together with a number of resins, a vola- 
tile oil, ete. (See U. 8S. Dispensatory, 
pages 421,422.) 

Wormley made a series of experiments 
with the drug, isolating the crystalline 


principle, to which he gave the name of | 


‘*gelseminic acid,’ and also an alkaloid 
which he called gelsemine, but no ultimate 
analyses of these principles were made, 
and their chemical formule were not de- 
termined. 

As gelsemium is known to possess very 

oisonous properties, and asit is extensive- 

y used by the medical profession, it 
seemed that such analysis would be of 
value, and the work was undertaken, 
which in an abridged form, I give below: 

A strong tincture of the root was pre- 
pared (a menstruum composed of one part 
of ether and three parts of alcohol, giving 
the best results). Basic subacetate of lead 
was added, the precipitate filtered out, and 
the filtrate set aside. 

This precipitate was then suspended in 
water, decomposed with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, the sulphide of lead removed by 
filtration, and the filtrate concentrated and 
shaken with sulphuric ether. The ether 
being then decanted, left, upon spontaneous 
evaporation, a mass of needle-formed crys- 
tals, mixed with a reddish colored resin; 
the resin was carefully removed by absolute 
alcohol, leaving the pure crystals. 

These crystals are needle-shaped, white, 
tasteless, and odorless, and give a weak 
acid reaction. When heated to 160° C., 
(320° F.), they melt, and form, upon cool- 
ing, an amorphous mass. They are spar- 
ingly soluble in cold water, more so in 
boiling water, are soluble in 100 parts of 
95° alcohol, almost insoluble in absolute 
alcohol, and easily soluble in a mixture 
of alcohol and sulphuric ether. 

The aqueous solution shows a remark- 
ably strong fluorescence, even in extremely 
weak solutions, more especially so if the 
solution is alkaline. By reflected light the 
color is blue; by transmitted light, yel- 
low. 

This substance dissolves in sulphuric 
acid, giving a yellowish red color, which 
becomes brown by heating. 

With hydrochloric acid it produces no 
particularly noticeable effect. With nitric 
acid it gives a yellow red color, which, 
upon addition of ammonia, changes to a 
deep blood red. This reaction is so deli- 
cate that 0°00002 gram. of the substance 
will give a distinct coloration. 

Wormley, in his investigations, obtained 
the same results, and as this crystalline 
substance gives an acid reaction with blue 
litmus, and affords precipitates with the 
oxides of the heavy metals (which Worm- 
ley held to be insoluble gelseminates), he 
supposed this substance to be an acid, and 
gave to it the name of ‘ gelseminic acid.” 

Upon careful investigation, I found these 
precipitates, with the exception of the lead 
combination, to be hydroxides of these 
metals, partially mixed with the so-called 
gelseminic acid; and keing unable to obtain 
with this substance the characteristic reac- 
tions which an acid should give, I thought 
it probable that it must be one of the ‘‘in- 
different bodies,” most probably a gluco- 
side. Being heated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, it gave the sugar test with Fehling’s 
solution, thereby confirming my supposi- 
tion. As it had many resemblances to the 
glucoside, esculine (in earlier works called 
polychrome), I carefully experimented 
upon the two substances, the result being 
a demonstration that the gelseminic acid 
of Wormley, and esculine from the horse 
chestnut (Hsculus Hippocastanum), are 
chemically one and the same substance. 
Both have the same fluorescence, both give 
the same reaction with sulphuric acid, also 
the very characteristic reaction with nitric 
acid. oth when similarly treated have 
the same crystalline structure, the same 
melting point, etc., ete. And upon com- 
bustion with black oxide of copper, that 


from gelsemium root gave, 
I. C 52:04 II. C 51°82 
H 5:18 H 4:98 


Rochleder gives the formula for esculine 


r 
i877, 


percentage combination of: 
© 51-57 H 4:87 
| GELSEMINE 


| The original filtrate (after filtering out 
| the lead precipitate) was heated, to drive 
| off any remaining ether, and neutralized 
| with caustic potassa; at this point a yellow 
|resinous precipitate was thrown down, 
which was filtered out. 

The filtrate was made alkaline with 
caustic potassa, then was shaken with ether. 
| The ether was decanted, and left, upon 
| Spontaneous evaporation, a brittle, resin- 

ous, almost colorless mass; this was puri- 
fied by redissolving, rendering the solution 
alkaline again, and shaking with ether, 
which, when decanted, left upon evapora- 
tion the substance, not entirely free from 
the ether; this ether was driven off, how- 
ever, by gentle heating, and there remained 
a highly brittle transparent mass, almost 
colorless (slightly tinted with pink). 

This substance is barely soluble in water, | 
more easily in alcohol, and very easily in a | 
mixture of alcohol and chloroform. It 
has a strongly marked bitter taste, and 
gives all the characteristic reactions of an 
alkaloid. 

It forms with hydrochloric acid a salt- 
like mass easily soluble in water, which 
gives the following reactions: 

Tannin, in astrong solution of the salt, 
white precipitate. 

Tannin, in a weak solution of the salt, 
precipitate only by addition of ammonia. 

Chioride of Gold, yellow precipitate, un- 
changed by heat. 

lodine in @ solution of Iodide Potassium, 
red brown precipitate, which, when 
heated, dissolves and reprecipitates on cool- 
ing. 

Mayer's solution, white precipitate which 
dissolves when heated, and reprecipitates 
upon cooling. 

Phospho-Molybdic Acid, yellow precipi- 
tate. 

Chloride of Platinum, amorphous lemon 
yellow precipitate, soluble in water, more 
easily so in warm water, also easily soluble 
in alcohol. 

An aqueous solution of this platinum 
salt gave, upon spontaneous evaporation, 
microscopic translucent yellow regular oc- 
tahedrons, which, upon addition of water, 
immediately took an amorphous form and 
separated from the chloride of platinum. 

If gelsemine (alkaloid) is dissolved in 
sulphuric acid on a porcelain capsule, and 
a little bichromate of potassium is added, 
there is noticed on the place of contact a 
cherry red color which changes a little into 
violet, and then into a blue green. This 
reaction ought not to be confounded with 
the like reaction for strychnine, although | 
the results are somewhat similar. If, in- 
stead of bichromate of potassium, oxide of 
cerium, Ce; Ou, is used, a beautiful cherry 
red color is produced, which, upon stirring, 
is transmitted to the entire mass. This re- 
action is exceedingly delicate, and is the 
best reaction for the determination of gel- 
semine. 

For the detection of gelsemine in cases 
of suspected poisoning: if the ‘‘ Staas- 
Otto” process is followed, gelsemine would 
be found in the strychnine series, and the 
reaction with C,;0,, would be the best one 
to identify it. 

The amorphous platinum salt gave upon 
heating: 


I. 16°25 p.c., 


of metallic platinum. 

The combination with hydrochloric acid 
contained 8°73 p. c. of chlorine. 

The percentage of nitrogen in gelsemine 
as the result of two combustions was 
found to be: 


I. 7:26 p. c., II. 7:23 p. ¢. 
The carbon and hydrogen percentage 
were found to be: 
I. C— 66°10 Il. C— 66°41 
H— 9°44 H— 10°05 
These percentages would give the form- 
ula for gelsemine— 
Cia AGE; NOg. 
According to the present theory of atomici- 


ty of the elements this should be taken 
double. 


II. 16°85 p. c. 


Calculated. Found. 
Ii 18h 
Hip = 19 = 9°64 p. C. 1110°05 H 9°44 
ON ee 4710) poc,.,, Ni 7:26) eNa7.28 
Os =, 32 =—16:34 p.c.. 016:28 0O17:28 
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be: 
1 (Cis Hip NOz.)2 HCl t : Pt Cl, 


| The behavior of the platinum salt with 
| water can be accounted for by the theory 
that basic salt is separated out. 

In connection with Hr. Sanitaetsrath 
| Reinike, of Berlin, a series of experiments 
were made with gelsemine and the chloride 
of gelsemine, in order to determine its phy- 
siological properties. It was found the 
alkaloid gelsemine has a special action 
upon the spinal cord, but no strong effect 
upon the heart. In the case of frogs, 
when the heart can be exposed and its pul- 
sations exactly observed, it was found 
that the pulsations were only reduced from 
about 68, the normal pulse, to 53. 

The root of gelsemine contains a num- 
ber of resins, which were found to be non- 
poisonous, a volatile oil, and an oleo-resin 
which very closely resembles oi] of male 
fern, and on which the supposed efficacy 
of gelsemine as an anthelmintic may per- 
haps depend. 
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The Chinese Knowledge of Cod-Liver 
Oil and Iodine. 


BY J. DUDGEON, M. D., ETC., PEKIN. 


In the Chinese Materia Medica no fewer 
than thirty-one different kinds of fish with 
scales, and thirty seven without scales, 
are mentioned. Among so many, it would 
be strange if certain therapeutic virtues be- 
longing to some had not been discovered. 
The cod is not known in Chinese waters, so 
far as I am aware, and no oil is extracted 
from the livers of fishes. The Chinese, 
however, have found out that the use of fish 
and fish oil—particularly shad—is of ser- 
vice, and especially in consumptive cases. 
Phthisis is believed to be infectious. They 
account for it on the hypothesis that at the 
moment of death a worm is expelled, which 
enters the bodies of those in attendance, 
through the breath. To stamp it out, 
therefore, the patient, while yet alive, is 
sometimes put into a coftin, and buried or 
thrown intoariver. This notion among 
the people is another way, most probably, 
of asserting the hereditary nature of an 
malady. The distinguished author (Lishe- 
chen) of the Puntsao or Chinese Herbal, 
who wrote over two centuries ago, mentions 
a case of this sort, as reported in another 
work, where several persons were so af- 
fected. The young lady in this instance 
was found in her coffin, floating on one of 
the great rivers, by a fisherman, and being 
taken on board and fed on shad, she re- 
covered, and afterwards became his wife. 

Here we have the germ of our present 
cod-liver oil treatment. This fish is said to 
possess insecticidal and anthelmintic prop- 
erties, and this is the Chinese rationale of 
its use in phthisis. For a similar reason 
it is also described in fistula in ano, hemor- 
rhoids, etc. Oil of this fish is said to be a 
most certain cure in pityriasis versicolor, 
the cure being affected instantaneously with 
one application. 

This same Herbal mentions various 
species of seaweed as possessing strong and 
well-known therapeutic properties, and of 
special value in the dispersion of hard tu- 
mors—goitre, for example. They have 
Jong been acquainted with the general vir- 
tues of the various species of Laminaria, 
and these varieties are mentioned as occur- 
ring along the coast of the Eastern Sea, the 
coast of Corea, and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. The great Herbal speaks of seven 
chief species. The people of the maritime 
provinces of China eat seaweed plentifully, 
both medicinally and as a vegetable food, 
besides using it as amanure; in this custom 
resembling the inhabitants of our own He- 
brides. It is prescribed alone, chiefly in the 
form of tincture, its saltish taste having been 


first washed away, or it js mixed up with oth- 
er medicines in various prescriptions. Chi- 
nese books speak in the most positive man- 
ner of the discutient properties of seaweed. 
Of one sort, it is said that tumors as hard 
as stones can be softened and removed by 
it. The uses to which the various kinds of 
seaweed are put correspond with our own 
uses before the discovery of iodine. It is 
prescribed also asa diuretic, and its efficacy 
in demonology is highly extolled. (The 
Chinese in medicine, as in everything else, 
unite sober fact with childish fable, science 
with sorcery.) Itis especially recommend- 
ed in enlarged testicle and all sorts of hard, 
cold, chronic tumors that never suppurate. 
It is said to cause penile erection. In 
glandular swellings it is ordered to be 


sucked orchewed, From the Chinese prac- 


part, at least, of its virtue to the presence 
of preparations of iodine and cognate prin- | 


| ciples, would it be advisable and adyanta- | 


geous to introduce a tincture and a powder 
of laminaria into our public dispensaries, | 
poor houses, etc.? Is the Chinese contra. 
indication of fatty things well founded? 
After a course of iodine or its preparations | 
are other diseases more easily induced?— 
Medical Times and Gazette. | 
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Glycerinum Tragacanthe. 
BY J. C. THRESH. 


NUMEROUS suggestions have at various” 
times been made for improving the pill - 
masses of the Pharmacopeeia, or rather such — 
of them as acquire by keeping a consistence » 
unsuitable for rolling into pills. This ob- 
ject it is generally sought to obtain, by use | 
of some more suitable excipient, which, 
without being hygroscopic, shall still retain 
the mass in a plastic and readily diffusible | 
condition. A mucilage of tragacanth and— 
glycerine would appear most likely to ful. | 
fill these conditions, and has been recom-— 
mended forthe purpose by several pharma- 
ceutists, but Iam not aware that any one™ 
has undertaken a series of experiments for. 
practically determining this point. As the | 
subject appeared worthy of consideration, I 
caused to be made, in September last; a- 
series of the official pill masses made ae- 
cording to the official formule, and two. 
other series of the same masses made up | 
with glycerine of tragacanth. } 

The glycerine of tragacanth used for the 
two latter series varied in composition, the | 
forms for which I will designate as No, 1 | 
and No. 2. 


No. 1—(Proctor’s). | 
Pulv. tragacanthe....... 3 iij 
Glycerin are. bis tesedekaeegl« 


ALQUIED 2k Estate ee SUAS SVE 


Mix the gum and glycerine till smooth. 
before adding the water. =| 


| 

No. 2. 
Tragacanth. pulv........ 311 
tly Ceri nines cic are ee 3 vj 
“A QUBm acta cosceetone 3 vj 


Mix, as above. 


The excipients thus prepared form an 
opaque and not very tenacious mass, but 
by keeping a few days they become almost 
transparent and very tenacious. If when, 
the mucilage is being prepared, the whole’ 
be placed on the water-bath the same change 
takes place in a few minutes. P 

From each of the pill masses a small por- | 
tion was taken and rolled into pills, and! 
the whole placed in the shop store. Six) 
months having elapsed since the pills were. 
made, the whole have been submitted to. 
examination, with the subjoined results. | 
The references in this table are to the condi- 
tions of the masses, as being of suitable or 
unsuitable consistency for rolling into pills, 
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(1).—This mass could be rolled out, though | 
with great difficulty. 


June, 1877. ] 


(2).—These masses were not, even when 
irst made, as plastic as the B. P. 

(8).—These were very hard, but when 
orked in the mortar formed a very good 
1ass. 

4),—A very good mass when mixed with 

ttle water. 

With regard to the two forms of traga- 
anth mucilage, I see no reason for giving 
he preference to either, since the results 
btained are the same, both with regard to 
onsistency of mass when first formed, and 
fter being kept for a length of time. 

The following notes taken at the time 
*hen the masses were first prepared, may 
eof service in this inquiry, and as the 
iasses formed by aid of tragacanth and 
lycerine No. 2, differed only from those 
ade with No. 1 in being a little softer, I 
hall cease to mention them separately. 

Pil. Aloes Bbd. (B. P.) A very good mass, 
shich rolled well. 

Pil. Aloes Bbd. (G. T.) Required only half 
uantity of G. T., instead of conserve; 
olied well. 

Pil. Aloes et Ferri (B. P.) Crumbly mass; 
sled out with difficulty. 

Pil. Aloes et Ferri (G. T.) 64 drs. of pill 
owder made a good mass with 114 drs. of 
‘agacanth paste; rolled readily. 

Pil. Aloeset Myrrh (B. P.) A fairly good 


1ass. 

Pil. Aloes et Myrrh (G. T.) 346 drs. of 
owder took 45 grs. of tragacanth; the mass 
olled well. 

Pil. Cambogie Co. (B. P.) A good work- 
ble mass. 

Pil. Cambogize Co. (G. T.) 5 drachms pow- 
er required 1 drachm glycerine, making a 
ery good mass. 

Pil. Coloc. Co. (B. P.) Tough mass, re- 
uiring to be rolled rapidly. 

Pil. Coloc. Co. (G.T.) 22 parts of powder 
ok 83 tragacanth and glycerine; formed 
good plastic mass. 

Pil. Hyd. Subchlor. (B. P.) Greasy, paint- 
ke mass, rolling fairly well. 

Pil. Hyd. Subchlor. (G. T.) 4 drachms 
owder required 14 of the mucilage, making 

good mass. 

Pil. Ipecac. Co. (B. P.) (5 parts powder, 

treacle.) A very good mass. 

Pil. Ipecac. Co. (G. T.) Not so good a 
LASS 4s the B. P., not being sufficiently ad- 
esive. 

Pil. Rhei. Co. (B. P.) Very good mass; 
ling well, 

Pil. Rhei. Co. (G. T.) 81g drachms powder 
ok 216 of excipient, forming a very nice 
Lass. 

Pil. Saponis Co. (B. P.) Rolling tolerably 
ell. 

Pil. Saponis Co. (G. T.) Opium 1, Soap 
lg, Glycerine of Tragacanth 1g (1 in 5); 
very good mass. 

Pil. Scille Co. (B. P.) Tough, easily 
orked mass. 

Pil. Scillee Co. (G. T.) Not so good as the 
ficial form. 


It will be observed that the relative pro- 
ortion of tragacanth mucilage required to 
ake up the various powders into a mass 
epends upon the nature of the powders, 
ut the average proportion of this excipi- 
it appears to be 1to 4. One part equals 
bout 2 of conserve, or 114 of treacle. 


A further and most important considera- 
on is the diffusibility of the pills made by 
id of this medium, since an excipient 
jay answer perfectly so far as regards the 
mming of substances into plastic masses, 
ypable of forming pills which will re- 
lin their form, etc., yet if these pills ei- 
ler have or acquire a condition rendering 
1em difficult of disintegration, this would 
e@ an insuperable objection to the use 
[that excipient. Therefore to ascertain 
1e action of fluids upon the pills made 
ith glycerine of tragacanth, and to com- 
are it with the action of the same fluid 
pon the official pills, a number of the 
arious pills were placed in test tubes, 14 
Zz. water being added to each. The whole 
ere then placed in a warm place, and oc- 
isionally shaken. In most cases the pills 
lade with tragacanth swelled to about 
ouble their original size, and but slightly 
dlored the water. They also retained their 
rm after a number of hours, even when 
ell shaken, but at once fell to pieces if 
jueezed with arod. Some of the official 
ls, as the Pil. Rhei. Co., readily yielded 
) the action of water, others, as Pil. Coloc. 
0. have resisted this action for over thirty- 
x hours. 


These tests are not satisfactory, since the 
stion of the water does not represent the 
‘vent action of the stomach’s contents; 
ut when a pill yields to water, there can 
€no doubt as to its exercising its proper 


ever, by further investigations, to arrive at 
some more satisfactory results as to the dif- 
fusibility and action of pills made with the 
tragacanth and glycerine medium. 

Granting, then, for the present, that pills 
made with this excipient are as active as 
those made with syrup, treacle or conserve, 
these experiments appear to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1st. That glycerine and tragacanth is 
totally useless for keeping the Pil. Aloes et 
Myrrhe and Pil. Aloes et Ferri in a plastic 
condition, but that it makes with the latter 
a better pill mass (than conserve of roses) 
for immediate use. 

2d. That for Pil. Ipecac. Co., it is not so 
good an excipient as treacle. That its ad- 
vantage in Pil. Hyd. Subchlor. is doubtful. 
When this pill is first made it is more cleanly, 
and rolls better, if made with tragacanth 
than when made with castor oil; and pills 
of the former kind, when placed in boxes 
with magnesia, do not acquire the unsightly 
appearance which the ordinary pills do. 
In Pil. Sapo. Co., the advantages are also 
doubtful. 

3d. In Pil. Aloes Bbd. and others of a 
similar character, the conserve is to be pre- 
ferred. 

4th. In Pil. Coloc. Co., Pil. Cambog. Co., 
the glycerine medium answers admirably, 
and might with advantage be ordered by 
the Pharmacopeia for that purpose. In 
Pil. Rhei. Co. and Pil. Scilla Co., it also 
appears to possess advantages over the of- 
ficial excipients, but I would not take upon 
myself, without further trials, to recommend 
its being substituted for them. 

On the whole, however, glycerine and 
tragacanth does not answer the expectations 
and scarcely bears out the assertions of 
some who have recommended it. It is un- 
doubtedly a very convenient substance to 
have upon the dispensing counter, as there 
are very few combinations which resist its 
persuasive powers, but it is equally un- 
doubted that there are very few combina- 
tions for which an experienced dispenser 
cannot find a more suitable excipient.— 
Pharmaceutical Jour. and Transact. 


————#0-oe—___—_ 
Acidity of the Gastric Juice in Man. 


Dr. CHARLES RIcHET read a paper before 
the French Academy of Sciences recently, 
in which he treated of the acidity of the 
gastric juice in man. For some time Prof. 
Verneuil had a young patient under his 
care, who labored under the strange affec- 
tion of having his cesophagus, or upper 
extremity of the alimentary canal, so con- 
tracted as to render the passage not only 
of food or drink, but even of an instrument 
quite impossible. The professor had re- 
course to gastrotomy, an operation until 
then considered mortal, but which in this 
case succeeded perfectly. An incision 
made in the stomach, and kept open arti- 
ficially, has been transformed into a regu- 
lar fistula, through which food and drink 
are administered; and in this state the 
young man not only lives, but is a useful 
servant of the hospital. Dr. Richet, hav- 
ing devoted particular attention to this 
subject, and having examined the work- 
ings of the stomach day by day, through 
the fistula in question, lately commu- 
nicated the results obtained to the academy. 
They are as follows: (1.) The average 
acidity of gastric juice, whether pure or 
mixed with food, is equal to 1°7 grammes 
of hydrochloric acid per 1,000 of liquid. It 
has never been observed to be Jower than 
0:5 or higher than 32. (2.) The quantity 
of liquid contained in the stomach exer- 
cises noinfluence on its acidity, which re- 
mains nearly invariable, whether the stom- 
ach be empty or filled with aliment. (8.) 
Wine and alcohol increase the acidity of 
the stomach; cane sugar diminishes it. (4.) 
If acid or alkaline liquors be injected, the 
gastric ones tend rapidly to resume their 
normal acidity, so that, about an hour after 
the injection the stomach has regained its ay- 
erage acidity. (5.) The gastric juice is more 
acid during digestion than before or after. (6. ) 
There is a slight increase of acidity toward 
the end of digestion. (7.) The sensations 
of hunger and thirst do not depend either 
on the state of acidity or that of vacuity 
of the stomach. Such are the results as to 
acidity, but there are afew others of some 
interest. Thus fecula, fat and meat stay in 
the stomach for three or four hours, milk 
is digested in the course of an hour and a 
half; water and alcohol are absorbed much 
faster, in the course of from 35 to 45 min- 
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utes. Food is not transmitted to the pylo- 
rus successively, but all in a block. 


—-0-@-O- 
A New Galvanic Battery. 


M. Leciancnf& has just constructed a 
new galvanic battery, which the Annales 
Industrielles thinks likely to render great 
service both in manufactures and in scien- 
tific research. The original oxide of man- 
ganese battery by the same inventor consists 
of a porous jar filled with pyrolusite, (per- 
oxide of manganese), in which is contained 
the carbon forming the positive pole. This 
jar is immersed in a solution of sal-ammo- 
niac in contact with zinc. M. Leclanché 
has, however, introduced several improve- 
ments into this battery. He has superseded 
the porous jar by conglomerating the oxide 
of manganese, mixed in nearly equal parts 
with carbon, but with the addition of a 
small quantity—5 per cent—of resin for the 
purpose of giving consistency to the mass. 
These three substances, properly pulverized 
and intimately mixed, are conglomerated 
under a considerable pressure, and at a 
temperature of about 100° Cent. (212° Fahr.), 
into a solid cylinder, which serves at the 
same time asa porous diaphragm and a 
positive electrode. But here a difficulty 
occurred. Under the influence of the cur- 
rent, an almost insoluble oxychlorate of 
zine was formed, which was deposited in a 
crystalline form in the pores of the elec- 
trode,and considerably diminished its con- 
ductibility, so that the internal resistance 
of the battery increased very rapidly, oc- 
casioning considerable inconvenience, es- 
pecially when used for telegraphic purposes. 
M. Leclanché has now got rid of the diffi- 
culty by inserting in the centre of the car- 
bon and manganese electrode, while being 
moulded, a small cylinder of bisulphate of 
soda. This acid salt prevents the formation 
of the oxychlorate of zinc; and the battery 
preserves its regularity for more than a year 
without the necessity for renewing the 
water of the saline solution. It offers a 
much slighter resistance than other batter- 
ies, and gives out a considerable quantity of 
electricity. A single element of small size, 
presented by M_ du Moncel tothe Acadé- 
mie, immediately caused a platinum wire 
connecting its two poles to become red-hot. 
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New Method of Detecting Small Quanti- 
ties of Mercury in the Urine. 


WHETHER or not mercury administered 
in certain ways, as by inunction, etc., is 
absorbed into the system, is sometimes a 
matter of doubt. The following method, 
devised by Ludwig, is capable, it is said, 
of disclosing very minute amounts of the 
drug ; and if the same plan or some modi- 
fication thereof, can be applied to the de- 
tection of mercury in the milk, we shall be 
in a fair way of solving the question as to 
whether breast-milk can be used as a means 
of nourishing syphilitic infants and at the 
same time administering specific treatment. 
Ludwig’s method isas follows: Half a litre 
of the urine to be examined is mixed with 
two to three cubic centimetres of hydro- 
chloric acid warmed to 60° C., and then 
five grammes of granulated zinc are added, 
stirring briskly with a glass tube for the 
space of aminute. By this operation any 
mercury which may be present becomes 
amalgamated with the zinc and thrown 
down. After the solid portions have set- 
tled, the mixture is to be thrown on a filter, 
washed with hot water, and dried in a 
water-bath. The dried product is placed 
within a combustion-tube, drawn out at 
one end, and heated while a strong current 
of air is passing through the tube. The 
mercury, if any be present, is volatilized, 
and collects in the capillary portion of the 
tube. When the tube has cooled, the ca- 
pillary end may be broken off, and a grain 
of iodine placed in one end and volatilized. 
This, of course, combines with the metallic 
mercury, and fine ruby crystals of iodide 
of mercury collect in the upper part of the 
tube. 

In order to prevent any animal products 
which may be mixed with the amalgam 
from obscuring the reaction, a spiral of 
oxidized copper wire may be placed in the 
tube, between the zinc amalgam and the 
capillary end, and strongly heated. This 
will intercept the volatile products of or- 
ganic combustion, should such be present. 
— Wiener Klinik, October, 1876, p. 313.— 
Med. Times. 

9-9 
Unwholesome Air in Bedrooms. 


Many persons complain of always get- 
ting up tired in the morning. This is very 
often due to defective ventilation of the 


bedroom, or from using an undue amount 
of bedclothes and bedding. Feather beds 
are too soft and yielding, and partially en- 
velop the sleeper, thus producing profuse 
perspirations. The habit of lying too much 
under blankets is also very pernicious, by 
reason of the carbonic acid exhaled by the 
sleeper being respired. Again, it is acom- 
mon error to suppose that, by simply open- 
ing a window a little at the top, a room can 
be ventilated. People forget that for prop- 
er ventilation there must be an inlet and 
outlet for the air. In bedrooms there is 
often neither, and if there is a fireplace it 
is generally closed up. Again, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that foul air goes to the 
top of a room. Certainly the heated air 
goes to the top, but the chief impurity, the 
carbonic acid, falls to the bottom. There 
is nothing so efficacious in removing the 
lower strata of air as the ordinary open 
fireplace, especially if there is a fire burn- 
ing. The usual defect in ventilation is the 
want of a proper inlet for the air. If the 
window be open, the cold air, being heay- 
ier, pours down into the room, causing 
draughts; if the door be open or ajar, the 
same thing occurs. The perfection of 
ventilation may be obtained in any room 
with a fireplace by simply providing prop- 
er inlets for the air. By means of up- 
right tubes the heavier external atmosphere 
ascends vertically through the tubes like 
the jet of a fountain, displacing the warm- 
er and lighter atmosphere of the room, 
which finds its exit up the chimney. The 
tubes should communicate with the outer 
air on a level with the floor, and should be 
carried vertically upward in the room for 
about four or five feet. A constant supply 
of fresh air is thus insured without the 
slightest liability to draught, as the cur- 
rent goes directly upward until it strikes 
the ceiling. It is then diffused downward, 
mixed with the heated air of the ceiling. 
The same principle can be carried out in 
any room with a sash-window, by cutting 
out two or three holes an inch wide and 
three inches Jong in the wood-work of the 
upper sash where it joins the lower one. 
The columns of air ascend directly up- 
ward, just inside the window, and mix 
with the heated air in the upper part of the 
room. If this system were universally car- 
ried out, we should hear less of rheumatism 
and chills caught by sitting in draughts. 

Persons should cultivate the faculty of 
detecting sewer-gas in houses. Typhoid 
fever is often caused by the escape of this 
gas into the house through defect of the 
traps and drains. However bad the drains 
may be outside of the house, there is little 
to fear, provided the gas can escape ex- 
ternally. The following two very simple 
precautions would naturally diminish the 
cases of typhoid fever: First, every main 
drain should have a ventilating-pipe car- 
ried from it, directly outside of the house, 
to the top of the highest chimney; secondly, 
the soil pipe inside the house should be 
carried up through the roof, and be open 
at the top. 


o—_—_—_—_—_—_- 
Imitative Disease. 


A curtous instance of the power of the 
imitative faculty was reported to the Société 
de Biologie at Paris, on November 22, 1876, 
by Dr. Magnan. Ata girls’ school near 
Paris, numbering 115 scholars, a girl, ten 
years old, was attacked with convulsions 
in one forearm, on July 15th, 1876. These 
convulsions gradually extended in the next 
few months to all the extremities, and were 
followed by strong tonic contractions of 
the muscles, but the child ultimately recov- 
ered. Upto November 19, nineteen other 
girls of different ages became subject to 
exactly similar attacks. They all finally re- 
covered, and the average duration of the dis- 
ease was shorter than in the original case. 
—Med. Times and Gaz., Jan. 20, 1877. 

oe — 
Infectious Diseases. 

Tue New York Board of Health has is 
sued an order requiring that in the publica- 
tion of funeral notices the infectious diseases 
of which patients have died shall be stated. 
They have prohibited also, by another or- 
der, the horse cars of the city from carry- 
ing inside among passengers, as has form- 
erly been the disgusting and disgraceful 
practice, bundles of soiled clothes and other 
foul matters which are liable to be charged 
with the germs of infectious diseases. It is 
also recommended by the board that the 
funerals of persons who have died from 
contagious affections, shall be conducted as 
privately as propriety will allow, as it is 
thought injudicious to expose infected 
bodies, though dead, to living bodies that 
may contract in this way fatal maladies, 
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Ozone: Has it any Positive Effect on 
Human Health ? 


ALTHOUGH a good many years have 
passed since the presence of this gaseous 
principle was first noticed by Schonbein, 
and although it can be readily detected in 
the air, it is remarkable that so little pro- 
gress has been made by scientific men in 
determining its actual influence over the 
conditions of health and of disease. The 
question to-day is still unsettled, whether 
it is pernicious or salutary, whether it may 
ameliorate one diseased condition and ag- 
gravate another ; whether it may act as a 
deleterious poison or as a benignant thera- 
peutic agent. It would seem as if the prob- 
lem ought to be easily answered ; and yet 
the testimony of different observers shows 
different and apparently contradictory re- 
sults. An article published in a late num- 
ber of the American Chemist, originally 
read before the New York Academy of 
Sciences, and written by Mr. Alfred R. 
Leeds, brings into a focal point much of 
the work that has been done by various 
persons who have given this subject scien- 
tific attention. Mr. Leeds says, in refer- 
ring to the uncertainty of our knowledge 
of ozone, that the difficulty does not con- 
sist in a lack of knowledge concerning the 
properties, or even the chemical nature of 
ozone—to both of which topics a great deal 
of attention has been paid since the time of 
Schonbein by Becquerel, Fremy, Andrews 
and Tait, Meissner, Angus Smith, and 
others, and in this country by M. Carey 
Lea, Wetherill, and Rogers—but to a lack 
of coneerted and systematic observation 
by practiced observers, using equal precau- 
tions and pursuing the same methods. To 
illustrate the discrepancies, and even falla- 
cies, which arise, we may instance the or- 
dinary ozone test, as it is called—a strip of 
paper previously moistened with a mixture 
of starch-water and iodide of potassium 
solution, and dried. Recently it was found, 
on preparing some of the ozone test, that 
every variety of paper purchasable, except 
the purest Swedish filter-paper, manifested 
an alkaline reaction to alizarine; that every 
sample of potassium iodide contained sev- 
eral impurities, rendering it unfit for use 
in the ozone test: and that even the starch 
had to be manufactured in the laboratory, 
to obtain material suitable for preparing 
reliable reagent papers. And yet, with 
suitable precautions, these ozone tests give 
results of a very striking character. As an 
instance, I may cite some unpublished ob- 
servations during the past summer upon 
the atmosphere of the Adirondacks, where 
the indications of ozone were of the most 
decided character, and, at times of atmos- 
pheric disturbance, intense. In this pure 
mountain air, the invalid, prostrated with 
malarial poison, or catarrhal affection, 
rapidly regained mental vigor and bodily 
strength. Similar ozone tests, exposed 
during the same season in Hoboken, where 
catarrhs are rife, and where the badly 
drained marshes, if they do not actually 
produce ague, are at least very unfavorable 
to recovery from it, showed a great defici- 
ency in the amount of ozone. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the absence of ozone is attended by 
the prevalence of catarrhal or malarial 
troubles. Heaven forbid! The result of 
collecting and reading most of the litera- 
ture upon ozone has been to make me ex- 
tremely unwilling to express any opinion 
concerning the connection between the 
abundance or exiguity of ozone and any 
disease whatsoever. The conflict of testi- 
mony could not be better exemplified than 
in the case just under consideration. To 
quote from a recent work on the subject: 
*“Schoénbein and other physicians made 
daily atmospheric observations during sev- 
eral catarrhal epidemics at Basle, which 
are stated to have been conclusive as to the 
simultaneity of the maximum of the color- 
ation with the extreme intensity of the epi- 
demic.” ‘‘ Dr. Seitz carried on observa- 
tions for two years in Munich, and found 
that months in which the ozone was abun- 
dant were not characterized by a predomi- 
nance of catarrhal affections, when com- 
pared with months during which less ozone 
was noticed in the air. After days distin- 
guished by a great excess of ozone, we did 
not observe the occurrence of a greater 
number of cases of catarrh.” The result 
of a year’s observations by the Medical and 
Scientific Club of Kénigsberg, in Prussia, 
was to the effect, ‘‘That the month of 
November, during which the spread of 
catarrhal affections was most extensive, 
and the month of September, which was 
notorious for the prevalence of intermit- 


tent fever, typhus, cholera, and diarrhcea, 
exhibited nearly an equal amount of ozone, 
and that a sudden and considerable in- 
crease in the amount of ozone did not ap- 
pear to be a cause of the commencement of 
catarrh of the respiratory organs.” This 
is certainly a very decided negative, but 
the next observer quoted, Dr. Pfaff, of 
Plauen, in Saxony, has an equally explicit 
affirmative result. He concludes that ‘‘a 
large proportion of ozone acts in a mis- 
chievous manner on dise of the respir- 
atory organs ; that it favors the develop- 
ment of inflammatory affections, especially 
tonsillitis, and that the ozone exerts little 
or no effect on epidemic or other diseases, 
provided they are not complicated with 
catarrhal affections.” Dr. Spengler calls 
upon the medical practitioners of Europe 
to test the accuracy of his observations, 
which were made at Rogyendorf, a village 
of Mecklenburg. ‘Just before the com- 
mencement of an epidemic of influenza, no 
ozone was to be detected. Directly, how- 
ever, catarrhal troubles set in and every 
one was coughing, an abundance of ozone 
was manifested. As the disease gradually 
diminished, so did the indications of this 
body decrease.” Dr. Heidinreich also 
found that a strong ozonic reaction coin- 
cided with an exacerbation of catarrhal 
symptoms and the appearance of pulmon- 
ary affections, while a diminution of those 
took place when it was feeble. Faber, 
Wunderlich, Schiefferdecker, T. Boeckel, 
and other observers, believe that there is 
no connection between the development of 
ozone and the prevalence of catarrhal af- 
fections. The authorities at the hospital 
of Metz have found that there is a certain 
relation between the variations in the quan- 
tity of atmospheric ozone and the number 
of cases of bronchial affections which pre 
sent themselves. MM. Houzeau and Leu- 
det, Jr., have shown that there is no agree- 
ment between the prevalence of respiratory 
affections at Rouen and the depth of ozonic 
reaction as presented by true ozone tests. 
These diseases are most numerous during 
the winter, when the amount of ozone, as 
distinguished from the other air-purifiers, 
would seem, from the researches of the 
former gentlemen, to be comparatively 
small. Mr. Harris, of Worthing, has 
always remarked, during the prevalence of 
N.E. and E. winds, when no ozone is pre- 
sent in the air, the great frequency of irri- 
tative affections of the mucous membrane 
of the throat and air-passages. The results 
arrived at by M. Béhard, of Havre, are: 

“1. That the number of cases of pul- 
monary disease is probably in direct rela- 
tion with the amount of ozone in the air, 
and in inverse relation with the tempera- 
ture; and, 2. That atmospheric ozone ap 
pears to exert a certain influence on rheu- 
matismal affections.’ Dr. Clemens, of 
Frankfort, states ‘‘that eleven saddle-horses 
contracted inflammation of the lungs in 
consequence of being run against a south 
wind, very powerful and very rich in 
ozone, and that the greater number died.” 

A similar wide difference of opinion ex- 
ists concerning the connection between the 
prevalence of ozone and malaria, various 
descriptions of fever, and other diseases ; 
and it is difficult to see how these discrep- 
ancies will be reconciled, except by syste- 
matic observations carried on by a number 
of competent observers. In this respect a 
great deal is being done in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. In the United 
States, isolated inquirers have pursued re 
searches, seme account of which, from 
time to time, has appeared in our scientific 
literature. The contradictory results hith- 
erto obtained, however, have discouraged 
many who need the stimulus of united 
effort, and the certainty that their obser- 
vations will be carefully preserved and 
collated, to continue this very valuable 
work. 
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Eucalyptus as an Antiperiodic. 


THE wonderful effects reported of the 
hygienic and therapeutical power of this 
Australian tree have been published within 
the last four years in the Circular as new 
facts were recorded in medical literature. 
Even the growing tree appears to be cap- 
able of counteracting those atmospheric 
conditions which develop intermittent 
fevers in such particular localities as come 
to be known as agwish districts ; and prep- 
arations of the bark and leaves are said to 
be powerful antidotes when internally ad- 
ministered to persons poisoned with the 
specific malaria. The following report of 
two cases seems to be authentic, and strength- 
ens others that have heen noticed in back 
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volumes, ‘‘ Two instances are cited by Dr. 
Curnow, of London, of the cure of inter- 
mittent fever by the use of tincture of 
Eucalyptus globulus.. We give in full the 
author’s account of one of these cases, as 
sufficiently illustrating the action of the 
drug: 8. 8 , aged eighteen, a Nor- 
wegian, was admitted to King’s College 
Hospital, May 238, 1876. He had been suf- 
fering from intermittent fever for four or 
five weeks. The attacks were moderately 
severe and of a well-marked tertian type. 
An expectant plan of treatment was pur- 
sued until June 9th, and during this period 
the paroxysms recurred on alternate days 
with the utmost regularity. They began 
at 10 a. m., reached their acme between 
1:30 and 8 p. m., and passed off about 6 
p. m. The highest temperatures varied 
from 104°8° to 105°6°. On June 9th the 
tincture of the Hucalyptus glvbulus was 
given in one-drachm doses three times 
daily. The next day, on which another at- 
tack was due, his temperature rose to 100°, 
and on the 12th to 1004°; and after this 
date no further paroxysm occurred during 
the remainder of his stay in the hospital.” 
oe 

On the Use of Warburg’s Tincture. 

Dr. BROADBENT, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London, claims that he has used Warburg’s 
tincture with great success, believing, in- 
deed, that he has saved life by it in several 
instances. Its efficacy he attributes to 
quinine, which, though present in the 
small proportion of nine and a half grains 
to the ounce, is aided in its action by power- 
ful aromatics. To render the tincture thor- 
oughly efficient it should be given without 


dilution, at intervals of two or three hours, | 


during which time nothing should be taken 
but a little beef-tea or brandy, and this 
only if required by the state of the patient. 
The applicability of the remedy is to those 
cases were there is no organic disease nec- 
essarily fatal and where the local inflam- 
mation is inadequate to produce the symp- 
toms, but the nervous system is over- 
whelmed by a poison, as in malignant re- 
mittents, or perhaps by pyrexia simply.— 
Practitioner, February, 1877. 
2-2 ¢ 


Choice of Sedatives for the Very Young. 


Dr. STOKOE (Guy’s Hospital Reports for 
1876) says: ‘‘If we purpose giving a seda- 
tive to the very old or very young, we 
must be cautious, especially in using any 
of the preparations of opium, as with them 
they are not only prepotent, but often cumu- 
lative in their effects. Asa consequence of 
this, for some years past I have trusted al- 
most entirely to sedatives other than opi- 
ates in treating children in their first sep- 
tennate, and I have seen no reason to be- 
lieve that any want of success has ensued 
from this exclusiveness. That such a 
precautionary measure is not altogether 
uncalled for, has been impressed upon me 
by my experience of the method of medi- 
cation adopted by the more ignorant (in- 
cluding nurses and nursery-maids), whose 
frequent habit it is to increase the pre- 
scribed dose sevenfold, or to repeat it with 
undue persistence, if it should fall short of 
the expected effect; with what result may 
be conceived when two or three minims of 
laudanum have been ordered for an infant. 
With potassic bromide and conium for the 
various morbid conditions incidental to 
teething; chloroform for administration 
during the paroxysm of a convulsive at- 
tack; chloral for those derangements in 
which insomnia is the prevailing symp- 
tom; aconite for inflammations, fevers and 
feverishness generally; belladonna and hy- 
oscyamus for many visceral disorders of a 
painful or obstinate nature, and combina. 
tions of these and other drugs to soothe 
coughs and the innumerable aches and 
pains of neuralgic, myalgic or rheumatic 
origin—to say nothing of a host of exter- 
nal sedative applications, many of which 
are very potent—we need be under no ap- 
prehension lest we should be incapable of 
coping with the assaults of diseas@ in 
children as effectually as we could do with 
one more weapon in our repertory.” 

oe 
Copaiba as a Diuretic. 

In the last volume of Guy’s Hospital 
Reports is a paper, by Dr. F. Taylor, on 
“The Diuretic Action of the Resin of Co- 
paiba.” A series of detailed clinical ob- 
servations show that the resin has a very 
powerful diurctic influence, and has been 
administered with benefit in various forms 
of dropsy, renal and cardiac, as well as as- 


citic. The advantage of the resin is its 
tastelessness. It is given suspended with 


tragacanth powder, 


| Chloral Hydrate and Congestion of the 
Kidneys. | 

CHARLES ORTON, in British Medical Jour-’ 
nai, says: ‘‘ As deaths from doses of this’ 
drug are common, and I fear the habit of: 
| patients taking it without the authority of. 
medical men is increasing, I beg to call at-: 
| tention to the fact, or what I believe to be} 
| a fact, that this drug causes congestion of 
the kidneys; and if it do so, it must be in. 
jurious if taken when the individual is al-/ 
ready suffering from congestion of these 
|regions. My attention to this point was: 
attracted by two cases—one, a medical) 
| friend of mine; who was found dead in his 
bed about half past ten o’clock at night, 
Death was attributed to a dose of chloral, 
presumably an overdose: It was stated) 
that he was suffering from congestion of | 
the kidneys, and at the post-mortem ex-' 
amination they were found to be much 
congested. The second case had been, 
considered one of hydrophobia, and had! 
been taking large and repeated doses of. 
chloral. At the post mortem examination’ 
we found hemorrhage into the spinal 
canal and intense congestion of the kid-| 
neys, to which two causes the death was 
attributed. Many experiments upon ani-| 
mals have convinced me that congestion’ 
of the kidneys may and does almost inya-| 
riably follow the use of chloral; and 1 
therefore write this in the hope that some 
one more experienced in this line of re-| 
search may clear up my opinions on the 
subject.” 
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Hydrobromic Ether as an Anesthetic, 


RABUTEAU, in a memoir read before the 
Académie des Sciences, states that he has 
investigated the physiological properties and 
mode of elimination of hydrobromic ether, 
He has satisfied himself that this anesthetic 
agent, which possesses properties intermedi: 
ate to those of chloroform, bromoform, and 
ether, might be advantageously employed 
to produce surgical angesthesia. The hydro: 
bromic ether is neither a caustic nor an irri 
tant. It can be ingested without difficulty 
and applied without danger, not only to the 
skin, but to the external auditory meatu; 
and to the mucous membrane. It is elimi. 
nated completely, or almost completely, by) 
the respiratory passages, in whatever way 
it may have been introduced into the sys 
tem.— Lancet. 


owe 
Salicylic Acid in Diphtheria. 


Dr. LerzertcH has made a number of! 
experiments as regards the action of salicy-. 
lic acid upon the organisms found in diph- 
therial deposits, the result showing that, 
this acid possesses the power of killing the 
germs in question. He has also used sali-) 
eylic acid in seven cases of the disease,| 
five of which were mild, two severe. In 
the former cases a gargle according to the 
following formula was employed : zi 

& Acid. salicylic., gr. xv ‘ 
Solve in sp. vin. rect., M xxx 1 
Aq. destillat., ad & viii. | 

Under the frequent use of this gargle the 
diphtheritic membrane disappeared from’ 
the throat entirely in from two to four 
days. In the severer cases the treatmen 
was both internal and external. Four and 
a half grains of the powder, with an equal 
quantity of sugar, were administered every 
two hours, and the throat was swabbe 
with a solution of the acid in alcohol and 
water (five parts acid, one part alcohol, 
and fifty parts water). In addition, the 
throat was occasionally touched with a 
damp camel’s-hair pencil dipped in the 
powdered acid. 

The result of this treatment was so favor: 
able that Dr. Letzerich urges strongly its 
further trial. 


eee 
Excessive Use of Digitalis. ! 
In the Archiv fiir Heilkunde, Dr, Bala) 
records the case of a woman afllicted with, 
a high degree of mitral stenosis, who had, 
through a prolonged use of large doses of 
digitalis, so accustomed herself to the dru 
that without it, she fell in the most mist 
able condition; this was almost magically 
removed by the exhibition of digitalis. 
She used daily, morning and evening, 0° 
grm. of digitalis (nearly gr. v), and had i 
seven years taken over 800 grm. (near 
two pounds) of the preparation, Ther 
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are some whose enthusiasm, not to sa 
recklessness, may Jead to similar results 
We have seen cases in which the use 0 
digitalis has been carried to excess, an 
even the patients led to regard it as per 
fectly safe for them to take almost at dis 


cretion, 
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Galicin in the Cardiac Complications o 


Acute Rheumatism. 


_ Dr. T. MacraGan has arrived at the 
‘following conclusions with reference to 
the action of salicin in the cardiac compli- 
ycations of acute rheumatism: 
| 4. That given sufliciently early and in 
sufficient dose, salicin prevents these com- 
, plications. ; “a= ; : 
| 2 That its free administration is the 
best means of staying their progress after 
lehey have occurred. 
| 3. That such general treatment does not 
-exclude the usual local measures,—leech- 
\ing, poulticing, ete. cat 
4. thatthe beneficial action of the salicin 
on the heart ceases when the temperature 
falls to the normal. : 
5. That salicin is powerless to remove 
the effusion which remains after the fever 
has ceased.—7'he Lancet, October 28, 1876. 


| Remedy for Palpitation of the Heart. 


Dr. J. Larpms (LZ? Union Med.—Clinic) 
‘describes a method by which palpitation 
‘of the heart not due to organic lesions may 
/be arrested at once. The patient is di- 
| rected to bend the body, head down, and 
‘the arms hanging so as to momentarily 
“cause congestion of the upper part of the 
body. In all cases of nervous or ansemic 
palpitations, the heart quickly resumes 
_its normal functions. If respiration be ar- 
‘rested for a few seconds while the patient 
is in the above position, the relief is still 
_ more speedy. 


; tied 
Injections of Cold Water in Acute 
Rheumatism. 


, Dr. Dmevnaroy (Gaz. des. Hop., No. 99) 
: has for several years past been in the habit, 
- in acute articular rheumatism, of injecting 
, some ten drops of cold water around dif- 
, ferent parts of the affected joint, as a means 


ordered to be immediately and_ freely 

scratched till it bleeds plenteously, and 

likewise to be sucked and washed. An 

empty walnut-shell is to be filled with hu 

man feces, placed on the wound, and the 

moxa applied. This is to be repeated one 
hundred times, if necessary, until the wal- 

nut-shell turns black, and the contents are 

dry. A compound of various herbs mixed 
with saliva is then applied, and this is to 
be repeated on the second, fourth, and 
fifth days. A mixture of cantharides, yel- 
low earth, realgar, and musk is administer- 
ed internally, thrice daily, until micturition 
becomes painful. This latter system is to 
be relieved by administering a mixture of 
yellow earth, licorice, amber and indigo. 

On the top of the head a red hair will be 
found, which is to be extracted. Another 
method consists in using the curd of the 
black pea (peas and beans are considered 
antidotes to all poisons), made into a ball 
with hemp oil, and rolled frequently over 
the wound, until a red hair is produced in, 
and again disappears from, the bolus. As 
a last resource, the powder of the skull, 
teeth and toes of a tiger are administered. 
If a speedy cure do not follow, the person 
becomes mad, barks like a dog, the eyes 
are white and glaring, and death soon en- 
sues. Dry cupping over the wound is an- 
other plan advocated. This operation in 
China consists of heating a cup by boiling 
wine in it, pressing it over the wound, and 
as it cools it will draw out the impure 
blood. Repeat this until the black blood 
ceases to flow. Another remedy is to take 
the body only of a Spanish fly, which is 
supposed to expel the poison through the 
urinary organs. Various prescriptions re- 
commend the cantharides boiled in rice, 
the fliesto be withdrawn and the rice eaten, 
on the supposition that strings or clots of 
blood will appear in the urine, which are 
supposed by some to be the poison of the 
rabid animal passing out of the system, by 
others to be small dogs formed in the body 


, of relieving the pain. The results are most 
, remarkable. The pains abate, and the pa- 
, tient is enabled to move the joint, and in 
) some cases the rheumatism is even cured by 
| this simple means. The same means may 
_ be employed also in muscular rheumatism, 
, ischias, ete. 

| ———-__—°--o— 
Ammoniacal Tincture of Musk. 


Pror. Lesert recommends the following 
formula in cases in which inflammatory 
‘affections take ona typhoid or a dynamic 
| character: Musk one, carbonate of ammonia 
‘ one, distilled water ten, and rectified alcohol 
thirty parts; essence of mint two drops. 
‘Twenty-five or thirty drops in water or 
wine.— Med. Times and Gaz., Jan. 20, 1877. 
SS SS 


Chinese Treatment of Hydrophobia. 


Iy the volume of Tur Druaeists’ Crr- 
| euLAR for 1871 is an account of the treat- 
ment of this disease in China, which cer- 
tainly is greatly at variance with the fol. 
lowing statement that has lately been print- 
edin the London Mediral Times, and was 
_ written by Dr. Dudgeon. The account to 
which we have referred was given ina 
lecture by Dr. McGowan, a returned mis- 
sionary. He was a medical man, and had 
had a good many years’ experience in 
Chinese life, and acquired an extensive 
knowledge of their medicines and diseases. 
He alleged that the Chinese doctors had 
.some specific treatment of hydrophobia 
, which never failed to cure. The following 
; is what Dr: Dudgeon has to say on this 
| subject: 

The treatment followed by the Chinese 
is to catch the animal, take some of its 
hair, mix it with lime, apply it to the 
affected part, and in three days it is well. 
Our saying, ‘‘A hair of the animal that bit 
_ you,” may have had its origin from this 

treatment. They also take the precaution 

in this, and in most other affections, to 
ligature the part very tightly above the 
wound, ulcer, or tumor. They are ignorant 
of the venous and absorbent systems; their 
practice is drawn from their observation 
that the inflammation travels upwards to- 
wards the trunk. Trousseau, in his ‘‘ Clin- 
ique Médicale,” gives a Chinese prescription 
regarded as infallible, consisting of musk 
and cinnabar. Numerous prescriptions, 
with many interesting, but at the same 
time puerile and ridiculous, observations, 
are found in all Chinese medical works on 
this, as on all subjects. I shall omit what 
seems utter nonsense, and only calculated 
to excite the risible muscles and throw dis- 
credit and ridicule on Chinese medicine, 
except what is necessary to illustrate and 
explain their treatment, The wound is 
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by the poison. During the whole treat- 
ment the utmost quietness must be observed; 
the patient must on no account hear any 
noise, such as that of a bell, gong, drum, 
etc., else the recovery is impossible. When 
the body swells, and the voice becomes 
like the bark of a dog, and the eyes brilliant 
and white, a fatal issue is likely to ensue. 
Another method, if the wound reopen, is 
to take one-fiftieth of an ounce of realgar 
and musk in wine; the patient is not to be 
disturbed, and if the urine be red and 
bloody, the medicine is to be continued. 
In another receipt, one seed of nux vomica 
is to be rubbed in water till dissolved, and 
the solution drunk. ‘Tobacco oil or an in- 
fusion of the leaves is ordered. Frogs are 
ordered to be eaten,and the wound covered 
with the fresh entrails and changed daily. 
The application of the skin of a fowl to 
ulcers and wounds is of common occur- 
rence. In one work the wound is ordered 
to be covered with the bark of the Sophora 
japonica, to be surrounded with a deep 
ring of flour-paste, the cavity to be filled 
up with feces, a slice of the bark over all, 
and the moxa applied fifteen times. An- 
other work advises burning with the moxa 
once daily for 100 days, and large quanti- 
ties of almonds to be eaten. 

Two things are particularly observable 
in the above Chinese practice, viz., the 
necessity for the immediate destruction of 
the poison, chiefly by the moxa or some 
practice involving the same principle, and 
the reliance placed on large doses of can- 
tharides. Only in one work are the Span- 
ish flies contra-indicated, because of their 
poisonous propensities and their producing 
pain in micturition. All believe in the 
existence of ared hair on the vertex, and 
all forbid dog’s flesh, silkworms, and red 
bean curd to be eaten throughout life. All 
agree in stating that a man bitten by a mad 
dog has three chances of dying to one of 
living, and nearly all lay great stress upon 
perfect quiet being maintained during the 
progress of the case.— Pekin. 

+> o— 
Nitric Acid for Hoarseness. 


Dr. W. HANDSELL GRIFFITHS says that 
afew drops of nitric acid in a glass of 
sweetened water, a couple of times daily, 
will be found an excellent remedy for the 
hoarseness of singers. One of the largest 
fees ever received by him—so he says— 
was for this prescription.—Southern Medi- 
cal Record. 
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Extract of Beef. 


BovucHARDAT warns against the incau- 
tious use of this extract, under the mistaken 


notion that an increase of dose will be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding increase of benefit. 
30th he and Stuart Cooper have shown that 
large doses of the extract are quite injur- 
ious. He further asserts that it cannot at 
all be compared to meat-juice (expressed 
in the cold from raw meat) as a strength 
giver.— Archiv fiir Pharm. 

: i a 

Medical Recipes. 


R Ammonis hydrochloratis.... % ss 
Spiritus setheris comp....... 388 
Elixir glycyrrhize.......... 5 iijss 


M. Dessertspoonful to tablespoonful 
every four hours in asthmatic cough. 


R Fluid extract ergot ....... Sata 
Tinct.* cantharidis.37.. 20... 58s 
Mines. terri muriagt:2 2.2... . 3 ss 


M. 8. Twenty to thirty drops in water 
three times a day. For gleet. 


Take of bichloride of mercury, 1 part ; 
alum, 20 parts ; starch, 100 parts ; water, 
2,500 parts. Mix. Apply freely to parts 
in pruritus vulvie.—Louisville Med. News. 
ooo 


The Limits to Physical Culture. 


We have frequently had occasion to 
dweil upon the fact that, while moderate 
physical culture is a great benefit—indeed a 
necessity, to insure a proper balance of 
mental and bodily powers, and consequent 
health and longevity—physical overculture 
is a great evil, leading to results diametri- 
cally opposite to those sought to be at- 
tained. At one end of the series is a con- 
stitution weak and unfitted to resist dis- 
ease or the effects of labor, on the other an 
organization strained to its utmost and 
ready to yield under the slightest addition 
to the stress. Obviously between these ex- 
tremes there must be a mean, up to which 
all culture is beneficial, and beyond which 
all is overculture. The question is, how- 
ever, whether that mean is in the nature of 
a personal equation for every one, differ- 
ing for each individual constitution, or 
whether it is possible to formulate general 
laws, true for all systems. The tendency 
of modern investigation, in all cases relat- 


To Dr. Bureq’s admirable studies upon 
this body of trained gymnasts may be added 
those of M. Eugene Paz, who for a long 
period has been observing the results whick 
methodical physical exercises produce in 
certain invalids and in a large number of 
people of various callings, notably artists, 
literary and business men, and others 
whose muscles are normally less volu- 
minous than those of the picked soldiers at 
the Haisanderie School. 

By means of a variety of ingenious 
mechanical apparatus, and by a course of 
investigation wholly different from that of 
Dr. Bureq, M. Paz reaches precisely the 
same results. He notes especially the in- 
crease in weight and decrease of volume of 
the body above referred to, and also the 
augmentation of pulmonary capacity. 
Three operatic singers who were rigorous- 
ly trained for a year attained a maximum 
lung power corresponding exactly to an in- 
crease of one-sixth. It follows, therefore, 
that Dr. Bureq’s results may be considered 
in the light of a general law, and likewise 
as a guide to what is correct physical cul- 
ture. In this view we commend them to 
the attention of college authorities and 
students.—Scientific American, 

eee 


A Further Study of Fluid Cavities, 


A PAPER thus entitled was read by Mr. 
W. N. HARTLEY at a recent meeting of the 
English Chemical Society, and the results 
of his examination of a large number of 
topazes, selected from the magnificent col- 
lection in the British Museum, showed that 
the cavities scarcely ever contained any- 
thing but water. If the view be accepted 
that topaz has been formed by the action 
of alkaline thuorides, or cryolite on kaolin, 
no carbon dioxide would be liberated, so 
that it might not necessarily be found in 
the fluid cavities. ‘This is corroborated by 
the fact that in one and the same topaz 
cavities may exist side by side, one of 
which is nearly filled with liquid carbon 
dioxide, the other one-third with water, 
one-third with liquid, and one-third with 
gaseous carbon dioxide, the space occupied 
by the gaseous CO, having been produced 


ing to the science of life and of living, is 
favorable to the latter view. Mr. Charles 
Darwin sends out his formulated questions 
the world over, and deduces results from 
replies proportionally considered. Can- 
doiles does the same in his elaborate in- 
vestigations into the antecedents of scien- 
tific men; the statistics relative to the 
recruits for our army we have shown, in 
recent articles, to admit of valuable deduc- 
tions relative to our national characteris- 
tics; and we might add numerous 
examples, all showing that that which is 
proved true, on the average, for a large 
number of persons, may with reason be 
assumed to be true of an entire class, or 
even a race, when surrounded by general- 
ly similar conditions of life. 

Now, in the case of physical culture, the 
point specially to be determined by actual 
physiological investigation is, to what ex- 
tent the body may be benefited. This 
known, any one may easily discover for 
himself when the limit is reached, and will 
understand that to carry his training still 
further is a positive disadvantage and in- 
jury. Such an investigation has lately 
been made by Dr. Bureq, of Paris, in the 
Heole de la Faisanderie, a gymnasium 
where are drilled the soldiers wno are des- 
tined to be the gymnastic instructors of 
the French army. No better set of men 
could be selected for examination, for 
the reason that each individual is virtually 
intended hereafter to serve as a model for 
others, and therefore his physical culture 
is brought to the best possible state. Dr. 
Bureq continued his investigations with 
the utmost care and minuteness for six 
months, during which period the progress 


of over a thousand men was closely 
watched and criticised. As a general re- 
sult, he tells us now that gymnastic 
exercises: 


1. Increase the muscular forces up to 25 
and even up to 388 per cent., at the same 
time tending to equilibrate them in the two 
halves of the body. 

2. Increase the pulmonary capacity at 
least one-sixth. 

3. Increase the weight of men up to 15 
per cent., while on the other hand diminish- 
ing the volume, This augmentation ex- 
clusively benefits the muscular system, as 
is demonstrated by its elevated dynamo- 
metric value. 


And Dr. Bureq further observes that, 
during the first half of the six months’ 
course at the school, the increase of force 
was most markedly noted. 


by the contraction of the water ou cooling. 
He inferred, moreover, that the critical 
temperature of water had not been reached, 
otherwise the contents of the adjacent 
cavities would have been uniform. 

The author has also examined a very 
large number of rock sections, principally 
granites and porphyries, almost all of whicn 
contained water cavities, but in none of 
them was the presence of carbon dioxide 
distinctly proved. A curious phenomenon 
in connection with the bubbles in the water 
cavities of rock crystal was sometimes ob- 
served—namely, that when heated the bub- 
ble became more dense than the liquid, and 
sank ; so that in large deep cavities they 
went entirely out of focus when observed 
with a half-inch objective. in one speci- 
men of quartz it was found that the bubble 
began to sink at 15u° ©., but not before it 
had reached this temperature. The cause 
of this motion appears to be that the bub- 
ble consists of a gas so highly compressed 
that it is nearly of the same density as 
water at the ordinary temperature. On 
heating, the water expands, thus still fur- 
ther condensing the gas in the cavity, 


which then becomes heavier than the 
liquid, and consequently sinks init. It is 


very remarkable that the cavities are not 
only frequently arranged symmetrically 
around the axis of the crystal, but in some 
cases they take the form of the crystals in 
which they are enclosed, each side of the 
cavity being parallel to a face of the crys- 
tal. Drawings ot sections of crystals were 
exhibited in which this was very clearly 
shown. This is probably caused by the 
water exerting a resistance to compression 
comparable to a solid body at the high 
temperature at which the crystal was 
formed, but being mobile, the shape of the 
enclosed water was altered so as to con- 
form to the planes of crystallization of the 
mineral as the silica molecules grouped 
themselves around it. 
eee 


Measuring Distance by Sound. 


Mayor LE BounanceEr, of the Belgian 
artillery, on seeing the flash or smoke of a 
gun, by touching the key of a chronograph; 
and on hearing the sound, touching the key 
again, determines the distance of the gun 
within 50 feet, corresponding to about 1-20 
second of time. ‘This is of great advan- 
tage for coast defence against an attacking 
fleet, enabling the gunners to determine the 
distance of an attacking ship.— The Poly- 
technic Review. 
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The Benefit of Laughing. 


THE saying of an old schoolteacher, that 
““when children were laughing, their 
minds were expanding,” is forcibly called 
to mind in reading the following excel- 
lent comments on laughing by Dr. GREENE 
in his Problem of Health. There is not 
the remotest corner or little inlet of the 
minute blood vessels of the human body 
that does not feel some wavelet from the 
convulsion occasioned by good, hearty 
laughter. The life principle, or the cen- 
tral man, is shaken to its innermost depths, 
sending new tides of life and strength to 
the surface, thus materially tending to in- 
sure good health to the persons who indulge 
therein. The blood moves more rapidly, 
and conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body, as it visits them on 
that particular mystic journey when the 
man 1s laughing, from what it does at 
othertimes. For this reason every good 
hearty laugh in which a person indulges 
tends to lengthen his life, conveying, as it 
does, new and distinct stimulus to the vital 
forces. Doubtless, the time will come when 
physicians, conceding more importance 
than they now do to the influence of the 
mind upon the vital forces of the body, 
will make their prescriptions more with 
reference to the mind, and less to drugs for 
the body; and will, inso doing, find the 
best and most effective method of produc- 
ing the required effect upon the patient. 

Our advice to all is, indulge in good, 
hearty, soulful laughter when the oppor- 
tunity offers, and you will derive material 
benefit therefrom. A merry heart, a cheer- 
ful spirit, from which laughter wells up as 
naturally as bubble the springs of Saratoga, 
are worth all the maqney-bags, stocks, and 
mortgages of Wall Street. The man who 
laughs is a doctor, with a diploma en- 
dorsed by the school of Nature; his face 
does more good in a sick-room than a pound 
of powders or a gallon of bitter draughts. 
If things go right, he laughs, because he 
is pleased; if they go wrong, he laughs, 
because it is cheaper and better than cry- 
ing. People are always glad to see him, 
their hands instinctively go half way out to 
meet his grasp, while they turn involuntari- 
ly from the clammy touch of the dyspeptic, 
who speaks on the groaning key. He 
laughs you out of your faults, while you 
never dream of being offended witlt him; 
it scems as if sunshine came into the room 
with him, and you never know what a 
pleasant world you are living in until he 
points out the sunny streaks on its path- 
way. 

A good-humored laugh is the key to all 
hearts. “‘Satire,” says a keen observer, ‘is 
the most useful of all forms of writing; 
sentiment is literally wasted on nineteen 
readers out of twenty!” The truth is, that 
people like to be laughed at in a genjal 
sort of away. If you are making your- 
self ridiculous, you want to be told of it 
in a pleasant manner—not sneered at. And 
it is astonishing how frankly the laughing 
population can talk without treading on 
the sensitive toes of their neighbors ! Why 
will peopie put on long faces, when it is 
so much easier and more comfortable to 
laugh ? Tears come to us unsought and 
unbidden. The wisest art in life is to cul- 
tivate smiles ; to find the flowers where 
others shrink away for fear of thorns. 
Surely it is not the best theology that teach- 
es that He who has given such fulness of 
joy to beasts and birds delights in the mis- 
ery of men; or that, having filled our hearts 
with gladness, we ought to give the lie to 
His goodness by wearing faces beclouded 
with woe, and furrowed with unhappi- 
ness. 

—_—— o-oo 


The Spices of Commerce: Their Early 
History.* 


Unpber thecollective name of <‘ Spices” 
are included all those articles of vegetable 
origin which are pleasant to the smell and 
pungent to the taste. Most of these come 
into the hands of the grocer for sale, but a 
few are restricted to the druggist and per- 
fumer. The former comprise pepper, 
pimento, ginger, nutmegs, cloves, cinna- 
mon, chillies and cayenne pepper, mustard, 
caraway and coriander seeds, turmeric 
etc. These are for the most part used as 
odorous or aromatic compounds for condi- 
ments or adjuncts to food. The term 
‘“ spices” is almost the same, at least’ but 
little varied, in the principal European 
languages; thus in French it is épices ; 
in Italian, spezie ; Spanish and Portu- 
guese, especias; German,  spezereien i 
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Dutch, specertjen ; Danish and Swedish, 
specert. Condiments have an important 
influence upon the processes of digestion 
and nutrition. Professor Voit, of Munich, 
than whom there is no higher authority on 
such a subject, considers that their im- 
portance has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized. It is not enough that food should 
contain alimentary principles in proper 
quantity; to render it really nutritious, 
there must also be a supply of condiments. 
These have been compared to oil in a ma- 
chine, which neither makes good the waste 
of material nor supplies motive power, yet 
causes it to work better; they render es- 
sential service in the processes of nutrition, 
though they are not of themselves able to 
prevent the waste of any part of the body. 
“A dietary deprived of condiments, a mere 
admixture of alimentary principles with- 
out taste or smell, is unendurable, and 
causes nausea and vomiting.” It is not 
until condiments are added to aliment that 
it really becomes food. True, the addition 
of spices to food may be carried too far, 
but this is a question of domestic economy 
and culinary arrangement with which we 
have nothing to do. Our special object is 
to collect together such historical and sta- 
tistical details, and commercial information 
as to production and consumption of some 
of these old-established and important pro- 
ducts, as may prove valuable and useful for 
reference. 

Spices have always been highly es- 
teemed, and not only were they a principal 
article of merchandise in olden times, but 
acceptable presents even to a_ king. 
Thus the Queen of Sheba presented spices 
in great abundance, and it is written— 
“ Neither was there any such spice as the 
Queen of Sheba gave King Solomon.” So 
important were they considered as flavor- 
ers, even in this cold climate, that in our 
early history the spicery was a special de- 
partment of the court, and had its proper 
officers. The late Dr. Edward Smith, in 
his work ‘‘On Food,” remarks that spices 
were necessarily rare and costly in the 
fourteenth century, since they were im- 
ported from the Levant, and were not 
then in general use. Chaucer and Wick- 
liffe mention cinnamon, or canella, mace 
(or, as then called, macys), cloves (or clou), 
galyngal, pepper, ginger, cubebs, grains of 
paradise, nutmegs, caraway and spyken- 
ard de Spain, as specially noted in the 
old recipes. | Certain compounds of spices, 
as our allspice, were then used as poudre 
douce and poudre forte, Groceries in early 
times consisted chiefly of spices, particu- 
larly pepper, then a scarce and dear arti- 
cle, as may be seen in the early history of 
the Grocers’ Company, which was origin- 
ally instituted as the Pepperers’ Guild. 
They are mentioned by Lydgate to have 
had standings as retail spice dealers in 
Chepe. An old historian of the Grocers’ 
Company, quoted by Herbert in his “ Liy- 
ery Companies of London,” claims for 
them a high rank among the merchants of 
the metropolis, for he observes—‘: They 
have been the most universal merchants 
that traded abroad, and what they brought 
home, many artists among them found 
out ways afterwards to change and alter 
the spices by mixture, confection, and 
composition of single ingredients, by 
which means many and various ways of 
dealing and trading passed under the name 
of ‘groceries,’ and indeed, this city and 
nation do, in a great measure, owe the im- 
provement of navigation to merchants 
originally exercising their mystery as 
traders into all foreign parts, from whence 
we have named either spices, drugs, fruits, 
gums, or other such aromatic commodi- 
ties.” The Grocers’ Company was incor- 
porated 1345, by a charter granted by Ed- 
ward III., under the title of ‘“‘The War- 
dens and Commonalty of the Mystery (a 
corruption of the old French term mestier 
—métier—for trade or craft) of Grocers of 
the City of London,” and had the oversight 
and control of the trade of spices, drugs, ete. 
The grocers—dealers en gros—were origin- 
ally styled Pepperers (when first mentioned 
as Gilda de Piparorum, among the amerced 
guilds of Henry II., 1154-1189), from the 
chief articles of their trade, and the latter 
remained a distinct body so late as 1559, 
when’ they purchased from the queen a 
cargo of pepper captured in a Spanish ves- 
sel, and on the grocers underselling them, 
petitioned her majesty to forbid the im- 
portation of pepper, to enable them to keep 
their pecuniary engagements with her— 
promising not to raise the price above three 
shillings in the pound. In English, they 
were called Pepperers, in French Poivriers 
or Pebriers, From Major Drury’s ‘‘ Useful 


Plants of India,” and Fluckiger and Han- 
bury’s learned *‘ History of Drugs,” we are 
enabled to glean much curious ancient lore 
as to the early trade, importance, and 
value of some of the principal spices. 

Pepper was one of the spices earliest 
used by mankind. 
B.C., Theophratus noticed the existence of 
two kinds of pepper, probably the black 
and the long pepper of modern times. 
Dioscorides stated pepper to be a 
production of India, and was acquainted 
with white pepper. Pliny’s information 
on the same subject is curious. He tells 
us that in his time a pound of long pepper 
was worth fifteen, of white seven, and of 
black pepper, four denarii, which may be 
averaged at about four shillings and nine- 
pence per pound, and expresses his aston- 
ishment that mankind should so highly 
esteem pepper, Which has neither a sweet 
taste nor attractive appearance, or any de- 
sirable quality, besides a certain pungency. 
So highly was it esteemed by the masters 
of the ancient world, that the poet Persius 
applied to it the epithet sacred. In Ar- 
sarin’s ‘‘ Periplu of the Erythrean Sea,” 
written about A.D. 64, it is stated that 
pepper is exported from Baraké, the ship- 
ping place of Nelkunda, in which region, 
and there only, it grows in great quantity. 
These have been identified, in Vincents 
““Commerce and Navigation of the An- 
cients,” with places on the Malabar coast, 
between Manalore and Calicut. Long 
pepper and black pepper, according to the 
same author, were among the Indian spices 
on which the Romans levied duty at Alex- 
andria, about A.D. 176. In Europe, pep- 
per, during the middle ages, was the most 
esteemed and important of all spices, and 
the very symbol of the spice trade to 
which Genoa, Venice, and the commercial 
cities of Central Europe were indebted for 
a large part of their wealth, and its im- 
portance as a means of promoting commer- 
cial activity during the middle ages, and 
the civilizing intercourse of nation with 
nation, can scarcely be overrated. Trib- 
utes were levied on pepper, some examples 
of which are given in the ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Vie Privée des Francais, par Le Grand 
d’Aussy,” and donations were made of 
this spice, which was afterward used as a 
medium of exchange when money was 
scarce. During the siege of Rome b 
Alaric, King of the Goths, A.D. 408, the 
ransoms demanded from the city included, 
among other things, 3,000 pounds of pep- 
per (Zosimus Historia). Facts of this na- 
ture, of which a great number might be 
enumerated, sufficiently illustrate, observes 
the late Mr. D. Hanbury, the part played 
by this spice in medieval times. The gen- 
eral prevalence during the middle ages of 
“pepper rents,” which consisted in an ob- 
ligation imposed upon a tenant to supply 
his lord with a certain quantity of pepper, 
generally a pound, at stated times, shows 
how acceptable was this ‘favorite condi- 
ment, and how great the desire of the 
wealthier classes to secure a supply of it 
when the market was not always certain— 
(Rogers’ ‘‘ Agriculture and Prices in 
England”). The term ‘‘ peppercorn rent,” 
which has survived to our times, now only 
signifies a nominal payment. 

The earliest reference to a trade in 
pepper in England would seem to be in the 
statutes of Ethelred, A.D. 978-1016, where 
it is enacted that the Easterlings coming 
with their ships to Billingsgate should pay 
at Christmas and Easter, for the privilege 
of trading with London, among other arti- 
cles of tribute, ten pounds of pepper. 


It has been generally believed that 
neither the nutmeg nor the mace was 
known to the ancients. Von Martius 


(Flora Brasiliensis), however, maintains that 
mace was alluded to in the ‘‘ Comedies of 
Plautus,” written about two centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. But the words 
macer, etc., to which he alludes, quoted in 
Dioscorides, Galen, and Pliny, seem to 
refer to the odoriferous bark of a tree 
growing in Malabar. Nutmegs and mace 
were imported from India at an early date 
by the Arabians, and thus passed into 
western countries. Masudi, who appears 
to have visited India between 916 and 920, 
pointed out that nutmeg, like cloves, was 
a product of the eastern islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago. The Arabian geograph- 
er, Edrisi, who wrote in the middle of the 
twelfth century, mentions both nutmegs 
and mace as articles of import from Aden, 
and again, ‘‘ Noix muscades” are among 
the spices on which duty was levied at 
Acre, in Palestine, about the year 1180. 
A century later another Arabian author, 
Kagwini, expressly named the Moluccas as 


In the fourth century | 


the native country of the spices under 


notice. One of the earliest references to 


the use of nutmegs in Europe. occurs in qa » 


poem, written about 1194, by Petrus d’Eb- 
relo, describing the entry into Rome of the 
Emperor Henry VI., prior to his corona- 
tion in April, 1191. On this occasion, the 
streets were fumigated with aromatics, 


which are enumerated in the following ; 


line: 


‘Balsama, thus, aloes, myristica, cynnama, nar- | 


dus.” 


By the end of the twelfth century both 
nutmegs and mace were found in Northern 
Europe, even in Denmark, as may be in- 
ferred from the allusion to them in the 
writings of Harpestreng. In England, 
mace, though well known, was a ve 
costly spice, its value between A.D. 1284 
and 1877, being about four shillings and 
sevenpence per pound. It was also dear 
in France, for in the compte de Vexécution 
of the will of Jeanne d’Evereux, Queen of 
France, in 1372, six ounces of mace are 
appraised, per ounce, at three sols, eight 
deniers, equal to about eight shillings and 
threepence of our present money. The 
uses of these spices were diffused through- 
out Europe long before the Portuguese, in 
1512, had discovered the mother plant in 
the Isles of Banda (Pharmacographia), 
Though so long valued in Europe and 
Asia, neither nutmegs nor mace are ever 
employed as a condiment in the islands 
where they are indigenous. 


oe 
Eels in Trout Streams. 


PLENTIFUL are the eels—those trouble- 
some visitors who are hatched in salt 
water, and seek the fresh ponds for food 
and recreation, and take trout food as 
readily as any other. They are ‘‘slippery 
customers,” and have an indirection of 
motion which is discreditable to what is 
really so good a fish, although unfortun- 
ately it does eat trout. They are ‘‘ mon- 
strous sly,” too, and do a deal of thinking 
—they are altogether more uncertain than 
‘* white man” in his most uncertain moods, 
What 1s to be said of an eel that gets into 
the pipe of the hydraulic ram and stops 
the water supply of the house, nearly caus- 
ing the boiler of the range to blow up, and 
the laundry maid to have an attack of 
sporadic insanity; and then, when the 
pipes have all been dug up, and the joints 
uncoupled, and a ‘‘plumber and helper” 
have run up a fabulous bill for soldering 
and holding candles, wriggles away tri- 
umphantly when his place of retreat is at 
last invaded ? Or how are we to treat a 
creature that goes up the perpendicular 
side of a water gate five feet high, and 
thus, scaleless as he is, scales his way into 
a pond where he is not wanted, and where 
his room is regarded as far more valuable 
than his company? Eels are too much for 
me. I have given up contending with 
them, and just let them work their own 
sweet will. In May they appeared from 
the Great South Bay in countless millions, 
making the pure water inky with their 
diminutive, squirming bodies ; they infest 
every portion of the stream, and fill every 
little rivulet that feeds it. Nothing deters 
them, no flood injures them, and no drought 
annoys them. ‘There they grow beneath 
my eyes. Some thousands climb my flood 
gates into the pond, other thousands watch 
a chance to squirm into the ram, other 
thousands explore incidental water-courses, 
and other thousands remain below the 
gates, and appropriate whatever comes 
their way ; while a few hundred enthusi- 
asts select a damp night and creep directly 
over the dam itself—at least I think so, for 
I believe them capable of any enormity. I 
submit to them as one does to fate and 
fleas, and all that sort of thing—not with- 
out a struggle, but a vain one, and accom- 
panied with the expenditure of much use- 
less rage. I have used alternately nets and 
spears and eel-pots. I appreciate eels ew 
matelote for a table dish, and hate to be 
outwitted and defied by any wriggling 
thing; still I have been defeated, and the 
gratification of my stomach has not made 
up for the mortification of my heart. The 
eels have squirmed all around me, and 
were I to stand upon my rights and die in 
their defence, the eels would complacently 
devour my dead body! With such crea- 
tures moderation is the better part of valor. 
I eat all of them I can possibly catch, and 
take good care they do not eat me. 

One day when using the net in our mortal 
conflict, I.caught a fellow of different 
species, and, as it was a rare visitor, placed 
it in a floating car for study. It hada 
queer mouth, with exuberance of lip, and 
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holes behind the head along its neck. If 
any one took hold of its body, it instantly 
attached its lips with more than a lover’s 
kiss to the bottom of the car, from which 
the hardest pull would not disengage it. 
It wriggled and twisted, but held on. Re- 
leased, it swam at once about the box un- 
coneernedly, ready, however, if again 

asped, to renew its attachment. The 
conduct of this strange creature suggested 
a new metaphor. We have heard of *‘ kiss- 
ing close,” of lovers clinging to their mis- 


_ tresses’ lips, and of kisses which seemed 


to suck away life itself. These are rather 
strong expressions and exemplify passion’s 
intensity, but, after all, they are mild in 
comparison with the expression ‘‘ kissing 
as close as a lamprey-eel.” It was a lam- 

rey; rather a rare production of Long 
sland waters, worthless anywhere, but 
curious as exhibiting the freaks to which 
Nature occasionally resorts—not a good, 
honest eel which, although erratic, is use- 
ful; nor a fish, although provided with 
the breathing-apparatus used by certain 
members of the finny tribe ; more like a 
snake, and yet not openly that low, crawl- 
ing enemy of mankind. Its appearance 
would suggest that possibly it was a lam- 
prey-eel, and no mere serpent, which be- 
guiled Mother Eve, and by its wonderful 
osculatory capacities touched the weakness 
of her resolution, and induced her to sur- 


render all that was most worth having in 


life fora bite out of an apple. Surely a 
woman who will go so far for so little 
ought at least to have been well kissed for 
it.—Rosertr B. RoosEveLt, in Appletons’ 
Journal, for June. 


2 @ 
Fertilizers in Agriculture. 


Tuere is cheating, it would seem, in 
every kind of traffic and trade. Even the 
farmer finds it necessary to keep his eyes 
open when he buys food for his farm, or he 
may pay for dust and other trash instead 
of the genuine matter he supposes himself 
to be dealing for. Competent chemical an- 
alysis is his only real security. The report 
of Professor Collier coincides fully with 
the common experience in Europe and in 
this country in showing that there is a great 
deal of fraud in commercial fertilizers; 
that at the same time the bulk of what is 
in the market is good; and that the only 
method to prevent frauds, enable the 
farmer to make sure of getting reliable 
wares, and at the same time to improve 
the general quality of the wares as sold, 
rests in ‘‘ control” systems based on chemi- 
cal analysis. 

The fertilizer control system introduced 
in Connecticut by the State Hxperiment 
Station is working very satisfactorily. A 
considerable number of low grade and 
fraudulent fertilizers have been examined, 
and their character exposed. One article, 
for instance, which had been sold for $55 
per ton, a discount from the regular price 
of $60 per ton being made to ‘‘ introduce 
the article,” proved to be nearly one halt 
sand, and to have a commercial value of 
about $8 per ton. Several parties who had 
bought and tried the article, on learning 
the result of the analysis, refused payment, 
aconsiderable sum of money being thus 
saved to the victims of the fraud, Ar- 
rangements are made whereby responsible 
dealers sell their goods under supervision 
of the station, guaranteeing their compo- 
sition, and holding them at all times sub- 
ject to examination by the station. Pur- 
chasers have also the privilege of having 
the fertilizers they buy analyzed at the 
station at small cost or for nothing. 
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The Gulf Stream. 


Tue Gulf Stream is a current in the 
Atlantic Ocean issuing from the Gulf of 
Mexico, between Florida and Cuba, fol- 
lowing the general direction of the coast of 
the United States so far as to near Long 
Island, thence trending eastwardly, in- 
creasing in width until it reaches mid- 
ocean. There it divides, one portion going 
northwardly and probably reaching the 
open Polar Sea (if there be one) via Spitz- 
bergen, another portion washing the shores 
of the British Isles, while still another 
stream warms the Azores, Madeira, Canary 
and Cape Verd Islands, finally joining the 
equatorial current, to be returned to the 
place whence it started. 

This stream is narrowest between Cape 
Florida and the Bemini Islands, where it 
is limited to forty-four miles in width. Its 
velocity there is from three to five miles 
an hour, and its highest surface tempera- 
ture 85°. It is bounded by walls of cold 


water, the distance of which from the 
shores varies greatly, At Cape Florida the 
inner wall is only a little distance from the 
shore; at St. Augustine it is often seventy- 
five miles; at Charleston, seventy; at Cape 
Hatteras, thirty-five; at 
hundred and thirty-seven, and at Sandy 
Hook, two hundred and fifty-five miles. 
These walls are distinctly marked, as are 
also the bands, so-called, of the stream it- 
self, the middle of the stream being colder 
than either side; and thus, in crossing the 
stream from Cape Hatteras, we first find 
warmer water thirty-five miles from shore, 
then we cross the first maximum or hot 
band, fifty miles wide, then the cooler band 
thirty miles wide, and again a second 
warm band fifty miles wide. The middle 
of the southern portion of the stream is 
considerably higher than either side, and 
is readily seen by watching any floating 
thing on acalmday. It will leave the ship 
from which it is thrown, to the east or 
west, as the ship may be on the one or 
other side of the centre of the stream. 
When it leaves the Florida Straits its wa- 
ters are of a deep blue, differing much in 
color from those adjacent, and the boun- 
dary line is marked by the color for more 
than a hundred miles. 

The stream does not always occupy the 
same position. In September it touches 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, but in 
March its northern limit is many miles 
further south. The temperature, compared 
with the ocean waters, shows a difference 
of from twenty to thirty degrees at the sur- 
face. This difference decreases with the 
depth of. the water, and most rapidly at 
the north, showing there a comparatively 
thin stratum of warm water, while off the 
Florida coast a difference is found at a 
great depth, proving, it is believed, the ex- 
istence of an undercurrent from the arctic 
regions that goes to fill the place in the 
gulf that would otherwise be left void. 

It is computed that the force required to 
produce the Gulf Stream equals that which 
would drive 90,000 millions of tons up a 
grade of three inches in a mile at the rate 
of three miles an hour. To the warmer 
waters of the stream are owing many of 
the excellent fisheries along the Atlantic 
coast. The fish prefer the cooler waters 
along shore, where they congregate in large 
numbers and are easily taken.—Aural New 
Yorker. 
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Turpentine as an Illuminator. 


Ar a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, a paper was read, by M. A. Guil- 
Jemare, on the difficult problem of lighting 
by means of matter exclusively extracted 
from resinous trees. When it is sought in 
an ordinary lamp, intended for rape oil or 
petroleum, to burn spirits of turpentine or 
the oil called pyrogene, extracted from 
resin (colophony) by fractional distillation 
with four per cent. of quicklime, two ob- 
stacles present themselves hitherto consid- 
ered insurmountable: 1, resinous liquids 
do not go up the wick for more than a few 
minutes, the capillary action soon ceases; 
2, in all lamps commonly sold these same 
liquids burn incompletely and emit a dense 
smoke. Two points had therefore to be 
considered: How to purify resinous liquids 
to perfection, and how to construct a spe- 
cial burner. In this pursuit M. Guillemare 
has found that the resinous liquids above 
alluded to became milky in contact with 
ammonia, which produced an emulsion 
consisting of a solution of resin and 
naphthalin. Now the distillation of these 
substances by an open fire does not rectify 
them, as is generally supposed. But when 
the operation is effected on a substratum of 
water, the stream carries over the pure es- 
sence quite free from resin and naphthalin. 
The purity of the distillate may be tested 
by ammonia, which then produces no emul- 
sion. In order to get rid of the smoke, M. 
Guillemare has contrived a burner enclosed 
within two cones, the construction of 
which cannot be understood without dia- 
grams; but the result is a dazzling light 
superior to all others.—Journal of Applied 
Science. 
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Petroleum Changed into Electricity and 
Light. 

Proressor W. A. ANTHONY, in the course 
of a recent series of experiments with an 
electro-magnetic mache of the Gramme 
pattern, made the following interesting 
observations : 

The electric machine was driven by a 
five horse Brayton petroleum oil engine. 
The engine consumed a little over six and 
a half pounds of crude petroleum per hour. 


Jape May, one | 


The lamp used in the engine, by which the 
explosive mixture is fired, had a one inch 
\flat wick, and consumed 29°8 grammes 
| (459 grains) of oil per hour. The power re- 
sulting from the motion of the engine, 
when applied to the electric machine, pro- 
duced a stream of electricity or electric 
light, having an illuminating power equal 
ito that of 284 of the lamps mentioned, 
showing that three times more light may 
be produced from a given quantity of oil, 
if its energy is converted first into mechani- 
cal power and then into electricity, than 
if the oil is directly burned in a lamp,— 
Scientific American. 
ooo 


The Heron and Its Faculties. 


An interesting article on the habits of 
the herons of South America, by W. H. 
Hudson, appears in the Proceedings of the 
Zodlogical Society of London. Some one 
has affirmed that a mysterious light ema- 
nates from the heron’s bosom when it fishes 
in the dark. He thinks that this may have 
some foundation. He has satisfied himself 
that the Ardei cocot possesses as keen a 
vision by day as any birds, except the rap- 
torial kinds. The streams on the level 
pampas are so muddy that a fish two inches 
below the surface is invisible to the hu- 
man eye; yet in these thick waters the 
herons fish by night and by day. ‘‘If the 
eye is adapted to see so well in the day, 
how can it see so well at night, and under 
such unfavorable circumstances, without 
some such extraneous aid to vision as the 
attributed luminosity?” 

A wonderful case of protective mimicry 
in the case of the variegated heron is nar- 
rated by Mr. Hudson. When disturbed, it 
perches erect on a reed, the head and neck 
erect, with no perceptible curve or en- 
equality in a front view, but the whole 
bird is the exact counterpart of a straight 
tapering rush; ‘‘the loose plumage ar- 
ranged to fill inequalities, the wings pressed 
into the hollow sides, made it impossible to 
see where the body ended and the neck be- 
gan, or to distinguish head from neck or 
beak from head. This was, of course, a 
front view, and the entire under surface of 
the bird was thus displayed, all of a uni- 
form dull yellow like that of a faded rush.” 
On forcing the head down till it touched 
the back, it flew back to its former posi- 
tion like a steel spring, though the experi- 
ment was frequently repeated. Its eyes 
appeared ‘‘ all the time rigid and unwink- 
ing, like those of a creature in a fit.” 
When he stepped around to see its striped 
back and broad, dark-colored sides, it 
would always present its front to view. 
‘‘His motions on the perch as he turned 
slowly or quickly around, still keeping the 
edge of the blade-like body before me, cor- 
responded so exactly with my own that I 
almost doubted that I had moved at all.” 
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Biographical Sketch of Antoine Jerome 
Balard. 

Barty last year M. Balard died. His 
scientific work has added to the honor of 
France, while his mode of life is a bright 
example for others to imitate. The follow- 
ing summary of his career, prepared by M. 
Wurtz, was published in the Journal de 
Pharmacie. 

“Antoine JérOme Balard was born at 
Montpellier, the 80th of September, 1802, of 
honorable but poor parents. They were vine- 
dressers, who cultivated their fields with 
their own hands. After his infancy, Ba- 
lard was adopted and brought up by his 
godmother, and to this fact he owed his 
education and career. In his maternal 
heritage he found a gift more precious still, 
a quick intelligence, energy, and upright- 
ness of character. After his studies at the 
College of Montpellier, he is met with at 
the age of seventeen as préparateur in the 
Schoolof Pharmacy, and this school, which 
he was so to honor, granted him his di- 
ploma July 5, 1826. Hewasthen divided 
between chemistry and botany: later he 
cultivated and taught physics. 

“About 1824, while botanizing one 
spring morning on the borders of a salt 
marsh, he noticed a deposit of sulphate of 
soda that the freshness of the night had 
caused to crystallize in a basin where the 
mother liquors from common salt were 
kept. The idea of working these mother 
liquors immediately seized his mind, and 
occupied it during the greater part of his 
life. In the course of his experiments he 
was struck by a peculiar coloration that 
certain reagents developed in these waters. 
He recognized the fact, and having pur- 
sued it with that tenacity which is the 
genius of inventors, he had the happy for- 


tune of discovering bromine. This was a 
grand discovery. Balard had isolated a 
new simple body, and that not one of the 
rare or obscure metals hidden in some little 
known mineral; it was an important body 
which would rank between chlorine, which 
we owe to Scheele, and iodine, which we 
owe to Gay-Lussac. Thus the name of 
this young man of twenty-four was placed 
at the first onset by the side of these illus= 
trious names; there it has become im- 
mortal! 

“‘ Attention was at once turned towards 
the uew body. Its properties and principal 
combinations had been studied by Balard 
and described in a classical memoir. Gay- 
Lussac congratulated the young chemist 
and exhibited a specimen of bromine in his 
course at the Ecole Polytechnique. The 
Royal Society of London awarded to him 
the highest reward at its disposal. At 
Montpellier his renown came to aid his 
poverty. He was called successively to the 
School of Pharmacy, the Royal College, 
and finally, in 1884, to the Faculty of 
Sciences. There he was in a situation that 
provided for him the resources for every- 
day life and the means of labor. But the 
straits of early years left in his mind a last- 
ing impression: habits of economy, with 
the legitimate desire of insuring the future; 
the taste of a modest life and moderate 
surroundings ; with a marked avoidance of 
expensive habits and objects. The influ- 
ence of this disposition is perceptible in his 
labors. He chose by preference simple 
methods, primitive apparatus, and reagents 
prepared by himself, and he liked to recall 
the great discoveries that issued from the 
poor officine of Scheele. He could not 
better choose his model; but is it not true, 
on the other hand, that if simplicity of 
method is an advantage and the economical 
use of things a gain, these conditions are 
not always compatible with the precision 
that should be sought before all in experi- 
ments? Those that we owe to Balard, 
however, have always had this character 
of precision. His discoveries have never 
been contested, and are marked throughout 
by his powerful originality. Those of 
hypochlorous acid and oxamic acid filled up 
veritable gaps and opened new paths. 

‘‘Balard was occupied in the study of 
the oil which separates during the distilla- 
tion of brandy from the marc, and which is 
known as amylic alcohol, when he was 
called to Paris to fill the chair of Thenard 
at the Faculty of Sciences, Dumas occupy- 
ing that of Gay-Lussac. He there took his 
seat after those great leaders, by the side of 
his inimitable colleague. His lively speech, 
his lucid and abundant exposition, and the 
slightly raised accents of his voice, com- 
bined to command the attention of a diffi- 
cult audience. Later he carried the same 
qualities and distinction to the College of 
France, where he was called in 1850 to re- 
place Pelouze. 

“ Balard lived in Paris thirty-eight years, 
and this long period, if not the most pro- 
ductive, was at least the most useful of his 
life. The Academy of Sciences opened its 
doors to him in 1844. Since then he has 
taken the most lively and sustained interest 
in scientific progress, seeking to develop 
his first discoveries and to make new ones. 
Tn 1840 he took out a patent for the extrac- 
tion of potash salts from the mother liquors 
of salt marshes that had already deposited 
sulphate of soda, under the influence of 
cold. His laboratory researches had re- 
vealed to him the proportions of these 
salts and the conditions of their separation. 
For forty years he had pursued the applica- 
tion of these experiments to an industry, 
a rare example of perseverance at last 
crowned by success. But, as often hap- 
pens, this success was not so complete in 
respect to material advantages as could 
have been hoped. Just at the moment his 
last difficulties had been overcome there 
were discovered, near Stassfurt, nearly in- 
exhaustible beds of the salts that he worked 
upon, which had been deposited at an 
early geological age through the drying up 
of a primeval sea. Thus Nature had her- 
self achieved, upon an immense scale, that 
which Balard had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing—he imitating, without knowing it, the 
natural processes. This coincidence may 
add to his glory ; it added nothing to his 
fortune. In that which concerns the ap- 
plication of bromine, which to-day has be- 
come a very useful and wide-spread agent 
in the photographic art, and under the 
form of bromide of potassium a very valu- 
able medicine, Balard had the same kind 
of success: he had to content himself with 
the idea that his discovery had become a 
boon to mankind.”’ 
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SITUATION WANTED 


by a graduate of the N. Y. College of Pharmacy; 
understands the German and English languages ; 


SITUATION WANTED 


By graduate Philadelphia College; experienced; 
with good reference. ‘*RHEI,’’ P. O. Box 817, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


WANTED, 


Situation, by a thoroughly competent druggist; 
eight (8) years’ practical experience in a first-class 
store. Address F. A. GODFREY, Box 573, Norwalk, 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a graduate of Philadelphia College Pharmacy, 
Class "76 aud’?7; 5 years’ experience; good references: 
location immaterial. Address C. A. BOWMAN, 
care Keasby & Mattison, Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SITUATION WANTED, 


In a drug store, by a young man 20 years of age; had 
three and a half years’ experience in prescription 
business; can read and write both English and Ger- 
man; can give the best of references. For further 
particulars, address, CETACEUM, Lena, III. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, class "6-77; speaks and writes German; 
good references. Address ‘‘GRADUATE,” care R. 
R. Baird, 43 8. 11th St., Phila. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
Eight years’ experience. Speaks Englieh and Ger- 
man fluently. Best of references. Address NA- 
arp ROSENWASSER, 46 Belmont St., Cleve- 
and, O. 


“ WANTED.” 


A young man, 2%, desires a situation in a Retail 
Drug and Prescription Store. Having had a thorough 
and practical experience of over seven years, he 
feels confident of giving suecess. Best of reference. 
Will work for a moderate salary in any location. 
Address until June 15th ‘‘ CETACEUM,” care Drua- 
GISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Location, Germantown, Phila.; cause of sale, 
death of proprietor. Address G. A, SANBORN, 
4552 Germantown Avenue, Phila. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Black walnut fixtures; business last year, $10,000: 
price, $6,800; terms, $5,000 cash; balance to suit. 
Address PHARMAUIST, 17 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Well established stand, fine location, good pre- 
scription busmess. Will inventory about $7,000, 
but will be sold cheap on account of poor health. 
Address B., care of Gerity & Morrell, Elmira, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established drug store in the oil regions of 
Western Pennsylvania, doing a good business and 
well located. Address, ‘‘B,’? care Lock Box 31, 
Franklin, Pa. 


A BARGAIN. 


I will sell, at one-third New York prices, a stock 
of goods and fixtures (excepting counters and shelv- 
ing), new within two years and first class in every 
particular. Drugs and medicines are A 1. Wont in- 
ventory over $1,200 or $1,500. Address WM. @. 
WILE, M. D., Sandy Hook, Ct. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the best located drug stores in Louisville, 
Ky.; doing a good family ana prescription business; 
best of reasons for selling. Those meaning busi- 
ness, address, ‘‘ PHARMACIST,” care of Lock Box 
34, Louisville, Ky. 
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Special Notices. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by DENNI- 
son & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


BERMUDA ARROWROOT. 


New crop of choice quality just received. For sale 
by MIDDLETON & CO., 40 Exchange Place. 


WANTED, 


Druggists to know that we are offering 1,000 cut and 
gummed labels for 35 cents. Send for our new 70 
page sample book, showing reduced prices. HARRIS 
& CO., Salem, Ohio. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
with Announcements, &c., sent free on application 
to JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 158 Church St., 
Nashville. 


UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY. 


New and revised edition. Just published. 
Price, $10.00, For sale by JOHN NEWTON, 36 
Beekman Street, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK FOR DRUGGISTS. 


Just published by C, W. SMITH, 158 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn., ‘‘ A Treatise on the Manufacture 
of Perfumes, and Kindred Toilet Articles.” By 
Prof. John H. Snively. Elegantly printed and richly 


illustrated. Sent by mail for $3.00. Prospectus free. 
16 specimen pages for three-cent stamp. 


GERMAN DRUG STORE 


Price, $1,800 ($1,000 cash), or $1,5CU all 
cash. The only German Pharmacy in alarge and 
flourishing city, a few miles from Philadelphia. 
Address, W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., Phila. 


FOR SALE, IN MISSOURI, 


Our retail drug business, at cost of merchandise and 
fixtures. About $5,000 required—for cash only. No 
others need apply. Reason for selling, our patent 
medicines require all our attention. Address, 
PATENT MEDICINES, care Drueaists’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


Whole or half interest in an old established, cen- 
trally located, and good paying drug store, in St. 
Louis, Mo. Present owner has other interests re- 
quiring attention. Address, PARTNER, care of 
J. H. Burfiend & Co., 307 North 5th Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The most attractive drug store at one of the most 
fashionable summer resorts in the U. S., is offered 
at inventory price, market value (about $8,000), to a 
ready buyer. Summer sales, $60 to $100 daily. 
Strictly a first-class drug and prescription business. 
Address, W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A RARE CHANCE. 


The entire stock and fixtures of the old corner 
drug store of Samuel F. Peck, South Norwalk, Ct., 
will be sold at Public Auction on Thursday, the th 
day of June, 1877, at 2 0’clock p. m., unless previ- 
ously piepoers of at private sale. Sale positive, 
terms cash. For information, inquire of JOHN H. 
SMITH, Trustee. 


WANT TO EXCHANGE. 

A farm of 200 acres for a well-located drug store, 
consisting of drugs, fixtures, building, &c. 

The farm is situated near a town, having good 
schools, Churches, Railroad Depot and Boat Land- 
ing. Well adapted to dairy, grain, fruit and stock 
raising; has a peach orchard of 2500 trees in full 
bearing. Address E. SEWALL, Box 36, Greens- 
boro, Caroline County, Maryland. 


FOR SALE, 


A No. 1 drug store, in a live town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants—old established trade—best room in town— 
thoroughly well furnished—location central—cheap 
rent, on a lease of six years. Average stock, $8,000, 
in prime condition. Sales, $50.00 per day. Terms: 
half in hand, balance in payments. Or will sell a 
half interest to an active and experienced druggist. 
For particulars address, P. O. Box 86, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


FOR SALE, 


First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
ears); Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
lished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B. S., office of Toe Druaaisrs’ Circu- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-established drug store in Montgomery, Ala.; 
first-rate location. Stock and fixtures, about $3,000; 
goods fresh, and well assorted; half cash, balance 
on easy terms, if well secured. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Address H. KENNEWORTH, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Refer to Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, New York, and 
Messrs. French, Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to Bankers and Druggists, Montgomery, Ala, 


FOR SALE, 


In the best portion of the Anthracite Coal Region, 
town of 9,000 inhabitants, the oldest and most fre- 
quented drugstore. Present proprietor paid a bonus 
of $500 three years ago; fixtures and furniture 
modern style and entirely new; stock complete; lo- 
cation most desirable; rent low; no fictitious value 
put upon—bears close inspection. Price, $2,500; 
cash, $1,500; balance in monthly instalments. In- 
quire, F. F. F., this office. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Chester Co., Pa.—#6,500, $3,500, $2,500. 

Trenton, N. J.—$3,500—a great bargain. 

Handsome drug store in Delaware, $5,500 cash; 
daily sales over $20, and increasing. 

Kentucky Drug Store; welt worth $3.500. 

Philadelphia Drug Stores.—A good assortment 
always on hand, from $600 to $10,000. 
City and country drug stores always wanted. 
Address ‘‘ DICKSON’S DRUG STORE AGENCY,” 
619 Walnut St., Phila., sole agency for ‘“‘ Drugeists’ 
CIRCULAR,” ‘‘ CHEMIST AND Druaeist.”? &c. Sub- 
scriptions received for ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHARMACY.”’ 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 to $10,000. 
A well established business in Elmira, N. Y., at 
inventory. Will bear investigation. 
Substantial business in New York State, doing 
$20,000 per year. 
Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 
Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Ewens’ Druggists’ Agency, 
N. E. COR. 5th AND WALNUT STS., PHIDA. 


Baltimore; one of the most elegant stores on 
Baltimore St.; marble counters, massive walnut 
casings, and everything complete; invoice $3,800; 
low rent, sales $15.00 daily; can be increased; a sac- 
rifice. $2,000. 

Reading, Pa.; store doing a business of $4,000; 
low rent, good prescription business. $1,600. 

Batimore store; fine location; prescriptions, $5,000; 
low rent; daily sales average $15.50 to $18.00. 

A Jersey store; well located in a thriving village; 
well patronized seaside resort; no opposition. $1,200. 

Brooklyn store; fine location; fitted up in excel- 
lent style; doing a business of $12,600. $6,500. 

Philadelphia; old established wholesale and retail 
store on Market Street; doing a good paying busi- 
ness; stock and fixtures first-class; invoice $14,500; 
to be had at a great sacrifice; satisfactory reasons 
for selling, 

Drug Storesin Philadelphia, Camden, Wilmington. 
Stores wanted for buyers who mean business. 

Drug Clerks’ Registry Office. Send stamp. 


JAMES M. ALLEN Co., 
290 PEARL STREET, N. vY. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
SMALTS, &c., &e. 


Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder, &c., &c. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DRUG TRADE, 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application, 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 
RY WINES, 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIX 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, Branpies, &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


PEREA BROTHERS, 


No. 52 Broadway, New York, 
P. O. Box 2 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Havana, Imported aud Key West 
CIGARS. 


Agents for the fine brand of Cigars, ‘Superior de 
Domingo,” “‘ Andre,”’ and Camelia’s Cigarettes. 


BIG BARGAINS OFFERED IN JOB LOTS OF 
CIGARS. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


TYL EF R (Late TAFT & TYLER,) 
c& 


IMPORTERS 
FINCH, 


54 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 

Bay Rum—West India, 

Vanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 

Otto Rose—Ihbmeen’s Kissanlik. 

Mustard Seeds—tTrieste, California, etc. 

Coriander Seeds—English. 

Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 

Oils Lavender and Origanum, 

Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 

Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. 


SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Coal Tar and Wood Products, 


CRUDE AND REFINED. 


Carbolic Acid Soap, 
Toilet & Laundry. 
Picric Acid. 


Benzole, Pure, 
90 p.c., 50 p.c. and 30 p.c. 
Toluol, 


Nyrol. Rosolic Acid. 

Refined Naphtha (Rubber Sol- Refined Naphthaline 
vent). Anthracene. 

Nitro Benzole. Alizarine. 


Oil of Myrbane. 
Aniline, Pure. 
se)” ‘Com: 


Aq. Ammonia, 20°. 
Nitrate Ammonia, 
Cyanide of Potas- 


sium. 
Toluidine. Acetic Acid, Refined 
Carbolic Acid, Dry and Solid. Creosote. 
Se “Nos. 4 and 5. 
sy “Crude, 90 per cent., 60 per cent. and 
40 per cent. 


Disinfecting Powder, 20 per cent. Carbolic Acid. 


COLORIFIC! su seaiase 


Boswell & Warner’s Colorific for the Hair. 
All Druggists. Depot, 9 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
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RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


_ For Sale byW. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
ton Street, N.Y. 


Mead’s Infallible Pile Cure. 


Consisting of a powder for internal use and an 
ointment for external application, pronounced by 
all intelligent physicians, the only radical cure yet 
offered to the public. 

Price $1.00 per single package, or $8.00 per dozen. 
Special rates given for larger quantities. Can be 
had of the leading wholesale drug houses. 


MOORE & FINCH, Proprietors, 
338 Hudson St., N. Y. 


ee 
PRESCRIPTION BLANKS. 
To Druggists and Publishers of Medical Books; 


In answer to the general demand for more pre- 
cision in the Records of Physicians, { have the 
honor to inform you that the price of my 


Prescription and Clinic Record 


andof my Bedside Notes is: 
For One Hundred copies of each....... $25 00 
Per Hundred (additional). .............. 20 00 
PEDO GANGAL) dis wic- ais Sects ois S yeh doidve 150 00 
They retail readily for................-.- 35 


This price gives you the right to occupy one in- 
side page of the PRescRIPTION AND CLINIC REcorD, 
or the half of the back cover of the BrErDsIDE 
Nores, with your own advertisement; for which 
you are ouly charged its type-setting or stereotype. 
More pages and other changes as per agreement. 

Send 33 cents for sample. 


EDWARD SEGUIN, M.D., 41 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


For sale in any quantity by JoHN NerwrTon, 36 
Beekman St. 


Carbolic Acid. 


PAGE, KIDDER & FLETCHER 


Distillers of 


Coal Tar & Refiners of Coal Tar Products, 


1OWARREN ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufacture the following grades of Carbolic Acid, 
which they offer to the trade at greatly reduced prices: 


CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID, 

10 per cent, CAK#OLIC ACID, 

30 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID, 

60 per cent, CARBOLIC ACID, 

76 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID, 

845 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID, 
Also, their colorless Saturated Solution of Carbolic 
Acid, and the powerful disinfectant prepared ac- 
cording to the formula of the New York Board of 
Health, consisting of a colorless saturated solution 
of Carbolic Acid and Sulphate of Zinc. 


To the Wholesale and Retail Draggists 
of the United States: 


35 & 37 WOOSTER STREET, 


New York, May 15th, 187%. 
GENTLEMEN : 


We have been advised that certain parties are in- 
fringing our trade-mark rights by seeking to place 
in the market imitations of our Sorr CAPSULES ; 
we would therefore warn the trade of such goods, 
and state that since introducing our Sorr CapsuLEs 
in 1865, we have advertised and characterized our 
medicines under that name, and that we have the 
exclusive right to use the trade-mark ‘‘SOFT 
- RR 


OGAPSULES,” according to law. 


Therefore, we hereby give notice that we shall 

punish promptly, and to the full extent of the law, 

-any encroachments on our rights, whether such be 

of a direct or indirect natare; and whether by sell- 

ing or offering for sale any goods of that description 
bearing that name and not of our manufacture. 

_ No Sorr Capsunes are genuine unless bearing the 
signature of DUNDAS Dick & Co. on each box. 


Yours, very respectfully, 


DUNDAS DICK & CO. 


DUNDAS DICK & CO.’S 


SOFT CAPSULES. 


Highest Prize Medal and Diploma awarded by the 
U. 8. Centennial Commission. 


NET TRADE PRICE LIST. 


Per Doz. 
CASTOR OIL.........0...0...........--$4000 
LUIS AD goa 0 7 4.00 


COD LIVER OIL, with Iodide of Iron. ae 


BALSAM OF COPAIBA............. 0 
CUPATIBA, with Oil Cubebs............. 6.0U 
MATAICO, Cubebs and Copaiba...... ... .00 


a 
OLL OF SANDAL-W0OOD (Docuta), 14.60 
4.0 


OIL OF TURPENTINE........ .... -00 
OLL OF MALE FERN, with Kamala. 5.00 
NOMWEGIAN TAR ................. 4.00 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


Gray’s American Capsules 


(IN METALLIC BOXES). 
Per Doz. 


Oil of Sandal-Wood (West Indian).. $9.00 
BALSAM OF COPAIBA............ 3.00 
COPAIBA, with Oil of Cubebs........... 4.00 


MATICO INJECTION... .$7.00 Per Doz. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


There are no similar goods to our manufacture in 
this country. All genuine SOF CAPSULES bear 
the signature of DUNDAs Diox & Co. on each box. 


New York, June 1st, 1877. 


COLGATE & CO.’S. 


TOILET WATERS 


0 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


In boxes of half dozen 
bottles, 


Two bottles of each perfume. 


A salable assortment for druggists. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


Notes and Queries. 


Noticre.—IJt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


W. M. S. (Danville, Ky.).—The following, offici- 
nal inthe former London Pharmacopeia, is proba- 
bly the formula desired: 


CoMPOUND TINCTURE OF RHUBARB. 


Rhubarb root, cut............ 2 ounces, 
Licorice root, bruised ...... 4 drachms. 
Ginger’ ents. ccpcias yan 000 2 We 
Spanish safiron). saispre sm sistdews 2 of 

Wiatehott cet temale oie c.c aaie das 12 fluid ounces. 
Alcohol, sp. gr. 0°920......... 20"Tee ss 


Prepire by maceration or percolation. 

L. G. (New Orleans, La ).--In your communica- 
tion received last April—we have it now before us— 
no reference is made to the certificate of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. As a rule, 
itis better to address queries relating to the Asso- 
ciation to the permanent Secretary, John M. Maisch 
145 North Tenth street, Philadelphia. 


H. M. 8S. (Zanesville, O.)\—Ditssotyina GouLp IN 
Aqua Reata. The cause of your ill-success in dis- 
solving fourteen carat gold appears to be that you 
tried the operation without applying heat. Like 
other metals, gold is apt to assume peculiar atomic 
or electric conditions not very well understood, that 
protect it, toa certain extent, from the action of its 
ordinary solvents. In all cases, however, the metal 
is always dissolved by nitromuriatic acid when heat 
is applied. 


Soap LiInIMENT.—In compliance with a request 
made some time since by a correspondent, two of 
our readers communicate their experience with the 
officinal formula. Z. H. 7. (Augusta, Me.) writes 
that the liniment made in accordance with the Dis- 
pensatory is a homely, coagulatiag mixture, unless 
kept at a relatively high temperature. He has 
adopted the following formula: Instead of two 
pints of alcohol and four ounces of water, as direct- 
ed by the U. S. D. [Norn. The latest revision of the 
Pharmacopeia orders two pints of alcohol and six 
ounces of water.—Ed. D. C.], he uses twenty ounces 
of alcohol and sixteen ounces of water, and thus 
obtains a handsome, non-coagulating, transparent 
mixture. 

A. C. W. (Washington, D. C.) says he has made 
the liniment without heat since last summer, and 
thinks that it holds better in solution than when 
made with heat. A short time since, he used mixed 
soap, but the liniment did not seem to hold in solu- 
tion so well as when made with white soap. So he 
thinks none but the best white soap should be used. 
The other soap was very impure; foreign matters, 
which he thinks were red bole or oxide of iron, 
weighed as much as from one-sixteenth to one- 
eighth of the whole. If is not our intention to 
criticise our correspondents’ letters, but we shall 
call attention to the fact that they live in very dif- 
ferent climates, and that the same soap liniment may 
keep well all the year round in Washington, and 
yet remain coagulated in Augusta, Me., during the 
greater part of the winter. 


SHoutp Saticytic Aer BE DissoLveD, when 
the prescription is silent in that respect? Such is the 


half pint | 


query made by @. A. L. (Chicago, Ill.), who, about 
this time last year, becume involved in a contro- 
verey with physicians in regard to the propriety of 
adding acid to solutions of sulphute of quinia when 
no solvent is prescribed, Our correspondent then 
contended that the alkaloidal salt shduld not be dis- 
solved unless it is so ordered by the physician. 
This time, true to his principle, having a prescrip- 
tion composed of salicylic acid, chlorate of potassa, 
and water to prepare, he dispensed it precisely as 
written, without addition. The result was that the 
doctor sent his patient to another drug store to have 
the prescription filled. The mixture there prepared 
did contain salicylic acid, as was proved by testing, 
but had the appearance of syrup of orange peel; of 
course, one of the solvents of the acid had been 
added. In regard to the query itself,we can only make 
the answer we gave when sulphate of quinia was 
under discussion. It is that, although no rule can 
apply to all cases, it is preferable to dissolve the salt, 
as by most doctors such course is expected. To be 
sure, there are exceptions, as, for instance, when 
the quinia is ordered with licorice, or compound 
taraxacum, or when the physician is known to de- 
sire the sulphate to remain undissolved. It is, in fact, 
a question left to the judgment of the druggist to 
decide according to each individual case. The same 
may be said of salicylic acid, with this difference, 
that while sulphate of quinia can easily be taken 
when suspended in a liquid, salicylic acid, owing to 
its irritating effect on the throat, is very unpleasant 
to swallow, unless wrapped up in wafer-paper or in 
some manner dissolved. 


G. L. R. (Ashtabula, 0.).— 
FLAvortine EXTRACT OF STRAWBERRY. 


Nitric ether vce ce ciscac--1- 1 fluid ounce. 
Acetic ether:.-.. pr---...- 0 | OUNCER. 
FOrmic ether... -carcace +e. tT ** oulice: 
Butyric ether... ...... .... 5 “* ‘ounces: 
Salicylate of methyl........ 1 ‘* ounce. 
Acetate of amyl.... ....... 3 “ ounces, 
Butyrate of amyl. ......... 2 “ =F 
Glycerineineccaustsen ee. oe akin ef 
Alooholteser serecacancts LOOT S i 
FLAVORING EXTRACT OF ORANGE. 
Fresh oil of orange............... 2 ounces. 
Fresh orange peel..............-- 4g ks 
Alcohol Spas as a saassetes st 2 pints. 


D. W. N. (Chambersburg, Pa.).—Syrup oFr PxHos- 
PHATES OF IRON, QuINIA, AND STRYOCHNTIA. Your 
formula is correct, but your syrupy phosphoric 
acid is probably impure. The pure acid affords no 
precipitate with the officinal tincture of chloride of 
iron. The precipitate formed in your syrup consists 
chiefly of phosphate of iron, with perhaps some 
phosphate of quinia, which can be recovered by 
washing the precipitate previously dried, with 
strong alcohol. 


Some Past Queries ANSWERED.—G. G@. C. S. 
(Washington, D. C.) writes; “(1.) I think you 
might have answered your correspondent who 
wished to know what MreTaLiorvm is, by saying 
that it means ‘of metals ’—the genitive case, plural, 
of metallum.”’ [Notr. Our correspondent was prob- 
ably quite aware of that, although it must be ad- 
mitted that his query was worded in such a way as 
to be answered in that “Handy Andy” fashion.] 
‘‘T have no doubt, as you suggest, that the name is 
incomplete, and that, if written in full, it would have 
beer. Pilule metallorum et amarum (amarorum ?) 
The formula for making these pills, I think, is local 


here. Each pill contains the following ingre- 
dients : 
Sulphate of quinia....... ...-. 1 grain. 
Iron by hydrogen............-. 1 + 
Strychnia, arsenious acid, of 
DAC a. aameeels se sigin coe, se 5 eis 


The pills are frequently prescribed by some of our 
best physicians. (2.) In reply to the query of 
Ww. A. S., I would say that I do not believe that 
CAMPHORATED Ott will BECOME RANCID if the oil is 
pure, fresh, and of the best quality. The oils often 
used for this purpose will not come up to this stand- 
ard, I think. It was the experience of the late 
Francis Gaither, of this city, that the presence of 
camphor in a closet where ointments were kept 
would, for a considerable time, prevent them from 
becoming rancid.” 


A PRESCRIPTION TO BE JUDGED.—N. (Bayou Sara, 
La.) desires to haye our opinion on the following 
prescription: 


Sulphate of iron, powdered,. ... 1 drachm. 


INItEICACIO he oe fe cee eee sae | aS 

PWV RECTIRME ei bee se ecw ctelaaieicaan as 4 drachms. 
Cinnamon water.... ...-...... 8 ounces. 
Sulphate of quinia.............. 1 drachm. 


Citrate of potassa.... 2drachms, 

Mix. One tablespoonful three times a day. 

The prescription, we believe, can be made a very 
inelegant preparation or just the contrary, according 
to the manipulation. If the ingredients are simply 
mixed together in the order prescribed, a very un- 
attractive mixture will be the result. But the fol- 
lowing modus operandi will produce quite'an elegant 
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preparation. Dissolve the sulphate in water, bring 
the solution—in a glass or porcelain vessel—to 
nearly the boiling point, and add the nitric acid by 
small portions; continue the heat till nitrous fumes 
are no longer evolved; then, withdraw from the fire, 
replace the water lost by evaporation, and add, first, 
the sulphate of quinia; next, the cinnamon water, 
and, lastly, the citrate of potassa. The result will be 
a bright, green, transparent mixture, having scarcely 
any ferruginous taste. The iron will be there in the 
form of one of the Vasfeless Iron Combinalions de 
scribed in Tur Druaaists’ CrrcuLaAr of May, 1873, 
page 89. 

D, HI, (Ottawa, Canada).—SRvIMENT IN FLUID 
Extract or Corton Root Bark. We know of no 
method that will prevent the fluid extract from pre- 
cipitating on being kept. Perhaps our readers may 
know of something to suggest, but we have for the 
present great doubts in regard to the possibility of 
remedying the imperfection. 


MANIPULATION SuaaEstED.—7’. L. (New York), in 
answer to a query proposed in our May number, by a 
correspondent from West Virginia, recommends a 
modus operandi that will obviate the difficulty com- 
plained of. The query was in relation to a prescrip- 
tion consisting of bisulphate of quinia, sulphate of 
strychnia, pyrophosphate of iron, diluted phosphoric 
acid, and syrup of ginger. The manipulation rec- 
ommended is the following: Dissolve the pyro- 
phosphate in three times its weight of water, add 
the strychnia previously dissolved, and shake them 
well with the syrup of ginger; then, add the quinia 
and the phosphoric acid, and the result will bea 
wine-colored, emulsion-like mixture. It will retain 
its color and appearance for a long time, if dispensed 
in a dark-colored bottle. Our informant further 
recommends the use of glacial phosphoric acid for 
preparing the dilute acid, but for reasons more than 
once expressed, we think his advice had better not 
be followed, so far as this part of the process is con- 
cerned. 


W. R. J. (Philadelphia).—(1.) We cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend processes differing from those of 
the Pharmacopeeia; the officinal directions for 
opium, and other poisonous preparations, should 
not be tampered with on any account. (2.) A Syrup 
oF Irrcac that can be kept without change, is some- 
thing that, we believe, has never been seen; this re- 
mark applies, of course, to the ordinary store dis- 
pensing bottle, not to a syrup bottled in some 
special manner. The»best way is to prepare it in 
measure as it is wanted, by mixing with simple 
syrup the fluid extract freed from resin. (38.) A good 
formula for New ORLEANS MEAD is given elsewhere 
in the present number, but we cannot supply you 
with the private receipts of manufacturers. This 
also answers the query of W. A. Z. (Kokomo, Ind.). 


J. B. H, (Covington, Tenn.).—(1.) HYDROBROMATE 
OF QurNtA can be made by saturating hydrobromic 
acid with recently precipitated quinia. Another 
method, more expensive but better adapted to the 
means of druggists, is the following: 

Sulphate of quinia .............. 13°6 grains. 
Bromide of potassium .... .....11°7 


Dissolve the quinia in one fluid ounce of warm 
alcohol, and the bromide in one fluid drachm of 
water. Mix the solution, filter, add to the filtrate 
two fluid ounces of water, evaporate and crystallize. 
The salt is soluble in about fifty times its weight of 
water at 70° Fah. 


(2.) BEHYDROBROMATE OF QUINTA! 


Sulphate of quinia.............. 
Bromide of potassium 
Dilute sulphuric acid, U. 8. P...35 drops. 


Dissolve the sulphate of quinia in balf a fluid 
ounce of water, to which the acid has previously 
been added, and the bromide of potassium in one 
fluid drachm of water. Mix the solutions; add one 
fluid ounce of alcohol; filter from the precipitate, 
evaporate the filtrate to six drachms and crystal- 
lize. One hundred parts of water at 70° Fah. take 
up 38°% parts of the salt, 


J.S. (New Orleans, La.).—VioLET INK FOR RUB- 
BER STAMPS: 


Aniline violet ........--.... 2 to 4 drachms. 


AICoHOMG ase .<sh- .15 ounces. 
GIYCETING In. ee ee eka! 15 * 
Dissolve. The solution is poured on the cushion 


and rubbed with a brush. 


J. G. W. (Utica, N. Y.).—(1.) The 
warded is a fraud of the ‘‘Sands of Life ’’ descrip- 
tion. The articles prescribed in pseudo Latin have 
no existence, no druggist knows them, and the pa- 
tient is expected to procure the medicine from the 
disinterested (?) philanthropist, who is willing to 
supply them at the moderate rate of three or four 
dollars the four-ounce bottle. (2.) To “CAN” VE@- 
ETABLES. The process was described. in THE 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLaR of last October, page 173, 


recipe for- 


; 


We 
Ah 
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J. F. (New York).—Your query has been asked 
several times without avail. A Ligurp SHoE Pot- 
isH that would possess all the qualities enumerated, 
would in a few years make the manufacturer rich. 


G, F. (New York).—(1.) As a Carpouric Acip Ornt- 
MENT is officinal in the United States Pharmaco- 
peia, it is not likely that any valid patent can cover 
the use of carbolic acid in any salve you may wish 
to manufacture. You must only take care not to in- 
fringe on trade marks already registered or acquired. 
(2.) Benzine is probably the best and cheapest ma- 
terial to remove ordinary Grease Sports from cloth- 
ing. See also Tat Drueatsts’ CrrcuLAR of March, 
page 59. 

A, R. (Peoria, Il.).—(1.) The following is said to 
be a good formula: 


New Orveans MEAD. 


Sarsaparilla root, contused ....... 8 ounces. 


Licorice, 4 oe A se Be 
Cassia bark, oe Oe ee eas ahs 
Cloves, a A APE pir "SE 
Coriander seed, ss, ar ‘am <* 
Ginger, is ah isle 


Boil for fifteen minutes in eight gallons of water; 
let it stand until cold, or for several hours, to settle 
down. Then strain through flannel, and add to it, 
in the fountain: 


SSSR IED letra isin a ntote in eaiele, aforeretree ise 12 pints. 
HONEY, Wie ancles » face eh oe See eet eet 
Tincture of ginger............... 4 ounces. 
Solution of citric avid............ 4 *s 


Add water enough to complete ten gallons, and 
charge with gas. 

(2.) Necrar Syrup or NECTARINE, and (3.) Grn- 
GER ALE. The formule were given in the last num- 
ber, pages 81 and 90. 


S. (Cincinnati, O.).—In the absence of an authori- 
tative formula, the following might be dispensed: 


ELIXIR OF PEPSIN, QUINIA, AND STRYCHNIA. 


Saccharated pepsin.............. 256 grains. 
Orange flower water. ............ 6 ounces. 
Alcohol. . Bi 
Viator ty acre ohare iners "ot oie pe a 
GIVCEXING secrets a. decane «ce 

BYSBU MOT PACH 25 no cod ctee ee: Zores 
Dag Sei DG a pee eee eles 1 grain. 
Sulphate of quinia............... 64 grains, 


Citric acid, sufficient. Dissolve and mix. 

Hach fluid ounce contains 16 grains of pepsin, 4 
grains of quinia, and one-sixteenth of a grain of 
strychnia. The dose for an adult would bea tea- 
spoonful, 


L. S. & Fils (Vernon, France).—(1.) The Srovz 
BLAcKINe used in this country is sold in powder and 
in cakes. The powder is simply graphite, or black 
lead, purified in the usual manner. The cakes are 
made, we believe, by ymoistening the powder with 
oil of turpentine mixed with some ordinary turpen- 
tine to render it adhesive, and subjecting the whole 
to strong pressure in appropriate moulds. (2.) The 
PLATE PowDERs which are sold in the United 
States under so many fanciful names for cleaning 
silver and plated ware, are composed in whole or in 
part of an infusorial earth found in many different 
parts of the country. Like tripoli and rotten-stone, 
the earth consists almost entirely of silica forming 
the skeletons of long extinct microscopic animals, 
The color of the material, as well as its lightness, 
varies in the different deposits. Of course the 
lightest, both in color and in density, is the most 
esteemed. 


J. P. L. (Baltimore, Md.).—There is no perfectly 
reliable chemical test for the Purrry or Cop Liver 
Om. A characteristic reaction is that of sulphuric 
acid, which, on being added to the oil on a porce- 
lain plate, causes a centrifugal movement in the 
liquid, and gives rise to a rich violet color, soon 
passing into yellowish or brownish red. But this 
test is not an indication of purity, for the same col- 
oration may be observed in cod liver oil purposely 
adulterated with twenty-five or thirty per cent. of 
lard oil. The color or point of congelation are no 
surer guides, as they greatly vary according to the 
season or mode of preparing the oil. The most re- 
liable tests are the specific gravity, given as from 
0°915 to 0 919 at 72° Fah., and the sensible properties 
of odor and taste. 


A. S. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.).—(1.) The Saricyzic 
ACID now used is almost exclusively obtained from 
carbolic acid by Kolbe’s process, which substan- 
tially consists in passing a stream of carbonic acid 
over carbolate of soda heated in a metal retort. The 
temperature 1s allowed to gradually rise from 212° 
to 356° F., when carbolic acid bezins to distil over. 
Finally, the temperature being raised to 428°—482° 
F., carbolic acid no longer passes, and the retort 
contains salycilate of soda, from which salicylic 
acid is separated and purified. (2.) CRoron CHLORAL 
is produced by the action of dry chlorine gas on 


pure aldehyde, and afterwards purified by~ frac- 
tional distillation. It is then hydrated in the same 
manner as ordinary chloral. Hydrated croton 
chloral, which is always the substance meant when 
croton chloral js spoken of in medicine, is, when 
pure, obtained in the shape of white silvery crys- 
tals, with a sweetish melon flavor, that melt at 172° 
F. It differs from ordinary chloral by being almost 
insoluble in cold water and in chloroform. It is 
more soluble in hot water, and glycerine increases 
its degree of solubility. Its medical properties 
have more than once been described in THE Drua- 
GIsTs’ CiRcuLAR. The last article on the subject 
was in the May number, page 86. 


J. M. (Jackson, Mich.).—Soap Maxine. It is im- 
possible, in the limited space at our disposal, to 
give you, as you request, full explanations as to the 
method of making hard soaps, together with a de- 
scription of the various changes occurring during 
the operation, etc. We can only advise you to pro- 
cure some regular treatise on the art which appears 
to interest you. Among these may be mentioned, 
Ott, on Soap and Candles, price $2.50, and Dus- 
sauce’s General Treatise onthe manufacture of all 
kinds of soaps, price $12.00. Either or both of 
these works can be obtained at publisher’s price 
from JoHN Newron, 36 Beekman Street. 


A REACTION TO BE EXPLAINED—W. R. N. 
(Baltimore, Md.) writes: ‘*Can you tell me why 
subcarbonate of bismuth mixed with bicarbonate of 
potassa, bromide of potassium, tincture of ginger 
and water, blows the cork out of the bottle, and un- 
less the cork is left loose will break the bottle?” 
In answer we Can only say that we have no explana- 
tion to offer, if all the substances mentioned are 
pure and such as represented. Should subnitrate 
of bismuth, however, prove to have been substituted, 
in whole or in part, for the subcarbonate, the case 
would be different, and the evolution of gas easily 
understood. The purity of the subcarbonate of 
bismuth should be tested before going any further 
in search of an explanation. 

AupHA. (1.) Your query is published elsewhere, 
with other information asked of our correspondents. 
(2.) A Tontc MasticatTory. ‘‘ What would be the 
result of chewing the following preparation three or 
four times a day, swallowing the saliva: One part 
of magnolia bark, one of Jamaica ginger, one of 
coca leaf, and three parts of gentian?’’ The effects, 
it is to be supposed, would be those of the com- 
ponent parts; that is, of an aromatic bitter tonic. 
But, as the combination may sensibly modify the 
individual properties of the separate ingredients, 
it would be well to experimentally observe the 
medical effects of the compound. (3.) The compo- 
sition of the proprietary article named is unknown 
tous. (4.) “* What is your opinion of the following 
formula fora LINIMENT? Are there any objection- 
able ingredients? Would the cosmoline combine 
with the alcohol and ammonia?’’ 


Alcohol, 95 per cent............ 2 pints. 
COSMOMMO Ss tiraccs0 ws cameences 1 pound. 
Pa oles Fe arava esteem sone 8 ounces. 
Fluid extract of witch hazel....4 ‘ 

ee arnicay..... .- 4 
Strong ammonia........... Pi wa: 
Gum. camphor 2.3) 77.%. h<2- 2 
Todine: «ess. een ahem 1 drachm. 
Carbolic acid Foes teas . 4 drachms, 


Oils of lavender, rosemary, 
wormwood, hemlock, lobelia 
and sassafras, of each........ 

Mix together, 


4 drachms. 


{ANswerR.—The formula appears to be unneces- 
sarily complicated, unless it is constructed accord- 
ing to the theory that the more numerous the in- 
gredients, the greater will be the variety of com- 
plaints the liniment will cure. The cosmoline, be- 
ing a variety of paraftine, scarcely combines with 
anything, but with proper manipulation, it may be 
possible to keep it suspended in the liquid by the 
help of the soapy combination of the ammonia 
with the palm oil. Without direct experimenting, 
it is difficult to say more in regard to so complex a 
mixture. | 


J. B. 8. (New York).—The substance described 
is probably blue litmus 1n cakes, and the label is 
meant toread Bezetta CarRuLeA. The nature of 
the article can be easily ascertained by simple 
chemical tests—a more satisfactory proceeding than 
to trust to badly-written labels. If of good quality, 
the product is of some yalue. 


H. H. (Booneville, Mo.).—CELLULOID, it is said, is 
made from gun cotton, reduced to a pulp and sub- 
jected to powerful pressure. The process, we be- 
lieve, is but imperfectly known, but perhaps some 
of our readers can supply further information. 


H, (Kellogg, lowa.).—‘‘ Sponges Tosta.” All the 
circumstances of the case being duly considered, we 
incline to the opinion that the substance in question 
must be the Spongia usta of the Dispensatory, or 
some preparation of it. Yet, in the hope of obtain- 
ing from our readers some clue to the nature of the 
article, we publish your query: ‘‘ What is Sponga 


Tosta (or Fosta)? Itis not the Spongia Usta of the 
United States Dispensatory. It is wanted to give to 
thick-winded horses. The prescription comes from 
a book of receipts on horse taming and doctoring. 
It is liquid, and is directed to be alternated with 
Fowler’s Solution.” 

C. B. (Cincinnati, O.).—The latest edition of the 
GERMAN PHARMACOP@IA was Officially issued in 
Berlin, on the first of June, 1872. The latest revision 
of the AusTRIAN PHARMACOPGIA Was issued, we 
believe, in January, 1876. 


FS. (Ashgrove, Ill.).—(1.) BuuE Lirmus Paper 
ismade by steeping unsized white paper in tincture 
of litmus and dryingit by exposure to the air. Rrep 
Lirmus Paper is unsized white paper steeped in 
tincture of litmus, which has been previously red- 
dened by the addition of a very minute quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and dried by exposure to the air. 
TINCTURE OF Litmus is made as follows: 


Litmus in powder......... 1 ounce. 
Diluted alcohol............ 10 fluid ounces. 


Macerate for two days in a closed vessel, and filter. 

(2.) We are not acquainted with the private form- 
ule of manufacturers. (3.) To CLEAN MEERSCHAUM 
Prees. The usual method is to boil them in bees- 
wax. (4.) Your other queries have been answered 
in Tur Drvueetsts’ CrrcuLar within afew months. 
As you are a subscriber, you can readily find the 
article by consulting the table of contents of each 
month. 


A, L. S. (Suffield, Conn.), and G. S. (Philadelphia). 
—The preparations which are the object of your 
queries are unknown to us, and their formule very 
likely are kept secret. 


O. 8. (Nashville, Tenn.).—Dosz oF CHLORAL FOR 
A CuILp. Seventeen and a half grains of hydrate 
of chloral repeated every two hours may be said to 
bea full dose fora child six years old; but, con- 
sidering that adults can take as much as 120 grains 
of it, and that the medicine is probably to be dis- 
continued as soun asa certain result is obtamed, 
the quantity can scarcely be regarded as positively 
excessive. Yet, it must be confessed, the prescrip- 
tion is an unpleasant one for the druggist who is 
called upon to dispense it. 


J. E. (Franklin, Pa.).—It is scarcely a fair ques- 
tion to ask us to express an opinion as to the com- 
parative merits of different colleges of pharmacy. 
We have no means of judging them, and no right 
or inclination to discriminate between them. 


7. S. (Philadelphia).—(1.) The same means em- 
ployed for securing the adherence of labels to tin 
will answer for Pasting PAPER ON VARNISHED 
Woop, (2.) The Medical News and Library is still 
published in your city by Blanchard & Lea, and is 
one of our most appreciated exchanges. 


L. D. C. (Harrodsburg, Ky.).—The following was 
formerly officinal in the older United States and 
Dublin Pharmacopeias: 


CAMPHOR JULEP. 


Camphorece pss. uo se ince i scruple. 
DURE. Nass ven tizena ae ch cache 4 drachme, 
Water eiiciten. cs eben, ance 16 fluid ounces, 


Mix and strain through linen. The resulting prep- 
aration is substantially the same as the camphor 
water of the present Pharmacopeeia; it is only some- 
what weaker than the more modern formula, 


Subscriber (Cincinnati, O.).—(1.) Old formularies 
have the following: 
CoMPoUND ELECTUARY OF Myrrui. 


Catechu, powdered............. 4 drachms. 
Calamus, dete” Fe ee ere, rie ie 
Myrrh, SE eo cee tee 2 de 


Oil of cloves........ ett setae 48 drops. ~ 

Honey of roses, sufficient or.... 2 ounces. 
Mix. The electuary is probably very similar to, if 
not identical with, the preparation of the same 
name alluded to in the formula for Warburg’s Fever 
Tincture. (2) Your complaint, that Tur CircuLaR 
found it inexpedient to publish the formula of Con- 
fectio Damocratis, is not well grounded, for the re- 
ceipt was given in full in April, 1876, page 71. 


J. A, W. (Allentown, Pa.).—Compounpn SPirit oF 
Baum is a carminative long known and yery popu- 
lar on the Continent of Europe. It enters also into 
the composition of various Cologne waters. The 
following is the formula officinal in the French 
Codex : 

ALCOOLAT DE MELISSE. 
Eau des Carmes. 
Fresh balm, in flower.... 1114 ounces. 


J weINON TING: 5. eases 35 drachms. 
Ceylon cinnamon........ 1 ounce. 
OV Girish ss otter as oe 1 Ppa! 
INUUMGE.-. . pean nek ome aS 
Coriander: 23. -fogkcce «cs 4 drachms. 
European angelica root. 4 oe 
Alcohol of 80°....... .... 621% ounces. (weight). 


Cut the fresh balm and the lemon rind, reduce 


the other substances to a coarse powder; and ma- 
cerate the whole for four days with the alcohol, and 
distil off, on a water bath, all the spirituous liquor, 
The German Pharmacopeeia gives for the same pre- 
paration a formula very similar and probably as 
good, although angelica root is left out, and the 
proportions of the other ingredients are somewhat 
different. But since you need the spirit of balm for 
a French preparation, you must of course follow the 
directions of the Paris Codex. 

H. P. P. (Claremont, Minn.).—(1.) SouutTion ov 
MURIATE OF TiN. In one pint of water dissolye 
eight ounces of the crystallized chloride of tin 
(known in commerce as tin crystals), adding, if 
necessary, Some muriatic acid to clear the solution, 
(2.) CHEmIc Buus, like the preceding preparation, 
is best made from the manufactured salt. Saturate 
the sulphate of indigo of commerce with acetate of 
potassa or soda; collect the resulting precipitate on 
a filter, and wash it with a dilute solution of the 
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same acetate, till the liquid that runs through be- { 


gins to turn blue. Then wash the precipitate with 
alcohol to remove the acetate, dry and keep in 
closed bottles. The salt forms a copper-colored 
mass, yielding a blue powder, it is deliquescent, 
soluble in 140 parts of cold water, and in a much 
smaller quantity of hot water; one part gives an 
appreciable blue color to five hundred thousand 
parts of water. Although there is some confusion 
in names, we believe in commerce the term 
chemic blue is applied to the solution, while the salt 
itself is known as precipitated indigo, soluble indigo, 
or solid blue. (3.) We cannot answer your query 
unless you give more particulars in regard to the 
nature and uses of the MapDER CompouND in ques- 
tion, 
H. (Memphis, Tenn.j.—LimE JuickE AND GLyY- 

CERINE. 

Lime or lemon juice............. 1 pint. 

Rose water... 4. gaaach bee ee 4 ounces. 


se 


“ 


Glycerine, d..) acme ate sea bn PY 

Olliof lemonezi42Mh G8 Res. wees 1 drachm., 
Heat the lemon juice in a porcelain capsule to near 
the boiling point. To the liquid add gradually the 
rose water, the elder flower water and the alcohol. 
Mix well together, and.after twenty-four hours’ re- 
pose, filter the liquor through paper, and add to it 
the glycerine; and lastly, the oil of lemon dissolved 
inasmall quantity of alcohol. The liquid should 


be somewhat milky, but free from sediment or | 


coarse floating particles. 


J. H. M. (Cambridgeport, Mass.).—To Diseu1se 


THE BITTERNESS OF SULPHATE OF MA@NneEsiA. A 
good way is to administer the salt in carbonic acid 
water sweetened with lemon or orange syrup. 
substitute for citrate of magnesia, printed in Tug 
Drueeists’ CrrouLAr for May, page 84, is substan- 
tially the same preparation, only perhaps more 
convenient to dispense. It is no @oubt an improve- 
ment on the plain watery solution of the salt, but 
we are not quite ready to indorse the statement of 
the writer, that the bitter taste of magnesia is en- 
tirely absent. 


W. & C. (Tennessee) favor us with a formula quite 
popular with several physicians of their city, in in- 
fantile cholera and bowel complaints, so frequent 
during the summer months with the little ones. 
Our correspondents hope that it may answer a query 
lately asked by a Baliimore subscriber. Unfortu- 
nately, the receipt forwarded evidently contains a 
mistake, owing, in all probability, to that most fre- 
quent source of errors, the confusion of ounce with 
drachm signs. As their formula reads, the mixture 
would contain for each teaspoonful—the given dose 
—six grains each of rhubarb and bicarbonate of po- 
tassa. The first is, of course, too much fora child 
suffering from bowel complaint, and the second is a 
great deal more than can be held in solution by an 
alcoholic menstruum of the strengh indicated. The 
formula, corrected, becomes identical with that of 
the NEUTRALIZING CORDIAL noticed in Tur Drue- 
gists’ CIRCULAR of March, 1877, page 57, with the 
only difference that bicarbonate of potassa is sub- 
stituted for the carbonate of the same alkali. 


A. S. (Chicago, Iil.).—Honry ann Oak BARK. 
No ‘‘ fermentation” can take place between the 
tannic or gallic acid of the bark and the fruit sugar 
of the honey, at least in the usual sense attached to 
the word fermentation. Buta mixture like yours, 
containing one ounce of honey and six ounces of a 
decoction of rose leaves and oak bark, is very liable 
to undergo the alcoholic fermentation. The change 
would be promoted, not by the tannic or gallic acid, 
but by the nitrogeneous vegetable matters, which 


are very apt to act as ferments. ¢ 


C.S. A. (Cleveland, 0.).—Hyprosromic Aci. A 
good working formula for making the acid was 
given in the last number of Tur Druaeists’ CrR- 
CULAR, which appeared since your query was re- 
ceived. We believe the article answers all your 
questions, and throws on the subject the light you 
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were seeking. The addition of hydrobromic acid to 
a solution of bromide of sodium must not be com- 
pared to the addition of free iodine to an alkaline 
jodide. No bromine is set free by the operation. 
The result is the same as when hydrochloric acid 
is added to a solution of chloride of sodium, in 
which case, as you are no doubt aware, no chemi- 
\ eal change occurs and no chlorine is liberated. 
} 


A. A. H. (Nashua, N. H.).—The mode of applying 
Bronze Powpers is described in Tor Drueaists’ 
CmevLar for February, page 43. 


| 
) 


} 
| 
| 
: 


C. H. 8. (Salem, Mass.) can find the method of 
making Lanets ADHERE TO TrN in the February 
number, page 41. 


A. P. (Cleveland, O.).—NierosinE INK. The re- 
ceipts given in Tae Druaeists’ CrrcuLaR of Feb- 
} ruary, 1876, and March, 1877, pages 48 and 57, are as 
good as they are represented. We have tried them 
both and found them satisfactory. To be sure, the 
ink is not perfect, and is not adapted to all pur- 
poses; butif the fluid you made, according to di- 
re:tions, is so pale that it scarcely leaves any mark 
on the paper, the fault lies with the chemical alone. 
| Yet nigrosine is neither scarce nor expensive. 

} 
| Bismuth (Frederick, Md.).— TRISNITRATE OF 
| BiswurH was, in the eleventh edition of the Dispen- 
satory, given as a synonyin for subnitrate of bis- 
muth, we suppose, because it is a salt of the ter- 
oxide of bismuth. For further explanation we beg 
/to refer you to THe Druaeists’ CrrcuLar for 
' August, 1876, page 141. 


' 


A. H. (Troy, N. ¥Y.).—(1.) lopipE Amp BromIpE 
or Catcrum. When iodine and bromine are added 
to an excess of hydrated lime, the result is not 
jodide and bromide of calcium, but a combination 
corresponding to chloride of lime, which probably 
becomes eventually a mixture of iodide, iodate, 
promide and bromate of the base. As iodate of 
potassa is known to be poisonous, iodate, and per- 
haps bromate of lime, should be regarded with sus- 
picion till more is known of their properties. The 
proper manner of making the bromide and iodide of 
calcium is to first combine the metalloids with iron, 
and to addaslight excess of hydrated lime to the 
solution of the ferrous salts. The precipitate is 
washed with boiling water, and the iodide and bro- 
| mide of calcium are found in the washings. By so 
' doing, you will probably avoid the after-precipitation 
complained of. (2.) VALERIANATE OF AMMONIA can 
be made, as you suggest, from valerianate of zinc 
and carbonate of ammonia, but the process is expen- 
sive and, besides, uncertain, owing to the solubility 
of carbonate of zinc in carbonate of ammonia. The 
' best way is to saturate valerianic acid with ammonia 
/ orits carbonate. (3.) The second part of your com- 
' munication is not suitable for the columns of THE 
Drueeists’ CIRCULAR. 


X. (Seaford, Til.).—The following, originally rec- 
ommended by the celebrated John Hunter, is, we 
believe, without a superior for WHITENING THE 
TrnTH, and as a general dentifrice. We have never 
used, in forty years, any other powder : 


TootH PowDER. 


7 


Powdered cream of tartar..... 3 ounces. 
Powdered alum.... .......... 4% drachms. 
Powdered cochineal........... 4 bad 
Powdered cinnamon ......... ¥% drachm. 
Powdered sugar....,....... ... 1 ounce. 


N. C. (Pella, Iowa).—Of the paper on Perfumery 
in question, we have published all we meant to pre- 
/ sent to our readers. Only, as it was intended to be 
printed in two instalments, the introductory remarks 
were written accordingly, while somehow, the whole 
article having been set in type at once, was pub- 
lished in one number, that of March, 1877. 


D. A. L. (New Orleans, La.).—(1.) It is impossible 

to advise you without knowing what kind of electric 

} battery you are using. (2.) A formula for a good 

| Pre OryrM ENT is given elsewhere in the Noles and 
Queries of the present number. 


if 
| A Dirricutt MANTPULATION.— W. & H. (Fort Hd- 
ward, N. Y.) send the copy of a prescription which 
has been to them a source of great annoyance. The 
| physician using it copied it from a medical journal, 
and says that when properly mixed, it should be of 
the consistency of jelly. As prepared by them, it 
Separates by standing, and is not thicker than glyc- 
erine diluted with an equal amount of water. The 
question is, how should the prescription be dispensed 
80 as to form a homogeneous jelly? The following is 
the copy of the formula: 


Albumen of egg...........-00.005 1 drachm. 

Beueeaienes o> 5.8 ke, f. ...-. 4 ounces. 

Oil of peppermint.... ........... 2 “ 

OUND, co RU Sa die swa sues 1 ounce. 
» Chloroform............... Pes eae,” 


The mixture has to us a familiar look, although we 
| Cannot recollect where we have seen it mentioned. 


The manipulation, if our memory is not deceitful, 1s 
to first beat the albumen separately. Then, into a 
wide-mouth bottle provided with a good cork, meas- 
ure first the chloroform and the essential oil, and 
mix them together ; next add the collodion and the 
rhigolene, without stirring; and lastly, the albumen 
all at once ; immediately cork the bottle, and shake 
the bottle vigorously. If we are mistaken, we hope 
our readers will give us the correct manipulation. 


Querist (Ottawa, Til.). —DisHonEst GaAs Com- 
PANIES. Right or wrong, gas companies have, more 
than once, been accused of cheating their customers, 
but the mode suggested by you is quite impractica- 
ble. The principles that apply to superheated steam 
are not applicable to the gas suplied to consumers 
and measured at their residences. 


D. G. (Newark, N.J.).—The preparation mentioned 
in your letter is unknown to us, and its name, we 
suspect, incorrectly written. Elixir of dandelion 
and elixir of licorice compound are the preparations 
generally used to disguise the bitter taste of quinia. 
Their formulas have been given_in recent numbers of 
THE CIRCULAR. 


R. H. H. Urwin, Pa.). — (1.) To CLEAN AND 
BieacH ANIMAL BONES FOR ANATOMICAL PURPOSES, 
a good plan is said to be to bury them near an ant- 
hill, and afterwards to expose them fora month or 
so to sunshine in open air. (2.) The composition of 
the preparation is unknown, 


A, N. (Cincinnati, O.).—(.) Extract or Matt. 
The mode of preparing it was explained in THE 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLarR of March, 1876, page 63. (2.) 
The subject of TRISNITRATE OF BisMUTH is treated 
in anotber part of the Notes and Queries of the pres- 
ent number. 


H. B. Drown (Spartansburg, Pa.) communicates a 
new process for BLEACHING LIQUOR BLACKENED BY 
Tron. Many methods for attaining this result have 
appeared in the columns of THr Crrcuar, but this 
is different from all the others, and is claimed by 
our correspondent to succeed in cases where other 
means are unavailing. It consists in adding to the 
liquor, gelatine—dissolved in water, we presume. 
This forms a black precipitate with the tannate of 
iron, and in a few days settles to the bottom of the 
cask, leaving the liquor in its original color. 


QUINIA AND CARBONATE OF AMMONIA.—/J. W. 8, 
(Mahanoy City, Pa.) desires to know how to prepare 
the following: 


hydrogen, it is readily detected by the smell, and by 
its property of forming black precipitates in solu- 
tions of lead and silver. In the shape of sulphate, 
it is recognized by means of the salts of barium 
with which it affords a white precipitate insoluble 
in muriatic acid. (4.) The following has been pro- 
posed : 
CARBOLIC SOAP. 
Freshly prepared coco-nut oil 


BORD orice oleimte(eidiclelds «sein ai sivislaibnie 150 ounces. 
SCORE ay rican tourer Mere eica sade 10 Ms 
RAPD OLIC BOLO ceteris oxsrioraais cence 6 ae 
Caustic potassa 2 * 
OF of leMORroiesiie te wes te es bans 1 ounce, 


Melt the soap ; add to it the three last ingredients 
dissolved in the alcohol, mix well, and pour into 
moulds. (5.) CompounD FLuip ExtrRActT oF STILL- 
INGIA. The formula put into another shape would 
read as follows : 


Powdered queen’sroot............ 6 ounces. 
4 Dlue: Mags <.v0a% sactsetae 3 sd 
gs POKE TOO... 00.5 tlae es 2 ss 
sf pipsissewa ............. 3 f 
ss yellow parilla........... 2 “ 


Alcohol 60 degrees, sufficient. 

The directions, which appeared to have suffered at 
the hands of the printer, should be the following: 
Thoroughly mix the ingredients, moisten them with 
a sufliciency of the menstruum, and macerate them 
in an appropriate yessel for one week. Pack them 
firmly in a glass funnel, and add enough of the 
menstruum to make the percolate measure twenty 
fluid ounces. Evaporate this by gentle heat to six- 
teen fluid ounces. 


Student (Newcomerstown) will find the properties, 
doses, etc., of BromipE oF Quinta fully described 
in THE Druae@ists’ CrrcuLar of April, 1816, page 
73. A process for the extemporaneous preparation 
of the salt is given elsewhere in the present num- 
ber. 


J. GC. K. (Ithaca, N. Y.).—To Dis@uisE THE TASTE 
oF IopIDE OF PorassiuM, it is recommended to 
administer the salt in some aromatic syrap, like 
syrups of ginger, of sarsaparilla, or orange peel. 
Some patients prefer to take it in milk, but neither 
method can be said to completely cover the bitter 
saline taste of iodide of potassium. 


MepricAt Eratos.—In the Notes and Queries of last 
month, it was stated that, according to our impres- 
sion, a physician could honorably accept for his 


10% 


making it appear as if an attempt had been made to 
remove the ink stain. 
inal writing without reviving also the ink spot? 
am afraid to try an infusion of galls for that 
reason.”’ 


Iiow can I bring out the orig- 
I 


[Answenr.—If the first erasing has been performed 
with a steel or other scraping instrument in such a 
way as to remove both the paper and the ink on it, 
it is, of course, impossible to bring out the original 
writing, although it is easy to prove the fact of me- 
chanical abrasion, If the same ink has been used for 
both the writing and the subsequent blot, it is use- 
less to attempt to revive one without also bringing 
out the other. But in case the two inks are differ- 
ent, and that can easily be ascertained, there is 
some faint hope, owing to the behavior of different 
coloring matters with reagents. The following tests 
may be useful in your researches: A solution 
of equal parts of citric and oxalic acids in water 
readily decolors ordinary ink made from nutgalls and 
iron, but it first changes it to a tawny color; it turns 
logwood inks red, and leaves a pale indigo blue mark 
on the inks of the ‘** blue-black ” variety; nigrosine 
ink is rendered paler and somewhat blotted. Chlo- 
rine water, nitro-muriatic acid, or,the hypochlorites 
bleach all ordinary inks, but not all with the same 
readiness, or with the same intermediate colorations. 
Alcohol dissolyes out most aniline inks, except 
nigrosine; but has no effect on the other kinds. 
Should you prove that the blot and the writing are 
not with the same ink, that alone would, we pre- 
sume, be of no mean importance. It is even possi- 
ble that in such case, some of the aboye reagents 
cautiously applied may develop the two inks in dif- 
ferent colors, pale, it is true, but still distinct 
enough to be recognized. The infusion of galls may 
also be tried with advantage. Although the forego- 
ing suggestions are intended only as hints (and we 
must confess we have no great hope of success), we 
would like to hear the result of your experience, | 


G. P. G. (Hot Springs, Ark.).—The letter men- 
tioned in your communication has not been re- 
ceived. We publish your query elsewhere. Our 
correspondents may be able to supply the informa- 
tion. 

New Subscriber (Piedmont, W. Va.).—‘* BLUE. 
Buiack ” Writine Ink. The following is taken from 
our back numbers: 


Aleppo galls, bruised........... § ounces. 
Praised ClOVOs..oc55 csiscecs seca. 2 drachms. 
OOM: WRLON. soi rctic soe haces 80 ounces, 


3 ounces. 
70 minims. 


Sulphate of iron 
Sulphuric acid 


services a yearly compensation from benevolent or 
other like societies. It appears that such is not the 


PRESORIPTION. 
Carbonate of ammonia......... 2 drachms. 
Sulphate of quinia......... .....12 grains. 
Powdered acacia 2 drachms. 


PSS AVLUD > 50 on aSaNeaatensie a os 2 fl. ounces. 

Mix. In answer we would suggest the following 
procedure Mix the quinia and the gum arabic ina 
dry mortar, and add one fluid ounce of the syrup ; 
rub till the gum is dissolved and the sulphate well 
suspended. Next, powder the carbonate of am- 
monia in another mortar, mix it with the remaining 
ounce of syrup, and add it slowly to the first mix- 
ture, stirring with the pestle all the time. The re- 
sult ought to be a thick milky liquid, in which the 


quinia should be in complete suspension. 


M. (Georgetown, D. C.).—(1.) The officinal Mepr- 
CATED WATERS can be made without the interven- 
tion of carbonate of magnesia. Paper pulp, pow- 
dered silex or infusorial earth can be substituted 
with advantage, but it is impracticable in but a short 
time to saturate water with an essential oil, without 
the help of some absorbent to divide the oil and 
bring the two liquids in more intimate contact. (2.) 
Errects of CargoLtic Acip on Cats AND Does. 
Assuming the correctness of your statement that 
carbolic soap is instantaneously fatal to cats while it 
can, with impunity, be used on dogs, the fact would 


only show that either cats are more sensitive to that 
sort of poison,—for carbolic acid is a mild poison,— 
or their skin is more easily penetrated by external 
applications. There is one source of error also 
which should be taken into consideration—that is, 
the aversion of puss for water, an aversion no doubt 
well founded, since a cold bath is enough to make 
them very sick, and even to kill sometimes the 
youngest members of tne feline family. (3.) Not 
haying assisted in the preparation of the work in 
question, we are quite as much in the dark as you 
are yourself in regard to the reasons which led the 
authors to leave croton chloral out of the list of the 
medicines described in their treatise. 


L. F. M. (Mt. Lebanon, La.).—(1.) The process for 
manufacturing GLUCOSE from starch was described 
infullin Tue Drueaerists’ CrrcuLar for January, 
1877, page 20. (2.) Liquor ARsENIOI CHLORIDI is 
officinal in the United States Pharmacopeia. (3.) 


opinion of all medical associations, as we find it re- 
ported in the New York Sun that at a recent meeting 
the California State Medical Society unanimously 
declared that ‘‘the practice of making annual con- 
tracts with individuals and societies for medical at- 
tendance is not only derogatory to the dignity of the 
profession, but a violation of the Code of Medical 
Ethics adopted by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The society decided to strike from the roll of 
membership the name of any physician who shall 
hereafter make or renew a contract for annual med- 
ical attendance.” 


G. T. (Cleveland, O.).—Damiana. The botanic 
Dame of the plant is now given as Twrnera Aphro- 
disiaca. It is reputed to possess decided aphrodisi- 
ac properties which, of course, ought to be retained 
in a well prepared fluid extract, : 


L. E. N. (Pittsburgh, Pa.).—The preparation to 
which you refer is probably the following: 


Acetic TINCTURE OF MYRRH. 


1 ounce. 
1 pound, 


Gum: mayerh eat. eaie fais Fae ne a3 
Vinegar 
Digest on a water bath and strain. 
This vinegar of myrrh was officinal in the Phar- 
macopea Herbipolitana, Wurzburg, 1796. 


W. 7. (Bountiful, Utah). —ExTEMPORANEOUS INK. 
The receipt which is the subject of your query was 
given as follows in THE Druaa@ists’ CrRCULAR of 
June, 1871. 


Tannic acid grains. 
GAUCACIO 7 sek 5 nan usens < A: 
Crystallized sulphate of iron. 15 ye 
Subsulphate of iron (Monsel 

BEG hrcttec cis ovias.sina/masene 15 Sy 
NGL SORE EOS ER Oe 4 ounces. 
1) (i DE oe eae as SOREN EE 216 drachms. 
Oil of cloves........ Arietta 2 drops. 


Dissolve the two acids in two ounces of the water, 
and the iron salts in the remainder of the same liquid. 
Mix the two solutions, and add the mucilage and the 
essential oil. The ink thus made is none of the 
cheapest, as it costs about a dollar a gallon; but it 
is soon made, and is of excellent quality. 


Reviving Ink Marxs.—F. C. B. (Peoria, Ill.) 
writes: ‘‘I have an instrument in writing which has 
been tampered with; several words have been erased, 


To Derect SuLpHUR IN MrneRAL Waters. If the 
sulphur is present as a sulphide or as sulphuretted 


afterwards blotted with ink, and tehn rubbed off, 


Sulphate of indigo, thin paste.. 4 drachms. 


Place the galls with the cloves ina gallon bottle, 
pour upon them the water, and digest, shaking 
often, for a fortnight. Press and filter through 
paper into another gallon bottle. Next, put in the 
sulphate of iron, dissolve it, add the acid, and shake 
briskly. Lastly, add the indigo, mix well, and filter 
again through paper. The ink is to be,kept in well- 
corked bottles. The writing is at first pale green, 
but it soon turns to an intense black, like the ink of 
well-known manufacturers. It is not copying. 


AN INcoMPATIBLE MixtuRE.—/’. C. (Richmond, 
Va.) writes: ‘I received the following prescrip- 
tion ; 

“Tincture of muriate of iron,.. 1 ounce, 

Rtrychniay ct cna nay eee . 1 grain. 

Solution of arsenite of potassa.. 1 drachm. 
Mix. When first made, it gives a perfectly clear 
solution, but after some twelve hours, a white de- 
posit is formed. Can you tell me what the sedi- 
ment is, and how it can be prevented?” 

[Answer. The precipitate is the insoluble ar- 
senite of sesquioxide of iron. To avoid its forma- 
tion, probably the best way would be to use in- 
stead of the officinal tincture of iron, the tasteless 
tincture of the same, advertised in another column 
of Tur CrgcuLaR. In that case, a slight excess of 
citric acid should be used to dissolve the strychnia, 
so as to counteract the alkalinity of the arsenious 
solution. But the substitution should not be made 
without the consent of the physician. ] 


N. A. P. (Ilinois.).—Your question is answered 
elsewhere in the present number; other formulas 
were also given in THE Drua@ists’ CIRCULAR of 
January, 1876, page 31. 


AMMONIA AND Ort or Bay.—John W. Wade (St. 
Joseph, Mo.), writes: ‘‘It may not be known to 
some of the readers: of THE Drua@a@isTs’ CIRCULAR 
that afew drops of ammonia added to vil of bay 
and 95 per cent. alcohol, gives to the solution a 
very fine greenish-yellow color, which it retains 
after being diluted with water in the proportion re- 
quired for making bayrum.” If the coloration is 
due solely to the oil of bay, and to none of the 
forcign substances occasionally extracted by the 
alcohol from the wooden barrels in which it is kept, 
the remark is a very interesting one, and suggests a 
simple and unobjectionable method for imparting 
to bay rum the customary color, 
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Dry SHampoo, or “ Sea-Foam.’’—O. N.S. ( Waver- 
ly, Til.) recommends the following as an excellent 
preparation : 

2 pints. 

1 pint. 

1“ 

2 ounces. 

12 drachms. 
Dissolve and mix. The liquid is named ‘“ dry” 
shampoo because it is rubbed on the head until it 
drys or evaporates, and its application requires no 
subsequent rinsing with water. 


Bay rum 

Alcohol . 

Glycerine 

Tincture of cantharides. .. 
Carbonate of ammonia 


S. LL. (New Orleans, La.).—The powder described 
in your communication can be kept dry if it is, as 
soon as mixed, enclosed in a well-corked bottle. 
‘The climate of New Orleans being very moist, may 
render the pulverization difficult, but that can be 
obviated by rapidly performing the operation ina 
warmed mortar. 

From various formulas forwarded by A. C. W. 
(Washington, D. C.), we select the following: 


EXTEMPORANEOUS ELIXIR OF LICORICE. 


2 ounces. 


“ 


Fluid extract of licorice. . 
Elixir of orange.... 
Mix. ‘The elixir of orange is to be made according 
to the formula given in Tok Druaeists’ CrrcuLAR 
of October, 1876, page 174. 


GERMAN Harr Or PERFUME. 


Oil of bergamot 
Oil of clove 
Oil of cinnamon 


1 ounce. 

. 2 drachms. 
1 drachm. 
CAMPHORATED VOLATILE LINIMENT. 

Camphorated oil 
Water of ammonia 


. 6 ounces. 


“ 


This liniment is prescribed by a German doctor 
in Washington. It may be remarked that it is of 
the same strength as the officinal Linimentum 
ammonie, camphorated oil being only substituted 
for olive oil. 

L. A. G. (Chicago, Iil.).—CrysTALs IN MURIATIC 
Acip. Our correspondent desires to know what 
may be the cause of the formation of small crystals 
ina half gallon bottle of commercial muriatic acid. 
The bottle is kept against a brick wall adjoining 
the ice-house of a neighbor, in consequence of 
which the temperature of the wall is likely to be 
lower than that of the air inside. The crystals 
form on the rear side of the bottle, in the same way 
as they are observed in camphor jars, only on a 
smaller scale, From the data given it appears that 
the crystals might be some hydrate of muriatic 
acid, of which several are known to be apt to take 
a crystalline form, under favorable circumstances. 
But as the commercial acid is liable to be contami- 
nated by various impurities, some of these might 
also be the cause of the crystallization. A simple 
examination of the crystals, however, would soon 
show their true nature. If they are hydrated muri- 
atic acid, they will consist of an acid much purer 
than the liquid from which they have originated; 
in fact, it would not be strange at all if they were 
chemically pure or nearly so. If, on the contrary, 
they are impurities, they are sure to he in such a 
concentrated form as to be readily detected and 
identified. 


HArTsHORN’s CouaH Syrup.—Last April a cor- 
respondent inquired for the formula of the above 
preparation. In May one of our readers had the 
kindness to answer the query, suggesting the Ger- 
man elixir of black licorice as likely to be the prep- 
aration desired. But it appears something else is 
wanted, Our correspondent from S¢. Louis, Mo., 
reiterates his query, and this time sends full par_ 
ticulars that may help some of our readers to find a 
solution. He says: ‘The kind of Hartshorn’s 
Cough Syrup I have been getting from a druggist in 
my vicinity is of a light color, like that of simple 
syrup; it has a slight taste of squills and acetic 
acid, and also that of sulphuric ether, but the ex- 
act sort of ether is difficult to tell because of the 
presence of acetic acid. It is of about one half 
the density of simple syrup, and slightly turbid. 
The druggist of whom I have been inthe habit of 
buying it prepares it, but will not give me the 
formula.”’ [Ofcourse not—that is his trade secret. ] 


D. J. C. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.) sends us the following 
formula: 
OINTMENT FOR PILEs. 
Powdered opium 30 graing. 
Tannin 1 drachm. 
Carbolie acid. . 15 drops. 
Oil of tobacco 
Solution of subacetate of lead 


Simple ointment 1 ounce. 


Mix intimately. To be used morning and night. 


CoLors FoR SHow Borrtues. 

G. S. B. (Troy, N. Y.) writes: ‘Your last issue 
contains receipts for colors for show bottles, which 
I have no doubt are yery good; but you are labor- 
ing under a mistake when you assert that the formula 


| which you give for ved, is the only one which will 


not fade when exposed to the effect of sun 
light. I will give youa cheaper formala, which I 
have used for my window-bottles for six years, and 
which is just as good as it was the first day it was 
made. The same is true also of the green. 'The others 


[cannot youch for from my experience, but have | 


good reason to believe all equally good. 


14 drachms. 
pints. 
drachms. 
gallons. 


Cochineal 
Boiling water 
Sulphuric acid 


Water, sufficient to complete 2 


GREEN. 
1 pound. 


2 pounds. 


2 gallons. 


Sulphate of copper 
Chloride of Sodium 
Water 


CHANGEABLE PURPLE. 


Bichromate of potassa .. 

Warm water... 

Muriatic acid 

Alcohol, of each 

Water, sufficient to complete.... 
Add the acid and the alcohol to the solution of the 
bichromate in warm water, when the liquid has be- 
come cool. 


2 ounces. 


2 gallons. 


FRENCH BLUE. 

3 ounces. 
2 pints. 

2 ounces, 
2 gallons. 


Nitrate of copper....... = 
Water 


Water, sufficient to complete.... 
Lieut BLuE. 


2 scruples. 
2 ounces. 
gallons. 


Acetate of copper 
Water of ammonia 
Water 

All should be filtered. 


{In spite of the experience related by our corre- 
spondent, we maintain that no 7ed of organic origin 
can remain indefinitely exposed to sun-light without 
being affected. We believe most druggists will sus- 
tain us in this proposition. 

While treating of show colors, we shall add, in 
answer to W. J. F. (Gold Hill, Nev.', two more re- 
ceipts, to complete the whole range of colors in 
general use. 


9 
a 


YELLOW. 

6 ounces. 
4 ‘és 
12 pints. 


Bichromate of potassa. . 
Carbonate of potassa 
Water 


Cudbear 
Ammonia 
Water 2 gallons. 
The method of keeping show-bottles from freez- 
ing has been explained within the last few months, 
in the present volume ] 


. 2 ounces. 


FoaMING IN CarBonic ACID GENERATORS. 


The following letter is submitted to our readers 
with a request to communicate, for the general 
benefit, the experience they may have had with the 
annoying foaming in some gas generators. 

To The Druggists’ Circular : 

I formerly used bicarbonate of soda in manufac- 
turing carbonic acid water, with very satisfactory 
results, but of late years have been compelled to 
abandon its use for the reason of its liability to 
foam in the generator, filling pipes, etc. Ihave the 


same generator, and had supposed the difficulty to ! 


be with the bicarbonate, which for some cause does 
not seem to answer the same purpose as formerly. 
Tam now using marble dust, but would prefer to 
use soda, if the above difficulty could be obviated. 
Any information you may offer would be appre- 
ciated. 
Riverhead, N. Y. M. F. B. 


CAUTION TO BUYERS OF SUGAR-CoATED PrLLs. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 

There is an agent travelling for a Chicago house 
manufacturing sugar-coated pills. Amongst others 
he has some sugar-coated compound cathartic pills, 
of which he left me asample. As they were offered 
at a price below the cost of the raw material, my 
suspicions were aroused, and if any one will con- 
vince himself that these pills are as big a fraud as 
was ever gotten up, let him try the following ex- 
periment : 

Remove the coating from half a dozen pills and 
weigh them. You will find that they weigh from 
1% to 2 grains, whereas, they should weigh at least 
3}¢ grains. Now rub up a few of the so-called com- 
pound cathartic pills in a mortar, and compare the 
odor of the powder with that of the genuine pill, 
and then ask whether they can conscientiously be 
sold to customers. 

Wm. C. Scumuzr, Pu. G. 

Baltimore, Md. 


PrRacticaL Norss. 
To The Druggists’ Circular: 

Allow me to relate my experience with the Mrx- 
TURE OF PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON WITH FHos- 
pHORIC Acip. In preparing similar prescriptions I 
always had the same trouble complained of by your 
correspondent in the April number. Hitherto Ihad 


| 


| been in the habit of preparing dilute phosphoric 


acid from the glacial, but on account of the late 
onslaughts on that substance, | overcame my autipa- 
thy against nitrous fumes and dread of accident, 
and prepared a quantity in accordance with the first 
process of the Pharmacopeia. (By the way: How 
is the additionali of Americans justified in that 
word? and, Why do recent writers put the same in 
quotation marks?) Consequently, on reading your 
explanation of the phenomenon mentioned by “ F,”” 
I wished to satisfy myself. Toa solution of pyro- 
phosphate of iron was added some of the new 
dilute phosphoric acid, when lo! there appeared the 
self-same precipitate. The acid, when tested, yielded 
no precipitate with either albumen, barium chloride, 
or ferric chloride. The pyrophosphate triturated 
with the acid, directly produces a dense whitish 
sediment. 

Some time ago a writer wished an explanation of 
an alleged reaction between FERRIC CHLORIDE, 
ILYCERINE AND WATER, but I must confess that a 
mixture, prepared according to that formula, has 
failed to change in color, although exposed in a 
south window now for twelve weeks. The fact 
that my tincture of 1ron was peroxidized by means 
of potassium chlorate can hardly account for the 
difference, 

GoLDBEATERS’ SKIN, for the wse of goldbeaters, is 
made in the following manner: The thin external 
integument of the bovine ccecum (blind gut; from 
24 to 382 in. long) is digested in a weak solution of 
potassa, scraped, rinsed in water, split lengthwise, 
and then stretched out on a wooden frame. In 
doing this, two membranes are so fastened over 
each other that the mner surfaces will touch, the 
latter cohering firmly on drying. This double skin 
is removed, glued on another frame, and washed 
with a weak solution of alum, then sponged on 
both sides with a solution of isinglass in white 
wine. Finally, a coat of albumen is put on, and 
the skin rendered smooth by pressure. The amnion 
of quadrupeds is also employed, and probably 
treated in a similar manner. 

If in my last communication I wrote ‘ dog- 
fennel’? (well known by me), it was through a 
lapsus mentis, as it was ‘‘ sweet anise’? I wished to 
inquire about. The latter grows in moist groves; a 
delicate herb, with root said to be fragrant. I was 
not mistaken, thongh, about ‘‘Indian or prairie 
quinine.” 

An excellent way to CLEAN MORTARS is to rinse 
them with a strong solution of potassa; wet the 
hand or some soft paper, dip in powdered pumice 
stone, and then scour, 


ADOLPH G. VOGELER. 

Chicago, May, 1877. 

{In answer to the query contained in the above 
communication, we suggest that SwrEeT ANIsE is 
probably a popular name of SwrrT CicELy, Osmor- 
rhiza Longistylis, a plant growing in low meadows 
and other moist or shady places. The root hasa 
sweet smell and taste, resembling aniseed, for which 
reason it is by some called ANIsE Root.—Ep. D. C.] 


HyDrogpromic Acip. 


The following letter was not intended by the 
writer for publication, but as he gave us permission 
to use it for authority in anything we wish to say 
on the subject, we have concluded to print it in 
full. The communication is interesting enough to 
the readers of Tar Drueeists’ CrrcuLar, to be 
published in its entirety, while mere extracts from 
it would perhaps have given an imperfect idea of 
the reasons which cause the writer to send us a 
formula differing from that of Dr. Fothergill. 

To The Druggists’ Circular ; 

I wish to call your attention to the article in the 
May number, on bromhydric acid. In order to ex- 
plain the original formula for its preparation, I am 
obliged to refer to the original article on this acid, 
by myself, in the Peninsular Journal of Medicine 
(Detroit), February, 1875. After having given my 
reasons for proposing it as a medicine, I gave a 
theoretical formula for its preparation by the decom- 
position of bromide of potassium with tartaric acid, 
specifying that the proportion of water should be 
such that each fluid drachm of the finished prepara- 
tion should represent 10 grains of bromine, thus 
being of uniform strength with the ofticinal dilute 
hydriodic acid. If you had published the whole of 
Dr. Fothergill’s article, you would have given me 
credit for having first introduced this medicine. 
Now it appears that Dr. Fothergill’s formula is not 
in conformity to the one I proposed, inasmuch as 
it is not of the same strength. According to his 
formula, if we count 20 ounces to the pint (English) 
each ounce contains 64 17-20 grs. of bromide of 
potassium ; if 16 ounces to the pint (U. S.), each 
fluid ounce contains 81 1-16 grs. of bromide of potas- 
sium. Now just two-thirds of this salt is bromine, 
and in order to have 80 grs. to the ounce (10 grs. to 
the drachm), we must use 120 grs. of bromide of 
potassium. Therefore the subjoined formula is the 
original and correct one: 


Bromide of potassium 120 grains. 
Crystallized tartaric acid. ...153  ‘ 
1 fluid ounce. 
Mix. After solution, set aside in cold water, 12 
hours, for the precipitate to form, and decant, It } 


keeps well, and any multiple of this formula maybe 
prepared at a time, 
D. W. C. Wane, M.D. 
Holly, Mich., Jane, 1877. 


Areca Nut As A VERMIFUGE. 
To The Druggists’ Circular ;: 

Perhaps the following may be of interest to some 
of your readers: 

Argca, Nat. ord., Palmwe.—Sea. Syst., Monecig 
Hexandria. The seeds of areca catechu, or betel 
fut palm, a tree growing on the coasts of Coroman- 
del and Malabar. 

The composition is tannic and gallie acids, fixed 
oul, and a red insoluble matter. <A portion of areca 
nut rolled up with a little lime constitutes the 
“betel”? chewed in Eastern countries. Dose, asa 
vermifuge, two grains to every pound of the ani- 
mal’s weight. The bowels should be cleared by 
fasting, and an oleaginous purgative, and the pow- 
dered nut given in milk or soup, and repeated at 
intervals of a week until the worms are discharged, 
IT have no doubt thatit can be obtained through most 
wholesale dealers in drugs in New York City, and 
would advise your correspondent to purchase the 
nuts, and grate them. The areca nut is probably 
the best vermifuge in canine materia medica. 

Newark, N. J. VETERINARIAN. 


BOTANICAL AND OTHER NAMES oF HieH 
PENNYROYAL. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 

Doubting the propriety of using the term penny= 
royal in connection with cunila, as it is already 
known and accepted, as belonging to Hedeoma, I 
forward the following, hoping that you can use it to 
the advantage of “G. S.’ The authorities are 


Gray, Barton, Rafinesque, Wood, Michaux, Pursh, 
Torrey, Loudon, Katon and King. p 
The European pennyroyal is different from either, — 


Cuni~tA Martana.—Linn.—Cnunila, ‘the ancient 
Roman name for pennyroyal.”’ 

Zizophora mariana. Satureia origanoides, Cala- 
mintha erecta Virginiana. 

Common Names.—American Dittany, Mountain 
Dittany, Maryland Dittany, Maryland Cunila, High 


Pennyroyal, Virginian Pennyroyal, Dittany, Mint- | 
leaved Cunila, Wild basil, Stone mint, Sweet horse- i 


mint, etc., etc. Cua. E. Hopss. 


Somerville, Mass., May, 1877. 


In regard to the samé plant, MW. #. F. (Lowell 
Mass.) writes: ‘It is the European pennyroyal, 
Mentha Pulegium, called mountain mint. It must 
not be confounded with wild marjoram, which is 
named also mountain mint. It long held a place in 
the British Pharmacopeeias, but has been discarded. 
It is very little used, and that by the English people; 
it has no merit over the American variety.” 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


J. A. R. (Churubusco, Ind.) desires a receipt for 
making BONNET VARNISH. 


Rk. V. (Jersey City, N. J.).—What is the formula 
of the ComMPouUND INJECTION OF MATICO ? ' 


G. ¢Arkansas) wishes to know how to make an 
article known as CoMPOUND TALTARIC ACID. 


J. G. (Washington, D. C.) asks, what is Dr. Lie 
BIG’S GERMANIA TEA? A midwife, says our corre- 
spondent, has informed him that it is the best laxa- 
tive she knows of in her practice. 


Alpha desires to know how to make CompounD © 
SyRUP OF STILLINGIA AND Rock RosE wiTH IRON, 


+ 
é 


H. S. (Champaign, Ill.) isin search of a formula for 
making “ Liguip Dorggs.”? We print the second 
word as nearas we can make it out, but we must 
say that it may be read also Dorus, or even, with a 
little stretch of imagination, Dovers. No indica- 
tions in regard to the nature, uses or origin of the 
article accompany the query. 


i 


F. A. D. (Natchez, Miss.) would like to be told 
‘how to prepare the Coating oF CHOCOLATE DROPS 
so as to prevent its softening by age.” 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

ON the 28th of February the lectures of 
the last winter’s course closed, and the de- 
gree of Graduate of Pharmacy (Ph.G.) was 
conferred, on March 16th, upon those stu- 
dents whose names are given below: 

Olaf Martin Oleson, Iowa ; Joseph Clar- 
ence Coxey, Pa.; Norman Archibald Kuhn, 
O.; Nathan Rosenwasser, O.; Theodore 
Garrison Davis, N. J.; Emery Gilbert Bis- 
sell, N. Y.; John Albert Martin, Pa.; Chas. 
Casper Drueding, Germany; Walter Foss 
Childs, Pa.; Henry Gerhard Drueding, 
Germany; Theodore Frederick Beckert, 


Ome 


{ 
| 


i 


i 
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Pa.; Alexander Wilson, Pa.; Robert Bren- 
/necke, Wis.; John Adams Gingrich, Pa. ; 
Samuel Earnest Barr, O.; Caspar Edward 
De Puy, Iowa; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa. ; Wil- 
helm Edward Lindewald, Sweden; Charles 
Alexander Bowman, Tenn.; Walter Wm. 
Koehler, Pa. ; George William Schools, Pa. ; 
Silas Mainevielle Burroughs, N.Y.; Andw. 
McMullin, Pa.; Burt Pike Gates, N.Y.; 
Frank Mercer Crowl, Pa.; George Harris 
Grahame, Pa.; Eli Leinbach Klopp, Pa.; 
Joseph Stahle Smith, Pa.; Frederick Henry 

| Parker, N.Y.; William Henry Llewellyn, 
'Pa.; Joseph Miller Fulton, Pa; Oscar 
| Zinn, Wis. ; Henry Ogden Ryerson, N. J.; 
Joseph Granville Smith, Ky. ; Louis Dem- | 
binski, Pa.; Henry Fisher, Pa.; Richard | 
Jesse Moore, O.; Thomas Coombe Roe, 
/ Del.; Daniel Henry Latham, Jr., Pa.; Sam. 
Drancourt, France; Edward Jamhofer, 
Neb.; William Chas. Asmus Busch, Iowa; 
Christian Lawson Hunk, Md.; Louis Frank- 
‘lin Griffin, Tex.; John Strobel, Jr., Pa.; 
George Henry McKeehan, Pa.; Wm. Amos 
Ball, O.; Isidore Zacharias, Ga.; Edwin 
Myers, Pa.; Eugene Peter Unangst, Pa.; 
m. Norton Shinn Woolston, N. J.; John 
Miiler Gerling, O.; George Washington 
Ewing, Pa.; Edward Dayton Boyer, Pa. ; 


Louis Weiss, Colo; Henry Crawford 
Walker, Del.; Emil Lustig, Pa.; John 


Henry Kinports, Pa ; Gustave Adolph Ap- 
penzeller, Pa. ; G. Shoemaker Roberts 
Wright, Pa.; Thomas Dav.d Williams, Pa. ; 
Estell Evans, Pa.; William Harris, Pa.; 
Felix Anthony Lyneman, Va.; David Wm. 
| Ross, Pa. ; Howard Samuel Kramer, Pa. ; 
| George Phillip Scheehle W. Va.; George 
| Washington Levering, Pa.; Wm. Thomp- 
| gon Lewis, N. J.; Albert McMuilin, Pa.; 
| George Martin, Jr., Pa.; Wm. Irederick 
Maulick, Pa.; Abraham Davidson, Ger- 
| 

| 

| 


many; Peter Landschutz, Pa ; Harry War- 
ren Christman, Pa.; George Conrad Goess, 
Jr., Pa.; Louis Trupp, Pa.; Jacob Franklin 
Phillips, Pa.; William Eunice Dickeson, 
Pa.; Arthur Schwartz, Russia; Albert 
Henry Smith, Pa.; Richard Graham Stev- 
ensou, N. J.; Frank Moore, Md.; Charles 
Henry Byerly, Pa.; Harlan Cloud, Pa.; 
George Morton Terrill, Va. 
eee 


The National College of Pharmacy of 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue fifth annual and first public com- 
mencement exercises of the National Col- 
lege of Pharmacy took place on April the 
30th. President Milburn delivered a short 
introductory address, in which he said 
that since its organization, five years ago, 
it had steadily gained in strength and use- 
fulness. There have been in all about one 
hundred students in attendance, one-fifth 
of whom have graduated and received 
diplomas. In all there are eleven colleges 
of pharmacy in the United States, three of 
which are about half a century old; this 
one being about the youngest. The diplo- 
ma of this college is conferred upon 
students who have attended at least two 
full courses of lectures on pharmacy, ma- 
teria medica and botany, passed a thorough 


balances, and an inspector and assistant 
with a salary, and fines for those whose 
weights did not come up to @ standard, 
yet provided no standard in the law by 
which others should be judged. In fine, 
the bill was loosely, unwisely and unjustly 
drawn, and merits what it will doubtless 
receive, a defeat. There is, however, a 
lesson that pharmaceutists do wisely to 
profit by. It is to take more care as to the 
accuracy of all standards they use for 
weighing and measuring. A good delicate 
balance for dispensing prescriptions should 
be in every store, the weights should be 
exac’, compared invariably with a reliable 
standard, or bought as correct weights; 
and all should be occasionally verified with 
standard weights kept for this purpose. 

At the New York College of Pharmacy 
rooms may be found correct standards both 
of weight and measure; and there is no 
doubt that the trustees will at their next 
meeting provide some method for render- 
ing them accessible for the purpose of test- 
ing weights in use by the pharmaceutists 
of this city. 


oe 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association 


THE annual meeting of the association 
was held at Apollo Hall, in Newark, May 
16th, 1877. The attendance was quite 
large, and the proceedings were of great 
interest. The President, Dr. H. P. Rey- 
nolds, on taking the chair, spoke of the 
unusual interest attaching to the meeting, 
on account of the recent passage of the 
pharmacy law at the last session of the 
Legislature, which provides for the ap- 
pointment by the Governor of a Board of 
Pharmacy. to grant certificates of registra- 
tion to such persons as are qualified to 
practice pharmacy, and to cause the prose- 
cution of those practicing without such 
certificate. He stated that it now devolved 
upon the association to nominate to the 
governor fifteen names from which he 
shall select the board of five. He recom- 
mended that the association constitute he 
five members who may compose the Board 
of Pharmacy a committee to procure fur 
ther legislation; that a vote of thanks be 
tendered to James J. Bergen, of the last 
Legislature, for his active efforts in behalf 
of the bill; also, that the proceedings of the 
last and the present annual mectings be 
published in one volume. 

On motion of Mr. Stratton, of Borden- 
town, the association formally accepted 
the new pharmacy act, and the duties it 
imposes upon them, and adopted the presi- 
dent’s recommendations, and a committee 
was appointed to nominate fifteen members 
for presentation to Governor Bedle. 

The following officers were then unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: Presi 
deni, Charles B. Smith, Newark; Hirsi 
Vice-President, Geo. W. C. Phillips, Jer- 
sey City; Second Vice-President, E. H. Lee, 
Camden; Zreasurer, Wm. Rust, New 
Brunswick; Recording Seerctary, A. P. 
Brown, Camden; Corresponding Secretary, 
R. W. Vandervoort, Newark; Standing 


examination and who have fairly won and 
fully established their right to a public and 
formal recognition of their ability. 

The president conferred diplomas on T. 
E. Chidister, Ohio; T. M. Coombes, D. C.; 
TG. Demoll, D. C.; C. G.. Dulin, D..C.; 
John J. Stafford, Maryland. 

oo 


Metric Weights and Measures. 


DurineG the past few weeks there has 
been an attempt made to foist through the 
Legislature of this State, a law compelling 
every druggist to have and use only met- 
rical or troy weights. By the stupidity 
and hot-headedness of some unknown 
parties a bill was prepared and introduced 
into the Legislature, and actually passed 
one branch of it, by which a most ridicu- 
lous law would have been applied to a 
single branch of business, leaving all other 
branches to pursue it according to time- 
honored customs. 


posed law would have compelled every 
druggist (according to the wording of the 


such delicacy that they would be useless in 
the ordinary conduct of his trade, that not 
only prescriptions but al/ other business 
which he conducted must be entirely trans- 
acted either by troy or metrical weights, 
entirely ignoring the use of avoirdupois, 
by which all dealings and transactions are 
carried on, save in silver, precious metals, 


and the compounding and dispensing 
also 


provided for inspection of weights and 


of pharmacopeial remedials. It 


But to specify more minutely, the pro- 


sections submitted) to have balances of 


Committee, First Vice-President, ex-officio 
Chairman; R. J. Shaw, Plainfield; Wm. 
R. Laird, Jersey City; Charles Holzhauer, 
Newark; A. 8. White, Mt. Holly; R. 
Rickey, Trenton. 

The committee to nominate fifteen mem- 
bers for presentation to the governor, from 
which to select a pharmacy examining 
board, reported the following: A. P. Brown, 
J. L. De La Cour, Camden; R. Frohwein, 
Elizabeth; R. W. Gardner, Bloomfield; 
Charles Holzhauer, Newark; W. R. Laird, 
Jersey City; James R. Mercein, Jersey 
City; G..W. C. Phillips, Jersey City; 
James Stratton, Bordentown; Randall 


H[e showed that though pharmaceutist was 
the pure Greek word, best representing the 
art of compounding medicines, it was first | 
used in England as a word of reproach, as 
connected with charlatanism, like ‘‘ Indian | 
King,” and ‘‘ Wizard-oil Man.” 

The above papers were accepted and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publication. 
Messrs. Whitehead, Drake, and Frohwein 
were appointed a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the next meeting. ‘ 
Messrs. Gardner, Stratton and Reynolds 
were appointed a committee to consult 
with members of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation in reference to the practice of some 
pbarmaceutists paying physicians a per- 
centage on their prescriptions. Mr, Gard. 
ner, who introduced this matter, said the 
system was demoralizing to both the phar- 
maceutist and the physician. 

Mr. Stratton, of Jersey City, said that 
the Code of Ethics of the association al- 
ready repudiated the practice of percent- 
ages. He said he had made it rather hot 
in his town by opening on the parties who 
were engaged in this practice. In Balti- 
more afriend of his had been charged $1.00 
fora prescription that he would charge 
only forty cents for. He thought the cus- 
tomer was robbed in order to pay the doc- 
tor’s percentage. 

Mr. Stratton then called attention to the 
fact that medicines had been put down to 
such a low price that there was no profit 
on them; that druggists made up the 
difference by selling rum. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted that a committee 
be appointed to revise the Code of Ethics 
so as to emphasize an express opinion 
against the sale of liquor by pharmaceutists 
for tippling. 

It being suggested that the investigation 
called for be referred to the committee on 
doctors’ percentages for prescriptions, Dr. 
De La Cour created much merriment by 
remarking that it would be a good thing to 


Forthwith he set to work and produced a 
story that was intended to startle timid 
souls and horrify the reader at the danger 


|of mercury as a medicine. 


We have no desire to cover over either 
ignorance or carelessness, but we wish to 
see men treated with some show of fairness. 
If faults cannot be excused there is at least 
injustice in their exaggeration. Let us look 
at the prescription. Is it a proper one to 
go to the apothecary? It is not, in the 
technical language of our Pharmacopoia. 
If calomel had been intended, why not 
write what the Pharmacopa@ia calls it— 
‘“‘hydrargyri chloridum mite”? An ob- 
solete English Pharmacopoeia, it is true, 
once called it hydrargyri chloridum, but 
later editions have changed the name to 
hydrargyri subschloridum. 

In the United States the proper method 
for the physician to adopt in wriling pre- 
scriptions is to accept the nomenclature of 
our Pharmacopeia. He will thus keep 
himself always professionally correct, and 
if mistakes unfortunately occur in relation 
to the drug intended, they will not then be 
laid to his account. 

In the present case, neither physician 
nor druggist is without blame. The one 
did wrong in writing a prescription with- 
out sufficient precision, the other did wrong 
in not considering the possibility that the 
medicine might be used internally. Be- 
sides, it is clear the recipe did not direct 
corrosive sublimate; hydrargyri  chlo- 
ridum is not by any reasonable interpreta- 
tion of terms, hydrargyri chloridum cor- 
rosivum, as this drug is denominated in the 
rss eb: 

The sum of the matter is, therefore, that 
both doctor and druggist were careless, 
and neither has anything to boast of. Both 
made mistakes. Each relied too much on 
the other, and each blundered. A serious 
accident was the result. It is a lesson that 
may be instructive to the parties most 
directly concerned in the mishap, and it 


give the two subjects to the same com. 
mittee, ‘‘for who knows,” said he, ‘‘but 
what a large portion of this liquor is 
scooped down by these same doctors?” 

The president and recording secretary 
were directed to procure a seal for the as 
sociation, and the meeting then adjourned. 

eee 
Druggists’ Mistakes. 


Somptrme during the month of May this 
city was surprised by a column or so in one 
of the leading daily papers (which assumes 
to be the most dignified, conscientious and 
just of its class), with a frightful story of 
the carelessness or ignorance of a druggist 
by which a lady nearly lost her life. It is 
bad for the conynunity that newspapers, 
which ought to instruct in the ways of 
truth and righteousness, so often mislead. 
Instead of protecting against wrong, the 
public are worried forever with recitals 
of diabolic crimes that, in nine cases out 
of ten, either have no foundation at all 
or are, at the best, a wanton perversion of 
facts. 

Here is the way a column of small print 
was introduced to the readers’ notice. It 
was headed, ‘‘A Narrow Escape from 
Poisoning. [This was in capitals.] The 
Serious Blunder of a Druggist—Corrosive 
Sublimate in a Prescription in Place of 
Calomel—The Dose large enough to Kill a 
Dozen Men—A Woman’s Life Saved by 
Presence of Mind and a Weak Stomach !” 
This latter clause played the part of a sub- 
head, and was modestly displayed in 
‘©small caps.” Then the newsgatherer pro- 
ceeds to give a frightful account of the way 
in which a lady swallowed and got rid of 
the following prescription, which is copied, 


Rickey, Trenton; William M. Townley, 
Newark; Franklin Dare, Bridgeton; R. 
W. Vandervoort, F. L. Feind, Newark; E. 
H. Lee, Camden. The report was accepted. 

Elizabeth was decided upon as the place 
for the next annual meeting, on the third 
Wednesday in May, 1878. 

In response to the query: ‘‘ Should phar- 
maceutists compound prescriptions in 
presence of patients?” Mr. Emmor H. Lee 
read an interesting paper, in which he an- 
swered the query in the negative. He 
contended that questions asked by custo- 


mers while prescriptions were being com- 
pounded might cause confusion and mis- 
takes; sometimes physicians’ prescriptions 
were so badly written that they were very 
puzzling, and should the pharmaceutist 
show that he was puzzled this might de- 
stroy the confidence of the customer. 

An interesting paper on the terms 
“Apothecary” and ‘‘ Druggist,” as applied 


to pharmacy, was read by H, P, Reynolds 


literally, as it was published in the paper 
from which we have taken it: 


Hydrargyri chloride........-- gr. vj. 
Pulveret Oplbs. cer «mis e- ees gr. j. 


Put together in one paper. 


This was duly signed by the doctor. 

The clerk, so says the writer, read the 
prescription, and ‘‘deliberately” put up six 
grains of corrosive sublimate and one grain 
of opium, enclosing the mixture in an en- 
velope which he marked ‘‘to be used as 
directed.” The apothecary delivered the 
medicine, naturally supposing it was to be 
used for an external purpose. But the 
patient, having first eaten a hearty meal of 
mutton chops, proceeded to swallow the 
whole of the powder at a single dose! 
Speedy vomiting, and whites of eggs saved 
her life. There the matter would have 
ended had not the newsgatherer, in nosing 
about for horrors, somehow, days after the 
occurrence, got wind of the mistake. 


will not be thrown away here to rehearse 
the affair to others. 
ene 
Aphorisms for Dispensers. 

THE recent mistake of both physician 
and dispenser which has been noticed in 
the daily papers, and in another place in 
this, suggests a few cautionary hints to 
young men who are growing up in phar- 
macy. 

Never dispense an article about which 
there is any uncertainty. 

Never assume that you Anow that you 
are correct about an article of which there 
may be a doubt as to the nomenclature. 

Never fail to cautiously ask for such in- 
formation as may be obtained from the 
patient, if there be any probable oversight 
in the prescription. 

If there be any doubt which cannot be 
thus solved, excuse yourself by stating 
that there will be some delay in preparing 
the prescription, and privately see the 
physician, who will be sure to appreciate 
your caution. Always remember that life 
is too precious to be risked through a lack 
of prudence. 

a a ee OS Se 
Obituary. 


Epwarp McInaunt, Sr, one of our 
oldest subscribers, died in the 12th of 
May, at his residence in Wilmington, Del. 
He became suddenly ill in the morning 
before rising, from congestion of the brain. 
He grew rapidly worse, and expired in a 
few hours after the attack. He was born 
in Sharpstown, N. J., Nov. 22, 1826, and 
at the age of 10} years was apprenticed to 
the drug and apothecary business, learning 
under Edward Bringburst, Sr. He re- 
mained there about ten years, when he 
bought at sheriff’s sale the drug store, on 
Market Street, below Second Street, where, 
under many adverse circumstances, he 
continued the business till success crowned 
his efforts. By his warm, genial, affec- 
tionate and generous manner he won for 
himself the highest esteem of the com- 
munity. His special mark of character 
was his charity toward the poor and sick, 
his humility in serving their smallest 
wants, oftentimes without remuneration. 
He retired from business in 1870, being 
succeeded by his son. 

—___—_—_——_-®- o—_____—__ 

Durine the last few years the copper 
mines in Spain have produced more cop- 
per than England, Germany and Sweden 
collectively. Since 1856 over 3,000,000 tons 
of pyrites, valued at £7,000,000, have been 
exported to England alone, and the mines 
will shortly be able to produce annuall) 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons, 
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LACTOPEPTINE. 


Tue Lactopeptine business (formerly | 


carried on by Messrs. Reed & Carnrick), 


and all preparations of which Lactopep- | 


tine forms a part, is now conducted by 
Tue New YORK PHARMACAL ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE AT 
83 JOHN STREET, 
to whom all orders and correspondence 
addressed. The article is the 


should be 


same in all particulars as heretofore, and is | 


manufactured by the same chemist who 


has made it from the first. The quality of 


Lactopeptine 
is fully up to standard, and uniform, each 
lot being thoroughly tested before bottling. 

The remarkable sale acquired by this 
article is entirely owing to its indorsement 
and adoption by the Medical Profession, 
who prescribe it with the best results in: 

Dyspepsia, Intestinal Diseases of Chil- 
Chronic Diarrhca, 


dren, Constipation, 


Vomiting in Pregnancy or Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Impoverished 
Blood, General Debility, and Cholera In- 
fantum. 

Lactopeptine is a combination of the 
five active principles of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Diastase (or Veg. Ptyalin), Pan- 
creatine, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids 
in combination with Sugar of Milk, being 
all the agents that act upon food from 
mastication to its conversion into chyle. 
The principle is correct and admitted. 

Its wonderful efficacy in the treatment 
of all diseases arising from imperfect nutri- 
tion is attested by over two thousand com- 
mendatory letters from prominent medical 
men of this country and Great Britain. Its 
general adoption in their practice is testi- 
mony that should convince the most scep- 
tical. 

Price List of Lactopeptine Powder. 
In 02. bottles, per bottle... 
SOO Ze sO Zeman se 
“1 gross, 5p.c. discount 


10 « 


“ (a4 


All other preparations of Lactopeptine 


constantly on hand. Prices furnished on 


application, 


New York PHARMACAL AssocraTIon, 
83 JouN St., New York. 
JoHN CarRnrick, Secretary, 


Joun E. AnpRuvs, Treasurer. 


Book Notices. 
UNITED States DIsPENSATORY. 


The fourteenth edition of this long val- 

ued work has quite recently been published, 
| after a careful revision by Dr. George B. 
Wood, assisted by Dr. H. C. Wood. 

The “ U. 8. Dispensatory ” has so long en- 
joyed the reputation of being one of the 
greatest and most valuable publications of 
| its kind in our own language, that it needs 
| now no elaborate notice. As the text book 
to both the medical practitioner and the 
| pharmaceutist, it has in its peculiar line 
been unequalled. 

The field it has occupied for over forty 
years, and the reputation it has enjoyed 
during that period as the book of its kind, 
as well as the high rank accorded to it by 
medical authors of other countries, tell of 
its value in the past. Its various editions 
up to the twelfth were revised under the 
joint labors of the original authors, Drs. 
Geo B. Wood and Franklin Bache, but by 
the decease of the latter, the twelfth re- 
vision, in 1865, and the thirteenth, in 1870, 
were done by Dr. George B. Wood alone. 
In this last revision, the assistance of Dr. 
Horatio C. Wood may be noticed largely 
in the second and third parts of the work. 

The edition of 1870 carried the work 
only as far asthe ‘‘ U. 8. Pharmacopeia” of 
1850, since which time until now, there 
has been no change in the formulas to 
adapt it to the more recent issue of the ‘‘ U. 
S. Pharmacopeeia.” This left the ‘‘ Pharma- 
copoia” without the commentary which 
many desired. 

In noticing the changes that have been 
made in this edition, it may be said that there 
has been a good deal of alteration in the 
text of many articles where late researches 
have modified the knowledge on which 
was previously based the statements made, 
while many of the remedies that have come 
into vogue during the last few years are 
treated in some detail. Although the in- 
creased number of pages is seventy, they 
only show a small part of new work, much 
having been cancelled and rewritten, by 
which a condensation of the original mat- 
ter has been effected. 

In casually looking over the work, it is 
no easy task to compare it with previous 
editions, and detect all the changes that 
have been made, but we readily recognize 
many names of remedies in this Jast edition 
not found in the earlier. The greatest 
change is in the second and third parts of 
the book. In the first part, many new 
substances have been introduced, and a 
large number of the articles have been 
written up to 1873 or 1874. 

The preparations now correspond with 
the last ‘‘ Pharmacopoeia,” and the recent 
changes in the ‘‘ British Pharmacopoeia” are 
also incorporated with the text. 


THe CuHemists’ Manuau. A Practical 
Treatise on Chemistry, Qualitative and 
Quautitative Analysis, Stoichiometry, 
Blowpipe Analysis, Mineralogy, Assay- 
ing, Toxicology, etc. By Henry A. 
Mort, Jr., E. M., Ph. D. 


The author’s preface states that this book 
is the result of an accumulation of valuable 
notes and tables which had outgrown the 
possibility of keeping in manuscript form, 
and that at the request of a number of 
scientific men, he has presented them to 
the public in the form of this volume. He 
does not claim either originality, com- 
pleteness or exhaustive research, but sim- 
ply a thorough culling of processes, 
schemes, tables, formula, tests, determina- 
tions and analytical works, so that those 
which he gives may be relied on as ef- 
fectual and satisfactory. 

This work differs from all others we 
know of in that it is a book valuable as a 
reference for superficial knowledge on so 
many out of the way topics, which are not 
to be found in the usual text books, and 
its profusion of useful tables. While it 
gives outlines for analysis similar to Fre- 
senius, it does not enter into any detailed 
explanation of reactions, nor give the 
operator any more than the scheme or di- 
rections and the results. In this respect, 
it will not answer as a text book for the 
student, however valuable it may be in 
other respects. To the chemist it will be 
a valuable work of reference, especially as 
its schemes and directions for chemical 
work may be followed with assurance as 
to the results. To the pharmaceutist it 
may be recommended as an excellent ref- 
erence book for a great variety of formula 
and plans for assay and analysis which are 
not embodied in the usual chemical treatises, 
while the tables are satisfactorily complete. 


The main fault of the work is its brevity 
on nearly every topic, while this is in part 
redeemed by the great variety of subjects 
discussed. On the whole, it is a valuable 
addition to the literature of chemistry. 


A HANpD-Book or HyGreNE AND SANITARY 
Scrence. By GrorGE Wrson, M. A., 
M. D. and C. M. (Edin.), ete. Third 
Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston, 1877. 

Sanitary science is a comparatively new 
branch of medicine, but it has within the 
last few years made great progress, and 
rendered immense services in prolonging 
human life and averting epidemics. It is 
probably owing to the fearful ravages of 
cholera that attention was first seriously 
called to the possibility of preventing dis- 
eases that medicine found itself powerless 
to cure. Thanks to the labors of sani- 
tarians, modern society is now protected 
from the scourges so dreaded a few decades 
since, so that their recurrence could, at 
present, only be attributed to the greatest 
ignorance or carelessness. The work now 
under notice has been specially prepared for 
the use of medical officers of health, but the 
autbor has so arranged it that it may be 
welcomed as a text book of sanitary science 
by medical students, and, as a handy book 
of reference, by medical practitioners gen- 
erally. It is also designed to be service- 
able to sanitary authorities, sanitary en- 
gineers, architects, town surveyors, sani- 
tary inspectors, and to those outside the 
medical profession who are interested in 
sanitary progress. The book is a hand- 
some 12mo of 490 pages. Price, bound, 
three dollars and a half. 


REPORT OF THE RuopE IsnAnp STATE 
BoarpD oF PHARMACY, made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1877. 

The report gives an official list of all the 
registered pharmaceutists and their assist- 
ants. Of the first we find fifty three in the 
City of Providence and thirty-nine in the 
rest of the State. The assistants number 
twenty-six and eight in the city and State 
respectively. The following paragraph of 
the report deserves to be printed in full for 
the information of druggists in other 
States: ‘‘ The provisions of the so-called 
Liquor law, granting to the registered 
pharmacists of the State the long-desired 
privilege of selling the officinal and other 
wines and liquors in small quantities as 
wanted for strictly medicinal purposes, 
still continues to give great satisfaction, 
not only to the pharmaceutists, but to the 
many persons who, using such medicines 
only occasionally, desire to procure them 
where they find their other medicinal sup- 
plies. The Board is informed by the Li- 
cense Commissioners of Providence that 
they hear no complaints of infractions of 
the law, and none have been made known 
from other parts of the State.” 


Tue PopuLar ScrENcCE MontTuuy. Con- 
ducted by E. L. Youmans. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, June, 1877. 
Price 50 cents a number. 


New York MEDICAL JOURNAL. May, 1877, 
Editor, JAMes B. Huntrer, M. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. Price 
four dollars a year. Single copies forty 
cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN RELATION TO DISEASES 
OF THE JOINTS. By Davip Prince, M. 
D. Reprinted from the American Prac- 
titioner for February, 1877. 


SoLUTION AND ABSORPTION OF MEDICINEs} 
or, the best means of securing the good 
effects of medicines in the cure of dis- 
eases. A paper read before the Tri- 
States Medical Society at Vincennes, 
Ind., November 22, 1876. By J. W. 
Compton, M. D., of the Medical Callege 
of Evansville, Ind. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICINE AND SuR- 
GERyY, by N. L. Fousom, M. D., of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


THE BLUE GuLAss CuRE: Containing Prac- 
tical observations on the remedial value 
of Sunshine. By Epwarp B. Foorer, 
Jr., M. D. Price ten cents. 

The article on blue glass published some 
months since in THE Drueaists’ Crrcu- 
LAR presented that theory in its most 
plausible aspect, carefully eiiminating va- 
ricus rather heteroclite statements. But 
the author of this little pamphlet is not so 
merciful, and it must be confessed that 
some of General Pleasonton’s theories are, 
to say the least, extraordinary. Witness 
the following specimens: ‘‘ The attach- 


ment of animals to the earth is due to mag- 
netism and not to gravitation.” Or, “The 
commerce of the world is sustained on its 
oceans by the repellent force of magnet- 
ism.”” The conclusions of the author are 
that the cures attributed to blue glass are 
in fact due to sunlight alone in spite of the 
glass, and that the great fault of the ma. 
jority of people is to avoid sunlight as it 
were a plague—a remark that contains a 
good deal of truth. 


A Primer or CHemistry, INCLUDING AN- 
ALysis. By ARTHUR VACHER. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1877, 
Price fifty cents. 

This little book is, as its name indicates, 
intended for beginners ; it is meant to pre- 
sent a general view of the elements of in- 
organic chemistry in a small compass, and 
to render their study as real and practi- 
cal as possible. Some might find fault 
with the author for introducing two new 
words or giving a new meaning to old 
terms, such as wnt instead of atom and 
molecule, and antimetal instead of radical, 
but in the present unsettled state of chem- 
ical nomenclature a few neologisms more 
or less are of no consequence. 


Astor Liprary. TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. New York. 
1877. 

The report is made to the Legislature of 
the State of New York, in obedience to the 
act of incorporation of the trustees. From 
1854, when the library was first opened to 
the public, to the end of 1876, the main- 
tenance fund increased from $180,000 to 
$410,000; and the number of books, from 
80,000 to 165,854. In eleven years, the 
annual number of readers augmented 
from 28,085 to 44,995. The number of 
books added during the past year ig 
13,408, about 1,000 of which were donated, 
and the balance procured by purchase. 
The figures prove that this institution is as 
flourishing as it deserves. May it always_ 
progress in the same ratio. 


THE PRESCRIPTION AND CLINIC REcoRD. 
By E. Seeur, M. D. A blank book 
with printed headings for keeping a re- 
cord of each case, and a copy of the pre- 
scription given to the patient. 


We have recently seen for the first time 
the operations of the lately introduced tel- 
ephone. Our readers are aware that this 
is an invention for repeating the sounds of 
the human voice by means of telegraph 
wires and through long distances of space. 
It is probably an advance on electric teleg- 
raphy. Every thing one sees that is new 
is an attempt to multiply the conveniences 
of life and add to the precision with which 
things, even commonplace, are done. 
This brings us to what we wish to say re- 
specting a couple of little books designed 
by Dr. Seguin, of this city, the object of 
which, taken together, is to facilitate the 
business of the physician at the bedside of 
the patient. One of the books is only a 
few inches square, and ruled off into divis- 
ions for keeping a daily record of symp- 
toms and functions. To fill up the blank 
spaces is but the work of a few minutes. 
This keeps a complete history of a case 
and marks the changes as they occur in the 
condition of the sick. The other little 
book contains blanks on each leaf for writ- 
ing a prescription to be torn out, and for 
copying it on the other side of the page. 
There is also a scheme for keeping a elin- 
ical record of observations, with the proper 
white spaces to be filled. With these books 
the physician simplifies his professional 
work and adds to it a degree of accuracy 
that is quite unknown to those who are 
without such a convenience. What, how- 
ever, we chiefly have in view at present is 
to suggest to dispensing apothecaries who 
wish to oblige their friends the doctors, 
that they keep a supply of these blank 
books on hand either to sell or give away 
to their professional patrons. ‘We know 
of some dispensers and druggists who pur- 
chase in quantities for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. The cost is not great, and, like civ- 
ility and courtesy, we presume they find 
that in the end it is a good investment. 
The price at wholesale rates may be found 
in an advertisement on the 205th page. 

————_*-9-e—__—_—_ 


Egg Test. 


Tue following is a simple but sure way 
to tell good from bad eggs: Put them in 
water enough to cover them. All that lie 
flat, 1s they would on a smooth surface out 
of water, are good. Those of which the 
big end rises are bad. The vessel used 
should have a smooth, level bottom, 
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Preservation of Food. 
Carpotic acid paper, which is now 
much used for packing fresh meats for 
the purpose of preserving them against 
spoiling, is made by melting five parts of 
stearine at a gentle heat and then stirring 


| 


after which five parts of melted parafline 
are to be added. 
| The whole is to be well stirred together 
until it cools, after which it is melted and 
‘applied with a brush to the paper in 
quires, in the same way as in preparing 
‘the waxed paper so much used in Europe 
for wrapping various articles.—Journ. Soc. 
i Arts. 
iad 

“ A Reseat fore the Sistum.” 
Tue following ‘‘ Reseat” was given by 
,a travelling doctor to an Indiana man, who 
paid him ten dollars for it and his advice : 


Sasaprile theard of..... BRON 
Waboon theard of.......... 0% 
j Wild Cherrey quartr of...... Ie 


One pint of Alkhol. 

2 pound of Shugr. 

j One pint of wattr. 

+ Conmilit All. 

pr dos one swaller 3 times pr dy Before 
| Eating. 


oe 
WANTED, 


|Numbers of the Druaarsts’ CIRCULAR 
for September, 1870, March, 1871, January, 
| June and August, 1876, at tifteen cents each. 
2 oe : 
'Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists’ Circular. 

We recommend and offer to our subscri- 
bers a newly designed cover, very conve- 
nient for use, which will easily hold 
| twenty-four numbers. The title, ‘‘ Drua- 
| gists’ CrrouLaAR,” is stamped upon it in 
| gold letters. It will be sent to any address 

by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
| $1.50. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


> 


. THE HYGROPHANT, 

A new and interesting instrument for showing with 
accuracy and without computation both the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air, will be found valuable 
to all who desire to maintain a certain condition of 
the air in their apartments, or in processes of man- 
ufacturing. Made solely by J. S. F. Huddleston, 
Manufacturer of Standard Thermometers, Barome- 
ters, Hydrometers, &c., 242 Washington St., Boston, 


A. F. W. NEYNABER, 


Manufacturer of Patented 


PILL COATING 


and 


Pill Cutting Machines 


OVAL AND ROUND, 


Of superior style and workmanship, 


173 FIRST AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 

| FRED. TOUSSAINT, 
| 

| 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Iron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 


phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 
| Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist. 
130% ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REMEDY. 


BOYER’S 


| CARMELITE 


~ MELISSE CORDIAL. 
_ (Hau de Melisse des Carmes.) 


For which Royal Letters Pat- 
ent have been granted, as rec- 
ommended by the Paris School 
of Medicine. 


| A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
IN CASES OF 


Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Colic, 


Chills and Fever, &c. 


in thoroughly two parts of carbolic acid; | 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Manuf actured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

. Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 
This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 

have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 
Manufacturers, Importers and*Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


McEKLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 
Received the Highest Premium at the U.S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best m the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1834. 


RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS. 


No. 216 Pear) St., New York. 


7. sherwood's Pat, 


A 


BOTTLE FILLER, 
” ~~ CORKER. 


ica 
2) WASHER, 
SAVE all Waste and Breakage 
half Ham Denso pied seco 
! t n am ets,a 
SHER WOOD & Co. 105 John'St. N-¥s 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Confectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


neatly any height 


Jilisigro.inimin 


ot 
aD 
Li 
Ge 


Cor. Dey St., 


(> LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., made 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 


with the greatest care. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 
53 Fulton Sireet, New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 


mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


Incorporated 1874. 


Laundry & Toilet 


» REGISTERED g 


THE ALLAN GAY COMPANY, 


Sole Agents for 


PERFUMER, 


CANDLE 
Manufacturers. 


ENCLISH 


| Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, _ 


00 YEARS REPUTATION. 


General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


GET THE GENUINE, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SUUP MINERS, =P = 
; ~ 2 > q 


~ LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


CANDLES, 


In most delicate colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


1179 Broadway, New York. 


ROYAL CHLORODYNE 
APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 

FOR DISPENSING. ae 

Prepared by Wrxp & Co., 207 State St., Boston. 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLAS TERS, 
Rubber Combination, Spread and Poroused 


SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason~- 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 
Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
Court Plasters. 


SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 


SPECIALTY: 
OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. 8S. PHAR- 
MACOPGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 


Office, 2! Platt Street, New York. 


Factory, BRooKLYN. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 
Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 


clusive...... Joigh saccehs } Beppo 304: Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
CLUBLY Goat «canst othe aaht Ura Per doz. 3.50 


(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 382, 


BS, ee UT cpriclas, Wetcetdelafee ere as Per doz. 7.00 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills 
and ViakPowderssc....-selesseenee Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 


No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Humphrey’s' Menton: .<.25.< sosde cpeoael =p 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.50 


8.—28 6.00 

“ 4-90 * es “ “é ““ . 4.50 

ss 5.—20 “ ne Paper Case Us oe .outb 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 

FOR DEALERS...... .........$50, $75, and $109. 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
PeredoZmurentinas avcknmrlntar apie te eee aires 

VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeceopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
dic. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel 
lets and Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 


Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 
Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 
(> Catalogues and terms on application. 4$ 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocoa, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools, Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $3.00. 

{= Samples for distnbution sent with every order 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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AnNnRd Students. 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[ June, 1877, 


ONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
| 


Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 


The COLLEGIATE YEAR in this institu- 


tion embraces a READING and RECITATION 


The following named books will be found especially | ‘TERM. and a REGULAR TERM OF LECTURES. 


useful to Pharmaceutists and Students of Pharmacy: 
U.S. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, 32.25 
U.S. Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 10.00 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
tom Book, cloth : 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 
Reasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book... 


Beasley’s Pocket Formulary. a synopsis of 
British and Foreign Pharmacopeeias ..... 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
Pollock’s Botanical Tadex. ........:...... , 1.50 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ....... ioe) EU 
Wood's Treatise on Therapeuties............ 6.09 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry..... 2.75 | 
Cooley’s Hand-lsook of Compound Medicines, 1.25 


Hance’s Physicians’ Medical Compound and 
Pharmaceutical ' ormule... é i 1.50 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 


Directory, just issued. Bee Be re 5.00 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 

Association, 1876..... Ba AO 7.90 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 2.50 
Sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. 5.50 
Dussance on the Manufacture of Vinegar. . 5.00 
The Action of Medicines on the System, Head- 

land 3.00 


A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleveland... 1.25 


Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary... . a desaee 1 O.00 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 
good. : ahs ae Sar poe ies Jp 42.50 
A Key to Modern Chemistry, by A. H. Koll- 
myer . es nant SU Sienie Seer eee 0 
Pereira’s Materia Medica. te eS 7.00 
Stille’s Therapeutics and- Materia Medica. 
Two large vols........ Oe IA 


Taylor on Poisons. ; : Senet ee kane ODO 
Primer of Chemistry . mae SES y: : 
Neynaher’s Pamphlet on Coating Pills with 


lished in New York, and for the London Chemist 
and Druggist. Price, $2.50. 

A complete set of the DruGeists’ 
binding entirely new and uniform, for sale. 
$50.00. 

The above, or any other book, published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher's price, by 

JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the City of New York. 


Faculty. 
CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
W. De F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. 
P. W. Beprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 
CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof. of Analytical Chemistry. 
Avueust Korner, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 

THE 48th ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES, 
1877-78, on “CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, PHARMACY, 
MATERIA Mepica, AND BoTany, will commence Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, and continue till March 8th, 1878, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings; be- 
ginning at 7, and ending at 9:30 o’clock. 

These Lectures will be delivered by Professors 
CHANDLER, Day and Beprorp, and abundantly il- 
lustrated by experiments, plants, diagrams, models, 
and specimens. 

TERMS for the Course, $36. Matriculation, (paya- 
ble once only), $2. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
from 9A.M. to1P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 
from April ist till July 3ist, 1877, and from Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1875, except the last 
week in December. 

The special branches taught in analysis are the 
qualitative, blowpipe, pharmaceutical, physiologi- 
cal, toxicological, and analysis of plants and foods. 

TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE:—One quar 
ter. daily attendance. $30; two quarters, $54; three 
quarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
two quarters, $46; three quarters, $50. For one 
month, daily attendance $15; for each month ad- 
ditional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
month, $10; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 
a week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
afternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the 
summer, will please make early application to Pro- 
fessor Froebel at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
is suited to the requirements of and progress made 
by each student 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. 
can join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 


SUMMER CLASSES in BOTANY and PHARMACY. 


Botrany.—Practical instruction in the examination 
of fresh plants, under the direction of Professor 
KoenLeR, every Wednesday afternoon at three 
o’clock, from May to August. 1877. Special attention 
paid to the officinal plants. Terms, $5. 

PHARMACY.—Professor P. W. Beprorp will give 
a course of thirteen practical lessons in pharmaceu- 
tical manipulations and dispensing, illustrated by 
class instruction, and the manufacture of products 
by the students, on Monday evenings, at half-past 
seven o’clock, from May to August, 1877. Terms. $5. 

Tue LIBRARY Is OPEN DAILy TILL 2 P. M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings; where 
assistants seeking situations can enter their names 
on the *‘ Register.’’ For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address, 

“THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY BuILpING, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


CIRCULAR, 
Price 


Students 


The READING and RECITATION TERM will 
commence the first week in October, and close at the 
commencement of the Kegular Term. 

The REGULAR TERM will open the first week in 
March, and close the last week in June following. 

For Circulars, address— 


DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


‘Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 
Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 


ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 


| Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
| arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 


German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for eyery druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8yo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 


| remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 


PHY, Pusuisupr, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
lll.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Boox- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


EIOB BS’ 


BOTANICAL RAND-BOUK 


Common Local, English, Botanical and 
Pharmacope@ial Names, arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, 

OF MOST OF THE 


1 ( . 7 ' 
Crude Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use; 
Their Properties, Productions and Uses, in an Abbre- 
viated Form. Especially designed as a Refer- 
ence Book for Druggists and Apothecaries. 
Compiled and Published by 


CHARLES E. HOBBS, Boston. 


Druggists are frequently called upon for some arti- 
cle which they have, by a name distinct from the one 
known to them, or by which it is commonly sold. 

The object of this book 1s to-refer the local or com- 
mon name to the most common commercial name that 
the drug or plant is known under, giving also the 
Botanical name as a surity, thus enabling the drug- 
gist to supply the article, which he could not do 
without some reliable reference book. 

Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, by 
addressing 

A. C. HOBBS, Somerville, Mass, 


Or it may be ordered through your bookseller. 


CHENEY, Myrick, Hopss & Co., Wholesale Deal- 
ers in American Drugs, 15 Union St., Boston, Mass., 
General Agents. 

For sale in New York by McKgsson & RospBins. 


EXAM BURG TEA. 


J.C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg. Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. 8. Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee”’ and ‘‘ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 

The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 

The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


J.M. ROSEGRANT, 


366 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


PATENTED 
‘PASE AL ADA 


1 lb., % Ib., and 44 POUND PACKAGES, 
Waterproof and Ajir-Tight Package. 
Warranted to keep in any Climate. 


None Genuine without the Trade-Mark. 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists 


Corner of Waverly Place, New York City,” | throughout the United States. 


M. L. M. Perxorro, Secretary, 
New York, March 1st, 1877. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


CASE & SCHULTE, 
Successors to 
A. R. CASE, 
482 North 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


°° CACHETS DE PAIN,” 
AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES. 


Hand Stamp, with 1000 asst. Wafers. ....$2.50. 
Combination Press,“ “* ee eee 5.00. 
Perfection dele man” Fase 10.00. 


Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A. Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States we shall protect our rights thoroughly. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. In order- 
ing, please specify which Press or Wafers you want. 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postage 
paid. Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- 
duce the use of Wafers. 


E. SCHEFFER, 


Apothecary and Chemist 
115 East Market 8t., Louisville, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published mn 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen. 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


183 BROADWAY, 
AGENTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 
VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE, 
AND ARSENIC, &c., &c , and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS. 
Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 


VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 
RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRICE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Eastern Dispensary, - Vaccine Department, 


PURE BOVINE ‘anrmat) VIRUS. 


This Virus is the result of a continued reproduction 
from the famed Beaugency stock, propagated under 
our own immediate supervison at Pearl River, N. Y. 


It is furnished at the following reasonable 
SCALE OF PRICES: 


One quill slip 


Seven slips : 1 00 
Fluid in capillary tube - ¥. 1:00 
Three tubes... ..<--asd4e-b- oh ebb sense 2 00 

N. B.—Each tube will vaccinate from five to 10 
persons. 


Concrete vesicle, 2. €., crust or scab, $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to size. 
252s 


HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRUS 


constantly on hand as heretofore, at same rates as 
above. 

We guarantee success with 95 per cent. of Quill 
Slips, and, if used with due care and within one 
week of reception, will duplicate all failures. 

AuG. W. WEISMANN, Chair. Vac. Com. 

Address, S. S. BOGERT, M D., 

EASTERN DISPENSARY, 


57 Essex Street, Station B. New York City. 


To CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


20 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als, Including Special Medal 
from the English Kennel 
Club, Awarded to 


SPRATY’S PATENT 


Meat Fibre Doz Cakes 


The English Field says, in answers to correspon- 
dents, “‘ We should advise SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
instead of Greaves and common Biscuits.” 


The dogs at the Centennial Bench Show were fed 
on these Cakes, and the superintendent wrote to 
the Chicago Field; “I am entirely satisfied with 
Spratt’s Patent Doe Caxes; I never sent dogs 
away from a show in such good condition.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Wholesale Agent, F. 0. de LUZS, 
18 South William St,, N.Y. 


PURE STICK LICORICE 
Y. & S. 


6, 9, and 14 Sticks to pound, 
This article is bright in fracture, free from fei 


and for purity and delicacy of flavor, one of the t 
Sticks on the market. It is packed in Leaves, jn 
cases of 125 and 250 Ibs ; also 5 Ib, boxes, 60 boxes in 
case For sale by all the Wholesale Druggists and 
and Confectioners in the United States 


DAMIANA. | 
(TURNERA APHRODISIACA.,) ‘ 
Damiana, first introduced into the U S. by myself 
and presented to the profession (in the name of H. 
Helmick & Co.}, has, after a thorough trial of six 
years, proved to be the best Aphrodisiac and special 
tonic for the sexual organs of both sexes yet dis- 
coyered. 

Price list and circular, giving list of some of the 
cases treated with my Fluid Extract, sent upon 
application to F. 0. ST. CLALR, Washington, D.G, 

Manufacturing Chemists supplied with pure 
Damiana Leaves at lowest rates. 


COAT YOUR OWN PILLS. 


A. F, W. Neynaber, Practical Pharmaceutist, has 
just published a pamphlet containing plain and ~ 
practical directions for cutting round and oval 


PILLS AND CRANULES, 


and for coating them with Gelatine, Juju be, : 
Licorice, Sugar and other substances, 

This little book contains such full, plain and ex. 
plicit directions and formulas for making and coat- 
ing Pills that Pharmaceutists possessing it aad one 
of Neynaber's Pill Coating Machines 
will no longer be dependent on their wholesale — 
druggists for coated pills, and will thereby saye, in | 


a short time, many times their cost. 

To large manufacturers of Pills the information 
contained in this little book is worth hundreds of 
dollars. 


Price of Pamphlet s.0.0-25-- key ee eee $1 00 
Pamphlet and Smallest Machine... .. 5 00 
ce ‘* Largest § 8 00 


Address A. F. W. Neynaber, care of The Drug- 
gists’? Circular, New York. 


PROTAGON. | 


The Phospnoid-Nitrogenous Element of the germi- 
nal portion of wheat, and of the brains 
of animals and fishes. 
PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


SAM’L R. PERCY, M.D., 
47 W. 38th St. 


ComPosITION IN 100 Parts. 


The Phosphoid-Nitrogenous element, 
isolated, Cy Hyg Ng Pg Oyo - - - 
‘* Hypophosphite of Sodium, Nag P Og 
BS 4 “* Calcium, Cag P O4 
“Potassium, K; P Oy 
** Animal and Vegetable Albumen, - 
4 pnmereey core Acid, C,; Hy Pz Oo 
Free Hypophosphorous Acid, its solvent, 
H; P 0, 


“ sc 
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DOSE—10 drops in water after each meal and at 
bedtime. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., General Agents, 


FirtH AVENUE Hore. BUILDING, 
(Broadway, corner 24th Street,) a 
Sixth Avenne, corner 39th Street, | 
NEW YORK. 


DR. PINE’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Lotion. 


Will be found to almost instantly remove the ain of 


Stings of Bees and Wasps, and the Stings and Bites 
of all other Insects. and topreyent subsequent 


Inflammation and Swelling. It is also a certain 
remedy for Burns, Scalds, and Bruises. , 


Its application is simple. A little of the Lotion 
in its concentrated state should be rubbed into the — 
place stung (first extracting the sting), anda rag 
wetted with the diluted lotion (see directions on | 
bottle) poplied For Burns, Scalds, and Bruises, — 
the diluted Lotion is to be used as directed. e. 


The following are among the Testimonials received: 


“T have found Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion — 
most efficacious. Ihave been stung twice lately, 
and instead of having the annoyance and pain for — 
a couple of hours, all ill effects went away ina f uf 
minutes, leaving no inflammation whatever. Ihave 
found it equally useful when applied to the bites 
of the very annoying ‘harvest bugs,’ from which 
we suffer much on chalk soils.—D. DrAu,” England, | 


** Sir,—On Sunday last alittle boy visitor was teas- 
ing the bees in my garden, and received seven 
stings on theface and head. You kindly gave me 
some of Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion, which 
acted like acharm. Soon after applying it the pain 
ceased, andin less than one hour there was 10 
swelling orsign of inflammation to be seen. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this 
testimony to its effects —I remain, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, H. CARTER, Vestry Clerk, Hanwell. 

“Po Mr. C. N. Abbott, office of British Bee 
Journal, Hanwell, England.” 

The proprietor will esteem it a favor if all who 
use Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion will kindly send 
the result of their trial to Mr. Abbott, his agent, not 
necessarily for publication, although, if permission 
is granted, it would be additionally valued. 

Price, 7 CENTS PER Borrie. 


To be obtained of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, publisher 
of the American Bee Journal, Chicago; and of Messts, 
King and Slocum, publishers of the Bee Keepers 
Muayazine, Hudson St., New York. 


Aq@ENTS WaNnTED.—Apply to the proprietors — 
Agent, Mr. C. N. Abbott, School of Apiculture, 
Southall, Middlesex, England. / 


- 
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Salicylic Acid. 
AmoneG the most important pharmaceuti- 
cal products of the day, is this peculiar 
acid, that was originally known as a nat- 
ural educt, which man has succeeded in 
reproducing by chemical processes in his 
laboratory. The interesting article that 
follows is part of an address delivered by 
Mr. Louis Diehl, as President of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, at the 
annual meeting in Boston, in 1875. It is 
but asketch or summary of what was known 
-respecting salicylic acid up to the time of 
the date of the meeting. Not much more 
can be added to it now beyond some of its 
therapeutic uses, the most important of 
_ which is the discovery of its powerful an- 
tipyretic properties, and its special value in 
}the treatment of acute rheumatism. THE 
'Druaatsts’ CrrcuLar, has contained, as 
|new facts have occurred, everything that 
‘has found its way into medical literature, 
}and therefore all the story, as it has been 
grouped by Mr. Diehl, might be obtained 
| by the careful sifting of the back volumes; 
‘but the work is skilfully done in this 
| address, and we think it is well worth re- 
'publishing here. It is to be found in the 
| volume of the Proceedings of the Associa- 
‘tion for 1875. The author said: 


It was a clearly established fact that 
salicylic acid differed from carbolic acid 
‘merely in containing two molecules more 
_ of carbonic acid, or its equivalent elements, 
and that when salicylic acid was exposed 

to a high temperature it was split into one 

molecule of carbolic acid, and two mole- 

cules of carbonic acid. What was nearer, 
therefore, than to attempt a union of these 
two compounds, so that the cheap carbolic 
acid might be made to yield, synthetically, 
_the more expensive salicylic acid; and in 
this attempt, Prof. Kolbe, of Leipzig, has 
met with complete success. Before con- 
sidering the remarkable results lately ob- 
tained by this eminent chemist, however, 
an inquiry into the sources from which 
salicylic acid has hitherto been obtained, 
and particularly into 

Salicin and some of the products of its de- 
composition, will be interesting, and will, 
perhaps, give a more comprehensive view 
of the subject. 


Salicin is found abundantly in the barks 
sof the willow and of the poplar, and it 
contributes to them their bitter taste, and 
their chief medicinal activity. Chemically 
considered, it is a glucoside, being split by 
continuous boiling with dilute acids into 
glucose and a resinous principle which has 
received the name saliretin. Salicin, con- 
taining Cos His O.s, glucose, Cie Hie Ors, 
and saliretin C,, H, O2,it might be supposed 
that by this reaction the salicin is simply 
‘divided into the two last-named substances, 
‘but the reaction is not so simple. With 
the assimilation of two equivalents of wa- 
ster, the salicin is primarily split into glu- 
‘cose and Sakigenin, and this, upon the fur- 
‘ther action of the acid, loses the two equiv- 
alents of water again, and becomes saliretin. 
‘If, however, the salicin is subjected to the 
fermented action of emulsin it is complete- 
ly converted into saligenin without the 
‘formation of saliretin, and by this reaction 
saligenin is usually obtained. Saligenin is 
composed of C,, H, O,, and is chemically 
salicylic alcohol, bearing similar relation 
}0 salicylic acid that ethylic alcohol does 
0 acetic acid. By the action of oxidizing 
‘agents it loses two equivalents of hydro 
\zen, and is converted into Salicylous acid, 
vhe composition of which is C1, Hs Oy. Itis 
‘uso called sulicylol, hydruret of salicyl, and 
wlicylic aldehyde, and as it bears the same 
‘relation to salicylic acid that ordinary alde- 
iyde does to acetic acid, the latter name 
|nay be accepted as most suitable. It occurs 
jjaturally in the flowers of Spirwa ulmaria, 
|n which it is associated with a peculiar 
erpen. During its preparation from this 
Source a portion is converted into salicylic 
icid, and hence some writers believe salicy- 
de acid also to be a component of the 
lowers. It occurs naturally also in vari- 
dus other species of Spirwa, and in the 
lowers of Urepis fwtida, and it is interest- 
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ling to know that it is contained in the 
warty excrescences of the larve of a pe- 
culiar beetle, the Chrisomela popuwli, infest- 
ing willows. 
crescences the acid exudes in oily drops, 
and it may be readily obtained by distilling 
the larvee with water. It may be obtained 
artificially, apart from the sources already 
mentioned, by the dry distillation of kinic 
acid, by the direct oxidation of salicin, by 


salicin, and by melting coumaric acid with 
hydrate ‘of potassa. 

Salicylous acid is a colorless, oily fluid, 
becomes yellowish-red by exposure, but 
seems not to be materially changed thereby 
in its ultimate composition. 


It retains its fluidity at zero, but at —4° 
F. becomes solid, and then forms large, 
handsome, transparent crystals. It is 
moderately soluble in water, but mixes in 
all proportions with alcohol, and with 
ether. Its aqueous solutions redden litmus 
and subsequently bleach it; and they are 
colored intensely violet upon the addition 
of perchloride of iron, such coloration be- 
ing quite distinct when the solution con- 
tains one part in 572,000. It is isomeric 
with crystallized benzoic acid, and by the 
action of strong oxidizing agents it assimi- 
lates two additional equivalents of oxygen, 
and is converted into 


Salicylic Acid.—It follows, therefore, that 
all substances that can be made to yield 
salicylous acid, can be regarded as sources 
of salicylic acid. But by far the most 
abundant source of salicylic acid has hith- 
erto been the volatile oil of Gautheria 
procumbens, the oil of wintergreen of com- 
merce, which contains about 90 per cent. 
of a compound of the acid with oxide of 
methyl, methyl-salicylie acid or ether, the 
remainder being a peculiar terpen, called 
Gaultheruen; and it is from this source 
that salicylic acid has heretofore been al- 


simply heated with concentrated solution 
of potassa as long as methylic alcohol 
thereby liberated is given off, the residue 
precipitated by muriatic acid, the precipi- 
tate washed with cold water, and further 
purified by recrystallization from alcohol. 
I have already stated that it is supposed to 
exist naturally in the flowers of Spirwa 
ulmaria, and it is possibly also contained 
in the sweet birch bark, Letula lenta, from 
which the late Professor Procter obtained 
a volatile oil] which he considered iden- 
tical with oil of wintergreen, and in the vo- 
latile oil contained in the root of Poly- 
gala paucifolia. Aside from the artificial 
sources already mentioned, it may be ob- 
tained by heating benzoate of copper, and 
by heating indigo with hydrate of potassa 
to 572° F.; but the latter method is not al- 
ways successful, anthranilic acid being 
formed instead. Anthranilic acid will, 
however, by the action of nitrous acid 
yield salicylic acid, and indigo may, there- 
fore, be regarded as an additional source. 
But the most abundant artificial source of 
salicylic acid, and doubtless the one upon 
which we will in the future depend for its 
production, is the one that now so promi- 
nently engages attention, that from carbolic 
acid. Before passing to this, however, 
permit me to give a brief description of the 


It is sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
freely dissolved by boiling water, and very 
freely by alcohol, and especially by ether. 
From its alcoholic or ethereal solutions it 
is obtainable in the form of large oblique, 
four-sided, columnar crystals; while from 
hot aqueous solution it is deposited in form 
of long and thin needles. Its solutions, like 
those of salicylous acid, are colored intense- 
ly violet upon the addition of perchloride of 
iron, but, it may be observed, that the pres- 
ence of strong acids prevents or destroys 
this color. It melts at 318° F., without de- 
composition, and congeals again at 315° F. 
It sublimes at 392° F., and with care may 


very readily decomposed when heated above 


that point, and at a considerably higher 
temperature is entirely decomposed, losing 


Upon pressing the warty ex- | 


the fermentation of helicin, a derivative of | 


most exclusively obtained, the oil being | 


properties and composition of salicylic acid. | 


be distilled without decomposition ; but is | 
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|two equivalents of carbonic acid, and 
| producing carbolic acid. Its composition 
is CysH,sOe, and it is, therefore, isomeric 
with paraoxybenzore acid. 

The production of salicylic acid from 
phenol is not of as recent date as is, per- 
haps, generally supposed, for as early as 
1860, Kolbe and Lautemann had determined 
that the union of carbonic acid and phenol 
can be effected by the intervention of 
metallic sodium, and even by caustic soda; 
but the method was too complicated or too 
expensive. The subject was, however, not 
dropped by Kolbe, and he has, finally, 
succeeded in establishing a method by 
which the expensive metal sodium can be 
dispensed with, and the ordinary caustic 
soda used instead. Nevertheless, at the 
date of Kolbe’s recent communication, its 
production from carbolic acid was nearly 
as expensive as from oil of wintergreen; 
but even under these conditions, his results 
must be regarded as a triumph, apart from 
the chemical aspect, since they have open- 
ed anever-failing source for its production. 
Since then the artificial acid is met with 
in commerce at prices far below those pos- 
sible if its production depended on oil of 
wintergreen. I shall endeavor to give you 
a concise account of Kolbe’s method of its 
production. Phenate (or carbolate) of sodi- 
um is prepared by saturating an equivalent 
of crystallized phenol with an equivalent 
of caustic soda in solution, and evaporat- 
ing the compound to dusty dryness. The 
so-obtained phenate of sodium is heated in 
an iron retort by means of an oil, metal, or 
air bath, gradually to 212° F. Perfectly 
dry carbonic avid is then passed into the 
retort, and the heat is gradually increased 
to 356° F. After atime phenol begins to 
distil over, and the temperature is raised 
to 428° — 482° F. When phenol no longer 
passes over, the process is ended, and the 
mass in the retort consists of impure basic 
salicylate of sodium. A glance atthe rela- 
tive compositions of phenol and salicylic 
acid will aid in understanding the reaction 
which has accomplished this result. Phe- 
nol is composed of C,:2H.O2; salicylic acid 
contains C,,H,O,; it, therefore, differs from 
phenol in containing two equivalents more 
of carbon and four equivalents more of 
oxygen, corresponding to two equivalents 
of carbonic acid. When two equivalents 
of phenate of sodium are heated in an at- 
mosphere of carbonic acid, one equivalent 
of phenol distils over unchanged, dibasic 
phenate of sodium is formed, and as it 
forms absorbs two equivalents of carbonic 
acid, which is assimilated, and thus pro- 
duces dibasic salicylate of sodium. 

It is not my purpose to enter into detail 
in regard to the method of obtaining sali- 
cylic acid from the crude salicylate of so- 
dium. Suflice it to say, that the crude 
mass is dissolved in water, muriatic acid is 


is freed from the mother liquor as much as 
possible by pressure, and is further puri- 
fied by recrystallization. It cannot be ob- 
tained entirely white in this way, and it is 
on this account that the commercial article is 
always more or less colored and has a faint 
odor of carbolic acid. Kolbe states that, 


necessary to convert it into its ethyl or 
methyl compound, to decompose this with 
an alkali, and to decompose the alkaline 
salt with muriatic acid. This method is 
open, however, to many objections, and 
Dr. August Rautert, who has recently ob- 
tained the acid perfectly white and odorless, 
found it extremely wasteful, owing to the 
decomposition of a large proportion at the 
high temperature necessary to form the 
ether. He finds that while the acid cannot 
be sublimed under ordinary conditions, it 
may be distilled readily in a gaseous medi- 
um at a temperature far below its melting- 
point ; indeed, it is volatilized in appre- 
ciable quantities with the vapor of its boil- 
| ing aqueous solutions. 
|of this property, Rautert has devised a 
method by which it may be obtained 
abundantly and without loss in a pure 
white condition. The ordinary acid is 
placed in a copper vessel, so arranged that 


added, the magma of crude salicylic acid | 


in order to obtain it perfectly pure, it is | 


Taking advantage | 
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it can be heated by a paraffin-bath, that 
superheated steam can be passed over the 
dry acid through a small tube, and that 
the vapor may escape through a larger tube 
into a Liebig’s condenser. The paraffin is 
heated and maintained at a temperature of 
338° F., and steam superheated to that 
temperature is then passed through the 
apparatus. As soon as the acid becomes 
heated to the temperature of the paraftin 
and steam, it volatilizes with such rapidity 
that the condensing tube must be kept open 
by means of a rod, passed up and down the 
tube to within the body of the apparatus, 
else it will in a few moments be stopped 
up completely. Towards the end of the 
operation the temperature is raised to 365° F. 
The product is perfectly white and only 
| contaminated with a faint odor of carbolic 
acid, from which it may be completely freed 
by simple crystallization from solution in 
hot distilled water. 

It is an interesting fact that phenate of 
barium or of calcium will also yield sali- 
cylic acid when treated in the same manner 
as phenate of sodium; the yield being, 
however, smaller. But the most surprising 
result has been obtained by Kolbe with 
phenate of potassium, which yields, instead 
of salicylic acid, its isomere, paraorybenzo- 
tc acid. 

Salicylic acid proves to be one of the 
most powerful antiferments known to sci- 
ence. The current literature is so replete 
| with the results of experiments made in 
yarious directions upon its therapeutic 
and antiseptic action, that I shall close the 
subject with but brief remarks upon its 
application and uses. Its antiseptic power 
is superior to that of carbolic acid, over 
which it possesses the further advantage 
of being non-poisonous in its character. 
Hence it may be used with impunity for 
the preservation of food of all kinds, and 


the various fermented and fermentable 
beverages. It may be used with advantage, 


for the preservation of certain test solutions 
}in the chemist’s laboratory, and doubtless 
will find application for the preservation of 
of many medicinal solutions, such as infu- 
sions, syrups, decoctions, ete. It prevents, 
arrests, or retards fermentative action of all 
kinds, the germination of seeds, and the 
growth of young plants; but it is a necessary 
condition that the acid is ina free state, 
since its salts possess no antiseptic action. 
As a therapeutic agent it seems destined to 
become of the most important value. It 
has been used internally with decided suc- 
cess in the treatment of diphtheria, as a sub- 
stitute for quinia in intermittent and other 
forms of fever, and in the treatment of com- 
plaints arising from abnormal fermentation 
in the stomach or bowels. Locally it has been 
used with the same good effect in the treat- 
ment of various forms of disease, and es- 
| pecially those of an eruptive character. 
One of the disadvantages of its application 
is its very sparing solubility in water. This 
|may be overcome by the use of phosphate 
or sulphite of sodium, two to three parts of 
which, in fifty parts of water, will readily 
dissolve one part of salicylic acid. 
oe 


Dispensing of Salicylic Acid. 

In case salicylic acid be prescribed with 
water in insufficient quantity to yield a per- 
manent solution, James W. White recom 
mends to dispense it suspended by the aid 
of tragacanth, 20 grains of which will be 
sufficient for a 6 oz. mixture. <A good pill 
mass will be obtained by beating salicylic 
acid with one tenth its weight of borax and 
the same quantity of glycerine; 6 grains of 
the mass represent 5 grains of acid, and do 

/not form an ineconveniently large pill.— 
Phar. Journ. and Trans. 
ooo 
To Clean Paint. 


TAKE 1 oz. pulverized borax, 1 Ib. small 
pieces best brown soap, and 8 quarts 
water ; let simmer till the soap is dissolved, 
stirring frequently. Do not let it boil. 
Use with a piece of old flannel, and rinse 
off as soon as the paint is clean. This mix- 
ture is also yood for washing clothes. 
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Syrups of Ipecac and Seneka. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 
SYRUP OF IPECAC. 
I would say for the information of one 
of your correspondents, inquiring for a for- 
mula for syrup of ipecac that would afford 


a permanent preparation, that if he would | 


make his syrup of ipecac carefully by the 
following formula, he will have no future 
trouble, so far as this syrup is concerned. 
R Pulvy. ipecac, No. 60.. 
Acetic acid 
Glycerine.... 
White sugar, in coarse 
powder 
Aleohol, water. 
Diluted alcohol, of each a sufficient 
quantity. 


2 oz. troy. 


1 fl. drachm. 


18 oz. troy. 


Moisten the ipecac with alcohol, pack 1t 
firmly in a cylindrical glass percolator, 
then gradually pour upon it, first, two 
fluid ounces of alcohol. When this has 
been absorbed, pour on gradually eight 
fluid ounces of a mixture consisting of two 
parts of alcohol to one part of water, and 
when this has all passed from the surface, 
continue the percolation with diluted alco- 
hol until ten fluid ounces of tincture have 
been obtained, observing to set aside in a 
plate or shallow disk, in a warm place, the 
first two fluid ounces which pass, that they 
may evaporate spontaneously to a syrupy 
consistence. Then mix the acetic acid with 
the remainder of the percolate, and evapo- 
rate carefully in a water bath, with frequent 
stirring, until reduced to two fiuid ounces 
and a half; add to this the reserved portion, 
and mix the whole with ten fluid ounces of 
water, and continue the evaporation until 
the mixture is reduced to twelve fluid 
ounces, and when cool filter through paper, 
and pass sufficient water through the filter to 
make the filtered liquid measure twelve 
fluid ounces. To this, in a bottle, add the 
sugar; shake occasionally, and when dis- 
solved add the glycerine, and strain through 
muslin, 

When it is necessary to finish the syrup 
quickly, the solution of the sugar may be 
hastened by placing the bottle in hot water 
and shaking occasionally. 

I have made all of the syrup of ipecac 
that I have used for the last seven or eight 
years by the above formula, and have 
never known it in a single instance to show 
the slightest tendency to spoil or to become 
cloudy or deposit. Ihave several samples 
of it on hand which was made in 1869, 
and which remains bright and clear and 
free from deposit. 

This formula was published by the writer 
in the American Journal of Pharmacy, 
March No. 1870, to which I would refer 
your correspondent for further comments. 

SYRUP OF SENEKA. 

As the formula of the U. 8. P. for this 
syrup has been the subject of much criti- 
cism for a number of years, and many sug- 
gestions have been made for its amend- 
ment, and as the officina! process affords a 
rather unsatisfactory and very unstable 
preparation, I would ask the favor of you 
for space to reproduce here a formula for 
this syrup, which I published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy, May, 1870, but 
in which occurred a typographical error in 
the body of the formula. This error was 
corrected in a note in the next number of 
the journal, but you know corrections are 
rarely ever noticed, or at least are not 
always remembered, and the formula is 
generally worked as it stands published, 
and is thus very liable to be unjustly con- 
demned. 

The following is the formula in its cor- 
rected form: 


& Puly. Seneka, No. 80.. 4 oz. troy. 
Glycerine 4 
White sugar, in coarse 
powder 9 oz. troy. 
Diluted alcohol sufficient. 


Moisten the seneka with two fluid ounces 
of diluted alcohol, and after it has stood 
in a close vessel six hours, pack it, in small 
portions at a time, very tightly in a glass 
funnel prepared for percolation, then gradu- 
ally pour upon it diluted alcohol until one 
and a half pints of tincture are obtained, 
or until the drug is exhausted. 

Evaporate the tincture by means of a 
water bath, at a temperature not exceeding 
140°, almost constantly stirring, until re- 
duced to six fluid ounces. When cool 
filter through paper, and add_ sufficient 
water through the filter to make the filtered 
product measure six fluid ounces. To this, 
transferred to a bottle, add the sugar and 


|agitate it frequently during twenty-four 
|hours. By this time the sugar will be} 
nearly all dissolved, and its solution may 
be completed in a few minutes by placing | 
| the bottle in hot water, and shaking occa- | 
sionally. Lastly add the glycerine, mix | 
well and strain through muslin, 

This formula affords a syrup that will | 
keap, I believe, for an indefinite period un- | 
changed, I have a sample of it made in | 
January, 1870, which is in as good condi- | 
tion as when first made. It remains per- 
fectly free from cloudiness er deposits. 

J. B. Moors. 

Philadelphia, Sane 11th, 1877. 

see 
Note on Recovering Alcohol. 
BY J. U. LLOYD. 

Ir the directions for preparing officinal 
fluid extracts are carefully followed, 
trouble ls in some instances experienced in 
the very important after operation of recoy- 
ering the alcohol which remains within the 
residue. The usual process, and the most 
satisfactory one in my opinion, applicable 
alike to small or large amounts, is to con- 
tinue the percolation with water after the 
extract is prepared, and recover the alcohol 
from the watery runnings by distillation, 
and in this latter percolation I find.among 
pharmacists much trouble occasionally is 
experienced. If the materials are pow- 
dered and well packed, as directed by the 
‘¢ Pharmacopeeia,” it is often absolutely 
impossible to percolate with water; the 
ligneous portion of the mass softens and 
swells; the gum, mucilage and extractive 
matters dissolve, altogether forming a gluti- 
nous paste or mush, through which water 
refuses to pass. If the materials are not 
properly powdered and packed, the extrac- 
tion of the medicinal principles of the 
drug is found to be difficult or impossible. 
Consequently the extract is likely to be de- 
ficient in strength. Less trouble is after- 
ward experienced with the water; but 
mucilaginous materials, like buchu, espe- 
cially such as have been exhausted with 
alcohol, cannot be easily percolated with 
water, even though very coarsely ground. 

I find it advantageous in all cases to have 
the exhausted powder dumped out of the 
percolator and replaced loosely. I have 
aset of percolators of different shape ex- 
pressly for residues, and will require every 
residue to be removed from the original 
percolator. But this will not answer for 
some articles, as it seems impossible to re- 
place them loose enough. To overcome 
the trouble, I have the powders of cer- 
tain materials evenly mixed with sawdust 
as soon as they are dumped. Buchu, squills, 
anda few such, require about their own 
bulk; others, like cimicifuga and aconite, 
one half part. Water will freely permeate 
through these mixtures. A very aggrava- 
ting trouble is overcome by this simple 
process.—American Journal of Pharmacy. 
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New Method of Extracting Iodine from 
Kelp. 


BY M. HERLAND. 


In a communication addressed to the 
French Academy of Sciences, the author 
observes that the introduction of consider- 
able quantities of Chilian nitrate of soda 
into the European market has seriously in- 
jured the coast industry of Finisterre, where 
soda and iodine are extracted from kelp by 
burning. It appears desirable that a more 
scientific method should find adoption, and 
the following is recommended as obviating 
existing defects. These defects are many. 
In gathering the seaweed no attempt is 
made to distinguish the species yielding 
most iodine; the drying of the kelp is ef- 
fected in the open air, on the dunes, where 
it is exposed to the elements and the wash 
of the tide, and loses much of its saline 
principle; besides which incineration is it- 
self a wasteful process, as not only is iodine 
volatilized, but the sea sand intermixed 
with the weed combines with the iodine, 
forming earthy alkaline silicates, and there- 
by entailing further loss. The author’s 
method is conducted as follows: The 
kelp is gathered in iron baskets or crates 
open at the sides and bottom, which are 
placed so as to be lifted by a revolving 
crane standing in the centre of a circle of 
vats filled with water mixed with good 
fresh quicklime, in the proportion of 50 
kilogs. lime per cubic metre. The kelp is 
immersed in each vat in turn, and the pro- 
cess repeated with fresh kelp until the 
liquor in vat No. 1 indicates 4°3 to 4°5 degs. 
of the alkalimeter. During immersion an 
interchange of constituents takes place be- 


and endosmose, the epidermis of the plants 
acting as a membraneous diaphragm. The 
immersion in each vat lasts from 40 to 60 
minutes. With a set of 10 vats, each con- 
taining 6 cubic meters, 50 kilogs. of fresh 
kelp may be lixiviated in 15 hours. The 
process concludes with the evaporation of 
the saturated ley to dryness, calcining the 
residue until fusion begins. The result is 
a soda extremely rich in soluble salts and 
iodine. The old method of burning gives, 
on an average, 15 per cent. of potash salts, 
and 1 per cent. iodine. The new method 
gives 45 to 50 per cent. of potash salts, and 
24 to 84 per cent., or where care is taken in 
the selection of the seaweed, as much as 5 
per cent. of iodine. The waste and the 
clouds of smoke (a serious impediment to 
coast navigation) incidental to the old 
method are avoided, and the seaweed, re- 
taining its nitrogenous principles and the 
lime taken up during immersion, becomes 
a valuable manure for sandy soils.— 
Comptes Rendus. 
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Testing of Salicylic Acid for Purity.* 
BY H, KOLBE. 


ONLY absolutely pure crystallized salicy- 
lic acid should be used either internally as 
a medicine or as a preservative for wine, 
beer, fruits, etc. The less pure acid, which 
generally has a peculiar after-taste when 
used continually or given in large doses, 
may act injuriously on the health. The 
prejudice against salicylic acid of physi- 
cians who have failed to obtain good results 
with it, is due in most cases to the pharma- 
cists having dispensed an impure prepara- 
tion—the precipitated instead of the crys- 
tallized acid. The author has met with 
several cases in which such an acid was 
used. He therefore gives the following 
simple method of judging of the quality 
of commercial salicylic acid. Dissolve a 
small quantity, 1g gram, in about ten times 
as much strong alcohol, pour the clear 
solution into a watch glass, and leave it 
to evaporate slowly at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. The residual 
salicylic acid forms around the edge of the 
watch glass a ring of beautiful efflorescent 
aggregated crystals. This efflorescent mass 
is pure white if the acid used be quite pure 
and has been recrystallized; but yellowish 
or yellow if the simply precipitated acid be 
used. If the color be brownish or brown, 
the preparation, however white and pure it 
may appear as a powder, should be rejected 
as bad. 
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On a Simple Mode of Detecting the Pres- 
ence of Alcohol in Essential Oils.+ 


BY H. N. DRAPER. 


Tus was based on the application of 
‘‘magenta,” or acetate of rosaniline, to the 
detection of alcohol in essential oils, by 
virtue of the non-solubility of magenta in 
most of the volatile oils, and its solubility 
in those oils if mixed with spirits. 

The magenta was perfectly insoluble in 
a large number of the oils tried; with others 
it gave the slightest coloration imaginable, 
but this was probably owing to the presence 
of a slight trace of moisture in them; 5 per 
cent. of alcohol (a low amount of adultera- 
tion) immediately produced a_ brilliant 
coloration. The following oils were tried: 


No color. 
ras 


Nutmegs 
Lavender, dried over 
CaGhie7s Veaatirs 
Lavender, not dried... Slight color. 
Juniper (berries) No color. 
Sassafras U 
Cajeput 
Rosemary... 


be 


: Col’d slightly. 
Colored. re 


Otto of Rose.... 
Oil of bitter almonds. . 


Mr. Draper said that the important point 
about this test was the ease and quickness 
with which it could be applied. 
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An Adulteration of Oil of Cloves. 


BeswDes the methods commonly practised 
with essential oils, another method of 
adulteration is sometimes met with in the 
German drug trade. It is an admixture of 
phenol, the smell being disguised by that 
of the cloves. Professor Jacquemin re- 
commends the following test, which only 


se 


* Schweizerische Wochenschrift J. Pharmacie. 


tween the kelp and the lye, by exosmose | 


_ + Paper read before the Irish Pharmaceutical 
Society. 


requires a single drop of the suspected oil. 
This is mixed, by means of a glass stirring- 
rod, with a fraction of a minim of aniline, 
and diluted with 5 or 6 cc. of distilled 
water, to which are added a few drops of 
hypochlorite of soda. If phenol is not 
present the coloration will be that of the 
aniline alone, a violet tinge which speedily 
passes away. If the contrary, the solution 
takes a fine blue color, which remains for 
some minutes. Care must be taken not to 
disturb the mixture after adding the hypo- 
chlorite. A mixture of 5 per cent. of | 
phenol gives a very intense blue; even1 | 
per cent. gives an unmistakable blue col- 
oration —Moniteur des Prod. Chim. 
ove 


On Crystals formed on the Surface of Ung, 
Hy drargyri Iodidi Rubri.* 
BY PROF. TICHBORNE. 


Tup sample of ointment had _ been 
given to him by their vice-president, and 
it was one of the test samples made during 
the writing of the last Dublin Pharmaco- 
poeia; it was, therefore, very old. Although 
the ointment itself was a good color, the 
surface was covered with a number of 
beautiful yellow crystals. These crystals, 
when placed under the microscope, were 
seen to be yellow plates belonging to the 
first system. They did not polarize. It 
was found that they gave the reaction of a 
mercurous salt with potash—that is to say, 
a black precipitate—but generally gave the 
reactions of both a mercurous and mercuric | 
salt. Italso’contained iodine. These crys- 
tals were not converted into a red salt b 
rubbing, but seemed to sublime unchanged, 
giving a sublimate which was red when 
hot, and yellow when cold. They were 
also insoluble in ether. The crystals, there- 
fore, consist of the mercuroso-mercuri¢e 
iodide, a double salt, having a definite | 
composition, Hgals. 

The points of interest in connection 
with these observations were the facts that 
we had herea proof conclusive of the vola- | 
tilization of mercurial salts at ordinary 
temperatures, and it was also curious to 
observe that under the reducing action of _ 
the fat no mercurous salt was formed, but) 
that each molecule of Hgl immediately; 
assimilated to itself a molecule of Hgl, to) 
produce the mercuroso-mercuric salts. It 
is probable that the latter salt is more vola- 
tile than the red iodide. 
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Test for the Presence of Carbolic in Sali- 
eylic Acid. ; 

Pror. ALMEN employs for this purpose 
ammonia and chlorinated soda, which pro- 
duce with carbolic acid a blue color, turning 
red by acids and blue again on the addition) 
of an alkali. Solutions of phenol, contain- 
ing one in 5,000 produce the color at once; 
solutions one in 50,000 only after 24 hours.’ 
Salicylic acid does not give this reaction, 
It is important that an excess of chlorine 
be avoided, and that sufficient ammonia b¢ 
added to impart an alkaline reaction.— 
Phar, Zeitung. 
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To Prevent Iron Deposits in Minera. 
Waters. 


Most chalybeate waters deposit in a few 
months sesquioxide of iron, and thus losi 
their medicinal value, so far as it is depend 
ent on iron. This deposit is owing to thi 
oxygen, either dissolved in the water, 0 
adhering to the inner surface of the flask 
or inclosed in the neck of the same whel 
sealedup. The best thing to prevent the de) 
position of iron is citric acid. The quantity 
to be added depends on the quantity 0 
oxygen dissolved in the water, and this va 
ries in different mineral waters. A flask 0} 
750 c.c. capacity requires for certain mip 
eral waters experimented on from 21 to ' 
milligrammes of crystallized citric acid.— 
Dr, Huseman in Archiv. der Pharm. 
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The Formation of Ozone by Heat. 


OzonzE is a substance formed by absorp 
tion of heat. It disengages this excess a} 
heat during the oxidation, thus renderin 
it superior in activity to ordinary oxyg' 
This excess of heat or energy has bee 
stored up under the influence of electricit 
This excess is furthermore remarkable b¢ 
cause it is instrumental in forming a bod 
more condensed than its generator. 1 
densation usually generates heat in ordinat 
reactions, instead of absorbing it, as is hei 
the case. It is probably the first instam 
noted of a simple or elementary substanc 
having two distinct isomeric modificatio 
jn the gaseous state.—Berthelot. } 


* Read before the Irish Pharmaceutical Society. 
1 


July, 1877.] 
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On the Estimation of Urea by 
Hypobromite. 
| A PAPER On this subject was read recent- 
ly by Dr. A Dupré, before the London 


- Chemical Society, an abstract of which is | 


presented below. The process is simple 
j + ee ; » “ 
and is worth ‘‘ making a note of.” The 


object of the communication was to de- | 


'seribe a form of apparatus which could be 
conveniently worked, and such modifica- 
_ tions in the preparation of the hypobromite 


| solution as to prevent the escape of any bro- | 


}mine vapor, so that the process might be 
used in the wards of an hospital. The ap- 
 paratus consists of a burette inverted ina 
| tall cylinder of water, and connected by a 


long piece of caoutchouc tube. The gen- 
erator containing the proper quantity of 
\hypobromite is a bottle closed by a vulcan- 
lized cork, through which passes a short 
: tube to connect it with the burette, and 
also having a small test-tube attached to it 
‘to contain 5 c.c. @f the urine under exami- 
‘nation. After the cork has been firmly in- 
jserted the urine is mixed with the hypo- 
‘bromite by gently inclining the generator. 
'The latter is briskly agitated for a short 
‘time, and then plunged into cold water. 
‘After allowing the apparatus to stand a 
‘few minutes to cool the gas to the same 
‘temperature as the water, the level of the 
liquid inside and outside the burette is 
‘made the same by raising the latter and the 
‘reading of the gas taken and also that of 
‘the thermometer. The necessary quantity 
lof hypobromite is easily prepared by pour- 
‘ing into a stoppered cylinder enough caustic 
Isoda solution (100 grains to 250 c.c. of 
water) to fill it up to a 25 c.c. mark on the 
‘side, introducing a thin sealed tube con- 
taining 22 c.c. of bromine, and agitating 
'briskly so as to break the thin tube. The 
‘amount of nitrogen given off is found to 
‘be 91 per cent. of the total quantity in the 
‘urea, and the burette may be so graduated 
‘that it gives readings of the percentage of 
‘urea at the normal pressure and tempera- 
‘ture. 


ome 
,Ammoniacal Salts and Trimethylamin. 


| I an interesting paper, Professor Huse- 
‘nann calls special attention to the poison- 
pus nature of certain drugs, some of them 
| very common use, in which this charac- 
eristic is apt to be forgotten. He selects 
jhe above as examples, and relates a number 
of experiments directed to the investigation 
»f the local and remote effects of these 
ubstances. With much probability, he 
,ttributes the ignorance or disregard of the 
oxic properties of sal-ammoniac, for ex- 
smple, to its having been long daily em- 
ployed in various forms in the treatment of 
vast number of diseases, until familiarity 
vith the drug had produced insensibility 
1S to its dangers. He further adds that the 
oxic dose of most compounds of ammonia 
‘8, in the case of man, larger than the 
‘nalogy of the experiments on the lower 
‘nimals would have led us to expect. In 
hese latter, at any rate, sal-ammoniac is of 
‘qual toxic strength with bromide of potas- 
jum. In the case of trimethylamin, 
‘Ithough this was suggested as a panacea 
jorrheumatism by the Russian. physician 
Avenarius nearly twenty years ago, the of- 
vensive taste and smell of the drug retarded 
ss adoption in most countries for a long 
‘ime, so that until the thesis of Lagrange 
‘t Strasburg in 1370, again called attention 
2 its value in the treatment of rheumatic 
jrticular diseases, its properties of any 
‘ind were but little studied. |The poison- 
‘us character of sal-ammoniac, though too 
uch overlooked in more recent years, was 


vho clearly indicated its convulsive action 
‘mong the remote symptoms which Pro- 
*ssor Husemann is here chiefly consider- 
e: This is also mentioned by Van Has- 
vt, yet, strangely enough, in standard 
orks on the subject no instance is re- 


ithe case of human beings. The writer 
fers two explanations of this. He sug- 
2sts that, when taken by the stomach, the | « 
Jinity of ammoniacal ‘salts for the walls 
id contents of that organ may result in 
\e formation of new compounds incapable 
| absorption, or, at least, of producing 

mote toxic symptoms ; or that, in poison- 

'g Cases, such large doses were taken as to 
| oduce almost immediate paralysis, the 

mvulsive stage being so short as to escape 
tection. More recently (1868) Crichton 
fowne relates a case of suicidal poisoning 
7salammoniac, in which both tetanic and 
Tebral symptoms are enumerated. Pro- 
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| side tube with the generator by means of a | and in 1874 Peltier recommended it for 
he ge 5 § a 


the production of a complex organic nitro- 
Lointed out as early as 1678 by Courten, | gen compound, by direct union of nitrogen 
with the hydrocarbon used. 
that the same phenomenon is manifest in a 
storm, or when the air is electrolized. 
tension in the air al] the time. 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen would 
orded in which this symptom is mentioned | take place continuously, and condensed 
nitrogen products, similar to humic com- 
pounds, would result.— Berthelot, in Ameri- 


Mr. Hyatt, an American, as long ago as 
1869, has only lately been turned to much 
practical account. 
jecting ordinary paper to the action of a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids ; 
washing this till all trace of acid disap- 
pears ; drying the product, powdering the 
same, and mixing it with camphor ; drying 


toxic power in ammonia compounds is in 
direct proportion to the amount of con- 


tained ammonia, except in such cases as 


| that of sulphide of ammonia, which, when 


those compounds in which the other con- 


erties, as the arseniate. He admits, how- 
produced by various concomitant circum- 
stances, such as the greater causticity of 
| Some compounds, and so forth. 


various experiments were tried with it at 
the Hotel Dieu and Hopital des Enfants, 


acute rheumatism, for which disease it was 
originally suggested by its discoverer. The 
results of the experiments of Martineau, 
however, were not very favorable ; in fact, 
he denied its activity altogether in the pre- 
scribed doses. This is attributed by Pro- 
fessor Husemann to the various prepara- 
tions of the drug being of very unequal 
strength, and to its volatility being such as 
to occasion some loss of strength every 
time the phial in which it is contained is 
uncorked. In England it attracted the 
favorable notice of W. H. Spencer, but in 
Germany the rising fame of salicylic acid 
caused trimethylamin to be comparatively 
neglected. Its toxic action resembles that 
of ammonia and its salts, but it is much 
weaker. It has distinct convulsive power. 
It is, in part, at least, eliminated by the 
breath, which Professor Husemann thinks 
to be very uncertain in the case of am- 
monia. He suggests that the latter may, 
in this respect, resemble alcohol and some 
other substances ; which, when taken in 
moderate doses, are entirely consumed in 
the system, although, in excessive doses, 
part is eliminated unchanged by the breath 
or otherwise. —Chemist and Druggist, from 
Archiv. der Pharm. 
oe 


Analysis of Peroxide of Manganese. 


T. L. Purpson reports the following re- 


sult : 
VALE cern soso te 6 AiG Lc RIP 
Peroxide of manganese... 72°17 
Manganic oxide ........ 6°20 
MGLITCuaCl( ara taninctes more oe 3°66 
PAMUTNTN hare steeeetrcees cee wie 0°90 
BY UUDdieeomenel it ete Weta a he LO. 
DALY Urmeerrters oo ctciee ee net 0°58 
itera nc sa See PS 4°01 
WUE OTIS I cere are teie. nes tiesto’: 0 24 
Oxiderot leaden: wae car. 0°14 
Oxiderok Coppers. son: --. 0:09 
Oxide of bismuth......... trace 
Oxide of nickels. |... a. 0-04 
Oxide-of cobalt... os. 4.2 trace 
(Bbd 0 (MOH PN (Cntdin oben ee trace 
Oxide of thallium......... 0:01 
Oxide of indium... .distinct trace 
IATSENICTACI Gomer. cas ee ors 0715 
OOSPOOMCIACIh = sth see 0°3 
Carbonic acid:....2..0..: 3°20 
POLaAShh ee eae Gal 0°70 
ithiasecens os S>h- ais. darace 
Silica and gangue........ 4-00 
Loss, including fluorine... 1°44 
100°00 


The Absorption of Pure Nitrogen. 


FREE nitrogen is absorbed by organic 
matter at ordinary temperatures under the 
influence of an electric current. Experi- 
ments made with benzine, terebinthine, 
marsh-gas, acetylene, etc., demonstrate 
this. The phenomenon seems to be due to 


It is probable 
(here is more or less difference of electric 


Then this 


oan Chemist. 


oe 
Celluloid. 
Tus substance, though prepared by 


It is prepared by sub- 


swallowed, sets free a poisonous gas, or in | 
stituents possesses virulent poisonous prop- | 


ever, that modifications in this respect are | 


After interest had been again excited in | 
| trimethylamin by Lagrange’s thesis in 1870, | 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


‘last applying heat, when the celluloid ap- 
pears in the form of transparent, elastic 
rods or slabs. As it is hard and not easily 
broken at ordinary temperatures, suscepti- 
ble of high polish, and capable of being 
| cut into extremely thin plates, yet elastic, 
and, at high temperatures malleable, plas- 
| tic, and even fusible, it has become exten 
sively used in the manufacture of the rims 
of eye-glasses, cheap ornaments, cigar 
cases, etc., and, when colored, as a means 
of imitating ebony, lapis lazuli and mala- 
chite. It has also been employed in mak- 
ing elastic bolts, trusses, etc., and some of 
its applications in dentistry were patented 
}as early as the year of its discovery.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 
ote 


Density of Alum Solutions. 


TuE following table will be found useful 
for ascertaining the percentage of alum 
present in solution, by simply taking the 
specific gravity with a hydrometer : 


POTASH ALUM. AMMONTA ALUM, 


Specific Specific 

gravity gravity 
1 per cent... 1°0065 | 1 per cent... 1°0060 
Sere es OL TOsNSrg 6 eet 8 T0108 
SO opr wI0L68 1B 1 See a5, 180156 
fea Sora 170218 | 4-9 S608 1:0200 
5 se “ec 1°0269 5 ce < f 1°0255 
Oita c BOBO GC, Oe fired 0805 


It will be noticed that a solution of am- 
monia alum has a slightly lower specific 
gravity than one of potash alum containing 
an equal quantity of the salt.—0O. Schluttig, 
in Deutsche Industrie Zeitung. 

ooo 
The Manufacture of Ammonia Salts from 
the Ammoniacal Gas Liquor. 


THE following method of preparing am- 
monia salts from the gas house waters, by 
means of soda salts, is particularly inter- 
esting, since it produces a pure carbonate 
of soda at the same time, and is both 
cheaper and easier than the Solvay soda 
process ; and it involves no waste pro- 
ducts. Dr. G. T. Gerlach, of Kalk, near 
Deutz, is the inventor of the process. 

If sal ammoniacis the salt we wish to ob- 
tain, chloride of sodium (table salt) is of 
course the source of the chlorine,andthe pro- 
cess resembles in some respects that of Sol- 
vay. The crude ammoniacal liquors are first 
distilled and yield carbonate of ammonia : 
in this is dissolved a quantity of common 
salt, equivalent to that of the carbonate of 
ammonia present. This solution has a 
gravity of 1°22. Into it is passed a current 
of carbonic acid gas, as long as any bicar- 
bonate of soda is precipitated. Some sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is thus expelled, which 
had passed over in the form of sulphide 
of ammonia. The precipitated bicarbon- 
ate of soda is removed and dried; and on 
heating, enough carbonic acid is expelled 
to serve for the next operation, monocar- 
bonate of soda remaining. The liquid 
contains chloride of ammonia with some 
undecomposed carbonate of ammonia, with 
chloride of sodium and a little dissolved 
bicarbonate of soda. The carbonate of 
ammonia is recovered by distillation, the 
sal ammoniac and salt by crystallization 
after concentration. Instead of being de- 
composed by lime, as in Solvay’s process, 
the sal ammoniac is sent to the market. If, 
however, it is desired to make aqua am- 
monte, some of this mother liquor is treated 
with lime and distilled. 

If sulphate of ammonia is the product 
desired, the sulphate of soda is employed 
to decompose the carbonate of ammonia. 
Hither crystallized Glauber salt is dissolved 
in the concentrated solution of carbonate 
of ammonia, or the anhydrous sulphate 
(salt cake), obtained in the manufacture of 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, is dissolved in 
a less concentrated solution of the am- 
monia salt. Equivalent proportions of the 
salts are employed, and the solution has : 

specific gravity of 1°3. Carbonic acid is 
passed into this solution until the bicar- 
bonate of soda ceases to be precipitated. 
The latter salt is removed and dried as be- 
fore. In solution are sulphate of am- 
monia, undecomposed carbonate of ammo- 

nia and sulphate of soda, with a trace of 
dissolved bicarbonate of soda. The car- 

bonate of ammonia is recovered by dis- 

tillation, the other salts by concentration 

and crystallization. 

When nitrate of ammonia is the product 

required, the carbonate of ammonia is de- 
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It is evident that the use of chloride. 
sulphate, and nitrate of soda, instead of 
the corresponding acids, must be both 
cheaper and more convenient, while the 
simultaneous production of soda ash still 
further increases the profits. The separa- 
tion of the salts which remain in solution 
is an easy matter, owing to their unequal 
solubility. In the first case we had common 
salt and sal ammoniac; on concentrating to 
a certain point the former will crystallize 
out of the boiling solution, and after this is 
removed the solution is a!lowed to cool, 
when the latter will crystallize out. Sul- 
phates of ammonia and soda crystallize from 
solution as a double salt containing two 
equivalents of water of crystallization. But 
on evaporating a solution of these salts to 
a certain point, the anhydrous Glauber 
salt will separate, and sulphate of ammo- 
nia will remain in solution. The anhy- 
drous Glauber salt is not pure, and is em- 
ployed for decomposing a fresh quantity 
of carbonate of ammonia. In separating 
table salt and Glauber salts at a boiling heat, 
care must be taken not to burn the salts, 
and on a large scale steam heat should be 
employed.—Scientific American. 
————__#+e—_____-- 

Meteoric Stones. 


In 1872 an aérolite weighing 25 lbs. fell 
in the neighborhood of Pirna, Saxony. 
This stone, which is a solid mass of soft 
malleable iron, with an oxidized surface of 
a darkish brown color, has, like many 
other such meteors, diminished in size and 
weight—partly by the crumbling of the 
oxidized exterior, and partly by deliques- 
cence into a reddish fluid. This meteoric 
stone, when first discovered, contained 
93°04 per cent. iron, 6°16 of nickel, and 0:23 
of phosphorus. Neither manganese, co- 
balt, nor carbon were to be detected. In 
the iron itself were wedged little crystals 
of sulphide of iron, and an analysis proved 
that there were 37°36 per cent. of sulphur 
contained in them. These crystals, com- 
posed of iron and sulphur, form the most 
peculiar feature of this meteoric stone, but 
are unfortunately not to be measured, as 
they present a smooth, glassy surface. 
The humidity which oozes out of the stone 
in tiny drops, in some places more than 
others, is acid to test paper, and chloride of 
iron is easily discernible in it; indeed, 
chlorine is, as the analysis proved, diffused 
through the whole stone. The chloride of 
iron attracts moisture, and then decomposes 
the iron itself, and gradually oozes out in 
the shape of a brownish fluid. 


———_- ¢ —_____ 
Aurantia. 


Tuis beautiful orange dye, according to 
Gnehm, of Zurich, is the ammonia-salt of 
an acid, which he bas described under the 
name of dipicrylamin, The color was first 
manufactured by Bindschedler and Busch, 
of Bale, about the end of 1874. This firm, 
however, has ceased manufucturing the 
color, because the salts of the acid in ques- 
tion exert a powerfully irritating action 
upon the human skin, and occasion erup- 
tions resembling those produced by the ap- 
plication of croton oil. This action, how- 
ever, depends on idiosyncrasy: 7%. e., 
whilst some persons are strongly affected 
by very dilute solutions, others experience 
nothing unpleasant from contact with the 
concentrated liquid. On the other hand, 
C. A. Martius remarks that the aurantia 
prepared by him does not give rise to this 
phenomenon, and that the experiments 
undertaken by Salkowsky in the Physio- 
logical Institute of the University of Ber- 
lin prove the color to be innocuous. The 
injurious effects of the Swiss samples must 
therefore be traced to an impurity. Au- 
rantia, as appears from its composition, is 
violently explosive, and should be kept 
slightly moist with glycerin. 
—___+¢e—___ 
To Take Rust Out of Steel. 


PLACE the article in a bowl containing 
kerosene oil, or wrap the steel up in a soft 
cloth well saturated with kerosene ; let it 
remain 24 hours or longer ; then scour the 
rusty spots with brickdust. If badly 
rusted, use salt wet with hot vinegar ; 
after scouring, rinse every particle of brick- 
dust or salt off with boiling hot water ; dry 
thoroughly ; then polish off with a clean 
flannel cloth and a little sweet oil. 

owe 


To Clean White Spar Ornaments. 


composed by means of Chili saltpetre, or 
nitrate of soda. The reactions are the same 
as before, the chief products being nitrate 


Ssor Husemann thinks that the degree of | and repeatedly pressing this mixture, at 


of ammonia and bicarbonate of soda, 


Brush with ‘‘ Javelle Water,” rinse in 
plain water, wipe and dry in the sun. This 
will also clean marble very well. 


eS m7 
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A Supposed Remedy for Hydrophobia 
and Leprosy. 


So far back as 1875, an account appeared 


in some scientific notes in Les Missions 
Catholiques, of the discovery in Tonquin of 
a sure remedy against hydrophobia and 
leprosy. This discovery was made by the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, prominent 
amongst whom was a Monsignor Gauthier. 
The remedy was known as the “ Hoang- 
nan,” and was referred to a red scurf cover- 
ing the bark of a climbing shrubby plant 
having some analogy with the ivy. The 
plant is described as being found on the 
mountains, particularly in calcareous soils. 
In some provinces it ismore abundant than 


in others, and the quality also varies appa- | 


rently according to soil and climate. 

Large quantities of the powder are in con- 
stant use, and it is said to have been em- 
ployed with success in the cure of ulcers, 
cancerous and syphilitic affections, leprosy, 
snake bites and hydrophobia. With a 


remedy having such a reputation it was | 


most important, if there was really any- 
thing in it, that the plant should be known 
that produced it. On this point, however, 
little has been said until the appearance of 
M. Bernardin’s little pamphlet on the com- 
mercial products of Central Africa, where 
under the head of Drugs we are told that 
the Hoang-nan of Tonquin has been des- 
cribed by M. Pierre, Director of the Botanic 


Garden at Saigon, as a species of Strychnos | 
The } 


under the name of S. gautheriana. 
reason of its being referred to amongst 
African products is, M. Bernardin says, 
that the Strychnos of the Gabon is also 
covered with a similar reddish powder, 
which may have properties analogous to 
shat referred to above. 

——*-> © 
Hypodermic Employment of Colchicin 

in Chronic Rheumatism. 


Dr. O. HeYFELDER, of St. Petersburg, 
having seen in the Spanish journals an 
account of the advantage which Dr. Badia 
derived from the hypodermic use of col- 
chicin in a case of chronic rheumatism, 
was induced to try its effect in seven cases, 
two milligrammes in a gramme of water 
being employed. Upon the whole, the 
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on a shovel), to fill the room with the 
fumes, and, of course, was pte i. in- 
haled by the patient. Under this mode of 
treatment, each case improved immedi- 
ately, and none were over eight days in 
making a complete recovery, and I firmly 
believe in each it was prevented from 
spreading by the treatment adopted. One 
case was in a Jarge school. Having had a 
large experience in scarlet fever last year 


and this, I feel some confidence in my own | 


judgment, and I am of opinion that the 
very mildest cases I ever saw do not do 
half so well as_ bad cases by the sulphur 
treatment, and, as far as I can judge, sul- 


'phur is as near a specific for scarlet fever 


as possible.” 


o--¢ 
Antihydropin. 


ta orientalis) is a favorite popular remedy 
for dropsy. Dr. P. Bogomolow, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, has lately (Petersburg Med. Woch- 
enschrift, No. 31, 1876) examined its effects 
in nine cases of Bright’s disease, heart dis- 


/ease, and other affections accompanied 


with severe dropsy, and in all the result 
was the same. There was an increase in 
the secretion of the urine and perspiration, 
with rapid disappearance of cedema, and 
also almost complete disappearance from 
the urine of albumen and renal derivatives. 
The dose was five to ten grains of the pow- 
dered cockroaches in the twenty-four hours, 
but they were also administered as a tinct- 
ure and asaninfusion. These insects do 
not, like cantharides, produce any irritant 
action on the kidneys. Dr. Bogomolow 
has succeeded in extracting from them a 
crystalline body which he calls antihydro- 
pin, and which is their active principle.— 
Med. Times and Gaz. 

eee os 


A New Remedy for the Potato Bug. 


Mr. Wiui11AM L. Bruin claims, in the 
selentifie American, to have discovered an 
exterminator of this destructive insect. It 
isto be hoped that there is no mistake in 
his experience. He says: 

In the spring and summer of 1875, in ex- 
perimenting with the Colorado potato bug 
and the action of certain chemicals on the 


lessened 
greater humidity, and winds, appear as a 


In Russia, the common cockroach (Bilat- | 


The result now adduced by Dr. Mitchell 


\is that there is every reason to believe that 
the popular view which relates some pain 
fits to storms has a distinct foundation; but 
that, as the single element of mischief has 
not been detected, he is driven to believe 


that it is the combination of atmospheric 
conditions which starts the pain into being. 
The separate factors of storms, such as 
pressure, rising temperature, 


rule to be incompetent, when acting singly, 
to give rise to attacks of pain. Either it is, 
as above stated, a combination which pro- 
vokes the pain, or it may be some as yet 
unknown agency, acting alone. It was 
observed by Captain Catlin that his sensa- 
tions of pain prevailed when the aurora 
was intense. Whether this was due to the 
magnetic or electric disturbance prevalent, 
or to the succeeding storm, Dr. Mitchell 
thinks is questionable. 

About the most striking conclusion 
reached is that relating to the neuralgic 
storm belt. Every storm, as it sweeps 
across the continent, consists of a vast rain 
area, at the center of which is a moving 
space of greatest barometric depression 
known as the storm centre, along which 
the storm moves like a bead on a thread. 
The rain usually precedes this by 600 
miles: but before and around the rain lies 
a belt, which may be called the neuralgic 
margin of the storm, and which precedes 
the rain by about 150 miles. This fact is 
very deceptive, because the sufferer may be 
on the far edge of the storm basin of baro- 
metric depression, and seeing nothing of 
the rain, may yet have pain due to the 
storm. ‘It is somewhat interesting,” adds 
Dr. Mitchell, ‘‘ to figure one’s self thus— 
a moving area of rain girdled by a neural- 
gic belt 150 miles wide, within which, as it 
sweeps along in advance of the storm, pre- 
vail, in the hurt and maimed limbs of men 
and in tender nerves and rheumatic joints, 
renewed torments called into existence 
by the stir and perturbation of the ele- 
ments.—Scientific American. 

2>e 

Administering Iodine Through a Nurse. 


Dr. GemMeEL, of Birnbaum, relates the 
case of afeeble, rickety childa year and 


ZETTE. 


|always be observed. The death occurred 


| There was a good deal of fat around the 
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fluidity of the blood, no abnormal post- 
mortem appearances were observed. The 
chloral was of good quality, and had been 
used successfully in other cases. Frank 
regards 2.0 to 2.5 grm.(30 to 40 grs.) as the 
proper maximum dose of chloral. 

o-e 


Death from the Inhalation of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas. 


A casg is recorded in a late number 
of the London Medical Times, which goes 
to show that although this anesthetic is 
less dangerous than chloroform or ether, 
yet some caution previous to its ad. 
ministration for surgical purposes should 


in Manchester, in the practice of a dentist, 
The patient desired to have the gas em- 
ployed until he snored. A couple of teeth 
were extracted, but a fatal syncope had 
been produced. The post-mortem showed | 
that the patient had some disease of the 

lungs, the heart and the liver, and that 
some other parts were not altogether sound, 


heart, and other organs were probably 
somewhat encumbered by it. Death caused 
by this gas is so very unusual that it is not 
uninteresting to make a note of this occur. 
rence. 

ANOTHER instance of death while under 
the influence of nitrous oxide and etheris 
recorded in the London Medical Times of 
the 17th of March, 1877. Says the paper: 
A death has recently taken place in Lon- | 
don, at University College Hospital, durin 
anesthesia from nitrous oxide gas an 
ether, being, we believe, the first fatal case 
which has occurred in this country that } 
can be attributed to this combination of | 
anesthetics. The patient was a woman 
fifty-five years of age, who was admitted to 
the hospital in consequence of strangulated 
femoral hernia. When admitted she was | 
in a very weak and exhausted condition 
from constant vomiting, the hernia having } 


been strangulated for over forty-eight 
hours. She was taken into the operating — 


theatre, and gas and ether administered by — 
means of Clover’s apparatus. In about four 
minutes she was well under the influence | 
of the anesthetic, without having ex- 


hibited any previous excitement. Taxis 
was then applied, when almost imme-: 
diately the patient became pale and re- 
commenced vomiting stercoraceous mat- 
ter, At the same time the respirations 
became weak, and the pulse at the wrist 
imperceptible. The doors and windows 
of the theatre were at once thrown open, 
and artificial respiration was carried on 
for afew minutes. As no obvious benefit 
resulted, an enema, containing three 
ounces of brandy, was administered. 
Fumes of strong ammonia were applied to 
the nostrils, and ammonia injected into 
the right median basilic vein, but all with- | 
out any good result, and the patient died 
within about ten minutes from the onset 
of the alarming symptoms, At the au 
topsy, stercoraceous matter was found in 
the trachea and right bronchus. The 
right side of the heart and the large veins 
were full of dark fluid blood. The ven- 
tricular walls were thin and flabby, and 
the cavities slightly dilated. The left ven- 
tricle was empty. The arch of the aorta 
presented numerous patches of atheroma. | 
——__—__ © 0t— 
Deaths from Chloroform. 


A cAsg of death whilst under the influ- 
ence of chloroform recently took place at 
the Derby Infirmary. Deceased, who was 
56 years of age, was about to undergo all 
operation for fistula and hemorrhoids, but 
before he was ready for operation, the 
respiration suddenly became very ee | 
lar, he struggled violently, and the pulse, 
which had up to this time been good, 
ceased. In spite of all the means resorted 
to for a considerable time, he showed no 
signs of rallying from the first. The quam 
tity of chloroform which had been po 
into the lint-holder was in all about three 
drachms. The post-mortem examination 
did not reveal any organic disease. Dr. 
Gustav Judell, privat-docent and chemical 


j effects have been remarkable; and Dr. 
: Heyfelder regards it as an efficient and 
speedy means of treating chronic rheuma- 
tism of the joints and rheumatic neuralgia, 
and well deserving of notice. Wherever 
febrile action prevails, and in parts ex- 
hibiting local inflammatory action, it is 
4 contraindicated. Its first application some- 
‘ times induced a moderate, and in one case 
considerable, local irritation. This irrita- 
tion in different degrees was produced in 
nine out of the twenty-eight injections 
| that were made in the seven cases. In 
persons with very sensitive skins, the dose 
might probably be diminished. Where 
also there is local inflammation, the injec: 
tions should be made at a distance ; and 
‘sie the vicinity of large lymphatic vessels 
iit should be avoided.—Berlin. Klin. Woch., 
| April 9. 


bug and its eggs, I discovered that a solu- 
tion of the sulpho-carbonate of potassium 
in water had the property of dissolving 
the skin or covering of the eggs. When 
this solution was applied to the potato 
plants on which there were eggs, that 
part of the leaf on which the eggs 
were would be turned brown and dead, 
and the eggs (which are generally on 
the under side of the leaves) would be dis- 
solved and run into a pasty mass which 
soon dried up. 

It is not necessary for the solution to 
come in direct contact with the eggs, for 
when it was applied to the upper part of 
the leaves, the eggs on the under side would 
be dissolved as effectually, though not quite 
as fast, as when the solution was applied 
directly on them. 


eight months old, to whom it was thought 
of great importance that iodine should be 
administered, which, however, in any form 
tried, had induced vomiting and irregular 
action of the bowels. It was then resolved 
to try giving it through the milk of a 
nurse, and in a few days after she had be- 
gun taking it, her milk was sufficiently 
impregnated with it. It was found also 
that a cow’s milk could be similarly af- 
fected by giving the animal ten grammes 
of iodide of potassium per diem for a 
fortnight. The child, under the use of the 
nurse’s milk, bore the iodide very well, 
and goon recovered.—Berlin. Klin. Woch. 
i aid 
Salicylic Acid Bad for Teeth. 


M. BLANDEAU, of Paris, states that, ac- 
cording to dentists, this agent has injurious 
effects on the teeth. English observers 
have noticed its effect on the bones, and 
necrosis of the tibia has been assigned to 
its use. It evidently possesses considera- 
able affinity for the calcareous salts of 
bone, and we see the urine loaded with 
lime salts in an ultra-physiological propor- 
tion, from the internal use of the acid. 
The salicylate of soda presents the same 
danger ; and too much caution cannot be 
taken in the use of any salicylic prepara- 
tion. 


ove 
Neuralgic Storm Belts. 


Dr. 8. Werk MrrcHe.t, a physician of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently conducted 
an important series of very interesting in- 
vestigations with reference to the relations 
of bodily pain to the weather. It is an old 
popular idea that diseases and injuries of 
the bones, chronic rheumatisms, and an- 
cient wounds produce a renewed pain on 
the approach of a storm: so much so, in- 
deed, that persons thus afflicted frequently 
are able to predict impending changes of 
weather with remarkable accuracy. In the 
course of study of many of the curious 
symptoms belonging to the stumps of am- 
putated limbs, Dr. Mitchell frequently en- 
countered the above notion; and he became 
so impressed by the repeated testimony of 
patients, who stated that their comfort de- 
pended largely on the state of the weather, 
that he resolved to undertake careful re- 
search into the subject. He was fortunate 
enough to obtain the co-operation of Cap- 
tain Catlin, U. 8. A., who had lost a leg in 


2 


Influence of Artificial Suppression of the 
Cutaneous Secretion. 

SoxoLorr (Virchow’s Archiv) - experi- 
mented upon some forty six dogs and rab- 
bits. These animals were painted with oil 
and other substances, the results being as 
follows: The temperature usually fell. 
The urine showed gray and hyaline cylin- 
ders, kidney-epithelium, and young cells 
by which its specific gravity was increased; 
albumen also appeared. In one case, 
dropsy occurred. Diarrhcea, loss of power 
in the heart, cramps, sopor, and, when the 
coating was extensive or complete, death, 
in periods varying from a few hours to 
several days. Post-mortem examination 
showed congestion of the brain and mem- 
branes, as well as of most of the internal 
organs. 


ooo 
Poisoning by Chloral. 


Dr. August FRANK calls attention (Ber- 
liner Klin. Wochens.) to the great variety of 
doses recommended as maximal by dif- 
ferent writers upon chloral. These range 
from two grammes (thirty grains) to eight 
grammes (two drachms). The Prussian 
Pharmacopeeia has adopted one to five 
grammes as the range. Frank gives also 
two cases of drunkards coming under his 
care, in whom 1.25 grm. caused death in 


> a ail 
Sulphur for Scarlet Fever. 


Dr. Henry PIGEON writes to the London 
Lancet as follows: ‘‘The marvellous suc- 


cess which has attended my treatment of | action during the war, and had become a|one instance, while 2.5 grm. produced a 
scarlet fever by sulphur induces me to let | sufferer with neuralgia in the stump, the | fatal result in the other. The symptoms assistant in Professor Leube’s clinic at Er 
my medical brethren know of my plan, so | pain seemingly residing in portions of the |in the first case were quiet sleep lasting | langen, was on October 26th, found dead 


in his bed. He had been accustomed tc 
take chloroform at night as a remedy fo 
sleeplessness, by which he was much 
troubled, and a bottle containing the anes 
thetic was found near him. It appear 
that vomiting was excited by the chloro 
form, but that he was too deeply narcotize¢ 
to eject.the contents of the stomach, 80 tha’ 
portions of the food remained in the cesoph 
agus and caused death by suffocation.— 
ed. Times. 


some eight hours, then sudden collapse, 
brief convulsion, and death. Moderate 
congestion of the brain, slight intestinal 
catarrh, and emphysema of the lung were 
the only post-mortem appearances. In the 
second case the patient, after taking the 
medicine in two doses immediately follow- 
|ing each other, fell into quiet sleep. Six 
or eight hours later he began to breathe 
irregularly, and before a physician could be 
summoned was dead. Excepting unusual 


absent foot. This officer kept records of 
his painful sensations, in connection 
with the weather reports by the Signal 
Service, for three years, and he prepared 
elaborate maps and charts, showing just 
how certain attacks correspond to certain 
periods of barometric depression and other 
meteorological phenomena. In brief, he 
conducted his self-examination with an ac- 
curacy and scientific thoroughness which 
cannot be too highly commended, 


that they may be able to apply the same 
remedy without delay. All the cases in 
which I used it were very well marked, 
and the epidermis on the arms in each case 
came away like the skin of a snake. The 
following was the exact treatment followed 
in each case: Thoroughly anoint the pa- 
tient twice daily with sulphur ointment, 
give five to ten grains of sulphur in a 
little jam three times a day. Sufficient 
sulphur was burned, twice daily (on coals 


i 
| 
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| 
The Bucalyptus Tree. 
We have received from a correspondent in 


| 


' Indiana, a letter advising us that a friend of | 


lyptus globulus, which he desires to dispose 
of to some one in want of the article. 
know of no person who is likely to need 
| them. 

It would be gratifying to know that these 
trees could grow freely in the latitude of 
Indiana. They do very wellin California, 
whence the aforesaid seeds were posted. 
The prairie regions of the Western States, if 
| covered with the eucalyptus, might be ren- 
dered doubly desirable as homes for indus- 
trious millions. The tree grows with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and it attains in a few 

ears such a size as to be a giant of vegetation. 

he readers.of THe CIRCULAR are some- 
what acquainted with the reputed anti-ma- 
larial properties of the tree. Regions scarce- 
ly inhabitable from the prevalence of pesti- 
lential fevers have been, so it is said, ren- 
dered by it pleasant abodes for men—the 
fevers abolished because the malaria has 
ceased to exist. This tree has been the 
living agent in effecting so wonderful a 
result. 

The doubt at present is whether the globu- 
lus variety can be grown as far north as 41 
_ degrees of north latitude. We have heard 

that some of the young trees have with- 
| stood the winter cold of this city. We 


, England. It is not unlikely that some of 


the Eucalyptus family are hardier than 


' 

j nate 

, have heard also of its living in the south of 
} 

1 


others, and might be readily naturalized 
| where the temperature of the winter sea- 
, Son ranges permanently above 20 degrees 
| of Fahrenheit. 
| The subjoined interesting account of the 


, Eucalyptus globulus was written by Pro- 
fessor Fluckiger, published in the WV. Re- 
| pertorium f. Pharmacie and translated into 
, the columns of the Pharmaceutical Journal 


(London). 


It forms only part of a long 
| article entitled ‘“‘An Easter Holiday in 
, Liguria.” Liguria, so called by the ancient 
_ Romans, was in the northern part of Italy, 
, and therefore in the climate of occasional 
. frosts and snows. It may be, perhaps, con- 
, sidered semi-tropical, and it isnot unlike our 
_ Carolinas, with, perhaps, this difference, 
» that blasts of icy coldness frequently rush 
from the Alps and Apennines to intensify 
, the winter air. 
, The writer says: 
, One tree of the future, at least—one of 
‘hope for the poorly wooded districts of 
jItaly, may to a certain extent be recognized 
in the Hucalyptus globulus, Labill. This 
tree is sufficiently heterogeneous to give, in 
; the event of its extensive cultivation, an en- 
jtirely altered appearance to the landscape. 
For this, however, the Riviera has yet a 
\a long time to wait; for of systematic 
jforest cultivation of the eucalyptus nothing 
jis yet known, and scarcely anything of the 
) cultivation of forestry itself. But there is 
sufficient opportunity of seeing fine speci- 
‘mens of this tree everywhere, from Genoa 
jtoCannes. Many entirelengths of road are 
‘planted with it, and in very many gardens 
these Australian citizens already tower 
boldly above their surroundings, and war- 
rant the expectation that in this country 
they will not remain far below the height 
ne 100 metres that they attain in Tasmania. 
The tree was discovered in the south of that 
‘island on the 6th of May, 1792, in the neigh- 
_borhood of the Entrecasteaux Channel, by 
Jacques Jules Labillardiére, when botanist to 
an expedition, consisting of the Recher- 
che and the Espérance, fitted out by or- 
der of the French National Assembly to 
Search for La Pérouse, who had disappeared 
‘since 1788. But a less learned collector 
might well have been attracted by this 
(striking gigantic tree. In the first place, 
the entirely different appearance of the full- 
grown tree is remarkable. In the young 
jtree the quadrangular branches are fur- 
‘nished with broad opposite amplexicaul 
leaves; but instead of these, while still quite 
Mm its early years, on the new shoois, and 
jafterwards on all the subsequent ones, there 
are formed small long-stalked pointed 
leaves, which often take a sickle-like form. 
(The latter form alone is shown by La Bil- 
lardiére in his great work, together with 
the fruit, which he compared to the fashion- 
able button of the day, and on that account 
he named the new species Hucalyptus glo- 
ulus. The broad ovate leaves and the 
young shoots are covered with wax, im- 
parting to the quite young trees a dull grey 
Sreen color, which it is not so much the 
case with the small later leaves. These 
hang loosely downwards from the long 
rather horizontal branches, and are swayed 
by the wind like aspen leaves, notwithstand- 


his has half an ounce of seeds of the Huca- | 
| nearly horizontal direction. 


We| 


ing their thick coriaceous texture. It is 
known that the chemical properties of a 


| Another in the garden of the Palazzo di 


leaf hanging perpendicularly differ from | 


those of a leaf occurring in the ordinary 
Robert Brown 
noticed, for instance, that in respect to 


| nous or introduced tree in Southern Europe. 


the stomata in the eucalyptus leaves an im- | 


portant difference exists. 
sile leaves have stomata only on the under 
side; but the pendent stalked leaves are 
provided with them on both sides. The ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays upon the two kinds 
of leaf must likewise be very different. 
Most probably even the oils occurring in 
the two leaf forms do not correspond. 

The trunk of the H. globulus (and other 
species) throws off very long strips of brown 
bark in a similar manner as the plane 
scales off its shorter but much wider 
pieces of bark. The entire family of Myr- 
tace@ is distinguished by its richness in es- 
sential oils, and the genus LHucalyptus, 
which belongs to it, is not an exception. 
When a leaf is held against the light, num- 
berless oil glands can be seen; even the 
bark torn off by the wind is still aro- 
matic; that collected in Australia far more 
so than that of this country. This essen- 
tial oil has procured for the tree a consider- 
able reputation during the short period of 
its naturalization in Italy, South France, 
Algeria, Spain and Portugal. In pharma- 
ceutical literature it has been a standing 
subject since about 1866, and it has become 
not less important in the horticulture of the 
South. 

With respect to the essential oil no defi- 
nite conclusion has yet been arrived at. It 
appears probable that it is essentially a 
mixture of cymol, C,oHi.,, and terebene, 
CioHis, with an oxygenated oil, C\oH,,0; 
that is to say, these constituents were rec- 
ognized in commercial eucalyptus oil, which 
was probably distilled from #. amygdalina, 
Labill., in Australia; but without further 
investigation this could be scarcely identi- 
fied. Ferdinand Miller, the honored bota- 
nist of the colony of Victoria, enumerates 
about sixty species of Hucalyptus in his 
“Fragmenta Phytographie Australi,’ and 
a glance at the names alone would awaken 
the expectation of considerable chemical 
variations. Amongst them are found such 
designations as citriodora, eleophora, eudes- 
moides, odorata, oleosa, piperita. This fact 
allows the conclusion that there are impor- 
tant differences in the smell of the oil of the 
aromatic leaves, and that nearly as the 
species may stand in botanical relation to 
each other, they still produce chemically 
different oils. Moreover, judging by the 
odor, the #. globulus contains in the large 
and numerous oil cells of its fruit a differ- 
ent oil from that in itsleaves and bark. In 
the garden of the Palazzo Orengo, besides 
some fine specimens of Z. globulus, there 
are some very young trees of H. eugenioides, 
Sieb. (referred by Miller to #. hemostoma, 
Smith), the leaves of which upon being 
rubbed give off a very remarkable smell of 
butyric acid, exactly resembling St. John’s 
bread. The work upon the only eucalyp- 


tus oil at present examined is not yet fin- | 


ished, and of the oils of the other species 
we have no knowledge, so that these trees 
still present an immense field for chemical 
research. 

Whether the final judgment of medicine 
upon the eucalyptus leaf be favorable or 
unfavorable, gardeners and foresters are 
probably perfectly right in advocating the 
propagation of this tree in the South. Feb- 
rifuge or not, its greater diffusion will 
naturally make the district healthier by in- 
tercepting the scorching rays and contri- 
buting to the more active distribution of 
atmospheric moisture. Such expectations 
will be doubtless quickly fulfilled where 
regular woods of eucalyptus are planted, as 
in Algeria, the Campagna di Roma, and 
the Delta of the Var, near Nice. For 


these inestimable services eucalyptus trees | 


are pre-eminently suited by their remarkably 
rapid growth. Throughout this district 
the #H. globulus alone has been planted. 
Next to H. amygdalina this species at- 
tains the greatest height, and it probably 
owes its more frequent cultivation in Europe 
to its having been the first introduced. 
But it is a question whether other species 
also, both the shrubby and tree forms, 
would not be equally well adapted to the 
South European climate. In the gardens of 
South France, the H. globulus occurred as a 
curiosity as early as 1822, and in Algeria 
in 1854; but real cultural experiments were 
not undertaken till 1863. At present, a tree 
fifteen years old, about 28 metres high, with 
numerous enormous branches, stands in the 
public gardens at Antibes, and at a man’s 
height is 2°25 metres in circumference. 


The broad ses- | 
| sent so tall, straight, and columnar a trunk. 


| ordinary hardness of the wood. 


Orengo, near Mentone, only seven years 
old, has a circumference of 1°30 metre, and 
is 19 metres high. This is a development 
which is not attained by any other indige- 


The olive, chestnut, walnut and ceratonia 
grow much more slowly, and do not pre- 


Labillardiére called attention to the extra- 
It is evi- 
dent how valuable such a tree would be in 
this woodless land; but in the Riviera the 
reign of indolence is not yet broken by the 
eucalyptus. In Algeria and the Roman 
Campagna, on the other hand, very prom- 
ising and extensive plantations appear to 
be in full development. Separately and in 
small groups the #. globulus is sufficiently 
frequent in the Riviera de Ponente to com- 
pel closer consideration. As to whether it 
is to be described as a beautiful tree opin- 
ions are much divided, and on account of | 
its peculiarity it is difficult to form a defi- 
nite judgment in the matter, because at 
different stages of its growth it changes far 
more in respect to its branching and foliage 
than any European tree. When it bears 
the small sickly-formed leaves, their great 
mobility introduces a very pleasant liveli- 
ness among the surrounding stiff-leaved 
olive, ceratonia, and lemon trees. How- 
ever, the foliage of the eucalyptus cannot 
on the whole be called particularly rich, 
in this respect, and also as to the pendent 
leaves, it might be compared to the birch. 
But this tree is much more branched, and 
fine specimens therefore make a far more 
striking impression. 

What the effect as to appearance in the 
Riviera will be at some future time of a tall 
straight-stemmed wood of EH. globulus, the 
foliage of which would probably not 
amount to much before the trees attained a 
height of 30 metres, must remain unde- 
cided. However, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that trees 100 metres high, a height 
to which this species attains in Tasmania, 
will afford a really beautiful prospect. The 
species which grows to the greatest height, 
E. amygdalina, the stems of which, 145 
metres high, exceed that of the tower of 
Strasburg Minster (142 metres), or the 
present height of the Cheops Pyramid (137 
metres), appears not to be yet cultivated in 
Europe; but probably some of the smaller 
partially bushy species might become rivals 
to #. globulus as to appearance. Obviously, 
the climate of the Riviera, and the still 
more favorably situated district of central 
and southern Italy, not too far removed 
from the coast, suits the #. globulus as well 
as that of Algeria, Andalusia or Portugal. 
It prospers also near the north Italian lakes; 
on the other hand, its success in Lombardy, 
Istria, and in South France westward of 
Cannes is as yet doubtful; neither has Pisa 
proved favorable. It sounds, therefore, 
surprising that a specimen should have 
survived the winters of 1873 and 1874, in 
the Marly Garden, near Sans Souci. Possi- 
bly species might be found that would not 
suffer from the mild winter of southern 
England. 


owe 
Attar of Rose in Turkey. 

I was’ always under the impression that 
the attar of rose was made in large quanti- 
ties in Persia, as well as in Turkey, for I 
remember purchasing it in Bushire, many 
years ago, under the idea that it was a pro- 
duct of that country; but my host informed 
me that [ was mistaken, and that the dis- 
trict south of Balkan was the only part of 
the world whereit has yet been produced. 
The whole house was redolent with the 
scent of rose; but although the aroma is 
very penetrative in consequence of the sub- 
tle character of the essential oil, it is not at 
all overpowering, even when the nose is 
applied to an unstoppered bottle of the 
fluid. My host opened a cupboard which 
contained 30 large glass bottles of the attar, 
and told me that I was looking at £12,000 
worth of oil! The flowers which produce 
it have the appearance of our common dog- 
rose, and are of the varieties known as 
Rosa Damascena, R. Sempervirens, and R. 
Moschata. The last-named affords the chief 
ingredient of the attar. The natives them- 
selves know very little about the varieties, 
and are only concerned with the profits 
they can make out of the oil. The plant is 
cultivated by the farmers in every village 
of the district, and requires a sandy soil 
on sloping ground, exposed to the rays of 
the sun. The greatest care is bestowed 
upon its cultivation and the harvesting of 


the crop. Laying down a rose garden may 
be done in either spring or autumn, upon 
ground which has been well cleaned and 


plowed. Young rose-shoots are torn off the 
larger plants, so as to carry with them a 
portion of the roots, and these are laid 
almost horizontally in trenches about a foot 
deep and five feet apart, so as to form a 
future hedge ; they are then covered with 
earth and manure, and trodden carefully 
down. Under favorable circumstances the 
shoots will appear at the end of six months, 
when they should be earthed up, and the 
plants will be more than a foot high at the 
end of the year. At the end of the second 
year they yield a few flowers, but it is not 
until the third year that any profit can be 
made out of them. They are in full bear- 
ing in five years, at a height of about six 
feet, and last for fifteen years, when the 
plants cease to flower. They require earth- 
ing up four times a year, and should be 
manured every second year ; but although 
the manure increases the quantity of the oil 
it interferes with the quality. No pruning 
is required, except to cut off all dead 
branches. Very severe cold will kill the 
plants, and those of the whole district were 
destroyed in this way in the year 1870. 
Hoar-frost, foggy and misty weather, are 
also injurious to the crops, and a hot tem- 
perature during the process of distillation 
interferes with the yield of oil ; harvest 
commences in May, and lasts for about 20 
days. The farmer counts the buds on his 
plants, and calculates the number which 
will probably blossom daily, which he 
makes a divisor for the whole, and thus 
gets at the number of days his harvest will 
last. The flowers should be gathered be- 
fore the moruing dew is off them, and then 
immediately be distilled. Herein lies the 
difficulty, because it is impossible to judge, 
even approximately, of the rapidity with 
which all the buds will blossom ; conse- 
quently, unless a very large staff is kept, so 
as to pick all the blossoms of a heavy crop 
in the short space of time that is available, 
and unless a large number of alembics are 
ready to distil them, a great portion of the 
crop, if there is a rapid blossoming, may be 
wasted. When the temperature during 
harvest is cold and damp the blossoming is 
gradual, but when it is hot and sunny it is 
rapid. The alembic consists of a convex 
copper boiler, narrowed at the top to a 
neck, which carries the headpiece, or con- 
densing-tube (which is straight and slopes 
downward), through a vessel containing 
cold water, until it meets the receiver. The 
boilers are made to contain, when full, about 
240 pounds of water, but only three-fourths 
of that amount is poured in, and 25 pounds 
of blossoms are added. Distillation goes on 
until the turbid-looking rosewater which is 
produced equals in weight the amount of 
blossoms in the boiler, namely, twenty-five 
pounds. The boiler is then removed and 
cleansed, and the process is repeated with 
fresh blossoms. The turbid fluid is again 
distllled, and this time there appears upon 
the double-distilled rosewater an oleaginous 
and yellowish liquid floating upon the sur- 
face, and this is the celebrated attar of rose. 
It is skimmed by means of a funnel-shaped 
spoon, with a small aperture at the bottom, 
so as to allow of the escape of the water, 
but not of the oil. It appeared to me that 
some of the precious fluid must be wasted 
by this clumsy skimming process. I there- 
fore suggested to my host that, as the attar 
was extremely volatile, it might easily be 
distilled off the surface of the water, and 
a purer fluid would be obtained without 
waste. He said he should certainly give 
the idea a trial. The yield of attar varies 
greatly, but on an average it takes 4,000 
pounds of rose-blossoms to make one pound 
of oil. The best quality of attar varies in 
price from 17 to 18 piastres the miscal, or 
15s. 4d. to 16s. 10d. per ounce; while inferior 
qualities realize from 14 to 15 piastres the 
miscal. The mode adopted for testing the 
purity of the different qualities of these 
oils isto put the essence into flasks, which 
are afterwards immersed in water at a tem- 
perature of 63° or 68° Fahrenheit, when, if 
the quality be good, it will freeze. This 
is considered the purest oil. <A stony, 
sandy ground, impregnated with oxide of 
iron, produces the best oil, while a hard 
and badly cultivated land will only yield 
oil of an inferior quality, which will not 
freeze at a temperature over 52° Fahren- 
heit. Manufacturers frequently adulterate 
the attar with a fluid which they produce 
from certain kinds of grasses. An English 
acre produces from 4,000 pounds to 6,060 
pounds of blossoms in fair years, and 3844 
pounds of blossoms produce about 14 
drachms of oil, which, on an average, may 
be said to be worth in the wholesale market 
about 4 shillings.—Baker’s Turkey. 
eee 
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THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Test for Sperm Oil. 
BY W. GILMOUR. 


In the course of some recent investiga- 
tions into the properties and reactions of 
some of the fixed oils, I had occasion to 


observe their behavior on the addition of | 


sulphuric acid in certain proportions and 
under various circumstances. Some of the 
experiments were exceedingly interesting, 
and brought out featuresin these oils quite 
characteristic, and not observed hitherto, 
so far as I am aware, by other investiga- 


tors, and which after further verification I | 


may take another opportunity of pointing 
out. 
time to suggest is the probability of the 
purity of sperm oil being determined in a 
very simple manner by the amount of 
cetin Which it contains, and which I found 
might be liberated by the action of sul- 
phuric acid. 

The cetin thus proposed to be estimated 
is not derived from any artificial mixture 
of spermaceti with the oil, due either to im- 
perfect exhaustion or clarification. It is 
apparently, judging from all the experi- 
ments which I have made, a proper con- 
stituent of the oil itself in the natural 
state, and present in genuine oils nearly 
always in a uniform proportion. Accord- 
ing to Hofstadter, sperm oil contains 
spermaceti, oleic, valerianic and physeto- 
leic acids; whilst, according to Stenhouse, 
its composition appears to be isomeric with 
spermaceti fat. Ihave not, however, been 
able to ascertain that the relative propor- 
tions of the several constituents are any- 
where stated, probably owing to the fact 
that this oil, like most of the other fatty 
oils, is somewhat unstable in character. 
Inthe samples which I have examined I 
have recovered from about 4 per cent. of 
cetin downwards, according, I believe, tothe 
genuineness of the oil; and the proportion 
in several experiments on the same sample 
was inevery case nearly uniform. 

The mode of procedure, which is very 
simple, is as follows: Take one part by 
weight of sulphuric acid, sp. 
four parts of oil, and mix thoroughly. 
Let it stand for about twenty minutes, 
shaking once or twice in the interval, and 
then add about three ounces of distilled 
water. On now shaking the mixture a 
very thick saponaceous-like compound will 
be formed, which should be throughout of 
uniform color, showing that the mixture is 
complete. After letting this stand for 
about eight hours it will be found to have 
separated into two layers, the one under- 
neath being clear and colorless, and the one 
above a dark brown viscous mass, in which 
the cetin, if present, will be found floating, 
giving it a mottled appearance. It should 
now be set aside for a further interval of 
eight or twelve hours, so that all the cetin 
may separate, on which it should be trans- 
ferred to a larger vessel containing three or 
four times its volume of water, and the 
whole thoroughly shaken. The cetin will 
now be found floating on the surface of the 
liquid, and should be filtered out and thor- 
oughly washed until the filtrate ceases to 
have a milky appearance, and then dried 
spontaneously. As thus obtained, the cetin 
is light, crystalline, pearl-white, not unlike 
quinine in appearance, but more glistening, 
and has neither taste nor smell. Accord- 
ing to Christison, it is a pure proximate 
principle, intermediate between wax andthe 
concrete oils,and presenting all the leading 
properties of spermaceti, but less greasy, 
and fusible only at the higher temperature 
of 120°. It undergoes partial saponifica- 
tion when boiled with caustic potash solu- 
tion, forming a brittle soap only in part 
soluble in water, and composed chiefly of 
palmitate of potash, oleate of potash, and 
a crystalline principle calied ethal. 

The following table gives the amount 
recovered from one ounce by weight of ten 
different samples, with the specific gravity 
of each oil respectively: 


Sample. Spec. Grav. 60° F. Cetin in grs. 


1 “884 16°2 
2. "B80 15°5 
3. "886 bbe 

4. “883 Wi 
5. "881 65 
6. "884 6° 

if *889 4°2 
8. “885 3° 

9. “882 none. 
10. “896 none. 


As already stated, all the foregoing oils 
have been tested in the manner indicated 
more than once (in most instances repeat- 
edly) with nearly uniform results, so that 
it appears reasonable to assume the utility 
of this mode of determining their purity. 


What I wish, however, in the mean- | 


gr. 1°84, to’ 


I may state that I have endeavored to-ex- | speaks to us of so remote a past that all or- | 


tract the spermaceti, previously known by 
| this means to be present in some of these 
| oils, by boiling in rectified spirit and subse- 
quent crystallization. Spermaceti, it is 
well known, is soluble in boiling rectified 
spirit, whilst sperm oil is not, and there- 
fore I thought it might be obtained by dis- 
solving in that menstruum and afterwards 
crystallizing out. I have, however, failed 
in every attempt thus to extract the sperma- 
| ceti; but whether from some adulterations 
of these oils with other oils soluble in 
rectified spirit, or from other impurities 
still, or from some defect in the manipula- 
| tion, I have been unable to determine. It 
shows, however, not only how prevalent 
adulteration is in this valuable oil, but also 
how defective the means are for its detec- 
tion, when dealers in every case prudently 
refrain from giving any opinion on its 
purity, and when further zt is known that 
the annual consumption is much in excess of 
the amount actually imported. In circum- 
stances such as these the test may prove of 
some practical utility; but be this as it may, 
it is put forward in the meantime more as 
a suggestion, in the hope that some one 
with greater facilities for investigation 
may be induced to take the matter up and 
carry it to a proper conclusion.—Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 


oe 
Researches on the Irisation of Glass. 


MM. E. Frémy and Clémandot.—In a 
former memoir on the aventurine of Ven- 
ice the authors have shown that it is pos 
sible to obtain a glass comparable to that 
once manufactured in Italy by causing sili- 
cate of ferrous oxide to react upon silicate 
of copper in a vitreous mass, and at a suit- 
able temperature. Under these conditions 
the silicate of iron passes to the maxi- 
mum of oxidation, reducing the silicate of 
copper, and producing in the glass those 
metallic and brilliant crystals which char- 
acterize aventurine. Glass, submitted to in- 
fluences which determine its gradual de- 
composition, becomes covered with slender 
lamins, which produce very remarkable 
phenomena of irisation. Thisalteration of 
glass may be witnessed either upon glasses 
which have remained under water or in 
moist ground, or upon the windows of 
stables exposed to ammoniacal vapors, 
and especially upon glass objects found in 
ancient burial places. M. §. Meunier has 
exhibited a glass iridised under the influ- 
ence of the acid vapors thrown off by cer- 
tain volcanic ashes. The authors have at- 
tempted to produce in a regular manner 
this irisation, which gives glass the aspect 
of pearl or of nacre, and to render it per- 
manently adhesive. After numerous 
attempts they have succeeded in the most 
complete manner. Their process consists 
essentially in submitting the glass, under 
the influence of heat and pressure, to the 
action of water containing 15 per cent. of 
dydrochloric acid. Several kinds of glass 
are suitable for this operation, whilst 
others are not adapted for it; the chemical 
composition and the conditions of reheat- 
ing and annealing have an influence upon 
this phenomenon. Inthe manufacture of 
ordinary glass, the ease with which it be- 
comes iridescent is a defect. This is es- 
pecially the case with glass intended for 
bottles, optical glasses, &c., the resistent 
power of which may he tested by submit- 
ting it to the process devised by the authors. 


oe 
What Made the Seas Salt ? 


RicHarp Proctor says: ‘‘ We must, 
then, regard the salts of the sea as in the 
main dissolved from the solid crust during 
that remote period when the seas were 
young. The seas thus indicate to us the 
nature of those vast chemical processes 
through which the earth had to pass in the 
earlier stages of its history. If the present 
crust of the earth did not afford, as it does, 
the clearest evidence of a time when the 
earth’s whole frame glowed with intense 
heat ; if we could not, as we can, derive 
from the movements of the celestial bodies, 
as well as from the telescopic appearance 
of some among them, the most certain as- 
surances that all the planets—nay, the 
whole of the solar system—were once in 
the state of glowing vapor; the ocean brine, 
the mighty residuum left after the earth 
had passed through its baptism of liquid 
fire, would leave us in little doubt respect 
ing the main features at least of the earth’s 
past history. The seas could never have 
attained their present condition had not the 
earth, which they encompassed when they 
were young, been then as an orb of fire. 
Every wave that pours in upon the shore 


dinary time-measures fail us in the attempt 
to indicate the length of the vast intervals 
separating us from it. The saltness of the 
oeean is no minor feature or mere detail of 
our globe’s economy, but has a significance 
truly cosmical in its importance.  Tre- 
mendous, indeed, must have been the ac- 
tivity of those primeval processes, fierce 
the heat of those primeval fires, under 


whose action sixty thousand millions of | 


tons of salts were extracted from the earth’s 
substance and added to its liquid enye- 
lope.” 


5 i ae 
Tides in the Swiss Lakes. 


Dr. Foret, of Morges, Switzerland, gave 
before the British Physical Society an ac- 
count of some interesting observations 
which he has made on the periodic waves 
which take place on the Swiss lakes, and 
are there called ‘‘Seiches.” It was long 


since observed that the waters of most of | 


these lakes are subject to a more or less 
regular rise and fall, which at times have 
been found to be as much as | or 2 metres. 
M. Forel has studied this phenomenon in 
nine different lakes, and finds that it varies 
with the length and depth of the lake, and 
that the waves are in every way analogous to 
those already studied by Prof. Guthrie in ar- 
tificial troughs, and follow the laws which he 
has deduced from his experiments. Most 
of the observations in Switzerland were 
made on the Lake of Geneva, but that of 
Neuchatel was found to be best fitted 
for the study of the subject, possessing as it 
does an extremely regular geometric form. 
The apparatus he employed was very sen- 
sitive to the motion of the water, being a- 
pable of registering the waves caused by a 
steamboat half an hour after it had passed, 
and five minutes before its arrival, and was 
so constructed as to eliminate the effect of 
common waves, and to register the motion 
side by side with a record of the state of the 
barometer, on paper kept in continuous 
motion. While he found the duration of 
waves to be ten minutes at Morges, it was 
seventy minutes at Geneva, and this is ex- 
plained by the narrowness of the neck of 
the lake at the latter place. This period he 
proves to be independent of the amplitude, 
and to be least in the shortest lakes. For 
shallow lakes the period is lengthened, and 
his observations show that the period is a 
function of the length and depth, and that 
longitudinal and transverse waves may Co- 
exist, just as Prof. Guthrie has shown to be 
in troughs. 

M. Forel, replying to a question by the 
president, stated that he considers the ori- 
gin of the oscillations to be in many cases 
barometric disturbances, but occasionally 
blows given by the wind. He has observed 
that the movements are, asa rule, higher 
when the barometer is low than when it is 
high, and he considers that the highest re- 
corded are in all probability due to some 
convulsion of the earth. 

M. Bosanquet said that the quantity of 
water flowing into the Lake of Geneva from 
the Rhone is not a matter of indifference, 
as this must show itself as a wave on the 
lake, which would he liable to be con- 
founded with the influence of barometric 
pressure unless special precautions are tak- 
en to avoid such an error. He also consid- 
ered that in a lake of so complicated a form 
as that of Geneva observations would be 
required at at least ten different points, and 
a complete solution of such a case would be 
analogous to the study of magnetic intensity 
in the manner suggested by Gauss. 

eee 
Union of the Caspian and Black Seas. 


Tue present century has witnessed sev- 
eral remarkable achievements in marine 
engineering, such as the drainage of ex- 
tensive arms of the sea in. Holland, the 
construction of the Suez Canal, and the 
deepening of the estuary of the Mississippi; 
and these not being enough, still more gi- 
gantic schemes have been projected. It 
has been proposed to admit the Mediter- 
ranean into two extensive tracts of the 
Sahara, which would give water communi- 
cation to a large portion of Algeria, and 
make a sea-port of Timbuctoo. Neither 
plan is likely to be put speedily into exe- 
cution; but, in the meantime, Mr. H. T. 
Spalding, of Bloomfield, N. J., comes to 
the front with a proposal to turn the 
waters of the Black Sea into the Caspian, 
thus enlarging the latter to its pristine 
size, and turning the barren and almost 
impassable deserts, left by the subsidence 
of its waters, into a highway of commerce 
for Central Asia. This ancient sea basin 


is considerably depressed below the gen- 
eral ocean level, and has been silted up in 


the course of ages by the Ural, Volga, and 
other lesser streams which flow into it. 
The consequence of this contraction and 
shallowing of the Caspian has been, not 
only that the land left dry is incurably 
barren, but that the surrounding country 
has become unfruitful from want of rain, 
consequent on the diminished evaporation, 
Mr. Spalding proposes, as we have said, to 
restore to the Caspian its ancient body of 
waters, its ancient depth and area, which 
was nearly double its present extent, by 
connecting it with the Black Sea by a- 
channel 150 miles in length, about 170 
yards wide at its eastern extremity, but 
two-thirds narrower on the western half. 
The projector calculates that, at the end of 
forty years from the beginning of the work, 
the level of the two seas would be so near- 
ly uniform that the navigation of the new 
channel could begin. Mr. Spalding fur- 
ther proposes to join the Don to the Volga, 
and thus lay the Sea of Azof also under 
contribution. The mere excavation of the 
proposed canal does not seem very diffi- 
cult; and asthe Russian government ap- 
pears to have directed its attention to the 
scheme, doubtless the opinion of compe- 
tent scientific men as to its feasibility will 
be obtained. If it should prove successful, 
it would be a magnificent work, and fol- 
lowed by political and economic results 
more than commensurate with the skill 
and outlay that would be required for its 
completion.—/ron. 


eee 
Distribution of Plain, Prairie, and 
Forest. 


In the American Naturalist for October, 
Prof. J. D. Whitney gives a very elaborate 


critique of the various hypotheses which 


have been put forth to account for the dis- 
tribution of plain, prairie, and forest, over 
the North American Continent. The 
author has no theory of his own to offer, 
but he appears to show conclusively that 
none of the accepted theories can be re- 
garded as satisfactory. One of the theories 
examined by Prof. Whitney is that which 


attributes the existence of forest, praime, | 
or plain, to the distribution of rainfall — 


throughout the year, or from season to 
season. As stated by the late J. W. Fos- 
ter, this theory holds that ‘wherever the 
moisture is equable and abundant, we have 
the densely-clothed forest; wherever it is 
unequally distributed, we have the grassy 
plain (prairie); and where it ismostly with- 
held, we have the inhospitable desert.” 
This last proposition Prof. Whitney ad- 
mits, the other two he pronounces errone- 
ous. He cites the vicinity of Chicago, 
where Mr. Foster lived, in proof of the in- 
correctness of that author’s views. ‘‘ Here,’ 
says Prof. Whitney, ‘‘we have the finest 
prairie regions in the world, absolutely 
destitute of trees, and yet in the full enjoy- 
ment of an abundant precipitation, and m 
the immediate vicinity of an immense 
sheet of water. For Chicago itself, im- 
deed, the statistics of rainfall are very de 
fective, but, such as they are, they are en-— 
tirely unfavorable to Mr. Foster’s hypothe 
sis. Points in the immediate vicinity of | 
that city, where observations have been 
taken for a series of years, show an average 
rainfall of thirty-six to fifty inches, pretty 
uniformly distributed through the year. An 
excellent instance, on the other hand, of a 
dense growth of trees combined with the 
most unequally-distributed rainfall which 
is possible, is furnished by the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, in California, 
whose magnificent forests are well known, 
as also is the fact that there is no precipi 
tation there at all for six months of the 
year, nearly the whole of the rainfall being 
limited to three months. And, lest it may 
be thought that melting snow keeps the 
ground moist during the summer, it may 
be added that the heaviest forest belt of 
the Sierra is quite below the line above 
which snow rests for any considerable 
time, and that the soil in that belt is usually 
perfectly dry at the surface, and even 
dusty, for six months of the year, and often — 
much more.”—Popular Science Monthly. 
—_—_—__0- e_—_____ 7 | 


Washing Suggestions. = | 


Tuer quickest and most thorough way of 
having a week’s wash for six or eight 
people done: Do not boil the clothes; use— 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered borax to 
every tubful of clothes; have the water hot; 
after one rubbing, let them soak for a short 
time in a tub of clean boiling water con- 
taining borax; use very little soap; rimse 
in one clear water. Washing can be done_ 
quicker and better if the clothes are put 
soak overnight,in borax water, not soaped. | 
—Reader. ef 
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Spiritualism, Mesmerism and Odylism. 
_ Dr. W. B. Carrentsr lately delivered, 
at the London Institution, the first of two 
lectures on ‘‘ Mesmerism, Odylism, Table- 
turning, and Spiritualism, considered his- 
torically and scientifically,” Dr. Carpen- 
ter said that there isa continuity in the 
type of these manifestations from the very 
earliest times, for the mental tendencies to 
which the belief is due are the same in the 
| most and least cultivated. For instance, we 
learn from the early Christian and the clas- 


sical writers of the same period of the extra- 
ordinary phenomena produced by ‘‘ sorcer- 
ers,” ‘‘ exorcists,” etc. ,of whom the most no- 
| table were Jews or Syrians. Of Simon 
| Magus, of whom there is a slight mention 
'in the Acts, an early Christian writer re- 
| lated that as he was exhibiting in Nero’s 
| presence the feat of flying through the 
air ina fiery chariot, a feat which he was 
enabled to perform by the aid of demons, 
the united prayers of Peter and Paul pre- 
| vailed against him, and the demons threw 
| him to the ground. We are called upon to 
| believe that in like manner Mr. Home 
' stepped out of the window of one room 
_ into another at a height of 40 ft. or 50 ft. 
from the ground, or that Mrs. Guppy 
was transported from Highbury Place 
through the air to a room in Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, where she descended in 
| the midst of twelve persons sitting round 
a table in dark séance. These notions are 
not so prevalent now as the others were in 
| Rome, but we find the same ideas cropping 
up from beneath as it were. To criticise 
| them, it is necessary to have studied the 
_ extraordinary dispositions of self-deception 
,and intentional deception which are ad- 
“mitted even by the candid advocates of 
|spiritualist views. It is necessary to be 
_acquainted with the modes in which ex- 
_posures have been effected. We find our. 
_selves precluded from getting to the bot- 
| tom of these things as completely as a con- 
,jurer’s performance, by various peculiari- 
ties of condition which are alleged to 
interpose themselves between inquiry and 
discovery. Things that will not happen in 
/alight room, and so on. The only prepos- 
session which scientific men can allow to 
Operate is one in favor of the observance 
of the laws of nature. When a table is 
said to rise of itself and float about 
beneath the ceiling, we are justified in_re- 
‘quiring a degree of proof of such a fact 
»which we sould not require if a more or- 
dinary occurrence where alleged. But, 
Dr. Carpenter said, like other men of 
‘science, he holds himself open to the 
\proof of any new force in nature, if only 
it is given in the satisfactory way in which 
the proof of galvanism, magnetism, or 
electricity was made. Science, as Mr. 
‘Huxley said, is nothing but, for instance, 
jorganized and disciplined common sense, 
but no one can go into this kind of inves- 
‘tigation with any likelihood of arriving at 
true results who is not prepared with the 
‘kind of special knowledge required for it. 
A chemist has a special knowledge of 
chemicals, and students in other branches 
learn the nature of the instruments they 
deal with. The instruments of which 
‘knowledge is required in this investigation 
‘are those very delicate instruments the hu- 
‘man body and the human mind—things of 
‘peculiar susceptibility, of susceptibilities 
not constant. 
| Medical knowledge in particular, affords 
important guidance. Baron von Reichen- 
bach published a work on what he called 
anew force—Odyl. Reichenbach was the 
irst who investigated that series of compi- 
aations of carbon with hydrogen, a member 
of which is so useful to us in the form of 
oaraffin. But he had not the same accurate 
‘knowledge of the human organization that 
‘te had of chemicals; and those persons 
whom a medical man would at once recog- 
lize as hysterical subjects he labelled with 
he name ‘‘ sensitives,” as readily affected 
dy his odylic force. When Dr. Carpenter 
vas in practice he could easily have pointed 
0 half a dozen persons who could rapidly 
»e brought into a condition in which they 
Would see everything they were told to see, 
Med feel any kind of sensation mentioned to 
‘hem. Reichenbach’s “sensitives” saw 
lames in the dark coming from the ends of 
» Magnet. He did not try the experiment 
vith them of asking them if they still saw 
he flames when he had covertly removed 
he magnet. But Dr. Braid, of Manches- 
er, had apatient, a well educated man, 
vho, by keeping his gaze fixed, passed 
nto a state of reverie in which he could be 
layed upon. He saw the flames coming 
rom the magnet in the dark on the exist- 
Ree of flames being suggested to him. 


The magnet was then secretly shut up ina 
box, but he still saw the flames where they 
had been before. That was a scientific 
experiment. Lord Lindsay took Mr. Home 
into his library and Mr. Home saw flames 
coming out of a magnet in the corner. 
There were many ways in which he might 
have ascertained before that the magnet 
was there, and the true way to perform the 
experiment was to have, not a natural 
magnet, but a bar magnetized at irregular 
intervals electrically by an operator in 
another room, so that count being taken 
of the times when Mr. Home said he saw 
flames and of the times when the bar was 
magnetized by the current, it might be 
seen whether or not they corresponded. 
Dr. Carpenter did not for a moment 
question the reality of mesmeric sleep. 
He had seen persons under its influence 
carry on conversation in a dream not re- 
membered after waking. But he said that 
in mesmerism it has always been a question 


of fundamental importance whether the 
mesmeric coma can be induced without the 
consciousness of the subject that he or she 
is being acted upon, and he quoted from 
scientific works a number of interesting 
stories to prove that the consciousness is 
necessary. Bertrand being 100 leagues 
from his patient, influenced her mesmeri- 
cally by a letter over which he had made 
passes. He then sent her a letter over 
which he had made no passes. Neverthe- 
less, she was thrown at once into mesmeric 
convulsion. The ‘‘magnetist ” said he had 
magnetized the paper unconsciously; so he 
employed a friend to imitate his writing, 
and again his patient showed mesmeric 
symptoms. Mesmer, after he quarrelled at 
Vienna with Dr. Hell, came to Paris, 
where minds were agitated by the strange 
ferment which, according to all testimony, 
immediately preceded the Revolution. 
He obtained remarkable cures from his 
system, and the academy investigated his 
method but they could find no signs of 
magnetism in the apparatus he used. 
When the apparatus was removed, the pa- 
tients not being informed of it, the same 
results were produced. They were led 
blindfold past the magnetic tree and ex- 
perienced nothing. They were told when 
far away that they were under its boughs 
and immediately fell into convulsions. 
Mesmer himself showed an astounding 
faith in his theory. ‘‘ Do not bathe in 
spring water, but in the river,” he told his 
patients, ‘‘for the sun has warmed the 
river.”  ‘‘ But may we not warm the 
spring water ?” they suggested. ‘: Nay,” 
replied the master, “the rivers are warmed 
by the sun and are magnetic, for I magne- 
tized the sun 20 years before.” 

Dr. Carpenter then gave the history of 
divination by the oscillations of a ring or 
bell suspended. In the second or third 
century of our era conspirators were exe- 
cuted at Rome for foretelling by these 
means the death of the emperor. A few 
years ago a homeopathic doctor in Brigh- 
ton and a doctor in London employed it to 
distinguish between globules. But the re- 
sults were found to be. difficult and to dif- 
fer according to the theories of the diviner. 
The divining rod is another superstition of 
long standing. It is carried in the hands 
in a constrained position, and where it 
dips there is a spring of water or a mineral 
deposit. One remarkable instance of suc- 
cess in this way is that of a French engineer. 
An engineer might have given a very 
good guess as to where water was. A 
friend in America recently sent Dr. Car- 
penter a paper he had written on thought- 
reading or muscle-reading, and discussing 
whether one mind can act upon another 
without any muscular action. His friend 
related the story of a clergyman noted for 
his skill in divining the presence of water,- 
who, however, on being blindfolded, did 
not succeed in finding a spring which he 
detected when his host, who knew of its 
existence, was showing him with his eyes 
open over the premises. The grandfather 
of the present Sir Charles Dilke himself told 
Dr. Carpenter of a young man sent to him 
with an introduction from Portugal, who 
honestly believed in his own power of find- 
ing metals when hidden, but who was en- 
tirely baffled when Mr. Dilke buried a 
quantity of plate ina ploughed field. Dr. 
Carpenter concluded by remarking that 
clairvoyance, on which he should have 
something to say, was the link between 
mesmerism and “spiritualism,” and that 
far from it being the fact that scientific 
men had not investigated these things, they 
had been investigated over and over again. 


But the results did not become known to 
the general public, not being usually the 


subject of legal proceedings; and scientific 
men becoming tired of making the same 
inquiry over and over again, some people 
were convinced there was ‘‘ something in 
it.” Now, that something was the extra- 
ordinary readiness to pursue the marvellous 
on the part of those for whom the marvels 
of science are not enough. The history of 
the spectroscope, and of the radiometer, 
had shown that scientific men are not at 
all unwilling to recognize new forces or 
new manifestations to force, and surely 
their evidence was more important than 
the abnormal manifestations of diseased 
minds.-~Hnglish Mechanic. 
eee 


Fork Swallowers. 


THE Edinburgh Medical Journal relates 
some remarkable cases : 

A shop-boy of eighteen, being fascinated 
with the feats of a juggler, tried to imitate 
him. One day a fork which he had swal- 
lowed slipped so far down that it could not 
be extracted. Under chloroform it was 
proved to be in the stomach. 

A case is reported in the Union Médicale 
of a lunatic who swallowed a fork, and had 
it for six years in his stomach. He had 
walked with a peculiar stooping gait, and 
tried to avoid sudden shock. It was found, 
at the autopsy, with the points at the car- 
diac end of the stomach. 

A case is related in which a fork was 
carried in the stomach by a lady for six 
months. It then caused such pain and 
swelling as to lead M. Quairoche to suc- 
cessfully cut it out. 

In the Revue de Thérapeutique a case is 
reported in which, after various attempts 
at suicide, a female managed to swallow a 
fork. It gave no trouble for four years, 
when intense pain and abscesses in the thigh 
heralded its ‘appearance after its journey 
from the stomach. The greater part was 
removed from the trochanteric region, but 
the patient died of exhaustion. 

Dr. Charpy, of Lyons, reports the fol- 
lowing: A female lunatic swallowed a 
fork. After some days a tumor was felt 
in the right iliac fossa, which increased in 
size, became red, with adherent skin, event- 
ually bursting and giving issue to a large 
fork, twenty days after it was swallowed. 
For fifty-five days air and débris of food 
came through the wound, which event- 
ually healed up. 

Velpeau reports a case in which a fork 
was swallowed by accident. It remained 
fifteen days in the stomach, four months in 
the pyloric end, three months in the small 
intestine, and eventually passed by stool, 
much diminished in size. 

eee 
The Champion Pill Taker. 


FIVE PILLS A DAY FOR THIRTY YEARS— 
FACTS WHICH WERE BROUGHT OUT 
IN THE TRIAL OF A BREACH OF 
PROMISE OF MARRIAGE SUIT. 


At Leicester (England), a few months 
back, in a breach of promise marriage suit, 
the plaintiff was allowed damages to the 
sum of $500. The other day the case 
again came up, counsel for the defendant 
moving for a new trial on the ground that 
the verdict was against the weight of evi- 
dence, and on statements made in affi- 
davit. The plaintiff in the year 1867, when 
the alleged promise was made, was 20 years 
of age, and was described as a teacher of 
music. The defendant was a clergyman 
now about 64 years of age, but owing to 
ill-health he had not done any duty 
for the last 30 years. One of the grounds 
on which he moved was that there had 
been no corroboration in any material par- 
ticular of the evidence of the plaintiff. 
She deposed that in the year 1867 she met 
the plaintiff, as she had been in the habit 
of doing, at Nottingham; that they pro- 
ceeded to a chemist’s shop to purchase 
drugs for the defendant; that they rested 
a short time in the parlor behind the shop, 
and that there he asked her to marry him; 
that she assented, and that the time was 
fixed thus: ‘‘ We will marry soon after the 
death of Mr. Leland,” the brother in-law 
of the defendant, with whom he lived. 
The only confirmation attempted was the 
evidence of a servant, who deposed that 
after the death of Mr. Leland she saw 
plaintiff and defendant together, and that 
he kissed her several times, and said that 
they should soon be married. It was shown, 
however, that the servant had a grudge 
against the defendant, and her evidence 
was no confirmation of any material fact 
sworn to by the plaintiff. 

The Lord Chief Justice—Was not the 


kissing a material fact? (Laughter.) 
Counsel said it did not amount to sucha 


corroboration as was required by the act. 
The defendant was a very peculiar person, 
and during his long illness had, he said, 
taken five pills a day—or, according to 
calculation, 54,715 in the course of 30 
years. “ 

The Lord Chief Justice — What pills 
were they that he thus took and survived? 
(Laughter. ) 

Counsel was sorry he did not know. 
Mr. Leland lived for eight years after the 
alleged promise, during which time plain- 
uff never wrote a single letter to the de- 
fendant, and his letters were very unlike 
those of a lover. They merely made ap- 
pointments to meet her at Nottingham. 

Mr. Justice Mellor—But why to meet 
her, if there was no understanding between 
them ? 

Counsel—He was an old man, and she 
was useful to him in shopping. 

The Lord Chief Justice—But he was 
only 54in 1867. 

Counsel—He looked 90, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the taking of the pills. (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Mr. Justice Mellor—Why a young girl 
of 20 should care to walk about with a 
man who looked 90, I cannot see. (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

The counsel went on to say that the de- 
fendant created prejudice against himself, 
by the fact that he yawned after each 
question he was asked in the witness-box. 
(Laughter.) The cause, however, was 
physical infirmity. The affidavits stated 
distinctly that the plaintiff had already 
brought two actions for breach of promise 
of marriage-—(laughter)--and compromised 
each, the last being brought in 1872, in 
which year she received from the then 
defendant $250. 

The Lord Chief Justice—That certainly 
requires an answer. If she brought such 
an action in 1872 she could not sustain the 
present, for the engagement, if there was 
one, was put an end to. 

oe 
Dr. Ayer—A Lesson to Advertisers. 


THE insanity of Dr. J.C. Ayer, of Lowell, 
affords a terrible warning to advertisers. 
Here was aman engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a pill, not differing much from a 
hundred other pills which may be obtained 
at any drug store. In an unguarded mo- 
ment he made up his mind that he would 
advertise, not in the picayune style of the 
ordinary dealer, but in a comprehensive 
sort of way, by which he could reach every 
possible purchaser of pills. He started 
with the idea of devoting half of his prof- 
its each year to advertising. 

The result might have been foreseen. He 
accumulated money so rapidly that he did 
not know what to do with it. When he had 
rolled together $15,000,000, and had vainly 
striven to find some outlet for his ever-in- 
creasing profits, his mind gave way under 
the absorbing cares of his vast business, and 
he is now a patient at an asylum for the in- 
sane. How easily this calamity might 
have been averted! If he had stuck to 
the conservative methods of many of our 
merchants and refrained from advertising, 
he might have been passing quietly through 
bankruptcy now, instead ot being loaded 
down with his uncounted millions. 

It is a dangerous experiment for a man 
who does not want to become rich to ad- 
vertise ; or, if he advertises at all, he must 
advertise grudgingly and at long intervals, 
lest his profits should grow out of all pro- 
portion to his requirements, and he should 
find himself burdened with wealth. Ad- 
vertising, conducted on the principle of 
devoting half the profits of a business to 
it, is, we repeat, a dangerous experiment. 
It precipitates a fortune upon the adver- 
tiser so suddenly that the chances are even 
that he will not know what to do with his 
money. The multitudinous pleasures of 
bankruptcy, insolvency, and “ shinning 
around” for the wherewithal to meet a 
note are permanently denied to the man 
who advertises. 

There never was in Europe or America 
a great advertiser who did not accumulate 
a great fortune. Let those who desire to 
live unburdened by the cares of wealth 
take warning. 


i a 
Burning Camphor. 
Mr. THomas A, Eprson says, in a note 
to the American Chemist, that the smoke 
from burning camphor, when inhaled, bas 
a most powerful effect upon the lings. It 


causes a violent cough and spitting of blood 
almost immediately, and the effects are 
greater than with sulphurous acid, chloride 
of bromine, ete. 
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WANTED 


To sell, Ginseng in quantities. Send 
offers to E, E JOHNSON, Bedford, Ind. 
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WANTED, 


A situation, by a graduate of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. South or Southwest pre- 
ferred. Address, ‘*‘SOUTHERNER,” care Messrs. 
Richardson & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A rare cbance for small capital. Will sell at a 
bargain, a handsomely appointed drug store; well 
established; centrally located in Brooklyn, E. D. 
Average daily sales. $20. Price. $2,500; $3,800 
down. Address, BARGAIN, this office. 


best cash 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


$9,000, no less. Elegant store, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. Prescription, retail, and jobbing 
sales, $20,000 a year. Terms, half cash. ’ 
$5,500 cash. Handsome retail store, in large city 
near Philadelphia. Daily sales over $20, and in- 
creasing. 
$5,000. Philadelphia. Very desirable, wholesale 
and retail, centrally located. 
$1,800. German. No competition. 
40,000 
$6,500, $3,500, $2,500, Chester Co., Pa. 
$1,500, $1,200, Delaware Co, Pa. $3,500, Kentucky. 
$3,500, Trenton, N. J. $2,000, Camden, N. J. 
Philadelphia Drug Stores, $600 to $14,000. 
$3,500, Platte Co., Mo., invoiced at $3.750. 
Address, W. M. DICKSON, Druggists’ Agent, 619 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Sole Agent for Drue- 


Population, 


| By a young man, aged 18. One year’s experience, | 


| Desires an engagement; is 30 years of age, and 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 
“WANTED, A SITUATION, _ 


Address, ** DRUGGIST,” Box 685, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


A DRUG CLERK 


thoroughly competent to take charge; Broadway, 
N. Y., reference; ora moderate. Address, ROSE, 
224 W. 29th Street, N. Y. 


WANTED-—SITUATION, 


P) 


By a drug clerk of 7 years’ experience; speaks 
German; single; 23 years of age; credentials first- 
class; salary no main object. Address, E. EB. H., 
Box 8%, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


CHEMIST. 


A graduate from a college of chemistry wants a 
situation as pharmaceutical, metallurgical, or manu- | 
facturing chemist, in a laboratory or chemical 
manufactory. Best of references given. Address, 
Box 122, Champaign, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

By a competent Pharmacist. Speaks German, Nine 
years’ experience. Age, 30 years; unmarried. Ad- 
dress, MEDICUS, Gilman, Til. 


ers er 2s 
SITUATION WANTED, 

By a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 

macy. Speaks English and German. Sest refer- 

ences State terms, etc. Address, ‘‘ PHYTO- 

LACCA,” care of Keasbey & Mattison, 332 N. Front | 


Street, Philadelphia. 


DRUGGISTS, ATTENTION. 


A graduate of the Philadelphia C. P.,°75 and °%6, 
will go to any part of country for a respectable | 
salary. Understands German. Address, O..7A- 
BROTHERLINE, Box 90, Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A qualified and experienced druggist desires a 
situation at moderate salary. Strictly sober, and | 
can give first-class Philadelphia reference. Not 
particular as to locality. Address, ALFRED B. 
WALTON, No. 106 Lamberton Street, Trenton, 
N. J. 


WANTED. 


A good German physician speaking English, can 
hear of a good place to commence practice. Fer 
further particulars, address, A. Z., care of Drue- 
GIsTs’ CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 


A situation as prescription or general drug clerk, at 
the East, South, or West. Is a graduate of the 
Massachusetis College of Pharmacy, and has had 
experience in one of the best dispensing drug stores 
in Boston. Thoroughly competent, and of good ad- 
dress. Age 26. References unexceptionable. <Ad- 
dress, C D. CHASE, Box 1392, Haverhill, Mass. 


WANTED, 


An experienced Drug Clerk. Must be a graduate of 
a College of Pharmacy, and speak German fluently. 
Address, stating length of experience, age, expecta- 
tions as to salary, etc., Lock Box No. 11, Canton, O. 


WANTED, 


A partner in a retail drug and manufacturing busi- 
ness, with some capital. Address, Box 635, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


With $1,500 to $2,000, to buy a half interest in a first- 
class retail drug business in North-western Kansas, 
doing a good paying business. For particulars in 
detail, address, McPIKE & ALLEN, Atchison, 
Kansas. 


$10,000. 


Partner wanted in a live Southern city, by a 
thorough druggist and business man. Best stand in 
town. Must, if active, understand the business; if 
silent, must not meddle with it. A rare chance fora 
gentleman desiring to start his son in business, 
Fine, healthy, rich country, and good society. Ad- 
dress, J. E. B., Box 247, N. Y. P. O. 


WANTED, 


A thoroughly competent young man with a cash 
capital of $2,500, to purchase a half interest in an 
old established drug business in a lively town of 
5,000 inhabitants. Must be able to take charge of 
the business, and come well recommended. For 
particulars, call upon or address, MOORE & HUB- 
BARD, Wholesale Druggists, Syracuse, N. Y. This 
is a rare opportunity for the right man. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH, 


A Drug Store in a town of not less than two 
thousand inhabitants. Address, Box 42, Camden, 
Kent Co., Del. 


FOR SALE, OR EXCHANGE 


For a smaller Drug Store in good location for a 
physician in vicinity of New York, a paying Brook- 
lyn drug store. Price, $5,000. Address, ‘‘ CIN- 
CHONA,”’ Office of Drueaists’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, IN MISSOURI, 


Our retail drug business, at cost of merchandise and 
fixtures. About $5,009 required—for cash only. No 
others need apply. Reason for selling, our patent 
medicines require all our attention. Address, 
PATENT MEDICINES, care DRua@e@isTs’ CIRCULAR. 


ae 


FOR SALE, 


First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
years); Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
jished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 


GaistTs’ CIRCULAR, etc. 
(= Drug Stores sold on commission. 


Address G. B. S., office of Tos Druearsts’ Crrovu- 


| cheap, or exchanged for other goods. 


| best of reasons for selling. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. | 


Sales, $20 a day. Price, $2,600; half down. For | 
particulars, address, P. O. Box 738, Rochester, N.Y. 


BARGAIN. 


Best paying Drug Store in Connecticut. Inventory, 
$6,000; net profit yearly, $3,500. Old stand, large 
trade, small expenses. Pric , $8,000 cash. Address, 
DRUGGIST, P. O. Box 85, Hartford, Conn, 


FOR SALB, 


The Stock and Fixtures of a neat country Drug 
Store, nearly new, costing $1,400. Will be sold 
Address, 


POSTMASTER, Plymouth, Conn, 
FOR SALE, 


The only Drug Store in a fast growing town of 2,500 
inhabitants, doing a good business. Good reason 
given, and full investigation invited. Address A. K., 
care of DRuGGIsTS’ CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the best located drug stores in Louisville, 
Ky.; doing a good family and prescription business; 
Those meaning busi- 
ness, address, ‘*‘ PHARMACIST,” care of Lock Box 
34, Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE, 


A well located Drug Store (corner stand) in Louis- 
ville, Ky., doing a fair business, which can b- very 
materially increased. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price. Splendid opportunity for a German. Ad- 
dress, BUSINESS, care Carrier No. 27, Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE, 


Corner Drug Store. Well established stand in city 
of Toledo, O. Good prescription business, low rent; 
will inventory about $4,200. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Address, J. C., Box 45, Loudonville, 
Ashland Co., O. 


FOR SALE IN KANSAS. 


Finest Drug Store in city of 8,000 inhabitants for 
sale, cost of merchandise and fixtures. A good 
chance, Reason for selling, outside business re- 
quires all our attention. Address, PHARMACIST, 
Wellington, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


One of the finest in Ohio. Modern and complete, 
elegant fixtures. Best location in city. Worth 
$8,000. For satisfactory reasons, will sell for $5,000; 
a great sacrifice from i:voice. Address, G. M., Jr., 
Drawer 113, Akron, Ohio. 

ee 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


Drug Store, situated in one of the largest cities of 
Wisconsin; complete stock, fixtures, etc.; good 
German-American trade. Will exchange for a good 
farm, or sell at one-half cash and balance on time, if 
well secured. Reason, proprietor is no druggist. 
Address, Z. Z., care Drueaists’ CrRCULAR. 


a 
FOR SALE, 


Philadelphia Drug Store, established fourteen years. 
Cash trade, excellent business stand, pays well; at 
junction of three great thoroughfares, and adjacent 
to two large railroad depots. Good paint and glass 
trade. Address, ‘‘CARBON,” care Bickham & 
Huffman, 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——————— ne 


FOR SALE, 


One of the finest fitted up and best located Drug 
Stores in Chicago. Established ten years. Good 
stock, fair trade. Value, between $6,000 and $7,000. 
Reason for selling, sickness. Terms, $4,000 to $5,000 
cash, balance on reasonable time, with good 
securities. Address, E. R., DRuGaristTs’ CIRCULAR. 


SS SS ET 
FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


A Drug Store and News Depot, very centrally locat- 
ed in oneof the largest inland villages of New York. 
Did a business of $10,000 last year. Will be sold 
below cort. Reasons for selling, present proprietor 
is a practicing physician, and no time to attend the 
business. Long lease cheup. ‘Terms easy. Address, 
G. W. A., care Drueaists’ CrrcuLAR, New York 


FOR SALE, 


A good paying Drug Store in a Western town of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants, doing a business 
of nearly forty thousand dollars per annum; over 
thirty-five thousand of this retail. Invoice of stock, 
about twelve thousand dollars. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Terms, etc., can be learned by corre- 
spondence. Address, “ B,”’ care Drueaists’ Crrcu- 
Lak, New York City. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ** business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 10 $10.000. 

A well established business 1m Elmira, N. Y., at 
jnventory. Will bear investigation. 
| Lam instructed to dispose of, at inventory, one of 
the best paying stores in this State; sales $30,000; 
| value, about $12,000. Easy terms. 
Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
| Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
| country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[ July, 1877. 


34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


randies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DRVU Go TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 
JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. | 
Wines, BRANDIES, Gc. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPwoRTERS, | 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested, I 
Address P.O. Bow 2580. } 


KIDDER'S 
Saccharated Pepsin. 


FIRST in QUALITY, 
and LOW in PRICE. 
Every means attainable to perfect this prepara- 
tion has been used, and we can now offer an absolute | 
guarantee that it is equal, if not superior to any 
pepsin now in use. 


ig 
; 
j 
| 
: 


Price, per ounce bottle....... ...- Bde. 
4 pound (in 4% Ib. bottle). $4 50 
Sop AT ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT, 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR 
BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


(Late TAFT & TYLER) | 


TYLER pores 


FI NCH 54 Cedar Street, 
o 


NEW YORK. | 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mex. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmesen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—tTrieste, California, ete. .— 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. m4 
Letters of inquiry solicited from cash buyers. | 


SILLIMAN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, ; | 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Coal Tar and Wood Products, 


CRUDE AND REFINED. " 


Carbolic Acid Soap 
Toilet & Laundry 
Picriec Acid. | 


Benzole, Pure, 
90 p.c., 50 p.c. and 30 p.c. 
Toluol. 


Nyrol. 
Refined Naphtha (Rubber Sol- 
vent). 
Nitro Benzole. 
Oil of Myrbane. 
Aniline, Pure. 
[ae COM, 


Rosolic Acid. 
Refined Naphthalin¢ 
Anthracene. 
Alizarine. 

Aq. Ammonia, 20°. 
Nitrate Ammonia. 
Cyanide of Potas 


N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 


LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


auction on the premises. 


sium. \ 
Toluidine. Acetic Acid, Refine 
Carbolie Acid, Dry and So'id, Creosote. ) 
a «Nos, 4 and 5. wr 
- “Crude, 90 per cent., 60 per cent. 
40 per cent. f 


Disinfecting Powder, 20 per cent. Carbolic Acid. 


SENG 
COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER, 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


0 


’ 
—potties. 


| Two bottles of each perfume, 


| A salable assortment for druggists, 


SN SC ST Se Ser 
| Dennison’s Powder Papers 
re sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
| DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 

| Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


ip 


|RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
For Sale by W. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
on Street, N. Y. 
RT SE RR I OR oR ER RS eT 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Df last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy 
sent free. See announcement on another page. 


| A FORMULA FOR SUPERIOR GINGER ALE, 
Devised to suit first-class trade. Have tried most 
|* Extracts,’ and this formula makes a drink far 
head of any. Sent, with instructions, on receipt of 
pne dollar. Address, APOTHECARY, care Carrier 
\No. 5, Erie, Pa. 

| 


‘BERMUDA ARROWROOT. 


‘New crop of choice quality just received. For sale 
by MIDDLETON & CO., 40 Exchange Place. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
)Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a 
lozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


\Jas always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
/APOTHEC ARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


‘Mead’s Infallible Pile Cure, 


| Consisting of a powder for internal use and an 
)intment for external application, pronounced by 
jill intelligent physicians, the only radical cure yet 
ine to the public. 
| Price $1.00 per single package, or $8.00 per dozen. 
'3pecial rates given for larger quantities. Can be 
jiad of the leading wholesale drug houses. 
| MOORE & FINCH, Proprietors. 
) 338 Hudson St., N. Y. 


JAMES M. ALLEN Co., 
290 PHARL SUTREHT. N. Y. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


i POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ 
SMALTS, &c., &. 


| Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s 
‘Complexion Powder, &c., &c. 


‘PEREA BROTHERS, 


/ No. 32 Broadway, New York, 
} P. O. Box 2542, 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Imported Havana, Key West Domestic 
| CIGARS. 


We respectfully call the attention of the Druggists’ 
trade to our fine stock of Cigars. 
Imported, $70, $75, $80, $85, and upwards. 
Key West, $65, $70, $75, $80, S 
Domestic, $30, $40, $50, $60, a 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Carbolic Acid. 


PAGE, KIDDER & FLETCHER 


| Distillers of 


Coal Tar & Refiners of Coal Tar Products, 


10 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufacture the following grades of Carbolic Acid, 
which they offer to the trade at greatly reduced prices: 


CRUDE CARBOLIC ACID, 

10 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID, 

30 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID, 

60 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID, 

75 per cent, CARBOLUC ACID, 

85 per cent. CARBOLIC ACID. 
Also, their colorless Saturated Solution of Carbolic 
Acid, and the powerful disinfectant prepared ac- 
cording to the formula of the New York Board of 
Health, consisting of a colorless saturated solution 
of Carbolic Acid and Sulphate of Zinc. 


Notes and Queries. 


Notice,—/t is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
_ of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


KK. (Cincinnati, O..—(1.) DiaLtysep OXIDE oF 


Iron. The following process has been proposed: 
Pure sesquioxide of iron ........ 522 parts. 


100 “ 


The sesquioxide of iron must be freshly precipi- 
tated, and thoroughly purified from sulphuric acid 
and sulphates, by washing it first with distilled water, 
and afterwards with water slightly acidulated with 
muriatic acid. The proportions given above corre- 
spond to a magma containing twenty-five per cent. 
of dry oxide, so that in case the water of hydrata- 
tion should be more or less, the quantity of ox- 
ide is to be modified accordingly. The solution 
is effected without heat, in a mortar, and the liquid 
filtered through paper. The filtrate is a solution of 
a peculiar chloride of iron containing an excess of 
ferric oxide, to which Dr. Jeannel has given the 
name of Ferric chloroxide. The liquor is slightly 
viscous; its taste is not inky, but astringent and 
somewhat acid; itis quite stable, soluble in water 
in all proportions, possesses very strong coagulating 
properties, and on being dried at 104° F., can be 
obtained in the shape of dark brown scales, per- 
fectly soluble in water. The solutionis decomposed 
by the smallest quantity of sulphuric acid or a sul- 
phate which immediately precipitate it as an insol- 
uble magma. The Dialysed iron is prepared from 
the solution just now described, by submitting the 
ferric chloroxide to dialysis in the well-known ap- 
paratus. There remains in the dialyser a clear 
liquor of a dark brown color, which is a solution of 
ferric hydrate or dialysed oxide of iron. On adding 
six ounces of sugar to every four ounces of liquid, 
and dissolving it with a gentle heat, the result is a 
syrup containing two per cent. of its weight of ses- 
quioxide of iron. (2.) One per thousand is the pro- 
portion recommended for SaLicyLic ActD TO PRE- 
SERVE SYRUPS. 


Hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1°15... 


H. C. (Savannah, Ga.).—We take the following 
from some of our back volumes, It is said to give a 
good perfume at a moderate cost: 


FLoripA WATER. 


Oil.of, lavender. i255... 4 .drerase 4 ounces. 
KL DETEAMOb 2 Ws « <te hee ae 4 *s 
.  GINNAMON NS caer sags eee 2 drachms. 
HE a CLOVOS sitar cra ocd welsi> . 1 drachm. 
fo SOLO sicb asae Lah baa ene 2 drachms. 
Pure. musk 5 yan ja anreweewenies 4 grains. 
Cologne spirit of 95°............ 1 gallon. 


Macerate fifteen days, and filter through paper. 


Y. G. 8. (Ohio).—(1.) The subjoined is probably 
the least injurious of that class of cosmetics, if such 
they may be called: 

Boupet’s DEPILATORY. 


Crystallized hydrosulphate of 


Loe decent Se ries eib ARs 3 drachms. 
Powdered quick-lime...... ... 10 bs 
BtereD tance was site act as tens: 11 Li 


Mix and keep in a well-stoppered vial. To apply it, 
make the powder into a paste with a little water, 
and spread it with a wood or bone spatula on the 
place to be deprived of hair. After from two to 
four minutes wash it off with water. (2) Your 
best plan is to consult an experienced physician, 


M. @. (Buffalo, N. Y.).—(1.) The formula of the 
CoMPOUND SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHATES or Chemical 
food isto be found in the Dispensatory, Parrish’s, 
and most treatises on pharmacy. (2.) Suggestions 
formaking a ComrpouND ELIxir oF MATICO were 
given in THE Drueeists’ CrrcuLar of last March, 
page 77. (3.) The following has been recommended 
on good authority: 

FERRATED WINE OF WILD CHERRY. 
Fluid ext. of wild cherry bark 
Syrup of wild cherry bark..... 
Solution oil of bitter almond 7, 10 minims. 
Wine of orange or sherry.. 13 ounces, 
Pyrophosphate of iron......... 128 grains. 


1 ounce. 
2 ounces. 


Dissolve the pyrophosphate in two or three drachms 
of boiling water, add the other ingredients, allow 
the whole to stand several days, and filter. 


T. L. (Shelbyville, Ky.) writes: ‘Are Hypro- 
BRomic Acip AND CROTON CHLORAL chemically 
compatible ? I think they are therapeutically, and 
if they could be dissolved together they would make 
an excellent mixture, meeting the indications of a 
variety of diseases.” 

[Answer.—Until more is known of their chemical 
properties and affinities, chloral and croton chloral 
are best administered in a simple watery or syrupy 
solution without other additions. Substitution com- 
pounds are so liable to change under sometimes un- 
expected circumstances, that it is safest to avoid 
exhibiting them in connection with potent chemi- 
cals, unless experience has proved conclusively the 
innocuity of the mixture. Hydrobromic acid pos- 


sesses strong chemical affinities, and that fact alone 
should render one cautious, as long as its action on 
croton chloral is not thoroughly studied. The ques- 
tion of solubility is another point requiring experi- 
mental researches. So far, the best accepted sol- 
vent of croton chloral is a mixture of glycerine and 
water, in the proportion of half an ounce of glyce- 
rine and one ounce and a half of boiling water, to 
dissolve sixty-four grains of the chemical. There 
is, a8 you see, ample room for researches and dis- 
coveries. | 

To J. W. Pool (St. Louis, Mo.) we are indebted 
for the following: 


Dr. HARTSHORNE’s CouagH MIXTURE. 


Syrup,.of squill via cesaaacens 12 drachms. 
Compound spirit of ether...... 1 ounce. 
Solution sulphate of morphia, 

a cars aa aN cia raal nips tae oie al a) cy 
Camphor, water... ...:.5,- aic00% 10 drachms. 
Mucilage of acacia............ 10 ys 

Mix. Dose from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful. 


The above, says our obliging correspondent, is 
taken from Dr. Hartshorne’s hand-book of practice, 
and is the mixture used in St. Louis. 

Nearly identical formule are also communicated 
by B. D. K. (Champaign Co., fll.) and C. B. P. 
(Leavenworth, Kansas.) 

G. @. (Providence, R. I.).—(1.) The following is 
officinal in the German Pharmacopeeia: 


UNGWENTUM DIACHYLON HEBR®. 


Hebra’s Lead Ointment. 
Lead plaster: fr. .20 en) sn 1 part in weight. 
Luinseed) oll: ono. eusai sis 1 ik “A 


Mix them properly at a gentle heat. It is prepared 
only when wanted for dispensing. (2.) CoPAIBA is 
SOLIDIFIED by being gently heated with one-six- 
teenth of its weight of calcined magnesia, but all 
copaibas are not solidifiable, even when perfectly 
pure. The older balsams are generally easier to 
solidify. 

A HINT TO ADVERTISERS.—D, (Delroit, Mich.) de- 
sires to know where he can obtain Inpran Soy for 
table sauce. 


Student (Ash Grove, lil.).—(1.) The liquefaction 
noticed when CAMPHOR AND HyDRATE OF CHLORAL 
are mixed together is well known, and has been, 
more than once, alluded to in the colunins of THE 
Drueeists’ Crrcutar. The change, if not easily 
explained, is certainly not unexpected, when the 
general properties of camphor are taken into con- 
sideration. (2.) The only soLVENT OF CHLOROFORM, 
therapeutically speaking, is alcohol more or less 
dilute. Most ethers, oils both fixed and volatile, 
bisulphide of carbon, etc., easily mix with chlouro- 
form, but they cannot be called its solvents in the 
sense you havein view. (3.) CHEAP GILDING is best 
done with a battery anda solution of cyanide of 
gold in cyanide of potassium. Your other questions 
have been answered within a few months in the cur- 
rent volume. 


CORRECTING THE NEW DISPENSATORY. James 
A, Meyers (Columbia, Pa.) writes: ‘‘ To-day, while 
making Linimentum Saponis, I noticed a discrep- 
ancy between the United States Pharmacopeia of 
1870 and the new (14th) edition of Wood and Bache. 
The latter gives four ounces of water, while the 
Pharmacopeeia directs six ounces of it in the same 
quantity of liniment. Would it not be well to note 
the error in THe CircuLar?’’ [The attention of our 
readers is called to the foregoing remarks. Former 
editions of the Dispensatory gave no opportunity 
for such corrections. | 


F. M. (Fostoria, O.).—DissoLtvyinae Iron SCALE. 
The most rapid solvent of iron and its oxides is 
probably muriatic acid diluted with one-fourth or 
one-fifth of its weight of water. Some varieties of 
cast iron would perhaps be more readily dissolved 
if one-fourth of nitric acid were added to the mix- 
ture. Old foundrymen have receipts for different 
‘*pickles’’ used for a variety of purposes, and of 
course keep their composition secret, but we be- 
lieve the above will be found to be a hint in the 
right direction. 


REMEDY FOR Sore Eyes.—H. N., M. D. (Campi, 
Ld.) favors us with the following information for 
the benefit of the readers of Tur Drueersts’ Crrou- 
LAR. ‘‘Sometwelve months since, sore eyes (acute 
ophthalmia) prevailed to some extent in a large 
portion of this parish. One day an old gentleman 
of my acquaintance called in and asked me to pre- 
pare the following prescription: 


BAUGANGs oc psc eee tie es nemcs 1 ounce. 
Sugarioflead so... seas oh ohk. 3 grains. 
Sulphate of quinia................ Biry LSE 
CalOmMEl ives chmapls aes octet taihetia S- * 


No directions, no signature, nothing. ‘He wanted 
it for sore eyes.’ To make a long story short, { 
filled the prescription} for him, and have for many 
others since. Itis certainly a success in sore eyes. 
The directions are to use it with a feather or cam- 
el’s hair pencil, both externally and internally, ad 
libitum.” 
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J. HH. M. \La Vernia, Texas).—SULPHOCARBOLATES 
can be prepared by various methods, but the easiest 
way probably is to first make pure sulphocarbolic 
acid, and then to combine it with the various bases 
as needed. To prepare SULPHOCARBOLIC Acrp the 
following process is recommended: 

Carbolic acid (Calvert’s No. 1)... 188 grains, 

Sulphunic acid, 79 per cent...... 607 ** 

Carbonate of baryta, sufficient or 636 “ 


Melt the carbolic acid, add to it the sulphuric acid 
by small portions, and let it stand in a warm place 
until all smell of carbolic acid has disappeared. 
Dilute the liquid with eight times its volume of 
water, add the carbonate of baryta, bring to ebulli- 
tion, and filter. The filtrate should afford no pre- 
cipitate with either sulphuric acid or nitrate of 
baryta; if it does, small quantities of either car- 
bonate of baryta or sulphuric acid must, according 
to the case, be added, until it answers the requisite 
tests after ebullition. The presence of a very slight 
excess of sulphuric acid is probably harmless. The 
filtrate being evaporated at a gentle heat, away from 
the influence of light, gives crystals of sulphocar- 
bolicacid. When not intended for immediate use, 
the acid should be kept in that form, for in warm 
weather its watery solution soon becomes mouldy. 
To prepare the sulphocarbolates it is only neces- 
sary to saturate the dilute acid with the carbonate 
of the corresponding base, and to concentrate the 
liquor to crystallization, as sulphocarbolates appear 
to be rather unstable in solution. The CarBoNATE 
or BaryTa of commerce being quoted at unneces- 
sarily high figures, it is advantageous to prepare it by 
the following easy process: Dissolve in muriatic acid 
the mineral called witherite or native carbonate of 
baryta. It is preferable to dilute the acid with one 
or two equal volumes of water, and to keep an ex- 
cess of witheritein the solution. Filter the liquid 
and add to the filtrate one per cent. of caustic 
soda, or as much as is necessary to give it a dis- 
tinctly alkaline reaction; let it stand about twelve 
hours, with occasional agitation; filter again and add 
enough of carbonate of soda to precipitate all the 
baryta. The precipitaie, thoroughly washed and 
dried, is carbonate of baryta, no doubt as pure as 
the commercial article, and much less expensive. 

G. T. (Cleveland, O.)\.—A PrcuLttar InK.—The 
ink in question attracted our attention by its re- 
markable resistance to the action of acids, and its 
formula would therefore have been interesting in a 
scientific point of view. That the manufacturers 
should haye refused ‘* point blank ’’ to communicate 
their receipt was of course to be expected, but lest 
they should come to the conclusion that their pro- 
duct is something invaluable, it is well to add that 
if their ink resists acids, it stands but poorly the 
effects of chlorinated compounds. Chloride of lime 
removes all traces of the writing in so short a time 
that even the color of the paper and the ruling are 
not affected. We owe you many thanks for the 
trouble you have taken ina matter that would, no 
doubt, have interested the readers of THE Drua- 
gists’ CrRCULAR. Our correspondents are always 
so obliging and so willing to help us with their 
knowledge that we were certain, had it been in 
your power, you would have supplied all the infor- 
mation desired. 

Prices (Mendon, Cal.).—There is, we believe, in 
this country no work or publication in reference to 
PRICES CHARGED FOR PRESCRIPTIONS. Most Euro- 
pean countries have something of the kind, and 
even in some of them the prices are established by 
legal authority, but owing to the diversity of cus- 
toms and varying compensation of labor here, uni- 
formity of prices scarcely appears practicable. 


L. D. CG. (Harrodsburg, Ky.).—(1.) SoLturTtons oF 
SauicyLic Acrp, containing 20 grains to the ounce 
of menstruum, can be made with the help of any of 
the solvents mentioned in Tar Drueetsts’ Crreu- 
LAR of January and April, 1877, pages 21, 25 and 73. 
(2.) ASOLVENT FOR CROTON CHLORAL is given else- 
where in the Voles and Queries of the present num- 
ber, in answer to another correspondent. 


C. F. (Washington, D. C.).—(1.) The AMMONIATED 
SoLuTION oF Copper, to which you have reference, 
is a solvent for cellulose, but it is doubtful if it has 
any effect on fibrin. Caustic alkalies and concen- 
trated acids dissolve fibrin; to destroy corns, how- 
ever, itis safer to have recourse to milder caustics, 
like nitrate of silver, acetate of copper, etc. (2.) 
We are afraid we cannot help you in your search 
for the cathartic in question. It is always safer to 
consult a physician than to medicate oneself. 


R. G. (New York).—(1.) EMuuston or Cop Liver 
Or. It is difficult to recommend a formula war- 
ranted to give an emulsion that will never separate, 
but it is said that the most stable of this class of 
preparations is made with yolk of eggs or glyconine. 
Both substantially come tothe same thing, only as 
glyconine keeps almost indefinitely, it is more con- 
venient for extemporaneous emulsions. The for- 
mula was given in September, 1876, page 157. (2.) 
Several good receipts for black writing inks are to 
be found in the June number of THe Crrcuar. 
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EF. (Jackson, Mich.).—(1.) BELFAST GINGER ALE. In | and aie it partially between aibiclnae -paper. | that way at first, but having come to that conclu- | variety of indigo, it is well known, becomes blue 


the May number of the THE Druaeists’ CIRCULAR | 
a well recommended formula for | 
whether it differs or not from the | 


there appeared 
making ginger ale; 
so-called Belfast article, and in what particular lies 
the difference, is more than we could say. Perhaps 
all that is necessary to make the two alike, is to 
Belfast’ on the label, provided the name is 
not copyrighted. (2.) SQuILL AS AN ADULTERANT 
or Gum TRAGACANTH. Nothing appears impossi- 
ble in the way of adulteration, yet the reported ad- 
mixture of squill with tragacanth is, we believe, 
more likely to accidental than intentional. 
Should the squill prove to have been added for dis- 
honest purposes, the fraud is certainly a very clumsy 
detected upon the most cursory 


print ** 


be 


one as if can be 
examination. 

W. F. S. (Liberty, N. Y.).—LarGE DosEs oF 

Morpara. A daily dose of thirty grains of sulphate 
of morphia is no doubt a pretty good sized potion 
of stimulant, but opium-eaters appear to be able to 
take with impunity an almost unlimited quantity of 
the deadly drug. Itis a mere question of habit. 
The case you relate will astonish no old druggist, 
for there are instances on record of persons accus- 
tomed to take their drachm-bottle of morphia every 
day before breakfast, just as others must have their 
morning bitters before they feel comfortable. 
View, Va.).—EXTRACT OF OAK 
BARK, ETC., FoR TANNING PurposEs. The ex- 
tracts of oak bark, hemlock, etc., found in the mar- 
ket and sometimes exported to Europe, are made 
by exhausting the barks by means of steam forced 
into the mass, where it condenses and extracts the 
soluble principles. This operation is technically 
known as ‘leaching.’ The resulting liquid is then 
evaporated in vacuo to the consistency of molasses, 
and afterwards dried over a water-bath, although it 
is often sold without having been subjected to the 
second operation, as, in the form of thick syrup, 
the fluid extract keeps quite well in casks or bar- 
rels. The apparatus needed is rather expensive, 
but the product is superior to anything that could 
be obtained without the modern appliances. 


M. H. S. (Pine 


J. H. (Newark, N. J.)\.—We know of no way to 
ResTORE LEAD PrENciL Marks that have been par- 
tially worn out or rubbed off. It is possible, how- 
ever, that on taking a photograph of the paper, the 
Ww riting would appear more distinet in the copy than 
in the original. 


H. L. D. (New York).—Directions for making 
Fuurp Extracts are to be found in the Pharmaco- 
peia, the Dispensatory, Parrish’s, King’s, and 
most modern treatises on pharmacy. 

L. G. R. (Montague, Mich.).—Buack STENCIL INK. 
It is not easy to recommend a receipt that will answer 
all the conditions mentioned, A good and cheap ink 
to be used with stencil plates on coarse material is 
said to be made by mixing drop black or lampblack 
with fine clay, and sutticient water to bring the paste 
to the desired consistence. 

S. S. (Delafield, Wis.).—Bay Rum imported from 
the West Indies is said to be generally made by dis- 
tilling rum over the fresh leaves of the Myrcia acris, 
a tree indigenous in those islands; pimento leaves 
are believed to be occasionally added to those of 
the Myrcia, or bayberry, as it is sometimes called, 
When manufactured in this country, bay rum is 
made by simply dissolving inrum the imported es- 
sential oils—a process which substantially gives the 
same results. Several convenient formule for bay 
rum are to be found in the September number for 
1871, page 141. 


X. (Edenton, N. C.).—The 


recommended : 


following has been 


WINE OF PEPSIN. 


Saccharated pepsin........... 2 drachms. 


Distilled water................ 1 ounce. 
SUpAr, Crees acdsee Baclawe tots 10 drachms. 
PICOW OL scare co esterase 4 Be 
Berry, WiMC 6 6.00. tees oe --. 8 ounces. 


Dissolve the pepsin in the water with the help of 
afew drops of muriatiec acid, add the sugar, then 
the wine, and, lastly, the alcohol. Filter if neces- 
sary. 

FAILURE OF HYDRATE OF CHLORAL AS AN ANTI- 
septTic.—J. F. Llewellyn (Mexico, Mo.) writes: 
‘*On May 16th [ placed afresh human hand ina 
solution of hydrate of chloral, made with ten parts 
of chloral to one hundred of water. On May 25th 
it was so putrid and swollen that I had to bury it. 
An article in the Proceedings of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association is to the contrary.” 


OINTMENT OF OXIDE oF Zinc.—B. B. (Louisville, 
Ky.) proposes to make the ointment by triturating 
with the proper quantity of lard, oxide of zine 
freshly precipitated and still moist. The oxide is 
prepared by precipitating a soluble salt of zine with 
ammonia cautiously added, washing the precipitate, 


The quantity of dry oxide of zinc contained in the 
moist magma being estimuted, the corresponding 
proportion of lard is first added, and then the requi- 
site amount of tincture of benzoin. The result, 
says our correspondent, is an elegant and perfectly 
smooth ointment. The process presents some new 
features which may interest our readers, and tempt 
them to give the proposed method a trial, but we 
must point out some of its imperfections. In the 
first place, the precipitation, washing, etc., will 
probably take as much time as the trituration of 


| the dry oxide in the old way; then, the addition of 


the ammonia to the zinc salt requires great skill and 
caution, as the slightest excess of alkali redissolves 
the precipita‘e, and it is difficult to seize the exact 
point at which the reaction 1s complete. Lastly, 
the moist oxide introduces into the ointment a cer- 
tain quantity of water that may afterwards prove 
injurious to the keeping properties of the prepara- 
tion. In spite of these drawbacks, however, we 
would like some of our readers to report their ex- 
perience with the proposed manipulation. 


J. B. S. (Columbus Grove, O.).—We know of no 
receipt for making u *‘good cheap Paste that will 
not ferment or spoil in warm weather, without us- 
ing any poisonous substance.” Two sorts of du- 
rable pastes were mentioned in former numbers of 
THE CrrcuLAR. One was made from tragacanth 
and acacia, with the addition of one per cent. of 
sulphate of cinchonia. It is good and non-poison- 
ous, but not cheap. The other was ordinary flour 
paste, with alum, carbolic acid, and one per thou- 
sand of corrosive sublimate added. This is cheap 
and good, but contains a poisonousingredient. Car- 
bolic acid alone affords but limited protection, as it 
does not prevent flies of all kinds from laying their 
eggs in the paste. Salicylic acid, sometimes recom- 
mended, would probably offer no advantuge in that 
respect, and has besides the objectionable property 
of striking a deep vivlet color when it comes in 
contact with salts of iron, The rede ion is so deli- 
cate that even the use of a brush bound with iron 
wire or tinned iron is sufficient to render the mass 
so dark as to be almost unfit for pasting labels. 


A Student (New York).—The test you propose for 
detecting glucose is fallacious, as caustic potassa 
alone gives all the reactions described The explan- 
ation appended is, besides, erroneous, for glucose 
always actg as a reducing. not an oxidizing agent. 


7. S. (Champaign, Iil.).—DoveEr’s TIncTURE, also 
called Liguip Dover’s PowprEr, is made as [fol- 


lows: 
Powdered opium.... ....... 8 grains. 
"i EDEGAC aR adage sate Bix. 6 
Diluted alcohol.......... . 1 fluid ounce. 
Exhaust by maceration or percolation. Hach fluid 


drachm is equivalent, if not in effect, at least in 
opium and ipecac strength, to ten grains of 
Dover's powder. It is a preparation not to be recom- 
mended. 

F.S. T. (Norwich, Conn.).—BLoNDE PownDER for 
the hair. Any harmless yellow pigment can be 
used. Of these the cheapest is yellow ochre, and 
the brightest sulphide of cadmium, better known 
by dealers as cadmium yellow. 


S. (Akron, O.).—HyPoPHOSPHITE OF SODA AND 
CALORATE OF PorassA seldom fail to explode 
when they are triturated together. Many accidents 
resulting from their incautious handling are on re- 
cord. Asarule, chlorate of potassa should always 
be powdered alone, for it would be almost shorter 
to make a list of the substances that can be, with- 
out danger, triturated with it, than to name all 
those with which it forms explosive compounds. 
In regard to an explanation of the violent decompo- 


| 
sition, its cause can easily be understood, if not ex- 


actly described. The following may be suggested 
as the kind of chemical reaction that takes place. 
Hypophosphite of soda being a substance with 
strong affinity for oxygen, and chlorate of potassa 
containing large quantities of that gas in a loose 
state of combination, when the two chemicals are 
brought into contact, the ensuing reaction suddenly 
liberates considerable heat, which in its turn 
abruptly decomposes the chlorate of potassa yet 
uncombined, and thus gives rise to the explosion, 
for it is known that a sudden application of heat is 
sufficient to cause chlorate of potassa to explode 
with the utmost violence. When the two chemicals 
are mixed in solutions, phosphate of soda and 
chloride of potassium are formed, considerable heat 
is evolved, but under ordinary circumstances no 
violent disruption is observed. 


FoamMine oy Carsponic ActiD GENERATORS. 

In reply to a request for practical information on 
this subject, published in the June number of THE 
Druaeists’ CIRCULAR, we have received the follow- 
ing communications: 


To The Druggists’ Circular : 

Tam convinced that the foaming in gas generators 
is caused by letting the acid down too quickly—in 
too large quantity at a time. I had some trouble 


sion, everything works smoothly now. I always let 
the acid down slowly, very little at a time, and stop 
as soon as the generator becomes warm. 


Wm. G. STEPHENS. 
Yonkers, N. Y¥. 


J. L. B. (Geddes, N. Y.) writes: ‘‘For several 
years past I have used bicarbonate of soda in prefer- 
ence to marble or other carbonates. (1.) Because if 
the Natrona brand, or other equally pure bicarbon- 
ate is employed, and the gas is not allowed to pass 
over to the fountain too fast, that is, if the pres- 
sure on the gauge decreases no faster than it was in- 
creased, there is no foaming. (2.) Because bicar- 
bonate of soda being a pure carbonate, not con- 
taminated with the iron sulphides, or other im- 
purities commonly found in marble and whiting, a 
purer quality of-gas is obtained. I have used both 
iron and copper generators, but I prefer those made 
of copper.”’ 


AN UNGRATEFUL TExAN.—/. S. P. (South St. 
Louis, Mo.), speaking of the horned frog noticed in 
the May number, says he had one of the curious 
creatures presented to him. He kept it for about a 
month in a front show window exposed to the sun, 
but one day it took French leave. A box of sand 
was kept as a bed for the animal; it used to crawl 
under it, and cover itself completely up. During 
its captivity it ate nothing, but occasionally drank 
water. We understand horned frogs are now ex- 
cluded from the mails of the United States ! ! 


J. R. P. (Oswego, N. Y.).—Clays containing an 
admixture of carbonate of lime are termed Marts. 
They are recognized by their properiy of efferves- 
cing with acids. WuiTtne, on the other hand, is 
described as acarbonate of lime, containing more 
or less clay; so that it is difficult to say where the 
marl ends and the whiting begins. The sample 
forwarded strongly effervesces with acids, but only 
a quantitative chemical analysis can decide whether 
it has any commercial value as whiting. You can 
readily find out by practical experiment with what 
success it can be used in generating carbonic acid 
gas for charging mineral waters. 


F. T. W. (Pittsburgh, Pa.).—The presence of 
SEDIMENTS IN FiLuIp Extracts indicates, as a 
rule, neither more nor less strength than the stand- 
ard, although in special cases it may be caused by 
improper manipulation. (2.) ‘‘ Is GuycERINE BENE- 
FICIAL OR OTHERWISE IN FLUID ExTRaActs?” 
Opinions are much divided in regard to this ques- 
tion. The truth probably lies between the two ex- 
tremes For certain drugs, those containing tannin 
for example, glycerine is undoubtedly advantage- 
ous; but fora number of others it is, if not really 
injurious, at least unnecessary as an addition. 
Many have blamed the last revision of the Pharma- 
copeia for the indiscriminate use of glycerine in 
fluid extracts, but its complete suppression would 
probably be quite as injudicious. 

Inquirer (Peabody, Mass.).—The preparation al- 
luded to is probably the following, recommended by 
Dr. Beclere. 


CompouND SyRuP OF PHELLANDRIUM. 


Phellandrium seeds, contused.. 1 ounce. 
Boiling water..£ . sn; 01.6. 5s sie ser 1 pint. 
Extract of belladonna.......... 9 grains. 
Aqueous extract of opium .. .. 10 a 
SugarscSy hacosstiecne- Sas shaves 2 pounds. 


Infuse the seeds in the boiling water, and in the 
stained infusion dissolve the extracts and the sugar. 
Dose for an adult, from one to two tablespoonfuls 
three times a day. The proper English name of the 
plant is Fine-leaved water hemlock. and its botanical 
name Phellandrium aquaticum. (Linn.) 


A. G. V. (Chicago, fil.).—(1.) Suggests that the 
CoMPOUND INJECTION OF MaTiIco inquired about 
in the last number, is very likely Grimauli’s Matico 
Vegetable Injection, the composition of which Hager 
gives as follows : 

Acetate of copper.....0........ 3 
Distilled water of matico...... 


grains. 
447 ounces. 

(2.) Our correspondent wishes to know whether 
any explanation can be given of the following oc- 
currence: ‘‘ A show-globe, never exposed to direct 
light, contained a solution of sulphate of indigo in 
ordinary water, which had remained unchanged for 
a long while. One rainy day last summer, when 
the electrical conditions of the atmosphere were 
considerably disturbed, the liquid in question faded, 
and was totally bleached within twenty-four hours. 
Owing to the small quantity of water inthe solu- 
tion, if was not possible to see whether a precipi- 
tate had formed. A new quantity of colored water 
prepared ,from the same lot of indigo paste is as 
good now a8 when first prepared.” 

[No experiments haying been made with the de- 
colorized liquor, itis difficult to venture an explana- 
tion further than to remark that indigo solutions 
are usually bleached not by precipitating, but by re- 
ducing agents, which transform the coloring matter 
into the substance known as white indigo, This 


again when treated with oxidizing agents, or even 
by simple exposure to the air. (3.) The California 
Duck Story you have forwarded is rather amns- 
ing, but it reads like a tremendous canard—no pun 
intended.] 


Villager (Paducah, Ky.).—Only such vegetable 
juices as contain a sufficient quantity of pectin can 
be made into a jelly without an addition of some | 
kind. A JELLY OF CHERRY JUICE may be obtained 
by the addition of fresh unfermented currant juice, 
followed by immediate ebullition with sugar. It ig 
necessary to perform the operation before the cherry 
juice has had time to undergo fermentation, ag 
even a small quantity of alcohol is sufficient to pre- 
cipitate the pectin. Another way is to dissolve in 
the liquor some of the best isinglass. Both methods, 
we believe, are followed by confectioners and other 
manufacturers. 


Alfred Allen (Sunfield, Mich.) writes : “ The addi- 
tion of a few dropsof ammonia to 011 of bay, I find 
to give a good color to bay rum, The following isa 
receipt I have long used : 


Bay Rum Harr Tonre. 


GIy COTsne. ciseusuisinieiniaaiiiain -. 4 fluid ounces. 

Tincture of cantharides... 5 fluid drachms. : 

ATM ONIB x Voie ced countess is 

Ose: WAteRn feds arnseosyh eee ae bg 1 

Bay rum, enough to com- | 
plete.cnes nee sweeper A 1 pint. 


This is excellent to remove dandruff, and un- | 
equalled as a hair wash. 

To RELIEVE Prouine FROM CowHAGE.—The other 
day, while opening a one-ounce box of cowhage, | 
some of the contents came in contact with my > 
hand, causing an intolerable itching, when as a 
remedy I applied carbolic acid ointment, and ex- 
perienced immediate relief. This may be new to! 
some of the readers of Tak Druaetsts’ CrrcuLaR.” 


A. A. (Michigan).—(1.) A “chemically pure” 
BAKING PowDER can be made, we presume, by us- 
ing chemically pure ingredients, and these can’ 
easily be obtained, but we are afraid we have not! 
exactly caught the meaning of your query. (2.) The’ 
INCOMPATIBLES OF SPIRIT OF Nitrous ETHER, 80 
far as known, are: Lodide of potassium, sulphate — 
of iron, alkaline and earthy carbonates, tincture of 
guaiacum, and all preparations rich in tannin. 
tmulsions are curdled by its addition, but this last 
reaction is probably due more to the alcohol than — 
to the ether entering into the composition of the 
sweet nitre. | 


| 
R. D. J. (Evansville, Ind.)\.—Your valuable 


“reseat’’ has come to hand. It contains the ortho- 
dox lead pencil directions of putting the size of a| 
hickory nut of something in a quart of good 
whiskey, etc.; but it differs so little from the uswal! 
run of such manuscripts that it would be a waste of) 
space here to publish it. 


C. C. (Seneca Falls, N. Y.) sends the following! 
answers to past queries : ‘‘ DR. Lrepia’s GERMANIA 
Trea. The article sold under this and various othe1 
names is St. GERMAIN TEA or Species Laxantes, the 
formula for which varies with every locality and 
nearly every druggist. The following, howevaaa ] 
believe to be substantially correct : 


Prepared senna .............+ 24 ounces. 
Elder flowers..-...26..-...26.-08 Bris = | 
Fennel seed,........ iadibag & isihdes | 
Anise seed, of each .. .......... a. 8 { 
Cream of tartar......... pinetasin 4) uf 


Mix. The prepared senna is obtained by cutting—| 
not bruising—the senna so that it will pass throug 
a sieve of eight meshes to the inch, removing the 
fine powder, and macerating the coarse powder fo. 
twenty-four hours with alcohol. The alcohol ij 
then pressed out—it may be recovered by distilla 
tion—and the leaves dried without heat. An in| 
fusion made with one ounce of the compound ti 
the pint, strained, and sweetened with four ounce) 
of sugar, may be given in doses of from two to fou 
ounces. It makes an excellent laxative. [A com) 
munic:ition to the same effect has been receive 
from C. B. (Detroit, Mich.)—Ep. D. C.] | 

BonNET VARNISH. The following is much used 


Orange shellac............ 1 part in weight. 
Strong alcohol............ 8 parts - 
Dissolve. A varnish of lighter color and bette: 
quality may be made as follows: fei) 
Venice turpentine... ...... eG drachaal 
Gum sandarach........... Pern! % } 
Gum -mastled<. i... 5 sec ces 12 $f | 
Alconolcs siccgc ce up imines Bide 8 ounces. | 
-_ 


Dissolve with the aid of heat, and filter.” , | 


F. P. (Washington, D. C.).—EvaProratTine Tine 
TURE OF Opium. When tincture of opium i 
mixed with powders, and allowed to evaporat) 
spontaneously, the powders retain all the virtues 0 
the opium contained in the tincture, and no loss 0 
active principle is brought by the evaporation 0 
the alcohol, ii 


J 
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Aeleon (Orange, N.-J.)—O. oF Brtoxs is an old 


‘reparation, now disused, made by saturating dried 


ricks with olive oil, breaking them into small 
1eces, and introducing them into a retort. 
heating with a sand-bath, the empyreumatic oil 
hich distils over is the preparation in question. 


CARBONATE OF AMMONIA AND SYRUP OF SQUILLS. 
-0. (New York) writes: ‘Some time since I re- 
eived from a doctor a prescription containing car- 
onate of ammonia, syrup of squills, syrap of ipe- 


{acs sweet nitre, simple elixir, and simple syrup. I | 
eturned the prescription to the physician, saying I | 


hought it would not mix well, owing to the incom- 
atibility of syrup of squills with carbonate of am- 
ionia. He said that it was all right, that it would 
orm acetate of ammonia, which is soluble in the 
ther ingredients prescribed [therefore made up 
he mixture, and though some of the carbonate of 
mmonia did not dissolve immediately, after one or 
wo hours it became a clear, elegant-looking com- 
ound. How does this fact agree with the general 
pinion of druggists who refuse to dispense a pre- 
\cription ike this?” 

i [Answer.—If druggists generally refuse to pre- 
are similar mixtures, and of that fact we have 
‘ome doubts, they are certainly wrong. As a rule, it 


3 risky tocondemn a formula before seeing how it 


|; going to work, except when the result is so well 
/nown as to admit of no hesitation. It is a part of 
he education of a druggist to be prepared for such 
mergencies. Theincompatibility of carbonate of 
/mmonia with acetic acid is only nominal, inasmuch 
.sitsimply consists ina change of the acid com- 
ined with the base but in the present case it ap- 
pears that the prescriber expected the reaction, and 
she only precaution necessary was to give time to 
the liberated carbonic acid to escape before bot- 
‘ling the mixture. ] 

R. A. R, (Piedmont, W. Va.).—(1.) The Exrxir 
\F PHOSPHATE OF IRON, QUINIA AND STRYCHNIA, 
)o matter by what process prepared, always DARK- 
NS BY AGE. The phosphate of iron is known to 
ye the ingredient that changes in color, but the 
ause of the reaction is not satisfactorily explained. 
2.) As you fail to state the method you adopted and 
jhe manipulation you followed in preparing the 
-lixir in question, it is hardly possible to suggest 
sn improvement to causeit to filter clear. (3.) PHos- 
?HORIC ACID AND TINCTUKE OF IRON. The reac- 
jion has, more than once, being alluded to, even 
within the last few months. When pure tribasic 
hosphoric acid is added to the tincture, no change 
\ceurs; but when the phosphoric acid is contami: 
ated with the bibasic acid or phosphate of soda, a 
lense white precipitate of ferric phosphate is 
prmed. For these reasons, the officinal tincture of 
hloride of iron is frequently used as one of the most 
onyenient means of testing the purity of medici- 
val phosphoric acid. (4.) EL1xtr oF VALERIANATE 
F Ammonta. Two formule were given in THE 
|e plea CrrcuLar of August, 1876, page 142. 

| A. H. B. (Winchester, Va.)\.—PYROPHOSPHATE OF 
\30N AND PHospHoric Acip. According to the ex- 
‘erience of most druggists, it appears to be a pretty 
“ell established fact that the two chemicals cannot 
le mixed together without the formation of a pre- 
‘ipitate. The change will take place even when 
ae real tribasic acid is used, as was demonstrated 
ly the experiments of Mr, Adolph G. Vogeler, re- 
‘ted in the June number, page 108. 


_ K. (Cincinnati, 0 ).—A notice printed at the head 
f Notes and Queries says: ‘‘ It is desirable that all 
uestions.... should be received before the 18th of the 
ronth, and accompanied with the name of the writer.” 
your letter complied with neither of the above 
smple requests, as it is dated Cincinnati, May 20th, 
ind signed only ‘‘K.”” The query being of general 
/iterest, is answered in the present number, but it 
jame several days too late for consideration last 


nonth. 
| 


| 


th W. S. (Mahanoy City, Pa.).—SULPHATE OF 


UINIA AND CARBONATE OF AMMONIA. No manipu- 
‘tioncan prevent the mixture from becoming thick 
‘wing to the precipitation of the quinia. The 
‘resence of gum arabic is useful in keeping the pre- 
ipitate from ‘‘ clogging,” but if the mixture is too 
iick for bottling, the quantity of gum can proba- 
ly be reduced with advantage, although the gum 
/iust not be left out altogether. 


J. G. W. (Utica, N. Y.).—MANUFACTURE OF LI- 
_Uors. Atreatise on the subject is advertised in 
‘nother column. It can be obtained from JOHN 
|/EWTON, 36 Beekman St., for $2.50, the publication 


| rice. 


Frank (Elmore, 0.).—(.) A Catuartio Exixir, 
Imost identical with yours, was noticed in THE 
/RUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR of May, 1876, and the proper 
ianipulation there explained. The same will 
naswer in your case, as the only difference between 
1€ two is that one contains jalap and the other does 
ot. (2.) Lier Weicut oF MorPHIA IN BoTTLes. 


On | 


‘ur correspondent adds his complaint to those | simple way be to saturate the water until the gauge 


already received and duly noticed. Forty-two grains | 
of sulphate of morphia is all he found in a vial 
purporting to contain one-eighth of an ounce. The 
product came from the same Philadelphia house 
already referred to. The best thing to do when 
such a thing happens, is to complain to the manu- | 
facturer himself. In all probability the short weight 
is due to carelessness in the bottling department, 
aud it might not be useless to call the attention of 
the principals to the delinquency of their subordi- 
nates. By the way, we have never heard yet of a 
druggist who found good weight of morphia in 
those little bottles. If such there be, we would be 
glad to haye his testimony. 


S. (Reidville, N. C.).—Puets’ Frit Powpers are | 
said to consist of bromide of potassium and gentian, 
inthe proportions of about fifteen grains of the first 
and five grains of the second to each dose. 

U.K. L. (Anacostia, D. C.).—(1.) Fiveper THEE 
is the German for Hider Flowers ; the name of thee 
(tea) is popularly given to drugs or med:cines used 
in infusions. (2.) CLEVELAND’s Pronouncing Medi- 
cal Lexicon, or THomAs’ Pronouncing Dictionary, 
would probably answer your purpose. They can be 
procured, the first for $1.25, and the second for 
$3.25, from Joun Newron, 36 Beekman St. (3.) 
STAINS oF Tannic Acrp on linen can, we believe, 
be removed with a solution of oxalic and citric 
acids, both chemicals being used in about the same 
quantity. Of course camphor and ether leaye no 
stain on linen. 


B.D. K. (Illinois).—The best menstruum for dis- 
solving VALERIANATE oF Zinc and masking its 
taste at the same time, is probably simple elixir, 
several formule for which have appeared in the 
back numbers of Tae Drueaists’ CrrcuLar. Five 
or six grains of the salt to the fluid ounce is about 
as much as the elixir is likely to dissolve, but we 
know of no better solvent. 


G. W. H. (Manhattan, Kansas),—To Make 
NITRATE OF SILVER FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC WASTE 
PAPER, it is sometimes proposed to incinerate the | 
paper, to treat the ashes with nitric acid at a gentle 
heat, and to evaporate the solution ; but owing to 
the many chemicals used in connection with the 
silver, and the earthy salts always found in paper, 
the nitrate thus obtained is liable to be contami- 
nated with all sorts of impurities. The safest plan 
is to reduce the silver in the usual way, and to re- 
dissolve it in nitric acid, 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST ADDING SALIcYLIc AcrD TO 
SyRuUPs AS A PRESERVATIVE.—‘‘ Saul’ writes that 
in preparing a prescription containing, among other 
ingredients, tincture of iron and simple syrup, he 
used a simple syrup to which had been added 
salicylic acid dissolved in phosphate of soda, in the 
proportion of one-third of a grain of the acid to the 
fiuid ounce of syrup; of course the mixture imme- 
diately assumed a dark red color, and on investiga- 
tion, our correspondent found that the coloration 
was due to the action of the salicylic acid on the 
chloride of iron. In answer to the request for an 
explanation, we reply that the colored reaction 
above described has long been known, and has been 
more than once alluded to in the columns of THE 
Drueeists’ CIRCULAR. Not long since, in the Wo/es 
and Queries, a correspondent was cautioned against 
the addition of salicylic acid to simple syrup for 
the very reason that it renders the syrup unfit for 
use whenever a preparation of iron enters into the 
mixture. Phosphate of soda is just as objectiona- | 
ble in other respects. for the reason that it forms in- 
soluble phosphates with a number of metallic salts. 
Simple syrup made of the proper strength, keeps 
well enough in a cool place without any preserva- 
tive. 

M. H C (Albion, Ind.).—Your formula for EL1x1r 
oF CALISAYA and PyROPHOSPHATE OF IRON appears 
to bea good one, although it directs u larger quan- 
tity of alkaloids than is generally considered neces- 
sary. The following manipulation will obviate the 
cloudiness and precipitation complained of: Dis- 
solve the sulphates of alkaloids in a little water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, precipitate them by 
a very slight excess of ammonia, wash the precipi- 
tate, and dissolve itin the alcohol mixed with twice 
its volume of water, with the addition of 60 or 70 
grains of citric acid. Add tothisthe simple syrup, 
the pyrophosphate dissolved in the remainder of 
the water, and lastly, the oil of orange and the 
tincture of cardamom. The tincture of ginger is 
best left out altogether, as it imparts to the liquid a 
cloudiness very difficult to remove. Shake the 
mixture well, let it stand three or four days, with 
occasional agitation, and filter it through a moist- 
ened filter. 


How To CHARGE SoDA WATER FOUNTAINS TO A 
GIVEN Pressure.—V. H. (Chicago, Jil.) sends the 
following query, which we hand over to our readers 
for an answer: ‘‘How should one proceed to 
charge a soda-fountain to a certain pressure, say 180 
pounds to the square inch? Would not the most 


| of the syrup to complete one fluid ounce. 


absorb more gas? I have known some to generate 
about 220 pounds of gas, or thereabouts, then let it 
into the fountain and note how many pounds the 
indicator lowered. They would repeat it till 180 
pounds of gas were let into the fountain, and then 
think they had a pressure of 180 pounds to the 
square inch in the soda fountain.” 


H. L. C. (Ladonia, Texras).—The insect forwarded 
is the NortHERN MOLE CRICKET, Grillotalpa bore- 
alis. It infests yardens, eating the roots of vegeta- 
bles, especially potatoes, but it is never numerous 
enough to do much harm. 


S. B. 8. (Boston, Mass.).—Syrup or HypRrate | 


OF CHLORAL. 
the following : 


The British Pharmacopeia directs 


Hydrate of chloral........ 80 grains. 
Distilled water........... 4 fluid drachms. 
Simple Syrap....<secrs.: sufficient. 


Dissolve the chloral in the water, and add enough 
But as 
some American manufacturers make a syrup of 
chloral containing only forty grains to the fluid 


ounce, when a prescription orders one ounce of the | 


preparation, it 1s well, before dispensing it, to com- 


tion. 


J. H. R. (Oneida, N. Y.).—The instance of collu- | 


sion between doctor and druggirt, which you relate 
as existing in your place, is by no means a rare oc- 


currence, but it is one of those evils that generally | 
Patients soon find out that | 


correct themselves. 
they are swindled, and the combination breaks up 
sooner or later—especially when judicious hints are 
given out for the enlightenment of the public. 

Evoatyetus Sreps.—Wm. Weber (Evansville, 
Ind.) offers to sell half an ounce of the above seeds 
for & cents, postage’paid. Each ounce of seeds 
yields about one thousand plants. 


A. L. (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—The formule» you for- 
ward have already appeared in the columns of THE 
CrrcouLaRr. Liriodendron Tulipyera is the botani- 
cal name of the Tuxrp Tree, also called poplar, 
white poplar, yellow poplar, and white wood. Itis 
a large and handsome tree growing in rich soils, 
from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. The bark is an 
aromatic stimulant tonic; its warm infusion is dia- 
phoretic, and under certain states of the system 
has proved diuretic. The dose of the powdered 
bark is from one scruple to two drachms. 


BLUE PowvErR.—/J. O. B. (Bowling Green, Ky.) 
has received the following prescription : 


‘“Subcarbonate of bismuth......... 5 grains. 
Carbonate of soda. .2..32. ...=2.2-- by at 
PIB IGE NO WOE scadiass Ain agsiacah dev Le: 
*T want Blue Powder, not Gray Powder, as given 
in the Dispensatory. A. 8S. W. 
Mix and divide into two powders. Dose, one at 


night.” 

Our correspondent desires to know what is ‘‘ Blue 
Powder.”’ Weincline to think that the article in 
question is probably the powdered blue pill mass 
now sold by nearly all wholesale druggists. Per- 
haps some of our readers may suggest something 
different. 


LARGE Doses oF TINCTURE oF DicITALis.—C. 
(San Diego, Cal.), in reference to a note on this 
topic, in the May Dumber of THE CrrcuLaRr, cites a 
case which not long since occurred in his place. 
The patient, suffering from mania a potu, partially 
cut his own throat witha piece of glass, and could 
not be held still long enough to allow the physician 
to sew up the wound. The doctor—a graduate of 
Jefferson College—gave him a tablespoonful of the 
officinal tincture of digitalis. The man quieted 
down, and the physician was able to successfully 
perform the operation. The patient was subse- 
quently killed by the Apaches in Arizona, but his 
death cannot of course be said to be the legitimate 
sequel of the dose of digitalis, 

A. FE. M. (Newark, O.).—‘‘ HavisH SATIVA” is a 
meaningless term used by bogus “retired clergy- 
men,”’ or ‘sands of life’’ speculators, for the pur- 
pose of victimizing the credulous. The fraud was 
exposed last year in THE Drueeists’ CrrcuLAR for 
June, page 109. 


J.J. W. (Maysville, Ky.).—The receipt published 
in THe CrreuLarR for Rat Paste is satisfactory 
here. Wecannot understand why you are unsuc- 
cessful in the manipulation. 


Sponeta Tosta.—/J. J. Mitchell (Ithaca, N. ¥.), in 
answer to a query printed in the previous number, 
says: ‘“‘Spongia tostais a homeopathic remedy. 
The mother tincture is made as follows: Sponge, 
cut in small pieces, is roasted—not burnt—in a tin 
dram, then mixed with five parts by. weight of 
strong alcohol, put in a bottle well corked and left 
standing eight days at an ordinary temperature in a 
dark place, being well shaken each day. It is then 


remains stationary at 180, and the water ceases to | 
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poured off, pressed and filtered. From the mother 
tincture homeopaths prepare various dilutions ac- 
cording to ruie.”” Communications to the same 
effect have been received from ). 0. £. (Jronton, O.), 
CO. M. R., M. D. (Lafayette, Ind.), J. A. B. (Roches- 


| ter, N. Y.). 


N. N. T. (Paris, Tecas.).—_WINtE OF CANTHARIDES, 
—Foreign formularies mentiona wine of canthar- 
ides much weaker than the Pharmacopoeia tinc- 
ture, but if the preparation is to be used in this 


| country in place of the officinal tincture, we be- 


lieve it would be preferable to make it of the same 
strength, so that it could be administered in the 
same doses. We would propose the following : 
Cantharides in fine powder, 1 troy ounce. 
Diluted alcohol .... 4 fluid drachms. 
Sherry wine . sufficient. 


| Moisten the powder with the diluted alcohol, pack 


in a conical percolator, and gradually pour enough 
of the wine upon it to obtain two piuts of liquid. 


C. F. N. (Leominster, Mass.).—(1.) Some Ornt- 
MENTS prepared extemporaneously on a physician’s 
prescription, are better made in a mortar, and others 
on atile. The choice between the two implements 


| entirely depends on the nature of the ointment, and 


municate with the physician to ascertain his inten- | neither method can be said in general to be the 


” 


‘* proper way.”’ In the majority of cases, however, 
the mortar is found the most convenient. (2.) Bus- 
BLES OF AIRIN WATER. The gas bubbles evolved 
from ordinary water just before it enters into ebul- 
lition—in vacuo as well asin open air—are a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen absorbed from the 
atmosphere and held in solution by the water. Oxy- 
gen being more soluble than nitrogen, the two gases 
are not found dissolved in the proportions that form 
atmospheric air. 


A.M. C., M. D. (Grand Rapids, Mich.).—The 
following is the formula recommended by Dr. 
Soulez: 

CAMPHORATED PHENOL, 
Phenol (carbolic acid) .. 9 parts in weight. 


ALCON ON in ein casera sin 1part “ Ss 
Camphor {senncica ise dee 25 parts ‘ r 
Mix. The product is an oily liquid, of a pale straw 


color, with a faint smell of camphor, but without 
the unpieasant odor of carbolic acid. It mixes with 
neither water nor glycerine, but in all proportions 
with olive or almond oil. It may be emulsified 
with a ten per cent. infusion of soapwort leaves. 
The tincture of quillaya bark—four ounces to the 
pint—mixed with an equal quantity of camphorated 
phenol, forms a mother emulsion that can be diluted 
with water and used for preparing an antiseptic 
wadding. (2.) We can recommend no formula for 
CHLORINATED PHENOL. 


D. W. H. (Cambridgeport, Mass.).—(1.) A com- 
plete ANALYSIS OF A HARD Soap would cost about 
fifty dollars. A partial analysis would vary in price 
according to the number of constituent principles 
to be estimated. (2.) We have, for the present, no 
specimen copies of THE CHEMIST AND DRuGGIsT te 
spare. As tothe other publications mentioned in 
your letter, the proper way to obtain specimens, is 
to apply to the publishers themselves. 


ARECA Nut As A VERMiFUGE.—C. B. (Detroit, 
Mich.) writes: *‘Many thanks for the article by 
‘Veterinarian ’ on areca nut. Ihave tried the nut 
with already excellent results. I think it deserves 
a thorough trial for worms in children, as with dogs 
at least, it acts almost miraculously. In less than 
an hour after having administered twenty grains of 
the powder in milk to a spaniel pup two and a half 


| months old, the animal passed an immense number 


of worms. With the exception of one vomiting, the 
medicine appeared to have no unpleasant effect. 


B. 7. (Adrian, Mich.).—To make an Atcono.Lic 
Buack INK, the shortest way appears to be to dis- 
solve aniline black in alcohol of the requisite 
strength. 


TI. L. (Las Cruces, N. M.).—(1.) The instrument 
described in the article mentioned on the cure of 
piles, is an ordinary hypodermic syringe of good 
quality. An implement of the kind can be obtained 
from most dealers in surgical and philosophical in- 
struments. The addresses of several such houses can 
be found in the advertising columns of THE Drue- 
gists’ CrRcULAR. (2.) We can supply all the back 
numbers of this year at the rate of fifteen cents a 
copy. 


C. (Houston, Texas).—(1.) The cloudiness observed 
inthe OLEATE oF MERcuRY which you prepared,may 
be due to some impurity of the acid, to overheating, 
or to some other cause that can only be determined 
by a witness of the operation. If it is only slight, 
the cloudiness is unimportant, and the solution can 
probably be cleared by filtration through paper. (2.) 
Coca leaves are quoted in price-lists at from $1.75 
to $2.50 a pound, subject of course to fluctuations, 
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Actp. A number of solvents for the acid, and seve- | 
ral formule for its administration can be found in 

Tae Drueeists’ CrrcuLar for January and April, | 
1877, pages 19, 25 and 73. 


B. (Boston, Mass.).—LaRGE Crystats of salts are 
obtained by working on very large quantities of ma- 
terial, and cooling or evaporating the solutions very | 
gradually. Only certain salts are apt to yield large 
crystallizations, and considerable experience is 
needed to be successful. 


H. J. 8. (New Haven, Ct.).—The receipt for mak- | 
ing Meap was published in the June number of | 
Tue Druaaists’ CrrcuLaR, page 106. 


To MAKE PILL-MASSES CONTAINING SMALL 
QUANTITIES OF PHospHoRus. —G. B. (Washington, 
D. C.) desires to know how to dispense the follow- 
ing prescription: 


PDOSsphorns uoskvavenstgnwds eee 

Sulphate of quinia.............. 60 grains. 

Extract of nux vomica.......... ary S 

Powdered cantharides.......... 8088 
Mix and divide into sixty pills. 


1 grain. 


Of course it is impracticable to weigh just one | 
grain of phosphorus and to incorporate it into the 
mass. The proper method is to prepare first a 
phosphorus pill-mass by one of the known pro- 
cesses, and to weigh enough of it to represent one 
grain of pure phosphorus. The manipulation then 
becomes as easy as if an extract or an ordinary pill- 
mass had been prescribed instead of phosphorus. A 
good formula for phosphorus pills was given in THE 
Druagists’ CrrcutaRr for April, 1876, page 79. The 
mass thus prepared keeps well in a corked vial, and 
would be found handy to have in the prescription 
desk. 


U. F. W. (Greenfield, Mass.).—(1.) SULPHATE OF 
QurINtA AND Friurp Extract oF Licorice. Our 
correspondent writes that some time since he dis- 
pensed the following 

PRESCRIPTION. 
Sulphate of quinia.... 
Fluid extract of licorice ..... 


32 grains. 
4 fl. ounces. 


After a few days, the physician who had ordered 
the mixture complained that the quinia had not re- 
mained in suspension, but settled at the bottom, 
forming a round, ball-like, tenacious bedy, which 
agitation could not mix again with the liquid. C0. 
F. W. would like to hear of the experience of our 
readers in similar instances. The quinia and the 
fluid extract, he says, were unexceptionable. One 
point, however, remains in doubt, that is, whether 
any acid had been added to dissolve the quinia; 
none is mentioned, it is true, but neither is it ex- 
plicitly stated that none had been used. (2.) Our 
correspondent proposes, for making a stable Syrup 
or Ipecac, to take equal parts of fluid extract and 
water, to shake them well together, and to set them 
aside to subside. When the resinous matter has all 
been precipitated, the clear liquid is poured off, and 
enough water and sugar are added to make a syrup 
of the standard strength. We may remark that a 
similar process has been, not long since, recom- 
mended in the columns of THE CrrcULAR, and that 
in the present number, a very good method is de- 
scribed in another column. It strikes us that the 
faulty officinal process of making the fluid extract 
of rpecac is, after all, the main cause of all the com- 
plaints in regard to the syrup and its instability; 
yet it is easy enough to prepare a fluid extract free 
from both the inert gums and the useless resin of 
ipecac root, and thus have a concentrated prepara- 
tion from which one pint, as well as half an ounce 
of syrup, can be obtained in a few minutes. 


N. R. (Ohio.).—HoME-MADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
From Bones. The following method has been re- 
commended by a practical farmer. The crushed 
bones are converted into superphosphate by the ad- 
dition of one-fourth of their weight of oil of vitriol, 
and one eighth of their weight of water. A con- 
venient vessel for mixing the ingredients is an old 
whale oil cask sawed in two, but any wooden vessel 
made of good timber will answer the purpose. The 
breaking of boues is work for the time when there 
is nothing else to be done. Ina spare shed with a 
hard earth bottom, a piece of rock is set as an anvil, 
on which the big bones and hard joints are crushed 
with a steel sledge, while smaller bones are pounded 
with a lighter hammer. The broken bones are 
placed in the tub, the water is poured on, and 
lastly the oil of vitriol is added. The mass is stirred 
briskly with a short pole at the time of mixing and 
then several times a day as long as it remains in the 
tub. Coarse fragments of bones are longer in dis- 
solving than bone dust, but after two or three weeks 
they may be used. Then, the paste and what of the 
bones are left should be taken out and mixed with 
a compost, prepared for that purpose, if a fertilizer 
is desired for spreading broadcast. {ff it is to be 


used in the hill or for application to growing plants, 
the paste may be dried with sifted coal ashes, dried 


pieces of bone left in the fertilizer are certain to do 
good after the first year; that which is fine will 
benefit the crops immediately. This method is, of 
course, only advantageous for those who wish to 


| make their own fertilizers during their spare mo- 


ments, and it isin that sense we haye understood 
your query. In a larger way, or for commercial 
purposes, it is more economical to buy ground 


bones or some of the phosphatic guanos, and to | 


treat them in a manner similar to the above direc- 
tions. 


H. (Alexis, Ill.).—CuNDURANGO, as a_ thera- 
peutical agent, is now dead and well-nigh forgotten. 
Botanically, the plant is by some classed among the 


| gonolobe, by others among the asclepiadacex. Its 


chemical constituents are said to be a yellow resin 
soluble in alcohol, tannin, fatty matt r, starch, gum, 
and coloring matters. No yolatile acid or oil, and 


no crystalline alkaloid or active principle were dis- | 


covered in the drug. The medicinal virtues are be- 
lieved to reside in the resin, but what those virtues 
are itis difficult to say. Reports in that regard are 
quite contradictory. According to the first papers 
on cundurango, it was stated to be an infallible reme- 
dy for cancerous and syphilitic affections. After- 
wards it was believed to be useless, or at most an 
ordinary tonic bitter, while, according to others, the 
roots and seeds were only useful to kill dogs. 
Taken in the dose of two to three drachms, it is 
said to produce considerable activity of the circula- 
tion, copious diaphoresis, increased secretion of 
urine, and eyen some vertigo and disturbance of 
yision. 


A. H., M. D. (New York).- Your communication 


in regard to the nature of the Arkansas COMPOUND | 
Tarraric Acip has beenreceived. Your suggestion | 


that the name is an intentional misnomer to favor a 
particular drug store, we are disposed to accept as 
likely to be correct, judging from your experience 
of the locality. But there is not certainty enough 
in regard to the real article meant, to warrant us in 
publishing your obliging letter. 


G. M. A. (Port Deposit.)—We know of no Drug- 
gists’ Insurance Company. 


PRIVATE RecErpts.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents, refer to various pro- 
prietary medicines or preparations for which there 
is not the slightest hope of obtaining a reliable for- 
mula. P. (Leavenworth, Kan.); W. M. H. (Stlock- 
ton, Cal.) ; Druggist (Reading, Pa.) ; Aloes (Hast 
Cambridge, Mass.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


H. P. P. (Claremont, Minn.) wishes to know what 
is the botanical name of a plant growing in Key 
West, Florida, and called there Carnip. It is not 
the Nepeta Cataria of the United States Pharma- 
copeia. 

V. L. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.) desires the formula of 
Evrxir oF ASARUM COMPOUND. 


Adirondacks (Burlington, Vi.) would like to have 
a good formula for Ex1xrr ApyuvyANT. Properties 
and uses not given. 


H. W. @. M. (Chicago, Jil.).—* What reaction 
takes place when salicylic acid is mixed with 
camphor?” 


A Friend (Philadelphia, Pa.) asks for the formula 
of ‘‘ MorTIFICATION POWDER.” 


C. BE. B. (Hast Boston, Mass.).—‘* What can be 
mixed with PrinTers’ Inx that will entirely or par- 
tially destroy the paper on which the impression is 
taken?” 


J. J. (Ithaca, N. Y¥.).—‘‘ Why is it that the necks 
of glass-stoppered bottles containing camphor water 
crumble after being in use a short time?” 


H. N. V. (Jeffersonviile, Ind.) desires to know with 
what he can mix SyMpATHETIC INK to use it FOR 
PRINTING PURPOSES. 


oe 


Tue following table for boiling fruit in 
cans will doubtless prove useful, as the 
present is the time for putting up such pre- 
serves for winter. The first figure after 
the name of the fruit refers to time of boil- 
ing in minutes, the second to ounces of 
sugar to the quart: Cherries, 5, 6; rasp- 
berries, 6, 4; blackberries, 6, 6; gooseber- 
ries, 8, 8; currants, 6, 8; grapes, 10, 8; 
plums, 10, 8; peaches (whole), 15, 4: 
peaches (halves), 8,4; pears (whole), 30, 
8; crab apples, 25, 8; quinces (sliced), 15, 
10; tomatoes, 30, none; beans and peas, 
three to four hours. 


A New Dispensatory. 


WE are pleased to observe the announce- 
| ment that Dr. Stillé and Prof. Maisch have 
for some years been engaged in the prep- 
| aration of a new Dispensatory. From the 
eminent fitness of these gentlemen, there 
can be no doubt that the work will be of 
value to both the medical and pharmaceu- 
| tical professions. Our friends of the ‘‘ Cin- 
cinnati Lancet and Observer” are in error 
in supposing that the ‘‘ National Dispen- 
satory,” on which Professors Stillé and 
Maisch are engaged, has any connection 
|with the project of Dr. Squibb.—dMed. 
News, May, 1877. 


2 
Pharmacopceial Revision. 

Tue recent discussions on the subject of 
a new revision of the Pharmacopceia were 
preliminary to the debate which occurred 
in the American Medical Association in 
| Chicago, in the early part of June. With- 

out alluding to the character or manner of 
| the remarks made there, it is only neces- 
|sary to say that the subject was tabled. 
| But those who are really concerned for the 
'true interests of pharmacy in the United 
| States, whatever may be their attitude 
toward the project which has been so free- 
| ly discussed, are desirous that some action 
should be taken in preference to waiting 
until 1880 before calling the decennial con- 
| vention. 

In the provisions enacted in 1870 by 
| the National Convention for revision of 
the Pharmacopeeia, it was ordered that the 
call for the next convention for this pur- 
pose be issued in May, 1879, and that it 
should meet in May, 1880, but a meeting 
of the Committee of Revision might be called 
in the meanwhile (see U. §. Pharma- 
copocia preface, pages ix. and xi.) 

In view of the interest felt on this sub- 
ject, is it not possible for the convention to 
be called before 1880, so that the volume 
may be issued by that year, instead of 
nearly three years later? If the members 
of the Committee on Revision were unani- 
mously to request the senior officer of the 
convention to call at an early day in May, 
1878, a meeting of the delegates, why 
could this not reach the emergency, and so 
expedite the completion of the book? 

When the rules for governing these 
pharmacopeeial conventions were origi- 
nally adopted, railways and telegraphs 
were not in existence, neither were there 
the means of preparation for this special 
work that we now enjoy. It is easier now 
to obtain good and valuable preliminary 
work with six months’ notice than it was 
twenty years ago to have the same done in 
a twelvemonth. 

That the rules of the Convention need an 
entire modification to meet the present 
wants is now apparent to every one, and 
the coming convention will have to take a 
new departure and ‘‘ become a law unto 
itself.” 

Delegates should be admitted from all 
organizations, medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal, that have taken any active part in 
revising the work and preparing a report 
for use in the convention. 

A aid 


The Alumni Association of the National 
College of Pharmacy. 


Av the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the National College of 
Pharmacy, of Washington, D. C., held in 
the college hall, March 27th, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : President, A. M. Read; First Vice- 
President, H. E. Kalusowski ; Second Vice- 
President, J. J. Stafford ; Secretary, W. F. 
Scala ; Vreasurer, T. P. Cole ; Huecutive 
Committee : O. Oldberg, F. Pitzer, J. G. 
De Moll, T. E. Chidister, C. G. Dulin. 

W. F. Scaa, Secretary. 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association will 
assemble in the city of Toronto, Canada, on 
Tuesday, the 4th of September, 1877, at 3 
o’clock P. M. 

Members of the Association who have ac- 
cepted any of the queries, or who will have 
any volunteer essay to present to the Asso- 
ciation, will please forward to the chairman 
of the committee on papers and queries, 
William McIntyre (2229 Frankford avenue, 
Philadelphia), a synopsis of the same pre- 
vious to the meeting, as required by the by- 
laws of the Association. 

Candidates for membership will please 
forward their applications, properly filled 
up, to the chairman of the executive com- 


‘July, 1877. 


mittee, George W. Kennedy, Pottsville, 
Penn. } 
It is also requested that the delegates 
from the various bodies represented in the’ 
Association will have their credentials ready. : 
to be handed in at the first meeting. 
CHARLES BULLOCK, President, 
Philadephia, June 1, 1877. q 
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The American Medical Association. ij 
Tur twenty-eighth annual meeting of) 


| this organization was opened in Chicago on 


the 5th of June, and continued with the’ 
usual adjournments for three successive! 
days. Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, presided, 
His opening address seemed to be well re-/ 
ceived, but he appears to think that time! 
has not improved the usefulness of the as- 
sociation. There now is too much talk! 
upon points of order instead of discussions 
upon medical science, and at the social 
gathering too much wine-drinking instead | 
of setting a salutary example of the prac. 
tice of temperance. On the question of 
the next edition of the Pharmacopeeia, he’ 
had no plan to propose, for he professed to. 
be insufficiently informed on the subject to 
be competent to speak with anything like 
authority. The whole matter he thought! 
ought to be referred to the Judicial Coun | 
cil. | 
When the appropriate time arrived in’ 
the course of the proceedings, Dr. Squibb! 
read his report on the revision of the’ 
Pharmacopceia, and discussed the pamphlet 
and arguments of Dr. H. Wood, of Phila-. 
delphia. The readers of THE CIRCULAR, 
have briefly had presented to them the’ 
facts aud deductions that have been em- 
bodied in the respective publications of 
each of these opposing gentlemen. The 
problem agitating the medical profession, 
and which, of course, is equally as im: 
portant to the whole body of pharma: 
ceutists as to physicians, ‘‘is just this and 
nothing more,” who shall have the work 
of revising the Decennial Pharmacopaia ? 
Dr. Squibb favors a project which would 
place the business in the hands of the 
American Medical Association, while Dr. 
Wood, on the other side, strongly main. 
tains that machinery which hitherto ha: 
been in use and has given to the country) 
the Pharmacopeeia it possesses, and that 1) 
generally reckoned to be authority on offi 
cinal medicines and pharmaceutical pro’ 
cesses, has answered a good purpose, an 
there would be only disadvantage from : 
change. i. 
Dr. Squibb said the Pharmacopeia wa’ 
not designed to interfere with the ‘ Dis 
pensatory,” but merely to have a Pharma’ 
copeia without a Dispensatory. It wa 
intended by the new revision simply t 
undertake a work which the old Pharma 
copeia did not do. He explained that i 
was intended by the revision to make th’ 
Pharmacopeeia explain its own assertions 
or definitions, without the aid of a Dispen’ 
satory. He referred to many mistakes i) 
the Dispensatory of 1877, showing littl 
improvement since 1873, and which shoul), 
be remedied. In refutation of the argu 
ment that the whole profession, by th 
proposed plan, would be under the contre 
of one man, he averred that it shoul 
be remembered that that man would } 
the President of the American Medic: 
Association ; and that no more impropriet 
obtained in that than in the representatio) 
of an entire government by one ministe) 
as often occurred in national matters. H 
closed his remarks by saying that ther 
were three courses for the association 
pursue : First, to lay the whole matter 0 
the table, leaving it exactly as it was, 0) 
the ground that the association was 1 
necessarily involved in revising the Pha 
macopeia at all; second, the associatic 
might make a Pharmacopoeia, such as | 
saw fit, allowing it to take its chances wit 
others. He thought this latter plan woul 
not eventuate a Pharmacopa@ia whic 
would be accepted by the army and nay; 
The third plan was for the association | 
appoint a committee to consider the matt! 
in detail and report in 1878, on which 0 
casion all the State societies should se 
their delegates, thoroughly instructed as” 
their idea on the subject. } 
Dr. Squibb wished to state that he d— 
not appear as the advocate of either one ‘ 
the other plan, but was willing to abidel 
the decision of the association. He simp 
preferred that the first course should | 
followed, as by laying the matter on tJ 
table he would be relieved from furth 
responsibility on this mooted question. 
Dr. H. C. Wood, of Philadelphia, spo 
at some length. He maintained that 1 


isary to make the Pharmacopoeia better was 
for the physicians of this country to 
lawaken to a realization of their duty to 
make it so, of attending the conventions 
‘and doing their duty toward improving 
‘the book. 

He deeply deplored the fact that this 
matter was awakening and protracting dis- 
lsension among the members of this asso- 
iciation. 
| Dr. Brodie, of Detroit, submitted the 
‘following resolution : 
| « Resolved, That a committee of five be 
lappointed by the president, to whom shall 
'be referred the paper of Dr. Squibb and 
lother papers on the subject of the Pharma- 
\copeeia, with full authority to examine 
linto the whole question as to the propriety 
lof this Association being a factor in whole 
‘orin part in this publication, and report 
‘at the next annual meeting.” 
| Pending the adoption of this resolution, 
‘Dr. N. 8. Davis took the floor, and 
lendorsed with earnestness the remarks of 
‘Dr. Wood. He regretted that this old 
‘matter should drag along through the an- 
nual meetings, occasioning discord and dis- 
‘putation. He thought that the only duty 
‘this association had to perform in institut- 
‘ing a new Pharmacopeia was to see to it 
‘that such improvements were made as were 
‘necessary. 

' Dr. Brodie withdrew his resolution, and 
‘Dr. Davis moved that the subject be post- 
‘poned indefinitely. Carried. 

» §o for the present organized action is 
‘suspended, and there will be skirmishing 
‘by sharpshooters for another whole year, 
‘unless the matter shall be revived—and 
‘probably it will be—in the next meeting of 
‘the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
The subject is of much interest to apothe- 
‘caries, but it has not yet taken anything 
‘like positive shape. No one can. yet pre- 
dict who are to have the revising of the 
‘work or how it will be done. 


ee -——— 
_ New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 


‘To The Druggists’ Circular: 

Ty the June number of THe Crrcunar, on 
page 109, in the report of the Proceedings 
of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Associ- 
jation, I find these words: ‘‘ Mr. Stratton, 
iof Jersey City, said that the code of ethics 
of the Association, already repudiated the 
practice of percentages. He said he had 
made it rather hot in his town by opening 
fon the parties who were engaged in this 
ypractice.” 

) Inthe above are two errors: 1st—in speak- 
‘ing of Mr. Stratton as of ‘‘ Jersey City;” 
sand, 2d—in saying that ‘‘he had made it 
‘rather hot in his town, by opening on the 
parties,” ete. 
, That James Stratton, of Bordentown, is 
‘the person to whom allusion is intended to 
‘be made I am certain, as there was no other 
‘person of my name present at the meeting. 
‘I presume the reporter made the mistake 
‘from the reference I made to an address de- 
jlivered in Jersey City, in 1874, when Presi- 
-dent of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical As- 
‘sociation, in which I strongly denounced the 
‘practice of giving and receiving percent- 
‘ages on prescriptions. I send you by mail 
»a copy of the ‘‘ Proceedings,” and respect- 
fully refer you to pages 16 and 17, giving 
)the views then expressed and still held by 
me. I have nothing to add too or take 
‘from what I then said, being firmly con- 
/ vinced of its truth. 
| As to making “ it rather hot in his town,” 
_ete., | would simply say that I have made 
no personal attacks on any one in a way 
| different from that just indicated. 1 have 
_ the satisfaction to know that my denuncia- 
;tion of this mercenary practice has been 
/warmly commended by large numbers of 
)my pharmaceutical brethren, who were glad 
»to find one of the craft willing to come out 
and denounce it, at the same time giving it 
| the publicity of an address before a phar- 
/maceutical body of no mean standing. I 
very much regret errors or misstatements 
| being placed in print that by inference or 
otherwise might reflect on anyone to 
| whom they do not belong. As I have no 
desire to cast any reflection on any good 
pharmaceutical brother of Jersey City, I 
desire to make this correction through your 
columns. JAMES STRATTON, PH.G. 
Bordentown, N. J., Jane, 1867. 


[We cheerfully make the proposed 
emendations, but it may be remarked by 
the editor of Tun Druaaists’ CrrcULAR 
that, asno report was forwarded to us from 
any member of the Association who could 
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Death of Joseph Caventou. 
JOSEPH-BIENAIMB CAVENTOU was still an 


upon the properties of the narcissus drew 
towards him the attention of the scientific 
world. It was the first step in a road 
along which he advanced rapidly from suc- 
cess to success. In a short time, in fact, 
either alone, or with his colleague, Pelle- 
tier, he isolated a long series of alkaloids 
and active principles, with which his name 
will remain always associated. Veratrine 
was the first, in 1818, then, in 1820, quinine, 
the discovery of which alone would 
be sufficient to make a man famous; 
a little while afterwards, strychnine and 
brucine, and lastly, not to mention others, 
cafeine. 

About the same time, Caventou demon- 
strated the existence of a special substance, 
chlorophyll, in the green part of plants. 

Such services claimed exceptional ac- 
knowledgment, and this explains the ad- 
mission of Caventou to the Academy of 
Medicine, at its institution in 1823, although 
then scarcely twenty-seven years of age. 
When he died he was dean of the acad- 
emy, and had had the satisfaction of see- 
ing his son and his son-in-law take their 
seats by his side. 

Entrusted im 1826 with the course of 
toxicology in the School of Pharmacy, he 
continued to act as professor during thirty 
years with great success. In 1858, from a 
sentiment of exaggerated modesty, the emi- 
nent chemist imagined that the methods 
which he had instituted, and of which he 
made such brilliant applications, were no 
longer en rapport with the progress recently 
realized; he desired to leave to younger men 
the care of continuing the teaching, and, 
still full of vigor and intelligence, he de- 
scended from his chair in spite of the rep- 
resentations of his colleagues and pupils. 

His obsequies took place on the 7th of 
May, in the church of Saint-Roch, in the 
midst of an immense concourse of relatives 
and friends. All the members of the 
Academy of Medicine and the Superior 
School of Pharmacy, headed by the direc- 
tor, were there to render a last and solemn 
homage to this man, whom French science 
may claim as one of its most worthy repre- 
sentatives, and humanity can honor as one 
of its benefactors. 
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The Ideal Pharmaceutist. 


Tue London Chemist and Druggist, 
writing in a satirical vein, suggests the 
adoption of a series of new rules which 
shall so hedge around the conduct of the 
model pharmaceutist of the future, that he 
will be perfectly satisfactory to the hy- 
geiopolitan school of amateur legislators. 
They are as follows: 

1. He must of course have been asso- 
ciated with the Pharmaceutical Society 
from his youth up, and equally, of course, 
he must be able to show a record quite free 
from association with any other trade so- 
ciety. 

2. He must pass an examination before 
competent authorities to prove that he is 
utterly devoid of business qualifications. 

3. He shall be required to discover at 
least one new alkaloid, and to detect lead 
in at least one hitherto unsuspected sub- 
stance in the course of each twelve months. 

4, He shall keep nothing in his stock but 
drugs and chemicals and pharmaceutical 
preparations: perfumery, patent and 
homceopathic medicines, and every adver- 
tised product shall be rigorously excluded. 

5. He shall declare on the label of every- 
thing sold by him the exact chemical con- 
stitution of such substance, and shall be 
responsible for the exactness of such state- 
ment. 

6. Inthe event of any accidental death 
in the city, resulting from a physician’s or 
surgeon’s error, he shall at once step for- 
ward and give himself up to the police on 
a charge of manslaughter. His private 
property, reputation, and all he may have, 
shall be at the disposal of any public ana- 
lyst or secretary of medical defence asso- 
ciation who may wish for it. 

7. He shall refuse to converse with any 
customer entering his shop. Even remarks 
about the weather might lead to phrases 
which might seem to suggest remedies for 
colds, coughs, diarrhaa, &c., which would 
infringe the Apothecaries Act; therefore it 


8. He shall supply medicines of different. 
potencies 1n bottles or packages of distine- 
tive colors. If the existing variety of col- 
ors run out, he shall invent new ones. 

9. He shall keep every substance or 


| preparation likely to be used in dispensing 
i i g 


interne at the Pitié, when, in 1816, a note | 


| exactly as they are written, and at the same | 


| hasty or careless writing. 
| difficult to reconcile these conflicting regu- 


locked up in a separate cupboard. 


ing of each article, and everything shall be 
exhaustively analyzed before being dis- 
pensed. 

10. If medicines fail to act as the phys- 
ician expects, the pharmaceutist shall be 
publicly disgraced. 


11. He shall never be so discourteous as | 


to observe an error in a plhysician’s pre- 
scription: he shall dispense prescriptions 


time shall avoid any dangers resulting from 
If he finds it 


lations, he must understand that the regu- 
lations shall remain, whatever may become 
of him. 

12. His business shall be carried on 
under the inspection of a committee select- 
ed from the Pharmaceutical Council, the 
Society of Public Analysts, the Medical 
Defence Association, the coroners of Great 
Britain, and every policeman ez officio. 
The decision of any one of these shall be 
final, and if any of them should disagree, 
the pharmaceutist shall obey both. 
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Liebig’s School at Giessen. 


Liepie’s career as a teacher does not 
come within the sphere of his scientific 
achievements, but his school is inseparable 
from his works and from the development 
of organic chemistry. He had felt the 
need of higher education, the shortcomings 
of the schools of his day. He found what 
he wanted at Paris, and he made accessible 
to all in Germany what he had to thank 
his good fortune for through meeting with 
Alexander von Humboldt. The establish- 
ment of the chemical laboratory at Giessen 
must be considered an ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ 
fact of modern times. Liebig thereby led 
chemistry by the shortest route from the 
professor’s chair into the sciences and 
practical life. How great the activity 
which prevailed in those chemical halls on 
the Selterser Berg, how unceasing the 
labor going on there, The most important 
objects were pursued together with the 
most commonplace, the future practical 
chemist and the future professor worked 
side by side, and now and then some 
chemical bungler among them. All the 
dialects of Germany, all the tongues of 
Europe, were mingled together, that of 
England in one of the halls predominating; 
yet there was no confusion, every one felt 
that he had lofty ends in view, he was 
serving science, he was a pupil of Liebig. 
And how stimulating was this concourse 
of aspiring youths under such a master! 
For every one in a scientific or experi- 
mental difficulty—in chemical distress—he 
had some good advice, some happy sugges- 
tion, to help him on his way and float his 
craft again. No one who had witnessed 
these labors, as earnest as thev were cheer- 
ful, in this chemical beehive on the Lahn, 
could wonder that at one time every one 
who aspired to higher education in chem- 
istry thought it necessary to make a pil- 
erimage to Giessen, and the reputation of 
Liebig’s school became so high that it was 
a recommendation merely to have been 
there. Liebig also deserves admiration for 
having persisted in his methods of teach- 
ing. Like every one who is in advance of 
his age, he at first met with opposition. 
Some few professors of chemistry had seen 
before that the chemical students of the 
universities should practice in the labora- 
tory, but they were not supported by pub- 
lic opinion, and not strong enough to over- 
come it. I well remember what my old 
teacher, Johann Nepomuk von Fuchs, used 
to tellme of the days when he was Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Landshut, about 
1820. He tried to keep up a small practical 
school on the most moderate scale, but his 
colleagues considered it useless waste of 
materials, and wear and tear of the appara- 
tus, and the few students who attended it 
were laughed at by their comrades for sup- 
posing that the professors would show 
them the right methods, and so turn them 
into professors too. Goethe makes Mephis- 
topheles say to Faust, ‘‘ You must not give 
the fellows the best of what you know.” 
Liebig reversed the dictum, saying in ef- 
fect, ‘‘ All that I myself can do, the fellows 
too must learn.” When the Giessen school 


A wit- | 
ness shall watch the weighing or measur- | 
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Liebig was making a mistake, and lowering 
the dignity of science. One distinguished 
chemist and professor seriously thought 
that he was simply ruining the prospects 
of some dozen young men every year, by 
| putting it into their heads to become chem- 
ists—for what was the use of so many of 
them? They would never be able to find 
anything to do, and would take to evil 
courses. But Liebig was not to be turned 
aside from his own path, and before long, 
numerous as were his pupils, he was un- 
able to supply the demand for chemists 
from his school, and it became necessary 
to establish similar nursery-grounds, or 
forcing-houses, as they were called, else- 
where. Liebig, from the first, acted on 
the principle of making his pupils chemists 
inageneral sense, without regard to special 
| application—of putting them in possession 
of knowledge which they could apply 
themselves. But neither was this in accord 
| with the ideas of the time. Just then tech- 
nical schools were being established for 
teaching such departments of natural 
science as were applicable to particular 
trades. In a school of practical chemistry, 
the future potter should make ciay his 
study; the brewer, malt and hops; the tan- 
ner, skins and bark; the dyer, dyes; the 
agriculturist, soils and manures, and so 
forth, but should not be troubled with 
things that he did not expect to turn to 
any practical use. Liebig was strongly 
opposed to this thoughtless utilitarianism. 
Only to learn just that of science which 
you expect to turn to account is as absurd 
asif you should learn just those words of a 
language which you expect to use. People 
engaged in technical undertakings on a 
large scale soon found out that Liebig was 
right. Many applications were made to 
him not only for teachers of chemistry, but 
for technical chemists—not merely for 
chemical works, alkali works, etc., but for 
paper mills, dyeing works, breweries, etc. 
One of the largest firms of English brewers 
wished to engage a chemist for special re- 
searches into the process of brewing and 
fermentation. Liebig thought it right to 
state that he had not just then any pupil 
who had paid the least special attention to 
those subjects. The house wrote back that 
that was of no moment; if the young man 
was acquainted with chemistry in general, 
he could learn about brewing and fermen- 
tation best with them; and the young man, 
who had gone through a course of chemical 
study, but whose knowledge of brewing 
was probably confined to drinking beer at 
the cellar near the Giessen laboratory, 
became an eminent brewer.—Contemporary 
Review. 


e-~e 
Tea and Coffee. 

STRANGE to say, these articles represent 
in an absolute way, the standard of pros- 
perity of a country. It may be interesting 
then to ascertain what is our position as 
consumers of tea and coffee. There isa 
statistician who has compiled exactly such 
truths for us, showing the proportions 
of the consumption of tea and coffee 


per head of population in Europe. The 
table is an uncommonly eloquent 
one. Belgium consumes’ the most— 


16% pounds per head, and Russia 1°32 
pounds. Great Britain uses 6} pounds per 
head; France, 48; Italy, 14; and Spain but 
lof a pound for each individual. This 
shows almost at a glance, that those coun- 
tries where industry is the most thriving 
consume the most tea and coffee. 

By our own estimates of consumption, 
taking our population to be 44,000,000, we 
use 4% pounds of coffee, and 1% pounds of 
tea, as a yearly allowance for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
We are about on a par with the Nether- 
lands as tea consumers. 

Looking, then, at the immense adyan- 
tages to be derived from these mild stimu- 
lants (andsome kind of a stimulant is a 
necessity of human life), may we not dread 
any financial measure which may force our 
people to seek other substances, and sup- 
plant with alcohol our tea and coffee? 

Such questions are grave ones, and are 
worthy of the attention not only of our 
manufacturers, but of the workmen them- 
selves. Better defer those happy times of 
specie payment (and there are no stronger 
advocates of the hard dollar to be found 
than ourselves), than force upon a people 
the alternative of either abandoning their tea 
and coffee, or taking to those deleterious 
stimulants which are the bane and ruin of 
our country.—Manufacturers’ Trade Jour- 
nal, 
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Book Notices. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE INORGAN- 
1c ANALYsis. By FRANK CLowEs, D. 
Sc. Lonp. With illustrations. From the 
second English Edition. 
Henry C. Lea. 1877. 


Philadelphia : | 


This little treatise was commenced by | 


the author to supply a course of practical 
chemistry to his own class. 
tions are given so fully and simply as to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of assist- 


All the diree- | wealth was, to a great extent, in the hoard- 


| ings of her peasantry. 


ance required froma teacher. Unnecessary | 


scientific terms are avoided, and those 
needed are explained when they are intro- 
duced for the first time. The work is speci- 
ally adapted for use in the laboratories of 
schools and colleges, and by beginners. So 
many new chemical treatises have appeared 
of late, that one becomes rather bewildered 
by their variety, and unable to discriminate 
between their different merits or to point 
out just in what respects they excel or fall 
short. The book now before us appears to 
convey considerable information in a few 
very intelligible words. Good illustrations, 
and a very complete system of indexing 
both by page and paragraph, render the 
text easy to understand and to consult. 
Minute practical directions accompany each 
experiment described, so as to make the 
student almost independent of foreign aid, 
and able to learn and practice by him- 
self. Of course, the new system of chemi- 
cal notation is exclusively used, together 
with the most radical nomenclature. Speak- 
ing of the word Radical, but in another— 
the chemical—sense, we notice that the 
author, all through the book, spells it Rad- 
ticle, contrary to the prevailing custom. 
This, however, is of little consequence, for 
every new work on chemistry is, at pres- 
ent, allowed, if not expected, to introduce 
afew changes in the nomenclature. For 
some chemists, the simple fact that a term 
or name has long been used and is well 
understood, is sufficient reason to change it 
for some new name strange to the unin- 
itiated, but immediately adopted by the en- 
lightened, for the time at least. Leaving 
theories aside, Dr Clowes’ treatise can, we 
believe, be recommended as eminently 
useful to beginners and self-teachers. 
TURKEY AND THE UNITED StTares: How 
they Travel a Common Road to Ruin. 

Addressed by the way of warning to Pre- 

sident Hayes, by Henry Carey Baird. 

This is only a pamphlet of 16 pages, but 
its scope is large enough to require at least 
a volume to do anything like philosophical 
justice to the subject. To a common 
American reader it is startling to learn 
that the parallel between this country and 
Turkey is so exact that, given the facts of 
the degradation and disintegration of the 
land of the Ottoman, it is easy to predict 
the approaching fate of the United States. 
Will it be believed that Mr. Baird has dis- 
covered the main, perhaps the only cause 
of this Turkeyizing process, to be the loss 
of the ‘‘ power of association 2?” This loss 
simply means the want of national paper 
money-—-plenty of legal tender notes, and 
all that sort of thing. Give abundance of 
money and men can then associate in busi- 
ness and enjoy universal prosperity. There 
will be, almost necessarily, full employ- 
ment for laborers ; abundance of trade for 
commercial people ; great advances again 
in the value of city houses ; large incomes 
from small capital ; in short, greenback 
money will prove a panacea for every 
social and political ill; everybody will 
be rich or at least seem to be so, and the 
industrial millennium of the country will 
have arrived to make us all happy and 
contented with our arcadian lot. 

It is impossible to notice the mcongru- 
ities, the false assumptions, and the incon- 
sequential conclusions of Mr. Baird’s pam- 
phlet. We have given to it more space 
than its arguments and its newspaper clip- 
pings and quotations merit. His advice 
to the President, if he would arrest the na- 
tion’s downward progress to universal ruin, 
is to depose Mr. John Sherman, our ‘‘ 4i- 
nance Minister,” disregard the law of Con- 
gress which contemplates an early period 
for the resumption of gold payments of 
national debts, and do such other things 
generally, we presume, as shall make the 
country as rich as he believes France to be 
after its. payment of the heavy army ex- 
penses of its German war ; the indemnity 
for damages ; the present enormous outlay 
for maintaining a legion of battalions; pre- 
parations for coming military contests; and 
all the thousand current costs of the civil 
list in conducting a first-class generous 
government. 


Whence comes the public income of |New York Mepicat Journau. Edited 


France ? It must come from the general 
surplus of earnings of the people, which is 


| drawn into the national treasury by the im- 


position and collection of taxes. How long 


can exorbitant 


France to-day, it is to be feared, has much 
less real wealth than it had six years ago. 
She was rich before the great war, but her 


When large sums 
were asked for by the government, small 
gains were brought out from holes and 
corners, all over the kingdom, and loaned 
to the lenders, one may say, for a satisfac- 
tory interest. These molecules of property 
when got together in a mass. make a 
mighty whole, and so France now enjoys 
the fruits of having had in the hour of her 
trial a rural population who are industrious, 
patient, economical, and patriotic, that lent 
the millions needed to satisfy the exigencies 
of war, and receive in return national ob- 
ligations. 

A great deal more could be said on this 
fruitful subject. We have not yet even 
touched the marrow of the greenback 
argument. The industries of a country, 
and consequently its wealth, in our opinion, 
depends less on the kind of money that cir- 
culates as amedium for the purposes of 
exchange, than it does upon giving men 
plenty todo. With amarket for the pro- 
ducts of labor, communities can grow rich 
if they are willing to work; without such a 
market labor is without value. Here, we 
take it, the great problem of political econ- 
omy is presented. How shall profitable 
employment be found that will give men 
gold or greenbacks? Where and when can 
the products of labor and capital be dis- 
posed of and consumed ? Men cannot get 
enough to eat by swapping jack-knives ; 
they cannot even gain anything worth 
having by manufacturing jack-knives if 
they find no purchasers. 

The fact really is, the whole fraternity 
of commercial nations are suffering alike 
from a moral paralysis. Exhaustion has 
succeeded to excessive efforts. This is no 
new condition in the history of the world. 
‘Solidarity ” now being much greater than 
ever before, all nations seriously feel the 
shock which may be given to any one. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GEORGIA PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, at the second 
annual meeting, held in Atlanta, Ga., 
April, 1877. 


We were agreeably surprised on receiving 
a very creditable-looking pamphlet of 90 
pages, with the above title. We were aware 
of the existence of the association, and we 
congratulate its members on this evidence 
of their industry and professional devotion. 
The proceedings are arranged on a plan 
similar to that of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association—a good model indeed— 
and contain besides the customary ad- 
dresses of various officers, a number of re- 
ports and essays, as well as answers to pro- 
posed queries, some of which we expect to 
publish in a future number. The minutes 
of the first and second meetings, and the 
constitution, followed by the roll of mem- 
bers, end the pamphlet. The list of the 
queries accepted by members is given, as 
also the list of the officers of the association 
since its organization. It has at present 
81 members, with the following officers 
for the year 1877-78: President, R. H. 
Land, of Augusta ; F’rst Vice-President, E. 
W.H. Hunter, of Louisville ; Second Vice- 
President, R. B. Hall, of Macon ; Third 
Vice-President, Osceola Butler, of Savan- 
nah ; Treasurer, John Ingalls, of Macon ; 
and Secretary, W. A. Taylor, of Atlanta. 


MepIcinAL PLANTS ; DESCRIPTIONS witb 
original figures of the Principal Plants 
Employed in Medicine, and an account 
of their properties and uses. By Ropertr 
BENTLEY, F.L.S., and Henry TRIMEN, 
M.B, F.L.8. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 


Part 15, the last we have received, con- 
tains the description of the following 
plants, illustrated with very good colored 
plates: Arythroaylon Coca, Coca; Cytisus 
scoparius, Broom; Prunus Laurocerasus, 
Cherry-Laurel ; Hucalyptus Globulus, Blue 
Gum-tree; Cephelis Ipecacuanha, Ipecac ; 
Rosmarinus officinalis, Rosemary ; and 
Laurus nobilis, Bay or True Laurel. 


PREGNANCY 
By T. GAIL- 


A Cask or ABDOMINAL 
TREATED BY LAPARO'TOMY. 


LARD THomas, M.D. New York. Re- 
print from the Gynecological Transactions. 


taxation continue without | 
| bringing on a period of great distress ? 


| 


by James B. Hunter, M.D. Vol. 
XXY. No. 6. Whole No. 147. June, 
1877. Published at Four Dollars a year, 
single copy, 40 cents, by D. AppLEron 
& Co., New York. 


REPORT ON Dr. SQuIBB’s PROPOSED PLAN 
for the future revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia, by the Committee of the Wash- 


ington, D. C., College of Pharmacy on | 


the United States Pharmacopeia. 


The report is adverse to the plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Squibb, although it approves 
some of its minor recommendations. The 
college adopted the report of the committee. 


REMARKS ON SULPHATE OF QUINTA. 
ALEXANDER H. Jones. April, 1877. 


This pamphlet is intended to prove that 
the duty on foreign quinia is necessary 
for maintaining the supply of the alkaloid 
from manufactories established in this 
country. The purity and excellence of 
American quinia being proverbial, the 
writer thinks it is nothing but just to 
reward its manufacturers by a bounty of 
twenty per cent. The gist of the argu- 
ment is, that since duties for protection are 
granted to all classes —farmers, planters, 
growers of wool, miners of coal, even to 
gatherers of sumach and makers of rough 
grindstones—‘‘the manufacturer of sul- 
phate of quinia has a right to demand, on 
general principles, that the government 
should protect him as well as_ others.” 
Besides, the producer of that chemical is 
very modest, since he is satisfied with a 
duty of twenty per cent., while silks and 
velvets pay sixty, carpets fifty, knives of 
all kinds fifty, woollens thirty-five per 
cent. and fifty cents a pound, and so on 
through the list of manufactured articles. 
All dealers in drugs and all pharmaceutists 
will, of course, appreciate the unselfishness 
of the firms from which they obtain their 
supplies of American quinia. 


By 


VrBuRNUM PrRuNIFOLIUM (BLACK Haw). 
Irs Usrs IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
Diseases OF WomEN. By Epwarp W. 
JeNKS, M.D., professor in the Detroit 
Medical College. Reprint from the Gyne- 
cological Transactions. 


THE PRopHYLACTIC TREATMENT OF PLA- 
CENTA PravisA. By TT. GaArLuARD 
Tuomas, M.D, professor in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
Reprint from the American Practitioner. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE STATE MEDICAL So- 
CIETY OF ARKANSAS, at its second annual 
session at Hot Springs. 


The society is composed of nearly two 
hundred and fifty members, and appears 
to be in a flourishing condition. The next 
annual session is to be held at Fort Smith, 
Sebastian County. 


Tue Derroir Mepican CoLtunGE. AN- 
NOUNCEMENT AND CATALOGUE for 1877- 
1878. 

The preliminary term will open Wednes- 
day, September 5th, 1877; the regular 
term October 3d; and the recitation term 
on the second Wednesday in March, 1878. 
The college turned out thirty graduates at 
the last session ending this year. 


REPORT OF THE BOWERY BRANCH OF THE 
YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
December, 1876. 


Every New Yorker knows the amount 
of good unostentatiously done by the as 
sociation, and the need of it in the classic 
neighborhood of the Bowery. The poor 
are supplied there not only with sound 
Christian advice, but with substantial re- 
lief, and helped to find situations. The 
charity of the association makes no distine- 
tion of religion or nationality. During the 
past year, it spent nearly fifteen hundred 
dollars in the good work, leaving on the 1st 
of January, 1877, a balance of about seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. The funds are 
supplied by voluntary contributors, a list 
of whom is given in the report. 


TABLE OF OXIDATIONS AND REDUCTIONS. 
By Henry B. Parsons, Ph. C., Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of the University of 
Michigan. Price 50 cents. Address 
Henry B. Parsons, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
or JoHn Newton, 36 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


Tuk Wooprurr ScrentTiric EXPEDITION | 
AROUND THE WORLD. 1877-79, 


7 

The expedition is to be a two years) 
voyage for the purpose of instruction and iy 
scientific study. The travellers are to start | 
from New York October 1st, 1877, on the 
screw steamship City of Merida, of Alex. - 
andre’s New York, Havana and Mexiean . 
Mail Line. They are expected to return in 
October, 1879. The expense for each stu- _ 
dent will be five thousand dollars, payable / 
in instalments. A certain number of * ea. - 
dets’’ will also be taken at the rate of, 
twenty-five hundred dollars each. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Daniel’ 
Macauley, Indianapolis. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE Book To THE Hor 
Sprines or ARKANSAS. Analysis of the 
waters, diseases cured, description of | 
hotels, and all necessary information, 
By Frank E. Brown, of Chicago, I. 
Price 25 cents. 
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Milk-Beer. 


Tue “ Jowrnal @ Hygiene,” for January 
10th, contains a notice of this new produet 
of fermentation, from the pen of A. Che- | 
vallier, so long and favorably known as a) 
writer on subjects relating to hygiene. The 
author has heretofore discussed at length’ 
the subject of beer in general, and its im-| 
portance as a question of public hygiene, | 
in the ‘‘ Journal de Chimie Médicale,” and 
also in his ‘‘ Traité des Falsifications.” He’ 
considers beer a very useful drink, contain. | 
ing many of the salts favorable to nutri- 
tion, besides nitrogenous substances easily 
assimilable, and, especially, an abundance! 
of the elements that support respiration. | 
Unfortunately the adulteration of beer has) 
become so common as not only to destroy | 
its hygienic properties, but to render its, 
use dangerous. He then speaks of the new) 
product of Jlacto-alcoholic fermentation, 
which he calis la Biere de Lait, as one des-) 
tined to occupy an important place in ali- 
mentary hygiene. The manufacture of 
this beer rests on the same principle as that 
of other beer, except that milk is used in- 
stead of water, in its preparation. a} 

This beer has a yellowish color, anda 
density a little greater than ordinary beer:! 
the proportions are 950 gram. (or 30.7) 
ounces) to the litre (2°118 pints), for ordi- 
nary beer; while milk-beer weighs 980 
gram. (31°4 ounces) to the litre. | 

The taste is pleasant and less bitter than) 
the generality of malt liquors. 

To determine the quantity of alcohol.—| 
Three décilitres (10°14 ounces) were placed 
in aretort. and one décilitre was distilled 
off, and the alcohol was found to be about) 
5°5 per cent. The proportion of alcohol 
varies in different kinds of beer: thus 
strong beer contains from 8 to 6 per cent.; 
that quality which has double strength 
contains from 6 to 8 per cent. of alcohol, 
while foreign beers are much stronger. | 

To determine the quantity of extractive 
matter.—One deécilitre (8°38 ounces) was) 
placed in a porcelain vessel, and the matter, 
remaining after evaporation was found to) 
weigh 9 grammes; one litre, therefore, 
which is equal to 1,4; quarts, contains 9 
grammes or three ounces of extractive 
matter. Experiments made with a certain 
quantity of this extract showed the pres: 
ence of an aromatic substance, of lactose 
of fatty matter and of other extractive mat 
ters. -The extract, incinerated, yielded 
7-70 per cent. of ashes, containing small 
quantities of alkaline salts, phosphates, 
lime, ete. 

As copper vessels and lead pipe wert 
used in the manufacture of this beer, test: 
were employed for these metals, but DC 
traces of them were found. 

This milk-beer is considered an alimentary — 
beverage agreeable to the taste, uniting the 
aromatic and the bitter principles of the 
hop, and the nutritive, tonic and analeptit — 
principles of the milk and the malt, sup. 
plying all the elements of the economy — 
and is perfectly assimilable. ip 

In fine, if we admit the utility of beer 1 ~ 
general, we must see the great advantage! — 
in a hygienic point of view that this bee 
has over all the other kinds. The waterl\ — 
replaced by milk, whose albuminoid prin 
ciples — lacto-protéine —together with ¢ 
great quantity of the salts found in the 
serum of the blood, give to the beer the 


{ 
' 
advantageous union of all the constituen! 


principles of milk, malt and hops, and thus — 

greatly enhances its nourishing properties ' 

—sSanitarian. 
a 


fuly, 1877.] 


Whitewashing. 

| AccorDINnG to the English Mechanic, the 
yllowing is a correct scientific and practi- 
ial rule: Well wash the ceiling by wet- 
ing in twice with water, laying on as 
nuch as can well be floated on, then rub 
ye old color up with a stumpy brush and 
vipe off with a large sponge. When this is 
jone, stop all the cracks with whiting and 
jlaster of Paris. When dry, claircole with 
ize and a little of the whitewash. If very 
nuch stained, when this is dry, paint those 
varts with turps, color, and, if necessary, 
Naircole again. To make the whitewash, 
ake a dozen lbs. of whiting (in large balls), 
jreak them up ina pail, and cover with 
‘raterto soak. During this time melt over 
| slow fire 4 lbs. common size, and at the 
ame time, with a palette knife or small 
rowel, rub up fine about a dessertspoonful 
if blue-black with water to a fine paste ; 
hen pour the water off the top of the whit- 
ng, and with a stick stir in the black; 
yben well mixed, stir in the melted size 
nd strain. When cold, it is fit for use. 
if the jelly is too stiff for use, beat it well 

p and add a little cold water. Commence 
vhitewashing over the window, and so 
work from the light; lay off the work into 
hat done, and not all in one direction, as 
a painting. Distemper color of any tint 
aay be made by using any other color in- 
tead of the blue black—as ochre, chrome 
Dutch pink, raw sienna for yellows, red, 
uff; Venetian red, burnt sienna, Indian 
.ed, or purple brown for reds; celestial blue, 
ltramarine,indigo for blues; red and black 
jor purple, gray, or lavender; red lead or 
‘hrome for orange; Brunswick green for 
lrreens, 


i 
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} Cement for Wood and Leather. 

' An excellent cement or paste, possessing 
sreat adhesive properties and applicable for 
eather, wood, etc., is obtained by coagu- 
ating milk by means of acetic acid, wash- 
‘ng the precipitated casein well with water, 
and dissolving it in a soda solution saturated 
‘n the cold, whereby a clear, thickish liquid 
's formed, leaving a glossy residue. 

ooo 


Artificial Hatching. 


TuHE hatching of eggs by artificial heat 
as been carried on for hundreds of years 
jy the Egyptians and the Chinese. There 
snot the slightest difficulty in doing it 
{the requisite attention is given. The 

nly trouble is in regulating the heat, and 
his is now done by a very effective auto- 
‘natic arrangement, by which the flame of 
he lamp which heats the machine is turned 
ip or down when necessary. This incu- 
yator is in use successfully, and was 
warded a first premium at the Centennial. 
‘tis made by Day & Co., of No. 92 Linden 
\venue, Baltimore, and sold forabout $50, 
/fasize large enough to contain over 200 
.ggs. The chicks when hatched are kept 
-or a few daysin a place provided for them 
‘an the incubator, when they are removed, 
nd are then kept ina room warmed by a 
tove. Eggs can be hatched by the 
teat of horse manure, but the process is 
lisagreeable, and one must always have a 
upply of manure ready for emergencies, 
which if not at hand the want may cause 
he loss of the eggs. It ought certainly to 
Je profitable to pay $50 for the means of 
latching 200 chickens every three weeks, 
luring winter and summer, if one has a 
yarm and convenient place to keep the 
vhicks. We regard the lamp as by far the 
‘Rost certain manner of heating, and with 
he automatic regulator the risk of cooling 
¥ Overheating is done away with. 


oe 


Domesticating the Buffalo. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Turf, Field 
jnd Farm sends some interesting facts 
egarding the domestication of the buffalo 
Nebraska. He began with two cows 
ynd a bull, which he kept with his tame 
tock. Inthe spring the cows calved, and 
‘three years the calves became mothers, 
vielding an average of 14 quarts of the 
vichest milk daily, for an average of five 
nonths. The buffalo strain now extends 
‘hrough a large part of Howard County, 
nthe above State, and the half and quarter 
reed animals are found to be very hardy. 

Our contemporary adds, that sufficient 
)xperiments have been made in crossing 
|he buffalo with native and grade short 
10rn cattle, and have been attended with 
uch successful results that the most scepti- 
al people cannot fail to be satisfied as to 
he advantages and value of the inter- 
ningling of breeds. 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 
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A PRACTICAL joker chose as his victim ® 
young doctor. ‘‘ Doctor,” said he, ‘I have 
a curious malady—a constant desire to lie. 
Can you do anything forme ?” ‘* Certain- 
ly,” said the youthful Esculapius, scenting 
mischief in the air. He mixed a nauseous 
compound, and thrust a dose of it into the 
pretended patient’s mouth. “But it’s 
horribly nasty,” exclaimed the latter. 
“There,” said the doctor, ‘ you see I have 


cured you by one dose. You speak the 
truth perfectly.” 


ee 

A FARMER who lives on the bank of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, near Homo- 
wack, having been annoyed by the boatmen 
throwing coal at his turkeys ‘and chickens, 
has fixed poles in his field, and hung on 
them old hats, tin kettles, and bottles, at 
which the boatmen are constantly throwing 
coal. About once a week he gathers his 
harvest, which is enough for his own use ; 
and with the surplus he is running a small 
coal yard.—Ooal Trade Journal. 


RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS. 
No. 216 Pearl St., New York. 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Tron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, P: psin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist 
13014 ESSEX ST... NEW YORK, 


RHEUMATIs". 

GALEN’S GREAT REMEDY, a speedy and sure cure 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout, Gravel, ete. This 
well known remedy has effected more wonderful 
cures of acute and chronic cases, and given greater 
satisfaction than any other medicine. The greatest 
blood specific ever known. Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Sold by McKESSON & ROBBINS, and druggists 
generally. J. K. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, No. 10 
Clinton Place, New York. 


af Sherwood’s Pat, 
3a BOTTLE FILLER. 
oo CORKER. 
oe WASHER, 


SAVE all Waste and Breakage 
half Bxpense ‘n any Bottling. 


ils, Cuts, and Pamphlets, add 
SHER WOOD & Co. 105 John SU NX 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Confectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
Cor. Dey St., NEW YORK. 


(a LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., made 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 
with the greatest care. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REMEDY. 


BOYER’S 
CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL. 


(Hau de Melisse des Carmes.) 


For which Royal Letters Pat- 
ent have been granted, as rec- 
ommended by the Paris School 
of Medicine. 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


IN CASES OF 


___ Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 
Chills and Fever, &c. 


300 YEARS REPUTATION. 


General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, N. Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


GET THE GENUINE, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast. and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE. and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. ; 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and ‘Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


cents 
McELROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U.S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P.JjJ. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 


37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


ROYAL CHLORODYNE 


APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 
Se Ok. DISPENSING. 


Prepared by WELD & Co., 207 State St., Boston. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTERS, 
Rubber Combination, Spread and Poroused 


SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 
ble prices. Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 
Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
Court Plasters. 

SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 

TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
| this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
| BOXES, and no extra charge. 

SPECIALTY: 

OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. 8S. PHAR- 
MACOPGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 

Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 

gist, order them direct. 


Office, 21 Platt Street, New York. 


Factory, BRooKLYN. 


ron 


Established 1834. 
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Te ALLAN HAY COMPANY 
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SOAP MUAKERS, 
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Patent 


OZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENGLISH 


CANDLES, 


In most delicate colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


1179 Broadway, New York. 
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Medicine in China. 

Tue London Missionary Society have 
established in Pekin, China, a_ hospital 
which appears to be quite successful. From 
a report of Dr. John Dudgeon, the head 
physician, noticed in the Medical Press and 


Circular, we take the following interesting | 


item: 

The Chinese are said to be extremely 
grateful for successful medical services, so 
that the hospital is flourishing. 
entation of handsome wooden tablets is ex- 
tensively practised in China as the recog- 
nized public expression of thankfulness. 
These tablets are often very expensive and 
handsome; they are lacquered or hand- 


somely painted, or gilt or varnished, and | 


they are brought in great state through the 
principal thoroughfares, with bands of 


music playing and banners floating in the | 


air, to the hospital, where they are erected 


under the eaves of the wards, amidst the | 


patients and friends and admiring crowds. 
When the tablet arrives, the first act is for 


the patient and his friends, dressed in offi- | 
cial robes, to kotow to the doctor, the latter | 


facing due south in the principal hall. | ieee ; 
|gave up drinking long toasts with the | 


The eaves of the various buildings, and, 
in fact, almost every available space in the 
hospital, are already taken up with tablets. 
With the exception of the Goddess of 
Mercy, the hospital can boast of the largest 
number of tablets in Pekin. Those erected 
by well-known ministers of state, governors 
or viceroys of provinces, princes, ete., are 


especially handsome ; these carry great | 


weight in the minds of the people, and 
have tended much to the fame and stability 
of the hospital. 


To be a royal physician in Pekin is to | 


hold a position of honor and peril. The 
Emperor, eighteen years of age, was at- 
tacked with the ‘“ Heavenly Flowers,” or 
small-pox, on December 9, the day of the 
transit of Venus. At one time the attack 
was considered so slight that the number 
of pustules was counted; then it was re- 
ported as more severe ; but finally the Em- 
peror was declared convalescent, and hon- 


ors and emoluments were showered down | 


upon the two medical men and the banner- 
men on duty in the palace. On December 
24, the fifteenth day of the disease, the 
most extensive offerings were made to the 
Goddess of Small-pox, the burning of paper 
etc., taking place in front of the south gate 
of the palace. It is reported that as much 
as two or three hundred thousand taels 
were spent in this frivolous and supersti- 
tious ceremony. A relapse took place, and 
on January 12 there was a royal demise. 
The medical men were stripped of their 
additional rank and emoluments, and so 
also were the palace bannermen. <A me- 
morial was even presented to have the two 
medical men more severely punished. 

The following orthodox Chinese method 
of weaning may convey some hints worth 
remembering. 
years, take three of the fruits of the Gar- 
denia florida, and burn them black ; add 
vermilion and a very little calomel, throw 
in some oil, and then paint over the eye- 


brows of the child during sleep, and when | 


it awakes it will refuse the breast. If, 
however, this should prove ineffective, then 
. «@ . * A 7 
paint the breast with Indian ink, and the 
child when it sees it will be afraid, and 
will refuse the breast. 
22° 


The Celebrated Dr. Radcliffe. 


Foremost among the old English physi- 
cians whom we propose to sketch must 
stand out that blunt, irascible Yorkshire- 
man, Dr. Radcliffe, whose memory the great 
library of Oxford (for which he bequeathed 
£10,000) will never allow to perish. Though 
there was perhaps a certain pride about his 
honest bluntness, we must respect the man 
who could tell the truth even to royal pa- 
tients. 

Two years after his arrival in London 
Radcliffe was appointed physician to the 


Princess Anne, of Denmark; and soon after | 


the accession of King William was rewarded 
for the cure of two of William’s favorites 
by a present of 500 guineas from the privy 
purse. Though refusing the position of 
court physician, Radcliffe is said to have 


received from the king, in six years, nearly | 


8,000 guineas. His gains, indeed, seem to 
have been enormous; for in 1691 he re- 
ceived 1,000 guineas from Queen Mary for 
successfully prescribing for the ye 
Duke of Gloucester, the son of the Princess 
Anne; and we cannot disbelieve the story 
that Dr. Gibson made £1,000 a year by re- 
ceiving patients who were unable to obtain 
admission to Dr. Radcliffe. In 1694 he at- 
tended the good Queen Mary for the small- 


The pres- | 


At the age of two or three | 


young | 
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| pox, and on merely reading the prescrip- 
| tions of the other physicians, at once pro- 
| nounced her ‘‘a dead woman;” a prediction 
very soon verified. Queens and princesses 
might shrug their pretty shoulders at his 
name, but they could not dispense with 
Radcliffe’s services, and we find him tell- 
ing a messenger of the Princess Anne 
‘that she had nothing but the vapors, and 
was as well as any other woman in the 
world could she but think so.” He was 
dismissed the court for this hit. Even 
royal pride, however, had to bow before 
the great doctor, and he was, in 1669, again 
sent for to see the Duke of Gloucester, 
whom he at once, abusing roundly the two 
court physicians, pronounced as beyond 
reach of medicine. 

In 1695 King William gave Radcliffe 
£12,000 and made him the offer of a bar- 
| onetey, which he declined, for having gone 
abroad to attend the Earl of Albemarle, 
| who, on his recovery, had sent him 400 
| guineas and a diamond ring. Even the 
| king Radcliffe did little to conciliate, and 
told him frankly that all promises to cure 
him were futile. He might, he said, if he 


| Earl of Brandford (who drank hard) live 
three or four years; but no art could carry 
him further. When the king was finally 
seized with dropsy, and asked the doctor 
what he “ thought of his leg,” Radcliffe re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why, truly, sir, 1 would not have 
your Majesty's two legs for your three 
kingdoms.” 

Can we wonder that William ever after- 
ward refused to see the blunt doctor, in 
spite of the intercessions of the Earl of Al- 
bemarle and other nobles? 
| For many years Queen Anne remembered 
|the message about the vapors, and never 
sent for him to the palace; but when her 
own husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
was dying, she had again to bate her pride. 
But Radcliffe was both blunt and rough, 
and told her plainly that no medicine 
could preserve him more than six days; and 
the prince died of dropsy within that time. 

Fond as Radcliffe was of money, he 
|could bear losses philosophically, if the 
story is true, that, losing £5,000 in a foolish 
commercial adventure, he coolly remarked 
in his city tavern, that, after all, it only 
amounted to going up 5,000 more pairs of 
stairs. He was equally calm when he lost 
| £15,000 down. With that strange incon- 
sistency common to human nature, Rad- 
cliffe, though he hated breaking a guinea 
for small payments, was charitable in a 
large way. He secretly sent £500 to the 
nonjuring clergy of Norwich, and on 
another occasion» £300 to the poor Epis- 
copal clergy of Scotland. 

To those whom he respected the doctor 
was rough; to those whom he despised he 
was terrible indeed. Tyson, of Hackney, a 
notorious usurer and miser, once came to 
him disguised as a poor man in order to 
save the fee. Radcliffe recognized him, 
and at once shook Death’s dart in his face. 

‘Go home, sir, and repent,” he roared. 
‘“The grave is ready for the man who has 
raised an immense estate out of the spoils 
|of orphans and widows. You will bea 
dead man, sir, in ten days.” 

Tyson died within the time, having the 
wretched satisfaction of leaving behind 
him £300,000. 


oe 
Plant Anesthesia. 


Tue curious discovery has recently been 
made that anesthesia may take place not 
only in animals but in plants, and, in brief, 
in all forms of life. It has been demon 
strated that etherization acts finally on 
all the tissues of animals on the central 
|nervous system. Hence, if plants have 
tissues, the anesthetic should equally act 
on them. This substantially appears to be 
the case; and every vital act, whether oc- 
curring in animal or vegetable, may be 
anesthetized. In plants, M. Claude Ber- 
nard, to whom is due the credit of the dis- 
covery, has found that germination ceases 
|under the influence of ether. He intro- 
duced water cresses, which germinate from 
day to day, into two precisely similar tubes. 
In one tube he placed a little ether. The 
plant therein on the following day was 
found not to have germinated, as the other 
had; but after being removed from the 
anesthetic, the first went on and germin- 
ated in a natural manner. The plant had 
literally been put to sleep. 

The same is true of ferments; for beer 
yeast, after contact with ether for twenty- 
four hours, completely loses its activity, 
and yet regains it as soon as the etheriza- 
tion is stopped.—Scientifie American. 


PURE STICK LICORICE 
Y. & S. 


6, 9, and 14 Sticks to pound, 


This article is bright in fracture, free from grit, 
and for purity and delicacy of flavor, one of the best 
Sticks on the market. It is packed in Leaves, in 
cases of 125 and 250 Ibs.; also 5 lb. boxes, 60 boxes in 
case For sale by all the Wholesale Druggists and 
and Confectioners in the United States. 


WW HittS’s 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN. 


(PEPSINA PORCT.) 


and will be found to exceed the usual standard and 
to equal that of any manufactured, 


Price in 11.73% and 36 ceo ee ccch ane $7.00 per Ib 
rhe 1 oz. BO 


Sole Agent, E. G@. KENT, 
29 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Cures dysentery, diarrhcea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
lessness the little ones are subject to during the 
critical period of teething. Warranted perfectly 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LEE. 20 Beekman Street, N. Y., 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, 

NY 


Nokes 
MckESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


HUMPHREY’S 
Howeoratiic MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N. Y, 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
clubive 40.7 2.2! See eee ....Per doz. $1.75 

Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
clusive ...Perdoz. 3.50 


7 825, B3) 

Nos. 28, 82, 

LES ee § ee MT ar ee, Per doz. 1%.00 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 

and Vial POW@? caer acs nem passer Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 
No. 1.—85 3 dr. Vials. 


(Excepting Nos. 
Extra Vials, with directions. 


Rosewood Case, and 


Humphréy’s Mentor.£3). .. As. sn-ay rere 9.00 
No. 2.—85 3 dr, Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 17.50 
* 998 +6 “ sé “ be . 6.00 
> 4 90 4 i ce ee “ec . 4.50 


“ 5.—20 “f & Paper Case st oe Oo 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .........$50, $75, and $109, 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
Pet "G02 niga ccige'e heme Pas eh ee an eee 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 8 dr Vials of medicated Pel 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Qil and Pile 
Ointment. 

Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 
=" Catalogues and terms on application. A$ 


Bells Homeopathic Cocoa, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $3.00. 

(= Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 


| BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. ‘ 


This pepsin is prepared with the greatest care, | 


| EXTRACTS. 


ae 


Lavell, Marsh & Gardiner’s 
POWDERED © 


Medicinal Extracts, 


The attention of pharmacists is respectfully 


called to the following in relation to an improye- 
ment in preparing medicinal extracts, so that they 
may be readily dispensed without loss, change, oj) 
inconvenience. This is readily accomplished Frith 
PowDERED MEDICINAL ExTRAcTS which are of the 
same medicinal strength as the solid extracts pre.) 
paied in our own Laboratory, and both of these 
varieties are superior to similar preparations usually 
offered for sale. 

For conyenience, these powdered extracts mee} 
the wants of the dispensing pharmacist, and fo, 
their reliability and medicinal action, they have re| 
ceived the unqualified approval of those physicians 
who have employed them, | 

Our powdered exiracts may in all cases be substi} 
tuted IN EQUAL WEIGHT for the Sorm Mepicrnar| 


The following list includes our present produc’ 
tions, but will be increased to meet the demands) 
of pharmacists: } 


Powd. Ext. Aconite Leaf,|Powd. Ext. Lobelia, 
Powd. Ext. Aloes, Powd. Ext. Lettuce, 
Powd. Ext. Belladonna, |Powd. Ext. Nux Vomica 
Powd. Ext, Conium, Powd. Ext. Opium, 
Powd. Ext. Cannabis Ind.|Powd. Ext. Ox-Gall, 
Powd. Ext. Digitalis, Powd. Ext. Quassia, 
Powd. Ext. Guarana, Powd. Ext. Rhubarb, 
Powd. Ext. Gentian, Powd. Ext. Rhatany, 
Powd. Ext. Hop, Powd. Ext. Stramonium, 
Powd. Ext. Hyoscyamus, 'Powd. Ext. Valerian, 
Our Powdered Medicinal Extracts are put up it 
one ounce vials. Price Lists furnished on applica; 
tion. ‘ 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, | 


10 &21 Cold St., New York 
CORNS, BUNIONS. | 


DR. COOK’S CORN REMEDY gives immediat 
relief and permanent cure. Price 50c. Sold by ( 
N. Crittenton and druggists generally. J. K. COO) 
& CO., Manufacturers, No. 10 Clinton Place. 


EZAMNMBURG TEA.) 


J.C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg, Germany, beg { 
call the attention of their friends, and of the co) — 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they hay 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office, as their Trad 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee”’ and ‘ Har, 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by othe 
of any medical compound under the name of Har 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement || 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 


The full measure of damages will be exacted fro 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of 0 
Trade-Mark. 


The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured fro 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bower 
New York. | 


t 


BOOKS FOR DRUGGIST. 


Anda students. | 


The following named books will be found especial 
useful to Pharmaceutists and Students of Pharmac 


U.S. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2. 
U.S. Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 10, 
Parrish’s Practica) Pharmacy, cloth... ..:. 4 
Attfiela’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth... 2. 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 5, 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
toi’ Dock, Cloth 57. es syp-o<eene easier ae sant 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1) 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2. 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2) 
Beasley’s Pocket Formulary, a synopsis of 


British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ...... 2, 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4 
Pollock’s Botanical Index...............-.+e08 1 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts...........++ 3) 
Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics............ 6. 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry. ... 2) 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines, 1_ 
Hance’s Physicians’ Medical Compound an { 

Pharmaceutical Formule..... ............ 1 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical | 

Directory, just. issued... ........--./.-s0.s0 5| 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical | 

Association, 18762:,.222 20.02 2.7 52 ee ef 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 2 
Sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. 9) 


Dussance on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5 
The Action of Medicines on the System, Head- 4 

land See eee ae Mes aces eee / 
A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleveland... 1 
Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary...............-+8 3 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 


Stillé’s Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 
Two large Vols. ; ..icceisa--0f+ > sn sce eee . 10) 
Taylor on Poisons......... 5) 
Primer of Chemistry .. ........ ..-.00 eee ssae } 
Neynaber’s Pamphiet on Coating Pills with | 
Gelatine, etc......... .. 1) 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical pe 
lished in New York, and for the London Chem — 
and Druggist. Price, $2.50. 

A complete set of the Druaatsts’ Crreul, 
binding entirely new and uniform, for sale. Pr? 
$50.00. | 

The above, or any other book, published in % 
United States, will be sent to any address on recel 
of the publisher’s price, by io 

JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. ¥ 
Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered. 
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/ 
‘Durtne the eleven years which have 
apsed since the publication of the latest 
‘ench Codex, materia medica has been 
riched with a number of new medicines 
)d preparations for which no authoritative 
‘rmule exist. In order to secure as much 
aiformity as possible, the Paris Pharma- 
bitieat Society has published a list of semi- 
‘ficinal formule, from which we select 
e following. Some of the directions 
yen in the original article apply to the 
locesses for obtaining the new remedial 
‘ents, and some to the various pharma- 
‘utical preparations intended for their 
‘hibition. Of the former we only give 
‘ch as have not already appeared in 
1armaceutical treatises or in THE Druc- 
sts’ CIRCULAR: 


XI.—NUMBER 8. 


and Preparations of New 
Medicaments. 


| PHENICATED (CARBOLIZED) WATER. 


.- L part by weight. 
99 parts a 


i 
arbolic acid 
istilled water 


\Dissolve. The solution contains one per 
mt. of acid, and is, therefore, stronger 
lan the carbolic acid water of the Phar- 
facopeeia, which holds only about three- 
‘urths of one per cent. of the active 
vinciple. 

SOLUTION OF SALICYLIC ACID, 


seco e cee 


One per cent. 


tlicylic acid...... BREA wanene 10 grains. 
UCONOMOLGGU: cant. ssc. 5 e0---- Bilal 2 ES 
Pate vente ssiacs 5 HOCH SOT CALDE pate 


\Digsolve the acid in the alcohol, add the 
‘ater, and filter. 


THYMIC ACID. 


Mix oil of thyme with a ten per cent. so- 
lion of caustic soda or potassa, agitating 
t> mixture to help the combination. The 
cect of the treatment is to dissolve the 
tymic acid or thymol, while the thymene, 
q1ydrocarbon present in the oil, forming 
| combination with alkalies, is separated. 
iter the solution, and add to it a slight 

sess of muriatic acid to free the thymic 
ed. Purify the product by repeated 
yshings, dry it, and subject it to distilla- 
tn. The acid thus prepared is liquid, 
hough it can be obtained in a crystalline 
im by keeping for some time the essen- 
tl oil itself at alow temperature. The 
oduct has a faint smell, resembling that 
(thyme. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
id very soluble in alcohol. It is a power- 
{| caustic. 


| SOLUTION OF THYMIC ACID, 


One per thousand. 
Mymic’ acid......3.... nate. 1 grain 
4s0hol of 90°. ..... defies c.f) Tans 
MRECWAtEL..... ...0-0--0 +03 995: ans 


Dissolve the-acid in the alcohol, and add 
t: water. 


NITRATE OF ACONITIA. 


( ystallized aconitia 1 drachm. 
Lirie acid, sp. gr. 1°422........q. 8. 


Saturate the acid with the alkaloid, and 
€iporate at a gentle heat. The salt is 
€ ily obtained in large crystals. 


} 


“or pharmaceutical purposes, the salt is 
lt obtained in the following manner: 


(stallized chloride of calcium. .608 grains. 
Iitilled water ........ aa eekaisy: 1,000) acs 


Jissolve, and to the solution add by 
he portions the following: 

low the precipitate to settle down, 
‘3h it five or six times, by decantation 
ih twenty ounces of water every time. 


BIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


osphate of soda......... 
SE Ute go Sk. ie uss ee 10,000 


. 1,000 grains. 


ae 


© operation is rapidly completed. Throw | 


‘| precipitate on a wetted strainer, and 
}\ it drain. When it becomes consistent 
(ough, break it into irregular pieces and 


| Coca leaves, bruised......... 1 troy ounce. 
Alepnolorngur?, sas ses e 8 2 troy ounces. 
Lunel wine........ BR Ae 2 pints. 


NEW YORK, 


leave it in the open air on filtering paper. 
The spontaneous desiccation takes but a 
short time. The product thus obtained is 
quite white, very light and fine, and cor- 
responds to the formula 


2 CaO, HO, PO; +3 HO 
It contains twenty-six per cent. of water. 


SYRUP OF CHLORHYDROPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


Bibasic phosphate of lime 450 grains. 
Muriatic acid, sufficient, or... .290 ef 


Distiledawatetiacek.e4 es as. aeoe 254 ounces. 
Wihitessusarn ecg ani «Sart «ie - 47 7+ 
Essence of lemon............. 6 drachms. 


Carefully divide the phosphate in the 
distilled water, add the acid in quantity 
just sufficient to dissolve the salt, and then 
the sugar. This being dissolved without 
heat or with a very gentle one, strain the 
syrup, and when cold add to it the essence 
of lemon. A tablespoonful of the prepara- 
tion represents about four grains of the 
bibasic phosphate. 


SOLUTION OF CHLORHYDROPHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 

Bibasic phosphate of lime....... 17 grains. 

Muriatic acid, sufficient, or..... LOS 

IDIStTINCHOWAtEL cc cree crise. cs 5 CB SS 


Dissolve, and filter. A tablespoonful of 
the solution contains about four grains of 


the bicalcic phosphate. 

SOLUTION OF LACTOPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bibasic phosphate of lime...... 17 grains. 
Concentrated lactic acid, about.. 19 <“‘ 


be 


Distilled waters sc te. ots cece o 904 
Each tablespoonful contains about four 


grains of the lime salt. 

SYRUP OF LACTOPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bibasic phosphate of lime..... 450 grains. 
Concentrated lactic acid, q.s., 

OF BDOUU Ae. Soo Feo oot DOO 
Distilled! water: 22 2622s 0. see 254 ounces. 
Willite stigars S30 C8 SPE. oF. 47 es 
Essence of lemon............ 6 drachms. 


Same manipulation and same strength as 
the syrup of chlorhydrophosphate of lime. 
It is well here to remark that this formula 
gives a preparation much weaker than that 
obtained by the formula of Dusart, which 
is more or less followed in this country. 


SYRUP OF ACID PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Bibasic phosphate of lime... .450 grains. 
Tribasic phosphoric acid, sp. 


PE BlAD sos sa. 22 ates Bs GDO0UIY O58 
Distilled water..............- 254 ounces. 
Webiteisu bars srsiay.-c'c'.1s oo. aes ATER, 
Essence of lemon.......-...- 6 drachms. 


Operate as for syrup of chlorhydrophos- 
phate of lime. Each tablespoonful of the 
preparation represents four grains of the 
bibasic phosphate, or approximately seven 
grains of the pure acid phosphate. 


GLYCERITE OF SACCHARATE OF LIME. 


Quick-lime,'.¢..../tesedesies 2 troy ounces. 
Powdered sugar..........- Ai Sn S 
Gly. cering ce. sigces ay stra 7 ee + 
Water, sufficient to com- 

PIELC eietde) eine ate saree a 25 fluid ounces. 


Mix the lime with the sugar, adding by 
small portions 18 ounces of water. After 
24 hours of contact, filter, add the glycerine 
and enough water to complete 25 fluid 
ounces. The glycerite is used for prepar- 
ing the liniment of saccharate of lime. 


LINIMENT OF SACCHARATE OF LIME. 


OVIVGROL ae sarcetcas erctred wens 6 troy ounces. 
Glycerite of saccharate of 
HUINIG oSttaasit ave cabs shake slans Cape f 
Mix 


WINE OF COCA LEAVES. 


Macerate the leaves in the alcohol during 
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24 hours, add the wine and leave them in 
contact for ten days, with frequent agita- 
tion. Express and filter the liquid. Sherry 
may be substituted for Lunel wine, but in 
that case, the alcohol is to be omitted. 


ELIXIR OF COCA LEAVES. 


Coca leaves, bruised ....... 8 troy ounces. 
ANCONOM OL GU as eitrenire seen sie 1S Boe ‘S 
Simple syrUpee were owe a 


Exhaust the leaves with the alcohol, to 
the percolate add the syrup, and filter. 


WINE OF COLUMBO. 
Prepare like the wine of coca leaves. 


GRANULES OF CRYSTALLIZED DIGITALIA. 


Crystallized digitalia......... 0... { grain. 
Sugariof milk” (W520 70) tes 80 grains. 
Powdered !acacia....'3'k... ve Ut 1S 0a 


Syrup of honey, sufficient. 
To divide into 240 granules, each con- 
taining x45 of a grain of pure digitalia. 
SOLUTION OF CARBOLATE OF SODA. 
(Phénol Sodique). 


Yarbolic acid . 70 grains. 
Caustic soda 30 ron 
Water, sufficient to complete..1,000 minims 


ee ery 


SYRUP OF HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


Syrup of orange flower..... 19 troy ounces. 
Crystallized hydrate of 
CHLOTALS ree see ond $0) 3 te 14 1 **; ounce. 


Dissolve and filter. Each tablespoonful 
contains fifteen grains of chloral. 
TINCTURE OF QUILLAYA FOR EMULSIONS. 
3 tr 


‘ 
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Quillaya bark 
Alcohol of 90° 


Heat on a water bath in a digesting ap- 
paratus. Keep for half an hour at a 
temperature near the boiling point of the 
alcohol, then macerate for 48 hours with 
occasional agitation, and filter. 


oy ounces. 
« se 


EMULSION OF BALSAM OF TOLU. 


Balsam of tolu 
Aleohol of 90°. 
Tincture of quillaya....10 
Warm: watene.cet seca: 78 


2 parts by weight. 
«e ee 


ce «¢ 


< ae 


Dissolve the balsam in the alcohol, add 
the tincture of quillaya, and, lastly, the 
water. 

Prepare likewise EMULSION OF CoPaATBA, 
oF TAR, AND OF Or OF CADE. 


SYRUP OF EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 
10 drachms. 


se 


Eucalyptus leaves 
Distilled eucalyptus water. . .20 
Water, sufficient. 

Bupa Me etecicedence owas .16} troy ounces. 


Infuse the eucalyptus in five times its 
weight of boiling water. After three hours 
strain with pressure, filter, and complete 
64 ounces of liquid; add the distilled water, 
and in the mixture dissolve the sugar in a 
covered vessel on a water bath. 


Tue DISTILLED WATER OF EUCALYPTUS 
GLoBuLus is obtained by distilling one 
part by weight of the dry leaves with 
enough water to produce four parts of 
distillate. 


ESERINA. 


Calabar bean, powdered......... 100 parts. 
Tartaric acid 1 part. 
Bicarbonate of potassa, 

Alcohol of 90°, 

Washed ether, of each sufficient. 


Mix the Calabar bean with the tartaric 
acid, and exhaust the mixture by several 
digestions on a water bath, with about three 
times its weight of alcohol for each opera- 
tion. Distil the united liquors to recover 
the alcohol, and filter the residue. Keep 
the filtrate on a water bath in open air until 
all the alcohol is driven off. When cold, 
dissolve the extract ina small quantity of 
distilled water, and filter through paper to 
separate the insoluble resin. Agitate the 


filtrate with several portions of washed 
ether, until the menstruum no longer be- 
comes colored. Two or three washings 
are usually sufficient. To the watery 
liquor, now containing eserina in the shape 
of an acid tartrate, adda slight excess of 
bicarbonate of potassa, so as to render it a 
little alkaline to test papers. Then, agitate 
the liquor with new portions of ether, which 
will take up the eserina now liberated, and 
yield the alkaloid by crystallization or 
spontaneous evaporation. The product is 
purified by recrystallization from the same 
menstruum. 

Pure eserina is colorless or of a slightly 
rosy hue; it crystallizes in thin plates of 
rhombic form. In commerce it is mostly 
found in yellowish scales or amorphous 
masses, more or less colored by the action 
of the air. It is sparingly soluble in water, 
but dissolves easily in alcohol, ether and 
chloroform. On the addition of a one pe1 
cent. solution of soda or potassa, it rapidly 
assumes a characteristic red color. Heated 
on a water bath in a glass flask with an ex- 
cess of ammonia, eserina gives, on evapora 
ting the liquid in open air, a magnificent 
blue color, very soluble in water; the solu- 
tion produces, on the addition of acids, a 
very fine dichroic liquor, transparent violet 
by transmitted and cloudy carmine red by 
refracted light. Eserina has the property 
of powerfully contracting the pupil of the 
eye. The average yield of alkaloid is one 
per thousand of the weight of the bean. 


NEUTRAL SULPHATE OF ESERINA. 


The salt is best obtained by exactly satu- 
rating an ethereal solution of the alkaloid 
with a titered solution of sulphuric acid, so 
as not to overstep the point of saturation. 
The solution of sulphate of eserina is then 
filtered, and rapidly evaporate to dryness 
by means of a gentle heat. The salt can be 
obtained in long prismatic needles clus- 
tered in radiated groups, but the operation 
is so difficult that it is preferable to keep 
the amorphous sulphate in a well stoppered 
vial, as it is very deliquescent. 

Like eserina, the sulphate is administered 
in granules containing one milligram (,3, 
of a grain). As an application to the eye, 
a solution of one-fourth to two-thirds of a 
grain in two drachms of water is employed. 
As all the solutions of eserina, pure or 
combined, are rapidly altered, becoming 
red, on exposure to the air, they should be 
prepared in small quantities, and only 
when wanted. 


SYRUP OF PROTOCHLORIDE OF IRON. 


Syrup of acacia......... 20 troy ounces. 
Syrup of orange flower.... 44 “ ss 
Orange flower water...... 4 troy ounce. 
Dry ferrous chloride...... 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the protochloride in the water 
and add the solution to the syrups previ- 
ously mixed. Each tablespoonful contains 
about one grain and a half of the ferrous 
salt. 

[ Will be concluded in the next number. | 

e+e 


Solution of Iodo-Bromide of Calcium 
Compound. 
Tue following are the results of a chemi- 
cal analysis we have recently made of this 


preparation. One fluid ounce contains 
approximately: 
Chloride of calcium 


(anhydrous)........ 142 grains. 


Chloride of magnesium 30 oi 
Chloride of sodium... 18 
Bromide of magnesium 6 
Iodide of potassium... 14 
Total mineral consti- 
TULEW OG sie tects tie(us > 200 
—Detroit Review. 
———_-# e-__. 
A New Remedy. 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY—‘‘ Suppose 

ou were called to a patient who had swal- 
owed a heavy dose of oxalic acid, what 
would you administer ?” K. (who is pre- 
paring for the ministry, and who only 
takes chemistry because it is obligatory)— 
‘““T would administer the sacrament.” 
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Dialyzed Iron. 
By Jown M. Marscu. 


DIALYZED iron, which will doubtless be- 
come one of the most valuable ferruginous 
medicinal agents, has been recently intro- 
duced into the United States, under various 
names. Some claiming it to be a solution 


of owide of iron in water, it was, and is| 
still frequently calied' in Europe, ferrwm | 


oxydatum dialysatum; but like the very 
similar preparation, ferrwm oxydatum sac- 


charvatum, which has been made officinal | ; [ : ae 
| try, is very basie oxychloride of tron. 


in several European pharmacopeaeias (‘‘ Am. 
Jour. Phar.,” 1878, p. 161; 1874, p. 559), 


it is nothing more nor less than a very ba- | 


sic oxychloride of iron. To prevent erro 
neous conceptions concerning its compo- 
sition gaining a foothold, a brief review of 
the earlier literature on the subject will not 
be out of place. 

The first paper on this subject deserv- 
ing notice is one by John M. Ordway, en- 
titled ‘‘ Examination of the soluble basic 
sesquisalts,” which was published in the 
‘“* Am. Journal of Science and Arts,” 2d 
ser., XXvi., p. 197 (1858), and in which the 
following language is used: *‘ Time is a 
very important element in the production 
of the highly basic compounds. One may 
easily be deceived as to when the hydrate 
ceases to be dissolved, and may set down 
as opaque that, which by longer digestion 
becomes quite transparent. By succes- 
sive steps we get pretty easily as far as Fe, 
Cl,,11Fe.O;, and in the course of several 
weeks I have gone as high as Fe,Cl,,23Fe., 
Oye a 

The next important paper is by Béchamp 
(1859), published in ‘‘ Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique,” 3d ser., lvii., 296, which in the 
main corroborates the statements of Ord- 
way, but gives the most basic compound 
obtained Fe ,Cl.,20Fe.0;. In both cases 
the solutions of the normal salt were di- 
gested with ferric hydrate. 

Th. Graham’s celebrated essay on the 
diffusion of liquids (‘‘ Phil. Trans.,” 1861, 
183) announces the following results: ‘‘ If 
recently precipitated ferric hydrate or car- 
bonate of ammonium is added to an aque- 
ous solution of ferric chloride, as long as 
the precipitates are redissolved, and if the 
dark-red solution thus obtained, contain- 
ing from 4 to 5 per cent. of solid matter, is 
subjected to dialysis, mainly muriatic acid 
will pass through the septum upon which, 
after 19 days, remains a red liquid con- 
taining for 98°5 parts of oxide, 1°5 part of 
muriatic acid. It remains liquid for 20 
days and then gelatinizes, separating ferric 
hydrate. A similar solution of colloidal 
ferric hydrate may be obtained by dialysis 
of ferric acetate, and contains 6 parts of 
acetic acid to 94 parts of ferric oxide.” 

Calculating Graham’s results as an oxy- 
chloride, the formula Fe ,Cl,,95Fe.0, 
would be obtained, which seems to be 
hardly probable. At the same time, it 
must be remembered, that none of the so- 
called soluble oxide of iron hasas yet been 
obtained free from acid. Graham’s fig- 
ures, I believe, are the lowest thus far ob- 
served, and the solution was not perma- 
nent, but gelatinized spontaneously. It 
must therefore be granted that any perma- 
nent solution of so-called soluble oxide of 
iron must contain notable quantities of 
acid; and within the past year such has 
been proven by Hager to be the case for 
several European preparations sold as 
oxide of iron. 

The behavior of these solutions is quite 
curious and apt to mislead, unless care be 
taken to arrive at correct results. They 
will retain their clearness on boiling, are 
miscible with alcohol, glycerin, syrup, 
etc., but readily yield precipitates on the 
addition of acids not in excess, or of saline 
solutions, the precipitates disappearing 
again on diluting with distilled water. 
Tannin, added in small quantities, darkens 
the solution somewhat, and on filtering 
leaves but little matter in the funnel; on 
using a stronger solution of tannin a well 
diffused gelatinous precipitate takes place, 
having a deep brown, but not a black 
color, and the filtrate is colorless. Solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver added in small 
quantity does not disturb the transparency 
of the liquid; on adding more of the for- 
mer a gelatinous brown precipitate takes 
place, and the colorless filtrate is free from 
iron, but the addition of distilled water 
causes the precipitate to dissolve again. 
Apparently, therefore, the solution is free 
from chlorine: but on adding first a slight 
excess of ammonia, filtering from.the ferric 
hydrate, acidulating with nitric acid and 
then testing with nitrate of silver, a white 
precipitate of chloride of silver is formed. 


Y 


| All these reactions, as well as the slight as- 
|tringent, not inky taste, and the intense 


investigators named above, and they char- | 
| acterize also the commercial products. A | 
| sample recently handed to us, and said to 
|contain no, or only traces of chlorine, 
) yielded when treated as above, abundant | 
evidence of its presence. 

Physicians and pharmaceutists should, | 
| therefore, bear in mind that there is no} 
soluble oxide of tron, but what is sold as 
such, be it imported or made in this coun- | 
This | 
| being the case, the question naturally pre- | 
sents itself whether such a solution cannot | 
be obtained by saturating a solution of | 
ferric chloride with hydrate of iron. That | 
question is easily answered if the behavior | 
to saline solutions is taken into considera- | 
tion and the fact is remembered that, when | 
solutions of ferric salts are precipitated by 
alkalies the ferric hydrate will invariably 
retain small quantities of the precipitant, 
which cannot be removed by washing with | 
water. These saline impurities, minute as 
they may be, are sufficient to prevent the 
formation of the very basic oxychloride, or | 
if formed it becomes insoluble in the liquid, 
and nothing but dialysis or considerable | 
dilution with distilled water can dissolve 
it again. To obtain it of the maximum 
strength indicated by Graham (5 per cent. ), 
and also adopted by the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Paris dialysis appears to be un- 
avoidable. 

As to the advantage of the dialyzed over 
the oxychloride made by saturation with 
hydrate of iron, that is best ascertained by | 
comparing their taste, which in the former | 
is scarcely astringent, while that of the lat- | 
ter is distinctly ferruginous. A prepara- 
tion now before me imported from Ger- 
many, called Ferrum oxydatum dialysa- 
tum, I do not hesitate to say has been made 
by saturation alone, or by incomplete dialy- 
sis: for its reaction is distinctly acid and 
its taste quite styptic Some French prep- 
arations, sold by the same name, were 
found to be superior to the German in both 
respects, but one yielded only 3°3 per cent. 
of solid matter, another less than half that 
quantity. A 5 per cent. solution of dia- 
lyzed iron should yield 3 grains of dry 
residue when 60 grains of it are carefully 
evaporated to complete dryness. 

The characteristics of a5 per cent. solu- 
tion of dialyzed iron may be stated to be: 

1. The deep brown red color, which in 
thin layers is perfectly transparent. 

2. The freedom from odor and taste, it 
being merely faintly astringent to the 
palate. 

3. The absence of even slight reaction to 
test-paper; and 

4. The behavior to tannin and to saline 
solutions (even spring water), as stated 
above. 

It is best given by itself upon sugar, or 
mixed with some simple syrup which is 
free from acid. It should be mentioned 
yet that the same preparation has made its 
appearance in Austria as catalytic tron.— 
Jour. of Pharmacy. 
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Dr. Oscar Liebreich on Chloral.* 


AFTER some remarks on impurities in 
general, Dr. Liebreich goes on to say :— 

I have good reason to believe that a large 
proportion of the chloral, both solid and 
liquid, which is at present employed in 
medicine is not trustworthy in respect to 
its purity. I am, moreover, well assured, 
and I wish to draw the attention of prac- 
titioners to this point, that many of the im 
purities of chloral, when it is not prepared 
with great strictness and tested with scrup- | 
ulous accuracy, are of a kind seriously to | 
detract from its uniformity of effect. 

Such impurities are calcuJated to have 
both a directly and indirectly mischievous 
effect. Directly, because some of these | 
impurities contravene the simply hypnotic 
and anesthetic powers of chloral, and con- 
fer upon the so-called chloral with which | 
they are mixed irritating and exciting pro- 
perties; indirectly, because by rendering | 
the chloral in certain cases feebly hypnotic, | 
they render the practitioner or the patient | 
| uncertain of the proper dose; they lead to | 
multiplication of doses, and, in conse- 
quence, they tend to produce fatal results. 
The comparative inertness of the first doses | 
leads to the reduplication of the dose at 
too frequent intervals, until suddenly a 
fatal result is produced. The accidents | 
which have occurred frequently in England | 
are, Iam satisfied, largely due to the im- 
| purities and uncertainty of the many pre- 


* Abstracted from the Practitioner, June. 


{chloral described thus :—‘‘In 


| pure chloral hydrate. 


imperatively called for. 

Without entering on the history of 
chloral, we may remind ourselves that it 
was first discovered by Liebig in 1880... . 
and that the product was always a cake 
chloral, with very numerous impurities. 


It is altogether impossible to purify this cake | 


chloral. It is, however, now known by 
what process to produce clearly crystallised 
chloral in dry transparent crystals, which 
are free from the impurities, these being 
held in solution in the mother-liquor. Such 
crystals alone are reliable. Crystals of 
chloral hydrate which are not dry and 
transparent are not at all trustworthy. 


In one of the most recent and justly re- 
puted treatises of materia medica, pub- 
lished in England, I find the characters of 
colorless 
crystals (needles or acute rhomboidal 
plates).” I must, however, observe that 
chloral hydrate in needles is quite unworthy 
of the confidence of the practitioner. It 


| may very well be, and is very likely to be, 


another chlorated substance, or very im- 
In America especi- 
ally these impure forms of chloral hydrate 
are largely in favor, and everywhere there 
is a tendency to employ them where the 
consideration of relative cheapness in 
wholesale quantities is an element in the 
decision, and where the dangers of even 
apparently slight impurity in chloral hy- 
drate are not adequately recognized, 

The chloral hydrate which is not per- 
fectly pure may sometimes be observed to 
become more acid. This increase of acidity 
is not due to the decomposition of the 
chloral hydrate itself, but to the decom- 
position of an accompanying impurity 
(chloro-carbonic acid) which sets free hy- 
drochlorie acid. When this occurs in the 
stomach it gives rise to great irritation, and 
I believe that when it occurs in the blood 
it causes great constitutional excitement. 
Hydrochloric acid is not in itself danger- 
ous ; but in these cases it is the indication 
of the existing impurities which give rise 
to hydrochloric acid by their decomposi- 
tion, and which are, as clinical experience 
proves, in themselves irritating and danger- 
ous. Thus, if a physician makes the ex- 
periment of giving a dose of pure chloral 
hydrate with a little hydrochloric acid, and 
ef giving a dose of the impure chloral hy- 
drate which produces hydrochloric acid 
by decomposition as I have mentioned, he 
will find a great difference ; in the first 
case, he will get the true hypnotic results 
of chloral hydrate; in the latter he will find 
symptoms of cerebral excitement and 
nervous irritation. 

A more intense, and often avery dif- 
ferent effect, is produced when a toxic sub- 
stance is produced by decomposition within 
the blood, and in direct contact with the 
tissues of the organism. 

The observations of Dr. Russell on the 
excessive alkalinity of the blood in typhoid 
fever have an extremely interesting chem- 
ical relation to the clinically observed fact 
that the chloral hydrate is extraordinarily 
potent in its effect in that disease, and must 
be administered only in very small doses 
during the stages of excitement and deli- 
rium in the disease: its effect in such doses, 
however, being the more useful that opium 
is contra-indicated. Ten grains of chloral 
hydrate will often suffice to produce hyp- 
notic effects, while in the stage of excite- 
ment of ‘‘delirium tremens” one or two 
drachms are necessary. 

On the other hand [ have seen cases of 
uric arthritis in which chloral hydrate in 
high doses produced great excitement with- 
out giving sleep: after a full course of 
alkalies the effect became very different, 
ordinary doses of chloral producing sleep 
without excitement. This is in accordance 
with the general law, which is now well 
established and tried. I have often had 
occasion to insist that the best effects of 
chloral are developed only in a normally 
alkaline state of the blood: that its effects 
are heightened when the blood is exces- 
sively alkaline, and are counteracted by the 
opposite chemical conditions. 

It has happened to me more than once 
that my professional colleagues have 
brought to my notice cases in which chloral 
hydrate has produced considerable nervous 
excitement ; the state of excitation com- 
bating and, in some cases, overcoming the 
hypnotic effect. In investigating them I 
found that the chloral employed was of the 
impure kind of which I have spoken. On 
removing the cork irritating fumes arose; it 
was acid, and contained certainly a good 


pounds which give rise by their decomposi- 
tion to acid and irritating substances of 


| complex character, which have a very in- 
| jurious physiological action. 


I do not at all consider that all cases of 


| excitement arising from the administration 


of chloral are necessarily due to impurity 
of the chloral; for imperfectly alkaline con- 
ditions of the blood may, as I have said, 


| produce such effect, and the other causes 


also. I may mention also a curious effect 
of pure chloral which I have observed in 
several cases. It sometimes happens that 
if a person who has taken chloral takes 
alcohol at a subsequent repast, the superfi- 
cial vessels become dilated, and there ig 
great flushing of the face, as though an 
excessive amount of alcohol had been 
taken. I cannot explain this vascular dila- 
tation; but in such cases it may be neces- 
sary for the patient to discontinue either 
the alcohol or the chloral. 

Dr. Liebreich would, therefore, altogether 


| prohibit the use of chloral, either in solu- 


tion or otherwise, which is not of the 
utmost purity. There is no practical means 
by which the impurity of chloral in solu- 
tions can be ascertained; and the best 
authorities state that a very large propor- 


tion of the solutions current in medical | 


and pharmaceutical practice are of an im- 
pure, untrustworthy character, and there 
fore liable to produce dangerous results, 
To produce the best effects of chloral it 
should not be given on any empty stomach, 
It is not necessary that a full meal should 
have been taken, but it is desirable that 
some light nourishment or a_ biscuit, or 
something of the sort. should be eaten 
before the dose of chloral is administered, 
—The Chemist and Druggist. 
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Sweet Spirit of Nitre a Solvent in 
Salicylic Acid. 


Dr. D. M. Barxury, Caseyville, Ky., 
writes to the American Practitioner: “ Ag 
the administration of salicylic acid has be- 
come so extensive, and as a good solvent is 
desirable, I wisi to make known, through 
the Practitioner, that spiritus nitri dulcis 
(sweet spirit of nitre) is the best solvent. 
[have been prescribing it nearly two years 


Se 


in the treatment of malarial fevers, with . 


uniform success; in many cases without 
the use of quinia. I employ this formula; 


ee. Salley ne aC setae aes 
Sweet spirit of nitre ..... 3% jv. M. 

Sig.—One teaspoonful every two hours, 
for children ; two to four teaspoonfuls for 
adults. It can be diluted with water if 
necessary, and can be combined with ver- 
atrum, gelsemium, aconite, etc. 
of nitre will dissolve sixteen grains of the 
pure acid, and make a clear solution. If 
that quantity of acid is increased, on the 


addition of water, the acid is precipitated | 
—the mixture becomes semi-solid ; adda | 


One ounce | 


little more of the nitre, and it becomesa | 


clear solution again. I will add that in the 
treatment of intermittent and remittent 
fevers, salicylic acid is a remedy of great 
power and value, generally relieving those 
diseases within forty-eight hours. 


English Weights and Measures. 


Mr. H. W. CutsHoim, the Warden ot 
the Standards, has just issued his tenth 
annual report on the proceedings and busi 
ness of the Standard Weights and Measures 
Department of the Board of Trade. Thus, 
it is provided, by statutes passed in 1859 
and 1860, that throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, no copies of the standard weights 
shall be legal unless reverified in the wat- 
den’s department within five years, and no 
copies of the standard measures unless 80 
reverified within ten years; but a proviso 
was added authorizing copies of the county 
standards to be locally reverified within 
the same periods, by comparison with one 
of the county seis which shall have been 
duly reverified in the Standards Depart 
ment. a 

The time came round during the past” 
year for reverifying the standard weight of 
62°321 pounds, being the legalized weight 
of a cubic foot of water, together with its | 
official copies; and also for reverifying the - 
standard cubic bottle, representing the 
measure of a cubic foot of distilled water 
weighed in air against the standard 62321 
pound weight; as well as the gas-measntae | 
standards of 1 cubic foot, 5 cubic feet, an ! 
10 cubic feet, the contents of which are) 
based upon the standard cubic foot bottle. | 
The standard cubic foot weight, with its 
three official copies, was last reverified im 
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1 
.] 


| Led 
august, 1877.] 
| 2 
70. One of the official copies was pre- 
ated to the French government in 1871. 
(nsequently, only two official copies in 
‘dition to the standard remained to be 
jrerified last year. 
jrd gun metal, and are cylindrical in 
fm, with a knob. They have now been 
verified by comparison with the same 
|llion standards that were used for their 
¢ginal reverification in 1859, and for their 
verifications in 1868 and 1870. These 
(mparisons have been checked by further 
(parisons with the avoirdupois reference 
gndards. Compared with the results ob- 
¢ned in 1870, in which year the weights 
yre readjusted, there now appears an in- 
@ased weight in the standard to the ex- 
tof 5°010 grains. The two copies have 
reased in weight by 4241 grains and 
238 grains respectively. This augmenta- 
tn of weight is considered due to the 
cdation of the comparatively large sur- 
fies which are exposed. These weights 
¢ not, however, require to be now read- 
j/ted, as their small ascertained errors can 
tallowed for in comparisons made with 
m. It is curious that the standard 
ight showed the least error after the re- 
ustment in 1870, but now shows the 
gatest. Still the greatest discrepancy is 
sminute as to amount to less than one 
yt in 80,000, the present error of the 
sndard weight being 5-404 grains out of 
#321 pounds. The cubic foot bottle has 
ivreased 4:12 grains, or 0-056 parts of a 
cic inch in capacity since 1869. The 
y»sent error, in excess, is 174°4 grains, or 
090 part of a cubic inch, being about one 
pt in 2,500. The three standard gas 
hders were readjusted and put into com- 
pte working order in 1875. Consequently, 
tlir errors are but slight, though the cubic 
fit gas holder is rather less correct than it 
ys in 1869. The present ascertained er- 
rs, in parts of a cubic foot, are a de- 
fiency of 0°0025 in the cubic foot gas 
hder, an excess of 0°0030 in the 5 cubic 
ft holder, and an excess of 0:0110 in the 
1 feet holder. The errors allowed to the 
al gas-measuring standards are appre- 
e bly Beg than the foregoing, so that 
hie of the latter will be rejected through 
jors in the imperial standards.— Amer. 
x Light Journal. 
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» Convenient Mode of Dispensing 
Ointments. 


DESIRE to call attention to a mode of 
Densing ointments which I believe to 
(sess certain advantages over that or- 
iarily in use. In this city ointments are 
fally put up by the pharmacist in flat 
(es of wood, porcelain, or glass, or in 
qe cases in earthenware crocks, or in 
‘ipots. The objection to this method of 
»ensing such preparations is that a large 
ace is necessarily exposed to the air, 
| decomposition quickly sets in, result- 
r in rancidity. Thus, an ointment in- 
led to be applied to an inflamed surface, 
vre the most soothing qualities are re- 
j(red, becomes rancid in a few days, the 
i. is irritated, and an effect quite op- 
jie to that intended is the result. It is, 
ink, often the case that in this wiy 
miy valuable unguents fall into unde- 
ed disrepute. When kept in a cool 
hse, most ointments, even when put up in 
Heustomary manner, will preserve their 
Thness for a considerable period. There 
some, however, and notably the ung. 
lihyli of Hebra, perhaps the most valu- 
i: application of its kind in use, which 
lOmpose with great facility, and| which 
Mi few days become utterly changed as 
€irds their therapeutic effect, unless pre- 
eed with the most scrupulous care, The 
u. diachyli has long been a favorite ap- 
lation with me, and yet I have been 
ul recently almost unable to employ it 
“pting in cases where the prescription 
Cd be frequently renewed and freshly 
ne up each time, on account of the 
yay of rapid decomposition just men- 
ed. 

‘have of late, however, been enabled to 
1! cribe this, as well as other easily de- 
a ointments and those containing 
(tile substances, with perfect confidence, 
) mploying a receptacle which will abso- 
hy exclude the air at all times and yet 
| pisanee egress to the ointment when re- 

ed, 


jae receptacle to which I allude is a 
» metal tube, such as is used by painters 
icontaining,moist colors. This can be 

lied of any convenient size. It is cyl- 
Nlical in shape, open at one end and 
ed at the other by a top of stiffer metal, 
“nga neck like that of a bottle around 
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which a thread has been cut; over this fits 
a cap, which can be screwed down so as to 
exclude the air perfectly. 
with a little bit of cork at the top, like the 
lid of a traveler’s inkstand. The ointment 
in a melted condition is poured in at the 
open end of the tube, and, when filled, this 
end is pinched together and folded over, 
the soft metal permitting it to be perfectly 
sealed by this means. When needed for 
use, the cap is unscrewed, and by rolling 
up the flattened end of the tube a sufficient 
quantity of ointment may be forced out in 
the form of a plug, taken off with the 
finger, and applied as required. The 
operation completed, the cap is once more 
screwed on, and the ointment laid aside 
in its air-tight case until again needed. 
Where the ointment cannot be melted, it 
may be placed in the tube with the aid of a 
spatula. 

I am indebted to an article in the Medical 
Times of May 30, 1874, for the suggestion 
of this plan for dispensing ointments, 
where it is credited to M. Jacques de May, 
a Parisian apothecary. Tubes of the kind 
described are to be found in the shops, con- 
taining rose-ointment and shaving-paste, 
but empty tubes of a convenient size have 
not until lately been attainable. Recently, 
however, Mr. Joseph P. Remington, the 
well-known pharmacist, of this city, has 
procured them for me, and now keeps 
them on hand, of various capacity, from 
two drachms upward; and I have employed 
them largely in dispensary and_ private 
practice with great satisfaction.—Dr. Ar- 
THUR VAN HURLINGEN, in the Phila. Med. 
Times. 
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Phosphorus Pill. 


In the British Medical Journal Mr. Wm. 
Martindale gives the following directions 
for making pills of phosphorus with the oil 
of theobroma, which he recommends to be 
used when patients can not be got to take 
phosphorized almond oil. One per cent of 
phosphorus may be combined in the fol- 
lowing way: Having melted the oil con- 
tained in a wide mouthed bottle, placed in 
a water-bath, add the phosphorus, and, 
partly closing the mouth of the bottle heat 
till this too melts, and the temperature of 
the mixture becomes about 180° Fahr.; 
then cork it tightly, and with a little brisk 
agitation the phosphorus will dissolve al- 
most immediately. Allow the fluid to cool 
and solidify; and having in this condition 
divided it into suitable lots for rolling, beat 
each in a mortar before applying it to the 
machine, and work off quickly. A three- 
grain pill will contain one thirty-third of a 
grain of phosphorus. They may be coated 
with a solution of sandarac in absolute alco- 
holin the following manner: place the pills 
in a covered pot and pour upon them a few 
drops of the solution ; agitate well, and 
turn them out upon a slab ; separate them 
from each other, and allow them to dry in 


the air. 
———_#-o—_____—_- 


The Preservation of Ergot by Benzoin. 


‘“TowARD the end of the year, 1874,” 
writes M. Mourrut, in the Journal de 
Thérapeutique, for May, 1877, ‘<I reduced 
to powder '00 grammes of ergot, healthy 
and carefully picked; fifty grammes of this 
powder was placed in a very dry bottle, 
the rest (carefully mixed with five per cent. 
of its weight of powder of benzoin) was 
placed in a similar bottle. The two flasks, 
simply closed by a paper covering, were 
placed in a laboratory, in a very change- 
able atmosphere, sometimes dry, sometimes 
very humid; and after being fourteen 
months in this place, they were examined. 
The benzoinated one appeared to me phys- 
ically to possess all the properties of ergot, 
whilst the contents of the other flask was 
only a nasty mass, teeming with a world of 
parasites.” 

——_—_0#e—__ 
Peppermint Farming. 


Some years ago the Druaarsts’ Crrcv- 
LAR contained an article on the cultivation 
of peppermint in Michigan, written by Mr. 
Frederick Stearns, of Detroit. The facts 
were interesting and gave some idea of the 
quantity of the oil produced in that State, 
and its market value. Below will be found 
an account of what can be done in Wayne 
County, of the State of New York. The 
account was published in the New York 
Tribune, and prepared by Dr. E. Ware Syl- 
vester, of Lyons. That neighborhood is 
said to produce about two-thirds of the 
whole crop of the United States. 

Soil.—The black ash swamps of Western 
New York and the river bottoms are the 
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soils best adapted to the growth of the pep- 
permint of commerce. The land must be 
thoroughly drained to allow its being 
worked early in spring. Ido not think 
good corn land would pay well planted to 
mint, though sometimes it succeeds in a 
wet season. I have seen upland, foul with 
weeds, planted to mint, which I felt assured 
did not pay twenty-five cents per day for 
the labor bestowed upon it in the oil pro- 
duct. 

Sced.—The “seed” used is one year 
roots, dug with a potato fork and strung in 
the furrow by women or children, so that 
there are two or three lying abreast of each 
other in a continuous row, which is then 
covered about three or four inches deep 
either with the feet or hoe. It would be 
possible to start in a small way with the 
wild roots, but it would be better to buy an 
acre or less of some mint grower. It takes 
from 10 to 20 square rods of one year roots 
to plant an acre. 

Culiture.—The roots are planted in land 
freshly plowed and dragged, and marked in 
rows from 18 to 20 inches apart, by a plow 
or corn marker. The space between the 
rows varies according to the nature and 
richness of the soil, and the mode of cul- 
tivation adopted by the grower. If to be 
hand-hoed only, twenty inches is wide 
enough ; if to be cultivated with horse, 
three feet is better. As soon as the mint 
is well up it must be hoed and kept free 
from weeds ; usually it is cultivated twice 
and hoed three times the first year; the 
second year no hoeing or cultivation is re- 
quired. 

Harvesting.—lf the peppermint has been 
kept clean, about the first of August the 
field will present a beautiful sight, with 
its dark green leaves and purple blossoms. 
It yields the most oil when in full blossom 
or a little past, and must be cut on a dry 
day with a scythe or mower. The mint, 
when half dried, can be put in small cocks, 
and in about twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours after cutfing it is carried to the still 
and the oil immediately extracted. It is 
at this point when the careful, thinking 
farmer saves money by good calculation. 
If dried too much, the leaves fall off and 
the yield of oil is greatly diminished. 

Stilling.—The still will cost from $400 to 
$800, capable of distilling 50 or more 
pounds per day. This includes the build- 
ing used, which need not be large, as the 
mint will heat if piled in large quantities, 
and the oil evaporate. The first requisite 
is a good supply of cold water, without 
which there can be no successful distilling. 
It is usual in Wayne County to have about 
one still in a school district, and this dis 
tills for all, the owner receiving from thirty 
to fifty cents per pound for distilling. 

Profits.—The profits will depend upon 
the price of the oil, and the adaptation of 
the soil to the crop, and very largely upon 
the knowledge and skill of the cultivator. 
With good management, at $3 per pound 
for the oil, it pays as well as ordinary farm 
crops. It was, June 20, selling at Lyons, 
N. Y., for $2.50 per pound, but has been 
$3.10 at times during the year, and in some 
years it has sold for $5 or over. The writer 
sold one crop for $5.11, in 1874. The 
mint straw is carefully dried, and is readily 
eaten by animals in winter, and furnishes 
the best winter covering in the world for 
strawberry beds, as there are no seeds in it 
to germinate. 

Uses.—The oil is used principally in 
medicine, babes’ candy, and it is said to 
be used sometimes for making cordials. 
The present product is about 60,000 to 
70,000 pounds annually, and hundreds of 
mint growers have expected that the de- 
mand would fall off, but it seems to con- 
tinue about uniform, There are two firms 
at Lyons, N. Y., who buy most of the oil 
grown, filter and prepare it for market, and 
by far the larger part is sold in Europe. 
H. G. Hotchkiss, Esq., and Messrs. Hale & 
Parshall, have received many first-class 
medals in the world’s expositions of 
Europe, and both received the highest 
awards at the Centennial Exposition. 
There has always been a sale for the oil, 
but like every other farm product, it is 
sometimes above and sometimes below the 
cost of production. 


e+e 
Waterproof Paper. 


- A NICE article, transparent and imper- 
vious to grease, is obtained by soaking good 
paper in an aqueous solution of shéilac in 
borax. It resembles parchment paper in 
some respects. If the aqueous solution is 
colored with aniline colors, very hand- 
some paper for artificial flowers is procured. 


Sundries. 


BY A ‘‘COUNTRY CHEMIST.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the July number of 
Tne Druaeists’ CrrcuLAR desires a form- 
ula fora ‘‘Goop CHEAP Paste that will 
not ferment in warm weather, and which 
contains no poisonous substance.” I sub- 
mit the following, which I think meets al) 
of these requirements, It makes a paste 
similar to that used on postage stamps and 
gummed labels, and I have found it to be 
vastly superior to Tragacanth, Acacia, or 
Flour Paste for ordinary use : 


Dextrine oes si ve: 2 ounces. 
Acetic acid 

Alcohol. .....of each 4 drachms. 
Water) vids 8. Serle 23 ounces. 


Mix the dextrine, acetic acid, and water, 
stirring until they are thoroughly mixed; 
then add the alcohol. 


For ArTracHinc LABELS To Try.—First, 
rub the surface where you wish to apply 
the label with a mixture of muriatic acid 
and alcohol. Then apply the label with a 
very thin coating of the paste, and it will 
adhere almost as well as on glass. 


I see that a Louisville correspondent pro- 
poses still another formula for preparing 
OINTMENT OF OXIDE OF ZINC, in which he 
recommends the freshly precipitated oxide. 
I can hardly see the advantage of this, 
when if a pure dry oxide is used it can be 
so readily triturated with the lard, and made 
into a perfectly smooth ointment. 


BENZOATED OINTMENT.—By the way, in 
all the discussion about the irritating pro- 
perties of this ointment as benzoated accord- 
ing to the present Pharmacopeeia, I do not 
see that any one has advocated the plan 
proposed by C. F. Bolton, which was pub- 
lished in THE Drueeists’ CrrouLaR for 
August, 1872. 

I have found his formula to work admir- 
ably and produce a preparation superior in 
every respect to that of the U. 8. P. 

The formula is as follows: 


Powdered benzoin..... 2 ounces. 
Sulphuric ether..... ... 4 bs 
Castor Oillc ccna. 1 ounce. 


Macerate the gum in the ether for 24 
hours, with frequent agitation; pass through 
a filter; to the filtrate add the oil and shake 
until it is dissolved; then transfer to a shal- 
low dish, and allow the ether to evaporate 
spontaneously. The product is a thick 
light-brown balsam, of which (%) half a 
drachm is to be added to each ounce of 
ointment. 


I very often read complaints in the Notes 
and Query column, of COLLUSION BETWEEN 
Doctors AND Drueeists. Two from New 
York State, in the last number, suggested 
to me that perhaps if they would examine 
the laws of their State they might find a 
remedy for this evil. 

I know of several cities in Wisconsin 
where this same thing is practised, although 
we have a law which provides quite a 
severe penalty for any physician who shall 
write prescriptions in ciphers or private 
marks. 

If your New York correspondent should 
receive a prescription written in such a way 
that it was legible to, and evidently intended 
for, no one but the favored druggist, per- 
haps sending the doctor a copy of the law 
(if N. Y. has one) might have a beneficial 
effect. 


oe 


The Sanitary Influence of the 
Eucalyptus. 


WE learn from the Meteorological Maga- 
zine, that at the Easter reunion at the Sor- 
bonne, some information was given by Dr. 
de Pietra Santra, a delegate from the Cli- 
matological Society of Algiers, as to the 
results of an investigation made in Algeria 
to ascertain the importance and value 
of the Hucalyptus globulus in relation to 
public health. It appears that reports were 
received from fifty localities where the 
aggregate number of blue gum trees is 
nearly one million, and from these reports 
the following conclusions have been drawn: 

(1) It is incontestably proved that the 
eucalyptus possesses sanitary influence; 
for (2) wherever it has been cultivated in- 
termittent fever has considerably decreased 
both in intensity and in frequency; and (3) 
marshy and uncultivated Jands have thus 
been rendered healthy and quite trans- 
formed. Similar results have been obtained 
in Corsica, where it is computed that at the 
end of the present year there will be up- 
wards of 600,000 plants of eucalyptus in 
full growth. 
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A New Way for Estimating Urea with 
the Hypochlorite of Soda. 


In the last number of THE CrRcuLAR a 
simple account was published, describing 
ina few words a recently devised appa- 
ratus for employing in hospital wards the 
process of estimating urea by means of a 
hypobromite solution. That method is a 
ready one and accurate, but there are cer- 
tain objections to its employment—the 
chief of which, perhaps, is the offensive- 
ness of the smell of bromine which is set 
free. Another agent has been employed, and 
the method of using it has been described 
and recommended by George B. Fowler, 
M.D., a promising young physiological 
chemist and physician, in a prize essay of 
the Alumni Association of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York. 

After noticing several processes that 
have been devised by chemists for estima- 
ting urea in urine, he goes on to set forth 
his own method, which in one important 
particular entirely differs from all those 
heretofore proposed. Like others before 
him, Dr. Fowler uses a solution of hypo- 
chlorite of soda for decomposing the urea, 
but instead of collecting the nitrogen ac- 
cording to the customary procedure, he 
allows the gas to escape, and from the 
change of the specific gravity, estimates 
the quantity of urea in the liquid treated. 

Preliminary experiments made with so- 
lutions of urea of known strength, de- 
monstrated that after decomposition every 
degree of density lost indicates 7-791 milli- 
grams of urea per cubic centimetre of the 
solution (3°55 grains per ounre). Or every 
degree lost corresponds to 077 per cent. To 
test the reliability of the process when, in- 
stead of a titered solution of urea, ordi 
nary urine is concerned, the writer took 
different specimens and analyzed them by 
his method, taking these figures as a basis 
of calculation, and compared the resul s 
with those obtained with the same speci 
mens by Liebig’s process With one excep- 
tion, where there was an absolute agreement, 
the figures found by the new process were 
in excess of those by Liebi»’s by a few 
thousandths of a milligram, a really unim- 
portant difference. 

This being laid down, the modus oper- 
andi is described as follows: ‘‘ Procure 
two glass cylinder jars, one about nine 
inches in height by one and a half in di 
ameter, the other about seven inches by 
one inch. Intothe smaller pour a quan 
tity of the urine, and ascertain its specific 
gravity. Take about fifteen cubic centi- 
metres of it, and pour it into the large jar 
Now wash out the small jar thoroughly, 
and in it take the specific gravity of the 
hypochlorite solution. Then add to the 
urine in the large cylinder exactly seven 
times as much hypochlorite as there was 
urine taken. 

““ When the two fluids mingle there will 
be a brisk effervescence, and care must be 
taken that none of the mixture be lost. 
After several minutes the disengagement 
of gas is less rapid; and now, by vigor- 
ously shaking the jar at short intervals, the 
process is hastened, so that at the expira- 
tion of an hour the decomposition is com- 
plete. It then only remains to take the 
gravity of the quiescent solution, and es- 
timate the amount of urea on the basis 
already given, after the following man- 
ner: 

‘‘Suppose the specific gravity of the 
urine to be 1020, and that of the hypo- 
chlorite 1045. As it is impracticable to 
take the specific gravity of the mixture of 
these two on account of their immediate 
reaction, we resort to the law of propor- 
tion, and estimate it as follows: 


1 part at 1020 = 1020 
7 parts at 1045 = 7315 


MPotalhes<e GOOD 


“Tjividing the total by eight, we ob- 
tain 10413 as the specific gravity of the 
mixture. From this, we subtract that 
which is obtained after decomposition, say, 
10383. There is then a loss of 3 degrees. 
As every degree of loss equals 7°791 milli- 
grams per cubic centimetre of urine used, 
it follows that the urine contained 23°373 
milligrams of urea per cubic centimetre, or 
2°3 per cent.” 

To avoid corrections for changes of 
temperature, it is reeommended to mix the 
urine and reagent, and set the mixture aside 
with the pure urine and hypochlorite in 
the same locality, when the specific gravity 
of the three can be taken at a uniform tem- 
perature. 


The presence of neither albumen nor 


sugar interferes with the accuracy of this 


method, but, as in all the processes based 
on the use of hypochlorites or hypobro- 
mites, the presence of uric acid, creatinine, 
ete., causes the results to be slightly in ex- 
cess of the truth, as has been mentioned 
before, and ammonia decidedly interferes, 
and gives erroneous results. 

‘““ When the urine contains a great excess 
of urea, more than would be decomposed 
by seven parts of hypochlorite, it is simply 
necessary to dilute it with an equal volume 
of water, use one part of the dilution to 
seven of the reagent, and multiply the re- 
sult obtained by two.” 

When, owing to the opacity of the urine, 
it is difficult to read its gravity, the writer 
recommends the following device: ‘Take 
a piece of soft pine, and shape it into a 
circular plate somewhat smaller than the 
calibre of the smaller jar. Make it very 
thin and uniform, and perforate it in the 
centre with a round hole which will freely 
accommodate the stem of the hydrometer. 
Having put the stem of the instrument 
through this opening and immersed it in 
the fluid, the wood will float on the sur- 
face,and the specific gravity can be readily 
taken by noting the point at which the float 
comes in contact with the stem. The 
weight of the wood will cause a slight in 
crease in density, but, when used, in every 
case the error will be the same, and there- 
fore corrects itself.” 

ooo 


Quantitative Estimation of 
Blood. 


Equat weights of blood and of crystal- 
lized sulphate of soda are boiled together, 
with constant stirring. Sufficient water is 
then added to replace the loss of weight 
which has been caused by evaporation. 
The whole is then filtered, and a portion 
of the filtrate, equal in weight to that of 
the blood originally employed, is taken. 
This is transferred to an apparatus from 
which the carbonic acid of the atmosphere 
has been carefully removed, and is boiled 
with hydrochloric acid. The resulting 
fumes are conducted through a closed vessel 
containing baryta water. A portion of this 
baryta is converted into carbonate by the 
carbonic acid resulting from the disintegra- 
tion of the urea, and it is found that each 
cubic centimetre of carbonic acid thus 
evolved represents 0:002683 gramme of 
urea.—Pharmaceut. Centrathalle. 

ee 
Cosmoline. 


In a recent number of L’ Union Medicale, 
a report of a communication is given, made 
by Dr. G. Camusat tothe Society of Medi- 
cine of Paris, on the unctuous hydro-car- 
bon obtained from petroleum, known as 
cosmoline. The petroleum oils of America, 
and the naphtha of the Caspian Sea and 
elsewhere, furnish, on distillation, a series 
of products, the lightest of which are gases, 
the formenic series, C.H,, and the heaviest 
the solid paraffines. Between them are the 
soft olefines. Cosmoline, with which M. 
Camusat experimented, he defines as unc- 
tuous, clear yellow, greasy, and adhesive, 
fusing at 40° Cent. It has no decided odor, 
a greasy taste, and a density of 0°92, be- 
tween that of water and alcohol. It is not 
soluble in either of these, but is, in all pro 
portions, in ether. It is not affected by 
oxydizing agents, nitric or chromic acids, 
andis wholly neutral and without affinities. 
This inalterability makes it a valuable 
vehicle for local applications; he had tried 
it with much satisfaction at the H6pital St. 
Louis. The chief use he had made of it 
was in ophthalmic surgery, as a pomade. 
It is perfectly well borne by the conjunc- 
tiva, and is superior, for application to 
such delicate parts, to anything Dr. Camu- 
sat has yet tried. For the general dressing 
of wounds, he had also found it a very 
superior article. 
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Destruction of Vegetable Growth, 
Mosses, etc., on Walls. 


Ir you wish toclean a wall of mosses, 
lichens, fungi, etc., says a scientific con- 
temporary, mix a solution of 1 per cent. 
carbolic acid, and the remainder clean wa- 
ter, and give the wall a coat (if it may so 
be called) with a brush. An hour or two 
afterwards the dead vegetation may be 
washed off with clean water. 

*>o 
Remarkable Artesian Well. 


Atv Prairie du Chien, Wis., an artesian 
well daily discharges 869,616 gallons of 
water. The well is only 960 feet deep, but 
has head enough to raise the water 90\ feet 
above the ground, 


Soda Water. 


Ivs Hyarentc AND THERAPEUTIC VALUE-—— 
Prerrect Purrry ABSOLUTELY EssEN- 
TIAL—How To Avorp CONTAMINATION 
IN MAKING AND DISPENSING IT—PRAC- 
TIcAL Hints TO DRUGGISTS. 


As early as the first half of the seven- 
teenth century John Baptist Van Helmont, 
an acute Flemish physician, observed and 
recorded the fact that ‘‘spaw water” 
contained a certain volatile principle which 
rapidly escaped after the water was drawn 
from the spring, unless it was confined in a 
close vessel. He further noticed that the 
loss of this principle, which he called 
‘“wild gas” (gaz sylvestre), materially im- 
paired the medicinal value of the water. 
Indeed, his observations upon this gas, 
the carbonic acid of the present day, fairly 
entitle him to dispute with Dr. Joseph 
Black the honor of the original discovery 
thereof, which the Scotch philosopher is 
generally credited with having made about 
the middle of the last century. At any 
rate, it is certain that the researches of 
Black, Boyle, Boerhaave, Brownrigg, Berg- 
man, Priestley, Cavendish, Lavoisier, Ber- 
zelius, and Struve into the therapeutic and 
other qualities of this gas have served to 
confirm beyond doubt Van Helmont’s 
theory as to its medicinal value. Not only 
is it an important ingredient in mineral 
waters, distinctively so called, but, in com- 
bination with pure water, it is annually 
sold in enormous quantities, asthe kohlen- 
saures wasser of the Germans, the eau 
gazeuse or eau de seltz of the French, and 
the soda water of English and American 
druggists. Of the therapeutic properties 
of this popular beverage, a recent high au- 
thority remarks: 

‘Carbonic acid water improves the taste 
and increases the sanitary effect of drinks, 
is the best antidote for alcohol, and lessens 
the desire for spirituous liquors. It has a 
general exhilarating and invigorating effect 
upon the system, essentially promotes di- 
gestion, checks too great acidity in the 
stomach, and is a much esteemed remedy 
in febrile diseases.” 

A writer in the Medical Times and 
Gazette of Feb. 12, 1859, relates that, after 
suffering for many years from an aggra- 
vated chronic derangement of the stomach, 
and trying all sorts of water without bene- 
fit, except a little from Kissingen, he was 
led to suspect that the efficacy of mineral 
waters in the reliet of dyspepsia depended 
entirely upon the amount of carbonic acid 
they contained. He says: 

‘““Shortly after this I commenced an ex- 
periment upon myself with pure water 
strongly impregnated with the above-men- 
tioned gas, and within less than four weeks’ 
time my health was more improved than it 
was by my three visits to Kissingen.” 

Ample corroborative evidence might be 
cited to prove the beneficial hygienic and 
therapeutic effects of soda water, and the 
propriety of the custom which makes its 
sale a regular part of the druggist’s busi- 
ness. But the point to which we wish to 
call particular attention in this article is 
the fact that it is only pure soda water 
which produces such beneficial results, and 
that there is, in the present condition of the 
business, a great and wide-spread risk that 
even intelligent and conscientious druggists 
may unwittingly dispense to the public a 
soda water impure, nauseous, and even 
positively poisonous. Such a state of af- 
fairs is very much to be deprecated, both 
for the sake of the public, who have a right 
to expect absolute purity in whatever they 
obtain at a reputable pharmacy, and also 
for the sake of the druggist, who not in- 
frequently loses his soda water trade and 
ends the season with a loss, without under- 
standing why it was that his customers, 
one after another, deserted him. In view of 
this condition of things, we think it will be 
labor well bestowed to point out the sources 
of contamination in the manufacture and 
dispensing of soda water, and to show how 
they can be avoided; and also, in conclu- 
sion, to add some practical suggestions as 
to the best appliances for conducting the 
business with safety, convenience, and 
economy. 

In the first place, in order to secure per- 


| fectly pure soda water, it is necessary to 
, ’ y 


guard with care against any impurity in the 
water selected for impregnation. Deep, 
cool wells furnish the best, and, next to 
these, good springs are the most desirable 
sources of supply. Water from cisterns, 
lakes, or rivers is only to be used upon 
compulsion. Whatever the source of the 
liquid, it should be filtered with care to 
remove all organic impurities. The pres- 
ence of lime in well or spring water 1s no 


objection to its use for carbonating pur. 
poses. There is often more or less carbonic 
acid in the water of a deep well, and the 
coolness of the fluid and its freedom from 
admixture of common air enable it to ab.) 
sorb readily the maximum amount of gas, 
So desirable is such water that a wholesale’ 
New York manufacturer of soda water is 
sinking an artesian well at great expense, 
solely in the hope of being able to dispense 
with Croton. { 
Supposing the water chosen for impreg~ 
nation to be perfectly pure, care must then’ 
be taken to prevent any contamination) 
from the sulphuric acid in the generator, 
To avoid this, a gas-washer, two-thirds filled, 
with water, is attached to the generator, and’ 
the gas is passed through it on its way to 
the fountain. It is by no means certain, 
however, that this will intercept all the 
acid that may escape, but it is possible by! 
a very simple auxiliary device to insure the 
absolute purification of the gas. _ This de- 
vice consists merely in filling the washer 
with small fragments of marble, with which 
the sulphuric acid unites, forming fresh 
carbonic acid. Not only is the gas thus) 
completely purified, but the eliminated im- 
purity is at once utilized. To avoid sul. 
phuric contamination of the water, it is also: 
highly important to see that the gas is) 
drawn off from the generator in an even, 
moderate current. he pressure should not 
vary more than twenty pounds during the” 
process. If you carelessly let it run up to 
two et SEE pounds or more, and then 
draw off the gas in such a hurry that the 
pressure falls to eighty or less, the sudden, 
relaxation of pressure is almost sure t¢ 
cause the mixture of acid and carbonate in| 
the generator to foam or boil up, rushing 
into and clogging the pipes and washer, 
and allowing the passage of enough sul! 
phuric acid to spoil completely the water 
that is being charged. | 
Even if the water and the gas are both per 
fectly pure and properly combined ready 
for use, the chances are that your rea 
troubles are just about to begin. Up to thi 
point the purity of the beverage has de 
pended on your own care and skill in free’ 
ing its two elements from taint. But noy 
you are obliged to rely for its contimuer 
purity on the apparatus for containing am 
dispensing it; and, unfortunately, more tha 
haif the apparatus in use is so contrive 
that, sooner or later, it begins to conyer 
the fluid it contain into a more or les 
poisonous and often nauseous metalli 
solution. Tin, zinc, lead, and copper ar 
the metals which drinkers from such ay 
paratus take into their systems in varyin; 
proportions. Copper is probably the wors 
of these, and, sei ot it is also by fa| 
the most frequent. he principal soure 
of this mischief, the great fons malorum, i\ 
the tin-washed copper fountain in suel 
extensive use. These fountains are cheap 
light, and easy to handle, and do not rust 
but their advantages are by no mean 
enough to offset the disadvantages of coy 
pery soda water. Long experience ha 
shown that carbonic acid has no effect upo 
tin, and that carbonated water can be Ket! 
in pure tin quite as well as in glass. Bu 
pure tin, in sheets, is expensive, and henc 
arose a fashion of ‘‘ washing” the inside 
the copper fountain with a thin film or C0: 
of melted tin. This is a cheap procest 
and at first seemed to serve a good purpos' 
But it was found after a while that the tit 
wash began to wear through in two ¢ 
three years, sometimes in a single yea 
thereby exposing a constantly increasin 
surface of copper to direct and poisonot 
contact with the water.. When a conside 
able portion of the interior of the founta) 
had become thus denuded and the soc 
water stood in it for some days, it inevitab: 
became a slow poison, such as no sane ar 
honest man would either buy or sell as/ 
beverage. A 
To avoid the very serious contaminatic 
from this source it is necessary, if you 4) 
using a fountain of this sort, to test i 
contents every now and then after t} 
water has stood for sometime. If you fil” 
in the dregs drawn directly from the fou 
tain no trace of metallic poison, you mu 
still reflect that the evil day is only d 
ferred, but the tin-wash is sure to We 
through ultimately. Continue the tes! a 
therefore, every fortnight during the seaso L 
When you begin to detect signs of copp 
in the water, see that it is not allowed | 
stand long in the old fountain, and ma 
arrangements for getting a new one as 80, , 
as possible.* It will be throwingaway mon 


I 


* The most convenient test for copper is ferro’ 


'anide of iron—yellow prussiate of potash—whi 


develops « pink color in the water should copper 
present even in yery small quantities, 
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'o have the old one rewaslied; you will do 


‘nuch better to send it to some reputable | 


‘nanufacturer, who will make 
‘iberal allowance for it in part payment for 
something better. 


! Gast iron fountains, glazed or enameled 
'yithin, are sold now for a very little more 
han the tin-washed copper ones, and are 
ynuch better in all essential respects. The 
lisadvantages are that they are consider- 
ibly heavier, and should be painted to 
jrotect them from rust. But, on the other 
yand, they are much more durable and 
stand rough usage better, while the enam- 
bled lining will last at least twice as long as 
he tin-wash, and, when it does wear the 
‘ron through, it will give the water only a 
oractically harmless, if not beneficial, 
vhalybeate taste. Every druggist obliged 
fo economize should by all means substi- 
wute this fountain for any old tin-washed 
hopper ones he may have. If there is no 
pbjection to a little additional expense, he 
may buy the wrought iron tin-lined foun- 
sain, which is superior in lightness and 
equal in durability to the cast iron, while 
che lining of the sheet tin will last fully 


lnwice as long as the enameled lining. 


| Both of these fountains may be relied on 
so maintain the purity of the soda water 
‘contained in them, and they can hardly be 
surpassed for ordinary druggists’ use, es- 
jpecially as both are reasonable in price. 
‘Where a druggist has undertaken the 
wwholesale manufacture of soda water, he 
iwill find the rather more expensive tin- 
ilined steel fountain invaluable, as it insures 
perfect purity, and its extraordinary light- 
mess greatly facilitates transportation. ‘fhe 
‘trade in New York has quadrupled since 
ithe introduction of steel fountains in 1870, 
motwithstanding the fact that people have 
‘been made economical by the hard times in 
soda water as well as in other things. Cop- 
‘per fountains lined with pure sheet tin are 
not objectionable, but are much more costly 
‘and less durable than the iron and steel 
‘ones. Glass-lined fountains are to be pre- 
ferred for certain mineral waters, and 
rsilver-lined ones for carbonated wines, but 
‘these are very expensive and not at all 
necessary for common soda water, the tin- 
\lined or enameled iron or steel ones, when 
properly made, fully meeting the essential 
requirement that they shall be absolutely 
‘mon-contaminating, and also possessing the 
additional desiderata of cheapness, of dura- 
bility, and (in the case of steel) of lightness. 
Unfortunately, old tin-washed fountains 
are not by any means the only source of 
‘copper poisoning in soda water apparatus. 
/ When the cooler in the dispensing apparatus 
is a cylinder instead of a coil, it is too often 
stin-washed instead of tin-lined, and (being 
mecessarily of copper, as iron or steel would 
rust) the same injurious results would fol- 
\low, as in the case of the tin-washed foun- 
jtain. The evil may be remedied by substi- 
ituting either a coil of block-tin pipe or a 
jeylinder of pure sheet tin, stiffened by 
‘sheathing it with a copper jacket. Copper 
‘poisoning of a most pernicious kind is often 
itraced to tin-washed syrup tanks. As such 
‘tanks are generally immovable, the syrups, 
‘especially those which are seldom called 
‘for, sometimes stand in them for a long 
»time, and the dose administered to the cus- 
‘tomer under such circumstances has re- 
; peatedly caused the drinker to vomit almost 
‘before he could reach the street. Tin, al- 
‘though an adequate protection in other 
‘parts of the apparatus, is out of place in 
the syrup tanks, as it is acted on by sugar, 
and particularly by some of the more acid 
syrups, and a solution of tin is not to be 
jrecommended as a beverage. Earthenware 
tanks are decidedly to be preferred to metal 
‘tanks of any sort, and tanks of glass are 
better still. 


In some cases (generally, but not neces- 
Sarily, in connection with copper) a very 
| marked trace of lead is found in the water. 
' This may be due to the employment of lead 
pipe, which is actually in use to some ex- 
| tent, especially among Western and South- 
ern druggists. Of course such pipe should 
‘be instantly replaced by a lead-encased tin 
‘pipe, or by a pipe of solid block tin, if per- 
| fect safety is desired. A lead alloy is also 

sometimes used instead of pure tin in 
finishing off the inside seams of a fountain, 
and, most insidious of all, lead is sometimes 
_added to the mixture used for lining enam- 
eled fountains, to make it flow more easily 
when it is put on. In such cases the foun- 
tain should either be disused altogether, if 
of copper, or else re-lined or re-glazed, if of 
iron. 

Besides the copper, lead and tin, already 
mentioned in detail, considerable tin-washed 
brass is used, and when this wash wears off 


you a) 


the water, of course, yields mingled traces 
°F copper ard zine. The stop-cock of the 
fountain, the pipe-couplings, and 
faucets of the syrup valves are the points 
generally at fault in this respeet. The 


| fountain stop-cock ought to made of pure 


tin, jacketed with bronze; the brass coup- 
plings should have the solid tin pipe con- 


tinued clear through them as a lining; and 
as for the faucets, the best way is to get rid 


of them altogether, and substitute the 
portable glass tanks, opening by a valve 
with a handle at the top. 

Long personal experience convinces us 
that very few druggists have any adequate 
acquaintance with soda water apparatus, 
and we presume that fully nine out of ten 
who read this will be surprised at the extent 
of the risk of metallic poisoning incurred 
in a majority of the apparatus now in use. 
We shall be glad if we succeed in bringing 
the degree of this risk vividly to their at- 
tention; impressing them with the import- 
ance of guarding against it, especially in 
fountains and syrup tanks; and in convinc- 
ing them of the wisdom of making sure 
before purchasing new apparatus that it is 
so constructed as to avoid, as far as possi- 
ble, all danger of metallic contamination. 

Even with pure water, pure gas, and an 
unexceptionable apparatus, it 1s still possi- 
ble to deal out offensive and nauseous soda 
water. The syrup may be poor, the cream 
may be slightly sour; either will suffice 10 
spoil the best soda water ever made. Even 
a dusty or ill-washed tumbler may serve to 
spoil for a delicate palate an otherwise de- 
licious beverage. 

All these points, from the choice of the 
water to the washing of the tumblers, must 
receive adequate and persevering attention, 
if the druggist would do his customers the 
greatest amount of hygienic and_thera- 
peutic good, and reap for himself the 
highest degree of pecuniary benefit. The 
widest experience shows that absolute 
purity of the carbonated liquid itself, and of 
the added ingredients, is the sine qua non 
of all real success in the soda water trade. 
No long-continued and remunerative busi- 
ness can be built up with coppery fountains 
and syrup tanks, though it is possible to 
make money for atime on Broadway and 
in-a few similar locations with apparatuses, 
which would soon ruin a country druggist’s 
trade. This is partly because such places are 


supported by transient passers and not by | 


regular customers, and partly because the 


water and syrups are sold off so rapidly | 


that they do not stand long enough to be- 
come badly contaminated. But it is per- 


fectly safe to lay it down, as a general rule, | 


that the soundness and prosperity of a soda 
water business is in exact proportion to the 
purity of the beverage sold. No apparatus 
can be magnificent enough to long reconcile 
the public to drinking verdigris, and not a 
few modest East Side drug stores in New 
York dispense extraordinary amounts of 
soda water, merely because what they sell 
is perfectly pure. 

Although the purity of the beverage is 
the great and overwhelming consideration 
in this business, still, for the druggist who 
makes his own soda water, the matter of 
personal safety is not to be despised. The 
explosions of gas-generators are sufficiently 
frequent and disastrous to make it prudent 
to take all reasonable precautions against 
such a misadventure. Of these precau- 
tions, the very best is to have a steel gene- 
rator, which is not very expensive, and 
which it is practically impossible to explode 
by any pressure of carbonic acid gas which 
can be generated within it. The second 
generator, in point of safety, is the iron 
one, which is the cheapest of all, and the 
third is the generator, made of copper, 
which is more expensive than iron, and 
much more dangerous. It is a fact, how- 
ever, and a curious proof of the general 
ignorance which prevails concerning soda 
water apparatus, that numbers of copper 
generators are still bought by persons who 
have apparently become used to them, and 
are unaware that iron generators are safer 
and cheaper. 

Copper is none too strong when new, 
and, as it rapidly weakens with use, it is 


never well to have such a generator in | 


operation unless it is provided with certain 
efficacious safety devices. One of these is 
a cam-lock on the acid valve handle to pre- 
vent the pressure from raising the valve, as 
itis apt to do after the rod has become 
worn, and permitting more acid to enter the 
carbonate chamber, thus generating a dan- 
gerously large volume of gas. But by far 
the most important safeguard against ex- 
plosion is what is known as the safety cap. 
The inadequacy of the safety valve in such 


|cases has been generally admitted, we be- 


| lieve, since a generator, provided with an | 
the | 


improved valve, blew up at the Chilian 


Exposition, dangerously injuring the ex- | 
Instead of a sliding valve, liable to | 


hibitor. 
be corroded and to stick at just the wrong 


disk of such graduated strength as to be rup- 


gas through openings in the cap outside of 
the disk. 
answers the desired purpose perfectly, and 
practically reduces the risk of explosion to 
nothing, even with an old copper generator, 
operated by an ignorant and sleepy boy. 

In conclusion, we judge it profitable to 
our readers to say a word concerning two 
or three little points, involving increased 
convenience or economy, or both. Nobody, 
for instance, should buy an apparatus un- 
less it has portable and transparent syrup 
tanks that can be readily removed from the 
apparatus and cleaned and refilled with 
ease. The relief which portable tanks af- 
ford to a man who has conscientiously 
labored to keep fixed ones in good order 
is astonishing. See to it, also, if you want 
a convenient and economical apparatus, 
that the syrup tank has a measuring cham- 
ber, so that even a novice can easily and 
accurately regulate the amount of syrup 
discharged into the tumbler. 
made apparatus, the soda water often has a 
‘‘jerky” flow, which is very annoying. 
This is due to the separation from the water 
of gas, which collects in the upper part of 
the cooler and rushes out by itself, when 
the water is drawn, thus not only being 
wasted, but breaking up the even discharge 
of the liquid as it escapes. This may be 
entirely remedied by a ‘‘steady stream” 
attachment or bent pipe, the end of which 
enters the water, while the gas passes 
through a number of holes pierced in the 
upper portion of the pipe, unites with the 
liquid, and is thus saved and discharged 
without the least trouble. This simple de- 
vice is completely efficacious, and is a vast 
improvement on the old wasteful plan of 
letting off the collected gas through a vent 
in the cooler. The cost of ice is often an 
important item, and it is well to know that 
coil-coolers are better than cylinders, and 
that the ‘‘interspaced”’ coils are more 
economical and produce better results than 
those without spaces. This is because, 
| where the pipes lie close together, the re- 
fuse from the melted ice settles in the fur- 
rows between them, and fills these up with 
a non-conducting layer, so that often but a 
very small pipe surface is actually in con- 
tact with the ice. When, on the contrary, 
there are narrow spaces between the pipes, 
the refuse falls through and is carried off 
in the waste water, and, moreover, the ice, 
in melting, adapts itself to the shape of the 
pipes, and often embraces nearly half their 
surface. 

We have now touched the _ principal 
points of the subject under discussion, 
briefly, indeed, but with clearness enough, 
we trust, to give the reader a better idea of 
the hygienic and therapeutic value of soda 
water, and of the paramount importance of 
having it absolutely pure, and also to enable 
druggists to judge with increased intelli- 
gence of the good or bad points of the ap 
paratuses which are constantly offered to 
them by rival manufacturers. 
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The Bad Odors of Drinking Water. 


Tue citizens of Rochester were much 
inclined to congratulate themselves—and 
certainly on excellent grounds—when they 
had brought water thirty miles from the 
crystal depths of Hemlock Lake for the 
use of the city. But last year, to the as- 
tonishment and disgust of the people, their 
water became so offensive as to give rise to 


public health. 
began to emit a peculiar fishlike odor, 
which continued until the following De- 
cember, 
that thisodor must be due to the presence 
of fish which had somehow found their way 
from ths lake into the main pipes, and 
thence into the smaller service pipes, where 
| their progress had been arrested, and they 
were undergoing slow decomposition. It 
is well known to those familiar with the 
| experience of other large cities, that similar | 
annoyances are by no means uncommon | 
elsewhere. Regarding this we learn that | 
‘‘not long after the introduction of Croton | 
water into New York, and of the (ochitu- | 
ate water into Boston, the fishlike odor | 
prevailed for some time to a most disagree- 
able extent. While this odor is of most 


time, this safety cap contains a thin metallic 


tured as soon as a pressure at all dangerous | 
is reached, thus allowing the escape of the | 


Experience shows that this cap | 


frequent occurrence, others of very differ- 
ent character are occasionally reported. 
Last year the Bradlee Basin, which supplies 
a part of the water for Boston, became affec- 
ted with an odor described as resembling 
cucumbers. None of the other ponds in 
the neighborhood were similarly affected. 
About the same time the water of Spring- 
field, Mass. , exhaled the odor of green corn. 
In 1874 the water of Cherbourg, France, 
became intolerable from an odor indistin- 
guishable from that of a pig-sty. This 
same odor occurred last summer in Horn 
Pond, from which East Boston and Charles- 
town are in part supplied. The odor of 
decaying wood is not uncommon, espe- 
cially in early summer.—From Pror. 8. A. 
LATTIMORE’s Report, tn Popular Science 
Monthly for August. 


————_#¢-@ 
Destructive Insects and Paris Green. 


Tue agricultural editor of the Z7ribune 
in noticing objections made to the use of 
Paris green in destroying the potato-bug, 
writes as follows: It has been satisfactorily 
proved by trustworthy chemists that the 
potato tuber does not contain any traces of 
arsenic, even when a much larger quantity 
has been applied to the tops than is actu- 
aily necessary to protect them from the 
ravages of the beetle or its grub. It has 


In poorly | also been satisfactorily proved that other 


crops raised on a soil to which a liberal 
quantity of arsenic green has been applied 
do not contain a trace of arsenic. There- 
fore, it can be unhesitatingly affirmed that 
no harm will result from the proper use of 
this substance for the protection of the 
potato, so far as regards the effect that 
may be produced on the crop itself or on 
other crops following it. 

Particular care must of course be exer- 
cised in inhaling such a poisonous sub- 
stance. When the powder is dusted over 
the potato crops every precaution should 
be taken against inhaling any of it, and it 
should not be allowed to come in contact 
with any sore or abrasion of the skin. 
Almost serious consequences resulted in 
one case where cbildren were allowed to 
play in a potato field which had been re- 
cently dusted. All these dangers can be 
avoided to a very great extent by the adop- 
tion of the method of sprinkling plants 
with water holding the powder in suspen- 
sion; a teaspoonful of it in every two or 
three gallons of water is said to be sufli- 
cient. 

It is sheer folly to allow so important a 
crop to be ruined because the only effective 
protection against its enemy is found im 
the use of a poisonous substance, when it 
has been safely established that that sub- 
stance does not communicate its poisonous 
properties in the slightest degree to any 
crops with which it may come in contact, 
and since with the exercise of reasonable 
care the person applying it is also perfectly 
safe from harm. It should be remembered 
in using this preventive that it is much 
more effectual against the grub than against 
the beetle. It should also be understood 
| that it is liable to be very heavily adulter- 
|ated, and it should be purchased only of 
responsible druggists who can be_trusted 
to know what they are selling. [Perhaps 
the best mode of applying the poison is to 
diffuse it in water, and disperse the liquid 
over the plants by means of an atomizer or 
a rose-nozzled syringe that will discharge 
fine spray. ] 
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CGnokrin. 


MM. LantvittE and Roy have intro- 
duced under this name a species of test- 
paper for the detection of impurities in 
wine. If dipped in a pure red wine, a 


grave apprehensions respecting its effect on 
In October it suddenly | 


It was a very natural suggestion | 


strip of this paper turns at first grayish 
blue, and, on drying, lead color. If, on 
the other hand, the wine is adulterated 
with fuchsine, the test-paper turns carmine, 
elder berries mallows, ete., produce a 
bright green, and so on with many of the 
usual adulterations. MM. Laniville and 
Roy profess also to have discovered a 
method of removing fuchsine from wines 
adulterated with the same, without in any 
degree injuring the wine itself.—Pharma- 
ceutisches Handelsblatt, 
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TuE Gazette Hebdomadaire remarks that 
the humble medical student who in 1872 
supported himself in a poor hotel in the 
Rue de la Harpe by translating the works 
of Voltaire, Rousseau and Velpeau into 
Italian—General Cialdini—is shortly to re- 
turn to Paris, thistime as the Italian am- 
bassador, 
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Milk Diet in the Treatment of Amenor- 
rhoea and Obesity. 


Tue Medical Press and Circular says,— 

Professor Tarnier has been induced to try 
milk diet as a remedy for the ahove com- 
plaints, from having observed the good 
effects preduced in a patient suffering from 
Bright’s disease, and being subsequently 
consulted by a young lady with albuminu- 
ria, great tendency to embonpoint, and 
with whom menstruation was arrested for 
some months. 
asked whether she was enceiite, but he 
found no symptoms of pregnancy, and ad- 
vised the strict employment of a milk diet, 
as a remedy more for the albuminuria than 
for her sickness. He did not see his patient 
forsome months, and when she consulted 
him again she presented the appearance of 
health, and had so diminished in size that he 
did not recognize her. She told him she 
had followed hls prescription rigorously, 
experiencing rapid improvement; the 
urine lost its albumen, the excessive obes- 
ity disappeared, and as she grew thinner 
menstruation became reéstablished. Some 
time afterwards M. Tarnier was consulted 
by another lady, not suffering from album- 
inuria, but from obesity with arrested 
menses, and he advised a similar regimen. 
In her case, as in the preceding one, there 
was rapid improvement, the obesity disap- 
peared, and menstruation returned. It is 
impossible to draw conclusions from two 
cases, Dut there can be no doubt of the effi 
cacy of milk in the treatment of the album- 
inuria of pregnancy. M. Tarnier is very 
particular in the mode of administration of 
the milk, and requires from his patients 
the exact observance of the diet he lays 
down for them. 
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On the Use of Podophyllin in Hem- 
orrhoids. 


Dr. RrvimRre, in the Gazette des Hopitauz, 
December 16th, states that he has had 
fifteen cases which were most conclusive as 
to the value of podophyllin in hemorrhoids. 
Among the constipated patients, for whom 
he prescribed podophyllin, many suffered 
from hemorrhoids, which he attributed to 
permanent constipation; that is to say, to 
the congestion which was its natural con- 
sequence. Subject himself to hemorrhoids, 
though not habitually coustipated, Dr. 
Rivicre tried the podophyllin on himself, 
and found immediate relief. The hemor- 
rhoids again made their appearance, but 
were removed by the same means. He has 
since frequently employed the same method 
of treatment, and always with equal suc- 
cess, giving one or two podophyliin pills of 
one fifth of a grain each, so as merely to 
soften the fecal mass. Encouraged by this 
success, Dr. Riviére tried podophyllin for 
chronic hemorrhoids likely to necessi- 
tate operation. In these cases also 
he obtained immediate relief, and a cessa- 
tion of all the usual distressing symptoms 
of this affection. The only drawback was 
the necessity for the daily administration 
of podophyllin. In some instances, 
however, the patients were able to leave off 
the use of the medicine for a long time. 
Some even were entirely cured. 

eee 


On the Treatment of Pityriasis Capitis 
by Solution of Chloral. 


In a paper read before the Société de 
Thérapeutique of Paris, reported in the 
Bulletin Général Thérapeutique, Dr. Mar- 
tineau advocates the treatment of pityriasis 
capitis with solutions containing chloral. 
After remarking on the persistence of pi- 
tyriasis and its obstinate resistance to the 
numerous drugs which have been tried 
against it, Dr. Martineau says, ‘‘If Iam 
not deceiving myself, chloral offers us a 
means if not certain at least very efficacious 
for the treatment of this rebellious affec- 
tion.” In the hands of Dr. Martineau and 
also of Professor Tardieu, the following 
solution has given excellent results: water, 
500 grammes; hydrate of chloral, 25 
grammes. This solution should be made 
lukewarm, and applied in the morning 
with a sponge to the diseased parts. The 
part touched with it must not be wiped. 
If the pityriasis be recent, a single applica- 
tion will often suffice for its cure; if it be 
old, it disappears to reappear later on. The 
solution of chloral always has the effect of 
causing a disappearance of the rash and 
the pruritus, so that it is sufficient to con- 
tinue the lotion in a case of chronic pity- 
riasis until the patient suffers no inconven- 
ience from his disease. If the pityriasis be 
complicated with any other cutaneous af- 
fection, as erythema or prurigo, it is neces- 


|500 grammes ; 
grammes; 


M. Tarnier’s opinion was | 


sary, before employing the solution of 
chloral, to use the following liquid; water, 
hydrate of chloral, 25 
Van Swieten’s solution, 100 
grammes. This solution should be used 
every morning with a small sponge. When 
the affection which complicates the pityri- 
asis has disappeared, the chloral solution 
may be returned to. The application of 
solution of chloral causes immediate red- 
ness of the skin and provokes slight itch- 
ing, but these inconveniences only last a 
few minutes. 
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Treatment of Near-Sightedness. 


AN eminent surgeon of London, in lec- 
turing upon afflictions of the eyes, says of 
this common infirmity in this country that 
the object to be kept in view in treatment 
is to so open out pencils of parallel rays of 
light that they fall divergent upon the cor- 
pea, and so appear to come from a near 
object. Slight degrees of myopia do not 
give rise to much inconvenience, the pati- 
ent being able to read or work at a fair dis- 
tance; it is only when looking at a distant 
object that the defect of vision is noted, 
and no treatment is necessary. 

If much inconvenience is experienced 
from the limitation of distant vision, a pair 
of glasses may be ordered, and these should 
be the weakest concave lenses with which the 
greatest acuteness of vision can be main- 
tained; they need only be used when look- 
ing ata distance. Higher degrees of my- 
opia, where the farthest point of distinct 
vision is situated only at a few inches from 
the eye, always require attention from the 
tendency of the myopia to increase, and 
with it the choroidal changes mentioned 
above. The treatment consists in the selec- 
tion of suitable spectacles, and the avoid- 
ance of all conditions likely to cause con- 
gestion of the eyeballs. 

In the selection of glasses we must be 
guided by the circumstances of the case 
and the age of the patient. In young per- 
sons with good accommodation, and myopia 
not exceeding 4, the degree of myopia sbould 
be carefully ascertained by trial with lenses, 
as already described, and glasses which ac- 
curately neutralize the anomaly of refrac- 
tion ordered to be used for all purposes. 
Occasionally it will be found that the glasses 
make the eyes ache when used for a con 
siderable time for near work ; but this is 
only caused by the unaccustomed exercise 
of accommodation, and will usually pass 
off if the use of the glasses be persevered in, 
and near work only done for a short time 
at once, until the eyes become used to the 
extra strain. Should the symptoms, how- 
ever, continue, or increase after a fair trial, 
the glasses must be replaced by weaker 
ones, which should be worn for some weeks, 
after which those which fully correct the 
myopia may be again tried. 

In myopia above }, or in persons with 
less degrees who have reached a consider- 
able age without wearing glasses, an abso- 
lute correction cannot be borne, and can 
only do harm if tried. In these cases, hav- 
ing first carefully ascertained the degree of 
myopia, we must order glasses which neu- 
tralize about two-thirds of the anomaly of 
refraction. These should be used for all 
purposes for some weeks, at the end of 
which time stronger ones may be given ; 
the strength being gradually increased until 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the my- 
opia has been corrected. 

In many cases it will be found useful to 
order a pair of spectacles which enable the 
patient to do near work at a fair distance ; 
and to give a double eye-glass, with lenses 
which accurately neutralize the myopia, 
to be used for looking at distant objects 
only. 

In many cases of myopia the degree will 
be found to be greater in one eye than in 
the other. If there be no considerable dif- 
ference a different glass may be ordered for 
each; but if the defect in one eye be con 
siderably in excess of that in the other, no 
good will result from different glasses, and 
we should give for both eyes those lenses 
which suit the less myopic one, their selec- 
tion being governed by the rules already 
laid down. 

The conditions which cause congestion 
of the eyeballs are—continuance of a stoop- 
ing posture, and long employment on near 
work, with its accompanying strain of con- 
vergence and compression of the globes by 
the action of the internal recti muscles. 

The former can be avoided by directing 
the patient to raise the book or paper, if 
reading or writing, to a suitable height, 
and by the use of properly selected glasses, 
The latter also, by the use of glasses which 


enable the patient to see at a distance up to 
which convergence of the visual lines can 
be maintained without effort. 

Not unfrequently in the course of myopia 


there arise what are known as symptoms of 


irritation: these consist in the occurrence 
of flashes of light, fiery sparks and circles, 
photophobia, a sense of fulness, and some- 
times pain in the eyeballs. 

Whenever symptoms of irritation occur, 
they must be looked upon as of consider- 
able import, and requiring careful manage- 
ment ; their occurrence usually means in- 
crease of the myopia. 

If glasses are being worn, their use must 
be discontinued ; all work should be ab- 
stained from ; the patient, when indoors, 
should be kept in a subdued light; and 
when in the open air blue protectors should 
be worn. In extreme cases an entirely 
dark room must be prescribed, all excite- 
ment must be avoided, and alcoholic and 
hot drinks abstained from. Cold douches 
should be used to the eyes and forehead ; 
and in many cases great benefit will be de- 
rived from the abstraction of blood from 
the temples, either by the application of 
natural leeches or of the artificial leech— 
the latter, however, being preferab'e. The 
treatment must be persevered in until the 
symptoms have entirely subsided, and great 
care must be subsequently taken to avoid a 
recurrence. 

The existence of ‘‘ musce volitantes,” 
unless there be opacity of the media visible 
by the ophthalmoscope, need give rise to 
no uneasiness. 

What I wish particulariy to impress on 
you in prescribing glasses for myopia is— 
to be careful never to order them too 
strong; if you do, it would be better for 
your patient had he never consulted you, 
as they will certainly do harm. 


oo 


Hot-Water Injections in Uterine 
Hemorrhages. 


In confirmation of the utility of this 
practice, as described by Dr. Runge (Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette, May 12, page 510), 
we may adduce the following short article, 
published by M. Ricord in the Union Médi- 
cale, June 5: ‘‘ Hemorrhages in general, 
and metrorrhagias in particular, whatever 
may be their proximate cause, are, as is 
well known, very frequently difficult to 
arrest. Heemostatics given internally, as- 
tringent injections of every description, 
plugging, etc., generally fail. But one 
means has almost had infallible success in 
my hands—viz., the injection of hot 
water at 50° C. (122° Fahr.), carried di- 
rectly against the cervix uteri by aid of the 
tube of an irrigator from which the caout- 
chouc canula has been removed.” 
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Death from Transfusion. 


A MAN died in Liverpool, England, lately, 
from having had his blood transfused into 
another man who was ill. He went on all 
well for a day or two afterwards. He then 
became ill, got gradually weaker, and died 
from erysipelas. The deceased was a man 
of full habit, and was occasionally given to 
drinking. The surgeon who performed 
the operation, before doing so, made par- 
ticular inquiries from the deceased as to his 
habits and state of health, and his answers 
were satisfactory. At the inquest medical 
evidence was to the effect that the operation 
had been skillfully performed. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ death by misadven- 
ture,” but they were also of opinion that 
sufficient inquiry was not made by the 
medical men who made the operation as to 
the deceased’s habits and physical condi- 
tion, and that he was not sufficiently cau- 
tioned as to the risk he was running. 


2>¢ 
Salicine in Cancer of Stomach. 


Dr. E. A. Hutu, of Berlin, N. Y., writes: 
‘‘T wish to call attention to the great relief 
obtained in a case of carcinoma of the 
stomach from the use of salicin. The pain 
and vomiting was very severe, and the only 
way in which an anodyne (morphine) could 
be retained was to administer it in a state of 
effervescence, and then only for ashort time, 
and under these circumstances the patient 
suffered greatly from the pain in the stom- 
ach and the annoyance ot vomiting. At 
this stage I began giving small doses of 
salicine, perhaps half a grain every three 
hours, and to my surprise there was marked 
relief from both the pain and vomiting 
from the first powder, which was given in 
a little water and was perfectly retained in 
the stomach. Patient continued to take 
the salicine as long as life lasted, about five 
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weeks, and enjoyed a degree of ease ar 
comfort that was not to be anticipated, — 
am not aware that salicine has ever befo 
been given for relief in this disease, neith 
do I pretend to say just what the mod) 
operandi of the remedy was that gave suc 
relief in this case, but think it must) 
owing to the anesthetic and antiseptic pr, 
perties of the salicylic acid contained in t)_ 
salicine. { 
‘« As this is the only case in which T ha 
had a chance to use the salicine in carej 
oma of the stomach, I hope other phy: 
cians who may have an opportunity w 
give it a fair trial and report their results’ 
‘““The dose of salicine was increas: 
some during the five weeks the patie 
took it, but at no time did it exceed ty 
grains.” 


S08 
New Therapeutic Use of Eucalyptus. 


In his ‘ Clinical Studies,” Sir John Ro 
Cormack makes some remarks upon a th 
rapeutica] agent, but littke known in th 
country, viz.: the eucalyptus globulus, _ 
simple uterine catarrh, Sir John Rose Cc 
mack says that he does not know of a 
remedy equal in value to preparations | 
this plant. ‘‘In such cases,” he continue 
‘‘T have several times, with most satisfa! 
tory results, simultaneously administere 
them by the stomach and in the form 
injections. As Gubler has shown, ¢) 
anti-catarrhal virtues of eucalyptus 4) 
most remarkable. With increasing expe) 
ence of its power, I more and more empli 
in bronchial, vesical, and uterine catarr 
in gonorrhea and in gleet.” An infusii 
(4 0z. to 2 pints), or a tincture (1 oz. to) 
pint of rectified spirit) of the leaves, ort 
essential oil given in capsules, are the p) 
parations ordinarily employed. As a gi 
gle or vaginal injection, and for exten! 
application, the infusion or the tincture | 
luted (one drachm to six or eight ounces) 
cold or tepid water) may be used. 1 
sides these therapeutic uses of the eucaly 
tus, the author adds his very favorable ¢ 
perience of its remarkable power of \, 
stroying the fetid odor of morbid d 
charges without the substitution of anoti 
unpleasant smell. He speaks from an (| 
tensive trial of eucalyptus Jotions in hor 
ble offensive discharges in cases of ozai 
cancer of the tongue and throat, cancer 
the uterus, gangrene, and other aff 


tions attended by fetor. | 
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How to Have Good Teeth. 
BY A. HOMER TREGO, D.D.S. 


THERE is scarcely a subject of a persoil 
character so sadly neglected and so lit) 
understood, by the people in general, as 1) 
care of the teeth. 

In view of this fact, in 1869, the Odon- 
graphic Society, of Philadelphia (abc 
100 members of eminent ability), offerei 
prize for the best essay on the subjei; 
the same to be published for the benefit [ 
the public. 

The prize was awarded for the follc- 
ing : 


RULES FOR PRESERVING THE TEETH. 


ist. Cleanse your teeth once, or often, 
every day! Always cleanse them bef? 
retiring at night! Always pick the tei 
and rinse the mouth after eating ! 
2d. Cleansing the teeth consists in th 
oughly removing every particle of fore) 
substance from around the teeth and gu); 
3d. Zo cleanse, use well made brush, 
soft quill or wood toothpicks, an antat, 
styptic toothwash and precipitated chalk, t 
these means fail apply to a reliable dent; 
4th. Always roll the brush up and do} 
lengthwise of the teeth, by which mes 
you may avoid injuring the gums and nes 
of the teeth, and more thoroughly clea? 
between them. 
5th. Never use a dentifrice contain; 
acid, alkali, charcoal, soap, salt, or @ 
gritty or powerful detersive substance. _ 
6th. Powders and pastes generally are |: 
jectionable. They injure the gums ¢ 
soft parts of the teeth, and greatly asil 
in forming tartar. .A wash, properly Dy 
icated and carefully prepared, is pleasan! — 
and more beneficial. It dissolves the i 
jurious secretions and deposits, and @ 
whole is readily removed with the bri 
and water. ia 
7th. Avoid eating hot food! Thoroug. 
masticate and insalivate the food befé 
swallowing it. Frequent indulgence 


sweetmeats, etc., between regular me#; 
disturbs the process of digestion, ant 
viscid secretion is deposited in the mol 


’ 
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from the stomach), which is very injurious 
so the teeth. 

) 8th. Parents! Carefully attend to your 
hildren’s second dentition. Gently pre- 
jvail upon them, at an early age, to visit at 
jfrequent intervals, a careful and skillful 
operator. 

| Remember that four of the permanent 
double teeth come in at about the age of 
six years. They are very liable to decay 
sarly, are very large, and should never be 
allowed to require extracting 

| Children do not ‘‘shed” their teeth as 
they did in former ages. Instead of being 
trained to masticate nutritious food, they 
are tempted with and allowed to *‘ gulp 
down” delicacies, hot cakes, bot beverages, 


meantime the drying-floors (alonia) have 
been prepared by levelling a suitable piece 
of ground with a mixture of clay and cow- 
dung, not omitting suflicient drainage for 
the rapid removal of water in case of rain. 
Many coopers are at the same time engaged 
in making barrels for packing the raisins, 
and the merchants who have purchased the 
product in advance so far as possible, look 
anxiously for the arrival of the English 
steamers, which to the number of thirty or 
forty, or even fifty, usually congregate at 
the different ports. British gold coins are 
then in circulation, and the joy is general, 
from the carrier of burdens to the whole- 
sale commissioner and merchant, in the ex- 
pectation of the high wages and profit de- 


medical theory of this disease, together Pasteur’s Investigations in Animalcule | 
with rheumatism and sundry other affec- Life. 


tions, often painful and always serious | obplyacs : 
f In science one discovery grows out of an- 
a other, and cannot appear without its prop- 
er antecedent. Thus, before fermentation 
| could be understood, the microscope had 
to be invented and brought to a consider- | 
able degree of perfection. Notethe growth | 
e |of knowledge. Leeuwenhoek, in 1680, 
bowels, the result of apoplexy, when there | found yeast to be a mass of floating glob-' 
had been no discharge for two weeks, and | yles, but he had no notion that the globules | 
where croton oil and other powerful ca- | were alive. This was proved in 1885 by 
thartics had failed, and in which the as-| Cagniard de ]u Tour and Schwann. Then 
cending colon only could be emptied by | came the question as to the origin of such 
the recta! tube, small doses—five drops | microscopic organisms, and in this connec- | 
three times a day—of the fluid extract of | tion the memoir of Pasteur, published in | 
bel.adonna, continued for two days, ena-|the ‘‘ Annales de Chimie” for 1862, is 


Beiladonna in Constipation, the Result of 
Paralysis of the Bowels. 


Dr. H. A DuBors, of San Rafael, Cal., 
writes: ‘‘In a case of paralysis of the 


ste. Thus, by depriving tie teeth of their | | Pe cs , rived f his ly of ¢ ti f 
» DY sled the tube to enter the transverse colon, Ne cena eh eRe | rived from this monopoly of a portion o 

; . ti ‘ raat : pole | epoch-making, proving as it did to all com-| q,, : : : 

aatural function and _ overtasking the} and procured thorough action through the : BF y Greece and the Ionian Islands. 


| petent minds spontaneous generation to be | 


stomach, a morbid condition of the gene 
‘ral system is produced ; the “ first teeth” 
jare prematurely decayed, and the perman- 
lant set are not matured at the proper period 
of dentition. The consequences are terrible. 
- 9th. Never allow any one to extract a tooth, 
lor to dissuade you from having them filled, 
‘anless absolutely necessary. Many so-called 
dentists, actuated by selfish motives, advise 
extracting, and sacrifice many teeth which 
‘competent operators can render serviceable 
for many years. 

t 10th. Carelessness and procrastination are 
responsible for a large majority of teeth 
that are lost.— Western Science Review. 

; ——_—$_ _—_ _0->-9—_———_— 


if 
‘Extraordinary Case of Persistence of 
t Images in the Human Eye. 


' Dr. Paoto Gortnt (La France Méd.)tells 
the following incident which occurred to 
himself : One night, having fallen asleep 
while reading a book, he presently wakened, 
when, on looking at the wall opposite his 
‘bed, which was illuminated by a lamp near 
‘him, he observed it covered with printed 
characters of large size, forming words re- 
‘gularly disposed and separated by lines like 
‘those in the book which he had been read- 
‘ing. Not only could he see the text, but he 
could distinguish the annotations in smaller 
characters. The whole appearance was 
vague and indistinct, but there could be no 
‘doubt that the image seen on the wall was 
‘hat of the pages which he had been read- 
ing when he fell asleep. 
This strange apparition lasted some 
-owenty seconds, and in this space of time 
was reproduced each time at which after 
slosing he again opened his eyes. The in- 
sident is interesting us a case of persistent 
mage in theretina. The assertion made a 
few years ago will be remembered, namely, 
shat the object last appearing before the 
eyes of a person suddenly dying would 
eave its image on the retina, and the delu- 
sive hope was entertained that photographs 
of the retina might prove of use in medico- 
yegal cases. 
———_—__ e_____ 


The Gouty Temperament. 


BY ALFRED L. CARROLL, M.D. 


| Tue ‘‘ gouty temperament” depends upon 

»xcessive formation or deficient elimination 
or both) of lithic or uric acid, a substance 
‘esulting from the waste of albuminous 
vissues and the surplus albuminous matter 
vakenas food. One of the most important 
“unctions of the liver seems to be to con- 
vert this waste or surplus into urea, a still 
more highly oxidized product than lithic 
acid, in which form it is excreted by the 
xidneys. Hence, says Dr. Murchison, 
when oxidation is imperfectly performed 
.n the liver there is a production of insol 
ble lithic acid and lithates instead of urea, 
which is the soluble product resulting from 
he last stages of oxidation of nitrogenous 
Matter.” 

The ‘‘litheemic” condition does not al- 
Ways manifest itself by recognizable | at- 
vacks of old-fashioned gout, but,is often 
vesponsible for a long list of more or less 
bbseure ailments, from ‘‘ gravel,” ‘ gall- 
stones,” various skin eruptions—like ec- 
ema, nettlerash, boils, ete. -down to di- 
res ive disturbanees—vertigo, irritability, 
yr Mental depression amounting sometimes 
}0 hypochondriasis, lumbago, various neu- 
algias, catarrhal susceptibility, irregular 
‘ction of the heart, and a host of other dis- 
prders. The accumulation of fibrin in the 
plood, which is characteristic of rheuma- 
jism, may also arise from a retardation of 
jhe destruction of this substance by the 
iver. 

[The foregoing speculations on the 
souty temperament, by Dr. Alfred 8. Car- 
oll, of Brooklyn, if not remarkable for 
riginality, is at least a very clear and 
vondensed exposition of the. prevailing 


whole length of the canal. I was indebted 
to Dr. Taylor, U. 5. Navy, for this sugges- 
tion.” 


ooo 
External Use of Chloral Hydrate. 
A WRITER in the Canada Medical Record 


recommends a solution of chloral hydrate 
in water, from three to five grains to the 


ounce, as a substitute for carbolie acid for | 


external use. Its effect on ulcers is prompt 


and admirable, and a case of eczema was | 


successfully treated by it. In cases of am- 
putation, where the surfaces took on un- 
healthy action, the solution changed their 
character and removed the difficulty in 
twenty-four hours. 
clean and neat, does not stain, and stimu- 
lates granulations without destroying them. 

Chloral hydrate has also been used in 
Germany as an antiseptic application in 
cancer of the uterus. <A strong solution— 
one part to twelve of water—is applied by 
means of cotton. Dr. Goodell, of Phil- 
adelphia, also speaks highly of it as a puri- 
fying and deodorizing agent. 
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Jaccoud on the Fecal Origin of Typhoid | 


Fever. 


As the result of amost extensive study 
of typhoid fever, in which one hundred 
and six epidemics occurring in different 
parts of the world were analyzed, M. 
Jaccoud reaches the conclusion that fecal 
matters engender the disease, but are not 
typhogenic unless they enclose the specitic 
typhoid poison, which usually comes 
from the dejections of typhoid patients. 
There are circumstances, however, under 
which the fcecal matters are poisonous 
without having had any previous admix- 
ture of typhoid matters; in such cases the 
poison is elaborated in the fcecal matters, 
which themselves are, as before, merely the 
agents of transmission.—Journal de Méde- 
cine, May, 1877. 


ooo 
While there is Life there is Hope. 


Proressor EsMARCH, of Miel, at the late 
Congress of German surgeons, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that we are not warranted 
in dismissing every case of cancers as in- 
curable where an operation cannot be per- 
formed. He recalled the history of a lady, 
who, when declared incurable, took arsenic, 
on purpose to destroy her life. She failed 
in her design, but cured her disease. He 
adduced, with illustrative drawings, alarge 
number of patients the subjects of cancer or 
epithelioma, or of diseases indistinguish- 
able from them, where large doses of iodide 
of potassium or of arsenic had cured the 
apparently hopeless malady. 

Ft A il a 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime as a Tooth- 
Filling. 


THE treatment of exposed dental pulps | 


and sensitive dentine is the subject of a 
paper by Junius E. Cravens, D.DS. The 
lacto phosphate of lime is applied to the 
exposed pulp, which is carefully sealed and 
left undisturbed for several weeks. On re- 
moving the coverings a new bone is found, 
its surface continuous with that of the 
formerly soft dentine, and the sensibility 
being even below the normal degree. Oxy- 
chloride of zine and othersubstances, how- | 
ever, may produce like results. 
eo 
For Chronic Bronchitis. 


Tue administration of the following has | 
been attended with a fair amount of relief | 
in this class of cases: 


BR. w Olen lini. 33s..16s i J ij oz. 
Mucilagi acacie.......;... ijss ‘‘ 
pala e170) Cee Ente ee ie es ertusks hy 
Oleterebinthssss SSA iij dr 
Aque cinnamomi, ad..... Viij 0z 

M.S. ss three times a day. 


It removes fetor, is | 


| harmless to the wine. 


| thousands of laborers, mainly women, chil- 


|the suitable soil on the Corinthian bay is 


thus fara chimera. On that investigation 
all Pasteur’s subsequent labors were based. 
Ravages had over and over again occurred 
among French wines. There was no 
guarantee that they would not become acid 
or bitter, particularly when exported. The 
commerce in wines was thus restricted, 
and disastrous losses were often inflicted 
on the wine grower. Every one of these 
diseases was traced to the life of an organ- | 
ism. Pasteur ascertained the temperature | 
which killed these ferments of disease, 
proving it-to be so low as to be perfectly 
By the simple ex- | 
pedient of heating the wine to a tempera- | 
ture of 50° centigrade, he rendered it un- 
alterable, and thus saved his country the 
loss of millions. He then went on to vine- 
gar—vin aigre, acid wine—which he proved 
to be produced by a fermentation set up by 
a little fungus called Mycoderma aceti. 
Torula, in fact, converts the grape-juice 
into alcohol, and Mycoderma aceti converts 
the alcohol into vinegar. Here, also, fre- 
quent failures occurred and severe losses 
were sustained. Through the operation of 
unknown causes, the vinegar often became 
unfit for use; sometimes, indeed, falling 
into utter putridity. It had been long 
known that mere exposure to the air was 
sufficient to destroy it. Pasteur studied all 
these changes, traced them to their living 
causes, and showed that the permanent 
health of the vinegar was insured by the 
destruction of this life. He passed from 
the diseases of vinegar to the study of a 
malady which a dozen years ago had all 
but ruined the silk-husbandry of France. 
This malady, which received the name of 
pébrine, was the product of a parasite 
which first took possession of the intestin- 
al canal of the silkworm, spread throughout 
its body, and filled the sack which ought 
to contain the viscid matter of the silk. 
Thus smitten, the worm would go auto- 
maticaliy through the process of spinning 
when it had nothing to spin. Pasteur fol- 
lowed this parasitic destroyer from year to 
year, and, led by his singular power of 
combining facts with the logic of facts, 
discovered eventually the precise phase in 
the development of the insect when the dis- 
ease which assailed it could with certainty 
be stamped out. Pasteur’s devotion to this 
inquiry cost him dear. He restored to 
France her silk-husbandry, rescued thou- 
sands of her population from ruin, set the 
looms of Italy also to work, but emerged 
from his labors with one of his sides per- 
manently paralyzed. His last investiga- 
tion is embodied in a work entitled 
‘* Studies on Beer,” in which he describes 
amethod of rendering beer permanently 
unchangeable. That method is not so 
simple as those found effectual with wine 
and vinegar, but the principles whici it 
involves are sure to receive extensive ap- 
plication at some future day. Taking in- 
to account all these labors of Pasteur, it is 
no exaggeration to state that the money 
value of his work would go far to cover the 
indemnity which France had to pay to 
Germany. 
a 


Corinthian Raisins. 


Tue day preceding the festival of the 
holy Elias, 19 July, old style (August 2), is 
one full of excitement ; for on that day 


dren and old men, are engaged to com- 
mence the harvesting of the grapes on the 
following day, which, in the form of the 
so-called eurrants, represent for Greece an 
annual income of from 40 to 50 million 
drachms. There is scarcely another enter- 
prise as profitable, and for that reason all 


converted into vineyards. With merry 
songs the laborers march to the vineyards 


After ten or twelve sunny days the fruit 
is dry enough to be separated from the 
stalks and further purified by winnowing, 
when it is carried to the warehouses for 
packing and storage until it is shipped; the 
weighing and packing being done under 
the supervision of government officials. 
Each shipmaster is anxious to secure the 
first cargo, and the departure of the vessel 
carrying the so-called primaroles, is the oc- 


| casion of festivities, adorning of the ship 


with wreaths and the firing of cannon. 
But throughout the general joy, the anxiety 
of many is plainly visible, lest a heavy rain 
might be the cause of disappointing the 
hopes and expectations of thousands of 
families. 

Grecian Grapes—More than fifty varie- 
ties of grapevines are cultivated in Greece, 
yielding as many different wines. A num- 
ber of years ago attempts were made to 
transplant the valuable grapevines of Hun- 
gary and Germany to Greece ; but though 
they flourished in the sunny oriental clime, 
the acidulous grape from the Rhine became 
rich in sugar, and produced a wine resem- 
bling those obtained from indigenous 
grapes, and the latter acquired a harsh and 
acid taste when cultivated in Southern 
Germany or on the Rhine. The proverb, 
‘‘Suum cuique,” is probably also applica- 
ble in this case.—Pror. LANDERER, of 
Athens, in the Journ. Pharmacy. 


—_——_-+-e—___—_ 
Bethlehem Zinc Mines. 


Tue approaching abandonment of the 
famous zinc mines at Friedensville, near 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is indicated in 
the published statement that the Bethlehem 
Zinc Company has contracted with the 
New Jersey Zine Company for the supply 
for five years of 12,000 tons of zine ore per 

ear from the Sterling mines in New Jersey. 
The cause of the projected abandonment 
of the Friedensville mines is said to be the 
difficulty and expense of keeping the work- 
ings dry. The enormous Cornish pump- 
ing engine at the mine has been of late 
pumping out of it about 30,000,000 gallons 
per day, and it is said that the cost of 
pumping has for some time past exceeded 
$4 per ton on all the ore raised. The ore 
deposit at Sterling, on the contrary, is not 
only enormous in quantity, but so easily 
worked that it is said to be delivered on 
the cars at a cost of not more than seventy- 
five cents per ton. 


—o--9—__—_— 
Irrigation and Filtration. 


Dr. DE Puay divided a strip of meadow 
into four divisions, situated on a common 
incline, flooded each division with ordinary 
tank manure, diluted, and collected and 
analyzed the water as it respectively passed 
out of one plot to flow into another. He 
found that not only the chief portion of 
the ammonia, but the phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, etc., were absorbed by the first plot, 
to the detriment of the others; that in pro- 
portion as the water was distant from the 
first division, it became less rich as a matter 
of course—for the first bed of a filter stops 
the largest percentage of impurities, and 
that this relative poverty prevented the 
water from parting even with its reduced 
stock for fertilizers. In practice, the direc- 
tion of the head manuring stream is 
changed from time to time.—Paris Letter. 

ooo 


Colored Backs of Books. 


Brown and black are the only fast colors 
in book-binding cloth. Red, green, and 
blue are the next nearest to fast colors. In 
calf-binding, yellow or tan isthe only color 
that will not fade. It wears best. Blue calf 
wears andrubs white. Purple and wine 
colors fade very quickly if exposed to light. 


to prepare on the first day their tents and 


huts from boards and shrubbery. In the 


Claret is greatly superior to the last named, 
and is nearly fast. 


oj 
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One Copy, one year (postage pre-paid)..$1 60 
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in the order as follows: 
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Special Notices. 
TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


With $1,500 to $2,000, to buy a half interest in a first- 
class retail drug business in North-western Kansas, 
doing a good paying business. For particulars in 
peta address, McPIKE & ALLEN, Atchison, 
Kansas. 


FOR SALE, 


Philadelphia Drug Store, established fourteen years. 
Cash trave, excellent business stand, pays well; at 
junction of three great thoroughfares, and adjacent 
to two large railroad depots. Good paint and glass 
trade. Address, ‘*CARBON,” care Bickham & 
Huffman, 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee en a re 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


are 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


For Sale by W. E. ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Ful- 
ton Street, N. Y. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy 
sent free. See announcement on another page. 


COLOCNE FORMULA. 


I will pay $5.00 for a practical working formula 
for a good, lasting cologne, which will cost not over 
$6.00 a gallon to manufacture. Send sample to E. 
C. MOORE, 135 Archer Ave., Chicago. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Mead’s Infallible Pile Cure. 


Consisting of a powder for internal use and an 
ointment for external application, pronounced by 
all intelligent physicians, the only radical cure yet 
offered to the public. 

Price $1.00 per single package, or $8.00 per dozen. 
Special rates given for larger quantities. Can be 
had of the leading wholesale drug houses. 

MOORE & FINCH, Proprietors, 
338 Hudson St., N. Y. 


PEREA BROTHERS, 


No. 32 Broadway, New York, 
P. O. Box 2542, 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Imported Havana, Key West = Domestic 
CIGARS. 


We respectfully call the attention of the Druggists’ 
trade to our fine stock of Cigars. 
Imported, $70, $75, $80, $85, and upwards. 
Key West, $65, $70, $75, $80, “ 
Domestic, $30, $40, $50, $60, Me 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


| best of reference from present employer. 


WANTED, 
A situation by a young man, aged 18. One year’s 
experience. Good references. DRUGGIST, Box 
56, Monticello, Sull. Co., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a competent drug clerk, 344 years experience, 
West or 
South preferred. Address InuLAa, Poughkeepsie, 
py 


WANTED—A PARTNER 


with some capital in a wholesale and retail drug 
and manufacturing business. Address box 636, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
Eight years’ experience. Speaks English and Ger- 
man fluently. Best of references. Address NA- 
THAN ROSENWASSER, 46 Belmont S8t., Cleve- 
land, O. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


To take charge of a store by a qualified assistant, 
12 years experience. Address ‘‘CHEmicus,’’ 1109 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


DRUGGISTS’ 


Prescription clerk wants situation; nine years’ 
experience; disengaged Ist September; West or 
South preferred; Al reference. Address ‘* PILL- 
ROLLER,” Druee@ists’ CrrcuLaAR, 36 Beekman 
Street, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Situation in a drug store by a competent young man 
of tour years’ experience, who is a graduate of the 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, and can furpish unex- 
ceptionable reference. Address RHEUM, Drawer 
48, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED—SITUATION 


as prescription or general drug clerk, or at anything 
appertaining to drugs; seven years’ experience; 
would travel or work in any capacity; speaks Ger- 
man; best of reference as to character, ability, etc. 
Please address THYME, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a thorough pharmacist and graduate of the Phila- 
delphia College; 26 years of age, single; well 
recommended and capable of filling any responsible 
position; 8 years’ experience in German and English 
prescription business. Address L. WILKOFFER, 
145 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—A SITUATION 


In a drog store by a first-class German pharma- 
ceutist, who has been in the drug business 12 years, 
and has diplomas from Germany and this country. 
Understands the business in all its branches, and 
speaks both Englisn and German. Address 
M. L, W., care Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 


South or West preferred, by two first-class druggists, 
single, ages 25,have both attended Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, one a graduate. Experience 
8 and 10 years. A 1 references from last employers 
and others. Address A. & M., care of Coulter, 279 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A LONDON AGENT, 


With a good connection amongst Wholesale Drug- 
gists throughout Great Britain and Ireland, desires 
to act for an American firm as agent or consignee; 
has a good office and warehouse in a central position, 
and can furnish first-class references. Address Q 
238, care of Messrs, W. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon 
Street, London, England. 


WANTED 


A German clerk that can speak both languages; wel- 
recommended. Address J. W. SHAW, Carding- 
ton, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


WANTED, 


and good judgement can have steady employment, 
and if possessed of $1,000 to $3,000 can have interest 
(after acquaintance) in good paying legitimate job- 
bing trade. Address Box 40, Saratoga Springs, N.Y, 


WANTED, 

A drug store for cash in a live country town in 
Massachusetts. State particulars in detail. Address 
BUCHU, Somerville, Mass. 


RRS Ba a RR Tee Ri 
PHYSICIAN, LATELY GRADUATED, 
wishes to sell (or exchange for one in the country) 
his drug store. Value, $2,000. Address MEDICUS, 
644 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; or would be glad 
to hear of a good opening for a physician. 


EXCHANGE. 

A physician of Brooklyn, N. Y., having a fair 
practice, large house, and two lots (house and lots 
worth $6,000, mortgage, $3,000), desires to sell or will 
exchange for country place and practice, or country 
drug store. Will exchange for stock and fixtures of 
drug store. Address W. E. E., Office Drugaists’ 
CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


$9,000, no less. Elegant store, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. Prescription, retail, and jobbing 
sales, $20,000 a year. Terms, half cash, 

$5,500 cash. Handsome retail store, in large city 
near Philadelphia. Daily sales over $20, and in- 
creasing. 

$5,000. Philadelphia. Very desirable, wholesale 
and retail, centrally located. 

eae: German. No competition. Population, 
40,000. 

6,500, $3,500, $2,500, Chester Co., Pa. 

1,500, $1,200, Delaware Co., Pa. $3,500, Kentucky. 
$3,500, ‘Trenton, N. J. $2,000, Camden, N. J. 
Philadelphia Drug Stares, $600 to $14,000. 
$3,500, Platte Co., Mo., invoiced at $3,750. 
Address, W. M. DICKSON, Druggists’ Agent, 619 

Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Sole Agent for Druc- 
G@isTs’ CIRCULAR, etc. 
ge Drug Stores sold on commission. 


FOR SALE. 


Drug Store, well located, interior City of this 
State. For particulars apply to ALPHA, care of 
Druae@ists’ CrRCcULAR. 


$3,800 WILL BUY 


The best paying Drug Store in a Red Hot manufac- 
turing town of 20,000. Address ‘‘ BRET,” care of 
McClure & Co., Albany, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


A first-class drug store in Cleveland. Good reasons 
for selling. Address M. WYMAN & SON, corner 
Broadway and Perry St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Stock and fixtures. Located in Milford, Conn. 
Will be sold at a bargain in consequence of sickness 
of proprietor. Enquire of N. J. SPARKS, Hotel. 


FOR SALE. 


Two Drug Stores, one in the vicinity of, and the 
other in New York, doing a first-class business, and 
will be sold under very easy terms. Please address 
all applications to P. P. RAINER. 186 William St. 


WILL SELL. 


Dr. CULBERTSON, Oculist and Aurist, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., offers his residence, office, and business 
for sale; city about 16,000, and one of the best 
ju the State. Correspondence solicited. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Colorado. Well located. Neatly fitted up. Stock 
$4,500. Business established in same place since 
1872. Being a physician, wish to devote whole time 
to practice. For particulars, address J. L. PREN- 
TISS, Canon City, Colorado. 


FOR SALE, 
One of the best located drug stores in Louisville, 
Ky.; doing a good family and prescription business; 
best of reasons for selling. Those meaning busi- 
ness, address, ‘‘ PHARMACIST,” care of Lock Box 
34, Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE, IN MISSOURI, 


Our retail drug business, at cost of merchandise and 
fixtures. About $5,000 required—for cash only. No 
others need apply. Reason for selling, our patent 
medicines require all our attention. Address, 
PATENT MEDICINES, care Druaaists’ CrRcULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


One of the best paying Drug Stores in the State— 
belonging to the estate of the late Garland B. Shel- 
erre Haute. Will be sold part on time if 
Address H. B. JONES, Administrator, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


FOR SALE. 


The most attractive store in the State of New 
dersey; everything in fine condition and good work- 
ing order; stock, first-class; yearly sales, $10,000. 
Will inventory about $7,000. Good reasons given 
for selling. For a person meaning business this is 
arare chance. Address E. 8., care Druae@ist Cir- 
CULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
years); Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
lished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B. 8., office of Tos Druaatsts’ Circu- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-established drug store in Montgomery, Ala.;} 
first-rate location. Stock and fixtures, about $3,000; 
goods fresh, and well assorted; half cash, balance 
on easy terms,if well secured. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Address H. KENNEWORTH, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 

Refer to Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, New York, and 
Messrs. French, Richards & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to Bankers and Druggists, Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE, 


A good paying Drug Store in a Western town of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants, doing a business 
of nearly forty thousand dollars per annum; over 
thirty-five thousand of this retail. Invoice of stock, 
about twelve thousand dollars. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Terms, etc., can be learned by corre- 
spondence. Address, ‘‘ B,’’ care Drueeaists’ Circu- 
LAR, New York City. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances’ a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 to $10,000. 

A well established business m Elmira, N. Y., at 
inventory. Will bear investigation. 

I am instructed to dispose of, at inventory, one of 
the best paying stores in this State; sales $30,000; 
value, about $12,000. Easy terms. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 
GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


TRADE, 


q 


DHRU G 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SoL_n AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 

TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 

JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES,. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES, Gc. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO.,_ 


LATE fl 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested — 
Address P. 0. Bow 2580. 


KIDDER’S 
Saccharated Pepsin. 


FIRST in QUALITY, 
and LOW in PRICE. 


Every means attainable to perfect this prepara: 
tion has been used, and we can now offer an absolut 
guarantee that it is equal, if not superior to any 
pepsin now in use. 4 

Price, per ounce bottle....... -....35€. 

so pound (in Ib. bottle). 84 5 


ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS| 
DEPOT, 


KIDDER & LAIRD, | 
83 John Street, New York. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR 
BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


T y [ F R (Late TAFT & TYLER) | 
ke 


IMPORTERS) 
FINGH, 


54 Cedar Street, | 
NEW YORK. 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation’ 
Bay Rum —West India. if j 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmeen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—tTrieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, } 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. { 
Inquiry by mail or in person is cor: 
dially invited. 


———————— 


SoLp AT 


{ 


JOHN J. CROOKE, — 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, anc 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. | 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St, 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


The sediment in the beaker and the beaker are 
washed two or three times with small quantities of 


water, and the washings carefully decanted into the | 
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R. K. (Jacksonvlile, Oreqon).—OnkeGon PRE- 
SCR PIONS. 
been received. 


The two prescriptions forwarded have 
They are by no means unexception- 


filter. The beaker is then dried in an oven or on a 
sand bath, and the weight of the broken glass as- 
certained by difference, the weight of the beaker 


able, but they compare favorably with some to be 


met with on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
The medicines ordered in the second prescription are 


TOILET WATERS 


— 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


(NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
| salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 
| LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONE, and 
| SIR HENRY THOWPSON, and the entire 
| medical profession in England and Germany. 

DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.” 

DR. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 
“Certain, but gentle and painless; superior to 
any other bitter water.” 

DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“ The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
“The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 

| ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York, 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New 
“ Preferred to any other laxative.’’ 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 

APOoLLINARis Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Cunadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Well 


HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, “A delightful 
beverage.” 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. ‘Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 
DL. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 

ful and refreshing.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 
‘*Impregnated only wlth its own gas.” 

DR. E. R. PEASLEE. “ Useful and very 
agreeable.”’ 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N. OTIS, 
‘Healthful, and well suited for Dyspepsia, 
and cases of acute disease.” 

DR. JAMES KR. WOOD. ‘ Mildly antacid; 

agrees well with dyspeptics, and where there 

is a gouty diathesis.” 

FORDYCE BAKER, ‘By far the 
most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 
useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MARION Sills. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


York. 


Eng. 


DR. 


DR. “Not only a 


The word ‘ Apollinaris”’ is personal property of 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


Oo 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


In boxes of half dozen 
bottles, 


half pint 


Two bottles of each perfume, 


A salable assortment for druggists. 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


PHOSPHORUS IN PILL-MAssEs. 
To The Druggists’ Circular ; 
In your July number, in reference to the proper- 
way of dispensing the following prescription : 


Phosphorus..... Boe Hoe MG ae me 1 grain. 
Sulphate Of Quint, ey cen sql ssada=j<6 60 grains. 
HCL ELEY OUW1ICR ks aaa catenin aerate BO aan 
Powd. Cantharides........0... 0005 80...‘ 


Mix, and divide in 60 pills. 

You say that it is impossible to weigh out one 
grain of phosphorus, and incorporate it into the 
mass, and recommend the employment of some of 
the well-known phosphorus pill masses. You must 
allow me to differ from you in this respect. It is 
all very well to haye the pill mass made up and 
ready to dispense; but all these preparations are 
very apt to become rancid or spoiled by keeping, as 
the phosphorus is seldom prescribed. 

I find a good way is to mix all the other ingredients 
together, and to have them almost ready to roll out; 
then set them aside. Now weigh outa grain of phos- 
phorus. This can be easily done by putting the phos- 
phorus in an evaporating dish or wide mortar 
filled with water, and cutting off with a pair of scis- 
sors under the surface as large a piece as may seem 
necessary. Then dry the piece of phosphorus with 
a towel, and put it on the scale. Exact weight can 
easily be obtained. Place it then into a mortar, and 
pour afew drops of chloroform or bisulphide of 
carbon onit. Itis immediately dissolved, and by 
mixing this solution with the mass in the o‘her 
mortar a homogeneous mass is at once obtained, and 
easily made into pills by the ordinary manipulation. 
The chloroform or bisulphide of carbon is evapo- 
rated while the process of mixing and rolling is 
going on, leaving the phosphorus perfectly distrib - 
uted through the mass. I have found this the best, 
easiest and most accurate way of dispensing phos- 
phorus in small quantities. 

New York, July, 1877. GRADUATE, P. C, P. 

{Norn.—We must remark that in the article com- 
mented upon by our correspondent, the weighing of 
one grain of phosphorus was not said to be impos- 
sible, but impracticable. The experience of all 
those who have handled phosphorus is that the 
operation is both difficult and dangerous. The ex: 
pedient of dissolving the phosphorus in chloroform 
or bisulphide of carbon, has been more than once 
recommended by various pharmaceutical writers in 
the columns of the D. C.; in skilful hands it proba- 
bly works well without accident, but a ready made 
ph sphorus pill mass can be handled by any one 
with impunity. Such a mass, well made and pre- 
served in stoppered vials, keeps a long time without 
appreciable change. ] 

“ Selyp.”’ (Thomasville, Ga.).—(1.) BROKEN GLAss 
tN Quinta. When sulphate of quinia becomes, 
through the breaking of the bottle, mixed with par- 
ticles of glass, the best thing that can be done with 
it is probably to turn it into a titered solution, for 
which ample use will be found in dispensing pre- 
scriptions. Itis of comparatively little importance 
of what strength the solution is prepared, provided 
the proportion is accurately known. As you appear 
to desire full directions, let us make a hypothetical 
case. The broken bottle of quinia is placed ona 
sheet of paper, and all the large pieces of glass are 
picked out by hand as far as practicable; the crys- 
talline powder is then weighed, and its weight—say 
445 grains—is noted. The next thing is to dissolve 
the quinia; this is easily effected by mixing the salt 
in a tared beaker with, first, say, five ounces of 
water and, afterwards, just enough diluted sulphu- 
ric acid, cautiously added, to complete the solution. 
The liquor is allowed to rest a short time, to let the 
glass settle down, and poured on a filter, the filtrate 
being received in a graduate of appropriate size. 


being already known. Suppose 13 grains is the 
weight observed; it follows that the liquid contains 
432 grains of pure sulphate of quinia. To make 
from this a solution holding 8 grains to the fluid 
drachm, all that is necessary is to add on the filter 
enough water to make the liquor measure six ounces 
and six drachms. The solution will keep well, and 
may be used for all mixtures in which sulphate of 
quinia is prescribed and ordered to be dissolved 
with a sufficiency of acid. The operation may take 
about an hour, but that time will be more than re- 
gained when the solution is used in prescriptions. 
(2.) Rose WATER FROM THE OTTO was formerly 
directed to be made in the same manner as the cin- 
namon water now oflicinal, but the product cannot 
be compared for fragrancy with the water distilled 
from the leaves according to the process now 
adopted by the Pharmacopeia, (3.) The ELrxir 
PecrorRALe Reais DANA, or PECTORAL ELIXIR 
oF THE KinG or DENMARK, is an old preparation, 
for which the Danish Pharmacopoeia gives the follow- 
ing formula: 
Purified extract of licorice....2 parts in weight. 
Fennel water (aS os 
Anisated spirit of ammonia... 2 ‘S ‘ hi 
Dissolve the extract in the water, filter and add 
the spirit to the filtrate. Keep the mixture in a well- 
stoppered bottle. The ANISATED SPrIrit oF Am- 
MONIA is made as follows: 


1 part in weight. 
24 parts ‘‘ es 
Ammonia, sp. gr. 960....... bes me oe 
Dissolve the oil in the alcohol, add the ammonia, 
and mix well. (4.) The second ingredient ordered 
in the prescription submitted we believe to be 
Hutractum Marrubti—Extract of Horehound. 


W. M. W. (Utica, N. Y.).—IopipE oF Poras- 
stuM is INCOMPATIBLE with both QuUINIA AND 
CotcaticiA. The precipitate observed in the mix- 
ture is a substitution compound of the alkaloids 
with iodine. 


F. F. R. (St. Louis, Mo.).—The nature of the 
precipitate should be ascertained before attempting 
to find a suitable solvent. 


D. T. W. (Booneville, Mo.) writes that ina book 
called ‘‘ Arts of Beauty,’ written by Lola Montez, 
there is the following: 


FRECKLE LoTIoN. 


WieniCG; SOAP aires ctaisrgewe Selee-sersaiste 1 ounce. 
Lemon; Juices :de.<. A 2aeyanetdeaes 4 drachms. 
Oil of} almonds). isesOh aaah: 2 ie 
Deliquated oil of tartar....... ae ? 
Gilet shodiam 12,087 ast sa tea® vinx 3 drops. 


Mix. Our correspondent desires to know what is 
DELIQUATED OIL oF TARTAR, as he has in vain 
searched and inquired for it; in answer, we reply, 
that the name in question, although left out of 
most modern treatises on pharmacy and chemistry, 
is still used and well understuod by many both here 
andin Europe, It is a saturated solution of car- 
bonate of potassa, in old formularies directed to be 
prepared by exposing to the air, ina funnel, carbon- 
ate of potassa alias salt of tartar. The salt being 
deliquescent, gradually absorbs moisture, liquefies, 
and slowly runs down the funnel in the shape of 
a light-colored oily liquor. The name was, as you 
see, quite appropriate for a time when chemistry 
was but little understood. Owing to its uncertain 
strength, it is probably best to discard it altogether 
as a preparation, but formerly it was claimed that 
the mode of obtaining the oil eliminated many im- 
purities like sulphates, salts of lime, etc., which are 
not deliquescent. It was in fact a primitive process 
for purifying crude salt of tartar. 


J. V. R. (Richmond, Va.).—BismMuTH AND Hypo- 
SULPHITE OF Sopa. Our correspondent wishes to 
know why the following prescription, which at first 
is perfectly white, turns in a few hours yellow: 

Subnitrate of bismuth........ .. 40 grains 
Chlorate Of. POlAsSa.. v5... a csek uct 
Hyposulphite of soda........... 

Mix, and diyide into twelve powders. 

The change of color is, no doubt, caused by the 
action of the hyposulphite on the bismuth, forming 
sulphide of bismuth. It would not be surprising 
if, after some time, the powder were to become 
quite black, although the presence of chlorate of 
potassa may have the effect possibly of preventing 
the complete reaction Taken altogether, the pre- 
scription may be therapeutically efficient, but it 
cannot be said to be chemically, a happy compo- 
sition. 

O. S. F. (Winona, Minn.).—Cauamone is not a 
proper substitute for CARBONATE OF Z1NO in oint- 
merts. Calamine, probably owing t» its uncertain 
character, has been dismissed from the Pharma- 
copeias, and precipitated carbonate of zinc substi- 
tuted, This substance being officinal in U.S. P., 
doctors rightly expect druggists to keep it on hand, 
and dispense it when prescribed, 


PauL GAgeE’s Exvixtr and Denavut’s Prius, two 


French proprietary articles. 


R. H. V. (Bardstown, Ky.).—The Elixir of Cali- 
saya, made according to the formula proposed by 
Prof. Diehl, and adopted by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, is, it is true, somewhat com- 
plicated, but the product better represents the vir- 
tues of the bark, and retains its flavor, which to 
some persons is very grateful. A readier process is 
to dissolve the cinchona alkaloids in some simple 
elixir. The following, adopted by the Washington 
College of Pharmacy, will probably answer 
purpose; 


your 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA WITH THE ALKALOIDS. 


Sulphate of quinia............... %2 grains. 
Sulphate of cinchonia.......... o4) 
Sulphate of quinidia............ BO. 2 
Sulphate of cinchonidia....... . 12 

Hlixir of GFaD Pe -0.. seven cons 8 pints. 


Triturate the mixed sulphates with one pint of 
the elixir; pour the mixture into a glass flask, and 
heat in a water-bath until 
while still hot, add the remainder of the elixir. 
When cold, filter. Any of the simple elixirs de- 
scribed in former numbers of Tuk CIRCULAR may 


solution is effected; 


be used in place of the elixir of orange; this, accord- 
ing to the authority aboye cited, is to be made as 
follows: 

ELIXIR OF ORANGE. 


Spirit of orange (1-16) 4 fluid ounces. 


AlCOnOle cache ate ere 281 ** 
Simple syrupiyees.vi. 2s 
Water, of each............ 48 * bs 


OBRAIE]. Nears s 3 wis cena 4 fluid drachms. 
Mix, and clarify with-paper pulp. 


A PRESCRIPTION TO BE JuUDGED.—A. B. (Smith- 
port, Pa.) writes: The enclosed prescription was 
given toa married lady, about thirty years of age. 
The druggist made the pills, and delivered them. 
The lady took one, and came very near dying from 
nux vomica poison. The physician who wrote the 
prescription—a leading doctor, and the oldest in the 
county—says it is right and proper, and that if the 
mass had been well mixed, as it could have been, 
no danger would have resulted from the medicine, 
Ihave been a druggist ten years, and to me the 
affair has an ugly look. Is the prescription a proper 
one for any druggist to dispense ? 


THE PRESCRIPTION. 
Sulphate of quinia.............. 
Extract of nux vomica....... 
Reduced iron) <2 25 2:2... 6253 

Mix and divide into sixty pills. 
fore each meal. 

[Answer. The dose of the extract of nux yomica, 
as given by various authorities, is from one-third of 
a grain to one grain, and from one-half a grain to 
two grains, to be repeated three times aday. Ac- 
cording to the German Pharmacopeia, when a phy- 
sician prescribes more than five-sixths of a grain of 
the extract for one dose, he must add the exclama- 
tion point (!) to show that he means to order that 
quantity. Therefore, taking into consideration the 
fact that larger doses are needed here than in 
Europe, it may be said that one grain of extract of 
nux vomica, for an adult female, is a full dose, but 
by no means a dangerous one in ordinary cases. 
This answers the direct question in regard to the 
propriety of the prescription. The event proved 
that one of the pills was too much for the patient, 
but the sickness may have been due as well to an 
idiosyncrasy of the lady under treatment as to a 
faulty manipulation on the part of the druggist. 
It would be difficult, but perhaps not impossible, to 
say to which of the two causes the accident is to be 
attributed. An inquiry into the patient’s medical 
history might furnish a clew. 
amina'ion, might help to come to a conclusion. 
The strychnia could perhaps be estimated in several 
of them by Mayer’s test. Their weight, also, should 
be carefully examined. If the extract was unevenly 
mixed, so, of course, must have been the other in- 


2 drachms. 
. 1 drachm. 
. 2drachms. 


Dose, one be- 


The pills, also, on ex- 


gredients, and one of them, the reduced iron, being 
much denser than the others, a great unequality of 
weight in the pills—their size being alike—would be 
aprima facie evidence that something must have 
been wrong in the manipulation. Should the mat- 
ter be thought important enough to warrant the 
expense, a regular analysis by a competent chemist 
would soon settle the question. 
formation, what is the practical bearing of your 


But we ask for 1n- 


question, and what can be the value of our reply ? 
Are you the druggist in question, or is it a neigh- 
bor ? 

A. C. J. (New York).—Ick CREAM 
Smk are removed by the careful application of 
plain cold water, followed, if necessary, by benzine. 
If the color cannot stand water, the remedy lies in 
the hands of the dressmaker, 
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To DIstiINGuisH OLEOGMARGARINE FROM Burrer. | 


A Brooklyn correspondent has sent to us the fol- 
lowing, leaving it to be supposed that the process 
for detecting artificial from genuine butter is one 
devised by himself. It is, however, the method 
proposed by Prof, Lechartier, and to him alone be- 
longs whatever credit may be due for originating 
this procedure : 

Oleomargarine, when sold as butter or employed 
to adulterate it, can be easily detected by the follow- 
ing method : 

ist. Examine the butter under the microscope, 


and if it appears to be composed of ovoid granules | 
without crystals, itis fresh and genuine, and has | 


not been melted with lard or gre se to mix. 2d. 
Melt the butter in a porcelain evaporating dish; if 
pure, it turns at once to a clear oil, but if adulter- 


| eve continued rubbing in the mortar failed to sus- 
| pend it again. 


ated with oleomargarine, or butter containing it, it | 


will melt slowly at the same temperature, forming a 
whitish fluid. 


To MAKE A CLEAR MIXTURE OF SaLicyLic Acip.— 
A, G. L. (Jersey City) writes that he first experi- 
enced some difficulty in obtaining the following in 
the shape of a permanently clear solution : 
Salicylic acid. 2 drachms. 
Bicarbonate of soda 1 drachm. 
Glycerine, 
Water, (Of each ies. ....ccsseeee 1 ounce. 
Finally, he was successful in his manipulation, by 
dissolving the soda in one ounce of boiling water, 
adding the acid by portions, until the mixture be- 
came turbid, when the addition of the glycerine 
rendered the solution perfectly clear. Our corres- 
pondent communicates this information 
benefit of others who may have occasion to dis- 
pense siwilar preparations. 


A TROUBLESOME P RESCRIPTION.—G. A. H. (Mem- 
phis, Tenn.) writes as follows: The following 
was presented to me to be prepared: 

Sulphate of cinchonia.. ........ 1 drachm. 
Sulphate of magnesia........... 1 ounce. 
Solution of citrate of potassa... 1 ‘ 
Compound tinct. of cardamom. 1 “ 


I tried tomake a clear solution of the sulphate of 


cinchonia in the citrate of potassa hquor, but on | 


mixing the two solutions, a precipitate immediately 
formed, a very ugly-looking preparation being the 
result. 
of lemon, but with the same effect. Aromatic 
sulphuric acid and acetic acid were also tried with 
I find it impossible to make a clear 
solution; the cinchonia will precipitate. Please 
let me know, 1n the next number of THE Druaeists’ 


out success, 


CIRCULAR, your views of the prescription, as I can- | 


not see how the two sulphates can be incompatible. 

[Answer. When a precipitate unexpectedly forms 
in a mixture, the quickest way to find out the cause 
of the reaction, and thereby a suitable remedy, is 
to examine the sediment and to ascertain its na- 
ture. In the manipulation described by our corres- 
pondent, if we understand it correctly, the sulphate 
of magnesia was first dissolved in the water, and 
when the clear solution of sulphate of cinchonia in 
the potassic liquor was mixed with it a precipitate 
made its appearance, But it does not follow that 
the insoluble compound thus formed contained cin- 
chonia ; it might just as well have been some mag- 
nesian combina'ion, for the neutral citrate is liable 
enough to precipitate, especially in the presence of 
alcohol. By the way, no mention is made of the 
tincture of cardamom-—we presume it was added to 
the magnesia solution. An examination of the sed- 
iment would soon disclose its nature, but from all 
appearances we should incline to think it is more 
likely to consist of magnesia than cinchonia. The 
following simple experiment would also throw con- 
siderable light on the reaction. Dissolve the sul- 
phate of magnesia in two and a half ounces of the 
water, add to it the tincture of cardamom, and divide 
the mixture into two portions. To one of these add 
thirty grains of the cinchonia sulphate dissolved in 
half an ounce of acidulated water, and with the 
other mix half an ounce of the solution of citrate 
of po.assa. In all probability a precipitate will 
form in only one of the two mixtures, and that will 
indicate which of the two substances is the offend- 
ing body, incompatible with the other ingredients. 
Experiments of this kind are easily made, and are 
both interesting and instructive. Although, in the 
present instance, the cause of the reaction scarcely 
appears doubtful, we would like our correspondent, 
or other readers, to report the result of some inves- 
tigation like the above. 


C. H. (Toronto, Canada).—We know of no special 
treatise relating to the manufacture of Sopa WATER 
and GincER Berrs, but in the back numbers of 
Tue Drueeists’ CrrouLAr you can find nearly all 
the information necessary to enable you to success- 
fully compound that class of beverages. This 
month, we give in another place of Tur CIRCULAR, 
directions for working carbonic acid generators. 
Not long since, a complete list of soda water syrups 
was published, and receipts for ginger ales, ginger 
beers. and extracts for the same are to be found in 
several places in each annual yolume. 


As aremedy, the physician suggested syrup | 


for the | 


| of this month, that it is unnecessary to publish your 


| fluid extract. 


| equal parts—to disguise the bitterness of quinia. 


QUINIA AND FLutwp Extract oF LICORICE. 

In answer to the request of a correspondent in 
the July number of Taz CrrouLar, we have re- 
ceived several communications wiich may be suid 
to settle the point at issue. 7. Arcularius (St. 
Louis, Mo.) writes: *‘ My experience has been the | 
same as that of C. F. W., in regard to the mixture | 
of sulphate of quinia and fiuid extract of licorice. 
I had occasion to dispense the following prescrip- 
tion ; 

Sulphate of quinia............... 
Fluid extract of licorice 


1 drachm, 
2 ounces, 


‘The customer brought back the half empty bottle 
and asked me to “shake it up again.” The quinia 
had assumed the form of a soft pilular mass, and 


I prepared another half bottle of the 
mixture, but took syrup of licorice instead of the 
No acid had been used the first 
time.” 

A. J. Gardner & Co. (Grand Rapids, O.) think 
that the acid in the sulphate of quiniais the cause 
of ihe precipitation. They claim to have been the 
first to recommend the use of syrup of fluid extract 
of licorice—fluid extract, simple syrup, of each 


On experimenting they found the difliculty com- 
plained of, and now advise to add the quinia to the 
licorice at the moment when it is to be taken by the 
patient. 

J. W. Beidelman (Little Rock, Ark.) writes that 
after experimenting with sulphate of quinia and 
fluid extract of licorice of different makers, with 
and without aromatic sulphuric acid and diluted 
sulphuric acid, he has come to the conclu- 
sion that the mixture cannot be made per- 
manent; that the quinia will precipitate, and that 
if the quinia is powdered and rubbed with the fluid 
extract in a mortar, the sediment will, after twenty- 
four hours, become so hard that it is with great 
difficulty removed from the bottle. At his sugges- 
tion to a physician who is in the habit of prescrib- 
ing quinia in connection with licorice, our corres- 
pondent now dispenses the sulphate in powders, and 
lets the patient add the fluid extract when he takes 
the medicine. 

A. H. H. (Westminster, Md.).—To PREVENT 
LIME INORUSTATIONS IN BOILERS, a number of com- 
pounds are recommended, among which the one you 
mention, that is, catechu and bicarbonate of soda. 
Pure tannin is by some said to be, in spite of its 
price, still more economical than its more impure 
forms, as catechu, etc. We would advise you to 
consult a competent engineer, for of course the 
shape and nature of the boiler, the degree of hard- 
ness of the water, and other circumstances must be 
taken into consideration. 

C.F. W. (Greenfield, Mass.).—The inquiry con- 
tained in your letter of July 2d is so thoroughly 
answered in another part of the Notes and Queries 


communication. 


MortTIFIcaTion PowpER.—B. M. Ely (Newport, 
Pa.), in answer to a query proposed in the last 
number of THE Druaaists’ CrrouLAR, writes that 
for the last thirteen years he has prepared and sold 
the following : 


i: Powderéd ‘alumiys;.. tage sees kee 3 ounces. 
Flowerof sulphurs;.i; “ines... 5 2rakt 
Gunpowder fai 0c. sth. oretael tome mss 

Mix. Dose, 40 grains in vinegar, 

II. Powdered nitre........ setae Vers tee 2 ounces. 
Flower of Bulphur..30%2). 2.0. en. cen 1 ounce, 
Powdered ‘alum. : 2) 20.5.2 20 2 Ba ass 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful in vinegar. 
To this, we may add a third formula, communi 
cated by 2. (Harrisburg, Pa.). 


TH Gurnn0wdencocecietenns coos see 2 ounces. 
A Vem sais) xehra's aan eat en eer Tae 1 ounce. 
Mower of sulphur, s.t: nee ee : a 
Dalipetre: recess ethos sic eee 2 drachms. 


E. (Philadelphia).ErGoT IN ARMY SUPPLIES. 
The contractive effect of ergot on the capillaries 
has long been known, but it is only of late years 
that mach attention has been directed to its prop- 
erty of arresting hemorrhages, To this virtue must 
be attributed the considerable demand for the 
drug noticed during the Franco-Prussian war, and 
the comparatively large requisitions made in this 
country for the army. 


B. R. N. (Owenstown, Ky.).—Parona’s Process 
of administering hydrate of chloral. We do not 
know the processin question. As itis only alluded 
to in a much-traveled medical article that came 
here from Italy, via France and England, there is 
little hope of obtaining much precise information. 
Some of our readers. however, may be able to en- 
lighten us on the present as they have often done 
on past occasions, 

NV. C. (Pella, Iowa).—Your queries are too many 
and cover too much ground for us to attempt to 


answer them in the columns of Tur Drvuaaists’ 
CircuLAr. We have no space to publisha complete 


treatise on starch polishes, enamels, and other ar- 
ticles pertaining to the laundry business. 


L. O. (Syracuse, N, Y.).—A process for making 
Liquor AMMONIA ACETATIS, with water of ammo- 
nia in place of carbonate of ammonia, was recom- 


mended and described in Tue Druaeists’ Crrcv- | 


LAR of July, 1876, page 118. It simply consists in 
saturating the officinal dilute acetic acid with am- 
monia. This procedure has the advantage of ren- 
dering the exact point of saturation easier to ob- 
serve, but as ammonia made from gas liquors is 
more liable than its carbonate to contain tarry im- 
purities, the productis apt to be inferior both in 
smell and in purity. 


Z. W. (Grapevine, Texas).—t‘What gas is pro- 
duced by BURNING equal quantities by weight of 
SULPHUR and CHarcoat ?”’ If the combustion is 
performed in such a way as to afford an ample sup- 
ply of air, the resulting gases will be, we suppose, 
carbonic acid gas and sulphurous acid gas. A 
change of conditions would give different products; 
aun imperfect access of air, for instance, would 
cause carbonic oxide to form instead of carbonic 
acid, and even, owing to the superior affinity of 
sulphur for oxygen, the combustion of the charcoal 
might, under certain circumstances, be almost en- 
tirely prevented. 


D. T. (New York.).—‘* What should be dispensed 
when CarBoLic Acrp SoLurion is prescribed ?”” 

[AnswER. We believe this term is generally un- 
derstood to mean a one per cent. solution of the 
acid in pure water. There is also the officinal 
aqua acidi carbolici, which contains one drachm of 
carbolic acid to the pint, corresponding to1 part in 
128, butas in the liquor there is, besides the acid, 
nine drachms of glycerine, the preparation cannot 
exactly be called a plain solution of carbolic acid. 
In practice, we suppose, much would depend on the 
usage of the doctor, and his known habit in pre- 
scribing. ] 


J, M. T. (Philadelphia).—The way to Derecr 
SAND IN SucaR is so simple that it requires but 
little effort of imagination to hit upon it. All that 
is necessary is to dissolve the sugar in water, when 
the insoluble sand is left behind, and easily identi 
fied and weighed if necessary. 

H. W. H. (Boonville, Mo.).—SoxutTion or TEr- 
SULPHATE OF Iron. The officinal formula and di- 
rections, when carefully followed, always give a 
good preparation. The light yellow powder which 
you mention is probably an insoluble basic sulphate 
of iron, and its formation or presence due to either 
faulty manipulation, or the use of impure chemi- 
cals, such as too weak acids or sulphate of iron 
covered with a yellow efflorescence. If the precipi- 
tate is inconsiderable, the solution needs only filter- 
ing; but if the sediment is abundant, the iron 
liquor is only fit to be turned into sesquioxide of 
iron, for which many uses are found in pharmacy. 


J. F. Thorwarth (Saint Joseph, Mo.), in answer to 
a query made in the last number, proposes the fol- 
lowing formula: 


ComPpouND ELIxiIrR oF ASARUM. 


Canada snake root, bruised.......... 1 ounce. 
Pleurisy root, SS haters ssn 4 drachms. 
Juniper berries, Se et aetenisiae es ai tee st 
Aniseed, | en A ere 


Caraway seed, 
Diluted alcohol, simple syrup, of each sufticient. 


Macerate the drugs, during five days, in enough of 
the alcohol to cover them; then transfer to a per- 
colator, and percolate ten fluid ounces of tincture. 
To this add six fluid ounces of simple syrup, mix, 
and filter. The elixir is an aromatic, stimulant 
tonic with diuretic and diaphoretic properties, 


Ff. W. L. (Philadelphia.).—Tut Fuur Extract 
oF RHAMNUS FRANGULA may be prepared as fol- 
lows : 

Bark of rhamnus frangula.. 16 troy ounces. 

Diluted alcohol, sufficient. 

Reduce the bark to a moderately fine powder, 
moisten it with diluted alcohol, and after twelve 
hours, introduce it into a percolator, add of the 
same menstruum a sufficient quantity to obtain 
twelve fluid ounces of percolate and set this aside. 
Continue the addition of diluted alcohol until the 
drug is exhausted ; evaporate this second percolate 
to four fluid ounces, and mix it with the twelve 
ounces first obtained, so as to make one pint of 
fluid extract. The dose of the preparation is from 
one to two drachms for a child, for adults in propor- 
tion. It is a gentle aperient and mild cathartic, 
recommended in all circumstances in which it is de- 
sirable to move the bowels gently without occasion- 
ing local irritation or general disturbance. 


A. M. (Philadelphia).—(1.) The French Codex bas 
the following among the officinal preparations : 


Syrup or GuarAcum. 


Guaiacum shavings........, 12 troy ounces. 
Water, sufficient............ 
Supar.sosth. 4 lsh boise! Oink ss 


[; 
each time. Strain; evaporate the united liquors © 
down to twenty-four troy ounces, filter, add sy 
and make a syrup marking. waen boiling, 30° 
Baumé. 
(2.) The subjoined has been recommended by Dr, ji 
Puche, but it hardty seems to be likely to afford g _ 
satisfactory preparation. 
Fluid extract of cubeb............ 
Simple syrup .. 
Mix and evaporate to the consistency of ordinary 
syrup. The fluid extract in question is made by | 
exhausting powdered cubebs with 56 per cent. aleo- 
ho] in such a manner as to obtain one pound of fluid + 
extract for each pound of the drug treated. Such ; 
amenstruum of course leaves behind all the resin 
and most of the es-ential oil, two important: con- 
stituents of cubebs. Your other queries cannot be 
answered unless you can give more particulars, 


Medico (Osceola, Ark.).—FRicoriFic MLXTURES 
witHouT Ick. The following can be used for coo]. 
ing drinking water, and perhaps also for making 


ice. They have the advantage of containing no 
acid : 
1. Muriate of ammonia..... 5 parts by weight, 
Nitrate of potassa....... Be Asa ght Be 
Watertin. ce amieteee TES Stes “i 


This mixture causes the thermometer to sink 


and the thermometer wili sink to + 4°. | 


To make artificial ice for family use in places re 


probably the most convenient, as it requires no 
special apparatus, but simple implements that can 
be constructed aimost anywhere. All that is neces. 
sary is a strong box of oak or other hard wood, | 
fourteen inches long, three inches wide and six 
inches high; one or two tin boxes of the same 
shape, but smaller so as to leave room for the mix- 
ture, are provided to hold the water to be congealed. 
Each box is made to hold about three pints of 
water which can be turned into ice with three suc- 
ceeding charges of the following mixture : 

Sulphate of soda, not effloresced, in powder, 3 | 
pounds ; sulphuric acid, 41°, 4 pounds. } 
“The acid of the strength indicated is made by | 
cautiously mixing seven pounds of sulphuric acid | 
with five pints of water. The calculations are made f 
on the supposition that the water, chemicals and 
surroundings are at about 50°. In warm climates it 
is possible that more of the refrizerant mixture 
would be needed to obtain the desired result. 


Mass.) writes he has a bottle that has been in use 
for fifty years andis just as good now as it ever 
was. (2.) The shortest way to obtain the pamphlet 
in‘question is to write to the author himself. His 
address is given in a sufficiently explicit manner for 
a letter to reach him without difficulty. 

Essex (Danvers, Mass.).—(1.) Evrx1r or Eucatyr- 
TUs GLOBULUS may be prepared by exhausting 
two troy ounces of eucalyptus leaves, coarsely 
powdered, with enough of simple elixir to complete 
one pint of liquid. (2.) The Compounp ELIxrr oF 
EvcaLyptus may be obtained as follows: 


Eucalyptus leaves......... .. 2 troy ounces, 
Licorice root........ . 4drachms, 
Wild cherry bark:.. ........ Pek ee? 


Simple elixir, sufficient. 

Moisten the eucalyptus leaves and the licorice 
with diluted alcohol, and the wild cherry bark with 
cold water. After twelve hours, transfer the whole 
to a percolator and add enough simple elixir to 
make one pint of percolate. 


A. S. (Camden, N. J.).—To Fasten Prestie HAN- 
DLES, calcined plaster, or plaster of Paris has been 
recommended as being the most suitable material, 
not liable to soften by heat or to become brittle by 
cold. To apply it, the plaster is mixed with water 
so as to form a moderately thick paste which is 
poured into the aperture of the pestle; the handle 
is then pressed into it and held firmly down for @ 
few minutes, the excess of plaster which runs oyer 
being wiped off. In a few hours the plaster is hard, 
and the pestle can be used. 


U. W. B. (New York).—To conor Brass ‘ STEEL 


Dissolve the hyposulphite in 24 ounces of the 
water, and the plumbic acetate in the remainder, 
Mix the two solutions, and filter. Articles to be 
colored are placed into the mixture, and the whole 
is slowly heated to the boiling point of the liquid. 


Boil the guaiacum twice with 120 ounces of water Copper or brass objects become successively yellow- 


from -+- 50° to-+ 10° F. : 
If. Add to number I. 8 parts of sulphate of soda | 


II. Nitrate of ammonia...... ...... . 1 part. 1) 
Water cc. iss ae eee vi SpatantMare 1 party 
From + 50° to + 4°. A 
IV. Nitrate of ammonia......... ....... 1 part. 
Carbonate of soda.................. Theo | 
Water, 4...... eee... eee oo | 
From + 50° to — 7°. | 


mote from communications, Boutigny’s process is | 
| 
: 


STOPPERS OF CamPHOR WATER BorriEs.—(1,) | 
In reply to the remarks of a correspondent on their — 
supposed liability to crumble, M. £. 7. (Lowell, |) 


BLUE.”’ | 
Hyposulphite of soda ........... 4 ounces. 
See che. hte ba cleveseie ws Vbllehine « OTE 
1 ounce. 
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ish red, scarlet, deep blue, blueish white and finally | 


white with a tinge of rose. They are withdrawn 
from the bath when they have ucquired the de- 
sired color, washed in clear water, dried and, 
lastly. polished, The coloring is due to a deposit of 
sulphide of lead, and if the articles treated have, 
before the application of the mixture, been cleansed 
with acids or alkalies, the sulphide adheres so 
firmly that the surface can be finished with the 
polishing steel, acquiring thereby a beautiful lustre 
of meta/lic appearance. “ 


G. W. M. (Monroe, La.).—Korente’s HamBpura— 
TROPPFEN. An approximative formula was given 


in THe Drueeists’ CrrcuLar, April, 1876, page 79. 

7 S. (Philadelphia.).—BicARBONATE OF Porassa 
AND SESQUICHLORIDE OF InoN form, as every one 
knows, chloride of potassium, and carbonate and 
oxide of iron, with the evolution of carbonic acid 
gas. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS CORRESPONDENT.—Argentum 
(Detroit, Mich.) favors us with the following com- 
munication: ‘‘ We prize THE DruGGiIsTs™¢IRCULAR 
very much. Its monthly arrival is gladly welcomed. 
We have tried many of the formulas, and, not liking 
some Of them, have improved them. The Chunge- 
able Purple Color for show-bottles has been tried and 
did not suit at first, but time and sunlight have 
given to it the shade desired. The ink with which 
this letter is written is made from the receipt you 
furnished, and gives satisfaction. By the informa- 
tion obtained through Tur CrrcULaR we are now 
enabled to keep our leeches in good healthy condi- 
tion. I refer to the use of pieces of rusty iron. 
And so I might enumerate many more benefits, but 
enough has been said to show our appreciation, In 
fact, as opportunity offers, we give nearly all the 
receipts a trial. Among others was the diluted 
hydrobromic acid, which on being prepared proved 
asuccess,and I find that very few druggists here 
noticed it at all. If time and opportunity permit it, 
I may, should it prove acceptable, give the results 
of other experiments. We have looked in vain for 
a receipt for sticky fly paper; could you oblige us 
with one ? 

[Answer. Nothing would be more acceptable 
than reports on the actual working of the many 
formulas supplied in these columns. Owing to the 
extensive scope and almost endless variety of the 
subjects treated, to try experimentally every receipt 
given would necessitate a complete chemical labora- 
tory connected with a first-class drug store, and 
occupy the whole time of more than one competent 
person. This being, of course, out of the question, 
we are often compelled to trust to the best authori- 
ties we can find, and that alone requires a great 
deal of discrimination and no little practical ex- 
perience. That some of the receipts can be im- 
proved, admits of no doubt, and we always publish 
with pleasure the remarks and comments of our 
correspondents that may tend to useful changes. 
In regard to the Sticky FLty PaPErs, we answer 
that the mode of preparing them was described in 
THE DroGe@istTs’ CrrcuLAR, September, 1875, page 
161. They are made by spreading on strong paper 
amixture of glue and molasses dissolved in water, 
ora coat of factitious bird lime. The last is ob- 
tained by boiling linseed oil with a little resin until 
it forms a viscid, stringy paste when cold.] 

X. Y. Z. (Newark, N..J.).—(1.) The name of the 
work to which reference is made is, as well as we 
can remember, Flora Americana, by Michaux. {t 
is considered high authority, but it was published 
so long ago that we cannot give you either the name 
of the publisher or the price of the book. (2.) 
GLYCERINE AND SULPHURIC AcID combine to- 
gether to form a copulated acid called su/phoglyceric 
acid, which gives soluble salts with lime, baryta, 
and oxide of lead. Pure glycerine, according to 
the Pharmacopeia, ‘‘when mixed with twice its 
bulk of cold sulphuric acid, does not produce a 
brown color.” 


E. JT. M. (Columbus Grove, O.).— Xanvuium 
Spinosum is a plant that does not, it is now re- 
ported, cure hydrophobia. It was much vaunted 
a short time since, as a sure specific against the 
dread disease, but more recent trials have proved it 
to be inert. It is therefore useless to waste time on 
a defunct topic. The drug was noticed in THe 
Drueeists’ CrrcuLar, August, 1876, page 138. 


G. V. R. (Hempstead, Texas.) writes in relation 
to the following prescription already discussed in 
the June number, page 105. 


Sulphide of iron 1 drachm. 


MPACMEC OCIA Worenos si cip weido cs ould vcd Livy’ 
ANCE SEs) Li. cevhsei fe > velo sons obid 4 drachms. 
Cinnamon water......... ...... 8 ounces. 
Sulphate of quinia.............. 1 drachm. 
Citrate of potassa............... 2 drachms. 


He says he has repeatedly dispensed the same 
mixture minus the water, and found no difficulty in 
making an elegant preparation. His modus oper- 
@ndi is to first mix the acid and the ferrous sulphate, 
and as soon as this ceases to give off nitrous fumes, 
he gradually adds the quinia, triturating gently until 
itis alldissolyed. ‘then he adds four ounces of 
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the cinnamon water, and lastly, the citrate of po- | let the operation proceed until nothing more passes 


tassa dissolved in the four remaining ounces of the | 


aromatic water. The result, he says, has been satis- 
factory without an exception. As’ will readily be 
seen, the manipulation recommended by our corres- 
pondent is substantially the same as that proposed 
in the Noles and Queries of last June, with the ex- 
ception that we advised heat to be applied to ensure 
a complete oxidation of the ferrous salt. 


BiuE PowprEr.—“ Grey Beard.” (Americus, 
Ga.) writes: ‘‘Some seventeen years since, in the 
section of the country where I then lived, /y- 
drargyrum cum creta was almost invariably called 
for by the illiterate as ‘* Blue Powder,” and so dis- 
pensed. At that time the powdered blue pill mass 
was notinuse’’ [The information of our corres- 
pondent is undoubtedly correct, and we presume it 
is for the very reason that the doctor, in the pre- 
scription discussed last month, appended the re- 
mark inordering Blue Powder, that he wanted 
“ Blue Powder, not Gray Powder, as given in the 
Dispensatory.’’] 

Aristos.—TasTeLEess Tincture or Iron.—It 
probably makes no difference at what stage of the 
process the solution of iron is added to the citric 
acid. Theformula givenin Tar Druaaists’ Crrcu- 
LAR usually works well in practice, and we cannot 
understand why you failed in the manipulation. 


MORPHIA IN ONE-EIGHTH OF AN OUNCE VIALS.— 
W. A. M. (La Grange, Ky.) writes to give his 
testimony in favor of a New York house from 
which he is in the habit of buying his morphia, 
From different packages received in May, June and 
July, he took a 1g oz. vial, and found the following 
weights; ‘‘(1.) 61 grains; (2.) 63 grains; and (3.) 
533g grains.’’ This manufacturer, every one can see, 
gives more than full weight. Not having disclosed 
the name of the house complained of by several cor- 
respondents, we are compelled to remain equally 
silent in regard to the name of the firm eulogized 
by our reader from Kentucky. We hardly find tault 
with druggists for complaining of short weight—they 
pay full price for full weight, and should get it— 
only their reclamations ought to be addressed to the 
deliuquent manufacturers, not to Tar Drueeists’ 
CIRCULAR. 

J. EB. W. (Yurner, Til.).—Crystaus In TELE- 
GRAPH Barrerigs. Although the description of 
the battery is incomplete and somewhat incorrect, 
we believe the crystals there found consist of sul- 
phate of zinc more or less pure. The true nature 
and degree of purity of the salt can best be deter. 
mined by a chemical examination. To try to come 
to a conclusion from surrounding circumstances 
without seeing the substance itself, is a mere waste 
of time. 


R. T. (Valdosta, Ga.).—SPERMACETI AND SPERM 
O1 are obtained from cavities in the bones of the 
cranium of various species of the cachalot whale ; 
the fat is thrown into great filter-bags, the sperm 
oil passes through, and is subsequently purified by 
the addition of a small quantity of potash lye, 
which precipitates certain matters by neutralizing 
the acid that held them in solution. The solid 
which remains on the filter is next squeezed in bags, 
by means of a horizontal hydraulic press incased in 
steam, then digested with a weak potash lye in 
order to dissolve out any oil which may continue to 
adhere to it, washed with water, and finally melted 
in atub heated by steam, and allowed to cool in 
tin pans where it concretes into the well-known 
white, lamellar crystalline mass called spermaceti. 
The oil is used under the name of sperm oil for 
sewing machines and other delicate machinery, as 
it does not thicken by age or friction We are not 
acquainted with the quality of the sperm oils sold 
in the New York market, but we can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that any oil that thickens or 
becomes “gummy” on being used, is not pure 
sperm oil. That fact alone is prima facie evidence 
of adulteration, and a lubricant of that kind should 
be rejected without hesitation. Of a remedy or mude 
of purifying we know none; a drying oil may by 
some means be rendered more siccative, but there 
is no known way of depriving it of that property. 


H. 7. B. (Elkhart, Cal.) complains that he tried 
to prepare DiaLyzED Iron according to the process 
described in THE Druaaists’ CrrouLAR, but failed, 
and only obtained a brownish powder apparently 
consisting of sesquioxide of iron. From the in- 
complete description given of the manipulation, it 
is difficult to point out the cause of the failure. 
Our correspondent says he first made sesquioxide of 
iron from the Liguor Ferri Terchloridi of the Dis- 
pensatory, carefully washing it free from any sudphu- 
ric acid. There is, at the start, a contradictory 
statement that we cannot explain, since terchloride 
of iron made according to the Dispensatory con- 
tains no sulphuric acid. The only advice we can 
give our correspondent is to try the operation again, 
carefully observing all the directions given, as the 
process succeeds well in experienced hands. A 
point of some importance durimg the dialysis, is to 
use pure distilled water, to change it often, and to 


| nation called JAVELLE WATER. 


through the membrane; this alone will require 
from three to seven days, according to the size and 
nature of the diaphragm. 

F. 8S. (Ashgrove, Iil...—AN UNscienTIFIC PRE- 
SCRIPTION. When a large excess of ammonia is 
added toa liquid holding in solution tersulphate of 
iron, nitric acid, sulphate of quinia and nitrate of 
potassa, the results are (1.) a precipitate consisting 
of sesquioxide of iron and quinia alkaloid, and (2.) 
a liquid containing ammonia, sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of potassa, and a small 
quantity of quinia. What may have been the ob- 
ject of the genius who devised such a mixture, is 
more then we can tell. 


W. B. (New York.) will find in almost any com- 
plete medical treatise the description of everything 
concerning styes on the eyes. The topic scarcely 
comes within the scope of THe Drwuaeists’ Crrcv- 
LAR. 


L. T. (Philddelphia.).—_Syrup or CampuHor is 
recommended by some to be made by dissolving 
twenty-eight ounces of sugar in one pint of cam- 
phor water. The solution is best effected in a 
closed bottle, without the application of heat. 


E. (Zanesville, O.).—For most technical purposes, 
the solution of HypocHLoriITE oF Sopa can be 
substituted for the corresponding potassa combi- 
When prescrip- 
tions are concerned, of course the case is different. 

C.K. (Cincinnati, O.).—The following is said to 
be the formula : 

THOMPSON’s EYE WATER. 


Sulphate of copper... jes... . dss 10 grains. 
Sulphate of zinc..... ...... He 40S 
ROsey Wabetirenick ay gisiyd ocls,steitcheres 2 pints 


Tincture of saffron, 
Tincture of camphor, of each.... 4 drachms. 

Mix and filter. 

A. CG. W. (Washington, D. C.).—EXHAUSTING 
LicoRICE WITA ALKALINE WATER. Since you do 
us the honor of asking our opinion of your process 
for making the fluid extract of licorice, we answer 
that in our judgment you take too much liberty with 
an officinal preparation. To exhaust licorice with 
water containing of ammonia one-eighth of the 
weight of the root, may be allowable for preparing 
glycyrrhizin, but it scarcely appears proper for 
making a fluid extract recognized by the Pharma- 
copeia. Even admitting that the method proposed 
presents some advantage, the product cannot fail to 
be different from the known extract dispensed by 
druggists in general, and expected by physicians 
when prescribing. It is just to avoid such lack of 
uniformity that pharmacopeeias are made, and their 
directions complied with, either by general consent 
as here, or in pursuance of legal enactments as in 


European countries. 


P. R.S. (Thomasville, Ga.).—(1.) SMELLING SALTS 
are made from translucid carbonate of ammonia 
broken into small pieces and flavored with various 
perfumes such as oil of lemon, cloves, cassia and 
musk. (2.) We know of no treatise on the cultiva- 
tion of poppy. (3.) Two good receipts for making 
Castor Oin Pomape were given in THe Drue- 
Gists’ CrROULAR, July, 1876, page 145. (4.) Some 
of the back numbers of the London Chemist and 
Druggist of this year we understand to be out of 


print. 


J. K. T. (Carrollton, Ind.).—Buivue Lick mineral 
water is, we believe, a saline sulphurous water. 
Just now we cannot find an analysis of it; if 
any such exist, it can probably be procured by 
writing to the owners of the springs in Kentucky. 


H. B. (Chicago, Ill.).—Cactus GRANDIFLORA, 
Night Blooming Cereus, is a sedative and diuretic. 
Itis said to be especially useful in diseases of the 
heart, whether the affection be functional or or- 
yanic. It is recommended in palpitation, angina 
pectoris, cardiac neuralgia, rheumatism, valyular 
disease, etc. It appears to be contradicted in in- 
flammatory affections during their acute stages. A 
tincture is made by macerating four ounces of the 
fresh stems and flowers in a pint of alcohol, and 
filtering after a month. The dose given is from one 
to five drops three times a day. (2.) Drosera Ro- 
TUNDIFOLIA, Sundew, appears to exert a peculiar 
action upon the respiratory apparatus, and is said 
to be useful in pertussis, asthma, chronic bron- 
chitis and nervous or sympathetic cough. It was 
formerly credited with aphrodisiac properties. 


| The juice of the plant has been used as a local ap- 


plication for the cure of corns and warts. Two 
fluid drachms of the fluid extract added to four 
ounces of water—or wine, if indicated—give a 
preparation that may be administered in the dose of 
a teaspoonful every three or four hours. 

M. S. W. (Edina, Mo.),—AcztTatse or Leap 
cannot be mixed with Firurp Extract or Ereor 
without forming a precipitate. The same reaction 


occurs with nearly all vegetable preparations, but 
itd es not follow that the mixture is r ndered 
inert, for the lead generally combines with the 
gummy and coloring matters, without affecting the 
active principles. 
ceptions, as in the case of tannin for example, and 
others that can readily be imagined. 


To this, there are, of course, ex- 


J. A. S. (Toledo, 0.).—(1.) We cannot say by 
what process the COLORING PRINCIPLE OF VIOLETS 
AND BLUE FLAG Can be isolated in the pure state ; 
perhaps some of our readers will be able to supply 
the information. (2.) In the formula for Tinorune 
oF COLUMBO given in THE Druaersts’ CIRCULAR 
of last May, page 82, the quantity of glycerine is 
distinctly stated. The directions say ‘ glycerine, 
water, aa (of each), 5% fluid ounces. (3) The plant 
forwarded is not the Leonorus It has 
been received too late to be identified this month. 
(4.) SOLUTION or NitTratTe oF Iron. The test 
given by the Pharmacopceia that “it dves not afford 
a precipitate with ferrideyanide of iron’ is of 
course anerror. At first sight itis easy to see that 
ferridcyanide of potassxwm is meant. 


Cardiaca. 


B. (Freehold, N. J.).—CAMPHORATED Exrract 
oF GincER. In the absence of an authoritative 
formula, it might be made by dissolying one ounce 
of camphor in one pint of the extract. This pro- 
portion appears to be about the right one, consider- 
ing the dose and uses of the preparation. 


PrivaTE ForMuLS.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents re!ate to proprietary 
medicines or preparations for which there 1s no 
hope of obtaining a reliable formula. H. N. (Zot 
Springs, Ark.), C. D. £. O0.), Qub- 
scriber (Montreal, Canada), (Dresden, O.), 
#. Jr. (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


(Cincinnati, 


J. A. 


Q. (Franklyn, Pa.).—We confess a total want of 
faith in the mixtures sold for Forctne Hair ro 
GROw ON THE Face. The only thing they are good 
for is to sell; and such is probably the sole object 
for which they are manufactured. 


W. W. F. (Lynn, Mass.).—ANISrED CorRDIAL. 


3 drachms. 


5 drops. 


Deodorized alcohol... ......... 20 pints. 
BM plo “syrup crease elec 6, digi eee 
WV LO Leer me cin ene ated asco a6 


Mix and filter. 


P. (PHILLIPSBURG, N. J.).—To REMOVE COAL TAR 
FROM CAST IRON without the aid of heat, scarceiy 
appears to be an easy operation. Yet, with a little 
patience, it possibly might be done by rubbing the 
parts in question with a mixture of benzine and 
sand or powdered pumice stone. To help the 
work, it would be well to smear the tar with kero- 
sene, one or two hours before the rubbing above 
alluded to. 

PRESERVATION OF SYRUPS. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 

I notice many inquiries in your paper in regard 
to medicated syrups and their preservation, The 
plan [ have adopted with success is as follows: In 
the first place I always wash the bottle intended to 
receive the syrup perfectly clean, first with hot 
water, then with co.d. I then pourin an ounce or 
so of Hoffman’s Anodyne, shaking the bottle well, 
so that it will be distributed evenly over its inside 
surface; this I pour out and then, after adding to 
each pint of the syrup a fluidrachm of the anodyne 
(compound spirit of ether), I bottle it. My syrups 
(including that of ipecac) always keep sweet and 
clear. One mistake a great many druggists make 
is in not thoroughly cleansing the bottle, in which, 
by a close examination, will be discovered a quan- 
tity of a etic granules. No syrup will keep when 


mixed with these. 
J. W. L. 


Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Key West Catnip. 
To the Druggists’ Circular : 

In answer to a request for information, published 
in the July number of THE CircuLar, I would 
state that I was formerly a resident of Key West, 
Fla., for several years, and that the herb there 
commonly called Catnip is not the Nevela Cataria 
of the Pharmacopeias, as the inquirer correctly 
states. Itisa plant of the Nyctaginacee family, of 
which I know the following species: Doerhuvia 
erecta, L.; B. paniculata, Rich.; B. hirsuta, .Willd ; 
B. viscosa, Lagasa & Rodriguez; B. scandens, 
Choasy. In Cubait 1s called joston ; in Do- 
mingo, valerianela; in Porto Rico, turkey killer; 
and by Portuguese, valeriana patagona, All these 
species have a very strong odor of valerian, and the 
cats are very fond of it. Hence its name This 
plant has the same medical properties as the Nepela 
Cataria of the U.S. P. 

Joserpu E. Ramos, M. D, 
New York, July, 1877, 
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G. H. B. (Searsport, Me.).—The following has 
been recommended: 
Fuiavorine Exrract oF PINEe-APPLE. 
1 fluid ounce. 


1“ “ 
5 fluid ounces. 


Chloroform... 
Aldehyde 
Batyric ether... 5 ssn eons 


Butyrate of amyl.......... 20) 4 ** 
GV CRTIUG. tak « Yorsinn Acne Bin Ff “f 
AIGORG Feo aete teser eg Opecris:« 100‘ ve 

Mix together. Your other queries haye been 


answered within the last three months. 
Cal.).—ViNEGAR OF IpEcAc is 
sometimes made according to Johnson’s formula, as 
follows: 


X. (Sacramento, 


RDCOROE  staalyninisre's Lae <e'ate sree 214 ounces. 
A CERO ACIDIA (22s slice esas de 5 fluid ounces. 
WSter, 9.5 05, ciao iesle bs : 85), A ge 


It is as nearly as possible of the same strength as the 
wine of ipecac, and can therefore be used in like 
doses, 


H. 8S. G. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.) DEwEn’s CARMIN- 
ATIVE. 

Carbonate of magnesia........... 30 grains. 
Tincture of assafeetida. ........ 60 drops. 
BS oF OPIN digress austere Qe, ine 
ORE orks ve i ocee aris ATR peta 1 drachm. 
Distilled water.....--...:<. 1 ounce. 

Mix well. Dose, twenty-five drops to a child two 
to four weeks old, increasing the dose according 
to the age of the patient. (2.) A formula for mak- 
ing Syrup oF LactTo-PHOsPHATE OF LIME was 
published in Tae Drueeists’ CrrcuLAR, May, 1876, 
page 94. 


R. (Cleveland, O.).—We subjoin a few approved 
receipts. 
TooTHACHE Drops. 


I. Chloral hydrate 20 grains. 


CAMpROR ss. crise dehomaks en meas 15: as 
OHIOVOTOTINA ¢ sc, Hii eelek - cit sive Polk 30 minims. 
Tincture of aconite root.... 5 drops. 


Oil of clovesves. apis as sh 200s 
Tincture. of opium.............. 20 *“* 


TL, Sulphuric etherycosce sew saceeiast 7 fl. drachms. 
Chlqnoform veerecers ios tec ssineo eis q > 


Oil of cloves .. 2 7 


Camph OF its. ee tear tease eee tO Ol aCuIns. 


RU, Garpoliciacid: <0. sss ances. che 1 drachm. 
Hydrate of chloral.............. 2 drachms. 
Tincture of aconite............. 30 minims. 
Tincture of opfum,........:.. 4 drachms. 
Oil of peppermint 1 drachm. 


H. M. S. (Beaufort, S. C.).—HypDROBROMATE and 
BINYDROBROMATE OF QUINIA can be prepared by a 
simpler process than the one you mention. We al- 
lude to Mr. Bullock’s method, which is described 
in THe Drueaists’ CrrouLArR, March, 1876, page 
53. The processes there recommended would 
probably be considered too expensive and too waste- 
ful for manufacturing operations, but they are in- 
tended for the extemporaneous preparation of the 
salts by the physician or druggist, and are admira- 
bly adapted to that purpose. 


M. B. (Shreveport, La.).—GuLtF WeEeED, Sargas- 
sum Bacciferum, is the name of the Delaware sea- 
weed recommended for curing obesity. The nature, 
properties, etc., of the plant were described in THE 
Druaeists’ CrrcuLAR of September, 1876, page 
157. Itcan, no doubt, be obtained now from the 
New York dealers in botanic medicines whose 
names are to be found in our advertising columns; 
a short time since, one of them had in front of his 
door, besides other goods, ten or twelve large bags 
of the weed in first-rate condition. 

AN ERROR IN THE LATEST DISPENSATORY. 
To the Druggists’ Circular: 

I notice in the Fourteenth Edition of the United 
States Dispensatory that the fluid extract of ergot 
used in the preparation of Vinum Hrgote is directed 
to be used in a finely powdered state. In consider- 
eration of the apparent uselessness of this remark, 
do you not think that it might have been omitted 
in an edition in which ‘‘no care or labor has been 
spared to render equal in accuracy and in complete- 
ness to its predecessors” and in which “great 
pains have been taken to omit superfluous matter 
and to condense the text?” 


Freehold, N. J., July, 187%. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
W. M. Charles, La.) desires to know 
whether it is possible to procure an Icze MACHINE 
that would cost between $150 and $200, and yet be 


able to supply a town of about one thousand in- 
habitants. 


(Lake 


A. T. P. (Monument, Colorado) wishes to know 
how to make a “SHINING, GLossy, JET-BLACK 
Ink, black as it flows from the pen—such as is fre- 
quently used by ornamental penmen.”’ 


1. S. (Frankfort, Pa.) isin search of some infor- 


| “Trish SLATE.” 


mation in regard to the identity of an article called 
He has a small sample which has | 
the appearance of an earth, being slightly gritty | 
and of an earthy smell. The lady who called for | 
it, said that what she had, she brought from Ire- | 
land with her, and that all doctors and druggists 
there sold it, She would not tell our correspondent | 
for what purpose she used it; she oniy admitted 
taking it internally. Any useful information on 
the subject will be thankfully received. 


A. (Toledo, O.) asks for a formula for the Exrx- 
IR OF QuintA, IRoN AND BisMUTH. 


H, R. (Havana, N. Y.) desires to have a receipt 
for making an INK ERAsor that will not “ruff 
up’? the paper. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue Local Secretary, Mr. Henry J. Rose, 
informs us that the meeting will be held in 
the City Council Chamber, which the 
Mayor of Toronto has kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Local Committee. It is de- 
sired that suitable goods from the United 
States be sent for the exhibition of phar- 
maceutical objects, to be held at the same 
time. Application has been made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and his official 
reply states ‘‘that the law (section 2,505 R. 
8.) admits to free entry articles, the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the United States 
when returned in the same condition as ex- 
ported, and when their identity is estab- 
lished by proof prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” It is hoped that many 
will avail themselves of this provision, and 
exhibit goods of the above description, in 
addition to those which may be shown by our 
Canadian friends. Goods from the United 
States, for the above purpose, will enter 
Canada in bond. The Permanent Secretary 
expects soon to be in possession of the 
necessary details for facilitating the export- 
ation and re-importation of these goods, 
and will communicate them by circular to 
all who may desire to exhibit. It is de- 
sirable that application for space be made 
to the local Secretary, Mr. Henry J. Rose, 
Toronto, as early as possible before August 
15th. 

We are also informed that the Grand 
Trunk Railway will issue round-trip tickets 
from any station on their line to Toronto 
and return at one and one-third (114) fare. 
For many members Niagara Falls will be 
the natural place of rendezvous on Satur- 
day and Sunday preceding the meeting. 
Some members have expressed a desire to 
return by way of Montreal, Lake Cham- 
plain and Saratoga, others by way of Mon- 
treal and Boston. Those returning by way 
of Niagara can obtain tickets between that 
place and Toronto, by boat across Lake 
Ontario, at $3.00 for the round trip. 
Other arrangements are contemplated, and 
due notice will be given. Any suggestions 
in regard to the trip will be gladly received 
by the Secretary, who requests all candi 
dates for membership to mail their applica- 
tions to him or to the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at as early a date as 
possible. 

In addition to the information above 
given as to meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, we are informed 
that a large party will leave New York by 
the following route: 

Leave New York Friday, August 31st at 
9 A.M. by Erie Railway to Elmira; Satur- 
day morning will be spent at Watkins’ 
Glen, and leave at 1.25 P.M. by rail direct 
to Niagara Falls, arriving at 9 P.M., pass- 
ing through Canandaigua and Rochester. 
Sunday and Monday at Niagara Falls, 
leaving by rail for Lewiston and by steam- 
er for Toronto; or those who prefer may 
go by rail to Toronto. After the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, by steamer on Lake 
Ontario from Toronto, passing the Thou- 
sand Islands by daylight, and down the 
famous rapids of the St Lawrence, arriving 
at Montreal about sunset. From Montreal 
by rail to Baldwin, on Lake George (those 
who prefer may arrange to stop at Platts- 
burg, Au Sable Chasm, and steamer on 
Lake Champlain), and steamer on the Lake 
to Caldwell. From there by stage to Glen’s 
Falls, then by rail via Saratoga Springs 
to Albany, and either day or night boats to 
New York, or tickets will be good (with 
one dollar additional) by Hudson River 
Rail Road. 

This trip permits the party or individual 
to stop over at any point, and is good for 
thirty days. Specially reduced rates have 


been made for the party, and those of the 
members of the Association or their friends, 
who may desire to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, will please communicate with 
P. W. Bedford, 10 Gold St., or P. O. Box 


1.738, who will furnish all further informa- 
tion desired, and who has obtained the 
concessions for the travelling company. 
The above trip can be enjoyably made by 
spending a half a day at Watkins’ Glen, 
two days at Niagara, four days at Toronto, 
one day on the St. Lawrence, one day (Sab- 
bath) at Montreal, twelve hours en route 
from Montreal to Albany, and down the 
Hudson by night; arriving early Tuesday 
morning, Sept. 11th,in New York. Those 
who prefer it may prolong the trip at any 
place at their own pleasure. The same 
tickets good over the above route at any 
time leaving New York between August 
25th and Sept. 11th. They are not for sale 
at the offices, but will be issued specially 
at special rates, and all who wish may 
learn price, etc., by addressing P. W. 
Bedford, as above. 

The Rossin House, Toronto, is selected 
as the headquarters of the members of the 
A. P. A. during their stay. The rate will be 
$2.00 per day, being aspecial reduction, and 
it is expected that special reductions will 
be made at other hotels on the route indi- 
cated above. 


oo 
Pharmacopeeial Revision. 


MEMBERS of the A. P. A., and others in- 
terested in the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, who 
have any suggestions to make or informa- 
tion as to new remedies, new formule, any 
items of interest on this subject, will con- 
fer a favor by communicating the same to 
Prof. P. W. Bedford, P. O. Box 1,738, N. 
Y., or 10 Gold St., before August 15th. 

eee 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE summer course of lectures on Bot- 
any and Pharmacy has met with very fair 
success and good attendance. 

The College is about to procure two bal- 
ances for large and small weights, also com- 
plete sets of weights of all kinds used by 
pharmaceutists, all of which will be veri- 
fied by the U. 8. Coast Survey, and then 
will be placed in the College, so that any 
pharmaceutist may be able to have his 
weights examined and verified by a compe- 
tent person at a moderate compensation. 

The 48th annual course of Lectures be- 
gins September 24th, 1877. 

-0->-¢ 
Maryland College of Pharmacy. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the 
college was held on the 12th inst., and an 
election of officers was had which resulted 
in the re-election of the former incumbents, 
as follows: President, Joseph Roberts; 
Secretary, Edwin Eareckson; Treasurer, 
Wm. E. Thornton; to Board of Examiners, 
Louis Dohme; Delegates elected to repre- 
sent the College at the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 
September next, Louis Dohme, John F. 
Hancock, Edwin Eareckson, F. Hassen- 
camp, Joseph Roberts; Delegates to Con- 
ference of Teaching Colleges, Wm. Silver 
Thompson, J. Faris Moore, N. Hynson 
Jennings. 

The ‘‘ Propositions offered for considera- 
tion and discussion at the meeting of the 
Conference of Teaching Colleges,” etc., 
were thoroughly discussed by the college, 
and the delegates fully instructed on the 
various points. 

Epwin Earecxson, Secretary. 
Balimore, Md., July 13th, 1877. 


———0-¢e—____ 


Kentucky State Pharmaceutical Society. 


A MEETING of druggists from different 
parts of the State was held in Frankfort, Ky. 
July 11th, at Major Hall, for the purpose 
of organizing a State Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety. A temporary organization was ef- 
fected by the election of W. H. Averill, of 
that city, President; W. G. White, of Rich- 
mond, Secretary; and Peter Nodler, of 
Covington, Treasurer. About thirty phar- 
maceutists were enrolled as members of the 
organization, and much interest was mani- 
fested in the movement by those: present. 
Letters were read from a number of leading 
druggists in various sections of the State, 
heartily approving the object of the society. 
The attendance would have been much 
larger if the meeting had not been held at 
this particular time, when the druggists are 
unusually busy, and many who were anxi- 
ous to be present were detained at home. 
The movement is an important one, affect- 
ing in a more or less degree the whole peo- 
ple of Kentucky, and one which commends 
itself especially to the druggists of the State, 
all of whom are invited to become members 
of the society. A committee of five on per- 
manent organization, consisting of Messrs. 


Covington ; W. M. Stout, of Danville; W, 
T. Courtney, of Owensboro ; and W. M, 
Owen, of Shelbyville, was appointed to 
draft constitution and by-laws, to report at 
a meeting to be held in Covington in May 
next. 

——— 


Louisville College of Pharmacy, 


A PHARMACEUTICAL meeting was held at 
the College Hall, June 7, 1877. President 
Diehl was in the chair, having been rein- 
augurated at the request of a large number 
of the members. The meeting was well 
attended both by the members and other 
pharmaceutists of Louisville, an iffvita- 
tion having been extended to apothecaries 
generally to attend the regular meetings. 

G. E. Bell was nominated and unani-. 
mously elected registrar, 

The president read an interesting paper 
on spirit of nitrous ether, of the U. 8. 


the sp. gr. of the preparation, nor the per- 
centage of nitrous ether that it can possibly 


copeia. The availability of the British 
Pharmacopeeia process for determining the 
strength of this preparation is also dis- 
cussed in this paper, which is intended for 
publication. 

The attention of the meeting was called 


of the manufacturers of semi-propriet 
medicines in introducing their compoun 
to the notice of the medical profession, 
The subject was discussed by the members 
generally, and embraced the various prep- 


coated pills, also granular effervescent com- 
pounds, 


which could be medicated at the pleasure 
of the physician at the time of dispensing. 
The opinion prevailed that some steps are 
necessary to counteract the encroachments 


mulas was appointed, said committee to 
report from time to time to the pharma- 
ceutical meetings. Dr. VY. Davis, Profes- 
sor E. Scheffer, W. H. Garland, H. H. 
Radamaker, and G. E. Bell were appointed 
the said committee. No further business 
appearing, the meeting adjourned to meet 
on the first Thursday of July. 
G. E. BELL, Registrar. 
ee 


Signs of a Medical War in 
Cumberland. 


the lamb inhisstomach! This is skownin 
aset of resolutions the doctors of that town 
have thought it not inexpedient to adopt 
and publish, that they may be read and 
considered by the general public, and the 


They are as follows : 


leghany County, that it is the duty of the 
members of this society to withdraw their 
prescriptions from any druggist who puts 
up any nostrums, or who prescribes or ree- 
ommends any patent or other medicines for 
any class of cases, whether grave or triy- 
tal. 

Resolved, That all the physicians of Cum- 
berland, members of the society, shall 
pledge themselves to carry out in good 
faith, the spirit and intent of the above 
resolution, and every member violating | 
this pledge shall be expelled from this s0- 
ciety, and all professional intercourse and 
courtesy is hereby interdicted, under a like | 
penalty. 

Resolwed, That notice of the foregaie 
resolutions be given tothe apothecaries and — 
druggists of the city; that the resolutions | 
shall take effect on and from August 1, 
1877. | 


According to these resolutions of the 
grand seigniors who would dictate both to 
the apothecaries and their customers, drug - 
stores ought to be purged, by the first of | 
August, of all patent medicines and nos- 
trums; the only thing after that date | 
allowed for druggists to deal in, will be 
what may be duly prescribed by medical — 


dignitaries. We do not believe this sort | 
of bull-dozing will work well, either in- 
that neighborhood or, indeed, in any other. | 
It is too dictatorial to be quietly toler- 


J. J. Frost, of Lexington; Peter Nodler, of | 


humble apothecaries who may be interested. 


Resolved, By the Medical Society of Al | 


P., from which it appears that neither | 


contain, are correctly stated in the Pharma. | 


to the burden imposed on the pharmaceu- ~ 
tists of Louisville by the continued activity | 


arations of malt, sugar-coated and gelatine. | 


Regarding the latter, it was suggested | 
by the president that it might be desirable 
to prepare a simple effervescent powder | 


os 


made by the manufacturers upon the legi- © 
timate sphere of the pharmaceutist; and | 
with this in view, on motion of Dr. V._ 
Davis, a committee upon unofficial for-~ 


Tue lion and the lamb are not yet ready | 
to lie down together in Cumberland, in the / 
State of Maryland, unless the lion has got | 


August, 1877.] 
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_ated by people who believe in all sorts of 
| free trade that is not immoral nor illegal. 
| Such airs sre not put on now for the first 
time ; but we have never known of any— 
even of the milder type, that papiaed ad: 
This attempted coercion in professional 
business is much to be regretted. It can 
produce only ill-feelings and a state of dis- 


cord, where it were far better for all parties 


that there should be harmony. ‘The fate 
of the resolutions will, certainly, be de- 
feat. Medical practitioners themselves 
will disagree upon their propriety; and 
then, of course, will come secession from 
the medical society, bickerings, and at- 
tempts at conciliating apothecaries and 
the public. Those physicians who are the 
first to disavow the proceedings will be 
the first to make good terms for themselves; 
those who are last will, we fear, experience 


_ disappointment and chagrin. 


——-— 0-9. 


Dose and Price Labels; by C. L. Loch- 
man, 


Mr. Locuman is well known to many of 
the readers of the DruGeisrs’ CIRCULAR as 
the translator of the German Pharmaco- 
peeia, and in this has accomplished a most 
convenient work. 

He has now prepared and published a 
most excellent ‘‘ Label Book,” a collection 
of nearly 800 labels, designed specially to 
convey at once the main points of interest 
relating to the articles contained in the 
bottle or package so labeled. First is given 
the officinal name, then the various ordi- 
nary names in use, the dose, and a space be- 
low for cost and also the selling price in 
various quantities. : 

Those drugs or materials which are dan- 
gerous are indicated by a heavier border 
and caution mark, and many of the labels 
have special information of value to both 
the dispenser and his assistants. To jun- 
iors in the business it is a very valuable de- 
vice, conveying just such information as 
is wanted, and just when it is wanted. 

We heartily commend it to the trade, 
and trust it will meet with a large sale. 

ee 
Dispensing Regulations. 

1. ATTENTION insures accuracy. 

2. Do not converse while compounding. 

8. A prescription is to be read by two 
persons when possible. 

4. Do not guess at anything. 

5. A prescription containing poison, must 


' be compounded by two persons. 


6. Read and compound one prescription 
at a time. 

7. Each articie on the prescription is to 
checked as compounded. 

8 Return each medicine to its place at 
once, and notice its name as you do so. 

9. Write the patient’s name on the label; 
also, the number of the prescription. 

10. Label a medicine containing poison, 
**PoIsON.” 

11. A medicine for external ‘use, label 
* EXTERNAL.” 

12. One that needs shaking before using, 
label ‘‘ SHAKE IT.” 

13. When there is more than one medi- 
cine for the same person, inclose them in 
one package. 

14. Read the prescription again before 
the medicine is delivered. L. Lyon. 

Conneaut, Ohio. 

a 0-00 


General German Patent Law. 


[We have received the following from 
Mr. G. F. Redfern, patent agent, 4 South 
street, Finsbury. ] 

On July Ist the new law for granting 
patents to cover the whole German Empire 
went into operation, and its importance to 
inventors is so evident as to scarcely need 
comment, although perhaps it may not be 
known generally that before that date no 
less than 21 separate patents were required 
to cover the different States which are now 
included by an imperial patent. 

Under the new law patents are granted 
for 15 years, and are kept in force by the 
payment of annuities increasing yearly, 
and all novel inventions are patentable ex- 
cept such as are contrary to law or to 
manners or morals ; or those which relate 
to articles of food, medicine and chemical 


products, although processes for making | 


these articles can be patented. An inven- 
tion is not considered new if at the time of 
the application for a patent it shall have 
been described in any of the public journals 
of the empire, or if the invention shall 
have been made use of in Germany. The 
first applicant will be entitled to a patent. 
Three months’ delay is allowed for the pay- 
ment of the annuities, and the invention is 


to be worked within three years from the 
date of the patent, but proof of such work- 
ing is only required in case a patent is op- 
posed. Applications for patents are pub- | 
lished, and oppositions may be entered. 
Patents of additions for improvement on | 
former patents are granted at a small cost. | 
Infringements are punished by fine or im- 
prisonment. Existing German patents re- 
main in force for the terms for which they 
have been granted, but cannot be pro- 
longed. They may, however, be exchanged 
for imperial patents, provided the inven- 
tion shall on examination prove to havey 
been novel when the original grants were 
made. The population of the German 
Empire is 42,762,920 inhabitants. —Chemist 
and Druggtst. 


oo 


Book Notices. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. BULLETIN OF THE 
Bussey INSTITUTION, JAMAICA PLAIN 
(Boston). Vol. Il.—Part II., 1877. 
This unpretentious but valuable publica- 

tion contains this time seven original pa- 

pers on subjects pertaining to agriculture. 

Six of these are contributed by F. H. 

SroreR, professor of agricultural chemistry, 

and one by W. G. Farlow, assistant profes- 

sor of botany in Harvard University. All 
of them show profound study, and cannot 
fail to be useful and instructive to both the 
scientist and the practical farmer. Mr. 
Failow’s paper treats of some common 
diseases caused by fungi, and is illustrated 
with a plate. The composition of various 
plants and weeds, American fodder 
rations, with hints for their improvements, 
and observations on the comparative value 
of pit-sand and of coal ashes for growing 
buckwheat, are the topics discussed in Mr. 
Storer’s articles. 


Haur-YEARLY COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
Science. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M. D., and C. OC. VANDERBECK, M. D., 
Ph.D. Part XX., July, 1877. Second 
Series, No. 8. Terms of subscription: 


Per annum, in advance, $2.50. Single 
numbers, $2.00. Philadelphia: Medical 


Publication Office, 115 8. Seventh Street. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Sciences. Edited by Isaac Hays, A.M., 
M.D., and T. Mints Hays, A.M., M.D. 
No. 147, New Series. July, 1877. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Price five dollars a 
year. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 


Ninto ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN Hospirat in the City of New 
York, for the year 1877. With the 
charter, constitution, by-laws, etc. 

It is gratifying to learn that this excellent 
institution is in a most prosperous condition, 
although its resources are taxed to the ut- 
most : the hospital has accommodation for 
seventy-eight patients, and on several oc- 
casions the number of patients in the 
hospital has exceeded eighty, and since 
May 1, 1876, the daily average has been 
seventy-six. During the year ending March 
1, 1877, the whole number of patients treated 
has been 648, with a death percentage of 
65g, the lowest, we believe, since the found- | 
ation of the hospital. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEprIcaL SOCIETY OF 
THE County or Kines. Vol. II., No. 5. 
Whole No. 17. Issued monthly. $1.50 
per annum. Single No. 15 cents. July, 
1877. Conducted by the council. 

The Proceedings present every month to 
the reader a number of original articles 
contributed by members of the Society. 
For the first time a table of contents is ap- 
pended to the publication. The Editor 
thanks the medical and pharmaceutical 
journals which exchange with the Proceed- 
ings for the credit invariably given for the 
quotations made from its columns, Deran. 
spite of the clumsy handle which it seems 
necessary for us to wear. It certainly is 
not easy to give it in full or abbreviate it 
intelligibly.” He therefore suggests that 
the acknowledgment be made by the words 
‘“* Proceedings,’ Brooklyn. 

SauroyLic Acm IN THE HOUSEHOLD AND 
~HE INDustRies. A small pamphlet de- 
scribing the various uses of the chemical, 
and the methods of applying it. Pub- 
lished by the United States Salicylic Acid 
Works. W. Zinsser & Co., New York, 

Science Opserver. Vol. I., No. 1. Edited 
and published by the Boston Amateur 
Scientitic Society. Twenty-five cents per 
annum. 

Each number contains about as much 
reading matter as one page of THe Drua- 
aists’ Crrcutar. The name of the society 
which edits and publishes it is oddly enough 


abbreviated thus; B.A.8.8, 


MramMrt Mepican CoLugGe or CINCINNATI. 
Eighteenth annual announcement. Ses- 
sion of 1877-8. 

The last graduating class numbered thirty- 
five members. 


Tue Association oF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
CoLLEeGEs. History of its organization, 
its constitution, by-laws, articles of con- 
federation, and list of members. Detroit, 
1877. 

History oF A CASE or RECURRING SAR- 
coMATOUS TUMOR OF THE ORBIT IN A 
CuILp, extirpated for the third time, and 
ultimately causing the death of the pa- 
tient, with illustrations. By Thomas 
Hays, M.D., of Philadelphia. Reprinted 
from the Report of the Fifth International 
Ophthalmological Congress, held in New 
York, September, 1876. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1877. 


REPoRT ON DERMATOLOGY. Syphilis, scar- 
latina, measles, variola, and varicella. 
By Lunsford P. Yandell, Jr., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the University of Louisville. 
Read before the Kentucky State Medical 
Society, and reprinted from 7Z'he American 
Practitioner for June, 1877. 


Repuy To Dr. J. MARION Sims’ PAMPHLET, 
entitled the Woman’s Hospital in 1874. 
By his former colleagues, Drs. E. R. 
Peaslee, T. A.Emmet, and T. G. Thomas. 
24 pages. 


TABLES FOR SYSTEMATIC QUALITATIVE 
CurpmicaAL ANALysIs. By Jonn H. 


SnivELy, Pur. D., Professor in the Ten 
nessee College of Pharmacy. Nashville: 
C. W. Smith. 1876. 

This little volume has been received too 
late to be this month more than cursorily 
noticed. As its title implies, it is composed 
of anumber of tables; these are followed 
by explanatory notes calling the attention 
of the reader to various points that are pre- 
sented in the tables. The work is intended 
for beginners : from all appearances it will 
meet with deserved success. The tables 
will be sent by mail, postage free, to any 
address, on receipt of one dollar. 

did 


Jams. 


In making jams the fruit should be care- 
fully cleaned and thoroughly bruised, as 
mashing it before cooking prevents it from 
becoming hard. Boil 15 or 20 minutes be- 
fore adding the sugar, as the flavor of the 
fruit is thus better preserved (usually al- 
lowing three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
toa pound of fruit), and then boil half an 
hour longer. Jams require almost constant 
stirring, and every housekeeper should be 
provided with a small paddle with handle 
at right angles with the blade (similar to an 
apple.butter ‘‘stirrer,” only smaller), to be 
used in making jamsand marmalades. To 
tell when any jam or marmalade is sufli- 
ciently cooked, take out some of it on a 
plate and let it cool. If no juice or mois- 
ture gathers about it, and it looks dry and 
glistening, it is done thoroughly. Put up 
in glass or small stone jars, and seal or se- 
cure like jellies. Keep jellies and jams in 
a cool, dark, and dry place. 


Gooseberry Jam.—Stew the berries in a 
little water, press through a coarse sieve, 
and return to the kettle; add three-fourths 
of a pound of sugar to each pound of the 
pulped gooseberry; boil three-quarters of 
hour, stirring constantly; pour in jars or 
bowls, and cover as directed for currant 
jams. 

Grape or Plum Jams.—Stew in a little 
water, and press the fruit through a colan- 
der or coarse sieve, adding a little water to 
plums to get all the pulp through. Add 
sugar, and finish as other jams. 


Raspberry Jam.--Make by itself, or, bet- 
ter, combined with currants in the propor- 
tion of one-third currants to two-thirds 
raspberries; mash the fruit well, and pro- 
ceed as in currant jam. Make blackberry 
jam like raspberry, except that it should 
not be mixed with currants. Strawberry 
jam is made exactly like blackberry. 


Currant Jam.-—Pick from stems and wash 
thoroughly with the hands, put in a pre- 
serving kettle, and boil 18 or 20 minutes, 
stirring often, and skimming off any scum 
that may arise; then add sugar in the pro- 
portion of three-fourths pound of sugar to 
one pound fruit, or, by measure, one coffee 


cup of sugar to one pint mashed fruit ; | 


boil 30 minutes longer, stirring almost con- 
stantly. When done pour in small glasses 
or jars, and either sea! or secure, like jelly, 


by first pressing paper cut to fit the glasses | 


down close on the fruit, and then larger 


papers brushed on the inside with white 
of eggs, with the edges turned down over 
| the outside of the glass. 


Currant Jelly.—Mash the currants with 
| the hand; put them on the fire and bring 
\to a scald; strain out the juice and meas- 
| ure it; place over the fire and boil three 
minutes; have granulated sugar, previously 
heated in the oven, and add a pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice; bring the jelly to 
a boil once more, and immediately remove, 
pour into glass jars or tumblers; when 
cold, lay brandy paper on each, and paste 
| over tightly brown paper. 

e+e 


Shaving Soap. 


To obtain a good soap for shaving is by 
no means always easy. The great de- 
sideratum is to have a soap that makes 
readily a rich lather which is slow to dry, 
and that does not require the ceremony of 
calling for hot water. The most convenient 
for use are in the shape of paste, so that 
alittle may be taken on the finger and 
rubbed over the beard; then the brush 
finishes the process of preparation for the 
razor. If we take the following ingredients 
and compound them an excellent soap is 
produced, that leaves nothing further in this 


respect to be desired. Take 
VILLE BOB Dic ier cuctptest 2-4 oko telesy tials 4 07 
SIDELINAGCEE soc sins ene topear eee ats 1g « 
OUIVICT OL a atete cretainieuieierisistacpase.e ciaks ye 


Melt them together, and stir until nearly 


cold. Scent with such oils as may be most 
agreeable. Another soap may be made by 
taking 


White wax, ) 
Spermaceti, + 
Almond oil. \ 


4 


of each, + oz. 


Melt, and before cooling, rub in two 
cakes of Windsor soap, which have pre- 
viously been reduced to a paste with a 
small quantity of rose water. This last, 
probably, is not unlike a superior shaving 
soap that has long been in use, and is known 
as ‘‘ Rypophagon” soap—a first-rate thing 
with a very wonderful name. 

eee 


To Draw and Paint Magic Lantern 
Slides. 


Tuery are first prepared by having them 
cut the right size in width and about ten 
inches in length (they can be bought for a 
small sum at any glass warehouse); clean 
them, then lay your picture on a pad of 
blotting-paper, and place your glass over it; 
the blotting paper will serve as a bed, and 
the glass will keep the picture in its place 
ready for tracing the outline, which is 
done with a camel’s hair paint brush, using 
ivory black, ground up in the best drying 
oil, made thin with alittle spirits of turpen- 
tine. The best outlines are funny men and 
women, animals, birds, and grotesque fig- 
ures, sheets of characters, clowns, harle- 
quins, ete. When done in outline with the 
black, they are filled in with the transpar- 
ent colors, mixed up as the black; only use 
carmine, gamboge, Prussian blue (the more 
brilliant the colors, the better effect they 
produce), the above being for red, crimson 
yellow, and blue. To form other trans- 
parent colors, mix carmine and Prussian 
blue for purple, and lavender, gamboge, and 
Prussian blue for all the shades of green, 
using for light green more gamboge. Car- 
mine and gamboge make a fine orange color, 
and for brown shades mix a little ivory 
black with carmine or lake, with a little 
gamboge to temper it. Many other tints 
are made by mixing the primitive colors 
first named—red, blue, and yellow—by us- 
ing less of one color with another; and if 
at any time the colors are too thick, thin 
with turpentine; it works more easily when 
not too thick and is more transparent. 

When all the colors are finished, mix a 
nice thin black, and fill in carefully all the 
ground of the glass round the edges of the 
figures with the black, leaving no part of 
the glass slide plain. These slides should 
be made very well; and to take better care 
of them, have them put in small wooden 
frames, with a tongue at one end to move 
them in the lantern without the finger 
touching the glass part. Many beautiful 
designs can be copied from a kaleidoscope, 
which, when copied and painted on slides, 
are very beautiful, and show the colors to 
advantage. Drawing and painting slides 
is an instructive amusement, and worthy 
the attention of all persons connected with 
| youth, as it gives them original ideas for 
combining colors, and thus can be brought 
into use for many pretty designs in a pleas- 
‘ing manner,—Seventijic American, 
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The Climatic Influence of Vegetation. 


In the August number of the Popular | 


Science Monthly is an article by F. M. Os- 


wald, M. D., on the value of forests, highly | 


interesting for its facts, and suggestive to 
the Government and people of the United 


States, of the good policy and paramount | 


duty of planting trees wherever the coun- 
try has been already denuded by the axe or 
by fires of its arboreal vegetation. 


extracts only are presented. The argu- 


A few | 


ment, ‘7 eatenso, is too long for publication | 


in the CrrcuLAR. 


Prince de Ligne, countryman and con- 
temporary of Maria Theresa, wrote an es- 
say ‘On the Location of the Earthly Par- 
adise,” and, after some reflections on the 
hygienic influence of different climates, 
calls attention to the fact that ‘ paradise- 
traditions, in locating the garden of Eden, 
differ only in regard to longitude, but not 
to latitude. The latitude keeps always 
near the svow-boundary, a line just south 
of the regions where snow may fall, but 
will not stay on the ground. It passes 
through Thibet, Cashmere, Northern Per- 
sia, and Asia Minor, and reaches the merid- 
ian of Europe near the centre of the Med- 
iterranean.”” The nations that ‘‘ celebra- 
ted life as a festival” have lived along 
this line, and we may doubt if in the most 
favored regions of the New World human 
industry, with all the aids of modern 
science, will ever reunite the opportunities 
of happiness which Nature once lavished 
on lands that now entail only misery on 
their cultivators. All over Spain and Por- 
tugal, Southern Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Persia, and Western Afehan- 
istian, and throughout Northern Africa. 
from Morocco to the valley of the Nile, 
the aridity of the soil makes the struggle 
for existence so hard that to the vast ma- 
jority of the inhabitants life from a bless- 
ing has been converted into a curse. 


Southern Spain, from Gibraltar to the 
head-waters of the Tagus, maintains now 
only about one-tenth of its former popula- 
tion, Greece about one-twentieth. As late 
as A. D. 670. a good while after the rise of 
the Mohammedan power, the country now 
known as Tripoli, and distinct from the 
Sahara only through the elevation of its 
mountains, was the seat of eighty-five 
Christian bishops, and had a population of 
6.000,000, of which number three-quarters 
of one per cent. are now left! The cli- 
mate which, according to authentic de- 
scription, must once have resembled that 
of our Southern Alleghanies, is now so 
nearly intolerable that even the inhuman- 
ity of an African despot forbears to exact 
open-air labor from 9 A. M. to 5 p.m. 
Steamboats that pass near the Tripolitan 
coast in summer, on their way from Genoa 
to Cairo, have to keep up a continual 
shower of artificial rain to save their deck- 
hands from being overcome by the furnace. 
air that breathes from the barren hills of 
the opposite coast. The rivers of some of 
these countries have shrtink to the size of 
their former tributaries, and from Gibral- 
tar to Samarcand the annual rainfall has 
decreased till failure of crops has become 
a chronic complaint. 

And all this change is due to the insane 
destruction of forests. The great Caucas- 
ian sylvania that once adorned the birth- 
land of the white race from the Western 
Pyrenees to the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
has disappeared; of the forest-area of Italy 
and Spain, in the days of the elder Pliny, 
about two acres in a hundred are left; in 
Greece, hardly one. 

Much more unaccountable seems our 
own indifference to the disappearance of 
our forests, since our science has demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all rational 
and semi-rational beings—including some 
very conservative rulers of Western 
Europe—that an animal flayed, or a tree 
stripped of its bark, does not perish more 
surely than a land deprived of its trees. 

The Duke of Burgundy’s rule, ‘“ One- 
third to the hunter, two-thirds to the hus- 
bandman,” expresses about the most de- 
sirable proportion of woodlands and culti- 
vated fields. 

Woods, in the first place, are the water- 
reservoirs of Nature, and hold in the net- 
work of their roots and their moss-carpet 
the moisture which is intended to supply 
our water-courses in the season of mid 
summer heat. One acre of full-grown 
beech-trees absorbs and dispenses as much 
humidity as twenty acres of grape-vines 
and tobacco, and more than two hundred 
acres of cereals. 

— Forests produce rain. Under the influ- 
ence of vertical sun rays, trees exhale the 


aqueous vapors which their leaves have | steppe on the southwestern coast, by plant- 


absorbed from the atmosphere, and in con- 
tact with the night air or any stray current 
of lower temperature, these vapors dis- 
charge rainshowers even in midsummer, 
and at a great distance from the sea. 


By moistening the air woodlands also 
moderate the extremes of heat and cold. It 
is seen on the seashore how beneficently 
humidity operates in allaying the severity 
of winter, and in summer the evaporation 
of dew and rain gives us cool breezes when 
they are most needed. By the extirpation 
of forests the climate of the entire Orbis 
Romanus has been changed from the sum- 


|mer temperature of West Virginia to the 


furnace heat of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Besides this, the forest by shade in sum- 
mer and fuel in winter protects us directly 
against the vicissitudes of temperature, 
and at the foot of high mountains inter- 
poses a mechanical barrier between the 
valleys and avalanches in the north, and 
floods in the south. The water torrents, 
which not only flood and damage the low- 
lands, but carry their fertile soil away, 
are imbibed or detained by extensive for- 
ests. Joseph II, of Austria, was right to 
attach heavy penalties to the destruction 
of the ‘‘ Bannwiilder,” the woods on the 
Alpine slopes, that protect the valleys from 
avalanches, and to propose that in wars, 
even dloutrance, the trees of a country 
should be spared by international agree- 
ment. 

Our woods are also the home and shelter 
of those best friends of man, the insectiv- 
orous birds. A country destitute of trees 
is avoided by birds, and left to the ravages 
of locusts and other insects, which, as we 
saw on our own continent, always attacks 
the barren and naked districts. Our locust 
swarms devastated the ‘‘ Great West,” 7. e., 
the treeless expanse between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains, but spared the 
woodlands of the Alleghanies and the tim- 
ber regions of the Pacific slope. 

The exhilarating influence of a woodland 
excursion is not altogether due to scenic 
effects and imagination. orests exhale 
oxygen, the life.air of flames and animal 
lungs, and absorb or neutralize a variety 
of noxious gases. Schirrous affections of 
the skin and other diseases disappear un- 
der the disinfecting influence of forest air. 

The traditions of the *‘ blessed islands of 
the West,” the ‘‘ Garden of the Hesperi- 
des,” probably referred to the Madeira and 
the Cape Verde Archipelago, which, ac- 
cording to De Gama’s description, must 
have come nearer to our idea of terrestrial 
paradise than any other region of this 
earth. ‘‘ The ills that flesh here is heir 
to,” he says, ‘‘are only three: wounds, the 
effects of poison, and decrepitude—the lat- 
ter rarely makes its appearance before the 
completion of the ninetieth year.” Since 
the Portuguese have felled their glorious 
forests for the sake of madeira (building- 
material), these islands have become hot- 
beds of disease. 

The valley of the Guadalquivir, as late as 
a century before the discovery of America, 
supported a population of 7,000,000 of 
probably the healthiest and happiest men of 
Southern Europe. Since the live oak and 
chestnut groves of the surrounding heights 
have disappeared, this population has 
shrunk to a million and a quarter of sickly 
wretches, who depend for their sustenance 
on the scant produce of sandy barrens that 
become sandier and drier from year to 
year. 

It would be exaggeration to say that the 
barrenness of a treeless country is an evil 
without remedy. Nature is always ready 
to assist in any work of regeneration, and 
there is no desert so void and naked that 
it might not be reclaimed in the course of 
half a century. The-Khedive of Egypt 
has wrested land from the sand-wastes as 
the Hollanders win it from the sea, and by 
a cheaper process than the building of ex- 
tensive dikes. By planting date palms and 
olive trees, Egypt has added many hun- 
dred square miles to her arable surface, 
and, as Baker Pasha assures us, her annul 
rainfall has almost doubled. Between 
Karnak and Soodan the rain gauge shows 
now a yearly average of sixteen inches, 
where nine inches was the maximum be- 
fore 1820. And not only the limits of 
these tree plantations, but also the adjoin- 
ing districts, have been benefited; on the 
table-land of Wady-Halfa the present tem- 
perature isnot nearly as oppressive as it 
was within the memory of men now liv- 
ing; and currant bushes and wild mulber- 
ries have sprung up where they never 
grew before. In France, too, the Govern- 
ment has reclaimed the Landes, a sandy 


ing willows and bay trees; and even AlI- 
geria has been improved by the persistent 
tree culture of the French colonists. 


oo 


Average Statures of Men. 


Tue following interesting tables, which 
seem to be accurate and made after careful 
measurements, will surprise some who 
have been led to believe, from unauthentic 
statements, that the physical development 


of the native American has been arrested, | 


and that we are all becoming a degenerate 
Trace : 

In discussing the results of the tables of 
measurement of drafted and enlisted men, 
prepared from the records of the Provost 
Marshal General's Bureau, made during 
the late war, Dr. Baxter remarks that 
probably no question of anthropology has 
been more debated and none left in a more 
unsatisfactory condition than that of the 
mean stature of the full grown man. The 
reason of this he finds principally in the 
confused manner in which measurements 
have been prepared for the purpose. 
“Heights of young and old, of men of 
widely differing nativities, of picked 
men, such as soldiers and militia, of men 
and women, of students under the. age of 
full growth; of convicts, a class generally 
below the mean height of their country- 
men; of men measured in shoes and men 
measured without shoes, have been com- 
pared together in tables pretending to ex- 
hibit scientific conclusions !” 

The half million sets of measurements, 
from which the conclusions to be summed 
up in this article were derived, are open to 
none of these objections. They were ac- 
tual measurements, not guesses. They 
were measurements taken with a reasonable 
exercise of care by surgeons sworn to do 
their duty, furnished with needful aids 
and appliances, and without object or in- 
terest in evading or slighting their official 
instructions. And tli@ records include the 
measurements of rejected as well as of ac- 
cepted men, so that they fairly represent, 
not a picked portion of the men of the 
country, but the whole. 

It is proper to observe here that the 
measurements made use of in this report 
were chietly those of: men examined to- 
ward the latter part of the war, after the 
finest fighting material of the country had 
been enlisted; consequently they under 
rather than over state the average develop- 
ment of the American people. It was a 
time, too, when large bounties invited 
many of the better class of foreigners to 
enter our service; a partial explanation, 
perhaps, of the fact that in every instance 


the mean height of our foreign-born soldiers | 


was above that of the nation represented. 
Under such circumstances, it is gratifying 
to see that the first rank in stature is won 
by our native Americans, a somewhat dis- 
couraging circumstance to those who as- 
sert that our country and climate are de- 
structive to the white race. Curiously, the 
list is headed by a small number of aborigi- 
nal Indians, Dr. Baxter is of opinion that 
this is not due to their being picked men, 
but to the fact that the Indians are really 
a tall race. In Mr. Gould’s tables of sta- 
tistics, gathered by the Sanitary Commis- 
sicn, 517 Indians show a mean height con- 
siderably above that of the following 
table. If compared with the natives of 
the United States only, the Indians (en- 
listed Indians, that is) would rank as ninth 
in the list of States. 

Here follows the table showing the su- 
periority in stature of 501,068 men, of 
different nativities: 


Order of 
Superiority. 


Number of Mean Height 


Nativity. Men Examined. in Inches. 


1 United States, Indians. 121 67934 
2 United States, whites.. 315,6 67672 
3 Norway 04....cmede. 67467 
4 Scotlands. 35. + S52) wad. 67-066 
5 British America 67-014 
6 SWE Gitte Cries sien 66°896 
q dretand <& jp BSE Sst ae 66°741 
8 Denmark. ©. .-...ceee wee 66°648 
9 Holland... 66°637 
10 Hungury........ 66 584 
11 Finplang!,. fidsiicc. ds... i} 66°577 
12 GerMan wee Sin caiok ayia 54,944 66536 
18 United States, colored.. 25,828 66 531 
14 Wales) seek tes oes ok ete 1,104 66°418 
15 RusHasecs eosteacke 2 122 66°893 
16 Switzerland.... ....... 1,802 66°381 
17 Weesieindiesiiic, sn cite 580 66°307 
18 France...... aa Sie ae 3,243 66°277 
19 Polan@rsntsechi « #6 fates 171 66° 211 
20 1:5 {te ee ee ee 91 66°110 
21 LIU 0 gre tt ilar lyr le 339 66°000 
22 South America....... . 9 65°899 
23 Spain syle wawiioes< 148 65°635 
24 bya gnit s.: Ne al ae Seas 81 65432 
Total and mean of total, 501,068 67300 


Two-thirds of the native 
Americans 


born white 
were fair-complexioned, but 


their mean stature was one-tenth of an 
inch below the dark-complexioned. Amon 
the natives of British America, England, 
Treland, and Germany, the fair exceeded 
the dark in about the same proportion, 
| While the dark show a slight superiority in 
stature, except in the case of Ireland, the 
light and dark-complexioned natives of 
which had precisely the same height. 
Graded according to the mean stature of 
the inhabitants (American born whites), the 
| different Northern States stand as follows: 


Order of Number of Mean Height 


) Superiority. State. Men Examined. in Inches, 
| 1 Kentucky...........1.. 4,352 68°67 
2 Kansas’ 0055, ony died 729 68°51 
3 Minnesota..........00.. 3,682 68°371 
4 MISSOUTIMas so ron 2 aed 6,031 68 337 
5 Califotnigin. ..f es, 1.308 68'306 
6 Nevaia. 27.5). tnea ds 21 68°286 
q Indiana 28.4). 2) Gseseeec 88,354 68080 
ice 8 West Virginia.......... 5,187 68°005 
9 Wisconsin’. = .cee. ance. 10,922 67 911 
10 Maine 2,363 67°895 
11 WOWSe-sienns Means oe UGee 67895 
12 Miliis, Lites ae 36.465 67°885 
13 Michigan... 4:5. a0ge! 12,5838 67826 
14 Maryland........ .... 6,918 67814 
1s C’Onio 54 fe a) ee FE 39,311 6T°'182 
16 Vermont, Sterns 3,374 67583 
17 Delaware ¢. =: sweres hs wrk 1,215 67490 
18 Pennsylvania..... ... . 47,124 67470 
19 District of Columbia... 2,883 67°353 
20 Rhode Island........... 3,012 67299 
21 NewYork ert . Jeo: 43,798 67274 
22 New, J eTs@y: 4. 008-8. 17,084 67023 
23 New Hampshire........ 2,401 66°929 
24 Massachusetts.......... 6,280 66°891 
25 Connecticut... ... .. 2,099 66°587 
Total and mean of total, 315,620 67672 


Aecording to Dr. Coolidge’s examination 
of United States Army statistics, fiom 
1839 to 1855, the mean stature of recruits 
from Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Virginia 
ranged between 68°272 inches for the first 
and 67°488 for the last named. The aver- 
age for the whole country, obtained from 
Dr. Coolidge’s tables, was 67°357 inches, 
about one third of an inch below that de- 
rived from the records of the Provost 
Marshal General’s Bureau (67°672 inches) 
for the Northern States; while that ob- 
tained by Mr. Gould, from the statistics of 
the United States Sanitary Commission— 
on the whole less accurately taken—was 
smaller yet, by about one hundredth of an 
inch. The close correspondence of the 
three sets of observations is an indication 
of the accuracy of the whole. Altogether 
they are the results of measurements of 
nearly a million and a half of American 
born white meu, and the resulting mean 
stature of the whole is 67°646 inches. 
Even the lowest mean obtained would en- 
title the American people to the first rank 
among the nations in point of stature. 


———_ee—___ 
Staining Wood. 


In most cases the staining of wood may 
be effected so as to produce very bright 
colors without any previous preparation, 
as, generally speaking, the mordants em- 
ployed have a bleaching action on the 
wood, But in many cases, in consequence 
of the quality of the wood under treatment, 
it must be freed from its natural colors by 
a preliminary bleaching process. To this 
end it is saturated as completely as possible 
with a clear solution of 174 ozs. chloride of 
lime and 2 ozs. soda crystals, in 104 pints 
of water. In this liquid the wood is 
steeped for an hour, if it does not appear to 
injure its texture. After this bleaching it 
is immersed in a solution of sulphuric acid 
to remove all traces of chlorine, and then 
washed in pure water. The sulphurous 
acid which may cling to the wood in spite 
of washing does not appear to injure it, or 
alter the colors which are applied. 

fted.—The wood is plunged first into a 
solution of 1 oz. of curd soap in 35 fluid 
ozs. of water, or else is rubbed with the 
solution, then magenta is applied in a state 
of sufficient dilution to bring out the tone 
required. Al! the aniline colors behave 
very well on wood. 

Violet.—The wood is treated in a bath 
made up with 4} ozs. olive oil, the same 
weight of soda ash, and 24 pints of boiling 
water, and it is then dyed with magenta, 
to which a corresponding quantity of tin 
crystals have been added. 

3/we.— Prepare as for violet and dye with 
aniline blue. 

Green.—Mordant the wood with red 
liquor at 1° B. This is prepared by dis- 
solving separately in water 1 part sugar of 
lead and 4 parts of alum free from iron; 
mix the solutions and then add one thirty- 
second of a part of soda crystals, and let 
settle overnight. The clear liquor is de- 
canted from the sedimeut of sulphate of 
lead and is then diluted with water till it 


marks 1° B. The wood when mordanted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~alieg ae 


nore than one hundred drachms of brandy 


vents occurring during the long life of 
his individual, I may be permitted to com- 
are it from his birth with a few simul- 


 roportions. 
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dyed green with berry liquor and extract. 
‘indigo, the relative proportions of which 
termine the tone of the green. The} 
ood, mordanted, as above directed, can 
> dyed a fine blue with extract of indigo. | 

Yellow.—Mordant with red liquor and | 
ye with bark liquor and with turmeric. 
Besides the aniline colors cochineal gives 
very good scarlet red upon wood. Boil | 
ozs. of cochineal, previously reduced to | 
fine powder, in 35 ozs. of water for three | 
‘ours, and apply it to the wood. When 
ry, give a coating of dilute chloride of 
‘n, to which is added a little tartaric acid, | 
‘oz. of chloride of tin, and 4 oz. of tartaric | 
sid in 35 fluid ozs. of water. If instead 
* water the cochineal is boiled in a de- 


oetion of bark (2 ozs. bark to 35 ozs. of | 


ater), and the chloride of tin is used as | 
ove, an intense scarlet, and all shades of | 
ange, may be produced, according to the 


| Brown.—Various tones may be produced 
ly mordanting with chromate of potash, 
‘ad applying then a decoction of fustic, of 
»gwood, or of peachwood. 
| Gray.—Grays may be produced by boil- 
ag 17 ozs. orchil paste for half an hour in 
pints of water. The wood is first treated 
ith this solution, and then, before it is 
ry, steeped in a beck of nitrate of iron at 
> B. An excess of iron gives a yellowish 
one; otherwise a blue-gray is produced, | 
rhich may be completely converted into 
lue by means of a little potash. 
Black.—Boil 8% ozs. of logwood in 70 ozs. 
f water, add 1 oz. blue stone, and steep 
ae wood for 24 hours. Take out, expose 
» the air for a long time, and then steep 
or 12 hours in a beck of nitrate of iron at 
’ B. If the black is not fine, steep again 
1 logwood liquor.—-Dingler’s Pol. Journal. 


———. ee -—__.. 
Extraordinary Longevity. 


Dr. B. Ornstern, Surgeon-in-Chief of 
he Greek army, contributes the following 
ommunication (Virchows Archiv, vol. 
xvi.), which was received by the editor of 
he Greek newspaper of Smyrna: ‘‘ Our 
‘ellow-citizen George Stravarides died to- 
lay at the age of one hundred and thirty- 
wo years hough this Methuselah led a 
ather intemperate life, consuming daily 


nm the average, he was nevertheless up to 
he last moment of his life in the full pos- 
ession of his five senses, as also of his 
eeth. He was still quite active, could 
lance and sing when intoxicated, and at- 
ended in person to his occupation of baker 
ip to the end of his days. The deceased 
‘vas born in the year 1743, during the reign 
of Sultan Mahmoud [., and has thus wit- 
essed the reign of nine sultans.” The re- 
yorter appends the following historical 
sonsiderations: ‘‘ In order that your read- 
rs may have a deeper insight into the 


aneous historical events. At his birth the 
shah Nadir besieged Bagdad. He had at- 
ained his ninth year when the unfortunate 
french king, Louis XVI., was born, and 
vas fifty years old when the latter was be- 
neaded. He was twenty-seven years old 
when Orloff burnt the Turkish fleet in 
['schesme, and thirty-one when Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid, father of Sultan Mahmoud 
iL, reigned. He was older by two years 
‘han Gregory V., by five years than Koraés, 
oy twelve years than Regas the Pherraian, 
and by twenty-six years than the great 
Napoleon.”—New York Jour. Medicine. 
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Medical Specimens. 

For rapidly preparing bones and liga- 
ments for museum purposes, Dr. L. 
Frederick recommends that, after the soft 
parts have been taken away, except the 
ligaments, the preparation should be 
washed in water, dehydrated by alcohol, 
‘and then plunged into essence of turpen- 
tine. After two or three days’ maceration 
|in this fluid, the skeleton is placed in the 
position in which itis designed to keep it, 
and dried in the air. In drying, the bones 
land ligaments become beautifully white, 
jand the whiteness increases as time passes. 
‘The same process gives less satisfactory 
[results for muscles. For a parenchymatous 
jorgan, on removing it from the turpentine 
bath, Dr. Frederick plunges it into melted 
| Wax or paraffin during half an hour or two 
|hours, till the bubbles of turpentine have 
ceased to pass off. When withdrawn and 
cooled, the piece resembles a wax model, 
but it is far superior in its minor details; 


| conservatory. 


the color of the organ persists.—Scientific 
American, 


Conservatory on the House-Top. 


THAT excellent plan which we have so 
often advocated, of turning the tops of the 
houses in cities into gardens, has been 
carried out by the Palmer House in Chi- 


|cago, and a portion of the roof of that 


hotel is now covered with a magnificent 
) The structure is entirely 
of glass and iron, and as it is built on an 


| extension, its location is such that it opens 


directly out of the fifth floor corridor of the 
main edifice, which rises some two stories 
above. A fine collection of tropical and 
rare plants has been provided, and the 
regular heating apparatus of the house sup- 
plies ample warmth. The conservatory is 
open to guests of the hotel, and Jurnishes 
a delightful resort.—Scientifie American. 
e+e 
Guarana Chocolate. 


Tus article has been frequently used as 
a nervous stimulant, and may be drank for 
nervous headache, as a restorative in de- 
bility, when there is no serious organic dis- 
ease, in chlorosis, and, indeed, in all affec- 
tions of a purely nervous character. The 
taste is agreeable, and as a beverage it is 
equal to proper chocolate, coffee or tea, if 
the palate be not too much accustomed to 
any one kind of drink. The flavor of gua- 
rana resembling that of good coftce, per- 
sons fond of coffee are likely to be satis 
fied with this drink. To make the guarana 
chocolate, take of guarana and white su- 
gar of each, one ounce. Triturate together 
and then mix thoroughly with good simple 
chocolate, eighteen ounces. A teaspoonful 
or more may be dissolved in half a pint of 
hot water and partaken of at meals as a 
substitute for coffee or tea. 

ooe 


A Warning to Good Husbands. 


Accorpineé to Dr. Bauduy, a woman had 
the desire to eat her husband’s flesh. This 
impulse became so overpowering that she 
murdered him, ate a portion of the body, 
and pickled the remainder, that she might 
prolong the gratification of this peculiar 
impulse to eat a good husband ! 

5 a iad 


Temperature of the Interior of the Earth. 


From observations made on the Well of 
Sperenburg, near Berlin, M. Mohr con- 
cludes that at the depth of 5,170 feet the 
increment of heat must be nil. A similar 
decrease of the increment of heat has been 
observed in the Artesian Well of Grenelle. 
Hence M. Mohr draws conclusions unfa- 
vorable to the Plutonian theory.—Les 
Mondes. 
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Progress of the World’s Beopaean: 


Mr, FREDERICK Martin recently read a 
paper before the London Statistical Society 
that is highly interesting, and presents some 
curious facts for consideration. 

It was noted at the outset by the writer 
as amost singular historical fact that the 


system of registration and numeration now | 


used among nearly all civilized nations is 
of quite modern growth. He gave the vital 
statistics for nine States—England, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
the Netherlands and Sweden, — and re- 
marked that, leaving out of view disturb 
ing elements, such as emigration, 
age increase of population is largest in 
England. While its birth rate is not so 
high as that of some other States, its death 
rate is amongst the lowest. 


tury, 
will have risen to thirty millions. 


the population of England and Wales 
Next in 


rank to England, in respect to increase of | 


population, stand Sweden and Denmark, 
both with a moderate birth rate, but an 
exceedingly low death rate, that of Den 
mark being the lowest of the nine States. 
Next in order of increase stands Prussia. 
The leading German State has a very high 
birth rate, but likewise a high death rate, 


which latter, however, is steadily decreas- 
ing; while the former is ever increasing. 
Taking these elements into consideration, 


the population of Prussia may be expected 
to have risen to about 30,000,000 by the 
end of the century. It is known that the 
increase of population of the other German 
States, taking them asa whole, is not so 
large as that of Prussia; but it may be 
fairly calculated that the Great Empire of 
Central Europe will have about 5),000,C00 


in the year 1900. The Netherlands stand | 
fifth in the list of States as to increase; 
these five States—England, Sweden, Den- 


mark, Prussia, and the Netherlands: all, it 
will be noted, inhabited by Teutonic races 
—virtually comprise all out of the nine in 
which there is a tendency to marked in- 
crease of population. In. three more— 
Austria, Spain and Italy—the birth rate is 
high, but the death rate is still higher, 
with a te ndency even to mount upw ards, 
and the growth of population, therefore, 
will be comparatively slow. The only 
country among the nine enumerated, and 
prob yably the only State of Europe, show- 
ing scarcely any increase of population 
whatever, is France. The excess of birth 
rate over death rate in France was not 
more than 1°9 per 1,000, while in England 
it was 12°7 per 1000. At the same time, 
the average annual marriage rate of France 
was above that of Italy, Spain, Sweden 
and the Netherlands, and very nearly as 
high as that of England and Wales. 

The population of the earth is rapidly 
increasing; that iscertain. It is computed 
to be at the present time above fourteen 
hundred millions. Thirty years ago it was 
supposed to be about ten hundred miilions. 
At this rate of increase the time must come 
when there will not be enough room to 
live, or rather means of subsistence for all 
the mouths which will need to be supplied 
with food. What then must happen? Like 
the fish of the sea, men will prey upon 
each other, or else the hygienic devices for 

saving human life and increasing the gen- 
eral average of longevity, will have to be 
abandoned as inexpedient, and health and 
length of years must be left to the accidents 


of natural processes: But this state of af- 
fairs is not to happen in our time. There 


is a good deal of waste land left in Europe, 
still more in Africa, and above all in 
America, where the population is only a 
trifle in excess of five per cent. Therefore 
there isno occasion for this generation to 
be disturbed by Malthusian forebodings of 
evil d: LYS. One half of mankind are ps wked 
away in Asia. Until America and Africa 
are as thickly peopled, the earth will man- 


age to get along without any serious change | 


in men’s social habits, and without their 
becoming anthropophagi. 


——0-+o— 
Horse Surgery. 


We heard a friend in Columbia say, not 
long since, that quite a noted horse in that 
city had recently been shot, because he had 
a broken leg. We once had a colt break 
its near hind leg; we swung it up in canvas 
for a few days, bandaged the leg well, and 
for many years rode that animal as a plan- 
tation horse. 


that three months ago a citizen of Utica, 


New York, had the misfortune to have the 


left hind leg of a ve ry valuable mare 
broken, midw: ay between the fetlock and 
the back, A yeterinary surgeon suspended 


the aver- | 


It seems pro- | 


bable that, at the end of the present cen- | tard 
}and put it in the 


The New York Tribune says | 
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$1.50. 
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the mare in a canvas Sing in fen a way | 
| that she could rest occasionally upon her 
sound legs; the broken limb was then set, 
bound with hic kory and leather splints, | 
and a heavy leather boot wrapped outside | 
and the mare did well, never miss- 
After three weeks a plaster of | 
paris bandage was substituted, and in | 
seven weeks the mare was well and ready | 
for the turf, upon which she made her 
2:40 record, and had no sign of the frac- | 
ture.—Charleston News. 
Sn oe 


A Good Varnish. 
alcohol will 


ing a meal. 


VARNISH made with get 


varnish, 
as all commercial alcohol contains water. 
Take thin sheet gelatin, cut it into strips, 
varnish: it will absorb | 
most of the water, and the varnish can be | 
used clear and bright till the last drop. 
The gelatin will get quite soft; it can then | 
be taken and dried, and used again. ‘I 
have used this plan,” says the writer, “‘ for | 
the last two years in photographic varnish, 
and have never had to throw away one 
drop.” 


eee 
Insulating Bedsteads. 


An Englishman who insulated his bed- 
stead by placing underneath each post a 
broken-off bottom of a glass bottle, says 
that he had not been free from rheumatic 
gout for fifteen years, and that he began to 
improve immediately after the application 
of the insulators. A local paper quoting 
this item wisely adds: ‘‘ There’s many a 
fellow who could cure his gout, if he would 
break off the bottoms of his glass bottles 
in time.” 


5 a ane 
Human Milk on Sale. 


Ir strikes the European as a singular fact 
that human milk can usually be obtained 
without difficulty in China. In the native | 
city of Shanghai, it costs at present about 
twenty cents for halfa pint. Dr. Mackenzie, 
of Ningpo, says that he has frequently seen 
the native women milking their breasts into 
small basins, in the streets of the native city 
and foreign settlement of Ningpo. It is 
esteemed by the Chinese as a nourishing 
food for old people, and for consumptives. 
—Med. and Surg. Rep. 


2+oe 


French Blacking. 


TwrNTy ounces ivory black, sixteen | 
ounces New Orleans molasses, five ounces 
linseed oil, one ounce sulphuric acid, one- 
quarter ounce indigo, one-half ounce mu- 
cilage; mix the black and molasses well, 
so as to get out all the lumps; next add the | 
oil; then by degrees the acid, and as much 
water as may be required to form a paste. 

ooo 
Now and Then. 


A FEW years since it was thought to be 
the perfection of economy to saw sticks of 
mahogany and rosewood into thin veneer- 
ings; to-day the loss incurred by this pro- 
cess is ruinous, because half the timber is 
lost in sawdust. By using a machine that 
shaves off the slice, none of the material is 

wasted, and the saving ona single log of 
rosewood is said to amount to $300. 
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TASTEFUL ornaments may be made of na- 
tural leaves and sprays artificially frosted. 
This is done by means of powdered glass, 
which can easily be obtained by pounding 
some bits of glass with a heavy hammer, 
care being taken to protect the eyes against 
flying splinters. Dip the objects in thin gum | 
water and shake the powdered glass over 
them, when handsome bouquets can be 
arranged, 
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Formulas and Preparations of New 
j Medicaments. 


| [Concluded from the August number. ] 
DIALYZED OXIDE OF IRON. 


Liquid perchloride of iron, 30° B....20 dr. 
Oe Yao 


| Add the ammonia by small portions to 
‘he perchloride. The precipitate, at first, 
japidly redissolves, but afterwards takes 
onger to disappear. The transparent 
liquor is then placed in a dializing appar- 
‘tus, the distilled water there used being 
frequently changed. After a varying length 
'f time, the highly-colored solution left in 
ne dializer no longer precipitates nitrate 
,f silver, loses all acid reaction, and is de- 
‘oid of the usual ferruginous taste. The 
‘quid always retains a small quantity of 
nuriatic acid which can be detected by 
/recipitating the oxide of iron with a 
light excess of ammonia, filtering, then 
\dding to the filtrate an excess of nitric 
‘cid, and lastly nitrate of silver. Two 
juid drachms of the solution are evapora- 
pd to dryness, and the residue being 
reighed, enough distilled water is added 
) obtain a liquor containing one per cent. 
f the ferric compound. 


PLUTION OF FERROUS CHLORHYDROPHOS- 
; PHATE, 


ferrous chioride................... 1 dr. 
“ribasie phosphoric acid, s. g. 1°45. 1 
Distilled water, to complete 25 fl. ounces. 


YRUP OF FERROUS CHLORHYDROPHOS- 
PHATE. 


errous chloride......... 1 drachm. 
hosphoric acid, s.g.1°45. 1 ‘“ 

jistilled water........... 8% troy ounces. 
(White sugar.eciswie.e.. 16> 24 % 


‘Dissolve the ferrous chloride in the dis- 
sled water, add the phosphoric acid, and 
sssolve the sugar with a gentle heat. Each 
jblespoonful of the syrup contains one and 
half grains of the ferrous salt. 

By substituting the ferric for the ferrous 
dloride, the K'mRRIc CHLORHYDROPHOS- 
‘LATE is obtained. 


\YCERITE OF SUB-NITRATE OF BISMUTH. 


dycerite of starch... ......... 9 drachms. 
b-nitrate of bismuth....... 1 drachm. 


k 
Prepare in the same manner GLYCERITE 
» CARBONATE OF LEAD, OXIDE oF ZINC 
-d CALOMEL, 


TAR WATER. 


WleGé wood tar,...-.. :.... 1 drachm. 
jne Saw-dust.............. 2 drachms. 
»stilled or rain water....... 25 ounces. 


Intimately mix the tar with the saw- 
(st, add the water, and after twenty-four 
,urs’ contact with occasional agitation, 
‘er through paper. For this preparation 
is Important to reject water containing 
‘Iphate of lime, as in that case the pro- 
(ct is apt to decompose, acquiring a sul- 
| uretted hydrogen smell. 

} 


SYRUP OF TAR. 


tlect wood tar...........6. 3 drachms. 
SEARHW-OUSL 0 oes cep see en 6 FS 
»Stilled or rain water....... 25 ounces. 


{ gar, sufficient. 
Nests the tar with saw-dust, and pour on 
the water warmed to 140° F, Shake oc- 
pace and after two hours’ contact, 
er the liquor on the sugar, and make a 
ine in a close vessel heated on a water- 
th. The sugar should be in the propor- 
n of 19 ounces for each 10 ounces of the 
rate, 


SYRUP OF IODO-TANNIN, 


Ut otter 1 grain. 
scohol of 90 degrees....... 11 grains. 
TumOn Thatany. oe oss 98s‘ 


Jissolve the iodine in the alcohol, and 
x the solution with the syrup. After 
lenty-four hours, at the ordinary temper- 


ature, the combination is complete and the 
iodine cannot be detected by the ordinary 
reagents. When the syrup is needed at 
once, the reaction may be hastened by 
heating the mixture to about 122°—140° F. 
The end of the operation is indicated b 
the syrup resuming its original color. It 
is well to add that the syrup of rhatany, of 
the French codex, is only of about half the 
strength of the U. 8. P. preparation of the 
same name. 


IODIZED SYRUP OF HORSERADISH. 


Ladin aoariyaslh Sar Sh xs cela 1 grain. 
Alcohol of 90 degrees......... 11 grains. 
Comp’d syrup of horseradish.. 988  ‘‘ 


Operate in the same manner as for the 
preceding syrup. 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HORSERADISH. 
[Sirop Antiscorbutique. ] 


The French codex directs this syrup to 
be made in the following manner : 


Fresh scurvy-grass...... 


30 troy ounces. 
oc ce 66 


Water CIress:...... 80 


see HOPSCTACIS Nanterre 50 eae a 
Dry buckbean leaves..... 3 ‘ rh 
Orange peel....; Biscay Or aM 
Ceylon cinnamon........ ge bet se 
WiDite WING ws ees cays: i] SE 4 
White sugar...... SeP cio 1ilsS nee OC “ 


Macerate all the active ingredients prop- 
erly comminuted, for two days in the wine, 
and distil off, on a water bath, thirty 
ounces of aromatic liquor. Separate by 
expression the liquid from the substances 
left in the still, clarify it by means of some 
white of egg and strain ; add to the liquid 
ninety ounces of the sugar, evaporate the 
whole till it marks, boiling, 81° B., and 
strain. With the remainder of the sugar 
and a sufficient quantity of water, make a 
thick syrup marking, boiling, 37° B., and 
mix with the first syrup. When they are 
half cool, add to them the aromatic liquor, 
mix rapidly, and cover the vessel. Bottle 
the syrup when it has entirely cooled 
down. 


SOLUBLE IODIDE OF STARCH, 


Nitric starch..... -.... 9 parts by weight. 
TOI syeve crevasse cisieiee chere eee DAT Lean ie 
Alcohol of 90 degrees, sufficient. 


Dissolve the iodine in alcohol, and mix 
it with the starch, and dry the mixture 
over a water-bath. Rub the dried product 
in a mortar with enough distilled water to 
form a soft paste which is to be heated in 
amatrass over a water-bath until it be- 
comes entirely soluble in water. To ascer- 
tain the end of the operation, a small 
quantity of the paste is taken from time to 
time with a glass rod and triturated with 
pure water. 


NITRIC STARCH. 


Wheat starch............. 80 troy ounces. 
Wittereeeatetrcersetet: OP nd dell 
INTUEIGEACIG.. even c.cretsie otters 29 grains. 


_Mix together and allow to dry in open 
air. 


SYRUP OF IODIDE OF STARCH. 


Soluble iodide of starch.. 2 drachms. 
Distilled water.......... . 8 troy ounces. 
White sugarsccea.. .teeks 16a ff 


Dissolve the iodide of starch in the 
water, filter, and in the filtrate dissolve the 
sugar at a very gentle heat. 


BENZOATE OF LITHIA. 


Benzoic acid...... rea a 1220 grains. 
Carbonate of lithia.......... 370“ 


Mix the benzoic acid with ten times its 
weight of water, add: the carbonate of 
lithia, and apply a gentle heat. The solu- 
tion takes place with effervescence, and 
the liquor, on being evaporated, yields fine 
prismatic crystals very flat and more or 
less elongated. The salt is very soluble in 
water. 


EFFERVESCENT CARBONATE OF LITHIA, 


1 ounce. 


Mix the powders ; place them in a large 
vessel with a flat bottom, heat it to about 
212° F., agitating the powder all the time 
until it becomes granulated. With appro- 
priate sieves make the granules of a con- 
venient and uniform size, and preserve 
them in well-closed bottles. 


Prepare likewise the following : Errrr- 
VESCENT CITRATE OF LITHIA, CITRATE OF 
IRON, ETC. 

LACTATE OF MAGNESIA. 


4 ounces. 


WWiSTET I! 5 Ee MRA ees 4000-85 
Carbonate of magnesia, sufficient. 


Bring the mixture of acid and water to 
ebullition, and saturate it with the carbon- 
ate. Filter and allow the filtrate to evapo- 
rate at a gentle heat. The salt is white, 
crystallizes in small prisms flattened and 
elongated. It is soluble in twenty times 
its weight of cold water, in much less of 
boiling water, and insoluble in alcohol. 


NITROUS TURPETH. 
[Bibasie Mercurous Nitrate. | 


1 ounce. 


Crystallized mercurous nitrate. 
10 ounces. 


Boiling water gest. oo sare 


Powder the salt as finely as possible, and 
mix it with the water, agitating the whole 
for some time. When the powder has ac- 
quired a greenish yellow color, let it settle 
down, and wash it several times by decan- 
tation with cold water. Lastly, dry it and 
keep it protected from light. 


MUSTARD PAPER FOR SINAPISMS, 


To be successful in this preparation, two 
conditions are necessary. (1.) The pow- 
dered mustard must be entirely free from 
fatty matter. (2.) The agglutinating 
liquid must contain neither water, nor al- 
cohol, resin or any fatty or emplastic sub- 
stance. To separate the fatty oils con- 
tained in the mustard, the powder is 
washed with bisulphide of carbon or pe- 
troleum benzine. The agglutinating liquid 
is made by dissolving four or five per cent. 
of virgin rubber in aimixture of bisulphide 
of carbon and petroleum benzine. ‘The 
viscous liquid is spread on the paper by 
means of an apparatus similar to the one 
used for making adhesive plaster, and in 
measure as the varnished sheet comes out of 
the spreading machine, the powdered mus- 
tard is sifted on it as evenly as possible. 
The paper is then dried in a warm oven, 
and the volatile solvents being driven off, 
the mustard remains permanently fixed to 
the paper. When wanted for use, it needs 
only be wetted with cold water to form a 
clean and very efficient sinapism. 


SYRUP OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


Bromide of potassium..... 1 troy ounce. 
Distilled water........ ee le Ad 
Simple syrups ewes os 18 troy ounces. 


Dissolve the salt in the water with a 
gentle heat, and add the solution to the 
syrup. Each tablespoonful contains about 
fifteen grains of bromide. The syrup of 
orange peel may be substituted for the sim- 
ple syrup. 


WINE OF QUASSIA. 


Lunel or sherry wine..... 33 troy ounces. 
COUSSRIR. COIDA st sates ve ene 1 troy ounce. 


Macerate ten days with occasional agita- 
tion, and filter. 


TANNATE OF QUINIA. 


To a neutral solution of acetate of 
quinia add a solution of gallo-tannic acid 
(ordinary tannin) in a quantity sufficient to 
entirely redissolve the white clots of tan- 
nate of quinia which form at first. Ex- 
actly neutralize the liquor with bicarbon- 
ate of soda; the effect of the addition is 


to gradually precipitate all the tannate of 


quinia in measure as the acidity of the so- 
lution decreases. Collect the precipitate 
on a filter, let the mother water drain off, 
and allow the salt to dry in open air. 
When dry, powder it and wash it on a fil- 
ter with an excess of distilled water; 
lastly, dry it and keep it for use. Tannate 
of quinia*is amorphous, pulverulent and 
white. When prepared by the above pro 
cess, it contains 20°6 per cent. of quinia, 
and corresponds to the ordinary sulphate of 
quinia in the proportion of 3°5 of tannate 
to 1 of sulphate. 


SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE OF SODA. 


1 drachm. 
89 drachms. 


oe 


Hypophosphite of soda...... 
SiniplersVeUDme cece sa coe 
Syrup of orange flower...... 10 


Dissolve. Each tablespoonful contains 
about three grains of the salt. 
-2oe 
A New Preparation of Iodine. 


Mr. J Crouch CuHristoPuER calls atten- 
tion toa new preparation, which, he says 
in his hands has proved to be more useful 
and to have fewer disadvantages than other 
remedies of like nature in more general use. 
It consists of twelve grains of cinchona 
flava, one grain and a half of iodine in the 
form of hydriodic acid, and one grain of 
protoxide of iron to a fluidrachm of liquor. 
The fact that the iron compound remains 
in the state of proto-salt (whereby its value 
is enhanced), and that the liquor never, 
either by time or exposure, becomes inky 
through the action of the tannin in the bark, 
tends to show that there is something more 
in this case than a mere mixing of ingredi- 
ents. 

The cases in which this preparation or 
compound has been found most useful 
were, for the most part, cases of secondary 
and tertiary syphilis, particularly those in 
which mercury had been lavishly used or 
abused—cases in which it was difficult to 
determine to what extent the diseased con- 
dition was due to syphilis, to the abuse of 
mercury, or toa combination of both. Great 
benefit has been derived from its employ- 
ment in cases of persistent and frequently 
recurring boils at a time when what may be 
termed a furunculoid epidemic existed. 

It has been serviceable also in_ cases 
wherein it was important to give iodine in 
some form without incurring the risk of 
depressing the patient ununecessarily—such 
as cases of scrofula, aneemia, and glandular 
enlargement. Some of these, intolerant of 
the officinal preparations of iodine, tolera- 
ted this, and were benefited by it.—Phila. 
Med. Times. 

——_#e—____ 


Niobe Essence. 


NioBk EssEncz is crude methylo-benzoic 
ether, of an agreeable balsamic odor, and 
employed in perfumery. It is prepared by 
distilling a mixture of 1 part wood spirit, 2 
parts benzoic acid and 2 parts oil of vitriol; 
the residue may be distilled with fresh 
portions of methylic alcohol twice or three 
times. The united distillates are treated 
and washed with water, then agitated with 
calcium chloride and rectified over dry ox- 
ide of lead. The same essence may be 
prepared from the calcium hippurate ob- 
tained from the urine of cattle, by distil- 
ling it with methylic alcohol and sulphu- 
ric acid.—Apoth. Zeitung, from IJndustrie- 
Blatter. 
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A Convenient Method of Applying Cro- 
ton Oil to the Skin. 


M. LADRIET DE LA CHARRIERE recom- 
ments the following formula: 
R Ol. theobrome, 1 part; 
Cera alba, 1 part; 
Ol. Tiglii, 2 parts. 
These ingredients are to be mixed together 


and moulded in the form of crayons, which 
may be preserved in tin foil. 


The oil thus 
prepared may be used in the treatment of 


tinea tonsurans or in other affections where 
the influence of croton oil is to be exercised 
over a limited area. 


= 


i 
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On Emulsions.* 


THERE exists so much difference of 
opinion as to the comparative success of 
various methods for producing emulsions, 
that it gives rise to a suspicion there may 
be an equal difference in the estimate of 


what qualities are essential to the constitu- | 


tion of a perfect emulsion. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a fixed standard of excellence. 
Such a standard we find in the milk of the 
cow. An emulsion, then, should be white 
as milk, and should have its fat globules 
too small to be visible to the unassisted 
eye, and so well suspended that, although 
on standing a cream-like layer may rise to 
the top, it will readily reunite on shaking. 
Adopting this standard, the writer will en- 
deayor to enumerate the various methods 
proposed for making emulsions, and to 
give the results of actual experiment. 
Considering oil of turpentine as a fair type 
of the volatile oils, and that they are the 
most difficult class of substances to oper- 
ate with, researches have been mostly con- 
fined to that drug. Premising these re- 
marks, I proceed to consider: 

1. The method which directs that equal 
parts of mucilage of acacia and oil should 
be put into a bottle and well shaken toge- 
ther, the requisite quantity of water being 
gradually added. If the mucilage be fresh, 
the bottle only partially full, and the shak- 
ing very vigorous, tolerable results can be 
obtained with castor oil, moderate results 
with balsam copaiba, and with oil of tur- 
pentine a total failure. But in all cases the 
oil globules are distinctly visible to the 
naked eye. 

2. Equal parts of oil and mucilage are 
put into a mortar together, and briskly 
triturated. 

This gives barely tolerable results with 
the balsams and thicker oils, but with oil 
of turpentine it is a total failure, no 
aroun of labor producing the slightest 
effect. 


3. Equal parts of oil and mucilage, the 
oil to be gradually added, triturating brisk- 
ly after each addition until the portion ad- 
ded is emulsified. 

A fair result can be obtained by this pro- 
cess if the operator have plenty of patience 
and a liberal supply of muscle, but the 
product is too dark in color. The oil glob- 
ules are not visible to the naked eye, but 
can be easily seen with a magnifying power 
of three diameters. It separates into two 
layers in two and a half hours, the lower 
layer being dark but not watery. 

4, The next process is that wherein equal 
parts of mucilage, water and oil are put 
into a suitable vessel, and agitated with an 
egg-beater until emulsionized. 

This yields a tolerable result, is simple, 
and requires no skill, but is rather labori- 
ous, and yields a product very dark in 
color. The oil globules are not visible to 
the naked eye, but quite distinctly under a 
power of three diameters. It separates 
into two layers in three hours, the lower 
layer being very watery. 

5. The next process tried was that of 
Mr. Charles F. Hartwig (published in the 
Pharmacist, October, 1875), in which one 
part of mucilage and one part of water 
are put into a suitable vessel, thoroughly 
mixed by being drawn up into and ejected 
from a small vaginal syringe, and one part 
of oil having been added, the emulsion is 
produced by the use of the syringe alone 
in the same way. 

This process yields excellent results, but 
the emulsion is not quite as white as it 
should be; the process is rather tedious 
and the after-cleaning very troublesome. 
It is the best of the processes in which 
officinal mucilage is employed. The oil 
globules are invisible to the naked eye, but 
are distinctly seen with a power of three 
diameters. It separates into two layers in 
twenty hours, the lower layer being milky 
in appearance. 

6. A process, published in the Journal 


of Pharmacy in February, 1872, by Mr. J. | 


Winchell Forbes, and apparently designed 
more especially for oil of turpentine, in 
which he directs that one part of oil shall 
be put into a bottle and shaken, then one 


eighth part of pulverized acacia, and after | 


thorough agitation half a part of water ad- 
ded, the whole to be then vigorously sha- 
ken until emulsified. 

The resulting emulsion is deficient in 
whiteness. ‘The oil globules are distinctly 


* This is a paper read before the Am. Ph. Associ 
ation, in 1816, by Edmund Gregory, of Lindsay, 
Ontario, in answer to the query: ‘‘ How much aca- 
cia is needed to emulsify perfectly the fixed or vol- 
atile oils and balsams?”’ 
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visible, as a multitude of gem-like points, 
under a magnifying power of three diame- 
ters, and are also visible to the naked eye 
if a drop be placed on a plate of glass and 


separates into two distinct layers in fifteen 
| minutes, the lower layer being quite wa- 
tery, but it easily reunites on shaking. 

7. If, however, in the preceding pro- 
cess, three eighths of a part of pulverized | 
acacia be used instead of one eighth, a very 
| good result is obtained, the product being 
much whiter, the oil globules about half 
the size, and quite invisible to the naked 
eye. It now takes twelve hours to sepa- 
rate into two layers, the lower layer, how- 
ever, being still watery. 

8. The next process for consideration. is 
described on page 343 of ‘‘ Mohr and Red- 
wood’s Pharmacy,” English edition of 
1849, in which one part of pulverized aca- 
cia and one and a half parts of water are 
put into a mortar, and after thorough trit- 
uration three parts of oil are added gradu- 
ally, each separate portion being emulsified 
before another is added. 

The results are admirable, the product 
being white as milk. The oil globules are 
not visible to the naked eye, but slightly so 
under a power of three diameters, and it 
does not separate into two layers under 


the appearance of milk. 


ferred to is recommended by Mr. Hans M. 


the whole is emulsified. 
It has yielded in my hands the very best 
results. The emulsion is beautifully white, 


speedy and simple. 
totally invisible to the naked eye, and not 
very perceptible with a power of three di- 
ameters. It separates into two layers in 
twenty-four hours, the lower layer being 
quite like milk, whilst the upper would 
pass for cream; and at the time of writing 
this, four days after making, retains the 
same appearance, and is by farthe best out 
of six samples that are standing undis- 
turbed before the writer. 

In summing up results, the conclusion | 
must be arrived at that those who desire 
an unexceptionable emulsion must abandon 
those processes in which officinal mucilage 
is used, and adopt one which calls for pul- 
verized acacia. Any inquirer, who will 
take the pains to prepare a series of emul- 
sions according to the formulas given 
above, and will set the bottles in a row be- 
fore him, will in a few hours receive a 
very striking lesson. Of these, the process 
No. 9, of Hager and Mohr, noticed by Mr. 
Hans M. Wilder, is the quickest, is simple, 
demands no apparatus that does not exist 
in every pharmacy, and yields unexcep- 
tionable results. 

Next to this comes process No. 8, taken 
from ‘‘ Mohr and Redwood’s Pharmacy,” 
which yields an admirable product, but is 
a little more tedious than the preceding. 
No. 7, Mr. Winchell’s process improved, is 
admissible when a pestle and mortar can- 
not readily be obtained from any acciden- 
tal cause, but it will scarcely succeed with 
the more viscid oils or balsams, such as 
castor oil or balsam copaiba. 


inge is used. 


| the fixed oils and balsams. 


rate before adding the water. 


drachms are necessary for one ounce o 
oil. 


To Fix Ink, 


retentive of ink that the latter cannot b 


removed without leaving plain marks bas 


held up between the eye and the light. It |, 


been lately adopted in France for checks. 
The main feature of the method is the 
passing the paper through a very weak so- 
lution of tannic acid in distilled water. 


ome 
Dialysed Iron. 


By H. Kocu, of Cincinnati, O. 
In view of the wide-spread and rapidly 


increasing demand for this preparation, the 
following working formula, which I have 
tried with excellent success, may prove of 
interest and benefit to some of the readers 
of Tue Druaatsts’ CIRCULAR. 


Solution of chloride of iron. ..1 pint. 
Water of ammonia, q. s. or...2 pints. 
Distilled water..........--.-. 125 =: 


Mix the iron solution with eight pints of 


the water, and precipitate the oxide of iron 
therefrom by means of the water of ammo- 
nia previously diluted with the remaining 
four pints of water, care being taken to 
have a slight excess of ammonia. 
the precipitate upon a close cotton (drilling) 
strainer of ample proportions, well secured 
around the ends. 
with plenty of distilled water of a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 50° F., stirring the 
magma constantly with a horn or wooden 


Collect 


Wash the precipitate 


twenty-four hours, the lower layer having 


9. The last process which will be re- 


scarcely to be distinguished from milk, and | ; lon é 
the necessary manipulations are very | considered finished when tincture of nut- 
7 The oil globules are | gall produces no darkening of color, and 


spatula, while pouring the water upon it. 
Set the magma aside to drain for several 
hours, and then, without expressing, or, if 
too moist, after application of very slight 
and gradual pressure, transfer to a wide- 


Wilder, in Taz Druaeists’ CrrcuLar for mouth bottle and add four fluid ounces of 
December, 1874. One part of pulverized 
acacia and two parts of oil are put into a 
mortar and rubbed together; one and a 
half parts of water are then added at once, A SOL 4 
and with a few revolutions of the pestle | meanwhile stirring the mixture frequently. 


solution of chloride of iron. Shake briskly 
for a while, and then set aside in a cold place 
(40 to 50° F.) for twenty-four hours, or until 
a complete solution has been effected, 


Finally transfer the solution to a dialyser 
and proceed in the usual manner. The 
| process requires from eight to twelve days 
for completion. The preparation may be 


nitrate of silver no precipitate in the di- 


luted solution. 


Where time is no object, successive por- 


tions of oxide of iron may be dissolved in 
the solution already obtained, in the same | 
manner as the first portion, thus shortening 
the process of dialysing, or in fact carrying 
the saturation to a point where the latter 
process becomes altogether unnecessary, 
since, according to 
preparation possesses precisely the same 
physical and chemical! properties and pe- 
culiarities as the dialysed liquid. 


ager, the resulting 


In conclusion, I will state that I. have 


found the bladder process for dialysing 
perfectly satisfactory, provided thin calf 
or hog bladders are used, which have been 
previously macerated for some time in a 
weak solution of soda or potash to free 
them from adhering fatty matter and some- 
what loosen the texture of the membrane. 


—____+e—____ 
What is Chrysarobin ? 


CHRYSAROBIN is the term which has 


been selected to designate what is more 
commonly known—because so first known 
—as Goa powder. 
these reasons: that Goa powder is so called 
only because it is derived by the rest of 
India from the port named Goa; that the 
same powder is known over South Ameri- 
ca as Bahia powder, except in the province 
of that name, from which the other parts 
the country receive it; 


It has been chosen for 


while in that 


Of the pro- 
cesses using officinal mucilage, the only 
one yielding a good result is that of Mr. 
Hartwig, No. 5, in which the vaginal syr- 


In answer, then, to the query at the 
head of this paper, the writer would say 
that three drachms of acacia in fine pow- 
der are necessary to emulsify one ounce of 
any of the volatile oils, and that a little 
less (about two drachms) will answer for 
And that to 
this quantity of gum four drachms and a 
half of water must be added (no more and 
no less), and that either the water or the 
oil may be added first to the gum; but it is 
quickest to add the oil first, and well tritu- 
Less gum 
can be made to yield a good result by a 
careful operator, but as a general practical 
working rule it may be said that three 


A sIMPLE method of rendering paper so 


province it is known by its native name of 
Aroba-powder. But since this powder is 
the active part of a whole tree, rather than 
continue the compound word, Aroba- 
powder, it is convenient to substitute the 
single word arobin. Yet further, while 
Goa powder (or old powder) is brown, 
Aroba powder (a newly prepared powder) 
is yellow. Yellow is the right color. 
Hence, to arobin is added the prefix chrys, 
and thence is formed chrys-arobin, 7. ¢. 
yellow Aroba powder. 

The action of chrysarobin is emetic and 
purgative. Vomiting is always the first 
sign of action. Thisis not attended by 
any depression at all comparable with that 
caused by tartar emetic or ipecacuanha. 
In the doses presently to be named, it has 
not caused any distressing retching; and in 
children, as well as in adults, the acts of 
vomiting varied between none in three out 
f | of the whole number, and six in two out of 
the whole number. They were usually 
two or three; very often only one. The 


e 


action on the bowels was much more vari- 
able, from none in a few cases to nine or 
ten in equally few cases; most often the 
range was between three and seven. There 
is no griping pain, but the nausea continues 


more or less markedly until the bowels re- 
cover. The motions are very watery, and 
of such a brown color as suggests its origin 
with the powder taken. If the vomiting 
be very early, then the purgation, although 
marked by a fluid stool or stools, will cer- 
tainly not be violent; and in some cases, 
in which there was no vomiting, the bowels 
acted very freely. It does not always 
happen so, however, under the same con- 
dition; and I conclude, therefore, that 
some persons can take a larger dose than 
others. I cannot distinguish these persons 
any more than I can accurately gauge the 
amount of any other purgative which a 
given person will require at first seein 
him. If the dose be taken into a full 
stomach, that delays its action and de- 
termines it to the bowels. 

With regard to the dose of chrysarobin, 
a scruple is a moderate dose for an adult. 

[For an account of Goa powder and 
chrysophanic acid, see Tun DRuaeists’ 
Crrcuar of February, 1877.] 


—e->o 
Fluid Extract of Jaborandi. 


In the experiments undertaken to test 
the therapeutic effects of jaborandi, which 
was introduced to the notice of the profes- 
sion in Paris, in 1873, by Dr. Coutinho, of 
Brazil, as a powerful sialogogue and dia- 
phoretic, Rabuteau, Gubler, Rolin and 
other physicians of that city employed the 
remedy in doses of from four to six grams, 
infused in hot water, the dregs being swal- 
lowed along with the liquid. The same 
plan of administration was adopted in 
other parts of the Continent. In England, 
Ringer and others prescribed a tincture 
representing thirty grains to the flui- 
drachm, which necessitated the adminis- 
tration of two fluidrachms, as the equiva- 
lent of the four grams used in making the 
infusion. 

Having, in September, 1875, received 
from Pernambuco, Brazil, a sufficiently 
large supply of the leaves for an extended 
trial of the new drug, I determined to em- 
ploy a fluid extract in the investigation I 
purposed making in regard to its action on 
the economy, and, after several failures, 
succeeded in making a preparation which, 


in every instance it was administered, pro- — 


duced all the effects obtained from the in- — 


fusion made from a drachm of the bruised 
leaves. 
fluid extract in a series of experiments, 
conducted mainly at the U. 8. Naval and 
St. Joseph’s Hospitals in Philadelphia, 


The results obtained with this | 


were so satisfactory and so confirmative of 


the experience of foreign observers, in re- 


gard the efficacy of the jaborandi, that Tt 
communicated them to the Bureau of Med- | 
icine and Surgery, Navy Department, in 


the form of a report, which was subse | 


quently published in the Philadelphia — 


Medical Times of October 30th, 1875. 


In the investigation pursued at St. Jo- ‘ 


seph’s Hospital, I was very kindly assisted 


by Dr. John M. Keating, who, on entering — 


upon his term of service as Visiting Phy- 
sician of the Philadelphia Hospital, im 
January, 1876, immediately introduced the 
use of jaborandi into the wards of that in- 
stitution, where its application and action 
have since been carefully investigated by 
himself and colleagues. In a late very it- 
teresting clinical lecture on the subject, 
which has been presented to the notice of 
the profession through the columns of the 
Philadelphia Medical Times of June 28d, 
Dr. Keating states that the conclusions al 
rived at are strongly in favor of jaboran 
as a safe and effectual remedy in various 
forms of disease. In the above-mentioned 
hospital it has become the practice to ad-. 
minister the drug in the form of an infu- 
sion of the leaves, as it was found that the 
preparations in the market could not be 
depended on to produce the desired action 
on the skin and salivary glands. As the 
same complaint has been made by a nun 
ber of the profession, who have not suc: 
ceeded in obtaining the proper effects of 
the medicine with the preparations used 
by them, and as I know by experience 
that, as far as the fluid extract 1s concerned, 
a convenient and reliable preparation 
can be made with very little difficulty; I 
deem it advisable to call attention to some 
points in regard to physical characters of 
the jaborandi leaves, which, I believe, W 
account for the failures that have been eX” 
perienced in making the fiuid extract. j 
On examining a leaflet of jaborandi, we 
find that it is coriaceous in texture, ane 
that, in addition to a prominent mid-ib, 1 


contains a large number of veins whic 

leaving the mid-rib at an angle of abou! 

60°, run in a parallel line to within a quar 
if 


| 


September, 1877. | 


ter of an inch of the margin, where they 
anastomose. 
covered with a tough epidermis, is studded 
with numerous receptacles of secretion, 
which give the leaflets their pellucidly 


punctate appearance, when held up to the | 


light. As the result of this peculiar con- 
struction, when the leaves are ground in a 
mill, the woody structure is readily re- 
duced to powder or very fine fibres, while 
the cellular portion is merely broken up 
into small fragments, still covered by the 
epidermis. If the material be moistened 
in this state with the menstruum, and 
placed in a percolator in small quantities 
at atime, it will be found, in packing it, 
that it will spring up against the fingers as 
soon as the pressure is removed, and if, 
notwithstanding this fact, the percolation 
is proceeded with, on the addition of more 
menstruum the material will separate into 
several portions or layers, and the opera- 
tion be thus rendered a failure. To pre- 
vent this separation, I have found it to be 
essential to reduce the leaves to a mode- 
rately fine powder; but, as even in this 
condition the cellular tissue was not so 
thoroughly disintegrated as to entirely 
overcome the tendency to the formation of 
channels in the packed mass, I further- 
more adopted the plan of placing a thick 
layer of well-washed sand on top of the 
cloth covering the material, and in this 
way succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory 
percolate. 

The menstruum that I have used to ex- 
haust the jaborandi leaves has invariably 
been a 50 per cent. alcohol, which extracts 
the active principle promptly, as it is quite 
soluble in alcoho! and water. 

With the above explanation of what I 
consider to be the cause of the failures 
that have hitherto occurred, | would sug- 
gest the following formula and direc- 
tions : 

Fuiurp ExTRAcT oF JABORANDI. 


Take of jaborandi leaves, in 
moderately fine powder... 
Take of alcohol 
CENE.) aie 6». 


16 troy ozs. 


a sufficient. 
quantity. 


Moisten the powder thoroughly with the 
menstruum, pack in a conical glass per- 
colator, place a layer of two inches of well- 
washed sand on top of the cloth covering 
the material, add menstruum until the 
liquid begins to drop from the percolator, 
when the lower orifice is to be closed 
with a cork, and the percolator, se- 
curely covered, set aside in a moderately 
warm place for four days. At the expira- 
tion of this time remove the cork, and 
add more menstruum by degrees until the 
material is exhausted. The first fourteen 
ounces of the percolate are to be reserved, 
and the remainder evaporated on a water 
bath, with constant stirring towards the 
close, to two fluidounces, which are to be 
added to the reserved portion. If the per- 
colation and evaporation have been properly 
performed, the fluid extract will not require 
to be filtered. 

‘As the use of sand in the manner men- 
tioned above appears to be called for theo- 
retically in the case of a material like jab 
orandi, for the reason that, in furnishing 
the required pressure, it secures the uni- 
form distribution of the menstruum from 
the surface of the material through the 
whole extent of the mass, which point con- 
stitutes the essence of the process of dis- 
placement, its employment might be very 
advantageously extended to the percolation 
of various other substances, where diffi- 
culty of a similar nature is experienced.— 
Francis V. GREEN, M. D., U. S.N., in 
American Journal of Pharmacy. 

—————_0--- 0 
The Fixed Oil of Stavesacre. 
By BaLtmManno Squire, M.B. 


Iy the prosecution of an investigation 
as to the pathology of prurigo senilis, some 
years since I had occasion to employ an 
ointment of stavesacre-seeds, as a means of 
therapeutically testing the accuracy of my 


' conclusions as to the pathology of that 


disease. This remedy, as is well known, 
is a parasiticide, in the sense that it is 
fatal to all of those animal parasites, prop- 
erly so called, with which the human skin 
is wont to be infested in this country; 
that is to say, the pediculus capitis, the 
pediculus corporis, the pediculus pubis, 
and the acarus scabiei. However, I have 
found that an ointment of stavesacre seeds 
is a very coarse and unsightly preparation. 


On inquiring of those wholesale firms who | 


undertake the business of ‘‘drug-grinding” 
for the general body of pharmacists, I 


| ascertained that it was impossible to grind 


The cellular tissue, which is | 
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the seeds to any finer condition than that of 
a coarse meal, on account of their exces- 
| Sively oily nature. It then occurred to me 
‘that I eculd obtain a much more finely 
pulverized condition of the seeds by 
first removing their oil from them. 
This, for the purpose ‘of my experiment, 
was accomplished by percolating the 
bruised seeds with ether—a process which 
completely abstracted the oil. The seeds 
could then, as I found, be readily ground 
to avery fine powder, and a very smooth 
and excellent looking ointment was thus 
obtained; but, on making trial of it, I 
found that my ointment thus prepared had 
lost all its virtue as a parasiticide. It 
therefore became probable that the virtue 
of stavesacre seeds was contained in their 
fixed oil. On making trial of ointment 
made with this oil, I found that such in- 
deed was the case. Now this oil may be 
obtained much more cheaply than by the 
method I employed; namely, by simply ex- 
pressing it from the seedsin the same man- 
ner tbat linseed oil is commonly obtained 
from linseed. The fixed oil of stavesacre 
is quite colorless. It is also odorless, and 
so Is avery unexceptionable remedy. Oint- 
ment of stavesacre seeds has been obtained 
by digesting the bruised seeds in hot lard, 
and then straining the admixture; but this 
produces a strongly colored brown oint- 
ment, whereas an ointment prepared with 
the fixed oil is perfectly colorless. The 
absence of smell and color in an ointment 
so prepared gives it considerable advant- 
ages over sulphur ointment in the treat- 
ment of scabies, if only its efficacy be the 
same; and I find it to be quite equally ef- 
ficacious, but it possesses also another con- 
siderable advantage. It is well known that 
in the treatment of scabies by sulphur it is 
necessary to beware of the remedy as much 
as of the disease. The strongly stimulat- 
ing action of sulphur ointment sets up in 
many persons a persistant dermatitis of a 
| very irritating kind, which is remarkably 
slow to subside, and which constitutes a 
condition rendering it very difficult for 
| Many practitioners to determine how far 
the persistent itching is due to the natural 
disease and how much to the artificial one. 
Now an ointment of the fixed oil of stave- 
sacre, besides being colorless and odorless, 
is also non-irritant. By this [ do not mean 
that it will not serve as an irritant to ex- 
ceptionally sensitive skins, but that its irri- 
tating effects are vastly less in degree than 
those of sulphur ointment, and that in the 
majority of cases it does not irritate in the 
least.—British Med. Journal. 


i ied 


Messrs. J. Lerort and Fred. Wurtz, in 
the Répertoire de Pharmacie, propose a new 
method of preparing and purifying emetia, 
the alkaloid contained in ipecac root. Their 
process is based on the sparing solubility of 
the nitrate of emetia in water. By taking 
advantage of this property, emetia is easily 
and completely separated from the foreign 
matters which it retains when precipitated 
with lime from its natural combination. 


extract of ipecac is dissolved in a small 
quantity of water, and a very concentrated 
solution of nitrate of potassa or soda is added 
to it. A viscous mass is formed, consisting 
of nitrate of emetia, which is sufliciently 
washed with water and dissolved in alco- 
hol. The solution is poured into milk of 
lime, and the mixture thoroughly dried on 
a water bath. The resulting powder, on 
being agitated with sulphuric ether, yields 
all its alkaloid to the menstruum. On evap- 
orating the ethereal solution, a yellowish 
substance is obtained which is treated by 
sulphuric acid. Emetia alone is taken up, 
and the solution, on being poured into di- 
luted water of ammonia, gives the alkaloid 
in the shape of a white precipitate which is 
finally purified by washing with distilled 
water. 

The purity of the alkaloid thus. obtained 
is proved by the fact that, when dissolved 
in alcohol, the solution gives by spontane- 
ous evaporation hard crystals of the size of 
a millet seed, formed by fine needles radia- 
ting from a common center. 

According to analyses made with pure 
emetia, the formula of the alkaloid is C2, 
NH:,.O;; it forms with acids neutral salts, 
and under ordinary circumstances, no basic 
combinations. 

SAL eee SS TT 
Acetic Acid as a Solvent for Sulphur. 


LIEBERMANN ( Weiner Anz.) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that sulphur is to a sensi- 
ble degree soluble in warm concentrated 
acetie acid, while a trace is taken up even 


New Process for Preparing Pure Emetia. | 


The modus operandi*is as follows: Solid | 


by the dilute acid. If the concentrated 
solvent be diluted with water, much of the 
| sulphur separates as ‘‘milk of sulphur;” if 
| it be concentrated with the Bunsen pump, 
| fine long prisms of sulphur separate; when 
cooled, the liquid deposits sulphur in a 
crystalline form. All modifications of this 


acetic acid. The author points to cases in 
analysis where these changes occur, and 
are apt to mislead the operator. 

s AOS 
New Test for Mineral Acids in Vinegar. 


always present in cider and wine vinegars, 
| the detection of the free mineral acids-- 
muriatic or sulphuric—necessitates a rather 
complicated operation. A simpler test 
for these is proposed by G. Witz, namely, 
|methyl-aniline violet, better known by 
some as Paris violet. Acetic acid has no 
effect upon this dye, but the smallest trace 
of free mineral acid, hydrochloric, sul- 
phuric, or nitric, changes it to green or 
bluish green. To make the test he dis- 
solves 1 part of methyl-aniline violet in 
2,000 parts of water (5 centigrams to 100 
c.c.) and adds a single drop of this solu- 
tion to about 25 c.c. (§ ounce) of the 
| vinegar to be tested. If the slightest 
amount of sulphuric acid has been added to 
the vinegar the above mentioned change of 
color is noticed. 


———__0-¢ ¢______ 


by Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 


L. Nauprn and F. de Montholon have 
remarked that carbonate of baryta sus- 
pended in water is completely converted 
|into sulphide of barium by a sufficiently 
| prolonged current of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. With other insoluble carbonates 
|experimented upon the transformation is 
equally complete. 

——_—e+-e—_____ 


A New Method of Producing Nitrogen. 


WHEN binoxide of manganese is heated 
| with ammonium nitrate, a violent action 
| occurs, and if the external temperature is 
maintained the action may become so in- 
tense as to raise the contents of the vessel 
to dull redness, when abundance of the 
red vapors of nitrogen tetroxide are 
evolved. 

The action begins at a temperature of 
360° F., which is the point at which am- 
monia itself decomposes, and if tempera- 
| ture is maintained between 860° and 390° 
| F. great frothing occurs, and a constant 
|stream of an invisible gas, which neither 
supports combustion nor is absorbed either 
by water or by solution of pyrogallic acid 
and potash, is evolved. 

The gas is pure nitrogen, and is disen- 
gaged according to the following equation: 
MnO, + 4NH,NO; = Mn2NO, +. 8H.0 

+ 6N. 
320 grammes of ammonium nitrate should 
thus evolve 67.140 cubic centimeters of ni- 
trogen at normal temperature and pressure. 

An experiment, in which 3 grammes of 
ammonium nitrate were heated with an 
equal weight of manganese dioxide in a 
mercury bath to a temperature not above 
400° F. yielded 606 cubic centimeters of ni- 
trogen, a number sufficiently near to the 
theoretical amount, 630 c.c., to show the 
above equation to be practically correct. 

When the temperature is allowed to rise 
above 420° F. a more complex action en- 
sues, the nitrate of manganese being appa- 
rently decomposed into manganese dioxide, 
nitrogen tetroxide and oxygen. 

An analysis of the gas evolved at 430° F., 
after passing it through water, gave the fol- 
lowing results: 

Gas taken, 12 ¢.c.; absorbed by water, 
nothing appreciable; after absorption by 
solution of pyrogallic acid and potash, 
10.98 c.c. Amount of oxygen in 12cc. of 
gas = 1°02; percentage of oxygen, 8°5. As 
by the equation MnO, + 2NH,NO; = Mn 
2NO; + N. + 2H.0 + H, it was possible 
that hydrogen might be evolved, a special 
experiment was made with electrolytic gas 
and excess of oxygen by combustion in an 
eudiometer, but with negative results, no 
hydrogen being: discoverable. 

We are thus warranted in coming to the 
conclusion that at temperatures between 
360° and 400° F. a mixture of equal weights 
of manganese dioxide and ammonium ni- 
trate yield pure nitrogen, but that at tem- 
peratures above 420° tetroxide of nitrogen 
and oxygen are also evolved from the de- 
composition of the nitrateof manganese 
first formed.—J. W. Gatehouse in Ohemieal 
News. 


}element appear to be taken up by the | 


As sulphates and chlorides are nearly | 


Decomposition of Insoluble Carbonates | 


Carbon Bisulphide Lamp. 


EIGHTEEN or nineteen years ago, writes 
| Joseph Coupland in the Pharm, Journal, 
in prosecuting an investigation of the effect 
| of burning spirit solutions of several essen- 
| tial oils in the ordinary perfume lamp, with 
| spongy platinum ball, I extended my ex- 
| periment to solutions of chloroform, iodo- 
form, bromoform and bisulphide of carbon, 
with results which encouraged the expec- 
tation of a practical application of the 
method for disinfection. From a commer- 
cial point of view the cost and limited use 
of so elegant and convenient a method in- 
duced the making of more experiments, and 
| resulted in realizing the burning of solutions 
of chloroform, iodoform and sulphide of 
carbon in the ordinary methylated spirit of 
commerce in an ordinary spirit lamp, for 
| which I afterwards substituted a lamp 
made specially for me by the York Glass 
| Company, entirely of glass and glass wick- 
holder with cup. 

I have employed this mode of generating 
disinfecting gases on my own premises, 
and also for disinfecting rooms where con- 
tagious diseases had occurred, and can 
| recommend what is comparatively a cheap 
plan, as well as easy of application. 

The suggestion of Mr. Groves is a very 
good one, as insuring safety from break- 
age, and I have no doubt that a special 
|lamp would find a ready sale if produced 
| at a moderate cost. 


oe 
Electric Light. 


SoME experiments conducted at the West 
India Docks (London), a few days ago, 
have scarcely attracted the attention they 
merit. The apparatus experimented with 
was Jablochkoff’s electric light, which 
consists of an electro-mugnetic machine 
worked by a small steam engine. With it 
some insulated wires are connected, and 
these communicate with M. Jablochkoff’s 
electric candles, consisting of two carbons 
placed side by side with an insulating slip 
| between them. It is this insulating sub- 
| Stance which burns away with the carbons 
exactly in the same way as the body of an 
ordinary candle is consumed with the 
wick. The light thus obtained appeared 
to be quite free from the glare of ordinary 
burners which so painfully affects the eyes, 
while at the same time it is said to be so 
powerful that it is possible to read small 
print at a considerable distance from the 
candles. All the experiments were emi- 
| nently successful, and each candle is stated 
| to have furnished an illumination equal to 
that given by 100 gas-lights; moreover, the 
light is said to be much less expensive than 
gas. If this be correct, a large use may be 
anticipated for the invention of M. Jabloch- 
koff.—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


————-¢ ¢—_____ 
To Remove Tin from Tinned Copper. 


For various reasons, it is occasionally 
expedient to remove the tin from tinned 
copper vessels or utensils. Professor 
Boettger recommends for the purpose a 
solution of sesquichloride of iron. The 
| vessel to be cleaned is filled with it or im- 
;mersed in it, and in a few minutes, ac- 
cording to the thickness of the tin, it will 
be entirely removed, and it is only neces- 
sary to polish the copper with sand slightly 
moistened with very dilute hydrochloric 
acid, 


\ = 


22 


Disengagement of Ammonia Observed 
on the Rupture of Certain Bars of 
Steel. 


Tis phenomenon has been repeatedly 
observed by Mr. Barré at the works of 
Anina. Hard steel gave off a quantity of 
ammonia sufficiently strong to be perceived 
at some distance. Red litmus paper and 
turmeric paper on being applied to the 
fracture immediately changed their color, 
the former to blue and the second to 
brown. If the broken surface was moist- 
ened bubbles of gas were seen escaping 
for a quarter of an hour. With softer 
steel the escape of ammonia was less mani- 
fest, but was nevertheless detected by 
means of test-paper. These observations 
refer to steel made in the gas-furnace by 
the Siemens process, but the same phe- 
nomenon has also been recognized with 
Bessemer steel. 


+e 
Poison of Non-Edible Mushrooms. 


Dr. Scutrr has demonstrated that these 
have a common poison, muscarina, and 
that its effects are counteracted by both 
atropia and daturia. 
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Experiments on the Physiological 
Effects of Coca. 


By E. B. SaHurrLeworta. 


In introducing this subject it will not be 
necessary to enter into any account of the 
effects of coca as observed by residents and 
travelers in South America. Detailed 
statements are to be met with in many 
well-known books of travel, and, of late, 
have been frequently collected together 
and published. One of the most concise 
and comprehensive is that by Mr. P. L. 
Simmonds, which appeared, some years 
ago, in an English paper, and was repro- 
duced in the August number of the Can- 
adian Phar. Jour. [See Tue D. C., July, 
1876.] It may be noticed that all authorities 
agree that coca is a most powerful drug, 
and that, for ages, it has proved to the na- 
tive Indian tribes an incalculable blessing. 
At the present time, in South America, the 
annual consumption of the leaves cannot 
fall short of 100,000,000 pounds—a fact in 
itself sufficiently suggestive and conclu- 
sive. 

Of the effect of coca on English-speak- 
ing people, in Europe and America, the 
evidence is not so satisfactory. Some ex- 
periments have been made, and reported, 
in which the drug has apparently fulfilled 
the expectations which were entertained 
regarding it ; while, on the other hand, it 
has often been condemned as useless, and, 
perhaps inert. The statements of Sir 
Robert Christison, as given in his address 
before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
may be taken as representing one side of 
the case ; those of Weston, the pedestrian, 
the other. In both the evidence is strong 
but contradictory. 

During the past year, and part of the 
present season, an opportunity has been 
afforded of testing the merits of coca on 
a somewhat extensive scale. In the spring 
of 1876, a number of gentlemen connected 
with the Toronto Lacrosse Club com- 
menced using coca with a view to the pre- 
vention of the fatigue incident to a game 
of which violent bodily exertion forms so 
large a part. The result was so satisfac- 
tory that fifteen or sixteen players, nearly 
all connected with the “first twelve,” 
used the leaves at allthe important matches 
played during the season. These were 
some ten in number, and sometimes lasted 
for many hours. As this club held the 
championship of the world, and maintained 
it throughout, against all comers, Indians 
and white men, it may well be imagined 
that the play was of no light character, 
and that the games were very hardly con- 
tested. At one of these, which took place 
in the middle of summer, the effects of the 
drug were very strongly marked. The 
day was exceedingly hot, the thermometer 
marking 110° F. in the sun. The antago- 
nists of the club were men of sturdy build, 
of good physique, well trained in the 
game, and, in general, connected with the 
mechanical trades, or with out-door avo- 
cations. In the latter particular they were 
in strong and apparently unfavorable con- 
trast with the players of the Toronto club, 
whose occupations were all of a sedentary 
character. However, at the close of the 
day, during ashort intervalof rest between 
the games, I remarked that the men of the 
rival club were so thoroughly exhausted 
that it was with the utmost difficulty they 
coud be roused by their field captain to 
take part in the concluding game, while 
the coca-chewers were as elastic and 
apparently as free from fatigue as at the 
commencement of play. 

Before referring to the statements of the 
players themselves, I may explain that such 
evidence may be accepted with confidence, 
as emanating from gentlemen capable of 
forming correct conclusions. Without in- 
dividualizing or making personal referen- 
ces, I may say that all the experimenters 
belong to the most respectable class of 
society, are educated and intelligent, and 
several of them occupy high professional 
positions. 

At the commencement of every match, 
about a drachm to a drachm and a half of 
the leaves was served out to each man. 
This was chewed in small portions, during 
the game, the saliva being, of course, swal 
lowed. On first taking the leaves a sensa- 
tion of heat and dryness was produced in 
the throat. This was relieved by washing 
out the mouth, or gargling with water, 
after which the desire for water was no 
greater than usual. Soon after, a sensible 
augmentation of muscular force, and a 
general feeling of invigoration were real- 
ized, and continued to be felt throughout 
the game, so the fatigue was wholly, or in 
a great part, resisted. The pulse was ob- 


| served to increase in frequency, perspira- 
| tion was augmented, but no mental effect 
was noticed, save the exhilaration of spirits 


‘always attendant on the exercise of well- | , 
| toms that have been so largely dilated on of 


strung muscles, and on the excitement of 
play. No disagreeable after effects were 
| realized. The leaves were chewed without 
the addition of lime or other alkaline mat- 
ter. 


| As asumming up of the trial, extending | 


| over nearly a year and a half, I may say 
that the majority of the experimenters are 
| strongly in favor of coca—some most en- 
thusiastically so—while two or three out of 
| the number remain indifferent, having de- 
rived no direct or apparent advantage from 
its use. 

An athlete connected with the gymnasi- 
| um in this city is in the habit of taking co- 
ca occasionally, and with great benefit. 
At a recent exhibition he administered to 


These were chewed carelessly, and without 
much thought or faith as to the effect. 
The invigorating qualities of the dose were 
such as to wake the curiosity of the patient, 
who afterwards declared that not only was 
he free from fatigue, but that during the 
exhibition he felt unusually elastic and 
strong. 

During the last seven or eight years I 
have often tried the effects of coca, both on 
myself and other persons, and I am in- 
clined to think that the drug may be classed 
in the same category with tea and coffee, 
but that its effects are more strongly 
marked. This view has also been advanced 
by Dr. Pigeaux, of Paris, who made many 
experiments with fresh leaves submitted to 
him by the Society of Acclimation. He, 
however, observes that he found it less ex- 
citing to the nerves than either tea or 
coffee, but its action over the heart is twice 
that of the latter and four times that of 
the former. Mons. Colpaert says that the 
brain is also affected. Persons using coca 
for a great length of time, and in excess, 
are ultimately reduced to a complete state 
of mental imbecility or idiotcy. 

In South America, particular care is 
taken to procure the leaves in as fresh a 
state as possible, and many writers have 
ascribed the want of effect to the use of 
old leaves. I have no doubt but coca de- 
teriorates by age, as will also tea and most 
medicinal leaves; but I am certain that 
it does not become wholly inert, if pre- 
served with care. I have now in my pos- 
session a quantity of coca which I know 
to be at least eight years old, and it will 
still produce its characteristic effect. The 
leaves used by the lacrosse players were as 
fresh as they could be obtained in New 
York, where the price is about two dollars 
a pound. 

Coca may be substituted for tobacco by 
those who chew the latter, and the habit 
may be thus conquered without great dis- 
comfort. I much question, however, 
whether such a change would be advisable, 
and know not which would be least in- 
jurious. I am, however, confident that 
coca has uses to which it may with ad- 
vantage be put; and though I do not for 


one moment encourage or countenance any 
idea in favor of the continued use of the 
drug, and I should be very sorry to be in- 
strumental in furthering its introduction 
for such a purpose, yet, I think that on 
certain occasions, as those indicated, it will 
undoubtedly prove useful—Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 


————__e-o —____—_- 
Santonin. 


In a short article on the use of this drug 
(Med. Times and Gaz., July 7, 1877), Mr. E. 
Marlett Boddy says there is no doubt that 
santonin is, for many reasons, by far the 
most efficient anthelmintic which can pos- 
sibly be administered to children, and its 
combination with calomel he has found 
to be most advantageous in every respect. 
Santonin, like every other therapeutic 
agent, requires care in its administration ; 
and if it is allowed to remain in the sys- 
tem it acts deleteriously, like certain cumu- 
lative medicines. This pernicious after-ac- 
tion one of course seeks as much as possi- 
ble to obviate, and the only way to do so as 
regards santonin is to combine it with some 
punganlya, such as calomel], which carries 
1t off. 

According to Falck of Marburg, if san- 
tonin is allowed to remain in the system 
we get asubstance called xanthopsin, into 
which santonin is supposed to be trans- 
formed under certain circumstances which 
at present are not well ascertained. This 
xanthopsin is excreted by the urine, givin 


it a remarkable yellow color, causing a si- 
militude to that secretion passed in jaun- 


a companion a quantity of the leaves. | 
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dice, and its presence there is easily de- 
tected by caustic alkalies, which redden 
the urine. No doubt it is this xanthopsin 
which gives rise to those dangerous symp- 


late, and which many attribute to santonin 
only, forgetting or ignoring the presence of 
xanthopsin, and this mischievous action 
Mr. Boddy has found from experience to 
be entirely counteracted, or rather pre- 
vented, by administering calomel at the 
same time. 

He says: I generally administer santonin 
combined with calomel, or I give it pre- 
ceded and then followed by that drug; 
but one plan is as good as the other. The 
results of so giving this anthelmintic in 
either of these two modes have been most 
happy, andI have very seldom found it 
necessary to repeat the dose, for such 
treatment is thorough, and consequently 
precludes the necessity of repetition. 

I myself have never’ had a case where 
convulsions or retention of urine have orig- 
inated from santonin; in fact, I have never 
seen any untoward symptom resulting from 
it in any way whatever, which I attribute 
to my combining it with calomel, or pre- 
ceding and following it up by that purga- 
tive. 

My experience has convinced me that 
nothing of a deleterious tendency can pos- 
sibly accrue from santonin if itis combined 
with calomel, for by so doing we do not 
allow sufficient time to elapse for the xan- 
thopsin to act on the system, for when the 
santonin has done its work the calomel re- 
moves it. The latter drug is a more search- 
ing purgative than castor oil: being like- 
wise a cholagogue, it causes a greater se- 
cretion of bile, which, as my readers know, 
is the natural purgative. Giving the santo- 
nin in one of these two methods aforemen- 
tioned will entirely prevent all dangerous 
symptoms arising; there will be no convul- 
sions and no retention of urine: nor will that 
secretion appear like that found in jaundice, 
for this one simple reason: the santonin, 
when it has done its work, is eliminated 
from the system by the calomel, and con- 
sequently the poisoned xanthopsin has not 
sufficient time to form. Perhaps this sub- 
stance is the cause of patients seeing ob- 
jects either yellow or green in color,— 
Monthly Abstract. 

OO 


Sulphurous Acid. 


Dr. WALTER FeERGus publishes in The 
Practitioner the results of his experiments 
with sulphurous acid. In tonsillitis and 
pharyngitis no remedy gives such relief as 
the spraying of the part with undiluted 
sulphurous acid. So great is the ease given 
by it that patients ask to have it repeatedly 
applied. In diphtheria Dr. F. relies ex- 
clusively upon the sulphurous spray, its 
aerial inhalation, and ice, as topical reme- 
dies. In chilblains, hay asthma, sprains or 
bruises, contused wounds, burns, etc., he 
recommends its local use as a spray or 
lotion in the strength of one part of acid to 
from ten to twelve parts of water. He re- 
ports a case of compound comminuted 
fracture of the leg, in which the lotion was 
used and the wound dressed under the 
spray. It healed with scarcely the appear- 
ance of pus. Hethen considers the use of 
sulphurous acid asa disinfectant and anti- 
septic: he does not think it is well to have 
a slow continuous evolution of the gas go- 
ing on in aroom, but prefers to use it at 
intervals in full strength, and to flush the 
room immediately after with pure air from 
the outside. He burns common flowers of 
sulphur with about one-fortieth part its 
weight of finely-powdered charcoal. A con- 
venient quantity of the mixture may be 
placed upon a piece of sheet-iron and lighted 
with a match. He asserts that the fumes 
are not only unirritating, but that in cases 
of catarrh, bronchitis, and pneumonia, they 
are often beneficial. 

Se Le 


The Nitrite of Amyl. 


Mr. D. W. LANE publishes in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal the following conclu- 
sions, as the results of various experiments 
with this preparation: 

1. Amyl-nitrite, when inhaled in small 
quantities, produces reddening of the face 
in man, and of the nose and mouth in kit- 
tens; this action is due, according to Brun- 
ton, to the dilatation and over-filling of the 
arterioles. 

2, When inhaled by kittens in large 
quantities, it produces cyanosis of the nose 
and mouth, along with insensibility. The 
cyanosis arises from over-distention of the 
venous system, this being due to the en- 
gorged arterioles propelling the blood into 
the veins, while the insensibility is proba- 
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bly caused by over distention of the venous 
system and the heart. 

3. When inhaled in small quantities, it 
produces recovery from chloroformic in- 
sensibility, by dilating the arterioles of the 
brain and thus removing the cerebral ane- 
mia due to the chloroform. 

4. When inhaled in large quantities, in- 
stead of producing recovery from the chlor- 
oformic insensibility, it not only retards it, 
but it may cause death by paralysis and 
over-distention of the heart, and engorge- 
ment of the venous system and the heart. 

5, It causes a rise of temperature when 
inhaled in small quantities by the increased 
amount of blood in the arterioles causing 
an increased tissue change in the body. 

6. In large doses (inhaled) it produces a 
fall of temperature. 


————-- — 0-9-0 ————— 


The Dangers of Ether. 


Ir has always seemed to us the height 
of folly to declare there could be no 
danger in any anesthetic. The lesson 
taught by a late death from nitrous oxide 
has, itis to be hoped, been well learned, 
and we shall in future hear less of the ab- 
solute safety of any agent capable of de- 
priving a person of all sensation. Some 
cases in which ether has been followed by 
alarming symptoms have lately been re- 
corded. They have been termed syncope, 
but the word is not appropriate, as the 
heart continued to beat after respiration 
ceased. This is what should have been 
anticipated. When death is produced by 
ether the animal’s heart continues to beat 
long after the arrest of respiration. The 
pulse is quickened by ether and maintains 
its force through a long state of anesthe- 
sia. In these facts lies the safety of ether. 
But it should never be forgotten that there 
is danger at a certain stage, and the dange- 
is from the side of the respiration, which 
at length ceases. Stertorous breathing pror 
ceeds from paresis of the muscles of the 
palate, and should lead to the ether being 
suspended. So respiration growing more 
and more shallow and less frequent isa 
warning, and should not be overlooked. 
It is very rare that the heart fails—per- 
hapsnever. Pallor is rare, too, and should 
excite attention if it occur, But, we re- 
peat, the danger of ether is from the side 
of respiration, that of chloroform from the 
heart, and this fact goes far to explain 
their relative safety. In chloroform _nar- 
cosis the danger is much more sudden. 
Ether gives warning.—Zhe Doctor (Lon- 
don). 
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The Supposed Mercurial Poisoning by 
Colored Vulcanite. 


Aw impression has long prevailed that it 
was impossible for the salts of mercury, 
used to color red vulcanite, to exert a poi- 
sonous influence where red rubber plates 
were worn in the mouth; and the attention 
of the Odontological Society having been 
strongly drawn to the subject by Dr. 
Bathurst Woodman’s papers (see Jans. 
Odont. Soc., 1875), relating cases of sup- 
posed mercurial poisoning from this cause, 
a committee was appointed to collect evi- 
dence and report upon the subject. Their 
inquiries have however utterly failed to es- 
tablish the existence of a single case of un- 
questionable, or even probable, mercurial 
poisoning due to the use of red vulcanite 
plates. The committee requested Professor 
Attfield to make ‘‘an investigation of the 
influence, if any, of saliva and the other 
fluids of the human body on the pink and 
red varieties of vulcanite used by dentists 
in making artificial teeth-plates, gums, and 
palates.” These tinted varieties of vul- 
canite are made by heating pink or red 
‘« dental rubber,” under pressure, to a tem- 
perature of 310° to 315° F. (154° to 157° C.), 
the ‘‘ dental rubber” being prepared by in- 
corporating sulphur and vermilion with 
pure india rubber. The following are the 
results of Dr. Attfield’s investigation: 1. So 
far as any action on man is concerned, ver- 
milion is a harmless substance. 2. So far 
as any effect or influence of the vermilion 
is concerned, the mixture of vermilion, 
sulphur, and india rubber, commonly 
termd ‘‘ dental rubber,” is also a perfectly 
innocuous substance. 3. Pink or red dental 
vulcanite, even when placed under the se- 
verest conditions of experiment, does not 
yield any trace of mercury to saliva, or, - 
deed, to other far more powerful solvents. 
4. The metallic pins and braces in dental — 
vuleanite do not displace mercury, OF 1N-— 
duce the formation of any compound of 
mercury soluble in saliva or inmore power 
ful solvents. Dr, Attfield is therefore 0 
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opinion that vermilion vuleanite teeth- 
plates are practically unaffected by saliva, 
or by any substance which ever gains ac- 
cess to the mouth; and, in short, that the 
pink and red vulcanite artificial gums and 
palates now so generally worn are abso- 
lutely harmless.—Chem. News. 


—— 


‘The Value of Frequently Repeated Small 
Doses of Medicine. 


Dr. H. S. Dessau recently read before 
the New York Medical Jourpal Association 
a paper of which the abov\title indicates 
its subject. Therapeutically considered it 
has more than ordinary value. The 
statements are not altogether new : it has 
been long known by some medical practi- 
titioners that there is great potency in small 
doses, and that large ones sometimes pro- 
duce toxic rather than curative effects. Dr. 
Dessau has really done a service to the 
practice of medicine by giving prominence 
to some of the advantages of diminished 
doses, and shown that they should be fre- 
quently repeated so that their effects may 
be sustained until a cure of the patient has 
been secured. He strongly disavows ho- 
mcopatbic tendencies. He is a believer 
in large as well as minute doses. He has 
seen the advantages of each. Nevertheless, 
it is certain hommopathic practice has 
given a certain degree of shape to his opin- 
ions. Some of his instances, in which the 
efficacy of minimum quantities are re- 
corded, have a familiar look of thesystem 
of similars. 

The following quotations are an analyti- 
cal abstract of the address. Facts are re- 
tained; the connecting matter is omitted. 
The complete paper was published in the 
Medical Record of this city. 


RINGER’S HAND BOOK OF THERAPEUTICS. 


Upon the appearance of that now indis- 
pensable little work, Ringer’s ‘‘ Handbook 
of Therapeutics,” my attention was partic- 
ularly attracted to the frequency with which 
he recommends small doses of medicines 
that we have been accustomed to use in 
much larger doses, for entirely different 
diseases. Some of these medicines were 
recommended so strongly that I was in- 
duced to give them a trial, more especially 
as my practice among children impels me, 
for many reasons, to administer as little 
unpleasant tasting medicines as possible. 
Their use with children having first been 
found satisfactory, my position in connec- 
tion with the New York Dispensary 
afforded me the opportunity to further test 
their value in numerous cases of adults. 


IPECAC FOR VOMITING IN CHILDREN. 


In the treatment of vomiting in children 
whether due to stomach and intestinal dis- 
order, or as a complication of pneumonia, 
following the recommendation of Ringer, 
Ihave found the administration of drop 
doses of the wine of ipecac, repeated every 
hour, act with the greatest success in 
checking the vomiting. It also appears to 
exert a curative effect upon the diarrhea 
of children when attended with vomiting, 
especially that form where the stools resem- 
ble those of dysentery. But the vomiting 
pene symptom that is most markedly ben- 
efited. 


FOWLER’S SOLUTION FOR THE VOMITING 
OF DRUNKARDS, 


In the vomiting sometimes following a 
debauch, especially in women, of which I 
have seen several severe cases, drop doses 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, hourly re- 
peated, appeared to act like a charm. This 
Bemedy is also highly recommended by 

inewar jn th “yy pis snunitatrve &. 

npc coin 
ards, where tis "Sy : 
a chronic affection of the gastric mucous 
membrane. 
ALUM FOR VoM"ING IN PHTHISIS, 


iti-g Which often complicates 
ne voir Malis and its allied affection, 
am ‘¢ pvuchitis, independent of that 
 phleretage | by the cough, it is of the utmost 
2 ace to be possessed of a reliable 
pope to check it. It is almost astonishing 
reserve with what happy success small 
[Reon of alum, say “Tom three to five grains, 
gven in solutiot with some aromatic wa- 
| ¢¢, as ,Mamon, for instance, acts here. 
| }-4 the vomiting in these cases is fre- 
at and severe, I have given the alum 
| Ty second or third hour, but otherwise 
\ ree times a day is sufficiently often. 
| Barely does the remedy need to be used be- 
Nev twenty-four hours. In a few cases 
lat Came under my observation, the vom- 
‘eg, after 


having disturbed the pati 1t 


for several days, has ceased after the 
second dose of the alum. 

After some children have passed through 
| an attack of pertussis, especially those of 
a lymphatic temperament, they are apt to 
be harassed with a troublesome cough for 
many months, which appears to be a slow 
winding up of the original disease. 


TARTAR EMETIC IN BRONCHITIS OF 
CHILDREN. 


There is a form of bronchitis seen 
amongst children, where a large number 
of coarse mucous rales produce loud wheez- 
ing with an asthmatic quality of cough. 
The wheezing is the symptom that the 
mother is most likely to complain of, and 
together with the cough is most intense at 
night, both almost entirely disappearing 
during the day.. Such cases very readily 
yield in my practice under the use of tar- 
tar emetic, given in solution in the propor- 
tion of a grain to the pint of water. Of 
this solution a teaspoonful is given every 
one or two hours, wiih the best results, 
sometimes, according to Ringer, relieving 
the noisy wheezing after one or two doses, 

Often in children we find a catarrh of 
the bronchial and intestinal mucous mem- 
branes, either coexisting or alternating with 
each other. When such a condition per- 
sists after the employment of the ordinary 
household remedies, tartar emetic in the 
same doses of the solution just before men- 
tioned, hourly repeated, will check both 
catarrhs, without the use of further treat- 
ment. 


MINUTE DOSES OF MERCURY IN SYPHILITIC 
HEADACHE, 


In the treatment of syphilis we have 
come, as an almost universal rule, to rely 
upon the benefit of some form of mercury. 
That form most ordinarily in favor, in the 
earlier stages of the disease, is I doubt not 
the protiodide, and that in the more ad- 
vanced stages the biniodide, in combina- 
tion, perhaps, with iodide of potassium. 
Special symptoms will arise, however, dur- 
ing the progress of such treatment, or pre- 
sent themselves primarily for treatment, 
that do not appear to be immediately influ- 
enced by either of the forms of mercury 
mentioned. Such, for instance, is the 
cephalalgia that I have seen rack and tor- 
ment the patient in spite of large doses of 
chloral hydrate and bromide of potassium 
in combination, phosphorus, the hypoder- 
mic employment of sulphate of morphia, or 
even free doses of iodide of potassium, the 
patient in the meanwhile undergoing a 
course of mercurial] treatment after the plan 
above mentioned. The iodide of potassium 
may, however, afford relief from the pain 
after a certain duration of time, but per- 
haps not until after much exhaustion has 
been caused by the intense suffering. 

It was after I had been almost baffled in 
dealing with such a case that I read in one 
of our journals, I think the Medical News 
and Library, an extract from a foreign 
journal upon the treatment of this compli- 
cation in syphilis, by Dr. Peters, of Paris. 
He recommends the use of calomel in the 
one-sixtieth of a grain doses, every hour 
until the pain is relieved. A case pre- 
sented itself in time and was a fair one to 
test the value of the treatment. No sleep 
had been obtained for three nights, and so 
great was the pain that there was complete 
anorexia. Before using a dozen of the 
powders, in which form the calomel was 
given, relief was obtained and sleep pro- 
cured. In thirty hours the pain had en- 
tirely ceased, and no more powders were 
used. No signs of mercurial salivation 
were shown, and the appetite returned as 
soon as the pain was relieved. i 
have lately given preference to mercur 
with chalk, as the form of mercurial to ad! 
minister in the summer diarrhwas of chil- 
dren. The usual dose is % of a grain. 
given either with sugar or with three to 
five grain doses of subnitrate of bismuth, 
hourly repeated. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE IN A CERTAIN VARI- 
ETY OF THE DIARRHGA OF CHILDREN. 


In a form of diarrhea in children, likely 
to be mistaken for dysentery, but where 
the general symptoms are mild, and the 
special features are secondary to the diar- 
rhea, corrosive sublimate will be found to 
render most satisfactory service in effect- | 
ing a cure. The principal indication for 
the use of corrosive sublimate, according 
to Ringer, is the mucous character of the 


stools, whether containing blood or not. 
There may also be more or less straining at 
stool. I have used the corrosive sublimate 
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in such cases, in the proportion of a grain 
to sixteen ounces of water, which is half 
the strength recommended by Eustace 
Smith. Ringer recommends a grain to ten 
ounces of water. Of this solution, a tea- 
| spoonful is given every hour, or two hours, 
| as the severity of the case demands. 


MINUTE DOSES OF ZINC IN GONORRHGA, 


Gonorrhea may be said to be a specific 
catarrh of the urethra, where every practi- 
tioner has his own favorite remedy. This, 
of course, may depend upon the stage of 
the complaint, and other modifying cir- 
cumstances. I here acknowledge my thanks 
to Prof. Ringer for his valuable suggestions 
on the treatment of this complaint, in his 
work so often quoted by me in this paper. 
When acase of gonorrhea can be seen in 
the first twenty-four hours of the attack, as 
has been my good fortune in several in- 
stances, an injection of a solution of chlor- 
ide of zinc, one grain to a pint of water, 
used every hour, will cut short the attack 
in twenty-four hours. 


COPAIBA IN URTICARIA. 


About a year ago, under the head of 
“Notes of Hospital Practice,” there ap- 
peared in the New York Medical Journal a 
paragraph on the value of small doses of 
copaiba in urticaria, as employed by me at 
the New York Foundling Asylum. Two 
cases, both of which were of a chronic na- 
ture, were especially cited to illustrate the 
beneficial results of thistreatment. In these 
cases, to repeat, the affection had existed 
for two or three months, unsubdued by the 
usual treatment of salines and purgatives, 
and afterwards of arsenic and iron. It oc- 
curred to prescribe drop doses of copaiba 
three times daily. The theory ot the treat- 
ment was founded upon a desire to test the 
value of the similia similibus curantur prin- 
ciple. It was a purely tentative treatment 
with me, though I have since been informed 
that the same treatment for urticaria had 
been noticed in some of our numerous medi- 
cal journals previous to the date of my cases. 
Ihave not been able to find any journal 
containing any information on such subject, 
and therefore modestly lay claim to the 
originality of the treatment. Iam willing 
to surrender my claim whenever a worthier 
claimant for priority presents himself. 
These cases yielded gratifying results, and 
since then I have treated numerous cases 
in children with a like success, as far as 
my knowledge of the result of those cases 
extends. 

My main experience with the use of co- 
paiba in urticaria has been amongst chil- 
dren, but I have had ovcasion to administer 
it in an acute attack in the adult. It was 
a severe one, following the eating of lob- 
ster-salad. It had persisted in its severity 
for three days and nights, before I began 
the use of the copaiba. Purgatives, saline 
diuretics and mustard foot-baths had been 
freely given in the meantime, without any 
perceptible improvement of the eruption. 
Drop doses of the copaiba were then given 
every hour, and in eight hours there was a 
marked diminution of the eruption, and 
the next morning it had entirely disap- 
peared. It may have been that this result 
would have occurred spontaneously, but 
following so closely upon the use of copaiba 
as it did, it appeared to me at least a re- 
maikable coincidence, that justifies further 
trials of a similar treatment in future cases, 


ERGOT IN RETARDED MENSTRUATION. 


Two cases of retarded menstruation, oc- 
curring in healthy females, non-pregnant, 
and ordinarily regular, have been treated 
by me with drop doses of fluid extract of 
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Same treatment was employed » second 
time, one year after the first, with a like 
success. 


WITCH HAZEL IN EPISTAXIS. 


In three cases of epistaxis of a severe 
degree—one apparently due to vicarious 
menstruation in a young negress, the second 
probably due to a lesion of the cardiac 
valves, in a small girl, and the third likely 
complicated with the hemorrhagic diathé- 


sis, in a male adult—marked benefit was 
derived from the use of fluid extract of 
hamamelis given in five-drop doses three 
times daily. Ringer recommends drop 
doses of the hamamelis to be given every 
hour until the bleeding is checked, and then 
continuing it for a few days in five-drop 
doses, three times daily. 


ACONITE IN REDUCING TEMPERATURE. 


ACONITE receives the highest recommen- 
dation especially for the purpose of reduc- 


ing’ temperature and checking inflammatory 
processes, from both Ringer and Bartolow. 
The latter speaks of this medicine as a 
powerful agent which will produce mani- 
fest results in small doses. 


BELLADONNA FOR SORE THROAT AND ACUTE 
ERYSIPELAS. 


BARTHOLOW pronounces strongly in favor 
of belladonna as a cure for idiopathic ery- 
sipelas, especially when affecting the face. 
He also remarks its prompt action in acute 
nasal catarrh with profuse watery secretion, 
and in ordinary sore throat. He advises 
giving five drops of the tincture as a first 
dose and repeating with one or two drops 
every hour. Hughes regards belladonna as 
displaying wonderful powers in catarrhal 
throat affections. 


NUX VOMICA FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


TINCTURE of nux vomica also appears, 
according to Ringer, to be possessed of 
real curative powers, when given in drop 
doses, repeated every five or ten minutes 
for eight or ten doses and then continued at 
longer intervals, for ‘‘ sick headache” ac- 
companied with acute gastric catarrh, 
whether due to error in diet, constipation, 
or no apparent cause, He regards it, ad- 
ministered in small and frequently repeated 
doses, as useful in many disturbances of 
the gastric function. 

Many other medicinal agents are men- 
tioned by Ringer, Bartholow, and other 
writers, as being valuable and reliable in 
small and frequently repeated doses, in 
the treatment of various disorders. My 
friend, Dr. Geo, H. Fox, has informed me 
that he has witnessed decided beneficial 
effects from the use of the small doses of 
pulsatilia in painful menstruation. Many 
of us have no doubt long been familiar 
with the use of small doses of castor oil in 
certain forms of diarrhcea in children. An 
every-day practice, that has become so 
common as perhaps not to attract our at- 
tention to the fact, is the large use of min- 
eral waters for the cure of various dyspep- 
tic andrenalcomplaints. Here the actual 
dose of the supposed remedial salts has been 
shown to be quite small, the only one taken 
in any appreciable quantity being chloride 
of sodium, of which we use more in our daily 
food than is contained ina pint of most 
mineral waters. 

Dr. Edward Vanderpoel, in an article 
ou strychnia in tetanus and hydrophobia, 
published in the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter of May 7, 1870, refers to eight cases 
of tetanus, seven traumatic and one idiopa- 
thic, coming under his care, which he cured 
with rather large doses of strychnia, giving 
s to 4 of a grain every two hours until re- 
laxation of the muscles iook place, when 
the interval was extended to every six 
hours. He states that he published full re- 
ports of these cases in the New York Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Nov. and Jan. Nos. for 
1846 and 1847. 

If I am asked to explain on what principle 
these smal] doses act in certain diseases, I 
reply, on the principle, so as far as known, 
of actual experience(!) This is all we know 
about it. The homcopaths claim that itis 
explained by the law of similars, which is 
no explanation at all; and they pretend to 
make universal application of this so-called 
law in the treatment of disease. Trousseau, 
and Bartholow following him, attribute to 
it a substitutive action, or, as the latter 
writer expresses it, the therapeutical action 
is the physiological antagonist of the disease 
action. It will, I think, be found that the 
necessity for the frequent repetition of the 
small dose will be in direct ratio to the 
acute or chronic character of the complaint. 
Hourly doses will be best indicated in acute 
cases both to impress the disease quickly 
and maintain the effect of the remedy; 
while in chronic cases a more chronic 
treatment is advisable. 

oo 
Citric Acid in Diphtheria. 

Dr. CASPARI writes to the Deutsche Med. 
Wochenschrift, that he has treated success- 
fully over forty cases of diphtheria by 
using locally (with the spray and brush) 
slightly diluted citric acid.” Several of 
these cases had resisted treatment by 
salicylic and carbolic acid. Appropriate 
constitutional treatment was, of course 
combined with the local. : 
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A Turpentine Bath. 


WE have seen many notices of most ex- 
traordinary kinds of baths for the removal 
of disease, but the latest and oddest is that 
of placing a patient in a box containing an 
atmosphere saturated with terebinthinate 
vapors. Good for Rheumatism! 
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Experience of a Reformed Chloral 
Drinker. 
To The Druggists’ Circular: 


I awa man sixty-four years of age, and | The dose of sulphide of calcium in these 
now sobered down and respectable, but I | Cases was largely in excess of the insignifi- 
have tried at one time and another all the | Cant, ) , : 
narcotics and stimulants known, except | lier instances noticed at the time In the 
hashish, which I have never been able to 
Once I took a dose of Cannabis 
Indica, which frightened me terribly but 


obtain. 


had no serious results. 


In June, 1875, I thought Chloral Hydrate 
I looked over 


might be something nice. 


allthe Druaarsts’ CrrcuLArs at hand, 


and concluded that it was harmless in thirty 


grain doses. As we had none in the store, 


I went to another drug store and purchased 
I took thirty grains of it in a| 
tumbler full of water, which had a pleas- 


one ounce. 


ing effect. I then took thirty grains more, 
which seemed to take away my memory. 


I followed it up for two, days; every little 
while taking thirty grains largely diluted 
with water; during those two days I swal- 
lowed three-fourths of an ounce of chloral 
hydrate. At last, I could not hold anything 
in my hands, which were partially ‘para-| spirit is added, freezing is stopped alto-| 


lyzed. I had to be assisted home, and 


went to bed, and slept most of the time for | bottles is obviated. 


one day and two nights. I then went about 
my business, but of all the sufferings I ever 
endured, I think this was the worst. I was 
not free from pain a moment for thirty 
days. The pain was greatest in my knees 
and legs. I would go to bed at night, get 
in an easy position, and lie perfectly still : 
and not stir in the least, and finally would 
go to sleep. 
were those dreadful pains. I took Nux 
Vomica and Phosphorus pills, but they did 
me no good; the disease had to wear itself 
out. ‘The sufferings resembled those of 
the opium eater when deprived of the 
drug. With one or two exceptions I cannot 
recall anything that transpired during those 
two days. I think I had a narrow escape 
from death. I shall not take any more 
Chloral Hydrate! 8. 


Be 


Can Twenty Grains of Chloral Kill? 


Tuts valuable medicine, like most useful 
medicines, is not without its dangers and 
drawbacks. Occasionally is recorded an 
account of death supposed to have been 
caused by an overdose. What is a proper 
and safe quantity to beadministered at one 
time? A drachm would hardly be thought 
to be dangerous. Less than this, however, 
is usually enough to promote sleep. Dr. 
Ingalls in the Chicago Med. Journal gives 
an account of the case of a healthy woman 
to whom 20 grains of chloral in two doses, 
with an interval of an hour, were given 
with the intent of preventing pain in the 
extraction of teeth. She showed symptoms 
of poisoning soon after the administration 
of the second quantity, and in spite of rem- 
edies was dead in fifteen minutes! Why 
did that woman die? Could twenty 

rains of chloral kill? It may be doubted. 

ut it will be well not to forget such facts 
as this, and always maintain due cau- 
tion in prescribing a remedy of which such 
a result is maintained to be possible. Lieb- 
reich says that only the crystallized drug 
is safe. The impure preparation poisons, 
sometimes, and eyen may kill. 


a ae 
Death from the Inhalation of Ether. 


As an anesthetic, ether is considered in 
this country to be the safest, but the slow- 
est to produce a full effect. We published 
recently an account of the occurrence of 
death while a patient was under its anss- 
thetic influence. Now we record another 
fatal instance, related in the Virginia Med- 
ical Monthly, by Dr. Benjamin Kobinson. 
The pulsation in the arteries ceased; 
brandy and ammonia administered hypo- 
dermically, and the usual devices, were re- 
sorted to in such cases, but all in vain. 


++ 


Sulphide of Calcium in Diabetes. 


Tus remedy, first proposed by Dr. Sid- 
of London, has recently been 


ney Ringer, 
used successfully in two cases by Dr. T. C. 
Smith, of Middleport, Ohio. 
was published in the Detroit Med. Journal 


The diet employed was Pavy’s antidiabetic 
diet—consisting essentially of animal food 
of all sorts, and an avoidance, as far as 
Two 


possible of the hydrocarbonaceous. 


grains, in one case, of sulphide of lime was 
taken internally three times a day; in the 
other case four grains three or four times 
a day. Speedy relief followed. The quan 
tity of urine fell progressively to normal 


The first thing on awaking | 


His account 
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|measure; the sugar diminished until it 
could be no longer detected, and the pa- 
tients rapidly recovered flesh and strength. 


cant half grain doses recommended in ear- | 


Druaersts’ Crrcunar, and which, un-| 
doubtedly, were too small, It was said, 
however, they were not without success. 
In this small dose we have seen it ad- 
ministered without producing the slightest 
perceptible effect. 


a died 


Concentrated Lime-Juice as an Anti- 
scorbutic. 


Accorp1nG to the testimony of Dr. Denis | 


Macdonald, F. R.8., Professor of Naval | 
| Hygiene at Netley, and Dr. De Chaumont, | 
| Professor of Military Hygiene, before the | 
Arctic Committee, it appears that lime- | 
juice when unfortified will freeze at about 
25° F., and when fortified with ten per 
cent of spirit forty over proof, will congeal 
at about 15°. If a greater proportion of 


gether, and all possibility of breaking the | 
Lozenges of concen- 
trated juice were produced at the commit- | 
tee, an ounce of which was equivalent to | 
one ounce of the lime-juice with the ounce | 
ration of sugar; and others have been made | 
with lime-juice so’ concentrated that four | 
lozenges are equal to one ounce of juice. 
It is in evidence that this juice may be re- | 
duced to a tenth of its bulk, or perhaps 
less, without altering its chemical compo- 
sition in the slightest degree. The late Dr. | 
Parkes found that even on evaporating | 
lime-juice to dryness there was no loss of 
acidity. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that the antiscorbutic properties of 
the juice would be impaired by this pro- 
cess of concentration. If the lozenge form | 
were adopted (and it is stated that they are | 
unpleasantly acidulated), a man in a sledg- | 
ing or any other expedition could easily 
carry in his pocket his ration for thirty or 
forty days. 


a i 


Iodide of Potassium in Metallic 
Poisoning. 

A prize of £100 has been awarded to M. 
Melsens, by the Paris Academy of Scien- 
ces, for his method of curing and prevent- | 
ing lead and mercurial poisoning. It is| 
now thirty years since M. Melsens advo- | 
cated the use of iodide of potassium for | 
these purposes, and further experiments, 
conducted conjointly with Professor Guil 
lot, confirmed M. Melsens’ original view. 
M. Melsens considers these saturnine and 
mercurial affections to be due to the pres- 
ence of the metals in the organs of the body | 
in a state of combination with albuminous | 
| principles, from which the potassic iodide 
removes them as soluble iodides that are 
then carried away in the urine. 

These views have of late years received 
singular proof, for not only has the pres- 
ence of the said metals in such cases of 
poisoning’ been incontestably proved, but | 
it has quite lately been shown that they are 
in actual chemical combination with defi- 
nite principles, such as albumen or the 
phosphorized substances entering into the | 
constitution of the brain. 
The curative and preventive properties 
of iodide of potassium, have been abun- 
dantly substantiated during the past thirty 
years, by the successful treatment of large | 
numbers of cases arising in the working of | 
lead and mercury ores, etc. 


6 eee 


Successful Treatment of Diphtheria. 
rn. 3. Di. MEDBERY, Of Webster City, | 
Iowa, in a communication to the Med. and 
Surg. Reporter, recommends after a long 
experience, Monsel’s Salt of Iron. He pro- 
ceeds after the following method: 

“When first called to a patient, with this 
disease, 1 invariably prescribe some mild 
but active cathartic. Calcined magnesia I 
find is one of the best for this purpose. | 
Locally, I use the persulphate of iron | 
(Monsel’s powder) and glycerine; one to) 
two drachms of the former to one ounce of | 
the latter, used with a swab every three or 
.| four hours, always using this wash soon | 
after the removal of the membrane. In- 
ternally, I use chlorate of potassa, in large 
doses. A favorite prescription of mine is 
chlorate of potassa, three or four drachms; 
syrup of lemon and rose water, each one 


every two or three hours. This is for a 


| numberless cases of tonsillitis, pharyngitis, 
|and laryngitis, and he is able to say that 


| three epidemics, 


| number of cases was so small as to show | 


ounce and a half; give one teaspoonful | 


case. Externally, I use salt pork, rubbed | 
well with capsicum. This constitutes my 
principal treatment in these cases. Should | 
there be a tendency to a return of the 
membrane, I give a gargle, composed of 
tannic acid, ten grains; rose water, two | 


| ounces; to be used every three or four | 


hours. 
I give this treatment with such confi- 


winter with results as before stated. Where- | 
as the treatment, as pursued by myself | 


}and many others (as per our text books), | 
with hyposulphite soda, internally, and the | 


liq. persulph. ferri, with carbolic acid and 
glycerine, hydrochloric acid, with iron, 
internally, each in their turn, have all 
signally failed of good, as the great mor- | 
tality will show.” 

He says that during the late epidemic he 
treated one hundred and thirteen well- 
marked and unmistakable cases, besides | 


not a single loss has attended his efforts to 
control, and to eradicate from the system 
every symptom of the presence of the 
disease. 


ee 
Trichinosis in Saxony. 


In a ‘Statistical Account of the Epi- 
demics of Trichinosis that have occurred 
in Saxony during 1860-75,” published by 
Dr. Reinhard inthe Archiv fur Heilkiinde, 
Band xviii., he furnishes a table which 
shows that within this period thirty-nine | 
epidemics have occurred, giving rise to | 
1,267 cases of trichina disease, and to nine- 
teen deaths, four of these occurring in 
males, and fifteen in females. Only a very 
small proportion of the cases arose from | 
eating raw pork, while one-half were pro- 
duced by eating smoked sausages (Anack- 
wirste), giving rise to, however, only two 
deaths. Among 840 persons who partook 
of well-prepared sausage (Bratwiirste), 
eight died. The epidemic appeared for 
the first time in fifteen places, more than 
once in seven places, and seven times in 
Dresden. In most instances the number of 
persons attacked was few, the hiyhest 
numbers amounting to 209, 140, and 199— 
one death only resulting from the com- 
bined total of 548 cases occurring in these 
In several instances the 
number of cases was as low as from one to 
seven. The mean (thirty-two and a half) 
of the 1,267 cases was scarcely exceeded 
ina fourth part of the places, while in 
three-fourths of the other places the mean 
was not reached. In many instances the 


that a trichinized animal may be entirely | 
consumed without inducing the disease at | 
all. The same conclusion is arrived at from | 
the comparison of the number of slaugh- 
tered trichinized animals and the number of 
cases of the disease. It is calculated that | 
100 trichinized pigs will give rise to only 
four cases of the disease in man.—WMedical 
Times and Gazette. 


A Young Mother. 


Aw esteemed and entirely trustworthy | 
correspondent has furnished us with the 
following facts touching a case which | 
came under his observation. As an in- 
stance of early maternity, the case is one 
which certainly vies with any on rec- 
ord. The girl first menstruated when ten 
years and six months of age. She became 
pregnant at eleven years and six months, 
and was safely delivered of a male child 
January 19, 1875. The reputed father of 
the child was, at the time, a hopeful of 
fourteen years of age. The child is still 
alixe. Jui. pob.vemn,oparenus are dolng as 
well as could be expected.—Detroit Medi- 
cal Journal. 
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Pitury, an Australian Rival to Coca. 


Baron Von Muuier, of Melbourne, has 
at length determined the botanical source 
of the ‘‘pitury,’ a stimulant long known to 
be in use by the aborigines of Central Aus- | 
tralia, and said to be of marvelous power. | 
After some years of efforts to obtain a spe- 
cimen, he has with certainty determined 
them to belong to Huboisia Hopwoodii, a 
bush referred to the order solanacew. In 
the Australian Medical Journal, Baron von 


Miiller states that the natives chew the 
leaves to invigorate them during their long 
foot journeys through the deserts, just as 
coca leaves are used in South America. It 
is carried about by them in little bags. It 


The Sting of the Scorpion and its 
Treatment. 


Dr. PuerTE, in the Observador Médico, 
of Mexico City, writes an interesting arti- 
cle on the sting of the scorpion, its effects 
andits treatment. The insects he describes 
are found in the districts of Matamoras, 
Izucar, Chautla de la Sal, and the munici- 


1 I | palities of Chietla, situated to the south of 
dence, having used it through the past | 


the city of Puebla. The largest of the 
scorpions are found in the first-named 
locality, and they are generally four or five 
centimetres in length, and of an orange- 
red color, tkt“agh sometimes brown. They 
are provided with eight feet, two horns, 
and a-tail, which has four or five rings, the 
last being the largest and carrying the 
poison sac, Each of the horns has two ar. 
ticulations, the foremost carrying the 
poison. The first pair of legs have appen- 
dices in the form of pincers. 

These insects live in the sugar fields and 
gardens, where they may be found under 
stones, or in the foliage of the plants. In 
towns they find a resting place in the cracks 
of the timbers, under the furniture, or in 
the rubbish of uncleanly houses. When 
an individual has been stung the symptoms 
may be grouped in three distinct periods. 
In the first there is heat and pain at the in- 
jured spot, general sleepiness, frequent 
sneezing, restlessness, and slight strabis- 
mus. Inthe second stage saliva is abun- 


tion of the pupils, and a pulse varying 
between 100 and 120. In the third stage 
there is trismus, or tetanus. The first 
period occurs soon after the sting, and lasts 
from a quarter of an hour to an hour ; the 
second, a little more than fifteen minutes ; 
and the third may be prolonged to three 
days. The domestic remedies are various, 
Sometimes ammonia and garlic are applied 
externally, and watermelon internally. The 
gum of the white cuaxiote has also given 
satisfactory results. Dr. Puerte’s method 
of treatment in the first stage consists in 
administering diaphoretics, together with 
alcohol of ten per cent. solution in tea- 
spoonful doses every half hour. 

If, however, the second stage supervenes, 
he continues the alcohol and gives a vapor 
bath, and, finally, a weak infusion of the 
flowers of the Laurus Cerasus. In the 
third period he always makes use of the 
inhalations of chloroform, and records a 
successful cure in each instance. Among 
the native Indians cases of this kind are 
very frequent, and many of the children 
die. In all children under four years of 


and ten severe but not mortal, while adults 
never die. Many persons claim to have 
been stung without experiencing any symp- 
toms. This, in Dr. Puerte’s opinion, is 


/because the clothing has absorbed the 


virus, a fact he seems to have proved ex- 
perimentally. When the naked skin re- 
ceives the virus, symptoms of poisoning 
are sure to follow. 


ose 


A Candidate for Dissection. 


ProrressoR FLowEr, the able conserva- 
tor of the Hunterian Museum, who is ever 
on the lookout for preparations to enrich 
the collection, and who some time ago ex- 


Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
on the state of the museum that so few 
contributors sent pathological specimens, 
received lately, we hear, with no little sur- 
prise, a visit from a lady, who perhaps had 
seen the report in question, and who at 
once stated the object of her visit, and 
handed him a document, sealed, signed, 
ter etiaionat to the following effect: 
appoint the President, at the tim: 
decease, of the Royal HP the time of my 
yal College of Surgeons 
of England the exécyt 4 geo 
Believ; rr or of this my will 
elieving that it is*he duty of : 
ber of the human fat y. pidbit § mem- 
bodies after death to scie. tifle evote their 
until the principles of phys.) Orion! dara 
are thoroughly established, ie Sclence 
in the event of my decease in rise that 
Kingdom, my executors shall e Unite 
body, immediately after my dev? MY 
the authorities of the Royal Coll to 
Surgeons of England. [I desire that \g of 
body shall be completey dissected inte 
most thorough manner know~+) gejq.* 
I desire that all possible facilities 1, wanes 
given for the inspection of such ie in 
its various stages of dissection by a aie 
son desiring to inspect it, and more!” 
ticularly by persons of the female sex 


% UL sence 


is also employed to excite courage in war- 


-| child of three or five years. ‘The amount 
is to be varied so as to meet each individual 


fare. We shall probably soon hear con- 
cerning its therapeutic qualities. 


also desire that any facts that ma com! * 
light 3 
that may be new or in any other wav 


[September, 1877, 


dantly secreted; there is meteorism, dilata-_ 


age the sting is usually fatal ; between six | 


pressed a regret in his annual report to the — 


in consequence of such isseot” | 


| ditions manner possible, 


| September, 1877. | 


yantageous to be made public, should be 
ublished. I also desire that, after such 
issection as aforesaid, my body shall be 
destroyed inthe most economical and expe- 
except that I 
should wish that some remnant thereof, if 


| 


it can be preserved in an innoxious state, | 


should be preserved in the college and 
identified as a portion of my remains. I 
should also wish that if any of my friends 


| should desire to have a remnant of my said 


) 


body they should be at liberty to do so,’ 
The document was duly executed and at- 
tested by an eminent firm of solicitors. 
The president having been ~equested to 
accept the trust, the proceedings were 
duly reported to the council for confirma- 
tion.— British Med, Jour. 
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Pemmican. 


Tuts food has acquired some little ad- 
ditional notoriety in connection with the 
recent Arctic expedition. Dr. Frankland, 
who was requested to analyze some of that 
returned from the stores of Her Majesty’s 
ships Alert and Discovery, gives the fol- 
lowing report of the plain variety. In 
100 parts—water 6°75 per cent., albumin. 
oids 35°09, fats, 56°42, and ash or mineral 
matter 1°74 per cent. There were also of 
phosphates of lime and magnesia 07060, 
alkaline phosphates 1°349, and common 
salt 0°107 per cent. The sweet variety 
varied but little as compared with the 
plain, but contained 4°12 of sugar, and less 
alkaline phosphates. The composition of 
a pound of plain pemmican shows, of 
water 1 ounce 35 grains, of albuminoids 
5 ounces 269 grains, of fats 9 ounces 12 

rains, and of mineral matters 122 grains. 

r. Frankland says: ‘‘ Both samples are 
free from any evidence of decay or putre- 
faction. I see no reason to declare that 
they are not of good quality, though J am 
not aware that it has been authoritatively 
declared what the composition of good 
pemmican should be.— Zhe Lancet. 


———____—_9--@—__—_- 
Arab Faith in Medicine. 


Tue Arabs in general constantly have re- 
course both to charms and to medicine, not 
only for the cure, but also for the preven- 
tion of diseases. ‘‘ They have, indeed,” 
says Lane, in the notes to his translation of 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” ‘‘a strange passion 
for medicine, which shows that they do not 
consider fate as altogether unconditional. 
Nothing can exceed the earnestness with 
which they often press a European traveller 
for a dose; and the more violent the remedy 
the better they are pleased. I was applied 
to on behalf of three donkey drivers sup- 
posed to have been poisoned. I gaye the 
applicant three strong doses of tartar 
emetic, and he soon came back to thank 
me, saying that the medicine was most ad- 
mirable, for the men had hardly swallowed 
it when they almost vomited their hearts 
and livers, and everything else in their 
bodies.” 


0 
Dietetic Medication. 


A MEDICAL restaurant has been lately es- 
tablished in London, on the principle that 
diseases can generally be cured by a special 
system of diet, and that they are caused 
chiefly by improper food. On the entrance 
of a visitor, a physician asks him regarding 
his ailments. His meal is then prescribed, 
‘and he is allowed to eat no more than is 
presented to him. At the close he is dis- 
missed to smoke a medicated cigar and to 
sip coffee, camomile tea, or whatever other 
beverage may be considered advisable. 


oe 
Vaccination by Machinery. 


TuHE dental engine may be used as a vac- 
cinutor, quoth the ‘* Proceedings,” Brook- 
lyn. A physician of this city is said to 
have so employed it; having provided him- 
self with an engine for surgical purposes, 
the use spoken of above occurred to him, 
and it has been found to be practically in- 
stantaneous in its operation. It is likely to 
be especially serviceable where large num- 
bers of vaccinations are to be performed. 


ote 
Pious Scruples. 


Tue potato, after having been in common 
cultivation in Scotland, it is said, was con- 
demned and abandoned as a sinful plant, 
because no mention ofit was found in the 
Bible Scotch snuff and whiskey are liable 
to the same objection. 
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Mushroom Culture in Japan. 


Tue best of the edible species of mush- 
rooms are known as ‘‘matsutaké” and ‘‘shu- 
take.” The difficulties attendant on presery- 
ing the former kind almost exclude them 
from the market for export; for not only do 
they decompose very rapidly, but even when 


| they are successfully dried they are nearly 


tasteless, and thus useless in cookery. The | 


shu-take species, however, have this pecu- 


| liar excellence, that though they are all but 


tasteless in their raw state, when they are 
dried they have an extremely fine flavor. 


The quantity that grows naturally on the | 
decayed roots or on the stumps of the shu | 


tree is not sufficient to meet the demand 
for them, consequently much skill has 
been brought to bear on their cultivation, 


notably by cutting off the trunks of the | 


shu and other trees, and forcing the growth 
of the mushroom on them. The localities 
in which they are thus cultivated are 
Yamato, Isé, Mikawa, Yotonu, Suruga, 
Kai, Iclzu, Hitachi, Mutsu, and Dewa 
Serano and Hida, Ku and Sinvo. These 
provinces produce the largest quantities; 
indeed, the quantity produced elsewhere is 
insufficient. Small parcels are produced 
in Zezo. There seems to be no great dif- 
ferences between the wild and cultivated 
varieties of the shu-take mushrooms, both 
both being in taste and appearance very 
much the same, with this exception, that 
in the wild variety the upper surface is of 


purplish brown color, while the under sur- | 


face and stalk are white; in the cultivated 
variety the shape is uneven and irregular. 

Different varieties of oak appear to be 
the trees most in favor with the Japanese 
for the cultivation of mushrooms, the tree 
known to natives as ‘‘shu” giving the best 
results. This tree grows abundantly in 
warm places having a south-easterly aspect; 
it attains to a height of about 18 or 19 feet. 
It has a long, narrow leaf, thin and stiff, 
the front surface of a deep green color, the 
back of a brownish tint and glazed. The 


tree is an evergreen, the fruit (acorn) small, ’ 


with a rough capsule. The acorns are 
steamed and eaten. The wood of the tree 
is used in the making of boats’ oars; also 
for fuel and charcoal. Another oak, the 
kashinda, from which mushrooms are ob- 
tained, is also plentiful in warm localities, 
and attains a height of 30 or 40 feet. The 
leaves are used in cookery, and the wood 
is in great demand for divining sticks, for 
which it is considered the best. The 
donguri, another species, is to be found all 
over the country; it grows to about 18 or 
19 feet, has very thick branches, and dense 
foliage; the leaf is slightly oval and slightly 
wrinkled. The fruit (acorn), after being 
pounded and steeped in water, is made 
into dumplings, and eaten in this form. 
The wood is much used in boat making 
and also for carts. 

Mushrooms are obtained from any of the 
above in the following manner: About the 
beginning of autumn, the trunk, about five 
or six inches in diameter, of any one of 
these trees, is selected and cut up into 
lengths of four or five feet; each piece is 
then split down lengthwise into four, and 
on the outer bark slight incisions are either 
made at once with a hatchet, or the cut 
logs are left till the following spring, and 
then deep wounds seven or eight inches 
long are incised on them. Assuming the 
first course to have been pursued, the logs, 
after having received several slight inci- 
sions, are placed in a wood or grove where 
they can get the full benefit of the air and 
heat. In about three years they will be 
tolerably rotten in parts. After the more 
rotten parts are removed, they are 
placed against a rack in a slanting position, 
and about the middle of the ensuing spring 
the mushrooms will come forth in abund- 
ance. They are then gathered. The logs 
are, however, still kept, and submitted to 
the following process: Every morning 
they are put in water, where they remain 


till afternoon, when they are taken 
out, laid lengthwise in the ground, and 
beaten with a mallet. They are then 


ranged on end in the same slanting position 
as before, and in two or three days mush- 
rooms will again make their appearance. 
In Yueshin the custom is to beat the log so 
heavily that the wood swells, and this in- 
duces mushrooms of amore than ordinary 
large growth. If the logs are beaten 
gently,a great number of small-sized mush- 
rooms grow up in succession. In places 
where is a scarcity of water, rain-water 
should be kept for steeping the logs in. 
There is yet another plan. The cut logs 
are at once buried in the earth, and in a 
year’s time are dug out and beaten in the 
manner above described. 


The mushrooms thus grown are stored 
in a barn, on shelves, ranged along three 
| sides, with braziers lighted under. After- 
wards they are placed in small boxes, the | 
bottoms of which are lined either with | 
straw or bamboo mats. These boxes are | 
|then ranged on the shelves, and all ap- | 
proaches carefully closed. An even degree 
,of warmth is thus diffused. The boxes 
ranged on the upper or lower tiers are con- 
|stantly changed, so that the contents of | 
each are thoroughly dried. Another mode 
of drying is to string the mushrooms on 
thin strips of bamboo, which are piled | 
together near the brazier; the heat is well 
kept in by inverting a closely woven basket 
over them. Dried mushrooms are much 
esteemed in China, and they are largely 
consumed by Japanese, either as a dish by 
themselves, or as a condiment with other 
dishes. Dried mushrooms retain their 
flavor for a great length of time, and thus 
bear transport to any distance very well. 
Of other edible mushrooms in Japan, be- 
sides the shu-take, there is the kikurage, 
which grows in spring, summer, and 
autumn, on the mulberry, the willow, and 
other trees. It is a small, thin, soft 
mushroom, very much curled at the edge, 
and of a brownish tinge; when dried in the 
sun, the upper surface gets quite black,and 
the under surface a brownish grey. The 
flavor is somewhat insipid. The iwatake, 
which grows upon rocks in thick masses. 
The so-take, a very delicately flavored 
mushroom, to be found in precipitous 
crags, and consequently scarce, owing to 
the difficulties attendant on getting them. 
The kwa-take, to be found in shady spots 
on moorland; a funnel-shaped mushroom, 
with a long hollow stalk. 

Consul Robertson, in addition to the 
above description, states the export of 
mushrooms from Kanayawa, amounted, 
for the year 1875, to 1,461 piculs, valued at 
$55,024; in 1874 the export was 1,603 
piculs, valued at $61,656; and in 1873, 
1,218 piculs, valued at $34,170.—Journal 
of the Society of Arts. 

i 
Phosphorescent Flowers. 


Tue power of emitting light has been 
found to be possessed by several flowers. 
The daughter of the great Swedish natural- 
ist, Linnseus, was wont to amuse herself in 
the summer twilight by setting fire to the 
inflammable atmosphere which surrounds 
the essential-oil glands of the /razinellu, 
One sultry summer evening, when sitting 
in the garden, she was very much surprised 
to notice the flowers of a group of nastur- 
tiums emitting luminous radiance, and she 
observed the same thing occur on several 
subsequent evenings in June and July, 1762. 
The same phenomena have also been ob- 
served by several naturalists, but almost 
exclusively in connection with yellow or 
orange-colored flowers, such as the sun- 
flower, the marigold, poppies and the or- 
ange lily. The following account of in- 
teresting observations of some of these lu- 
minous flowers is given by Dr. Phipson. 
“The Swedish naturalist, Prof. Haggern, 
perceived one evening a faint flash of light 
dart repeatedly from a marigold. Surprised 
at such an uncommon appearance, he re- 
solved to examine it with attention, and, to 
be assured that it was no deception, he 
placed a man near him, with orders to make 
a signal when he observed the light. They 
both saw it constantly at the same moment. 
The light was most brilliant upon mari- 
golds of an orange or flame color, but 
scarcely visible upon pale ones. The flash 
was frequently seen on the same flower two 
or three times in quick succession, but 
more commonly at intervals of several 
minutes. When several flowers, in the 
same place, emitted this light together, it 
could be seen at a considerable distance. 
This phenomenon was remarked in July 
and August at sunset, and for half an hour 
when the sky was clear; but after a rainy 
day, or when the air was loaded with va- 
pors, nothing of it was to be seen. On the 
18th of June, 1857, about 10 o’clock in the 
evening, M. Fries, the well known Swedish 
botanist, while walking along in the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Upsal, remarked a group 
of poppies (Papaver orientale), in which 
three or four flowers emitted little flashes 
of light. Forewarned as he was by a 
knowledge that such things had been ob- 
served by others, he could not help believ- 
ing that he was suffering from an optical 
illusion. However, the flashes continued 
showing themselves, from time to time, 
during three-quarters of an hour. M. Fries 
was thus forced to. believe that what he 
saw was real. The next day observing the 
same phenomenon to occur at about the 
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same hour, he conducted to the place a 
person entirely ignorant that such a mani- 
festation of light had ever been witnessed 
in the vegetable world, and, without relat- 
ing anything concerning it, he brought his 
companion before the group of poppies. 
The latter observer was soon in raptures of 
astonishment and admiration, Many other 
persons were then led to the spot, some of 
whom immediately remarked that the 
‘flowers were throwing out flames.’ It is 
chiefly in the summer months that the emis- 
sion of light from flowers is seen, and gen- 
erally during twilight. It issaid, however. 
that flashes have also been noticed in the 
morping, just before sunrise. The light 
emitted is always most brilliant before a 
thunder-storm.”— Leisure Hour. 


—_—2-> 


Octopus Fishing in Japan. 


Wiru bodies blackened by the sun to the 
color of the seaweed, the Japanese fisher- 
men are incommoded by neither the rain 
nor the winds. Like the fishermen of all 
lands, their restless eyes were wandering 
from the sea to the heavens. With no 
guides but the stars by night and the blue 
edge of the land by day, there was need for 
keen eyesight and watchfulness. In all the 
Eastern seas there is no more adventurous 
race than these men, 

We could see the floats of burnt wood 
which buoyed the ends of our fishermen’s 
lines, and to the nearest of these we were 
sculled. A kind of wood, light and buoy- 
ant, and with some resemblance to cork, is 
used for such floats. It grows in the for- 
ests thereabouts, and, after being shaped 
and charred to prevent decay, lasts, with- 
out further trouble, for a longer time than 
bladders or skins. With some impatience 
the black buoy and the line attached are 
brought on» board. Like an inverted bell- 
shaped flower pot comes the first earthen- 
ware jar, hardly the size of a child’s head, 
attached to the line. Mouth downward, 
the jar is pulled up from the bottom, and 
when all the water has been poured out, the 
fishermen give a look inside. No occupant 
being found, the jar is once more lowered 
into the sea by the attached string, which 
is overrun until the next jar is pulled up, 
brought on board, and similarly examined. 
When six or seven are examined, and no 
occupant is found in any of these, the fish- 
ermen show no impatience. But presently 
from a jar an octopus is jerked upon the 
floor of the boat, and with some satisfaction 
the Japanese watch its tentacles wriggle all 
about the planks and cling round their legs. 
Changing its hues, the disgusting cephal- 
opod loses its redder blotches for paler 
patches, and eventually crawls into a 
darker corner to coilitself away. Pouring 
the water more carefully from the inverted 
pots, the fishermen secure a few more of 
these animals, which craw] and twine about 
with snakelike contortions. The long string 
of pots took time to overhaul, but the 
spoils were reckoned reward for the trou- 
ble. When the fishing was completed, and 
the black floats were again left to mark the 
spot, our boat was sculled somewhat further 
down the land. 

We had time to learn something more of 
this fishing for tako, as the octopus is 
named by the Japanese fishermen. Through 
our friends, we learn that the tako needs no 
bait to entice it to enter the earthen jars 
used by the fishermen to entrap it; but 
crawling about on the bottom, or shooting 
itself through the sea by the expulsion of 
water, it finds in the dark, earthen jar “‘a 
comfortable house,” and so occupies it 
until the fisherman finds and captures it. 
The tako is largely eaten in Japan, where 
all the products of the sea are accounted 
equally wholesome with those of the land ; 
and beneath an ugly skin the flesh of this 
speckled monster is thought very good, 
cooked in several ways, and eaten with or 
without soy or vinegar. Nevertheless, as 
if to vindicate the dread its constantly 
changing hues excite, the eating of the oc- 
topus is not unattended with danger. 
Through some poisonous taint, either oc- 
casionally or always present, but modified 
by the process of cooking, people some- 
times die from eating this animal. And 
yet the knowledge of this interferes but to 
a trifling extent with the use of food having 
such a questionable reputation—indeed, at 
certain seasons, it is largely used by the 
Japanese, when the cuttle fish are far 
more plentiful and also more wholesome. 
Caught by trolling a small wooden fish 
barbed with hooks, they make good sport, 
chiefly to the older fishermen, who are not 
active enough to go off to sea,—Chambers’ 
Journal. 
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dissolved, and the business will be continued by the 
said C. KE. and F. A. BAZIN, and WM. H. SARGENT, 
under the firm-name of 


BAZIN & SARGENT. 
Philadelphia, August 2, 1877. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

(Toward end of October), city of Chicago or vicinity 
ei by a graduate of the N, Y. College; speaks 
nglish and German; best of references given. 
Address, ANALYSIS, 639 Third Ave., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man, 21 years of age, with five years’ 
experience in the drug business, two years of the 
time with a doctor. Unexceptional reference given; 
would be willing to work for a small salary to com- 
mence with. Address, PHARMACY, Lock Box 17, 
Monticello, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man, age 22; six years first class experi- 
ence, and a graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy; unexceptional reference, Address, till 
Sept. 15th, PHARMACIST, Lock Box 384, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


City. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A competent prescription clerk, with (12) twelve 
years’ experience in N. Y. and Boston stores, de- 
sires a situation. Has A 1 reference, and would 
accept moderate salary. Would go to any part of 
the U.S. Thicty-five years of age and unmarried 
Address ALKALOID, care DruGaists’ CrrcuLar. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man to attend lectures this fall. Age 18; 
three years’ experience in a country store; best 
of references, Address BOX 90, Mount Joy, Pa, 


FOR SALE, 


On easy terms, a first-class drug store, centrally 
located and doing a paying business. Price $3,500, 
half cash, balance in monthly payments which can 
be easily paid from the net profits. Satisfactory 


reasons for selling. Address ALBERT DOUGLAS, 
7 South Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 
Numbers of the Druaetsts’ CrrcuLaR for 
February, 1869, September, 1870, March, 
1871, January and March, 1859, January, 
1866, July, 1874, February, 1875, January 
and June, 1876, at fifteen cents each. 
January, 1870, is wanted; liberal price will 
be paid. Address postal card to J. lobe 
care DruGaists’ CrRcULAR. 
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| perience; 


/A situation by a graduate of P. C. P. 


| understand the German prescription business, 


SITUATION WANTED, | 

Seven years ex- 
reference undoubted; speaks German. If 
in need of help please give me a trial. 
8S. A. AURAND, Fiankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, 


Strictly 
temperate; good city references. Address QUINIA, 
Newportville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED, 


A situation, by a young man of 34% years’ practical 
experience in the retail drug business. Good refer- 
ences furnished. Address H. D.8., Box 16, South 
Norwalk, Ct. 


WANTED, 


A position in a first-class drug store by a young man, 
aged 21. T'wo years’ experience; good reference 
given. Address T. F. H., Lock Box No. 16, Ander- 
son, 8. C. 


WANTED, 


Situation by a young man of seven years’ experience 
ina drug store. Best references given, South or 
West preferred. Address GEO. H. MARKLY, &%th 
and Chap. Sts., Wheeling, W.Va., or Lansing, Iowa. 


DRUG CLERK WANTED 


In September. Must be thoroughly competent, and 
Ad- 
dress, with references, BROADWAY, care of the 
Drua@aists’ CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 
A drug store (or interest) in country town, situate 
Western Massachusetts or vicinity. Address, with 
full particulars, F. FLINTOFF, Pittsfield, Mass, 


WANTED. 


A drug store for cash, in a live country town, in 
this State. Address, giving particulars in detail, 
P.O Box 100, Bloode Station, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


WANTED—A PARTNER 


with some capital in a wholesale and retail drug 
and manufacturing business. Address box 6365, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


With $1,500 to $2,000, to buy a half interest in a first 
class retail drug business 1n North-western Kansas, 
doing a good paying business. For particulars in 
detail, address, McPIKE & ALLEN, Atchison, 
Kansas. P 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


By an experienced German druggist, a paying drug 
store, with neat and comfortable dwelling attached, 
either in Wisconsin or Minnesota; must De in good 
location in some thriving country town, and bear 
rigid examination; price not to exceed Two Thou- 
sand Dollars, Address OPODELDOC, care of Rey. 
J. Schaldegg, Prescott, Pierse County, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


For a smaller one near New York, in a good place 
for a physician, the best located drug store in 
Brooklyn, E. D. Price, $5,000. Cash, $3,000. Ad- 
dress, M, D., care of DrRueaistTs’ CrrouLanR. 


DRUG STORE LOCATION. 


The best and finest spot for a druggist is in 
Passaic, N. J., opposite the depot, in Spear’s Build- 
ing. Plate-glass windows, marble floor, etc. En- 
quire of ALFRED SPEAR, and see photographs, at 
34 Warren St., New York. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Central, well established, doing $20.00{a day. 
Price $2,500, half cash. [1] health cause for selling. 
Address P. O. Box 738, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


sold s. Please address 
all applications to P. P. RAINER. 186 William St. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 


In Colorado. Well located. Neatly fitted up. Stock 
$4,500. Business established in same place since 
1872. Being a physician, wish to devote wkole time 
to practice. For particulars, address J. L. PREN- 
TISS, Canon City, Colorado. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Elegant fixtures; splendid store; a good, fair 
business; good reasons for selling; as good an 
opportunity as was ever offered in the business; 
must be sold. Address F. F, C., care of Druaa@ists’ 
CrrcuuaR, N. 
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FOR SALE, ON GOOD TERMS, 


given for selling. 
Atchison, Kansas. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


further particulars, address L. P., care DruaGIsTsS’ 
CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, $2,000. 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


FOR SALE, 


First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
ears); Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
ished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B. S., office of THe Druaaists’ Circu- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-established drug store in Montgomery, Ala.; 
first-rate location. Stock and fixtures, about $3,000; 
goods fresh, and well assorted; half cash, balance 
on easy terms, if well secured. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Address H. KENNEWORTH, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Refer to Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, New York, and 
Messrs. French, Richards & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to Bankers and Druggists, Montgomery, Ala, 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE 


In Philadelphia, Phila. Co., Chester Co., Pa.; Dela- 
ware Co., Pa,; Platte Co., Mo.; Gloster Co., N. J.; 
Camden, N. J.; Kenton Co., Ky.; Newcastle Co., 
Del.; Trenton, N. J., etc., at all prices. W. M. 
DICKSON, Druggists’ Agent, 619 Walnut St., Phila, 
Agent for ‘‘ DruGcaists’ CrrcuLar,”’ ‘‘ Chemist and 
Druggist.’’ ete. Subscriptions received for ‘‘Am, 
Jour, of Pharmacy.”’ City and country drug stores 
wanted. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1,500 to $10,000, 

A snug little business, inventoring about $2,500, 
in Richmond, Va. 

I am instructed to dispose of, at inventory, one of 
the best paying stores in this State; sales $30,000; 
value, about $12,000. Easy terms. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
So is with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, NV. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Mead’s Infallible Pile Cure. 


Consisting of a powder for internal use and an 
ointment for external application, pronounced by 
all intelligent physicians, the only radical cure yet 
offered to the public. 

Price $1.00 per single packers) or $8.00 per dozen. 
Special rates given for larger quantities. Can be 
had of the leading wholesale drug houses. 


MOORE & FINCH, Proprietors, 
338 Hudson $t., N. Y. 


PEREA BROTHERS, 


No. 32 Broadway, New York, 
P. O. Box 2542, 
Wholesale Dealers in 


Imported Havana, Key West 2 Domestic 
CIGARS. 


We respectfully call the attention of the Druggists’ 
trade to our fine stock of Cigars. 
Imported, $70, $75, $80, $85, and upwards. 
Key West, $65, $70, $75, $80, “ 
Domestic, $30, $40, $50, $60, re 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SALICYLIC ACID. 


The United States Salicylic Acid Works, 
W,. Zinsser & Co., Sole Agents, commenced 
suit in the U.S. Circuit Court, against Schering 
& Glatz, 52 Maiden Lane, N. Y., and asked for a 
provisional injunction to restrain them from import- 
ing and selling Salicylic Acid, they claiming that 
such importation and sale is an infringement of their 
Patent for an improvement in the process for 
making Salicylic Acid. 

Judge S. Blatchford decided, August 1, 1877, 
after hearing both parties, that the motion for an 
INJUNCTION be DENIED, the U. 8. Sal cylic Works 
having a patent for a SPECIFIC PROCESS ONLY 
of making Salicylic Acid, but not a patent for the 
Salicylic Acid as a product, and that therefore 
Schering & Glatz,"as importers, da not infringe 
on any rights of the plaintiffs. 

The entire suit has been discontinued in 
consequence of said decision, and we are now 
More ready than ever to supply the trade with 
Schering’s superior Salicylic Acid, which 
we offer at the lowest prices. 


SCHERING & GLATZ, 
52 Maiden Lane, New York. 


[September, 1877. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO.,. 
34 Broadway, New York, | 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 
GINS, &c., | 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
. MENTS OF THE 


TRADE, 


meu 
DR JT Go 
Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 

TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 

JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES, 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, 
Wines, BRANDIES, &c. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO,, 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


KIDDER’S 
Saccharated Pepsin. 


FIRST in QUALITY, 
and LOW in PRICE, 
Every means attainable to perfect this prepara- 
tion has been used, and we can now offer an absolute 
guarantee that it is equal, if not superior to any i 
pepsin now in use. 
Price, per ounce bottle....... 6... d0G9 
‘ pound (in 4 Ib. bottle). $4 50 
SoLp AT ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 
DEPOT, 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York, 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR 
BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS, 


TYL ER (Late TAFT & TYLER) 
Poe) 


IMPORTERS 
FINCH, 


54 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation; 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmesen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, ete. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Inquiry by mail or in person is core 
dially invited. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure ‘Tin Hom 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, and, 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATHNT METAS 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED POL, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 7 
Metallic Caps, — 
Plain and Colored. | 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST ! 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


September, 1877.] 


) 
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HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 

| LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONI, and 

| SIR HENRY THOMPSON, and the entire 

| medical profession in England and Germany. 

DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 

“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 

; mineral water.’ 

|DR. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 

| “Certain, but gentle and painless; superior to 

} any other bitter water.” 

} DR. WM, A. HANIMIOND, New York. 

* The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

; DR. ALFRED L,. LOOMIS, New York, 
“The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 

| ally adapted for daily use.” 

| DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York, 

' “Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

| DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 

{ “Preferred to any other laxative.” 

| A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

-» Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 

_ APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 


| FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


‘For sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


‘Mineral Water 


(HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


‘DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “A delightful 
beverage.’ ‘‘ Great relief for seasickness.”’ 

‘DR. WILLIAM A. HAMEMOND. “Far 

| superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

Dz, ALFRED L. LOOMIS. ‘ Most grate- 
, ful and refreshing.” 

‘DR. R,. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely 
pur’ and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 

i ‘*Impregnated only with its own gas.” 

|'DR. E. R. PEASLEE. “ Useful and very 

agreeable.” 

AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N. OTIS. 
“Healthful, and well suited for Dyspepsia, 
and cases of acute disease.’’ 

DR. JAMES #, WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; 
} agrees well with dyspeptics, and where there 
is a gouty diathesis.”’ 

DR, FORDYCE BAKER. ‘By far the 

most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 

} useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MWARION SINS. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 
| To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
‘gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
) United States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & €0., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
| NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


Eng. 


‘DR. 


DR, “Not only a 


The word ‘ Apollinaris” is personal property of 
| the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
| injunction has been granted by the United States 

Circuit Court against infringement. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


0. 


In boxes of half dozen half pint 
bottles, 


Two bottles of each perfume. 


A salable assortment for druggists, 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
He of. he month, and accompanied with the name of 

writer, 


HINTS FROM A CoRRESPONDENT.—‘' Proprietor,” 
(New York) sends the following practical re- 
ceipts : 

‘Sticky Fity Paper. Manilla paper is the best. 
Take of common glue, any quantity ; soften it in 
cold water, strain off the liquid, and add only 
enough hot water to the glue to liquefy it. Size the 
paper with the solution. I allow the glue to putrefy 
before using it, as flies prefer ‘‘stinks” to sweets, 
and are thereby more readily attracted. Dry the 
sized paper thoroughly. Melt one part of castor 
oil with three of common resin—there is no danger 
of its taking fire—stir them well together, and 
spread the mixture on the paper secundum artem. 
At a temperature of 80° F. this works well; if the 
weather is cooler, more oil and less resin are 
needed ; if warmer, more resin and less oil. This 
paper I spread daily, more or less, as needed. Ina 
changeable climate it will spoil fast ; if the weather 
is very warm, say 95° F., the oilis apt to penetrate 
the paper, while if the temperature sinks to 70° F., 
both sides of the paper become glued together ; yet 
when the latter happens to be the case, the paper 
may be saved by warming it before separating. 


To CLEAN SopA-wATER GuassEs. Use whiting, 
not soap. It removes the milkiness of the glass 
and also the greasy appearance due to the essential 
oils. A delicate taste might detect soap, but not 
whiting. Inever use soap! If a tumbler is very 
greasy—as happens after dispensing cream syrups, 
use sawdust first, and whiting afterwards. 


DisPeNsING DirFicuLtTieEs.—W. D. M. (Arkan- 
sas City, Kan.) wishes to know how the following 
prescription can best be prepared : 


PSA Of LOL retire cciaratsneinsistaue/asia:nin.eie 1 drachm. 
BRIAR Of Tie cctacau cactus valet odie sais b ie A 
AICORO Lexie esuiotas cise akunnicee@) Ha waoe fred 
Simple syrUpian.-pepsidasi bic <neanesias 1 ounce. 
Peppermint water...........+ 0... ppt pm thy 


Mix. A complete solution is of course out of the 
question, but we believe it is not impracticable to 
emulsify the balsams, This can best be effected by 
means of the tincture of quillaya mentioned in 
Tue Drueaists’ CrrouLar for last August, page 
129. In the present case, four or five fluid drachms 
of the tincture added to the balsams, dissolved in 
the alcohol, would probably be sufficient, provided 
the syrup be first mixed in, and lastly the pepper- 
mint water. At the same time we cannot help re- 
marking that the quantities of balsams prescribed 
are unusually large, and that, by whatever method 
prepared, the prescription—if these are in actual 
suspension—will make a very unpleasant and irri- 
tating mixture. We can give no advice in regard to 
the other prescription for the reason that one of the 
ingredients is a proprietary article of semi-secret 
and very variable composition. 


D, (Ottumwa, Iowa).—Souut:0oN OF BimMECON- 
AtE oF MorpuiA. The topic was this year pretty 
thoroughly discussed in Tar Druaetsts’ CrrcuLaR 
for January, February, and March, pages 25, 42 
and 58. 


Ammonia IN Rous Porsontna.—A. P. (Ludlow, 
Ky.) calls the attention of students of botany to a 
simple remedy for this annoying affection, and thus 
relates his own experience; ‘‘One day during a 
ramble through the woods, my face and hands be- 
came greatly swollen from the effects of poison 
oak, Rhus Toxicodendron. The next day the itch- 
ing and smarting was almost unbearable. I tried 
water of ammonia as an external application, but it 
seemed to give only temporary relief. ‘The thought 
occurred to me to take some ina large quantity of 
water. Accordingly, I took about ten drops in half 


diately, and with a second dose_the blisters and 
swelling disappeared.” 


Snort WEIGHT IN MorpHta BorriEs.—*‘ Grey- 
beard’? (Americus, Ga.) writes that lately he 
opened atrandom drachm-bottles from four differ- 
ent ounce-packages of sulphate of morphia, and 
weighed their contents, with the following results : 
One bottle from the first ounce contained 54 grains 
of the salt, two bottles from the second ounce, 574 
and 5214 grains, respectively ; two from the third, 
44 and 45 grains ; and one from the fourth package, 
56% grains. His conclusions are that, presuming 
the bottles weighed were similar to the remainder 
contained in the same package—‘‘the excess in 
some ounces shows there could have been no dispo- 
sition to defraud by short weight, and as the short- 
age is in nearly all cases reported ten grains, it 
appears that the party weighing them must have 
made a mistake in his weights whilst bottling.” 

In our opinion, our correspondént’s experience is 
susceptible of quite a different interpretation. 
Leaving aside the unweighed bottles of which 
nothing is known, and only considering those which 
have been examined, the investigation reveals at 
least gross carelessness in the bottling of the chem- 
ical. Between 57} grains, the highest weight, and 
44 grains, the lowest, there is a difference of 131 
grains, nearly one-fourth of the quantity a full bot- 
tle should contain. Then, adding together the 
weights of the six bottles, the total is 30934 grains, 
while they ought to hold 828 grains of morphia. 
There, again, is a difference of 1834 grains, say 
about five per cent. Such a shortage is inexcusable 
in an article worth, on an average, about four times 
its weight of silver. But it is useless to waste 
more time on this topic ; druggists have their rem- 
edy in their own hands, which is to complain di- 
rectly to the firm, and to return the goods, 


U. H. B. (St. Paul, Minn.).—Hoffman’s Manual 
of Chemical Analysis applied to the Examination 
of Medicinal Chemicals, will probably meet your 
wants. It can be obtained for $3.00 from John 
Newton, 36 Beekman street. 


G. E. F. (Albany, N. Y.)—Fruts oF Iron sy 
Hyprogen. The best excipient for the mass is 
probably manna added in the proportion of one- 
half of the weight of the iron, or even less if small 
pills are desired. Honey with a little gum arabic 
or tragacanth is also said to be a good excipient. 


PERMANENT EMULSION OF Cop LivEeR O11n.—4A. 
B. (Auburndale, Mass.) recommends a formula 
which he has used for several years and which, he 
is confident, gives an emulsion that will not sepa- 
rate if properly prepared. Itis as follows: 


VOIKS Ob OSO8 ane cmetencae corcine etewe NOt] te 
'WiRECGUSTI Par: nm emat a iciewests neers se 3 ounces, 
Tincture of orange peel ............ 4 drachms, 
RROSC WAtEE.. 8 cs. coaie teeiciel me Seana wesc 12 drachms. 
Oilof bitter: almond... - 4. cssercss 3 minims. 


Cod liver oil, sufficient to complete. 12 ounces. 


Student (Philadelphia).—‘‘ Two hundred and four 
grams of an officinal substance lose by immersion 
in stronger alcohol two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-one centigrams; what is the substance ?” 
As arule we are rot in the habit of answering such 
queries, but wereply that if you calcalate the spe- 
cific gravity of the substance according to the rules 
laid down in Parrish’s or any elementary treatise, 
you will find it to be 68, Then, by looking over 
the list of officinals in the Pharmacopeia, you will 
see that metallic zinc isthe only body there men- 
tioned, having the above specific gravity. 


H. B. A. (Jasper, N. Y¥.) recommends the follow- | 


ing for making a PASTE THAT NEVER MOULDS. Mix 
gum tragacanth with enough strong cider vinegar 


to cover it; and when the gum is softened, add | 


sufficient of the same liquid to bring it to the requi- 
site consistence. Our correspondent says he has 
been for the last three months using a bottle of 
mucilage thus prepared; it does not mould, and 
flies give it a wide berth. This, however, only partly 
fulfills the conditions of the querist, to whom, we 
presume, the receipt is offered as an answer. 
of the qualities desired was cheapness, an advan- 
tage scarcely presented by gum tragacanth. 


A. L. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—The formula which you 
propose hardly appears to be satisfactory, A 
preparation containing for each fluid ounce, only 
about half a grain of sulphate of quinia and one- 
fourth of a grain of sulphate of cinchonia, cannot 
be properly called an elixir of qguinia, iron and bis- 
muth. 

Another formula for the same, forwarded by 
@. O. C. (Stoneham)’ is partly liable to a similar ob- 
jection. Besides, the menstruum recommended— 
ten ounces of water and six ounces of simple clixir 
—is not appropriate for this class of preparations. 
For these reasons we are’compelled to decline pub- 


atumblerful of water; the itching ceased imme- | lishing either formula. 


One | 


\ ~ 
| Drue@e@ists’ CIRCULAR. 


C. (Waukeska, Wis.).—The formula has been 
more than once given in Tue Druaaists’ CIRCULAR. 
It was noticed for the last time in March, 1876, page 
63. Itis also advertised for sale on the first column 
of our advertising pages. 


J. A. Z. (Marysville, O.).—To PRESERVE MEDI- 
CINAL syRUPS. No general process applicable to 
all can be given, as some keep well without addition, 
and different unstable syrups require different 
treatments. Of these, each one has been separately 
alluded to, as occasion offered, in the back num- 
bers of THe Druaaists’ CrrcuLar, and the most 
approved processes given for insuring their preser- 
vation. The only general directions applying to all 
syrups are to make them with the full quantity of 
sugar required, to keep them in a cool place, and, 
as much as possible, in full bottles. Another re- 
commendation that may not come amiss at the 
present time is, beware of salicylic acid ! 


Namina ALKALoips.—Z. W. (New York) asks: 
“Tf the name of all alkaloids are, after the new 
style, to end with ia, instead of the hitherto used 
termination ine, how would an alkaloid be called 
which is derived froma plant the name of which 
ends in ia, such as Sanguinaria, Stillingia, Scutell- 
aria, etc. ?”’ 


[ANsweR. When a new alkaloid is isolated and 
identified, the discoverer, of course, gives it a name 
which is generally adopted by all with slight modi- 
fications rendered necessary by the difference of 
languages or systems. For instance, the principal 
alkaloid found in Peruvian bark is called in English 
quinia, in German chinin, in French quinine, in 
Italian chinina and in Spanish quinina, all sub- 
stantially equivalent words. But, in christening a 
new alkaloid, the discoverer is not limited to the 
botanical name of the plant from which it is ex- 
tracted, for it often happens that the same substance 
contains several distinct alkaline principles. <A 
case to the point is that of sanguinaria. The first 
alkaloid found in it was named sanguinarina by 
Dr. Dana, its discoverer, but was subsequently 
proved by Dr. Schiel to be identical with chelerythrin, 
an alkaloid obtained by Dr. Probst, from celandine. 
A second alkaloid was extracted from bloodroot by 
Riegel, who considers it as analogous to porphyrovin, 
found by Merck in opium. And lastly, Dr. Wayne 
discovered a third alkaloid for which the name of 
puccin has been proposed. Changing the last sylla- 
ble so as to conform to the new style, we have for 
the three alkaloids of blood root the names of 
chelerythria, porphyroxia and puccia, none of which 
can be confounded with sanguinaria, the botanical 
name of the plant. ‘ So far no alkaloids have been 
detected in stillingia and scutellaria; but if any 
were found, it would be easy to designate them in 
such a way as to accord with the new nomenclature, 
and yet avoid all confusion. 


X. P. (Bristol, R. I.).—Evrxtr oF PERUVIAN 
BAnkK AND PROTOXIDE OF IRon. In the absence 
of an authoritative formula, the elixir can be made, 
we presume, in the same manner as the elixir of 
calisaya noticed in THk Druaetsts’ CrrcuLaR of 
last month, page 137, only substituting syrup of 
protoxide of iron for simple syrup. Syrup oF 
PROTOXIDE OF IRON is a trade name of the syrup of 
proto-nitrate of iron mentioned in The Dispensa- 
tory. 


OF THE NECKS OF GLASS8-STOP- 
PERED BOTTLES.—Agua (New Haven, Ct.) thus 
communicates his observations: “I have n ticed 
the ‘crumbling’ of the necks of camphor water 
bot les, alluded to by a correspondent of THE 
I have remarked the same 
thing to happen with other medicated waters, par- 
ticularly rose, wintergreen and cinnamon waters. 
The bottles containing them have a sort of greasy 
sweat on the inside, around the neck, especially 
those that are given to crumbling, but whether it 
has any effect on the glass, I will leave for wiser 
heads to determine.” 


“ CRUMBLING ” 


(Remarks. In connection with this alleged 
action of essential oils on glass, it may not 
be inopportune to call attention to the well: known 
fact that a bole can easily be bored through glass 
with a tempered tool moistened with oil of turpen- 
tine. It is difficult to account for such effects, but 
their causes are, no doubt, closely related.] 


F.. J. M. (New York).—TRANSPARENT PICTURES. 
We are not acquainted with the exact method of 
producing them, but we believe they are made by 
pasting the lithographed or printed drawing be- 
tween two sheets of thin paper. 


S. B. M. (Lancaster, Pa.).—(1.) A formula for 
making EXTRACT OF VANILLA was given in THE 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLaR, last February, page 42. 
(2.) To be on the safe side, the best way would be 
to write to the Boards of Pharmacy of the cities in 
question, and to state your case with all the neces- 
sary particulars. 


= 
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CoMMENTS ON A TROUBLESOME PRESCRIPTION. 


In the last August number, page 188, we published 
a communication in reference to some difficulties in 
dispensing a certain mixture, at the same time re- 


questing our readers to favor us with their experi- | 


ence in similar cases. We have received in answer 
several letters, the substance of which we print be- 
low. It appears that our correspondents have @& 


although disagreeing on some minor details, they 
substantially agree on the main points. The pre- | 
scription commented upon was as follows : 

Sulphate of cinchonia................ 1 drachm. 

Sulphate of magnesia... ............ 1 ounce. 

Solution of citrate of potassa....... ei, 

Comp. tincture of cardamom........ Le 

WU OI niece a nc. cqnts sein seats eine nese ein ste |: i a 

“« Fagopyrum,” (Milwaukee, Wis.) writes: ‘‘ The 


proper way to have dispensed that prescription, 
would haye been to reduce the sulphate of cin- 
chonia to a fine powder, then to gradually add the 
potassic citrate solution, continually rubbing the 
citrate of cinchonia thus forming, until, by the time 
the whole solution would be added, a homogeneous 
mass would result. Tothis add the magnesia sul- 
phate dissolved in the water, and lastly the tincture 
of cardamom compound. This would, I think, 
be the most proper way to have put up that pre- 
scription, by only using such ingredients as have 
been ordered. The mixture would then, of course, 
not contain the cinchonia in solution, but in suspen- 
sion, as citrate. 

The idea of your correspondent, however, being 
to have the cinchonia in solution, he will obtain it 


by dissolving it in sufficient acid (dilute sulphuric | 


or citric would be most adapted in this case) pre- 
viously moistening it with—say four drachms of 
water. Next, he may add the potassic citrate solu- 
tion which should be slightly acid, then the epsom 
salt dissolved in the remaining two and a half 
ounces of water, and lastly, the tincture of carda- 
momcompound. Before adding the tincture the 
mixture will be clear and unexceptionable, but on 
adding the same it will get turbid; and after the 
lapse of several hours, a slight precipitate will have 
settled 

This precipitate is unavoidable, being 
the tannin in the tincture combining with the 

cinchonia to form an insoluble tannate. Some col- 
oring matter will also be precipitated along with the 
tannate. 

The main points are: to first dissolve the cin- 
chonia by itself ina little water and acid and to 
take care that the potassic citrate solution is not 
alkaline. If the dispenser attempts to dissolve the 
cinchonia sulphate in the potassic citrate solution 
he will get a paste; and should he then add an 
acid, he can dissolve it also, but only after consider- 
able time and by using more acid than he would in 
the first place.” 

T. G. Kruell (Chicago, Til.) makes the following 
remarks: 

“The prescription is perfectly compatible ; all 
that is requisite is to add sufficient diluted sulphu- 
ric acid to dissolve the cinchonia. Therefore, I 
cannot conceive why your correspondent always ob- 
tained a precipitate in preparing the mixture. The 
fault was evidently with the solution of citrate of 
potassa he employed, which was not neutral, but al- 
kaline. 

The following experiments will serve to confirm 
the above assertion. I first dissolved the sulphate 
of magnesia in two ounces of water, the cinchonia 
in the other ounce, using just enough acid to dis- 
solve it. I now mixed the two solutions and next 
added the solution of citrate of potassa (neutral) 
and, lastly, the compound tincture of cardamom. 
The result was a clear scarlet-colored mixture. 
The next experiment was conducted in the same 
manner, but instead of using the neutral I used the 
alkaline solution of citrate of potassa. On the ad- 
dition of this solution I at once obtained a dense 
curdy precipitate. I collected the precipitate ona 
filter, washed it well with water and added it to 
water acidulated with nitric acid; it dissolved with- 
out effervescence. To this solution I added a solu- 
tion of nitrate of baryta, but no precipitate was 
produced. 

The filtrate was also examined and found to have 
ost most of its bitterness, the color haying been 
much darkened by the alkali. 

The foregoing experiments prove that the precip- 
itate was hydrate of cinchonia, caused by the alka- 
line solution of citrate of potassa. 

Had your correspondent’s solution of citrate of 
potassa been prepared strictly according to the U. 
8. P., he would have experienced no trouble in 
making a nice mixture.” 


M. A. M. (Paterson, N. J.) 
the prescription as follows: He first dissolves the 
epsom salt in the water, then the sulphate 
of cinchonia in the compound tincture of 
cardamom; when this is thoroughly dissolved, he 
adds to it the solution of citrate of potassa, and 
lastly, the salt solution—and a very fine mixture is 
the result. He think if the tincture of cardamom 
compound and the solution of citrate of potassa are 
of the proper strength. the dispenser will not be 
troubled with a precipitate in the mixture; but 


caused by 


says he prepares 
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if left standing, say for twelve or fifteen hours, it 
may show signs of crystallizing.”’ Our correspond- 


|ent further adds that after he prepared the pre- 


scription he showed it to one of the leading phy- 
sicians of his place, who thought it a very fine 
mixture, and requested him to set it to one side un- 
til he had occasion to use it. Since then the Dr. 
has prescribed it and obtained marked results; he 


practical knowledge of the workings of the mixture; | thinks it is a good way to administer cinchonia sul- | 


phate. 
G. A. Z. (Covington, Ky.) thinks that if the citrate 


| of potassa in crystals is used instead of the freshly 


prepared solution, a clear mixture will be produced. 
The difficulty arises from the presence of free car- 


| bonic acid, which causes a precipitate of carbonate 


of magnesia. This, our correspondent says, he has 
proved by actual experiment. 


ANOTHER ANNOYING MixtTuRE.—B. P. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) sends the following prescription, asking how 
it can be dispensed so as to be fit to give to a cus- 
tomer. 


Chinoidine son ere cecss cece lecuisnete 16 grains. 
Tannin oes siceacss wim iimpote iain ets Sars 
Syrup of licorice 4 drachms. 
Orange flower water............0.- 12 “ 
Mix. Dose, a fluid drachm every three hours, 


We confess to our ignorance of a method for 


keeping both chinoidine and tannin in solution in | 


orange flower water. Perhaps they might be held 
in suspension. We hand the query over to our cor- 
respondents. 


C. BE. G. (Mechanicsville, Iowa.).—A good formula 
for FLAVORING ExTRACT OF VANILLA was pub- 
lished in THe Druaaists’ CrrcuLtaR last Febru- 
ary, page 42, By increasing the proportion of va- 
nilla and sugar, but otherwise following the direc- 
tions given, itis easy to prepare an extract as con- 
centrated as may be needed for all practical pur- 
poses. 


Corrine INK TO BE USED WITHOUT PRESS.—In 
reference to a receipt for the above, published in 
Tue Drueeists’ CrrcuLar, November, 1876, page 
190, Kino (Kansas) writes that the entire and only 
difficulty is in the choice of the nigrosine. When 
the chemical is of good qnality, the ink in every 
case gives perfect satisfaction. That commercial 
nigrosine greatly varies in strength and solubility is 
proved by the experience of another correspondent 
who, a short time since, complained that he could 
not even make ordinary writing ink with an article 
of that name procured in the New York market. 

B. O. B. (New York) —To PRESERVE BEER. From 
the description of the article you saw used by 
brewers for preserving beer intended for exporta- 
tion, there is no doubt that it is simply salicylic 
acid, either imported or manufactured in this coun- 
try. The minimum quantity needed is from one to 
two ounces of the acid to one hundred gallons of 
liquid. In that proportion it is said to effectually 
prevent secondary or acetous fermentation, without 
stopping the development of the carbonic acid 
necessary to give to the beverage the customary 
foaming quality. The acid is to be added in the 
dry crystallized state, and dissolved by shaking or 
rolling the barrels. As salicylic acid is only taken 
up with difficulty by the beer, the operation requires 
some time, and it is important tu be sure that com- 
plete solution is effected. 


BENZOATED ZINO OINTMENT.—C. K. (New York) 
writes that he has succeeded in making in a short 
time a very fine ointment, by triturating the oxide 
with the tincture of benzoin until dry, and adding 
by portions the ointment body. This was the 
first time he had made the ointment in that man- 
ner. 


G. (Goliad, Texas).— The best way to obtain the 
information desired, is to write directly to dealers 
in the articles mentioned. The addresses of several 
are to be found in our advertising columns. 


FE. (Denver, Colorado). -PEROXIDE OF HYDRO- 
GEN. The process given in The Dispensatory is the 
usual, if not the only one, followed for preparing 
this chemical. As the manipulation is very diffi- 
cult, you must not despairif your first efforts have 
met with failure. Practice makes perfect, but it 
is well to bear in mind that the preparation of per- 
oxide of hydrogen is one of the most delicate oper- 
ations known to the practical chemist, and requires 
considerable nicety, skill and experience. 


A PRECIPITATING MIXTURE.—T7\. (Keyser, W. Va.) 
asks how the following prescription can be pre- 
pared so as to hold the pyrophosphate in solution. 
He says he has tried it without success, but that 
the physician insists that it,can be done, 


PRESCRIPTION. 
Pyrophosphate of iron ...... ...... 1 drachm. 
Tincture-of .colambo. « «06... 200.0 00. 4 drachms. 
WU MISE Y 6 BA Pee fects Sine ds ick aiceses Soe 
Simple \GyrUp wicaceee es oliwvsncarnan 47 ee ’ 
WAST bere) oi oe ae tiveea cans vc re 


As our LP ienyinadek fails to explain in what 
manner he has tried to prepare the mixture, it is 
difficult to say whether his lack of success was 
owing to faulty manipulation, to inherent defects 
of the prescription, or to both. According to the 
usual procedure in compounds of this kind, the 
pyrophosphate should first be dissolved in the 
water, then the syrup added to the solution, and 
lastly, the spirituous liquids by small portions at a 
time, and with constant agitation. If during the 
operation a permanent white precipitate forms, and 
increases in measure as more of the alcoholic 
liquid is added, it shows that the prescriber is at 
fault in ordering more alcohol] that can be mixed 
with a solution of the iron salt without causing a 
precipitate. Such, we incline to think, 1s the case 
in the present instance, although we haye no ex- 
act data as to the solubility of pyrophosphate of 
iron in a given alcoholic menstruum, and it must be 
said that there ig more than one wrong way of pre- 
paring similar mixtures. 


Clerk (Manlius, N. Y.).—OxyYMuRIATE of MmR- 
cury is one of the old synonyms of corrosive sub- 
limate, or bichloride of mercury. Hydrargyri 
oxymurias was the officinal name of the salt in the 
London Pharmacopeeias of 1809, 1815 and 1824. 


L. D. (Canon City, Colorado) asks: ‘“‘ What is 
physiological process whereby the administration 
of Lemon JUiIcE renders the URINE ALKALINE.” 
It would be very difficult to say, inasmuch as lemon 
juice is not credited with ever having such an effect. 
In E. J. Waring’s Practical Therapeutics a case ob- 
served by Dr. Owen Rees is cited, in which a clini- 
cal clerk took a fiuid ounce of iemon juice three 
times daily for three days. He first carefully noted 
his pulse, which was naturally full, and about 75 in 
the minute. After five doses the pulse became 
much weaker, was more compressible, and num- 
bered 70 inthe minute. Finally the pulxe became 
as low as 66. The urine was always acid, and also 
natural in quantity, till the third day, when it 
increased somewhat ; the sp. gr. was then 1°017, and 
there was a deficiency of uric acid. As rheumatic 
diathesis is attributed to an excess of uric acid in 
the system, this last symptom is of great impor- 
tance and partially explains the benefit experienced 
from the administration of lemon juice in rheuma- 
tism. The therapeutical effects of citrate of po- 
tassa, soda, lithia, etc. are different ; they are in 
the economy oxidized into carbonates, and render 
the urine alkaline, but one ounce of lemon juice 
contains, according to analysis, twenty-six to 
twenty-seven grains of free citric acid and less than 
two grains of citrate of potassa. 


R. ( Cincinnati, 0.).— “Two TEASPOONFULS OR Two 
'TEASPOONSFUL?’’— Teaspoonfuls is the form of plural 
given by Webster and invariably used in all carefully 
edited British or American publications. 


TrisH SLATE. 

Communications received from several of our 
ever-obliging correspondents enable us to give a 
definite answer to a query which last month ap- 
peared in THe DruGaists’ CrrouLaR. 

Abraham Ellis (Port Hope, Ont.) writes : 

“T find the following in The English Dispensa- 
tory, seventh’ edition, by John Quincy, M. D., 
printed in 1728: : : 

Lapis Hrsernicus, Jrish Slate. It is a black 
softish flaky stone, not much unlike what is called 
coal stone, that comes into shops under this name. 
Its efficacy in medicine does not appear to have 
reached far; and in our own country it seems only 
in esteem with the common people, who have a 
mighty opinion, from custom and its frequent use 
in such cases, of its healing virtues in bruises 
and inward injuries. Its substance is somewhat 
fattish, which may be of some assistance in such 
cases; but ‘tis rare to meet with it in the prescrip- 
tions of physicians. 

Also in G. Motherby’s Medical Dictionary. The 
fourth edition, by George Wallis, M. D. London, 
1759. Hispernicus Lapis—Jrish Slate, called also 
tegula gallis, ardesia vel hardesiu Hibernicu ; lapis 
siffilis Hiber. It is a kind of slate or soft stone, 
found in Ireland and other countries, of a bluish 
black color; it stains the hands. When. powdered 
itis whitish at first, bnt soon grows blacker. In 
the fire it yields sulphureous fumes, acquires a pale 
red color, and becomes harder. It is an argillaceous 
earth, impregnated with alum and iron in a very 
small portion, and seems to be muchof the same 
nature as the boles. To its aluminous contents it 
owes its astringent property. Itis inwardly taken 
against bruises, but on account of the variability of 
its contents it is not much to be commended.” 

In addition to the foregoing J. H. Taylor (Newport, 
R. I.) says: 

“In my boyish days I used to collect the [rish 
slate on our shores and pulverize it in a Swift's 
drug mill. We used it incombination with sulphur 
and cream of tartar as aspring alterative. I have 


not had any in stock for some four or five years, but 
if you would like a piece as a specimen I will be 
glad to furnish it.” 


¢ 


ALTERATION OF ates Waters.—A. B, Rn 
(Albany, N. Y.) writes; ‘“‘Some years since I had, 
five-gallon demijohn of distilled water that becam« 
syrupy or “stringy.’’ I threw it away at the time, 
not thinking much of it Recently, having occasioy 
to draw from my can some French rose water, » 3 
found it had changed also in the same manner; i 
looks perfectly clear, does not form a precipitat/ 
with either nitrate of silver or sugar of lead, and” i 
can discover nothing in it by the microscope. Car 
you tell me what is the cause of the alteration| 
and if there is any remedy for it, or any way tc 
prevent distilled waters from becoming thus im) 
paired?”’ | 


{[AnsweR. The nature of the mucosities whict| 
form in distilled waters is not exactly known, a} 
though they are generally admitted to be microscopiy 
growths. Robiquet considered them as the resuly 
of a vezetative process, to which the presence of aj’ 
is essential. According to Biasaletti, they are alga’ 
of the genus hygrocrocis. Sometimes they can bhi 
removed by simple filtration, but in some cases it is) 
necessary to redistil the aromatic waters, and itij 
said that after that they can be preserved withpall 
further alteration. Various methods have been re) 
commended for preventing the formation of th 
mucosity. One is to treat the distilled waters lik 
fruit juices by Appert’s process, which consists ir 
exposing the bottles, not quite full and tighth 
corked, to the heat of boiling water for about five 
or ten minutes, finally covering the corks with seal 
ing wax when the bottles have become cold. Som 
advise to simply preserve the product in well-fitting 
glass-stoppered bottles. and others to use good cork 
and to keep the bottles laid on their side so that th 
liquid covers the cork. Substantially, all these re, 
commendations amount to the same thing, that is, 
to protect the distilled waters from the germs float 
ing in the atmosphere. Of course a necessary pre 
caution in all cases is to keep the bottles in a coo, 
and dark place not liable to frost in winter. 


S.F. FF. (Newberry, 8. 0.) —HaRMuEss Harr DYEs 
A solution of pyrogallic acid and the expresset_ 
juice of the shells of green walnuts are good ant 
perfectly innocuous dyes. They have, besides, thi 
advantage of requiring no mordant, but they onl) 
produce different shades of brown. To obtain ; 
black color, it is necessary to have recourse to som’ 
of the nitrate of silver compounds which have bee 
noticed in the back numbers of Tur Druaaists 
CrrcuLtaR. These, although not quite harmless 
cannot be said to be dangerous when properly ar 
plied. All ‘‘hair colorings” containing lead i) 
any shape or combination, should be rejecte 
altogether. 


0. D. (Pleasant Plains, Ill.).—(.) The differen 
processes known for making SALicyLic AcrD wer| 
fully described in the July number of THE Dros 
GIsTs’ CrrcuULAR, page 113. (2.) We cannot con 
scientiously recommend for opium preparation! 
formule differing from the officinal directions. 


Wuo sHALL DECIDE WHEN Doctors D1saGREB ?-| 
H. (Lowell, Mass.) asks whether it would be prope 
to add dilute sulphuric acid to dissolve the quini) 
in the following, when no acid is ordered by = 
physician : 

PRESCRIPTION. . | 

Distilled: water: .....5.....: oieceeees 4 OUNCES F 

Sulphate of quinia........... . ©... 2 drachms, 
To this oft-repeated query, we can only give th 
same answer, namely, that much depends on cil 
cumstances. The difficulty lies in the fact that th 
case comes under two conflicting rules, one of whic!) 
is that prescriptions should be dispensed precisel 
as ordered; the other, that in liquids no substance) 
should be allowed to remain in an insoluble stat) 
when it can be dissolved without changing th} 
medical properties of the mixture. In practice, ov) 
of ten physicians writing prescriptions similar t) 
the above, probably six expect the quinia to b- 
dissolved, as a matter of course, and will find faul) 
with the druggist if he omits the acid, while four ar 
likely to be indignant if he dares to add somethin 
they have not prescribed. In the first case, th 
druggist will be rated as an ignoramus who does ne 
know how to dissolve quinia ; in the second, as 
presumptuous, unfaithful dispenser. Either hor 
of the dilemma is unpleasant to take; so that th 
druggist must be guided by his judgment and dit 
cretion to act in the manner that will best satisf 
the prescriber. When in doubt, we believe mor 
pharmaceutists will dissolve the quinia, and althoug 
we are aware that some differ from us, we agre 
with this view of the case at issue. 


: 


OC. W. (Plank Road, N. Y.)—SAccHARATED Pa 
sing. The following is the process originated b 
Mr. E. Scheffer, of Louisville, Ky. The mucou 
membrane of the well-cleaned pig’s stomach is dit 
sected off, chopped fine, and macerated for sever’ 
days, with frequent agitation in water acidulate 
with muriatic acid. The resulting liquid is etrainet | : 
and if not clear. set aside for twenty-four heurs 
allow the mucus to settle down. An equal volan 
of asaturated solution of common salt is then adde 
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' the clear liquor, when, after an hour of rest, the 
‘psine, which rises as a scum, is removed with a 
‘oon, and placed on a cotton cloth to drain. Fin- 
‘ty, it is submitted to strong pressure to free it, 
' much as possible, from the salt solution. To 
'rther purify it, itis allowed to dry in open air, 
| dthe efflorescence of salt thus formed is remoyed 
a rapid washing in water. The purified pepsine 
‘now mixed thoroughly with two or three times its 
‘sight of powdered sugar of milk, and dried with- 
‘theat. The strength of this powderis determined 
} ascertaining how much coagulated albumen it 
‘]l dissolve with the addition of some muriatic 
id, at a temperature of 100° F., in five or six hours. 
hen enough powJlered sugar of milk is added to 
tain a finished preparation, ten grains of which 
}Il dissolve one hundred and twenty grains of 
jagulated albumen at 100° F. This is called sac- 


| arated pepsine. 
: 


F. M. B, (Texas).—A receipt for CarBoLICc SOAP 
is given in Tar Dru@etsts’ CrrcuLaRof last June, 
ge 107. The difference between “ Carbolic Disin- 
joting Soap” and ‘“‘ Medicinal Carbolic Soap,” as 
‘nu have it, lies, we suppose, in the proportion of 
feacid. That, you can readily determine for your- 
lit, according to the uses for which the soap is 


‘tended. 
, 


'R. (Wellington, O.).—The following has been re- 
‘mmended: 
I 


[ Liqutw RENNET. 
'Calves’ rennets 


Rotem caso Bs oye ce No. 24 
0 Ce --. 2 gallons. 
0 eS ee pe 
Ni a ee 


swerate two weeks, and filter. 


| 
‘A TROUBLESOME PREscEIPTION.—W. (Sabetha, 
\insas) Wishes to know how the following can be 


|st dispensed: : 

/Subnitrate of bismuth.............. 2 drachms. 
Saccharated pepsine................ 30 grains. 
\Tinct. of nux vomica............... 2 drachms. 
jNitromuriatic acid......... ........ 2 fs 
MANgelica) WINCH). Lose. s ees 1 pint. 


;S manipulation was as follows: The bismuth, 
)psine and tincture of nux yomica were first mixed 
jgether by rubbing them in a mortar, then the wine 
ysadded, and lastly, the acid. After several days, 
\t correspondent says, the bismuth forms a hard, 
soluble precipitate. As itis a standard prescrip- 
n, he desires to know if there is any way to bring 
i2 bismuth into complete solution, without alter- 
ix the prescription. To this we reply that we can 
(eT No suggestion to improve the preparation un- 
]s its composition be materially changed. To be- 
{: with, subnitrate of bismuth is insoluble in 
i1eous and alcoholic menstrua, and is only dis- 
‘ved by strong concentrated acids, in which state 
icannot, of course, be administered. Then the 
f uble salts of bismuth, such as the ammonio-cit- 
le, etc., are decomposed by all acids, nitromuriatic 
jluded, In fact, it is very probably owing to the 
}sence of this acid in the mixture that the sub- 
trate of bismuth becomes hard and dense, instead 
(remaining light and easily suspensible by agita- 
tn. Everything duly considered, the ‘standard 
}:seription,” although probably efficient therapeu- 
| cally, appears to need some revision in a chemical 
jint of view. Perhaps some of our readers who 
ive had experience with similar mixtures, may 
{gest some way out of the difficulty. 


M. 8, (Pittsfield, Mass.).—Precterration IN Com- 
{OND TiNcTURE or RuvBaRs.—This is a defect 
{mmon to all liquids containing tannin; it is 
{ributed to a combination of the tannin with the 
(oring matters. Glycerine, to a cectain extent, 
‘pedes the formation of the sediment, but to 
[vent it altogether would necessitate a complete 
jnoyal of the tannin. Such a procedure is in 
vst cases inadmissible, 


12. A. (New Haven, Ct.).—OrricrnaL Lactic 
4m. Only one kind is officinal, and its strength 
iplainly indicated in ‘Che Dispensatory. It is 
pre described as having the sp. gr. of 1°212, and as 
}ng of suc a degree of concentration that ninety 
(ins of it be neutralized by no less than seventy- 
{2 grains of bicarbonate of potassa. The last 
idition implies a preparation containing no less 
‘0 seventy-five per cent. of monohydrated lactic 
d, The acid found in the market is of yariable 
length, but few samples of either the “ concen- 
ted” or the “diluted” having a constant pro- 
ttion of monohydrated acid. 


’. 8. M. (Baltimore, Md.).—Processes for Coor- 
+ Oms YELLow aNp GREEN were given in TuE 
ie cad CrrouLar of March, 1877, page 57. 


3. 7. (New Orleans, La.).—Ivory Nurs are the 
its of a species of palm growing in Central 
lerica. Two varieties of these trees are known, 
ylelephas macrocarpa and P. microcarpa, thus 
ned from the difference in size of the nuts they 
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produce, A description of the trees, their habits, 
etc. isto be found in Tue Drveatsts’ Crrcunar 
of April, 1876, page 74. We are not acquainted 
with the nature or the liquid which, if your inform- 
ation is correct, is used by the English to render 
the nuts plastic, 

AROMATIC SuLPHURIO Aom.—J. 7. T. (Mis- 
sourt) proposes to simplify the preparation of this 
officinal acid by substituting oil of cinnamon and 
tincture of ginger for the powdered drugs directed 
by the Pharmacopeia. He says: ‘The United 
States Dispensatory defines the aromatic sulphuric 
acid as merely sulphuric acid diluted with alcohol, 
and containing the essential oils of ginger and cin- 
namon. As it acquires age, the preparation lets 
down a precipitate which also adheres to the sides 
of the bottle, giving it an unsightly appearance 
when partly empty. {have prepared it with oil of 
cinnamon and tincture of ginger, and find it to 
answer well. No physical change ever results, and 
a saving is effected inthe menstruum employed in 
the officinal process. Can you name any objection 
(other than the deviation from the standard formu- 
la) against the preparation of aromatic sulphuric 
acid in the manner [ describe ?”” 

{[ANswER. We can find no other objection, but 
think it a very serious one. There is certainly 
room for improvement in the officinal formula, but 
the best way to accomplish it would be to submit 
the suggestions t» that effect to some member of 
the committee appointed by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to help in the revision of the 
next Pharmacopeia. The list of the members of 
that committee, together with other pertinent in- 
formation, was published in Tar Druearsrs’ Crr- 
CULAR last May, pages 92 and 93. We may remark, 
also, that a precisely similar plan for improving 
the preparation in question was proposed in 1867, 
but the Pharmacopeial Convention of 1870 took no 
action in the matter, and retained the old formula 
without change. | 


J. L. P. (Canon City, Colo.).—‘t Why is it that 
Cargonio Actp, taken into the stomach, is so grate- 
ful and healthful, while it is so poisonous if not el- 
iminated from the blood or if taken into the 
lungs?’’—Carbonic acid is not like arsenic or strych- 
nia, a poison per se and under all circumstances. 
The pure gas when inhaled acts as an irritant, 
causing spusmodic contraction of the glottis and 
consequent asphyxia. But when mixed with twice 
its volume of air, it can be breathed, though it soon 
produces vertigo and somnolency. When diluted 
with 8) or 90 per cent. of air, it causes none of 
the toxic effect of the pure gas, but produces grad- 
ual anesthesia, without any signs of suffocation, 
without pain or any apparent disturbance of the 
system. It is by some considered to be particularly 
adapted for maintaining, for an almost unlimited 
period, un anesthesia previously induced by chlor- 
oform. As a local anesthetic it has long been 
known and frequently employed. If to the fore- 
going statement of the action of carbonic acid on 
the lungs we add that the gas is known to easily 
permeate and pass through animal tissues, we be- 
lieve it will be readily understood why, although 
carbonic acid may cause death when inhaled in the 
pure state, its watery solution is perfectly harm- 
less when taken into the stomach. Many other 
things agree with the stomach but disagree with 
the lungs. To go no further, a glass of cool water 
is very grateful in summer, but too much of it in 
the lungs causes drowning. 


More Favutt FINDING WITH AROMATIC SUL- 
PHURIC Acip.—D. (Newcomerstown, O.) complains 
that on following the officinal directions, in the 
course of an hour after the diluted acid is mixed 
with the aromatic tincture, a heavy precipitate 
forms inyariably. He wishes to know what is the 
cause of the sediment, and how the elixir can be 
made without having this troublesome precipitate 
to deal with. The heavy sediment noticed by our 
correspondent appears suspicious, and different 
from the light deposit usually observed in the 
elixir. In the absence of more information in re- 
gard to the nature of the precipitate, we would 
merely suggest that he test his sulphuric acid for 
sulphate of lead, a frequent contamination of the 
commercial acid. In regard to the possibility of 
improving the formula, we beg to refer him to an 
article printed in another column of the present 
number. 


W. J. R. (Ballston Spa, N. Y.).—Mixine Toots 
PowprEr. When large quantities of powder are 
made at one operation, a rapid way of mixing the 
ingredients together is to sift them through a 
moderately coarse sieve. Each powder must, of 
course, have been previously passed separately 
through a very fine sieve, and the essential oils 
mixed by rubbing in a mortar with a convenient 
quantity of one of the ingredients, To ensure 
more homogeneousness, the powder may be sifted 
a second or third time through the. coarse sieve, 
an operation that requires but little time, as the 
meshes of the sieve are much larger than the 
particles of the powder. 


A. M. (Tulare City, Cal.\—To Recover tHE 
SaLTs From Frigorrric Mixtures. When, as is 
the case with yours, they contain no acid, they 
only need to be evaporated till they crystallize, 
but they must not be allowed to become efflores- 
cent. The mixture here alluded to, is the second 
of those mentioned last month in Tar Druaarsts’ 
CrrouLar, page 188. 


D. Me D.( Mahanoy City, Pa.).—(1.) Your best 
plan is to procure some treatise on distillation. 
Among these we may name: The Complete Dis- 
tiller by Byrn, M. D., and A Treatise on the Man- 
ufacture and Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors by 
Duplais. Both are advertised in another column; 
their prices are, respectively, one dollar and a half 
and ten dollars. (2.) StitL ConDENsERs are fre- 
quently made of pure block tin or tin-lined lead 
pipes. The first are by some preferred to all 
others, copper condensers included, owing to their 
perfect innocuity. 


C. G. (Ballston Spa, N. Y.).—ExtTract or Jas- 


MINE for the handkerchief, may be prepared as fol- 
lows : 


Essence of Jasmine................ 4 ounces, 
Hxtractiof vanilla. .cacccsscseacess 4 drachms. 
Tincture of ambergris............. 2 sf 


The EssENcE oF JAsMINE is obtained by mac- 
erating the imported jasmine pomade, for three 
or four days, with twice its weight of pure de- 
odorized alcohol, The operationis performed in a 
securely closed vessel or “ digester ’’ of porcelain 
or tinned copper, set in a water bath, frequent 
agitation being employed during the whole time. 
After the mixture has become quite cold, the 
vessel is opened, and the perfumed spirit is care- 
fully decanted into a second similar vessel contain- 
ing a like quantity of pomade to the first one. The 
whole process being repeated a second time, and 
again a third time in the same manner, the per- 
fumed spirit is filtered, and forms what is known as 
‘triple extract’? or essence of jasmine. 


M. M. (Rockville, Md.).—(1.) ELectRO-PLATING. 
It is not possible, in the limited space devoted to 
Notes and Queries, to give practical directions that 
will enable any one to become a successful electro- 
plater. A few stray formulas and receipts picked 
up here and there are not sufficient. If you cannot 
obtain practical instruction, you might, perhaps, 
succeed in turning out tolerable work with the 
help of some appropriate treatise. We can supply 
you with either of the following: Napier’s Man- 
ual of Electro-Metullurgy; price two dollars. 
Roseleur’s Galvanoplastic Manipulation; price six 
dollars. (2.) Your query is unintelligible in its 
present shape. If you would name the substances 
that you say will not mix, we probably should un- 
derstand your meaning better. 


A. L. R. (Wabash, Ind.).—BuuE SEALING Wax. 
To obtain a fine blue color, it is necessary to use 
white shellac and white resin, otherwise the pro- 
duct will have the dirty green color you have ob- 
served. 


T. B. (Boston, Mass.)—Formule for the different 
syrups of hypophosphites are to be found in the 
back numbers of THE Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR. Our 
agent in Boston is Thomas J. Covell, P. O. Box 
2706. Wecannot answer your other queries; even 
were we able to do so, they are of so private a 
character that we would hesitate to give such in- 
formation to an anonymous correspondent. 


H. W. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—(1.) Hampure Tea is, 
we believe, substantially the- same thing as the 
GERMAN Breast TEA, the formula of which was 
given in THE Druea@ists’ CrrcuLaR, March, 1875, 
page 66. (2.) A formula for making WiNE oF PrEp- 
SINE was printed this year in the July number, 
page 122. (3.) An article discussing and _ ex- 
plaining the LAWS REGULATING THE SALE OF 
poisons in the State of New York, was published 
in THe Drueeists’ Crrcutar for January, 1871, 
page 33. Itis too long to be repeated here. The 
Pharmacy Act, passed in 1872, supersedes, for the 
City of New York, all previous regulations. The 
text of the Act can be found in Tue Druaaists’ 
CrirRcULAR Of June, 1872, page 122. 


ANOTHER MEDICAL PRONUNCIAMENTO.—D. 7. 
and @. N.N., both from Canton, O., forward us a 
circular sent to all the druggists of Stark County 
by the Medical Society of the same place. It calls 
the attention of the pharmaceutists, who are each 
addressed nominally, to a series of resolutions 
adopted by said society. They differ but little 
from thcse promulgated by a similar society in 
Maryland, and netieed in the August number of 
Tue Drueeists’ CrrcutarR. Only the circular is 
more courteous in tone, omits all mention of patent 
medicines, and ends with the following, printed in 
large italics: ‘ You are further requested to have 
printed on the face of your prescription blanks, and 
on your labels, the words ‘ This prescription ts not 
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to berefilled except at the written order of the phy- 
sician.’’’ As our correspondents desire to know 
our opinion of this new manifesto, we merely say 
we have nothing to add to the reflections we ap- 
pended last month to the Maryland medical ukase. 
Such attempts at dictation, in fact, concern the 
druggist less than the public, who hold the purse 
strings and are, after all, the employers of both the 
physician and the apothecary. The true inward- 
ness of the resolutions—the wish for more pecu- 
piary gain—is too apparent to deceive any one by 
high-sounding sentences about the ‘best interests 
of the community.’? If the membersof the Stark 
County Medical Society hope thus to yote them- 
selves more patients, weare afraid they will be se- 
riously disappointed 

K. F. G. (Hudson, N. Y.).—Guycrroues. The 
number of these preparations in use is too large to 
allow us to here reprint their formulas. Many of 
these can be found in the back numbers of THe 
DrueGists’ CrrcuLAR, and many again in Wood & 
Bache, and in King’s Dispensatory. 


EB. M. L. (Grand Junction, Towa).—(1,) Paris 
GREEN, also called Schweinfurt green and Imperial 
green, is an aceto-arsenite of copper. It differs 
from Scheele’s green both in color and composition, 
as the latter is plain arsenite of copper and is 
yellowish instead of bright green. One of the pro- 
cesses for preparing Paris green is to make up five 
parts of verdigris toa thin paste with water, and 
add it to a boiling. solution of four parts of ar- 
senious acid in fifty parts of water. The boiling 
must be well kept up, otherwise the precipitate ac- 
quires a yellow color from the formation of arsenite 
of copper. (2.) REPLACING SUGAR BY GLYCERINE 
in NEUTRALIZING CorpraL. The substitution 
appears to be harmless, although the taste must be 
somewhat different. In an unofficinal preparation 
of the kind, the change, we suppose, is allowable, 
if it has, as our correspondent says, the adyantage 
of producing an article nicer and less liable to pre- 
cipitate. 


A, B. (Hartford, Conn.).—ARTIFICIAL MINERAL 
Waters. It would take several columns of THE 
Drvueeists’ CrrcuLtar to supply you with all of 
the formule you ask—leaying out the etceteras 
We cannot at present spare so much space for a 
subject already treated more than once. But we 
can supply you, for fifteen cents each, the num- 
bers of July, 1875, and September, 1873, in which 
several formule with directions are to be found. 


A. L. O. (Peru, O.).—‘‘ CHOLINATE OF Sopa.” 
There is no such name in English Chemical Treati- 
ses. As yousay itis used by Dr. M. Schiff of Flor- 
ence, we would suggest that it is probably a Ger- 
man form of the name cholate of soda, one of the 
normal constituents of bile. 


L. A. (Baltimore, Md.).—The specimen is Comp- 
TONIA ASPLENIFOLIA, Sweet Fern or Fern-bush. 
The name ‘Baltimore Shrub,” which you give to 
it, is quite new to us, and probably very local. 
The properties, medicinal virtues, etc. of the 
plant are described in the Dispensatory, and there- 
fore need no further notice at our hands. One of 
the uses of the leaves, however, which is not men- 
tioned in text-books, is thus spoken of by a friend 
of ours: **WhenI wasa youngster, all the boys 
took their first lessons in smoking from sweet fern 
cigars, We collected the leaves on Saturdays, 
dried and rubbed them to a coarse powder, tore up 
our old copy books to make ‘ quills,’ which, being 
filled with the powder, were ready to be smoked.” 
Of late, sweet fern has also been proposed as a new 
source of tannin, but what success attended the 
experiment we cannot say. 

SaLicyLic PURPLE FoR SHOW BorTtTixes.—C. W. 
Phillips (Cincinnati, 0.) recommends the following 
as a beautiful, permanent and cheap purple for 
show-bottles. 


MALICY UCL ACLO tir. or ssesis teal wee ees 1 grain. 
PT COMO Latter. sina sceigiwrass a.= Pins ae oe 2 drachms. 
Tincture of chloride of iron........ 5 drops. 


Water, suflicient. 

Dissolve the acidin the alcohol; to it add, first, 
the tincture, and then enough water to produce an 
appropriate color. 


C. B. (Paris,. J/.),—(.) Hark Dryers. The pro- 
portion of ammonia used in nitrate of silver hair 
dyes is variable, the minimum being the quantity 
just sufficient to redissolve the oxide of silver 
which is at first precipitated, In this manner the 
deepest black is produced. By increasing the pro- 
portion of ammonia, lighter colors are obtained and 
thus hair can be dyed various shades of brown. (2. 
A formula for a SimpLe ELIXIR WITHOUT CINNA- 
MON was published in THE DruGaists’ CIRCULAR 
for June, 1875, page 114. The elixir of orange no- 
ticed last month, page 137, would also make a good 
simple elixir free from the flavor to you so unpleas- 
ant. (3.) The paper written by Dr. Squibbs on the 
the administration of free phosphorus in cod liver 
oil is to be found in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
cam Pharmaceutical Association, 1976. 
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A, K. H. (Jefferson, O.).—(1.) HyDROSULPHATE 
or Sopa is obtained by passing hydrosulphuric 
acid gas to saturation into a solution of caustic 
soda of sp. gr. 1°33. When the gas is no longer ab- 
sorbed, the liquor, on being kept some time pro- 
tected from the contact of air, lets down colorless 
and transparent crystals of hydrosulphate of soda, 
which are drained in a funne) and preserved for use 
in well-stoppered bottles. (2.) MORTIFICATION 
PowbERs are, we presume, intended to prevent 
mortification or gangrene. (3.) Your remark is 
quite correct, and applicable to a namber of similar 
cases, but we think such was not the difficulty expe- 
rienced by our correspondent. . 


R. M. (Bremond, Texas).—To Fit Up a Drue 
Store. Parrish’s Pharmacy devotes to the subject 
some forty-six pages of text, illustrated with a 
number of cuts. It is difficult to improve on his 
directions or to recommend a better guide. 


Sticky Fry Paprer.—B. (Old Town, Me.), and A. 
B.(St.Louis, Mo.) favor us with receipts for the above, 
which are substantially the same as that recom- 
mended by another correspondent and printed else- 
where in the present number, As this was re- 
ceived first and is more explicit in regard to direc- 
tions, we think it unnecessary to publish more than 
one formula. 


B.A. (St. Louis, Mo.), To RENDER SoDA WATER 
Syrups Froruy, recommends the use of tincture 
of quillaya bark made in the proportion of one 
part to six. He says it answers as well as any 
syrup gum offered in the market. In answer to 
the query of our correspondent relating to liquid 
annatto, we beg to refer him to a Note on the sub- 
ject in the last May number, page 91. 


C0. G. (Providence, R. I.) and W. E. B. (Chelsea, 
Mass.) are advised to consult physicians, as the 
safest course and the cheapest in the end. 


J. C. (Rahway, N. J.).—A process for making 
SotuBLE PrusstAN BuuE was described in THE 
Drueaists’ CrrcuLaRr, last April, page 74. 


CHLORATE OF POTASSA AND TANNIN.—YV. @. 8. 
(Camden, N. J.) writes: ‘‘Is there any danger in 
preparing the following prescription, and if so, what 
causes it ? 


PSH Newent tenn eA 3 drachms. 
Chlorate of potassa.......... ..... 30 grains. 
Tincture. Of myrrh secs cies +i 1 drachm. 
GYYCETIDe oc. cence vce e acess ss 2 ounces. 


I have dispensed it myself several times without 
any trouble, but I am constantly cautioned of the 
danger of doing it. To prepare it, I always powder 
the chlorate separately, then dampen it with the 
tincture of myrrh, and add the tannin, and finally 
the glycerine. This procedure may have avoided 
the trouble.” 

[Answer. There is no danger to be apprehended 
wi'h the manipulation described, It is only when 
chlorate of potassa and tannin—both in the dry 
state—are rubbed together, that an explosion may 
occur. By moistening the powdered chlorate with 
either the tincture of myrrh ora few fluid drachms 
of the glycerine, all danger is averted. Of the two 
ways of proceeding, we incline to think that yours 
is the one to be preferred. 

A. Muench (New York) obliges us with the follow- 
ing information : 

(1.) Ick Macutnes. The price of the cheapest 
German machine is 2,250 marks in Germany ; this 
size can produce 7% kios (about 164g pounds) of 
ice an hour. [The mark being worth about twenty- 
five cents in currency, the machine—allowing one 
hundred per cent. for duty, freight and other ex- 
penses—would probably cost to import about $1,125.] 
Smaller machines are also made for hotel keepers, 
hospitals, etc. at the price of 240, 28 and 330 
marks ; these, corresponding to Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are 
able every hour to turn out one, two and three kilos 
of ice, respectively. (2.) To make SHrnine BLACK 
{nx add a pretty large proportion of gum arabic to 
the black ink, the receipt for which was several 
months ago published in THe Drvuaaists’ Crrou- 
LAR. The following, also, will answer : 


INDOGRIIS cores c tier ae licen es cans 4\ ounces. 
TOP WOOK 525... Ciic sien streww eure 4  drachms. 
Sulphate of tron 22 ..vsee% cect 4 i 
Pyroligneous acid................-- 4 o 
Gum Arabic Fie. coessce ticee ees 1 to 2 ounces. 
Water. cod. Fis seul etet ges seaesteen 1 pint. 


Dissolve the gum arabic in the ink prepared in 
the usual manner. 


C. J. 8S. (Philadelphia).—TINCTURES MADE FROM 
Fuuip Extracts, are, for obvious reasons, gen- 
erally inferior in strength and medical properties to 
the same preparations obtained according to the 
officinal directions. On an emergency, the use of 
fluid extracts is perhaps allowable, but it cannot as 
a rule be recommended. 


Ting Mixture. Our correspondent wishes to 
know what causes the following mixture to precipi- 
tate both before and after the solution has been fil- 
tered. 


Bromide of sodium... .... ....... 4 ounces. 
“ MOSING. ea stecse chee eee 2 ATOCUMe 
DIBtHION WALLER cn sic cc sinss se acseve 8 ounces. 


The same prescription was first dispensed in New 
York, and did not precipitate after being prepared. 
We believe the first precipitation may be explained 
by the supposition that the bromide of sodium was 
slightly alkaline—a not unfrequent occurrence. 
The cause of the second sediment is more obscure ; 
were it not for the fact that the prescription as 
made in New York remained clear after it was pre- 
pared, one might suggest that perhaps bromide of 
zinc is sparingly soluble in a nearly saturated solu- 
tion of bromide of sodium. But as it is, an expla- 
nation of the change appears likely to be found in 


the presence of some impurity in the chemicals. | 


(2.) ETHEREAL TINCTURE OF IopINE. Several for- 
mule are given. One originated by Magendie is as 
follows : 


Resublimed iodine............ 40 grains. 

Sulphuric ether....... ....... 12 fluid drachms. 

Dissolve and filter. Dose, ten drops, much di- 
luted. 


R. Thomson directs to make a saturated solution, 
that is, to dissolve in ether as much iodine asit will 
take up ; but the tincture thus prepared is only used 
externally as a counter-irritant. Itis applied with a 
camel-hair pencil, the part being then covered with 
a pledget of lint, to check evaporation. 

C. T. B. (New Philadelphia, O.).—We know of 
nothing that will cause the Harr of the head To 
CEASE TO GROW. But already grown hair can be 
removed by various depilatories, the formula for 
one of which was published in THr Druaeists’ 
CrecuLar of last July, page 121. 


N. (Abilene, Kansas) reports another case of TAPE- 
worm successfully treated by ScHAFHIRT’s REMEDY 
prepared and administered according to the direc- 
tions published in THE Drueeists’ CIRCULAR. 
The worm was over twenty feet long, and was ex- 
pelled in about two hours after the patient had 
taken the medicine. The head was doubled back 
and fastened to the body in the same manner as 
others have remarked. Our correspondent also 
asks the following queries: (1.) ‘‘What is ‘JurR- 
MANICK POWDER’ and ‘ OMELICK POWDER ?’? Both 
nomes occur in a horse condition powder of Eng- 
lish origin. Several other words in the receipt are 
mis-spelled, and these may be also, but I have failed 
to make anything out of them. (2.) How can I pre- 
pare a filter to PURIFY CISTERN WATER and remove 
its color (from shingle roof, etc.) so that it can be used 
in pharmacy in cases where distilled water is not 
required ? [I haye used powdered animal charcoal, 
but it has so frequently an odor which leaves the 
water worse, that I have abandoned it.” 

[ANeweER. (1.) The first word is probably meant 
for Germanic. As to the article intended to be direc- 
ted, we would suggest that it may be black anti- 
mony, which is an ingredient of nearly every well- 
regulated condition powder. The name might be 
€xplained by the fact that most of the crude and 
purified chemical comes from Germany. The 
second name is harder to interpret. Fenugreek 
powder, another frequent component part of these 
horse medicines. might be suggested as the substance 
meant, but we are afraid the discrepancy between 
the two words is too great to admit of such an ex- 
planation. Some of our readers may be able to 
help us with a better solution of the difficulty. (2.) 
Animal charcoal in moderately fine powder is the 
best material for the purpose, but the first condition 
is, of course, that it be pure and sweet. A good 
way to purify it is to heat it ten or fifteen minutes 
toincipient redness in a covered vessel and to 
let it cool down without removing the lid of 
the utensil. The filter may be constructed as fol- 
lows: Take a five or six-gallon tub—a ten-gallon 
keg cut in two will answer—and bore a number of 
small holes in the bottom, On this p'acea piece of 
canton flannel of sufficient size, and spread evenly 
a layer of one or two inches of clean, well washed, 
white sand ; next, a twoor three-inch layer of bone- 
black, and lastly, about two or three inches of the 
same white sand. The whole of these must not 
fll more than one-third or one-half of the tub. The 
water to be purified is to be poured gently on the 
top of the filter, in such a way as not to disturb the 
different layers; and if it is not unusually foul, it 
will run through rapidly, perfectly clear and sweet. 
The silicated carbon filters advertised in another 
part of Tue Drueeists’ CrrouLAR also afford 
prompt and efficient means of purifying water at a 
moderate expense. 


H. W. (Hudson, N. Y.).—To ‘‘DrvELoP” THE 
FLAVOR OF VANILLA. Alkalies, such as potassa or 
ammonia, are used in perfumery for the purpose of 
developing or increasing the odor of some perfumes 
o: animal origin, like musk, ambergris and civet. 
But we never heard that the same or other additions 
could have the effect of improving the flavor of va- 


E. C. N. (Cambridge, Mass.).—(1.) A Preorerra-| nilla. If we are mistaken in our impression, we 


hope our readers will set us right. Tonka bean, not | information in regard to an herb or shrub kr 


unfrequently added to vanilla, cannot be regarded 
in an ther light than as an adulterant or at best a 
“ cheapening.” 


J. R. (Michigan.)\—We cannot. undertake to ex- 
periment with proprietary medicines with a view to 
report on their virtues, bat our advertising columns 


| are open to all advertisements of an unobjectiona- 


ble character. 


X. (Delafield, Wis.) recommends the following as 
excellent for inflammation of the eyes : 


Eye Lotion. 


Sulphate of zinc............... .--- 2grains. 

ea SCE MOLPHIS cay oa eee 1 grain. 
GIyCerine . on. osc so cwene cae .... 4drachms. 
Rose WAter.......cercocsececeecees 12 = 


N. (Pella, Iowa). —Starnch PoLisH OR GLOSS FOR 
Linen. Receipts were given this year in THE 
Druaaists’ CrrouLar, for February and March, 
pages 43 and 58. 


C. G. @. (Brandon, Vt.).—The following has 
been recommended : 
CompounpD ELIxir OF TARAXACUM. 
Fluid extract of dandelion.... 6 fluid drachms. 
te se “6 wild cherry. 4 “ WY 


De “c. ** gpentian 2,7. 30 minims. 
Mi Me Os corcecc ck 30 ty 
Simple @ltxitis. csc te ie Ue sige 14% fluid ounces. 


Mix and filter. Another formula, somewhat diff- 
erent, was published in Toe Drueaists’ CrRrcULAR, 
April, 1875, page 83. 


A REACTION TO BE EXPLAINED.—G. P. (Galt, 


Canada) writes: ‘* Will you explain the reaction 
that takes place in the following mixture : 
Bicarbonate of soda................ 30 grains. 
BOL aXe tore issattety sae os ne ele ssa nga0s et 
Water sivigs sesiectzsisioretqeicioe atelier onesies 2 drachms, 
Glyceriness ~.5. 66s nase sees 2 ce 


When the glycerine is added to the other ingre- 
dients, effervescence ensues. Why ?” 

[Answer. The reaction has already been no- 
ticed, and we believe investigated ; the efferve- 
scence is, of ccurse, due {o an evolution of carbonic 
acid gas, but we cannot remember what was the 
explanation given of the cause of the escape of the 
gas. Perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
supply the information. ] 

G. L. K. (Ashtabula, O.).—Crocus Martis is 
one of the old Latin names of the substance now 
known in commerce as Precipitated Curbonate of 
Tron, but composed almost altogether of hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron. 


A. B. H. (New Haven, Conn.).—We cannot find 
the formulas of Dr. HaAmmonp’s CHOLERA M1x- 
TURES Which you say were published in the neigh- 
borhood of 1865, in some New York papers; but 
in Tot Drvueeists’ CrrcuLAr of 1866, the fol- 
lowing were recommended by “Dr. Hamlin” of 
Constantinople. Perhaps they are what you are in 
search of. 


Dr. HAMLIN’s CHOLERA MIXTURES. 


Number 1. 
Tinoture Of OPluM...c. cee tot ce ene oe 1 ounce. 
we Sor DROY sitteaet ice nts o/c: dhe 
we Ma ATL Naa arty setanaasias Natale 


Dose for an adult, thirty drops on a lump of 
sugar. To be gradually increased to sixty drops, 
if necessary. 


Number 2. 


Tincture ofsopinmi issu. 20! sesklaa vet 1 ounce. 
BS «CApPBICUMS.. marines ue Nuexer Less 
A SS PINBENL UI. Wise veldiomenle Ped 1 EP 
as STCATAAM OMS. ,c ct = die aeee yn 


Dose, thirty to forty drops in water. To be 
increased according to the urgency of the case. 


Cc. &. EH. (Boston, Mass.).—Your query is of a 
strictly business nature, and therefore can best be 
answered by parties or firms engaged in similar 
pursuits or likely to have dealings with the man- 
ufacturers in question. Wholesale druggists 
either here or in your city would probably be able to 
give you useful information. 


Private FormuL#.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents relate to proprietary 
medicines or preparations for which there is no 
hope of obtaining a reliable formula. G. W. K. 
(Ransas), W. (Savannah, Ga.) and Cologne (Ball- 
ston Spa, N. ¥.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


T. W. P. (Pittston, Pu.) desires to know the 
“history, formula, working formula, and usual 
dose of THomMPsON’s SOLUTION OF PHOSPHORUS.” 

George (Washington, D. C.) wishes to have a for- 
mula for an ELIxir oF CHLOROFORM to be taken 
in doses of half a teaspoonful every hour, for 
cramps in the stomach, etc. 


GO. N. P. (Greenfield, Mass.).—‘ Can you fgive 


as Roman Saae? 
name ?”’ 


“ Yeust’’ (Pittsfleld, Mass.) asks mere 
: 


Is it called hy any « 
} 


can obtain what is commonly known as Gaz 
NIA VINEGAR PLANT. He suppose it can be \ 
cured. He saw it some time since in a bottle h 
the constant rising and falling of the part 
during fermentation, had a very pretty ab 
ance. 


C. H. (New York) is desirous of having ¢ 
ceipt for making Borax CARMINE, & powell 
for coloring anatomic microscopical specin 
The carmine in question is soluble in ale 
Aniline red is frequently used for the pmg 
indicated, but our correspondent seems to Mi 
search of something different. } 


B. L. B. (Wichita, Kansas.).—* What is) 
formula of BLAcK MixTuRE? It is compos 
ginger, charcoal and carbonate of magnesia 
I do not know,the proportions.” t 


The American Pharmaceutical 4 
ciation. 


Tue Canadian Pharmaceutical Jow 
published in Toronto, where the 
meeting of the American Association if 
be held, thus speaks of the preparaty 
made by the druggists of that city to| 
ceive their expected guests in Septem 


‘“The aim and fame of the Associs 
have always secured to its members a} 
dial welcome wherever they haye 

their meetings, and, accepting our a 
as hosts, as well as our desire to shoy 
ternational courtesies to our distingall 
visitors, it becomes at once a duty aj, 
pleasure to render the coming meeting 
exception to the rule. 


“Tt was not deemed advisable byh 
late Council of our College that any) 
tion of the funds at disposal should bi 
voted to this purpose. This decision) 
necessitated by legal considerations | 
ting to the Pharmacy Act which preclie 
any grant from the funds collected ul 
that Statute. Under these circumstiy 
the druggists of Toronto, and others, \j 
taken the matter in hand, and there eit 
little doubt but the reception comni 
will be well seconded in its efforts. 
feeling on the part of the members o 
Association has been against making 
visit a tax on the druggists, and elab; 
and expensive entertainments have be! 
much as possible discouraged. 


‘““We understand that a meeting 0 
subscribers to the reception fund w 
held just after the meeting of the 
Council, when arrangements will be 
pleted. The programme includes { 
ception at the Normal School . buili 
on the evening of Wednesday, Septe 
6th. The Minister of Education 
kindly placed the entire building aj 
disposal of the Council. Dr. Mayp 
ises his aid with scientific experimi 
Microscopes and specimens have | 
promised, and with music and ref 
ments afterwards, in the adjoining t 
ing, vee pleasant evening maya 
pected. It only remains for the 
of Ontario to make the welcome a su 
by coming to Toronto for that evenil 
least, bringing with them their wive 
daughters. We feel confident that tlé 
ertions of the reception committee W 
cure them a very enjoyable oven 
reation. With fares at 1} rate on G.' 
and G. W. R., we expect there will 
large attendance. Subscribers to tl 
ception fund will, we suppose, Te 
tickets, while others will probabl 
asked to contribute the cost of rel! 
ments. | 

‘““ After the work of the session is @ 
it is usual to make arrangements for a 
cursion : we do not know what forn 
will take, but it has been suggestec 
one or more camps be formed at 
good fishing ground so as to give oul} 
itors one or two days fishing at are 
able rate. Any one wishing to joil 
camping party should apply to the @ 
secretary. If possible a ladies’ camp! 
be organized.” 

——— eee 


The Kings County Pharmaceuti? 
Association. | 


The regular quarterly meeting 0 
Association was held in Granada 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday, the 21st ult., J¢ 
dent G. C. Close occupying the @ 
About forty pharmaceutists were pre? 
Eight new members were propose?” 
duly elected. On motion, it was deM™ 
to amend the by-laws so as to hold ini™ 


i 
> 


sotember, 1877.] 
_} 
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nithly instead of quarterly meetings; 
yeceforth they will take place every third 
daar h of each month, July and August 
»y2pted. 
he Society, being entitled to five dele- 
s to the American Pharmaceutical 
oeiation, two more names were added 
oihe three already selected; the choice 
on Messrs. F. C. Cutts and Charles 
(aus, A resolution was passed specially 
n ting Mr. Creuse, a non-practising phar- 
eutist, to become a member of the 
‘ County Pharmaceutical Association. 
Niices were given by several members of 
7{ous amendments to be proposed at the 
4; meeting in regard to the mode of 
iting new members. The change in- 
eled is that more time be afforded for 
ia befo into the character of the candi- 


s before they are recommended for 
n rbership. 
r. G. C. Close spoke of his way of 
‘ing smelling salts. He said he pre- 
ad them differently from other druggists, 
had succeeded in producing an article 
ch appreciated by the public. He had 
berved that several essential oils that 

2 sweet and pleasing in their natural 
us became quite the reverse when long 

‘in contact with carbonate of ammonia. 
\., flavoring material, he uses now noth- 
abut mace, which, instead of becoming 
eriorated, improves by age when mixed 
vii the carbonate. He also showed some 
n specimens of the flowering tops of 
\prican Senna, Cassia Marylandica, 
a ered in Greenwich, Conn. 

fa motion of Mr. Wm. Weed, it was de- 
i(d that the discussion of the proposed 
‘izs County Drug Law be made a special 
rir for the next meeting. 

) 


n 
) 
] 
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} 
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——————  @4e—______ 

| Jersey City Pharmacies. 

fam State Board of Pharmacy, created 
yn act of the last Legislature of New 
eley, for the registering of drug stores 
nexamination of qualifications of drug 
lexs, has just. finished its first session at 
<tinental Hotel, Jersey City. Out of 
)/-ug-stores in the city, 75 were registered 
nitheir proprietors and clerks examined. 
f 20 remaining will be given 90 days to 
ater, and, if not registered within that 
, they will be closed. 


i —————-*-____—_- 
International Courtesies. 


fe) British Society of Arts, which be- 
03 annually the ‘“‘ Albert Gold Medal” 
i distinguished merit in promoting arts, 
aifactures or commerce,” has this year 
nes as the most deserving recipient 

m Baptiste Dumas, member of the In- 
ite of France, the distinguished chem- 
_, hose researches have exercised a very 
arial influence on the advancement of 
adustrial arts.” 

e French Lavoisier Medal of the So- 
tv Encouragement pour Vv Industrie Na- 
Je has es been given to an English- 
a Mr. Walter Weldon, F.R.8.E. In 
enting it, Mr. Dumas congratulated 
r Weldon upon having cheapened every 
€, of paper and every yard of muslin 
a:in the world. At the same meeting, 
‘| Lamy said that whereas, at the date 
{2 introduction of Mr. Weldon’s inyen- 
seven or eight years ago, the quantity 
biching powder made in the world was 
ilabout 55,000 tons per annum, it is 
4 over 150,000 tons; and that of this 
Syuantity, fully ninety per cent. is made 
’.e Weldon process. 


} 


| —__e-+ e —______ 
| Death of G. W. Aimar. 


GW. Amar died, July 19th, 1877, at 
S»sidence in Charleston, S C. He con- 
ud rheumatism while in the Confeder 
© rmy, and every year since has had 
(x8 more or less severe, and it was one 
{ese that laid him up three weeks since, 
tinating in myelitis, a spinal disease. 
Gorge Washington Aimar was born in 
ripe i 8. C., on the 4th of October, 
* and was, consequently, in the fiftieth 
fof his age. He was the youngest son 
|r. Sebastian Aimar, a man of many 
parts, whom he strongly resembled in 
‘{cter. G. W. Aimar, in 1846, entered 
€Tug store of Dr Cunningham, a promi- 
4 druggist of Beaufort, 8. C., remaining 
€| about one en Returning to Charles- 
w1e entered the apothecary establish- 
"| of Messrs. Allen & Faysoux, on Broad 
™, Where he remsined until 1852, at 
1 time he accepted service in the 
oy of Messrs. Stoney & Willbuger, 


had charge of their prescription depart- 
ment. While here he was graduated in 
pharmacy at the Medical College of South 
Carolina, and soon after, in 1853, entered 
into business on his own account, establish- 
ing himself at the corner of Vanderhorst 
and King streets, where he has done busi- 
ness for nearly a quarter of a century. 
When the war between the States began, 
Mr. Aimar, espousing the cause of South 
Carolina, entered the army as Lieutenant 
in the Lafayette Artillery; and after a ser- 
vice of two years, having contracted rheu- 
matism, and being exempt by reason of his 
business, he returned to Charleston and 
applied himself closely to his duties. After 
the war, broken in means, but not in hope, 
he succeeded in building up an extensive 
and lucrative business, and was in the flush 
of his prosperity when the final summons 
called him hence. 

G. W. Aimar was a gentleman of culture 
and exquisite sensibilities. Affable and 
courteous in his intercourse with his fellow- 
man, he won and retained the esteem of 
all who came in contact with him. 


sists, in King Street, and at one time 


————e@6e—-- 
The Danger of “ Safety-Matches.” 


A GENTLEMEN who has been employed in 
the manufacture of safety-matches ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that they are the 
most dangerous matches made. For in the 
majority of cases, when a match is struck, 
some of the phosphorus on the box flies off 
and, being highly inflammable, if it meets 
with any combustible substance, it always 
gives rise to a danger of fire. If iighted 
where the phosphorus ean fall upon the 
carpet, the result is the same as though the 
carpet were exposed to the sparks of a 
fire. There is also a certain degree of 
temptation offered to those who manufac- 
ture these matches. This consists in put- 
ting a small quantity of phosphorus into 
the heads to make them ignite more easily 
when brought into contact with the phos- 
phorus on the box. This fraud has actually 
been carried into effect in Northern Ger- 
many, and, although nothing of the kind 
has been discovered in this country, the 
fact that it may be will probably increase 
their unpopularity. The safety match has 
certainly had time to win its way, as an 
old variety of it existed in Switzerland at 
a period when other parts of the world 
were still occupied with the flint and steel. 
It has been claimed for these matches that 
they are better able to resist moisture than 
other varieties. The reason, however, is 
not apparent, as the heads are composed of 
salts, which are affected by water in the 
manner of all saline substances. It may be 
stated as a general rule that those matches 
are safest which require considerable fric- 
tion for ignition, and which, when lighted, 
furnish merely heat enough to kiaodle the 
splints. The safest, probably, are those in 
which a considerable part of the compound 
is formed of sulphur, as it requires more 
than usual friction to light them. They are 
also a quiet match, and in lighting do not 
scatter any part of the head about. But 
they kindle slowly, and the sulphurous 
fumes always render them objectionable. 
They can also be lighted so conveniently 
by rubbing them on the wall that a great 
temptation is held out to servants to disfig- 
ure the appearance of a room in this way. 
—John A. Garver, in Popular Science 
Monthly for August. 


00 —___- 
Utilizing Street Mud, 


Tue Iron Trade Exchange has the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Signor Parnetti has been engaged for 
the last four years in analyzing the dust 
and débris of the streets of Florence and 
Paris. His investigations of the débris of 
the horse paths proves that the dust con- 
tains 35 per cent. of iron given by the shoes 
of the horses tothe stones. In the dust 
from the causeways this eminent chemist 
finds 30 to 40 per cent. of good glue. Sig- 
nor Parnetti selected and treated separately 
the dust from the causeways of the Boule- 
vard des Italiens over a period of two 
months, which uniformly gave 30 per cent. 
of good transparent glue, it is said, quite 
equal to Belfast glue. He contemplates 
placing his discoveries at the disposal of a 
limited company, with the view of estab- 
lishing blast furnaces on the banks of the 
Thames, to recover the iron thus lost, and 
a large glue works, which, it is thought, 
will produce more glue from the wasted 
material than will supply all London for 
every purpose.” 

An analysis of New York street mud 
would, we believe, show something more 
than iron and good transparent glue. 
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: Book Notices, 


THE PRACTITIONER’S REFERENCE Boox. 
Adapted to the use of the Physician, the 
Pharmacist and the Student. By Ricu- 
ARD J. DuNnatinson, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1877. Price $3.50. 
The author of this work is already well 

and favorably known as having issued a 

new and revised edition of Dunglinson’s 

Medical Dictionary. Inthe reference book 

which he now presents to the profession, 

he aims to give in a compact and tangible 
shape information of a purely practical 
character, and a collection of facts and 
hints, sometimes widely scattered through 
voluminous professional treatises or the 
frequently inaccessible pages of medical 
periodicals. Other original suggestions 
and precepts offered in the book for the 
guidance of the physician will, the author 
believes, meet many of his daily needs. A 
glimpse at the contents of the volume will 
suffice to give an idea of its general scope 
and character. For instance, thé chapter 
on metrical weights and measures which 
begins the work, is written in a thoroughly 
practical and intelligible manner; it does 
not consist of the stereotyped meaningless 
list to be found in so many modern treat- 
ises, but presents numerous tables which 
render easy the conversion of the old into 
the new system and vice versa, and give a 
clear idea of the values of the decimal 
weights and measures. An excellent fea- 
ture also is a table showing the solubility of 
medicines in cold water, boiling water, 
alcohol, ether and glycerine, or particular 
menstrua. This list, we believe, will be 
found of great usefulness to the physician 
when writing prescriptions. By consult- 
ing it, he will not run the risk of ordering 
unsightly mixtures of which some of the ac- 
tive ingredients are insoluble, or partly sol- 
uble, in the menstruum sel cted. Valuable 
hints are also given in regard to the shape 
in which medicines are best administered, 
which should be preferably exhibited in 
powder, and which in the liquid of pilular 
form, ete. Poisons and their antidotes are 
also treated, as well as pharmaceutical 
preparations, doses of medicines in the 


new and in the old weights and measures, 
etc. To do full justice to the merits of the 
work would almost require a reprint of the 
table of contents; it is sufficient to say that 


it presents in a condensed form an immense |, 


quantity of useful information, some of it 
original, and some gathered together from 
the most varied sources at the expense of 
no small amount of labor. The Reference 
Book meets a long experienced want of the 
medical practitioner, and will, we believe, 
be found indispensable in every doctor’s 
library. 


Crv1L MALPRACTICE : A TREATISE ON SUR- 
GICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Mino A. 
McCLELLAND, M.D. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1877. Price $3.50. 


The favorable reception of a Report on 
Civil Malpractice, made to the Military 
Tract Medical Society in 1873, encouraged 
the author to continue collecting material 
for a more extended work on the same sub- 
ject. The increasing frequency of suits for 
alleged negligence and want of skill on the 
part of physicians, especially in the West, 
shows that such a compilation is now 
needed. The Supreme Court decisions 
have been collected from numerous State 
Reports, and, in the book, are grouped ac- 
cording to their medical interconnection. 
A good index enables the legal principles 
to be readily referred to. Many of the 
cases reported in the book are very inter- 
esting, and some of them quite unique. As 
a work of reference, it will be of great value 
to the medical profession in general, and 
especially to those who have the misfortune 
of getting a lawsuit instead of a fee from 
one of their patients. 


A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF 
PERFUMES AND KINDRED TorLET ARTI- 


cLEs. By Joun H. Snivety, Pur. D. 
Nashville: Charles W. Smith. 1877. 
Price $3.00. 


The intention of the author is to furnish 
a guide-book complete enough to lead the 
student from the most elementary facts to 
a full understanding of the subject. As 
he says, he begins at the beginning, starts 
by describing the materials employed in 
perfumery, then the processes for extract- 
ing their virtues, and lastly, the various 
compounds formed from them and used by 
perfumers. The treatise is written in a 
clear and intelligible manner, and appears 
to be quite complete. Directions are given 
for making handkerchief perfumes, toilet 
waters and vinegars, sachets, pastilles, 


soaps, cosmetics, dentrifices, and the va- 
rious hair preparations. Among the per- 
fumes for the handkerchief we notice one 
called by the author ‘‘ Lillard’s Bouquet.” 
The book is neatly printed on tinted paper, 
copiously illustrated, and has altogether an 
attractive appearance. : 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. BEING DESCRIPTIONS 
WITH ORIGINAL FIGURES OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PLANTS EMPLOYED IN MEDICINE, 
and an account of their properties and 
uses. By Rospert BENTLEY, F.L.S., and 
Henry TrmeEn, M.B., F.L.8. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1877. Parts 
16, 17 and 18. Price of each part con- 
jeinivg eight colored plates, Two Dol- 
ars. 


The three parts now before us describe 
the following plants, each being the subject 
of a handsome colored illustration : Punica 
Granatum, Pomegranate ; Ferula gaibani- 
jlua, Galbanum plant; Achillea Millefoliwm, 
Yarrow ; Lactuca virosa, Wild Lettuce ; 
Rheum officinale, Thibetan Rhubarb ; A7is- 
tolochia Serpentaria, Virginia Snakeroot ; 
Oriza sativa, Rice ; Acacia Senegal, Gum 
Senegal tree ; Acacia Catechu, Cutch tree ; 
Daphne Laureola, Spurge Laurel ; Daphne 
Gnidium, Spurge Flax; Quercus Robur, 
Common Oak ; Quercus infectoria, Dyers’ 
Oak ; Acorus Calamus, Sweet Flag ; Tod- 
dalia aculeata, Lopez Root ; Soymida feb- 
rifuga, Bastard Cedar ; Hugenia caryophyl- 
lata, Clove ; Diospyros Embryopteris, In- 
dian Persimmon; Piper angustifolium, 
Matico ; Piper longum, Long Pepper ; 
Piper nigrum, Black Pepper; Santalum 
album, Sandalwood. 


NintH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
Inpiana Mepican CouuEGe, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Session 1877-8. 


This Institution appears to be in a satis- 
factory condition. At the last session it 
had sixty matriculants and twenty-eight 
graduates, 


PUERPERAL FEVER (Puerperal Bacteremia). 
¥ DeWirt C, Wave, M. D., of Holly, 
ich. 


A paper read before the Michigan State 
Medical Society, May 10, 1877. 


Merric System oF WEIGHTS AND MBas- 
URES. Specially arranged for the con- 
venience of Physicians and Druggists. 
By Hance Broruers & WuHITE. Phila- 
delphia, 

This consists of a number of tables show- 
ing the value and relation of the new 
weights and measures, together with their 
approximate equivalents in the old system. 
The whole is printed on one side of a piece 
of good card-board conveniently arranged 
for hanging on the wall for easy reference. 
Sent to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent postage stamp. 


All the books above noticed can be ob- 
tained at publication price from Joun 
Newton, 36 Beekman Street. 

—————_ oe —____ 
Asparagus Paper. 


A MAN of science, writing to the Paris 
Patrie, explains what is the principal use 
to which the bundles of white stalks of as- 
paragus, from which the tips have been 
bitten, may be put. They may be made 
into paper, and that not ordinary brown 
paper, or even foolscap, but letter paper of 
the finest description. It appears that in a 
few favored places there are manufactories 
where the asparagus ends are used in this 
way, and where the careful housekeeper 
hoards up the scraps with a diligence un- 
known elsewhere. But the work of col- 
lecting them is an uphill task as yet, and it 
will be years before, in the natural order of 
things, the practice of saving them and 
packing them off to such factories for sale 
is at all generally adopted. 

oe 


A Tin-clad Catfish. 


A Boy while fishing in Lake Butte des 
Morts the other day, felt a nibble, and, 
drawing his hook toward the shore, ob 
served a half gallon fruit can trailing on the 
bottom. Having secured the vessel, he was 
greatly surprised to find that a large catfish 
had taken up his abode therein and re- 
mained until his increased dimensions did 
not admit of egress. He had evidently 
flopped around in his tin parlor until a hole 
was made in the rust-eaten bottom, through 
which his tail protruded. In this condition 
the catfish had power to navigate from one 
place to another, and must have been re- 
garded by his aquatic neighbors as a kind 
of iron-clad monitor. — Menasha ( Wis.) 
Press. 
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Bamboo as a Source of Paper Stock. 


Tue steadily increasing demand for 
fiber for papermaking has driven our man- 
ufacturers to the ends of the earth in search 
of new fibers. Not afew have looked with 
longing eyes upon the wealth of raw ma- 
terial gotng to waste the world over, in 
bamboo thickets; and many attempts have 
been made to convert such fiber econom- 
ically into paper stock. 

Mr. Thomas Routledge, a progressive 
papermaker, claims that the slow progress 
made with this plant has been due not to 
any inherent unfitness of the bamboo, but 
tothe fact that insufficient attention has 
been paid to age of material used. 

Like the asparagus plant, the bamboo is 
succulent and tender when young, but rap- 
idly becomes hard and woody with age. 
When mature, it is, as all know, exceed- 
ingly dense, and in most varieties the outer 
part isso hard and silicious that it will strike 
fire like flint. ‘To convert stems at this stage 
into pulp, they must be subjected to long- 
continued boiling in strong solutions of 
caustic alkali, at high temperature, under 
a pressure of ten or eleven atmospheres; a 
process at once difficult, costly, and dan- 
gerous, 

Mr. Routledge finds that these objections 
may be obviated, and the bamboo made to 
furnish excellent fiber cheaply, simply by 
using the plant when young and green. 
Before the stems become indurated and 
woody, a very mild treatment of alkaline 
baths, at atmospheric pressure, suffices to 
dissolve the mucilaginous and extractive 
compounds combined with the tissues, so 
that the fibers may be readily separated 
pure and free. 

For many years Mr. Routledge has de- 
voted much time to the investigation of 
new fibers for papermaking, testing both 
chemically and practically as a paper- 


maker nearly every known fibrous 
material; and he does not. hesitate 
to say that no other fiber can  ap- 


proach the bamboo in economy of produc- 
tion, and very few, if any, in the quality 
of the stock it yields for the manufacture 
of paper. Andit has the further advan- 
tage of being. practically inexhaustible in 
quantity. The bamboo is of extremely 
rapid growth, and it flourishes in every 
tropical country. Grown under favorable 
conditions of climate and soil, it excels 
every other plant in amount of available 
fiber to the acre, and there is no plant which 
requires so little care for its cultivation and 
continuous production. The estimated 
yield is twenty times that of fiax, hemp, 
jute, or cotton. 

In view of the threatened exhaustion of 
the supply of esparto, owing to the greed 
of the native collectors, the utilization of 
the bamboo promises to be a great public 
advantage, even if the paper produced from 
it falls far short of Mr. Routledge’s antici- 
pations. The sample  furnished—Mr. 
Routledge’s pamphlet on‘‘ The Bamboo 
Considered as a Papermaking Material” 
being printed on bamboo paper—shows it 
to be fully equal, indeed superior, to much 
of the common and cheap news paper in 
use. In fineness andstrength it surpasses 
any made use of by our great dailies, and 
in color all but the Herald. It has, how- 
ever, these rious fault of semi-transparency, 
the letters showing through. 

As an essential point in the proposed 
plan of utilizing bamboo for papermaking 
consists in the use of young and preferably 
freshly cut stems, it will be necessary to 
have the fiber prepared where the bamboo 
grows, thus adding a new industry to 
tropical regions. 


0 ¢—___ 
Nitrogen for Plants. 


THE important question as to the form 
of nitrogen most suitable for the nutrition 
of plants has been studied by Lehmann, 
who has lately experimented with buck- 
wheat, maize, and tobacco, supplying ni- 
trogen in some cases in the form of nitrates, 
and in others in the form of ammonia salts. 
He concludes that some pljants require 
ammonia in their first period of vegetation, 
and nitric acid in the second, but that am- 
monia may, by oxidation in the soil, pro- 
duce the nitric acid needed. 


+o 
Wood Made Incombustible. 


Ir has been demonstrated by the most 
rigid experiments that wood immersed ina 
‘‘ pickle” of a solution of tungstate of soda 
cannot be ignited under any of the ordi- 
nary conditions to which it may be ex- 


THE DRUGGISTS’ 


Cor. Dey St., 


dition of tungstate of lime to sulphuric 
acid and salt, affording as a by-product 
chloride of calcium in large quantities. The 


| action of the tungstate upon soft woods is 


to render them quite hard as well as incom- 


| bustible, and it also acts as a preventive 


against dry rot. 

Sticks and boards of the prepared wood 
have been saturated with kerosene oil and 
set on fire; the oil burned off entirely with- 
out igniting the wood. ‘Two small houses 
have been built, one of ordinary pine wood, 
the other of the prepared wood, and fires 
of great urgency kindled in each. The one 
of ordinary wood was quickly consumed, 
while the other was left only slightly 
charred.—Journal of Chemistry. 


————_#-o—____—_ 
Kindness to Animals. 


Ir pays to treat domestic animals kindly. 
There is no animal so stupid as not to know 
the difference between kind and unkind 
treatment, and none so vicious or ungrate- 
ful as not to respond in kind to the hand 
that pets and caresses it. The vicious horse 
has almost always been a timid colt, and 
required only kind and gentle treatment to 
drive away fear and establish confidence, 
to render him docile. 

It isthe nature of all animals to resent 
ill-treatment, even from one of their own 
species, and to fight when imposed upon. 
Thus the horse will return a kick or a bite, 
while the horned animal will do battle with 
the arms with which nature has furnished 
it. 

A timid and spirited colt is very natu- 
rally and rapidly changed into a vicious 
and unmanageable horse by rough and un- 
kind handling—and the timid heifer, by 
the same treatment, becomes an ugly, hook- 
ing and kicking cow. Domestic animals 
recognize kind words as well as kind acts, 
and a cross word at a critical moment will 
bring fight and a determined opposition, 
where a kind word would have calmed fear 
and subdued anger. In handling domestic 
animals, that man is the most successful 
who governs his own passions. With do- 
mestic animals, kindness begets kindness, 
and passion begets passion.—Zhe Sanita- 
rian. 

————_0+e—_____ 
To Restore Gilt. 


AMMONIA and water will often restore 
French gilt, if not too much worn off. 


SEIN DTD Postage Stamp for complete List of 
Medical Journals and Medical Directories 
of the U. 8. and Canada. Address, Dr. C. W. 
BERNACKTI, 319 W. 26th St., New York, (Station E.) 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Annual Announcement and Circular, 1877-78. 


The Reading and Recitation Term will commence 
October 4, 1877, and close Feb. 14, 1878. The Regu- 
lar Term will open March 5, 1878, and close the last 
week in June following. 

Faculty of the College.——Daniel Ayres, M.D. 
LL.D., Emeritus Profeesor of Surgery; Samuel G. 
Armor. M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean; George W. Plympton, A.M., 
Professor of Chemistry ; Alexander J. ©. Skene, 
M.D., Professor Diseases of Women and Children; 
Corydon L. Ford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy; 
Jarvis 8. Wight, M.D., Professor of Surgery, avd 
Registrar; Joseph H. Raymond, M.D., Professor of 
Physiology; Edward Seaman Bunker, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics; John D. Rushmore, M.D., Profes 
sor of Materia Medica. 

The clinical advantages of the Long Island College 
Hospital are unsurpassed in this country. 

For particulars address DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Iron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist 
18044 ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Confectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


(i LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., made 


from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 
with the greatest care. 


posed. The tungstate is made by the ad-! sEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Manuf actured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 


seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when | 


other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. ; , 

3 por Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. : 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS. 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


ANNUAL SALES 


The Great French Remedy 


IN PARIS ALONE, 


{300,000 BOTTLES. 


BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 


300 YEARS REPUTATION 


AS A 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


IN CASES OF 


Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Colic, 
Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 
Chills and Fever, &c. 


GET THE GENUINE. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Hygroscope, 


A RELIABLE INDICATOR of the state of the WEATHER, 


Is made of a natural exotic, its sensttiveness is inde- 
structible, and will continue to perform its functions 
for all time, in any climate, and at all seasons. J¢ 
may be submerged in the strongest acids known to 
chemist, including Nitric, Nitro-Muriatic, 
Sulphuric, Hydrofluoric, &c.; in boiling 
water, and boiling oil, and ice water, it 
remains intact, and continues its performance 
unimpaired, losing none of its sensitive- 
ness or capacity, avd will not decay like 
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ROYAL CHLORODYN: 


APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 


‘OR DISPENSING es 
Prepared by WELD & Co., 207 State St., Boston, 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLO) 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUPACTUR 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLAS TERS 


Rutber Combination, Spread aut Poros 
SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reasc 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, §j 
Mustard. Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion a 
Court Plasters. I 
SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESORE 

TIVE CIRCULAR. : 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls af 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED T) 
BOXES, and no extra charge. \ 


SPECIALTY: ( 

OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHA’ 
MACOPGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION, | 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. | 


Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Dru. 
gist, order them direct. 


| 
Office, 21 Platt Street, New Yorl 
Factory, BROOKLYN. 
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COMPANY, _ 


109 FULTON STREET, N, Y 
WHOLESALE LIST. © 
Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specific: 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
CHUBIVE'. ons Soccer tee ....Per doz, $i 


Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
ClaglVes eee eee Per doz. 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). | 

Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, °| 
bo Ree be rans are annaigac eato Per doz, 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 


other organic or artificial substanesc 
used for similar purposes. 

It bears testimonials ‘and recommendations from 
most eminent and reliable scientific gentlemen. 

It is portable, not liable to get out of 
order, nor easily broken. 

The whole of this curious, natural, and 
reliaple Weather Indicator is visible, 
made up in a neat, beautiful, and ornamental metallic 
case. 

Samples sent free by mail, well secured, 
for only 25 Cents. 


1 doz, free by mail, well secured, for $2.00. 


3 “ “ec “ o “ce “ “ 5.75, By Ex- 
press, for $5.25. Address 


Hygroscope Manufacturing Co., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


and Vial Powder.......... -.--s0.s- Per doz, 4) 
Family Cases. 


No. 1.—35 8 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Humphrey’s Mentor.............--0+-s=s5ae | 
No. 2.—85 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. ' 
* 8.98 +6 “ “ce “cc “ K 
“ 4,—20 “ id “ “ “ee S| 
* 5.—20 “ ‘* Paper Case Sy i} 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .... ...- $50, $%5, and $.. 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. | 
Veterinary Specifics. 
Fluid, with directions. | 


) 


One Ounce Vials 
Perddoz.|. .i°2.. os hs Web see cb- Pe eee 5 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator..........-..-+ 4 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopat! 


Homeopathic Medicines in Tir’ 

tures, Triturations, Dilutions 

and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 

ules, Sugar Milk, Books, | 

Arnica, Arnica 

Piaster, &c., = || 

&c. a4 

Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines * 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr Vials of medicated | 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—y? 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directii 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, { 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. od 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor) 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and P? 
Ointment. 
Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 


" Catalogues and terms on application.) 
EET 


Ball's Homeopathic Cocoa. 


An agreeable substitute for THA or COFFEE. ‘. 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endoi 


by the Medical Profession of all schools: * 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. } 
Put up in TIN BOXES 


ES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, 
doz., $3.00. ‘ 1 
(ay Samples for distribution sent with every or” 


BELL & C0., 109 Fulton Stes NeY 
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RICE & BURNET, 
5 per cent, Grain Alcohol, 


| For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
| FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS, 
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nh Nad VAGs 
McKLROY’S 


*atent Glass Syringes 


j Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
| 


Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
|. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 

87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
‘Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 
‘cept those labeled “ P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
idge, Mass.”’ 


GATES BROTHER, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


jaratoga Mineral Waters 


)} SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Natural Waters only. 


‘In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong box 
rimmediate shipment, Alsoin bbls. for draught 
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Congress, Columbian, Champion, Crystal, Dia- 
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hite Sulphur. 
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‘nd for our Price List or Special Quotations. 
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C. W. SMITH, 


158 Church Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 


MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES, 


And Kindred Toilet Articles. 
By JOHN H. SNIVELY, Phr. D, 


Prof. of Analytical Chemistry in the Tennessee 
College of Pharmacy, Assistant to Chair of Chem- 
istry in Medical Department Vanderbilt University, 
Author of “ Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
sis,’ etc. Octavo, extra cloth, e egantly printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and illustiated with 61 fine en- 
gravings on wood. Price 3.00. 

The object of toilet articles 
this work is to of the first 
furnish such quality. It is 
information as, not merely a 
w ll enable any- collection of re- 
one at all fami- = cipes, but a sys- 
liar with drugs tematic treatise 
and pharmacal on the art of 
processes to perfumery, and 
readily become as such, will be 
proficient in the found to fill a 
manufacture of long recogniz- 
perfumes and ed vacancy. 

It describes fully the various materials employed, 
notices all departments of .perfumery, gives the 
latest modern formule, and is thoroughly practical 
in all respects. 

THE ANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES will 
be sent by mail free, on receipt of retail price, $3.00. 
Desciiptive circular free. A specimen sheet of 16 
pages sent for a three-cent stamp. 


JAMES M. ALIEN c& CO., 
290 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ SMALTS, &c., &c. 


Agents for Oriental Glove Powder, Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder, 


* 
Established 1834 


&e. 


Incorporated 1874. 


THE ALLAN HAY COMPANY 


Laundry & Toilet 


REGISTLRED 


Sole Agents for 


J.C. GJ, FIELD, 


SAP MAKERS, ==" 


~ PERFUMERS, 
CANDLE 
_ Mannfactarers, 


LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENCLISH 


In most delicate 


CANDLES, 


colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


1179 Broadway, New York. 


DR. THOMPSON'S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 

AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 

Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists 
| throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE, 
without delay, LOCHMAN'’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Druaarsrs’ CrrouLar, August, 1877, page 141. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York. 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE & PHARMACY. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
FACULTY. 
ADOLPHUS FENNEL, Professor of Pharmacy. 
EDWARD S. WAYNE, M.D., Phar. D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and Botany. 
J. F. JUDGE, M.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

The seventh annual course of lectures in this 
college will commence on Wednesday, October 3d, 
1877, and terminate on the second Wednesday in 
March, 1878. Six lectures will be delivered each 
week; two on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings respectively. Laboratory instructions will 
be given under the direction of Professor Judge, on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 9 a.m. to 
1P.M. 


FEES. 
Matriculation (paid but once).......... $5 00 
Professor’s tickets, each............... 10 00 
Graduation tl ee ca sasuke sis is49 seme. 10 00 


Fees for the Laboratory course will be $20; the 
college furnishing, free of charge, chemicals and 
apparatus, the student paying only for such appa- 
ratus as may be damaged or destroyed while in his 
possession. 

Persons desiring copies of the announcements of 
further information regarding the college course, 


| will please address, 


LOUIS SCHWAB, Cor. Sec., 
Twenty-fifth Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


SESSION OF 1877. 
THE 


Fifty-seventh Course of Lectures 


In this institution, will be delivered in the Hall, 145 
North Tenth Street, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of every week during the winter, commencing 
with a general introduction on Monday, October Ist, 
at half-past seven o’clock p. m. 

The regular Jectnres will commence October 3d, 
and continue until the ensuing March, The branches 
taught are General Chemistry, by Prof. Bridges; 
Materia Medica, by Prof. Maisch; and Practical 
Pharmacy, by Prof. Remington. 

Each course will be practical and demonstrative, 
an the means of illustration are of the best char- 
acter, and constantly increas ng by additions to the 
cabinets of the college and the Professors. 

The Faculty will spare no efforts to maintain the 
high standing of the college, and to render the 
students practical Pharmaceutists and Druggists. 

The Laboratory fer practical instruction in 
Chemistry and Pharmacy will be open every day, 
under the charge of Professor Maisch, 


FEE 


For each Professor, $12; which, including the 
matriculation fee, $4, makes the whole course $40, 
exclusive of Laboratory instruction. 
Students should matriculate by November 17th. 
For further information apply to 


ROBERT BRIDGES, M. D., 
119 South 20th Street, Philadelphia 


EIOBBS’ 


BOTANICAL HAND-BOOK 


Common Local, English, Botanical and 
Pharmacopoial Names, arranged in 
Alphabetical Order, 


OF MOST OF THE 


Crude Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use: 


Their Properties, Productions and Uses, in an Abbre- 
viated Form, Especially designed as a Refer- 
ence Book for Druggists and Apothecaries. 
Compiled and Published by 


CHARLES E. HOBBS, Boston. 


Druggists are frequently called upon for some arti- 
cle which they have, by a name distinct from the one 
known to them, or by which it is commonly sold. 

The object of this book is to refer the local or com- 
mon name to the most common commercial name that 
the drug or plant is known under, giving also the 
Botanical name as a surety, thus enabling the drug- 
gist to supply the article, which he could not do 
without some reliable reference book. 


Price, $3.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, by 
addressing 
A. C. HOBBS, Somerville, Mass. 


| Or it may be ordered through your bookseller. 


CHENEY, Myrick, Hopgs & Co., Wholesale Deal- 
ers in American Drugs, 15 Union St., Boston, Mass., 
General Agente. 

For sale in New York by MoKusson & Ropers. 
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JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion yol- 
ume to John Rudolphy's Pinta, Directory of Crude 
Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PuB.tisner, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
lll.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Book 


Tennessee College of Pharmacy. 


James M. Safford, M. D., Ph. D., Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Chemistry; J. C. Wharton, Phar. D., Profes- 
sor of General Chemistry; J. Berrien Lindsley, 
M.D., Profesor of Materia Medica; W. H. Smith, 
Phar. D., Professor of Pharmacy and Toxicology; 
Geo. S, Blackie, M, D., Ph. D., Professor of Practi- 
cal Botany; Johu H. Snively, Phar. D., Professor of 
Analytical Chemisiry; Duncan Eve, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Practical Microscopy. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 


Will commence Monday, October 1st, 1877, and 
continue through twenty weeks. 


A COMPLETE COURSE. 

The attention of all who are interested in pharma- 
cal edueation is called to the fact that the ‘enn- 
eesee College now offers a more complete course of 
study than any other simi'ar institution in this 
country. Some of the bran:hes taught in this 
school are in all others either entirely omitted or left 
optional with the student. On the successful con- 
clusion of this course, the student receives the 
degree of Doctor IN PHARMAvy. An abridged 
course of study is also arranged leading to the title 
of PHARMACAL CHEMIST, 


FEES. 

The entire cost of two partial courses leading to 
the title of PHARMACAL CHEMIST, including gradua- 
tion fee, is $8% The entire cost of two full 
courses leading to the degree of Docror IN PHAR- 
macy, including graduation fee, is $132. For an- 
nouncements, examination papers of last session, 
and further particulars, address, 


JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 
158 Church St., cor. Vine, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


t= The mild climate of Nashville renders it 
peculiarly desirable as a winter residence for 
Northern Students. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the City of New York. 
Faculty. 


CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 

W. De F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. 

P. W. Beproap, Prof. of Pharmacy. 

CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof. of Analytical Chemistry. 

Aueust KoEHsLER, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 


The 48th Annual Course of Lectures, 1877-78, 


CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, 
PHARMACY, MATERIA MEDICA, 
AND BOTANY, 
WILL COMMENCE 
September 24th, 1877, and continue 
till March 8th, 1878, on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday evenings; begin- 
ning at 7, and ending at 9.30 o’clock. 
These Lectures will be delivered by 


Professors CHANDLER, DAY and BEDFORD, 


and abundantly illustrated by experi- 
ments, plants, diagrams, models and 
svecimens, 


TERMS for the Course, $36. 
triculation (payable once only), $2. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
from 9 A.M. to1P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 
from April 1st till July 31st, 1877, and from Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1878, except the last 
week in Decemher. 

TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE:—One quar- 
ter. daily attendance, $30; two quarters, $54; three 
quarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
two quarters, $:6; three quarters, $50. For one 
month, daily attendance $15; for each month ad- 
ditional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
month, $10 ; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 
a week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
afternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the 
summer, will please make early application to Pro- 
fessor Previa at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
is suited to the requirements of and progress made 
by each student, 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. 
can join at any time, 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
mosc central and easily accessible in the city. 

Tue LipRARyY 18 OPEN DaAILy TILL 2 P. M., andon 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings; where 
assistants seeking situations can enter their names 
on the ‘Register.’ For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address, 

“H. A. CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF THE CITY oF NEW 
YORK, 

UNIVERSITY Bumping, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 

Corner of Waverly Place, New York City.” 


New York, August 1st, 1877. 


Ma- 


Students 
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THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[ September, 1877, 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


it fa Fe ee BSE S 
Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, 
Perfumery, etc., 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 
AGENTS FOR 


BERANGER’S Apothecaries’ Scales, justly cele- 
brated for elegance, accuracy, and durability. 

COOPER’S REVERSIBLE PILL MACHINES, for 
making 1, 2, 3, and 5 grain pills. 

LETT’S CENTENNIAL INHALER, a scientific in- 
vention for the cure of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
etc., etc. 

McELROY’S PATENT GLASS SYRINGES, without 
cap or cork, 

SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS AND TINCTURE PRESS- 
ES. 

SARG’S TRANSPARENT G@LYCERINE SOAPS, for 
toilet and shaving. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


VW HiTte’s 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN. 


(PEPSINA PORCT.) 
This pepsin is prepared with the greatest care, 
and will be found to exceed the usual standard and 
to equal that of any manufactured. 


Sole Agent, E. G@. KENT, 


29 Liberty St., NEW YORK, 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Cures dysentery, diarrhcea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
lessness the little ones are subject to during the 
critical period of teething. Warranted perfectly 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 

C. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LES. 20 Beekman Street, N. Y., 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, 


No Yi, 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


183 BROADWAY, 
AGENTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 
VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE, 
AND ARSENIC, &c., &c , and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS. 


Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 


VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 
RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRIOE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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No Agents in New York. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


By) at || TRADE MARK it ill N\\W Unrivalled for 
Tt \\ the toilet and the 

\\, bath. No artifi- 
cial and decep- 
~~ * tive odors to 
a. { apd deat 
PRN eet | an eleterious 
ee 1S = ingredients. — 
an! fe SSS After years of 
scientific experiment, the manufacturer of 8. T. 
Babbitt's Best Soap has perfected, and now offers to 
the public, The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only est ogee vegetable oils used in its manu- 
facture. For use in the nursery, it has no equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on a of 75 


cents. Address, B, T, BABBITT, New York City. 
2" For Sale by all Druggists. 


— 


MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 


Manufacturers of 


LICORICE 


Of all sizes, direct from prime Spanish root, of fine 


Jlavor, handsome in appearance, free from grittiness, 


beautiful in fracture. The Centennial Commission 
awarded us a premium for its excellence and chea’ 
ness as compared with the foreign. Also, LICORICE 
LOZENGES or TABLETS, the cheapest and best in 
the market. 


218 North Twenty-Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 For licorice in every form, address as above. 


SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(4%, 9 and 15 to the lb.) 


The Scudder Licorice was introduced in the mar- 
ket in the year 1872. and soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. It is manufactured from prime Spanish root, 
handsomely rolled, and uniform in size. It hasa 
bright fracture, and is perfectly free from grit. The 
quality gave such general satisfaction, and the sales 
became so large, that maucfacturers of the leading 
foreign brands were obliged to alter their sizes in 
order to compete with us. It is now the most popu- 
lar Licorice in the market. Hundreds of retail 
druggists and confectioners who have substituted 
this brand in place of the P. & S. have found it so 
satisfactory that many of the jobbers have aban- 
doned that once popular brand. The Scudder brand, 
15 to the lb., Sr] at 5 cents, will allow a profit of 
about 100 per cent.; 9 to the lb. at 10 cents, and 444 
to the lb. at 20 cents. will each net about 150 per 
cent. Every pound is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction by us. None genuine without *‘ Scudder” 
on each stick. For sale by all the wholesale drug- 
gists and confectioners in the United States. Please 
order of them and inquire for our show cards. 

inquire also for Scudder’s Licorice Lozenges, 
which are the purest and best in the market, and 
the Scudder penny stick, which is the only good 
Licorice of the kind for sale. 


S. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 
22 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner’s 
POWDERED 


Medicinal Extracts. 


The attention of pharmacists is respectfully 
called to the following in relation to an improve- 
ment in preparing medicinal extracts, so that they 
may be readily dispensed without loss, change, or 
inconvenience. This is readily acconiplished in the 
PowDERED MED’ cINAL ExTRACTS which are of the 
same medicinal strength as the solid extracts pre- 
pared in our own Laboratory, and both of these 
vurieties are superior to similar preparations usually 
offered for sa'e. 

For convenience, these powdered extracts meet 
the wants of the dispensing pbarmacist, and for 
their reliability and medicinal action, they have re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of those physicians 
who have employed them. 

Our powdered extracts may in all cases be substi- 
tuted IN EQUAL WEIGHT for the SoLtip MEDICINAL 
EXTRACTS. 

The followin 
tions, but will 
of pharmacists: 


list includes our present produc- 
e increased to meet the demands 


Powd. Ext. Aconite Leaf,)Powd. Ext. Lobelia, 
Powd. Ext. Aloes, Powd. Ext. Lettuce, 
Powd. Ext. Belladonna, |Powd. Ext. Nux Vomica, 
Powd. Ext. Conium, Powd. Ext. Opium, 
Powd. Ext. Cannabis Ind.|Powd. Ext. Ox-Gall, 
Powd. Ext. Digitalis, Powd, Ext. Quassia, 
Powd. Ext. Guarana, Powd, Ext, Rhubarb, 
Powd. Ext. Gentian, Powd. Ext. Rhatany, 
Powd. Ext. Hop, Powd, Ext. Stramonium, 
Powd. Ext. Hyoscyamus, |Powd. Ext. Valerian. 


Our Powdered Medicinal Extracts 
one ounce vials. 
tion. 


LAZELL, MAR:H & GARDINER, 
10 &21 Cold St., New York. 


So. B. WiIiGmsOonNn, 
(Formerly of Breithaupt & Wilson.) 
Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OILS 
No. 22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 

On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices; 


are put up in 
Price Lists furnished on applica- 


Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 
* Almonds, sweet, ‘* Origanum, 
* Anise, ‘* Orange, 
“ Bay, ‘* Patchouly, 


‘* Bergamot, “ Petitgrain, 


* Carraway Seed, ‘* Peppermint, 

“* Cajeput, * Rose, 

“* Cassia, ** Rosemary, 

“* Cedar Wood, Lebanon, “* Sandal Wood, 

‘* Citronella, “ Sabine. 

** Cloves, * Sassafras, 

‘* Fennel, sweet, ‘* Spearmint, 

«* Fennel, bitter, “ Spruce, 

“ Fire Wood, “ Tansy, 

‘* Geranium Rose d’Afrique, ‘“‘ Thyme, white, 

“* Hemlock, ‘** Wintergreen, 

‘* Juniper Berries, “Wormwood, 

“ Lavender Flowers, “* Ylang-Ylang, 

‘* Lavender Forte, Pomades, 

* Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. 24, 
** Lemon Grass, Orange Flower and Rose 
‘* Musk, Water. 

‘* Myrbane, Sole Agent of 


Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and Ape Powders. 
correspondenc 


Prompi attention given to all orders a: 6 


EIAMBEURG TEA. 


J.C. Frest & Co., of Hamburg, Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 


sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have | 


registered in the U. S. Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee”’ and ‘‘ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 


The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 


The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 


A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


To CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


20 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als, Including Special Medal 
from the English Kennel 
Club, Awarded to 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat Hiring Tog Cakes, 


The English Field says, in answers to co1respon- 
dents, “‘ We should advise SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
instead of Greaves and common Biscuits.” 


The dogs at the Centennial Bench Show were fed 
on these Cakes, and the superintendent wrote to 
the Chicgo Field: “I am entirely satisfied with 
Spratr’s Patent Doe Caxes; I never sent dogs 
away from a show in such good condition.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wholesale Agent, F. 0. de LUZ#, 
18 South William St., N. Y 


DR. PINES 
Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 


Will be found to almost instantly remove the pain of 
Stings of Bees and Wasps, and the Stings and Bites 
of all other Insects. and toprevent subsequent 
Inflammation and Swelling. It is also a certain 
remedy for Burns, Scalds, and Bruises. 

Its application is simple. A little of the Lotion 
in its concentrated state should be rubbed into the 
place stung (first extracting the sting), anda rag 
wetted with the diluted lotion (see airecdons on 
bottle) hein For Burns, Scalds, and Bruises, 
the diluted Lotion is to be used as directed. 


The following are among the Testimonials received ; 


‘“‘T have found Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 
most efficacious. Ihave been stung twice lately, 
and instead of having the annoyance and pain for 
a couple of hours, all ill effects went away in a few 
minutes, leaving no inflammation whatever. Ihave 
found it equally useful when applied to the bites 
of the very annoying ‘harvest bugs,’ from which 
we suffer much on chalk soils.—D. Drau,’’ England, 


*«Srr,—On Sunday last alittle boy visitor was teas- 
ing the bees in my garden, and received seven 
stings on the face and head. You kindly gave me 
some of Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion, which 
acted like acharm. Soon after applying it the pain 
ceased, andin less than one hour there was no 
swelling orsign of inflammation to be seen. You 
are atliberty to make any use you please of this 
testimony to its effects —I remain, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, H. CARTER, Vestry Clerk, Hanwell. 

“To Mr. C. N. Abbott, office of British Bee 
Journal, Hanwell, England.” 

The proprietor will esteem it a favorif all who 
use Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion will kindly send 
the result of their trial to Mr. Abbott, his agent, not 
necessarily for publication, although, if permission 
is granted, it would be additionally valued. 

Price, 75 CENTS PER BorTLeE. 

To be obtained of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, publisher 
of the American Bee Journal, Chicago; and of Messrs. 
King and Slocum, publishers of the Bee Keepers’ 
Magazine, Hudson s8t., New York. 


AGENTS WaANTED.—Apply to the proprietor’s 
Agent, Mr. C. N. Abbott, School of Apiculture, 
Southall, Middlesex, England. 


COAT YOUR OWw PILLS. 


A. F. W. Neynaber, Practical Pharmaceutist, has 
just published a pamphlet containing plain and 
practical directions for cutting round and oval 


PILLS AND CRANULES, 


and for coating them with Gelatine, Jujube, 
Licorice, Sugar and other substances. 

This little book contains such full, plain and ex- 
plicit directions and formulas for making and coat- 
ing Pills that Pharmaceutists possessing it and one 
of Neynaber’s Pill Coating Machines 
will no longer be dependent on their wholesale 
druggists for coated pills, and will thereby save, in 
a short time, many times their cost. 

To large manufacturers of Pills the information 


contained in this little book is worth hundreds of 
dollars. 
Price of Pamphilete cence. cavers «clon $1 00 
Pamphlet and Smallest Machine... .. 5 00 
¢ ‘* Largest s & se. 8:00 


Address A. F. W. Neynaber, care of The Drug- 
gists’ Circular, Kew York. 


OILS FOR COLOGNE *B” 
Produce a very superior and lasting Neroli Cologne, 
at a moderate cost. 

One, and Half Pound Bottles, $7.00 per pound, 


NICOLL’S 


Concentrated Extract of Bay Leaves, 


For producing very superior Bay Rum, 


In one pound bottles at $5.00, producing ten gal- 
lons of very superior Bay Rum. 7 


Coddington's Remedy for Soft Corns, 


This old and well-known Cure is now packed on 
handsome show-cards, and is very salable. $1.75 
per doz. Retail, 25 cents. v 

H. J. JAQUITH, 
Successor to GERARD & JAQUITH, 


Importers and Dealers in Foreign and Do. 
mestic Sponges and Chamois Skins, 


135 & 137 William St., New York, 


CASE & SCHULTE, 
Successors to 
A. R. CASE, 
482 North 2d St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


** CACHETS DE PAIN,” 
AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES. 


Hand Stamp, with 1000 asst. Wafers. ....$2.50. 
Combination Press, ‘* “ ne .- 5.00, 
Perfection Se VEE" ESE pS URE aE Rd 10.00. 


Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A. Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States, we shall protect our rights thoroughly, 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. In order- 
ing, please specify which l’ress or Wafers you want, 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postage 
paid Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- — 

uce the use of Wafers. } 


E. SCHEFFER, 


Apothecary and Chemist 
115 East Market St., Louisville, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published in 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains ef Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen, 
ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


Eastern Dispensary, - Vaccine Department, 


PURE BOVINE ‘axrmat) VIRUS. 


This Virus is the result of a continued reproduction 
from the famed Beaugency stock, propeeate’ under 
our own immediate supervison at Pearl River, N. Y. 

It is furnished at the following reasonable 


SCALE OF PRICES: 


One-quillislip*............ 23.18. .8:aeee- see => or. $0 DB 
Seven slips... ssi... <. «.Fece a. tle oie meals wane 1 00 
Miuid"in‘capillary tube..cA294 6 2b an.see, «+ 8a 1 00 
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Concrete vesicle, i. ¢., crust or scab, $1 to $3, ac / 
cording to size. 
— es 


HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRUS 
Soently, on hand as heretofore, at same rates a8 
above. ' 

We guarantee success with 95 per cent. of Quill 
Slips, and, if used with due care and within one 
week of reception, will duplicate all failures. 

Aue. W. WEISMANN, Chair. Vac. Com. 


Address, S. 8S. BOGERT, M. D., | 
EASTERN DISPENSARY, 
57 Essex Street, Station B, New York City. 


PROTAGON. 


The Phospnoid-Nitrogenous Element of the germi- 
nal portion of wheat, and of the brains 

of animals and fishes. 
PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


SAM’L R. PERCY, M.D., 
47 W. 38th St. 


Composition IN 100 Parts. 


The Phosphoid-Nitrogenous element, 
isolated, Cyg Hyp Ng Pp Oxp9 - - _= 
‘* Hypophosphite of Sodium, Nag P Og} 2 
g fe “* Calcium, Ca, P Og} 2 
“Potassium, Kz PO,| 2 
«« Animal and Vegetable Albumen, - is 
* Phos-glyceric Acid, Cg Hy Pg Oy 5 
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H; P 0, 


“ “ce 


DOSE—10 drops in water after each meal and at — 
bedtime. - 
CASWELL, HAZARD & CO.. General Agents, 
Firth AVENUE HoTEL BUILDING, 
(Broadway, corner 24th Street,) 
Sixth Avenue, corner 39th Street, 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tuk twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
_ American Pharmaceutical Association was 
held in the City of Toronto, Ontario, Sept. 
4,5, 6, and 7. 
| The first session was called to order by 
}the President, Mr. Charles Bullock, of 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday afternoon, 4th 
ult., at 3:45 p.m. By that hour some sixty 
or more members had registered their 
"names as present, and the majority of dele- 
_ gates from the various colleges and other 
| organizations had arrived. 
_ The meetings were held in the City 
Council Chamber, which had, by a unanim- 
| ous vote of the City Council, been granted 
for this purpose. In the absence of His 
Honor the Mayor, Alderman Wright, in 
the name of the Mayor and City Council, 
extended a very hearty greeting to the 
officers and members of the Association, 
| adding that it was their desire to make in 
every respect the members comfortable. 
| Expressing the wish that the meeting would 
-be apleasant and profitable one, he ten- 
‘| dered the Council Chamber and the adjoin- 
‘ing rooms to the Association for its use 
' during their sessions. 
_ President Charles Bullock returned, on 
|behalf of the Association, their hearty 
thanks for the honor conferred, and ex- 
pressed the hope that our meeting on 
Canadian soil would tend to unite all in 
‘bonds of stronger friendship than ever 
before. 

The President then appointed R. S. 
_ Woodruff, of Connecticut, A. B. Petrie, of 
’ Guelph, Ontario, and E. T. Dobbins, of 

Philadelphia, as a Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

During the absence of this committee, the 

President read his annual report. After 
_ alluding in a brief manner to the history of 
the Association, he most gracefully re- 
-/minded the audience that, although our 
| association was composed mainly of phar- 
-|maceutists of the United States, yet we 
| were now ‘‘at home” in Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s dominions, and that the occasion 
_should be one of interest to both visitors 
-fand visited. The major portion of the ad- 
, dress was an historical sketch of pharmacy 
which was of exceeding interest, and of 
itself a valuable contribution of collated 
) facts relative to our art. 
/ The address elicited warm applause, and 
‘subsequently was referred to a committee 
consisting of Dr. E. P. Nichols, Newark, 
)N.J., John Ingalls, Macon, Ga., and T. J. 
‘Casper, Springfield, O. 
‘Invitations were received to visit the 
‘Bank of Toronto, and from Messrs. Good- 
jerham & Worts to visit their distillery, 
‘which were accepted with thanks. Invita- 
tions were extended to the professors of 
the Toronto University and the Medical 
Faculty of the city to take seats with the 
' Association during their sessions. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
| that they had received credentials accredit- 
ing delegates to this Association from the 

following: Colleges of Pharmacy of Mas- 
, Sachusetts, New York, Philadelphia, Louis- 
ville, National, Maryland, Chicago, and 
Ontario; from the Alumni Associations of 
the Colleges of Pharmacy of Massachusetts, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Philadelphia 
Association.in New York; from the Phar- 
| maceutical Associations of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Kings County, N. Y., New Jersey, Newark, 
N.J., Richmond, Va., and Georgia; and 
‘from the German Apothecaries’ Associa- 
tion, of New York. Subsequently, Prof. 
| Maisch stated that Theodore Ronnefeld 
_ represented the Michigan, and E. A. Hein- 
eet the South Carolina Pharmaceutical 
Associations, and moved that they be re- 
ceived as delegates, which was adopted. 
The Local Committee from the meeting 
of 1876, in Philadelphia, presented a re- | 
| port stating that, after the expenses in- 
| curred by their committee last year were all 
paid. there still remained in their hands an 
unexpended balance of $525; and after 


| that it be securely invested, that the reve- 


consultation with the donors they had de- 
cided to present this amount to the Ameri- 
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can Pharmaceutical Association, with the 
following proviso: that a similar sum or 
larger should be raised by the Association, 


nue arising from this fund be used for 
detraying the expenses of members in 
making original investigations for the As- 
sociation, and that it be called the ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Fund.” 

The report was accepted, and on motion 
was reterred to the Committee on the 
President’s Address. It was subsequently 
approved of, and during the later sessions 
the Treasurer received subscriptions from 
members present toward that object. 

Mr. George W. Kennedy read the report 
of the Executive Committee. This report 
recites the work accomplished in preparing 
and issuing the last volume of Proceedings, 
and gives information as to membership, 
revenue, and expenses, and concludes with 
obituary notices of twelve members de- 
ceased during the year. It states that the 
present membership is 1,164, and the reve- 
nue of the association is only adequate to 
meet its annual expenses, leaving no accu- 
mulation of funds; and suggests that some 
method should be devised for increased 
revenues. nh 

The various organizations present wdre 
each requested to name one person to act 
on the committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, when the following were 
so named: Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, M. L. M. 
Peixotto, W. McIntyre, Prof. C. L. Diehl, 
J. A. Milburn, E. Eareckson, A. E. Ebert, 
G. J. Waugh, §. A. D. Sheppard, T. F. 
Main, R. V. Mattison, H. 8. Welcome, C. 
A. Tufts, L. J. Munson, A. L. Calder, E. 
A. Sayre, R. J. Shaw, C. Holzhauer, T. 
Roberts Baker, H. P. Tarrant, T. Ronne- 
feld, and E. H. Heinitsh, to which the 
chair added the names of E. Gregory, 
Ontario, Z. James Belt, Delaware, J. A. 
ig Pa., W. Neergaard and A. §. Lane, 
iniisad 4 

The reports of the various committees 
were read by title, and the Permanent Sec- 
retary read in full his report as to duties 
performed during the year, and it, with 
the report of the Executive Committee, 
was referred to the Committee on the Presi- 
dent’s address. 

The President named as the Committee 
on Specimens, H. J. Rose, Toronto, Prof. G. 
F. H. Markoe, Boston, Charles Rice, New 
York, T. Roberts Baker, Richmond, Va., 
A. E. Ebert, Chicago. 

Mr. Wm. Elliott, of the Ontario College 
of Pharmacy, stated that on behalf of the 
College he tendered their hearty welcome 
to the members of the association, and also 
to the ladies who had accompanied so many 
of them. The arrangements made for their 
social enjoyment were explained, and they 


were invited to participate heartily in 
them. The meeting then adjourned to 


Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING—SECOND SESSION. 


Soon after 9, the meeting was called to 
order; after the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting, and their approval, 
the report of the Nominating Committee 
was called for. The report was accepted, 
and on motion the nominees were balloted 
for, the Secretary, by direction of the Asso- 
ciation, depositing an affirmative ballot for 
the several nominees separately. The 
officers thus chosen were: 

President. 

William Saunders, London, Ontario. 

First Vice President. 
Ewen McIntyre, New York. 
Second Vice President. 
John Ingalls, Macon, Ga. 
Third Vice President. 
Emlen Painter, San Francisco. 
Treasurer. 
Charles A. Tufts, Dover, N. H. 
Permanent Secretary. 

John M. Maisch, Phila. 

Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy. 


! and express charges, and afew minor items. 


©. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 


Executive Committee. 
George W. Kennedy, Pottsville, Pa.; H. 
P. Tarrant, Augusta, Ga.; A. L. Calder, 
Providence, R. I.; J. G. Steele, San Fran- 
cisco; J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia. 
Committee on Drug Market. 

W. H. Wickham, N. Y.; T. Roberts 
Baker, Richmond, Va.; Solomon Carter, 
Boston, Mass.; H. W. Fuller, Chicago, IL ; 
C. T. G. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Committee on Papers and Queries. 


E. P. Nichols, Newark, N. J.; E. B. 
Shuttleworth, Toronto, Ontario; M. L. M. 
Peixotto, New York. 

Business Committee. 

H. J. Menninger, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. 
8. Wellcome, N. Y.; William Simpson, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Committee on Prize Essays. 

C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky.; John 
F. Judge, Cincinnati, O.; E. Scheffer, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Committee on Legislation, 

J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. A. 
D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass.; A. Pfeiffer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The President named Past Presidents A. 
E. Ebert and C. L. Diehl to conduct the 
newly-elected President to the chair. 

During this interim the Executive Com- 
mittee presented the names of persons pro- 
posed for membership, and thirty-four 
were then elected. At the final session 
other names were proposed and elected as 


members. The iist may be found further 
along. 
Mr. William Saunders was now pre- 


sented, and by the retiring President was 
introduced to the Association and to the 
duties of the Presidential Chair. 

He responded in a happy manner, and, 
alluding to the fact that the Association 
was now assembled in a place which was un- 
der monarchical government, he trusted that 
all would realize that they were yet able to 
enjoy entire freedom. The duties of his 
oftice he would endeavor to fill to his best 
ability, and to this end would ask that, as 
there was a large amount of business before 
the Association, that it should proceed as 
rapidly as possible, and he should call the 
meetings to order punctually at the hour. 
He had no doubt that in the various dis- 
cussions that would occur unanimity would 
prevail, and, while each might have his 
own views, that all discussions should be 
characterized by a friendly spirit. 

Vice-Presidents E. McIntyre and J. In- 
galls were then introduced, and _ briefly 
thanked the Association for the honor con- 
ferred upon them. 

The Treasurer, Dr. C. A. Tufts, then 
read the report of the finances of the As- 
sociation for the past year, which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Balance on hand at last report... $941 3: 
Receipts for the year............. 5,578 04 
$6,514 37 

Expenses and disbursements for 
thie Year ye feisleehiaecttte Salata al= 5,559 98 
Balance in treasury..........- $954 39 


The sources of income are dues from 
members, initiation fees of new members, 
receipts from certificates of membership, 
and sales of volumes of Proceedings. 

The expenses are for outlays incident to 
the annual meeting, salaries of Treasurer, 
Secretary, Reporter on Progress of Phar- 
macy; for stenographic report of proceed- 
ings; publication of Proceedings; expenses 
actually incurred by committees; insurance 
on property of the Association; postage 


The report was accepted, and referred to 
C. L. Eberle, E. Gregory and W. H. Rogers 
to audit. At a subsequent session they re- 
ported the accounts of the Treasurer cor- 
rect. They also recommended an increase 
of $100 to the salary of the Treasurer. 


PLACE OF NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mr. J. Ingalls, of Macon, Georgia, rose 
and said that, if in order, he would like to 


! . a 
say a few words in reference to the meet- 


WHOLE NUMBER, 250. 


ing next year. Noting the fact that our 
membership was large in the Northern and 
Eastern States, and that our annual 
meetings had always been held in the 
northern section of our Union, he would 
suggest that it was now time to go further 
south, where the Association would gather 
a large accession to its numbers, and also 
confer a great benefit to pharmacy in that 
section. He urged that Atlanta, Ga., be 
selected as the next place of meeting, and 
would cordially invite the Association in 
the name of the pharmaceutists not only 
of Georgia, but of that entire section of our 
Union. The Secretary, Prof. Maisch, 
moved that it be referred to a special com- 
mittee of three, to be named by the Chair. 
Subsequently the President named J. P. 
Remington, A. E. Ebert, and T. Roberts 
as the committee. Remarks were made by 
several members as to the salubrity of the 
locality, and the general tenor favored At- 
lanta as one of the most desirable locations 
in the Southern States. A letter from J. 
D. Wells to a member, enclosing an invita- 
tion to meet in 1878 at Cincinnati, was read 
by the Secretary, and it was referred to the 
committee above named. At the following 
session the subject was further discussed 
after the reading of the report by the com- 
mittee, which recommended that the next 
annual meeting be held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
the third Tuesday of September. The 
discussion now occurred upon the time, 
many favoring that it should be later, and 
suggesting that it bein October. It was, 
however, finally decided by a vote of the 
Association to hold the next meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember, 1878, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Prof. C. Lewis Diehl now read the in- 
troduction to his report on the Progress of 
Pharmacy. It reviews at some length the 
new remedies which have come into favor 
during the past two years; it also gives a 
brief notice of the changes in all depart- 
ments of pharmaceutical art and appliances. 
No adequate justice can be done this ex- 
cellent report by noting the items alluded 
to in this introduction without occupying 
too much space. It can justly be said that 
the annual reports of the Progress of Phar- 
macy to this Association, as contained in 
its annual proceedings, are the most valu- 
able epitomes of the current literature of 
our art ever contributed, and there is no 
doubt that the enviable reputation the Re- 
porter has earned in the past will be fully 
vindicated and continued by this report. 

The report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion was now read by Prof. Maisch. 

From this we glean the following facts: 

In Kentucky the law requires an exam- 
ination after three years, and assistants 
must be sober and of good character. The 
fee for examination is ten dollars. Any one 
can own a registered pharmacy, but only 
one who has passed the examination can use 
the title. Graduates of medicine are ex- 
empt from the regulations of the law. 
Patent medicines can only be retailed by 
regular pharmaceutists. 

In Maine the State is to be placed under 
the charge of three Commissioners, to be 
appointed by the Governor. The candi- 
dates for examination must be graduates of 
colleges of pharmacy, or at least three 
years in the business, before they can be 
examined. 

In New Jersey a law has been passed, 
after a struggle of seven years, and the 
examiners were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

In Nova Scotia a pharmacy act has been 
recently inaugurated. 

The Committee on Adulterations and 
Sophistications furnished a report, em- 
bracing many facts of interest, as to the 
deteriorated quality of many commodities 
of commerce and the arts. Much of the 
report has been in print in various journals, 
and the facts and information are mainly 
collated together. The report will duly 
appear in the published Proceedings. 

The Committee on the Exhibition of 
Drugs, Chemicals and Pharmaceutical Ar- 
ticles in the Centennial Exhibition were 


ites 
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appointed at the last annual meeting, and | 
presented their report in time for publica- 
tion with the Proceedings. Having omitted 
quite a portion of interesting articles and 
information, the Committee now presented 
a supplementary report embracing mainly 
articles of materia medica from foreign 
countries. The report was referred for 
publication. 

The meeting shortly afterward adjourned 
to 3 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 


After reading the minutes and their| 
adoption, the Business Committee called 
up the unfinished business of last year. 
The first in order was a resolution offered 
by C. L. Eberle as an amendment to Chap. 
7, Article 10, of the By-Laws: ‘‘ A motion 
to expel a member shall be laid over to the 
next session succeeding that at which the 
motion is made.” After a short discussion 
it was adopted by a three-fourths vote. 

The discussion and vote on place of 
meeting then occurred, which resulted in 
the selection of Atlanta, Ga., on the first 
Tuesday of September, 1878, at 3 o’clock. 


His Worship, Angus Morrison, the Mayor 
of Toronto, now entered the roum, and was 
shortly afterward introduced to the mem- 
bers of the Association, whom he welcomed 
in hearty terms to the city he represented. 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
occupied by the reading of replies to queries 
and discussions. This portion of the re- 
port will be found at the close of the min- 
utes as they here appear. The papers read 
at this session were in response to queries 
Nos. 45, 10, 15, 2, 16, 40 and 40. 

The Committee on President’s Address 


stated that they had considered the address 
and also the other papers committed to 
them. They heartily endorse the views of 
the President on the business of the As- 
sociation. They suggest that the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer 
and the Secretary be a committee to raise a 


fund in connection with the money con- 
tributed by the Local Committee of Phila- 
delphia, and that it be called the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial Fund.” The subject of life members 
was considered, and they suggest that in 
future this class of members should receive 
the annual reports of the Association on 
payment of $3.00. The Committee recom- 
mended that in future delegates from other 
bodies to this Association should pay 
initiation fees as do all other members. 
These recommendations were made with 
the view to aid the finances of the Associa- 
tion. Some discussion ensued on these 
propositions. It was subsequently acted 
on as follows: The committee to raise 
finances for the Centennial Fund was ap- 
pointed, and during the meetings of the 
Association nearly $200 was paid in for 
this purpose. The portion relating to life 
membership and improvement of the 
finances of the Association was referred 
to a committee to be appointed at the next 
annual meeting. 


THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association met at 9:15 A. M., and, 
after the opening routine of business, replies 
to queries were begun by reading the reply 
of Geo. Leis, of Lawrence, Kansas, to 
query No. 11. (See below.) 

President Saunders then read the report 
of the Committee on the Drug Market, of 
which, during the preceding year, he was 
Chairman. The report was of interest, es 
pecially as showing some contrasts between 
English and American goods to the Can- 
adian market, and also giving much in- 
formation as to Canadian products used in 
pharmacy and the arts. 

The Business Committee then called up 
the unfinished business of last year arising 
out of the discussions and resolutions rela- 
tive to the proposition of the revision of 
the U. 8. Pharmacopeia by the joint ac- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
and the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. In response to this, Dr. E R. Squibb 
stated that, in the present condition of the 
matter, it needed no action. The American 
Medical Association had decided that they 
would not take up the matter, therefore it 
would be impossible under the resolutions 
offered last year for this body to proceed 
further. For his part, after the ignominious 
manver in which he had been treated, he 
had no desire to further pursue the matter. 
His entire object had been only with the 
intention of securing a ketter work, and in 
accord with the advance of science, but he 
had been misunderstood, and pursued as if 
he had been guilty of some flagrant wrong. 
If the medical profession were satisfied with 
the work as it exists, he was willing that it 


should be so, and he therefore moved that 
the whole matter be dropped. 

Mr. 8. A. D. Sheppard moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That while there is among the | 


members of the Américan Pharmaceutical 
Association an honest difference of opinion 
as to the advisability of the plan suggested 
by Dr. Squibb, the thanks of this Associa- 
tion are hereby tendered to Dr. E. R. 
Squibb, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for his 
earnest efforts during the past two or three 
years to inaugurate an improvement in the 
plan of revision of the United States Phar- 
macopeeia. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Squibb rose, and, with much feeling, 
stated that he accepted these resolutions 
and their spirit with emotion, and with his 
sincere thanks to the members for their 
hearty cordiality in the expression of their 
sentiments toward him. It came in marked 
contrast to what he had experienced on an- 
other occasion in another body, and he 
could not deny that he had at this time felt 
that the expression of their kindly sym- 
pathies would largely tend to mollify the 
treatment received at other hands. 

Dr. F. Hoffman then offered the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, The plan and method adapted 
for the elaboration of the first edition of 
the United States Pharmacopeeia, and sub- 
sequently continued for its decennial re- 
visions, in consequence of the improved 
means of intercourse, and, moreover, by 
the altered conditions, resources and re- 
quirements of the arts, sciences and prac- 
tice of medicine and pharmacy, require a 
reform; and 

Whereas, The Pharmaceutical Conven- 
tion, as yet the only authorized body for 
revising and publishing the Pharmacopeia, 
is so constituted that it meets for this pur- 
pose only once in ten years, and has not 
acted in time, notwithstanding the recog- 
nized necessity for an earlier revision, to 
make the Pharmacopeia conform with the 
progress and present status of materia 
medica and the practice of pharmacy; and 

Whereas, The American Medical Associa- 
tion, after a full and elaborate presentation 
of this subject and of a mature plan for 
action, at its recent meeting in Chicago, 
has failed to take any action in the im 
portant subject of pharmacopceial revision, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the President of this As- 
sociation appoint a committee of five to 
take into consideration the advisability and 
feasibility on the part of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, as the na- 
tional representative organization of the 
profession of pharmacy, to prepare a com- 
plete pharmacopeeia, which may be sub- 
mitted to the criticism of the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions, and may be 
proposed to the final Committee on Re- 
vision; and that that Committee be in- 
structed to report early at the next session, 
so as to leave time for definite action at this 
meeting. 

The preamble as first proposed was the 
cause of some discussion by several mem- 
bers, and was modified as above. After 
some further remarks it was adopted 
unanimously. 

The President appointed as the commit- 
tee on this resolution: M. L. M. Peixotto, 
Prof. J. P. Remington, Prof, G. F: H. 
Markoe, A. E. Ebert, T. Roberts Baker. 

The subject of the Treasurer’s accounts 
was now brought up by the Auditing Com- 
mittee (as before alluded to) and the recom- 
mendations were read and, on motion, the 
whole matter of finances was referred to 
the same committee, C. L. Eberle, E. Gre 
gory, W. H. Rogers, to which the Secretary 
and Treasurer were added, to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

Prof. G. F. H. Markoe now read an in 
teresting volunteer paper on the manufact- 
ure of oil of bay. 

Prof. P. W. Bedford read a reply to 
query 12, on white wax. 

Prof. J. P. Remington read a volunteer 
paper on hydrobremic ether. 

The Association then adjourned to 3 P.M, 


THURSDAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the opening business, the Business 
Committee brought forward the alteration 
of the by-laws necessary to meet the re- 
commendations relative to the Treasurer’s 
salary, and it was so altered as to make his 
salary $500 per annum, when it was 
adopted. 

William Saunders now read a volunteer 
paper on Eau de Cologne. (See volunteer 
papers. ) 

During the afternoon, replies were read 


| 


to queries Nos. 5, 56, 42 and 20, and volun- 
teer papers by J. U. Lloyd, Dr. W. H. Pile, 
and F. B. Power. 

The Permanent Committee on the U. 8. 
Pharmacopeeia being called upon to report, 


| the chairman, Prof. P. W. Bedford, stated 
| that he regretted that he had no satisfactory 


report to present as to the action of the 
committee. Some of its members had 
done considerable work toward the com- 
mon cause, but as the body is constituted, 
with its members at entirely separate lo- 
calities, and with no place of reunion save 
at the annual meetings of the body, and 
where it has been impossible to meet as a 
whole committee, he had found great 
difficulties to overcome, and felt convinced 
after his efforts that the committee would 
fail to accomplish the work as they de- 
sired. In view of these facts, and in order 
to leave the Association free to act in the 
matter of arranging a more comprehensive 
plan, and with the entire concurrence of 
the members of that committee who were 
present, he tendered the resignation of the 
committee. 

The resignation of the committee was 
accepted, and the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were tendered to the committee for 
the labors they had performed. 

The Business Committee then called upon 
the committee on Dr. Hoffman’s resolution 
to report, when the following was read: 

The committee appointed to consider the 
proposition contained in the resolution 
offered at the previous session, to the effect 
that the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation prepare a Pharmacopeia which may 
be proposed to the final Committee of Re- 
vision of the National Convention, and to 
bé submitted to the criticism of the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical professions, report 
that they believe that such action is advi- 
able at this time, and they offer the follow- 
ing resolution. 

That this Association appoint a commit- 
tee on the revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeeia, consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers, who shall, by a plan to be determined 
by themselves, be instructed to prepare the 
text of the proposed new Pharmacopeeia, 
and that they report progress at each sub 
sequent meeting, and finally lay before the 
Association at its meeting in Sept., 1879, 
a complete result of their labors. 

M.L. M. Perxorro, G. F. H. Marxog, 
Jos. P. Remriyeton, T. Roperts Baker, 
ALBERT E. EBERT, 


After the reading of this report, a little 
discussion ensued, when it was adopted, 
and the President was requested to name 
the committee, which he promised to do at 
the next session. 

The meeting then adjourned to Friday 
morning. 


FRIDAY-—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by Vice 
President Ingalls, the minutes were read 
and adopted. 

During the morning session, which was 
the last one of the Association, replies were 
read to queries 27, 32, 26, 41, 58; also a 
a volunteer paper by William Saunders on 
the adulteration of cream of tartar in 
Canada, and remarks by Prof. S. H. Mar- 
koe on metrical apparatus used for educa- 
tional purposes: 

The President named as the Committee 
on Revision of the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, in 
accordance with the resolution adopted at 
the last two sessions: 

Charles Rice, Chairman; F. Hoffman and 
P. W. Bedford, New York; J. M. Maisch, 
J. P. Remington and C. Bullock, Philadel- 
phia; G. F. H. Markoe and 8. A. D. Shep- 
pard, Boston; J. F. Hancock, Baltimore; 
A. E. Ebert, Chicago; C. L. Diehl, Louis- 
ville; E. §8. Wayne, Cincinnati; W; H. 
Crawford, St. Louis; Charles Mohr, Mo- 
bile; and E. Painter, San Francisco. 

By unanimous request of the Associa- 
tion, the name of William Saunders was 
added. 

The Committee at the suggestion of 8. 
A. D. Sheppard were empowered to draw 
upon the Treasurer for the sum of $50. 

The Committee on the Exhibit of Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical Products read their 
report, which was accepted and referred. 

Mr. H. 8. Wellcome suggested that the 
object of the annual exhibitions was be- 
coming promoted into a sort of display for 
pecuniary gain, and thought they should 
be abandoned in future. After some re- 
marks it was referred to the BExecutive 
Committee to report on next year. 

Several replies to queries and volunteer 
papers were read during the session. 

Mr, J. T, Shinn called the attention of 


| 
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members to specimens of paraffin paper for! 
use in lieu of tin foil. 
The report of the Committee on Papers 
and Queries was read and, on motion, 
adopted. : 
The names of new members proposed: 


| were read and, on ballot, were duly elected, 


Mr. A. J. Rankin, of Atlanta, Ga., was 
elected Local Secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

A vote of thanks was offered and unani/ 
mously adopted to Mr. Henry J. Rose, oj 
Toronto, for his arduous duties so court! 
eously performed during the sessions of thir 
annual meeting. | 

Dr. Menninger moved the following mo 
tion: 

Resolued.—That the thanks of this Asso’ 
ciation be and are hereby tendered to thi 
Department of Education in the Proving; 
of Ontario, to the officers and members 0! 
the Ontario College of Pharmacy, and tc 
their ladies, and to the citizens of Toronto 
tor their uniform kindness and hospitabl 
attention to the members of the Associa 
tion during their stay in Toronto. Re’ 
solved also that the thanks of the Associa, 
tion are tendered to the City Governmen| 
of Toronto for the use of the City Chamber 
during our session. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. N. C. Love, of Toronto, replied t) 
Dr. Menninger’s resolution with some plea) 
sant words as to the visit of the Associa 
tion. 

Mr. Geo. Hodgetts, of the Ontario Co) 
lege of Pharmacy, gave the toast, Happyt 
meet, sorry to part, happy to meet again, 

A few words from Dr. Menninger, wit) 
the health of Her Majesty Queen Victori: 
followed by three hearty cheers from th 
members, was indeed a novelty in fh 
meetings of the A. P. A. a | 

Mr. J. T. Shinn followed with an adm 
rable speech and three cheers for our C 
nadian friends, 

Mr. Geo. J. Waugh responded on beha’ 
of the Canadian pharmaceutists, after whic! 
the President put the motion that this A) 
sociation do now adjourn to meet in A 
lanta, Georgia, September 3d (the first Tue 
day), 1878, at 3 P. M., which was carried. 


REPLIES TO QUERIES. 


2. Veratrum viride. As several diffe 
ent conclusions have been reached by la 
investigators in regard to the active pri 
ciples of this drug, an accurate analys 
is desired in order to definitely settle tl 
subject. By C. A. Ropprys, Vew York, 

The writer claimed to have made a ve 
careful and thorough examination of reli 
ble veratrum viride. 

The paper details the experiment 
length. 

he results do not appear to agree in ¢ 
respects with other investigators. Whi 
jervia, veratria, resin and coloring matt 
were obtained, the mother liquor (fro 
which some of these principles had be 
separated) yielded still another alkaloid 
principle soluble in ether, and separatit 
in the form of crystalline scales. This, | 
believed to be a substance different fro 
any heretofore described, but from tf 
smal] quantity obtained, as yet no defini 
results could be deduced. The name ve 
tridiais suggested for this body, whieh 
said to be quite poisonous, but still diff) 
ent in its action from the usual knoy 
products of veratrum. The claim to 
different character seems to rest mainly 
color-tests, which are said to be quite d 
tinct from similar reactions with jery 
veratria, etc. tt. 


5. The present officinal formula fort 
preparation of confection of senna dire} 
the use of cassia fistula, a drug not alwé| 
easily obtained, and consequently }} 
caused the substitution of other and ]! 
active drugs. Cannot this formula } 
modified, or the cassia fistula substitutl 
by some drug more generally in use ? | 
ApotpH W. Mier, Philadelphia, | 


The writer suggested an alteration of f 
formula, using the following proportions! 
materials : 


Senna, in fine powder........... 8 pick 
Coriander, “ he NG. a 

Tamarinds. . occen sets cee RA ol “ 
PYUReS; > caps NO AA i I 
Sugai ceare coe a 
Water, sufficient. { 

The final product to weigh...... oe ia 


The tamarinds and prunes are f) 


treated with boiling water, strained throw 
a fine sieve, this process repeated, the 
gar is dissolved, excess of water evapora} 
till reduced to 84 parts by weight, i 
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i powdered senna and coriander are in- 
prporated. , 

Dr. Squibb said that cassia fistula could 
'ways be had of good quality. The diffi- 
ylty Jay more in the proper exhaustion of 
. His practice was to dry it till the pulp 
las free from excess of moisture, then 
vush it very fine, when it was readily ex- 
vusted. 


/10. The present formula for cantharidal 
Nodion contains but a very small quan- 
py of alcohol, rendering the pyroxylon 
pry difficult of solution. Cannot the 
aantity of alcohol be increased with ad- 
pntage without materially interfering with 
e character of the film ? 
pBERTS, Baltimore. 

‘The writer believes that an increase of 
lsohol to the formula of the U.S. P. is 
isirable as rendering it more readily solu- 
le. Stating briefly his objections to the 
mula, he offers the following as largely 
| use and more acceptable: 


'Powdered cantharides, 8 troy ounces. 
Stronger alcohol, a sufficient quantity. 
'Stronger ether, J. 
'Pyroxylon, 144 grains. 


‘Mix equal bulks of stronger alcohol 
'd stronger ether. Moisten the cantha- 
jles with 8 fluid ounces of the mixture, 
ck ina percolator and add enough of 
t mixture to obtain 15 fluid ounces of 
‘reolate. Set this aside, and continue the 
‘reolation with the same menstruum un- 
+4 fluid ounces more are obtained, evap- 
fate this to 1 fluid ounce, and add to the 
jserved percolate. In this dissolve the 
yroxylon. 

‘Dr. £. R. Squibb said that the greatest 
(ficulty was with the pyroxylon of the 
larket. He always used ‘‘ Anthony’s 
‘luble cotton,” and never had any trouble 
)th the present formula. There are sev- 
al grades of “cotton” and they varied 
isolubility. He thought that acetic acid 
« acetic ether should be used in the per- 
‘lation as a more perfect solvent for the 
ntharadin. 


12. It has been asserted that nearly all 
te white wax now found in the market is 
dulterated with paraffin, Japan wax, and 
sarin. Is this so, and how can the 
zulterants be accurately detected? By 
J] W. Beprorp, New York. 
Phe writer stated that from examina- 
tn and inquiry he was lead to believe 
tit fully 75 per cent. of all the ‘‘ white 
vx” sold was adulterated. The bulk of 
ts adulterated wax finds its use through 
cier commercial outlets, and is employed 
L artisans and for domestic purposes, and 
ajuch smaller percentage of what is sold 
LE druggists is adulterated. Nearly every 
wx bleacher, perhaps every one, makes a 
l(rer grade or cheaper priced white wax 
wich is usually sold with the understand- 
if that it is not pure. The impurities are 
eifined almost entirely atthe present time 
t) stearin, paraffin or ceresin. These 
ailterants give wax a much whiter ap- 
firance than the usual sun-bleaching can 
eir do. Pure sun-bleached wax is of a 
cam color, and when chewed does not 
cere together. When of a dead white 
Cor it is never pure. Paraffin and 
Sjrin are both of a lighter specific grav- 
it than wax. Bleached or white wax 
Wich is of a lighter gravity than ‘950 or 
h.vier than ‘970 should be rejected. Pure 
Dached wax is soluble in 5 parts of 
Goroform at 85° F., but at a slight re- 

stion of temperature it has the appear- 
ae of a smooth emulsion. Stearin may 
b detected by its ready saponification 
Wen a small piece of suspected wax is 
hited ina tube with dried carbonate of 
Staand water. Paraffin and ceresin are 
n, destroyed by sulphuric acid, while wax 
isntirely carbonized. 


li. The oleates of mercury, morphia, ete. , 
hie of late years been introduced into 
nilical practice with considerable suc- 
es. Give a standard set of formulas for 
tl r preparation, together with, if possi- 
b) a convenient and comparatively simple 
Piped for preparing pure oleic acid. By 

8. Toompson, Baltimore. 

he writer gave a series of formula for 
thse preparations, of which the noticeable 
fgures were the preparation of freshly 
Pi:ipitated oxide of mercury, and, in the 
Ci of some of the alkaloids, these were 
diolved in alcohol before adding them to 
tholeie acid. 
Ohined from E R. Squibb. He also ad 
Véated the use of cosmolin as a substitute 
fGa portion of the oleic acid. 
r. Squibb stated that in his experience 
hfiad not failed to accomplish satisfac- 


He used purified oleic acid | 


By JOSEPH | 
tity or quality of aqueous extract of aloes, 


tory results by taking the yellow oxide of| alcohol of different strength, and the 


mercury and dissolving at once in the oleic 
acid, without the use of heat. A twenty 
per cent. solution of oleate of mercury, 
which has the consistence of good butter 
or lard, is the most stable. Alkaloids 
were perfectly soluble in oleic acid, and it 
was unnecessary to use alcohol. He de- 
precated the use of cosmolin or other pat- 
ented articles when equally good substi- 
tutes can be had cheaper. 

Both Prof. Remington and Prof. Mar- 
koe said that both vaselin and cosmolin 
are liable to change and rancidity, and op- 
posed their use. 


16, Is there any difference in the quan- 


when prepared with boiling or with cold 
water? By GEtorGE W. KENNEDY, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

The writer states that the boiling water 
yields a larger quantity of extract than 
cold water will. Extract made with cold 
water is, however, much more active, and 
this kind should alone be made. 


17. What is the amount of alkali in the 
commercial calcined and carbonate of mag- 
nesia? By GEorGE Lets, Lawrence, Kas. 

In reply to this query the result may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

Sodium is always present in minute 
quantities in the magnesium compounds. 
Heavy calcined magnesia, P. & W., gave 

1°10 per cent. soda. 

Heavy calcined magnesia, Husband’s, gave 

1-06 per cent. 

In examining the carbonate and calcined 
magnesias no notice was taken of the small 
proportion of soda present, but the total 
alkali was estimated: 

Pattinson’s carbonate of magnesia, 40-75 
per cent. alkali. 

Jennings’ carbonate of magnesia, 39°72 
per cent. alkali, 

Jennings’ light calcined magnesia, 78°01 per 
cent. alkali. 

20. Several salts having been recom- 
mended to increase solubility of salicylic 
acid in water, it is desirable to ascertain 
whether any chemical] change is produced 
thereby ; an essay on the subject, with 
the investigation into the nature of such 
changes. Davip Hays, New York. 

The writer examined solutions of sali- 
cylic acid made witb various solvent salts 
which were added to facilitate the solu- 
bility of acid, and finds that they are not 
simple solutions of the separate bodies, but 
that some change takes place by which the 
acid combines with a portion of the alka- 
line solvent. When phosphate of sodium 
is added to the acid in definite quantities 
and the solution examined, there is found 
in it a noticeable quantity of salicylate of 
sodium, free salicylic acid, and the original 
monohydro-phosphate of sodium is changed 
to hydro-phosphate of sodium. The paper 
gives the details of the experiments, and it 
is evident that in every case a similar 
change is effected by the usual solvents. 

Dr. Squibb, commenting on the subject 
of salicylic acid, said that the dialysed acid 
was the best form of commercial acid, but 
this still retained some impurities, which 
were separated by sublimation. The pro- 
cess for sublimation was almost identical 
with that for benzoic acid, but that it must 
be done over a carefully regulated steam 
bath, when it left a residue of dark color. 
If done by dry heat, it readily decomposed. 
Asan antiseptic he had used solutions of 
salicylic acid with great success in pre- 
venting the growth of microscopic fungi 
in alkaloidal solutions. 

22. A root having recently appeared in 
the market which resembles and is sold as 
senega, it is queried what is the origin of 
this root, and does it contain any polygalic 
acid? By Joun M. Matscu, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Maisch replied verbally that he had 
been unable to procure any of the root in 
question, but had learned somewhat about 
its habitat; and should he be fortunate 
enough to obtain any, at some future time 
he would report upon it in a volunteer 
paper. 

27. Ergotin by Bonjean’s method. De- 
termine the yield when using alcohol of dif 
ferent strengths for the extraction of the 
aqueous extract, and give a working form- 
ula to secure a uniform result. By GEO. 
ZELLHOEFER, New York. 

The weaker the spiritous strength of the 


| menstruum, the larger the yield of so-called 


aqueous extract. irgot was exhausted 
with water, and the liquid was evaporated 
so that each fluid ounce represented the 
soluble principles of four ounces (av.) of 
ergot. The liquid was then divided in 
portions, and each portion treated with 


liquids evaporated separately to the con- 
sistence of a soft extract. The yield was 
as follows: 


Alcohol sp. gr. °817, yields 9 per cent. 
(3 be 832, “c 11°5 “é 
ae ae “860, ae 15:0 te 
cas «fe 898, “ce 94:5 ac 
The following working formula is sug- 


gested: 

Fine ground ergot, 16 troy ounces; cold 
distilled water, 3 pints; macerate 12 hours, 
strain and express; to the ergot residue add 
cold distilled water, 3 pints; proceed as be- 
fore, mix the liquids, evaporate by water 
bath to 4 ounces by weight, then pour it into 
one pint of alcohol, sp. gr. 832. Mix. At 
the end of 24 hours filter, and evaporate by 
water bath to the consistence of a soft ex- 
tract. Yield, 11°5 per cent. This has a 
dark red color, is perfectly soluble in 
water and should be kept in a cool dark 
place. 


30. Lactucarium. Is it desirable that a 
concentrated liquid preparation should be 
prepared, from which might be made the 
syrup, or tincture, or other preparations 
occasionally called for? By Josern L. 
LEMBERGER, Lebanon, Penn. 

The writer being in doubt as to the ex- 
tent of the query simply replies that such 
a liquid preparation 7s desirable, and con- 
tinues the query for another year, when he 
will give the formula for producing such 
a preparation. 


32. Glycerine is extensively employed in 
the manufacture of officinal and unofiici- 
nal fluid extracts. What articles are 
proven, by actual experience in the labora- 
tory, to be improved by the addition of 
glycerine, and in what manner does the 
beneficial power of glycerine in such ex- 
tracts exhibit itself? By J. U. Luoyn, 
Cincinnati. 

Glycerine can be used advantageously in 
the preparation of the following fluid ex- 
tracts: 

Cinchona, dogwood, geranium, gossy- 
pium, matico, pipsissewa, prunus, rhatany, 
rubus, uva ursi. 

For the following it is not deemed better 
than water; Belladonna root, colchicum 
root, colchicum seed, colombo, digitalis, 
ergot, gentian, hydrastis,; hyoscyamus, 
sarsaparilla, sarsaparilla compound, senega, 
spigelia, taraxacum. 

The writer is of the opinion that glycer- 
ine extracts vegetable astringent principles 
and holds them in better solution than does 
water. 


36. A report on microscopes suitable for 
the pharmacist, quality and price being re- 
ferred to. By G. F. H. Marxogn, Boston. 

The reply was a verbal one, and illus- 
trated by one of Zentmeyer’s Histological 
Microscopes. Prof. Markoe claims that 
the stand of this microscope combines 
more excellent features than any other low 
priced microscope he had ever seen. The 
mechanical work is faultless, and combines 
more excellent features than any similar 
instrument. The instrument without ob- 
jectives is offered at $30. 


40. What is the relative therapeutic value 
of aloin as compared with aloes? Can the 
former be used asan efficient substitute for 
the latter? By A. P. Brown, Camden, 
N. J. 

The writer used Tilden’s process for ob- 
taining aloin. The result was a fair yield. 
Aloin has the advantage that it does not 
gripe. It has the disadvantage that it is 
not more active than aloes when given in 
the same doses, and is much more expensive. 

The resin which is obtained after the 
deposition of aloin has no purgative effect. 
Having noticed a statement that the mother 
liquor after the deposition of aloin was still 
anactive purgative, a portion was evapo- 
rated to dryness with care, and adminis- 
tered, but without any effect whatever. It 
may be then taken as a fact that aloin is 
the purgative principle, and after its re- 
moval the residue is inert as a cathartic. 


41. What knowledge of therapeutics 
should the properly educated pharmacist 
possess? Continued to BENJAMIN T. Farr- 
cHiLp, New York. 

This paper was read only in part. The 
writer assumes that as the pharmacist 
should never assume the réle of the practi- 
tioner, that there is no necessity for any 
special training in therapeutics. He should 
of course be conversant with the general 
use of remedial agents, and their average 
doses, but beyond this the pharmacist does 
not need therapeutical training. 


42, A treatise on salicylic acid, its solu, 


bilities and pharmaceutical uses. R. V. 
Martison, Philadelphia. 

This paper gave a resumé of the various 
processes for manufacturing this acid, the 
chemical changes occurring and the various 
tests of purity. 
swsThe aid of the various solvents recom- 
mended were in his opinion of more than 
doubtful use, as he thought their thera- 
peutic value injured thereby. 

The opinion was expressed that, aside 
from its use in preventing decomposition, 
fermentation, and similar pnrposes, that 
there was but little other pharmaceutical 
use for salicylic acid. 

45. What advantages would result from 
the substitution of parts by weight for ab- 
solute quantities in the revision of the 
Pharmacopeia, and if any disadvantages 
other than those incidents to change, what 
are they ? 8. P. SHarpwes, Boston. 

The writer reiterated the views ex- 
pressed by him at the meeting last year, 
when he favored ‘‘ absolute weights” in 
preference to ‘‘ parts by weight.” 

The view taken was rather from the 
exact chemical side of the question, as ex- 
pressed by Dr. Squibb in commenting on 
the paper after it was read; he had used he 
said parts by weight for many years in 
his laboratory, and from practice could 
earnestly advocate the opposite view from 
that expressed in the paper. 

51. What is the nature of the union in 
the combination of equal parts of chloral 
hydrate and camphor? JosEPH RoBERts, 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Roberts detailed several experiments 
to show that the union of these bodies was 
only a mechanical one, and that they may 
be separated unchanged into the consti- 
tuents employed. There is a noticeable 
change in the boiling point of the mixture 
but the fact that they may be separated 
unaltered forced the conclusion that no 
chemical change was involved in the pro- 
cess of solution. 

53. An essay on the bromine production 
of the United States, H. S. Wrnicome, 
New York. 

The Ohio and Kanawha springs yield a 
brine which holds twice as much bromine 
in solution as any other known. The 
principal factories are located at Parkers- 
burg and Mason city, W. Va., and at 
Pomeroy, Ohio. The product is about 
1,000 Ibs. per day although their capacity 
is about three times as great. 

About 50,000 lbs. were exported the past 
year. Bromide of potassium is now be- 
coming the favorite product for exporta- 
tion. 

56. In preparing emulsions of almonds 
and other seeds, considerable force is re- 
quired to reduce the seeds to a uniformly 
smooth mass, in order to insure their ex- 
baustion with water. Query: What is the 
best shape and material for mortars adapted 
to this purpose? E. Grecory, Lindsay, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Gregory’s reply detailed his experi- 
ments and results, but your reporter was 
unfortunately absent at the time and failed 
to get the points of the paper. 


57. The root of epilobium angustifolium 
is said to have been used with success in 
the treatment of apthe. Is this opinion 
well founded, and if so, to what principle 
in the root is its remedial action to be at- 
tributed ? J. BrppuE, Philadelphia. 

The writer said the article had been much 
used in hospital practice in that city in the 
form of infusion (1 part to 16), and that 
what beneficial action resulted was proba- 
bly due to its demulcent and astringent 
properties. An examination failed to find 
any alkaloid principles, but yielded gum, 
mucilage, starch, gallic acid, sugar, resin, 
extractive matter and calcium salts. 

In the writer’s opinion it was hardly as 
reliable as mel sod boratis. 


59. Can the formula for scammony 
resin (U. 8. P.) be improved, and what is 
the objection, if any, to the exhaustion of 
scammony by alcohol at ordinary tempera- 
tures and simple evaporation of the tine- 
ture? G. F. H. MARKOR. 

A verbal reply was given that for all 
practical purposes it was identical in result 
and therapeutical effect. There was but a 
trifling difference in the yield and that 
there could be no possible difference in 
medicinal activity, and he believed that it 
might properly supplant the formula. 

Professor Markoe exhibited some very 
excellent apparatus intended to be used in 
explanation of the metric system where it 
is sought to instruct students in colleges 
or other educational institutions. These 
were prepared for and are distributed by 
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the American Metrical Society, of Boston, 
and the writer urges their adoption and use 
in all educational organizations. 

QUERIES ACCEPTED FOR INVESTIGATION. 

1. In view of the remedial properties ac- 
corded to coca leaf—Hrythroxylon Coca— 
what pharmaceutical preparation can be 
made, having its properties in the most de- 
sirable form? G. W. Kennepy, Pottsville, 
Penn. 

2. What is the therapeutic value of dia- 
lyzed iron as an antidote for arsenious 
acid as compared with the hydrated ferric 
oxide? A. TscHErPr, New York. 

3. Would the substitution of citrate of 
sodium for citrate of ammonium in the of- 
ficinal pyrophosphate of iron make the lat- 
ter less likely to become insoluble on keep- 
ing? G. F. H. Marxor, Boston, Mass. 

4. What is the comparative therapeutic 
value of ergot grown in the United States 
and Europe? G. ZELLHOEFER, New York. 

5. Ergot contains a large quantity of 
fixed oil which sometimes interferes with 
percolation, and which the British Pharm- 
acopeeia removes by ether. May petroleum 
benzine be used for the same purpose and 
without injuring the medicinal properties 
of ergot? What quantity of benzine (sp. 
gr., boiling point, etc.) is best adapted for 
this purpose, and may the fixed oil be 
used either in medicine or the arts? P. W. 
Breprorp, Vew York. 

6. Damiana,—An essay in regard to its 
medicinal value and active constituents, 
including its history and botanical source. 
H. J. Mennincer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

7. Are there any drugs now success- 
fully cultivated here, which were formerly 
obtained from foreign countries? H. 8. 
WELLCOME, WV. Y. 

8. Compound resin cerate alters in con- 
sistence upon keeping. How can this be 
prevented? S. A. D. SHeprparp, Boston, 
Mass. 

9. Confectioners frequently use deleteri- 
ous substances for coloring candies. How 
can harmless colors, suitable for their use, 
be made? Referred to 8. P. SHARPLES, 
Boston, Mass. 

10. Tinctures.—Experiments and sug- 
gestions in regard to proportion of drug 
and strength of alcohol necessary for ex- 
traction and preservation. Referred to 
J. Jesson, Pentwater, Mich. 

11. On the condition of the mercurial 
constituent in the several pulverulent pre- 
parations as recommended to be prepared 
with sugar of milk.—[See Amer. Jour. 
Phar., 1876, p. 267]. P. W. Brprorp, 
New York. 

12. To what extent do the pills of the U. 
8. P. supply the demand for ready-made 
pills? Are there any formulas which if 
introduced would add to the value of the 
list? R. V. Marrison, Phila. 

13. How do the commercial bismuth 
preparations compare with the require- 
ments of the U. S. P? A. TscHErrr, Vew 
York. 

14. It is written of the berries of benzoin 
odoriferum (spice bush berry) that they 
yield nearly fifty (50) per cent. of fixed oil, 
besides about five (5) per cent. of agreeable 
volatile oil. Is this really so? The plant 
being Very common in some parts of the 
United States, for what can its products be 
utilized? A. W. Miuumr, Phila. 

15. There is a counter irritant or revuls- 
ive plaster spread upon linen or cotton- 
cloth, purporting to be made in Paris, 
France, under the name of ‘‘ Emplastrum 
Thapsiz.” As this has decided therapeutic 
value, what is its composition, and can it 
be advantageously prepared and kept for 
extemporaneous use? H. P. Tarrant, 
Augusta, Ga. 

16. What advantage, if any, would re- 
sult from the removal of fixed oil from 
colchicum seed preparatory to the prepa- 
ration of the fluid extract? E. L. BoERNER, 
Towa City, Iowa. 

17. Extractum glycyrrhize fluidum.— 
Should the alcoholic strength of the prepa- 
ration be reduced, or what other changes 
are desirable in the formula to increase its 
adaptability for masking the taste of un- 
pleasant medicines under varied circum- 
stances? J. P. Remrneton, Phila. 

18. Can any improvement be suggested 
in the formula of the Pharmacopeia for 
fluid extract of wild cherry—keeping its 
object in view to represent chiefly the as- 
tringent and tonic virtues combined with 
as much hydrocyanic acid and volatile oil 
as may be obtained by percolation? J. T. 
Sunn, Phila. 

19. Solvents for wax, paraftin, stearin and 
ceresin as a test for adulteration of wax. 
P. W. Buprorp, New York, 

20, Galbanum is extensively adulterated, 
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What are the adulterants? A. E. Expert, | 
Chicago, Ii. 

21. Can salicin be economically made in 
North America, and by what process? E. 
GREGORY Linpsay, Ontario. 

22. Can grape sugar or glucose be sub- 
stituted for cane sugar, honey or glycerine 
in pharmaceutical preparations? Give a 
practical essay on the subject. E. H. 
SARGENT, Chicago, Lil. 

23. An essay on the conditions necessar 
to successfully conduct percolation. J. U. 
Luoyp, Cincinnati, O. 

24. How can the salts of berberina be 
most easily prepared from hydrastis Cana- 
densis root? What will be the practical 
yield? What are the solubilities of the dif- 
ferent salts? J. U. Luoyp, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

25. Resin of podophyllum is found in 
the market in color ranging from light 
brown to deep yellow. Can these various 
shades be obtained from may apple without 
the use of foreign substances? J. U. Luoyn, 
Cincinnati, O. 

26. How do Rio and East India tapioca 
compare in dietetic value? W. J. JENKS, 
Phila. 

27. Give a formula for a concentrated 
liquid extract of lactucarium, from which 
the syrup, tincture and other preparations 
can be made. J. L. LEMBERGER, Lebanon, 
Penn. 

28. What is oil of cedar of commerce? 
Where and from what plant or plants is it 
made, and what is it used for? J. H. 
Stem, Reading, Pa. 

29. Give a report on the brands of white 
wax in the market. P. W. Baprorp, New 

York. 

In addition to the queries accepted as 
above, the following queries of last year 
are continued to their respective accepters 
at their request: Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 18, 14, 
18, 19, 21, 28, 24, 25, 28, 29, 38, 35, 37, 48, 
49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 58, 61. 


MEMBERS PRESENT AT THE MEETING. 
[Those marked * were accompanied by ladies.] 


Oonnecticut—C. A. Rapelye, Hartford; 
J. K. Williams, Hartford; R. Wells, Fair 
Haven; T. F. Main, New Britain; * A. F. 
Wood, New Haven; *L. J. Munson, 
Waterbury ; * R. 8. Woodruff, Waterbury. 

Delaware.—* Z. James Belt, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia.—J. A. Millburn. 

Georgia.—* Homer P. Tarrant, Augusta, 


John Ingalls, Macon; A. A. Menard, Ma- 
con; * John H. Zeelin. 


Iitinois.—A. E. Ebert, Chicago. 
Kentucky.—C. L. Diehl, Louisville. 
Maine.—J.H. Plaisted, Waterville. 


Maryland.—. Eareckson, Baltimore; J. 
Winter, Hagerstown. 

Massachusetts.—* A. Boyden, Boston ; 
*E. C. Boyden, Boston; 8. Carter, Boston; 
W.S. Folger, Boston; *G. F. H. Markoe, 
Boston; *8. A. D. Sheppard, Boston ; A. 
R. Bayley, Cambridgeport; C. P. Orne, 
Cambridgeport ; *F. T. Whiting, Great 
Barrington; *J. J. Estes, Rockland; Frank 
C. Simson. 

Michigan.—J. N. Caldwell, Detroit; T. 
Ronnefeld, Detroit. 

New Hampshire.—C. A. Tufts, Dover ; 
Chas. F. Hildreth, Suncook. 

New Jersey.—R. W. Gardner, Bloom- 
field; *C. Holzhauer, Newark; EK. P. 
Nichols, Newark; R. W. Vandevoord, 
Newark; R. J. Shaw, Plainfield. 

New York.—*P. W. Bedford, New 
York; H. A. Cassebeer, Jr., New York; 
*C. Eimer, New York; *F. Hoffman, 
New York; H. T. Jarrett, New York; E. 
McIntyre, New York; * W. G. Mortimer, 
New York; * W. Neergaard, New York; 
M. L. M. Peixotto, New York; *F. A. 
Reichard, New York; C. Rice, New York; 
C. A. Robbins, New York; A. Tscheppe, 
New York; H. 8. Wellcome, New York; 
F. C. Cutts, Jr., Brooklyn; * E. Heyden- 
rich, Brooklyn; H. J. Menninger, Brook- 
lyn; E. A. Sayre, Brooklyn; E. R. Squibb, 
Brooklyn; W. H. Rogers, Middletown; 
*H. E. Griffith, Niagara Falls; A. S. Lane, 
Rochester; *B. P. Gates, Saratoga; J. H. 
Pennington, Saratoga; W. 8. Milliner, 
Spencerport; 8. M. Burroughs, Medina. 

Ohio.—* T. J. Casper, Springfield. 

Pennsyluannia.—C. Bullock, Philadel- 
phia; T. P. Cook, Philadelphia; EE. T. 
Dobbins, Philadelphia; C.E. Eberle, Phil- 
adelphia; *J. J. Grahame, Philadelphia; 
J. H. Hancock, Philadelphia; E. C. Jones, 
Philadelphia; J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia; 
*R. V. Mattison, Philadelphia; * A. W. 
Miller, Philadelphia; * W.H. Pile, Phila- 
delphia; J. P. Remington, Philadelphia; 
A, Robbins, Philadelphia; Louis Shaw, 
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* J. T. Shinn, Philadelphia; * J. A. Miller, 
Harrisburg; S. W. W. Schafile, Lewis- 
burg; *G. W. Kennedy, Pottsville; * J. 
H. Stein, Reading; J. B. Duble, Williams- 
port; J. P. Evans, Westchester. 


Rhode Island.—*A. lL. Calder, Provi- 
dence. 

South Carolina—K. H. Heinitsh, Colum- 
bia. 


Virginia.—F. H. Masi, 
Roberts Baker, Richmond. 

Dominion of Canada.—A. B. Petrie, 
Guelph; T. Jordan, Goderich; E. Greg- 
ory, Lindsay; *W. Saunders, London; 
*G. J. Waugh, Stratford; W. Elliott, 
Toronto; E. Harvey, Toronto; J. Hender- 
son, Toronto; G. Hodgetts, Toronto; H. 
A. Knowles, Toronto; G. Massey, Toron- 
to; H. J. Rose, Toronto; E. B. Shuttle- 
worth, Toronto; W. 8. Robinson, York- 
ville, Ontario. 


Norfolk ; T. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Geo. R. Anthony, South Charleston, 
Ohio; —— Ahlebrandt, St. Louis, Mo.; E. 
P. Burley, Boston, Mass.; Emil P. Boemer, 
Iowa City, lowa; W. C. Brigham, Medford, 
Mass. ; Thomas P. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
John Choate, Fitchburg, Mass.; Louis 8. 
Cohen, New York, N. Y.; Oscar E. Dud- 
ley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edmond Dana, Jr., 
Portland, Me.; William Elliott, Toronto, 
Ont.; Joseph S. Evans, Westchester, Pa. ; 
C. B. Elbe, Alameda, Cal.; John Fale, 
Hawkinsville, Ga.; Burt P. Gates, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; Carroll E. Gates, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; William H. Gray, 
Springfield, Mass ; Daniel H. Howard, 
Medford, Mass. ; Edmund Harvey, Toronto, 
Ont.; Roland B. Hall, Macon, Ga.; John 
Henderson, Toronto, Ont.; George Hodg- 
etts, Toronto, Ont.; Frederick Jordan, 
Goodrich, Ont.; Henry G. Knowles, To- 
ronto, Ont.: John ©. Lander, Yorkville, 
Ont.; Adolph Levy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ed- 
ward Lindewald, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. J. 
Marshall, Aurora, Ind.; George Massey, 
Toronto, Ont.; A. A. Menard, Macon, 
Ga.: W. 8. Milliner, Spencerport, N. Y.; 
B. S. Mitchell, London, Ont.; F. C. 
Miville, Manchester, N. H.; W. G. Morti- 
mer, New York, N. Y.; Olaf M. Oleson, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; R. E. Parsons, Orange, 
N. J.; T. H. Sands Pennington, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; Thomas Raas, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; James T. Renouff, Winsted, Ct.; 
W. S. Robinson, Yorkville, Ont.; J. H. 


Rankin, Atlanta, Ga.; Edward A. Sayre, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William H. Sayre, New- 
ark, N. J.; Louis Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
J. P. Scherff, Bloomfield, N. J.; G. H. 
Stoddard, Boston, Mass.; E. B. Shuttle- 
worth, Toronto, Ont.; Frank G. Somers, 
Detroit, Mich. ; Isaac M. Seltzer, New York, 
N. Y.; Romanta Wells, New Haven, Ct. 
TEM Maley 


VOLUNTEER PAPERS. 
On Oil of Bay. 
BY G. F, H. MARKOE. 


DuRinG the past year the writer had pro- 
duced oil of bay, having worked up nearly 
four tons of the leaves imported by him- 
self. From two to three hundred pounds 
of leaves was the usual charge in a 200 
gallon still, and from this from 80 to 100 
gallons of liquid were drawn off. The oil 
as obtained at first is colorless, but soon 
becomes darker, acquiring in time a light 
brown color. The oil readily separates 
into two portions during the process, and 
from the first 15 gallons of distillate, by 
separating it fractionally, the oil had a vary- 
ing specific gravity of .870, .950, .946, 
.964, .982, .990. From the following 65 
gallons the oil was heavier than water, 
wus much less abundant, and slower to 
distill. This portion had the sp. gr. 1.023, 
1.035, 1.037. The oil when fresh is quite 
rank and requires several months to 
‘‘mellow.” The crude heavy oil, redistilled 
fractionally, gave portions varying from 
1,025 to 1.048, the portions up to 1.048 being 
colorless, then a light brown, and finally a 
dark oil nearly black in color. The heavy 
oil has the odor of clove, is pungent and 
tingling to the taste ; is soluble in alcohol 
of 95 per cent., in ether, petroleum ben- 
zine, chloroform and caustic alkalies, with 
the latter forming crystals, and is doubtless 
identical with eugenic acid. Other inter- 
esting details were given. 


Cologne Water. 


By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


Tue writer states that, having received 
numerous request for a formula for a good 
cologne which resembled the ‘‘ Farina” 


variety, he had made the attempt and su. 
mitted a formula and samples of it, as al 
of the genuine Farina cologne, 


Oil of neroli.... 5 drachms 20 minims, 
Oil of bergamot. 1 ounce. 
Oil of rosemary 


flowers........ 1 drachm 20 minims, 
Pure alcohol... . 6 pints. 
WY ALL see setts 2 pints. 


The fragrance of this cologne as compar 
with the foreign was scarcely distinguist 
ble, and the formula is certainly an exe) 
lent addition to the ‘‘répertoire” of ¢ 
druggist. 

It was suggested that acetic ether was | 
excellent addition to such a cologne fort, 
sick room. In some comments made up 
the quality of alcohol, cologne spirits a} 
deodorized alcohol as found in the mark — 
several persons gave their views, and ¢| 
different methods employed for purific 
tion were alluded to. It is generally ec 
ceded that what is sold as cologne spir 
is the first 12 hours run of a clean still, 

| 


that this portion of an alcohol run is | 


good as any artificially purified. . 


| 
Cream of Tartar in Domestic use ij 
Canada. } 
By Wm. SAUNDERS. 
Mr. SAUNDERS investigated the cream) 
tartar found in the grocery and drug tre 
of Ontario, which proves that there ; 
some adepts in producing sophisticat 
articles ‘‘over the line ” as well as in{) 
States. Of twelve samples from grocer} 
the adulteration varied from 16 to 91); 
cent.; of seven samples from drug stor, 
only one was adulterated, this having ) 
per cent of impurities, while the other f 
had from three to seven per cent tartr) 
of lime, which doubtless was natural in \ 
crystals, 


Hos 
Aniline in Syrup of Iodide of Tron 
By L. M. Connor. | 


HAVING reason to suspect some syrurf 
iodide of iron as imperfect, the color be: 
of an unusually fine green, the syrups 
examined and the color was found tog 
due to the presence of aniline green, | 


Dialyzed Iron. 
By Wiuu1aM H. Pie. 


Noticrné the fact that chloride of sodifl 
is one of the most rapid crystalloid¢ 
dialyse, the writer used a solution of it 
bonate of sodium to add to the solutionf 
ferric chloride in place of the ammonii 
generally recommended, and with gilt 
success. The solution of ferric chloe 
which hasbeen neutralized by a cold si 
tion of carbonate of sodium is poured i0 
a floating dialyzer. Starting with @ 
pint of solution of ferric chloride, whii 
on being treated with the sodium soluti 
and ready to dialyze, had a sp. gr. of tL.) 
it had in five days increased to five pi 
The water in which the dialyzer flo: 
was changed daily. At the end of five ds 
it had passed through the membrane] 
the crystalloids, was free from taste 
foreign substances, and owing to iner 
of bulk had now the sp. gr. 1.0295, anéll 
evaporation yielded 5 per cent. dry ov 
of iron. Too long dialyzation 
cause the solution of iron to become 2 
tinous. i 


ake m4 
Note on Officinal Fluid Extract 


By J. U. Luoyp. 


Tue writer thinks due weight is } 
generally given to the construction of 
paratus for percolation. 


In his jy 
ment cylinders should be the only fo 
of percolators, and they should be gres 
in height in proportion to diameter ( 
those usually made. For sixteen Y 
ounces the drug should occupy at }§ 
fifteen inches in height. 

For the following fluid extracts the wi 
prefers the use of strong alcohol : Digits, 
Hyoscyamus, Matico, Belladonna Re 
Hydrastis Canadensis, Stillingia. 
product though lighter in color is 1™ 
satisfactory in effect. If the present /® 
cess is retained, then he suggests that 
final menstruum used should be a mix" 
of 8 parts alcohol and 1 of water fori 
following: Belladonna Root, Hyoseyal® 
Matico, Stillingia, Colchicum Root, 
chicum Seed. For Hydrastis and Colo? 


the use of a final menstruum of 7 par?’ 
alcohol and 1 of water is preferred, 


i 


’etober, 1877.] 


The present process for ergot he does not 
or, neither does he think the use of 
atic acid desirable, but prefers the use 


91 menstruum of 1 part alcohol to 8 parts | 


vter. Since last meeting he had noticed 
lh. one specimen of gelatinized fluid extract 
o Gossypium of his own make, and but 
fy of others. Fluid extract of Geranium 
saetimes gelatinizes; the formula recom- 
nnded for fluid extract 
vl, if adapted to Geranium, remedy this 
ficulty. he writer also recommends the 
y»ration of the formula for fluid extract 
> Ipecac in order to prevent precipitation 
resin. 


: 
ja the Constituents of the Resin of 


Podophyllum. 
| By F. B. Power. 

\ VERY lengthy and exhaustive paper 
73 submitted, giving the examination and 
{results of this now quite famous purga- 
2. The general conclusions are that 
jre are two distinct resins in podo- 
a7llum, one of which is neutral. Both 
jse resins are again divisible into two 
tions, one soluble in ether, the other 
1oluble. The rhizome contains a vola- 
i acid which is fatty, and is believed to 
) myristic acid, and it is thought is 
i odorous principle in the plant. The 
vive portion of the resin is soluble in hot 
wter. 


Hydrobromic Ether. 
By J. P. Remineron. 
“ts paper detailed the method of pre- 


ving the ether very satisfactorily, using 
Tahoe phosphorus, absolute alcohol, 
vl bromine. 36 troy ounces of absolute 
vohol are put in a flask and set on ice or 
icold water; 10 troy ounces of amorphous 
)»sphorus are added to the cold alcohol 
vl shaken. A glass-stoppered bottle 
* ich will hold 26 troy ounces of bromine 
sprovided, this quantity of bromine in- 
‘duced, the stopper secured so that when 
terted the bromine shall escape by drops 
»y into the mixture, which must be kept 
(1. After standing 24 hours, and all re- 
vion has ceased, distill by water bath. 
ish the distillate with water, and if acid 
citmus, add soda solution. Separate and 
(istill from fragments of chloride calcium. 
‘he ether is transparent, colorless, has 
] gr. 1°40, vapor density 3-754, and is 
ry volatile. It is soluble in all propor- 
jas in alcohol or ether, sparingly soluble 
ivater. 


eee 


| 
\ 
' 
fi 


tomatic Elixir of Glycyrrhizin for 
| Quinia. 


\N article on ammoniacal glycyrrhizin 
vy be found in the April number of the 
Juacists’ CrrcuLar. Prof. Joseph P. Re- 
ligton, of Philadelphia, published in the 
Liical and Surgical Reporter, a formula for 
)paring an elixir, which no doubt isa 
vhly agreeable excipient for quinia, and 
ht to succeed in disguising the bitter- 
1s. He proposes powd. coriander, powd. 
waway, 44 108 grs. (7 grammes) ; powd. 
snamon, 93 grs. (6 grammes) ; powd. star 
se, powd. tonqua, aa 62 grs. (4 gram- 
13); powd. canella, powd. nutmegs, powd. 
ves, aa 31 grs. (2 grammes); ammon. 
ycyr., 620 grs. (40 grammes); oil of orange, 
ish, 31 grs. (2 grammes); alcohol, 16 
13 (892 grammes); water, 16 fl. % (470 
;mmes) ; syrup, 48 fl. 3 (1857 grammes). 
“he aromatics are placed in a suitable 
Jcolator and exhausted with a men- 
f1um composed of the oil of orange, al- 
/ol, and water; the percolate is mixed 
\h syrup, the glycyrrhizin dissolved in a 
iu] quantity of boiling water and mixed 
\h the liquid, and a sufficient quantity 
) ater added to make the whole measure 
i: pints. 
‘fa more delicate preparation is desired, 
illation may be resorted to, instead of 
) colation. 
f the aromatics are not needed, and 
te is not time to prepare the above aro- 
de elixir, the apothecary can readily 
xe an excellent substitute by dissolv- 
| ammoniacal glycyrrhizin in simple 
+r, in the proportion of eight grains in 
 uidounce. 
‘he method of using the preparation is 
ollows: Pour into a tablespoon a des- 
{Spoonful of the elixir, add to it the sul- 
te of quinia (two grains, for instance), 
{mix it. As soon as this is done, swal- 
4 the dose, and follow it with a teaspoon- 
} of fresh elixir. 


Gossypium | Ace : i 
| to ten days’ time is consumed in the opera- 
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On Tinctura Opii and Tinctura Opii 
Camphorata. 
{For The Druggists’ Circular.] 
BY J. B. MOORE. 


THE process of the U. 8S. Pharmacopoeia 
for the tincture of opium is both tedious 
and troublesome, and requires much care 
in its management to insure the thorough 
exhaustion of the drug, and from a week 


tion. 

If in the officinal process a few hours di- 
gestion of the opium, in diluted alcohol, at 
a temperature of from: 140° to 160°, were 
substituted for the prolonged maceration, 
first in water and then in diluted alcohol, 
the process might be greatly shortened, and 
I believe with the result of more thoroughly 
exhausting the drug. 

Experience has taught me that there is 
great virtue in heat as an auxiliary in the 
rapid exhaustion of many substances and 
in expediting many processes, and I think 
it is well to avail ourselves of its agency 
when it can be employed without endanger- 
ing the medicinal activity of the substance 
under treatment, and when it does not ex- 
tract and encumber the product with inert 
and objectionable matter. To the pharma- 
ceutist doing an active business, every 
moment that can be economized in any 
process or operation, which is not saved at 
the sacrifice of the therapeutic qualities of 
any preparation or the pharmaceutic perfec- 
tion, etc., of any product, is of importance. 
Especially are all time-saving expedients 
necessary and important in the facture of all 
preparations which are in daily demand 
and have to be frequently made; as such 
preparations, when the stock becomes ex- 
hausted, have to be replenished at once. The 
two tinctures which form the subject of 
this paper are typical of this class of 
preparations. 

It not unfrequently happens that the 
pharmaceutist, either in consequence of 
neglect, want of leisure or because of un- 
expected demand, finds his supply of 
laudanum or paregoric, or may be both, 
either entirely exhausted or nearly so, and 
he must replenish it at once. If he resides 
in the city he can in such an emergency 
supply himself from some wholesale house; 
but if he is doing business in the country, 
he will feel the inconvenience and disad- 
vantage much more sensibly, as he will 
there have no wholesale house convenient 
from which to replenish or supplement his 
stock, and will be obliged to either borrow 
or buy from his neighbor, which is some- 
times unpleasant. I have found myself in 
this predicament more than once, notwith- 
standing ordinary care and vigilance ; and 
it was just such emergencies which led 
me to seek for a more expeditious method of 
making these preparations than the officinal 
processes afforded. The processes which 
I shall offer in this paper I have worked 
for several years and always found them to 
afford perfectly reliable results. They will 
enable the pharmaceutist to make his 
laudanum and paregoric in a few hours, 
when necessary, and prepare him to meet 
the emergencies referred to above. 

These formule or similar ones were 
published in The American Journal of Phar- 
macy several years ago, the one for tinc- 
ture of opium in Sept. No., 1869, and that 
for camphorated tincture of opium in 
January No., 1870; but unfortunately, in 
writing both formule for publication, I 
inadvertently committed the serious error 
of directing the opium to be digested in 
alcohol instead of stronger alcohol, the 
former being of insufficient strength for 
the thorough solution and removal of the 
resinous matter which is so essential for 
the easy and satisfactory percolation of the 
drug. 

Believing that these formule may prove 
useful to the profession, I have deemed 
them worthy of republication and I present 
them here in their corrected form, with 
such changes and improvement in the 
manipulation as experience has proved to 
be advantageous. 

TINCTURE OF OPIUM. 


R Pulv. opium No. 5..... % x troy 
Hot water... .i2... fee xx, 
Stronger alcohol....... 
Wiaterinire- us sence on 


Diluted alcohol, of each sufficient. 
Digest the opium in the hot water for 
about two hours at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 160°, with frequent stirring. Strain 


the liquid, when cool, through muslin with | 


strong expression, adding sufficient water 
to the expressed liquid to make it measure 
seventy fluid ounces. Transfer the residue 
to a gallon jug, tin can or other suita_ 


ble vessel, and pour upon it fifty-eight fluid 
Ounces of stronger alcohol; cork the vessel 


tightly, and digest the mixture for about | 


two hours at a temperature not exceeding 
150°, shaking occasionally; strain the liquic 
before cooling through muslin with strong 
expression; add sufficient of stronger alcohol 
to the expressed liquid, zhen cool, to make 
it measure fifty-eight fluid ounces. Then 
unite the liquors, mix well, and upon the 
residuum, properly packed in a glass per- 
colator and covered with a disk of muslin, 
pour the mixture, and when it has passed 
from the surface continue the percolation 
with diluted alcohol until eight pints of 
tincture are obtained. 

It is important that the residue after di- 
gestion with the water should be well ex- 
pressed to free it as nearly as possible from 
water before the digestion in the stronger 
alcohol. 

When the tincture is made from undried 
lump opium, as is often the case, the drug 
must be cut into small pieces, and then 
worked and kneaded well with the hands in 
a portion of the hot water until reduced to 
a uniform pulp, when the remainder of the 
hot water may be added and the diges- 
tion proceeded with as directed in the 
formula. 

The following is the formula for 


CAMPHORATED TINCTURE OF OPIUM. 


R Pulv. opium No. 5, 
Benzoic acid, of each, 3 ss, troy. 
Camphorrerisiecie ts «iets D viilj. 
Oil offjanise: bestia. 4. Z ss. fl 
Clarified honey....... % viij troy. 

, Hot water ........ sod! Kalke-e yik 

‘Waters Sacisies on csiete 
Stronger alcohol..... 


Diluted alcohol, of each, sufficient. 

Treat the opium in precisely the same 
manner as directed above, with the excep- 
tion that the digestion need not be continued 
more than one hour, and to the eight pints 
of percolate obtained add the other in- 
gredients, shake well until the camphor, 
etc., are dissolved, and filter through paper. 

If it is desirable to finish the tincture as 
quickly as possible, proceed in the follow- 
ing manner: Dissolve the camphor in the 
oil of anise in a mortar, and to the solu- 
tion add the benzoic acid and rub well; 
to this gradually add the honey and rub 
until a smooth mixture is formed. Lastly, 
add the mixture to the eight pints of tinc- 
ture, shake well and filter. 

In making large quantities of these tinc- 
tures, it will not be necessary to percolate 
the residuum left from digestion with the 
whole of the mixture of expressed liquids, 
as I believe the opium will be practically 
exhausted by the digestion alone; but to 
insure its exhaustion beyond a doubt, I con- 
sider it well to percolate the drugs with at 
least a portion of the menstruum. The 
pharmaceutist’s own judgment, however, 
will guide him aright in this matter. 

When not in a hurry to finish the tinc- 
ture, the digestion may be prolonged to 10 
or 12 hours, when a much lower tempera- 
ture may be employed, say from 115° to 
120°, if desired, with equally good results. 

This was the plan which I originally 
adopted; but in order to enable the phar- 
maceutist to make these tinctures in the 
quickest possible time, I have recommended 
a more elevated temperature, by aid of 
which the preparations may be completed, 
if necessary, in a few hours. 

I would further remark that, when there 
is no need of haste in finishing the tinc- 
tures, the mixture of expressed liquids 
may be allowed to stand twenty-four hours 
or longer, and filtered before it is used for 
percolation. This will allow time for the 
resinous matter held in suspension to 
separate, when it may be readily filtered 
out. When the menstruum has thus been 
previously filtered, the percolation may be 
conducted with greater,facility. When the 
menstruum is used without being filtered, 
the resinous matter sometimes precipitates 
upon the surface of the mass in the perco- 


lator and occasionally somewhat impedes | 


percolation. When this occurs to such an 
extent as to check the flow of the perco- 
late too much, the obstruction may be over- 
come, or partially so, by frequently dis- 
turbing the deposit by means of a feather. 
If necessary, the muslin disk may be re- 
moved and the resinous deposit scraped 
off, the muslin washed and the disk re- 
placed. 

As far as my experience and acquaint- 
ance with pharmaceutists go, lam led to 
believe that many, if not the majority, of 
the dest of them have their own private 
methods of making not only tincture of 
opium and paregoric, but many other 
officinal preparations for which the Pharma- 


copeia offers unsatisfactory processes. This 
state of things will continue to exist so 
long as officinal processes are imperfect 
and unsatisfactory and in a transition state. 
Therefore, I consider it the duty of every 
pharmaceutist who has an interest in the 
perfection of the officinal standard, and has 
a private process for any officinal prepara- 
tion, which he considers an improvement 
upon the officinal process, to publish it, as it 
is by this means more than any other that 
the nearest approach to perfection in offi- 
cinal formule and processes can be at- 
tained. 

The officinal process for camphorated 
tincture of opium, although simple and 
easy of execution, yet is not satisfactory to 
the profession. Pharmaceutists grow 
restless while waiting a week to extract the 
virtues of sixty grains of opium with two 
pints of diluted alcohol. 

There is hardly a preparation in the offi- 
cinal list for which there has been as much 
anxious inquiry made, through pharma- 
ceutical journals, for an improved and 
quick-working process, as there has been 
for paregoric. Many make their paregoric 
from tincture of opium instead of powdered 
opium,but this is not advisable,as the phar- 
maceutist, in the absence of tincture 
of opium of standard officinal strength, 
might in case of emergency be tempted to 
use that made from undried lump opium, 
from which the tincture is not unfre- 
quently made, and which must always be 
of uncertain strength owing to the variable 
amount of moisture present in the crude 
drug as it is found in the market. 

As opium yields its activity entirely to 
water, 1 have often thought that the alco- 
holic strength of the tincture might be re- 
duced to, say, 25 per cent. Thestincture 
would I think be greatly improved by such 
a change. It would be equally efficient and 
would hold in solution less of the objection- 
able and offensive principles of the drug, 
which contribute nothing to its thera- 
peutic properties and are said to cause the 
alcoholic preparations of the drug to pro- 
duce in many persons unpleasant effects. 
It is the absence of these offending princi- 
ples in the aqueous and depurated prepara- 
tions of the drug that renders them so pop- 
ular with medical men. 

Philadelphia, Pa., September, 1877. 

Sion oy 
Glycerite of Kephaline. 
[For The Druggists’ Circular.] 
BY CHAS. G. POLK, M.D., PHAR. D. 


I pMPLoy the name ‘‘ Glycerite of Keph- 
aline ” to designate a solution of cerebrates 
or brain hypophosphites in giycerine acid- 
ulated with hypophosphorous acid. So sol- 
uble are these cerebrates, that they will dis- 
solve in nearly their own weight of glycer- 
ine. I make the solution represent the fol- 
lowing formfala: 


Cerebrate of Ammonium.... 8 parts 

‘s pen COUASSIUDI cas cmiclersle « Gy me 

uh eee CAICIUMN  toraish a) sieieisls Sa 

ue SSSA OGIUM cs oo fermictsyecs ary 

a ‘« Magnesium........ Son 
Glycero-HypophosphorousAcid.. 5 ‘ 
CELebrIGEA ClOe oaribetactete saicte) Sele Bogs 
Bure Gly cerin@-tesa- reat ais ears COs 


These cerebrates may be isolated by sev 
eral processes. I obtain them by dissolving 


| protagon, prepared after Liebreich’s method 


in terchloride of carbon, filtering, and pre- 
cipitating the cerebrates by running down 
the temperature. Ten pounds of protagon 
will yield about one pound of the cere- 
brates, and make three pints of the Gly- 
cerite of Kephaline. Cerebricacid may be 
obtained after Frémy’s method. It will 
thus be seen that the Glycerite of Kepha- 
line does not contain the phosphates and 
phosphites of the brain, and is not identi- 
cal in its constituents with protagon, 
which embodies these. Itis also a much 
more concentrated preparation than liquid 
protagon, which contains five parts of the 
calcium salts, three parts of the potassium 
salts, four parts of the magnesium salts, 
half a part of iron cerebrate, half a part of 
manganese cerebrate, and three of the so- 
dium cerebrate. 

As a remedial agent it is evident that 1t 
must be far more efficient than protagon, 
or a combination of all the brain phos- 
phoid constituents. Clinical experience 
seems to justify this view. The testimony 
of a large number of physicians certifies as 
to its efficacy, and its favorable reception 
by the profession seems to assure it a per- 
manent place in the list of therapeutics. 


| The dose is about ten to twenty drops, re- 


peated four or five times daily. The pro- 
perties are those of a nutrient tonic; and it 
seems to be especially adapted to diseases 


of debility, principally wasting diseases, | 
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rely upon it almost entirely in the treat- 
ment of tubercular phthisis. 
great confidence in it in loss of memory, 


impaired brain power, whether induced by | 


sexual excesses, severe mental labor, per- 
sistent grief, or inordinate passions. 

As a tonic in female diseases I have had 
good success in its use. In neuralgia, it 
has given relief in several cases after eve- 
rything else had failed. 

There is nothing secret or proprietary in 
its character. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

eo 
Dialyzed Iron. 


For administration by itself as a pure 
chalybeate, the new preparation known as 
dialyzed iron leaves almost nothing to be 
desired. It isa clear, neutral, very deep 
wine-colored liquid, free from taste and 
apparent astringency, and bearing perfectly 
dilution with pure water, although water 
containing salts precipitates with it; our 
Schuylkill water will sometimes precipitate 
it. It is undoubtedly a powerful chaly- 
beate. In at least one case we know of, it 
was well borne after various other prepa- 
rations of the metal had been abandoned 
on account of the obstinate constipation 
they produced. 

It has long been known that an aqueous 
solution of ferric chloride is capable of 
dissolving the recently precipitated ferric 
hydrate, and that by evaporation a solid 
soluble compound or mixture may be ob- 
tained. In this way one molecule of the 
chloride may readily be made to join with 
from five to seven of the oxide. There is 
some difference of opinion as to whether 
this is a chemical combination or merely a 
mechanical mixture ; but it certainly facili- 
tates writing to speak of the compound as 
an oxychloride. 

Dialyzed iron is made by precipitating 
ferric chloride with diluted water of am- 
monia, washing the ferric hydrate which 
fails, dissolving it in a solution of ferric 
chloride, and placing the result in a dia- 
lyzer. Here the iron solution is separated 
from water by a parchment membrane, 
and is gradually deprived more or less 
completely of its chlorine by the passage 
through the membrane of a chlorinated 
compound. 

It was asserted originally by Graham, 
the discoverer of dialyzed iron, that 
‘“mainly muriatic acid passes” through 
the dialyzer, and that the iron is left in the 
form of a soluble colloidal ferric hydrate. 
This hydrate has, however, never been ob- 
tained entirely free from chlorine, and it 
seems most probable that even in Graham’s 
solution the iron existed as an oxychloride. 
Further, the solution obtained by Graham 
was not permanent, gelatinizing with sep- 
aration of ferric hydrate in about twenty 
days. The solutions now in the market 
under the name of dialyzed iron are per- 
manent, and must contain more chlorine 
than that of Graham ; so that it seems 
almost certain that the iron is in the form 
of avery basic oxychloride. 

As already stated, dialyzed iron-is pre- 
cipitated by various salts. With arsenical 
preparations it acts with great rapidity. 
Judging from its behavior in the test-tube, 
it is even a better antidote to the poison 
than is the freshest precipitated oxide. 
Experiments upon animals are, however, 
necessary before a final judgment can be 
reached upon this point. 

The London chemists, Messrs. Squire, 
state that they introduced dialyzed iron 
as long ago as 1869; and it has been im- 
ported both of French and German origin. 
Many of these foreign products have been 
shown to be comparatively worthless, hay- 
ing been either not at alJ dialyzed or very 
imperfectly so.—Phil. Med. Times. 

Se Spa oe 


New Short Processes for Detecting Adul- 
terations. 


RESIN IN BEESWAX. 


Beeswax has been of late frequently 
found adulterated with resin. The usual 
mode of detecting the fraud is to heat the 
product until it begins to smoke, when the 
smell of resin becomes distinctly percepti- 
ble. A more accurate method is proposed 
by E. Schmidt, which is claimed to rapidly 
show the presence of even relatively small 
proportions of resin. About one drachm 
of the wax is heated in a flask with four or 
five times its weight of ordinary nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 131 to 1:33, until it boils 
and is kept boiling for a minute; then an 
equal volume of cold water is added, and 
lastly enough of ammonia cautiously 
poured in to cause the liquid to smell 


I also have | 


| 


|more or less intense reddish-brown color, | 


strongly of the reagent. The alkaline | 
liquid is now decanted from the precipi- 
tated wax into a cylindrical vessel, and its | 
color observed. If the wax was pure, the 
liquor will have a yellow color, while if 
resin was present, the liquor will have a} 


due to the formation of nitrous compounds. | 
This being a colorimetric test, it is well to 
have some perfectly pure wax for com- | 
parison. If the wax contains resin, the re- 
action is much more violent during the 
boiling with the acid. As little as one per 
cent. is said to be detected in this manner, 


TARTARIC ACID IN CITRIC ACID. 


Owing to the difference in price of the 
two acids, there is always a temptation to 
adulterate the more expensive with the 
cheaper product. The substitution is ef- 
fected by either crystallizing the two acids 
together, or mixing their crystals previous- 
ly broken up so as to disguise their iden- 
tity. The reagent recommended by Mr. 
Cailletet in the Répertoire de Pharmacie, is 
a solution of bichromate of potassa which, 
in the cold, rapidly turns tartaric acid 
black with evolution of carbonic acid, 
while it very slowly affects citric acid, and 
imparts to the liquor the color of an infu- 
sion of coffee. 

The manipulation is the following: Two 
and a half fluid drachms of a saturated, but 
unfiltered, solution of bichromate of potassa 
are introduced into a proof glass, and 15 
grains of the acid, powdered, are added; 
the mixture being stirred for an instant 
with a glass rod. After 10 minutes, if the 
acid is free from tartaric acid, the liquor 
still presents the orange ¢olor of the bichro- 
mate; if 5 per cent. of adulteration is 
present, the mixture assumes a brownish 
black color, and with 1 per cent. of tartaric 
acid, it becomes of the color of an infusion 
of coffee. 


OILS COLORED WITH COPPER, SOLD FOR 
GREEN MALAGA OLIVE OIL, 


An oil is found in commerce sold under 
the name of green Malaga olive oil, but it 
is frequently a fraudulent product. It is 
an oil colored with acetate of copper. As 
cupric acetate dissolves in all fatty oils, 
giving them at the same time a green color, 
some of the salt is dissolved with heat in a 
sufficient quantity of oil; the solution is 
then filtered and mixed in suitable propor- 
tions with any sort of oil, especially that 
of peanut, to impart to it the green color 
of the true Malaga olive oil used as a lubri- 
cant by some manufacturers. 

The testing is done as follows: In a four 
or five fluid drachm proof glass, provided 
with a glass or cork stopper, the following 
substances are introduced: 


Sulphuric ether 65°, 75 minims. 


Pyrogallic acid..... 1} grains. 
Oil to be tested..... 24 fluid drachms. 


The pyrogallic acid is first dissolved in the 
ether, and the oil added; the proof glass is 
then closed, and the mixture agitated for 
an instant. If the oil contains copper, it 
soon becomes brown, and after standing 
for a sufficient time, lets down a precipi- 
tate of pyrogallate of copper. 

True Malaga green oil, as well as all 


other mineral and vegetable oils, when free 
from metallic contamination, remain un- 
affected in color on being treated with 
ether and pyrogallic acid. 


SALICYLIC ACID IN WINE AND BEER. 


A short time since it was the fashion to 
add glycerine to nearly everything, as a 
remedy for all sorts of true or fancied 
evils. Now it is the turn of salicylic acid 
to be thrown around rather promiscuously; 
flour paste as well as meat, medicated 
syrups as well as lager beer, and a number 
of alimentary or domestic substances, have 
in their turn been subjected to the preser- 
ving action of the newly re-discovered acid. 
That salicylic acid is beneficial in some 
cases is as uncontestable as it is certain 
that, in others, it is useless if not injurious. 
Its innocuity not being, so far, conclusively 
proved by experience, a rapid process for 
detecting its presence in usual articles of 
diet is no doubt acceptable. This is sup- 
plied by Mr. Yvon in the Répertoire de 
Pharmacie. His method was only intend- 
ed for wines, but it can, without modifica- 
tion, be equally applied to beers and ales. 

The modus operandi is as follows: Five 
fluid drachms of the wine (or beer) are 
placed in a test tube; about & minims of 
muriatic acid are added to free the salicylic 
acid from possible combinations, and the 
whole is agitated. Then about 50 minims 
of ether are added, and the tube is turned 
up and down several times, it being neces- 


sary to avoid brisk shaking, which would 
make an emulsion of the ether. The 
liberated salicylic acid dissolves in the ether 
which, after some moments’ rest, is de- 
canted with a pipette from the surface of 
the mixture. 

To identify the acid thus separated, the 
simplest method is the following: A di- 
lute solution of perchloride of iron is 
placed in a proof glass, and the ethereal 
solution of salicylic acid is poured on the 
surface. <A violet ring forms almost im- 
mediately, at the point of contact of the 
liquids, and the color keeps increasing in 
measure as the ether, on evaporating, leaves 
off the salicylic acid. 

This test, says the author, scarcely re- 
quires more than one or two minutes’ time, 
and is so sensible as to detect the presence 
of one-millionth part of salicylic acid. 

a 
On Dentifrices—Good and Bad. 


BY A. HOMER TREGO, D. D. 8. 


DENTIFRICE is derived from two words, 
dens, a tooth, and fricare, to rub. Why 
rub ? Did nature intend teeth to be rubbed 
for some special purpose? No. It is 
because of the disobedience of nature’s 
laws in diet, etc., that people are compelled 
to adopt artificial means for keeping their 
teeth clean. Keep clean? ‘‘Ah! there’s 
the rub !” 

Among the vast number of professional 
men of the past and present, there are but 
few who have arrived at a safe conclusion 
as regards the proper ingredients for den- 
tifrices, or appreciate the danger of the 
general use of improper materials. The 
best authorities have found it highly im- 
portant to denounce nearly all of the in- 
gredients that have been and are now so 
universally prescribed and used. 

Nearly all physicians and many den- 
tists recommend castile soap or charcoal. 
All druggists use orris root, gum myrrh, 
orange peel, sugar, prepared chalk, soap, 
etc., etc., as the body of dentifrices. If 
they will investigate thoroughly they will 
find that they are very wrong. Soap, for 
instance, does not clean tecth. The same 
amount of friction with the brush and 
water will cleanse them better. The soap 
serves asa lubricator, causing the brush 
to glide smoothly over the teeth and gums; 
hence its popularity. No_ reasonable 
amount of scrubbing will remove the vis- 
cid effects of the soap from the mouth; it 
remains there as an irritant to the soft parts 
of the teeth and mucous membrane, and 
as an absorbent of calculi, forming a base 
for tartar, gangrene and decay. Fine 
soaps are composed of olive oil and soda. 
The olive oil is certainly not detersive, and 
the soda certainly is a dangerous alkali. 
Mottled soaps are made so by use of green 
vitriol and sulphuretedley. <A still greater 
danger is in store for those who use soap 
asa dentifrice. The cheaper grades are 
made of cheap ley and common oil, or 
more frequently of animal fat, and very 
often of animals that die of disease or 
poison, inand near large cities where the 
soap factories exist. Bad cases of dis- 
eased mouth are frequent subjects in the 
colleges—directly traceable to the use of 
soap. I have numerous cases of loose 
teeth—where every tooth seems to be lying 
around in a bed of ulceration. Ask the 
patients what they have used as dentifrices 
and the reply is soap, prescribed by Dr. 
Pillgarlick. 

The most advertised tooth-wash extant 
is popular because it produces a froth in 
the mouth. It is composed of water, ram 
and soap bark (quillaya saponaria), The 
active principle of this bark is an acrid 
vegetable alkali. Well-known chemists 
and dentists who have tested it, pronounce 
it positively injurious, especially when 
used any length of time by delicate ladies 
and children. Rum and myrrh, as a mouth- 
wash, produce a froth. Myrrh is bad on 
account of being too pungent, and depos- 
iting a resinous precipitate about the 
teeth and gums. Orris root, orange peel, 
sugar, etc., are used only to add bulk and 
flavor, and on account of their pasty 
qualities are certain to leave deposits that 
form a dangerous nucleus for tartar—by 
absorbing acid and gas. 

Charcoal, next after soap, is the greatest 
nuisance any intelligent professional ever 
persisted in prescribing. All they claim 
for it is that it scours dirty teeth, and, 
being carbon, it absorbs the acids. Every 
patient I have seen that continued its use 
over a year, has scoured his teeth and gums 
almost to ruination. Microscopical exam- 
ination shows every atom to be a shar- 
pened flake that scratches, like a diamond, 
everything if comes in contact with. (It 


cannot be reduced to an impalpable pe. 
der.) These flakes are forced in the int 
stices of the teeth and under the ging} 
margins of the gums, where they ret 
acids, and transmit them to sensitive ial 
which they would not otherwise rea’ 
When charcoal has been used a short tir, 
blue lines may be seen under the mar, 
of the gums. After continued use 
necks of the teeth become exposed ¢} 
sensitive and loose almost beyond remei. 
All gritty dentifrices have the same 
jectionable qualities. Salt is both acid aj 
alkali, and has no merit as a fricans, | 
All acids and alkalis, like the afe- 
mentioned ingredients, are absolutely qd 
gerous in a majority of cases. Like st}. 
ulating beverages, they may not sh} 
their bad effects in a day or a week, }} 
in a few months or years they become }- 
compromising destroyers. Borax «| 
alum, for their astringent qualities, n> 
be used temporarily in certain apth, 
affections and mercurial sore mouth. T}} 
should be mixed with honey, sugar > 
sage. \ 
‘or everybody’s daily use, for keepiy 
the teeth clean and the gums healthy) 
mild astringent, antacid, antalkaline, st. 
tic wash is decidedly the most pleasa| 
cheapest and only safe dentifrice known) 
the leaders of the profession. If proper 
prepared it dissolves the mucous ale) 
and other injurious secretions, and all q 
be readily removed from the mouth by}} 
gentle use of a soft brush and rinsing w, 
water. | 
In cases of predisposition to format) 
of tartar—from viscid secretions arisi 
from disordered stomach—precipita’ 
chalk should be used once a day, me> 
nection with the wash. Always clea 
well between and on the inner sides of } 
teeth. Always use well-made brushe- 
those having plenty of soft bristles r 
badger’s hair. For children, very sn] 
and soft brushes. Children’s first te) 
should be kept clean. They should ¢ 
taught to brush their teeth every time tly 
wash and comb their hair. ‘‘ Cleanlins 
is next to Godliness,” and the neglectf 
cleanliness is the direct cause of so mij 
‘“toothcarpentering” being requir. 
«Delays are dangerous and expensive. ; 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 
aoe | 
On Salicylic Acid. 


Pror. GERMAIN SSE has just read at 
Academy of Medicine, an elaborate men 
(which is published in detail in the Un) 
Médicale of July 8 et seq.) entitled “ Stu 
on Salicylic Acid and the Salicylates; and 
the Treatment of Acute and Chronie Rit 
matism, Gout, and various Affections 
the Sensory Nervous System, by the 
cylates,” in which he speaks of this 1 
article of the materia medica in most | 
thusiastic terms. He treats at full lenh 
of the history, chemistry, physiotnd 
and therapeutical action of this substan 
but we have only space for trangia 


™m| 
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his conclusions as to its therapeut 
effects. 
‘1. As an external antizymotic agi) 
salicylic acid has an incontestable acti, 
but in nowise superior to that of carbe 
acid, its only advantage being its privall 
of odour. As «in internal antiseptic, itm: 
fests no appreciable effect in either purult 
affections or contagious and parasitical i 
eases--as diphtheria, or muguet, OF £ 
grene, or finally in diabetes. 2. Ast 
antipyretic, salicylic acid and the salf 
lates possess only transitory and doubl 
properties even when specific, miasmié) 
virulent fevers, etc., are in question. E 
the salicylate of quinine occupies n0 (F 
nite position in the treatment of mia 
fevers. Powerless in the treatment of sm! 
pox, the salicylate of soda has not tf 
sufficiently tried in typhoid fever. * 
febrifuge power is exceedingly limited. 
It is in acute articular rheumatism that\© 
most certain and most prompt efleets' 
observed—so much so that we may | 
mise with almost certainty the cum 
febrile or apyretic acute rheumatism wil? 
a space of from two to four days. Fi 
one cases may be adduced in proof of t® 
4. In simple chronic rheumatism the tls 
which I have made have proved most RS" 
factory. The same may be said of 
acute crises which manifest flemsef* 
from time to time in simple rheumal 
or in chronic rheumatic arthritis, the Pp 
ful attacks of which cease as soon as 1M a: 
rheumatism. Moreover, the articular ue 
factions considerably diminish, and ™ 
motions of the joints may become free @ 
after years of pain, rigidity, and im” 
bility—on the condition that the bony les 
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have not become too deep-seated or too ad- 
vanced. Twelve cases of chronic rheu- 
matism either cured or ameliorated are 
vengse e 5. But itis in acute and chronic 
ible. From the commencement of my ob- 
jservations I was struck by the promptitude 
jwith which the most painful acute par- 
joxysms were arrested. Within the space 
jof two or three days the pains, the articular 
{fuxion, the redness of the skin, and the 
jsensibility to touch had all disappeared. 
‘Chronic gout is just as amenable to the 
jsalicylic treatment. Continued, even in 
‘moderate doses, it affords the patients ab- 
30lute security from an acute attack, The 
sophi of the joints diminish in size, and 


jzease to become inflamed—in a word, the | 


ure is complete, and that without the pro- 
duction of any metastasis to the heart, 
stomach, respiratory organs, or the brain. 
jNot once have I been able, among the 
twenty cases I have watched, to observe 
ithe slightest retrocession of gout inwardly. 
|No other inconvenience has been produced 
than the production of some disturbances 
tin the ear, and sometimes a certain amount 
lof debility or narcotism. The two latter 
iphenomena disappear when the dose is 
diminished ; but the perturbations of audi- 
pion are much more persistent. Among 
nffections which are often of a gouty nature, 
pravel may be mentioned. ‘This is favor- 
pbly modified, or rather more easily 
eliminated, by the aid of salicylate of 
soda, which also has the advantage of 
ulaying the nephritic pains. 6. The sali- 
pylic treatment has seemed to be of advan- 
rage in certain facial neuralgias; but its 
action in this affection is not definitively 
pstablished, and the same may be said with 
;egard to sciatica. 7. In painful affec- 
pions of the spinal cord, the salicylate of 
soda produces calming effects which are 
listinetly appreciable ; but by the continu- 
ances of its employment a certain amount 
pf debility is produced.—Med. Times and 
Gaz., July 21, 1877. 
———_#--o@___—_—__ 
Benzoic Acid in Chronic Cystitis. 


Dr. MuLHorn reported, before the late 
meeting of the Wayne County Medical 
Society, Michigan, that he had a lady 
satient who suffered from cystitis for 
bree years. There was frequent desire to 
irinate, but ten-grain doses of benzoic acid 
ery promptly relieved this difficulty. He 
nas found benzoic acid to work like a 
tharm in cystitis.—Med. and Surg. Rep. 
ie eee 
Treatment of Catarrh of the Bladder. 


_EDLEFSEN recommends the use of 
thiorate of potassium in acute as well 
»s chronic vesical catarrh. It rapidly 
jiminishes the proportion of pus in the 
arine, lessens or even removes the sub- 
‘ective troubles, and keeps the urine acid. 

| Edlefsen recommends this remedy in 
|hese cases more particularly when oil of 
\urpentine, usually a very efficient remedy, 
'3 cOntra-indicated: thus, in co-existing 
atarrh of the stomach, gastric ulcer, or 
he prescribes ol. terebinth, 


.ephritis, 
ectif., in doses of ten drops three or four 
‘mes a day in capsules. The chlorate of 
/otassium he prescribes in solution --fifteen 
,o three hundred parts water; a tablespoon- 
‘ul in water every two or three hours. 


———_0-¢-e____ 
Causes of Gravel. 


_ Tue following remarks form the sub- 
‘tance of a paper read before the Harveian 
jociety of London, by Dr. d’Estrees, med- 
val inspector of the mineral water station 
f Contrexeville, in the Vosges. Of 1028 
‘atients affected with urid acid gravel, 822 
vere men, 197 women, and 9 children. He 
yas able to ascertain the cause of the gravel 
'1.428 cases; in the other cases the causes 
rere either too complex to be named, were 
,ot sought for, or could not be ascertained. 
he principal causes were as follows :— 
lereditary tendency...... 191 cases. 
isorderly digestion........... 166 “ 
Xcess of food.... ... BOL 
jedentary life, want of exercise, 
loaRObC::.-. 
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|-nd one case, in a child of twelve, was due 
) an injury to the loins. 

As to the influence of hereditary trans- 
lission, it was too well known to need to 
erepeated here. He gave the following 
‘jistance of gravel and nephritic colic in a 
uild twelve months old, whose mother 
fered from uric acid gravel for years, 
id had three attacks of nephritic colic 
ring her pregnancy with this child ; 


gout that the results are the most remarka- | 


suffered from vomiting, and tenderness over 
| the loins, which terminated in the emission 
|of a thick, red sand. These attacks re- 
| turned every six weeks. 


vegetables as contained oxalates, viz. : as- 
| paragus, sorrel, and green beans—rhubarb 
| not being eaten in France. 
| about 20 per cent of cases, produced attacks 
of nephritic colic, which, however, were 
not followed by a deposit of uric acid. Dr. 
@Estrees does not think that asparagus 
directly produces uric acid, but it seems to 
disturb the eliminant processes. Sorrel, 
green beans, and tomatoes are disturbing 
to a smaller proportion of persons, but with 
| them the effect is so distinct that they give 
up eating these vegetables. With regard 
to oxalic gravel, he had met with 47 cases, 
40 of which were men and seven women. 
In one-third of the cases of uric acid gravel, 
oxalate of lime was found. The causes of 
the oxalic gravel were the same as uric 
acid, plus absorption of the acid in the 
food. 


© 


Erythroxylon Coca in Typhoid Fever. 


Tue best known effect of this plant is 
that it seems to diminish the metamor- 
phosis of animal tissue. It is much used 
in the mountain regions of South America 
asa substitute for ordinary food. by per- 
sons subjected to severe work or long 
marches. Wonderful accounts have occa- 
| sionally been published (and may be found 
| in back volumes of the Druaerstrs’ Crecu- 
LAR) of its power of supporting vital force 
under trying circumstances. ‘lhe theory 
of its action is that it restrains ordinary 
| waste of body, and therefore diminishes 
the secretion of urea. Dr. Sidney Ringer 


large increase in the quantity of this effete 
substance, and that the temperature of the 
body rises greatly above the standard of 
| health. 

Dr. Samuel McBean, Lecturer on Botany 
inthe Durham College of Medicine (En- 
gland), conceived that asin typhoid fever 
there is a large increase of urea, and that 
coca (or cuca, as he calls it) tends to dimin- 
ish the amount, therefore it ought to prove 
to be, in such cases, a true antagonistic 
remedy. Accordingly he administered a 
drachm of the tincture in water every four 
hours. The symptoms all began in a few 
hours to abate. The quantity of urea fell 
in twenty-four hours nearly one half—or 
from 2°03 ounces to 1:07; the temperature 
sunk from 10240 degrees to 100 50, and the 
mind had recovered from its delirious con- 
dition. The patient soon was free from the 
fever, but, unfortunately taking cold from 
exposure, died of pneumonia. Several other 
cases are reported with like satisfactory 
results, minus death from pneumonia. Dr. 
McBean’s report was published in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal of the 10th of March 
last. irythroxylon, we presume, may be 
procured from some of our wholesale drug 
houses, but it hardly has becomea common 
article of commerce. 

oe 
Treatment of Ringworm. 


Mr. Erasmus WIson considers that a 
really heaithy child cannot have ringworm. 
Therefore, where tinea is found to exist, 
the practitioner should set himself the task 
of improving the strength of the patient. 
Ringworm is usually most rife at the grow- 
ing period of life; it is rare in infancy, and 
ceases altogether after puberty; so that 
it is at the growing period, when the great- 
est demands are made on the nutritive 
power of the individual, that the disease 
prevails. It is at this period that demands 
are also made on the vital powers for edu- 
cation, and children are removed from the 
care and indulgences of home to the less 
agreeable duties of school. There can be 
no doubt that there may be poorly nourished 
children at home as well as at school, and 


at home as well as in the family at school. 
Asa prophylactic against ringworm, and 
also as a remedy for its cure, Mr. Wilson 
would begin by enforcing a generous and 
nutritious diet, meat in some form three 
times a day, puddings made of flour and 
suet and varied in flavor and taste, and a 
little good beer. The quantity must be 
regulated by the appetite of the child. There 
need be no excess, but every meal should 
be nearly as possible equally nutritive. 
Adults deem it necessary to have three nu- 
tritive meals in the day, whilst the child- 
ren of the family are often put off with 
two, possibly because they are little; but 
they are in reality the germs of the future 


Within a fortnight of its birth, this child 


great, and have an abundant employment 


He then referred to the effects of such | 


Asparagus, in | 


discovered that in typhoid fever there is a 


hence ringworm may prevail in the family | 


| 


for their nourishment in building up a 
healthy structure for the coming man. If 
they are deprived of the wherewithal, the 
| coming man, and all that springs from him 
in the future, will be weak and feeble, and 
as time wears on will develop those diseases 
which are known to be the consequence of 
a feeble constitution. The diet of child- 
ren we often find reduced to the miserable 


water for breakfast; for dinner, meat and 
milk and water. No better method could 
be devised for engendering ringworm, 
scrofula, phthisis, and cancer. It is quite 
true that in some instances children will 
not thrive even on the best selected diet, 
| but in these cases it is perfectly surprising 
what may be accomplished by a few drops 
of arsenical solution added to the food. {t 
is with this object, after securing a good 
and substantial diet as a preliminary to the 
treatment of ringworm, that Mr. Wilson 
is in the habit of prescribing ferro-arseni- 
cal mixture, in doses representing two 
minims of Fowler’s solution with each 
meal three timesa day. This treatment he 
declares to be infallible, and suitable to 
every case. Where ringworm prevails in 
public institutions or in considerable ag- 
gregations of children, it is customary to 
lay the blame on contagion, whereas it 
would be more consistent with truth to 
admit that the surroundings of the invalids 
are not favorable to the promotion and 
maintenance of general health. Cod-liver 
oil, which is sometimes of great value in 
| tinea as well as in favus, is probably noth- 
ing more than a means of nutrition, and 
may take its place by the side of diet. 
And arsenic is a useful and indeed neces- 
sary remedy. 
eo -- 

Oxide of Zinc in Chronic Diarrheea. 

Dr. Bonamy (Bull. Gen. de Therap.) has 
employed this agent with great success in 
obstinate diarrheea characterized by the 
frequent passage of abundant sero-bilious 
| stools, without tenesmus or colic, and with 


| only moderate pain in the abdomen. To 
prevent nausea and vomiting, he combines 


the zine with.carbonate of sodium : 
R. Zinci oxidi, gr. c.; 
Sodii bicarb., gr. xvj.—M. 

Div. in chart. no. vi. One to be taken 
every three hours. 

In M. Bonamy’s experience, even the 
most rebellious diarrha@as, which had re- 
sisted all other means of treatment, yielded 
to this, and its effect was very rapid.— 
Medicat Times. 

———_e-¢-—_______ 
Pimply-Face Acne. 


In a recent lecture by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, an eminent London surgeon, 
in which he discusses the whole subject of 
this unsightly affection—--its causes and ap- 
pearances—he says in regard to the best 
treatment, as follows : 

‘“ When the face is covered with pimples, 
some of which are red, some contain pus, 
and others show only black points in their 
cenires—all kinds being present, and all 
show in progress—it is commonly agreed 
to call the condition Acne. 

The rules for the constitutional treat. 
ment of acne patients follow easily from 
what we have said. If the patient be 
young he should be made to use a cold 
bath every morning, to take plenty of ex- 
ercise, to live liberally as regards meat 
diet, with a fair allowance of stimulants; 
and he should be cautioned or encouraged, 
as the case may be, in reference to sexual 
matters. As to medicines, a long course 
of small doses of arsenic will often be of 
great use. If constipation be present, the 
habitual use of, a chalybeate aperient 
should be prescribed. You may do all 
this, however, most sedulously and gain 
nothing whatever, if you neglect local 
measures; whilst with the latter only, and 
without any change in the patjent’s habits, 
you may often get an ~-acne-eruption so 
nearly well that he will regard it gratefully 
as ascure. The chiet local measure con- 
sists in destroying, by means of a fluid 
caustic, the inflamed follicles. With a 
fine-pointed glass brush, or a bit of soft 
wood cut to a point, you touch the in- 
flamed spots from day to day. ‘Take care 
not to apply too much. In the left hand 
should be a roll of blotting-paper with 
which to absorb the fluid if it has been 
deposited toc abundantly. The best fluid 
to use is the acid nitrate of mercury. It 
will usually be necessary to repeat the 
touching once a week for a month or two, 
carefully seeking out every fresh spot. 


standard of bread and butter and milk and | 


may be kept up. The acid thus used 
| does not leave larger scars than the spots 
| would themselves do. 

In acne rosacea the use of the caustic 
| will again serve an excellent purpose. You 
may not only touch the spots themselves, 
but also pencil out"the stray vessels which 
add so much to the patient’s disfigurement. 
He, or more usually she, wiil gladly ex- 
change a few slight and scarcely percepti- 
ble scars for the angry and very suspicious- 
looking redness of tace which the disease 
causes.—Medical Times and Gazette, July 
28, 1877. 


a iin died 


Case of Poisoning by the So-called “ Ho- 
moeopathic Solution of Camphor.” 


Mr. Puirie Gruss, of Warminster, 
England, reports the following case: A 
young gentleman aged eighteen years, 
reading for Oxford, of fair average health, 
in whose family no trace of hereditary 
tendency to epilepsy exists, took for a cold 
seven doses of hommopathic solution of 
camphor between 6:30 A. M. and 12 noon. 
on April 11th. Each dose, he says, was 
three drops, but probably he took more 
than three drops each time. Within five 
minutes after taking the last drop, without 
the slightest warning, he had a severe epil- 
eptic fit, in which his tongue was badly 
bitten. Mr. Grubb did not see him during 
the convulsion, but the description given 
of it was such as to leave no doubt of its 


nature. It lasted more than fifteen min- 
utes. After the fit, the patient felt, as he 


” 


said, “ queer,” and complained of a pecu- 
liar cold sensation on the tongue, extend- 
ing for about half an inch from the tip. 
Aiter the immediate effect of the attack 
passed off, he was put on bromide of pot- 
tassium, which, however, did not seem to 
agree with him. He was then ordered nux 
vomica, liquor potasse, and infusion of 
cusparia. On May 7th he was all but 
well, though not quite what he was before 
the attack occurred. 

The two labels on the bottle of camphor 
were as follows : 

“Saturated Spirit of Camphor, as used 
by Dr. Rubino. Ten times the strength of 
the ordinary Spirit of Camphor.”’ 
‘“Concentrated Solution of Camphor. 
Dose, two or three drops on sugar, every 
fifteen minutes ; less frequently when re- 
lieved."—The Sritish Medical Journal, 

——_——_ 0 « —_-_ —-_. 
Remarkably Slow Pulse. 


Dr. Trastour reports ’a case of algid 
pernicious fever, in which for several hours 
the pulse only beat ten times per minute. 
Jt was regular, but excessively feeble. 
Under the influence of large doses of 
quinine, stimulants, and revulsives to the 
extremities, it gradually became stronger 
and increased to 25 in the minute. For 
three days it varied between 20 and 28. 
Tie chill was not repeated, but an aggra- 
vation of a chronic bronchitis, from which 
the patient had been suffering, and a se- 
vere attack of diarrhea set in, which 
proved fatal afew days later. Previous 
to death the pulse rose to 92, but feil again 
to 80. At the autopsy no trace of a heart- 
clot or ef an embolism was found, and Dr. 
Trastour consequently attributes the sud- 
den and intense disturbance of the cardiac 
rhythm to the influence of the malarial 
poisoning. The patient had been travelling 
on foot through a malarious district be- 
fore his illness.—Gazeite Médicale de Paris, 


——__ 0-6- 


Male Wet Nurses. 

THE Gazette Obdstétricale, December 20, 
1876, has, from the Jowrnus des Sages Hem- 
mes, a notice of a German physician in 
Pomerania, who makes a specialty of pro- 
ducing wet purses, that is of exciting the 
secretion of milk, independent of any preg- 
nancy, in»women ; moreover, he does the 
same in men.” When applied to for a nurse, 
he inquires of the applicant whether male 
or female is wanted, and, strange to say, 
by some families the male is preferred, 
they bflieving that thus greater vigor is 
given their offspring. 

The late Dr. Dunglison has recorded, in 
his physiology, one of the most interesting 
cases of a male wet nurse. The man—a 
negrv in Maryland—had large, soft, well 
formed mammie, rather more conical than 
those of the female, and projecting fully 
seven inches from the, chest, and having 
perfect and large nipples. He had officiated 
for many years as wet nurse in the family 
of his mistress; and he represented that the 
secretion of milk was induced by applying 


After that the patient should still see 
you once a month, in order that the cure 


the children intrusted to his care to the 
breasts during the night, 
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Special Notices. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 
Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


A NEW BOOK FOR DRUGGISTS, 

* A Treatise on the Manufacture of Perfumes and 
Kindred Toilet Articles,’’ by Prof. Snively, has just 
peen published. See full advertisement on another 
page. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 


Fifth Annual Session opens Oct. 1st. For an- 
nouncements, address JOHN A. SNIVELY, Regis- 
trar, Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED, 


Ten Thousand Druggists to send their address for 
our New Price List of ‘‘ Saratoga Mineral Waters,” 
containing information interesting to all dealers, 
wholesale or retail. GATES BROTHERS, Whole- 
sale Dealers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Hyatt’s Life Balsam as an Alterative. 


Unequaled, and most positively containing no 
mercury nor mineral poison whatever. Established 
1847, and demonstrated by over 300,000 great cures, 
a reliable depurative. Price listsof Hyatt & Hyatt, 
246 Grand St., New York. 


The Varnishes and Japans 
of the London Manufacturing Company compare 
fuvorably in price with, and are unexcelled in purity, 
durability, and color by any first-class house in 
Europe or America. Hyatt & Co., office 246 Grand 
Street, N. Y. Factory, Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Wells, Richardson & Co.'s 


PERFECTED 


BUTTER COLOR. 


Druggists living in sections where considerable 
butter is made, are requested to write to the 
proprietors of the above at once, who will make 
them a very advantageous offer for the introduction 
ofthe same, and send a trial lot ou commission. 
We find a desire for an article of this kind almost 
universal with butter makers, and the introduction 
of a small lot in our pecuiiar manner is sure to lead 
to a large and growing demand. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


FOR SALE, 


A drug store, situated on the best corner of the 
public square in Bloomington, Il., a city of 23,000 
inhabitants. Stock clean, and under $5,000 value. 
Reason for selling—too much other business. For 
particalars, address A.S. EDDY & CO., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

SS SS a Te SE 


FOR SALE, 

Half interest in established drug business, at Sea 
Shore, N. J. Address NEPTUNE, care of Druc- 
@IsTs’ CIRCULAR, 


CIRCULAR, | 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 
By a young man 20 years of age. 3 years experi | 
ence; good reference given. Address, stating terms, 
etc., F. N. M., Box 1034, Auburn, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


A situation in a drug store by a young man of six 
years’ practical experience. Recommendations fur- 
nished. Address C. E. J., Box 1180, Auburn, Ca- 
yuga Co., N. Y. 


WANTED, 


A situation in a drug store, by a young man of three 
years’ experience. Satisfactory references given as 
to character and ability. Address COSMOLINE, 
Box 760, Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


“SITUATION WANTED.” 


A competent pharmacist desires a situation, city 
orcountry. Graduate N. Y.C.P. Unexceptionable 
references given. Address BETA, care DRuaeIsTs’ 
CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a graduate of N. Y. Seat of Pharmacy. Speaks 
English, German and French. First-class references 
concerning reliability can be furnished. Address 
Cc. D. C., DruGeeistTs’ CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
Eight years’ experience. Speaks English and Ger- 
man fluently. Best of references. Address NA- 
THAN ROSENWASSER, 46 Belmont St., Cleve- 
land, O. 


WANTED, 


Situation by a thoroughly competent druggist. 
Quick and neat dispenser, and first-class salesman. 
Apprenticeship served in England. 15 years experi- 
ence, South or West preferred. Address G. R. R., 
care Vaupel & Moore, Cleveland, O. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a young man of six years’ first-class experience 
in the retail drug and prescription business, and a 
graduate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
Best of reference. Locality a secondary considera- 
tion. Address PHARMACY, Lock Box 60, Auburn, 
N.Y 


WANTED, 

A situation in a drug store by a first-class German 
pharmaceutist who has been in the drug business fo 
the last twelve years, and has diplomas from Ger- 
many ané@ this country. Understands the business 
in all its branches, and speaks both English and 
German. Address WM. STAUCH, 1626 Wash 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 


For cash, a good drug store, retail or wholesale. 
Address 100, care of Druaatsts’ CircuLaR, N. Y. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


doing a good paying business. For particulars in 
detail, address, McPIKE & ALLEN, Atchison, 
Kansas. 


FOR SALE. 


First-class drug store on Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Best situation in the city. Address 
P. M., Box 4812, N. Y. P. O. 


FOR SALE. 


Two Drug Stores, one in the vicinity of, and the 
other in New York, doing a first-class business. and 
will be sold under very easy terms. Please address 
all applications to P. P. RAINER. 186 William St. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 


In Colorado. Well located. Neatly fitted up. Stock 
$4,500. Business established in same place since 
1872. Being a physician, wish to devote whole time 
to practice. For particulars, address J. L. PREN- 
TISS, Canon City, Colorado. 


DRUG STORE LOCATION. 


The best and finest spot for a druggist is in 
Passaic, N. J., opposite the depot, in Spear’s Build- 
ing. Plate-glass windows, marble floor, etc. En- 
quire of ALFRED SPEAR, and see photographs, at 
34 Warren St., New York. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Price between 6,000 and 7,000 dollars. Es- 
tablished in 1869. Address C. F. G., 189 Central 
Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE. 


The best paying drug store in Ashland, Penna. 
Will inventory about $3,000. An excellent chance 
for a person desiring exercise, as the store does a 
good jobbing trade with horse and wagon. For 
pardieniars, inguice of C. H. BARNARD, Ashland, 

a. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-established drug store in Montgomery, Ala.; 
first-rate location. Stock and fixtures, about $3,000; 
goods fresh, and well assorted; half cash, balance 
on easy terms, if well secured. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Address H. KENNEWORTH, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Refer to Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, New York, and 
Messrs. French, Richards & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to Bankers and Druggists, Montgomery, Ala. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,500 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and “business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 


Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE, 


On favorable terms, a wel) established and well | 


located drug store in a county town in the oil 
regions of Swreetarn Pennsylvania, doing a good 
business. Satisfactory reasons given for selling. 
Address FERRI, care Lock Box 31, Franklin, Penn. 


re ES SOE EL YE TTY 
CENTRAL DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 


34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


a a 
A neat and well stocked drug store in a town of | ‘ 
1,500 inhabitants, and. best kind of surrounding / 
country. Rentcheap. Ona line of the Pa. R. KR. | ) 


An old established stand, doing a good business, 
Will sell cheap for cash. Ill health cause of selling. 
Address P. O. Box 58, Littlestown, Adams Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
ears); Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
ished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B. 8., office of THe Druaeists’ Circu- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE, 


At Winfield, Kansas, a retail drug business; good 
opening for a competent, enterprising druggist; 
been occupied by the advertiser for the past 7 
years. The town is new and growing rapidly. 
Will take about $800 or $1,000. Beautiful country 
near Indian Territory. Population of town from 
1,800 to 2,000. Ihave no time to correspond with 
agents nor curiosity seekers. Earnest people, 
however, wishing to know something of this new 
country I will notice. Address Dr. W. Q. MANS- 
FIELD. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


of city and country drug stores can come together 
through ‘‘Dickson’s Druggists’ Agency,” 619 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, with less trouble and ex- 
pense and in a more satisfactory manner than in 
almost any other way. Purchasers—‘o whom no 
charge is made for information—buy directly from 
the owners, and owners, who understand their own 
interests, register the drug stores they desire to sell 
at ‘‘ Dickson’s Agency,” knowing that buyers always 
apply where they can get the most information at 
the least expense, and those who do not register 
their stores at ‘‘Dickson’s Agency” simply miss 
many a chance to secure an early purchaser. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE 


In Philadelphia on many of the main streets and 
avenues, at all prices. Alsoa handsome rural drug 
store at areduced price, to close an estate, owner 
deceased. 

Many drug stores witbin 50 miles of Philadelphia, 
from $1,000 to $9,000 each. 

Hinds Co., Miss., $5,000 cash (invoice $7,000). 

Platte Co., Mo., $8,500. Covington, Ky., $3,500. 

Subscriptions received for ‘* Druggists’ Circular,” 
$1.60; ‘‘ Am, Jour. of Phar.,”’ $3.00; ‘‘ Chemist and 
Druggist’’ (London), $2.50. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 to $10,000. 

A snug little business, inventoring about $2,500, 
in Richmond, Va. 

I am instructed to dispose of, at inventory, one of 
the best paying stores in this State; sales $30,000; 
value, about $12,000. Easy terms. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


Mead’s Infallible Pile Cure. 


Consisting of a powder for internal use and an 
ointment for external application, pronounced by 
all intelligent physicians, the only radical cure yet 
offered to the public. 

Price $1.00 per age package, or $8.00 per dozen. 
Special rates given for larger quantities. Can be 
had of the leading wholesale drug houses. 


MOORE & FINCH, Proprietors, 
338 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Cristiani’s Perfumery. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW AND ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN BOOK. 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a History of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and Apparatus 
used in the Perfumer’s Art; with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as 
to the fabrication of all the best preparations of 
the day: including Essences, Tinctures, Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders, Paints, 
Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pastils, Tooth 
Powders and Washes, Cachous, Hair Dyes, Sachets, 
Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, ete., and full 
details for making and manipulating Fancy Toilet 
Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new and improved 
methods. With an appendix, giving directions for 
making Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies, 
Jellies, Syrups, etc., and for Perfuming and Flavor- 
ing Segars, Snuff and Tobacco. and miscellaneous 
recipes for various useful analogous articles. By 
R. 8. Cristian, Consulting Chemist and Perfumer, 
Philadelphia. In one volume, 8vo., 400 pages, cloth, 
$5.00 by mail. free of postage. 

(28 The above or any of our Books, sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the i Cnet price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo.—sent free to any one 
who will furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 

INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE { 


{ 


DRUG TRADE, 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 

TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 

| JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, ! 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, 
Wines, BRANDIES, &c. 


Selected especially for the require= 


ments of Druggists. | 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO.. 
A. W. BALCH & CO., | 


EMPORTERS., 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


KIDDER'S 
Saccharated Pepsin. 


FIRST in QUALITY, 
and LOW in PRICE. 


Every means attainable to perfect this prepara 
tion has been used, and we can now offer an absolut 
guarantee that it is equal, if not superior to an) 
pepsin now in use. y \ 

Price, per ounce bottle............ 35e. 

se pound (in \ Ib. bottle). x4 5 


ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
DEPOT, 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR 
BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS, 


| 


SoLp AT 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


TYLER por ren: 


FINCH 54 Cedar Street, 
4 


NEW YORK. 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importatior 
Bay Rum—West India. | 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. | 
Otto Rose—Ihmeen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, ete. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Inquiry by mail or in person is cor 
| dially invited. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 
Manufacturer of | 
mes ho (| 
Pure Tin Foi, 
Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, a0 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foi, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED Poll 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


| 
| 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY F | 


| and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


; 


October, 1877. ] 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


| Specially recommended for richness in aperient 

‘alts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 

f Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 

LLEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONI, and 

JiR HENRY THOWPSON, and the enure 

aedical profession in England and Germany. 

pk. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 

| “As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 

t mineral water.” 

oR. JAMES KR. WOOD, New York. 
“Certain, but gentle and painless; superior to 

} any other bitter water.” 

DR, WOK. A. HAMMOND, New York. 

* The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 

tive waters.” 

lor. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FORDYOCE BARKER, New York. 

“Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 

pleasant than any other.” 

LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 

/ ‘Preferred to any other laxative.” 

: A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

| Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 

\potiinaris Co. (limited), London. 


' FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
; Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


POLLINARIS 


. NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, ‘A delightfu 

k beverage.” 

OR. WELLIAM A. HAMMOND. ‘Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

OR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 


, 


pa, 


H ful and refreshing.” 
DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
i pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 


use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters." 
PROF. WANKLYN, London, Eng. 
“Impregnated only with its own gas.” 
OR. E. R. PEASLEE. “Useful and very 
| agreeable.” 
DR. AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N. OTIS. 
“Healthful, and well suited for Dyspepsia, 
/ and cases of acute disease.”’ 
DR. JAMES R,. WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; 
agrees well with dyspeptics, and where there 
is a gouty diathesis.”’ 

FORDYCE BAKER. “By far the 
most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 
useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
} in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMMS. 
f luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
vists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
Jnited States, and wholesale of 


| FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 48 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


| The word ‘ Apollinaris’’ is personal property of 
he owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
njunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


‘DR, 


“Not only a 


a RE 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


0. 


In boxes of half dozen 
bottles, 


half pint 


Two bottles of each perfume, 


A salable assortment for druggists, 


Notes and Queries. 


NoricE.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


W. (Greenfield, Mass.)—Your home-made con- 
trivance to be used as a filter stand is ingenious 
enough, but, we are afraid, will not be preferred 
generally to the regular appliance sold by druggists’ 
sundrymen. Besides the trouble in adjusting your 
instrument, it costs, according to your own showing, 
two dollars for a single ring, while good and con- 
venient filter stands, with three movable rings of 
different sizes, can be procured for one dollar or one 
dollar and a quarter. 


ONE ALLEGED CAUSE OF THE CRUMBLING OF THE 
Necks oF SomE Botties.—/. J. M. (Ithaca, N. Y.), 
who was the first to start the discussion of this 
topic, writes as follows: ‘‘ For ‘Aqua’s’ informa- 
tion and my own satisfaction, I wish to say that 
after making the query, [ found that a shelf above 
the bottles would vibrate when loaded, and must 
have driven the glass stoppers into the necks and 
thus caused the fracture. The fact that other bot- 
tles in the same row were not also broken, and that 
no one in the shop could explain the mutter, may 
perhaps excuse my question which appeared in the 
ast July number of Taz Druaatsts’ CrrcuLAR.” 


_ 


CORRECTING THE LAsT EpritTion or Tur Dispen- 
saTtory.—W. B. D. (Freehold, N. J.) writes: ‘‘The 
Pharmacopeia of 1873 changed the formula of Spirit 
of Chloroform so as to make it read as follows: 


Take of purified chloroform.... 
Diluted alcohol 
This has been noticed in THE Druaeetsts’ Crrev- 
LAR several times as an error, in so far as that it 
should read alcohol instead of diluted alcohol. The 
fourteenth edition of the U. 8. Dispensatory gives 
for the sume article the formula previously in use, 
namely: 


1 troy ounce. 
12 fluid ounces. 


1 troy ounce. 
6 fluid ounces. 


Purified chloroform 
Stronger alcohol 


Which way should officinal spiritus chloriformé 
be prepared?” 

{AnsweR. The proper way is undoubtedly to dis- 
solve one troy ounce of purified chloroform in 
twelve fluid ounces of alcohol. Such was the inten- 
tion of the authors of the last revision of the Phar- 
macopeeia, although a misprint caused the formula 
to read differently. The letter of our correspondent 
is printed in full, to call the attention of the readers 
of THe Druaeatsts’ CrrcuLar to the error noticed 
in the fourteenth edition of The Dispensatory.] 


R. W. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Cuuoric Eruer is the 
name which was at one time applied to solutions of 
chloroform in alcohol. The officinal Spiritus Chloro- 
formi, made according to the formula corrected as 
above, is intended to replace the varying solutions 
formerly employed under the name of chloric ether. 


J. K. (Monroeville. O.).—(1.) The preparation is 
unknown to us. (2.) ALCOHOL AND AMMONIA. 
Pure alcohol is not colored by the addition of am- 
monia. When kept in demijohns or tin cans, alcohol 
remains pure, but in barrels not coated or imper- 
fectly coated with glue, it absorbs some of the solu- 
ble principles of the wood, the presence of which is 
detected by adding ammonia; the color thus de- 
yeloped indicates impurities long before they can be 
suspected from the appearance of the liquid. The 
solutions of oil of bay, as well as other essential 
oils in alcohol, are affected by ammonia in the same 
manner, but there is good reason for attributing the 
change of color to a previous oxidation of the oils, 
since the perfumed spirit colored by ammonia is, 
on being distilled, obtained perfectly colorless and 
transparent, 


Aurum (Philadelphia) proposes as an improve- 
ment on the ordinary Sticky Fly paper, a device 
which, we suppose, may be called a FLy-caTcuine 
Stick. It is made by melting common resin with 
one-fourth of its weight of lard, and spreading it 
over a planed broomstick held in a flower pot filled 
with sand. When covered with flies, the stick is 
scraped clean, and again smeared with the prepara- 
tion. Our correspondent objects to the use of 
molasses for these glues, because it attracts more 
flies than it destroys. 


Country Practitioner will find all his queries in re- 
gard to salicylic acid and salicine answered in an 
article published in Tur Drugaists’ CrrouLAR 
of last July, page 118. See also an article in the 
present number. The word ‘salicine”’ is spelled 
by some salicin, but the two names designate the 
same substance. The remarks appended in the 
letter on the effects of salicylic acid on some pa- 
tients, are so different from its usually recorded ac- 
tion that we hesitate to publish them, as our cor- 
respondent fails to give either his name or his ad- 
dress. 


J. E. (Dunkirk, N. Y.).—Many thanks for the 
information. We make use of it elsewhere in the 
present number. In regard to your query about 
LACTOPHOSPHATE OF IRON, we answer that the 
compound can be obtained in the same maaner as 
the Lactophosphate of lime, simply substituting the 
iron for the lime salt. 


T. F. (Syracuse, N. Y.).—The formula for Dr. 
FoTHERGILL’s HypRoBromic Acrip was published 
in Toe Drueaists’ CrrcoLar, for last May, page 
83. His solution is inferior in strength to that of 
Dr. Wade, who claims to have originated the for 


mula. This was givenin the June number, page 
108. 
CmER VINEGAR IN CoLOGNE WarTrR.—C. 


(Lynchburg, Va.) writes : 

‘‘T have had the misfortune to pour about a quart 
of cider vinegar into a demijohn of cologne water. 
[ have tried to correct the smell with bicarbunate 
of soda. I can thus neutralize the acidity, but the 
disagreeable odor remains. Distillation only par- 
tially cures the imperfection. Can you suggest any 
remedy in the Noles and Queries column ?” 


[AnsweEr. Bicarbonate of soda, being insoluble 
in alcohol, is not the appropriate addition in the 
present case. It may have saturated a portion of the 
acid, but itis doubtful if it can entirely neutralize 
it. We would suggest the use of pure ammonia 
very cautiously added to complete saturation. If 
necessary, the perfumed spirit may be redistilled on 
a waler-bath. Some acetic ether is likely to have 
formed since the time the alcohol and acetic acid 
came in contact, but as its odoris rather pleasant 
than otherwise, if the vinegar itself had no disa- 
greeable smell, it appears quite possible that the 
impaired cologne water may thus be so improved as 
to become easily salable.] 


G. H. W. (Joliet, Ili.).—An article published this 
month in another column, answers the queries for- 
warded. 


G. (Chicago, ll.) will find a receipt for making 
Koumiss in Tae Drugaists’ CrrcuLAR of Septem- 
ber, 1876, page 159. 


W. &S. (Le Roy, N. ¥Y.)\—Your communication 
has been received, but it is not suitable for the 
columns of THe Druaaists’ CrRCcULAR. 


J. H. (Philadelphia).—CompounD SYRUP oF 
SARSAPARILLA AND JopipE oF Porassium. The 
syrup will, under favoring circumstances, ferment 
quite as readily when it contains iodide of potas- 
ium as when it does not, for the salt possesses no 
particular antiseptic properties. 


Buack MrxTurE.—In answer to a query relating 
to this preparation, W. L. Grimes (Raymond, Lil.) 
writes that the powder is made by thoroughly mix- 
ing equal parts of pulverized ginger, carbonate of 
magnesia and charcoal. 


J. OG. (Marquette, Mich.).—Liquip TO PREVENT 
THE ALTERATION OF CuEcKs, DraFts, Etc. A 
preparation used by some bankers is a solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium. [tis simply applied with 
a camel hair brush, as soon as the writing is dry 
enough. It is unnecessary to add that it affords but 
limited protection. A better way is to use a paper 
colored with some vegetable pigment easily affected 
by both acids and alkalies. Neither of the two de- 
vices have the property of ‘setting’? the ink; 
they merely render visible attempts at tampering 
with the writing on the papers in question. 


A. (Cincinnati, 0.) will find in The Dispensatory 
all the information necessary to construct and use 
a DrALysina Apparatus. A note illustrated with 
wood cuts, which appears in the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fifteenth edition of Wood and Bache, gives all 
the instruction needed for working a dialyser, and 
understanding the principle of its action in separ- 
ating a certain class of bodies called colloids from 
another named crystalloids. 


QLYCERINE, BoRAX AND B: CARBONATE OF SODA. 
—In tue September number of THe Druae@isrs’ 
CrrcuLar, a correspondent made the remark that 
carbonic acid gas is evolved when the above sub- 
stances are mixed together, and wished to know 
what could be the cause of the reaction. V. L. H. 
(Undianapolis, Ind.) sends in answer the following 
explanation: ‘The glycerine coming in contact 
with the borax forms g ycerite of soda, and boracic 
acid is set free. Boracic acid then acts on the 
bicarbonate of soda, forming borate of soda (borax), 
and liberating carbonic acid. The results are gly- 
cerite of soda and borax.’ [The theory of our cor- 
respondent may be correct, but we cannot help re- 
marking that it would be more satisfactory if it 
were supported by some practical experiments. 
Ac ording to his reasoning, glycerine, although 
unable to set free carbonic acid from its combina- 
tion with soda, would have the power G6? displacing 
boracic, a stronger acid, fiom its combination with 
the same base. The facts may be true, for chemi- 
cal affinity is often puzzling, but they are too anom- 
alous to be accepted as correct unless substantial 
proof is presented in their support.] 


L.*A. (Massachusetts).—(1.) Aromatic BExixie. 
The following slight modification of the formula 
adopted by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, will probably answer your purpose. It fulfills 
your two conditions of being red and of tasting of 
cinnamor. 


StmpLe Rep ELrxie. 
Fresh oil of orange .. . 15 minims. 
Alcohol, 95° 4 fluid ounces. 
Cinnamon water...... ... eee " 
Tincture of cardamom lw ‘* ounce, 
Simple syrup 6 fluid ounces. 
CUETO hen asta nana 30 grains. 


Mix together; add some paper-pulp and filter. (2.) 
The following prescription which you received evi- 
dently contains a mistake: 


Syrup of sarsaparilla 
Iodide of potassium 
Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 


Five drachms of iodide instead of five ounces were 
no doubt intended. But as the person who wrote 
the prescription spells syrup ‘‘syrap,’ and is a 
quack traveling around and styling himself ‘‘ The 
Reviver,”’ you were, perhaps, justified in refusing to 
prepare the mixture. It is a question, however, 
whether your employer would agree with you in 
that respect. 


C. R.(St. Stephen, New Brunswick).—GREEN COLOR 
For SHow Gtopes. The receipt given in THE 
Drueetsts’ CrrcuLaRr of lust May, page 90, produces 
a fine color that never fades or changes. The 
mixture proposed of blue and yellow may be as 
stable or it may not, according to the kind of yellow 
employed. A good blue is obtained easily enough 
from copper salts, but a fast yellow color that will 
neither fade nor interfere with the cupric compounds 
is more difficult to prepare. Unless you specify 
what yellow and what blue you propose to use, it is 
hardly possible to judge of the value of your sug- 
gestion. 

W. A. P. (Paw Paw, l2.)\.—A SuRE CURE FOR 
DYSPEPSIA TO BE ANALYZED. Our correspondent 
sends us a small quantity of a black powder said to 
be good for the above complaint. and asks us to tell 
him what are the ingredients of the medicine. We 
are sorry not to be able ta comply with his request. 
Chemical analyses are not made gratis, and the cost 
of the operation should be borne by those inter- 
ested, pecuniarily or otherwise, in the results. 


B. (San Francisco, Cala.).—(1.) BLAcK VARNISH 
FoR GRADUATING THERMOMETERS. The following 
ig recommended as a very durable black varnish: 


2 ounces 
1 ounce. 


True Trinidad asphaltum ... 
Balsam of copaiba..........+.+. : 
Oil of turpentine, sufficient. 


Melt the asphsaltum, and add to it, first, the copai- 
ba previously heated, and, lastly, enough hot oil of 
turpentine to brinf the mixture to the proper con- 
sistence. An important point is to select pure ma- 
terials, for both asphaltum and copaiba are fre- 
quently adulterated, but if the condition is attended 
to. we believe the product can be used for blacken- 
ing the lines cut in the glass on the stem of a ther- 
mometer, and the marks will last as long as the in- 
strument itself. (2.) The safest plan is to have the 
thermometer repaired by a practical workman, 
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AN INCOMPATIBLE PrEscription.—L. B. WN. | sodium and sugar of milk required is given in the 


(Beaver Dam, Pa.) (1.) sends a copy of the following 
prescription, which, a short time since, was pre- 
sented to him for dispensing : 


4 ounces. 

1 drachm. 
90 grains. 

1 grain. 

4 drachms. 


Elixir of quinia, iron and strychnia.. 
Tincture of colchicum seed......... 
Iodide of potassium....... 
Corrosive sublimate................ 
Water 


Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful three times a day. 

Our correspondendent thinks the mixture is in- 
compatible, as a precipitate is thrown down. He 
wi-hes to know whether he is right or not, and how 
the prescription should be prepared. In answer, we 
reply that our correspondent is right; there is in- 


compatibility. Iodohydrargyrate of potassium, the 


compound formed when corrosive snblimate and | 


iodide of potassium are mixed together, is one of 
the most sensitive reagents known for precipitating 
It is frequently used for that purpose 
in quantitative and qualitative analysis. If the in- 
tention of the prescriber had been to deprive the 
mixture of nearly all traces of quinia, strychnia and 
colchicia, he could scarcely have chosen a better 
agent. Owing to the relatively small proportion of 
corrosive sublimate, there is perhaps too little iodo- 
hydrargyrate formed to instantly precipitate all the 
alkaloids, but there is enough of an excess of iodide 
of potassium left to finish the work within a short 
How the prescription should be prepared is 
Those druggists who think 
a prescription should always be prepared as ordered, 
would probably dispense it with. a label directing 
the bottle to be shaken, but we cannot agree with 
that view of the question, for a precipitate contain- 
ing all the corrusive sublimate, strychnia and 
colchicia, intended for some forty doses, is a dan- 
gerous thing to leave in a mixture, even considering 
that the active principles are, when in that state, 
less potent than when in solution. (2.) A receipt 
of PastE Suor BLAcCKING was published in the last 
August number, page 144. Sulphuric acid is neces- 
sary for making good blacking. but no more should 
be added than is needed to saturate or dissolve the 
earthy constituents of the bone-black. 


all alkaloids. 


time. 
more than we can say. 


J. D. M. (Wakefield, Mass.).—The British Pharm- 
acopeia has the following : 
LINIMENTUM SINAPIS CompPosiItTuM. 
Compound Liniment of Mustard. 


Oil afimustard ses rach sccepe 1 fluid drachm. 
Ethereal extract of mezereon. 40 grains. 
OAmphori nce. casne se seen se E20 ets 

Oanter Cie oo. aes sh samt ae 5 fluid drachms. 
OND 5s. vino fuinke-o Sega wee ce ee 4 ‘* ounces. 


Dissolve the extract of mezereon avd camphor in 
the alcohol, and add the oil of mustard and castor 
oil. 

H. B. (Chicago, fil.).—(1.) Two receipts for 
making Bay Rum were given in THE Drvuaarsrs’ 
CincuLarR of last April, page 74. (2.) We can 
furnish no formula for preparing the neura'gia and 
rheumatism remedy in quesiion. In all probability 
the celebrated surgeon whose name is used, never 
had anything to do with the medicine or its formu- 
la. It isa common and reprehensible practice of 
patent medicine manufacturers to thus apply em- 
inent European names to their own productions 
for the purpose of increasing the sale of their pro- 
prietary articles. 

Maranta (Boonton, N. J.).—When a mixture is 
perfectly clear, there appears to be no reason for 
filtering it. Your other queries are noticed else- 
where under appropriate headings. 


TROUT AND CAYENNE PEPPER.—J. Chaloner 
(St. John, New Brunswick) relates a singular in- 
stance of the diversity of effects of some drugs on 
different animals, Birds, it is known, eat cayenne 
pepper as readily as children do candies, and it ap- 
pears that trout are also proof against the pungency 
of the drug. But tocome back to the fish story, 
our Correspondent says: ‘‘ During the night of 
our great fire, June 20th, about a pint of cayenne 


_ pepper pods were thrown into the fish pond in my 


store. The tank is circular, four feet in diameter, 
and nine inches deep ; the overflow is from the sur- 
face. The water was shut off during the night or 
rather very early in the morning. There are in 
the pond four trout, one about eight inches long 
and the others smaller. The water tasted quite 
hot from the pepper, but the trout seemed unaffec- 
ted by it; a small sturgeon about fifteen inches 
long, that was also in the tank, died a few days 
after, while the trout are here, apparently as well as 


ny td 
ever. e 


C. P. (Schleisingerville, Wis.).—Scheffer’s process 
for preparing SAccHARATED PEPsINE was described 
in the last number of Tue Druaarsrs’ CIRCULAR, 
page 154. The proportion of muriatic acid needed 
for acidulating the water of maceration is not ex- 
actly stated, but one or two per cent. would prob- 


| 


formula. 


W. S. (New York).—HAMBURGH PURGATIVE TEA 
The same name appears to be used for more than 
one preparation. One of them is said not to be 
much diff-rent from the GERMANIA TEA noticed in 
THE Drueeists’ CrrcuLtar of last July, page 
122. 
an advertisement in another which a 
firm claims the exclusive right of using the words 
‘-Hamburgher Tea.” 


column, in 


ELIxm or CHLOROFoRM.—Several correspondents 
have called our attention to the fact that a prepara- 
tion of that name is mentioned in Parrish’s Treatise 
on Pharmacy. Thanking them for their kindness 
in refreshing our memory, we print the formula be- 
low, as it was the subject of an inquiry in the Sep- 
tember number of Tur Druaa@ists’ CrrcuLar. 


ELIxXiR CHLOROFORMI. 
(Dr. Hartshorne’s Chloraform 
12 fluid drachms. 


12 “e 


,wregoric. | 
Chloroform.... nade 
Tincture of opium.... 


Tincture of camphor...... SAN ria xs 
Arom. spirit of ammonia.... 12 ‘* BS 
Oil of cinnamon....... ..... 20 minims. 
Brand yoshi .suchta-ne soon 2 fluid ounces. 


Mix. Dose, half a fiuid drachm or less, in spas- 
mcdic affection of the stomach, cholera, etc. 


B. P. F. (Macon, Ga.).—‘‘ Why is water added 
in making the SouuTion or Nitrare oF Mer- 
cury in the formula of the United States Pharma- 
copeia of 1870? |Answer. The addition of 
water is also recommended by both the British and 
the French Pharmacopeias, probably for the pur- 
pose of preventing too violent a reaction when the 
metal is dissolved in the acid. The authorities 
above cited direct somewhat different proportions 
of water, but the finished preparations, although 
not quite identical, have sensibly the same strength. 
The United States Solution is the weakest of the 
three. ] 


C. G. A. (Providence, R. I.).—A formula for 
DIACHYLON OINTMENT was given in the last July 
number of Tar Drueeists’ CircuLaR, page 121. 


A. T. (Memphis, Tenn.).—Several receipts for 
MARKING Inks arc to be found in the January and 
July numbers of THe Droucaists’ 
this year, pages 25 and 122, 


CIRCULAR, ot 


B.S. G. (Troy, N. ¥.)—(.) A formula for the 
so-called LAFAYETTE MIxTUKE was given in THE 
Drueeists’ CrrcuLar, last February, page 43. (2.) 
GLYCYRRHIZATE OF AMMONIA, Or AMMONIATED 
GLYCYRRHIZIN, is probably the substance meant. 
The process for obtaining it was des:ribed in 
Tue Drueeists’ Crroutar for April, 1877, page 
63, When thus prepared, it is in the shape of scales, 
but it could also be made into sticks, we suppose, 
should this be desired, although it is difficult to say 
what could be the advantage of such a proce- 
dure. 

W. C. J. (Broadaltin, N. Y.).—Srovecuron 
BITTERS. This is one of those household com- 
pounds which nearly every one makes in his own 
way, and even, perhaps, not twice alike. The fol- 
lowing two receipts may be taken as guides : 


i) Dry. orangemeel s.ctes ener ace 12 pounds. 
American: Saffron... 2. ....,.,..<- 1 pound. 
Virginia snakeroot 2 pounds. 
Gentian ....... : igi RY 
Red saunders)... ccscdvses<cnceee 1 pound. 


Diluted alcohol 


20 gallons. 


ATY Ginsen eis. she ve Poe eae eee ee 2 pounds. 
Gentian Rec irke Fc cach doe oe ey se 
Orange peel........: xs pean aie 
Virginia snakeroot............... 8 ounces. 
Cloves a... Mss ot ate pte ane aus “f 
Cudbear te. Renesas Th iar3A zrenss 


Diluted alcohol or whiskey...... 6 gallons. 


The manipulation, which is alike for the two, 
simply consists in macerating the solid ingredients 
with the liquid during ten days, after which the 
liquor is expressed and filtered. It may be well to 
add that many druggists give for Stoughton bitters 
the compound tincture of gentian of the Pharma- 
copeeia, which, although rather more bitter and ex- 
pensive and also different in color, has substantially 
the same virtues as a tonic bitter. 


L. P. (Philadelphia).—Sprorrio Grayiry oF 
Bopres SOLUBLE IN WATER. ‘The rule for calcu- 
lating the specific gravity of these substances is ex- 
plicitly given in Parrishs, fourth edition, 1874, page 
81. As the paragraph referred to is in its proper 
place in the chapter on specific gravity, it is aston- 
ishing that it should have escaped your notice, 
The rule is to multiply the weight of the substance 
by the specific gravity of the liquid chosen, and to 
divide the product by the loss of weight of the sub- 
stance when immersed. The example given is that 
of a lump of alum weighing in the air 10,000 grains, 


ably be suflicient, The quantity of chloride of| and which on being immersed in oil of turpentine, 


But it may not be useless to call attention to | 


| loses 5363 grains. The specific gravity of the oil 


being 0°880, that of alum is found to be 1°64, accord- 
ing to the following proportion : 


5363 : 10,000 O88 : & 


The same rule is applicable to all liquids"used for 
immersing, heavier as well as lighter than water, 
and to water itself, for when that liquid is employed: 
the third term of the proportion becomes 1, and 
the operation thereby becomes simplified into a 
division of the first term by the second, the usual 


| mode of calculating the specific gravity of a sub- 


stance insoluble in water. 


W. J. (Baltimore, Md.).—BoTaNntcaL SPECIMENS 
TOBE IDENTIFIED. Of the two samples forwarded 
only one, that labeled No. 1, is a scolopendrium, and 
no doubt is from Europe. Notwithstanding the 
broken condition of the leaves, it is evidently the 
Scolopendrium oficinarum, Hart's Tongue of The 
Dispensatory, a plant quite common all over Europe, 
but so very rare in this country, that for a long time 
after the days of Pursh, it was supposed he erred in 
saying that he had found it here at all. Later, 
Pursh’s locality was re-discovered, and the plant is 
found sparingly in a few restricted situations in 
Central New York and Canada, but still so very rare 
that the names of the select few who have collected 
it are recorded among the “ botanical saints.” Un- 
der these conditions, the plant could hardly get into 
commerce as American Scolopendrium. The speci- 
men labeled No. 2 is Liatris odoratissima—Deer’s 
Tongue. Again, the sample was so incomplete that 
Botany was in fault, and recourse was had to natural 
tests. As soon as some of the leaves were steeped 
in hot water, an unmistakable odor of coumarine 
was manifest, in which was at once recognized the 
Tonka-beany smell of Deer's Tongue. <A close 
comparison of the leaves with authentic specimens 
of Liatris left no doubt in regard to the identity of 
the so-called Scolopendrium. But how came our 
correspondent to make such a mistake? Easily 
enough—all owing to a pernicious carelessness in 
giving the common names of plants. Liatris odora- 
lissima, not rare in the Southern States, and es- 
pecially abundant in Florida, is known as “ Wild 
Vanilla,’ although very little like vanilla in its 
odor. This is collected in Florida in large quanti- 
ties as an ariicle of commerce, and much is exported 
as well as used at home to flavor the cheapest kinds 
of cigars and smoking tobacco. But besides ‘‘ wild 
vanilla,” this Lia¢ris 1s also known in the localities 
where it grows as ‘‘Hound’s Tongue” (a name be- 
longing to another plant) and **Deer’s Tongue.” 
Our correspondent probably got hold of some of 
this Liatris leaves under the last of these common 
names. Not finding Deer’s Tongue in The Dispensa- 
tory, he very naturally concluded it to be the same 


| thing as ‘ Hart’s Tongue,” the common name of 


Scolopendrium. Knowing that this Deer’s Tongue 
or Hart’s Tongue was a native, and on comparison 
with the proper Hart’s Tongue, finding them not 
much alike, he propounded the conundrum, ‘‘Are 
either or both European or American, and which is 
the better of the two?” To which some might have 
replied: “ Exactly so.” But a proper answer is 
given above. 


A. E. (San Francisco, Cala.).—Thanks for the in- 
formation, but, as you see, you have been forestalled 
by other correspondents whose letters were received 
in time for the September number. 


A. K. (New Albany, Ind.).—Mockr1na Brrp Foon. 
The following is taken from our files : 


Gorn meal')\ix.jeiee. sd etl Bepine. kee 4 ounces. 
Peayméaly ics. Jaatieeub. Ut. Se tee es GH ehh 
Ground maw (poppy) seed..... Zits 


Mix thoroughly, add just enough melted lard so 
that it will not feel too greasy to the touch, and 
sweeten with molasses. Lastly, fry the mixture in 
a pan, stirring constantly, for about half an hour. 
The frying is necessary in order that the food may 
keep well. It should be preserved in a closed 
jar. 

A. H. (Troy, N. ¥.).—(1.) Sutesur is mycompar- 
IBLE With BISMUTH PREPARATIONS. ‘(2.) BoTTLED 
GincER ALE, The receipt given in THe DrRue- 
GisTs’ CrrcuLAR of May, 1877, page 90, will answer 
for bottling as well as dispensing from the counter. 
A bottling machine, such as is used for soda water 
and lemonade, is all that is necessary. (3.) We are 
not acquainted with the composition of the rheu- 
matic plaster in question. 


H. @. (Concord, N. H.).—(1.) A receipt for Mocx- 
ing Birp Foop is given elsewhere in the present 
number, (2.) The following is frequently used : 

Hoor OINTMENT. 
Tallow.... 


--.. 4 pounds, 
4 ounces. 
8 “ 

Melt the tallow and beeswax together ; withdraw 
from the fire, and when the mixture begins to 
thicken, add the tar. The formulas here recom- 
mended are probably as good as the average in use, 


but we cannot undertake to help you in imitating 
the productions of this or that particular manufac. | 
turer. The names which you mention are unknown _ 
to us and, likely, to most people out of their imme- | 
diate neighborhood. 


| 
PracticaL Irems.—Proprietor communicates | 
the following for the benefit of his brother drug- 
gists. TO MAKE SUPPOSITORIES IN HOT WEATHER, | 
Procure a glass suppository syringe holding about | 
three drachms. Lay the pill tile in the refrigerator | 
to cool. Melt the cacao butter and white waxing | 
mortar over the gas, and stir in the medicament to ] 
be added. Then, cork one end of the syringe, and 
pour into it the contents of the mortar. Place the | 
syringe upright in the refrigerator; as soon as the 
mass has solidified, warm the outside of the syringe 
with the palm of the hand, put in the piston rod, _ 
and push out the contents on the cold pill tile, 
Divide the mass, and dust it with lycopodium, | 
The suppositories are to be applied witha syringe | 
of a size similar to the one used as a mold. 

SopA WATER TRiFLES. Yo coat a part not exposed 
to friction, and whic! has been denuded of tin, or to 
line a lead box, etc., the mixture of wax and black 
pitch, such as is used to fasten glass labels on bot- 
iles, does the work effectually. Zo stop a small | 
leak in a pipe, on “hot Sundays” lay a piece of 
india rubber washer on the part, and bind sechiney 
with several layers of twine. _ 


A CHEAP AND DURABLE MuciLace.—Maz Vilter 
(New Orleans, La.) recommends the following gs | 


being quite satisfactory. , | 
Dextrineyss 5. odes odef 8 ap ae +.... 8 Ounces, 
Waters. ciiize 0% poe cie bales eee aes 12°. 


Alcohol.... 
Acetic acid 


a“ 


<e* 


A. S. (Chicago, Ill.).—‘‘ Does Eucatyrtus @Qto- 
BULUS possess toxic properties? If so, what are | 
these properties ?” Nothing has been observed, g0 | 
for, that would indicate Eucalyptus Globulus to be 
poisonous, in the usual meaning of the word, and 
there 18 no reason for supposing that it possesses 
such property. t 


eras te } 

ScHarnirt’s TAPE-worm RemEDy.—The formu- 
la was originally published in THz Drueersts’ | 
CrrcuLaR more than three yearsago. At the request | 
of several correspondents whose subscriptions only | 
began siuce that time, we reprint it below. i 


Pomegranate root bark............. 4 drachms 
Pompkin seed... 2 jnc2s0se Seen eee -- 1 ounce. 
Ethereal extract of male fern...... 1drachm | 
Powdered ergot... 200. 0+. ...-. 30 grains, t 
Powdered gum arabic,......... -+» 2 drachmg, 
Croton oil... 2drops, — 


The pomegranate root bark and pumpkin seed are 
thoroughly bruised, and, wich the ergot, boiled in 
eight ouaces of water for fifteen minutes, then 
strained through a coarse cloth. The croton oil is, 
first, weil rubbed up with the acacia and extract of 
male fer, and, then, made into an emulsion with 
the decoction. 

The treatment is very simple. The patient is to 
abstain from breakfast the day on which itis in- 
tended to remove the worm, a large dose of Ro- 
chelle sait being administered the preceding night. 
Then, at ten o’clock in the morning, the whole 
mixture above-described is given at one dose. The 
worm is soon expelled, generally with its head 
firmly fastened to its side, and its body twisted and 
doubled up into various knots. 


AN INvEsTIGATOR PERPLEXED.—/. 2. (Balti 
more, Md.) writes that a few days ago he made the 
following original experiment: He took half an 
ouvee of guarana and four ounces of chemically 
pure nitric acid, boiled them together for twenty 
minutes, filtered the solution, and evaporated it 
down to about half an ounce. To this, he added 
four ounces of water, evaporated the mixture to 
three fluid diachms, and set it in a cool place. 
After twenty-four hours he obtained crystals simi 
lar to nitrate of ammonia. They are soluble in 
water, and completely volatilized by heat. So far 
so good, but vow he would like Tue Druaaists’ 
CrrcuLar to tell him what those crystals are. We 
congratulate our correspondent for haying escaped 
the fate of many experimenting with nitric acid, 
that is, an explosion with general destruction of 
neighboriig things. He has, on the contrary, OD- | 
tained the desideratum of all beginners, ** some 
thing that crystullizes.’’ In regard to the nature of 
the crystals, it would seem that our correspondent, | 
who has them at his disposal, ought to be better | 
able to identify them than we who have not seqn 
them, and havyeno desire to repeat his experiment. 
Yet, considering their origin, their volatility and 
general repo:ted appearance, we suppose they may 
be nitrate of caffeia, or, perhaps, denetiyl-pardba- 
nic acid (nitrothein), C,; H, Ny, Os, floating ina | 


mother-liquor containing a salt of methylamine 
and possibly other compounds. The first salt, ni- 


trate of caffeia,is formed by the simple combina- 
tion of the acid with the alkaloid. The second is 


a substition nitro-compound produced by the pro- 
longed action of an excess of strong boiling nitric 


October, 1877. | 


acid on caffeia. Nitrous fumes are given off, and a 
yellow liquid is first formed, which assumes the 
purple color of murexid on adding a drop of am- 
monia. If the ebullition be continued, the liquid 


color with ammonia, and yields by evaporation the 
substance noticed above. Nitrothein, also called 


in iridescent scales which eublime at 212° PF, 
Boiled with potassa, it yields carbonate and oxalate 
of potassa, and gives off ammonia, according to 
some, and methylamine according to others. The 
chemical properties of caffeia are described in The 
| Pispensatory, and are characteristic enough to dis- 
tinguish it from nitrothein; but owing to the com- 
plex characier of guarana, the ordinary reactions 
may possibly be somewhat interfered with 
other nitro-compounds formed at the same oper- 


ation. 


' Opsscurne Terms ExXPpLAINneD.—Anglican (Du- 
} vand, Wis.) thus interprets the doubtful expres- 
gions used in the receipt for a condition powder dis- 
cussed in the last number of THe Drugaists’ Crr- 
euLar: ‘ Turmanic,” he says, stands for Z'wrneric 
and “ Omelick”’ for Bole armenia or Bole armenic, 
ag English customers used to call it, forty-five years 
/ ago, when he wasa boy. Our correspondent’s in- 
| terpretation is quite different from ours, and we 
' must confess, apparently more satisfactory. Our 

querist from Obilene, Kansas, may now take his 
| choice between the two explanations. 


' J. B. (Collinsville, Til.).—It is impossible for us 
to undertake the translation of English penny- 
worths of various medicines into the correspending 
apothecaries’ weights and measures. The price of 
medicines in England is different from that which 
is current here, and as it varies, besides, according 
to times and localities, there is no fixed data on 
which to base calculations. 

C. (Faribault, Minn.).—(1) The article in ques- 
tion is only a variety of the aromatic cachous, for- 
} mule for which are to be found in the back num- 
bers of Tue DruGeists’ CrrcuLAR. (2.) ARTIFIC- 
IAL Syrup oF STRAWBERRY may be made like the 
artificial syrup of ra:pberry, noticed in the last 
May number, page 81, only substituting flavoring 
extract of strawberry for orris root. The product, 
however, is quite inferior to the syrup made from 
| the berries according to the directions given in the 

same column. A formala for makivg the artificial 
. extract of strawberry can be found in the last June 

number, page 105, 
| W. #. (Rochester, N. Y¥.).—(1.) Vartorrne. We 
| know of no body of that name. There 1s variolar- 
iné, a crystalline substance found in varions lichens 
of the genus yariolaria, but as you give no particu- 
lars, it is difficult to say what varioline may be. 
; Perhaps itis simply a trade name invented to de- 
signate some very ordinary product, according to the 
actual fashion of calling shoe-blacking bootine, a 
cough mixture coldine, etc. (2.) TERRA ALBA is a 
| natural aluminous earth chiefly used for adultera- 
ting other substances. As it is colorless, heavy, 
harmless and inexpensive, it is admirably adapted 
to this purpose. 


ANSWER TO A PREVIOUS QuERY.—C. A. B. (St. 
Louis, Mo.) writes that the prescription containing 
, bismuth and muriatic acid, noticed in the Septem- 
‘ ber number, page 155, can be prepared by first tri- 
turating the bismuth with the acid, which nearly 
| dissolves it. Then the wine is added; this has the 
effect of re-precipitating the bismuth, but the 
} manipulation has the advantage of avoiding the 
| formation of a hard precipitate difficult to suspend 
| by agitation. 


| 

7 

| THompson’s SOLUTION oF PuHosPHORUS.—Two 

| different formule have been sent; one by Philadel- 

» phia Graduate (New York), and the other by @. A. 

B. (St. Louis, Mo.). The first contains one grain of 

, Phosphorus in about twenty fluid drachms of men- 

i struum, and the second the same quantity of active 

| principle for about fourteen fluid drachms of vehicle. 

| Under these circumstances we are compelled to de- 
cine publishing either formula unless it be sup- 

, ported by suflicient authority. 

} 


A. N. (San Antonio, Texus).—Your formula for 
| making the Syrup oF PHosPHaTE oF Iron, QuINIA 
, AND StrycunrA has been received. It is a very 
; good one, but it differs so little either in the 
_ manipulation or the ingredients from the receipt 
| which has been usually recommended by THE 
I Siaeiaczers' CrrcuuaRr, that we hardly think it ad- 
visable to publish it. The formula referred to was 

given (last time) in December, 1875, page 20%. 


AnoTHerR SoLuTiIoN oF THE Morpnia DirFti- 
| CULTY.—A. J. G. (Grand Rapids, O.) writes that 
some time ago he found in the small morphia bot- 
tles the same shortage complained of by other cor- 
respondents. Now he buys ounce bottles, and gets 
fall weight. He is of the opinion that those who 
fill the little vials at the laboratory simply guess at 
the weight as quicker than using scales. But he 


becomes colorless, no longer exhibits the purple | 


cholestrophane, is soluble in alcohol, and crystallizes | 


by 


THE DRUGGISTS’ CI 


| more receipt to choose from. 


agrees with other druggists in saying that ounce bot- | pleasant, Both the crude and the rectified oil are 
| ofticinal in the United States Pharmacopemia. he | 


tles contain the full weight of the chemical. 

G. A. M. (Great Barrington, Mass.).—(1.) Prruim 
PuospHorit MotiEs. Not knowing their composi- 
tion, we cannot tell you whether they are made of 
red phosphorus or not, but their name certainly 
indicates nothing of the kind 2.) Your query was 
answered last month. See Tar Druaaists’ Cricu- 
LAR for January, February and March of this year, 
pages x5, 42 and 58, 


T. (Buckhannon, W. Va.).—Fuavorine ‘ToorH 
PowpeEr. <As flavorings in the shape of powders, 


orris root, gum my:rh, Tonka bean and vanilla are 
frequent additions, according to taste. As to essen- 
tial oils, rose, clove and cinnamon are usually pre- 
ferred. If you find the taste of camphor unpleasant, 
you may as well leave it out altogether, for it is not 
indispensable in a tooth powder. 


X, (Mobile, Ala.).—The French Codex has the fol- 
lowing: 
THApPSIA REVULSIVE PLASTER. 
Ly ri . 
Sparadrap cum vresina Thapsie. 


OMOW Wakes ete ttyl tee ae 21. ounces. 
DUCTS Cyaan RS ead et IE A tee My 

VW ILS Ditch seman taste aes tg vii hb 
Boiled turpentine... ... ........ Ya 
Venice turpentine........... . 20 drachms, 
GUY COELNG scence tage aeciins Sosene 20 Le 

LEW TCA ck mense cee Litt ek eee 20 aS 
IGRIBUOT THADBIA Se 40> isi cscs . 80 bs 


Melt together the five first substances, and strain 
them through a cloth. Keep them liquified on a 
very gentle fire, and add the glycerine, the honey, 
and the resin of thapsia reduced to the consistence 
of honey. When the mixture is perfectly homo- 
geneous, spread it on jinen cloth in the same man- 
ner as ordinary adhesive plaster. 


BoitED TURPENTINE is made by boiling Venice 
turpentine in about twenty times its weight of water 
until a portion of the turpentine, on being thrown 
into cold water, acquires the pilulary consistence. 


Resin or THAPsta is prepared from the bark of 
the root of the Thapsia Garganica. The bark is 
first cut and washed with warm water. When dry, 
it is exhausted with boiling alcohol of 90 degrees. 
The alcoholic liquors are placed in a still, and the 
alcohol is recovered by distillation, the residue 
being the impure resin of thapsia. To purify it, it 
is treated with cold alcohol, which dissolves the 
resin and separates the impurities. The solution is 
then filtered and finally evaporated again in a still 
provided with a water bath, till it acquires the con- 
sistence of honey, in which state it is preserved for 
use. 


J. C., M.D. (Pittsburgh, Pa.).—Therapeutical uses 
of Prcrorox1n. It is not administered internally. 
It is used externally in the form of an ointment, ten 
grains to an ounce of lard, for the treatment of 
tinea capitis and the destruction of vermin in the 
hair. Its toxic effects and properties, etc., are de- 
scribed in Wood and Bache. 


S. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—A formula for E1xir or 
GUARANA was published in THE Druaaists’ Cir- 
CULAR, February, 1876, page 45. 


O. H. C. (Quincy, Iil.).—MorDANTS FOR ANILINE 
Dyzs. It is in the nature of mordants thit they 
must not be mixed with the dye, but applied pre- 
viously and separately to the fabric, so as ‘‘to fix” 
the coloring principle. Aniline dyes, when used for 
woollens, silks and other tissues of animal origin, 
require no mordant. For cottons, linens and other 
fabrics of vegetable production, tannin or albumen 
are the mordants most generally preferred. As 
manufacturers now offer for sale almost all the 
shades of aniline colors soluble in either water or 
alcohol, there is no difficulty in making concen- 
trated solutions of them; buc your idea of having 
the mordant in the same liquid appears to us im- 
practicable. 


TootHacHe Drops.—We have, not long since, 
published a few receipts for the above semi- 
domestic preparations. A correspondent, J, S. 
(Deafield, Wis.), favors us with still another for- 
mula, which he recommends as a good one; our 
readers, we presume, will not object to having one 
It is as follows: 


Carbolic acid (Solution No. 1).. 3% drachms. 


OBIOROIOR a.) chon exgisec cps ts 3g a 
OSL GE GIOVE s vaginas. eis cca'0 » 30 minims. 
Oil of peppermint.......... . 80 he 


H. C. (Bucyrus, O.).—(Q.) AMBER and AMBERGRIS 
are two very different substances, notwithstanding 
the similarity of their names. The second arti- 
cle alone is used in perfumery, and can in no 
manner be replaced by the other for that purpose. 
Amber, according to Berzelius, contains a small 


| quantity of volatile oil of an agreeable odor. The 


oul of amber of commerce is, however, a different 


preparation; it is obtained by the destructive distil- ; 


lation of amber and possesses an odor far from 


| origin and properties of amber and ambergris are 


| fully deseribed in Wood and Bache and most 
| treatises on pharmacy. (2.). The following is 


recommended for indoors performances. 


Rep Fire. 
| Nitrate of strontia 
Chiorate of potassa.... 
Shellac 


. 30 ounces. 
12 
6 “ 


Powder each ingredient by itself; sift each sepa- 
| rately; mix well with the hands, and pass the 
mixture three times through the sieve. Keep the 
powder in tin boxes, well soldered. 


THe PASTE QUESTION. 
To the Druggists’ Circular; 


In the July number of Tue Drucersts’ Crr- 
of knowledge of a Paste, that will be cheap, and 
not ferment or spoil, and free from poison. 

At the same time you suggest that good paste for- 
muias have been given previously in your monthly— 
one containing tragacanth and acacia, etc., the other 
a flour paste, with other additions, but neither reci- 
pe, you say, complies with all the conditions of 
your querist. 

Now I think you err in some of your remarks ou 
this subject. First, I very much doubt, with the 
experience I have had, that a good paste can be 
made with tragacanth and acacia. While the one 
readily dissolves in water, the other is en.irely 
insoluble, and they. will not anite to form a homo- 
geneous compound. 

In the second place, you object to tragacanth as a 
paste, on account of its cost. In the September 
number of THE Druaeists’ CrrouLAR, this objec- 
tion is repeated, in noticing a formula for a traga- 
canth paste, suggested by a correspondent at Jas- 
per, IN. Xe 

I propose giving you a formula for a Tragacanth 
Paste, which I have used for a score of years, and 
which has never failed to stand all conditions of the 
weathtr—never sours, nor molds nor spoils, and cer- 
tainly will never poison any one, and is a good 
paste for a druggist, as a general rule. 


Guy! tragacanthin sy ci) = 55 seeass 1 ounce. 
Solution of alum ............. .. 6 fluid ounces. 
Water, enough to complete..... .. 2 pints. 


I place these articles in a common bottle with a 
wide mouth, holding, if possible, more than a quart, 
and standing it in a convenient place, shake it well 
three or four times daily for reveral days. In win- 
ter, I hasten the completion of the paste by the use 
of a moderate heat. Towards the close of the pro- 
cess, [remove the cork from the bottle and stir the 
paste until of a uniform consistence. The solution 
of alum employed is of the strength of thirty grains 
to the fluid ounce. The cost of this paste, with the 
quantities above given, apart from the labor, will 
not reach ten cents. Need any one object to the 
price ? 

One other remark: This paste is not adapted to 
every, indeed not to many purposes. To paste a 


is better. It is also a nice, clean paste for newspa- 
per cuttings to be placed in scrap books. But it is 
not suitable to unite two absorbing surfaces, nor 
where a paste with a strong body is required. 

Philadelphia, September, 1877. 

Ay, Rade 

(Remarks. Nearly every druggists, we believe, 
will support us in our assertion that tragacanth and 
acacia make avery good paste, the only fault of 
which isits expensiveness. When the two gums 
are soaked together in water, it 1s very difficult, as 
our correspondent observes, to dissolve the traga- 
canth. But if the tragacanth is first macerated 
alone in the water until it has swollen into a smooth 
jelly, and the acacia is then added, no difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining a very good homogeneous 
preparation, } 


Discussion oF VARIOUS NOTES AND QUERIES. 
To The Druggists’ Circular: 
Aromatic SuLtpHuriIc Acip.—I have used for a 


;} number of years a formula for this acid, based on 


the principles mentioned in the communication of 
J.T. T. (Missouri). I had two reasons for changing 
the formula—one, the precipitate usually found in 
the preparation; the other, the saving of time. 
Your only objection, which you call a serious one, 
is that itis a departure from the old formula laid 
down in the U. 8. Pharmacopeia. I think that if 
we obtain the same resuJt as the strict followers of 
the Pharmacopeeia, and at the same time effect an 
improvement, no matter how slight, we ought to do 
so. Asto your suggestion to submit all improve- 
ments to the Pharmacopeia Committee, it is in evi- 
dence that, in former years, they avoided making 
improvements unless emanating from themselves. 
It is possible that there has been a change for the 
better in that body. Iam not in favor of wholesale 
modifications, but in a case like this we ought to 
improve if possible. In regard to the precipitate in 
the officinal preparation, it is more than likely due 


to the action of sulphuric acid in excess (see Acidum 
Tannicum, U. 8, Dispensatory) on the tannic acid of 


CULAR, you give a negative answer to the question | 


label on a hard, non-absorbing substance, nothing j 
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the cinnamon bark; and if this be so, then the 
preparation is weakeved ‘according to the authority 
cited) by the precipitate. By mixing the acid with 
alcohol, allowing the mixture to cool, and adding 
oil of cinnamon and tincture of ginger. of each 


| . i, 
| enough, we obtain a brandy-colored mixture pos- 


sessing all the aroma of the officinal article. 

A PREOIPITATING MixTURE (page 154).—The dis- 
puted prescription, containing pyrophosphate of 
iron, Ihave frequently prepared, and on one occa- 
sion compounded it to satisfy a physician, who be- 
lieved it possible to obtain it without a precipitate, 
as seen in a bottle of mixture elsewhere. The mix- 
ture stood on my counter for several weeks, and 
showed no sign of precipitating. 


OXIDE OF ZINC OrnTMENT.—I have used the 
formula of C. K. (New York) for several years, and 
the only fault I have ever found with it is that the 
oxide of zinc is not finely powdered by this method, 
or any other method I have ever heard of, ex ept 
the paint-mill method. If there was a finely pow- 
dered oxide of zinc introduced in the market the 
asses’ bridge would have been crossed. 

J. P. Prquert. 

Baltimore, Md. 


To the Druggists’ Circular : 
If any of yourreaders wish to procure the Qu1N- 
INE FLower, Iam now prepared to furnish them. 
SamMuUEL MARTIN. 
Monticello, Fla. 


CARMINES FOR STAINING Microscopic SPEC:MENS. 
To The Druggists’ Cireulur : 

In reply to the query of one of your correspond- 
ents, I would say that Dr. Geo. D. Beatty. in The 
Americun Journal of Microscopy, 1., 19, gives the 
following formula for 


Dr. Woopwanrn’s BorAX CARMINE DYE: 


Ug grains. 


Yo fluidrachms. 


y 


Saturated aqueous sol. of borax.. 7 
Mix, and add— 


Absolute alcohol.. ....-. 15 fluidrachms. 


Filter, and collect the crystals when dry. Dis- 
solve nine grains of crystals in one ounce of distilled 
water. 

This does not exactly correspond with your in- 
quirer’s description, being insoluble in alcohol, but 
is probably what is meant. 

Another carmine preparation for staining micro- 
ocopic work is mentioned in the same connection, 
the formula being as follows: 


AMMONIA CARMINE. 


Powdered carmine.. . 1% grains. 


Water of ammonia....... 20 drops. 
Absolute*alcohol i. o 7 ta.. cs cthecces J¢ ounce. 
Glycerine Res P56 «ea. Shae Tg SS 
Distilled) waterscci¥ue~ glee «ei aoe 1 


Put the carmine in a test tube, and add the am- 
monia. Boil slowly for a few seconds, and set aside, 
uncorked, for a day, to get rid of excess of ammo- 
nia. Add the mixed water and glycerine, and heat 
the alcohol; then filter. 

JOHN H. SNIVELY. 

Nashville, Tenn., September 8th, 1877. 


Another correspondent sends the following, which 
somewhat differs from the preceding receipts: 

There are many formule for borax carmine, but 
Ihave time to send you the last oply, but which, in 
my opinion, is by far the best; at least, in my hands, 
it has proved highly successful. It is a method 
giving always doudle staining. 

Two fluids are required, namely: 


.... 30 grains. 
2 drachms. 
4 fluid ounces. 


(a) Carmine, best. 


..... 30 grains. 
2 drachms. 
4 fluid ounces, 


Keep in separate bottles, labeled (a) red and () 
blue. 

Manner of Using.—Thin sections (having been 
cut and well washed in distilled water) are laid in 
alcohol five to eight minutes. While waiting, pre- 
pare ina watch glass a mixture of equal parts of 
(a) and (0), say 20 drops of each, more or less, as 
the number and size of the thin sections vary. 

The cuts are placed in the staining fluid and re- 
main fifteen to twenty minutes, then are quickly 
transferred to a saturated solution of oxalic acid in 
water for twelve to fitteen minutes. When they are 
sufficiently bleached (say five to eight minutes) 
transfer to, and well wash in, a glass of water, re- 
newed several times to get allthe acid out. They 
can then be transferred (by means of alcohol, abso- 
lute alcohol and oil of cloves) to the slide and 
mounted by any method in damar or balsam. 

This seems complicated, but is practically very 
simple and rapid, and the results are very beautiful. 
Any further details will be furnished with pleasure. 

N. B. Sizer, M. D, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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To DroporizE IopoForM. 
To The Druggists’ Circular : 

Having accidentally discovered that Tannin, when 
thoroughly triturated with Jodoform, will deodorize 
it. I take™pleasure in submitting the fact to you. 
It has acted very successfully with me in chancroids 
and old ulcers. If any chemical reaction takes 
place, its utility as a new compound is, if anything, 
enhanced. 

J. R. Coury, A. M., M. D., 
Resident Physician. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

C. D. L. (Washington, D. C.).—CALcINED MaG- 
NESIA IN WATERY MtxTuRgs is very apt to form a 
thick jelly in the manner which you have obseryed. 
The result is a hydrate of magnesia. Of course the 
addition of acetic acid dissolves the base, forming 
acetate of magnesia, which is again precipitated by 
ammonia. The carbonic acid noticed was probably 
present in either the calcined magnesia or the am- 
monia, a not unusual occurrence. 


J. W. J. (New York).—SEpativE WatTER. The 
formula was published in Tae Drueatists’ Crrcu- 
LAR of March, 1876, page 62. 


Secret Formutm.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents relate to proprietary 
medicines or preparations, for which it is apparently 
useless to try to obtain a reliable formula. Maranta 
(Boonton, N. J.), J. S. P. (Syracuse, N. Y.), M. B. (St. 
Joseph, Mo.) and J. B. (Chicago, Ill.). 

Gray Head (Americus, Ga.).-Your specimen of 
CALIFORNIA FERMENT or VINEGAR PLANT has just 
reached us. It came too late for us to do, this 
month, more than acknowledge its receipt. 
some future time we expect to be able to give a his- 
tory of the substance. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

G. S. (Boonton, N. J.).—‘‘Is there such a plant as 
Fetus or FrrERY FLOWER ?” 

J. M.S. Pa.) desires to know how to 
melt INDIA RuBBER so that it may be moulded into 
STAMPS, etc. 

M.S. (Baltimore, Ma.) wishes to have a formula 
for making CHocoLATE PLASTER. This, we suspect, 
must be a local name popularly applied to some 
plaster on account of its color. 

S. H,. (Philadelphia, Pa.) asks for a good receipt 
for CoaTING RoAsTrED Correr. He has been using 
starch and gum arabic, but he finds the coffee be- 
comes tough. The idea is to obtain something to 
preserve the strength of the coffee and keep it from 
losing in weight. 


(Catawissa, 


Go South. 

THE next meeting of the A. P. A. is to 
be held in Atlanta, Ga., Tuesday, Sept. 3, 
1878, at3 p.m. No place in the South is 
more delightfully situated for convenience 
or comfort than this, being readily access- 
ible by water via New York, Charleston, 
or Savannah, and by several different lines 
of railroad. The city lies on very high 
ground, and is not only one of the coolest, 
but also the most salubrious location in 
the South. It may seem early to go South, 
but many say that it is not as uncomfort- 
able there in September as in many cities 
in the Middle States. 

It is to be hoped that all who can possi- 
bly do so will endeavor to ‘‘ go South ” at 
the next meeting, and also that the South- 
ern pharmaceutists willmake it a point to 
be there. 


2>?¢ 
The Toronto Pharmaceutical Exhibition. 


We have an account, in manuscript, of 
the Pharmaceutical Exhibition at the To- 
ronto meeting, but, on reflection, we have 
thought it best to withhold it trom pub- 
lication. The reasons for doing so are that 
our space is already fully occupied with the 
general report of the proceedings of the 
Convention, and that our experience in 
former years in regard to such notices has 
been anything but agreeable. While there 
was only the desire to be just towards all 
the exhibitors, we have had the vexation 
of finding that some parties felt aggrieved 
by what seemed to them to be less com- 
mendation than they had a fair right to 
expect, while others, they thought, received 
more than really was deserved. 


‘“Yus, Ike,” said Mrs. Partington, re- 
flectively, as her son was reading aloud the 
weekly list of deaths, ‘“‘I have knowed a 
good many folks to die of suggestion of 
the brain; but it ain’t so common as it 
used to be.” 


oe 


+>? 


Hancock, Me., factories pay $5 a ton for 
sweet fern, to make tannin of, 


At | 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association at Toronto, September 4, 5, 
6, 7, was a marked success in many re- 
spects. The attendance was large, the 
business transacted important and of valu- 
able character, and nothing of any kind 
occurred to mar the pleasure or profit of 
the occasion. The opening address of the 
President, Charles Bullock, was a masterly 
piece of scholarship and a useful contribu- 
tion to the history of pharmacy in a direc 
tion heretofore but little explored, while 
his sensible business advice was apparent 
in the recommendations relative to the 
Association. 

His successor in office, Mr. William Saun- 
ders, of London, Ontario, is known to the 
members of the A. P. A. as one of the 
most agreeable men in that organization, 
as one of eminent ability not only in his 
own vocation, but also in many branches 
of science. An Englishman by birth, a 
Canadian by adoption, a pharmaceutist by 
choice, a successful scientist as well as 
business man, he was preéminently the 
man to fill the place of President on this 
occasion. He has been a member of the 
Association for the past seventeen years, 
dnring which time he has contributed 
many valuable papers, and has held nu- 
merous responsible offices. Genial in 
presence and speech, affable to all, of ex- 
cellent information and sound judgment, 
he is one who retains the kindest regards 
of all who know him. 

The business of the Association was con- 
ducted ably, harmoniously, with prompt- 
ness and celerity; the reading of papers fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession; and 
when debate or remarks followed, they 
were usually to the point and of profit. 

The subject of the U. 8. Pharmacopeia, 
it was feared, might provoke prolonged 
discussion, but the question has been very 
satisfactorily settled. The project devised 
by Dr. E. R. Squibb was treated by the 
American Medical Association with unde- 
served harshness, both towards the project 
and its projector, in fact in a manner that 
was but little short of contemptible. The 
action of last year in the American Pharm. 
aceutical Association was such that the 
resolutions offered looking to co-operation 
with the American Medical Association 
were laid over until this meeting. As the 
American Medical Association has neglect- 
ed to act upon the plan, it necessarily fol- 
lowed that this Association could not co- 
operate with them. 

The Permanent Committee on the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia, appointed by this Associa- 
tion some three years ago, were so con- 
stituted that it was impossible to get the 
committee together either for consultation 
or co-operation; and the chairman, after 
consulting with his colleagues present, 
thought it better to have a reorganization 
on a different basis. In the meanwhile 
another plan was organized for obtaining 
better results, and by referring to the reso- 
lution of F. Hoffman and those of the 
committee appointed to consider it,our read- 
ers will see that the new committee now ap- 
pointed has a more definite work before it. 
They are to prepare the text of a complete 
pharmacopeia, submit this to the criticism 
of leading members, both of the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions, present the re- 
vised copy in full at the meeting in 1879, 
and this to go before the National Pharm 
copeeial Convention in 1880, as the contri- 
bution of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. It would seem, therefore, as 
if the proper steps were initiated to secure 
a national standard which should be an im- 
provement on the past. The committee 
was named by the President, and comprises 
three in New York, three in Philadelphia, 
two in Boston, one each in Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Louisville, Cincinnati, St Louis, Mo 
bile and San Francisco, and, by request of 
the Association, one from the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Our space forbids further allusion to the 
work of the meeting, and we call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the very full report of 
its proceedings elsewhere in our pages. 


The hospitalities of the Canadian pharm- 
aceutists and their friends were exceed- 
ingly liberal. By their kind forethought, 
the use of the City Council Chamber was 
procured for the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and the accommodations were well 
adapted to the purpose. No less thought- 
ful were they for the pleasure of their vis- 
itors, for, by permission of the Department 
of Education, the Normal School Buildings 
the finest of the kind in the Dominion of 
Canada, were thrown open on Wednesday, 


Sept. 5th, and that evening, the visiting 
members, the resident members, and friends 
to the number of at least 400 were plea- 
santly entertained at a reception, which in- 
cluded an excellent vocal and instrumental 
concert, promenade through the museum 
and art galleries of the vast institution, and 
were also refreshed “‘ with goodies and sub- 
stantials,” in order that they might not be 
fatigued with so many excellent attractions 
at one time. The entertainment was a 
great success. The ladies of the party, and 


they were not a few, were carefully looked | 


after by the Canadian ladies and enjoyed 
some charming drives around the beautiful 
city of Toronto. No member of the Asso- 
ciation, especially those members who 
thoughtfully took their wives with them, 
will ever regret ‘‘ the invasion of Canada” 
in 1877. 


One thing which contributed probably 
to the quite full attendance of the Toronto 
meeting was the many pleasant places of 
interest in the way to and fro. Business is 
the first object but it detracts none from 
it, if pleasure be judiciously intermingled. 
So thought some of the members who de- 
vised pleasure, while not forgetting busi- 
ness. 

Prof. Maisch, in advising members of 
the meeting, noted that Watkins Glen and 
Niagara Falls were on the way to Toronto, 
and other equally interesting places were 
on the way home. 

Mr, P. W. Bedford noticed in Druearsts’ 
CrrcuLaR of August that he would organ- 
ize an excursion party for Toronto via 
Erie Railway, Watkins Glen. Niagara, To- 
ronto, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Lake Champlain, Lake George and 
Saratoga to New York. Nearly sixty 
availed themselves of the opportunity, in- 
cluding members from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

The excursion party was a complete suc- 
cess in every respect, and ail returned de- 
lighted with the trip. About seventy-five 
stopped at Watkins Glen, over one hundred 
and twenty stopped at the Cataract House, 
Niagara Falls, nearly one hundred went 
down the St. Lawrence, over fifty visited 
Quebec, while many stopped at Foquet’s 
Hotel at Plattsburg, others at Fort Will- 


| iam Henry Hotel on Lake George and at 


Saratoga. 

The party that visited Quebec desire es- 
pecially to return thanks to their pharma- 
ceutical brethren who so agreeably and un- 
expectedly entertained them during their 
stay in that city. 

The party will not forget the pleasing 
episode in the cars near Rochester, when 
they were visited by a ‘ stranger,” who 
was ‘‘ taken in,” and who so generously 
and charmingly distributed the handsome 
variety of flowers at her disposal. 

Another delightful excursion was ar- 
ranged by the Canadian friends, and some 
twenty-six enjoyed a trip up the lakes of 
Muskoka, Joseph, Rosseau, and others, 
spending two days in this wild and pictur- 
esque region. 

Enough has been said to assure our 
readers that pharmaceutists can enjoy 
pleasure as well us discuss the pharma- 
copeia question, and we advise more of 
the members of the A. P. A. to take an an- 
nual vacation which combines so much 
pleasure with so much profitable instruc- 
tion. 


ooo 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

Tue regular monthly meeting of the As- 
sociation was held September 18th, 1877, 
at the usual place in Brooklyn. President 
G. C. Close was in the chair, Secretary 
Louis Nicot recording the proceedings. 
The following persons were proposed for 
membership, and unanimously elected: 
E. R. Squibb, J. L. A. Creuse, J. M. La 
Barte, George L. Peck and George H. 

Graves, 

The proposed ‘amendment to the By-laws 
being taken up, it was decided that here- 
after all applications for membership should 
be referred to a committee of three, other 
than those vouching for the candidate, said 
committee to report at the following meet- 
ing on the qualifications of the proposed 
member. If the report is favorable, the 
applicant may be elected, provided that 
less than five members vote against him. 

Dr. Meninger gave notice of his inten- 
tion to propose at the next meeting an 
amendment to change the name of the As- 
sociation to that of ‘‘ Long Island Pharma- 
ceutical Association,” as at the iast meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion, when the delegates of the Kin 
County Society presented their credentials, 
nobody there seemed to know where Kin 
County was. Louis Nicot proposed 
‘Brooklyn ” instead of Long Island 

The draft of the new drug law to be 
presented for the action of the Levislature 
was then taken into consideration, and dis- 
cussed section by section. A few changes 
were made to the text previously adopted, 
Some points elicited considerable discus- 
sion, showing that the members had taken 
the subject to heart, and meant to have as 
good and equitable a pharmacy law ag 
could be obtained. 

Until the proposed regulations have be- 
come law, it is unnecessary to say more 
than we already have; besides, it is fre- 
quently the case that Legislatures so amend 
proposed laws as to render them altogether 
unrecognizable to their own fathers. 

A report presented by the delegates sent 
to the Toronto meeting was then read, and 
attentively listened to. It had the merit of 
being short and of relating all that could 
be of interest to Brooklyn druggists. The 
report, being accepted with thanks and or- 
dered on file, was supplemented by the 
personal experience of other members who 
had attended the meeting without being 
delegates. All agreed to praise the kind- 
ness and consideration shown them by 


their Canadian neighbors, but some amus- - 


ing incidents were related of an unsuccess- 
ful hunt for quinine cvated pills and black 
liquorice among Toronto drug stores. All 
was said without malice, however, and 
more with the intention of showing how 
pharmaceutical customs differin different 


countries. 
——_—__0+e—____ 


Colleges of Pharmacy. 


By the time this reaches our readers the 


lecture season in the various Colleges of 
Pharmacy will have begun. 

From such information as has reached 
us, the indications are that the classes will 
be as full as usual, or even better attended 
than heretofore. The tendency of the 
times in this respect is for more thorough 
training, and the laws of many of the States 
now require more of the pharmaceutist 
than in former times. Our young readers 
will never have cause to regret either the 
time or money expended for this purpose, 
and our advice is, do not neglect the op- 
portunity offered now to improve your 
education in pharmacy. The better the 
education now, the more likely the success 
in the future. 


eee - 
New York College cf Pharmacy. 


Tue New York College of Pharmacy 
began its forty-eighth session on Monday, 
Sept. 24th, with every prospect of an unu- 
sually large class. We are informed that 
additional apparatus, illustrations, speci- 
mens, etc., have been provided during the 
past summer, while the lecture room has 
been quite neatly refurnished. The oppor- 
tunity for improving their pharmaceutical 
education should not be neglected by those 
who can by any possibility make the ne- 
cessary arrangements. No college in the 
country has better facilities for education 
or better teachers than has the New York 
College. 


ee 
National College of Pharmacy of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At the regular monthly meeting held in 
the College Hall, Tuesday, the 11th, the 
usual routine of business being dispensed 
with, Mr. J. C. Fill’s resignation as Secre- 
tary of the College was read and accepted. 

It was with expressions of sincere regret 
that the Board accepted the resignation of 
one who held the same office since the 
foundation of the College in 1871, and had 
proved himself a faithful and efficient 
officer. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Fill 
for the manner in which he had conducted 
his office while connected with the Col- 


lege. 
ie William F. Scala was then elected 
to the office made vacant by Mr. Fill’s 
resignation. W. F. Scaua, 
Secretary. 
— foe. 
Situations Wanted. 
SrrvaT1oNs are wanted in this city and 
immediate vicinity for quite a number of 
young men who wish to attend the lee 
tures of the College of Pharmacy this 
winter. Druggists who desire assistants of 


this kind can hear of suitable persons by 
calling upon Prof. C. Froebel at the College 
Laboratory any morning, or by addressing 
him a note, directed to the College of, Phar- 
macy, University Building, N. Y, 


October, 1877. ] 


The Health of Dr. Wilson P. Pile. 


| Our readers will regret to learn that 
during the meeting at Toronto, Dr. Wilson 
A. Pile, of Philadelphia, had an attack of 
paralysis, which for a time threatened to 
‘have a fatal termination, but we have 
received recent information that he is 
‘slowly recovering. He is still in Toronto, 
attenc ed by members of his own family, 
‘and wita a prospect of an early return to 
‘his own home, 

; 

} 

; 


—_+ee—____ 


George W. Andrews. 


Mr. Georcr W. ANDREws, of the firm 
‘of Andrews & Thompson, of Baltimore, 
‘died quite recently in that city. He served 
as the First Vice President of the American 
Pil armaceutical Association at its organiza- 
‘tion in 1852, and subsequently as President 
in 1856. He was identified with the inter- 
‘esis of pharmacy in his native city, and for 
' several years was President of the College 
lof Pharmacy. He was highly esteemed as 
a citizen and held many public trusts. 

L 


———_—-0#e____ 
; Medical Qualification of Women. 

‘ Miss Epirn SHove having applied to be 
‘examined at the University of London for 
-amedical degree, legal opinion has been 
‘taken; and, in the opinion of the law offi- 
cers consulted, women cannot be admitted 
‘to the university examinations for medi- 
‘eal degrees, but the senate may, if it think 
‘fit, with the approval of the Home Secre- 
‘tary, alter the regulations so as to allow 
' women to come up for examination. —Medi- 
cal Press and Circular. 

if ———~e--e 

Mica and its Uses. 


Mica, from the Latin *‘ to shine,” is coms 
| posed of silex, alumina and potash. It is 
| found in almost every country on the globe 
'—America, Switzerland, Siberia, Norway, 
‘Bohemia and Russia. Siberia and the 
' United States probably furnish the best and 
' largest specimens. It occurs in granite and 
' quartz, also in rubellite, green tourmaline, 
' feldspar, lepidolite, and several other min- 
erals. It is one of theconstituents of gran- 
‘ite, gneiss, and mica-schist, talc slate. etc. 
It sometimes occurs in granular limestone, 
and rarely in lava, dolomite and magnetic 
‘iron ores. According to Dana, mica is 
usually in thinly foliated plates or scales; 
color from white, through green, yellowish 
and brownish shades, to black; with a 
_pearly lustre, transparent or translucent; 
before the blowpipe infusible, but becomes 
opaque white. There are a number of 
‘varieties. That in which the scales are ar- 
'rangedin plumose form is called plumose 
‘mica; that in which the leaves or scales 
) have a transverse cleavage is called pris- 
matic mica. The crystals are chiefly rhom- 
| bic, or six-sided, though not always. The 
cleavage of mica is highly perfect, and, ac- 
‘cording to Professor Henry, it can be split 
or divided into leaves 250,000 to the inch. 
It shows a tendency to associate with 
quartz, and in the mines recently discoy- 
ered in New Mexico acoarse quartz mixed 
with fine white crystal formation is the sign 
of the mica mine. Many deposits or veins 
have been discovered in San Juan during 
, the winter, but a very small per cent. carry 
mica of a merchantable value; the cleavage 
is generally transverse, or foreign coloring 
matter enters into it to such an extent that 
it is worthless for market. The uses of mica 
are various. Diamond dust, with which 
court dames and our own American ladies 
powder their hair, is ground mica. The 
costly French silver mouldings are cast from 
ground mica. The wonderful showers of 
diamonds I have witnessed in the scenic 
plays of the ‘‘ White Fawn” and the “Black 
Crook,” at Niblo’s, were mica scales. As 
alubricator it is perfection. Mixed with 
| oil it wews longer than any other ingredi- 
ent. Itccent experiments have shown that 
for any swift running machinery, where the 
Babbitt metal and other packing have 
proved at fault, mica packing is perfect; 
being indestructible by heat, it generates 
none, and as soon as a good Yankee test is 
made, the result will be mica-packed boxes 
for fast, heavy runniug machinery, and no 
more hot boxes or worn journals, being en- 
tirely free from grit. For stoves it has now 
become indispensable, and the demand for 
clear, transparent mica is rapidly increasing. 
We have opened five mines during the past 
three months, and out of over forty veins 
which I have examined since last Novem- 
ber, these five are the best. The quantit 
which these mines can produce is unlimited, 
and the quality equal to any in the United 
States, I have carefully compared it with 
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deck or dead lights, because not liable to 
fracture from concussion. It is in common 
use for lanterns, and is rapidly coming into 
use for lamp chimneys. On account of its 
transparency and toughness, and the thin- 
ness Of its folia, it has been used as glass in 


Siberia, but is now too costly for common | 


use. It is not difficult to find mica in the 
district in which our minerals are located, 
but after many months spent in prospect- 
ing, exploring, and working, I find that to 
find the perfectly clear, transparent, flexible 
mica, free from color, veins, curves, and 
other imperfections, is very difficult. Sizes 
as large as 14 inches have been found in 
North Carolina. We have not unfrequently 
sized from 18 to 24 inches. Last week we 
took out one book or crystal weighing fully 
one hundred pounds We are now able to 
furnish mica by the ton. Crude mica, ¢. e., 
pieces too small for cutting, and the cut- 
tings are too far from market, and the uses 
of waste mica too limited, to render them 
valuable. Sizes less than 24x4 or 44 inches 
are hardly worth saving. Sizes 5x7 and 9 
inches are worth $6.50 to $7.40 per pound, 
with a rapid increase in price for larger 
sizes. I made an extended tourof observa 
tion through New Mexico with Governor 
Hunt and Colonel C. B. Lamborn, of the D. 
and R. G. railway, a few weeks ago, and 
returned to our mines fully satisfied that 
the smal] district in which we are now op 
erating contains about all there is worth 
looking for in that line in that territory. 
Small deposits or veins are often found at 
a distance from us, but after a thorough 
investigation and an expenditure of labor 
and money, have been abandoned, the 
quality not proving satisfactory. The mica 
which I have so far exhibited from our 
mines bas all been taken from within one 
to three feet from the surface.—J. Cary 
French, in Journal of Applied Science. 
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Plating of Iron and Steel with Nickel 
and Cobalt by Immersion. 


Mr. F. SrotBa—in a German periodical 
which we should be glad to give credit to, 
if there were not six words and fifty-seven 
letters (including forty-two consonants) in 
its name—proposes the following simple 
process for nickel-plating polished ir n 
and steel articles. To a dilute solution (6 
to 10 per cent.) of as pure chloride of zinc 
as possible, there is added enough sulphate 
of nickel to color it strongly green. This 
is heated to ebullition in a porcelain vessel. 
The objects, being completely cleaned of 
grease, are then suspended in the liquid so 
that they touch each other as little as may 
be ; and the boiling is kept up for from 
half an hour to an hour, water being from 
time to time added in place of that evap- 
orated. The nickel is precipitated in a 
brilliant white layer wherever the surface 
of the object is not greasy or rusty. The 
operation can be continued for several 
bours if desired ; but the plating will not 
thus be rendered much thicker. 

After removing the objects, they are 
washed with water holding chalk in sus- 
pension, and carefully dried. They may 
afterward be cleaned with chalk, and they 
take a fine yellowish-toned polish. The 
chloride of zine used should contain no 
metal precipitable by iron. When it can- 
not be obtained of sufficient purity, it may 
be made by dissolving zinc scraps in hy- 
drochloric acid, and allowing the solution, 
containing an excess of metallic zinc, to 
rest, in order that the metals precipitable 
by the zinc may separate. Filter at the 
end of 24 hours, and the solution is ready 
for use; each portion of zine dissolved 
corresponds to about 2°1 parts of chloride 
of zinc. 

The sulphate of nickel should also be as 
pure as possible, andthe cold solution 
should not precipitate when a plate of iron 
is plunged in it, as would happen, for ex- 
ample, if it contained copper. When du- 
ring the operation the liquor becomes a pale 
green, owing to the precipitation of nickel, 
more sulphate must be added until the in- 
tense green is regained. When the used 
liquid is exposed to the action of the air, it 
deposits hydrated oxide of iron, coming 
from the dissolved metal. It should be fil 
ered, and more chloride of zinc and sul- 
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| objects may be covered with a brilliant | 
| plating of cobalt, by using a sulphate of | 
cobalt solution. The appearance of this 
plating differs little from that of polished 
| steel. The distinguishing characteristic is | 
the light rose-colored tint. The author | 
states that the plating wears well.—Seventijic | 
American, 
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Streets of Gold and Silver. 


REFERENCE has been frequently made in 
these columns, quoth the Virginia Lnter- 
prise, to the fact that if Virginia City was 


least paved with gold and silver. Previous 
to the, recent macadamizing of C street 


had assays made of the mud which 
}abounded there. None of these assays 
were less than $7, and one of them went 
as high as $11.58 per ton. The latter assay 
was made from the mud which was cling- 
ing to a buggy-wheel when the vehicle 
stopped in front of the California Bank. 
Recently C street has been macadamized 
with quartz taken from the Andes and old 
Ophir dumps of waste rock. The old mud 
having been taken off the street, fifty-two 
feet in width was filled sixteen inches 
| deep in the center and four inches at the 
edges with this waste quartz. The whole 
distance from Sutton avenue, where the 
work ends on the north, to the Gold Hill 
line, where it is to stop, is about a mile. 
There will be a place from the Fourth 
Ward School House to the top of the 
divide which will not receive the rock. 
This will leave a little over 5,000 feet 
which is and is to be macadamized By 
far the greater portion of the work is 
already done. To fill the street for this 
distance with rock will take at least 16,6664 
tons. Some pieces of this fill are rich 
both in silver and gold. Experts place 
the value of the whole at from $8 to $10 
per ton. Taking the lesser estimate as an 
average, and there is now on and to be 
placed on C street not less than $133,38334 
in gold and silver. 
—___e + e______ 


Silver Cleansing Solution. 

A NEW compound for polishing 
bleaning metals is composed of 1 oz. car- 
bonate of ammonia dissolved in 4 ozs. wa- 
ter; with this is mixed 16 ozs. Paris white. 
A moistened sponge is dipped in the pow- 
der, and rubbed lightly over the surface of 
the metal, after which the powder is dusted 
off, leaving a fine brilliant luster. 

oe 
Book Notices. 


AN INDEX OF DISEASES AND THEIR TREAT- 


and 


MENT. By Thomas Hawkes Tanner, M. 
D,F.L.8. Second Edition. Revised by 


W. H. Broadbent, M.D. Philadelphia: 

Lindsay & Blakiston, 1877. Price $3.00. 

This is the second edition, carefully re- 
vised, of a work already favorably known 
to most practitioners. It is intended for 
the busy practising physician, not for the 
student wishing to learn the nature of the 
tools with which he will have to work, and 
the best mode of employing them. A brief 
description of each disease is given, to- 
gether with the remedies on which it is 
believed that reliance should be chiefly 
placed. Formule are also appended, each 
prescription being written in accordance 
with the rules and preparations of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, a fact that must 
not be forgotten by the American reader. 
The work is a handsome octavo of 432 
pages. 


CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL 
AND ANALYTICAL, as applied to the Arts 
and Manufactures, by writers of emi- 
nence. Illustrated with numerous wood 
cuts and steel engravings. A new Ency- 
clopeedia of Chemistry. To be completed 
in 40 parts. Philadelphia: Lippincott & 
Co. Price of each Part fifty cents. 

We have before us Parts 21, 22, 28, 24, 
and 25 of this work. It has already been 
favorably noticed in the columns of THE 
Druearsts’ CIRCULAR, and it is only neces- 
sary to say that it keeps up to its usual high 
standard of excellence. The articles are 
arranged alphabetically, ‘‘ Iodine, manu- 
facture from kelp,” being he last at the 
end of the 25th Part. 

MeptctnaL Puantrs; Description with 
Original Figures of the Principal Parts 
Employed in Medicine. By Robert 


not the New Jerusalem its streets were at | 


curious persons, at one time and another, | 


each. 

Parts 19, 20 and 21, now before us, give 
the description of the following medicinal 
plants: Cussia obovata, Aleppo Senna; Cas- 
sia acutifolia, Alexandria Senna; Cassia 
angustifoha, Tinnivelly Senna; Cornus 
florida, Flowering Dogwood; Arnica mon- 
tana, Arnica; Gelsemium nitidum, Yellow 
Jessamine; Colchicum autumnale, Colchi- 
cum; Xanthorrhiza apiifolia, Yellow Root; 
Simarouba amara, Simaruba; Boswellia 
Carterti, Frankincense tree; Pimenta acris, 
Bayberry; Pimenta officinalis, Pimento; 
Ferula Sumbul, Sumbul; Aloe ouigaris, 
Common A loes; Sainbucus canadensis, Amer- 
ican Elder; Hupatorium per foliatum, Bone- 
| set ; Hedeoma pulegioides, American Penny- 
royal; Monarda punctata, American Horse- 
mint; Plantago Ispaghula, Ispaghul; 
Chenopodium anthelminticum, American 
wormseed; Areca Cutechu, Betel- nut 
Palm; Arenga saccharifera, Sago Palm. 


HEADACHES ; THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR 
cuRE. By Henry G. Wright, M. D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. Seventh Thousand, 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1877. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Harr IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. Partly 
from notes by the late Dr. George Nay- 
ler ; By E. Wyndham Cottle, F.R.C.S. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1877. Price, 75 cents. 


THE Puysicran’s Vistrine List ror 1878. 
Twenty-seventh year of publication. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
Sold by all booksellers and druggists. 

A very convenient and useful book for 


the practising physician. It is neat, 
handy and of just the proper size. 
TABES PULMONUM oR PHTHISIS. By 


Charles G. Polk, M.D., Phar. D., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

An interesting paper reprinted from the 
Cincinnati Lancet and Observer. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE St. Louris COLLEGE 
or PHarmMacy. Twelfth Annual Ses- 
sion, from October 1877 to March 1878. 
The St. Louis College of Pharmacy had, 

last year, sixteen graduates. It is an 

institution in good standing among the 
other Colleges of Pharmacy, and meeting 
wiih well merited success. 


Sixta ANNUAL CIRCULAR OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OP 
Wasuineton, D.C., and Prospectus of 
the course of Instruction for the sixth 
session beginning in October, 1877, and 
ending March 1878. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COLLEGE or Puy- 
SICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA. Third Series. 
Volume the Third. Philadelphia: Printed 
for the College by Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1877. 

This report contains the list of the Offi- 
cers and Standing Committees of the Col- 
lege, and the list of its Presidents, Fellows 
and Associates, It gives also the papers 
read before the College from October, 1876, 
to July, 1877, inclusive. 


? 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE KENTUCKY STATE 
Mepicau Socirsty. Twenty-second An- 
nual Convention, held at Louisville, 
April 38, 4 and 5, 1877. Louisville: J. 
P. Morton & Co. 1877. 

This old and worthy Society presents to 
the public the results of the labors of its 
members during the twenty-second year of 
its existence. 

THe PorvutaR Scrence Monrutiy, con- 
ducted by E. L. and W. J. YouMANs, 
No. 66, October, 1877. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price of each num- 
ber, 50 cents. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL, A Montruiy Mis 
CELLANY OF PoPULAR LITERATURE. New 
Series, No. 16. October, 1877. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price of 
each number, 25 cents. 


AYKEN AS A Heautu Station. By W. H. 
Geddings, M.D., of Aiken, §. C. Re- 
printed in part from the Charleston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Physicians desiring information in re- 

gard to Aiken, for their patients, will be 

furnished, on application, with a copy of 


| the above pamphlet. 


Any of the above mentioned books will 
be sent free by mail on receipt of publish- 


Bentley, F.L,S., and Henry Trimen, M.B., 
F,L.S. Philadelphia; Lindsay & Blak- 


ers’ price, by John Newton, 36 Beekman 
Street, New York, 
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Unclean Money. 


Tue Washington Chronicle in a recent | 
rumber describes the new process adopted 
hy the Government for canceling worn-out 
paper money. 

The National Bank notes 
currency, when first turned out of the 
Treasury, are very pretty to look at. Their 
crispness isa particularly attractive fea- 
ture, and the bright green and moderate 
quantity of rose color are very pleasing to 
the eye. The engraving, too, 
artistic, and, taken in its entirety, 
Sam’s money when new may be 
nounced very pretty money indeed. 
unfortunately, the 
the modest ten, twenty-five, or fifty cent 
fractional currency pieces are subjected to 
very hard usage. First they may 
handled by the dapper bank clerk, who 
understands their manipulation perfectly, 
and from whose hands they pass none the 
worse for the contact. 
receives them next may be a grocer’s clerk. 
who, disregarding their beauties, uses his 
unwashed digits that may a few moments 
previously have been engaged in handling 
a nice flitch of bacon, to count the bills. 
The pork-butcher may be the next one to 
have temporary possession of the rep- 
resentatives of value, and while in his 
custody they are sure to take on more or 
less of the badge of his calling. Probably 
they repose next in the wullet of a fashion- 
able lady, 
neutralized by musk, ylang-ylang, or some 
of the many popular perfumes. Next day 
they fall into the hands of a careless young 
man who uses no pocket-book, but makes 
his vest pocket the neutral ground where 
greenbacks, cigarettes, and ends of all 
kinds, meet on friendly terms. 

The vicissitudes of currency are many 
and various, and there is little room for 
wonder that the presses in the Treasury 
Department find constant occupation, as 
they do, in turning out fresh supplies of 
paper, that only too soon becomes really 

“filthy luere.” The destruction is very 
rapid, and one of the chief occupations of 
a large force in the Treasury is that of 
subjecting the condemned cash to the pro- 
cesses by which it is finally wiped out of 
existence. About two years since it was 
the custom to burn the redeemed bank 
notes, bonds, and fractional currency, but 
amore economical and in every way more 
acceptable plan is now pursued. 

In the first place the fractional currency 
is subjected toa most rigid scrutiny, and 
counted for the purpose of detecting coun- 
terfeits, and then it is turned over to men 
who, with a machine, cancel each note so 
effectually that by no possibility could it 
ever be used again; another count is then 
gone through with for the purpose of 
checking the operators of the machine, 
and preventing them from appropriating 
any of the condemned money. After 
the canceling the money is next cut in half, 
and once more the separate halves are 
counted, and when ascertained to be all 
right are placed in boxes for the purpose 
of removing them to the macerating build- 
ing where they are converted into pulp 
which is sold to paper manufacturers. 
These boxes are securely locked while in 
transit from the Treasury to the macerating 
esiablishment, where they are opened in 
the presence of three representatives of the 
Treasury, one acting in behalf of the Sec- 
retary, another for the Treasurer, and the 
last for the Register, and each batch is 
usually accompanied by a quantity of 
bonds. From the boxes the bonds, which 
are cut and cancelled thoroughly, and the 
fractional currency are emptied into the 
macerating cylinder, which is also locked 
with three separate locks, the keys of 
which are held respectively by the officers 
named above. The process of macerating 
is very simple. The macerating cylinder 
is revolved by a sixty horse power engine, 
and at the same time jets of steam are in- 
jected into it, which speedily soften the 
mass of paper. The moistened paper by 
its own gravity keeps dropping, and is re 
duced to a pulp by the sharp ridges which 
form the inside of the cylinder. After 
being subjected to this treatment for about 
thirty-six hours the cylinder is unlocked 
by the three officials and the pulp is then 
allowed to fall on an elevator, which con- 
veys it to a large tub, where it is thorough- 
ly cleansed, and all fatty matters removed 
by the agency of quicklime and soda. 

The washing of the pulp completes the 
p7ovess, and is finally dumped in a heap to 
li nntil purchased. The rate usually paid 
fo: the pulp is in the vicinity of $9 per 
ten, The proceeds resulting from the sale 
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National Bank note and | 


be | 


3ut the man who} 


and the odors of the grease are | 


really | 


| place where it was carried on. 


of this may be counted as a net gain over |the Santa Clara River, at a point 20 miles | 


the old method, as the burning of the) 


| money or bonds required the expenditure | 
the present | Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 


of as much labor as does 


The National Bank notes are 
into pulp by the centrifugal process inside 
the Treasury building, the method adopted 
being almost in every re spect similar to 
that pursued with the fractional currency 
and bonds, as described above. ‘The im- 
provement on the burning plan is too ob- 

vious to need extended mention. 
ordinary precautions were required to keep 
the destroyed money from flying out of the 
furnace chimney, and the odor of the 
burned money w 
and was very injurious to the health 
those residing in the neighborhood of the 
This last 
reason would have been a sufficient one 
for changing the method, if the additional 
one of making an absolute saving to the 
Government did not suggest itself. 
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Animal Teaching. 


Lone years before the American Rarey’s 
name was heard asa horse tamer a secret ex- 
isted, as a family heirloom, among a branch 
of the O’Sullivans in the South of Ireland. 
This family was known as *‘ The Whisper- 
ers,” 
dering as quiet as a lamb the most stub- 
born and unmanageable horse that ever 
existed Whether they did anything more 
to a horse than breathe into his nostrils we 
know not, but by doing this, and by kind- 


ness, soothing, and other ways known to | 


themselv es, they effected their purpose and 
retained their fame. Putting the question 
of drugs, or stimulants, or other fascina- 
ting means aside, and coming to the point 
of pure and unadulterated domestication 
and teaching, perhaps there was no person 
in modern times achieved so much success 
in animal tes aching as §. Bissett. This man 
was an humble shoemaker. He was born 
in Scotland in 1721, but he afterwards re- 
moved to London, where he married a 
woman who brought him some property. 
Then, turning to a broker, he accumulated 
money until the year 17 59, when his atten- 
tion was turned to the training of animals, 
birds and fishes. He was led into this new 
study on reading an account of a remark- 
able horse shown at a fair at St. Germain. 
Bissett bought a horse and a dog, and 
succeeded bey yond his expectations in : teach- 
ing them to perform various feats. He 
next purchased two monkeys, which he 
taught to dance and tumble on a rope, and 
one would hold a candle in one paw and 
turn a barrel organ with the other, while 
his companion danced. He next taught 
three cats to do a great many wonderful 
things, to sit before music books ot to 
squall ‘notes pitched to different key He 
advertised a ‘‘ cat’s opera” in the Hay 
market, and successfully carried out his 
programme, the cats accurately fulfilling 
their parts. He pocketed some thouss ands 
by these performances. He next taught a 
leveret, and then several species of birds to 
spell the name of any person in the com- 
pany, and to distinguish the hour of the 
day or night. Six turkey cocks were next 
rendered amenable to acountry dance, and 
after six months’ teaching he trained a tur- 
tle to fetch and carry like a dog, and hav- 
ing chalked the floor and blackened its 
claws, made it trace out the name of any 
given person in the company. —Land and 
Water. 
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Subterranean Fishes. 


At a recent meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Academy of Sciences, specimens of 
fish, supposed to be trout, were presented, 
accomp: wnied by a letter from Thomas R. 
Bard, of estas Ventura County, Cal. 
They were thrown up from an artesian 
well 141 feet deep near that place. The 
well, which is nearly 309 feet deep from 
high water mark, was bored in 1871, and 


ever since has thrown out immense quan- | 


tities of freshly spawned fish in April and 
May. The first fish this year were ol- 
served in March. The well is capped, 
having three two inch apertures, from one 
of which people were in the habit of filling 

barrels of water for household uses. In 
that way the presence of fish was discover- 
ed in 1872. The cap was removed and fish 
were ejected i in incredible quantities, until 
the cap was replaced. The fish ares said to 
be of various sizes, the largest about an 
inch inlength. The nearest stream where 
fish are found is Santa Paula Creek, 25 
miles from the well, but it empties into 
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Druggists’ Circular. 


We recommend and offer to our subscri- 
bers a newly designed cover, very conve- 
nient for use, which will easily hold 
twenty-four numbers. The title, ‘*‘ Drue- 
gists’ CrrcuLaR,” is stamped upon it in 
gold letters. 
postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.50. 


PURE COD LIVER OLL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 


who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE coD 
LIVER OIL. 


Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 


| phorus. 


Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Todo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Conlectionsry, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Dey St., 


Ias- LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 


made 


with the greatest care. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES, 


BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 


Knowing the estimation in 
which my Cordial is held by 
the most eminent pharma: 
cists and physicians of Eu- 
rope, it is with the utmost 
confidence that ! invite the 
closest scrutiny and examin-= 
ation of its medicinal quali- 
ties. The original formula, 
now in my possession; was 
bequeathed to the Carmelite 
Friars in 1610; its potency 
in the cure of nervous affec- 
tions, derangement of the 
digestive organs, and dis- 
orders of the stomach has 
long been established, and 
has stood the test of three 
centuries. 


BOoOYvER, 
General Depot, 59 Park Place, N.Y, 


It will be sent to any address | 


| for immediate shipment. 
We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil | 


ROYAL CHLORODYNE 


APPROVED ENGLISH FORMULA 
EEE OR DISPENSING. CRE 
Prepared by WELD & Co., 207 State St., Boston. 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


‘Extract of Malt and Compounds 


uinia, Hypo. | 


With Iron. Iodide of Iron, Iron and 
phosphite of Lime, P« psin, Hops. 


| Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist | 


13014 ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


GATES BROTHER, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


Saraioga Mineral Waters: 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. 
Natural Waters only. 
In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong hox 


Ye 


purpo-esr. 

Convress, Columbian, 
mond, Empire, Excelsior, Eureka, Ellis 
ser. High Rock, Hamilton, Hathorn. 
Putnam, Pavilion, Red, Star, Saratoga A, Seltzer, 
Triton, United States, Union’, Vichy, W ashington, 
White Sulphur. 

We ure able to make figures to the largestbuyerg 
Send for our Price List or Special Qnotations. 


, Ema, Gey- 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA \ 


OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTERS, 


Rubber Combination, Spread at Parone 


SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 
ble prices. Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, !’orous, Silk, 
Mustard. Kid, Isinglass, 
Court Plasters. 


SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Also iu bbls. for draught | 
Champion, Crystal, Dia. | 
’ Magnetic, , 


Muslin, Corn, bunion and | 


Mustard and Medicina! Plasters in yard rolls after | 


this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN | 


BOXES, and no extra charge. 
SPECIALTY: A 
OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR- 
MACO?CGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 
Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 
Gffice, 2! Platt Street, New York. 
Factory, BRooKLYN. 


The Hygroscope, or Natural 


Weather Indicator, 


Is made of a natural exotic, its sensitiveness is inde- 
LE LTTE IE TI EE I Es 


structible, and will continue to perform its functions | 


It 


for al) time, in any climate, and at all seasons. 
OB ah EL SS PO A TY 
may be submerged in the strongest acids known to 


SS a i el at asia 
chemist, including Nitric, Nitro-Muriatie, | 
ERP ee St ME TI EE KT I i 


Sulphuric, Hydrofiuoric, &¢.; in boiling 


ER 
water, and boiling oil, and ice water, it 
AR CITED ae TR AS a 


remains intact, and continues its performance | 
r alns ac L zy 


unimpaired, losing none of its sensitive- ( 
Td 


ness or capacity, and will not decay like 


other organic or artificial substances 


used for similar purposes 


. 


It bears testimonials and recommendations from 
mos* eminent and reliable scientific gentlemen. 
UE ES 

It is portable, not liable to get out of 
Se _  k 


order, nor easily broken. 


The whole of this curious, natural, and | 
ea a ne a 
reliaple Weather Indicator_is_ visible: | 


made up in a neat, beautiful, and ornamental metallic 
(ao aSAe SAS te RAIS EIA i EE RE 


For 


case. 


CENTS and one 3-cent postage 
stamp, & 


SAMPLE 


sent free by mail, well secured. 


{ DOZ. £ent free by mail, well 
recured, for ‘$2 and 12 ents. 


Address 


Ayarasone Manufacturing C0., 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 


Pease state where you saw this advertisement. 


‘ | October, 1877. ] 
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RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


| For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS, 
Yo. 216 Pearl St., New York. 


PR CASE. 


en 
McHLROY’S 
2atent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. S. 
} Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
'. J. MecELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
} 87 Bridge St.. Kast Cambridge, Mass. 
/ Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 
\ccept those labeled “P. J, McElroy, East Cam- 
‘sidge, Mass.” 


} 


ight 


BOTTLE FILLER, 
B=,” ~~ CORKER, 
“e@!’ = WASHER, 
Waste and Breakage 
Hx=pense tn any Bottling. 


JSillsigro.insmin 
neatly any hei 


a 
2B 


SHERWOOD 105 John St. N.Y, 


8 PT SAT PEAT CY 
JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
wne to John Rudolphy's Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 


the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407% 
pages, printed in English letters, ete. Price, $5.00. 


Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 
remitting the price. by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, Pusiisupr, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ul.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Boox 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


| HYATTY’S LIFE BALSAM, 


Powerful Vegetable Compound of 
Miyatt’s Life Baisam, the 


Conqueror 
A certain, safe, speedy and permanent cure for all diseases arising from an impure condition of the 


Sarsaparilla, Dock, Guaiacum, etc. 
of Bheumatisin, 


,ood, such as Scrofula, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Blotches, Pustular Eroptions of the face and 
ims, Ringworms, 'l'etier, etc., NEURALGIA, GouT, ETC., as proven during its public career of thirty 


pars, and over 300,000 most remarkable cures. 


Sold ai all druggists’, $1 and $1.25 a bottle. 


Send for 


ices current to HYATT & HYAT', 246 Grand St., New York. 


 HYATT AND COMPANY, 


Known as ** The London Mfg ©o.”?) makers of Varnishes and Japans, Copal 
Varnishes, Dazzle Black Baking Japans, Celebrated Brunswick 
Black Varnishes, ite, 


‘or. Contain no Coal Tar, Coal Gas, nor deleterious substances, BUE ARE WANU- 


| These Varnishes compare favorably in price, and are unexcelled for their purity, dnrability, and 


‘ACTUREZD FROM PUKEGUMS. 
x cireculurs and price currents to 


Jobbers would do well to stock these Varnishes. 


Send 


|FFICE, NEW YORK, HYATT & COMPANY, FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J., 
246 Grand St. Proprietors, 111 Chestnut St. 


4 


. JAMES M. ALILAEN c& Co., 
290 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


i] 


gents for Oriental Glove Powder, 


Ustablished 1834. 


POLISHED IRON MORTARS, PAINTERS’ SMALTS, &c., &c. 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder, 


&e. 


Incorporated 1874 


THE ALLAN HAY COMPANY 


Lamdry & Toilet 


REGISTERED 


Sole Agents for 


OUP MAKERS. — 


—— 


PERRIER, (get 


JANDLE 


\ 


f 
h 


| Manufacturers, 


h 
i 
} 
/ 

> 
) 
x 


| 
| 


| 


J.C, QL FIELD, 
LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENCLISH CANDLES, 


In most delicate colors and styles. 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORTERS OF 


| 
Pure St. 


Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


1179 Broadway, New York. 


» Sherwood’sPat, St Lo 


| The 


alls; Cuts, and Pamphlets, address | 
o & Co. 


wis College of Pharmacy. 


SESSION OF 1877-78. 


The Trustees have 


steady growth in prosperity and influence shows 
their efforts are being faily appreciated. The 
lectures will be delive ed on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday of each week. Laboratory instruction 
will be given on two days of each week. 


FEES. 
MatricnTimonrccegat ea kli vids cocsccacs $2 00 
Tickets tor the Season...... ...:....... 30 00 
=e ** Laboratory Course...... 10 00 
GYHOURGLUL HES reset eet ee 5 00 


FACULTY. 
Theodore Fay, M.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Otto A. Wall, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany. 
James M. Good, Professor of Pharmacy. 
Prospecttses and farther information regarding 
the College may be obtamed by addressing the 
Dean of the Faculty, 
JAMES M. GOOD, 
2136 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Boones 


FOR 


Drugegists, Physicians 


And Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Physicians, Pharmaceutists and Students of 
Pharmacy: 

U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 


U. S. Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 10.00 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth 2.45 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 3.00 

Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
tom Book, cloth, #1.25. Leather Tuck...... 1.00 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.00 
Pharmacopeeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels ............ 1.25 
*s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.50 

7s Pocket Formulary. a synopsis of 
British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ..... 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
Hobbs’ Botanical Hand Book...... ... ....... 3.50 
Pollock’s:dotanical Tadex...0..-iianccse. ccc 1.50 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines. 1.25 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts............. 3.00 
Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics.......:.... 6.00 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry. 2.75 
Cristiani’s Treatise on Perfumery, just issued 5.00 


Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 18I6.- sarcastic: «ciceltes! 1s ile C 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 
Treatise on the Manufacture and Distillation 
of Alcoholic Liquors. Duplais.............. 
Complete Practical Distiller. 


[Car Ra ea nr ema) i Been ec 8.00 
A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleveland... 1.05 
Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary.................. 3.00 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 

SOA ee epee SR DS, tay Be Ree OS, iakoed a 2.00 
Key to Modern Chemistry, Kollmyer.......... 2.25 


Stillé’s Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 

wo largev voles yatees +... su20 teachers 10.00 
Taylor. on ROisong yes asus #cisickeo-\cxniaye wanes 5.50 
Primer OfsORemisttyr sn aecacd. cs araicete ees comp OU 
Neynaber’s Pamphlet on Coating Pills with 

Gelatine; ete. ahh. ka Sails SS 1.00 
Branston’s Hand Book of Practical Receipts.. 1.50 
Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons ........... , 75 
Reese’s American Medical Formulary.... ... 1.50 
Manual of liypodermic Medication. Bartholow 1.50 
Hance’s Physician’s Medical Compend........ 1.50 
The Teeth, and how to save them. Meredith. 1.25 
Compend of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 

for students. J.C. Riley, M.D........... .. 8.06 
British Homeopathic Pharmacopeia... 5.00 

A complete set of the Druaaists’ CrrcuLar, 
binding entirely new and uniform, for sale. Price 


$40.00. 


The above, or any other books published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 

JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered. 


Great Western Gun Works. 
RIFLES, \ 
SHOT CUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


And Ammunition of every kind. Gun and Tistol 
Materials, Fine Fishing Tackle. Write for Price 
Lists. Address, 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
91 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R, Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N, Y. 


Twelfth Annual Course of Lectures in this | 
| college willcommence on Monday, Ociober 8th, 1877, 
| and will embrace the branches of Pharmacy, Kolany, 
| Materia Medica and Chemistry. 
| endeavored to put this institution in a condition to 
afford a thorough pharmaceutical education, and its | 


| One at al! fami- 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURRE, 
without delay, LOCHMAN’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Drucatsts’ Crrcutar, August, 1877, page 141, 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 


36 Beekman St., New York. 
AS EERE AS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
C. W. SMITH, 


158 Church Street, Nashville, Tennessee, 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 


MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES, 


And Kindred Toilet Articles, 
By JOHN H. SNIVELY, Phr. D,, 


Prof. of Analytical Chemistry in the Tennessee 
College of Pharmacy, Assistant to Chair of Chem- 
istry in Medical Department Vanderbilt University, 
Author of “ Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
sis,’ etc. Octavo, extra cloth, e egantly printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and illusuated with 61 fine en- 


gravings on wood. Price .. .... sa. Sas OOe 
The object of toilet articles 
this work is to of the first 


furnish snch 
information as 
w ll enable sn 


quality. It is 
not merely a 
collection of re- 
cipes, but a sys- 
tematic treatise 
on the art of 
perfumery. 
as such, wil 

found to fill a 


liar with drugs 
and pharmacal 
processes to 
readily become 
proficient in the 
manufacture of long recogniz- 
perfames and ed vacancy, 

It describes (ully the various materials employed, 
notices all departments of perfumery, gives the 
latest modern formule, and is thoroughly practical 
in all respects. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES will 
be sent by mail free, on receipt of retail price, $3.00. 
Descriptive circular free. A spec.men sheet of 16 


pages sent fur a three-cent stamp. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. , 

Annnal Announcement and Circular, 1877-78, 

The Reading and Recitation Term will commence 
October 4, 1877, and close Feb. 14, 1878. The Regu- 
lar Term will open Mareh 5, 1878, and close the last 
week in June following. 

Faculty of the College.—Daniel Ayres, M.D. 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery; Samuel G, 
Armor. M.D., LL.D., Profes-or of the Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean; George W. Plympton, A.M., 
Professor of Chemisiry ; Alexander J, 0. Skene, 
M.D.. Professor Diseases of Women and Children; 
Corydon L. Ford. M.D., Professor of Anatomy; 
Jarvis 8. Wight, M.D., Professor of Surgery, ard 
Registrar; Joseph H. Raymond, M.D., Professor of 
Physiology; Edward Seaman Bunker, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics; John D. Rushmore, M.D., Profes 
sor of Mareria Medica. 

The clinical advantages of the Long Island College 
Hospital are unsurpassed in this country. 

For particulars address DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


LOLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the City of New York. 


Faculty. 
CHARLES F. CHANDLER, Ph. D..-Prof. of Chemistry. 
W. Der F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. P. W. Brprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 
CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof. of Analytical Chemistry. 
AueusT Korner, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 


The 48th Annual Course of Lectures, 1877-78 


On CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, PHAR- 
MACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and BOT- 
ANY,commenced September 24th, 1877, and will 
ontinue till March 8th, 187¢, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday evenings; beginning at 7, and end- 
ing at 9.30 o'clock. These Lectures will be delivered 
by Professors CHANDLER, DAY, and BEDFORD, 
and abundantly illustrated by experiments, plants, 
diagrams, models, and specimens. TERMS for the 
Course, $36. Matriculation (payable once only), $2. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE iN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
from 9A.M. to1 P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 
from April Ist till July 31st, 1877, and from Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1878, except the last 
week in December. 

TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE:—One quar- 
ter. daily attendance, $30;-two quarters, $54; three 
quarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
two quarters, $36; three quarters, $50. For one 
month, daily attendance $15; for each month ad- 
ditional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
month, $10; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 
a week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
afternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the 
summer, will please make early application to Pro- 
fessor Froebei at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
is suited to the requirements of and progress made 
by each student. 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. 
can join at any time. 

Tue Liprary Is OPEN DAtLy TILL 2 P. M., andon 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday eyenings; where 
assistants seeking situations can enter their names 
on the ‘‘ Register."’ For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address, 

“H. A. CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF THE CITY or NEW 
YORK, 

Untyrrsity Buruprne, Unrversity PLacg. 

Corner of Waverly Place, New York City,” 

New York, August 1st, 1877. 


Students 
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W.H. Galvetelin & Co., | 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Devore, 
Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, 
Perfumery, etc., 
170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 
AGENTS FOR 

BERANGER’S Apothecaries’ Scales 
braed for elegance, ace uracy, and durabiliy. 

COOPER’S REVERSIBLE PILL MACHLNES, for 
making 1, 2, 3, and 5 grain pills. 

LETT’S CENTENNIAL INHALER, a scientific in- 
yention for the cure of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
ete., ete 

McELRUY’S PATENT GLASS SYRINGES, without 
cap or cork. 

SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS AND TINCTURE PRESS- 
ES. 

SARGS TRANSPARENT G@LYCERINE SOAPS, for 
toilet and shaving. 


jusly cele- 


Price Lists furnished on Application. 


VW HiT e’s 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN. 


(PEPSINA PORCL ) 
This pepsin is prepared with the greatest care 
and will be found to exceed the usual standard and 
to equal that of any manufactured. 


Price ind Ib., Series calesa.s + Gyo e ave wee $7.00 per Ib 
iy 1 0z. eee SOR: IF 


Sole Agent, E. G. KENT, 
29 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


eT I OEE TE 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Cures dysentery, diarrhoea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
lessness the little ones are subject to during the 
critical period of teething. Warranted perfectly 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 

C. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LEE 20 Beekman Street, N Y., 

W. H. “y JHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, 

IN«. ¥5 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


183 BROADWAY, 
AGHNTS FOR 
KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 
EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: 
VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE, 
AND ARSENIC, &c., &c , and their GELA- 
TINE-COATED PILLS. 


Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 


VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED- 
RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRIGE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


>| 
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No Agents in New York. 


BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


2A 1! fl | N\NV. Unrivalled for 
— Ih Nein ANN the toilet and the 
a \\ \\Y bath. No artifi- 
a 1S cial and decep- 


— 1 Wid tive odors to 
BABBITT Hg ycover common 
} SOAP }} — and deleterious 

SS tl =|ingredients.— 
é = = a After years of 
scientific experiment, the manufacturer of 8. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap has perfected, and now offers to 
the public, The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manu- 
facture. For use in the nursery, it has no equal. 
W orth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box. containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs, each, sent free to any address on receipt of %5 
cents Address, B, T, BABBITT, New York City. 
= For Sale by all Druggists, 


MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 


Manufacturers of 


rICORICE 


Of all sizes, direct from prime Spanish root, of fine 
flavor, hanedsome in appearance, free From grittiness, 
beautiful in fracture. The Centennial Commission 
awarded us a premium for its excellence and cheap- 
ness as compared with the foreign. Also, LICORICE 
LOZENGES or TABLETS, the cheapest and best in 
the market. 


218 North Twenty-Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
(= For licorice in every form, addtess as above. 


SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(444%, 9 and 15 to the 1b.) 

The Scudder Licorice was introduced in the mar- 
ket in the year 1872. and soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. It is manufactured from prime Spanish root, 
handsomely rolled, and uniform in size. It hasa 
bright fracture, and is perfectly free from grit. The 
quality gave such general satisfaction, and the sales 
became so large, that maucfacturers of the leading 
foreign brands were obliged to alter their sizes in 
order to compete with us. It is now the most popu- 
lar Licorice in the market. Hundreds of retail 
druggists and confectioners who have substituted 
this brand in place of the P. & 8. have found it so 
satisfactory that many of the jobbers have aban- 
doned that once popular brand. The Scudder brand. 


| 15 to the lb., sold at 5 cents, will allow a profit of 


about 100 per cent.; 9 to the lb. at 10 cents, and 446 
t» the lb. at 20 cents. will each net about 150 per 
cent. Every pound is warranted to give entire satis- 
faction by us. None genuine without ‘ Scudder” 
on each stick. For sale by all the wholesale drug- 
gists and confectioners in the United States Please 
order of them and inquire for cur show cards. 

Inquire also for Scudder’s Licorice Lozenges, 
which are the purest and best in the market, and 
the Scudder penny stick, which is the only good 
Licorice of the kind for sale. 


Ss. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 
22 Cedar Street, N.Y. 


Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner’s 
POWDERED 


Medicinal Extracts. 


The attention of pharmacists is respectfully 
called to the following in relation to an improve- 
ment in preparing medicinal extracts, so that they 
may be readily dispensed without loss, change, or 
inconvenience. This is readily accomplished in the 
POWDERED MED CINAL Extracts which are of the 
same medicinal strength as the solid extracts pre- 
pared in eur own Laboratory, and both of these 
varieties are superior to similar preparations usually 
offered for sale. 

For convenience, these powdered extracts meet 
the wants of the dispensing pbarmacist, and for 
their reliability and medicinal action, they have re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of those physiciaus 
who have employed them. 

Our powdered extracts may in all cases be substi- 
tuted IN EQUAL WEIGHT for the SOLID MEDICINAL 
EXTRACTS, 

The following list includes our present produc- 
tions, but will ‘be increased to meet the demands 
of pharmacists: 


one ounce vials. 
tion. 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 
10 & 12 Cold St., New York. 


o. BB. WiTson, 
(Formerly of Breithaupt & Wilson.) 


No. 22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices; 
Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 
* Almonds, sweet, ‘* Origanum, 
“ Anise, ‘* Orange, 
“* Bay ** Patchouly, 


> 
“* Bergamot, | * Petitgrain, 
‘- Carraway Seed, “* Peppermint, 
** Cajeput, * Rose, 


“* Rosemary, 

‘* Cedar Wood, Lebanon, ** Sandal Wood, 

‘** Citronella, “ Sabine. 

** Cloves, ** Sassafras, 

‘* Fennel, sweet, ‘* Spearmint, 

“ Fennel, bitter, “ Spruce, 

“ Fire Wood, * Tansy, 

“* Geranium Rose d'Afrique, ‘‘ Thyme, white, 

** Hemlock, ‘* Wintergreen, 

‘« Juniper Berries, “ Wormwood, 

« Lavender Flowers, ‘* Ylang-Ylang, 

‘« Lavender Forte, Pomades, 

** Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. 24, 
** Lemon Grass, 
** Musk, Water. 


** Myrbane, Sole Agent of 
Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and Ague Powders. 
Prompt attention given to all orders and: nce 


Powd. Ext. Aconite Leaf,|/Powd. Ext. Lobelia, 
Powd. Ext. Aloes, Powd. Ext. Lettuce, 
Powd. Ext. Belladonna, |Powd. Ext. Nux Vomica, 
Powd. Ext. Conium, ‘Powd. Ext. Opium, 
Powd. Ext. Cannabis Ind.|Powd. Ext. Ox-Gall, 
Powd. Ext. Digitalis, Powd. Ext. Quassia, 
Powd. Ext. Guarana, Powd. Ext. Rhubarb, 
Powd. Ext. Gentian, Powd. Ext. Rhatany, 
Powd. Ext. Hop, Powd. Ext. Stramonoium, 
Powd. Ext. Hyoscyamus, |Powd. Ext. Valerian. 
Our Powdered Medicinal Extracts are put up in 


Price Lists furnished on applica- 


Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OILS 


Orange Flower and Rose 


EXAMBURG TEA. 


J. C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg, Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘“‘ Hamburger Thee”’ and ‘ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 

The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 

The yenuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 

a rn er TS 


To CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


20 Gold, Siiver, and Bronze Med- 
als, Including Special Medal 
from the English Kennel 
Club, Awarded to 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat Fine Dog Cakes 


The English Field says, in answers to co1respon- 
dents, ‘ We shouldadvise SPRAT !’S DOG CAKES 
instead of Greaves and common Biscuits.” 


The dogs at the Centennial Bench Show were fed 
on these Cakes, and the superintendent wrote to 
the Chicgo Field; ‘I am entirely satisfied with 
Spratt’s Patent Doe CaKes; I never sent dogs 
away from a show in such good condition.” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wholesale Agent, F. 0. de LUZ4, 
18 South William St. N.Y 


DR. PINE’s 
Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 


Will be found to almost instantly remove the pain of 
Stings of Bees and Wasps, and the Stings and Bites 
of all other Insects. and to prevent subsequent 
Inflammation and Swelling. It is also a certain 
remedy for Burns, Scalds, and Bruises. 


Its application is simple. A little of the Lotion 
in its concentrated state should be rubbed into the 
place stung (first extracting the sting), anda rag 
wetted with the diluted lotion (see directions on 
botule) applied. For Burns, Scalds, and Bruises, 
the diluted Lotion is to be used as directed. 


The following are among the Testimonials received ; 


“T have found Dr. Pine’s Bee Keepers’ Lotion 
most efficacious. I have been stung twice lately, 
and instead of having the annoyance and pam for 
a couple of hours, all ill effects went away in a few 
minutes, leaving no inflammation whatever. Ihave 
found it equally useful when applied to the bites 
of the very annoying ‘harvest bugs,’ from which 
we suffer much on chalk soils.—D. Dea,” England. 


“ Srr,—On Sunday last alittle boy visitor was teas- 
ing the bees in my garden, and received seven 
stings on the face and head. You kindly gave me 
some of Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion, which 
acted like acharm. Soon after applying it the pain 
ceased, andin less than one hour there was no 
swelling orsign of inflammation to be seen. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this 
testimony to its effects —I remain, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, H. CARTER, Vestry Clerk, Hanwell. 

“ipo Mr. C. N. Abbott, office of British Bee 
Journal, Hanwell, England.” 

The proprietor will esteem it a favor if all who 
use Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion will kindly send 
the result of their trial to Mr. Abbott, his agent, not 
necessarily for publication, although, if permission 
is granted, it would be additionally valued. 


Prick, 75 CENTS PER BOrTLe. 


To be obtained of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, publisher 
of the American Bee Journal, Chicago; and of Messrs. 
King and Slocum, publishers of the Bee Keepers’ 
Magazine, Hudson St., New York. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Apply to the proprietor’s 
Agent, Mr. C. N. Abbott, School of Apiculture, 
Southall, Middlesex, England. 


COAT YOUR OWn PILLS. 


A. F. W. Neynaber, Practical Pharmaceutist, has 
just published a pamphlet containing plain and 
practical directions for cutting round and oval 


PILLS AND CRANULES, 


and for coating them with Gelatine, Jujube, 
Licorice, Sugar and other substances. 
This little book contains such full, plain and ex- 


licit directions and formulas for making and coat- | 


ing Pills that Pharmaceutists possessing it and one 
of Neynaber's Pill Coating Machines 
will no longer be dependent on their wholesale 
druggists for coated pills, and will thereby save, in 
a short time, many times their cost. 


To large manufacturers of Pills the information | spove 


contained in this little book is worth hundreds of 
dollars. 


Price of Pamphlet .. .......... ......$1 00 
Pamphlet and Smallest Machine .. .. 5 00 


‘s Largest ss Sei sti ae ee 10 


Address A. F. W. Neynaber, care of The Drug- 
gists’ Circular, New York, 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold. by all Wholesale and Retail Drugys 
throughout the United States. | 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New Yi, 


' 
DAMIANA, 
(TURNERA APHRODISIACA,) 


Damiana, first introduced intothe U 8. by my ¢ 
and presented to the profession (in the name of; 
Helmick & Co.}, has, after a thorough trial of ; 
years, proved to be the best Aphrodisiac and 
tonic for the sexual organs of both sexes yet . 
covered. 

Price list and circular, giving list of some of 4 
cases treated with my Fluid Extract, sent n) 
application to F. 0. ST. CLAIR, Washington, }) 

Manufacturing Chemists supplied with py 
Damiana Leaves at lowest rates. 


. 


OLLS FOR COLOGNE “B? 


Produce a very superior and lasting Neroli Colog 
at a moderate cost. } 


One, and Half Pound Bottles, $7.00 per poun¢ 
NICOLL’ 


Concentrated Extract of Bay Lea, 


For producing very superior Bay Run 
In one pound bottles at $5.00, producing ten - 
lons of very superior Bay Rum. 1" 


Coddington’s Remedy for Soft Cor, 


This old and well-known Cure is now pammety 
handsome show-cards, and is very salable. $5 
per doz. Retail, 25 cents. 1 

H. J. JAQUITH, 
Successor to GERARD & JAQUITH, ij 


Importers and Dealers in Foreign and « 
mestic Sponges and Chamois Skins, 


135 & 137 William t., New Yoi, 


CASE & SCHULTE, | 
Successors to 
A. R. CASE, 
52 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULE, 


** CACHETS DE PAIN,” 
AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES. 


Hand Stamp, with 1000 asst. Wafers. .... 


Combination Press, “ ‘“* ae 
“ oc “ “ 


Perfection 
Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A, Z! 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in} 
United States we shall protect our aebis thoron; 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. In of 
ing. please specify which Press or Wafers you \ 
Wafers can be sent by mail for ae a + poi! 
paid. Circulars supplied with each Press to i 
duce the use of Wafers. 


E, SCHEFFER 


Apothecary and Chemt 


115 East Market St., Louisville, Ky 


Prepares, by his improved method, publishe) 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, J€) 


SACCHARATED PEPSI) 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagu: 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’ 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albu) 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTE 


oars © 


Eastern Dispensary, - Vaceine Departn 


PURE BOVINE Anza VIRU! 


This Virus is the result of a continued reprodu 
from the famed Beaugency stock, propagated | 
our own immediate supervison at Pearl iver, . 

It is furnished at the following reasonable | 


SCALE OF PRICES: 


One quill slip .......:--..0. ceeeeer ences eee 

Seven SPS... sey da jeiiece seme ces seem 

Fluid in capillary tube. Fh 

Three tubes. .% fxs. hos bun idecde meee See Se 
N. B.—Each tube will vaccinate from five 


persons. 
Concrete vesicle, é. €., 
cording to size. 


crust or scab, $1 to $% 


————— 


HUMANIZED VACCINE VIRU © 
constantly on hand as heretofore, at same Tal a 


Hi 

We guarantee success with 95 per cent, of Be 
Slips, and, if used with due care and pe 
week of reception, will duplicate all failures. | 
auG. W. WEISMANN, Chair. Vac. Com. if 


Address, S. S. BOGERT, M Dy 
EASTERN DISPENS 


57 Essex Street, Station B, New York cil 
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: In remitting money a preference is recommended 
n the order as follows: 
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i New Method of Detecting Alcohol, 
| When used as an Adulterant of the 
| Essential Oils. 


| BY EDMUND W. DAVY, M.D., M.R.I.A., 


\ Professor of Fourensie Medicine in the 
| Royal Ovilege of Surgeons, Lreland. 


\ 
_ Tris well known that one of the moet 
wrequent of the adulterants of the essentiat 
'r vo atile oils, at least of those that are 
he more expensive, is aicohol; this being 
he case, at the suggestion of my friend 
Mr. Charles Tichborne, I made some ex- 
eriments on the application of my molyb- 
enum test for alcohol to the detection of | 
iat substance when used for such adulter- | 
tion, and finding that it might be usefully 
mployed for this purpose, I brought the | 
1atter under the notice of the Pharmaceu- 
cal Society of Ireland, at its meeting in | 
ist April. A number of circumstances, 
jowever, prevented me from publishing 
jpfore this my communication on that sub- 
het. 

Having briefly described the molybdenum 
st for alcohol, which was published last 
sarin the Pharmaceutical Journal, Chem- 
al News, and in other scientific periodi- 
ils, I pointed out how it afforded a very 
/ady means for the detection of alcohol in 
\e essential or volatile oils. it being only 
peessary to agitate a little of the oil under 
‘amination with a small quantity of dis- 
led water, and, havinz allowed the mix- 
re to stand for a shori time till the oil 
jd water have again separated, to take a 
Op or two of the watery portion and add 
rit three or four drops of a solution of 
Olybdic acid in strong sulphuric acid, 
‘hen the characteristic blue reaction will 
)pearif alcohol be present. The follow- 
ig very simple way I adopted in applying 
IS test to the essential oils: A glass tube 
‘ about four inches in length and of about 
‘quarter of an inch in diameter in its in- 
‘nal bore was taken, one end of which 
ling heated was drawn out to a point, and 
(sed so as still to leave a very small hole, 


So as to avoid unnecessary loss of the mix- 


| ture; and finally the tube being again re- 


| 
pointed eid downwards 
it. In this upright position it is left till the 
oil has separated from the water and risen 
to its surface, which in most cases takes 
place in a comparatively short time, leaving 
the aqueous portion below quite clear or 
very nearly so. When such is the case a 
drop or two of this portion is allowed to 
escape, which is easily effected, either by 
pressure on the cork or stopper, by holding 
the upper part of the tube in the hand so 


|air, or by slightly drawing out the cork 
(which will cause some air to enter at the 
pointed end) and then pressing it in again; 
by one or other of those simple means, the 
necessary quantity of the 
will be easily forced out of the tube. This 
on being brought into contact with three 
or four drops of the molybdic solution 
placed in a little porcelain capsule or on 
any white porcelain or delf surface, will, 
if the oil has been adulterated with alco. 
hol, develop after a few moments the char- 
acteristic intense blue reaction of that sub- 
stance. 

The molybdic solution I have employed | 
for this purpose was the same as that which 
I have already recommended to be used in | 
the adoption of my test for the detection of 
alcohol generally, which is readily pre- 
pared by dissolving, with the aid of a gen- | 
tle heat, one part of molybdie acid in ten | 
parts by weight of pure and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. This solution should be 
kept in a well-stoppered glass bottle, as it | 
quickly absorbs moisture, becoming too 
dilute, and is otherwise injured if it is left | 
exposed to the air. 

As regards the little testing tube I have 
suggested for the examination of the es- 
sential oils, I may observe that, if it is 
properly constructed and corked perfectly 
air-tight, it will hold its contents without 
allowing it to drop out when not required; 
and if the pointed end of the tube is not) 
left touching any object, which would 
withdraw the fluid by capillary attraction, 
there will only be a very trifling loss of the 
watery portion from evaporation through 
the small aperture, even after keeping for 
a considerable time. 

The experiments I have made on a num- 
ber of the essential oils,* which were ap- 
parently pure, or at least were unadultera- 
ted with alcohol, show that if they are agi- 
tated with distilled water, and after they | 
have again separated from it a drop or two 
of the watery portion be taken and tested 
in the manner already described, there will 
either be no change of color observable, or, 
what is more frequently the case, there will 
be a faint light-brown or yellowish-brown 
tint produced. or lastly, in some few in- 


juilst the edges of the other end were 
brely rounded by fusion,* and to this 
ter was adapted a sound well fitting cork 
‘ better still, an india rubber stopper ca- 
}ble of closing the aperture perfectly air 
tht. The small hole being closed by one 
( the fingers placed firmly against it, the 
the is filled to about one-third} of its con- 
‘ts with distilled water, and then about 

equal volume of the essential oil added. 
ne larger end of the tube is now to be 
thtly closed with the cork or stopper, the 
fger being still kept on the small hole, and 


y be 
cting a tube of rather soft glass, 
ubstance and of about the bore 


Several tubes suitable for this purpose ma 
ly made by sele 
too thin in its s 


stances a light olive or gray is developed, 
quickly changing to the former tints, all of 
which soon fade away, leaving the mixtures 
colorless or very nearly so. But if the oil 
is adulterated with alcohol, the water dis- 
solving out that substance, a drop or two 
of the aqueous portion develops with the | 
test solution, after a few moments, the deep 
azure-blue coloration which isso character- | 
istic of that substance, and this is much 
more permanent, generally speaking, than 
the shades of color caused by the essential 
oils alone when so treated, though even 
this, as in their case, will fade away, leaving 
the mixture colorless, or very nearly so, 
after a shorter or longer exposure to the 
air. If the amount of alcohol present be 
considerable the blue effect will be pro- 
duced after a few moments, even at the or- 
dinary temperature, but where the quan- 
tity is very small I have found that the ap- 


i; contents of the tube is then strongly 
itated for a few moments; after which 
t. pointed end is turned upwards ard the 

er removed, to allow the air condensed 
si closing of the larger end to escape 
ace and having with a spirit lamo or by means of 
& drawn it out to a fine bore at intervals of about 
7 't ornine inches apart. the tube is cut with a | 
i both at the centres of contraction and of the | 
Tvals between them: and finally the edges of | 
{larger end of each tube rounded and of the | 
8 ller one closed to a fine point by fusion. 

Cases where the cegree of adulteration may | 
Dimall. it will be w 
“ihe wate employed so as not to dilute the adu 

Bt too much; and whe 


)) are the subject of exan 
1s than those recommen 


re the wry expensive 
iination. smaller sized 
ded may be employed. 


e OF a mented on : 
ell to diminish the proportion | neroli 


l- | ber, 


plication of a very gentle heat renders the 
test far more sensitive. 

As, however, I have ascertained that a) 
heat of 212° Fahrenheit, and in some cases 


*The following were the essential oils experi- 
otto of roses, rose geranium. neroli, 
petit grain, santal wood, rhodium, patchouly, 
gamot. verbena, lavender, rosemary. cinnamon, 
bitter almonds, lemon, bitter orange, cloves, cara- 
way, peppermint. nutmeg. mustard, anise, fennel, 
cajuput, cubebs, juniper, turpentine, 


| versed, it is supported on a stand with its | 
, but not resting on | 


that its warmth may expand the contained | 


aqueous portion | 


| portion below clear and suitable for testing 


6 Beekman Street, Corner 
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a temperature even considerably below that 
point, especially if continued for some 
time, will develop a more or less blue col- 
oration with the water which has been ag: 
itated along with essential oils apparently 
pure, when it reacts on the molybdic solu- 
tion, some caution 1nust be observed in the 
application of heat. 

It appears, however, from my experi- 
ments with the essential oils I have opera- 
ted on, that the water so treated and then 
allowed to separate from them, as in this 
method of testing, might be heated with 
the molybdic solution to 120° Fahrenheit on 
a water-bath, without developing a blue 
coloration, at least, unless that heat is con- 
tinued for a considerable time, though such 
a comparatively low degree of heat is quite 
sufficient to develop, almost immediately, 
the blue reaction if alcohol be present. But 
owing to heat acting in the manner des- 
cribed, I would recommend the test to be 
at first applied at the ordinary temperature, 
and if it fails to indicate the presence of 
alcohol it shows that either the oil is free 
from that substance, or if any is present 
the quantity must be extremely minute; 
and if the latter is the case it may be read- 
iy detected by slightly warming’ the mix- 
ture, taking care, however, that the heat 
should not rise much beyond 120° Fahren- 
heit, which, if it occurred, would create 
some uncertainty as to the cause of the blue 
reaction. 

By means of this test I have ascertained 
that several samples of otto of roses sold to 
me as genuine were adulterated with more 
or less alcohol, and that a sample of rose 
geranium oil lately in the market, which 
was assured to Mr. Tichborne as being a 
genuine article and one of superior qual- 
ity, was very largely adulterated with al- 
cohol. From several experiments I have 
made with the more expensive essential 
oils, mixing them with different propor- | 
tions of alcohol, [ found that where they | 


S¢ 


| were mixed with one twenty-fifth, one | 


fiftieth, or even with one hundreth part of 
their volume of rectified spirit of wine, 
that its presence could be readily detected 
by this test, and I have no doubt but that 
it is capable of detecting much smaller 
proportions of that substance should it be 
present as an adulterant in different essen- 
tial oils. | 

I should observe, that where the oil from | 
its density will not rise readily to the sur- | 
face of the water agitation, as occurs with | 
a few of the volatile oils, this difficulty, I | 
have found, may be readily overcome by | 
adding to the contents of the tube a little 
sulphate of magnesia, which, dissolving in 
the water and increasing its density, will, if 
employed in sufficient quantity, cause the 
oil to rise to the surface, leaving the watery | 


with the molybdic solution. 

Before concluding I should also remark 
that the oils themselves must not be added | 
directly to the test solution, for I find that 
many of them when so treated after pass- 
ing rapidly through various shades develop 
adeep blue even though they are appar- | 
ently pure, and those that do not produce 


| that color give rise to such dark shades of | 


brown, olive, or black, as to mask more or 
less completely any blue coloration which 
might be caused by admixture with alco- 
hol. 

The same I found to be the case to a 
great extent, though acting more slowly, 
when the test solution in a capsule was 
placed under asmall bell glass and exposed 
for some time to the vapor of different es- 
sential oils emanating from cotton wadding | 
on which they had been dropped, or from 
a little vessel containing them. In some 


| few instances, however, by using the test | 
in this way, it enabled me to distinguish 
| very quickly the pure oil from the same 
kind which had been mixed with a minute 
quantity of alcohol, and it may, therefore, 
in some cases be of use in detecting such 
adulteration, or at least in distinguishing 
differences in various samples of the same 
description of oil; but I found that this 
way of employing the test, though much | 
Simpler, was not so generally applicable | 


| the test. 


William Street, New York. 
WHOLE NUMBER, 251. 


| hor so trustworthy in its indications, as the 
method already described.—London Phar- 
| maceutical Journal. 


o> e 
Fallacy of Trommer’s Test. 


In these days, when the chemical exam- 
|ination of urine forms such an important 
|factor in the diagnosis of disease, it is 
| plain that the value of such examinations 
| will depend upon the accuracy with which 
|they are performed. This will become 
jevident as I proceed. A medical friend 
| here brought me afew days ago a sample 
of urine, and requested me to examine it 
| for albumen and sugar. The urine was of 
|high specific gravity. In his presence I 
| examined it for albumen, and found that 
to be entirely absent. I now applied 
Trommer’s test for sugar in the usual way; 
| that is to say, I poured a quantity of the 
| urine into a test-tuhe, added two drops of 
| solution of sulphate of copper, and fol- 
| lowed this by excess of solution of potash. 
| Upon boiling, a precipitate, quite abun- 
dant, of suboxide of copper was vbtained at 
once. My friend was astonished. I asked 
|him whether he had been administering 
any chalybeate preparation, and was told 
that he had been administering phosphate 
of iron and quinia. I advised him to dis 
continue the use of medicine altogether 
for a week, and then to bring me a fresh 
sample of the urine. He did so, and I 
again applied Trommer's test, with the 
same result as before. I performed the 
same experiment three times in succession, 
and always obtained a precipitate of sub- 
oxide of copper. Here then was a case in 
which ninety-nine out of a hundred medi- 
cal men would have diagnosed diabetes 
mellitus. But I remembered that many 
other substances besides sugar will reduce 
| oxide of copper in alkaline solution, and 
for this reason I proceeded to examine in a 
very different manner. A quantity of the 
urine was evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath. The dry residue thus ob- 
tained was treated several times with boil- 
ing absolute alcohol, and the alcoholic so- 
lution filtered through paper. This alco- 
holic solution was now evaporated to dry- 
ness, and kept at 212° F. for some time, 
until all the alcohol was completely ex- 
pelled. The alcoholic extract was then 
dissolved in water, and the aqueous solu- 
ion passed through {a filter. By this 
means, had there been any grape sugar 
in the urine, it would have been separated 
from substances likely to interfere with 
I now applied Trommer’s test 
to this aqueous solution, and found that 
sugar was entirely absent. I repeated this 
method of examination three times with 
the same urine, and in no instance obtained 
any precipitate whatever. Wishing now 
to make an eaperimentum crucis, 1 took a 


| quantity of the same urine and added to it 


aminute portion of grape sugar. I evap- 
orated to dryness, and proceeded exactly 
as described above. On now applying 
Trommer’s test I obtained at once an 
abundant precipitate of suboxide of cop- 
per, although I had taken care to add a 
very small portion of the sugar. It thus 
appears to me that Trommer’s test as 
usually applied only affords negative and 
not positive evidence: in other words, if 
no precipitate of suboxide of copper is 
obtained, then it may be safely concluded 


| that sugar is absent; but the obtaining of 
a precipitate as the test is usually applied 


is no evidence of its presence. I am 
thoroughly convinced that in a multitude 
of instances a poor patient has been vir- 
tually condemned to death by his phy- 
sician, on the evidence afforded by Trom- 
mer’s test as usually applied, when in fact 
there was-not a particle of sugar in his 
urine. I consider Trommer’s test abso- 
lutely fallacious and unreliable as it is 
usually applied. The high specific gravity 
of this urine was due to the fact that it 


was loaded with urea.—Dr. George Hay, 
Analytical Chemist 
the Phila, Med. Times. 
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Hydrobromic Acid in Prescriptions. 


{[Dr. Dewirr C. Wane, of Holly, Michi- 
gan, has sent to us, in pamphlet form, a 
set of working formule for the use of | 
hydrobromic acid in physicians’ prescrip- 
tions. On this subject Dr. Wade may be 
considered as one who speaks with au- 
thority. He would appear to be the first 
that employed this acid in medicine, and 
furnished to the Peninsular Journal of 
Medicine in February, 1875, a formula for 
its preparation. On page 108 of the C1Rcv- | 
LAR of the current year is a note from Dr. 
Wade, in which he preferred his claim as 
antedating that of Dr. Fothergill in its 
medical employment, and corrected an er- 
ror that Dr. F. had made in giving direc- 
tions for the mode of preparing it as an 
agent in therapeutics. The formule fol- 
low. | 

It is not astonishing that hydrobromic | 
acid is suggested so soon after its introduc- 
tion to the profession as a remedy for many 
diseases, and in many combinations, for 
the salts of bromine have been as thorough- 
ly tested by as large a number of physicians 
as any otber known medicine, and have 
found a place second to few other remedies 
in value. These salts are undoubtedly 
generally given for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the effects of bromine upon the system, 
and if hvdrobromic acid, in a more exact, 
scientific and eligible manner, accomplishes 
this object, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that it will rapidly supplant them in 
the estimation of the intelligent prescriber. 

To further call the attention of the pro- 
fession to the great usefulness of this acid, 
I am induced to give a few formule. into 
which it enters, which I have no doubt will 
at least have the merit of novelty. It is 
well known that medicines combined, not 
chemically, are thus often increased in 
value, and the convenience of so prescrib- 
ing hydrobromic acid, if for no other rea- 
son, will generally make it preferable to 
the bromine salts. 

I regret that in my paper proposing 
hydrobromic acid as a medicine, published 
in the Peninsular Journal of Medicine in 
February, 1875, I did not give a work- 
ing formula for its preparation. I gave, 
instead, a theoretical formula, specifying 
that each fluid drachm of the finished 
preparation should represent ten grains of 
bromine, this being the amount of iodine 
in the same quantity of the officinal dilute 
hydriodic acid. Since then a formula has 
been published containing considerably less 
bromine, the result of which is likely to 
cause comfusion, both with pharmacists 
and physicians. I think it proper to here 
give the original formula from which the 
first preparation was made, and which I 
shall now take the liberty of denominating 
dilute hydrobromic acid. 


I. Bromide of potassium..... 120 grains. 
Crystallized tartaric acid.. 153 grains. 
IVA LOD pew cteis, wastes orale ie cae 1 fl. oz, 


Dissolve the salt and then the acid in the 
water, and place in cold water for several 
hours, or until precipitation ceases, and de- 
cant. The results of the reaction are the 
formation of bitartrate of potassium (cream 
of tartar), which is nearly insoluble, and 
sufficiently pure hydrobromic acid diluted 
with water, each fluid drachm of which 
contains ten grains of bromine. By pre- 
serving this proportion, any quantity can 
just as readily be made. For forty fluid 
ounces the following formula is exact 
enough for practical purposes: 

II. The bromide...10 troy or 11 avoir. oz. 
A he acid Arte... 122 troy or 14 avoir. oz. 
Wiaterst.i. ei 5 : ...20 fl. 02. 

Proceed as before. 


The affinity of hydrobromic acid for 
bases is between that of hydrochloric and 
hydriodic acids. I have prescribed it most 
frequently in half drachm doses well di- 
luted. 

III. Dilute hydrobromic acid, 
PV EUD Om CACO Sete isaincraG 1 fl. ounce. 
Mix and write—teaspoonfu! in water. 

This is not unpleasant to the taste, and 
may be given to obtain the constitutional 
effects of bromine as usually administered 
in combination with a base. It also acts 
like other mineral acids in being tonic, re- 
frigerant, solvent, alterative, etc., and is 
very useful in the ‘‘bilious” conditions, 
including fevers, where the morbid symp- 
toms recede with the coating on the tongue. 
I use little else in remittent fever. 


IV. Sulphate of quinia...... 15 to 80 grs. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid, 
Syrup; olseache-.%, J./20.. 1 fl. ounce. 


Mix and write—teaspoonful in water. 


spect cannot be improved by other addi- 
tions. Like other acidulous preparations, 
it is incompatible with licorice. Bromine 
has the [power of modifying, in a marked 
degree, the cerebral effects of quinine; 
hence the value of this combination, aside 
from the alterative and other properties of 
the acid. In all cases of intermittent fever 
I continue an antiperiodic from ten to 
thirteen days after the paroxysm ceases, and 
for permanent and other satisfactory re- 
sults, this combination has proved to be 
far superior in my hands to any other not 
containing the acid. 


V. Sulphate of cinchonia... 15 to 45 grs. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid, 
Syrup, of each..... 1 fl. ounce. 


Mix and write—teaspoonful in water. 


I can discover no difference in the effects 
of cinchonia and quinia, except that the 
latter is to be preferred as a stimulant. I 
prescribe cinchonia because of its cheap- 
ness. 

VI. Red iodide of mercury.... 1 grain. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid.. 1 fl. oz. 
Fluid ex. of orange peel, 

Syrup, of each........ ..-4 fl. drhms. 

Mix and write—teaspoonful in water. 


The iodide of mercury is decomposed, 
the bromide being formed with the elimina- 
tion of the iodine in the form of hydriodic 
acid. Mercury may be given in this man- 
ner for a long time without producing 
ptyalism, the salt being rapidly excreted. 
VII. Fluid extract of ergot, 

Syrup, of each...... 4fl. drachms. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid. 1 fl. oz. 
Mix and write—teaspoonful in water. 


IT do not believe any other combination 
equals this for efficiency in cases of cerebral 
hyperemia. It is not only indicated where 
venesection would appear beneficial, but it 
may be administered by enema in a case of 
intercranial hemorrhage, with the likeli- 
hood of arresting the transfusion, by capil- 
lary restriction, when an additional deple- 
tion of the arterioles, by artificial abstraction 
of blood, would still further endanger life 
without influencing the hemorrhage, and 
is consequently positively contra-indicated. 

Ergot and hydrobromic acid will be found 
to be promptly useful in the vertigo of 
plethora, with confusion of ideas, or where 
a determination of blood to the brain is 
prone to occur from other causes. 


VIII. Fluid ext. of stramonium. 160 drops. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid, 
Sy Up) sOl CAC Mey eet 1 fl. ounce. 


Mix and write—one-half teaspoonful in 
water, the dose to be increased until the 
specific effects of the stramonium are 
marked, and there to be maintained. 

I offer this combination as a prescription 
for epilepsy. Iwill simply say of it that 
its effects in this disease are remarkable. 
and I think JI have reason to consider it 
superior to any other plan of medication. 


LX. Dartar'emeétic.-..5-..... . 2 prs. 
Denarcotized tine. of opium, 2 fl. drs. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid. ... 1 fl. oz. 
SyIUp, 10) MaKe eee « 2 fl. oz. 


Mix and write—teaspoonful in water. 
For acute or chronic bronchitis. 


X. Syrup of bromide of iron,. 4 fl. drs. 
Bromide of quinia. ...... 16 grains. 
Dilute hydrobromic acid... 1 fl. oz. 
Sy IND ieee meee anes es 4 fl. drs. 


Mix and write—teaspoonful in water. 


The wide applicability of this tonic is 
readily suggested by its composition. 


XI. Subcarbonate of bismuth.. 80 grains. 


Dilute hydrobromic acid. 1 fl. oz. 
Dissolve and add 

Saccharated pepsine..... 80 grains. 

Syrup, to make.... 2 fl. oz. 


Mix, filter and write--teaspoonful in water. 


This is preferable to ammoniated citrate 
of bismuth with pepsine, because it is not 
only permanent in the bottle, but it is not 
precipitated in the stomach. as is the citrate. 
Its indications are evident to the pro- 
fessional reader. To it may be added pan- 
creatine, with or without the pepsine. 

I trust I have shown by the foregoing 
formule how readily bromine may be ex- 
hibited in an elegant manner, combined 
with other well known remedies. These 
formule, however, are only intended as 
skeletons, upon which a great variety of 
changes may be rung to suit the ‘‘ notions” 
of the prescriber. 

Elixirs instead of syrups may be substi- 
tuted, and additions of flavors may be made 
to render the medicine more palatable. The 
doses given are for adults, and the fre 
quency of their repetition in each case is to 


Sedation is an indication in almost all 
diseased conditions, not only as a palliative, 
but to finally obtain radical results, by the 
greater curative efforts nature may make in 
the absence of irritation, aided, if neces- 
sary, by artificial means. It is no surprise, 
then, that the only known mineral sedative, 
being also a powerful alterative, should 
have found so prominent a place in the 
medical art; yet taking into consideration 
the facts that the salts of this drug are the 
preparations of it almost universally pre- 
scribed, and that they must be decomposed 
in the stomach and hydrobromic acid pro- 
duced before the effects of bromine can be 
obtained in any case, and that these salts 
cannot conveniently be combined with 
other medicines, it is an easy matter to 
gain the impression that, in the light of our 
present knowledge, there are too many who 
follow a very clumsy and unscientific 
method of exhibiting one of our most 
valuable therapeutic agents. 

Holly, Mich., 1877. 
5 i Aid 


The Preparation and Preservation of 
Pepsine. 

[By Prorgssor ARNouD; translated for Tae Drug 
GisTs’ CrrouLAR by Louis 8. CoHEN, of Paris, 
France. } 


Av one of the last meetings of the ‘‘So- 
ciété de Thérapeutique,” M. Catillon pro- 
posed to substitute for the unreliable pep- 
sines of commerce, a glycerinated extract 
of the stomachic mucus, titrated in such a 
manner that it will digest its own weight 
of fibrin. 
The problem of the preparation and pre- 
servation of pepsine has occupied me for 
many years. Struck, like many others, by 
the inactivity of French and other pepsines, 
I have sought since 1871 a simple and 
rapid process, for preparing this medica- 
ment in a state approaching absolute pur- 
ity, and in such form that it can be kept 
without alteration. My experiments, al- 
though not quite finished, seem to me suf- 
ficiently conclusive to be, in part, pub- 
lished at the present time. 

The manipulation which arrested my at- 
tention briefly consists in treating with 
water the stomachic pulp, precipitating 
the pepsine with chloride of sodium, elim- 
inating this salt by means of dialysis, and 
then r_ixing the solution of pepsine with 
its weight of pure glycerine. 

It is not, in reality, absolutely necessary 
to get rid of the whole of the alkaline 
chloride, which interferes with neither the 
effect nor the keeping properties of the 
product when it is found in small propor- 
tion. 

Thus prepared, the pepsine is very active 
and almost unchangeable—it coagulates 
milk with great facility, digests quantities 
of fibrin much larger than those indicated 
by the Codex, and this digestion, already 
very easily performed at a temperature of 
20°-25°, requires only a very short time at 
a temperature of 40°. 

I have preserved since March 6th, 1875, 
in a bottle incompletely filled, a solution of 
pepsine in diluted glycerine. 

This solution, nevertheless, remained 
quite limpid; its odor and color have not 
changed, and it still exhibits an intense 
solvent power after 28 months of contact 
with the air. There is then no doubt that 
glycerine preserves all the properties of 
pepsine intact during a very long time, yet 
it would be interesting to fix a precise 
limit. 

Pepsine still numbers many opponents ; 
but it must be said that it has rarely been 
administered in a satisfactory condition. 
Upto the present time therapeutics has 
made use of desiccated pepsine, that is to 
say, changed by multiple causes, or dis- 
solved in a saccharated or alcoholic liquid, 
which more or less diminishes rather than 
favors its action. In the second place, it 
is generally prescribed, without regard to 
its purity, in doses that appear small when 
we keep in mind the abundance of the 
gastric secretion. It is, perhaps, not exag- 
gerating to say that its therapeutic study 
is yet to be made. 

have, however, no desire to treat this 
side of the question. I will only call the 
attention of the physicians to the two fol- 
lowing points : 

First of all, whatever should be the 
chosen solvent to introduce the pepsine 
into the economy, it seems to me rational 
to acidulate this solvent with hydrochloric 
acid, since it is only under similar con- 
ditions that the gastric ferment exerts all 
its strength. 

On the other hand, in order to produce 


glycerine. It is not to be forgotten tha 
this last-named substance is not absolute)! 
harmless. 2B 
The works of Messrs. Dujardin-Beay! 
metz and Audigé and those of M Catillo. 
show that a proportion of glycerine rely 
tively increased is, perhaps, injurious t) 
the system. 
It is necessary then to obtain a concer 
trated solution, and perhaps a saturate 
one, of pepsine; so that we may be able j 
all security to administer the proper dose, 
In regard to the way of ascertaining th 
value of this medicament, M. Catillo 
thinks, with reason, that it should be base 
upon the solyent power which the pepsin 
shows in the space of two or three hour 
only. 
Lweuld like to add that it seems tom 
indispensable for this trial to substitute fo 
the raw fibrin generally adopted, the coag! 
ulated fibrin or albumen, since it is upo 
these principles, in this state, that the ac 
tion of the gastric juice habitually exert 
its influence. I propose to resort to thi) 
subject at some future time, when I sha 
have entirely finished my researches. 


a 


Picrotoxin. 
{From Picros, bitter, Toxicon, poison.] 

To The Druggists’ Cireulur : 
PrcroToOxtn is a solid colorless, vegets 
ble alkali, crystalizable in quadrangula) 
white, brilliant semi-transparent prisim) 
soluble in alcohol, ether, glycerine, and t) 
some extent in water; notin oils. 
This substance is the active principle ¢ 
Cocculus Indicus, and has an insupportabl 
bitter taste, not unlike strychnia. 
Its action is chiefly upon the cerebr 
spinal system as a powerful stimulan 
causing congestion and effusion of tt 
brain and spinal cord, which produces ¢o) 
vulsions and death. 

I have employed it in a number of eas 
of nervous cerebral exhaustion with goc 
results. The first was a case of mental d’ 
pression following severe and protracti 
headache, in which it worked splendid] 
In another case, somewhat similar, it ga’ 
satisfactory results. 
I also gave it in a case of Uhorea of lo) 
standing, where there were signs of gre 
nervous debility and exhaustion which hi 
resisted almost everything in the shape 
medicines. | 

This case made a good and speedy reco 
ery. 
It increases the strength and frequen) 
of the pulse, and elevates the temperatu 
of the body. 

It is contra-indicated where there a 
signs either of local irritation or congesti 
in the brain or spinal cord, or determir 
tion of blood toward the head. 

Dose.—From 73> to 5 of a grain eve 
four hours. | 

In solution, one grain to four hundr 
drops of alcohol. | 

J have never seen any troublesome effer 
from its use. It requires a much larg) 
dose to killa dog or cat than of atiye| 
nia. 

My brother, Dr. L. Pattee, of Manehi 
ter, N. H., has also used it in a number | 
similar cases with like results. 

A. F. Partes, M.D. 
Boston, Mass. 
e+e 4 

Oil to Freshen Paint. 


Last autumn, while visiting in the n0)) 
part of the State, my father saw a m| 
brushing his faded window-blinds 05 
with boiled linseed oil, instead of painti 
them, and thinking it a capital idea, cal) 
home and tried the experiment on his ov 
as the oil was all evaporated from the 
and he had expected to have to paint thi! 
before winter ; but, although badly fac! 
the application of one coat of oil brous! 
them back nearly to their original brig: 
ness and glossiness. If it had been put} 
in hot weather they would have lool! 
better, as if was so cold before he foul 
leisure to do it that the oil would not pe> 
trate readily, but gathered in occasioy 
drops on the lower edge of the slats a 
dried. Judging from the appearance | 
ours, I should think if one oiled their bl 
over in hot, sunny weather, once €vi 
year or two (beginning of course beft 
the color is rubbed off) they could be kf 
looking bright a great many years with’ 
painting, and this would make quite a &. 
ing, as green paint is rather expensive 
has so little oil in it that it soon evapore 
and leaves nothing but the color, whicls 


| 


% 


be determined in accordance with the cir- 


This is extremely bitter, and in this re- 


cumstances, 


an a:tificial digestion, one should use a 
known quantity of pepsine mixed with 


course wears off, unless more oil is addet 
NV, #, Farmer, \ 


ovember, 1877. ] 


On Emulsion, 
| The Druggists’ Circular : 


‘Tae making of a good oil-emulsion has | 


jways been considered by pharmaceutists 
| Germany as an operation requiring a skill- 
)] manipulation, and to manage the opera- 

mm so as to never fail in producing a per- 
it emulsion in every case was considered 
thigh accomplishment of the practical 

armaceutist. Too little attention has 

en paid in this country to the making of 
od emulsions, and too often we meet 
armaceutists who are not acquainted 
th the rules and conditions under which 
good oil-emulsion can be formed; and 

itters are made worse by prescriptions di- 
De emulsion to be made of cil, gum and 
\iter in such proportions that no emulsion 
évbe formed. In most cases physicians 
yeseribe oil, gum and syrup with so small 
équantity of water that no emulsion can 

maed, and the ingredients will be 
Fras mixed instead of being combined 
jo an emulsion. In such cases the oil 
\ll separate. Oil-emulsions should not 

. considered, any longer, mixtures, as 
dicesty was done in the U. 8. Dispensa- 
ty. Oil-emulsions form a separate class 
¢ pharmaceutical preparations, and well 
Gerve attention and a certain study of both 
t: physician and the pharmaceutist. Of 
t: former, to prescribe ingredients in such 
yportions that a skillful pharmaceutist 
ex make an emulsion, and of the latter to 
Kow the conditions under which to make 
aood emulsion of oi] or baisam. 

wo modes of making such emulsions 
a in use. One method consists in making 
ahick mucilage, to which is added, in 
sall portions, oil and water, until all is 
fmed into a perfect emulsion, which 
tin can be diluted with water without oil 
bing separated. 

‘he other method consists in mixing the | 
o with the powdered gum in certain fixed 
p portions, and then adding a certain quan- 
tir of water in proportion to the oil and 
gn used. 

Che following table will show the pro- 
petions in which the ingredients should be 
uid: 


PARTS BY WEIGHT. 


il. Powd. Gum Arabic. Water 
l 1 14 
2 1 2 

5 1 24 


‘f the oil is mixed with the gum in a 
sillow porcelain mortar, and then the 
wer be added in any of the above men- 
fied proportions, the emulsion will be 
fcned. The ingredients should be weighed 
vy accurately. When the emulsion is 
fcned, the stirring should be continued 
fc a few minutes, and water be added 
¢ dually. 

‘he first method requires more skill and 
piper judgment of the pharmaceutist, 
wile the operation, according to the sec- 
0|, mode, can be performed by almost any 
ying man if he only weighs out the in- 
edients in the proper way; but if the 
p.rmaceutist has acquired all necessary 
=:erience and skill in making emulsions 
wording to the second mode, he will 
iilly be able to work according to the 
fii; mode also; and when the proper ex- 
ence has once been acquired, the first 
ule will be found very convenient in 
niy cases. A good oil-emulsion should 
4 throw out any oil within a day or two, 
f>ft on a shelf undisturbed, and if no 
iis thrown out it may be considered a 
% ect emulsion, constituting a combination 
fil, gum and water, not merely a mix- 
u: of the same. A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


h ——————_-~-e—____—__- 
\Glycerole of Nitrate of Bismuth. 
| BY W. WILLMOTT. 


FEW months since Mr. Balmanno Squire 
Noduced to the readers. of the Pharma- 
é\ical Journal, a preparation of nitrate of 
auth in glycerine to which he gave the 
lg.e “*Glycerole of Nitrate of Bismuth.” 
\-r an able comment on its great proba- 
value, and the expression of an opinion 
h the nitrate should be kept by every 
Hnist in the kingdom, he wrote as foil- 
O}3: 

I accordingly lay the results of my in- 
digation before the pharmaceutical body 
ip confidence that they will soon de- 


p its capabilities (7. ¢., the capabilities 
1e glycerole) in a very considerable de- 


lis invitation was promptly responded 
nd at a meeting of the Society held on 
hl-vening of December 9th, 1876, the pre- 
‘ion received due consideration. Some | 
Xjedingly interesting reactions 


were | — 


out by him that, in order to avoid precipi- 
tation of the bismuth, the preparation 
should be made without heat. He stated, 


caution, the glycerole seemed to acquire the 
condition necessary to cause precipitation 
when diluted with water after about three 
weeks keeping. The exact nature of this 
compound was then fully discussed, and it 
was left in considerable doubt as to how far 
it really represented the preparation which 
Mr. Squire intended it should be. The fol- 
lowing remarks are offered with a view to 
throw some light on the subject, and, in 
point of fact, if possible, to answer the 
question: What zs glycerole of nitrate of 
bismuth? In the first place 1 would direct 
attention to the ready solubility of the ni- 
trate in mixtures of glycerine and water, or, 
as I would prefer to put it, in glycerine 
when diluted with water. And I may say 
at once that I do not think this ready solu- 
bility arises from any solvent power which 
such mixture may possess per se, but that 
the glycerine being spread out, so to speak, 
or thinned down, or by having its density 
lessened, is brought into the best condition 
to exercise its solvent action; and in the 
present instance it does this in a rather re- 
markable manner. Forinstance, a mixture 
of glycerine and water, containing only 15 
per cent. of the former, or a little more 
than a drachm to the ounce, readily takes 
up double its own weight of the salt ; so 
that the glycerine in this thin or attenuated 
condition dissolves, without the slightest 
difficulty, no less a quantity than 12 or 14 
times its own weight of the crystals of ni- 
trate of bismuth. In this proportion the 
bismuth is subsequently thrown down and 
a gas resembling one of the lower oxides 
of nitrogen is disengaged. Contrary to 
what might be expected the solvent action 
of the mixture referred to decreases in pro- 
portion as the glycerine increases, until, in 
glycerine itself, in its pure and undiluted 
form, weight for weight dissolves only with 
difficulty and after some considerable time. 
The whole of the solutions so prepared, as 
will be readily understood, throw down the 
bismuth on the addition of water in certain 
proportions according to the quantity of 
glycerine contained in them. This, how- 
ever, will be rendered clearer if we take 
smaller quantities of the nitrate as shown 
in the table below. The precipitate occurs 
in more or less time when the water is 
added in certain proportions only, and not 
when it is added in either small or large 
quantities. The following are approxi- 
mately the proportions as attained by ex- 
periment: 

Proportions of Glycerole 


to water within which 


Strength of Glycerole. 
precipitate occurs.* 


Glyce- Glyce- 
Nitrate. Glycerine. role. Water. aat. Water. 
1 oz. in 1 fl. oz. = from1 x 4to1 x 884 
SV OZ ae ea ees ae MSHI CAS OR TS 99 
QL Ese ces shee oeeet! UR SALE SES CEP OG 
Pan ees tie ee erty ME AS Saeed Ss 
AO Sraries [See oiss p SA OSC BD 
20grs. ‘1 “** = Noappreciable precip- 


itate in any proportion. 
It will be seen from this table that when 
the glycerine is present in the water in the 
proportion of 20 per cent., or when the 
glycerole is diluted to that extent (1 to 4), 
the whole of the nitrate in each case is re- 
tained. At this point the basic properties 
of the water come into play and precipita- 
tion goes on, slowly or otherwise, until the 
water itself, by repeated additions, becomes 
the solvent, assisted to some slight extent 
by the glycerine which, as regards time, 
plays the part of a modifier of the whole 
process. I do not say that this solvent 
property of the water, small though it be, 
is retained indefinitely; but it exists for a 
considerable time, nevertheless, and cannot 
be altogether overlooked. The smaller the 
proportionate quantity of nitrate present in 
the glycerole, the longer the glycerine re- 
tains its hold, or exerts its protective influ- 
ence, and the sooner, of course, the solvent 
action of the water becomes apparent. In 
this process, as shown in the table given, 
we have, in fact, glycerine working at one 
end and water at the other. 

The solvent properties of the water and 
glycerin respectively may be clearly de- 
termined by the following simple experi- 
ments: 

1. (Water). —To ten minims of the glyce- 
role prepared by dissolving 1 dr. of nitrate 
of bismuth in 1fl dr. each of Aq. Dest. and 
glycerine previously mixed together, add 


| water very cvrcfully (about 3 j) until a pre- 


cipitate is thrown down. ‘Then continue 
at once the addition of the water up to 2 


Nj’n by the President, and it was pointed | 


* Temperature 50° to 60° Fahr, Time indefinite, 


however, that, notwithstanding this pre- | 


fluid ounces or more, and the precipitate 
will be re-dissolved. : 

Note.—This reaction is liable to vary 
somewhat from very slight causes. 

2. (Glycerine).—To the clear solution thus 
obtained add caustic potash. The precipi- 
tate will not be dissolved in excess of the 
potash, but will be readily taken up by 
the addition and admixture of glycerine. 

It will be observed that in the glycerole 
of 20 grs. to the ounce there is no appreci- 
able precipitate, ¢. e., for a considerable 
length of time, in any proportion of water 
that. may be added to it, because, before 
the glycerine loses its hold on the nitrate 
the water grips it—if I may be allowed the 
expression—and prevents it from falling. 
As this proportion would no doubt be con- 
sidered too weak for a glycerole for ordi- 
nary use, the 40 grs. strength would prob- 
ably be unobjectionable as regards the 
precipitation, and upon this hypothesis I 
venture to suggest the following formula: 


KR Nitrate of Bismuth...... Z ss. 
Distilled Water......... 3 ij. 
Price’s Glycerine..... ad 3 vj. 


Dissolve the nitrate of bismuth in 2 fluid 
drachms of the glycerine previously mixed 
with the distilled water; then add the so- 
lution to the remainder of the glycerine and 
mix well together. 

This is prepared at once and without the 
slightest difficulty. It contains tive grs. of 
the active ingredient in each fluid drachm, 
and is most convenient for prescribing. 
Even. therapeutically the addition of the 
water is an advantage, since, as in the cases 
of tannin and borax, the density of the un- 
diluted glycerine prevents the action of the 
remedy from coming readily into play. It 
is better in each case to dilute with a little 
water before using. This addition in the 
formula given may or may not affect the 
result as regards stability, but the differ- 
ence in this respect (if any) with so small 
a proportion will be comparatively trifling. 

Litfect of heat.—The effect of heat on the 
glycerole appears to be this. A portion of 
the nitric acid is separated and retained 
pro tem. by the glycerine. If the process 
be stopped here, we have a glycerole which 
smells strongly of nitrous acid, and which 
no doubt soon acquires the condition in 
which a precipitate is thrown down directly 
on the addition of water. Other combina- 
tions of nitrogen and oxygen are possibly 
formed, as the case is one in which differ. 
ent conditions very readily produce differ- 
ent results. But if the heat be continued 
or increased, nitrous acid fumes are disen- 
gaged with violent ebullition, and there is 
left in the dish a soft pasty mass consisting 
for the most part of oxide of bismuth and 
glycerine. By carrying the process still 
further in a higher degree, we arrive at 
the phenomena so graphically described by 
Mr. Postans on a former occasion. It is 
clear, therefore, as pointed out by the Pres- 
dent, that heat should not be employed in 
the preparation of the glycerole of nitrate 
of bismuth. 

Reaetions.—The reactions exhibited by 
this compound resolve themselves to a 
great extent into a question of proportions. 
If we take a concentrated glycerole and 
precipitate it from its solution in water by 
caustic potash, the precipitate is not re- 
dissolved in excess of the potash, the gly- 
cerine being proportionately too small, but 
if we employ a weaker glycerole (one dr. 
or two drs. to the oz.) the precipitate is re- 
dissolved immediately under similar cir- 
cumstances. This, however, does not occur 
in the absence of the glycerine. A precipi- 
tate thrown down by potash from a solution 
of the nitrate in water, is not taken up by 
excess of the alkali; but the addition of a 
small quantity of glycerine immediately 
dissolves it. The glycerine appears here 
to act as a solvent in the presence of a 
slight excess of potash. No such effect as 
this follows the employment of ammonia. 


Glycerine is powerless in the presence of 
this reagent, probably because the ammonia 
more completely withdraws the nitric acid 
from its combination with the bismuth: 
but whether the precipitate be thrown 
down by ammonia, or by potash, or by a 
glycerole of long keeping, it is at once re- 
stored by the free addition of nitric acid. 
From this it may fairly be inferred that tbe 
glycerine in this preparation is simply act- 
ing the part of a solvent, similar to water, 
and that its protective influence, due possi- 
bly to its great density, is a question of 
time only. The reactions are complicated 
and sometimes obscure, but, bearing in 
mind the nature of the substance with 
which we are dealing, this is precisely 
what we should expect. 


As the result of the attention®I have | 
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given to the subject (limited it is true) I 
think it more than probable that the glyce- 
role is what Mr. Squire intended it to be, 
namely, ‘‘asimple solution of the salt in 
glycerine.” At the same time, all my ex- 
periments tend to corroborate the opinion 
of Professor Redwood, that “ the nitrate of 
bismuth being an acid salt, in which the 
greater part of the nitric acid is held by an 
affinity so weak that water itself is capable 
of removing it, the glycerole is rarely likely 
to be uniform in its composition.”* To 
this Mr. Squire replies (Pharm. Jour., Dec. 
16, 1876), “If the preparation will not 
keep for many weeks unchanged, no more 
will any of the infusions which are so 
largely prescribed, and no more will sul- 
phurous acid solution.” 

Whether, therapeutically, this new com- 
pound will justify the sanguine expecta- 
tions with which it was introduced, I am 
not prepared to say, but there can scarcely 
be a doubt that all will welcome any addi- 
tion to the deservedly recognized value 
which, in the practice of medicine, the 
preparations of bismuth must indisputably 
possess. —Pharm. Jouwrnad. 


5 i a 
Effects of Breathing Foul Air. 

THE air we breathe, which a great Eng 
lish physician calls gaseous food, may _be- 
come impure to the degree of being indi- 
gestible to our lungs and utterly unfit for 
the performance of functions which are 
quite as important as those of our solid and 
fluid victuals. Dull headaches, nausea, 
loss of appetite and of the sense of smell, 
and the sadness produced by the unsatis- 
fied hunger after oxygen, are only inciden- 
tal and secondary evils; the great principal 
curse of the trogolodyte-habit is its intlu- 
In 1853, 
when Hanover and other parts of Northern 
Germany were visited by a very malignant 
kind of smalJ-pox, the great anatomist 
Langenbeck tried to discover ‘‘the pecu- 
liarity of organic structure which disposes 
one man to catch the disease while his 
neighbor escapes.... I have cut up more 
human bodies than the Old Man of the 
Mountain with all his accomplices,” he 
writes from Gottingen in his semi-annual 
report, “ and, speaking only of my primary 
object, I must confess that I am no wiser 
than before. But, though the mystery of 
small-pox has eluded my search, my labors 
have not been in vain; they have revealed 
to me something else—the origin of con- 
sumption. Iam sure now of what I sus- 
pected long ago, viz., that pulmonary dis- 
eases have very little to do with intemper- 
ance or with erotic excesses, and much less 
with cold weather, but are nearly exclu- 
sively (if we except tuberculous tendencies 
inherited from bcth parents, I say quite 
exclusively) produced by the breathing of 
foul air. The lungs of all persons, minors 
included, who had worked for some years 
in close workshops and dusty factories, 
showed the germs of the fatal disease, 
while confirmed inebriates, who had passed 
their days in open air, had preserved their 
respiratory organs intact, whatever inroads 
their excesses had made on the rest of their 
system. If I should go into practice and 
undertake the cure of a consumptive, I 
should begin by driving him out into the 
Deister(a densely-wooded mountain-range 
of Hanover), and prevent him from enter- 
ing a house for a year or two.”—From 
‘* Modern Troglodytes,” in Popular Science 
Monthly for November. 

7 
Some Expedients of Malingerers. 


A WHITE tongue is made with the white 
of the wall; a brown one with soap and to- 
bacco. Feebleness of the heart can be 
produced by a cord around the waist, and 
a reduced pulse by a ligature around the 
arm. Palpitation may be produced by a 
ligature around the waist; by the use of 
tobacco, much coffee, or white hellebore; 
garlic and tobacco have been introduced 
into the rectum for the same purpose. 
Some persons can increase the force of the 
pulse at will. Consumption has been sim- 
ulated by producing emaciation by abstain- 
ing from food, and the use of vinegar, suck- 
ing a copper coin, swallowing the sputa of 
consumptive patients, etc. Jaundice, by 
painting with an infusion of rhubarb or 
turmeric, or the internal use of the same, 
Indian fig will color urine red color. Black 
urine was produced in one case by a boy 
putting cotton soaked in ink around the 
glans penis, 


* The case, probably, may be stated thus. The gly- 
cerine being a powerful solvent and of great density, 
is slow to bring about those changes which. with 


the difference due to rapidity of action, are effected 
by water alone, 
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Discovery of Extensive Nitrate Deposits 


in Chili. 

Tue report of the engineer—Sefior Va- 
dilla—who was sent to survey and measure 
off the claims applied for at the place 
called Cachinal de la Sierra, has been for- 
warded to the Minister of the Interior, and 
published in the Government G‘azette, and 
gives a fuller account of the discoveries 
than has hitherto been made known. The 
deposits in question are three in numter, 
situated to the south of the 25th parallel; 
the first at a distance of about 16 miles to 
the southeast of the port of Paposo; and 
the second and third in an extensive plane, 
calculated at 18 miles in length by 18 or 
20 in width, running from east to west, and 
distant from the same port about 55 miles, 
in a southeast direction. Senor Vadilla 
examined all the land in which prospecting 


aad taken place, a large number of holes | ™0! € ” 
| which have been deposited between the | 


having been put down at different dis- 
tances, in all of which beds of nitrate were 
discovered. Under the sandy surface a 
stratum is found which is in parts sulphate 
of soda of tolerable purity, and in others a 
mass composed of sulphates and of caliche, 
mixed with the surface sand. Under this 
is situated the bed of nitrate, which is from 
40 to 60 inches in thickness. The deposits 
are considered to be of great extent, being 
met with in all the holes sunk, and also 
wherever the earth was removed to the 
depth of 20 inches by the inspecting engi- 
neer. The first deposit measured gave a 
superficial area of 300 acres; the second, 
920 acres; and the third, 2.717 acres; or a 
total of about 5,060 acres. To obtain a fair 
approximation as to the quality of caliche, 
samples were taken from various localities, 
mixed together, and analyzed, the result 
being as follows: 
Common result of the first 
deposit—lye.... ......-. 51°5 per cent. 
Common result of the second 


ODOR Geo dares. <i) ets 29°7 per cent. 
Common result of the third 
CLERIOR NE ais icrait}e tein . 41°7 per cent. 


“ These lyes,” says Senor Vadilla, ‘‘ show 
the pure, anhydrous nitrate of soda con- 
tained in the caliche, and obtained not 
from isolated samples butfrom a number 
taken on the field itself, and with all the 
care possible in such a locality. I have not 
assayed separately any of the samples which 
composed the collective one, and some of 
which I believe would give a lye of even 
80 per cent., because I consider that what 
is necessary to be known is if, throughout 
the great extent of land comprising the 
nitrate deposits of Cachinal de la Sierra, 
the average quality is such that it may con- 
stitute a new industry for the country. 
Considering the result of the analysis, I 
regard it as satisfactory, and have no doubt 
whatever that the same samples assayed on 
the spot would show a higher lye; for when 
arrived at Copiapo they contained a larger 
quantity of water than they did at the de- 
posits, which would naturally diminish the 
lye of the nitrate, which is the nitrate of 
soda, containing scarcely traces of potash. 
There can be no doubt entertained what- 
ever over the existence of nitrate deposits 
in Chili, and nitrate of good quality.” 
With respect to the facilities of exportation 
Sefior Vadilla recommends the use of the 


Port of Taltal in preference to that of Pa- | 


poso, not only because of the difficulty of 
constructing a road to the latter place, but 
also because of the insecurity of the bay. 
According to his calculations the deposits 
are situated at only eight or ten leagues 
from the road leading from Cachiyuyal to 
Taltal, to which a cartway might be easily 
made, the country being level and the dis- 
tance short.—Taltal being, besides, a well- 
sheltered bay, and with facilities for load- 
ing and discharging. —Scientific American. 
ooe - 
[fOn Roscoelite: A Vanadium Mica. 


BY JAMES 


BLAKE, M.D., SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE mineral to which I have viven the 
name of Roscoelite—in honor of Prof. Ros- 
coe, of Manchester, who has done so much 
for the chemical history of vanadium—is a 
well marked species of mica, containing 
quite a large percentage of vanadium. It 
was found in a gold mine at Granite Creek, 
E] Dorado County, in the lower hills on 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, It 
occurs in the hanging wall of a small quartz 
vein, the country rock being porphyry. 
The mica appears to have been principally 
deposited in fissures in the porphyry, and is 
usually found in layers from one tenth to 
one half an ineh thick, and seldom extend- 
ing continuously for more than 2 or 3 
inches. It is also found filling cavities in 


the quartz. The crystals are quite brilliant, 
of a dark green color, seldom more than 
01 inch long, and, when occurring in fis- 
sures, form two series starting from each 


_ side of the fissure and meeting in the cen- 


ter. They are also found in nodules with 
a stellar arrangement, more particularly in 
the cavities of the quartz. 
strongly double refracting. Sp. gr. 2 33. 
They weather into a light yellow wacke. 


The whole thickness of the vein matter in | 
which the mica is found is not more than | 


a few inches. The mine in which it occurs 
has been worked for gold, and it is in these 
micaceous deposits that the greater part of 
the gold is found. 


been washed out from a single panful, and 


| while at the mine I saw 40 dollars taken 


|from a few handfuls. 


The gold is com- 
monly found in the form of fine scales 


crystals of the mica. So generally it is dif- 
fused that it is impossible to find a piece 
of the mica as large as a bean that does not 
contain gold. The 
means of an open cut, now about 30 feet 
deep and 150 feet long. 

The most interesting fact connected with 


this mineral is the large proportion of va- | 
| due to the presence of a salt of copper (the 


nadium it contains, and that, too, in the 
form in which it has not before been found, 


unless the small traces of it detected in | 
some basalts should be part of an analogous | 


compound. When I first discovered the 
mineral I expected to find a mica rich in 
chromium, and, on heating some of it in a 
test tube with HCl, I obtained a green so- 
lution. Finding that by continued boiling 
with acid the whole of the color was en- 
tirely removed from the mica, I availed 
myself of this method to determine the 
quantity of what I considered to be chro- 
mium; fusing the residue from the acid 
solution with carbonate of soda and nitre, 
and precipitating with lead, I also ascer- 
tained the amount of the alkalies; and, in 
presenting some specimens of the substance 


|to the Microscopical Society, and at the 


Academy of Sciences of California, in Sep- 
tember, [made the general statement that 
it was a potash mica, containing 23 per cent. 
chromic oxide and traces of lithia. It was 
not until I had sent a specimen of the min- 
eral to Dr. Genth to analyze that the pres- 
ence in it of vanadium was first discovered, 
and to him is due the entire credit of hav- 
ing first detected the true character of this 
interesting mineral. I have availed myself 
of the action of nitro-hydrochlorie acid on 
the mineral] to prepare a considerable quan- 
tity of vanadic compounds for physiolog- 
ical experiment, as this affords about the 


| easiest method of obtaining vanadic acid, 


although it is impossible thus to extract all 
the vanadium from the mica.—American 
Journal of Science and Arts. 
oe 
The Adulteration of Food. 

WHILE it is certain that needless alarm 
is frequently excited by exaggerated state- 
ments regarding food adulteration, there 
can be no doubt that many of the articles 
of food met with at our tables often contain 
foreign ingredients, which are introduced 
either for the purpose of lessening their 
cost or improving their taste and appear- 
ance. 

Flour is subjected to adulteration with 
other and inferior meals, such as rice, 
beans, rye, potatoes and Indian corn, the 
addition of which cheapens the price and 
in some cases bestows a good color upon 
a damaged or inferior grade, or causes it to 
take up an abnormally large quantity of 
water. The addition of foreign meals to 
flour is practised, however, almost exclu- 
sively in Europe, as most of the substances 
of this class used have in this country a 
greater value than pure wheaten flour. <A 
more probable adulteration with us is the 
use of alum and mineral substances; the 
former is occasionally employed to impart 
a white color to the flour, the latter, which 
include sulphate of lime, kaolin, chalk and 
bonedust, being used to produce increased 
weight. It has quite recently come to light 
that a flour containing ten per centum of a 
mixture of chalk, plaster of Paris, and 
barytes has for some time formed a steady 
article of export from Holland into other 
European countries. The presence of such 
substances as these can be detected by 
placing the flour in a long tube nearly filled 
with chloroform, shaking the mixture, and 
allowing it to stand, when the pure flour 
will rise to the top of the liquid, the 


heavier mineral adulterants sinking to the 
bottom. 

Bread naturally contains the foreign in- 
gredients added to the flour from which it 


They are} 


Some portions are ex- | 
| tremely rich, as much as 240 dollars having 


mine is worked by | 


is made; but in addition to these, otheT 
substances are used in its preparation. 


Alum is employed to prevent the action of | 


the diastase upon the starch, and to prevent 


| the bread from becoming sour and mouldy; 


and although this salt tends to accomplish 


| these results and imparts a fine white ap- 


pearance to the bread, its use is not justi- 
fiable. When taken into the stomach it 1s 
liable to occasion acidity and dyspepsia; 
furthermore, it prevents a solution of a 
large proportion of the gluten of the bread, 
thereby causing a decrease of its nutritious 
value. A far more reprehensible adultera- 
tion consists in the addition of sulphate of 
copper, which has the same effect on the 
color of the bread and on the diastase. 
Although this salt is but seldom employed, 
and then in very small amounts, its use is 
to be condemned in the strongest terms, as 
it acts as a virulent poison, and its effects 
are cumulative. A simple and delicate test 
for detecting the presence of copper is to 
moisten the suspected bread with a few 
drops of solution of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, which will cause a pinkish color to 
become apparent if the metal be present. 
Pickles and preserves are often artificial- 


| ly colored. The deep green color frequently 


noticeable in the former is almost invariably 


sulphate or acetate), which is either directly 
added to them or is produced in using cop 
per vessels in their preparation, both 
methods being recommended in several 
cooking books. This adulteration can be 
detected by allowing a piece of clean and 
polished iron to remain immersed in the 
pickling vinegar for a few hours; in pres- 
ence of copper a thin coating of this metal 
will be deposited upon the iron. 


The condiments used at the table are also 
frequently far from pure. Additional 
acidity is often imparted to vinegar by the 
addition of sulphuric acid, the use of which 
was formerly considered necessary in order 
to prevent its decomposition, and was al- 
lowed by law in Great Britain; but although 
the fallacy of this belief has been “demon- 
strated, the practice is still resorted to. 
A few weeks ago five carloads of vinegar 
received in Washington from Chicago were 
found to contain over fifty-four grains of 
sulphuric acid per gallon, in the form of 
sulphate of lime, in addition to five grains 
per gallon of the free acid: On adding a 
little nitrate of baryta to vinegar containing 
sulphuric acid, a heavy white precipitate 
will be immediately formed. 

The sophistications practiced upon tea 
are large in number and often harmful in 
character. The greater part of the adul- 
teration occurs in China, but the English 
and Americans appear to have become 
skillful imitators of the Chinese in at least 
some branches of this nefarious industry. 
Mineral and inorganic substances are used 
to increase the weight and bulk of the tea; 
fictitious strength is imparted to it by the 
addition of certain vegetable substances, 
and pigments are employed in order to 
produce a desirable color. The operation 
which is most generally carried on, at least 
in this country, is the artificial ‘‘ facing” or 
coloring of teas. This practice is almost 
entirely confined to green teas, of which, 
it is said on high authority, but few grades 
reach the consumer in a pure state. The 
pigments most used for coloring green teas 
are Prussian blue, indigo, turmeric and 
china clay; the peculiar glossy appearance 
they frequently present being produced by 
means of black lead, tale and soapstone. 
Other and far more dangerous substances, 
such as arsenite of copper, chromate of 
lead and Dutch pink, are said to be some- 
times employed. When hot water is poured 
upon a faced tea, the coloring matter pres- 
ent often becomes detached and either rises 
to the top or sinks to the bottom of the 
liquid, forming a sediment which can be 
readily recognized as a foreign body, es- 
pecially by aid of a magnifying glass. 

Coffee is probably more. extensively 
adulterated than any article yet mentioned. 
When sold in the ground state, it almost in- 
variably consists of a mixture containing 
little or no coffee and a great deal of 
chicory and roasted grains, such as peas, 
beans, rye and wheat. The addition of 
chicory is frequently defended on the 
ground that it improves the taste and 
quality of the coffee; but owing to its 
comparative cheapness, there is a great 
temptation to use an undue quantity of this 
substance, and unless the amount of the 
addition is specified on the packages (as is 
required in several European countries), it 
undoubtedly constitutes a true adultera- 
tion; moreover, chicory itself is often mixed 
with foreign substances. Pure coffee will 


remain floating upon the surface of the wate 
for some time, and fails to impart a pe) 
ceptible color to it, whereas chicory an’ 
beans (especially the former) at once gin! 
to the bottom and color the liquid decided 
ly. Other substances which also rise to th 
surface of the water can be easily distir 
guished from coffee by their appearane 
and taste. A simple test is to spread th 
coffee out on aslip of glass, slightly moiste. 
it with water, and then touch the layer j. 
different parts with the point of a needl¢ 
in this way the presence of soft, non-resig| 
ing foreign ingredients can be easily d 
tected. ' 

The artificial coloring of confectionery! 
also merits consideration, owing to the in| 
portant sanitary effects involved. One ¢ 
the most common and deleterious guj 
stances used in the coloring of confeetio) 
ery is chromate of lead, which is employe! 
for the production of a yellow color. me 
another favorite hue, is obtained by mean 
of cochineal, but such poisonous ¢on 
pounds as red Jead and vermilion are aly 
sometimes used for its production. Gree! 
and blue colors, which are fortunately les! 
often met with, are usually produced bh 
means of Prussian blue, Brunswick gree: 
Scheele’s green, etc., all of which must} 
classed as dangerous substances. The! 
colors can be obtained by using vegetab. 
dyes, which are quite harmless; and 4 
though the tints are less brilliant, this fai 
is certainly no excuse for resorting ; 
poisonous pigments. | 

In most foreign countries effective mea 
have been adopted to expose and preye)’ 
the adulteration of food, but with us litt! 
has been accomplished in this directio: 
In Europe boards of public analysts a’ 
appvuinted, who carefully examine suspec 
ed articles of food; here this duty usual 
devolves upon some member of the loc) 
board of health, whose time, as a rule,| 
fully occupied by other employment. Dy 
ing the last few years our Custom Hou 
officials have exercised commendable ca 
in regard to the quality of the drugs a) 
mitted through the customs, and the qui 
tion naturally arises: Should not at les 
equal importance be attached to the subj¢ 
of the purity of the food sold by our grocr 
and consumed by our families?—Hvent| 
Post. 
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Plain Directions for Preventing the 
Spread of Infectious Diseases:* 


SmaLu-Pox, ScaRLATINA (SCARLET I 
VER), MrasLes, TypHus FEVER, } 
TERIC (TYPHOID OR GASTRIC) FEV: 
Wuoorine CouGu, DIPHTHERIA, ET( 


General Directions.—1. When a case 
infectious disease occurs in a house, i 
mediate notice thereof should be given! 
the Medical Officer of Health or tot 
Inspector of Nuisances, and medical adv) 
at once procured. 

The following precautions should | 
taken : aA 

1. Isolate the person affected as much, 
possible from the other inmates of t 
house. | 

This is most readily effected by at on} 
removing him to an upper room, if circu 
stances permit. The room selected shou 
be large and airy, and the means of ven) 
lating it, which shall be presently mi 
tioned, at once adopted. 

2. Before removing the patient, the f 
lowing preparations ought to be made 
the room : a: | 

All superfluous curtains, carpets, woo 
articles, unnecessary clothing—in sh¢ 
everything likely to retain infection, sho 
be at once removed. “) 

3. The patient’s bed ought to be sopla'! 
as to allow ofa free current of air arou 
it, but not so as to place it in a draught. 

4, The room must be kept well vent 
ted, under the physician’s directions, 
means either of a fiie (when required) 
an open fire-place and chimney, and 
windows opening to the external air, 
means of the latter, ventilation is M 
effectually procured, so as to av 
draughts, in the folowing manner: | 

Raise the lower sash of the window tht 
or four inches, then procure a piece! 
wood made to fit accurately into the lov 
opening, and place it there. By thé 
means free outward and inward curte? 
of air—without causing any draughts—® 
obtained through the vacant space betw! 
the two sashes. When a window is me!) 
opened from the upper or lower | 
draughts are invariably caused. 


*By J. M. MacuaGan. M. D., Medical Office! 
Health for Hexham and Haltwhistle Unions WV 
Sanitary Districts, etc., etc. yy 
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Il. After removal of the patient to the 
om in which he is to remain, the outside 
the door and door-posts should be com. 
2tely covered by a sheet kept constantly 
stted with some disinfecting tiuid, such 


{ Burnett’s Solution, Condy’s Fluid, Car- 
ilic Acid, etc. 
2, The room must be kept scrupulously 


ban. Before being swept, whicu should 
| done daily, if possible, the flour should 
sprinkled with Calvert’s or McDougall’s 
sinfecting Powders, or with a weak 
ution of one of the disinfecting fluids 
eady mentioned. 

h Vessels containing disinfecting fluids 
om be placed in the room for the recep- 
n of all bed and body linen, towels, 
jndkerchiefs, etc., immediately on being 
rnoved from the patient, and on no ac- 


_ 4. Temperance both in eating and drink- 
ing is essential for the maintenance of 
health and the prevention of disease. 


5. Overcrowding in houses, workshops 
or schools should be strictly prohibited. 

_ 6. All houses, cottages, schools and pub- 
lic rooms should be kept clean and well 


ventilated; and frequent use of lime-wasb- | 


ing on the walls and ceilings should be 
made, 


Special Directions.—I. Scarlatina 


Scarlet Fever are one and the same dis- 


ease. It is very infectious. A very mild 
case may give rise by infection to a very 
severe one. Infection is contained in ail 
discharges from the body during the pro- 
gress of the disease and recovery; put 
more especially from the skin during con- 


and | 


valescence, and when the cuticle is being 
shed. The dry particles which are sepa- 
rated from the skin are hig ily infectious, 
and retain their infectious nature for an 
unknown time, unless thoroughly disin- 
fected. They are disseminated through 
the air, and become attached to articles of 
furniture, clothing, draperies, and wall 
papers, etc. ‘hus tne disease may readily 
ve conveyed trom one person to another 
by those who are not themselves sulferiug 
from it. It is also conveyed, as has been 
mentioned, by bedding, clothing, furniture 


int should they be washed along with 

1er household articles. 

. Disinfectants shouid also be placed in 
athe chamber utensils used by the patient, 
ai, after use, more disinfecting fluid 
syuld be added, and the whole contents, 
ipossible, should be immediately buried. 
} chamber vessel should be ailowed to 

aain in the room after having been used. 

'. All plates, cups, glasses, ete., which 
hve beenused by the patient, should be 
rsed with some disinfectant before being 
shed; and on no account should any 
he used in the sick room be washed 

ing With other things, unless previously 
tlroughly disinfected. 

‘. Attendants on the sick should not 
wit woolen dresses, but only those made 
owashing materials. 

'. Basins containing water,to which some 
d)nfectant has been added, should always 
bat hand for the benefit of the attendants 
o}he sick, who should not be sparing of 
tlir use. 

» No article of food or drink from the 
sic room should be consumed by other 
prisons. 

. Visitors tu the sick room, except in 
tl case of clergymen and medical men, 
stuld be peremptorily forbidden: and 
ily, when necessurily present, should, on 
‘eving, wash their hands in water to 
wich a disinfectant has been added, and 
ave as little immediate communication 
W 2 others as possible. 

_.. When a death from infectious dis- 
a occurs, the body should be at once 
sled in a cotlin andsprinkied with some 
liafecting tluid or powder, such as chior- 
dof hme, etc., and buried with the least 
c.ible delay. 

| On no account whatever should it be 
ufved to remain in a room occupied by 
1V1g persons. 

7. On the termination of a case of in- 
eious disease, either when the patient is 
1ounced free from infection, or, in the 
vat of death, after removal of the body, 
hisick room and its contents should be 
hyoughly cleansed and disinfected. 

/ Tne ved and bedclothes, and all wear- 
nyipparel used by the attendants or pa- 
1, snould be thoroughly disinfected. 

_ In houses where a case of infectious 
istse Occurs, no washing, tailoring, dress- 
ieing, nor any simular occupation, ought 
0 > carried on. ‘ 

* No milk or food of any kind should 
€ ipplied from infected houses. 

« Uuildren from infected houses should 
0e allowed to attend schools, and ull 
ens trom infected houses should have 
8 ttle communication as possible with 
ils, either in private houses or in public 
4S, SUCH as railways, OMnibuses, public- 


having been exposed to infection, have not 
had tneir floors, ceilings, or walls disin- 
fected, or had the wall papers removed. 
No child should be permitted to go to 
school from an infected house, and com- 
munication of such in play or otherwise 
with heaithy children shoulu be prevented. 
When a person has had the disease, he 
should not be permitted to mix with others 
until he has perfectly recovered and has 
had his clotues thoroughly disinfected; and 
not even then without the permission of 
his medical attendant. Nor is it advisable 


communication with a person sultering 
trom the disease should go to any church, 
meeting, public-house, fair, or market, etc. 
Neglect of these precautions is a prolific 
| cause of the spread of this disease. 

_ Attendants on persons suffering from 
Scarlatina should ve chosen, if possible, 
from those who have already had the dis- 
ease, 

‘It is believed that the dispersion of con- 
tagious dust from the patient’s skin is 1m- 


ing limps, bead and face) constantly an- 
outed with oil or other grease; and some 
practitioners also believe this treatment to 
ve of advantage to the patient himself. 
When the paticnt’s convaiescence is com- 
plete, the tinal disinfection of his surface 
should be effected by warm baths, with 
abundant soap, taken on three or four suc- 
cessive days (under the direction of the 
medical atiendant), till no trace of rough- 
ness of the skin remains. After this pro- 
cess, and with clean clothes, he may be 
deemed again safe for association; 
previously tv this, however slight may have 
been his attack, he ought always to be re- 
garded as dangerous to persons susceptible 
ot Scarlatina.’’——Mr. Simon, JMedical Ujficer 
to Prey Vouncil. 

- IL. Small Pox.—Infection from this dis- 
ease is contained in all matters passing 
from the patient—in the breath and from 
the skin, in the matter contained in the 
‘“pocks” and in the dried scabs of the 
latter. 


and other articles, and by rooms which, | 


that any one who has had the slightest | 


peded by keeping his entire body (inclua- | 


but | 
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become infected by gas being drawn into 
defective pipes during an intermittent 
supply. 

Milsx has frequently been found to be a 
fruitful medium for conveying the disease, 
either from having been placed in infected 
air, from which it has absorbed the poison, 


the milk adulterated, with water containing 
the infection. 

| _ Great care should therefore be taken as to 
| the source of the household milk su 


The most certain and most deadly man- 
| ner in which the poison of enteric fever is 


‘conveyed is by contaminated drinking | 


| water. ‘he most certain way of prevent- 
ing this contamination of water is by in- 


| mediately destroying the poison contained | 


| in the discharges as soon as they are passed 
| by the patient. 
| Disinfectants should be placed in the 
|chamber utensil before use; and immedi- 
ately after being used more disinfectant 
should be added. Above all things, the 
use of disinfectants should be frequent and 
copious. 

‘he patient ought also to expectorate into 
| & vessel Containing some disinfectant. 
All sheets, towels, handkerchiets, &c., 
| which have been used by the patient should 
be thoroughly disinfected, and afterwards 
caretully washed. 


|beas well that the patient use rags or 
| pieces of old linen, ete. (in lieu of pucket- 
| handkerchiets), which may afterwards be 
| burned. 

When the bed or body linen is soiled, the 
| soiled spots should be sprinkled with some 
disinfecting powder. 

A small sheet of gutta-percha, mackin- 
tosh cloth, or other water-proof sheeting, 
| placed below the upper blanket under tne 
| patient’s body, effectually protects the bed 

trom discharges, and is especially useful in 
this disease. 
After the performance of any duty about 
a patient, the attendants shouid wash their 
hands treely in disintected water. 
| ‘he discharges should never (if it can 
| possibly be avoided) be placed in a privy 
or water-closet, but should, after complete 
| disinfection, be buried deeply in the 
| ground, at a distance trom any drain, well, 
or water-course. On no account should 
| they be thrown on to any ashpit or dung- 
| hill, nor into any cesspool. 
| III. Otber Infectious Diseases.—It is 
| quite unnecessary to prescribe special rules 
| lor the prevention of wie spread of ‘Lypbhus 
| Hever, Measles, Diphtheria, dooping Cough, 
|we. ‘he general directions given are sut- 
|ficient guides as to what is necessary in 
Many recommen- 


| Cases Of those diseases. 
| dations might be made regarding them, but 
| these belong more to the duties of the med- 
| cal attendant than to the Medical Otticer of 
Heaitb, and therefore are omitted here. 
Lirections jor Disinfecting ooms.-- 
Rooms which have been occupied by a 
| person suitering from infectious disease 


| once disinfected. ‘Lo eilect this 
oughly; all crevices round windows and 
_dours and the fireplace should be closed by 
pasting pieces of paper over them, Lumps 
of suipuur (brimstone), one pound tor 


then be put into a metal disu, placed by 
;means of tongs over a bucket of water. 
| This being set fire to, the doors should be 
closed, and the room should be allowed to 
remain without interference for three or 
four hours. After this time the windows 


II. Enteric (Typhoid or Gastric) Fever.— 
The mode in wuich infection is chiefly 
spread in this disease is by the poison con- | 
tained in discharges from the patient’s | 
bowels, and lasts certainly as long as these 
discharges continue to be unnatuial. It is 
believed, however, by some, that this dis- 
|; ease is infectious in other ways. ‘These | 
discharges infect the surrounding air, the | 
bed anu body linen, and also all places 
used for their reception. ‘Thus, 1f placed 
in a Waier-closet, cesspool, drain, privy, or 
ashpit, the sewers of a town or village, and 


Oles, Churches, ete. 
«Any accumulation of filth or refuse | 
fy Kind should be at once removed 
fd or about the premises, and disinfec- 
it freely used. if this cannot be done | 
ye persons themselves, immediate no- 
“‘hould be given tothe Inspector of 
\U ances. 

the existence of nuisances of any 
it and wheresoever situated should be at 
a reported to the {nspector of Nuisan- 
E 


| 
| 


|. During the prevalence of epidemic, through them the drains of bouses, may, | 
{tious or coptagious diseases, it be-| under certain circumstances, be the meas | 


HS Speciaily important that the general 
regarding the preservation of bealth 
10d ve rigidly attended to. 

*|.mplicit trust should not be placed in 
lea “ disintectants.” ‘hey are very 
*€\1 when judiciously employed, but are 
/ | Meaus certain ‘* preventives of dis- 


of disseminating the disease. When drains 
into which these discharges have been 
thrown pass hear to the wells, the water 
contained in the latter has frequently been 
found to be perfectly unfit, inaeed aanger- 
ous, to use. By faulty construction of such 
drains, soakage is trequently caused either 
into wells or into the surrounding ground, 
rendering them directly the means ot 
spreading the disease. Uisterns may be- 
come contaminated by having their ,over- 
flow pipes terminating in drains; and even 
water supplied by a water company may 


4Pure air, pure water, warm clothing | 
‘Wood food suould always be obtained 
HSible. By their constant use less 


“eis afforued tor an invasion of dis- 


| sott 


should be thrown open, and when the tumes 
have disappeared, all the woodwork and 
walls should be thoroughly washed with 
soap and water, to which carbolic 
acid has been added (one pint of the com- 
imon liquid to three or tour gallons of 
water, and the paper from tne walls 
stripped ott. in whitewashed rooms the 


| Walis Should be scraped and then washed | 


with hot liime*to wuich carbolic acid has 
been added. The windows should thea ve | 
Kept open for thirty-six or forty-eight | 
hours, | 
Directions for Disinfecting Clothing.-- 
The best moue of effecting this is by the 
agency of great heat, and wuen thisis poOSsi- 
bie no other plan need be tried. Unless, how- 
ever, there are places built on purpose, this 
agency is hardly procurable. 4 auing this, 
bouimy clothes in water to which some dis- 
infectunt has been adaéd should be em- 
ployed. Carbolic acid, one part of pure | 
or two parts of commercial acid to one | 
hundred parts of water, is sufticient. 
Woolen clothing cannot be treated in 
this manner, but must be exposed for some 
time to the fumes of sulphur, and after- 


| 


| 
| 


or from milk-pails having been washed, or | 


pply. | 


In all cases of infectious disease, it may | 


should, on the termination of illness, be at | 
thor- | 


| every tuousand cubic feet of space, shouid | 


| wards freely exposed to the action of the 
|sun and wind. Other methods of disin- 
'fecting linen and other washing materials 
may be used. 

One gallon of water containing two 
ounces of chloride of lime, or one fluid 
ounce of the solution of that substance or 
of Condy’s Fluid, or four ounces of com- 
mon carbolic acid solution, may be used. 
in this the clothes should be steeped thor- 
oughly, and afterwards placed in boiling 
water, or simply boiled. If Condy’s 
| fluid be used, the clothes should be merely 
immersed, and not allowed to remain for 
any time, otherwise they will be stained, 
but they must be rinsed in clear water. If 
any other disinfectants can be readily had, 
it is better not to use Condy’s fluid for this 
purpose. 

Directions for Disinfecting Discharges 
of Persons Suffering frum Infectious Lis- 
eases.—There are several disinfectants 
which may be used for this purpose. 

1. ‘Two pounds of sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras or green vitriol) dissolved in one 
gallon of hoc water, may be used either 
hot or cold. 

Half a pint or so of this solution should 
be placed in all chamber vessels likely to 
be used by the patient when empty, and 
the same quanvity should be poured over 
the contents after use. 

%. Quarter of a pint of Calvert’s Liquid 
Carbouc Acid in one gallon of water may 
be used in the same manner. 

3. A like quantity of Sir William Bur- 
nett’s Disinfecting 1s'luid, or, 

4, Of Condy’s fiuid, may be similarly 
employed. ; 

Lirections for Disinfecting the Hands 
of Atiendants.—Afier any duty connected 
with a patient suffering from infectious 
disease, the hands of attendants should 
always be put into one of the above solu- 
| tions, prior to being washed in clear water. 
Directions for Lisingecting Prvvies, Ash- 
| pits, Water-closets, Druins, or any Offensive 
Places.—Two or three pounds (according 
to circumstances) of sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras or green vitriol) dissolved in a gailon 
of water, may be thro-vn into the place 
requiring disinfection, in quantities ol: one 
quart or upwards, according to the necessi- 
ues of the place, and repeated so long as 
otfensive odors exist. 

Carbolic Acid, Burnett's Solution, 
Condy’s Solution, Calvert’s or McDou- 
gall’s Powders, and Cooper’s Patent Salts 
(the latter are inexpensive and not danger: 
ously poisonous disinfectants), may all be 
used, either separately or in conjunction, 
for this purpose. Ail these articies when 
sold have tuul information regarding the 
quantities necessary for different purposes 
given with them. 

It must be remembered that most of 
these disinfectants are very poisonous, 
therefore great care in their employment 
must be taken. ‘hey should be kept en- 
tirely out of the reacn of children, suould 
not ve put into bottles or receptacies gen- 
erally used for other things, and should 
invariably have a ‘‘ Poison” label at- 
tached. 

With regard to the employment of dis- 
infectants, it should be disunctly under- 
stood that they are merely aids in prevent- 
ing the spread of infectious disease, and 
that they must not by any means be trusted 
too entirely for that purpose. 

In the event of sewer gas, continued of- 
fensive odors, or constant sickness occur- 
ring in a house, proper workmen should be 
obtained in order to see if any structural 
detects exist in sinks, drains, water-closets, 
privies, etc. If such should exist, disin- 
rection merely will be of no avail. 


[in several of the back volumes of the 
CIRCULAR various articles can be found on 
the subjeci of Disinfectants, and the gene- 
ral methods of using them. The volumes 
for ls7z,’73 and ’.4 contain discussions 
and formule of preparations that are well 
worth perusing, and throw scientifie light 
on the nature of intections, the way in 
which they are commuuicated, and the best 
means of counteracting theirdiffusion. The 
foregoing summary is the latest we happen 
to buve met with; and being valuable tor 
its fullness and clearness of detail, and as 
it might, if read, be of service in commu- 
nities where intectious diseases prevail, we 
republish it for the information of such of 
the readers of the CrRcULAR as are not 


| already familiar with the facts and sug- 


gestions as they are here set forth. I[t has 
an English origin, but we extract it from 
the pages of the Sunitarian of tbis city. 


Some pussages have been omitted; we think 


them non-essential; it is thus better fitted 
to our limited space. ] 
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Mercury in the System. 


Or all drugs to give rise to controversy | the power of nutrition, 


none can compete with mercury, which has | 
set by the ears therapeutists of every 
school. It is not alone that the empirical 
clinician has opposed his experience to the | 
experimenters, but these have not agreed; 
among themselves. If, therefore, a few | 
notes on recent researches be thought to 


contradict those of prior observers, the | 


fact will not be unexpected. At the same | 
time a collation of some of the facts and | 
opinions will perhaps be of service to those 
who desire to compare their experience 
with the speculations and observations of 
others. 


Although the mouth is so generally the | 


first part in which mercurialization be- 


comes manifest, it sometimes happens that | 


other organs are previously affected. Thus 
we now and then find the earliest indica- 
tions falling uponthe nervous system. This 
is specially likely to occur when the drug 
finds its entrance through the lungs. These 
cases, it is true, generally occur after long 
exposure to the vapor of mercury, but they 
may be caused with great rapidity, as in a 

case related by Professor Christison, in 

which a single night’s exposure brought on 

ashaking palsy which was never cured. | 
3ut such cases are happily exceptional, 
and it is only gradually that grave evils | 
are likely to be produced. On the other 

hand, it should be stated that a single dose | 
of mercury is capable of exercising a very 

wide-spread influence. This is seen, not 

only inthe rare cases in which the drug 

cannot be safely taken at all, but even 

when no idiosyncrasy is apparent. Thus, 

not only does it exercise amarked influence 

on the quality of the blood, but it finds its 

way into all the secretions and, very prob- 

ably, into all tissues. In proof of this we 

need only refer to the numerous experi- 

menters who declare they have readily de- 

tected it, not merely in the urine, feces, 

and saliva, where it might be anticipated, 

but in the serum, and pus from ulcers, as 

well as in all the normal textures. The 

researches of Mayengon and Bergeret go 

still further, for they show that the absorp- 

tion and elimination of the drug proceed 

with great regularity. When a dose of 

corrosive sublimate was administered sub- 

cutaneously to an animal, mercury could be 

detected in the urine for twenty four hours 

afterwards, but not longer, showing that a 
single dose does not remain in the system. 

Where, however, an animal was dosed reg- 

ularly for ten or twelve days, the mercury 

could be detected four or five days after 

the drug was discontinued. Again, they 

found that mercury could be detected in 

the liver and kidneys, and in lesser quan- 

tities in nearly all, the tissues, half an 

hour after a dose had been given. So 

rapidly then does it penetrate in all direc- | 
tions, and so certainly does some of it re- 
main in the system where repeated doses 
are given. That is to say, argue some, eli- 
mination cannot keep pace with repeated 
ingestion; but this is not an adequate ex- 
planation of the facts, for it was found 
that after a mercurial course, when the 
urine no longer exhibited traces of the 
metal, the ingestion of iodide of potas- 
sium at once caused its reappearance. 
Here we have a most important scientific 
corroboration of the valjuable clinical fact | 
respecting the elimination of mercury by 
the iodide. Even after no mercury had 
appeared for 48 hours, it reappeared after 
taking iodide of potassium, and could be | 
recognized for 72 hours afterwards. If, 
then, this metal is so rapidly absorbed, is 
detained inthe tissues so long, and yet may 
be eliminated afterwards, it is not surpris- 
ing to find its effectsso extensive, and now 
and then so unmanageable. 

That the blood is altered in quality by 
mercury has long been recognized. The 
fibrin, albumen, and red corpuscles are all 
diminished in quantity, and a certain | 
feetid matter seems to be developed—prob- 
ably of a fatty kind. Wilbouchewitz has 
also utilized the comptes-globules to show 
that the red corpuscles are diminished in 
number. We are aware that this has been 
denied, and some have asserted that an 
exactly contrary effect was produced. But | 
they referred only to clinical experience of 
the effect in disease, and therefore con- 
fused two distinct questions. It is quite 
credible that a drug which in health di- 
minishes the number of the red corpuscles 
should in certain conditions appear to in- 
crease them. In this very instance no one 
doubts that the so-called ansemia, or rather 
cachexia, of broken-down syphilitic pa- 
tients may pass away under the influence of 
therapeutical doses of mercury. But this 
is an indirect effect. The mercury acts 


| 


|by curing the syphilis, and so restoring 


not by its direct 
action on the corpuscles, which would 
rather suffer from the effect of the drug, 
and this truth is illustrated by the many 
cases in which mercury has aggravated 
the evil—either because too much has been 
given, and so the physiological effect pro- 
duced on the blood, or because for other 
reasons it was inappropriate. Perhaps 
there are special conditions in which such 
a result may be generally expected Then 
it is the part of the clinical observer to dis- 
criminate, and the more carefully this is 
done the more thoroughly will science and 
clinical observation go hand in hand. 

The effects on secretion and excretion 
correspond with the absorption and de- 
tention of mercury in so many tissues, 
but whether these effects are due to a di- 
rect action on the cells is not easy to de- 
termine. The profound effects on all the 
organs seem to point to some influence 
over the process of nutrition as well as to 
a generally diffused action on the tissues. 
The idea that this metal causes excessive 
waste of the nitrogenous textures has not 
been confirmed to any great degree by ex- 
periment, though that it increases general 
waste is obvious from its most familiar 


| effects. 


With regard to the manner in which the 
investigation into the absorption and elimi- 
nation of mercury has been carried on, a 
few words may be added. The most deli- 
cate test of the metal in the secretions prior 
to the use of electrolysis for this purpose 
was sulphuretted hydrogen, and this cer- 
tainly would not detect less than 0°005 gr. 
of bichloride in 500 c. c. of distilled water. 
The electrolytic test will make manifest 
0-001 gr. in the same quantity. But this 
very delicacy is a cause of difficulty at 
times, since impurities derived from the 
battery or the fluids experimented on are 
liable to interfere with the results. 
Schneider advised that the substance to be 
examined should first of all be freed from 
all organic matter by hydrochloric acid and 
chlorate of potash, then evaporated until 
free from chlorine, fresh water being added 
and the whole tested by the current in the 
evaporating dish. 

Hamberger has employed a similar meth- 
od in a recent series of experiments which 
deserve attention. Heusedsix Daniel cells 
with platinum and gold wires to the cop- 
per and zine poles. The current was al- 
lowed to act on the fluid for twenty or 
twenty-four hours. Then the gold wire 
was washed, placed between blotting pa- 
per, and heated in a hermetically sealed 
tube. The wire having been removed, 
iodine was put into the tube, which was 
then once more sealed and heated, when 
crystals could be recognized by the micro- 
scope if mercury had been present. The 
results obtained by Hamberger’s experi- 
ments, reported in the Prague Med. Woch- 
ensch., are not uniform. In a case treated 
by suppositories no mercury was found in 
the urine during the first four days. After 
the same patient had been thus treated for a 
fortnight inunction was employed. From 
the eighth to the fifteenth day of inunction 
the urine was treated by suppositories, and 
the urine from the fifth to the fourteenth 
day contained mercury. Her milk also 
contained the metal. The suppositories 
were now discontinued in the same patient, 
and inunction resorted to. After eight 
days mercury was found in the urine, but 
not in the milk. A man was put on in- 
unction, ana the urine and feces both gave 
evidence of mercury. 

From these experiments Hamberger 
thinks the opinion of Kohler must be ac- 
cepted, that mercury by inunction does not 
affect the milk. But it seems always to be 
found in the urine and feces. If we de- 
sire to affect the milk in order through it 
to act upon the child, it would seem that 
we can do so by means of suppositories.— 
London Medical Hxaminer. 

eee _- 
Strychnia Poisonings. 

SEVERAL singular cases of accidental 
poisoning by strychnia have occurred of 
late. They would, probably, have at- 
tracted but a passing notice, were it not 
for the remarkable coincidence that, in the 
three instances narrated below, the poison- 
ous alkaloid was found accidentally mixed 
with the ordinary medicines kept by all 
pharmaceutists. 

The first two cases happened in Canada, 
and are thus related by the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Journal : 

Mr. L., a druggist of Mitchell, was 
called upon to furnish a dose, or doses, of 
santonine, and for this purpose opened a 
fresh bottle just received from the whole- 


sale druggist, and from it took directly 
the quantity required. The patient to 
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whom the medicine was administered soon | 


showed symptoms of poisoning; two med- 
ical men were quickly called in, and the 
stomach pump was at once put into use, 


fortunately, with the effect of saving the | 


patient’s life, for it was afterwards ascer- 
tained by analysis that the so-called santo- 
nine had been mixed with strychnine. The 
medical expenses were met by Mr. L., 
who in turn falls back on the wholesale 
firm who furnished the drug, and we un- 
derstand that a suit for compensation, 
in which the damages are laid at $10,000, 
has been instituted. 

The second case resulted fatally, and is 
thus stated in the Dundas 7rue Banner : 

«A most unfortunate affair happened in 
West Flamboro’ village, resulting in the 
death of a child three years and a half old, 
son of Mr. George Kent, painter, of this 
place. It appears that the child had been 
unwell, and Dr. Shavee being called in, 
prescribed some powders--one to be taken 
each morning and evening. 


tered, and in a few minutes the child was 
seized with convulsions and died in twenty 
minutes. Aninquest was held on the body 
by Dr. Biggar, of Lynden, and an analysis 
of the powders, which were believed to 
be composed of santonine, established the 
fuct that they contained a quantity of 
strychnine. Evidence was produced to 
show that Dr. Shaver had purchased the 
powder, which he supposed was santonine, 
from Dr. §., druggist, of Hamilton; Dr. 
8.’s santonine stock bottle had been exam- 
ined and its contents analyzed, and that 
it was found to contain a large portion of 
strychnine ; and further, that Dr. 8. had 
purchased the santonine in question at the 
wholesale drug store of W. & Co., Hamil- 
ton, where a further examination resulted 
in the discovery that their stock of santo- 
nine was mixed with strychnine. The 
verdict of the jury was to the effect that 
the deceased, George Henry Kent, ‘came to 
his death by taking a powder composed 
mostly of strychnine, given by Dr. Shaver 
in mistake for santonine, and that the 
Doctor obtained the same from Dr. 8., of 
HamiJton, for santonine, who procured it 
from W. & Co., and we hereby attach no 
blame to Dr. Shaver, but we would hereby 
advise druggists to be more careful in fa- 
ture, 2 

‘‘On the foregoing, the Hamilton Spec- 
tator remarks: ‘The fact that the unfor- 
tunate affair referred to above had_oc- 
curred came to our knowledge a few days 
ago, but in the absence of particulars no 
mention was made of it at the time. In 
one or two points the Banner's statement 
is incorrect. W. & Co.’s stock of santo- 
nine was not found to be mixed with 
strychnine. The portion which became 
mixed was all contained in a small bottle, 
and as it is positively known that this has 
not been ‘distributed all over the country,’ 
we are assured that the fears entertained by 
our contemporary are groundless.’ ” 

The third case, we find in the London 
Medical Times and Gazette. Fortunately, 
the victims of the apparent carelessness in 
this instance were animals and not human 
beings. Says our contemporary :; 

At the Sheffield (England) Town Hall, 
last week, a chemist of that town was 
charged with selling adulterated drugs. 
Some jalap was purchased at one of his 
shops, to be administered to dogs. Two 
valuable animals had a pennyworth of it 
given to them, and died within ten minutes. 
Some more of the medicine was sent for, 
and on analysis was found to contain suffi- 
cient strychnine to cause immediate death 
to any person who took an ordinary dose 
of it. It was stated for the defendant that 
the strychnine was mixed in the jalap by 
misadventure; and as the owner of the 
dogs had commenced an action against the 
chemist to recover their value (stated at 
£30), the Bench imposed a mitigated pen- 
alty of £2 and costs. 

eo - 

Singular Source of Lead-Poisoning. 

A SINGULAR instance of lead-poisoning is 
reported by Dr. Alford, Medical Officer of 
Health for Taunton, in his last annual re- 
port. The disease, as observed by him, 
was in most cases of a very marked charac- 
ter, the blue lines on the gums, the colic, 
and other symptoms being unmistakable. 
The first cases that occurred were in an 
isolated farmhouse. Repeated visits and 
analyses of water, preserves, etc., threw no 
light whatever on their origin, no lead 
being found. Then, in quick succession, a 
large number of fresh cases were reported 
in various houses, mostly isolated, several 


On Thursday | 
morning one of the powders was adminis- | 
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of which were very severe. They had al) 
in common, it appeared, sent their corn tc) 
be ground at the same mill. Dr. Alford 
accordingly visited and inspected the mill, 
and the origin of all the mischief was aj 
once apparent. “On having the millstone 
raised, he found the surface of each stone 
honeycombed with lead. The millstone 
being of a very loose nature, large space: — 
had occurred, which of late, during the 
illness of the owner, had been filled up by 
pouring in quantities of molten lead. The 
first grinding of wheat after the ‘* dress; 


| ing” contained, no doubt, large quantities 
| of the metal. 


Dr. Alford ordered the leac 
to be at once removed, but from what h¢ 
heard this was by no means an uncommor’ 
method of repairing millstones. He eon. 
sidered it his duty, therefore, to report the 
matter fully, in order that the public might’ 
be made aware of a dangerous source oj 
poisoning. There were about ten pounds 
of lead upon the surface of the millstone. 
and the cavities were all filled up with the 
metal.— London News. 
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Remedies for Phosphorus Poisoning. 


: 
PuHosPHoRts is used so extensively every — 
where nowadays, and the evil effects oj 
carelessly handling it are so serious, tha 
some means of neutralizing these should b¢ 
known to all. Hence the importance oj 
the following suggestions, made in a Cali’ 
fornia paper, which says: 
So great is the use made of phosphorus 
in the different industries of this coast tha’ 
we have thought a list of remedies, in casi 
any one should take the poison into hi 
system, would be valuable for all to pre 
serve for reference. The Doctor says: Thi 
treatment of cases of phosphorus poisoning 
is not very satisfactory. The stomacl 
should be thoroughly evacuated. The bes) 
emetic appears to be sulphate of copper, in! 
asmuch as Eulenberg, Guttmann, an¢ 
Bamberger have shown that phosphoru: 
quickly combines with the copper to forn 
the less active phosphides. The minut 
particles of phosphorus adhere very closel, ~ 
to the mucous membrane, and can orly b 
dislodged by chemical means. Hydrate: 
magnesia, lime-water, liquor chlori, an 
chloride of lime have been recommende 
as oxidizers, but their action is too slowt 
be of any use. Turpentine appears to b 
the best antidote. It unites with the pho 
phorus to form a spermaceti-like, crysta 
line mass, which is soluble in cther, alec! 
hol, and alkaline solutions, and can b 
eliminated, unchanged, by the we 
without injuring them. Perhaps it als) 
promotes the oxidation of a portion. 
It seems that the common commercit 
turpentine is the most effective, probabl) 
because it is richest in ozone from havin! 
been exposed to the air. Turpentine ay 
pears also to prevent fatty degeneration ¢) 
the tissues. To repair the damage to th 
blood, Jurgensen has employed with suc 
cess transfusion, and Dr. Roussel’s im 
proved apparatus makes this operatio) 
more available than before. Schouschar) 
and Dybkowsky attribute the poisonon| 
effects of phosphorus to its depriving th 
tissues of oxygen by being converted int) 
phosphoretted hydrogen, and this int 
phosphoric acid at the expense of th 
blood, and then the tissues it feeds. Th 
readiness with which phosphorus combin¢ 
with all fatty matters renders it imperatiy 
that animal fats should be wholly exclude 
from the food of patients recovering froi) 
poisoning by solid phosphorus.—Reral We 
Yorker. a 
————__-—- 0-0-0 


Alkalies for Burns. 


Tur Boston Journal of Chemistry not 
that at a recent meeting of the Massachuset, 
Dental Society, in Salem, Dr. 8. F. Wate’ 
stated that the application of bi-carbona 
of soda, that is, plain cooking soda, to t 
found in all households, or other alkalié 
in a neutral form, would cause instant: 
neous cessation of pain from the severe) 
burns or scalds, and that in all cases 
mere superficial burning the treatme’ 
would effect the cure in the course of @ fe 
hours. 


———_—_—_2-e—_—_ 


Longevity in Algeria. 

Casgs of extraordinary longevity are 0 
rare in Algeria, and the sanitary returns > 
the first quarter of the present century C0 
tain the following instances: An Israe 
died at Tiemcen aged 105; one died at Se} 
aged 113; another at Blidah aged 103 | 


being also stated that his father lived! 
120); and a Moor also died at Blidah att! 
age of 101.—Union Med. | 
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| THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Slow Pulse. 


_ M. Renvv brought a laboring man, aged 
thirty-eight, before the Lyons Medical So- 
ciety, as exhibiting a remarkably slow 
pulse, viz., 41 to 42 per minute, no differ- 
ence being, however, notable, whether he 
was in the erect, incumbent, or sitting 

osture. The man, who was robust an 
perfect health, had applied for some 
trifling ailment. Not only is the case in- 


laid down by Graves, that whenever there 
is no appreciable difference in the pulse in 
the different positions of the body, there is 
always pepe rophy of the heart, accom- 
panied by dilatation. Graves only met with 
six cases in which the difference was not 
observable, and in all these this lesion 
was present. However, in the present case 
there is no sign whatever of disease of the 
heart.—Med. Times and Gaz., July 14, 
1877, from Lyons Méd., July 1. 


—_-#--e_____—__ 
The Medicinal Value of Jaborandi. 


Tue British Medical Journal, July 7th, 
states that in the Highgate Sick Asylum, 
under the care of Dr. Dowse, special ob- 
servations were made on the action ofthe 
newly-introduced remedies, jaborandi, 
gelseminum, salicylic acid, ete.; and mod- 
ern instruments, as the cardiograph and 
ophthalmoscope, were brought into daily 
requisition to elucidate complete diagnosis. 
Dr. Dowse said that his experience of the 
use of jaborandi did not lead him to think 
highly of its therapeutic value when given 
alone, yet it was often of great use, when 
combined with other drugs, to promote 
In the following case of 
Bright’s disease its efficacy was well shown. 
J. A., aged seventy-three; urine pale, 
gravity 1.010; albumen copious; hyaline 
casts. He had irritable heart trouble, some 
dyspnea, and painful and swollen joints. 
Five grains of the extract were given three 
times a day with alkali and digitalis, pro- 


} ducing profuse ptyalism and sweating. 


| was in every way antagonistic. 


Under this treatment the joint soon be- 
came free from pain, the swelling of the 
limbs and the dyspncea subsided, and he 
was rapidly improving in every way. 

Dr. Dowse said he at one time thought 


| that jaborandi would be found of value to 


reduce the night temperature of phthisis, 
but after a long experience he found such 
was not the case. He referred to its effi- 
cacy in promoting the flow of milk where 


| 
: the mammary gland was inactive after 


parturition, and remarked that its physio- 


| logical action was of the greatest interest 


and importance, especially when compared 
with the action of belladonna, to which it 
One 
curious feature relative to its action, which 


t had not been noted by M. Vulpian, was 
} 


the re-secretion of pilocarpine from the 
blood by the submaxillary gland. A patient 
who was taking it stated that if he re- 
swallowed the saliva produced by jabo- 
Tandi, it then produced profuse sweating; 


whereas, on the other hand, if the saliva 


| were ejected, only slight perspiration re- 


sulted. 
} 5 ead 
The Cockroach in Dropsy. 

Iy Russia the common cockroach (blatta 
orientaiis) is a favorite popular remedy for 
dropsy. Dr. P. Bogomolow, of St. Peters- 
burg, bas lately examined its effects in 
nine cases of Bright’s disease, heart disease, 
and other affections accompanied with 
severe dropsy, and in all the result was 
the same. There was an increase in the 
| Secretion of the urine and perspiration, 

With rapid disappearance of cdema, and 
| also almost complete disappearance from 
| the urine of albumen and renal derivatives. 

The dose was five to ten grains of the pow- 


Se 


} 
; 
| dered cockroaches in the twenty-four hours, 


but they were also administered as a tinc- 
Ture. ‘fhese insects do not, like cantha- 
Tides, says the Boston Journal of Uhemistry, 

produce any irritant action on the kidneys. 
Dr. Bogomolow has succeeded in extract- 
ing from them a crystalline body which he 
¢alls antibydropin, and which is their active 
principle. 


—————.-- -—--~ -> 


ove 

Bromide of Ammonium in Hay Fever. 
Dr. E. C. Sreaury, of New York, re- 
ports (Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ases) that last year he induced two or three 
Persons suffering from this disease to em- 
ploy a strong gargle of bromide of ammo- 
uum, and to wash out the nasal passages 
With a weak solution of the same salt 


' Several times a day during the attack. The 


t was so gratifying that he is disposed 


| #0 ask physicians to give a fair trial to this 


teresting on account of the slow pulse, but | 
because it proves an exception to the rule | 


treatment during the coming summer and 
autumn. The gargle to be of the strength 
of 3jor 3ij of bromide to 3 j water; the 
solution for the nares much weaker, of 
from 10 to 30 grains of bromide in 3 j 
water. 


e+e 


Antiseptic Properties of Bichromate of 
Potassium. 


M. Langorrors (Le Mouvement Méd., 
1877, p. 310) has found that the addition of 
water of one per cent. bichromate of potas- 
sium will prevent the formation of vegeta- 
ble organisms, even when the solution is 
exposed to the open air. Meats, urine, 
gelatine, etc,, are all preserved intact. The 
addition of ;.55 part of bichromate to beer 
prevents its turnipg sour. A piece of meat 
preserved in an aqueous solution of bi- 
chromate during three months  pre- 
sented the appearance of gutta-percha. 
Contrary to what is observed regarding 
meat preserved in fuchsine, dogs refused 
to eat meat thus preserved. 


——_—-- oe __--—.- 
Chloral Hydrate. 


Dr. LigBREICcH has written to the Luncet 
respecting the necessity of using only the 
crystal drug, and he attributes unpleasant 
symptoms, and even death, to the use of 
impure chloral. He says that in America 
the worst impurities are met with, and 
speaks of the death reported by the Medi- 
cul Examiner as perhaps due to this. In 
fact, he only believes in that manufactured 
at Berlin, to which he gives his signature. 

ooo 
Fetid Feet. 


In an article in the Revue de Thérapeu- 
tique it is stated that an immediate remedy 
for this noisome affection is found in wash- 
ing the feet with a solution (1 in 100) of 
chloral, and keeping them enveloped in 
compresses wetted with the same solution. 
Results as satisfactory have long since been 
obtained by Dr. Bourdon by the employ- 
ment of a solution (commencing with 3 in 
1000) of the permanganate of potash. Dr. 
Berthold also indicates an_ efficacious 
method which is less troublesome than that 
of bathing with solutions. It consists in 
powdering the interior of the patient's 
socks with a powder composed of one part 
of salicylic acid and five of starch. 'i'his 
is, too, an excellent mode of treating the 
local sweating which in fat persons often 
takes place between the scrotum and the 
thighs, and if not arrested leads to a trou- 
blesome eczema and its accompanying 
pruritus.—Med. Times and Gaz., August 4, 
1877. 


————_0# « ———___ 


Glycerite of Kephaline : What is it? 
To the Druggists’ Circular. 

In the October number of the CrrcuLar 
I find an article headed ‘‘Glycerite of Keph- 
aline,” by Dr. Chas. G. Polk. He says 
“T employ the name to designate a solution 
of cerebrates or brain hypophosphites.’’— 
‘“Cerebric acid may be obtained after 
Frémy’s method. It will thus be seen that 
the Glycerite of Kephaline does not contain 
the phosphates or phosphites of the brain 
and is not identica: in its constituents with 
protagon, which embodies these.” 

That is, in the first sentence he says that 
the solution contains the brain phosphoids, 
in the latter sentence that it does not con- 
tain them. In another place he gives us to 
understand that Protagon and Glycerite of 
Kephaline are the same compound—‘“ the 
preparation I calledin my note-book Keph- 
aline but now known as Protagon.”’ 

In five different journals he gives five 
separate and distinct formulas of Glycerite 
ot Kephaline, differing not only in quanti- 
ties, but in composition. 

But he says his ‘‘ Glycerite of Kephaline” 
is compose of the cerebrates; ‘‘the phos- 
phoids of the brain are cerebric acid, cere- 
brates of sodium, calcium and ammonium,” 


that is, cerebric acid combined with alka- | 


lies and formed into salts. 

Cerebric acid, by the analysis of Frémy, 
contained but 0.9 per cent. of phosphorus, 
and that was entirely due to the myeline 
contained in it, which is an impurity. 
Von Bibra’s analysis of a later date gives 
but 0.52 per cent. of phosphorus in cere- 
bric acid. 

Muller in 1858 reviews these analyses, 


makes deeper investigations, and says that | (phe second communication is as follows:] 


“*Cerebric acid” is not an acid but a neu- | 


tral nitrogenous body perfectly devoid of 
phosphorus. ‘‘The reasons adduced by 
Krémy will not suffice to prove this body 
to be a well characterized acid on the 
contrary, its chemical behavior proves that 
it belongs to the class of neutral nitroge- 
nous bodies. Moreover, Frémy dealt 
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with an impure substance.” K6hler, Otto, 
Liebig and other chemists have since con- 
firmed this, and all late investigations deny 
that there is any such substance as cerebric 
acid or cerebrates. Thudichum. the latest 
and most perfect of all, says that eerebrin 
contains no phosphorus. ‘lhudicum says, 
‘‘cerebrin has the atlinity for water to the 
extent of swelling to gelatinous masses but 
it does not go into a state of solution.” 

Polk gives direetions to take 10 drops of 
his solution of the cerebrates in water, 
Frémy says, ‘‘ cerebric acid is insoluble in 
water, only swelling up to a viscous mass.” 

Thus it appears by all the later chemists 
that there is no such substance as ‘‘ cerebric 
acid,” and even Frémy, who made an im- 
pure article under that name, said that it 
would not combine with alkalies; therefore 
there can be no cerebrates. Cerebrin is ¢ 
neutral body devoid of phosphorus and 
having no attinities to make salts. 

If Dr. Polk talks the chemistry of the 
brain it is necessary to do one or two,things: 
—either to give us a chemistry of his own 
with all formule so that others can follow 
him, or abide by the chemistry of those 
who have written on the subject. Thudi- 
chum, the latest of all investigators, who 
has compiled a work on the Chemistry of 
tue Brain, divides the brain principles into 
two groups: ‘‘ The phosphorized and the 
nitrogenous principles.” 

The phosphoid principles are kephalines, 
myelines and lecithenes. The nitrogenous 
principles, cerebrins, phrenosines and ker- 
asines. Dr. Polk, better informed than all 
modern scientists, says ‘‘ the phosphoids of 
the brain are cerebric acid, cerebrate of 
sodium, calcium and ammonium: these 
with an albuminoid body constitute kepha- 
line.” 

It is evident from these quotations that 
there are no phosphoids whatever in 
““Glycerite of Kephaline,” and that either 
Thudichum or Dr. Polk is talking of what 
he does not understand and making very 
bad chemical jargon. Which can it be ? 


8. RP? 
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Borax, Glycerine and Bicarbonate of 
Soda. 


In the last: number of Tar Drugetsrs’ 
CrrcuLaR (Notes and Queries, page 169), 
«llusion was made to the singular reaction 
which occurs when these three substances 
are placed in contact. Since that time we 
have received, on the same topic, two 
communications, which we print below. 
They cannot be said to finally settle the 
question, but they certainly throw some 
light on the probable cause of the chemical 
change observed. That of V. L. E. is by 
the currespondent whose theory was under 
consideration in October. 

To the Druggists’ Curcular; 

To prove that my theory was correct in 
regard to the reaction that takes place in 
mixing borax, glycerine and bicarbonate of 
soda, { made a solution of borax ; it was 
then neutral. When I added the glycerine 
I found it acidulous, showing that the 
glycerine had decomposed the borax, and 
that there was free boracic acid. 1 sup- 
pose the manner in which glycerine de- 
composes it is by catalysis, as glycerine 
could not sureiy act as an acid and unite 
with the soda. To satisfy myself that gly- 
cerine did not decompose bicarbonate of 
soda, I made a solution of tbat salt, added 
glycerine to it, and found tnat no change 
took place. After adding the glycerine to 
the solution of borax, 1 mixed with ita 
solution of bicarbonate of soda, and effer-. 
vescence took place. Twenty-four hours 
after the effervescence occurred, I tested 
the liquid and found it alkaline; much to 
my surprise, as I expected to find free bor- 
acic acid proceeding from the further de- 


composition of the newly-formed borax; be- | 


cause if the catalytic force of the glycerine 
caused decomposition with the first borax, 
we would still have it present and free to 
act on the newly-tormed borax, which | 
believe it did. And as the ultimate result 
would be free boracic acid, free soda and 
free glycerine, with the alkali so much in 
excess of the acid, it would no doubt give 
an alkaline reaction with test-paper, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


To the Druggtsts’ Circular : 
In the October number, under the head 


of Notes and Queries, I noticed an article | 


upon ‘‘ Glycerine, Borax and Bicarbonate 
ot Soda,” which calls forth the following 
observations ; 

In the Boston Journal of Chemistry, Oc- 


tober, 1875, a writer makes mention of, to 
him, an inexplicable chemical phenomenon, 
i.e. : ‘Take equal parts of borax and 
sodic carbonate ; mix these, and introduce 
in a test tube with a little water, then add 
glycerine, drop by drop, when a very vio- 
lent chemical action sets in.” 

I made the experiment and tested the 
gas evolved, and found from the precipit- 
ate given with lime water, and the property 
of forming an acid carbonate of lime, that 
the gas was carbon dioxide (carbonic acid). 

If boracic acid is dissolved in glycerine 
and then added to solid sodium carbonate, 
I find a very strong evolution of carbonic 
acid, there being a complete network of 
bubbles seen rising through the syrupy 
liquid. 

If a solution of boracie acid in glycerine 


be added to a solution of carbonate of 
soda, effervescence also rapidly takes 
place. 


I have found, by various experiments, 
that other carbonates will deport them- 
selves in a similar manner. For example, 
boracic acid dissolved in glycerine, when 
added to powdered calcium carbonate, gave 
a strong effervescence. 

My explanation of this phenomenon is 
as follows : 

Since glycerine is one of the best solvents 
for borax known, and also since glycerine 
dissolves more carbonate of soda than that 
of any other salt,* when, therefore, these 
salts come, in solution, together, there will 
be a displacement of one molecule of car- 
bonic acid by one molecule of boracic acid, 
and the resultant product will be two mole- 
cules of normal or neutral borate of soda, 
because when boracic acid is in solution, it 
is a stronger acid than carbonic acid (See L. 
Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry); further- 
more, the readiness with which the chemical 
action takes place is partly due to the fact 
that boracic acid neutralizes the alkalies im- 
perfectly, a fact clearly substantiated by 
borates having an alkaline reaction. 


MALVERN W. Izes, Pa.D. 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
eee 
Coca as a Remedy for Drowsiness. 


To The Druggists’ Circular ; 

Noticing your article in the October 
number on Erythroxylon Coca, I thought 
perhaps, the following might be of 
interest. In this vicinity lives a young 
lady, about 24 years of age, who has been 
subject to fits from infancy. A short time 
ago she was taken with stupor or drowsi- 
ness. She could hardly be kept awake 
long enough to take her meals. Fluid Ex- 
tract of UCoca was prescribed in teaspoon- 
full doses. The patient began to recover 
from the first and grew rapidly better, un- 
til at the end of a week her drowsiness had 
entirely left her, and has not occurred 
since, although it is more than three weeks 
since the medicine was discontinued. 

A peal KO 

Palmyra, N. Y. 

1° 
Boettger’s Improved Carmine Ink. 


To the Druggists’ Circulur ; 

THE solution of the carmine alumina in 
caustic ammonia has the defect that the 
coloring matter of the cochineal, owing to 
the alkaline nature of the ammonia, forms 
by-and-by a basic combination, which in 
contact with steel pens shows no longer an 
intense red, but a blackish color. Inorder 
to obviate this defect, the following mode 
of preparing the red ink is recommendable, 
viz.: Mix intimately by rubbing in a por- 
celain mortar one gramme of pure carmine 
with fifteen grammes of a solution of ace- 
tate of ammonia and the same quantity of 
distilled water, and let the mixture rest for 
some time. The alumina combined with 
the carmine will be partially absorbed by 
the acetic acid of the ammonia salt, and 
separated as a precipitate, while the pure 
coloring matter of the cochineal wilt re 
main in solution in the half-saturated am- 
monia. Finally filter, and adda few drops 
of pure, white sugar syrup (but by no means 
a solution of gum Arabic) tor preventing too 
great fluidity. Thus prepared, a superior 
ink will be obtained, which retains its 
brilliant red color for any length of time. 

BiB 


a ad 
For Cleaning Zinc, 


Use kerosene oil and rotten stone. 


* According to Klener—(Vierteljahresschrift fuer 
praktische Phar. you Dr. G. L. Wittstein, Bd. xxi., 
Heft. 2. 1872.) [Also noticed in Turk Druea.sts’ 
CIROULAR, Aug. 1870, page 127. Ed. D. C.j|—10u parts 
glycerine, at ordinary temperature, dissolves 98 
parts of carbonate of soda and 60 of borax, 
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Special Notices. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 
Quern’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of | 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a | 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, | 
Proprietor, New York. | 
ES re 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 

ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 

ee 


Dennison’s Powder Papers | 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by | 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, | 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
Se 


A NEW BOOK FOR DRUGGISTS. 

* A Treatise on the Manufacture of Perfumes and | 
Kindred Tvilet articles,’ by Prof. Snively, has just 
been published. See full advertisement on another | 
page | 
SS | 

Hyatt’s Life Balsam as an Alterative. | 


Unequaled, and most positively containir g no 
mercury nor mineral poison whatever. Established | 
1847, and demonstrated by over 300,000 great cures, 
areliahle depurative. Price listsof Hyatt & Hyatt, 
246 Grand St., New York. ‘ ; 


The Varnishes and Japans 
of the London Manufaciuring Company compare 
fuvorably in price with, and are unexcelled in purity, } 
durability, aud color by any first-class house in 
Europe or America. Send fcr circulars and price | 
lists of Hyatt & Company, 246 Grand Street, N. Y. | 


A GRADUATE OF THE N. Y. COL.| 
LEGE OF PHARMACY 


desires a situation in New England: Rhode Island | 
or Massachus: tts preferred. Best of reference. Ad- | 
dress ADVERTISER, care Drueaists’ CrrcuLaR | 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR | 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Mead’s Infallible Pile Cure. 


Consisting of a powder for internal use and an 
ointment for external application, pronounced by | 
all intelligent physicians, the only radical cure yet 
offered to the public. : 7 

Price $1.00 per single package, or $8.00 per dozen. 
Special rates given for larger quantities. Can be | 
had of the leading wholesale drug houses. 

MOORE & FINCH, Proprietors, 
338 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Cristiani’s Perfumery. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW AND ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN BOOR. 
PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 

A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a Hi-tory of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and Apparatus 
used in the Verfumer’s Art: with thorough prac- 
tical in-tructions, careful formule, and advice as | 
to the fabrication of all the best pr ‘parations of | 
the day: including Essences, Tinctures, Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders. | aints, 
Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics. Infusions, Pas ils. Touth 
Powders and Washes, Cachous, Hair Dyes, Sachets, | 
Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, ete., and full 
details for making and manipulating Fancy Toilet ; 
Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new and improved | 
methods. With an appendix, giving directions for | 
making Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies, 
Jellies, Syrups, etc., and for Perfuming and Flavor- | 
ing Segars, Snuff and Tobacco and miscellaneous | 
recipes for various useful analogons articles. By | 
R. S. Cristiani, Consulting Chemist and Perfumer, 
Philadelphia. In one volume, 8yo., 400 pages, cloth. 
$5.00 by mail. free of postage. 1 

ee" The above or any of our Books, sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalo-ue 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo. 
who will furnish his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO ; 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
$10 Waunur Street, PHILaADELPHta. 


|In a drug and manafacturing business. 


| bargain. 


| First-class retail drug business; 


> panel * and towns throughout the United States. 
‘ Tactical anc 


~sent free to any one | correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO.,. 


CHEMIST. 


A position wanted as Chemist in a mann facturing 
house—pharmacy preferred; refer to Jast employers, 
widely known pharmacists. Address PRACTICAL, 
care of tie DruGeIsTs’ CIRCULAR. a, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
wants a situation. West preferred. Address 
QUINL&, P. O. Box 107, Ashland, Schuylkill 
County, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy. Six years’ experience. Can furnish good 
reference. City preferred. Address Box 56, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED 


sy a young man of six (6) years’ first-class city 
experience, and a graduate of the Philadelphia 


College of Pharwacy; unexceptional reference as to |} 


cbaracier aud ability. Address PHARMACIST, 
ck Box 60, Auburn, N, Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


3y a drug clerk of over two years’ experience in 


| town of 6,000 innabitauts; first-class references as 


to character, ability, &c.; price to suit the times. 
Address, stating terms, &c., F. W. L., care Drue- 
gists’ CrrcuLaR, New York. 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 


By a young man 28 years of age. Four years’ ex- 
perience in a first-class retail drug store. Good 
reference given. Illinois, Michigay, Wisconsin, or 
Minnesota preferred. Address, stating terms, etc., 
J. A. I’., Box &4, Homer, Ill. ‘ 


WANTED A PARTNER 


Have 
proprietary mevicine~ I wish to put on the market, 
providing Ican get partner with capital. Address 
Box 635, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


With $1,500 to $2,000, 10 buy a half interest in a first- 


class retail drug business in North-western Kaisas, 
doing agood paying business. For particulars in 
detail, address, McPIKE & ALLEN, Atchison, 
Kansas. 


WANTED, 
To know of a good location to start a drug store. 
City or country. North, East, South, or West. 
Address C, R. SMITH, 3216 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


DRUG STORE LOCATION. 


The best and finest spot for a druggist is in 
Passaic, N. J., opposite the depot, in Spear’s Build- 
ing. Plate-glass windows, marble floor, etc. En- 
qu re of ALFRED SPEAR, and see photographs, at 
84 warren St., New York. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In a thriving West+rm town of from 12.000 to 15,000 
inhabitunts; satisfactory reason for selling. Address 
G., care DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


COLORADO DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 


Hiving purchased a large flouring mill—which de- 
mands all my time—I wil] sell my drug store at a 
Stock small, but weli selected, »nd the 
only store in town of twelve hundred inhabitants. 
Address, W. E. MARVIN, South Pueblo, Colorado. 


A RARE CHANCE 


Is offered to anyone wishing to buy one-half 
in'erest of a first-class reta)] prescription drug store, 


| doing a good paying business; located on the moet 


promient street of a flourishing city of 15,000 
iwhabitant-, on the Mississippi River. Will sell at 
invoice price. Address ‘““MEDIUCUS,” care of 
Drueaists’ CrRcULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 


In Rochester, N. Y.; established 22 yeais. New 
soda fountain put in last spring. Elegant modern 
fixiures of black walnut and chestnut belong to 
building, but might possibly be bought with stock. 


Fixtures cost when new, $2,500. Kent moderate. | 


Ij] health cause of selling. Price, $4.500; $2,000 
cash down. For further particulars, address P. O. 
Box 62. 


FOR SALE, 

complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
years); Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 


| lished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 


all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B. S., office of To2 Druearsts’ Circu- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-cstablished drug store in Montgomery, Ala.: 
first-rate location. Stock and fixtures, about $3,000: 
goods fresh, and well assorted; half cash, balance 
on eas. terms,if well secured. Satisfactory reasons 
for selling. Address H. KENNEWORTH, Mont- 
gumery, Ala, 

Refer to Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, New York, and 
Messrs. French, Richards & Ce., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and to Bankers and Druggists, Montgomery, Ala. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,5U0 to $10,000, in the best cities 
t Selling 
drng stores and * business chances” a specialty; 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio, 


| trade and influence to purchaser. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


I wish to sell my drug store in Marshalltown, 1a.; 
everything usually kept in a first class drug store; | 
amounts to between $3,000 and $4,000; cash’ sales | 
last year $9,C00; business can be incresed. I am a 
practicing physician; have all the business I wish 
to attend to without the store, as I have to depe' d 
on clerks to run the siore; will take one-half down, 
balance in payment. I will give my prescription 
Toere is a good 
Opula- 

AMS, 


prescrip'ion trade from other physicians; 
lion of town 8,000; apply soon. Address J, A 
D. 


Aor eer a ee ee 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY 


Offers for sale drug store in Luzerne Co., Pa., by 
inventory, for cash, yearly sales $17,000; prescrip- 
tions $10,000; cash r quired, $4,000 to $6,000. Also | 
drug store in Delaware Co., Pa., $3,000, or invoice. 

Also other drug stores in Miss.. Mo., Ky., Pa., N. J., | 
&c. Also a handsome ?wral drug store at a sacrifice, 
to close an estate, besides otheis on main streets 
and avenues in Phi!» delphia, at all prices. Address 
W.M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut st. Phila. Agency 
for ‘* Drueetsts’ CrrcuLaRr,”’ “‘Chemist an’ Drug- 
gist,’ ‘Journal of Pharmacy,” &c. City and 
country drug stores wanted. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 !o $10,000. 

A snug little business, inventoring about $2,500, 
in Richmond, Va. 

I am instructed to dispose of, at inventory. one of 
the best paying stores in this State; sales $30,v00; 
value, about $12,000. Easy terms. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York. 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond side purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

R. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


1410 Chestnit St., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 15th, 1877. 


The partnership heretofore existing between 


George I. McKeiway and Henry A. Borell is this day 


dissolved by mutual consent. 


The business will be continued by George I. 


McKelway, who is alone authorized to settle the 


business of the Jate firm. 


GEORGE I. McKELWAY. 
HENRY A. BORELL. 


I shall continue to supply the trade with Mr. 


Hubbell’s specialties. and, thanking you for past 


favors, would respectfully ask your continued 


patronage. 
Jasumreaise 


Very truly yours, 


GEORGE I. McKELWAY. 


Wells, Richardson & Co.'s 


PERFECTED 


BUTTER COLOR. 


Druggists living in sections where considerable 
butter is made, are 1equested to write to the 
proprietors of the above at once, who will make 
them a very advantageous offer for the introduction | 
ofthe same, and send a trial lot on commission. 
We find a desire for an article of this kind almost | 
universal with butter makers, and the introduction | 
of a small lot in our peculiar manner is sure to lead | 
to a large and growing demand. | 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., | 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


TO THE TRADE. 


HENRY A. BORELL, 


Late of MCKELWAY & BORELL, 
Successors to ©. S. EXubbelili, 


Respectfully informs the Drug Trade that he has 
located at 


No. 2043 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Where he will covtinue in the manufacture of 


FINE 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


Ss Price Lists sent on application, and special 
quotations given. 


| Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 


[November, 1877, 


34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers fof 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 2 


DHRU @ 


TRADE, 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application, 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &e., 
JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 

RY WINES, 
C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 
L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIX } 
WLNES, 
OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. — 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, | 


\ 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, 


| 


Wines, BRANDIES, &.. 


Selected especially for the require= he 


ments of Druggists, 2 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Bor 2580. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 4 | 
t 


Pure Tin F'oilg} 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, and ; 
cut to any size required. Also | 


PATHNT MHETAT, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED POLL | 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. | 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. | 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


KIDDER’'S 
Saccharated Pepsin. 


FIRST in QUALITY, 
and LOW in PRICE, | 


Every means attainable to perfect this prepara 


| tion has been used, aud we can now offer an absolute f 
| guarantee that it is equal, if uot superior to any 


pepsin now in use. e i 
Price, per ounce bottle....... - 0+. 00m 
‘ pound (in \ Ib. bottle). s4 50 | 


ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. © 
DEPOT, . | 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 


SoLp AT 


‘83 John Street, New York.’ 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR f 
BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS, — 


TYLER (Late TAFT & TYLER) 
ck 


IMPORTERS 
FINGH, 


54 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. | 


Bay Rum—West India. 

Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 

Otto Rose—Ihmseen's Kissanlik. 

Mustard Seeds=—Trieste, California, ete. 

Coriander Seeds—English. 

Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 

Gils Lavender and Origanum. 

Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. | 

Inquiry by mail or in person is 
dially invited, ; 


= 


q 


a. 
7 


November, 1877. | 


a 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


~—AUNYADI JANOS 


\NEW APERIENT WATER. 


| salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 

of Gout, Piles. etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 

LIEBIG, ViIRCHOW, SCANZONT, and 

|SIR HENRY THOWPSON, and the enure 

medical profession in England and Germany. 
Di. J. MARION SIMS, New York, 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.”’ 

| DR. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 

| * Certain, but gentle and painless; superior to 

any other bitter water.” 

‘DR. WM. A. HANENOND, New York. 
“ The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 

“The most prompt and most eflicient; speci- 

_ ally adapted for daily use.” 

)DR. FoRDYCE BARK ER, New York. 

t “Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

)DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 

“ Preferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 

| Every genuine bottle bears the name of TuE 

| APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


‘For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS, 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


bd 
HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, “A delightfu 

beverage.” 

OR. WILLIAM A, HAMMOND. “Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 
OR. ALFRED &. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 

_ fuland refreshing.” 

OR. KR. OGDEN DOREMUS. 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

2ROF, WANKLYWN, London, 
*Impregnated only with its own gas.”’ 

OR. E. KR. PEASLEER. © Useful and very 
agreeable.” 

OR. AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N. OTIS. 

| “Healthful, and well suited for Dyspepsia, 

| 


\ 
{ 


' 


ft 


, 
Eng. 


and cases of acute disease.” 

IR. JAMS i¢. WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; 
| agrees well with dyspeptics, and where there 
is a gouty diathesis.”’ 

FORDYCK BAKER. ‘By far the 
Most agreeable, alone ovr mixed with wine, 
useful in Catarrhs of S:omach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MARION SIM:3. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
Sts and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
nited States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., 


41 &43 WARKEN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The word “ Apollinaris”’ is personal property of 

4 owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 

junction has been granted by the United States 
jireutt Court against infringement. 


or. 


! 


oR, 


“Not only a 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient | 


‘* Absolutely | 


THE _DRUGGISTS' CIRCULAR 


COLGATE & CO0.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


| 
| 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


————$ 


In boxes of half dozen 
bottles, 


balf pint 


Two bottles of each perfume. 


A salable assortment for drugzists, 


Notes and Queries. 


-~o~o7—7~—ron—=—an—=e=rse rr Tm eee ee ss se 

Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name oy 
the writer. 


ES™ An Advertising Notice of the DRUGGISTS 
CIRCULAR, to which attention is respectfudly in- 
vited, may be found on page twelve of advertising 
sheet. 


CREDIT -TO WHOM CREDIT Is Dur! 

In the CrrcuLar for October, we borrowed an ar- 
ticle from the Western Review of Science and Indus- 
try (an able periodical published monthly in Kan- 
sas City), on the subject of ‘ Dentifrices.” By 
some singular accident, instead of crediting 7/e 
Review for the said article, we gave the credit, 
roneously, to Hall s Journal of Health. 


or 


Lampblack, eaficient, 

Boil the borax and shellac in the water until they 
are dissolved, add the gum arabic, and withdraw 
from the fire. When the solution has become cold, 
complete twenty-five ounces with water, and add 
lampblack enough to bring it to a suitable consis- 
tence and color. 

For fed ink, substitute Venetian red for lamp- 
black, in other respects proceed as above. These 
inks are to be kept in glass or earthenware ves-els. 


MANvuFacTuxine INDIGO IN TEXAs.—H. M. D. 
(Gonzales, Texas) writes that a very good kind of 
indigo grows wild or the sandy lanas of bis neigh- 
borhood. Being persuaded that, with proper man- 
agement, it would yield a greater profit than cotton, 
he applies to THe Drueeists’ CrrcuLaRr for reliable 
information about the manufacture and market 
price of indigo. In reply to the first query we an- 
swer that indigo is made by two processes; one is 
by fermentation of the iresh leaves and stems, the 
other by maceration of the dried leaves. ‘the second 
method being said to be by far the more advanta- 
geo.s, we shali describe that only. The fermenta- 
tion-process, a very complicated one by the way, 
may be found in special treatises on arts and manu- 
factures. The maceration-process is as follows: 
The ripe plant being cropped, is dried in the sun- 
shine from nine o'clock in the morning till] four in 
the afternoon, during two days, and thrashed, to sep- 
arate the stems from the leaves. ‘I hese may then 
be stored upin magazines until a sufficient quantity 
is collected for manufacturing operations. ‘The 
newly-dried leaves must be free from spots, and fri- 
able between the fingers. When kept dry, the leaves 
undergo, in the course of four weeks, a material 
change, their beautiful green tint turning into a pale 
blue-gray, previous to which the leaves afford no | 
indigo by maceration in water, but subsequently a 
large quantity. Afterwards the product decreases. 
To extract the indigo, the dried leaves, after they 
have undergone the change above-described, are in- 
fused in the steeping vat with six times their bulk 
of water, and allowed to macerate for two hours 
with continual stirring, till all the floating leaves 
have sunk to the bottom. Tue fine green liquor is 
then drawa off into the deuter vat, for if it stood 
louger in the steeper, some of the indigo would set- | 
tle among the leaves and be lost, The liquor in the | 
‘beater’? is to be strongly beaten for an hour and 
a half with long wooden paddles, when the indigo 
begins to agglomerate in fiocks, and to precipitate. 
The liquid, which at first was of a bright green col- | 
or, assumes the color of Madeira wine when the 
indigo commences to separate, and finally becomes 


AND CHEMICAL 


in stout oe “The indigo paste, ica cetetalle | 
taken out of the bags, is cut with a brass wire into 
| about three inches cubes, and left to dry in an airy 
room on shelves of wicker work. The s cond 
query, what is the market price of indigo, is diffi- 
cult to answer definitely. The price, 
| changes common to all kind of merchandize, varies 
| considerably according to the quality of the 
duct. The selling price, as given in some price 
lists, is from eighty cents to two dollars a pound. 


pro- 


ufaciuring of indigo in l'exas will depend in a great 
measure on the care and skill of the producer. 


ting to SauicyLic Acip answered in ‘ur Drue- 
GisTs’ CrixouLaR of last July and October, 
113 and 166. 


pages 


A. (Woodville, Miss.).—(U.)—To DETANNATE Com- 
POUND TINCTURE OF BARK, there is no better or 
simpler method than the one recommended in The 
Dispensatory. The only point to be observed is to 
use a sufficiency of the sesquioxide of iron. (2.)— 
CoMPOUND TINCTURE oF AmMONTA, also called 
Huu de Luce, was dir.cted by the London Pharma 
peia, 1851, to be made as follows: 


Guopmastte sys. Js... es +... 2drachms. 
Al conol 99, 29. Pe ee 9 fluid drachms. 
Oitof lavender? LU 236. 14 minims. 


Ammonia, sp. gr. 0°882....... 20 fluid vunces. 

Dissolve the mastic in the alcohol; and filter; add 
the other ingredients, and ugitate them well. It is 
used as a remedy in bites of venomous reptiles, and 


to forty drops. It forms also a good stimu'ating 
liniment for rheumatisms, etc. 


FOR 


A PRESCRIPTION INTERPRETATION.—J. 
prescriptions written in a new and, to him, uniutel- 
igible manner. He requests us to explain their 


understand the value of the tigures designating the 
quantities of the ingredients. As an illustration he 
sends the following : 


A. T. (Memphis, Tenn.) and J. A. P. (Savan- PRESCRIPTION, 
nah, Ga.).—BLAcK AND RED MaRrkKING Inks ror| 8B Bromidi potassii............. .... 1°25 
Corton Bates. The black ink may be made as Crotre préeparatmesin: level. denesecds oat 3°00 
follows : ee Pepsin saccharate. deik jeirst codecs toe 0°40 
Shellaci se casa ke ee % ounces. No directions appended. 
BORER ioe fa sank Be ne nec ih In answer, we beg to remind our correspondent, 
WiSterite sii. cote Rieti co oe ee op who is an old subscriber, that the very same ques- 
SORINC AEB DAG. 8 J nics aos oo tA 2 Mon og! am. Ee tion had been already proposed and was answvred 


in THE DRUGG@ISTS’ CIRCULAR of September, 15%, 
page 159. he figures mean grammes and their 
decimal fractions. It would have been better if 
the prescriber had written the word gram or 
gramme at least on the first lime, but notwithstand- 
ing the omission, there can be no doubt in regard 
to his meaning. The prescription, approximacely 


translated into ordinary apothecaries’ weights, 
would read as follows 
bromide of potassium............... 19 grains, 


Prepared chalkisevice 66.50.05 

Saccharated pepsine 

As to the request of our correspondent to be in- 
formed how_he can correctly understand the value of 
iike figures, it is very readily satistied. Let him take 
the Table published in TH# Diiueaisrs’ CIRrcULAR 
for June of this year, page 97. He will there find 
the necessary data for convertiug apothecaries’ 
weights and measures into gram weight, and by re- 
versing the operation, that 1s, reading trom right to 
left, he will ve enabled to couvert gram weights 
into apothecaries’ weights and measures, <A better 
plan still, if he frequently receives such prescrip- 
tions, would be to procure a set of metrical weights. 
It would be, then, just as easy to weigh one gram 
and twenty-five ceutigrams as to weigh nineteen 
grains of bromide of potassium, 


W. CO. (Philadelphis, Lu.)—SUPPOSITORIES OF 
Orium. ‘I'he prescription forwarded orders the 
regular officiual ouppositoria Opii, ot the United 
States Pharmacope.a. Full directions are there 


given for their preparation. 


Tue CALIFORNIA FERMENT OR VINEGAR PLANT.— 
A correspondent from Americus, Ga., last month sent 
us a sauiple of a substance calied by the names of 
California vinegar plant, Califoruia beer or moss, 
etc., but for which oe propos.s the appellation of 
california ferment, as the most appropriate name. 


| In appearance it is not much unlike pearl sago, 


ouly the color is sight-brown. Of its properties vur 
correspundeut says that if about a tablespoonful of 
it is put into half a gallon of water, sweetened with 
molasses, aud left a few bours at a temperature of 
T° to 9U F., a lively fermentation sets in, und a 
palatable beer will be produced, 
yrow and eventually fill the bottle witu a moss-like 
sediment, if it is nut removed. 

How to rdive the Vinegur Hant.—Another corre- 
spondent, Geo, M. Miller (Vakland, Cula.), favors us 
with the following, 
* Haney’s Book of Advertised Wonders:” 

*What 1s populany known as the * Vinegar 
Plant’ is only a form of the ‘mother of vinegar,’ 
which is again only a state of common mouid. 


transparent when the precipitation is complete. 
Lastly, the indigo is collected on strainers, allowed | 


to drain over night, and then submitted to pressure | L 


Tbe manner of obtaining it is as 
eave a little vinegar in a small bottle to be- 


‘The ferment will | 
| the market, adding that so fur as his analysis goes, 


GAZE’ ‘TE. 


besides the | 


Krom this, it would appear that the successiul man- | 


Sulphur (Omaha, Neb.) will find his queries rela- | 


employed as an antispa-modic in doses of from ten | 


(New York) says that he has recently been receiving | 


meaning, and to inform him how he can correctly | 


| dealers iu druggists’ 


185 
,come stale (during hot, close weather is best) 
until a film appears on the surface. This film 
is the spawn or mycelium of a species of mildew, 
| and is the incipient etate of the vinegar plant 
| proper. If afew tragments of coarse brown sugar 
be added, it will somewhat aid its growth, but when 
‘ue film has acquired the thickness of parchment, it 
j8 ready to transfer to syrup, where it soon becomes 
the house-wife’s normal vinegar plant. 
| large jar or bottle, 


Procure a 
and to two quarts of boiling 
wa.er add half a pound of molasses and hulf a 
| pound of the commonest brown sugar. Stir all 
these together, and, when cool, transfer the film 
| from the surface of the vinegar to the surtace of the 
mixture, and set aside in a warm cupboard. The 
| film will grow rapidly, and form a thick slippery 
gelatinous mass all over the surface of the mixture 
and, in the course of six weeks, will change it into 
excellent vinegar. ‘Ihe plant can now be cut into 
pieces and put into afresh portion of the mixture, 
and will coutinue to grow and change it mto vine- 
yar,” 

{In addition to the foregoing, we may add that, 
during the formation of the film, a differeut ferment 
is also produced, as many druggists muy haye ob- 
served in fermenting rout beer. Under favoring 
circumstances, a quautily of semi-transparent, gran- 
ular substance, resembling bread crumbs, settles 
down to the bottom of the vat. nis possesses very 
marked fermenting properties, and, when dry, 
probably identical with the California ferment. 


is 


CHOCOLATE PLASTER.—J. M. Fisher (New York) 
writes that the plaster in question is the Hmplastrum 
fiuscum of most Europeau Pharmucopeias. It is 
also called by various other names, such as 
Mother 8, brown and black plaster. We are in- 
debted for the same intormation to U. & M. (Phila- 
detphia), MH. WM. W. (hitudelphia) and others. As 
we surmised, the popular name by which it was 
designated by tue inquirer is owing to the fact that 
| it has neary the same color as chocolate, and is 
| sometimes molded in cakes of similar appearance. 
A formula tor the preparation was published ia 
THE DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR Of March, 1577, page 59, 


Another, less complicated, is that of the German 
Pharmacopeia which is as follows : 
Red oxide of lead, powdered ........ 8 ounces 
Wiive Othe. Sen fag w dina nemn he antes ae 16, .¢° 
CUO W WAX om sited ancie wertielenids suite oe 


Boil the oxide with the oilin a copper kettle, stir- 
ring constuntly, until the mass assumes a dark 
brown color ; then add the beeswax and pour into 
paper capsules. Some add to the pluster, finished 
but still warm, one per cent. of Camphor dissolved 
in a small quantity of olive oil, 


J. (Paterson, N. J.).—New JERSEY PHARMACY 
Aot. The Act of the Legislature of New Jersey 
regulating the practice of pharmacy in that State 
Was princed in full in THe DRruGGIsTs’ CIRCULAR 
for last April. Ii cannot, therefore, be now repub- 
lished, but copies of the April number can be sup- 
plied at fifteeu cents each. 


H. (Fairhaven, Vt.)—(1.)—To AFFIX GLASS LABELS 
TO BUTTLEs, the cement generally used is a mixture 
of black pitch and beeswax, applied warm. The 
cement ready made can be procured from most 
glassware. (2.)—To PREVANT 
SHOW BOTTLES FROM FREEZING, THE DrRvue- 
GIsTs’ CIRCULAR Of March and April, 1877, pages 58 
and 67. (3.)—WoMEN As DrugGisTs. As you do us 
the honor of asking our opiuiun, we auswer that, 
sluce Women are ailowed to practice medicine, and 
do 1t successfully, there appears to be no reason why 
they should not practice pnarmacy as weil. ‘That 
they can succeed in such a calling is proved by the 
number of pharmacies conducted by lady druggists, 
even in the iargest cities of the United States, and 
the suggestive fact that some of the gentler sex are 
the oldest subscribers of Tue Drua@etsts’ 


Bee 


among 
CIRCULAR, 


J. O. G. (Stackville, dMiss.).—GREASE STAINS are 
best removed from clothes by the unsparing appiica- 
tion of benziue. As to URINE SraIns, we Can recom- 
mend nothing to extinguish them, The query has 
already been asked, and published more than ounce 
in these cojumns, without eliciting any reply. ‘The 
uifticulty is probably that the color of the fabric 1s 


| so impaired as not to be restured by ordinary means. 


(Little Rock, Ark.)—To BLEACH COTTON 
The process is described in Tue Drue- 
page 48. 


H. B. 
SEED OIL. 
@isTs’ CIRCULAR for last February, 


To ImitaTE COLOGNE WATER OF A PARTICULAR 
BranvD.—A. NV. (Providence, #. J.) asks for the 
formula of a certain cclogne water well known in 


G. 


which he has copied from | 


it contains sandal wood, lavender, neroli and musk, 
but he cannot get the “combination right to imitate 
the perfume. Our correspondent, we may remark, 
knows more about the formula than we do ourselves, 
for the manufacturers have not published it and are 
not likely to do so. He has, however, taken the 
right way to find out the composition of the article 
that suits his fancy, and with alittle more effort, he 


follows: } 


will no doubt succeed in making, if no the very 
same, at least equally as good a cologne water, 


" 
: 


TS 


THE DRUGGISTS’ 


CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[November, 1877, 


ig! (Adendten,. 

sCRIPTIONS. 
of the acid in the menstruum ordered in your pre- 
scription is, as you suggest, the insufficient quanvti- 
ty of solvent. But since the prescriber orders 


The cause of the imperfect solution | 


acetate of ammonia, evidently with the intention | 


of helping the solution, and besides says: ‘‘ Fiat 
xolutio,”’ we believe you would be justified in adding 
as much of a solvent as would be necessary. 
present case, crystallized acetate of ammonia sug- 
gests itself as the most appropriate. 


SauicyLtic PurRPLE FoR SHow-Botries.—/. 8. 7’. 


In the 
| 
| Lions of tae United States Pharmacopzia should be 


writes that he tried the formula for the above, given | 


by a correspondent of THe Druaaeists’ CIRCULAR, 
and found that it makes about one and a half pints 
of a beautifully colored liquid; but by adding, to the 
same amount of acid, thirty drops of tincture of 
iron instead of five drops, it will make about 
five times the quantity of the same shade. 
(2)—MusTarp SrEpD TO KEEP CIDER SWEET. 
In reply to a query relating to the proportion needed, 
we answer that from one to two pounds of mustard 
seed, or about twelve ounces of grated horseradish, 
is the quantity generally recommended for one 
barrel of cider. The addition immediately stops 
the fermentation. 


Je as 
Borris. A solution of pyrogallic acid in dilute 
alcohol is said to be a good and quite harmless 
preparation, but we cannot say whether it is similar 
or not to x’s coloris or y’s magic stain ! 


C H. G. (Augusta, Me.—CHLoRODYNE. The for- 
mule vary greatly both in strength and composition, 
but the following, originated by P. Squire and 
adopted by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, is probably the one most generally accepted. 

Purified chloroform....... . .. 4 fluid ounces. 

Stronger ether 1 fluid ounce. 

Stronger alcohol 4 fluid ounces. 

Molasses . 

Powdered ext. 2% troy ounces. 

Muriate of morphia 8 grains. 

Oil of peppermint 16 minims. 

Simple syrup ..17% fluid ounces. 

Prussic acid, 2 per cent 2 fluid ounces. 

Dissolve the morphia and oil of peppermint in 
alcohol; mix the chloroform and ether with this 
solution. Mix the licorice with the syrup, and add 
the molasses. Shake these two mixtures well to- 
gether, and lastly, add the hydrocyanic acid, and 
again shake well. Dos2, five to ten minims, or ten 
to twenty drops. Shake the vial well before pouring 
out each dose. 


T. B. G.(Montoursville, Pa.), and P. (Mt. Joy, Pa). 
—To DeEopDORIZE PETROLEUM, a process recom- 
mended by a French chemist was published in 
Tue Druaeaists’ CrrcULAR of last March, page 55. 
It is meant, as we understand it, for petroleum 
already refined in the usual manner, but we cannot 
say how it succeeds in practice. 


Ph. G. (New York.)\—Dr. J. ASHBuRTON THOMP- 
son’s SOLUTION OF PHOsPHORUS. On consulting 
the files of Tare Drueetsts’ CrrcuLakr, we find that 
the correct formula was there reprinted from the 
London Practitioner in November, 1874. It is as 
follows:— 

PDOSPROMUBE ..ieteins ooipme ses 

Absolute alcohol 

Glycerine ae +f 

Alcohol Pye sk 

Essence of peppermint 40 minims. 

The phosphorus is to be first Cissolved in the abso- 
lute alcohol with the help of a gentle heat; the 
glycerine and alcohol, previously warmed, are next 
to be added, and lastly the essence of peppermint. 
Each fluid drachm of the mixture contains very ap- 
prox:mately one-twentieth of a grain of pure phos- 
phorus. This combination possesses little or no 
phosphorus odor, and for that reason was by some 
supposed to be inert, but Dr. Thompson’s success- 
ful results in thirteen patients show that such is not 
the case. The dose is, as a tonic, from one-hundredth 
to one-twenty-fifth of a grain of phosphorus, and 
from one-twelfth to one-eighth of a grain when a 
stimulating effect is desired. 


. 1 grain. 


To Coat Roastep Corrrer.—H. Greaves, M. D. 
(Woodville, 0.) and G@. S. A. (Vermilion, D. T.) 
recommend substantially the same process, which 
consists in adding white of eggs to the roasted 
coffee still warm, and stirring it with a wooden 
stick, or briskly turning the cylinder until the whole 
is thoroughly dry and cold. It is then placed in 
large tin canisters, and ground in measure as 
wanted. When the egg albumen is mixed in, it is 


necessary that the coffee be not warm enough to | 


coagulate the coating material. For the same pur- 
pose, Mr. Hans M. Wilder advises the use of sugar, 
according to Liebig’s plan, that is, roast the coflee 
with a little sugar. 


B. (Des Moines, Iowa).—Soaps anp VINEGAR, 
From your numerous queries it is easy to see that 
you are unfamiliar with even the simplest chemical 
mauipulations, else you would not be embarrassed 
by directions that, to anyone accustomed to practi- 
cal working, would offer no difficulty. Such being 
the case, no written explanation that we could give 


(New York).—Buack Hair DYE IN ONE | 


Miss.).—Santoytic Acrp In Pre-| would help you much. Practical teathitig is what 


you need, and our advice is to obtain it before you 
try your hand unaided. 

A StnauLar Query.—W. C. (Chicago, Ill.) asks: 
‘‘Which is the proper manner of making Ammoni- 
ated Tincture of Guaiacum, by the U.S. P., or the 
Br. P. formula? Should we use the resin of guaiac 
or the rasped guaiac wood?’ Of course the direc- 


followed, and the tincture prepared by macerating 


| powdered guaiac in uromatic spirit of ammonia. 


What are the reasons for 
authority, when we have a 
peia ? 


following a foreign 
National Pharmaco- 


H. S. (Butler Centre, Iowa).—To PREVENT LIQUID 
BLUING FROM FREEZING, glycerine or alcohol 
mizht be added, but it is a question whether they 
would not interfere with the permanency of the 
solution, 


YORKSHIRE SPELLING.—H. G. (Ohio), in refer- 
ence to some hard names found in a veterinary 
receipt lately noticed in THE CrrcULAR, writes that 
the last answer is the correct one. He believes that 
‘“Turmanic ’’ and ‘‘ Omelick’’ is the way they spell 
in Yorkshire, England, and that he saw the same 
spelling in a quantity of receipts showed to him, not 
long since, by an old horse doctor from Yorkshire, 
practising in the State of Ohio. 


L. (San. Francisco, Cala.) asks the following 
queries: (1.)—What are the essential necessary 
qualities of Plumbago as a lubricant? (2.)—What 
was the amount and value of Plumbago imported in 
the United States in 1876 and for the first six months 
of 1877? (8.)—Can you give the annual production 
of the Ticonderoga Plumbago mine? (4.)—Is there 
any analysis published of the Ticonderoga Plum- 
bagu, so as to compare it with Ceylon, Alibert or 
Mexican graphite? (5.)—What is the process for 
refiniug Ozokerit? 

[ANSWER. (1.)—PLUMBAGO AS A LUBRIOANT. If 
we understand the query right, to be used as a lubri- 
cant it is necessary that plumbago be reduced to an 
impalpable powder, absolutely free from grit. It 
cannot be obtained thus by bolting, but must be 
separated by floating either in air or water. The 
simplest method is the water separation, and during 
the process it should be treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, which will free it from earthy bases. This 
operation, also called elutriution, is described in 
most treatises on chemisiry and pharmacy. (2.), (3.;, 
and (4.)\—We have at present no access to the data 
mentioned, but we publish the queries in the hope 
that some of our readers may answer them, (5,)— 
The process for REFINING OZOKERIT is briefly os 
follows: The crude material is heated to 25° or 
300°, and the vapors condensed. The mass is then 
cooled down to 6U° to 7°, and treated with ten or 
twenty per cent. of sulphuric acid. Digestion at 
100° is continued until all carbonaceous and viscous 
matters are separated. The purified hydrocarbon is 
again heated to a little above its point of fusion, 
and then treated with about ten per cent. of a solu- 
tion of sulphurous acid, and finally neutralized with 
an anhydrous alkali. When it has cooled down it 
is moulded into cakes, and the oils remaining in it 
are pressed out. The purified product is called 
Ceresineg on account of its close resemblance to 
white wax. It is, however, # little harder, more 
translucent near the edges, and cannot be kneaded, 
either in warm water nor between the fingers. It is 
not attacked by acids or alkalies, either hot or cold. 
At high temperatures it is volatile, and distils over 
uuchanged. It is closely analogous to paraftine. 


J. F. L. (Mexico, Mo.).—PrRrovagon is a name given 
by Liebreich to a substauce believed by him to be 
the chief constituent of nervous tissue, from whicu 
cerebrin, myelin, etc., are developed. ‘lo prepare it, 
brain-substance, freed as much as possivle from 
blood, is reduced to a pulp, and treated with water 
and ether at 320° F. Krom the remaining mass the 
protagon may be extracted by alcohol of 85 per cent. 
at 113° K. On cooling the alcoholic solution to 32°, 
an abundant precipitate is formed, which, after 
being well washed with ether and redissolved in 
warm alcohol, crystallizes on cooling in acicular 
bundles. It is colorless, inodorous, scarcely soluble 
in ether, very soluble in warm alcohol; with water 
it swells up to a gelatinous mass, which, on further 
dilution, becomes an opalescent fluid. Composition, 
Cy16 He91, Ng POge. Later researches have proved 
that protagon is a glucoside, yielding by its decom- 
position—besides considerable quantities of glucose, 


| glycerine and phosphoric acid—a neuriue compound 


which crystallizes in microscopic needles and swelis 
up in water. (2.)—CrReBRIC AcID. According to 
Frémy, this acid is obtained by cutting brain into thin 
slices; treating repeatedly with boiling alcohol to 
deprive it of water; pressing it; digesting it first 
with cold, then with warm ether; distilling off the 
ether and digesting the slimy residue with a much 
larger quantity of ether. Cerebric acid then remains 
as a sodium and calcium-salt mixed with phosphate 
of lime, oleo-phosphoric acid combined with soda 
and lime, and brain-albumen. To purify the pro- 
duct, it is digested in boiling absolute alcohol, 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, which sepa- 


rates the Pues. while ‘the alike takes up the 
cerebric and oleo-phosphoric acids, and deposits 
them on cooling. Lastly, the mixture is washed 
with cold ether, which dissolves the oleo-phosphoric 
acid, and leaves the cerebric acid, which is finally 
purified by several crystallizations from bviling 
ether. The acid has a white, granular, crystalline 
aspect; it is soluble in bviling alcohol, insoluble in 
cold ether, easily soluble in boiling ether; in boiling 
water it swells up, but does not dissolve. It con- 
sists, according to Frémy, of 66.7 p. c. carbon, 10.6 
hydrogen, 2.3 nitrogen, 0.9 phosphorus, and 19.5 
oxygen. According to Miiller and y. Bibra, the phos- 
phorus is not an essential constituent. (3.)—Tai- 
BASIC HypopHosPHoROUS AciD, as its name indi- 
cates, is, or ought to be, an acid containing three 
atoms of hydrogen, replaceable by metals. Tribasic 
phosphoric acid can easily be distinguished from 
phosphoric acids of different basicity, but we know 
of no way of ascertaining when hypophosphorous 
acid is tribasic and when it is not. 


GLYCERITE oF Witp CuErry. D. L. McGinni® 
(Mendosia, Jl.) communicates the following formula, 
which he has foand to give satisfaction to both the 
physician and the patient: 

Wild cherry bark 

Boiling water 

Hydrocyanic acid 

Sweet almonds.... 1 ounce. 

Glycerine 12 ounces (by weight). 

Make an infusion of the wild cherry in a covered 
vessel, and strain it when cold. Make an emulsion 
with the aimonds, strain it through muslin, and add 
it to the infusion. Then add the glycerine, and, 
lastly, the prussic acid. [Nore.—The addition of 
prussic acid appears to us unnecessary.—ED. D. C.] 


2 ounces. 


Rk. G. (Fort Stevenson, D. T.).—Emuusions. In 
another part of the present number a paper is pub- 
lished on this subject. We believe it is difficult to 
improve on the directions and suggestions which it 
contains. It is, besides, our experience, and, we 
think, that of most druggists, that no emulsion 
mude in a bottie is ever equal to the same made in 
amortar. We are afraid that to publish your com- 
munication would only tend to confuse the minds 
of our less experienced readers. 


E. W. (Fort Craig, New Mexico).—The receipt of 
your communication is acknowledged with thanks. 
As you may have seen, the same formula was sup- 
plied by other correspondents, whose letters, coming 
trom a shorter distance, were received long before 
yours. Dr. Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, originated 


| the elixir in question. 


X, Y. (Newburgh. N. Y.).—FrNIsHING VARNISH 
Fok Ferrotypes. A good kind of varnish for the 
purpose is a solution of gam dammar in benzole. 
it is puured over the picture in the same way as the 
collodion on the plate. It dries in a few minutes. 
But a better varnish, used with a heated plate, is a 
solution of shellac in alcohol. Before applying it, 
the plate should be heated to about 10U°, and after- 
wards to about 150°. When dry this varnish is ex- 
tremely bard and difficult to scratch. 

AROMATIC SULPHURIC AciID.—W. G. S. ( Yonkers, 
NV. ¥.) writes that he tried the acid made with the 
essential oil instead of the crude drug, but he soon 
gave it up, as it aways made a cloudy mixture when 
qu nia had to be dissolved in watery menstrua, 
Now he makes his acid according to the Pharmaco- 
peia, Jets it stand until it deposits, then filters it; 
after this it geuerally remains clear. 


M. 8. J. (Lynn, Mass.). (.)—ELrxir or Wiip 
CHERRY BARK may be made as follows: 

Fluid extract of wild cherry......... 

Simple elixir 

Mix and filter. Several other formulas in which 
the preparation is obtained directly from the bark 
are to be found in THE Drueeists’ CrecuLar of 
January, May and July, 1874, pages 38, 89 and 123. 
(2.)—'The foliowing is probably what you want: 

COMPOUND SyRuP OF WILD CHERRY AND TAR. 

Syrup of wild cherry... 10 fluid ounces, 

Syrup of tar 

Syrup.of tolus: oes. scste s-8 


V. (Grand Rapids, Mich.). (1.)\—To Dissorye 
SHELLAC. Strong alcohol and wood spirit are, 
practically, the only true solvents of shellac. Borax, 
ammonia, alkalies, and alkaline salts are also used 
for dissolving the gum, but to a certain extent they 
alter its nature. (2.)—‘‘Whatis the cause of the 
LIQUEFACTION OF A MIXTURE oF ACETATE OF LEAD 
AND ALUM?” Both salts, as usually found in com- 
merce, contain water of crystallization. When they 
are mixed together, a double decomposition ensues, 
forming sulphate of lead and acetates of alumina and 
ammonia—or potassa, as the case may be. The first 
salt being insoluble and anhydrous, the whole of the 
water of crystallization goes to the acetates, whicn 
are naturally deliquescent and much more soluble 
than either of the original salts, Therefore, as more 
water is present than is needed to obtain the 
acetates in a solid form, the mixture becomes 
liquid and remains so, unless it is evaporated to 
dryness, and kept in close vessels, 


N. 8. (Springfield, O ).—The process for Coreen ft 
Steet various shades, was described in THE 
Drueaists’ CrrouLar for April, 1876, page 80. 


A TROUBLESOME PRESCRIPTION.—B. T. (Brooklyn, © 
N. ¥.) writes: ‘‘Do you think the fo lowing ean | 
be put together so as to forma mixture? I must ! 
confess I met with poor success. { 

Deeoction of seneka..-. 

Tincture of digitalis... .. 

Elixir of paregoric, 

Balsam of tolu. of each. 

Carbonate of ammonia 
Mix. Take as directed.” 


[Answer. The prescription appears unsatisfac- 
tory in more than one respect. Even if the dose of 
tolu were a proper one, there seems to be no prae- 
tical way to hold it in suspension without consider- 
ably changing the nature of the menstruum, and 
the idea at once sugzests itself that the intention of | 
the physic'an must have been to prescribe the | 


ee on 2 ounces. 
1 drachm, 


5 drachms. 
30 grains, 


| syrup of tolu; but of that there is no proof; it is a 


mere supposition. Another defect is the addition | 


| of carbonate of ammonia to a mixture containing 
| alkaloids. 


Although they are present only in yery 

small quantities, and there may be some uncer. 

tainty as to their final +tate, the presumption js | 
that they will be precipitated by the carbonated 

alkali.] 


J. J. P. (Downington, Pa.).—NiTRATE oF URa- | 
nium. The dose of the salt is stated to be one-sixth | 
of a grain in water, three times a day; this maybe 
gradually increased to one-third of a grain and | 
more. It has been saccessfully administered jp | 
that manner for Diabetes Mellitus. 


J. W. B. (Philadelphia). (1..—PHARAOH’s gspR- 
PENTS’ EGGS are made of sulphocyanide of mercury 
rendered plastic by the addition of a little mucil 
The salt is best obtained from the manufacturing | 
chemist, (2.\—Aqugnous ExTRAcT oF Opium cannot 
be used for making LaupANuM, but it wiil answer 
for the Zinctura Opii Deodorata. The strength of 
the aqueous extract is about twice that of the gum, 
but the proper way would be to first ascertain the 
morphia strength of the extract, and then to use it | 
in such a proportion as to make the finished prepa- 
ration contain three and seventy-five hundredths of 
a grain of alkaloid in every fluid ounce. ] 


A. (Ottumwa, Iowa).—(1.)—DtaLyzep Iron. In 
the latest number of Tur Druaaists’ CIRCULAR, | 
enough has been said in regard to the mode of pre- 
paring dialyzed iron to enable any one with ordinary 
skill to make a better solution than the one to 
which yourefer. If the product of American man- 
ufacturers is, a8 you say, so unstable as to spoil and 
precipitate on keeping, druggists will find it to 
their advantage to prepare the solution themselves 
according to the process described in our columns. 
All that is necessary is care and patience. (2.)— 
Your process for making Syrup or Licorice is not 
a bad one, only it is rather long, and the quantity 
of licorice is larger than customary. The following 
is shorter and more in accordance with the strength 
generally adopted : 

Fluid extract of licorice. 2to 4 fluid ounces, 

Simple syrup, q. 8. to make. 16 = 


The fluid extract is among the officinal prepara- 
tion of the Pharmacopeia. 

A. (Ohio). —LAUDANUM AND PAREGORIO. Your 
processes scarcely appear to be improvements on 
those of Mr, J. B. Moore. The first, that for landa- 
num, takes a longer time, and is rather indefinite, 
the quantity of gum opium needed not being spect- 
fied. The second, which is for making paregoric, 
is liable to similar objections; you propose to use 
tincture of opium instead of the gum or its powder, 
but you fail to say how much of that tincture should 
be employed. 


BorrLes CRACKING WITHOUT APPARENT Res- 
son.—P. G. (Lynn, Mass.) writes: “A year ago 
purchased half a dozen of cut glass bottles for a 
caster in use at my house. Two of these were filled 
with home-made cider vinegar, and one contained 
mustard paste, to which a little of the vinegar is 
usually added. During the summer the three bottles 
have begun cracking in all directions, one neck 
crumbling entirely off, while the mustard bottle has 
cracked in its whole length, with various minor 
fractures branching from it. The bottles containing 
oil and pepper are as good as when purchased. We! 
have no servants, and the bottles have never been! 
washed with hot water. I am unable to account 
for this singular destruction. a 

{The occurrence related by our correspondent 18} 
not so unfrequent as he appears to think. It is due, 
first, to the inferior quality of the glass, and second- 
ly, to carelessness in working. The best kind of 
glass is apt to break occasionally without knowb 
cause, yet this happens seldom with the finer quali-| 
ties, especially those containing lead. An impor 
tant point in glass making is the temper of the 
finished objects; after they have left the hands of 
the blower they must again be exposed to heat and 
cooled very slowly before they are sent to marke 
The neglect of that precaution causes them t eM 


| 
t 
, 
F 


| Patient was a girl sixteen years of age. 
ie anaes the dose to fifteen drops; she took the 


-cegsfully used with twenty different patients. 


Novemb ember, 1877. ] 


very very brittle ey apt to crack on the slightest provo- 
cation, orno provocation at all. Such is, we think, 
the explanation of the ‘‘self-destruction” of your 
glass-ware; the nature of the contents had probably 
no effect in the fracture of the bottles. ] 


H. L. (Warren, Mass.)—The officinal SoLuTION oF 


CHLORINATED Sopa, Liquor Soda Chlorinata, is | 


identical with the preparation known under the 
name of Labarraque’s Solution. 


J. H. (Dresden, O.).—The process for making | 
RusBBeR StTAmpPs is described elsewhere in the pres- | 
ent number. 


Twen (Connellsville, Pa.).—The text of the drug 
law in question is given in another column. 


B. R. (Newcomerstown, O.).—A ‘process 
Txrstine Sperm Or was published in the last July 
amber of THE Druaaists’ CrecuLar, page 118, but 
we cannot say how it works in practice. 


S. A. OC. (Sewickley, Pa.).—To Movuup SEALING 
Wax. The process of the manufacturers whom 
you name is, of course, unknown to us. 
can say is that fine wax is usually cast in polished 


‘steel moulds, and, when cold, the sticks are rabbed 


with a little sweet oil. To have very smooth wax, a 
necessary condition is that the pigments be used in 
the finest possible powder, and intimately mixed 
with the resinous substances. This part of the 
manipulation ought to offer no difficulty to any one 
familiar with the practical working of sealing wax. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SIMPLE Exrxrr.—H.(Macon, Mo.) 
recommends the following improvement in the 


‘preparation of t'e Simple Elixir of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association: 


BION SEE os ye ciaivetoiarwistialbinieyesfunbisse) eines 2 pints 
BEPOTIAUIC WAtED «wipe oc <0 ain ccicieecinnaa wanes ee 
BUTTE UTED 1. cess 3) 05 scien ig Giclee dfolae ae ee 


The Aromatic Water is made as follows: 


WPRIBEHIG?: WATET: «screws ert, neice ciceee 3 pints. 

SPE, CANTIRTION fo o:0:55 2 4 bin a:e\ eras swiaoe 45 minims. 
BOLTED GLO) o<cissa(- wi<peisnjes nasser de 2 drachms. 

Carbonate of magnesia........... . 4 Oy 


Mix and filter. 


F. (Florence, Ala.).—The substitute for Citrate of 
Magnesia, to which you allude, is not to be dis- 
pensed by the druggist instead of the officinal 
preparation, It is only to be ordered by physicians 
in particular cases. The chief objection to it is the 
unpleasant taste of the sulphate of magnesia, which, 
notwithstanding the assertion to the contrary, can- 
not be disguised by the addition of a small quantity 
of citric acid and bicarbonate of potassa, The 
purgative and otherwise useful properties of the 
solution, however, cannot be doubted. 


Capsicum (Frenchtown, N. J.).—Liquip CosmMrETIcs 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. The most harmless of these 


“preparations are made by suspending zinc white in 


a mixture of glycerine and rose or other perfumed 
water. The best zinc white is the ‘‘ Vieille Mon- 
tagne”’ brand. We cannot give you the exact pro- 


- portions. 


G.L. EB. (W. Meriden, Ct.) —Borax has been pro- 
posed, we believe, for PResERvING Eaes, but with 
what success or in what shape we cannot say. The 
experiment can easily be made. 


REMEDY FOR TapEworm.—W. 7. Erith, M. D. 
(Vineland, N. J.) strongly recommends a remedy 
which, during thirty years’ experience, he has suc- 
In no 
case has he ever failed in dislodging the worm in 
three or four hours by the following formula: 

Oi) of turpentine............-.+.+. 4 drachms. 

Gruel, not too thick................ 83 ounces. 

Mix well. Abstain from supper; take the mixture 
on waking in the morning, and lie down until it 
operates. It is safe and effectual. 


M.S. (Strathford.)\—VeRMiFruGEs. The syrup of 
santonate of soda is a good worm remedy. The 
formula was given last year in THE Drugaists’ 
Crrcuiar for July, page 128. The fluid extract of 
spigelia and senna, officinal in the United States 
Pharmacopeia, would also make a good vermifuge 


if mixed with simple syrup. The dose would have 


to be regulated according to the strength of the 
mixture. 


End oF THE “ Reviver.”—L. A. (Massachusetts), 
whose previous communication was noticed in the 
October number, gives us this time the end of the 
story. The prescription which he refused to dis- 
pense was as follows: 

Syrup of sarsaparilla... .... 6 ounces. 

Iodide of potassium............ 5 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 

The customer went back to the self-styled ‘‘ Re- 
Viver,” saying that the druggist would nct prepare 
the prescription. The ‘Reviver’’ became very 
angry, said that the prescription was as he intended 


it, and, if the druggist had known his business, he 
would have dispensed it. 
to go to another drug store, but the customer came 


He advised the patient 


back to the same place, and, at his request, the pre- 
ption was dispensed and delivered to him. The 
Her parents 


for | 


All that we | 


beedilan for about two Oe and teeth that time 
which increased so as to 
| compel her to discontinue the use of the prescrip- 
tion, The “ Reviver's” fees were eighty-five dollars; 
he suddenly left the town unknown to his dupes. 


Cop Liver Om AND Lime WATER FOR BuRNs.— 
Proprietor (New York) relates that afew days since 
| a young child accidentally stumbled on a stove and 
| pressed both palms of the hands on the hot iron. 
No linseed oil being at hand, he made a mixture of 

| equal parts of cod liver oil and lime water and ap- 
piied it to the burns. The result, he says, was 
Feaagtiat far exceeding the usual good effects ob- 
| tained with linseed oil and lime water, as regards 
the quickness in reducing pain as well as in remoy- 
ing the inflammation. This, he thinks, is original. 


Badger (Baraboo, Wis.).—No such firm is men- 
tioned in the New York Directory. From all ap- 
pearances the whole affair is a swindle. As they 
pretend their article to have been patented on the 
12th of June 1875, they might, if this is not true, 
he caught in the meshes of the law, for it is a penal 
offence to falsely revresent as patented an article 
that is not so protected. 


G. E. (Cincinnati, O.).—(1.)—Several receipts of 
CigaAR FiLavors have been given this year in THE 
Drvueaists’ CrrcuLtarR for April, page 73. (2.)— 
MARBLE IN Sopa WaTeER. After the gas has passed 
through three washers, it is quite improbable—un- 
less the apparatus be very defective—that any parti- 
cle of marble can find its way into the carbonated 
water. Even should this be the case, it would not 
cause the variety of diseases which your friend at- 
tributes to the use of soda water. But there is one 
point on which it is useless to argue, that is, the 
pres nce or absence of carbonate of lime in the 
finished soda water. A simple chemical examina- 
can in a very short time settle the question. See in 
your tex!-books on chemistry what are the reagents 
for lime, and apply them. with the precautions indi- 
cated, to both your soda water and to the water 
from which it is made; you will thus reach a better 
conclusion than could be attained by any amount of 
discussion. 


W. (Evansville, Ind.),—\1.)—We have some doubts 
in regard to the propriety of publishing your formula 
for Liguip DovEr’s Powper. One has already ap- 
peared in our columns; it is not, however, a true 
representation of the powder, since the sulphate of 
potassa had to be left out, but the relative propor- 
tions of opium and ipecac are at least preserved, and 
no other active ingredient added. In your formula, 
on the contrary, there is nearly twice as much of 
ipecac as of opium, and the menstruum—nearly 
four-fifths sweet spirit of nitre—is of itself quite 
an active medicine in teaspoonful doses. (2.)—Else- 
where we make use of the information respecting 
Chocolate Flaster. 


C. L. (Washington, D. C.).—PINK SAvcERs are 
made from the red coloring matter of the sagflower, 
also called dyers’ saffron. The safflower is, first, 
washed in water to remove the yellow coloring prin- 
ciple, and afterwards exhausted with a weak solution 
of carbonate of soda, which dissolves the cartha- 
mine or the red color of the dye-stuff. The liquor 
is then precipitated with a slight excess of sulphuric 
or citric acid, and the precipitate, being allowed to 
dry till it is of the consistence of a thick syrup, is 
spread on the saucers. On drying, it forms there a 
thin film having a greenish hue by reflected light. 


G. B. H. (Massachusetts)—-ORANGE STAIN FOR 
LEATHER. Most aniline colors can be used for dye- 
ing leather without a mordant. Various shades of 
oranges and yellows can be obtained from dealers 
in aniline dyes, but the phosphine-orange is said to 
produce the brightest and most intensely yellow 
of the yellowish-brown shades commonly termed 
‘almond yellow.’ It requires 500 parts of water 
for solution, and must be boiled till no residue re- 
mains. The liquid is then ready for use at once 
without dilution. If a less fiery shade is wanted, 
treatment with a solution of bichromate of potassa 
lessens the vividness of the dye. Of course the 
leather must have been previously submitted to the 
usual preparatory operations, and cleaned thorough- 
ly. It is desirable also that the material to be dyed 
be free from scratches on the grain side, as these 
are apt to produce dark spots with some of the yel- 
low colors of coal tar origin. 


A TRAVESTIED PrescoripTion.—L. H. (Dillsburg, 
Pa.) writes that not long since he received the fol- 
lowing prescription: 

R sahplus eainiuQ:. . S008 
FOUNC TOL LT sore tess s rsicseinest ccs ij. 

Misce Sumat guttas decem omni bihora. 

The instruction of the prescriber to the patient 
was to return the prescription to the doctor, should 
no druggist be able to dispense it. But, after some 
consideration, our correspondent deciphered the 
hieroglyph as follows: 

Quinis sulphas........... 

Pe Pete CUE acc ses Meabrels «cis 08 

He dispensed the prescription accordingly, aia 
sends the above for the benefit of other druggists 
who may be exposéd to a similar mystification, 
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P. G. (New York). —As a febbicnkieh to the study {the pylorus, and from her appearance and other 


of medicine in the regular way, we can recommend a 
nothing better than a careful perusal of Wood and 
Bache’s Dispensatory. Since, as we presume, you 
are for the present in the drug business, the work is 


{ . e : : 
within your reach, and is iu regard to ther»peutics 
| equal to any treatise you could procure. 


pensatory is worth reading from beginning to end; 
it is full of instructive matter interesting to {both 


the physician and the pharmaceutist; besides, being 


written in as pure and elegant English as ever was 


priuted, it is for that reason, in a literary sense, an | 


excellent model for a young man to imitate. 


Selyp (Thomasville, Ga.).—(1.)—Sac. Satrurnt is 


an abbreviation for Saccharum Saturni. crystallized 


acetate of lead. (?.)\—Gum Drops. Take of:' 
GCM BPapie ists us epee Bid cals +.c- bain Se 1 pound. 
WY BUGE fool. ites heh ba stains sis she teak 1 pint. 
Sugar.. 1 peund. 


Dissolve ‘the gum in the water without heat. 
Strain, add the sugar, and gently heat the mixture 
till the sugar is dissolved. Evaporate the mixture 
on a water-bath, with as little stirring as possible, 
until it acquires the consistence of very thick honey. 
Next spread fine starch 1m a shallow tray, and with a 
stick having a rounded head, make in the starch in- 
dentations of the desired size of the gum Crops. 
All the indentations may be made at once with a 
mould of the proper shape. The mixture of gum 
and sugar is now placed in a vessel having a long lip 
or spout, and as the liquid is slowly poured out, a 
portiou just sufficient to fill each indentation is 
stroked off with a wire, and allowed to drop therein. 
The flavor and color, if any be desired, are to be 
added to the warm mixture just before it is poured 
off. When the tray is filled it is set in a warm 
place for several days, until the outside of the drops 
has hardened enough to bear handling. The gum 
drops are, finally, crystallized by moisitening them 
with a little gum water and throwing them into a 
large quantity of dry crystallized sugar. The excess 
of sugar beiug removed with a coarse sieve, the gum 
drops are allowed to dry a second time, and are now 
ready for use. 


F. Z. (Rochester, N. ¥.).—The following would 
probably answer: 


Tar Cowen LOZENGES. 


PAT WATOT Ps ed... cettclnss.ce eters > eS pint. 
Powdered orris root.... ......... 2  drachms. 
a aniseedys (esis LS = 

a extract of licorice..... 4 ounces. 
bs tragacanthrws.. see. 2% drachms. 
ee AUIPHT 2 ete sa cctes ce 28 ounces. 


Evaporate the tar water on a water-bath until it is 
reduced to twenty-six fluid drachms, and make a 
mucilage of \t with the tragacanth. Mix all the 
powders thoroughly, and, with the help of the 
muc.lage, make them into a lozenge-mass, to be di- 
vided into one thousand lozenges of about fifteen 
grains each. 


APPARENT INCOMPATIBILITY OF CHLORAL AND 
Sweet Nitre.—/. 7. C. (Portsmouth, O.) wishes to 
know what decomposition takes place in the follow- 
ing mix. ure: 

Spirit of nitrous ether........... 4 drachms. 

Hydrateofchloralivi,. 7... 82 255.5... 2 * 

Simple syrup........ 12 aS 

Twenty-four hours after it was prepared, the solu- 
tion became so pungent that the patient could not 
take it. 

The pungency developed is, we believe, sufficient 
presumptive evidence that some change had taken 
place in the mixture. That the alteration is due to 
some sort of oxidation is quite probable, but the 
exact nature of the change can only be ascertained 
by experimenting. We hand the question over to 
the readers of THE Drueaists’ CIRCULAR. 

S. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—‘‘ HypocHLoripE 
SuLPHUR” probably means the substance called 
monochloride or subchloride of sulphur. {t is made 
by passing dry chlorine over the surface of sulphur 
kept melted in a small glass retort connected with a 
good condensing arrangement. It is a deep orange- 
yellow mobile liquid, with a peculiar and disagree- 
able odor, containing 82 parts of sulphur and 35.5 of 
chlorine. Itis instantly decomposed by water, hydro- 
chloric and hyposulphurous acids being formed, and 
sulphur separated. The hyposu!lphurous acid in its 
turn decomposes into sulphur and suiphurous acid. 
Chloride of sulphur is used in the India rubber in- 
dustry. 


OF 


Saticytic Acip IN CARCINOMA OF THE STOMACH. 
To the Druggists’ Circular: 

One day lately I picked up a copy of THe Druc- 
gists’ CrrouLar for August of this year, iv our 
Grug store,and found an article from Dr. Hull of 
Berlin, N. Y., on the use of Salicin in Carcinoma of 
the stomach. 

In compliance with his desire that others should 
report on the subject, I submit the following: 

On the 14th of July, [ was called to a widow lady 
who was suffering from gastric pain and almost con- 
tinual vomiting. Her previous medical attendant 
had failed to relieve her symptoms in any way, and 
I was almost hopeless of doing anything useful for 
her. I easily detected atumor in the situation of 


The Dis- | 


symptoms, diagnosed cancer. Observing sarcins 
in the ejections I tried salicylic acid in two grain 
doses dissolved in liq. ammon,. acet., and diluted 
with water, three timesaday. To my surprise the 
vomiting and pain almost immediately ceased, and 
though the disease still exists, her case is so amc li- 
orated that she is comparatively comfortable. 
JoHN H. Arton, M. D. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 


A PLEA FOR THE SUFFERING MOCKING-BIRDs. 
To Tue Druaatsts’ CrRCULAR:— 

In behalf of the mockingbirds, | must most per- 
emptorily protest against the formula for mocking 
bird food which you published in the September 
number of your esteemed paper. Iam considerably 
of a bird fancier, and have studied a great many 
works on birds, and I know to a certainty that no 
mockingbird, or other insect-eating bird, could keep 
health any length of time on that food, because the 
most essential part of the food, that is, the bodies 
containing nitrogen. are wanting; or at least only 
represented in the little lard with which the food is 
mixed. J know of several formulas for good mock- 
ingbird food, which all, agree in one 
particular, pamely, im meat in some 
shape as a substitute for the insects which con- 
stitute the main part of the food of those birds 
while in liberty. I give you here the formula, which 
I have used with great success for a long while, 
and on which mockingbirds, thrushes, and all other 


however, 
containing 


insect-eaters thrive splendidly: » 
Dried ox heart... Sere 1 pound. 
Poppyseed cake......... JORY sor ERIC. rae 
Bread, dried in the oven.... 1h gets 
DrieGAnts Clee... sas sede acasacs cea 1g 
PLOM DASOM ertecctee oiatales ofistlcisiamseiaitine | 
GOIMMCA ies teases <sate cae eee Rciesisiee OM ee 
DT eo a Aa Rc ees TEORHOS Hnecs ae La Sees 


Grind to coarse powder, and mix with the melted 
lard. When served out to the birds, mix with equal 
parts of freshly grated carrots. 

Emit DREIER. 
Chicago, Il. 


WHAT IS VARIOLINE ? 


To Tue Druagaists’ CIRCULAR :— 

I see an inquiry in Jast month’s CrrcuLAR, in re- 
lation to VARIOLINE, the nature of which you do 
not seem to nnderstand. Permit me to say that 
varioline is nothing more than the lymph of the 
small pox pustule, triturated with sugar of milk. 
One grain of the lymph is triturated with one 


hundred grains of sugar of milk, which the 
homceopaths call the first trituration. The sixth 
dilution is the one most relied on by some 


of that school. It is used as a preventative and 
cure for small pox. Though not of the Hahnemann 
school, [ used some years ago that remedy quite ex- 
tensively, and in some very bad cases, with what I 
think marked guod results. It seemed to have the 
property of causing the eruption to shrink away 
without maturing, and in every case appeared to 
prevent secondary fever. All the patients con- 
valesced well—no deaths—where the medicine (or 
more properly the remedy) was oe: 
H. 8. Firrs, M.D. 

Brooklyn, £. D., October, 1877 

[REMARK.—We were no‘ very wrong after all in 
suggesting that varioline might be a name, or rather 
a pseudonym, invented without much regard for 
scientific nomenclature. } 


HomM@opaTHiIc SOLUTIONS OF CAMPHOR. 
To THE Druee@ists’ CIRCULAR:— 

I see in the October number of THr CrrouLar, a 
case of poisoning from using the ‘‘ Homeopathic 
Solution of Camphor.’? Perhaps a few words con- 
cerning the formula may not come amiss 

The homeopathists have two officinal solutions— 
one called Rubini’s (not Rubino), which is prepared 
as follows: 

“ The refined camphor dissolved in equal parts of 
strong spirits of wine.’ The other (always used 
when fudini’s is not specified): ‘Two parts by 
weight, with nine of strong alcvhol.”’ All homwo- 
pathic formulas give parts by weight, not by 
measure. The term ‘‘ strong *’ alcohol is applied to 
alcohol of the specific gravity of 0°83 or 87 per cent. 

It will be seen from these formulas that oue 
preparation is about 30 per cent. stronger than the 
officinal U. 8. P. spirit of camphor, while the other 
(Rubini’s) is over siz times as strong. Polencies are 
prepared from the weaker solution. 

It is quite a step to go from the Rubini solution 
to the other potentialized (that is to say, divided by 
one hundred) two hundred times. It would be per- 
fectly safe to take three drops of the latter named 
seventy times seven limes. 

F. L. Harwoop. 
Warren, Mass. 


SrcrET FormMuL#2.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents relate to proprietary 
medicines or preparations for which it is apparently 
useless totry to obtain areliable formula: |. (Bult- 
more, Md.), D. L. (Chicago, Ill.), S. W. (Beamsville, 
0.), R. €. (Chicago, lll.) and H, M. C. (Concord, 
N. #.), 
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H. A. P. (Lehighton, Pa.)\.—MoutnH Wass. We 
beg to be excused from giving a receipt that would 
have to fill so many condilions. We are just as de- 
sirous as youself to see what formula would meet 
the expectations of Dr, Treyo. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Subscriber (Hot Springs, Ark.) wishes to know how | 


Mica is prepared for use AS A LUBRICATOR, and 


where the machinery for working it can be pro- | 


cured, 

A. P. (Newton Lower Falls, Mass.).—‘* What is the 
formula of WILKINSON’S OINTMENT recommended 
by a writer in the September number of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal ?” 

J.H.C.,M.D. (Toronto, Canada).—‘‘ Can you or any 
of the readers of Tue Druaaists’ CracuLar furnish 
me with any information respecting the plant called 
the BirTgeR CANE (Cana Agria) indigenous to South 
America ? Mention of it has lately occurred in La 
Andalucia Médic1, and also in the Lévista Médico- 
Quirtirgica de Buenos Aires. The juice is said to be 
much esteemed by the natives of South America as 
a remedy in diabetes, and Dr. Gubler, of Paris, has 
also tried it, I believe, in one or two cases.” 

G. (Ashtabula, O ) desires to know where Nitric 
ETHER can be procured, 


Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 

The Association held their regular quar- 
terly meeting in the rooms of the Couege, 
on the 14th of October. Twenty members 
were present, and took great interest in the 
proceedings. Resolutions of condolence 
were read by the committee on the death of 
their Jate member, Max Frohwein, and 
passed by the Association. Mr. Main, 
chairman of the delegation to the Toronto 
meeting, read a full report giving a com- 
plete review of the proceedings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Eight scientific papers, all of which were 
quite creditable, were read by members, 
‘s'wo of them were by Mr. Ballard of Lowa, 
One on Butter and its adulterations was 
read by Mr. Henes, and another on the 
same subject by Mr. A. Levy. Mr. Nietsch 
presented a Communication on the KEsti- 
ination of the Strength of Commercial 
Carbolic Acid. Dr. Fiumb read a paper 
on Lobelia Inflata, in which he took the 
ground tuat the statement that the drug is 
u narcotic is incorrect. Mr. Close took ex- 
ception to the classification of Pellitory, 
Aunacyclus Pyrethrum, among irritants; he 
said it was one of the best remedies known 
for toothache. Mr. Hays gave a verbal 
account of his investigauon of the query 
as to the solubility of suiphate of quinia in 
connection with salicylicacid. He found 
that salicylate of quinia is insoluble in 
water and only solubie in strong aicohol, 
but he intends to further study tue subject 
and report at some future Mecting. ‘1'wo 
other papers were brought to be read, but 
owing to the lateness of the hour, they 
were jaid over till the next meeting. 

i aie 
The Tennessee College of Pharmacy. 

Tue fifth annual session of this institu 
tion was commenced on Oct. ist. From 
the number of students present at the open- 
ing lecture, it is sate to predict a consid- 
abie increase in attendance over last year. 
While of more especial interest to the im- 
mediate friends of the College, this fact 
will be pleasing to the pharmaceutical pub- 
lic at large, as 1c indicates at least a sught 
advance in animportant branca of ed 
ucation, which has been even more neg- 
lected in the south than in the northern 
section of the country. 


eee 
Correction of a Name. 


In a list of the new members of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association published 
Jast month in the Drueaisrs’ CIRCULAR, the 
name of G. R. Anthony, South Charleston, 
O., should read Geo. 46. Armstrong of the 
Same place. 


+? 


Law on the Sale of Poisons by Apothe- 
caries in Pennsyivania. 


[Published in answer toa Correspondent. ] 


THE following is the section of the Law 
passed in March 1860, 
uhe sale of poisuns:— 

Seetwn Tv. No apothecary, druggist or 
other person, shall seli or dispose o1, at re- 
tail, any morphia, strychnia, arsenic, prus- 
sic acid, or corrosive sublimate, except 
upon the prescription of a physician, or on 
the persoual application ot some respect- 
able inhabitant of full age, of the town or 
place in which sucb sale shall be made; in 
all cases of such sale, the word ‘“ poison’ 
shall be carefuily and legibly marked or’ 


which applies to | 


placed upon the label, package, bottle, or | in the market. 


other vessel or thing in which such poison 
is contained; and when sold or disposed 


| of otherwise than under the prescription of 


a physician, the apothecary, druggist, or 


| other person disposing of the same, shall 


note, in a register kept for that purpose, the 


name and residence of the person to whom | 


such sale was made, the quantity sold, and 
the date of such sale. Any person offend- 
ing herein shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, on conviction thereof, be sentenced to 


| pay a fine not exceeding fifty dollars. 


eee 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. 


The regular monthly meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in Granada Hall, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday, October 16th, 1877. 
Over forty members were present. The 
first business in order, the amendment re- 
lating to the proposed change of the name 
of the Association, caused some friendly 
discussion, in which several members took 
part. Mr. Menninger and Mr. Close spoke 
in favor of retaining the present pame, 
while Mr. Lilienschioid was for changing it 
to *‘ Long Island Association.” Dr. Squibb 
was of the opinion first mentioned. He 
thought it likely that at some future time a 
State Pharmaceutical Society would be 
formed, and then county societies would 
naturally come up as a sub-order. The 
objection that by retaining its actual name 
the Association would exclude druggists 
residing in adjoining counties is not valid, 
for there are already in it one or two active 
members practicing pbarmacy outside of 
this county, and there is nothing to prevent 
the Society from admitting eligible mem 
bers from anywhere. Finally, after fur- 
ther discussion, the vote on the amendment 
was, on motion of Dr. Squibb, postponed 
to the next meeting, so as to aliow more 
time for reflection. 

Mr. Baker next offered resolutions con- 
demning the alleged practice of wholesale 
druggists of selling arugs to persons not in 
the trade, at nearly the same prices as those 
paid by retail dealers. He proposed that 
the members of the Association discounte- 
nance such proceeding by discriminating 
in favor of those deaiers who respect the 
right of the retail druggist in that regard. 
The resolutions met with considerable op- 
position, chietly owing to their impracti- 
cability. Wholesale dealers, said Mr. Men- 
ninger, are anxious themselves to do what 
is fair, but it is very difticult for them or 
their clerks to discriminate between a 
dealer and aconsumer, when the quantities 
purchased are not very ditferent from the 
average Wants of a retail druggist. In the 
press of business, it is not possible to cross- 
examine every new customer. Mr. Close 
thought that the matter would regulate it- 
self; of course, the resolutions could be 
passed, but they would change notuing. 
After some furtuer argument, the resolu- 
tions were laid over at request of the mover, 

‘he usual pharmaceutical discussion 
being in order, Mr. Close showed a simple 
device for rendering some sizes of cup 
boxes fit for use, there being always more 
large boxes in proportion than are wanted. 
Mr. Baker spoke ot the advantage of car- 
bonate of iron for preserving leeches healthy 
even in warm weuther. He could not say 
whether the iron acted as a tonic or a puri- 
fier, but the effect was remarkable. Dr. 
Menninger said he was surprised; he 
thought the rusty nails were useful as 
mechanically helping the leech to clean 
itself, but he could not see what action 
carbonate of iron could have go long as the 
secretions and excretions of the leeches re- 
main in the water. Dr. Squibb said that 
basic salts of iron are very powerful puri- 
fiers ot water; a tew grains ot pasic 
chloride of iron suttice to purity one gallon 
of Mississippi water, and the more basic 
they are, the more eifective. 

A new style of graduated pipette was 
presented by Dr. Squibb, to be used when 
there is not enough deptn of liquid in the 
bottle to fill up to the graduation desired. 
The instrument consists of an ordinary 
graduated pipette, to the upper part ot 
which is adapted another tupe just large 
enough to slide over it; the two tubes 
are joined air-tight at the lower end, with a 
small section of india-rubber tubing, so 
that by stopping with a finger the upper 
end ot the outside tube, when this is druwn 
up, a partial vacuum is formed, which 
causes the liquid to rise in the pipette to the 
point desirea. He thought that pipettes in 
general, but especially those or French 
make, were usually graduated very ac- 
curately, and could be used with advantage 
in correcting the common graduates found 


monly, very imperfectly graduated, ap 
peared to be every one’s experience. 

From the inaccuracy of graduates, the 
attention was naturally called to the incor- 


rectness of the common weights of the! 


market. Dr. Menninger related that, lately, 
when the subject of druggists’ weights was 
before the Legislature at Albany, a strong 
argument was made of the proposed law by 
some persons who brought a handful of 
small weights procured by hook or by 
crook from various drug stores. They were 
shown to be very inaccurate, there being as 
much as one grain difference between two 
six grain weights. This greatly frightened 
the rural legislaturs, who seemed to think 
that arsenic and strychnine were the chief 
articles dispensed in pharmacy. All present 
agreed to the necessity of procuring ac- 
curate weights and adjusting those in 
present use. The topic of scales came also 
for consideration, some favoring the small 
hand scales, and others the better kind of 
Stationary balances. An instrument sensi- 
tive to one-fiftieth of a grain, no matter of 
what style, was thought to be of suflicient 
accuracy for dispensing purposes. 


—o->e- 


The Revision of the United States Phar- 
macopceia, 
As proposed by the American Pharmaceutt- 
cal Association, 


AT the late meeting of the Association 
at ‘Toronto, a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of ‘* preparing a complete 
Pharmacopeia, whicn may be submitted to 
the medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
sions, and which shall be laid before the 
tinal Council of Revision” (of the Conven- 
tion of 188U). The short time intervening 
betore that date makes it necessary that 
work should be begun at once, and ina 
systematic manner, and that each co- 
luborer should promptly enter upon his 
share of the labor. in order to save time, 
the six members residing nearest each 
other, namely, those of iNew York and 
Philadelphia, have discussed the general 
principles which should be followed 1n the 
preparation of the new pharmacopeeia, and 
which 1t is hoped will meet the views of 
the other members ot the committee and of 
tue protession at large. 

‘ne committee’s circular, presenting the 
views of the s1x members above reterred 
to, 18 a careful and well digested state- 
ment, but it is too long to be here published 
in ettenso, Owing to the crowded state or 
our columns, we are compelled to give 
only a summary of its conteuts. 

‘he general principies adopted, briefly 
Stated, ure: (1.) 10 avolish the present di- 
vision into Materia Medica ana Prepara- 
tions, and to mention all articles in one 
alphabetical order, retaining such headings 
as Acida, Aque, Decocta, etc., ailowimg 
to give generai directions referring to the 
Whole Ciass. (2.) ‘Lo omit no article at pres- 
ent officinal, leaving the responsibility of 
cancelling with the final Committee 01 Re- 
vision, (v.) ‘lo recommend a preliminary 
list of new drugs and preparations tor re- 
ception into the new Fnarmacopeia. (4.) 
‘Lo add to all crude drugs short and con- 
cise descriptions, direcuons tor detecting 
adulteratious, and the fuil botanical name 
and name of the natural tamily of the 
plants under consideration. (d.) ‘[o only 
describe and define by tests of iaenuty anu 
purity all chemicals except those where 
uifferences of preparation may produce 
diflerent results. (v.) ‘l’o express tempera- 
tures both by Fahrenheit aud Centigrade 
degrees, (7,) To give the formule of coem- 
iculs and their atumic weight according to 
the new notation. (8.) ‘lo abandon all 
measures of capacity, and to express all 
quantities in part by weigut. (Y.) Lo state 
under all officinal articles used as remedies 
the average uduit dose. (1U.) ‘l'o append 
tables of 1naximum doses; of poisons and 
antidotes ; of solubilities ; of specitic grav- 
ities; of chemicai reagents in soiution; of 
the relationship between the weight and 
the measure of liquid preparations; otf 
mineral waters; of tue comparative 
strength ot powerful galenical preparations 
of the principal toreigu pharinacopwaias used 
in this counury ; anu Oo: the ditterences im 
Strength of the preparations, as made by 
the previous and the new pharmacupeia. 

‘Lue work assumed by the Committee 
naturally divides itselt into hu muco- 
graphy, Chemisiry and Pharmacy. A sub- 
commutte of three bas been formed, each 
member of which will take charge of one 
ot these branches. Prot, J. M. Maisch, 
Dr. Fred. Hottmann and Mr. Cnaries 
Kice will attend to the ditterent branches, 
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That these are, most com- | respectively, in the order stated above: 


| Mr. Rice will besides take charge of the 
general management and of the codifica- 
tion of whatever is contributed. 

The names of the members of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association forming 
the Committee on the Revision of the 
Pharmacope@ia, were given in tie Report 
of the Proceedings of the Association, 
printed in Tue Drueeists’ CrrcuLaR for 
October, 1877, page 162. 

ooo 
Drug Auction Sales in London. 
To the Druggists’ Circular ; 

THE commercial supremacy of England 
is founded strictly on pusiness principies— 
immense wealth, aided by the most power- 
ful marine service in the world. JNotwith- 
standing these most potent factors, much of 


admirable diplomatic and consular systems, 
British representatives in every habitable 
quarter or the globe not only study to 
strengthen her relations, politically, but 
they are also largely instrumental 1n en- 
couraging commercial exchanges 1n tavor 
of Knglisu markets. ‘t’uese comvined forces 
have made London the monetary and com- 
mercial center of the world. 

Years of active competition would be 
necessary to divert their aready established 
connections. Knglish capital aud mtuences 
have produced such cordial relations be- 
tween traders, manutacturers and _ pro- 
ducers, that unless some great revoluuon 
prostrates her gigantic mManutacturing in- 
erests, Or that suipbuilding on an eaten- 
sive scale is encouraged by some vigurous 
manutacturing natiou, she must coutinue 
lo be recognized as tue *‘ Mistress of the 
Seas” and the entrepot of the world’s crude 
materials. : 

it is unanimously maintained by the Eng- 
lish political economists Lhat her inercantiie 
reputation is based upon her advanced 
ideas of tree trade; yet there are those who 
are profoundly interested 1n this most Lasci- 
nating of stuuies Who respectfully deciine- 
to aCccpt such Conclusions and atiripute 
her greatness to dilterent causes, Nature 
or Ciumate, particularly her oppressive 
dense fogs, never gave London its unancial 
or commercial prestige! .’he power im 
constant Operation to centralize uer inter- 
ests is not cree trade, but consists primarily — 
ot Money: the pre-eminent of all argumenvs — 
in trading, Which is obtainable in great 
abundance and at exceedingly low rates of 
interest. Lrdansportatioi : chousands ot 
steam and sailing vessels at her command. 
ianujuctires: sxultul workmen and grand 
Tactories tO manipulate Into serviceable 
and exchangeable commodities the crude 
materiais imiluenced to her markets by 
capital. heretore analysis will quickly 
devermine that, instead or free intercourse 
being tue tundamental or subtie agency, 
money 1s in reality the sustaining power vol 
fsngland’s market. 

How can a nation which discriminates 
against itseif by an outrageous and exces-— 
Save tart on shipbuilding, or whose marine — 
lacilities are limited to a lew serviceable 
slups——-how Can she ever hope to compete 
successfully with a power chat has veen 
tor nearly three cen.uries the advertised 
monopolist Of the worid’s shipping, and 
Wo ai the same time possesses every re- 
quirement to perpetuate that position, If 
tue United states ever anticipate becoming 
a formidable rival, even 1m confining oul 
selves to the transportation ot our OWD 
productions, we must first encourage the 
invesunent of Capital in building vessels by 
reconstructing our tari, and Ouce more re 
vive the siuimbering avenues Of iter 
national tralic by auopung a liberal and — 
Wholesome policy towards vur conipetitors. — 

With ilimiuitabie natural resources, V1gOI- 
ous youth and mentaiactivity, characverisGle 
energy, enterprise, and a giorlous pros: 


ure simply stupendous. instead of being 
represenved abroad wholly by legal Or 
liverary representatives, and ofteuer by 
helther, Such positions should be tendered 
lo retired practical commercial men. YW Lal 
interest have literary or professional M- 
cumpents in developing mercanule eX- 
changes? ‘Shey prefer ease and COMTOrt WW 
labor; such posts being looked upon tor 
the most pare as mere sinecures, Wuereas & 
business man would do his utmost to 
promote eltuer a selfish or disinterested 
policy by inducing exchanges, becomin 

instead Of a non productive political pard- 
site, a Valuable auxiuary to our indusuial 
interests, J 


A grand opportunity presents itselt for 
the serious consideration of the present cons 
Servalive administration, and wnat is subs 


her mercantile aggrandizementis due to her — | 


pectuve future, our weapons in the sure | 


am 


. | 
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is to grant 
mutual concessions. Were our representa- 
tives in the councils of the nation more 
mercantile in their character, and did they 
legislate for the greatest benefits, the lugu- 
brious fact remains that heretofore they 
have been misguided by theorizing lawyers 
_or scheming politicians. Expunge from our 
| tariff a great many unnecessary prohibitory 
duties, which can be done easily without en- 
dangering our protective policy; if any loss 
_ be entailed by such change, then create an 
income or some other tax as an equivalent; 
' this course would open to us heretofore 
| closed markets, and the gain in prosperity 
| would be greatly in excess of the loss. 

* * * * * * 


Well, here we are: The London Drug 
. Salesroom, one would naturally imagine, 
was a beautiful, spacious, aristocratic hall, 
_ inlaid with gold and ebony, maintained by 
| stately Grecian columns, chandeliers sus- 
pended over mosaic marbled floors, fres- 
coed ceiling; while the walls allegorically 
_ represented caravans crossing Sahara, Afri- 
cans navigating the Nile, Persians prepar- 
ing asafeetida, Turks collecting the somni- 
ferous opium, ‘‘Hottentots gathering 
_buchu,” Chinese poeticaliy masculating 
_ ginseng, or Dr. Crum expatiating upon the 
_ extraordinary properties of his lightning 

fluid—but let us solemly pause and state 
. it is not arranged in such oriental splendor, 

and that it is a small, unassuming room, in 

appearance genteel and stiff, and centrally 
located in London proper, adjoining the 
| Corn Exchange, in Mark Lane. In the 
center, Opposite the doorway, stands a 
raised desk; clustered affectionately about 
it are numerous narrow desk-like tables, 
and hair-cloth settees sufficient to accom- 
modate from 75 to 100 persons. All the 
furniture is made of mahogany—in fact 
the national fancy wood is mahogany. 
Legitimate drugs of every description, ex- 
_cept gums, are offered and sold here every 
second Thursday, or twice a month, while 
_the remaining two Thursdays are devoted to 
the gum sale. 


The selling is conducted by drug brokers, 
| who are called drug auctioneers. In this 
/specialty there are engaged some dozen or 
more firms. Each concern has its cus- 
tomers, which usually consist of bankers 
and traders, who have either received con- 
-signments or bartered for manufactures. A 
few days prior to the regular sales’ day 
)memoranda of goods to be offered are sent 
to the auctioneer. This individual, or his 
Tepresentative, examines goods and ap- 
portions then in lots to suit the requirements 
of the purchaser, small and large. When 
all the applications have been made by 
parties desirous of selling, each auctioneer 
/ Issues a comprehensive catalogue, which 
gives the number of packages to be sold, 
marks and numbers on cases, style of 
goods, date of arrival, name of vessel, and 
) Where goods may be inspected. Occasional- 
eye are compelled to visit from 30 to 
40 storehouses in order to examine the arti- 
cles mentioned on the list. There are spe- 
cial warehouses for opium, rhubarb, gums, 
jete. Samples are also exhibited at the 
/auctioncer’s office or salesroom. When 
| buyers assemble at the salesroom it is fair 
to presume that they have inspected the 
goods and bid intelligently. 

Goods offered are not sold peremptorily, 
as the appended conditions of sale would 
imply. Articles go to the highest bidder 
when there is no limitation as to price. 
Terms are usually cash in 14 days, 24 per 
cent. off; still, commission men make more 
jliberal terms to approved accounts—in 

fact, some of the middle or commission 
men ow, ina commercial sense, many of 
our heaviest importers, to whom they ex- 
tend unlimited credit, while they them- 
selves pay cash. This may be considered 
jmutual policy, as money can be easily bor- 

towed at 4 per cent, per annum; 


| 
t 


CONDITIONS OF SALE. 


withdraws the goods, even after several 


I.—The highest bidder to be the pur- different bids have been made. The as- 


chaser; if any dispute arise, the lot to be 
put up again, and in case of need, the dis- 
pute to be decided by a show of hands, un- 
less left to the decision of the selling broker. 

II1.—If anv broker who may purchase at 
this sale shall not declare his principal, in 
writing, by four o’clock on the day suc- 
ceeding the sale, at latest, or shall have 
bought for persons under age, he shall be 
considered as the principal, and shall himself 
be obliged to pay for the goods so bought 
by him; andif any purchaser at this sale, or 
principal who may be declared afterwards, 
be not satisfactorily known to the selling 
broker, he is to be at liberty to call imme- 
diately on the purchasing broker or bidder 
at the sale for a deposit of £20 per cent., 
or for such deposits as are expressed in the 
catalogue, and in default thereof the selling 
broker shall be entitled to cancel the con- 
tract imm diately by written notice, or to 
re-sell the goods, at his discretion, the loss, 
if any, to be made good by the defaulter; 
and all brokers who shall buy any goods 
for persons residing in the country or 
abroad shall, at the .ime they declare their 
principals, produce their authority for the 


same (if required), together with an under- | 


taking from a resident known agent in 
London to make good the contract. 
biddings of parties who have been de- 
faulters at previous sales, or who may not 
be satisfactorily known to the selling 
broker, may be rejected at his discretion. 

I1I—Every person, whether broker, 
agent or principal, who shall be declared 
the highest bidder for any lot or lots of 
goods at this sale, shall make such deposits 
in money as are expressed in the catalogue, 
immediately after any lot is knocked down, 
if required (in default of which the lot to 
be put up again), or in exchange for dock 
or wharf weight notes, which said deposits 
will be allowed in payment, and the re- 
mainder of the purchase money shall be 
made good on the delivery of the warrants, 
on or before the prompt day, as printed in 
the catalogue. Cash, if required, on de- 
livery of warrants or orders, allowing in- 
terest at 5 per cent. per annum on pre- 
payments for all produce sold within 
fourteen days’ prompt. In case of non- 
delivery, owing to damuge or destruction 
arising from fire, the deposit to be re- 
turned. 

IV.—The goods to be taken and paid for 
at the dock, wharf, or warehouse weights, 
with customary allowances, as they now 
lie in the warehouses mentioned in the 
catalogue, where they will be considered 
at the risk of the sellers (only to the extent 
of the contract value) until the prompt day, 
or delivery of warrants, or orders for de- 
livery, or the day of payment, whichever 
may first happen; but in the event of non- 
delivery by loss from fire, the contract for 
this portion to be void. Goods, other than 
East Indian, sold at re-weights, if not taken 
away three days before the prompt day, to 
be re-housed at the buyer’s expense. 

V.—No objection as to quality or condi- 
tion will be entertained when goods are on 
show, or if not on show, unless objection 
be made within seven days from the day of 
sale; and in the event.of any dispute arising, 
the same to be referred to arbitration, in 
the manner provided for by the rules of the 
General Produce Brokers’ Association of 
London. 

VI.—-Lot money, 6d. per lot, if not other- 
wise expressed in the catalogue, whether 
bought at or after the sale, until the prompt 
day. Rent chargeable to buyers after the 
prompt day. 

VIL.—In the event of the non-fulfilment 
of the above conditions, the goods may be 
resold immediately, either by public sale 
or private contract, at the option of the 
selling brokers, and all losses, charges, in- 


terest of money, or any other damage | 


whatever that may accrue, shall be made 
good by the purchaser at this present sale, 
and for which he will be liable to be sued. 


THE SALE. 


Promptly at 11 o’clock the auctioneer 
mounts his stool, ready to make capital 
out of every wink or nod. Around his 
throne are seated, conversing in low tones, 
eager buyers, catalogue in hand, and in 
nearly every instance armed with that an- 
cient relic—a goose-quill. A hacking 
cough commands silence. ‘* Lot number 
70—a fine parcel of Rio ipecac. What 
will you give? Shall I have 5s., 4s. 6d., 
43,2?” An offer is made. From this point 
the auctioneer is all eyes and ears until the 
highest price is reached. Often, without 
further ceremony, he informs his audience 
that the figure offered is entirely too low—- 


The | 


/sembled martyrs good-naturedly acquiesce | 


' amid the scratching of goose-feathers and 
the excitement consequent upon the offer- 
| ing of a new line of drugs. 


| lished houses as W. H. Cole & Co, David 


| Taylor & Sons, who are the accredited | 


| representatives of our largest importers. 
These firms are known as middle or com- 


correspondents with great impartiality and 
shrewdness for the mere broker’s commis- 
sion of 2} per cent., which is the recognized 
rate--they undoubtedly buy staples on 
lower rates. Contingent ‘expenditures, 
such as shipping and handling, will amount 
| to about 5 per cent. on ordindry articles, 
while on valuable goods this figure is great 
ly reduced. Steamers’ rates will average 
about 25s. (about $6.00) per ton of 2,240 lbs; 
sailing vessels, from 5s. to 8s., or $1.50 to 
$2.00 per ton. 

London also has an open market, which 
is patronized only when the demand is im 
perative or when broken packages are or- 
dered. Regular orders from any source 
can be filled at the drug salesroom, where 
dealers can avail themselves at ruling 
prices. ‘‘Cornering” goods is discounte- 
nanced as sharp practice. Auctioneers are 
disposed to distribute their goods; fayorit- 
ism is seldom indulged in; any other plan 
than equity is deemed incompatible with the 
traditions of this model salesroom. 

Importers often arm their commission 
men with conditional orders, who always 
buy at such limits whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. Drug brokers in England 
do not speculate in their line of goods, as it 
is considered inadmissible and prejudicial 
to the interests of their employers. 

I have embodied in this communication 
a reliable account of the modus operandi 
of this market. Many of the reflections are 
not intended particularly for the general 
trade, and have been furnished more for 
curiosity than to intrude into the privacy of 
importers. All who desire to be accu- 
rately informed as to the actual sales and 
prices that drugs, chemicals and dyestuffs 
bring in this market, should subscribe for 
the weekly London Public Ledger. It pub- 
lishes perfectly reliable transactions, and 
can be implicitly relied upon. My next 
paper will be entitled ‘‘ The English Chem- 
ist.” 


Gro. J. SEABURY. 
London, England. 


——-e—_____ 
Asbestos. 


Iris only quite recently that this sub- 
stance has risen from being simply a 
mineral curiosity to a quasi-important 
article of commerce, on account of its pe- 
culiar qualities, being indestructible in fire 
or by acids, fibrous, and capable of being 
woven into cloth or made into paper, often 
as fine as the finest flax or silk, or like spun 
glass, although strictly a mineral product. 
In early antiquity it was made the subject 
of curious myths and strange tales border- 
ing on the fabulous. Practically its sole 
use then seems to have been for winding 
sheets, in which to burn distinguished 
dead, or to be spun into napkins, which 
were used at exceptional feasts, and, to the 
astonishment of the guests, afterwards 
thrown into the flames, to come out intact, 
white and purified. At least Pliny men- 
tions this; and it also would appear that 
Charles I. had tableclotbs made of it, 
which he also was accustomed to throw 
into the fire for the same purpose. More 
recently, stockings and a handkerchief 
were made in Elba of asbestos, as gifts to 
Napoleon I. while living there in exile. 
From time immemorial the peasantry 
where it is found, in various countries, 
have turned it to economical use as an in- 
combustible lampwick, for which purpose 


qualifies it. 

Common asbestos, more or less fibrous, 
but of a powdery, brittle quality, is abund- 
ant in most countries, and begins to find 
its way into some of the industrial arts, 
but largely mixed with other materials. 
The strong, long, fibrous sorts, varying in 
color from the pure white to the dark 
brown, thus far are only found in sufficient 


at elevations of several thousand feet, and 
often, for much of the year, buried under 
the snow. They occur in serpentine rocks, | 
in irregular veins, usually very narrow, 


and requiring much heavy labor and blast- 
ing to open. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
masses are found in one lump, weighing 


its power of capillary attraction admirably | 


quantity for commerce in the Italian Alps, | 


The heaviest buyers are such well-estab- 


mission men; they execute orders for their | 


|several hundredweight. More frequently 


the veins prove very superficial, and give 
out almost at once. Then again, they can 
be steadily worked for years, as they ex- 
tend or penetrate into the mountain. 
Although some of these have been yielding 
as much fibre as there was a demand for 
since they were first opened in 1871-2, 
recently the increased call has led to the 
discovery of new productive veins of the 
very best quality, which will increase the 
outcome from a few scores of tons per 
annum to several hundreds. But the price, 
heretofore varying from £50 to £100 a ton, 
according to the quality and condition of 
the fibre, threatens to grow firmer, owing 
to the new uses now springing up for it, 
mostly based on patents, whilst Italian 
capitalists themselves begin to see the im- 
portance of a mineral of which Italy has 
as yet a virtual monopoly, and are pre- 
paring to manufacture it on the spot where 
it is found, into those goods which already 
find a steady and increasing demand. 

These are, chiefly, steam-packing in the 
rope or loose form for piston and pump 
rods, and stuffing boxes, and millboards 
for steam-joints, gaskets, man-hole plates, 
and a species of felting to cover boilers and 
steam-pipes. The ability of asbestos to re- 
sist an elevated temperature, moisture, 
friction and flame itself, joined to its lubri- 
cating quality, specially recommends it for 
the above purposes. The chief objection 
to the manufacturer is that, when properly 
prepared and applied, it lasts too long. As 
a covering for boilers and pipes, it saves 
| 25 per cent. or more of the waste heat; and 
in domestic uses in cellars, to prevent loss 
of heat by radiation. it is found to reduce 
the temperature of the cellar 15°, while 
raising that of the house above 10°, 7. e., it 
saves the furnace or steam heat, and sends 
it where it is most wanted. 

Asbestos lining or sheathing paper, es- 
| pecially for wooden houses, for ceilings, 
| floors, and partitions, to prevent the spread 
of flames and make each room fire-proof, is 
now attracting attention in America, and 
must recommend itself to builders gener- 
ally, as rendering buildings not only safer 
from fires, but cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, and free from insects 
that harbor in common papers. These 
papers are made in rolls of any thickness 
or length, and can be colored or printed 
with any desirable pattern. Fireproof 
boxes for shelves in shops can also be made 
of this substance, and scenery for theatres, 
if fabricated of it, would be impervious to 
flames. 

The varieties of asbestos are quite aston- 
ishishing to those who have not made a study 
of this mineral. No two localities seem to 
yield precisely similar fibre. In the cabinet 
of Mr. C. A. Wilson, Genoa, Italy, there 
are at least one hundred distinct varieties 
from the Alps alone; one specimen when 
taken out of the mines was 5 feet long, and 
weighed 700 lbs., of the most delicate 
cream color, and soft, like raw silk, after 
separating the fibres. 

In America the asbestos business is 
mainly in the hands of a Bosion company, 
protected by 15 patents on various goods, 
and begins to assume a prosperous condi- 
tion, calling for increased supply of the 
crude article, whilst in Great Britain it is 
chiefly centered in a flourishing Glasgow 
company, which was the first to risk the 
novel enterprise of trying to utilize a well- 
known mineral that has waited more than 
2,000 years to become useful to men. In 
Paris it is begun to be adopted for civil 
and public registers in the form of fire- 
proof writing paper. Recently, patents 
have been taken out in America and Eng- 
land to cover its use as a fuel-bed for petro- 
leum in any sort of stove or engine-furnace. 
It absorbs and retains the oil, its capillary 
attraction causing it to burn only on its 
surface, where it is under perfect control, 
and gives out an intense heat. By a simple 
arrangement the hydrocarbons can further 
be converted into gas-fuel, so it is claimed. 

These facts would indicate that there is 
a business future for this mineral, and that 
new uses for it are likely to be discovered. 
The most beautiful varieties of the long, 
soft, flexible, and extremely fine fibres, 
commonly known as ‘‘ floss,” und which 
are more abundant than the strong, tena- 
cious fibres, yet await a call in the in- 
dustrial arts.—From /ron, Aug. 18, 1877. 
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Hard on English Milkmen. 


AN English exchange says that there will 
be enough chalk taken out of the Channel 
tunnel to make England independent of 


cow’s milk for centuries, 
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Poisonous Honey. 


Aw accident which a short time since be 
fell the war correspondent of the Daily 
News in Armenia, recalls the fact, long 
known but generally forgotten, that honey 
sometimes possesses virulently poisonous 
properties. In this case the correspondent 
having drunk some water sweetened with 
honey was shortly afterwards seized with 
headache, vomiting, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, temporary blindness, followed by 
acataleptic state that appeared to bring 
him to the verge of death. Suspicion of 
an intention to poison fell upon an inn- 
keeper and he was arrested, but an exami- 
nation of his honey, which was from the 
Batoum valley, where hemlock and henbane 
grow abundantly, revealed the source of 
the injury. 


It is interesting to note that this incident | 


occurred within a few miles of the spot 
where more than two thousand years ago a 
similar accident, but on a larger scale, 
happened to the ‘‘ten thousand” during 
their celebrated retreat. Xenophon says 
that two marches from Trebizonde the 
Greeks encamped in some villages that had 
been abandoned, where there were a great 
number of beehives. All the soldiers who 
ate of the honey suffered from delirium, 
vomiting, purging, and inability to stand. 
Those who ate but little appeared intoxica- 
ted, whilst of those who ate more some 
were raving and others seemed to be dying 


The soldiers lay on the ground as after a| 


defeat, andasimilar consternation reigned. 
None died, however, the principal effects 
passing off the next day, though three or 
four days afterwards the sufferers had the 
apvearance of sick people who had used a 
violent remedy. 

Dioscorides, Pliny, and other authors 
also mention poisonous honey. _ Pliny at 
tributes the poisonous properties of one 
honey from this district to the bees fre- 
quenting a plant fatal to the beasts of 
burden and to goats in particular, which 
he calls egolethron, or goat’s-death, a plant 
that has been identified with the Azalea 
pontica. He says that when the blossoms 
of this plant become steeped in the rains of 
a late spring they contract noxious proper- 
ties, and in this way the intermittent ap- 
pearance of poisonous honey was explained, 
Persons eating this boney are said to throw 
themselves on the ground and call for cool- 
ing drinks. One remedy that Pliny men- 
tions smacks of the similia similibus cu- 
rantur principle: it is a mixture of old 
honied wine, honey andrue. Another is 
salt meat, repeated in small quantities and 
as often brought up again. The peculiar 
characters of this honey mentioned are 
that it never thickened, had a peculiar 
smell that provoked sneezing, and was 
redder and heavier than good honey. 
Notwithstanding its bad qualities it was not 
without a redeeming feature, for Pliny adds 
that mixed with costus it was the best 
means for making the skin of females soft 
and removing pimples from their faces; 
and that mixed with aloes it disperses the 
discolorations arising from bruises. An- 
other livid honey from the same district 
possessed maddening properties; but the 
poisonous properties of both kinds are 
said to be dispelled by boiling.—Zondon 
Pharmaceutical Journal ; 


THE PRODUCTION OF HONEY. 


It will not be inappropriate to add to the 
foregoing account of poisonous honey an 
interesting view of the present condition of 
bee-keeping in the United States, from 
which a notion may be obtained of its 
profits and the methods most approved for 
the success of such an undertaking. It is 
probably known to most persons that bees 
may be kept in cities, and that they do very 
will if permitted to live on housetops or in 
garrets. They seem to require no con- 
siderable amount of care; they involve no 
particular expense, and they may reason- 
ably be expected to make a profitable re- 
turn for being allowed simply to labor in 
their own industrious way. Our object, 
chiefly, in quoting the following article 
from a late number of the New York Times, 
is to raise a question whether, among many 
of our country friends, the keeping of bees 
may not be a ready and agreeable way of 
adding to income without materially in- 
creasing the ordinary cares of business. 
The facts presented by the 7%mes are de- 
rived from the person who has the manage- 
ment of the honey department of Messrs. 
Thurber & Co., large zeneral grocers in 
this city, and therefore we presume the 
statistics may be relied upon as mainly ac- 
curate 

‘‘Mr. Hoge, the Messrs Thurber's ex- 
pert, said that one of the greatest difficulties 


| of the business was the lack of uniformity 
and the slovenly condition in many cases 
in which the bee-keepers send their pro- 
ducts to market. This is especially true of 
the South, where no care whatever seems 
to be taken. A great deal of the honey re- 
ceived from that region is put up in such a 
shape as to be entirely unmarketable, and 


the Messrs. Thurber have employed 18 to | 


20 men continually doing nothing but cut 
ting it up and repacking it properly. This 
house has enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
the honey business in this country. They 
have a large capital invested in it, and one 
of their most extensive departments is de- 
voted exclusively to it. Last season they 
bought 150,000 pounds from Mr. Heather- 
|ington, of Cherry Valley, alone, paying 
| him therefér between $20,000 and $30,000. 
| His honey, however, is not so fine as that 
of Mr. Doolittle, of Borodino, Onondaga 
County, who furnished but 20,000 pounds, 
all he had. Mr. Heatherington’s bees ex- 
|tract from clover, buckwheat, and bass- 
wood, while Mr. Doolittle’s draw their 
sweetness from teasel blossoms, a_ plant 
which is used in taking the nap off cloth. 
Teasel blossoms make the whitest and most 
attractive-looking honey, and it commands 
5 cents a pound more than any other. A 
great deal of honey has also come from 
California, Mr. Harbison, of San Diego, 
furnishing $18,000 worth, or 13 car loads 
of 20,000 pounds each, last year; but this 
season the entire California crop has failed, 
on account of the drought, and, although 
Mr. Harbison has been given a letter of 
credit for $8,000 by the Thurbers to pur- 
chase honey for them, he has not succeeded 
in using a dollar of it. Two years ago not 
a pound of honey was exported from the 
United States. The low price prevalent 
last year and the great glut in the market 
here induced the Messrs. Thurber to open 
negotiations with their correspondents 
abroad. The idea took, and before the 
close of the season they had shipped and 
sold 300,000 pounds, principally to ports in 
Great Britain, but also to Bordeaux, Ham- 
burg, and Stockeron (in Austria). The 
demand from Europe this season, which 1s 
now beginning, promises a large increase 
on that amount, but owing to the failure of 
the California crop this State will have to 
be mainly depended upon for the supply. 
The Messrs. Thurber sell to the largest 
dealers on the other side—persons who sell 
to wholesalers, who in turn job out to re- 
tailers—which of itself is sufficient proof 
of the superior quality of American honey, 
as well as of the ability to ship it at a 
profit. It is said that not a single pound 
remains on the London market—the princi- 
pal European depot—to-day. 

‘New York is at present the great bee- 
keeping State this side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, although there are other States of the 
Union where the flora and other natural ad- 
vantages are greater. Mr. Hoge ciaims that 
the industry has not attracted the attention 
it deserves on account of the immense per- 
centage of profits to be derived from it. 
He cites the case of Mr. Doolittle, before 
mentioned, who paid $6 for a hive of bees 
last season, and took from it 550 pounds of 
honey, for which he received 20 cents a 
pound. Another case within his knowledge 
was that of a preacher named named 
Cooper, on the line of the Northern Rail- 
road of New Jersey, who paid $5 a swarm 
for 10swarms. In a single season they in- 
creased to 15 swarms, and he sold $500 
worth of honey from them, besides having 
all he wanted to use in his family. These 
were extreme cases, but with proper care 
a hive should yield 100 pounds of honey in 
a season, and a hive of Italian bees, the 
best sort, costs but $6 to $10. Queen bees 
bring from $1 to $5 each. A magnificent 
yellow Italian queen, without a black spot 
on her, imported by the Morris Express 
Company for an Italian dealer named 
Dadant, was sold to I. H. Ellis for $50— 
the price (f a horse. In 1870 there were 
70,000 bee-keepers in the United States. 
This year the number is estimated at 
| 150,000, averaging 15 hives each. There 
| are many amateur bee-keepers in this city. 
|Mr. D. H. Knapp, of 105th street and 
Tenth avenue, bas some fine swarms. Mr. 
D. Lovejoy, of Brooklyn, has given up the 
third floor of his residence to his apiary. 
He has 30 swarms, which find their honey 
in the flowers growing in Greenwood 
Cemetery. Mr. Chambers, Secretary of 
the American Institute; Mr. A. J. King, of 
No. 61 Hudson street, and Dr. Parmelee 
are other well-known amateurs. 

“The Messrs. Thurber have now on the 
roof of their warehouse a number of 
swarms of the finest kinds of bees. About 
a year ago they wrote a letter to the Park 


Commissioners offering to present to the 
Central Park six swarms, with the most 
modern hives and appliances and to fur- 
nish a competent keeper, on condition that 
the Commis ioners would set apart a proper 
place for them. They suggested that the 
honey might be distributed among the 
hospitals and charitable institutions of the 
city. They calculated that the product of 
the first year would be 300 pounds; of the 
second year 1,800 pounds, with an increase 
in the bees to 18 swarms, and soon. They 
believed that the apiary would be an 
interesting study to students of natural 
history and others, and would prove of 
much use to the public in various ways. 
Their letter has never been answered, and 
the bees remain on the roof of their ware- 
house, where they have thrived amazingly. 
The Messrs. Thurber are still willing to 
make their offer good, or to double it if 
needed. To ascertain what amount of 
labor a hive of bees was capable of, one of 
the swarms mentioned was fed for a while 
with strained honey, and they consumed 
from three to four quarts per day. Two- 
thirds of the labor of a bee has been taken 
up heretofore in making the combs. A 
process has been invented by which the 
honey is forced from the cells by centri- 
fugal force and the combs restored to the 
hives as good as new. The bees take 
naturally to the new order of things, and 
devote their energies exclusively to the 
production of honey, with a result of two 
and three times as great as formerly. The 
only drawback to this process is a long- 
existing popular prejudice against strained 
honey, on account of the extensive adul- 
terations which were practiced at former 
periods. Honey in the comb is now de- 
manded. Strained honey is not adulterated 
now, the conditions that once made it 
profitable no longer existing. Mr. Hoge 
says that the only proper way to eat honey 
is strained. Eminent medical men agree 
that the wax of the comb is indigestible, 
and the pollen or bee bread often found in 
it is productive of bowel complaints.” 


eee 
A 100-Barrel Cistern For $15. 


As arule cisterns can be built cheaper 
than wells can be dug, while for service 
they are much the more valuable in land 
of limestone and hard water. We have 
just completed one of 100 barrels, the cost 
of which may be set down as follows: 
Digging, $5; two barrels of cement, $4 80; 
mason for putting on two coats of cement, 
washing over and applying cout of soluble 
glass, $5: total, $14 80. This was the or- 
iginal cost, but surface water breaking 
through necessitated the use of more ce- 
ment afterwards, and increased the ex- 
pense. The following rule is a reliable 
one to follow in ascertaining the contents 
of cisterns for each foot of depth : 


Five feet in diameter.... ...4.66 barrels. 
Six feet in diameter ... .....6.71 barrels. 


Seven feet in diameter...... 9.13 barrels. 
Fight feet in diameter...... 11.93 baarels. 
Nine feet in diameter ...... 15.10 barrels. 
Ten feet in diameter........ 18.65 barrels. 


To get one of a hundred barrels the hole 
was made ten feet in size at thetop, and 
nine at the bottom, and dug about six and 
a half feet deep. This would really make 
it hold over the desired quantity, but the 
cement put on reduced the capacity to 
about one hundred barrels. The conduc- 
tors, of course, cost something, as well as 
do the pump and the covering of the cis- 
tern, but when one is bound to economize, 
the first and Jast item can be made very 
small. Fence boards can be nailed together 
into a trough, and poles can be split and 
carefully laid over the top, while the exca- 
vations can be made by the owner himself 
during his leisure moments, and the five 
dollars named in our bill of cost saved, 
and applied to the pump. 

Put the cement right on the dirt—it is 
altogether preferable to bricking up—and 
when all is on, get, if possible, some soluble 
glass and spread a coat on. It will give it 
a glazing that will take away the taste of 
the cement and keep your water sweet 
If you cannot obtain it in your place, it 
may be found at the Asbestine stone works 
in Minneapolis. Put it ina pan and set on 
stove, diluting with water, aod when it is 
thoroughly mixed and hot, apply with a 
brush. If your cistern is out of doors, 
spread over it a couple of loads of sawdust 
to keep out the frost, and cover this witb a 
layer of dirt. It is well to put in it some 
charcoal, as it tends to keep it pure and 
prevent the bad taste and smell that often- 
times is found in standing water.—[W, J. 
Abernethy, Minneapolis, ‘Minn.] 


Rabbit Breeding in Italy. 


We have long entertained a notion, 
vague though it necessarily must have been 
from a want of precise knowledge, that the 
breeding of rabbits could-be made a profit- 
able enterprise in country places where a 
patch of Jand could be procured for such 
stock-raising purposes. The rabbits, it 
must be observed, are not the wild animals 
of this country (which, in truth, are hares), 
but those which have been thoroughly 
domesticated. They are large in size, won- 
derfully prolific, delicate feeders, have gen- 
tle tempers, and the flesh when cooked is, | 
we believe, tender, nutritious and pleasant | 
flavored. Below are a few interesting facts 
that may give some idea of what rabbit- 
raising means: 

Mr. Colnaghi, the British Consul at Flo- 
rence, in his report on the industries of 
Turin, states that the breeding of rabbits 
was entirely neglected in Italy until 1873, 
when it was taken up by Messrs. Costa- 
magna, furriers of that city. Thinking that 
a supply of these animals would not only 
be useful to their trade. but that rabbits | 
would form an important article of food | 
for the poorer classes of the population, a_ 
breeding establishment was erected in a 
few months, with 600 cages for that num- 
ber of does, with a larger number of com- 
partments for the young. The prejudices 
of the public have been combated by pub- 
lications and by facts. A shop for the sale 
of rabbits was opened, and in four months | 
12,000 head were killed and sold. Messrs. 
Costamagna not only taught how the 1ab- 
bits were to be cooked, but added example 
to precept. They distributed in various parts 
of Italy upward of 1.000 animals of the 
best breeds, and have also placed at the dis- 
posal of persons of smal] means 1,590 rab- 
bit families—in all 9,000 animals—with | 
their cages, etc. The debt thus incurred | 
by the receivers is redeemable by a small | 
annual quota of the product. Messrs. 
Costamagna are pledged to buy from these 
people, at a fixed price, any number of rab- | 
bits they may breed. This firm have pub- 


lished a treatise on rabbit breeding, written — 


by the manager of their establishment, and | 
have introduced articles of furriery made | 
with the skins. They have also introduced | 
into the country the art of tanning and | 
dyeing the skins, as well as the process for | 
converting the hair into felt. 
oe a 
Vermin on Poultry. 
Jonn E. Roserts, of this city, in the | 
Southern Poultry Journal, says: | 
‘Many fanciers use the carbolic (or car- | 
bolated) powder in order to rid their fowls 
of lice and mites. It is considered the ver 
best of remedies. My plan is one which, I} 
think, is used by no other breeder; has | 
never failed me in completely ridding my | 
fowls of every insect, and has demonstrated 
to me its infallibility. It is simply the use | 
of oil of sassafras mixed with sweet oil. — 
To one ounce of oil of sassafras put five or - 
six of sweet oil. and apply a small quali 
to different parts of the body of the fowl, | 
selecting those points where the vermin | 
would be most apt to hide. { 
“(In applying the preparation I fill with — 
it a small oil-can, so that I can force out as 
much or little of the oil as Iwish. A very 
small bit can be made to go a great ways, — 
for one drop can be rubbed over two or 
three inches of space, and is no more trou- 
ble to apply than the various insect 
powders. I use sweet oil, because of its 
curative powers, but any kind of grease, 
no matter what, will do to mix with the oil 
of sassafras. The oil of sassafras is the — 
eradicator, the other oil merely the vehicle. 
I believe common sassafras tea would be 
wonderfully efficacious. a 
‘“Make it in a large pot, then. after al- 
lowing it to cool, dip the fowls in bodily. 
In one second the lice will be dead, and in 
ten seconds the fowl will be perfectly dry, © 
if placed in the sunshine. It is hard to | 
form an idea of the magical effect produced : 
by the oil of sassafras. _ I have never tried — 
the remedy in greater attenuation than that 
mentioned (one part to five or six}, but be- 


lieve that it would be equally good if com- — 


posed of one ounce of oil of sassafras to 
ten or twelve of any other oil or grease.”— 
Rural New Yorker. : 


How Much to Pay for Flour. ~ 


Wurat is selling at $1.25 per bushel. 
Four and a half bushels make a barrel of 
first-class flour, The offal pays for the 
cooperage and the cost of manufacture. 
The wholesale price of first-class flonr, 
therefore, should be $5.624 delivered. The 
retail price should be about $6.50 delivered. 
If wheat should be quoted at less thaw 
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$1.25, flour ought to be lower in propor- 
tion. As for extra and patent flour, that is 
all humbug. Contrivances that take the 
life out of flour are all in the interest of 
‘dyspepsia and the doctors, and should be 
suppressed. Anybody who asks over $6.50 
a barrel for the best family flour, delivered 
‘in the city, should not be patronized. Con- 
‘sumers should strike against extortion in 
‘the interest of their pockets, and they 
should strike emphatically against patent 
‘or double-refined flour in the interest of 
‘health.—Oincinnati Gazette. 


—————_ oe —_____ 
American Oystersin England. 
CoNSERING the popularity of the 


oyster as an article of luxury, and the fact 


have become very scarce, and consequently 
very dear, it is somewhat strange that the 
public has not paid more attention to those 
which for some time past have been im. 
ported from America. It is now about 
‘six or seven years ago that an enterprising 
dealer in Billingsgate obtained a large con- 
fsignment of these oysters, but for some 
reason or other the experiment was not 
‘persevered in. In 1872, Messrs. Miller & 
‘Co., of Liverpool, revived the attempt to 
‘introduce American oysters to the English 
‘public, and some success attended their 
Sfforts ; but in consequence, probably, of 
Several other dealers putting bad specimens 
‘nto consumption, the prejudice which 
always existed against them increased. 
The Conway Company persevered in the 
‘matter, however, and relaid large quantities 
of American oysters in the Conway river, 


from which it takes its name; butit being 
found that the land water from time to 
‘ime caused the beds to be sanded over, 
‘he company transferred their operations 
bo Cleesthorpes, at the mouth of the 
‘Humber, whence the dealers now obtain 
heir supplies, though a large quantity of 
ysters are consumed without their being re- 
‘aid atall. A further attempt to popular- 
ize American oysters in this country has 
more recently been made by the ‘‘ Wheel- 
‘brand” Company, of Liverpool, samples of 
whose oysters were recently submitted to 
ome members of the Food Committee of 
‘he Society of Arts. 
| The ‘‘ Wheelbrand”’ Company import 
he oysters in bulk for the wholesale trade, 
ind also in kegs of 100, or boxes of 50, for 
»rivate customers, which are delivered just 
)8 they are packed in America. The 
»ysters will keep alive for about a month 
\fter being dredged, so that after their 
royage of about ten days across the Atlantic 
‘here is a fortnight or more left to dispose 
ofthem. The varieties of oysters imported 
‘ome years ago by Messrs. Miller included 
he “‘ Morris Cove” from New Jersey, the 
“ Norwalks” from Connecticut, the ‘‘ Sad- 
\lle Rocks,” a particularly fat oyster, the 
‘Blue Points,” a small oyster, and others 
rom the coasts of Virginia and Maryland, 
(nd these probably form the main bulk of 
‘he American importation at the present 
‘ime. But after all it does not matter 
nuch what kinds are imported, for Amer- 
‘can oysters do not differin quality and 
price like our own, and therefore it appears 
iardly worth while for the importers to 
jive the names of English, Scotch, and 
Tish varieties to their importations. As 
0 the character and flavor of the American 
yysters, it may suffice to say that they are 
ull of meat, which is very tender, the car- 
jilage and beard being particularly soft, 
hus showing a strong contrast to many of 
yar home varieties, while the flavor is 
ery distinctive. The distinguishing taste 
four own oysters may be described as 
|‘coppery,” but that of the American has 
decided flavor suggestive of the English 
‘oussel. This may not seem a commenda- 
fey but, after all, the old adage, de gus- 
‘ibus, &c., must be borne in mind. Ameri- 
ans prefer the flavor of their own best 
“‘natives;” and perhaps, after becoming 
|;ceustomed toit, the English public may 
‘earn to appreciate the peculiar flavor of 
he American bivalves, which, by the way, 
$ not so pronounced if the oysters are eaten 
nany cooked form. The price of the 
\merican oysters averages, retail, about 
me penny each, and this price compares 
very favorably with that of our common 
varieties. 
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Itistobe hoped that the attempt to| 


amiliarize the oyster-eating public with the 
merican rearing will be persevered in; and 


n the meanwhile, there seems much need | 


of improvement being made in the modes 
transport, in their treatment on arrival 
1ere, and relaying in English waters. The 
yster is so excellent a luxury, and so diges 
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that of late years good English varieties | 


tible and nutritious as an article of food, 
that it is well worth considerable trouble 
being expended on it with a view to in- 
crease the supply. A large and regular 
importation from America would enable 
us to spare, in a measure, our own home 
resources and give our own beds further 
opportunities of recuperating themselves. — 
The Soctety of Arts Journal. 
eee 
American Fruit in Europe. 

Evropen is now taking a surprising quan- 
tity of American fruit. The purchases 
amounted, according to the New York 
Tribune, to over $2,500,000 worth since 
June, 1876, compared with $600,000 in the 
same period the year before. Dried apples 
figure largely in this movement. This 
country has exported over 12,000,000 lbs. 
of them since last June, as compared with 
522,000 Ibs. the previous year. This new 
addition to the trade of the United States is 
due to invention, which has occupied itself 
of late with improved methods for drying 
and preserving for transporting fruit. The 
greatest progress has been made in the way 
of dryers. Within a year some notable in- 
ventions in this line have been perfected 
which are a great acquisition to the re- 
sources of the country. The fruit dryer 
bids fair hereafter to be as much of a 
necessity to every farming community as 
the cider mill and the cheese factory. 

o-oo 
The Wild Sheep of California. 

TuHE California species (Ovis montana) is 
a noble animal, weighing when fully grown 
some 35? pounds, and is well worthy the 
attention of wool growers as a point from 
which to make a new departure. That 
it will breed with the domestic sheep I 
bave not the slightest doubt, and I cordial- 
ly recommend the experiment to the vari- 
ous wool growers’ associations as one of 
great national importance. 

The clothing of our wild sheep is com- 
posed of fine wool and coarse hair. The 
hairs are from about two to four inches 
long, mostly of a dull bluish-gray color, 
though varying somewhat with the sea- 
sons. In general characteristics they are 
closely related to the hairs of the deer and 
antelope, being light, spongy, and elastic, 
with a highly polished surface; and though 
somewhat ridged and spiralled, like wool, 
they do not manifest the slightest tendency 
to felt or become taggy. A hair two and 
a half inches long, which is perhaps near 
the average length, will stretch about one- 
fourth of an inch without breaking. The 
number of hairs growing upon a square 
inch is about 20,000; the number of wool 
fibres is about 25,000, or two and a half 
times that of the hairs. The wool fibres 
are white and glossy, and beautifully spir- 
alled into ringlets. The average length of 
the staple is about an inch and a half. A 
fibre of this length, when growing undis- 
turbed among the hairs, measures about an 
inch; hence the degree of curliness may 
easily be inferred. 

Wild wool is too fine to stand by itself, 
the fibres being about as frail and invisi- 
ble as the floating threads of spiders, while 
the hairs against which they lean stand 
erect like hazel wands; but notwithstanding 
their great dissimilarity in size and ap- 
pearance, the wool and hair are forms of 
the same thing, modified in just that way 
and to just that degree that renders them 
most perfectly subservient to the well-being 
of the sheep. Furthermore, it will be ob- 
served that these wild modifications are 
entirely distinct from those which are 
brought by chance into existence, through 
the accidents and caprices of culture. 

It is now some 3,600 years since Jacob 
kissed his mother and set out across the 
plains of Padanaram to begin his experi- 
ments upon the flocks of his uncle, Laban; 
and, notwithstanding the high degree of 
excellence he attained as a wool grower 
and the innumerable painstaking efforts 
subsequently made by individuals and as- 
sociations in all kinds of pastures and cli- 
mates, we still seem to be as far from 
definite and satisfactory results as we ever 
were. In one breed the wool is apt to 
wither and crinkle like hay on a sun-beaten 
hillside. In another, it is lodged and 
matted together like the lush-tangled grass 
of a manured meadow. In one the staple 
is deficient in length, in another in fine- 
ness; while in all there is a constant ten- 
dency towards disease, rendering various 
washings and dippings indispensable to 
prevent its falling out. The problem of 
the quality and quantity of the carcass 
seems to be as doubtful and as far removed 
from a satisfactory solution as that of the 
wool, 


The source or sources whence the vari- 
ous breeds were derived is not positively 


| known, but there can be hardly any doubt 


of their being descendants of the four 
well known species so generally distributed 
throughout the mountainous portions of 
the globe, the marked differences between 
the wild and domestic species being readi- 
ly accounted for by the known variability 
of the animal. No other animal seems to 
yield so submissively to the manipulations 
of culture. Jacob controlled the color of 
his flocks merely by causing them to stare 
at objects of the desired hue; and possi- 
bly merinos may have caught their wrink- 
les from the perplexed brows of their lead- 
ers.—John Muir in the Overland Monthly. 
oe 


Tea Drinking Extraordinary. 


Tue Russian soldiers are said to live and 
fight almost wholly upon tea. The Cos- 
sacks often carry it about in the shape of 
bricks, or rather tiles, which, before har- 
dening, are soaked in sheep’s blood, and 
boiled in milk, with the addition of flour, 
butter and salt, so as to constitute a kind 
of soup. The passion of the Russian for this 
beverage is simply astonishing. In the 
depth of winter he will empty twenty cups 
in succession, at nearly boiling point, until 
he perspires at every pore, and then, in a 
state of intense excitement, rush out, roll 
in the snow, get up, and go on to the next 
similar place of entertainment. So with the 
army. With every group or circle of tents 
travels the invariable tea caldron, suspend- 
ed from a tripod: and 1t would be vain to 
think of computing how many times each 
soldier’s pannikin is filled upon a halt. It 
is his first idea. Frequently he carries it 
cold in a copper case, as a solace upon the 
march. 


ote 
Mince Pies. 

Born four or five pounds top sirloin of 
beef, keep the soup for the pies. After 
chopping the meat fine, chop as much of 
tart apples; let it measure as much as the 
meat when chopped; add two pounds of 
stoned raisins, two pounds of currants 
washed and dried, one-half pound citron 
cut fine, all the soup, more than a quart, 
one tablespoonful pounded mace, one of 
cinnamon, one-half tablespoonful cloves, 
one ounce grated nutmegs, a pint of black 
molasses, one and one-half pounds of su- 
gar, one quart cider, one and one-half pints 
brandy, one pound suet. After mixing and 
stirring well try it, and add such ingre- 
dients as are needed.— Mrs. T. 

22 
To Silver Iron. 


To silver cast iron, 15 grains of nitrate 
of silver are dssolved in 250 grains of wa- 
ter, and 30 grains cyanide of potassium are 
added; when the solution is complete, the 
liquid is poured into 700 grains of water, 
wherein 15 grains of common salt have been 
previously dissolved. The cast iron in- 
tended to be silvered by this solution 
should, after havirg been well cleaned, be 
placed for a few minutes in a bath of nitric 
acid of 1:2 specific gravity just before be- 
ing placed in the silvering fluid. 

ome 
Book Notices. 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. A Com- 
PREHENSIVE TREATISE ON PERFUMERY. 
Containing a History of Perfumes, a 
description of the raw materials and ap- 
paratus used in the perfumer’s art, with 
practical instruction, careful formule 
and advice as to the fabrication of all the 
best preparations of the day, including 
Essences, Extracts, Waters, Vinegars, 
Pomades, Powders, Sachets, Paints and 
all Cosmetics in general, and fancy toilet 
Soaps. By R. 8. Cristranr. Phila- 
delphia : Henry Carey Baird & Co. 1877. 
Price $5.00. 

A thoroughly practical treatise, evident- 
ly written by a perfumer of long experi- 
ence. All the directions are simple, and 
yet complete and easily understood. The 
formule are very numerous, and cover all 
the ground pertaining to perfumery, and 
even alittle more. Some of the receipts 
relating to what may be called outside sub- 
jects, are perhaps not always the best of 
their kind, but they are of only secondary 
importance, the perfumery proper being 
fully and intelligently treated. As it ap- 
pears to be conceded that a French name 
on a label enhances the fragrance of the 
contents, the author has given a number of 
compound perfumes with French appella- 


| tions; these are generally correct, although 


the spelling of some need revision. They 
will, however, compare favorably with the 
usual trade French, and practically answer 


all purposes. The book is a handsome 
8vo. of 400 pages, well printed on heavy 
tinted paper. 


SeLect Practica Norges and FormuL@ 
RELATING TO PHARMACY, MATERIA 
Mepica, CHEMISTRY, THERAPEUTICS, 
ctc., WITH Hints on Dispensinc. By 
W. CanninGa. London: John Davis. 
The author, who has been for the last 

seven years the editor of Muther’s Monthly 
Price Current, modestly calls his book a 
compilation, and compares himself to the 
legendary Chinaman in a shop window who 
appears to be turning vigorously a crank, 
while it is the crank that turns the man, 
and not the man the crank ! In the same 
manner he says he is turned by the crank, 
that is, his subject. The work, neverthe- 
less, is well done, and judiciously ar- 
ranged. Many of the receipts have ap- 
peared in THE Druaerists’ CrrcuLaRr. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SELECTION AND 
UsE or THE Microscopr. By Jonn 
PHIN, editor of The American Journal of 
Microscopy. Second Edition. Fully il- 
lustrated and greatly enlarged. New 
York: The Industrial Publication Com- 
pany. 1877. Price 75 cents. 

This book is intended for beginners. It 
explains in clear and concise language the 
best method of using the microscope, and 
of preparing, examining, preserving and 
mounting objects. Several important im- 
provements on the first edition have been 
introduced into the second, and new chap- 
ters and illustrations appended. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL <Assoct- 
ATION OF GEORGIA. Twenty-Eighth An- 
nual Session, held at Maconin April 18th, 
19th and 20th, 1877. Published by the 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

This report contains a list of the officers 
and committees of the Association, the 
minutes of the meeting, several committee 
reports, and eighteen original papers con- 
tributed by members of the Association. 
The Constitution and By-laws, andthe Roll 
of Membership, end the volume. The As- 
sociation appears to be a large and influen- 
tial one, and its report is highly creditable 
to the science and industry of its members. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
ScrencEs. Edited by Isaac Hays, A.M., 
M.D., and T. Minis Hays, A.M , M.D. 
No. 148, New Series. October, 1877. 
Published quarterly by Henry C. Lea, 
Philadelphia. Price $5.00 a year, free of 
postage. 


WHAT IS THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL AND THERAPEUTIC ACTION OF FREE 
PHOSPHORUS AND THE HyPOPHOSPHITES? 
An Essay to which the Merrit H. Cash 
prize was awarded by the New York 
State Medical Society in 1876. By Sam- 
vEL R. Percy, M.D. Extracted from 
the Transactions of the New York State 
Medical Society. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE NEW 
YorK METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Parks, for the 
year ending December 31st, 1876. 

The report is made by Dr. Daniel Draper 
to the Board of Commissioners of the De- 
partment of Public Parks. It consists of 
therecords of the Observatory; tables of 
rain fall of New York from 185 to 1877, 
monthly; rain record of New York and 
other cities, and a number of synoptical 
charts highly interesting to meteorologists. 


DEFECTS OF HEARING AND OTHER EVILs, 
THE RESULT OF ENLARGED OR HYPER- 
TROPHIED Tonsits. By A. W. CALHOuUN, 
M.D., Professor in the Atlanta Medical 
College. Read before the Medical As- 
sociation of Georgia. Reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Association. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1877. 

FIFTEEN CENT DINNERS FOR FAMILIES OF 
Srx. By Junier Corson, Superinten- 
dent of the New York Cooking School. 
Published by the author for free circula- 

tion among the families of worlingmen 

earning one dollar and fifty cents, or less, 
per day. A thoroughly practical pam- 
phlet on cheap cooking, showing house- 
wives how to feed a large family at small 
expense on something more substantial 
than the ‘Bread and Water” recom- 
mended by some theorists. This little 
book is written for the workingman who 
wants to make the most of his wages. It 
is to the point, timely and appropriate. 
Any of the above mentioned books may 
be obtained from John Newton, 36 Beek- 
man St., N. Y 
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Making Rubber Stamps. 


| the amid quantity ar chloride of calcium, 


Have a vulcanizing apparatus with a) 


thermometer and a lamp under it, such as | 
dentist use; have an iron printing frame | 
in which you lock up the type for all the 


names which you wish to reproduce in rub- | 


ber, and of such a size that the plaster 
mold made from it can be placed inside the 
vuleanizer. This mold is made like an or- 
dinary stereotype mold, by first oiling the 
type and then pouring the plaster over it; 
when set, take it off carefully, and do not 
let it dry, but proceed at once by placing 
on top of the mold a piece of sheet-rubber 
(not pure rubber, as this is too sticky, 
vulcanized, and mingled 
and soapstone). Then have two 
plates, one for placing on top of the 

rubber and one below the plaster mold, 
and which by proper screws can be pressed 
together and squeeze the rubber on the 
mold. Back up the rubber with a few 
sheets of paper, so as to prevent it from 
sticking at the back of the iron plate. 
After screwing down sufficiently, immerse 
the mold and rubber 
vulcanizer, screw the cap on, and heat to 
390° Fah., then let it cool, open the vul- 
canizer 


remove the rubber carefully. This w ill be 


easily done if you have put the mold, while | 


still wet, in the vulcanizer. 
rubber so as to separate the various names, 
glue them to handles, and your rubber 
hand-stamps are ready. This is the regu- 
lar method, and if you are not satisfied 


with the impression given, it is the fault of | 


the manipulation. We have such stamps, 
which give as clear an impression as can 
possibly be desired—as clear as metal type. 
But in printing with it you must apply a 
slight pressure only; the best rubber type 


can be made to give bad impressions by | 


defective inking and rough manipulation 
in printing.—Man ufacturer and Builder. 
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To Keep Leeches. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the London Piar- 
maceutical Journal, gives the following as 
his most approved method. Several other 


writers in the same journal seem essentially | 


to agree with him that stale water answers 
the best purpose to maintain leeches in 
good health. Some very good ways are 
described in back volumes of the Crrov- 
LAR. The correspondent says: Never 
mind the water, unless obliged to do sc, 
and always put the fresh arrivals into a 
jar of well-seasoned water; I always keep 

‘a second vessel in hand and find the longer 
it hes been standing the healthier the 
leeches are. By putting them into fresh, 
spring, or other water you simply starve 
them; ‘the same holds good of changing 
the water, I, of course, at one time fol- 
lowed the beaten track and killed my 
leeches by the score; now I rarely lose 
one. 

ome 


New Copying Ink. 


TuHE best kinds of copying ink are usu- 
ally prepared by adding a few per cent. of 
alum to an extract of logwood of 10° B., or 
to a decoction of the same; and then, to 
improve its copying power, some sugar 
and glycerin. or table salt is added. Sueh 
inks have a violet tint, are purple when 
first written with, and gradually darken on 
the paper. The copies taken from them 


are at first very pale, and only slowly 
darken. 


Professor Gintl states that a new kind of 
Parisian copying ink has been recently in- 
troduced into Germany, which differs ‘from 
those previously in use in having, while 
liquid, a more or less yellowish red color ; 
but on paper it rapidly turns blue, and im- 
mediately produces a distinct blue-black 
copying ink. Moreover, it remains liquid 
a long time, while ordinarily violet copy- 
ing ink soon gets thick and has sedimentin 

; this kind copies easily and perfectly. 

Parperinente and attempts to make this 
ink lead to the following result, which in- 
dicates the method of its manufacture: / 
logwood extract of 10° B., has added 
to it 1 per cent. of alum, and then enough 
lime water to form a permanent precipitate. 
This mass is then treated with a few drops 
of a dilute solution of chloride of lime 
(bleaching powder), just enough being ad- 
ded to impart to it a distinct blue-black 
color, atter which dilute muriatic acid is 
added drop by drop until a distinctly red 
colored solution is produced. To this so 
lution is added a little gum, and a half of 
1 per cent. of glycerin. The preparation 
thus obtained has all the properties of the 
Parisian copying ink, It is_evident that 


but | 
with sulphur | 

iron | 
sheet- | 


in the water in the | 


take out the mold and rubber, and | 


Cut up the | 


formed by this process, greatly increases 
the copying power of the ink; while the 
exceedingly slight excess of free hydro- 


| chloric acid causes the ink to remain liquid 


| river is very much greater, 
| many of the springs which supply its trib- 


by holding in solution the lime and alumina 
lakes of logwood. When the writing 
dries, the acid gradually escapes or is neu- 
tralized by the trace of alkali in the paper, 
so that the blue-black lake is left. It is 
evident that any considerable excess of 
muriatic acid must. be avoided, as also the 
use of too much chloride of lime solution. 
Deutsche Industrie Zeitung. 
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New York Water Supply. 


In 1870 the average daily consumption 


of water in New York city was 85,000,000; | 


in 1871,% 87,000,000 in 1872, 
90,000,000 gallons; 78, 100,000,000 
gallons; in 1874, 102,000,000 gallons; 
1875, 107 000,000 gallons. As the Croton 
aqueduct isnow used to nearly its full ca- 
pacity , 
exceed ere long the 
aqueduct can deliver. 

About 340 square miles of territory are 


gallons; 
in 1873 


drained by the Croton river above the 
dam. On this area the rainfall is sufficient 
to furnish an average daily supply of | 


300,000,000 gallons. The annual yield of the 


showing that 


utary streams are fed from without the 
Croton water shed. Croton lake, which 
covers some 400 acres, has a storage ca- 


pacity of 509,000,000 gallons. The| 
old reservoir in Central Park holds 
150,000,000 gallons; the new _ reservoir 


1,000 009, 0f 0, and the distributing reser- 
voir on Fifth avenue about 20,000,000 gal- 


lons; making a total of about 1,670,000,000 
gallons. At or near the sources of the 


tributaries of Croton river, 
county, there are many small lakes, some 
of them of great depth, which have been 
converted into natural reservoirs by lower- 
ing their outlets. Of these, Lake Glenida 
covers 182 acres, and will supply 
168,000,000 gallons, when drawn down 3 
feet; Lake Gilead, 122 acres, drawn down 
12 feet will supply 396,000,000 gallons; 
Lake Mahopac, 603 acres, drawn down 3 


feet will supply 584,000,000 gallons; Lake | 
Kirk, 101 acres, lowered 20 feet, will sup- 


ply 528,000,000 gallons; Lake Barrett, 70 
acres, lowered 10 feet will supply 
198,000.000 gallons; Lake China, 58 acres, 
lowered 10 feet will supply over 132,000,000 
gallons: a total of over 2,000, 000, 000 gal- 
lons. 

Besides these natural reservoirs, there is 
an artificial reservoir at Boyd’s Corners, 
having a storage capacity of 2,700,000,009 
gallons. and an unfinished reservoir on 
the middle branch of the Croton which 
will have astorage capacity of 4,000,000,000 
gallons. Thus the supply of storage wa- 
ter amounts to the enormous quantity of 
nearly 6,000,009,000 gallons, to be increased 
by the new reservoir to 10,000,000,000. In 


‘868, there were 9 days when the daily | 


flow of Croton river did not furnish a full 
supply of water for the city; in 1869, 80 
days; in 1870, 107 days; in 1871, 35 days; 
in 1872, 380 days; in 1873, 109 days; in 
1874, 85 days; in 1875, 39 days. 
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Fireproof Dress. 


Mr. OEsTBERG, a Swede, has been con- 
ducting some sensational experiments in 
various parts of the Continent with his fire- 
proof suit. This is made in two layers, 
the inner one of india rubber, the outer 
of English leather, the head being protected 
by a helmet resembling that worn by di- 
vers. At the girdle is fixed a piece of hose, 
which serves both for air and water. The 
air pipe, fed from two blowers, is placed 
inside the water pipe, and brings the air, 
after being cooled by the surrounding 
water, into the inner part of the dress. 


air inflates the costume, passing away 


through the two small openings made for | 


eye pieces. The current of air not only 
keeps the enclosed body cool, but drives 
smoke and flame away from the eyes. At the 
back the water pipe divides, one branch ser- 
ving as an extinguisher, the other passing 
into the outer coating of the dress, 


outer surface. With the apparatus on, the 
experimenter stood in the middle of a pile 
of burning shavings and logs without tak- 
ing the least harm. If a continued use of 
this appsratus shows similar results, it is 
likely_to be a useful invention. 


in | 


the demand for water threatens to | 
amount which the | 


in Putnam | 


The | 


the | 
stream being distributed over the whole | 


Bi-Sulphite and Beer Preservation. 


EXPERIMENTS have been lately made with 
bi-sulphite of lime, with results which 
speak loudly in its favor. In sound beer, 
placed in a carefully cleansed glass vessel, 


and covered with ordinary filtering paper, 


| 


| @IsTs’ CIRCULAR,” 


lof. 'the U.S; 


which was free from the bi-sulphide, ace- 
tous fermentation took place inside of three 

days, while that which contained the bi- 
sulphite remained sound under similar cir- 
cumstances for over three months. It is 


very cheap, and we are surprised that | 
| brewers do not make more extensive use of | 


it, especially those brewing stock or old 
ales for home or export. A small quantity 
put in a barrel, rolled thoroughly round in 
it and then poured out, will generally pre- 
vent any further fermentation on fresh 
beer being introduced.—Brewer’s Gazette. 
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Hae ede Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists’ Circular. 


WE recommend and offer to our subscri- 
bers a newly designed cover, very conve- 
nient for use, which will easily hold 
twenty four numbers. The title, ‘‘ Drue- 
is stamped upon it in 
gold letters. It will be sent to any address 
by m mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 


$1.50 


SITUATION WANTED 
by acompetent Pharmac'st; graduate in Pharmacy; 
good reference; city or co ntry. Add ess ALPHA, 
care DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


SEIN DTD Postage Stamp for complete List of 
Medical Journals and Medical Directories 
and Canada. Address, Dr. C, W. 
BERNACKI, 319 W. 26th St., New York (Station E). 
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This Visiting-List has nuw becn published /wenty- 
six years, and has met with such uniform and 
hearty »pproval from the proiession, that the de- 
mand for it has steadily increased from year to year. 


FOR SALE BY 


| JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman St., New York. 


A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 
The Universal and Ever-Ready 


SUPPOSITORY MOLDS. 
Patented March 20, 1877, by 
H. W. Comstock, LaFayette, Ind. 

The apprentice or any inexperienced person can 
successfully make the best Suppositories in the 
shortest time—as many or as few, as long or as shot 
as desired, and not fail in having them smooth, per- 
fect, and of required weight. 


Great Western Gun Works. 
RIFLES, 
SHOT CUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


And Ammunition of every kind. Gun and Vistol 
Materials. Fine Fishing Tackle. Write for Pricé 
Lists. Acdress, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
91 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 42 YEARS, 


THOMAS BURKHARD 


Manufacturer of Patent 


lar Coatine Apparatus 


EVAPORATING KETTLES, 
And all kinds of 


Copper and Brass Work 


FOR 


DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS. 


For further particulars address to 
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Manuf actured by us on the Seashore | 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, | q 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on th | 
seacoast. and can be retained by the stomach whe: : 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has les 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor thay 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver oO 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the on} 
ones who a guarantee an absolutely PURE GO] — 
LIVER OIL 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phoe| 
phorus. } 
= Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime anc 

oda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination 9 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. | 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia, 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia, 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczemi| 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, i 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. {a 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said t. 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medica’ 


J 
4 


| profession of New York. } 


Manufacturers, Im porters and Dealersin 
every description of \™ 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS — 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. i" 


BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) | 


Knowing the estimation in 
which my Cordial is held by 
the most eminent pharma: 
cists and physicians of Eu: 
rope, it is with the utmost 
confidence that I invite the 
closest scrutiny and examin: 
ation of its medicinal quali: 
ties. The original formula, 
now in my possession, was 
bequeathed to the Carmelite 
Friars in 1610; its potency 
in the cure of nervous affec: 
tions, derangement of the 
digestive organs, and dis: 
orders of the stomach has 
long been established, and 
has stood the test of three 
centuries. 


BOYER, 
General Depot, 59 Park Place, N.Y, 
; 

C. W. SMITH, i" 


158 Church Street, Nashville, Tennessee) 
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A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 


MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES, 


And Kindred Toilet Articles. 
By JOHN H. SNIVELY, Phr, oe 


Prof. of Analytical Chemistry in the Tennesse: 
College of Pharmacy, Assistant to Chair of Chem) 
istry in Medical Department Vanderbiit University, 
Author of * Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analy: 
sis,” etc. Octavo, extra cloth, e egantly printed Ot!) 
heavy tinted paper, and illustiated with 61 $3.0 eu: 
gravings on wood. Price 
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one at all fumi- 
liar with drugs 
and pharmacal 
processes to 
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manufacture of long recogni 
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It describes fully the various materials en'ploy 
notices all departments of perfumery, gives ft 
latest modern formulx, and is thoroughly Prag 
iu al respects. 
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Veratrum Viride.* 
BY CHARLES A. ROBBINS, PH. D. 
) The rhizome of veratrum viride has so 
many times been made the subject of in- 
jyestigation with regard to its chemical and 
ph siological properties, and such widely 
Ritferent results have been obtained,+ that 
‘the following work was undertaken in 
order, if possible, to definitely settle the 
question. 
_ Bullock showed the rhizome to contain 
a crystalline alkaloid, jervia, but au- 
|thorities differ as to whether there was 
‘still in the rhizome an active principle be- 
‘sides jervia, as to whether this principle 
was alkaloidal or resinous in character, 
‘and as to whether it was or was not iden- 
\tified with veratria. 
| Onaccount of the physiological proper- 
‘ties and family character of veratrum 
viride, it did not seem probable that its 
joroperties could depend entirely upon the 
\kaloid jervia, or upon a resin. It seemed 
more likely to suppose that there ex- 
‘sted in it a principle analagous in charac- 
‘er, if not identical, with veratria. 
| Upon investigation, the rhizome of vera- 
(rum viride was found to contain jervia 
0 considerable quantity, also a crystalline 
‘ubstance soluble in ether, but not precip- 
‘tated from an acid solution by a bicar- 
ponate of the alkalies. 
/ Six pounds of the fluid extract were 
aken, and the liquid brought down to one- 
‘hird of its original volume by distillation. 
This was mixed with two ounces of acetic 
yeid (U. 8. P.) and one pound of clean 
and, and further evaporated to drive off 
ny remaining alcohol, water being added 
‘Tom time to time to preserve the original 
volume. At this point a resin separated 
‘nd formed with the sand a tenacious mass 
vith which the sand was well incorporated. 
_ The liquid part was decanted; the resin 
washed; the washings concentrated, and 
/dded to the original liquor. To this liquor 
which gave an acid reaction) an excess of 
icarbonate of sodium was added, causing 
precipitate which was found to consist of 
ervia, resin and coloring matter. After 
our hours’ standing, this precipitate was 
‘Itered off; sufficient caustic soda was 
autiously added to the filtrate, and the en- 
wing precipitate filtered off and dissolved 
/0 water acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
|The acid filtrate was then shaken with 
bsolute ether; the ether was decanted, and 
+ft upon evaporation a small residue which 
7as dissolved in water acidulated with’ 
‘ydrochloric acid; bicarbonate of sodium 
as then added and the slight precipitate 
rich it caused was filtered off, and the 
‘ltrate was added to the other acid liquor. 
his liquor was precipitated with caustic 
oda, and the precipitate extracted by 
leans of absolute ether, which was after- 
‘ards decanted, and left upon evaporation 
more or less crystalline shellac-like _resi- 
ue, colorless in the centre and light-yellow 
jolored on the edges (a small portion of 
us Substance caused sneezing, similar to 
lat caused by veratria). This substance 


*Abstract from a 


paper read before the American 
aceutical Association, in answer to a query 
‘regard to the subject of the above title. 


was supposed to be an active principle of 
the rhizome, but as 1t Was not yet pure 
enough for purposes of investigation, it was 
dissolved in water acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid. After twelve hours, there 
separated a very small residue which was 
filtered out; to the filtrate, bicarbonate of 
sodium was added, the precipitate filtered 
out, the filtrate neutralized with caustic 
ae and the precipitate collected on a 
filter. 

At this point a very unpleasant narcotic 
odor was noticed, and also that the sub- 
stance on the filter gave fumes with hydro- 
chloric acid, showing probably the presence 
of a volatile base; the minuteness of the 
quantity, however, prevented closer ex- 
amination. 

The substance on the filter was dissolved 
in water acidulated with acetic acid, and 
nitrate of potassa was added, causing a 
slight precipitate which was filtered off. 
To the filtrate ammonia was added, and 
the ensuing precipitate collected on a fil- 
ter. The precipitate on the filter was 
now washed with about 20 c.c. of water 
containing 20 per cent. of alcohol. Un- 
doubtedly in this way a portion of alkaloid 
was dissolved, but the method was deemed 
advisable in order to obtain the substance 
on the filter in the greatest possible state of 
purity. 

The washings were acidulated with sul- 

phuric acid, concentrated, and well shaken 
with ether, which ether was decanted off. 
The liquor was now rendered alkaline with 
caustic potassa, and was again shaken with 
ether; this ether was decanted, and left 
upon evaporation a colorless, shellac-like 
mass which possessed highly poisonous 
properties, and which failed to give any of 
the reactions for veratria. To this we will 
refer later on, 
The substance on the filter was now dried 
and dissolved in absolute ether, which upon 
evaporation left a mass of colorless white 
crystals. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES. 


A solution was made of the crystalline 
substance in water acidulated with acetic 
acid, 1 c.c. containing 1 centigram of the 
substance; 10 minims of this were injected 
into a rabbit subcutaneously. 

After five minutes’ time, no perceptible 
change; after ten minutes, slight uneasi- 
ness; after twenty minutes, no noticeable 
change; after thirty minutes, no noticea- 
ble change; after forty minutes, no no- 
ticeable change; after sixty minutes, no 
noticeable change. Ten minims more were 
injected. After ten minutes, frothing 
at the mouth; after fifteen minutes, 
vomiting and cramps, convulsions, and 
death. Ten minims of a solution containing 
the same proportion of veratria were in- 
jected into a second rabbit of similar size, 
and caused immediately violent conyul- 
sions, and death. 

Ten drops of a solution of the same 
Strength of crystalline substance, one 
centigram to the cubic centimetre, 
were given to a pigeon by way of the 


mouth, causing violent and continued 
coughing. It probably never reached the 
stomach. 


A series of experiments was conducted 
upon the smaller animals with this crystal- 
line substance and with veratria, the re- 
sults being similar to those obtained with 
rabbits. In the case of frogs, when the 
heart was exposed, the crystalline sub- 
stance reduced the heart pulsation from a 
sixty normal pulse down to a thirty-eight. 
Veratria reduced the heart beats to twenty- 
four pulsations per minute. These results 
show that this substance possesses a sim- 
ilar action to veratria, though in a less de- 
gree. 


Chemical Properties,—The Lassaigne test 
showed it to contain nitrogen. A solution 
of oneto two thousand gave the follow- 
ing reactions : 

Mayer's Solution. — Voluminous white 
precipitate; dissolves when heated, and re- 


tSee A.J, P., 1687, p. 209; A. J. P., 1863. p. 4; A. 
| B., 1865, p. 321; Med. Rec., 1872, p.'121; Proc. A: 
A, 1874, p. 436; A. J. P., 1876, No. 1 and No. 4. 


| Brown precipitate; dissolves when heated, 
and reprecipitates upon cooling. 

Chloride of Platinum.—Yellow precipi- 
tate, dissolved when heated, not reprecip- 
itated upon cooling. In concentrated solu- 
tion a precipitate occurs which, when dis- 
solved in alcohol, leaves upon evaporation a 
crystalline substance. 


Corrosive Sublimate.—No precipitate. In 
concentrated sulphuric acid it dissolves with 
yellow color which quickly changes to a 
pink red; after five minutes it assumes a 
dirty red color, which, after two or three 
hours’ standing, begins to assume on the 
outside rim a violet-blue color, and after 
four hours’ standing, the whole assumes 
a clear indigo-blue which remains for the 
space of an hour, and gradually changes 
to a dirty blue color and fades away. 
In order to make this reaction successfully 
the crystals must not be mixed with any 
impurities (jervia resin or coloring matter). 

The behaviour of this substance with 
sulphuric acid cannot be confounded with 
that of veratria, though at some of the stages 
it has great similarity—the difference being 
that at no stage does veratria take on the 
blue color. 

If to the sulphuric acid solution a drop 
or two of bromine water be carefully added, 
the color change takes place almost imme- 
diately, and a blue coloration is produced 
which remains unchanged. 

With sulphuric acid and sugar (Weppen’s 
reaction for veratria) it gives a yellow color 
which changes to blue, which remains con- 
stant (like jervia). 

With tric acid no characteristic reac- 
tion is produced. 

Hydrochloric acid dissolves it without 
coloration, and when heated takes a light 
color. 

The shellac-like poisonous substance pre- 
viously referred to was found to possess 
similar physiological and chemical proper- 
ties to the crystalline principle, and must 
either be the crystalline principle rendered 
amorphous by the admixture of a small 
portion of resinous substance, or it is the 
crystalline principle in a modified form. 
A similar modification is known to take 
place with veratria. [See Dragendorff’s 
Chemische Ermittellung Von Giften, page 
211; and Archivesof Pharmacy, Number 7 
for 1877, article by E. Schmid. ] 

From the above work it will be seen that 
there exists in the rhizome of veratrum 
viride a poisonous crystalline alkaloid 
principle not identical with either veratria 
or jervia, for which I propose the name of 
Veratridia. 

In experiments’made to recover the vera- 
tridia from the bodies of the animals poi- 
soned with veratrum viride, owing to the 
small proportion of veratridia in the rhi- 
zome (probably about one-twentieth of 
one per cent.), and the difficulty of separat- 
ing it from the resin which so tenaciously 
clings to it, crystals could not be obtained 
in a sufficient state of purity to make the 
characteristic test with sulphuric acid. 
—0->¢ —_____ 

The Granulated White Sugar of the 
Market. * 


BY E. W. RUNYON. 


It was found on comparison that the 
several brands of supposed A. No. 1 gran- 
ulated sugars of the market produced 
syrups of different tints, which suggested 
an examination of their quality. 

Samples were found containing a con- 
siderable proportion of ultramarine, which, 
after several days’ standing, was deposited. 
Syrups made from sugars having the ul- 
tramarine impurity are discolored, being 
usually of a pale straw color. 

This adulteration, and additions of sul- 
phate of tin, alum, etc., are used by re- 
finers in the interest of dollars and cents, 
and are designed to neutralize the yellow 
tint in imperfectly refined sugars. The 
practige is known among refiners as adding 
the complementary color. 

Unquestionably ultramarine adulteration 
is chemically injurious, being decomposed 


precipitates upon cooling. 
Todine in Iodide Potassium Solution.— 


* From a paper read before the Alumni Associa- 


by fruit or organic acids with evolu- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen, which pro- 
duces a disagreeable taste. Aside from 
this serious objection, the officinal syrups, 
instead of being colorless and bright, are 
tainted and dull in appearance. 

Pure sugars can be had by purchasing 
from first class manufacturers, and paying 
a slight advance on the price of ordinary 
marketable granulated white sugar. 

———_+e___ 
Pellitory Root. 


At a meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the New York College of Pharmacy, Mr. 
G. C. Close pointed out an error in the 
Dispensatory under the head of Pellitory. 

The statement that pellitory was a pow- 
erful irritant he had found incorrect; it 
seemed to have only mild stimulant pro- 
perties, and was used considerably in tooth 
washes. 


———__e- e —_______. 
Adulteration of Aniline Colors. 


THE general adoption of aniline colors, 
even in small industries, has naturally 
offered a wide field for fraud. The more 
evident adulterations, especially the so- 
called ‘‘bronze waste,” the purchasers can 
easily detect, for the bronze filings are 
precipitated in the ordinary dissolvent of 
aniline colors. Lately, however, a very 
ingenious adulteration of fuchsine has been 
put in the trade—the fuchsine diamond— 
which is sold at avery low price, but which 
surprises purchasers by the feeb/eness of 
its action compared to ordinary samples. 
The product in question is difficult to be 
distinguished from the genuine. It burns 
without leaving any perceptible residuum, 
and is probably soluble in the ordinary 
solvents. But when it is heated it is easy 
to detect an abnormal odor, and we can 
see more readily than when we try to dis- 
solve it in concentrated alechol that there 
remains a crystalline portion of a weak red 
color, which does not dissolve on the first 
treatment. ~ 

An attentive examination of these crysta!s 
will show them to be nothing more than 
the ordinary ones of raw sugar, such as 
are obtained by the simple boiling of sy- 
rups and in refining. 

It is, however more difficult than might 
be supposed to separate the fuchsine from 
the sugar so as to ascertain quantitatively 
the latter. The following is found to be 
the best method: <A portion of fuchsine 
is taken by weight and dissolved in warm 
water; to the solution a solution’ of picric 
acid is added, and the greater part of the 
rose-aniline is precipitated in a state of 
picrate. The liquor, which is filtered and 
settled by the excess of picric acid, is of a 
yellow color, and is precipitated by the 
acetate of lead; the solution heated to 110 
deg. C, is then filtered and submitted to 
polarization for the sugar. 

It has been ascertained that some of 
these fuchsines contained 15 per cent. of 
sugar, one even 24.1 per cent., and a third 
as high as 82.13 per cent. 

The method of manufacturing these pre- 
parations is probably by watering crystal- 
lized sugar with a dissolution saturated 
with fuchsine in very concentrated alcohol. 
This is the only way of explaining that the 
small isolated crystals have the same mag- 
nificent metallic green as the fuchsine crys- 
tals. A very easy way of detecting the 
false preparation is by spreading it on a 
sheet of white paper and leaving it in a 
well lighted spot; or better, where the sun 
rays beat directly, and examine with a mag- 
nifying glass. Pure fuchsine presents only 
the well known awl-shaped crystals or 
their fragments, which even under the 
light of the sun appear red only on the 
borders. It is different with the adulterat- 
ed fuchsine; in addition to the character- 
istic crystals of the fuchsine a smaller or 
greater quantity of thinner crystals will be 
perceived, most of them colored a garnet 
red, or amethyst red, or, as found ina 
sample containing 83°13 per cent. of sugar, 
red crystals only. Ifa piece is taken on 
the point of a knife and burnt, the odor of 
burnt sugar is easily perceived. —TZeinturier 
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On The Preparation of Dialysed Iron.* 


As there appears every probability that 
dialysed iron will become quite popular, at 
least for a time, a few practical directions, 
unencumbered by unnecessary facts or 
speculations, may serve a useful purpose. 

Many methods and modifications of 
methods have been proposed for obtaining 
the solution for dialysis, and most of them 
may be followed successfully. The object 
is to prepare a solution tolerably concen- 
trated, fully saturated with ferric hydrate, 
and containing as little acid as possible. I 
shall describe two methods, each of which 
has its peculiar advantages. Where time 
is not an object, as far as the duration of 
the process is concerned, and also in point 
of economy of labor and materials, the first 
may be adopted. Where it is desirable to 
produce a solution that may be finished 
quickly by dialysis, the second process has 
the advantage, and, taken altogether, I 
believe it to be the best. 

The first consists in adding ammonia to 
a solution of perchloride of iron so long 
as the precipitate formed is re-dissolved. 
A solution is produced which contains ferric 
hydrate dissolved in ferric chloride, with 
free chloride of ammonium. Either the 
Lig. Ferri Perchlor. fort. B.P, or Lig. Ferri 
Chloridi, U. 8. P., may be conveniently 
used, and the Liq. Ammoniz, sp. gr. 959 
or ‘960, of either pharmacopeia, will be 
found a convenient strength. It will be 
remembered that this is made by adding to 
the strong ammon:a of commerce about 
twice its bulk of distilled water. If the am- 
monia be added to the strong solution of 
iron, considerable heat is evolved, and on 
cooling, the preparation becomes gelatin- 
ized,—often so much so that the vessel con- 
taining it may be inverted. It is better to 
avoid this result, and to this end the solu- 
tion of perchloride must be diluted until 
of a specific gravity of about 1:°300. This 
degree may be nearly enough approached 
by diluting two measures of the B. P. 
liquor with one of water; or adding one 
measure of water to five of the U. 8. P. pre- 
paration. This solution will generally 
remain perfectly bright and fluid 
The amount of liq. ammon. required 
will of course vary with the 
acidity of the perchloride. The liquor 
ferri B. P. will sometimes bear as much as 
an equal volume. A gelatinized solution, 
even when made from the undiluted liquor, 
will often become fluid when put upon the 
dialyser, but, as I have said®before, it is 
better to work with bright solutions. 

The second method consists in adding to 
either solution of the perchloride a quan- 
tity of recently precipitated ferric hydrate. 
Mix any given quantity of the liq. ferri 
with about five times its bulk of water and 
add excess of liq. ammon., also diluted 
with water. I think a more soluble hy 
drate is produced when the iron is added 
to the ammonia, as remarked in the case 
of the hydrate precipitated from the per- 
sulphate ; but, in order to proceed in this 
way, it is necessary to know, approximat- 
ely, the amount of ammonia required. 
The precipitate should be washed well, 
by decantation, with several waters, and 
then thrown upon a filter to drain for a 
short time. It may then be dissolved, by 
the aid of a gentle heat, in as much strong 
liq. ferri as may be required for solution. 
The exact quantity cannot be stated, but, 
in no case, will it exceed the volume of the 
liquor precipitated, and sometimes only 
one fourth of this amount will be neces- 
sary. The solution is now ready for 
dialysis. 

With the majority of pharmaceutists the 
dialyzer will have to be extemporized out 
of such materials as may be at hand: The 
hoop may be a bell-jar, an inverted glass 
funnel, or what is even simpler and hand- 
ier, made from one of the flat hoops of an 
ordinary flour barrel. This may be 
smoothed a little witha knife, or sand 
paper, and made to the required diameter; 
ten or twelve inches is a convenient size; if 
much larger the dialytic septum is liable 
to belly in the centre and thus make the 
layer of liquid too deep at that point. 

Parchment paper is generally used for 
forming the septum. This is not the paper 
that stationers in this country generally 
supply under this name, but a paper made 
less pervious, and strengthened by being 
dipped in sulphuric acid. Some of the 
strong and well-sized papers, as those used 
for legal documents, may be made to an- 
swer. It is absolutely necessary that there 
be no holes in the septum, and to ascertain 


* E. B. Shuttleworth in the Canadian Pharma- 


ceutical Journal. 


[this it is best to sponge with water the 


upper side of the paper and then carefully 
examine the other side. If any drops 
appear, the places should be marked, and 
a little white of an egg may be applied and 
coagulated by heat; or a drop of collodion 
or shellac varnish may be put upon the 
spot. Bladder, previously washed, may 
be used, and will be found to work well, 
especially if divested of its outer coat. 

* The septum should be two or three 
inches larger than the hoop, and should be 
secured around it, with twine, not bound 
tightly, and allowed to stand up around 
the hoop, so that if any liquor escapes 
through the joint or hoop, it will be retain- 
ed by the paper. The dialyser will now 
resemble a drum or sieve, and into this the 
liquor to be dialysed is poured, to a depth 
of, at most, half aninch. It is then floated 
on the surface of some distilled water con- 
tained in a suitable vessel. If the hoop be 
of some heavy material it must be support- 
ed so that the septum is but barely below 
the level of the water. 

The time required for dialysing either of 
the solutions whose preparation has been 
described will vary with the nature of the 
septum, its extent of surface, the depth of 
liquid, the frequency of changing the wa- 
ter beneath, temperature, and other con- 
ditions which need not be enumerated. If 
everything works well, and the water is 
changed daily, the process will be finished 
in one or two weeks. Distilled water is 
always preferable and indeed necessary, 
especially for the first two or three days. 
Clean rain water is the best substitute. 
The process may be said to be complete 
when the water no longer shows traces of 
chlorides, and the preparation becomes 
nearly tasteless, or, at least, not ferrugin- 
ous, 

A pig’s bladder, completely filled with 
the iron solution, securely tied, and immer- 
sed in water, frequently changed, answers 
well for making this preparation. The 
process requires a longer time than with a 
carefully regulated and properly conducted 
dialysis, but it entails considerable less 
trouble. When I first tried this plan I 
was not aware that professor Dragendorff, 
of Russia, had some five years ago als Lee 
ted its application to dialysed iron. can, 
however, corroborate all that he says. I 
may also mention that I think it an advan- 
tage to procure the bladder perfect!y fresh, 
as it is then easily cleaned by pure water, 
and alkaline ley need not be used. Great 
care is necessary in tying the neck carefully. 
This can be best accomplished by a few 
turns of iron wire. Above this may be 
secured a piece of twine to suspend the 
bladder, by means of a stick or rod, 
placed on the edge of the vessel containing 
the water. The bladder should be perfect- 
ly full, and immersed altogether in water. 
The attraction of the solution for the water 
is so great that considerable pressure is 
manifested, and should any weak parts, or 
holes, be in the bladder, the liquid will be 
forced out, water will take its place, and 
failure result. 

As to the strength of the dialysed 
solution I can say nothing, except that, 
with care, and by using the solutions above 
mentioned, it may be kept over 5 per cent. 
—the quantity of oxide which appears to 
have been chosen as she standard. One 
hundred grains of the liquor should be 
placed ina tared capsule and evaporated 
to dryness. The residue should weigh 
about five grains. If more, distilled water 
must be added in the calculated proportion. 
If less, the solution may be placed ina 
warm and dry place until reduced to 
the proper volume. Ifmuch heat is em- 
ployed, and often in any case, the 
oxichloride of iron will be deposited as 
normal oxide, and the preparation will be 
spoiled. The evaporation of the solution 
may, as arule, be considered a very unsa- 
tisfactory process, and every care should be 
taken to render it unnecessary. 


——_++0e—___—— 
A New Medical Solution of Phosphorus.* 


By the able paper Mr. Williams read on 
the administration of phosphorus, before 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference in 
1874, giving a formula for the solution of 
phosphorus in glycerine and alcohol, and 
pointing out how a portion of the phos- 
phorus became oxidised during the pro- 
cess, I was led to make one or twosexperi- 
ments with the desire to produce a formula 
not liable to change, for the administration 
of phosphorus in known doses and capa- 


* Read before the British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference, by W. W. Urwick. 
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ble of administration without admixture 
if required. With this idea, I prepared 
phosphorus pills, and coated them with a 
solution of albumen; but after a time the 
pills ceased to be luminous on testing them, 
showing that phosphorus had disappeared 
and was no longer present in a free state. 
My friend Mr. Hampson has suggested that 
the albumen had become porous by drying. 
Though thus foiled, feeling I was on the 
right track, I turned my attention to mak- 
ing a solution that should be stable and 
contain known doses. 


I adopted the suggestions made by Mr 
Williams at the British Pharmaceutica 
Conference, with the following modifica- 
tions: I dissolved 2 grs. of phosphorus in 
absolute alcohol and glycerine at a tem- 
perature of about 170° Fahr., with the ad- 
dition of a little cane sugar and sugar of 
milk, which addition, I have found, pre- 
vents any portion of the phosphorus pass- 
ing into an acid state during the time of 
solution. When the solution is cold. I add 
the albumen of one egg, first mixed with a 
little glycerine to measure 10 ounces; the 
strength of the finished product being , 
of a grain to each drachm, which I find to 
be quite strong enough to admit of its 
being preserved a long time without change, 
and taken, if required, without dilution. 

I have kept some solution for more than 
two years without the phosphorus pass- 
ing into the amorphous state, or the solu- 
tion becoming acid or losing its luminous 
properties when mixed with water and 
agitated. 

In no case as yet have I found any 
change, except where it had been, for the 
purpose of experiment, exposed to the 
strong rays of the sun, day by day, for a 
period of three months, when a slight 
trace of amorphous phosphorus became 
visible. So thoroughly does the albumen 
protect the phosphorus, that when the 
solution has been mixed with water, and 
kept for a week, it still shows phosphor- 
escence on agitation. 

Though the foregoing may have little in 
it worthy of mention, one or two points 
have presented themselves to my notice 
which I deem may be of interest. Wish- 
ing to make the solution somewhat agreea- 
ble to the palate, I added a few drops of 
oil of neroli to the albuminated solution of 
phosphorus ; when, to my surprise, in an 
instant the solution lost its smell and flavor 
of phosphorus, and also its power of show- 
ing phosphorescence- when mixed with 
water and agitated—indeed the phosphorus 
seemed at once blotted out of existence ; 
but blue litmus remained unchanged, 
pointing out that it had not been oxidized. 
The question, ‘‘ How does the oil of neroli 
prevent oxidation ?” is a very interesting 
one, and which I submit to the Conference. 
On this point, at present, I can give no 
satisfactory answer, but I found, on apply- 
ing a strong heat to the solution with ne- 
roli, the peculiar ring-like fumes of phos- 
phorus pentoxide formed. This may not 
be a crucial test, but points to the fact of 
the phosphorus being held in the solution 
with neroli in a free state. Yolk of egg 
deprives the solution of phosphorus of its 
luminosity, but still appears to hold the 
phosphorus in a free state. Indeed, the 
idea has occurred to me that phosphorus 
natural to the egg occurs in a free state. 
Possibly it is the oily matter in yolk of egg 
that is the agent which absorbs the phos- 
phorus from any solutions. On adding 
excess of the solution to the yolk, power 
of absorption is overcome and phosphor- 
escence reappears. 

Tincture of orange at once destroys the 
phosphorescence,-smell, and flavor, as does 
also tincture of gentian. With tincture of 
calumba and tincture of quassia, and tine- 
ture of nux vomica, the phosphorescence, 
smell, and flavor, remain unaltered. . 


Essence of lemon deprived the solution 
of its luminosity, but the smell and flavor 
remained a modified form. 

Oil of cloves also deprived the solution of 
its phosphorescence, smell, and flavor ; 
but on agitation with water, and then 
standing, flashes of phosphorescence ap- 
peared at intervals, similar to electric sparks, 
and on keeping for two days the phosphor- 
escence reappeared to a slight extent, but 
soon passed away. 

With orange’ flower water the solution 
remains luminous nearly as long as it would 
with common water, retaining the smell 
and flavor of phosphorus. Mulk destroys 
the phosphoresence, but the flavor and smell 
remain in a slightly modified state. Within 
this last week or two, these points have 
presented themselves to my observation, 
but to the present time I have not been 


able to trace the chemical change, if any, — 
that takes place in the phosphorus, or — 
what combination it forms with essential — 
oils or milk. = 

The formula referred to is : 


RB Alcohol 5. sae sin nineiecha sane 14 oz. | 
Cane. SUSAT vi'ate sc 0 weste snes SI 4 02, 
Sugar of milk........ me An... t oz, | 
Albumen of one egg, 
Phosphorus...... oa, « Selous een . 
Glycerine tO... 26. eve eres ..10 oz. 

————_¢-+ o—____- ] 


Estimation of Quinia.* 


For the ready estimation of quinia, for 
example in pills, and in many cases in’ 
which the quantity that should be present’ 
is approximately known, I have devised | 
and used the following method, which is 
based on the intensity of color produced | 
when the alkaloid is treated with chlorine 
water and solution of ammonia: 

First, a standard solution is prepared 
by taking one centigram of quinia or one | 
of its salts, dissolving it in about five ce. of. 
fresh chlorine water, adding ten cc. of solu- 
tion of ammonia, and diluting this dark-’ 
green liquid in a glass cylinder to 100 ce, - 

In estimating a one-grain quinia pill, | 
for example, a similar cylinder is taken, 
into which is placed a fractional part of the’ 
solution obtained by treating the disin- — 
tegrated pill with chlorine water and am-| 
monia, and diluting with water until it 
exactly corresponds in color with the stan- 
dard solution; then by a little calculation 
the amount of quinia is known. By a’ 
little practice the results become surpris-' 
ingly accurate, and the process requires very. 
little time compared with the more exact 
gravimetric methods. It is true that quini- 
dia if present interferes with the results, 
but it is not so liable to be fraudulently 
employed as the cheaper ‘alkaloids. 

To what extent this process may be em- 
ployed for the estimation of quinia and 
quinidia in bark I am not prepared to say, 
but think that, with certain precautions, 
it might admit of application for this pur- 
pose. The same principle is extensively 
used in determining the amount of carbon 
in iron and steel, with very satisfactory re- 
sults,—Jour. Pharmacy. ( 
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Camphor. 


| 

The Dispensing of Monobromated | 
} 

BY M. PATROUILLARD LEPAGE. 


cines into the composition of which mono 
bromated camphor entered together wit 

syrups or water, the author, after severa 
experiments, took advantage of the prop: 
erty this substance has of dissolving in figs 
oils, especially oil of sweet almonds, whic 

will take up about one-sixth of its weight 
of monobromated camphor. In this way 
he obtained homogeneous preparations 0} 
monobromated camphor, miscible in aque 
ous vehicles, easy to administer and acting 
promptly, it being introduced into the 
body in a liquid state. The plan adoptec 
was to dissolve the monobromated cam’ 
phor in six times its weight of almond oi 
by the aid of a gentle heat, emulsify the 
oily solution with gum arabic, and ther 
suspend it in syrup or in water according 
to the indications of the prescription 
The emulsions obtained were as perfect at 
those with almond oil alone. 

In consequence of the instability of thi 
oil used as a solvent, the emulsion shoul( 
be prepared as required; the monobromatet 
camphor, however, appears to keep with 
out undergoing any decomposition, evel 
after an interval of three months, asi 

To emulsify seven grammes of the oily 0. 
lution, containing one gramme of the 4 
tive substance, the author employs thre\ 
grammes of powdered gum arabic sus” 
pended in double its weight of water 
When the emulsion has been made, thr 
necessary quantity of syrup or water 1 
added in the usual manner. We 

The author has made some experiment, 
on the dispensing of salicylic acid in + 
similar way, but these were unsatisfactory 
in consequence of the slight solubility 0 
this substance in the oil. 

6 


Havine had occasion to prepare non 


Tue following are useful memoranda fo 
hydraulic calculations: 1 cubic foot 0. 
water = 627425 lbs.; 1 cubic inch of mate 
= 0-03612 Ibs.; 1 gallon = 10 Ibs., or 0.1 
cubic foot. The pressure of water pe 
square inch in Ibs. = the head in feet mul 
tiplied by 0°4335. Sea water = 1°027 weigh 
of fresh water, or 64°11 Ibs. per cubic fo 

| 
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Sugar in Pharmacy.* 
Or the many thousand tons of sugar re- 
| fined weekly in this country, in addition to 
| that so imported, but a small portion enters 
into the domain of pharmacy, and hence 
whilst volumes have been written on the 
_yarious processes and treatment which it 
undergoes from the source of its produc- 
tion till it reaches the table of the con- 
sumer, but little of this literature has dealt 
with the subject from a pharmaceutical 
point of view. Perhaps pharmaceutists 
feel it to be too insignificant a substance, 
_yoid of medicinal value, and therefore not 
;meriting attention. Yet sugar is an article 
,of the Pharmacopoeia, and as an adjunct, 
excipient and preservative, plays an impor- 
‘tant part. It does more than this; by en- 
| tering into chemical combination with cer- 
tain other substances it increases their po- 
tency, a familiar example of which we have 
in saccharated lime water, and perhaps 
less familiar, its compounds with iron, etc., 
some interesting experiments on which are 
described by Dr. Gladstone (Jowr. Chem. 
, Soe., vol. vil, p. 195). When used mechan- 
ically to divide the particles of other bodies 
| it also tends to increase their medicinal ac- 
-tivity. Triturated with calomel we have 
_ this result most markedly; in other cases 
)it is merely protective, saccharated carbon- 
ate of iron affording us an example in 
-which it retards, and ina great measure 
yprevents peroxidation. In solution it forms 
‘the best vehicle for the administration of 
“nauseous medicines, is a solvent of certain 
| principles such as those of Peruvian bark, 
yalso a preservative of certain flavouring 
-agents, and of some chemical substances, 
\notably the protosalts of iron. 
| But it performs these offices in a satis- 
factory manner only when certain condit- 
ions are observed, and only so long as it- 
self remains unchanged, for if férmentation 
‘once sets in, destruction of the syrup, to- 
\gether with the substance it was intended 
to preserve, is almost sure to result. 
| Itis perhaps scarcely necessary to remark 
that in the selection of sugar for syrups, 
) purity is of the first importance; this ob- 
ject fortunately it is not difficult to attain. 
Good lump sugar such as Say’s, crystals 
|such as were formerly produced by Finzel, 
now by Tate and Son, or granulated such 
‘as issent out from the Eastern Sugar Re- 
finery, Boston, and imported into this 
‘country in casks of about 2 cwt. each, are 
all practically pure sucrose; the ash yield- 
ied by either is not more than from three to 
six parts in 10,000 (representing about 
double that quantity of mixed potash and 
‘lime salts), and a mere trace of glucose. 
‘There appears to be a decided prejudice 
against sugar produced from the beet for 
jase in pharmacy, which arises probably 
from the fact that the crude article is much 
jmore impure than that derived from the 
‘sane, but this is not necessarily so in the re- 
fined product; a more elaborate process 
and greater care in the refining are neces- 
sary, but we have really nothing todo with 
shis and should look only at the results. 
‘Now Say’s lump, which is largely and for 
months in the year exclusively prepared 
‘from, beet, is regarded in the sugar trade as 
lastandard of purity. The prejudice how- 
pyer is not altogether unfounded, for un- 
‘ess beet sugar be thus perfectly refined a 
race of volatile oilis liable to remain, also a 
)race of nitrate of potassium, which is pro- 
ably the source of a minute quantity of ni- 
ric acid wheninsolution. Sugar thus im- 
yure is rejected by the confectioner, as it is 
‘ound to decolorize some of his goods,and of 
)ourse would be unsuitable for pharmaceu- 
ical purposes. Solubility stands next in 
/mportance to purity, for it isa well known 
act that under the prolonged action of a 
na bulk of water it becomes inverted, 
md this is accelerated by heat. Some 
Jharmaceutists always use sugar in large 
/rystals under an impression that it is the 
yurest; it is, however, only equally pure 
\vith the other kinds I have mentioned, and 
vossesses the one disadvantage of being 
he least readily soluble, whilst the granu- 
‘ated is superior in this particular to both 
‘t and the lump; indeed, in my opinion, it 
3 the best and most convenient for prepar- 
Og pharmaceutical syrups, especially as an 
mportant point we have to avoid in the 
reparation of these is invertion, 7. ¢., the 
Teaking up of the sucrose molecule ©,» 
220,,, with the appropriation of a mole- 
ule of water H.O, intotwo molecules of 
lucose 20,,H,,0,, which is the first stage 
1 fermentation, and althow h this isnot a 
/@cessary sequence it is much more likely 
re ae 


to occur when the first stage of the process 
is already accomplished. 

If we have a very soluble sugar to deal 
with, agitation with cold distilled water 
will soon produce a syrup of full density 
and good quality; with a less soluble one 
the application of heat becomes necessary. 
But it is better to add the sugar to the 
water already at the boiling point than to 
slowly heat the two up to that temperature, 
as is the usual method; we thus quickly 
obtain a concentrated solution and avoid 
the prejudicial influence of continued heat 
on a weak one. 

Syrups containing acids are affected in 
the cold, but still more readily as the tem- 
perature increases. Some acids act more 
prejudicially than others, but inversion to 
a greater or less extent always takes place. 
In 1874 Arno Behr published a table of the 
inverting power of acids on sucrose at 
various atmospheric temperatures, which 
being of considerable interest to pharma- 
ceutists, I will hereby produce. The action 
of hydrochloric acid is taken as the stand- 
ard at 100. 

INVERTING PowER oF ActiDs ON SUCROSE. 
(Arno Behr). 


Acid 211 hours | 115 hours | 78 hours 

: 18°—17°C, |19°—27°C, |25°—27°C. 
Acetic Acid . 1:2 13 16 
Butyric aie oe 1°9 2°5 
Isobutyric ,, . Aa 2°2 2°5 
Succinic bil i 3°5 4:0 
Malic sai ag 81 88 
Citric a. 82 9°2 10°2 
Formic is oe 9°2 9°6 
Lactic yen 10°2 10°4 9°6 
Tartaric ao 11°4 13°4 13°8 
Phosphoric ,, . 24°2 25°8 26°9 
Oxalic wee 49°6 53°1 54°5 
Sulphuric snk 83°9 83°1 84°2 
Hydrochloric ,, . 100°0 100°0 100°0 
Nitric Hes aa 100°4 100°1 


It will be seen that acetic acid has the 
least, nitric acid the greatest, inverting 
power, and that phosphoric acid stands 
high in the scale. 

he bottles from which syrups are 
dispensed should be washed each time 
before they are refilled; or, to follow 
the example of some of our continental 
brethren, syrups, such as those of orange, 


by Charles Symes, Ph. D,, at the British 
maceutical Conference, 1877, From the Pharm. } 


lemon, etc., should when prepared be put 
into half pint or one pint bottles (quite 
full), and stored in a cool dry place with 
little if any light, one bottle kept in the 
pharmacy for use and replaced, not re- 
filled, by another when empty, thus avoid- 
ing the admixture of the fresh supply with 
asmall quantity of that which has been 
exposed to air and warmth for some time 
and which has usually undergone a partial 
change, otherwise the proverb that ‘‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole mass” is 
fully illustrated by the result. There are 
certain syrups which from being rarely 
used are sometimes found to be spoilt when 
required, such for example as syrups of saf- 
fron and roses. This difficulty can readily 
be overcome by making concentrated 
liquors from the saffron, roses, etc., respec- 
tively, filtering onto granulated sugar con- 
tained in a water-bath, and dryinz with 
frequent stirring at a gentle heat. These 
products keep well in closed bottles, and 
the syrups can readily be extemporized 
from them as required. There are doubt- 
less several others which could with ad- 
vantage thus be prepared, but the above 
are the only ones with which I have had 
any length of experience. 

ugar is not only useful in preservin 
the protosalts of iron as syrups, but adde 
to the water in which they are precipitated 
and with which they are washed, it exer- 
cises a protective influence; this possibly 
arises from the fact that saccharated 
water holds less air in solution than pure 
distilled water; and although sugar, as I 
have mentioned, acts readily on iron in the 
presence of oxygen, it does not combine 
with the oxide or salts. 

I wish these remarks to be regarded not 
as an attempt to exhaust the subject, but 
rather as giving some. of the results of my 
experience, with a view of eliciting further 
information and stimulating inquiry into a 
subject which to, my mind merits a larger 
share of attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. 

Dr. OxLAND said he spoke as an old sugar 
refiner, though he had been out of the 
trade for many years. It was quite as 
possible to obtain pure sugar in this coun- 
try, and even in that particular town, asin 
any part of the world. On examining the 
sample of Say’s sugar now exhibited, he 
had reason to believe that it was decidedly 
inferior to the best English sugars, Eng- 
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lish refiners consider it infra dig. to use 
ultramarine for producing a color, but this 
was constantly done on the continent, in 
order to disguise imperfections in the 
liquoring operation, which was the final 
washing in the centrifugal machine or 
otherwise, by which the last trace of im- 
purities ought to be carried off. The fact 
of potash, silica and lime, having been 
found in the minute proportion referred to, 
would rathertend to show that ultramarine 
had been used. With regard to beetroot 
sugar, the finest lump could be produced 
from it, and he had been the first to use it 
exclusively for that purpose in England. 
Before the employment of superphosphate 
of alumina as a refining agent in place of 
blood, only fifty per cent. of beetroot 
sugar, with an equal proportion of cane 
sugar could be used, but now the finest loaf 
sugar could be made from the beet alone,and 
he did not believe it would be possible to 
detect any difference chemically between it 
and cane sugar; the crystals, however, were 
of a different shape, being about double 
as long as broad instead of being nearly 
square, and having one or two lines down 
the middle. 


——___ 0+ e—_____ 
Solubility of the Alkalies in Ether.* 


Ir has hitherto been supposed by chemists 
that the alkalies are insoluble in ether, but 
having been led to doubt the truth of this 
supposition, from observing certain facts 
which lately came under my notice, I at 
once set to work to investigate the matter, 
and, as it is one of some importance in 
connection with toxicological examina- 
tions, I think it proper to submit the re- 
sults of this to you. 

My experiments for this purpose were 
performed both with hydrous and anhy- 
drous ether. 

Taking first the hydrous ether—that is 
the commercial article, and that which we 
really have to deal with in the kind of ex- 
aminations above alluded to—I agitated 
separate portions of it with an aqueous 
solution of caustic potash and carbonate of 
soda (common soda), then decanted the 
ether off into clean test-tubes, and again 
from these tubes into platina vessels. I 
then allowed the liquids to evaporate, when 
I found the residues resulting from this 
had a very alkaline reaction, and which was 
persistent when they were gently ignited 
and dissolved in water, clearly showing 
that a fixed alkali was present in both cases 
in a free state, or at least as a carbonate. 
Both magnesia and lime also dissolve in 
this kind of ether to a notable extent. Bi- 
carbonate of soda, however, hardly ap- 
pears to do, or, if so, only in minute quan- 
tities. 

In regard now to the solvent power of 
ether itself—that, is, the anhydrous sub- 
stance—I find that, when this is mixed 
with dry potassic hydrate, allowed to clear, 
and then deeanted off, a marked alkaline 
reaction is also obtained by dipping red- 
dened litmus paper into it, and which is 
more intense than can be occasioned by 
any minute trace of alkaline acetate pos- 
sibly present in the ether, resulting from an 
inter-reaction of the potash upon It. 

The alkalies and their inferior carbon- 
ates, therefore, not being insoluble in 
ether, and alkaloidal carbonates being, as 
I find, freely soluble therein, I would 
recommend in special cases, for isolating 
and obtaining pure alkaloids by Stas’s pro- 
cess, the use of bicarbonate of soda, or, 
better still, an earthy carbonate, in place of 
caustic alkali, as now employed in aid of 
this. 

I may perhaps be permitted to state 
further in reference to the solvent property 
of anhydrous ether, that I find many salts 
are soluble to a notable extent in it which 
are insoluble, or nearly so, in that which is 
hydrous; for instance, the chlorides of 
calcium, nickel, zinc, cadmium, and plati- 
num—also the sulphocyanides of nickel, 
copper, and zinc. The addition of a small 
quantity of water to any of these ethereal 
solutions generally renders them very 
turbid, as the salt they contain is thereby 
precipitated as a hydrate. By the use of 
anhydrous ether, and by conducting the 
necessary evaporations in dried air, it is in 
fact possible to form many saline com- 
pounds hardly—if at all—producible other- 
wise. In this way I have prepared double 
sulphocyanides of nickel, and even of 
copper, with certain alkaloids, using chlo- 
ride of calcium to dehydrate the saline 
solutions requisite for this.—Chemical News. 


*Read before the Wellington Philosophical Society, 
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On the Alterability of Calomel. 
BY M. JOLLY, PHARMACIEN. * 


Ow1nG to the report which appeared in the 
Italian pharmaceutical papers on the for- 
mation of corrosive sublimate in a mixture 
of calomel and sugar, the President of the 
Society of Practical Medicine engaged the 
author to make some experiments to clear 
up all doubt on this subject. 

Calomel has a decided tendency to de- 
compose into mercury and corrosive subli- 
mate, and many physical and chemical 
agents facilitate this decomposition. The 
author has investigated the action of these 
various agents, and embodies these results 
in the paper before us. 

Heat always causes decomposition to a 
reater or less extent. Perfectly pure and 
ry calomel, sublimed alone, takes a grey- 

ish tinge from the liberation of metallic 
mercury. 

Light causes the change into mercury and 
corrosive sublimate to take place rapidly, as 
evidenced by change in color. 

One gramme of calomel digested with 
100 c.c. of a2 per mille solution of acid 
hydrochlor. for six hours, at a temperature 
of 104° Fahr. yielded 3 milligrams of cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

The same quantity digested with 5 per 
mille solution of sodium chloride yielded 
at the end of six hours 1 milligram of sub- 
limate. 

A 2 per cent. solution of citric acid (to 
represent fruit preserves, in which calomel 
is often administered) caused the produc- 
tion of one milligram of sublimate. 

The hydrochloric acid and sodium chlor- 
ide represent the gastric juice. When cal- 
omel passes into the intestines, it comes 
in contact with the alkaline secretions of 
the bowels. 

A 14 per cent. solution of sodic hydrate, 
after digestion for six hours at 104° Fahr. 
with one gramme of calomel, gave rise 
to six milligrams of corrosive sublimate. 

Under similar circumstances a 1 per cent. 
solution of sodic carbonate gave rise to 
4 milligrams, and a 1 percent. solution of 
calcined magnesia to 3 milligrams of mer- 
curic chloride. One gramme each calcined 
magnesia and calomel were mixed, and at 
the end of 24 hours were treated with dis- 
tilled water. One milligram of sublimate 
was found. Lime acts like magnesia. Nei- 
ther carbonate of lime nor magnesia had 
the least effect at the end of six hours. 

From these experiments the author draws 
the conclusion that calomel when used 
therapeutically must not be mixed with in- 
ferior sugars, which are always acid or al- 
kaline, nor with the alkaline chlorides and 
earths, solutions containing alkaline hy- 
drates or carbonates, or mineral or veget- 
able acids. 


a 
Depositing Zinc. 


Ir is easy to deposit zinc bya feeble 
current when dissolving its oxide (zine 
white) in caustic soda, and placing the 
metallic objects to be coated in the same, 
connecting with the same pole of the bat 
tery and using a zinc plate as an anode. 
But zinc may be deposited without a bat- 
tery; when boiling an excess of granulated 
zinc in a solution of 3 parts of ammonium 
chloride in ten of water, immerse the ob- 
jects and stir them up with a zinc rod. 

he deposit formed is bright and resists 
mechanical action tolerably well, as zinc 
is harder than tin or other similar metals. 
As any other metal is easily deposited upon 
zinc, this process may be useful for electro- 
plating with another metal when it will 
not well deposit on the original ground.— 
Manuf. & Builder, 


January 29, 1876, by Wm.L1AmM SkeEy, Analyst to 
the Geological Survey of New Zealand. 


————_0-e—__—_ 
Amateur Prescriptions. 


Tue Chemist and Druggist, relates that 
a druggist recently received the following 


prescription, copied from a “ Doctor 
Book.” 
Grains. 
Lactate of Iron........... toil? 
Citrate of Iron,..........-. 12 
Btry.chniavs (sos teow eniidy ¢ 12 
Sulphate of quinine........ 12 


Make 12 powders. 
hours. 


The only mistake consisted in writing the 
‘citrate of iron and strychnia” on two 
lines and leaving out the ‘‘and.” A sus- 
picion in the mind of the druggist that 1 
grain of strychnia was ‘‘ too big” a dose 
was all that prevented a funeral. 


Take one every four 


| *(Chemist and Druggist, trom Gazette Medicale.) 
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Simple Test for Carbonic Oxide. 

All previous methods for estimating or 
detecting carbonic oxide by oxidizing it | 
with chromic acid, absorbing it in sub- | 
chloride of copper, or reducing palladium 
solutions, are tedious and difficult. Pro- | 
fessor H. W. Vogel has turned his favorite 


weapon, the spectroscope, against this, | 


and again brought down his game. The | 
reagent which he employs to absorb the 
carbonic oxide issimply blood and water. 
This mixture is so dilute as to have only 
a faint red tinge, and, when placed in an 
absorption cell, 1°8 to 2°8 inches thick, 
shows distinctly the well known absorption 
bands. In testing the air of a room for 
carbonie oxide, he takes a bottle that 
will hold 100 centimeters, fills it with water, 
and then empties it into the room where the 
test is to be made. Of course, as the water 
flows out, the suspected air rushes in to fill 
the bottle. About 2 cubic centimeters (14 
cubic inch) of the diluted blood is poured in, 
and the bottle shaken for one minute only. 
The color of the blood changes, it looks 
more pink, the absorption bands are a little 
paler and pressed a little back to the left 
or end of the spectrum. A skilled spectro- 
scopist would notice this at once; but for 
the less experienced, Professor Vogel adds 
3 or 4 drops of strong sulphide of ammon- 
ium. If the blood is free from carbonic ox- 
ide, the two bands near D and E disappear, 
and a broad faint band appears between 
where these were; but if carbonic oxide be 
present these bands remain unchanged, 
when the sulphide of ammonium is added. 

To test the delicacy of this reaction, Dr. 
Vogel took the usual mixture of carbonic 
acid and oxide, as obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on oxalic acid, and mixed 
with 60 volumes of atmospheric air, and 
by shaking two minutes with 2 cubic cen- 
timeters of the blood solution, the reaction 
was very unmistakable. As little as 0°4 per 
cent of carbonic oxide in the atmosphere 
can be detected in this way by taking 500 
cubic centimetres (about 1 pint) of the air 
and shaking with 8 cubic centimeters of 
dilute blood. The quantity of blood re- 
quired is so small that Dr. Vogel suggests 
that the experimenter can draw it from 
himself, or fresh blood can be kept in the 
laboratory for a week by the use of sali- 
cylic acid. The reaction could be rendered 
more delicate if the oxygen were removed. 
Carbonic oxide is readily detected in this 
way in tobacco smoke and in illuminating 
gas.—Scientific American. 

San ee a 
Salicylate of Atropia. 


Mr. C. R. TicospornE, F. C. 8., pro- 
poses as follows, in the London Pharm. 
Journal: The ordinary solutions of atropia 
are open to several objections, for if any 
proportion of the liquid consists of recti- 
fied spirit, irritating effects are produced 
upon the eye, although the preparation 
keeps well; while if distilled water is em- 
ployed as the solvent, although irritating 
effects are avoided, the solution quickly 
shows the presence of fungoid growths. 
Mr. Tichborne, after numerous experi- 
ments to form a salt of atropia and salicy- 
lic acid, recommends the following for- 
mula, a preparation of which, after having 
been kept six months without presenting 
the slightest sign of a fungoid growth, was 
employed by several of his friends who 
are in the foremost ranks of ophthalmic sur- 
gery. They allagree in its superiority for 
keeping properties and non-ritating 


power. 
PUPA Opi Mali. FAR. Sees 2.7 grains. 
Salicylic acid (crystal). .1.3 grains. 
WHERE es SEA GRR 1 ounce. 


Mix and allow it to stand until it is dis- 
solved. 


Hyoscyamine as a Hypnotic. 


Physiologically this drug causes a sub- 
dued form of mania, associated with 
almost complete paralysis of the voluntary 
muscles. From these premises, Mr. Daw- 
son supposed that the quieter form of 
mania might be substituted for the very 
excitable cases and that this effect in its 
turn would disappear and leave the patient 
inastate of quiescence. Accordingly a 
grain and ahalf (0.097 gramme) was ad- 
ministered to a violent maniac, who had 
already been amonth in the asylum, and 
two hours after the patient was fast asleep. 
The next morning he was very subdued 
and from day to day his recovery pro- 
gressed; and in less than two months from 
the single dose of hyoscyamine, and aftera 
period of complete sanity, he was dis- 
charged. In his paper, Mr. Dawson says: 
‘«TIn about fifteen minutes the most violent 


and excited patient can be thrown into a 
comparatively deep sleep by about a grain 
of the amorphous alkaloid, and on waken- 
ing from his slumber invariably frees him- 
self also from the delusions and _hallucina- 
tions which have bewildered him, and I 
can adduce numerous instances in which 
this recovery, rapid as it has been in its 
accession, has also been thorough and en- 
during.” The following is the form in 
which it is administered: 


KR Hyoscyamine....... aes ip 
Spt. Etheris......... m., viii. 
PAT CONOLE erate, copaisis ayeute m, XXiv. 
oA (Te LOD Ue on panteiatas tania ad. 3 i 
—_—_—___+e—_____ 


Smoking Arsenic in Phthisis Pulmonalis. 


Tue roving gypsies and horse-jockeys of 
most countries give arsenic as a remedy 
for broken wind and heaves in horses, and 
with astonishing success, improving the 
general condition of the animal, giving 
him a fine healthy. skin and sleek coat, also 
removing the difficulty of breathing. The 
only difficulty with its use was, as they say, 
that once begun it must be continued. In 
these cases it seems to act by stimulating 
the secretions poeieke especially that of 


the skin, and improving the digestive 
function. This practice has been found 
common among the Arabs and wandering 
Tartars. 

The northern Chinese use arsenic daily, 
mixed with their smoking tobacco. And 
according to M. Monteguy, formerly French 
consul in China, tobacco free from arsenic 
is not sold among the northern Chinese. 
The consul was assured by missionaries 
who had lived a long time among the na- 
tives, that the arsenic-smokers were stout 
fellows, with lungs like blacksmith’s bel- 
lows and rosy as cherubs. The last state- 
ment brings to mind the fact that in Syria, 
Persia, and Arabia the use of arsenic is in- 
dulged in by ladies desirous of beautifying 
the complexion and improving the general 
appearance. It is an ingredient in almost 
every cosmetic of the Eastern countries. 

The publication of M. Monteguy’s state- 
ments with respect to the Chinese arsenic 
smokers called forth a letter from a Dr. 
Loudé, who announced that some years 
previous, in the course of a discussion at 
the Academy of Medicine, Paris, on the 
agents tobe employed to cure tubercular 
consumption, he told the assembled doc- 
tors that he had found but one successful 
means of combatting the dreadful disease— 
that means was the smoking of arsenic. 
He reaffirmed his commendation of the rem- 
edy. Trousseau, than whom few are more 
eminent, recommends the inhalation of ar- 
senic by means of cigarettes saturated in a 
solution containing from one half to one 
drachm to the ounce of arseniate of soda 
in the treatment of phthisis pulmonalis. 

[Trousseau recommended that sheets of 
white paper be dipped into a solution com- 
posed of one part of arseniate of soda and 
thirty of water. The paper was then made 
into cigarettes or little cigars, and the 
patient directed to smoke one or two daily, 
inhaling the fumes at the moment they en- 
tered the mouth. At first vuhey caused a 
little irritation, but after a short time the 
couse and expectoration diminished.—Ep. 


In weak states of the system, as in the 
course of phthisis where dropsy of the cellu- 
lar tissue supervenes, arsenic is found bene- 
ficial in removing the anasarca, apparently 
acting asa tissue stimulant. While not 
forgetting the dangers of an overdose of 
this remedy, we feel—from personal obser- 
vation of its beneficial effects in lung troub- 
les, including phthisis with emaciation, espe- 
cially bronchial phthisis, spasmodic asthma, 
bronchitis and catarrhal affections, when 
smoked in the form of the arsenious acid 
commingled with a just proportion of stra- 
monium leaves and lobelia, with nitrate of 
potash to secure combustion—that it cannot 
be too highly recommended in the treat- 
ment of lung affections when its adminis- 
tration can be regulated by a competent 
physician.— Canada Lancet. 

——¢- ¢ —__—_ 


Chlorate of Potash a Specific in 
Diphtheria. 


CHLORATE OF POTASH was one of the 
earliest and continues to be one of the most 
common remedies in the treatment of this 
serious affection. But, after all, but little 
real confidence is felt by the practitioner 
who uses it, that it will exert much in- 
fluence in arresting the progress of the dis- 
ease. Many other curative means have 
been recommended. The columns of THE 
CrRCcULAR in the previous numbers con- 
tain most of them. Some, no doubt, are 


i 


good, but none seems by common expe- 
rience to be held as really a specific. It 
may be that the dose is usually too feeble, 
or that it is not given sufficiently often to 
produce full constitutional action. At any 
rate it too frequently falls short of what is 
expected of a really efficient medicament. 
Chlorate of potash has been resuscitated, 
one may say, by Dr. Seeligmiiller, of Halle 
(Prussia). “He recounts in the London 
Medical Times his own wide experience as 
an hospital physician in treating diphtheria, 
and his wonderful success in speedily ar- 
resting its progress by ee ap a satu- 
rated solution of this salt. is testimony 
is that chlorate of potash is as much a 
specific in this disease as quinine is in in- 
termittents. Topical application there is 
no objection to, but it is not at all neces- 
sary. It is useful only as it quiets parents 
and friends, and satisfies them that every- 
thing is being done by the physician that 
the exigency of the case demands. It saves 
the medical adviser from the suspicion of 
doing nothing when much is required. 
Gargling, anointing, brushing, and cauter- 
izing is time-wasting to the physician and 
tedious to the patient. It may all be 
omitted without the physician accusing 
himself of neglect. The formula of Dr. 
Seeligmiiller is as follows: 


Chlorate of potash.... 10 grammes. 
Distilled water....2.-.. 200 at 


Make a solution, and give a teaspoonful 
every one or two hours to children above 
the age of three years. A syrup may be 
employed as a vehicle to improve the flavor; 
otherwise it may be omitted. The same 
solution may be ordered as a gargle. The 
strength is one of five per cent. 

As long as there are any relics of the diph- 
theritic deposit, give the medicine every 
hour, later, if the case progresses favorably, 
every two hours; at the beginning of treat- 
ment, day and night without intermission. 

For some minutes after the administra- 
tion drinks must be withheld, to avoid 
washing the medicine away too quickly 
from the fauces. 

The first effect will be a disappearance 
of the fetid breath. The deposits will 
gradually diminish, and, above all, there 
will be a rapid amelioration of the general 
condition. ‘‘ Children,” the writer says, 
“‘ whom I found in the evening when I was 
called in reduced by exhaustion and fever, 
the next morning were sitting up in their 
beds fresh and without fever, demanding 
food and playing.” 

When there was great debility, stimu- 
lants were employed to strengthen the ac- 
tion of the heart, wine, beef-tea, ete. 

These large doses of chlorate of potash 
may diminish the energy of the heart, and 
they may disorder the stomach. If neces- 
sary the medicine should in such cases be 
withheld for a few hours, and when the 
serious symptoms have vanished it may be 
resumed. Dr. Seeligmiiller concludes his 
report witb the subjoined summary of his 
experience: 

1. The chlorate of potash administered 
in a Saturated solution (5 per cent.) has a 
specific effect on diphtheria. 

2. It must be given in a solution of ten 
grammes in 200 grammes of distilled water, 
without adding any syrup or any other sub- 
stance to ameliorate the taste. * 

8. This solution is to be ordered to in- 
fants under three years at half a spoonful, 
every two hours (if the malady is very 
grave, every hour), at first day and night 
without interruption. 

4. This internal medication alone will 
suffice in all cases. 

5. The saturated solution of chlorate of 
potash exercises (a) a topical action, and ()) 
a general one on the diphtheritic process— 
(a) a topical one, as a mild cautery, and by 
separating the diphtheritic pseudo-mem- 
branes from their basement membranes; 
(5) a general one, supplying the oxygen 
withdrawn from the blood corpuscles by 
bacteria and destroying these organisms. 

6. Caution is required lest the saturated 
solution A dangerously on heart or 
digestion. hen such symptoms occur, 
the administration must be suspended. 

It ought to be added, to give authorit 
to the foregoing, that the chlorate was ad 
ministered in the way directed, to a great 
number of both hospital and private pa- 
tients, and that it was pursued through 
several years of time. There was uniform 


success. 


Chloride of Lime for Consumption. 


Dr. BEEL, of Glasgow, in an article pub- 
lished in the London Lancet, has revived 
the virtues of this chemical as a/therapeutic 
agent of great value in certain forms of 


profound constitutional contamination and 1M 


j 


|e 


degeneration. Scrofula would seem to be 


the affection to which it is most especially | 
applicable. He says it possesses a most | 
wonderful power in controlling if not ac- 
tually curing many forms of tubercular 
disease. In his experience he has found: 
no remedy on which so much reliance can | 
be placed in tuberculosis as.on this salt; | 
more especially, however, this remark ap- 
plies to the wasting diseases of children, - 


Having prescribed it in every form of tu. — 


bercular affection during the last four 
years, he had only the most gratifying re-’ 
sults. He thinks it much superior to cod. 
liver oil or iron. Young children take it 
quite readily. He has treated with it sey-) 
eral cases of phthisis pulmonalis; and 
when the disease came into his hands in — 
its early stage, complete cures were ef-| 
fected, or at least the malady was checked, — 
emaciation arrested, the cough disap-_ 
peared, and the patient recovered a healthy 
appearance. To this account he adds that, 
in the consumptive cases, he employed as 
an auxiliary aspray containing one-fifteenth | 
of a grain of arsenious acid to one drachm) 


of water, three times a day. The writer — 
has given no account of the dose nor mode 
4 
Calcii Chloridi of the pharmacopeia is) — 


— 


of administration. We suppose the Liquor 


the most eligible shape in which it can be! 
given. 
sixty drops in water, thrice daily. Its suc: 


cessful use requires a persistence in the’ 


remedy for several weeks, oe | 

Another article in this month’s Cmev- 
LAR recommends arsenic for consumption — 
It will be noticed that arsenic also has) 
a place in the foregoing treatment. In 
each case the medicine is locally applied; 
in one by fumigation, in the other by irri- 


gation. =| 
—_____e—___—_ 
Podophyllin in Constipation and He. 
morrhoids. 


Dr. RovssELer, on the strength of forty: 
seven cases, confirms the favorable reports — 
that have been given of the utility of this 
substance in habitual constipation. He 
prefers pills of the gum-resin, and is of 
opinion that the remedy is usually contin- 
ued for too short a period, two or three 
months being required to contract the habit _ 
of passing a daily stool, which, too, should 
be always attempted at thesame hour. He 
begins with one pill of a centigramme, ad: 
ding another if necessary, and continues 
this dose daily for a fortnight; after this he 
gives one every other day for a week, anc 
increasing the interval by a day every 
week. If the bowels in the meantime acl 
irregularly, he goes back to the daily dose 
again to diminish it. He prefers giving 
the pill with the last meal instead of ai 
bedtime, as usually advised. Having ob — 
served hemorrhoids, which so commonly — 
accompany constipation, disappear when) 
this is relieved by the pills, Dr. Rousselet 
tried their effect on persons who suffered 
from hemorrhoids as a substantive affec: 
tion, giving one or two centigramme pills 
inthe sume way. His success has been) 
very considerable, the stools becoming! 
softened, and the pain, tumefaction, anc 
vascular enlargement being promptly re: — 
lieved. The remedy, however, may require 
to be continued daily for a month or two.— 
Gaz. Méd., May 26. x) 

9) 
Artificial Milk. z 

Somx patients cannot take milk, and ye 
need to be fed ona liguid food. The i 
lowing substitute will meet such cases. 
Pour a pint of rice water upon a table 
spoonful of a mixture of fine almond flour 
(4 ozs.) and prepared sugar (2.0zs.) Tht 
latter consists of sugar of milk 13 ozs. 
powdered lump sugar 2 ozs.. and 1 oz. oft — 
combination of which this is the formula — 
chloride of potassium, 6 ozs: phosphate 0: 
soda, 8 ozs; phosphate of magnesia an( 
phosphate of iron, 1dr. The rice wate) 
should be poured on boiling hot and tht 
mixture well stirred, after this it shoult 
cool and then be strained through ¢ 
sieve. 


a 


Bicarbonate of Sodium in Burns. 


Somr months since, writes the Phila 
phia Medical Times, a paragraph went thi 
rounds of the daily press, asserting stron 
ly the value of the bicarbonate of sodi 
in burns. Not long after, in one of thi 
University laboratories in this city, am a 
sistant of the editor of this journal burn 
the inside of the last phalanx of the thum! — 
severely whilst bending glasstubing. Th 
saturated solution of the bicarboutaay a 
sodium, used in the cardiometer, W: 


The dose of this is from twenty to — 


; 
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ynce applied: in five minutes the pain was 
rone, and with it all soreness, so that the 
jart, although blistered, was freely used 
wd pressed on in bending tubing, serew- 
ng up and unscrewing apparatus, etc. In 
he last uumber of the Louisville Medical 
News, Dr. Coleman Rogers reports a case 
of a burn of the second degree, involving 
pwo-thirds of the face, both ears, and ex- 
sending over the whole back of the neck to 
own between the shoulders, in which the 
‘oain was ‘‘promptly and permanently ” 
-elieved by applications of the soda. 
Washing-soda is so easily obtained, and 
vhe relief we saw was so quick and com- 
‘plete, that we trust the profession will at 
‘once try the new asserted remedy. 

_ [Potash, it would appear from published 
seports, answers the same purpose—see a 
pate number of DruGa@ists CrRcULAR. 

f ———__0 oe —______ 

Tattooing Syphilis. 

A sTRIKING example of the spread 
hf syphilis from secondary _ lesions 
ame to notice in this city recently. 
‘tt was noted at the Philadelphia Hospital, 
some time ago, that a number of patients 
‘yho had been brought to that institution 
suffering with syphilis had been inoculated 
‘vith it through the process of tattooing. 
Shortly afterward it was ascertained that 
5etween two and three hundred people at 
Reading, Pa., had been similarly inocu- 


‘ated, and that it was the work of a tramp | 


named James Kelly, more familiarly known 
as ‘Kelly, the Bum.” Measures were at 
‘nee taken by the police authorities of both 
ities to insure the arrest of the man. He 
freely acknowledged that he was in the 
attooing business, and that he had pursued 
niscalling at Reading. He positively de- 
tied, however, any intention of injuring 
my one, and produced the paraphernalia 
used in tattooing, a number of needles and 
4 quantity of India ink, stating that he fol- 
‘owed it as a means of livelihood. Dr. F. 
/®. Maury examined Kelly, and found that 
ne was afflicted with the disease, and that 
in plying his vocation he would put the 
needles in his mouth, which was filled with 
sores, in order to wet them preparatory to 
lise, and by this means had innocently in- 
»eulated the persons who had engaged him 
\o perform the operation — Med. and Surg. 
ep. 
4 de ——_-#e—____ 
Properties of the Human Gastric Juice. 


THE Press and Circular says M. Charles 
ticket has been experimenting upon the 
jatient on whom Prof. Verneuil recently 
verformed the operation of gastrotomy. 
i1ecording to his researches the acidity of 
‘he gastric juice is equivalent to 1.7 
frammes of hydrochloric acid to 1000 
jrammes of fluid. This acidity increases 
| little at the end of digestion. Wine and 
Ieohol also increases it. It tends to re- 
urn to its normal acidity after the intro- 
‘uction of acid or alkaline matters. The 
faean duration of digestion is from three 
‘0 four-and-a-half hours, and the food does 
‘ot pass gradually out of the stomach, but 
masses. According to four analyses, 
‘fter a modification of Schmidt’s method, 
‘ree hydrochloric acid exists in the gastric 
juice; and altogether this secretion appears 
0 consist of one part of lactic acid to nine 
varts of hydrochloric acid, the former of 
yhich is free in the gastric juice. The na- 
ure, therefore, of the free acid in the 
jtomach seems almost solved, and it may 
ye said that in every 1000 grammes of the 
uice there are 1.58 grammes of hydro- 
|dloric acid and 0.43 of lactic acid. 


€ er Oe 
Removal of Strong Odors from the 
fe Hands. 


| Ground mustard, mixed with a little 
rater, is an excellent agent for cleansing 
he hands after handling odorous substan- 
es, such as cod-liver-oil, musk, valerianic 
‘cid, and its salts. Scale pans and vessels 
aay also be readily freed from odor by the 
‘ame method. 

A. Huber states that all oily seeds, when 
owdered, will answer this purpose. The 
xplanation of this action is somewhat 
oubtful, but it is not improbable that the 
dorous bodies are dissolved by the fatty 
il of the seed, and emulsionized by the 
ontact with water. In the case of bitter 
)Imonds and mustard, the development of 
thereal oil, under the influence of water, 
lay Berbers be an additional help to des- 
‘oy foreign odors. The author mentions 
lat the smell of carbolic a:id may be re- 
toved by rubbing the hands with damp 
ax-seed meal, and that cod-liver-oil bottles 
}iay be cleansed with a little of the same 
\tolive oil. 


The Physiological Action of Fuchsin. 


AccorDING to some new experiments 
made by MM. Feltz and Duclos (Gazette 
Hebd., No. 7, 1877), while the fuchsin of 
commerce which contains arsenic excites 
diarrhea in adults if from eight to ten 
grammes are taken in about the same num- 
ber of days, pure fuchsin has no such ac- 
tion. Commercial fuchsin in the dose 
mentioned does not cause albuminuria or 
general systemic disturbance. | The urine 
has a rose tint, and is very rich in phos- 
phates. According to Feltz and Duclos, 
wine adulterated with fuchsin must not 
contain more than five mélligrammes per 
litre if the fraud is to pass undetected, for 
large quantities tinge the froth of the urine 
red, cause a large deposit in it, and event- 
ually impart a rose color to the whole urine, 
In such small quantities as 0:005, however, 
fuchsin is unlikely to do any harm. Fuch- 
sin is only excreted by the kidneys when 
in solution, and not if given in the solid 


form. 
———_¢+e—____ 


Corrosive Sublimate Formed in a Mix- 
ture of Calomel and Sugar. 


WHEN calomel comes in contact with 
powdered white sugar or calcined magnes- 
ia, a certain quantity of corrosive subli- 
mate is formed in twenty-four hours. Dr. 
Polk has observed all the phenomena of 
corrosive sublimate poisoning produced by 
the administration of a mixture of calomel 
and sugar, which had been prepared for a 
month. The examination of a portion of 
this mixture proved the presence of anota- 
ble quantity of bichloride of mercury. In 
the Journal of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of Turin, November, 1875, the same fact 
is noticed. In this case the poisoning was 
caused by pastils containing calomel. The 
pastils were made with sugar, which acted 
as an organic matter on the calomel, and 
transformed it into bichloride of mercury. 
The proportion of the sublimate increases 
with the period passed since the prepara- 
tion of the pastils—Zowtsville Medical 
Times. 

———__t-o-0—___— 


Kerosene Liniment. 


& Kerosene oil...... 9-59 cunt ¢ Z ij 
PING(e Opiates tee cs tee st re 
Tinct. armiGar se. keen wacko 3. 
"TINCts SLLAMONMI! 25). c.cies e vlelen oh 5 AV 
AsLoe SMS smelLILLIL OM eteiere'alsia-alekela esd 3 vi. 
Sptsscatnph st). > He: tee. ZV. 
Ol€origan.» . . 362. > 3-5 dee tate 3, iv. 
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8. Rub in well twice during twenty-four hours, or 
pro re nata, 

My experience has confirmed the incom- 
parable superiority of this liniment to any 
other for sprains, bruises, soreness of the 
muscles from any cause, as well as for 
nervous pains. As good for beasts as for 
man.—-Dr. A. C. Hobbs, in the Lowisville 
Medical News. 

a Fee 

Patchouli: Ambergris: Ylang-Ylang. 

PatcHouLi.—Patchouli, or putcha-pat, 
is the Hindostanee name of the plant 
from which the perfume is obtained, which 
is known to botanists as Pogostemon 
Patchouli. It belongs to the order Labiate, 
which furnishes us with so many of our 
aromatic plants, such as sage, thyme, 
marjoram, rosemary, lavender, mint, pen- 
nyroyal, etc. The patchouli is tall and 
shrubby, not unlike the garden mint in 
habit, with broad, egg-shaped, opposite 
leaves, about three inches long, and thick 
spikes of small purplish-white flowers. It 
is a native of Penang, Silhet, and the 
Malay Peninsula, and is imported into 
England from Hindostan and Bengal. In 
India it is a very popular perfume, being 
generally sold in the bazaars, besides being 
used in tobacco for smoking, and for 
scenting the hair of women. It was not 
imported into England until 1844, when 
forty-six cases, some containing fifty 
pounds, others one hundred and ten 
pounds, were put up for sale at Garraway’s 
Coffee House. The price asked was only six 
shillings a pound; but there were no bid- 
dings, which proves that its popularity is 
of but recent date. This lot was brought 
from New York, to which place it is said 
to have been taken from China. The plant 
flowered in Europe for the first time in the 
winter of 1844, in the greenhouse of a gen- 
tleman at Orleans; since then it has been 
in cultivation in many botanical gardens, 
and may usually be seen in the Economic 
House at Kew. Some years ago genuine 
Indian shawls could always be distin- 
guished by a peculiar odor which they 
wore, the cause of which was long un- 


known. It was, however, at length dis- 
covered by the French manufacturers that 
this odor was due to patchouli, and they 
imported the plant in order to give articles 
of home manufacture the same perfume. 
The smell of patchouli may also be de- 
tected in Indian ink, in the manufacture 
of which it is an ingredient. The dried 
leaves and tops are the parts imported, and 
these may be bought in the markets in 
bundles of half a pound each. Dr. Wallich 
states that a native friend of his told him 
that the leaf is largely imported by Mogul 
merchants, and that the essential oil is in 
common use among the poorer classes of 
the natives for imparting the peculiar 
fragrance of the leaf to their clothes. The 
sachets of patchouli which are sold in Eu- 
ropean shops consist of the herb coarsely 
powdered, mixed with cotton wool, folded 
in papers, These are simply placed in 
drawers and wardrobes to drive away 
moths and insects. The patchouli plant is 
in great favor with the Arabs, who use and 
export it more than any other nation. They 
take up great quantities on their annual 
pilgrimage, and use it chiefly in stuffing 
mattresses and pillows. They believe it to 
be very efficacious in preventing contagion 
and prolonging life. It is also said to pro- 
tect clothing from moths. The preparation 
of the herb is very simple, the tops—about 
a foot in length—being merely gathered 
and dried in the sun. It must not, how- 
ever, be allowed to get too dry, or the leaves 
will become brittle and crumble in pack- 
ing. It is recorded that ill effects, such as 
loss of appetite and sleep, have arisen from 
excessive employment of patchouli as per- 
fume; and it is very probable that such 
effects would be produced by it on certain 
constitutions. The scent is more powerful 
in dry than in damp places. The odor is 
due to a volatile oil, which is contained in 
the leaves and stems. When distilled, it is 
yellowish-green, with the same smell as the 
herb, but neither a burning nor an_astrin- 
gent taste. It is almost as heavy as water. 
A hundredweight of the plant yields about 
twenty-eight ounces of oil, or, according to 
a specimen of the latter in the Kew Museum 
(where may also be seen the plant in its 
dried state as imported), one ounce of oil 
may be obtained from two hundred ounces 
of the herb. It is from this oil that the 
essence of patchouli is prepared. 


AMBERGRIS.—This singular substance is 
one among those derived from animal 
sources that are employed in the perfumer’s 
art, and although its origin would seem to 
preclude its use by the fastidious, the same 
objection would equally apply to musk, the 
product of the civet cat or musk deer, 
which, if not an excretion, is a secretion, 
intended, probably, as is the offensive liquid 
ejected by the skunk, as a means of de- 
fence. Ambergris or ‘‘ gray amber,” as its 
name denotes, is simply and only a portion 
of the excreta of the sperm whale, physeter 
macrocephalas, resulting from disease. It 
is considered generally to be a result of a 
morbid secretion of the whale’s liver, and 
is probably produced also by other oceanic 
mammalia. It is usually found floating on 
the surface of the sea in those: parts most 
frequented by the spermaceti whale, a 
small barren island off the coast of Yuca- 
tan having received its name of ambergris 
from the quantity of that substance found 
on its shores. 

Whale fishers look for it in the intestines 
of the whale, and its value is so great that 
whalemen pursue with eagerness the sickly 
cetacex, although they promise a scant re 
turn of oil. It is amorphous or in roundish 
pieces, frequently formed in layers of a 
grayish color, whence its name, with 
streaks of whitish yellow, brown, or black. 
It has a waxy texture, and when warmed 
emits a pungent odor. It is for this quality 
it is so highly esteemed. It has been sold 
for its weight in gold. It is very scarce, 
and seldom appears except as ‘‘essence of 
amber” or ‘‘ extrait d’ambre,” forms of per- 
fumery having this material for their base, 
and bearing a very high price. 

Ambergris is generally found in small 
quantities of only a few pounds or perhaps 
ounces in weight; but large masses have 
been discovered, one weighing 174 lbs., 
having been purchased in the East Indies 
by the Dutch, and a mass of 237 Ibs. being 
obtained by the French East India Com- 
pany. Tenor fifteen years ago Captain 
Spaulding, of the barque Elizabeth, of New 
Bedford, while cruising southwest of Mada- 

ascar, struck a very large sperm whale. 

n opening the whale they had the good 
luck to discover 285 Ibs. of ambergris, 
worth on the spot $20,000. 


Herald, lately brought home 71 Ibs. of this 
substance that sold for $97 per Ib. 

YLANG- YLANG (E. Rimmel).—The es- 
sence of ihlang-ihlang is distilled from the 
flowers of the Unona odoratissima, a large 
tree which grows in the Philippine Islands, 
the Straits of Malacca, and the Indian 
Archipelago. Ihlang-ihlang (improperly 
spelt ylang-ylang by the Spanish residents), 
is the native Tuga/, name this tree bears in 
the Philippine Islands. The Malays call it 
kanonga, and it is found described under 
that name in the works of Rumkius, an 
eminent botanist of the 17th century, who 
says that the odor of the flowers is so 
powerful that it scents the air for miles 
around. The flowers are flosculent and 
drooping, and of a greenish-yellow color. 
They were first distilled by a chemist at 
Manilla, and yielded an essence of an ex- 
quisite odor, somewhat partaking of the 
jasmin and lilac, but still having a flavor 
sur generis. 

This essence is largely manufactured and 
used by the leading perfumers, either pure 
or in compounds. It is made principally 
at Manilla and Singapore. The former is 
the finest, and costs, when pure, about £2 
per ounce. 

Ylang-Ylang Bouquet. —Ylang-ylang, 
ess. bouquet, of each, 4 oz.; ess. mille- 
fleurs, 2 0z.; ess. patchouli, 2 drms. Mix. 

=e 
Aniline Marking Ink. 

Tuis ink has the advantage of being 
cheaper than the ink prepared from nitrate 
of silver. It has also another advantage 
over the latter salt, viz.: that it is chemi- 
cally indelible. The ink made with nitrate 
of silver can be removed by washing the 
linen with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, or by moistening it with a solution 
of bichloride of copper, and then washing 
with liquid ammonia. This is not the case 
with the aniline ink, the color of which 
cannot be removed by any chemical agent 
whatever. 

Linen, therefore, marked with this ink, 
can never be appropriated by any other per- 
sons than the rightful owner. 

Such aniline ink may be prepared in the 
following way: 84+ grs. of bichloride of 
copper are dissolved in 30 grs. of distilled 
water, then are added 10 grs. of common 
salt and 94 grs. of liquid ammonia. A 
solution of 30 grs. of hydrochlorate of 
aniline in 20 grs. of distilled water is then 
added to 20 grs. of a solution of gum arabic, 
containing 2 parts of water, 1 part of gum 
arabic, and lastly 10 grs. of glycerine. 
Four parts of the aniline solution thus 
prepared are mixed with one part of the 
copper solution. 

The liquid which results has a green ap- 
pearance, and may be at once employed for 
marking linen, since it invariably becomes 
black after afew days. -A steelipen may 
be employed as well as a quill. If it is de- 
sirable not to wait so long for the appear- 
ance of the black color, a hot iron may be 
passed over the writing when the ink is 
dry, or the linen may be held over the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or over a hot plate 
or hot water, when the black tint will 
readily appear. 

It is a good plan to put the linen when 
marked into a tepid solution of soap, which 
has the effect of bringmg out a fine bluish 
tint. The ink must be so limpid that it is 
able to permeate the tissue of the linen, so 
that the marks appear on both sides. 

It is advisable to mix the solutions to- 
gether only when the ink has to be made 
use of. The ink is perfectly indelible, and 
so easy to write with that the finest devices 
may be drawn with it. 

The following is another form of prepar- 
ing the same article: Aniline black, 1 drm. ; 
hydrochloric acid, 60 drops; alcohol, 14 
drms. To be well rubbed up in a mortar, 
then add a hot solution of 14 drms. of gum 
arabic in 6 oz. of water. 

This ink does not corrode steel pens, is 
affected neither by concentrated mineral 
acids, nor by strong lye.—Select Prac. Notes. 

=< —_ 1 0-0-0 
Oil of Eggs. 


EXTRAORDINARY stories are told of the 
healing properties of a new oil which is 
easily made from the yolk of hen’s eggs. 
The eggs are first boiled hard, and the 
yolks are ‘then removed, crushed, and 
placed over a fire, where they are carefully 
stirred until the whole substance is just on 
the point of catching fire, when the oil 
separates, and may be poured: off. One 
yolk will yield nearly two teaspoonfuls of 
oil. .It is in general use among the colo- 
nists of South Russia as a means of curing 


Another New Bedford: whale ship,. the | cuts and bruises, ete. , etc. 
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Special Notices. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 
Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. EH. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W.E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


DRUGGISTS OR PERFUMERS. 


For $1.00 I will send you a cologne receipt, an 
assortment of fragrant waters, or a variety of sachet 
powders, which are easy of manipulation, at a 
moderate cost and of a standard reputation. 
* PERFUMER,” 1510 N. 18th St., Phila. 


Hyatt’s Life Balsam as an Alterative. 


Unequaled, and most positively containing no 
mercury nor mineral poison whatever, Established 
1847, and demonstrated by over 300,000 great cures, 
a reliable depurative. Price listsof Hyatt & Hyatt, 
246 Grand St., New York, 


The Varnishes and Japans 
of the London Manufacturing Company compare 
favorably in price with, and are unexcelled in purity, 
durability, and color by any first-class house in 
Europe or America. Send for circulars and price 
lists of Hyatt & Company, 246 Grand Street, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


As Druggist’s Assistant, three years experience. 
First-class references. Member Ontario College 
Pharmacy. Disengaged first of December. Address 
B., Lucknow, Ont. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


In the Southoor West by a drug clerk, 31 years of 
age, who has had ample first-class city experience; 
unexceptionable reference on all points. Address 
PRESCRIPTIONS, care Druaaists CrrcuLAR. 


WANTED, 


A situation in a drug store by a young man of three 
ears Peers experience. Speaks German and 
mglish. Good references furnished. Address F. J. 

Kurrer, Box 42, Severance, Kas. 


WANTED, 


An engagement by a practical Pharmacist of eight 
ae city and country experience. Graduate of the 

ew York coupe of Pharmacy. Unexceptional 
reference given. Country preferred. Address GQ. F. 
B., care Druaaeists’ CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 


January ist, a live, steady, temperate, single man, 
Graduate in Pharmacy, for a western town; duties 
various; state salary wanted, and give references. 
Address, SODA, care Druaeists CrROoULAR. 


WANTED, 


A situation in a first-class drug store, by a young 
man with six (6) years’ experience. Good reference. 
Licensed for 8. C. Address E. P.S., care Crayton 
& Sons, Anderson, 8. C. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a young man of six (6) years’ first-class city ex- 
perience in the retail drug and prescription busi- 
ness, and a graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. Unexceptional reference. Address 
PHARMACY, Lock Box No. 60, Auburn, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


ey. a Graduate of Philadelhia Ziti of Pharmacy, 
Eight Year’s Experience. Speaks English and Ger- 
man fluently. Best of reference. Address NA- 
wah Set ge fe at 46 Belmont St., Cleve- 
and, O. 


ee SE 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


To purchase a half interest in a first-class retail 

Drug Business in Chicago, doing a good paying buai- 

ness. Must bea practical Druggist au a German 
referred. About $5000 required. Address DRUG- 
IST, Post Office, Chicago, Ills. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[ December, 1877, 


WANTED, SITUATION, 


By a competent druggist (graduate), nine years’ ex- 
erience; speaks German; good references. Ad- 
ress, PHARMACIST, 701 St. Clair Street, Cleve- 

land, O. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


With $1,500 to $2,000, to buy a half interest in a first- 
class retail drug business in North-western Kansas, 


doing agood paying business. For particulars in | 


detail, address, MoPIKE & ALLEN, Atchison, 
Kansas. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


A Drug Store. Address immediately, with full par- 
ticulars, to DRUGGIST, Lock Box 264, Warren, Pa. 


TO PHYSICIANS. 


For sale, a speciality practice, which may be suc- 
cessfully practiced anywhere and be made to yield 
from $5,000 to $20,000 per annum. Price, $2,500. 
Address, Dr, CHAS. Y. MONELLE, 91 8. Greene 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


On a leading avenue in Brooklyn; is freshly stocked; 
in a growing neighborhood, and admirably located 
for a physician wishing to practice. Address 
E. 8,, Box 302, P. O., New York city. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


An old established, well paying down-town busi- 
ness. An excellent opportunity for a German 
boone For further particulars, address ‘‘ MER- 
Ss Ey, office of the Drueaists’' CrrouLarR, New 

ork. 


A NICH NEW DRUG STORE 


for selling proprietor has a drug store in another 
town, an 


A DRUG STORE OF PROMINENCE 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class drug business on the Hudson; a fine 


store, all modern improvements; a good fair busi- 


WANTED —City and Country Drug Stores at all 
prices. 


FOR SALE. 


The only drug store in a pleasant village of 600 
od ales 60 miles from Baltimore, by rail; the 
business is exclusively cash; profits $1,500 a year; 
it does not require a thorough druggist; to any one 
satisfied with this amount of business it is a su- 
perior opportunity. Price, drug store, $2,000; store 
, dwelling, $2,200. Address, KE. M. K 
88 Hollins St., Baltimore, Md. 


COLORADO DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 


Having purchased a large flouring mill—which de- 
mands all my time—I will sell my drug store at a 
bargain. Stock small, but well selected, and the 
only store in town of twelve hundred inhabitants. 
Address, W, E. MARVIN, South Pueblo, Colorado. 


FOR SALE, 


First-class retail drug business; cemplete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
eee} estern city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
lishe 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished. Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B. 8., office of Tot Druaeists’ Crrov- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,590 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances”’ a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular 
containing a selected list of the best stores offered. 
Correspondence solicited. J. E. GUNCKEL, Real 
Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

Stores on all the principal Avenues in New York, 
from $1.500 to $10,000. 

A snug little business, inventoring about $2,500, 
in Richmond, Va. 

A most excellent business, at inventory, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Sales $20,000. Price $7,000. 


situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


A NEW BOOK FOR DRUGGISTS. 

“A Treatise on the Manufacture of Perfumes and 
Kindred Toilet Articles,’ by Prof. Snively, has just 
been published. See full advertisement on another 


page. 


DRUGGISTS CIRCULARS FOR 
SALE. 


From 1870 to 1875 inclusive, bound; 1876 and 1877 
unbound. A bargain. Address Mrs. K., care of 
Drvuea@ists’ CIRCULAR. 


SD 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1878. 


William M. Dickson, the tes and Publishers’ 
Agent, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, will be pleased 
to have all his old subscribers to the ‘‘ DrueaisTs’ 
Crecutar,” ‘Am. Jour. of Pharmacy,” ‘‘ Chemist 
and Druggist,” etc., RENEW their subscriptions as 
early as posstble for 1878, and hopes to add to his 
already long list a large number of druggists, physi- 
cians, and others (assistants as well as employers) 
who have not yet become subscribers to the above 
well-known Pharmaceutical Journals. Receipts 
promptly mailed for all money received. If fract onal 
currency is scarce, send Postage Stamps, but P. O. 
Orders are always preferred. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. - 
By a recent treaty our citizens can secure their 
Trade Marks in Great Britain. We secure Patents 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, verbose ff Austria, and other countries. 
Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, and Labels secured. 
Twenty-three years’ experience. Information free. 
Address S. H. WALES & SON, 114 Nassau Street, 
New York, 


Ammoniacal Glycyrrhizin, 


(The sweet principle of Licorice Root combined 
with Ammonia.) 


FOR BENDERING 


SULPHATE OF QUINIA AND OTHER 
BITTER MEDICINES TASTELESS. 


Sample ounce sent by mail for 35 cts. 


> 


Mellor & Rittenhouse, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
218 North 22d St., Philadelphia. 


SLOAN & CO0’S 
Lacto-Phosphale of Lime, Iron 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of Pyrophos- 
phate of Iron, and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. 

It is used in Philadelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and is recommended by Phys- 
icians. 


PRICE. 
PER DOZEN, - + = = $8.00 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - - - $1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


SLOAN & CO., 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Cristiani’s Perfumery. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW AND ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN BOOK. 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a History of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and Apparatus 
used in the Perfumer’s Art; with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as 
to the fabrication of all the best preparations of 
the day: including Essences, Tinctures, Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders, Paints, 
Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pastils, Tooth 
Powders and Washes, Cachous, Hair Dyes, Sachets, 
Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, etc., and full 
details for making and manipulating Fancy Toilet 
Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new and improved 
methods. With an appendix, giving directions for 
making Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies, 
Jellies, Syrups, etc., and for Perfuming and Flavor- 
ing Segars, Snuff and Tobacco, and miscellaneous 
ae ba for various useful analogons articles. By 
R. 8. Cristrani, Consulting Chemist and Perfumer, 
Philadelphia. In one volume, 8yo., 400 pages, cloth, 
$5.00 by mail. free of postage. 

7 The above or any of our Books, sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the Reeieaton price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo.— sent free to any one 
who will furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 
GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


TRADE, 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER. 
RY WINES, 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 


L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 


OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES, 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY, 
Wines, BRaNbies, Gc. 


Selected especially for the require= 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPOoORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested — 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, an{ 
cut to any size required. Also 


A Nt METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOU 


All Shades. Cut to any Size, 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., | 


KIDDER’S | 
saccharated Pepsin 


FIRST in QUALITY, 

and LOW in PRICE. | 

Every means attainable to perfect this prepars — 
tion has been used, and we can now offer an absolul 
guarantee that it is equal, if not superior to an 

pepsin now in use, 
Price, per ounce bottle............ 35e. 
s pound (in }4 Ib. bottle). $4 50° 


SoLD AT ALL WHOLESALE DRvUGGISTE 
DEPOT, , 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York : 


WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR 
BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


(Late TAFT & TYLER), 


TYLER wrorrers | 


FINGH 54 Cedar Street, — 
hd 


NEW YORK. 


Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importatio! 
Bay Rum—West India. | 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmeen's Kissanlik. } 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. — 
Coriander Seeds—English. 

Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 

“ils Lavender and Origanum. | 

Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. | 

Anquiry by mail or in person is col ~ 
dially invited. | 


‘ 
“4 


| 


y 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS, 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


| Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
' salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 
‘LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONI, and 
‘SIR HENRY THOMPSON, and the entre 
medical profession in England and Germany. 

|J.K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U.S. 
| Army. ‘The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
| “As a laxative, [ prefer it to every other 
; mineral water.” 

DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“ The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

(DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
| **The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 

| pleasant than any other.” 

reo LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
} ‘Preferred to any other laxative.” 

| A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 

| Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
| APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 
f 
‘ 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
| Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, “A delightful 

beverage.” 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far 

} superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

‘De. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. ‘“ Most grate- 
ful and refreshing.” 

pepe R, OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely 

| 


pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
t €roton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 
)PROF, WANKLYN, HON ns, 
i ““Impregnated only with its own gas.’ 
‘DR. E. R. PEASLEE, “ Useful and yery 
H agreeable.” 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT. 
} suited for Dyspepsia.” 
DR. FORDYCE BARKER. “By far the 
most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 
} useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
,._ in Gout.” 
\ 


Eng. 


“Healthful, and well 


DR. F.N. OTIS. ‘ Well suited for Dyspepsia, 
and cases of aeute disease.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
le States, and wholesale of 
| 
} 
| 


“Not only a 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The word ‘‘ Apollinaris” is personal property of 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
“njunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOILET WATERS 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
MULTIFLORA TOILET WATER. 
ROSODORA TOILET WATER. 


—e— EE 


In boxes of half dozen half pint 
bottles, 


Two bottles of each prfume, 


A salable assortment for druggists, 


Notes and Queries. 
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NoricE.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18¢h of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer, 


ES” An Advertising Notice of the DRUGGISTS 
CIRCULAR, to which attention is respectfully in- 
vited, may be found on page twelve of advertising 
sheet. 


G. B. (Milwaukee, Mich.\—HusEMAN’S TEST FOR 
MorpuHta consists in having the alkaloid or its salt 
in contact with concentrated sulphuric acid for 
twelve or fifteen hours, or in heating for half an 
hour with the acid to 212° F., and then adding either 
a little nitric acid, a nitrate or chlorate, or chlorine 
water, or chlorinated soda, when a beautiful bluish 
or reddish-violet color, passing into deep blood-red 
and gradually paling, is developed. The presence 
of small quantities of coloring matter do not prevent 
this reaction, if chlorinated reagents are selected. 
Mr. Husemann claims that this test will recognize 
the hundredth part of a milligram of the alkaloid. 


HI. M. (Brooklyn, N. Y.)\—(1).—Trstina SULPHATE 
OF QUINIA FOR OTHER CINCHONA ALKALOIDS. 
Fifty grains of a suspected specimen of the salt 
were shaken by our correspondent, with about two 
fluid ounces of distilled water, and five hundred 
grains of pure ether; an excess of ammonia was 
then added, and the whole allowed to stand about 
twelve hours. The result was two layers of liquids 
with a considerable quantity of white crystals at the 
point of contact. The liquors were poured on an 
air-tight filter, and after the liquid had passed, the 
crystals were well washed with ether and water, 
until the washings ceased to show sulphate of ammo- 
nia or quinia. The crystals, when dried, were found 
to weigh 1814 grains, or 3644 per cent., representing 
probably about 43 percent. of impurities. Our cor- 
respondent desires to know our opinion as to the 
corrrectness of his analysis and the value of the 
method employed. In answer we reply that the 
only weak point of his analysis is the insufficient 
quantity of pure ether used at first. If commercial 
ether had been employed, the slight quantity of al- 
cohol therein contained, would have rendered cer- 
tain the complete solution of the quinia in the 
menstruum. But when the pure chemical is taken, 
more than ten times the weight of the sulphate is 
needed. About twenty-five parts of pure ether are, 
according to good authority, required to dissolve 
the quinia resulting from one part of the sulphate. 
It is true that the deficiency of ether is, to a great 
extent, balanced by the very impurity of the pro- 
duct under examination, and made up by the subse- 
quent washing with more ether. Yet, there remains 
an element of uncertainty that should be cleared 
up by repeating the test with the proper precautions. 
(See The Dispensatory, or Attfield.) There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the sulphate of quinia is largely 
adulterated. (2)—To DisTINGUISH QUINIDIA FROM 
Quinta. One of the distinguishing tests of Quini- 
dia is its insolubility in ether, and the other the 
very slight solubility of its hydriodate in water. 
The first is used to separate it from quinia, and the 
second from both quinia and cinchonia. It is ap- 
plied by adding neutral iodide of sodium or potas- 
sium to an acetic solution of the alkaloid. 


H. (La Porte, Ind.)\—Insection Brov. A formula 
supplied by Hager was printed in Tax Drueaists 
CrrcuLar of October, 1876, page 174, but we can- 
not say how nearly it resembles the genuine article. 


A Disprenstna Dirricutty.—Z. M. 7. (Philadel- 
phia) sends the following prescription: 

Carbolic acid, crystallized...... 3 grains. 

Elixir of calisaya........ -...- 2 fluid ounces. 


Bromide of potassium...... ... 2 ‘* drachm. 
Distilled water. . ........ . 2 “ ounces. 
Syrap of orange peel ...... 1 ‘ ounce. 
of ginger... . Sm sie. 5 «4, 1 ‘* ounce, 
Solution of bismuth ... .. .... 4 ‘* drachms. 


Our correspondent wishes to know which would 
be the best way of preparing the prescription. He 
says: ‘ Calvert’s crystallized carbolic acid was 


used, and the hasan is, ears liquid sieiaaaria 
is the best solvent that will make a clear solution 
and not allow the acid to float?’ Although the 
fact is not distinctly stated, we infcr that, in pre- 
paring the prescription, the acid fail-d to dissolve, 
and remained floating on the liquid. To obtain a 
clear solution, the first manipulation that suggests 
itself, is to add the acid to the distilled water, there 
being more than sufficient of that menstruum to dis- 
solve three grains of the chemical. But, when the 
other substances are added, it is difficult, owing to 
their number and complex character, to say be- 
fore-hand what may be the result. It isa question 
of practice that we should rather leave to such of 
our readers as have had practical experience with 
similar mixtures. 


J. (Philadelphia)—We can recommend nothing 
that will cause hair to grow on the face. 


H. J. (Rochester, N. Y.)\—Faprne INK. The fol- 
lowing was, some years since, recommended by a 
correspondent of Taz Druaa@ists CrrcuLAR: 


Nutgall Inks ah, . addves vox .cese 1 ounce. 
Muriate of ammonia /).....0.%..... 3 drachms. 
Oxaliciacidi(?) radecurentrstanee. 8 grains. 


The interrogation mark after oxalic acid was, we 
believe, in the original communication, showing 
that the writer had some doubt as to the propriety 
of the addition. We have had no practical expe- 
rience of the working of the formula; but even if 
the ink really fades after a while, it can easily be re- 
stored by chemical means. One of these would be 
to apply a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium 
which would cause the writing to appear again with 
a blue {color ; other methods might be devised to 
effect a like purpose. 


A. B. (Montreal, Canada.)\—ExtTrRact oF ORRIS 
Root. Orris root is best exhausted by means of 
strong alcohol. The use of a weaker menstruum is 
liable to give a tincture containing gummy matter 
and difficult to mix with cologne waters or extracts 
for the handkerchief. The strength of the prepara- 
tion somewhat varies, but from four to eight ounces 
of the root to the pint, is probably the most con- 
venient proportion. 


J. L. (Baltimore, Md.) —Extract or Santa 
woop can be made either by dissolving the essen- 
tial oil in alcohol, or extracting the wood with alco- 
hol—from two to four ounces to the pint—in 
the usual manner for making tinctures. The first 
method gives a liquid nearly colorless, and the 
second one darker but perhaps more pleasant. 
Both the essential oil and the wood can be obtained 
of wholesale druggists and dealers in perfumery ar- 
ticles. 


H. J. B. (Chicago, Ili )—The following is said to 
be the formula: 

Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Powdered extract of licorice......... 1 pound. 
Puolverized! SUgAM Sse cm, cities o's. cle.apesies 24 ounces. 

BS Cubes issn seeeateserore 4 ce 
gumiparabicscid.. Goeiede 4 
Hxtractiof; conium ys. cid akeysseciast oi ¢ 


sc Ts 


G. H. M. (Sparta, Wis.).— Liquip CYANOGEN. 
Cyanogen gas condenses to a liquid under a pres- 
sure of about four atmospheres (sixty pounds to the 
square inch) at mean temperature, or by exposure to 
a temperature of — 35° or — 40°C. (— 31° to — 40° F.) 
under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. A con- 
venient way of preparing liquid cyanogen is to 
heat cyanide of mercury in the longer arm of a 
strong tube bent and sealed; the cyanogen then 
condenses in the shorter arm which should be kept 
surrounded by a freezing mixture. Liquid cyanogen 
is transparent, colorless and very mobile. It freezes 
at a few degrees below —22° F., forming a radiated 
icy moss; it is transparent, crystalline, and appa- 
rently of the same density as the liquid. The oper- 
ation of liquefying cyanogen, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, is not unattended with danger, and 
should only be attempted with those familiar with 
chemical manipulations. 


R. W. 7. (Petersburg, Va.)—(1)—Old Pharmaco- 
peias had the following: 
ALKALINE SYRUP OF RHUBARB. 
Rhubarb....... Vehayaa 3 ounces. 
Carbonate of potassa............... 2 drachms. 
Bolling: WALeY ch an.. seaaes ens. see . 24 ounces. 
Macerate 12 hours, and for each 20 ounces of 
strained liquid, add: 

W hike SO Gar icc sini verrewety eae . 36 ounces. 

The syrup of rhubarb of the German Pharma- 
copeeia is almost identical with the above, the only 
difference being the addition of six drachms of cas- 
sia bark to be infused with the rhubarb, and the 
direction to make the infusion in cold instead of 
boiling water. (2) The formula of the Syrup or 
THE PHOSPHATES OF IRON, QUINIA AND STRYCHNIA 
has been more than once given in Tur Druaatsts’ 
CrrcuLar. It was printed for the last time in the 
Number of December, 1875, page 207. 


(L. Hanover, N. H.)—QuUINIA FOR HYPODERMIC 
usEs. The sa'ts of quinia most appropriate for 
hypodermic injections, are the sulphovinate and the 
hydrobromate, Their preparation has been de- 
scribed in former numbers of THe CircuLar; the 


salts are mentioned on the price-lists of several 
wholesale druggists. 


X, S. (Zanesville, O.\—The following, recom- 
mended by C. R. C. Tichborne, is probably the 
preparation desired: 

AcETIC CANTHARIDAL COLLODION. 

Powdered cantharides 6 to 8 ounces. 
13 fluid 


“cr 


“ 


Glacial acetic acta. HEROES SARS Ar 2 

GOA. COLON. Farecy, | diene nas 4 drachms. 

Alcohol, sufficient or.. ...... .. 7 fluid ounces. 
Exhaust the cantharides by percolation, first, with 
the ether and the acid mixed together, and, then, 
with enough alcohol to complete fifteen fluid 
ounces. Lastly, dissolye the gun cotton in the 
percolate. 


“ce 


ACETATE OF LEAD AND SULPHATE oF ZINc.— 
J. W. T. (Orange, N. J.) writes: “In the May 
number of THE CrrouLar, you give the formula of 
* Villate’s Solution,’ which is directed to be’made 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead with one of 
sulphate of zinc, The reaction is well known; in- 
soluble sulphate of lead is formed, and acetate of 
zinc remains in solution. I know it is yery com- 
mon in prescriptions to order the sulphate of zinc 
with the acetate of lead in solutions. But, if sul- 
phate of lead and acetate of zinc are wished, would 
it not be better to prescribe them? If a clear solu- 
tion is desired, acetate of zinc and acetate of lead 
could be ordered. Will you please give your views 
on the subject?” 

[AnswerR. If sulphate of lead and acetate of 
zinc are the substances intended by the prescriber 
to be present in the mixture, the best way is cer- 
tainly to order acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc. 
The sulphate of lead thus formed, is in a finer state 
of division, and more easily suspended than if the 
same dry sulphate were mechanically mixed in a 
mortar with acetate of zinc. Although the plumbic 
sulphate is insoluble in water, it is by no means 
inert, for it is able to absorb the sulphur often con- 
tained in the purulent discharges. Owing to its 
insolubility, besides, it remains longer in contact 
with the tissues, on which it has probably a mild as- 
tringent effect, differing from the prompt action of 
the soluble lead salts, but resembling rather the 
soothing influence exerted by subnitrate of bismuth 
upon irritated mucous surfaces. A clear solution 
could, as you say, be made with acetate of lead and 
acetate of zinc, but its effects would be quite dif- 
ferent. The old prescription which you criticize, 
still holds its own. Several attempts have been 
made to improve or modify it, but, notwithstanding 
its apparent anomaly, it has after all been found to 
be one of the most efficient remedies of its kind for 
external application. } 


V. B.( Chicago, Iils.) is advised to consult a physi- 
cian; it is the best way, and the cheapest in the 
end. 


P. (Attica, N. Y.)—The address of The American 
Journal of Microscopy is 176 Broadway, or box 4875, 
New York Post Office. It is published monthly; the 
yearly subscription is One Dollar. 


M. G, (Pittsburgh, Pa.)—(1)—The ordinary ULTRA- 
MARINE OF COMMERCE is an artificial compound ob- 
tained by heating to a dull redness sulphur, carbo- 
nate of soda, and kaolin or other clay, mixed in 
varying proportions. The true constitution of the 
coloring principle is not known, but the color is 
supposed to depend on the presence of sulphide of 
sodium in a peculiar state of combination with the 
silicates of soda and alumina. According to some, 
a minute quantity of sulphide of iron is an essen- 
tial ingredient. The finer specimens are said to be 
quite equal in durability and beauty of color to the 
pigment obtained from the precious stone named 
lazulite, while they are much less expensive. The 
ultramarine blue, as formerly made from the natural 
stone, was stated to be worth its weight in gold. 
According to old accounts, a gold coin was placed 
in one pan of a scale, and a corresponding quantity 
of the pigment weighed in the other pan, was con- 
sitlered an equivalent in value. (2.)—WATER GLAss 
is a synonym for the silicates of either soda or 
potassa. Soluble glass is also a name applied to 
either salt indifferently. 


B. B. (Janesville, Wis.)—Try Bouprt’s DEPrma- 
Tory; the formula was given last July, page 121. 


C. (Saratoga, N. Y.).—(.)—The CEMENT FOR 
Guass described in THe Drueaists CrrcuLar of 
last April, page 68, will probably answer your pur- 


pose. (2.)—FRENcH PowisH for furniture is made 
as follows: 
Shellacrai AG: ..an Gira doe lecees 8 ounces, 
Gam iMiastie is: ..washaads dasa ee 1 ounce. 
Gamk BANGATAC . 0550) Ts'o 0 seal Re Heke 1 ounce. 
Alcohol, 95 p. ¢. . 40 ounces. 


Dissolve the manise and the aandlaren in the 
alcohol, and then the shellac. Allow the 
liquid to settle, and decant the clear solution into 
another bottle. The varnish is applied with a 
tampon or rubber made of several thicknesses of 
woolen cloth, which must be very quickly and 
uniformly passed over every part of the surface to 
be polished. Seven or eight coats, and sometimes 
more are necessary. 


_ 
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J. BE. (Dunkirk, N. Y.)\—E.rx1r oF PHosPHORUS. 
There is for this elixir no formula that can be 
called authoritative, and it is doubtful if the pre- 
paration, owing to its instability, would be a de- 
sirable one. Various solutions of phosphorus, 
claimed to keep well for a moderate time, have 
been noticed from time to time—including the pres- 
ent number—in Tur Druaaists CrrcuLaR, and ap- 
pear to be more eligible. Yet if needed, an elixir 
of phosphorus might perhaps be made by adding 
to simple elixir enough of one of these solutions to 
make a preparation containing, when finished, one- 
hundredth of a grain of phosphorus to the fluid 
drachm. Should simple elixir be found too weak in 
alcohol to hold the phosphorns in solution, it would 
have to be replaced by a menstruum of alcohol and 
glycerine, and the elixir administered in water 
or simple syrup. The dose of such a preparation 
would be about a teaspoonful. 


IMPORTATION OF PLUMBAGO TO THE UNITED 
Srares.—In answer to a query relating to the 
above, the following information has been kindly 
furnished to THe Druaersts CrrcuLar. The 
figures, we believe, are taken from the Custom 
House entries. During the fiscal year, ended June 
30th, 1876, there were entered for consumption, 
from warehouse, cw, 222, value $534, and from 
direct importation cwt. 50,367, value $150,175. Total 
quantity, cwt. 50,589, and aggregate value, $150,709. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1877, the 
total value of the imports of plumbago was $220,- 
801. The quantities have not been regularly re- 
ported, but the following are stated: New York, 
cwt. 63,866, value, $177,221 ; Philadelphia, cwt. 25, 
value, $695 ; Oswegatchie, cwé. 528, value, $2,642, 
and 501 lbs., value, $60; and Cuyahoga, 1,500 Ibs., 
value, $30. 


B. R. (Newcomerstown, O.).—The receipt for 
Paste given in the August number of THE Drue- 
gists CrrcuLAR, will probably fill all your con- 
ditions. 


H. C. (Kansas City, Mo.).—The following has 
been adopted by the Cincinnati College of Pharm- 
acy, and approved by the Academy of Medicine of 
the same city: 

CompounD Syrup oF MorpHiA. 
[Jackson’s Cough Syrup.] 
Fluid extract of ipecac........... 30 minims. 
se “* seneka 3 fi, drachms. 
sf ** rhubarb 4 se 

BIMDIO BYLUD sacs ws ctu sacceineuiees & 31 fl. ounces, 

Muriate of morphia 8 grains. 

Oil of sassafras 32 drops. 

Mix. Thesyrup contains one-fourth of a grain 
of muriate of morphia to each fluid ounce. 


G. S. (Piqua, O.).—(.) W. Saunder’s formula 
for CoLoGNE WATER. Until the official report is 
published, it is difficult to say which of the two ver- 
sions is the correct one. Of course, we think ours 
is. The receipt to which you allude as being given by 
a cotemporary,is in all probability inexact, for diluted 
alcohol is not the menstruum used for making ,Co- 
logne Water. (2.)—In the last number of THe Drua- 
Gists CIRCULAR, page 288, we declined to answer a 
precisely similar query, and we see no reason for 
now doing otherwise. 


J. (Delaware.).—SANTONATE OF Sopa.—The 
strength of the soda-lye directed in the formala re- 
ferred to [THE Drugaists CrrcuLAR, 1876, page 
94] is not stated by the author, but is probably of 
secondary importance, since the product is obtained 
crystallized, and can be purified by further crystall- 
ization. 

Another formula, more definite but more compli- 
cated, was published in THrE Druaeists Crrcu- 
LAR Of last April, page 66. There is still another 
process, which appears to be both simple and explicit 
enough for all purposes, It is the following : 

Powdered santonin 12 grains, 

Bicarbonate of soda...............- 20. S. 

Distilled water 3 ounces. 

Place the bicarbonate and the water in a flask. 
Keep the liquid near the boiling point, adding, as it 
disappears, about two grains of the santonin at a 
time, until the whole is dissolved. By continued 
boiling the liquor may be reduced to two fluid 
ounces, when it will contain six grains of sautonin 
to the ounce, If the alkaline reaction be objection- 
able, neutralize carefully with dilute acetic acid. 
Of the three processes, it is hard to say which is 
the best. It is likely that, as is often the case, diff- 
erent operators will give the preference to different 
methods, 


J. T. (Homer, Ill.).—‘‘Sprrir oF VItTRIOLATED 
EruHeR”’ is one of the old names of the preparation 
now known as Hoffman's Anodyne, officinally Com- 
pound Spirit of Ether. Knowing that sulphuric 
acid was formerly, as it is still occasionally, called 
‘oil of vitriol,” it is not difficult to divine that 
‘‘vitriolated ether’ must be the same thing as sul- 
phuric ether. 


E. 8. G. (Houghton, Mich.).—PotasH FROM woop- 
AsHES. The process described in The Dispensatory 
is probably equal to any, but it is, at best, a waste- 
ful method which has already worked serious injury 
to American agricultural interests. Fortunately 
for what is now left of our forests, potassa can, at 


present, be extracted from the Stassfurt salt mines at 
prices which will, in future, prevent the wanton 
destruction of valuable trees for the sake of a few 
pounds of potash. 


Usrerut Nores.—A. L. P. (Calistoga, Cala.) favors 
us with the following : 
EXTEMPORANEOUS BLACK DRAUGHT. 
Fluid extract of senna 
Sulphate of magnesia.... 


ANineed Waters. seen sc naidenessy os asia 334 pints. 
Mix, dissolve, and filter. Dose, tw fluid ounces. 
Rep Fire For Indoor USE. 
Powdered nitrate of strontia........ . 8 ounces, 
a“ sugar ae 
y chlorate of potassa........ 1 ounce. 
Mix intimately without pressure or percussion. 
This powder will not give off suffocating fumes as 
the preparations containing sulphur do. It burns 
nicely, and evolves a slight odor of burning sugar. 
HyYpDRATE OF CHLORAL is almost a specific for 
NERVOUS HEADACHE. 


P., M. D. (California).—DeEscrieTions OF MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ESTABLISHMENTS AND BUSINESS, al- 
though frequently published by some papers as 
‘common reading matter,’’ are usually paid for as 
advertisements, or form a part of advertising con- 
tracts. 


HospitaL STEWARD, U. S. A.—We heartily sym- 
pathize with you in your efforts to secure a better 
recognition of your services, and a higher official 
standing in the army. This month we have no 
room in our columns to do more than simply notice 
the reception of your communication, but at some 
future time we hope to be able to devote more space 
for a statement of your hopes and grievances. An 
official account of the rank and standing of apothe- 
caries or pharmaceutists, if such there be in the 
army, would be very desirable for forming a correct 
opinion on the justice of the claims of the Hospital 
Stewards. 


W. S. (St. Louis, Mo.).—It has been the custom 
of THe Drueeists CrrcouLaR to publish from time 
to time such receipts for Cologne Water as appeared 
likely to give a good preparation. Several are to 
be found in the present volume, and as tastes differ, 
we now add one more, 80 as to offer a greater variety 
from which to select, 

CoLOGNE WATER. 
Oil of Bergamot 1 ounce. 
id TiOIHONT: ecceet ess: eceteaete 4 drachms. 
* Orange 
“ee 


“ec 


Neroli * 

Oil of Ceylon cinnamon 380 minims. 

Cologne Spirit eon .nescccons ccebeacs 1 gallon. 

Ruse water 8 ounces. 

Mix, A few Tonka beans are, by some, thought 
to improve the perfume. 


@. R. A. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Your receipts for 
various colognes and handkerchief extracts have 
been received. As you may see, we use one of them 
thismonth. Butas we have, inthe volume ending 
with the present number, already published a num- 
ber of formulas for similar perfumes, we reserve the 
others for future use. 


Fuurip Extract oF LicoricE INCOMPATIBLE 
wiTH Acips.—W. &. (Cincinnati, O.) writes that he 
often receives prescriptions similar to the follow- 
ing: 

Sulphate of cinchonidia 

Hydrobromic acid.... 

Fluid extract of licorice 


4 scruples. 
4 drachms. 
4 drachms. 


He desires to know whether the sulphate of cin- 
chonidia dissolved in hydrobromic acid, is incom- 
patible with the fluid extract of licorice. In an- 
swer, we reply that the incompatibility is between 
the hydrobromic acid and the fluid extract. Liquid 
preparations of licorice are incompatible with all 
acids, because these have the effect of precipitating 
the glycyrrhizin, the sweet principle of the root. 
When this is separated, the drug loses the property 
of. disguising bitter tastes, owing to which it is fre- 
quently used in connection with the cinchona alka- 
loids. From recent experiments it is pretiy well 
proved, and generally conceded, that the fluid ex- 
tract of licorice is, in such cases, more efficient 
if mixed with the alkaloidal salt only at the time it 
is administered. 


CONFLICTING AUTHORITIES.—‘‘ Students”? (Balli- 
more, Md.) write : 

“Tn adiscussion with several brother druggists 
concerning the correct formula for making Lotio 
Nigra, one of us said it was— 

Calomel 1 drachm. 

Lime water 4 ounces. 

While the other contended it was the following : 

Calomeliy: Jes aeste'= cal siesta s 1 drachm. 

Lime water 1 pint (imperial). 

On consulting our text-books, we found both for- 
mule correct. Parrish’s Pharmacy gives the first, 
and The Dispensatory (last edition) the second for- 
mula. The two authorities were found again to 
differ in regard to Lotio Flava, the Dispensatory 
directing 30 grains, and Parrish 82 grains of corro- 


sive sublimate to the pint of lime water. By giving 
us your opinion as to which book should be taken 
as the standard, you would greatly oblige us.” 
(Answer. The formula for Black Wash given in 
Wood and Bache is, as stated by the authors, that 
of the British Pharmacopeia. Parrish, on the con- 
trary, cites no authority for his, and as he places it 
among a list of numbered receipts, it is fair to as- 
sume that the following remark, printed before the 
first of these, applies to the wholenumber: “In 
the following officinal and extemporaneous pre- 
scriptions, some of which are selected from standard 
works, others from the prescription files of the dis- 
pensing establishment over which I preside, and a 
few of which I venture to offer for trial, the most 
approved method of compounding medicines in the 
form of powders and pills are indicated.” We, 
therefore, incline to think that the formula of Wood 
& Bache should have the preference, since the 
British Pharmacopoeia is generally conceded to rank 
here next to,our own in authority. In regard to 
Yellow Wash, it must be noticed that the new edition 
of The Dispensatory gives two different formule: 
ene on page 1240, which directs 30 grains of subli- 
mate to the half pint of lime water, and another, 
page 1317, ordering 18 grains of the mercuric salt for 
ten fluid ounces of the same menstruum. The 
second formula, being that of the British Pharma- 
copeeia, should, we believe, be preferred by the 
American dispenser. Such at least is our opinion, 
although we have no doubt some may think differ- 
ently, for local asages in reference to unofticinal 
preparations cannot be safely disregarded. ] 


W. P. (Frenchtown, N. J.)—(1.)\—SEPARATING 
QuUINIA FROM ATROPIA. Our correspondent has a 
solution of three drachms of sulphate of quinia in 
twelve ounces of tincture of belladonna, and 
wishes to know how to extract the quinia in a pure 
state. The operation, he is probably aware, isa 
difficult one. Owing to the limited knowledge of 
the chemical properties of alkaloids, their perfect 
separation is a task always delicate and sometimes 
embarrassing. In the present instance, we would 
suggest to distil off the alcohol, when, if no acid 
was used to dissolve the sulphate, the greater part of 
it will crystallize on cooling. Should any acid have 
been employed, dilute ammonia is to be added to 
the residual liquor until it shows but the faintest 
acid reaction. The crystalline mass is to be washed 
with cold water afterwards. It is indispensable, 
however, to test the quinia for atropia before it is 
used. The presence of the belladonna alkaloid is 
detected by the phospho-molybdic test and by its 
physiological action. The first is applied by adding 
phospho-molybdic acid to a solution of the sus- 
pected substance; the yellow precipitate thus formed 
is treated by ammonia which forms with the atro- 
pia precipitate a blue solution, while it has no 
effect on the quinia precipitate. The physiological 
test, a delicate one, consists in applying to one eye 
avery small quantity of the substance in solution 
or in suspension, A minute quantity of atropia 
suffices to dilate the pupil to such an extent as to 
be easily noticed by comparing with the eye that 
that has not been touched. (2.)—THr AcTION oF 
Nirric Acid ON GLYCERINE is described in most 
text-books on chemistry. The reaction varies ac- 
cording to the quantity of material used, the heat 
applied, the degree of concentration of the acid, 
and other causes. Nitro glycerine is one of the 
products of such reaction. 


H. B. (Evansville, Ind.).—The formula of War- 
BURG’s TINCTURE was published in Tur Drue- 
GIsT3’ CIRCULAR, Of February, 1876, page 40. 


EB. W. G. (Paris, Tenn.)—To Prevent Prius 
FRoM HARDENING. Various means have been pro- 
posed, as you may see by consulting treatises on 
pharmacy and the back-numbers of THE CrrcuLar. 
Glycerine and honey are the additions generally 
used for the purpose. An article published this 
year [in the September number. page 150] gives 
useful data in reference to the practical working of 
glycerite of starch as a pill excipient. 


F. O. P. (Walpole, N. H.).—The following, used 
instead of oil as a hair dressing, is said to be bene- 
ficial: ; 

DanvruFF Lotion. 

Tincture of cantharides 

Glycerine .. 

Rose water 


2 drachms, 
Te ire 1 ounce. 
3 ounces, 


H, (Utica, N.Y.).—Acrtic Actp. We cannot give 
an opinion on the relative strength and purity of 
the acid a8 made by different manufacturers. Each 
sample ought to be tested, and should stand on its 
own merits. The strength can be ascertained in the 
manner described in the Dispensatory and most 
treatises on chemistry and pharmacy. Deleterious 
foreign substances can be detected by the tests 
given in the Pharmacopeia. The presence of tarry 
matters resulting from imperfect purification, is 
easily noticed when the acid is diluted with water 
for the purpose of making vinegar. 


To MAKE GERMAN CoLoGnE.—A. B. (St. Louis, 
Mo.) writes that to imitate the peculiar fragrance of 
the German article, a good way is to use the cus- 
tomary essential oils, to leave out the musk, and to 
replace it by Oleum Iwarancuse@. Should this be 


an ounce—oil of patchouly may be used instea 

We may add that the first oil alluded to is, we be- 
lieve, the grass oil of Namur mentioned by Redwood, 
and variously attributed to two kinds of Andropogon 
growing in India, one of which is the Andropogon 
Calamus aromaticus, and the other the A. Jwaran- - 
cusa. T 


E. H. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.).—The following is the 
translation of the prescription forwarded: 


Calomel 


Powdered white sugar 
To make one powder. Dispense four like doses, 
It is well to remark that the prescription is written 


in fair Latin, and offers no difficulty to any one at_ 


all familiar with that language as used in prescrib- 


ing. Our correspondent must be deficient in that 


necessary accomplishment of a druggist, to need 
help to understand the meaning of the physician. * 


An Unusvat Presorrerion.—Anonymous (Chi- 


cago, Ill.) writes: 
FB Olei ricini. 
Puly. sem. lycopod. 


‘Ts the followinga possibility?) 


Syr. simpl. q. 8. ad 
Misce. Fiat emulsio. t 2 


I must confess [ have hud no success and would — 


¥ 


like very much to learn what may be the cause.” P 
[Answer. At first sight, the prescription scarcely. 


can be said to have an honest look. What can be 


(December, 187 a 


|] found too expensive—it costs about twelve dollars 


4 


| 


| 
4 
| 


) 


3 vilj. » | 


the use of the lycopodium in the mixture, unless it | 


be for the purpose of annoying the druggist? As we 
never have had experience with compositions like 
the one sent by our anonymous correspondent, wi 

prefer to hand the query over to our readers. The 
mixture is perhaps not impossible to make, with 
the help of some addition suggested by the direc- 
tion “ Fiat emulsio,” but the formula looks more 
like a puzzle than a bona fide prescription. } a 


Decay or Inp1A Russer.—D. W. C. W. (Holly, 
Mich.) wishes to know what is the reason that many 
articles of soft rubber soon become “‘‘ rotten,” and 
asks whether there is aremedy. From information 
kindly supplied by manufacturers in this city, it 
appears that rubber is ‘‘cured’’ by two different 
processes. One is the old mode of vulcanization by 
means of sulphur combined with the rubber in 


various ways, mechanical or otherwise. The second, | 


a relatively new one, is to treat the crude gum with 
acids. In regard to the relative merits of the two 
processes, manufacturers disagree. 
altogether the acid ‘“ curing” although they admit 
the goods thus produced have a better finish and 
appearance. Others concede that the acid process 
is more expensive, slower, and more difficult than 
the sulphur method, but they say that the products 
are equally durable, and much superior in many 
other respects. 
some of the articles thus made, to unskillful 
manipulation, but to no inherent defect of the pro- 


Some condemn 


They attribute the bad quality 6f 


cess. As ‘acid cured” caoutchouc contains no | 


sulphur, it can readily be distinguished from the” 


other by chemical analysis. On one point they all 
agree, that is, the bad quality and the tendency to 
“rotten’’ so frequently complained of in india rubber 
goods, is due to adulteration pure and simple. 
Owing to the high price of the pure gum, large 
quantities of foreign substances, like zinc white, 
baryta sulphate, lamp black, chalk, etc., are mixed 
in, tocheapen the manufactures. The sophistica- 
tion, of course, greatly weakens the elasticity of the 
caoutchouc, but it probably acts also injuriously in 
dividing the gum, and exposing a larger surface to 
the oxidizing action of the atmosphere. The 
adulteration and the amount of it can easily & 
ascertained by ignition in the usual manner. To 


practised eye, the difference of transparency affords” 


ready means of distinguishing between pure goods 
and the adulterated. 

So far we have only dealt with the caoutchouc 4 
it is offered by the dealer, but after it reaches tip 
consumer’s hands, it is liable to other causes of di 
cay. The ‘‘life”’ of rubber, as the manufactur 18 
figuratively call it, is limited, and can be consider 
ably shortened by rough or improper usage. Grease 
and oil are very destructive, and all ee 
liquid or gaseous, are injurious. Water too hot also 
is to be avoided. Moisture appears to be without 
effect, but sunlight is quite detrimental. The t 
also to which the rubber is applied is not with 
influence; ordinary tubing, unless used for ill 
nating gas, will last twice as long as bands stretch 
between rapidly revolving drums or machinery. To 
resume, india rubber “‘rots”’ because it is a 
ated, badly cured, or improperly handled. 
remedy is to select pure rubber well prepared, ‘wa 
1o be careful in its use. The purity is easily ascer- 
tained; for the good preparation, one must depend 
upon the manufacturer. 


A GELATINIZING MixtTuRE.—A. (Medina, 0, ha 
prepared the following prescription: 
(1.)— Wine of ergot 
Sherry wine 
Pyrophosphate of iron 
He wishes to know whether the ingredients ai 
compatible or not, as the prescription makes @ 
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{l-appearing mixture which after a time almost be- 

gelatinous. There is, we answer, if not 
\bsolute incompatibility, at least a sort of antipathy 
yetween the pyrophosphate and wine, owing to the 
\cidity of the menstruum. The ergot, we believe, 
's not incompatible with the iron salt. We would 
/uggest, as of possible advantage, the use of a wine 
\g little acid as possible, and the addition of some 
eutral citrate of ammonia or potassa. (2.)—The 
vormula of the SOLUTION OF CALABAR BEAN as used 
by Dr. Metz of Ohio, is unknown to us, but we 
jyablish the query in the hope that some of our 
eaders may be able to supply the information. 
'3.)—You answer your own question; %, 2, and 4 
‘rains of the drug to the minim, of course, are 
neant. (4.)—In the same article cited in your 
‘etter, it is stated that the calabar bean yields about 
our per cent. of alcoholic extract. (5.)—We cannot 
ay whether the extracts of calabar bean made by 
‘ifferent manufacturers are all of the same strength. 
‘hey ought to be, if made by the same process, 
‘vith equal skill, and from as good a quality of drug; 
yut it is a state of things difficult to ascertain. 


| H. L. (Woodhull, N. Y.).—CrystTa.uizina AcETIO 
\crp. Very concentrated acetic acid has the prop- 
irty of solidifying at a moderately low temperature, 
ind is for that reason, sometimes called in com- 
‘aerce glacial or crystallizable acetic acid. It lique- 
yes again, however, when the temperature in- 
reases. If the sample allnded to remains solid 
_yen when heated over a lamp, it is an indication 
of some adulteration, but that you must ascertain 
or yourself. A simple method would be to heat 
‘ome of the acid in a small porcelain capsule, till 
vapors no longer arise; acetic acid being completely 
volatile, the impurities would probably be found in 
he residue. 


j L.( Cadillac, Mich.).—A receipt for making VIOLET 
‘yK FoR RuBBER STAMPS was given in the last 
‘une number, page 105. A red ink for the same 
yurpase can be made by replacing the aniline violet 
uy the corresponding aniline color, such as magenta 
or eosine. : 


| J.V. R. (Richmond, Va.).—The process given in 
‘he last number for SrtvertNe Ion, will undoubt- 
idly answer as well for silvering polished steel. 


| @ A. M. (Pitisfield, Mass.).—(1.)—OTTo is a syno- 
nym of essential oil. (2.)—The pomades from which 
/ragrant extracts are made, can be obtained from 
ny of the dealers in perfumery goods, whose ad- 
\tresses are in the advertising pages of THe Druc- 


ists CIRCULAR. 


mM. O. (Sun Rafael, Cala.).—The prescription 
‘hich puzzles you is, if your copy be correct, 
‘ritten in such a manner as to be intelligible only 
9 the druggist who has the key to the hieroglyph, 
‘nd pays for the privilege a percentage to the phy- 
ician. It would be a waste of time for us to try to 
/ntavel its mysteries, 


\H. L. B. (Massachusetts)—HyDROCYANATE OF 
kon is a preparation sold by a manufacturer in this 
yaar Its composition was discussed in THE Drua- 
| 


lusts’ CrrcuLaRr of July, 1874, page 130. 


LS. E. (Cincinnati, 0.).—The following is used by 
Jome: 


f CURLING FLUID FOR THE Harr. 
| Carbonate of potassa.......,....... . 2drachms, 


|| Water of ammonia.................. 1 drachm. 
f BEMEMEINO-ncccs ccs crestecescocsociee» 2 drachms. 
REMIEUMIED roccsctectocknrocesecdeee ip 

1 ios ASABE Celera een 18 ounces. 


' Moisten the hair with the solution and adjust it 
»osely; the effect occurs as the liquid dries. 
, 


| S. S. (Delafield, Wis.).—Alcohol was one one of 
he first solvents used for salicylic acid, but it is 
jow almost entirely superseded by other less ob- 
\2ctionable substances such as the alkaline acetates 
ind citrates, phosphate of soda, borax, etc. 


|B. N. (Bonnet Curré, La.).—Baxixe “PowpeEns, 
he following is frequently used :— 


(Wartaric acid.... ......... Sees Pes . 8ounces. 
Bicarbonate of soda...............- bp ke 
Ee ov awe sccscese cscs sire aieteta 12 


) Mix, and keep in air-tight packages. 
Some think that the above contains too much 
oda, and recommend the following modification :— 


Wartaric acid............... tsiediead 15 ounces. 
| Bicarbonate of soda 1644 “ 
Flour....... Dae fade bas see cots sscsee 1%“ 


| Mix, and keep in well-closed tin boxes. 


Others, again, find fault with the hygroscopic pro- 
erties of the tartaric acid, as such powders require, 
or that reason, more than ordinary care in damp 
limates. They use cream of tartar instead of tar- 
tric acid, in such proportions as to just saturate 
ie bicarbonate of soda. The result is a good bak- 
\18 powder, not prone to deliquescence, but rather 
Xpensive and liable to the objection that for every 
ew lot of cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda, 
wing to their variable strength, their proportions 
ave to be adjusted by actual experimenting. 


An. (New York).—The question of SHow-BoTrLE 
OLORS has been this year discussed more than 
‘fee. Various receipts and directions relating to the 
‘aking of the colors andthe management of th’ 
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bottles, can be found in February, March, April, | 


May, June, September, and November of this year, 
pages 42, 58, 67, 90, 108, 155, and 186. 


J. B. (Oshkosh, Wis.).—Electric chain-belts bearing 
the name in question, have long been known and 
used by the public and the medical profession. But 
whether the senders of the circular enclosed in your 
letter are dealing honestly or not, is more than we 
can say. The prospectus is without name or ad- 
dress, and although the article is said to be patented, 
neither the date nor the number of the patent is 
mentioned. These are certainly suspicious circum- 
stances. Reputable dealers are not afraid to give 
their names and places of business. 


A. (Port Hope, Canuda) recommends for the BiTE 
OF THE RATTLE-SNAKE, to take the fat or oil of the 
animal, and to rub it well over the wound immedi- 
ately ; he thinks it will be infallible, if done before 
the poison gets into the system. To support his 
theory, he cites cases of viper bites cured in Eng- 
land by the application of viper fat. He relates 
that in that country, on moors where the snakes are 
plentiful, laborers cutting turf for fuel always keep 
the specific at hand, and when bitten, immediately 
cure themselves by its application. He wishes that 
in places where rattle-snakes are common, his cure 
be tried, and the results be reported to THE Drua- 
@Ists CrRcULAR. There is certainly no harm in 
trying, but we think it would be rather risky to de- 
pend entirely on the snake oil liniment, for the bite 
of the American ‘‘ rattler” is quite different from 
that of the viper of the northern parts of Europe. 
In regard to the words ‘‘Omelick” and ‘ Tur- 
manic,’’ we believe their attempted interpretation 
has already occupied too much valuable space, and 
that a further discussion of the obscure terms would 
serve no good purpose. . 


C.F. Cleveland, O. (1.)\—The German Pharma- 
copeja las the following:— 
TinctuRA RHEI AQuosa. 


[Watery Tincture of Rhubaré.| 


Rhubarb; Cut. co. ese ee 3d shes 100 parts. 
Borax, powdered..................... 10, ** 
Carbonate of potassa................ 10)... °§ 
Boiling water (22s < ikserige edt WR ire 850 = ** 
Alcoholijayg202. Set ee. 6S eee 100‘ 
Cinnamon water............ ttt oDae 1607,0¢5 


Pour the boiling water upon the three first ingre- 
dients; after a quarter of am hour add the alcohol, 
mix, and set aside for one hour anda quarter. Ex- 
press gently, add the cinnamon water to the liquid, 
and filter. 

(2.)\—We find no authoritative formula for Syrup 
of Seneka and Ipecac, but the following is perhaps 
the preparation desired. 

ComMPOoUND Syrup OF IPECACUANHA. 


Specacdanharsteese.. 2 2t.s os ceew'ss .anachm. 
OPTS POOUTTES SE oe. SO ek ocSinas cleo 2 drachms. 
Red Peruvian bark............... .4 5 
NGNOR AUIS: Heated SENS clea cues ... 2 ounces. 
Tceland MOBS, Mis FSI ysis. eek 2 x 
SUPA hack. ca haa sce cue 2 pounds. 
Bolling waters 2)... Seba ste. 2 pints. 


Digest the drugs for two hours in the water, strain, 
and evaporate to one pint; then add the sugar, and 
makeasyrup. (38..—MUTTERPFLASTER is the Ger- 
man name of the preparation noticed in Taz Drue- 
Gists CIRCULAR last month, page 185, under the 
heading of chocolate plaster. 


J. T. (Belleville, Iil.).—The sample of gum for- 
warded was kindly examined by a gentleman con- 
nected with one of the largest paint and varnish 
houses of this city, and by him pronounced to be a 
second grade of Zanzibargum, The best grade is 
used for choice varnishes. 


P. (Illinois).—IopIpE oF PoTAssIUM AND BicHLo- 
RIDE OF MERCURY, as all druggists know or should 
know, form biniodide of mercury, a very bright 
red precipitate soluble in an excess of iodide of 
potassium. 


PERPLEXING Reaction. — H. (Baltimore, Md.) 
writes that he has received the following prescrip- 
tion :— 


Hydrobromic acid................. 6 drachms, 
Sulphate of quinia .......... . -.. Idrachm. 
Sulphate of quinidia............... 24 grains. 
Balicylic acids 122% 32 firs cee. oes #4 grains. 
Syrup of lemon.......0%.......... 4 drachms. 
Solution of acetate of ammonia.... 1 ounce. 


In preparing the above, a thick mucilage was 
formed containing all but‘the acetate of ammonia, 
and on adding the latter, effervescence took place, 
and a tough hard paste was formed which could 
not be dissolved. An explanation of the reactions 
is desired. 

[AnsweR. The effervescence, so far as can be 
judged from the description, was probably due to 
the alkalinity of the acetate of ammonia. In satu- 
rating acetic acid with carbonate of ammonia, it is 
frequently the case that an excess of the carbonate 
is added. As the liquor is at that time charged with 
carbonic acid, a bicarbonate is formed which, on 
being mixed with acids, causes effervescence to 
occur. The second reaction is not so easily ex- 
plained. Sulphate of quinia and salicylic acid are 
said to be incompatible owing to the insolubility of 
the salicylate of quinia, but why the reaction should 


only take place when the solution of acetate is 
added, is not readily understood, unless it be that, 
owing to the solvent action of the ammonia salt on 
salicylic acid, theacid and the quinia are brought 
into closer contact. But this is mere conjecture, 
and an explanation is rendered still more difficult 
by the fact that acetate of quinia is much less 
soluble in acids than the sulphate of the same 
alkaloid.] 


G. New Orleans.—The O11 or Tar sold by the re- 
tail druggists of the Northern States is, according 
to all accounts, a very variable product. It is usu- 
ally a somewhat turbid liquid, of a more or less 
dark color, with a smell resembling both turpentine 
and tar ; some samples are said to be made by dis- 
solving tar in oil of turpentine. 


L. R. (Mansfield, Pa.)\—METALLURGY OF PLA- 
TINUM. The metalis found in the form of rounded 
or flattened grains of a metallic lustre. It has been 
collected in Brazil, Mexico, California, Oregon, St. 
Domingo, and the eastern declivity of the Ural 
mountains. The native grains contain from 75 to 
87 per cent. of platinum, a quantity of iron gener- 
ally sufficient to render them magnetic, and from 4 
to 1 per cent. of palladium, with smaller quantities 
of copper, osmium, iridium, and ruthenium. To 
prepare the metal, the native alloy is acted upon, 
as far as possible, by nitro-hydrochloric acid con- 
taining an excess of hydrochloric acid, and slightly 
diluted with water, in order to dissolve as small 
a quantity of iridium as possible. To the deep yel- 
lowish-red solution thus produced, chloride of potas- 
sium is added, which precipitates the platinum as a 
sparingly soluble double chloride, and leaves the 
palladium in solution. The precipitate is collected 
on a filter, and washed with a dilute solution of 
chloride of potassium. By igniting this double salt 
with twice its weight of carbonate of potassa, the 
platinum is reduced to the metallic state, while a 
portion of the iridium remains as trioxide. The 
soluble potassium salts being removed by washing 
with hot water, the platinum is dissolved by nitro- 
muriatic acid which leaves the trioxide undissolved. 
The operation is repeated several times to complete 
the separation of the iridium. Lastly, the solu- 
tion is precipitated with sal-ammoniac, and the pre- 
cipitate is washed, dried, and heated to redness. 
‘The product is spongy metallic platinum. This is 
made into a thin uniform paste with water, intro- 
duced into a slightly conical mould of brass, and 
subjected to a graduated pressure, by which the 
water is squeezed out, and the mass rendered at 
length sufficiently solid to bear handling. It is 
next dried, very carefully heated to whiteness, and 
hammered or subjected to powerful pressure by 
snitable means, whilst in the heated state. It will 
then bear forging into a bar, and may afterwards be 
roiled into plates or drawn into wire, as may be 
desired. 


S. (Delafield, Wis.).—The PopoPHYLLIN and Lzp- 
TANDRIN Of the eclectics are not alkaloids. The 
first is a resin, and is now officinal under the name 
of resin of podophyllum. The second is a mixture 
of inert resin with a variable proportion of the 
alkaloid leptandria. Regular physicians generally 
prescribe officinal or semi-officinal preparations, 
but there is nothing to prevent them from ordering 
anything they think likely to benefit their patient. 
It is difficult to say of any class of preparations that 
no “regular’’ ever prescribes them. 


PRIVATE FORMUL&.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents relate to proprietary 
or secret preparations for which no reliable formule 
are likely to be obtained. D. C. R. (Bevier, Mo.), 
M. T. (Chicugo, Ml.), R. (Detroit, Mich.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

G. H. (Minneapolis, Minn.).—‘*‘ What is SoLtutio 
FERRI ALBUM. CUM SoLuT. PHospHoRICcI? The 
dose is a tablespoonful.’’ The preparation, it is 
believed, is a mixture of some phosphate—proba- 
bly that of soda—with the albuminate of iron and 
soda mentioned in the Dispensatory. 


W. G. (New Brunswick, N. J.) would like to have 
a formula for ‘‘ Pury. Tr. ALK.,”’ if we read his 
letter correctly. The article, he says, is used in 
New York quite extensively by a prominent physi- 
cian, and can only be obtained at two different 
stores. Properties, uses, and appearance not 
stated. 


H. (Chicago, ll.) desires to have a process for 
DEODORIZING Rosin Orn, without turning it to a 
black color. 


County (Long Island) wishes to know the com- 


position of Liqurp SHok PouisH used for ladies’ 
shoes. The ‘‘ polish’ contains no alcohol. 


Etching on Steel and on Copper. 


Accorpina to Rudolph Wagner, solu- 
tions of bromine and bromine compound 
are most excellent for the etching of steel. 
He uses 1 part of bromine to 100 of water ; 
and in case he wishes to avoid the vapor 
of this volatile material, which may injure 
delicate objects around, he prefers a solu- 
tion of 1 part of bromide of mercury in 30 
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parts of water. For etching copper, he 
recommends asolution of bromine in hydro- 
chloric acid as preferable above all other 
agents known. 

+e 


Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


Tue next regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in the usual place, at 
the College, on Thursday evening, January 
10th, 1878, at 8 o’clock. A full attendance 
of the Executive Board is desired by the 
President, as business is pending which 
will require their personal consideration. 

The meeting held in October last was a 
pronounced success. More than one-half 
dozen very creditable scientific papers were 
read by members. 

We sincerely hope that the members will 
not discontinue their efforts to make the 
meetings entertaining and instructive. 

H. L. Corr, 
Secretary. 
——----e- @ —_- __ 


Glycerite of Kephaline. 


To THE DrRuUGGISTS CIRCULAR: 

I notice in THe Druaaists CrrcuLaRr of 
November a criticism on Glycerite of 
Kephaline. As the author, Dr. Samuel R. 
Perry, is the proprietor ofa secret nostrum, 
entered according to act of Congress, June 
18th, 1874, as‘: Vitalized Phosphates,” I 
positively decline to consider his criticisms 
or enter into any discussion with him; 
merely referring to my circular letter issued 
before 1 was aware of this proprietorship, 
in which I apply the most laconic word in 
the English language to his previous state- 


ments. 
CHARLES G. Poix, M. D. 
——— 0 e— 


An Extraordinary Surgeon. 


Dr. JAMES BARRY was some twelve or 
fifteen years since a practising physician 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The Medical 
Times and Gazette (London) thus relates 
his career: He was Staff-Surgeon to the Gar- 
rison and the Goveruor’s medical adviser. 
Lord Charles Somerset described him asthe 
most skilful of physicians and the most 
wayward ofmen. He had been in profes- 
sional attendance on the Governor, who 
was somewhat fanciful about his health; 
but the isculapius, taking umbrage at 
something said or done, had left his patient 
to prescribe for himself. The Earl of Al- 
bemarle says he had heard so much of this 
capricious yet privileged gentleman, that 
he had a great curiosity to see him, and 
soon after sat next him at dinner at one of 
the regimental messes. In the learned 
pundit he beheld a beardless lad, with an 
unmistakeably Scotch type of countenance 
—reddish hair and high cheek bones. 
There was a certain effeminacy in his 
manner which he seemed to be always 
striving to overcome. His style of con- 
versation was greatly superior to that 
usually heard at a mess-table in those days 
of non-competitive examination. A mys- 
tery attached to Barry’s whole professional 
career, which extended over more than 
half a century. While at the Cape he 
fought a duel, and was considered to be of 
a most quarrelsome disposition. He was 
frequently guilty of flagrant breaches of 
discipline, and on more than one occasion 
was sent home under arrest, but somehow 
or other his offences were always condoned 
at headquarters. In Hart’s Annual Army 
List for 1865 the name of James Barry, M.D. 
stands at the head of the list of Inspectors- 
general of Hospitals. In July of the same 
year the Zimes one day announced the 
death of Dr. ,Barry ; and the next day it 
was Officially reported to the Horse Guards 
that the doctor was a woman! It is singu- 
lar that neither the landlady of her lodging, 
nor the black servant who had lived with 
her for years, had the slightest suspicion 
of her sex. The late Mrs. Ward, daughter 
of Colonel Tidy, stated that she believed 
the doctor to have been the legitimate 
grand-daughter of a Scotch Earl, and that 
the sov-disant ‘‘James Barry” adopted the 
medical profession from attachment to an 
army surgeon who had not been many 
years dead. 

—_—__e-+ ¢ —____ 


Adulterating Rubber. 


THE use of the salts of barium for adul- 
terating goods sold by weight is on the in- 
crease. Some rubber goods have been 
found with these salts in the material, 
which on combustion left as much 60 per 
cent. of ash, pure rubber leaving only 
2°5 or 3 per cent. The adulterated goods 
cracked and lost their elasticity. 


— a Te eae 
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On Spontaneous Generation. 
Some months ago we published the re- 
sults of experiments that had been made by 
Professor Tyndall of the Royal Institution 


(London), who seemed to have conclusively | 


proved, that those philosophers who had 
adopted the theory that the lowest organ- 
isms in nature were self-producing had 
been deceived in their investigations. He 
demonstrated that organic life can only 
spring from pre-existing living beings. 
His conelusions were so stoutly denied b 
his adversaries, and, as it was contended, 
shown to be erroneous, that he undertook 
a new set of similar experiments. 
following is a summary of the results, de- 
livered in a lecture on the 8th of June, at 
the Royal Institution. He said: 

It is a well-known fact, that infusions 
of vegetable or animal substances, which, 
when made, are transparent, become in the 
course of afew hours, if kept at a proper 
temperature, turbid, and their sweet smell 
becomes putrid. 
of minute organisms, which, from their ap- 
pearing in infusions, are called infusoria. 
The lowest class of these are called bac- 
teria. 

There are two theories as to their origin. 
One, that they are developed from eggs or 
germs like the higher forms of animal and 
vegetable life; the other, that they arise 
spontaneously. 

The chief advocate of the latter theory 
is M. Pouchet, of Rouen. His writings 
show how he arrived at his conclusions. 
He convinced himself by ‘‘ meditation” 
that spontaneous generation was one of 


nature’s modes of action, and then set to} 


work to find evidence in support of his 
theory. His works are partly scientific, 
partly teleological, and partly satirical. 
He twits the ‘“‘ ovarists” with the difficul- 
ties of their theories. If there is a vast 
number of germs floating about in the air, 
as alleged by them, why cannot we see 
them? From their accounts they should 
form a thick, dark cloud, obscuring the sky. 
These theories were inconsistent with the 
idea of a creative wisdom. 

However, Professor Tyndall said, it was 
an established fact that the blue of the sky, 
as seen from the highest elevations and 
above possibility of contamination with 
earth, was caused by vast numbers of foreign 
bodies floating in the atmosphere, so small 
as to be undistinguishable by a microscope 
magnifying by 1,500 diameters. This had 
been the highest power available until Dal- 
linger (to whom Professor Tyndall referred 
in terms of eulogy as a microscopist worthy 
of afar wider reputation than he had at- 
tained) had produced a power magnifying 
15,000 diameters. This, however, failed to 
distinguish these minute germs. The only 
means of discovering their presence in the 
atmosphere was the electric light. 

During his investigations or ‘‘ battle with 
the germs,” which occupied him for six 
months in 1875-6, he had found it to be a 
rule without exception that an infusion of 
turnip, cucumber, beef or mutton, which 
had been boiled for a period of five min- 
utes, would not putrefy in an atmosphere 
in which all germs had been allowed to 
subside. But during the continuance of 
these investigations, in the autumn of 1876, 
he found that infusions apparently the 
same as those prepared in the previous 
year were not sterilized by boiling for fif- 
teen minutes. There was no opposition, 
to his mind, between these results; the 
only question was, Whence did the differ- 
ence arise ? Either these infusions had, in 
October, 1876, a power of spontaneous 
generation which they had not in 1875, or 
there was a more obstinate contagium 
present in these which the former had es- 
caped. 

Acting on the assumption that the latter 
was the correct interpretation, he trans- 
ferred his experiments from the laboratory 
at the Royal Institution to the Jodrell la- 
boratory at Kew, in hopes of obtaining a 
purer atmosphere. The result was that 
five minutes’ boiling at Kew was sufficient 
to sterilize infusions which had withstood 
boiling for 200 minutes at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Either the infusions had lost a 
generative power at Kew which they pos- 
sessed in the laboratory, or there was a 
special contagium in the air of the latter 
place. Next he erected on the roof of the 
Royal Institution a shed in which he put 
his chambers. The infusions were care- 
fully prepared in the shed, but the result 
was failure—the atmosphere in the shed 
was as bad as that in the laboratory. It 
occurred to him that the shed might have 
been infected by his assistants passing to 
and fro between it andthe laboratory, and 


The | 


This is owing to swarms | 


bringing the contayium with them. He, | 


therefore, disinfected the shed by washing 
it with carbolic acid and water and caustic 
potash. He and his assistants wore proper, 
uninfected clothes, and the result was that 
the infusions again became sterile after 
five minutes’ boiling. A rod thirty feet 
long would connect the shed with the lab- 
oratory. Had the infusions a generative 
power at one end of the rod, which they 


| had not at the other end; or was the differ- 
| ence caused by a special contagium present 
| in the laboratory and not in theshed ? 


After exhibiting some specimens of in- 
fusions to illustrate the results of his ex- 
periments, the professor pointed out the 
parallel between the spread of infection 
from the laboratory to the shed, and the 
spread of infectious diseases in hospitals 
and other places by means of the passage 
to and fro of attendants. 

The professor then exhibited, by means 
of the electric light, the contagium in a 
sample of old hay brought from Heathfield, 
in Sussex, clouds of fine particles being 
seen to arise from the hay when shaken 
beneath the ray of light. This contagium 
was far more infectious than that ordinaril 
found in common air, and far more obsti- 
nate. The particles were extremely fine, 
and able to pass unaltered through 300 
layers of filter-paper. This was the conta- 
gium which had infected the laboratory, 
and was so remarkable for its resistance to 
heat. 

If these were its effects on infusions of 
turnip or beef, what might its effects not be 
on open wounds in a hospital? This was 
a matter now being taken up by the follow- 
ers of the Antiseptic School of Surgery, 
and was well worthy of the attention of all 
surgeons. 

This difference between the powers of 
resistance of various species of contagia 
was of great moment with regard to the 
artificial preservation of meats and vege- 
tables. He was not aware of any actual 
instance, but could imagine great financial 
reverses occurring to those engaged in 
these trades by infection from a contagium 
which would withstand the ordinary means 
of preservation from putrefaction. He 
knew that brewers were sometimes liable 
to checks from causes apparently inexpli- 
cable; and he thought that much might be 
traced to the special form of contagium. 
It would be possible to cause a great dis- 
aster by carrying a truss of hay like that 
which he had just exhibited through a pre- 
serving establishment or a brewery. 

The professor then referred to some 
tables exhibited on the black board giv- 
ing a summary of the different periods for 
which he had subjected infusions of old 
hay, of turnip and cucumber infected 
with hay dust, and of beef prepared in an 
infective atmosphere. The result appeared 
to be that the tuinip and cucumber infu- 
sions could stand boiling for 180 minutes 
and yet putrefy. The beef putrified after 
boiling for 300 minutes, and the old hay 
after boiling over 240 minutes. In one in- 
stance a sample of the infusion showed life 
after it had been boiled for 480 minutes— 
eight hours. 

Boiling does not destroy the power of 
putrefaction possessed by any substance; 
it destroys, or is intended to destroy, the 
germs that are in the infusions or substance 
at the time. The germs that make an in- 
fusion putrefy are those in it, and not those 
in the air above. This, the professor had 
established by using a special form of bulb, 
which he was enabled to fill with purified 
germless air before he introduced the in- 
fusion. The infusion, nevertheless, pu- 
trefied, showing that it was the germs in 
it, and not any outside it, which were the 
cause of its putrefaction. When an in- 
fusion has been sterilized it may again be 
made putrefactive by introduction of fresh 
germs. 

It was a grave error to confuse the germs 
of infusion with the adult forms. Heat 
destroyed the adult organisms, but the 
germs from which they sprang were com- 
paratively indestructible. This was illus- 
trated by the results of Professor Koch’s 
researches on that dangerous and fatal dis- 
ease, Milzbrand. He had found that an 
animal might with impunity take the adult 
organisms after they had been subjected to 
a very small amount of heat, but that the 
germs would withstand a lengthened pe- 
riod of boiling without losing their power 
of development. One minute’s boiling will 
kill the adult, while eight hours is insuffi- 
cient to kill the germ. It was not even 
necessary to raise the heat to boiling-point, 
for a heat of 145° Fahr. would kill the 
adult. 
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One result of his (Professor Tyndall’s) 
experiments had been the method of dis- 
infection by discontinuous heating. The 
substance to be disinfected should be sub- 
jected for one minute to a temperature of 
140° Fahr.; this would kill all adult or- 
ganisms. After a few hours’ intermission, 
during which the substance is kept ata 
proper temperature, to enable the inde- 
structible germs to arrive at a sufficiently 
sensitive stage of existence, the substance 
should be again subjected to a mild heat. 
By this method an infusion would be more 
perfectly sterilized by an amount of heat- 
ing which would in the whole amount to 
five minutes only, than by boiling for many 
continuous hours. 

In one instance Professor Tyndall had 
noticed that an infusion contained in a 
sealed flask partially putrefied; a thick 
scum formed on the top, and the lower 
parts remained clear. From this and other 
reasons it had been inferred that bacteria 
resembled higher organisms in their de- 
pendence on oxygen for existence, and that 
in the present case the bacteria had crowded 
to the top of the liquid infusion to follow 
the air, and had thus stifled those beneath. 
He also showed an instance of a small 
quantity of a putrefying infusion which 
had quite exhausted all the oxygen in the 
large sealed flask in which it had been kept 
for some time. 

Infusions from which air had been per- 
fectly exhausted by means of the Sprengel 
air-pump had also remained sterile. 

On the assumption that the mode of life 
of these lowest forms was the same as those 
of the highest, and knowing that it had 
been proved by experiment on the higher 
animals that an excess of oxygen acted as 
poison (an experiment which the profes- 
sor had never performed, and was not 
likely ever to perform, but of which he 
took occasion to say that he did not see 
how science was to make progress, and 
how diseases were to be combated without 
such experiments), he tried the experiment 
of subjecting infusions of highly putrefac- 
tive matter, such as cucumber and turnip, 
to pressure of 200 atmospheres of oxygen, 
and found that they remained quite sterile. 
This result was not due to the mechanical 
pressure, but to the poisonous effects of the 
oxygen, for infusions subjected to a like 
pressure with common air had putrefied. 

In conclusion, the professor said that he 
had hardly thought it necessary to summar- 
ize what had been there brought before his 
audience. In fact, the whole discourse 
was but asumming up of eight months of 
incessant labor. From the beginning to 
the end of the inquiry there was not, as 
had been seen, a shadow of evidence in 
favor of the doctrine of spontaneous gen- 
eration; there was, on the contrary, over- 
whelming evidence against it; but he 
warned his hearers not to carry away with 
them the notion sometimes erroneously as- 
cribed to him, that he deemed spontaneous 
generation impossible, or that he wished to 
limit the power of matter in relation to 
life. His views on that subject ought to 
be well known. But possibility was one 
thing, and proof was another; and when 
in the present day he sought for experi- 
mental evidence of the transformation of 
the non-living into the living, he was led 
inexorably to the conclusion that no such 
evidence existed, and that in the lowest, as 
well asin the highest, of organized crea- 
tures the method of nature was that life 
should be the issue of antecedent life. 

oe 
Artificial Butter—Its Present Standing 

THERE has been for some time past a 
prevalent impression that, if the manufac- 
ture of artificial butter has not died out, at 
least no product of this description is now 
industrially made which has any standing 
in the market, or which cannot, by any- 
one, be properly distinguished from the 
genuine article. It, is true that the public, 
both in this county and more especially in 
England, has had, placed before it in the 
newspapers more records of failures in ar- 
tificial butter-making than of the success- 
ful efforts therein; and these, together with 
the popular prejudice which exists against 
the material, are sufficient, perhaps, to 
account for the general impression referred 
to. The facts, however, we are assured 
by competent authority, are altogether 
against any such conclusion, for quite 
recently no less than fifty artificial butter 
factories were counted in this city; and 
large quantities of artificial butter are sold 
in the market by wholesale dealers, or are 
purchased direct from the manufactories 
by large retailers, and offered to the cus- 
tomer as genuine butter. 
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course, a duplicity in this business which’ 
is reprehensible; but if people vege 
distinguish the made from the nateealls 
product, and if the former is, as reported! 
by Professor Chandler. actually more 
healthful than the average cow butter sold, 
it would be difficult to prove any damages — 
save tothe moral sense of all, and to the 
over-squeamish prejudices of a part of the 
community. ae | 
It will be seen furthermore that, the 
above being the case, the problem of sue- 
cessfully producing the imitation has been: 
solved, and in that we may recognize an 
important step in scientific progress, which 
it is worth while to consider briefly in the! 
light of previous efforts. As the succegs.) 
ful process is based mainly on the invention 
of Hippolyte Mége, patented in this coun- 
try in December, 1873, the previous patents, 
obtained by Bradley in 1871, and 
Peyrouse in the same year, as well as that! 
taken out by Parafin April, 1873 (whieh 
lastis charged to be a piracy of Mége’s 
ideas), need not be referred to. The best 
points of Mége’s invention are found com-) 
bined in the re-issue of his patents, dated 
May 12, 1874, and among them these two. 
essential and important operations, namely, 
the extraction of the oil from the fat, ata 
low temperature, and the conversion of 
the oil, by churning with milk, into butter, _ 
The caul fat, being washed, is hashed, 
melted in a water bath at 125 degrees Fah, , 
and, after becoming separated from ‘the. 
membrane, is allowed to solidify. TItis 
then pressed, and the oil treated in differ- 
ent ways according as the resulting product 
is intended for immediate or future use. 
It will suffice here to say that the product 
thus obtained has a grain, and _ seemingly 
has no resemblance to genuine butter save — 
in color. With reference to the many 
other patents issued since the date of 
Mége’s, it may be said that, as a rule, the 
common defects of grain, lack of savour, 
and inferior keeping quality, are present 
in all; and the products may more fairly 
be described as chemically prepared tallow 
than as butter. | 
The above statements are made on the 
authority of Dr. Henry A. Mott, a promis: 
ing young chemist of this city (New York), 
who for some years back has been engage¢ 
in investigating the subject we are here 
examining. His researches have includec 
the actual manufacture and testing of the 
various compounds patented; and thei 
result is found in the present, or “true,” a 
he terms it, process for producing artificia 
butter. To Dr. Mott belongs the credit 6 
this discovery, although the ownership 0} 
his process is inthe hands of others, anc 
its salient feature is that he produces, no! 
tallow disguised as butter, but butter itself) 
This will be seen at once from the fac! 
that chemical analysis of cream butter giver 
water 12°29 and solids 87°71 parts per 100) 
of artificial butter, water 12:005, solids 87~ 
995. The amount of casein in the artificia) 
product, the detailed analysis shows to b¢ 
a little higher than in the natural butte 
(0°745 to 0°19), but not sufficient to maki 
any difference. Comparing the fats prove 
that there is a very small amount of butyr 
in in the artificial product, and herein lies’ 
the chief disparity, which amounts to ar 
absolute virtue, because, while sufficient 
butyrin exists to afford the necessary odow) 
and flavour to the artificial product, the 
is not enough contained to render the butte! 
rancid by decomposition. ; 
Dr. Mott’s process of manufacture is as 
follows:—The fat, after being weighed, i 
thoroughly and repeatedly washed in te} iG 
and cold water. It is then disintegrated im 
a meat hasher, and forced through a_finc 
sieve, Next, itis placed in the melting 
tank, which is surrounded by Water OU 
degrees Fah., and there kept until the te 
perature of the fat reaches 124 degrees Fah, 
During this process the material is con 
stantly stirred. _After the scrap is settled, 
the clear yellow oil is drained off in cans 
and left for from 12 to 24 hours in a room 
at 70 degrees Fah. to granulate. The re 
fined fat is now packed in cloth peck : 
about 8 inches long by 14 inches thick by © 
4 wide, and these are placed on metal plates 
and piled one above another in a press. 
Gradual pressure is applied, when the 01) 
is driven out, and cakes of pure whi 
stearin left. The oil, being cooled to 70 
degrees Fah., is next churned with sou! 
milk, annatto, and soda, 100 lbs. of oil being — 
used to 15 or 20 Ibs. of milk, 3 ozs. of an-— 
natto solution, and # oz. of bicarbonate ol 
soda. The mixture is agitated for40 or 15 
minutes; and then let into atub of pounded 
ice, with which it is thoroughly min 
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the ice melts the solidified oil is 
: bled, and 30 Ibs. of it are introduced 
fn achurn with 25 Ibs. of churned sour 
‘milk. Here it takes up a percentage of 
the milk, as well asthe butter flavour and 
pdour, Lastly, the butter is worked and 
‘alted in the usual way, and is packed in 
irkins, ete., for the market. 
| Hon. X. A. Willard, President of the 
‘New York State Dairymen’s Association, 
in able butter expert, admits his surprise 
\t the flavour, and declares the butter the 
est yet made. The cost of manufacture 
s about 18 cents a pound, the selling price 
5 cents to wholesale dealers; so that, so 
jar as the saving is concerned, there is very 
ittle over the cost of genuine butter. The 
cconomy, however, would doubtless be- 
some manifest were the people willing to 
cept the material for what it is, and thus 
faite the industry to become established 
ma broaderfoundation. The exportation 
f oleomargarine or artificial butter from 
Yew York, during the period from Sep- 
‘ember 1st, 1876, to March 31st, 1877, 
smounted to 4,440,000 Ibs., representing a 
ralue of 2,208,785 fr. Nearly all of this 
as sent to France, and 1,000,000 Ibs. to 
Gngland. Dr. Mott’s report on artificial 
utter, recently read before the Chemical 
Society of this city, contains complete de- 
ails of. his processes, together with a 
eview of those previously patented, 
hesides full: chemical analyses, complete 
stimates, and plans for a factory capable 
pe producing 500 lbs. of butter daily, and 
lrawings of apparatus, etc.—Scientijic 
Mmerican. 
: 
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Fr Mushroom Ketchup. 


Aworice of the mushroom would hardly 
pe complete unless it contained some refer- 
mee to ketchup, one of the most popular 
yconomic products of the fungus tribe. 
Xetchup, or catsup, as some prefer to spell 
\t, is by no means exclusively made from 
\4. campestris. Not only is the Horse 
Mushroom (Agaricus arvensis), to which we 
‘hall shortly refer, largely used in its manu- 
vacture, but it is stated that aimost any 
)pecies with dark juice is indiscriminately 
jmployed. Ketchup made from the Morel 
\Morchella esculenta) is said to be especially 
\elicious: Mr. Cooke says there is an ex- 
nsive manufacture of ketchup conducted 
't Luddenham, near Market Harborough, 
ut the great difficulty appears to be the 
|revention of decomposition. Messrs. Per- 
/ins receive tons of mushrooms from every 
art of the kingdom, and they find, even 
1 the same species, an immense difference 
1 the quality «nd quantity of the produce. 
“he. price of mushrooms varies greatly 
vith the season, ranging from a penny to 
\ixpence a pound. 

,; The derivation and meaning of the word 
ketchup ” are unknown, unless we accept 
Vebster’s statement that it is probably of 
ast Indian origin, because it meant in the 
|rst place a kind of East Indian pickle. A 
eal or supposed Japanese word, ‘‘kit-jap,” 
as been thought to throw some light on 
i; but, in spite of Swift’s enumeration of 
» catsup” as a foreign condiment, it does 
ot appear to be known out of England 
Xcept as an English export. If, however, 
kit-jap” is an Eastern name for soy 
\auice, as has been stated, it is not difficult 
J see that it might have been transferred 
2 our English condiment. ; 

| The making of ketchup, like most mat- 
rs connected with the. culinary art, is a 
Tork requiring some skill and experience. 
Ve offer the following instructions on the 
/0int, which we borrow from Mrs. Hussey’s 
tiful “ Tllustrations of British My- 
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Il kinds of agaric of which it is pro- 
d to make use should be sound. De- 
ig larva-eaten flaps are ignorantly pre- 
; but if the flavor be stronger, it is 
)f @ coarse, rank strength, and the smell 
90n becomes disagreeable—in fact, there 
eos tendency to putrescence in such 
‘garics. Cut off the stems, for they pos- 
288 no flavor, and afford: little juice, but 
uch dirt; if the caps are soiled, peel 
hem, do not cut, but break them small, 
owder every portion with salt, and set the 
1ass in an earthen colander, placed in a 
owl. The precise quantity of salt is not 
f importance, excess is better than de- 
2ct, it being only needful in cookery to re- 
tember that salt is not to be used when 
is.' After twenty-four hours press 
Pp gently down in the colander; all 
1€ liquor that. thus runs off is to be pre- 
stved, and no more, for if you choose to 
queeze the rest of the moisture out, al- 
ough it may be used-for any immediate 
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usual complaint that there isso much fecu- 
lence to get rid of in ketchup; this is owing 
to the mass of salted pulp being left too 
long before it is strained, so that the very 
flesh of the agaric is melted down into 
the liquid, instead of its consisting merely 
of juices extracted from the solid parts. 
By this maceration there is a gain in bulk; 
but it isa deceptive gain as to value; the 
feculence is flavorless, causing fermenta- 
tion, and pouring off and rebottling is in- 
jurious; it is much better to avoid the 
ketchup ever containing this sediment. 
The liquor extracted, as above, will be a 
pure fragrant delicious ketchup. Many 
people would boil this till the aroma had 
disappeared, under an erroneous notion of 
“making it fit to keep,’ but to this end the 
boiling by no means conduces, and almost 
all agarics lose their ‘bouquet’ by the con- 
tinued action of heat. But how then shall 
we keep the ketchup? A great deal better! 
Probatum est. And now to divulge the 
secret. Before the ketchup season comes, 
procure a quart of spirits of wine in a 
glass-stoppered bottle, put into this any 
spices you prefer, in sufficient quantity to 
flavor the spirit strongly. After the ketchup 
has been strained off, let it settle twelve 
hours, then put it in half-pint bottles, fill 
them up to the shoulder, add the spiced 
spirit to fill the neck, and cork the bottles 
tightly and steadily; they must not after- 
ward be shaken, because the spirit should 
be left floating at the top to exclude the 
air, and prevent the formation of that other 
incipient fungus which cooks call ‘ mother.’ 
When to be used shake the bottle thor- 
oughly, and put as much of the contents 
as you like into the waiting soup or gravy; 
it should not be boiled up in it. The small 
quantity of spirits is unappreciable in the 
bulk of ketchup, not affecting the flavor 
at all. All who try this plan fairly will 
acknowlédge they never tasted ketchup 
before.—Britten’s ‘‘ Popular British Fun- 
gi.” 
0+ 


Natural Pearls and Oriental Essence. 


From the time of the tragedian Esop, 
Clodius, to whom ‘his’ father left immense 
riches, furnished an-example of prodigality. 
One of the spendthrifts pretended to have 
had the honor of first tasting pearls; he 
found them so marvellous, according to 
Pliny, that not wishing to keep the knowl- 
edge to himself, he caused one to be served 
to each of his guests. After the capture 
of Constantinople pearls were frequently 
so used at Rome. In the time of Sylla they 
were small and of little value; such was, at 
least, the opinion of Fenestella; but this 
appears to be incorrect, for Elius Stilon 
tells us that it was during the war of Ju- 
gurtha that the largest pearls went under 
the name of. uwniones (Pliny, lix.). While 
the gourmands swallowed pearls, the Ro- 
man ladies used them for decorating them- 
selves; and Tertullian, who lived in the 
third century, condemned the jewelry 
made of pearls. From the time of Pliny, 
smooth pearls were worth more than those 
with holes and projections. The oblong 
form was the most appreciated; then the len- 
ticular, and after these the oval and round; 
already, at that time, it was difficult to 
distinguish the true from the false, because 
the secret had been discovered of trans- 
forming real stones into false ones, and we 
know that it was the same with pearls. 
Thus, to verify real pearls, scales were 
used, then the auger. It would be rather 
difficult to state at what period the pearl 
was first used by our old chemists; powd- 
ered pearls and dyes were regarded as cos- 
metics of the first order; they were added 
to substances which entered into the com- 
position of hyacinth; alkermes also formed 
a part of this esteemed powder. Nicholas 
the Venerable maintained that the pearl 
was the auxiliary of sorrow, but was bene- 
ficial to asthmatic persons; that its prepara- 
tion, so much esteemed in his time, gave 
strength to ladies, and, above all, prevented 
palpitations. Although the gourmands had 
already ceased to swallow pearls, their use 
in chemistry sustained their high price, and 
it was often difficult to procure any. From 
the tenth to the thirteenth century it was 
again tried to imitate natural pearls. In the 
twelfth century, Matfre, the troubadour, in 
‘“Breviary of Love,” which M. Renouard 
has published as a curiosity—a type of the 
time—in speaking of the ladies of that 
period, assures us that never will they have 
enough either of buttons, pearls, or belts 
to satisfy the taste of the time. It was at 
this period that a certain barber-surgeon of 
Lyons, after having applied twelve leeches 
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to a distinguished personage, asked six 
crowns for the operation. This demand 
being objected to as exorbitant, the barber 
declared on his honor that the leeches had 
been fed for six months on a solution of 
pearl. In the history of the merchants of 
the thirteenth century, it is related that the 
mercers must only sell silver pearls, while 
those made of glass and wax must be re- 
fused. The rage for pearls commenced in 
France in the reign of Henry IIL; the finest 
were of an opaline transparency, with a 
changing and variegated brilliancy, which 
the jewellers termed ‘“‘ orient.” 

We have now to treat of false, or imita- 
tion pearls. It was about the seventh cen- 
tury that it was tried with more or less suc- 
cess to imitate real pearls, and the most 
successful means to which recourse was 
had was with the aid of the ‘‘ Oriental Es- 
sence,” or a nearly white solution from the 
scales of the bleak, called guanine. In 
giving this product the name ‘‘ Oriental 
Essence,’ it was with the intention of keep- 
ing the substance secret. In Anjou, although 
this industry (that is to say, the bleak fish- 
ery to obtain the ‘‘ Oriental Essence”) is 
little known, it is not less certain that the 
fishermen of Ecoufflans and Ponts-de-Cé 
largely aid the manufacture of imitation 
of pearls and that they still use this 
name, or that of bleak white. The skin of 
the bleak is lubricated by a mucus, which 
was for a long time considered albumin- 
ous; but it is not so. This essence is very 
abundant and very difficult to mix with 
water; it coagulates by heat to a thick 
white deposit, and becomes black in time, 
if a proper remedy be not applied to pre- 
vent this deterioration, especially during 
the time of intense heat, during which 
period fishing is at its height in the Loire 
and the Mayenne. If the scales of the 
bleak are examined under the microscope, 
the smallest are found to be nearly round, 
and if the surface of one of the larger 
ones is lightly pressed; this ‘‘ Oriental Es- 
sence,” under the form of a small pearly 
drop, issues from the canals and sticks to 
the fingers. In this mucilage an infinite 
number of small rudimental pearly scales 
can be seen. The largest scales are square, 
nearly rectangular, four times as long as 
they are wide; each scale has three color- 
less cylindrical veins. It is to M. Janin 
that this invention is due, all the more for- 
tunate as it remedied the difficulties and 
bad effects of the pearls made of quick- 
silver placed in a glass bulb. In Anjou, 
in order to obtain this ‘‘ Oriental Essence,” 
they only fish for the bleak; however, the 
scales of the dace furnish it also. The 
bleak (Leuciseus alburnus) is the only river 
fish which is not used for food; it is a white 
fish, well-known in the running streams 
and on the flat sandy coasts of France, 
where the water is not deep; it is also found 
in the Seine, Marne, Moselle, Escaut, etc., 
never descending into the Black Sea, be- 
ing principally found at the mouth of 
rivers. In Anjou they spawn on the sand 
in the months of May and June. For its 
propagation in certain parts of France, ar- 
tificial spawning places are made by the 
aid of heaps of sand, where they multiply. 
In Anjou, recourse is not had to any arti- 
ficial means; they breed under the shelter 
of the flat sandy coast, thus avoiding the 
prey of other fishes. 
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Hog Cholera—Preventives and Cures. 


THE ravages of hog cholera are confined 
to no single locality or climate, and have, 
probably, been more disastrous to the por- 
cine race than all the other diseases to 
which it is subject. Hitherto no satisfac- 
tory diagnosis of the malady has been made, 
nor any certain specific remedy for it been 
discovered. The efficacy of several pre- 
ventives and even of a cure or two are 
vouched for, however, by reliable men in 
different parts of the country, and as a trial 
of some of these may be of advantage to 
some of our readers, we have for some time 
back been collecting them from the differ- 
ent journals in which they have been de- 
scribed, and here condense those among 
our collection which seem to have the most 
trustworthy endorsement. 

Give regularly in their food, about twice 
a week, half a teaspoonful of spirits of tur- 
pentine to each hog, and keep salt where 
they can use it at their pleasure. This, it 
is confidently claimed, has not only proved 
thoroughly effective in preventing the dis- 
ease, even when the hogs were allowed to 
run With those who were constantly dying 
with it, but hogs have been cured by it that 
were seriously affected. 

Another gentleman states that, although | 
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his neighbors have for years been losing 
their hogs, he has never seen any symptoms 
of it among his own, and he attributes it to 
the onions which he is very careful to have 
cooked with their food at least twice a 
week, 

And still another claims that his exemption 
from sharing his neighbors’ heavy losses by 
the disease must be owing to his practice of 
cooking poke salad or root in their food at 
least once a week. 

Another says; Take one teacupful of 
pulverized copperas and mix with one gal- 
lon of salt; and salt the hogs with the mix- 
ture twice a week regularly while the dis- 
ease prevails in your neighborhood. This 
is said to be asure preventive, and has 
been known to cure in many instances after 
the disease has commenced. 

Take blue vitriol—often called blue stone 
—at the rate of a tablespoonful for every 
ten grown hogs or fifteen pigs; use enough 
of water to dissolve it, then add a sufficiency 
of fresh milk and give to the animals im- 
mediately. While the disease is prevailing 
in the country, this remedy ought to be 
given twice a week for two weeks, then 
once a week and afterwards once a month. 
A cure for worms also. 

Make concentrated lye into soap by the 
usual rule; take one pail of the soap to 
fifty hogs, put it in a kettle, add water and 
two pounds of copperas, boil it; then add 
dish-water and milk, or anything to make 
it taste good, till you have about what the 
hogs will drink. Just when ready to Jet 
the hogs in, scatter two pounds of soda in 
the trough; the object is to have it foaming 
as the hogs come to drink. The next day 
go through with the same operation. After 
the second day skip a day, then give for 
two days, and you may turn them out 
cured. If you cannot get the hog to drink, 
then knock him on the head to prevent him 
from giving the disease to the others. 

Turnips, it is very strongly claimed, are 
a certain preventive of the disease, and un- 
less the hog is too far gone to eat, the use 
of them, fed exclusively, will infallibly 
cure him. Major Mellon, the discoverer of 
this specific, has so strong a belief in its 
efficacy that he has filed a claim for a re- 
ward of $10,000, offered by the State of 
Missouri for the discovery of a remedy for 
this disease. 

These prescriptions have been carefully 
selected from a number of others appar- 
ently less trustworthy, because in nearly 
every case, instances are specified, in which 
each has proved entirely efficacious. Most 
of them have appeared in several papers, 
and where one of these have failed to give 
an example, it has been supplied by an- 
other. In view of the enormous losses 
incurred by this malady, it is well that 
every farmer should be acquainted with 
some of the remedies which his fellow- 
farmers vouch for as effectual, so that he 
may at once, on the approach or attack of 
the disease, test the efficacy of that specific 
which best recommends itself to his judg- 
ment, or which he can most conveniently 
apply.—Rural New Yorker. 

——_—_0-#e—____ 
Preserving Potatoes. 


TuE following is the way this is done in 
Lubeck. The potatoes are peeled by hand, 
and cut into disks by a machine. These 
are put into a basket, and this into a boiler, 
where the potatoes, are nearly, but not 
quite, boiled. The disks are next put on 
wire frames in a dry oven, where they are 
dried quite hard. It is important to pre- 
serve the color of the potatoes; and to pre- 
vent their turning gray, as they would by 
the above process alone, the material, 
after slicing, is treated with cold water, to 
which has been added one per cent. of sul- 
phuric acid, or one to two per cent. of 
muriatic acid. Then it is washed in pure 
water, aud the drying proceeds. The 
preparation obtained, which has lost none 
of its starch, is of a slightly citron-yellow 
tint, and transparent like gum. Boiled 
with water anda little salt, it is said to re- 
sume the natural color and fibrous struc- 
ture of potatoes, and is not distinguishable 
in taste from the newly-boiled vegetable. 

——_e-e—_____ 


[Wn.-are requested by Dr. Polk to insert 
the following note in THE CrrcuLar.] 


2349 CATHARINE ST,., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Nov. 6th, 1877. 
To the Medical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 

Sessions : 

I am in no manner connected with any 
Medical or Pharmaceutical College in this 
city, and all statements or advertisements 
connecting me with any of them are in- 
correct, C. G, Pox, M.D. 
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Amber of Roumania. 


Mr. H. Bizistr, of Bucharest, who ex- 
hibited amber at the Vienna Exhibition, 
says that this substance differs from that 
found on the German shore of the Baltic. 
Both are the fossil resins of antediluvian 
trees and agree in chemical composition, 
but differ in color. German amber is found 
only of light colors—yellow, white, and 
pink—while Roumanian amberis red, pink, 
brown, blue, green, and black. These 
colors are frequently found mixed in a sin- 
gle piece, and we also have lumps with 
silver colored veins and gold specks. On 
account of this variety of colors, the Rou- 
manian amber is highly esteemed, and the 
darker and more beautiful pieces are more 
costly than yellow amber, especially as 
they are more rare. 

German amber is found in the sea or in 
alluvial earth; the Roumanian amber is 
only found in mountainous places and 
highlands, where it is sought and dug out 
by the peasants. The collection of amber 
languishes, or, more properly speaking, is 
never conducted in a rational manner. 
The peasants being ignorant, and, led only 
by instinct, dig here and there, wherever 
they guess that amber is to be found For- 
merly, this amber was found in large quan- 
tites, and also in much larger pieces than at 
present. 


oe 
An Improved Indian Ink. 


Most of the black Indian ink met with 
in commerce possess this disadvantage, 
that it blots when a damp brush is passed 
over it; or, as draughtsmen say, ‘‘it does 
not stand.” The addition of alum does 
but little good; but G. Reisenbichler 
states that bichromate of potash accom- 
plishes the object by rendering insoluble 
the glue which the ink contains, and thus 
making the ink permanent. Such an ink 
Reisenbichler calls ‘‘ Harttusch,”’ or ‘‘ hard 
Indian ink.” The bichromate of potash is 
not colorless; on the contrary, it possesses 
a deep yellow (almost red) color, but it 
does not at all injure the shade of the ink, 
as 1 per cent of it in a very fine powder, 
intimately mixed with the ink, which has 
already been mixed with glue and dried 
again, is sufficient. The salt must always 
be mixed with the ink in a dry state; other- 
wise the ink might~lose its friability in 
water. 

A drawing which has been made with 
this ink or by artificial light, must be ex- 
posed to sunlight for a few minutes, which 
renders the bichromated glue insoluble in 
water. Draughtsmen who cannot provide 
themselves with such ink make use of a 
dilute solution of bichromate of potash in 
rubbing up the ink. There is no danger of 
the yellow salt penetrating the paper, if 
the ink is thick enough. 

— 0+ e—_____. 
Colors for Confectionery and Food. 


Tue police of Paris have directed that 
the following substances be employed for 
coloring articles of food or confectionery: 
Blue: indigo and its derivatives, Prussian 
blue. Red: cochineal, carmine, Brazil 
wood lake, orchil. Yellow: saffron, Avig- 
non yellow berry, quercitron, fustic, tur- 
meric. Green: mixture of Prussian blue 
and logwood (Campeachy wood). Violet : 
mixture of carmine and Prussian blue. 

The use of the following pigments is pro- 
hibited: oxide of copper, blue copper 
salts, red lead, vermilion, chrome yellow, 
gamboge, white lead, Schweinfurt and 
Scheele’s green (Paris green). 

For coloring drinks they recommend 
Curacoa logwood ; for absinthe, soluble in- 
digo blue with saffron ; for blue liquids, 
soluble indigo blue, Prussian blue, and 
ultramarine. 

Singularly enough, aniline colors are 
omittéd from both lists. 


oe 
Salt as Manure. 


VARIOUS experiments, says the Journal 
of Horticulture, have been made by M. 
Peligot and others, to test the value of salt 
asamanure. The following summing-up 
seems to have been arrived at: Salt should 
never be applied other than in a pulverous 
state, and never employed on impervious, 
cold, and humid soils.. The best manner 
to use it isto combine it with other ma- 
nures, a dose of two hundred weight to the 
acre being sufficient. When selected to 
destroy insects, it should be applied before 
sunrise. In case of cereals, salt strength- 
ens the stems and causes the ears to fill 
better, and favors the dissolution and as- 
similation of the phosphates and silicates. 
It acts vigorously on potatoes, and can be 


detected in their ashes to the extent of one 
half or one per cent. Asparagus is a veri- 
table glutton in the presence of salt. A 


| dose of three cwt. per acre acts without 


fail on beet, injuring its value for sugar 
purposes, but enhancing it for the feeding 
of cattle. Colzahas as marked a predilec- 
tion for salt as asparagus; and in Holland, 
where the culture of peas is so extensive, 
salt is something like a necessity. Mixed 
with hay in the proportion of 4 ounces toa 
100 weight, the fodder is more appetizing; 
but the best way to feed it to animals is to 
allow them to enjoy it in the form of rock 
salt. 

———+-eo—____—_ 

Medical Advertising. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Albany 
Hvening Times, takes strong ground against 
the medical advertising monopoly in Al- 
bany. After quoting our recent editorial 
on the subject it remarks as follows: 

““Connection with a college or hospital 
seems to be regarded by some doctors as 
giving them a privilege to advertise which 
is denied other doctors who are not con- 
nected with such institutions. Indeed, it 
would appear that the principal advantage 
of being members of a college or hospital 
staff is to enable the doctors connected 
with those institutions to carry out success- 
fully the advertising dodge; while the code 
or law of the Ophthalmological Society (per- 
taining to diseases of the eye) forbids its 
members even to put the word ‘oculist’ 
on an Office sign. Yet this advertising 
dodge, under the head of ‘hospital clinics,’ 
enables certain doctors to do a brisk 
business in advertising by keeping their 
names and their ‘wonderful operations’ be- 
fore the public in the newspapers. We 
had thought that the faculty of a medical 
school were presumed to stand at the head 
of the profession, and were supposed to 
give to the other members an example of 
integrity and strict honor in obeying the 
code of medical ethics. The case, however, 
is so different, that we would suggest to 
our medical friends the question whether— 
since certain college professors persist in 
indirectly advertising—it would not be bet- 
ter to do away with the present code of 
medical ethics and advertise openly, as 
other business men do, and pay for their 
advertising as a simple matter of justice to 
the publisher and respect for the medical 
by-laws.— Med. Record. 

——_*-e—___—_. 
Hygienic Pumping. 

The Philadelphia Bulietin publishes the 
following bit of patent therapeutics: 

They are inthe midst of a big lawsuit 
in a neighboring village between Dr. 
Smiler and the rest of the population of 
the town. The doctor, it seems, had a 
large tank placed onthe top of his house, 
from which to supply his bath room, and 
so forth, with water. The water had to be 
pumped up about 50 feet from the cistern 
in the yard, and the doctor found it to be 
a pretty good sized job, which wou!d cause 
him constant expense. So, after thinking 
the matter over carefully, one day, an idea 
struck him. He built a room over the cis- 
tern and put the word ‘‘Sanitarium” over 
the door. Then he concealed tne machin- 
ery beneath the floor, and he rigged up a 
complicated apparatus with handles and 
hinges and a crank, so that aman standing 
in the middle of the machine and pulling 
the handle up and down, would operate 
that pump. 

Then the doctor got out circulars and 
published advertisements about ‘‘ Smiler’s 
Patent Health Lift,” and he secured testi- 
monials from 1,000 or so people, who 
agreed that the health lift was the only 
hope for the physical salvation or the hu- 
man race. Pretty soon people began to 
call to see about it, and Smiler would rush 
them out to the “sanitarium” and set them 
to jerking the handles. And when a cus- 
tomer had pumped up 50 gallons or go, 
Smiler would charge him a quarter and tell 
him that three months of that kind of thing 
would give him muscles like a prize 
fighter. 

And he would push the project among 
his patients. If aman was bilious or had 
the toothache, or was afflicted with rheum- 
atism or croup or measles or yellow fever 
or cholera morbus, Smiler would turn him 
in at the health lift and get a quarter each 
time. The thing became so popular that 
he had to enlarge his tank and putina 
smaller pump, and he not only got all his 
pumping done for nothing, but the people 
who did it paid him about $1,500 a year 
for the privilege. It began to look like an 
uncommonly soft thing, and everybody 
was contented and happy. 


One day, however, old Mr. Maginnis, 
who had been practicing at the health lift 
every day for months in order to cure him- 
self of indigestion, jammed the handles 
down a little too hard, and broke the board 
upon which he was standing. As the 
board gave way it plunged Mr. Maginnis 
into the cistern, and just as he was sinking 
for the third time Smiler fished him out 
with a crooked nail in the end of a clothes 
prop. As the water was drained out of 
him, Maginnis said: 

“J didn’t know you had a cistern under 
that floor. What did you do that for?” 

‘“‘Why to keep the air moist. It’s health- 
ier than dry, sir.” 

“Tt looked to me as if there was some 
kind of a pump under there.” 

“Oh no,” said Smiler, ‘‘those are only the 
levers of the lift.” 

“Mighty queer,” said Maginnis, thought- 
fully. ‘‘If that isn’t apump, then I don’t 
know one when I see it.” 

So afew days later Maginnis came around 
with a lot of other patients, and found the 
doctor out. They determined to investi- 
gate. They pulled upacouple of boards 
and ascertained the facts about that pump. 
Then they cross-examined Smiler’s ser- 
vant girl, and learned about the truth, and 
they went home mad. A consultation was 
held, at which every bilious and rheumatic 
individual who had been working the doc- 
tor’s pump used violent language, and 
talked about murder and sudden death. 
Finally they resolved to prosecute Smiler 
for damages and for obtaining money un- 
der false pretences. It is thought by good 
judges that by the time the Court gets 
through with Smiler that will be about the 
unhealthiest lift for him he was ever inter- 
ested in. 

SS e ee 
Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 


A cover very convenient for use, with the 
title, ‘‘ DrRuGGIsTs CrrcuLAR,” ‘stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 


Mortars, Druggists’ Signs, 
Weather Vanes, etc., etc. 
Established 1853. (Original.) 


W. L. WASHBURNE, 


14 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
(Over Smith & Green’s Dining Rooms.) 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


‘“1 hereby declare that for 
the past ten years I have fre= 
quently prescribed to my pa- 
tients ‘l’Eau de Melisse des 
Carmes,’ such as is faith- 
fully prepared by Mr. Boyer, 
proprietor of this precious 
medicine, 14 Rue Taranne, 
Paris, that I have made it 
the excipient of all potions 
prepared according to pre- 
scription in my practice in 
city and country, and that I 
have always obtained the 
best effects from its employ- 
ment in maladies caused 
by acrity of the blood, abun- 
dance and decomposition of 
humor,predisposition to apo- 
plexy, asthma, rheumatism 
and other affections of the 
aged. I consider ‘l’Eau de 
Melisse des Carmes de 
Boyer’ as a precious remedy 
to prescribe in a multitude 
of circumstances where all 
other resources of therapeu- 
tics fail. 

In faith of which I have 
signed this certificate at 
Paris, January 20, 1855. ° 

JEAN LOUIS AUGUSTE CLAVEL: 


Pretre chanoine, medecin de 
la faculte de Paris.’’ 
GENERAL DEPOT. 


BOYER, 


59 PARK PLACE, cor. College Place, New York. 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK 


PURE GOD LIVER Ol 


Manuf actured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, } 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on th 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach whe 
other kinds fail. } 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has les 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor tha. 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver 0) 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the on) — 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE CO) — 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Pho;| 
phorus. 

3 fed Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime an — 
oda. | 
Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. De 
Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, | 
Jodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination ¢ 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. | 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. | 
Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia, 

! 
} 


Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczem _ 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a. 
STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER, _ 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said i 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medicg — 
profession of New York. .\ 

Manufacturers, Importers and ‘Dealers in ~ 
every description of i 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


OMPOUND SYR, 


<s 


Professor Edward Parrish’s 
ORIGINAL FORMULA, 


PREPARED BY 

J. EL. SGEILGIN c& CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NOTICE TO THE DRUG TRADE, 


Having sold to J. H. Zemin & Co., all the right 
interests, etc., for PARRISH’s SPECIALTIES, I heret 
solicit for them the generous support and patronag 
accorded to the late Prof. Epwarp Parris, at 
the firm of Epwarp ParrisH & Son, knowing thi 
they will supply all articles perfectly pure and strict 
according to formulas, from their Laboratory, No 
502, 504 & 506 Cherry St., Philadelphia, where I ca 
be found at any time. being by them employed, 7 
will be pleased to answer all communications, and 


SPECIALTIES. 
Send for Price List. 


see personally my old friends. 
Respectfully, 
ical Food), | 
BITTER WINE OF IRON, and a generally a 
THOMAS BURKHARD 


Any orders for Chemicals, or for my Pre aration| 
will be promptly filled by J. H. ZEILIN & CO. | 
E. PARRISH’S 80} ~ 
COMPOUND SYKUP OF PHOSPHATES (Chen| 
SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
GLYCERATE OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
assorted line of PHARMACEUTICAL AND a 
Manufacturer of a4 
Patent Sugar-Coating Apparat 


Mw 


Testing Stills from 1 to 5 Gallons. 


Send for prices to / 


127 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 


BURNET’S 


The best and most useful article for — i 
preserving -, aon 


Physicians’ Prescriptions, 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. ¥. \s 
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'SODA-WATER 


APPARATUS. 


i. 
Matthews’ Apparatus for Making Pure 
| Soda-Water, Mineral Waters, etc. 


/ PURITY. 

,is the only Apparatus in which the 
beverage 1s permanently protected 

| from Contamination. Glass filter 

~~ with-each Apparatus. 


\Sirups do nat. come in contact. with any metal what- 


er. 

Sirup Tanks portable, full or empty. 

SIRUPS DISPENSED IN MEASURED PORTIONS, 

| Draught Nozzles. 

| Drinking. Tumblers enclosed and cooled, free from 
“ust. 


Extensive and most efficient cooling surface, and 
|rgest-Ice-Chamber. ; 

| Matthews’ ied for Making and Dispensing 
Dda-Water, officially declared by eminent 
perts to “exhibit a marked superiority over any 
ver known form of Apparatus.” 

See 8 in this journai, last page. 


i Sai AERSAEAREES I a 
_- SAFETY. 

Apparatus provided with Satet 
f ik ahd Satety Cap. by which exe 
| plosions. are rendéred -impossi- 
ble. Cap-fianges on all necks. 


' CONVENIENCE. 
‘gsign and arrangement of parts most 
sonvenient. Blow-off valves on all 
} discharge openings;- parts inter- 
ohengeab e; alance Ball 
heels on all Agitators 
and Cocks; parts most 
accessible for res © 
} pairs. . 


BEAUTY. 

fly original styles of high character. 
Jomstructive desighs by competent 

| artists. Only the best materials 

¥ used, 


eialty of Onyx, Agate, Lapis lazuli, and Jew- 
elled Decoration, 


| 


display of méretricious cheap ornaments and dol- 
lar-store images. 
)foTE.—The Portable Glass Sirup Tanks, Sirup 
uring Valves, Tumbler Cooling Chambers, 
ady Stream Attachment, Tumbler Guide, Con. 
tous Protected Couplings, Gas Dluminating 
des. Imp:oyed Coolers, and other accessories, 
which great advantages are attained in appa- 
18 for dispensing Aerated Beverages, ave the 
usive property of this firm. 
he Grand Centennial Medal, struck 
Gold, was awarded to Matthews’ Apparatus in 
} bythe American Institute: also Diploma of 
AINED SUPERIORITY for Apparatus for 
ee Carbonated Beverages, and a Diplo- 
EMAINTAINED SUPERIORITY for Appara- 
for Dispensing Carbonated Beverages. 
wiactory har been establisuea tur forty-five 
8 in this city, and is the mos: extensive of the 
‘im existence. One thousand Apparatuses on 


ted and Priced Catalogue sent to any ad- 
800 application to 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 


| Manodfacturer of 


'DA-WA TER APPARATUS, 


(st Avenue, 26th and 27th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


ASTELESS IRON 


€ Tasteless Syrup of Iodide of Iron is stable in 
air may be given with tonics, and has no in- 
4 us effect on the teeth, 


© Tasteless Tinétrire of Muriate of Tron, contains 
/#me quantity of iron as the officinal tincture ; 
jalmost taste ess, never injures or blackens the 
‘a may be mixed -with bark or any kind of 


= 
} CREUSE, 52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


* 
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& Cco., 
Nos. 3, 5, 8 & 10 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE, 


SUNDRIES, FANCY GOODS, Ete. 


Lettering on Glass in all its varieties, and in the most artistic manner. 
Druggists’ “ Outfits’ supplied at short notice, and at the very lowest market rates. 
Catalogues and Fac-Simile Sheets of Glass Labels, mailed on application. 


Boh. ARNOLD ae 


ORDERS SOLICITED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
43 & 47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Ore 
IMPORTERS OF 


NUndries, Fancy Goods, Essential Oils, Chamois, elc., etc, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
J. & E. ATHINSON, London (Perfumery), 
LAUTIER FILS, Grasse (Fytrats ii BU, 
MAUBERT, Brussels (Tile Soaps). 
FRATELELI SENES. Palermo (lila Cosmetiques, &c), 


JOHANN ANTON FARINA, Cologme (The Genuine Farina Cologne). 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


HERRINGS & COMPANY, London. 


Special Prices for Entire Packages. 


HENRY HAVILAND, 


23 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


: Importer of a full line of 
LUBIN’S EXTRACTS. 
English Teoth-Brushes, 


Coudray’s Soaps, Pomades, &c., 
ivory Hair-Brushes, Piver’s & Pinaud’s Do 
Ivory Combs, Dorin’s Rouge and Blanc de Perle, 
Shell Combs, 


Societe Hygienique Oil, 
Pungents, Silver and Gold Cap, 


Rich Toilet Goods, 
Pungents, Glass Stoppers, Druggists® Sundries, &c. 


ea aia bea 2h a 
JEREMIAH OUINLAN, - 
ISG & 138 William St, New York, 


GLASSWARE, 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES & RUBBER GOODS. 


LABELLING ON GLASS A SPECIALTY, 


Drug Stores Fitted Up in the most Complete Manner, 
Frice Toist Murnished ‘on A pplication. 


Deutsche Droguen Handlung. Drogueria Espafiola. 


LEEIN e& FINE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. 


- {mporters of 
Selected Drugs, Fine Chemicals. Essential Oils, Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations, Ete, 
DEPOT FOR PURE SALICYLIC ACID. 
160 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YoRE. 


P. O. Box 3114, 


md General Business Organ for Drugnists, Chemists, and Apothecaries, 


WHOLE NUMBER, 2583. 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 

54 and 56 Duane Street, N. Y. 
BEST SWEDISH LEECH ES, 
Imported by every steamer, fresh from 
our swamps. 

Cow Pox Vaccine Virus, 

Essential Oils, Extracts, 

Virgin Olive Oil, 

Oiled Silk, 

Sponges, Chamois Skins, 

Brushes, Combs, Mirrors, Puffs, Ete. 

Fancy and Toilet Articles, 

Dorin’s Rouge and Blane, 

Mustard, Belladonna, Thapsia, Blistering Plasters 


DIALYSED. Ji 
rRONW We 


\ 
-| Of Reliable Quality, and Unsurpassed in every ) it 
particular. \ 


PRICE PER POUND, 50e. Ft 
Manufactured by q AY 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, | 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, al 
Philadelphia. ad 
New York Depot, No. 13 Platt Street. } 


at 
Druggists’ Glassware 4 | 
| 


AND SUNDRIES, “| 


Ba 
| of all descriptions. “| , 1H] 
HENRY ALLEN, l 
| 
No, 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York, i . 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN Drovueeists’, PER- 
FUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASSWARE, 

such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homeo- «BH 

pathic vials, Nursing Bottles, Cupping Glasses, 

Speculums, Pessaries, ete, 

Drug-Stores fitted up in the best style with glass and 
painted labels of all descriptions. Having all 
the work done on the premises, we can exe- 
cute all orders on short notice. 
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Pertscted Nurser. 


All Pure Riibber and Crystal Gingss. Put up, eech 
in an elegant paper box, with tube and bottle 
brushes. 


$3.60 PER DOZEN. 
JHRAMIAFT QUINLAN, 
New York. 


H. WEINHAGEN, 


152 William St., New York, 


Manufae urer of 


Distilling Apparatus, 


1 quart 10 5 gallon capacity, especially adapted 
for Druggists and Chemists, 


IMPROVED ATOMIZERS, 
Clinical Thermometers, 


Self and non-registeriug. 
GRADUATED MEASURES, BTC, 


Send for illustrated circular. 
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LIQUID RENN ET 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS DESSERTS OF 


JUNKET OR CURDS AND WHEY. 


Made from fresh Calves’ Rennets by a formula that many years’ experience has proved aLWwaYs 
RELIABLE, and believed to the Best and air in the market. Sold by the leading 
Druggists of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the manufacturer, 


SANMES TT. SHINN, | 


No. 1400 SPRUCE STREET, Philadelphia. 
KIDDER’S SACCHARATED PEPSINE 


(Pepsina Porci), 


42} Ea Sh) AE OLN Jee Oprah EIN (eS eS le een ene 
Read the following Certificate: 


‘COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York, cor. Lexington Av. and 23d Street, New York, Nov. 12th, 1876. 

‘** This is to certify that on Noy. 9th.. 1877, I received from my son, Thos. C. Doremus, Jr.. a sample 

of Pepsine obtained by him at Messrs. Kidder & Laird’ s, 83 John St.. New York, from a barrel contain- 

ing 200 lbs. of the same. Tbat I have made ten determinations of the solvent power of this Pepsine 

with the following result: Ten grains of the Pepsine placed in an ounce of distilled water, with ten 

drops of hydrochloric acid, and kept at the temperature of the human body for six hours, with frequent 
agitation, dissolved 197'1 grains of coagulated albumen. Respectfully submitted, 

“R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., 
‘“‘ Prof. Chemistry and Physics, College City of New York. 
“and Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, Bellevue Hosp. Med, Col.” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE-LIST TO 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John Street, New York. 


FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES SUPPLIED. 
E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER OF FRENOH AND BOHEMIAN 


SEIN I Postage Stamp for complete List of 
Medical Journals and Medical Directories 
of the U. S. and Canada. 
BERNACKI, 319 W, 26th St., New York (Station E). 


Chemists’ and Druagists’ Glassware and Porcelain, 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


Fine Chemicals, Laboratory Utensils, Assayers’, Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Articles, Felt and Paper 
Filters, &c. Genuine Minerals and Fossils. Sole Agency of Trommsdorff’s Pure Chemicals for 
Laboratories, Platinum Wire, Foil, Crucibles, &c., Analytical Weights and Balances» 


No. 10 BARCLIAYWT STREET, 


Three doors from the Astor House, 


NEW YORK. 


Zinsser & CoO.— Wad, Gum, Ks. .ccscsceveseccecscscssccccegeceseves ey || 


FOR A LIST OF 


ROOKS for DRUGGISTS 


See Page Eleven. | 


ALLAN’S 
Soluble Medicated Bougies, 


FOR THE 


CURE OF GONORRHGA AND GLEET 


WITHOUT ANY OTHER REMEDIES, 


Address, Dr. C. W. 


ee ee | 
Retail Price, $1.50 per Box. 
To the Trade, $9.00 per Dozen; $97.00 per Gross 


Regular No. 1, for Gonorrhea, contains: | Regulur No. 2, for Gleet, contains: 


Acid Carbolic,....1-32 gr. | Ext. Golden Seal....1 gr. J Acid Carbolic...1-16 gr. | Ext. Golden Seal..1 
Acet. Zine, ....0.... ¥g ** | Ext. Belladonna..... 1‘ ff Acet. Zinc........44 “ | Ext. Belladonna...1 “ 
is Persulph. Iron.. ..4g ‘* 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE BOUGIE TREATMENT. 


1.—Ease of application. 

2.--Their introduction causes no inconvenience or pain. 

3.—They remain long in contact with the diseased surface, and their effects continue for hours. 

4.—They prevent the formation of stricture by separating the walls of the passage. 

5.—They prevent nocturnal erections. } 

6,—They render the act of micturition painless. 

4.—They prevent orchitis or any other ill consequences whatsoever. 

8.—They reach every point of the diseased surface of the urethral canal. 

8.—The short time required to perfect a cure. | 
10.—No nauseous doses of Cubebs, Copaiba, or Oil of Sandalwood to disarrange the digestive apparatu: 


Trade Supplied by all Wholesale Druggists. 


J.C. ALLAN & CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


410, 412 and 414 MAIN STREET, — 
Nie x BUFFALO: N. Y 
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——TAVELL, MARSH & GARDINER’S 
Extracts For tht Handkerchief. 


} 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 


{n flint-glass stoppered bottles, each bottle containing one pound 
(about 184 fluid ounces of Extract), bottles and stamps 


inclusive, - - - - - - - : - $4 00 
ixtract Musk (from true Tonquin Musk), same style, - -  - 5 00 
BOUQUET, MOUSSELINE. 


30UQUET ANGLAIS, NEW MOWN HAY. 


| BOUQUET CARO- 
LINE. 


NIGHT BLOOMING 


CEREUS. 
CARNATION PINK. ORANGE BLOSSOM. 


CEDRAT. PATCHOULY. 


CLOVE PINK. 
POND LILY. 


IM 
FRANGIPANNI. =H A 


errs ROSE. 
Soc tHE 


HELIOTROPE. 
. One Pound gf] ROSE GERaNru, 
HONEYSUCELE. WH CONCENTRATED EXTRACT aa 
JASMIN, i ~~ 


j SPRING FLOWERS. 
JOCKEY CLUB, JOCKEY CLUB 
SWEET BRIAR. 


ILY OF THE VAL. f 


= TEA ROSE. 
| MAGNOLIA. TUBEROSE. 
MAY FLOWERS. PREPARED BY VERBENA. 
MARECHALE. VIOLET. 

MILLEFLEUR WEST END. 


MOSS ROSE. WHITE LILAC, 


TUSK, WHITE ROSE, YLANG-YLANG. 
- 


full supply of our Extracts may be found with 
| our Agents: 


D. P. IVES & CO., Boston, 

LORRISSON, PLUMMER & C0, Chicago, 
- REDINGTON & CO. San Francisco. 
| 
| 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 
VHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


10 Gold Street, New York, | 


LEA MON’S 


ANILINE DYES! 


The Best and most Successful Family Dyes ever Introduced. 


They are the only Dyes advertised in the newspapers and ladies’ journals. They are the only kind 
that is ees by the public. They color the largest amount and give the best colors of any Dyes 
ever invented. 


WE GIVE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF THE DYES, SAMPLE CARDS, 


Picture of our Case, and Specimens of the Printed Matter 


TRIAL PACKAGE SIZE. 


We find there is a demand springing up in some quarters for a smal! package dyes put up in 
envelopes. To meet this demand we have prepared a trial size (15 cts.), put up in envelopes. The 
yee is 87}¢c. per dozen, sent by mail on receipt of price, or may be ordered of the wholesale deslers. 

f you have any demand for a small package Dye, you should put in a stock of these, as they give the 
most dye, and the best colors, for the least money. 

Regular size (25c.) put up in cartoons, $1.75 per doz. They contain a very large quantity of Dye, 
and never fail to give satisfaction. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


The handsomest printing. The most beautiful sample cards, and 
the best black walnut show case. Our book entitled ** Every Lady a 
Practical Dyer,’ which we give with the imprint of the Dealer, is 
unique, and very efficient. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.’S 


PERFECTED BUTTER COLOR. 


Druggists living in sections where considerable butter is made, are requested to write to the pro- 
prietors of the above at once. who will make them a very advantageous offer for the introduction of the 
same, and send a tcial lot on commission. We find a desire for an article of this kind’almost universal 
with butter makers, and the introduction of a small lot in our peculiar manner is sure to lead to a large 
and growing demand. It !s much the best color ever introduced, and fully deserves its name, “ Per- 
fected.” It is cheaper and better than carrots or annatto. We have the strongest testimonials from 
good dairymen in almost every State in the Union. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


DRUGGISTS 


WISHING TO PROCURE GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 


LABELS 


ARE 
REASONABLE INVITED TO 
PRICKS, ADDRESS 


HARRIS & COMPANY, 


SALEM, OHIO. 


AT 


CALLENDER & CO., Druggzists, 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


We have every facility for making Labels, Physicians’ Pre- 


scription Blanks, Drug Envelopes, Etc., 


SAMPLE BOOK SENT ON APPLICATION, 


(January, 1878, , 
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J, TOUZEAU SAUNDERS, 


4 143 Oxford St., London (Great Britain). 


SAUNDERS’ FACE POWDER; 


OR 


5) 
um B 
t Bloom of Ninon 
FOR BEAUTIFYING and PRESERVING 
THE COMPLEXION. The simplest, cheapest, a most expoaiiions machine for filling bottles in the United States. 
Operated by foot motion. The attention of Druggists, Perfumers, and Manufacturers of Liquid Matter 


" generally is specially directed to this Bottle Filler. The advantages these machines offer over all others | 
are 1st. Simplicity in construction and operation. 2d. They will till every bottle withont waste or break- 
age, and are adjnsted to every form of bottle. 3d. They can be operated by boys or girls as successfully 
as by the most expert hand. 4th The quantity of work accomplished, a single machine filling from 30 to 
40 gross of bottles of various sizes per day. The engravings represent the style of the machines. They 
can be placed in any position in the workroom, occupying a small space, and can be used on any ordinary 
table or counter. The parts are simple, not liable to get out of order, and in case of breakage of any 
part by accident, it can be supplied at once, every art being interchangeable. We have sold a number 
of these machines to prominent firms throughout the country, and annex a few certificates as evidence 
of the appreciation in which they are held; indeed, in every instance there is but one verdict: “We 
cannot do without them.’ We offer these machines to your favorable consideration and adoption. assur- 


UPPER 


IW CALA AAAOCASLOQLOO LAGOA AAKUOUEGULeRRRAReUUUAnnnuUaMdU Hane et 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 34, 1874. 


Bottle Filling Machines. 


ji 
\ 


i The sale of this article is now 80 well established that introduction is needless. J. Touzeau 
Saunders, however, in thanking his American friends for their continued patronage, would caution 
them against certain unprincipled imitations which his success has called forth. To avoid the substi- 
tution of these piracies for the genuine article, the trade would do well to make their purchases through 


Nii ; houses of established respectability. 


The Face Powder has hitherto been prepared in two shades only, Pink and White; it is now made 
Jaune, especially suitable for dark complexions. 


ing you that they will verify the statements made by us, and prove to be an indispensable requisite in 
any estahlishment where bottle filling is done. 
Send for circular and price list. 


| 


DAVIS cw MILLER, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Canders an Blonde or Golden Hair Wash {=e 


si 1 Has a Large Sale and is Much Approved. Messrs, Davis & Miter: Send us, per express, two Bottle Fillers as last. We regard you 
; ; Botile Filler as the best thing of the kind we ever used; in fact, we could not well do without it. 


\ The SMOKER’S TOOTH POWDER, and LADIES’ OWN TOOTH POWDER, 


FW Are Dentifrices which have a steady sale, and are worth the attention of the Trade who have 
vil not hitherto kept them. 


We are using Wight’s Patent Bottle Filling Machines, and ate certify to their merit and 
efficiency in every particular. WM. H. BROWN & BRO., 
BALTIMORE, March 30, 1875. Wholesale Druggists, . 


We take pleasure in recommending Wight’s Patent Bottle Filler; we have them in ure, and conside) 
them a very valuable improvement on the old ways of filling. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, ; 
PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1875. 

\ 
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| LORENZS | 


CONCENTRATED 


PERFUMES. 


SPECIAL ODORS (Copyrighted): 
LILY OF THE LAKES, 
DROOPING ZOLUS and CHEROKEE ROSE. | 
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WINTER ROSES 


\ 


__-—~—s« CLOLO BLOSSOM, 
a ION, 


| 


{ 
We guarantee these products—taken as a line through the entire list of odors—superior to any now manufactured, in all the essentia 


requisites of a good perfume—perfection in blending odors and extreme durability. 


; 
Druggists can conscientiously recommend them as the very best perfumes manufactured, and can rely upon building up an increased ant 
satisfactory trade by handling them. 


Complete price lists furnished on application, 


Vi} LORENZ BROS., TOLEDO, O. 
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PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
dnd Centeunial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHOICE 


Toilet Soaps and Extracts, 


Long Celebrated for their Superior Quality, and sold all over the World. 


Tlernational Exhibition, 1862, 


a 
N 


To OHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 
20 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Med- 
als, Including Special Medal 
from the English Kennel 
Club, Awarded to 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat F rine Dog Cakes 


The English Fteld says, in answers to colrespon- 
dents, ‘‘ We should advise SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
instead of Greaves and common Biscuits.” 


The dogs at the Centennial Bench Show were fed 
on these Cakes, and the superintendent wrote to 
the Chicgo Field; “I am entirely satisfied with 
SPRATT’s PATENT Dog Caxes; I never sent dogs 
away from a show in such good condition.” 


; AGENTS WANTED, 
Wholesale Agent, F. 0. de LUZE, 
118 South William St., N.Y. 


DR. PIN EH’sS 
Bee-Keepers’ Lotion 


Will be found to almost instantly remove the pain of 
Stings of Bees and Wasps, and the Stings and Bites 
of all other Insects. and toprevent subsequent 
Inflammation and Swelling. It is also a certain 
remedy forBurns, Scalds, and Bruises. 


Its application is simple. A little of the Lotion 
in its concentrated state should be rubbed into the 
place stung (first extracting the sting), anda rag 
wetted with the diluted lotion (see Girectiogs on 
botule) applied. For Burns, Scalds, and Bruises, 
the diluted otion is to be used as directed. 


The following are among the Testimonials received : 


“T have found Dr. Pine’s Bee Keepers’ Lotion 
most efficacious. Ihave been stung twice lately, 
and instead of having the annoyance and pain for 
a couple of hours, all ill effects went away in a few 
minutes, leaving no inflammation whatever. Ihave 
found it equally useful when applied to the bites 
of the very annoying ‘harvest bugs,’ from which 
we suffer much on chalk soils.—D. Dea,” England. 


‘*Str,—On Sunday last alittle boy visitor was teas- 
ing the bees in my garden, and received seven 
stings on theface and head. You kindly gave me 
some of Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion, which 
acted like acharm. Soon after applying it the pain 
ceased, and in less than one hour there was no 
swelling orsign of inflammation to be seen. You 
are at liberty to make any use you please of this 
testimony to its effects —I remain, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, H. CARTER, Vestry Clerk. Hanwell. 


LOW’S BROWN WINDSOR SOAP. ie fies ee toa ee 


The well established reputation of our Brown Windsor Soap, for superiority of quality and perfume, and the great preference given to it overall others, 


Journal, Hanwell, England.” 
The proprietor will esteem it a favorif all who 


ving induc:d various worthless imitations, from time to time, to be prepared and sold for the genuine, R. L. S. & H. beg t> caution all persons dealing in | use Dr. Pine’s Bee-Keepers’ Lotion will kindly send 


3 same, and to intimate that suits will be commenced at once against them, and prosecuted with the utmost vigor of the law. 


Low’s Elder Flower, Glycerine, Turtle Oil, and Honey Soaps, 


Are sold in Tablets of various sizes, Bars and Half Bars. 
LOW’S JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET, the mst “ rach>rché” ani lasting Perfume extant ; also their exquisite Extracts, “* UPPER TEN,?’? 


3S. BOUQUET, FRANGIPANN. » WOOD VIOLET, YLANGYLANG, &c. 


330 STRAND, (Opposite Somerset House), LONDON. 


JAMES H. SACKETT, 
Manufacturing Perfrumer, 


And Proprietor of the Celebrated 
SACKETT’S MAGIC COLORIS, 
Which will restore red or gray hair to a natural brown or black. Also 
sackett’s Lightning EXair Dye, 
The best in the world. 
CHIRIsS’ WASHED POMADE, 
In original cans, at 30c. per lb., constantly on hand. 


-SACKETT’S POMADE BRILLIANTINE, which will never turn rancid. 
SACHETT’S CAPILLARY, 


A reliable hair dressing, for the promotion of the growth of the hair. 


My Cosmetics, Shaving Soap, Bay Rum, Cologne Waters, Extracts, Toilet Powders, Florida Water, 
il Hair Preparations are well Exown, and guaranteed to be as represented. Send for price list. 


{22 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 


| ESTABLISHED 1847. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Imggisis’ Turned Wood Boxes, 


FANCY TOOTH POWDER BOXES, &c. 


| E. B. ESTES, 276 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 


ilso manufacturer of Estes’ Celebrated Sign Painters’ Smalts. Superior in 
ility, greatest variety, and only reliable article of the kind in the market, 


the result of their trial to Mr. Abbott, his agent, not 
necessarily for publication, although, if permission 
is granted, it would be additionally valued. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER BOTTLE, 


To be obtained of Mr. Thos. G. Newman, publisher 
of the American Bee Journal, Chicago; and of Messrs. 
King and Slocum, publishers of the Bee Keepers’ 
Magazine, Hudson St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Apply to the proprietor’s 
Agent, Mr. C. N, Abbott, School of Apiculture, 
gouthall, Middlesex, England. 


The Chemist and Druggist, 


44a Cannon Street, London. 


A Monthly Journal and Review of all matters pertaining to the drug trade, or 
of pharmaceutical interest. 


THE RECOGNIZED ORGAN OF THE BRITISH DRUG TRADE. 


- 


THE CHEMIST AND DruaaisT was established in 1859. From then until now it has advanced in cir- 
culation and influence, and is now recognized as the first English drug trade journal throughout the 
British Empire. It contains over one hundred «ped pages monthly (including advertisements), and 
the volume complete contains over 500 pages of literary matter, all of interest and value to the pharma- 
ceutist reading English, in whatever part of the world he may reside. : 

Subscription, 10s. per annum (or $2.50 American currency), ree ole 2 postage to ony part of the 
world. The subscription may date from any month, but no sums are received for periods shorter than 
one year. 

n the course of each year every subscriber receives FREE a handsome and useful Chemists’ and 
Druggists’ Diary. 


> 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Are inserted in Tuk CHEMIST AND DruGaIsT at the subjoined rates, from which no yariation can be 
made on any ground whatever: Whole page, £5; Half page, £2 15s.; Third page, £2; Quarter page, 
£1 128.; Sixth page, £1 5s.; Eighth page, 188.; Sixteenth page 10s.—subject to a discount of 10 per 
cent. if Asse sel ste seven, or 20 per cent. if ordered for thirteen jinsertions, one out of the thirteen 
appearing in the Diary. , 

a auleu tions audh dcieaetineantte may be arranged through the office of the American Druggists 
Circular, 36 Beekman Street, New York. American currency accepted at the rate of five dollara to the 
pound sterling. 


FOR TERMS OF THE 


DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, 


See First Page of Readine Sheet, 


o> one ee 
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WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 


410 Race Street, Philadetphia, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dracuists,, Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Glassware 


IN ALL COLORS AND STYLES. 


ALSO 


Homeopathic Vials and Lamp Work 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Private Moulds and Bottles a Specialty. 


Address P. O. Box 3814, New York. 
“s “ . 2712, Philadelphia. 


STORM BROTHERS, 
West Philadelphia Flint Glass Works, 


3312—3328 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


E"lint Glass 


PRESCRIPTION VIALS, 


STOPPERED TINCTURES AND SALT MOUTHS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Flint Glass Bottles. 


PRIVATE MOULDS PARTICULARLY ATTENDED TO. 


HALE &« MANLEY, 


Druggists Glass Labels | 


ADVERTISING SIGNS, 
No. 706 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


In order to meet the wants of the trade we are now manufacturing a new style of 
Glass Label. which is neat and durable, at the low price of S cents each. 
Samples of four sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. Attaching labels to bottles will 
cost extra. 


NEIDLINGCER BROTHERS, 


Formerly at 100 William Street, have removed to 


27 Beekman Street, New York, 


Between William and Nasgan Streets, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


Druggists: Glassware & Sundries. 


TRY OUR 


> Crar lint Glass Prescription Vials, 


CHEAPEST FLINT GLASS IN THE MARKET, 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. | 


(OF Fe OMS PIB EP TEP Ie Se 


(Established 1863.) 


Drugsists’ eee ee 
FITTING UP DRUG STORES A SPECIALTY. 


27 BARCLAY STREET, near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Jilustrated Catalogues and Fac Similes of Glass Labels mailed on application, 


Established 1825. 


E. HERNSTEIN, 
54 Chatham Street, 
Opp. North William St., 
A. L. Hernstein, Manager. NEW YORK, 


Manufacturer and Importer of 
Surgical instruments 
TRUSSES, BANDAGES, 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


SCALES and WEICHTS. 


JOHN A. YUNCE, 
919 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“Druveists’, Chemists’, and Philosophical Glassware 


N. B—FINE SYRINGES AND HOMGOPATHIO VIALS A SPECIALTY. 
Ss. MANDELEBAUM, 


No. 6G BARCLAY ST. NEW yVToRk. 
IMPORTER OF 


DRUCGISTS’ AND CGHEMISTS’ 


GLASS AND PORCELAIN WARE, 


English, French and German Druggists’ Sundries. 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS AND RICH TOILET SETS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


EAST RIVER FLINT GLASS WORKS: 


P. SCHNEIDER'S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Flint and Colored Glassware 


Show Bottles, Druggists’ Ware, Founts, all kinds of Glass Tubing, 


| RETORTS & RECEIVERS, GAS & KEROSENE GLOBES 


JARS, FISH GLOBES, CHIMNEYS, &c., &c. 


Corner North Eleventh and Second Streets, 
RROOMIPL NY’ ED. ONLY 


Warren Glass Works, 
L. P. WHITEMAN, Agent, P. 0. Box 3080, 
39 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT RECESS GLASS-LABELLED 


AND ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


| 


Druggists’ Shelf Furniture Bottles 


SHOW BOTTLES, GRADUATES, 
Mortars, Funnels, Syringes, 
PRICES AND FAC-SIMILES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


otc 


N. B.-PRIVATE MOULDS MADE TO ORDER. ay 
Figure 1. 


PATENTED MARoH 277TH, 187%. 


WHITEMAN’S ADJUSTABLE GLASS-LABELLED CARVED HARD- wd 
DRAWER PULLS 


Are the most Durable, Convenient and Economical ever offered to the Tra. 


| 
‘January, 1878. | 


PRICES REDUCED TWENTY PER CENT. 


MclLHVW HErY’s 


Grand Crystal Prismatic Mortar, 


| WITH PATENT REVOLVING LIGHT. 


‘Sparkling, Brilliant and Attractive. 
THE CRYSTAL PRISMATIC MORTARS: 


For beauty they are unequalled ; the whole surface consisting of Cut Crystal Prisms, in all colors, the 
Reyolying Light behind gives a prismatic reflection with a most pleasing effect. For strength and dura- 
bility, they surpass all other Illuminations, being prepared on iron frames and wire work, galvanized, so 
as not to be affected by rain or exposure, 


GEO. HH. *KITCHEN& CO., 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Crystal Prismatic Gas Signs, 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCALES AND WEIGHTS, 


Hoffman’s Patent, Aug. 7 and Sept. 14, 1866. 


710 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
EVERY SCALE BEARING OUR NAME IS WARRANTED, OR CAN BE RETURNED. 
In use in all the U. S. Mints and Treasury Departments. 

SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

ce" BE CAREFUL TO GET THE GENUINE. 


| QUINLAN’S PATENT 
Convex Drawer-FP ull. 


ENTIRELY NEw. 


' The construction of this pull is entirely 
different from any other style now manu- 
factured, being more ornamental in appear- 
ance, novel and compact in design. It 
consists of a handsomely moulded metal 


\ frame (Bronze, Antique, or Nickel) hoid- 


yg ing a convexo-concave metal plate with a 


correspondingly curved heavy glass label, 


This 


which can be lettered in any style. 


curve-shaped label in pull affords ample 


\ room for writing the longest names, with 


Flittle or no abbreviations—two or more 


lines of writing being sometimes requisite 


to indicate contents of drawer. 


(This can 


not be done with any other pull made.) 


The curved pull label can also be read dis- 


tinctly in any position and at a greater 
The 


distance than any other now made. 
finger or pull-rest is placed under the glass 
label, thereby economizing space, and thus 
rendering this pull the most desirable in 


the market. 


JHREMIAH QUINLAN, 
136 and 138 William St. New York. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSICAL STRINGS 


And all kinds of Trimmings for Musical Instruments. 


= 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 106 CHAMBERS ST.,, NEW YORK. 


Specialties: Italian, German, and French Violin, Guitar, and Banjo Strings, German Accordions, 
Concertinas, Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Mouth Harmonicas, Musical Boxes, Hand Organs, etc., etc., etc. 
Dealers will please send their cards for Catalogues. 
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The clamps are made of Iron. 


£ 
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Is made of TYPE METAT, a ma- 


terial that will not spring or get out o 


shape. 
{vou vy 


puvy 8 


_ The Mould is filled with a spatula,-as represented in the cut, the ingredients having been thoroughly 
mixed into a smooth paste. After which the mould is held over a lamp or heat a moinent, melting the 
surface of the Suppositories, closed and placed in the clamps for cooling. PRICE $5 each. 


SENT FREE OF EXPENSE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
MANOFACTURED BY 


BARTLETT, BUTMAN & PARKER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPROVED 


FOUNTAIN SYRINGE, 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


THE “EMPIRE” SYRINGE C0, 


No, 44 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 


WILLIAM PLATT, 


General Agent, 


The above cut represents our improved Fountain Syringe, which acts automatically, dispensing 
with all pnmpiny, valves, etc., etc. 

One gieut feature they possess over all other kinds is, they inject no air, and do not act spasmodic- 
ally, which generally produces pain, if not danger, to the sick and sensitive. 

We have recently made severa! importa.timprovements «hich need only be seen to be appreciated. 
Our improved stop-cock is a jewel, giving, when open, a full passage, »nd when shut is perfectly air-tight. 
They cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime, and then he as good as new. They are thickly 
nickel-plated as well as the rings by which the fountain is suspend d. 

Our improved me’ hod of folding the bag obviates all sharp angles in the rubber, and therefore they 
can remain in the boxtsunharmed. Be sure when purchasing to inquire for the Improved Fountain 
Syringe, manufactured by the Empure Syringe Co., 44 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


PRICE PER DOZEN-—NET. 


No. 1. Holding One Pint, , $16.00 No. 3. Ho'ding Two Quarts, - $20.00 
No. 2. 6s Two Pints, c 18 00 “Samples supplied at the dozen rate.’ 


A liberal discount by the gvoss. Hard rubber tubes for V+ginsland Rectum supplied at $4.00 per 
dozen extra, or at 35 cents per pair. All the different parts, viz.: Bags, ‘Tubing, Giass Nozzles, Stop- 
cock, ete., etc., kept constantly on hand and supplied ai reasonable prices. Address 


EMPIRE SYRINGE COMPANY, 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 


WM. PLATT, Agent. 
Our goods can be had of Richard Levick, Son & Co., No. 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
SSE ee 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
mE. A. HOWELE, JR. 


Selenite GaAs: SS EE cs 


Of Every Description 


ee In Metal and Wood, 


| IMPROVEMENT, 


\ HOWELL PATENT 
\ HORIZONTAL 


B.{Sliding Spring Door 


The Latest 


-----—_}| Particular attention 
-— paid to boxing ana 
Shipping. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, No. 5 North William Street 


THE “COMMON-SENSE” SUPPOSITOR MOULD, 
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SCOTTS EMULSION 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 


Ww iitH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
PERFECT, PERMANENT, PALATABLE. — 


We respectfully call the attention of the trade to the above elegant preparation, and submit to them 
the following facts: 

Frrstiy.—That it will not separate, deposit, nor change in the least degree. 

SxconDLy.—That it is so palatable that the most delicate stomach can take and retain it. 

TurrpLy.—That itis put up in larger bottles, and sells at a less price to the trade, than any similar 
combination, and whenever it is brought to the notice of the Med cal Profession they invariably pre- 
ascribe it. We wil deliver to druzgists anywhere in the States, where the Emulsion is not known, 
samples for their physicians, which are sure to make demand for the goods. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, 125 dudson St., New York. 
New York. Sept. 4/h, 1876. 
Mesers. Scott & BownE.—Gents; I have prescribed Scott's Emulsion of “od-Liver Oil with Hy- 
pophosphites, in both private and hospital practice, and consider it a valuable preparation. It remains 
as @ permanent emulsion, even in extremely hot weather; and is more palatable than any other prepa- 
ration of oil that I have ured. Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT WATTS, M.D., President Medical Board Charity Hospital. 


William Minsser c&t Co. 


STORE, 197 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE U.S. SALICYLIC ACID WORKS. 


Salicylic Acid is used externally for purulent wounds, cancer, scalds, &c.; internally for diphtheria, 
tbront diseases, catarrhs, measles. scarlet fever, small pox, ACUTE RHEUMATISM, &c., &c.; for preserv- 
ing water, milk, eggs. Meat, preserves, wine, beer, ale. ink. mucilage, paste, tobacco, and, in fact, every- 
thing subject to mould or decomposition; for disinfecting sick rooms, &c. 


Circulars with Directions Sent on Application 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sealing Wax. White Gum Shellac, French Varnishes and Lacquers 
—————————— = 


JANUARY, 1877. 


SPBHCTLA DIN .O-1T Les. 
Pure Sandalwood Oil Capsules, boxes, 30 each....------------++++ per doz., $ 9 00 


Sandalwood Oil, 1-10 Cassia Capsules, vials, 72 each. ---..---- 10 00 
Compound Copaiba and Sandalwood Oil Caps., boxes, 30 each. < 7 00 
Copaiba, Cubebs and Sandalwood Oil, boxes, 30 each.......-- Sate 7 00 


N. B.—We also furnieh these articles in bwk for dispensing. 
Please always to Specify Planten’s Capsules when ordering. 


td SB SHOE OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE.” 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Exhibition American Institute, N. Y., 1840. International Exhibition, N. Y., 1858. 
International Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876: 


Award For ‘‘General Excellence in Manufacture.”’ 


H. PLANTEN’ & SON, 


224 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


GELATINE CAPSULES 


OF ALL KINDS: ALSO, 


JUJUBE PASTE (EMPTY) CAPSULES. 


Detailed Price-Lists and Samples sent on application, 


We now make the following and other kinds, to which NEW preparations are constantly added: 


Pure Sandalwood Oil. Apiol, _ Haarlem Oil, 
Pure Sandalwood Oil (with 1-10 Cassia), Phosphorated Oil, ’ 
Sandalwood Oil and Copaiba, Phos. Comp, Ext. Nux Vomica, 


Oil Eucalyptus Globulus, 

Oil of Male Fern (5 grs. Kamala,) 
Pure Copaiba, 

Compound Copaiba and Oil of Cubebs, 


Sandalwood Oil Cubebs and Copaiba, 
Norway Cod Liver Oil with lodide of Iron, 
Essential Oil of Cubebs, 

Ethereal Extract Oil of Cubebs, 


Balsam Fir, Copaiba, Cubebs and Matico, 

Pure Norwegian Tar. Copaiba and Amm. Citrate of Iron, ; 
Pure Oil of Turpentine, Copaiba and Ethereal Oil of Cubebs, ‘ 
Pure Oil of Erigeron, Copaiba and Matico, 4A 
Pure Oil of Wormseed, Matico, s 
Castor Oil (4% gr. Podophyllin), Pure Xylol, 


Chloroform, Norway Cod Liver Oil. 


EMPTY CAPSULES (5 sizes,) 
No. 0, largest; No. 4, smallest. 


Especially adapted and recommended for administering concentrated or nauseous medicines free 
from taste or smell. Preventing irritation of mouth or throat, and injury to the teeth. Put up in boxes 
of 100 each. 

Our Capsules are not patented nor FILLED with any SECRET PREPARATION, but made 
strictly in accordance with officinal formulas, and contain NONE but authorized medicines of the U.S. 
Dispensatory ; are entirely reliable and soluble, free from all TASTE or SMELL, will remain perfect 
in and maid, any climate. Labels and directions furnished in ANY LANGUAGE. 

N. B.—Particular attention given to Capsuling SpeciAL RECEIPTS. 

CAUTION.—In consequence of the reputation which our Capsules have obtained, numbeus of per- 
sons are constantly selling an article of inferior quality, with which you may be deceived. In order to 
avoid any occurrence of the kind, please ask for PLANTEN’S CAPSULES, and you will not be de- 
ceived. Their entire reliability is amply attested by the large increasing sale throughout the United 
States, Cuba, West Indies, South America, and other countries, by which they have established their 
own reputation, and are the most salable. 


KEPT BY DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Sole Agents in America for 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


N. B.—_Employing no travelers, we solicit your orders direct, and 
shall be pleased to correspond with you. Respecttully, 


H. PLANTEN & SON 


ESTABLISHED (853. 
JTAME!IS A. WEBB, 


DRUGGISTS’ ALCOHOL AND COLOGNE SPIRIT 


| Kerosene Oil, Spirits of Turpentine, &c. 


165 PEARL STREET, 
Between Pine and Wall Streets, NEW YORE 


FREDERICK STEARNS, 
MANUFACTURING PHARMACIST, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CATALOGUE No. 75.—10,000 Pharmaceutical Products. Will be sent on recei 
of 25 cents. 

CATALOGUE No. 76.—‘ Popular versus Patent Medicines.” 
for by all live Retail Druggists. Mailed free. 


HARTMANN, LAIST & CO., 


WIANUFACTURING GHEMISTES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 
CLYCERINE, Ctemically Purv, White, and Inodorous, of full specific gravity, 


CLYCERINE for Manufacturers, 
EPSOM SALTS, 
CLAUBER SALTS. 


A. GIESE & ALBRECHT, 26 Cedar Street, 
WM. GULAGER. 

fe BOSTON, GEO. H. BUSH & CO. 

= BALTIMORE, WOLFF & SELIGSBERG. 

<C SAN FRANCISCO, PH. WOLF & CO. 


LIEBIC’S COMPANY’S 
Extract of Mea: 


Is the original and only genuine Liebig’s Extract. 
Prepared under the control and guarantee of Baron Liebig, the inventor. 


Should be se: 


Depot in NEW YORK. 
U. PHIL 


+7 


None genuine without Liebig’s signature on every jar. Recommended by thehr 
est Medical and Scientific authorities, and adopted by the United States, Brit), 
French, Russian, Prussian, and other Governments. (@~ Be particular to ask) 
Liebig’s Company’s Extract. 


J. MILHAUVD’S SONS, 


Company’s General Agents for the U. 8., 


183 BROADWAY, NEW YOR! 


WHOLESALE BRANCH AGENCIES: 


NEW ORLEANS—E. J. HART & CO. LOUISVILLE—R. A. ROBINSON 410 
SAN FRANCISCO—CHURCH & CLARK. ST. LOUIS—RICHARDSON & CO. 


a 
1845. YOUNG ct SMYLIE, 187’. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Licorice Paste and Sticl 


Nos. 180, 182, 184, 186 First St., Brooklyn, E. D., New York. 


We call the attention of the Trade to the Articles of our manufacture subjoined. Our Stanc ds 
have been on the Market for too long a period to require any encomium on our part. We have h¢jo- 
fore avoided any reference to our goods, in comparison with other manufacturers, but it has bem 
necessary for us to epeak in behalf of the Brand Y, & S. The competition of trade does not july 
nnscrupulous remarks, and we state, distinctly, that po article on the market is com; ounded of t/é 
or purer material than the Y. & S. Brand of Pure Licorice. As an evidence of the fact, our sule ite 
constantly increasing. We urge those who have not yet been induced to try the Y. & S. 10 lay 
all prejudice and give it a fair t.ial—and make more money by the operation. We add to our Listais 
season a new article, Licorice Gems, which can be retailed at Ome Cent. They are und 
sbape, rolled perfectly, and as free from ali grit as the best Spanish Stick, weighing 45 to the Ib. 
atill offer the 1-Gallo, a second grade of Stick, 15 to Ib., at reduced rates. It is a desirable 
and gives satisfaction. 

re have also reduced the size of our Tablets so that they contain more to the pound, and \¥ 
otherwise improved them so that they will remain soft and pliable, and not harden by age. We guar |e 
full weight (which is no new thing for us), pack no broken pieces, and do not charge for package Or cage 


Brand Y. & S., 6, 95 14 Sticks to lb. Lady, or Refined Calabria, 65 Stick 2 
Packed in 5 ib. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. to 1b.” Packed in 5 Ib. Boxes, 60 Box Case. ¢ 
of ** Leaves (loose), 125 and 250 Ib. Cases. Imitation Calabria, Brand Barrac 
Brand El-Gallo, 15 Sticks to lb. €0, 11 Sticks to lb, Packed in 5 lb. Boxer) 
Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. 60 Box Cases. : : 
‘c & Leaves (joose), 125 and 250 Ib. Cases. | Sicily, or Penny Stick, Brand 01! 
Brand Longu, Licorice Gems, 45 to lb. Otto, 45 Sticks to lb. Pucked in 6 1b} | 
Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases, Boxes, 60 Box Cases. : 
LICORICE TABLETS, MASS LICORICE. 
Packed in 5 Ib. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. Brand XXL., Greek Mass, Cases °” 


20 250 Ibs. 
< Bbls. (loose), about 250 lbs. 


Glaas fronts. 
Brand Y. S. ¥., Spanish Mass, * 
about 450 Ibs. 

Published quotations are frequently a cause of trouble between the Jobber and smaller deale i. 
as our trade is altogether with the former, we find it no trouble, but on the contrary, & pleasi’ 
answer inquiries and furnish Price current. 

These goods are kept in stock by all the Wholesale Drug and Confectionery Houses in the U. £ 
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BOOKS FOR DRUGGISTS 


For Sale by JOHN NEWTON. See List on Pagel’ 
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FLUID and SOLID MEDICINAL EXTRACTS; 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS and GRANULES; 
MEDICATED ELIXIRS; RESINOIDS; OLEORESINS ; 


And all of the Chemical and Galenica/ ‘Preparations employed in Medicine. 
EXTRACT ERGOT for Hypodermiec use; MONOBROMATED CAMPHOR; 
SACCHARATED PEPSIN; OLEATE MERCURY; 
YELLOW OXIDE MERCURY; etc., etc. 


SULPHO-CARBOLATE SODA; DIALY SED IRON; 
SL —_—_—$—_—_—_————S 
A neutral solution of Oxychloride 


Recommended fo fe greenest of Scarlet Iron; an admirable substitute for all 
Fever and Diphtheria. tron preparations, 


| PHYSICIAN’S MEDICAL COMPEND :—a pocket companion and 


memory 
prompter, invaluable to every Physician. 


MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE, $1.00. 
THREE AWARDS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
as ee 
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Believing that the confidence of the profession in the practical value 
of Pepsin, as a remedy in various gastric derangements, has been impaired 
by the use of preparations which do not possess the required digestive 
power, we have made special efforts to manufacture an article which 
should command approval by demonstrating its effectiveness in all cases 
where its employment is indicated, 

The SACCHARATED Pepsin which we now offer is, we believe, equal 
if not superior to any in the market, foreign or domestic, and of such 
digestive power that the desired response to its employment may always 
be depended upon. 

We present, with great pleasure, the accompanying flattering testi- 
monial by Dr. Epwarp L. Durr, of this city. 

We respectfully solicit a trial of our Saccharated Pepsin in your 
practice. 

HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
Office :—Callowhill Street, Cor. of Marshall, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Mailed upon receipt of price, 40 cents per ounce. 


Messrs. HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE. 


GENTLEMEN :—Having been much interested of late in the practical value of Pepsin, 
Ihave had performed a series of experiments, with all the various specimens in general 
use in this city,—so far as I could ascertain—with the view of determining their 
relative merits. 

Your own has proven itself so far superior to others, that I have thought it due you 
to state that I found five grains of your Pepsin, in acidulated water, equal to the 
Solution of one hundred and forty-five grains of the white part of hard-boiled egg— 
against one hundred and fourteen grains, as the next best result obtained from precisely 
the same treatment, of all the other Pepsins—some of them dissolving even less than 
sixty grains. 

Respectfully, Yours, 
EDWARD L. DUER, M. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 7, 1876. 1704 Arch Street. 
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HEDEOMA. 
Hedeoma, Amer. Pennyroyal. 
(The leaves and tops of Hedeoma Pulegioides. ) 


Tn infusion, (4 ounce to pint) a teacupful of the warm tea 
at bedtime. 


As a carminative, 14 a teacupful three or four times a day. 


te eeeeees 


HELLEBORUS! 
Black Hellebore, 
(The root of Helleborus niger.) 


DOSE.—Powdered, 2or3 grains as an alterative; 10 to 20 
grains as a drastic purgative. Rarely used alone. 
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HEPATICA. 
Liverwort. 


(The leaves of Hepatica Americana.) 


Used in infusion freely. 


HUMULUS. 
Hops. 
(The strobiles of Humulus Lupulus.) 


Used in tincture, extract and infusion. INFUSION—(4 
oz. to pint of boiling water,) dose 2 fi. ozs. 3 or 4 times a day. 


HYDRARGYRI CHLORIDUM 
CORROSIVUM !!! 


Hydrargyri Bichloridum. 
Corrosive Chloride of Mercury. 
Corrosive Sublimate. Bichloride of Mercury. 


DOSE.—+'5, 25, Ps, Hs to $ of a grain, best in pills, 
or it may be dissolved in water or spirit. 

EXTERNALLY.—For penciling the throat and mouth, 8 
grains to the ounce of distilled water. Urethral injection and 
lotion, 4 to 1 grain to the ounce of water. Collyrium, ys to + 
of a grain to the ounce of water. Caustic solution, 10 or 20 
grains to the ounce of water. Opium modifies its corrosive 
action. 

YELLOW WASH.—(Aqua Praaeventca).—Finely pow- 
dered Corrosive Sublimate 1 part, Lime Water 300 parts. 
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Hydrargyri Chloridum Mite! 


Hydrargyri Subchloridum. 


Mild Chloride of Mercury. Calomel. 
Subchloride of Mercury. 


DOSE.—As an alterative, 4 to 1 grain, once or twice a day. 
As a purgative, 3 to 15 grains, generally followed by a mild 
saline cathartic. Or from 2to 5 grains may be combined with 
jalap, rhubarb, may-apple orscammony. During the exhibi- 
tion of calomel the patient should avoid the use of chlorides 
—table salt (salted meat,) chloride of ammonium, and bitter 
almonds and bitter almond water, cherry-laurel water, and 
iodine and bromine preparations. 

OINTMENT,.—Calomel, 8 grains; lard, 1 ounce; mix thor- 
oughly. 

BLACK-WASH.—4 to 8 grains of calomel to the ounce of 


lime-water. 
ED cccetecOteeee as GE Secse 
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DOSE AND PRICE LABELS 


Principal Articles of the Materia Medica and Preparations, used in 
y with some useful Hints and Formulas, and 
with Prominent Marks, calling attention to all Active 
and Poisonous Articles, for the use of Drug- 
gists, Pharmacists and Physicians ; 


By C. L. LOCHMAN, 
Author of the “ English Translation of the German Pharmacopera,” 


f payee Labels have received 

the highest testimonials and 
are considered almost indispen- 
sable to all druggists and physi- 
cians. They number about eight 
hundred, from seven to nine on 
& page, in single rows, so that 
when some are removed the 
others will remain in their place. 
They are alphabetically arrang- 
ed, and bound in book form, and 
may be conveniently used as & 
reference book. 

On the labels of all active and 
poisonous drugs and prepara- 
tions are printed two heavy blaok 
lines as borders, and one or more 
exclamation points added, so as 
to invite the proper care in dis- 
pensing such articles. 

e numerous advantages de- 
rivable from the use of such 
labels by the prescriber, as well 
as by the dispenser, is self-evi- 
dent. Thelabels are intended to 
be attached to the shop bottles 
at the rear lower part, and may 
be advantageously put. immedi- 
ately in front of the bottles of 
the prescription case, and for the 
use of physicians. 

The use of such labels will save 
time and labor in referring to 
books, and will be of great as- 
sistance to the young student. 

The first tb. or oz. mark, asthe 
case may be, is intended to be fol- 
lowed by the purchasing, or cost 
price, and the following weight- 
marks by the selling prices. 


—s— 


Recommendations, 


‘“‘T should have increased con- 
fidence in pharmacists who use 
Lochman’s Labels.” 


I. P. DAVIS, M. D. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Aug. lat, 1877. 


“Weare using C. L. Lochman’s 
Dose and Price Labels, and find 
them a great convenience.” 


MARTIN & WIEGNER, 


Druggists. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., July 30th, 1877. 


“T find it very useful as a ref- 
erence book.” 


E._A. GROVE, M. D. 
Oantrsie, Pa., August 4th, 1877. 


“Tsent you, afew days ago, my 
thanks for your Dose and Price 
Book, a work long ago needed.” 

H. M. WILDER. 


Pumapetpara, August 14th, 1877. 


“To Physicians who deal out 
their own medicines they will be 
found of great value; tending to 
save troubleand to prevent mia- 
takes.”—Paciric MEDICAL 4ND 
Suna. JouRNAL. 


“The labels have special infor- 
mation of value to both the dis- 
pemer and his assistants. * * * 

t is a VERY VALUABLE device, 
conveying just such information 
as is wanted, and just when it is 
wanted. We heartily commend 
it to the trade, and trust it will 
meet with a large sale.”—Drua@- 
@ists CrrcuLar, New York. 


“They will be of great value 
to Druggists and Physicians.’’— 
MepicaL Brigr. 


Messrs. Haines & Worman.— 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed find $2.50. 
Please send by return mail two 
copies of Lochman’s Label Book. 
I happened to see a copy of the 
book last week at the meetin 
of the Vermont Pharmaceutica 
Association, and think Mr. Loch- 
man deserves the warmest praise 
of the pharmacists in this coun- 
try for giving them such a valu- 
able reference book. 

Yours Truly, 
GEO. A. CROSSMAN, 

2d Vice Pres, of Vt. Pharm. Assoctation, 

Branpon, Vr., October $9, 1877. 


pas Will be sent prepaid by mail, for $1.25, to any part of the country. 
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HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutists and Chemists, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


HAINES & WORMAN, 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


(Lock Box No, 334.) No. g S. Seventh St., ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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-PROCTER’S 
PEPSIN, 


Standard Strenath and Uniform Quality, 


WITH UTMOST FREEDOM from ANIMAL TASTE and ODOR. 
FOR SALE BY 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., & McKesson & Robbins, 


Manufactured by WM. PROCTER, Tr. C0., Philadelphia. 


Something New and Wicet!t!! 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS SHOCOLATE. 


A Cup or CHOCOLATE INSTANTLY. 
The Greatest Invention of the Age for Hot Soda, Luncheon, Etc. 
PUT UP IN ONE POUND AND HALF-POUND CANS. 
WHOLESALE PRICE, $6.50 AND $4.00 PER DOZEN. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF DRUGGISTS’ CONFECTIONERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


WILLIAM ROWORTH & SONS., 


(SuccEssors To SAm’L W. RowortH & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE 


PHARMACEUTICAL LOZENGES 


AND CHOICE CONFECTIONS. 
3Ss4 _PEARIs itor id NEV WToR EK. 


One door north of ‘‘ Brooklyn Suspension Bridge,’’ 


PROPRIETORS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROWORTH'S ROWORTH'S 
ae True Eng, Coltsfoot Rock. 
Renowned Reliable Ba GE TTLSe 
REMEDIES. Celebrated Eng. Bath Pipe. 


Roworth’s Chlorate Potassa Troches, 

Roworth’s Carbonate Iron Troches, 

Roworth’s Eng. Peppermint Troches, 
Roworth’s Mur. Ammonia Troches, 

Roworth’s Chlo. Pot. and Carbolic Acid Troches. 
Roworth’s Sanguinarian Troches, 

Roworth’s Nervine Troches, 

Roworth’s Pepsin and Iron Troches, 


Roworth’s Bronchial Troches, 
Roworth’s Carbolic Acid Troches, 
Roworth’s Salicylic Acid Troches, 
Roworth s Pine Tree Tar Troches, 
Roworth’s French Charcoal Troches, 
Roworth’s Bromide Potassa Troches, 
Roworth s Bicarb. Pota-sa Troches, 
Roworth’s Santonine, or Worm Troches, 
Roworth’s Tamarindus Indica Troches, Roworth’s Eucalyptus Troches, 
Roworth’s Cubeb and Chi. Pot. Troches, Roworth’s Astringent Rose Leaf Troches. 


LONDON HOSPITAL THROAT LOZENCES, 
as formulated by Morell Mackenzie, M. D., Honorary Medical Superintendent of the Hospital for the 
2 ¢ ‘ Diseases of the Throat, Golden Square, London. 
N.B.—W. R. & Sons manufacture with the strictest care all kinds of medicated lozenges, or troches, 
for druggists and physicians, according to their own formulas, in quantities of 5 lbs. an upwards. 


BAY RUM ESSENCE. | 


(SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL OF BAY.) 


This Essence is perfectly soluble in spirit of the proper strength, and will make instantly, without 
ftering or waste, clear Bay Rum, of quality superior to that. made from Oil of Bay. Price five dollars per 
pound. One pound toten gallons, Directions on each bottle. For sale by 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


74 VvVilliam Street, New York. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, New YorE. 
J. F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.,} 


E. J. HART & CO., es Ae J 
FREDERICKSON & HARTH, { NEW ORLEANS. a re an & Co., 


BENNETT, ELLIS & WEBBER, San FRANCISCO. 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Fruit Extracts, 


LIQUOR FLAVORS. 


%4 William Street, New York. 


A compiete Catalogue will be forwarded by mail on application. 


ne eo”: 


FOR TERMS OF THE 


DRUG SWS s-GaskuG@ UT Ase: 


See First Page of Reading Sheet. 


FULLER & FULLER. 
MORRISON, PLUMMER & CO., } Curcaco. 


; PROVIDENCE. 
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successfully make the best Suppositories in the 


COLGATE & C0.’S 


TRIPLE EXTRACTS 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


A Large assortment of the most popular and desirable | 
perfumes in PINT and HALF PINT BOTTLES. 

The attention of the trade is requested to our assort: 
ment of Triple Extracts which will be found to possess 
the EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY and ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS of STYLE, which have procured. for our goods 


their great reputation and popularity. 
CO., New York. 


COLGATE & 

Sikeine ite ara emE EAST NOE SY 
EE "Ach, | Outfits for New Stores. 
KIDDER’'S PASTILLES.®:'c¢33 cts. by matt a 
Pe Charlestown, Mass. 


SHOP BOTTLE. 


HOFMANN’S HOP PILLS , Patented September, 1875. 


Cure Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, and all 
Malarious Fevers, and never fail. Price, 50 
cents per box. L. C. F. Lorz, Proprietor, 261 


Lake Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


‘designed to be modern or jj 
handsome should be without | 
Circulars with pricee }} 
) |, sent on application. Orders }ji\\ 
|, should be addressed to 


W. R. Warner & Co., 


Wholesale Druggists, ( 
1228 Market St., Phila. : | 
SQUARE SHOULDER. ROUND SHOULDEE 


DAMIANA. | 


(TURNERA APHRODISIACA.) 


Damiana, first introduced intothe U 8. by myself 
and presented to the profession (in the name of H’ 
Helmick «& Co.}, has, after a thorough trial of six 
years, proved to be the best Aphrodisiac and specia' 
fonic for the sexual organs of both sexes yet dis’ 
covered. | 
Price list and circular, giving list of some of thi 
cases treated with my Fluid Extract, sent por), 
application to F. 0. ST. CLALR, Washington, DA) 


i 


Manufacturing Chemists supplied with pars 
Damiana Leaves at lowest rates. j 


TINFOIL AND BOTTLE CAPS. 


WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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JOHN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 


The Universal and Ever-Ready 
SUPPOSITORY MOLDS. 
Patented March 26, 1877, by 
H. W. Comstock, LaFayette, Ind. 

The apprentice or any isexperienced person can 


SERIE 
MACHINES FOR COATING PILLS 
with Gelatine, Jujube, Licorice, Sugar, ete. , 
Small machine, with pamphlet containing 


siiortest time—as many Or as few, as long or as short 
as desired, and not fail iu having them smooth, per- 
fect, and of required weight. 


\ | 

FARINA 4711 COLOGNE, | tatcermachine, wit pamptiet. 0, e tb 
PAMIDH lob crys see boas = ley Sie see Se hie } 

ROIs Raunt efor MENGE Machines for Cutting Oblong avd Globwiasiaae 
INSTRUCTIONS 


F. W. FUCHS & CIE, 


476 Fulton St., New York. 
THE WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED. 
ALSO, IMPORTERS OF 


given in the Art of Making Pills, Elixirs, Fini 
Extracts, Granular Preparations, etc. { 

ALL Kinps of PLAIN and CoATED rILLs MADE T 
ORDER. ' 


A. F. W. NEWNABER, } 
173 First Avenue, New York, | 


—————— anal 
| 
(TRADE MARK.) 


VAN STAN’S STRATEM 


Essential Oils, Drugs and Chemicals, 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, 


183 BROADWAY, 
“ AGENTS FOR 


KEASBEY & MATTISON’S GRANULAR 


EFFERVESCENT SALTS, viz: ; TIN a TEN = 

VICHY, CIT. MAGNESIA, IRON, QUININE LONDON POLYTECHNIC CEMENT. 

AND ARSENIC, &c., &c and their GELA- Ne SES 
TINE-COATED PILLS. eee | ee ee -ee ° 


Also Genuine Imported Mineral Waters, viz: 


VICHY, VALS, CARLSBAD, SELTZER, FRIED 
RICHSHALL, PULLNA, BIRMENSTORFF, 
KISSINGEN, AND CONTREXEVILLE, 


PRIOE LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION, 
HOFF’S 
Malt Extract. 


The GENUINE IMPORTED PREPARATION, 
put up in a new and superior style (uniform and 
very strong bottles), is now offered at a 

Greatly Reduced Price. 
A Delightfui Nutritious Beverage. 
A Pleasant, Invigorating Tonic. 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for disorders of the 
Throat, Chest, Lungs, and Stomach. 
A Strengthener for the Debilitated, especially 
Nursing Mothers. 
A Substitute for Ale, Beer, Porter, and all other 
Aleoholic Drinks. 
TARRANT & CO., 
2%8 Greenwich St., corner of Warren, N. Y. 


Sole Agentsfor the United States and British 
Provinces of North America, for the Houses of Jo- 


Ton, D.C. } 

Acknowledged at Philadelphia, Paris, Londc 
and Vienna, to be the best and strongest ceme 
for mending all kinds of broken articles. { 


KEENAN & CO., 


| 
Sole Manufacturers & Proprietors in United Stat} 


LABORATORY, 7 
235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


The only Exhibitors in the late Centennial. | 


( CAUTION.—The extraordinary demand | 
this Cement bas caused irresponsib'e parties to} 
a spurious article in the market, fraudulently usit 
both name and trade mark. None genuime unli 
the name “ Van Stan’s Stratena ” is moul 
bottle, and wrappers contain the above trade m 


hann Hoff, Berlin and Hamburg. (7-6] SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISIS, 


January, 1878. | 
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A VALUABLE NEW WORK. 


Tncycloati Oo Chemistry, 


Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical, 
AS APPLIED TO THE 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
By WRITERS of EMINENCE. 
\Profusely and Handsomely Illustrated. 
VOLUME I. NOW READY, 


{Containing 25 Steel-Plate Engravings and numer- 
| ous Woodcuts. 


} TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 


' 
Imperial 8vo. Price per volume: Hatra cloth, $12.00 
Library sheep, $13.50; Half Turkey, $15.00. 


| “Tam much pleased with its fullness and accuracy 
i most heartily commend it.’—B. Howarp Rand, 
Prof. of Chemistry, Jefferson Med. Vol., Phila, 

“T consider it a very valuable contribution to the 
iscience of Chemistry.’’—Hernry R. Gray, President 
Pharmaceutical Association, Province Quebec. 

“Altogether, the work can really be considered 
jas agrand success.’’—New York Druggists’ Adverti- 


er. 

“We confidently commend it.”—Boston Journa 
of Chemistry. j r 

“The immense importance of such an aggregation 
of facts to the busy and ingenious people of the 
‘United States cannot be estimated. It will be a mine 
lof inexhaustible wealth to its possessor.”—New 
\York Druggists Circular. 


PUBLISHED ALSO IN PARTS; PRICE, 50 CTS. EACH. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


| 


*,* Circulars containing full information mailed 
‘free upon application. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


 BOOEHE S 


FOR 


Druggists, Physicians 


| Ana Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
isefulto Physicians, Pharmaceutists and Students of 
*harmacy: 


J. 8, Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 0 
varrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
sttfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth.... 2.75 
)Weringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 3.00 
\Vythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 
y tom Book, cloth, $1.00. Leather Tuck...... 1.25 
ereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.0 
/harmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
ochman’s Dose and trice Labels ............ 1.25 
jieasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book..... 2.50 
seasley’s Pocket Formulary, a synopsis of 
| British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ...... 2.50 
|tviffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
fobbs’ Botanical Hand Book...... ... ....... 3.50 
wray’s Manual of Botany... ..........0.....s08 2.25 
iay’s Le-sons and Manual..:................. 8.00 
ollock’s Botanical Index..................... -50 
fooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines. 1.25 
ooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ............ 8.60 
(l. GC! Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics...... 6.00 
/‘ownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry, .... 2.75 
/ristiani’s Treatise on Perfumery, just issued 5.00 
‘he Manufacture of Perfumes, by Prof. John 
| H.Snively. Just issned............  ..... 3.00 
Audolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 

nail medio 5.00 
‘roceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
EMIALION. IOTG: 6 oo cies eeevd oc science 7.50 
acour on the Manufacture of Liquors... .... 2.50 
‘reatise on the Manufacture and Distillation 

of Alcoholic Liquors. Duplais.............. 0.00 
/omplete Practical Distiller. Byrn........... 1.50 


utton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. .5.50 


\ussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5.00 
he Action of Medicines on the System, Head- 

oa ince pin inito ied Yoon s nin v aiere Gettvacsde 3.00 
|. Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleveland... 1. 
\fayne’s Medical Vocabulary.................. 3.00 
|tudents’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 

198d OSLO oer ee 2.00 
ey to Modern Chemistry, Kollmyer.......... 2.25 
ereira’s Materia Medica...................... 7.00 
iddle’s Materia Medica, for Students 5-6., 4.00 
‘Tactitioner’s Reference Book. Dunglison .. 3.50 


tilé’s Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 


| 
} 


rr rut 49 
eese’s Americas Medical Formulary... 1.50 
-anual of Hypodermic Medication. Bartholow 1.50 
ance’s Physician’s Medical Compend.,....... 1.50 
he Teeth, and how to save them. Meredith. 1.25 
ompend of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 
for students. J.C. ERLOVy MURS eee ivicic:s toe ois 8.00 
jritish Homceopathic Pharmacopoia.......... 5.00 
aird’s Annual Record of Science and In- 
| dustry, 1871, "72, °73, '%4, °%5, °76, each........ 2.00 


L. & B,’s Physician's Visiting List for 1878; 
irious styles and sizes, $1.00 to $3.00. 

A complete set of the Druaaisrs CIRCULAR, 
| nding entirely new and uniform, for sale. Price 


|The above, or any other books, published in the 
nited States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
the publisher's price, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
(P.O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


| RY 


CHRISTIANI’S 
Treatise on Perfumery, 


Joun Newton, 36 BEEKMAN Sr;, N. ¥. 
ESTABLISHED 1846, 


JOHN DWIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


SUPERCARB. SODA, 


(No others are equal to this for cooking purposes.) 


No, 11 OLD SLIP, New York. 


te" THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED 
BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. Y. 


PRESCRIPTION BLANKS. 


To Druggists and Puélishers of Medical Books; 


In answer to the general demand for more pre- 
cision in the Records of Physicians, { have the 
honor to inform you that the price of my 


Prescription and Clinic Record 


andof my Bedside Notes is: 
For One Hundred copies of either...... $20 00 
Per ‘honsands. svece pie ss-ea tye sy be «ns 150 00 
They retamTeadiy, fOkee. oe aa 25 


This price gives you the right to occupy one in- 
side page of the PRESCRIPTION AND CLINIC RECORD, 
or the half of the back cover of the BEps1pE 
Notes, with your own advertisement; for which 
you are ouly charged its type-setting or stereotype. 
More eae. and other changes as per agreement, 

Send 30 cents for sample. 


| 
RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 


OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL d 


PLASTERS, 


Rubber Combination, Spread and Poronsed 
SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 
ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 
Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion and 
Court Plasters. 


SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 


SPECIALTY: 
OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR- 
MACOP@IA IN RUBBER COMBINATION. 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 


Office, 21 Platt Street, New York. 


Factory, Brookiyn. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY’'S 
Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a. companion yol- 
ume to John Rudolphy's Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 40% 
pages, printed in English letters, ete. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 


EDWARD SEGUIN, M.D., 41 W. 20th St., N.Y. | 


For sale in any quantity by Joun Nrwron, 36 | 
Beekman St. 


ALLE ck 


Formerly James M. ALLEN 


remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PuBiisuER, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
ll.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Boox 
EL LER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BOoOGERT, 


& Co.; late O. Hutt & Co., 


290 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


TURNED WOOD BOXES. 


Polished Iron Mortars, Retort Stands, E 
Agents for **Ashe’s®? Syrap Horehound and 


Established 1834. 


vaporating Dishes, Painters’ Smalts, &e., 
Tar, ‘* Pozzoni’s®? Complexion Powder, &e. 


Incorporated 1874, 


THE ALLAN HAY COMPANY 


Laundry & Toilet 


g RUGISTERED ¥’ 


i 


Sole Agents for 


y J.C. FIELD, 


THE 


SOP MAKERS, == 


PEP OMERD, 


CANDLE 
Mannfacturers, 


= 


LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENGLISH 


In most delicate 


CANDLES, 


colors and styles, 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


IMPORT 


ERS OF 


Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 


oo essere” | L179 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE, 
without delay, LOCH MAN'S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Druaatsts’ Crrcuiar, August, 1877, page 141. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
TWENTY-FIFTH 8S ESSION, 1878. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Matthew Henry Buckham, D.D., A.M., Presi- 
dent; Samuel White Thayer, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Protessor of General and Special Anatomy; Walter 
Caipenter, M.D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; John Ordronaux, M.D., LLD., 
Emeritus Professor of Medical Jurisprudence; 
William Darling, A.M., M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor 
of General and Special Anatomy; A. F. A. King, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics’ and Diseases of 
Women; Henry D. Holton, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and General Pathology; Marshall 
Calkins, A.M., M.D, Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopic Anatomy; James L. Little, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery; 
George S. Smyth, Ph.D., University Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology. 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., Professor Diseases of 
of the Mind and Nervous System; Robert W. 
Taylor, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Skin; 
A. P. Grinne)l, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Heart and Lungs; Stephen M. Roberts, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of Children; A. 1’. Woodward, 
M. D., Professor of Surgical Diseases of Women: 
Edward 8S. teck, A.M.,M.D., Professor of Diseases of 
the Eye and Ear; Leroy M. Bingham, M.D., Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy. 

The regular course of lectures will begin on the 
first Thursday of March, 1878, Matriculation Fee, 
$5.00. Fees for full course of lectures, $70; 
Graduation Fee, $25. For circular, giving. full 
onformation, address, 


Prof. A. P. Grinnell, Secretary, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥, 


Annual Announcement and Circular, 1877-78, 


The Reading and Recitation Term will commence 
October 4, 1877, and close Feb. 14, 1878. The Regu- 
lar Term will open March 5, 1878, and close the last 
week in June following. 

Faculty of the College.—Daniel Ayres, M.D. 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery; Samuel G, 
Armor, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean; George W. Plympton, A.M., 
Professor of Chemisiry ; Alexander J. O. Skene. 
M.D., Prof-ssor Diseases of Women and Children; 
Corydon L. Ford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy; 
Jarvis 8. Wight, M.D., Professor of Surgery, ard 
Registrar; Joseph H. Raymond, M.D., Professor of 
Physiology; Edward Seaman Bunker, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics; John D. Rushmore, M.D., Profes 
sor of Materia Medica. 

The clinical advantages of the Long Island College 
Hospital are unsurpassed in this country. 

For particulars address DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Of the City of New York. 
Faculty. 


CHARLES F, CHANDLER, Ph. D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
W. Dr F. Day, M.D., Prof. Materia Medica and 
Botany. P. W. Breprorp, Prof. of Pharmacy. 
CHARLES FROEBEL, Prof. of Analytical Chemistry. 
Auaust KoEHLeErR, M.D., Prof. of Botany. 


The 48th Annual Course of Lectures, 1877-78 


On CHEMISTRY, TOXICOLOGY, PHAR- 
MACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and BOT- 
ANY,commenced September 24th,1877, and will 
ontinue till March 8th, 187¢,on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday evenings; beginning at 7, and end- 
ing at 9.30 o'clock. ‘These Lectures will be delivered 
by Professors CHANDLER, DAY, and BEDFORD, 
and abundantly illustrated by experiments, plants, 
diagrams, models, and specimens. ‘TERMS for the 
Course, $36. Matriculation (payable once only), $2. 
LABORATORY PKACTICE iN CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS, under Professor CHARLES FROEBEL, daily, 
from 9A.M. to1P.M.,for nine months, as follows: 
from April 1st till July 3ist, 1877, and from Sep- 
tember 24th, 1877, till March 8th, 1878, except the last 
week in December. 

TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE:—One quar- 
ter, daily attendance. $30; two quarters, $54; three 
quarters, $75. One quarter, three days a week, $20; 
two quarters, $56; three quarters, $50. For one 
month, daily attendance, $15; for each month ad- 
ditional, $10. For three days weekly, during one 
month, $10; then $7 per month. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days 
a week, also those wishing to join the proposed 
afternoon Laboratory Course to be held during the 
summer, will please make early application to Pro- 
fessor Froebel at the Laboratory. The Instruction 
is suited to the requirements of and progress made 
by each student. 

No charge for apparatus or reagents. 
can join at any time. 

THE LIBRARY Is OPEN DAILY TILL 2 P. M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings; where 
assistants seeking situations can enter their names 
on the *‘ Register.’’ For prospectus or further in- 
formation, address, 


**H. A. CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF THE CITY or NEw 
& 
ORK, 


Students 


University Buripine, University PLACE, 
Corner of Waverly Place, New Yerk City,” 


New York, August 1st, 1877. 


- 
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BIDDLE’S MATERIA MEDICA MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 


FOR STUDENTS. 
New Edition, $4.00. 
JOHN NEWTON, 36 BEEKMAN STREET. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 
PHYSICIAN’S VISITING-LIST 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 


PATIENTS 
WEEKLY. , PRICE. | 
For 26. Tucks, pocket and pencil.. ....... $1 00 
=e bY " 3 PALO toe 1 25 
4 76. 4 “ > apretie Sent ee | 
es” 160. ee 50 tg Eee alte 
{ Jan. to June, | | 
‘ 4 9vole J a a 95 
50. 2 vols. ) July to Dec, § pencil..... 2 50 
‘ ). 2 vole, § Jan. to June, hie : 
10 vole, ; July to Dee, f pencil..... 3 00 
INTERLEAVED EDITION, 
25. Interl’ved, tucks, pock’ts, &c....... 1 50 
50. pS * = ¥y eeecee ek 5 
‘ 50. 2 vols. {Jan. to June, i .. 300 


) July to Dec. *"F 

This Visiting-List has nuw been published twenty- 
six years, and has me. with such uniform and 
hearty »pproval from the profession, that the de- 
mand for it has steadily increased frum year to year. 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman St., New York. 


MILES BROTHERS & CO., 


aK le RU fia aS BS PS SB ea ch a 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of 


BRUSHES. 


Specialty of 
Druggists’ C. H. Pencils 
and 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes. 
Centennial Medal awarded us. 


‘* Burwell’s Paragon Lung Protector.” 
The most perfect Lung 
Protector yet invented. 
Composed of Chamois 
Skin, lined with Anti- 
Rheumatic Scarlet Flan- 
nel, elegantly pinked 
around edges. Put up 
in handsome glass-top 
boxes containing 1 doz. 
assorted sizes, compris- 
ing Nos. 1, 2, 3 gents, 
)\\ and 4, 5 and 6 ladies, at 
“) $18.00 the box, or separ- 
‘ately at the following 
‘prices: 


Gents’. Ladies’. 


No.1 & 1. ..$20 00 
INO3:2 Odo Be LT 00 
No.3 & 3 .. 1500 


Retail for $2.25, $2.50 
and $2.75 respectively. 


‘Patént applied for.” 
Woolesale of all houses of repute, and of the inventor 
GEO. BURWELL, 72 Church St., Boston. 


BURR'S PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. 


and 


‘PIIOM 24} 
Ul eT3}0g SuIsInyY WoTMeATOD 


The Most Healthful, Durable 


Perfectio -Guard. 


It is a serious objection to the MOUTH-GUARDS 
of ordinary bottles that, being separate, they must be 
forced on the tube over the nipple, and then twisted 
around to adjust them firmly—which chates and 
wears out the rubber nipples, and speed- 
ily necessitates the purchase of new ones. 

The Buir Patent obviates this inconvenience and 
expense by means of its ‘‘admirably combined 
Mouth-Guard, Nipple and Tube Connector,” con- 
siructed of one piece of wood. 

We manufacture under our patents and trade- 
marks, several different styles of Nursing Bottles, 
retailing at from 25 to 75 cents, each bearing a dis 
tinctive name as described in our trade list. 

CAUTION TO MorHERS AND Nurses.—We have 
stopped several infringers of our patent right from 
manufacturing and selling imitations of Burr’s Pat 
ent Nursing Bottles. As some of these base imita 
tions are still in the market, we caution all pur- 
charers of our bottles to see that our Patent Stamps 
are on the mouth-guard and stopper, and that the 
words, ‘*Burr’s Patent Nursing Bottle,’ are blown 
in the glass bottle. See our circular, giving direc- 
tions for cleansing the bottles, tubes, etc. M. S. 
BURR & CO,, ratentees and Manufacturers, 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Manufacturers of 


E.ITCORICE 


Of all sizes, direct from prime Spanish root, of fine 
| favor, handsome in appearance, free from grittiness, 
| ‘beautiful in fracture. The Centennial Commission 

awarded us a premium for its excellence and cheap- 
| ness as compared with the foreign. Also, LICORICE 
| LOZENGES or TABLE19, the cheapest and best in 
| the market. 


| 218 North Twenty-Second Street, 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
| (> For licorice in every form, address as above. 
| 


- §$CUDDER’S 
| STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(4%, 9 and 15 to the Ib.) 

The Scudder brand was the first pure Licorice 
manufactured in this country that met with success. 
| For six years it has been in competition with the 
best foreign brands, and now it is unquestionably 
the mest popular Licorice in the market. ‘fhe 
| quality is so well known throughout the country 
Uhat no further commentis necessary. It is for sale 
by all the wholesale druggists and confectioners in 
the United States at pmces which will allow the 
retailer a large profit. Our small s.ze, 15 to the lb., 
sold at 5 cents, will allow over 100 per cent.; 9 to 
the Ib., at 10 cents, and 444 to the Ib. at 20 cents, will 
each net about 150 per cent. In every case itis 
warranted to give satisfaction in place of any for- 
eign brand. None gevuine without Scudder on each 
stick, 

Our Favorite and Victoria brands, 15 to the Ib., are 
very fine in quality and general appearance. The 
sales have largely increased during the past yeur, 
and they are now extensively svld by druggists and 
confectioners as a genuine Calabria Licorice. Where 
there is no special brand called for, we warrant 
them also to give satisfaction. Our Licorice Loz- 
enges or Tablets are the purest in the market, and 
our pipe stem or penny stick is the only good Licar- 
ice of the kind for sale. The advantage of our 
Licorice over all foreign brands is full weight and 
no broken. 

4 Licorice Paste and all grades of Licorice Root on 
and. 


SV age, a Pas Cal Dba 
22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


NICOLL’S OILS 


FOR 


LORIDA WATER. 


By use of the above, druggists are enabled to pro- 
duce instantly, any quantity of ‘ Florida Water 
desired, of a superior quality and strength, at a 
moderate cost. 


In 1 lb. and 1 Ib. bottles, $6.00 per Ib. 
Prepared only by 
H. J. JAQUITH, 
Successor to GERARD & JAQUITH, 
(35 and 137 William Street, N. Y. 


The above may be had of all Wholesale Druggists. 


L. STHINER’S 
FPwrhosphor Paste, 
For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
&c. Ip glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 
The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin De- 
| stroyer.”’ 


Sole Agents and Importers, W. H. SCHIEFFE- 
LIN & CO., New York. 
May be had through all wholesale houses 


THOMAS BURKHARD, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Sugar-Coating Apparatus. 


Testing Stills from 1 to 5 Gallons. 
Send for prices to 


| 


Mortars, Druggists’ Signs, 
Weather Vanes, etc., etc. 
Established 1853. (Original.) 

WwW. L. WASHBURNE, 


14 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
(Over Smith & Green’s Dining Rooms.) 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


EAMBURG TEA. 


J.C. Frese & Co., of Hamburg, Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. 8. Patent Office, as their Trade. 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee” and ‘“ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,”’ and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 


The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 


The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
~ back Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


CASE & SCHULTE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


52 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Improved 


WAFER CAPSULES, 


°CACHETS DE PAIN,” 


AND PRESSES 
for dispensing them. 
PRICE OF PRESSES. 


Hand Stamp, with 1000 asst. Wafers. ....$2.50. 
Combination Press, ‘* ‘* ie Sree 5.00. 
Perfection pe ge Tt. wae ase 10.00. 


Agents for French Wafers and Presses. 

N. B.—Having purchased from Mr. G. A. Zwick 
the exclusive right to manufacture Wafers in the 
United States we shall protect our rights thoroughly. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. In ordet- 
ing, please specify which !’ress or Wafers you want. 
Wafers can be sent by mail for $1.13 per M. postage 

aid. Circulars supplied with each Press to intro- 

uce the use of Wafers. 


E. SCHEFFER, 


115 East Market 8t., Louisville, Ky, 


Prepares, by his improved method, published in 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 to 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 


One grain digests 100 grains of Albumen. 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fluid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen. 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner’s 
POWDERED 


Medicinal Extracts. 


The attention of pharmacists is respectfully 
called to the followiny in relation to an improve- 
ment in preparing medicinal extracts, so that they 
may be readily dispensed without loss, change, or 
inconvenience. This is readily accomplished in the 
PowDERED MEDICINAL Extracts which are of the 
same medicinal otreneit as the solid extracts pre- 
pared in our own Laboratory, and both of these 
varieties are superior to similar preparations usually 
offered for sale. 

For convenience, there bootie extracts meet 
the wants of the dispensing pharmacist, and for 
their reliability and medicinal action, they have re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of those physicians 
who have employed them. 

Our powdered extracts may in all cases be substi- 
tuted IN EQUAL WEIGHT for the SOLID MEDICINAL 
EXTRACTS. 


The followin 
tions, but will 
of pharmacists: 


Powd. Ext. Aconite Leaf,)Powd. Ext. Lobelia, 
Powd. Ext. Aloes, Powd. Ext. Lettuce, 
Powd. Ext. Belladonna, |Powd. Ext. Nux Vomica, 
Powd, Ext. Conium, Powd. Ext. Opium, 
Powd. Ext, Cannabis Ind.|Powd. Ext. Ox-Gall, 
Powd. Ext. Digitalis, Powd. Ext. Quassia, 
Powd. Ext. Guarana, Powd. Ext. Rhubarb, 
Powd. Ext. Gentian, Powd. Ext. Rhatany, 
Powd. Ext. Hop, Powd. Ext. Stramonium, 
Powd. Ext. Hyoscyamus, |Powd. Ext. Valerian. 

Our Powdered Medicinal Extracts are put up in 
one ounce vials. Price Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 


list. includes our present produc- 
e increased to meet the demands 


“1125 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK.!' 10 & 12 Cold St., New York. 


Apothecary and Chemist | 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 

AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 


Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggis 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, ) 
224 East 25th Street, New Yor’ 


BALTIMORE CHEMICAL WORKS 


Wm. Davison & Co., Baltimore, 
Manufacturers of 


EPSOM SALTS, REFINED SALTPETR 


All Grades, 
Spanish Brown, Venetian Red, 
LAMP BLACK, PARIS CREEN 


Colors, Dry and in Oil, 
VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Cures dysentery, diarrhcea, wind colic, cramps in th 
oowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and reg 
,essness the little ones. are subject to during th 
critical aes of teething. Warranted pee! 
harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENR) 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LES. 20 Beekman Street, N. Y., 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Stree 


NEY.4 
MckESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. } 


4 
4 
iy) -~ * 
By ETE: 
ea Skee 
PSO sq Ae 
fie of 2eB as 
My oLluc, Bi Bea 
o QS EAU 3.0 iy Seer Et 
F ANGELIQUE £2 yaa 
0 CN OB is os nl 
fe) OOTH-WA UH rer 
i 635 BROADWAY Ea Q 
pa NEW-YORK. a pls 3 Se 
Ls. i 
SOLD EVERYWHERE A 


No Agents in New York. 


aaa 


oo. B. WiImSON, - 
(Formerly of Breithanpt & Wilson.) 
Importer and Jobber of ESSENTIAL OL 
No. 22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
On hand and for sale at the lowest market prices 
Oil Almonds, bitter, Oil Neroli, 


* Almonds, sweet, ‘* Origanum, 
“ Anise, ‘* Orange, 

“ Bay, ** Patchouly, 
‘* Bergamot, “ Petitgrain, 
‘* Carraway Seed, “* Peppermint, 
‘* Cajeput, * Rose, 


“* Rosemary, 

“« Sandal Wood, 
“ Sabine. 

“ Sassafras, 

‘* Spearmint, 


“ Cassia. 

“* Cedar Wood, Lebanon, 
** Citronella, 

** Cloves, 

‘* Fennel, sweet, 

“ Fennel, bitter, “* Spruce, 

“ Fire Wood, * Tansy, 

“« Geranium Rose d’Afrique, ‘‘ Thyme, white, 


** Hemlock, ‘* Wintergreen, 

‘« Juniper Berries, “‘ Wormwood, 

‘* Lavender Flowers, “ Ylang-Ylang, 

‘« Lavender Forte, Pomades, 

*« Lemon, Extracts, triple, No. !) 
** Lemon Grass, Orange Flower and 
‘* Musk, Water. 

‘* Myrbane, Sole Agent of 


Dansiger’s Vegetable Fever and bes Powders 
Prompt attention given to all orders and correspondé 


CHLORIDE of LIME 


PATENTED 
“PL8t ‘21 ‘aaa 


6 
11b., % Ib., and % POUND PACKAGES. 
Waterproof and Air-Tight Paokag 


Warranted to keep in any Climate 
None Gennine without the Trade-Mark. 


J.M. ROSEGRAN) 
366 PEARL ST., NEW YORI 


‘January, 1878. ] 
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E McKesson & Robbins’ 
GHLATINE-COATED PILLS. 


We take occasion to thank the trade for their patronage of our Gelatine- 
Coated Pills, and request a continuance of the same. Full lines of our Pills 
| have been established in all the large centres of trade, and in many of the 
smaller cities. To remote druggists, we will be happy to mail any formulas 
on our list, not procurable nearer home, at an expense of about 2 cents 
, per Io. : 
} We regret to announce that our attention has been called to several 
instances where other pills have been substituted by druggists, when ours were 
' desired and even specified by the physician. We believe that such instances 
» are rare, but in some cases physicians have notified us of such breach of 
honor in the druggist. 


Reduction in Price of McKesson & Robbins’ Quinine Pills. 
Per 100. Per 500. Per 100. Per 500. 


' Quinine, Sulph and Bi-Sulph., 14 gr., $ 90 $4 25 | Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph.,2grs., $3 00 14 75 
* Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph., }¢gr.. 115  § 50] Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph.,3 grs., 4 40 21 75 
! Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph., 1 gr., 160 7 75) Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph., 4 grs., 6 00 29 75 
! Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph., 14g grs., 2 30 11 25 | Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph., 5 grs., 7 00 34 75 
i 
; 


RELIABILITY. We have expended much attention and money in per- 
fecting our machinery to insure exactness and uniformity of the masses 


j and pills, and have engaged superior analytical ability to guarantee quality 


of ingredients. Every drug and chemical used in manufacture is care- 
} fully tested. Take, for example, our Quinine Pills. Every lot of sulphate 
| of quinine, whether manufactured by ourselves or purchased in foreign 
Or home markets, is accurately analyzed, and every deficiency in 


a 
percentage is made up by adaing quinine to our mass and reducing the 
excipient in the same proportion, thus insuring the full amount of pure 
SCO EO OE ee oe ee ee 


generally Observed in the manufacture of sulphate of quinine, it may not 


be generally known that, incidental to a portion of the process, it is 
almost impossible to prevent more or less of the other alkaloids remain- 
fain a very small percentage and nearly all are free from cinchonia, 
which is easily separated ; hence the necessity of making Quinine Pills 
only after an accurate analysis of the quinine used, and proper adjust- 


ment of the mass. To prove correctness in the synthesis, the first of 
every month, all sizes of our Quinine Pills are analyzed. The same care 
is observed with the scammony, aloes, etc., which we use in our 
Cathartic Pills. 
‘COATING. The coating of McKesson & Robbins’ Pills is applied by a 
special process and differs from all others in the fact that it is continu- 
i ous, air-tight, and not porous, which are very important considerations 
Snopes as phosphorus, phosphorus and iron, and 
other compounds. By this coating the mass is perfectly protected from 
exposure to the air, which is not the case with sugar-coated, com- 
pressed, or so-called. soluble pills. 
‘SOLUBILITY. The solubility of our coating and pills may be readily 
| and practically attested by the administration of a dose of some formulas 
which are positive in their action, as cathartic, quinine, etc. The Gelatine 
we use (the same as is employed in making jelly for the sick) is quickly 
} air before being administered, and prevents the taste of the ingredients 
from being communicated to the mouth of the patient, before swallowing. 


SHAPE. It must be granted that the capsule or spheroidal shape is the 
form best adapted to the throat, and that the gelatine completely covers 
| patient and accepted by the stomach, without nausea—important de. 
| siderata to the patient. 
! 


sulphate of quinine in each pill, as represented on label. As secrecy is 
j 


PERMANENCE. The question whether McKesson & Roppins’ Gela- 
tine-Coated Quinine Pills will remain unaffected in warm, damp climates, 
seems to be satisfactorily answered in the following abstract of a letter 
rom Aspinwall: 


‘“COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT, 

“Messrs. McKesson & ROBBINS. PANAMA. RAILROAD, ASPINWALL, U. S. C. 
| “Gentlemen.—Almost everything perishes rapidly in this terrible climate, but 
| your Gelatine-Coated Pills in bottles keep remarkably well. The dampness does not 
| appear to have the least effect upon them, as long as they are kept in bottles. 

“They are very popular here with those who dislike the intense bitterness of 

quinine. Yours respectfully, 
: ‘““THOS. M. CASH, Commissary.” 


| COLOR OF PILLS. 
| IN | © GE 


In reply to inquiries in regard to change of the color or our Sulphate of Quinine Pills, we beg to 
State that the change from shaded to white is due to the fact that we are using W hite Quinine in place of 
Unbleached as formerly. With the purchase of the patent for making Gelatine Coated Pills, there came 
into our hands the formula for using Unbleached Quinine, which has been mostly iipprted of a guaran- 
teed standard of 90 per cent, and our custom has been to employ 111 ounces Unbleached in place of 100 
ounces of White This change to White has been made to avoid misrepresentation. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
91 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, 


uinine. 


REVIEW OF THE 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 


[Prices for Large Quantities, and in Original 
Packages.| 


1878. 


On account of the mild weather experienced in 
November and December, trade continued longer 
than usual, and December was generally more gatis- 
factory than customary. The market has been 
quiet, a few changes in the prices of chemicals 
being noticeable, among which advance in citric, 
gallic and tannic acids, and preparations and iodine 
and iodides, and decline in quinine and morphine. 

ALCOHOL is in fair demand and procurable at 
former quotations. 


January, 


ASHEs.—No change in market, with no demand; | 


prices are merely nominal. 

BEESWAX has been in some demand, caused by 
the low prices, and rules firmer at 28c. 

DRUGS AND CHEMIVALS. Opium has been 
very dall, sales having 
bond, which is lower than the cost of importation. 
The market in Smyrna is very sensitive, a purchase 
of however small a quantity causing an advance of 
2 or 3 piastres; price again recedes upon Cessation 
of orders. Thenominal price in the New York mar- 
ket is $3.75 gold in bond; most of that now held 
cost much higher than these figures, and, while 
dealers do notcare to sacrifice, they are not disposed 
to increase their stocks.,The Fall sowings have been 
satisfactorily made and the weather so far has been 
fayorucle; the acreage, however, is considerably 
less, and while the future is as uncertain as ever, 
the general impression seems to be that much lower 
figures will not be reached. Morphine has not de- 
clined in proportion to opium. The manufacturers, 
however, have recently reduced their price from 
$4.20 to $4.10. Lime Assafetida is in smaller 
stock, and firmer at 14c. and 15¢.; poor grades are 
plenty and offered at low figures. 4 loes,both Vape and 
Socot: ine, are unchanged in prices. Balsam Copuiba 
continues dull and low. Canada Balsam is easier 
at $1.75. Balsam Perw weaker at $1.12 gold. Balsam 
Yolu has declined to $1.05 gold in quantity, $1.12 by 
can. Cumphor advanced to 28c., at which price the 
market is quiet and steady. Cochinead iz unchanged. 
Cutch or Catechu is sold in a jobbing way at 6\4c. 
Terra Japonica or Gambier ix easier at 414 gold. 
Shellac is quiet and unchanged. Arnica Flowers are 
offered at 124%c. Select Colucynth Apples are sold at 
45c., while broken are procurable at 35c. Long 
Buchu Leaves sell for 5c. Argot continues in laroe 
supply and depressed in price. Chamomile Flowers 
are iu better supply, and lower. Castor Gu has 
been advanced by the combination of manufac- 
turers, and is now firmly held at 12c. and 124c. for 
barreis and cases. _ Oil of Anise is easier at $1.70 
gold. Ctl of Cussia weaker at 8tc. gold. Oi/ or 
Bergamot has advanced abroad, anu holders here 
now ask $3.50 gold. Oil of Lemon has also im- 
proved, $2.50 gold being asked. Ofto hose, Kis., is 
tirmly held at $10 gold. él of Sassafras has ad- 
vanced to 50c. Odi of Wintergreen has further ad- 
vanced; holders are asking $2.%5. Os Sepie has 
sligutly improved, 12lc and 13c. being asked. Seneka 
fivot sells for 63c. ‘to 6%c., according to quality. 
Ipecac foot has advanced to ¥1.35 gold. Zonca 
Beans, Angostura, are in small supply, and holders 
have advanced their price to $1.35. tvime Ola Crop 
Vanilla Beuns sell for $13 to $16; new crop are 
generally sour and procurable at lower prices 

uinine bas been in fair tequest for this season of 
the year. Mauufacturers have made a reduction of 
20c. per oz., their price being $3.20. Citric Acid has 
improved, 66c. and 7c. gold being asked. Ozulic 
acid is without change. Cream of Turtar con- 
tinues dull. Lartaric Acid Crystals is unchanged 
at 4U}¢c. gold. Quicksilver is dull at 5lc.and 52¢ gold. 
Bichrumate and Prussiate of Potassium ure un- 
changed. Chlorate of Potassium continues quiet at 
isc. and 19¢. gold. Lodide of Potassium bas been 
again advanced, being steady at $325 and $3.35 
Lromide of Potassium is lower at 50c. and 52c. Alum, 
lump, steady at 2%4c. Carbonate of Ammonium, Eng- 
lish, 14c. and 14Xc. gold, 15c. for American. Sub 
Ammonia, 1034. gold. Alue Vitriol, W4c. and V56c. 
Linglish Bicarv, Suda, 4c. gold. Americun, 3c. to 4c. 
Soda Ash, 17-10c. to 2c. golu. Sal Soda, 144c. gold. 
Chlorinated Lime, 146c. and 1%c. Caustic sodu 
4hge. to 4?4c. gold. Syrces are in very light demand. 
Cloves, 36c. and 38¢e. gold. Singapore und Sumaira 
Black Pepper, \2yc. iru Penpers. llc. and 12c. gold, 
African and liace Ginger 6y4c. and 614c. gold. 
Jamaica Ginger, Unbleached, 15%c., Bleached, 17%c. 
Mace Prime, 90c. gold. Nuimegs unchanged, 80c. to 
86c. Pimento 1434. gold. Bank Oil is steady at 

Straits Oil, 50c. 


a eee eae 
PRICE-CURRENT,. 


JOBBERS’ 


RATES. 


January, 1878. 


Dyestuffs. 
[For many articles sold to Dyers, see “DRUGS AND 
CHEMICALS.’] 
AniiiamRedan nc sde< Reece 7... 0b. 125 825 
ie 13) eo ee Bs. dls: 000. S, DG 8.00 
« Green, paste and powder..J6 450 700 
< Violet %. 500 800 
Bleaching Powder i 2 3 
Brazil Wood . ACH 10 13 
“Cant WOOG. vireih ee st os Gemee oonaee lb. 6 7 
CHOON Go rae doin acini pute del ane lb. _— 65 
Crimson Spirits 16 18 
CHMADGHY aces ddcc. Micwes nen ae, 30 34 
oe US creases dawn x tysle Wr ’ae wate 20 26 
e a . (8a aren SE Se a 16 17 
NEUCHL s SOUR O ase Said co 6s cicieacthec cake 6 r 616 9 
Dippinpeatid is og feneetsciaes 0% ca ue 11 
DUST Dini esa ces vise ..ton 7000 %5 00 
Extract Indigo.. SAE 60 65 
Wulles a Marthis fi see soc ae bb, 2 P34 
Bustle. cc San the havoc poe doe. lb. 1% 3 
i 25 30 
6 8 
00 22 
35 «1 «50 
95 «41:05 
9 105 
45 AS 
25 80 
40 45 


been effected at $3.60 gold in | 


LOGWGOW id ah-aen <a. 5 oo 
Extract, assorted ....... lb, 
&6 si Ti DH owe e's lb, 
WRMISGGT ag) aie Takeo cons ncaa sn lb. 
PRM LUNG. dun Chain uclk dln cepa oa Abi. 
Murtate Ol. 7i0U. 225k cos Kendle 
rs Sri: BULL OT erenasen daacalM cates lb. 
- “ crystal.... lb. 
Uo! ae r 


Persian Berries .......... 
Prussiate of Potash 
“ 


Pyroligneous Acid... .......... t 
Quercitron Bark. ..5..5....008) ss 
Samower ....%.. 2.085 ss. 
- XERACE. . Pec 5% 5c0 de ioe 
PROMUWGOR . 825 cc rh Taee steers rea 
Soluble Blue 
Sumach, :..0.'.%...0. 
TOYMeTIC....6....06 


Seeds. 


Canary, in bags, 34, bushels... .bush 


Hemp Seed, * .. bush. 
Linseed— 
8 American _...... tierce 
f gS vough ..... bush 
by BOWDay. we io. .ce nee bush. 
Spices. 


Casslay in MATS. .c.cece 2 cee 

Cloves....... iho 

Ginger root, 
e 


6 


» LD. 


UM RED iia apinita apse tea tr egsaeet wre Ui 
Nutmegs (No. 1) , 
Peppertwhole):..ccsestreees cee. lb. 
EIMONCO 72 sae cvedee tettee eee es lb, 
Dry Paints 
Black Lead 9.5.4... Se@edessase lb. 
Blue;Gelestial ~ 2 Stess sce s <.<aacs b 


ee. \OinionGh Bc Be ova ve eads one lb 


s Prussian ...06.....5 sees lb. 
ws SY soluble lb. 
“~~ Ultramarine 22... sis ld. 
‘Brown jSPADIsh! 5 .\ic. .aneeee eee lb. 


Carmine, Noi40 2 .525.05.c000000 
Chalk ampre. £228 isoncjs nese a00 


Glue, white........... 

a BICOL tive. om's Bie mreen ceewiae 
Green bParises cs .teascaceeece ds 

ss Ghromio. is seiseeswioaca 
Gant Dopeal ae &. ae canansdessce 

‘“* Shellac, orange 

as ce MOLVGd. cin oviehivige sis 
Lampblack, Coach....... ... .... 

bg Eddy’s 
bg ordinary 

Litharge, powdered......... 
Manganese black oxde.......... lb. 
Ochre, gRrenghh cds sah oigesoys acces 1b. 

a T (ATNGVIGAN . Wswsicnes usaccce lb. 
Orange, mineral, English ........ 4. 
Prince Bro’s Iron Ore Paint ....... lb. 
Pumice Stone, best... 2. .ice-.ne< lb. 
Red, Venetian, American.........dd. 

5 es HH Bs & Ooi se ica 1b. 
Red Lead, American .. .......... ; 

2 English.::,.cecel- 


Rosepink.... sAbeie ‘sd 
Rotten Stone; soft... 22 ews. 

Sand Paper flint.............. ream. 
Saponifier (Concentrated Lye). .case 


Sienna, Italian, burnt . .° ..... lb, 
oe BS FaWi sl) fir oanent-sn lb 
sia American seis. gael {ee 

Smalts, assorted colors............ Wb, 

Umber, crude, Turkey........... lb. 
ag DUPNE 35.2 4.4. gnaw lb 
ae TOV 556i eave tithe On wiv ee bb. 

Vermilion, Chinese .. .. -.B 

¥ AMEFiCAN Sy¥e sc.0seatte 
es English, pale......... b 
+ ‘S (a Uebed soe &b 

Werte Ohintae. Jo tic ca secctees lb. 
a Cremnitz som: 2202.55. . sae lb. 
€ MGs 2s deen e seek aie lb 
aS CRO DULG Reo. .6< a4 << lb. 
yy oF CE lb. 
eS “ fair ahs 
&s Parlay Sot © 3. SRS 3c 1b. 
a Zinc, American.... ......dd. 
. pee TONGA eck cae lb. 
Ns “SE SPAN ros eaweesclOs 

Painis in Oil. 

Black Coach. ...-.5.:-. 1b. 

Fwy Baint Stee meen ct wteescs lb. 
Blue, Chinese: ss. 2... .<c-Ud nena lb. 
‘a Paint. ee: . La sieieeaieer’ lb. 
*s \Prussian; to best 2) 5.3.02. lb. 
Brown, Vandyke, “ ........... lb. 


Dryer, Patent American 
S es English 


Green, Chrome esp rece cote 
< Imperial ose: cahias 4 
Li aris Nok Node owen ce Te tte: 
U: Werdipris® sees. ie oe 
“Prince Bro’s Iron Ore Paint./d. 
Putty} in Wiaddernc. ccc. te lb. 
gs rly eens ae atch enki s 
Red, Venetian, fair to best........l 
PICHIA VUING Recah eee 1b. 
“s RAW oat cape ae ae ote we lb. 
Umpers Durnig sts. oe eee lb. 
s RGRW lary Wein a ka'aercreist ce Meme lb. 
White Lead, English B.B. .. ....w. 
es American pure. ..../0, 
ae se gvod...... lo. 
‘ st fair lb 
White Zinc, American. ........... . 
oe ONC ©. sccaicte tt iene lb. 
Yellow Chrome, fair to best....... lb. 
Ste ROCHTOL re Mra a tee e bb. 
Oils. 
Bank) DDS: fer xe cupesenet cane gal. 
Olive, casks or less .. .......... gu. 
ve int bottles ... .. per 00x. 
Linseed, city, casks. ........0000. gu. 
= MEDOLMCUL ce seamen gal 
Paint, extra boiled... ..:.°...)- gal. 
SPOLM Ee ekcaeee oe eet ee es gu, 
Whaloti. canes. oe oes eee gai. 
GATE GR ce. Ses ane ae ga 
Land Nes 1) winter t.5-tee ses: gal 
Petroleum, crude :........... ..gal. 
Ky refined prime, bbls. .gad. 
Palm Oil CR IS 
StraifeSDblars on. 803 2. sees gal. 
Spirits Turpentine + GU. 
Varnishes. 
American Wearing Body....... gal. 
Obach 'Bodye 8. gal, 
:y Gh ao Vp ene rere a. 
Fourniture........ Gag estentsucee eal. 
Black Asphaltum.. ......... 7s Gh 


”) 
13 
13% 8 
15 17 
10% 12 
10 12 
1 2 1 35 
12 15 
— oF 
25 30 
20 2h 
75 80 
28 32 
85 90 
30 85 
2 4 
75 80 
— 1200 
_— 5 
5 80 
90 00 100 00 
10 12 
22> 2°75 
1 55 1 85 
175 200 
— 200 
23 27 
42 46 
10 12 
26 30 
1 Oe 2. 10 
aC = 2.16: 
7, 20 
16% 18 
12 16 
15 18 
85 90 
65 qu 
vit) 80 
20 30 
1% 2 
65 75 
1 2 
36 40 
24 30 
26 33 
18 % 
35 40 
2 38 
28 43 
17 20 
26 380% 
64% 10% 
10 12 
6 z 
2 3 
1% 2% 
16% 17 
2 2% 
4 6 
2 3 
24 aig 
9 16 | 
9 11 
16 20 
¢ 9 
800 3825 
—* 500 
12 15 
12 14 
6 if 
9 25 
4% 
6 
5 
90 110 
26 28 
80 90 
80 90 
19 21 
82 35 
20 25 
8 9 
254 34% 
10 11 
13 14 
18 20 
7% 14 
80 90 
8 15 
52 65 
18 2 
12 14 
13 16 
18 25 
13 15 
40 45 
50 60 
ve 8 
3 344 
2\4 234 
6 4 
18 20 
18 20 
15 18 
15 18 
11 12 
8 9 
7 8 
9¢ 10 
16 18 
18 30 
10 15 
46 50 
120 140 
— 5 AQ 
60 65 
60 (0 
76 15 
140 165 
75 80 
95 _.1 2 
90 100 
11 13 
16 20 
18 20 
50 55 
38 41 
400 425 
825 3 50 
180 200 
145 8 25 
110 12 
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PRICE-CURRENT. 


[Continued from the preceding page.) 


JOBBERS' RATES 


Janearys 1878. 


DRUGS & CHEMICALS: 


Ac id, Acetic, American. 


* Benzoic, German. 


b, 
+ Garbolic, crystal, oe oe 


wn 
3 Tore 
mac 


* Chrysophanic 


Sp 
** Luctic, dilute 


a Muriane, parody & less.i0, 


ip « Phosphoric, fa 


syrupy ... Re 
sol. fr. phos. 


** Sulphurous. 
* Partaric, powdered 
Aconite leaves 


Alconol, 95 per cent 


Alum, lump, bbls 


Ammonio-ferric. .. 
Alumina, a aed crys.... 


Ammonia, ‘Aqua, 3F. 
4¥ 


Carbonate in Jars.00, 


vi 
Hypophosphite ..0z 
Liquor concent... 
Nitrate, crys 


Suipuate, casks.. 
suipno-Carbolate.oz 
Valerianate, crys.0z, 
Ammonium bromide. . 2 


Angelica Root... 
Auyostura Bark .... .... 

Annatto, good to prime.... 
Aniseed, Star 


Antimony, powdered...... : 
Oxide, white.....40, 
Sulphuret, precip./o 


Bm ww 


Daeole. Refined. 


Arnica Flowers ly, 
Aromatic Powder, U.S. P.d0. 
Arrowroot, Bermuda 


Arsenic, white, Rawdereil ‘lb 
Fowler's Solution. 


Balsam, Canada.. 


Baryta, carbonate. .. ..... 


Bayberry Bark... 
powdered...... ‘ 


Bebeeria, pure 


Beef Extracv (Liebig? 8), 1-w. 
d 


Belladonns leaves. 
Bismuth, umm. citrate. 


rmrwrw 


w. 
Bole, Armenian, powdered .d, 


&. 
Brimstone, rol; bbl. & less lb. 


Burgundy Pitch 


Cadmium re 


| Calabat Bean i cccsAven aes ab, 
eer rtee peeleu white ....2, 
SS \ COMMON cen awe Bb. 
Oaffeine...2: 7-0. we dob ob oz. 
Calendula Flowers........ lb. 
Calomel .; .. “shes ssetsens b 


Camphor, refined... bb. 
monobromiated.oz, 
Canelle alb@c ive ssem ase i) 


es owdered......... Lb 

| Cantharides, sifted........ b. 
| powdered..... 2b. 
S plaster ....... &. 

| Canth. Blist. Tissue...... rol. 


Caraway seed. . -- 
Carbon, Bi-sul hide.......Jd. 
Cardamomseed........ .-. b, 
Cascarilla bark, powdered . ./b. 
| Cassia fistula.... UD 


“  buds.. 
s* Datrk WIPES oe 
Castor Oil, American cases. ‘D. 
| Castor fiber 20M. 550.5 avec b. 
};Catechu, trne...... 0. ...i. 
| Cerium, oxalate........... Oz 
| Chalk, precipitate......... 1) 
Chamomile, Roman. ..:..ib 
= German ..... » 
Charcoal, animal.......... Hy) 
Cherry bark, wild..... 
| Cherry-laurel water..... 
Chinoidine, purified 
Ohiretta. cca: aT. stile cb 
Chlorine water.... ....... pt. 
Croton-chloral ......... - 02. 
| Chloral hydrate.... ....... lb. 
Chloroform).achs ences 1b. 
Cc inchona, Calis. yellow....lb, 
DBC s0 stisxs as xD 
a TOO gvn dcsakbeaGes lb. 
Ef ‘* powdered. a 
Ciachoniascs. i. spre. toes 
* sulphate ....... 4 


Cinchonidia, sulphate....oz. 
Cimuamon, true, Ceyion.. lo. 
Citrine Ointment, U. 8. P. lb. 


CAVEL i. Draws Sala eas Oe 
CIBVOG «55 Vaneisatiawarmeniod 2, 
Coca Leal.ics pt seem ea ot lb 
Ccchineal, Honduras...... lo 
Cocculus indicus.......... lb, 
Cocoa butter.......i 6.26856 ase b. 
Cod-liver Oil........... .gal 


«with hypoph.lime.doz. 


Codeine © A wenachoancdoear dr. 
Colchicum TOOL... eeaemals ib. 
BOCK os exieniaeer Ux 
Collodion.. 7r.i:c seta cew< ater wb. 
‘ cantharidal.......0. 
Colocynth, 72) Fs) wb. 
powdered...... , 
Colombo root...........0«s db, 
Confec tion of Roses 
Senna.. 
COMIN DA. Walrene deen Gane 
Conium leaves.. .......... 
Cc opper, ammoniated 
FO0IGS 2 conch aes 


Vy BICCACe \, cnt. 
‘ gulphate (Blue Vit. ie 


Coriander seed..........0% 
Corrosive sublimate ...... b. 
Cote Bark. > torcs..4- enc eae lb. 
COMOM TOO oo as view saecs ssa ib. 
Cowhage.... 02, 
Cranesbill..... .. .., 
Cream Tartar, CYYS sam snes db, 
pow'd, pure. .ld, 
Cubebs dee. akecciouaee ach & 
Oumin seed Seon... cede ae nae 1b 
Cundurango bark.......,.. lb, 
Cuttle-Fish bone....... .. lb 
Dam any ss sciatasicis sate siot lb 
Dandelion=...scmeas ches lb 
Divitalis’ oo <, «spaieeexateat 2. 
DOR WOOGS os sapre's causpiecald lb 


Dover’s Powder, U.S. P.. ‘b. 
Dragon’s Blood, mass... ..l. 


2 reed. .....00. 
Drosera’... ccs's age om aee db. 
DGACATGBTA. « 0s.0 5:3 6 n9,014 tie 3 lb. 
HlaterHin Sivewas sections Oz. 
Elder ff0'wers....... ..-... a, 
Elecampane root .......... wb. 


Elixir Cinchona, pyroph..doz. 
Calisaya. . doz. 
Elm bark, select 1b, 


"ground. 
es powdered 

Epsom salts bbl. or less 
Ergot..... MAS ELE 1b 
Hirgotine oes Soon ater eins Oz. 
Ether, Aceticr.o. .cneesioae lb. 
Butyric ae 
Pr SORIOIC. . iccisesicens lb. 
AY “ conceptrated./d. 
AS (PRUELNSS  Soxaccicmatai 1d. 
“« ‘Sulphuric.g..2%. lb. 
We G concent >. ./b. 
ae Y washed.. ./d. 
“© Nitrous, spirit. ....d. 
Eucalyptus Leaves ........ 1b. 
Eucalyptus Oil...... ..... lb. 
extract of Banana.... .. . 
Orange..... ... lb. 
EXTRACTS, ete Subject 
Ext. Aconite Root......... lb. 
$0 PIOloa ct... sens aeaade ® 
** Belladonna. Ke bOs 
** Beth root... «A 
‘* Bitter sweet. i 
Sos Bloodroot 12m, 25 chen. lb. 
‘* Blue Cohosh i 
SS Bonesetsict wana scr lb. 
cS" DUCHY ortcc aetna. cee: lb. 
“f DUCKEROTE . 2.5 0008. lb. 
‘*~ Bugleweed.......:... b. 
(0 Burdock os. degen. Se Le 
“ Butternut Wb. 
S.¢Canella ai ieececsnes b. 
“ Cascarilla. .. bb. 
“© Cherry bark.... DB, 
6 CimicHuge ie cease nn b. 
** Cinchona, aromatic. ./d. 
oy Le red oe lb. 
Sei Cleavers'!:; [25.44 oe lb. 
4 Oolchitam. 7o.occc sick Um 
*S* ColWBtoot... i tcacacxes lb. 
+ Conium .. fb. c.00t. 5 one 
- Cotton rootis.¢..2:.. b. 
** Cranesbill..... EF Jags b. 
“* Culver’s root. 3 
‘“* Damiana..... . 16. 
em Ereotes sth onsccaes &. 
fs Eucalyptus Ss icisiecta +0, 
$6: BOXGIOVOT cacee tenes U7 
‘St Wrostwort..\/205- 25.8 a. 
‘“* Gelseminum ..,......0 


_ 


WW RHR Se PRR wR HHH DOH OOOH WWH WHC WHR 


SSSRE 


2 2 
15 


uo 


Hyoscyamus.... .. 


Indian ley a 
. Lb 


et 


RSESRES 


a 
or 


e 


Ladies’ Slipper 


Muilein leaves... ... lb. 
Pareira Brava ® 


MT Pl eld errr ee eee 1 


pecan Seal. 


ee 


pom ae ee 


SSASRESSSSRSASHSSSRSARSASS 


—_ 


Turkey Corn.. 


Veratrum ‘Viride.... 


ol Belle! TC Pee tee lah 


Xantheum Spinosrm. 2b. 
Yellow Dock lb. 


EXTRACTS, So.ip,— Wet. A 


=oe 
0 PWOMDHrHWNOHWWNWHNOHH wR 


Cinchona rubra 
Colchicum, acetic... 
Colocynth, compos... : 


SSS wvvstwraae “ 
RWIS KHONG Hoo 


Hellebore, ‘niger. . aie 


me BOON ~WI~w wor orc 


Nux Vomica......... 
Opium, aqueous 
Podophyllum. 


Sarsaparli, Hond. . 


BE wIWowr wwe HR OWDION 
Re Ce Worte ewe 


Veratrum viride 


Foenugreek seed 


Fucus Vesiculosus 
Fusel Oil, purif 
Galangal Root 


Pp 
Gelatine, French, _pink.. 


rene eae 


Glauber Salts 
Glycerine, concent. . 


Semgelis Robusta. . 
Guarana, Powdered....... 
Gum—Amber 


~ 


Ammoniac Tears. 
Arabic, sorts. 


me 0 
ww Ss 
or 


Benzoin, prime 


S, 


SHSSRSRERESSESE 


iirapeant ths sorts . 
white, flake .25. 


Hellebore, black. 
Hemp, Indian 
Hoffman’s Anodyne....... 


ae 


Hypophosphite of— 


Dole Vetetiontel Velie De Tel Eien |e 


_ ae 
SaAReSSSEF 
mH BH wow w 


Ipecac Root, powdered... . 


IRON—By Hydrogen 
Ammonio-tartrate. . 


Pees Aes ae 7 ec, ee 
ne 


SRAISSESRSSHSHRSSSRESE 


iPS a Pg La i ef 


Iron, Carbonate a oii aidath’s tem lb, 
precip...... db. 

and Quinia-citrate.. . 02. 
«O's Bigyehmia....5.% Oz. 
“ Ferrocyanide........ 2d. 

Se Wodider 6. 5. .. Same oz 
oy « “syrup, U. 8. P.. 
(6” DAGtSiErae sc. uincens Oz 


“ Muriate. tincture. . “b. 
ae Oxide, dialysed, dry. 02. 


~ sol,..ld. 

‘© Pernitrate Sol........ lo. 

“« Pyrophosphate....... lb. 

“ Sulphate, pure....... lb 

oT RWNStO oo a da assas 02. 

“* Subsulphate Sol......2d. 

Isinglass, American...-... b, 

Russian......... b 

Jaborandi Leaf......... .. 1. 

Jalap root, select. ........ lb. 

“powdered: ........66 bb 

James’ Powder.....-..-.-- b 

Jasmine, Yellow. 

| Juniper berries.......-...- 
Kaya Kava. 2. secccecsewes 


Kermes’ Mineral 
Koosso (brayera) 
Kino, true .... ..205..-% ax 
Kreasote...... ecscccereces 
Laurel Berries.......... 4 
LactucaTiuM ..6.. seaccses 
Lavender flowers 
Lemon Peel... .. 
Lime, Carbonate. . 


CHIGHMOs. 2 one ences 
Be hypophosphite...... 2b. 
ne ote 1". cee, 02. 
se phosphate, geet lb. 
ee sulphite of. . ‘doz. 
Licorice ey solid....... a. 
Pal Oise hor lo. 
ss Sicil hake HE Lk b 
ie Calabria. .....---. 1b. 
si M. & R., 100 1b. cases 
a Scudder’s........ lb. 
Rithar ge te Sore oes. 
Lithia, Carbonate......... 
Lithium Bromide. . ... . 
ye Iodide. 
Lobeli a Leaves.. omic 
Seed ddeaveree. es 
Lunar Caustic...... 
Lycopodium......«...+.++. 
Magnesia, carb., 4 0Z 
calcined 
a poe lerous 
a Citrate AG. ..d0z. 
oe ‘Wy dry.... doz. 
Me suiphites oc oi. wb. 
Malva Flowers...........- & 
Mandrake root.......... lb. 
Manganese, carbonate. .... 02. 
sulphate...... « 
FE iodide.i.2..2. 
73 oxide, black. ‘b. 
ee lye Bea se OS: 
Manna, small flake........ lb. 
LAY ZO Ga” Miles. simarele Wb. 
Marsh Rosemary... ......+ 2’. 
Marigold Flowers.......... ’ 
Maticoi Leaf iii i. Jiese Ua. . 
Merctryece ares cee ete ate b 
cS cum creta........ b, 
se sulphuret ...... Dd, 
Mercurial oint. G¢ M. Raa 
(G6 M.)..... 
Mezereon Bark ............ 
Morphia, sulphate...... ..0z. 
ss acetate....... ...02 
eS mMUrAten. . 05 <5 sis 02, 
Musk, true, in pod.. ..... 02. 
ce Chinese, eine. Oz. 
Mustard Seed, DIaOkecnaten wb. 
white...... lb. 
SS ground. ....d0. 
UC yITh, Wes Leer ccc. teees lb 
c¥ Turkey gas. lb 
Naphtha, wood seoteee coe wb. 
NMarcotined. .i¢sciek .sdbe. 02. 
Nitrite of Amyl........... Oz. 
Nutgalls, Aleppo.......... lb. 
INGE Y OMIGR Ti eense sleieers lb. 


Oak bark, white, crushed./, 

OILS—Almond, bitter..... 7) 

Oil, Ze sweet, true. ./d. 
“* Amber, true,........ 


** Cajeput 
Be A ATISECUL saris '<i-is's (cles 

“© Caraway ............- bb. 
Se CO HSRlE tee tet eyed & 
“ Cinnamon, leaf. ....02. 
* = bark, true.oz. 
“Citronella, prime..... b. 
Sate a) ps IOQOOI3 29 


«Jasmin 
«© Juniper-wood...... ‘ 
hte bLasiiondd $12) Wa (6 Reepeteiwt 
‘* Lavender, French 
BLOWLS sevvsniveiers onererars lb, 
“Lavender, garden... .lb. 
pe FO as eee Bea LS 
‘« ‘Lemon-grass......... lb, 
=) (MAC Lie tas Abts tee lb. 
“ Mustard, essential....0z. 
SS eT DRG an ats aa esis ate lb. 
“ Neroli Bigarade......0z. 
u petic grain .. /d 
Fe mOTANO: (3 ig. o pue ame ow 10. 
 Origanums ies cae56 lb. 
‘ Patchouli, true.. ... oz 
“ Pennyroyal.... ..... lb, 
ee" Pepperming naa eee lt, 
‘© Pimentos <5 < sdees ess 
‘* Rhodinuy. .¥. =.¢7...- lb 
** Kose, Kissanlik...... 02. 
$6) JROBOMATY «sc... autos lb, 
SS ROD 25 oes see ete cates Oz 
*” Sassafras........ eae 


“* pavin, true.... 
“* Spearmint... 
‘© Spruce... 


eet hPL aicis tne ceetslg occ tained lb 
“« Thyme, white, pur... 
§6 Valerian sen poss nes eos lb. 
Verbena 4 55 widd. . OZ. 
‘* ‘Wintergreen........ , 
“6 WWormpeed... 4... ssees %, 
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Oil, Wo rmwood.... 
Opium, Turkey. . 
Orange, Peel, bit or. 


Orris Root, Florentine. . 


Pareira Brava 
Peppers, Zanzibar. . 
Pepsin, powdered......... 
PhosphorusS.....--...----- 


Plates Roo 
Pomegranate Peel 
Poppy Heads 
et prt nee 


on 


Nitrate, pure 
Permanganate, pure.. 


rc) 


oo 


oO 


Quinidia, pure 


wr ao 
wcemD Ho 
Soe, Serwrewy 


Quinine, Sulphate. . 10 OB. 
Red Precipitate........ ee 
Red Saunders..... ......-- i 
Rhatany Root.. 

Rhubarb, China., 
Rochelle Salts 


nw 


parsapara ae 


= 


Sassafras Bark 
Pith 


Senna, East India 


Snake Root, aaa 
Black 
Snuft, Scoteht--1->.s-- ers 


Soap, Castile, Mottled.. 
Whi 
Been ar {eold) 


ede “drum or less.lb. 
Chionde, solut i 


db. 
Phosphate..... ....: lo. 
Pyrophosphate i 
Sal. (curren.). .....-- 


— 


Sodium, Bromide 

Todide tscycmsess 0%. 
Solomon’s Seal 
Spirea (Hardhack) 
Sponges, Bahama.... 


en op 69 on OP un 


San 


OTR 
een en BOS 


che h 


Spirits Ammonia 
“ “ 


Nitrous Ether... 


— 


St. Ignatius Bean 


Strontia, Muriate. 


Strychnia, Acetate 


Sek Sk om > 2M 5 2S AE =D 


Mm imtwr 
EX SSRSSyss 
www 


Styrax, Liquid 
Sugar of Lead, 


Oe A 


| Sumbul Root.............. os 
Tapioca, White, i. ctca! bb, 
Tartar Emetic, powdered. pat 


Tilia Flowers 
pane Beans, Angost.. 


ome wee os 
SESSSFERSSE 


Valerian. Root, German 


Vanilla, Mexican 
Venice Turp., true 


W.ormseed |. 5. 405» andedse 1b. 
Xantheum Spinosum 
Yellow Dock 
Zinc, Chloride 


ap ke ae, a ie a te oe 


— 


Concentrated Preparations. 


_ (Subject to discount. ) 
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SHAKERS’ HERBS. 
‘Herds pressed in 14 and & lb. 8. 


Also in 1 02. 


| papers, at an advance of 6 cents per pound. Roots 
and Barks are crushed, and put up in 1 Wb. bundles. 


\lder Bark, Black (Prinos Verticillatus).. .5, 
| * Berries, Black (Prinos Ver) .. .. b. 


| “ Red or Tag (Alnus Serratula)........ My 
‘Angelica Leaves (Angelica Atropurpurea). ./4 
‘\sn Bark, Mountain (Pyrus Amer.)... ... b 
\ “ 


| White (Fraxinus Acuminata) 
Ash Berries, Pnckly 
‘\ven’s Root (Geum Rivale).... 
3alm, Lemon (Melissa Officinal 
* Sweet (Dracocephalnm Canar)... .. 
“of Gilead, Buds (Populus Balsamif) . 
jsalmony (Chelonia Glabra) 
3jalsam, Sweet (Gnaphaleum Polyceph).. 
3arberry Bark (Berberis Vulgaris) CS eee 
3asil, Sweet (Ocymum Basilicum) lb. 
3elladonna Leaves (Atropa Belladonna).. ./d. 
eth Root (Trillium Purpureum).......... lb, 
Bittersweet, Bark of Root (Celastrus Scan)./d, 
} Xs Herb (Solanum Dulcamara) ../d. 
jlackberry Bark, of Root (Rubus Occiden). .2b, 
| $ Root (Rubus Occidentalis).... . 1b, 
3lue Flag. Root (Iris Versicolor).... l 
|soneset 


lb. 
ib. 


a OE PSs Sor eae ee lb 
EE Se cee 
sutternut Bark (Juglans Cinerea)......... 
sutton Snake-root (Liatris Spicata)........ 
tanker Weed (Prenanthes Alba) 
‘ardinal Flower, Blue (Lobelia Syphilitica)./d. 
‘arduus, Spotted (Centaurea Benedicta).. .2d. 
\‘atnep, or Catmint (Nepeta Cataria).......J5 
Jelandine, Garden (Chelidonium Majus). ./d. 
at Wild (Impatiens Pallida). ... 2d. 
mtaury, American (Sabbatia Angularis) Jd, 
cely, Sweet (Uraspermum Claytoni)..... 
cuta Leaves (Conium Maculatum)....... 
ary (Salvia Sclarea) .-................., 1b, 
eavers, or Clivers (Galium Aparine) .. .lb, 
hosh, Black, Root (Macrotys Racemosa).d. 
GC: Blue, ‘‘ (Caulophyllum Thalic) J, 
Red, ‘ (Actea Rubra)... ..... 1b. 
: White, “ (Actzea Alba). .....2.... : 
‘oltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara) Foe! 
‘omfrey Root (Symphitum Officinalis)....Jb. 
otton Root Bark (Gossypium Herb)... .. lb. 


|franesbill Root (Geranium Maculatum).. ./d. 
ramp Bark (Viburnum Oxycoccus) ......Jé. 
\ulyer’s Root (Leptandria Virginica)......lb. 
)ogwood Bark (Cornus Florida)........... 1b. 
\ywarf, Elder (Aralia Hispida) ......... lb 


‘everfew (Chrysanthemum Parthenium 
fever Root (Triosteum Perfoliatum)... 
‘ireweed (Senecio Hieracifolius).... 
leabane (Erigeron Canadense 
joxglove (Digitalis Yuppurea) 
\rostwort (Cistus Canadensis) .. 
t (Phytolacca Decandra) .... 
jolden Rod, Sweet (Solidago Odora) . 
\ravel Plant (Epigea Repens) .. s 
jardhack Leaves (Spirea Tomentosa) 
jeal-All (Prunella Vulgaris)...... 
veart’s Ease oly onum Persicari 
venbane, Black (Hyoscyamus Niger).... . 
jigh Cranberry Bark(Viburnum Oxycoccus 
jorehound (Marrubium Vulgare)..... AC 
jorsemint (Monarda Punctata) 

\yssop (Hyssopus Officinalis) 1D. 
dian Hemp, Black (Apocynum fatnate 1b. 


0 
00. 
1, 


1b. 
Lb. 
1b, 
2b. 


em 
verwort, or Liver Leaf (Hepatica Triloba)./b 
obelia Herb (Lobelia Inflata) lb 


aiden 


TIQCA) a... 00 cha if 
ali 58) Ba 


‘oitesn Herb Ma 
shade, Blac 
le” ‘same 


| 

Fee White (Quercus Alba) ......... 
ak of Jerusalem Chenopodium Botrys).. 
jwsley Seed (Apium Petroselinum)..... oA 
“mnyroyal (Hedeoma Pulegioides) 

jony Root (Peeonia Officinalis)... ....... 
ppermint ‘Mentha Piperita) ............ 
| lewort (Amaranthus 


ere of the Meadow, Herb (Spirea ulm 


“ 


I Root... 

leen’s Delight (Stillingia Sylv 
ispberry Leaves (Rubus Strigosus) 

Willow (Cornus Sericea). 
semary Flowers (Rosmarint 
sek Rose ‘Cistus Canadensis) ip 
te (Ruta Graveolens).... .......200+2008- 


ge rere 
ofula 
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Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum). 
Spearmint (Mentha Viridis). .......... 
Spice Bush Bark (Laurus Benzoin). 
Spikenard (Aralia Racemosa). ...... 
Squaw Vine, Root (Mitchella Repens).. 
oe Weed (Senecio Obovatus) 


Strawberry Leaves (Fragaria Virginiana). ‘lb. 


Sumach Bark (Rhus Qlabra) HPI aS ep e 
be BeIvies: cater ndeee any ane ee 


‘ Leaves . [(=zs aon. 008 
Summer Savory (Satureja Hortensis) . ....d. 
Tamarack Bark (Pinus Microcarpa) .. ... dd. 
Tansy, Double (Tanacetum Vulgare).... .. lb. 
Thorn Apple Leaves (Datura Stramonium,./d, 

- | Root 4 2204 SRA. 7 
Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum)...... ........ lb. 

“* English (Thymus Vulgaris) ........ lb. 
Turkey Corn (Corydalis Formosa).......... lb. 
Vervain erpens Hastata) (i e.sop-se sens 4. 
Violet, Blue (Viola Cuculata) ............. 2b, 
Water Dock (Rumex Aquaticus)...........10 
Water Pepper (Polygonum Hydropiper). .../d 
Wild Ginger (Asarum Canaaense) ....... u 
Wild Indigo (Baptisia Tinctoria)........... 
Wild Turnip (Arum Triphyllum).......... lb 


Wintergreen (Gaultheria Procumbens). 10. 
Witch Haz 1 Bark (Hamamelis Virginica)../d. 
lb 


Yarrow (Achillea Millefolium)............. ib. 
Yellow Jasmine Root (Gelseminum Semp.) /d. 
Yellow Parilla (Menispermum Canadense)./d. 


PILLS AND GRANULES. 
(Subject to discount.) 


t=) 
ao 


Put up in bottles containing 100 Pilis ; also in bottles 


of 500 Pills each, at 5 cents per hundred less. 


Pills AlGelICy We tek ee on ene eee 4 Grain 0 40 
‘“*  Aloes and Assafetida, U.S. P..4 ‘“ 40 
“ s fron} U..S4R3. 2... Cas. 4.555 40 
“ Assafetida, U.S. P.,nosmell..4 “ 40 
‘*  Assafcetida and Iron. bites wom 40 
“* Bismuth, Sub-Nitrate of. ...... eect 7 
nd HG Sub-Carbonate........ be 75 
LI) 33 UIE S Bits Beas ee 236 * 40 
sf ee die LOO pete SS 50 
, Galomel.)..3 ; S Basncir.drido Mn d¢ 16 iS 40 
PN eee FE | Ae ee 1 le 40 
ie MOT Sn ht a pat Pedr ATR Pye Oe 40 
‘ CO Et RID it oes 45 
Me os and Oninm. U8. Poo 8. 85 
Fc i Compound(Plummer’s)3 “ 40 
““  Cathartic, Improved. EP Ane a! 55 
os Ue Compound, U.S.P...3 “ 55 
‘“* Camphor and Opium........ ital 1 00 
“* ~ Cinchonia, Sulphate............ 1% * q 
ie CinChOMidinsf.2.cM A sul es Een 60 
se a oie swine en DOs Est 1 Ww 
ve a Deetavicih weenie hint nO nee 1 50 
eee COCIIG Prete rs ert ee ene a ie! 85 
**— Colocynth Comp’dand Blue Pill3 =“ 85 
sf and Calomel......... Sere’ 85 
we OOK Bynes deze ac eens oe Me rete atts 50 
‘*  Copaiba, pure, solidified ....... ey 60 
vd be and Ext. Cubebs...... pee vt 50 
2 = SCM OL (LOD Goa Ho ag 50 
‘- Dinner (Lady Webster’s)... .... on 50 
5 Ext: Belladonna... §...3... 5%) me: 40 
z si ss Hee nn thee ame 50 
= “* Colocynth Compound ..... Te 80 
Wo So COUT Geet ac cate os sacle ea 60 
re * ee ec ee ace ee ee a 65 
ss ** Cubebs, Ext. Rhatany, and 

igh. Gee eee aee ta a 80 
s¢ Sao Dupitalse 2 .Jcnlis.o2 as. 02 reuse 
¥ det RELY ORGY AINUAI cs. So es a 40 
ni ss GNI a a fie. icxs aie, 0% yy ** 45 
eS SLO DAIACATNATA Sows cscs s << %‘ 60 
bg Loy CCS st ge ae i PES 1 00 
i or Fapayat UT TT SS ey aa 70 
ay ** Podophyllum (Mandrake).1 “ vi 
es cemhoum 392.0 Oi C22i lk. aA 1 10 
BA “* Sanguinaria, (Bloodroot).. Ww ‘ 65 
ne) es MOOPGTiS) Bae cere ci. . esos 2% ** 40 
6 “lodotormand*iron”. .. 2." . 2 e.s% * 3 25 
‘Tron Carb. of (Vallet’s Formula) 3 ‘* 40 
My Sou Citrate ofermsrs-e.. ssh 2 aust 50 
le be cc and Quinine .... 2 “ 1 40 
¢ ¥ S$ “* Strychnine..2 ‘“‘ 75 
s “* Compound, U.S.P. Art: tae 40 
% “ Lactate..:... ‘ shee“ 50 
- See PADEDDALC§. cm nicinen nin tanaamaes 65 
S SET OLOr OCIA GN as. *- eadetet ats Se iatm Lepey 75 
& ** Quevenne’s by Hydrogen. 5 # Ue 
‘ “ “ “ we © “ 7 
ue “ Sulphate of, U.S.P..”.... AVE 40 
oe SUN alerinnate:. 23.21. «d/seginoinis ae 1 05 
‘«  Tpecac and Opium, equal to 5 gr. 
Dover’s Powders............... 115 
re MMALAOLMCUCLE flisere cnet cee sate ses v be ha 16) 
“Mercury Deut-iodide............ 1-6 ‘* 60 
es ie Prot-iodide............ yy 60 
LY cd Iodide and Opium..... 4 90 
SO LOTDUL Rs A COLELLO. mien visin agia'aisroia fhe 75 
ne > SulpU ales ce ay cer sean 1-32 * 60 
Y es Lh otter yg St 75 
MOP INILTOCO. PILVOR sare oe uuctene se: ye 95 
ah ROUTE cet My Mancor nen sete sabe a uae 75 
oe ** and Acetate of Lead, of 
6aCi Tt Pains. cscs vin 2. bs 80 
cee ESLOBPHOLUS 8 ses ewes 62 =e 00 
bs .: and Nux Vomica... wy 2 00 
 WPOUOPHYIMIT: oc aees oeemtsyeites Sela 50 
ab aonks LUTE oP Serre 55 
Bs “ and Blue Pill....... By y"* 55 
‘“*  Potassa, Tartrate of, and Iron..2 ‘ 65 
«Potassium, Iodide of........... eae 85 
‘* Proto-iodide of Mercury..... > SS 60 
« } Quinid, Salphate. 2... . 21.) 354: Ly FS 2 30 
* B. sel Monta cisla 5 sis70. eet 4 65 
a « SOC) We beds Fe ood ibis oe Bi ync't 6 TO 
Us S Valerianate .......... ae 2 00 
‘* Rhubarb and Blue Pill......... 47° 80 
Sis Mantohiieea catenin asec ve. 50 
‘Soap and Opium Comp., U.S.P.3  “ 1 05 
«Soda, Bitarhoaate OF. SAI sntew Sat 50 
66s SiN GIT res, ocean stony - . 75 
SFiele SLY CHIL Me colar la gaia’: cise sisieia aie 1-82 - “ 40 
homer n inne emer eee eee sore te oe freee 80 
COS PS Sn ae ie ee Py sy 80 
‘“*  Valerianzte of Ammonia....... 1 53% 1 50 
“ * Ol ZinGscrensderes Lun 1 00 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 


OF THE 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 
WM. G. STEPHENSON, for New York. 
WM. M. DICKSON, for Philadelphia, 


THOS. J. COVELL, for Boston, 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, 


Offer. to the trade throughout the United States, Canada, West Indies, and 
South America, their usual large and well-selected stock of 


IMPORTED AND INDIGENOUS DRUGS, 
STAPLE AND RARE CHEMICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MEDICAL PREPARATIONS, 
FINE ESSENTIAL OILS AND SELECT POWDERS, 
NEW PHARMACEUTICAL REMEDIES, 
MEDITERRANEAN, BAHAMA, AND FLORIDA SPONGES, 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, NOVELTIES & FANCY GOODS. 


COD LIVER OILS of all descriptions, including the famous Nor- 
wegian Oil, 


OLIVE OILS, for Medical and Table use, comprising among others, 
the well-known brands of ‘‘ Lucca Cream” 
“Vierge d’Aix,” in half-pints, pints, and quarts. 
ESSENTIAL OILS OF BERGAMOT, LEMON & ORANGE, 


selected by S. /. de Pasquale & Fratell?, of Messina, and 


and 


imported exclusively by us. 
CASTILE SOAPS. Marseilles Mottled, in bars and cakes, and Leghorn 
CAO LUD Whit and White Floating of Conéz’s brand. 
GUM ARABIC. 


Sorts and Trieste picked, of every grade suitable for 


Druggists, Tobacconists, Confectioners and Manufac- 
turers. 


BAY RUM. 


Direct importation of the finest quality in puncheons and 


bottles, in bond or duty paid. 
GELATINE. French, in sheet of all grades. English, in packets. 


ISINGLASS. Russia Sheet, Brazil Shred, and American. 
INSECT POWDER. True Daématian in bulk and bottles 


ROCHELLE“ SALT“SEIDLIDZOI MIX TURESSSUF-CARB: 
SODA, AND TARTARIC ACID, ofthe brand of Sam'l Kidder 


We are proprietors of these justly celebrated 


& Co. 
goods. 
AGENTS FOR 
MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN COD-LIVER OIL, 
SWAIM’S PANACEA, STEINER’S RAT PASTE (FRENCH), BERANGER’S 
SCALES, SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS, GIRONDIN DISINFECTANT. 


Soluble Pills and Granules. 


The marked increase during the past few years in the demand for Pills 
made in accordance with the U.S. Pharmacopceia and other recognized 
formulas, induced us some time since to commence their manufacture in our 
own laboratory, and we are now furnishing Coated Pills, which, for beauty of 
finish, solubility, and general excellence, are unequalied. We have been 
much gratified by the receipt of many unsolicited testimonials from leading 
Physicians, and by the very general expression on the part of Pharmacists 
of their excellence as regards materials, accuracy, and finish. 

Particular attention is called to our Granules of Morphine, Strychnine, 
Arsentous Acid, and other powerful remedies, which are prescribed in minute 
doses. The desirability of having these remedies in this shape, accurately 
weighed and ready for administering, has long been recognized. We have 
taken every precaution to insure accuracy in weight, and give assurance that 
in this, as in other particulars, they can be implicitly relied on, 


We desire to call attention to the following points: 

1. THE BEST materials are used in thetr manufacture. 

2. No article required by a formula ts omitted on account of tts high cost. 

3. No Pills are deficient in weight. 

4, The Pills are coated while soft. 

5. There zs but one coating, which zs perfectly soluble, and there ts no sub- 
coating of resinous character. : “i. 

6. The coating ts so thin that the Pills are not perceptibly increased in size, and 
yet it ts perfectly sufficient to protect the Pills from atmospheric influ- 
ences, and effectually covers any nauseous taste, thus rendering them 
easy to be swallowed. i 

7. The coating zs so transparent as to clearly reveal the color of ine mass. 

8. Their solubility ts not tmpatred by age. 

9. Thevarious masses are so thoroughly worked that the materials are perfectly 

distributed. 

The excipients are peculiarly adapted to the permanent solubility of the mass, 

and tts effictent therapeutic action. 


Samples and Price-Lists furnished upon application. Special formulas 
of not less than 3,000 Pills made up, and estimates furnished. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
Nos. 170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, New Yorn. 
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fair Preparations. 


OCRISTADORO’S 
Hair-Dye Manufactory 
68 AIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


P. 0. BOX, 2112. 


EXLAIR DY Ee. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE, 
best in the world. 
splendid Hair Dye for 87 years, with benefit to the 
hair, and no injury to his health ; proof that it is 
the only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, 
instantaneous. No disappointment ; no ridiculous 
tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and 
properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 


The inventor has used this | 


No. 16 Bond Street, New York. Sold by all Drug- | 


gists. 


‘Dental ‘Materials. | 


SAMUEL S. WHITH, 
(Successor to JONES & WHITE), 
DshwNe Aris. ID hee © > 


767 & 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHESTNUT, cor. of 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
138 & 16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
14 & 16 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

A liberal discount made to Druggists. 


~ 


¥ 5 addle B aqs. 


SADDLE-BACS. 


J. M. MIGEHOD & SON, 
510 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wae Have now on hand, and are con- 
stantly manufacturing all the various 
styles and sizes of Medical Saddle-Bags and Chests, 
waich they offer at low rates. Send for an Ilus- 
trated Price-List. 


Druggists’ Glassware. 


J. W. STANIFORD, 


Manufacturer of 


Homeceopathic, Oiland 


VARNISH PHIALS, 


GLASS SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES. NIPPLE 
SHIELDS, DRINKING, FEEDING AND TEST 
TUBES, PLUMB AND LEVEL GLASSES, &ec. 


No. 23 Elm St., Boston. 


C.F. A. DINRICHS, 


M. WERCKMEISTER. 
Established since 1801. 
29, 31 & 33 Park Place, 


N. W. corner of Church St., up-stairs, New York. 


Successor to 


Importer and Dealer in 
Bohemian and Belgian Classwire 
In all its Branches. 


Druggists’ and other Glassware constantly in stock 
and imported to order; also, Parisian, English, and 
German Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, Croquet, 
Base-Bail, Cricket, Archery Implements, Lawn 
Tennis, etc. 

Sole Agent for the United States for the Glass Fac- 
tories of the Company Anonyme, Namur, Belgium 

Sole Agent for C. A. Kleemann’s St. Germain, or 
German Study Lamp. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


H. WEINHAGEN, 


152 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chemical Glassware and Apparatus 


HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, 


Graduated Measures, 


SPECULUMS, IMPROVED STEAM ATOMIZER. 


Inventor of the only reliable Grape 
Sugar and Wine Test. 


All kinds of Glassware Blown to Order, 


PricE List SENT FREE. 


BECKER & SONS, — 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION. 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required, 


Tinware. 


NATHANIEL BEGGS, 
(Successor to WitL1amMs & BEGas), 
MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS, 
No. 16: Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St..N. Y. 

Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tanks 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Paint, 


| Putty, Powder, &c.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, Sheet 


Iron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically Sealing Cans 
and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c..; Seid- 
litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


Corks. . 


TRUSLOW & CO, 


Importers and Manufaeturers of 


CORKS, 


(Druggists’ Corks of every description), 


Whiting, Paris White, 


AND 
Brewers’ Supplies. 


|219 PEARL ST., & 6 PLATT ST., 


New York. 


NEW YORK CORK CUTTING CO., 
43 Fulton Street, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Every Variety of 


MACHINE CUT CORKS. 


Druggists’ Corks a Specialty. 
E. BALDWIN. L. E. BALDWIN. 


JOHN ROBINSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of every description of 


CORKS AND BUNCS. 
DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY, 
51 Beekman St.,, NEW YORE. 


Show Cases. 


Frederick Kruse, 


Manufacturer of all Sizes and Styles of 


SHOW CASES 


In Metal and Wood, 
Warercoms 175 Chatham Street, 


1,3 & 5 James Street, 
NEW YORK. 


(= Keeps a large and complete assort- 
ment constantly on hand, and executes 
orders promptly. 


Catalogue and Price-List will be sent on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


F. A. HOWELL, 


SHOW CASES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


FOR DRUGGISTS’ OSE. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
No. 5 North William Street. 


Particular attention paid to boxing and 
shipping. 


SiO (.Wi7.C-A. S/S. 


) KRAFT & HOFFMEISTER 

{Successors To A. LORENZ. 

Entire New Style of 
METAL SHOW-CANES, 
Patented April 22, 1862. 

Ii] Wareroom, 

8 North William Street, 

NEW YORK. 
We keep on hand a large 


— 


| 


of the latest improved pat- 


lor th and Wood Show-Cases, 
h\iterns. 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


lorder in any desired pattern, 
at short notice. 

|| N. B.—Particular attention 
ry paid to Packing and Shipping. 
fl’ Orders by Mail promptly 
attended to. 


KRAFT & HOFFMEISTER, 


assortment of Silver, White | 


Silver Store-Fronts made to | 


| David P. Patterson. 


| DRUGS, 


Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 


J. A. DERAISMES, 
IMPORTER OF 
BRUSHES, TOOTH, HAIR, NAIL, 
SHAVINC, Etc. 
300 BROADWAY, 
Bet. Reade & Duane Sts., 


Ee. sPrmTdSE39iRNn, 
Importer and Jobber of 


Drnggists’ Sundries & Fancy Goods, 
186 William St., New York. 


Charles W. Purdy. 
PATTERSON & PURDY, 
(Late WuEever, Patrerson & Co.,) 
Wholesale Drug gists, 


158 WILLIAM STREET, 
Between Beekman and Ann, NEW YORK. 


e. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
CHEMICALS, PAINTS, 
OILS, DYE-STUFFS, ETC. 

186 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORE. 


JULIUS ZELLER, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


No, 51 Division Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FRASER & LEE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
No. 20 Beekman St., New York, 

E. FRASER. J. B. LEE. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, 
Importers of 
Drugs & Chemicals, Fine Essential Oils, &e. 


Manufacturers of AMMONIACAL PRODUCTS, 
No. 88 William St., near Maiden Lane, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN DRUGS AND CHEMICALS 
205 and 207 Third Avenue, New York. 


P. A. WHITE, 


Wholesale Dealer in Drugs, Chemicals, Perfumery, 
Fancy Articles, &c., cor. Gold & Frankfort Sts., N.¥ 


Sole proprietor of 
CHARLES’ IODINE LINIMENT. 


Also, Sole Manufacturer of 
BADEAU’S STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


PEEK & VELSOR, 
Wholegale 


BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, 


98 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES BOTANIC DEPOT. 
Established 1832. 


WALTER ADAMS, 


Successor to Coolidge & Adams, 


Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 


and Dealer in every variety of Simple & Com- 
pound Eclectic & Botanic Medicines. 


108 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


Shaker Herbs, Fluid and Solid Extracts, Sugar 
Coated Pills, Resinoids, &c. 
Every variety of Powdered Sweet Herbs, for 
Culinary purposes. 
James’ Family Bitters, a permanent cure for all 
Bilious Complaints. 
Chapman’s Antimalarial Pills, sure cure for Chills 


and Feyeis. 
PURE MEDICINAL POWDERS. 


S. H. AMBLER & CO., 
Wholesale Druggists, 


And dealers in Oils, Window Glass, Dye Stuffs, 
etc., 


36 VESEY STREET, 
One block West of Astor House, NEW YORK. 
Successors to GEO. WM. SOUTHWICK, 
(Formerly Philip Schieffelin & Co., Established 1783. 


ORLANDO H. JADWIN, 
Wholesale Druggist, 


53 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
1 Jadwin’s C. C. P. Troches, 


Sole Agent and 


Jadwin’s Liniment, 
Manufacturer of 


Jadwin’s Mandrake and Rhu- 
barb Pills, 


And Hooper's Fatal Food for Croton Bugs and 


Cockroaches, 


NEW YORK. 


Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. — 
B. KRITH & CO., | 


Manufacturers of 
CONCENTRATED MEDICINES, 
Concentrated Tinctures, Jujube Paste Capsules, etc. 
No. 41 Liberty Street, 

Opposite the Old Post Office. ‘ 
New York. { 


E. S. RUPERT, 
90 William St., New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SEIDLITZ POWDERS, © 


Opodeldoc, Godfrey’s, Bateman’s, and Cook's Pills, 
etc. Any article made to order and put up with 
purchaser’s label. 


Write for Price List. 


4 


F. K. EDWARDS, | 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ ARTICLES. 


Specialties in j 
Sponges, Chamois Skins, | 


BRUSHES, GUM ARABIC, 
Licorice and Rhubarb, 
161 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
a | 
W. H. Schieftelin & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers ot 


a BD Jt =, oyu) a Ge et ! 
Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries; 
Perfumery, etc., 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET 
New York. 


AGENTS FOR 


BERANGER’S Apothecaries’ Scales jusly cel 
braed for elegance, ace uracy, and durabiliy 
COOPER’S REVERSIBLE PILL MACHLNES, 
making 1, 2, 3, and 5 grain pills. ¢ 
LETT’S CENTENNIAL INHALER, a scientific fi 


vention for the cure of Catarrh, Bronchitis 
etc., ete. i 
McELROY’S PATENT GLASS SYRINGES, withou’ 
cap or cork. i 
SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS AND TINCTURE PRESS 
ES. 
SARG’S TRANSPARENT @LYCERINE SOAPS, fo 
toilet and shaving. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, ete. 
'F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


White Lead, Zinc White, Colors, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND VARNISHES, 


Cor. Fuiton and William Streets, 
FREDERICK W. DEVOE, 1 
FRED’K SAUNDERS, JR., New York. 
J. SEAVER PAGE. | 


JAMES F, DRUMMOND, 
Factory—Horatio and Jane Sts., New York. 


BAXTER, BELL & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WHITE LEAD, ZINC PAINTS, OILS, VAR- 
NISHES, GLASS, WHITING, PUTTY, Ere. 


Fine and Ordinary Colors, Dry and in Oil. 


C H. Baxter, 
FRANKLIN BELL, 18 Murray Stree! | 
W. M. Baxter. ) and 21 Park Place, New ork. 


BROOKLYN ; 


WHITE-LEAD! 
COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 


This company continues to manufacture their 
superior 


PREMIUM WHITE-LEAD, | 


Being one of the oldest and most extensive estab | 
lishments in the country for manufacturin | 
WHITE-LEAD, RED-LEAD, AND LITHARGE | 

From the Raw Material. | 


Dealers and Consumers of White-Lead are CAU-) 
TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded 
with their full stamp, and ed with their Copy- 
right Trade-Mark. 


89 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Qorner of Gold Street, 
FISBER HOWE, TREASUBEB: 


Business address ; | 


| 


‘anuary, 1878. | 


Labels, Stationery, Paper Boxes, 


JOHN GIBSON, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ 


.ithographed Labels 


Of all kinds, for 
PERFUMERY, LIQUORS, &c, 


Also, 


ill Heads, Cards, Envelopes, 
AND PRESCRIPTION PAPERS, 


}2 and 84 Beekman St., 
NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


¥ 


PH. FRED. SCHUSTER, 
‘aporter of FANCY GOODS for the Holidays; 
'ANCY BOXES in great variety, for Confectioners, 
‘erfamers, and Sun BE onools, FANCY PAPER, 
((THOGRAPHS, LABELS, BORDERS. ORNA- 
‘ENTS, &c. And Manufacturer of every iescrip- 
on of Plain and Fancy 


PAPER BOXES, 
No. 683 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, 
Up Stairs. 


BERNARD MEYER, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


)RUGGISTS’ BOXES 


61 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Imitation Glass Labels 


FOR DRUGGISTS’ SHELF BOTTLES AND 
DRAWERS. 


Justissued. Twelve different styles printed in leaf. | 


Price 5c. each, lettered ; 2c. blank, not lettered 
Send for Sample Sheet, 


PRICE BROTHERS, 
Label Publishers, Steam Printers and Engravers, 
112 Fulton St., Cor, Dutch St. 
On hand a large assortment of Druggists’ Perfum- 
ers’, and Wine Merchants’ LABELS, or made to order. 


Established 1830, 


GIFFORD, SHERMAN & INNIS. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 


DYE WOODS, DYESTUFFS, 
Chemicals and Dyewg Drugs, 
No. 120 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF POUGHKEEPSIE DYE WOOD WORKS. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 
53 Fulton Street, New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


1 SWAIM’S PANACEA, 


THE WELL KNOWN ALTERATIVE. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


Swaim’s Laboratory Seventh St., below Chestnut, Phila. 


AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BW. H. SCHIEFFELIN & 


GENERAL AGENTS., 


CO. (70 William Street, N. Y. 


WIN. EL. 


CORE, 


ESTABLISHED 18658. 


|tentee and Manufacturer of Entire New Styles of Show Cases 
Patented April 29d and August 12th, 1862; May 4th, 1869; July 18th, 1871, and January 27th, 1874. 
Ist Premiums awarded at American Institute, 1863. 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1874; at Georgia State Fair, 
| Macon, Ga., 1869; at Virginia State Fair, Petersburg, Va., 1870; at South Carolina State Fair, 
Charleston, 8. C.. 1870, and at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York. 1870. 
Warerooms, 133 Chatham St., cor. Pearl, NEW YORK. 


UNEHBOU ATAL:E:D. 


‘Sex'S Improved. No. 


Re, 


) Painful 


less minute 
air with 


No. 5, 


By this Atomizer, a sin- 
gle drop of perfume is 
converted into number- 
particles, 
which fill the surrounding 
ance. The 
toilet of no lady or gen- 
tleman is complete with- 
out this instrument. 


Manufactured by 


5 A, B, and C, Nickel Silver Atomizer. 


. AnApparatus for the Ato- 
. i = mization of Liquids for 
», ——— sy Inhalation, Odorizing, or 
7 ~~ Face Baths, and for Pi 
fuming and Disinfecting 
, the Sick-Room. 
\ constitutes a perfect 
Douche for Bathing the. 
\} Head, Sensitive E 
I Surfaces, 
! /! or inflamed Sores. 


‘er- 
It_ also 2: 


es, 
urns 


No. 5, C. 


THE ESSEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEWPORT, R. I. 


Se MANUFACTURERS AND PRopRIETors. UNDER PATENT JUNE 2%, 1871, ReIssuED May 29, 1877 


. CAUTION. 


We have already stopped several infringers of our Patent Rights from manufacturing and selling 


ii .ations of Essex’s No. 6, A, B, and C Atomizers, and hereby warn the trade that all who manufacture 


re such goods 


Hex, P 


will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. ; 
Some base imitations are still on the market, we caution all to see, before purchasing, that each 
nizer and ite box bear our stamp. viz.: “James J. Essex, Patent June 27th, 1871,” or ‘‘James J. 
alent June 27th, 1871; reissued May 29th, 1877.” 


THE ESSEX MANUFACTURING CO., Newport, R, I, 
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P. W. ENGS, 8. F. ENGS, H. SNYDER, Jr. 


P. W. ENGS & SONS, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


No. 131 Front Street, New York. 


GEO, ENGS, 


Dealers in Spirits and Wines and Importing them from the Best Houses Abroad, 


Offer to the “DRUG TRADE” a stock for variety and excellence unsurpassed by 
any House in the United States. 


Druggists, who wish to handle 


“PURE GOoonpdDs,”’ 


are invited to buy of us. We know our stock is as large, if not larger, than any 


house in the trade, and challenge comparison both in quality and prices. 


Our Prices Current are printed in the issues of Messrs. W. H. ScHrmeFFELIN & Co. 
and A. B. Sanps & Co. These prices were corrected and revised in a new list, 


dated April 1st, 1875, which we will send to any one in the trade applying for it. 


BOURBON AND RYE WHISKIES, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 


Always in Stock, “OF ALL AGES.” 
SAMPLES SENT, CARRIAGE FREE. 


HANBURY SMITH’S 


Mineral Spring Waters. 


(Established 1855] 


Dr. Smith’s Mineral Spring Waters were the 
first ever placed in market on a large 
scale in the United States. 


Their acknowledged excellence created the existing demand for such goods, 


They exactly represent the natural waters, not omitting the smallest 
quantity of any constituent, however rare or difficult of introduction. 
(See Prof. Seeley’s certificate below.) 


Their superiority has made them more popular, and caused them 
to be more extensively prescribed in daily practice, as well as used by 
physicians themselves, and their families, than any other. 


Furnished in Pint and Half Pint <orr> 

Bottles; Corks Branded thus— (Z nv. g| 

Materials for manufacture, either in solution, or as dry enn,” 
salts; in both cases reduced to the smallest possible bulk, “——~ 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD, 


35 Union Square, New York. 


NEW YORK, March 2, 1870. 
Having carefully examined the improved processes adopted in the laboratory 
of Dr. Hansury Siru, and analyzed samples of the Mineral Spring Waters which he 
offers for sale, I am prepared to testify that the Waters are manufactured with the 
most intelligent and conscientious care, and are every way reliable substitutes for 
the natural Waters. The public estimation in which Dr. Smith’s preparations 
are held is thus amply justified by my investigations and analyses. 


CHARLES A. SEELY, 


Late Prof. of Chemistry and Toxicology in the New York Medical College, 
snd of Chemistry and Metallurgy in the New York College of Dentistry, 
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F, ALFRED REICHARDT'S 
Fluid Extract of Damiana, 
LATE HELMICK OR HELMICK & CO. 


This Fluid Extract, made from genuine Damiana 
Leaves, imported by myself from Mexico, is the 
only reliable preparation of this kind in the market, 
is considered by all that have tried this Hxtract to 
be a reliable Aphrodisiac, and the 

MOST POWERFUL UTERINE TONIC KNOWN, 
Its tonic qualities are just as reliable as those of 


Quinine, and it has acted with almost specific power | 


in cases of incontimence of urine, enlarged pios- 


trate gland, seminal discharges and genital debility. | 


Dr. J. J. Caldwell, of Baltimore, says: Knowing 
all the extiacts and preparations made of Damiana, 
it is only fair to state that the Fluid Extract made 


by Mr. F. Alfred Reichardt of New York is the best | 


I know of, and has never failed to give me satisfac- 
faction. 

Dr. Noah Sanborn, Bayonne, N. J. ‘‘ [ have tried 
the Fluid Extract of Damiana as prepared by you 
in several cases, and it bas given a marked improve- 
ment in every case. It is not only a reliable aphro- 
di-iac but also a stimulating ton’c not much inferior, 
if any, to Quinine. I had made experiments in both 
sexes, and it works equally well. I have also noticed 
that it creates an appetite very soon after taking. 

I consider it but just to say that I have used Fluid 


Extract of Damiana of other makers before, without | 


any effect, and was ready to abandon its useasa 
failure when I was persuaded by another physician 


to try that made by Mr. F. Alfred Reichardt, which I | 


have so far found reliable in every case.” 

G. Buckingham Smith, M.D., New York. 
pleasure in testifying that the Fluid Extract of 
Darniana (Helmick’s) as prepared by you has acted 
like a charm as anaphrodisiac in the many cases I 
have used it in my practice.” 


Please beware of a worthless imitation which is 


not prepared by me. ‘To show the difference of my 
preparation against any other, I will send a 1 oz. 
sample bottle to any physician or druggist asking for 
it who may have had other preparations of Damiana 
before, and would like to convince himself of the 
fact. 


Please send for Pamphlet about Damiana which | 


will be mailed free of charge. 
Put up in 6% doz. bottles, $2 per bottle $16 per 14 
doz., $16 per dozen to trade. 


WARBURG’S TINCTURE, 


First made here by me, and guaranteed absolutely 
genuine. Sold in bottles of 1 oz. at 75c¢., or 1 
pint, $5; per doz., $50, 

It is the chief remedy in all cases of Malarial 
Fevers, which Quinine falls to control, and intro- 
duced in all the hospitals, ships and colonies of 
Great Britain. Formula published in Lond. Lancet 
of Noy. 18, 1875. 


Reichardt’s Nitrite af Amyl Pearls, 


These Pearls supply a long-felt want in the ad- 
ministration of this powerful remedial agent. A 
tinely-blown glass bulb is filled with a given quan- 
tity of the Amyl, each 2, 3,5 and 8 drops; the glass 
is then drawn out and hermetically sealed. 

In cases of Asthma, Angina Pectoris, Epilepsy, or 
other diseases, these glass Pearls form as yet the 
best known method of applying it. 

Price, 2 and 3 drops, 75c. per doz, 

s b.4 38 * $1.00 


se “ 
. 


FRANCIS J. GEIS, 


Brewer and Maltster, Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y,, 


Pore Extract of Malt 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE U.S. AND CANADA, 
F. ALFRED REICHARDT, 


This extract is absolutely pure and superior to 
any other make, foreign or domestic. 
wi hout addition of hops, glucon, and guaranteed 
to be free from any substance whatsoever foreign to 
the best barley malt and distilled water. It is also 
the cheapest in the market. Put up in neat 1 Ib. 


jars at 50c. per jar, or $3.75 per gallon, jar inclusive. 


REICHARDT’S 
Adjustable Brush Holding Rubber Stopple. 


This is a tapering rubber stopple, closing the 
mouth of the vial tighter than ordinary corks, much 
more durable, impervious to Acid, Iodine, etc., and 
on account of its length and taper, fitting equally 
well in bottles varying in size from 14 to 6 ounces. 
Price 90c. per doz., assorted sizes. 


IODOFORM ‘(CRAYONS.) 


_Formula of Dr. Leblond, for Superficial Uleera- 
tion of the Neck of the Uterus, extending into the 
Uterine Cavity. 


Pamphlets containing notes and directions for the 
use of the above remedies will be sent gratis on ap- 
plication. 


Orders of parties unknown to me must be accom- 
panied by N. Y. City References, Cash or P. O. Or- 
soteen nigh please make payable Station F., New 

ork, 


_ Disconnt to wholesale trade on above figures and 
in quantities, 


All the above gocds sold wholesale, at my prices, 


at 

New York, John F. Henry, Curr 
Philadelphia, G. B. Ellinger, 128 South Broat St 
Pittsburg, Harris & Ewing. ; 
Augusta, Ga., F. W. Adams. ~ 

Toronto, Elliott & Co 

Montreal, Kerry, Watson& Ca, 


“T take | 


Made } 


MATHIAS ROZSNYAYWS 


TASTEeLEess 


Neutral Tannate of 


QUININE 


And TASTELESS Neutral Tannate of 


Quinine Lozenges, 


MADE BY 
MATHIAS ROZSNYAY, Arad, Hungary. 


Sole Agent for the United States and Canada, 
F, ALFRED REICHARDT, 404 Fourth Ave.,New York. 


| Since the introduction of the preparations of 
Quinine isto the Materia Medica, it has been the 
continued desire to find out ways and means to ad- 
minister these preparations in such a way, that 
without injuring their therapeutic value, they could 
be dispensed without the inconvenience of the in- 
tense bitter taste peculiar to them, Various devi- 
| ces have been used to this effect, as—Elixir, Tar- 
axacum, Coffee, Syrup, Quin. Elixir, Extract of 
Licorice, Cylveyrrhicin, Chocolate, and Tannin, 
without their covering the point. Refuge has b en 
taken to such preparations as Sugar-Coated Pills, 
| Gelatine-Coated Pills, Wafers, etc,, which, as good 
as any single one of them may be, leave a great deal 
to be wished for yet. There is a great class of pa- 
tients to whom it is more or less difficult to swallow 
a pill or a bolus, and every Physician knows that it 
is often almost impossible to overcome this objec- 
tion ; and finally in the case of infants, it becomes 
an impossibility to administer Quinine in this 
shape. 

This salt of Quinine is just as soluble as the ordi- 
| nary Sulphate, and has again the great advantage 
that if taxen in lozenges, it will be chewed up, 
moistened with the saliva, and digested and ab- 
sorbed in the ordinary way. As the report made by 
Mr. Orfila and others to the French Academy of 
Medicine shows, its action isin many ways superior 
to the Sulphate, as it does not produce a ringing 
| noise in the head, and because it acts without the 
great cerebral disturb»nces which can never be 
avoided by large doses of the latter. There is only 
one point to be observed in the dosage of the Tan- 
nate ; In one grain of Sulphate of Quinine the per- 
centage of Sulphuric Acid is abont one quarter by 
one quarter by weight, and, as the Tannic Acid is 
much weaker, it requires about 134 grains of it to 
| obtain a pure, neutral Salt, to take the place of the 
| Sulphate, which, with the weight of the hydrate of 

5 ie ta makes exactly 24% grains. This dosage is 
| absolutely correct, and the prescribing physician 
has simply to use 24% grains of Tannate of Quinine 
for one grain of the Sulphate to obtain the same re- 
sult. For the convenience of administering the 
Tanvate, it is put up in Lozenges containing 2144 
grains each (equal to 1 grain of Sulphate), and these 
| Lozenges are packed in boxes of 2 dozen each. 
The taste of the Quinine is totally and entirely dis- 
guised, and, unless it were known that they were 
Quinine Lozenges, they wou'd be taken by every- 
body for simpie chocolate lozenges. Professor 
Hermann Hager has analyzed these Lozenges, and 
gives the report in the Pharmaceutische Central- 
Halle, of April 13, 1876, and concludes in these words: 
“The preparations of Quinine withont bitter taste 
are (f great importance in therapeutics, and par- 
ticularly in physicians’ practice with children and 
women. Until now they were unknown, and the 
apothecary, Mathias Rozsnyay, deserves acknowl- 
edgement and thanks by having made possible an 
apparent impossible.” 

The Pamphlet containing full particulars about 
this important discovery will be sent free of charge 
to any one applying for it. 


Price of the Neutral Tannate of Quinine,$3 per Oz. 
Price of Quinine Lozenges, $9 per dozen Boxes, 


PEPSINUM SOLUBILE. 
Dr. FRIEDR. WITTE, 


Rostock, Mecklenburg, 


Begs leave to announce to the profession and drug 
trade that he has given the sole agency for his goods 
for the U. 8S. and Canada to 


Mr. F. ALFRED REICHARDT. 


I have now a supply of Dr. Witte’s goods on 
hand; they are the most reliable made in Germany, 
and his preparations of Pepsin, Ptyalin, etc., have 
taken the first place there over all others. 
Pepsin, plane solubile,1 gr., dissolves 100 4 

grs. of Albumen, ‘ } pace re- 
SB heswer gr., dissolves 150 grs. of Boiled | $2 ae 

Starch, hLint-doss, 
Ptyalin Pepsin, 1 gr. dissolves 100 grs, of | + vere 

Boiled Starch, and 100 gis. of Fibrin, J $15. doz. 


Resin, Scammony from Root, powd..,... per 0z., 0c. 
Extr, Cannabis Indic, superior to 

Englishy2 troy 02. jars...........c0e00. per 02., 35c. 
Extr. Colocynth, simple (imported 

to make Ex. Coloc, Comp.). ..........per 0z., 60c. 
Extr. Taraxaci, in 1 1b. porcel jars....... a of. 

‘© Ferri Pomati,in 11b.porcel.jars,.... ‘* $1 00 


Prices inclusive of jars and bottles. 


The Pepsinum Solubile is the most reliable and 
effective manufactured. 

The high standing of the maker is a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the product, of which 
this is the effect. A thick pap of 250 narts of fibrine 
| of blood properly pressed out, 25 parts of pure 
muriatic acid and 1000 parts of water, becomes per- 
fectly ae on the pomixtare of one part of Pepsi- 
mum. Solubile within 30-60 minutes. 
satan Temperature 


One part of Pepsinum Solubile with 25 parts pure 
muriatic acid and 100 parts of water (30-40 C.) dis- 
solves 100 parts of boiled albumen of eggs within 12 
hours and coagulates more than 5000 parts of milk. 

pe W i's crpeueents have proved that of the 
albumen thus dissolved 50 parts wer 
dissolved within half an page ae 

Preparations of Saccharated Pepsine, and ordinary 
imported Pepsina porci. etc., claim a dissolving 
power of 10-15 parts of albumen, so that in view of 
the excellency of Dr. Witte’s preparation the price is 
tauch cheaper than that of any other maker, 


OFFICE OF 


Garnier Lamoureux & Gie., 


913 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS. 


We beg .eave to inf rm you that henceforward our depot and sole agency for the United State 
and Canada will be kept by 


Mr. F. ALFRED REICHARDT, 


404 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, 


to whom all orders must be addressed. 


Thanking you for past favors, we hope that we shall be able to induce you to give us a still la | 
share of your patronage for the future, assuring you that we shall always keep up the high standard oj 
our goods which has given us our present reputation, 


We remain, very respectfully yours, 


GARNIER LAMOUREUX & CIE. 
September 1, 1877. ' 


Referring to the above, [ neg leave to at vise you that Inow have a full line of the Dragées an) 
Granules of Messrs. Garnier Lamoureux & Cie. on hand, to which several new additions have bee) 
made. and I shall endeavor to get every new and reliable article prepared in form of Dragée as soon a 
its therapeutic value is determined. Their dragées are much more soluble than any other make, or th 
so-called gelatine-coated pills, because they use exclusively pure sugar for coating, and everybod) 
knows that sugar will dissolve better and quicker than gelatine. The following are some of th 
principal new additions to our new catalogue are ; 

Drazées of crystalized VALERIANATE OF AMMONTA, each containing 2 gr. of th 
Salt, equal to a teaspoonful of the elixir; without taste or smell. 

CITRATE OF CAFFEINE, % grain each, the active principle of Guarana, for Sick Head 
ache, Migraine, Nausea. They are a popular remedy in Europe to drive away unpleasant feeling lel 
in the morning after a night of fatigue or excess (katzenjammer). 

MONOBROMIDE OF CAM PHOR, 2% grains each; powerful sedative. 

CODETA GRANULES, 1-5 gr. each, for alleviating tronblesome cough, and producing res 

CROTON CHLORAT, 2 grains, not as strong and less dangerous than hydrate of chlora’ 
for neuralgia. | 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBOSUS EXTRACT, 24% gr., equal to 30 grains of the lea’ 
powerful febrifuge in cases where quinine fails to respond. 

MALATE OF TRON, 2 gr. Iron dissolved in apple juice. the best organic preparation j| 
iron, and not constipating; readily borne by the most delicate stomach. | 

MALATE OF IRON with ¥ gr. Ext. of Nux Vomica Tonic. A 

PROTOIODIDE OF MERCURY, 1-5 grain; fresh prepared; immediately coated ; th 
most reliable and best in the world. } 

TONIC APERIENT PILLS, for habitual constipation. 

PHOSPHO RUS, 1-50 and 1-100 gr. : ; 

PHOSPHORUS and Nux Vomica Pills, with 144 and \ gr. extract. Dragées Cynoglose 
Diascordium and Meglin. Send for price list and formulas to } 


F. ALFRED REICHARDT, 
NEW YORK 


P. SCHERER & CO.. 


Successors to JOHN SATTIG, (ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


72 and 74 Park Place, New York, 
LARGEST IMPORTERS OF 


! 


German Natural Mineral Waters 


AACHNER AIX LA CHAPELLE. Per hamper 501-quart bottles, .................... $12 | 
APOLLINARIS, Per cask of 100 1-quart jugs........0. ---eeeeeesseeeneeee 154 
2 “* hamper of 50 1-quart jugs. «oa ex q 
ae Sicaseof SO quart’ Dottles es 5. ee sce. cote e newt e sans. Cee 8 
be ‘* cas+ of 100 half-quart bottles , 12, 
BIRMENSDORFER. Per case of 50 1-quar'. bottles. .... ..0......02 cee ceeee)  teeeeceecuwe 15) 
CARLSBADER, Four Springs (Sprudel. Schloss, Theresian, and Muehl-brunen). Per case | 
‘of. 60'I-quart bottles. 2. We. oda: cee o> stein selec. Oona 4 | 
CARLSBAD NATURAL SPRING SALT. 41h. bottles..................2 2 cee cn eeee | 


CARLSBAD SOAP. Per'doz. 34 Th.cakossy qt siiseeees dats oocces ceeco ts ccs tess ssceeeeenn 
EMSER KRAENCHEN. Per cask of 50 1-quart jugs..... ..-.......0. eecsceee 
C1 s ‘© hamper of 50 half-quart jugs........ /......2.. ; 
FRIEDERICHSHALLER BITTERWATER, 2 half-quart bottles. ................-. 
a oe 30 1-quart bottles.......... ' 
GIESSHUEBLER SAUERBRUNNEN. Percase of 50 1-quart bottles 
HALLER IODINE. Percase of 25 half-quart bottles... 0... 00 i... cceccccccntcececeecucson 
HOMBURGER ELIZABETH. Per hamper of 50 1-quart bottles 
HUNYADY JANOS, Percase of 5) half-quart bottles 
BS by ** case of 24 half-quart bottles 
HUNGARIAN B. WATER, 
KISSINGEN RAKACZY, 


Per case of 25 ear Ne bottles Se.2h oc. .6c., 1. eee < a500 eee 


OPENER RAKAOZY. Percase of 50 half-quart bottles........ ........ + | -0spece sen | 
OPENER FRANZ JOSEPH SPRING. aay case of 50 half-quart bottles............... A t= 

POLLNA BITTERWATER. Per case of 201-qnart jugs ........ Eo Aes oscoomed 

“ ae “ case of 20 half-quart jugs............ SS See ae | 

66 ee ** case of 50. balf-quartijugs,, ..12).....'cldes.+se0t¢ scene a8 

PYRMONT STEELWATER.. Percase vf 50 1-quart bottl g....... 1.2. 2. seeccssseaceeee 16 

ROISDORFER, (The Strongest Carbonic Acid Water, Per case of 50 1-quart bottles... ... 8! 

2 S s ss “ case of 100 half-quart bottles... 12! 

Wg Per hamper of 50 1-quart jugs qi 

ee “hamper of 50 half-quart jugs... 5 | 

RIPPOLDSAUER. Per case of 50 1-quart bottles 9) 

SCHWALBACHER STEELWATER. Per cask of 50 1-quart bottles 6) 


id 
oe 


WILDUNGIZN OTTO SPRING. Per hamper of 50 i-quart bottles . 12 
+ HELENEN SPRING. Per case of 50 1-quart bottles...............- es 
Sample‘cases containing 1-12 dozen of each—22 jugs and bottles : 5 
“ e ts 44,jugs and, bottles: sii.\ec% swiss. Fd Vea walee cote ek ae ve deca eck epee nen 9 
SWISS CONDENSED MILK. Per 48cans....... e 9 


Circulars and pamphlets will be vent free of charge. on application to physicians and druggist 
We are in receipt of mmeral waters by every steamer, and they are continually fresh on hand—hen 
the advantage of ordering direct from us. 


DISCOUNT AND SPECIAL QUOTATIONS GIVEN FOR QUANTITIE! 
By the Dozen, we Charge 10 per cent. Adyance and for Packing. | 


January, 1878. | 
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E. FOUGERA & Cor 


F. VICTOR HEYDENREICH, 


IMPORTERS oF 


WILLIAM R. WOODWARD. 


F RENCH AND HINGLISH MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS SUNDRIES 


NEW REMEDIES, FINE PERFUMERY, Etc., 
No. 380 NORTH WiInLLIAnN STREET, NEWwvz YOoREBE, 


Invite attention to their large stock of the above, a few of the leading articles peng mentioned below. Price Lists sent on application. 


; 


_ Latest Improvement! ! 
PRINTED 


Tbs alld GRANULES 


These new pills and granules are the only real improvement made in 
‘Is for many years. While they are a novelty, their principal claim to 
periority lies in the fact that they have undoubted advantages over 
other pills, and are at once the perfection of accuracy, and 
safeguard against mistakes or substitution. Their 
(sim to the confidence of the medical profession and pharmacists rest 
{ the entire purity of the ingredients used; perfect 
veuracy of composition and uniformity of size; 3 
jady solubility; tastelessness and harmlessness of 
te coating, which is vegetable; perfect preservation in 
i1 climates; entire security against mistakes or 
‘bstitution, every pill or granule Having printed upon 
ijsurface either its common name or its composition, as Pil, 
¢h, comp., or Pil. Quin. 1 grain. 
"hese pills are sold in bottles of 100 and 500. Special formule made 
tmder. Descriptive lists, giving assortment and prices, also samples, 
£t on application. 


CASELLA’S Thermometers, 
Patent, Standard and Hospital. 


'CLIN’S Capsules and Dragees of 


\ Bromide of Camphor. 


FRENCH MINERAL WATERS, 
‘chy, Cusset Vichy, 
Orezza, BaUrnoulos 


Drange Flower Waters and Rose 
| Waters of superior quality ; also 


1873, VIENNA. 1876, Philadelphia. 


Gold Medal. Medat of I Merit. Medal of Merit. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE. 


Since the introduction of Pepsine by Boudault in 1854 
Boudault’s Pepsine has been and is still considered 
the most reliable, as is attested by the awards it has received 
at the Exhibitions of 1867, 1868, 1872, 1873, and recently at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 

Careful tests will enable any one to satisfy himself that 
Boudault’s Pepsine has a digestive power at least 
double that of the best Pepsines in the market, and that it is really 
the cheapest. 


PARIS, 1867. 
It is sold in 1 ounce, 8 
Q ounce, and 16 ounce bot- 
¢ a) tles, 
ey Also, Boudault’s 
¥ Elixir, Wine Pills, 
and Lozenges of 
Pepsine. 


press Medal, 
ask for and take only 


Prize Meduai. 
Beware cf so-called French Pepsines ; 


BOUDAULT’S. 


LA PLATA 
EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


HLA AT TTT TTP 


‘Ch. Delacre, 
Bullock Ixelles, Sole 
reclining. Consignee. 


This Extract is a pure Hatract of Beef, unsurpassed in quality, free 
from fat and gelatine. 

It will keep unaltered for years in any climate and will recommend 
itself at once for its purity, its permanency, and cheapness. 

CAUTION,.—The “La Plata” Extract of Meat is the purest 
Extract of Beef that can be prepared. Take no other. 


=| SUA rifhhaes weet |= 
z TTT 


JECTION BRO 


HYGIENIC, INFALLIBLE AND PRESERVATIVE, 


the only remedy which cures without additional means, is sold whole- 
sale by the Proprietor, 


JULES FERRE, Cnemist, 


Successor to Mr. Brou de Laveyssieére, 
102 Rue de Richelicu, Paris. 
Brou’s Injection is sold by every chemist in the world. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


E. FOUCERA & CO. 


are general agents for the United States; consequently, every hottle of 
Injection Brou sold by them is wary ranted genuine. 


RAQUIN’S CAPSULES 


Recommended for 
THEIR RELIABILITY, 
THEIR READY SOLUBILITY, 
THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF ERUCT ATIONS, 


'GRIMAULT. and Ces 
MATICO 


CAPSULES AND INJECTION, 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


The genuine bear the signuture of GRIMAULT 
& CO., on the wrappers. 


BLANCARD’ Ss PILLS | 
Of Unehangeable Iodide of Iron. 


DEFRESNE’ Ss Pancreatine, 


Pancreatic Emulsion and Pancreatic Pills. 


DUCRO’S Alimentary Elixir. 


LAVILLE’S Remedies 
For Gout and Rheumatism. Liquid and Pills. 


RABUTEAU’S Dragees, 
Syrup. 


Elixir and 


SAVORY & MOORE’S pancraatinn: 


Pancreatic Emulsion, Pepsine 
Porci, Datura Tatula. 


CRILLON’S Tamar indien. 


CRIMAULT’S Brepartiona! 
Full assortment Spee on hand. 


RIGOLLOT’ 'S Mustard Ponies 
Constantly on hand. 


lure Almond Oil ana Virgin Olive Oil, 


Ee. FOUGERA’S PREPARATIONS. 


POUGHRA’S 


=WWGERK S= 
CUNSGUTS AOBUASED 8 


Sos YR Se 


JODINIZED 


COD-LIVER OIL... 


le immeasurable therapeutic superiority of this Oil over all other 
a) of Cod-liver Oils sold in Europe or in this market, is due to the 
(tions of IODINE, BROMINE, and PHOSPHORUS, which render 
‘| zera’s Cod-liver Oil FIVE TIMES STRONGER than pure Cod-tiver 
faving, therefore, TIME, MONEY, SUFFERING, and LIFE. 


: 


8, Hooping-Cough, 
meats 


EK. FOUGERA, Pharmacist, 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Fougera’s Preparations, 
"ecial commu nications should be addressed to his residence, 372 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, L, I. 


FOUGHR A'S 
Ready-Made Mustard Plaster. 


Always ready for use, and immediate in tis effects. 
Clean, pliable, unchangeable, easily transported. , : 
No. 1, made of pure mustard, is used when an energetic action is re- 


quired. 


No. 2, containing one-half mustard, is intended for children and deli- 


cate persons. 


FOUGERA’S 
COMPOUND ICELAND MOSS PASTE, 


(Iceland Moss, Lactucarium, Ipecac, and Tolu.) 


This paste is used with great success against neryous and convulsive 
4 Beate Bronchitis, Chronic Catarrh, Influenza, 
y its donthing and expectorant properties it allays the sufferings 


E. FOUGERA 


To whom 


of Consumption. 


Fougera’s Vermifuge. 


(COMP. DRAGEES OF SANTONINE.) 
Reliable and seria Ver maloge us Children and Adults. 


Fougera’ 5 odo- Ferro-Phosphated Blixir of Horse. Radish 


This Elixir, acting as a Diuretic, Tonic, Stimulant, Emmenagogue, and 
powerful Regenerator of the Blood, is a most invaluable remedy for all 
constitutional disorders due to the ages and Lede of the blood. 


Lancelot’s Cigarettes for Asthma 


It suffices to inhale the smoke of these Cigarettes to experience 
immediate reitef. 


Properly used, they alleviate promptly the distressing symptoms when 
similar remedies have failed. 


& C0., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


all orders should be addressed. 


— 
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TARRANT & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


NEW YORK, 
978 %&280 Greenwich Street. 100Warren Street. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD 


Fluid Extracts, 
ELIXIRS, SYRUPS, 


AND 


’ Henry 


Speculums, Pessaries, etc. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Celery Seed, 


In quantities to the Trade, constantly on hand. 
Also GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS in| 
bulk or in papers, for the Wholesale Trade. 

Catalogues or Trade Priced Lists on application to | 


J. M. THORBURN & C0.” 


No. 15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Other Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Drngaists’ Flint, Green, Ble and Amber Glassware 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, FANCY GOODS, &c., 
Nos. 3, 5, & and 10 Platt Street, New York. 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Drug Trade to the following list of Specialties, which we offer at remarkably low figures: 


HAGERTY’S NIPPLE SHIELDS, 
NICHOLS’ NIPPLE SHIELDS, 
NEW YORK NIPPLE SHIELDS, 
RICHLY CUT PUNGENTS, 
CUT COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
CUT COLOGNE SETS, 
BAND MIRRORS, 
SILVERED SPECULUMS, 
ENGLISH PATCH BOXES, 
PORCELAIN MORTARS, 
W. W. FUNNELS, PORCELAIN EVAPORATING DISHES, 
PILL TILES, PORCELAIN FUNNELS. 


In addition to the above, we have in stock nearly every article usually kept in a first-class Druggists’ Glassware Establishment. 


HAGERTY’S FEEDING BOTTLES, 
NICHOLS’ FEEDING BOTTLES, 
HAGERTY’S ALEXANDRA FEEDING BOTTLES, 
HAGERTY’S BREAST PIPES, Nos. 1 and 2. 
ENGLISH BREAST PUMPS, 
NEEDHAM’S BREAST PUMPS, 
NEEDHAM’S ALEXANDRA BREAST PUMP», 
MULLAN’S BREAST PUMPS, 
ENGLISH CATHETERS AND BOUGIES, 
WEDGEWOOD MORTARS, 


Tettereda Prescription Vials. 


In thia department of our manufacture we excel, as by our prccess the lettering is brought out clear, bold and distinct. 


[OLR DAY Goopvs. 


In this department we have an ext: nsive and well selected aseortment of goods, and aie receiving accessions thereto per nearly every steamer from Europe, 
consisting of French and Buhemian Glassware, in a great variety of designs, shapes, patterns and colors, of the most recent and recherché styles ; 
adapted to the wants of those seeking Novelties for the ensuing Holiday Seasons. 


FRENCH CLASSWARE. BOHEMIAN CLASSWARE.,. 
Richly Cut, Engraved, &c. Cologne Bottles, 
(Bacearat Manufacture, ) Cologne Sets, 

Cologne Bottles, Vases, 
Cologne Sets, Bouquet Holders, 
Inkstands, Match Safes, 
Busts, Card Receivers, 
Statuettes, &c. Smoking Sets; &c. 


In addition to the above, we manufacture, and have recently introduced, several other desirable styles of Cut Cologne Bottles, on which we engrave the 
names of persons, or the words “ Eau de Cologne,” ‘‘Bay Rum,” ‘Hair O11,” “Spirits of Camphor,’’ &c,, encircled in a handsomely engraved wreath, 
rendering any of them a suitable souvenir to be presented as a ‘‘ Bridal Gift,’ a ‘‘ Christmas or New Year’s Present,” a ‘‘ Philopena,” or as a token of 
friendship, affection, &c. 


PRIVATE MOULDS 


MADE TO ORDER AND PARTICULARLY ATTENDED TO. 


Our superior facilities for obtaining a supply of goods from the best sources and on the most advantageous terms, being Manufacturers and Importers, are 
such as to enab e us to offer great inducements to purchasers. We therefore solicit a call and examination of our extensive and well eelected stock, feeling 
confident of being able to give entire satisfaction. 


We have the sole New York Agency for the Celebrated Enterprise Drug Mills—Mills which are superior to all others manufactured. 


DRUG STORES FITTED UP IN THE BEST STY 
HAVING ALL THE WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, WE CAN 
EXECUTE ALL ORDERS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


DRUGGISTS GLASSWARE, 


Allen, 


{ 
: 


Nos. 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York, _ 


LE WITH GLASS AND PAINTED LABELS OF 


TARRAN'T & CO., 


| 278 Greenwich, cor. Warren St, 


NEW YORK. 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TARRANT’S 5 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


TARRANT’S 
CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUB 


TARRANT’S 
IMPROVED INDELIBLE INK 


TARRANT'S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND 
COPAIBA. 


v 


ti} 


TARRANT'S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA. 


TARRANT'S 
PURE COD-LIVER OIL. 
TARRANT'S 
SEIDLITZ POWDER. 


TARRANT’S 
DEODORIZED BENZINE. 


ry 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR Bars 
THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA 
AND SARSAPARILLA. met 


A 
f, 
f 


f 
| 
f 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN DRUGGISTS’, PERFUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE, such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homeopathic Vials, Nursing Bottles, @upping Glasses, 


We would call the attention of the Trade to the. ' 


above preparations, which are established in the 
estimation of the Medical Profession and the Public 
by the experience of many years as the des¢ articles | 
of their class now before the People. ¢ 


MATTHEWS’ . 


SOL WATER APPARATUS 


Better Designs and more new styles than are ex- 
hibited elsewhere. A visit solicited. . — ¢ 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, 1876. _ 


This Award was made on our lowest priced Ap- 
paratus. None of our eo Sep styles or best designi / 
were exhibited at Philadelphia. At the Vienna Hx- 
position TWO MEDALS OF PROGRESS were 
awarded to Matthews’ Apparatus, being the highest 
award to any Apparatus for the purpose. } 


* 

Extract from the official report of J. Andergon, | 
Esq., U. E., LL.D., British Commissioner, presented : 
to both Houses of Parliament, 1x74: } 

“Tn apparatus for makmg Soda and Mineral 
Waters, the Americans were the first at Vienna. 
The display made by Mr. John Matthews, of New 
York, for this purpose was a marvel of ingenuity, 
and the several constructions were splendid in the’ 
strictest. sense of the word, both in regard to magni- | 
tude and finish, every part being beautifully silvered 
on the surface.”’ 

At the last exhibition of the American Institute, | 
held in New York. Maithews’ Apparatus was award- 
ed THE GREAT CENTENNIAL MEDAL STRUCK 
IN GOLD. the DipLoma FoR MAINTAINED §U- 
PERIORITY, aND EIGHT OTHER PRIZES—bDeing the 
highest in each department of this business. See) 
first page of this paper. wi" 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 


Manufacturer of 


Soda Water Apparatus, 


ist Ave., 26th & 27th Sts., N. Y. 


Established and conducted under the same style in 
New York for forty-five years. 


E. GREENFIELD & SON, 
Wholesale Confectioners 


36 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


Gum Drops, per lb. 

Colt’s Foot Rock... 

Marshmallow Drops. . 

Licorice Tablets 

Licorice and Jujube Drops. 

Peppermint and Wintergreen Lozenges... 
French Cream, Mixed 

Fine Vanilla Almonds 


Troches, Cough Lozenges, Chlorate Potash 
Lozenges, and all Medicated Loz- 
enges at the lowest price. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


| 


CHEMICAL 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


io ooo Shed Ope OW 


Vou. XXII.—NUMBER 1. 


TERMS OF THE 


—Aruggists Circular: 


| Published Monthly: Payment in Advance. 


| One copy, one year (postage pre-paid) 
| Single Numbers. each..... 


| jn the order as follows : 


| sum less than $15 00). 


015 
In remitting money, a preference is recommended 


Ist. By P. O. Order (which costs 10 cents for any 


2d. By Registered Letter (which costs 10 cents). 


8d. By order on x New York Banker. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


On First Page, per line of Nonpareil... ..... .. $0 80 
On Last Page, by pan Spee, ma! es 0 25 
Inside Pages, - ry Shas fic os 2 0 20 

it U2 eo, Ca ali eta in 2 00 
Special Page, ee PP sat hoic.d his hen Caen, or 0 30 


tS The charges on advertisements making more 


arrangement. 


A Complete Advertising Index 


than half a column of space, are subject to a liberal 


may be found on the Second Advertising Page. 
L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Proprietor. 


No. 36 Beekman St.—P. O. Box 4104. 
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BRUT BORD. 6662: 05>'enecausnasusta seca ce... 

The Prevention of Mistakes in Drug Stores... 

| Anhydrous Acids and Anhydrous Bases.... 
Curare in Hydrophobia .................. 

; Albumen of Commerce.................... 


Experiments with Tape Worm.. 
Transfusion in a Young Girl 
Uses of the Lemon.. 
Almond Powder for t 
Lemon Cordial. ... 
NOTES AND QUERI 


: Acetic Acid and Corrosive 
| Sublimate ; Acetate of Amyl; Stencil Inks ; 
| Comp. Fl. &xtr. of Sarsaparilla; Nitrate of 
Potassa and Turpetn Mineral; Spirit of Chloric 
Ether; Granulating Salts; L'lac Colored Fire: 
St. John Long’s Liniment; Cocoa Nut Hair Oil; 
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|and to guard against the accumulation of 
| wound-secretions. 
|end he surrounds the patient with a series 
| of 


| Operations. 

| .The new method of dealing with sur- 
gical cases, recently brought into vogue by 
| Mr. Lister, an eminent Scotch Surgeon, 
| has been reported on by Dr. A. C. Girard 
to the Surgeon General of the U. 8S. Army, 
and we extract from his report the pro- 
cesses of making the various articles em- 
ployed in each case. Dr. Girard says this 
isa method of treating wounds based on 
the “‘ germ theory,” and its principal aim 
is to prevent the entrance of germs into 
wounds, to destroy them if already there, 


In order to attain this 


precautionary measures, which have 
from time to time been improved on by 
him. ‘These require peculiar materials 
and appliances, of which I present the 
latest phase that came under my observa- 
tion. They are enumerated without par- 
ticular plan. Where the mode of prepara- 
tion is not indicated, it will suggest itself; 
where it is described it is adapted as much 
as possible to self-preparation, thereby 
facilitating the introduction of the system 
by diminishing its greatest objection—the 
cost. Their use is described as concisely 
as possible, and will become clearer when 
I shall treat of the mode of operating and 
dressing. 

1. CaRBoLIzED SoxutTrion (Acid. carbol. 
cryst. 5, aq. 100) is used to clean the neigh- 
borhood of wounds before operation, to 
disinfect the hands of surgeon and assist- 
ants, and instruments, to wash out septic 
wounds and clear drainage tubes. 

2. CARBOLIZED WATER, a 21¢ per cent 
solution of crystalized carbolic acid in 
water. Itis used in the spray and to wet 
the ‘‘ lost gauze.” 

3. CARBOLIZED Orn (Acid. carbol. cryst. 
5, ol. oliv. 100), to oil catheters or other in- 
struments, or fingers when about to be 
introduced into some of the cavities. It is 
also employed when a constant direct con- 
tact of the antiseptic with the wound is 
necessary, as in caries,—or where the 
gauze dressing cannot be applied, as in 
abscess of the rectum. 

4. SOLUTION OF CHLORIDE oF Zrnc (8 
per cent), 1 part of liq. zinc. chlor. mixed 
with 3 parts of water. Where wounds 
have been exposed unprotected to the ac- 
cess of atmospheric air, or where, from 
mistake in dressing, aseptic wounds have 
become septic, they are swabbed out with 
this solution. It is more effective than 
carbolic solution, but too powerful for 
permanent use in the dressings. 

5. Tue Spray. In order to prevent the 
entrance of living germs, during an opera- 
tion or dressing, a spray of ‘‘carbolized 
water” is directedon the wound. The best 
instrument for this purpose is ‘‘ Lister’s 
spray,” asteam atomizer which throws a 
large cone of finely divided spray. It is 
almost indispensable in long operations and 
where a considerable space of tissue is ex- 
posed. In its absence it .may be replaced 
by the ordinary steam atomizer, of which 
two ought to be at hand, as they are sooner 
exhausted. 

6. THE ProrectivE is oiled silk, coated 
with copal varnish, to render it imper- 
meable, and then covered with a thin layer 
of 1 part dextrine, 2 parts starch, and 16 
parts *‘carbolized solution,” to facilitate 
adhesion of the disinfecting fluids into 
which it is dipped before being applied to 
the wound. The purpose of the ‘‘ protec- 
tive’ is to prevent the irritating effect of 
the contact of the antiseptic wiih the 
wound. It is placed immediately over 
this, overlapping it but little. 

7. Tue ANTISEPTIC GAUZE, a peculiar 
unstarched cotton gauze, selected by Mr. 
Lister on account of the facility with 
which secretions penetrate its meshes. It 
is prepared with antiseptics, and thus, after 
absorbing the wound fluids, it prevents 
their decomposition. Pieces of cotton 
gauze, six yards in length and one yard 
in width, are to be placed in a zine trough | 


an even distribution of the fluids. The 
resin is to hold the carbolic acid more 
firmly, and prevent it from being washed 
out or evaporated too quickly. The par- 
affine diminishes adhesion of the dressing. 
This gauze is prepared in factories in Ger. 
many, the best known being the ‘‘ Inter- 
national” factory, at Schaffhausen, Swit- 
zerland. Its great cost (20 cents a yard in 
the factory) is a considerable drawback. I 
have, therefore, tried to replace it b 
cheaper material, and to prepare it myself, 
and have successfully used old mosquito 
netting for this purpose. As this is really 
the only part of Lister’s dressings for 
which the Army Supply Table does not 
furnish the materials, it may be of interest 
to learn how it is done. Old mosquito 
bars, which have become useless for their 
legitimate purpose, are steeped, or per- 
haps better boiled, in lye, to remove all dirt 
and render them more hygroscopic. They 
are then immersed in the hot resin mix- 
ture, which may be heated in a tin bucket 
on the stove. To remove the surplus 
liquid they are passed through a clothes- 
wringer, allowed to cool, stretched into 
shape, and put away in a closed vessel or 
wrapped up in oiled muslin. The clothes- 
wringer is easily cleaned with boiling water 
and a cloth. I have used this antiseptic 
netting with the same results as the im- 
ported gauze. 

8. Careur is the sine qua non of Lister’s 
dressing for ligatures and deep sutures. In 
a few days it is absorbed and the wounds 
close over it without danger of its acting 
as an irritant or permitting hemorrhage. 
In order to prevent its becoming soft, 
spongy and slippery, it hasto go through 
a process, by which it is rendered tough, 
flexible and able to resist the action of the 
wound secretions for a sufficient length of 
time. It is first shaken up in a carbolized 
emulsion of 1 part cryst. carbolic acid (dis- 
solved by addition of 10 per cent water), 
and 5 parts olive oil. It should then be no 
more disturbed but set aside in a cool 
place. The catgut should be kept separate 
from the watery part of the emulsion. 
This is most conveniently done by placing 
a sufficient number of pebbles into the 
vessel containing the emulsion to support 
asmall disk of glass out of reach of the 
water, on which the coils of catgut are 
laid. It takes at least two months before 
it acquires the necessary qualities. The 
catgut is used in different sizes, from the 
thickness of a horsehair to that of twine. 

9. Saticytic Corton. It is prepared 
by first removing the fatty matter of the 
cotton, by boiling it in lye or other alka- 
line liquid. Thus the cotton becomes hy- 
groscopic, which quality may easily be 
tested by throwing a small ball on water. 
In its natural state it will not sink—if pre- 
pared it will go to the bottom of the vessel 
in a very short time. The proportions are 
about 8 ozs. of the acid, 8 ozs. alcohol, and 
2 gallons of water. The addition of about 
20 percent of glycerine is said to prevent 
the disagreeable dusting of the acid. 

10. Sponers. All sponges used in con- 

nection with Lister's dressing, in the clean- 
ing of wounds and absorption of wound- 
secretions, should be prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: After being beaten, 
cleaned and washed out in lukewarm dis- 
tilled water, they are immersed in the 
“ carbolized solution,” and kept there until 
needed. After use they are washed out in 
the solution and replaced in the vessel. In 
this manner they can be used over again as 
long as they last. 
11. DRAINAGE-TUBES are small flexible 
rubber tubes, of the size of a small quill to 
that of a little finger, with numerous open- 
ings on the sides, each of half the diameter 
of the tube. Their use is to facilitate the 
egress of wound-secretions without inter- 
fering with union. 


12, ANTISEPTIC SILK, 


9g and heated in the water-bath for several | __ 


The catgut is 
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only used in ligatures and deep sutures. 
For superficial sutures it does not retain its 
firmness long enough and silk is preferred 
in its stead. This is rendered antiseptic by 
being steeped for an hour in a hot mixture 
of beeswax 10, cryst. carbolic acid 1, and 
then drawn through a cloth to remove the 
surplus wax. 

In order to complete the list of dressings 
pertaining to Lister’s system, I must add 
the preparations of boracie acid, which is 
claimed to be an antiseptic, milder than 
carbolic acid, but holding its properties 
longer. 

13. Boractc WATER (84 per cent solu- 
tion of boracic acid in water). The boracic 
acid is obtained from borax by decomposi- 
tion with sulphuric acid. The water 
mainly used to moisten the boracic lint, 
where this is employed. 

14. Boractc Lint is prepared like 
salicylic cotton, which has been already 
menticned. It takes the place of carbolized 
dressings, where these cannot be closely 
adapted to the skin, as in resection of the 
lower jaw and in harelip sutures. 

15. Boractc OrnrmentT (Acid borac., 
cere alb., of each 10, ol. amygd. dulc., 
paraffine, of each 20, fiat ungt.) This is 
used spread on thin cotton and applied to 
ulcers and granulating surfaces. It is 
neatly fastened to the skin by painting the 
edges over with collodion. I have seen it 
used with success after ablation of epithe- 
lial cancer of the face.” 

o> 


A New Adhesive Plaster. 

Dr. Martin makes what he thinks a supe- 
rior plaster by thoroughly incorporating 
the best Para caoutchoue and Burgundy 
pitch, and a small proportion of balsam of 
tolu. The latter article, besides its agree- 
able fragrance, renders the plaster unirri- 
tating to the skin, and improves it in other 
respects. These ingredients are combined 
and spread on a strongly-woven cloth 
(which has been thoroughly shrunk and 
deprived of every trace of ‘‘ dressing” by 
means of Burnett’s antiseptic liq. zinci 
chlorid.) by very expensive machinery de- 
vised for other purposes, but well suited for 
this new production. The commercial 
charge of the invention has been consigned 
to Messrs. Metcalf & Co., of Boston, with the 
direction to present a specimen to every 
practitioner who may apply for it, so that 
he may test it inexpensively, and furnish 
its inventor with his opinion of its value. _y 

Ce ae 


Adulteration of Santonin. 

Owine tothe high price of santonin, it 
is now occasionally adulterated with bora- 
cic acid. Mr. 8. Colton relates in the 
Répertoire de Pharmacie that he lately 
found no less 22°5 per cent. of the acid in a 
specimen of santonin. 

At first sight the crystals of boracic acid 
greatly resemble those of santonin, but the 
fraud, says Mr. Colton, can very easily be 
detected. 

By exposing the substance for a few days 
to sunlight, the crystals of santonine be- 
come yellow, while boracic acid remains 
unchanged. As pure santonin burns with- 
out a residue, it is only necessary to ignite 
the suspected product, and to treut the 
ashes with boiling water, from which the 
boric acid will, on cooling, separate in the 
shape of colorless crystals. Another way, 
also, is to shake the substance with chloro- 
form, which dissolves the santonin and 
leaves the acid behind. 

e¢ 


Simple Method of Testing the Purity 
of Chloroform. 

Dr. Leucke, of Strasburg, gives the fol- 
lowing simple method of testing the purity 
of chloroform : ‘“‘ [mmerse a small piece 
of thin white blotting paper into the chloro- 
form, and then let it dry in the air. As 
soon as the chloroform has evaporated, the 
paper will not present the least smell if the 
chioroform is pure. If there is any rancid 
smell perceptible, it indicates the presence 
of butyric acid in the chloroform, and as ‘4 
rule is the strong characteristic of that 
substance,”—Piiladelphia Med, Times. 
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Adulteration of Drugs. | 


The following hints in regard to the se-| 
lection of drugs and their most common so- | 
phistications are reprinted from _ the 
monthly Price-Current of Messrs. Southall 
Bros. & Barclay, wholesale druggists, 1n | 
London. 

The suggestions are meant to apply to | 
the English market, but as this is the 
main source from which ours is supplied, 
the hints will no doubt prove equally use- | 
ful to the American druggist. 

Chiretta.—A spurious chiretta is in the | 
market. It isless intensely bitter than the | 
true herb, and presents no distinct pith 
when cut through. The pith of the true 
chiretta is distinct, and fills up the centre | 
of the stem, whilst the spurious kind has} 
a hollow stem without a distinct pith, or | 
only a few fragments adhering to the) 
central cavity. 

Cinchona Bark.—Good barks are of a 
compact structure and notspongy. Yel- 
low bark should be free from any corky 
layer. The physical characteristics can- 
not, however, be fully relied on as afford- 
ing any indication of its true value, and 
even the Pharmacopeeia test, which should | 
be a guide, is valueless. A sample of yel- 
low bark assayed by the P. B. process gave 
2 per cent. of substance affirmed by the | 
Pharmacopeeia to be ‘‘ nearly pure quinia,” 
but which in reality contained not even a 
trace of quinine, the bark was proved to 
contain no quinine whatever. 

Cinnamon is sometimes mixed with cas- 
sia bark, which may be easily known by its | 
darker color, more irregular shape, and 
being in simple quills much thicker than 
cinnamon. A sample proved to be genuine 
bark may, from exposure or other causes, 
be of an inferior value. The best way to| 
test such samples is to distil from them a) 
smal] amount of cinnamon water, by which 
means some knowledge of their value may 
be obtained. 

Copaiba may be mixed with jurgun bal- 
sam, in which case it will be distinctly 
fluorescent, or it may contain castor oil, 
which will be found in the resin left on 
evaporating asmall quantity. 

Creasote.—Crude carbolic acid (coal crea- 
sote) is sometimes substituted for wood 
creasote. The true article does not be- 
come gelatinous when mixed with collo- | 
dion. 

Henbane. As there are three varieties of 
English leaves, as well as foreign varieties, 
it is desirable to choose that containing a/| 
good proportion of flowering tops, which | 
are viscid and full-flowered. If it is brok- | 
en very small, or merely consists of leaves, 
it is highly probable it may contain a con- | 
siderable amount of annual, or of first | 
year’s biennial Jeaves, which are consider- 
ed greatly inferior to the kind known as 
second year’s biennial. 

Ipecacuanha is often sold in a deterior- | 
ated condition, arising from exposure to 


wet. Good samples show no signs of 
mould, contain no large proportion of 


stems, and are decidedly annulose ; this 
latter characteristic being specially notice- 
able in thoroughly good samples. As the 
percentage of emetine varies greatly in dif- 
ferent samples, it is to be regretted that the 
Pharmacopeia assigns no standard, and 
gives no process for estimating the active 
alkaloid. 

Jalap, when dry, should break with a 
resinous fracture. Inferior samples are 
light in weight and break with a spongy 
fracture, and are not nearly so tough and 
hard as good specimens. The percentage 
of resin varies greatly, and in this case as 
in others a Pharmacopeia standard would 
be of service. 

Kamala should be free from foreign 
vegetable matter, as small leaf or capsule 
fragments, and from mineral matter, which | 
is largely present in some samples, render- 
ing them quite gritty. It should not assume 
a black color if heated to 212° F. 


| with 
not always to be relied on, as a sample | 
| may be largely adulterated with guaiacum | 


By putting a pinch on hot water these may 
be known by their form, and the thread- 


like styles of saffron with their thin ter- | 


minal orange-brown stigmas will be ren- 
dered very characteristic. No f 
cence should be produced by hydrochloric 


acid, and no mineral deposit should be ob- | 


tained if it is put into water. 

Seammony gives a good bright fracture 
when broken through, if unadulterated 
flour or mineral matter, but this is 


resin. We analyzed asample a short time 
since, which presented a very bright frac- 
ture, but which contained a large percent- 
age of guaiacum resin. The British Phar- 
macopeia gives no test for guaiacum in 
scammony, which, if present in a small 
quantity, might be overlooked, as it is to a 
certain extent soluble in ether. 

Flax Seed is frequently mixed with for- 
eign matter, as sand, cruciferous seeds, 
ete., which is especially the case with for- 
eign samples, so much so that foreign 
crushed linseed ought not to be used for 
making poultices, as the irritant volatile 
oil developed from the foreign seeds may 
be productive of considerable irritation to 
the part where the poultice is applied. 

Senna.—Some hundreds of tons of spu- 
rious senna are in the market at the pres- 


doubt, the leaves of Cassia brevipes D. C. 
The most marked feature of the leaves is 
their venation. ‘‘Three principal veins 


ing but slightly, proceed nearly to the 
apex of the leaf. Each of these three veins 
is branched in a pinnate manner, at a very 
acute angle (about 7°), so that at a casual 
glance the leaf appears furcate veined. 
The two lower leafiets on each leaflet are 
smaller than the two upper ones.” 

Small Fruits, as coriander, caraway and 
fennel are sometimes mixed with small 


and color to the fruit. This will be read- 
ily found out on a close inspection of a 
sample so mixed. Inferior varieties of fen- 
nel fruit are often sold as the best. Infer- 


long, whilst ‘‘ English ” samples are nearer 
4 inchin length. The best fennel is also 
of a greenish and brownish green hue. 

Balsam of Perwis sometimes adulterated. 
A good specimen should have a sp. gr. of 
1.15 to 1.16. 


colophony, in which case bisulphide of 
carbon will remove it. The true balsam 
yields only cinnamic acid, and the differ- 
ence in appearance of the residue left after 
evaporating the bisulphide affords a ready 
means of testing for this adulterant. Other 
balsams may be substituted, but their ap- 
pearance alone would enable a careful ob- 


| server to decide as to genuineness or other- 


wise. 
cent. of impurity, consisting of either min- 


solving in spirit such impurities would be 
detected. Good specimens are entirely sol- 
uble. 

Cascarilla.—A spurious bark has been 
noticed in the market, which, like cas- 
carilla, is in quills. When chewed, it is 
astringent, but not bitter nor aromatic. 
The inner surface of the quills of this false 
variety is pink and striated longitudinally ; 
an excess of woody stems should also be 


much wood as bark. 

Manna.--The true specimen may be 
known from the artificial flake manna by 
its discolored and uneven under surface, 
and by its fracture. In the spurious drug 
there areno crystals of mannite to be seen; 
and when such a sampleis boiled with four 


it leaves a soft residue, instead of the hard 
substance left by submitting true manna to 
similar treatment. Some time since, through 


Pareira Brava.—According to Hanbury, | our agent in Paris, we were offered what 


the true root (Chondodendron tomentosum), 


appeared to bea very choice sample of 


in pieces of ‘“‘about an inch in diameter, | beautifully white manna, but which, on 
cut transversely, exhibit a central column | examination, was found totally destitute of 


0.2 to 0.4 of an inch in diameter, com- 
posed of 10 to 20 converging wedges of 
large-pored woody tissue, with three or 
foar zones divided from each other by a 
wavy, light-colored line; crossing these 
zones are wedge-shaped woody rays, often 
rather sparsely and irregularly distributed. 
The interradial substance has a close, resin- 
ous, Waxy appearance.” 


Saffron is sometimes mixed with the flor- 


mannite. From its smooth under surface 


tube. 


Rhubarb, which Baillon identified as the 
root of Rheum officinale, finds many sub- 
stitutes in allied species. English rhubarb, 
| the most important substitute for the true 
Asiatic variety, is never so compact in 
structure as the genuine article, and when 


ets of Calendula or the stamens of crocus, 


chewed is not so bitter, though decidedly 
mucilaginous. Broken through, the best 


efferves- | 


ent time, which appear to be, without | 


start from the base of the leaf, and diverg- | 


stones and masses of earth, of similar size | 


ior fennel fruits are never more than +} inch | 


Balsam of Tolu may be adulterated with | 


Camphor may contain as much as 10 per | 


eral or vegetable matter, or both. By dis- | 


noticed, assome samples contain nearly as | 


times its weight of strong rectified spirit, | 


| it appeared to have been cast on a glass | 


| drug exhibits a number of star-like spots, 
which, in{inferior varieties, occur sparingly, 
or are entirely wanting. Good specimens 
| are also gritty when chewed, It is obvious 
that the pieces should be quite free from 
| worm holes, and when cut through, should 
be of a good color and firm texture. 

Storax frequently contains sand, ashes; 
etc. ; solution in spirit will readily detect 
such adulterations. Liquid storax has also 
been found to contain turpentine, which 
may be detected by the ready method pro- 
posed by Hager. For this purpose, a small 
quantity placed in a test-tube is heated with 
half its weight of absolute alcohol, petro- 
leum ether is then added, and, after being 
well shaken, is decantered and evaporated. 
Turpentine, if present, remains in the resi- 
due, and may be recognized by its odor. 

Submul Root, described in the Pharma- 
copeia as of unknown botanical origin, is 
now regarded as the produce of Huryan- 
|gium sumbul. Several sorts of sumbul 
yielded by different plants have appeared 
in the market from time to time, and it is 
quite likely spurious specimens will again 
occur. The peculiar, agreeable, somewhat 
musky odor and the distinctive bitter taste 
are good guides to distinguish a genuine 
specimen. 
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Xanthate of Potassium. 


A NEw antise tic has been recently dis- 
covered in Germany, which promises to be 
of great value to industry and commerce, 
as it is at once effectual and cheap. 
Amongst the best antiseptics that we have 
are phenol, or carbolic acid, and the abomi- 
nably odorous bisulphide of carbon, which 
isused chiefly as asolvent for India rubber 
and gutta-percha. If we may trust the ac- 
counts already received, xanthate of potas- 
sium is a more efficient antiseptic than 
either of the substances named, and is free 
from the unpleasantness of the one and 
the unbearable vileness of the other. It is 
said to preserve all kinds of organie mat- 
ter from septic change, and to be com— 
pletely antagonistic to putrefaction. It is 
prepared in severa] ways. Fused hydrate 
of potassium is dissolved in half its weight 
of alcohol, and bisulphide of carbon is ad- 
ded until alkalinity is destroyed, when, if 
the mixture is cooled to 32° F., colorless 
needles of xanthate of potassium separate. 
The easier method of preparing the salt is 
to add to absolute alcoho] a very pure so- 
lution of caustic potash, treating the mix- 
ture subsequently with an excess of bisul- 
phide of carbon, when it immediately so- 
lidifies into a mass of interlaced silky 
needles of potassic xanthate, which must 
be washed with ether to dissolve any free 
bisulphide of carbon, and dried over oil of 
vitriol. The crystals turn slightly yellow 
on exposure to air, and give a yellow pre- 
cipitate with copper salts. They are very 
soluble in water, and hence are readily 
available for antiseptic purposes.— The 
Echo. From Select Notes and Formule. 
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| Strychnia Incompatible with Bromide 
of Potassium and Certain Other Salts. 


As bromine and bromides are coming 
rapidly into medical use, it will be doing 
service to notice in the CrRcULAR whatever 
may appear from time to time in print of 
importance as showing unpleasant reac- 
tions when certain mixtures containing 
bromine are ordered in physicians’ pre- 
scriptions. The subjoined communication, 
furnished by Dy. A. B. Lyons to the De- 
trott Medical Journal, may be taken as a 
note of warning that there is danger of 
combining strychnia and bromide of potas- 
sium. He says: 

‘« Having occasion recently to dispense a 
mixture in which strychnia was combined 
with bromide of potassium, I observed 
that, wben the bromide was dissolved in a 
clear neutral solution of the strychnine, the 
| fluid at once became turbid from the separ- 
ration of a bulky precipitate, which failed 
to redissolve on the addition of a few drops 
of dilute acid. The precipitate, which, 
under the microscope, was seen to consist 
of minute acicular crystals, proved to be a 
| salt—doubtless bromide—of strychnia. 


| ‘* When the proportion of strychnine did 
not exceed one to two thousand, the crys- 
tals separated from the solution only after 
some time, unless enough of the bromide 
were added to make a nearly saturated 
solution. It is easy to see what danger 
might arise from this behavior of a solu- 
tion containing any considerable quantity of 
strychnia. 

‘Tn fact, my attention was called to the 


subject by a case of serious poisoning by 
the last dose in a bottle prepared after the 
following prescription: 


R. Strychnine............. ++ grs. ij. 
Bromide of potassium.... 3 ij. 
Syrup, water, aa......... 3 iv. } 

M. 


‘“This prescription, when first prepared 
secundum artem, forms a clear mixture, _ 
which, however, in a short time becomes 
turbid, and eventually deposits a consider- | 
able portion of the strychnia. Hence, if 
the mixture were not well shaken whenever 
used, the Jast dose might well be a danger. | 
ous one. I found by experiment that 
bromide of sodium, iodide of potassium, | 
and even chloride of sodium would cause * 
a separation of strychnia from its solutions. 
Even so small a quantity of common salt 
as ten per cent. produced a decided pre- | 
cipitation in a solution of strychnine con- | 
taining one grain to the ounce. 

“Nitrate of potassium and sulphate of | 
sodium seemed to have no effect when dis- 
solved to saturation in strychnine solutions 
of this strength. 

‘““The practical conclusion to the physi- | 
cian will take shape in a rule something | 
like this: Never prescribe strychnine In | 
solution in combination with any consider | 
able quantity of any iodide, bromide, or _ 
chloride, and if such a combination is pre- — 
scribed at all, be sure to direct the patient | 
always to shake the vial well before taking i) 
a dose of the mixture.” : 


—_—_——- ee ——--— 
Iodine and Cherry-laurel- Water. 


A cotiyrium of tincture of iodine and _ 
cherry-laurel water being indicated in some | 
forms of purulent ophthalmia, the prepara- 
tion of the solution led to the remark that 
iodine combines with the medicated water - 
and forms a colorless solution. Thirty 
drops of the tincture (strength U. 8. P.) 
disappear in five fluid drachms of cherry- 
laurel water of medium strength. \ 
The reaction supposed to take place is # 
combination of the iodine with the hydro- 
cyanic acid of the water, by which hydrie- 
dic acid and iodide of cyanogen are formed, | 
both of which are soluble and colorless. — 
Besides the reported efficacy of the solu- 
tion in the cases mentioned, the reaction is 
proposed as a ready test for the strength of 
the cherry-laurel water. A similar process 
has already been. recommended for ascer- 
taining the quantity of free acid present im 
the medicinal solutions of hydrocyanic | 
acid. > 
vied! aa 
Arsenical Antidotes. 


From some late experiments Rouyer has 
found that although the freshly precipitated - 
sesquihydrate of iron is an antidote for 
arsenious acid, it has no effect in counter- 
acting the action of sodic arseniate or po- 
tassic arsenite (Fowler’s solution), but 
that a mixture of a solution of th 
sesquichloride of iron and the oxide of | 
magnesium will counteract the effect of 
these salts as well as the arsenious acid 
itself, and hence this mixture is always | 
preferable to the hydrate in cases of arsenic 
poisoning. The officinal solution of the 
sesquichloride of iron should be first ad- 
ministered, and fifteen minutes afterward 
the magnesia oxide, given in the pro-- 
portion of four grammes of the latter to” 
one hundred cub. cent. of the former. In | 
one hour after the administration of the — 
antidote a cathartic should be a The 
ingestion of acid drinks an lemonade / 
should be avoided during the entire treat- 
ment, since the compounds formed by the | 
union are soluble in acids. —Rép. de Pharm. © 
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Octahedral Crystals of Copper- { 


M. Sor has allowed sticks of phospho- } 
rusto liefor some months in a cold, satur- — 
ated solution of sulphate of copper, and 
has obtained a series of copper tubes, the 
outer surface of which was covered with — 
fine octahedral crystals of the metal. In ) 
this reaction the water is decomposed, me- 
tallic copper and phosphide of copper are : 
formed, whilst sulphuric and phosphone 
acids remain in the liquid. . | ; 


a Os ; 
Vance’s Cream for Chilblains. ; 


Ointment of mercuric ni- 


LPATO: Suimisotant. wie w.seeeel OUNCE. 
CBM PHOLy 6c cc ees < ee ...1 drachm. 
Oil of turpentine .......-2 drachms. 
Oillot Olives cer: enact 4 drachms. 


! 
Mix well. To be applied with gentle fric- | 
tions before the chilblains break. | 


| January, 1878.] 
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| ations. 


Mr. ALBERT B. PrEscorr of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmacy, the analyses of 


several secret remedies and preparations 
made by himself and Mr. W. ashes 
| Gates. Knowing the interest felt by most 
| druggists in regard to the composition of 
| nostrums, we present them to our readers. 
| Kidder’s Asthmatic and Fumigating Pas- 
| tiles.—In bars, two inches long and one- 
fourth inch in diameter. 
'atin receiver and the fumes inhaled. A 
| package of twelve pastiles is put at the re- 
' tail price of 50 cents. Found to contain: 


belladonna extract (possibly stramonium or | 
| hyoscyamus), potassium nitrate, charcoal | 


‘(in large proportion), gums, starch, unde- 
_ termined matters and aromatics. Atropia 
| (daturia or hyoscyamia) was identified by 
| all the general and special chemical tests 
‘and by the physiological test. The ‘ ex- 
' tractive ” corresponded in behavior and 
‘ proportion to that of belladonna extract. 


Dr. Perrin’s Fumigator.—A moderately | 


‘fine brown, aromatic powder, with white 
‘and black coarse particles. It contains pot- 
‘assium nitrate, pine sawdust and aromatics. 
' The pine sawdust was clearly identified un- 
‘der the microscope. 

' Carbolate of Iodine Inhalant.—A liquid 
‘having the color of impure carbolic acid 
‘and the mingled odors of phenol, camphor 
and wintergreen. It corrodes cork, but has 
a neutral reaction. A bottle containing 
one-half fluidounce is put at 50 cents, re- 
tail. No other constituents were found ex- 
‘cept the following: Carbolic acid, cam- 
,phor (of each about equal parts), and win- 
,tergreen oil. The examination for iodine 
/was made, with negative results, as follows: 
1. Tests for free iodine. 2. Tests after 


;treatment with various proportions of | 


‘chlorine, and, again, with various propor- 
tions of sodium sulphite; tests after fusing 
‘with potassa, the fused mass being dis- 
solved, acidulated and treated with chlor- 
ine. 38. Tests of the solution from the 
|fused mass by silver nitrate solution. Io- 
| dophenol was made and found to respond 
_to the tests above indicated. 

Dr. Marshalls Catarrh Snuff.—A dark, 
uniform powder, with an odor of oil of 
cedar and a taste of tobacco with aromatics. 
An ounce package is retailed at half a dol- 
jar. There was found in it tobacco (in a 
large proportion), asarabacca (?) and oil of 
cedar. (It may contain other essential oils.) 
The evidence of asarabacca (Asarum euro- 
peum) was wholly by the microscope—in 
2omparison with that drug—and was not 
cone usive. Starch grains were present, as 
ie are in asarabacca. 
| Sages Catarrh Remedy. — A uniform 
green powder, with the odor of camphor, 
faintly modified by that of carbolic acid, 
and a taste saline and biting and camphor- 
‘us. A half-ounce bottle is sold at half a 
dollar at retail. An analysis of this nos- 
‘Tum was reported by Mr. Bowens (Am. 
Jour. Phar., June, 1874, and Druggists’ 
Cireular, October, 1874). In this report the 
/oroportions of constituents are stated. In 
pur examination, by methods mostly dif. 
“erent from those given by Mr. Bowens, 
vhe same constituents were identified, with 
pne exception—Prussian blue was found 
‘nstead of indigo. Camphor, carbolic acid, 
aydrastis canadensis, ferrocyanide of iron 
ind chloride of sodium. The golden seal 
‘was identified by separation of berberina 
he hydrastia, and obtaining the tests for 
vach. 
| Butter Powders.—Articles sold with a 
leclaration that they make two pounds of 
utter where but one pound was before. 
he articles are very simple things to ex- 
mine, but the declaration (which is evi- 
‘lently the chief consideration sold) is much 
nore difficult to manage. The first article 
»f this species which came to my hand was 
‘Star Butter Powder,” and was to be used 
8 follows : To one quart of milk twelve 
jours old add one pound of butter, warm, 
dd one teaspoonful of the “‘ powder,” and 
jhurn, when there will be two and a half 
hounds of delicious fresh butter. The 
‘ powder” was made of equal parts of alum 
nd sugar. Lately the favor of another 


\nd directions, but it was some person’s 
butter powder,” and was to be churned 
vith the cream and an addition of milk, 
vhen there would be as much again butter 
8 could be obtained without the ‘‘powder.” 
‘his was found to consist of alum and so- 
tum chloride. Now, as to the above- 
1entioned declaration (to which ‘‘ butter 
owders” are attached, and for which 
cople pay money), a hypothesis might be 


| Examination of Various Secret Prepar- 


/an ‘‘ insoluble modification,” and adds it 


| ter. 


, ani ~ | Several vocal and instrumental musicians 
To be ignited in | s ag: 


| attention. 


tticle came along; I have mislaid its name | 


lactate, there could be little doubt that the 
acid under examination was lactic acid. 
To make 
further tests were applied. 
heated in a test-tube, when water and car- 
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ubmitted. The ideais that milk has an 
mportant constituent, the most of which 
8 not usually obtained in butter at all, and } 
the aluminium compound in the powder | 
changes this constituent of the milk into| bon monoxide. 
(or multiplies it, with water) into the’ but- 
: hyde was evolved. 

A Nostrum sold as Chinese Medicine — 
This was the chief article sold by a ‘‘ doc- 
tor learned in all the wisdom of China,” 
traveling with a wagon and four horses, 


above 130° C, 


boidal plates, and in 
a lecturer, and other devices for gaining | resembling lactide. 
It was sold at one dollar a bot- | 
tle, and was found to be made up pretty | 


nearly as follows: 


Comp. spirit of lavender....4 fluid drms. : 

Spirit of camphor........... 5 pressed between _blotting-paper and ex- 
Water of ammonia........ 5 4 “posed for a short time to theair. In these 
Oil of sassafras.............. “ air-dried crystals the H.O was determined 
ANGonOL eke ae Pchins 14 fluid oz, |>Y drying in the water-bath ; 6-065 grs. 


The mixture resembles ‘‘ Hamlin’s Wiz- 
ard Oil,” reported by Mr. Pierron, and like- 
wise sold from a wagon drawn by four 
horses. 

aS OO OS 


The Acid of Willow Bark. 
BY D. B. DOTT. 


ZnO=33°'64 per cent. 


The chemistry of the willow seems to 
have been little studied, and what atten- 
tion it has received has been almost entire- 


tively— 
Ca(C;H;O.)2,5H.0. 


ly devoted to its active principle, salicin. panei Ae en eae 
All the information I have been able to H,O.....29.22 30°03 28-98 29505 
obtain regarding the constituents of the Ca..... 18°34 18°34 18°35 18-845 
bark is very meagre, the majority of the| Zn(C,H;Os)s, 3H,0. 

works on chemistry and materia medica Found. 

merely mentioning that salicin is extracted per cent. . II. mean. 
therefrom; while, curiously enough, the pa aeenies sae mes ee 


“Pharmacographia” of Fluckiger and Han- 
bury omits all notice of the subject. Neli- 
gan states (authority not given) that the 
bark contains resinous matter, gum, chlo- 
rophyll, tannin, an organic salt of mag- 
nesia, and salicin; and that is as complete 
an account as I have found in any of the 
other books. 

When an infusion of willow bark is 
made the liquor is distinctly acid to litmus. 
In the preparation of salicin by Erdmann’s 
process this acid is neutralized by the ex- 
cess of lime, and the salt thereby formed 
passes into solution. On evaporating to 
dryness and exhausting the residue with 
spirit the salt is redissolved and remains in 
the spirituous solution after the salicin 
has crystallized out. The salt may be 
obtained by distilling off the spirit and al- 
lowing the residue to crystallize. These 
crystals are then purified by recrystalliza- 
from water. Thus prepared, the lime-salt 
separates in the form of a cauliflower-like 
mass composed of radiate groups of pris- 
matic crystals. 

A portion of these crystals, when heated, 
fused, and inflamed, left a residue of calcic 
carbonate, indicating an organic salt of 
lime. It was found that the substance lost 
weight but slowly in the exsiccator, and 


into the inatter. 


insoluble in alcohol. 


Salicacer,— Pharmaceutical Journal. 
i a a 


Printed Pills and Granules. 


takes. 


size. 


likewise in the water-bath. A por-| pill, the pills being also colored differently, 
tion of the air-dried salt was there-|according to the substances employed. 
fore dried in the air-bath at 180°) This is an excellent procedure for render- 


C. 9:140 grs. lost 2°745 grs.=30°03 per 
cent. In another determination with a 
different crop of crystals, 785 grs. lost 
2°275 grs,=28'98 per cent. A quantity of 


the salt was then incinerated in a platinum | takes are very ingenious. — Bull. de 
crucibie, the residue being treated with Thérap. 
excess of sulphuric acid and the crucible ————_o-o—______ 


again ignited. 6°41 grs. gave 400 gers. 
CaSO,=1'176 grs. Ca=18'34 per cent. 
In the second determination 6°12 grs. gave 
3°82 grs. CaSO,=1°12 grs. Ca=18'35 per 
cent. 

One or two methods for preparing the acid 
were tried, the following being the process 
finally adopted: To a solution of the lime- 
salt in water, solution of oxalic acid is add- 
ed—not.in excess. The precipitate is then 
separated by filtration, the filtrate concen- 
trated and extracted with ether, which dis- 
solves the acid. The ether being now driv- 
en off, a syrupy solution of the acid is left. 
A few ounces were prepared by this meth- 
od and placed over sulphuric acid under 
a bell glass for two days. The acid then 
remained in the form of a syrup, almost 
odorless, with an intensely sour taste. As | 


Fowler’s Solution. 
BY JOHN C. WHARTON. 


ove pint. 


acid, and seeing that the calcium salt in | tille¢ : 
its crystalline form and in the percentages | spirit of lavender half a flaidounce, and 
of H,O and Ca corresponds with calcic di- | lastly sufficient distilled water to make the 
cold solution measure one pint. 

The latter formula is doubtless better 
than the former, in at least two particulars. 
It requires no excess of alkali—in fact, if 
both acid and alkali are of theoretical 


more certain, however, some 
A little was 


bonic anhydride were given off, and a 


residue left which shorily solidified. A 
portion was then boiled with sulphuric 
acid, which liberated an inflammable gas 
burning with a blue flame— no doubt, car- 
When a small quantity 
was heated with sulphuric acid and man- 
ganese dioxide, a vapor smelling like alde- 
A portion of the acid 
was distilled, and the fraction coming over 
was evaporated and treated 
with cold alcohol, which separated small 
white crystals having the form of rhom- 
other respects 


From the acid as above obtained the 
zinc-salt was prepared by warming with 
excess of zine carbonate, filtering, and al- 
lowing to crystallize. The crystals were 


lost 1°125 grs.=18°46 percent. In asecond 
determination with another crop of crystals 
9275 grs. lost 1695 grs.=18°27 per cent. 
The zinc was determined in the dry salt by 
ignition in the blow-pipe flame: 6°33 grs. 
gave 2:12 grs. ZnO=33°49 per cent. In an- 
other determination 7°58 grs. gave 2°55 grs. 


The above numbers are here compared 
with those calculated for the normal cal- 
cium and zinc salts of lactic acid respec- 


The ZnO is too high, owing either to an 
impurity in the salt or toa fault inthe 
analysis; but I had not time to examine 
The zinc-salt crystallized 
in four-sided truncated prisms, which were 


Tam unable to state from what species 
of saléz the acid was prepared, but as all 
the samples of bark I have examined give 
acid infusions, it is not improbable that 
lactic acid exists in all the members of the 


Pror. BoucHARDAT observes that at the 
present time, when medicinal substances 
of great energy and in very minute doses 
are employed, everything should be re- 
ceived with favor which leads to precision 
of doses and the prevention of fatal mis- 
The printed pilis and granules of 
Férre completely attain this double object. 
The active material, prepared as the last 
edition of the ‘‘Codex” directs, is accurate- 
ly distributed throughout the pill-mass, and 
each pill or granule is exactly of an equal 
The name and the dose of the active 
principle are very “legibly printed on each 


ing certain tothe practitioner that what he 
has prescribed wili be administered in the 
doses in which it has been ordered, while 
the precautions taken for preventing mis- 


In some of the old editions of the U. 8. 
Pharmacopeeia this preparation is directed 
to be made by dissolving sixty-four grains 
each of arsentious acid and carbonate of po- 
tassium, by the aid of heat, in twelve fluid 
ounces of distilled water, and after solu- 
tion adding half a fluid ounce of spirit of 
lavendercompound and sufficient distilled 
water to make the cold solution measure 


In the last edition of the U. 8. P., the 
formula requires that bicarbonate of potas- 
sium shall be substituted for the carbonate 
above referred to, and to effect the solution 
of the arsenious acid and bicarbonate of 
potassium by boiling them with half a fluid- 
in these respects it exactly resembled lactic | ounce of distilled water, then adding dis- 
’ tilled water twelve fluidounces, compound 


onate of potassium to the amount of nearly 


| one grain, and sixty-five grains of that salt 


would be the proper amount to be used. 
An improvement in the manipulation is 
made by the use of auly half a fluidounce 
of water instead of twelve fluidounces, as 
a& more concentrated solution of the potas- 
sium salt is formed and hastens the action 
during the heating process. The substitu- 
tion of the bicarbonate for the carbonate is 
perhaps of no great importance, except as 
lessening the alkalinity of the finished pro- 
duct, as above noticed, and furnishing a 
slightly purer salt, practically of no ad- 
vantage to the preparation. 

There still seems room for improvement, 


| and the following process is offered as such. 


Its merit consists in easy and rapid execu- 
tion and simplicity of apparatus required, 
also the large amouut that may be pro- 
duced with vessels of small capacity. 


Take of— 
Arsenious acid, in small pieces.... 64 grs. 
Potassa (hydrate, fused) 
Compound spirit of lavender...... + fl.oz. 
Distilled water, a sufficient quantity. 


Rub the arsenious acid to a fine powder 
in a small glass or porcelain mortar, add 
the potassa and one fluidrachm of dis- 
tilled water and triturate thoroughly to- 
gether until a slightly creamy solution is 
formed. Then carefully pour the yet im- 
perfect solution into a test tube or small 
evaporating dish, and apply heat until a 
perfect solution is effected. Pour the hot 
solution carefully back into the mortar, and 
stir it with the pestle to take up the portion 
of syrupy liquid that adhered to their sur- 
faces in first emptying the mortar. Should 
the hot solution not effect complete solu- 
tion of the remainder in the mortar, return 
the mixed liquids into the test-tube, apply 
heat and repeat the rinsing of mortar and 
pestle as before. Proceed thus until all 
arsenious acid is compietely dissolved, then 
add twelve fluidounces of distilled water, 
rinsing mortar and pestle and test-tube with 
the same, and mix the different portions in 
asuitable graduated measure. Then add 
the compound spirit of lavender, and finally 
sufficient distilled water to make the whole 
product measure one pint; filter. 

By this method I am sure that the whole 
may be finished in ten minutes or less, ex- 
cept filtering, which is advisable in order to 
remove a very little silica that is nearly al- 
ways a constituent of hydrate or caustic 
potassa. The gain intime and facility of 
making the solution arises principally from 
two sources ; in the first place a most po- 
tent form of the alkali is substituted fora 
weak one, and, secondly, by the use of a 
very little water a decidedly concentrated 
solution of the potassa is brought in con- 
tact with the arsenious acid. But there are 
two other rather incidental advantages. 
One of these is that a considerable heat is 
produced by the action of the water on the 
fused potassa, which aids solution; the 
other consists in the readiness with which 
the arsenious acid may be triturated with 
the concentrated solution of potassa. This 
is due to the ‘‘syrupy ” consistence of the 
liquid, and as solution rapidly progresses, 
the viscidity increasing makes the admix- 
ture quite an easy matter. It will present 
a great contrast in this respect to the be- 
havior of the arsenious acid in former pro- 
cesses.— American Journ. Pharmacy. 


ee 
Detection of Resin in Soap. 


DrcomposeE the soap with hydrochloric 
acid, and wash the mass thus obtained with 
water. Then treat it with a lye of caustic 
soda of sp. gr. 1°10, diluted with six vol- 
umes of water, avoiding excess. Then 
evaporate to dryness in the water-bath, 
grind up the residue, and dry it in the 
stove at 100°. One portion of this powder 
is utilized for the determination of the 
fatty acids. Another portion is put in a 
very dry bottle, and 5 to 10 cc. of abso- 
lute alcohol are added for every grm. of 
soap. It is heated to 80°, to dissolve the 
soaps of the fatty acids and of resin, and 
allowed to cool again, well stoppered. The 
alcoholic liquid, when cold, is mixed with 
five times its volume of ether, the whole is 
well shaken up and left to settle. The 
resin soap is entirely dissolved, whilst the 


soap of the fatty acids is deposited almost 
entirely. 
the ethereal liquid is decanted, evaporated, 
and the residue is treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, 
theslight solubility of a soda soap of the 
fatty acids in the above mentioned mix 
ture of alcohol and ether,—Zeitschrift J. 


After standing for 24 or 48 hours 


This method is based upon 


purity, there is a deficiency of the bicarh- | 


Analyt, Chenrie, 


— 
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To Prevent Mistakes in Drug Stores 
and Pharmaceutical Laboratories. 
To the Druggqists Circular: 

There is an odd way of writing out for- 
mulas, and the worst of all odd ways of 
formulas seems to-have been adopted and 
retained in Wood and Bache’s Dispensa- 
tory. 


Look, for instance, at the formula for | 


Tinctura Senn:e Composita; it reads as fol- 
lows: 


Take of Senna, broken small, two ounces | 


and a half (avoird.); raisins, freed from 
seeds, two ounces (avoird.); caraway, 
coriander, 
yroof spirits, one pint (imperial measure). 


With these ingredients the British Phar- | 
macopeia directs the tincture to be pre- | 


pared in the manner directed for tincture 
of aconite root (see Tinctura Aconiti, page 
so and so). 

Now let us consider to what mistakes 
and inconveniences such a formula may 
lead. 

Suppose an apprentice in a store is 
called upon for an ounce or so of elixir 
salutis, and, not knowing the new phar- 
maceutical name of the preparation, takes 


to the Dispensatory for information; and | 


reading the formula over to where it refers 
to tincture of aconite root, he might, in 
the hurry, be led to believe that the prep- 
aration sought for was identical with tinc- 
ture of aconite root. 

Of course, a graduated pharmacist 
would know better; but we must not 
forget that books of information are noi 
written for “those who know all about 
it.” 

The most practical form for a class of 
formulas would certainly be where no 
special name of the ingredient is men- 
tioned, and only the quality of the men- 
struum and the proportions are given. 
The following may give an idea of such a 
form: 


4 troy ounces of substance in powder of 30 
meshes. Moisten the substance with 
diluted alcohol, pack the mixture in a 
percolator, and percolate with diluted 
alcohol to 2 pints. 


Prepare in this manner: 
Tincture of aconite leaf. 

Ny ‘* belladonna leaf. 
columbo. 
cardamom. 
colchicum seed. 
conium, 
cubebs. 

‘S ‘digitalis. 
*¢ galls. 
hellebore, etc., etc. 


ae 


bé 


In a similar way other formulas with 
different menstruums may be written 
out. 

The advantages of such a form are: 

If a pharmaceutist is preparing any of these 
tinctures, and he looks for the proportion 
or process, he will not be confounded by 
the name of any other substance not re- 
quired for the preparation he is making. 

Suppose the form would be thus: 


4 troy ounces of aconite leaf, in powder of 
30 meshes. Moisten the powder with 
diluted alcohol, pack the mixture in a 
percolator and percolate with diluted 
AlCOHOL CONTA, «, Acialaiews siete iale 2 pints. 
Prepare in the same manner: 

Tincture of belladonna leaf. 

ye ** ~columbo. 

cardamom, etc., ete. 

The pharmaceutist preparing tincture of 
cardamom would, in looking at the formu- 
la, read the words, ‘‘aconite leaf,” and in 
the hurry, might easily go for the drawer 
or bottle of aconite leaf instead of carda- 
mom, ete., etc. 

It is certainly wrong to lay before a 
young practitioner a formula in which to 
take aconite leaf is directed when he has 
to take cardamom or columbo. 

Itis also of great importance that that 
weight or measure of the ingredients be ex- 
pressed in figures instead of being spelled 
with letters. 

The writing out of ‘‘one pound” instead 
of “1 lb.” may prevent mistakes, since 
figures may, in the hurry, be written so 
that they cannot be distinguished one 
from another; butin a printed formula, 
when the figure is once printed right and 
plain, it will be found to be much easier 
to work after a formula giving the weights 
and measures in figures. : 

This fact has been recognized in the 
German Pharmacopeia, in Hager’s Book 
of Formulas (Hager’s Manuale Pharma- 
eeut.cum), and other works published in 


«6 “es 


each half an ounce (avoird.); | 
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Europe. To guard against any mistake, 
the German Pharmacopeia gives the 
weight and measure in plain large figures, 
and also gives the same spelled in full, 
the figures being intended for the practi- 


spelled words to give the assurance 
that no mistake occurred in the figures. 

In the German Pharmacopceia, and in 
Hager’s, the figures stand to the right hand, 
but I am of the opinion that in writing out 
formulas in the English language it will be 
| much better to give the weights and meas- 
| ures in front of the name of the ingredient, 
that is to say, on the left hand side of the 
writing, in the same manner as on trade 
bills, the weight is put in front of the name 
| of the article. 
| Another cause of mistakes, and the 
|most important one,is the bad manage- 
| ment of bottles and drawers in retail drug 
| stores. 

So much has been said and written 
about the classification of the bottles con- 
taining poisons that by this time the mat- 
ter should have been settled; instead of 
that,the arrangement of bottles, boxes, cans, 
drawers, etc., seems to be, in general, as 
bad as it ever was, @. ¢., saccharum album, 
| acidum arseniosum, etc , on one shelf, all 
together in best harmony. We have, of 
course, exceptions, stores in which every- 
thing is arranged in a practical way; but 
| we must not forget that such cases are the 
exceptions. 

As a rule there should be a classification 
in accordance with the nature of the poi- 
sons. If round bottles are used in the 
shop for non-poisonous articles, square 
bottles should be used for strong narcotics, 
having a label of a different color. For 
such poisons as arsenic, corrosive sublim- 
ate, etc., square bottles should be used 
with a label of black ground, on which, 
in white, is painted the name of the poi- 
sonous article. 

If poisonous herbs are kept in drawers, 
the drawers should be of a size different 
from the other drawers, and should form a 
separate section. 


Such poisons as arsenic, strychnia, 
etc., should be kept in a_ separate 
closet. 


In this way we would have the drugs 
and preparations arranged in three differ- 
ent classes, namely: 

1. All drugs and preparations of a non- 
poisonous nature. 

2. Narcotic herbs, roots, etc. 

3. Strong poisons,such as arsenic, strych- 
nia, etc. 


If, for all non-poisonous articles, round 
vessels are used, the pharmaceutist will 
know in the dark, when he gets a shop 
bottle into his hands, whether it is a non- 
poisonous article or not. As soon as he 
finds that he puts his hand on a square 
bottle, he will know that he hasto be care- 
ful, and then he will examine and read the 
label. If the ground of the label is white 
for non-poisonous articles, red for narcot- 
ics, and black for strong poisons, the first 
glance at the label, after his sense of feel- 
ing has put him on his guard, will tell 
him the class of the poison. According 
to this system tinctura opii camphorata 
would be contained in a round bottle with 
a label of white or gilt ground, while 
tinctura opii (simplex) would be in a square 
bottle with a label of red ground. Now,if 
| tinctura opii (simplex) should, by mistake, 
be put on the same shelf or in the 
place of tinctura opii camphorata, the 
pharmaceutist will get the first warning as 
soon as he puts his hand on the bottle, 
and the seeond by the ground-color of the 
label. 

Here I must also state that, it is much to 
be regretted that some of the names of 
| preparations, which were for the shops the 
| most practical names, have been improved 
to correspond with a certain system by 
dropping some adjectives (such as ‘‘sim- 
plex’’) or substituting the noun by amore 
scientific word, making an improvement 
in the name which often has led to mis- 
takes in the shops. For instance, tinctura 
opii camphorata explains the nature of the 
| preparation; it shows at once that the prep- 
|aration consists of opium and camphor, 
| while the word ‘‘Paregoric” or ‘Elixir 
| paregoric” does not explain the nature of 
|the preparation. 
| But is it asking toomuch of an appren- 
| tice that he should remember that paregor- 
‘ic consists of opium and camphor? And 
| how isit that men who go in for the scien- 
| tific names did not call paregoric —tinctura 
| opii camphorata anisato-benzoicata, or 
itinetura opii cum camphora, oleo anisi et 


'tioner to go by when at work, and the | Ss 
|(simplex) and tinctura opii camphorata— 
are in the same sized bottle, with labels of | 
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acido benzoico, or some such name? If we | when freed from excess of acid, dissolve 


want to express 
preparation on the label. the name tinctura 
opii camphorata does not describe the prep- 
aration sufficiently. 

If the two preparations—tinctura opii 


the same ground color, and the two bottles 


are standing alongside of each other, ac- | 
cording to the alphabet, it may occur that 


one is taken for the other, while the word 
‘“‘Paregoric;” used instead of tinctura opii 
camphorata, might have prevented the 
mistake. The same reason holds good for 
the names of hydrargyri chloridam and 
hydrargyri bichloridum; the word “‘Calo- 
mel” might have prevented mistakes. 


If a physician writes out a prescription 


calling for tinctura opii, it may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, leave the pharmaceut- 
ist in doubt whether the word ‘‘camphor- 
ata” was omitted, or whether tinctura_opii 
(simplex) was wanted. If, instead of drop- 
ping all such words as “simplex,” we 
would have kept on calling ceratum, cera- 
tum simplex; tinctura opii, tinctura opii 
simplex; syrupus, syrupus simplex, it 
would certainly have been more prac- 
tical. 

The word ‘‘simplex,” added to “‘tinctura 
opii,” removes for the dispensing pharma- 
ceutist all doubt that tinctura opii cam- 
phorata might be wanted. 

That~ word should be adopted as a 
pharmceuatical name, which w-ll be found 
to be the most practical word to be used in 
dispensing establishments to prevent mis- 
takes. - Therefore, I prefer to have shop- 
bottles labeled: 

Calomel, instead of hydrargyri chlori- 
dum; hydrargyri bichloridum or corrosive 
sublimate, or sublimatum corrosivum, in- 
stead of hydrargyri bichloridum; elixir 
paregoricum, instead of tinctura opii cam- 
phorata; tinctura opii simplex, instead of 
tinctura opii; syrupus simplex, instead of 
syrupus; ceratum simplex, instead of cera- 
tum; unguentum simplex, instead of un- 
guentum, etc., etc. 

A. F. W. NEYNABER. 
coe 


Combination of Anhydrous Acids with 
Anhydrous Bases. 

Tu following paper, by Mr. J. Béchamp, 
strikes another heavy blow at the theories 
of the ‘‘ modern school” of chemistry. It 
would take but a few more of the same 
kind to bring the whole edifice to ruin, and 
oblige us to unlearn the new notation and 
learn again the old system. 

It is still a question, he says, if the anhy- 
drous acids, which certain modern chemists 
call anhydrides in order to deny alto- 
gether their acid function, are or are not 
acids. If we demonstrate that anhydrous 
acids, of whatever nature, are capable of 
uniting entirely with anhydrous bases, dif- 
fering also in their nature, the theory of 
Lavoisier will receive a signal confirma- 
tion. 

1. Action of the anhydrous mineral acids 
upon anhydrous mineral bases.—M. Bussy 
has already shown that sulphate of baryta 
may be formed by bringing in contact 
anhydrous sulphuric acid and anhydrous 
baryta. Borate of lime may even be 
formed by projecting anhydrous lime into 
anhydrous boric acid in a state of tranquil 
fusion. The combination is accompanied 
with the evolution of heat and light. 

2. Action of anhydrous organic acids 
upon anhydrous mineral bases.—The au- 
thor has caused anhydrous acetic, butyric, 
and caproic acids to act upon anhydrous 
oxides of calcium, barium, lead, and mer- 
cury. 

Action of anhydrous acetic acid upon 
anhydrous lime.—The base mixed with an 
excess of absolutely pure acid is introduced 
into a green-glass tube; a thermometer is 
plunged in the mixture, and the tube is 
then sealed over the lamp. It is then 
heated to 133° in a bath for four hours. 
The internal temperature of the tube rises 
to 141°, and remains there for about twenty 
minutes. The mass increases in volume, 
and the lime is slacked in anhydrous. acid. 
The product, freed from excess of acid 
and dissolved in water, crystallizes like 
acetate of lime, and has its composition, 
Anhydrous acetic acid combines directly 
with anhydrous baryta at 100°. Anhydrous 
butyric and caproic acids combine directly 
with anhydrous lime at 120°. The quantity 
of the salts obtained, as calculated from 
the weight of lime employed, is almost 
theoretic. Anhydrous acetic acid unites 
completely with perfectly dry oxides of 
lead and mercury, The salts obtained, 
which are almost theoretic in quantity 


all constituents of the | in water, and crystallize with their peculiar | 


characters. In the experiment with oxide | 
of mercury the temperature of 105° must — 
not be exceeded. In an instance where 
this was done the substance was blackened, 
and the tube burst on being opened. This 
fact will be considered on a future occa- | 
sion. 

3. Action of anhydrous mineral acids 
upon anhydrous oxides of organic radicals. 
—The author has not experimented upon | 
this particular case, affirmative instance | 
being already known. MM. Dumas and 
Peligot obtained sulphate of methyl by the 
direct action of anhydrous sulphuric acid | 
upon oxide of methyl. M. Wetherill pro- 
duced sulphate of ethyl by passing the | 
vapor of anhydrous sulphuric acid into | 
anhydrous ether. 

4. Action of anhydrous organic acids | 
upon the anhydrous oxides of organic | 
radicals. —These combinations are obtained | 
with difficulty, and the action of prolonged 
heat is required. M. Wurtz has combined 
directly oxide of ethylen with anhydrous 
acetic acid, obtaining ethylenic acetate and | 
propyl-ethylenic acetates. The author has 
combined directly anhydrous butyric and 
acetic acids with anhydrous oxide of ethyl. 
The ethers obtained have the same charac. | 
ters and the same boiling point as those ob- 
tained by the ordinary methods. 

oe 
Curare in Hydrophobia. 


Joun Moss, F. C. §., gave in the Phar- | 
maceutical Journal of last month, a com- 
plete summary of the history, description, 
and chemical composition of Curare, now 
again proposed in England as a remedy 
for hydrophobia. 

In regard to the administration of the) 
drug, he says : 

The properties of curare preclude its) 
medicinal use in any other form than that. 
of a solution for hypodermic injection. 
For such a solution, to be ready for use at) 
all times, certain characteristics are essen- 
tial, or at least highly desirable. It must 
be of convenient strength, so that the dose 
fixed upon may beara simple relation to 
the number of minims, yet not so strong 
that the injection of a quantity slightly in) 
excess of what was intended may be of too 
great importance, and not so diluted that) 
the maximum dose is inconveniently large.|_ 
The solution should produce as little pain) 
as possible when injected ; having regard) 
to the fact that rabies patients have an 
intensified dread of pain, this characteristic — 
is perhaps more important in the particular 
solution now under consideration than in — 
any other. The solution should not only 
be at alltimes prepared of the strength 
that it professes to be, but should keep well, 
and remain of that strength. To prepare 
a uniform solution of a drug so deadly and 
variable as curare, one should always have 
recourse to the same parcel, of which the 
strength has been proved. Curarine or one 
of its salts might be used, but independ. 
ently of the grave risks incurred in prepa: 
ing them, we are as yet without trustworthy 
data upon which to frame a formula. 

The keeping powers of a solution wil) 
depend in great measure on the menstruum, 
Water would produce a solution giving the 
minimum of pain when injected, and Tay 
lor’s statement that Bernard preseryec 
curare in solution in water for two year 
without any loss of its power is confirmec 
by the experience of Dr. Lauder Brunton, 
who informs me that he has kept a very 
weak solution (1 in 1000) for the same 
period without change. I have preparec 
solutions of curare in the following men 
strua, viz., water, water with 0.2 per cent 
of salicylic acid, diluted spirit of wine (1 t 
3). The last forms by far the best looking 
solution and is also the best solvent. 1 
dissolves 85.2 per cent, of curare whet 
left in contact with it for twenty-four hour, 
and filtered ; the dried residue hardly im 
parts any tinge to water. Water dissolve 
83 per cent. and diluted spirit 79 per cent 
of curare, and the dried residue in eac) 
case gives a decided tinge to water ; bot] 
solutions are iridescent on the surface an( 
at the side when examined in a glass vessel 
and commence to deposit soon after pan 
filtered. The glycerine solution deposits 
a much smaller extent. ; 

It appears, however, from observation’ 
kindly communicated to me by Dr. As 
burton Thompson, that even so weak ‘4 
solution of glycerine is that ne 
above, viz., 25 per cent. is productive 0 
great pain when injected ; and seeing tha 
the aqueous solution keeps very well, 
would propose the following formula 4 


tale 


best meeting the requirements of (he Case « 


-with the utmost care. 
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Lypodermie Injection of Curare. 
Oh thE gS RECESS OS Sn SPLAT ae i gr. j- 
ot SS SS Ra a ea min.xij. 
Dissolve ; let the solution stand forty- 
eight hours and filter. 
Using this solution two-thirds, a half, 


third, or quarter of a grain may be given 
in a whole number of minims. Of the 


other strengths likely to suggest themselves, 
yiz., one in ten and one in fifteen, the first 
wouid only allow of a tenth, and half a 
grain ; and the second, of a fifteenth, a 
third, and two-thirds of a grain being given 
in the same way. The accounts of the use 
of curare seem to indicate that the dose is 
from a quarter to half grain. 
CautTion.—Curare requires to be handled 


allowed to come into contact with a fresh 
cut or scratch. Two good rules would be, 
never to powder it in dry condition and 
never to touch it with the naked fingers. 
oe 
Albumen of Commerce.* 
By CHARLES T. KINGZETT, F.C.8., AND M. 
ZINGLER. 


As is well known, albumen is largely 
employed for fixing certain colors on cot- 
ton goods, such colors, for instance, as 
madder red and indigo-blue, which are 
almost the only fast colors possessed by 
dyers. 

For fixing these and other colors egg al- 
bumen is well adapted, and would be 
without fault, were it not for its high 
price. As it is, its use withdraws large 
numbers of eggs from the food market; and 
although blood albumen has to some ex- 
tent taken its place in printing applications, 
yet this can only be employed for the in- 
ferior and darker colors. 

It must be remembered that in printing, 
albumen serves a double purpose; it acts as 
avehicle for the color, and serves simul- 
taneously as a varnish. 

1008 eggs are said to yield, on an aver- 
aye, six litres (1°3 gallons) of the whites 
in a fluid state, and four litres (‘8 gallon) 
of the yolks. The white is evaporated 
upon zinc trays slightly greased with olive 
oil, and maintained at a temperature of 
about 30° to 35° C. The olive oil is used 
to prevent the adhesion of the albumen to 
the metal trays. In this way 14 per cent. 
of commercial albumen is obtained. 

The evaporation is resorted to, mainly, 
because, as is well known, solutions of al- 
bumen very soon undergo putrefaction. 
But before use, the albumen has to be re- 
dissolved, and this is best done by adding 
it in a powdered state to water at 113° to 
122° F. (45° to 50°C.), keeping the mixture 
well stirred to prevent agglutination of the 
albuminous particles. ‘The water should 
never be added to the albumen. The 
strength of the solution employed varies 
with the specific nature of the use, but on 
an average, a solution containing 300 grms. 
to the litre is used, or nearly 3 lb. to the 
gallon. It is necessary to filter such solu- 
tions through a fine silk sieve in order to 
absolutely free them from membranous 
tissue derived from the shell of the egg, 
otherwise the particles give rise to dark 
spots on the printed cloth. Egg albumen, 
prepared as described, is used for fixing 
the better colors and for all finer purposes, 


but its high price militates against the uni- | 


versal employment, commanding as it does 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per Ib. (dry scales). 

Blood albumen occurs in commerce in 
various forms. 

The most inferior variety is packed in 
casks in the liquid state, and consists 
merely of blood, which has heen defibrin- 
ated by whipping. It is very dark red in 
color, from the suspension of corpuscles, 
and soon putrifies, giving rise to stinking 
gases, which sometimes cause the casks ac- 
tually to burst. 

This same quality of blood albumen 
also occurs in the form of shining black 
seales, which, on dissolving in water, yield 
acheap but dark colored albumen solu- 
tion. 

The purer forms of blood albumen are 
prepared as follows: The blood of slaugh- 
vered animals is collected in circular or 
square flat bottomed and shallow basins 
with vertical sides. These are from 12 to 
14 inches in diameter, and 4 inches in 
depth, containing about two gallons each. 


hile standing in these vessels, during from | 


two to six hours, the blood coagulates, 
and when this has happened, the clearer 
serum is run off into filters of a construc- 
tion similar in form to the other vessels, 
but pierced with holes of about two inches 


*Read before the British Pharmaceutical daa 
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It should not be | 


in diameter, and lined with a dense cotton 
or linen cloth. The filtered liquor is al- 
|lowed to subside during about twelve or 
| fourteen hours, and the product is used for 
the lighter and brighter colors. 

The clot is cut up and drained, and 
gives a further quantity of a somewhat 
darker albumen solution. To obtain the 
scales of commerce, these solutions are 
evaporated by a low steam heat, in thin 
films. The clot, consisting of the fibrin and 
corpuscles, is sold as a manure. 

Five oxen, or twenty sheep, or thirty- 
four calves, are said to yield the same 
quantity of dry albumen, namely, 2 Ibs. 
About 3d. is paid for the blood of each 
beast. Four gallons of blood,costing 104d., 
yield one gallon (or 25 per cent.) serum, 
costing 1s.; one gallon of serum yields fif- 
teen ounces of dry albumen, of a quality 
which, at the present, is worth 1s, 2d. per 
Ib. It is thus seen that the market value of 
blood aibumen barely covers the cost of 
production. 

In producing blood albumen of com- 
merce, the object to bear in mind is the 
attainment of a substance whose solution 
is free from color, possesses perfect coagu- 
lability, and which is cheap. On account 
of the superior price and value of egg al- 
bumen, it has for many years been a matter 
of desire to prepare a blood albumen of a 
similar whiteness and quality, aud various 
attempts have been made iu this direction. 
The only ones we need mention are as fol- 
lows: 

Animal charcoal is sometimes used in 
order to remove the color to some extent, 
but the precise method of using it is kept 
secret by manufacturers. 

Incipient coagulation is also resorted to 
by others, a given small amount of coagu- 
lated albumen carrying down with it a con- 
siderable amount of coloring matter. 

Air rendered ozonic by means of electric 
inductions has also been employed, but the 
quantity of available ozone thus procur- 
able is not nearly sufficient for the purpose, 
if the element of cost be at all taken into 
consideration. Again, it has been proposed 
toadd peroxide of hydrogen to blood albu- 
men solution, but this reagent is far too 
costly to be employed as ordinarily pre- 
pared. Another plan to which resort has 
been made consists in adding turpentine 


and allowing the mixture to stand 
during some time with occasional stir- 
ring. 


None of these plans are compeient to 
produce an albumen at all comparable in 
value to egg albumen. 

We now proceed to describe the process 
for which letters patent have been granted 
tous. It may be conducted upon blood 
itself, or defibrinated blood produced by 
whipping, or preferably upon the serum of 
blood prepared as described. When con- 
ducted upon the serum of blood, the pro- 
duct contains about 17 ounces albumen to 
the gallon, whereas, as already pointed 
out, the original serum contains about 15 
ounces to the gallon; in other words, there 
;is a considerable concentration. This solu- 
tion is strong enough for many purposes, 
but for certain other purposes it should 
contain from 30 to 40 ounces to the gallon, 
and sucha strength may be obtained by 
dissolving it in the serum before treatment 
the requisite amount of commercial dried 
| blood albumen. 


1n any case the solution to be treated is 
placed in a suitable apparatus, and to it is 
added about 5 per cent. of crude turpen- 
tine; into the mixture maintained at about 
30° to 60° C.,a current of air is blown rap- 
idly, the turpentine which is carried over 
as vapor being condensed by suitable 
means, and continually returned to the 
mixture. After a period varying (accord- 
ing to the quantity to be bleached) from 
two to ten hours, the operation is conclud- 
ed, and all that remains to be done is to 
allow the product to settle, syphon off the 
albumen solution from any residual oil,and 
complete the operation by filtration 
through French grey paper. In this way 
an albumen solution is obtained, which 
will keep well during the whole of the 
hottest summer, without the slightest de- 
composition, and which is as white as egg 
albumen. 
| It will be remembered that in a number 
|of researches * upon the oxidation of ter- 
penes and allied hydrocarbons, one of us 
found that the aerial oxidation of turpen- 
tine resulted in the production of perox- 
ide of hydrogen, camphor, camphoric acid, 
and other substances, which form the con- 
stituents of ‘‘Sanitas.’’ This solution we 
found competent to bleach blood and 
‘blood albumen solution, but as the quan- 


tity which it was necessary to use was con- 
siderable, after-evaporation had to be em- 
ployed to get the albumen of a strength 
suitable for its various applications. This 
method was therefore abandoned and the 
process above described resorted to, where- 
by the particular substances resulting from 
the oxidation of turpentine are produced 
in situ. In this way the albumen solutions 
are entirely bleached by the peroxide of 
hydrogen, while the camphor, camphoric 
acid, and other bodies simultaneously 
formed exercise an antiseptic action, and 
preserve the albumen absolutely from de- 
cay and putrifaction. It should be here 
stated that the presence of even traces of 
phenol is sufficient to almost entirely pre- 
vent the bleaching of blood albumen by 
the oxidation process in situ already de- 
scribed, 

The albumen solution prepared by our 
process is, in its general characters, analo- 
gous to ordinary forms of albumen. The 
coagulation which results on heating is, 
however, somewhat different; instead of 
being precipitated in flocks and flakes it 
entirely gelatinizes. Moreover, when dried 
down, the albumen is not so soluble as the 
ordinary forms; this, however, is no ob- 
jection, and indeed is an advantage, for 
there is no necessity to evaporate it down, 
keeping perfectly fresh as it does in solu- 
tion; moreover, by its use some colors are 
better fixed than by the ordinary commer- 
cial albumen. Besides the use of our al- 
bumen in printing there are various other 
applications of it, which we have also pat- 
ented. For preparing photographic paper 
it appears to be admirably suited, while as 
a varnish, when used either alone or in con- 
junction with other bodies, as set forth in 
our specifications, for violins, pianofortes, 
and articles of furniture generally, it an- 
swers excellently, giving a beautiful gloss, 
and improving the timbre of musical in- 
struments. 

It admits of general use also for sizing 
and enamelling articles of wood, glass, or 


metal. For purposes of painting, the pig- 
ment is intermixed with the albumen 


solution and then applied in the ordinary 
way. 

In pharmacy this albumen solution is 
extremely suitable for the precipitation of 
starchy matters in sarsaparilla and other 
decoctions, and of course possesses the ad- 
vantage, already stated, that it may be kept 
in a state of solution. 


The cost of bleaching blood albumen by 
our process is but small, and is amply coy- 
ered by the increased value of the product. 
It should also be stated that the above ob- 
servations do not merely relate to Jabora- 
tory experiments but also to larger experi- 
ments and to the actual manufacture. 

As regards the chemical changes in- 
volved in the bleaching process we have 
very little to say. It is well known that 
fibrin has the power of decomposing per- 
oxide of hydrogen into water and nascent 
oxygen; ordinary albumen, however, lacks 
this power, although the rationale of the 
bleaching process is, no doubt, very simi- 
lar, the coloring matter of the blood assim- 
ilating the second atom of oxygen from 
the hydric peroxide which is reduced to 
water. To hematocrystalline (or cruorine) 
which constitutes the coloring-matter of 
blood, the formula CyooHoeoNisiFeS3O177 is 
ordinarily assigned, with an atomic weight 
of 13,270. No matter what amount of 
doubt may be associated with the idea of 
such a chemical individual, the fact re- 
mains that blood crystals of hematocrys- 
talline always contain four-tenths per cent. 
of iron. From hematocrystalline, hema- 
tine may be obtained with the formula 
CssHs2Fe;NO«g, and not unlikely it is this 
body which undergoes the oxidation under 
consideration, resulting in the bleaching of 
blood albumen solutions. 

Of the relative constitution of hematine 
nothing is known. 
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Artificial Flower Barometers. 


ARTIFICIAL flowers, called barometers, 
are being now exhibited in a number of 
Parisian opticians’ shops. They are colored 
with a material composed of chloride of 
cobalt. When exposed to sun and dry air, 
the leaves become deep blue ; when the air 
is saturated with moisture they become 
pinky. All the intérmediate shades are 
easily observed.—London Journal of Hor- 
ticulture, 


*See THe Druaotsts Cracutar, for November, 
1876, 
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On Oil of Eggs. 
To the Druggists Circular; 

Noticing the formula for this valuable 
preparation in the December number of 
the Druaaists CrrcuLaR, called there ‘‘A 
New Oil,” I would say that I found this 
preparation on the list.of pharmaceutical 
preparations in Germany, when I first en- 
tered as apprentice in the year 1844. 

The writer of the formula in the Decem- 
ber number states that extraordinary sto- 
ries are told of the healing properties of 
thisnew oil. There is no doubt about it, 
the oil of eggs is a valuable healing prep- 
aration for chapped hands, tetter, etc., 
provided it has been prepared in the prop- 
er way (not scorched). 

In addition to the stories told of the 
healing properties of the oil of eggs, there 
is astory told about the mode of making 
it, which always makes me laugh when- 
ever I think of it. This story I saw some 
years ago in one of the German papers; 
and here I give it as Iread it: 

An apprentice of an apothecary was 
asked: How do you prepare oil of eggs ? 
The apprentice answered: I call on the 
lady of the house for one dozen eggs ; J 
boil the eggs, separate the yolks from the 
white ; the clerks eat the yolks and the 
white is for the apprentice; into the bottle 
I pour oil of poppies. 

No doubt some of the readers of the 
DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR remember the story. 
This mode of making oilof eggs may be 
found a very pleasant one, but I have 
never tried the process. 

The subjoined formula is somewhat 
more troublesome, but it gives a good, re- 
liable preparation; more than a hundred 
times have I prepared oil of eggs accord- 
ing to the following formula: Boil the 
egos hard, separate the yolks, put them 
into a porcelain evaporating dish, heat on 
water-bath, and keep stirring and crushing 
the yolks with a pestle until the substance 
becomes brittle, and oil is shown when the 
substance is pressed. Never expose the 
dish to a free fire. Put the mass into a 
linen bag; put the bag between two iron 
press plates, previously heated to about 
212° Fahrenheit, and express the oil in a 
vertically working powerful press. 

Aaah WieiNe 
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The Examination of Crystals by the 
Microscope. 


In chemical research the microscope 
plays an important part in revealing the 
presence of crystalline substances in solu- 
tions. The usual method of preparing 
substances for examination by the micro- 
scope, when, as in the laboratory, fine mi- 
croscopes, animalcul, cages, and other 
conveniences are not at hand, is to evap- 
orate some of the solution on a watch-glass 
over a micro-chemical gas flame, and then 
rub with a glass rod, wuen the crystals be- 
gin to grow on the minute scratches in the 
glass, and thus set up a general crystalliz- 
ation. The crystals formed in this manner, 
however, are rarely satisfactory, being of- 
ten broken, misformed, or mixed with a 
large amount of the substance in a_parti- 
ally amorphous state. 

lf the solution be evaporated to the right 
consistency in a watch-glass, and another 
watch-glass of the same size, previously 
warmed, be placed upon it, the drop ex- 
pands toa film. The upper glass should 
not be pressed, but allowed to rest of it- 
self. Vhe film is similar to the one ob- 
tained in an animalcule cage, being, how- 
ever, thicker. If now a few drops of ether 
be placed in the upper watch-glass, the 
cold caused by the evaporation of the 
ether will cause a crystallization to take 
place between the watcb-glasses. The 
growth of the crystals can be quite accu- 
rately managed by increasing or diminish- 
ing the cold on the surface (by blowing on 


| the ether). 


The crystals formed are, as a rule, per- 
fectin shape. I have by these means ob- 
tained well-defined crystals from solutions 
which, by rubbing with glass rods, afford- 
ed me only amorphous powders.—Dr. P. 
TOWNSEND AUSTEN, in Uhemical News. 
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Iron Cement. 


Powdered sal ammoniac..... 2 ounces. 
Flowers of sulphur.........1 ounce. 
Tron filings: << irs, <iedine's .-9 pounds, 


Water sufficient. 


Used for closing the joints of iron pipes 
iron and glass sky-lights, etc. No more of 
the cement should be made at a time than 
can be used at once. 
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Sulphate of Atropia in Pathological 
Sweating. 


M. Royet, in his thesis, furnishes the re- | 


sults of the trials made with this substance 
by Professor Vulpian since 1873. 
demonstrate the eflicacy of atropiain sweat- 
ing under the most various circumstances— 
as phthisis, rheumatism, convalescence, 
prolonged suppuration, hysteria, and the 
influence of jaborandi. The dose of the 
sulphate varies from half a milligramme to 
one and a half, it being very rarely desir- 
able to go beyond this. The most conven- 
ient form to administer it is in pills or 
granules, each containing half a milli- 
gramme. In order to act with efficacy, the 
medicine should be given a few hours prior 
to the occurrence of sweating. Thus, in 
the nocturnal sweating of phthisis, the pill 
should be given at eight or ten o’clock in 
theevening. At least two hours should 


elapse between the doses, and, if two 
or three are required in the twenty- 
four hours, these should be _ divided 


by equal intervals. From two to four 
days suffice to produce a suppression 
or notable diminution of the sweats; but, 
in order that the effect may be durable, 
the use of the atropia should be prolonged, 
with some diminution of the dose, for eight 
or ten days. The author of the thesis agrees 
with Professor Vulpian in believing that it 
is nowise imprudent to suppress sweating 
jn rheumatism.—Lyon Méd., November 18. 
i aid 


Elimination of Lead in Saturnine 
Paralysis. 


ProFessor SEMMOLA, of Naples, has re- 
cently published an account of six cases of 
paralysis from lead poisoning in which he 
has effected a rapid cure by inducing the 
elimination of the lead, chiefly in the urine, 
by the agency of the continued current 
applied in the region of the ganglionic 
nervous centres, without any attention be- 
ing directed to the paralyzed parts them- 
selves. On the second day of treatment 
lead begins to appear in the urine, and in- 
creases ‘in quantity as amendment pro- 
gresses. In from fifteen to twenty days 
the blue line on the gums disappeared, and 
in two or three months the paralysis were 
entirely cured without any other means 
being employed. Prof. Semmola claims 
this mode of employing electricity in these 
cases as entirely his own, former applica- 
tions having been directed to the local 
stimulation of the nerves and muscles of 
the paralysed parts—a procedure that does 
not enter into his plan of treatment, which 
entirely consists in increasing the action of 
the eliminating organs.—Gaz. des Hop., 
April 10. 


so 
Action of Butylchloral. 


H. Windelschmidt (Centraldl. f. Chirur- 
gte) confirms Liebreich’s observations re- 
garding the pharmaco-dynamic peculiari- 
ties of butyl-chloral, or croton chloral, as it 
was first called. Its effect upon rabbits is 
hypnotic in small doses; in larger quantity 
it acts as an anesthetic, the anwsthesia be- 
ginning at the head and extending down- 
wards until the whole system is deeply 
narcotized. Minimal doses increase the 
frequency of respiration, small doses dim- 
inish it, large doses are followed by respi- 
ratory paralysis. Small doses do not alter 
the pulse-rate; even larger doses affect this 
only slightly, compared with the change in 
respiration, Smalj doses, up to one-third 
of a grain, hypodermically injected, m- 
crease the rate of both pulse and respira- 
tion, particularly the latter. Doses of 
three-fourths of a grain cause the respi- 
ration to decrease greatly in frequency, 
while the pulse remains unaltered. Lar- 
ger doses (one grain) reduce the pulse to 
one-half, the respiration to one-fourth its 
normal rate. A dose of 15 grains causes 
profound narcosis accompanied by general 
anesthesia. The temperature rises at first, 
but later sinks decidedly, 
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Artificial Alimentation of Infants. 


Prof. Zweifel, of Erlangen, has just pub- 
lished a paper on the *‘ Artificial Alimen- 
tation of Infants,” which furnishes many 
practical suggestions to the profession. He 
finds that the casein of different kinds of 
milk differs in digestibility; that casein 
from the milk of a mother is more readily 
digestible than that contained in cow’s 
milk, and that condensed milk is preferable 
to the buying of milk from the cart, with- 
out guaranties as to the health of the ani- 
mals from which the latter was obtained. 
The addition of sugar to milk accelerates 
lactic fermentation when it has once com- 


These | 


menced, and augments the gravity and 


| danger of infantile diarrhea. Farinaceous 
compounds of all kinds should be_ pro- | 


scribed for the first two or three months, as 


the salivary glands and the pancreas are 


not yet competent to their functions. —Lie- 
big’s soup is more easily digested than milk 


| porridge, because some of its constituents 
| assist to dissolve the farinaceous compounds 
|mixed with them. 


Acute diarrhceas in 
babies are due to the formation of an acid 
irritant in the intestines, which may be de- 
tected by the presence of green coloring 
matter in excreta. 


e cee 
Injection of Liquids into the Bladder. 


Ar the same meeting of the Society, M. 


Duchaussoy alluded to a communication | 


in one of the journals in which the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ Is it possible to introduce 
liquids into the bladder without the aid of 
a catheter?” In reply, M. Duchaussoy 
asserted that nothing is easier. 
chouc bag of eight or ten ounces’ capacity, 
provided with atube terminating in a cone- 
shaped nozzle, can be introduced into the 
meatus, and with very moderate pressure 
the amount of fluid necessary can be 
forced into the bladder. The method is 
useful when the urethra is greatly in- 
flamed. 


Prevalence of Bright’s Disease and its 
Discovery in Apparently Healthy 
Subjects. 


At a recent meeting of the Kings County 
Medical Society (N. Y), B. A. Segur; M. D., 
read an exhaustive paper on the ‘‘ Preva- 
lence of Bright’s Disease and its Discovery 
in apparently Healthy Subjects,” which 
will bear a very careful perusal, but, con- 
sisting in the main of statistics, cannot be 
condensed. His two conclusions of prac- 
tical value are, that a large proportion of 
deaths, recorded under the names of pneu- 
monia, pleurisy, pericarditis, apoplexy, 
convulsions, diarrhaa, etc., have Bright’s 
disease for their predisposing cause, and 
that, while the appearance of albumen in 
the urine marks an advanced stage of kid- 
ney degeneration, the hyaline cast is a very 
early and important means of diagnosis, as 
significant in its relation to the kidney as 
the mucous rale is in its relation to the 
lungs. 
a a ee 
Extraction of a Living Insect from the 
Bar. 


THe Archives Meédicales Belges relates 
the following case : A little girl, three years 
old, put an insect called ladybird into her 
ear. Sharp cries, agitations and convulsive 
symptoms ensued. Injections of water 
were made without result. The physician 
then conceived the idea of asphyxiating 
the insect by means of chloroform. He 
dropped four drops of chloroform upon a 
small piece of cotton, which he introduced 
into the ear. Immediately the child ceased 
crying, and complained no further of any 
disagreeable sensation; the insect had 
become asphyxiated. An injection of warm 
water brought it away dead, and no further 
trouble ensued. 
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Podophyllin in the Treatment or 
Hepatic Colic. 


In a paper published a few months ago 
in Lo Sperimentale, Prof. Bufalini reported 
two cases of severe hepatic colic that were 
cured by the use of small daily doses of po- 
dophyllin. The first case was that of a 
woman, 45 years of age, who had suffered 
for a long time from violent attacks of he- 
patic colic. Her only relief was obtained 
from the use of active purgatives. Prof. 
Bufalini then ordered small doses of podo- 
phyllin (gr. one-sixth per diem), and both 
the hepatic colic and the intestinal catarrh 
rapidly disappeared. The use of podophyll:n 
was continued for a year, and during 
that time and the two years that have since 
elapsed, the colic did not return. 

The second case was that of a lady who 
had suffered for over two years from vio- 
lent attacks of hepatic colic, and frequent- 
ly passed calculi. All the usual methods 
of treatment had been tried without bene- 
fit, but the use of one-sixth of a grain of 
podophyllin per diem was soon followed 
by a cessation of the attacks, and gall stones 
were no longer passed. The use of po- 
dophyllin was after a time discontinued, 
and for eight months afterwards the health 
of the patient continued good; the attacks 
of colic then returned, and calculi were 
again found inthe feces, but on resump- 
tion of the treatment they disappeared 
almost immediately. 
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To these cases Dr. Mercadie adds that of {as the Hunyadi Janos, but only three- 
a lady who suffered for a long time from | quarters as much magnesium sulphate. In 
intensely severe attacks of hepatic colic, | Seidlitz water there is five-sevenths as 


month. 


|that were repeated two or three times a | much magnesium sulphate as the Hunyadi 
He had been unable to do more | Janos, but no sodium sulphate. Friedrichs- 


than relieve her by injections of morphine. | halle contains less than one-quarter as much 
He finally ordered a small dose of po-| magnesium sulphate and more than one 


dophyllin to be taken every night, andsince third as much sodium sulphate. 
the treatment was begun (two months ago) | this we can deduce the following results, 


From 


no attacks have been experienced. During provided the action on man is similar to 


the first fifteen days of this treatment the | 
stools were examined, and several times 
were found to contain calculi. 


ooo 
Gonorrhceal Rheumatism of the Heart. | 


M. Desnos read a case of this affection to 
the Paris Hospital Society, observing that | 
although these cases are rare, and usually 
pass unperceived, yet their true nature and 
connection is sometimes brought toJight by 
means of the intervening arthritis. About 
a month ago the subject of the case came 
into the hospital with acute bronchitis, the 
heart being then in a normal condition. 
Some days after the patient was seized with 
pains in the shoulder, which then localized 
itself in the sterno-clavicular articulation, 
and it was then discovered that he had 
gonorrhea. All of a sudden he was seized 
with violent palpitation of the heart, and 
the diagnosis was made of narrowing and 
insufficiency of the mitral orifice; and 
edema and infiltration of the inferior ex- 
tremities, without albumen in the urine, 
supervened. At the autopsy a small ulcer 
was found on the mitral valve, together 
with a considerable vegetant endocarditis 
of the aortic valves and the whole of the in- 
terior of the heart. M. Fournier observed 
that this was certainly a case of gonorrheal 
endocarditis; although important details 
were wanting. Was there sweating or fever 
present ? In gonorrheal rheumatism, in 
fact, the temperature is never high; and 
just as sweating is so abundant in ordinary 
rheumatism, it is absent in the form of the 
disease consecutive to gonorrhea. A con- 
clusive circumstance in this case was the 
seat of the affection, the sterno-clavicular 
articulation being the joint of predilection 
in gonorrheal rheumatism. M. Desnos re- 
plied that in his case the temperature curves 
would not be conclusive owing to the pul- 
monary complications ; but the patient had 
no sweats, and never before had suffered 
from rheumatism.—(Gaz. Hebd. 
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Effects of Saline Cathartics upon the 
Bile. 


Dr. Ropert Amory, in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, summarizes 
as follows the results obtained by Prof. 
Rutherford from experiments made upon 
dogs with the salts which are more com- 
monly found in natural spring waters hav- 
ing cathartic properties: 

Sodium sulphate, sodium phosphate 
(probably by stimulating the hepatic cells), 
Rochelle salt (tartrate of potash and soda), 
have decidedly exciting influence in stimu- 
jJating the flow of bile and increasing the 
amount of biliary matters ; whilst magne- 
sium sulphate, potassium sulphate, sodium 
chloride, sodium bicarbonate, potassium bi- 
carbonate and ammonium chloride have 
litle if any cholagogue action; and, 
moreover, Magnesium sulphate diminishes 
the flow of bile. With regard to the ca- 
thartic action, these experiments show that 
sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate 
(probably by excitation of the intestinal 
glands), potassium sulphate and sodium 
chloride have a decided purgative effect 
upon dogs, and the irritant action on the 
intestinal mucous surface, especially in the 
upper half of the small bowel, is most 
marked after the administration of magne- 
sium sulphate. All of the above-named 
saline cathartics produced more or less _ir- 
ritation of the mucous membrane of the 
small intestine, and yet the amount of pur- 
gation was not always in proportion to the 
post-mortem vascularity of the mucous 
membrane, as, in the case of decided and 
watery purgation from sodium phosphate, 
the vascularity was only slightly increased 
above the normal appearance. 

Now, Carlsbad water holds in solution a 
large amount of sodium sulphate, which in 
these experiments showed the most decided 
cholagogue action of any of the above- 
named salts, and this fact is of importance 
to the clinician, who in practice has been 
led to rely upon these waters for biliary 
excitation. Magnesium sulphate and so- 
dium sulphate are found in Hunyadi Janos 
bitter water in nearly equal parts, namely, 
about two hundred and twenty-five parts in 
ten thousand parts of the water. Pullna 
contains nearly as much sodium sulphate 


i 


that on dogs. When catharsis without biliary 
excitation is indicated, we may use Seidlitz 
water ; when both are desired, we may use 
Hunyadi Janos water; when only biliary 
excitation is required, with very slight 
cathartic action, we may use Carlsbad 
water; both Pullna and Friedrichshalle 
have more influence in exciting biliary 
secretion than simple catharsis. 
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Oxide of Zinc in Obstinate Diarrhea. 


Dr. Bonamy, of Nantes, relates some 
cases confirmatory of the great and speedy 
utility of oxide of zinc in obstinate diar- 
rhea that has resisted various other reme- 
dies. He employs the formula recom. 
mended by Prof. Gubler, who first used 
the remedy for this purpose—viz., three 
grammes and a half (fifty-three grains) of 
the oxide, combined with half a gramme 
(eight grains) of bicarbonate of soda, and 
divided into three or four doses—one to be 
taken every three or four hours., The 
addition of the soda prevents the produe- 
tion of vomiting by the zince.—Bull. de 
Thérap. * 


Hypodermic Use of Ether in Labor. 


Tue following case is recorded in the 
Medical Press and Circular, by A. VY. 
Macan, M. B., Assistant Physician to the 
Rotunda Hospital, and Obstetric Surgeon 
to the City of Dublin Hospital. 

The patient, who was pregnant for 
the eleventh time, had had good health till 
within nine weeks of her confinement. She 
then began to complain of a gnawing 
in the lumbar and hypogastric regions. The 
abdomen was much larger than in any of 
her former pregnancies, which was caused 
by bydrops amnii. The amount of. urine 
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passed was much below the normal quan- — 


tity. The labor was very tedious, from 
uterine inertia. The membranes were 
therefore ruptured, when an immense quan- — 
tity of liq. amnii escaped. The foetus be — 
longs to the class of anencephalous mon- 
sters, the diagnosis resting chiefly on the — 


unusual shape of the mastoid processes, | 


and the violent movement of the fetus — 
when the finger came in contact with the 
exposed portion of the medulla oblongata. 
It was born without artificial assistance, 
but its birth was followed by post partum 
hemorrhage and retention of the placenta. 
This necessitated the manual removal of 


the placenta, which was accompanied with ~ 


but slight additional loss of blood. The 
woman, however, got gradually worse, eX- _ 


hibiting all the symptoms consequent on | 


severe loss of blood. I therefore de 
termined to try the effect of the subcutaneous — 
injection of ether, as recommended by Pro- 
fessor v. Hecker, of Munich. 
As some blood was still escaping per | 
vaginam, I thought it necessary to combine 
it with the injection of the perchloride of | 
iron into the uterus. Soon after 44 m of 
ether had been injected well into the cellu- — 
lar tissue of the abdominal walls, reaction © 
suddenly set in. The change was so sud 
den and unusual that no doubt could be | 
entertained that it was due to the ether. 
The woman’s convalescence was rapid and 
uninterrupted, she being able to leave her | 
bed on the twelfth day. a 
The chief point to be attended to in 
making the injection is to pass the s eS 
well down in the subcutaneous callatam is: | 
sue, otherwise troublesome abscesses may 
form at the seat of the injection. The | 
quantity to be injected depends entirely oD © 
the pulse. Professor v. Hecker frequently — 
injects from two to four drachms at short 
intervals. The effect is very transient, 80 
that the injection may have to be repeated. ~ 
Its use need not be confined to collapse — 
from post partum hemorrhage. I have § 
also tried it in accidental hemorrhage, | 
rupture of the uterus, and puerperal fever, — 
in all cases with more or less effect. Dr. | 
Atthill, the present Master of the hospl- 
tal, has used it with good effect in a case 0 
placenta previa, and it has been used by 
Dr. Bennett and Dr, Croly for collapse 12 
cases of strangulated hernia. Professor 


Winckel, of Dresden, has used it in a case 
of pulmonary embolism following delivery, 
where it completely relieved the intense 
paroxysms of dyspnea, es 
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“Nicotine” Poisoning. 


A sap case of so-called nicotine poison- 
/ing occurred recently at Highgate. <A 
little boy, of seven years old, was amusing 
himself by blowing bubbles from a clean 
tobacco pipe. By and by the pipe broke, 
and he asked his father for another; the 
father unfortunately gave himan old foul 
wooden one, the result being that the child 
swallowed suflicient tobacco oil to bring on 
violent vomiting and convulsions, from 
' which he speedily died. ‘he doctor, who 
' was called as a witness at the inquest, certi- 
fied that the child was poisoned by nicotine. 
' We cannot, of course, expect that a medical 
man should have all the latest chemical 
discoveries at his fingers’ end, but at least 
| he ought to be well posted up in the latest 
researches on the action of well-known 
poisons. Had the witness in question made 
himself acquainted with Vohl and Eulen- 
_berg’s investigations into the properties 
and composition of tobacco smoke, pub- 
‘lished as far back as 1871, he would have 
known that the unfortunate child was not 
poisoned by nicotine. Nicotine only exists 
im the unburnt leaf or juice, and the heat 
-of combustion splits it up into other com- 
»pounds. Tobacco smokers ought to be in- 
)verested in kuowing what it is they really 
take into their lungs and mouth when they 
‘indulge in the fragrant Havana or Bristol 
‘ bird’s-eye. 
' The researches of Vohl and Eulenberg 
‘were made upon a quantity of strong 
tobacco, containing 4 per cent. of nicotine, 
part of which was burnt in a pipe and part 
as cigars. ‘lhe smoke was tirst drawn 
‘through a solution of dilute sulphuric acid 
_to separate the alkaloids, and then through 
‘a solution of caustic potash to separate the 
vacids. The gas given off by the cigars was 
‘also tested, aud tound to contain oxygen, 
‘nitrogen, carbonic oxide, and marsh gas. 
_ The potash solution speedily turned 
-brown, and an oily substance collected on 
‘the top, which, on cooling, assumed the 
‘consistence of butter. By fractional dis- 
‘tillation it yielded several liquid hydrocar- 
‘bons of the benzine series, and a white 
pearly solid, closely resembling parattin. 
‘Lhe liquid hydrocarbons contained no ben- 
‘Zine, as they could not be made to yield 
aniline by the ordinary process. Carbonic 
‘oxide, hydrogen, sulphide, and hydrocyanic 
acid were also detected in the residue. The 
solution itself was then examined, and 
tound to contain acetic, pomic, propionic, 
butyric, valerianic, and carbolic acids, be- 
sides creosote and a dark brown resinous 
substance. The sulphuric acid solution 
was next examined, and found to contain 
the following alkaloids of the pyridine 
series —(CaHy, — 5)’ N :—pyridine, picoline, 
tutidine, collidine, parvoline, coridine, ru- 
bidine, and viridine, besides certain quan- 
‘ities of ethylamine and ammonium chlo- 
ride. Not a trace of nicotine could be 
discovered, although its detection is com- 
‘paratively easy, owing to its forming, with 
inc, a double salt, which is almost insoluble 
»n alcohol, a property not possessed by simi- 
ar salts of the pyridine series; thus confirm- 
ng the observations made in 1843 by Weise, 
who was the first to discover that nicotine 
lid not exist in tobacco smoke. The cor- 
esponding solution from the cigar smoke 
contained comparatively little or the very 
volatile and stupefying pyridine and pico- 
‘ine. This readily accounts for the fact 
shat many smokers are able to indulge in 
jeveral cigars at a sitting, whereas half a 
Dipe of mild bird’s.eye would upset them 
jirectly. it is, no doubt, for the same rea- 
yon that ‘Turkish tobacco, which contains 
| mere trace of nicotine, although perfect- 
'y mild when consumed as a cigarette or 
na long-stemmed chibouque, cannot be 
/moked in an ordinary short pipe without 
jurning the tongue and throat. 
_ The pyridine series of alkaloids, which 
‘ange from pyridine, C;H.N, to viridine, 
Ji2H,N, are tound in the fetid oil ob- 
lained in the distillation of bones, in the 
var left as a residue after the distillation of 
he bituminous shale of Dorsetshire, in 
/oal tar and Boghead mineral naphtha, in 
feet tar, and in the products of the dry 
istillation of cinchonine. Messrs. Vohl 
nd Eulenberg also obtained them by the 
Ty distillation of dandelion, willow wood, 
‘nd stramonium, ‘hey are all thin mobile 
nd colorless liquids, with a peculiar odor. 
*hey are solubie in water, and ditticult to 


btain in an anhydrous condition. They 
re all lighter than water, and their boiling 
oints vary from 242° to 483° F. They 
orm difficultly crystallizable salts with the 
cids, but their double chlorides with plati- 
um, gold, and copper crystallize with 
wility, Messrs, Vonl and kulenberg con- 


consider that the stupefying effects of 
opium when smoked in a pipe are due not 
so much to the opium alkaloids as to cer- 
tain members of the pyridine series which 
are formed during its combustion. 

At last meeting of the British Medical 
Association held at Manchester in August 
last, Professor M’Kendrick, of Glasgow, 
read a paper ‘‘ On the Physiological Action 
of the Chrysoline and Pyridine Series of 
Compounds,” 
searches which he has been carrying on 
for the last four or five years, with the co- 
operation of Professor Dewar, of Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. Ramsay, of Glasgow. The 


such collaboration cannot fail to throw 
considerable light on the effects of tobacco 
smoking on the human system. 

According to the paper read at Manches- 
ter, there is no appreciable difference be- 
tween the physiological action of the basis 
derived from cinchonine and those obtained 
from coal tar. These alkaloids seem to 
destroy life either by exhaustive convul- 
sions or by gradual paralysis of the respi- 
ratory centers, thus causing asphyxia. 


those exhibited by the poor child spoken 
of at the beginning of this article. Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Vohl and Eulenberg, the 
physiological effects of the pyridine series 
are contraction of the pupil, ditliculty of 
breathing, general convulsions, and con- 
gestion of the lungs, death taking place 
irom asphyxia. They also found that each 
base is more poisonous than the other as it 
ascends the series. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that for 
the future when tobacco smokers wake in 
the morning with parched tongues and 
palates they will not place them to the ac- 
count of that much-libelled alkaloid mix- 
ture, but that they will lay the blame on 
the shoulders of pyridine, picoline, and the 
rest ot those prettily-named but deleterious 
sister sirens, 

Since the above was written another 
death has occurred through making too 
free with that very sharp-edged tool, to- 
bacco. An inquest was held at Lambeth 
on the 6th inst. on the body of a boy of 
fourteen who evidently died trom tobacco 
poisoning. It seems that this unhappy 
boy had acquired the habit of smoking 
tobacco so continually that he often be- 
came delirious. A couple of days before 
his death he had smoked all the morning, 
and, having complained of a severe pain 
in his chest, he was put to bed. The next 
day he was found dead. On the morrow 
an inquest was held, and the coroner and 
jury accepted the medical testimony, which, 
according to the local papers, showed that 
death resulted from ‘‘ nicotine, an oil ex- 
tracted from tobacco.”—London Chemist 
and Druggist. 
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Preventive of Lead Poisoning. 


WoRKMEN employed in the manufacture 
of white lead are always liable to lead _poi- 
soning, both by inhaling the dust and in 
touching the lead with the hands. Various 
correctives for this have been employed, 
and among these the latest and most simple 
(proposed in the American Manufacturer), 
is a careful washing of the hands in petro- 
leum. ‘Three washings a day are reported 
to be suflicient to prevent all serious dang- 
er by poisoning. ‘Ihe benzole in the petro- 
Jeum 1s said to scour the skin and remove 
the dust of lead, and the fatty substance in 
the oil prevents the absorption of the lead 
salts. ‘he experiment made in petroleum 
used in this manner give such good results 
that it is proposed to use the same material 
as a guard against poisoning in other in- 
dustries where the salts of copper or mer- 
cury are employed. 

pad 5h 3. ds 
Spreading of Contagious Diseases. 


In an address on Sanitary Legislation» 
delivered at Leamington, Englana, Dr. K. 
B. Carter thus illustrated the insidious ways 
in which contagious diseases may be pro- 
pagated. 

A few years ago I lived near some peo- 
ple with whom I had no acquaintance, 
who had young children, and these children 
were accompanied in their walks by a very 
pretty, gentle, playful dog, which we knew 
well oy sight. One day this dog found its 
way into my garden, where it joined my 
chiidren in their play, and, as we supposea, 
gave them all scarlet fever. ‘The cnildren | 
to whom it belonged, as we discovered 
afterwards, were ali down with the disease. 
and the dog had come straight from their 
beds to us. So, when scarlet fever appears, 
and we want to trace it to its origi, we 


giving an account of the re- | 


memoir will shortly be published, and with | 


These symptoms correspond exactly with | 
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have first to consider that it may have been 
conveyed in some such unsuspected man- 
| ner as this, by a stray dog, by a beggar, by 
a tradesman’s messenger, in a public con- 
veyance, in a place of amusement, or by 
casual contact in the street. It may have 
been put into the letter box by the postman, 
or delivered with the clean linen by the 
laundress. As long as these possibilities 
exist, we can be sure of nothing ; not even 
that the disease has actually found admis- 
sion through the particular channel which 
we chiefly suspect. In my own case, for 
example, I suspected my neighbor’s dog ; 
but it could not be said that I had a tittle of 
evidence either against the dog or against 
its owners. In like manner, any research 
into the means of the diffusion of cholera 
is hopeless in India, where the possible 
channels of diffusion are countless; and 
first became practicable in this country, 
where circumstances afforded a greater 
simplicity of data. 
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Physiological Action of the Sulphides 
or Calcium, Sodium and Potassium. 


By experiment, Dr. 8. Curtis Smith de- 
monstrates that the sulphides act upon 
the kidneys, causing them to diminish 
the secretion ot urine. In a_ perfectly 
healthy person the quantity passed was re- 
duced twelve ounces in twenty-four hours. 
One patient was passing over a gallon of 
morbid urine per day, after taking the sul- 
phide in three graim doses, every three 
hours, in two weeks passed less than two 
pintsina day. Another case was voiding 
4'¢ quarts per day, in less than a week 
voided but a pint anda half. In another 
the quantity voided was reduced from five 
pints to two and a half. 

A peculiar property of the sulphides ap- 
pears to be that after ingestion they inter- 
tere with the action of ‘trommer’s test for 
sugar. lt urine froma healthy person is 
examined after the administration of the 
sulphides, especially the sulphide of caici- 
um, ‘’rommer’s test will give precisely the 
same reaction as though sugar were pres- 
ent. This is true of no other sugar test. 
Heretofore nothing but grape sugar was 
known to reduce the copper to a sub-oxide 
in this manner, and this bas been the great 
principle on which ‘Trommer’s test has 
rested. 

In the treatment of Diabetes Mellitus, Dr. 
Smith considers that he is able to derive 
great benefit by the administration of either 
the sulphide of calcium, sodium or potas- 
slum. He prefers the sulphide of caicium 
as being the least unpleasant to take, caus- 
ing less gastric uneasiness, and being more 
cumulative in its effects. its power to di- 
minish the urine seems to continue longer 
than either of the other sulphides. ‘Lie 
dose he administers in well marked cases 
of diabetes is four grains three times a day, 
conjoined with Pavy’s antidiabetic diet.— 
Detroit Medical Journat. 
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Experiments with the Tapeworm. 


Some doubt has hitherto existed con- 
cerning the identity of the tapeworm in 
men and in pigs. To solve the question, 
M. Redan made several experiments on 


Edwards communicated to the Academy 
ot Sciences. Having found some cyst 
cerci in the body or a subject at one of 
the Lyons dissecting rooms, he swallowed 
four portions of the worm in warm milk, 
and gave several other cysticerci from the 
same subject to a number of pigs and 
youny dogs. ‘he former animats died of 
enteritis; the dogs, when killed and ex- 
amined, presentea no trace of the entozoa. 
But three months afterwards M. Redan 
discovered in his stools the proglottis 
and ova of a tenium, which were soon 
followed by the expulsion of a complete 
section. M. Redan, therefore, concludes 
that tapeworm may exist in man without 
the ingestion of a transitory form derived 
trom pork. 
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Transfusion in a Young Girl. 


Dr. STRAPART relates in Revue Meéd. the 
case of a young girl, thirteen years ot 
age, Who was admitted to the Hotel-Dieu, 
at Kheims, on account of uterine htemor- 
rhage. She was a strong and well-devel- 
opeu girl, and between vuly and October 
had menstruated three times. On this last 
occasion menstruation became profuse,and, 
having continued so tor three weeks, she 
was brought to the hospital on November 
23. She was then excessively pale and ex- 
hausted, her pulse being rapid and filiform, 
the hemorrhage issuing as an oozing, and 


himself, the results, of whicn M. Milne- | 


the,use of ice, ergotine, quinine, with per- 
chloride of iron and cold enemata, she im- 
proved, and continued so until December 
18, the bleeding diminishing considerably. 
On the 14th and two following days the 
hemorrhage returned with violence, and 
was accompanied by very frequent vomit- 
ing, and by the 17th the patient’s condition 
seemed desperate, she being pulseless and 
almost unconscious. Transfusion was at 
once resolved on, the girl’s father supply- 
ing the blood. Of non-defibrinated blood 
120 grammes were injected by Mathieu’s ap- 
paratus. In proportion as the blood flowed 
in, the girl felt a vivid sense of warmth 
pervade her entire frame. This, soon 
after, was followed by shivering and thirst 
that nothing seemed capable of appeasing. 
The pupils, which prior to the operation 
had been dilated, were two hours after- 
wards considerably contracted, and con- 
tinued so for four or five hours. Wine and 
a little broth were prescribed. The night 
was sleepless, and there was frequent nau- 
sea, but no vomiting. On the 18th the 
pulse was 145, and the thirst still con- 
tinued excessive. Some sleep was pro- 
cured at night. On the 19th the pulse was 
135, with a little more power, the cheeks 
also regaining some color. The tempera- 
ture was 388° CU, 

Without pursuing the case further in de- 
tail, it may be stated that the patient grad- 
ally, but slowly, improved, although her 
temperature rose to 39°. A month after 
the transfusion she began to leave her bed, 
and on January 28 left the hospital in a 
satisfactory condition, the pulse, although 
still rapid, being regular, and the cardiac 
souffle less distinct. Scarcely any hemor- 
rhage had occurred since the transfusion. 
rer treatment had consisted in tonics,iron, 
and Malaga wine. The phenomena ob- 
served in her case were due to advanced 
chlorosis, and the red globules, which prior 
to the transtusion could easily be counted 
on the tield of the microscope, widely sep- 
arated from each other, were afterwards 


considerably increased in number. The 
irrestrainable vomiting formed an 
important feature in the case, and an 


additional indication for adopting transfu- 
sion. It may be questioned whether so 
prompt an effect would have been produced 
if defibrinated blood had been em- 
ployed. 
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Uses of the Lemon. 
Tue London Lancets ays: ‘‘Few peo- 


ple know the value of lemon-juice. 
A piece of lemon bound upon a 
corn will cure it in a few days; it 


should be renewed night and morning. 
A free use of lemon-juice and sugar will 
always relieve a cough. Most people feel 
poorly in the spring, but if they would eat 
a lemon before breakfast every day for a 
week—with or without sugar, as they like— 
they would find it better than any medicine. 
Lemon-juice, used according to this recipe, 
will sometimes cure consumption: Put a 
dozen lemons into cold water and slowly 
bring to a boil; boil slowly until the lemons 
are soft, then squeeze until all the juice is 
extracted ; add sugar to your taste and drink, 
in this way use one dozen lemons a day. 
If they cause pain, lessen the quantity and 
use only five or six a day until you are bet- 
ter, and then begin again witha dozen a 
day. After using five or six dozen the pa- 
tient will begin to gain flesh and enjoy food. 
Hold on to the lemons, and still use them 
very freely for several weeks more. An- 
other use for lemons is for a refreshing 
drink in summer, or in sickness at any time. 
Prepare as directed above and add water 
and sugar. But in order to have this keep 
well,atter boiling the lemons squeeze and 
strain carefully; then to every half pint 
of juice add one pound of loat or crushed 
sugar, boil and stir a few minutes more un- 
til the sugar is dissolved, skim carefully 
and bottle. You will get more juice from 
the lemons by boiling them, and the pre- 
paration keeps better.’ 
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Almond Powder fcr the Hands. 
Almonds blanched and pow- 


dered s.7.. 5 otegeidte 73 ;esto- ..l pound, , 
Powdered white Castile soap 8 ounces. ~ 
pi OlTIS LOObe rote en an 2 . 


“e se 


pumice stone.....4 
Oil of bitter almonds.......2 drachms, , 


eo 
Lemon Cordial. 


Fresh lemon peel.......... 
ty ROGUE SG, aie are nions 

Dry lemon peel..........4.. 2 ounces. 

Diluted alcohol.............1 gallon, 


.2 ounces, 
ips A OUNCE. 


clots being occasionally discharged. Under 


Water and syrup, of each,...6 pints, _ j 
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AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[January, 1878, 


Special Notices. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of | 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price. $4.00 a 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 
ae ee ae ee ES ES 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Lonis. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a thorough apothecary; graduate of Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy; South preferred. Ad- 
dress FRED’K J. BROWN, Norristown, Penn. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a competent pharmacist; 8 years’ city and 
country experience. Graduate. Unexceptional 
reference given. Address, C. F. B., care DrueGists 
CIRCULAR, 


WANTED 
A situation by a young man of 8 ycars’ experience 
in a retail ding store. Recommendations given as 
to character and ability. Address H. E. W., P. O. 
Box 760, Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 

A druggist about to travel to all the leading cit- 
ies and towns in the U.38. with an article for the 
drug trade, would take some paying specialty in 
sonnection. Address E. F. NORWOOD, Baltimore 
P. O., Md. 


WANTED—SITUATION 
In an importing and jobbing house, by a young man 
thoroughly acquainted with the business; best 
reference. New York or Chicago preferred. Ad- 
dress, ‘“ JOBBER,” care of the Drueeists Cir- 
OCULAR. 


ic] 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man of six (6) years’ first-class city ex- 
perience in the retail drug and prescription busi- 
ness, and a graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. Unexceptional reference. Address 
PHARMACY, Lock Box No. 60, Auburn, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
nine years’ experience. Speaks Englisa and Ger- 
man fluently. Best of references. Address N. 
ROSENWASSER, 46 Belmont Street, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED. 


A graduate in pharmacy, speaking French and 
English, fully capable of managing a first-class 
drug store in New York City. Address, with de- 
tailed references, to Mr. G. Leonard, 424 Ninth St., 
South Brooklyn. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a drug clerk of over two years’ experience in 
town of 5,000 inhabitants; first-class refereuces as 
to character, ability, etc.; price to suit the times. 
Address, stating terms. etc., F. W. L., care Draua- 
G@IsTs CIRCULAR, New York. 


A PHARMACIST 

full of energy, understanding thoroughly the manu- 
facturing of sugar-coated and other pills, fluid ex- 
tracts, flavoring extracts, elixirs, etc., desires to 
go into partnership with a firm, or with a salesman 
who could furnish $1.000 cash in addition to his 
services. Address, G. C. P., care of Druaaists 
CrircuLaR. 


$25.00 REWARD, 
To any person who will inform me of the best place 
to start or buy a drug store or interest in one. Ad- 
dress H., Box 8, Salem, OU. 


AN INTEREST WANTED 
In an established and paying drug store, Sonth or 
South-West. Address, with particulars, ‘‘ BUSI- 
NESS,” care DrvuGa@isTs’ ULRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE WANTED, 
In a Western town, well stocked, in exchange for a 
100 acre farm, splendidly improved, 1144 hours from 
Pew Fork. M. BREWER, 74 West 35th St., New 
York, 


FOR SALE. 

A splendid drug store ina growing Western town 
of over 6,000 inhabitants; location best in the city; 
only three other drug stores; rents low; stock ana 
fixtures about $4,000; good r ason given for selling. 
For further particulars, address R. H. H., care of 
Drueeists’ CrRouLAR. 


FOR SALE. 

First-class retail drug business; stock small; fix- 
tures new (within three years); satisfactory reasous 
for selling. Address E. H. DAVIS, 81 State Street, 
Rochester, New York. 


A FIRST-CLASS DRUG STORE, 
Good prescription trade; stock nearly new; town. 
4,000 population. Store centrally located; plate 
front; lease 3 years to run, Good reasons for 
selling. Address, QUININE, Independence, Iowa. 


FOR SALH, 
First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
—— ; Western city of over 100,000 people; estab- 
she 


Address G. B. S., office of Tas Druaarsts’ Crrov- 
Lak, No, 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


| towns in central Iowa. 


IOWA DRUG STORE FOR SALE 


With a well established trade, mm one of the best 
A good chance for a drag- 
gist in good health. Address, H. & Co., care Drue- 


GIsTs CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 

A neat, paying drug store, in an interior city of 
Pennsylvania. Sales in 1877, $12,000. Cash price, 
about $4,000. Good reasons for selling. Address 
at once for particulars, DRUGGIST, care of McKes- 
son & Robbins, 91 Fulton Street, New York. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
A RARE CHANCE. 

Wishing to remove to the West, I will sell my 
drug store ch: ap for cash. Receipts last year, $4,009; 
all retail and prescription busine-s. For particulars, 
address ‘* DRUGGIST,” Reading, Pa. 


COLORADO DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 

Having purchased a large flouring mill—which de- 
mands all my time—I will sell my drug store at a 
bargain. Stock small, but well selected, »nd the 
only store in town of twelve hundred inhabitants. 
Address, W. E. MARVIN, South Pueblo, Colorado. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In Cleveland, Ohio. Established 14 years. A good 
paying business; no dead stock. Will bear a 
thorough investigation. Will invoice between $3,500 
and $4,000. For cush only. atinventory. Address, 
HENRY, care of Letter Oarrier No. 2, Cleveland, O 


RARE CHANCE. 


To a young graduate (ambitious, honest, active, 
and intelligent), a situation is offered as managing 
clerk, with a view of purchasing the pharmacy, firm 
name, and specialties of an old and well-known (de- 
ceased) pharmacist of New York city. No agents 
need answer. Address, with name and full refer- 
ence, to L. MOODY, No. 215 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS. 


For sale in a pleasant village in Southern Pa., 60 
miles from Baltimore by rail, a very desirable drug 
business, exclusively cash and at good profits. 
Dues not require a thorough druggist. It is worthy 
the attention of buyers, and is for sale only on 
account of change in business. Price, $2.000. Ad- 
get, DRUGS, care Thomson & Muh, Baltimore, 
Md. 


TO LET. 

One of the best business corners in the State, in a 
large, new building, a store of about 24 feet square, 
plate glass front on each street, marble floor, gas 
fixtures, etc. Passaic, N.J., isa city of about 6,00uU 
inhabitants, 12 miles from New York, on the Erie 
Railway, has nine physiciavs and two drug stores. 
Rent cheap. Enquire and see photograph of build- 
ing at 34 Warren St., New York. ALFRED SPEER. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 

Rock Island, Ills.; invoice about $5,000. 

Hinds Co., Miss.; $5,000, cash; worth $7,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.; $1,500; all cash. 

Northampton Cov., Pa.; by invoice, less 10 per cent. 

Luzerne Co., Pa.; asplendid, money-making stand. 
Stock from $3,009 to $5,000. 

Trenton, N. J.; $3,500; Cumberland Co., Pa., 
$600. 

Handsome store in Delaware, $5,500.—cash. 
_ Delaware Co., Pa.; $9,000—$5.0L0—$3,000. 

Chester Co., Pa.; $5 000—must be sold. 

Philadelphia Co.—Handsome store cheap; owner 
decea ed. 

Philadelphia; all prices; drug stores wanted. 

Dickson’s Druggisis’ Agency, 619 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Leading store on principal avenue, New York. 
Averaging $60 per day. 

A profitable store in Luzerne Co., Pa. Inventories 
$4,000; average sales, « ver $30 per day. 

A most excellent busine:s, at inventory, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. sales $20,000. Price $7,000. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


repiieg. 
. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


SLOAN & CO’S 
Lacto-Phosphal Of Lime, [rou 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of Pyrophos- 
phate of I on. and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. 

It is used in Philadelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and is recommended by Phys- 
icians. 


PRICE. 
PER DOZEN, - - - - 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - - .- 


$8.00 
$1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


SLOAN & CO.,. 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU CG TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


So_r AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 


TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES, Qc. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Vin. F'oil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


- A.ELBLIN Ge MLB AL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE ald LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


Ammoniacal Glycyrrhizit, 


(The sweet principle of Licorice Root combined 
with Ammonia.) 


FOR RENDERING 


SULPHATE OF QUINIA AND OTHER 
BITTER MEDICINES TASTELESS. 


Sample ounce sent by mail for 35 cts 


Mellor & Rittenhouse, 


MANUFAOTURERS, 
218 North 22d St., Philadelphia. 


TYLER 
FINGH, 


Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmeen’s Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Anquiry by mail or in person is cor- 
dially invited. 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


IMPORTERS 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 
LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONIH, and 
SIR HENRY FHOM.MPSON, and the enure 
medical profession in England and Germany. 
J.K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U.S, 

Army. ‘The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

DR. J. MARIVUN SIMS, New York, 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.” 

DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
‘The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 4 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York, 
*‘The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FVURDYCK BARKER, New York, 
‘Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.”’ 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York, 
‘Preferred to any other laxative.”’ 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of TuE 

APOLLINaARis Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters 


HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. “A delightfa] 
beverage.” 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. ‘Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

DR. ALFRED L,. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 
ful and refreshing.” 

DR.R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pur? and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 
‘* Impregnated only with its own gas.” ‘ 

DR. E. R. PEASLEE. ‘ Useful and very 
agreeable.”’ 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT. “Healthful, and well 
suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis- 
eases.”’ 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER. ‘‘By far the 

most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 

useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MARION Siis. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 

United States, and wholesale of 5 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., — 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The word “ Apollinaris” is personal property & 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a@ perpetual 
injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 4 


SAYRE. 


Eng: 


DR, “Not only @ 
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| JUST ISSUED. 
vocket Dictionary of Latin Abbreviations, 


THE DRUGGISTS CIROCULA 


yr the use of Physicians and Pharmaceutists, con- | 


ining also the latest and best Urine ‘Tests. 
ent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 
B. W. BERGER & CO., 91 St. Marks Place, N. Y. 
ees AE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


| By a recent treaty our citizens can secure their 
‘rade Marks in Great Britain. We secure Patents 


', the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, | 


velgium, Germany, Austria, and other countries. 
-aveats, Desigus, Trade Marks, and Labels secured. 
wenty-three years’ experience. Information free. 
ddress S. H. WALES & SON, 114 Nassau Street, 
ew York, 

Cue at Oe RO a a ee 
| THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES,” 

| By Prof. Joun H. SNtvety. A complete treatise 
ao Reehitisry- especially adapted to the needs of 
ruggists. It describes all the raw materials, is 
hodern throughout, and thoroughly practical. 8vo., 
‘egantly printed-on heavy tinted paper, and fuily 
lustrated with engravings on wood. Price, by 
hail, free of postayve, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
vee. Specimen sheet for three cent stamp. Ad- 
ress the publisher, C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
treet, Nasaville, Tenn. 


aay ee 
_ WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
» 407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


‘as always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
| POTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
\romptly attended to. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1878. 


. William M. Dickson, panenicts. and Publishers’ 
‘gent, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, will be pleased 
yhave all his old subscribers to the “ Duveaists’ 
\mrouLar.” “Am. Jour. of Pharmacy,” ‘‘ Chemist 
fad Druggist,”’ etc., RENEW their subscriptions ax 
ly eager for 1878, and hopes to add to his 
‘ready long list a large number of druggists, physi- 
‘ans. and others (assistants as well as employers) 
ho have not yet become subscribers to the above 
‘ellknown Pharmaceutical Journals. Receipts 
romptly mailed for ull money received. If fract onal 
‘urency is scarce, send Postage Stamps, but P. O. 
irders are a) ways preferred. 


Notes and Queries. 


‘Norice.—/t is destrable that all questions to be an- 
vered under this head should be received before the 
jh of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
€ writer. 


|W. H. (Miamisburg, O.).—(1.)—Acetic acrp is 
msidered INCOMPATIBLE with CORROSIVE sUB- 
|MATE in the presence of alcohol, because the 
jereuric acetate is decomposed by alcohol, which 
jparates binoxide of mercury. Such is probably 
je mature of the drab-colored precipitate observed 
jyour mixture. But whether all the mercuric com- 
fund is separated by filtration, or some remains 
— is a question that you mustascertain for 
urself by testing separately the filtrate and the 
j2cipitate. (2.)—It is difficult to understand for 
jiat possible purpose any one could make a mix- 
re of equal parts of mercury, nitric acid, oxalic 
id and tincture of arnica. The evolution of gas 
implained of can certainly not be prevented as 
gas some nitric acid remainsfree. One of the 
\ssib'e results of the reaction is fulminate of mer- 
‘ry, a dangerous explosive. (3.)—We cannot un- 
take to find for you the names of the publishers 
‘d places of publication of the nineteen medical, 
armaceutical, and scientific journals mentioned 
'your query. (4.)—The twenty-five cents alluded 
|were mot inclosed in your letter. (5.)—The terms 
(subscription to Tur Druaaists CIRCULAR are 
enon another page. When you become a sub- 
(iber, itis to be hoped that, being better posted, 
a will send fewer queries at a time. 


2. 8. (New York).—AcwntaTrE or AMYL may be 
‘ayeniently prepared by distilling two parts of 
(tate of potassa, or three parts of dehydrated 
(state of lead, with one part of strong sulphuric 
id, and one part of amylic alcohol (purified fusel 
}), agitating the distillate with milk of lime, then 
\ying over chloride of calcium, and rectifying. It 
ja transparent colorless liquid, of sp. gr. 0°857 at 
' F.and boiling at 272° F. Owing to its odor, which 
)ethereal and aromatic, it is used in artificial 
jvoring compounds. It is insoluble in water, but 
juble in alcohol, ether, and fusel oil. 


ia. K. T. (N. Carolina).—Souw anv Liquip STEN- 
ht In the July and November numbers of 
t year, pages 122 and 185, receipts were pub- 
ied for making black and red marking inks. A 
e color may be obtained by using as a pigment 
ler indigo or ultramarine. frussian blue would 
bably be injured by the vehicle there recom. 
nded, as it contains borax. Of course we cannot 


whether these preparations are best and cheapest 
‘their kind. 


| 


1. F. (Peoria, Nt.).—Compounp Fiur Extract 
SARSAPARILLA FoR Syrup. As the formula of 
officinal compound fluid extract materially dif- 
3from that of the syrup, it is necessary to have a 
cial fluid extract for the purpose of making the 
up extemporaneously. This.can be effected in 
) ways. One method would be'to make, in the 
‘al manner, a fluid extract of the substances 


directed in the Pharmacopoeia, evaporating the 
liquid to thirty-three fluid ounces, and adding the 
essential oils as ordered. Another would be to mix 
the following together : 


F.uid extract of sarsaparilla...... 24 fl. ounces. 
“ od “guaiacum wey 2s. * 
ue 8 ‘* pale rose... 8 2¢ us 
<3 S* SODDA, \\<ch ve 60s 7 ee 
-  Neorica,, (raere: 2° : 


Essential oils, as directed in the Pharmacopeia. 


To make the syrup from either of the two pre- 


parations, four fluid ounces and one fluid drachm 


| of the extract would have to be mixed with enough 


simple syrup to complete one pint. The objection 
to the syrup thus obtained is the presence of more 


alcohol than is to be found in the preparation made | 


according to officinal directions. 


C. EB. (Chicago, Iil...—Brown CrirriIne O1N?T- 
MENT is made by substituting cod-liver oil for lard 
in the formula given by the Pharmacopeia. 


I. (Shreveport, La.).—To Bueaca Prano Krys, 
after they have become yellow by use, it is recom- 
mended to rub them with finely powdered pumice 
stone and water, but the process is said to be only 
partly successful. 


NITRATE OF PoTASsA AND TURPETH MINERAL.— 
C. (Charleston, S. C.) writes: ‘‘Can the following 
prescription be safely dispensed ? 

Parpeth minenalces. 07:2 0: «sens 8 grains. 

Nitrate of potassa........ aged. och 


three hours. 
In my opinion, the following changes would take 


place.— 
S8Hg Og, 280, 4+ KO, NO,) = 2(KO. SO,) 
+ 3KO, NO;)+ 2Hg 0, + Hg Oo, 2NO;.” 

{Answer. If any change occurs, it is not likely 
to be that represented in the above equation, but 
as'mpler one as follows: 

*Hg O2, 280; + 2:KO, NO;) = (KO. SO.) 
+ 3Hg On, 2NO;. 

That is, instead of nitrate of potassa and basic 
sulphate of mercury, a double decomposition would 
form sulphate of potassa and basic nitrate of mer- 
cury. The only reason that might determine the 
change is the relatively eparing solub‘hty of the 
alkaline sulphate. Whether such a reaction would 
take place or notis a question that admits of some 
doubt; it may be merely said that the change is pos- 
sible. But now, to come to the real difficulty, is 
the basic nitrate of mercury more active than the 
basic sulphate ? Judging from analogy, both salts 
being insoluble and of similar composition,it seems 
probable that their therapeutical effects should be 
similar, if not identical. Yet it must be confessed 
that there remains an element of uncertainty which 
can only be removed by direct experimenting. If 
the doctor has prescribed the same powders before. 
his observations of their effects would settle all dif- 
ficulties. ] EDI 

fF. EF. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Sprrir or CaHxiortic 
Eruer. Such was one of the names formerly applied 
to an alcoholic solotion of chloroform, varying in 
strength, but now superseded by the spivitus chlo- 
roformi vf the Pharmacopeia, The German pre 
paration of the same name to which you refer, is 
different ; it is directed to be made as follows :— 

Sprritus ASTHERIS CHLORATI. 

Black oxide of manganese, sufficieut, 

Crude muriatic acid. 6 troy ounces, 

ATCOROM sarees Shae 2 

Fill a one-gallon mattras up to the neck with the 
black oxide broken into pieces of the size of a hazel- 
nut. Pour upon it the acid and alcohol previously 
mixed ; and, having connected the mattras with a 
condenser, distil twenty-five ounces of liquid. Shake 
the distillate with slaked lime, and redistil, with a 
gentle heat, twenty one troy ounces of liquor, which 
is to be kept in well-closed bottles. 


-D. D. B. (Norwalk, 0.).—To PREVENT SEDIMENT 
IN BOTTLED CIDER. As the sediment is probably 
due to a fermentation of the saccharine matters 
contained in the liquid, its formation could, likely, 
be prevented by addition of sulphite or bisulphite 
of lime. This procedure, however, would at the 
same time render the cider * still, ’ that is, stop all 
the subsequent ‘‘ working’ that causes the bever- 
age to become sparkling. 


J. P. (Philadelphia, Pu.),—GRANULATING SALTs. 
Two principal processes are in use for granulating 
salts intended for medicinal purposes. One, de- 


scribed in THe CrrcouLar of last Seprember, con- | 


sists in heating to about 212° ithe powdered salt 
mixed with powdered sugar, and placed in a large 
flat-bottomed vessel. The mixture is at the same 
time rubbed with the hand against the bottom and 
sides of the vesse). At that temperature, the sugar 
and salt become softened enough to be agglutina- 
tive and form granules. 
moisten the powdered mass with absolute alcohol, 


and to force it through sieves of the appropriate size. | 


Ei her process is successful in practised hands, but 
we presume that, asis the case with sugar-coating 
pills, skill and experience are the important points 
to produce a satisfactory preparation. 


CW (Greenfi-ld, Mass.).— ANALYSIS OF MINERAL 
Waters. In most treatises on analytical chemis- 


x ; 
The other method is to| the sample of cream of tartar under examination, | 


try, a special chapter is devoted to that branch of the 
science, but we know of no work describing exclu- 
| Sively the processes for analyzing mineral waters. 
' ¥resenius, in his Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 
| treats the subject fully and explicitly. 


| WP. (Collierville, Tenn.).—(1.)-—it is, if not impossi- 
ble, at least very improbable that a good Rep Frar 
can be made wirHouT Srrontia. The following 
gives a bright /i/ac color that may answer your 
| purpose, 


|» Ohlorateof potasaais cas ace etudelor caressa’ 49 parts, 

| PVG iss «ok valve aT, igh codle-chcahlyza hs 

tare Challis. scant Brae as Ns sf 
Black oxide of copper,.....0.66 2.0) «20% 6.0%, 


Powder each article separately, and mix with a 
bone knife. 
| (%.)—The receipt enclosed in your letter is one of 
the ‘‘Sands of life’ or ‘ Retired clergyman” 
species. The drugs are fantastic, the Latin is forged, 
and the whole thing a swindle. 


S. Q. (New York).—The receipt has already ap- 
peared in THE Druaeaists CrrcuLar, but we here 
repeat it for the sake of new subscrivers, 

Sr. Joun Lone’s LiInmMentT. 
Oil of turpentine ...... .. 3 ounces, 


Rose waiters ors ee eo 
B COMCEACIO foe coin nacieic resins seaiewene 5 drachms, 
Oil oMlemon's <4. ce ee ee 1 drachm. 


Make an emulsion with the yolk of one egg. 


W. L. H. (Baltimore, Md.).—(1.)\—Cocoa-nuv 
Harr Om. The usual way is to mix the oil with a 
certain quantity of strong alcohol, and to perfume 
it with appropria'e essential oils. The effect of the 
addition is to prevent the vil from becoming rancid, 
and to impart to it a semi-liquid consistence. The 
mixture is not a perfect solution. but, on shaking, 
it mingles exsily. (2.)—LABARRAQUE’s WINE oF 
QuiInrum, is according to the originator, made as 
follows :— 


Quiziiumt. 3. /istoaeunier ees ee 68 grains. 
Alcoholge patse.000 ches ay ee 13 drachms. 
White Wine: ),. smeFoace trys. ws 2 pints. 


Dissolye the quinium 
the wine, and filter. 
ounces. 

Labarraque thus prepares his Quinrum. He re- 
duces to powder a m‘xture of various cinchona barks 
so selected as to contain from two to four times as 
much quinia as cinchonia. The powder is mixed 
with half its weight of slaked lime and exhausted 
with boiling alcohol. The menstruum being eyapo- 
rated or distilled off, the residue is the substance 
callec quinium. Itsh uld contain one-third of its 
wright of the various cinchona alka’oids, and is 
claimed to be a perfect representation of all the ac- 
tive principles of the natura! bark. 


in the alcohol, adit it to 
Dose from one to three fluid 


P. W. (Allegheny City, Pa.).—DARKENING TOBAC- 
CO LEAVES USED AS CIGAR WRAPPERS. A strong de- 
coction of catechu, with the addition of a smal! 
quantity of alum, is used for dyeing light-colored 
tobacco leaves a fast, natural-looking color. The 
shade varies according to the quantity of catechu 
employed. =e 

D. W. OU. (Farmerseille. O.).—Your query in regard 
to BaKING POWDERS was answered in the last num- 
ber (December, 1877), page 20!. 


L. O. X. (Illinois).—To Estimate THE PRoPor- 
TIONS OF BICARBONATE OF SODA AND CREAM OF 
TARTAR FOR MAKING BAKING POWDERS. AS Was 


| remarked in the last number of THe Drueetsts 


CIRCULAR, when new lots of these articles are re- 
ceived, it is necessary, owing to their varying 
strength, to ascertain the proportion in which they 
should be mixed to make a good baking powder. 
The operation offers but little difficulty to an expe- 
rienced hand, and may be conducted as follows: A 
certain quantity of the cream of tartar, say one 
hundred grains, is placed in a beaker with one or 
two ounces of warm water and enough tincture of 
cochinval to give to the liquid a decided onion-pee] 
color. In another beaker, sixty to seventy grains 
of the bicarbonate of soda are dissolved in about 
one ounce and a half of cold water; and the solu- 
tion being transferred to a graduated measure, 
enough water is adde to complete an even number 
of measures, say 60 or 70 cubic centimetres, or one 
thousand minims. The solution being well agitated 


to insure an equal Cistribution of the bicarbonate, 
the liquor is added gradually and with constant stir- 
ring to the beaker containing the cream of tartar, 
until the onion-peel color of the solution turns to a 
deep violet purple. Between each addition of the 
alkaline carbonate, it is advisable to stir the cream 
of tartar well into the liquid, to help its selution. 


| When the reaction is completed, by ascertaining the 


number of measures of the soda solution used, it is 
easy to calculate how many grains of the bicarbou- 
ate are needed to saturate one hundred grains of 


and heuee the relative proportions in which the two 
chemicals are to be mixed to make a good baking 
powder. This operation serves at the same time, 
toa certain extent, »s a test of the purity of the 
cream of tartar, The commercial article nearly 
always contains some tartrate of lime which does 
not dissolve on the addition of the soda. Five or 


six per cent. of the impurity are usually considered 
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allowable in merchantable cream of tartar. A larver 
proportion of insolu' le matter may be regarded as 
an adulteration. 


P. W. (San Francisen, Cal.).—** What reaction 
takes place when salicyl'c acid is dissolved in water 
of ammo .ia and strong acetic acid ?”” The query is 
rather indefinite, as the relative quantities of acetic 
acid and ammonia are not given. If these be in 
such proportions as to form a neutral salt—ace'a e 
of ammonia—we answer that the reactions occurring 
between that salt and salicylic acid a:e not exactly 
understood; the fact only is known that the acid is 
soluble in acetate of ammonia. If an excese of 
ammonia be present, salicylate of ammonia will 
be formed. besides the imperfectly known combi- 
nation just alluded to. 


F. (Omaha, Neb.).—(1.)—Monsen’s Powper can- 
not be used for making Liquor Ferri Tersulphatis. 
The only officinal preparation that can be directly 
obtained from it is the Liguor Ferri Subsulphatis, 
Monsel’s solution. The proportion is not given, 
but the proper sirength can be easily attained, 
since 1:552 is the specific gravity of the officinal 
solution. (2.)—We know personally nothing in re- 
gard to the value of the lamp in question, but 
the firm that manufactures it, is certainly not, as 
you intimate, a ‘ humbug.” 


F. G. (Richmond. Va.).—(1.) The following is a 
simple method for ordinary kinds: 


5 ounces. 
White wax........ ae 


is ready to solidify, add the perfume, and cast into 
moulds. This gives the white pomatum. To make 
black pomatum, triturate in a mortar three ounces 
of the lard with one ounce and a half of the best 
ivory-black, and mix them with the other ingredi- 
ents previously melted toge her. (2.)—Iop1px or 
PoTAssiUM AND Sykup oF Iopipe or IRon. The 
cause of the reaction you have observed is explained 
in The Dispensatory. The syrup of iodide of iron 
is recomminded as a good test for detecting the 
presence of carbonate of potassa and iodate of po_ 
tassa in iodide of potassium. When a drop of the 
syrup, recen ly prepared, is added to a solution of 
iodide of potas-ium, a bluish or greenish-blue pre- 
cipitate indicates the carbonate; a red one the 
iodate; and a blue prccipita’e, followed by a red 
one, both impurities. Your observation proves that 
your iodide of p \tassium contains some carbonate, 
a very frequent c ntamination. 


RUBBER SHOE VARNISH. 
F. B. P. (Montreal, Canada), sends the following 
receipt: 


Linseed oil boiled to thickness..... 4 gallons. 
Fine flower of sulphur.... ........ 3 pounds. 
Cemphor acu emcee EE ACE 8 ounces. 
SUL © TORU ore eo Sapo n'a Ra Ore. 


Camphene 2... ...5..5. eee eee. 53g gallons. 

Heat the boiled oil to 225° or 230°. Sprinkle in 
the sulphur and rosin, keeping the oil under 23°. 
When these are stirred in, raise the temperature 
gradually to 300°, and hold it there until the change 
takes place. The mixture, when tried on a piece of 
glass, should show no trace of yellow. When fu'ly 
changed, raise the temperature rapicly to 360° or 
370°, and keep it there until the oil becomes thick 
and ropy. When all smell of sulphur has disap- 
peared, let it cool down to 300°, and add the cam- 
pho and, lastly, the camphene. 


L. S. 8. (Arcadia, low +).—(1.)—Laws In REGARD 
TO THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN Iowa. If such 
exist, we have no ready means of procuring their 
text, and it is doubtful if the information would be 
of sufficient general interest to warrant its insertion 
in the colamns of THE Drueeaists CrrcuLaR 
2.)—WHITE STAiNs on furniture caused by the 
spilling of alcohol, can probably be removed in no 
other way than by scraping off the var.ish, and 
varnishing again. 


M. B (St. Louis, Mo.).—To Drerect BENZINE IN 
TURPENTINE, the sense of smell ought to be suf- 
ficient, if the adulterant is in noticeable quanti.y. 
It is said that when a little of the suspected oil is 
shaken with an equal quantity of distilled water, 
and afterwards allowed to rest, if the separated 
liquids still remain opalescent adulteration is prob- 
able. But when the attention of chemists is di- 
rected to the subject, they will, no doubt, give us 
some more definite test for detecting and estimating 
the sophistication, 


8S. R. (Modesto, Cala.)—To Prevent Harr Orns 
From Brecomine Rancrp, the methods applicable 
to lard would probably be equally successful. 
The oil might be mixed with one-eighth or o\e 
tenth of its volume of tincture of benzoin, and* 
after afew days contact, with occasional agitation * 
fillered through paper. Balsam of Peru, in the pros 
portion of five to ten drops to the ounce, would 
perbaps replace the tincture of benzoin with ad- 
vantage in some cases. 


H. A. P. (Lehighton, Pa.).—Your query rezarding 
CATARRH SNUFF is answered, in another cclumn 
of the present number, as nearly as it is possible 
to dispose of queries of that description, 
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Ssoz Potts, which he has found in an old 


book: 
LOZ WO0G Fast ne aks Cncdale cus asiatse'ee 1 ounce. 
Water fons dacs suis bes a ee Ble U eens He 8 ounces. 
ROCK Cand ¥.asdisinds eG sock dees ee coe 2 Grachm, 
COME ANENIS. D655. Se ose OTT dee 6 drachms. 


Green vitriol, sufficient. 

Boil the logwood in the water till the liquid is 
reduced to four ounces. Strain, and dissolve in che 
decoction the gum and candy; lasily, add enough 
ot the vitriol in a coucentrated solution to change 
the brewnish-red color to a blue black. The polish 
take8 four hours to dry, but much Jess time ina 
warm place. 

{Nore. The modern polish desired by the inquirer 
to whom this is proposed as a solution, dries in two 
or three minutes, and is, to a certain extent, water- 


proof. ‘Lhis polish looks to us like writing ink.] 


M. B. (Monticello, Tenn.) asks: (1.)--What is 
meant by forty and sixty-grain vinegar ? (2.)—What 
will prevent the fermentation of horseradish root ? 
Any suggestion as to the best mode of canning and 
preserving the root will be thankfully  re- 
ceived. (3.)—What is meant by rubber tissue? 

[ANswWer. (1.)—As the Pharmacopeeia defines the 
officiual vinegar as an acid of such strength that ‘‘a 
fluid ounce is neutralized by not less than thirty- 
five graius of bicarbonate of potassa,’’ we presume 
forty and sixty grain vinegars inean viuegars, a fluid 
ounce of which neutralizes respectively forty and 
sixty grains of the same bicarbonate. (2.)--To PRE- 
SERVE HorsERADISH Root, the best thiug is proba- 
bly clean and dry sand—that is, if the whole root is 
meant. Buti: itis the grated root that is to be 
preserved, the problem seems to be more difficult. 
Owing to the yolaule nature of the active princi- 
ple, heat is not applicable. Salt, which is found 
so efficient for many alimentary substances, would 
be of doubtful efficacy, and would soou destroy 
all lin caus. Perhaps our readers may have some 
process to suggest. (3.)—RUBBER TissuE is a 
name apphed—improperly, the dealers say—to vul- 
caunized rubber in thin elastic sheets. According 
to the same authority, @UTTA-PERCHA TISSUE is the 
proper name of gutta percha purified and reduced 
to the thinness of rather thick writing paper, 


F.. (West Hoboken, N. J.).—Your commanication 
has been received, 


EB. (West Troy, N. ¥.).—sSo far as we can judge, 
there is no incompatibility between iodoform, hy- 
drochlorate of ammonia, sulphur, and tartrate of 
iron and potassa. Our correspondent frequently 
consults HE DruGaistTs CrkouLAR in regard 10 
such uncommon mixtures that we feel some curi- 
osity to know how he obtains the formulas. Are 
they taken from a formulury or are they of bis own 
composition ? This remark applies less to the pres- 
ent mixture, a relatively simple one, than to others 
sent previously, which contained two or more i1n- 
compatible ingredients. 


A. P. (Woodiawn, Ill.).—SOLVENTS OF APOMOR- 
pHiA. The alkajoidis soluble in ether and chloro- 
form, and prooably in alcohol. It is, however, gen- 
erally udministered in the shape of muriate of 
apomorphia, which is soluble in water. It is bestto 
prepare the watery solution in measure as it is 
wanted, as it is apt to decompose when kept too long. 
The change is manifested by the development of an 
emerald green color which is considered as a sign 
that the solution is no longer fit for use. The 
the decomposition are not 
exactly known, and uo vrocess is given to insure 
the stability of the solution. 


cause and nature of 


P. (Williamstown, Mass.).—CoLoRED BoTTLEs 
FOK EssENTIAL O1Ls. All essential oils keep bet- 
ter in yellow or black bottles than in white glass. 
Blue, unless very dark, affords but very limited 
protection. The same color answers for all essen- 
tial oils, and there is no need, as you appear to 
think, of having a different color for each separ- 
ate oil. Yellow glass of the shade used by photo- 
graphers in their dark rooms, is as good a preser- 
vative as black glass, and presents the advantage 
of allowing the druggist to see easily how much 
liquid is left in the betUe. Such ware can be ob- 
tained now, we believe, of almost all dealers in drug- 
gists’ glassware. 


Rh. B. P. (San Francisco, Val.).— REINDEER Moss, 
Lichen rangyerinus (Linn.) is a moss or lichen 
growing in Kurope in moors and heaths. Its chief 
use is fur making scent bags or sachet powders ; as 
it has a very agreeable smell, and is besides very 
retentive of odors, it forms a very convenient basis 
for that class of perfumery. ugged-houry evernia, 
which possesses nearly similar properties, is in 


-Epgland frequently substituted for reindeer moss. 


Common vak moss, although without any pleasant 
smell of its own, sharing the same quality of re- 
taining perfumes, is also often used to make sachet 
powders. So faras we have been able to ascertain, 
reindeer moss cannot be procured in New York, at 
least in the ordinary way of business. It is possi- 
ble, however, that some manufacturers import it 
for their own use, The same is probably true of 
ragged hoary evernia. As to oak-moss, it can be 
obtained without difficulty, 


| M. (Hamilton, Canuda) relates the following as a 
| warning to his brother druggists : 

| “A young man in my employ was powdering 
some aconite root in a drug mill, and happened to 
| get some of the fine powder up his right nostril. 
| Instead of trying to blow it out, he thought that if 
| he snuffed some water up his nose, he would better 
| remove it; he did so, but the desired effect was not 
produced, as a day afterwards, he felta peculiar 
numbness on the whole side of his face, preventing 
him even from whistling or winking. 
little attention to it, thinking it was caused by a 
slight cold aud would soon pass away. So, he did 
nothing forit ; but when, in a couple of days more, 
the complaint became worse, he was persuaded to 
consult a physician, who toid him at once that his 
face was paralyzed, and immediately treated him 
with electricity and medicines administered inter- 
nally. In the course of a few days the deadness 
gradually began to disappear; now it is entirely 
gone, and what is more, he says that that side of 
his face is more lively than the other. The whole 
time of the treatment was about two weeks, but the 
physician said that if it had been delayed longer, 
the cure would have been very difficult, if not im- 
possible. I would like to hear your opinion un the 
subject.”’ 

{Our opinion is soon told. Poisonous drugs 
should not be powdered and sifted in open appara- 
tus, but in the close appliances made expressly for 
the purpose. Tue moral of the story 1s that, by 
neglecting that precaution, drug clerks are liable to 
be deprived of two of their dearest privileges, 
whistiing and winking. } 


S. (Florida).—One of the following works on 
EnromoLoey will probably answer your purpose. 
‘Half Hours with Insects,’ by A. 8. Packard ; 
price, $2.50. ‘*Our Common Insects,”’ by the same, 
at the same price, *‘‘ Structure and Classification of 
Insects.” By A. J. Ebell, price seventy-five cents. 


C. W. C. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—PHARAOH’s SER- 
PENTS’ Ee@s have so often been discussed in the 
columns of Tue DRvUGGIsT3 CIRCULAR that we are 
alraid to tire the patience of our more attentive 
veaders by constantly alluding to the same topic. 
Those antiquated serpents have shown their heads 
in nearly every volume of Tae Druaaists Crrcu- 
LAR for che last twelve years or more; they were re- 
ferred to for the last time in November, 1877, page 186. 


A. P. C. (Delaware, 0.) asks: “ Whatis ‘Doory 
PowDER ?’ It contains morphia, camphor, etc.; it 
is used in neryous troubles, I never saw any of it.” 

[ANSWER. From your description, we thiuk that 
the preparation sought for is in all probability 
Tully’s Powder. Were it not for the information 
wisely appended to your query, it is very doubtful 
if ** Yooly Lowder’ could have been identified. In 
the back numbers of THE Drueeists CrrcULAR, 
we find the two following formule differing in color 
and appearance, but substantially identical, so far 
as their therapeutical effects are concerned: 

L—TULLY’s PowDER. 


Sulphate of morphia.... sista ia(sietie) “Ar eeiahs 
MPEREPINOL ores srels o's is sic Wie 1c ota clea elely 20 grains. 
THCuNCe POW face feet cee. i 
Carbonate of Times. o0...26 ha detes + | 
Ii.—Dr. Brinsmape’s TuLLy PowpeEr. 
Sulphate of morphia............ espe LIAM, 
Campnor.cs. cena: «sis \s0 wip s piste ibape 1 scruple. 
Prepared chalk..... Rael s Soke oper 5 1 scruple. 
White sugar fo. th7.dap cutee cnwias «cuits 1 scruple. 


Other variations of the above are also mentioned, 
but we are assured these are the formula most gen- 
erally accepted. | 


W. M. (Newark, N. J.).—Receipts for FLavorine 
Exrracts haye been given from time to time in 
he back numbers of THe DruGeists CIRCULAR, 
in measure, as they were requested by our corres- 
pondents. They can easily ve found by consulting 
the Index. The following, we believe, has never 
been inquired for, probably because it 13 so simple 
that the formula suggests itself. 

FLavyorine Exrracr oF TONKA BEAN. 
Tonka bean, in coarse powder -.. 4 ounces, 
Diluted alcohol ....:..0..... see-eeee 16. 00NCES. 
Exhaust by maceration or displacement. 


H, (Pennsylvania).—(.).— ARTIFICIAL PaRIAN 
MARBLE is a variety of porcelain having the appear- 
ance of the Carrara marble, and made by the sub- 
stitution of soft feldspar for Cornish stone in the 
porcelain process. It derives its name from the 
celebrated mnarble of Paros, an island in the Aigean 
Sea, anu is much employed for statuettes and other 
works of art. It is composed of about two-thirds 
silica, and nearly one-third alumina, with small 
proportions of soda, potassa, lime, magnesia and 
iron. ‘These are finely ground, and thoroughly 
mixed to a creamy consistence. The tluid is poured 
into a mould, and afterwards baked, and timally an- 
nealed. (2.),—LavA Ware is a name applied in 
commerce to a sort of unglazed colored porcelain 
the composition of which is not given, Aead lava, 
the matter thrown out by volcanoes, is also used for 
a variety of purposes, generally for small objects. 
Among others, it is said to make excellent tips 
| for gas-burvers, 


He paid but | 


J. @. H. (Venango, Pa.), for CLBANING AND 
Sorrenrne THE Hanps, recommends the use of 
linseed oil followed by soap and water. 


lowed to penetrate every part, then, it is washed off 
with soap and water, when it leaves the hands as 
| white and soft as those of a lady ! 


X. (Utica, N. Y.), desires a receipt for ‘*‘ Butter 
| Collar,’ as he would like to put it on the market. 
| Itis to be feared that a garment of that description 
would scarcely become popular, even incold weath- 
er. If, however, our correspondent has been be- 
| trayed into a lapsvs calami—the greatest geniuses 
are liable to misspell a word occasionally—if he 
means BuTTEeR CoLor, we answer that annatto dis- 
solved in alcohol is frequently sold for the purpose 
of coloring butter. 


N, F. (Louisville, Ky.).—The following will prob- 
ably give a good preparation : 
Extract oF New Mown Hay. 
| Bouquet des champs de foin.} 
Tincture of tonka bean............ 2 ounces. 


| as ‘Smugkrcits, ert. co 4% ounce, 
= << DENZOM cans cash cee eae oT 
Oil'of' Tose’. .cace cance ce eaceeee 5 drops, 
‘“ rose peraniumt;.cin<... .... 20 minims, 
“ “‘bergamot..... oe aaa gee sheep OY 
FUIGONOL: © rininte is'a\eje ain eYotetetersta tie igreistale 1 ounce 


P. (Richmond, Va.).—To Dy Horn A BLONDE 
CoLor, steep it in a warm solution of picric acid. 
Should the use of heat be objectionable, dissolve 
the acid in alcobol, and apply cold. In either case 
only a small quantity of the dye is necessary. 


F. G. (Randolph, Mass.)—(1.)—The formulas of 
the two first patent medicines mentioned. in your 
letter are unknown to us and probably to every one 
else except the manufacturers. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to recommend a process for obtaining similar 
compounds, (2.)—ExTxaot or HamMAMELIS. Your 
information that the prepuration is made by macer- 
ation and expression without heat, is evidently in- 
correct, so far at least-as it applies to the particular 
extract which you name. -Amordinary fluid extract 
ot the bark can, of course, be made as you say; but 
an aromatic and colorless spirituous liquid like the 
nostrum which is. the subject of your query, can 
evidently be only obtained by distillation. This 
pointis hardly open to doubt; but the other particu- 
lars of the process are kept secret by the manufac- 
turers. 


J. K. (La Fayette, Ind.).—(.). Sweet Castor 
On, according to a note from its proprietor in 1873, 
is protected by letters patent issued December 17th, 
1872, and numbered 133,924. By means of these 
data, if you are anxious to know the composition of 
the article, you can obtain the information on ap- 
plying in the proper manner to the Patent Office in 
Wa-hington. (2.)—For SHOEMAKERS’ BURNISHING 
inks, see I'HE DrueaisTs CrrouLar of last April, 
page 74. 


A. (Chicago, Il.).—ANoNYMOUS COMMUNICA- 
TIONS are by most editors rejected as unworthy of 
“cousideration, and when used, are always treated 
with a suspicion not unmerited. 


J. A, B. (Bellaire, O.).—CALOMEL AND CHLORATE 
oF Porassa. From experiments made by readers 
ot Tue Drueeists CikcULAR and published in its 
columns, it is proved that the two salts are not in- 
compatible, and that no corrosive sublimate is 
formed when they are mixed together. In one case, 
the calomel was violently triturated witb the chlor- 
ate in a mortar during thirty minutes, Another ex- 
perimenter added the calomel to a moderately warm 
solution of chlorate of potassa, and let the mixture 
stand over night. but in neither instance was a 
trace of soluble mercurial componnd tound in the 
resulting preparavion, The experiments were re- 
latedin detail in THe DrueaistTs CrrcouLar for Au- 
gust and September, 1874, pages 146 and 162. ‘The 
carbonate of bismuth, added in your prescription to 
the above-pamed salts, would in all probability 
have no influence on the behavior of the chemicals. 
If, however, as is sometimes the case, subnitrate of 
bismuth were substituted for the carbonate, there 
would be a possible danger, owing to the looseness 
of the combination between the acid and the metal- 


lic base. 
W. (Woodstock, l.).—Tne following is recom- 
mended by some : 
TRICOPHEROUS. 
Castor Olbed, edi. oda. Mitt. oe 8 ounces, 
WICOHOLARGOL IN. as iene BEE & £> 
Tincvure of cantharides,......,... 2 drachms. 
Oil of bergamot... alk. Filia Set ee & 
Alkamet rOetetijia ce cd. eee 2 * 


Macerate a few days, and filter. 


X, (Dallas, Texas).—LiNIMENT OF ACONITE AND 
CuLoRoFORM. The following would probably give 
a good permanent preparation ; 

Aconite root, in coarse powder..,,, 8 ounces, 

Chlorotorm,...... . 1 fl. ounce. 

Alcohol, sufficient. 

Exbaust the root by either percolation or_mace:a- 
tion with enough alcohol to obcain eleven fluid 
ounces of liquid.. To this add the chloroform, and 


The oil is | 
| to be rubbed thoroughly over the hands, and al- | 


mix. The officinal lioiment of aconite, owing © 
the presence of glycerine, cannot form a permane, 
mixture with chloroform. | 


W. S. (Yonkers, N. Y.) asks: ‘* Can you or a 
readers tell me what is the botanical name of t} 
‘CenrurY MounTaAmN PLANT,’ a New England pla. 
used for chills, fevers, etc. I cannot find itinn 
books, and botanic drug houses know nothiy 
about it. | 

[Answer. We would suggest that it may } 
some species of Centaury. One of these, the Ame) 
can orred centaury, Sabbatia angularis, is used _ 
periodic febrile diseases both as a preventive uy 
as a remedy. Perhaps some of our readers oy 
supply more definite information. ] : 


J. @. (New York).—(1.—To Remove G1 
Srars from cloth, the best solvent is warm wat 
applied for a sufficieat length of time. (2.)—A1) 
ceipt for Liguip Guux is given elsewhere in t) 
present issue. Other formule, somewhat differer 
have been published from time to time in previo’) 
numbers. (3.)—To Fini THE PoRES OF Woop 8 
FORE VARNISHING, mix with geod whiting By 
colors as will imitate, as nearly as possible, the col 
of the wood. Dry the mixture thoroughly. The 
give the wood a good coat of boiled linseed oil, ar 
sprinkle the colured mixture over the work s0 as” 
have it well and evenly covered. Witha soft rn 
rub this in well, wipe off the excess of powder, a 
when the whole is thoroughly dry, the wood is rea 
for varnishing, (4.)—The composition is unknoy 
tous. We believe it is the general opinion of woo) 
workers that for joining wood together, nothii) 
surpasses in adhesiveness good, fresh glue proper 
applied. Various liquid glues or cements are occ 
ionally used for the sake of their convenience, b 
in durability they are all inferior to good sound gi| 
atine. 


~—- 


C. W. (Chicago, Ill.).—(1.) It is, in our opi! 
impossible to sua@AR-coaT Pixs in small quantiti 
so as to compare favorably, or compare at all, wi 
the products made on a large scale. The ase’ 
mucilage and powdered sugar is an hime 
gives buta brittle coating which is, besides, neith 
smooth nor very white. The essential point in ec 
ing pills isthat the sugar must be applied in ¢| 
shape of syrup, aud dried on the pills while th 
are in motion. A gentle heat is, in most cares, 
lowable. This can be effected by hand, in the¢ 
‘branlunte’? pan suspended from the cevling, a 
warmed underneath with a small charcoal furna’ 
Four pounds of pilisis probably as little as can 
coated at once. Butif you bear in mind that! 
that quantity, not more than one tablespoonful 
syrup can be added at one time, that the pills mi 
be roiled and jumped in the pan witnout a mom 
rest (except just before adding more syrup, WI 
the pills are dry), while the furnace has to be 
tended to, you will unaerstand that the operation 
one requiring very severe physical labor, and y 
will understand why tne drandante bas be 
almost altogether superseded by the steam apy) 
ances described in some of the advertising pages 
Tae DrueGists Crrcutar. The result is the sa 
asin ali cases in which steam has been broug 
into competition with manual Jabor, the su 
worker cannot cope with the large manufactur 
(2.)—CompounD CaTHARTIC Syrup. ‘The name 
rather a vague term. ‘The following would, we " 


pose, give a good preparation : 
ComMPOUND SYRUP OF SENNA. | 
4 troy ounces) 


Alexandria senna...........--- 

«J MAD. saeco sais nfo apRyse sweets a 1% ° = 
Rhubarb...... ore Seal das| = apetarays 4 drachms, 
CiNNAMON 56 10: 9:00.s abi Wp etree ... 1idrachm, 
ClOVES. «60s con RT ee are | ee! 
Nutmeg secs. cccsy.4, eee senses 80 grains 

Oil of lemon..,. ......... .-.. 20 minims, 
Sugar... «0s. Rasy ads Ove eee .. 24 troy ounces. 


The first six articles are to be reduced to Coal 
powder and exhausted with dimted alcohol. 7 
liquor is to be evapurated by means of a water-ba 
to eighteen fluid ounces, and filered, Lastly, t 
sugar and oil are added, and dissolved. Dose, fr¢ 
two to four fluid drachms. (3.)—A formula / 
ELrIxik oF [non, QUINIA AND STRYCHNIA was pu 
lished in Tue CincuLaR of May, 1876, As the 0 
you propose contains twice as much arsenious at 
aud four times as much quinia, we are a fraid | 
publication would only tend to confuse our reade! 

Leonard (Woodbury, Ct.).—The lectures of t 
New York College of Pharmacy are not pubished 
bouk form, neither are thuse of the Vhiladelpl) 
College. When our space permits, we print!) 
questions proposed at the aunual examination 
une diploma. If you are desirous of s.udying | 
sviences relating to pharmacy, you may Sore | ( 
procuring some of the appropriace treatises adv! — 
tised in another column, | 


W. A. (Hutchinson, Kansas),—PRUSSIATE 
Inon is an expression now seldom used, but it 
difticaltio see how it can be applied to any oth 
substance than the Pure PrussiaN Buus, 46) 
ferrocyanidumof the Pharmacope@ia. In the sal 
manner the ferro-cyanide of potassium is very fi 
quently called yellow prussiate of potussa, 


anuary, 1878. | 


t 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


3] 


) Tur EmMcvsion oF Lycopopium. 

hA prescription containing the above was noticed 
| the December number of Tag Drvueatsts 
/rouLAR, and appears to have attracted the at- 
|ntfon of a number of correspondents. They all 
ree in saying that the mixture is possible, and 
il substantially recommend the manipulation de- 


jribed in the accompanying letters. The pre- 
“niption was as follows: 

(Castor oil......-- 4... Sree 2 fluid ounces. 
Lycopodium pile di vad. i 4 drachms, 
pWater.........2. secs seeseeeee 5 fluid ounces. 
\Camphor......-. -. ......--.. 15 grains. 


Simple syrup enough to complete 8 fluid ounces. 
‘Mix, and make an emulsion. 


\) the Druggists Circular: 
ithe “nnusual” prescription on p. 200, 4th col- 
110, is not so difficultto prepare; the only trouble 
that lycopodium, with American pharmaceutists, 
‘aks a8 absolutely noa-miscible with water or 
ly other liquid. With a little management it can 
: made into quite a permanent mixture. 
‘Lycopodium had first to be rubbed, by bearing 
‘ite hard on the pestle, with a few drops of wa- 
+, until it presents somewhat of a lumpy, granu- 
's mass. Now add the remainder of the water, 
‘t not before the appearance as aboye de- 
‘ribed. 
‘As to the prescription in question, I would pro- 
‘ed as follows, taking the same liberty which I 
yuld take in making an oily emulsion: 
'Firet, I would dissolve the camphor in the two 
unces of castor oil, and rub this with one ounce 
[ powdered gum arabic, and one ounce and a 
lat of water to a smooth mass (as described so 
‘ten in THE DruGaists CrrcvuLaR of late), then 
id the syrup, and pour iuto the bottle. I take 
‘en a clean, dry mortar, and rub the lycopodium, 
| above described, with a little water, and add the 
jmainder of the water, after which I pour it with 
‘e oil, etc. iato the bottle, and shake. 
Considering the presence of the syrup, probably 
ye to six drachms of the powdered gum would 
, sufficient for the two ounces of oil. 
/This will form an elegant, rather thick mixture, 


‘hich does not separate. 
Hans M. WiLDER. 


4 
‘Philadelphia, December 3d, 1877, 


Other correspondents inform us that lycopodium 
(frequently used in Germany for diseases of the 
‘mary organs in young children and aged people. 
ye are indebted to the following writers for inform- 
|.on similar to that above printed: 0. Z. (Solon, 
wa), F. 8. V. (Hollister, Cala.), R. W. (Lawrence- 
ingh, Ind.), H. N. (Dubuque, Iowa), and E. F., O. 
|, J. B. L. T., C. K. and A. M. of New York. To 
faclude, we print below a communication in which 
\2 prescription is considered in a different light. 


| the Druggists Circular : 
‘According to my experience, the “‘ unusual pre- 
iption ” noticed in your last issue is either a 
\ch orloosely worded. In my a‘tempt to prepare 
\{ first rubbed the lycopodium powder in a mortar 
‘tha few drops of water, using strong pressure, 
‘til it was converted into a pulpy mass. In another 
brtar I put the powdered camphor with one ounce 
gum arabic and the two ounces of castor oil, and 
er mixing well, added two ounces of water; this 
fre a good emulsion to which was add d the lyco- 
‘diam mass, which mixed withont difficulty. 
en J added gradually the remaining three ounces 
"water, but when it came to adding the simple 
“up, I found, on measuring my mixture, that it 
jatained already more than the eight ounces pre- 
jibed. This time { gave itup. I thought myself 
stifled by the direction, fiat emuisio, in adding 
gum arabic, but when I sawno room for the 
ap T became suspicious. If genuine, the pre- 
‘iption is queer. M. S. 
New York. 


_ 


PRIVATE ForMULZ.—The queries received from 
> following correspondents relate to proprietary 
Secret preparations for which reliable formule 
>not likely to be obtained: 2. 7. (Valdosta, 
1), J.8. W. (Woodstock, lu.), R. B. (Chicago, Ils.), 


} 


_H. B. (Chicago, Il.), and L. M. (Philadelphia). 


} INFORMATION WANTED. 

\‘ Opti” (Wappingers Fails, N. ¥.) wishes to have 
ormula for a “‘CoveH Canpy in sticks that re- 
Is in stores for ten cents.” 


|¥. (Boonville, Mo.).—*What is BELMonTYLE 
tL Nothing is said in regard to the uses, 
dperties or origin of the article or any circum- 
‘nee by which it might be identified. 


| 


(2 G. (Livermore Falls, Me.) desires to know what 
¥ Puny. Mygra Mixture.” 


_—— 


eady-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 

A cover very convenient for use, with the 

le, “ Drugaists Crrcunar,” stamped 

on it in gold letters, will be sent to any 

‘ by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 

tpt of $1.50. 


Conversational Meeting of the New 
York College of Pharmacy. 

THE conversational meeting of the mem- 
bers of this College was held on the even- 
ing of November 15th. 

In- the absence of the President, the 
meeting was called to order by Dr. H. J. 
Menninger, who exhibited samples of very 
fine lard (benzoated), prepared by G. D. 
Snyder & Co., 39 DeKalb avenue, Brook- 
lyn, L. I. Mr. Fiirstenwiirther stated that 
for many purposes a mixture of lard oil 
12 parts, castor oil 4 parts, white or yellow 
Wax 4 parts, is preferable to lard. 

A long discussion took place on the best 
method of rendering or preparing lard and 
keeping it from becoming rancid, by means 
of chloride of sodium, alum, etc., etc. 

Mr. Rice then described the process (as 
now followed in France) of perfuming 
Jard and tallow for perfumers’ use. 

Several members stated that they were 
in the habit of extracting or exhausting the 
perfume from these fresh pomatums with 
spirit, and using the remainder for poma- 
tum, for sale in small quantities over the 
counter, or selling it to cosmetic makers. 
It is, however, a curious fact that these 
fatty matters, as soon as they are deprived 
of their aroma, cannot be kept long with- 
out becoming rancid. 

The question of the utility of vaseline as 
a substitute for animal or vegetable fats 
having been brought up, several members 
reported of having met with samples of 
vaseline which were decidedly raucid. The 
process of manufacturing vaseline, cosmo- 
line, geoline, etc., was then described, as far 
as it was known, by Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Royce exhibited porcelain measures 
(tea, dessert, and table spoons), made by 
Messrs. Maw, Son and Thompson, of Lon- 
don. They found universal approbation as 
regards their form and price, 50 cents a 
dozen. They are intended to be furnished to- 
gether with the medicine prescribed, so as 
Fe serve as correct domestic measures of the 

ose. 

Mr. Royce also exhibited a package of 
the whole plant of spigelia marilandica as 
it is exported to Europe, where principally 
the toys are used. The same gentleman 
also showed a beautiful specimen of Mauri- 
tius vanilla, which had the appearance of 
having a spiral end tied around it, so as to 
leave a spiral depression. 

A discussion then arose as to the best 
manner of exhausting vanilla. Several 
members present stated that they used the 
ordinary process of crushing the bean with 
sugar and exhausting with dilute alcohol. 
One member stated that a large manufac- 
turer of flavoring extracts was in the habit 
of exhausting vanilla by enclosing the fine- 
ly cut beans together with a sufticient 
amount of 90 per cent. alcohol in strong 
copper cylinders, and immersing them in 
hot water for about 8 days. The residue, 
after being washed, was perfectly tasteless, 
and the tincture was afterwards sufficiently 
diluted and filtered to make it miscible 
with aqueous liquids without precipita- 
tion. It was suggested that essence of 
vanilla would be an excellent flavoring for 
citrate of magnesia; but this was objected 
to, as the citrate of magnesia was expensive 
enough now without adding to its cost. 

Dr. Menninger stated that he was in the 
habit of using the residue of the vanilla 
bean after having exhausted its flavor with 
spirits for making sachet powder, and that 
it made an excellent body for the same. 
This residue or refuse could be bought of 
the wholesale dealers and manutacturers of 
extract of vanilla, etc., at a very low 
price. 

Mr. Royce exhibited specimens of rhatany 
root, from Krameria triandra. All the 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Royce were 
donated at the close of the meeting by 
Messrs. McKesson & Robbins to the Col- 
lege Museum. 

A fine specimen of the East Indian red 
bark of (from cinchona succirubra), obtain- 
ed from Dr. E. R. Squibb, gave occasion to 


discuss the merits of the various cinchona } 


alkaloids, and their prospective changes, 
both in price and relative consumption. 
Mr. Rice gave an interesting account of 
the progress and present condition of the 
cinchona forests in Sikkim, Rungbee, and 
the Nilgheris. 

Attention was then called to the future 
rise in price and scarcity of otto of roses, 
owing to the destruction of the rose dis- 
tricts at the south of the Balkans, and the 
scattering of the population accustomed to 
the cultivation. 

Mr. Balser remarked that it was impos- 
sible to procure pure otto of roses, as a 
friend of his tried in vain to procure some 
for his cabinet, having even called into 


He remarked that all was adulterated with 
so-called geranium oil, which was imported 
into Turkey from the East Indies. 

Mr. Fiirstenwiirther wished to know why 
some of the dilute hydrocyanic acid, pre- 
pared by a most reputable house, and _bot- 
tled in one-ounce glass-stoppered bottles, 
turned black. He said he had received 
five one-ounce bottles, of which three were 
perfectly clear and two were black. 

Mr. Rice stated that the most probable 
reason was the access of traces of ammo- 
niacal vapor contained in the air to the 
diiuted acid. At least the change could 
be brought about at once by the addition 
of ammonia. He had recourse to the plan 
proposed many years ago, but for some 
reason abandoned, of adding about one per 
cent. of pure sulphuric acid to the diluted 
acid before bottling. He was also in the 
habit of redistilling the acid once before 
assaying it. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the liquor 
ferri chloridi, as prepared by several houses, 
was next called attention to. On diluting 
it with the proper amount of alcohol to 
make the tincture, an abundant precipitate 
of silica and oxychloride of iron took place. 
One member present stated that they had 
traced the difficulty to the enamel with 
which American iron dishes are coated. 
Since they had imported English enameled 
iron vessels they had found no further 
trouble. 

The assembled members then inspected 
the new additions to the Museum, com- 
prising a very fine collection of new drugs 
from Messrs. Lehn & Fink, of William 
street, New York, and a considerable num- 
ber of crude drugs selected trom the stock 
of Dr. E. R. Squibb, of Brooklyn, L. L., 
and examined the new balance, procured 
by the curators, for the purpose of examin- 
ing and verifying the weights of pharma- 
ceutists; and it having become very late, a 
general discussion upon the value, as re- 
gards to therapeutics, of many of the new 
drugs exhibited, was deferred until] the 
next conversational meeting, to be held on 
the 17th January next. 

H. A. CAssEBEER, JR., 
Secretary. 


oe 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the So- 
ciety was held Tuesday, December 18th, in 
Granada Hall, President G. C. Close occu- 
pying the chair, and Secretary Louis Nicot 
recording the proceedings. About forty 
members were present. 

After some routine business relating to 
the admission and proposition of new 
members, Dr. Hutchins, editor of the 
Proceedings of the Kings County Medical 
Society, was invited to speak. He alluded 
to the fact that a report of the transactions 
of the previous meeting had been pub- 
lished in the December issue of the Pro- 
ceedings, and that a copy of that number 
had been sent to each Brooklyn druggist. 
As the question of continuing this pub- 
lication was to come before this meeting, 
he appeared before the Society to listen to 
the suggestions of its members. Dr. 
Squibbs said that he had suggested the 
insertion on his own responsibility, think- 
ing it would be to the advantage of both 
the Medical and the Pharmaceutical So- 
viet He did so to present asample of what 
could be done. ‘The experiment was suc- 
cessful, and now it remained for the Society 
to decide whether they would publish their 
future reports in the Proceedings. He 
moved that a committee of three be charged 
with the duty of considering the subject. 
Mr. Lilienschiold was of the opinion that 
it would be better to have the reports pub- 
lished in THE Druaaists CrrcuLar, a 
paper read by nearly every druggist and 
every drug clerk in the United States. But 
it was pointed out that the Society needed 
to have a report of their own. They had 
no fault to find with THe Druaaists Crr- 
CULAR; it was always welcome to all 
facilities for obtaining as full a report as it 
desired for its readers, but of necessity the 
account of a meeting published for the 
profession at large would be different from 
the report of the Society’s Secretary. Many 
routine details, uninteresting to others but 
important to the Society, had to be omitted 
in any but a home publication. The mo- 
tion of Dr. Squibb was carried, and the 
President appointed as the committee on 
publication, Messrs. W. Winn, Louis 
Nicot and Dr. Menninger. It is understood 
that the Society is to defray the expense of 
the publication of its reports. 

A specimen of cod liver oil made by 
Wm. Stone, of Swampscott, Mass., was ex- 
hibited, and brought out the views of sev- 


| requisition the U. 8. Consular service. | 


eral members in regard to the subject of 
that important medicina] product. Dr 
Squibb said he used both the American 


}and the Norwegian oil, but gave the prefer- 


ence to the foreign article as less liable to 
become rancid. This property he attributed 
to the difference in the climate and in the 
season in which the oil is extracted. In 
Norway the fishery ceased on the 16th of 
April, while here the fish is caught in 
warmer weather, and less care is taken in 
the preparation of the oil. The American 
oil is therefore less secure against that sort 
of fermentation which can be started by the 
least trace of rancid oil remaining in the 
vessel, and which is impossible to detect 
before the alteration has gained consider- 
able headway. The dose of the oil and 
the advantage of the addition of some 
ether also came up for discussion. The 
administration of cod liver oil with ether, 
ten minims to the dose of oil, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Balthazar Foster, was said 
to be an improvement, owing to the stimu- 
lating effect on the secretion of the pan- 
creas. It appeared, however, that but 
little etherized oil is used in Brooklyn, so 
far at least as went the experience of the 
members present. In regard to the dose, 
ail agreed that small quantities are prefer- 
able, and most practitioners now adopt one- 
drachm doses. 

Various devices were recommended for 
facilitating the administration of cod liver 
oil. Mr. Lilienschiold found that the ad- 
dition of salt was as good as any, and 
helped the assimilation of the medicine. 
Dr. Squibb said that an important point 
was to prevent the rancidification of the 
oil remaining on the neck and sides of an 
opened bottle. The best way to effect it was 
to keep the bottle in a refrigerator. Then, 
to disguise the taste of the medica- 
ment, a good way is to moisten the sides 
of the medicine glass with a weak solution 
of acacia (1 drachm to 4 ounces). This 
wets the glass, while ordinary water does 
not, and acts like a shield for the oil which 
is to be poured in afterwards. Another way 
is to chew a small piece of smoked herring 
before taking the dose; and a third manner 
is to pour the oil into a glass nearly filled 
with the froth ot ale or porter. Mr. Close 
related that, in his experience, the most 
unpleasant effect while taking a dose of 
castor or cod liver oil is the after-taste left 
by the small quantity remaining on the lips. 
He found an excellent expedient was to 
have a handkerchief ready, and to wipe off 
the mouth immediately after swallowing 
the dose. 

Hydrobromic acid was the subject next 
considered. Dr. Squibb spoke of Dr. 
Fothergill’s process with Charles Rice’s 
improvement. ‘This was the acid usually 
prescribed and dispensed, but he thought 
physicians had but an indefinite idea of the 
strength of the preparation as compared 
with bromide of potassium, the usual 
standard. A solution of hydrobromic acid 
containing 68 per cent. of acid would cor- 
respond minim for grain with bromide of 
potassium, in the same manner as drugs are 
represented by fluid extracts, but a solution 
of that strength would be too caustic for 
general use. A preparation containing 84 
per cent. would be preferable; it could be 
made without difficulty, and would cor- 
respond with bromide of potassium in the 
proportion of two minims for a grain. 

Several reports on new members pro- 
posed brought before the Socicty the ques- 
tion whether physicians practising voth 
medicine and pharmacy were admissible as 
members. The sense of the meeting was 
that, whilea physician keeping a drug store 
only was eligible, a physician keeping a 
store and practising medicine at the same 
time should not be admitted as a member, 

—_——e¢e—_______— 
A New Summer School of Science. 


THE ball which was set rolling by the 
enterprise of the late Professor Agassiz at 
Penikese makes new accretions every year, 
and the summer schools of science are be- 
coming very numerous, One of the most 
recent of these organizations bas its head- 
quarters at Lincoin, Nebraska, and is in- 
tended to provide a moving camp to study 
the natural history and resources of the 
Republican River in that State. The dis- 
trict to be traversed is of cretaceous and 
tertiary formations. Regular courses of in 
struction will be given in the natural 
sciences, Among the teachers engaged are 
Professors C. D. Wilber, 8. Aughey, and 
G. E. Bailey. The enterprise appears to 
be under the auspices of the University of 
Nebraska. The school is to start from Red 
Cloud about July 5, and continue for eight 
weeks, Professor Bailey, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, is secretary of the organization, 
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College of Pharmacy of the City of | 
New York. 

Atv the meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held December th, the Lecture Committee | 
submitted their plan for the 49th course of | 
lectures (1878-1879). 

The changes are to be very important, | 
and have been brought about mainly by | 
the necessity of providing for additional | 
room in the quarters now occupied, and | 
because the changes proposed, which had | 
been discussed and in contemplation for | 
several years, are certain to redound to the 
benefit of the students and the College. 
The new plan proposes to divide the lecture 
course into a junior and a senior course, each 
of three lecture evenings, so that only one 
class will attend each evening, except 
Saturday, when the lectures will be held 
in the afternoon, thereby enabling the 
professors to extend their instruction over | 
two courses instead of having to go over 
the whole ground in one course. 

The present class numbers 2U1 students, of 
which 128 are new matriculants, being an in- | 
crease of about fifteen present of the num- 
ber that attended the 47th course (1876- 
1877). 

The Lecture Committee was instructed 
to engage the present efficient faculty for 
the 49th course. 

Dr. Edward Payson Nichols, of Newark, 
N. J., and Frank F. Knapp, of 362 Hud- 
son street, were proposed as members, and 
Mr. A. F. W. Neynaber, of 172 First ave-! 
nue, was elected a member of this College. | 

Messrs. Olliffe, Hays, and Balser were 
appointed a Committee on Commence- 
ment. 

The written examination of the graduat- 
ing class was set down for February 28th, 
March 2d, and March 5th, 1878. | 
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Aiken, 8S. C., as a Winter Refuge for 
Invalids. 


Dr. W. H. Gepprnas, of Aiken, 8S. C., 
has published an elaborate treatise in the 
shape of a pamphlet, noticed in a previous 
number of THE DrRuUGGISTS CIRCULAR, set- 
ting forth the climatic conditions of thar 
town, comparing it with other winter re- 
sorts, and furnishing good reasons why in- 
valids might find it to their advantage to 
take up their quarters there rather than some 
other places that have obtained celebrity as 
localities favorable for health. 

The two principal points discussed by Dr. 
Geddings are temperature and relative hu- 
midity, adopting, as concerns the latter, the 
convenient classification of Vivenot, who 
denotes atmospheric saturation by 100 per 
cent., half saturation by 50, and so on, the 
figures representing the percentage of rela- 
tive humidity. Vivenot classifies climates 
where the air contains only from 1 to 55 of 
moisture as excessively dry; from 55 to 70 
as moderately dry; 71 to 85 as moist, and 
86 to saturation (LU0) as excessively moist. 
As compared with the famous health re- 
sorts of the world, the relative humidity of 
Aiken is only 64.04, while that of St. Remo 
is 65, Mentone 70, Nice 71, Hyéres 58, 
Cannes 62, Palermo 73, Madeira 73.9, 
Riviera de Pouente 70. The mean annual 
temperature of Aiken is 62.70°; the mean 
summer temperature, 75°; the mean for the 
spring months, 55°; that of the autumnal, 
71°; the winter mean being 48.55". The 
author recommends the resort for malarial 
diseases, gastric catarrh, convalescents from 
pneumonia and pleuritis, from typhoid 
fever, syphilis, scarlatina,* and whooping- 
cough, and for scrofulous patients; but not 
for laryngeal consumption, laryngitis, 
Bright’s disease, eye diseases, or diseases 
of the nervous system. ‘The advantage of 
Aiken, says Dr. G., as a winter resort, may 
be summed up as follows: A dry, bracing 
climate, with an abundance of bright sun- 
shine. The entire absence of malaria. 
Better hotels and boarding houses than are 
usually met with in Southern resorts, with 
good tood and excellent attendance. The 
ease and comfort with which it is reached, 
parlor and sleeping cars running through 
from New York in less than thirty-five 
hours. , 
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Comfortable Hanging. 

Proressor Hauauton, of Dublin, has 
recently described some investigations un- 
dertaken by him with a view of discover- 
ing which was the most certain mode of 
death, the long drop or short drop, in hang- 
ing. The results are that the most com- 
fortable method of hanging is to be sure 


of a rope of sufficient elasticity, to place 
the Knot under the chin with a running 
noose, and to drop about ten feet. 


Scientific and Useful Processes. 
For the Druggists Circular by G. DUBELLE, PH. D. 


REMOVING THE ODOR OF BISULPHIDE OF 


CARBON. 


Bisulphide of carbon is an important 
substance for many industrial purposes, 
but its disagreeable odor is very much in 
the way of its extensive employment. Quite 
lately, a method has been devised for re- 
moving the odor, which is said to accom- 
plish its object. To effect this, the bisul- 
phide is first to be shaken up with one per 
cent. of corrosive sublimate, this operation 


| being repeated several times, after longer or 


shorter intervals. In this way certain sul- 
phurets are produced, which cause the salt 
of mercury to turn black. The Jiquid is 
then to be distilled, and that which passes 
over will have a much less disagreeable 
smell. If one-third of its bulk of the oil 
of almonds be added, the result is very 
satisfactory. The sulphide, under these 
circumstances, emits a pleasant odor, some- 
what like that of ether. 


COATING PAPER WITH GRAPHITE, ETC. 
Unsized paper, as in parchmentizing, is 


| best treated with a mixture of two parts of 


fuming sulphuric acid and one of water. 
As soon as the surface seems gelatinized, it 
is quickly removed, and sprinkled with 
graphite or other mineral substance, as 
emery, etc., on one or both sides, and then 
immediately immersed in water containing 
a little soda, and finally carefully dried. 
This process is also adapted to fabrics of 
vegetable fibre. 


ADULTERATION OF BONE-DUST BY VEGE- 
TABLE IVORY. ? 


It has been ascertained that the powder 
of the vegetable ivory-nut is used very 
largely for the adulteration of bone-dust, 
being so similaras to be very difficult of 
distinction. Even the microscope scarcely 
furnishes a satisfactory means of determin- 
ing the facts in the case, especially if the 
external envelope of the fruit has been 
carefully removed. The best method, how- 
ever, short of chemical analysis, consists in 
throwing the suspected-substance upon hot 
coals. If vegetable ivory be present, a 


| pleasant odor like that of roasted coffee 


will be immediately diffused, while bone- 
dust yields a disagreeable animal odor. 
The precise proportion of the two sub- 
stances can only be determined by chemical 
analysis. 

EBONY STAIN FOR WOOD. 

Apple, pear, and walnut wood, especially 
of fine grain, give perfect imitations of 
ebony under the following treatment. Boil 
in a glazed vessel, with water, four ounces 
of gall-nuts, one ounce of logwood chips, 
half an ounce of vitriol, and half an ounce 
of crystallized verdigris; filter while warm, 
and brush the wood with the hot solution 
a number of times. The wood, thus stained 
black, is then to be coated two or three 
times (being allowed to dry completely 
after each coating) with a solution of one 
ounce of iron filings ina quart of good 
wine vinegar. This is to be prepared hot, 
and allowed to cool before use. 


IMPROVED SOLUTION FOR ETCHING COPPER, 
ETC. 

The etching of copper and silver by 
means of nitric acid has the inconvenience 
of disengaging nitrous vapors. This, in 
addition to the injury to the health and 
comfort of the operators, often penetrates 
under the protecting layer of wax or paraf- 
fine, and thus produces an undesired action. 
The use of chromic acid is not liable to this 
objection. The action, indeed, is much 
slower, but the engraver is not rendered 
uncomfortable, and the engraving is much 
clearer andsharper. Gold and platinum 
are not thus acted upon by the acid, but 
silver becomes covered with a red chromate 
of silver, which shows that it is attacked. 
To prepare the chromic acid, 150 parts of 
bichromate of potash are dissolved in 800 
parts of warm water, and 200 parts of sul- 
phuric acid are added. ‘This forms a solu- 
tion which may be used for the purpose in 
question. 


IMPROVED DRAWING INK. 


The addition of carbolic acid to 80 parts 
of the fluid India ink, while it does not 
impair its fluidity, causes it to dry rapidly, 
even in heavy lines, so that they can be 
varnished over. The proper amount of 
carbolic acid to be used in any case may be 
ascertained by adding, drop by drop, the 
ordinary apothecary’s solution of it in 
alcohol, until varnishing does not affect the 
definition of a test line by causing it to 
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{run. The addition of too much carbolic 
|acid is indicated by the transparency of | 
the line and inability to draw five lines, | 
a condition easily remedied by the addi 


/tion of more of the fluid ink. 


CEMENT FOR FASTENING METALS AND GLASS. 


The following cement will be found 
generally useful in fastening metal on glass 
| securely andrapidly. To an intimate mix- 
ture of 2 parts of finely powdered silver 
litharge, and 1 part of dry white lead, add 
as much of a mixture of 38 parts of boiled 
linseed oil and 1 part of copal varnish as 
will form a doughy mass. It is only neces: 
sary to cover the whole face of the medals, | 
electrotypes of badges of honor, for show- 
cases, etc., with said cement, press upon 
the glass, and remove the excess of cement. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SUNLIGHT ON OLIVE OIL. 


Among the results of studies on the 1n- 
fluence of sunlight upon olive oil, 1 may 
mention the following items that will be of 
interest to commercial as well as scientific 
men. 1. In one month the sunlight will 
entirely bleach the oil without changing its 
specific gravity. 2. Oil that has been ex- 
posed a month to the sunlight has still the 
property of thickening under the influence 
of nitrous vapors ; but if the exposure last 
two or three months, it continues fluid un- 
der the reagent that would otherwise thicken 
it. 4. The oil that has been bleached by 
sunlight has a decided acid reaction, and a 
slightly rancid odor and taste, and dissolves 
the aniline red easily, whereby it is itseif 
intensely colored, a principle that is of im- 
portance only when the purity of the oil 
by Jacobson's proposed method is tested. 


IMPROVED BLACK WRITING INK. 
This ink is prepared by digesting for 24 


hours, at a gentle heat, 744 ounces of pow- 
dered nut-galls in a pint. of alcohol of 82° 
per cent., and in another vessel, 24g ounces 
of sulphate of iron, and the same quantity 
of gum arabic, with 3 pints of pure water. 
These two liquids, passed through a flannel 
strainer, are then to be mixed and ajlowed 
to-settle for eight days, and again strained. 
The ink thus obtained does not form -any 
deposit, nor does it mould, and is more 
permanent than any other. 


HYDROFUGINE, 


A substance called hydrofugine is recom- 
mended for the purpose of rendering 
fabrics water-proof, without interferiny 
with the circulation of the air through 
them. The method of preparing the coim- 
pound is as follows : In one of two pans, 
each of a capacity of about five gallons, 
place twenty pounds of sulphate of alumina 
cut in thin slices ; intothe other pour eight 
pounds of oleic acid, and about a gallon 
and a-half of alcohol. Stir in order to 
properly mix them, and then pour gradu- 
ally the contents of the second pan into the 
first, stirring all the time with a wooden 
pallet for about twenty minutes. When 
the mixture is complete, allow it to settle 
for about 24 hours. The alcohol and the 
oleic acid, which floats on the top, can be 
poured off, and the precipitate is placed in 
a felt filter, and submitted to a strong pres- 
sure in order to obtain a solid cake. This 
»ake is removed and dried in a moderately 
hot stove, and afterward reduced to powder. 
This powder is prepared for woolen 
fabrics by mixing and dissolving one pound 
in about 20 gallons of water. For silk, 
linen and other fabrics, 14g pounds of the 
powder will be required for every 20 gal- 
fons of water. ‘lhe solutions are to be 
passed through a sieve before dipping the 
fabrics, which should be completely satu- 
rated and afterward removed and dried, 
when, it is asserted, they will be found to 
be impervious to water but not to air. 


GLUE FOR DAMP ATMOSPHERES. 


A glue, fast in a damp atmosphere, for 
fastening labels on bottles, etc., may be 
made by macerating 5 parts of good glue 
in 2U parts of water, for a day, and then 
adding to the liquid 9 parts of sugar-candy 
and 3 parts of gum arabic. The mixture 
can be brushed upon paper while luke- 
warm; it keeps well, does not stick together, 
and when moistened adheres firmly. 


PALATABLE CASTOR OIL. 


Castor oil is such a simple, harmless 
medicine, that it is much to be regretted 
that it should be so unpleasant to take. The 
following is a perfect mixture for disguis- 
ing the nauseous flavor. Mix 10 grains of 


powdered tragacanth with 24¢ drachms of 
water ; upon this pour very slowly, drop 
by drop, 4 ounce of castor oil, stirring 
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constantly with the pestle. When tt 
mixture is complete add about 8 ounces « 
water, 1 ounce of syrup and a few drops ( 
cherry-laurel water. In this manner | 
white emulsion is obtained, in which t) 
taste of the castor oil is quite masked 
the taste of the laurel water. 


LUSTRE COLOR FOR PAPER. 


Dissolve one pound of glue into two pin 
of water, and two ounces of starch }| 
half a pint of water; mix the two fluid) 
and add. ten ounces of campeachy extrac! 
two ounces of sulphate of iron, and oy) 
poundof glycerine. Boil all these ingredien, 
together for one minute, then stir occasio; 
ally till cold. Paper colored with th) 
lustre will require painting over with | 
twice. Finally, the paper should be brush 
over with French chalk powder, or passe 
between steel rollers. ! 


NEW NICKEL-PLATING SOLUTION, { 


A new solution, said to yield beautif: 
results, is prepared by mixing the liqui) 
obtained by evaporating a solution of * 
an ounce of nickel in aqua regia to a pasi 
mass, and dissolving it in 1 pound aqy 
ammonia, with that obtained by treatir) 
the same quantity of nickel with a solutic 
of 2 oz. of cyanide of potassium in) 
pound of water. More cyanide renders t) 
deposit whiter, and more ammonia rende 


it grayer. 
IMPARTING TO IVORY, BONE, AND HORN, 
BEAUTIFUL RED COLOR. 


i 


Take one drachm of picric acid and d. 
solve it in half a pint of water ; when col) 
add two drachms of water of ammoni 
Dissolve also half a drachm of magenta 
one anda half ounces of alcohol, dily 
with three-fourths of a pint of hot wate 
and add two ouncesof ammonia. As so 
as the red color of the magenta solutir 
has disappeared, the two solutions a 
mixed together, making a bulk of ligu 
amounting to one and a quarter pints. Pa : 
and bone should be placed in very We) 
nitric or hydrochloric acid first, befc 
being immersed in the ammoniacal 7 
If to the ammoniacal liquid, some gelati 
solution is added, it may serve as a red in 
which does not attack steel pens. By vai 
ing the proportions of the magenta a 
picric acid, the tints obtained may be vari 
from a bluish red to a bright orange m 
The desired colors do not appear till t 
ammonia has evaporated. 


WONDERS OF COAL. 


The following substances can be ma 
from coal. Many of them are of § 
commercial value, and their manufaetu 
gives employment to numerous persons. | 


Ammonia, Acetylene, ; 
Coke, Benzol, 
Aniline, Parabenzol, ‘ 
Pyridine, Toluol, : 
Picoline, Xylol, 
Lutidine, Cumol, 
Collidine, Cymol, 
Parvoline, Naphthalene, | 
Coridine, Paranaphthalene, _ 
Rubidine, Chrysen, 
Viridine, Pyren, | 
Leucoline, Water, «: 9¢ | 
Lapidine, Hydrosulphurie ac! 
Cryptidine, Hydrosulphocyani 
Pyrrol, acid,. «> af aol 
Hydrocyanic acid, Carbonic oxide | 
Hydrogen, “ anhydrid! 
Marsh gas, Bisulphide of carb), 
Hydride of hexyl, Sulphurous anhy | 
i octyl, dride, | 
s decyl, Acetic acid, 7 
Olefiant gas, Carbolic acid, — 
Propylene, Cresylic alcohol, | 
Caproylene, Phiorylic °** am 
(Enanthylene, Rosolic acid ¢ 
Paraftine, Brunolic *‘ 


—____*_»¢9___—__—_ 
Insane Wit. 


A visitor at asylums relates an incidit 
almost unparalleled in its ineomprehet-— 
bility. He went toa private lunati¢ a) 
lum'which he had previously visited, a 
seeing there a distinguished looking 1 
sitting moodily alone, went up and said? 
him: ‘‘How do you do? 1 think I hv 
seen you before. May I ask your name 
‘*My name?”’ returned the man fier ‘ 
“lam Alexander the Great!” ‘““Why, 5) 
the visitor, who suddenly remembel) 
having already had a discussion with © 
man, *‘the last time I was here you W" 
St. Paul!” ‘Yes, of course,” the 1? 
rejoined quickly, ‘but that was by © 
first wife,”’ 196 
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} 
jarertA Mepica For THE Use oF Srv- | 
By Jonn B. Bropiex, M.D., Pro- | 


| DENTS. 
fessor in the Jefferson Medical College. 
| Eighth Edition. revised and enlarged, 
| with numerous illustrations. Price $4.00. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston. 
1878. 


} This is a handsome volume of two hup- | 


ired pages, and so well known to students 
ind to the profession as a text-book that it 
| scarcely necessary to do more than merely 
jention its title. The fact that the seventh 
ition was exhausted within little more 
hana year after its issue shows in what 
stimation it is held by the medical public. 


'he work is written more for the student | 


if medicine than for the pharmaceutist, as 
he chemical and pharmaceutical processes 
eecupy much less space than the discussion 
f physiological effects, doses, medical 
ses, and modes of administering the vari- 
lus drugs and medicaments described in 
ne treatise. It will be found a useful 
ook for becoming familiar with drugs, and 
sarning the difficult art of writing a pre- 
sription not only efficient in composition, 
‘nt elegant in appearance, and of easy ad- 
\inistration when prepared. 

ag CHEMISTS’ AND Druaeists’ DIARY FOR 
_1878. London. Published for the Pro- 
‘prietors of the Chemist and Druggist. 
This is the tenth edition of the Diary. 
) Besides the usual ruled blanks for every 
ay inthe year, it contains suitably arranged 
paves for recording addresses, prices paid 
yr articles of varying value, and laboratory 
yeparations and balance sheets. Useful 
ubles and other items of information are 
iso appended. The number of advertise. 
sents which fill the remaining pages of the 
jiary shows that it must be highly es- 
emed as an advertising medium. 


‘HYSICIAN’S CASE-RECORD LEDGER. Cin- 


‘cimnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1877. 

, As its name indicates, the Ledger is in- 
mded for the use of physicians to keep 
ieir accounts accurately and rapidly. It 
ves them also facilities for recording 
uses for future reference. Being of the 
sual size of ledgers, it is meant for the of- 
3e. 


jae New Departure In MEDICAL THACH- 

ING IN THE UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN. 

-|A lecture delivered at the beginning of 
the course on pathology and practice of 
medicine in the University, October 1st, 
|1877. By A.B. Pater, A.M., M.D. 


HAT ANZSTHETIC SHALL WE USE? By 
|JuLIAN J. Cutsoum, M.D., Professor in 
‘the University of Mary'and. Read 
‘before the Baltimore Academy of Medi- 
cine, June, 1877 The conelusions of the 
writer are briefly set forth in the last sen- 
jtence of the paper: ‘‘The greatest gift 
of God to man through natural science is 
Chloroform.” 


—-> e—_____ 
Yield of Essential Oils. 


Tue following particulars in regard to 
,e yield of essential oils appeared in the 
nurnal of Applied Chemistry. The state- 
‘ent was prepared by C. F. W. Simon, 
ad is based on the results of ten years’ 
icperience in distillation, wherein many 
sousands of pounds of each of the differ- 
At substances were operated upon: 
| Oil of Caraway.—This is prepared from 
ie seed of the plant; they are not crushed, 
ad 100 Ibs. of seed gives 4°13 Ibs. of the 
‘l. The product is white, but yellow if 
‘stilled from copper by direct action of 
pat; of a burning, but sweetish taste, and 
ghter than water. If exposed to air and 
ght the oil turns yellow, and subsequently 
‘own, acquiring also a bad odor. 
| Oil of Cloves.—This is prepared from the 
ids of caryophyllus aromaticus. The 
jOves are softened in cold water over 
ght, taken out the next day, and put in 
|e still. After the still has been filled 
ith the water in which they have laid, dis- 
ation is commenced. When completed, 
1¢ water that has passed over is put bac}: 
the still and distillation continued, thus 
) Ving a considerable portion which would 
yherwise be wasted. 100 lbs. of cloves 
eld 16°23 Ibs. of oil, which is white, clear, 
se water, and has an odor much like 
oves; it is of an agreeably burning taste, 
mewhat thicker and heavier than water. 
he oil gradually turns yellow, and finally 
‘comes brown. ‘That soldin drug stores 
Sometimes adulterated with the oil ob- 
ined from the petioles of the flowers of 
€ same trees. 
Oil of Crisp Mint.—This is prepared from 
€ carly flowers of the herb, which are cut 


off, and yield 2-17 Ibs. of oil to 100 Ibs. of 
flowers. The oil is white, turning a red- 
dish yellow after a time, of a penetrating 
odor, the taste is spicy, bitter, afterwards 
cooling: it is lighter than water. 

Oil of Fennel.—This is prepared from the 


| seeds, which are subjected to distillation 


without peing crushed, and yield 3°28 lbs. 
of oil to 100 lbs. of seed. The oil is white, 
of a sweetish taste and strong odor, re- 
sembling fennel, and is lighter than 
water. It solidifies below 50° F. toa crys- 
talline mass; when distilled by direct action 
of heat its color is yellow. 


Oil of Flag.—This is prepared from the 
root; the dried root is cut into small pieces, 
the vapors being allowed to act on them for 
awhile before distillation is begun; 100 lbs. 
of dried root produces 0°67 Ibs. of oil, 
which is pale yellow, somewhat thick, with 
an odor of the flag, and in taste is burning 
and spicy; it is hghter than water. In 
time this oil becomes darker and resinifies. 

Oil of Marjoram.—This is prepared from 
the flowering herb. After being cut the 
plant is immediately distilled, producing 
1-67 Ibs. of oil to 100 Ibs. of the herb. This 
is white, of a warming, sharp, bitterish 


| taste, and is lighter than water. If distilled 
|from copper the oil soon becomes brown 


and thick. 

Oil of Peppermint.—This is prepared 
from the herb, and is immediately distilled 
after being cut, 0°90 lbs. of oil to 100 Ibs. 
of herb. The color is white or greenish- 
white if distilled in copper stills, of a 
strongly penetrating odor; its taste is 
aromatic and refreshing, and it is lighter 
than water. 


Oil of Rue.—This is also prepared from 
the flowering herb, and distilled the same 
as the two preceding, producing 0°26 lbs. 
of oil from 100 Ibs. of the herb; of a 
white color, though sometimes a pale yel- 
low, and is of asharp, bitterish taste. If 
kept in tin it becomes brown and thick, 
and loses its peculiar odor. 

Oil of Sassafras.—This is prepared from 
the wood and the roots, is treated in the 
same manner as cloves, and produces 1°71 
Ibs. of oil from 100 Ibs. of material. Its 
color is white, but becomes yellow and red 
in time, and is often adulterated with tur- 
pentine. The odor is pleasant, the taste 
pungent, and it is heavier than water. 

Oil of Serpolet.—This is prepared from 
the entire flowering plant, which is cut and 
gently pressed in the still, producing 0°10 
Ibs. of oil from 100 Ibs. of the plant. The 
oil is of a reddish yellow color, pungent 
odor, spicy taste, and is lighter than water. 
It is sometimes, but rarely, employed in 
medicine. 

Oil of Star-Anise.—This is prepared from 
the seeds with the capsules, which are 
crushed and soaked in eight times their 
weight of water, and produce 3°40 lbs. of 
oil to 100 Ibs. of seed. Its color is white, 
changing in time to yellow, reddish-yellow, 
and thick. In odor it is sweetish, like 
anise, and in taste, warming; lighter than 
water. 7 

Oil of Thyme.—This is prepared from 
the entire flowering plant, cut and distilled, 
producing 2°46 lbs. of oil from 100 Ibs. of 
the plant. The color is white, or yellow 
if distilled by the direct action of heat; 
taste. spicy and burning. On _ attaining 
age the oil assumes a brown color, losing 
at the same time its peculiar odor. 


Oil of Bitter Almonds.—This is prepared 
from the seeds, which are finely crushed, 
passed through a wire sieve, and freed 
of a portion of their oil in a press, which, 
however, must not be heated. The cakes, 
which are first crushed and sifted, are used 
for distilling, and produce 0°77 lbs. of oil 
to 100 Ibs. of the cakes; it is of a yellow 
color, penetrating odor, burning taste, and 
is heavier than water. This oil is a very 
dangerous poison, of which care must be 
taken not to inhale toomuch. The cold 
pressed oil can be taken with impunity. 

Oil of Anise.—This is prepared from the 
seeds, which are not crushed, but a little 
steam is turned on in the beginning, so 
that the slowly ascending vapors will 
thoroughly soften them. 100 Ibs. of the 
seeds give 2°84 lbs. of oil, which is white 
or pale yellowish, of a sweet aromatic 
taste, and weak. It solidifies in prisms at 


| 50° F., and liquefies at 62°6° F. 


Oil of Cassia.—This is prepared from the 
bark of the tree, which is reduced to coarse 
pieces, and steam turned on slowly, pro- 
ducing 0°70 Ibs. of oil to 100 lbs. of bark. 
It is of a golden yellow color, of an 
agreeable odor, resembling cinnamon, 
sweet, burning taste, and is heavier than 
water, It becomes brown in time, and is 


often mixed with oil of cinnamon flowers, 
in order to make it more fluid, and of a 
weaker odor. 
+ $-o-o= 
Composition of Quack Medicines. 


This is not a secret with regard to most 
of these, thousands of analyses by compe- 
tent chemists having supplied revelations 
that would fill volumes. ‘This is, however, 
of no avail, for neither the chemists nor 
governments are disposed to incur the ex- 
penses which would be required to make 
known the deceptions of these widely ad- 
vertised compounds. Richter states that 
among 938 secret remedies analysed by him 
he found (1) 22 per cent. contained sub- 
stances of violent or poisonous action ; and 
(2) 25 per cent. which, although less active, 
yet were possessed of medicinal power ; 
while (3) 52 per cent. were of no importance, 
or quite inoffensive. The first category es- 
pecially comprises violent and poisonous 
agents for the skin and hair; opiates for 
children, capable of inducing chronic cere- 
bral disease or even death ; ‘‘ purifiers of the 
blood,” composed of arsenic or mercury ; 
and a whole legion of violent purgatives 
capable of doing in inappropriate cases an 
immense amount of mischief. The third 
category comprises preparations which have 
nothing in common with the noxious and 
poisonous effects produced by those of the 
first and second, but yet agree with them 
in being sold at from five to a hundred 
times their proper value, and thus consti- 
tuting robberies. Al] these attacks on the 
public health and morals take place with 
the full recognizance of the public authori- 
ties.—Lyon Méd., Sept. 2. 

a 
-The Significance of Salt. 


Nothing that we eat is more valuable 
than salt, nor could anything, except 
bread, be more missed. Animals, in fact, 
travel great distances and brave great dan- 
gers to obtain it. On the coast of Sierra 
Leone, brothers will sell their sisters, hus- 
bands their wives, and parents their chil- 
dren, for salt. In the district of Accra, on 
the gold coast of Africa, a handful of salt 
is the most valuable thing upon earth after 
gold and will purchase a slave or two. 
Salt with the Bambaras is such a luxury, 
that to say of a man, ‘‘ He flavors his food 
with salt,” is to imply that he is rich. No 
stronger mark of affection can be shown in 
Muscovy than the sending of salt from the 
tables of the rich to their poorer friends. 

Spilling salt was held to be an unlucky 
omen by the Romans, and the superstition 
has descended to ourselves. Leonardo da 
Vinci availed himself of this tradition in 
his famous picture of the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,” 
to indicate Judas Iscariot by the salt-cellar 
knocked over accidentally by his arm. 

When we say of ashiftless fellow that 
he does not ‘‘earn his salt,” we uncon- 
sciously allude to an ancient custom among 
the Romans. Among them a man was said 
to bein possession of a ‘‘salary” who had his 
‘*salarium,” his allowance of salt-money, 
or of salt, wherewith to savor the food by 
by which he lived. Thus salary comes 
from salt—and in this view of the word, 
how many there are who do not ‘‘earn 
their salt.” 


Ooo - 
Embalming. 


Dr. LowEtt, of Brooklyn, bas devised 
a process of embalming bodies which bids 
fair to revolutionize the business of under 
taking. If his plan shall be adopted and 
succeed, the use of the ice-box and other 
expensive appliances, generally in request 
for the preservation of cadavers by the 
agency of cold, will become entirely un- 
necessary, and will be superseded by an 
inexpensive and simple process, which we 
will briefly indicate as follows: A solution 
of chloride of zinc is the preservative fluid 
used ; this is contained in a porcelain-lined 
vessel, which is elevated to a convenient 
height, so that the contents will be injected 


into the cadaver after the manner of a| 


gravity-syringe. _For the passage of the 
fluid from its receptacle into a vein of the 
cadaver, glass and rubber tubing are all 
that is required. A finely tapered glass 
tube is held tightly in place in the vein, 
while a glass U-shaped tube acts as a siphon 
to conduct fluid from the receptacle. The 
quantity of fluid will, of necessity, vary in 
different cases ; four or five gallons may 


be required. This planfwill not work when | 


operations have been performed whereby 
large vessels have been opened. A body 
thus treated was transported from this city 
to Richmond, Va., this summer, without 
odor, and without disfigurement or any ex- 
ternal signs of decay, All that is required 


| is that the physician shall expose a vessel, 
adjust the glass tube, and the fluid will 
find its own way. Dr. Lowell has let the 
| instrumentrun all night. There is promise 
|in this of a saving to the city of Brooklyn 
‘alone of from $75,000 to $100,000, each 
| year, in the one item of ice, in addition to 
|doing away with much unpleasant and 
|cumbersome material in caring for the 
|dead. Dr, Lowell writes : ‘‘The injection 
may be made by either artery or vein. I 
| have tried both with success. I prefer the 
| brachial artery above the elbow as the point 
| for introduction of glass tube, for the pri- 
| mary incision is slighter, and consequently 
| divides smaller and fewer veins than when 
| I expose the femora] artery. I use the 
gravity method, and introduce about five 
gallons of the antiseptic fluid. The effects 
are eminently satisfactory. The color of 
the integument is improved, even at points 
where hypostasis has been at work. I in- 
spected a cadaver night before last—a lady. 
The body was in splendid condition—skin 
white and clear, and all points of discolora- 
tion along spine, nates, posterior surface of 
thighs, neck, etc., ete., clearing up. The 
patient died of typhoid fever ; post-mortem 
discoloration rapidly supervened, and de- 
composition was rife. All changes were 
arrested, the skin cleared up, and when I 
saw the body last, its appearance had im- 
proved wonderfully. I am constructing an 
apparatus on an improved plan for the 
work of injection, and will, in a few days, 
have it out.” Dr. Lowell will shortly be 
ready to work his new appliance, and offers 
to inject any body submitted to him by the 
profession. He thinks this method will 
give better satisfaction than icing “remains 
and will certainly be antiseptic. He is 
ready to use and apply it where the under- 
taker has hitherto applied ice.—‘' Procced- 
ings,” Brooklyn. 


oe 


Hints on Horseshoeing. 


A WRITER in the Southern Medieal Record 
justly says that although this is not a 
medical topic, yet medical practitioners 
more perhaps than any other class need to 
know how a horse should be shod. 

The length of time a shoe should be 
worn will, of course, depend upon the kind 
of work the horse ig doing and the sort of 
roads over which he travels. 

In four weeks the hoof will have grown 
too large for the shoe, which will press in- 
ward upon the soft parts of the foot, and 
the horse will become lame. LGefore this 
| occurs the shoe should be reset or a new 
pair put on. As a general rule, a saddle- 
horse will ride better without corks on his 
shoes. ‘The shoe should be made to fit the 
foot, and not the foot the shoe. It should 
rest firmly and uniformly upon the outer 
rim of the hoof, so as to require little or no 
rubbing off of the hoof by the rasp. Three 
nails on a side are enough, to be driven in 
with such inclination as to come out at a 
point about one and a half inches above, 
and yet so shallow as not to touch the 
quick. To know how to do this properly, 
the smith must study the anatomy of the 
horse’s foot. A small, tough nail, made to 
fit tightly the hole in the shoe, should be 
used; otherwise the shoe will soon become 
loose. The frog in the foot may be lightly 
trimmed, so as to remove any jagged por- 
tions; but should not be cut or rasped off, 
as is usually done. It is somewhat elastic 
in structure, and is evidently designed to 
lessen concussion and divide the pressure 
on the foot. The hoof should not be 
burned in fitting the shoe, as is commonly 
done. Unless your smith is very trust- 
worthy, it is well to stand by and see your 
horse shod. 


+e 


Arsenic and Antimony in Vulcanized 
Rubber. 


An article contained in No. 17 of the 
Répertoire de Pharmacie, by Mr, E. Filho, 
again draws attention to the fact that much 
of the vulcanized rubber of the market, at 
least that made in Europe, contains arsenic, 
which may be readily extracted by means 
of hydrocholoric acid. It may not be 
generally known that the golden sulphide 
of antimony is largely consumed for color- 
ing vulcanized rubber. This is prepared 
specially for the purpose, both of a redand 
of an orange color, and preserves its tint 
even at a high temperature. Some time 
ago an inquiry was instituted whether 
dental] vuleanite, colored by vermilion, was 
poisonous, and the result was that it was 
declared innocuous. It now remains to be 
| seen whether any dental vulcanite is colored 
| by antimony sulphide, and what constitu- 
| tional effects it_produces, 
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Ups and Downs of the Earth’s Surface. 
WE are so accustomed to consider the 
solid earth to be the type of perfect stability 
that it requires quite an effort of the mind 
to elevate itself to the thought that even 
the rocks, which appear to be the founda- 
tion on which everything else rests, are of 
an unstable nature, subject to upheavals, 
depressions and dislocations. Every ob- 
serving mind that has seen bold mountain 
regions, railroad cuttings, or mining shafts 
must have been struck with the evidences 
of mighty disturbances, although perhaps a | 
book of geology never came under his eye. | 
It is the study of these disturbances which 
has created this science, one of the most | 
interesting in the whole field of human | 
knowledge. | 
It was formally supposed that the only 
cause of such changes was volcanic action, | 
and that all the metamorphoses which have | 
taken place were sudden and violent. 


The | cannot live 
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| nent slowly sank, so that the ocean com. 
| menced filling the valleys, man retreated to | 


the mountains, which, by continued sink- 
ing, were transformed into islands, and 
now form the many groups of Polynesia. 
The insularity of the thus preserved races 
was not productive of civilization, which 
requires conflict, in which the superiors in 
the end gain the victory over the inferiors. 
In those islands the inferior races were pre- 
served for want of this conflict, hence their 
savage condition even at the present day; 
while primitively the greatest advance took 
place at the spot of the most intense con- 
flict, the continent of Southern Asia. Even 
at the present day it has been said that 
gunpowder is the greatest civilizer.—Scien- 
tific American. 


7? 
Fresh Water Fish in Salt Water. 


It is well known that fresh water fish 
in salt water, and vice versa; 


observations of voleanic action and of the| and it has been supposed that the reason 


changes wh ch it rapidly produces in the 
earth’s surface necessarily led to such con- 
clusions; but patient investigation, during 
long periods of time, has led to the know- 
ledge of a mode of change, formerly un- 
suspected, by slow upheavals and depres- 
sions, taking place gradually, at a rate of 


one or more feet in a century. Such changes | 


have been and are now constantly taking 
place, and necessarily must, if prolonged 
for a sufficiently long period of time, essen- 
tially change the earth’s surface, not only 
as to the relative hights of continents and 
islands, but. in connection with the ocean, 
as to the whole cosmography of our globe. 

We wil not speak of the supposed con- 
tinent Atlantis, mentioned by the ancient 
mythological writers, which was, they as- 
serted. sunken into the Atlantic ocean; but 
we will only mention positive facts, re- 
corded as a result of careful observation. 
That the coasts and bottom of the Baltic 
sea are rising is an old and well established 
fact, the ancient shores being several thou- 
sand feet from the present water's edge; 
while Great Britain and part of the west 
coast of Europe, Holland, Belgium, and 
France are in a sinking condition. 


nel have long since proved the probability 
of this, while the Astronomer Royal has 
announced that minute observations prove 
that Greenwich Observatory, with the 
ground upon which it stands, has been sink- 
ing ever since its establishment. 

In regard to our continent. it has been 
proved that the whole Pacific coast, espe- 
cially California, with all its mountains, is 
perpetually rising, and that at a compara- 
tively rapid rate. The land containing in 
its bosom our great American Lakes is 
slowly sinking; while southern Indiana, 
Kentucky, and the surrounding States are 
rising. Geological investigations prove 
that our great lakes, except Ontario, had 
formerly a southern outlet; until, by grad- 
ual northern depressions and southern up- 
heavals, a northern outlet was formed from 
Lake Erie into Ontario about 40,000 years 
ago. This outlet, the Niagara river, is still 
wearing away its channel. The division 
line, of the watershed south of the lakes 
and the Mississippi valley, has since that 
time been steadily traveling southward; and 
when Chicago recently turned the waters 
of Lake Michigan, through the Chicago 
river, into the Mississippi valley, the old 
state of affairs was artificially re-estab- 
lished. 

New Jersey is sinking, with New York 
city and Long Island, at the estimated rate 
of about 16 inches per century. The coast 
of Texas is ascending at a comparatively 
very rapid rate, some observers stating that 
it is as much as 30 or 40 feet in the last 
half century. 

Combining these observations with the 
result of the recent deep soundings of the 
United States steamer Tuscarora in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, we find that the bed is evi- 
dently a sunken continent, abounding in 
volcanic mountains some 12,000 feet high, 
many of them not reaching the surface of 
the ocean, and others which do so forming 
the numberless islands of the Pacific. The 
study of the coral rocks proves that this 
sinking has continually been taking place 
during several centuries, and observations 


of the coast will undoubtedly reveal the | 


fact that it has not yet ceased. 

The most eminent German geologists 
and ethnologists now maintain that the 
locality of man’s primitive origin, the seat 
of the so called Paradise, was in the 
Pacific Ocean south of Asia, whence the 
race slowly diffused itself northward to 
Asia, westward to Africa, and eastward to 
Australia. When the great Pacific conti- 


The | 
evidences in and around the British Chan- | 


| existed in some poisonous effect which the 
inappropriate water exerted. M. Paul 


conclusion is that the death of the creature 
is not due to any toxic action, but is simply 


of fluids through the membranes. In or- 
der to prove this, itis only necessary to 


periment. 
into sea water loses one third of its weight. 


the blood globules can be seen to leave the 
vessels and distribute themselves under the 
skin. If an animal be taken, the skin of 
which is not entirely osmotic, the same 
phenomena occurs in the bronchial sys- 
tem. 


exist sometimes in salt, sometimes in fresh 


periods of life or of the year. 
fore, in view of the above, becomes inter- 
esting to see how M. Bert applies his dis- 
| covery to such apparent exceptions to the 
general rule. A fresh water salmon, for 
| instance, plunged abruptly in sea water, 


water fishes; but he dies within five or 
six hours. This shows, according to M. 
| Bert, that the fish never proceed suddenly 


water where the tide ebbs and flows, and 
live there a sufficient time to habituate 
themselves to the change. This accounts 
for the frequent discovery of large num- 
| bers of such migratory fish in the vicinity 
| of the mouths of the rivers which they 
ascend. 

A fresh water eel, plunged in salt water, 
does not seem to be affected. But in in- 
vestigating the peculiarities of this species, 
M. Bert was led into a wrong conclusion, 
which may be cited to show how easy it is, 
often by pure accident, to reach an errone- 
ous determination in laboratory experi- 
menting. After having himself placed 
several fresh water eels in salt wuter, he 
found, as already stated, that they remained 
alive and unharmed. Wishing to continue 
the experiments, he directed his assistant 
to introduce the fish, and report results. 


died after a three or four hours’ sojourn in 
salt water, and long search failed to dis- 
cover the reason why it was that, when M. 
Bert placed them in the tanks they lived, 
while when his assistant did so, they perish- 
ed. Finally M. Bert found that his assistant, 
doubtless on account of the slipperiness of 
the eels, lifted them with a piece of cloth in 
his hand. The cloth rubbed off a little of 
the natural slime of the animal, which pro- 
tected them from salt water. Osmosis then 
occurred in the denuded portion, and the 
eel eventually died. 

The converse experiment, of inserting 
sea fish in fresh water, produced analogous 
results. The gills were the seat of altera- 
tions, the same as those noted in fresh 
water fish placed in salt water. M. Bert 
also observed that the life of the sea fish 
could be prolonged by adding salt to the 
fresh water, thus adding further confirma- 
tion to his theory. 

—————6---o— ——— 


The Toad and its Habits. 

Formerly the toad was considered a ven- 
omous reptile, but in our day its habits 
have been more carefully observed, and its 
great value to the pomologist and gar- 
dener has been fully established on account 
of its propensity for destroying insects, 
especially those injurious to vegetation. 
We should, therefore, sedulously cultivate 
the friendship and crave the assistance of 
the insectivorous reptiles, including the 
striped snakes, as well as that of birds, 


Bert has investigated this subject, and his | 
a phenomenon of osmosis or transmission | 
weigh the animal before and after the ex- | 


A frog, for example, plunged | 


If only the foot of the frog be introduced, | 


There are certain fish, however which | 


| water, changing their habitat in different | 
It, there- | 


resists the effects longer than other fresh | 


from fresh to salt water, but enter brackish | 


To his surprise, the eels then persistently | 


Every tidy housewife detests the cock- 
roach, mice and other vermin. Two or 
three domesticated toads would keep the 
‘coast clear of these, and be found more 
desirable than a cat, as they are wholly 
free from trespassing on the rights of man 
as the cat does. The toad is possessed of a 
timid and retiring nature, loving dark cor- 
ners and shady places, but under kind 
treatment becoming quite tame. 
| Many instances might be cited of pet 
toads remaining several years in a family, 
|and doing valuable service with no other 
| compensation than immunity from perse- 
| cution. All that is necessary, to secure their 
| co-operation in-door or out, is to provide 
‘them with cool and safe retreats by day, 
convenient accessto water, andthey will go 
forth to the performance of their noctur- 
nal duties, ‘“ without money and without 
| price.” 
| In Europe the toads are carried to the 
| cities to market, and purchased by the 
| horticulturists, who, by their aid, are en- 
| abled to keep in check the multiplication 
of the insect tribes which prey upon the 
| fruits, flowers, etc. 
| No one can study the anatomy of this 
|reptile without being convinced of its 
| perfect adaptation to the sphere which it 
fillsin the economy of nature. Its tongue, 
| which is capable of great elongation, 1s 
attached to the anterior portion of the 
lower jaw; its free end when the toad isin 
| repose, reaching down to the borders of 
| the stomach. The moment the toad sees 
its prey, its eyes sparkle, its toes twitch, 
| and quicker than the eyes can follow, the 
| insect is transfixed and conveyed to the 
stomach of the captor. 


oe 
Top of the Brooklyn Bridge. 


BEFORE we set off across the river, stop 
for a little quiet enjoyment of the marvel- 
ous picture spread out beneath our view 
this pleasant summer afternoon. If you 
have ever doubted the correctness of the 
bird’s-eye views of cities and the like, so 
common in the print shops, here at least is 
an assurance that such things are possible. 
| Brooklyn lies displayed at our feet, with 
its fringe of warehouses, docks and slips 
| perpendicularly under us. How different 
is the comparative newness and regularity 
of the sister city, and how marked a con- 
trast offered by its bushy greenery, marking 
out the streets like colored lines on a plan, 
as compared with the densely packed, dark, 
imposing mass of architecture over the 
river! The bay, sparkling si!ver and gold- 
en in the sunlight, and dotted with its 
many islands, is visible clear beyond the 
Narrows and down to Sandy Hook. Far 
eastward we can almost pick out the sand- 
hills of Rockaway and Coney Island, with 
the blue sea line beyond, and to the west, 
under the setting sun, the picture is framed 
in with the purple haze of the Highlands, 
Neversink and the Jersey hills. Look at 
that ferry-boat just starting from the Fulton 
Street slip, packed with /eads (all we can 
see), and notice the odd effect of the dots 
of white faces turned up to watch us, in- 
teresting as we are, not by our individual- 
ity, but by our position. We can fancy 
them repeating Pope’s lines on the fly in 
amber : 

“Not that the thing itself is rich or rare— 

The wonder is, how the d——1 it got there!” 
As for ourselves, proud of our momentary 
elevation, and drunk with the keen, sweet, 
salt air and the gorgeous prospect, one is 
reminded of the man who, on the ladder 
ready to be hanged, when a mad bull 
caused dire confusion in the crowd below, 
said, in thoughtless exultation to his com- 
panion rogue, ‘‘ How lucky it is we’re up 
here !” 

And now down the steep slope of the 
river-span, digging our heels well into the 
slats, and checking our momentum by the 
side ropes till we stand where a few years 
ago no mortal ever probably expected to 
stand—two hundred feet over the channel 
of the East River, with all its varied traftic 
flowing beneath us. Hurry! just here I 
want to get plumb over the Bristol as she 
sails majestically up stream, and enjoy the 


ship-builders ever did before—look squarely 
down her smokestack into her fire-box. 
Notice her exquisite fish-like lines seen 
thus in plan, and the way in which the 


by the timber work of the cabins. Phew ! 
what a racket! Bristol, Massachusetts, 
Stonington boats, all as they pass under the 
bridge salute us witb a whistle, while ferry- 


boats, tugs, and all the small-fry salute 
them, till the whole air is vocal with one 


small vanity of doing what no one but the | 


narrow hull is marked off from the guards | 


| great treble of demoniac howl and screec 
'set off by the deep bass hum of toil ay 
traffic, the grand diapason of labor, su 
| plied by the two great cities. As the nob 
|steamers pass on up the river, notice t) 
| beautiful divergent lines of wave from the 
| paddles, like the double tail of a come 
| You remember the same effect, only mo 
distant, feathery and fairy-like, as y 
| looked down in the early morning from t} 
|Rigi top on the dark polished surface | 
| the Lake of the Four Cantons.—From 4. 
pletons’ Journal for January. 


———_ e+ e—___ 
Use of Felt Pads in Protecting Gla’ 
Vessels. 


The destruction of glass vessels is ¢ 
pendent on many causes. The vessel my 
stand on grains of sand which scratch ¢] 
;glass. Ifthe glass is not well tempered’ 
may sometimes,on being slightly scrateh 
| by these grains of sand, suddenly go | 
| pieces, somewhat in the manner of 
| Prince Rupert’s drop. If stone surface 
are used on the laboratory tables, ac 
| dents occur continually. essels, if n| 
placed very carefully on the slabs, may ] 
| struck against them, Orif a glass vess 
containing a hot liquid be placed on a eo 
stone surface, the glass around the botte 
is quite certain to crack. ) 

After trying various means of preye 
tion, I found that pads of felt were by f 
the best mediums for protecting glass yw 

sels. 

Felt. about half an inch in thickne 
such as is used in restaurants for placij 
under beer glasses, or for roofing purposr 
can be-bought at avery moderate price. | 
should be cut up into squares, or, betti 
into oblong pieces ranging from 2X4 in 
es to 8X12 inches. A beaker filled wi, 
hot liquid—boiling sulphuric acid, for - 
stance—may be placed with perfect safe 
|on one of these pads. The felt is a yer 
| poor conductor of heat,and the glass her? 
preserves its temper admirably. Neitl} 
is there enough resistance offered tot 
glass surface to allow it to be scratched? 
| any grains of sand which may perchar? 
be on the felt. By striking the pads agaiit 
| the table all the sand and grit may easy 
be removed from them. | 

The softness of the felt removes | 
chance of breakage, and it is really rema- 
able how long a set of beakers will I} 
when always allowed to cool off ont 
pads. 

If the pads get wet, a day in the air-ba 
will restore them. | 

I make it a rule, in my work, to hava 
pad under every piece of glass appara’s 
on my laboratory table. If felt cannot? 
obtained, pads of thick carpet may be url 
with good effect.—Dr. P. T. AUSTEN | 
Chemical News. | 


ooo 


Preservation of Railroad Ties. | 


From a report of Chief Engineer , 
Moser, in the Hisenbahn, it appears tlt 
while few railroads in Austro-Hungat 
and Switzerland resort to impregnation ‘f 
preserving their ties, the great majority 
the German companies do it with advi- 
tage. } 

The compounds used for the purpose #? 
(1) chloride of zine, (2) tar oil, (8) chi 
ide of zinc and tar oil, (4) corrosive st; 
limate, and (5) sulphate of copper. 

The first-named is employed the mt 
frequently, and the others in the order’ 
frequency in which they are numbered. | 

According to the statistics furnished ' 
the different companies, Herr Moser giv 
the following table as showing the aver?’ 
durability of different woods, both in th’ 
natural and impregnated state : 


| 

Natural. Impregnati, 

Years. Years. — 
Oakirem . Set ie 13.00 oe pre 
ir! O85 <008) 2 yA 1 
Pnés 244 6o. ee 14 
Beech 2.722 3. Bo ecw ce Se é 
ACC hace -. BD... ooo ‘ 
In calculating the comparative cost 


the different ties, the cost of impregnati 
(about U7 fres. per tie), the interest on 
cutting, loading, cartage to and from t? 
| impregnating establishment, and the ot! 
additional outlays, were added to the fi 
cost of production. The comparative ¢ 
per tie under these conditions is as follov: 


First Cost. Final Cost. 
Impregnated. Natur 
Oak, 6°8 8:44 7 
Fir, 3°50 4°98 43 
Pine, 3°70 5°19 4 
Beech, 4:80 6°34 51 
Larch, 4-90 6:45 5) 
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| Cardamom Cultivation in Mysore. 


| Some time in February or March, the 
olling party, one-half of them provided 
vith axes, and the rest with large hack- 
inives for clearing the underwood, proceed 
» the forest and commence operations by 
juilding, near some stream, a temporary 
ut to shelter them at night. 


, necessarily well acquainted with the 
yrest, and who has previously chosen the 


» the coolies the trees that are to be felled. 
calf of the party then commences to clear 
ye underwood, while the remainder set to 
ork with their axes and fell the large 
wrest trees. The Coorgs have an idea 
iat it is of great importance that the 
sound should be well shaken by the fall 
= some heavy tree, and if from any cause 
‘tree does not crash down with suflicient 
oree, they fell another across it. Each 
jot generally consists of about the tenth 
art of an acre, and care is taken to leave 
yout twenty or thirty yards of jungle be- 
‘yeen each garden, as well as not to make 
-omany gardens in one year, lest there 
sould be atoo great and sudden diminu- 
on of the moisture, which is so much 
quired by cardamom plants. From fifty 
one hundred gardens are made annually, 
til the whole jungle is under cultivation. 
/ represented on a plan a cardamom jun- 
e fully cultivated would be not unlike a 
ieckered board. In May, during the 
arly rains of the southwest monsoon, the 
jung plants shoot up in all the cleared 
vounds, but especially near to the root and 
em of the fallen tree. By the October 
\llowing they will have grown three or 
vurinches, and by the ensuing February 
‘ill have attained a height of about one 
ot, with from eight to ten leaves on 
_ch plant. The seed ripen in October, 
id in the fourth year, or about three 
sars and a half from the springing of the 
jant,a small crop, called by the Coorgs 
God fruit,” will be gathered. At this 
ine each rhizome will have thrown up 
'o feet; the garden must be annually 
‘zeded. When trees have reached the 
light of about four feet, or say in the 
tird year, a little culling will be required, 
{reach plant must have six feet of clear 
found left round it. In removing super- 
fous plants, care must be exercised in 
eserving the strongest and _ healthiest 
secimens. In the fifth year the plants 
ill give a good crop, and will probably 
(atinue to do so for the following seven 
jars, when they will begin to present a 
‘kly and exhausted appearance. It will 
tn be necessary to select some large trees 
fm the surrounding jungle, and fell them 
vht across the sickly plots. This is gen- 
ne done during the months of February 
id March, when the lands were originally 
jepared for cardamoms, but may also be 
(newith great advantage some months 
clier. Young plants will then spring up 
tbefore, and many of the old plants will 
ive their stems and racemes killed by the 
il, but from their rhizomes fresh stems 
ill shoot, and the plants will bear with 
Ureased vigor for the next eight years, 
‘ren the same process of renovation will 
Ive to be gone through again. The year 
iwhich the forest trees are thus felled the 
«cdamom plots naturally give but little or 
ithing, and during the ensuing year but 
‘ight crop will be gathered; but this ver 
lich depends upon the quality of the soil, 
‘lon this also depends the early or late 
(ning into bearing of the original garden. 
4ardamom jungle if thus carefully worked 
iver becomes exhausted, and the cultiva- 
tn may be continued on the same land for 
‘indefinite period. One rhizome will of- 
Me over twenty stems, and, as these 
© off (and they seldom last longer than 
‘ren or eight years), fresh ones spring 
\tosupply their place. The fruit is oc- 
Gionally borne on the upper part of the 
‘m, but this is extremely rare, and I may 
Yntion that in Munzerabad I have never 
‘n or heard of un instance of this depar- 
e from the ordinary habit of the plant. 
ee from the stem four racemes are 
‘Own out it is called by the natives the 
. orfullcrop; if three only, three-quar- 
crop; if two, half crop; andif one only, 
jirter crop. One raceme will have from 
ht to fourteen branches, and each branch 
'm three to six pedicles. 
jtons, these branches are grown close 
jether; when, however, the conditions 
| unfavorable, the racemes are long and 
ak, and the branches far apart.--Filiott's 
wer in Mysore, 


’ 
were 


(580; in 1874, 433. 


| rels. 


The next | two and a half years. 


horning the head man of the party, who | 


When the plant | 
srown under the most favorable con- 


American Petroleum. 
the Pennsylvania oil region, there 
drilled in 1869, 991 wells; in 1870, 
1,007; in 1871, 946; in 1872, 1,032; in 1873. 


In 


bers, 5,000, which produced 42,000,000 bar- 
The average life of these wells is 
On January 1, 1876, 
there were 3,314 oil-producing wells in 
Pennsylvania, but the total yield was only 


' ) }about 5,000,000 barrels, against 8,787,501 
tes for the projected gardens, points out | NTU TEE ey we 


in 1875, and 10,910,303 in 1874. 


At Enniskillen, in Canada, the borings | 


average 480 feet, and there are at present 
300 wells, capable of producing petroleum, 


but only 200 are in operation, with between | ) 
| any foreign substance. 


200 and 300 steam engines used for pump- 
ing and boring. The quantity of this oil 
refined in Ontario in the years ending 
June 380, was as follows : 


Ee rier iA Bae 269,395 barrels. 
Nee neat rereits asada ie 308,100 ‘* 
tres eee aieyes, Aaa .» 860,002 * 
LSTA ca oe Sates heen tied Ag 168,807 <‘ 
ASTD. estes xe en st oe. 210.0004 #4" 


The greater portion of this is now con- 
sumed in the Dominion. 
ese - 


Synthesis of Petroleum. 


ANYTHING in relation to petroleum is 
presumed to be interesting at the present 
time,’and for this reason it may not be out 
of place to notice that the chemical con- 
stituents of rock oil are carbon and hydro- 
gen, generally ninety parts carbon and 
ten parts hydrogen, by weight. The pro- 
portions form about an equal bulk, carbon 
being heavy while hydrogen is light and 
volatile. Originally, they both existed as 
gases, and by their union they form pro- 
tocarburet of hydrogen, which, being con- 
densed, forms naphtha, or light volatile 
oil; and after the escape of a portion of 
hydrogen, the product is petroleum. By 
a further escape of hydrogen, the product 
becomes more solid, as bitumen, pitch, or 
asphaltum, the higher stages of condensa- 
tion being cannel, bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal. The diamond is the purest state 
of solidified carbon, and is probably a crys- 
talization of carbonic gas, unadulter- 
ated with hydrogen. Coal oil is artificial- 
ly produced by converting coal into gas, 
adding a proper equivalent of hydrogen 
and then condensing the gas. Iron, sul- 
phuric acid, and water, when placed in 
contact, give off hydrogen gas. Burning 
charcoal gives off carbonic acid gas. Mix 
these gases in proper proportion, subject 
them to heat under confinement, then allow 
the heated gas to escape through water, 
and the condensation will produce carbon 
oil on the surface of the water, but it will 
cost about ten dollars a gallon, even if you 


| get through without an explosion.—Osceola 


Reveille. 
aaa E9.9-¢— 2 


Formation of Cannel Coal. 


A discovery has been made in Australia 
which confirms with singular minuteness 
the theory that assigns to the cannel coal an 
origin from leaves. It is difficult to under- 
derstand how leaves can accumulate free 
from dirt in sufficient quantities to form 
beds of cannel coal, now several feet thick, 
and representing theirmass many times in 
leaves. But in Australia just such a mass 
of leaves has been found, partially but not 
completely altered to cannel. The appear- 
ance and fracture of fresh blocks are the 
same as of this kind of coal found elsewhere, 
but after several years’ exposure if can be 
separated into thin laminz, which shows 
that the mass is composed principally of 
leaves. The bed is six feet thick, and the 
government geologist calls it ‘incipient 
lignite.”—Mining and Scientific Press. 

ee 
Imitation Terra Cotta. 


The Magasin Pittoresque gives the follow- 
ing original recipe by which it is stated 
plaster casts may be made to imitate terra 
cotta ware with great fidelity. The follow- 
ing colors are necessary ;: Brick red, lamp- 
black, zine white and yellow ochre, all in 
powder. The object to be treated is first 
carefully rubbed with ‘‘0 0” sandpaper so 
as to remove allroughness of the surface or 


|ridges indicating where the parts of the 


mould have been joined. The mixed color 
consists of yellow ochre 2 parts, brick red 
2 parts and black 1 part. These are well 
rubbed together. Then 3 parts of zinc 
white are separately mixed with a little 
milk to a paste. All the ingredients are 
then combined in a mortar with 8 or 10 
parts of milk, and the resulting mixture is 
passed through a fine sieye to remove any 


in 1! Total drilled from 1869 | 
to 1874, inclusive, 4,939, or in round num.- | 


jin the whole or any part of the article 


; produced in grinding. 


particles of the white. A soft brush is) 


then used to spread the stain over ,the ob- 

ject, care being taken to lay it on’evenly. 

After twenty-four hours drying a second 

coat is applied. When the article is com- 

pletely dry, rubbing with the fingers will | 
eliminate brush marks. 


ee 
German Standard for Silver Goods. 


Tue draft of a bill to define the stand- 
ard of silver goods in Germany has been | 
drawn up, containing the following among | 
other provisions : 

Silver goods, the degree of fineness of | 
which is specified, may only be alloyed | 
with copper, and may not be filled up with | 
The degree of fine- 
ness must only be specified as 750, 800, 
900, or 950 thousandths, the actual fineness 


not being under 3-thousandths of the spe- 
cified fineness. 
with the number of thousandths and the 
name and address of the firm for which 
they are stamped. The correctness of the 


stamping has to be guaranteed by the sell- | 
er, and, in case of inland stamping, by the | 


firm named. Experts will be named by | 
the Government to test the correctness of | 
the stamping, which will be certified by a 
Government mark. Foreign goods, stamp- | 
ed abroad without regard to the German | 
law, will become saleable on being stamped 
in accordance with it. The sellers of goods | 
not marked, or with only foreign marks, 
will be punishable by a fine of £7 10s., the 
wrong stamping being effaced, or where | 
this is not possible, the goods being -des- 


troyed. 
——_ —— 0-9-6 


Hemophilia. 


THE Mampel family of Kirchheim, near | 
Heidelberg, supplies an example of this. 
Its progenitors, both healthy persons and | 
of healthy families, married in 1798, and had 
six sons and four daughters. Among the 
former were three ‘‘ bleeders.”’ In the next 
generation, among the thirty-two children, 
there were thirteen ‘‘ bleeders.” In the 
third generation there was only one ‘‘ bleed 
er.” The ‘‘ bleeders” were all of the male 
sex, and externally exhibited no difference 
from any other member of the family. 
The children of the ‘‘ bleeders”” remained 
exempt from the disease, and in general it | 
was transmitted only by the females of the 
family, who themselves were, as far as in- | 
clination to bleeding was concerned, in a 
normal condition. Of the seventeen 
““bleeders,” who, in the course of three 
generations, appeared among a family of | 
about 100 individuals, nine died from 
hemorrhage, some from _ insignificant | 
wounds, and others from subcutaneous in- 
termuscular bleeding, sometimes produced 
by slight contusions. There were also 
hemorrhages from the gums, the nose and 
the mucous membranes of the bronchi, the 
stomach and the bladder, and repeatedly 
bleeding into the joints. Of these seven- 
teen ‘‘bleeders,” two died during the first 
year, seven between the first and seventh 
years (five from hemorrhage), and five 
(four from hemorrhage) in their fifteenth, 
twenty-fourth, thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth 
and fifty-fifth year.— Wien Med. Woch. 

ope 
Simple Tests for Flour Adulterations. 


Dr. Hruxy, Professor of Chemistry at | 
the University of Kiel, has suggested a 
method by means of which any person of 
ordinary intelligence may test the umount 
of adulteration of flour. Itis based upon 
the fact that chloroform is specifically 
lighter than nearly all the substances usu- 
ally employed for these adulterations, such 
as lime, chalk, barytes, plaster, marble, 
bone powder, etc., while the genuine flour 
is again lighter than chloroform, in which 
none of the above named substances are 
soluble. The testing process is simple, and 
all the apparatus required is a small test 
tube about 3g inch in diameter, and 4 or 5 
inches long. A teaspoonful of the flour to 
be tested is placed in the test glass and 
chloroform poured on to fill the vessel to 
about three-quarters of its length, when it 


Goods are to be stamped | 


|alli the resin is perfectly dissolved. 


is well shaken, and then placed in an up- 
right position, so as to remain undisturbed 
until the various substances mixed to- | 
gether have had time to find the level as- | 
signed them by their specific gravity, the | 
flour swimming near the surface at the top | 
of the vessel, while the mineral bodies will | 
sink to the bottom. It should be observed 
that unadulterated flour often shows a slight | 
filmy deposit of a grayish or brownish col- 
or, which it must be supposed is stone-dust, 
A white deposit | 
will invariably indicate an adulteration 


35 
with one or another of the substances 
mentioned above. If the materials are 
weighed before and after separation, the 
amount or degree of adulteration may be 
pretty accurately ascertained. 
+o 


The Duration of Life. 
Dr. William Farr, F. R. 8., in his let- 


|ter to the Registrar-General on the mor- 
tality in England and Wales during the ten 


years 1861-70, states that the annual mor- 
tality in the city of London was at the rate 


|of 80 per 1,000 in the latter half of the 


seventeenth century, and 50 in the eigh-* 
teenth century, against 24 in the present 
day. This implies that the mean duration 
of life in London was little more than 
twelve years in the seventeenth century, was 
about twenty years in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whereas it is now abouv forty years. 
The mean duration of life depends upon 
the death rate at various ages, which show 
the widest range in different parts of the 
country, dependent upon their sanitary 
condition.. 


£ A es es 
A New Liquid Glue. 
To produce good glue size, dissolve in a 


| copper pan, heated by indirect steam, 414 
; to 5 lbs. of soda in 20 lbs. 


to 24 Ibs. of 
boiling water ; then add to it, stirring well 
at the time, 30]lbs. of powdered resin, 
keeping the whole continually boiling until 
This 
soda-resin composition, dissolved in the 
proportion of 1 lb. of resin to 30 Ibs. to 
40 lbs. of water, is to be mixed well together 
with a glue solution, made by dissolving 


| 10 Ibs. of glue in about 30 Ibs. to 40 lbs. of 
| water ; then boil up both solutions together 


for about 10 minutes, after which run it 
through a fine sieve or filter, and it is then 
ready for use. The best proportions for 
mixing the vegetable and animal sizes are, 
for 114 parts resin add 11 part glue. 
ope — 
Red Ink. 


Tue following recipe for a beautiful red 
ink is given by Metra, of Paris: Dissolve 
25 parts, by weight, of saffranine in 500 
parts warm glycerine, then stir in carefully 
500 parts alcohol and an equal quantity of 
acetic acid. Itis then diluted with 9,000 
parts water, in which is dissolved a little 
gum arabic. 


————_--6 6 


A Mysterious Importation. 


THe London Customs’ officers, says the 
Civilian, have, during the past month, 
seized a harmless-looking fluid, which on 
analysis proved to be nicotine. The im- 
portation, which was from Hamburg, was 
exceedingly small in bulk, being only 23 
gills. Its terrible potency may, however. 
be imagined from the fact that it was the 
produce of 2,500 lbs. of tobacco sweepings 
mixed with alcohol. The presumed inten- 
tion of the Hamburg chemist was that it 
should be used as a ready means of con- 
verting the early York cabbages into the 
finest Havana tobacco. The Commis- 
sioners of Customs retained a sample for 
their museum, and ordered the rest of the 
mixture to be returned to the port of ship- 
ment.— Chemist and Druggist. 


ote - 
Cigarettes. 


TuHoskE having followed the habits of our 
crowned and princely visitors, occasional- 
ly will have noticed that they all enjoyed 
their smoke in the shape of cigarettes. 

American visitors to Europe will have 
seen in all their walks the better classes of 
society supplied at all times with a variety 
of cigarettes; this is undoubtedly the rea- 
son that the cigarette smoking has so won- 
derfully increased in this country. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that a cig- 
arette, without the use of the often-declared 
unhealthy paper, if made of good material, 
would be largely sought by the consumers. 
Such is presently manufactured and here- 
with brought before the public by J. M. 
Sichel & Co., of New York, manufactur - 
ers of cigarettes, made all of the best to- 
bacco, no paper being used as wrapper. 
They are neatly put up in packages of ten 
for the consumer, with 50 such packages 
in a cedar box for the trade. 

They are undoubtedly the "best and 
cheapest smoke for winter and summer. 

Ask for the ‘‘Marquis” cigarette, which 
are recorded in the Patent Office, and are 
sold by every first-class wholesale and re- 
tail dealer in tobaccoes. Take no others, 
Samples by mail, 15 cents, 
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Moses Disproved. 


THe New York Times has a burlesque 


Writer, who treats the readers of that pa-| 


Per daily to an “‘editorial” which, though it 
borders often on the impertinent, and some- 
times the profane, is sometimes so funny 
that one cannot refrain froma laugh or 
feel some other risible emotion of that pe- 
culiar nature. The subjoined logical ar- 
gument is a rich satire on the geological 
speculations of the latest scientific philos- 
ophers who tell us how the earth came to 
its present development. 

‘“A new and violent blow has just been 
struck at the Mosaic account of creation 
by the discovery of an extremely import- 
ant fossil in a coffee sack at Baltimore. In 
the centre of this sack was found the skull 
of a monkey. There can be no doubt as 
to the facts. The coffee was of the vari- 
ety called Rio, and the skull was perfectly 
preserved. Let us dwell for a .ittle upon 
the meaning of this discovery as interpre- 
ted by the principles of geology. The 

coffee sack was 12 (say 124) inches in di- 
ameter, and four feet in height. The skull, 
which lay in the middle of it, was there- 
fore 2-feet below the surface. To suppose 
that it was violently forced into the sack, 
after the latter was full, would be eminently 
unscientific. No one imagines that the 
fossil birds of the Old Red Sandstone dug 
down into that locality through the super- 
incumbent strata. Nothing is more uni- 


versally conceded than that fossils are 
always found where they belong. The 


animals whose remains we find in the rocks 
of the paleozoic, the meso-Gothic, and the 
Syro-Pheenician strata, belong respectively 
to those several systems. The fossil mon- 
key skull was, therefore, deposited in the 
coffee sack when the latter was half full, 
and the 2 feet of coffee which rested upon 
it was a subsequent deposit. Now, it fol- 
lows from this premise that monkeys exis- 
ted during the early part of the Rio coffee 
period. It is the opinion of most geolo- 
gists that the Rio coffee period succeeded 
the tertiary period. Now, no tertiary 
monkeys have been found; but the Balti- 
more discovery shows that monkeys existed 
as early as the middle of the Rio coffee 
period, a date far earlier than any which 
has hitherto been assigned to them. 

‘““We are now in a position to inquire 
what is the least period of time which 
must have elapsed since the skull of the 
Baltimore monkey was the property of a 
live and active simian. The answer to 
this question must be sought by ascertain- 
ing the rate at which coffee is deposited. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Huxley, based 
upon a long and careful examination of 


over three hundred garbage boxes, that 
coffee is deposited in a ground condition at 
the rate of an inch inathousand centuries, 
but the deposition of unground coffee is 
almost infinitely slower. He has placed 
bags, coffee mills, and other receptacles in 
secluded places, and left them for months 
at a time, without finding the slightest 
traces of coffee in them. Although Hux- 
ley does not hazard a guess at the rate of 
deposition of unground Rio coffee, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall does not hesitate to say 
that it is at least as slow as the rate of dep- 
osition of tomato cans. Let us suppose, as 
we are abundantly justified in doing, that 
30,900,000 of years would be required to 
bring about the deposition of a stratum of 
tomato cans one foot thick all over the sur- 
face of the globe, an equally long period 
must ce rtainly have elapsed while a foot of 
underground coffee was accumulating over 
the skull of the Baltimore monkey. We 
thus ascertain that the monkey in ques- 
tion yielded up his particular variety of 
ghost and became a fossil fully 30,006,000 
of years ago. Probably even this enor- 
mous period of time is much less than the 
actual period which has elapsed since that 
monkey’s decease; and we may consider our- 
selves safe in assigning to his skull the age 
of 50,000,000 years, “besides a few odd 
months. 


‘In the light of this amazing revelation, 
what becomes of Moses and his 6,000 
years? It will hardly escape notice that 
he nowhere mentions Rio coffee. Obvi- 
ously, this omission is due to the fact that 
he knew nothing of it. But if he was un- 
acquainted with one of the most recent 
formations, how can we suppose that ne 
knew anything about the elder rocks— 
the met unorphic and stereoscopic stratas? 
And yet it is this man, ignorant of the 
plainest facts of geology, and of its very 
simplest strata, who boldly assumes to 
tell us all about the creation !” 


0? (ees 


| whisky) after everything heavy. 


}ment 


A Brunonian Prescription on a Etypo- | 
chondriac. 

The following is an exact copy of a pre- 
scription given by Dr John Brown in 1775 
to a patient. This physician was the author 
of the famous Brunonian system of prac- 
tice which for so long a time held such 
powerful sway over the profession. A fair 
idea of the system may be obtained from 
the prescription : 

‘For breakfast, toast and rich soup made 
on a slow fire ; a walk before breakfast and 
a good deal after it. 
forenoon from time to time. Good broth 
and soup to dinner with meat of any kind 
he likes, but always the most nourishing. 
Several glasses of port or punch to be taken 
after dinner till some enlivening effect is 
produced from them, and a drachm (of 
One hour 
and a half after dinner another wa‘k. Be- 
tween tea time and supper a game, with 
cheerful cormpany, at cards, or at any other 
light play, never too prclonged ; a little 
light reading ; jocose, humorous company, 
avoiding of Presbyterian ministers and 
their admirers, and all hypocrites and 
thieves of every description. Lastly, the 
company of amiable, handsome and delight- 
ful women and an enlivening glass.” 
94s = 

Back Numbers Wanted. 

We will pay 15 cents each for January 
and February, 1875; Jan. and June, 1876. 

= ooo - 
Pharmaceutical Bull. 


The Medical Times prints the following 
as the copy of a label from a bottle of med- 
icine supplied by a firm of druggists in 
Cork: ‘‘Caution: To all medicines for 
outward application this label is attached 
to the bottles, in order to distinguish it 
from others for internal use, but persons 
unable to read should not be allowed to ad- 
minister medicines, and never give or 
take a dose without first perusing the 
label.” 


A glass of wine in | 


| PRINTED BY 
: WM. HAEDRICH, 
x JOB & LABEL PRINTER, 


191 Fulion St., cor, Nassau, ‘ 


BROOKLYN.N. Y. x 


+ This style 30 cts. per 1000, cut. 
Send for new sample sheets. 


** General’? Labels printed either on tinted folio, 
gold border, or in colored inks. 


‘“i hereby declare that for 
the past ten years I have fre- 
quently prescribed to my pa- 
tients ‘l’Eau de Melisse des 
Carmes,’ such as is faith- 
fully prepared by Mr. Boyer, 
proprietor of this precious 
medicine, 14 Rue Taranne, 
Paris, that I have made it 
the excipient of all potions 
prepared according to pre- 
scription in my practice in 
city and country, and that I 
have always obtained the 
best effects from its employ- 
in maladies caused 
by acrity of the blood, abun- 
dance and decomposition of 
humor,predisposition to apo- 
piexy, asthma, rheumatism 


and other affections of the 
aged. I consider ‘Il’Eau de 
Melisse des Carmes de 
Boyer’ as a precious remedy 
to prescribe in a multitude 
of circumstances where all 
other resources of therapeu- 
tics fail. 

In faith of which I have 
signed this certificate at 
Paris, January 20, 1855. 

JEAN LOUIS AUGUSTE CLAVEL: 


Pretre chanoine, medecin de 
la faculte de Paris.’’ 
GENERAL DEPOT. 


BOYER, 


59 PARK PLACE, cor. College Place, New York, 
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PORE COD LIVER OIL 


Manuf actured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 
This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 


seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail 


It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less | 


of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosp 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto- 


te of Lime. 
osphate of Lime. 


Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 


Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 
Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 
Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 
Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 
Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 
Wine of Pepsin. 


Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema | 


and diseases of the skin generally. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


Pure and Wholesome Water 


can ONLY be obtained by using the 


Silicated Carbon Water Filters. 


Illustrated Circulars on application to 
H. R. MENSING, 62 Water St., New York, 


Importer of all the Natural Mineral Waters, Ex- 
tract of Meat, and Extract of Malt, etc. 


s 3 j 
at sherwood’s Pat 
Sie BOTTLE FILLER, 
i S,.” ~ CORKER. 
af ee) WASHER, 
SAVE all Waste and Breakage 
tae ail J Gutaland mateosenaaare 
SHERWOOD & Co. 105 John St New 


RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 


FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS. 
No. 216 Pearl St., New York. 


ROCERS & KERN, 


Die Sinkers and Eneravers, 
16144 & 18 North William Street, N. ¥ 
Make Steel Dies, Metal Tags for Botiles, Seals and 
Presses, Brands for Corks, Stencils, Brass Stamps, 
Steel Punches for Cniting Labels, and ev ery variety 
of such work regnired ‘by the drug p peeking and 
bottling trade. Estimates and samples furnished to 

all inquiries. 


FRED, TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Iron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist 
130% ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


SODA WATER. 


GEE is still in business, and has been for thirty 
years, manufacturing every dvecription of Soda 
Water Apparatus. Do not forget to send for his 
Illustrative and Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 


WILLIAM CEE, 
6, 7,8 and 9 New Haven Railroad Buildings, Elm 
and Franklin Sts.. NEW YORK. 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Conlectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Dey St., 


Ia LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., made 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 


with the greatest care. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES, 


‘Honeopartie Mente 


GATES BROTHERS. 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


Saratoga Mineral Wate: 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. N, Y, 
Natural Waters only. 


In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong) 
for immediate shipment, Alsoin bbls. for vale 
purposes, 

Congress, Columbian, Champion, Crystal, is 
mond, Empire, Excelsior, Eureka, Ellis ,Eina,. 
ser, High Rock, Hamilton, Hathorn. Magn\ 
Putnam, Pavilion. Red, Star, Saratoga A, Sel py 
Triton, United States, Union’ Vichy, Washin,\), 
White ‘Sulphur, 

We are able to make figures to the largest brip 
Sead for our Price List or Special Quotations, | 


oo 


VAG. 


— 
| McELROY’S 
‘Patent Glass Syrings 


Received the Highest Premium at the U.§ 


Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged | 
by all to be the best in the world, 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists, | 
P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Bloty 

37 Bridge St.. East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! There are none garp 
except those labeled ““P. J. McElroy, Hast ip 
bridge, Mass.”’ | 


HUMPHREY'S 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N, | 
WHOLESALE LIST. 
Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifi., 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in-| 
ClOSIVG: 57 aGh bean poeteyuie se caer Per doz. 7 

Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 om 
Clashve foe, eS ca Slow eee eos Per doz, }.5 


(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 


Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 22, 
33. "Per doz, '0 

Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 6 Vials, Pills, | 
and Vial Powder........+. -sess-+- Per doz, 0 


Family Onbéus 


No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, ma 
Humphrey’s Mentor..........-. 5..0...0mmm 
No. 2.—365 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. ‘ 
* 3.28 °° f 
“ee 4,.—20 “ “ iad “oe be 
FOB s-— eae = Paper Case ae AS 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .........$50, $75, and {00 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One psy Vials Fluid, with directions. | 


Per GOss.i.)03 dade Bes Gees . 
VETERIN ARY CASE (Black ‘Walnut, “i 

Vials. Book and Medicator.. so Wl 
Also a | 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopa 


Homeceopathic Medicines in Tic 
tures, Triturations, Dilution 
and Medicated Pellets, Cloh 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, | 
Arnica, Arnica 

Plaster, &c., ; 

&c. 

Stocks of Home@opathie Medicines®! 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr Vials of medicated 
lets and inctures (Potencies) asso 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directs 
Handsome black walnut show case, signin 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Ment 


Large Book. Price, $1.33 | 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and fe 
Ointment. | 


Per gross, $40.00. 
{ 
(= Catalogues and terms on application. & 


Bell's Homeopathic Goto, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. 


Per dozen, $3.75. 


| not aang the most delicate stomach. End= 


by the Medical Profession of all schools. 
equalled for Purity and Flayor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. ape 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half poun 


07. $3.00. ; § 
(= Samples for distribution sent with every / 


BELL & C0. 109 Fulton Stry Nef 
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A New Process for Making Phosphate 
Syrups. 
BY JOHN LAURIE. 


So much has already been published upon 
the production of these syrups that the 
writer feels a delicacy in again introducing 
the subject; but the fact that by no pub- 
lished formula can a satisfactory product 
be obtained is his apology, and he therefore 
wishes to bring under the notice of pharma- 
cists a process which in his hands has been 
eminently successful. 

In the following formula the method 
adopted for the production of the ferrous 
pene ss is that produced by Mr. Bor- 
land. 

The author is not aware that the process 
employed by him for obtaining the calcic 
phosphate has before been applied to the 
manufacture of these syrups; he proposes 
it as an easy way of obtaining a pure tri- 
calcic phosphate, the varying composition 
of the commercial phosphates of lime being 
in his opinion a very frequent cause of 
the precipitates which have been found so 
troublesome; besides, the ordinary phos- 
phate of lime, as is well known, always 
contains a large percentage of water, hence 
the finished syrup is frequently deficient in 
the lime constituent. 

The strength adopted for Parrish’s syrup, 
viz., half a grain ferrous phosphate and 
two grains calcic phosphate in the fluid 
drachm, is the same as would result in 
making a syrup from Parrish’s published 
formula, and agrees with the best com- 
mercial samples of syrup. 

A syrup of the full strength stated on the 
labels of ‘‘ Parrish’s Chemical Food” may 
be obtained by the process now described, 
but the large quantity of acid necessary to 
dissolve and retain the phosphates in solu- 
tion renders the syrup disagreeably acid. 

A saccharated solution of lime is pre- 
pared by shaking together during several 
hours— 


Freshly slaked lime....... 8 ounces. 
Refined sugar, in powder.. 16‘ 
Wisteream aac eles nO ees 


The clear solution is estimated volumetri- 
cally for hydrate of lime, and will be found 
a little over four times the strength of the 
similar solution of the British Pharma- 
copeia, 


PARRISH’S CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Take of 
Saccharated sol. of lime, 

sufficient to yield 670 gr. of lime. 
Sulphate of iron, pure... 448 grains. 
Phosphoric acid, s. g. 1°75. ..3 fl. oz. or q. s. 


Carbonate of soda, cryst. 50 grains. 
Carbonate of potash..... 75 ‘‘ 
Cochineal, in fine pow- 

derliet Jive sa: nit ettel ine OTEIS: 


Orange flower water..... 14 fl. ounces. 
Refined sugar, coarsely 
powdered rai. J .5.5 + 


: 30 ounces. 
Distilled water, sufficient. 


Dilute the solution of lime with distilled 
water to a pint, put into a quart bottle, 
gradually add the phosphoric acid, fre- 
quently shaking, till the precipitate is dis- 
solved, then carefully add the carbonates 
dissolved in one ounce of distilled water, 
shake tiJl clear, then add the orange flower 
water and enough distilled water to make 
the whole measure 32 fluid ounces; to 26 
fluid ounces of this solution add the 
cochineal, digest for several hours, and 
filter into the sugar; shake occasionally till 
dissolved. 

Put the sulphate of iron, with the rest of 
the phosphate solution, into a bottle of 
about seven fluid ounces capacity; cork 
tightly, shake occasionally for half au 
hour, squeeze strongly through moistened 
calico, and mix the clear liquor with the 
syrup; the product measures 48 fluid 
ounces. 

It is necessary strictly to follow the di- 
rection of first dissolving the sugar in a 
portion of the phosphate of lime solution, 


and afterwards adding the ferrous phos- 
phate; if an attempt be made to dissolve 


the sugar in the mixed lime and iron solu- 
tions a precipitate of iron salt will cer- 
tainly result. 


SYRUPUS FERRI PHOSPHATIS, B.P. 


Take of 
Saccharated sol. of lime, 

sufficient to yield.... 120 grains of lime. 
Sulphate of iron, pure. . 448 grains. 
Phosphoric acid, s. g.1 75..104 fl. drachms. 
Refined sugar, coarsely 

powdered. .«... see. 
Distilled water, sufficient. 


17 ounces. 


Dissolve the sugar in eight fluid ounces 
of distilled water with the aid of heat; 
prepare a solution of ferrous phosphate, as 
above directed (diluting the solution of 
phosphate of lime to five fluid ounces be- 
fore adding the sulphate of iron), add this 
to the syrup, and enough distilled water to 
make the whole measure 24 fluid ounces. 

This syrup will contain approximately 
the same quantity of acid as the Pharma- 
cope@ia syrup, but six fluid ounces of acid, 
sp. gr. 1°75, will be found amply sufficient 
to dissolve and retain the iron; the forma- 
tion of precipitates in these syrups not 
being retarded by a large excess of acid. 

A larger proportion of the carbonates of 
soda and potash added to ‘‘ chemical food” 
will make the syrup less acid—or phos 
phate of soda may be substituted for the 
same purpose. 

Syrups prepared according to the process 
just described will contain, as an impurity, 
a trace of sulphate of lime, and in the case 
of the Pharmacopeia syrup, of phos. 
phate of lime also, but the very small 
quantities present can hardly be considered 
an objection. 

Samples of ‘‘ chemical food,” Syr. Ferri 
Phosph., B.P., and Syr. Ferri Phosph. c. 
Strychnia, prepared as above, have been 
kept for six months without undergoing 
any visible change. All are entirely free 
from deposit. The chemical food has been 
kept in’ a Winchester quart three-fourths 
filled, the other two in stoppered bottles, 
full, and exposed to strong light.—P/arm. 
Journal. 
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Solubility of Aloes in Glycerine. 


WHEN aloes is treated with glycerine in 
the cold it slowly dissolves, forming a dark 
but transparent solution, more or less vis- 
cid, according to the amount of aloes held 
in solution. [f a gentle heat be applied to 
effect the solution, it will be found that the 
aloes is completely soluble in the glycerine 
to any extent, so that, from having a thick 
treacle-like fluid, when treated in about 
equal proportions, we may have a mass 
gradually thickening untilit reaches a soft, 
or even a hard, pilular consistence, by sim- 
ply reducing the proportion of glycerine. In 
this last condition the mass is permanent 
when excluded from air, but when ex- 
posed it softens very considerably, the 
outer surface of the mass getting damp, 
apparently absorbing moisture trom the 
atmosphere. We mention this action of 
glycerine on aloes to recommend its more 
general use in the making of balls, 
drenches, etc., in veterinary practice, a 
use to which we have now put it for sev- 
eral years with great success. The hint 
will be all that will be required by those 
who are familiar with, and probably sti | 
practice, the oid methods of making these 
preparations given in most veterinary re- 
ceipt books. But apart from the superior- 
ity in neatness, cleanliness, and expedition 
ot the glycerine method, aloes so prepared 
possesses many very important advantages, 
which are of themselves so valuable as to 
deserve special recommendation. Chief 
amongst these are that its action is more 
quick and energetic, and attended with 
less irritation than when given in other 
ways. These characteristics are so marked 
that we have frequently considered that a 
more extensive use of a combination of 
glycerine and aloes might well be intro- 
duced into general medical practice. It 


only more energetically but less disagreea- 
bly even where taese substances themselves 
have no medicinal activity, but we are not 
aware that this propertyhas ever be. ore been 
ascribed to glycerine. Itis true that glycer- 
ine has frequently been recommended as 
an excipient for pills containing aloes, but 
itis also true that where employed suc- 
cessfully, that is to say wherever it forms 
a pill of good consistence, which will not 
soften and fail, it generally has to be 
fenced with one or more special ingredients, 
somewhat after the manner of the quacks’ 
powders, one of which is given to produce 
perspiration, a second to act as a refriger- 
ant, and a third to prevent the excessive 
action of both. Apartfrom this fact, how- 
ever, it should be observed that it is not 
in proper combination where only used es 
an excipieni, so that its utility cannot be 
properly tested in this manner.—Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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Elixir of Nux Vomica and Aromatic 
Tincture of Angustura. 


BY E. J. DAVIDSON, PH. G. 


A PLEASANT aromatic tincture of angus- 
tura, which is a fair imitation of the so- 
called Angustura bitters, is obtained by 
the following formula :— 


Take of 

Powdered angustura........ 2 ounces. 
as cascarillaies 32 4 drachms. 
‘a bitter orange peel.4 ounces. 
% cinnamon.........4 drachms. 
S cardamom, 
SS cloves, 
ce nutmeg, of each..2 drachms. 
of coriander? .2 0%)... 2 drachms. 
nS ANiKEs). Weoes seer 5 drachms. 

Glycerine 2/4: Bere RIN ..2 fl. ounces. 


Diluted alcohol, sufficient. 


Mix the glycerine with a pint of the di- 
luted alcohol, moisten the mixed powders, 
pack into a percolator and displace first 
with the mixture, afterwards with diluted 
alcohol until two pints of tincture are ob- 
tained. 

This tincture will assist in disguising the 
disagreeable taste oi nux vomica, and an 
elixir of the latter, not unpleasant in taste, 
may be obtained as fo.lows : 


Take of 
‘Lincture of nux vomica. .120 drops. 
Curagoa cordial ......... 3 fl. ounces. 
Syrup of orange peel.... 2} “ 
Tincture of Angustura... 4 ‘ 


Mix. 


The dose of this elixir will be about a 
tablespoonful, representing 10 drops of 
tincture of nux vomica; the proportion of 
the latter may, of course, be varied if de- 
sirable—American Juuinal Pharmacy. 
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Chloral Hydrate Added to the Bnglish 
Poison Schedule. 


THE resolution passed by the Council of 
the British Pharmaceutical Society at the 
last November meeting, to the eftect that 
chloral hydrate and its preparations ought 
to be deemed poisons within the meaning 
of the Pharmacy act, has received the ap- 
proval of the Lords of the Privy Council. 
dince the 14th of January, 1378, therefore, 
itis illegal for unregistered persons to sell 
chloral hydrate or its preparations, and it 
is unlawtul for any person to sell them un- 
less the box, bottle, vessel, wrapper or cover 
containing them are distinctly labelled with 
the name of the article, the word ‘* poison,” 
and the name and address of the selier. 
The above regulations apply to all the sub- 
Stances mentioned in the second part of the 
Schedule A of the Pharmacy act, and in 
that Lst chloral hydrate is to be hereafter 
included. 


———-=+9-)-@= 
New Physiological Property of 
Strychnia. 


Ir is asserted that strychnia, by increas 
ing the arterial pressure, increases the secre- 


has been long known that aloes in-combi- | 
nation with certain substances acts not | 


tion of the mammary glands in some vases 
as much as fifteen-foid, 
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Nitrite of Ethyl.* 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS, F.C. 8. 


At the last Evening Meeting of this so- 
ciety Mr. Rimmington made an interesting 
communication upon the subject of Sweet 
Spirit of Nitre. Still, more interesting 
perhaps was the discussion which ensued; 
at any rate, I was much struck by the re- 
mark of Professor Attfield, that the oily 
liquid separated by a saturated solution of 
chloride of calcium from spirit of nitre, as 
directed in the Pharmacopeeia, did not rep- 
resent simply nitrite of ethyl, as might be 
inferred from the Pharmacopeeia, but was 
a liquid of a very composite character, the 
nature of which he declared his inability 
to define. His remarks also tended, I 
thought, to disparage the value of spirit of 
nitre altogether asa medicine. Professor 
Redwood, on the contrary, remarked 
that as the nitrite of amy] was known 
to possess great medicinal power, it 
was fair to infer that the nitrite 
of ethyl was also a body of consid- 
erable power, and that the old rem- 
edy of sweet spirit of nitre had not gained 
its popular reputation without a cause. 

It struck me that a short paper upon ni- 
trite of ethyl, and its mode of preparation 
in a pure state, might prove of interest and 
tend to clear up some of the contradictory 
statements frequently made regarding the 
nature and properties of sweet spirit of ni- 
tre. Nitrite of ethyl can be prepared by 
the Pharmacopceia process, but it is best 
made by passing nitrous acid gas into alco- 
hol. The nitrous acid gas is prepared by 
acting upon such bodies as starch, copper, 
mercury or arsenious acid with nitric acid. 
I need not dwell upon that part of the pro- 
cess. The alcohol is generally recom- 
mended in the text-books to be diluted with 
half its bulk of water; this, however, is, I 
consider, a decided mistake. The alcohol 
should be as concentrated as possible; even 
absolute alcohol is preferable. The main 
points to be attended to are that the current 
of nitrous acid gas should be siow and 
steady, so as to give time for the reaction to 
proceed properly, and that the vessel con- 
taining the alcohol should be kept as cool 
as possible; in this way much of the pro- 
duction of bye-products will be avoided, 
and the gas can be passed through the alco- 
hol as long as it continues to be absorbed. 

The resulting liquid (of which a sample 
is on the table)is anything but pure; it 
contains much nitrite of ethyl, some alde- 
hyde acid it is even stated to contain malic 
acid—in fact, it is well knownthat the reac- 
tion between the nitrous- acid and such 
products as alcohol, however pure, is not 
sharp, but is always accompanied by second- 
ary products. 

Thus amyl alcohol, even when as pure as 
can be made, yields under like circum- 
stances, in addition to nitrite of amyl,a 
number of substances, some boiling up to 
200° Cent., and it appears some cyanogen 
compounds. This subject is, however, 
being investigated by Mr. Miles Smith, and 
will probably form the subject of an inter- 
esting communication. 


It may be remembered that in a former 
edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, 
sweet spirit of nitre was ordered to be 
prepared by passing the gas evolved from 
a given quantity of starch and nitric acid 
into a known quantity of spirit of wine. 
The product was not, however, found sat- 
isfactory as a medicine, and must have been 
a very impure preparation. 

From the crude alcoholic solution ob- 
tained by the method I have described, 
the pure nitrite of ethyl can be obtained 
without difficulty. Nitrite of ethyl is an 
extremely volatile liquid; it boils at about 
61° F., whereas aldehyde boils at 90° F., 
and alcohol at 180° F. Taking advantage 
of this fact, we are able to separate it from 
the crude liquid by distillation. Some pre- 
cautions, however, are necessary to ensure 
the purity of the product. The flask con- 
taining crude product is placed in a water- 
bath, and connected by bent tubes with 
several other flasks and bottles. The first 
tube should be passed into a small empty 
flask; this will condense most of the alco- 
hol which may pass over during the opera- 
tion. Then a second bent tube passes into 
a second fla-k containing a little water; 
this condenses any aleohol which may not 
have been stopped in the first flask, to- 
gether with free acid and nearly all the al- 
dehyde. From this wash bottle a third 
tube proceeds into a somewhat shallow 
flask, containing a strong solution of caus- 


*Read at an Evening Meeting of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society of Great Britain, 


tic potash; the gas is, however, not allowed 
to pass through this alkaline liquid, but 
simply over the surface. In this way the 
last portion of aldehyde is absorbed, and 
the potash solution gradually assumes an 
amber color. From this vessel the gas 
(for such at the ordinary temperature of 
the laboratory the nitrite of ethyl is—in 
very cold weather it would be necessary to 
gently warm the different flasks) is passed 
through a tube charged with anhydrous 
chloride of calcium to absorb moisture, 
and the pure and dry nitrite of ethyl thus 
produced finally passes into alcohol, which 
readily absorbs it. It is only necessary to 
note the weight of the alcohol used for ab- 
sorbing the gus and its weight at the end 
of the operation, to know the strength or 
percentage of nitrite of ethyl which must 
be in solution. Thusif 9 0z., alcohol be- 
comes 10 oz., it is evident we have a solu- 
tion of 10 per cent.; if it becomes 12 0z., 
then the strength must be 25 per cent., and 
soon. Specimens are on the table of 5, 
10, 25, and 50 per cent. solutions thus ob- 
tained. Ordinary spirit will answer for 
condensing the nitrite of ethyl, but it is 
better to use absolute alcohol, as it is very 
desirable to avoid the presence of water in 
any form. The solutions made with weaker 
spirit soon turn acid; those made with ab- 
solute alcohol, on the other hand, keep a 
long time. It is true the very strong solu- 
tions of 50 and 25 per cent. show traces of 
acidity when tested with moistened litmus 
paper, but the 10 per cent. solution is quite 
neutral. 

One point Ihave not mentioned; it is 
that the distillation must be conducted at 
the very lowest possible temperature; 1n 
fact, the water in the water-bath should 
only be kept gently warm, and the process 
should be continued only so long as the 
conducting tubes feel cool to the touch; 
when they become warm the distillation 
should be discontinued. By passing the 
gas intoa tube in a freezing mixture, in- 
stead of into alcohol, the pure nitrite of 
ethyl is readily obtained in a liquid form; 
it is, however, necessary to seal the tube, 
otherwise the very volatile liquid would 
soon be lost. 

These solutions of nitrite of ethyl in ab- 
solute alcohol possess the following char- 
acteristics: The 50 and 25 per cent. solutions 
as already mentioned, are slightly acid; the 
10 and 5 per cent. are neutral. They are 
not colored brown by caustic potash, even 
when boiled. The sp. gr. is as follows: 


At 60° F. 10 per cent....-....-.. 810 
DO Bi. Wee eee "824 
BU eg ee i id Gui 850 


When treated with saturated solution of 
chloride of calcium, as sweet spirit of ni- 
tre is ordered to be tested in the Pharmaco- 
peeia, the following results are obtained : 

The 50 per cent. gives a separation of 
48 per cent. of oily liquid by measure, 

The 25 per cent. gives quite 23 per cent. 

The 10 per cent. gives only 5 per cent. 

The 5 per cent. gives a thin but decided 
oily film, not quite sufficient to measure, 
but quite tangible. 

Now, when we consider that the nitrite 
of ethyl is a heavier body than the alco- 
holic solution tested, it having a specific 
gravity of 947, it appears that the stronger 
solutions yield very nearly, if not quite, 
the whole of the nitrite in a free state, but 
the 10 per cent. solution suffers a loss ap- 
parently of about 40 per cent. and the 5 
per cent. solution of nearly the whole of the 
nitrite. 

This 5 per cent. solution appears to rep- 
resent (supposing the active medicinal in- 
gredient of sweet spirit of nitre is nitrite 
of ethyl) the strength of the best samples 
of sweet nitre obtainable in the shops of 
London. I need hardly remind the meet- 
ing that many samples, even when obtained 
from first-class houses, yield no trace of 
oily stratum, and only afew yield sufficient 
to indicate its existence; and so clearly is 
this fact recognized that it has had much 
to do with giving rise to the doubt as to 
the nitrite of ethyl being indeed the active 
ingredient of spirit of nitre. 

As some precautions are necessary in 
applying the test of the chloride of calci- 
um solution, it may not be out of place if 
There give my experience of the matter. 
It must be remembered that when the so- 
lutions of nitrite of ethyl and chloride of 
calcium are mixed, considerable elevation 
of temperature takes place, and unless care 
be taken some of the very volatile nitrite 
of ethyl will certainly be lost. Even un- 


der the best conditions it is probable some 
loss occurs. I employ a tube of 27 inches 
long and about % in. in diameter, sealed at 
one end and divided into two unequal por- } 


tions, one—the lower division—being twice 
the capacity of the upper, and containing 
400 grains; the upper division, containing 
200 grains, is also graduated into 2 grain 
divisions:—thus each graduation represents 
one per cent. of the oily liquid which may 
separate. The solution of chloride of 
calcium is poured into the tube until the 
proper mark is reached; the solution of 
nitrite of ethyl (or spirit of nitre,as the case 
may be) is then gently poured on the top 
to the proper point; the tube is then 
corked, but not too tightly, for fear of its 
bursting. The tube should now be placed 
under a tap of running cold water and 
gently inverted, and then in about a min- 
ute reversed, and this repeated very slow- 
ly and with the stream of water constant- 
ly passing over the tube several times; in 
about three minutes the two liquids will 
have been sufficiently mixed and the nitrite 
of ethyl separated as an oily liquid floating 
in the upper part of the tube; but even 
when this operation is most carefully con- 
ducted it is probable some loss of the vol- 
atile liquid is incurred. 

The principle I have explained in this 
paper of distilling pure dry ethyl nitrite 
into a known weight of alcohol, noting the 
increase in weight and so obtaining solu- 
tions of definite strength, is very applicable 
to other substances. Thus, nitrite of 
methyl, a body boiling at —12° Cent. or 
17° Fahr., and therefore a permanent gas 
in our climate, can readily be prepared in 
the same manner and in the same appara- 
tus as I have described in this paper, sub- 
stituting methyl for vinic alcohol; the gas 
is very soluble and easily absorbed by al- 
cohol. A solution is onthe table of 10 per 
cent. strength. Chloride of ethyl also, 
another highly volatile liquid, boiling at 
12°5° C., can be absorbed. A solution of 
this substance of 20 per cent. strength is 
also on the table. 

Aldehyde also, by taking suitable precau- 
tions, which I need not here describe, is 
easily procured as a pure dry gas, and can 
be condensed in alcohol. A solution thus 
made of 25 per cent. is on the table. When 
this solution of aldehyde is shaken with 
twice its weight of concentrated solution 
of chloride of calcium no separation of any 
oily liquid takes place, but the two liquids 
mix without change; in this differing ma- 
terially from the nitrite of ethyl. 

In this paper, it will be observed, I have 
only incidentally alluded to sweet spirit 
of nitre, and the process of making it as 
given in the Pharmacopeia. I think it 
must be apparent that we never can hope 
to obtain a perfectly definite and constant 
product by any such process as that hith- 
erto recognized for producing that article. 
Mixing certain ingredients in a retort and 
distilling something out, is not exactly a 
process which modern chemistry can rec- 
ognize asa proper one if a definite prod- 
uct is desired. The product will vary, even 
if the proportion of ingredients be kept 
exact, by many circumstances : the quan- 
tity acted upon, the temperature at which 
the process is carried on, even shape and 
kind of apparatus would all have an effect 
in altering the nature of the product. 

Perhaps the day may come when phar- 
maceutists will be required to produce 
active medicines in a pure and definite 
form; then some such process as the one I 
describe may be employed for such bodies 
as compounds of ethyl, etc. I think there 
is good evidence that even now medical 
science requires more exact pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations than heretofore. The 
great use made of the vegetable alkaloids 
in preference to the raw drugs from 
whence they are obtained, and the in- 
creased use of definite chemicai products 
in place of the uncertain vegetable 
infusions and extracts of past times, 
is, I think, a proof of the change to which 
I allude. 


It may be objected that such prepara- 
tions would be more expensive ; that 
would probably be the case, but I do not 
think such a circumstance should be al- 
lowed to have weight in considering this 
question. When life or health is concerned 
it is surely not too much to use our best 
and utmost power to produce the medicine 
which will most certainly produce the de- 
sired effect. And again, should the time 
ever arrive when such preparations are 
demanded on a large scale for medicinal 
use, or even become officinal, competition 
may be trusted to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing such products to a fair and reason- 
able level. 


I cannot conclude without expressing my 
thanks to Mr. Miles Smith, to whose sugges- 
tions I am much indebted, and who has 


most carefully prepared the various solu- 
tions I have been able to place on the table 
this evening. 


oe —_—_ — 
Test for Santonin. 


- Puace the santonin ina small, deep por- 
celain dish, and dissolve it (without heat) 
in concentrated sulphuric acid. Rubbing 
the crystals down with a glass rod greatly 
facilitates solution. Add highly dilute so- 
lution of perchloride of iron in small 
quantities at a time, and between each ad- 
dition give the dish a pretty quick rotator 
motion while it is supported on a table. x 
fine red color is first developed, which 
changes to a magnificent purple, and then 
to a splendid violet as the sulphuric acid 
becomes more dilute, The- heat produced 
by mixing the fluids is necessary to devel- 
op the colors. 

When applying the test to small quanti- 
ties of saptonin a somewhat different 
method of proceeding must be adopted, 
The experiment in this case is best per- 
formed in a 1-inch shallow porcelain cap- 
sule, with a thick flat bottom. Mix the 
highly dilute solution of perchloride of 
iron with an equal bulk of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and add the mixture to the 
santonin, Heat must then be cautiously 
applied. The crystals of santonin will 
slowly dissolve, and the color will be de 
veloped. : 

The capsule is conveniently supported 
on the blade of a spatula, ‘and heated by a 
spirit lamp. 

One drop of a solution of 1 grain of 
santonin in 1 fluid ounce of chloroform 
was evaporated to dryness in a small cap- 
sule, and the residue heated with a drop of 
the perchloride of iron and sulphuric 
acid mixture. A very fine reaction was ob- 
tained. 

The separation of santonin, however, 
from other organic matters would in most 
cases bea very difficult—and, in many in- 
stances, an impossible—thing to accom- 
plish, owing to the facility with which it 
suffers decomposition. 

In trying the experiment of separating 
santonin, by means of chloroform, from a 


powder containing rbubarb and santonin, I | 


noticed a thing which I have not seen 
mentioned before. The chloroform separ- 
ated from the powder by filtration was 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
tested for santonin. The violet color was 
obtained very distinctly. I then tried the 


effect of the test fluid on the coloring mat- — 


ter of rhubarb alone, as I noticed this is 
dissolved by chloroform. The test produced 
a reddish color, not the violet or purple 
color of santonin. 

Thinking that in the case of rhubarb the 


iron had nothing to do with the reaction, — 


I next tried the effect of concentrated sul- 
phurte acid alone on the coloring-matter of 
rhubarb. I found it produced a beautiful 
scarlet color ; this is much the same effect 
(as is very well known) produced by alka- 
lies on thé coloring matter, and when the 
latter has been turned red by an alkali an 
acid restores it to yellow.—Davip LinDo 
in Chemical News. 
8 #4 


Filtering Papers. 


WHILE engaged in examining some of 


those fungoid substances which every now 


and then make their appearance in solutions © 


kept by pharmaceutists either for conven: 
ience in dispensing or other purposes, I have 
found on several occasions that the fungus 
had formed around a fibre, the presence of 
which in the filtrate was due to the paper 


through which the sclution had passed. - 
The paper used was the circular grey for — 


eign filter paper. The white unsized 
filtering papers may be classed under 
Swedish, Rhenish, English, and Scotch. 
Sweden has obtained a reputation for filter- 
ing papers. Its manufacture has long been 
in the hands of one family. The supply, 
however, is not equal to the demand for it; 
consequently, there is an enquiry for other 
papers to supply its place. The Swedish 
filtering paper is composed of flax fibre, 
and the fibres are very much crushed and 
broken. The linen had evidently done 
duty elsewhere in the rag before it found 
its way into the paper. ‘The fibrille of the 
broken fibres serve to fill up the pores, and 
prevent solids passing through the paper 
The next paper is the Rhenish. This 
competes with the Swedish. It is a flax 
paper, but more fibrous in its structure, 
and consequently less dense than the 
Swedish ; this is due to the fibres ye! 
less broken and crushed. The absence Ot 
so much fibrille would render such o pa 
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- 
quick in filtration, but not so satisfactory 
in results as the Swedish. The English 


white filtering papers have a little cotton | 
mixed with the flax, and the fibres are very | 


much crushed and torn. These papers 
differ more in their physical character 
than in their composition. The foreign 
grey filtering papers are of a more compo- 
site character and have in their compo- 
sition a considerable quantity of wool, said 
to be used to render the paper absorbent. 
Much of this wool is colored, and has evi- 
dently done previous duty in some textile 
| fabric. I have also found in some sam- 
_ ples, in addition to this dyed wool, fibres 
| of jute and esparto, unbleached, and mixed 
| with other fibres—in fact, to the micro- 
| scopist interested in fibres it is a kind of 
curiosity shop. It is evident that these | 
papers must be very unsuited for alkaline go- 
lutions and others which will suggest them- 
' selves to the pharmaceutists, and it is not 
| difficult to understand from the heterogen- 
 eous character of the material from which 
filtering paper of this kind is made that it 
_ may be the source from which certain im- 
' purities find their way into delicate solu- 
| tions. It is extremely difficult to determine 
. the fibres crushed and torn as they exist in 
} these papers. A flax fibre here crushed 
) resembles that of cotton, and it requires to 
| be traced further to establish its identity. 
| Again, the same fibre bruised only resem- 
_ bles the hemp fibre. The wool is not usu- 
‘ally much injured, with this exception, 
that the characteristic imbrications are 
_ sometimes nearly all obliterated. Mr. Green- 
_ish showed a specimen of Japanese filter- 
, ing paper, more asa curiosity than with 
_ any practical object. It was a paper with 
| very coarse meshes. He said he did not 
. know what the Japanese used it for, as it 
' seemed to be adapted only for filtering flies 
outofsyrup. It is prepared from the liber 
‘tissue of the mulberry.—7. Greenish, in 
| Proceedings British Pharm. Conference. 
———_-+e____ 

Rantien’s Elixir of Eucalyptus. 
__AcoorDING to the specifications of a 
French patent, the elixir is substantially 
made as follows: 

Eucalyptus globulus leaves, 4} ounces, 
Alcohol, 96°, sufticient. 
| Balmleaves.............. 80 grains, 
| GAngelica root............27. « 
|| Hyssop leaves........... 27 * 


' 


THE 


W. Saunders’ Cologne Water. 


AT the last meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. Saunders, 
of London, Ont., gave a formula for a 
cologne that would be as nearly as possible 
a fac-simile of the imported Farina cologne 
known under the 
Platz.” Somehow the formula was differ- 
ently reported in pharmaceutical papers, 
and our correspondents called our attention, 
at the time, to that discrepancy. Now that 
the Proceedings have been issued, we are 
enabled to print the authentic receipt. In 
the October number of Tae Druaarsrs 
CIRCULAR, one ingredient, the extract of 
jasmin, was omitted. The following is the 
correct formula: ~ 


Oil of neroli...... 5 drachms, 20 minims. 
“ “ bergamot... 1 ounce, 
‘“ “rosemary... 1 drachm, 20 minims, 
Extract of jasmin.. 1 ounce. 
Pure alcohol. ..... 6 pints, 


Water .x.a s2u2 40202 pints, 
The mixture is slightly milky, but be- 
comes quite clear when filtered, if a little 
powdered magnesia is added on the filter. 
To those who desire a cheaper perfume, it 
is suggested to dilute the above with a 
mixture of three parts of alcohol to one of 
water. The preparation may thus be re- 
duced to half the strength, and yet be 
sufficiently fragrant. 
————_e-¢ e—________ 
Tests for Adulteration of Oil of Cloves 
and Oil of Pennyroyal. 


Om of cloves is often adulterated with 
carbolic acid. This may be detected by 
agitating the suspected oil with fifty parts 
of hot water; decant and slowly evapor- 
ate the aqueous portion to a small bulk. 
Add one drop of aqua ammonia anda very 
little chlorinated lime. If carbolic acid is 
present, a green color, changing to a per- 
manent blue, is developed. 

Pure oil of cloves *congeals into a crys- 
talline mass, with total loss of its odor, 
when agitated with an alcoholic solution 
of potassa. 

Oil of pennyroyal is mixed with oil 
of peppermint as an adulterant. To de- 
tect this mixture the following process has 
been found very effective; Take of— 

Hydrate of Chloral, Zj 
Sulph. acid, C. P., 3 Ss. 

Rub together until a liquid is formed, 

which make clear by adding alcohol, drop 


Peppermint leayes....... 27“ 


fugitnamon ............ 27 s¢ 
Meri. ce. ....13 2 (« 
ee a bo < 

Ame ee. 18 4 

) Alcohol, 95°, sufficient. 

| LCL... s+ sip Merel ac nies «ie 2 pints. 


fj Begar’...2... 2+ pounds. 
f Exhaust the eucalyptus leaves by macer- 
Ation or displacement with enough alcohol 
to obtain 10 ounces of tincture. Treat the 
‘aromatic ingredients in the same manner, 
to make 26 ounces of percolate. Then to 
‘the syrup made from the sugar and water 
add, when cold, the aromatic tincture, 
allow to rest a few days, and filter. Lastly, 
add the tincture of eucalyptus, skim, filter 
again, and bottle. 
i ad 
A Dangerous Addition to a Quinine 
i Mixture. 


A corrEsPoNDENT of the Indian Daily 
‘News records a remarkable case of poison- 
ng at Peshawur: A native, having to make 
is hy quinine mixture for the wife of an 
ulcer on the station, added hydrocyanic 
Mid as a solvent of the quinine. The 


han’ . 
‘Mixture was taken and death Was instan- 
aneous, 


| ———+¢2—____ 

_ Black Hair Dye Without Silver. 
The following is said to give a good and 
‘atural-looking dye, free from the caustic | 
‘ction of silver salts and the poisonous 


i ects of lead compounds. Two prepara- 
0n8 are needed, 


te 


by drop. 

Place a few drops of this solution in a 
watch-glass, with an equal amount of the 
oi], then rub together with a glass rod. If 
oil of pennyroyal is present, it will turn 
an Olive green, but if it is pure oil of pep- 
permint the color will be a cherry red.— 
Med. & Surg. Reporter. 

————_*-e—___—_ 
The Meaning of Symbols used in Pre- 
scriptions in England. 


THE interpretation of the symbol % has, 
of late, been in England the cause of quite 
a lengthy discussion. A number of writers 
entered into the controversy, a diametri- 
cally opposite position being taken from 
the start by the differing contestants, 

One of the views expressed was that the 
symbol 3 is a mode of representing the 
old apothecaries’ ounce of 430 grains, just 
in the same way that 3 represents the 
eighth part of that weight, one drachm of 
60 grains. The opinion of tbe other side 
was that, the British Pharmacopm@ia hay- 
ing discarded the troy ounce, the sign 
could only apply to the avoirdupois ounce 
ot 43716 grains. 

The question has been at last decided by 
Professor Redwood in a letter published 
by The Pharmaceutical Journal and Trans- 
actions. The authority with which Pro- 
fessor Redwood writes upon this subject, 
as the editor of the British Pharmacopceia, 
is further strengthened by the concurrence 
of one of the members of the Pharmaco- 
peia Committee. The following is the part 
of the letter which may be said to embody 
his conclusions : 

‘‘We have only two systems of weights 
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| symbol for the avoirdupois pound is Ib., 
| the absence of the bar across the letters 
| Serving to distinguish the latter. The troy 


or apothecaries’ ounce has its characteristic | 


symbol 3, while the avoirdupois ounce, as 
ordered for use in medicine, is represented 
by the symbol oz. The grain being the 
same in both systems, no difference in the 
symbols was required. 

‘‘ It was obviously intended or desired, in 
introducing avoirdupois weights with the 
troy grain (for there is really no avoirdupois 
grain) into the British Pharmacopeia, and 
recommending them for use by medical 
men in prescribing, that these weights 
should ultimately supersede the use of the 
old apothecaries’ weights, and thus simplify 
the practice of pharmaceutists by making 
one system of weights applicable for all 
their requirements; but it could not have 
been expected that practitioners would at 
once or for many years completely adopt 
the new arrangement, and hence the ne- 
cessity that each weight should have its 
distinctive sign. The sanction given by 
the Medical Council in the last edition of 
the Pharmacope@ia to the use in prescrip- 
tions of the symbols 5 and 3 in place of 
writing gr. 20 or gr. 60, was intended, as 
there stated, for the purpose of promoting 
convenience and accuracy in prescribing 
and dispensing. How this sanction could 
be construed into an authority to use or 
interpret the symbol 3 as having any other 
meaning than that of the troy or apotheca 
ries’ ounce of 480 grains, I am at a loss to 
understand.” 


—eoe 


Action of Light Upon Solution of Oxalic 
Acid. 


In the course of an investigation into the 
physiological action of light upon minute 
organisms, the results of which are em- 
bodied in a paper read before the Royal 
Society on the 6th inst., we observed that 
oxalic acid in a solution of decinormal 
strength is entirely destroyed when freely 
exposed to sunlight for some time; a simi- 
lar solution under parallel conditions, with 
the exception that the tube containing it 
was encased in an opaque material, re- 
maining to all appearance entirely un- 
changed. 

The destruction of the oxalic acid in the 
insolated tube was so complete at the end 
of two months, when the solution was ex- 
amined, that it had no action on litmus 
paper, and gave no precipitate with calcium 
chloride ; the reaction with potassium per- 
manganate was so slight as to be scarcely 
appreciable. The nature of the change— 
whether it be the result of oxidation or of 
pure disintegration of the molecule—will 
form the subject of a future enquiry, but 
we think the fact itself is of sufticient in- 
terest for chemists to justify the present 
communication. One obvious inference of 
a practical character is that analysts who 
still use oxalic acid as a standard should 
protect the solution from light.—A. Downes, 
M. D., and T. P. Blunt, in Chemical News. 
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Substitutes for Litmus as a Color 
Reagent. 


Ar the December meeting of the Man- 
chester, England, Chemists’ and Druggists’ 
Association, Mr, Louis Siebold read a paper 
discussing the various tests for the indica- 
tion of acidity and alkalinity. He first re- 
ferred to litmus, which, though very deli- 
cate, Was Open to the objection that it was 
difficult to determine the exact point at 
which neutrality was reached, especially 
by gaslight. This drawback disappeared 
with the use of a sodium flame, as by its 
light red litmus solutions appeared color- 
less, and blue litmus of an inky black, the 
transition from an acid to an alkaline solu- 
tion being thus well marked. 

The following five substitutes for litmus 
were then considered: 

1. Cochineal, giving with acids a pale 
yellow solution, instantly turned by alka- 
hes to purple or pink, the change being 


|tion on addition of perchloride of iron 
becomes purple owing to the formation of 
salicylate of iron. In weak acid solutions 
this color is less striking than in neutral 
ones, but is gradually heightened by the 
addition of alkalies, bein» most intense 
when the point of neutrality is reached. 
Directly this point is passed and the solu- 
tion becomes alkaline, the color instantly 
vanishes, 


o> ¢—_____ 
Estimation of Nitrous and Nitric Acids. 
BY G. LUNGE. 


1, Estimation of Nitrie Acid,—-The au- 
thor finds that the estimation of nitric 
acid by oxidation of ferrous sulphate (Pel- 
ouze), determining the excess of the latter 
by permanganate, gives accurate results; 
he recommends adding 20 per cent. of its 
weight of sulphuric aéid to the solution 
before heating with the nitrate, to facili- 
tate the oxidation. Siewert’s method, re- 
duction in alkaline solution by zine and 
iron, gives low and variable results. Ha- 
ger’s modification and Schulze’s process are 
also untrustworthy. 

2, Estimation of Nitrous Acid.--The 
methods were tested on a solution of pure 
silver nitrite in sulphuric acid. Feldhaus’ 
permanganate method gives good results, 
but the standard solution must not be 
too strong, and the nitrite solution should 
be added to it, not vice versa, or there will 
be loss from decomposition of the nitrous 
acid and escape of nitrogen dioxide. It is 
advisable to keep the solution at 40—50” 
as at lower temperatures the reaction does 
not take place instantaneously, so that the 
point of decolorization cannot be so accu- 
rately observed. Gerstenhéfer’s modifica- 
tion of the bichromate method does not 
give equally good results, as it is difficult 
to observe the exact point when all the 
chromate is reduced. ‘I'he other processes 
examined, namely, Siewert’s, Hart's and 
Crowder’s, did not give accurate or con- 
stant results. 

3. Estimation of Nitrous and Nitric 
Acids-—The nitrous acid in the mixture is 
first determined by oxidizing it to nitric 
acid by standard permanganate, and then 
the total quantity of nitric acid present 
in the solution is estimated by means of 
ferrous sulphate. The amount of nitric 
acid originally present is found by sub- 
tracting trom the result that formed by the 
oxidation of the nitrous acid. 

4, Analysis of a ‘‘ Nitrose,”--This “ ni- 
trose” (sulphuric acid used to absorb nitrous 
fumes), from a soda factory, had a density 
of 1°691 at 15°, and was saturated. It con- 
tained 4°13 grams N.O; in 10U ce., but no 
nitric acid. This result differs from those 
obtained by Winckler, who found nitric 
acid present. This, however, was probabiy 
due to the analytical method employed, 
for Winckler added the permanganate 
solution to the nitrose; and experiments 


made by the author with a solution of sil- 
ver nitrite in sulphuric acid showed that 
in this case not only was nitric acid form- 
ed, but that nitrogen escapes as dioxide. 
It should be stated, however, that Kolbe 
found nitric acid in nitrose, although the 
nitrous acid determinations were made by 


adding the solution to the permanganate,— 
Journal Chemical Society, London. 


oe? ¢ 
An Unknown Narcotic Plant. 


I am tempted to notice a plant that grows 
here (4/ayit) of such strong narcotic pow 
ers, that in the hands of a skillful praeti 
tioner it will produce coma of any inten- 
sity or Quration, or even death itself wheu 
so intended. The knowledge of this plant 
is confined to a few families, who transmit 
the secret as an heirloom from generation 
to generation, and the heritage is highly 
prized, confirming it is thought the power 
of miracle workers and priests. For the 
plant isin many ways used in aid of sol- 


la No. 1. specially designed for use in medicine and well marked by daylight or gaslight. emn imposture, superstition, and ae 
| Citrate of PistOith <2. hk fe. 1 ounce. legally authorized. namely,the apothecaries’ 2. Logwood.— Acid solutions pale yellow, | crime. he power thus exercised is called 
' Rose Water.... ... ........2 ounces, weight, in which the troy pound, ounce, and | changed by alkalies to purple. F “ wanga,” a word that inspires the African 
| Distilled water Mishap iesldh ote amd 116° grain are supplemented with the drachm| 3. Braztwvod.—Acid solutions greenish-| with awe and dread. The wanga priest 
Alcohol....... +.-+++++++...5 drachms, | and scruple, and the weights of the British yellow, giving a distinct transition on the | can throw into a death-like coma, and 

| Ammonia, sufficient. Pharmacopeeia, consisting of the ayoirdu- addition of alkalies to deep red; a test pre- | Knowing the moment of returning con- 
No. 2 pois pound and ounce with the troy grain. | ferred by the lecturer to logwood and use sciousness, he will make a show of recalling 

Hydrosul hate of ‘ q acne The integers in each of these systems have ful for the titration of calcium carbonate | tolife. Ifa burglary is to be committed, he 
Distillea nd or soda... a ioake their distinctive signs or symbols which | in potable waters. can, by means of his art, cast a deep sleep 


are intended for use in presecrintions, and| 4. Adlizarine.—Alkaline solutions of a 
it is important to observe that where in- | deep purple color, changed by acid to yel- 
tegers of the same name have different | low and restored by alkalies; this is far 
ponderable values they are distinguished | superior to litmus, as an acid so weak as 
Tonze Chinese gongsand Turkish cymbals | by having different symbols. not to affect the latter will react distinctly 
Dsists in forging the bronze into shape ‘‘Thus, for example, the symbol for the on _alizarine solution, om. ; 

hot, troy or apothecaries’ pound is Ib., while the 9 Salicylate of dron,—BSalicylic acid:solu- 


on all indoors; and one may understand 
how he can attain other forbidden ends in q | 
the same way. An experienced botanist 
could not fail to discover the plant, which, 
as an angesthetic, would no doubt prove a 
valuable acquisition to medical science.— 
Major R. Stuart, Port wu Prunce. 


ach solution is to be applied separately. 
OOo ——_———— 
THE secret of making the hammered 
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Production of Ammoniacal Salts from 
Sewage Liquids. 

Tue author, in conjunction with M. 
Sucquet, devised a plan for the disinfection 
of the contents of cesspools by the applica- 
tion of precipitated hydrated ferrous oxide, 
which was obtained by decomposing green 
vitriol with ammonia, produced from the 
sewage liquids (eaux cannes) by distillation. 
These liquids may be considered.as con- 
taining two principal constituents, namely, 
carbonate of ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which, by mutual decomposi- 
ion, produce sulphide of ammonium, an 
extremely volatile and fetid gas. By the 
addition of ferrous oxide, however, the 
sulphuretted hydrogen is destroyed, water 
and sulphide of iron being produced, the 
latter a perfectly inert substance and with- 
out disagreeable properties. A process 
based upon these reactions was used in a 
manufactory at Carlebourg, near Paris, the 
ammoniacal water being concentrated by 
distillation by three different methods. The 
first experimental still was a wagon boiler, 
fired underneath, and provided with an agi- 
tator, moyed by steam power, for stirring 
up the contents. About 300 gallons of 
liquid, previously treated with lime to de- 
compose the carbonate of ammonia, were 
charged at each operation. The ammonia- 
cal gas given off was received in a solution 
of ferrous sulphate with the production of 
sulphate of ammonia, and an abundant pre- 
cipitate of hydrated ferrous oxide, which 
was separated by filtration through cloth, 
or allowed to settle in tanks, and afterwards 
used as a disinfectant. Each operation 
lasted from an hour and a half totwo hours, 
and required about 2} bushels of coal. 
Under these conditions—due chiefly to im- 
perfections in the apparatus—it was found 
that the cost of operation could not be 
covered by the ammoniacal salt produced, 
so as to obtain the disinfecting iron oxides 
free of charge, as was desired. By the use 
of an improved distillatory apparatus on 
Laugier’s construction the yield was con- 
siderably increased, the time of working 
and the consumption of coal being corre- 
spondingly reduced, so that a notable profit 
was realized. This was owing to the more 
complete utilization of the heat, the whole 
of the liquors being heated 50°, or at times 
70° C., before being admitted to the still 
As the ammoniacal liquors were at from 15 
to 19 alkalimeter degrees of concentration, 
the decomposition of the iron salt could be 
effected ina strong solution, so that less 
water had to be evaporated to obtain crys- 
tals of sulphate of ammonia than in the 
former case. The same amount of fuel 
which was required to distil 1,540 gallons, 
containing 227 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia, 
in the first still, sufficed, in the Laugier 
apparatus, for working 3,960 gallons, giving 
47v lbs. of sulphate. 

As regards the actual proportion of am- 
monia recovered, it was found that ten 
charges containing ammonia equal to 353 
lbs. of sulphate gave— 

lbs. 


145 gallons of ammonia water, yielding 
1°83 lb. per gallon (180 grammes of 


sulphate per litre), or in all ........ 261 
The spent liquors contained.......... 79 
340 

Leaving as lost by volatilization and 
errors of observation.............+. 13 
353 


' The average consumption of coal was 
about 1 bushel per 118 gallons. Another 
modification of the second method was 
tried, in which the still was heated by high- 
pressure steam instead of by direct firing, 
but the results were not satisfactory, as the 
consumption of fuel was the same, and, 
although the operation was more rapidly 
conducted, the spent liquids contained a 
much larger quantity of ammonia, up to 
nearly half the original contents. The re- 
sults of four groups of experiments gave a 
loss of 38 and 42 per cent. with steam heat- 
ing, and 25 and 19 per cent. with direct 
heating. Another method, intended for 
the treatment of the sewage of towns, was 
that by ventilation. The liquid, havin 

been previously treated with lime an 

clarified, was exposed for varying periods 
to the action of a current of air from a fan- 
blower. In the first instance the ammonia- 
eal liquor was at rest in a long, narrow, 
covered trough, but subsequently the plan 
was varied, by allowing it to flow through 
the trough in a thin stream in a direction 
contrary to the air-current, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest possible number of points 
of contact between the two fluids. The air, 
loaded with ammonia vapor, was passed 
through a condenser tower containing frag- 
m nts of glass and porcelain, kept con- 


stantly wetted with sulphuric acid. When | 
discharged it showed ho alkaline reaction 

with test paper, a proof that the whole of 

its ammonia had been converted into sul- 

phate. 

The experiment was modified in a great 
number of ways, full details of which are 
given, with a view of obtaining a method 
practicable on the large scale. These modi- 
fications were chiefly in the method of dis- 
tributing the liquid current. The plan 
finally adopted was an underground basin 
through which the liquid passed in a layer 
from 2 to 2 inch deep, the current being 
broken by overfatls at intervals of 30 feet. 
The time occupied by the liquid in passing 
through the basin was from twenty-two to 
twenty-five minutes. The best results were 
obtained with from 80 to 100 gallons pass- 
ing through per hour and forty revolutions 
of the ventilating fan per minute, when 
about one-half of the total amount of am- 
monia was removed. The fan used was one 
from an ordinary smith’s forge, and was 
estimated at 14 HP. at most; the consump- 
tion of coal in twenty-four hours was from 
7 to 9 ewt., corresponding to between 5,500 
and 6,500 gallons of liquid treated. The 
author suggests a more expeditious method 
of working the process by substituting a 
cascade tower filled with blocks of sand- 
stone for the covered trough, as by such an 
apparatus two-thirds to five-sixths of the 
tuial amount of ammonia was removed by 
once passing the tower. 

The partially ‘‘ ventilated” liquor was 
subsequently passed by a covered conduit 
into a long open trough divided at intervals 
by walls so as to form a series of basins. 
At the upper end of the trough was placed 
a barrel filled with water, in which a basket 
containing crystals of sulphate of iron was 
suspended in order to obtain a solution of 
constantstrength. It was allowed to trickle 
in drops into the affluent stream from the 
tanks, whereby the residual ammonia was 
fixed and the oxide of iron resulting from 
the decomposition was deposited in a paste 
form in the settling basins. When it had 
become sufficiently compact to be dug out 
with spades, it was used as a disinfectant 
when removing the contents of cesspools. 
The method described by the author was 
proposed for use in Paris, but, although 
favorably reported upon, has not as yet 
been adopted.—L. Krafft, in Rev. Univ. des 
Mines. 

pe 0-0 Oe 
Estimation of Piperine in Pepper. 


Messrs. CAZENEUVE and Caillol relate in 
the Bull. de la Suc. Chim. their experience 
in estimating piperine in pepper by the lime 
method already used with good success for 
various alkaloids. The operation. is con- 
ducted as, follows: Ground pepper is 
boiled for a quarter of an hour with twice 
its weight of slaked lime and a sufficient 
quantity of water. The piperine is in no 
way altered by this treatment. The solu 
tion is then evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath, and the powder exhausted in 
a suitable apparatus with commercial ether, 
from which the piperine can be obtained 
nearly pure on evaporation. Piperine 
forms large crystals of a faint straw yellow 
color. 

To obtain it perfectly pure, it must be 
dissolved in alcohol and crystallized. The 
crystals obtained from the ether are, how- 
ever, pure enough to be weighed, and 


thence to determine the amount of alka- 
loid in the pepper. The authors operated 
on 10 grams of pepper. The piperine 
from the ether solution is dried at 10U° and 
weighed. 


Sumatra pepper..gave 8.1 per ct. piperine. 
Black Singapore do, ‘* 7.15 “* % 
White do. dos 9.15 4 45 es 
Penangy.. 20.08 do.7 216124 Bee cs 


The superior richness of the white Sing- 
apore pepper in piperine is due to the ab- 
sence of the inactive pericarp in that va- 
riety. 

—_— ¢# e —_ — 
Liquefaction of Oxygen, Hydrogen and 
Nitrogen. 


Accorpina to Chemical News, Prof. 
Pictet, of Geneva, Switzerland, announced 
in a telegram sent December 24th, 1877, to 
Pruf. Tyndall, that he had succeeded in 
liquefying oxygen by means of cold and 
pressure combined. The feat was accom- 
plished by first liquefying carbonic acid 
gas at a temperature of 65° C. (-85° F.) and 
under a pressure of four to six atmospheres. 
The liquid carbonic acid was then intro- 
duced into a tube twelve feet long, and 
there solidified with the aid of a double 


vacuum pump. Inside of the main tube a 
smaller one had been inserted in which was 


circulated a stream of oxygen produced by 
chlorate of potassa in an apparatus able to 
stand a pressure of 800 atmospheres (one 
atmosphere is equal to a pressure of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch). Under a pres- 
sure not exceeding 300 atmospheres, a jet 
of liquid oxygen spurted out from the ex- 
tremity of the tube at the moment when 
the gas, compressed and cooled, passed from 
this high pressure to that of the atmos- 
phere. The temperature was estimated at 
100° C. (148° F.). 

A few days later, on the morning of 
Monday, December 31st, 1877, in the pres- 
ence of three members of the Institute, Mr. 
Cailletet effected the liquefaction of hydro- 
gen, nitrogen and atmospheric air, thus 
proving that all gases can be liquefied. 


ooo 


Paraffin Oils and Their Action Upon 
Metals.* 


BY DR. STEVENSON MACADAM, F.R.8.E. 


Durine a lengthened series of experi- 
mental observations on different paraffin 
oils, it was found that certain oils burned 
somewhat imperfectly in different lamps, 
and an examination of these oils led to the 
discovery that they were contaminated so 
largely with lead compound as to lead to 
the choking up of the wicks, and ulti- 
mately to the lessening and practical ex- 
tinguishment of the light. In the case of 
one of the oils the wick of the lamp had 
to be changed several times during a single 
night, and the examination of these wicks 
proved that they contained so much lead 
compound as to leave, when charred, a 
fine net work of metallic lead. The oil 
in question had been stored in a cistern 
or tank lined with sheet lead, and notwith- 
standing the absence of affinity between 
paraffin oil and other substances, as in- 
deed its own name indicates, the oil had 
apparently acted upon the metal and held 
the lead in solution. 

In order to determine how far paraffin 
oil could act upon lead, a series of experi- 
ments was instituted in which oils of vari- 
ous qualities, originally free from lead, 
were allowed to remain in contact with 
the metal for different periods of time. 
These experiments proved that all the 
samples of paraflin oil which were experi- 
mented upon had more or less action 
upon metallic lead; that mere contact of 
the oil with the lead was sufficient to com- 
municate traces of the lead to the oil, and 
that in a week’s time the oil invariably be- 
came so highly charged with lead that it 
was rendered unsuitable for combustion in 
ordinary lamps, owing to the incrusting 
of the wicks, and the consequent lowering 
of the luminosity of the flame. In order 
to render the experimental observations 
more cemplete similar trials with paraffin 
oil and other metals were carried on, and 
to enable the various experiments to be 
compared with each other the same quality 
of oil was employed in the principal in- 
vestigations with the different metals. 

Twelve series of experiments were 
made with the highest quality of burning 
oil and the metals. Lead was employed in 
three of the trials, because this metal is 
more liable to be acted upon when the 
surface is bright than when the surface 
possesses the ordinary skin or coating of 
oxide and carbonate, and the results ob 
tained with bright lead might not apply 
to tarnished lead. This difference in 
action is well known in the case of the 
chemical influence of different natural 
waters upon lead. 

1. Bright lead.—When paraffin oil is 
brought in contact with scraped lead 
where the surface is quite bright, the 
chemical action begins instantly, and a 
few moments are alone required to com- 
municate the metal tothe oil. In a day 
the action is so decided that the oil begins 
to present rather a cloudy appearance, ow- 
ing to the presence of the lead compound, 
and on washing the oil with water the lat- 
ter on settling retains a milky appearance 
from the lead compound, which is appar- 
ently a basic salt, and has an alkaline ac- 
tion on test papers. 

2. Tarnished lead with unprotected edges. 
—Lead cut into small sheets and placed in 
the paraffin oil without any protection to 
the fresh cut edges necessarily exposes a 
lurge surface of tarnished metal with the 
natural skin of oxycarbonate, and a com. 
paratively small surface of bright metal, 
where the fresh cut edges are visible. The 
investigation showed that under these cir- 
cumstances the lead is not so readily act- 


*Read at a Meeting of the North British Branch 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
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ed upon by the oil, but in a couple of days 
the oil gets impregnated with lead com. | 
pound and becomes unsuitable for illu- | 
minating purposes. : 

8. Turnished lead with protected edges.— | 
In this case the lead was taken with its — 
natural skin and the fresh cut edges were 
protected by wax. Under these circum- 
stances, the paraffin oil acts even less en- | 
ergetically, and though traces of the metal 
may be found in the oil in an hour from 
the commencement of the experiment, yet 
it takes about a week before the oil 
becomes largely impregnated with the © 
metal. 

4. Tin.—This metal is very slightly act- 
ed upon by the oil, and in a month’s time 
the amount of metal dissolved in and dif- 
fused through the oil is-very small, and is 
not sufficient to impede the combustion of 
the oil in lamps. 

5. Copper.—A very slight action is ap- 
parent after a month’s exposure, and prac- 
tically the oil is not affected thereby as a 
luminant. 


6. Jron is slightly affected by the paraf- 
fin oil, and on ten days’ contact the oil, 
becomes deeper in color and throws down | 
a fine ferruginous sediment. The oil itself | 
is, however, not materially injured as an 
illuminating agent. 

7. Zine.—This metal is sensibly acted 
upon by the paraffin oil, and the latter re- 
tains the zine compound in solution and | 
suspension. The oil is decidedly injured | 
as a luminant. } 

8. Tin solder of the best quality, con-— 
taining two parts of tin and one part of 
lead, is acted upon by the paraffin oil, and _ 
the latter is injuriously affected as an il 
luminating agent. | 

9. Tin soldered with tin solder is also act-' 
ed upon, and lead is dissolved out from: 
the solder by the paraffin oil. The quan- | 
tity of metal dissolved out is not large, | 
but is sufficient to influence the oil as a 
luminant | 

10. Tinned copper is not practically af- 
fected by the paraffin oil so far as the com- — 
bustion of the oil is concerned, but traces: 
of both the tin and the copper are found in 
the oil after a month’s exposure. 


11. Tinned iron is acted upon very slight- 
ly, but the oil does not suffer as an ilumin-; 
ating agent. 

12. Galvanized tron is readily acted upon 
by the oil, and the quality of the’ 
oil for burning with wicks is sensibly in-) 
jured. a | 

These experimental observations demon. 
strate that the metals lead and zine should 
not be employed in the construction of or 
in the lining of cisterns or other vessels in-|_ 
tended for the storage or reception of par- 
affin oils; that the metals tin, copper, and) 
iron, as well as tinned copper and tinned. 
iron, may be safely employed in the fab- 
rication of the cisterns or other vessels,and 
that ordinary tin solder, containing lead,) 
should not be used in the soldering of 
such cisterns or vessels. Galvanized iron: 
should likewise be avoided. Whilst stat- 
ing that the cisterns or vessels for the Te-) 
tention of paraffin oil may be safely con- : 
structed of or be lined with tin, copper or 
iron, it would be preferable to use cisterns — 
or vessels lined with enamel in the interior, — 
provided such could be obtained of suffi- 
cient size for the purpose. The ordinary 
enamelled iron pots present absolutely 00\ 
surface upon which paraffin oil can act, 
and cisterns or vessels constructed in a _ 
similar way with an interior lining of en” 
amel would retain the paraffin oil for any 
time without affecting in the slightest de: 
gree the purity of the oil or its entire suit- 
ability for illuminating purposes. 

In ‘cases where lead cisterns or vessel” 
have been in use for the retention of “the — 
paraffin oil there can be no doubt that the 
inferior illuminating power of the oil may 
be fairly attributed to the lead impregna- 
tion. ‘the action is lessened much by 
washing over the surface of the lead with 
dilute sulphuric acid, which forms a coat: 
ing of the insoluble sulphate of lead, in 0 ' 
through which the paraffin oil has come | 
atively a feeble action. The oil, however, — 
does take up a little lead, and hence th 
impurity still continues to pass to the wick. 
A better protective coating is obtained b 
brushing over the surface of the lead wit 
solution of sulphuretted lrydrogen, “an 
still better with sulphide of ammonium 
when a coating of insoluble sulphide % 
lead is formed, on or through which th 
paraffin oil has still less action than on 0! 
through the sulphate of lead. The im 
pregnation of the oil, however, still goet 
on, though in a minimum degree. A 

The paraffin oil employed in the princl 
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al trials was of excellent quality, and was 
ree from acid or alkali. The action, there- 
fore, of the oil upon the metals was not 
due to the presence of any impurity in the 
oil. In other experiments made with dif- 
ferent samples of paraffin oils upon the 
metal lead, it was found that the power of 
action differed materially in the various 
oils, but such difference in degree of action 
i was not traceable to impurities in the oils. 
It is probable, however, that the various 
proportions of the hydrocarbons present 
! 
} 
} 


may have an influence in aiding or 
arresting the action of the oil upon the 


| -metal. 
———_0-- e-—_____ 


| Action of Oxalic Acid upon Sodium 
- Silicate. 


On pouring a weak solution of oxalic 
acid into silicate of soda in solution, the 
two liquids do not mix, as there is imme- 
diately formed a siliceous layer of great re- 
sisting power, upon the upper side of which 
crystals’ of oxalate of soda are formed. 
_ Upon prolonging the experiment the sili- 
_ ceous layer becomes thick and strong, and 
| yields hydrated quartz harder than glass. 


' Presence of Zinc in Animals and 
: Vegetables. 


Messrs. G. LECHARTIER and F. Bellamy 
state in the Comptes Rendus that they first 
succeeded in detecting zinc in the livers of 
various men of different occupations, and 
who died of different diseases. They de- 
tected the same metal in the muscles of an 
ox, the liver of a calf and the eggs of the 
common fowl. Lastly, zinc was discover- 
edin wheat, maize, barley, winter tares, 
beetroot, etc. The reagents employed had 
been Ey uous y subjected to a careful ex- 
amination, and found free from the metal. 
} _— ———e+e—__ 

Nickel Plating without a Battery. 


The Manufacturer and Builder recom- 
jmends the following: To a solution of 
_ from 5 to 10 per cent. of chloride of zinc, 
| a8 pure as possible, add enough sulphate of 
nickel to produce a strong green color, and 
bring to boiling in a porcelain vessel. The 
| piece to be plated, which must be perfectly 
bright and free from grease, is introduced 
_So that it touches the vessel as little as pos- 
\sible. Ebullition is continued from 80 to 
.60 minutes, water being added from time 
to time to replace that evaporated. During 
ebullition nickel is precipitated in the form 
of a white and brilliant coating. The boil- 
‘ing can be continued for hours without 
‘sensibly increasing the thickness of this 

coating. As soon as the object appears to 
be plated it is washed in water containing 
'a little chalk in suspension, and then care- 
\fully dried. This coating may be scoured 
‘with chalk, and is very adherent. The 
|chloride of zine and also the sulphate of 
‘nickel used must be free from metals pre- 
‘cipitable by iron. If during the precipi- 
tation the liquor becomes colorless, sulphate 
of nickel should be added. The liquor 
‘Spent may be used again by exposing it to 
the air until the contained iron is precipi- 
tated, filtering and adding the zinc and 
‘nickel salts as above. Cobalt also may be 
deposited in the same manner. 
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Colored Borax Varnishes. 


. [7 is well known that an aqueous solu- 


ition of borax is able to dissolve shellac, 


forming a kind of varnish, to which ann 
desired color can be imparted by mixing 
\with pigments. Major Dr. Kahl; of Dres- 
den, has communicated to the Dresden 
branch of the Saxon Society of Engineers 
the results of a large series of experiments 
made with these varnishes. He reports 
jthat they are very cheap, and dry very 
quickly, but they scale off from wood too 
asily. When this varnish is colored black 
with India ink and applied to paper, it pos- 
esses a fine gloss, but other colors, especial 
ly carmine, when mixed with this solution 
iequire an impure shade, and many pig- 
ments cement together in this solution, 
forming a hard and totally useless mass. 
IThe black shoe polish sold for ladies’ boots 
|8 often made by adding some black pig- 
nents to this shellac solution. For bronze 
00s, rosanilin may be dissolved in any 
jMcohol varnish=—Scientific American. 


——_—_++«—___ 
Crruras that look very rough and man- 


fest a tendency to peel should be gone 
ver with a solution of 1 oz. alum to 1 


Adulteration of White Lead. 
BY RUDOLPH WAGNER. 


Ir has been, and is still, to some extent, 
the custom in the manufactories to add 


of baryta, either native or artificially pre- 
pared. Lead is often mixed with sulphate 
of lead, chalk, carbonate of baryta, sul- 
phate of baryta, and pipe clay; but these 
adulterations are most common in the re- 
tail trade. Not any of these substances 
ought to be present; they possess no cov- 
ering power and needlessly absorb oil. 
Pure white lead ought to be perfectly sol- 
uble in very dilute nitric acid, and in the 
resulting clear solution caustic potassa 
should not produce a precipitate, for if it 
does chalk is present. An insoluble resi- 
due in the dilute nitric acid indicates the 
presence of gypsum, heavy spar, or sul- 
phate of lead. The sulphate of lead may 
be recognized by reducing the lead with 
the blowpipe. Sulphate of baryta can be 
made evident by ignition with charcoal in 
the blowpipe flame, treating the residue 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and adding 
a solution of gypsum, which again yields 
a precipitate of sulphate of baryta. Gyp- 
sum does not yield an insoluble precipi- 
tate with dilute nitric acid, but does so 
with a solution of oxalate ammonia. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Stein,the most simple meth- 
od of estimating quantitatively a mixture 
of white lead and sulphate of baryta is to 
heat the weighed sample in a piece of com- 
bustion tube, and to collect the carbonic 
acid in a Liebig’s potassa bulb, a chloride 
of calcium tube being fastened by a per- 
forated cork to the combustion tube to 
absorb the moisture. The quantity of car- 
bonic acid given off stands in direct 
proportion to the quantity of carbonate of 
lead present. Pure white lead of good 
quality gives off about 14°5 percent. of the 
gas, and, according to Dr. Stein’s re- 
searches, the undermentioned series of 
mixture gave off the quantities of carbonic 
acid indicated: 


33°3 parts of white lead and 66°6 parts of 
heavy spar lost by ignition 4:0—5 per 
cent. 

66°6 parts of white lead and 33:3 parts of 
heavy spar lost by ignition 6‘5—7 per 
cent. 


uart Water. This will remove the super- 
uous lime and render the ceiling white, 


80:0 parts of white lead and 20:0 parts of 
heavy spar lost by ignition 13-0 per 
cent. 

50°0 parts of white lead and 50-0 parts of 
heavy spar lost by ignition 10—11 per 
cent. 


The extensive applications of this mate- 
rial as a constituent of paints, ‘‘to give 
body,” as the term runs, and as putty, 
and for various chemical operations, are 
well known. It has been experimentally 
proved by Dr. G. J. Mulder, in his treatise 
‘On the Chemistry of Drying Oils and 
the Practical Applications to be Drawn 
Therefrom,” that the quantity of white 
lead used in proportion to linseed oil for 
painting purposes is far too great, being 
on an average from 250-280 parts of white 
lead to 100 parts of oil, while the author 
found that 52 parts of unadulterated white 
lead or 44 parts of oxide of lead to 100 
parts of raw or boiled oil are amply suffi 
cient quantities. White lead, however 
useful, is very sensitive to the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, by which it is 
blackened and discolored, causing not only 
all the white paint to be spoiled, but also 
all pigments and paints of which white 
lead is a constituent, as may be seen to a 
very large extent every summer at Amster- 
dam, where from the stagnant canals sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is abundantly given 
off. The action, however, of the sea air in 
autumn has the effect of somewhat restor- 
ing the blackened and discolored painted 
surfaces to their primitive hue. The late 
Professor Thenard suggested that. pictures 
which had become blackened should be 
cleaned by means of peroxide of hydrogen, 
the oxygen of which present as ozone con- 
verts the blackened lead colors into white 
sulphate of lead. 


In this country it has become an almost 
universal custom to sell white lead ready 
round with linseed oil into a thick paste 
"his practice certainly saves painters a 
preat deal of trouble, but is also pregnant 
with the difficulty of detecting adulteration, 
while there is a chance of inferior oil— 
resin oil—being added. The oil almost en- 
tirely prevents the action of any acid upon 
the paste; even if very strong nitric acid 
be taken and heat applied, the decompo- 
sition and disintegration are very slow and 
incomplete, and, besides, owing to the in- 


to white lead a certain quantity of sulphate | 


solubility of nitrate of lead in nitric acid, 
the action of strong nitric acid upon oil 
thus mixed gives rise to a variety of com- 
pounds, which interfere with the usual 
modes of testing the white lead. To re- 
move the oil in order to test white lead, 
the best plan is to thoroughly incorporate 
some of the sample with a mixture of 
chloroform and strong alcohol in equal 
parts, and to wash the mass by decantation 
or on a filter with a fluid composed of two 
parts of chloroform and one of strong alco- 
hol. The quantity of the oil may then be 
ascertained by the evaporation of this sol- 
vent. After washing once or twice with 
boiling alcohol and then drying, the white 
lead can be readily tested by any of the 
known methods. 
- ove 


Colors Derived from Cobalt. 
THE various pigments obtained from 


combinations of this metal are thus 
described in the Journal of Applicd 
Science : 


Compounns of cobalt possess the prop- 
erty of imparting a beautiful blue color to 
glassy substances at a red heat. The im- 
portant blue color known as smalt is made 
by fusing cobaltous oxide with siliceous 
sand and potassic carbonate in crucibles, 
and pulverizing the resulting blue glass. 
This substance was formerly extensively 
employed for the blue coloration of paper, 
linen, etc., but its use is now mainly limi- 
ted to enamelling and glazing. A very im. 
pure cobaltous oxide is made by roasting 
smaltine or cobaltine, mixed with siliceous 
sand, and comes into the market under the 
name of zaffre. It is also employed for 
the blue coloration of glass and pottery. 
Thénard’s blue is prepared by mixing alum 
with a cobaltous salt, and precipitating 
the mixture with sodic carbonate; or by 
decomposing the aluminate of soda by 
means of cobaltous chloride. The pre 
cipitate is an intimate mixture of hydrate 
of alumina and hydrated oxide of cobalt 
After being well washed, dried and heated, 
the resultant blue pigment bears a close re- 
semblance in color to ultramarine. It is 
indifferent to acids, alkalies or heat, and 
is used for staining glass or porcelain, and 
for oil or water colors. 

Ceruleum, another blue color, is a mix- 
ture of cobaltous stannate with stannic 
acid and gypsum. It is also unaffected by 
heat or by acids and alkalies. Riemann’s 
green is a compouud of cobalt and zinc, 
made by precipitating with sodic carbon- 
ate a mixed solution of white vitriol (zinc 
sulphate) and a cobaltous salt. Cobalt 
yellow is a mixture of nitrite of cobalt and 
potassium, made by passing nitrous vapors 
through a solution of cobaltous nitrate to 
which potassic hydrate has been added. A 
remarkable series of compounds of cobalt 
with ammonia have been observed and 
studied by Gentl, Gibbs, Frémy and 
others. The employment of cobalt salts 
in a laboratory for the detection of man- 
ganese, alumina, zinc, etc., by means of 
the blow-pipe, is very important to the 
analyst. The sensitiveness of cobalt salts 
to heat and moisture has been utilized in 
the production of sympathetic inks, which 
are invisible at ordinary temperatures, but 
are rendered visible and legible on heating. 
For this purpose the chloride of cobalt, 
mixed with a small quantity of gum or 
sugar, is very well adapted. This ‘‘ magic 
ink,” as it is called, is rendered visible by 
holding against a heated surface. It has 
lately been recommended as very suitable 
for postal card messages, which would 
thus be exempt from curious inspection. 
The sensitiveness of cobalt salt to moisture, 
which is indicated by a change from blue 
toa pinkish tinge, has been suggested and 
employed in the construction of a hygrom- 
eter or measure of moisture. In Paris, a 
late scientific toy is a flower barometer, 
which is simply an artificial flower of 
white paper which has been treated with a 
solution of cobaltous chloride. These 
flowers when exposed to the sun and dry 
air become deep blue, but when the air is 
saturated with moisture they turn of a 
pinkish hue, thus affording an approxi- 
mate estimate of the condition of the at- 
mosphere. Landscapes have similarly 
been painted with cobalt and nickel salts. 
which on heating develop the characteris- 
tic shades of sky and grass. 

5 > ae 
To Tin Zinc. 


MAKE a bath of distilled water, 1 gallon; 
pyrophosphate of scda, 3} ozs.; fused pro- 
tochloride of tin, 4 oz. A thin coat of tin 
can be obtained by simply dipping the 


zinc in the bath, and one of any thickness 
by the aid of the battery. 
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Progress in Night Photography. 


EXPERIMENTS ate continually going on 
here and elsewhere to ascertain which arti- 
ficial light is best for making photographs 
at night, or of the interior of mines, caves, 
dark cellars, and other places where no day. 
light can penetrate. About half a score of 
various methods have been found service- 
able, and lately Riche and Bardy have 
made comparative tests of the value of the 
best of them, They sensitized plates with 
bromide of silver, and’ exposed them for 
sixty seconds at a distance of nineteen 
inches from the light, while screened from 
its action by ten unequal layers of waxed 
paper, the first four inches long, covering 
the whole plate, and each successive layer 
being one-tenth shorter, the last being two- 
fifths of anincb long. The. effects were 
compared by noticing, after development, 
the number of layers of paper through 
which the light had acted. Thus it was 
found that the oxyhydric light penetrated 
but one layer; the Drummond light, three; 
that of zine burned in oxygen, four; of the 
magnesium light, five; of a jet of nitric 
oxide passed through a flask containing 
bisulphide of carbon, six; of a jet of nitric 
oxide in a vessel of burning bisulphbide of 
carbon, six and seven; of a jet of oxygen 
in a vessel of bisulphide of carbon, seven; 
of a jet of oxygen in a vessel of burning 
sulphur, eight. The introduction of oxygen 
into a jet of burning sulphur, as it produced 
the greatest effect upon the bromide of 
silver, seems to merit further tests as to its 
practical value. In regard to these experi- 
ments, it may be well to remark that as it 
is known that various sensitive prepara- 
tions act differently in regard to various 
colors and various intensities of light, these 
experiments may be only considered com- 
plete when, instead of using only bromide 
of silver, they are also made with the sen- 
sitive preparations in which some of the 
ingredients are, for instance, chlorine and 
iodine, uranium, sulphate of iron, bichro- 
matized gelatine, asphaltum, etc. There is 
no doubt that the results thus obtained 
would not be identical, but show very in- 
teresting and instructive variations.—Jow?- 
nal of Applied Sraznce, 


——_#-e—_______ 
Influence of Pressure on Combustion. 


Some interesting observations have been 
made by M. Wartha on the influence of 
pressure on combustion. He observed the 
burning of six stearine candles in free air, 
and in an iron case under a pressure of 
1-95 atmospheres. They burned under the 
pressure with a flame 314 to 434 inches 
long, and gave much smoke; their lumin- 
ous power diminished, while the flame as- 
sumed a yellowish-red color. The decrease 
of weight after one hour of burning was 
found to be less than in burning in free air, 
This last result is opposed to the observa- 
tions of Frankland, who has affirmed that 
the consumption of the burning material 
of a candle, or the like, is not perceptibly 
dependent on the pressure of the medium 
in which the combustion occurs. It is 
supposed that the difference of pressure in 
Frankland’s experiments (on Mont Blanc 
and at Chamounix) was not sufliciently 
great to give a distinct difference in con- 
sumption of the burning matter. M. 
Wartha further put a candle to burn un- 
der an air pump receiver, with special 
apertures; and with increasing rarefaction 
the flame was seen to enlarge, and its lu- 
minous power to diminish. Ata pressure 
of 314 inches, the greatest rarefaction pro- 
duced, the luminous power was quite 
gone and the flame, which had now assumed 
threefold size, appeared to consist of three 
parts, an inner bluish-green cone with a 
violet sheath anda weakly violet mantle. 
The diminution of the luminous power in 
this case M. Wartha explains by the fact 
that, under less pressure, less of the prod- 
ucts of combustion are separated in the 
form of soot.—Nature. 


——_ee—_____ 
Fatal Explosion While Making Oxygen. 


RECENTLY, at Moira, Ireland, a school- 
master desiring to make oxygen put two 
pounds of potassium chlorate and one of 
manganese per xide in an iron bottle, and 
put the whole in ahot stove. Result: stove 
blown all to pieces, one boy killed, and two 
injured. 

————*-o-o—__—__ 

To REcovER THE TIN FROM OLD Brit- 
ANNIA.—Melt the metal, and while hot, 
sprinkle sulphur over it, and stir it up for a 
short time ; this combines with the other 
metals in the tin, which may then be used 
for any purpose, 
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Copaiba Resin in a Case of Ascites. 


A FURNACEMAN, aged forty-five, was the 
patient. For the seven years before he 
eame for treatment he had taken a great 
deal of beer, but very little spirits. His 
occupation exposed him to considerable 
heat, so that he frequently drank eight 
orten pints of beer before breakfast 
About a fortnight previous to admission 
he vomited a large quantity of blood, and 
passed blood per rectum for about three 


days; after this his belly commenced to | 


swell, and in ten daysor a fortnight it be- 
came enormous. His urine was greatly di- 
minished in quantity, high colored and 
thick. 

On admission there was an extreme as- 
cites; he was emaciated, sallow, and slight- 
ly jaundiced; urine 17 ounces in twenty- 
four hours, high-colored, acid, sp. gr. 1.020, 
no albumen. 

After paracentesis the liver was found to 
be contracted, and nodulated on the lower 
border. The spleen was increased in size. 
He was ordered a mixture containing ace- 
tate of potash and tincture of digitalis, 
which he took until December 7th, but the 
urine did not increase in quantity, never 
reaching more than 30 ounces in twenty- 
four hours. Twenty-grain doses of co 
paiba resin, with a little rectified spirit and 
mucilage, every four hours, were then 
given. This he took until December 
27th; the urine increased in quantity, vary- 
ing from 6) to 90 ounces in the twenty-four 
hours. On this day (27th), although the 
urine had been steadily increasing, as he 
suffered considerably from dyspnoea from 
pressure, paracentesis abdominis was per- 
formed; 20 pints 8 ounces of clear fluid 
were removed. 

The resin was discontinued, and ten 
drops of tincture perchloride of iron were 
given three times a day until the 20th of 
January, when the peritoneal cavity was 
again quite full. There was considerable 
dyspnea. and the urine was reduced in 
quantity to about 14 ounces a day. Para- 
centesis was resorted to, and twenty-nine 
anda half pints of fluid were removed. 
‘The iron was stopped, and he was put on 
fish diet, with 4 ounces of gin, and he was 
ordered to inhale 30 drops of oil of Juniper 
three times a day; a strong infusion of 
digitalis was also applied to the abdomen. 
From the 20th of January to the 2d of 
February the urme averaged about 25 
ounces daily; the peritoneal cavity refilled, 
and on the latter date was tapped, thirty- 
two pints of fluid being removed. From 
the 2d to the lith of February he took a 
mixture containing spirit of Juniper and 
infusion of digitalis; the urine did not in- 
crease (average about 22 ounces), and the 
abdomen became full and tense. On the 
llth paracentesis was performed, and 


twenty-nine pints of fluid were removed. 


From the 11th to the 24th of February all 
medicine was omitted; the gin was increas- 
ed to 6 ounces, as he was very weak; the 
urine averaged about 30 ounces. On the 
24th it was necessary to tap for the fifth 
time, twenty-four pints ten ounces being 
removed. 

He was again put on the resin of copaiba, 
twenty grains every four hours. The fluid 
reaccumulated; at one time there was 
great distention, but the urine gradually in- 
creased in quantity. Ons February <6th, 
42 ounces; March 3d, 55 ounces; 10th75 
ounces; 15th, 87 ounces; 25th, 100 
ounces; 80th, 140 ounces; April 2d, 140 
ounces; 6th, 1380 ounces; 11th, 206 
ounces; with an average of 150 ounces 
a day until the 16th of April, when the 
peritoneal cavity was quite free from fluid 
The resin was then omitted, and the pa- 
tient was ordered 15 drops of tincture of 
perchloride of iron three times a day. He 
rapidly regained strength.—Dr. Glynn, in 
Lancet. 


i Aid 
Electrolysis in Aneurism. 


AFTER extirpating a couple of epithelio- 
matous tumors at the King’s College Hos 
pital, Mr. Wood was kind enough to show 
a very interesting case of aneurism treated 
by electrolysis, on anew plan. After nu- 
merous trials on other cases with not very 
satisfactory results, Mr. Wood conceived 
the idea that motion of the blood through 
the vessel hindered its coagulation, on the 
same principle that running water freezes 
with difficulty, and that by compression 
above and below the aneurism, shortly be- 
fore and during the application of the gal- 
vanic current, a perfect coagulum could be 
produced. 

The case under treatment was aneurism 
of the right iliac and right femoral arteries, 


| the use of the latter was decided on. 


Other means being tried without success, 
there remained only a choice between ty- 
ing the common iliac and electrolysis, and 


sure was then made above and below the 
tumors until pulsation ceased, needles were 
inserted, anda current from sixty cells 
passed. The effect is described as almost 


magical, being the complete obliteration of | 


the vessel, so thorough, indeed, that spha- 
celation of the leg resulted and amputa- 
tion had to be performed. The patient is 
doing well.—Atlanta Med. and Surg. 
Jour. 


—o--e—____—— 


The Sulphide of Calcium in Itch. 


Dr. Doan says, in Medical Press and 
Circular :— 

An experience of seven years with over 
700 cases of pure scabies has convinced me 
of the efficacy of the solution of sulphide 
of calcium in the treatment of scabies, and 
the satisfactory results obtained by its use 
induced me to introduce it to the notice of 
your readers. 

It has the merits of being cleaner, easier 
of application than the greasy substances 
usually applied, and if properly used, re- 
sults in a certain cure within a brief period. 

It is made, as its name implies, from lime 
and sulphur. The following formula, from 
many others, may be used: 


Flower of Sulphur......... 100 parts. 
Quicklime?. <2 J... 24.+5--- 200 parts. 
Waters. ae seemed nae 1000 parts. 


Boil the whole for some time, allow the 
liquid to cool, and decant into hermetically- 
corked bottles. 

It is sold by chemists in the form of a 
bright yellow solution, and hence is popu- 
lariy called golden lotion. 

Before applying it, my patients are 
ordered a warm bath, so as to cleanse the 
body and excite healthy skin-action; they 
are then painted with the solution and 
placed in bed in blankets. 

Next morning they present a peculiar 
appearance, as, owing to the deposit of the 
sulphur, they are the color of a guinea. 
The beneficial results are soon manifest. 
The itching ceases, the vesicles shrivel up, 
and after another warm bath the patient 
may be discharged cured. 

The over-use of this remedy causes trou- 
blesome irritation of the skin, and is often 
a source of anxiety and trouble until the 
cause of it is known. It should be at once 
stopped, and the patient bathed in soda 
water, when all ill effects will speedily dis- 
appear. 

—_—_—_—__ 0 oe —_—___—_—_- 
Jaborandi in the Albuminuria of 
Pregnancy. 


Dr. LANGLET, of Rheims, in the Union 
Médicale et Scientifique du Nord-Est, reports 
the case of a woman in the third month of 
pregnancy who for six weeks had suffered 
from edema of the legs, great oppression 
cephalalgia, vomitings, etc. The urine was, 
very scanty and loaded with albumen, and 
was uninfluenced by the usual diuretics. 
From the first day after the administration 
of jaborandi there were salivation, very 
little perspiration, but, as a counterbalance, 
an increase in the quantity of urine voided, 
which continued for some subsequent days. 


‘The patient took jaborandi for sixteen days, 


and during that time the edema was reab- 
sorbed, the albumen decreased, the general 
symptoms improved, and there was even- 
tually a favorable delivery, with a healthy 
child. 


a OO ee 


Internal Administration of Glycerine 


In May last Dr. Catillon read a paper 
at the Société de Thérapeutique, giving an 
account of an experimental investigation 
he has made concerning the effects of gly- 
cerine administered internally. He con- 
cludes as follows :—1. Glycerine exerts a 
favorable effect upon nutrition, increase 
of weight resulting from its use. This effect 
is produced by its furnishing a combustible 
aliment, the fatty matters of the economy 
as well as the azotized being economized, 
while the production of animal heat is 
rather increased than diminished. 2. Gly- 
cerine increases the appetite, so that, under 
the influence of the augmented alimentation 
which its use induces, the proportion of 
urea augments in the urine. 3. In spite 
of this, glycerine diminishes in an absolute 
manner the production of urea in the eco- 
nomy. 4. Glycerine is eliminated princi- 
pally by the kidneys, and that very rapidly. 
5. It remains but a short time in the blood, 
not being found there an hour or two after 
its ingestion. 6. It does not diminish the 
normal proportion of sugar in the blood, 


only by modifying nutrition. 
Pres- | 


except when given in very large (massives) 
doses ; and if it is useful in diabetes, it is 
7. Glycerine 
has laxative properties. 8. Given in large 
doses it only kills when given at once. 
(Dogs will bear quite well 200 grammes a 
day, given in divided doses, and even 
twenty grammes per kilogramme of their 
weight without being much inconven- | 
ienced.) 9. Doses of from fifteen to thirty 
grammes per diem are strengthening and | 
regulative of the digestive functions, and 
doses of from forty to sixty grammes 
stimulate the kidneys. 
— 
Chenopodium Anthelminticum for 
Anasarca. 


Dr. SAMUEL R. BurRovGHS, of Houston, 
Texas, in a report on the ‘‘ Indigenous 
Medical Resources of Texas,”’ published in 
the Zransactions of the Texas State Medical 
Association, 1877, makes the following foot- 
note on page 108: “The chenopodium an- 
thelminticum root, split or cut to pieces, 
and put into an ordinary bottle filled with 
vinegar, to which has been added two or 
three drachms of carbonate of iron, will 
relieve anasarca when a sequel to scarla- 
tina, or when dependent on any functional 
derangement.” 

Incidentally, Dr. B. remarks that a de- 
coction of this plant (which is abundant in 
Texas, and commonly known as Jerusalem 
oak, wormseed, etc), together with the 


cooked plant, mixed with meal, is said to 
be also a good remedy for chicken cholera. 
—Va. Med. Monthly. 
5 a aid 
Urticaria and Quinine. 


Dr. J. H. Cuarsorne, of Petersburg, 
Va., alluding to a report of three cases of 
eruption attributed to quinia, which were 
published in the New York Medical Record, 
writes that such instances are not at 
all uncommon in his section of Virginia— 
tide-water Virginia. In a communication 
to the above-named paper, he says: ‘‘Such 
cases have certainly not been unusual in 
my practice for the last twenty years; and 
for along time, misled by the statements and 
opinions of the patients themselves, I attri- 
buted this urticaria myself to the quinine ad- 
ministered. I remarked, however, after 
treating quite a number of cases, that this 
urticaria not only always appeared in ma- 
larious districts, but gencrally in old inter- 
mittent fever patients, and that it observed 
a periodicity corresponding with the vari- 
ety of intermittent to which the patient 
had been most subject—quotidian, tertian, 
or quartan—and that it supplemented the 
paroxysm, recurring, in other words, on 
the day and at the hour when the patient 
ordinarily had his chill. I at once concluded 
that the quinine, instead of being the 
cause, should be the cure of the malady; 
that the fault, after all, lay, as usual, with 
the ingesta, and that after cleaning up the 
primal vie, and preparing the way for the 
proper absorption of the quinine, I should 
find the bane an antidote. I invariably, 
thereafter, commenced the treatment with 
a moderate dose of calomel, bicarb. of soda, 
and Dover's powder—the latter being 
almost always rendered necessary by the 
state of general discomfort and irritation 
in which I found the patient ; and, after a 
gentle catharsis, gave quinine in appropri- 
ate doses, and at such intervals as the ex- 
pected return of the paroxysm required. 
If there were much irritability of stomach, 
I added a little opium and creosote to the 
quinine pills, and have yet to see the pa- 
tient who discovered that he was taking 
the much-dreaded alkaloid, however much 
he proclaimed the idiosyncrasy which pre- 
vented his taking it. 

ete 


Starvation in the Treatment of Acute 
Articular Rheumatism. 


Dr. C. A. Woop, of Ottawa, reports in 
the Canada Medical Record five cases of the 
acute variety treated by starvation, abso- 
lute, for from three to six days. He says 
he has notes of twelve other cases, and 
knows of thirty more. The result in all 
these cases was recovery, usually in one 
week, always within two. The doctor ex- 
plains the rationale of his treatment by the 
supposition that rheumatism is, after all, 
only a phase of indigestion. 


oe 
Action of Pilocarpin on the Bye. 


M. GALEzowskI, in a communication to 
the Société de Biologie (Gaz. des Hop., No- 
vember 6), narrated the results of the trials 
he had made on the eye with pilocarpin, 
the active principle of jaborandi. These 
show it{to be possessed of powerful myotic 


powers. One drop of a mixture consisting 
of ten parts of water and one-fifth of a 
part of pilocarpin, instilled into an eye the 
subject of paralytic mydriasis, gives rise 
to such a contraction of the pupil that at 
the end of half an hour this measures 
scarcely a millimetre in diameter, the con- 
traction continuing for from five to eight 
hours. This result has been verified upon 
a great number of patients, so that it may 
be now stated that pilocarpin possesses my- 
otic powers as active as those of eserine, 
while it does not excite irritation like that 
substance, the prolonged employment of 
which may give rise to peri-orbital pains, 
intense conjunctivitis, and great nausea, 


| M. Galippe observed that the experiments 


which he and M. Bochefontaine had made 
were attended by precisely the same results 
as those described by M. Galezowski,— 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


——___e—____—_- 
Sims on Lister’s Process. 


Our eminent countryman, Dr. Marion 
Sims, has written a letter to the British 
Medical Journal, strongly endorsing Prof. 
Lister’s theories, and inquiring why his 
practice is so little used_in the United 
States and elsewhere. He rightly says 
that it is because it is so complex and cost- 
ly. He prefers a combination of it with 
Guérin’s raw-cotton method. He says:— 

For the last ten years I have used plain, ‘ 
clean, dry cotton wool as’ a dressing for 
the abdominal section in ovariotomy, and 
I can truly say that no other dressing will 
compare with it. To kill atmospheric or- 
ganisms in a glass flask with a long narrow 
neck, we apply heat and close the open 
neck of the flask with cotton wool, and 
nothing else, and it protects the contained 
fluid against all change indefinitely. About 
this there is not the shadow of a doubt. 
And to kill atmospherie organisms durin 
surgical operations, we use carbolic acid, 
dilute sulphurous acid, or. other germicide, 
in spray, and with absolute success. Now 
if at this stage of the operation we could 
simply cover the wound over with cotton 
wool, as we do the mouth of the purified 
flask which contains putrescible fiuids, it — 
would save us a great deal of time, trou- 
ble, and money. If the cotton wool *‘ does 
not permit the entrance either of the yeast- 
plant or any other form of dust” in the 
one instance, why should it in the other ? 
If the cotton wool filter the air from its — 
impurities as it passes through a glass tube, — 
why can it not do the same thing under 
other and all circumstances ? If the car- 
bolized textures used in Lister’s dressing 
are absolutely essential to protect woun 
against the entrance of atmospheric germs, 
why, then, should they not be equally 
essential to protect the open-mouthed pur- 
ified flasks against their entrance ? But 
Professor Lister has proved in hundreds, 
nay in thousands, of instances that cotton 
wool, unmedicated, uncarbolized, is alone 
sufficient to protect the contents of purified 
flasks against putrefaction, and it now re 
mains for him to prove whether cotton wool 
is or is not alone equally effective in pro- — 
tecting surgical wounds against the entrance — 
of atmospheric organisms. But it may be — 
said this point has been already established 
by Guérin, at Paris, and James R. Wood, 
at New York. However, they have not 
made their experiments on the theory of 
antisepticism. They have not used the 
carbolic spray at all. If they have achieved — 
such good results with cotton wool alone, 
without the carbolic spray, what may not — 
be accomplished with the spray and cotton — 
wool dressing conjoined ?—Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. q 


- 
+e —____ 4 
Therapeutic Action of Balsam of P ; 


re 
Dr. E. Wiss, at alate meeting of the 
Medical Society of Berlin, called attention — 
to the long known but lately somewhat — 
neglected value of the balsam of Peru it~ 
wounds, and in some other affections. ee 2) 
states that in all cases of cuts and lacera® — 
tions, if the balsam be applied to the part — 
injured, a momentary smart is felt, W 
is immediately followed by relief of the — 
pain previously experienced, and the 
wound will be found to heal up with greet 
rapidity without suppuration, or, indeed, 
any signs of inflammation, The power of 
the balsam to prevent suppuration led him 
to employ it in chronic catarrh, as ha 
been long ago recommended by various 
authors, and he mentions severa] cases in 


which the administration of it in the form 
of an emulsion withthe yelk of egg, 
proportion of four parts 
of yelk, a teaspoonful 
second hour, proved 


inthe 
of balsam to 120 
being given every 
of the greatest servie® 


[ February, 1878, 
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February, 1878.] 


An Epidemic of Lead Colic. 


Ar the sitting of the Society of Public 
Medicine, Paris, July 26th, 1877, Dr. Du 
Camp furnished a most interesting paper on 
sixty-flve cases of lead poisoning observed 
by himself in Paris. In the presence of such 
a large number of sufferers witb the special 
symptoms of lead poisoning, occurring in 
the same quarter, Dr. Du Camp directed his 
attention to the cause of this outbreak, 
taking into consideration the causes com- 
mon to all his patients. He could not in- 
criminate the wine nor the provisions, but 
a baker’s family were also sufferers, and all 
the patients with the exception of two ob- 
tained their bread from this baker. These 
two, though they did not purchase their 
bread direct from this bakery, yet took 
their food at an eating-house supplied by 
it. The inquiry seemed thus limited, and 
the cause sought in the bakery in question. 
The town’s water was used, but was free 
from all suspicion, so Dr. Du Camp direct- 
ed his attention to another point, in con- 
sequence of a fact communicated to him 
by Professor Gubler. 

Some years ago Mr. Gubler had noticed 
many cases of lead poisoning at a pastry- 
cook’s who employed old wood painted 
with white lead to heat his fires. After a 
laborious inquiry Dr. Du Camp found 
that the same cause operated in the present 
instance. The~ baker used old wood, 
covered with white lead, and the fire set free 
owide of lead. we 

Professor Carnot found lead in the 
bread. The manner in which the lead was 
deposited on the bread gave rise to a very 
extraordinary fact. Among the patients 
was a lady and her maid ; the maid having 
bad teeth, her mistress gave her the crumb, 
taking herself the crust ; in consequence 
of this unequal distribution the maid es- 
eaped, whilst her mistress was poisoned. 

Immediately on learning these facts, the 
competent authorities issued an order 
forbidding all bakers and pastry-cooks to 
use any sort of old wood for heatiug their 
ovens. As the rule was duly enforced, no 
further cases of poisoning have been re- 
ported. 

2+ 


Deaths from Chloroform. 

A DEATH from chloroform occurred at the 
Toronto General Hospital. A woman, 
aged twenty-five, was about to be operated 
upon for some uterine trouble, and but a 
few drops of the anesthetic had been given» 
when she suddenly died. She had 1 
chloroform previously and had no ‘ample - 
ant symptoms. At the post-mor tty 
degeneration of the right ventricle was as- 
signed as the cause of death.—Canadian 
Jour. of Med. Sct. 

Tue -British Med. Journ. for August 4 
reports the death from chloroform of Sarah 
Crudge, aged 23. The anesthetic was ad- 
ministered for an operation for strabis- 
mus, 


. 


—————_0 ¢ e—____ 
Death from Chloroform Averted. 


A correspondent of the British Medical 
Journal communicates the interesting ob- 
servation that in a case of syncope during 
the administration of chloroform, where 
the usual treatment was without effect, 
and death seemed imminent, the applica- 


\ tion of some lint satirated with nitrite of 


amyl to the nostrils was followed almost 
immediately by restoration of the pulse 
and the subsequent recovery of the patient. 


————_*-e—____—__ 
The Effects of Gelsemina. 


Mr. Joun TwEEDIE calls attention in the 
Lancet to the action of gelsemina on the 
Bupil, the ocular muscles, and on accommo- 

ation. He says : ‘‘ The importance which 
is now very propely attached to correction 
of anomalies of refraction, and especially 
abnormal regular astigmatism, necessitates 
the frequent and almost constant use of 
atropine to overcome the power of the ac- 
commodation for near objects. But against 
atropine there has always been the serious 
objection that its effects last. so long that 
a inconvenience arises to the patient 

rom being unable to do near work for 
several days after the error of refraction 

beenestimated. If the pharmacopeial 
solution of sulphate of atropine has been 
employed, at least eight to twelve days 
must elayse before the accommodation re- 
turns to its normal state. With gelsemina, 
on the other hand, suflicient accommoda- 
tion returns within-ten or fifteen hours to 
enable a person to read newspaper type at 


pond, 


twelve inches, and within thirty hours the 
accommodation will have practically re- 


turned, although the pupil may remain 
somewhat dilated, though not quite immo- 
bile, for several days. The mistiness and 
confusion of vision when the eye is fully 


under the influence of gelsemina is noth- | 


ing like so great as when atropine has been 
used. 

‘Practically, it may be stated that gelse- 
mina locally applied readily dilates the 
pupil, and when used of sufticient strength, 
temporarily overcomes the accommodation. 
It is preferable to atropine in cases where 
the power of accommodation is not great, 
where it is necessary to overcome the ac- 
commodation for a short time only, for the 
purpose of estimating the degree of 
ametropia, because its effects are more 
transient and the confusion of vision du- 
ring its action is less. To insure paralysis 
of accommodation within three hours, a so- 
lution of at least eight grains to the ounce 
must be used every fifteen minutes for the 
first hour and every half hour after- 
ward. 
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The Poison of Typhoid Fever Con- 
veyed by Water. 


_ Locau epidemics of typhoid caused by 
the evacuations of a patient gaining access 
to drinking water are well worthy of being 
placed on record. <A recent number of the 
Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift contains 
an account of five cases in which infected 
water was the undoubted medium of com- 
munication. A miller, living on the bank of 
asmall stream, was attacked by typhoid. 
His excreta were thrown daily into a small 
which was connected with the 
stream by a ditch. The man recovered, 
but, seven weeks after his attack, his bro- 
ther, who alone had nursed him, fell ill 
with serious symptoms of typhoid. The 
discharges from the bowels were very pro- 
fuse, and were, as before, thrown into the 
pond. A few days afterward four work- 
men, who were employed at a forge about 
a mile distant, were also attacked by ty- 
phoid, and the medical attendant, anxious 
to discover the source of the mischief, 
found that all these men obtained their 
drinking water from the stream in ques- 
tion, there being no well available. An- 
other case also occurred, the patient being 
a farm laborer, who worked in a meadow 
near the forge, and who also drank the 
water from the stream. No case of typhoid 
had been known to occur in the neighbor- 
hood for a very long time previously, and 


‘all the cirewmstances were in favor of the 


supposition that the disease had been 
transmitted through the medium of the 
water. There was no evidence as to the 
source’of infection in the case of the first 
patient. The period of incubation was 
extraordinarily long, particularly in the 
case of the brother. The history of this 
small epidemic tends to support Dr. W. 
Budd’s view, that a specific agent must be 
present for the production of typhoid 
fever. Probably the water of the brook 
in question often contained more or less 
ordinary fecal matter. The lesson to be 
drawn is that the excreta of typhoid pa- 
tients should be completely disinfected, 
and, where possible, as in country places, 
should be deeply buried in spots far re- 
moved from any source of water supply. 
—Medical Examiner. 
ose 
Gurjun Oil in the Treatment of Leprosy. 


SurGEoN-Masor Hopper, A.M., M.D., in 
his ‘‘ Medico-Topographical Report on the 
Andaman Islands,” describes the treatment 
of leprosy by gurjun oil, as practised by 
Dr. Dougall, senior medical officer, Port 
Blair and Nicobars. The compound result- 
ing from the admixture of gurjun and co- 
coanut oils not being quite satisfactory, Dr. 
Dougall, after several experiments, found 
that three parts of limewater to one part of 
gurjun oil forms a better ointment, being 
smoother, and painless in its application to 
healthy skin. An emulsion of equal parts 
of the same ingredients is also used for in- 
ternal administration, in half-ounce doses, 
morning and evening. The following is 
the plan now adopted:—The lepers turn 
out at daybreak, and thoroughly wash 
themselves at astream,employing powdered 
earth as a detergent. On returning to their 
ward, they receive their dose of emulsion, 
and then rub their whole body with the 
ointment. At 3p. ™m. the second dose is 
given, and the rubbing repeated for two 
hours. No change is made in the diet of 
the patients. Dr Dougall attributes much 
advantage to the prolonged process of rub- 
bing, on account of both the physical ex- 
ercise and the mental occupation involved. 
The emulsion acts as a laxative and a diu- 
retic. Twenty-four lepers have been treated, 
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and in every case with much benefit. The 
treatment has, it is stated, enabled men 
who for years had dragged on a miserable 
existence to engage willingly in active em- 
ployment. 
———_#-- oe —____ 
Production of Albuminuria by Salicylic 
Acid. 


M. GuUBLER reported to the Society of 
Therapeutics (Bull. Gén. de 1hér.) that he 
had observed, while using this drug, that 
in certain cases there was a diminution of 
urine, and in others increased quantity ‘of 
the secretion; in fact, that there was diure- 


| sis when the salicylic acid acted on normal 


kidneys, and diminished amount of urine 
when the organs were the seat of any lesion, 
and in the latter cases he found sometimes 
albuminuria. If the acid was stopped, the 
albumen gradually disappeared from the 
urine, and the emission of the urine became 
natural. There are then, the author thinks, 
two indications, viz., that in large doses 
salicylic acid can produce renal lesions, 
and, secondly, that in congested kidneys it 
is imprudent to prescribe this drug. 

eee 


The Prevention of Phthisis. 


In an able paper lately read by Dr. Lag- 
neau, of Paris, he showed that phthisis is 
more prevalent in Paris than in Berlin and 
London, reaching a mortality of 18 per 
cent., a proportion in which it is exceeded 
by Brussels and Vienna. He pointed out 
that whereas formerly the male deaths from 
phthisis were less than the female, the pro- 
portion between the sexes has now become 
reversed, the male mortality being to the 
female as 115 to 100; further, that the 
mortality was higher by one-fourth among 
the immigrant population (country folk and 
foreigners) than among the native Paris- 
ians. After alluding to the fact that the 
disease prevails in warm and cold climates, 
M. Lagneau pointed out that certain regions 
enjoyed an immunity, such as certain alti- 
tudes in the Alps, Pyrenees, Cordilleras, 
Andes, the Mexican plateau, and certain 
northern countries, as Iceland, the Heb- 
rides, portions of the northwest of Scot- 
land, and the Faroe Islands. Although the 
only point in common between these moun- 
tain districts and northern countries is the 
possession of a low temperature, he showed, 
however, that cold could not be considered 
as preventive of phthisis, for M. Homann 
has shown it to prevail at Christiansand, in 
62° N. Lat., with a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 4.5° C. (40°.F.), and MM. Etzel, 
Billebon and Guerault report a certain pro- 
portion. of deaths from pulmonary con- 
sumption in Greenland. In France itself a 
far larger number claim exemption from 
military service on account of chest disease 
in the northern departments, as those of 
the Nord and Pas du Calais, than in ‘the 
rest of France; but there is likewise a fair 
proportion even in the Mediterranean de- 
partments, where sufferers are so often sent. 
M. Lagneau showed also that poverty and 
insufficient nourishment do not go hand in 
hand with phthisis, the inhabitants of those 
districts where the disease prevails being in 
much better circumstances than many 
others where phthisis is almost unknown. 
Pursuing his analysis further, he finds a 
general consensus of opinion among French 
authorities as to the favoring effects of 
sedentary occupations and trades; the de- 
partment of Morbihan, which furnishes the 
fewest instances of the disease, being also 
the least industrial part of the country. He 
urged, therefore, the formation of free 
gymnasia, the encouragement of athletic 
exercises, formation of choral societies, 
establishment of public sanitaria for the 
phthisical, prevention of overcrowding in 
work-shops and means taken to procure a 
good supply of air and light in newly-built 
dwellings, legal restrictions against juvenile 
labor, the encouragement of physical exer- 
cises in the lycées and schools, and the sub- 
stitution of rural camps in place of bar- 
racks, where the young soldier could pass 
his term of military service.—Med. and 
Surg. Reporter. 
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Feeding Per Rectum. 


AN article appears in Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fir Prakusche Medicin (No. 44, 
1877) in which Dr. Kauffmann draws at- 
tention to the excellent results he has ob- 
tained from the plan of feeding the patients 
with pan¢Greas and meat in cases of per- 
sistent and incurable intestinal obstruc- 
tion. He states that he has had nine pa- 
tients in the Kéner Birger Hospital, seven 
of whom were suffering from cancer of the 
cesophagus; one from cancer of the pylorus, 
and one from chronic ulcer of the stomach. 


In all of these a cleansing enema was ad- 
ministered in the morning, followed by the 
introduction into the rectum of a mixture 
of a pound of finely divided beef and one- 
third of a pound of finely minced pancreas, 
the whole being freed from fat and con 
nective tissue. Half of this quantity was 
used at noon and half at 6 P.M. The re 
sults were excellent ;a solid, well-formed 
healthy evacuation was discharged every 
day. The patients were able to walk 
about, and lived for nine or more months. 
—Lancet, Dec. 8, 1877. 

—ooe 
Cyanide of Zinc in Facial Neuralgia. 


Dr. Luton, of Rheims, states that he has 
obtained excellent results from the cyanide 
of zinc in rheumatic facial neuralgia simu- 
lating cerebral rheumatism. He relates 
two cases im which, with intense facial 
neuralgia, there was continued and ardent 
fever, cephalaigia and tenderness on pres- 
sure at the points where the nerves emerged. 
The symptoms rapidly abated under the 
use of the following mixture :—Cyanide of 
zine one-fifth of a part, distilled cherry- 
laurel water twenty-five parts, and traga- 
canth mucilage mixture 100 parts. A table- 
spoonful from hour to hour. 

eee 


On the Therapeutic Employment of Oil 
of Lampreys. 


Dr. MARKONET says in the Lyon Médi- 
cal that he has employed oil of lampreys 
(Petromyzon fluviatilis) in a large num- 
ber of cases; this oil has the appear- 
ance of Provence oil; it is more fluid than 
cod-liver oil, has not so repulsive a_fla- 
flavor, and is better tolerated by the digest- 
ive organs. It promotes nutrition, having 
even a greater effect in this way than cod- 
liver oil. According to a quantitative 
analysis, it contains a little more iodine 
than the latter; which it might consequently 
take the place of it with advantage. The 
lampreys are captured in large numbers at 
the mouths of the rivers which empty into 
the Caspian Sea. Purified lamprey oil 
costs at Moscow eight times less than cod- 
liver oil. 

————_e-¢e—_______ 
Lactic Acid as a Hypnotic. 


THE hypnotic effects of this acid, which 
were predicted by chemical physiology, 
have been confirmed. But the simulta- 
neous disturbance of digestion, resulting 
from its frequent use, has perhaps done as 
much damage on one side as it has bene- 
fited the patient on the other. 
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A Daring Therapeutist. 


AT a late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Dental Society, Dr. Waters, of Salem, 
stated that bicarbonate of soda, such as 
used for cooking purposes, or any other 
alkali in neutra! form, would afford instan- 
taneous cessation of pain from the severest 
burns or scalds, and would cure such in- 
juries in a few hours. Dipping a sponge 
into boiling water, the Doctor squeezed it 
over his right wrist, producing a severe 
scald around his arm and some two inches 
in width. Then, despite the suffering oc- 
casioned, he applied the scalding water to 
his wrist for half a minute. Bicarbonate 
of soda was at once dusted over the sur- 
face, a wet cloth applied, and the pain, the 
experimenter stated, was almost instantly 
deadened. Although the wound was of a 
nature to be open and painful for a consid- 
erable time, on the day following the sin- 
gle application of the soda the Jess injured 
portion was practically healed, only a 
slight discoloration of the flesh being per- 
ceptible. The severer wound, in a few 
days, with no other treatment than a wet 
cloth -kept over it, showed every sign of 
rapid healing.—Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter. 


e+e 
Medical Practitioners in Vienna. 


With acivil population of 690,548 souls, 
Vienna has at the present time 1,069 doc- 
tors of medicine, 116 magisters of surgery, 
65 surgical and midwifery practitioners 
(Wund- und Geburtsdrete), 16 magisters of 
dentistry, 62 apothecaries, 35 veterinarians 
and 1,000 midwives.— Wien. Med. Woch., 
April 7. 


+o? 
Only Involuntary Hemicide. 


TuE doctor who signed the certificate of 
a Woman who was recently buried alive in 
Naples, and the magistrate who authorized 
the interment, have been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment for involun- 
tary manslaughter, ‘ 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


| February, 1878. 


Special Notices. 
SITUATION WANTED, 


To take charve of a store. by a qualified druggist; | 


12 years’ experience. Address DAMIANA, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


A YOUNG GERMAN CHEMIST, 
Phil. Dr , graduated in Germany, desires a situa- 
tion as analytical chemist. Gcod references. Ad- 
dress, HARBORDT, 1817 Hoehn St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 
Situation in drug store; have 5 years’ experience, 
and can give best reference; Southwest preferred. 
Price to suit the times. GEO. F. LA MONT, 
Paw Paw, Il. 


AN EXPERIENCED GRADUATED 
Pharmaceutist and chemist wishes a situation. 
Wholesale or manufacturing place preferred. Ad- 
dress, R. £., DruGeists CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

By a young marrie! man. Five years’ practical ex- 
érience in retail drug avd prescription store. 
Total abstinence; best references. J.E. WALLER, 

Madisvnville, O. 


DRUG CLERK. 

A young man (American), fully understanding the 
German prescription trade, desires a situation; 
three years’ European experience. Address VERI- 
TAS, care of the DruaGIsTs CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
South or west, after March 15th, 1878, by a young 
man now attending 2d ccurse of Lectures at Phila. 
College of. Pharmacy. Address. D. P. MILLER, 
818 South Broad St., Phila elphia. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A young man having sone experience in the drug 
business wishes a situation where he can learn it 
thorough y. A. PALLEZ, care of W. J. Baldwin, 
85 and 87 Vesey S ., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a graduate of Phila College of Pharmacy, having 
had 25 years’ city experience. Locition no object. 
B- st of references furnished. and salary adapt d to 
suit the times. Address, L. NEAL, Frederick City, 
Maryland. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a covrpetent druggist of 8 years’ experience. as 
proprietor and presc‘iption clerk. Capable of 
managing or compounding. and willing to do both, 
if desired - References good. Address, C. T., care 
DRvuGGISTS CIROULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A competent prescription clerk. with ten (10) 
years’ experience in both city and country stores; 
is unmarried has Ai reference. and would go to 
any part of the U. S., west or south preferred. Ad- 
dress, D, care DruaGisTs CIRCULAR. 


POSITION WANTED 
By a young man thoroughly compctent; six (6) 
years’ first-class experience in retail pharmacy, and 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Colleze. Reference 
nnexceptional and location of secondary considera- 
tion. Address ATTENTION, 1.711 Green Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 

T have £40 acres of land in King Co., Texas, title 
from State, selected by owner that I will trade fcr 
a stock of drugs. For particulars, address, J. C. 
HAKDMAN, Robinson, Ill. 


WANTED, 


By a young lady druggi-t of nine years’ standing. a 
lady partner with sufficient capital to buy or rent a 
store furni-hei, and open the trade. Address, Box 
38, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A small drug store in a live Western town. Col- 
orado or California preferred. on account of health. 
Price to be $1,500 or $2,000. None but principals 
dealt with. Address FERRUM DIALYSATUM, 
care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


PARTNER WANTED, 

With $490 or $590. to buy a half interest in a drug 
store in Brooklyn; establi-hed 12 years; good loca- 
tio); fair bu-iness no competition; daily sales 
sbown. Must take entire charge of the business; 
advertiser a physician in practice. Or will sel 
cheap and 01 easy terms. Address, PHYSICIAN, 
office DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 

Agencies for goods in the drug line, by a party who 
has been 3° years in the trade, and who is in the 
best position for effecting sales. Would like to 
handle a few ra aap articles, and would afford 
facilities for conducting the business; or might buy. 
if ata barzain. References unexceptionable. Ad- 
dress, M. D.S., office of this paper. 
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MUST BE SOLD. 

A drug store now doing a paying business in a 
flourishing town in Florida Cotrespondence with 
a view to purchasing solicited, and enquires cheer- 
fully answered. Address, R. R. SNOWDEN, 
Ocala, Fla 


$2,000 

Drug Store for s%le. A corner store in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; rent only $25.00 per month; fitted up in first- 
cluss style; soda fou tain. generator, marble coun- 
ters metal show cases, etc., etc.; doing «a good pay- 
ing business: very little cvsh requ red ; eusy terms 
for remainder. Address LEONARD ENDERHOFF, 
Station “* W,” Brooklyn, N. Y, 


| store within 5 squares; rent low. 


FOR SALE. 

A prescription drug store in a first-class location, 

doing a good business, in a city of 20.100. No drug- 

Address. DRUG- 
GIST, No. 60 North 9th St., Lafayette, Indiana. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE ~ 
In Oneida. Full particulars given by addressing 
LOCK BOX 1045, Oneida, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
A good paying d-ug store in Luzerne Co., Pa. For 
particulars, address DRUGS, Pittston, Pa., Box 546. 


FOR SALE, 
The best located drug store in Indianapolis. Will 
invoice about $6,500. Terms easy. Address 18 East 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
eee eT 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
Situated on one of the best business corners in Chi- 
cago. First-class residence neighborhood; stocked 
well; black walnut fixtures; established nime (9) 
years. and doing a good paying business. Address 
DRUGGIST, care of Carrier, 23 W. S., Chicago. 


SODA WATER APPARATUS 
For sale cheap. One of Tuft’s copper generators, 
chargirg 30 to 40 gallons; and four 10 gallon copper 
tin-lined fountains; all in complete order. Cost 
$320. will be sold for one-half. Apply to, or ad- 
dress, E. REED, 290 Atlantic Ave., B ooklyn N. Y. 


WYOMING DRUG AND BOOK 
STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class drug and book business on reason- 
able terms. Will invoice about $6.000. Good 
reasons fer selling. Write for particulars. J. H. 
FINFROCK, Lawrence City, Wyoming. 


COLORADO DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 

H ving purchased a large flouring mill—whi'ch de- 
mands all my time—I will sell my drug store at a 
bargain. Stock small, bit well selected, »nd the 
only store in town of twelve bundred inhabitants. 
Address, W. E. MARVIN, South Pueblo, Colorado. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In Cleveland, Ohio, Established 14 years. A good 
paying busine-s; no dead stock. Will bear a 
thorough investigation. Will invoice between $3,500 
and $4,000 For cush only. atinventory. Address 
HENRY, care of Letter Carrier No. 2, Cleveland, O 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Established 1858. 
City and country drug stores, at all prices for 
sale and wanted. Send P.C. for circular. Sub- 
scriptions received for ‘‘DRUGGISTS ( IRCULAR.” 
‘Am. Journal of Pharmacy,’ ** Chemist and Drug- 
gist,’’ etc. 


FOR SALE, 

First-class retail drug business; complete stock; 
no old goods; elegant fixtures (new within three 
years); Western city of over 100,000 people; esiab- 
lished 22 years; value about $12,000; no bonus to 
all cash buyers, or part may remain on security; 
chance to add wholesale trade if wished Owner 
has other business now requiring his whole time. 
Address G. B.S , office of TH+ Daueeists’ Circu- 
LAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


One of the oldest stores in populous city in 
Luzerne Co., Pa. Stock. $2.500. 

Two first-class stores in Buffalo, N.Y. Inventoring 
$4.000 and $7,000. 

Very profitab'e business in Poughkeepsie. Aver- 
age sales, $25 per day; price. $3.0U0. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bend fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
players with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


WE ASK YOU 


to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co., on page 3. It will interest you. 


SLOAN & CO0’S 
Lacto-Phosphaté of Lime, [rou 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of Pyrophos- 
phate of I on and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. 

It is used in Ph ladelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and 1s recommended by Phys- 
icians. 


PRICE. 
PER DOZEN, - - - = 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - - - 


$8.00 
$1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 
SLOAN & CO., 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GOOD, ROOF & CO0., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 

TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 

JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES, 8c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Vin EF oil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any guage, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 

GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


Ammoniacal Glycyrrnizit, 


(The sweet principle of Licorice Root combined 
with Ammonia.) 


FOR RENDERING 


SULPHATE OF QUINIA AND OTHER 
BITTER MEDICINES TASTELESS. 


Sample ounce sent by mail for 35 cts. 


Mellor & Rittenhouse, 


MANUFACTURERS, » 
218 North 22d St., Philadelphia. 


TYLER 
FINGH, “cote 


Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmsen’s Kissanlik. 
Wustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Lnquiry by mail or in person is cor- 
dially invited, 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


IMPORTERS 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS, 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 
LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONH, and 
SIR HENRY THOXIPSON, and the enure 
medical profession in England and Germany. 

J. K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U.S, 
Army. “The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York, 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.”’ 

DR. WM, A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“ The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

DR. ALFRED L, LOOMIS, New York, 
“The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FURDYCE BARKER, New York, 
“ Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York, 
“ Preferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 

APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


APOLLINARIS 


: 
NATURAL | 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, ‘A delightfu) 
beverage.” 4 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” . 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 
ful and refreshing.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 
‘‘Impregnated only with its own gas.” 

DR. E. R. PEASLEE, “ Useful and very 
agreeable.” Ta 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT. “Healthful, and well 
suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis 
eases.”’ $ 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER. ‘By far the 

most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 

useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MARION SIMMS. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all’ Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 

United States, and wholesale of } } 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
The word ‘‘ Apollinaris” is personal property Of 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
injunction has been granted by the United States: 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


Eng: 


DR. “Not only 4 
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February, 1878.] 
TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


eru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
| Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price. $4.00 a 

dozen, and equal to any foreiga. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


| RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
_ DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 

* Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


JUST ISSUED. 
Pocket Dictionary of Latin Abbreviations, 


for the use of Physicians and Pharmaceutists, con- 
taining also the latest and best Urine Tests, 
Sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


_ B. W. BERGER & CO., 91 St. Marks Place, N. Y. 


COLOCNE OIL, 


The Most Durable and Kragrant. 
Sample sent for 25 cents. 
JEPSON & RATHBUN, Urica, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 


CARIES. 
Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
| promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

| By a recent treaty our citizens can secure their 
' Trade Marks in Great Britain’ We secure Patents 
| in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
| Belgium, Germany, Austria, and other countries. 
| Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, and Labels secured. 
' Twenty-three atk experience. Information free. 
| Address S. H. WALES & SON, 114 Nassau Street, 
| New York. 


* THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.” 


Pe, Prof. Joun H. SNtveLy. A complete treatise 
on Perfumery ; especially adapted to the needs of 
druggists. It describes all the raw materials, is 
modern tbroughout, and thoranghly practical. 8vo., 
elegantly printed on heavy tinted Paper, and fuily 
illustrated with engravings on wood. Price. by 
mail, free of postage, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
free. Specimen sheet for three cent stamp. Ad- 
|dress the publisher, C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1878. 


William M. Dickson, a ileal and Publishers’ 
Agent, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, will be pleased 
to have all his old subscriders to the ‘‘ Drugetsts’ 
|\CrrouLar.” “Am. Jour. of Pharmacy,” ‘‘ Chemist 
jand Druggist,”’ etc., RENEW their subscriptions as 
early «8 possible for 1878, and hopes to add to his 
feimendy come list a large number of druggists, physi- 
ri and others (assistants as well as employers) 


who have not yet become subscribers to the above 
well-known Pharmaceutical Journals. Receipts 
promptly mailed for all money received. If fractional 
currency is scarce, send Postage Stamps, but P. O. 
Orders are al ways preferred. 


Notes and Queries. 
| Norice.—it is desirable that all questions to be an- 
‘swerea under this head should be received before the 
(8th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
\the writer. 


| W. C. (Rochester, N. Y.).—Chromatized Gela- 
time is obtained by adding one part by weight of 
dichromate of potassa to five of a solution to 10 per 
‘ent.) of gelatine. When dry, the film, on being 
-xposed to sunlight becomes insoluble in water, and 
/s used for a variety of purposes, such as cementing 
lass, making photographic carbon prints, etc. 


| 0. (Charleston, S. C).—Ferrated Cod Liver 
il. Our correspondent proposes the following pro- 
yess: Add to freshly precipitated sesqui-oxide of 
jon an equal weight of pure oleic acid; leave them 
‘a contact with occasional agitation for about forty- 
sight hours, and allow them to rest twenty-four 
‘ours. The mixture, then, is composed of three 
jlyers—the upper one a clear brown liquid, the sec- 
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perfectly in contact with the ferric oxide; the com- 
bination, therefore, is slow, and the result must of 
necessity be a solution containing a great excess of 
acid and a variable quantity of oxide of iron. Oleic 
acid, besides, is not a desirable addition to cod liver 
oil, as it is apt to rapidly become rancid, and pro- 
mote the same change in the medicine. 


An Incompatible Prescription. — P. 
(Vidalia, Cala.) some time since received the fol- 


lowing prescription : 
Crystallized strychnia ...... . ..... 2 grains. 
Hydrochloric acid, sufficient. 
Chloride af SOdTO Mc vas ca syne «cre 1 ounce. 
Hyposulphite of soda................ 2 ounces. 
Tincture of chloride of iron......... 4drachms. 


Water, sufficient to make 32 ounces. 
Dissolve, etc. 


He dissolved the strychnia in a very small quan- 
tity of dilute muriatic acid, and added it to the 
tincture of muriate of iron. This made a clear 
mixture which was not impaired by the further ad- 
dition of the chloride of sodium dissolved in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water. But when the hyposul- 
phite in solution was mixed in, the trouble began. 
First, the mixture turned black for a moment, and 
emitted a sulphurous odor; then it rapidly assumed 
a milk-white color, which it retained. Our corres- 
pondent desires to know what reaction takes p'ace. 
Tn answer, we reply, that the chemical changes are 
quite complex, although the tincture of iron and 
the hyposulphite are probably the only two bodies 
that take a part in the reaction. The small quan- 
tity of muriatic acid needed to dissolve the strych- 
nia may be left out of the question, for if necessary 
a perfectly neutral salt can thus be formed. When 


‘nd a thick magma, and the lowest water contain- 
lag lumps of undissolved oxide of iron. On exam- 
/aation, the clear brown liquid proves to be oleic 
‘cid holding in solution five per cent. of oxide of 
ton. This he adds to cod liver oil, in which it dis- 
polves readily, imparting, however, a slightly harsh 
laste to the medicament. Our correspondent wishes 
|) have our opinion of the desirability and value of 
lis process, In answer, we must remark that oleate 
/nd oleo-margarate of iron have already, for several 
jears, been used as convenient combinations for 
srrating cod liver oil. The usual method of prepar- 
. the iron salt is to precipitate ferric sulphate 
ith a solution of some soda-soap, either ordinary 
live (white castile) soap or one made on purpose 
om cod liver oil and sodalye. The resulting pre- 
pitate is dried, and dissolved in a certain proportion 
it the oil, to which it imparts no appreciable taste. 
enzoate of iron, prepared also by double decom- 
osition, is recommended by some, and said to give 
equally acceptable combination. The chief ob- 
sction to our correspondent’s process is the way in 
hich he makes the oleate of iron. Owing to the 
solubility of oleic acid in water, it comes bat im 


hyposulphite of soda is added to tincture of muri- 
ate of iron, the iron-salt is reduced, first to the 
black sesquichloride, and finally to the emerald- 
green protochloride. A secondary effect of the re- 
duction is to increase the quantity of free muriatic 
acid always present in the tincture of iron, for the 
protosalts of iron require less acid than the sesqui- 
salts for saturation. At the same time, another re- 
action occurs between the muriatic acid and the hy- 
posulphite of soda, the effect of which is to liberate 
sulphurous acid gas, and to precipitate sulphur in 
the shape of a white, milky substance. When the 
reactions are completed, the result will be: Proto- 
chloride of iron, chloride of sodium, sulphate or 
tetrathionate of soda, and probably hyposulphite 
of soda in solution; sulphurous acid gas partly in 
solution, partly in the gaseous state; and milk of 
sulphur in suspension. For obvious reasons, the 
prescription is incompatible. 


Unstable Hair Dye.—A. W. (New York) 
writes that not long since he prepared the following 
for a customer : 


Nitrate of silver .. ..... 2 drachms, 
Strong water of ammonia..... .... 4 ss 
Wiktore tracer ccticcs ctetee so 83 ounces. 
CaStOvollser rcs cc kee becats 3 4, 


At first the hair-dye gave to the whiskers a fine 
brown color, but of late only a dirty purple is ob- 
tained. Our correspondent desires to know what is 
the cause of the change and how it can be remedied. 
The alteration can, we believe, easily be explained; 
it is in all probability due to the presence of the 
castor oil, which may be injurious in two ways: 
the oil may either cause a partial reduction of the 
Silver-salt, or by combining with the ammonia re- 
move the excess of alkali necessary to obtain a 
brown color with hair dyes of this description. 
Both reactions may take place at the svme time. 
The remedy isto leave out the castor oil from the 
preparation. Ifa fatty substance is thought neces- 
sary, the oil may be mixed in just before using, in 
Measure as itis wanted. Perhaps an improvement 
in the same direction would be to replace castor oil 
by glycerine which is not affected by ammonia. 
There would still remain the possible danger of a 
reduction of the silver-salt, but experience wou'd 
show whether the action is rapid enough to really 
interfere with the practical use of the preparation. 


C. M. (Kniaht’s Landing, Cal.).—Monarda Coc- 
cinea is the botanical name of a plant here com- 
monly called Mountain Mint. The specimen 
received apparently possesses the physical proper- 
ties attributed tothe plant in question, but it is 


’ 


excellent one—it is to be feared it will not be readily 
adopted by the majority of practitioners. A 
physician who prescribes ‘‘ Hyd. Chlor. gr. XV.” 
without directions, leaving the druggist to guess 
whether he ought to dispense calomel, chloral 
hydrate or corrosive sublimate, is not likely to 
take the trouble to write: Hydrate of Chloral 15 
(fifteen) grains. The ‘“‘doctor.’’ who, according to 
the slip enclosed in the letter, orders “ Roashall 
salts, viii,’ is evidently a case equally hopeless. 
True, these are exceptions, but to persuade physi- 
cians to write all the weights and measures in full let- 
ters would require considerable pressure, or per- 
haps legal enactments like those in force in some 
European countries. 


G, 8. UIndian Orchard, Mass.).—We can recom- 
mend for Elixir of Rhubarb and Magne- 
sia no formula that ‘“‘has been tried, and proved 
satisfactory.” One was given in April, 1876, page 
79, but we have no personal experience of its practi- 
cal working and efficacy. 


T. P. H. O.—\f€ your complaint has been un- 
successfully treated by a number of physicians, it 
is not likely that it could be relieved by any remedy 
we might suggest. To recommend any treatment 
would be contrary to our rules, and possibly only 
give you delusive expectations. 

S. S. (Gibsonburg, O.).—(1.) The following is 
recommended on good authority as an excellent 
preparation. Itis usually called Camphor Ice with 
Glycerine, although no glycerine enters into its 
composition. 


Campbhor Ice. 


PYESbedularGwmshie eeatnecses, mesos 24 ounces. 
Whitexwaxten teisns8s1sos0:.": O0S ace 
Spermacatla-Wet., eae. dace at oe TOs 
Camphormencdasas case teers tee Lor Pee 


The pressed lard mentioned in the formula is sold 
by the lard oil factors; it is the portion remaining 
after the oil has been pressed out. The manipula- 
tion is as follows: Melt the wax and spermaceti 
together by means of a water-bath; then add the 
lard and camphor, and when the camphor is dis- 
solved pour the mixiure, into suitable moulds. Oil 
of bitter almond, in the proportion of one fluid 
drachm to each pound of camphor ice, is a pleasant 
addition, and should be mixed in at the last mo- 
ment, when the mass is nearly ready to harden and 
before it is cast into the moulds. (2.)—Liquid 
Bluing is best made by dissolving in water either 
the soluble Prussian blue or the soluble indigo paste 
obtainable in commerce. 


crushed past botanical recognition. 


Aniline Red Not Poisonous.—W”,, M.D. 
(Pittsfield, N. H.), relates the following occurrence: 
A child in that place: picked up a small package 
on the street, and ate some of it—nobody knows how 
much. There were no after-effects except some 


excitement, as if she had taken whiskey, and this 
soon passed off. A Hint to Prescribers, 
The same correspondent says that among the va- 
rious plans for securing accuracy in writing prescrip- 
tions, he is surprised not to see mentioned that 
adopted by business men in financial transactions, 
namely, to state the amount both in figures and in 
writing. The only true reason, he supposes, is 
that health is less prized than money. We think 


our correspondent is quite right; many think less 
of their own health than of money, and still less of 
the health of others, As to hig plan—no doubt an 


B. M. (Albion, iil.).—To Thin Printing 
Ink, the most appropriate liquid is probably oil 
of turpentine. The addition of some oil varnish 
may in some cases be necessary. 


S. F&F. (Denison City, Texas) asks: ‘* (1.)—Is it 
right for a physician to abbreviate his directions 
on a prescription as much as possible ? (2.)\—Should 
quinia be dissolved unless it is so directed ?” 

[AnswerR.—(1.)—The question is rather indefi- 
nite. What is ‘‘as much as possible ?” If it means 
to abbreviate as much as it is possible to do so with- 
out rendering the directions unintelligible, it ap- 
pears to be right enough; but if the directions are 
so contracted as not to be readily understood, of 
course it must be wrong. A great deal depends 
also on the handwriting of the prescriber: for it is 
easier to decipher abbreviations written in a good 
hand than the full words of some physicians. (2.)— 
It depends on the particular custom of the doctor. 
Some mean to have the quinia dissolved in all cases, 
whether they so direct or not; others intend the 
salt to be dissolved only when they say so. In 
many cases the composition of the mixture plainly 
indicates whether the quinia should be dissolved or 
not. ] 


R. R. (Montreal, Canada.).—Damiana is said 
to possess aphrodisiac properties and to be useful 
in cases of sexual atony. As the reports in regard 
toits value vary greatly, it is difficult to form a de- 
cided opinion of the merits of the drug. Three 
distinct varieties of damiana are stated to be in 
the market, all claiming to be the genuine article. 
To this diversity may, perhaps, be attributed the 
variable success attending its exhibition. Owing 
to the resinous character of the drug, the fluid ex- 
tract would probably best be made by the use of 
strong alcohol as a menstruum, in the same manner 
as the fluid extract of ginger. The dose of the 
fluid extract, or of the leaves in infasion, is about 
one ounce daily. Damiana leaves are mentioned in 
the price-lists of most wholesale druggists in New 
York. 


S. (South Boston, Mass.).—The prescription for- 
warded presents no unusual features that we can 
perceive. If you had some difficulty or misgivings 
in dispensing it, you should explain their nature. 


F. (Marengo, Iowa).—It is difficult to say ‘‘ what 
kind of a Water Bath is the most practical for 
druggists’ use.” A number of these apparatus are 
described in Parrish, Wood & Bache, and other 
treatises, together with a discussion of their merits 
and disadvantages, but the choice among them 


must depend on the purpose for which they are 
intended, the desired cost, and other circum- 
stances. 


G. A. L. (Chicago, Iils.).—Your communication 
was received too late to be noticed in the January 
number. As you may have seen, substantially the 
same ground is covered by several other correspond- 
ents. 


L. M. D. (Baltimore, Md.).—Your box of coal 
specimens has been received and examined. To 
the question: ** Has Mineral Coal a Crys- 
talline Form ?°? only a negative answer can be 
returned, so far, at least, as the coal in question is 
concerned. Some of the specimens have a deci- 
dedly crystalline appearance, but they lack the 
homogeneousness and the sharp, straight lines of 
true crystals. The opinion of the geologist whom 
you consulted 1s, no doubt, correct; the form 
assumed by the pseudo-crystals is due entirely 
to fracture. All the specimens are of a very mark*d 
stratified formation, as if they derived from the 
prtrification of large trees with straight parallel 
fibres like the North Carolina pine. Owing to 
this peculiar structure, the large pieces of ‘coal, 
when broken into smaller fragments for domestic 
purposes, naturally split in the ge of the 
strata, and are apt to assume the form of prisms 
more or less elongated, and somewhat truncated. 
But should the fracture accidentally form two par- 
allel bases, a nearly perfect prism will be the re- 
sult, as is the case with the largest of the speci- 


mens. Yet they are crystals in appearance only, 
and not. in reality. 


G. M. (Cleveland, 0.).—Root Beer Flavor- 


ing: 


Oil of wintergreen.................. 4 drachms. 
SIRE CLOVE naaahndcc nn eos eee 1 drachm, 
SUP BABBALERS «0s. cos ctic weet oe es OLACHiNA. 

ALCOHOL Preszamase rete tot heck --. 4 ounces. 


Mix. One ounce orone ounce and a half of the 
flavoring is sufficient for ten gallois of root beer. 


HE. R. (New York)—To Extract Iodine 
from Washings or Solutions various 
methods. have been proposed, such as to precipitate 
the substance in the form of iodide of lead, or ta 
separate it in the free state by meange of a stream 
of chlorine or nitrous acid, but when a small pro- 
portion of iodine, free and combined, is to te ex- 
tracted from large quantities of water, the following 
process has so far been found preferable to 
all others. The waters are collected in a vat, 
and treated by a sufficient quantity of a mixture of 
two parts of sulphate of copper and three of sul- 
phate of iron dissolved in water. All the iodine is 
precipitated in the state of cuprous iodide. The 
precipitate being collected, washed and dried, can 
be heated with peroxide of manganese and sul- 
pburic acid to recover pure iodine. If a soluble 
iodide be preferred, the cuprous iodide may simply 
be heated with water and either hydrate of lime, 
carbonate of soda or carbonate of potassa in 
sufficient quantity to form iodide of calcium, so- 
dium, or potassium, the cupric oxide or carbonate 
being separated by filtration. 


Ambergris.—To B. H. Whitford, M. D. (Bos 
ton, Mass.) we areindebted for the following item 
of information. ‘‘In THE Druaaists CrrcuLaR 
forlast December you have an article on amber- 
gris. Allow me to add an item to your statistics. 
The whaling schooner Watchman, of Nantucket, 
Captain Hussey, captured a lean whale in Samoa 
Bay, West India Islands, in 1858, and took from the 
animal 220 pounds of ambergris. On the arrival at 
Nantucket the lot was sold to Weeks & Potter, of 
Bos'on, for $10,050, which, the owners learned after 
wards, left the Boston firm a large margin for profit. 
Iwason board the schooner when she came into 
the dock, and saw pieces of ambergris as large as 
cocoa-nuts being kicked about the forecastle, and 
regarded as of no value by the sailors.” 


B. 4M. (Hampton, Va.).— (1.)\— Who is to blame 
when an Incompatible Prescription causes 
an accident? Both the physician and the drug- 
gist, we should judge, the first for prescribing, the 
second for dispensing a dangerous medicament. 
In the case cited of a mixture of strychnia and 
bromide of potassium, the danger lies in the sepa- 
ration of the alkaloid in the shape of an insol- 
uble sediment, the last doses of the mixture, un- 
less the bottie be shaken every time, containing 
an undue proportion of strychnia. But it would 
appear just that if the druggist on delivering the 
medicine should caution the patient, both verbally 
and by an appropriate label, to shake the bottle ve- 
fore administering each dose, the dispenser could 
not be held responsible for any accident that might 
result. The blame, we should think, ought to rest 
on the patient or his attendants for neglecting the 
caution of the druggist,and on the physician for 
prescribing mixtures liable to be the cause of such 
accidents. (2.)—Glycerine impregnated 
with the smell of Castor Oil. The odor 
might possibly be removed by running the glycerine 
through freshly calcined bone black. The opera- 
tion would be rendered easier by diluting the glycer- 
ine with an equal volume of water, if such an ad- 
dition he admissible, 
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FF. iM. (Ohio. ~—Danger of Mercurial Prbps ' 


arations,. Itis altogether wrong for a ‘‘ young 
drug clerk ” repeatedly to dose himself with blue 
mass and mercury with chalk, withont the ad- 
vice and supervision of a physician. Mercurials 
are medicines potent for good, but also for evil, 
and their action always requires careful watching 
by some competent medical person. Their ill 
effects are many, and vary according to the idio- 
syncrasies of the patients. The following are the 
most usually observed: 1. Griping and purging. 
2. Sore throat, ulceration or mortification of the 
tonsils, accompanied with fever. 3. Violent saliva- 
tion, which not unfrequently terminates in morti- 
fication. This is commonly, but not always, 
first symptom of mercurial intoxication. 4. Erup- 
tions of the skin. 5. A renewal of salivation at a 
snbsequent period. A case of this is related in 


which salivation reappeared at the end of four 
months, although no mercury had been given in 


the interval. 6. Hrethismus mercurialis, which is 
characterized by a great depression of the vital 


powers, irregular action of the heart. frequent sigh- | 


ing and faintness, which occasionally proves fatal 
7. Rheumatic pains and nodes, resembling these 
produced by syphilis. 8. Mercurial palsy, and other 
derangements of the nervous system. 9. A cachetic 
state of the constitution, known as cachexia mercu- 
rialis. 
makes some observations which just apply to the 
case of our correspondent. He compares the stim- 
ulating effects of mercury to those of dram-drink- 
ing. As the stomach accustomed to ardent spirits 
will scarcely tolerate weaker beverages, so the 
liver accustomed to the stimulus of mercury will 
hardly respond to any other influence. Those, 
therefore. who in early life have on all trivial occa- 
sions resorted to the powerful stimulus of mercury, 
are usually obliged, like early dram-drinkers, to 
persist in the baneful habit. Hence arise many dis- 
turbance in the assimilating functions and in the ac- 
tion of the kidneys, causing inveterate dyspeptic 
and urinary diseases. ‘‘ When it has no disease to 
combat, mercury is liable to give occasion to disease.” 


G. B. (Lowell, Mass.)\.—Electriec Light is in 
its infancy yet. So far, it has only been found ad- 
vantageous for lighting large buildings. like public 
halls, railway depots, machine shops, etc. It has 
not yet been adapted to the requirements of private 
houses. The modern appliances for producing 
electricity and transforming it into light cannot be 
intelligibly described without drawings and illus- 
trations. 


HT. B. (Indiana).—Black Printing Ink, 


PASGEU OM oe cea tem a sits ace bascestte 12 pints. 
Powdered resin..... Eke oi Cae 6 pounds. 
Dry brown soap shavings........ . 28 ounces. 
IHCISO NDING ine, aed sarsele cements 3 ounces. 
Best lamp black. 5 pounds. 


First boil the indesd oil to the consistence of 
thick varnish. Whileitis hot, add to it, with con- 
stant stirring, the resin and the brown soap. Then 
mix in the indigo andthelamp-black. After stand- 
ing for a week, it should be ground in an appro- 
priate mill. (2.)\—Composition Printers? 
Rollers are made of glue and molasses, the 
proportion varying from eight pounds of glue in 
summer to four in winter for each gallon of mo 
lasses. The glue is first soaked for half an hour 
in water, the water is poured off, and the glue al- 
lowed to soften. The glue is then melted over a 
water-bath, the molasses is stirred in, and the 
mixture gently boiled forabout one hour. When of 
proper consistence, the thick liquid is poured into a 
clean mould previously oiled. 


P, (Cincinnati, O.).—It is difficult to suggest any 
addition to your vegetable liquid dye that will make 
it fast, unless you state the nature of your com- 
pound. Usually the mordant, as the addition is 
generally called, is applied before the dye proper 
to the article to be dyed. 


A Good Cheap Paste.—JL. A. Hoquet (Bris- 
tol, Pa.) recommends the following as an excellent 
paste, which is inexpensive, keeps well, and is at 
the same time strongly adhesive. Take half an 
ounce of powdered alum and one tea-cupful of 
wheat flour; mix them well together, add sufticient 
water to make a smooth paste, and pour it into one 
pint of boiling water, and boil with constant stir- 
ring until it thickens. When nearly cold, ada 
thirty drops of oil of cloves. 


CO. EB. B. (Boston, Mass.) asks whether there is 
“any substance known which is flexib'e and imper- 
vious to air or hot water, and not acted upon by 
either.’ In answer, we reply that good vulcanized 
caoutchouc answers all the conditions enumerated. 


0. B. 8. (Concord, N. H.).—There ia no generally 
adopted formula for Wineture of Tonka 
Bean, but we suppose a tincture of convenient 
strength would be obtained by exhausting two 
ounces of the bean with one pint of diluted alco- 
hol. The preparation can be made by either dis- 
placement or maceration. 


I. 8. (Frankford, Pa.).—(1.)—A receipt for a hair 
dye with two preparations is given in another col- 


the | 


On the wanton use of mercury Dr. Prout | 


umn of the Sebel number. Other formule of the 


nitrate of silver and gallic acid variety can be found | 


in the back numbers of THE Drueaists CIRCULAR. 
(2.)—The following is said to give satisfaction: 


Hair Dye with one Preparation. 


IN TIEALG OL BUVOR Ss. onc vuicniss 0s ohtage 1 ounce. 
SP PUDIOI Seo ies» 7 iMor~ sis inihne 1 drachm. 
Distilled WaAteb cpio. as,sv< sei na denen we 8 ounces. 


Water of ammonia, sufficient. 


Dissolve the metallic salts in the distilled water, | 
| and add ammonia to the solution until the liquid 


becomes of aclear blue color. The dye is applied 
tothe hairin the usual manner, and after a short 
exposure to sunlight, imparts to it a black color; 
a brown color is obtained by diluting the solution. 
3..—A Liniment without Oil is easily ob- 
tained by dissolving soap in alcohol of 60 to 70 de- 
grees. The officinal soap liniment is a good model; 
tincture of arnica, tincture of capsicum, tincture of 
opium, various essential oils, etc., may be mixed 
with it so as to modify its action according to the 
demands of the case. 


A. R. (San Francisco, Cal.).—(.)—-To deodor- 
ize Walnut Oil, the ordinary method of im- 
proving rancid oils would probably be successful. 
This consists in adding to the oil a smal] quantity 
of calcined magnesia, and about eight or ten per 
cent. of bone black, keeping the mixture in a warm 
place for a day or two, with occasional agitation, 
and filtering through paper. (2.)—Any of the for- 
mule for Simple Elixir, to be found in great variety 
in the back numbers of THE CrrcuLaR, will. we 
‘presume, answer for Aromatic Elixir. (3.)— 
A process for making all the sulphocarbolates was 
described in the Noles and Queries of the last July 
number, page 121. 


R. G. L. (Corry, Pa.).— Weinstein is the Ger- } 


man name of Argol or Crude Tartar, the impure 
bitartrate of potassa naturally deposited from wine 
during and after fermentation. 


R. 0. B. Irwin, Pa.).—The following is Goddard’s 
formula: 

Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonia, 

Valerianic acid, from the root... 6 fil. drachms. 
Carbonate of ammonia, q. 8. 


Carbonic acid water..... ...... 8 fl. ounces. 
Red curagao cordial... ........ ROrese ts 
Oravge flower water..... ....-. ors is 
Mucilage of gum arabic......... A'S a 


Saturate the valerianic acid with the carbonate 
dissolved in the carbonic acid water, then add to it 
the flavoring ingredients and mucilage, and filter. 
Dose, a teaspoonful. 

{[Nore.—The above is given by Parrish; it is 
probably the original formula, but it is difficult to 
understand what can be the advantage of using cur- 
bonic acid water.] 

M. (Emporia, Kansas)—_Baking Powders, 
Two receipts were given in the last December num- 
ber, page 201. In the January number of this year, 
another formula was discussed in the Notes and 
Queries, page 29. 

J. R. (Scottsdale, Pa.).—_Basham’s Wixture. 
Dr. Basham, in his work on dropsy, gives the fol- 
lowing directions : 

“A few drops of the tincture of muriate of iron 
according to the age of the patient, are added to a 
drachm of solution of acetate of ammonia previously 
acidulated by acetic acid.’’ Fiver te ten minims of 
the tincture are to be given in this manner, three 
times a day. He adds, ‘‘ Small doses are better than 
large.” 


Pulv. Myrrh Mixture,—‘ Squills” (Cairo, 
7il.) suggests that the article is simply the solid in- 
gredients of myrrh mixture rubbed together, and 
kept in that shape for convenience in dispensing the 
mixture when called for. In Griflith’s Formulary, 
our correspondent says, are two formulas for myrrh 
mixture, one identical with the officinal mistura 
Jerri composita, and the other as follows : 


MEV IT Dia ieeismice coats peeaiConaeiniere tie 60 grains. 
Sulphateofrony:>; oo. cctsc aces 0 tee 
Carbonate of potassa.............. 60° 
SULA Scie sc oe has caiewiabineoe are a ee 120 2s 
Watery. dn casressccrmes cen acuere toe 6 ounces. 
The solid ingredients in the above formula, 


when rubbed together, might be called Pulv. Myrrh 
Mixture, 
Pulv. pro Mixtura Myrrhe. 


H. KE. G.(Washington, D. C.).—Scrap Book 
for Prescriptions, By sending your name 
and address to Joun NewrTon, care of THE Druc- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, you will obtain the informa- 
tion desired. 


W. A. H. (Salem, Mass.) wishes a formula for 
making ** Violet Water,” but fails to explain 
what sort of violet he means, and what kind of 
water. Is the article desired a water of a violet 
color for show-globes, or a liquid perfumed with vi- 
olet to be used as a tooth wash or for other cos- 
metic purposes ? 


but the better way would be to label it 
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Z. (Paris, Téwvas).—The ‘following is taken from 
our back numbers: 
Ferrated Elixir of Gentian. 


Extract of gentian.. ..-.6-...... 128 grains. 
WREnt WHIGl?-0. + ccspo ess cep Nexers 4 drachms. 
Simple elixir Moo. 22s. ssi akeweeens 15 ounces. 
Muriaticacid.................+---. 66 grains. 
WACOR a cots casinos esc ous oe 4 drachms, 
Tron filings, sufficient, or about 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the extract in the warm water, and add 
jt to the elixir. In a glass matrass place the iron 
filings with the acid and the water, and when the 
evolution of gas has nearly ceased, bring the 
liquid to ebullition, and filter. Add the filtrate to 
the elixir, and filter again through paper. 

R. R. (Ocala, Fla.).—It is very unlikely that there 
is any book just covering the very ground men- 
tioned and no more. You may find in Wood & 
Bache many useful hints in regard to the distillation 
of essential oils. Some practical information is 
also given in an article on the distillation of vola 
tile oils, published in THe Druee@ists CIRCULAR 
of December, 1875, page 208. 

H. J. (Lafayette, N. Y.).—_To Sweeten Ran- 
cid Butter, it is recommended to wash it, first, 
in fresh milk, and afterwards in an abundance of 
fresh water. The rationale of the process is that 
the milk absorbs the butyric and other fatty acids 
to the development of which are due the unpleas- 
ant smell and taste of old butter. 


Anon (Massillon, O.).—The East Indian proprie- 
tary medicine mentioned in your letter is unknowr 
tous; we are not even quité certain that we have 
deciphered the name correctly. As you give no 
other information in regard to the preparation than 
its bare name, to find out its formula is a task ap- 
parently hopeless. 


A Suggestion.—G@. Z. H. (South New Berlin, 
N.Y.) writes: ‘‘How wand it do to have in THE 
Drue@eists CIRCULAR a page devoted to private 
formule for cough syrups, liniments, colognes, and 
the like, to be contributed by the druggists through 
thecountry ? I should think that it would be a 
good thing.” In answer, we beg to call our corres- 
pondent’s attention to the fact that the columns 
devoted to Notes and Queries are just intended for 
the purpose alluded to. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of their contents will show him that a large 
proportion of the topics there discussed, and many 
useful formulas there published, are contributed by 
the readers of Ta CrrcuLar, A few of the receipts 
and formulas thus sent, owing to some evident de- 
fects, are occasionally declined, but the great ma- 
jority are printed, and appear to form a feature well 
appreciated by most subscribers. 

J. B. (Bloomington, Iil.).—The formula of the 
Tasteless Tincture of Iron, Jinctura ferri 
insipida, is given in the last edition of the Dispen- 
satory. If was originally published in THE Drue- 
gists CIRCULAR in May, 1873, and since then re- 
printed from time to time ia various numbers. 


J. P. (Alton, Iil.).—Oxyechloride of Zine is 
the name of the combination formed when oxide of 
zinc is mixed with a solution of chloride of zinc, or 
when the two substances are applied in succession 
to the same surface. The result is a basic salt, in- 
soluble in water, white and very hard. 


A, F. P. (Woodlawn, Ill.).—(1.)\—The Universal 
Cement, described in another column cf the present 
number, is said to be very good for mending glass- 
ware. (2.)—Essential Oils for Perfuming 
Pomade. Any of the pleasant smelling oils can 
be used; the choice is a matter of taste, and de- 
pends largely on the “desired cost of the finished 
cosmetic. The cheapest perfume is probably citro- 
nella or verbena. Next come lemon, bergamot, 
orange, lavender, and so on to neroli, rose, and 
ylang ylang. The following mixtures of oils have 
been recommended for perfuming pomade: 


(1.3 Oil of citranella.....< é.scceesnt <0 1 ounce. 
stay JBVENGOT : anf sb cm men desc - 2ounces. 
Sly DETEATNOL. a5 etalS caterer 1 ounce. 
@.)Olliof lavender occ... mea. deste 2 ounces. 
"be DETPAMOb ne Santunsewete lounce. 
= ‘rose geraninum ....5. <6. A aie 
(8.) GERMAN PERFUME. 
Oil of herga Mota sss sopves ons sesh oi 1 ounce. 
Se COV Gi ats Meats hoc cence ha tas 2drachms, 
50) SCINNAMON A. $50 se clesowsids ees ob 1 drachm, 
(4.) Finz PERFUME. 
Oil Of HerBamot, 6,2.s0.f <oe.0cob ead 2 ounces. 
oo ABVONGED: se niistshes foie ws Bhyqe sf 1 ounce. 
SP eLADDAM ON os... casein deer ee sigecsic 1 drachm., 
i Mer MCLOM GE icles v oa ciowshidsrciapre SoH 80 drops. 
pri OSG wi sscis'a eh» Finiga eae 5 10.< *6 
Imported oil of jasmine ....... ... 2 ounces. 


The same may also be used for perfuming hair 
oil. 

H. D. C. (Rutland, Vt.).—To Bleach Spirit 
of Camphor Darkened by Wood. As our 
correspondent says he has tried magnesia without 
success, we would suggest the addition of a solu- 


tion of gelatine or some sweet milk. By forming 

an insoluble compound with the tannin extracted 
from the wood, they might at the same time re. 
move the accompanying coloring matter. 


Aconite Liniment.— Wm. G. Stephens 
(Yonkers, N. Y.), in answer to a query published in 
the January number, recommends the following, 
which has been, for years, much used in his lo- 


cality. 
Tincture of aconite root............ 4 drachms. 
Chlorefornt.. ..c..a6905«.6) sate oe ction 
Soap Hniment:.22<.)...0occvervanshe 3 ounces. 
Mix. The compound, says our correspondent, 


makes a very nice looking preparation, and is said 
to be efficacious in face-ache, etc. 


0. S. (Nantucket, Mass.).—Benzoated Zinc 
Ointment is officinal under the name of Unguen- 
tum zinci oxidi. The directions of the Pharmaco- 
peia should be adhered to. The manipulation 
most appropriate for obtaining a smooth ointment 
has been, during the last year, the subject of sey. 
eral communications from the readers of Tur 
Druaeists Crrcutar. See the April, May, July 
and October numbers, pages 65, 90, 122, and 171. 


To Remove Alcohol Stains from Fur- 
niture.—Z. EZ. (Ballimore, Md.), in answer to a 
query relating to the above, writes that a mixture 
of two parts linseed oil and one part alcohol, well 
shaken together, aud applied with moderutely hard 
rubbing for a few minutes, by means of a soft Tag 
or chamois, will effectually remove alcohol or 
cologne stains from varnished furniture. In bad 
cases, the proportion of alcohol may be increased, 


J. M. (Dunbar, Pa.).—Silicate of soda can be ob- 
tained in the liquid state from dealers. It canbe 
made also by dissolving the solid silicate in boiling 
water. For surgical purposes, the silicate of potassa 
is said to be preferable, as it dries more rapidly and 
renders the bandages firmer. 


Liquid Shoe Polish.—A. B. (St. Louis, Mo.) 
suggests that a good way of preparing the ladies’ 
liquid shoe polish, of late so much inquired about, 
would be to make a solution of shellac im water and 
borax, adding the color ad libitum. In regard to 
Baking Powder, the same correspondent asks 
whether it would not be preferable to use bisul- 
phate of soda or bisulphate of potassa instead of 
cream of tartar. The question, it seems to us, is 
one of experience. The bisulphates can, no doubt, 
replace the bitartrates as carbonic acid generators, 
but are the solid products of the reaction as palat- 
able, and can the acid salt remain, like the bitartrate, 
in contact with the alkaline bicarbonate, without 
decomposition, as long as moisture is excluded ? It 
isa great drawback for a baking powder io haye to 
be sold in two different packages. | 


G. (Greenwich, N. ¥.).—(1.) Receivts for Sachet 
Powders are printed in another part of the pres- 
ent number. (2.)\—Fluid Extract of Cotton 
Bark. According toa number of careful experi- | 
ments made by J. U. Lloyd, a preparation that will 
never separate cannot be obtained by the use of 
diluted alcohol as a menstruum, and the officinal 
process with glycerine is not more reliable. By 
either method an apparently good extract is made, 
which sometimes keeps well and sometimes sepa- 
rates. Out of one batch from the same root treated 
in the same manner some bottles will keep un- 
altered, and others will decompose without any ap- 
preciable reason, and at unexpected times. After 
some investigations related in the Proceedings of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association for 186, 
Mr. Lloyd came to the conclusion that the only cer- 
tain way of obtaining a stable Auid extract is to 
leave out water altogether. His process is as fol- 


lows: 
Cotton bark, finely ground..... 16 troy ounces. 
‘Adcohol 26. AUG RRS. oS 10 ™ ‘ae 
Glycerine: . 20 JAWSR LEGOa Re? Gws ee 


Alcohol, sufficient. ‘oe 

Moisten the drug with the mixtore of glycerine 
and alcohol; pack it into a percolator, and pourupon 
it, first, the remainder of the liquid, and afterward 
a sufficiency of alcohol. Reserve thirteen fluid 
ounces of the first percolate that passes; continue 
the percolation with alcohol until the root is ex 
hausted ; reduce by distillation the last run 
to three fluid ounces, and mix the liquor wi 
reserved thirteen fiuid ounces. The fluid extract 
thus obtained resembles, so far as appearances | in- 
dicate, that produced by the officinal formula. A 
slight precipitation, as with most fluid extracts, 
gradually occurs at first, but no gelatinisatiaaae 
change has been observed in any of the samples. 


0.8. (Warren, Pa.) —Uses and Dose of Apo 
morphia. The-alkaloid, or rather its muriate, is 
administered as an emetic, chiefly by the hypoder- 
mic method. It is not irritant, and causes n0 pain 
when injected under the skin. The dose for af adult 
is from one-twentieth to one-tenth of a grain. The i 
solution should be prepared only at the time it is 
wanted, and a solution which has acquired a green 
ish tint should be rejected. f 


Tooth Ache Drops.—C. D. Lippincoll 
(Washington, D. C.) communicates the formula of j 
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a mixture of his invention which has given uniyer- 
sal satisfaction in his neighborhood. The prepara- 
| tion is very simple, but not always sightly, as the 
; camphor is apt to granulate when the mixture is 

expose: to cold. 
| Glyco-Carbolated Chloral-Camphor. 
) Ser CAMIPDON, oo 25 eincceens oe os 1 ounce. 
} 


The formula is as follows: 


Chloral hydrate........ 1 ounce. 

Carbolic acid, crystallized...... 2 ounces. 

OC ee ener 2 fluid ounces, 

Rub the camphor and the earbolic acid together, 
then add the chloral, and lastly the glycerine by 
degrees. 


| 

| R. S. (Manchester, Mich.).—_Moustache Wax, 
The following will probably prove sticky enough: 
Pommade Hongroise. 


a A rrr 4 ounces. 
RuaTG. ........ CE Ga aC Ue gk 
Pempeenada balsam........°... ..... «. 1 ounce. 
puoi! Of bergamot.’ ..5 3.0. °..0000 2 é. -. 1drachm. 
Rumeouvor lavender... .........s0...-58 15 minims. 


| Add the balsam to the wax and lard previously 

} melted; when nearly cold mix in the essential 

} oils and run into appropriate moulds. The mass 
may be colored black or brown with lampblack or 
Van Dyke brown. , 


St. John Long’s Liniment.—C. G. C. 
(Brooklyn. N. Y¥.) writes: “Is the formula for St. 
' John Long's Linimentin the January number of 
THe Drueeists CircuLar absolutely correct? If 
80, please tell me why you consider it to be such. 
Thave had two others given to me during the past 
ten years that the parties both knew to be perfectly 
* correct. Iam not particular as to which one I 
swear by, but I want to get the ‘Rea old original’ 
before I goahead. Iconfess I think you are wrong, 
and have too much in your formula.’’ 
{ANswer.—Our receipt is taken from Cooley's 
COlyclopedia, a good authority, it is generally con- 
ceded, on things pertaining to English pharmacy 
Whether the formulais absolutely correct or not, and 
whether St. John Long had only one or several dif- 
_ ferent receipts, is more than we would undertake to 
| say. Itiseven doubtful if the authentic formula 
is worth much research, for St. John Long was an 
ignorant quack, whose career in England was cut 
, short by his being sent to prison for killing one of 
his patients. In what respect do your formule 
differ from tht published in THE Druceists Crr- 
| CULAR ?] 


NV. F. (Jersey City).—Several receipts for Sachet 
Powders were given in July, 1876, page 125. We 
_ may add the following, for which we are indebted to 
C. R. A. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.); 
Patchouly Sachet Powder, 


, Powcered crris root 1 pound. 
EAtCROWY 1CAVOB...... 2.52. .ce00.ss.. 8 onnces, 
BU OLS TOR vic cage 30 drops. 
BRE DACCHOUL VE soe hc cos once oe c GOs te 


Lavender Sachet Powder. 


| Lavender flowers................... 8 ounces, 
BET CDYINGs nai oceans asc Seppe 4 drachms. 
| SAL dig. dria gia wired Rs 5 ar « « <-0ce 4 ey 
twee chloride of sodium............ 1 ounce. 
OE i ca eine es one wae 2 drachms. 
[ONE DAL: Cir ih Q i 
|e Cyprus Sachet Powder. 
| Powdered rosewood.........:. ...... 1 pound. 
k 5 ‘ 
| : cedar wood aes 
e sandal wood............ oon ah 
| Oil of rosewood (rhodium)............ 3 drachms. 
| Millefleur Sachet Powder. 
Powdered orris root................. - 1pound. 
eS ae 5 grains. 
EEC site a0 50000... ihc A Dae eee (ec 
BRIBE ONC Sy co bared b «meg dtacn ss --. 20 drops. 
RISTO: anaes tarngbberntins ude 20, 
RRLONGS ais ny Re ahaicisra 5 F5%,. i's Soun a 6 < 20. 
“ bergamot....... 1 drachm, 
Violet Sachet Powder. 
Powdered orris root........0...0..6% 2 pounds. 
Gum bepzZoin.. is ..se..veseses sewer. -4 OUNCES, 
AL Of TOSC..... i0...0% Bes oc te ictase ME 10 drops. 
Poe bitter almonds. ols oxa20t cx Bityat 
Extract of cassie........ Aske osteis s'a'e¢, 1} OUNCE; 


\ 
, J.C. W. (Detroit, Mich.).—(1.) Wax for mak- 
ing Wax Flowers is rendered plastic by the ad- 
\ dition of Burgundy pitch, Venice turpentine, and a 
very small quantity of olive oil. (2.)—’The wax can 
, be colored, we presume, with the ordinary pigments 
‘used for painting, care being taken to have them in 
jvery fine powder. (3)—To preserve Leaves 
‘and Flowers with their natural ap- 
jPearance. A metallic vessel with a movable top 
and bottom is provided, the top cover is removed, 
a wire gauze of moderate fineness fitted into the 
top of the vessel, and the cover is replaced. Suffi- 
|cient sand to fill the vessel is, first, sifted, and placed 
in an iron not with about one per cent. of stearine, 
heated and carefully stirred, so as to equally diffuse 
the stearive. The first vessel is then turned upside 
down, the bottom cover removed, and the flowers 
and leaves are placed on the wire gauze, after which 
the prepared sand is gently poured in so as to en™ 
tirely cover the flowers, the leaves being thus pre- 
vented from touching each cther. The vessel is 
then put in a warm place—the top of a baker's 


oven, for instance—and left for about forty-eight 
hours. The vessel is then taken out, and while it 
is bottom upward the lower cover is removed, and 
the sand runs through the gauze, leaving the flowers 


natural appearance, 


Private Formulx.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret preparations for which no reliable 
formule are likely to be obtained: F. J. @. Z. 
(Tewas), M. B. (Chicago, lil.), #. M. (Philadelphia), 
and X. (Detroit, Mich.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


M. (New York) wishes to have the formula of a 
Thompsonian preparation called Compound 
Mixture of Cinnamon, The mixture con- 
tains cinnamon, guaicum and other ingredients, 
and is used for the same purposes as composition 
powder. 

L. P. (Philadelphia, Pa.) desires a receipt for 
making ** Ladys Spice Bitters.” 

J. S. (Cleveland, 0.).—“* What is Grafes? Solu- 
tion 2? 

M. P. (Camden, N. J.) asks for the formula of 
Dr. Wheeler’s Compound Elixir of 
Phosphates of Iron and Lime. 

C.S. (Amana, Iowa).—* What is the formula of 
Braithwaite’s Syrup of Wild Cherry 2° 

W. (Michigan).— By what process are natural 
leaves and flowers covered with wax ?”” 


Conversational Meeting of the New 
York College of Pharmacy. 


THE meeting was held on Thursday 
evening, January 17, 1878, President 
McIntyre occupying the chair. 

Dr. Menninger introduced Messrs: Bar- 
barrow, Tapping, Whiting, and Dr. Baker 
from the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society. They were heartily welcomed by 
the President. 

Mr. Cassebeer exhibited a small bottle 
containing 3 grammes of vanillin as pr- 
pared by Wm. Kubel. It is made from 
coniferin, and has the characteristic odor 
and taste of the vanilla bean. It is readily 
soluble in ether and alcohol, and dissolves 
more freely in hot than in cold water. It 
is identical in its chemical composition 
(C, H, O, ) with the small crystals ob- 
served on the interior of the Vanilla bean. 
The cost is at present about thirty dollars 
an ounce. The same gentleman exhibited 
a small vial containing a mixture of va- 
nilla and sugar, such as is used and sold in 
some parts of Europe for culinary pur- 
poses. He stated that when used for 
flavoring dishes the taste is exactly the 
same as if they had been flavored with the 
vanilla bean, but it seemed to him that 
the taste was not as long retained. Mr. 
Ramsperger said that the more vanillin 
was diluted the more the flavor became 
perceptible. 

Mr. Rice exhibited nitrate of amyl, an 
entirely different compound than the ni 
trite generally kept in the shops and now 
in use, and often wrongly named and _pre- 
scribed as nitrate of amyl. The odor is 
distinct and the therapeutical action en- 
tirely different from that of the nitrite. 
The nitrate of amyl is an anodyne, and is 
used internally and by inhaling. 

Powdered extract of conium, prepared 
by Messrs. Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, was 
exhibited and favorably remarked upon. 
A general discussion then took place in 
regard to solid extracts, in which Messrs. 
Balluff, Tscheppe, Neynaber, Rice, Peix- 
otto, and others took part. Many present 
stated that the Hxtracta sicca of the German 
pharmacopeeia, prepared with dextrine, 
kept well, with but one or two exceptions. 


Mr. Rice exhibited Funyoap prepared by 
Jennie & Co. from the refuse of the coal 
oil manufactured at Hunter’s Point. Many 
will have noticed the black and unsightly 
fluid floating on Newtown creek and the 
East River. This fluid the company treats 
with sulphuric acid, and obtains a blackish, 
shiny, brittle product, with a faint odor of 
coal tar. Mr. Rice said it was an excellent 
substitute for shellac, and was destined to 
be of great use in domestic economy. It is 
but slightly soluble in alcohol, but dis- 
solves readily in benzine, naphtha, bi- 
sulphide of carbon, turpentine, etc. It 
dries very rapidly, does not chip off, and 
makes an excellent, cheap japan varnish. 
It will dissolve rubber, and will make a 
good marine glue. 

Dr. Menninger stated that the glue or 
varnish made by the object-makers for the 
microscopes, and sold at such an exorbi- 
tant price, was but an asphalt varnish 
which could readily be prepared at a very 
small cost. 

Mr. Rice exhibited and lucidly described 


| in the laboratory. 
and leaves uninjured and dry, yet retaining their | 
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avery handy form of quick filter, which 
was seauniee for water pressure, and to be 
used upon any portion of the work-table 
In order to control the 
amount of rarefaction, a vacuum gauge is 
attached to the upper portion. The appa- 
ratus is manufactured by Dryer, Rosen- 
kranz & Droops, Hanover, Germany, and 
can be seen at Messrs. McKesson & Rob- 
bins’, in this city, where it can be procured 
at any time for about twelve dollars. 

Mr. Hays exhibited well coated and dif- 
ferently colored pills, with the name of 
their contents printed in black on each. 
They were generally favorably commented 
upon for their neatness and appearance. 
They are impoited and for sale by Messrs. 
E. Fougera & Co., of William street. 

Mr. Furstenwerther exhibited the fruit 
of a Mexican tree, growing about nine to 
twelve feet high, and known there by the 
names of Palo de seda (Silkwood) and by the 
Indians as Mahuite. The fruit, or capsule, 
contains a white soft silky fibre which is 
used for filling cushions, answering the 
same purpose as our geese feathers, or 
down. Dr. Menninger said that the same 
tree grew in the Southern United States, 
but not quite so large, and he thought it 
to be one of the asclepias family. Mr. 
Furstenwerther further remarked that he 
had in use a cushion filled with this fibre 
for over four years, and that it was as good 
and comfortable to-day as when it was first 
made. 

One of the members spoke of the prep- 
aration commonly called ‘‘ beef, wine and 
iron,” and wanted to know the reason why, 
after having been filtered, it deposited’ a 
thick sediment, the mixture or solution 
being perfectly clear when prepared. It 
was maintained that the greater part of the 
sediment was glue, or gelatine, with a small 
percentage of phosphates. Mr. Fursten- 
werther said that beef, wine, and iron pre- 
pared in the following manner would not 
precipitate even after standing for a long 
time: 

He first dissolves the ammonio-citrate 
of iron, in water, adds it to the wine, then 
dissolves Liebig’s extract of beef in another 
portion of water, and adds it to the iron 
wine, shakes the mixture well, adds the 
flavor and about two drachms of chemi- 
cally pure glycerine to every sixteen fluid 
ounces of the wine, and allows the whole 
to rest and deposit for two or three weeks 
before filtering and bottling. 

The Commencement Committee gave 
notice that the annual Commencement 
would take place in Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 19, at 7 Pp. m. 

The curators gave notice that they would 
be ready in about a week to receive and 
verify the weights used for dispensing by 
college members, and that in about a 
month would have verified weights for sale 
to all who wished to purchase them, charg- 
ing but a smal]l amount for the labor of 
verifying them. 

H. A. CASsEBEER, JR., Secretary. 


———_+e—______ 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE regular monthly meeting, held Jan- 
uary 15, 1878, was called to order by Vice 
President G. M. Baker, in the absence 
of the President. About sixty-five members 
were present. 

After some routine business relating to 
the admission and proposition of new mem. 
bers, Mr. W. Wynn, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on the publication of the 
proceedings, reported that they had not 
yet been able to decide upon any plan 
which they could recommend to the soci- 
ety, but would endeavor to do so at an early 
day. 

Mr. L. E. Nicot, chairman of the com- 
mittee onthe Drug Law, reported that the 
bill adopted by the society had been pre- 
sented to the Legislature by Hon. Jacob 
Worth, who had committed himself in 
favor of the bill and promised to do all he 
could to promote its passage. 

Dr. G. M. Baker reported from the Board 
of Trustees that the society had procured 
a charter, and were now an incorporated 
body. He further stated that one of the 
provisions of the law under which its 
charter was granted made it imperative 
that the trustees now in office should so 
continue for one year after the grant (De- 
cember 27, 1877). After a discussion of the 
best mode of complying with the law, it 
was decided to extend the time of office of 
the actual trustees to the date so directed, 
a vote on the necessary amendment to the 
by-laws to be taken at the next regular 
meeting. 

On behalf of the members of the New 
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York College of Pharmacy, Dr. Menninger 
extended an invitation to the members of 
the Kings County Society to attend their 
conversational meeting on the 17th of Jan- 
uary at the College Building. The invita 
tion was accepted. 

Mr. W. Wynn wished that the society 
would come to a decision on the subject of 
admitting to membership pharmaceutists 
who were at the same time practising phy- 
sicians. The question had been previously 
discussed, but no definite conclusion ar- 
rived at. He believed an article should be 
inserted in the by-laws making such ine)- 
igible. He recognized the fact that among 
the present members of the society there 
were several graduates of medicine, but 
they had given up the practice of medicine 
and now simply followed the profession of 
pharmacy. They were not the class to 
which he referred. Dr. Menninger moved 
that the subject be referred to the Cen 
sors of the society. He did not think it 
was necessary to amend the by-laws, be- 
lieving the question might as well remain 
an open one to be decided when balloting 
for such candidates. He was himself a 
graduate of medicine, and had practised 
for more than ten years, but was now a 
pharmaceutist, and when he took up the 
latter profession he laid aside the former. 
He believed the two were incompatible. 
Dr. Baker coincided with Dr. Menninger’s 
views. He, also, was a graduate of medi- 
cine, but deemed it inconsistent with his 
present profession to continue in practise. 
Mr. G. A. Newman was of the opinion 
that inasmuch as medical societies refused 
admission to graduates of medicine who 
kept drug stores, it is no more than proper 
to return the compliment. This would 
debar such persons from recognition in 
either society, and might have some tend- 
ency to remedy the evil. Dr. Menninger 
having examined the by-laws, and finding 
that the Censors had no power to take ac- 
tion in the matter, withdrew his motion to 
refer the subject to them. No other reso- 
Jution was offered, but the opinion of the 
majority of the members present was evi- 
dent. 

Mr. Baker called attention to the fact 
that dialyzed iron was incompatible with 
Fowler's solution. He had seen them pre- 
scribed together, and found that coagula- 
tion was the result. The addition of water 
would liquefy the mixture enough to al- 
low it to be dispensed, but it still remained 
an unsatisfactory preparation. He further 
said that although dialyzed iron was an 
antidote for arsenic, yet the mixture was 
not inert as an arsenical preparation. 

After some remarks on the delay in be- 
ginning the meetings, it was agreed to re- 
quest the President to call them to order at 
some definite hour. Three o’clock was 
the time decided upon, and the Secretary 
was directed to word the notices accord- 


ingly. 
oe 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


ArT the regular meeting, held January 9, 
the following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year : President, George 
Eger; Vice-President, F. L. Eaton; Record- 
ing Secretary, A. W. Bain ; Uorresponding 
Secretary, Louis Schwab; Treasurer, Chas. 
Faust: Zrustees:—For one year, F. L. Ea- 
ton, H. H. Koehnken, Dr. R. M. Byrnes, 
John Weyer. Trustee for six months, to 
fill the unexpired term of the newly-elected 
President, Dr. T. L. A. Greve. 

eee 
The Western Druggists’ Mutual Benefit 
Association. 


UNDER the above name a society has 
been formed in Cincinnati, and incorpo- 
rated in August, 1877. The main purpose 
of the organization is to pay a fund to the 
families of those of the members who are 
removed by death, the amount being sup- 
plied by a contribution of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents from each member. The 
association thus gives all the principal 
advantages of a life insurance company, 
without demanding the large yearly premi- 
ums which are such a heavy drain on the 
resources of the insured. In addition to 
the assessment alluded to, members, on 
joining the sogiety, have to pay a fee 
ranging from five to twenty-five dollars, 
according to their age, the lowest figure 
being for twenty and the highest for sixty 
years of age. This sliding scale is a happy 
application of the principle of life insur- 
ance, and equalizes the chances of the 
younger and the older participants. The 
names of the officers of the association are 
in themselves a sufficient guarantee of the 


ood management and probable success of 
g§ & p 


he new organization. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[February, 1878, 


The Hospital Stewards in the United 
States Army. 
To The Druggists Circular;— 

In asking your kind advocacy and sup 
port to the accompanying Proposition rela- 
tive to the pay, position. and prospects of| 
the druggists or Hospital Stewards of the 
Army, whose cause has been so frequently | 
put forward during some years past with- 
out any effect, I would simply confine my- 
self to a statement from the Army Regu- 
lations of the duties expected of them for | 
$30 per month, a small room, fuel, soldiers’ 
clothes, and rank of Sergeant: 

“The candidate for enlistment or ap- 
pointment as ‘‘ Hospital Steward should be 
of honest and upright character, of teinpe- 
rate habits, and of good general inte!li- 
gence. He must have a competent knowl 
edge of the English language, and be able 
to write legibly and spell satisfactorily. 
This point must be ascertained before he 
can be enlisted, as without this qualifica- 
tion it will be impossible for him to keep 
the books and records, or to attend to the 
general business of the Hospital. In addi- 
tion, he must have sufficient practical 
knowledge of pharmacy to enable him to 
take exclusive charge of the dispensary, 
must be practically acquainted with such 
points of minor surgery as the application 
of bandages and dressings, the extraction 
of teeth, and the application of cups and 
leeches, and must have such knowledge of 
cooking as will enable him to superintend 
efficiently this important branch of Hospi- 
tal service. 

‘‘He must be industrious, temperate, pa- 
tient, and good tempered. 

‘« As the object of these more permanent 
appointments is to secure the services of a 
more competent body of Hospital Stew- 
ards, no soldier nor citizen must hence- 
forth be recommended for appointment 
who is not known to be temperate, honest, 
and in every way reliable, as well as suffi- 
ciently intelligent, and skilled in pharmacy 
for the proper discharge of the responsible 
duties likely to devolve upon him. 

‘“The Hospital Steward’s duties embrace 
all those described in this work (Hospital 
Steward’s Manual, 12mo, 324 pages) as 
belonging to Hospital Stewards. He has 
under the Surgeon, the general supervision 


of the Hospital, regulates its police, disci- 
pline. ventilation, lighting and warming, 
attends to the provision returns, carries 
out the Surgeon’s instructions as to the 
management of the Hospital fund, makes 
the purchases for the Hospital, takes care 
of the stores, sees that the cooking is prop- 
erly executed, the property of the Hospital 
duly cared for, and in fact, is responsible to 
the Surgeon for the general administration 
of the institution. 

‘« Besides these duties, he takes charge 
of the dispensary, puts up the prescrip- 
tions, and performs all those duties de- 
scribed in the chapter on the dispensary 
and its management. as well as renders to 
the Surgeon such assistance as may be nec- 
essary in dressings and minor surgery. 

‘““These duties, however, are so exten- 
sive, that during the present war (1863) it 
has been found expedient to authorize 
more than one Steward in general Hospi- 
tals of a hundred and fifty patients or up- 
wards.” 

In addition to all the above duties it falls 
to the lot of every Steward in our Army 
Posts that they are expected to be half doc- 
tors, and they often have to go out on 
scout, or with troops, and assume the func- 
tions of medical men. 

Hosprrau STEWwarp, U.S.A. 

[ All, we believe, will admit that the hos- 
pital stewards are expected to do a good 
deal of work and assume great responsibil- 
ities for a very moderate compensation. 
Asan improvement of their condition the 
stewards wish, ‘* That there be three classes 
of stewards in the Medical Department of 
the army, to be in future designated as 
MepicaL STBwarps, namely, First class, 
with the rank of regimental sergeant ma- 
jor; Second class, with the rank of sergeant 
in the medical department; and Third class 
or Probationary Stewards, selected from 
enlisted men, or specially enlisted, to serve 
a probation of one year im an army hospi- 
tal.”’ i 

“That the pay be, respectively, fifty and 
thirty dollars a month, and thirty cents a 
day, the last in addition to their regular 
pay.” Various particulars relating to the 
order of promotion, commutations, dress, 
insignia, etc., are mentioned, but need not 
be here detailed. Considering that the 
hospital stewards are in reality the druggists 


of the army, it will be conceded that their 
demands are not extravagant.—Ep. D, C.] 


The Dietetics of Dyspepsia. 


In a communication to the Medi-al Press 
and Cireular, July, 1877, on Dyspepsia, 
Dr. Robert Farquharson has the  fol- 
lowing remarks on the dietetics of the 
disease :— 

Common sense and the application of 
ordinary physiological principles will often 


| prove sufficient to lead us on the right 


track, and there is assuredly no lack of 


| carefully constructed dietaries adapted for 


every age and condition and emergency of 
health and disease. We must, of course, 
beware how we turn our patients into mere 
hypochondriaes by impressing upon them 
too many regulations and directing their 
minds so forcibly upon their digestive or- 
gans that severe functional derangement 
may possibly run at last into organic dis- 
ease. We know, or ought to know, the in- 
fluence of what has been well called ex- 
pectant attention upon the organs of the 
body, and how running the heart or brain 
or stomach perpetually into prominent 
mental consideration almost certainly sets 
something wrong. Therefore, we may not 
infrequently let people prescribe the main 
features of their diet scale for themselves ; 
but on several points, when derangements 
of nutrition supervene, we must interfere, 
and I will only venture to refer to three 
points : 

First, the indigestibility, under certain 
conditions, of fluid forms of diet. We 
shall often make a good hit in private 
practice by remembering this, and stopping 
the supplies of milk and beef tea and nutri- 
tious slops with which the victims of weak 
digestion are often drenched. Cut all this 
away, and allow only compact and mode- 
rate allowances of dry solid food, and we 
will find marvelous improvement and great 
development of faith. We will find that 
the nausea and flatulence and want of ap- 
petite will disappear, and a fresh era of 
health set in. 

Secondly, we have to consider in how 
far dyspeptic symptoms are originated or 
kept up by an intemperate use of meat. 
The experience of several eminent vege- 
tarians, who recently favored a sister 
society with a sketch of their principles 
and practice, shows that the highest devel- 
opment both of brains and body is 
thoroughly consistent with total abstinence 
from flesh. We know that the blood over- 
loaded with nitrogenous products is liable 
to engender the development of gout and 
rheumatism and other disorders,and Parkes 
has shown how an exclusively flesh diet 
will give rise to dyspeptic symptoms, with a 
tendency to papular and pustular eruption, 
foul tongue, intensely acid urine, and great 
mental depression. We see cases approach- 
ing to this in the servants of the wealthy, 
who are allowed to eat meat four and even 
five times a day, and in whom we observe 
a peculiar, pasty, greasy complexion, a 
dull eye, loaded tongue, sluggish bowels, 
and great inaptitude for exertion. 

An eminent surgeon recently gave an 
interesting sketch of his own experience in 
this direction. About a year ago, he told 
his audience in St. George’s Hall, one 
Sunday afternoon, he felt himself breaking 
down, his sleep impaired, his energy of 
body and mind lessened, he was easily 
tired, and could no longer do a long stretch 
of work with ease. His friends thought 
him overworked, and counseled him to 
live well, but the more closely he followed 
this advice the worse he grew, and he be- 
gan to fear that his best days had, indeed, 
gone by. 

Coming now under the hands of an 
eminent physician, quite a different aspect 
was given to the case. ‘‘ You are eating,” 
said he, ‘‘a great deal too much. Your 
nervous energy is largely used up in your 
work, and is not sufficient for the additional 
strain placed upon it for your present di 
gestive purposes. Eat much less, and 
especially much less meat.” And on com- 
plying with these instructions the patient 
speedily lost his bad symptoms, regaincd 
even more than his old power of work, and 
since that time, as he graphically expressed 
it, he has never even known that he has a 
body. 

Now, even although we may not abso- 
lutely accept the physiological explanation 
here given, there can be no doubt about 
the fact that too much meat was being here 
consumed, and that a reduction in the diet 
scale was speedily followed by the best 
results. Surplus nitrogenized material mere- 
ly undergoes retrograde metamorphosis, 
becoming transformed into various second- 
ary products, and injuriously oppressing 
liver and kidneys. In such cases we 
generally find the urine very acid, of high 


specific gravity, and either containing a 
large excess of urea, as pointed out by Dr. 
Fuller, or loaded with crystals of oxalate 
of lime, and this will be another aid to 
diagnosis, and another hint that too much 
animal food is being consumed. 

But the other dietetic extreme may also 
be productive of derangement, and the 
great bulk and somewhat heating and irri- 
tating quality of such a diet as oatmeal is 


productive more especially of flatulence | 


and tendency to diarrhwa. It is a mere 
truism to say that a proper blending of 
both these classes of food is requisite to 
sustain large masses of men under the ordi- 
nary conditions of life in full health and 
complete efficiency. 

Thirdly, and to conclude, one word about 
tea. Now, a brief visit to any of our out- 
patient rooms will convince us of the full 
extent to which the evils of this sub- 
stance are recognized, and we see phy- 
sicians trying to stamp out the perilous 
practice of tea drinking. Now, many 
patients will tell us quite spontaneously 
that tea causes pain and flatulence, but to 
others, again, its sudden withdrawal isa 


real and serious deprivation. We all know | 


its marvelous restorative powers ; how it 
removes fatigue and stimulates nervous 
energy, and even seems to supply the want 
of food, or at Jeast deadens the cravings of 
appetite. Are we, then, to deprive many 
poor half-starved women of their only so- 
lace, and will not the remedy or the re- 
medial necessity prove worse than the 
disease itself ? Now, in considering this 
question, we are at once met by the 
undoubted fact that we know very little 
about the action of tea itself. Physiological 
inquiry has elicited some experimental 
results of the administration of the alkaloids 
to the lower animals, and we know that 
strong tea will prevent sleep and cause 
palpitation and many uncomfortable nerv- 
ous sensations. But in the case of the 
poor, who suffer most from excessive tea 
drinking, the active principle of the plant 
may practically be left out of consideration. 
a ind 
Modern Myopia. 


Is THE human eye changing its form 
and becoming near-sighted under the in- 
fluence of modern civilization ? Such was 
the subject of an interesting paper read 
by Dr. E. G. Loring before the New York 
County Medical Society, and reported in 
the New York Medical Journai (Dec. 1877). 
He said that hereditary influence was an 
important element in the production of 
myop:a, and although statistics did not 
strongly endorse that view. he still held that 
legendary information should receive much 
credence. In regard to the influence of 
modern education it was found that a 
larger proportion of those living in cities 
were near-sighted than those in country. 
districts ; and, moreover, in those cities 
where intellectual pursuits were greatest 
the largest number of myopes were found. 
In savage nations near-sightedness was 
very infrequent, and it would seem, in 
some respects, that it was a result of edu- 
cation. While the intellectual classes in 
Germany showed a large proportion of 
myopia, it was not so found in those arti- 
sans who used their eyes on fine objects, 
as watch-makers and wood-engravers. In 
England, where there has always been 
great intellectual activity, by no means as 
large a ratio of near-sightedness had been 
detected as in Germany, and it became 
necessary to seek for other factors to ex- 
plain the prevalence of myopia. Im- 
paired nourishment, imperfect ventilation, 
together with a sedentary life, had a 
marked tendency in producing laxity of 
the tissues in general, including of neces- 
sity the coats of the eyeball; and, with 
the tension which resulted from close ap- 
plication of the sight, there was a great 
probability of lengthening of the eye, or 
myopia, resulting. In New York the 
German children were found more often 
near-sighted than those of other nation- 
alities. Dr. Loring said that undoubtedly 
myopia was hereditary, but that in all 
probability it could under no circumstances 
be developed ; but he did not believe that 
of necessity it must increase in a nation 
engagedin literary pursuits. In the United 
States the normal eye predominated, and 
he thought it was due to the fact that the 
young were more in the habit of indulging 
in out-door sports than in Germany. The 
same was true of England. From a care- 
ful analysis of the myopia cases, it was 
found that between the ages of ten and 
fifteen the majority developed ; or, in other 
words, at that time the tissues of the globe 
were more readily affected by strain of the 


muscles of the eye. It could be easily 
understood, under such an hypothesis, 
/that the industrial classes were so little 
liable to near-sightedness, for they seldom 
reached the practice of the more intricate 
| branches of their trade before their eight- 
‘eenth year. In conclusion, Dr. Loring 
| was of the opinion that, under proper pre- 
cautions, the normal eye could be con- 
| tinued indefinitely. If children were not 
allowed to apply themselves too closely to 
their studies between their eighth and six- 
teenth years, and were, moreover, allowed 
the proper amount of out-door exercise, 
not much danger need be dreaded. It was 
important also to have the schools per- 
fectly ventilated, and other hygienic con- 
ditions made as perfect as possible. 
—_———__ 0-9 0 


Cremation in Italy. 


Tue London Lancet says that on the 9th 
of October, at the cemetery of Riolo at 
Lodi, Prof: Gorini made a new trial of the 
crematory apparatus invented by himself, 
There were several distinguished persons 
present, among them Dr. ‘Bono, who was 
delegated by the Council of Milan; Dr, 
Nardi, also of Milan; and representatives 
of the leading Italian papers, professional 
and lay. The number of army surgeons in 
attendance was also remarked. The body 
destined for cremation was that of a man 
sixty-two years of age, and weighing forty- 
two kilogrammes. It was introduced into 
the apparatus at 1 p.m. At 3. M. the fire 
had done its work, and there remained of 
the body 5 per cent. of its original weight. 
Not the slightest fetor or disagreeable sen- 
sation was experienced by the bystanders. 
This result was obtained with the con- 
sumption of two hundred kilogrammes of — 
wood. A round of applause saluted Pro- 
fessor Gorini, and, in the name of the | 
company, Dr. Bono congratulated him on 
having produced the most expeditious 
and thorough crematory apparatus yet 
known. 


Vaccination in Amexica. 


The following amusing article appeared — 
in DL’ Union Médicale : | 

“The present fashionable distraction in | 
America is a very original one, for the Yan-_ 
kees have given themselves up with great 
zest to vaccination parties. They give 
soirées, and instead of the time-honored 
custom of serving refreshments, varied 
assortments of vaccine matter are offered 
to the guests. At a parlor concert, for ex- 
ample, after tlie conclusion of each number 
of the programme, the particular doctors 
called by the host pass through the salons, 
and instead of the usual whisper of the 
waiters ‘ does Madam or Sir desire an ice, 
a sorbet, a punch or a sandwich,’ we hear, 
“do you wish the virus from the child or 
that from the cow ?’ and each one answer. | 
ing, according to his fancy or the degree of ] 
confidence ‘which the remedy inspires, | 
‘Give me three children and five cows,’ or 
‘four cows’and four children,’ always con- 
fining themselves to the orthodox eight in- 
cisions, which it behooves every good vac- 
cination to possess: 

‘« Besides these services where the people 
are vaccinated, there are others where the 
vaccinated gather together to compare » 
arms, and to note the success of the opera- 
tion. 

“Tt is not a rare thing in America to-day, 
when a Jady wishes to express her prefer- 
ence for a particular gentleman to hear her 
say, ‘Oh,- we ! why, we were vaccinated 
together.’ ”.-- sre ost: 

ho says French writers are not a funny 
set, overflowing with the drollest sort of 
humor ? 


The Repertoire de Pharmacie. __ 


On the first of January, 1878, the Réper- 
toire de Pharmacie, one of our’ most es- 
teemed exchanges, became the property of 
Mr. E. Lebaigue, who for the last five years 
had been its editor. By the change of 
proprietorship the paper is freed from 
commercial alliances, and becomes inde- 
pendent. At the same time, the Répertoire 
will be published monthly, instead of semi- 
monthly as formerly, but the size will be 
increased in proportion. We wish our 
cotemporary a continuation of the deserve@ ~ 


success that has attended its past career. 
i 


oe 
The heirs of C. H. Davidson, the inven: 
tor of an enema syringe, have had @ DU 
brought in authorizing the extension of his 
patent of March, 1857, which was once ex 
| tended by the_Commissioner of Patents, 


February, 1878.] 


——— 


On Vegetarianism. 


A DISCUSSION on this subject took place 
at a recent meeting of the Medical Societ 
of London. True vegetarians, it was antl 
eat neither butter, eggs, nor milk. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer related his experience 
of the effects of this diet among the na- 
tives of India, and said he had no doubt 
that people could live on vegetables alone. 
He had seen some of the finest specimens 
of the human race as regards strength, 
power of endurance, and physical devel- 
opment among the inhabitants of the 
) northwest provinces of India, who were 
pure vegetarians; but he accounted for 
their condition from the fact that their 
food consisted chiefly of leguminous seeds, 
such as peas, beans, and the like, which 
contained a larger amount of nitrogen than 
| other vegetables. 
| The president, Dr. Buchanan, remarked 
| that in the discussion several factors should 
/enter—as age, which was a considerable 
}element, as no doubt people advanced in 
years appear to thrive on a vegetable diet, 
) whereas children require almost a pure 
animal diet. Again, climate was a great 
‘factor, and in the treatment of disease it 
‘could be strongly advocated; while, lastly 
jand chiefly, temperance must be strictly 
jenforced, avoiding excess in the use of 
animal food, and taking, in fact, a middle 
!course. 


, 


He. ee 
Ratio of the Number of Physicians to the 
k Population. 


In a pamphlet by Dr. William Pepper, 
of Philadelphia, it is stated that in the 
United States there is one docior to every 
300 inhabitants; in France, one to 1,814; in 
Italy, one to 3,500; in the German Em- 
ire, one to 3,000; in the Austro-Hungar- 
‘an Empire, one to 2,500; in Great Britain 
‘where there is great complaint of over- 
Fae ey: one to 1,672; in Canada, one to 
1,193. he figures speak for themselves; 
especially as the rate of increase in this 
yountry is arising one and is already out 
of all proportion to the need; thus, in the 
hree principal countries of Continental 
turope, witha population of 113,000,W0u, 
he yearly number of medical graduates is 
_,850, while in the United States, with less 
han 45,000,000 of population, the annual 
nedical outpouring last year reached 3,U00. 
[hese statistics reveal why it is the screws 
te pinching so many, and explain the as- 
.aults of some doctors on dispensaries and 
ther medical charities, as well as their fault- 
inding with the way in which druggists 
anage their business. 


ee ——_0-—_____ 
Etiology of Hydrophobia. 


| Dr, Aurrep Srnpers (The Lancet, Oct. 
0, 1877) believes that we should modify 
‘ur ideas regarding the etiology of hydro- 
‘hobia by following out the line of thought 
‘aggested by one or more of the following 
‘peculative probabilities: 
| 1. That some other diseased condition in 
ae dog than that of rabies may render the 
uliva poisonous, and capable of originating 
ie malady. 2. That a temporary toxic 
vate of the saliva may be induced by feed- 
gon putrid flesh. 3. That the suppres- 
on of some other secretion may cause the 
‘etermination of poisonous elements to the 
Alivary glands. It is a well-known fact 
iat the secretion peculiar to the anal glands 
f the black skunk of America is suppressed 
aring rabies. 4. That in certain constitu- 
‘ons there may exist susceptibilities, either 
‘mporary or permanent, upon which the 
Miva, even in its normal condition, may 
»t as a poison; and that its virulence may 
2 determined by the febrile state accom- 
janying a variety of dog ailments, not ex- 
‘uding the q@stus veneris. 5. That the 
iliva may act as a catalytic, determining 
ie formation of a blood-poison by the com- 
|nation of elements it meets with in the 
‘ood, and remaining inert in the absence 
Such elements. This would account for 
‘€ escape of so large a percentage of those 
jtten. 6. That emotional excitement may 
|-oduce a temporary toxic condition of the 
jliva. We have affirmative evidence in 
is direction in the well-known influence 
tepebn on the milk of the human female, 
\id we know how marked is the influence 
emotion on the secretions of the liver, 
€ intestines, and the mouth. 


———_+-+e—____. 
Color Blindness. 
A post orrice clerk in Prussia was 


und to be constantly in trouble with the 
amps. Sometimes there was not enough 


money in return for stamps sold, and upon 
other occasions there was too much. This 
made dishonesty on his part less likely, but 
it was incomprehensible how he could 
make the accounts so entangled. It was 
discovered that he was color blind, and 
could not distinguish red from green 
Stamps. 
————_ee—______ 
Poison of Putrefied Blood. 


M. Feurz, to whose researches on the 
“intimate pathology” we have before re- 
ferred, has communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences a fresh series of experiments 
instituted with the object of confirming his 
previous observations, and of proving that 
putrefied, toxic blood contains no liquid or 
solid virus except the organised ferments. 

Thirty grammes of very poisonous blood, 
mixed with 100 cubic centimetres of dis- 
tilled water, were subjected to a heat of 
80° cent. for ten minutes, so as to solidify 
all the coagulable constituents. The liquid 
portion, separated by filtering, was rich in 
vibrios. It was then evaporated én vacuo 
to fifty cubic centimetres, and five cubic 
centimetres injected into two rabbits killed 
them in two or three days with all the 
symptoms of septicemia. The same liquid 
was then filtered through a layer of cotton 
and charcoal; the filtrate was a clear rose- 
colored liquid, which contained neither 
bacteria, vibrios, nor moving granules. Six 
cubic centimetres of this solution were in- 
jected into the jugular vein of each of four 
rabbits without the slightest effect. M. 
Feltz assumes from this that the existence 
of a soluble ferment of liquid virus is highly 
improbable. He does not, however, allude 
to the possible influence of the charcoal 
through which the liquid was filtered, and 
which may have destroyed the specific 
properties of a liquid virus, had such ex- 
isted. 

At the suggestion of Claude Bernard, he 
has made further observations on the de- 
gree in which the organized particles obey 
the law of gravitation, and, as has been as- 
serted in the case of the virus of vaccinia 
and glanders, fall to the lowest strata of the 
liquids which hold it in suspension, and do 
not float in all parts of the liquid, as do 
cryptogamic ferments. Four or five cubic 
centimetres of putrefied blood reduced to a 
syrupy consistence, and possessing highly 
toxic qualities, were placed in each of four 
upright glasses, and covered with a layer 
of distilled water five centimetres high. In 
a fifth glass some distilled water was placed, 
rendered slightly alkaline by an ammonia- 
cal salt. he five glasses were then pro- 
tected from movement or disturbance for 
four days. At the end of that time five 
cubic centimetres, taken from the surface 
of each glass, were injected into the five 
rabbits; all of which died ina few days, 
excepting the rabbit into which alkaline 
water had been injected. The surface of 
the liquid in the glasses in which the blood 
had been placed contained an enormous 
quantity of ‘‘ organized ferments,” while 
the alkaline water contained only some 
atmospheric dust. In another experiment 
two quantities of diluted toxic blood, pre- 
pared as above described, were placed in 
tall narrow test-tubes, and kept tree from 
all disturbance, together with a third simi- 
lar tube containing alkaline distiiled water. 
Solid inorganic grains should sink to the 
bottom of the test-tube, and the superficial 
layers of the solution, if the inorganic 
granules are the vehicles of contagion (as 
M. Chauveau asserts with regard to vaccine 
virus) should be innocuous. But micro- 
scopical examination revealed abundant 
vibrios in the superficial layers of the dilu- 
tion, and experiment showed that these 
superficial layers were as toxic asthe deeper 
layers, since four rabbits inoculated from 
different layers died very rapidly of septi- 
cemia, while one in which the superficial 
layer of the alkaline water was injected, re- 
mained unaffected. 

The conclusions drawn by M. Feltz are, 
that there are no infectious terments of the 
nature of diastase in toxic blood nor any 
liquid virus, nor any solid unorganized 
virus; that a heat of 150° Centigrade, which 
destroys all toxic quality, acts only on the 
organized ferments, the true septic agents. 
—Lancet. 

———_e-o-o——___- 
Mucilage. 


THE Journal de Pharmacie states that if 
toa solution of gum-arabic measuring 8} 
fluid ounces a solution of 30 grains of sul- 
phate of alumina dissolved in two-thirds 
of an ounce of water be added, a very 
strong mucilage is formed, capable of fas- 
tening wood together or of mending por- 
celain or glass, > 
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Russian Remedy for Hydrophobia. 
A CORRESPONDENT in Land and Water 


gives the following Russian remedy for | light and brittle. 


hydrophobia: In Saraton the inhabitants 
collect the larva of the rose beetle (cetonia 
wurata) which are chiefly found in the wood 
ant’s nests. The grubs are gathered in the 
spring, placed in earth, and their change 
of metamorphosis watched for. When this 
takes places they kill the beetles and dry 
them. ‘The powdered insect must be kept 
in hermetically sealed bottles, or the dried 
beetles may be kept in sealed pots and re- 
duced to powder when wanted. Three 
beetles, powdered, is considered a dose for 
an adult, given immediately after the bite; 
one for a child and five for an adult in 
which the disease has declared itself. The 
effect is to produce a long sleep, which 
must not be interrupted. The bite is also 
treated surgically. 

The beetles caught on flowers are not so 
beneficial; they must be secured in the 
larva stage, and killed directly after they 
attain the image. Some of the Russians 
give their dogs occasionally half a beetle as 
a preventive. 


————_- ¢—_____ 
Deaths in Hospital in Paris and London. 


OF the deaths of Paris, one-third occur 
in the public hospitals; while in London 
only one of every nineteen takes place in 
these institutions. ‘Two causes, however, 
account for this. The difference in climate, 
no doubt, has much to do with these pecu- 
liarities of the two races; but more than 
this is the great difference in which these 
institutions are regarded in the two cities 
and the vast dissimilarity in their manage- 
ment. The Parisian loves the hospital, be 
he rich or poor. If of the former, he gives 
freely of his means toward its support ; if 
of the latter, he looks forward to it as a 
safe refuge when his days are to end by 
disease and suffering, when his every want 
will be ministered unto by the gentle hand 
of the patient sister of charity, and where 
his soul can leave its earthly tenement in 
peace with God and man. ‘The Londoner, 
on the contrary, regards these institutions 
as a dernier ressor't tor the outcasts and un- 
fortunates of society, and gives to them as 
a matter of necessity or duty. 

———_0- e —______ 
Opium in Maine. 


THE Brunswick (Me.) Telegraph says: 
‘“« Every intelligent reader knows that the 
use Of opium has increased enormously in 
this State within a few years, the direct re- 
sult, without a doubt, of the enforcement 
of the liquor law in many of the larger 
towns and eities. We learn upon good 
authority that one of the largest firms of 
manufacturing chemists in the country says 
that more morphine is sold in Maine, in 
proportion to its population, than in any 
other State of the Union.” 


Tolerance of Bee Poison. 


In a paper on the lavender fields of 
Hitchin (Pharm. Journ. & Trans.), Mr. 
Holmes says the boys who are employed to 
tread down the flowers in the stills are, at 
first, very severely stung by the bees, which 
cling most pertinaciously to the _ blos- 
soms, and appear to be quite intoxicated 
with the honey of the lavender: but, after 
a day or two, the boys become so inseusi- 
ble to the effects of the poison that when 
stung they feel but little pain. 


——_--e—______ 
The Catalpa. 


Tuts handsome and valuable tree is na- 
tive in all the South-western States, but is 
everywhere rare. It grows with astonish- 
ing rapidity in youth, and seems to flourish 
equally well on any soil. The tree is not 
a large one at maturity, but makes a fine 
trunk in groves. In its natural locality it 
sometimes reaches fifty feet in height, with 
a trunk from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
in diameter. In cold climates it dwindles 
to a mere shrub, and is often killed by the 
frost. One of the largest and oldest catal- 
pas in England is in Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
and is said to have been planted there by 
Lord Bacon. William R. Arthur, formerly 
superintendent of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, says the catalpa would make a tie for 
railroads that would last forever. They 
will hold a spike as well as oak, and will 
not split. A gate-post which he had assist- 
ed to put in position forty-six years before 
was examined to the bottom and found as 
sound. as the day it was planted. The old 
stockade at Vincennes, [nd., was built of 
logs cut from the catalpa tree, and when 


| removed from the ground nearly a hundred 


years after they gave no indication of de: 
cay. Catalpa wood is coarse in the grain, 
Its value arises from its 
great durability, even when exposed to air 
und damp at the same time. It is to be 
recommended for fence-posts. The seeds 
are small, delicate affairs, borne in long 
pods. They will germinate in ordinary 
garden soil in the full glare of sunlight. 
Sow in the spring and cover not more than 
one-fourth of an inch. The young plants 
are so sturdy that the seeds may be planted 
where the trees are desired. 
a aid 
Electric Plants in Nicaragua. 


A Nicaraguan paper publishes some 
notes on a plant of the order of Phytolacca, 
which is believed in that country to possess 
electro-magnetic properties. When a 
branch is cut the hand experiences a sen- 
sation like that of a Rumkorff battery. 
Surprised at this phenomenon, the author 
made an experiment with the aid of a 
galvanometer. At seven or eight paces 
distance the influence of the plant made 
itself felt immediately. The deviation of 
the needle was in the ratio of the distance ; 
on closer examination the movement be- 
came irregular, and finally, when the in- 
strument was placed in the centre of the 
branches, the rotation became accelerated. 
The soil underneath did not contain any 
iron or other magnetic metals, and there is 
no doubt that this quality is inherent in 
this plant. The intensity of this pheno- 
menon varies during the day ; at night it 
is almost absent; at two v’clock in the 
afternoon it attains its maximum, but in 
stormy weather its power increases. When 
it rans the plant withers. The author 
never saw birds or insects perched upon 
the Phytolacca electrica. 

———__2-e—_____ 
Castor Bean Crop. 


THE castor bean crop of Osage county 
this year must be large. There were 2,773 
acres put in, principally in six townships, 
as follows: Agency, 681 acres ; Junciion, 
726; Malvern, 801; Valley Brook, 9e2; Ar- 
vonia, 10.. The crop turned out well, as 
we are informed, probably twelve to fif- 
teen bushels to the acre. At the lowest fig- 
ure, the value, at one dollar per bushel (a 
high estimate), would be $93.276. We re- 
cently had a conversation with a buyer 
traveling in this county, who informed us 
that he shipped to New Jersey. He said 
that one bushel of good seed would yield 
two gallons and a quart of oil.—Burling- 
hame, Kansas, Chronicle. 

———_-¢ e —_____ 
Dangerous Bouquets. 

A LaDy of Macon, Georgia, was arrang- 
ing a beautiful floral design as a tribute 
to be laid upon the casket containing a de- 
parted friend. In selecting the leaves from 
the plant euphorbia, the stem producing 
them was broken, when a drop of its sap 
was spattered into hereye. Inflammation 
immediately followed, which extended 
down her cheek, and her hands, which 
wiped away the tears from her eyes, were 
also similarly affected. 


ove 
Action of Hemlock Seeds on Mice. 


AFTER verifying the fact that belladonna 
is not poisonous to rabbits, M. Hoekel 
undertook some very interesting experi- 
ments to ascertain the effects ot the dif- 
ferent solanes on rodents and marsupials. 
Among other experiments he took two mice 
and fed them entirely on hemlock seeds for 
eight days. They did not take kindly to 
the new diet, and even seemed to suffer 
from it at first. At the end of the eighth 
day one of them was very sick, but the 
other remained healthy. On the next day 
the experimenter found only the relics of 
the sick mouse; the survivor had evidently 
tired of the vegetable diet, and made a meal 
of his feeble companion. During the eight 
days that the experiment continued, the 
animals devoured doses of hemlock that 
would have been fatal to a man. 


ose $ 
Smoking and Artificial Teeth. 

ACCORDING to the experience of a West- 
ern correspondent, it appears that vul- 
canized red rubber dental plates are turned 
black by tobacco smoke. The plate, it is 
said, regularly colors by degrees, just like 
a meerschaum pipe. Hereafter, we sup- 
pose, inveterate smokers will have to take 
off their artificial teeth when indulging in 
their favorite pipe or cigar, unless they are 
ready to frequently replace these expensive 
appliances, 
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The Use of Glycerine in Leather] writing sunken. A plaster cast is taken 


Manufacture. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that glycer- 
rine, the use of which is continually increas- 
ing in other technical branches, has until 
now played such a subordinate part in the 
preparation of leather, whereas, by virtue 
of its peculiar properties, it would appear 


to be destined to find extensive employ- | 1 
| done. 


ment in this branch also. Glycerine, a 
secondary product of the soap and stearine 
manufacture, may be regarded in some 
sense as a watery oil, which, in common 
with other fatty oils, possesses the property 
of making skins soft and supple, with the 
additional advantage of not drying them up 
or permitting the formation of mildew. 
Fifteen years ago, before glycerine had 
come into anything like general use for 
industrial purposes, it was proposed to use 
it for smearing raw hides and skins; in 
order to keep them for a long time fit for ali 
kinds of uses. Skins have lately been 
shipped in South America and Australia 
treated with a solution of two per cent. of 
carbolic acid and then dried ; and all that 
can be said against this process is, that 
while firmness and durability are certainly 
attained, the skins are not protected against 
too much drying and shrivelling. A coat 
of glycerine on the flesh side would both 
preserve the skin and keep it soft. As 
glycerine will dissolve large quantities of 
carbolic acid, it would be a good plan to 
mix carbolic acid with it, at perhaps the 
rate of two per cent. of the quantity of gly- 
cerine. Carbolic acid, when placed in con- 
tact with the skin, induces a real quick 
tannage, while glycerine penetrates into the 
skin itself, makes it swell, and acts like 
spirits, preserving the skin by expelling the 
water from it. In order to prevent the 
cracking of leather, it suffices, according to 
Elsner, to lay the skins for twenty-four 
hours in glycerine, and afterwards dry 
them. The glycerine penetrates into the 
pores of the leather and keeps it, by virtue 
of its property of absorbing moisture from 
the atmosphere, continually soft and sup- 
ple. Glycerine must be of still greater 
value as a smearing substance for prepared 
leather, when mixed with other materials 
in general use, and in fact many kinds of 
dubbing and blacking contain g'ycerine. 
Thick glycerine mixes very well with 
dégras, and also with train oil if a little 
spirit of hartshorn is added, and the 
whole shaken into an emulsion. Leather 
which has been rubbed with greasy mix- 
tures containing glycerine cannot easily be- 
come brittle; and an overgreasing of the 
leather, causing the leather oil to exude or 
sweat out later on, cannot very well take 
place if glycerine is used with the greasing 
material, because the glycerine, as before 
stated, prevents the shrinking of the leather, 
and therefore no superfluous oil is pressed 
out. Glycerine has lately been proposed by 
a German named Kathweiner as a partial 
substitute for egg yolk in the preparation 
of leather; and indeed it would appear 
that if fifty egg yolks are used for a hun- 
dred skins, twenty-five yolks with 125 cubic 
centimetres of good olive oil and 100 cen- 
timetres of the strongest pure glycerine 
might be substituted with advantage 
These, when mixed, give with facility an 
uniform emulsion, which in the prepara- 
tion of the skin can be carefully mixed 
with the other matters used in the dressing, 
and will be taken up readily by the skin. 
An emulsion of this kind is perfectly dura 
ble ; and besides egg yolk, to which gly- 
cerine has been added, will keep in a fresh 
state for an unlimited time; bran corrosive, 
too, will be kept from solidifying by an ad- 
dition of glycerine. For all these purposes 
it would suftice to use purified and concen- 
trated glycerine of 26 to 28 degrees, and 
of good quality.—Leather Trade Circular. 


Photo-Printing Plates. 


THE comparatively new art of obtaining 
plates ready for printing by photographic 
processes is thus briefly described in the 
Franklin Journal. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the process is only applicable to 
what is technically called line engraving or 
drawing. There are two methods of pro- 
ducing the type plate from the negative, 
namely :; the swelled gelatin and the dis- 
solved gelatin processes. In the latter pro- 
cess, a thick film of bichromatized gelatin 
is spread on a sheet of glass, and upon this 
a sun picture of the negative is made, as in 
ordinary photographic printing. Wherever 
the light strikes, which in this case is upon 
the writing, the gelatin becomes insoluble. 
The gelatin filin is then moistened with cold 
water, which causes the soluble portions 


from this, when the writing will appear in 
a raised line upon the plaster. This cast is 
then pressed into wax ; the wax impression 
is dusted over with plumbago to give it a 
metallic conducting surface, and is then 
placed in a galvanic bath, remaining there 
from one to three hours, producing an elec- 
trotype plate from which the printing is 
It is found, however, that the lines 
on the plaster cast are not high enough to 
make a good type, and before pressing the 
cast into the wax, the spaces between the 
lines are routed out, or dug out, with a tool, 
to any required depth. Another method 
of accomplishing the same result is first to 
take the wax impression, the workman 
afterward building up the spaces on the 
wax, before putting it into the galvanic 
bath. Still another way is to take a plaster 
cast from the one already made, which will 
reverse it, the lines appearing sunken, and 
from this last cast to make a stereotype 
plate in type metal, and rout out the spaces 
in the plate itself from which the printing 
is done. ‘ 

The dissolved gelatin or photo-electro- 
type process is somewhat more simple, and 
is the reverse of the one just described. The 
film of gelatin is made very much thicker 
than before. A light sun picture is taken, 
leaving sharp outlines. The surface is 
moistened and the gelatin washed out, 
slightly deepening the spaces between the 
lines. The film or plate of gelatin is then 
dried, and these depressions are filled with 
an opaque paste, and the plate is again ex- 
posed to the full glare of the sun, by which 
the chemical effect of the light upon the 
lines is intensified and deepened, so that 
the gelatin is hardened to a considerable 
depth and a gradually increasing breadth, 
making a firm foundation for the type. The 
plate is again washed and the spaces deep- 
ened to any extent desired. It is then dried, 
and can be printed from directly, as a type 
plate, or electrotyped as before described. 

The negative can also be used in connec- 
tion with the zinc etching process, by which 
the writing is transferred to a zinc plate, 
and the spaces. between the lines eaten out 
by acids. 

oe 
Rubies and Sapphires, Artificially Pro- 
duced. 


MM. Frémy and Feil have recently ex- 
hibited to the French Academy of Sciences 
some magnificent specimens of crystallized 
silicates, and of corundum, which sub- 
stances form the basis of the so-called Ori- 
ental gems, notably rubies and sapphires. 
The process consists in heating to red heat 
for along period a mixture of aluminate 
of lead and of silex. Some sixty pounds 
of these ingredients were treated for twenty 
days in a glass furnace. The aluminum 
disengaged little by little, and thus colorless 
corundum was produced. To this was 
added 2 or 38 per cent. of bichromate of 
potash, the material then assuming the color 
of the ruby, while the addition of oxide of 
cobalt produced the sapphire. It is stated 
that in density, hardness, brilliancy, color, 
and even, as M. Janettaz has discovered, 
in crystallographic and optic properties, 
these artificial gems exactly coincide with 
the natural ones. The crystals exhibited 
are not microscopic—as were those which 
have resulted from similar efforts to pro- 
duce jewels by chemical means—but on the 
contrary are large enough to be cut by lap- 
idaries and to be adapted for watchmaking. 
The discoverers do not intend to patent 
their process, which was the result of a 
purely scientific investigation, but give it 
freely for any industrial use to which it 
may be aplied. 

0+ —_____ 


Natural Filtering Material. 


THE name of ‘sanitary carbon” has 
been given to a remarkable kind of shale 
deposit found on the Dorsetshire coast, 
England, which is now being successfully 
employed in purifying the effluent water of 
districts that treat their sewage by precipi- 
tation, in clarifying the waste water of dye 
works and mines, and for other sanitary 
purposes. It is a charcoal-like deposit, of 
undoubted animal origin, and is supposed 
to consist of blubber, fish, and other torms 
of marive animal life. It is found to yield 
more plentifully than cannel coal, and at 
less expense, an excellent carbon—one ton 
of the shale after giving off 9,000 cubic feet 
of gas leaving about 11 cwt. of residue, 
which is the sanitary carbon in question, 
It is found to have precisely the same 
properties and action, in a sanitary point 
of view, as animal charcoal that costs three 


between the lines to swell up and leave the | or four times as much, The tests to which 
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it has been subjected consist, first, m run- 
ning sewage through a layer of the carbon, | 
the effluent water coming out as clear as | 
crystal; and, second, in mixing sewage 
with a compound of ink dye-stuffs in solu- 
tion, forming a liquid more intractable than 
would ever be met with in actual drainage 
operations, the water running off perfectly 
clear, and with no pereeptible odor.—Jron 
Age. 


ooo 


Baking Powders of Commerce. 


Tue following analyses were made by 
W. 1. Lone, Ph. C., at the Laboratory of 
the University of Michigan. He says : 

Baking powders, as found in commerce, 
consist principally of potassium bitartrate 
and sodium bicarbonate, with more or 
less flour or starch. Many also contain 
alum—an unnecessary and harmful im- 
purity. 

A small amount of flour or starch (about 
6 per cent.) is beneficial, as it prevents the 
mixture of potassium bitartrate and sodi- 
um bicarbonate from becoming moist, as 
it often does when no starch is present. 

The starch was detected by iodine, and 
examined by the microscope to determine 
what kind. Sometimes it was present as 
wheat flour, sometimes as corn starch, and 
in one case a mixture of potato and corn 
starches. The starch was converted into 
glucose by boiling with dilute mineral 
acid. The glucose was then estimated by 
standard solution of potassic cupric tar- 
trate, and from the amount of glucose 
found the amount of starch was calcu- 
lated. 

Wheat flour, when present, was calcu- 
lated from the amount of starch found. 
According to Hassell, seventy per cent. 
of wheat flour is starch. As only traces 


of calcium sulphate were present in any 
of the samples, all the sulphuric acid 
found was calculated as aluin. 

Potassium bitartrate was estimated from 
the amount of tartaric acid found; and so- 
dium bicarbonate, by difference. 

Of the ten samples examined, three gave 
a slightly acid reaction when dissolved in 
water, six were neutral, and one strongly 
alkaline. 

Potassiam Sodium 


No. Flour or Starch. Alum, Bitartrate. Bicarb. 
1 52 40 
2 9 2-4 25 40 
3 14 48 37 
4 7 52 40 
5 6 52 40 
6 5 10 41 40 
% 8 fé 45 40 
8 11 3 45 36 
9 23 24 52 

10 4 40 4 48 
~~ e—___ 


Printers’ Ink. 


Printine nx is made from the purest 
kind of carbon, viz., lamp-black and oil 
reduced by boiling ; oil is necessary to pre- 
vent drying during the operation of inking 
and printing. Rosin oil is sometimes used 
instead of linseed oil, with rosin, yellow 
soap, etc. A great many formule are 
given for making lithographic ink. One 
of the most common is made of equal parts 
of tallow, wax, shellac and common soap, 
with about one-twentieth part of lamp- 
black. The wax and tallow are heated in 
an iron vessel till they take fire, when the 
other materials are added. The burning 
is allowed to continue till the compound is 
reduced one-third, Ordinary printing ink 
is proof against air and all bleaching 
agents. The only method by which it can 
be removed from the paper on which it has 
been printed is mechanical. In the manu- 
facture of white paper from old newspa- 
pers the difficulty of removing the ink is 
considerable. We learn from Dingler’s 
Journal that Kircher and Ebner have in- 
vented a new kind of iron ink for printer’s 
use, Which resembles our writing inks. 
Iron is dissolved in some acid, such as sul- 
phuric, muriatic, or acetic, and one-half of 
the solution oxidized by nitric acid, after 
which the two portions are mixed and the 
black proto-sesquioxide precipitated by 
means of soda or potash. This precipitate 
is filtered out, well washed and mixed with 
equal parts of a solution of tannic and gal- 
lic acids, which produces a beautiful blue- 
black or pure biack pigment. This pig- 
ment is well washed and dried, and then 
mixed with linseed oil varnish, forming an 
excellent ink for letterpress as well as for 
lithography, wood cuts, and steel and cop 
per plate printing. Paper printed with 
this ink can be bleached by putting it into 
a bath of pure water to which ten per cent 
of caustic soda or potash has been added. 


into a tag engine, cut fine, the pulp thrown 
onacloth and allowed to drain, washed 
with clean water to which ten per cent. of 
hydrochloric, acetic, or oxalic acid has 


'been added, digested twenty-four hours 


and again used for making paper. 
—__—__—_e-¢-e—___—_—_- 
Enamels for Culinary Vessels. 


For enamelling cast and wrought iron 
vessels, the following is the method and 
materials most generally employed: One 
hundred pounds eulcined and ground flints, 
and fifty pounds borax, calcined and finely 
ground, are intimately mixed, fused, and 
gradually cooled. Of this, forty pounds 
are mixed with five pounds of potter’s clay, 
and ground in water to a pasty mass. The 
vessel, first thoroughly cleansed by means 
of very dilute sulphuric acid and scouring 
with sand, is lined with a coating of this 
about one-sixth of an inch thick, and left 
for it to harden in a warm room, <A new 
coating is next added, prepared from one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of white 
glass, free’ from lead ; twenty-five pounds 
of borax ; twenty pounds soda in crystals, 
which have been pulverized and fused to- 
gether; ground, cooled in water, and dried, 
To forty-five pounds of this, one pound of 
soda is added, the whole mixed in hot 
water, dried and finely powdered. A portion 
of this is sifted over the other coating while 
it is still moist, and the vessel is then dried 
in an oven at the temperature of boiling 
water (212° Fah.). The vessel is then heated 
in a stove or muffler till the glaze appears. 
It is then taken out and more glaze powder 
is dusted on the glazed surface already in 
fusion. 
action of dilute mineral and vegetable acids 
and alkalies, and does not crack or scale off 
from the metal. In Germany and France 
the following process has lately come into 
use—more especially for enamelling copper 
culinary vessels: Twelve parts (by weight) 
white tluorspar, twelve parts gypsum and 
one part borax are finely powdered, ground 
together and fused perfectly in a crucible ; 
when cold, this mass is again carefully 
ground to powder, made into a uniform 
paste with water, laid upon the clean 
metsllic surfaces, dried and fused. This 


This enamel resists perfectly the’ 


also gives a beautiful alabaster surface for 


ornamental purposes, 
—_———?eo-o————— 


Adulteration of Seeds. 


A GERMAN paper says that clover and | 


lucern are often mixed with small, artifi- 
cially prepared and colored quartz stones. 
For production of these quartz granules 
there are special manufactories, which ac- 
complish their task.so well that even a 
practised eye would have difficulty in de- 
tecting the fraud. Old seeds, also, are 
colored, sulphurized, oiled, and treated 
with various substances which produce a 
fresher and better appearance, and are often 
even mixed to a considerable extent with 
old seed no longer capable of germination. 
In agricultural circles, accordingly, the 
question of a system of seed inspection is 
being greatly ventilated. 
ee 
Utilizing Subterranean Heat. 

THE Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise says : 

‘An enterprising engineer of this city 
is engaged in working out a plan for heat- 


ing the whole town by means of the heat — 
generated in the subterranean regions of | 


the mines. He says there is sufficient heat 
in the lower levels of the mines under- 
neath our feet to comfortably warm every 
house and every room in the city, provided 
it can be utilized. His plan contemplates 
a system of pipes, through which the heat 
will be distributed, while at the same time 
it will be drawn out of the mines as it 
arises. Thus he will at the same time heat 
the town and ventilate the mines.” 
2<e 


A New Mode of Shipping Guns. 


AccorDrIneG to an English contemporary, 
a smart firm of American engineers m 


London, who do not believe in peace,have | 


hit upon a novel mode of sending sm 

cannon to any place where they may be 
required, and where, perhaps, the powers 
in command might object to their intro- 
duction. The plan in question consists 0 
taking two small guns and placing a round 
bar of strong wood down the bore of each, 
so as tohold them together, the muzzles 
joining. They then bind the whole with 
straw rope, and cover that with a coat 0 
fireclay. This forms a perfect core, an 

round it is cast an iron column, like those 
used in building purposes. When com- 
plete they would not excite the suspicions 


It is left there twenty-four hours, then put | of the most cautious Customs officers, 


A 
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More Potash Mines, 


| Tue discovery of another immense bed 
of potash salts near Strassfurth isannounced 
‘by Zron. It appears that the Continental 
‘Diamond Rockboring Company, having 
some of its machinery unempioyed, made 
some speculative borings at Aschersleben 
jo ascertain the limits of the Strassfurth 
deposits. The borings proved the exist- 
nee of thick beds of potash and soda 
salts, supposed to be the residue of the 
hyaporation of an inland sea, lying within 
‘he tr:angle formed by the three towns of 
Magdeburg, Halle, and Nordhausen. 

' Ten kinds of minerals were met with 
‘mn the borings. The first found, after 
yassing through the salt clay was a variety 
»f common salt and kieserit containing 
8 to 20 per cent. of chloride of potassium. 
[his was followed. in succession by car- 
hallite (upwards of 100 feet thick in many 
arts), a double chloride of potassium and 
‘nagnesium and kainit, a double sulphate 
of potash and magnesia, combined with 
/hloride of magnesium. Then kieserit, a 
faonohydrated sulphate of magnesia, was 
‘ound in considerable quantities, forming 
‘bout 17 per cent. of all the minerals ex- 
acted; polyhalit, which is a triple sul- 
hate of lime, magnesia, and potash, was 
und both at the top and bottom of the 
lotash layers; in the former in the kie- 
erit, in the later in the salt. Common 
ock salt was found below the potash lay- 
irs, to a depth of more than 2,000 feet, and 
en was not exhausted. In the carnallite 
ad kainit layers were found sylvin, nearly 
‘ure chloride of potassium ; tachydrit; 
'strakainit, a double sulphate of soda and 
iagnesia, and boracit. 

Very liberal terms are granted under 
1e Prussian laws to mineral explorers, 
ad the managing director is said to have 
‘cured for the prospecting company the 
oncession of an area of nearly twenty-four 
illion square metres of land. It is in- 
nded to commence operations for work- 
'g the beds forthwith. 


————_—_—_@ > @— 
' How to Make a Scrap-Book. 


| The St. Croix, NV. B., Courier proposes the 
‘lowing simple plan for extemporizing a 
»me-made scrap-book: Very nice books 
‘ade for saving newspaper clippings and 
ovided with convenient index pages may 
| obtained at the bookstores for a dollar 
‘two; but if this appears too expensive 
ir hard times any worthless book—which 
‘ay be found in many if not in most houses 
‘may be pressed into service by removing 
Ulf or two-thirds of the leaves and pasting 
‘e clippings on one or both sides of those 
‘hich remain. The articles may be in- 
'xed in a small index book purchased 
‘parately. 

hA pee mucilage for this or other pur- 
)ses may be made from thirty-six parts of 
\m-arabic and one part of sulphate of 
‘aminum dissolved in water enough to 
‘rm a thick solution. 

If the sulphate of aluminum cannot be 
‘tained readily, dextrine and water or 
‘weh paste will be better than gum-arabic 
id water alone. 

Since writing the above we have experi- 
tented witha solution of one part dry 
(loride of calcium and thirty six of gum- 
iabic and find that it neither dries so hard 
4 to crack, nor attracts moisture enough to 
‘come wet in damp weather. 
(£crystallized chloride of calcium is used, 
‘o parts should be used to thirty-six of 
$m; as the crystallized salt contains half 
i weight of water. 


—————_e-o-e—___—_ 
Universal Cement. 


Surdle skim milk with rennet or vinegar, 
i out the whey, and dry the curd at a 
itle heat as rapidly as possible, When 
(ite dry, reduce to a very fine powder. 
‘1en take of: 
Powdered curd...........10 drachms, 
Powdered quicklime...... 1 drachm. 
Le camphor....... 8 grains, 
x. Keepin tightly corked vials. To join 
S88, earthenware, etc., the powder is 
de into a paste with a little warm water, 
1 applied immediately. 
—_-—_—_ 0 e___ 


| Knife-handle Cement. 


urnEr’s cement, for fastening blades of 
(iner knives in ivory handles, consists of 
tin 4 parts, beeswax 1 part, plaster of 
ris or brickdust 1 part. Fill the hole in 
!} handle withthe cement, heat the tang 
( the blade, then press it in. 


Testing Bridges by Blectricity. 


AN electrical apparatus for noting over- 
strain or weakness in bridges or other 
structures, has been patented by Mr. John 
Forbes, of Nova Scotia, which is thus de- 
scribed: The invention consists in attach 
Ing upon each member of the structure an 
insulated wire or conductor, so arranged 
that an electric circuit may be made or 
broken by any mechanical means, by the 
abnormal condition resulting from the ex 
cessive strain or dislocation of parts, from 
whatever cause it may arise, through which 
a motion either in the substance of the mem- 
ber itself or between contiguous and ad- 
joining members has taken place, the clos- 
ing or rupture of the circuit to be indicated 
by an annunciator, operated by the electric 
current from a battery through electro- 
magnets suitably arranged, the armature of 
the magnets being so adjusted that, as in 
the case of hotel call-bells, a number or in- 
dicator shall be exposed, said number to 
indicate a particular part or member of 
the structure.—Polyt. Review. 

————-o_____ 
Cleaning Engravings. 

Pur the engraving on a smooth board, 
cover it thinly with common salt finely 
powdered ; squeeze lemon juice upon the 
salt so as to dissolve a considerable portion 
of it; elevate one end of the board, so that 
it may form an angle of about 45 or 50 
degrees with the horizon. Pour on the en- 
graving boiling water from a tea-kettle 
until the salt and lemon juice be all washed 
off; the engraving will then be perfectly 
clean and free from stains. Itmust be dried 
on the board, or on some smooth surface, 
gradually. If dried by the fire or sun, it 
will be tinged with a yellow color. 

oe 
Cause of the Death of Pongo. 


Pongo, the only gorilla ever brought to 
Europe, died recently at Berlin. The body 
was dissected by Professors Virchow and 
Hartman, in the presence of several eminent 
Berlin physicians, and it was ascertained 
that the sudden death of the animal was 
caused by acute inflammation of the bowels 
—the same disease which carries off young 
children so rapidly. The dissection ex- 
plains the cause of his previous illness, and 
supplies valuable information with regard 
to the treatment of anthropoidal apes. The 
button of a glove, iron wire, and pins were 
found in the animal’s stomach. 


se 
Women Physicians in India. 


Aw English lady, Lady Anna Gore-Lang- 
ton, writing from India, says: ‘‘ Nothing is 
more painful than to see the vacant, hope- 
less, melancholy faces of the adult women; 
and nothing more is wanted than lady doc- 
tors, who might save Indian women much 
suffering. Sir Salar Jung exerted himself 
some time back to secure a lady doctor for 
India. He had to send to America for one, 
and she has now a large practice among 
the native women.” 


————__—_ 0-9-6 ————— 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 


A cover very convenient for use, with 
the title ‘- Druaeists CrrcuLaR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 


ee 


Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay 15 cents each for January 
and February, 1875; Jan. and June, 1876. 


BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION, 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


SOMETHING NEW !! 


“SEEDESEA! ” 


(Coppyrighted.) 
OR 


Headache Cured in Two Minutes by Outward Application. 
GENERAL AGENCY: 
Under N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 
HANOVER SQUARE, N. Y. 
(=~ For Sale by Druggists throughout the Country. 
J. WEAVER, Agent. 
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PURE COD LIVER OIL 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers. 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the | 
Seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when | 
other kinds fail. \ 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

z ad Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. | 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceaple in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N, Y, 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
Clusive.. <3. Kkhan a. Ronee. : Per doz. $1.75 

Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
QIUSIVOs t ooaests oo sae on Per doz. 3.50 


Family Cases. 


No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Hramypiirey se Mentoresee etree 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.50 


3.—28 6.00 

“ee 4.—20 “ - “oe “ec “ec Fe 4.50 

se 5.—20 “ e Paper Case oo + 38.5 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 

FOR DEALERS 342 ..08 5.7 $50, $75, and $109, 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 


POs OZ ater virgen ick i oss farce pan ists cies sig 5 <fo,otors 6.00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeceopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 


Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 

Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 

(" Catalogues and terms on application. ge9 


bells Homeopathic Cocoa, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., hed Half pounds, per 


0z., $3.00. 
(= Samples for distnbutuon sent with every order. 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Ye | 


M. FRANKEL, 


Manufacturer of 


==> 
CIGAR SS, 
83 CHAMBERS St. New York. 
Specialties of Brands. 
Acosta and Beauties, a ten-cent cigar which 
can be sold for five cents. 


RICE & BURNET, 
95 per cent. Grain Alcohol, 


For Druggists’ and Manufacturers’ Use, 
FRENCH AND COLOGNE SPIRITS. 
No. 216 Pearl St., New York. 


FRED. TOUSSAINT, 


Manufacturer of 


Extract of Malt and Compounds 


With Iron, Iodide of Iron, Iron and Quinia, Hypo- 
phosphite of Lime, Pepsin, Hops. 


Send for Circulars to FRED. TOUSSAINT, Chemist 
130144 ESSEX ST., NEW YORK. 


DR. THOMPSON'S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 
Sold by all Wholesale and Retail 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


NY CPR EOS EEE RS, BO < > eee 
DRUGGISTS’ BUSINESS CARDS. 
Your name, business, and 

address finely printed on 

1,000 assorted electrotype 


Druggists 


cards, representing the 
druggist business, post- 


paid, for $5; 500, &3; 150, 
$1; or, with name only, 
25 for 25 cents. These 
cards are appreciated by 
all who see them. Every 
druggist should have them! 
= Samples for 3c. stamp. 

Address F. P. C. MUNN, Clyde, N. Y. 


(fice of Stephenson's Druggists’ Directory, 


No. 31 Park Row (room 20), New York. 


** Stephenson’s Druggists? Directory,” 
containing a complete and reliable list of the names 
of wholesale and retail druggists in the United 
States, 

JUST PUPLISHED FOR 1878. 


We have expended much time and money during 
the pist year in collecting the names for this work, 
our object being to make a book that could be re- 
lied on. 

As a result of our labor, we offer to the trade a 
list as complete, and as nearly correct, as such a 
list can be made; and we believe that it will be 
found, on examination, to be indispensable to every 
wholesale druggist and manufacturer of patent 
medicines in the country. 


WM. G. STEPHENSON & CO. 


N. B.—We will forward a copy to any address on 
receipt of the price, $5.0U. 


SOMETHING WE ALL WANT. 


It gives us the greatest pleasure to chronicle the 
advent of an institution that we think is certain to 
benefit every druggist in the country. We refer to 
the Western Druggists’ Mutual Benefit Association 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. It has been inaugurated for 
the special benefit of the families of druggists who 
are disposed to provide for their dependent ones in 
case ot death. It varies from ordinary insurance 
companies in one very important particular, viz.: 
no large yearly premitims are demanded, which are 
a source of constant drain upon the insured, but on 
the other hand a small nominal fee is all that is 
exacted upon initiation, and one dollar and twenty- 
five cents only is assessed upon the death of a 
member. 

The best men of the Queen City compose the 
Board of Trustees, and the association is presided 
over by W. J. M. Gordon, Esq. 

All who are acquainted with this gentleman, 
either personally or by reputation, are certain that 
he would not give his countenance to any institu- 
tion or scheme which was not above reproach. 
The active element in this association is Mr. James 
M. Dodge, a gentleman long known to the druggists 
of the West for his integrity, energy and perse 
verance. He has recently been associated with the 
firm of John D. Park & Sons, and we feel assured 
from his record that he will make this undertaking 
an unqualified success. 

To those of our readers who have not already em- 
braced the opportunities offered by this associa- 
tion we would advise that they send at once to the 
Secretary for a prospectus. His office is at No. 
1% Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


James A. Shiels & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Medicated Contectionery, 


178 GREENWICH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Dey St., 


tas" LOZENGES, TROCHES, &c., made 
from PRIVATE FORMULAS at low rates 
with the greatest care. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES, 
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Book Notices. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, at the Twen- 
ty-fifth annual meeting, held in Toronto, 
Ont., September, 1877. 


According to the custom of late years, 
this volume made its welcome appearance 
near the middle of January. Although 


smaller in size than the preceding, it is cer- | 


tainly not inferior in interest and useful 

The essays and papers are fewer in 

number, and occupy about. two-thirds of 

the space which they filled last year, but 
perhaps they make up in quality what they 
lack in quantity. The minutes are also 
shorter, as can be expected when the meet- 
ings are held in places not central enough 
to be easily accessible to the majority ‘of 
members. The report on the progress of 
pharmacy, by Mr. C. Lewis Diehl, is, as 
usual, quite a feature of the proceedings; 
it is a book in itself, presenting a compen- 
dium, concise but full at the same time, of 
everything pertaining or allied to phar- 
macy that has transpired during the pre- 
ceding twelvemonth. Other reports of 
committees on the drug market, on adulter- 
ations and sophistications, on the Centen- 
nial Exhibition (supplement), and on legis- 
lation are no less instructive. | The essays 
and papers read at the meeting have already 
been briefly noticed in the October number 
of Tap CrrcuLaRr, and a number of them 
are reserved for publication in full, at some 
future time. The book is gotten up in the 
customary handsome style, and its careful 
editing reflects great credit on the perma- 
nent Secretary of the Association. This 
year the price of the Proceedings is six 

dollars, unbound, and six dollars and a 

half, bound, both including postage. 

HALF-YEARLY COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
Science. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M. D., and C. C. VANDERBECK, M. D., 
Ph. D.. Part 21, January, 1878. Sub- 
scription, per annum, in advance, $2.50. 
Single numbers, $1.80. Philadelphia: 
Medical Publication Office. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Sciences. Edited by Isaac Hays, A. 
M., M. D., and I. Mrnis Hays, A. M., 
M. D. No. 149, new series. January, 
1878. Published quarteriy. Subscription, 
five dollars a year. Philadelphia: Henry 
C. Lea. 

A GUIDE TO THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA 
Mepica. By RoBerT FARQUHARSON, 
M. D., F.R.C P. London, etc. Enlarged, 
and adapted to the United States Phar- 
macopeia. By Frank Woopsory, M. 
D. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1877. 
The aim of the author is to succinctly 

treat the subject to which his book is 
devoted in a systematic form, and unen- 
cumbered by any botanical or pharmaceu- 
tical deta‘l. The work is arranged on the 
alphabetical plan. The object of the author 
being to balance, as far as possible, the 
physiological against the therapeutical ac- 
tion of each drug, these are described in 
corresponding columns in diagrammatic 
form, and in the following order: First, 
the local or external action of the sub- 
stance ; then, its influence on the brain 
and on the spinal and sympathetic system 
of nerves. he effects on the heart and 
blood vessels, followed by the action on 
respiration and temperature, are next con- 
sidered, and then the specific action pecu- 
liar to the drug. Finally, the various modes 
of elimination from the body, the anti- 
dotes, contra-indications, etc., are described 
in succession. To adapt the book to the 
needs of the American student every rem- 
edy included in the primary list of the Ma- 
teria Medica of the United States Pharma- 
copeia is presented in regular order, new 
titles being introduced when necessary to 
make the list complete. The work thus 
completed forms a valuable compendium 
for both the student and the busy practi- 
tioner. 

Tae Inuinois Stare MeprcaL REGISTER 
FOR 1877-8. Published annually, under 
the supervision of the Chicago Medico- 
Historical Society, with the co-operation 
of the Illinois State Medical Society. 

YraR-Book or PHARMACY, comprising 
abstracts of papers relating to Pharma— 
cy, Materia Medica, and Chemistry, con- 
tributed to British and foreign journals, 
from July 1, 1876, to June 40, 1877. 
With the TRANSACTIONS OF THE Brir- 
IsH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE at 
the fourteenth annual eee held in 
Plymouth, August, 1877. London: J. & 
A. Churchill. 1877. 

The Year-book corresponds, to a certain 
extent, to the Proceedings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. By a curious 
coincidence, the English publication ap- 


ness. 


peared near the end of December last, 
while the American Proceedings were 
issued shortly after the middle of January, 
1878. Asthe British Council met in Au- 
gust and our National Association in Sep- 


tember, 1877, it appears that the two publi- | 


cations have taken nearly the same time to 
be prepared, with a slight advantage in 
favor of the American volume. The “Eng- 
lish critics complain that the number of 
pages devoted to the abstract of papers 
has fallen off from 404 pages in 1874- 
75 to 341 in 1876-77. As a similar de- 
crease is noticed in our home _ publica- 
tion, the cause must be looked for in the 
falling off in the quantity, if not in the 
quality, of pharmaceutical literature. 
2+ 


Patients’ Notions of the Clinical 
Thermometer. 


A RECENT number of the Student's Jowr- 
nal gives some amusing examples of the 
Se hazy” notions that illiterate patients in a 
London hospital had of the nature and 
uses of the clinical thermometer. A young 
woman who was convalescent, and whose 
temperature had long remained normal, 
had a slight relapse, which she attributed 
to having had *‘no glass under her arm for 
a week.” A man suffering from acute 
rheumatism obstinately refused to have his 
temperature taken any more, saying ‘‘it 
took too much out of him, It was a-draw- 
ing all his strength away.” A man had 
been in the habit for some time of having 
his temperature taken daily under his 
tongue, with a thermometer that had just 
been doing severe duty in the axille of 
other patients. One night a brand-new 
thermometer was applied to his mouth; 
next day he declared he was not so well, 
and said the ‘‘ glass was not so strong as 
usual; he felt at the time the taste was 
different, and it had not done him so much 
good!” A sister in one of the women’s 
wards says that many of the patients think 
the thermometers are used to detect breaches 
of the rule against having unauthorized 
edibles brought in by friends; and she ac- 
cordingly does not disabuse their minds of 
their innocent superstition. 


The Chemist’s Toast. 


May his occupation never become a 
Drug in the market, as long as he sticks— 
like nis own Plaisters—to business. May 
he never be bruised in the Mortar of Adver- 
sity by the Pestle of Misfortune, and may 
his rise in his profession be as accurately 
marked as his graduated Measure. May 
his career be as unsullied as distilled Water 
and as smooth and pleasant as pure Nar- 
bonne Honey ; may his success never be 
alloyed by a Mixture of ill-luck or a Tinc- 
ture of regret ; may his Counter prove the 
Crucible whereby he transmutes human 
ailments into precious metal and _ precipi- 
tates the golden deposit into his own pock- 
et. May he never be called on to swallow 
the Bitter Pill of Disappointment, or be 
macerated in the cruel Spirit of Enmity ; 
should fickle fortune ever refuse him her 
smiles, may he find an Antidote in _the 
soothing opiate of Woman’s love; be 
strengthened by the Tonic of Experience 
and purified by the Sudorific of Patience. 
Thus—his best days being Evaporated and 
the lamp of his Existence past trimming— 
when Dr. Death sends to his shop the 
dreadful Prescription endorsed, ‘‘'l'o be 
taken at Bed-time,”’ may he be found ‘‘ care- 
fully Prepared,” accurately Dispensed, 
permanently entered in the Day-book of 
Memory, neatly put up in the white wrap- 
per of Purity, sealed with the melting tears 
of loving friends, stamped with the ‘1'rade- 
mark of Honesty, and duly labelled and 
directed tor Heaven !—T. W. Writs. 
Hrom Select Notes and Formule. 

———_—___—©-¢-9—___—_—— 
A Homeceopathic Declaration. 

AT a meeting of the Homeopathic Medi- 
cal Society of Albany County, New York, 
on December 11th, the following advanced 
resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That the theory 
of dynamization ot drugs, promulgated by 
Habnemann in,the Organon, is, in the opin- 
ion of this society, false in theory, and 
should be discarded by the homceopathic 
profession.” This is quite a step in the 
right direction. 


————--e—_____ 


Furniture Polish. 


A Goop and simple furniture polish con- 
sists of a little Castile soap scraped into a 
pint of warm water. Add three tablespoon- 
an of sweet oil; heat, and apply while 

ot. 


oR ai Sherwood's Pat, 
ey f BOTTLE FILLER, 
ofS A CORKER, 
aim “eS-d) WASHER. 


SAVE all Waste’ ‘and Breakage 
half BPx=pense 7 any Bottling. 
Full 


lls, C : dP hlets, add 
ER WOOD & Co. 105 John St. NY 


GATES BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


Saratoga Mineral Waters 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Natural Waters only. 


In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong box 
for immediate shipment. Also in bbls. for draught 
purposes, 

Congress, Columbian, Champion, Crystal, Dia- 
mond, Empire, Exce Isior, Eureka, Ellis , Etna, Gey- 
ser, High Rock, Hamilton, Hathorn, Magnetic, 
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Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U.S 
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by all to be the best in the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 
except those labeled “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.”’ 
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IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTERS, 


Rubber Combination, Spread ant Poroused 
SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 

ble prices. Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Sil 

Mustard. Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion a 

Court Plasters. 

SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 


SPECIALTY: 
OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U. S. PHAR- 
MACOPGIA IN RUBBER COMBINATION, 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


qj cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
sien gist, order them direct. 


Office, 2! Platt Street, New York. 


Factory, BROOKLYN. 


BOGERT, 


& Co.; late O. Hott & Co., 


290 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


Polished Iron Mortars, Retort Stands, Evaporating Dishes, Painters’ Smalts, &e., 


Agents for ‘*Ashe’s®? Syrup Horehound and 


Established 1834. 


THE ALLAN 


Laundry & Toilet 
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Manufacturers, 


LONDON, 


Patent 


OZOKERIT 


ORNAMENTAL and DECORATED 


ENGLISH 


CANDLE S, | 
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In most delicate colors and styles, 


A FULL LINE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
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Pure St. Thomas Bay Rum, 


By the Bottle or Gallon, direct from Cask. 
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Oleate of Mercury and Oleates of Al- 
kaloids. 


THOMPSON, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BY W. 8. 


Vanrrous plans have been proposed for pre- | 
paring oleate of mercury in a convenient | 
form for application to the skin. The writer, | 
a year or two since, adopted the method of | 
direct combination of oleic acid with moist 
recently precipitated mercuric oxide, with 
success; but found the preparation so made 
was not permanent when a considerable 
excess of oleic acid was used, or even when 


was made up with lard or other fatty sub- 
stance, in consequence of the formation 
of mercurous oxide, which did not seem 
to be confined to the surface, but gradually 
penetrated the mass of the ointment. The | 
writer then determined to use cosmoline | 
as the diluent or vehicle, and was pleased | 
to find that it answered the purpose well, 
as some of the ointment which has been | 
made over a year does not show any sign 
of decomposition, and only a slight change 
in color, having become somewhat darker 
than when first made. Cosmoline seems to 
have been first employed for this purpose 
by the physicians and pharmaceutists of 
Washington, D. C., as published in their 
book of ‘‘ Formule,” 1875, page 42. 


Ointment of oleate of mercury, made with 
10 per cent of mercuric oxide: 


Mercuric oxide..... 1 0z. troy. 
Nitric acid. ...... 6 fluid drachms. 
Liquor sod, U.8.P., 6 fluid oz. 

Oleic acid.......... 2402. troy. 
Cosmoline. ......4..3 Sufficient quantity. 
Disti‘led water.... oy “ 


Dissolve the mercuric oxide in the nitric 
acid; dilute the solution with a pint of 
distilled water, and filter it into a tared 
dish containing the liquor soda, stirring 
Allow the precipitated oxide 
to subside, and decant the liquid portion. 
Wash the precipitate with distilled water, 
and decant as before, until the sodium 
nitrate and the free nitric acid are removed. 

Place the dish containing the moist pre- 
cipitate on a water-bath, apply heat, and 
add gradually the oleic acid, stirring con- 
stantly, until the combination is effected, 
and all trace of mercuric oxide has disap- 
peared. It may be found necessary to add 
a small portion of boiling water from time 
to time until this result is accomplished, 
but all excess of moisture should be re 
moved by decantation and careful evapo- 
ration before the cosmoline is added. Last- 
ly, add a sufficient quantity of cosmoline 
to make the completed product weigh ten 
troy ounces. 


Ointment of oleate of aconitia, containing 
1 per cent of aconitia: 


PALCONM ide siete ci ie A d grains, 
NIGOHO sees se mete © 60 minims, 
Oleic™acidati, Ws. & er OO £ 
Cosmoline - 465 grains. 


Place the aconitia in a capsule with the 
alcohol, and when it is dissolved add the 
oleic acid. Heat gently on a water-bath 
until the alcohol is evaporated, then add 
the cosmoline and mix thoroughly. 


Ointment of oleate of atropia, containing 
1 per cent. of atropia: 


ULODIAGE nics teoieisleirlaei-/sea if 0 20 HDS. 


DICON ON ceaceocincmu tis . 60 minims. 
OEIC ROTO a cetehe eye 8 ols hie 30,455 
COSMO Opa meracicictustets . 465 grains, 


Proceed in the manner directed for oint- 
ment of oleate of aconitia. 


Ointment of oleate of quinia, containing 
25 per cent. of quinia: 


Quinia sulphate, com- 
mercial .:.... Hes fe 

Water of ammonia, 
20°, sufficient or... 2 fluid drachms. 

Distilled water, sufficient. 

Oleic acid.......... 240 grains. 

Cosmoline, sufficient. 


145 grains. 


1 


| 
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William Street, New York. 


WHOLE NUMBER, 


255. 


quantity of diluted sulphuric acid. Mix 
the water of ammonia with. 4 fluid ounces 


Heat 
carefully until the combination is effected; 
pour off the water which separates, and 
add a sufficient quantity of cosmoline to 
make the ointment weigh 482 grains when 
completed. 

Ointment of oleate of mercury and mor- 
phia, containing 6 per cent. of mercuric 
oxide and 2 per cent. of morphia: 

Ointment of oleate of mer- 

cury, 10 per cent....... 300 grains. 


Cosmolinetsee ses eee ee TSO 
Olercracid es eee ee OUT ee 
INLOT DDI peer tere terete. Os 


Dissolve the morphia in the oleic acid 
with the aid of heat on a water-bath; then 
add the ointment of oleate of mercury and 
then cosmoline; mix thoroughly. 

Ointment of oleate of morphia, contain- 
ing 5 per cent. of morphia: 


Morphia..... coe bomedo dee 25 grains. 
OlGiCacid sa -pmtes eee ie Die te 
Cosmolinet ie tee a 5264 tee 


Dissolve the morphia in the oleic acid 
with the aid of heat on a water-bath, then 
add the cosmoline and mix thoroughly. 

The oleic acid used in the foregoing ex- 
periments was from the laboratory of Dr. 
E. R. Squibb.—From the Proceedings of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


[In reference to the above essay we have 
received from the writer the following 
communication. | 


To the Druggists Circular: 


Under the caption of ‘‘ Oleate of Mer- 
cury,” etc., a paper written by me in an- 
swer to a part of Query 15, was read at the 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in September last, and as you 
have in your October number published 
some of the remarks made by members of 
the association in objection thereto, I hope 
you will accord me the privilege of areply 
through your columns, as I was not present 
at the meeting. 

The circumlocution I was said by a mem- 
ber to use, in preparing the oleate of mer- 
cury, consists merely in using freshly pre- 
cipitated yellow oxide of mercury, instead 
of the dry powder, as he does. T[ also use 
the heat of a water bath to effect the com- 
bination between the oleic acid and oxide 
of mercury, to which the same member ob- 
jects and says that ‘‘the general failure is 
in the application of heat. If any heat be 
used beyond the blood temperature the 
oleate decomposes and a precipitate will be 
found in the bottom of the bottle.’ In 
answer to this I will say that I have fre- 
quently prepared the oleate on a water- 
bath at the temperature of boiling water 
without decomposition. It is true that I 
do not use a large excess of oleic acid, 
which may account for my success. I 
have ointment of oleate of mercury of 10 
per cent. strength in my possession, which 
has been made for more than six months, 
in which there is no trace or sign of decom- 
position, the diluent used being cosmoline. 
Oleate of mercury, which is liable to de- 


compose at blood temperature, is not such | 


as the average pharmaceutist would like to 
keep in stock; it is only adding another to 
the already too long list of unstable com- 
pounds which he is compelled to keep. 


Another advantage claimed for my pro. | 


cess is on the score of economy. The 
commercial yellow oxide of mercury costs 
35 cents per ounce, while the red oxide can 
be bought for about 5 cents per ounce, and 


| the cost of converting it into the moist yel- 


low oxide is inconsiderable, 

Freshly precipitated quinia may be used 
for the same economical reason above 
stated, as it costs considerably less than the 
commercial alkaloid. 


Dissolve the quinia sulphate in 4 fluid 
ounces of distilled water with a suflicient 


It has been known for some years that 


| Astothe use of cosmoline as a diluent 
of the oleates I have to say that it was 
used simply because I regarded it as a 
hydrocarbon, which has been proved, I 
think, by the experiments of Dr. Miller, 
Mr. Naylor, and probably others. It is of 
the proper consistence and answers the 
purpose admirably. A soft paraffin oint- 
|ment, free of odor and equal to cosmoline 
| in other respects, would be preferable. 

As to the liability of cosmoline to get 
| rancid I will only say that in the course of 
| considerable experience in dispensing it I 
| have never seen any that had undergone 
that change. 

Wo. SILVER THOMPSON. 
Baltimore, Md., February, 1878. 


oe 
New Method for Assaying Opium. 


The following is proposed by Prollius, in 
the Pharmaceutische Zeitung:—The drug is 
exhausted by water, the solution evapo- 
rated, and the residue dissolved in alcohol 
of 30 per cent. strength in such proportions 
that one part of opium is represented by ten 
parts of the solution. Fifty parts of this 
tincture, twenty-five of ether, and one of 
stronger solution of ammonia, are shaken 
briskly together, and allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours, The liquids separate 
into two layers, the morphia collecting 
gradually at their line of contact in fine 
crystals, which coalesce into a crust, and 
sink to the bottom. The colored liquids, 
containing narcotine, etc., are poured off, 
and the crystals washed with a very little 
dilute alcohol, dried and weighed. This 
process is not only one of the simplest yet 
proposed, but is said to give very good 
results. 


oe 
Test of Oil of Almonds. 
J. D. Breper, of Hambure, communi- 


5) 
cates to Apoth. Zeit. the following reagent 
as a reliable test for this oil: Equal weights 
of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, red 
fuming nitric acid and water are mixed, 
and the mixture allowed to cool. The test 
is applied by mixing five parts of the oil 
with one part of the acid liquor, when 
almond ott will give a yellowish-white lini- 
ment; ot/ of peach kerneis assumes red 
color of peach blossoms, turning to dark 
orange; benne ott turns pale yellowish-red, 
then dirty orange red; poppy and walnut 
oils yield a somewhat whiter liniment than 
almond oil. This test permits the detection 
of 5 per cent. of peach kernel and benne 
oil. 

Mixed with pure nitric acid, spec. gr. 
| 1.40, almond oil yields a pale yellowish lin- 
iment; peach kernel oil a red, benne oil a 
yellowish-green, afterwards reddish, and 
| poppy and walnut oils a white mixture. 

It was found that the oil expressed, cold 
or warm, from fresh almonds or such as 
had been kept up to ten years, gave the 
same reaction. Most of the commercial 
oit was found to be adulterated with the 
oil of either peach kernels or benne seed. 
| ——_--9-¢-9——_ 


Kerosene Liniment. 
Dr. A. C. Hosss, in the Loudsville Med- 


teal News, recommends the following: 


Kerosene oil ............. 2 ounces. 
Tincture of opium..... .-. 4 drachms. 
sf pRAINICH ..1c3- > 5 e 
A “* stramonium.. 4 aa 

Aromatic spirit of ammo- 
URIBE. 25. SUM: Fs Meenas. 6 i 
Spirit of camphor........ 5 % 
Oil of origanum......... 4 s 
Chloroform. .......... -.. 1 ounce. 


Mix. An excellent liniment for sprains, 
bruises, soreness, and nervous pains; it is 
good for man and beast. 
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On Confection of Senna.* 
BY ADOLPH W. MILLER, M. D. 


‘‘THE present officinal formula for the 
preparation of confection of senna directs 
the use of cassia fistula, a drug not always 
easily obtained, and consequently has 
caused the substitution of other and less 
active drugs. Cannot this formula be 
modified, or the cassia fistula substituted 
by some drug more generally in use ?” 

The above pgoposition contains several 
assertions, which are so broad and sweep- 
ing in their character that it was deemed 
best to modify them somewhat before en- 
tering on the subject proper. As far as the 
knowledge of the writer extends, there has 
not, for many years, been any difficulty in 
obtaining cassia fistula in the Philadelphia 
or New York markets. On the contrary, 
it can be readily procured from the better 
class of wholesale druggists at a compara- 
tively trifling price and of very fair qual- 
ity. For the purpose of securing informa- 
tion in relation to the second point, namely, 
the substitution of other drugs, personal 
inquiries were made at five Philadelphia 
establishments preparing confection of sen- 
naon a manufacturing scale, and it was 
found that in every case the process of the 
Pharmacopeeia was closely adhered to. No 
serious trouble had been experienced in 
obtaining the Cassia fistula, nor had there 
been any object in attempting to substi- 
tute it. 

Reverting to the more immediate ques- 
tion, as above stated, we find that the con- 
fection of senna embraces in its combina- 
tion four drugs usually ranked as laxa- 
tives, namely, purging cassia, tamarinds, 
prunes, and figs. None of the authorities, 
as far as these were examined, claim any 
special virtues for purging cassia over and 
above those possessed by the other drugs 
named. Dr. H. C. Wood even rather 
deprecates the employment of Cassia fistula 
by stating that it is apt to cause griping, a 
property not attributed to the other three. 

The tendency of modern medicine being 
decidedly towards the simplification or 
abolition of the formulas of bygone days 
containing multitudinous and very often 
even heterogeneous drugs, it would nat- 
urally seem best to dispense with this arti- 
cle by simply increasing the relative pro- 
portion of the other three laxatives rather 
than to burden our Pharmacopeia with 
still another new name. There appears to 
be some doubt in reference to the thera- 
peutic value of the pulp of figs, inasmuch 
as the laxative properties of this fruit are 
by some authors attributed chiefly to the 
mechanical irritation produced on the 
mucous membrane of the intestines by the 
very great number of small seeds contained 
init. These, of course, are excluded from 
the pulp by the straining through a fine 
hair sieve, which is prescribed by the Phar- 
macopeia. For this reason it appeared 
most advisable to increase the relative pro- 
portion of tamarinds and prunes sufficiently 
to make up for the absence of the Cassia 
fistula. In all other respects the formula 
of the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia was closely 
adhered to, modified as follows: 


“Take of Senna, in fine 


DOWEL. iene ee etter 8 tioy oz. 
Coriander, in fine powder.. 4 .S 
Tamarind). Aevese sccees eat) rs 
Prune, sliced......... yesdiat hs - 
Sugar, in coarse powder. . .30 % 


Water, a sufficient quantity. 


“Place the tamarind, prune, and fig in a 
close vessel with three pints of water, and 
digest for three hours by means of a water- 
bath. Separate the coarser portions with 
the hand, and rub the pulpy mass first 
through a hair sieve, and then through a 
fine one, or through a muslin cloth. Mix 
the residue with a pint of water, and, havy- 
ing digested the mixture for a short time, 
treat it as before, and add the product to 
the pulpy liquid first obtained. Then, by 
means of a water-bath, dissolve the sugar 
in the pulpy liquid, and evaporate the 
whole until it weighs 84 troy ounces 
Lastly, add the senna and coriander, and 
incorporate them thoroughly with the 
other ingredients while yet warm. 

“The whole should weigh 96 troy 
ounces.” 

_ To insure a moderate degree of stability, 
it is very necessary that the evaporation is 
continued to the exact point as stated, in 
order to prevent the preparation from fer- 
menting or becoming mouldy. Sometimes, 
particularly during hot and damp weather, 
mould will appear even after the most care- 
ful manipulation. On one occasion, the 


* From the Proceedings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association for 1877. 


| efficacy of substituting one-half the sugar 


by an equal weight of glycerin was tried, 
but the fungi appeared to flourish quite as 
well on this pabulum as on the other. It 
might, therefore, be a matter of interest to 
determine the value of benzoic and sali- 
cylic acids or other antizymotics, investi- 
gating, at the same time, as to how far 
such additions would tend to modify or 
impair the therapeutic value of the prep- 
aration. 

It may be remarked, in this connection, 
that the Pharmacopeia of the German 
Empire has carried the process of simplifi- 
cation even much farther than is proposed 
above. Inthe evolution of its equivalent 
preparation, the Hlectuarium e Senua, from 
complexity, the ‘‘struggle for existence” 
among its ancient ingredients has been so 
sharp that the present national volume 
records ‘‘ the survival of only four of the 
fittest.”’ The formula, in brief, is to mix 
10 parts of powdered senna with one part 
of powdered coriander, and to add 50 
50 parts (by weight) of simple syrup and 
15 parts of the purified pulp of tamarinds. 
These are to be heated on a vapor-bath, so 
as to make a thick, greenish-brown elec- 
tuary, which is directed to be preserved in 
a cold and dry place. 

As this formula appears to have arrived 
at the terminal expression of simplicity, 
embracing as it does in its composition 
only a single purgative, corrective, adju- 
vant, and laxative, it would, in reality, 
seem to be the most appropriate solution of 
the present query. 

PHILADELPHIA, August, 1877, 


oe 
Jaborandi: Pilocarpine. 


Ata late meeting of the Therapeutical 
Society of New York Dr. Squibb, in be- 
half of the Committee on Materia Medica, 
read an introductory report upon this new 
medicine. A sketch of it is printed in the 
New York Medical Journal for February. 
It is a useful contribution to a more accu- 
rate knowledge of Jaborandi. Dr. 8. 
said :— 

This is an Indian name, applied to sey- 
eral Brazilian plants, including some spe- 
cies of Piper. The true drug, however, is 
from the Pilocarpus pennatifolius, and 
consists of the compound leaf and the 
accessories. The leaflets, which possess 
the full virtues of the drug, are of a uni- 
form dark-green color. Many specimens 
in the drug-market contain a preponderance 
of brown or yellow dead leaves, which are 
nearly worthless. As large quantities of 
these inferior grades are sold, it is a fair 
inference that much of the fluid-extract in 
the market is made from them, which may 
account for the unsatisfactory results 
often obtained from these preparations. 
Unless a fluid-extract of known good qual- 
ity can be obtained, it is better to employ 
an infusion, the physician himself selecting 
the dark-green leaflets, and rejecting those 
that are yellow or brown. 

Five specimens of the drug were exhib- 
ited, showing different grades; the whole- 
sale prices ranging from sixteen to fifty 
cents per pound, and the values for medic- 
inal use bearing about the same propor- 
tion. 

There is po standard formula for the 
preparation of the fluid-extract—the form 
in which the drug is most employed—and 
therefore each manufacturer selects his 
own method. From good material a good 
fluid-extract is easily made by exhausting 
the powdered drug with a mixture of one- 
third stronger alcohol and _ two-thirds 
water, so that each minim will represent a 
grain, the extraction being made by reper- 
colation and without heat. (A sample thus 
made, and called fluid-extract of pilocarpus, 
was exhibited. ) 

The active principle has been isolated, 
and is an alkaloid. It is called pilocar- 
pine, or, properly, pilocarpia. It is a vis 
cous or semi-solid, unmanageable sub- 
stance, slightly soluble in water, and freely 
soluble in chloroform, ether, and alcohol. 
Its salts with organic acids are uncrystal- 
lizable, but with nitric, sulphuric, and hy- 
drochloric acids are crystallizable, and 
soluble in water in almost any proportion. 

The hydrochlorate and the nitrate are in 
common use. These are sold at the same 
price by the ee porters (thirty-five to forty 
cents a grain), but the hydrochlorate is the 
more efficient, as the relative amount 
of acid in the two salts is as thirty six to 
fifty-four, the difference being made up by 
the base, which alone is active. 

The salts are well adapted for hypoder- 
mic use. A convenient solution for this 
purpose is one which contains one part in 


thirty by weight, or about fifteen grains to 
the nid ounce. To prevent the formation 
of microscopic growths in the solution, 
about half a grain of salicylic acid should 
be added to each ounce. A convenient 
formula would be as follows: 

Weigh into a counterbalanced vial, of- 
pilocarpium hydrochlorate, one part; dis- 
tilled water, twenty-four parts; cold sat- 
urated solution of salicylic acid in water, 


five parts. 
—_—__—__0- e—____—__ 


Sapo Viridis. 
BY HERMAN BETZ. 


Tus preparation is used to some extent 
in Europe, and many pharmaceutists here 
are obliged to keep it for their customers, 
who make use of it in itch and allied affec- 
tions, for which it is by some considered 
quite an efficacious remedy. 

As found in the market, it is often very 
impure, being prepared from common 
animal fats and colored with various sub- 
stances. Animal fats are not advisable 
for this purpose, but any vegetable fatty 
oil, such as oil of hemp or linseed, can be 
very properly used. In countries where 
oil of hempseed is a common article of com- 
merce, green soap is usually made from 
this oil, and is obtained of a nice dark- 
green color. 

One reason why green soap in this coun- 
try is so often adulterated may be found in 
the scarcity and high price of oil of hemp- 
seed. Oil of linseed has the same proper- 
ties in making a soap for the purpose be 
fore mentioned, and on account of its 
cheapness would not offer so much temp- 
tation for adulteration; it would be advis- 
able to use it altogether, when we would 
always have a uniform and reliable pre- 
paration. As itis now, one can hardly 
find two samples alike. 

In making green soap, one or two points 
have to be taken in consideration. In the 
first place the color; this green color is one 
of the most difficult to obtain from vegeta- 
bles. Ihave made a number of experi- 
ments, and found none to answer so well as 
the green coloring matter precipitated from 
a solution of indigo by lime. 

Another point is the disagreeable odor 
which green soap usually has, but this is 
easily overcome by a few drops of essential 
oil, for instance, the oil of citronella. 

The following formula may be found 
useful in preparing this soap: 


Oil of linseed. ............ Oi 
Solution of potassa U.S. P., Oi 
Coloring matter.......... q. 8. 
Oil ‘of. citronella: 2... c2: gtts. x 


Place the oil and potassa in a porcelain 
dish; mix thoroughly and boil with a reg- 
ulated heat until the mass becomes thick or 
stringy; then add the coloring matter and 
the oil of citronella, with constant stirring. 

Tf the oil is perfectly saponified the mass 
must be homogeneous and transparent; 
opaqueness may be due to want of water, 
orto an excess of fat, or of solution of 
potassa. The first and the last can be 
remedied by a small quantity of water, 
and if the proportion of oil was too large, 
an addition of solution of potassa will ren- 
der the mixture clear.—Jour. Pharm. 

—_____0+e—____ 


Rheum Palmatum (var. Tanguticum). * 
BY PROFESSOR BALFOUR. 


J HAVE received from Mr. G. P. Regel, 
Director of the Botanic Garden at St. Pe- 
tersburg, five young rhubarb plants, under 
the name of Rheum palmatum, var. Tan- 
guticum. The plant was collected by 
Lieut. Col. N. Prejevalsky, on the north 
western range of mountains of Mongolia, 
in the Tangut country and in the solitudes 
of Northern Thibet. It is rare in the 
environs of Chertinton, but is said to 
abound near the source of the Tatung and 
Etsina, further to the west. It is known 
to the Mongols as ‘* Shara-moto,” or yellow 
tree, and to the Tangutans as ‘‘ Djumtsa.” 
The leaves of the plant are described as 
large, sometimes two feet long by three 
feet broad, and resemble those of Rihewm 
palmatum, which has been cultivated in 
the Botanic Garden since the time of Dr. 
John Hope, Professor of Botany in Edin 
burgh, and who read a paper on the sub- 
ject to the Royal Society. The leaves, 
however, differ from those of R. palmatum 
in being covered with longish and stiff 
hairs. 

The flower stalk is said to attain a height 
of from seven to ten feet, with a thickness 
of half an inch near the ground. It does 


* Read before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


From the Z'ransactions. 


not branch, as in ordinary rhubarbs, but is 
more compact, the flowering branches 
coming off at a very acute angle, and run- 
ning parallel to the stalk, as shown in the — 
figure in the colonel’s book. The root, 
when fully grown, is said to be about a 
foot long, and of the same thickness. The 
flowering time is the end of June or begin- 
ning of July, and the seeds ripen towards 
the end of August. 

The Tangutans and Chinese dig it up in © 
September and October. It is transported — 
by land in winter and by boats in summer 
down the Hoang-ho to Pekin, Tientsin, and 
other ports, where the Europeans buy it, 
paying six or ten times more than its value 
at Sining. 

The plant is quite distinct from Rheum 
officinale. which has lately been introduced 
into European gardens as the true rhubarb 
of commerce. According to Lieut. Col. 
Prejevalsky, the plant yields the Kiakhta, 
or Khan-su rhubarb. | Professor Maximo- 
vitch states that the dried roots (about 36 
Ibs.) brought home by the colonel, after 
having been carefully analyzed and tested 
by Russian chemists and physicians, en- 
tirely agreed with the best Kiakhta rhu- 
barb, both in internal structure and in the 
number of crystals of oxalate of lime, the 
quantity of extract obtained from the root, - 
and in the medicinal effect of the powder, 
and other preparations. 


—____—_+ e—_____ 


Home-Made Mineral Waters. 


A writer in the Medical Press and Qir- 
cular says: At my instigation, some of 
my medical friends have used the follow- 
ing mixture where the bitter saline pur 
gative waters of Friedrichshall and Hun- 
yadi Janos were indicated, with equal if. 
not more satisfactory results in abdominal 
diseases, hepatic congestion, even attended 
with hemorrhoids, plethora, ete. : 


Sulphate of soda......... 3 drachms. | 
es ‘« potassa...... 3 drachms. | 
uv “ magnesia.... 4 drachms. | 

Bicarbonate of soda...... 1 drachm. 
ss ‘* potassa... 1 scruple. 

Waters. dca ae nereeige 20 ounces. 

Muriatic acidie.c.. 2.0. 1 drachm. 

Mix. The bottle is to be kept well 


corked, and in a cool place. 

A wineglassful the first thing every morn- 
ing, in a tumbler of cold water. The 
addition of the muriatic acid answers a 
twofold purpose: it saturates the mixture 
with carbonic acid gas, making it more 
palatable, and the small quantities of 
chlorides it generates add to its efficacy in 
a surprising way. Sulphate of potassa is 
the best cholagogue in the saline shape, 
and invariably evters largely into all the’ 
natural waters of use in hepatic conges:| 
tion. But all the natural waters contain| 
more or less sulphate of lime (in common) 
parlance, plaster of Paris), which adds’ 
nothing to its efficacy, and is objectionable. 

Again: in gouty and rheumatic diathe- 
ses, where an iodized alkaline aperient is) 
indicated, the following may be prescribed, 
and will be found far more efficacious than 
any of the natural waters ; 


Dry sulphate of soda..... 3 ounces. — 
ha te ‘* potassa...6  drachms. 
Bicarbonate of potassa....21¢ drachms. 


Carbonate of lithia........ 1g drachm. 
Iodide of potassium....... 1g drachm. 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful the first aang 
in the morning in half a pint of tepl 
water. 

If the patient prefer cold to tepid water, 
plain cold, or aerated may be used. 

In renal affections, where a course of 
the warm alkaline waters of Vichy o 
Carlsbad, or the cold ones of Vals, Jachin- 
gen, and Marienbad is desired, we may 
use (as Dr Wade suggests) dilute solutions 
of potassa and soda_ bicarbonate with 
citrate of lithia. Sir H. Page has foun 
soft or distilled water of great service 1 
the palliative treatment of renal affections, 
and either the one or the other should 
always be used in the preparation of t 
solutions. They may be taken warm, 0 
charged with carbonic acid. f 

By adopting such measures as these, we 
can confer, in some measure, the boon 0 
mineral waters on the poor patients, piel 
is now only enjoyed by the wealthy. | 


——__e+ e—_—_ 


Iodized Cod Liver Oil. 


B® Cod liver oil... ..-naemen 100 grammes. 
Iodoform...0 gramme 25 centigrammes 
Essence of anise .......-10 drops. | 
M. -. 


March, 1878.] 


Flavoring Extracts. 


' 

| Jupernc from the frequency of the 
jueries received from our correspondents, 
ihe subject of Flavoring Extracts must be 
\n attractive one to a number of druggists. 
Receipts for most of the extracts in usual 
{emand have been published from time to 
ime in Tae Druaatstrs CrrcuLar; but, as 
hey are so scattered as not to be easily 
vecessible to every one, we think it will 
uit the convenience of our readers to have 
ill the receipts together in one number 
f£ Tur Crrcotar. The formule given 
yelow represent the average standard 
trength, but they may be reduced accord- 
ng to circumstances. 


PXTRACT OF BITTER ALMONDS. 
Oil of bitter almonds....... 1 ounce. 

} Alcohol ..... Piss t.udeiterst! 13 ounces. 

BMOLOD ss 4616. dae see's : GiaaiS® 


Some color it with half an ounce of 
‘tineture of turmeric. 


| 

[ EXTRACT OF LEMON. 

| Oilof lemon.... 2 ounces. 
| Freshly grated lemon peel.. 1 ounce. 
Alcohol.... 2 pints. 


) 

EXTRACT OF ORANGE. 

ime@nof orange «..... i... .12 drachms. 
| Freshly grated orange peel.. 4 ounces. 


; Alcohol........ eater o st bee 2 pints. 
Another. 
Valencia oranges........... 1 dozen 
Alcohol...... Be Raver 2 pints 


| Carefully detach the yellow portion of 
‘he rind, and macerate it for ten days in 
the alcohol. Owing to the difficulty of 
procuring fresh oil of orange, this formula 
's generally preferred. 


i EXTRACT OF ROSE. 


) Red rose leaves........... . 2 ounces. 
ROT OF -TOSO! 2... oiss cies odes 1 drachm. 
CT 80) BE Sa i Serra age 2 pints. 
EXTRACT OF CORIANDER. 


Powdered coriander........ 4 ounces. 
' Oil of coriander.. 1 drachm. 


 wlcohol...... “ANSE OA CGS ...24 ounces, 
ENG) aOR iP ater ORR beet 
EXTRACT OF CELERY. 
Celery seed, bruised........ 2 ounces 
POON) eA oe See 1 pint 


EXTRACT OF GINGER. 
Tincture of ginger..........1 pint. 
, Alcohol ..... from 1 to 1 pint. 
' Some use the tincture without dilution. 


j EXTRACT OF ANISE. 
Pmenise SCCOW.) 5.26606. -5.5% 2 ounces. 
* Oil of star anise.... ....... 1 ounce. 
) Alcohol ..... sje rai rs love eioes te LDILB: 


EXTRACT OF CINNAMON. 
Oil of cinnamon ........... 2 drachms. 
Ceylon cinnamon, bruised.. 4 ounces. 
Diluted alcohol............. 2 pints. 


EXTRACT OF PEPPERMINT. 
| Essence of peppermint, U. 8. P., 1 pint. 
mercohol.......... Petron s6°to 1 ees 
\ Some use the essence undiluted. 
\ 


EXTRACT OF SPEARMINT. 

+ Essence of spearmint, U. 8. P., 1 pint. 
Meemconol, ......... app LOMB ue TO. de cs 

, Some prefer the essence without dilution. 


EXTRACT OF NUTMEG. 
Pee OL nutmeg... ca.i0s 2 drachms. 
| Powdered mace............ 1 ounce. 
feecohol.... ....-....2 Pads Oy DIRLA: 
EXTRACT OF VANILLA. 
yeWVanilla bean... ....... ... 1 ounce. 
Memont SULAT.. Ll. aah ues 
i 


| Alcohol, 70 per cent, sufficient. 


_ Triturate the vanilla with the sugar until 
1 No. 20 powder is obtained. Introduce 
tinto a two-pint stone jug with ten ounces 
of the menstruum, cork tightly, and digest 
several hours at a temperature of about 
(50°. Allow the mixture to cool, transfer 
{ to a percolator, pack it firmly, and pour 
enough alcohol on it to make the percolate 
|measure One pint. 


EXTRACT OF PINEAPPLE, ARTIFICIAL. 
Chloroform....... ..... 1 fluid ounce. 
midehyde....,....... i Nig ap ss 
Butyric ether.......... 5 fluid ounces. 


Butyrate of amyl...... 10 ‘ 3 
Glycerine Sime ss 
SuCONO).,......-...- eee lOOp ss is 


EXTRACT OF STRAWBERRY, ARTIFICIAL. 
Marre. ether............ 1 fluid ounce. 
Acetic ether............ 5 fluid ounces. 
Formic ether........... 1 fluid ounce. 


| 
| 
| 


Butyric ether.......... 5 fluid ounces. 
Salicylate of methyl.... 1 fluid ounce. 
Acetate of amyl........ 3 fluid ounces. 


Butyrate of amyl....... 2 ‘ 
BEWCPYING, 55. 5\.25252-.. 2 ha 
SCT. eens, £00 <6 9 4 
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EXTRACT OF RASPBERRY, ARTIFICIAL. 
Nitric ether... ....:... 1 fluid ounce. 
Aldehyde:i:...ccesvemee ee *f 


Acetic ether. ..... 2... . 5 fluid ounces. 
Mormic ether: jc). dans No aes -, 
Butyric) ether... Ji... 1 fluid ounce. 
Benzoic ether....... ll a 
Cinanthylic ether....... 1 “ $ 
Sebacic ether...... oetameit $e ci 
Salicylate of methyl.... 1 ‘ ‘ 
Acetate of amyl ....... ates! *s 
Butyrate of amyl....... 1 “ Me 
Tartaric/acid: 32). 4, dues - 2 ounces. 
Glycerine....... «..e-+- 4 fluid ounces. 
Alcohol. . ees ae 105“ “ 


EXTRACT OF PEAR, ARTIFICIAL. 
Acetic ether... ... 5 fluid ounces. 


Acetate of amyl........ 108“ ve 
Glycerine. 012. Se ina TOMES: £5 
ANCOROU Son eerste = 100% ° x 


EXTRACT OF APPLE, ARTIFICIAL. 


CHIOLOLOLIN aaa eis cate . 1 fluid ounce. 
INItPCT Stlere 78s Gate a1 Bes us 
Aldehyderr.. 52. ...-. 2fluid ounces. 
PXCEULG CLNer cers sec tieers 1 fluid ounce. 


Valerianate of amyl.... 10 fluid ounces. 


OXAlIG FACING rete cars, cise .. 2drachms. 

Glyceriner sme sk user 2 fluid ounces. 

ATCONOL cs spies needa. 1007 ‘s 
EXTRACT OF CLOVE. 

Powdered clove.......... .. 4 ounces. 

Diluted alcohol............ 1 pint. 


EXTRACT OF TONKA BEAN. 
Tonka bean, coarsely ground 4 ounces. 
Diluted alcohols... pint. 


EXTRACT OF ALLSPICE. 
Allspice, coarsely ground... 4 ounces. 
ulated. S1cOhol eae cera. Pulte 


EXTRACT OF BLACKBERRY, ARTIFICIAL. 
Tincture of orris root (1-8).. 1 pint. 
ALCOLCUCLUGEs «66 craum. sib. 
BUG ILC CuCl wer: caer. tals 


EXTRACT OF PEACH, ARTIFICIAL. 
Oil of bitter almonds ...... 2 ounces. 


PA CefIC ELHEIy ori pS. Gsnieras a 1 ounce. 
Alcohol...... dite dtabishs sew Pints: 
EXTRACT OF NECTARINE. 
Extract of vanilla.......... 1 pint 
Extract of lemon.......... Tee Ss 
Extract of pineapple........ 8 ounces. 
EXTRACT OF WINTERGREEN. 
Oil of wintergreen.......... 1 ounce. 
AI CONOL eee cceisteicte saul pint. 
Cudbear or cochineal...... 10 grains. 
EXTRACT OF SASSAFRAS. 
Our OLSassatras aa tadsiee rae 1 ounce. 
Sassafras, in coarse powder. 2 ounces. 
Aillconolyaassreuk- a = isles vised SE PINtS. 


A Singular Substitute for Musk. 


A NUMBER of substitutes for the expen- 
sive secretion of the musk deer are known 
and more or less used in perfumery and 
medicine. Besides the artificial musk, an 
old preparation obtained by the action of 
fuming nitric acid on oil of amber, several 
vegetable substances can, to a certain ex- 
tent, replace the familiar perfume. Among 
these may be mentioned the seeds of the 
Abelmoschus moschatus, musk seeds; the 
Mimulus moschatus, musk plant; and the 
Buryangium sumbul, musk root. 

But the new succedaneum proposed in the 
Monthly Mayazine of Pharmacy (London), 
by Dr. Bertheraud, a physician practising at 
Algiers, is of an altogether different na- 
ture. It consists of the droppings of a 
small antelope, Antilope dorcas, L., found 
in abundance in the Sahara desert. Dur- 
ing his residence at Biskra, Dr. Bertheraud 
remarked that vast colonies of these little 
deer frequent the sandy plains, and wher- 
ever they have been, the warm dry air is 
fragrant, the odor of musk being every- 
where perceptible. Moreover, it was ob- 
served that the natives collected the drop- 
pings and dried them with care, and usually 
carried some of this interesting product 
upon their person, tied up in a handker 
chief, or in little sachets, or bits of hollow 
cane. It was not long before Dr. Berthe- 
raud had an opportunity of testing the 
therapeutic value of this new kind of 
musk. A young lady who suffered exceed- 
ingly from attacks of hysteria was treated 
with a tincture made from the dried excre- 
ment of the little antelope in question, and 
the treatment proved most successful. His 
provision of ordinary musk was exhausted, 
he could obtain none at the hospital in 
Biskra, and as a last resource he tried the 
tincture alluded to, and found that he had 
indeed discovered a new and valuable 
source of musk. 

In the neighborhood of Algiers, Dr. 
Bertheraud collected a considerable quan- 
tity of this new product, which, he says, 
first attracted his attention as long ago as 


1854, and having compared this with the 
same substance collected in the Sahara 
desert, he was soon convinced that the 
properties of both were extremely similar. 
On analysis, the dried product was found 
to have the following composition: 


Matters soluble in rectified spirit, 7:00 
Salts soluble in water....... eo er LO 
Insoluble mineral matters...... 26°50 
Residue of vegetable food....... 63°40 

100:00 


The substances which dissolve in alcohol 
constitute the active principle of the dried 
excrement; they consist of a resinous prin- 
ciple analogous to musk, benzoic acid, bil- 
iary acid, and biliary coloring matters. 
The resin similar to musk can be extracted 
by spirit or by sulphide of carbon, but 
these treatments, unfortunately, modify its 
odor considerably. By submitting the 
product to a careful distillation in a dry re- 
tort some crystals of benzoic acid were ob- 
tained. The mineral salts, soluble in water, 
were found to contain ammonia, and a 
large quantity of chloride of sodium. 
Those which were insoluble consisted 
largely of phosphate of lime, and the 
vegetable residue of the food contained 
much fibre and cellulose. 

According to Geiger and Reiwan, ordi- 
nary musk yields to boiling alcohol, 


Cholesterine and fat............-5 5-1 
Bittermesiniky eset. species «c/s 5:0 
Total per Centers ais spore .ctor 10°1 


By the way, ambergris, a perfume scarce- 
ly less esteemed, and still more expensive 
than musk, has, according to the best 
authorities, an origin not very different 
from that of the new Algerian musk. The 
feeces of the little antelope are about the 
size of a small pea after they have been 
dried, and weigh at most 2 or 3 grains; 
they evolve a most fragrant odor of musk 
even in the open air, and this aroma ap- 
pears to be due to the product of the secre- 
tion of some sebacic glands situated in the 
inguinal region. 

For medical use, the tincture, or alco- 
holic extract, appears to contain the whole 
of the active principles; in practice it has 
been found advantageous to employ the 
tincture in the form of four to six drops in 
a glass of infusion of orange leaves. 

In concluding his remarks on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Bertheraud calls attention to a 
singular circumstance, of peculiar interest 
at present. He observes that from time 
out of mind the antelope has never been 
known to be afflicted with hydrophobia, 
and as this is admitted by every one to be 
a purely nervous disease. he asks, not with- 
out much reason, whether their musk-like 
product preserves them from this dreadful 
disease, and if so, whether musk might 
not be found a valuable preventive in other 
cases. 


oo 
Composition of Ferric Phosphate. 
BY G. W. WAINE. 


Ir appears to be generally believed that 
the precipitate formed by the reaction be- 
tween ferric chloride and ordinary phos- 
phate of sodium varies in composition 
accordingly as either salt is in excess. To 
ascertain if this be true, I prepared some 
pure crystallized ferric chloride (Fe2Cls). 
I found some difficulty in obtaining this 
free from ferrous chloride, which is always 
present in the product of the action of 
chiorine upon heated iron wire, even 
though the former is employed in large 
excess. The chlorination could be com- 
pleted only by keeping the crystals of 
ferric chloride in a bottle of chlorine gas 
freely exposed to light. 

Standard solutions of this and hydro- 
disodic phosphate (Na2,HPO,) having been 
prepared, two samples of the ferric phos- 
phate were made :— 

A. By adding the ferric chloride to so- 
dium phosphate in eacess with constant 
stirring. 

B. By adding sodium phosphate to fer- 
ric chloride. 

It was found that the precipitates could 
not be washed by decantation, for they 
would not subside properly, and easily 
passed through the pores of a filter; so 
they were transferred to dialyzers of 
parchment-paper, which were suspended 
over large volumes of distilled water, re- 
newed in a day or two, when it contained 
much salt. This was found to be a per- 
fect method of washing the gelatinous 
precipitates, and it is probably to the want 
of such a method at an earlier date that 
we must ascribe the discrepancies in the 
results of different analyses of the ferric 
phosphates, 
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When completely washed, the precipi- 
tates were dried and ignited. The process 
first adopted for determining their compo- 
sition consisted in dissolving them in hy- 
drochloric acid, and determining the iron 
by means of a standard solution of potas- 
sium permanganate, after reduction to the 
ferrous state by means of sodium sulphite. 
Five determinations made in this way 
gave as a mean result :— 

For A (prepared by add- 

ing the ferric chloride 

to the phosphate) 
For B (prepared by add- 

ing the sodic phosphate ; 

to the ferric chloride,.. 88°63 p. c. iron. 

This would give for one molecule of 
PO, (=95) in A 1°04 as the atomic propor- 
tion of Fe (=56); in B, 1°06. Whence it 
appears that the precipitate is essentially 
FePO,, but that it has a tendency to con- 
tain a slight excess of iron, especially when 
precipitated in the presence of an excess 
of ferric chloride. 

In the course of these analyses I noticed 
that the number of divisions of the per- 
manganate solution required in successive 
determinations did not agree so closely as 
is usualin the volumetric estimation of 
iron, evidently in consequence of a diffi- 
culty in ensuring the complete reduction 
of the ferric phosphate to the ferrous 
state. 

Some more analyses were then made, in 
which the phosphoric acid was estimated 
by adding to the hydrochloric solution 
some citric acid, then ammonia in excess 
and ammonium sulphide, boiling, filtering, 
and precipitating the phosphoric acid as 
magnesium-ammonium-phosphate. 

‘wo analyses of each sample gave, for 
one atom (56) of iron:— 

PaNe : 

I. 1:004 mol. PO, I. 0°91 mol. PO, 

Il. 0°97 a II. 0°95 < 


When the precipitated ferric phosphate 
was exposed to air dried by sulphuric acid 
until its weight was constant, it was found 
to contain 265 molecules of water for 
each atom of iron present; this water was 
not entirely expelled at 250° C. The pre- 
cipitate appears, therefore, to be repre- 
sented by the formula 2FePO,,5H.O. 

I have endeavored to determine phos- 
phoric acid volumetrically by mixing the 
solution with potassium iodide and starch, 
and adding a standard solution of ferric 
chloride until an excess was indicated by 
the liberation of iodine; but I found that 
the mixture of potassium iodide and starch 
was far less sensitive to the action of 
ferric chloride than to that of chlorine, so 
that it was possible for iodide of potas- 
sium and ferric chloride to coexist in the so- 
lution for some minutes. In attempting to 
use potassium sulphocyanide to indicate 
the excess of ferric chloride, 1 found that 
the delicacy of the reaction was seriously 
impaired when acetic acid was present, a 
condition which would of necessity exist 
in most determinations of phosphoric acid 
for practical purposes. —Chemical News. 


38°01 p. c. iron. 
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Action of Ammonia on Phosphate of 
Soda. 


WHEN strong ammonia is added to a cold 
saturated solution of sodium phosphate, a 
white crystalline, slowly-subsiding precip- 
itate falls, the amount ot which varies with 
the proportions of ammonia and phosphate 
used. It begins to be formed when the 
proportion of ammonia to phosphate is 
about 1 to 2, and the maximum amount is 
produced with about 3 volumes of ammo- 
nia to 2 of phosphate solution. The pre- 
cipitate is readily soluble in water, but 
practically insoluble in strong ammonia. 

Analyses made on the small quantities 
hitherto obtained rather tend to show that 
its composition is not constant; but it is 
hoped shortly to prepare and submit to 
analyses a larger sample. 

oe 


Extraction of Silver from Cyanide 
Baths. 


Barus of silver cyanide, the residues 
from galvano-plastic establishments, are 
precipitated with sulphuric acid. The 
precipitate contains ail the silver along 
with copper, zinc, andiron. It is ignited, 
and the residue is treated with nitric acid, 
which dissolves out the silver, zinc, and 
copper. From this solution the silver is 
thrown down as chloride. The portion 
insoluble in nitric acid contains car- 
bon, terric oxide, and traces of silver, 
which may be extracted with ammonia.— 
Von Bisra in Journal fiir Praktische, 
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The Liquefaction of the Gases hitherto 
thought to be Incoercible. 


IN the last issue of Tor Druaersts Crr- 
CULAR we briefly noticed the unexpected 
discovery of methods for liquefying oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and atmospheric air. 
“ince then more particulars have been re- 
ceived, and we believe our readers will be 
pleased to know in detail how the great 
feat was performed. From Zhe Pharma- 


ceutical Journal we copy the following, | 
which gives a good idea of the event, to- | 


gether with a translation of the original 

documents relating to the subject: 
Toward the end of December consider- 

able interest was excited by the announce- 


ment that the liquefaction of oxygen had | 


been effected at Geneva by M. Raoul Pic- 
tet, on the 22d of December. When, how- 
ever, the subject came before the Academy 
of Sciences at its séance on the 24th, the 


“interest was heightened by the announce- | 


ment that M. Pictet had been to some ex- 
tent anticipated, in that M. Cailletet, who 
a short time si.ce succeeded in liquefying 
binoxide of nitrogen, had also effected the 
liquefaction of oxygen and of carbonic 
oxide on the 2d of December, although in 
consequence of some consideration as to 
his pending election to the body, instead of 


of it had been entrusted in a sealed packet 


to the custody of the Secretary to the | 


Academy on the 3d. At the sitting of 
announced that M. Cailletet had succeeded 
in liquefying nitrogen, hydrogen and at- 
mospheric air. The following account of 
the operation by which these results were 
effected is taken from Comptes Rendus of 
December 24 and 31. 

To give M. Cailletet precedence. The 
following are the terms in which M. Caille- 
tet communicated his success with oxygen 
and carbonic oxide to his old master, M. 
Sainte-Claire Deville, and which formed 
the basis of the sealed packet :— 

‘‘T am anxious to tell you first and with- 
out the loss of a moment that I have to- 
day liquefied carbonic oxide and oxygen. 
Iam, perhaps, wrong to say liquefy, for 
at the temperature obtained by the evap- 
oration of sulphurous acid, 7. é., —29° and 
300 atmospheres, I do not see the liquid, 
but a fog so thick that I may conclu’e it 
to be a vapor very near the point of lique- 
faction. I am writing to-day to M. Deleuil 
for protoxide of nitrogen, by the help of 
which [ shall, no doubt, be able to watch 
the flow of a stream of carbonic oxide and 
oxygen. 

“P. 8. Ihave just made 
that puts my mind at rest. I compressed 
hydrogen at 300 atmospheres, and after 
cooling at —28°, I allowed it to expand 
suddenly. There was no trace of fog in 
the tube. My gases (CO and O) are, 
therefore, near upon liquefaction, this fog 
being produced only with vapors near 
liquefying. M. Berthelot’s anticipations 
are, consequently, being completely real- 
ized.” : 

The following is the more detailed ac- 
count read before the Academy on the 24th 
of December :— v 

“Tf oxygen or pure carbonic oxide be 
enclosed in a tube of the form I have pre- 
viously described, and placed in the com- 
pression apparatus already exhibited be- 
fore the Academy,* and then the gas be 
brought down to a temperature of —29 by 
means of sulphurous acid at the pres- 
sure of about 300 atmospheres, 
gases retain their gaseous condition. But 
if they are suddenly allowed to expand, so 
as to produce, according to Poisson’s law, 
a temperature of at least 200° below the in- 
itial temperature, immediately an intense 
fog produced by the liquefaction, and, per- 
haps, solidification of the oxygen or car- 
bonic oxide, become perceptible, 

“This phenomenon is observed also on 
the expansion of carbonic acid and the 
protoxide and binoxide of nitrogen when 
under strong pressure. 


an experiment 


“This fog is produced with oxygen even | 


when the gas is at the common tempera- 
ture, provided time is given for the escape 
of heat it acquires by the mere act of com- 
pression. This I demonstrated by experi- 
ments conducted on Sunday, December 16, 
at the chemical laboratory of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, before a number of 
scientific men, among whom were some 
members of the Academy of Sciences. [I 
had hoped to find at Paris, together with 


_ *This Compression apparatus, which is described 
in the Comptes Rendus for November 5 last, is a 
hollow steel cylinder in which the gas is compressed 


af means of a hydraulic pump with the intervention 
of alayer of mercury. 


these two | 


| the materials necessary for the production 


| of a high degree of cold (protoxide of ni- 
| trogen or liquid carbonic acid), a pump ca- 
| pable of taking the place of my compres 

| sion apparatus at Chatillon-sur-Seine. Un- 


fortunately, a pump well fixed and suited | 


to this kind of experiment could not be 
found at Paris, and I was obliged to send 
to Chatillon-sur-Seine for the refrigerating 


material for collecting the condensed mat- | 


ters on the walls of the tube. 


more easy to imagine than to carry out, on 
account of the form and thickness of the 
tubes containing them. Chemical reac- 
tions will also allow of the demonstration 


ozone in the act of compression. 
questions I sha]] endeavor to solve with 
the help of apparatus which I am now 
having made. 

‘* Under the same conditions of temper- 
ature and pressure even the most rapid ex- 
pansion of pure hydrogen gives no trace 
of nebulous matter. There remains, there- 
fore, only nitrogen to study, and the small 
solubility of this gas in water leads me to 
suppose that it will be very refractory to 


: , : | any change of condition.” 
the fact being published at once, a record | “"'y ©2Gus 


At the meeting of the following week, 
however, M. Cailletet was able to report 
a great advance toward the solution of 


: | this problem in the following ‘‘ Note on 
the Academy on the 31st December it was | | = 


the Condensation of Reputedly Incoercible 
Gases ” :— 

‘«T have continued my experiments upon 
the liquefaction of gases, and I am happy to 
announce that I have succeeded in lique- 
fying nitrogen and atmospheric air. Hy- 
drogen itself has given indications of lique- 
faction, as will presently appear. The 
following are some details of my experi- 
ments :— 

‘“ Nitrogen.—Pure and dry nitrogen, 
submitted to a pressure of about 200 at- 
mospheres, at a temperature of +13°, and 
the pressure then suddenly relaxed, is con- 
densed in the clearest manner. There is 
produced at first a matter similar to an 
atomized liquid (liquide pulvérisé), in par- 
ticles of an appreciable volume; then the 
liquid gradually disappears from the sides 
toward the centre of the tube, forming at 
last a sort of vertical column directed 
along the axis of the tube itself. The total 
duration of the phenomenon is about three 
seconds. 

‘““These appearances leave no doubt of 
the true character of the phenomenon. I 
first made the experiment at home, at the 


temperature of —29°, and I repeated it yes- | 


terday a great number of times in the Jab- 
oratory of the Normal School, in the pres- 
ence of several scientific men and members 
of the Academy, among whom I may men- 
tion, with his consent, the venerated M. 
Boussingault. 

“ Hydrogen.—Hy drogen has always been 
regarded as the most incoercible gas, be- 
cause of its slight density and the nearly 
complete conformity of its mechanical 


was therefore only with extreme distrust 
as to the result that I decided to submit it 
to the same tests as have determined the 
liquefaction of the other gases. 

‘“In my first attempts I could not recog- 
nize anything unusual, but as it often hap- 
pens in experimental science, the habit of 
observing the phenomenon leads to being 
able to recognize signs under conditions 
where at first they passed unperceived. 
This is what occurred with hydrogen. In 
an experiment to-day, in the presence of 
MM. Berthelot, H. Sainte-Claire Deville, 
and Mascart, who have kindly authorized 
me to invoke their testimony, I have suc- 
ceeded in observing indications of the 
liquefaction of hydrogen, in conditions of 


| evidence which did not appear doubtful to 


any of the learned men who witnessed the 
experiment. This has been repeated a 
great number of times. In operating with 
pure hydrogen, submitted to a pressure of 
about 280 atmospheres and then suddenly 
released, we have observed the formation 
of an excessively fine and subtile fog sus- 
pended through the length of the tube and 
which disappeared suddenly. The appear- 
ance of this fog, notwithstanding its ex- 
treme subtility, has appeared incontestable 
to all the scientific men who have wit- 
nessed the experiment to-day, and they 
have taken care to repeat the experiment 
Several times, so as not to allow of any 
doubt as to its reality. 

‘“ Awr.—Having liquefied oxygen and 
nitrogen, the liquefaction of air had been 


thus demonstrated ; however, it appears to 
me to be interesting to make the direct 


“To know whether oxygen and carbonic | 
| oxide are in a liquid or solid form in the | 
fog would require an optical experiment 


. . | 
that the oxygen is not transformed into 
These | 


properties with those of a perfect gas. It | 


experiment, and, as might bd expected, it 
has succeeded perfectly. Itis unnecessary 
to say that the air had been previously 


| dried and deprived of carbonic acid. Thus 


has been confirmed the exactitude of the 
views put forward by the founder of mod- 
ern chemistry, M. Lavoisier, upon the pos- 


sibility of making air assume the liquid | 


state, producing matters endowed with 
new and unknown properties.” 

The object at which I have been aiming 
for three years past is to demonstrate ex- 
perimentally that molecular cohesion is a 
general property of bodies, without any 
exception. If the permanent gases cannot 
be liquefied, it would be necessary to con- 
clude that their constituent particles do not 
attract each other, and are thus exempt 
from this law. To succeed by experimen- 
tal means in bringing the particles of a gas 
into the closest possible proximity, and 
thus accomplish its liquefaction, certain 
indispensable conditions have to be com- 
plied with, which I summarize as follows: 
(1) To have an absolutely pure gas, free 
from any trace of a foreign gas; (2) to have 
at command very powerful means of com- 
pression; (8) to obtain an intense degree of 
cold, and the abstraction of heat at these 
low temperatures; (4) to have a large sur- 
face of condensation maintained at these 
low temperatures; (5) to be able to utilize 
the expansion of the gas under consider- 
able pressure to the atmospheric pressure, 
which expansion, added to the preceding 
means, compels liquefaction. These five 
conditions being fulfilled, we may formu- 
late the following problem:—When a gas 
is compressed at 500 or 600 atmospheres, 
and kept at a temperature of —100°or —140° 
and then allowed to expand to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, one of two things must 
happen: Either the gas, obeying the action 
of cohesion, becomes liquid, giving up its 
heat of condensation to the portion of the 
gas, Which expands and is Jost in the gas- 
eous form; or, under the assumption that 
cohesion is not a general law, the gas 
passes beyond absolute zero, that is, be- 
comes inert, a dust without consistence. 
The work of expansion would be impossi- 
ble, and the loss of heat absolute, 

‘Impressed with the certainty that 
thermo-dynamic equations rest upon fixed 
numerical forms, I sought to contrive some 
mechanical means for realizing the condi- 
tions summarized above, and selected a 
complex apparatus that I may describe as 
follows: 

““T took two suction force pumps such 
as I use industrially in my ice-making 
apparatus. These I coupled so that the suc- 
tion of the one corresponds to the compres- 
sion of the other. The suction in the first 
communicates with atube 1:10 m. long, 
filled with liquid sulphurous acid. Under 
the influence of a perfect vacuum, the 
temperature of this liquid is rapidly low- 
ered to —65° or even —73°, the extreme 
limit which has been obtained. Into this 
tube of suphurous acid there passes a 
second smaller tube, measuring six centi- 
metres in exterior diameter, and of the 
same length as the tube in which it is 
enclosed. These two tubes have a common 
bottom. In the central tube I compressed 
carbonic acid produced by the decomposi- 
tion of Carrara marble with hydrochloric 
acid. This gas was dried, then collected 
under an oil-gas holder of one cubic metre 
capacity. With a pressure varying between 
four and six atmospheres carbonic acid is 
easily liquefied under these conditions, 
The fluid flows down by its own weight 
into a copper tube four metres in length 
and four centimetres in diameter, 

“Two pumps, coupled in the same way 
as the first pair, volatilize the carbonic acid 
in the gasometer, and the long tube filled 
with the liquid acid. Admission to the 
pumps is regulated by a three-way tap; a 
screw-regulating tap intercepts, if desired, 
the entry of liquid carbonic acid into the 
long tube; it isplaced between the carbonic 
acid condenser and this long tube. When the 
regulating tap is closed, and the two pumps 
suck up the vapor from the liquid carbonic 
acid contained in the four-metre tube, the 
lowest temperature is produced that can be 
got; the carbonic acid solidifies, its tem- 
perature falling to about —140°. The work 
of abstracting heat is kept up by the 
pumps, which have a joint cylinder ca- 
pacity of three litres per stroke and make 
100 strokes per minute. Both the gul- 
phurous acid tube and the carbonic acid 
tube are enclosed in sawdust and baize to 
prevent radiation. 

‘‘Into the interior of the carbonic acid 
tube there passes a fourth tube, five metres 
in length, fourteen millimetres in external 
diameter, and four millimetres in inter- 


nal diameter, which serves as the oxy; 
compressor. This long tube is surrounde 
by solid carbonic acid, and the whole 0 
its surface is brought to the lowest temper 
ature that it is possible to obtain. hes 
two long tubes are connected at the lowe 
ends with the carbonic acid tube; cons, 
quently the smalltube goes beyond th 
other by about one metre. This portion 
bend toward the ground, giving both tube 
a slightly inclined position. The smal 
central tube is bent down, and screwed int 
the neck of a strong cylindro-conical re 
tort, made of wrought iron, the walls 0 
which are 35 millimetres thick. Its heigh 
is 28 centimetres, and diameter 17 centi 
metres. This retort contains 700 gramme; 
of potassium chlorate and 256 grammes 0 
potassium chloride mixed together, fused 
pulverized, and placed in the retort per 
fectly dry. Iheat the retort when th 
double circulations of sulphurous agei¢ 
and carbonic acid have lowered the tem 
perature to the point desired. The ehlo- 
rate of potassium is decomposed slowly ai 
first, but tolerably rapidly at the end of the 
operation. A pressure-gauge at the end oj 
the long tube enables me to watch the 
pressure and the progress of the reaction, 
It was made on purpose for me by Bour 
don, of Paris, this last summer, and js 
graduated up to 800 atmospheres. 

“When the reaction is finished, the 
pressure exceeds 500 atmospheres; but it 
almost immediately fails, stopping at 320 
atmospheres. If the screw-tap at the end 
of the tube be opened at this moment, a 
jet of liquid may be distinctly seen escap- 
ing with extreme violence. If the tap be 
then closed a few seconds later, a second 
jet may be obtained, this time less abun- 
dant. Pieces of charcoal, slightly kin- 
dled, placed in this jet, ignite spontane- 
ously with incredible violence. I have 
not yet been able to collect the liquid on 
account of the force with which it is pro- 
jected; but I am now endeavoring to com- 
bine a cooled gauge, which may, by means 
of cloths, retain a little of the liquid. 

‘Yesterday (Monday, December 24th, 
1877), 1 performed this experiment a second 
time before a good part of the members of 
our Physical Society, and we had three 
well-defined jets, one after the other, ] 
cannot yet give the minimum pressure 
necessary, for it isevident that I must have 
had an exaggeration of the pressure pro- 
duced by an accumulation of the gas in the 
retort, which resists condensation in the 
narrow space represented by the inner 
tube. ; | 

‘“‘T intend using a similar apparatus to 
attempt the condensation of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, and I rely especially on my ability 
to maintain low temperatures with ease, by 
means of my four large pumps, worked by 
steam-power. 

‘‘ I believe that it is in this direction 
particularly that it is necessary to work to 
effect the rebellious condensations, since 
the tension of saturated vapors is a direct 
function of the temperature. I am having 
a plan of my apparatus drawn up, and it 
will be my pleasure and duty to send it to 
you in the course of the week. I haye 
learned with great interest that M. Pictet | 
has arrived at the same result with myself, | 
and almost at the same moment. I have 
no idea as to what his process may be, but 
we shall doubtless enter into correspon- 
dence before long, and exchange our ideas 
on this interesting subject.” 


oe } 
Direct Combustion of Nitrogen. — 


To show this as a lecture experiment, M. 
Kammerer recommends putting a burning 
strip of magnesium into a cylinder of the 
capacity of about two litres (or quarts) 
filled with air. The peculiar smell and 
color of nitric dioxide are soon perceived, 
showing the direct union of the oxygen 
and the nitrogen. 


————_e--e—_____ 
Electroplating with Bismuth. 


CoprER or brass may be plated with bis- 
muth in a bath composed of 25 or 30) 
grammes of ammoniacal chloride of bis- 
muth per litre of water slightly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, operated cold. If | 
heated to 100°, the bismuth will not deposit. 
A single Bunsen cell only is necessary; | 
with a single Daniell cell the deposit is long 
forming, and but slight. On coming from | 
the bath, the articles are covered with 


a dark deposit, under which is the bismuth 
with its especial brilliancy, and adhering 

strongly. By substituting the double chlo- 
ride of antimony and ammonium, antimony i 


~ 


may be similarly deposited. - | 


March, 1878.] 


yn the Retarding Action of Glycerine. | assume it here. We hold the reaction, 
therefore, to be a universal one. I submit 
the average result of three analyses when 
no bromide was taken, and the average 
results of six analyses of urine when the 
: meee : body wus under the influence of from 5 to 
c. of a solution of iodine in potassium y nder the influence he sits 
f+ Cs | 10 grms. of potassic bromide. The results 
iodide. They were then made up to|., ° : 
Eeeewith watennshd, sWo> with show the amounts of the whole twenty- 
ey e “ake A) Ailend OLA cariieri ne was then | /0ur hours, all the urine for that period 
pene 5. ple sn wae ene. | Deing collected. The method was to incin- 
‘laced in each; in two the wire was sus- : a A . 
f : , | erate a portion of the urine, and from the 
fended near the surface of the fluid, and ash to separate the alkaline earths, sul. 
ji the others it was piaced at the bottom. | FORE RT eC TT er os Ae 


a * s 
: : phates, and phosphates. The sodium and 
yeek it was at the wate ‘ P F 
= ade had 5 eee peeps. at Me aba potassium were then estimated in the form 
) s he 7 act 


. ¢ Sabet of chlorides by the indirect method. The 
upidly than the glycerine solutions, the chlorine and promis were also estimated 
lifference being most marked in the pati of | indirectly. The first line represents the 
nose in which the wire was at the surface."| guantities found when no bromide had 
ee oo unders, oe ever, the wire | heen taken, the second when an average 
femme covered with bubbles of gas, 80| dose of seven grains of bromide had been 
hat the protective action of the film of gas gdiinistercdae 
} not eliminated by using iodine. These |‘ Pa , 
jubbles were always larger and fewer in 


| As suggested by Mr. Proctor at the last 
neeting, the action of a glycerine solution 
}f iodine on iron was tried. Four cylin- | 
ers were taken, and into each was put 25) 


Potassium. Sodium. Chlorine. Bromine. 


he water solutions than in the glycerine| Grms. Grins. Grins, Grms. 
‘olutions. 4:21 7 67 9°56 — 
| A few days ago a corresponding set of | 6°52 782 11°45 0°04 


ylinders were put up with bromine in 
ace of iodine. Here the iron was rapidly 
ttacked in the water cylinders, but the 
etion in the glycerine cylinders appears to 
‘ecomplicated by other reactions, for the 
romine in one is completely decolorized 
ive at the bottom, and in the other the 
olor is paler than it was originally. 
‘In this case, also, bubbles of gas were Pane 
yserved on the wires, larger and fewer Pure Hydrogen Gas. 
the water solutions than in the glyc- j Pear ane 
‘ine solutions.—J. T. Dunn, in Chemical| IN many chemical investigations it is 
ewe. necessary to use hydrogen gas in a perfect 
————-e—____ state of purity. Che means hitherto em- 
ouble Decomposition of Potassic Bro- | ployed to attain this end are by no means 
mide and Sodic Chloride. so perfect as some people appear to think. 
According to Mr. Eugéne Schobig, a con- 
, BY J. H. BILL, SURGEON U. 8. ARMY. centrated solution of permanganate of pot- 
Iy the practice of analytical chemistry | ash is the best substance for purifying 
jis the custom, in arranging and record- | hydrogen gas, and the only substance that 
ig the results, to associate the ‘‘ strongest | appears to purify it completely without 
iid” with the ** strongest base.” Thus, if | any considerable difficulty. The substances 
|rium, potassium, sulphuric and nitric | that usually accompany hydrogen prepared 
‘hydrides are found in a compound, in| with zinc and diluted sulphuric acid are, 
je statement of the analysis we associate | sulphuretted hydrogen, phosphuretted hy- 
gether the barium and sulphuric anhy-| drogen, arseniuretted hydrogen, certain 
ade and the potassium and nitric anhy-| carbides of hydrogen, and sometimes anti- 
(ide. moniuretted hydrogen. A concentrated 
\In this record nothing is assumed, for | solution of permanganate of potash deprives 
t2 basic sulphate separates as an insoluble | the gas of all these perfectly, which is not 
pwder, the potassic nitrate remaining in | effected by any other known reagent. The 
sution a soluble crystalloid. various impurities are oxidized by the neu- 
Again, if potassium, sodium, chlorine, | tral permanganate, so that arseniuretted 
ed bromine are found in a mixture, we | hydrogen, for instance, is transformed into 
t:ord the results as so much potassic chlo- | arseniate of potash and arseniate of man- 
ue and sodic bromide; or if we mix solu. | ganese. Hydrogen thus rendered chem- 
tns of potassic bromide and sodic chlo-| ically pure, wild reduce nitrate of silver 
ie, we hold that potassic chloride and | solution in the dark, care being taken to 
slic bromide exist in the mixture in con-| avoid dust, etc., producing a deposit of 
syuence of a double decomposition. On| metallic silver. This has been alternately 
jiat do we rest such an assumption? Is| denied and affirmed, but it appears now to 
ion anything more than analogy? The | be beyond doubt. 
lloid salts of potassium and of sodium notete 
lve nearly the same solubility and crys- 
tline forms. We get no precipitate on 
'xing their solutions, nor characteristic| JosEpH ALBERT, photographer to the 
(stals on evaporating these, nor change | court at Vienna, has finally succeeded in 
(color in the solutions themselves, nor inducing photography to render the nat- 
cer evidence that the chemical relations | ural colors in the picture by a photographic 
( the several bodies have been altered. In steam-press of his own construction with- 
“rt, our belief in this alteration is purely | out the aid of a pencil. An expert painter 
Lpothetical. could hardly give the colors of the object 
Several years ago, while conducting a|more faithful in living reality and with 
fysiological research on the action of the | the distinctness in the nicest shades than 
tomides, I observed certain facts which I| in these colored photographs by the Albert 
le offer as a demonstration of the propo press. The secret of the invention consists 
Son that potassic bromide and sodic/in the analysis of the white light into 
toride, when brought together in solu-| three colors—yellow, blue, and red, and in 
i'n, undergo double decomposition. the development of the three colors ready 
£5 or 6 grms. of potassic bromide are | for the press. On a plate, chemically pre- 
ininistered to a healthy man, his urine pared so as to receive but the yellow parts of 
ithe succeeding twenty-four hours will | the light, and the tones of the colorsof the 
ssw the following changes:—Nearly all| object to be reflected, the first photo- 
i potassium ingested as potassic bromide graph is taken, when a negative of that 
wl be found in the urine in addition plate is at once put under the press, whose 
hat naturally present, united with chlo- cylinder is dubbed over with yellow paint. 
"2 augmented according to the amount of | None but the tones of the yellow colors 
} mide taken; the sodium scarcely altered | are now seen in the impression. After 
iquantity ; the sulphates and phosphates | that the object is photographed on the 
thanged; only a very little bromine will| plate made to reflect but the blue colors. 
le Bromides, however, may be|This plate, now under the press, reflects 
ected for two weeks after the last dose | a blue impression, the cylinder being dub- 
ie while excess of potassium will be| bed over with blue paint. In the same 
{nd only after the first day. manner he receives but the tones of the 
can account for these facts only on the | red colors by means of a third plate. 
} position that the potassic bromide in-| Printing the individual pictures of the 
ted was decomposed by the sodic chlo- yellow, blue, and red over each other, a 
> of the blood, potassic chloride—ex- picture is produced true to nature, the 
ed by the urine—and sodic bromide— | colors intermixinz by having been printed 
juned in the blood as a substitute for|over each other. "The idea, long enter- 
{ie chloride—resulting. tained and prosecuted by Albert, to photo- 
‘urther, this decomposition was the graph colors, may no longer be considered 
{ult of simple chemical affinity. We/as not feasible. It is hard at present to 


I have waited for a chance to extend 
these experiments to the reaction of the 
iodides and chlorides, but seeing no prob- 
ability that an immediate opportunity of 
doing so will present itself, 1 publish this 
note for what it is worth. —~American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts. 


Photographing Colors. 
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Unlimited Production of Oxygen. 


Tue veteran chemist, M. Boussingault, 
has just referred again to his former re- 
searches on bioxide of barium as a source 
of oxygen. Caustic barytaabsorbs oxygen 
when heated in the air to dull redness, 
forming bioxide of barium. 


perature, passing back to the state of pro- 
toxide (caustic baryta). It was imagined 
that this alternate play of chemical forces 
could be continued ad infinitum, and so 


oxygen; but M. Boussingault has found that 
such is not the case. s 
several successive times, the caustic baryta 
(protoxide) produced has lost its power of 
absorbing oxygen when heated again in the 
airs By passing steam over the bioxide, 
it loses its oxygen at a lower temperature, 
but the hydrate produced does not absorb 
oxygen. However, M. Boussingault was 
not the man to be arrested by difficulties 
of this sort; as long as there existed a 
chemical appliance that had not been 
tried, he remained unsatisfied. Aft last he 
found that in a vacuum the bioxide of 
barium loses the half of its oxygen at a 
very much lower temperature than when 
heated in the air under the ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure. If a vacuum is produced 
over the bioxide heated to dull redness, it 
loses all its superfluous oxygen; then, let- 
ting in the air, it absorbs this oxygen 
again, and no one can tell at present how 
often this may be repeated, so that at last 
the problem may.fairly be said to have 
been solved.—Munthly Magazine of Phar- 
macy. 
—_—___«—___ 


Wine and Wine Bottles. 


We think it was the celebrated chemist 
Pelouze who showed that if glass is finely 
powdered and treated with cold water, a 
certain quantity will dissolve. It has 
lately been discovered that the action of 
certain kinds of bottles containing an ex- 
cess of soda or lime upon the wine that is 
stored in them, is very injurious to the 
latter. The best glass for wine bottles 
should yield to analysis as nearly as possi- 
ble the following figures :— 


SiliGai, es, ater eee nae .. O8°4 
Potashs ons00 as tatheas at teeisie, lind 
TAMER aces eae ees fine soueiersieie gL Oe O 
TOIMIN a ANG! TONG elres <a aele 11:0 
MOSS eae oaeree SBOE iota 103 

100°0 


Inferior bottle glass sometimes contains 
18 to 20 per cent. of soda. Some indica- 
tion of the quality may be gained by en- 
deavoring to melt the glass. The more 
alkali it contains, the easier it fuses before 
the blow-pipe and the worse it is for wine 
bottles. First-rate glass in which wine 
may be preserved for years without danger 
fuses only at a very high temperature. 

ee 


Fixing Aniline Dyes. 


AS soon as these beautiful colors were 
would not stand—that they quickly faded 


and scientific research has ever since been 


hues, which, like photography, were long 
known before it was discovered how to fix 
the image and render permanent and profit- 
able this beautiful art. 

It has been said a fortune awaits the 
man who discovers a means of imparting 
permanency to the aniline tints. A method 
is said to have been invented by Mr. Jack- 
son, of Manchester, by which not only are 
the colors rendered fast, but restored when 
faded, and this method, as in the case of 
photography, is exceedingly simple. 

It is well known that fabrics composed 
of fibres wholly of animal origin—such as 
silk, wool, etc.—take aniline dyes readily, 
while vegetable fabrics—cotton and flax— 
are very difficult to manipulate, and 
therefore these manufactures are generally 
printed with aniline pigments, but even 
with all the facilities for fixing that such a 
process affords, the colors are remarkably 
fleeting. It is, however, stated that if the 
printed fabrics are passed through a solu- 
tion of a substance so common as washing 
soda and salt, the aniline colors become 
permanently fixed. The proportions are 
given as six ounces of soda and one ounce 
of salt to the gallon of water; the fabric 


yw of no instance where a ‘‘ vital force” | foretell what revolution the new invention 
‘ ts in the body the usual action of | will produce in the many departments of 
‘}mical force, and we have no right to| art,—Jour. App, Science, 


may be either passed through the solution 


This com- | 
pound gives off oxygen at a higher tem- | 


prove an inexhaustible source of pure | 


After being treated | 


introduced it was discovered that they | 


active in endeavoring to find out a means | 
of fixing these much-admired and brilliant | 


| ents employed in the finishing process. It 

|may be useful to learn that aniline colors 

which have faded may be restored by pass- 

ing the fabric through the solution above 

| described, though it appears only to be 

| effective with printed goods.—Monthly 
Magazine of Pharmacy. 
ooo 


| Spontaneous Combustion and the Causes 
of Fires. 

At a meeting of the Leeds Chemists’ 
Association, Mr. Thomas Fairley read on 
the above subject an interesting paper, an 
abstract of which we find in Tie Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. He showed that the term 


| Spontaneous combustion may be used either 


in a general or special sense. In the one 
it refers to all fires not due to the actual 
contact of hot bodies or the direct action 
of heat. In the other it is restricted to the 
combustion produced by the chemical ac- 
tion of bodies originally cold upon each 
other. He explained, and showed experi- 
mentally, numerous cases of spontaneous 
combustion due to the latter cause, more 
especially where the combustible bodies 
are finely divided, so as to expose a large 
surface to the action of the air or other 
gases acting upon them. Finely divided 
metals, such as lead, iron, zinc, take fire 
when exposed to the air. Recently fires 
had occurred on board ship, due to the 
action of seawater on cargoes of zinc dust. 
The lecturer also instanced the class of 
nitro-compounds of which nitro-glycerine 
and gun cotton are best known; these, if 
impure, become still more liable to spon- 
taneous combustion and explosion,as shown 
by the numerous accidents which have 
occurred. He referred to the Australian 
emigrant ship believed to have been lost by 
the explosion of badly prepared gun cotton, 
forming part of its cargo. Of fires due to 
other causes, he mentioned the numerous 
instances of buildings, trees, ete., set on fire 
by the electric discharge, and in particular 
the recent fire at Inverary Castle; also the 
fires caused by the heating of the bearings 
of machinery by friction or any kind of 
resistance to motion. Mr. Fairley next 
described the conditions under which ordi- 
nary materials—such as wet hay, sawdust, 
oily waste, etc.—tend to heat and fire spon- 
taneously, illustrating these by experi- 
ments with readily inflammable substances. 
He described the mode of conducting ex- 
periments to ascertain the heating tendency 
of oils used in manufactures. In experi- 
ments undertaken for this purpose he found 
that cotton seed oil and similar drying oils 
applied to cotton wool and kept in a warm 
atmosphere took fire spontaneously in eight 
hours, or even a shorter time. Other causes 
of fire different from the preceding are 
those produced by dangerous substances, 
either on account of their low ignition 
point or because they cannot be extin- 
guished by water, or because they give off 
an inflammable vapor at temperatures near 
the ordinary range of our climate, Sul- 
phide of carbon is a material which is now 
extensively used for extracting fat from 
seeds, wool waste, etc., and for other pur- 
poses. It is also present, sometimes in 
considerable quantities, in ordinary coal 


yeah iain A t anal gas. It is very inflammable, taking fire at 
under the influence of sunshine and air, | 


a temperature not far above that of boiling 
water—800° Fahr. While ordinary com- 
bustibles can be readily extinguished by the 
application of water, petroleum and simi- 
lar light oils which float on water cannot 
be extinguished by this means; in such 
cases sand, ashes, dry earth, etc., are the 
proper materials to throw on the fire. The 
Act of Parliament relating to petroleum 


after printing, or the fixing materials may 
be mixed with the starch or other ingredi- 


requires that such liquids shall not be sold 
without a special label where they give off 
an inflammable vapor at temperatures be- 


|low 100° Fahr.; and the lecturer showed 


how the ‘‘flashing test’ can be applied to 
distinguish such liquids. In concluding, 
he drew attention to the application of 


{tungstate of soda to render muslin and 


other fabrics non-inflammable. 
ee 
The Hardening of Swords 


in Solingen is conducted in the following 
manner; The swordsare placed in a coke 
fire, with tuyeres below, and ure heated to 
uniform cherry red. Before cooling, the 
edges are drawn through wet coal dust, 
whereupon the whole sword, the strong 
end first, is dipped into water and quickly 
withdrawn. When five swords have thus 
been treated, another man anneals them 
until they appear blue, testing tuem also 
in a clamp for their elasticity. Finally 
they are annealed gray. The interior thus 
remains soft, while the exterior becomes 


hard. 
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Cretaceous Degeneration of Arteries. 


In a paper read to the Société de Méde- 
cine Publique (published in Annales @ 
Hygiéne for September), Professor Gubler 
observes that this change in the condition 
of the arteries attacks the various classes 
of society in a very different manner, a 
great contrast existing between the rich 
and the poor, the inhabitants of towns and 
the rural population. At the top of the 
social scale the arteries may retain their 
suppleness until the approach of con- 
firmed old age, while in the lower classes 
the indurations manifest a remarkable pre- 
cocity, so that arterial atheroma is met 
with in the hospitals in men of forty, 
thirty, or even twenty years of age. Doubt- 
less the abuse of alcohol is one of its 
powerful causes; but we must avoid at- 
tributing to it a too exaggerated operation. 
For while in the upper classes alcoholism 
is not so very rare, and yet it does not give 
rise necessarily to this degeneration, so in 
certain patients in the hospitals it is im- 
possible to attribute the atheromata ob- 
served in them to abuse of alcohol. But 
the different diet made use of by the poor 
and the rich, the inhabitants of the coun- 
try and of towns, may explain the facts 
observed. Thus while one class obtains 
its nutriment from the flesh of animals and 
from vegetables abounding in nitrogen, in 
the poorer classes bread, potatoes, cabba- 
ges, and herbaceous vegetables form the 
base of their alimentation. Flesh and 
albuminoid substances contain very small 
portions of mineral principles, while a 
purely vege'able diet contains a consider- 
able proportion of the earthy phosphates 
and carbonates. The facility of cretaceous 
incrustation prevails in an inverse propor- 
tion to the vitality of tissues, so that the 
middle coat of arteries, but little irrigated 
with blood and of low vitality, is especially 
liable to undergo this atheromatous degen- 
eration. If, then, this has its chief origin 
in earthy matters furnished by the herba- 
ceous regimen, concurrently with potable 
waters loaded with earthy salts, the disease 
should be more precocious and more severe 
in calcareous regions like the Orléannais— 
a fact confirmed by M. Leblanc; while it 
should be rarer, or even absent, in silicious, 
granitic, and volcanic regions, like Puy, 
where M. Vibert has shown it is a rarity. 
In monasteries, where the monks are con- 
fined to veyetable diet, the arteries are 
found greatly indurated at the early age of 
thirty-two.— Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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To Promote the Digestion of Cod-Liver 
Oil. 

One difficulty has always been felt, and 
it is this: even cod liver oil is not always 
digested, and therefore something else was 
wanting. Dr. Balthazar Foster, of Bir- 
mingham, conceived the idea of utilizing 
Bernard’s hint, and so combined ether with 
cod-liver oil. The increased flow of pan- 
creatic juice so induced led to assimila- 
tion of the cod-liver oil, and thus an- 
other step forward was made in practical 
therapeutics. Another effect noticed by 
Dr. Foster was the return of a liking for 
fat under this plan of treatment, where 
previously a strong distaste to it had ex- 
isted. One method is to give from ten to 
thirty drops ether (sulphuric) in the dose of 
oil; or the ether may be given in water im- 
mediately before the oil. In private prac- 
tice Dr. Foster prefers to give the follow- 
ing mixture: 


Potasse bicarb........... 3 jss—3 ij; 
Acidi hydrocyan. dil..... Mm. xij—xvj; 
Spt. etheris.............. 3jss—3 lj; 
AL Cfo ACL i fa pure wre, sha en 3 viij. Misce. 
3 j ter in die sumat. 
This method of adding to the usefulness 
of a course of cod-liver oil deserves wide 


and general attention.—Dr. Fothergill’s 
Hand-book of Treatment. 
ee 
To Lessen the Quantity of Quinine in a 
Dose. 


In a lecture published in the Medical 
Record, Prof. Thompson says: 

Capsicum combined with quinine will 
diminish the size of the dose requisite, and 
the same may be said of ginger and other 
aromatics. A good dose of capsicum com- 
bined with twenty grains of quinine will 
act as well as thirty grains of quinine with- 
out the capsicum. Spices in general stimu- 
late the portal circulation and promote the 
flow of bile, and hence their universal use 
in hot climates. There is a tendency on 
the part of quinine and capsicum to purge, 
and sometimes to purge violently. In such 


cases the purgative action is caused by the 
increased flow of bile produced by the 
capsicum. Ginger and quinine, when com- 
bined, do not purge, and it makes a very 
good combination. If the medicine is ad- 
ministered in the form of pills, capsicum 
may be preferable, because of the less bulk 
required; but, if desirable, the ginger may 
be given separately, and with the same effect 
as when combined with the quinine. The 
proportions should be one grain of capsi- 
cum to three of quinine; with ginger, one 
grain of each. 

{It may be asked as aconundrum why, to 
procure equal effects, quinine is now re- 
quired in doses so much larger than those 
given for some years after its discovery. 
A few grains then did as much work as 
half a drachm will at present. ] 


— ee 
Nitrite of Amyl. 


Dr. ErmesaGem (Italian) gives the fol- 
lowing account of the medical action of 
this remarkable new remedy. It has been 
noticed in back volumes of the CrrcuLAR, 
and some of the recommendations herein 
set forth were specifically brought into 
notice. The writer divides into four 
classes the diseases in which Nitrite of 
Amyl may be employed, viz. : 

ist. Syncope; coma characterized by 
weakness of cardiac innervation, ansemia, 
and the venous congestion of the cerebro- 
spinal centres. 2d. Diseases characterized 
by vascular spasm. 3d. Spasmodic affec- 
tions of voluntary and involuntary mus 
cles, diseases characterized by extreme ele- 
vation of temperature. The nitrite of 
amyl is chiefly administered by inhalation. 
Three drops on a handkerchief will avert 
threatening syncope from chloroform. In 
sea-sickness it will succeed heroically, ac- 
cording to the observation of Dr. Clapham 
(a hundred per cent). In hemicrania, two 
drops will suffice to cure; but it is espe- 
cially in angina pectoris and in asthma 
that the best results are obtained. But its 
employment is contra-indicated in old peo- 
ple, or in those presenting any vascular or 
cardiac lesion. Itis also contra-indicated 
in puerperal plethora. Its use at all times 
demands much circumspection. 

a a A a 
Narceine and Codeine. 


CLAUDE BERNARD had already demon- 
strated that narceine is the most soporific 
substance in opium, yet it is little used in 
medicine. M. Barnay has therefore un- 
dertaken the study of its properties as 
compared with those of morphine and 
codeine. He thinks it should take the 
first rank among the preparations of opium. 
It acts specially as a hypnotic, the sleep 
procured being apparently normal and 
followed by an absoiutely normal awaken- 
ing; unlike morphia, it produces no nau- 
sea, vertigo, or stupefaction, and does not 
produce irritation of the skin or convul- 
sions, like codeine. In chronic bronchitis 
M. Debart states that it exercises a salutary 
influence upon both cough and expectora- 
tion. Béhier and Jaborde have found it 
useful in phthisis, lessening cough, expec- 
toration, and diarrhea; the latter has found 
itto modify favorably the course of whoop- 
ing cough. The only inconvenience aris- 
ing from its use was the occasional occur- 
rence of difficulty in voiding the urine. It 
may be administered in the same way as 
morphine—the hypodermic method offers 
no advantage, as it is sparingly soluble. 

M. Barnay is of the opinion that code- 
ine should be excluded from therapeutics 
on account of its tendency to produce con- 
vulsions. Up toa certain and large dose 
it is innocuous, but if this be exceeded by 
the smallest quantity (even one or two mij- 
ligrammes) convulsions may suddenly occur 
and occasion death. 

ome 
Salicylic Acid in the Economy. 


M. Byasson has sought to determine 
what are the transformations which sali- 
cylic acid undergoes after being swallowed 
by man, Numerous experiments have led 
him to the following conclusions: Salicylic 
acid, swallowed by man in the state of sali- 
cylate of soda, appears in the urine, and 
may be detected twenty-five minutes after 
its demonstration by its reaction with per- 
chloride of iron; a dose of forty grains is 
eliminated in from about twenty-six to 
forty hours. 2. In its passage through the 
body, a portion of the salicylate is elimin- 
ated unchanged, another portion is trans- 
formed into salicine, into salicyluric acid, 
and probably into oxalic acid. 3. The first 
urine passed, some hours after ingestion of 
thirty to forty grains of salicylate of soda, 


deviates to the left of the plane of polari- 
zation; the deviation is due to the salicine 
produced. 4. The salicylic acid increases 
in the urine the proportion of azotized sub- 
stances and of uric acid. 5. Salicine swal- 
lowed by man is eliminated unchanged, 
and with its optical properties, afew hours 
after it is taken. But by what chemical 
reaction is this transformation effected of 
salicylate of acid in salicine or salicyluric 
acid? On this subject only thevries can 
be formed, but the fact is acquired to 
science. 

Apropos of the demonstration of salicylic 
acid, M. Gubler has remarked that in cer- 
tain cases the urine is diminished in quan- 
tity, while in others it is augmented. 
When, indeed, salicylic acid acts upon 
normal kidneys, there is diuresis; on dis- 
eased kidneys, on the contrary, there is a 
diminution of the quantity of the urine ; 
in these cases even albumen is sometimes 
found in considerable quantities. There 
are, then, two indications here: first. strong 
doses of salicylic acid may produce a renal 
lesion, and further, when the kidneys are 
congested, it is imprudent to prescribe this 
medicine. 

M. Bucquoy supports this observation of 
M. Gubler, and asks if it is not from ure- 
mia that certain patients died so rapidly 
when treated with salicylic acid. He men- 
tions further the cases in which this sub- 
stance was the cause of abortion at six 
months.— British Medical Journal. 


aS; 
Extraordinary Urinary Calculus. 


Dr. JAMES Litre presented at a recent 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine a stone that had been removed 
from the bladder, and he gave of it the fol- 
lowing account, which we find in the 
Medical Record: 

A young man two weeks previously came 
under his observation who was suffering 
from symptoms referable to the bladder. 
The chief symptom was incontinence of 
urine, from which he had suffered about 
four years. His urine had dribbled con- 
tinuously. He had suffered but little pain. 
A sound was passed, and just before it en- 
tered the bladder a hard substance was 
struck. It was impossible to get the in- 
strument into the bladder. A finger was 
passed into the rectum, when a large, 
hard substance was detected distending 
the neck of the bladder and pressing on the 
rectum. Pressing on the perineum a hard 
mass was felt, which was quite readily 
pushed back into the bladder. The patient 
entered St. Luke’s Hospital, and lithotomy 
was performed by the median operation, 
notwithstanding the apparent large size of 
the calculus. Not very much difliculty 
was experienced in removing the stone, 
because of the dilatation already existing 
in the urethra. When removed, the cal- 
culus was found to have an irregular shape, 
and measured five inches in circumference 
at the portion which presented in the ure- 
thra; three inches in its longest diametar; 
and it had an elbow-like projection which 
was nearly one inch in length. Somewhat 
more than the usual amount of hemor- 
rhage occurred, the bulb of the urethra be- 
ing unavoidably cut, and it was necessary 
to ligate two or three vessels. At the time 
of the report the patient was doing well, 
no unfavorable symptoms having appeared. 
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Transplantation of Teeth. 


On the 14th of May last I inserted a 
right superior central incisor, which had 
been extracted for more than a year, into 
an alveolar socket from which I had just 
extracted a like tooth for another patient. 
The tooth still remains firm in the socket, 
and the patient tells me that he does not 
know any difference between that and his 
other teeth.—E. H. Lockn, in Dental Cos- 
mos. 
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Excretion of Indican and Lime in 
Disease. 


Pror. Senator, of Berlin, has discoy- 
ered a very easy and rapid method of ex- 
amining the urine for indican, which he 
now employs constantly in place of the 
troublesome and slow method of Jaffe. A 
fixed quantity of the urine to be examined 
is taken, and on the addition of an equal 
quantity of fuming muriatic acid, a dark 
blue cloud is frequently produced at once. 
This becomes more distinct in the careful 
addition guttatim of a saturated solution 
of the chloride of lime. The operator 
must be careful not to add an excess of the 
lime, as the cloud would thereby be de- 
colorized. The indigo which is developed 


| 


from the indican by this procedure may be 
extracted by means of ether, turpentine 
or, best of all, by chloroform, which com. 
bines with the indigo rapidly and com- 
pletely, and falls with it to the bottom of 
the glass. The quantity of indigo present 
can be roughly estimated from the colora- 
tion of the chloroform. The method takes 
no more time than, and is at least as exact 
as the usual method of examination for 
albumen. 


eee . 
A New Counter-Irritant. 


Ir is related by Dr. Coutivier, in LZ’ Union 
Médicale, that the extract of pimento isa 
most admirable revulsive in a large num- 
ber of cases, and may usefully take the place 
of mustard and flies. It is proposed by 
M. Lardy. The writer says it acts wit 
great rapidity, ten to thirty minutes, ac- 
cording to the point of application and the 
delicacy of the skin. Its action is mani- 
fested at first by a sensation of heat, a 
slight smarting and redness. These go on 
increasing for about three hours, then they 
remain stationary, and the revulsive action 
is so continued as long as may be desired. 
Nevertheless, after twenty or twenty-four 
hours in the adult, eight to ten in children, 
it is better to remove the plaster, and put 
another alongside of it if it be desirable to 
continue the revulsion. The heat and 
tingling produced are painless and free 
from itching. . . . The extract of 
pimento has a beautiful red color, identical 
with that of the dried fruit. Suitably 
incorporated in a plastic mass, and spread 
upon squares of paper, its application is 
very easy. It is unnecessary to warm it, 
for it adheres sufficiently to the skin; but 
it is well, on parts subject to movement, to 
fix it with a bandage just as a blister, 
Moreover, its action may be augmented or 
moderated according to the pressure. On re- 
moval, the heat and tingling may be imme. 
diately arrested by the application of a 
little starch. 
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Carbolic Acid in Glycosuria. 


Dr. GARNIER records a case of glycosu 
ria which was treated very successfully by 
carbolic acid. Equal parts of carbolicaci 
and alcohol were mixed, and of this solu 
tion two minims were given for a dose. At 
no time during the treatment did the dose 
of the ucid exceed six minims per diem, 
He also records a case of puerperal eclamp: 
sia occurring before parturition, due t¢ 
uremic poisoning, which he treated sue 
cessfully with carbolic acid. 

Dr. H. Fischer, of Breslau, administers 
carbolic acid to diabetic subjects before 
surgical operations. The carbolie acid 
treatment in diabetes was first recommend: 
ed by Ebstein and Miiller. Fischer reports| 
that if carbolic acid be given in small and 
frequently-repeated doses it will in a short 
time cause a considerable reduction in the 
amount of sugar in the urine, and permit 
the surgeon to operate with the ordinary 
chances of success. The use of the car 
bolic acid should be kept up during the 
after-treatment, and not be discontinued 
until the wound be quite closed.— Medical 
and Surgical Reporter. 
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Gurjun Oil in Gonorrhea. 


M. Vmav has introduced into Franct 
the use of gurjun oil. He finds it a 
excellent substitute for copaiba, and in ¢ 
recent thesis M. Deval corroborates this by 
a number of cases observed in M. Vidal* 
own clinic, and some others in M. Maw 
riac’s. The dose advised should not ex 
ceed one drachm in the twenty-four hours, 
This amount will keep the bowels freel} 
open. It is mixed with gum and some 
infusion. Its action is more rapid that 
that of copaiba, and it does not taint th 
breath. It may be used locally im vag! 
nitis, ete. It has not provoked any erup 


tion. M. Vidal has also employed it 2 
leprosy.—The Doctor. 
— e+e 
A Syrup for Lupus (Thiry). 
Cod liver oil... 3.5 semen 3 By, 5 
Syrup of bitter orange peel.... 3 Xl. 5% 
Syrup of quinine...........++« 3 VA 5 
Tannate of iron......... .--:: Blea" 
Essence of anise and of orange } 
HOWersik!. Sh. chee . Seam ae oe 


Make a mixture of which three table 
spoonfuls are to be taken in the day b; 
persons affected with lupus of the tact 
Repeated applications of the acid nitrat 
of mercury. —L’ Union Médicale. 


_ with the action of mercury. 
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Iodoform in the Treatment of Orchitis. | Chloride of Calcium in the Treatment 


Dr. Junttan ALVAREZ, in an article con- 
tributed to the Spanish journal, La Inde- 
ndencia Médica, for June 1st, 1877, gives 
several cases in which he‘has tried this 
remedy. He says that iodoform alleviates 
the pain in blennorrhagic orchitis by reason 
of its ansesthetic properties in this respect, 
its action being superior to belladonna, 
cicutine, opium, or other alkaloids; that 
this remedy, in consequence of its richness 
iniodine, exerts its antiphlogistic and re- 
solvent action without any inconvenience 
to the patient, which is in striking contrast 
lodoform, 
moreover, materially shortens the duration 
of blennorrhagic orchitis, while it avoids 
the danger of consecutive induration of the 
testis. The ointment that ought to be em- 
loyed should contain one to two parts of 
jodoform to thirty of the excipient, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the inflammation. 
Dr. Alvarez states that in none of the cases 
in which he employed this remedy did he 


| observe any eruption of the skin, so com- 


mon when other ointments are used. 
—__————0-9-0o—____—_- 


: To Blister the Skin Extemporaneously. 


» prevented by . some 


TIyto a watch-glass, pill-box, or any 
similar smal] receptacle pour ten drops of 
concentrated water of ammonia(aqua am- 
monia fortior); cover the liquid with a 
bit of linen or a little cotton wool, and at 
once apply the cup to the skin where the 
blister is required. Press so that the vapor 
is confined to the inside of the vessel. A 
red circle will directly be observed outside, 
when it will be certain vesication has 
taken place. Half a minute or so is all the 
time required to obtain the result. The 
blister may be dressed in the usual manner 
of dealing with a blister from cantharides, 
Acetic acid, concentrated, applied to the 
skin will also ina few minutes produce vesi- 
cation. In each case evaporation should be 
suitable covering. 
Bibulous paper slightly wetted with a 
little of the ethereal extract of cantharides, 
instantly applied to the skin, and covered 
with a piece of adhesive plaster, will an- 
swer for the same purpose. 
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Croton-chloral for Ciliary Neuralgia. 


CROTON CHLORAL seems to have an al- 
most specific influence on the sensory 


. fibres of the fifth nerve, and it can be more 


surely relied upon to allay those fearful 
pains which attend the violent inflamma- 
tion of the iris and choroid, and are known 
as ciliary neuralgia. In all cases in which 


. it was given for.this neuralgia it has ex- 
- erted its anesthetizing effect without pro 


ducing any collateral disturbance. This is 


the formula: 
R Croton-chloral hydrate. 
Spir. vin. rectif..... 
Ag. destill...:.....-.. 150 XC 
Syr. aurant. cort....-. 15 Mt 
M. ‘1 tablespoonful every two hours.— 
FRIEDINGER, in Wiener Med. Wochenschrift, 
No. 31, 1877. 


———_e--e—__ 


1 gramme. 
4 grammes, 


| Brown-Sequard’s Treatment of Epilepsy. 


Dr. Jas. B. AYER reports (British Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal) twelve cases 
treated by the following prescription for 
two years: 

R Sodii bromidi, potassii bromidi, am- 
monii bromidi, 44 3 iij; potassii iodidi, am- 
monii iodidi, 44 3iss; ammonie sesqui- 
carb., 2i; tinct. calumbe, f%iss; aque 
destillat. ad f 3 viij. M. 

Full dose, one and a half drachms be- 
fore each meal, and three drachms at bed- 
time. ‘ 

Results—In four cases very satisfactory: 
reduced to a single attack in forty-six 
months, thirty-one months, twenty two 
months, and sixteen months, respectively. 
In five cases number and severity of attacks 
both diminished. In one case severity di- 
minished, number unchanged. In 20 cases 
no change in number or severity. In 
eleven cases there has been marked im- 
provement in general health and mental 
condition. In one case there has been a 
slight improvement. 
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Eucalyptus as a Local Anesthetic. 


Dr. Horton (Ohio State Dental Society) 
speaks of the extract of eucalyptus as pro- 
ducing good results as a pain obtunder in 
sensitive dentine. A drop on a pledget of 
cotton is used. He thinks it the best of 
the local applications.— Louisville Medical 
News. 


of Scrofulous Diseases. 


In the multitude of new remedies which 
the wonderful activity of persons engaged 
in preparing or in prescribing medicines is 
constantly bringing to light, we find, occa- 
sionally, therapeutical agents, that the 
present generation has allowed to become 
obsolete or forgotten, are raked from the 
dust that covers them, and are recom- 
mended anew for the readiness with which 
they modify or cure diseases of the pro- 
foundest constitutional nature. The muriate 
of lime, as it was called by the earlier 
physicians, has recently been attracting a 
good deal of attention in Britain, and, as 
may be seen, it already has its advocates 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
a late number of the Philadelphia Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, and were furnished 
for publication by Dr. A. H. Mellersh, 
resident physician to the German Hospital 
of Philadelphia. It ought to be noted that 
common bleaching powder is not the 
proper salt to be used. ‘The liquor calcii 
chloridi of the Pharmacopeia is what is 
indicated. Dr. Robert Bell strongly recom- 
mended it in the London JLaneet of last 
August for tuberculosis and wasting dis- 
eases of childhood, and Dr. Coghill, in the 
London Practitioner of October last, de- 
clares he has found it to be of great value 
in many strumous affections. It is advised 
that the medicine shall be given in milk or 
in syrup. 

Dr. Mellersh reports: 

E.M., a girlof thirteen years, a strumous 
subject, has been suffering for two years 
with chronic diarrhea and tumid abdomen; 
both lungs are tuberculous, the apices being 
largely involved; she was reduced to almost 
the last degree of emaciation. Has been 
under the usual treatment of cod-liver oil, 
tincture of bark, syrup of the iodide of 
iron, with milk diet, etc. She was not able 
to leave the bed. 

After taking the calcium chloride the 
diarrhcea stopped, and there was a decided 
improvement, somuch so that in the course 
of two weeks she was able to walk to the 
dispensary, a distance of six blocks. 

In a number of phthisis pulmonalis 
cases, both in and out of the hospital, the 
remedy has appeared to act beneficially, 
and in several cases the patients have asked 
for ihe remedy after it had been discon- 
tinued. 

In a case of typhoid fever, under Dr. J. 
S. Cohen’s charge, after other remedies had 
failed, the calcium chloride relieved the 
diarrhcea at once. 

In some of the chronic and acute diar- 
rheeas of children it has appeared to me to 
be very salutary in its effects, and I shall be 
glad to hear the results of more extended 
trials in this direction. 

The cheapness and innoxious character 
of the drug also recommend it, especially 
in dispensary practice; the solution is best 
given in thirty-drop doses, in milk, for an 
adult. For children it may substitute the 
stereotyped aqua calcis and milk, or it 
may be given in emulsion with cod-liver 
oil. 

It is not claimed that calcium chloride 
has any remarkably specific action, but, 
from the limited experience I have had, I 
judge that it owes its virtues to its salutary 
effect upon the assimilative functions of 
the alimentary canal, and to this is at- 
tributable its beneficial action in somewhat 
dissimilar diseases. 

It is also well known that tubercle un- 
dergoes calcareous degeneration, and that 
this change in the deposit is favorable, and, 
in fact, that convalescence in tubercular 
subjects is sometimes effected by this meta- 
morphosis. Is it possible that by supply- 
ing the calcium we encourage this mode of 
recovery? The close chemical relation 
with sodium chloride gives the idea of its 
easy assimilation and general use. 


——_0-0-e—__——_—_— 
Liquor Arsenicalis in Prickly Heat. 


A “FREQUENT CONTRIBUTOR” to the Jn- 
dian Medical Gazette states that he has ob- 
tained most excellent results from the in- 
ternal administration of liquor arsenicalis 
in prickly heat. He gives the remedy in the 
ordinary doses and with the usual precau- 
tions. "This is a most tormenting affection 
to many persons in the hot months. It has 
been our misfortune to suffer from it for 
now a good many years, and hitherto we 
have found nothing of any particular use 
except cool weather. If this recommenda- 
tion be well founded, it will be one of the 
blessings that occasionally come to us and 
make our daily life more tolerable, 


if 


Intestinal Gas and Flatulent Dyspepsia 


Tur following conclusions are drawn 
from a paper upon the above subject, read 
by M. Leven before the Academy of Medi- 
cine, Paris: 

1. Food does not seem to produce gas; 
that found in the digestive tube comes 
from the external air, the blood, and the 
feecal matters. 

2. The gas formed during the course of 
flatulent dyspepsia is not due to the decom- 
position of food, but comes from the three 
above-mentioned sources. It ds continually 
kept in motion by the pathological con- 
traction of the intestinal muscular fibre. 
Although continually expelled, it is con- 
stantly renewed. Its production may be 
incessant, as well in the fasting individual 
as in one well nourished. 

3. This symptom, production of gas, 
therefore implies the existence of an in- 
testinal irritation which is always con- 
secutive to a stomachal dyspepsia of already 
long duration. 

4. The course of the disease, and the 
treatment followed to obtain a cure, con- 
firm these clinical observations. 

5. There is no necessity of instituting a 
medication against the gas per se; more- 
over, the so-called absorbent powders, as 
charcoal, do not absorb the gas, as I have 
proved experimentally. Although block 
charcoal may possess this property, as soon 
as it is reduced to powder it loses it com- 
pletely. — Detroit Lancet. 


ooo 
Death from a Carious Tooth. 


A sINGULAR case of death lately took 
place at the Lariboissiére Hospital, under 
the following circumstances: The deceased, 
a boy aged seven, was admitted into the 
hospital complaining of pain in the head 
accompanied with a tendency to stupor. 
His eyes were somewhat prominent, but 
nothing else remarkable was noticed in the 
patient. About a month after admission 
coma set in, and this was accompanied 
with high temperature, which carried him 
off. A small, hard body was felt over the 
right eye, which was supposed to have 
been the cause of death. At the post-mor- 
tem examination the real cause was traced 
to a carious tooth, one of the inferior mo- 
lars, which caused an abscess in the jaw. 
The inflammatory process extended along 
the dental nerve, entered the skull through 
the orbit, involving the dura mater and the 
brain. The latter contained two or three 
abscesses, and the bones of the skull were 
necrosed to a considerable extent. An ab- 
cess was also found in the heart. This 
case would show how important it is to at- 
tend early to carious teeth, and to have 
them removed as soon as inflammatory 
symptoms become evident, and not to tam- 
per with them by ‘‘stopping” or other 
useless means frequently resorted to by 
dentists, to the detriment of the patient’s 
pockets, if not of their health or life.— 
British Medical Journal. 


——___e-+ e —__—_ 


A Needle found in the Brain. 


Avr a meeting of the Pathological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia (Medical Times) Dr. 
H. L. Hodge reported that upon removing 
the calvaria of a subject in the anatomical 
rooms of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a sewing-needle of medium size was found 
lying on the right hemisphere of the brain, 
nearly parallel to the superior longitudinal 
sinus, about one inch distant from it, and 
about an inch and a half behind the 
fronto-parietal suture. The point and the 
eye of the needle were both unbroken. 
The point was directed backward. The 
needle was much oxidized, and attached 
to the arachnoid surface of the dura mater 
by old bands of lymph near the larger ex. 
tremity of the needle. No history of the 
cadaver, an adult male, could be obtained. 
The needle appears to have given rise to 
no important changes, and had no appar- 
ent connection with the cause of death. 
The man seems to have died of phthisis. 


——_#- o__\_——_- 
Danger of Ether. 


Tx following painful occurrence is re- 
lated by the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Times. Whatever may be the 
dangers attending the application of chlo- 
roform, it has at least the advantage of not 
being inflammable. 

A young lady of eighteen, remarkably 
beautiful, belonging to a family of rich 
merchants of Lyons, had to undergo a 
surgical operation. The surgeon said that 
it was necessary to give her ether. The 
sack was prepared, and the young lady 


had been inhaling it for a moment, when 
a light-was brought near the patient. In 
an instant the ether was ignited, and the 
sack exploded. The doctor was himself 
seriously burned, but the young lady was 
in a lamentable condition. Her nose war 
taken off completely, and one side of t).e 
upper jaw was laid bare. It is needless to 
say that she is horribly disfigured for life. 
No one could describe the despair of the 
family, and perhaps it would have been 
better had the poor girl died from the 
effects of this dreadful wound. It is ru- 
mored that the doctor has committed 


suicide. 
ooo 
To Remove Foreign Bodies from the 
Throat. 


A BririsH naval surgeon, Dr. Beveridge, 
states that for foreign bodies in the throat, 
such as pieces of meat, etc., a simple 
mode of relief is to blow forcibly into the 
ear, This excites powerful reflex action, 
during which the foreign body is expelled 
from the trachea. The plan is so easy of 
execution that if there is anything in it, it 
ought to be generally known and applied. 

———__# o___——_- 


To Prevent Boils. 


A very simple remedy is made known by 
Dr. Sieven, in a St. Petersburg journal, for 
preventing the development of boils. He 
states that if the skin be superficially 
scraped with a small knife, so that a drop 
or two of blood may be pressed through 
the epidermis as soon as the peculiar stab- 
bing or pricking sensation and slight indu- 
ration announce the commencement of the 
boil, it will not be further developed. 


ope . 
Chloral dangerous in Delirium Tremens. 


In Naphey’s Medical Therapeutics it is 
said : 

‘Tt has been shown beyond reasonable 
doubt by Dr. Madison Marsh, of Louis- 
iana, and later by Dr. Ernest Magnan, of 
Paris, that drunkards do not bear chloral 
at all well. Its use by them, even in mod- 
erate doses, is liable to be followed by 
sudden death.” 


ee 
Cough. 


For the irritating cough that is so har- 
assing to many patients, nothing is better 
than frequent small draughts of warm wa- 
ter; and when the throat is inflamed, or 
the tonsils swollen so that deglutition is 
painful, a wet napkin covered with a dry 
cloth should be put around the neck and 
worn until relieved, rewetting the cloth as 
often as it becomes dry. It should be wet 
in cool water.—Med. Brief. 

—____0- e—__—_ 


Growth of the Human Hair after Death. 


Dr. CALDWELL, of Iowa, states that in 
1862 he was present at the exhumation of 
a body which had been buried two years 
before. The coffin had sprung open at the 
joints, and the hair protruded through the 
openings. On opening the coffin the hair 
of the head was found to measure eighteen 
inches, the whiskers eight inches, and the 
hair on the breast five to six inches. The 
man had been shaved before being buried. 
In 1847 a similar circumstance occurred in 
Mercer County, Penn. In digging a grave 
the workmen came upon the skeleton of a 
man that had been buried ten years. The 
hair was as firm as during life, and had 
grown to a length of eleven or twelve 
inches. 


+o 
Total Abstinence. 


Dr. BRUDENELL CARTER strongly opposes 
total abstinence, and states that at three 
separate periods of his life he has tried ab- 
staining from alcohol for three or four 
months, with the uniform result of a dis- 
tinct deterioration of his health and work- 
ing-power. He further states that he has 
seen life maintained for several months on 
alcoholic drinks alone; also that the writ- 
ings of the total abstainers are sufficient evi- 
dence to his mind that in most cases their 
cerebral centres are not in a good state of 
vigor. 

—_—_—___e-+-e —____—_ 
Death from Chewing Tobacco. 


A poy was recently admitted into the 
Melbourne Hospital suffering from the 
effects of chewing tobacco. He was in a 
very weak state, and complained of severe 
headache and dysentery. He became gradu- 
ally unconscious and partially paralyzed, 
and died on the following day. The cause 
of death was narcotic poisoning, 
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60 THE DRUGGISTS 


Special Notices. 


| 
SITUATION WANTED, 

By a qualified druggist; 12 years’ city experience. 

Address, DRUGGIST, Doylestown, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a Southern man, of 14 years’ experience, in the 
retail trade. Good reference given. Address, 
DRUGGIST, Clinton, 8. C. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
In adrug store; 6 years’ experience. Would like to 
attend lectures in the P.C. P. Address, J. O., Box 
288, Canton, O. 


WANTED. 


A good paying drug store in city or country; also 
a persica practice. State particulars, in con- 


fidence. Address, P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
om eee 
DRUGGISTS, ATTENTION. 

A young and single American, with 6 years’ ex- 
perience with prescriptions, desires a position in a 
drug store. Unexceptionable references. Address, 
A. B. E,, 2209 Howard Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


WANTED, 
By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
a position as head prescription clerk, or to take 
entire charge of a store; 15 years’ experience in 
first-class stores. References given. <A ply to 
R.S. T., 4675 Main Street, Germantown, Phila. 


AN ENGAGEMENT WANTED, 
By a practical pharmacist of 7 years’ actual expe- 
rience; graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy; can give references and recommenda- 
tions from best authorities. Address, V. M., care 
DRuae@ists CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a married man, in wholesale or retail business. 
Thirteen years’ practical experience in all branches. | 
Speaks French, German, and English. Unexcep- | 
tionable reference. Graduate Phila. C. P. Address, 
E, C. FERDERER, Sandusky, Ohio. | 


WANTED. 

A situation in a drug store by a first-class German 
yharmaceutist. Experience over 12 years; age 29; 
as diplomas from Germany and U.S. Understands 

the business in all its branches. For full particu- 
lars please address, ALEX. TEMM, Druggist, 22d 
and Wash, Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 
Situation by a young man 24 years of age. Five 
years’ practical experience in a first-class retail 
drug and prescription store. Able and not afraid to | 
work. Best of references given. Address. PHAR- 
MACIST, P. O. Box No. 1045, Auburn, N. Y. | 


WANTED. 

Situation by a young man of 6 years’ city and 
country experience, in a retail drug and prescrip- 
tion store. Speaks English and German fluently. 
Best of references given. Salary to suit the times. 
West preferred. Address, ARTHUR ESSLINGER. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


WANTED TO CHANGE SITUATION, 


By a young man who has had 8 years’ experience in 
the wholesale drug business, as shipping clerk, bill 
clerk, and traveling salesman. Speaks German and 
English. Best reference can be given. For further 
information please address, M. T., care of Druc- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR, 


WANTED. 


Situation on April 1st. by a young map, unmar- 
ried, with 13 years’ experience ‘in retail drug and 
prescription stores, both country and city. Speaks 
English and German, also reads and writes German 
and is familiar with the German Pharmaceutical 
names. Can furnish reliable reference. No objec- 
tions to any part of the U.S. Address, ©. D., 288 
Beaver Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 


A GRADUATE OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Wishes a situation as clerk in a retail drug and 
prescription store; willing to go where there is an 
inducement, and will work on easy salary for one 
month to prove my competency and to gain a good 
and reliable position. Will furnish good reference 
from the first druggists and from business men of 
this city. Address, DAVID CLARK, 1745 Lambert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, 
A druggist to take charge of a small store for 3 or 4 
weeks. Address, with references, EDWARD A. 
ABBOTT, Savannah, Georgia. 


FOR SALE. 
_A MATTHEWS APPARATUS for mannfactur- 
ing and bottling soda and mineral water. Can be 
obtained at « bargain by addressing K. H. BOLT, 
Boone, Iowa. 


TUF'T’S ARCTIC STATUE 
Soda apparatus for sale. Cost $1,800. Can be 
bought for $350. Address, J. G. BAKER, Rich- 
mond and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ne. GL ae Ae 


A ST es 

SODA FOUNT FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A Tuft’s “ French Cottage,’ of American Bardillo 

and Tennessee Marble. ‘A generator and two 
founts, all in splendid condition. For further 


pariculars inquire of C. W. LANDES & CO, 
Greencastle, Ind. i 


A Matthews No. 00 generator, 2 fountains (6 and 
8 gall.) on iron frame, with pressure gauge, etc., all 
com ete; and Dow’s 8 8yrup counter “apparatus 
block tin qyrup cans, ete.; marble slab for counter, 
carboy vitriol; the whole outfit for $1% cash. 
Reasons for disposing of same, town too small for 


| to $2,000. 


| $6,000. Address, JOSEPH NELLEGAR, Albany, | 


the trade Address or apply ta J. § ay 
Genoa, N. Y, Pty tq - BANKER 


CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


| March, 1878 


; ayia are ae ; ! 
DRUG STORE WANTED, 

In exchange for small farm. F. FOURETTE, care | 
Fuller & Fuller, 20 Market Street, Chicago. | 
| 

| 


WANTED. 
A drug store not to cost over $2,500; country town | 
preferred. Address. with particalars, A. B. C., | 
Germantown P. O., Phila. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
A retail drug store doing a respectable business. 
Give full particulars. Address, W. F. M., P.O. Box 
36, Marietta, Pa, | 


& 


WANTED FOR CASH. | 

A drug store in a live country town. Address, 

giving full particulars, JOHN T. WAREHAM, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
A small drng store in alive town. Price, $1,500 
Or a situation wanted by a druggist of 8 | 
years’ experience in city and country. Address, | 
Box 706, Binghamton, N. Y. | 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Oneida. Full particulars given by addressing 
LOCK BOX 1045, Oneida, N. Y. 


) 


FOR SALE. 

A prescription drug store in a first-class location, 
doing a good business, in a city of 20,000. No drug- 
store within 5 squares; rent low. Address, DRUG- 
GIST, No. 60 North 9th St., Lafayette, Indiana. 


FOR SALE LOW. | 

The stock and fixtures of a neat drug store, nearly 

new, with nice furniture; cost about $3,000; in a | 

lively town in southwest Georgia, of near 5,000 in- | 

habitants. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress, GEORGIA, care of DRugeIsTs CrRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


Apothecaries’ Hall, corner of State and North | 
Pearl Streets. Established in 1835. The best loca- | 
tion in Albany. Stock and fixtures from $4,0U0 to | 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, | 
In a Western city of about 6,000 inhabitants; loca- 
tion best in town; well stocked and doing a good 
business. No bonus. Value about $5,000; terms 
easy. In consequence of other engagements, the | 
proprietor cannot attend to it. Address, H. BEN- 
JAMIN, Box 234, Louisiana, Mo. 


WYOMING DRUG AND BOOK 
STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class drug and book business on reason- 
able terms. Will invoice about $6,000. Will sell 
either stock separately. Good reasons for selling. 
Write for particulars. J. H. FINFROCK, Laramie 
City, Wyoming. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
As good apaying business asis to be found in 
Western Michigan, stock nearly all bought since 
June last. Establisbed 11 years. Have owned it 7 


years. Will invoice about $3,500; including fix- 
tures. Population of village 1200; one other drug 
store. Reason for selling, ill-health. for particu- 


lars, address, H. M. OLNEY, Hartford, Mich, 


IMPORTANT. 


My drug store, which has yielded a genteel sup- 
port for a family of 5 members and 1,000 profit 
annually beside, is for sale. Cash investment for 
store and property $2,500. None but those having 
this amount need apply. Stamps insure answers, 


Address, T, W. L., care Thomsen & Muth, Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE IN BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN., 


The best located family drug store in the city. Store 
fitted up modern style; plate glass front; rent 
moderate. Within a block of the store are the 
residences of 7 of the leading physicians of the city. 
For particulars address, DRUGS, P. O. Box 1483. 


FOR SALE. 


A large and comfortable dwelling house, with 
new barn, on an acre lot, in a village near Nashotah, 
and almost in the centre of the lake region of Wau- 
kesha Co., Wis., together with a physician’s 
Address, P. O. Box 66, Delafield, Wauke- 
sha Co., Wis. 


A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In a thriving town in the vicinity of New York. 
Fine corner store, centrally located, with large im- 
posing show windows; first-class furniture and | 
fixtures, a full and well selected stock, with every 
convenience for carrying on the business. Full in- 
formation in regard to amount of trade, stock, 
terms, etc., will be promptly furnished. Address. 
PHARMACIST, office of DrucaistTs CrRCULAR, 


A RARE CHANCE. 


For sale at inventory ($2,200 to $2,500), less 15 per | 
cent. if sold within two months, in a town of 8,000. 
Anthracite coalfields. The oldest, handsomest 
furnished drug store. Location best. Rept low. 
Paid $500 bonus 4 yearsago. Shelves and furniture 
new. No paint, oil and glass business. Sales last 
year $4,000. Terms half cash, balance in equal 
payments within 2 years. Address, Dr. A. B., care 
Messrs. Russell & Newbourg, 5 North 5th Street, | 
Philadelphia. ; 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- | 
change, invoicing $1,060 to $10,000. iu the best cities 
and towns throughout the Uniled Staves. Selling 
drug stores aud “ business chances” a specialty; | 
correspondence direct between ownerand purchaser, | 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store | 
wanted, and in.what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
Scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
KE. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer. Toledo, Ohia, | 


| Twenty-three years’ experience. 
; Address S. H. WALES & SON, 114 Nassan Street, 


| package, 
| agents.’’"—Mrpicau Asso. of Lynchburg, Va. ‘‘Most 


| M.D., LL.D. 


FINCH, 


A. J. MARKS, M.D., 
Fenton, Ohio, will exchange books and periodicals 
for drugs, bees, pigs, or offers. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Edward Lindewald, Apothecary, Representative 
for the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at said 
Exposition, takes charge of exhibits at moderate 
cost. Speaks five languages; graduate in four 
different countries and languages. Address, U. 8. 
Office, Universal Exposition, Paris, France. 


RST es ee ee 
RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 


| ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


WE ASK YOU 


to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 


& Co., on page 8. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


It will interest you. 


PATENT OFFICE. 
By a recent treaty our citizens can secure their 
Trade Marks in Great Britain. We secure Patents 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 


| Belgium, Germany, Austria, and other countries. 


Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, and Labels secured, 
Information free, 


New York, 
RS LR EST RS a aE 


BEDFORD ALUM & IRON SPRINGS 
WATER, WASS and ESSENCE, 


consisting chiefly, as shown by the analysis which 
goes with each package, of Alum, Iron, Magnesia, 
Lime, Potassium, Sodium, and Lithia Sulphates. 
Medical properties: Tonic, Alterative, Aperient, 
Astringent, Diuretic, and Anti-Periodic. Throat. 
Skin, Stomach, Blood, and Uterine Diseases cured 
for 25 years. Full proof of all claimed with each 
‘*One of nature’s most u-eful remedial 


valuable remedial agent known to me in the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases.’—Joun Fr. METTESAN, 
‘Successfully used for dyspepsia, 
chronic diarrhea, prolapsus uteri, and chlorosis, ’°— 
Prof. Sam’L Jackson, M. D., Univ. of Penn. Ad- 
dress, A..M. DAVIES, Prest. of Co., 78 Main St.. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Liberal Terms to Druggists, 

SS RS OS RPS eee eer 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Established 1858. 
City and country drug stores, at all prices, for 
sale and wanted. Send P.O. for circular. Sub- 
scriptions received for ‘‘DRuaGisTs CIRCULAR,” 
‘‘ Am. Journal of Pharmacy,” “Chemist and Drug- 
gist,” etc. 


G. BANKS WILSON & CO., 


Druggists’ Agency, 
DRUG CLERKS’ REGISTRY, 


AND 


Drug Stores a specialty. 


PHYSICIANS’ PRACTICE SOLD ON COM- 
MISSION. 


No. 713 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SS 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

A profitable little business in Warren Co., N. J.: 
stock, $2,700. Also, 

A first-class store, eligibly located, in Pittsburgh; 
price, $7,000. Also, 

Two desirable stores in Buffalo; $4,000 and $7,000; 
excellent locatious. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond jide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


| replies. 


N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


TYLER reporters 


°4 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum —West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmsen's Kissanlik. 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc 
Coriander Seeds—English 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum. 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Anquiry by mail or in person is cor- 
dially invited. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application, 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, \ 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF 4 SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES, Qe. ' 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


SS SS eee 


“Rye & Rock” and “Corn & Rock” 


A SPECIALTY. 


The trade supplied with FINE WINES, 
LIQUORS, and BAY RUM, in quantities re- 
quired, at package price. 


N. VAN BEIL, 88 Chambers Street. 


COLOCNE OIL, 


The Most Durable and Mragrant.. 
Sample sent for 25 cents. 
JEPSON & RATHBUN, Urica, N. Y. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin" Foi 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers? Foil, 
GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


SLOAN & CO’S 
Laclo-Phosphaté of Lime, ra 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of Pyrophos- 
phate of Ion, and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. 

It is used in Philadelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and 1s recommended by Phys- 
iclans. 


PRICE. 
PERDOZEN, - - . . 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - - . 


$8.00 
$1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


SLOAN & CO., 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


— 
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‘THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


—— HUNYADI JANOS, 


(NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 

| salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 

| of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 
| LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONJ, and 

SIR HENRY THOWPSON, and the enure 

medical profession in England and Germany. 

J. K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U.S, 

| Army. “The most certain and pleasant in 

its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

DR. J. MARIVUN SIMS, New York. 

} “As a laxative, I prefer it to every. other 
mineral water,” 

DR. WIM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
* The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 

} ~The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 

| ally adapted for daily use.” 

/ DR. FURDYCE BARKER, New York. 

f “Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 

pleasant than any other.” 

LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 

“Preferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 
| Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
ApoLuinartis Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas, 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS., 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


‘DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “A delightfu) 
beverage.” 

‘DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far 
| superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 
‘DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “Most grate- 
ful and refreshing.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely 
| pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
| use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 
/PROF, WANKLYN, London, 
“*Tmpregnated only with its own gas.”’ 

E. R. PEASLEE. ‘ Useful and very 
agreeable.”’ 

AUSTIN FLINT. “Healthful, and well 
suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis- 
eases.”’ 
lane FORDYCE BARKER. ‘By far the 
| 


DR. 


Eng. 
‘DR. 


f 
|DR, 


most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 
useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MARION SIMS, 
Inxury, but a necessity.” 
. To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
|gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
| United States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & €0., 


7 
| 41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
| NEW YORK. 
The word “ Apollinaris’’ is personal property of 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 


injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 
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DR. “Not only a 
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Paper Box Factory, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH,’ 


Manufacturers of all styles of druggists’ boxes. 
Round pill and French edge a specialty. 


GOOD WORK. FAIR PRICE. 


Send for Catalogue. 
EN NRE Ts A ER RE OY 
* THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.” 


By Prof. Joun H. Sntvety. A complete treatise 
on Perfumery ; especially adapted to the needs of 
druggists. It describes all the raw materials, is 
modern throughout, and thoroughly practical. 8vo., 
elegantly printed on heayy tinted paper, and fuily 
illustrated with engravings on wood. Price, by 
mail, free of postage, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
free. Specimen sheet for three cent stamp. Ad- 
dress the publisher, C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


TO THE DRUG TRADE. 


Queru’s Charcoal Pastilles, from the formula of 
Dr. Belloc of Paris, much reduced in price, $4.00 a 
dozen, and equal to any foreign. E. H. TRUEX, 
Proprietor, New York. 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—I¢t is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


C. (Providence, R. J.)\—There is probably no pub- 
lished formula for the preparation which you men- 
tion. In reality it belongs to confectionery rather 
than to pharmacy proper. We would, however, 
venture to propose the following, more as a sugges- 


tion than a receipt to be observed to the letter: 


Slippery Elm Lozenges, 


Slippery elm bark, cut............... 4 ounces. 
Water; sufficientor 42.025 .6622.50¢ 12ie! 
Sugar, in very fine powder. ......... 2 pounds, 
Oil of anise or wintergreen.......... 20 drops. 


Macerate the bark in the cold water for about 
twenty-four hours; strain the liquor, and evaporate 
it, at a gentle heat, to four ounces. To this when 
cold, add enough finely powdered sugar to form a 
mass of the proper consistence; the quantity re- 
quired will not be very far from two pounds. Lastly, 
mix in the flavoring material, and divide the mass 
into troches weighing from ten to fifteen grains each. 


SEDIMENT IN SOLUTION OF IoDIDE OF PorasstI- 
um.—B. Ff. (Newcomerstown, O.) writes: ‘A solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium in water, after standing 
afew days, was found to have formed a flaky pre- 
cipitate. The solution contained three drachms of 
the salt to four ounces of water. The water was or- 
dinary well water. What caused the precipitate 2” 
In reply we answer that we can explain the change 
in no other way than by the supposition that either 
the iodide or the water contained some impurities. 
What they are,can be determined by a separate 
chemical examination of the precipitate and of the 
two substances in question. 

S. (Milwaukee, Wis..—Copying Ink. Any 
good writing fluid can be rendered fit for copying 
by the addition of sugar or glycerine. A mixture 
of equal parts of each is preferred by some, The 
quantity to be added will vary according to the uses 
for which the ink is intended, but can be easily de- 
termined by a few trials. A full quantity renders 
the ink only good for copying, a smaller one gives a 
fluid fit for both writing and copying. It is quite 
pleasing tolearn that the receipt for writing fluid 
published in Toe Druaeists CrrcuLAR gives so 
much satisfaction. If our correspondent, who is, we 
know, a good experimenter, would take the trouble 
to find out the approximate proportions needed for 
the purposes mentioned above, and report them, he 
would confer a favor on many druggists. 


Errors in the Pharmacopeeia and the 
Dispensatory.—JL. £. N. (New York) calls our 
attention to an inaccuracy in the officinal tests 
given for the solution of chloride of iron. The 
liquid, according to the Pharmacopeeia, should not 
afford a precipitate with ‘‘ferreeyanide’’ of potas- 
sium. The error has been, more than once, noticed 
in the columns of Tor Drueersts CrrouLar, but 
it may not be useless to again caution our readers. 
Of course, the name of the reagent shoulh read jé7- 
ridcyanide. Another misprint occurs two pages 
further on, in the article on solution of nitrate of 
iron. Owing to either the infrequent use of the 
preparation or the obviousness of the error, the 
mistake, 80 far as we are aware, has not yet been 
pointed out. One of the tests for the solution there 
given is that ‘‘it does not afford a precipitate with 
ferridcyanide of iron.’ It should read ferridcyan- 
ide of potassium. 

Lastly, The Chemist and Druggist (London) calls 
attention to a serious error in the last (14th) edition 
of the Dispensatory. Under the head of Liquor 
Barii Chloridi, the dose is given as fifty drops, 
which would correspond to nearly sixteen grains of 
thesalt. It should be five drops. Our readers are 
advised to make the corrections at once in their 
hooks, 
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W. A. (Hutchinson, Kansas).—To Remove 
Wool from Sheep Skins, the flesh side is 
smeared with a mixture of lime and orpiment, and 
in twenty-four hours the hair comes off with the 
greatest ease. The proportion is about one pound 
of the sulphide of arsenic for six or eight pounds of 
quicklime, 


S. 7. (Monticello, Jowa).—Your query in regard to 
the best way of Preserving Horse Radish 
was proposed in the Noles and Queries of last Janu- 
ary, without eliciting any satisfactory answer. 
Grocers and other dealers here have for sale grated 
horse radish which they claim will keep a whole 
year, if left unopened. It is done up in wide- 
mouth bottles, tightly corked and sealed over. From 
the appearance of the package, it is likely that 
Appert’s Process is the one used for pre- 
serving the horse radish. The method in question 
has been described in former numbers of Tar Drue- 
aists CIRCULAR in relation to the preservation of 
fruit juices, and may briefly be set forth as follows: 
The juice or semiliquid article to be preserved is 
introduced into strong bottles, sufficient space being 
left for the expansion of the liquid. The bottles, 
being well corked and the corks secured with stout 
cord, are placed ina vessel of sufficient depth. A 
cloth or a thin board with holes is laid under the 
bottles, and straw is packed between them +o pre- 
vevt breakage. The vessel is then filled with cold 
water to a height sufficient to cover the bottles up 
to the shoulder, placed over a gentle fire, and the 
water slowly brought to ebullition. The boiling is 
kept up for about ten minutes, when the vessel may 
be removed from the fire, and the whole allowed to 
cool down. Lastly, the bottles are sealed by dip- 
ping the top in melted sealing wax. 


G. N. (Muncy, Pa.).—Artificial Tee. A pro- 
cess was given in THE Drua@eists CrrcuLaR of last 


; August, page 138, for making artificial ice in small 


quantities, but owing to the expensiveness of the 
method, it is only adapted to the use of families 
peculiarly situated. To make ice in quantities, vari- 
ous machines are made, in which the cold produced 
by the evaporation of volatile liquids is used for 
freezing water artificially. Some of them were no- 
ticed in the September number, page 156. More in- 
formation about these and other more powerful ap- 
paratus can probably be obtained from dealers in 
| machinery. 


Singular Fungi.—@. A. L. (Chicago, lid.) 
writes: ‘‘ Will you please explain the formation of 
fungisimilar—according to microscopic investiga- 
tion—to those of inspissated juices, observed in the 
following mixture : 


Balsam. of copaib as. cesmeadse aomemenr 2 ounces. 
Sweet.spirit.of mitre... .cc<f aciteleees Cary 
Oil of ‘cinnAMON .e yep ka oyelleceijorse cio 2 drachms. 


The prescription was prepared, but was not called 
for, and stood unshaken for two or three weeks. ‘The 
fungi formed on the upper layer of the copaiba and 
oil of cinnamon (which mix readily of course) 
in the sweet spirit of nitre. I always thought that 
oil of cinnamon as well as oil ef clove would pre- 
vent the formation of such growths; besides, the 
alcohol and nitrous ether ought to be an obstacle to 
the appearance of mildew.” 

[ANswEeR. We have no satisfactory explanation to 
offer. It appears scarcely possible, notwith- 
standing the microscopical examination, that 
the fungoid growths observed can _ be true 
fungi. Their origin should more likely 
be looked for in some chemical decompo- 
sition. One of the products of the oxidation of oil 
of cinnamon is cinnamic acid, which in its turn may 
enter into various combinations, and nitrous ether 
would no doubt greatly promote such a decompo- 
sition. We would suggest that the fungoid products 
be submitted to a chemical investigation. Their 
behavior with different solvents might give a clue 
to their true nature. ] 


J. P. (Providence, R. 1.) and J. M. (Richmond, Va. 
can find several recvipts for Cig@arR FuAvors in THE 
Druae@ists CrrcuLAR of April, 1877, page 73. 


T. R. (Denver, Col.).—Your queries refer to sub- 
jects explained in all elementary treatises of 
chemistry, and therefore of too little interest to our 
readers to be discussed in the columns of THE 
Drueeists CrrcuLtarR. Among books for beginners 
the following are recommended: Atttield’s Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, and Fowne’s Manual of Ele- 
mentary Chemistry. The price of each, as adver- 
tised in another column, is two dollars and seventy- 
five cents. 


A.S. (Tell City, Ind.).—Baunscheidt’s Oil, 
Oleum Baunscheidtii, is said to be a mixture of 
equal parts of croton oil and olive oil. Itis a quack 
nostrum recommended for every known disease; it 
is, of course, only used externally. 


} R. E. (Dallas, Texas). — (1.)—Tineture of 
Guaiacum and Sweet Nitre. The blue color 
usually deyeloped when the two substances come 
into contact is well known, and is a'luded to in the 
Dispensatory. The same effect being produced by 
chlorine and nitric acid, it might be atiributed to an 
oxidizing action, but as gluten, gum arabic, freshly 
cut potatoes, etc., act in a similar manner, the real 
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cause of the coloration may well be said to be un- 
known. (2.)—Your suggestion in regard to the re- 
moval of alcohol stains from varnished surfaces is 
thankfully received, but it differs but lite from 
the method recommended by another correspondent 
in the February number. 


C. H. Logansport, Ind.).—We know of no work 
published in regard to the cultivation of medicinal 
plants. As you may be aware, the most active of 
them, that is, those containing the poisonous alka- 
loids, are often rendered weaker by cultivation, and 
for that reason only those growing wild are gathered 
for pharmaceutical purposes. A number of the less 
active plants can be and are successfully cultiva- 
ted, but we have no space here to describe the vari- 
ety of soils best adapted to the different plants, the 
treatment of the latter, etc., etc. In Bentley and T7i- 
men’s Illustrated Medicinal Plants, however, an 
excellent treatise often mentioned in the columns 
of THE DruGG@IsTs CrRcULAR, you will find in re- 
gard to their habits, habitats, etc., many useful in- 
dications that may help youin cultivating some of 
the plants in question. 


B. (Circleville, O.)._ Bright Scarlet Ink. 
The fiery scarlet ink so much used at present is 
simply a solution of eosine in water. The origin 
and mode of obtaining the chemical have been de- 
scribed in former numbers of Tar Druacists Crr- 
CULAR. Eosine is kept for sale by most wholesale 
druggists; the price is rather high, but the quantity 
needed is extremely small. 


Proprietor (New York).—Your process for manu- 
facturing concentrated lye from crude potash and 
clam shells appears to be deficient in several re- 
spects. To say the least, the manipulation is either 
imperfectly or incorrectly set forth. To boil to- 
gether four drums of potash with six barrels of 
shells and enough water to liquefy the potash, and 
then run the product into cans, will not give a 
‘white salt of strong saponifying power.” In the 
first place, to act at all on the potash the shells 
must previously be burnt to the state of caustic 
lime. Then, an abundance of water 1s needed to 
boil the chemicals in, else the indispensable reac- 
tion—the transfer of the carbonic acid from the pot- 
ash to the lime—will not take place. And, lastly, it 
is important to remove the lime-salt before the so- 
lution is evaporated to dryness, for any lime left in 
the caustic potash is liable, by forming insoluble 
calcary soaps, to interfere with the proper saponifi- 
cation of fatsand greases. With the above slight 
modifications the process will probably give a fair 
quality of caustic potassa, which, although more ex- 
pensive and less convenient than caustic soda, may 
be used for making the lower grades of soft soaps. 


EM. N. (Wilson, N. C.).—Hypropromic Actrp. 
The mistake is rendered evident by the context. It 
is only necessary to read the formula immediately 
preceding to see that, as is usually the case, the 
number written in fullis to be taken in preference 
to that written in figures. Forty (40) fluid ounces 
are meant evidently. 


A. S. (#. Albany, N. Y.).—The preparation is a 
nostrum of unknown composition. 


F’, M. W. (Mayville, N. Y.).—The following is a 
process used in Europe for making the finer grades 
of Court Plaster: 


Mrueisinglasss ssn ose sae sie cretac 12 drachms. 
WStOiae oe Mee vattas Sohn Roose . 12 ounces. 
Diluted/alcohol 2yaeen ee fa 1+ een 


Cut the isinglass into small pieces and let it soak 
for twenty-four hours in the water. Add to it the dilu- 
ted alcohol, and heat the whole on a water-bath in 
a covered vessel; when the solution is completed, 
strain the liquid through a cloth. Then, stretch on 
a frame strips of silk (taffeta), white, pink or black, 
according to the desired color, and coat them with 
the above solution by means of a broad, flat, camel- 
hair brush. Allow each coat to become dry before 
another is applied, in the meantime keeping the so- 
lution liquid by a very gentle heat. When the coat- 
ing is thick enough, apply tincture of benzoin to 
the reverse side of the fabric, dry thoroughly, and 
cut the plaster in pieces of appropriate size. The 
principal if not the only defect of the court plaster 
found in the market is that a certain quantity of or- 
dinary gelatine is nearly always substituted for true 
fish-glue. Real and unadulterated isinglass gives a 
plaster of unsurpassed adhesiveness and pliancy. 


Hospital Steward (New Mexico).—The following 
was suggested some time since, in Tar Drueaists 
CiRCULAR: 

Carbolate of Iodine for Inhalation. 

Compound tincture of iodine..... 180 minims, 


Carbollc acid’ Ay-Kt 5.2. cea evnet. 48 <y 
Glycerine, so etc ec cc nee tees 1 fl. ounce. 
NV RROD chiA cis 2 asotd~ unsinshitc en tae 5 fl. ounces. 


Mix, and expose to the sunlight until the color has 
disappeared. 


B. F. H. (Palo Pinto, Texas).—(1.)—The  speci- 
men inclosed in your letter is selenite, or hydrated 
sulphate of lime; it is only valuable for making 
plaster of Paris. (2.)—Wholesale druggists are the 
best judges of the probable yalue of the next crop 
of MezquiTtR Gum, but even they may he mis. 
taken, 
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GS. (Salem, Mass.).—(1.)\—The following may be 
use’ for toilet purposes in the same manner as lay- 
ender water, but we cannot say whether itis or not 
like X.’s preparation : 

Violet Water. 


Extract of violet from pomatum. . ... 1 ounce. 
Tineture of orris root (4)...........-6. 2 ounces. 
SRROATE MOTB Rv's cn Vinee v oaee desea decncdaees 1 grain 


Alcohol, 60 degrees... . 5 ounces. 


Mix ; macerate eight days, and filter. 


(2.)—In the back numbers of THE Druaersts Cir- | 
CULAR agreat variety of tooth powders can be found, | 


some containing and some not containing camphor. 


EB. L. (West Troy, N. ¥.)\—(1.\—Soluble iodides 
are incompatible with tincture of nux vomica. (2.) 
—The preparation is unknown to us. 


I. (Allegheny City, Pa.\—Your receipt for Lrgurp 
Buuine has been received; itis the old way of dis- 
solving Prussian blue, now superseded by other and 
better methods. 


T. B. (Hamilfon, O.)\.—(1.\—HMardening of 
Blacking. Nearly all the blackings prepared ac- 
cording to receipts similar to the one given in TaE 
Drvueaists CrRcULAR of last August are liable to 
the objection which you notice. They become 
hard when exposed to the airorlong kept. But a 
little water soon softens them. The addition of a 
small quantity of glycerine would probably remedy 
the defect, and as the lower grades of glycerine can 
be used, the cost of the article would not be materi 
ally increased. (2.)—A receipt for French mustard 
is given in the present number in answer to another 
correspondent. } 


X (New York).—The process for DETANNATING 
CINCHONA PREPARATIONS, alluded to in April, 1876 
p2ge 78. is explicitly described at the place there in- 
dicated, that is, in November, 1875, page 194, fourth 
column, in the article headed “ Elixir of Cinchona 
Detannated.” The same has been, since then, more 
than once reprinted. 


S. D. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.).—The formulas are to 
be found in the back numbers of Tue Drugeaists 
CIRCULAR, and cannot conveniently be reprinted at 
present. 


Harry (Detroit, Mich.).—(1.)\—Your query was, so 
so farasit is possible to do so, answered in the 
last January number, page 30. We can supply no 
further information in regard to the Extract or 
HAMAMELIS. (2)—If by ‘‘chemica/’’ syrnps you 
mean those made from glucose or grape sugar, we 
answer that by Trommer’s or Fehling’s tests they can 
be distinguished from ordinary or cane sugar 
syrups, 


C. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.) sends us the following as a 
form of St. Jown’s LintmentT used in Prooklyn. 
and there much appreciated by several doctors. ; It 
is probably as good as any other. 

Oil of turpentine............ - 12 drachms. 

ROSCWHUGI Te. cenceycs mape nen cash ¢ 10 ie 

AVOUC ACIO pera eit cle hare ste a 


E. (Fairview. Pa.).— American Colleges of 
Pharmacy. The reqiirements of all the colleges 
in good standing are nearly identical. For gradua- 
tion they require three years’ practice in a prescrip- 
tion store, and two years’ attendance to the lectures 
of a college, the last year’s attendance to be at the 
institution from which the candidate desires to 
graduate. There are colleges of pharmacy in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati. St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, Nash- 
ville. Toronto, San Francisco and a few other cities 
The chief colleges advertise in the autumn of the 
year in Tne Drueetsts Crrcunar, and it would 
be an advantage to all if they did so. 


V. S. (Paterson, N. J.).—ARTYIFICIAL MINERAL 
Waters. Formule for Vichy, Kissingen and Con- 
gress waters were given in July, 1875. Wecan sup. 
ply copies of that issue at fifteen cents each. 


Salicin (Mazomanie, Wis ).—See answer to another 
correspondent in the present number. 


E. W. E. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Your formula for 
Lapy’s SprcE Birrers has been received. It has 
the orthodox Thompsonian appearance exp°cted of 
such preparations, but we have some misgivings 
about publishing anonymous communications. 


C. H. (Clarksburg, Canada) asks for a formula 
for a good cattle feeder, such asis sold in his neigh- 
borhood under the name of YorKsnire Carrie 
Freeper. It willbe hard, we are afraid, to find that 
formula, The agricultural papers may know some- 
thing of it, but it is probably a secret. 


T. S. (South Boston, Mass.). — Cacodylic 
Acid. The acid was, we believe, used in medi 
cine many years since, but it is no! now found men- 
tioned in the usual works on therapentics. It is 
freely soluble in water and in alcohol, and is said 
not tobe poisonous. The mode of preparing the 
chemical was described in Tae Drugersts Crrov- 
LAR Of December, 1874, page 207, in answer to a 
query from A. Z. S. (South Boston, Mass.). 


G. A. (Sidney, Neb.).—If we understand your 
query correctly, we answer that the questions pro: 


] 
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posed to the candidates for graduation at the last 
examination of the New York College of Pharm»cy 
were published in the last April number of THE 
Drueaists Crrcutar. A copy of that issue can be 


| supplied for fifteen cents. 


W. C. (West Depere, Wis.).—(1.)—Syrup of To- 


| dide of Iron can be made from the salt, 
| but owing to the instability of the dry protiodide, 


the preparation will nearly always contain some 


free iodine, a very serious objection. The follow- 
ing manipulation will obviate sucha defect; it is not 
recommended. however, as preferable or even equal 
to the officinal process, but as a method applicable 
to peculiar cirenmstances—when, for instance, 
more iodide of iron happens to be on hand than can 


| conveniently be used otherwise. 


Iodide of iron, dry 1,173 grains. 


Warm distilled water . ....... 83 ounces 
Tron filings, sufficient or........ .. 20 grains, 
SYPID Ss siete ieee acre sas eel vere Sufficient. 


Dissolve the iodide of iron in the warm water in 
a matrass, add the filings to the solution, and shake 
the mixture untilit has acquired a green color and 
lost allsmell of iodine. Then filter the solution, 
and mix it with the simple syrup. observing the pre- 
cautions directed in the pharmacopeia for making 
the syrup of iodide of iron. The finished product 
is to measure twenty fluid ounces. (2.)—According 
to some, an alcoholic solution of shellac always is 
INJURIOUS TO LEATHER. According to others. such 
is not the case when small quantities of camphor 
and white turpentine are added to the varnish. 


A. P. (Marion, Ala.) sends a copy of the following 
Prescription to be Judged: 


Fluid extract of cimicifuga........ 6 drachme. 
ce er “ aconite...:/..,... 12 minims. 
Wine of colrhicum seed.......... 2 drachms. 

Todine ‘of potassiums .. <s<-.u5 so oe < 


Cinnamon water............ , 6 a 


Our correspondent says he prepared the above 
mixture ordered by a physician notwithstanding 
his (A, P.’s) assertion of its incompatibility. He 
contended that the separation of the re-in rendered 
the cimicifuga inert in the preparation. and asks 
whether he was right and what other changes or- 
curin the mixture. Our answer is that the fluid ex- 
tract of cimicifuga is no doub* weakened by the loss 
of its resin. bntis not thereby rendered inert: for 
it has heen remarked that the therapeutical effects 
of the resin differ from those of the whole drug, 
and a watery decoction of the root is frequently 
given with undoubted results. Another point also 
calls for some remarks. Asa rule, itis unadvisable 
to associate iodide of potassium with substances 
containing alkaloids. but in the present case, con- 
sidering ‘he very small quantity of these organic 
compounds and the presence of alcohol. there may 
not he actual incompatibility. An easy way to as- 
certain whether such is the fact or not. would be to 
filter the mixture through paper, ard set the clear 
liquid aside for six or eight days. The resinof cim- 
icifuga is immediately separated. while the iodized 
alkaloids. unless free iodine be present-take some 
time to form and precipitate. So far no alksloid 
has been discovered in cimicifuga. Taken alto- 
gether. the prescription cannot be said to be either 
inert or incompatible. 


M. J. (Pittshurah. Pa.).—‘ (1.\—What is used as a 
Red Color in ‘blooms’ and ‘balms’ for the 
face? Itis not soluble, but seems to be thoroughly 
incorporated with the bismuth. (2.)—How is dial- 
ized salicylic acid prepared ? (3.)\—What is the 
process for making saticylate of soda ?”’ 

[Answer —(1.)—What is used, is a question not 
easily answered, but we snvpose some of the non- 
poisonous reds might answer the purpose. Amone 
these we may name carmine. venetian red, red 
ochre, ete (2.)—Dialysis is spoken of as a good 
method for purifying salicylic acid The product 
thus obtained is claimed to be entirely free from 
tarry and other foreign ‘substances, but no particu- 
lars are given as to the practical working of the 
process, The manufacturers carefully refrain from 
saying in what state the acid can successfully be 
submitted to dialysis. They probably think, and 
perhaps they are not wrong, that as long as they 
supply a pure product, they are under no obligation 
to help their competitors by publishing their trade- 
secrets. (3)—Salicylate of Soda can, we pre- 
sume. be prepared by saturating salicylic acid with 
carbonate or bicarbonate of soda, and crystallizing 
the salt in the usual manner. 


C. (Mississinni).—(1.)—Receipts for Flavoring 
Extracts are given elsewhere in the present num- 
ber. (2.)—Fowne’s Elementary Chemistry and Att- 
field’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry are excellent works 
for beginners. Wood and Bache’s Dispensatory 
and Parrish’s Pharmacy are probably the best 
adapted to the nee’s of a s'ndent beginning the 
drug business and unable to attend a school of phar- 
macy. 


F.L. V. (California).—Your communication has 
been received. We really fail to see your aim or the 
point of your argument. 


HT. de G. (Montreal, Canada) wishes to know how 
to Dye Flowers red, blue, greer, brown, ete. 
Onur correspondent has tried the aniline dyes with- 


out success; the colors do not wet the flowers, but 
flow on their surface, as water or ink does on greasy 
paper. A better process is desired. 

[ANswerR. Presuming that the flowers in question 


are immortelles or similar blossoms, we would sug- | ; ri y 
\ know the composition of the oi] in question more 


gest to use alcohol as a solvent for the aniline dyes. 
Nearly all the colors can be procured soluble in 
alcohol, and to lessen the waste of the expensive 
liquid, @ few trials will show how much water can 
be added to it without impairing its efficiency. 


W. H. K. (Emporium, Pa.).—According to your 
desire, the receipt is reprinted below. It is said to 
give an excellent table mustard. 

Moutarde ala Ravigote. 


Paraley sic Gacisiddan tetoh capes tetas Le OUNCER: 
CORORUI Soc. 5 koalas stun Dee shee att 
NOUV EBS occ cen sony ae tne ee wae, AoE ae I 
GLOVER ae tein ccas» austen inin ss alahiniare . 1 ounce, 
GATLIC: cog iy ann, s01es eye ale + etre pietes ie, ** 

IT VING sc 5 cases ts cts mat slmsiidesa ale 1 he 

TD QTT AMONG), Tails cists arate wcretas svete ai <ealete a per 
Sal NOAM . RAC eFs VSR ER 8 ounces. 
Olive’ oll neteidara dae acts eee ays 


Wine-vinepar i225 soto eevee . 4quarts. 

Mustard flour, sufficient. 

Cut or contuse the plants and spices, and macer- 
ate them for fifteen days in the vinegar, strain 
the liquid through a coarse cloth, and add it to 
the other ingredients, so as to obtain twelve quarts 
of mustard. All the green plants here mentioned 
can be obtained in the New York and Philadelphia 
markets during nearly all the spring and summer. 
Most of them can be had almost everywhere, but 
chervil and tarragon are usually procurable in lar_e 
cities only. The tarragon should not be left out of 
the preparation, for it is one of the most pleasant 
aromatics for culinary purposes. 


S. A. J. (Albany, N. Y.)—1.)\—Benzoie Acidin 
Paregoric. Benzoic acid is considered a stimu- 
lant 10 the system, and an expectorant. Fv r these 
reasons. we suppose, it is and has long been one of 
the components of the officinal camphorated tincture 
of opium. (2..—To turn Dark Hair toa 
Golden Hue, the best preparation, and probably 
the only harmless one, is a concentrated solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen. It is said to be the means 
resorted to by the ladies attached to the blonde 
troupes, for the purpose of imparting to their hair 
the regulation golden color. The only drawbacks 
to the use of peroxide of hydrogen are that it is 
rather expensive, and that its application has to be 
continued for some time before the effect is ob 
tained, very dark hair, it is stated, requiring as 
much asthree weeks for a complete change of color. 
The solution in question is quoted in price lists at 
six dollars a pound. 


A Large Dose of Blue Mass.—/J. lM. 
(Idaho Territory) writes : 

‘“Please tell me if you think the fcllowing a sci- 
entific prescription, and whether a druggi-t would 
be justified in refusing to prepare it on account of 
the dose: 


Blue, MAsG see cece sr spsiiscs vrep tone 1 ounce. 
TaFtrate-OF POCKBBR inc. sc 00's vac 8 ounces. 
Sulphatesof Lrom sere. oso. 5 550s eae 10 grains. 
W ater -5i hy. Bits sels eisiesioyeys aioe o sye1210 dvienlen 2 pints. 
Mix. Shake well, and take one half a tumblerful 


twice a day.” 

[AnswerR. The prescription is certainly an un- 
u-ual one, at least in our section of the country, 
and the dose quite large, but it cannot be said to be 
absolutely dangerous. In THE Drvuaeists Circu- 
LAR of December, 1876, an instance was cited of a 
Georgia doctor who was in the habit of taking half 
an ounce of blue mass when recovering from one of 
his customary drinking sprees, aud was benefited 
by the medicine. In the present case there would 
only be six y grains to each dose, and the tartrate 
of potassa—the neutral tartrate, we presume— 
would greatly help the elimination of the mercury. 
As to what ought to be the action of a druggist on 
receiving such a prescription, we suppose most 
apothecaries would decline dispensing such a Cali- 
fornia dose, unless they were well acquainted with 
the doctor, and assured that there was no mistake 
or misconception on the part of the prescriber. 
Yet a drugzist assumes great responsibility when 
he refuses to prepare a regulur doctor's prescription, 
and he ought to follow that course only for good and 
substantial reasons. ] 


W., M. D. (Kansas).—Tasteless Lodide of 
Iron, Ferri lodidum insipidum. The formula is 
given in the last edition of the Dispensatory. The 
syrup is made by dissolving the salt in simple 
syrup, in the proportion of twenty-four grains to 
the fluid ounce. Your other query was answered in 
the January number. 


W. H. (Lynn, Mass.).—Phosphate of soda and 
glycerine are often added to salicylic acid in 
liquid mixtures, to effect its solution, for, as you are 
no doubt aware, the acid is scarcely soluble in water 
alone. The prescription forwarded, and others of 
similar composition, are dispensed quite frequently. 


D. (Boston, Mass.).—If Dr. 8. has ever publisheda 
formula for Frurp Extract or Senna, we fail to 
find it mentioned in the pharmaceutical periodicals 
of the last twelve or fifteen years, The surest way 


of getting correct information is to write to th 


gentleman himeelf. . 


J. A. H. (Dayton, O.).--Your information is thank-— 


fally received, but we think our inquirer wanted to 


than its uses and the advantages claimed for it by 
the manufacturers of the preparation. 


W. EB. D. (Astoria, Oregon).—Cement for 
Mending Rubber. The best and simplest ig 
probably a solution of virgin caoutchouc in b’sul- 
phide of carbon. The varnish, if any, should first 
be removed from the surface near the place to be 
mended. Then apiece of cloth of suitable shape 
and color, is smeared on both sides with the ce- 
ment, and applied with gentle pressure while the 
sides of the rent are kept close together. The rub- 
ber solution has the consistence of a s{iff jelly, and 
owing to the volatility of the menstruum, dries ing 
very short time. 


D. P. (Augusta, Ga.).— To Crystallize 
Grasses and Flowers. 

Adin oo. SUA Re et ent teee ote 18 ounces, 

Soft. water ‘s.7; Top eee. des cecescoes 2 pints, 


Dissolve the salt by means of a gentle heat, and 
allow the solution to cool down. When the liquor 
is almost cold, but before it begins to crystallize, 
suspend init the-objects to be covered with erys- 
tals, by means of some small thread or twine at. 
tached to a small stick laid horizontally across the 
aperture of the vessel. After twenty-four ho) 
the objects are withdrawn from the solution, d 
dried in the shade. 


Artificial Alimentation of Infants 


T. D. Williams, M. D. (Chicago, Il.) writes: ‘Al 


though different kinds of milk differ in digestibil- 
ity, condensec milk is preferable to cow’s milk, be- 
cause it contains less caseine and more sugar of 
milk, The sugar of milk lessens rather than accel- 
erates the laciic fermentation. The formation of 
lactic acid is caused, incressed, and diminished by 
the quantity of caseine present. As 
Zweifel says, diarrhoeas are caused by the formation 
and presence of an acid, not lactic, but asubsequent 
acid, namely, butyric acid. The green coloring 
matter seen in the excreta appears as a result rath 

than as a cause of the malady.” % 


Syrup of Ipecac.—B. 
writes that, displeased with the uniformly bad ap- 
pearance of the syrup made according to the offici- 
nal directions, he prepared it, last time, from the 
ipecac root, in the same manner as the syrup of 
orange peel. The product was a clear, nice prepar- 
ation, apparently as strong as that made from the 
fluid extract. Our correspondent desires to know 
whether there is any objection to his manipulation, 

{AnsweER. ‘The officinal process for making the 
syrup of ipecacis generally admitted to be defec- 
tive. The inert resin of the root which is retained 
in the fluid extract, is separated when the simple 
syrup is added, and an unsightly precipitating mix- 
ture is the inevitable result. Various remedies 
have been, from time to time, proposed and noticed 
in THe Druaeists CrrcuLar. They all iend sub- 
stantially to the removal of the objectionable resin 
from the alcoholic liquor containing the active 
principles of the root. It is necessary to use strong 
alcohol for exhausting the root, so as not to encum- 
ber the preparation wiih the inert and fermentesci- 
ble gummy matters found in ipecac. But this is 
not sufficient; the useless resin extracted by the al- 
cohol must also be eliminated, and this can be 
effected by the addition of water to the alcoholic 
liquor previously concentrated. The process pro- 
posed by our correspondent is probavly as good and 
as simple as any of those already mentioned in our 
columns. Only the addition of magnesia might by 


some be found objectionable; we would suggest that 


paper pulp be substituted. ] . 


8, (Hillsboro, 0.).—A druggist would be quite ex 
cusable for inaccurately preparing the ‘‘reseat” 
forwarded. 


Student (San Francisco, Cal.).—The difference in 
the chemical equivalents used in the Dispensatory 
andthose given in Fowne’s Chemistry is merely 
thereotical, the first following the old and the se0- 
ond the new chemical notation. 


S. G. (New Port, Ind.).—We know of no receipt 
for making Fluid Solder. The formule seen by our 
correspondent were probably meant for SouDERING 
Furuipns, that is, liquid preparations to be applied 
before the solder proper, to insure adhesion. 80- 
lutions of chloride of zinc, in various forms, are 
frequently used for the purpose. A good soldering 
liquid is made by saturating muriatic acid with an 
excess of zinc cuttings, and adding to the solution 
one ounce of sal ammoniac for each pouud of 
liquid. 

J. 8, (Albany, N. ¥.).—'Westing Oil of Win- 
tergreen. Besides the adulteraticns common to 
all essential oils, oil of wintergreen is said to be 0c- 
casionally subject to a fraudulent ¢ddition of chio- 
roform and oil of sassafras. The frst impurity may 
be detected by a comparison of the specific gravity 
and boiling point of the suspected oil with those of 


the pure substance. The specific gravity of oil of — 
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wintergreen is 1°173, the highest of the known essen- 
tial oils. As chloroform boils at 140°, and oil of 
wintergreen at 412°, a careful distillation of the 
mixture over a water-bath kept below the boiling 
point of water, would probably almost entirely 
separate the adulterant. Oil of sassafras may be 
detected by the difference of density, and by the 
separation of a deep resin or mass, on the treatment 
with nitric acid in the cold. Other sophistications 
can be recognized inthe usual manner; but the high 
specific gravity of the oilis perhaps its most dis- 
tinective property and the readiest means of ascer- 
taining itspurity. A product having the requisite 
density, is nearly sure to be unadulterated; a low 
specific gravity is an equally certain indication of 
fraud. 


Fi “} Sulphate ofcinchonidia........ 30 grains. 
G. A. (Marion, Ala.).—Indelible Ink. Bromide of potassium........ 60 
Miseeete OF SUYEr oo .c6 ce cse sieee 2 drachms. Ginnanion waters cebeece: 2 ounces 
eT aoe PSH ss Relate = 6 £6 Mix. 
Mucilage aoe alalbinid sw cl leva Biases cle | led 1 drachm. “ On mixing the solutions of the bromide and cin- 
PereerOniAL.) oS emie sas cht). wedaeoria. Suflicient. 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the water; add 
enough ammonia to redissolve the precipitate form- 
Scmetimes it 
is found convenient to color the ink with a little 
syrup of buckthorn, to facilitate the writing. 

F. H. (Hastings, Til.).—Of all recent publications, 
the last edition of Parrish’s Pharmacy is probably 
the work which contains the greatest number of 
formule for elixirs; but even then the list is far 
from complete, and embraces but a relatively small 
proportion of the receipts published for the lust six 
or seven years in THe Druaaists CIRCULAR. 

OG. S. P. (Eminence, Ky.).—Working formula 
for Phosphorus Pills. Several formulas have 
been given in back numbers of Tue Druaaists 
Crecutar To incorporate the phosphorus great 
eare is required. If phosphorus has been dissolved 
in bisulphide of carbon or chloroform, and this so- 
lution is mixed with an inert pill mass or other ex- 
tracts and substances, the phosphorus will be wed/ 
divided if the pill mass is worked efficiently while 
the evaporation of chloroform or bisulphide of car- 
bonis taking place; but if the pill massis nt worked 
well, while the evaporation of the menstruum is go 
ing on, the phosphorus will be found in the mass in 
small grains instead of being minutely divided. We 
draw special attention to this fact. 

M. S. W. (Quincy, Ii.).—(.) — Cosmoline 
and Vaseline, if properly made can be used for 
Ointments in place of lard, and will, in many 
cases, be found preferable, but should, in our opin- 
ion, not be substituted for latd in the compounding 
of prescriptions unless so di ected by the physician. 
If the committee on the revision of the U.S. 
Pharmacopeia should decide to use cosmoline in 
place of benzoated lard, then, but not till then, would 
a pharmaceutist be justified in using cosmoline in 
place of lard in pharmaceutical preparations. (2.)— 
The Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions is the 
official journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Br:tain, in which the ‘‘ Transactions” of that 
society are printed; it is published at the office of 
the society, 17 Bloomsbury Square, London, Eng- 
land. 


Subscriber (Zanesville, O.).—Numerous methods 
haye been recommended for Preparing and 
Keeping Powdered Camphor3 see back 
numbers of Tue Drueeists CrrcuLaR. The fol- 
lowing wil! be found the easiest and best method : 
A lump of camphor is triturated in a porcelain mor- 
tar, with alcohol added to the camphor drop by drop 
while the camphor is rubbed with the pestle, and 
when finely powdered it is passed through a sieve 
of thirty meshes and then exposed to the air to al- 
low the alcohol to evaporate. If the alcohol has 

“not all evaporated the camphor will stick and be- 
come lumpy. The powdered camphor should not 
be pressed or forced into a bottle. If all the alco- 
h] has been evaporated and the powder is not com- 
pressed, itcan be kept for several months unless 
exposed to such atemperature that it will sublime 
The volatility of camphor is so great thateven at an 
ordinary temperature it will evaporate and the va 
por will condense on the inner surface of the bottle, 
transforming the powder into a solid mass. 

“ Country Chemist” (Wisconsin) says: (1.)—"“G. 
C. (Indian Orchard, Mass.) will find that Elixir 
of Rhubarb and Magnesia can be made in 
the following manner: 


“Rhubarb, coarsely powdered.... ... 4 ounces. 
Calcined magnesia........ ..--..... 2 drachms. 
“LS Sas ae ree ee oe 4-ounces. 
Spirit of peppermint (U. 8.)........ 1 drachm. 
Alcohol, 

DWV ALOK, OF CACH 0). 0/5 .sc nce xevene os q. 8. 


“Percolate the rhubarb with a mensiruum com- 
posed of alcohol one part and water four parts, for 
two pints. To this add the magnesia, sugar and 
spirit of peppermint; let it stand two days and 
filter.”’ 

[This formula does not overcome the difficulties ex- 
perienced in the making of an el xir of rhubarb and 

“magnesia. Very little of the calcined magnesia will 


be brought in solution ; the most valuable portion of 


the ingredients will remain on the filter instead of 
passing through. The menstruum of one measure of 
alcohol to four measures of water is too weak. The 
strength of a menstruum for an elixir should never 
be less than one measure of alcohol to three meas- 
ures of water. To make a good preparation the 
magnesia should be in combination with an acid 
forming a salt whick will be soluble both in alcohol 
and water. The rhubarb should be percolated with 
a menstruum of one measure of alcohol (deodorized) 
and three of water, and then a soluble salt of mag- 
nesia be added. Sulphate of magnesia would not 
suit for this purpose, being too bitter and insoluble 
in alcohol.—Ep. D. C.] 

(2.)—‘* I received the following prescription a few 
days since : 


chonidia a very heavy resinous precipitate was 
formed.’ The precipitate was bromide of cinchoni- 
dia, formed by decomposition, sulphate of potas- 
sium being held in solution. 

(3.)— ‘Ina formula in ‘Cristiani’s Perfumery ’ (page 
329) the following terms occur: ‘ Rectified spirit.’ 
‘spirit,’ and ‘ alcohol;’ these are all used in one for- 
mula. Can youinform me what should be the dif- 
ference in strength ?* 

Answer —In that formula Atconor is used to cut 
the oil of juniper; 95 per cent. alcohol must be 
used. This solution should be poured into a vessel 
or cask containing the rectified sp rit (meaning in 
this formula whiskey deprived of the fusel oil), and if 
the solution is turbid or if the whiskey was too 
weak some alcohol or spirit might be added to 
make the liquor higher above proof. If liquor deal- 
ers speak of ‘‘ spirit’? they generally meun a spirit 
freed from fusel oil. However, the formula referred 
toisnot written outin a proper way. Cristiani 
should have given in his book a proper exp'anation 
of the terms he uses. 

NEUTRAL SPrrir means spirit deprived of fusel 
oil (rectified). Srrrrir oF WrNE is spirit of the 
strength of 90 or 95 per cent. (alcohol). PRroor 
Spreit is spirit of strength marked on the hydrom- 
eter ‘“ proof,” and contains enough alcohol to fire 
gunpowder that has been moistened withit. Any 
spirit weaker than this is said to be under proof, and 
will not cause powder to explode. In alcoholic 
strength it corresponds to about fifty per cent. 


Wo Make Chloride of Calcium,.—l. 4. 
(Brooklyn) writes: ‘I received the following pre- 
scription a few days since: 

“Chloride of calcium . . 2drachms. 

WAUGE ciara act tisn bc cast rer oueene . 4 ounces. 

“Not having the salt in stock I prepared it by 


doubt that the prescription intends mixtura cam- 
phore composita, we would refer the writer to Par- 
rish’s Pharmacy, containing 
mula : 


diffusing 108:10 grains of carbonate of calcium 
(precipitated) in one fluid ounce of water, adding hy- 
drochloric acid carefully until solution was com- 
pleted; warming to drive off carbonic acid. and 


adding water to make four fluid ounces. Did not 
the mixture as prepared contain 120 grains of 
anhydrous calcium chloride (the officinal form of 
the salt); and was it not properly dispensed ?” 

(Fifty grains of carbonate of calcium will, with 
the addition of a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric 
acid, make 55!¢ grains of anhydrous chloride of 
calcium, and 10818 grains of carbonate of calcium 
are consequently required to make 120 grains. The 
solution should have weighed 1942-7776 grains to 
make it correct to a fraction of a grain, 4 fluid ounces 
being equal to 1822°7776 grain ; however,the prescrip- 
tion has been filled in such a manner that no fault 
can be found with it.—[Ep. D. C.] 

(2 )—Is it possible to obtain a CALcluM CHLORIDE 
which will not be deliquescent ? ANswER. No. 

J. G. H. (Livermore Falls, Me) asks: ‘‘Can 
you give a receipt fora Black Enamel for 
Draw Pulls, something to put on Wooden 
Knobs that will be black and hard enough to 
stand heat?” 

{AnswEr. If the knobs are made of mahogany, 
oak, or any other wood con'aining enough tannin, 
wash the knobs with a solution of copperas (one 
ounce of copperas or sulphate of iron dissolved in 
two or three ounces of boiling water). If the wood 
does not contain a sufficient quantity of tannin give 
the knobs a washing or bath of a decoction of log- 
wood, oak bark, or a solution of tannin; allow the 
wood to dry, and then follow with the solution of 
sulphate of iron. When dry, give a rubbing with 
sand paper No. 1, and then coat with varnish. If the 
knobs have been varnished, they should be rubbed 
with sand paper to reiove it before being treated to 
the iron bath.] 

D. (Brooklyn) has received the following prescrip- 
tion, and cannot find the formula : 

Tinct. Hyoscyamus.....:......+...-- 2 drachms. 

Mixt. camphor, comp....... ...... 3 . 

At the first glance we would be led to believe that 
the prescription was writien by an English physi- 


been given we could judge better. If there is no | 


the following for- 


Parrish’s Camphor Mixture, 


Camphor water tic. .c.s. oe see. 3 fluid ounces. 
Compound spirit of lavender.... 1 ‘“ ounce. 
1 drachm. 


Geo, A. 8. (Glenville, N. Y.) writes: “I have 
a brownish black horse-tail (not on the horse) 
which I would like to dye a glossy jet black, 
that will not crock or smut or stain if it becomes 
wet. How shall I do it 9” 

[AnswER. Youcan give your tail the desired color 
by using the hair dye mentioned in the February 
number, page 46. We do not publish your for- 
mula for solution of morphia for hypodeimic use. 
Glycerine and chloral hydrate, being very irritating, 
should not be added to a solution of morphia un- 
less so directed by a physician.] 

G. M. H. (Fitchburg).—The formula for the Sv- 
GAR TEst known as Fehling’s is given in Parrish’s 
Pharmacy, page 344, and in many other works on 
chemistry. 


Ferri.—We would advise you to prepare the so- 
Intion of permanganate of potassium and alum and 
see how it will keep when exposed to the sunlight 
Without the addition of alum a solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium will be partislly decomposed 
when exposed to the air, giving a slight precipitate 
of hydrated binoxide of manganese. Solutions of 
permanganate of potassa are decomposed by most 
acids and acid salts. 


X. (Paris, France).—Your essay on the case of 
the tape-worm has been received, but is not exactly 
of the kind to suit the columns of THE DRuaaisTs 
CrrouLaR. It appears to be better adapted for a 
medical publication. 


S. W. (Quincy, Iil).—(.)—To Restore Sweet 
Spirit of Nitre Colored by Wood, proba- 
bly the only admissible process is to redist | it, for 
most of the substances that can be used for bleach- 
ing alcohol or whiskey cannot be allowed with 
spirit of nitrous ether. (2.)—Your question, ‘‘ How 
can it be reduced from one specific gravity to ai oth- 
er ?”? is not readily answered. The preparation 
made according to the officinal directions should, 
if the operation is successfully carried out, substan- 
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LAR, All, we suppose, give satisfactory preparations- 
but we are not disposed to discriminate between 
them, and name one as the best of all, for that is a 
matter of taste, a matter on which, it is well known, 
every one is at liberty to disagree. 

W. J. McL. (Lock Haven, Pa.).—No drug of the 
name mentioned can be found in price lists or phar_ 
maceutiéal treatises. Who makes the elixir, who 
prescribes it, and for what purpose is it used ? 


Private FormtLtaz —The queries received from 
the following correspondents relate to proprietary 
or secret preparations for which reliable formule 
pre not likely to be obtained: D. M. M. (Jackson, 
Mich.), A. S. (Nashville, Tenn.), B. B. (Philadel- 
phia), and D.M. (Chicago, Iil.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


L. M., M. D. (New York) desires to know the bo- 
tanical name of a plant called in French ‘‘ CHou 
Gras.’ It is extensively used in New Orleans in 
the form of tincture. for rheumatism. No name of 
the kind is mentioned in the treatises at our dis- 
posal. Dorvault speaks of a ‘*CHou MARIN,” Con- 
volvulus Soldanella, described by Redwood under 
the English names of Sea Colewort, Scotch Scurvy- 
grass, etc , and said to contain a large quantity of 
a green purgative resin. This is possibly identi- 
cal with the plant under discussion. Perhaps our 
Louisiana correspondents will be able to enlighten 
us on the “cabbage” in question. 

W. W. (Richmond, Ky.) asks what is, next to the 
capsules, the best method for taking Orn or San- 
DALWOOD, as there are few stomachs that can stand 
the medicine. 


T. B. (Ohio) wishes to have a receipt for mak- 
ing ‘‘CHow CHow.” 


THe annual Commencement of the col- 
lege will take place in Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 19, at 7 P. M. 
Diplomas and medals will be conferred on 
the successful candidates, and unusually 
interesting exercises are expected. 

eee 


Back Numbers. 


WE will pay 15 cents each for July and 
September, 1874; January, February, and 
October, 1875; January, June, and August, 
1876. 


tially conform in specific gravity with the require- 
ments of the Pharmacopeia. As pure nitrous ether 
isheavier than strong alcohol, a too low specific 
gravity would at first sight indicate a deficiency of 
the ether in the sweet spirit of nitre. The only le- 
gitimate addi ion to remedy this defect would be 
that of aeuflficient quantity of nitrous ether or its 
alcoholic solution. Water is on no account allowa- 
ble, for it is an adulteration which causes the nitrous 
ether to rapidly become sour. According to your 
own showing, that lot of sweet nitre appears to be 
in abad way. Of all pharmaceutical preparations, 
scarcely one could fare worse than spirit of nitrous 
ether in a wooden vessel. 


C. (Chelsea, Mass.).—(1.). Witz WINE VINEGAR 
can be obtained from most importers of Italian or 
French oils and wines, but it is not necessary to 
use vinegar actually made from wine for preparing 
Villate’s Solution. As the fiavor is there evi- 
dently of no consequence, the only point to be ob- 
served isto procure a vinegar equal in strength to 
the usual wine vinegar, and that can readily be 
effected by taking a dilute acetic acid containing 
from eight to ten per cent. of monohydrated acetic 
acid. (2.)—The query is one that we cannot answer: 
(3.)—The formula of GopDARD 8 ELIXIR OF VALERI- 
ANATE OF AMMONIA Was given in the last number 
of THE Druaaists CrrcuLaR, page 46. 


A. N. (New York).—Canpy Jars Harp To 
CLEAN. If you have tried ‘‘ water, hot and cold, 
soap, soda, acids, etc., etc.,’’ without success, to 
render the glass of the jars perfectly transparent, it 
is hard to suggest any method for attaining your ob- 
ject. Possibly the surface of the glass has become 
abraded by the long continued rubbing of the can- 
dies against the sides of the jars. If the injury is 
due to some mechanical cause of the kind, and that 
is not unlikely, there is no remedy. 


S. P. (Saratoga, N. Y.).—(1.)—Decolorized 
Tincture of Iodine, The chemical changes 
occurring when this preparation is made have been 
more than onc: fully explained in former numbers 
of THE Drueeists CrrcuLAR. The therapeutical 
effects of the iodine are vot only lessened, but also 
much altered in kind. (2.)—The formula for Liquor 
Feri Protoxidi Dulcis, Syrup of Protoxide 
of Iron, was given in the October number of 1873 
page 176. 


E. 8. & Co. (Carrollton, Iil.).—For WarBuRGH’s 
TINCTURE, consult THE DruaGists CrrcuLaR of 
1876, pages 40 and 71. ° 


cian and that the original prescription calls for tinc- 
tura camphors composita—the name adopted by 
the British Pharmacopeeia for tinctura opii camphor- 
ata—and ,not for mivtura. If the dose had been 


J. A, (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Curacao CORDIAL 


Mr. J. B. Sprague of Columbus Grove, 
Ohio, has a quantity of odd numbers of 
the CrrcuLAR, running through several 
years, for sale at 15 cents each and postage. 

a ooo _ 
Dr. E. D. Peaslee, LL.D. 


Tuis eminent gynecologist died of pneu- 
monia, in New York city. January 21. He 
was born at Newton, N. H,in 1814 His 
diploma was received from the Medical 
Department of Yale College, in 1840. For 
atime he was Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in Dartmouth College, of Sur- 
gery in Bowdoin College, and of Obstetrics 
in the New York Medical College. His prin- 
cipal fame was as an ovariotomist, and the 
work he wrote on that subject has achieved 
a wide and deserved reputation. He con- 
tributed freely to various medical journals, 
and also wrote on topics of general culture. 
The last twenty years of his life were 
passed in New York city, where he enjoyed 
a large and lucrative practice. His success 
in ovariotomy was remarkable, and his 
skill as an operator always impressed the 
observer favorably. Asa lecturer he was 
impressive and instructive, although a nat- 
urally feeble voice rendered him, in this 
respect, less prominent than he otherwise 
would have been. 

Medical Deputies in France. 


Te last Chamber, it is said, comprised 
thirty nine medical Deputies, only one of 
whom belonged to the Right. Of these 
thirty-nine, five only have not been re- 
elected, one of these being the notorious 
Naquet, whose absence is very opportune 
at this crisis. Two new members have 
been elected, viz., M David, Republican, 
and Baron Larrey, the only medical Bona- 
partist, as M. Bourgeois, of Vienne, is the 
only Legitimist, of the present Assembly. 
In the alphabetical list furnished by the 
Progrés Médical we observe the names of 
MM. Paul Bert, Cornil, Laussedat, and 
Roussel. In the present Chamber the 
medical Deputies are therefore thirty-six 
in number. It would seem that French 
medical men mix more in politics than 
medical men do in this country, and come 
in for a larger share of the honors of office 
It is doubtful, however, if anybody or 
the State is benefited by such legislators 


A number of receipts for the above have been from 
time to time published in THe Druagists Crrou- 


or statesmen. Men succeed best in doing 
what they know most about. 
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Bad Cellars—Foul Air, and Consequent 
Diseases. 


The Sanitarian, published in New York, 
is a very able monthly devoted to its spe- 


cial theme of health and preventable dis- | 


eases. The editor leaves no stone unturned 


to make good his czrdinal idea that sick- | 
ness and death are, in a large proportion of | 


instances, the necessary result of man’s 
ignorance or his indifference. We quote 
from a recent number, part of a discussion 
on the subject of house cellars. 
and suggestions deserve to be read and well 
heeded. The editor says: 

Observation shows that more than half 
the diseases and mortality which afflict 
families and communities in the United 
States are caused by soil moisture, ground 
air, and the gases of decay. Consumption 
alone, which kills over 70,000 people an- 
nually in the United States—and about one- 
seventh of all who die—is chiefly due to 
these causes; typhoid fever, which kills 
25,000 annually, is wholly due to them; 
and diphtheria, which kills 10,0u0 annually, 
is no less certainly due to the same causes, 
than typhoid fever ; diarrhoeal and other 
diseases increase the number of deaths 
throughout the country due to this same 
category of causes, to not less than 250,000 
annually. That a Jarge proportion of these 
deaths is due to bad cellars no one can ques- 
tion who will take the pains to examine 
into their condition. 

But what is the remedy? Cleanliness, 
dryness, light, and ventilation. If these 
conditions have not been kept in view from 
the time of the selection of a building site 
to the completion of the domicile, they 
should be instituted as far as practicable 
subsequently, and the sooner the better, 
Of sites, that is best which is cl] eanest, and 
which may be most effectually drained. 
Soils greatly differ in this respect. They 
are usually classed into: 1, those which are 
impervious, and resist absorption—rocks; 
2, those -which are pervious and retentive, 
absorb ana give off water slowly—clays; 
and 38, those which are freely pervious, 
which absorb and give off water rapidly— 
sand, gravel, and chalk, and mixed soils of 
different degrees of porosity. Without 
drainage, all soils hold water in proportion 
to their interstitial spaces; and all soils 
thus filled with water instead of air, not 
only impart dampness to the walls with 
which they are in contact, but the ground 
air which they give off is highly injurious, 
inasmuch as it is more or less impregnated 
with the gases of decay. Even ‘‘imper- 
meable” granite soils contain some water— 
about a pint to the cubic yard. Loose 
sand will contain from 40 to 50 gallons per 
cubic yard; common sand-stone, 27 gallons; 
clays will hold from 80 to 50 per cent. of 
their own weight. 

There is also a great difference in the ca- 
pillary attraction of different soils, all being 
more or less susceptible to it. Sand, for 
example, will be completely dry on the 
surface within a foot or so of underlying 
water. Clay, on the other hand, gives off 
water much less freely but continuously 
for a long period of time, and, in the end, 
a much larger amount than sand in which 
the water freely moves. Moreover, owing 
to the retentive quality of the clay, organic 
substances existing in them undergo de- 
composition, and add their mephitic gases 
to the soil moisture; these conditions ren- 
der such soils in a high degree insalubri- 
ous. 

Of damp-proof courses several kinds are 
in use, for example: a double course of 
slate, or one course of slate bedded in ce- 
ment, is sometimes laid along the top of 
the walls when they haye emerged above 
the ground line; layers of sheet lead have 
also been used for the purpose. Another 
plan is the laying over the tops of the 
walls with a coat cf hot asphalt and tar, or 
bitumen mixed with sand. There is alsoa 
kind of so-called asphalt damp-proof course 
sold in sheets ready for laying on the walls, 
but this alone jis inefficient. A course or 
two of enamelled bricks, or clazed bricks, 
are also sometimes used. Vitrified stone. 
ware tile, made in thicknesses from one to 
one and a half inches, and perforated in 
order to ventilate the space between the 
ground and the joists of the floor, is an ex- 
cellent but costly means, also useful in pre- 
venting dry rot in the timbers. But it is 
evident all these devices, excepting the as- 
phalt and bitumen, are adapted only 
to the process of construction, inappli- 
cable to amends in default of proper 
construction, Moreover, for this, lead, 
which appears to be the best article 
for the purpose, is evidently too costly 
for common use. The vitrified stone, 


The facets | 


| ware tile is also expensive, besides being, 

like slate, liable to break. Hydraulic 
}cement and brick masonry, two articles 
in most common use, are but very partially 
efficient against moisture, and wholly inef- 
| ficient against ground air, on account of 
their porosity. 

Being concerned for our own cellar re- 
| cently—situated on the best of sandy soil 
| (Garden City)—well lighted and ventilated, 
| we have taken some pains to inquire into 
the best means of repair against soi]-mois— 
ture and ground air. We satisfied our- 
selves that, all things considered, a lining 
made of felt and asphaltic cement was the 
easiest of application, the most economi- 
cal, and the most efficacious means we 
could use. The manner of application 


| consists in laying alternate layers of felt 


saturated in bitumen and asphaltic cement 
laid on boiling hot, which has the effect of 
consolidating the several layers (four) into 
a thoroughly impervious and compact lin- 
ing of about an inch in thickness, corre- 
sponding to all irregularities of the under 
surface, while it possesses sufficient adhe- 
siveness and elasticity to prevent displace- 
ment or cracking. The surface is smooth, 
quickly becomes thoroughly dry and clean- 
ly. It appears to be adaptable to all con- 
ditions of repair against soil moisture and 
ground air, and its thorough impervious- 
ness, cleanliness, and antiseptic qualities 
are unquestionable. We believe it to be 
equally adaptable to construction, and su- 
perior to any means hitherto devised. 
ome 
China for Health. 


Tue climate of Swatow is one of the 
healthiest and most delightful in the world. 
The summer months are not very hot; 
the maximum of the last six months (July 
29 and 30) was 88°, and on the nights fol- 
lowing these days the mercury fell to 79° 
and 81°, It is always so here; the days are 
hot, but there is enough fall at night to 
make the air pleasantly cool, yet not 
enough to produce chills. Even in the 
hottest weather there is daily a refreshing 
sea-breeze, which gives bloom to the 
cheeks and vigor to the frames of the most 
feeble. I have seen delicate children 
brought here almost dying, who have got 
well and strong ina short time; and deli- 
cate adults who could hardly exist at home, 
or in other parts of China, quickly gain 
strength in this genial climate —Dr. Jamip- 
SON, in the Chinese Customs Gazette. 
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Tearless Madness. 


OnE of the most curious facts connected 
with madness is the utter absence of tears 
among the insane. Whatever the form of 
madness, tears are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, as much in the depression of melan- 
cholia, or the excitement of mania, as in 
the utter apathy of dementia. If a patient 
in a lunatic asylum be discovered in tears, 
it will be found that it is either a patient 
commencing to recover or an emotional 
outbreak in an epileptic who is scarcely 
truly insane. While actually insane patients 
appear to have lost the power of weeping— 
it is only returning reason which can once 
more unloose the fountains of their tears. 
Even when a lunatic is telling one in fervid 
language how she has been deprived of her 
children, or the outrages that have been 
perpetrated on herself, her eye is never 
even moist. The ready gush of tears which 
accompanies the plaint of the sane woman 
contrasts with the dry-eyed appeal of the 
lunatic. It would, indeed, seem that tears 
give relief to feelings which when pent up 
lead to madness. It is one of the privileges 
of reason to be able to weep. Amidst all 
the misery of the insane they can find no 
relief in tears.—British Med. Jour. 
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Sad Record of Self-Destruction. 


THE records of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics of this city show that during 1877 
148 persons committed suicide in this city, 
of which number 123 were males and 25 
females ; 51 were single, 70 were married, 
10 widowed, and the condition of 17 was 
not given. The period of life at which 
suicides were most frequent among males 
was between 35 and 40 years, and among 
females 30 and 35 and“40 and 45 years. 


self-destruction were pistols, the number 
that died from pistol-shot wounds being 49, 
and of this number 26 were pistol-shot 
wounds in the brain, Hanging caused 20 


deaths, and poisons 47; of the latter clas- 
Paris green caused 15 deaths. The nations 
alities of the suicides were as follows: 


The most frequent agents resorted to for | 


| South America, and Wales 1 each. 


States, 40 males and 4 females; Ireland, 11 
males and 6 females; England, 4 males and 
2 females; Sweden, 3 males; Austria, Cuba, 
France, and Scotland, 2 males each, and 
Belgiuin, China, Holland, Norway, Poland, 
The 
nationalities of 4 (8 males and 1 female) 
were not ascertained. Taking the figures 
of the New York State census of 1875 as a 
basis, it is shown that to every 10,000 
native males, between the ages of 15 and 


| 80, there were 2°91 suicides, and to the 


foreign 3°91. The proportion to every 
10,000 native females, between the ages of 
20 and 65, was v46, and to the foreign- 
born females 1°04. The occupations of the 
suicides were as follows: clerks, 19; mer- 
chants, 9; cigar-makers, domestics, and 
laborers, 5 each; tailors, saloon-keepers, 
and bartenders, 4 each; agents, druggists, 
drivers, seamstresses, and waiters, 3 each; 
barbers, jewelers, lawyers, physicians, 
printers, photographers, wheelwrights, and 
blacksmiths, 2 each; and of brokers, bakers. 
confectioners, carriage-makers, carpenters, 
conductors, dyers, hair-workers, news- 


| dealers, oystermen, plumbers, piano-mak- 


ers, paper-hangers, peddlers, professors, 
shoemakers, stable-keepers, tinsmiths, up- 
holsterers, varnishers, and wood-dealers, 
leach. In 47 cases the occupations were 
not given. 
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Foreign Bodies in the Stomach. 


“T’homme 4 la fourchette,” so famous in 
Paris a year or two ago, is distanced by a 
man in Australia now undergoing im- 
prisonment for being unable to restore a 
gold ring which he had swallowed, belong 
ing to the prosecutor. He is being treated 
by the visiting surgeon of the jail, with 
the view of making him disgorge a large 
steel Albert chain and a common brass 
ring. The chain can be distinctly felt at 
the bottom of the stomach, and the prison- 
er states that itis now nine months since 
he swallowed it, and it is the only one he 
has had any difficulty about. He says that 
he has had two pounds weight of jewelry in 
his stomach, and has had watches there as 
long as twenty-four hours. The jailer has 
a collection of objects, such as Albert 
chains, penknives and rings, which he has 
procured by making him vomit by emetics. 
The prisoner is an intelligent young man of 
twenty-three.—Med. and Surg. Rep. 
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Money Value of Lives. 


BASING it upon the agricultural classes 
of Norfolk, Dr. Farr estimated that an in- 
fant at birth was worth twelve dollars and 
a half inits prospective labor. Five years 
later his value as a productive agent was 
one hundred and thirty dollars, and five 
years later it has more than doubled. At 
the age of twenty-five he has attained the 
maximum value, six hundred and fifteen 
dollars a year. At fifty it is reduced down 
to three hundred and forty-five dollars, and 
so on down to seventy, when the value is 
only two dollarsanda half a year. Should 
he live to eighty his value is one hundred 
and two dollars less than nothing. 


ooo 


Chinese Tenacity of Life. 


A POsT MORTEM examination held on the 
body of a Chinaman lately shot in San 
Francisco by three assassins furnished a 
case of extraordinary interest to surgical 
men, and one which will undoubtedly re 
ceive more than usual attention from surgi- 
cal journals. One of the three shots 
which entered the body struck the back 
near the waist, and passed completely 
through the body. At the autopsy it was 
discovered that the ball had cut the spi- 
nal cord in twain, and a particle of the 
clothing of the murdered Chinaman was 
found imbedded in the spinal cord. it 
has long been established that whenever 
the spinal cord is harmed in the slightest 
degree paralysis ensues, but, singularly 
enough, the wounded Chinaman, within a 
few days after he was shot, was walking 
around the prison hospital without the 
slightest difficulty. He was removed from 
the hospital by his friends, however, and 
died on the following day. 
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Coffee and Milk as a Remedy for Ca- 
nine Distemper. 


Ir will be interesting to lovers of the 
canine species to hear of a simple remedy 
for distemper. At the quarterly meeting 
of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary 
Medical Sogiety Mr, Baird mentioned the 


{ Germany, 47 males and 12 females; United | case of a colly dog in the last stage of the 


disease, and which its owner had deter- 
mined to destroy. Shortly after being 
treated with doses of strong coffee and a 
little sweet milk, the animal, however, so 
far recovered as to be able to stand and 
walk. The chairman of the meeting said 
the case seemed almost unique.—London 


Lancet. 
———_e+e—_____ 


Consciousness under Anesthetics. 


D. W. Fosrmr, M. D., of Louisiana, 
writes the following to the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter: 

Touching the question raised by that 
married woman in England, recently, hay- 
ing a medical man arrested for liberties he 
took with her after putting her under the 
influence of chloroform, I have to depose 
that, about a quarter of a century ago, 
while attending medical lectures in Phila- 
delphia, I had Dr. White, on Arch street, 
to administer an anesthetic before extract- 
ing some teeth for me, A student friend, 
David Selwan, accompanied me, and as 
Professor Meigs, in his annual lecture 
against anesthesia, insisted that it did not 
obviate pain, but only caused oblivion, I 
was determined to watch every sensation, 
and ascertain for myself what effects the an- 
wsthesia produced. The first decided im- 
pression was that of excessive fulness of 
the head ; then a roaring in the ears, like 
bellows, with the clattering of the valves; 
then an aura, starting from the feet, and 
passing on up the legs and body, and when 
it neared the head it seemed that the blood 
suddenly rushed up into the brain, like 
fluid rushing in to fill a partial vacuum; 
and then immediately I distinctly heard 
myself breathing stertorously; and then I 
fet sensibly when the doctor took the 
napkin from my face; and I recollect 
clearly the dread I felt when I heard him 
take the forceps from the table, and thought 
now the pain will be inflicted and I can’t 
help myself. He grasped one stump, and 
the forceps slipped a time or two, andas 
soon as he had taken out the second one I 
recovered enough to speak, and told him 
to hold on, that he was hurting me. He 
was surprised, and thought I must be mis- 
taken. But I told him which one he took 
out first, and about the forceps slipping, 
etc. He replied that was all correct, but 
that I didn’t move a muscle of my face, to 
indicate pain. I told him no; that I could 
not move a muscle of my body anywhere, 
Having another tooth to be extiacted I 
requested him to ansthetize me more 
deeply. He began; and after administer- 
ing it for awhile he asked me if I had 
enough? I told him no. Enough ? 
No. Enough? No. Then I ceased to 
reply, but would shake my head, until 
I had lost all consciousness. When he 
removed the last tooth I knew nothing 
whatever about it. I slept for some mo- 


ments afterward, and when I awoke the — 


doctor and my friend were standing look- 
ing at me. 1 was mortified, on recovering 
my consciousness, with the impression that 
I had impolitely fallen asleep in company, 
having’then no idea whatever that I had 
really been having my teeth extracted, but 
thought that I had dreamed it while asleep 
there in the chair, and rubbing my eyes I 
began apologizing, saying that I had been 
asleep and dreamed that I had gone with 
my friend to him (Dr. White) to have some 
teeth pulled out, ete.; and went on to tell 
the whole procedure up to the second 
anvesthetization, when the dream seemed 
to me to have terminated abruptly. But 
on spitting I noticed the blood, to my sur- 
prise, and turning to the doctor, remarked, 
that I believed he had been pulling m 
teeth; he and my friend, who had bot 
been listening attentively—and in assumed 
ignorance of its fallacy—to my dream, 
broke out in a laugh. 

Whether I could have seen or not I am 
unable to testify from my personal experi- 
ence (from which I am drawing these 
remarks), as my eyes were closed, and I 
could not have opened them. But that I 
did hear distinctly and feel acutely on that 
occasion, I am prepared to testify posi- 
tively, as the recollections of those facts 
have oiten been called up, and are yet 
clear in my memory. ; 

But, on the other hand, there is testi- 
mony enough to establish beyond doubt 
the fact that anzesthetics do at times cause 
hallucinations as unreal as any dream can 
be. I am certain that, had I been a woman, 
Dr. White could have treated me as he 
pleased, in spite of myself, and yet I would 
have been sensible of every act, just as I 
was in the extraction of my teeth; and | 
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while I have as high an opinion of edu- — 


— 
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cated professional gentlemen as anybody, 
and would be reluctant to believe that any 
one would be guilty of so diabolical an act 
as taking advantage of a lady who had 
intrusted herself to his honor and skill, yet 
Ido think that prudence dictates that no 
gentleman ought ever to administer an 
anesthetic to a lady without having pres- 
ent a reliable witness to protect his own, as 
well as her character. How crushing a 
suspicion might rest upon the mind of 
some noble lady, even though she never 
breathed it! And how easy, on the other 
hand, could some vile woman blackmail 
a professional gentleman with a soul as 
unsullied as an angel! 

Recollecting Professor Meigs’ admoni- 
tions, I have made it a rule to have a wit- 
ness present; have sent off some distance 
for one, and awaited her arrival, although 
impatient at the loss of time. 

————_e--e—______ 
Miasmatic Algee. 


MM. Lanai and G. Terrigi have publish- 
ed at Rome an account of observations on 
the microscopic fauna and flora of the 
marshes in the Campagna, and endeavor 
to show that there is a connection between 
the product of changes in the cells of cer- 
tain alge and the cause of malarial fever. 
Dark granules form in the cells, which at 
last they fill, and then the alge rot. They 
cultivated the plants in an aquarium, and 
followed the process in all its stages. The 
alge develop in the marshes which are 
formed in winter and spring. When the 
moisture disappears under the heat of sum- 
mer, the surface of the ground is left coy- 
ered by a layer of stinking alge. The 
same conditions are found, although not 
to the same extent, even where there are 
no marshes, the uncultivated ground being 
covered more or less with putrefying vege- 
table matter. The authors believe that the 
dark granules act asa ferment. They are 
found in the atmospheric dust of the Cam- 
pagna, from which they can be developed 
abundantly by cultivation. Lanzi believes 
that they are identical with the pigmented 
spherobacteria of Cohn and the bacterid- 
ium brunneum of Schroetter. The authors 
assert that the pigment-granules found in 
the liver and spleen of persons who have 
suffered from malarial cachexia are similar 
to the granules from the alge cells; and 
Lanzi affirms to the identity of the malaria 
melanin of pathological anatomists with 
the granules which result from the decom- 
position of these plants. The germs were 
found in the atmosphere of the Campagna 
to a height of fifty centimetres above 
the surface of the marshy soil. Lanzi 
found abundantly malaria-melanin in the 
liver and spleen of guinea-pigs which had 
breathed for a considerable time air of the 
marshes which contained these organisms. 
—Bbritish Medical Journal. 


——_e--e_____ 
Heads and Hats. 


A SCIENTIFIC inquiry lately made by Dr. 
Delaunay among the hatters of Paris offers 
some curious results. Accepting it as true 
that the capacity of the cranium and devel- 
opment of the brain are proportional to 
the external volume of the head, also that 
the intelligence is proportional to the vol- 
ume and weight of the brain, he shows, 
inter alia, that certain families develop like 
individuals—that is, they have a period of 
growth, then a stationary period, then a 
period of decrease, previous to extinction. 
In families in the first period the head 
enlarges from generation to generation. 
The citizens who wrought the Revolution 
of 1789 had bigger heads than their fathers. 
On the otber hand, in families that are 
hearing extinction the head grows smaller. 
The sons of the present ruling families 
in France have such small heads, accord- 
ing to the author, that they require hats 
Specially made for them. Among certain 
families newly risen from the common 
people the head increases from generation 
to generation. The wide-brimmed hats— 
bolivars—worn by the Republicans from 
1830 to 1848 were very capacious The 

uarter in which are the largest heads in 

aris is that of the schools. The hatters 
of the Faubourg St. Germain say they only 
fit fine heads. The Polytechnicians have 
larger heads than the St. Cyrians, and the 
Students of the normal school larger than 
those of St. Sulpice, etc. The members of 
the clergy present a peculiar feature in 
these statistics. ‘‘In general,” says M. 

elaunay, ‘‘ men from thirty to forty years 
of age have a larger head than those from 
twenty to thirty. Not so with ecclesias- 
tics, for their heads cease to grow at about 


twenty-five, The curés, bishops, arch- 
bishops, etc., have no larger heads than the 
students of the large seminaries.” The 
foregoing appears in our contemporary 
Public Opinion. 


+e 
Development of the Flounder. 


At the last semi-annual meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences, recently 
held in this city, Professor Alexander 
Agassiz read an interesting essay on the 
development of the flounder. ‘In early 
youth, like other bony fishes, it has one 
eye on each side of the head. After three 
or four months both eyes are found on one 
side. Professor Agassiz reaches the curi- 
ous conclusion that the eye slides around 
instead of going through. 

The notion has been that this fish has 
both its eyes on one side, because its facili- 
ties for securing food are thereby increased. 
But why should not this process have, by 
natural selection, resulted in a fish that, 
when hatched, has both eyes on the same 
side? Wedo not find this peculiarity in 
fossil flounders, and no flounders have yet 
been found later than the tertiary forma- 
tion. It is not true that all tlounders are 
destitute of swimming bladders. There 
are other fishes as flat as a flounder, but with 
eyes on both sides of the frontal bone. 

The sides of the flounder in the young 
are identical as to color. The color is due 
to the pigment cells, of which there are 
three kinds, red, black, and yellow. By 
contraction of these cells the different col- 
ors are produced. Now, if a flounder is 
left in a vessel with a gray ground, it be- 
comes gray; if on a black ground, black; 
if on a red ground, red. This power of 
changing color is, however, lost on the 
side where the eye is absent. The infer- 
ence is that the nervous system, being 
affected by a change of color through the 
eye, originates the change of color in the 
fish, by means of appropriate contraction 
of the pigment cells. But when light was 
continuously admitted to the under side of 
the vessel holding the young fish, before 
its eye had gone to the other side, the pro- 
cess of development and the removal of 
the eye to the other side went on just as 
before. There was a great deal yet to be 
learned before this series of facts could be 
explained. 

——_e-o—_____ 
A Bird Combat. 


TaatT trim, gentle-looking, drab-colored 
bird, erroneously called turtle-dove by 
dwellers in the United States, and gene- 
rally deemed so utterly innocent and pure 
that to kill it for the table or any other use 
is branded as heinous in the extreme, is 
not so innocent after all. Its moaning, sad- 
sounding voice is a mockery and a cheat 
Its soft, dark eyes are a sham; its sober, 
Quaker garb is calculated to deceive ; its 
timid movements are not to be trusted. 
When once it has been insulted or injured 
by one of its kind the dove becomes as 
cruel and outrageously heartless as any 
murderer can be. Some years ago I wit- 
nesseda fight between two femaie moaning 
doves which for utter barbarousness could 
not be exceeded. I was angling in a brook 
for sun-perch, half prone on a grassy bank, 
lost in a brown study, with a cigar between 
my lips, when I happened to see a dove 
alight on a gnarled bough of a plane-tree a 
few yards distant. Immediately it began 
to coo in that dolefully-plaintive strain so 
well known to every lover of Nature, and 
was soon joined by a male, who perched 
himself within a foot or two of her. JI es- 
pied their nest, not yet finished, in the fork 
of an iron wood tree near by. The birds 
made very expressive signs to each other 
with their heads by a series of bows, nods, 
and sidewise motions, of which I under- 
stood enough to know that some intruder 
was near—perhaps they meant me. The 
fish were not biting any too well, but the 
shade was pleasant and the grass fragrant, 
the sound of the water very soothing, and 
the flow of the wind steady and cooling, so 
I did not care to move just to humor the 
whim of a pair of billing doves. It proved, 
however, after all, that I was not the cause 
of alarm. Another female dove presently 
dropped like a hawk from a dark, dense 
mass Of leaves above the pair, and struck 
the first on the back with beak and wings. 
A fight ensued, witnessed with calm inter- 
est by myself and the male dove. 

At first the combatants struggled despe- 
rately together on the bough, fiercely beat- 
ing each other with their wings, and pluck- 
ing out the feathers from breast and neck, 
all the time uttering low, querulous notes 
different from anything I had ever before 


heard. Pretty soon they fell off the bough, 
and came whirling down upon the ground, 
where they continued the battle with con- 
stantly-increasing fury, their eyes fairly 
flashing fire, and cutting and thrusting with 


show itself about their heads, and in places 
their necks were quite bare of feathers. 
When at last one of them became go ex- 
hausted that further struggle was impossi- 
ble, the other proceeded to take its stand 
upon its helpless opponent, and would have 


quickly made an end of it had I not inter- | 
fered. The vanquished bird was minus an | 


eye, and was unable to fly for some min- 
utes. The secret of the battle was jeal- 
ousy. The male sat by, and watched in a 
nonchalent way until it was all over, when 
he very lovingly strutted up to the victori- 
ous dove, and began cooing in a low sooth- 
ing tone. From that day to this I have re- 
pudiated the figure ‘‘innocent as a dove,” 
and whenever opportunity offered, have 
sped a two-ounce arrow full at the breast 
of the bird, widow or no widow. When 
properly cooked by par-boiling, stufliny, 
and baking, a dove is a choice bit for the 
table. While on this subject I may add 
that in the Southern States of our country 
doves often congregate in innumerable 


swarms, like pigeons, and do great damage | 


to the pea-fields, yet even there the preju- 
dice against killing them is so great that 
you rarely see a trap or springe set for 
them, or a gun leveled at them.—From Ap- 
pleton’s Journal for February. 
ede 
The Mole. 


Hap the mole been a rare and costly in- 
habitant of the tropics, how deep would 
have been the interest which it excited. 
How the scientific world would have 
crowded to see the marvellous structure of 
a skeleton wherein are several accessory 
bones, and which exhibits peculiarities 
hitherto only found in fossil remains. How 
great would have been the admiration 
evoked by its soft, velvet-like fur, its tiny 
eyes deeply hidden in the fur, so as to be 
sheltered from the earth through which the 
animal is continually making its way, the 
strange mixture of softness in the palms of 
its forefeet, and the elastic springiness of 
its nose. But because it is a native of our 
own country and to be found in every field, 
there are but few who care to examine a 
creature so common, or who experience any 
feelings save those of contempt or disgust 
when they see a mole making its way over 
the ground in search of a soft spot in which 
to burrow, or pass by the place where the 
mole-catcher has strung up his victims on 
the trees, as Louis XI. was accustomed to 
suspend the bodies of those who had com- 
mitted the crime of trespassing on the royal 
domains. For my own part, [am but too 
glad that such wonderful beings are com- 
mon, and am thankful for so many oppor- 
tunities of studying the works of Him who 
has made the lowly mole as carefully as the 
lordly man.—Rev. J. G. Wood. 


———_-o-e—____ 
Musical Mice. 


Dr. BERptER, in a letter to La Nature, 
recently stated that he had heard mice sing, 
and his observation had been confirmed at 
a recent meeting of the French Société 
@Acclimatation, by M. Brierre, who stated | 
that he, with several others, had heard mice 
sing at SaintMichel-sur-l’Heron (in Vendée) 
in 1851-1853. The singing (which was at 
first attributed to reptiles) came from an 
old cupboard bought in a market-place, 
and concealing mice. It was about sunset 
that the sounds generally commenced. M. 
Brierre soaped the joints and wood, so that 
he might open the cupboard suddenly with- 
out noise. He did the latter one evening 
soon after the sounds had commenced, and 
succeeded in observing, for about aminute, 
the movements of the throat of a mouse, 
which emitted a song like that of a wren, 
the snout being elongated and held up in 
the air, as a dog does when he howls. He} 
seized the animal with his hand and called 
others to see it, but it got off. The singing 
was resumed the same night and those fol- 
lowing. M. Brierre is unable to attribute 
the singing of the mice (as Dr. Berdier 
does) to imitation of that of canaries, for 
he had no birds in the house, nor had the 
previous proprietor of the cupboard any. 

eee | 
Castor-Oiling Grasshoppers. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Los Angeles 
Herald relates the effects of placing a few 
leaves of the castor-oil plant under trees 
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| their beaks like swordsmen. Blood began to | 


that were being destroyed by grasshoppers. 
So remarkable was the result that an actual 


6d 


count of the number killed under one tree 
showed four hundred and ninety-eight 
dead ‘“‘hoppers,” and twenty more in a 
dying condition. Judging from the effects 
so soon produced by the small portion of 
the leaves eaten, there must have been ma- 
terial enough to kill ten times as many. 
The poison of the leaves works rapidly, the 
grasshopper at once becoming stupefied, 
and, when he attempts to fly, falls on his 
head or back, and remains prostrate until 
he dies. 


ooo 

Pigeon vs. Locomotive. 
A RACE between a carrier pigeon and a 
mail train recently took place from Dover 


|to London. The pigeon was of the Belgian 


breed, and was ‘‘homed” to a house in 
Cannon street. On the train leaving Dover 
it was thrown from a carriage, and was ob- 
served to circle round for a few moments, 
when it took its flight in a line between 
Sittingbourne and Maidstone, which would, 
of course, be the nearest route to London. 
Although the railway people were confident 
in the powers of their locomotive (the Con- 
tinental express), the bird arrived twenty 
minutes before the train. The times are 
not given, but the pigeon must have flown 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
0 
Knives and Forks. 


We often laugh at the Chinese and their 
chopsticks, or small, thin sticks of wood or 
ivory, with which they eat, and fancy they 
must make very dirty work at their meals; 
yet they are cleanly and civilized, compared 
with the habits of our ancestors some three 
hundred years ago. Then forks were un- 
known; each man had his own knife, and 
at dinner seized the joint with his hand, 
and cut off what he wished; the dish was 
then passed on tothe next, who did the 
same. The knife then cut up the portions 
into small pieces, which were put into the 
mouths by the fingers of the hand unoccu- 
pied by the knife. In many parts of Spain, 
at present, drinking glasses, spoons and forks 
are rarities, and in taverns in many coun- 
tries, particularly in some towns in France, 
knives are not placed on the table, because 
it is expected that each person has one of 
his own, a custom which the French seem 
to have retained from the old Gauls. But 
as no person will any longer eat without 
forks, landlords are obliged to furnish these, 
together with plates and spoons. None of 
the sovereigns of England had forks till the 
reign of Henry the Eighth; all, high and 
low, used their fingers. Hence, in the royal 
households there was a dignity called the 
ewary, who, with a set of subordinates, at- 
tended at the meals with basins, water, and 
towels. The office of ewary survived after 
forks caine partially into fashion. We learn 
that when James the First entertained the 
Spanish ambassador at a dinner, very 
shortly after his accession, ‘‘ their majesties 
washed their hands with water from the 
same ewer, the towels being presented to 
the king by the lord treasurer, and to the 
queen by the lord high admiral.’ The 
Prince of Wales had an ewer to himself, 
which was after him used by the ambassa- 
dor.. About the first royal personage in 
England who is known to have had a fork 
was Queen Elizabeth; but although several 
were presented to her, it remains doubtful 
whether she used them on ordinary occa- 
sions. Forks came so slowly into use in 
England that they were employed only in 
higher classes at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. About the period of the 
Revolution, 1688, few English noblemen 
had more than a dozen forks of silver, along 
with a few of iron or steel. At length for 
general use steel forks became an article of 
manufacture at Sheffield; at first they had 
two prongs, and it was only in later times 
that the three-pronged kind were made. 
As late as the early part of the eighteenth 
century table-forks—and, we may add, 
knives—were kept on so smalla scale by 
country inns in Scotland (and perhaps in 
some parts of England) that it was custom- 
ary for gentlemen in travelling to carry 
with them a portable knife and fork in a 
shagreen case. The general introduction 
of silver forks into Great Britain is quite 
recent; it can be dated no further back than 
the termination of the French war in 1814, 
—Journal of Applied Science. 

ee 
Census of India. 


A RECENT census of India shows that 
635 of the natives are authors and poets, 
130 astronomers, 23,000 fortune-tellers and 
pedigree-makers, 30,000 religious mendi- 
cants, 8,000 painters and sculptors, 36,000 
actors and jugglers, and 1,000 snake 
charmers. 
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Quartz Crystals. 


CrysTALs do not ordinarily attain large 
dimensions. Compared with the greater 
number of minerals, crystals of two inches 
are almost gigantic; few, indeed, exceed 
four inches in height. Quartz, however, 
forms an exception to this rule. Speci- 
mens are brought from Madagascar more 
than twelve inches in length and remark- 


ably pure and transparent, notwithstand- | 


ing their great size. The rock crystal of 
that island is used for the object glasses of 
astronomical telescopes. Magnificent crys- 
tals have also been found in the Alps. 
One of these Alpine crystals, taken in 
Italy by the French, was borne in triumph 
to Paris in 1797. There is a beautiful 
specimen in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at Paris, which measures three feet 
every way, and weighs nearly 800 pounds 
At the French Exhibition of 1867, in the 
sections of Japan and BraziJ, there were 
some wonderful crystals. One brought 
from Brazil weighs 212 pounds, is 214 feet 
high, one foot in diameter, and is a perfect 
six-sided prism. A remarkable phenome- 
non in quartz is exhibited by the fluid 
drops contained in many specimens. Sir 
David Brewster ascertained that the fluid 
is not water, but of an oleaginous nature, 
one part volatile at 27 degrees, and the 
other a fixed oil. Dana has named the 
former cryptoline and the latter brews 
terine. Some beautiful specimens of 
quartz crystals, beaded with those im- 
prisoned drops, have been found at ‘Trenton 
Falls. 

Quartz has but little value of its own; but 
when it is made into vases, cups, and other 
artistic objects, it acquires a high price. 
The Athenians produced some exquisite 
works of art in rock crystal, and the Ro 
mans valued it very highly in the form of 
vases. Nero had two cups of it, which he 
broke in his rage when he heard of the re- 
volt that caused his downfall. One of 
these cups was estimated at over £380. 
The elegants of Rome were in the habit of 
using balls of rock crystal to cool their 
hands, and certain occult charms were also 
said to reside in these smooth, cold globes. 
In the middle ages the Venetians produced 
some beautiful objects in rock erystal; 
and Milan has long been famous for its 
statuettes, vases, and girandoles of this 
material. But desire of gain has de- 
teriorated the artistic value of these pro- 
ductions. Cut crystals have come to be 
sold by weight, and the cutting is naturally 
falling into neglect. In the cathedral at 
Milan the burial shrine of Charles Bor- 
romeo is wholly formed of plates of rock 
crystal of six or eight inches square 
each, set in a framework of silver. The 
shrine was the gift of Philip IV. of 
Spain, who employed eight years in col- 
lecting the necessary quantity of rock 
crystal. When crystals of quartz are found 
combined with certain traces of ooloring 
matter they constitute distinct species in 
commerce, and take completely different 
names. Combined with iron and alumina, 
quartz becomes yellow, and takes the 
name of the Bohemian topaz. Impreg- 
nated with a bituminous substance, it be- 
comes more or less darkened, and is called 
the smoky topaz. Combined with a slight 
proportion of oxide of manganese, it takes 
a beautiful violet color; it is then the occi- 
dental amethyst. Colored blue by iron 
and alumina, it becomes the water sap- 
phire. Colored rose by iron and manga- 
nese, it is the Brazilian ruby. Combined 
with a notable proportion of oxide of iron, 
it becomes a brown red, and constitutes 
the hyacinth of Compostela. But among 
all these varieties there are only two that 
are really valuable, the amethyst and the 
water sapphire. The amethyst of com- 
merce to-day is mostly furnished by Brazil. 
In that part of the world amethysts attain 
to an enormous size. A block of amethyst, 
sent from Brazil to Calcutta, is said to 
have weighed 98 pounds. Some of the 
Brazilian specimens are of two colors. 
Count De Bournon possessed a eut and 
polished stone of this kind, half violet and 
half yellow. The ancients believed that 
wine, when drunk from an amethyst cup, 
lost the power of causing intoxication. 
Accordingly, the attributes of Bacchus are 
frequently found engraved upon ancient 
cups of amethyst. Under the name of 
false jewels are comprised three kinds of 
articles, the first being stones sufficiently 
hard to resist a file, the second being artifi- 
cial productions of the nature of glass, and 
the third being what are called doublets. 
It is of some importance to examine this 
subject, because there is a prevalent belief 
that all false stones necessarily haye glass 


as their base, and are consequently of little 
People often say when their | 


hardness. 
rubies or their topazes are declared false— 
‘* But see, here is a file; try to scratch these 
stones; you will not succeed.” Very true; 


| but submit any piece of quartz to the same 


test, and the result will be the’same. Since, 
as we have said, hyaline is very abundant 
in nature, it is easy to procure, at insignifi- 
cant prices, stones that perfectly resist the 
file, and show, often in aremarkable man- 
ner, the whole series of colors that we ad- 
mire in real precious stones. The colorless 
varieties of sapphire and topaz which in 
density, in hardness, and in refractive 
power differ but little from the diamond 
are frequently cut into roses and brilliants 
and sold for diamonds. <A proof of this 
fact is furnished by the commercial price 
of the colorless topaz, which is much 
greater than it could obtain as topaz. It is 
valued in the secret hope that after cutting 
it may be sold for diamonds. The doublet 
method of imitating precious stones, though 
varying in a great many respects, is gen- 
erally effected by giving the proper shape 
to a morsel of strass(a peculiar kind of 
glass), removing from the upper portion of 
it a certain thickness, and replacing this by 
bard stone, in such a way as to complete 
exactly the strass stone; then mounting the 
whole in a setting that completely conceals 
the line of junction of the two stones.— 
Journal of Applied Science. 


5 i aid 
Metallic Mirrors in Japan. 


REPAIRING of mirrors is a process at 
which the art of Europeans and Americans 
has not yet arrived. As they make mirrors 
in Japan, however, the process of repair- 
ing is no more difficult than that of mend- 
ing astove. The Japanese mirror would 
seem to be only an improvement on that 
used by Helen of Troy—a metallic affair, 
burnished and polished. It is a bronze 
disk, composed of 80 parts copper, 15 of 
tin, and 5 of lead. It is cast in a mould 
composed of powdered stone and pulver- 
ized crucibles. The casting is polished by 
hand, as the Japanese alone can polish; 
and the last process is to rub the surface of 
the mirror with an amalgam composed of 
quicksilver, tin, and lead. And this is 
done by hand, with a piece of wash leather, 
fill the mirror has a bright reflecting sur- 
tace. This surface solves the problem of 
repairing some mirrors, since it can at any 
time be repolished. At every stage of the 
work the choicest materials are employed. 
The cheaper mirrors have sulphide of lead 
and antimony, instead of tin, in their com- 
position. A curious optical effect can be 
produced by some of these mirrors—prob- 
ably the best finished. On the reverse, 
which is also polished, are words and 
figures in relief. By throwing in a bright 
sunlight the reflection of the mirror on a 
screen, these figures are seen to shine 
through the reflected surface of the mirror. 
The fact is noted by an English professor 
in the University of Tokio, R. W. Atkin- 
son. He has been able to discover no sat 
isfactory solution of the phenomenon, but 
it is certainly one worth investigation. The 
tLody of the mirror is absolutely opaque, 
and there must be some law of refraction 
not yet fully discovered to account for an 
appearance so singular.—Brovklyn Com- 
mercial Reporter. 


ove 
Imitation Leather. 


THE latest thing in the shoe and leather 
trade is imitation leather, to take the place 
of skivers, sheepskins, roans, etc., as lining 
for shoes, carpet-bags, and lambrequins. 
The article is composed of heavy cotton 
cloth, made especially for the purpose, and 
covered with a series of coats of chemical 
substances which give it the appearance of 
leather; and so much does it resemble the 
ordinary leather lining used for the same 
purpose that very few, even old shoe 
manufacturers, have been able to detect 
the difference between the real article and 
the imitation, while it is asserted that the 
latter possesses several points of superiority 
over the former from the fact that it is 
much more durable, can be worked up in 
an easier and more economical manner, is 
considerably cheaper, and may be used for 
all purposes of lining except in shoes 
made from leather containing large quanti- 
ties of oil. Its color, also (the article is 
manufactured in every imaginable shade 
that can be desired), is said to be firmer 
and more uniform than that of kid or 
sheep linings, and is never affected by 
heat, cold, or moisture. Imitation leather 
was only introduced three or four months 
ago, and until the present time the manu- 


facturers have made no special attempts to 
advertise it or put it into notoriety ; but it 
is reported to have given great satisfaction 
wherever it has been used, and attained 
considerable celebrity upon its own merits 
in different parts of the States, and the de- 
mand for it has now become so large that 
the manufacturers have been obliged to 
establish a special factory for its produc- 
tion, with facilities for manufacturing 
upon a very extensive scale.—T’he Manu- 
Sacturer and Builder. 
ooo 
Tinted Paper. 

TINTED paper may be prepared in any 
desired shade as follows, by using the cor- 
responding aniline color: 


Aniline! color’: .isw2.0e% + 15 grains. 
Alcohol:e a. 2. ae miielantec nts 11g ounce 
Winter sice./ Ant caer. S 3c. 10 ounces, 
PERDUE Aha cle witineaiewe 22 = grains. 


Dissolve the aniline in one ounce of the 
alcohol, and to the solution add, first, the 
water, and lastly the tannin, dissolved in 
the remaining half ounce of alcohol. The 
tannin acts as a mordant. Moderately- 
sized white paper is spread on a marble 
slab, or other smooth, hards urface, and the 
coloring liquid is applied in even horizontal 
lines by means of a small sponge. The 
paper is then hung up to dry, and may be 
covered after a few days with a concen- 
trated solution of sodium silicate, to every 
100 parts of which 10 parts of glycerine 
have been added, if it is desired to impart 
to it a gloss. 


—_#~¢@ 
A Simple Telephone. 


PROFESSOR BARRETT, in a recent lecture 
on the telephone, gave a recipe for making 
acheap one. Take a wooden tooth-pow 
der box and make a hole about the size of a 
half crown in the lid and the bottom. 
Take a disk of tinned iron, such as can be 
had from a preserved meat tin, and place 
it on the outside of the bottom of the box, 
and fix the cover on the other side of it. 
Then take a small bar magnet, place on 
one end a small cotton or silk reel, and 
round the reel wind some iron wire, leay- 
ing the ends loose. Fix one end of the 
magnet near, as near as possible without 
touching, to the disc, and then one part of 
the telephone is complete. A similar ar- 
rangement is needed for the other end. 
The two are connected by the wire, and 
with this Professor Barrett says that he 
has been able to converse at a distance of 
about 100 yards, 


oe 
Invention of Lucifer Matches. 

Joun WALKER, an Englishman, 1s gen- 
erally supposed to have invented lucifer 
matches in 1832, and it was a compound 
of chlorate of potash and sulphuret of an- 
timony. It was ignited by strong com- 
pression between two pieces of sand paper, 
and, as a natural consequence, the heads 
flew off inall directions. A year or two 
later phosphorus was substituted for the 
antimony; the matches were called *‘ con- 
greves,” and the composition continued to 
improve by using other constituents for 
part of chlorate of potash. 

The ease with which phosphorus is 
ignited by friction has caused it to be em- 
ployed universally in the manufacture of 
matches. The particular proportions and 
the exact ingredients which make up the 
head of the match are jealously guarded by 
the manufacturers, each one claiming some 
advantage over the others. From one- 
twelfth to one-tenth is laid down as the 
best proportion of phosphorus to be em- 
ployed. Glue, gum, or similar substances 
are used for causing the composition to 
adhere to the splint. The use of glue is 
objectionable, as it carbonizes and prevents 
combustion. In preparing the compound, 
the mucilaginous substance is dissolved in 
water until it assumes the consistency of 
thin syrup. After it is heated the phos- 
phorus is added in small pieces, and thor- 
oughly incorporated by rubbing until cold. 
If it were left in this condition, however, 
the mass upon becoming cold would pre- 
vent the admission of air and hinder com- 
bustion. Some additional substance is 
necessary to supply the oxygen to it, such 
as red lead, saltpetre, or chlorate of potash. 
Coloring-matter is also usually put into 
the solution; vermilion if the tips are to 
be red, Prussian blue if they are to be 
blue, etc. In making sulphur matches 
the ends of the splints are first dipped into 
melted sulphur, and afterward touched to 
-the surface of the phosphorus-paste. In 
lighting such a match the process is as 
follows: The coating of the head is broken 
by friction; the phosphorus is kindled, 


and the heat of its combustion decom- 
poses the salts; these in their decomposi- 
tion evolve oxygen, which provides the 
fuel, increases the heat, and causes the 
ignition of the sulphur, which in turn in- 
flames the wood. The temperature re- 
quired for kindling matches varies from 
150° to 160° Fahr. The sulphur is what 


causes the peculiar brimstone-odor. Instead - 


of sulphur, stearine, stearic acid, or par- 
affine is used in the better kinds of matches. 
They burn more readily than the sulphur 
matches, as the fatty matter and wood take 
fire together, while in the others the sul- 
phur must first_be consumed before the 
wood is ignited. The matches soaked in 
fatty matter also burn with a clearer and 
brighter light, and are free from the disa- 
greeable odor due to the sulphur. A 
coating of varnish is sometimes employed 
to protect the head from moisture.—Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 
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Book Notices. 


PracticaL GyNacoLoay: A Hand-Book 
of the Diseases of Women. By Hey- 
woop Smiru, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians; Physician to the 
Hospital for Women, and to the British 
Lying-in-Hospital. With Illustrations. 
Published by Lindsay & Blakiston, Phil- 
adelphia. 

This volume contains 205 pages, and is 
sold for $2.00. It has the advantage of 
wasting no unnecessary words about every- 
thing that ever has been broached on the 
di:eases of women, but it comes, with the 
authority of experience, at once to the dis- 
cussion of each affection. It is an excel 
lent guide for the general practitioner. 
There is a full index, and an appendix of 
remedies that ought to be found useful and 
convenient. 


HanpD-Book or THE Practice oF Mepr 
CINE. 
sor of the Practice of Medicine, Ander- 
son’s College, Glasgow, and Pliysician 
and Lecturer in Clinical Medicine, Glas- 
gow Royal Infirmary. Published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, 
Price, $2.00. 3886 pages. 


This, like the preceding, is a book in | 


small compass, and seems to be designed 
for the especial use of students. — Yet the 
busy practitioner might find it convenient 
for common uses. It necessarily is brief, 
but it offers explanations of facts, and 
careful definitions of terms, and modes in 
the general way of treating diseases that 
render it a very desirable work to own. 


State REGULATION oF Vice: Regulation — 


Efforts in America. The Geneva Con- 

gress. By Aaron M. Powrety. Wood 

& Holbrook, publishers, New York. 

This little volume gives a view of the 
present state of public law as it affects the 
“social evil.” Those who are interested in 
the question will find this an instructive 
and convenient book to have at hand. It 
contains 126 small pages. 


MALARIA AND SrrRUMA: Their Relation to 
the AStiology of Skin Diseases. Read 


By M. Cuarrerts, M. D., Profes- | 


| 


before the American Dermatological As- — 


sociation, at Niagara Falls, September, 

1877. 

Professor of Clinical Medicine and The- 

rapeutics, University of Louisville. 

This is a pamphlet of 15 pages, in which 
the author attempts to show that a large 
number of the various diseases of the skin 
are due to either malaria cr struma. He 
may be right in his notion that malaria has 
much to do in giving rise to such affections 
in the acute form, but he is far from hay- 
ing furnished even 2 plausible reason that 
his hypothesis has any foundation in faet. 
He assumes the general prevalence of foul 
airs arising from the earth and the waters 
that soak the earth, promote vegetable 
decay and give rise to what is known as 
the aguish predisposition in human bodies, 
but he offers no philosophical proofs. Dis- 
eases of the skin are as common in north- 
ern latitudes as in the warmer regions of 
the South, and perbaps, indeed, even more 
so. For where more people live in close 
houses, and wear thicker clothing, which 
by some is only changed when worn out, 
we ought to expect the skin will be less 
healthy than in a milder climate where the 
opposite of such unfavorable conditions 
prevails. 

Ground air has come latterly to be reek 
oned as a frequent source of many forms 
of serious maladies, but in this region it 
does not seem to be a common cause of in- 
termittents. Such air exists wherever there 
is earth, water, and a substratum of the 
ground which will retain the water and : 


By L. P. YANDELL, Jr., M. Diy 


_ poisons the brain, the nerves, the lungs, the 


_ an ingenious mind may happen to fix upon, 
' including, no doubt, affections of the skin 


_ example, has taken complete possession of 


\ good one, and is judiciously executed. 
| BATHS AND THEIR USES IN THE TRBAT- 


March, 1878.] 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


allow poisonous concoctions to brew and 
taint the air that descends to it through the 
surface soil. As we understand the theory | 
of certain writers who explain the prevé 
lence of forms of zymotic and strumous 
affections by accusing the earth with 
being primarily in fault, it is some sort of | 
corrupted atmosphere rising from the 
ground when it is broken into that is 
chargeable with the maladies which some- 
how unaccountably make their appearance 
at particular times and places. 

The upshot of such facts is that while 
there is a grain of truth in most theories 
that would account for the origin of dis- 


ease, there is much false deduction and | 


exaggeration. The germ doctrine, for 
some minds. and it has a show of reason; 
but it will never be anything but a theory, 
and will, in the end, be jostled aside by 
some other that is newer. 

No doubt cutancous affections are often 
cured by quinine and arsenic, as Dr. Yan 
dell alleges, but may it not be because they 
simply tend to improve, by tonic action, 
the quality of the blood ? 

Toxmia is just now in the ascendent. 
The blood is charged with poisons. All 
sorts of symptoms and diseases arise from 
poisons circulating through the arteries. 
Uremia is highly popular. The kidneys 
seem to be a standing cause of a large 
number of our bodily afflictions. They 
spoil the blood, or rather allow it to be poi- 
soned by failing in their function. Urea 


liver, the stomach, and every other organ 
in the organization. Thus poisoned blood 
may be the cause of neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, gout, apoplexy, or any other disease 


and mucous membranes. 


Norrs ror STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 
Being a Syllabus of Chemistry, com- 
piled mainly from the manuals of 
Fownes- Watts, Miller, Wurz, and Schor- 
lemmer. By ALBERT JAMES BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London. 

This is about the smallest work on this 
subject that we have met with, but it is 
stuffed full of most useful matter. The 
design of the book, according to the author, 
is to save students from. wasting time and 
bothering themselves in taking notes dur- 
ing the progress of the lecture, and losing, 
in this way, much that they ought to see 
and hear. So, to remedy the evil, he has 
endeavored to supply all the information 
necessary to form a connecting basis for 
the teaching in the lectures. The idea is a 


MENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Val- 
edictory Address to the Class of Diseases 
of the Skin. By Jonun’V. SHOEMAKER, 
M. D., Lecturer on Dermatology, Phila- 
delphia. 

This is an able lecture, in which the va- 
rieties of baths are fairly discussed, and 
their value in the treatment of cutaneous 
affections. Those who are interested in 
this subject will find the pamphlet useful 
reading. 

Vick’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 

FLORAL GUIDE FoR 1878. Pub ished by 
_ James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


This is at the same time a price-list and 
arichly illustrated catalogue of the many 
flowers and plants the seeds or bulbs of 
which are offered for sale by Mr. Vick. 
Brief descriptions and directions for culture 
accompany each different class of flowers. 
All seeds and bulbs are warranted to be of 
the best quality, and are sent by mail, free 
of postage, to any part of the United States, 
at the price named in the catalogue. 
Foreign orders are filled on the same con- 
ditions whenever postal treaties allow of full 
prepayment. As there isa duty on seeds 
sent from the United States to Canada, in 
order to save annoyance and delay ar- 
rangements have been made by the firm to 
pay all duties and postage on seeds at a 
Canadian port, so that buyers will have no 
further trouble or expense. Of course 
money is expected to accompany the or- 
ders forwarded. The illustrated catalogue 
is sent anywhere on receipt of a two-cent 
postage stamp. 

THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Scrence or Heatta. A monthly jour- 
nal devoted to Science, Literature, Phre- 
nology, Physiology, ete. Published b 


journal has lost anything in interest on ac- 
count of the reduction in price from Three 
to Two Dollars a year. 
at the same time the receipt of a handsome 
phrenological Head or Bust made of plaster 
of Paris, of about three-quarters size, 
showing the location of all the phreno- 


placed in some conspicuous place in an 
office gives quite a scientific appearance 
to the surroundings. 

BRAITHWAITE’s RETROSPECT. 

The American edition, republished by 
W. A. Townsend, has now reached its 
76th half-yearly Part. It is always full of 
the choicest medical Jiterature, obtained 
chiefly from the British Press. This 
number is equal to its predecessors. It 
contains 330 pages, is well printed on good 
paper, and the price is $2.50 a year, post- 
age prepaid. 

Tae PHILADELPHIA DRUGGIST AND CHEM- 

TS 

“The cry is, Still they come!” There 
would seem to be something wonderfully 
attractive in publishing for and to the drug 
trade. Projects of this kind are every few 
mouths hatched out, and a short career of 
extraordinary ‘‘success”’ generally ends 
the story! The latest candidate for the 
favor of apothecaries is a Philadelphia 
enterprise. The editor, in his programme, 
calls it a ‘‘thorough trade register,” and 
above all ‘‘a reliable advertising medium 
everywhere.” This, any how, will be sat- 
isfactory to druggists, for they have been 
long waiting for just such a medium of 
trade. The Jowrnal of Pharmacy, pub- 
lished in the same city, is all well enough 
in its way, but it cannot be relied upon! 

Well, when will delusions end? Witha 
dozen or more periodicals especially for 
the use of druggists—we know not how 
many, indeed—one would naturally sup- 
pose the 15 000 apothecaries of the whole 
country would have been amply supplied 
both with scientific reading and business 
advertisements. But it seems to be believed 
that room (a want, as it is called) exists for 
another of the same breed Of course it is 
to be superior to all-the others. From the 
start, so runs the usual formula, it will be 
blessed with a prodigious circuJation, grand 
patronage, and all such matters as used to 
require time and* labor to bring about. 
Success is certain, of course. There can 
be no question about that. Other papers 
‘must step down and out” to make place 
for the latest and greatest improvements 
and devices and the freshest brains. So 
wags the world! 


DRUGGISTS WILL FIND 
The sale of a good tooth powder is largely increased 
by putting itupin Twitchell’s Tooth Powder 
Bow (patented). Theonly neat and convenient 
package out of which tooth powder can be used. 
A sample sent, post-paid, on receipt of 15c. (the 
retail price). 
Address, O. TWITCHELL, 1179 Broadway, N. Y. 


(fice of Stephenson's Druggists’ Directory, 
No. 31 Park Row (room 20), New York. 


6¢ Stephenson’s Druggists’ Directory,’ 
containing a complete and r: liable list of the namvs 
of wholesale and retail druggists in the United 
States, 


JUST PUBLISHED FoR 1878. Price $5.00. 


We have expended much time and money during 
the p»st year in collecting the names for this work, 
our object being to make a book that could be re- 
lied on. 

As a result of our labor, we offer to the trade a 
list as complete, and as nearly correct, as such a 
list can be made; and we beheve that it will be 
found, on examination, to be indispensable to every 
wholesale drugyist and manufacturer of patent 
medicines in the country. 


WM. G. STEPHENSON & CO. 


¥ 
KR 


«JUST OUT. f 
DRUGGISTS WHO SEND BUSINESS CARD / 
N WILLRECEIVE A COPY FREE... = 


8. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway, N. Y. 


The February number of this magazine 
is at hand, freighted with good things as 
usual, and it is not apparent that the 


Aion BONES 
ALTINORENS 


We acknowledge | 


logical organs in the human head. The 
Bust is artistically finished, and when) 


PURE COD LIVER OL, 


Manuf actured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers. 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast. and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

. ee Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, . 


109 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos.1to {5 in- 
GUNA VO eget cage cree ens weshacsleasie sebtale« Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


ClUBIVO NT. Ae cae re es Scena toe Perdoz. 38.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, 
HU MAS Day Jenene oh ae eee nRserseits Per doz. 7%.00 


Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and ‘Vial Powder sesh. chiste fayeeds bs Per doz, 45.00 
Family Cases. 
No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 


e 420 “ec & “ “ec “ec 7 
* 5.—20. * o Paper Case = rs 


sTOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .........$50, $75, and $100 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifies. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 


Ber (COZ a vere meade oct sisa y= lots.0 vite soi oho. opts 00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 

Containing 40 dozen 3dr Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and ‘Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions, 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 

Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 


Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 

Per gross, $40.00. 

(" Catalogues and terms on application. A$ 


J 


Ball's Homeopathic ocd, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 


Per dozen, $3.75. 


Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 


doz., $3.00. 
(ee Samples for distnbution sent with every order. | 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


M. FRANKEL, 
Manufacturer of 
CIGARS, 
83 CHAMBERs St., New Yore, 
Specialties of Brands 
Acosta ad Beautics, 
A 10c cigar whick can be sold for five cents 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

THE 49th ANNUAL CouURSE OF LECTURES, 1878-79, 
to be delivered in this College, will begin on Mon- 
day, September 23d, 1878, and continue until March 
7th, 1879. 

The Lectures will be delivered as follows: 

SENIOR CiLAss.—botuny, Mutertu Meuicea, and 
Pharmacy, by Prof. W. De F. Day, M.D., on Mon- 
day evenings at 7 P.M. 

Chemistry and T aicology, by Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler, Ph. D., etc., on Wednesday evenings at 7 I’M. 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Friday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

JUNIOR CLass.—Chemistry, etc.. by Prof C. F. 
Chandler, Ph. D., etc., on Tuesday evenings at 
7 P.M. 

Pharmacy. by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Thursday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Botunu, Materia Medica, etc., by Prof. W. De F. 
Day, M.D., on Saturday afternoons at 2 P.M. 

(The afternoon has been selected for Saturday in- 
stead of the evening, in order to interfere us little as 
possible with the business of the employers.) Terms 
for the course, $36 00 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
under Prof. Charles Froebel, daily, from 9 A M. to 
1 P.M., from April Ist till June 30ih, 1878, and from 
Sept. 1st, 1878, until March 7th, 1879. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days a 
week, also those wishing to join the p:oposed after- 
noon Laboratory Course to be held during the sum- 
mer, will please make early application to Prof. 
Froebel at the Laboratory. No charge for apparatus 
or reagents. studenis cun join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 

SuMMER CLASSES IN BOTANY AND PHARMACY. 

Bu tany.—Practical instruction in the examination 
of fresh plants, under the direction of Prof. A. 
Koehler, M.D., every Wednesday afternoon at 3 
o'clock, from May to August. Special attention 
paid to oflicinal plants. Terms, $5. 

Phaim :cy.—Prof, P. W. Bedford will give « course 
of 18 practical lessons in pharmaceutical manipula 
tions, illustrated by class mstiuction, on Monday 
evenings, from May 6th to July 29th, at half past 
seven o’clock. The students at these lectures par- 
ticipate in details of manu acturing and dispensing. 

The Library is open daily till 2 ’.M., and from 7 
to 9 P.M., where assistants seeking situatious can 
enter their names on the “* Register.” 

For Prospectus, Terms, or further information, 


address, 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
College Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
Washington Square, New York. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, YT. 
TWENTY-FLFTH SESSION, 1878. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 

Matthew Henry Buckham, D.D., A.M., Presi- 
dent; Samuel White Thayer, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Proiessor of General and Special Anatomy; Walter 
Caipenter, M.D., Professor of the ‘Iheory and 
Practice of Medicine; Johu Ordronaux, M.D., LLD., 
Emeritus Professor of Medical Jurisprudence; 
William Darling, A.M., M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor 
of Gen:ral and Special Anatomy; A. F. A. King, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women; H:nry D. Holton, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and General Pathology; Marshall 
Calkins, A.M., M.D , Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopic Anatomy; James L, Little, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Piinclples and Practice of Surgery; 
George S. Smyth, Ph.D., University Professor of 

Chemistry and Toxicology. 
PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., Professor Diseases of 
of the Mind and Nervous System; Robert W. 
Taylor, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Skin; 
A. P. Grinnell, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Heart and Lungs; Stephen M. Roberts, M.D., 
Profes:or of Diseases of Children; A. T. Woodward, 
M. D., Professor of Su gical Diseases of Women; 
Edward S. teck, A.M.,M.D., Professor of Diseases of 
the Eye and Ear; Leroy M. Bingham, M.D., Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy. 

The regular course of lectures will begin on_the 
first Thursday of March, 1878. Matriculation Fee, 
$5.00. Fees tor full course of lectnres, $70; 
Graduation Fee, $25. For circular, giving full 
onformation, address, 


Prof. A. P. Grinnell, Secretary, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


AR EE EIS CRE Re A 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


BRUOKLYN, N. ¥. 


“Annual Announcement and Circular, 1877-78, 


The Reading and Recitation Term will commence 
October 4, 1877, and close Feb. 14, 1878. The Regu- 
lar Term will open March 5, 1878, and close the last 
week in June following. 

Faculty of the College.—Daniel Ayres, M.D. 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery; Samuel G, 
Armor. M.D., LL.D., Profes-or of the Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean; George W. Plympton, A.M., 
Professor of Chemistry ; Alexander J. C, Skene, 
M.D., Prof: ssor Diseases of Women and Children; 
Corydon L. Ford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy; 
Jarvis S. Wight, M.D., Professor of Surgery, ard 
Registrar; Joseph H. Raymond, M.D., Professor of 
Physiology; Eaward Seaman Bunker, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics; John D. Rushmore, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica. 

The clinical advantages of the Long Island College 
Hospital are unsurpassed in this country. 

For particulars address DEAN or REGISTRAR, 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


To Preserve Eggs. 

Tue following is the method adopted by 
large dealers: 

‘To make the pickle, use stone lime, fine 
salt and water in the following propor- 
tions: One bushel of lime, eight quarts of 
salt, twenty-five 10-quart pails of water. 
The lime must be lime that will 
white, fine, and clean. Have the salt clean 
and the water pure and sweet, free from all 
vegetable and decomposed matter. 

Slake the lime with a portion of the 
water, then add the remainder of the water 
and the salt. Stir well three or four times 
at intervals, and then let it stand until well 
settled and cold. Either dip or draw off 
the clear pickle into the cask or vat in 
which it is intended to preserve the eggs. 
When the cask or vat is filled to a depth 
of 15 inches or 18 inches begin to put 
in the eggs, and when they lie, say, about 


1 foot deep, spread around over them some | 


pickle that is a little milky in appearance, 
made so by stirring up some of the very 
light lime particles that settle last, and 
continue doing this as each lot of eggs is 
added. The object of this is to have the 


fine lime particles drawn into the pores of | 


the shells, as they will be by endosmose, 
and thereby completely seal the eggs. 
Care should be taken not to get too much 
of the lime in—that is, not enough to 
settle and stick to the shells of the eggs, 
and render them difficult to clean when 
taken out. The chief cause of thin, 
watery whites in limed eggs is that they 
are not properly sealed in the manner de- 
scribed. Another cause is the putting into 
the pickle old stale eggs that have thin, 
weak whites. When the eggs are within 
4 inches of the top of the cask or vat, 
cover them with factory cloth, and spread 
on 2 inches or 3 inches of the lime that 
settles in making the pickle, and it is of 


the greatest importance that the pickle be | 


kept continually up over this lime. <A tin 


basin (holding about six to eight dozen | 


eggs), punched quite full of inch holes, 


edge muflled with leather, and a suitable | 


handle about 38 feet long attached, will be 
found convenient for putting the eggs 
into the pickle. Fill the basin with eggs, 
put both under the pickle, and turn the 
eggs out; they will go to the bottom with- 
out breaking. 

When the time comes to market the eggs 
they must be taken out of the pickle, 
cleaned, dried, and packed. To clean 
them, secure half of a molasses hogshead, 


or something like it, filling the same about | 


half full of water. Have a sufficient num- 
ber of crates of the right size (to hold 20 
to 2) dozen eggs), made of laths or other 
slats, placed about three-quarters of an 
inch apart. Sink one of these crates in the 
half hogshead; taking the basin used to 
put the eggs into the pickle, dip the eggs 
by raising it up and down in the water, 
and, if necessary to properly clean them, 
set the crate up and’ douse water over the 
eggs; then, if any eggs are found when 
packing that the lime has not been fully 
removed from, they should be laid out and 
all the lime cleaned off before packing. 
When the eggs are carefully washed, they 
can be set up or out in a suitable place to 
dry, in the crates. They should dry 
quickly, and be packed as soon as dry. In 
packing, the same rules should be observed 
as in packing fresh eggs. 

Vats built in a cellar around the walls, 
with about half their depth below the sur- 
face, about 4 feet or 5 feet deep, 6 feet 
long, and 4 feet wide, are usually consid- 
ered the best for preserving eggs in, al- 
though many use and prefer large tubs 
made of wood. The place in which the 
vats are built or the tubs kept should be 
clean and sweet, free from all bad odors, 
and where a steady, low temperature can 
be maintained—the lower the better—that 
is, down to any point above freezing. 


ere — 
A Cheap Ice-House. 


THE Rural New- Yorker gives the follow- 
ing advice to farmers. The hint will be 
found equally useful to druggists living in 
the country :— 

Every farmer should have one, not only 
for the profit in it, but also for the luxury 
it affords. You don’t require a carpenter 
to make one, as you can build it yourself, 
not underground, but on the surface. Se- 
lect a shady place if you can; if not, put 
itin the “blazing” sun, and I will guar- 
antee that the ice will keep well if you 
follow my directions: First: 


sand, gravel, or any light soil to raise the numbers. 


slake | 


| bed, about twelve feet square, a few inches 


to carry off the drippings of the ice. Then | 


lay the sills of 4x6 timber (hemlock will do) 
and put up the frame; posts 8 feet high, 
4x4; plates 3x4, with studs 2x4; and with 
a couple of 2x4 ties across from plate to 
plate, to prevent the building from spread- 
ing when full of ice. Hemlock weather- 
boards will do if your object be to build a 
very cheap house. The roof should have 
a double pitch, and be quite steep, to be 
covered with sound boards and battened 
over the cracks. In one end of this roof, 
the shady end, have a window about 12x18 
inches, to allow the heated air within to 
escape. The door also should be on the 
north side. 


When you are ready to put in | 


your ice lay down some loose boards as a| 


floor, on which you put sawdust eight or 
ten inches thick, at the same time having 
|}asupply to pack at least twelve inches 
thick around the ice as it is put in. 

To cut out the ice, you need an ice saw 
some six feet long. with one handle. Such 
asaw as is used for sawing logs may be 
used, with one handle removed. 
ice in square blocks, and pack it close in 
the ice-house, filling the openings with fine 


whole will become a solid body of ice. 


must be filled with sawdust well packed 
down; at the doorway put loose boards, as 
the filling proceeds, to keep the sawdust in 
its place. Also put sawdust about a foot 
deep on the top of the ice when the build- 
ing is full. If your ice-house is to be 


| built in a sightly place near your dwellings, 
| it would be better to employ a carpenter a 
| couple of days, and put up anice building, | 


clapboarded, shingled, and painted—all 
complete for about $25. Such an ice- 
house as the above cannot possibly fail to 
afford a supply of ice for any family through 
the entire season; and probably one only 
ten feet square would be large enough for 
farmers. Think of a farmer’s family living 
year after year with no place to keep butter, 
fresh meat, ete., when for $25 a fine, com- 
modious ice-house can be built! 
a a 


The Wool Clip for 1876. 


THE wool clip of the United States for 
1876 was about 200,000,000 Ibs.; of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland about 162,000, - 
000, mostly combing; of the Continent of 
Europe, about 463,000,000; of Australasia, 
about 350,000,000; of Buenos Ayres and 
River La Plata, about 207,000;000 Ibs. 
These are the principal wool-growing 
countries of the world, and produce 1,382- 
000,000 out of the estimated 1,419,000,000 
produced on the entire globe. The selling 
value of the total clip would probably ag- 
gregate £90,000,000. Out of fourteen 
hundred and nineteen million pounds of 
wool (the estimated clip) there would be 
fully a loss of 567,000,000 Ibs. in scouring, 
making the net yield of clean wool about 
852,000,000 Ibs. 


ooo 
The Buda-Pesth Artesian Well. 

Aw ingenious idea has recently been car- 
ried out at Pesth. A deep artesian well 
has been sunk with the view of supplying 
the city with an unlimited supply of warm 
water for the public baths, ete.” Already 
175,000 gallons, at a temperature of 161° 
F., stream out daily from a depth of over 
3,000 feet, and rise to a height of 35 feet. 
It is intended to continue the boring until 
a temperature of 178° is obtained. Still 
more ingenious is the device of using the 
water rising from the well as a motive 
power, which drives the drills at a rate of 
speed double that previously obtained at 
the mouth of the well. 


supply of water of this kind, not merely 
for baths, but in cases of fires, cannot be 


| over-estimated. 


| 
| 


} : Select your | ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” 
location, and then draw in a few loads of filled. 


+? ~ 
Capt. BEAUFORT saw in Smyrna, in the 
East, a cloud of locusts forty miles long 
and 300 yards deep, containing at least 
160,000,000,000. That beats all the Kansas 
grasshopper stories. 
———+-e—____ 


Saw the | _ c q i 
| Send for our Price List or Special Quotations. 


The value of a} 


ice as you proceed with each layer, and the | 


| The ice should be at least a foot from the | 
building on all sides; and this open space | 


| 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 


Druggists Circular. 
A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DruGaists CIRCULAR,” stamped 


upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any | 


address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
Th; ~ 
This cover is at once a 


ceipt of $1.50. 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 


| 
when | 


It will hold twenty-four or pore OUR GOODS ARE SPECIALTIES, | SEND FOR PRICE LIST. | 


| 


| 


z: i, Sherwood's Pat, 
Som ‘ame. .BOTTLE FILLER, 

ce ee, — CORKER, 
Re *e@!’ — WASHER, 


eS 
SAVE all Waste and Breakage 
half Hx pense saline ae: 
ils, Cuts, an amphlets, 
SHER WOOD & Co. 105 John St Nee 


GATES BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


‘Saratoga Mineral Waters 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Natural Waters only. 


In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong box | 


for immediate shipment. Also in bbls. for draught 
purposes, 

Congress, Columbian, Champion, Crystal, Dia- 
mond, Empire, Excelsior, Eureka, Ellis , Etna, Gey- 
ser, High Rock, Hamilton, Hathorn. Magnetic, 
Putnam, Pavilion. Red, Star, Saratoga A, Seitzer, 
Triton, United States, Union, Vichy, Washington, 
White Sulphur. 

We are able to make figures to the largest buyers 


ee 7 Ge 
McHLROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 
except those labeled “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.”’ 


BALTIMORE CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Wm. Davison & Co., Baltimore, 


Manufacturers of 


EPSOM SALTS, REPINED SALTPETRE 


All Grades, 
Spanish Brown, Venetian Red, 
LAMP BLACK, PARIS CREEN, 


Colors, Dry and in Oil, 
VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


RECEIVED THE ONLY MEDAL AND SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
OVER ALL FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, FOR 
IMPROVED OFFICINAL, MEDICINAL 
AND MECHANICAL 


PLASTERS, 
Rubber Combination, Spread and Poroused 
SEABURY & JOHNSON 


Manufacture in the most approved form, at reason- 

ble prices, Officinal, Medicinal, Spread, Porous, Silk, 

Mustard, Kid, Isinglass, Muslin, Corn, Bunion an@ 

Court Plasters. 

SEND FOR PRICE CURRENT AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR. 


Mustard and Medicinal Plasters in yard rolls after 
this date will be furnished in DECORATED TIN 
BOXES, and no extra charge. 


SPECIALTY: 


OFFICINAL PLASTERS OF THE U.S..PHAR- | 


MACOP(IA IN RUBBER COMBINATION, 
SPECIAL FORMULA MADE TO ORDER. 


Tf you cannot obtain our goods of your Jobbing Drug- 
gist, order them direct. 


Office, 2! Platt Street, New York. 
Factory, BRooKLYN. 


ALLEN & BOGERTT, 


Formerly James M. ALLEN & Co.; late O. Hutt & Co., 


290 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


Polished {ron Mortars, Retort Stands, Evaporating Dishes, Painters’ Smalts, &e., 
Agents for ‘*Ashe’s*? Syrap Horehound and Tar, ¢* Pozzoni’s?? Complexion Powder, &¢, 


H.& Bs INSECT POWDER GUN 


Distributes powder better than any 
other bellows ever used. 


INSECT POWDER 


‘¢ True,” from heaviest manipula- 
tors in Europe and Asia. 


Importers of Camels’ Hair Pencils, 


Particularly adapted for the Drug Trade, Samples forwarded to responsible parties, if desired. 


ETARRIS &ho2 BERN TA, 


IMPORTERS OF DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
406 COMMERCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ALLAN HAY CoO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Toilet Soaps. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE DRUG TRADE. 


Salesroom, No. 1179 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


| March, 1878. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


t No. 36 Beekman Street, Corner, of William Street, New York. 
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Published Monthly: Payment in Advance. 


One copy, one year (postage pre-paid)..... 
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In remitting money, a preference is recommended 


in the order as follows: 
| ist. By P. O. Order (which costs 10 cents for any 
| sum less than $15 00). ; 
| 2d. By Registered Letter (which costs 10 cents). 
| 8d. By order on a New York Banker. 
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Pharmacy in Scotland. 


AT a meeting in January last of the 
Glasgow University Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, Mr. John Fairlie, a surgeon, read 
a paper on “ The Relations of Pharmacy 
to Medical Students,” in which he condemns 
the neglect of medica] schools to teach 
pharmacy to the classes. There should be 
a chair for this especial branch of medical 
knowledge, which he rightly considers of 
quite as much importance in the practice 
of medicine as a knowledge of therapeu- 
tics. The conclusion of the address deals 
with shop business. The apothecaries to 
whom he alludes are now much out of fash- 
ion in both England and Ireland. They 
are licentiates of ‘‘ Apothecaries’ Hall,” 
have an indifferent medical education, are 
instructed in a knowledge of medicines 
and pharmaceutical operations, are li- 
censed to practise medicine and surgery, 
to keep an open shop for the sale of all 
sorts of things, and to have an action in 
law for medicines, prescriptions, and pro- 
fessional services. Physicians and sur- 
geons received a fee as an honorarium, 
but had no legal remedy in obtaining pay- 
ments when that was refused or neglected 
by the patient. In fact, those gentlemen 
were too grand to charge for professional 
work. That practice savored too much of 
the shop to comport with the dignity of 
learned professions. This folly, we think, 
has gone out of vogue so far as surgeons 
are concerned, and therefore many keep 
shops, or ‘‘ surgeries” as they are called, 
and stand now in the place occupied by 
the old apothecaries, and are licentiates of 
the ‘‘ Hall,” as they call it, as well as 
members of the College of Surgeons. 

This is the meaning of what Mr. Fairlie 
says respecting there being no apoth- 
ecaries in Scotland. That country never 
had an Apothecaries’ Hall, and conse- 
quently no such medical rank. He says:— 
There are no apothecaries in Scotland, 
but in England and Ireland the calling of 
the apothecaries—who were the druggists 
of the last century, and became fired, no 
doubt, with ambition and enthusiasm as 
time advanced by the numerous discoveries 
of modern science—has become exalted to 
the rank of an honorable profession. As 
an outcome, therefore, of the Pharmacy 
Act of 1868, and the standard of examina- 
tions now maintained by the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, there is, undoubtedly, a 
glorious future in store for this new pro 
fession of pharmacy. But, as in the med- 
ical profession itself, it will be long before 
it will purge itself of old tradition and 
custom, free itself from the innovations of 
some of its empirical adherents, or defend 
the integrity of its constitution from the 
daring enterprises of some of its unruly 
and presumptuous members. In view of 
this state of matters, what are and what 
ought to be its relations to the profession 
of the physician, whose handmaid the 
pharmaceutist practically is? These are 
exceedingly delicate, and the elasticity 
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which custom and the want of law give 
to both demands an early and decided 
rectification. On the one hand, the chem- 
ist, while he cannot ever be restricted from 
diffusing the knowledge he naturally ac- 
quires regarding the common action of 
simple medicines, or even their application 
in simple cases or in emergencies, is sub- 
ject to a great temptation to fall into a 
custom of regular prescribing simply from 
a desire not to refuse the requests of a good 
customer. This is especially the case in 
the poorer districts, and in the country, 
where the people are eithertoo poor to pay 
a fee if it can be at all saved, or, ignorant 
of the real difference between a chemist 
and a doctor, they imagine the chemist to 
be a doctor who does not visit, who gives 
free advice, and yet knows as much, and 
in many cases gets credit for knowing 
more than the qualified professional man 
who goes about charging a fee. On the 
other hand, the chemist has been encour- 
aged in this, and has some ground of ex- 
cuse in the fact that there are about three 
doctors who keep open shop for every one 


Glasgow and the west of Scotland. The 
majority of doctors manage a shop by put- 
ting a boy or a girl in it, who knows little 
or nothing of the business, at a very small 
wages, for which reason, together with the 
fact that he generally has a fee in addition 
to his profit on the medicine, he undersells 
the chemist. There would not be so much 
room for complaint if the plan was gen- 
erally adopted that is followed out by a 
very few, that is, simply to dispense their 
own medicines. But for professional men 
to demean themselves by encouraging the 
sale of all kinds of quack nostrums, is 
utterly infra dig., and ought to be scouted 
down by all those who have the true in- 
terest of the medical profession and the 
good of the people at heart. 

But the great bulk of surgeries, or so- 
called ‘‘ Apothecary Halls,” in this district 
contain a large stock of ‘‘sundries” and 
““patents,” and the public may obtain any 
small quantity of medicine for the above 
reason, often cheaper than the chemist is 
able to supply them, and in many cases in 
these places free advice is given, charges 
being made merely for the price of the 
medicine, thus outdoing the chemist in 
every detail. So much so is this the case 
that I am confident that there is scarcely a 
chemist in the east end of the city who 
derives more than a tenth of his income 
from the legitimate dispensing of prescrip- 
tions, the other nine-tenths being made up 
in despair by counter prescribing, pushing 
the sale of “ patents,” and the sale of com- 
mon articles of stock. Some medical men, 
though above keeping open shop, find 
other ways and means of deriving a profit 
out of the medicine they prescribe, and I 
have been told that arrangements exist 
between some physicians and chemists 
whereby a percentage is allowed the doctor 
for every prescription sent. The physician 
presents the prescription to the patient in 
an envelope, with the chemist’s name and 
address, remarking that that is the only 
shop where it can be properly made up. 
and even resorts to the writing of mythical 
prescriptions in terms which that chemist 
alone knows. Such prescriptions as the 
following are to be seenevery day: R Pess. 
No. 1, 2, 3, et 24. One as directed. RB 
Mist. Comp., 3 viii., a tablespoonful three 
times a day. K Pil. alb. xii. The pills, 
etc. Such practices 1 would stamp as 
downright conspiracy against the public, 
and both doctor and chemist, I think, 
ought to be punished by the law. The 
system of counter prescribing, when car- 
ried beyond ordinary bounds, should be 
condemned with severe punishment. The 
system, so common in Scotland, of doctors 
having shops with only boys or girls in 
them, who cannot really have any under- 
standing of the medicines, is so fraught with 
danger to the general public that it also 
should be prohibited by law; while the 
system of the manufacturing and puffing 
in the newspapers of ‘‘ patent medicines,” 
now so enormously carried on, especially 
by the English chemists, is—as these are 
composed of nothing more nor less than 
the common articles of the materia medica 
which everybody knows—one of the best 
examples of respectable swindling, carried 
on, too, under the cloak of a Christian 


come of the truly noble soul, look far be- 
yond the trivial opulence of mortal life for 
a far higher and more glorious reward. 
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Commercial Oil of Thyme containing no 
Thymol. 


THE absence of thymol in samples of 
commercial oi] of thyme was accidentally 
noticed by A. W. Gerrard, on trying to 
extract that principle from its usual source. 
The operation is described as follows, in a 
paper read before the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain: 

Judging from the published statements, 
that oil of thyme contained 50 per cent of 
thymol, and the simple method for its 
extraction, I imagined I should be able to 
prepare my own thymol as a paying ope- 
ration, oil of thyme being 2s. 6d. per 
pound, and thymol as much per ounce. 

The first sample of oil of thyme I pur- 
chased, to my surprise after proper treat- 
ment yielded not a particle of thymol. 
Kight more samples were then obtained, 
four of the hwile rouge de thym, or red oil 
of thyme, and four of the huile blanche de 
thym, or white oil of thyme. They were 
examined first by shaking in a graduated 
test tube with an equal volume of caustic 
soda solution one in five, and on separation 
the increase in volume of the alkaline 
layer was observed, and only in one in- 
stance was an appreciable increase appar- 
ent, and that to the extent of 12 per cent. 
In each case the alkaline solution was 
removed and neutralized with hydrochloric 
acid; in all of them turbidity was ob- 
tained, but in one case only in sufticient 
quantity to be estimated; the separated oily 
matter in this one case formed nearly 12 
per cent. of the oil from which it was 
extracted. Upon examination it differed 
in color, odor and taste from thymol, and 
I would not pronounce it as such. 

The same samples were now surrounded 
with loose ice for three days, when it was 
found that not the slightest trace of crys- 
talline or other matter had separated. 
These results then are entirely of a 
negative character, and show that thymol 
is not present in the oils of thyme of Eng- 
lish commerce, and lead us to the inference 
that it must be extracted in the countries 
of its production, the residual cymene and 
thymene being sold us as oil of thyme. 
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Arsenic in Comfits. 


RiTTER points out that, although magen- 
ta, by the arsenic process, is no longer used 
for coloring confectionery, liquors, syrups, 
&c., arsenic is still found in these articles of 
daily consumption. It finds its entrance 
into them by the glucose or starch-sugar so 
often employed. Glucose is formed by the 
action of Siloinatle acid upon starch: and 
the acid, having been made from arsenical 
pyrites, contains traces of arsenic. The 
source of the mischief is thus apparent. 
As the brewers in Germany employ little 
malt and large quantities of glucose, the 
beer produced by them is also liable to be 
affected with arsenic. 


government, ever introduced into a civil- 
ized country. I hold, too, that these mal- 
relations neutralize the influence and re- 
tard the progress of both professions, and 
I am hopeful that the time is not far dis- 
tant when, purged from these evils, they 
will live together peacefully, entwined 
together as elder and younger sisters, yet 
remaining each distinct in her own sphere. 
With the pharmaceutist abstaining com- 
pletely from anything which would ap- 
proach or in the least substitute medical 
advice; with the abolition of the doctor’s 
shop and the surgery, unless when man- 
aged by a qualified chemist; with the an- 
nihilation of the whole trumpery of the 
so-called patent medicine, and with the 
members of both acting openly in the 
light, avoiding the darkness of conspiracy, 
they would rise accordingly in_ the honor 


chemist; this applies more particularly to 


ee 
Locust Oil. 


A CHEMICAL analysis and examination of 
the dead Rocky Mountain locusts, by the 
United States Entomological Commission, 
shows that these insects furnish a new oil, 
which will be christened caloptine, and a 
very large percentage of pure formic acid. 
Though this acid exists in the ant and 
some other insects, it is with difficulty ob- 
tained in large quantities; whereas. by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon the locust 
juices, it passes off with great readiness, 
and in remarkable quantity and gravity. 
The various uses of this acid as a thera- 
peutic, etc., are capable of great and val- 
uable extension, where it can be obtained 
so readily and im such quantity. 


and respect of the world ; and, each one 
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On Glycerine Lotion. 
|For the Druggists Circular.] 
BY J. B. MOORE, 


‘A FORMULA for this preparation was pub- 
lished in the January number of the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, page 69, 
1870. Since then I have from time to 
time made, with a view to improvement, 
slight alterations in the formula, by means 
of which the preparation is much less 
troublesome to make, while at the same 
time it is improved somewhat in color. 

As this lotion is an article of some merit, 
and very useful and salable, I have con- 
cluded to republish the formula in its im- 
proved form, which is as follows: 


BH Glycerine .......0..- 25.5 6 fluid ounces. 
Quince seed ... 70%... 1g drachm. 


Hot water sna. seas 21 fluid ounces. 
Deodorized alcohol..... 5 
Oi Of TOKE Sconce node <0 LO LOLOpS: 


Aniline red..... 1g grain. 


Upon the quince seed in a bottle, pour 
eight fluid ounces of the hot water, agi- 
tate well occasionally, until a muci- 
lage is formed, then strain through mus 
lin. To the remainder of the hot water, in 
a bottle, add the oil of rose, and shake well. 
Then add the mucilage of quince seed and 
the glycerine, and again shake well. 
Lastly, dissolve the aniline in the deodo- 
rized alcohol, and add this to the mixture, 
with brisk agitation. 

The quantity of quince seed and aniline 
may be increased or diminished according 
to the taste and judgment of the operator, 
but the proportions directed in the formula 
are such as I have found most satisfactory. 

The mucilage of quince seed is more 
easily and quickly made in a bottle than 
in any other way that I have tried, as the 
shaking washes off the mucilage from the 
seed as fast as it is formed. 

The improvement in the above formula 
over the one first published consists 
chiefly in dissolving the oil of rose in hot 
water, which obviates the necessity of the 
gum arabic, directed in the first formula, 
and the tedious filtration rendered neces- 
sary when the oil is emulsified. 

nother change which enhances the 
beauty of the preparation is the use of ani- 
line instead of cochineal, which imparts a 
richer and more permanent color, and _ be- 
sides is more convenient for use. 

Thus the preparation can be made as di- 
rected above ina much shorter time and 
with less trouble than it could by the for- 
mula as first published. 

This ‘‘ Lotion” is one of the most ele- 
gant and useful preparations for the pur- 
poses for which it is intended that I have 
ever seen. And having found it so very 
popular and salable, I have concluded to 
republish the formula for the benefit of 
my professional brethren who may desire 
to sell such a preparation. 

Besides its usefulness as an application 
to inflamed, chapped, and irritated surfaces 
for popular use, its remarkable soothing 
and healing qualities, combined with its 
fragrance, will commend it to physicians 
as an elegant and desirable vehicle for 
many medicinal substances employed in 
the treatment of diseases of the skin, etc. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 27th, 1878. 
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Glycerite of Tar. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 


WHEN the preparation is made in ac- 
cordance with the Pharmacopeia a great 
deal of superfluous and very disagreeable 
labor, coupled with considerable loss of 
time, is entailed. The labor and time re- 
quired for triturating the magnesian salt 
with the tar, to form a homogeneous mass, 
are too well known to require comment. 
The uncleanliness experienced in the sub- 
sequent expression (which is to be repeated 
three times) justly confers upon it the dis- 
tinction of being one of the most imperfect 
and unskilful formulas in the Pharma- 
copeeia. 

With a view to the remedying of these 
many defects and tothe correcting of a very 
erroneous impression regarding the strength 
of the finished preparation, the following 
improved formula, and remarks of but mi- 
nor importance, are submitted to the pro- 
fession. The amounts of the various ingre- 
dients used in this formula are essentially 
the same as directed to be used by the Phar 
macopeia, excepting that the carbonate of 
magnesia is reduced to one-half the quan- 
tity, which is all that is necessary to ac- 
complish the perfect subdivision of the tar 
and its subsequent admixture with the 
aqueous menstruum, provided the modus 
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operandi is carefully carried out as directed 
below: 


Pure pime fares... . 2... 1 ounce. 
Carbonate of magnesia.... 1 * 
Glfictriiie * Sy. .3..5,1- 4 fl. ounces. 
Adcohol F562. Bo. kids bs be ae, 
AEN) ler Ba a eee 0 ee 


Dissolve the tar, contained in a bottle 
| kepffon hand for that special purpose, in 
the alcohol, and add it gradually to the car- 
bonate of magnesia previously reduced to 
powder, and triturate until the mixture is 
of a smooth and uniform appearance. 


added this in a slow and continual stream, 
and with constant stirring, to the mixture 
of tar, alcohol, and magnesia contained in 
a mortar of suitable size, pour the whole 
into a cylindrical glass percolator, the 
lower orifice of which is obstructed with a 
wad of closely compressed cotton, cover 
the percolator, and set it aside. When the 
liquid ceases to drop add sufficient water 
to the remainder in the percolator to make 
the percolate measure one pint. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived 
ata glance that to subdivide the tar and 
thoroughly commingle it with the mag- 
nesia and menstruum is the work of a 
very few moments, and consequently ob- 
viates the many disagreeable features at- 
tending the officinal process; and the result 
is as effectually attained as if several hours 
had been spent in toilsome trituration, and, 
moreover, with constant accuracy and un- 
varying precision. 

In the note attached to the formula 
given in the U. 8. Dispensatory the state- 
ment is made that one fluid ounce of the 
glycerite equals half a drachm of tar. 
This is very far from correct, as the follow- 
ing manipulations will show: 

After all the solvents used in obtaining 
this preparation have passed through the 
percolator, the residue—a mass of a light 
yellowish-brown color—was transferred to 
a medium-sized capsule, and, with the aid 
of water, reduced to a soft magma; this 
was then treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid to decompose the carbonate of mag- 
nesia. After a short interval the result- 
ing solution of sulphate was drawn off 
and the remainder repeatedly washed with 
water until the washings were entirely 
free from saline taste. About two ounces 
of water were finally added, well mixed 
with the residue, and the capsule set aside 
in a moderately warm place. After the 
lapse of several days the particles of tar 
coalesced and floated asa clear and ap- 
parently purified viscid liquid on the sur- 
face. It was now cooled in order to 
thicken its consistency, which admitted 
the removal of nearly all of the substratum 
of water. Again it was subjected to a 
moderate heat, and, when all the water had 
evaporated, was weighed, and found to 
balance the scales with 340 grains, showing 
that only 60 grains of tar are actually dis- 
solved and held in solution in one pint of the 
glycerite of tar. 

It is proper to specify, however, that 
the tar, thus brought back to its original 
state, was, under ordinary influences, 
somewhat different from unused and pure 
tar, being thicker and less odorous, which 
shows that a great part of the liquid and 
volatile principles had been extracted from 
it, leaving a soft pitch, more or less im- 
pregnated with these active constituents. 

The glycerite, after some weeks’ stand- 
ing, becomes darker in color, and deposits 
a black resinous substance. This may be 
filtered out, and after a short time a second 
deposition will have taken place, and so on 
until there is, in fact, no more resin held 
in solution, which conclusively proves 
that with age the glycerite of tar loses 
some of its medicinal properties, as the 
resin or pitch, possessing in itself some 
active property, undoubtedly carries with 
it much of the soluble medicinal ingredi- 
ents. 


RoBert H. BERNHARDT, PH. G. 
St. Louis, March, 1878. 
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Lacto-Pepticum. 
To The Druggists Circular: 


In the March number of your journal 
you quote the method proposed by Dr. 

althazar Foster, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, for promoting the digestion of cod 
liver oil. Without questioning its value, 
I would make you acquainted with another 
mode of helping the digestion and assimi- 
lation of the same oleaginous substance, 
which is now used by several eminent phy- 
sicians of Brooklyn, N. Y., with satisfac- 
tory results. 
| here is now manufactured in Brooklyn, 


Mix the glycerine and water, and having | 


by the Helvetic Manufacturing Company, 
a species of koumiss, which they call Lacto- 
Pepticum or Swiss Kumyss. It is a lactes- 
cent effervescent fluid prepared from the 
elements of milk, of a pleasant fruity 
flavor, acidulous in taste, nutritious, tonic, 
and digestive. It is now prescribed in 
doses of from one-half to one wine-glass- 
ful for adults, before and after meals, to 
help the appetite or digestion and assimila- 
tion of food, to relieve debility and pro- 
mote health, in children as well as in 
adults, and to facilitate convalescence and 
sustain the vital energies in various forms 
of fevers. By using a small quantity of it 


| before and after each dose of oil, its after- 


taste is disguised, unpleasant eructations 
are prevented, and its easy assimilation is 
assured, It is sold by the company in bot- 
tles and by the gallon, at retail for $2.00. 
Their factory is at 420 Van Brunt Street, 
South Brooklyn. eA Lns 
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St. John Long’s Liniment. 


To The Druggists Circular: , 

In Graves’ ‘‘Clinical Lectures on the Prac- 
tice of Medicine,” edited by Dr. J. Moore 
Nelligan and Prof. Trousseau (Dublin, 
Fannin & Co., Grafton Street. 1864), on 
page 458, Dr. Graves says:--‘‘I ordered 
him to rub the nape and sides of the neck 
and fore parts of the chest with a liniment 
composed of strong acetic acid, 3ss.; oil 
of turpentine, 3 iij.; rose water, 3 iss.; es- 
sential oil of lemons, a few drops, and 
yolk of egg in sufficient quantity to sus- 
pend the turpentine. This liniment is an 
imitation of the celebrated liniment of St. 
John Long. The exact formula made use 
of by that celebrated quack was, I believe, 
never authoritatively made public, but it is 
supposed, on very good grounds, to have 
been as follows:—The yolk of an egg; oil 
of turpentine, f. Ziss.; strong acetic acid, 
f. 3 j.; pure water, f. % iij.; first rub the yolk 
of egg, the acetic acid, and the water to- 
gether, then add the oil of turpentine, and 
agitate the whole until they are well 
mixed.” Dr. Graves adds:—‘‘ The active 
ingredients are the oil of turpentine and 
acetic acid. The chief objection to its use 
is its disagreeable smell, which may be 
somewhat alleviated and its rubefacient 
powers at the same time increased by the 
addition of adrachm of oil of rosemary. It 
should be applied by means of a sponge.” 
A foot-note, probably by the editors, re- 
lates an anecdote of St. John Long, which 
is a good illustration of the knowledge of 
chemistry requisite for prescribing: ‘‘ Be- 
ing anxious to use a still stronger counter- 
irritant in some cases, he added with that 
view some water of ammonia to the lini- 
ment, prepared as described above; but to 
his great surprise, instead of being stronger 
it had lost all of its previous powers—the 
water of ammonia, combining with the 
acetic acid, formed acetate of ammonia, 
and thus deprived that acid of all of its 
irritant properties.” 

The following anecdotes are related of 
this prince of quacks by Dr. Graves in the 
course of his lecture: ‘‘I fear,” he-says, 
“that we shall never be able to confer on 
our liniment (no matter how good it is, or 
how close an imitation of the original) all 
of the wonderful properties attributed to 
that of St. John Long. You know that it 
has been asserted that St. John Long’s lini- 
ment never reddened the skin except over 
the exact spot where disease was situated. 
Iwas assured by a young lady who used 
the liniment that she rubbed it all over the 
chest, and it produced no discoloration of 
skin except in two spots where she felt 
pain. She at first mentioned but one spot 
which was painful, but Long, having ap- 
plied the liniment himself, told her that 
she had deceived him and that there was 
pain in another spot! It had other effects 
equally miraculous. An eminent Dublin 
lawyer declared that it drew nearly a pint 
of water from his head, and Lord Ingestre 
testified that it extracted quicksilver from 
his brain! These and other stories, told by 
several persons of distinction, with full be- 
lief in their authenticity, furnish a useful 
lesson to mankind, showing that gross cre- 
dulity is not confined exclusively to the 
poor and the ignorant, but may be found 
among the highest classes of society. It 
is a singular fact also, and illustrative of 
the tendency which exists in human nature 
to deceive and be deceived, that notwith- 
standing the repeated failure, and even 
fatal effects, of St. John Long’s applica- 
tions, many persons long regarded his opin- 
ions as oracular, and looked upon his rem- 
edies as inestimable discoveries. When I 
once mentioned to a gentleman who had 


brought me a bottle of the liniment, that | 
St. John Long himself died of phthisis 
(which he professed to cure), and brought 
this forward as an argument against the | 
infallible efficacy of his remedies, he said — 
that this very circumstance was one of the 
most remarkable proofs of his (St. John 
Long’s) sagacity, for St. John Long had * 
always maintained that the liniment was | 
not suited to his own case, and that there | 
was something in his constitution which | 
neutralized its effects; and so it happened | 
that when he applied the liniment to his | 


skin it did not produce those red spots | 
which usually resulted from its application — 
to other persons. In fact, such was the | 
credulity of St. John Long’s patients that 
his death passed among them as the strong | 
est proof of the infallibility of his medi- — 
cines. Indeed he was regarded by many | 
of our nobility as a sort of medical mar. | 
tyr, who having sacrificed his life in the | 
accomplishment of his mission, rising from 
earth, let his mantle fall on the highest 
bidder.” 

Hoping the above will prove useful as 
well as interesting to your inquirers after | 
St. John Long’s Liniment, and assuring © 
them that any properly qualified physician - 
can give them a formula quite as good as | 
any of that great quack’s, I am, yours Te- ° 
spectfully, 

FRANK L. JAMES, Ph.D.,M.D. 
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Cologne Water. | 
To The Druggists Circular : | 
Ir one or other of Lundborg’s or Chiris’ | 
extracts (or of any other make) finds pub- | 
lic favor, you can make a good and sgal- 
able «article of cologne by diluting said | 
extract with alcohol (1 and 6); then add 
water till the milkiness no longer disappears 
on shaking; fill up to 8 parts with alcohol; | 
shake with a small quantity of carbonate 
of magnesia, and filter. The much-es- 
teemed amber color can be produced by © 
mixing cologne with 144 drachm of tinet. 
benzoes comp. to the pint; filter. It is the | 
aloes which chiefly makes the color. The 
small quantity of storax and benzoin | 
“softens”? the perfume. | 
H. M. WiLper.: 


————_#-o____ 
Chlorine Water for Ready Use. 


TAKE 60 grains of finely powdered chlo- 
rate of potash; place it in a strong pint 
bottle, and pour upon it 2 drachms of 
strong muriatic acid. Close the mouth of 
the bottle until the violent effervescence 
ceases, then gently add 1 ounce of water 
and shake well; add another ounce and 
again shake; continue this process until 
the bottle is quite full. It should be eo 
in a dark place. It requires to be freshly 
made every day. One or two tablespoon- | 
fuls may be taken frequently, according to 
age. An adult may have the whole of the 
pint in twenty-four hours. Like the Chlo- 
rine Water of the pharmacopeeia it is high- 
ly useful in scarlet fever, typhus fever, diph- 
theria, chronic affections of the liver, 
chronic ulcerations of the throat, etc. This 
preparation is no better than the officinal 
Chlorine Water, but it can be extempor- 
ized, requiring no apparatus, is soon ready 
for use, and is equally as good; therapeuti- 
cally, as that of the pharmacopeia. 


ooo 
Oil of Wild Cherry Kernels. 


Tus oil is obtained from the kernels of 
the fruit of Cerasus serotina, by hot ex- 
pression. For several years the kernel of 
the wild cherry, enclosed in the shell or 
endocarp, has appeared in quantities in 
the market, at such price as to induce 
manufacturers to express the oil, which 
may find a use in medicine or the arts. The 
kernels, together with the shell, are ground 
toa fine powder, which is carefully dried, 
and expressed in the cylinder of a hydrau- 
lic press at about 2,000 pounds to the 
square inch. The yield is about 4 per 
cent. 

Although great care is used to avoid all ’ 
dampness of the powder, the oil has @ 
slight odor of bitter almonds, which, how-— 
ever, is not injurious; the taste is sweetish, 
agreeable; the color is dark green and is 
not extracted by water or alcohol, hot or 
cold. Sp. gr. 0°906. It becomes solid at 
15° F.; the point of ebullition is above the © 
boiling point of mercury; it then takes — 
fire and burns with a yellow flame, bee 
a pitch like residue. Vapors are given 0 
at 280° F., but are not disagreeable until the | 
temperature reaches 600° #.; it would for 


that reason be well adapted for an oil-bath. 
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The oil is insoluble in alcohol, but freely 
soluble in ether, chloroform, oil of tur- 
pentine, olive oil, and benzine. 

As characteristic may be taken its slight 
bitter almond odor and high boiling point. 
It can be distinguished from oil of laurel, 
which has a somewhat similar color, by al- 
cohol, which takes up the coloring matter 
of the latter, and from linseed oil by be- 
coming solid at a much higher temperature, 
—HERMAN Berz, in Am. Jour. Pharm. 


——_e+-e—____ 
A Spurious Balsam of Tolu.* 


| BY W. A. H. NAYLOR. 


A FEw months ago Mr. Holmes had sent 
to him a viscid resinous-looking body, ac- 
companied by anote. This communica- 
tion explained that the sample forwarded 
had been supplied by a wholesale firm as 
balsam of tolu. The purchaser, sus- 
pecting it was not genuine, wrote to the 
firm to apprise them of their mistake, 
when, to his great astonishment, he re- 
ceived a reply assuring him that the arti- 
cle referred to was genuine balsam. At 
first a study of the physical characters of 
this suspected balsam alone was made, but 
as these afforded no clue to its recogni- 
tion, a chemical examination was deemed 
a necessary supplement. For this purpose 
it was handed over to me, and having 
pursued the enquiry to a fixed point, I 
now submit the results: This spurious 
balsam, when seen in bulk, is yellowish- 
brown in color; in thin layers it is per- 
| fectly transparent and of a golden yellow. 
| It is extremely viscid, in this respect bear- 
| ing some resemblance to bird-lime, from 


\ 
| 


| which, however, it differs in not possessing 
| the properties of caoutchouc. By keeping 
{ it hardens but little, and does not become 
| brittle when exposed for some days to a 
' temperature of 100° C. Its odor is not 
| balsamic, but reminds one rather of glue, 
» and becomes more strongly developed 
upon warming. Its taste is not percepti- 
| ble at first, but when chewed a few seconds 
| it produces a sensation of warmth and 
, acridity. A thin layer examined under 
the microscope after it had been exposed 
for three or four hours to a temperature 
of 90° C. showed no crystalline matter 
after standing some time. It is completely 
soluble in carbon bisulphide, benzol, 
| chloroform, and ether ; glacial acetic acid 
_ and potash solution act as partial solvents. 
_ Boiling alcohol of 90 per cent. dissolves it 
entirely, but the solution deposits upon 
| cooling. The ethereal and alcoholic solu- 
_ tions have a distinctly acid reaction. The 
_ balsam melts at 553° C. Strong hydro- 
| chloric and nitric acids produce no appar- 
, ent effect upon it in the cold ; strong sul- 
| phuric acid develops a cherry-red color. 
When treated repeatedly with boiling 
| water, filtered while hot, the filtrate re- 
| mained clear, had a neutral reaction, and 
_ when evaporated left no residue. 
_ _Distilled with a mixture of bichromate 
| of potash and sulphuric acid, no oily 
| 
) 
‘ 


; 
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liquid passed over, and no odor of bitter 
| almonds was evolved. It contains no con- 
| Stituents volatile at a temperature of 160° 
C. Boiled for some hours with a strong 
| solution of caustic potash, it saponifies. 
_If the soap is salted out repeatedly until 
| free from excess of alkali, then decom- 
posed by sulphuric acid, no oil globules 
| can be seen, nor does the separated resin 
| leave a grease spot when applied to bibu- 
_ lous paper. If it is shaken up with weak 
| ammonia solution, filtered, and the filtrate 
slightly acidified with dilute sulphuric 
acid, a light pink color quickly develops. 
If potash is used in place of ammonia, or 
) free dilute acid alone, the color is not pro- 
‘duced. In this particular it corresponds 
| with balsam of tolu, butit differs in that no 
| color is Geveloped in the true balsam if it 
is first well washed with hot water. Di- 
} gested for two days in weak spirit, the 
clear liquor removed by a pipette, the 
insoluble portion kneaded, then treated 
with hot alcohol and exposed in a cool 
place for twenty-four hours, the deposit 
examined under the microscope presented 
no crystalline appearance. These are con- 
ditions under which colophony readily 
assumes the crystalline condition. The 
absence of organic acids, volatile and fixed 
oils, together with the difficulty of effect- 
Ing crystallization, suggested the advisa- 
| bility of attempting a separation of the 
|Tesins, provided the body was not a simple 
;one. A few preliminary experiments with 
weak potash solution, spirituous solutions 


* Read at an Evening Meeting of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, and printed in 
The Pharm. Jour, and Trans, 


of acetate of lead and copper, sufficed to 
show the complex character of the resin, 
and to indicate a probable method of 
fractionation. That acid and indifferent 
resins were both present was ascertained 
by kneading with a glass rod a portion of 
the balsam with weak ammonia solution, 
adding repeated solutions of chloride of 
sodium, and filtering ; the filtrate, when 
acidified with an acid, became turbid 
through the separation of resin particles, 
the alcoholic solution of which had a dis- 
tinctly acid reaction. This mode of sep- 
arating the acid from the indifferent resins 
was not followed on account of the incon- 
veniently large quantity of chloride of 
sodium solution required to precipitate 
completely the neutral resins. Filtration 
without the salting process was impracti- 
cable—so perfect an emulsion was formed 
that after standing three days there were 
no signs of a deposit. To effect this sep- 
aration advantage was taken of the solu- 
bility of the lead compound of the acid 
resins in cold alcohol of 90 per cent. From 
this solution the mixture of acids was ob- 
tained in a free condition by decomposi- 
tion with sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
mixture of acid resins thus obtained was 
precipitated by a spirituous solution of 
acetate of copper, the copper compound 
decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
filtered, and half the quantity of copper 
acetate solution necessary for complete 
precipitation added to the filtrate. It was 
allowed to stand, filtered, and the remain- 
der of the copper acetate solution added 
to the filtrate. The respective compounds 
were decomposed by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, their solutions evaporated, and the 
melting points of the corresponding resins 
ascertained. The indifferent resins were 
fractionated in a similar manner. Operat- 
ing in this way until accordant results 
were obtained, two acid resins were sep- 
arated, one melting at 55° C.; the melting 
point of the other could not be accurately 
determined, on account of its want of 
uniformity. In addition to these an indif- 
ferent resin separated, melting at 63° C. 
None of the fractions separated emitted a 
terebinthinate odor when warmed. The 
portion of balsam insoluble in cold alcohol 
was too small in quantity to admit of 
further examination. 

Every attempt was made to identify this 
spurious balsam by comparing it with res- 
inous bodies known to be employed in 
medicine or the arts, but without success. 
That it_is not a commixture of two or 
more resinous substances, artificially pre- 
pared, may be inferred from its uniform 
behavior toward solvents, the persistent 
and unchangeable character of its odor 
when heated, and the constancy of the 
melting points of the fractions. That it is 
not balsam of tolu is certain. The author 
therefore ventures to suggest the proba- 
bility that this substance is a natural pro- 
duct of new importation, and not a tam- 
pered or manufactured article. 

The circumstances under which this 
spurious balsam was vended are such as may 
occur again; to caution pharmaceutists, 
therefore, against making a false purchase, 
as well as to supply means of distinguish- 
ing between the genuine and a substitute, 
is the object of this note. I cannot con- 
clude without expressing my obligations to 
Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey & Co., in whose 
laboratory this examination has been 
made. 
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Resin of Scammony. 


Query 59.—Can the formula for Scammony resin 
(U. 8. P.) be improved, and what is the objection, if 
any, to the exhaustion of scammony by alcohol at 
ordinary temperatures and simple evaporation of 
the tincture ? 


In order to properly answer this query, a 
number of samples of scammony were ob- 
tained, and the amount of resin of scam- 
mony that they contained carefully deter- 
mined by the process of the U. 8S. Pharma- 
copeia. Portions of the same samples 
were simply exhausted with alcohol, both 
hot and cold, and the tinctures evaporated 
to dryness, and the amount of alcoholic 
extract weighed. 

Experiment 1.—One hundred grains of a 
sample of powdered scammony sold as 
‘“pure virgin scammony ” by a Boston firm 
for $13 per pound were treated with hot 
alcohol till exhausted, and the tincture 
evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and 
then poured into water. After washing 
the precipitated resin with repeated por- 
tions of water, it was dried in a tared cap- 
sule on a water-bath, and then weighed. 

The yield of resin was sixty-three (63) 
grains = 68 per cent, 


Experiment 2.—One hundred grains of 
the same lot of powdered scammony used 
in Exp. 1 were treated with hot alcohol as 
before, and the tincture evaporated to dry- 
ness in a tared capsule by the heat of a 
water-bath, and then weighed. 

The yield of alcoholic extract was found 
to be siaty five (65) grains. 

Experiments 3 and 4 were repetitions of 
Exp. 1 and 2, with substantially the same 
results. 

Experiment 5.—Two hundred (200)grains 
from a lot of seammony, warranted by the 
seller to contain not less than 75 per cent. 
of resin, were treated by the U. 8S. P. pro- 
cess for seammony resin. ‘The result was 
a yield of one hundred and _ fifty-three 
(158) grains of the officinal resin, equal to 
76°5 per cent. 

Experiment 6.— Two hundred (200) grains 
of the same lot of scammony that was 
used in Exp. 5 were exhausted with hot 
alcohol, and the tincture evaporated to 
dryness as in Exp.2. The yield of alco- 
holic extract was one hundred and fifty-six 
and one-half (156°5) grains, equal to 78°25 
per cent. 

Experiments 7 and 8 were repetitions of 
Exp. 6 and 7, and confirmed the results 
obtained in Exp. 6 and 7. 

Experiments were made in which the 
scammony was exhausted with cold alco- 
hol, but the results were not materially 
different. The process, however, was not 
so quickly executed, and required the use 
of much more alcohol. 

It seems from the results of my experi- 
ments that the alcoholic extract of scam- 
mony is nearly identical with the scam- 
mony resin of the U. 8. P. Washing the 
resin with water seems to remove only 
about 2 per cent. of matter soluble in 
water. This small amount of impurity is 
practically of no account; and since its 
removal is somewhat troublesome, the sim- 
ple alcoholic extract, made by digesting 
the scammony in hot alcohol, and distilling 
off or evaporating the alcohol, seems to be 
a product quite pure enough for pharma- 
ceutical use.—Prof. Grorere F. H. Mar- 
KOE, in the Proceedings of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association. 
———_e-e—___ 
Poisoning by Chlorate of Potassa.* 
BY GEORGE W. KENNEDY, PH.G. 


A CASE of poisoning by the above 
named chemical occurred in November 
last, in the family of Dr. Kauffman, of 
Pine Grove, now of Minersville, Schuy]- 
kill county. The case will be interesting, 
as there is but one on record previous to 
this where death has resulted by an excess- 
ive use of the drug, so far as I am in- 
formed—that of Dr. Fountain, of Daven- 
port, lowa, who took one ounce at a dose, 
and fella victim to histemerity. The writer 
waited on the father of the deceased child, 
so as to obtain reliable information. I be- 
lieve that the salt has been considered, both 
by the medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
sion generally, as rather an innoxious 
remedy, comparatively speaking. No 
doubt to many this case will appear re- 
markable, and they would rather feel dis- 
posed to attach discredit to it, as the writer 
would feel inclined to regard the fatal re- 
sult due to some other poison, were he not 
in possession of such information direct 
from the father of the deceased child, who 
is a practising physician, and stands well in 
the estimation of the medical fraternity of 
the county where he resides. _ Many would 
hesitate to class chlorate of potassium as a 
poison, when we take into consideration 
that it is used in diphtheria and scarlatina 
in large doses with impunity, and is known 
in nearly every family, like Epsom salts or 
magnesia, or any other common drug; in 
fact, there are few who have suffered with 
the simplest or more aggravated form of 
sore throat but are familiar with it as a 
remedy which for convenience is often 
kept on hand. 

For the reason stated, Dr. Kauffman 
kept a quantity of the chlorate in a tin 
box, and at the time of the accident the 
box contained approximately about four 
ounces. It was customary with the doctor 
to give his children, consisting of three 
(two girls and a boy), a few grains of the 
salt several times daily, for some time 
previous, as a prophylactic against diph- 
theria, as the disease was then prevailing to 
an alarming extent in a malignant form. 
On Tuesday morning, Noy. 6th, 1877, be- 
tween 10 and 11 o’clock, the children were 
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left alone in a room in the upper portion of 
the house, playing, while the father and 
mother were in the lower part, attending to 
their regular household affairs. The child 
called Nellie took the tin box from the 
bureau, containing the chlorate of potassium 
in the crystalline form, and began playing 
“Doctor,” in imitation of herfather. She 
gave the salt to her brother and sister, and 
at the same time, as near as can be esti- 
mated, ate about half an ounce herself. 
It is to be wondered at that a child 
only two and a half years old could eat so 
much of the salt, as it is anything but 
pleasant to the taste in such quantities; but 
being accustomed to its use and in a state 
of excitement, playing ‘‘ Doctor,” she ate 
it without observing its taste. Towards 
the last the children were perfectly quiet, 
making no alarm until little Nellie began 
to vomit; but, as the parents had no idea 
as to the quantity taken,and as no dangerous 
or serious symptoms were exhibited, and 
the doctor was not aware of the fatal case 
of poisoning on record, there was no oc- 
casion to feel alarmed. About an hour 
subsequently the doctor administered 
diluents freely, with the object of dissolv- 
ing the salt; the child began to vomit 
violently, throwing off about one drachm 
of potassium chlorate, apparently in the 
same crystalline form as when taken, and 
continued vomiting until death ensued, 
about 5.30 P. M., making precisely seven 
hours from the time the salt was taken. 
Besides the emetic, also hydrocathartic ef- 
fects were observed, the child dying of 
gastritis, or inflammation of the stomach, 
notwithstanding Dr. Dreher and the father 
did all in their power to save poor little 
Nellie. 

This case teaches us to be very careful in 
using chlorate of potassium, keep it out of 
the reach of children, and even under lock 
and key; under no circumstances whatever 
should it be given in the crystalline form,as it 
seems to be a violent irritant to the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, and by not 
being readily soluble (it requires sixteen 
parts of water, at 60° F.) cannot easily be 
discharged, as was proven in this case. 
The child was given as much water and 
cream as she could drink, and to the last 
she vomited crystals of the chlorate. 

Another peculiarity of the case was the 
strong inclination of the child to slumber, 
it being in a lethargic condition from the 
time it was first noticed until she expired. 
She gave no indications of pain, but was 
apparently in a stupor all the time. She 
had taken no other medicine for months, 
neither was she laboring under any dis- 
ease, but was a fine, hearty and well- 
developed child. There was no other 
medicine exposed in the doctor’s house, all 
others being out of reach, so that she 
could not have taken any other kind. 

After the above was written, in conversa- 
tion with one of our leading physicians, I 
was informed that he had a patient (a young 
man, eighteen vears old) suffering from a 
sore throat, and chlorate of potassium was 
prescribed in five grain doses. From the 
time the first dose was taken until the 
medicine was stopped tbe patient was suf- 
fering from gastritis, vomiting freely after 
each dose. hen they ceased administer- 
ing the medicine the patient recovered 
from the attack of inflammation of the 
stomach, thus proving conclusively that 
the chlorate was the cause of the trouble. 


Aromatic Syrup of Licorice. 


R, Powd. ext. of licorice.......... Ziv 
Jamaica ginger, 
Cinnamon bark, each...... .... 3 ij. 
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Reduce the cinnamon, ginger, and cloves 
to a coarse powder, and boil in two pints 
of water over a slow fire for one hour. 
Then strain, and dissolve in the liquid the 
powd. ext. of licorice, with the aid of a 
gentle heat, stirring to assist the solution. 
When dissolved add the sugar, keeping up 
the heat till the latter is also dissolved ; 
then strain while hot, and add hot water 
through the filter to make four pints of 
finished syrup. 

This is recommended as a most effectual 
disguise to the taste of quinine.—Am. 
Jour. of Pharmacy. 


——__o e —___ 
Deodorized Iodoform. 


DissOLVE in ether and apply to the dis- 
eased parts. On evaporation an odorless 
coating of iodoform is left. 
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Solution of Dialyzed Iron as an Anti- 
dote for Arsenical Poisoning. 


THE statement having been currently 
made, writes Rich. V. Mattison, Ph.G., in 
the Journal of Pharmacy, by a number of 
manufacturers of solution of dialyzed iron 
that this article was of great value as an an- 
tidote in cases of arsenical poisoning, and 
this statement having subsequently been 
either doubted or  deimvied with faint 
praise” by recent writers, led the author 
to undertake for personal satisfaction no 
less than the general good, to perform a set 
of experiments, with the idea of directly 
confirming one or the other of the above 
views. The conclusion to which the 
writer arrived is as follows: : 

A, Ten centigrammes of arsenious acid 
was dissolved in 25 cubic centimetres of 
distilled water, and tested for arsenic, 
abundant evidence of which was readily 
shown. To this solution 5 cubic centi- 
metres of a 5 per cent. solution of dia- 
lyzed iron was added, and the whole di- 
luted with distilled water to the measure 
of 100 cubic centimetres, and filtered. No 
apparent change was effected, the filtrate 
giving abundant evidence of the presence 
of arsenic. The experiment was again 
performed, substituting ordinary water, 
with like result. 

B. A like quantity of arsenious acid 
was dissolved in the same amount of dis- 
tilled water as before, with the addition of 
a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and to 
this solution 5 cubic centimetres of solu- 
tion of dialyzed iron was added, and the 
filtrate tested as before, with like result. 
The experiment was then varied by the 
substitution of ordinary water and the 
addition of, first, 1 cubic centimetre of 
the iron solution, and afterward the ad- 
dition of 25 cubic centimetres, and dilution 
of the whole with water to the measure of 
100 cubic centimetres ; the various testings 
were without change, the abundance of 
arsenic being readily shown. 

CQ. A third experiment was now insti- 
tuted. Ten centigrammes of arsenious 
acid being taken as before, and dissolved 
in the same quantity of water, this was 
added to 1,000 cubic centimetres of a solu- 
tion made to represent the gastric secretion 
of the human stomach, and composed as 
follows : 


Water Arts ot sstoet, bee Sie 994°40 
Repsinis: . Bisa eate. Oats 319 
Chloride sodium........... 1°46 


Chloride potassium......... 0°55 
Chloride calcium .......... 0°06 
Hydrochloric acid ......... 0°20 
Phosphate magnesium..... 0°12 


The quantity of this fluid taken (1,000 
cubic centimetres) was believed to repre 
sent about the normal quantity of gastric 
juice present in the human stomach during 
digestion, or that would be induced upon 
the ingestionof a quantity of arsenic. 
Immediately after the addition of the iron 
solution the whole was transferred to a 
filter, and the colorless filtrate tested by 
Fleitmann’s and Marsh’s test. No evidence 
of the presence of arsenic could be dis- 
covered, and the experiment was repeated 
with like result. 

The experiment was then varied by dis- 
solving 50 céntigrammes of arsenious acid 
in the above quantity of artificial gastric 
fluid, and allowing the whole to remain at 
a temperature of 38° C. (100° F.) for two 
hours, with occasional agitation. The 
mixture was then transferred tu a filter, 
and 100 cubic centimetres of the filtrate 
evaporated to 5 cubic centimetres, and 
this added to a Marsh’s apparatus of 100 
cubic centimetres capacity, without the 
slightest trace of arsenic being shown on 
the application of the test. 

This experiment was repeated with like 
result, with both Fleitmann’s and Marsh’s 
tests, without a trace of arsenic being ob- 
tained. 

After the repeated unsuccessful attempts 
to detect the presence of arsenic in this 
way, one drop of liquor arsenii chloridi 
was added to each flask (still containing 
the filtrates as above described), and the 
result was immediate, the presence of arse- 
nic in considerable quantity being instantly 
shown by the characteristic reactions, 

Through these experiments, he says, 
then, the facts seem clearly set forth, (1) 
that dialyzed iron, to be of value as an 
arsenical antidote, must be first precipi- 
tated by the action of some neutral salt ; 
(2) that this precipitation and the conse- 
quent production of ferric hydrate is 

accomplished when this preparation is 
taken into the stomach, and that (8), 
therefore, the solution of dialyzed iron is 


a valuable antidote for arsenical poisoning, 
and should be administered promptly in 
cases of emergency, followed, of course, 
by an emetic until more eflicient remedies 
can be used. y 

It, however, may readily be conceived 
that an antidote may be necessary in cases 
where the enfeebled stomach of the invalid 
may not be able tosecrete sufficient gastric 
juice, even under the direct stimulus of 
the poison, or that the arsenic may be 
ingested into a stomach that is free from 
the presence of any gastric secretion. 
Now, while under these circumstances the 
mucous secretion might prevent absorp- 
tion for a certain length of time, yet in 
these cases, and, indeed, we believe in ail 
cases, the administration of solution of 
dialyzed iron as an antidote for arsenical 
poisoning should be immediately followed 
by a teaspoonful or more of sodium chlo- 
ride, thus insuring the formation of ferric 
hydrate and the consequent neutralization 
of the poison. 

With this addition, solution of dialyzed 
iron is the most convenient antidote, cer- 
tainly, to be obtained, and should be kept 
in every well-regulated pharmacy for cases 
of emergency; and manufacturers should 
make the addition to their labels directing 
the additional use of this salt (sodium 
chloride), as through its use, while no 
harm can be done, many valuable lives 
might be saved which, through the use of 
dialyzed iron alone, would possibly be 
sacrificed. 

Since the above was in the hands of the 
publishers we note a case of arsenical 
poisoning successfully treated by the ad- 
ministration of solution of dialyzed iron 
alone, as reported in the Philadelphia 
Medical Times, Dec. 8th, pp. 104, 105. 
The patient, a young lady of normal 
health, inadvertently swallowed a consid- 
erable quantity of arsenic, which had be- 
come by accident mixed with some con- 
fectionery, and when the attending phy- 
sician saw her she presented the symptoms 
of poisoning in a well-marked degree. 
Solution of dialyzed iron was administered 
with prompt relief, yet, strange to say, 
this was not followed by an emetic, 
but the use of the dialyzed iron continued 
in doses of 2 fluid drachms, largely diluted 
with water. The doctor notes the recov- 
ery of the patient. 

The occurrence of this case and the 
treatment pursued, while successful, does 
not convince us that it would in a similar 
case be at all proper or justifiable to rely 
entirely on the solution of dialyzed iron 
as an efficient antidote, if not followed by 
the free use of sodium chloride; as we 
contend that where any doubt exists the 
patient should have the benefit of it, and, 
through the exhibition of other remedies, 
so multiply the chances of escape that 
death should ensue only from neglect of 
these. 


ete 


The Bromine Production of the United 
States. 


BY HENRY 8. WELLCOME, NEW YORK. 


THE only available source of bromine 
supply is the residual liquor from the salt 
furnaces, technically known as bittern. 

A brief description of the process em- 
ployed by our leading manufacturers in 
separating this important element from the 
salt liquors, may be of interest. The ori- 
ginal salt liquor or brine is pumped out of 
the ground at 9° B., evaporated to about 
15° in long iron pans; then allowed to 
settle, and is further evaporated in wooden 
tanks, heated by steam pipes, to the point 
of crystallization. The first crystallization 
yields the best salt of commerce; these 
tanks, five in number, are placed one 
above another; each day the liquor is run 
off from No. 1 to No. 2, next day to No. 
3, and so on until it reaches No. 45, the 
crystallized salt being removed from each 
tank or so-called grainer, after draining off 
the liquor. The brine, when it reaches 
No. 5, is bittern, and consists chiefly of 
chlorides of calcium, magnesium, sodium, 
and some aluminum, with varying percent- 
age of bromides of sodium and calcium. 

Tank No. 1 is each day filled with fresh 
brine, and thus the process becomes con- 
tinuous. The bittern marking 40° to 38° 
B., is evaporated to about 45° B. By this 
further evaporation an additional percent- 
age of impure salt is removed, the liquor 
is then run into stone stills, material for 
generation of chlorine added, and heat 
applied by means of steam injected directly 
into the still, until all the bromine has 


been eliminated and vaporized, which is 
conveyed through a condenser into a re- 
ceiver, 


Several recent improvements have been 
made in the process of bromine manufac- 
ture, most of which consist in the form of 
the bottom of the still, and appliances for 
condensing the vapor. The most impor- 
tant of these are the devices of F. W. 
Arvine. 

The principal bromine producers in 
America are: Victor G. Bloede & Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. (they have recently 
disposed of their works); Herman Lemer, 
Mason City, W. Va.; John J. Jubler, Pom- 
eroy, Ohio; Mason City Salt and Mining 
Company. 

The production of bromine was first 
commenced in the vicinity of Parkersburg, 
by Hegeman, a Danish chemist, formerly 
employed by the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Mr. Hegeman’s operations were of an 
experimental character at first, and he 
produced but a limited quantity. As there 
was at that time very little demand, he 
realized $4 to $8 per pound for all he 
made. - Mr. Hegeman patented the use of 
stone stills and steam in the manufacture 
of bromine and preparations. His claims 
and patents, as well as the small demand, 
prevented others from attempting to enter 
into competition. However, as the use of 
the bromides became more general, others 
began to manufacture bromide, their pro- 
cesses varying but little from Hegeman’s. 
though modifications in details have been 
introduced by each. 

Herman Lemer is now supposed to be 
the largest producer of bromine. He was, 
formerly, a poor shoemaker at Natrona, 
Pa., of limited education, but with rare 
energy, and has developed fine executive 
ability, which has led him to his present 
position. 

The Ohio and Kanawha salt region yields 
bittern at least twice richer in bromine 
than any other yet discovered, and hence 
holds the balance of power over the whole 
world. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Syracuse 
and other NewYork and Western bitterns 
do not contain any or but a slight trace of 
bromine. 

The quantity of bromine produced annual- 
ly varies greatly, due to the extreme depres- 
sion and uncertainty of the salt trade, upon 
which the bromine business is entirely de- 
pendent. 

The salt interests have suffered much 
during several years past, as more salt is 
made than can be sold, and for the last two 
years it has sold steadily for less than 
actual cost of production. The uncertain- 
ty of the salt furnaces working has induced 
bromine manufacturers to erect and ope- 
rate bromine works at every furnace, so 
that when one shuts down on the produc- 
tion of salt, they may not be wholly 
thrown out of the production of bromine. 

The capacity for producing bromine has 
risen, during the years 1875 and 1876, to 
about three times that of 1874 (owing to the 
facts given above), while the actual pro- 
duction has not materially increased. The 
capacity at present is estimated by manu- 
facturers at 3,000 pounds per day, while 
the actual production does not exceed 
1,000 pounds. These figures are intended 
to convey the average production. There 
are indications that the production will be 
lessened for a time, yet that it will be suffi- 
cient to supply all demand. 

The exportation of bromine has been re- 
duced to avery small matter. The cost 
and risk of transportation are so great that 
European makers of bromides cannot com- 
pete with the American manufacturers; no 
steamship company will carry bromine, 
and it is becoming very difficult to induce 
vessels to take it at any price. 

Recently, owing to the very high prices 
at which bromides are held in the Euro- 
pean market, several lots have been ex- 
ported, in all about 50,000 pounds this 
year. 

Owing to the great advantage possessed 
by American manufacturers in the produc- 
tion of the bromides, it is believed that the 
exportation of bromine will soon entirely 
cease. The consumption of bromine in 
the form of the bromides has greatly in- 
creased during the past twelve years, as all 
are aware, the bromide of potassium 
being the principal salt, but, during the 
last three or four years, the bromide of so- 
dium, bromide of zinc, and several other 
bromides are becoming very popular. 

The only really new and very recent 
application of bromine is its use by a Paris 
firm, within a few months, in the produc- 
tion of a new aniline color. 

I will here express my obligations to Mr. 
Victor G. Bloede, who has very kindly fur- 
nished me the principal points used in this ' 
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paper, as also to other parties who have 
furnished me valuable information onthe — 
subject.—From the Proceedings of the | 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 


——————_0--o—_____——_- 
Volatilization of Liquids in Gases. 


W. Krrouman has made the very inter _ 
esting observation that the volatilization of | 
certain substances is slackened, or alto- 
gether arrested, in carbonic acid gas. In | 
the case of other compounds, on the con- | 
trary, their volatility is increased in the | 
same circumstances. Camphor will vola- | 
tilize in carbonic acid gas to a very slight 
extent, if at all; and the same may be | 
said of chloroform, sulphide of carbon | 
and some other substances. On the other 
hand, ether, ethylic, methylic, and amylie¢ 
alcohols, and also water, are more volatile 
in carbonic acid gas than in the air of our 
atmosphere. The author has made the 
following curious experiments connected 
with this subject: If a rapid current of | 
carbonic acid, previously dried, is passed 
through ether, the outsides of the vessel 
become covered with a thin layer of ice, 
from the rapid condensation of the moist- 
ure in the air consequent upon the cold © 
produced by the sudden evaporation of the 
ether. No such thing occurs if a current 
of air is used instead of a current of car- | 
bonic acid. Etherized alcohol will lose all — 
its ether when traversed by a current of | 
carbonic acid, in the same manner that 
turpentine may be deprived of alcohol or 
water mixed with it. In fact, a rapid cur- 
rent of carbonic acid constitutes an excel- 
lent means of depriving essential oils from _ 
water, which accompanies them when — 
first extracted.— Magazine of Pharmacy. | 
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Transparency of Metals. 


To see through a millstone ora brick 
wall has usually been regarded as a feat | 
requiring for its accomplishment powers | 
possessed by human beings only when ina | 
spiritualistic trance, or when otherwise 
rendered clairvoyant; and to see through a | 
mass of metal is ordinarily regarded as 
equally impossible to human visual organs. 
It is true that it has long been known that 
gold leaf may be beaten so fine as to trans- | 
mit a greenish light tolerably readily; and, 
indeed, this is utilized as a practical test 
of the quality of gold by the gold-beater, | 
the admixture of small quantities of silver 
with the gold employed causing a distip- 
guishable alteration in the tint of the 
transmitted light. Hitherto, however, this 
property of translucency when in thin 
films has been regarded as peculiar to gold, | 
and belonging to no other metal; the reason © 
for this being no doubt, to some extent, 
that few metals other than gold can be suc- 
cessfully reduced by hammering to the re- 
quisite degree of tenuity; save silver and 
platinum, indeed no metals approached to 
gold. By electrical means, however, thin 
films of gold and other metals can be ob- 
tained, which readily transmit light, the | 
mode of operating to produce these attenu- 
ated sheets of metal being simply to cause 
electric sparks to pass from wires of the 
required metals passing into tubes of 
rarefied air or other gases, when the parti- 
cles of metal detached from the wires by | 
the sparks become deposited on the sides 
of the glass, forming an excessively thin | 
film quite continuous under the microscope. | 
Gold films thus prepared transmit a fine | 
green light; silver gives a fine blue color; 
copper, a dull green; platinum, a bluish 
gray; zinc and cadmium, a deep bluish 
gray; iron, a nearly neutral tint, but 
slightly brownish.—London Society. 


—————_e+e—____ y 
Detection of Artificial Butter. — 


A SIMPLE and ingenious process, recom- 
mended by H. Hager in Phar. Centrathalle, 
consists in melting the butter at a gentle 
heat, allowing it to become quite clear by 
standing, and saturating a cotton lamp 
wick with the limpid fat. The wick is then 
ignited, and extinguished after about two. 
minutes. If the butter is genuine, the odor | 
will be that of strongly fried butter, while 
the presence of oleo-margarine is betrayed 
by the well-known unpleasant odor of a 
tallow candle recently extinguished. 


a 
Tea Hair Tonic. 
Strong infusion of black tea..1 pint. 


Bay TUM. ....<0.0:55 asi eee 4 ounces. | 
Oil of, lavender. . <<... ...-1 dracbm. | 
Alcohol........ setae ~ ene rgil 4 ounces. 
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Illumination by Electric Light. 


Tue application of electricity for light- 
ing seems at last to have been accom- 
plished. For some time the magneto-elec- 
tric machines of Gramme have been used 
in the lighting of certain factories in Paris 
and its neighborhood, and the number goes 
on increasing, and where the ceilings are 
lofty and direct light applicable, the success 
is perfect. 

his light is much superior to that given 
by ordinary gas; it is soft, and at once 
local and general in all parts of the works. 
The foreman, seated at his desk, has plenty 
of light for working at his books, and sees 
all over the building; thus the grand inten- 
sity of electric light is at once utilized and 
moderated. The machinery is at one end 
of the factory, and is driven by a belt from 
a water-wheel. This mode of lighting has 
been in use for more than a year; the cost 
of the motive power is almost nil; each 
lamp consumes from three to four inches 
of the carbon points per hour, and the 
cost of them being one cent per inch, the 
cost for the two lamps is 4 cents per hour. 
The seventy gas jets by which the same 
factory was formerly lighted cost 40 cents 
per hour. 

The electric light requires but little prep- 
aration. The necessary machines and lamps 
can be set up in a few hours; all that is 
required is to keep the grease-boxes of the 
machines full, and to clean the latter daily. 
The electric light does not affect the tem- 
perature of the factory, and consequently 
does not dry the air, neither does it con- 
sume any oxygen nor charge the atmos- 
phere with carbonic acid and other pro- 
ducts of combustion. The fact of its not 
altering the appearance of colors has 
caused it to be adopted by dyers. 

The expense of the electric light is given 
as follows:—The cost of the machine with 
lamp, giving light equal to 500 carcel jets, 
is about $450, and these will represent 
from fifty to seventy gas jets, according to 
circumstances. The power required is 
equal to two-horse steam power, and the 
cost of the carbon points, as already stated, 
is 4 cents per hour for each lamp. © When 
the power is that of water the cost is 
inconsiderable, and when that of coal has 
to be taken into account for the steam. 
engine it amounts to 4 cents per hour, 
bringing the total up to 8 cents per hour, 
and lubrication is set down at about 4 cent 


' more, while the wear of the machinery is re- 


» garded as nil. 


Taking for the basis that 


» an electric Jamp only replaces the minimum 


number of gds jets, namely fifty, it is seven 
times cheaper than gas, motive power not 
included, and four times cheaper, taking 
the cost of driving as estimated above. 

These facts compose a strong case, and 
the success which has been obtained is 
easily ascertained. A perfect light as re- 
gards colors, which neither injures the 
eyes of the workpeople nor renders facto- 
ries unhealthy by contaminating the air, 
while immensely reducing the risk of fire, 
and which saves 75 per cent. on the cost 
of gas lighting, possesses so many advan- 
tages that it is only surprising that manu- 
facturers are not more eager to accept it at 
once, 

The experiments in electric lighting with 
the Gramme machine are now daily re- 
peated at the Palais de I’ Industrie, in Paris. 
An area of 12,000 square yards is lighted 
by two electric lustres of ‘six lamps each, 
suspended at 27 yards from the ground. 
The power is supplied by two steam en- 
gines of 25-norse-power each. It would 
take 10,000 candles to yield an equivalent 
light on the floor, or 300,000 to illuminate 


_ the whole space as thoroughly. The sub- 
_ division of the light has been very success- 


ful. At first there was but a single lustre, 
then there were two, and it is proposed 
soon to introduce three. 


ese 
Dipping Acid for Brass. 


A pippinG acid for brass is made by 
mixing together nitric acid, sulphuric acid, 
and muriate of ammonia, or sal ammoniac. 
There is no certain rule by which to mix 


the acids. The bath is composed mostly 
of nitric acid, the sulphuric acid and the 
muriate of ammonia being present in in- 
_ ferior quantities. The mixture must be so 
| strong that a momentary immersion will 
be sufficient to make the work bright and 
| clear. To remove the acid wash in hot 
water, and to dry the work imbed it in 
fine hot sawdust. Heating the work be- 
fore dipping will remove the oil or grease, 
which must be removed or the acid will 
not act effectually or satisfactorily, 


Test for Elaterin. 


THE active principle in elaterium affords 
a very beautiful reaction with carbolic 
acid and concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
test may be applied as follows: 

Place a few crystals of elaterin in a 
small porcelain capsule, and add one or 
two drops of liquefied crystals of carbolic 
acid (Calvert’s No. 1, liquefied by mois- 
ture). The elaterin dissolves in the carbol- 
ic avid without production of color, but if 
two or three drops of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid are allowed to flow into the 
mixture, an intense and beautiful carmine 
color is developed, changing at first to 
orange and after some time to scarlet, 
Alkalies discharge the color. I have not 
been able to obtain a reaction resembling 
this with any of the alkaloids and carbolic 
acid, nor with any other substance tried.* 

If liquefied crystals of carbolic acid are 
not at hand, the solid crystals can be used. 
After adding them to the elaterin add a 
drop of chloroform or alcohol before ap- 
plying the sulphuric acid. The addition of 
sulphuric acid alone to elaterin gives rise 
to no characteristic color. The elaterin 
cakes together, dissolves slowly and im- 
parts a yellow color to the acid. If the 
carbolic acid is now added the reaction is 
obtained very imperfectly. The reagents 
should therefore be added in the order 
stated above. The test can be applied di- 
rect to some samples of the elaterium of 
commerce (dried sediment of the juice) if 
they are reduced to fine powder. 

Other samples may require the powder 
to be agitated with chloroform, and the 
solution filtered. A few drops of the fil- 
trate, evaporated to dryness by blowing on 
the surface, will afford a residue for test- 
ing.—Davip Linpo, in Chem. News, Jan. 25. 


————_¢e—____ 
Analysis of Insulating Glass. 


Ir is well known to physicists that glass 
differs greatly in regard to the resistance 
it offers to the passage of electricity. A 
bell glass made for a Thomson electrome- 
ter possessed such an unusual insulating 
power that, when it happened to be broken, 
Primke took the trouble to analyze it. The 
percentage of all but soda in it, he says, 
agrees with that in a sample of optical 
glass analyzed by Berthier. The results 
were as follows : 


Bell glass. Optical 
glass. 

SUUICES Or as 08 CRO BABe 58-450 59°2 
POtassae figs suis nas s.cs,< 9-236 9-0 
Noda. 5. «2 AS LC CEASE 3°745 Seas 
Wend swve.1. ere. shettereattte 28°019 282 
TAME icreut iste ote Ges clothe 0-064 yeh 
Mapnesiaa es. 2.00: 0°054 r BBE 
Sesquioxide of iron.. 0:47 0°4 
Oxide of manganese.. ..... 1:0 

100°042 97°8 


Omitting the impurities, we have silica, 
58°77, potassa, 9°28, soda, 3:77, oxide of 
lead, 28°18. Such a glass could be obtained 
from the following materials : 


Rock crystal pulverized.......... 10,000 
Pure potassa from alcohol....... 1,880 
PUTeICAnstic SOdAas setae. ioe ole sie 830 
Buresred:lead cect tdias,. ge. oak 4,840 
ATRENIOUS) ACIC sas. hayes dua hee 18 


—Setentific American. 


e+e? 
Simple Test or Flour Adulteration. 


Dr. Himuy, Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Kiel, has suggested a 
method by means of which any person of 
ordinary intelligence may test the amount 
of adulteration of flour. It is based upon 
the fact that chloroform is specifically 
lighter than nearly all the substances usu- 
ally employed for these adulterations, such 
as lime, chalk, barytes, plaster, marble, 
bone-dust, etc., while the genuine flour is 
again lighter than chloroform, in’ which 
none of the above-named substances are 
soluble. The testing process is simple, 
and all the apparatus required is a small 
test tube about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and four or five inches long. A 
teaspoonful of the flour to be tested is 
placed in the test-glass, and chloroform 
poured on to fill the vessel to about three. 
quarters of its length, when it is well 
shaken and then placed in an upright po- 


*If a nitrate in the dry state is treated in the 
same eek with carbolic and sulphuric acids a deep 
green color is developed, which changes to red on 
the addition of a little water, 


sition, so as to remain undisturbed until 
the various substances mixed together 
have had time to find the level assigned 
them by their specific gravity, the flour 
swimming near the surface at the top of 
the vessel, while the mineral bodies will 
sink to the bottom. It should be observed 
that unadulterated flour often shows a 
slight filmy deposit of a grayish or brown- 
ish color, which it must be supposed is 
stone-dust, produced in grinding. A white 
deposit, however, will invariably indicate 
an adulteration with one or other of the 
substances mentioned above. If the ma- 
terials are weighed before and after sep- 
aration, the amount or degree of adultera- 
tion may be pretty accurately ascertained. 


eee 
A Test for Bad Water. 


For detection of animal decomposition 
products in water, a watery extract of gall 
nuts was used by M. Fauré. It has also 
been recommended to use tannic acid for 
improvement of bad drinking water. M. 
Kimmerer has recently advised the use of 
tannin for discovering putrefying animal 
products in water. He considers that the 
presence of gelatin in ground water can no 
longer be doubted, and it is often found in 
comparatively large quantities. The pres- 
ence of salt and other compounds in water 
may delay the precipitation by tannin; 
hence the purity of water should not be 
affirmed, as regards tannin reaction, till 
after 24 hours of this. Every water which 
becomes troubled in a considerable degree 
through tannin must be held dangerous as 
drinking water. For this judgment it is 
all the same whether a precipitate occurs 
at once or only after a long time; for the 
time depends less on the nature of the pre- 
cipitated body than on the dissolved sub- 
stances which retard precipitation. 


——_-e—_______ 
Difficulties in Estimating Tannins. 


In a paper read before the Chemical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Dr. Paul and Mr. 
Kingzett completely verified the statement 
of H. R. Proctor, that no two processes 
for the estimation of tannin give similar or 
comparable results, although when the 
same process is used against products of 
the same nature, the results are tolerably 
constant, %. ¢., cutch can be compared with 
cutch, mimosa with mimosa, etc., but not 
cutch with tannin, or mimosa with cutch. 
The term tannin includes, not one common 
substance, but several astringent princi- 
ples obtained from different plants. After 
detailing experiments, the authors. con- 
clude (1) that the supposition that natural 
tannin from gall nuts is a glucoside is 
rendered doubtful, and (2) that the astrin 
gent principle common to cutch and ex- 
tract of mimosa bark is a glucoside, and 
yields, on decomposition, unfermentable 
sugar and a peculiar acid, distinct from 
gallic acid. 


Photographic Chemical Changes. 


Capt. ABNEY, of the Photographic Socie- 
ty, London, has made some experiments to 
determine the cause of the fading awayof the 
undeveloped image on dryplates after having 
been kept a long time. He washed films 
of pure silver iodide with potassium per- 
manganate, potassium bichromate, and 
chromic acid, and found that in every in- 
stance the image was destroyed. Films of 
pure silver bromide resisted the potassium 
permanganate. The destruction of the silver 
atom appeared, therefore, to be the cause 
of the obliteration of the image. In the course 
of time an atom of each of the molecules 
forming the image on a dry plate is oxid- 
ized, and the figure fades. 

—\*ooe—______ 


New Mortar Support or Stand. 


A PARAGRAPH in the Journal of Applied 
Science, in which the use of sand is recom- 
mended as a base for anvils or for support- 
ing heavy columns, suggests another ap- 
plication which in pharmacy might prove 
useful. It is stated that sand, enclosed in 
thin wooden or iron walls, and thoroughly 
shaken down, is capable of sustaining very 
heavy weights if they be placed directly 
on the sand, and quite free from the walls 
which retain it. So long as the pressure is 
vertical the sand will sustain far greater 
weights and resist far heavier blows than 
could be borne by solid blocks of wood of 
the same size. A box filled with sand 
might thus answer very well as a mortar 
stand, and certainly would not be subject 
to as much vibration as wood. If needful, 


a thick piece of wood, a little smaller than 
the box, so that it would slip inside it, 
might be placed on the sand, and thus 
would form a surface on which the mortar 
might be kept perpendicular. 


———__e--e—___. 
Solubility of Sugar in Water. 


M. H. Courtonne has read before the 
Académie des Sciences a somewhat import 
ant paper on this subject. The paper is 
published in the Journal de Pharmacie et 
de Chimie for January, 1878, and gives 
full details of the processes employed. 
The results which seem to be beyond dis- 
pute are as follows. The solubility of 
sugar in water at a temperature of 12°5° C. 
(54°5° F.) is 198°6 in 100. At a temperature 
of 45° C. (113° F.) it is 245 in 100. In other 
words, 100 parts by weight of a saturated 
solution of sugar at 12°5° C. (54°5° F.) con- 
tain 66°5 parts by weight of sugar, and at 
a temperature of 45° C. (113° F.) contain 
71 parts of sugar. 


——+o¢«—____ 
Formic Acid as an Antiseptic. 


THE number of antiseptics 1s now so 
considerable that it seems almost hazardous 
to wish to increase it. Each new antiseptic 
that appears is extolled as the only saviour, 
and page after page of testimonials proves 
its excellence and infallibility. As the peo- 
ple may easily be distracted if every 
“discoverer” pours forth the abundance 
of his paternal joy over his offspring, 
which is frequently far from ripe, it is easy 
to see that the series of experiments made 
without prejudice by disinterested persons 
is of great value. In these experiments, 
made and published recently by Bidwell 
and others, they overlook, says G. Feyera- 
bendt, one substance which for certain 
purposes cannot be replaced by any other, 
namely, formic acid. He does not lay 
claim to priority, for Dammer, in his excel- 
lent dictionary, mentions its antiseptic 
properties, nor is he a manufacturer of the 
article; so he does not speak in his own in- 
terest, but in that of the subject. 

In acid solutions, formic acid far sur- 
passes carbolic acid, and is especially 
adapted to the preservation of fruit syrups. 
Experiments made by Feyerabendt in his 
own household for two years have, with- 
out exception, been crowned with success. 
He has two jars of pickles made with vin- 
egar and sugar from the year 1875, that 
have only been covered with a loose glass 
cover, yet they have preserved their fresh- 
ness and show no trace of mould or decay. 
The taste of formic acid is pure, acid, and 
pleasant, the price low, and its use very 
simple. He has employed from 4 tolg 
per cent. of it in vinegar, fruit juice, glue, 
ink, etc., and is convinced that even 
smaller quantities will answer the purpose. 

He especially seeks to excite the attention 
of housekeepers, and feels confident that 
they will be satisfied with the results and 
introduce formic acid as a good and true 
friend in pantry and kitchen. 

Ordinary formic acid is made by heating 
together to 110° C. equal parts of dry ox- 
alic acid and glycerin, until no carbonic 
acid is evolved.. The pure concentrated 
acid is obtained by decomposing the form- 
ate of lead by sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
might contain lead. —Scientific American. 


—— o-oo. 
Chlorhydrine in Tanning. 


In what is known as white tanning, and 
in tanning glove leather and kid especially, 
a paste is employed which contains wheat 
flour, yolk of eggs, alum, salt , ete. Knapp 
had shown that the action of the egg yolk 
was chiefly due to the finely divided oil 
contained in it. Many attempts have, there- 
fore, been made to employ some other oil, in 
an equally fine state of division, but with- 
out success. C. Sadlon now proposes to 
make an oil emulsion with the aid of chlor- 
hydrine. He claims that in his experiments 
the skins take up this tanning material 
rapidly and perfectly, and the leather is as 
beautiful as when eggs are used. 

The preparation of chlorhydrine (C;H, 
ClO.) by the method in use, namely, by 
acting upon glycerine with hydrochloric 
acid gas at 212° F., is too difficult and ex- 
pensive for this substitute to be profitably 
employed at present. But as the materials 
are not dear or rare, any considerable de- 
mand for chlorhydrine would, no doubt, be 
followed by an abundent supply at a 
reasonable price. Further experiments are, 
however, required to determine whether 
the process is practicable on a large scale, 
—Gerber, 
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Diminution of Gastric Hydrochloric 
Acid in Fever. 


AN interesting illustration of the relation 
of the hydrochloric acid of gastric juice to 
the febrile process is afforded by a case re- 
ported by Dr. Von den Velden, assistant to 
Professor Kussmaul, at Strasburg, in the 
Berl. Klin. Woch. (No. 42, 1877). The pa- 
tient, a man of sixty, had suffered from 
gastric symptoms for about ten years, 
which latterly assumed the character of 
those of dilatation of the stomach, pain in 
the epigastrium, repeated vomiting, etc., 
which reduced his strength to such a de- 
gree that he was obliged to enter the hospi- 
tal for relief. He was admitted on Febru- 


ary 27, 1877, and treated with the stomach- | 


pump with great benefit, and the disap- 
pearance of the vomiting. The fluid which 
was pumped out (in the morning, before 
breakfast) was generally quite clear, and 
ranged in quantity between 100 and 700 
cubic centimetres. At first it contained 
sarcine and torule, with abundance of 
peptones, and a gradually diminishing 
amount of undigested food. The percent- 
age of hydrochloric acid was determined 
by Resch’s color test (described in the 
Zeitschrift siir Phys. Chemie, Bd. i. 3), and 
varied between 0°025, 0°08, 0°05, 0°18, 0°15, 
0°16, and in one instance 0°3 per cent. In 
May, when the patient’s improvement had 
become so great that he was about to leave 
the hospital, he began to suffer from diar- 
rhoea, and on June 7, headache, fever, and 
general malaise ushered in an attack of ty- 
phoid fever (source not stated), which ran 
a normal course, and terminated about the 
twenty-second day. During the attack the 
stomach-pump was used daily before break- 
fast, and the liquid removed carefully 
examined. In quantity it was less than 
previously, and scarcely reached 100 cubic 
centimetres. The main difference in its 
composition revealed by analysis was the 
absence of free hydrochloric acid, although 
its reaction was faintly acid, probably from 
the presence of lactic or acetic acid. A 
flake of fibrin remained quite undigested 
while in some of the filtered liquid in the 
cold; whereas the addition of an equal vol- 
ume of 0°2 per cent. dilute hydrochloric 
acid caused its rapid disappearance. On 
the cessation of fever, on June 7, Dr. Von 
den Velden naturally expected that hydro- 
chloric acid would again be found in the 
gastric liquid. He had, however, to wait 
until the eighth day after the temperature 
had become normal before traces of it re- 
appeared. On the ninth day 0:08 per cent. 
was detected, and from this time onwards 
the percentage ranged between the limits 
mentioned above. It might be objected 
that since in this case the gastric contents 
were removed before food had been ingest- 
ed, the absence of acid might depend on 
the absence of a stimulus to its secretion; 
but this objection fails, because the patient 
happened one morning to breakfast before 
being pumped, and still not a trace of free 
hydrochloric acid was present. The ab- 
sence of acid was also not due to the pa- 
tient’s diet during the period of fever, for 
the latter consisted, ¢nter alia, of milk, 
bouillon containing eggs, and other nitro- 
genized substances, in the presence of 
which acid juice would normally be se- 
creted. Lastly, there was no increased 
secretion of alkaline mucus which would 
mask the free acid by neutralizing it as 
soon as secreted. This case confirms the 
observations of Pavy, Hoppe-Seyler, Man- 
assein, Leube, Uffelmann, and others, that 
it is the acid, and not the pepsin, of the 
gastric juice which suffers diminution in 
fever, and it suggests the more extensive 
use of hydrochloric acid during the period 
of elevated temperature. 


> 


Goa Powder in Psoriasis, 


THE readers of THE CrrcuLar of 1877 
will know what this powder means. It 
is composed chiefly of chrysophanic acid, 
and this acid is abundant in rhubarb, and 
especially in wall lichen that infests stone 
walls, trees, and nearly everything that 
will afford it support. r. B. Squires has 
strongly recommended the acid, made into 
an ointment for application in various dis- 
eases of the skin, and he gives a method 
for preparing it. It is worth knowing 
that the goa powder has been so useful in 
treating psoriasis. This is one of the 
most obstinate of skin affections, and med- 
ical men are sometimes many months, and 
even east in attempting a cure, too often 
to fail at last. Dr. Theobald Ringer re- 
ports, in the Indian Medical Gazette, a 
most satisfactory use of this remedy. The 


patient had suffered for a year and a half. 
After all kinds of treatment had been 
tried in vain, the diseased parts of the 
body were gently rubbed with water by 
means of a small piece of sponge, and 
while wet a little of the powder was ap- 
plied with the finger. This was repeated 
every morning, and within a fortnight the 
disease had disappeared. For the first 
few days the patches assumed a_ white 
appearance in the centre, surrounded by 
acircular rosy areola, with irritation of 
skin; but a temporary cessation from the 
treatment induced a healthy appearance of 
the tissue. 


5 ae 
Putrefaction of Urine in Cystitis. 


Ir is questionable if the introduction of 
instruments into the bladder, asis now too 
frequently done by medical men, and in- 
deed by patients themselves, since India 
rubber bougies have come into common 
use, is not a little too much of a good thing 
to be commended. It is not improbable that 
injury from mechanical contact with the 
urinary passage and the mucous membrane 
of the bladder is sufficient, frequently, to 
provoke inflammatory action, and thus do 
more harm than advantage. But besides 
such an objection, since the germ theory of 
fermentation has become pretty well set- 
tled on a scientific basis, it is supposed 
that the passage of instruments carries 
with them microscopic germs which infect 
the urine, and cause decomposition even 
before the urine has been voided. 

Dr. Thomas B. Curtis, in a communica- 
tion to the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, after referring to the experiments 
of several eminent French physicians, 
reaches a conviction that the ammoniacal 
decomposition of urine cannot take place 
without either the bacterial contamination 
of the urine or the admixture of the solu- 
ble ferment artificially prepared from pre- 
viously contaminated and decomposed 
urine. In either case, actual or pre-exist- 
ing bacterial contamination is an indispen- 
sable condition of the ammoniacal change. 
Therefore the decomposition of urine 
within the bladder must always be due to 
the introduction of bacteria of germs from 
without. 

Recognizing this fact, Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson thinks that there is much 
doubt as to whether the usual practice of 
relieving the bladder by the catheter is 
judicious, so constantly does cystitis su- 
pervene after the use of instruments has 
been instituted. He inclines to adopt the 
pian of allowing the bladder to fill and 
overflow of itself. Traube, Niemeyer and 
many others regard the catheter as the fre- 
quent carrier of germs of bacteria which 
set up decomposition of urine and cystitis. 
Drs. Janeway and Seguin, at the New 
York Pathological Society, accounted for 
the greater liability of hospital patients to 
cystitis by the fact that the urinals they 
employ are not thoroughly cleaned, thus 
enhancing the danger of bacteria finding 
their way from them up through the uri- 
nary tract. These facts argue the necessity 
of a thorough disinfection of catheters 
and all urinary instruments and utensils 
employed in cases of retention. 

For internal administration in cystitis 
benzoic and salicylic acids are recom- 
mended Carbolic acid does not yield 
such good results. Borax dissolved in 
warm water (fifteen to twenty grains to 
the ounce) is a favorite injection. Dr. 
George Johnson, of London, strongly re- 
commends an exclusive milk diet, and 
thinks its administration during the first 
few days after the operation of lithotrity is 
useful in preventing the cystitis which is 
apt to follow. Dr. Donkin also advocates 
the milk diet, but prefers skimmed milk, 
which is richer in caseine and salts and is 
more powerfully diuretic. Constipation 
resulting is a sure sign that the treatment 
agrees and can be obviated by ‘judicious 
management. He regards skimmed milk 
also as very useful in Bright’s disease, 
especially when complicated with dropsy. 


——_—_0#e—___. 
Alcohcl, its Medical Use. 


Tue British Medical Journal gives, in a 
recent issue, an account of the salient 
points of the third report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on In- 
temperance. Dr. Lauder Brunton, Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, and Sir. Wm. Gull 
have all given evidence, and the most re- 
markable of its features is the great unan- 
imity existing between these high authori- 
ties. All agree that persons in health are 
better without alcoholin any form, They 


are equally agreed that it is invaluable in 


certain forms of disease. It is injurious 
in excessive cold, and as a rulein excessive 
heat. The Arctic voyagers and the Ashan- 
tee sailors took coffee or tea in preference 
to rum, especially when exposed to the 
weather. An average man will utilize, or 
consume as food in his system, about two 
ounces of alcohol per diem. Any excess 
will be eliminated in the breath or secre- 
tions. Excess of alcohol produces dis- 
orders of the liver, which give rise to dis- 
ordered blood, and causes diseases of the 
kidneys and lungs. As a necessary con- 
sequence, we get diseased heart and ner- 
vous system, which show themselves 
chiefly by congestion of those organs, fol- 
lowed by increase of their fibrous tissue, 
inducing general atrophy and fattiness by 
pressure upon the secreting organs. In 
high and uncontrollable delirium in early 
typhoid, alcohol calms and quiets the 
patient. In late high fever it lowers the 
pulse and temperature. In the former 
case, the drug acts by clouding and lower- 
ing the functions of the brain ; in the latter, 
it is probably consumed in place of the 
tissues of the body. The primary action 
of alcohol consists, undoubtedly, in par- 
alyzing the walls of the capillary vessels, 
or rather, by diminishing the power of the 
sympathetic system of nerves which excite 
their contraction. This causes the cap- 
illary vessels to fill, and relieves certain 
forms of headache, prevents the stoppage 
of the feebly beating heart in convalescence 
from certain forms of fever, restores sus- 
pended animation in fainting by relieving 
the heart of pressure, causes alike the glow 
of warmth when a dose of alcohol is taken 
internally and the rosy nose of the toper. 
Sir William Gull tells of the case of a brew- 
er’s drayman whose corpse, a few hours after 
death, became exceedingly swollen. When 
the skin was punctured, carburetted hy- 
drogen was evolved in such quantities as 
to make it possible to light fifteen or six- 
teen gas burners at the man’s body at 
once. 
ooo ——— 


The Action of Glycerine. 


Dr. A. CATILLON has been investigating 
the influence of moderate doses of glycer- 
ine onthe animaleconomy. He found that 
half a gramme of glycerine per diem caused 
an increase of one-tenth to one-fifth in body 
weight in guinea pigs. Experiments on 
himself and on dogs proved that this in- 
crease was due in part to the formation of 
fat, and in part to diminished destruction 
of nitrogenized tissue. Some time ago 
Drs. Dujardin-Beaumetz and Andyé proved 
that the subcutaneous injection of eight to 
ten grammes of glycerine per kilogramme 
of body weight would kill a dog in twenty- 
four hours.—Chemist and Druggist. 


a Oe 
Toxic Properties of Dynamite. 


In a Paris thesis, M. Bruet sums up with 
the following conclusions as to the toxic 
properties of dynamite in nitro-glycerine 
(Annals Universali di Medicina, August): 1. 
Nitro-glycerine is a poison, the energy of 
which is in direct proportion to the rapidity 
ofits absorption. 2. It is most violent when 
quickly absorbed; a few drops are suffi- 
cient to strike down an animal in five min- 
utes, and death follows in clonic and tonic 
convulsions. 3. It is less dangerous when 
absorbed slowly, and in this case kills by 
asphyxia, the fatal dose being rather high. 
4. A man exposed chiefly to the absorption 
of nitro-glycerine has rather to fear the 
chronic or slight results than acute poison- 
ing or death. But he should avoid all 
conditions which may expose him to rapid 
absorption of the poison, as in this case 
there would be danger of sudden death. 5. 
For these reasons it is not superfluous to 
take precautions against exposure to an 
atmosphere in which particles of dynamite 
are given off.—London Medicul Record. 


——_e#e-- 
Warm Water Cure for the Tape-worm. 


Pror. Mosier, says the London Lancet, 
has been advocating a system of treating 
tape-worm which, according to a Swiss 
medical journal, has been attended with 
remarkable success. Its chief character- 
istic is the injection of large quantities of 
warm water into the colon after the admin- 
istration of the anthelmintic. The diet is 
first regulated, food being given which is 
supposed to be distasteful to the tape-worm 
—bilberry tea, herrings, sour cucumbers, 
salted meats. The intestine having been, 
as far as possible, emptied by laxatives, a 
dose of the extract of pomegranate bark is 
administered, prepared from the fresh bark, 
and then a large quantity of warm water is 


|injected into the rectum. The theory is 


that the worm, previously brought down 
into the colon, is prevented by the water 
from attaching itself to the wall, and is 
brought away by the liquid on its escape. 
It is asserted that in every case in which 
this treatment was adopted the head of the 
worm was removed. 

PEE ce Oe 

Ingrowing Toe-Nail. 


Drop a few drops of liq. potasse (3 iij. 
to %j., as recommended by Dr. Sidney 
Ringer) on the ulcerated surface with its 
embedded nail four or five times a day, 
and you will soon notice a diminution of 
the discharge, a cutting-down of the gran- 
ulations, and the edge of the nail beginning 
to pulpify. Here 1am met with the ob- 
jection that this will give rise to intolerable 
suffering. The pain, acute at first, will 


| soon pass away, and leave the patient much 


more comfortable than before. Practising 
this for a short time, a partly-flexible con- 
dition will be observed in the inverted 
nail, which renders it, with proper care 
and caution, easily elevated, without caus- 
ing the patient too much pain. When this 
is done, take a thin piece of selected 
cork, which, being smooth, flexible, and 
capable of accommodating itself to this 
bed of granulations, is gently inserted 
under the nail, to be followed by almost 
instantaneous relief. Compressed sponge, 
lint, and cotton wool are all open to a com- 
mon objection, viz., their properties of 
absorbing the discharge from the grapula- 
tions and retaining it in contact with the 
sore, which is highly detrimental to its 
favorable course andcure. They are, more- 
over, too heating, and not sufficiently firm 
and elastic to exercise the necessary degree 
and kind of pressure. These latter indica- 
tions are fulfilled most admirably and per- 
fectly by the cork, causing by constant 
pressure atrophy and wasting of the granula- 
tions and the great mass of redundant tis- 
sue. Aside from these properties of the cork, 
by constantly elevating the nail it sepa- 
rates to an appreciable extent the nail from 
its matrix, thus causing in the course of 
a few months a marked narrowing of the 
nail.— J. D. Nwet, in Medical Record. 


a 
Treatment of Epistaxis. 


Dr. BLONDEAU relates, in the Union 
Médicale, a case of epistaxis in which a 
large quantity of blood had been lost, and 
which, not yielding to other means, he 
succeeded in rapidly arresting by the ap- 
plication of a tape tightly around the mid- 
dle part of the thigh. As the bleeding did 
not recur this was removed next day, 
when the hemorrhage reappeared soon 
after. A new application of the ligature 
was made, and was again promptly suc- 
cessful, the bleeding again returning when 
it was removed. At last, after a series of 
these alternations, the hemorrhage ceased 
entirely.— Med. and Surg. Rep. 


———_—_0-o-e—___—__ 


Death from Bichloride of Methylene. 


ANOTHER case of this has occurred at the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. A young 
man was operated on for disease of the 
bones of the foot, and an amputation was 
performed above the ankle-joint. Bichloride 
of methylene was administered on lint. 
Before the dressing of the stump was com- 
pleted, it was observed that the patient 


“was pulseless, and that respiration had 


ceased. Artificial respiration was attempt- 
ed, but, unhappily, without success. A 
case of death during anzesthesia occurred at 
this Infirmary about five years ago. . 
a Oe re 


Nitric Acid for Whooping Cough. ' 


TAKE of Nitric acid, dil. 12 fl. drachms. 
Comp. tincture 


of cardamoms. 3 ‘‘ 2. 
Syrups. hie . . 93g fl. ounces. 
Water ics sees | ee a 


Mix. One to two teaspoonfuls every 
two hours, according to the age of the 
child. This is said by Sir G. D. Gibb to 
be a specific, and will cure in from two 
days to two weeks. 


———— #0 ——- 
For Prurigo. 


B.A cidi.carbolici |. <5 .av. Joshi 3]: 
Acidi hydrocyanici............. 3]. 
Morph, «6ulphiye sss. vehement gr a 
Hyd. chlor. corros........ soos (STM 
Glycerine ..¢5 geese ae os stata teeta 

Misce. S, Apply to the itching part. 


—Louisville Medical News, 


April, 1878.] 
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Medical Aphorisms. 


Tue following dogmatic form of stating 
facts greatly simplifies the logic of convic- 
tion. They were picked out of Dr. Bartho- 
low’s Materia Medica by the American 
Practitioner : 

**Quinia performs its offices by means of 
its antiseptic powers; is an antiferment. 
It may produce permanent deafness. It 
arrests inflammation in its forming stage, 
and is excellent in searlatina, variola, and 
rubeola.” 

‘* Alkalies, in the treatment of rheuma- 
tism, are losing ground ; and quinia, blis- 
ters an | cold baths give better results.” 

“A solution of common soda, freely 
applied, will often remove bromidrosis from 
the feet and axillary glands.” 

“The sulphites, vaunted by Polli, are of 
no avail.” 

“* Blue Lick water (of Kentucky) is use- 
ful in abdominal plethora and obesity. 
Hemorrhoids and engorgement or the pel- 
vic viscera are relieved by it, and excellent 
results are obtained from its prolonged use 
in glandular affections, hepatic, splenetic, 
uterine and prostatic.” 

*‘Numerous cases of spina bifida have 
been cured by injection of tincture of 
iodine.” 

“Mercury increases the flow of bile, not 
by augmenting its secretion, but by pro- 
ducing reflex constriction of the gall-blad- 
der, mechanically forcing out the bile.” 


““Spare women, by warm baths and in- 
unctions of oil, may acquire flesh and 
roundness of form.” 

** Phosphorus is the best remedy for im- 
potence. Oleum phosphoratum consists 
of twelve grains of phosphorus, and one 
ounce of olive oil. Dose, five to ten 
drops.” 

“* Fowler’s solution, in drop doses before 
meals, arrests the vomiting of pregnancy, 
and also the vomiting of chronic gastric 
catarrh from alcohol. Lienteric diarrhea 
is cured by arsenic.” 

““Permanganate of potash relieves the 
condition in which lumbar pain, frequent 
micturition, and urine with profuse brick- 
dust sediment and intestinal- indigestion, 
are associated symptoms.” 

“Chloride of gold and sodium in ,t, 
grain doses, thrice daily, will relieve ner- 
vous dyspepsia ; prevents decline of sexual 
power, cures sterility, and likewise weak 
and ineffectua] erections and diurnal sem- 
inal emissions.” 

“Chloride of gold, in » to gy grain 
doses, produces remarkable improvement 
in chronic Bright’s disease.”’ 

“Seminal troubles that are relieved by 
gold are aggravated by bromide of potash, 
and vice versa.” 

“‘Alum is the best cure for lead colic, 
and relieves the pain and nausea more 
certainly than any other remedy.” 

“Digitalis pessesses great utility in 
scarlet fever. It lowers the temperature, 
and maintains the action of the kidneys.” 


‘Belladonna has real curative power in 
erysipelas, and without doubt has power 
to arrest lacteal secretion.” 

“Opium is the most important agent we 
possess in the treatment of various. inflam- 
mations.” 

“ Aconite is of the highest value in the 
eruptive fevers, especially in scarlatina. 
It lowers the temperature, promotes diure- 
sis and diaphoresis, and checks nasal, fau- 
cial and aural inflammations. In measles 
it arrests the catarrhal pneumonia. In 
idiopathic erysipelas we have no better 
remedy ; and in cerebral and spinal men- 
ingitis, prior to effusion, aconite is as 
serviceable as in other inflammations.” 

“Salicylic acid in typhoid, erysipelas, 
acute rheumatism, pneumonia, phthisis,etc., 
is only second to quinia as an antipyretic. 
For intermittents it seems nearly, if not 
quite, equal to quinia.” 

““Aqua puncture is so decided in its 
relief of pain, that some physicians con- 
tend that the anodyne effects of hypoder- 
mic injections of morphia are due to the 
water, and not to the opiate. The injec- 
tion of water, to be efficacious, must be near 
to the seat of pain. In facial neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbo-abdominal neuralgia, lum- 
bago, uterine colic, and irritability of the 
bladder, aqua puncture possesses extraor- 
dinary power. In paralyzed and wasting 
muscles, it promotes nutrition of the mus- 
cles and contributes to the regeneration of 
muscular power. Thirty to sixty minims 
of water should be injected at the painful 
points ; and if «no relief occurs in two 
minutes, repeat the remedy.” 

*‘An ingenious use of bicarbonate of 
sodium to produce emesis, applicable in 


narcotic poisoning. Sufficient soda is first 
swallowed, and immediately after a suitable 
proportion of tartaric acid is taken. Brisk 
effervescence ensues, thoroughly emptying 
the stomach.” 

‘“ Arsenic may cure epithelioma ; is use- 
ful in scirrhus, and palliative in uterine 
cases.” 

‘“Kucalyptus, though an unequalled 
remedy in catarrh of the bladder, is a very 
inferior antiperiodic.” 

‘“Hydrastia stands next to quinia as an 
antiperiodic ; is useful in all the conditions 
in which quinia is used, and is an excel- 
lent injection for gonorrhea.” 


2 
Blue Light in the Treatment of Lunatics. 


THE photo-chromatic plan of treatment 
has passed from the region of public sen- 
sationalism into that of scientific study. In 


the October number of the Journal of 


Mental Science, Mr. F. P. Davies, Superin- 
tendent of the Kent County Asylum, Eng- 
land, narrates a number of cases greatly 
benefited by shutting up in a room whose 
windows were glazed with dark violet-blue 
glass, and the walls and doors colored the 
same hue. We extract one case, showing 
its effect in one of the more serious forms 
of disease :— 

R. B. T., male. Admitted October 18th, 
1871, aged 383. From his case book we learn 
that he has frequently recurring attacks of 
acute mania, during which he is most homi- 
cidal. He can at no time be regarded as a 
safe man, for he is constantly on the look- 
out for material with which to make 
weapons, and never loses a chance to 
secrete a knife. Under the usual treatment 
his attacks have lasted from two to three 
weeks, and have left him very much ex- 
hausted. 

April 6th, this year, he began to use very 
threatening language, break windows and 
destroy clothes, by which we knew he was 
about having another maniacal outburst. 
He was at once removed to the blue room 
and kept in it until night, when he returned 
to his own room to sleep. The first day he 
was very noisy; daubed the walls with 
feeces and destroyed his clothes. At night 
the room was thoroughly cleansed, recol- 
ored, and the next day he was again put 
into it, and acted just as before. "Toward 
evening, though, a change was noticed in 
him; he was quieter, and, upon being re 
moved, asked not to be sent back there 
again. However, the room was again 
cleaned and properly prepared by the next 
day, when he was put into it for the third 
time. About noon he begged to be let out, 
complaining of severe frontal headache. 
Upon it being remarked that his room was 
not so clean as when he went into it, of his 
own accord he offered to wash it out, and, 
materials being provided, did so in a most 
thorough manner. From that time he has 
given us notrouble, and has exercised great 
control over himself. 


———_e-e-e—__—_—__ 
An Anomalous Case of Opium Poisoning. 


Tue patient was aged 41 years, a healthy 
and very strong man, weighing 224 pounds; 
habits intemperate. At 9.30 a.M., he 
purchased, while intoxicated, one ounce 
of laudanum. Soon after he was seen to 
drink from the bottle by a young woman; 
he told her what he had taken, and gave 
her the empty bottle. At 10:30 he was 
seen bya physician, who found him stupid, 
somewhat livid, and unable to stand. He 
was placed in a hack, and carried a mile to 
hishome. At 11:30, though comatose, he 
was made to swallow a pint of warm water 
with mustard. This failed to produce em- 
esis. Through the afternoon and early 
evening he was profoundly soporous. All 
efforts failed to elicit any sign of conscious- 
ness, and the doctors regarded the case as 
hopeless. A few drops of a liquid prep- 
aration of belladonna were put into the 
mouth and were finally swallowed. At 6 
P.M. respiration was so unfrequent that 
his death was momentarily expected. At 
one time the interval was so long that his 
wife thought him dead. Artificial respira- 
tion was now resorted to, and the breathing 
became better, and consciousness returned 
slowly. By 8 P.M. he drank some tea and 
spoke to his attendants. 

Improvement continued through the 
night. Though still sleepy, he was easily 
aroused, answered questions, drank beet- 
tea, called for water, and was walked up 
and down the room. By 2 A.M. he could 
both stand and walk without help, so that 
he went unattended to the kitchen, drank 
a pint or more of water, returned and lay 
down on the couch. This was soon fol- 
lowed by free vomiting. After this he 


seemed quite himself, and talked freely and 
intelligently with those about him. He 
even sent to an adjoining room for his medi- 
cal attendant, and asked him to take meas- 
ures to prevent the publication of the af- 
fair in the papers. He also talked of the 
war, and showed the scars he had received 
in battle. 

In the morning he went upstairs, held 
some conversation with his wife, and came 
down, as he had gone up, without assist- 
ance, 

At 7 p.m. he ate a bowl of oyster soup. 
About this time his physician left him, re- 
garding him as out of danger. Through 
the forenoon he remained in about the 
same state, somewhat livid, inclined to 
sleep, but easily aroused, and at times 
talkative. At noon his wife noticed that 
his color was deepening, and that he was 
more stupid than before. She sent for the 
physician and gave herself to the task of 
keeping him awake. When shaken and 
spoken to he would answer, but the replies 
became constantly more hesitating and in- 
coherent, and lividity increased. At 1:45 
P.M. the physician entered, aroused him, 
and asked him how he felt. He replied 
that his left side was numb. Shortly after 
there was a convulsive drawing up of the 
limbs, a sigh, and he was dead. ‘This was 
at 2 P.M. 

The post-mortem was made the next fore- 
noon. ‘The kidneys, spleen, and intestines 
seemed entirely healthy. The liver was 
about normal in size, but was a little paler 
than usual, in consequence of a moderate 
fatty degeneration. The stomach still con- 
tained the soup eaten the morning before, 
and part of an orange taken during the 
forenoon. The heart was found normal in 
all respects, was well contracted, and con- 
tained no fibrinous clots. The lungs, mod- 
erately congested, were otherwise healthy. 
Neither the brain nor its meninges 
were markedly hypersemic, and there was 
little or no fluid in the ventricles. Death 
could only be attributed to the laudanum. 
There had been no opportunity to take a 
second dose. The case is remarkable in 
the length of time, 28 hours, that inter- 
vened between the taking of the poison 
and death, as well asin the seemingly al- 
most complete recovery for a full half-day, 
followed by relapse and sudden death. 
But few such cases are recorded; indeed, I 
have found none that are quite its parallel. 
—Wo.T. Puant, M.D., in Medical Record. 


ove 
Iodide of Starch. 


PROFESSOR RANIERI BELLINI has made 
a communication to the Medico-Physical 
Society of Florence on the iodide of 
starch, which MM. Bouchardat and Ques 
neville were the first to introduce into 
therapeutics, and frequently employed in 
cases which required an active alterative 
medication, when the stomach refused to 
tolerate iodine in any other form. The 
iodide of starch is a chemical antidote 
which is specially appropriate to poisoning 
by sulphur, by the alkaline or earthy sul- 
phurets, by caustic alkalies, ammonia, 
or any of the alkaloids. It is also an elim- 
inating agent, very useful in the treatment 
of long-standing metallic poisonings, es- 
pecially those resulting from lead or mer- 
eury. Dr. Bellini advises that the patient 
should always be made to vomit soon after 
the administration of the antidote; to rid 
him of the chemical products which result 
from the decomposition of the toxic agent, 
which in their turn might likewise become 
decomposed,— Med. and Surg. Rep. 


——_ —— ———- @->-@- 
Schiff on the Functions of the Spleen. 


Excision of the spleen, according to this 
physiologist, has no prolonged influence on 
the absolute or relative quantity of the 
white or red globules of the blood. In the 
early periods after the operation a consid- 
erable increase of the white corpuscles is 
to be seen, with or without a diminution of 
the red. These changes do not result from 
the absence of the spleen, but simply from 
the operative procedures which the re- 
moval of the organ necessitates, and those 
phenomena will be about the same even if 
the incisions are made and the spleen be 
not removed. After extirpation has taken 
place, there is rarely inflammation of the 
lymphatics or increase in volume of other 
glands. The so-calledsupplementary glands 
are not found, even if the animals be al- 
lowed to live a year and a half, and even if 
the operation has been done during the first 
weeks of life. The inflammation of the 
mesenteric glands, met with in very rare 
cases in animals that have been deprived of 
their spleens, appears to have been due to 


a partial and prolonged peritonitis which 
sometimes follows the operation. 

The spleen appears to increase in volume 
from the fourth to the seventh hour of gas- 
tric digestion. During the digestion, or 
rather during gastric absorption, the spleen 
prepares the ferment which, entering with 
the blood into the tissue of the pancreas, 
forms in this latter a special substance, 
pancreato-pepsine or trypsine, a mate- 
rial suited to digest albuminoid bodies. 
After extirpation of the spleen the pancre- 
atic juice loses its digestive power on the 
albuminoid bodies, though it preserves its 
other digestive properties. The duodenal 
digestion of albuminoid substances is no 
longer marked by its energy and rapidity; 
it becomes weak just as in other parts of 
the small intestine. After removing the 
spleen, the matter destined to form the 
pancreato-pepsine accumulates in large 
quantity in the pancreas, and can still be 
transformed into pancreato-pepsine by 
those chemical influences which after death 
attend the commencement of putrefaction. 
After the nerves of the spleen have been 
destroyed the organ remains flaccid ; it 
no longer becomes tumid, but atrophies, 
just like the erectile tissues when the vas- 
cular nerves have been paralyzed.—La 
France Médicale. 


7? 
Salicylic Acid in Rheumatism. 


Dr. WauipHaM reports at length an ex- 
tremely interesting case of acute rheuma- 
tism, complicated by pericarditis and bron- 
cho-pneumonia, which was relieved at once, 
when the patient was apparently dying, 
by salicylate of sodium, atter failure of a 
fair trial of the alkaline treatment. The 
remedy was given in twenty-grain doses 
every two or three hours.—Zve Lancet. 

oe 


Neutralizing Poison with Sweet Oil. 


A POISON of any conceivable description 
and degree of potency, which has been 
intentionally or accidentally swallowed, 
may be rendered almost instantly harmless 
by simply swallowing two gills of sweet 
oil. An individual with a very strong con- 
stitution should take nearly twice the 
quantity. This oil will most positively 
neutralize every form of vegetable, ani- 
mal, or mineral poison with which phy- 
sicians and chemists are acquainted.— 
Journal of Applied Science. 

i 
Mouth Washes. 


WE find the following recommended in 
Dentul Science, a periodical published in 
England : 


WASH TO HARDEN THE GUMS. 


JAMAICA TUM gs Sores 24 31! 1V ounces. 
Powdered alum.......... 16 drachm, 
. saltpetre ...... % 2 
a myrrh.... 1 ounce. 

A FAVORITE WASH. 
Carbonate of potassa...... 4 drachms, 
TONGY daar s+ She ava: OUUACES, 
A NCONOUR erates solar ce toloee ait Ss 
NV Rich. ct cotseuseeteteen LU howe = 


Oils of rose and wintergreen, sufficient. 
FOR UNHEALTHY GUMS. 


Carbolic’acid’—*. 53.-2 ...2U drops. 
AIGONO] ie iorete otoieas ns sierejarsieie 2 drachms. 
Watetesssesonsece eweves .. 6 Ounces. 


Use, first, a soft tooth brush with water, 
after which pour on a second tooth brush, 
slightly dampened, a little of the above 
lotion. After using this for ashort time 
the gums become less tender, and the im- 
puricy of the breath, commonly caused by 
vad teeth, will be removed. 

+e 
Mote from the Eye. 

TAKE a horsehair and double it, leaving 
aloop. If the mote can be seen, lay the 
loop over it, close the eye, and the mote 
will come out as the hair is withdrawn. 
If it cannot be seen, raise the lid of the 
eye as far as possible, and place the loop 
in it as far as you can, close the eye and 
roll the ball a tew times, tuen draw out the 
hair. The substance which caused so 
much pain will be sure to come with it. 

eee 


At Greensburg, Pa., a whole family were 
poisoned. The Democrat, commenting on 
the case, says: ‘‘ Under the loose system of 
the drug business in our town, not a soul 
living ip it, nor the life of even a transient 
guest at our hotels, is safe for aday.”’ This 
is a fact, for the druggist deliberately vio- 
lated the law in selling poison to a lad 
without a prescription, 


Jy 
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Special Advertisements, 
GRADUATE OF P. C. P. 


Is very desirous to obtain situation. Address, 
CLAYTON, Box 28, Mt. Joy, Lancaster Co., Penna. 


A JUNIOR DRUG CLERE, 


Who will give his employer perfect satisfaction in 


| 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Oneida. Full particulars given by addressing 
LOCK BOX 1045, Oneida, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 
The best located drug store in Indianapolis. Will 
invoice about $6,500. Terms easy. Address, 18 East 


Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


every respect, desires a position, in city or country. | 


HENRY, care of DruaGistTs CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 


| Terms, half cash. 


Situation by a young man of 10 years’ practical ex- | 
perience in a first-class drug and prescription store; | 


can furnish best of references. Salary to suit the 
times. F, A. GODFREY, Box 116, Bethel, Ct. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


First-class refer- 


of N. Y.C. P. Single, aged 22. 
Address, 


ences from employers and college. 
ATTENTION, 255 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


A GERMAN DRUGGIST, 


of DRuGGIsTs CIRCULAR. 

WANTED, 
Situation by a young man 24 years of age. ‘ 
years’ practical experience in a first-class retail 


Address. PHAR- 
MACIST, P. O. Box No. 1045, Auburn, N. Y. 


A GRADUATE 


Of the Maryland College of Pharmacy desires a 
situation as prescription clerk, or would take charge 
of a store. Twenty years of practical city ex- 
perience in first-class stores. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences from former employers. Address, P. O. Box 
157, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED, 
situation in the drug business; wholesale or re- 
tail; the former preferred; eight years’ experience 
in the latter; am a graduate of Phila. Col. Pharm.; 
satisfactory reference. Address W. A. B., care 
Keasbey & Mattison, No. 382 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a competent pharmacist; an 1877 graduate of 
N. Y. College of Pharmacy. Three and a half years’ 
practical experience in laboratory and prescription 
counter. Unexceptionable references. Age 21 years. 
Speaks English and German. Will go to any of the 
Atlantic States. Address, H. R.S., care of Drue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR. 


> 


WANTED. 


prescription stores, both country and city. Speaks 


WANTED. 


A graduate of Pharmacy desires a situation in a 
first clase retail drug and prescription store in some 
large city; no special locality desired. Has 7 years’ 
experience in a first-class wholesale and retail 
establishment. Twenty-one years of age, of Ger- 
man descent, speaks the language and is of strictly 
sober and steady habits. Early correspondence 
solicited. Address, S. N. BISMUTH, 215 King 
Street, Charleston, 8. C. 


CARD. 


Wanted, a good medical practice, with or without 
a small drug store, for cash. Address, DOCTOR, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


WANTED. 


Graduate in pharmacy, single, active, honest, tem- 

perate, able and willing to work. State salary wanted 

for 3 years—board, washing and lodging extra—and 
ive references. COUNTRY, careG. A. Kelly &Co., 
‘ittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
A MATTHEWS APPARATUS for manufactur- 


s Address, J. C., care of THE 
DrRueeists CIRCULAR, 


FOR SALE. 


An elegant Puffer Soda Fountain, used 4 months, 
and is as good as new; will be sold cheap, first cost, 
$1200. Also a Gee Generator with two 10 gallon 
fountains and a pump attached, cost $400; used 3 
years ; perfect order. BONUM, care Drugaists 
CIRCULAR. 


WANTED. 


The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
aratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
ow. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 

chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


TO EXCHANGE. 


An orange grove just coming into bearing, for a 


ood paying drug store. For particulars, add 
p. O. Box 64, Palatka, Fla. =f etiae ate 


DRUG STORE WANTED 


1 usiness done, etc., etc. 
be paid for a good store. Address, C. W. 
are Druaa@ists CrrcuLar, N, Y. 


| fares, and adjac 
| Address, DRUG 


Situation wanted by a competent man; graduate | 40th Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 

One of the best located drug stores in Rochester, 
N.Y. Price, $3000. Sales last year, about $9000. 
Address BENJAMIN DEAR- 
BORN, Rochester, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE, 
Sixteen years established. On three great thorough- 
t to two large railroad depots. 
ST, care of S$. Meredith, 110 South 


FOR SALE. 
A good drug store in the middle coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. $2500 cash. Address ‘‘H,” care 
DrvuGGisTs CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 
Stock, fixtures and good will of drug store, in posses- 
sion of present owner for 11 years. Either lump or 
inventory. Business good. Sickness cause of 
selling. Address, Box 17, Port Deposit, Cecil Co., 
Maryland. 


FOR SALE, 
The stock and fixtures of a first class drug store, at 
a reasonable invoice, at fifty cts. ona dollar. The 
stock and fixtures will invoice about $4,500, or will 
lump it off; any one that means business, address 
Cc. W. SKINNER, Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y : 


FOR SALE. 


A large and comfortable dwelling house, with 
new barn, on an acre lot, in a village near Nashotah, 
and almost in the centre of the lake region of Wau- 
kesha Co., Wis., together with a physician’s 
Address, P. O. Box 66, Delafield Wauke- 
sha Co., Wis. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


City of 10,000 inhabitants; will invoice $3,000. 
Reason for selling, ill-health. For particulars, ad- 
dress Box 1,226, Iowa City, Iowa. 


A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In a thriving town in the vicinity of New York. 
Fine corner store, centrally located, with large im- 
posing show windows; first-class furniture and 
fixtures, a full and well selected stock, with every 
convenience for carrying on the business. Full in- 
formation in regard to amount of trade, stock, 
terms, etc., will be promptly furnished. Address, 
PHARMACIST, office of DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


WYOMING DRUG AND BOOK 
STORE FOR SALE. 

A first-class drug and book business on reason- 
able terms. Will invoice about $6,000. Will sell 
either stock separately. Good reasons for selling. 
Write for particulars. J. H. FINFROCK, Laramie 
City, Wyoming. 


DRUG STORE AT AUCTION. 


The drug store formerly occupied by M. S. Bid- 
well, deceased, Elmira, N. Y., will be sold at pub- 
lic sale April 10th, 1878, at Elmira. Said store is in 
centre of business portion of city, on the main 
street, and near the leading first class hotels. Store 
is doing a safe business which can be improved. For 
further particulars, terms of sale, &c., address Ger- 
ity & Morrell, wholesale druggists, Elmira, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 

DRUG STORE IN LOUISVILLE, EY. 

The established and popular drug store (former!y 
the firm of Saudek & Jones), corner 2d and Green 
streets, is offered for sale on liberal terms. This 
store is doing a good prescription and general retail 
business, has over 100,000 prescriptions on file, the 
fixtures and furniture of the best order, stock fresh 
and complete. Address or apply to J. Saudek, 
Louisville, Ky. é 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the ‘‘Druggists Circular.” 
N. Y., and ‘‘Chemist and Druggist,” England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘*‘ Am. Seurnh of Phar- 
macy,’ etc. 

(es Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘“ business chances’’ a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A profitable little business in Warren Co., N. J.; 
stock, $2,700. Also, 

A first-class store, eligibly located, in Elizabeth, 
. J.; price, $2,500. Also, 

Two desirable stores in Buffalo; $4,000 and $7,000; 
excellent locations, 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide 

Drug clerks provided wit 
ployers with competent clerks. 


AZ 


situations, and em- 
Prepay postage for 


De aA 
. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 


WE ASK YOU 


[SL w= Se nae 
to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co., on page 3. It will interest you. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

Edward Lindewald, Apothecary, Representative 
for the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at said 
Exposition, takes charge of exhibits at moderate 
cost. Speaks five languages; graduate in four 
different countries and languages. Address, U. 8. 
Office, Universal Exposition, Paris, France. 
(et ce ee a 


JUST ISSUED. 
Pocket Dictionary of Latin Abbreviations, 


for the use of Physicians and Pharma- 
ceutists, containing also the latest and best Urine 
Tests. Sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, 


B. W. BERGER & CO., 91 St. Mark’s Place, N.Y. 


W. H. NEGLEY, 


DRUGGISTS’ AGENT & BROKER, 
N. E. COR. 5th & MAIN, CINCINNATI. 
Special attention given to the Sale and Purchase of 
DRUG STORES AND DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Send for Price List. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

By a recent treaty our citizens can secure their 
Trade Marks in Great Britain. We secure Patents 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, and other countries. 
Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, and Labels secured. 
Twenty-three years’ experience. Information free. 
Address S. H. WALES & SON, 114 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


SANS SOUCI TWINE MILLS. 
ELEN RY GADE, 
Wholesale and Retail 


Paper & Twine Warehouse, 
349 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


Samples and Prices Cheerfully Given. 


Paper Box Factory, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, 


Manufacturers of all styles of druggists’ boxes. 
Round pill and French edge a specialty. 


GOOD WORK. FAIR PRICE. 


Send for Catalogue. 


‘THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.” 


By Prof. Joun H. Sntvety. A complete treatise 
on Perfumery ; especially adapted to the needs of 
druggists. It describes all the raw materials, is 
modern throughout, and thoroughly practical. 8vo., 
elegantly printed on heavy tinted paper, and fuily 
illustrated with engravings on wood. Price. by 
mail, free of postage, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
free. Specimen sheet for three cent stamp. Ad- 
dress the publisher, C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


G. BANKS WILSON & CO., 
Drug gists’ Agency, 


DRUG CLERKS’ REGISTRY, 


Drug Stores a specialty. 


PHYSICIANS’ PRACTICE SOLD ON COM- 
MISSION. 
“No. 713 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


TYLER rw porrers 


FINCH 54 Cedar Street, 
5 


NEW YORK. 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 
Bay Rum—West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 
Otto Rose—Ihmsen’s Kissanlik, 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English. 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum., 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Anquiry by mail or in person is cor- 
dially invited. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of . 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., | 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU Go TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLe AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., { 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 


L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN | 
WINES, 


OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES, &C. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. | 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., | 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. | 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested, 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


“Rye & Rock” and Corn & Rock” 


A SPECIALTY. 


The trade supplied with FINE WINES, 
LIQUORS, and BAY RUM, in quantities re- 
quired, at package price. 


N. VAN BEIL, 88 Chambers Street. 


COLOCNE OIL, 


The Most Durable and Fragrant. 
Sample sent for 25 cents. ! 
JEPSON & RATHBUN, Utica, N. Y. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of | 


Pure Tin F'oilg 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATHNT MBTATS 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. d 

ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST,, 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


SLOAN & CO0’S 
LaGlo-Phosphaté of Lime, Ir 


AND 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of Pyrophos- 
phate of Iron. and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. ~ 

It is used in Philadelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and is recommended by Phys- 1 
icians. | 


PRICE. | 
$8.00 
$1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY } 


SLOAN & CO., 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PER DOZEN, - + = = 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - =- - 


April, 1878.] 


RE SR SE 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY, 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
‘salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
|of Gout, Piles, etc , and as an ordinary aperient, by 

LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONJI, and 
‘SIR HENRY THOMPSON, and the enure 
medical profession in England and Germany. 
J.K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U. 8, 
Army. ‘The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 
‘DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York, 
| “As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.” 
DR, WM. A. HANIMOND, New York. 
« The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
} tive waters.” 
DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
“The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
\ ally adapted for daily use.” 
DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
| pleasant than any other.” 
DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
| ‘Preferred to any other laxative.” 
| A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 
| Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APoLLinaRis Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & C0., 


| 
‘41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


APOLLINARIS 


| NATURAL 
Mineral Water, 


h 


The Queen of Table Waters 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “A delightful 
beverage.” 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far 

superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

DR, ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 
ful and refreshing.” 

‘DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely 

pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 

use; free from all the objections urged against 

Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

(PROF. WANKLYN, London, Eng. 

\ ““Tmpregnated only with its own gas.” 

IDR. E. R. PEASLER. “Useful and very 

| agreeable.” 

‘DR. AUSTIN FLINT. “Healthful, and well 

suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis- 

eases.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER. “By far the 

Most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 

useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 

in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. 
luxury, but a necessity.”’ 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
zists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale of 


-FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
The word ** Apollinaris” is personal property of 
‘he owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


“Not only a 
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Notes and Queries. 


Nortiog.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


** Chow-chow.?)—F. B. K. (Morristown, N. 
J.) communicates the following receipt, which he 
has used and found satisfactory : 


Curry “powder. 20 "hie awev. are: 4 ounces. 
Mustard powder....... .........3- eres 
Ginger Oe ee eee ae Maes Sass 
Tarmeri¢ . '*: 4 ins tonsy nasa de ee 
Cayenne Se ihe alk a ohecnate cla hatePeters pans 2 drachms. 
Black pepper powder ........ .... 2 £ 
Coriander SO Piebieaivsc 5. eemtaes 1 drachm. 
Allspice Sdn go oka narcices 1 
Mace SP VRe, Sek ol Mhatenea et ae 30 grains. 
Thyme Mae we crichinmsacht a 80g 
Savory peaks Gad « Peaicdalce sald Go 
Celery seed pe a ada dante es obs 2 drachms. 


Cider vittegar ay. ccacscaselsios ove . 2 gallons. 

Mix all the powders with the vinegar, and steep 
the mixture over a very gentle fire for three hours. 
The pickles are to be parboiled with salt, and 
drained, and the spiced vinegar, prepared as above, 
isto be poured over them while it is still warm. 
The chow-chow keeps best in small jars tightly 
covered. 


H. A. C. (Sing Sing, N. Y.).—Fo Make Soda 
Water Syrups Frothy, albumen, gum arabic 
and Irish moss can he used with advantage. The 
two last substances will stand warm weather for a 
reasonable time, without becoming sour, if the 
syrups are sufliciently concentrated. To ensure 
stability, the syruvd shou!d contain no less than 
seven pounds of sugar to the gallon, and enough 
sugar ought to be added to the solution of gum 
arabic or the decoction of Irish moss to make it of 
nearly the same saccharine strength as the syrup 
with which it isto be mixed. With these precau- 
tions, and due regard for the cleanliness of the 
syrup bottles or jars, no trouble should be exper- 
ienced in keeping the preparations sweet for a mod- 
erate time in the warmest weather. But, if an already 
thin syrup is further weakened with watery solu- 
tions, only souring and fermentation can be ex- 
pected. 


L. T, B. (Malta Bend, Mo.) will find elsewhere in 
the present number some receipts for family dyeing 
on cotton and woollen goods. 

B. L. B. (Wichita, Kansas).—Rarz Sxep is the 
seed of Brassica Napus, a plant of the Crucifere 
family, chiefly cultivated for an oil expressed from 
the seed. It is a biennial, with yellow flowers, 
blooming in May and June. It possesses to a very 
limited extent the general properties of the other 
plants belonging to the same family, of which mus- 
tard may be cited as a type. But it is seldom or 
never used in medicine. The whole seeds are most 
usually, if not exclusively, employed as food for 
canaries and other tame birds. 

To KEEP SILVERWARE Bricut.—J/. P. P. (Bal- 
timore, Md.) writes that in 1869 be read in two dif- 
erent papers an article on the advantage of collodion 
for varnishing silyer articles and thus preventing 
their tarnishing. He tried the process on silver 
newly polished, and on some that had been some 
time exposed to the air; he applied the collodion to 
the cold surface, and also to the article warmed, but 
after a great number of tr.a’s found that the arti- 
cles so coated became black, under like circum- 
stances, much quicker than those not coated at all. 
The collodion was not acid, and was 1epresented as 
made according to the officinal formula. He asks 
us to explain the cause of the failure of the collo- 
dion to prevent the tarnishing, or to suggest some 
other application that will protect the silyer from 
change without interfering with the lustre of the 
polished ware. To prove that such a protection can 
be afforded, J. P. P. further says that a prominent 
manufacturer of soda water apparatus claims the 
silver plating of the articles made by him to be so 
protected that it will not tarnish. We hand the 
questions over to our correspondents; toanswer them 
properly, requires more practical acquaintance with 
silver-plating than we claim to possess. 


J. W. (Omaha, Neb.).—If we understand your 
question correctly, we answer that the inyredient of 
shoe blacking that produces the polish, is the mo 
lasses or sugar which enters into the composition of 
the article in general use. Sometimes beeswax, 
paraffin or resin is also added to improve the 
“shine.” 


W. T. B. (Towash, Texas).—To Remove Tat- 
too Marks the following rather mystifying rec- 
ommendation was made by a correspondent of the 
London Chemical News. Rub well with a salve of 
pure acetic acid and lard, then with a solution of 
potash, and finally with hydrochloric acid. Another 
method proposed, which at least appears reasonable, 
is to blister the skin, and keep the blister open for a 
short time. When the new skin is formed the 
marks, it is said, will have disappeared, 


S. 7. (Monticello, Jowa).—(1.)—A process for mak- 
ing SoLUBLE PrussIAN BLUE was described in Apru, 
1877, page 74. As it gives a neutral solution with 
water, it is preferable to the old way of dissolving 
the salt by the help of oxalic acid. (2.)\—Eosine 
When phthalic acid, obtained by the oxidation of 
naphthaline, and resorcine, which is prepared by 
heating assafcetida with alkalies, are heated to- 
gether, a highly fluorescent substance is formed, 
from which, by treatment with reducing agents, 
fluorescine, a colorless base, is obtained. By treat- 
ment with bromine in combination with potash, 
eosine is formed. The solution of this substance in 
alcohol and water appears of a delicate rose-color in 
transmitted, and a pure yellow in reflected light. 
It has, like most dyes of coal tar origin, very power- 
ful coloring properties, and is the only one of those 
dyes that produces the real pure rose color without 
admixture of blue. New improvements in the 
manufacture of resorcine, which is now made syn- 
thetically, have considerably reduced the price of 
eosine. At first it cost one hundred dollars a 
pound; although much lower at present, it is still 
high, relatively. (3.)—The book in question is no- 
ticed elsewhere. 


Useful Notes.—‘ The Junior,” formerly writ- 
ing from St. Louis, Mo., but now from Austin, Tex., 
sends the following contributions to the Noles and 
Queries ; **Saving Carmine. To color 
tooth powders, face powde’s, etc., with half the car- 
mine used in the ordinary way, dissolve one drachm 
of No. 40 carmine in one ounce of water of am- 
monia, then incorporate intimately with it four 
ounces of precipitated chalk, dry the mixture with 
a moderate heat between two sheets of bibulous 
paper, and use in the same way as carmine. Wo 
Make Perfectly Clear Syrups: Beat filter- 
ing paper toa pulp with the aid of a little water, 
and add it to the water and sugar before boiling; 
strain while hot through two thicknesses of flan. 
nel or muslin. The product will be a beautifully 
clear syrup unobtainable by any other means. The 
same process is also recommended for wine of pep- 
sine, which is one of the most troublesome 
liquids to filter. Of course the wine is not to be 
boiled. [Norr. The method here proposed is not 
quite new, but is an excellent one, as more than one 
druggist probably knows. ] 

False Aniline Dyes, . Having occasion 
recently to examine some ‘black aniline dye’ put 
up by a Quincy, Ill., firm, I found there was not a 
particle of aniline black in it. It consisted of ex- 
tract of logwood, bichromate of potassa, and sul- 
phate of iron, all in coarse powder. The firm is 
very careful not to print its name on the boxes, 
show cards or circulars. The boxes are of wood, 
and very deceptive, holding only three drachms. I 
hope this may be the means of putting druggists on 
their guard against similar frauds.” 


W. J. (Hvansville, Ind.).—Your communication 
has been received. It appears scarcely advisable to 
reopen now a subject that was, as we thought, finally 
disposed of last January. 


A Precipitating Mixture.—W. W. (Glen- 
coe, Minn.) had, not long since, the following pre- 
scription to dispense : 


Nitrate of potasaan. icc. rceanteronck 3 drachms. 
Spicit of nitrous ether ... ......... 1 ounce. 
Fluid extract of pareira............. 2 ounces, 
Mucilage of acaciays . 66) oi \cesew eels Ba eh 


Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful after each meal. 

The mixture was prepared exactly as prescribed, 
and the substances mixed in the order in which 
they are written. After eight or ten hours, a thick 
sediment formed, and separated afew hours after- 
ward. Crystals also made their appearance, until 
the bottie was nearly filled with a thick mags full of 
crystals. Both thick and thin mucilages were 
used with the same result. Our correspondent de- 
sires to be enlightened in regard to the cause of the 
reaction. 

[ANswEeR. We can only partly account for the 
change observed. The thick sediment first men- 
tioned, is most likely gum arabic precipitated by 
the alcohol of the sweet nitre and of the fluid ex- 
tract. As to the crystals, their origin is more doubt- 
ful. Nitrate of potassa, it is true, is quite sparingly 
soluble in a liquid of the alcoholic strength of the 
mixture in question, but three drachms of the salt 
are not sufficient to produce enough crystals to 
nearly fill a six ounce bottle. We would suggest to 
our correspondent to examine the crystals and try, 
if possible, to ascertain their nature. A good way 
also—in fact the usual procedure in doubtful cases 
of the kind—would be to prepare the mixture four 
different times, each time leaving out one of the in- 
gredients, and to observe what change takes place 
in the different bottles. The results, if the experi- 
ments are carefully carried out, would probably 
give a clue to the character of the reaction, and 
scarcely fail to be interesting, 

In reply to the second query, we answer that 
Theriaca Veneta, Venice Theriaca, or Venice 
Treacle, is an old preparation, a relic of polyphar- 
macy, containing nearly one hundred ingredients of 
the most varied character. It is now obsolete, and is 
superseded by the ofticinal confectio opti, thirty-six 
grains of which represent one grain of opium. The 
theriaca of the German Pharmacopeia, also a greatly 


simplified formula, only contains one per cent. of 
opium, } 


To Remove Woo. From SHEEPSKINS, P. C. Go 
M.D. (Frankfort, Kan.) recommends to thickly 
smear the flesh side of the fresh skin with common 
wood ashes. Then fold the skin lengthwise, with 


| the flesh side in, roll it into a compact parcel, and 


leave itin a cool moist place. After twenty-four 
hours, the wool will come off with the greatest 
ease. 


W. B. F. (Lacona, N. Y.).—Indigo Paste or 
sulphate of indigo is made asfollows: Mix five 
pounds of the best Bengal indigo with thirty pounds 
of strong sulphuric acid. After five days place the 
mixture in a tub, and pour on it forty gallons of 
boiling water. Then filter it while hot through strong 
felt cloth. To the filtrate add forty pounds of com- 
mon salt, digest for six hours, transfer again to the 
filters, and allow the magma to drain four or five 
days, rejecting the washings. The paste left on the 
strainers is the sour extract of indigo of commerce. 
The yield should be about eighty pounds. To make 
the free extract of commerce, one hundred pounds 
of the sour extract are mixed with twelve gallons of 
water, the acid is neutralized with a strong solution 
of soda ash, and the mixture is transferred to the 
strainers, where it is allowed to drain for six days. 
The product should weigh one hundred pounds. 


R. McK. (Kenton, Tenn.).—D1LutTED PHospHorRic 
Acip should be made by either the first process of 
the Pharmacopeeia, or that of G. F. H. Markoe as 
described and commented upon by P. W. Bedford in 
THE Druaaists Crrcutrar of November, 1875. 
Owing to the impurity of the commercial glacial 
phosphoric acid, it is nearly impossible to obtain by 
the second process of the Pharmacopeia a prepara- 
tion that will afford no precipitate with the tincture 
of chloride of iron. 


T. D. (Brockport, N. Y.).—(1.) To Preserve Ox< 
gall, take one pint of fresh gall, boil and skim it. 
Add one ounce of powdered alum, and boil again 
until the salt is dissolved. When cool enough, pour 
it into a bottle, and loosely cork it down. Treat in 
asimilar manner another pint of gall, only adding 
instead of alum the same quantity of common salt. 
After three months, decant the clear liquid from 
both bottles, mix them in equal quantities, and filter 
the liquor. (2.—To Dissolve Corrosive 
Sublimate in water, add to it an equal weight of 
chloride of amimonia—common sal ammoniac. 


£. (Somerville, N. J.).—The gases used for Cat- 
cium LigHTs are oxygen and hydrogen. Their 
modes of preparation are described in all treatises 
on chemistry, and most works on pharmacy. The 
points are made of pure caustic lime, cut into the 
shape of a pencil. Special apparatus is necessary 
for successfully producing the light, and even then 
accidents sometimes occur. 

M. L. (Baltimore, Md.—(1.)—The fo'lowing is 
taken from our back numbers : 

Aromatic Cachous, 


Hxtractiot licorice, 2... «its les. 3 ounces, 
Catechu, powdered, .............. 1 ounce. 
BU parr tae) peaeincartws a see te ansaie store Sogg SS 
Gum tragacanth,..... Daterais erenushere ans 4 drachms. 
OU ODRCIOVG atte. cs ne scien ae asia teal 1 drachm, 
eee OLUDUATT OLS crak se.ct alte oi catei dere 30 minims. 
eet RULLEODS tara coin are pa class 20)..55 
Essence of ambergris.............. 12 drops. 


Beat into a uniform paste with sufficient rose or 
orange flower water to make a mass of the proper 
consistence. Divide into one-grain pills, which are 
to be either silvered or sugar-coated. (2.)—The sub- 
joined is, we believe, the preparation desired. 


Berlin Fumigating Powder, 


Mush Hai. cise eee eas sites Mesticse 2 grains. 
BenZoinicaw cesses mestetetaweels ssts 1 drachm, 
Cancarillag esl He Fess es sents 1 ins 
Béoraxy di alinta vel. ches oe ikea 4 drachms, 
Orriss Foot His Pein: 5. Gesu ees os 4 : 
Cloves. hn. Riese act eek Sepia 3 aS 
GinMAMON Gees. Jisues Gwemeddes 3 5 
Red rose leaves ........... WSO & se 
Lavender flowers. .........ccs2cecce 6 i 
Pomegranate flowers............... 6 = 
Macodsater cctr dn tid sate ates. vee 30 grains, 
Oil of bergamot....... .. . 12 drops. 

SMM ICLOVE Se vices eect esas cre eves 1 

cP SCINMAMOUR cc tae eee een 12/78 
Otto of rose ... ...: See. 12 ae 


Mix. To make s coarse powder, a small quantity 
of whichisto be thrown on a hot iron plate. It 
may be used also for sachets. For the other form- 
ule: named in the same communication, we beg to 
refer our correspondent to the previous numbers of 
Tuer Drueetsts CIRCULAR, where they can easily 
be found by consulting the Index. To republish 
them would take nearly two columns, more space 
than we can conveniently spare at present. 

S. T. (Washington, D.  C.).—(1.)—PortTLanp 
CEMENT, according to Dr. Ure, is formed by cal- 
cining together limestone and some argillaceous 
earth, the result being amass which most rapidly 
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absorbs u certain quantisy of water, ead then’. be- 
comes solid as a hydrated silicate of lime, (2.)— 
The query was answered in the last January num- 
ber. (3.)\—Shellae Shoe Polish can be made, 
it is said, by dissolving shellac in a boiling solution 
of borax, and adding lampblack rubbed with a small 
quantity of alcohol. 


T. F. (New York).—(1.)\—The following is recom- 
mended for writing on zinc, iron, steel and tin 
plate: 

Ink for Metals, 


Sulphate of copper... .... ........ 1 ounce. 

RG] VERITOTERE oo cs odie ctr aes oaceas 4 drachms. 
VAN OGRE ostls 3s isa usa s Gmeaiete 5 ounces. 
Dissolve. Some lampblack may be added, but it 


is not necessary. —To Paste Labels on 
Tin, add to the bond a little honey or glycerine. 
Some wash the surface of the tin with muriatic acid 
before affixing the label, and others mix the acid it- 
self with the paste, but the use of acid is liable to 
cause the metal to rust under and around the label. 


A. (Toledo, O.).—E.rxir oF SauicyLic Aci. It 
is difficult to say whether an elixir can be prepared 
containing free salicylic acid in suitable proportion, 
The acid, it is true, can be rendered soluble in 
water by various saline additions, but the real state 
in which it is present in such solutions, is a question 
opentodoubt. If, as is most likely the case, salicy- 
lic acid combines with the base of the solvent, it 
would seem more reasonab'e to use at once one of 
the alkaline salicylates for making the elixir. Ex- 
perience, however, has not yet decided the mooted 
point, and opinions differ in regard to the compara- 
tive effects of salicylic acid and its salts. Should 
the salicylates be proved to possess the same thera- 
peutical properties as the free acid, they will un_ 
doubtedly in medicine replace it altogether, for they 
are better tolerated by the stomach, and much easier 
of administration. but, as we said before, the ques- 
tion is still undecided. 


G@. M. (Austin, Mo.).—A formula for making a 
Copying Ink that can be Used with- 
out a Press was publishedin THE Druaaists 
CrrouLar of November, 1876, page 190. On experi- 
menting, however, we found the process less gatis- 
factory than we were at first led to believe. But our 
indifferent success may have been owing to some 
lack of skill or experience. The quality of the ni- 
grosine also appears to be an important point, there 
being a great difference between the kinds found in 
commerce, 


A. (New York).—Evixir oF PHospHateE or IRON, 
QUINIA AND StRYcHNIA. The formula was given 
in February, 1877, page 41. By following the direc- 
tions there given, and using chemicals of good qual- 
ity, you caunot fail to obtain a preparation that will 
not precipitate. 


Ko Administer Oil of Santal Wood.— 
S. (Needhum, Muss.) recommends the following 
method as a good one for disguising the taste of the 
drug to the satisfaction of the patient: 


Qik ofipantal 052" 4 besdiens Sooke 1 ounce. 
Mucilage of acacia..cs. 0 ésiesic see % one 
Simple -syrapwef:os5-4<. devas eke . 2 ounces, 
Essence of gaultheria, .. .. . ..... 2drachms. 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 


A. J. (Florida).—_Inceompatibles. A prescrip- 
tion containing iodide of potassium, prussic acid, and 
subcarbonate of bismuth can produce nothing else 
than an incongruous mixture. When, besides, the pre- 
scriber adds ** Fiat solution’? he shows a magnifi- 
cent disregard for chemical affinities. Among the 
changes that are likely to occur, we only mention 
the formation of iodide of bismuth, as it has a direct 
bearing on the query asked by our correspondent, 
*‘ What should be the color of the mixture ?’ This 
salt having a more or less reddish yellow color, such 
should be that of the preparation. As to the order 
to make a@ solution, that is altogether out of the 
question. 

H. B. (Havana, li/.).—Carbon Plates for 
Galvanic Batteries can be made by pressing 
together in an iron mould a mixture of coke dust 
and powdered coal, and then heating in a furnace. A 
mass is thus obtained, which, by being soaked in 
sugar or molasses and calcined again, acquires great 
compactness and high conducting power. But an 
easier method, now generally preferred, is to cut the 
prisms or plates from the hard carbon which collects 
in roofs of gas retorts. 


T. M. (Harrisonville, Mo.).—Picrate or Car- 
bazotate of Ammonia is, as its pame indi- 
cates, a combination of picric acid with ammonia 
It is easily obtained by saturating pure picric acid 
with ammonia, and crystallizing the solution. The 
salt is tolerably soluble in water, and of a very bit- 
ter taste, Like the other picrates, it is capable of 
exploding violently at elevated temperatures or 
from a severe blow. The addition of chlorate of 
potassa increases the explorive properties of the 
salt. Picrates are extensively used for dyeing, pro- 
ducing magnificent yellow colors of the purest and 
brightest shades. In therapeutics they are some- 
times employed as tonics and astringents, and have 
been recommended as antiperiodics for cases in 
which quinia is indicated. The dose is from a quar- 


terto half a grain, three timesaday. When ad- 
ministered for some time, they have the singular 
effect of producing a temporary yellowness of the 
skin and conjunctiva, as in jaundice; but the color 
disappears gradually, on ceasing the medicine. 


G. M. (Baltimore, Md.).— ).- “EXTRACT oF Cassi, and 
not extract of Cassia, is the perfume mentioned in 
one of the receipts for Sachet Powders published 
in the last February number. Cassie, Acacia Farne- 
siana, is a tree growing in Egypt and other Eastern 
countries, and now cultivated in Europe near the 
Mediterranean shore for the sake of its flowers 
They are very fragrant and much appreciated in 
perfumery. Both the extract and the pomade of 
cassie are easily procurable from dealers. 


Another Prescription to be Judged,— 
R. M. (Fulton, Mo.) sends the following prescription, 
asking whether he “would be censurable in dispens- 
ing it, and if so, in what particular ?”” 

PRESCRIPTION, 


Protiodide of mercury .......... 20 grains. 


Calomel.j.3e oigrise « eines see es 10 
Extract of nux vomica........... Ja ZOvayS 
Resin of podophyllum........ Sole boson Baik 


Mix and divide into ten pills. 
pills at bed time. 

{[AnsweEr. According to the directions of the 
prescriber, the maximum dose to be taken at bed- 
time would consist of four grains of protiodide of 
mercury, two grains of calomel, and two grains of 
extract of nux vomica. These are certainly large 
doses, especially of mercurial preparations; but it 
must be borne in mind that the purgative action of 
the podophyllum greatly qualifies the effects of 
the mercurial salts, and allows them to be adminis- 
tered in larger quantities than could otherwise be 
tolerated. There seems to ve no excuse for refusing 
to dispense the prescription. At the same time we 
cannot help deprecating the custom of some phy- 
sicians, especially those practising in the Western 
States, of prescribing unnecessarily large doses of 
nearly every drug and medicine. Formerly, much 
smaller quantities were found quite as effective, and 
would no doubt prove equally sufficient at pres- 
ent.] 


Dose, one or two 


C. S. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.)—The method for Cou- 
ORING Cicars, described a short time since in Tue 
Druaeists Crrouyar, was originally recommended 
by a gentleman usually well posted on such matters, 
but we have not tried the process ourselves. Per- 
haps your manipulation is defective, for no com- 
plaints have so far been received of the un:eliabil- 
ity of the receipt. (2.)—All that is known in regard 
to the nostrum in question is that it contains no 
quinia. 

H. M. 8S. (Chicago, Il.).—RADEMACHER’sS TINC- 
TURE OF ACETATE OF [RoN. See the remarks on- 
the subject in THz Druaeists CrrcuLar of De 
cember, 1876, page 205. 


W. M. (Mendocino, Cal.).—(.)—The Tanning 
PRINCIPLE of oak bark is best extracted by hot 
water. Inthe large way, the bark is exhausted by 
a process technically known as leaching, which con- 
sists in forcing steam through the material properly 
comminuted. The liquid resulting from the con- 
densation of the steam, holds in solution all the ac- 
tive principles of the bark, and is further concen- 
trated in a vacuum apparatus till it is of nearly the 
thickness of molasses. The fluid extract thus ob- 
tained is said to keep indefinitely without further 
addition, and is by many preferred to the solid ex- 
tracts also found in the market. (2.)—It is difficult 
to say which is the dest work on tanning, but a very 
good and complete treatise is that of Dussauce, a 
large 8vo volume with 212 wood engravings. The 
price is twenty-five dollars. It can be procured from 
John Newton, 36 Beekman street. 


J. J. H. (Hartford, Ct.).—We cannot undertake 
to make chemical analyses gratis. Cream of tartar 
at ten cents a pound cannot be otherwise than adul- 
terated. 


H. (Galveston, Texas).—Chemical analyses, as well 
as groceries and everything else, cost money; no 
one can afford to make them for nothing, and be- 
sides pay for the postage of the samples. Owing to 
some irregularities in the packing, twenty-two cents 
of extra postage were claimed for the specimen; 
therefore we were compelled to refuse the package. 


Salicylic Acid and Iron.—J. ZH. (White- 
ville, N. C.) writes: “The following is a popular 
remedy for diphtheria : 

Chlorate of potassa.... ...... ~. .«» 1drachm. 

Tincture of muriate of iron..... .. 2drachms. 

Carbolic acid c ac) gies stand seaceics 2 grains, 

Water, sufficient to complete........ 4 ounces, 

We also find salicylic acid useful for the purpose, 
but when it is added to the mixture, it is immedi- 
ately changed to a beautiful blue color. Does this 
injure the prescription ?’’ 

{[ANsweER.—The colored reaction described above 
is already well known; it is one of the characteris- 
tic properties of salicylic acid, which, by the way, 
not long since, suggested to one of our correspond- 
ents the idea of using it for making a fine purple 
color for show-bottles, (See the September and No- 
yember numbers of last year, pages 155 and 186.) 


But whether the therapeutical action of the mix- 
ture isthus impaired or not, is a question that can 
only be decided by experience. A mere change of 
color does not necessarily imply incompatibility. 


P. CO. G. (Frankfort, Kansas..—Hydrosul- 
phate of Soda is made by passing through a 
solution of caustic soda of sp. gr. 1°33 a stream of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, until the gas is no longer 
absorbed. The liquid, on being allowed to rest 
some time, protected from the contact of the air, 
lets down the salt in the shape of transparent and 
colorless crystals. The chemical is quoted on price- 
lists at about one dollar a pound. 


An Unstable Mixture.—A. P. M. (Somer- 
ville, Tenn.) writes: ‘* Please tellme what you think 
of the following prescription : 


Bitter" wine‘of iron ..22i05-—- eben tee 2 ounces. 
mochelio'salt...o i+ ic. trae tease Ye age 
Martanic acid’ :>.%,..cace Soares . 3 drachms. 
Water ocs waset conse ence nee 14 ounces. 


The patient returned it, saying it had become 
ropy, etc., which I found, on examination, to be 
true, It had a slimy, greasy appearance.” 

[AnsweER.—It is difficult to form a decided opin 
ion from so incomplete a description. The formula 
of the bitter wine of iron is not given; the length 
of time the mixture had been prepared when the 
change occurred, is not mentioned; and nothing is 
said about the presence or absence of a precipitate. 
We can only speak in a general way of the changes 
to which a solution of the kind is liable. In the 
first place, the addition of tariarie acid to a liquid 
containing Rochelle salt, usually causes the forma- 
tion of acid tartrate of potassa—cream of tartar—a 
salt sparingly soluble in water. Solutions of tar- 
trates, citrates, and other salts of organic acids, are 
besides, unless concentrated, very apt to undergo 
various sorts of fermentation, one of which is the 
greasy or viscous fermentation, To some decompo- 
sition of this kind the change observed in the mix- 
ture, 1s most likely to be attributed. ] 


J. K. (Monroeville, O.).— Elixir of Gentian 
with Chloride of Iron is the same thing as 
the Ferrated Hlixir of Gentian, noticed in the last 
February number, page 46. 


A. G. (Detroit, Mich.).—To Stiffen Starch, 
add to it a small quantity of white wax or paraffine, 
and some gum arabic dissulved in water or a decoc- 
tion of Irish moss. The right proportionscan easily 
be determined by a few trials. 


Incompatibility.—H. (Providence, R. 1.),— 
Sulphate of quinia is incompatible with both the 
carbonate of ammonia and the iodide of potassium 
contained in the solution to which it is ordered to 
be added, The pasty precipitate observed is prob- 
ably carbonate of qninia, which may—or may not— 
subsequently be transformed into an equally insol- 
uble iodide of quinia. The sediment is by no means 
inert, but it usually becomes so sticky that it is 
nearly impossible to prevent it from adhering to the 
sides of the bottle. If the effects of the quinia are 
desired in addition to those of the two other substan- 
ces, the best way is toadminister it by itself, a short 
time before or after the other medicine. 

Adulteration of Oil of Cloves.—A. G. 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.), who appears to be a conscien- 
tious drug clerk, writes as follows: ‘A sample of 
oil of cloves bought last November, I find to contain 
thirty-three per cent. of adulteration. By agitating 
itin atest tube with three times its volume of dis- 
tilled water, it loses about one-third of its volume, 
and a more careful test with a solution of nitrate of 
soda gives a similar result. The watery liquid tested 
with the molybdic acid solution (Dr. Davy in THE 
Drueeists CrrcuLAR, November, 187%, page 17%) 
gives the reaction for alcohol. The specific gravity 
of the oil before the agitation with water was 0°978, 
and afterward 1:035. I conclude, therefore, that the 
adulteration is alcohol.’’ 

{ReMaRKs. Our correspondent is quite correct in 
his conclusion. He is to be congratulated for read- 
ing Tur Drueeists CrrcuLaR to such good pur- 
pose, and deserves to be held as a model to the 
many *‘ Constant Readers”’ and ‘* Old Subscribers,” 
who so often send queries in regard to subjects that 
have been discussed within a few months or even in 
aprevious number of the paper. But speaking of 
essential oils, it is a good practice to take their 
specific gravity, as do most wholesale druggists. As 
their density is known to vary within certain limits, 
expensive appliances are unnecessary, an alcohol- 
meter and a Baumé’s heavy hydrometer being suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes, These instruments 
are kept for use inmost drug stores, and by means 
of tables, their indications are easily translated in- 
to specific gravities. A wrong density is a sign of 
fraud, and when suspected the adulteration is soon 
detected. ] 


FA. I. (Evansville, Ind.).—(1.)\—The Homoe- 
opathic Tincture of Sulphur, Tinctura 
Sulphuris fortissima, is made, according to the Brit- 
ish Homeopathic Pharmacopeia, by macerating in 
absolute alcohol an excess of flowers of sulphur, 
carefully washed in distilled water and dried in the 
air, At 60° F., one grain of sulphur requires no less 
than 2,720 grain-measures of absolute alcohol for 


ee 
solution, and precipitation takes place on the least 
fall of temperature. Hencethe solution is extremely’ 
weak, and indefinite in strength, and no satisfactory, 
attenuations are obtainable from the preparations. 
Yet it is frequently prescribed by homeopathic 


| 


physicians and by them found to be useful. (2.j)— 
The Tincture of Crude Antimony, of the 
same school, is made from the powdered sulphide) 
of antimony and alcohol of 85 degrees. I[t must be’ 
still weaker than the solution of sulphur, yet it is) 
used for the fourth and the fifth centesimal attenn- 
ations, and upwards. 


Ladies’ Spice Bitters.—In answer to a query 
published in the February number of THe Drug- 
Gists CrrcuLaR, P. J. 7. (Hoboken, N. J.) sends the 
following receipt, which, he says, is a copy of the 
original formula by Dr. S. 8. Sperry. The prepara-) 
tion is also known by the name of ‘ Woman's 
Friend ;” : 


Unicorn, powdered..... ....... 8 ounces, 
Golden seal, Oe Te oe aeed +. Ta 

Poplar bark, SO Rid ee ee eaut 8. 8 } 
Cypripedium, Rote WARNS EL diet re 
Ginger, eigen! AG SPB rics 47a | 
Cinnamon, TAM Neehmaneen cee 4% 

Clove, MES a Re 428 | 
Bayberry, IR Ticats cote oes 4% | 
Gum myrrh, SERS eas antlers cates tee 

Beth root, +e te. wate ton icatee ste rig 

Fennel seed, pied npr feet sa sch: i 2 ; 
Bitter root, edhe Sari eee te P ae } 
Cayenne pepper, ‘‘ 4 drachms, © 
Loaf sugar, Ps PSs 4 pounds. | 
Mix well. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day, 


‘“The powder,’’ adds our correspondent, ‘‘is an ex-| 
cellent preparation for female weaknesses, irregular _ 
menstruation, bilious and liver affections, debility, | 
loss of appetite, low spirits, etc. It may be taken 
in wine, in the proportion of one ounce to Ge | 
pint.” 


W. J. M. (Lock Haven, Pa.).—The name of pI 
preparation inquired for in a previous letter was by 
three different persons here read “Elixir Brazera.” | 
As no other information than the bare name was’ 
furnished, and the query was received quite late— ! 
after the 18th, of a very short month, it was difficult 
to answer the question otherwise than was done. 
Had our correspondent been more precise, and! 
added either the English name of the drug, or the 
botanical qualification Anthelminthica, his meaning 
would have been understood without difficulty. On 
examining his letters, however, it must be conceded 
that he is consistent, for he shapes all his y’s so as 
to exactly resemble the form usually adopted for the 
letter z. In reference to the preparation itself, we 
answer that of course we cannot supply the private 
formula of the firm in question, but we suggest that 
an E1xtr oF Koosso might be made by exhausting 
the drug with simple elixir. The proportions should 
be regulated according to the dose to be adminis- 
tered. 


G. T. (Washington, D. C.).—Morphia and 
Belladonna are not unfrequently prescribed to- 
gether. Although some of their therapeutical effects 
are directly opposite, the mixture of the two is not 
inert by any means. Their special action is thereby 
only qualified, and they are said to possess a pecu- 
liar soothing effect not obtainable from ig j 
separately. : 


L. B. FE. (Grand Rapids, Mich.).—A.)—Ground 
Sulphur Sold for Flowers. Unless the | 
brimstone thus powdered contains earthy impuri- 
ties, it is difficult to recommend a chemical process | 
for distinguishing it from the real sublimed sul- 
phur. The flowers, when coming from the manu- 
facturer, are always acid to test paper, but it would 
be easy enough to impart the same property 
fraudulent article. The surest and shortest way is 
evidently to examine the powder with a microscope 
of low power, or eyen a good magnifying glass. 
High powers and costly instruments are not neces- 
sary for so simple an investigation. (2.)—Rep 
Drors. The name is so vague that a dozen or more 
entirely different receipts can be given for prepara- 
tions called as above. Among them we notice the 
following, which would not be a bad dyspepsia 
bemeay, But we must remark, that the indication, 

‘a dyspepsia medicine prepared somewhere in the 
West by some one,” is scarcely sufticient to identify 
a preparation. 

Whitwith’s Red Drops. 7 
ee .. .. 4 drachms, 


Oil of thyme.......... 

‘Tincture of myrrh oc) 4.0. ckacpatee 2 ounces. 
 -CR2MDNOP 5.4. Eeeeeee . 2 drachms. 

Compound spirit of lavender....... 2 ounces. 

Alcohols. Aspens some cece . oa 


Dose, twenty-five drops ina suitable yehicle, two, 
three, or four times a day. i 


@. A. L. (Amherst, Mass.).—A colorless solution | 
of Permanganate of Potassa cannot be 
made, but the Srarns produced by the galt are easily — 
erased with a solution of oxalic acid. : 


J. P. H. (Arcola, Ill.) ana 8. (Zanesville, 0.).— 
To Kner Powperep CamPuHor, a good process was 
given in the last number of Tug DruageisTs ecg 
LAR, page 63, The addition of a small quantity of 


castor oil was proposed some time since, but is 
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bjected to by some druggists owing to the rancid 
mell thatis said to develop in the mass when it is 
sept for even a comparatively short time. 


! B. (Bigin, Il.) recommends for making a clear 
ityrup oF Ipecac, a formula which materially 
\iffers but little from several already printed in our 
olumns. It substantially consists in mixing the 
iuid extract with eight times its volume of water 
‘nd one-sixteenth of acetic acid, filtering the mix: 
lure, and dissolving in the filtrate ‘‘the requisite 
uantity of sugar.’’ As the present officinal form- 
ila directs no acetic acid in the preparation, the ad- 
jition of this chemical may to eome appear objec- 
jionable. For ourselves, we confess a preference 
jor the formula and directions printed in the March 
jramber of last year, page 58, for the reason that 
jhe exact weights are given, and nothing is left to 
/he surmise of the operator. 


|S. S. @. (St. Louis, Mo.).—ARTIFICIAL CIDER. 
|We know of no receipt that will produce good cider 
|.t the price named. In the last formula given, it was 
\listinetly stated that in ordinary years artificial cider 
osts more than the natural product. As your ex- 
herience appears to be that such is the case at pres- 
| nt, the occasion is a good one for seliing an honest 
rticle without pecuniary sacrifice. 


R. K. (Jacksonville, O.).—A process for making 
he salt in question is supplied by a correspondent 
a another part of the Notes and Queries, in the 
oresent number. 


S. (Richmond, Va.).—Gulf Weed, Sargassum bac- 
liferum, is recommended by some ag an efficacious 
‘emedy against Opestry. See Tue Druaaists 
DmouLaR of September, 1876, page 157. 


, UM. J. (Salem, N. Y.).—Crab Orchard Salt is 
jhe result of the evaporation of the mineral waters 
lowing from the springs of that name in Kentucky. 
fae saltisa mild purgative. According to Wood 
's Bache, its principal active ingredients are sul- 
‘hates of magnesia, soda and potassa; it contains 
‘lso a little iron and lithia. Inits crude form it is 
‘ot wholly soluble, and sometimes it is purified by 
‘\issolving, straining through flannel, and evapora- 
ling. As thus prepared it is of a brilliant white, 
‘nd asa purgative is about 20 per cent. stronger, but 
‘acks the tonic properties of the crude salt. The 
ose is from one to two teaspoonfuls. 


G. G. (New York).—_Osgood’s Indian Chol- 
agogue, Of course the manufacturer’s formula 
\as not been published, and it is not unlikely that 
jhe composition, as happens with most nostrums, 
as not always been the same, but the following is 
jecommended by Dr. Mayes of Maysville, 8. C., as 
,eing very similar to, if not identical, in taste, 
jmell, and effects, with, the original patent medi- 
jime. 


| Sulphate of quinia............,.... 2 drachms. 
Fluid extract of leptandra......... 1 drachm. 
Be “ “ atillingia. 55 250.. 4 ounces. 
) Extract of podophyllum.... 3 drachms. 
H Oilof sassafras+:.................. 10 drops. 
; Be WANITErQTEEN ...6 oo ea belce e's TO} Se 


| Molasses, sufficient to complete 8 fl. ounces. 

) As the quinia, not being dissolved, is apt to settle 
‘othe bottom of the bottle, the mixture is to be 
‘yell shaken up before a dose is measured. From 
|ne to three teaspoonfuls, three times a day, is the 
ose for an adult. 


J. G, (St. Louis, Mo.).—The following is recom- 
\aended for fresh water tanks made of iron: 
Aquarium. Cement. 


PEP AVERCLIAN Ted. ... 2... 22. weg e cae 3 pounds. 
BeeOMIGe OF STON. oo. eee ene 1 pound. 
| Boiled linseed oil .................... Suflicient. 


| Make a stiff paste, which is to be applied to the 
\oints previously dried thoroughly. To ensure com- 
\lete adhesion, the cement should be allowed to set 
|or two or three days before the water is let into the 
/quarium. 


| Dr. Wueetpr’s Compounp ELIxirn oF Puxos- 
)/HATES OF IRON AND Lime. From a circular is- 
‘ned by T. B. Wheeler, M. D., of Montreal, we learn 
haat the elixir in question is made from sherry wine 
/ercolated through wild cherry bark and aromatics, 
jo which are added two grains of lactophosphate of 
{ me, one grain of lactophosphate of iron, one grain 
‘f the alkaloids of calisaya bark, and fifteen drops 

f free phosphoric acid to each half ounce. The 

ictophosphates are prepared according to the form- 
) la of Dr. Dusart. 


. Arsenic in Subnitrate of Bismuth. 
\"0 Tue Druaeists CIRCULAR : 

| Thad the occasion of dispensing from my store 
jome subnitrate of bismuth to a physician here in 
‘incinnati. After he had continued to give his little 
irl, three years of age, two grains of the subnitrate 
ree times a day for several days, he noticed that 
he patient’s feet and limbs began to swell. Feel- 
ag alarmed by the symptoms, he came to see me, 
nd told me of it. We did not know what to make 
f the case, when all of a sudden we began to sus- 
ect that the bismuth salt might be the cause of the 
rouble. So I tested some of it the next day, to see 
vhether it was pure and free from arsenic. To my 
urprise, I did find some arsenic in the subnitrate. 


subjected it yery carefully to Marsh’s test, and had | Phytolacca Decandra, or Poke, 


a brother druggist to examine it also. He found it 
to contain about one-twelfth of a grain of arsenic 
to every thirty grains of bismuth subnitrate.” 

F. K, 

Cincinnati, O., March, 1878. 

{ReEMARKS. As our correspondent has not thought 
proper to sign his name, the manufacturer of the 
subnitrate of bismuth shall also remain nameless. 
We publish the letter, however, as a caution to the 
readers of Tor Druaa@ists CrrcuLAR, although we 
think the maker of the chemical ought to have 
been personally advised of the dangerous impurity 
found in his product. ] 


Liquor Barii Chloridi in the Dis- 
pensatory.—A. M. W. (Russellville, Ark.) writes: 
““T have examined my United States Dispensatory, 
fourteenth edition, in regard to the error in the dose 
of Liquor Barii Chloridi, and find it to be correct, 
five drops. The editor of the Chemist and Drug- 
gist must have made a mistake in the name of the 
article.” 

{In our copy of the fourteenth edition, we found 
the error as announced by our London contempo- 
rary and noticed in Tae Druaaists CrrouLar. Pos- 
sibly the mistake was discovered and corrected be- 
fore all the edition had been issued. The dose was 
correctly given in the twelfth and thirteenth editions 
of the Dispensatory.—Ep. D. C.] 


EFFERVESCENCE CausED BY Suaar.—Z. B. 
(Danbury, Ct.) asks: ‘*What causes the efferve- 
scence when I put sugar in cider? Is not the sugar 
adulterated, and what with? It is crushed sugar,” 

(ANSWER. The effervescence is due to a mechani- 
cal action of the air retained inside of the mass of 
sugar and on its surface on the carbonic acid gas 
held in solution by the cider. On escaping from 
the liquid, the bubbles of air carry with them by 
simple attraction a certain quantity of the gas. The 
same effect is produced in all carbonated liquids like 
soda-water, sparkling wines, etc., by all porous sub- 
stances, and also, but toa less extent, by nearly all 
solid bodies. ] 


G. W. (Minonk, Jil.).—DomeEstic Grin can be made 
by either distilling deodorized spirit over juniper 
berries, or by dissolving the essential oil in the same 
kind of liquor. From one to two drachms of oil of 
juniper berries is sufficient to flavor ten gallons of 
spirit of fifty degrees, so as to imitate Holland gin. 
Some add a few drops of oil of turpentine. 


Minor Corrections to the Dispensa- 
tory.—A. S. S. (Chicago. Til.) writes that he is in- 
formed by Dr. H. C. Wood that the Doctor’s com- 
ments on the syrup of chloral of the British Phar- 
macopeia, in the Dispensatory, page 1476, should 
read ¢wo fluid drachms instead of one fluid drachm. 
L. J. H., M.D. (Philadelphia) calls our attention to 
an error in Creuse’s process for making the solution 
of tersulphate of iron, mentioned in a Note on page 
1293. The quantity of chlorate of potassa, instead 
of three hundred and forty-eight grains, should be 
four hundred and twenty-five grains. The mistake 
was in the original paper in the American Journal 
of Pharmacy, April, 1871, but was corrected by the 
writer in the December number of the Journal. 
The correction no doubt escaped the attention of 
the editors of the Dispensatory, as has unfortunately 
been the case with other readers of the article in 
question. The emendations here noticed should be 
made at once in the proper places. 


W. S.S. (South Toledo, O.).—The samples of col- 
ored paper forwarded are what dealers call ‘‘dyed 
in the wool,” that is, made by mixing the appropri- 
ate pigments with the pulp in the vats, before the 
paper is manufactured. For the d/ue color, either 
indigo or Prussian blue can be employed; the second 
is cheaper, but owing to its sensitiveness to alkalies, 
cannot answer for Seidlitz powders. The yellow 
can be obtained from either yellow ochre, Naples 
yellow, chrome yellow, or any of the inexpensive 
pigments known to the trade. 


A. F. P. (Woodlawn, ill.).—The following are 
taken from our back numbers : 
Condition Powder. 


Chlorate of potassa, powdered..... 6 ounces. 
Gentian, & Gens py 
Nitrate of potassa, f se re 
African ginger, . 1 ounce. 


Charcoal, = ia Syd 1 

Oil of anise 4 drachms. 

Mix. Dose, from an even toa heaped teaspoonful 
three times a day, in the feed. 


Vegetable Condition Powder. 


ATONE ere sah et datee te ce eee cece. 4 ounces. 
EACOMCO ap semcirase seas oot Gases. 4 * 
PMONMOFOCK ct Gecrcsn te ccs ts ws cess 16 
DIAVGULEM Mee iene Mae sacs tea cee cent se (Hem 
Bale (common)... ote cns cee sass es «ha 


* Diapente is prepared as follows: Take equal 
parts of gentian, turmeric, bay-berries, and mus- 
tard. Mix well. The dose is the same as the above. 


ANSWERS TO PAsT QUERIES. 
To THE Druaeists CrrouLaR : 

In answer to an inquiry from one of your corre- 
spondents, I beg to say that ** Chou Gras” is 
the local name here given to the fresh berries of 
The tincture is 


generally prepared by macerating them, after they 
are deprived of stems, leaves, etc., in just sufficient 
strongalcohol to cover them. After ten days, they 
are strained, expressed and filtered. The usual 
dose of the tincture is from one-half to one tea- 
spoonful, and it is said to be very efficacious in in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

The following is a formula easy and rapid of exe- 
cution for preparing Salicylate of Soda: 

Salicylicof sods. -.:te ec acct csv ee .. ‘ounces. 

Bicarbonate of soda........... bag 

Distilled: Watevccacecaase ener succes 1 pg 

Dissolve the soda in the water by the aid of heat, 
then add the acid by degrees, stirring after each ad- 
dition; filter, and evaporate to dryness over a sand 
bath, taking care in the latter part of the process 
to prevent the caking of the salt at the bottom of 
the dish, by scraping it with a horn or wooden spa- 
tula. If carefully prepared, the salt will be of the 
same color as the acid used, which should be free 
from carbolic acid. The above quantities will give a 
yield of rather more than eight ounces. 

Louis GENOIs. 

New Orleans, La., March, 1878. 

To Ernest Hubert of the same city, we are in- 
debted for similar information in regard to the iden- 
tity of the plant called Chow gras in Louisiana. He 
says itis known by that name, only to the old cre- 
ole population of the State. ‘‘It was probably 
called chou (cabbage) because the negroes used to 
eat the leaves cooked in the same way as cabbage. 
A tincture of the berries has been much used lately 
for rheumatism. Over twenty years since, it was 
employed for the same purpose, then it was forgot- 
ten; it came again into use two or three years ago, 
and now it is again falling into disuse,” 

W. (Boston, Mass.) sends the following formula 
as an excellent confection for colds, coughs, etc. : 
Troches of Slippery Elm and Chlorate 

of Potassa. 


Powdered slippery elm............... 3 pounds. 
Hd chlorate of potassa......... Nears 
Mal SEAT castes (alata iol cniata 4 eSB Lows 


Thoroughly incorporate the powders with the help 
of mucilage of tragacanth, and flavor with winter- 
green or vanilla. 

[Norge.—To be complete, the receipt should have 
specified the quantity of water and tragacanth 
necessary for making the lozenge mass. Consider- 
ing the glutinous nature of the slippery elm bark, 
we should judge the addition of gum to be scarcely 
necessary, but we suppose our informant has had 
practical experience with the formula which he 
recommends. As to the amount of water needed, 
we should estimate it at from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two fluid ounces. } j 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

G. H. (Iowa) desires to know what is the botanical 
name of OREGON GRAPE Root, and what are its 
medical properties. He has a sample that he can 
mail, but we are afraid it would not be of much help 
toward identifying the plant. Usually roots, unless 
possessing known characteristics, are difficult to 
name,when they are not accompanied with the flower 
or fruit of the plant and some of the leaves. Perhaps 
our readers on the Pacific coast may furnish the de- 
sired information. 


F.L. (Paris, Texas) asks: ‘‘ What is the for- 
mula of Cremer’s Pomade ?% 


Chicago College of Pharmacy. 


Tue Annual Commencement of the Col- 
lege was held on March 18, 1878, at the 
First M. E. Church, corner of Clark and 
Washington streets. The degree of grad- 
uate in Pharmacy was conferred on the fol- 
lowing students: Albert C. Wehrli, Wm. 
S. Hundt, Reinhardt Rahr, Max Schmel- 
ing, Fred. M. Lewis, Julius Meister, Otto 
G. Schaefer, A. G. Fleischer, W. C. Ohlen- 
dorf, Paul Zindler, Fred. J. Golling, B. L. 
Roos, J. J. Holzschuh, and E. O. Lackner. 

M. W. Borland is the President of the 
College, and A. G. Vogeler the Secretary. 


———_0-¢—____—_ 
The Tennessee College of Pharmacy. 


Turis school closed its lecture season on 
February 22d, and the Sixth Annual Com- 
mencement was celebrated, March 1, by 
conferring the degree of Pharmacal Chem- 
ist on Messrs. Thomas 8. Hayward, of 
Maryland, T. Oliver, of Mississippi, and J. 
N. McElroy, of Tennessee. 

Although the number of students is still 
small, the register shows a considerable 
increase in attendance over the previous 
session, and the friends of the college are, 
consequently, much encouraged in their 
efforts to build up a school of pharmacy 
for the South. Negotiations are in progress 
for securing increased accommodation for 
the class of 1878-9. A large hall will be 
taken as a lecture room, the cabinet con- 
siderably augmented, and the laboratory 
provided with apparatus for an extension 
of the course in analytical chemistry. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


From month to month and year to year, 
we have been accustomed to have put to 
us all sorts of questions relating to mat- 
ters of professional and private business. 


To hear from such correspondents has 
always afforded us pleasure, more or 
less, and when we have answered in a 


satisfactory manner, the pleasure has been 
notably increased. We invite a contin- 
uance of so useful a practice. 

Another kind of correspondence, how- 
ever, we should at the same time be glad 
to be more favored with. Hundreds of 
regular readers of the Crrconar could, 
were they to give themselves the time, 
send us for publication original facts, sug- 
gestions, and pharmaceutical experiences 
which might prove to be both interesting 


and instructive. To such persons this 
paragraph is specially addressed. Every 


man feeling he has within him something 
worth saying is hereby solicited to take 
his light ‘‘from under a metaphorical 
bushel and put it in a metaphorical candle- 
stick ’—that is to say, in the columns of 
the DRuaGists CrrcuLAR. He may thus 
do good all around the compass. Even 
the most knowing may still learn some- 
thing more; the less knowing are sure to 
be improved. 

Thanking such friends as have, touch- 
ing this matter, obliged us heretofore, we 
‘* pause now for a reply.” 


oe 


Alumni Association of the St. Louis 


College of Pharmacy. 


Tue third annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation, a scientific and social organization 
now firmly established, was held on the 
evening of February 19, 1878, at the lec- 
ture rooms of the college. President Lin- 
deman called the meeting to order. On 
roll call twenty-four members answered to 
their names. The Secretary, Chas. Geitner, 
read the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing, also the minutes of the executive 
board for the past year, which were adopt- 
ed. The President followed with his an- 
nual address, giving a synopsis of the 
scientific usefulness attained by the Asso- 
ciation up to the present day, and drawing 
a flattering outline of its future prospects. 
He concluded by advising strenuous and 
decisive action on the presently existing 
‘* Act to regulate the practice of pharmacy 
in the city of St. Louis,” showing it to be, 
as it at present stands, a very impotent and 
almost useless regulation; he also advised 
the legal incorporation of the Association. 
The esueunce. Adolph Pfeiffer, reported 
the financial affairs in a flourishing condi- 
tion, the cash balance on hand being 
$115.25. After the reports of the various 
officers and committees had been read and 
acted upon, the election of officers for the 
ensuing year commenced, resulting as fol- 
lows: President, Francis Hemm ; First 
Vice-President, Henry Strassinger; Second 
Vice-President, O. E. Trentler; Recording 
Secretary, Wm. C. Bohn; Corresponding 
Secretary, R. H. Hunstock; Treasurer, 
Adolph Pfeiffer; Registrar, C. A. Bendel. 
H. E. Lindeman, T. T. Reichenbach, 
and Chas. Geitner were elected members of 
the executive board for a term of three 
years. The newly-elected President, on 
being conducted to the chair, delivered an 
inaugural address, which received the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of all present. He ap- 
pointed a committee of five to draft reso- 
lutions and suggest amendments tending to 
the revision of the Pharmacy act, and pre- 
sent the same to Congress at the next gen- 
eral assembly. The appointment of a 
committee of three on incorporation, and 
the performance of business of minor im- 
portance, concluded the work of the eve- 
ning, and on motion the meeting adjourned. 

R. H. Hunsrock, Cor. See. 


—_—_—__e¢ e--___ 


Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 


Tue fourteenth Annual Reception Meet- 
ing of the Association took place at the 
College on Wednesday evening, March 
18, 1878. The new graduates numbcred 
ninety-nine. At 8 o’clock, R. V. Mattison, 
President of the Association; Wallace 
Procter, Secretary; Dr. A. W. Miller, and 
other gentlemen prominent in pharmacy 
took their seats, and the meeting was called 
to order. After a short address by Mr. 
Mattison, Mr. Procter called the roll, the 
graduates responding by stepping forward 
to the President’s desk, where they were 
welcomed as members of the Alumni As- 
sociation, and given a certificate of mem- 
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bership. Next in order was the awarding 
of the gold medal to David Patrick Miller, 


of Virginia, the student who had obtained | 
the highest average in the final examina- | L 
| spectroscope to the faculty, and delivered 


tion. The annual address by Dr. A. W. 
Miller followed. 
reforms in the education of druggists, such 
as a preliminary examination in the com- 
mon English branches before admission to 
the College, further examinations at the 
termination of each course, and, lastly, a 
post-graduate course, at the completion of 
which the degree of Master of Pharmacy 
could be conferred on the student. 

Certificates for proficiency in 
branches were awarded as follows ; Chem- 
istry, Charles Edwin Button, Missouri; 
Pharmacy, Charles Herman Gardner, 
Pennsylvania; Materia Medica, Charles 
Edwin Barton, Ohio; Pharmaceutical 
Manipulation, D. E. Prall, of Michigan. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the evening was the valedictory address, 
on behalf of the graduating class, delivered 
by D. E. Prall, of Michigan. 

A testimonial to the best student in the 
junior class was awarded to David Cos- 
telo; remarks were made by Professor Rem- 
ington, Maisch,and others, and at alate hour 
the pleasant proceedings terminated. 


oe? 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


Tue forty-eighth annual Commencement 
of the college was held in Chickering Hall 
on Tuesday evening, March 19, 1878. The 
hall was crowded, standing room only 
being left a short time after the exercises 
began. President Ewen McIntyre having 
opened the proceedings by the usual ad- 
dress, Mr. Cassebeer, the Secretary of the 
college, read the list of the graduates, and 
the diplomas were conferred by the Presi- 
dent on the successful candidates. Out of 
a class of seventy, fifty-one were found 
worthy of the degree of graduate in Phar- 
macy, while nineteen—an unusually large 
number—were among the unfortunates. 
Following is the list of the graduates:— 

Bagley, George P., Catskill, N. Y.; Bax- 
ter, A. P., Coldspring, N. Y.; Behrens, A. 
C., Germany; Behrens, H. L. F., Germany ; 
Boles, P. B., Lynchburg, Va.; Brunner, C. 
W., New York: Burgtorf, T. R., Hagen, 
Germany; Dougherty 8. E., Bordentown, 
N. Y.; Drescher, M. C., Bavaria, Ger- 
many; Edlich, A. A., New York; Evans, 
H. W., Crab Orchard, Ky.; Gans, Gerson, 
New York; Glatzmayer, W.., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Hayes, G. D., New York; Heller, 
Theodore, Vienna, Austria; Huber, Dan- 
iel, Jr., New York; Inness, George, New 
York; Jacobus, J. B., Cedar Grove, N. Ja 
Keeler, W. H., Trenton, N. J.; Ketchum, 
L. G., Clyde, N. Y.; Koehler, C. G., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Kunath, J. B., Dresden, Ger- 
many; Leibe, Daniel, Newark, N. J.; 
Liell, E. N., New York; Luerssen, F. W., 
Bremen, Germany; Mclver, Silas, New- 
man, Georgia; McMahon, Joseph, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Metzger, John, College Point, 
L. L.; Miot, R. C., Columbia, 8. C.; Moore, 
Silas H., Powlet, Vermont; More, A. he 
Wayne Co., Pa.; Muller, Wm. H., Ham- 
burg, Germany; Potberg, Charles, Orwigs- 
burg, Pa.; Reynolds, C. E., Monroeville, 
Ohio; Reynolds, Richard J., Waverly, N. 
J.; Riecker, W. F., New York; Roth, Ed- 
ward, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Schelpert, J. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; Schlesinger, L. J., Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Schofield, W. H. H., Cats- 
kill, N. Y.; Schreyer, George, New York; 
Smith, W. A., Newark, N. J.; Snelling, A. 
T, Chesterfield, Va.; Stevenson, A, Pe 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thurn, Louis, New 
York; Uber, A. G., Chicago, Ill.; Van- 
denhenden, R., Brussel, Belgium; Walker, 
W. M., Utica, N. Y.; Weber, Paul, Ger- 
many; Weismann, Louis F., New York; 
Wimmer, John, New York. 

The three prizes offered by the Alumni 
Association of the College, consisting of a 
gold, a silver, and a bronze medal, were 
awarded by Mr. B. F. McIntyre, President 
of the Association, to the three graduates 
who had passed the best general examina- 
tion. They were, respectively, George D. 
Hayes, Silas H. Moore, and Daniel Hu- 
ber, Jr. 

After a short but well-timed address by 
Mr. B. F. McIntyre to the recipients of the 
medals, Professor Chandler read a list of 
the seven graduates, next best in rank, 
whom it is customary to include in the roll 
of honor. These were Louis Thurn, Charles 
Pottberg, Edward N, Liell, Albert C. Beh- 
rens, Charles R. Reynolds, William H. H. 
Schofield, and Alexander F. Stevenson. 

Professor Rossiter W. Raymond then 
delivered the principal address of the even- 
ing, a witty and humorous speech which 


He recommended several | 


special } 


was frequently applauded and put every 
one in good humor. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Raymund’s address, R. Robson, on be- 
half of the graduating class, presented a 


the Valedictory. 

After a few remarks by Prof. P. W. 
Bedford, the exercises closed by the distri- 
bution to the graduates of the numerous 
baskets and huge bouquets of flowers sent 
by their friends. The next annual course 
of the College lectures will be delivered in 
the new building just purchased at 209 and 
211 East Twenty-third Street, between 
Second and Third avenues. The structure, 
formerly used as a church, will be altered 
so as to afford two large lecture halls, capa- 
ble of seating 290 and 880 students re- 
spectively, and they will be provided with 
all the lecture appliances. There will bea 
spacious room for the museum, another for 
the library, and ample accommodations for 
the laboratory, which will be provided with 
abundance of light, air, and all that is re- 
quisite for a first-class place of practical 
study. Other rooms are to be set apart for 
the Board of Pharmacy, Trustees, Profess- 
ors, Alumni Association, Janitor, etc. It 
is gratifying to learn that the funds accu- 
mulated by the College will be sufficient to 
pay more than two-thirds of the cost of 
the building, including the expense of the 
necessary alterations. The new home of 
the College is expected to be ready for 
occupation on the first of May next. Every 
one interested in Pharmacy cannot fail to 
wish, as we do, the institution every possi- 
ble success and prosperity. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Association 
was held Thursday evening, March 14th, 
in the University building. The following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 

President, Starr H. Ambler; Vice-Prest- 
dents, B. F. McIntyre, J. L. A. Creuse, and 
B. F. Hays; Treasurer, Theobald Froh- 
wein; Secretary, H. L. Coit; Registrar, L.M. 
Royce; Hxecutive Committee for three years, 
S. H. Moore, F. F. Knapp; for two years, 
J. R. Bond; Delegates to the Twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, at Atlanta, Ga., in 
September, 1878, P. W. Bedford, Theo. 
Frohwein, Starr H. Ambler, B. F. Hays, 
and EK. Montanus. 

At 10 o'clock the meeting adjourned to 
the Sinclair House, where a collation was 
given in honor of the graduating class of 
1878. 

The retiring President, Mr. B. F. McIn- 
tyre, presided. 

The assembly dispersed at 
o’clock, 


about 12 


QUESTIONS OF EXAMINATION FOR THE 
DIPLOMA, 


No books or other aids are allowed in 
any of the examinations. All intercom- 
munication is strictly prohibited. 

Time for answering the questions is five 
hours. 


CHEMISTRY. 
1.—Define the terms: Element. Mole- 
cule. Atom. Acid. Monad. Triad. Hexad. 
Artiad. Perissad. Hydrocarbon. COarbo- 
hydrate. Isomeric. Amorphous. Dimor- 
phous. Alkaloid. 


2.—Give as complete a list as possible of 
the constituents of the Atmosphere, and 
describe the functions and influence of 
each. 

3.—a. Give the chemical formula for 
Water, and its composition (1) by weight, 
(2) by volume. 

b. Mention the impurities in natural wa- 
ters which interfere with health and with 
manufacturing processes. 

4.—What is the source of Ammonia 
compounds? Mention the chief salts used 
in medicine, with their formule in the new 
system and their properties. 

5.—Laughing Gas. Give its formula, 
chemical name, synonyms, and its mode of 
preparation, with the equation for its pro- 
duction. 

6.—How much Argentic Nitrate can be 
obtained from 3,000 grammes of metallic 
silver? 

7.—Carry out the following reactions in 
the old system: a, NH,Cl+ CaO, HO = 
b. 8Ag-+ 4(HO,NO;) = ec. NaBr + MnO, 
e. 6KO, HO) + 6C] = 

8. Carry out the following reactions in 
the new system: a. CaO+ H,O=bd. Fe 
SO, oh BaCl, =c. 6Zn aa 6H.SO, + AS. 
O;= d. KOH+ HCl = 

9.—How is Carbon Dioxide prepared? 


What is its composition, and what are its | 
principal properties? 

10.—What reagents will demonstrate in 
aliquid the presence of—a. Chlorine. d. 
Sulphuric acid. c. Iodine. d. Ammonia 
e. Mercury. /f. Silver? 

Supposing only one of these substances 
to be tested for at atime. Give both tests 
of recognition and of confirmation, when 
necessary. 

11. Mention the principal tests for—a. 
Arsenic. 6. Antimony. c. Strychnia. 

12. Give the formule, both in the old 
and new systems, of the following com- 
pounds:—a@. Potassic Hydrate. 0. Calcic 
Hydrate. c¢. Ferric Hydrate. d. Bone 
Phosphate of Lime. e. Alcohol. jf. Ether. 
g. Chloroform. 

13. Give the English names, according 
to the old and to the new nomenclature, of 
the following compounds:—a. HgCl. b. 


Hg,Cl.. oc. KCl. da. FeSO... e. BaSO, 
f. CaSOs. g. CuCle. hk. Ca(ClO)s. . 4. Ca 
(ClOs3)s. k. Pb(NOs)s. 


14. How would you test Chloruform for 
impurities? How would you remove the 
latter? 

15. Describe the methods for determining 
the strength of hydrochloric acid, potash- 
lye, and water of ammonia. 

The answer should give both gravimetric 
and volumetric methods. 


PHARMACY. 


1.—Give the equivalents of the folowing 
values: (a) 20 troy ounces in grammes. 
(b.) 36 grammes in grains. (c¢.) 60 avoirdu- 
pois ounces in officinal troy weight. (d.) 5 
fluid ounces in cubic centimetres. (e.) 3 
litres in fluid ounces and minims. 

2.—What would be the weight of one 
litre of Stronger Ether (Atther fortior, U.S. 
1) ek 

Give answer in metric weight. 

3.—(a.) How many pounds of Water of 
Ammonia (Agua Ammonia, U. S. P.) can 
be made from 62 pounds of Stronger Water 
of Ammonia (Liquor Ammonia, U. 8. P.) ? 
(6.) How many pounds of Stronger Water 
of Ammonia are necessary to make 75 
pounds of Water of Ammonia containing 
16 per cent. of Ammonia? 

4.—Several varieties of Hxudations trom 
trees are used in medicine. These are 
classified according to their physical proper- 
ties and characteristics. Name these classi- 
fications, and the characteristics which 
distinguish each class. 

5.—Name the several officinal processes 
for extracting the soluble portion of vege- 
table drugs, and briefly describe each 
method. 

6.—What is the source from which Jur- 
taric Acid is obtained, and how is this acid 
manufactured? 

7—What tests may be used to prove the 
presence of Alkaloids in a liquid prepara- 
tion containing organic matter, and what 
compounds are formed in the precipitates 
caused by these tests ? 

8.—a. In what condition does Morphia 
exist in Opium naturally ? }. What Per- 
centage of morphia should be present in 
powdered opium?  c¢. What distinctive 
tests prove the presence of Opium in a liq- 
uid? d. How much insoluble matter is 
usually found in crude opium ? 

9.—Give a working process for preparing 
Liquor Magnesit Vitratis, and state briefly 
the impurities or adulterations found in this 
article occasionally. 

10.—The U. S. P. gives a process for pur- 
ifying Chloride of Ammonium. Give its 
outline. What impurity is intended to be 
removed ? How does the impurity origi- 
nate ? 

11.—What treatment would be proper in 
case of poisoning by—a. Arsenic? Give 
a process for preparing the best antidote. 
b. Corrosive Sublimate? c. Oxalic Acid ? 

12.—In what condition does Tannic Acid 
exist naturally? How is it prepared ? 
With what classes of medicinal substances 
is it incompatible? What is its usual 
adult dose ? 

13.—Name the officinal preparations of 
Silver, and-state their uses in pharmacy and 
medicine. 

14.—The Animal world yields fourteen 
substances which are officinal in the U. S. 
P. Name at least five, giving their officinal 
names, with definition, also their pharma- 
ceutical and medicinal uses. 

15.—What are the chief constituents of 
Normal Human Urine? What are the 


most common abnormal constituents, and 
how would you detect them ? 

16.—What are the ¢ngredients and the 
average adult dose of the following officinal 
preparations ? a, Pulvis Opii Compositus 


;a. R. 


(give proportions). 


b. Tinctura Opii (give 


we 


proportions). ¢, Pilule Cathartice Com. 
posite. d. Ceratum (give proportions), ¢, 
Liquor Potassii Arsenitis (give proportion 
of Arsenious Acid). ) 

17.—Criticise the following prescriptions: 


Potassii Iodidi..drachmas duas et semis, 
Hydrargyri Bichloridi....grana quatuor, — 
Morphiz Sulphatis......grana octo. 
Tincture Cinchone .....uncias tres, 
Mucilaginis Acacize .....unciam unam, 
Misce et signa: Capiat cochlear magnum. 
quarta quaque hora. 


b. Sodii Bromidi....... ee eee 3 ssa 4 
Hyd. Ohionaicen ese ices ee D ss, 
Aqui Carui stg 4conenisa toes ae 5 ii | 

Misce et signa: Sumat hora decubitus, gs © 

opus sit. 

c. Pot. Iodidi, 
pod, lodidiy mcm neni aa 3 it | 
Intus.; Senegwe nc tuncens chan en x it 
Spits. Aither Nitros ...... 7.05; % 8s, 
DyL Metsep: Ose seme q. 8. ad “3 "iva : 


Misce et signa: Sumatur cochlear parvum. 
mane et noctu. 

18.—Construct the formula of an emulsion 
containing one fl. oz. of Ol. Terebinthing, | 
to be administered internally.  ~ 


BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


1.—How do Plants and Animals differ, 
and how are they related ? 

2.—What is the difference in the growth | 
of a Stem and Root? Describe a Rhizome, 
Bulb, Bud, and Corm. 

3.—Define Endogens and Hxogens, and 
give their relation to Ootyledons and the 
Venation of the leaf. What is a Medu-’ 
lary Ray? i 

4.—What is the Cambium layer, and | 
what are the parts of a Bark ? 

5.—Name all the parts of a_ perfect | 
Flower. Describe them fully. How are. 
they usually arranged on the Receptacle ? | 

6.—What are the parts of a Leaf? Of 
what are they composed ? What is Proto-| 
plasm? What are Stomata, and what are | 
their uses? 

7.—What isa Fruit, botanically speak- 
ing? Describe some kinds. 

%.—Give the characters of the natural 
o1der Umbellifere, and the structure of the 
fruit. Name the officinal fruits derived | 
from this order. 

9.—Tarazacum. Definition. Natural 
order. Habitat. Medical properties. Act- 
ive principle. Officinal preparations and 
doses. 

10—Digitalis. 
der. Habitat. 
properties. 
doses. : 

11.—G@aila. Definition. Natural order and 
habitat of the tree from which the officinal 
galls are derived. Important constituents. 
Medical properties. 

12.—Opiuwm. Definition. Natural or- 
der and habitat. Commercial sorts. Jm- 
portant Constituents. Medical properties. 
Antidotes in cases of poisoning. Officinal © 
preparations and doses. 

13.—Colehicum. Definition. Natural or- | 
der and habitat. Active principle. Med- 
ical properties. Officinal preparations and 
doses. ; 

14.— Veratrum Viride. Definition. Nat- 
ural order and habitat. Active principles. 
Medical properties. Officinal preparations 
and doses. m4 

15.—Milia Mas. Definition. Natural 
order and habitat. Medical properties. 
Officinal preparations and doses. 

16.—Aloe. Definition. Natural order and 
habitat. Commercial sorts. Important 
constituents. Medical properties. Officinal 
preparations and doses. 

17.—Nua Vomica. Definition. Natural 
order and habitat. Important constit- 
uents. Medical properties. Officinal prep- 
arations and doses. Antidotes in cases of 


poisoning. ' 

18.— Belladonna. Definition. Natural 
order and habitat. Active principle. Med- 
ical properties. Antidotes. Ofticinal prep- 
arations and doses. 

19.—Sabbatia. Definition. Natural or- 
der and habitat. Medical properties. _ 

20.—Give the officinal names of the fol- 
lowing plants: Yarrow, Marsh Mallow, 
Barberry, Elecampane. Ginseng, Hard- 


Definition. Natural or- 
Active principles. Medical 
Officinal preparations and 


hack, Skunk Cabbage, Cranesbill, Penny- F 


royal, Culver’s Physic, Bittersweet, James- 
town Weed. 


———_#e—_____ 
Trichine in Germany. 


TrIcHINOsIS has become excessively pre- 
valent recently at Leipsic. All classes of 
the community, even the aristocracy, have 
been attacked by it, and at Stettin alone 
there were forty-one cases in one week, — 


April, 1878.] 


A Trade Misunderstanding. 


THERE are, it seems, in the Western 
States two separate organizations—one a 
combination of ‘‘ wholesale Western drug- 

ists,” and the otber an association in 

hicago of retail druggists. These bodies 
find their business interests lie in different 
‘channels. Probably we fail to comprehend 
the reasoning of either the one or the 
other; but, so far as we can understand 
them, each appears to have only an im- 
aginary grievance. If there be a loss any- 
where, it should naturally fall on the party 
‘who makes the concession of a discount. 
That party is the manufacturer. Should 
the wholesale dealer keep up the invoice 
price, he receives the advantage of a “‘ re- 
bate” at the day of settlement, whatever 
that percentage may be. This comes 
from the proprietors prices, and adds to 
‘the profits of the “‘jobber.” It is not 
taken from the retailer. He is no worse 
, off than if no deduction had been allowed, 
‘but, on the contrary, it is possible may 
,share with the “jobber” in the amount 
of the rebate, and thus become an actual 
gainer. 
| The following exposition is an extract 
from the proceedings of a recent meeting 
_of the Chicago Retail Druggists Associa- 
‘tion. Presuming it has been forwarded to 
_us for publication, we give it, accordingly, 
‘a place. The Whereases and the Resolutions 
‘on both sides, so far as they explain them- 
selves, have the logical lock of premises 
with forced conclusions. We may, how- 
‘ever, be wrong. We quote:— 
Mr. H. Sweet said: ‘‘I desire to call 
| the attention of this association to a mat- 
ter which threatens our pecuniary interest, 
,and which demands our early considera- 
‘tion and prompt action Following the 
decline in gold, and for other reasons, the 
eet tendency of the market has been 
downward. In the midst of the general 
, decline I have noted with surprise the 
‘advanced price of certain articles. 
“Investigation shows that this advance 
‘is not traceable to any advance in Jabor or 
materials, but proceeds from a cause 
‘wholly arbitrary, and which entirely ig- 
‘nores the interests of the retail distributer. 

“Tt is well known that in the spring of 

,1876 a combination of wholesale druggists 
‘was formed in the West and Northwest 
|for the purpose of advancing the prices of 
proprietary medicines. Failing in that 
,attempt, they appointed a committee to 
‘visit Eastern and Western manufacturers, 
‘and induce them to sell their goods on the 
‘rebate plan. That scheme is as follows: 
| “The manufacturer, when selling to 
'the jobber, charges a certain figure, and 
‘fixes the price at which the jobber shall 
‘sell to the retail dealer. On the first of 
)January and July the jobber makes a state- 
jment that he has not sold to the retailer 
for less than the proprietor’s fixed price ; 
he then receives ten per cent. discount or 
‘Tebate. 
| “In confirmation of my statement that 
_ this scheme is supported by the West- 
erm Druggists’ Combination, I will read 
from the Louisville Commercial the reso- 
lutions passed at their Convention, held 
‘in Louisville, February 13, 1878: 
_ “*The following report of Committee 
on Proprietary Medicines was read and 
, adopted: 
| ‘<Whpreas, anumber of prominent 
| proprietors have adopted the rebate sys- 
|tem for maintenance of uniform prices, 
_ affording ee a reasonable profit, which 
system, after a fair trial, has been clearly 
‘demonstrated to be the best means of se- 
, curing the end in view, it is by the W. W. 
,D. Association 
_ *** Resolved, That we extend to the pro- 
| prietors who have adopted this plan our 
_thanks for this evidence of their desire to 
protect the trade, and we assure them of 
our intention to second their efforts, and 
| pledge ourselves to them and to others 
, who shall adopt said plan hereafter our 
active interest in the sale of their products, 
giving them in all cases precedence over 
similar goods in which we are offered no 
protection whatever. 

“* Resolved, That this Association again 
urge upon proprietors the adoption of 
this plan as a measure essential to the se- 
curing of such profit as will secure the 
interest of the drug trade in the sale of 
their goods, respectfully representing that 
in our opinion such goods are subject to 
the same laws as regulate other lines. Not 
being liable to constant fluctuations, 
prices are gradually reduced toward the 
fixed cost, until they are sold below cost of 
handling or at actual cost, occasioning 
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jobbing trade, and we believe no little 
trouble and loss to proprietors them- 
selves.—J. §S. Burpsat, B. Brownrine, 
W. A. Rosryson, Committee.’ 


‘*In view of these facts,” said Mr. Sweet, | 


““the question arises, What do our interests 
require? I move the following preamble 
and resolutions: 

““Waernas, A number of prominent 
proprietors have adopted the rebate sys- 
tem of prices, thereby diminishing the 
profit of the retail dealer, therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That such proprietors as have 
adopted the rebute plan, and given this 
evidence of their indifference to our in- 
terests (and others who shall adopt said 
plan hereafter) be assured that our efforts 
and our active interest in the sale of their 
products will cease; that we will not dis- 
tribute advertising matter for such pro- 
prietors, and that we shall in all cases give 
precedence to similar goods which are not 
sold on the rebate plan. 

“* Resolved, That this Association urge 
proprietors to abandon the rebate plan as 
a measure calculated to alienate the inter- 
est of the retailers in the sale of their 
goods, and as opposed to those principles 
which regulate mercantile transactions.” 

The foregoing resolutions were adopted. 


oe 
The Trade-Mark Treaty with France. 


In the year 1873 Felix Prot & Co., of 
Paris, successors of Lubin, manufacturers 
of perfumes, registered their trade-mark in 
this country. In December, 1877, they de- 
tected certain spurious goods which had 
the Lubin trade-mark. OC. M. Rich & Co., 
of West Broadway, were recently arrested 
charged with manufacturing his article and 
using the trade-mark on their bottle, and 
dealing in counterfeit Lubin trade-marks. 
After a number of hearings United States 
Commissioner Osborn held the prisoners to 
await the action of the Grand Jury. There 
is a special treaty with France on the sub- 
ject of trade-marks, which bears upon this 
case.—Prom the New York Telegram, March 
16, 1878. 

Referring to the above, Messrs. Felix 
Prot & Co., sole proprietors of the ‘‘ Lu- 
bin” products, desire the trade to under- 
stand that they propose to do all in their 
power to stop the manufacture and sale of 
imitations of their goods, and will be 
greatly assisted in such endeavors if parties 
having knowledge of such imitations will 
communicate with their counsel, Mr. C. 
W. Town, No. 47 Wall St. 


———___ 0 e —_____ 


The Paris Acclimatation Society. 


M. ALBERT GEOFFROY Sr. HImarReE has 
just concluded, on the part of this society, 
an agreement with the Municipality of 
Marseilles, whereby the Jardin des Plantes 
of that city shall be transformed into a 
succursal of the Paris Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion. The Paris Society already possesses 
a similar very fine succursal on the island 
of Hyéres. These two succursals are in- 
tended to serve as places of transition for 
plants from hot climates, which it is de- 
sired to acclimatize in France. At Mar- 
seilles, as well as Hyéres, these will thus 
find a special climate intermediary between 
their own original climates and the climate 
of Paris. 


—eoe 


Transcendent Chemistry. 


THE “ Bradley Promethor,” says a Bal- 
timore contemporary, is a vessel propelled 
by ‘‘a certain kind of gas, which is evolved 
by mechanical disintegration, water be- 
ing forced through solid silver by hydro- 
static pressure, which is automatic and is 
operated by the engine. This product is 
introdueed into small cells of one inch in- 
ternal diameter, made of the best decar- 
bonized steel, and there quickened into gas 
by heat, which does not need to be over 
the ordinary temperature to produce steam. 
There is no water introduced as water into 
the generators. 

“The apparatus, he claims, contains 
nothing but pure gas, without any likeness 
to a steam boiler. Three hundred pounds 
pressure can be had from a thimbleful of 
water, and the pressure can be raised any 
degree to thousands of pounds to the 
square inch by regulating the supply of 
water. The gas frequently reaches so in- 
tense a state as to show great signs of 
electrical action, but before being admitted 
to the cylinder of the engine it is oxidized, 
which fully prepares it to act with all the 
smoothness of steam on the piston.” 

This is a remarkable invention, throwing 


great annoyance, as well as loss to thelinto the shade Keely’s great discovery. 


| But perhaps it is only a base imitation of 


the celebrated motor. 
------ @@e ——__- 
Stanley and the Congo River. 


Tuts great African traveller, the discov- 
erer of Dr. Livingstone, has now solved 


the mystery of the origin of the River Con- | 


go. He has ascertained it to be the Lua- 
laba of Livingstone. It is in magnitude to 
Africa what the Amazon is to South Amer- 
ica, the Mississippi to North America, the 
Yang-tse Kiang to Asia. It certainly ex- 
ceeds the Nile in volume, and possibly also 
in area of drainage. Rising in the upland 
north of Lake Nyassa, it flows northerly 
through the great interior basin of Africa, 
until it reaches a point about the second 
degree of north latitude (long. 24° E.), when 
it swerves to the westward, then to the 
southwestward until it approaches the 
coast. Where Livingstone was stopped, 
the Lualaba was a noble stream from 2,000 
to 6,000 yards wide; after making the great 
bend near the equator, it develops into a 
still broader stream, from two to ten miles 
wide, choked with islands. At the cata- 
racts, where the river breaks through the 
coast mountains, the stream narrows to 500 
yards or less, then spreads out into a broad 
stream from two to four miles wide with a 
current flowing about three miles an hour. 
The volume of water discharged is enor- 
mous; Captain Tuckey’s estimate—2,000,- 
000 cubic feet a minute—is probably not 
far from the truth. At its mouth the Con- 
go is a thousand feet deep, and the water 
has been found to be perfectly fresh nine 
miles from the coast. For forty miles out 
the sea is perceptibly freshened by the vast 
volume of fresh water poured into it. The 
tide is felt as far as the first cataract, 140 
miles up the river. In its lower course the 
river spreads out into extensive swamps 
covered with mangrove and palm trees. 


> an a ae 
Book Notices. 


HAND-BOOK OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS, 
designed for the use of classesin colleges 
and technical schools. By Epwarp 
Hart, 8. B. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. 1878. Price $2.50. 

Under the above title a new work on 
chemical analysis makes its appearance to 
swell the already copious list of treatises 
on chemistry. This volume is intended 
by the authoras a hand-book for the use 
of those who are much occupied with 
volumetrical work. Most of the methods 
described are general, and claimed to have 
been carefully selected and brought up to 
date. As only volumetrical processes are 
taken into consideration, some complicated 
methods are given which are inferior in 
accuracy and directness to the usual grav- 
imetric processes, but such is the common 
defect of treatises on exclusively volumet- 
ric analysis. A number of illustrations in- 
cluded in the text help to convey a precise 
idea of the apparatus described in the 
letter-press. The book is, besides, well 
printed in clear type on good paper, and, 
we think, will not fail to find its way 
into the hands of students and practical 
analysts. 


Tue Druaeists’ HAND-BooK OF PRIVATE 
Formutas. By Joun H. NELSON. 
Cleveland, O. 1878. 

The object of the Hand-book is to fur- 
nish reliable formulas for preparing well- 
known medicines not noticed in the Phar- 
macopeeia or Dispensatory. The receipts 
given are for the various elixirs, medicated 
syrups, and wines, etc., which are so gen- 
erally in demand, although persistently 
ignored by our Pharmacopeeia and its com- 
menters. A discussion of the merits or 
demerits of the preparations of ‘‘ elegant 
pharmacy ”’ is here out of place; the mere 
fact that the public will have them is suf- 
ficient reason for helping the drugyist to 
satisfy his customers. The formulas given 
in the little volume now under notice are 
not private by any means, many of them 
having been originally printed in THE 
Druaeists CrrcULAR, and most of them 
having there been republished at some 
time or other. In regard to these, we 
are ready to accept the statement of 
the author that the formulas are relia- 
ble and can be depended upon. As to 
the further claim that all of them are 
practical, and never fail to produce the 
desired result, we may be allowed to ex- 
press some doubts. For instance, we ques- 
tion the possibility of making an Elixir of 
pyrophosphate of iron and bismuth, with- 
out forming a precipitate of phosphate of 
bismuth, insoluble in any menstruum except 
strong acids, Another preparation, the 


syrup of protoxide of iron, is directed to 
be made from ferrous citrate instead of 
ferrous nitrate, the usually adopted combi- 
nation. The advantage of the change is 
doubtful; and the substitution is even un- 
advisable, as introducing confusion into a 
hitherto well-known although wrongly- 
named preparation. Leaving aside such 
little imperfections, after all of but second- 
ary importance, we must say that the 
Hand-book contains a large number—533 in 
all—of receipts of the most varied charac- 
ter, generally reliable, and all directly re- 
lating to the business of the druggist. It 
will be found, we are assured, a very useful 
book to consult and to take as a guide. The 
price is three dollars. 


THe MuttumM In Parvo REFERENCE AND 
Dossr-Boox. By Henri LeonARD, A.M., 


M.D. Third Edition. Revised and 
enlarged. Thirteenth Thousand. De- 
troit. 1878. Price 75 cents. 


The motto of the author is, ‘‘ Mega 
biblion mega kakon,” Anglice, Big book, 
big evil. If this, like all good rules, works 
both ways, the dose-book in question must 
be a valuable one, for it may be classed 
among the infinitesimals, being small 
enough to be nearly hidden in an ordinary 
vest pocket. Yet it appears to contain a 
quantity of information useful to the prac- 
titioner at the bedside. Indeed, the very 
smallness of its size renders it all the more 
convenient for the purpose intended. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY; BULLETIN OF THE 
Boussgy Institution, at Jamaica Plain 
(Boston). Volume II. Part 3. Boston, 
1878. Price 75 cents. 

The bulletin contains, as usual, a num- 
ber of interesting original papers on scien- 
tific agriculture. F. H. Storer, professor 
of agricultural chemistry, contributes four 
articles relating to the chemical analysis 
of plants and soils. One is on the compo- 
sition of the common field horsetail, 
Hquisetum arvense, and one of that of the 
shells of crabs, lobsters, oysters, clams, 
mussels, and other shell-fish. Another 
paper treats of the prominence of carbonate 
of lime as a constituent of solutions ob- 
tained by percolating dry cultivable soils 
with water; and the last is a supplementary 
note to an article on the composition of 
pumpkins. Professor Francis Parkman 
has a very interesting paper on the hybrid- 
ization of lilies, and Professor W. G. Far- 
low supplies a suggestive list of the fungi 
found inthe vicinity of Boston, which 
concludes the bulletin. 


CLINICAL GyNEcOLOGY. By W. H. Wa- 
THEN, M.D., Lecturer in the Louisville 
Medical College. Reprinted from the 
January and February numbers of the 
Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal. 
Louisville. 1878. 


REPORTS OF EXAMINATIONS BY THE IN- 
SURANCE AND BANKING DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE STATE OF NEw York, made 
during the year 1877. New York. 1878. 
Most, if not all, of these reports have 

been already printed in the New York 

daily papers. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CALIFORNIA: Being a 
description of its climate, health, wealth, 
and resources compressed into a small 
compass. Napa County: its agricultural 
resources, vineyards, health and popula- 
tion. By GrorcE W. Girt, Napa City, 
Cal. 

The author’s purpose is to show, first, 
that ‘‘the State ‘of California is in the 
most prosperous condition of any other part 
of the United States, which means also that 
it is the most prosperous country in the 
world.” As Napa county is probably, in 
the eyes of the author, the best of Cali- 
fornia, it naturally follows that it must be 
a very desirable place of residence for 
emigrants. The climate is claimed to be 
especially adapted for the cure of persons 
afflicted with pulmonary complaints. 
Batuine, Cupprne, Evecrriciry, Mas- 

sack. A comparison of the therapeutic 

effects of bathing. of cupping or atmos- 
pheric exhaustion, of electricity in the 
formof galvanism and Faradaism, and of 
massage in the treatment of debilities, de- 
formities, and chronic diseases. By Da- 

vip Princn, M.D., of Jacksonville, Il. 

Reprinted from the American Practi- 

tioner. Louisville, Ky. 1878. 

oo 


To Retain Coffee Aroma. 


By mixing 25 per cent. of well dried 
bread crumbs with coffee, when grinding, 
a German chemist claims that the delicate 
aroma of the fresh ground coffee will !c 
retained for an indefinite period, which 
otherwise soon escapes, 
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Black for Woollen Goods.—For one pound 
of goods take — 
| 


ounces. 
1g ounce. 
1g ounce. 


Extract of logwood..114 to 2 

Cream of tartar...... 

Bichromate of potassa 

Clean the goods by steeping in soap suds, 
rinse in several waters, and lay aside moist. | 
Dissolve the extract of logwood in a brass | 
or copper kettle with a_ sufficiency of 
water, add the cream of tartar to the solu- | 
tion, and stir with a wooden stick until it 
is dissolved. Then put in the moist goods, 
and keep the whole at a heat just below 
the boiling point, stirring often, and add- 
ing hot water from time to time to replace 
that lost by evaporation. The steeping is 
to be continued from three to ten hours, 
according to the thickness and hardness | 
of the fabrics. After this, the goods are 
to be taken out from the bath, well drained. 
and hung upon a line till cold, when they 
are rinsed once in cold water, and laid 
aside moist Lastly, dissolve the bichro- 
mate in a brass, copper, or iron kettle, with 
sufficient water to work the goods in. bring 
the solution to a scalding heat, put in the 
moist goods, and stir them well with a 
wooden stick during from thirty to forty- 
five minutes. Take them out, drain them, 
and, when cool, rinse them in several 
waters, and let them dry in the shade. 
Should the color be then uneven or not | 
deep enough, repeat the steepings in both 
baths, adding to each a fourth part as 
much of the dye stuffs as was used at first. 


Brack for Cotton Goods.—For one pound 
of goods take of— 


Extract of logwood..11g to 2 ounces. 
Bichromate of potassa 4 ounce. 
IV SCLUPTION, Sees h vis cits. « ts ounce. 


Clean the goods in the manner above in- 
dicated, and lay aside moist. Dissolve the 
extract of logwood and the verdigris in a 
brass or copper kettle, with about four 
gallons of soft water; bring the solution to 
a scalding heat, introduce the goods still 
moist, and steep them from five to ten 
hours, stirring often, and replacing the wa- 
ter lost by evaporation. The temperature of | 
the bath is to be kept at about 180° or 200° 
F. during the operation. Let the goods 
remain in the solution till it is cold or even 
over night; then drain and rinse them in 
two or three waters, and steep them dur- 
ing from thirty to forty-five minutes in 
moderately strong soap suds. After this 
rinse them in several waters, and steep 
them during from thirty to forty-five min- 
utes in the solution of bichromate of po- 
tassa in a sufficient quantity of water. 
Rinse well and dry in the shade. This pro- 
cess also answers for mixed goods of cotton 
ane wool, 

Brown for Woollens.—The aniline col- 
ors are probably most convenient for 
domestic use. Of these, two may be 
mentioned, aniline brown and Bismarck 
brown. The first is applied by dissolving 
one pound of the dye stuff in two gallons 
of alcohol of 83 degrees, and adding enough 
of the solution to the bath in which the 
goods are to be steeped. No mordant is 
required. A snuff brown more or less deep 
is produced. 

For Bismarck brown, the following is 
the manipulation. Mix together one pound 
of the dye, five pounds of water, and| 
twelve ounces of sulphuric acid. This paste 
dissolves readily in hot water, and may be 
used directly as follows. Render the bath 
sour with sulphuric acid, add a quantity of 
sulphate of soda, immerse the wool, and 
add the color by small portions, keeping 
the temperature below 212° F. The usual 
color inclines toa cinnamon shade. Ow- 
ing to the varying strength of aniline dyes, 
it is scarcely possible to give more than a 
very approximate idea of the quantity of 
coloring matter needed for a given weight 
of goods. y- 


| 
Brown on Cotton Goods.—For one pound | 
of goods take of— 


Watechiy 8 +e MRSS 2 ounces. 
Sulphate of copper...... 2 drachms. 
Bichromate of potassa... 4 drachms. 


Clean the goods well in soap suds, as has 
been already directed. Ina brass or cop- 
per kettle steep the catechu and the blue 
vitriol, from one to two hours, with about 
four gallons of water. Immerse the goods 
in the solution heated to about 200° Bs. 
and steep them during from five to ten 
hours, stirring frequently with a wooden 
paddle, and replacing the water lost by 
evaporation. The goods will then have ac- 
quired a cinnamon brown color. Remove 


in the shade. If a coffee-brown shade is 
desired, dissolve the bichromate of potassa 


| in a brass, copper, or iron kettle, with about 
| four gallons of water, put in the goods still 
| moist, and steep them for about one hour, 
| with frequent stirring. Then remove them 
from the bath, and after rinsing them in | 


several waters, dry them in the shade. 
Bismarck brown can also be used for 

cotton goods, by mordanting the fabric 

with sumach and acetate of alumina. The 


| aniline bath must. in that case, be kept at 
| a temperature below 100 


F. By the addi- 
tion of bichromate of potassa, redder shades 
may be obtained. 
—__—_—___- ¢- 9 —___—_____ 
Artificial Madder Colors. 

In 1832 some researches made by two well- 
known French chemists, MM. Dumas 
and Laurent, upon certain of the constitu- 
ents of coal-tar, revealed the fact that a 
substance is thence obtainable consisting of 
the elements carbon and hydrogen (and 
thence ternied a hydrocarbon), and 
possessed of certain peculiar properties. 
To this they applied the term anthracene, 
to distinguish it from numerous other hy- 
drocarbons also existing in coal-tar. So 
far as ‘‘ practical” results are concerned, 
this discovery remained wholly infertile for 
many years; anthracene, and _ certain 
bodies derived from it by oxidation and 
other chemical processes, remained chemi- 
cal curiosities, having been seen and 
handled in a pure state by but few persons. 
Similarly, when, in 1863, the late Dr. An- 
derson, of Glasgow, reinvestigated anthra- 
cene and its derivatives, and obtained a 
good deal of additional knowledge on the 
subject, nothing transpired which in any 
degree could lead to the idea that this little- 
known and out-of-the-way substance would 
shortly become the basis of a large indus- 
try, involving vast sums of money, and ut- 
terly changing the face of the earth in cer- 
tain districts. In 1868, however, two 
German savants, Graebe and Liebermann, 
while investigating from a scientific point 
of view the chemical habitudes of the sub- 
stance termed uizarin, one of the princi- 
pal coloring matters contained in madder, 
found that by certain processes it could be 
converted into anthracene, and, which was 
of more importance, that it was possible to 
reverse the operations and transform anthra- 
cene into alizarin. The knowledge of this 
discovery soon caused a number of trials to 
be made for the purpose of extracting 
anthracene on a commercial scale at a cheap 
rate from coal tar, and of converting this 
anthracene into alizarin by methods suffi- 
ciently inexpensive to enable the product to 
compete in the market with natural mad- 
der. Considerable success attended these 
attempts, and speedily several processes 
were patented for these purposes. Some 
of these processes have been found to give 
products even superior to the natural mad- 
der colors, owing to the preponderance in 
the artificial dye-stuffs of certain constitu- 
ents, either existing only in small quantity 
in madder, or not present therein at all. 
And such success has attended the use for 
calico-printing, &c., of these materials, 
that, before a decade has elapsed since the 
germ of the discovery of the first crude 
process for the artificial production of 
alizarin was made publicly known to scien- 


tific men, the trade in madder has been re- | 


volutionized, the growth and cultivation of 
the natural plant having been reduced to a 
quarter of its former dimensions, with 
every prospect of almost entire extinction 
being speedily brought about; while vast 
sums of money have been transferred from 
this application to an entirely new branch 
of manufacture, and large tracts of coun- 
try entirely changed in character through 
the alteration of the nature of the staple 
substances grown thereon.—London Socie- 
ty. 


0 
To Color Zinc Roofs. 


AMONG recent German inventions is a 
simple process, depending on the use of ace- 
tate of Jead, by which every kind of color is 
applicable to sheets of zinc. By mixing 
blacklead, for instance, with the salt, a 
very agreeable light brown hue is obtained, 
It is by this process that the cupola of the 
synagogue at Nuremberg has been painted. 
A sufficient length of time has already 
elapsed, it is said, to show that the atmos- 
phere has had no influence on the zinc 
sheeting of the roof, thus showing the 
practical value of the process in such 
cases. By the addition of other coloring 
matters, ight or dark shades of yellow or 
gray may be produced. 


(The Origin, Manufacture, and Uses of 
Brass, 


A CONTEMPORARY contains, under the 
above title, the following historical data 
concerning this useful alloy: ‘‘ Brass was 
common in Egypt long anterior to the ex- 
odus of Israel, for, during that nation’s 
journey to Canaan, the Israelitish women 
contributed their brass mirrors, which they 
brought with them out of Egypt, when 
brass was needed to make the brazen laver. 
The fact that the Egyptians were able to 
burnish brass so highly as to give a perfect 
reflection of the ‘human face divine,’ 
would indicate not only great skill, but a 
large experience in its manufacture and 
use. Five hundred years after this time, 
Hiram of Tyre cast two pillars of brass— 
Jachin and Boaz—for the portico of Solo- 
mon’s temple; these were more than thirty- 
five feet high, and some 5 or 6 feet in diam- 
eter. So valuable was the brass of which 
these pillars were composed considered 
even by the Babylonians when the pillars 
were nearly 500 years old, that, after the 
destruction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his soldiers broke them up and car- 
ried the material to Babylon to increase the 
riches of that great city. Among both the an- 
cients and the moderns brass has always 
ranked high among the useful and the orna- 
mental metals. As early as 1750, mills and 
machinery for rolling and slitting iron were 
in operation in the United States. The 
first of which we have any record were 
put up in Middleboro’, Hanover, and Mil- 
ton, Mass.; but not until 1802 was such 
machinery called into requisition to roll 
brass more readily to make it useful. At 
that time Abel Porter & Co. started a brass 
button manufactory in Waterbury, Conn. 
This firm had their brass ingots partially 
rolled in an iron rolling-mill, and then com- 
pleted the process by means of small rolls, 
driven by horse-power, in their own mill.” 

The article does not describe the manu- 
facture of brass, and as practically this is 
of much more importance than any curi- 
ous historical recollections, we will proceed 
to supply this deficiency. Brass is nothing 
but copper, of which the softness has been 
diminished, the melting point lowered, and 
the red color more or less changed to a 
golden yellow by the addition of zinc. The 
various proportions of the two metals give, 
as might be expected, various qualities to 
the brass. The addition of very little 
brass, say from 1 to 8 per cent. to the cop- 
per, does not produce much change in the 
latter metal, except that such an alloy can 
be cast, which is not the case with pure cop- 
per, of which therefore castings are seldom 
made, as it cannot be cast sound. The 
common practice among founders is to add 
an ounce of ordinary brass to every pound 
of copper tobe cast. The addition of from 
5 to 7 per cent. of zine to copper, produces 
the gilding metal for common jewelry, 
while the reddish sheet brass produced at 
Hegermuehl contains, according to Ure, 
13 per cent. of zinc. The pinchbeck, 
Manheim gold, Similor,.and other alloys of 
various names, contain from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of zinc, while for bearing solder well 
an addition of from 25 to 380 per cent. of 
zinc is necessary, the so-called Bristol brass 
consisting of this proportion. | Emerson’s 
patent brass was made of the constant pro- 
portion of 3314 per cent. of zinc, or 1 part 
of zinc to every 2 parts of brass, while 
Mun’s sheathing for the bottoms of ships 
contains from 37 to 40 per cent. of zinc. 
He says in his patent specification that any 
alloy between 50 of zinc to 50 of copper 
and 37 of zinc to 63 of copper will roll and 
work at a red heat, but that 40 per cent. of 
zinc to 60 of copper is the best; 44 per 
cent. of zinc to 56 of copper is the so-called 
spelter solder, used for soldering copper 
and iron ; but to take 50 per cent. of zinc 
(equal parts) is generally considered better, 
as during the process of melting much of 
ate zinc is always lost, it being quite vola- 
tile. 

It is well known to practical men that 
spelter solder is found in the trade ina 
granulated form. The way to produce it 
in this form is to pour the alloy of equal 
parts of zinc and copper into an ingot 
mould with cross ribs, which indents it in- 
to little squares of about two pounds 
weight. These squares are then heated 
over a charcoal fire to nearly a cherry-red, 
and then broken upon an anvil, or with an 
iron pestle ina mortar. The right degree 
of heat is a very important point, as when 
too hot the solder will not crumble, on ac- 
count of its toughness, but is beaten into 
a cake or coarse lumps, and becomes tar- 


nished; when not hot enough, it will not 
break up at all; by a proper heat, it becomes 


nicely graduated, retains a bright yello: 
color, and is afterward passed through | 
sieve. The ultimate proportion is less tha 
50 per cent. of zine, by reason of the los 
referred to. 

The so-called patent Mosaic gold of Pay 
ker contains from 52 to 58 per cent, o 
zinc, and is dark colored when first ¢asj 
but becomes of a beautiful yellow tint whe 
dipped in acid. From 60 to 70 per cent, o 
zinc for 40 to 30 of copper is a bluish 
white brittle alloy, very brilliant, but s: 
crystalline that it can be pounded cold jy 
a mortar by a pestle. Lastly, 80 or 90 pe 
cent. of zinc to 20 or 10 per cent. of co 
per is hard and crystalline, and differs lit 
tle from zinc, except that it is much stronge 
and more tenacious. 

It is evident that from the volatility 0 
zinc a very exact definite proportion can 
not well be obtained in melting; the fusj 
bility increases exactly in proportion toth: 
amount of zinc used, but not the yellow 
color; the red color of copper scarcely 
changes by the addition of less zinc thai! 
20 per cent. to 80 of copper; at 25 per cent 
of zinc it slides into that of yellow brass: 
andremains nearly unaltered until the ad 
dition of some 40 per cent. of zinc, wher 
it becomes whiter; until the addition of 6? 
per cent. of zinc to 85 of copper, the alloy, 
has the brilliant silvery color of speculur 
metal, while by a further increase of zinc 
it adopts a bluish tint. 

The ductility and malleability are nearly 
fully retained in all proportions from the 
pure copper until 40 per cent. of zine is 
used against 60 of copper; additional zinc 
causes brittleness. The very best brass for 
all practical purposes, and which will al 
and turn well, consists of 20 per cent. of 
zinc to 80 of copper, and 36 of zine to 64 
of copper. This range is wide, but beyond 
this it does not work well; with more zinc 
it is too hard and crystalline; with les: 
zinc it is too buttery or greasy, and hang; 
to the file like copper. I 

We ought to add here that before zinc 
was known as a separate metal, brass was 
made by adding to the copper, during the 
process of its fusion, a quantity of zinc ore, 
especially that quality called Calamine— 
Manufacturer and Builder. | 
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Iron and its Companions. 


In the ordinary metallurgic products ot 
iron a number of other metals may almost 
always be detected by analysis. Among 
the metals that accompany iron are man- 
ganese, nickel, cobalt, chromium—which 
metals are all likewise found in meteoric 
iron—also copper, vanadium, titanium, 
and tungsten. It isa curious fact that the 
spectrum of the sun indicates the presence 
of iron, together with all of the metals 
above named, except tungsten and yana- 
dium. 


+e 
Aniline Bronzing Fluid. 


TAKE ten parts of aniline red and five of} 
aniline purple, and dissolve in 100 parts of 
alcohol at 95°, taking care to help the solu- 
tion by placing the vessel in a sand or 
water bath. As soon as the solution is ef- 
fected, five parts of benzoic acid are added, 
and the whole is boiled from five to ten 
minutes, until the greenish color of the 
mixture is transformed in a fine light- 
colored bronze. This bronze is stated to) 
be very brilliant, and to be applicable to 
all metals, as well as to other substances. 
It is easily laid on with a brush, and dries 
promptly. | 

Cleansing Fluid. pi 


For washing alpaca, camel’s hair, and 
other woollen goods, and for removing 
marks made on furniture, carpets, rugs, 
etc.: Four ounces ammonia, four ounces 
white Castile soap, two ounces alcohol, two 
ounces glycerin, two ounces ether. Cut 
the soap fine, dissolve in one quart water 
over the fire, add four quarts water. When 
nearly cold add the other ingredients. 
This will make nearly eight quarts and 
will cost about 75 cents. It must be putin 
a bottle and stoppered tight. It will keep 
good any length of time. To wash dress | 
goods, take a pail of lukewarm water, and f 
put in a teacupful of the fluid, shake 
around well in this, and then rinse 1D ~ 
plenty of clean water, and iron on wrong — 
side while damp. For washing grease 
from coat collars, etc., take a little of the | 


fluid in a cup of water, apply with a clean 

rag, and wipe well with a second rag. It 

will miake everything woollen look bright | 
: 


and fresh. 9 


April, 1878.] 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


To Wash Flannels. 


| A FEMALE correspondent of the Boston 
| Journal of Chemistry says:— 

_ TJ will give a little of my experience in 
washing flannels. I was taught to wash 
flannel in bot water, but it is a great mis- 
take. In Italy my flannels were a wonder 
|to me; they always came home from the 
wash so soft and white. I learned that the 
| Italian women washed them in cold water. 


in a box, which had one end taken out, to 
keep them out of the mud, by the bank of 


jboiling; and I never had washing done 
better, and flannels never half so well. 
/have tried it since, and find the secret of 
ynice soft flannels to be the washing of them 
‘in cold or lukewarm water, and plenty of 
jstretching before hanging out. Many re- 
icipes say, Don’t rub soap on flannels; but 
}you can rub soap on to the advantage of 
\the flannels, if you will rinse it out after- 
| ward and use no hot water about them, not 
forgetting to stretch the threads in both 
‘directions before drying. Flannels so cared 
}for will never become stiff, shrunken, or 
yellow.” 
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k Colored Stamping Inks. 


Tue following are commended for the 
,colors most frequently wanted for stamp- 
ing purposes: 
| ed: Dissolve ¥f oz. of carmine in 2 ozs. 
,of strong water of ammonia, and add 1 
‘drachm of glycerin and %4 oz. of dextrin. 
| Blue: Rub 1 oz. of Prussian blue with 
‘enough water to make a_ perfectly smooth 
|paste; then add 1 oz. of dextrin, incorpo- 
,rate it well, and finally add sufficient water 
‘to bring it to the proper consistence. 

I ee 


Suggestions about Glue. 


Goop glue should be a light-brown color, 
semi-transparent, and free from waves or 
cloudy lines. Glue loses much of its 
,Strength by frequent re-meiting: therefore, 
glue which is newly made is preferable to 
that which has been re-boiled. The hotter 
the glue the more force it will exert in 
keeping the joined parts glued together. 
In all large and long joints it should be ap- 
plied immediately after boiling. Apply 
pressure until it is set or hardened. 


" ———ee—__ 
Sulphur for Hens’ Nests. 


Pur a tablespoonful of sulphur in the 
,nest as soon as hens or turkeys are set. The 
heat of the fowls causes the fumes of the 
‘sulphur to penetrate every part of their 
bodies, every louse is killed, and, as all 
,nits are hatched within ten days, when the 
‘mother leaves the nest with her brood, she 
is perfectly free from nits or lice. 


TO INCREASE 

| The sale of a good Tooth Powder, druggists should 
)putitupin O. Twitchell’s Touth Powder Box 
/ (patented); it being the only neat and convenient 
| package out of which Tooth Powder can be used. 
For sale by Druggists’ Sundriesmen, or sample 
| 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address, 


OSCAR TWITCHELL, No. 1179 Broadway, N. Y. | 


i RR et cr ee i 
|) SEABURY & JOHNSON’S PLASTERS, 

The long experience of Messrs. Seabury & John- 
son in plaster making, coupled with their extensive 
machinery and unapproached facilities for the 
economical production of these articles, has enabled 
them to produce the most perfect medicinal plasters 
| Manufactured in the world. They have demon- 
strated to physicians and druggists that India 
rubber, on account of its flexibility, great con- 
/ venience and preservative character, is the best 
| material for a base for medicinal plasters that has 
ever been utilized. By its aid and with the greatest 


; care in the selection of the most reliable drugs, and | 


_ by faithfully following the plaster formulas given 
| by the highest authorities, they have completely 
| revolutionized this branch of pharmaceutical 
; chemistry. 

Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster 
is unquestionably an improvement over the ordinary 
porous plasters, whose merit, it is well known, is 
| chiefly of a mechanical nature. 
Porous Plaster, while being fully equal to other 
plasters in respect to its mechanical action, 
-| Possesses rubefacient qualities which have given it 
| the reputation of being the best counter-irritant ever 

devised. It does not blister, yet has the general 

action of mustard, without its faults. 

The Ordinary Porous Plasters 
manufactured by Seabury & Johnson. we believe 
are the only ones which have stood the test of time, 
and are considered fully equal to the original, 


i 


PURE GOD LIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 


of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 


/Manya time I have watched them kneeling | 
a stream, washing in the running water | 
‘and drying on the bank or gravel, without | 


I | 


Benson's Capcine | 


any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
| who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
| ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
| LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
| Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS. 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 
Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


THE 


Druggist’s Hand Book 


PRIVATE FORMULAS. 


Send for circular containing specimen formulas, 
testimonials and index AdcCress, 


JOHN H. NELSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mortars, Druggists’ Signs, 


Weather Vanes, 
Established 1853. 


etc., etc. 


(Original.) 
W. L. WASHBURNE, 
708 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BALTIMORE CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Wm. Davison & Co., Baltimore, 


Manufacturers of 


EPSOM SALTS, REFINED SALTPETRE 


All Grades, 
Spanish Brown, Venetian Red, 


LAMP BLACK, PARIS CREEN, 


Colors, Dry and in Oil, 
VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


McHULRO Y’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 
except those labeled “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.” 


_ JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, ete. Price, $5.00. 

‘ill be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 
| remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 


Ill.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Boox- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill, 


It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less | 


PHY, PuBuisuEr. 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, | 


A 


M. FRANKEL, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGARS, 


88 CHAMBERS S?., New Yor¥. 
Specialties of Brands 
Acosta ii Beauties, 
A 10c. cigar whick can be sold for five cents, 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Tue 49th ANNUAL CouRSE OF LECTURES, 1878-79, 
to be delivered in this College, will begin on Mon- 
day, September 23d, 1878, and continue until March 
7th, 1879. 

The Lectures will be delivered as follows: 

SENIOR CLAss.—Botany, Muteriu Meaica, 
Pharmacy, by Prof. W. De F. Day, M.D., on Mon- 
day evenings at 7 P.M. 

Chemistry and Tvaicology, by Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler, Ph. D., etc., on Wednesday evenings at 7 P.M. 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Friday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

JuNIOR CLass.—Chemistry, efc.. by Prof. C. F. 
y ieeelces Ph. D., etce., on Tuesday evenings at 
eR: 


Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Thursday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Botunu, Materia Medica, etc., by Prof. W. De F. 
Day, M.D., on Saturday afternoons at 2 P.M. 

(The afternoon has-been selected for Saturday in- 
stead of the evening, in order to interfere as little as 
possible with the business of the employers.) Terms 
for the course, 436 00. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
under Prof. Charles Froebel, daily, from 9 A M. to 
1 P.M., from April Ist till June 30th, 1878, and from 
Sept. Ist, 1878, until March 7th, 1879. 

Students desiring to attend less than three days a 
week, also those wishing to join the proposed after- 
noon Laboratory Course to be held during the sum- 
mer, will please make early application to Prof. 
Froebel at the Laboratory. No charge for apparatus 
orreagents. students cun join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 

SUMMER CLASSES IN BOTANY AND PHARMACY. 

Boutany.—Practical instruction in the examination 
of fresh plants, under the direction of Prof. A. 
Koehler, M.D., every Wednesday afternoon at 3 
o’clock, from May to August. Special attention 
paid to officinal plants. Terms, $5. 

Pharmucy.—Prof. P. W. Bedford will give « course 
of 13 practical lessons in pharmaceutical manipula 
tions, illustrated by class imstruction, on Monday 
evenings, from May 6th to July 29th, at half past 
seven o’clock. The students at these lectures par- 
ticipate in details of manulacturing and dispensing. 

The Library is open daily till 2 P.M., and from 7 
to 9 P.M., where assistants seeking situations can 
enter their names on the “ Register.” 

For Prospectus, Terms, or further information, 


address, 
H, A, CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
College Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
Washington Square, New York. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON, YT. 
TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1878 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Matthew Henry Buckham, D.D., A.M., Presi- 
dent; Samuel White Thayer, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of General and Special Anatomy; Walter 
Caipenter, M.D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; John Ordronaux, M.D., LLD., 
Emeritus Professor of Medical Jurisprudence; 
William Darling, A.M., M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor 
of General and Special Anatomy; A. F. A. King, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics und Diseases of 
Women; Henry D. Holton, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and General Pathology; Marshal] 
Calkins, A.M., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopic Anatomy; James L. Little, M.D., Pro- 
fessér of the Princlples and Practice of Surgery; 
George 8. Smyth, Ph.D., University Professor of 

Chemistry and Toxicology. 
PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., Professor Diseases of 
of the Mind and Nervous System; Robert W. 
Taylor, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Skin; 
A. P. Grinnell, M.D,, Professor of Diseases of the 
Heart aud Lungs; Stephen M. Roberts, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of Children; A. T. Woodward, 
M. D., Professor of Surgical Diseases of Women; 
Edward 8. teck, A.M.,M.D., Professor of Diseases of 
the Eye and Har; Leroy M. Bingham, M.D., Dem- 
onstrator of Anatomy. 

The regular course of lectures will begin on the 
first Thursday of March, 1878, Matriculation Fee, 
$5.00. Fees for full course of lectures, $70; 
Graduation Fee, $25. For circular, giving full 
onformation, address, 


Prof. A. P. Crinnell, Secretary, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Annual Announcement and Circular, 1877-78. 


The Reading and Recitation Term will commence 
October 4, 1877, and close Feb. 14, 1878. The Regu- 
lar Term will open March 5, 1878, and close the last 
week in June following. 

Faculty of the College.—Daniel Ayres, M.D. 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery; Samuel G. 
Armor, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean; George W. Plympton, A.M., 
Professor of Chemisiry ; Alexander J. CO. Skene, 
M.D., Professor Diseases of Women and Children; 
Corydon L, Ford, M.D., Professor of Apvatomy; 


Jarvis 8S. Wight, M.D., Professor of Surgery, ard | 


Registrar; Joseph H. Raymond, M.D., Professor ot 
Physiology; Edward Seaman Bunker, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics; John D. Rushmore, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica, 

The clinical advantages of the Long Island College 
Hospital are unsurpassed in this country. 

For particulars address DEAN or REGISTRAR. 


and | 


} 
Ge. P. ROWELL & CO. conduct an 

MW agency for the reception of advertisements for 
| American newspapers. Lhe most complete estab- 
| lishment of the kind in the world. 


8,000 NEWSPAPERS 


are kept regularly on file open to the inspection of 
customers. Every advertisement is taker at the 
home price of the paper, without any additional 
charge or commission. An advertiser iv dealing 
with the Agency is saved trouble and correspond- 
ence, Making one contract instead of a dozen, a 
| hundred or a thousand. 


A BOOK OF 120 PACES, 


containing lists of best papers, largest circulations, 
religious, agricultural, class, political, daily and 
country pepo and all publications which are 
specially valuable to advertisers, with some informa- 
tion about prices, is 


SENT FREE 


to any address on application. Persons at a distance 
wishing to make contracts for advertising in any 
town, city, county, state, or territory of the United 
States, or any portion of the Dominion of Canada, 
may send a concise statement of what they want, 
together with a copy of the AL VER!ISH#MENT 
they desire inserted, and will receive information by 
return mail which will enable them to decide 
whether to increase or reduce the order. For such 
information there is no charge. Orders are taken 
for 4 single paper as well as for a List; for a single 
dollar as readily as for a larger sum. Office—10 
Spruce Street, New York. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 
Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 


ClUBIYO Mh) eee ete iee ak Per doz. $1.75 

Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
C1UBIVOT As. ch ees SSastas es cake Per doz. 3.50 

(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 

Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32 
Babe ae ate, a fates cawelsinin’s yee Per doz. 7.00 

Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and ‘Vial: Powderic.3 oi. 32252 seas Per doz. 45.00 

Family Cases. 

No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Huamphrey’s:-Mentorn5. 2 s.nsap sees ces cee 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.50 
i 38.—28 ot “ ae oe ee ¥ 6 00 
“ 4.—20 “ a7 “ce “cc “oc 4.50 
s* 5.—20 - ‘ td Paper Case a 3.75 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY'S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .........$50, $75, and $109, 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
OPMLOZi. ide cheers Peuiebuismasiaucs sissivianete 3.00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 
Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 


Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 

Per gross, $40.00. 
te Catalogues and terms on application. ae} 


Bells Homeopathic Cocea, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

‘ Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds. per 
doz., $3.00. 

(ee Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Per dozen, $3.75. 
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A 
Sponge Fisheries. 

RETURNS of the sponge fisheries belong- 
ing to Greece show that there are at pres- 
ert 150 boats engaged in this trade, 40 of 
which have English diving-bells. Twenty- 
four of these boats belong to the Island of 
Hgina, and the remainder to the islands | 
of Kalymnos and Simi. Each of the| 
boats, which are supplied with diving 
bells, has a crew from 11 to 150; the others 
are manned by only four sailors, so that 
the total number of men engaged in the 
fisheries may be put at about 1,000. They 
took last year more than 240 tons of 
sponges of different qualities, the total 
value being £73,600. Sponges of the finest 
quality are sold upon the spot at from 
12s. 6d. to 14s. a pound, and the second 
qualities for rather less than 6s. The fish- 
ermen have to pay a tax of 10 per cent. 
on the gross value of their take. The 
cost of a diving apparatus is £214, or 
£8,560 for the forty now in use, and each 
vessel makes four voyages a year, taking 
about a ton of fine sponges. The divers 
remain under water about six hours a day 
when they are fishing, and it is said that 
many of them die of suffocation, and a 
great many of them lose their hearing after 
a few years of this work. The island of 
Hgina, whose divers are very renowned, 
is building nine new boats, which will be 
launched very shortly, and it is stated that 
the annual profits of the sponge fisheries 
were nearly £29,100 for that island alone. 

one 
Portable Food for Horses. 


TuHE Journal de St. Petersbourg furnishes 
the following details regarding the pre- 
served food for horses, prepared in the 
event of scarcity of oats, or in case the 
transport of the food as used at present 
should prove too difficult. This food is 
composed of pounded oats and gray-pea 
flour, mixed with hemp-seed oil and salt. 
The paste obtained by this mixture is then 
cut up into thick cakes of about four 
inches in diameter, pierced with small holes 
to assist the soaking in water. On being 
taken from the oven these cakes are strung 
upon wires, so that each wire holds the 
daily ration for a horse. Each ration, of 
the weight of four pounds, is equal in nu- 
triment to ten pounds of oats. It is stated 
that the horses are extremely fond of these 
cakes, whether soaked in water or quite 
dry; and although, when fed exclusively 
on these cakes, they become thinner in ap- 
pearance, they do not lose any of their 
strength, though hard-worked. 


———__ e+ o-— 


Remarkable Artesian Well. 


ONE of the most remarkable artesian 
wells in the world is that of Grenelle, in 
the Paris basin. It was undertaken in 
1834, up to which time no successful arte- 
sian sinking had reached a greater depth 
than about 1,000 feet. It was calculated 
that the water-bearing stratum sought for 
would be reached at a depth of 1,500 feet; 
but that was not deep enough. The boring 
continued, with intervals, until 1841, when, 
onthe 26th of February, the boring rod 
was observed to descend suddenly several 
yards. Ina few hours the water reached 
the surface, eventually rushing up with 
immense violence, mixed with sand and 
mud. But the sand and mud soon ceased, 
leaving a magnificent flow of pure water, 
which has continued ever since. A high 
tower is erected, and the water rises 
through the pipes with sustained force and 
volume to the reservoir at the top, at the 
rate of half a million gallons daily. 


a 
Cement for Petroleum Lamps. 


A CEMENT particularly adapted for at- 
taching the brass works to petroleum lamps 
is made by boiling three parts resin with 
one part of caustic soda and five of water. 
The composition is then mixed with half 
its weight of plaster of Paris. Itsets firm- 
ly in half to three quarters of anhour. It is 
said to be of great adhesive power, not 
permeable to petroleum, a low conductor 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE, 
without delay, LOCHMAN’S book ot 


BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION, 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


GATES BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
86 Beekman St., New York. 


MILES BROTHERS & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of 


BRUSHES. 


Specialty of 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 
Natural Waters only. 


In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong box 
for immediate shipment. Alsoin bbls. for draught 
purposes, 

mond, Empire, Excelsior, Eureka, Ellis , Etna, Gey- and 


ser, High Rock, Hamilton, Hathorn, Magnetic, 
: : $e DRUCGCISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


Putnam, Pavilion, Red, Star, Saratoga A, Seltzer, 
Triton, United States, Union, Vichy, Washington, 
White Sulphur. 

We are able to make figures to the largest buyers 
Send for our Price List or Special Quotations. 


[TTANITY FAT 


Our Cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. Only the best French Pure Rice 
Cigarette paper is used, which is free from injurious sudstances. Our Peerless and 
Piain Fine Cut Chewing are unsurpassed—the only brands receiving the 
Vienna Award. Always Uniform and Reliable. (6 Prize Medals.) 


Peerless Tobacco Works. WM. 8S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


ALLEN && BOGERYT, 


Formerly James M. ALLEN & Co.; late O. Hui & Co., 


290 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


Polished Iron Mortars, Retort Stands, Evaporating Dishes, Painters’ Smalts, &e., 
Agents for ‘*Ashe’s*? Syrup Horehound and Tar, ¢ Pozzoni’s®? Complexion Powder, &e. 


Insect Powder. 


ONLY THE BEST, THE BRIGHT COLOR, in barrels and_boxes any size, of 


E. G KENT, 


EVs) SEN Eds sh ISI ae Saw ay ish Seek, Sa POTN A wale laa can 


Samples on application. 


H. & B.’s INSECT POWDER GUN 


\ Distributes powder better than any 


4 oe other bellows ever used. 
©" “INSECT POWDER 


= ———— os = 
at Rites ‘*True,’”? from heaviest manipula- 


tors in Europe and Asia. 


Importers of Camels’ Hair Pencils, 


Centennial Medal awarded us. 


FOR MEERSCHAUM and CIGARETTES, 
DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 


Particularly adapted for the Drug Trade. Samples forwarded to responsible parties, if desired. 


FIA RRIS BERN TZ, 


IMPORTERS OF DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


406 COMMERCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ALLAN HAY OCoO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


of heat, and but superficially attacked by 
hot water. Zinc white, white lead, or 
precipitated chalk may be substituted 
for plaster, but hardens more slowly. 
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Powdered Pumice Stone on Varnished 
Work. 


PULVERIZED pumice stone is used to re- 
move the gloss and imperfections on var- 
nished surfaces. It is applied by rubbing 
with woollen cloth and water. Rotten stone 
is used in the same manner, but applied 
only on work that requires polishing. 


Fine Toilet Soaps 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE DRUG TRADE. 


Salesroom, No. 1179 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


OUR GOODS ARE SPECIALTIES, | SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Drucarsts’ CrrcuLaR, August, 1877, page 141. 


Saratoga Mineral Waters |102 FULTON STREET, 


Congress, Columbian, Champion, Crystal, Dia- Druggists CH H. Pencils 


Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes, 


A GOLD SYRINGE. | 


| 
} 


The constantly increasing favor with which the’ 
medical faculty and the pene have received DR, 
DE HENRIE’s improved Nickel-plated Syrin 8, | 
has induced us to introduce a new and valuable 
novelty in Bulb Syringes, to which the attention of | 
physicians and the trade is respectfully solicited, 
‘De HENRIE’S GoLD Favorite” is certainly the 
most elegant syringe yet manufactured. The metal | 
attachments are made of ind white metal and | 
nickel, heavily plated with 24 carat gold. This sub- 
stantial plating extends throughout the inside of 
the tubes, and renders the Syringe as pure and 
valuable for all practicable purposes as though the 
parts were solid gold. We wish it clearly ‘under. | 
stood that the ‘Gold Favorite” is not mere} 
gilded but substantially plated with pure gold, done | 
in our own factory under the personal supervision I 
of our Mr. Sutton. The rubber bulb and tubing is | 
the finest made, and will not become hard or lose its | 
elasticity, purity and durability being the object 
obtained. | 

The “ Favorite Syringes,’ whether gold or nickel] - 
plated are a decided improvement over those made 
with two elastic tubes extending from cach end of 
the bulb, as the ‘‘ Favorite ’’ possesses all the merits 
claimed for a bulb held horizontally, while the 
valves work vertically which insures a perfect and 
easy actin of the Syringe. 


The rigid inlet | 
pipe is conveniently 
beld in the fluid to 
be injected; opera- 
ting as a hand-rest, 
a great convenience | 
to invalids. 1 

De Henrie’s 
“GoLD FAvoritR” } 
Syringes are war- | 
rante perfect in 
every respect, and 
are justly entitled | 
to rank as the 
“Leading instru. | 
ment’? among Sy- 
ringes both in this 
country and abroad, 

The *‘ Goud Fayo- | 
RITES”’ are all fur- 
nished in our patent | 
polished walnut 
cases, lined with | 
silk velvet, and are | 
sold by leading | 
pty i 22 druggists i = | 

. out the world. 
W holesale’ price, $30.00 per dozen. 


MACDONALD & SUTTON, 


Sole Proprietors, 


299 Broadway, N. Y. No. 12 Rue Monsigny, Paris. | 


Until the introduction of the “ Favorite,” the — 
most popular syringes had been made with tubes — 
and attachments composed of lead with just enough | 
admixture of a harder metul to give it the required — 
strength. These tubes were simply coated with a 
thin ‘Tacquer or alcoholic varnish to retain their 
brightness until the use of ordinary injections re- | 
moved the varnish and left the poisonous Jead sur- | 
face exposed, rendering the syringe disagreeable and 
even injurious. The public have been required to i 
pay exorbitant prices for syringes varnished in this © 
way, simply because the patents of certain mann — 
facturers were supposed to grant an entire monopoly 
in syringes. 

Practical experience, and an earnest desire to 
overcome the many faults found in the construction 
and operation of the syringes heretofore sold. re- 
sulted in the invention of the ‘‘ FaAyorrrn,” which — 
was introduced to the trade in April, 1877. It imme- 
diately became, as its name implies, a ‘‘ Favorite” 
with the profession and the public, being ordered 
by the United States Government for use in the _ 
medical department of the United States army, and 
receiving the endorsement and praise of the highest 
medical authorities both here and in France, while 
the sales haye been unprecedented. This Syringe 
was introduced for favor entirely upon its own 
merits, and has achieved these results simply because 
of the following points of superiority. It possesses 
all the merits of a syringe, with two elastic tubes— 
that of drawing liquid from a deep vessel, and the 
convenience of operating the bulb horizontally, 
while the seviovs objections to syringes of this style, 
such as the difficulty of keeping the rubber inl t 
tube in the fluid (particularly when it beco . es hent 
to the shape of the box), and the absence of a hand- 
rest making it fatiguing to pump with an extended 
hand, are alt overcome in the Favortrx, as the rigid 
suction pipe maintains a perpendicular position in 
the fluid, and can be easily handled, while it seryes 
as a hand-rest, a comfort to ladies and feeble per- 
sons; as the outlet valve is located at the end of 
the elastic tube (not at the bulb), the fecalized fluids 
from the rectum are prevented from passing into 
the rubber tube, therefore it cannot become offen- 
sive. The valves work vertically, and are carefully 
fitted, so that every valve works snug and true, all 
are not liable to cloz or get out of order. The bulb 
discharges the fluid in a direct line with the dis- 
charge pipe; being the only syringe having this 
valuable improvement of a bulb operating horizon- 
tally at right angles to the inlet tube, thus making 
it the easiest syringe known for an invalid to oper- 
ate, never tiring the hand; while the old style, 
having the bulb standing upright on top of the suc- 
tion pipe. must n cessarily require more exertion. 
as the fluid is pressed agaiust the valve and force! 
around an acute angle. requiring strength to operate 
it. One trial of De Henrie’s Syringe is convincing 
be it is the best to recommend to an invalid or to 
adies. 

De Henrie’s Favorite is elegantly NICKEL- 
PLATED; making the metallic parts pure as glass 
for use. Each syringe is packed in a handsome 
polished walnut case, fitted with compartments for 
each part. As a syringe for family use it has no f 


| te 


equal, being composed of tubes for the injection of 
male adult, female vagina, children, eye, ear, and & 
spray for inflamed surfaces. This syringe 18 ao 
tected by letters patent, May 15, 1877; May 22,1377; | 
January 18, 1878. Wholesale price, $12.00 per dozen. 


MACDONALD & SUTTON, 
Goodyear India Rubber Goods, — 
299 Broadway, N. ¥Y. No. 12 Rue Monsigny, Paris. | 
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On Hydrobromic Acid. 
BY E. R. SQUIBB, M. D. 


[Tu1s new medicine is not, however, al- 
together new. For several years bromine 
and some of its numerous compounds, as 
the back volumes of THz Druaeaists Crr- 
CULAR show, have attracted attention in 
the treatment of human diseases. They 
have been found to possess conspicuous 
merit in certain disorders of the nerves. 
At one time it was hoped they would prove 
to be in epilepsy something akin to a spe- 
cific. Although they appear not to have 
answered these sanguine expectations, they 
certainly have been, occasionally, success- 
ful either in curing or improving the con- 
dition of the patient. There is no room 
for doubt that in some way they quiet mor- 
bid action both of the brain and the spinal 
cord; and moderate doses are often suc- 
ceeded by ease and sleep. Dr. Squibb sup- 
poses that the efficacy of the medicine de- 
pends, essentially, on the bromine of the 
compound, but that the base modifies the 
bromic action, and that, therefore, one 
salt may be preferable to another, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case. If this be 
so, which no doubt is correct, hydrobro- 
mic acid cannot be accepted as an equiva- 
lent or a substitute for bromine or its salts. 
It has its own particular place among med- 
icines, but what, precisely, that place 
ought to be, remains for further experience 
in its uses to determine. 

The main purpose of the writer of the 
article, or note as it is entitled, was to pre- 
sent the best method of preparing the acid, 
and to propose for it a definite strength for 
medical employment. Uniformity in such 
matters is always convenient and often 
highly essential. There being, as yet, no 
special authority to settle how it shall be 
prepared, nor what should be its strength, 
we know of no one who may be provision- 
ally accepted for this particular office with 
more confidence than Dr. Squibb. His 
common pursuits, his studies, and what 
appears to be his industry, all tend to make 
him a suitable person to give a rule for the 
guidance of pharmaceutists and others in- 
terested in the matter. 

We will just add that we have been a 
little surprised that in his note Dr. Squibb 
has overlooked Dr. Wade, of Michigan. 
That gentleman, so far as we know, was 
the first to recommend or give prominence 
to this acid for medical purposes, the 
first to proclaim many of its virtues and to 
publish a formula for its ready prepara- 
tion. If in this belief we are not mis- 
taken, Dr. W. has legitimate claims to be 
recognized. In Tue Druaeists Crrov- 
LAR, of 1877, were several notices of hy- 
drobromic acid. Among them, on page 
108, was a letter from Dr. Wade respecting 
Dr. Fothergill’s pretensions, and on page 
178, by the same, his formula for making 
the acid was repeated, and a considerable 
number of combinations for physicians’ 
use were given. We quote now verbally 
from Dr. Squibb:—] 

It being generally established that 
it is the bromine element which is effective 
in all the bromides, the base merely giving 
direction to the sedative action, and to the 
rate of elimination, the doses required for 
a given effect are approximately propor- 
tionate to the quantity of bromine present 
in the different bromides. Potassium bro- 
mide contains 67°22 per cent. of bromine; 
sodium bromide 71°4 per cent.*; and am- 
monium bromide 81.6 per cent., and there- 
fore their doses, to be equivalent in bro- 
mine, are nearly in the ratio of 9, 8, and 
74g. That is, 20 grains of potassium bro- 
mide is equal to a dose of 18°8 grains of 
the sodium salt, or 16°5 grains of the 


/ ammonium salt, the quantity of bromine 


being constant in all three at about 13:44 
grains. But such a quantity as 13°44 grains 


* The sodium bromide of the market seems to be 
neither the anhydrous salt, containing 77'7 per cent. 
of bromine, nor that with 4 equivalents of water 
containing 57°55 per cent.. but a mixture of the two 
containing about 9 per cent. of water, and therefore 
a pan about 71'4 per cent of bromine, as above 
stated. 


of uncombined bromine put into the stom- 
ach would probably be a fatal poison 

Hydrobromic acid—which is really hy- 
drogen bromide, or bromide of hydrogen 
—is a gaseous substance containing 98°76 
per cent. of bromine. But the solution of 
the gas in water, which constitutes the 
liquid commonly known as hydrobromic 
acid, may contain the gas in any propor- 
tion, or be of any strength, and when 
stronger than about 40 per cent. it is corro- 
sive and inconvenient for any ordinary 
uses. 

The potassium salt is, of all the bro- 
mides, the most commonly used, and its 
doses to obtain given effects are best estab- 
lished. Hence if this salt be used as a 
standard for hydrobromic acid as it is for 
other bromides, and the acid be adjusted in 
strength so as to bear some easily remem- 
bered relation of its bromine constituent 
to the potassium salt, a base or starting 
point would be established for its general 
and accurate use, whether the bromine 
when combined with hydrogen should 
prove more active than when combined 
with potassium or not. Then as the po- 
tassium salt contains, in round numbers, 
say 68 per cent. of bromine, a solution of 
hydrobromic acid containing also 68 per 
cent. of bromine would have the same bro- 
mine value, though not necessarily the 
same bromine effect in medicine. But an 
acid of this strength would be unnecessa- 
rily difficult to make and to dispense. The 
next most simple relation is to have an 
acid of half the bromine strength of the 
salt, or 34 per cent. Such a strength can 
be made, kept and dispensed without un- 
usual difficulty, and represents the bromine 
of the potassium bromide in the proportion 
of about 2 to 1, a relation easily remem- 
bered, and convenient in use. herefore 
this strength has been adopted as a proper 
and convenient one, and the quantity of 
such an acid equal to the bromine of 20 
grains of potassium bromide would be 40 
grains, though the equivalent dose might 
be smaller to produce a given effect, should 
bromine when combined with hydrogen 
prove more active than when combined 
with potassium. 


The formula and process for making an 
acid of this strength are as follows: 


Take of potassium bromide.... 6 parts. 


Sulphuric acid, s. g. at 15°6" ) 
C= 60°F., 1°838, at 25°C.} 7 parts. 
Sadie Rem A SOS wre, 5 och oben 
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Add to the sulphuric acid one part of 
the water and cool the mixture. Then dis- 
solve the potassium bromide in six parts of 
the water by means of heat, supplying the 
loss of water by evaporation during the 
heating. Pour the diluted sulphuric acid 
slowly into the hot solution with constant 
stirring, and set the mixture aside for 24 
hours that the sulphate of potassium may 
crystallize. Pour off the liquid into a re- 
tort, break up the crystalline mass, transfer 
it to a funnel, and having drained the crys- 
tals, drop slowly upon them two parts of 
the water so as to displace and wash out 
the acid liquid. Add the liquid thus 
drained off and washed out to that in the 
retort, and distil the whole nearly to dry- 
ness, or until nothing further distils off by 
moderate heating. The distillate will weigh 
about ten parts, and should contain about 
37 per cent. of hydrobromic acid. Assay 
this by means of normal volumetric solu- 
tion of sodium, and add distilled water 
until it shall have the strength of 34 per 
cent. of hydrobromic acid. The product 
will weigh about eleven parts, and the loss 
of hydrobromic acid as calculated from 
the potassium bromide will be about 1:2 
per cent. 

Solution of hydrobromic acid thus pre- 
pared is a limpid, colorless, odorless liquid, 
having a strongly acidtaste. At 15°6°C. 
= 60°F. it has as. g. of 1°274. At 25°C. 
= 77°F. the s. g.is 1:257, both compared 
with water at 15°6°C.= 60°F. It is free 
from sulphuric acid, or gives but an unim- 
portant trace when tested with solution of 


baric chlorice; and is free from sulphur- 
ous acid when tested by its action on pure 
zinc, yielding a gas which does not blacken 
paper moistened with solution of plumbic 
acetate. It leaves on evaporation no resi- 
due, or but an accidental trace. 

It consists of about 33:4 per cent. of bro- 
mine, about 0°6 per cent. of hydrogen, and 
66 per cent. of water; or, of 34 per cent. 
of hydrobromic acid, HBr= 81 and 66 per 
cent. of water. Its formula is (H = 1+ 
Br = 80) = HBr =81-+ Aq. 

In making this acid on a scale suited to 
the physician or pharmaceutist each part in 
the formula may be represented by 28°35 
gram. = 1 ounce avoirdupois, and the pro- 
cess answers very well upon this scale, 
yielding about 360 gram. = 12°47 ounces. 

Tared beakers—a retort about double the 
capacity of the liquid, with a strip of wire 
cloth around it where the heating flame is 
applied, and a small Liebig’s condenser— 
are necessary for this process, and in the 
distillation here—as indeed everywhere, 
the lamp flame should be applied to the 
side of the retort. 

If the mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water be not cooled it causes spattering 
and loss when poured into the hot solution 
of the bromide. In dissolving the bromide 
in an equal weight of water by heating, 
there is loss of water by evaporation, and 
unless this loss be made up it will not be 
practicable to get a perfect solution. But 
an entirely perfect solution is not essential, 
provided the undissolved portion be in a 
finely divided state, for when the diluted 
sulphuric acid is poured slowly in with 
stirring any small proportion of the bro- 
mide will be dissolved by the additional 
amount of liquid, and by the stirring. 
After standing 24 hours the lower part of 
the vessel will be occupied by a mass of 
crystals of large size, easily broken up to 
drain and wash. The quantity of sulphur- 
ic acid taken for the process appears dis- 
proportionate, being in excess of the quan- 
tity necessary to form acid potassium sul- 
phate; but unless such excess be taken the 
salt will not crystallize out as completely, 
and then the distillation will be defeated 
when only about half finished by bumping 
in the retort. Smaller proportions of acid 
were successively tried, and when bumping 
occurred the process was stopped, and the 
contents of the retort were turned out, 
cooled and the crystals separated, drained 
and washed, but this is troublesome and en- 
tirely unnecessary if the larger proportion 
of acid be used, for then almost the whole 
of the salt crystallizes out, rendering the 
process easy when it would be otherwise 
either troublesome or entirely impractica- 
ble. Near the close of the distillation the 
heat must be kept moderate, because if in- 
creased much, sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids are liable to be distilled over, in con- 
siderable quantities. The minute quanti- 
ties of both which do go over, even in a 
well managed distillation, are probably 
thrown over mechanically by the bursting 
of bubbles on the surface of the boiling 
liquid. The quantity of either in the distil- 
late of a well managed distillation is but a 
trace, and so small as to be unimportant. 
But should it be desired to have the distil- 
late entirely free from these acids, a very 
small quantity of barium hydrate must be 
added and the whole be re-distilled. In 
the distillation the hydrobromic acid comes 
Over comparatively weak at first, the 
strength gradually increasing to about 47 
per cent., hence the distillate should be 
well stirred before being tested or assayed. 

In testing for sulphurous acid it is only 
necessary to put a small piece of pure zinc 
into a test tube, pour upon it a few drops 
of the acid, push into the upper part a 
loose wad of cotton wool, and lay the pa- 
per moistened with solution of plumbic 
acetate on to the cotton wool. 

The assays and adjustment of strength 
are conveniently and easily made as fol- 
lows: The atomic weight of HBr being 
81, a half of the tenth part of this num- 
ber, namely, 4:05 gram., is weighed off, 
and normal sodium solution is dropped 
into it from a burette to the point of sat- 
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uration as ascertained by means of a small 
piece of litmus paper kept floating in the 
acid as it is stirred during the dropping ‘in 
of the volumetric sodium solution. Usual- 
ly 18 to 19 c. c. of the volumetric solution 
is required for saturation. Then, as only 
half of 8:1 gram. was taken for the assay, 
this reading from the burette must be 
doubled, and therefore indicates 36 to 38 
per cent. as the strength. Then weigh the 
distillate again, and add to it 5 per cent. of 
its weight of distilled water, and again as- 
say it as before. By calculation from the 
quantity of water used to reduce it to this 
new strength, the additional quantity of 
water necessary to reduce it to the 34 per 
cent. required is easily found. When this 
shall have been added, and the whole well 
stirred, a final assay should be made to 
verify the result. 

This acid, in common with all the others, 
should be dispensed by weight. A troy 
ounce of it contains almost exactly 400 
minims, (401°48 + ) and the fluid ounce, of 
480 minims, weighs almost exactly 574 
grains (573°86-+ ). A drachm of it, there 
fore, would contain 50 minims, and would 
be the bromine equivalent of 30 grains of 
potassium bromide. A gram. of the acid 
is equal to 12°86 minims, and therefore 4 
gram. would be 51°44 minims, equal to 
30°86 grains of the potassium bromide, a 
very large sedative dose. 

The acid is not very easily administered 
in full doses, in consequence of the large 
dilution necessary, and the disagreeable 
effect of ‘‘setting the teeth on edge.” A 
dose of 50 grains, equal to 41°66 minims, 
and to 25 grains of potassium bromide, re- 
quires not less than 8 fluid ounces of dilu- 
tion. And the dilution must contain not 
less than an ounce of sugar or two ounces 
of syrup to make it easily drinkable. This 
will be found to be the principal draw- 
back to the use of the acid, unless it shall 
be proved to be effective in smaller quanti- 
ties than its equivalence to the bromides 
indicates. And this effectiveness in much 
smaller doses is not only probable, but al- 
most certain, if the experience of Fother- 
gill and others may be trusted, since they 
give it in doses of one-eighth to one-fourth 
of those here indicated as being the bro- 
mine equivalent of potassium bromide. 
That is to say, the doses advised by those 
who appear to have used it with the best 
effects are equivalent to about 6 to 8 grains 
of potassium bromide. This published 
experience would make the average dose 
of the acid here described, say, about 12 to 
16 grains, or the bromine equivalent of 
only 6 to 8 grains of potassium bromide. 
In the very limited experience of physi- 
cians around the writer these doses are too 
small, and 20 to 80 grains, equal to 10 to 15 
grains of pétassium bromide, are needed 
fora prompt sedative effect, while 40 to 50 
grain doses are not uncommon. And such 
doses have to be repeated at times in con- 
trolling the headache, ete., of quinism. 
Even such doses require a dilution of two 
to four fluid ounces of water for easy ad- 
ministration. 

If 60 grains =50 minims of the acid 
here described be added to 1,140 grains of 
syrup, the mixture will measure two fluid 
ounces and weigh (60 + 1140 —)1200 grains. 
Each 75 grains of this, 1 fluid drachm, will 
contain 4 grains nearly, or a little more 
than 3 minims of the acid. And 4 fluid 
drachms of this,equal to 15 grains of the 
acid when diluted with ice water to 2 to 4 
fluid ounces, makes a dose which is easily 
administered and probably effective. Such 
a dose is equal to 12°5 grains of potassium 
bromide. 

Besides the administration of single doses 
for temporary sedative effect, it will, how- 
ever, doubtless come into occasional use 
for a more prolonged and permanent effect, 
as a partial substitute or alternate for the 
bromides to correct or prevent alkaline 
saturation. The doses for such continuous 
uses do not seem to have been ascertained, 
for no instance of bromism from its use has 
been published so far as this writer has 
seen. Therefore as bromism must be the 
test of effective quantity, the doses must 
be considered as unsettled. If the bro- 
mine as present in this acid should prove 
capable of producing bromism in much 
smaller quantity than that present in the 
bromides, as seems to be foreshadowed in 
its use up to this time, then an important 
advantage will have been gained, and the 
doses of the acid will be correspondingly 
smaller. At present it appears that for 
continuous use as a substitute for the bro- 
mides, to be continued through several 
weeks, or until the bromides can be re- 
sumed, doses of 20 to 380 grains might be 


sufficient. It may also be found that by 
adding smaller quantities of the acid to re- 
duced doses of the bromides the alkaline 
saturation might be postponed or avoided. 
For example, where an epileptic may be 
taking 25 grains of potassium bromide 
three or four times a day, it may and 
probably will be found that the dose of 
bromide can be reduced to 20 grains or less 
by adding one, two or three grains of this 
acid to the smaller dose. Such uses as this 
for the acid are well worth careful trial, 
and in such quantities it can be easily ad 
ministered. 

The acid will also undoubtedly prove 
very useful for making solutions of vari- 
ous bromides extemporaneously. For ex- 
ample, lithium bromide should by its com- 
position be very useful in medicine, as the 
salt contains nearly 90 per cent. of bro- 
mine—or more bromine and less base than 
any other neutral salt possible. This is 
easily made simply by saturating the acid 
with lithium carbonate, and adjusting the 
volume of the solution to the dose re- 
quired. 

Many formulas have been published for 
making this acid for medicinal uses, but all 
so faulty and inaccurate or so difficult as 
to be impracticable for ordinary use where 
any moderate degree of precision in medi- 
cation is required. 

That of Fothergill was among the ear- 
liest, and has been by far the most used. 
It is given in his ‘‘ Handbook of Treat- 
ment,’ American edition of 1877, p. 569. 
The formula is loose and inaccurate, con- 
taining a considerable excess (161 grains) 
of potassium bromide. Its quantitative 
defects are easily remedied, but it yields a 
complex solution containing much tartaric 
acid and potassium, and is otherwise ob- 
jectionable, having all the faults of the 
process upon which it is modelled, namely, 
the process for hydriodic acid by Bu- 
chanan, of Glasgow. Made by Fothergill’s 
formula it will commonly contain between 
8 and 9 per cent. of the hydrobromic acid, 
and as the dose is stated at ‘‘3 ss. to 3i.,” 
if this be by weight as it is written, it will 
be equivalent to 4 to 8 grains of potassium 
bromide only. 


o--e— a 
Some Analyses of Dialyzed Iron. 


No pharmaceutical preparation of re- 
cent times has met with such universal 
favor as dialyzed iron. The physician 
employs it with marked success, and the 
pharmaceutist refers to it as a type of the 
so called elegant remedies to which he has 
of late years directed a great part of his 
energy. So far it has chiefly been pre- 
pared by a few wholesale manufacturers, 
who are constantly calling attention to its 
strength, purity and general superiority 
over the other iron compounds. Fearing 
that the strength of the solution migt’t be 
sacrificed somewhat in attaining the much- 
desired elegance, I procured of the leading 
manufacturers of Philadelphia six samples, 
and estimated the iron and chlorine by the 
following process. 

About five grammes of the solution were 
taken, diluted with water, treated with am- 
monic hydrate and heated gently until all the 
iron was precipitated. This was then fil- 
tered off, washed thoroughly, ignited, and 
weighed as Fe,O;.. The filtrate and wash- 
ings were heated to expel excess of 
ammonia, and treated with hydric and 
argentic nitrates. The mixture was heated 
and agitated until the resulting argentic 
chloride cohered, then filtered, and the col- 
lected precipitate. washed, ignited and 
weighed as AgCl, from which the percent- 
age of chlorine was calculated. 

The following table, containing a sum- 
mary of the analyses, explains itself : 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 

Fe,Qs. Cl. of the salt. 
I; 3143 140 3°192 
A. 3442 154 3497 
Iil. 2°394 156 2514 
TV 2583 286 2°804 
V. 4°677 198 4°831 
VI. 2°874 235 3°058 


There would be no criticism to offer on 
these results, were it not for the fact that 
the circulars of these manufacturers state 
that the solutions contain five per cent. of 
ferric oxychloride, or, as one asserts, of 
ferric oxide free from hydric chloride, both 
of which statements are incorrect, and as 
yet the latter has proved impossible. 

Finally, we see that only the manufac- 
turers are at fault, and that a solution of 
dialyzed iron{can be and is prepared, which, 
compared with the iron, contains a much 
smaller proportion of chlorine than has 


heretofore been supposed, three of the 

samples showing this, the only objection to 

them being that they contain too large a 

percentage of water.—HENRY TRIMBLE in 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 
“eee — 

Improved Compound Syrup of Sarsa- 

parilla. 

To The Druggists Circular: 

THis popular preparation, more _pre- 
scribed as a flavor than for its doubtful 
medicinal properties, when made accord- 
ing to the officinal formula, certainly pre- 
sents an appearance far from elegant. 
This defect can be easily remedied by 
omitting the guaiacum wood. The presence 
of this ingredient is altogether superfluous 
with regard to any medicinal properties it 
might exert, as the larger portion of the 
1esin, or active principle of the wood, is 
filtered out in the preparation of the syrup. 
The minute quantity remaining in suspen- 
sion serves the sole purpose of rendering 
an otherwise elegant preparation hideous. 

I also propose to change the process of 
making the syrup in such a manner, that 
upon mixing a fluid extract of the medi- 
cinal ingredients in the proportion of one 
part by measure of the extract with three 
parts of simple syrup, any desirable quan- 
tity of syrup can be readily prepared, and 
no more need be kept on hand than the 
demand may justify. 

The subjoined formula, I believe, an- 
swers all purposes, as it has proved a suc- 
cess in my hands: 


Sarsaparilla root........... 24 ounces. 
PHlesrosee Sees. wees eee ere mere 
Alexandria senna.......... am is 
MiICOriCe "TOOK ee wee ee pe ate 
Ollvoff sassafras. s. ote es 5 minims. 
Oil of anise hese. Fe eee BES 

Oil of wintergreen......... Pani 
Diluted alcohol, a sufficiency. 

GIyCeLine fsa. ee eer. 4 ounces. 


Reduce the drugs to a moderately fine 
powder; moisten them with 8 fluid ounces 
of diluted alcohol; allow them to swell for 
about twelve hours; then pack in a perco- 
lator, pour on diluted alcohol until 24 fluid 
ounces of liquid have passed; set this aside, 
and continue the percolation until 32 fluid 
ounces more of liquid are obtained. Ex- 
press the dregs strongly, add the expressed 
liquid to the last portion of percolate, 
which, after adding the glycerine, should 
be evaporated to 8 fluid ounces. Now add 
this to the reserved portion, add the oils 
dissolved in a little alcohol, shake the 
whole repeatedly during 24 hours and filter. 
Syrup of sarsaparilla now would read as 
follows: 


Extract of Sarsaparilla (with 


TOSE) = esis He oie este She Mee ook 4 ounces. 
PYTUp Cems Feast Ate. eek Lone: 
Mix. 


Wo. C. ScHILLER, P. G. 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1878. 


ooo 
Salicylate of Zinc. 
BY F. VIGIER. 


THe author prepares this salt, for use in 
hypodermic injection, by dissolving sal- 
icylic acid with heat in distilled water, and 
as the solution progresses adding successive 
small quantities of oxide of zinc suspended 
in a little water. Combination commences 
at once, and the addition of zinc is stopped 
when, after boiling the liquor, there isa 
slight deposit of the oxide. The liquid is 
then filtered, and upon cooling the salicyl- 
ate of zine crystallizes out in long needles. 
The mother liquor is decanted off, and the 
crystals are dried in the open air, or in a 
stove between folds of filter paper. The 
product thus obtained is extremely white. 
The mother liquor upon evaporation yields 
a further quantity of salicylate of zinc. 
During the operation a porcelain capsule 
should be used and all metallic contact 
avoided, especially with iron, which would 
color the liquid violet. If the solution 
should be slightly colored it may be de- 
colorized by boiling it with a little animal 
charcoal. 

When concentrating the solution it is 
necessary to stop the boiling as soon as the 
water is insufficient to dissolve the salt, as 
under the prolonged action of heat the 
normal neutral salicylate of zinc is split up 
into salicylic acid, which remains dissolved, 
and a basic salicylate of zinc, which is de- 
posited as a very light white powder. 


*This designation is chosen to prevent the prep- 
aration from being confounded with the extractum 
sarsaparilla fluidum or extractum sarsaparilla com- 
positum of the U. 8. Pharmacopeia, 


E 
The neutral crystalline salicylate of zine 
contains three molecules of water of crys- 


tallization. None of this is lost upon ex- 
posure over sulphuric acid, but two mole- 
cules are given off after heating at 100° G, 
and the other at 150° C. The salt is ve 

soluble in boiling water, from which it 
crystallizes on cooling in long, very bril- 
liant silky white needles, having a satin 
lustre. At first its taste is sweet, then 
styptic and bitter ; 100 parts of water at 20° 
dissolve 5 parts of the salicylate. It is — 
very soluble in alcohol, ether, and methy- 
lic alcohol, and upon evaporation of these ° 
solutions it is deposited in short silky 
needles usually grouped round a common | 
centre. Carbon bisulphide does not dis. | 
solve it in the cold, but when boiling it | 
takes up a small proportion, which again | 
crystallizes upon the evaporation of the — 
liquid. In oil of turpentine it is insoluble, . 
Sulphuric acid dissolves it without colora- | 
tion if the salt is pure. Nitric acid attacks 

it with difficulty in the cold; when heated © 
it dissolves it with evolution of nitrous 

vapors. Hydrochloric acid also acts upon | 
it with difficulty in the cold, but dissolves — 
it when heated, and upon cooling the solu- — 
tion forms acrystalline mass. Like sali- 
cylic acid an aqueous solution of salicy- 
late of zine is colored violet by ferric 
chloride. Ammonia produces in the aque-_ 
ous solution a precipitate soluble in an ex- 
cess of the precipitant. Hydrosulphate of 
ammonia gives a white precipitate of sul- _ 
phide of zinc. . 

The basic salicylate of zine contains no 
water of crystallization, and is nearly in- | 
soluble in water, alcohol,and ether. Upon | 
heating it with salicylic acid and a suff- | 
cient quantity of water the neutral saliey- 
late is reformed. 

Salicylate of zinc is reported to have been 
employed by Drs. Poignet and Desmarres | 
successfully as an astringent antiseptic in 
blenorrhagia, cancerous sores in the 
tongue, purulent ophthalmia, ete. The 
proportion used for blenorrhagia is 0°5 to 
1 gramme in 100 grammes of distilled 
water, and for cancerous sores a 4 per cent. 
solution.—Journal de Phar. et Chimie in 
Pharmac. Journal. 


—— ee —- - 


Ergotine Suppositories. 


Mr. ConNNOLLY, at an evening meeting 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland, | 
communicated the following formula for 
making ergotine suppositories. They are 
very generally used by practitioners in 
Treland: 


Tar auSO8D ss. ace eee - 1 drachm 
Water... = «<< te seient = istely 30 minims. 
FIP OLIME2 0.5/6 asaus eines payer sense 32 grains. 
GlyGerine: < Sen. crewastela ve 4g drachm. 


Melt the soap and the water, with a gen- 
tle heat, and add the glycerine; evaporate 
to get rid of the water, add the ergotine, 
and pour into moulds. By this manipula- 
tion a nice suppository is obtained which 
is difficult to make with glycerine alone. 


ier OO Oe 


Sulphuric Acid Beer. 


Take of Molasses.......... 14 pounds. 
Bruised Ginger ...14 pound. 
Coriander nciso\- 36 1g ounce, 
Capsicam. ..2° PPR oe 
Gloves 13h ao dereeGes Vane 
Water (hot)...... 1214 gallons. 
WGASt smlalevt Si}. iteleiate 1 pint. 


Macerate with frequent stirring in 4 
covered vessel, and when cool, add the 
yeast; keep in a moderately warm situation 
to excite active fermentation. The next 
day, decant the liquor and strain it through 
flannel, and allow the fermentation to conD- 
tinue for a couple of days longer; then a 
of sulphuric acid, 144 ounce (diluted with 
eight times its weight of water), and of br 
carbonate of soda, 114 ounce (dissolved in & 
little water). In two or three days more 
it will be fit to use. This furnishes a plea 
sant, occasional drink for persons engag 
in making white lead, for painters an 
others employed in occupations in which 
lead is much used. It is said to be a pre- 
ventive of lead colic, and is advantageous 
asa curative agent. Another drink known 
as ‘sulphuric acid lemonade” is also ad- 
vised for a similar purpose. 


———_ +e —__—__ 


To Promote the Growth of Whiskers. 


Veal- fat.) :.ss3e tage 1 pound. 
Tincture of cantharides....1 ounce. 
Oxt of mate:.s//i0aheee see 4+ ounce. 


Oil of petit-grain....... . 380 drops. 


May, 1878. ] 
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Note on Salicylic Acid.* 
} 
; BY JOHN WILLIAMS, F. C. 8. 


Havine had occasion during the past 
\few months to prepare some quantity of 
salicylic acid from the natural source, 
namely, the oil of wintergreen (Gaultheria 
procumbens), an oil of American origin, 
‘and much used as a scent in the United 
States, I have been led to make some prac- 
tical observations on this acid, which, al- 
though still very incomplete, I will ven- 
ture to lay before the Society. 
| Salicylic acid is nowso extensively made 
_by the artificial process discovered by Pro- 
‘fessor Kolbe, and has proved of so much 
importance both in medicine and the arts, 
‘that the comparison of the natural acid 
with the artificial, tending as it must to 
\throw light upon the real nature and puri- 
ty of the artificial article, is a matter of 
jgreat interest, not only to members of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, but to the medical 
\profession and scientific chemists gener- 


wally. 

| it is not my intention to give any ac- 
count of the chemical constitution or prop- 
lerties of the acid; that has been done so 
well and so fully by others, and reported 
in our Journal, that I shall not take up the 
time of the meeting by entering into any 
‘details of that nature. 

The oil of wintergreen is, as is well 

known to chemists, mainly composed of 
salicylate of methyl, a natural combina- 
tion of salicylic acid and methyl alcohol 
jor wood naphtha); it is accompanied in the 
pil by a small quantity of another essen- 
yial oil, not acted on by caustic alkalies, 
and possessing a very pronounced and 
characteristic odor, not at all like the win- 
vergreen oil from whence it is derived. 
, When the wintergreen oil is treated with 
asolution of caustic potash and distilled, 
she compound salicylate of methyl is de- 
gomposed, the salicylic acid uniting with 
jhe potash, while the methyl alcohol, to- 
sether with other volatile matters, distil 
pver. The salicylate of potash thus pro- 
jluced is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 
vhich precipitates the very insoluble sali- 
ylic acid; this is subsequently recrystal- 
ized several times from boiling water, 
reated with pure animal charcoal, and 
inally recrystallized from weak spirit (one 
art of alcohol to four or five of water); 
‘n this way the acid is produced in fine 
‘Tystals, large, white, and distinct. The 
aethyl alcohol which has been distilled 
iver in the first part of the process can be 
ecovered and purified; it must be largely 
‘jiluted with water to separate the neutral 
il, then filtered several times through 
/harcoal to remove the last traces of that 
ji, and afterwards rectified, and finally 
jistilled from dried carbonate of potash, 
nd, if required absolutely anhydrous, 
rom fresh quicklime. In this way methyl 
Icohol is obtained quite free from the em- 
‘yreumatic flavor which is generally asso- 
jated with the idea of naphtha! Samples 
‘f the salicylic acid, the methyl alcohol, 
‘nd the undecomposable essential oil are 
on the table. 

The artificial salicylic acid is made from 
arbolic acid; and in a very few words, for 
jhe benefit of the younger portion of those 
resent, I will give an outline of the pro- 
ess, which is one, I may add, of very 
‘Teat interest to chemists from a purely 
cientific point of view, as well as impor- 
Ant in a commercial sense. 

Simply stated, the process consists in 
niting carbolic acid with soda to form a 
eutral salt. This is subjected to a tem- 
erature of about 200° C., when a current 
f dry carbonic acid is passed through it. 
falf the carbolic acid united to the soda 
ombines with the carbonic acid to form 
uicylic acid, which remains united with 
jie soda, the remainder of the carbolic 
‘cid distils a The resulting rough sali- 
ylate of soda is decomposed by hydro- 
lorie acid, and the salicylic acid thus 
*parated purified by suitable recrystalli- 
‘itions. 

It isa remarkable fact that if potash be 
ibstituted in the above process for soda, 
9 salicylic acid is produced, but another 
osely allied body, named paraoxy-benzoic 
sid, is the result; this acid is described as 
4ing very different in its chemical prop- 
‘tes to salicylic acid, and is stated to be 
lute inert as an antiseptic. 

| When we consider the nature of this 
rocess we readily see that there are many 
tactical reasons why the resulting product 
1ould not prove uniform, and that it is 


very necessary to check the result by com- 
paring it with what we know ought to be 
obtained. 

In the first place, the carbolic acid em- 
ployed is a body of very varying constitu- 
tion. We know it is offered commercially 
at very different melting points, due to the 
proportion of cresylic acid contained in 
the sample, and also at very different 
prices, according to the quality. Being a 
product of coal tar it cannot, without great 
difficulty, be obtained absolutely pure, and 
if it could, the price would be too high for 
its use for the purpose of making salicylic 
acid artificially. The ordinary carbolic 
acid being thus a mixture of that acid and 
cresylic acid, and prohably other bodies, 
it is quite natural that the salicylic acid 
produced from such a mixture should vary 
much in quality. There is another source 
of impurity in the difficulty of perfectly 
purifying the salicylic acid from the last 
traces of what I may call carbolic residue. 
It is true the acid may have no perceptible 
smell of carbolic acid, but I have been 
given to understand that when given inter- 
nally frequently great pain and irritation 
in the stomach are produced, which is not 
the case when a perfectly pure acid is ad- 
ministered. 


Now, again, when we compare the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of the artifi- 
cial acid with the natural, made from win- 
tergreen oil, we are much struck with a 
great difference in appearance, and when 
we proceed further to subject the two to 
comparative chemical tests we discover 
still stronger indications that the two sub- 
stances are not in every respect identical. 
Different samples of the artificial acid, as 
imported from abroad (mainly Germany), 
differ considerably in color and appear- 
ance; some samples are brownish pow- 
ders, still clearly possessing the character- 
istic carbolic acid smell; others are white 
and without smell. The best samples 1 
have seen are fairly white, free from smell, 
and crystalline, but the crystals when com- 
pared with the crystals of the natural acid 
are very different, being quite small and 
indistinct. 

I intend in the present note to limit my 
remarks mainly to better qualities of the 
artificial acid; the lower qualities need 
hardly occupy our time, as they are obvi. 
ously not suited for any medicinal pur- 
pose, and should, I should say, hardly be 
employed in the arts. 


If we attempt to recrystallize this crys- 
talline artificial acid we fail in getting it to 
crystallize like the natural acid, even when 
the conditions are apparently exactly alike, 
the artificial still giving small and con- 
fused masses of crystals; and if the beaker 
in which the crystallization is proceeding 
be watched, it will be observed that the 
crystallization assumes different appear- 
ances as the liquid cools, the first crystals 
appearing much more needle like than 
those deposited when the liquid becomes 
cooler. Crystallization from chloroform 
also fails to give the two acids an identical 
appearance. 

It is a very instructive experiment, and 
I think teaches us a great deal as to the 
comparative purity of the samples of acid 
We are examining, if we take a known 
quantity, say one drachm, and observe 
what is the smallest quantity of boiling 
water capable of dissolving it. A drachm 
of the pure natural acid will be found 
to require just about three ounces of 
boiling water, the best quality of artificial 
(crystalline) acid about two ounces, very low 
qualities will frequently only require one- 
and-a-half. Now if to these hot saturated 
solutions about one-fifth of alcohol is add- 
ed, and the liquids allowed to cool in beak- 


* Read at an Evening Meeting of the Pharmaceu- 
sal Society of Great Britain, and printed in Zhe 
harm. Jour, and Transactions. 


ers, we shall find that the pure natural acid 
will crystallize in separate distinct crys- 
tals, not cohering together; the best artifi- 
cial, in a fine network of needle shaped, 
but very small, crystals, from which the 
mother liquor can be drained by simply 
inverting thebeaker, The lower grades of 
artificial acid form a woolly looking mass 
of very small and indistinct crystals, which 
refuse to allow the mother liquor to drain 
from them, but hold it like a sponge. The 
mother liquor can, however, be absorbed 
from the mass by blotting paper, and thus 
a dry white woolly like mass eventually 
obtained. I place samples of these results 
on the table, it will be observed how dif- 
ferent in appearance are the various pro- 
ducts. 

I have also investigated the action of 
sulphuric acid upon these various qual- 
ities of salicylic acid; very different re- 
sults were, as might be expected, ob- 
tained from the yarious samples. It isnot, 


however, my intention to call further at- 
tention to this part of the subject at pres- 


ent. 


The general result of my experiments 
to this point was to cause me to have con- 
siderable doubt as to the actual identity of 


the artificial with the natural salicylic acid, 


but further experiments now in progress 
are sufficiently advanced to allow me to 
clear up the difficulty and to prove that the 
artificial acid as supplied in commerce is 
really made up of two bodies having very 
different properties, and that when these 
two substances are separated all difficulties 


vanish. 


To break up the artificial salicylic acid 


of commerce into its constituent parts, I 
have had recourse to the following pro- 
cess. The acid is dissolved in boiling wa- 


ter, and carbonate of lime added to neu- 


tralization. As the solution cools, the 
sparingly soluble salicylate of calcium is 
deposited; if the acid employed was of 
fair quality the crystals formed are pretty 
distinct and of light color; if of low qual- 
ity, the crystals are very brown and indis- 
tinctly formed. The crystals of salicylate 
of calcium thus produced must be recrys- 
tallized several times from boiling water 
until they are white or nearly so and in 
hard well defined crystals, the salt decom- 
posed with hydrochloric acid, and the sal- 
icylic acid thus produced purified by re- 
crystallization and final crystallization from 
weak alcohol as described in the process 
for making the natural acid. Thus puri- 
fied the artificial acid is obtained in large 
white well formed crystals absolutely iden- 
tical in appearance with the natural acid, 
and as far as I can at present ascertain 
agreeing in every respect with it. For 
instance the salicylate of soda produced 
from the natural acid crystallizes in large 
pearly plates, very different in appearance 
to the salicylate of soda made from artifi- 
cial acid usually employed in medicine. 
The soda salt of this purified artificial acid 
is also in white platy crystals, exactly like 
the salt produced by the natural acid both 
in appearance and taste. 


By further concentration the mother li- 
quor from which the salicylate of calcium 
is obtained yields further quantities of 
crystals, consisting of salicylate of calcium 
in a very impure state; the final brown 
nearly uncrystallizable mother liquor when 
decomposed with hydrochloric acid yields 
a large quantity of an acid quite distinct 
from salicylic. In appearance and in many 
of its properties it differs very much, and 
at one time I thought it must be paraoxy- 
benzoic acid; but upon closer examination 
it proved to differ from the description of 
that acid. I am, at present, in doubt as 
to its real nature, and am still investigating 
the matter, and hope to be able to give a 
more perfect account of it in a short time. 
In the meantime I may state that when 
purified and crystallized in the same way 
as salicylic acid it crystallizes in silvery 
plates. It is much more soluble both in 
hot and cold water than the salicylic acid, 
but much less soluble than paraoxybenzoic 
acid is stated to be. Its solution with per- 
chloride of iron does not give a yellow 
precipitate’characteristic of paraoxybenzoic 
acid, but still gives the so-called character- 
istic reaction of salicylic acid, but this may 
be due to my not yet having obtained the 
acid quite free from salicylic, and owing to 
the short time I have had this acid in my 
possession I cannot at present enter more 
fully into its characters. I place a speci- 
men of it on the table, and would suggest 
that, as it is probably derived from cre- 
sylic acid, we might name it cresyl-salicylic 
acid, at any rate until a better name is 
found for it. 


The quantity of this second acid con- 
tained in the various samples of commer- 
cial salicylic acid made by the artificial 
process, appears to vary considerably, but 
it is present in somewhat large quantities. 
I have not been able as yet to obtain any- 
thing like accurate results as the waste of 
working is very considerable, but I think 
from 15 to 25 per cent. may probably be 
taken as the proportion. Respecting the 
medicinal properties of this acid, I can say 
nothing as yet; it may be like paraoxyben- 
zoic acid inert, and would then be simply 
a diluent of the salicylic acid, or it may be 
active as an antiseptic, or it may be mis- 
chievous. Whatever it be there can, I 
think, be no doubt that the artificial sali- 
cylic acid at present used for medicinal 
purposes is not as pure or as uniform as is 
desirable,and that it should be more highly 
purified and freed from this second acid I 
have described before it or its salts are used 
in medicine. 


Before concluding, I may mention that 
if instead of carbonate of lime being 
used, and the liquid thus kept neutral, 
milk of lime is employed in excess, so as 
to render the liquor highly alkaline, nearly 
insoluble calcium salts are deposited, and 
the two acids cannot be separated by the 
fractional crystallization of their basic 
salts; the neutral salt of the cresyl-salicylic 
acid on the contrary is extremely soluble as 
described. 

I cannot conclude this note without ex- 
pressing my thanks to my friend Mr. Myles 
Smith, to whose suggestions and assistance 
{ have been much indebted in carrying out 
the experiments detailed in this note. 


ome 
Ditain. 

Tue bark of Alstonia scholaris, one of the 
Apocynacee, is used in Java (of which it is 
a native), under the name of dita bark, as 
an antipyretic, a vermifuge, and a poison. 
This bark contains two alkaloids, both 
soluble in ether—ditamin (Jobst and Hesse) 
and ditain (Merck)—which, however, ap- 
pear to be very nearly identical in their 
chemical composition. Ditain contains 
nitrogen, and its chloride has the formula 
Cy2Hs.N.01,HCl Harnack (Arch. Siir 
Exp. Path., vii.) has examined the physio- 
logical action of ditain on the frog, and 
finds that it resembles curare in paralyzing 
the intra-muscular terminations of the 
motor nerves, while it differs from it in at 
the same time paralyzing the spinal cord. 
This is proved by the fact that, even 
though the main artery of a limb be liga- 
tured so that the drug cannot reach the 
muscles, reflex movements cease after a 
dose of five milligrammes of ditain, and 
electrical irritation of the spinal cord also 
fails to excite contraction of the limb. If 
the frog’s heart is stopped by poisoning the 
animal with muscarin, ditain restores its 
movements, apparently in the same way as 
atropia. In rabbits as much as fifty milli- 
grammes are necessary to produce symp- 
toms of poisoning, and as much as ("1 to 
0°15 gramme to produce complete motor 
paralysis. The general symptoms of ditain 
poisoning in rabbits resemble those of cu- 
rare, with the exception that doses which 
are only just large enough to paralyze the 
motor nerves produce a fall in the blood- 
pressure. 


———_*-__ 


New Method of Extracting Scammony 
Resin. 


THE author exhausts the crude pulver- 
ized scammony with boiling alcohol, and 
neutralizes the dark alkaline liquid with a 
few drops of sulphuric acid. The coloring 
matters are precipitated as a lake, and the 
clear supernatant liquid is filtered off; the 
alcohol is distilled off, and the residual 
pure resin is dried on the sand-bath, raising 
the temperature gradually to 104°.—EmiILE 
PERRET, in Chemical News. 


e+e 
A New Source of Atropine. 


A NEW source of atropine has been 
noted by Dr. J. Tweedy, of the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. The alka- 
loid was derived from an Australian plant 
—the Duboisia myporoides—of a tribe mid- 
way between the Solanaceae and the Serofu- 
lariacee, and the physiological properties 
were investigated by Dr. Sydney Ringer. 
The alkaloid would seem to be in all re- 
spects identical with atropine-——Med. Press 
and Circular. 


———__e 
The Examination of Saffron. 


Mr. W. Sroppsrr says that very small 
quantities of its coloring matter may be 
detected by boiling with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, containing a strip of copper foil 
touched by a little piece of platinum and a 
little sugar. The color changes to red. 
Saffron remains unchanged by alkalies. 


—————_-o e—______ 
To Polish Silver. 


HAVE a dish of very hot water at hand; 
a soft linen rag for washing; also a very 
soft cloth of good size for drying; a cake 
of silver soap; rub soap on your wash- 
cloth, and rub separately each piece of. sil- 
ver, using a fine quality of silver or tooth 
brush, especially on the ornamental work, 
about the handles, and wherever necessary ; 
dry at once, and polish vigorously with a 
chamois skin; this should be done once a 
week, and better still twice, and there will 
be no use for powder, which in time will 
unavoidably turn the silver dark. 
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On Beer Brewing, Keeping, and its 
Ferments. 


Ty a late number of the London Pharma- 
ceutical Journal is a review of a book by 
M. Pasteur in relation to the subject of 
beer and brewing, that is said to be inter- 
esting as a scientific treatise on this special 
subject and also because it greatly enlarges 
our knowledge of the microscopic germs 
which produce some of the various kinds of 
fermentation. The review furnishesa well 
considered summary of the contents of 
M. Pasteur’s work, and gives a good gen- 
eral view of the important question of fer- 
mentation at the present time, under the 
light of advanced chemical investigation. 
The Journal proceeds: 

The changes that take place in beer are 
various ; it may become tart, flat, putrid, 
ropy, or otherwise unfitted for drinking. 
Simultaneously with each of these changes 
there is a development of characteristic or- 
ganisms, and these, which are beautifully 
figured in the book, M. Pasteur holds to be 
the cause of the changes. In putrid beer 
the organism is a vibrio, but in the other 
commoner varieties of deteriorated beer 
the organisms, although differing in each 
case, have more or less a filamentary out- 
line of less diameter, and are very different 
from the spherical granules of true beer 
yeast. So uniformly is this the case that 
the author recommends the regular use of 
the microscope in a brewery, as the detec- 
tion of these filamentary organisms may be 
taken as a sure sign of actual or impend- 
ing deterioration of the liquor. For this 
reason he terms them jferments de maladie. 

As tothe source of these organisms of 
course M. Pasteur will not admit their 
spontaneous generation, neither will he 
admit that they are modifications of a com- 
mon organism brought about by the condi- 
tions in which they are placed. But he 
looks upon each as a separate vegetation, 
the germs of which have been deposited in 
the liquor, or on the apparatus from the 
atmosphere, or directly introduced as a 
contamination of the yeast. But although 
Serments de maladie are not transformed 
one into another through the conditions 
surrounding them, these conditions exer- 
cise a selective influence on their develop- 
ment. Thus the spores of mucedines, and 
the germs of bacteria, leptotrix, vibrios, 
etc., may fall simultaneously into an acid 
liquid, such as grape must, but whilst 
moulds would flourish there, bacteria and 
vibrios would be retarded in their growth 
if not killed by the acidity of the liquor. 

If, however, the must were previously 
saturated with carbonate of lime, the op- 
posite of these conditions would obtain ; 
bacteria, lactic ferments and butyric vibrios 
would invade the liquor long before the 
moulds had time to establish themselves, 
their germination being very sluggish in an 
alkaline or neutral liquid. When once an 
infusion becomes covered with one vigorous 
growth it does not for the time readil 
support another, as all the available nutri- 
ment, and especially the oxygen, are seized 
by the first comer. But as the special 
nutriment of this growth becomes ex- 
hausted from the liquor its development 
gradually flags, until a point is reached 
when it may give way to the development 
of a hitherto dormant ferment more suita- 
ble to the altered condition of the liquid. 

This selective action of liquids M. Pas- 
teur turns to account in the cultivation of 
particular ferments in suitable media, 
where they will grow to the exclusion of 
the development of any other fungi with 
which the original spores may be mixed. 
But as long as there exists the smallest 
admixture of a foreign ferment there is a 
possibility under altered conditions of the 
admixture becoming the predominant 
growth. Thus, if beer yeast apparently 
pure, but containing the least trace of lac- 
tic ferment, be introduced into an alkaline 
mixture of milk and sugar, the fermenta- 
tion that takes place is not the ordinary 
alcoholic fermentation but the lactic fer- 
mentation. In this way the author ex- 
plains the hypothesis that has been put 
forward that one ferment is transformed 
into another by a variation of surrounding 
circumstances. 

But although one of these fungoid 
growths is not transformed into another— 
as, for instance, the Penicillium glaucum or 
Aspergillus glaucus into beer yeast—some 
interesting facts were observed in the 
course of the investigation by which that 
result was established. When amould that 
ordinarily vegetates in contact with atmos- 
pheric air, and draws from thence the 
oxygen necessary for its existence, is de- 
prived of that source of supply, it may still 


continue to live, although with difficulty ; 
but in this case the form of its sporic or 
mycelium development undergoes a change, 
Generally it may be stated that the tubes 
of the mycelium become shorter and 
thicker, approaching a globular form, and 
at the same time the plant shows a great 
tendency to act as an alcoholic ferment; 
that is to say, when plunged beneath the 
surface of a saccharine liquid it decom- 
poses sugar with formation of carbonic 
anhydride, alcohol, and other wunde- 
termined substances, probably varying 
with the different moulds. The explana- 
tion given by Dr. Fitz, of Berlin, and en- 
dorsed by the author, is that a fermen- 
tation fungus requires oxygen for its de- 
velopment ; if it finds this in a free state it 
uses the oxygen in burning up a part of 
the sugar to assist it in assimilating another 
part ; if there be no free oxygen the plant 
obtains from the sugar itself the oxygen it 
requires. This is in accord with what is ob- 
served in the development of even superfi- 
cial beer yeast; for although it grows 
most luxuriantly when freely in contact 
with the air, it does not induce the forma- 
tion of alcohol so rapidly as a less luxuriant 
growth submerged beneath the surface of 
the liquor. 


It may be remarked that, whether right 
or wrong, the views propounded by the 
author are not mere speculations, but are 
inferences drawn ‘from numberless experi- 
ments, many of which are described and 
beautifully illustrated in the volume, but 
cannot be more than alluded to here. 

The chapter on the alcoholic ferments is 
intensely interesting and is almost be- 
wildering in its suggestiveness. Take beer 
yeast, for instance. It is usual to speak of 
this as of two kinds—superficial yeast and 
bottom yeast, the former being almost ex- 
clusively used in this country and the latter 
on the Continent. By some these two have 
been looked upon as two forms of one fer- 
ment, modified by its development, in the 
one case submerged in the liquor at the 
bottom of the vat, and in the other by its 
development at the surface of the liquor in 
the presence of atmospheric air. But M. 
Pasteur is evidently doubtful of this. In 
fact he quotes evidence to show that each 
may be a mixture of several distinct fer- 
ments. Thus, superficial yeast, obtained 
absolutely pure by cultivation, is killed by 
a temperature of 50° C., and is no longer 
capable of provoking fermentation. But 
one commercial sample of superficial yeast 
submitted to that temperature still remain- 
ed capable of producing fermentation, due 
to the survival of a previously unnoticed 
form, to which in consequence of its phy- 
sical appearance the name of leviire caséeuse 
has been given. This ferment was after- 
wards separated in the same way from 
other samples of superficial yeast, and 
further investigation and comparison led 
the author to believe that this hitherto un- 
noticed yeast plays an important 7dle in 
some breweries, especially in the produc- 
tion of the famous pale ales manufactured 
at» Burton-on-Trent by Messrs. Bass and 
Allsopp. Another superficial ferment 
accidentally met with was cultivated and 
yielded a beer unlike any at present known. 
Moreover all these forms can, by a special 
treatment, be made to undergo modifica- 
tions ; the products can in their turn be 
modified indefinitely; and each is said then 
to yield its special beer, the aroma of which 
in some cases is easily distinguishable. 


It has been attributed to M. Pasteur that 
in his opposition to the theory of spontane- 
ous generation, and also of the transmuta- 
tion of species, he has accounted for the 
setting up of fermentation in fermentesci- 
ble liquids, by supposing the air every- 
where to be full of germs of all kinds of 
ferments; which are deposited on the sur- 
face of any such liquid whenever exposed. 
This, however, is not in accord with the 
result of M. Pasteur’s experiments, for 
they went to show that although such 
germs do exist in suspension in the air, 
they are relatively few in number, except in 
localities where fermentation operations are 
carried on. The question therefore arises, 
Whence do these remarkable bodies, such 
as the vinous ferment, take their origin ? 
It has been found that the juice of a 
crushed grape does not ferment if it be 
preserved from contact with the powder 
occurring on the skin of the grape or on the 
wood of the vine ; whilst the powder from 
a single cluster, or even a single grape, is 
sufficient to set a whole vat of juice into 
fermentation. This powder, collected by 
washing twelve grapes successively in 3 
c. c. of water, was suflicient to render the 
water turbid, and when examined under 


the microscope was seen to consist of 
small organized bodies, associated occa- 
sionally with crystalline needles. A still 
larger relative quantity was obtained by 
washing the wood of the peduncle, and 
the washing of gooseberries, plums, peas, 
etc., gave similar results. The liquor so 
obtained, when added to grape juice pre- 
viously boiled, induced fermentation under 
conditions that led the author to the con- 
clusion that the yeast cells have their or- 
igin in small brown organized bodies, 
which can be seen in great abundance 
by the aid of the microscope in the 
powder that covers the surface of fruits. 
Other experiments indicated that these 
bodies are only met with about the time of 
the maturity of the fruit, and that they 
disappear during the winter. 

The foregoing may explain the origin of 
ferments which cause what may be called 
spontaneous fermentation, such as the fer- 
mentation of wine, where the process of 
crushing the grapes impregnates the juice 
with so many of these germs that it is left 
to ferment without further treatment. The 
case is different, however, with the fer- 
mentation of beer, where the material for 
inducing fermentation has to be added in 
the form of beer yeast. Where the yeast 
for the first brewing came from, and 
whether it was superficial or bottom yeast, 
is an open question. Asa matter of fact, 
beer wort abandoned to spontaneous fer- 
mentation may yield yeasts akin to that of 
the vine, but never the true beer yeast of 
either kind. Whether the ears of corn in 
its primeval wild form were covered by 
their appropriate organized pulverulent 
ferment, or whether beer yeast has been 
derived from another source and has be- 
come moditied by prolonged cultivation in 
a particular manner, cannot now be de- 
cided. 


New Process of Sugar Manufacture. 
Mention is made inthe Revue Scienti- 


fique of anew process for sugar manufac- 


ture, invented by Prof. Loewig, of Bres- 
lau, which greatly simplifies the work. In- 
stead of using lime to defecate the liquor, 
then having recourse to a double carboni- 
zation by carbonic acid, with a view to 
eliminate this lime in the shape of lime car- 
bonate, and lastly filtering the carbonated 
liquor through animal charcoal—processes 
which allow about one-third of the beet- 
sugar to be transformed into molasses—— 
Loewig simply adds to the crude liquor 
hydrate of alumina, which he has discov- 
ered the means of preparing on the large 
scale. This hydrate of alumina retains the 
coloring albuminoid and nitrogenized mat- 
ters, forming with them a black scum 
which is removed. All that remains to be 
done is to concentrate the almost absolutely 
pure sugary liquid which remains. If this 
process proves successful, it will revolution- 
ize the sugar manufacture. 


oe 
Manufacture of Aluminium. 


In the most unique factory for the pro- 
duction of aluminium metal, in Salindres, 
near Alais, the mineral bauxite is heated 
with soda in a reverberatory furnace, the 
resulting aluminate of soda is extracted by 
means of water, and alumina precipitated 
by a stream of carbonic acid; this is then 
formed into balls, with salt and coal, and 
heated to a white heat in vertical retorts 
during the introduction of chlorine gas. 
The double chloride of soda and alumina, 
which distils over, is fused with the addi- 
tion of 35 per cent. of sodium and 40 per 
cent. of cryolite as a flux, and the metal 
which settles at the bottom of the crucible is 
poured into moulds. The cost of produc- 
ing one kilogramme of aluminium is stated 
to be 80 francs, while the selling price is 
100 frances, corresponding respectively to 
about $7.25 and $9 a pound. 


To Crystallize Paper and Glass. 


Tue following process is recommended 
by Professor Bottger: 

Mix a very concentrated cold solution of 
salt with dextrine, and by means of a 
broad soft brush lay the thinnest possible 
coating of the fluid on the surface to be 
covered. After drying, the surface has a 
beautiful, bright mother-of-pearl appear- 
ance. To make the coating adhere to 
glass, it is only necessary to varnish it with 
an alcoholic solution of shellac. The fol- 
lowing salts give the finest crystallizations: 
Sulphate of magnesia, acetate of soda and 
sulphate of tin. Colored glass thus pre- 
pared gives a good effect by transmitted 
light. 


New Photographic Process for Copy- 
ing Drawings. 


Tue following is a convenient method 
for reproducing drawings, plans, maps, 
and line engravings in general. The paper 
is first prepared by dipping it in a bath 


composed as follows: ’ 
Distilled water... ...... 10 ounces, 
Perchloride of iron...... 1 ounce. 
OX@IIC ACIO. . «<teas «uncles 4 drachms. 


When dry, the paper, if protected from 
light, can be kept as long as may be neces- 
sary. To copy a drawing, the model, on 
oiled or transparent paper, is applied on 
some paper thus prepared, and the whole 
exposed to light in an ordinary photo- 
graphic printing press. In summer and in 
the sunlight, an exposure of from fifteen 
to thirty seconds is suflicient; in winter, 
forty to seventy seconds; in the shade, 
during clear weather, from two to six min- 
utes; and, lastly, when the weather is over- 
east, cloudy, rainy or snowy, from fifteen 
to forty minutes are necessary. 

The paper, on being withdrawn from the 
press, is placed in a bath containing from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent of ferrocyanide 
of potassium. It is then washed in an 
abundance of water, passed in a bath con- 
taining eight or ten per cent. of muriatie 
acid, washed again, and dried. 

The explanation of the operation is as 
follows: The perchloride of iron, under 
the influence of light, is reduced by oxalie 
acid to the state of protochloride, which is 
soluble in a solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium, while the same potassium salt 
transforms the perchloride into the insolu- 
ble cyanide, well known under the name of 
Prussian blue. As the black lines of the 
engraving to be reproduced protect the 
prepared paper from the action of the sun, 
the perchloride remains unchanged in such 
places, and the drawing appears in the copy 
in sharp lines of a dark blue color on a 
white ground. The advantage of the pro- 
cess is that a positive picture is obtained 
immediately. 

Organic Acids for Preparing Hydrogen. 

H. Carrineton Bouton, Ph. D., has, 
on experimenting, made the following ob- 
servations: 

Iron, zinc, and magnesium dissolve read- 
ily in cold saturated solutions of citric, tar- 
taric, oxalic, and malic acids, as well as in 
formic (sp. gr., 1,060) and acetic acids (sp. 
gr., 1,037), evolving hydrogen more or less 
freely; on heating, the action becomes vio- 
lent. Magnesium is attacked by citric and 
other acids violently, the liquid becoming 
much heated. 

A cold saturated solution of citric acid, 
diluted with half its volume of water, at- 


tacks zine slowly in the cold. On boiling, » 


hydrogen comes off freely, and continues 


to do so, after cooling, for a long time, the | 


disengagement of gas being slow but 
steady, and under favorable conditions 
lasting for twenty-four hours. If the solu- 
tion becomes very concentrated, some cit- 
rate of zine precipitates, which is, how- 
ever, soluble in water. 

Tartaric acid acts on zinc feebly in the 
cold; on boiling, solution ensues, and at 
the same time the liquid becomes milky 
from the formation of an insoluble tar- 
trate of zinc. On cooling, the solution 
becomes clear, and a precipitate settles. 

Oxalic acid in concentrated solutions 
attacks zinc in the cold immediately; but 
the action soon ceases, owing to the surface 
of the zine becoming coated with a quite 
insoluble zinc oxalate. On heating to boil 
ing, the evolution of hydrogen is resumed, 
but it is again arrested in a short time 
from the same cause. On cooling, a fine 
precipitate forms. x 

For evolving hydrogen gas in Marsh’s 
apparatus citric acid and nesium are 
recommended. By using distilled magne- 
sium and re-crystallized citric acid, the 
absence of arsenic in the materials w 
for toxicological researches could be placed 
beyond suspicion. 


Gallium. 


Av the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran ‘lately exhibited @ 
bar, a sheet and several crystals of the new 
metal gallium, which is harder than iron, 
yet melts at a heat lower than that of the 
hand, its freezing point being at about 86 
F. Five tons of ore had to be worked 
down to obtain two ounces of metal. It 
is very brittle, and adheres to glass; its 
color is nearly that of steel, and the crys 
tals are octahedral. ‘ 
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Proportion of Theine in Different Kinds 
of Tea. 


; Ir was some time ago asserted by Claus, 
as the result of his analyses of different 
, grades of tea, that the lower the grade of 
| teathe higher is the proportion of the al- 
_ kaloid theine it contained. Thus, according 
to this author, the brick-tea used in Mon- 
golia and Siberia, which is made up of all 
sorts of refuse, as dead leaves, stalks, and 
the like, contains far more theine (about 3:5 
per cent.) than the higher qualities (in 
which the proportion found by him was 
rom 1 to 1-3 per cent. only). Very different 
results have now been obtained by another 
chemist—Markovnikoff, of Moscow. Hav- 
ing made a series of analyses of one kind 
of tea by the various analytical methods 
hitherto in use, he is able to point out the 
deficiency of these methods. For instance, 
ether extracts only one-third of the whole 
amount of theine ina sample of tea, and 
benzole only one-quarter. Using, there- 
fore, a more perfect method, and analyzing 
six kinds of tea—some of the very high- 
_ est, others of the very lowest grades—-he 
_ arrives at the result that the amount. of 
_ theine in these varies very little—from 2-08 
. to 2-44—and that it increases regularly, 
, with one exception, with the quality of 
, the tea; while the amount of ash given by 
each kind regularly decreases from 6°1 to 
, 57 per cent. from the highest to the low- 
| est grade. These differences, however, 
/ being very small, Markovnikoft supposes 
/ 


that the quality of tea depends not at all 

or only a very little upon the amount of 
| theine, and far more on the quantity of 
» tannic acid and aromatic oils it contains; 
| but that, on the whole, teas made from 
| younger leaves contain more theine than 
, those from older leaves.-—Appletons’ Science 
| Monthly. 


i a 
_ Engraving on Glass by Electricity. 
M. G. PLANTE covers a surface of glass 
| or crystal with a concentrated solution of 
| nitrate of potash, by simply pouring the 
liquid on the plate, placed horizontally on 
a table or in a shallow dish. In the liquid 
, film and along the borders of the plate he 
' lays a platinum wire communicating with 
| the poles of a secondary battery of fifty to 
sixty cells; then holding in his hand’ the 
| other electrode of platinum wire, surround- 
_ed except at the end by an insulating 
' sheath, he touches the glass covered by the 
' thin film of saline solution, at the points 
which he wishes to engrave. A luminous 
“notch is made wherever the electrode 
' touches, and, however rapidly one writes 
' or draws, the marks are found sharply en- 
' graved on the glass. In writing or draw- 
Ing slowly, the marks are engraved deep- 
ly; if the wire which serves as electrode 
is sharpened to a point, the lines may be 
)made extremely fine. Either electrode 
/may be used as a graver, but a weaker 
| current suffices for the negative electrode. 
) Although these results have been obtained 
_by using secondary batteries, it is evident 
‘that any other source of electricity of 
‘Sufficient quantity and tension might be 
employed for continuous work, such as a 
Bunsen pile of a sufficient number of 
‘elements, or a Gramme machine, or even a 
magneto-electric machine with reciproca- 
ting currents. 
f ————_— 9-9 gS 


Adulteration of Ground Madder. 
BY M. C. BENNER. f 


THE ordinary method of sophisticating | was heated and treated with nitric acid ; 
the fluid was then slowly evaporated to 
dryness ; the yellow residue was dissolved 
in rectified alcohol, which took up the car- 
bazotic acid, leaving the mineral constit- 
uents of the urine. 
filtered, the carbazotic acid passing through 
and giving a yellow color to the filtrate. 
The solution, when treated with carbonate 
Sometimes with various proportions of all| of potash, gave a dark red precipitate of 
picrate (carbazotate) of potash. 


madder is to substitute for part of the active 
coloring matter an inert powder, with 
which either the extract of a dye-wood ora 
powerful astringent has been incorporated. 
‘The spent bark from the tanneries, dried 
‘and powdered, and mixed as may be requi- 
site with extract of chestnut, dry extract of 
‘pine-bark, Lima-wood or logwood, or 


these extracts, is the adulterant generally 
selected. The reagents for detecting this 
(‘aud consists of slips of white bibulous 
aper steeped in a solution of stannic chlo. 
ide at 2° B., allowed to drain, and laid 
pon a plate of glass. Another reagent 
onsists of the same kind of paper steeped 
/N solution of copperas at the same strength, 
trained, and laid upon the glass by the 
ide of the tin-paper. A portion of these | o 
papers is dusted over, while still moist, 
\vith the powder under examination. Upon 
. Second portion of the papers is sprinkled 
_ perfectly genuine sample, and upon a 
hird portion a mixture which the operator 
‘as Made up with the different extracts in 
hown proportions. After the’ lapse of 
fteen to twenty minutes the under side of 
he glass is exposed to a gentle heat till the | u 


(3.) Nitrate of silver, at 10 per cent of the 


(4.) Copperas, at 10 per cent. 
(5.) Carbonate of soda, at ten per cent. 


to form a kind of brush, dipped in each of 
the test-liquids, and with it one or two 
transverse strokes are made upon the paper 
saturated with the alcoholic extract. 
paper is then allowed to dry for three- 
quarters of an hour without exposure to the 
sun. 
pers are then compared with those of the 
standard sample. he better to detect pine- 
bark, the infusion of the suspected madder 
may be previously allowed to ferment. 100 
grms. of the sample are infused in 375 grms. 
of water at 40° C.: 10 grms of beer-yeast are 
then added, and the mixture is allowed to 
stand over night at 40°. 
500 grms. of water at 50° and 200 grms. of 
alcohol are added, allowed to stand for 
half an hour, filtered, and in the filtrate 
slips of paper are steeped, and examined as 
above. 
pended so as to dip in the alcoholic liquid, 
and left hanging over night. 
ascends by capillary attraction, and the 
coloring matters becoming oxidized give 
the paper a different shade, 
the nature of the foreign bodies which have 
been added to the madder.—Chemical News. 


li Morgagni an account of some observa- 
tions made by him under the direction of 
Professor Cantani, regarding the absorption 
and elimination of carbolic acid. 


quantities of urine, alcohol, and nitric acid 
respectively, he always found carbolic acid 
in the urine after its administration. 


in the case of a patient to whom, at 9.3 
A. M., he began to administer, 
teen minutes, 30 grammes (about an ounce) 


bolic acid, 3 grammes ; 
10 grammes ; water, 
syrup, 30 grammes. 
mouth was washed out with water, which 
was swallowed. 
were obtained by examination of the urine 
several times during the day. 


paper is very dry; the adherent powder is 
then shaken off, and then we examine the 
spots of various shades which the extracts 
of dye-woods and of astringents have pro- 
duced. Pure madder, madder-flower, and 
garancin produce no spots, but if the small- 
est quantity of dye-woods or of astringents 
has been added, one or other of the papers 
will betray the fraud by spots more or less 
numerous. The green tannin of certain 
resinous woods, and especially of pine- 


bark, is not easily detected by this 
method. The following method may 


therefore be used:—5 grms. of the madder, 
etc., in question are weighed out, mixed 
with 65 grms. of distilled water at 50°, and 
35 grms. of commercial alcohol are then 
added. The infusion is stirred, and let 
stand for fifteen minutes, then filtered into 
a porcelain capsule. Strips of filter-paper 
are steeped in this liquid as uniformly as 
possible, dried in the air, and when per- 
fectly dry submitted to the following rea- 
gents. A paper should always be prepared 
for comparison with a perfectly pure speci- 
men. The reagents are :— 


(1.) Acetate of copper obtained by the 
double decomposition of — 


Sulphate of copper......... 10 parts. 
Sugar of lead. ......0..5.... 10% $4 
Distilled water............. 100. « 


(2.) Acid chloride of tin, prepared with— 


Stannous chloride......... - 20 parts. 
Hydrochloric acid...... are eg a” 
Distilled water............. TOO 


salt. 


A piece of white calico is rolled up so as 


The 


The colored reactions upon the pa- 


In the morning 


Or slips of filter-paper may be sus- 


The liquid 


according to 


timetres. Of this, 20 cubic centimetres 
were treated with 10 drops of pure nitric 
acid, evaporated slowly to dryness, and the 
residue dissolved in 10 cubic centimetres 
of rectified alcohol and filtered. The re- 
sulting liquid had a red color. 

2, At 1 P. M. 300 cubic centimetres of 
greenish-brown urine was passed, of which 
20 cubic centimetres were treated in the 
manner described above. In this urine, 
when scarcely warm, as indeed is the case 
Whenever a certain quantity of carbolic 
acid is present, a yellow ring was formed : 
this may be regarded as a sure sign of the 
presence of carbolic acid. The filtered 
liquid had a more distinct red color. 

3. At 4.30 P. M. the quantity of urine 
was 100 cubic centimetres, color greenish- 
brown. The yellow ring was present ; 
and, after treatment, as before, the solution 
was still more colored. 

4. At 6.45 P. M. 110 cubic centimetres, 
of the same color as before, were passed. 
The alcoholic solution had a strong red 
color. 

5. At 3.30 A. M., on the next day, the 
quantity of urine was 300 cubic centime- 
tres, and the color normal. The circle 
formed in the capsule was of a faint yellow 
color. The alcoholic solution was less 
colored, almost resembling that of No. 2. 

6. At 5.30 A. M. 90 cubic centimetres 
of pale yellow urine were passed, of which 
20 cubic centimetres were treated as in the 
other experiments. No yellow ring was 
formed. The alcoholic solution was very 
pale, and hence was believed to contain 
only traces of carbolic acid. 

7. No indication of the presence of 
carbolic acid could be detected in the urine 
passed at 8 A. M. 

At 12.45 (45 minutes after the last dose 
had been taken) the patient began to dis- 
charge saliva, which was collected up to 11 
P. M., and treated in the same manner 
as the urine. It yielded an intensely red 
solution, and picrate of potash was formed 
on adding carbonate. 

In order to determine whether carbolic 
acid was absorbed in other ways than when 
given internally, Tortora applied a large 
blister to the arm, and dressed the vesi- 
cated surface with carbolized water, The 
saliva collected for twenty-four hours, and 
the urine, when treated in the way above 
described, gave indications of the presence 
of carbolic acid. 4 

From his experiments the author believes 
that he may conclude that carbolic acid is 
absorbed from the alimentary mucous 
membrane, or from the skin deprived of 
epidermis, or from wounds ; and that, at 
least in great part, it is eliminated un- 
changed in the natural excretions, the 
elimination taking place rather rapidly, 
and being completed within 10 or 12 hours. 
For internal use, the dose may be as high 
as 30 grains, but care must be taken that it 


that of oxygen in the other list. The prac- 
tical science of food is, of course, to keep 
up the supply of these substances to their 
normal quantity; and here comes in the 
function of chemistry, which, having in- 
formed us what there is in the body, tells 
us what there is in each of the substances 
we commonly use to supply its needs.— 
The Spectator. 


owe 
Elimination of Mercury. 


Dr. E. W. Hameuraer, of Franzensbad, 
sums up a paper in the Prager Medicin. 
Wochenschritt, with the following conclu- 
sions: 1. Mercury can be distinctly found 
in the urine of patients who have been 
treated with mercurial suppositories for 
some time. In one case in which the treat- 
ment had been commenced four days pre- 
viously, mercury was not found in the 
urine. Mercury is always present in the 
urine of patients who have been treated by 
inunction. 

2. In patients treated by suppositories, 
mercury was always found in the milk as 
well as the urine. In cases of inunction, 
although mercury was present in the urine, 
none could be found in the milk ; and, 
when mercurial inunction was substituted 
for suppositories, the mercury disappeared 
from the milk, although it continued to be 
present in the urine. 

3. The feces of a patient, who was 
treated by inunction, contained a large 
amount of mercury. Dr. Hamburger con- 
cludes hence that the elimination of mer- 
cury takes place chiefly by the bile. 

The chemical process used consisted in 
the removal of organic matters, the appli- 
cation of electrolysis, and the formation of 
iodide of mercury, the crystals of which 
were readily recognizable under the micro- 
scope.—London Med. Record. 
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Marriage as Preventing Insanity. 


A GERMAN alienist, Dr. Dick, in a recent 
number of the Jrrenfreund, discusses the 
question whether the marriage of women 
preserves them against relapses of insanity. 
Taking the women under thirty years of 
age who left Klingenmiinster during a pe- 
riod of sixteen years, twenty-three have 
been married, and nine have required to 
return to the asylum. He also ascertained 
from the Burgermeister, as far as is known, 
the fate of all the young women dis- 
charged, and found out that the greater 
number of relapses took place in single 
women. As the result of his inquiries 
whether marriage is a preservative for 
women against relapses into insanity in 
youth, Nasse supports the same opinion. 
One can marry with a good heart ; it is 
twenty-two against one that there will be 


is quite pure, and it should be given in an 


aid 


On the Absorption of Carbolic Acid and 


its Recognition in Organic Liquids. 
Dr. Ienazio TorrorA has published in 


The method which he adopted was the 
ollowing. Urine containing carbolic acid 


The solution was then 


Operating in this way, and using similar 


He gave the details of the observations 
every fif- 
f the following mixture : crystallized car- 
rectified alcohol, 
300 grammes ; orange 
After each dose the 
The following results 


1, At 11.80 A. M. some rather pale 
rine was found ; quantity, 340 cubic cen- 


abundance of water.— London Med. Record. 
————_-e—__. 


Food and the Human Body. 


THE basis of the science of food is in 
some degree uncertain. ‘No complete 
chemical examination of the total constit- 
uents of a healthy human body has yet 
been made,” Prof. Church tells us, and the 
reason of this isobvious. We believe that 
in the course of the Franco-German war a 
number of soldiers killed in action were 
sent by the German authorities to an Ital- 
ian laboratory. Whether the analyses 
were ever completed we do not know, but 
no results have been published. Mean- 
while, we must be content with such ap- 
proximations as have hitherto been made. 
It is probable that they are practically suf- 
ficient. The constituents of the human 
body, taking elements the names of which 
will be familiar to the general reader, 
rather than compounds, are 16 in number, 
seven of them being metals, nine non-me- 
tallic. The metals weigh altogether (11 
stone, or 154 pounds, being taken as the 
standard weight of the whole body) some- 
thing less than five pounds, nearly four of 
which are calcium, the basis of lime, sup- 
plying the chief part of the bones and 
teeth. Of iron there are 65 grains, a small 
amount, but very important, as giving 
color to the blood. Among non-metallic 
elements, oxygen igs the most important, 
amounting to no less than 109 pounds; and 
next to this carbon, weighing not quite 19 
pounds. Of phosphorus, which, if some 
physiologists are to be believed, supplies 
the motive power of the whole, there is 1 
pound 12 ounces 25 grains. The weight of 
water in the body, to speak of compounds, 
not elements, is almost exactly the same as 


many edibles 
equally civilized elsewhere, 


no relapse, but if the girl does not 
marry there is a danger of relapse 
of twenty-two in fifty-one. One need 
not be astonished that three-fifths of 
the young women who leave Dr. Nasse’s 
asylum succeed in getting husbands; the 
natural ardor women show in this pursuit 
will be largely increased by their appreci- 
ation of it as a prophylactic measure.— 
Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


ee 
The Telephone in Auscultation. 


In reference to the statement of a cor- 
respondent of the London Medical Journal 
that with the telephone he can hear, at 
thirty yards, the sounds of the chest, the 
Dublin Press and Oireular remarks: ‘The 
time may come when our fashionable physi- 
cians will have consuJting-rooms in the large 
provincial towns, each having telephonic 
communication with his London consult- 
ing-room, where he will sit, examine, and 
prescribe for those patients who would find 
it inconvenient to come up to town to con- 
sult him. Of course, patients would have 
to attend at the provincial consulting-room 
at such times as he wouldappoint. Bristol 
patients could attend at 10 o’clock A. M., 
Birmingham at 10:30, Oxford at 11, and 
so on. There would probably be some 
difficulty about the fees; they could not 
be transmitted by telephone. But these 
could be paid to an agent or secretary,” 


ose 


‘* PUSLEY” OR PURSLANE, anathematized 
here as a pest by our farmersand gardeners, 
is carefully cultivated and considered a 
very choice and delicate vegetable by those 
of Europe. Prejudice alone prevents peo- 
ple in every part of the world from using 
highly prized by those 
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Some Affections of the Nervous System 
Dependent upon a Gouty Habit. 


Dr. J. Russert Reynoups, the distin- 
guished Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity Callege Hospital (London), makes, 
in the British Medical and Surgical Journal, 
a series of observations on this subject, 
which have the quality of being to a con- 
siderable extent new, and may assist much 
in reaching a correct diagnosis of disease, 
and point to a treatment that will speedily 
give good results. To the notion that gout 
or its essence is at the bottom of many ob- 
scure diseases, might be added, probably, 
the belief that rheumatism, being its first 
cousin, and therefore a blood relation, may 
also be productive of similar disorders 
without development of swelled joints and 
pain. The treatment Dr. Reynolds pro- 
poses is with the common remedies for 
gout, viz.: Colchicum and saline aperients. 
These also answer a useful purpose in 
rheumatism. The writer proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

I. Mental Disturbances. — Many cases 
have come before me in which there was 
great restlessness; the patient could not be 
still for a moment; was alternately excited 
and depressed; slept badly, or not at all; 
was intensely hysterical; and could not at- 
tend to business; while others have. com- 
plained of failing memory; of want of 
power of attention; of suicidal thoughts; 
of intense melancholy; others of sounds in 
the ears; voices, sometimes distinct, some- 
times not; and some or all of these of long 
continuance; but yet all disappearing under 
treatment upon the hypothesis I have men- 
tioned. These symptoms often alternate 
with, or accompany, those which I men- 
tion next. 

Il. Pain in the Head.—Some of the most 
intense head pain that I have met with has 
been of this character, and been relieved 
by treatment of an anti-gouty description. 
The special features are pain on one side 
of the head, usually parietal or occipital; 
‘“‘ grinding” habitually; but forced into 
almost intolerable severity by movement, 
such as the jar of carriage riding, or run- 
ning down the stairs of a house; and this 
without any over-sensitive nerve pvints; 
without tenderness of scalp; and without 
any aggravation by mental exertion. It is 
not affected by posture or by food; it is re 
lieved by physical rest, and may disappear 
entirely after treatment of the kind that I 
have mentioned. It is not ansemic, nor 
neuralgic, nor dyspeptic (in the ordinary 
sense of that word), and it yields to nothing 
in the way of treatment that may be di- 
rected against those common varieties of 
headaches. It is very often associated 
with some of the other symptoms that I 
have mentioned, and they must be taken 
into account when making a diagnosis of 
the malady. 

Ill. Modified Sensations.—1. Of these, 
vertigo is one of the most common, and it 
may exist alone. It takes, sometimes, the 
form of objective movement, but more fre- 
quently that of subjective movement, such 
as the sense of ‘‘ swimming” or “ floating” 
away. This vertiginous sensation is some- 
times determined by posture, and occurs 
only when the patient lies on one side, it 
may be the left or the right, the apparent 
movement of external objects being from 
that side toward the other. 

2. With vertigo is often associated 
“noise in the ears,” not the sound of 
“voices,” but drumming, hissing, singing 
sounds, recognized to be in the ears, or in 
one ear, or in the head, and not appearing 
to come from outside. There is not, or 
need not be, any mental delusion with re- 
gard to these; the patient knowing well 
that they are inside his organism. 

3. Associated with such vertigo and 
tinnitus there is frequently deafness, and 
the feeling of ‘‘ beating in the ear;” and 
the symptoms are like those described by 
Meniere; but I have found them in the 
vast majority of instances associated with 
a gouty habit. With vertigo and tinnitus 
there may be much mental depression, or 
attacks of bewilderment, amounting some- 
times to those of le petit mal. 

4, Modified sensations in the limbs may 
occur. A largenumber of people complain 
of ‘“‘ numbness,” ‘‘ tingling,” ‘‘ creeping,” 
‘‘ deadness,” or some other altered state of 
sensibility in the limbs, which, sometimes 
taking a paraplegic, sometimes a hemi- 
plegic, distribution, have caused much 
anxiety; and the more so, because the sug- 
gestion of organic disease of brain or spinal 
cord has sometimes been conveyed, and yet 
all these troubles pass away. That which 
I have observed to be in them the most 
characteristic of their gouty origin is their 


variability in kind and locality. To-day, 
for example, there is ‘‘ coldness” in the 
left leg; to-morrow, ‘‘a sense of heat;”’ last 
week, a ‘‘ pricking” in the right hand; the 
week before, a “stinging” feeling on the 
side of the head, or in the tongue. This 
wide distribution and variability, so alarm- 
ing to the patient, is much less alarming to 
the physician, who recognizes in these very 
facts the elements for a favorable prog- 
nosis. 

Here, too, I must mention the great fre- 
quency with which pains, flying pains, 
darting pains, often like those of ataxy, are 
met with in the limbs. So-called ‘‘sciat- 
ica” is of frequent occurrence, and “ pleu- 
rodynia,” and ‘‘myodynia,” of all local- 
ities, are common enough. The sciatica of 
gouty sort is often double, shifting from 
side to side with a frequency that does not 
improve the temper of the gouty patient, 
but may raise the hope of his physician as 
to the probability of a cure. Other seats 
of pain are most frequently the insertion of 
the deltoid muscle and the inner aspect of 
the upper arm, the ankles, the heels, and 
the interscapular region. The lower mam- 
mary region on the left side is often the 
seat of pain, as it, indeed, is in many other 
maladies. 

IV. Modifications of Muscular Action.— 
1, Cardiac palpitation, intermittence or ir- 
regularity of pulse, or painful aortic pulsa- 
tion at and below the epigastrium, often 
suggest to the patient the presence of car- 
diac disease; and it is worthy of remark 
that, on the one hand, a very great amount 
of discomfort may often be felt by the pa- 
tient when the physician can discover no 
change in sound of heart or rhythm of 
pulse; and that, on the other, disease of 
aortic valves, and other obvious signs of 
cardiac change, may often be discovered by 
the physician in a gouty patient, he having 
never been conscious of any thoracic trou- 
ble. 

2. Flickering contractions of muscles in 
the limbs; tonic spasms, with cramp-like 
pains; and ‘‘startings” on falling asleep, 
have often appeared to me to be of gouty 
origin, and that for the reasons that I have 
assigned. Priapism, without erotic feel- 
ing, is also very common. It sometimes 
disturbs the sleep, is felt on awaking, but 
quickly disappears, without emission. 

8. Local weakness of muscles, such as 
ptosis, single or double; want of co-ordi- 
nation of movement of the limbs, both 
upper and lower, giving an awkwardness 
of movement and an ataxic gait—are among 
the symptoms that may have the course 
and history that I have suggested. I have 
recently seen several cases of ataxia, and 
one with marked double ptosis, which had 
been treated unsuccessfully upon a syphili- 
tic hypothesis, but which recovered speed- 
ily when the treatment was based upon a 
gouty theory. 

VY. Lastly, there are symptoms beyond 
those which I have mentioned, and which 
do not form part of the matter for my de- 
scription now, but which I will simply enu- 
merate as being further guides or helps in 
the diagnosis of gouty cases: 1. Dyspepsia, 
cardialgia, distention of stomach and colon 
with flatus, pyrosis, and acid eructations. 
2. Varicosity of veins, with tendency, upon 
slight injuries, to occlusion of veins. 3. 
Brittleness and vertical lining of the nails 
of both fingers and toes. 4. Slight con- 
junctivitis, with occasional chemosis. 

The groups of symptoms that I have 
enumerated rather than described some- 
times coexist, sometimes alternate, and 
their phases are often very puzzling. They 
present great difficulties in diagnosis and 
in treatment until the clue is caught. It is 
often saddening to look through the care- 
fully cherished prescriptions, and especially 
when they are one’s own, and see the long 
array of drugs that have done no good— 
iodine, bromine, strychnine, quinine, zinc, 
iron, silver, cerium, arsenic, valerian, and 
hops, to say nothing of mercury, bitter in- 
fusions, mineral acids, and the like; but 
then one’s sorrow may often be turned into 
joy—and a joy in which the patient most 
heartily participates, when a simple treat- 
ment, such as | have suggested, is adopted, 
and all the troubles disappear with a rapid- 
ity that seems quite magical, and reminds 
one of that beautiful process of clearing a 
photographic picture by cyanide of potas- 
sium. 

————_*-e—_______ 


Dilatation of the Urethra by the Urine. 


In the Bulletin de Thérapeutique of Sep- 
tember 30, Dr. Berenger-Féraud recurs to 
this mode of treating stricture, which he 
had already advocated on former occasions. 


Originally devised by Brunnighausen in 
1794, it fellinto disuse after some successes 
had been obtained. Dr. Berenger-Féraud 
has persevered in giving it a full trial, and 
regards it, in suitable cases, as a valuable 
procedure. It consists in compression 
being exerted just behind the glans by the 
patient each time just before he passes 
urine, so that none issues until the canal 
has undergone dilatation by its presence in 
it. The practice is to be perseveringly re- 
peated, and then, as numerous cases show, 
may prove very efficacious. 


a 
The Oil Bath in Disease. 


Barus of various kinds, besides those of 
water, have in all ages and among all 
people, been employed for the promotion 
of health or purification. Some of them, 
however, have been sufficiently nasty to 
recommend them with persons who ima- 
gine that great virtue must belong to filthi- 
ness. Mud baths belonged to this species. 
They were much used by the ancients. 
The mud and ooze of the sea shore and 
rivers were preferred. The Egyptians still 
employ baths of this kind for scrofula, 
scurvy, and certain constitutional affec- 
tions. In Germany, at Franzenbad, a mud 
bath is made of a peculiar black, bog earth 
that that place is favored with, which is 
mixed with water. This is claimed to be 
serviceable in paralytic affections having 
a gouty origin, in general debility, and it 
renders the skin as soft as satin. In France, 
it has been found that a dwng bath is good 
for rheumatism. The oz/ bath, however, 
has antiquity to give it authority. There 
is reason for thinking it may often be use- 
ful. In Oriental countries, it is a remedy 
against the plague and other diseases of a 
contagious character, but is far from being 
always efficacious. 

For anointing purposes, it seems, in the 
early history of the Israelites, to have found 
great favor, and to have been imposed by 
the rites of religion. Smearing with fats 
or oil is not, to the modern ideas, a process 
to be desired. It looks like being dirty, 
and especially must it feel so. But thereis 
a good deal of testimony in the latest prac- 
tice of medicine, and recorded among the 
medical literature of the day, which shows 
that the free use of oil over the body of the 
sick has a wonderfully restorative effect. 
The sudden change it causes from disease 
to health is marvellous, This is effected by 
simply anointing with oil. Sometimes full 
baths have been resorted to, but rubbing 
over is sufficient. Olive oil has been most 
employed, because, no doubt, it is easily 
obtained and less disagreeable than most 
other oils. We have known cosmoline 
and vaseline, two new oils of a jelly-like 
consistence and appearance, to have been 
brought into service for this purpose. 
They have the advantages at least that 
they never undergo chemical change, are 
free from any disagreeable smell, easily ap- 
phed on account of their density, and will 
not readily run in rivulets over the skin; 
they thus avoid a consequence of great 
fluidity—the general greasing of everything 
in the neighborhood of the patient. Oil 
baths can be made more agreeable by aro- 
matizing them with some of the fragrant 
volatile essences. Oils of cassia, cloves, 
nutmegs, and cedrat may be digested or 
dissolved simply in the oil that forms the 
base. The material will then be ready for 
medical use. A good time for its applica- 
tion is at bed time. Woollen shirts and 
drawers are convenient and useful. They 
will, of course, be thoroughly greased in 
time, but then they can be washed, and no 
harm to them will be done. 

It may be interesting to append to the 
preceding observations on the bath part of 
a communication from Dr. Knaggs, of 
London, addressed to the London Lancet in 
1870, which tends to illustrate some of the 
effects of the oiling treatment. His re- 
miurks in the article deal only with the 
affections of infants, but they are equally 
if not more applicable to persons of larger 
growth. He speaks especially of atrophy, 
bronchitis, convulsions, diarrheea, febrile 
disturbances generally, and indeed all dis- 
orders of childhood which are accompanied 
by an unnatural state of the skin. The 
treatment consists in greasing with salad 
oil the whole surface of the body, from the 
crown of the head to the tips of the fingers 
and toes, the process being repeated every 
twelve, six, or even four hours, according 
to the urgency of the case. His theory of 
the action of the oil is—Frst, that the skin 
function is completely and permanently re- 
stored. Second, the danger of reaction is 
avoided, for there is no sudden change of 


temperature, and the sheet of oil protects 
the surface from atmospheric influences, 
Third, it acts as a fuel food, and prevents 
waste of tissue. Fourth, it appears to ex. 
hilarate. 

The most formidable affections, the 
writer says, will frequently show signs of 
abatement in from twenty minutes to four. 
and-twenty hours, though sometimes a 
longer time is required. In a case of atro- 
phy, an infant was in articulo mortis. The 
mother said she had sent for the doctor for 
* satisfaction only.” The child was oiled, 
and in twenty minutes began to look about 
it and took food. Its recovery in the 
course of a fortnight was complete. Several] 
of such cases are referred to. A desperate 
attack of bronchitis.is mentioned. Under 
the ordinary treatment, the child grew 
rapidly worse. It was then bathed all over 
with salad oil, and in twenty minutes there 
was a marked improvement in breathing, 
In a few hours the symptoms had quite 
subsided. Other cases are related. Oon- 
vulsions: In these cases, the effect of oilin 
is sometimes truly surprising, the fit ceas- 
ing before the completion of the operation 
and not returning. When the symptoms 
preceding a convulsion are noticed, oilin 
the patient wards off the attack. Severa 
other diseases, including diarrhcea, are men- 
tioned, all of which were equally benefited 
by the anointing medication. 


——$—_ +o 


Turpentine in Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. Perrsé, Surgeon to the Meath Hos- 
pital (Dublin), has had long experience 
with turpentine in typhoid fever. He 
claims to have had with it great success, 
This oil has had in all ages some reputa- 
tion. It acts as a stimulant, diuretic, dia- 
phoretic, and laxative if the dose is sufli- 


cient, and it is a first-class anthelmintic. — 


Its use in typhoid fever is by no means 
new; but it has been perhaps too much 
neglected by the medical profession. It is 
too common! The following is Dr. Perrsé’s 
prescription; it has a judicious appearance, 
He says: 

‘My mode of giving the turpentine was 
as follows. If bronchitis were present, and 
even if diarrhoea complicated the case, I 
gave what was known as my turpentine 
mixture— 


R. Terebinthine olei........... 3 ij 
Liquoris potasse............ 3ij 
Mucilaginis acacie.......... Ziv 
Syrupi papaveris albi, é 
Syrupi floris aurantii, @4.... 3 viij 


Aquee camphore, q. s.ad..... f. & viij. 


Fiat mistura. A tablespoonful to be 
taken every fourth hour, the bottle being 
first shaken. 

Since I commenced that treatment, I 
have never lost any case of typhoid, from 
either bronchitis or diarrhaa, or from its 
sequels of ulceration or hemorrhage. 


———_0-+ e —____ 


Abscess of the Liver Cured by Carbolic 
Acid. 


Wuar will this acid not do? It is not 
good, probably, for all sorts of human ail 
ments, but it is useful in many. Dr. 
Sheehy, in the British Medical Journal, re- 
lates a very interesting case, which had 
only grown worse under other approved 
treatment, that was cured rapidly by in- 
haling carbolic acid, half a drachm in half 
a pint of hot water, for ten minutes each 
time twice a day. The enormous purulent 
expectoration began to abate after a few 
days, and at the end of two weeks the pa- 
tient had passed from a most critical con- 
dition, and was able to go abroad and face 
all kinds of weather. 


————_0-¢ 


Methylated Spirit as a Poison. 


Dr. VicER, of Caen, has had two patients 
to deal with, both prisoners, who had stolen 
varnish from the gaol cabinetmaker’s shop, 
precipitated the resin with water, and drunk 
the methylated spirit. One of them came 
to him complaining of violent pain in the 
head and stomach; he soon became com- 
pletely prostrated, and died on the follow- 
ing night. The other, says the British 
Medical Journal, was found “ perspiring 
in a stupefied manner” with his pupils 
much dilated. He soon fell into coma, with 
complete insensibility, and next day became 
violently delirious. The delirium soon 


abated, but the pupils were still dilated and 
his sight was completely lost, to be only 
partially restored twenty days later, 
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Diuretic Action of Caffein. 


 -ProressoOr GUBLER Telated’séveral Cases 
to the Société de Thérapeutique in proof of 
this One of these was that of a man with 
dropsy from disease of the heart, to whom 
digitalis had been given with but slight re- 
sult. After the injection of thirty centi- 

rammes of the bromhydrate of caffein, 

juresis commenced on the second day, 
gradually increasing until four litres and a 
half of urine were passed. When the in- 
jections were arrested, the urine again di- 
minished, to increase again after their re- 
sumption. Professor Gubler observed that 
with caffein the diuresis is abundant and 
almost instantaneous, while with digitalis 
the increase of urine only takes place on 
the second or third day. The citrate or 
bromhydrate of caffein does not excite any 
irritation in the cellular tissue. M. Con- 
stantin Paul stated that he attached great 
importance to the state of the pulse in the 
use of digitalis, and when it fell to sixty he 
suspended this, as after then, in spite of 
the continuation of the symptoms, it acts 
as a poison. Professor Gubler said that 
with caffein the pulse diminished only a few 
beats, and became more regular; but as a 
“tensor” of the circulation, caffein is in- 
ferior to digitalis. Even sixty beats are 
too low for patients to take digitalis who 
have disease of the heart. Digitalis should 
be given only for five days if tincture is 
employed, but only for three or four days 
when infusions or macerations are pre- 
scribed. Whatever preparations of .digi- 
talis be employed, its effect is to determine 
diuresis, except where there is no dropsical 
effusion to eliminate, or when there is 
“imbecility”” of the kidney.—Med. and 
Surg. Reporter. 

——___ 6. ¢.___— 

Salicylic Acid in Disease of the Heart. 


_ Tuts remedy, together with salicine, has 
been so thoroughly tried in rheumatism, 
especially of the chronic forms, that there 
ean be no reasonable doubt of its great effi- 
cacy in reducing the temperature of the 
body and removing pain. However, Dr. 
Hall, of Macon (Georgia), has related, 
in the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, some of his experience with this 
medicine, which is calculated to raise a 
doubt whether it can be employed indis- 
criminately. He relates several cases in 
which painful heart affection supervened 
while it seemed to afford relief to the 
joints, and it was only upon the discon- 
tinuance of the acid that the cardiac pain 
and distress abated. This would seem to 
be a new result. It may in his. several 
cases have been accidental, but at any rate 
it will be proper to bear the fact in mind. 


—__——e¢¢—_____ 


Excretion of Alcohol by the Kidneys 
and Lungs. 


Pror. Bryz, of Bonn, with the assist- 
ance of Herrn H. Henbach and A. Schmidt 
(Archw. f. Exper. Pathologie), has lately 
re-examined this question, using Geissler’s 
vaporimeter for the detection of small 
quantities of alcohol] in the urine, instead of 
the ordinary chromic acid or iodine reac- 
tion, and the same method for the pulmo- 
nary vapor, the latter being previously 
condensed by passing the breath through a 
series of Wolff’s bottles containing cold 
distilled water, or through a Liebig’s con- 
denser. With the vaporimeter as little as 
0:05 per cent. of alcohol can be detected, 
though certain precautions, fully described 
in the original, are necessary for its ac- 
curate use. Admitting all possible errors, 
experiments. on the urine of six patients 
with various febrile affections-(erysipelas, 
pneumonia, phthisis, etc.) showed that 
during a period of eight or nine hours after 
a given dose of alcohol had been taken, not 
more than 3°1 per cent., or at the highest 
computation 6 per cent., escaped by the 
kidneys, while in some determinations no 
alcohol at all could_be discovered in the 
urine. With regard to the excretion by 
the lungs, it was found that if from thirty 
to sixty cubic centimetres of pure alcohol 
were drunk diluted with syrup, and the 
patient’s breath were condensed continu- 
ously for one or two hours, and the product 
examined either immediately after the in- 
gestion of the alcohol, or at any time within 
six hours, not a trace of alcohol could be 
found in it. “Even assuming that the alco- 
hol ingested required fifteen hours for the 
whole of it to evaporate by the lungs, the 
vaporimeter method was delicate enough 
to detect the fraction of it which would 
have escaped during the progress of the 
experiment. The idea that alcohol is pres- 
ent in the breath after wine or spirits have 


been drunk depends on the odor imparted 
by the presence of various ethers, fusel 
oil, ete., and not of alcohol. A quantity 
of pure diluted alcohol, equal in volume to 
half a bottle of champagne, may be drunk 
without tainting the breath in the least; 
and alcohol may be subcutaneously injected 
with the same result, though it is imme- 
diately detected if a little fusel oil is added 
to it first. Reasoning from analogy, Pro- 
fessor Binz and his assistants regard it as 
improbable that the skin should eliminate 
alcohol, if the lungs, which are so much 
better constructed for excreting it, do not 
do so. They conclude, therefore, that by 
far the larger part of any ingested alcohol 
is disposed of within the organism in the 
processes of tissue-change; and, if we re- 
member rightly, this is the conclusion to 
which the late Dr. Anstie was also led by 
his own experiments.—Med. Times and 
Gaz. 
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Lesion of the Pancreas in Certain Forms 
of Diabetes. 


AT arecent meeting of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Medicine, M. Lancereaux showed 
some pathological specimens of lesion of 
the pancreas in patients who had died of 
diabetes, and gave the history of the cases. 
He said that the cases and the specimens 
showed that diabetes mellitus is, at least in 
some cases, accompanied by a serious 
change in the pancreas. A similar change 
has been met with in many other cases of 
diabetes; and in these cases, as in those 
noted by M. Lancereaux, the disease, of 
which the course has been comparatively 
rapid, has shown itself by excessive appe- 
tite and thirst, great emaciation, profuse 
glycosuria—in a word, by all the charac- 
teristics of diuretic wasting. On the 
other hand, animals, the pancreas of which 
is extirpated or destroyed, become vora- 
cious, are rapidly emaciated, and succumb 
very quickly. Taking, therefore, into con- 
sideration the special characters of diabetes 
in cases of disease of the pancreas, and the 
phenomena in animals following the de- 
struction of this organ, M. Lancereaux 
thinks it may fairly be concluded that 
there exists a causal relation between 
serious changes in the pancreas and the 
diabetes mellitus in question. This form 
of diabetes is distinguished by the com- 
paratively sudden appearance of emacia- 
tion, with polydipsia and excessive appe- 
tite, and peculiar characteristics of the 
alvine excreta. The prognosis of this form 
of diabetes is very unfavorable. The in- 
dications of treatment consist in prohibit- 
ing the articles of food which are digested 
by the pancreatic juice, and nourishing the 
patient with the class of food which is 
digested in the stomach.—Am. Jour. of 
Med. Sciences, from La France Médicale. 
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Mending Broken Noses. 


Ever since 1861, says the Chemist and 
Druggist (London), William Adams, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., has been practising with con- 
siderable success as a mender of broken 
noses. He finds two classes of results from 
this accident—one in which the cartilagi- 
nous septum is depressed and bent laterally 
so as to plug one nostril, obstruct the 
breathing, alter the voice, and produce 
otber unpleasant effects. In the other the 
nasal bones were actually fractured in addi- 
tion to the other complications. The pro- 
posed operation consists in straightening 
the bent cartilaginous septum by large 
flat-bladed forceps, and when possible in 
raising the lower margins of the fractured 
nasal bones; the septum is afterward re- 
tained in its place by an ivory clamp, and 
the nose is kept in an improved position by 
a nose-truss, worn externally. In several 
cases he has completely removed this dis- 
tressing deformity. It was found generally 
necessary to wear the retentive apparatus 
for some time, and to use the ivory clamp 
continuously for three or four days and 
nights, afterward applying it only at night. 
The nose-truss has to be worn during the 
day for several months. 


. i ad 
Increasing the Dose too Soon. 


Tue unreliability of nurses is a point 
that should not be overlooked by doctors 
when prescribing potent medicines. Before 
concluding that the previous doses were 
insufficient, the physician should: ascertain 
whether the medicine was administered as 
ordered. ‘A case in point is related in the 
Revue Medicale de 0 st. A painter, ‘un- 
der treatment by Professor Forget for sat- 
urnine paralysis of the extensors, was di- 
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rected to take strychnia pills, which, pro- 
ducing no~ effect, were successively in- 
creased to two, three, five, and six in num- 
ber. Astonished at no effect being pro- 
duced by strychnia of good quality, M. 
Forget made the patient swallow five of 
the pills in his presence. In two hours he 
was dead, and the pills that had been 
prescribed were found behind his bed. 
me te ae 


Rectal Alimentation, 


Dr. Austin Furnv read an interesting 
paper on this subject before the New York 
Academy of Medicine (New York Med. 
Record, January 19), in which he referred 
to several cases illustrative of the value of 
the procedure, One of these was an ex- 
ample of hematemesis, in which exhaus- 
tion was extreme, the patient being entirely 
sustained for three weeks by animal broth, 
which was tolerated in considerable quan- 
tities, occasional doses of laudanum being 
added to promote sleep. There was no 
evacuation from the bowels during this pe- 
riod, but a small spontaneous evacuation 
took place soon after returning to nutrition 
by the mouth—showing that the nutriment 
introduced by the bowels had been assimi- 
lated. In another case life was sustained 
one year and three months by rectal ali- 
mentation, and during five years the pa- 
tient had almost entirely depended upon it. 
In another case life was maintained for 
nearly a year by this means. There are, 
indeed, sufficient clinical facts to prove 
that life may be indefinitely maintained in 
cases in which recovery is possible; that 
improvement. may be secured in cases in 
which recovery cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected; and that increase in the weight of 
the body can in this way be attained. 

Rectal alimentation is indicated in ob- 
struction of the cesophagus or of the ori- 
fices of the stomach, in gastric ulcer, he- 
matemesis, acute gastritis, persistent irri- 
tability of the stomach, and in certain 
cases of typhoid fever, coma, etc. It may 
be supposed that the secreting glands, 
which exist in considerable numbers in the 
large intestine, may take on a vicarious 
action when the glands of the stomach 
and small intestine are not excited by the 
presence of ingesta. And it is possible 
that food placed in the rectum may excite 
secretion in the gastric and intestinal 
glands, that may pass into the large intes- 
tine. However this may be, the fact is 
established that digestion will take place 
in the rectum without the aid of agents 
which effect digestion out of the body. A 
variety of diet will probably suit best, and 
among the articles now used are meat so- 
lution, pancreatic emulsion, Liebig’s ex- 
tract, milk, eggs, and mutton and chicken 
broths. A pancreatic emulsion may be 
formed with from five to ten ounces of 
finely-chopped meat, fully a third of this 
weight of fresh pancreas of an ox, freed 
of fat, and about five ounces of water, the 
whole being reduced to the consistence of 
a thick soup. In the cases which had 
fallen under Dr. Flint’s observation, the 
injections had not been carried above the 
rectum; but in cases where this becomes 
irritable;a pint or a pint anda half of milk 
may be carried up into the colon and re- 
tained without difficulty. The average 
quantity of material to be employed is 
from three to six ounces, at intervals vary- 
ing from three to six hours. If the injec- 
tions are not tolerated, small quantities of 
some preparation of opium may be added. 
Preparatory to beginning the treatment, 
the bowels should be emptied by enemata, 
or by a laxative given by the mouth. As 
a substitute for drink, when required, sim- 
ple water may be thrown into the bowels, 
and the surface of the body freely sponged. 
Alcohol] and medicinal substances may be 
added to the nutritive injections, or they 
may be given separately, or injected hy- 
podermically, At first the injections may 
not be retained, but if persisted in they are 
soon well tolerated. On the other hand, 
after having been well tolerated at first, 
after a time they cease to be retained. In 
this case it is as well to stop them for a 
short time, They should be used tepid, 
and firm pressure should be made over the 
anus with a sponge or towel until the de- 
sire to expel the injection has passed away. 
When these injections meet the require- 
ments of the case, there should follow a 
sense of comfort and satisfaction, as after 
taking a meal in the ordinary way. 

Dr. Peaslee (we regret that we must now 
say the late Dr. Peaslee) regarded the value 
ot rectal alimentation as inestimable. He 
could not agree with those who thought 
that in some active inflammations the pa- 
tient should abstain for a time from all ali- 


mentation--that he should starve awhile; 
for if, when he was in health, with a pulse 
of 65 or 70 and a temperature of 98° or 
98°5°, he required food to repair waste of 
tissue, he required nourishment quite as 
much when his pulse was 110 or 120, and 
his temperature from 102° to 105°, the 
waste of tissue going on then much more 
rapidly than in health. He had acted on 
this principle during the past twenty-five 
years, and if the patient did not retain 
nourishment when taken by the mouth, no 
matter whether he had peritonitis or pneu- 
monia or other inflammation, delay was 
not made beyond twenty-four hours in way 
of trial before attention was paid to sus- 
taining him by the rectum. This rectal ali- 
mentation may also be used with propriety 
in persistent vomiting about the time of 
the menopause, in the treatment of the 
exhausting vomiting of pregnancy, as also 
in vomiting after ovariotomy and in con- 
nection with fevers, etc. In any of these 
cases, if the patient had been twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours without the retention 
of nourishment taken by the mouth, ali- 
mentation by the rectum should be com- 
menced. Dr. Peaslee had extensively em- 
ployed the following preparation for this 
purpose :—Crush or grind a pound of 
beet-muscle fine, and add a pint of cold 
water. It should macerate for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and then be raised grad- 
ually to the boiling-point, allowed to boil 
for two minutes, but no longer, and then 
strained. By this peef-tea alone he had 
sustained a woman for ten days. Since 
the introduction of Leube’s pancreatic 
emulsion he had employed that prepara- 
tion. He had thrown the injections high 
up into the intestine, but, as a rule, he had 
not found that they remained so well as 
when thrown into the rectum. The quan- 
tity used had been usually three or four 
ounees every four hours. He preferred using 
four ounces, repeated not quite so often. As 
to the modus operandi, Dr. Peaslee did not 
think that there was any digestion of the 
aliment so used. It is important to distin- 
guish between digestion and absorption, 
the object here being to use nutriment that 
was already digested, already prepared for 
assimilation, which could at once be taken 
up by the absorbents. A reason for allow- 
ing the injections to remain in the rectum 
is because of its greater vascularity than 
other parts of the intestine. If opium is 
combined with these injections, absorption 
is not at all interfered with, while the pro- 
cess of digestion is almost at once arrested 
by opium. 


ee 
Poisoning by the Salicylate of Soda. 


In the Deutsche Medicinische Wochen- 
schrift, Dr. Peterson gives an account of 
a case in which by mistake 390 grains of 
salicylate of soda were given in 12 hours 
to a girl of 15 years. The most prominent 
and persistent symptoms were those con- 
nected with the brain. These were de- 
lirium, deafness, ringing in the ears, difti- 
culty in seeing jat a distance. There were 
strabismus and extreme mydriasis ; when 
rational she complained of severe headache. 
The delirium lasted eight days; during 
that time everything was blank. There 
was no depression of temperature ; there 
was hoarseness ; respiration increased to 
40 per minute, and the skin was covered 
with profuse perspiration. —Clinic. 
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Results of Intermarriage. 


Mr. Grorcr Darwiy, after searching 
investigation, concludes that ‘* the widely 
different habits of lite of men and women 
in civilized nations, especially among the 
upper classes, tend to counterbalance any 
evil from marriage between healthy closely 
related persons.”” Mr. Darwin’s views are 
in a measure sustained by Dr. Vorni’s 
inquiry into the commune of Batz. Batz 
is a rocky, secluded, ocean-washed penin- 
sula of the Loire Inférieure, France, con- 
taining over three thousand people of sim- 
ple habits, who don’t drink, and commit no 
crime. For generations they have inter- 
married, but no cases have occurred of deaf- 
mutism, albinism, blindness, or malfor- 
mation, and the number of children born 
is above the average. 


—_— OO 
“Pill Row.” 
Twenty-fourth street is to-day, in the 
number of physicians it contains, what 
East Broadway was in olden times. From 
this circumstance it is facetiously known 
as ‘‘ Pill Row.” 
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Special Advertisements. 
SITUATION WANTED, 


By a Southern man, of 14 years’ experience, in the 
retail trade. Good reference given, Address, 
DRUGGIST, Clinten, 8. C. 


WANTED, 
A situation by a druggist of 12 years’ experience; 
would go to any part of U.S. Address JOHN W. 
FERGUSON, Charleston, 8. C. 


WANTED. 

A situation West, by a graduate (single); speaks 
German; is steady and temperate; has good refer- 
Terms moderate. Address, L., drawer H, 
Lima, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
Situation in drug store; have four years’ experience; 
speak English and Swede fluently; van give good 
references. Address JOHN A. JOHNSON, West 
Side, Iowa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man of over ten (10) years’ experience, 
and a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy; unexceptionable reference as to character and 
ability. Address C.8., care of DRu@aisTs CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a drug clerk of three 5 evaee experience; aged 
18; not afraid to work; a large town or city pre- 
ferred; good references given. Address DRUG- 
GIST, Box 69, Monticello, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


WANTED 
A permanent situation by a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy; speaking and writing 
German; best of reference. Address POTASSIUM, 
care of Keasbey & Mattison, 332 North Front St., 
Philadelphia, 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a drug clerk twenty-one years old; single, with 
five years’ experience; is not afraid of work; best 
of reference given; would work for small wages to 
commence with. Address OPIUM, Monticello, 
Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a drug clerk; three years’ experience in town of 
5,000 inhabitants; the last year having the control 
of a large store; first-class references as to ability 
and Sap Address T. H. EPPERSON, Prince- 
ton, ill. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man 24 years old; five years’ experience 
in first-class prescription store; capable of taking 
charge of store; is healthy, of good habits; not 
afraid of work, and writes a good hand; best of 
references. Address NEW YORK CENTRAL, care 
of Drueeists CrrcuLAR. 


WANTED. 


A situation is wanted by a young man, unmar- 
ried, with 13 years’ experience in retail drug and 
prescription stores, both country and city. Speaks 
English and German, also reads and writes German 
and is familiar with the German Pharmaceutical 
names. Can furnish reliable reference. No objec- 
tions to any part of the U.S. Address, C. D,, 288 
Beaver Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
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DRUG STORE WANTED. 
I want to buy a paying Drug Stere, in New York, 
Brooklya, or near by. Address, BROMINE, care of 
‘* DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR.” 


WANTED, 


A microscope in good order, magnifying from 300 
to 500 diameters. Send full particulars and lowest 
cash price to W. U., care of Druaaists CrRcULAR. 


WANTED. 


The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
paratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
low. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE §. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


AN M.D. WISHES TO EXCHANGE 
Fine stereo. views of California scenery; Yosemite 
Valley, Geysers, Petrified Forest, &c., with gentle- 
men in all parts of the world, for interesting views 
taken 1n their localities. Dr. A. L. PREVOST, Calis- 
toga Springs, Napa Co., Cal. 


TO PHYSICIANS. 

An opportunity for a good Physician. One who 
thoroughly understands his business can build up a 
large practice. For particulars, etc., address, J. §, 
MEREDITH, Druggist, Folsom, Cal. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 

At a bargain in the most thriving city in the West, 
with a population of 50,000 and increasing. Owing 
to ill health of family, the proprietor has made ar. 
rangements to enter business in the South by the 
ist of June, and desires to sell his drug store for 
cash. The store is doing a business of $10,000 to 
$12,000 per anum. For particulars, address WEST. 
care of the Druaaists CrrouLar. . 


DRUG STORE AT SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE, N. Y.,FOR SALE CHEAP. 


The old stand (established in 1859), with frame 
dwelling; fitted up as two stores and separate resi- 
dences; adjoining store now rented; situated in the 
centre of business part, and store now doing a good 
trade; reason for selling, wishing to retire from 
business. For further particulars, call or address 
MRS. A. NITZSCHKE, Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Co., N. Y. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 

Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and “business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between ownerand purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J, 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE EXTRA. 
$1,950 cash; Chester Co., Pa. W. M. DICKSON, 
619 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


A SMALL DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In good location; pean | locality in Pitts- 
burgh; will invoice about $900; forcash only. Ap- 
ply DRUG, Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRUG STORE IN NEW JERSEY, 
midway between New York and Philadelphia; price, 
$4,400, or fixtures and furniture by inventory, and 
stock at present market prices; no good will asked; 
population, 2,500; sales last year, $12,000. W. M. 
DICKSON, 619 Walnut Street, Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE, 


Sixteen years established. On three great thorough- 
fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots. 
Address, DRUGGIST, care of S. Meredith, 110 South 


40th Street, Philadelphia, 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
Hackensack, Bergen Co., New rice established 
over twenty years; good business; best location; 
proprietor offers for sale on account of other busi- 
ness engagements. Address C. J. BLAUVELT, 50 
Cortlandt Street, New York. 


DRUG AND BOOK STORE FOR 
SALE 
in a live and growing town of 2,500; did a business 
last year of $8,500; will go over $10,000 this year; 
profits about $3,300; stock invoices $6,000; thisis a 
rare opportunity. Address DRUGGIST, P.O. Box 
142, Bedford, Ind. 


WYOMING DRUG AND BOOK 
STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class drug and book business on reason- 
able terms. Will invoice about $6,000. Will sell 
either stock separately. Good reasons for selling, 
Write for particulars. J. H. FINFROCK, Laramie 
City, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE. 

The only drug store in a pleasant village of 600, 
in Southern Pennsylvania, 60 miles from Baltimore 
by rail, now doing $3,000 a year, cash, at good 
profits and small expenses. Owner is obliged to 
change his business and remove South. Price, 
$1,800. Parties meaning business, address L. W. 
T., Shepherdstown, Jefferson Co., W. Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Wanted a good druggist or physician with capi- 
tal, to associate with the advertiser in an established 
drug store at sea-shore. Open all the year. Those 
meaning business and with ready cash, address 
ATLANTIC, care of DRu@GiIsTs CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 

at Folsom, Sacramento County, California, only 22 
miles, by rail, from the capital of the State. A twen- 
ty-year-old stand; little opposition; stock will in- 
voice four thousand dollars; common fixtures; stock 
fresh. will sell one-half interest, if preferred by the 
purchaser. A rare chance for a physician—who can 
obtain a large practice. For further particulars ad- 
dress J.S. MEREDITH, Folsom. 


ET SR SO ED 
A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In a thriving town in the vicinity of New York. 
Fine corner store, centrally located, with large im- 
posing show windows; first-class furniture and 
fixtures, a full and well selected stock, with every 
convenience for carrying on the business. Full in- 
formation in regard to amount of trade, stock, 
terms, etc., will be promptly furnished. Address, 
PHARMACIST, office of DruaarstTs CIRCULAR. 


SS Eo 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Fine corner store on Broadway, above 42d Street, 
Fixtures first class—cost over $4,000. To be had low. 

Old-established store in Brooklyn, E. D. Large 
fountain; fixtures modern and very complete; good 
prescription trade. Bargain, $2,600. 

A very fine corner store on two leading Avenues 
in Brooklyn. Long established. $2,000. 

E. S. EWEN, Druggist and Real Estate Agent, 
No. 7 Pine Street, N. Y. 
UUme 

FOR SALE, 


DRUG STORE IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 
The established and popular drug store (former!y 
the firm of Saudek & Jones), corner 2d and Green 
streets, is offered for sale on liberal terms. This 
store is doing a good prescription and general retail 
business, has over 100,000 prescriptions on file, the 
fixtures and furniture of the best order, stock fresh 
and complete. Address or apply to J. Saudek, 
Louisville, Ky. 
SS EE I OT 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A long established and popular store in Dan- 
bury, Conn.; stock about $4,500. Also, 

A first-class store, eligibly located, in Elizabeth, 
N. J.; price, $2,500. Also, 

Two desirable stores in Buffalo; $4,000 and $7,000; 
excellent locations, 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country ; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies, 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. : 

Descriptive list sent free. 


SS 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the “Druggists Circular,” 
N. Y., and ‘Chemist and Dru gist,” England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. Foutnal of Phar- 
macy,” etc. 
es Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


s 


ARTIFICIAL EYES, 
$10 each—an assortment sent by express to select 
from. Eyes made to order. Wholesale orders filled 
at a less rate than any house in America. DR. 
WALKER, 94 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


OS SE A 2G SEE Se 
Dennison’s Powder Papers 
are sold by all wholesale druggists, and by 
DENNISON & CO., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Lonis. 
RE ER 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
with Announcement for 1878, sent free on applica- 
tion to JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


SE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure Patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year, 


eR 
“ THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.” 


By Prof. Joun H. SnrvEty. A complete treatise 
on Perfumery ; especially suapied to the needs of 
druggists. It describes all the raw materials, is 
modern throughout, and thoreughly practical. 8vo., 
elegantly printed on heavy tinted paper, and fully 
illustrated with engravings on att ef Price, by 
mail, free of postage, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
free. Specimen sheet for three cent Stamp. Ad- 
dress the publisher, C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Yee 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIxTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


SS 
SANS SOUCL TWINE MILLS. 
EENRY GaADE, 
Wholesale and Retail 


Paper & Twine Warehouse, 
349 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


Samples and Prices Cheerfully Given. 


Paper Box Factory, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH," 


Manufacturers of all styles of druggists’ boxes, 
Round pill and French edge a specialty. 


GOOD WORK. FAIR PRICE. 


Send for Catalogne, 


AMAZON BITTER Ss, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, Liver Complaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprictor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Sproian INDUCEMENTS TO RETAIL Drveaists. 


RED CHEEK MEDICINES. 


SEE LAST PAGE. 

Price, per dozen, $4.00. Extra $8.00, 
6 7 6G gross, $43.00. 6 "886. 0 
The discount allowed where one gross is taken 

within two months. 

We will pay, in cash, on the 3ist day of January, 

1879, to the retail druggist who buys on or before 

25th December, 1878, 


The largest quantity... ....... Pes whi $200.00. 
nde S 4) WIRES, Bee anche 450,005 
© ad. yl Meta Gattasen rte: 100 00 
“ 4th ‘ Ste ote 50.00. 


gist, $2.00 per gross for 
all exceeding two gross. Ti 


(Late TAFT & TYLER,) 


TYLER rrpor tens 


F| N CH 54 Cedar Street, 
5 


NEW YORK. 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of ;ecent direct importation: 
Bay Rum —West India. 
Vanilla Beans—Mexican, Every quality, 
Otto Rose—Ihmeen’s Kissanlik, 
Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 
Coriander Seeds—English, 
Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 
Oils Lavender and Origanum, 
Oils Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 
Anquiry by mail or in person is cor- 
dially invited. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G@ TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 


C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 


L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 


OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, BRANDIES. &€. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & ©0., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested, 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


“Rye & Rock” and “Corn & Rock” 


A SPECIALTY. 


The trade supplied with FINE WINES, 
LIQUORS, and BAY RUM, in quantities re- 
quired, at package price. 


N. VAN BEIL, 88 Chambers Street. 


WE ASK YOU 


to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co., on page 3. It will interest you. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MHETAT, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades, Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 


SLOAN & CO’S 
Laclo-Phosphalt of Lime, Iron 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of Pyrophos- 
phate of Iron, and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. 

It is used in Philadelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and is recommended by Phys- 
icians. 


PRICE. 
PER DOZEN, - - «= « $8.00 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - - - $1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


SLOAN & CO., 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


May, 1878.] 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


ete 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc., and as an ordinary aperient, by 
LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONI, and 
SIR HENRY THOWIPSON, and the enure 
medical profession in England and Germany. 

J. K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U.S. 
Army. ‘The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.” 

DR, WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
«The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
‘The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
“Preferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAV- 
ELLING PUBLIC. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tur 
APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO, 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS, 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


ineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “A delightful 
beverage.”’ 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. ‘Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 
DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 

ful and refreshing.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 
“‘Tmpregnated only with its own gas.” 

DR. E. R. PEASLEE, “Useful and very 
agreeable.” 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT. ‘Healthful, and well 
suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis- 
eases,” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER. ‘By far the 
most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 
useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 

United States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
Every genuine bottle bears the YELLOW label. 
The word “* Apollinaris” is personal property of 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 


injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


Eng. 


“Not only a 


THE DRUGGISTS, CIRCU 


LAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Notes and Queries. 


Noriox.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month. and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


'* Communications” suitable for Tur Druaaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived ‘will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Personal Suggestions, 

SusscorrBpers who receive their accounts in the 
present number of Tux Druaaists CrrcuLaR will 
oblige the publishers by making the expected return 
without waiting for a more conyenient season. As 
postal currency is becoming scarce, sixty cents in 
silver may be enclosed in a Jetter instead. The 
whole package will even then weigh less than an 
ounce. But a Post-Office order, a draft on a New 
York bank or house, or a registered letter, afford 
always the best medium for sending small sums, 


S. CU. (Mazomanie, Wis..—To Bleach 
Sponges. Soak the sponges first in cold water 
for several days, then in warm water, and lastly for 
a short time incold water to which a little muriatic 
acid has been added. Next, wash them thoroughly 
in soft water, and immerse them for a week in a 
solution of sulphurous acid of sp. gr. 1°034. After 
this, they are washed in an abundance of water, 
and dried without heat. 


To Administer Salicylic Acid, W. M. D. 
(Manhattan, Kan.) recommends the following: 


PARICVIIG: ROIG ss ooo aa paeiiacgeaiatinae cls cin 1 drachm. 
BICODO) so. cucna grata Finseis'sdisisi. wacicoie 1 ounce. 
GIS OOFING cs a aaceciseiia satan <precvia’ viata pagel, 


Dissolve the acid in the alcohol, and add the 
glycerine. Dose, a teaspoonful, as required. This 
he finds an excellent preparation which, during the 
past two weeks, he has given in two cases of obsti- 
nate inflammatory rheumatism, with almost miracu- 
lous results. The mixture makes a nice solution 
and he recommends it as the best way of administer- 
ing the medicine. [That the solution had good 
effects in rheumatism we have not the slightest 
doubt, for the pure uncombined acid produces in 
many cases results that cannot be obtained from its 
combinations. The solvent here recommended 
has already been noticed in former numbers of THE 
DruGeists CrRouLAR, in substantially the same 
form. The only objection found against it was its 
irritating effects on the throat and the stomach.] 


B. (Nashua, N. H.).—Giles? Iodide of Am- 
monia Liniment,. 


Todine. =. en-s6 dats oak aide eee <biab eX 15 grains, 
PATCONOIM tics ivlare Vetoes s- saecislas 3 ounces. 
Gam phoni started wcle vic csleaeethcalen ae 2 drachms. 
Oikof lavender”... .ceseveccsseas 1 drachm. 
Oil of TOSEMATY: . cc! dventssecs egal Me 


Water of ammonia......... SAts A 1 ounce. 

Mix. The preparation has been known for many 
years, and was formerly largely used under the name 
of Rourke’s Iodine Liniment, 


A Correction.—In the formula for salicylate 
of soda, given on page 79, in the last number of 
Tur Druaeists CrrcuLAR, the first line, ‘‘ Salicylic 
of soda,” should read salicylic acid. The mistake 
ig too evident to mislead any one, yet it is better to 
have it corrected. 


G. C. H. (Cleveland, O.).—The following is one of 
the receipts in general use. There are probably 
others somewhat different preferred in some places, 
for the name in itself indicates nothing of the com- 
position of the cosmetic: 

Eau Lustrale. 


Gator oily. 29) -dae siecle «nis ocienisw, 8 ounces, 

Tincture of cantharides............ 1 ounce. 

ATCOnOl GS ta goin se ssi tlesia.celeciow oe 48 ounces, 

OiliofihergamO pn. wayts i's oa aisic ses’ « 4 drachms, 
We JAVON ORSE deis'a aisle ome? a7e'o «ree 1 drachm, 
ss CLOW Bigeln arash tle s/o 'e ster efel charters ate 80 drops. 


Cudbear, sufficient to color. 
It is used as a hair dressing. 


W. K. (Ottumwa, Iowd).—To Clean Kid 
Gloves, the best thing is probably good redistilled 
benzine. 


S. P. (Antwerp, N. Y.).—A formula for Elixir 
of Pepsine and Bismuth was given in TuE 
Drueaists CrrcuLar of February, 1877, page 41. 


W. A. H. (St. Catharines, Canada).-Canadian 
Diplomas. Weare not authorized to speak for 
the American Colleges of Pharmacy, but since dele- 
gates from the Ontario College of Pharmacy were 
recognized last year by the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, there appears to be no reason why 
the diplomas of the same College should not be 
recognized as well. The best way to ascertain 
would be to correspond with the Secretary of the 
College of Pharmacy, if such there be, in the State 
in which you propose to practice pharmacy. 


J. R. (Quebec, Canada).—Dialyzer. A good 
description of the apparatus is to be found in the 
three last editionsof Wood & Bache. Several mod- 
ifications have been proposed, but the original form 
appears to be still preferred, 


{ L. A. @. (Pétersburg, Va.).—(.)—Tineture of 
Kino, The addition of glycerine for the purpose 
of preventing gelatinization has been recommended 
informer numbers of THe Drueaists CrrouLaRr. 
The same process is also alluded to in the last 
edition of the Dispensatory. (2.)—Below we publish 
your receipt for Syrup of Gum Arabic for 
Summer Use, but we must not be understood to 
recommend or indorse your process. 'To leave out 
all sugar from a syrup is a rather bold omission, 
and to replace it by a mixture of glycerine and 
water is a radical measure that, we fear, but few 
druggists are likely to approve; the substitution is 
one that will scarcely please the majority of phy- 
sicians. Here it is, however: 


Gum arableniciisss eeete Peek ce 4 ounces. 
Cold ‘waterv! «8.0% Hivereee il pint, 
Glycerine 1 pint. 


Dissolve the gum in the water, and add the gly- 
cerine, 


A. @. (Delaware, 0.).—R upture Wort, Herni- 
aria glabra, isa plant of the Paronychiew family, 
order 72. It is a perennial, with green’ flowers, 
blooming from June to August. It is somewhat 
rare, It grows in England, France, and probably in 
other parts of Europe. Itis rather saltish, astrin- 
gent, and diuretic. The juice is said to remove 
specks inthe eye. The whole plant was once credit- 
ed with remedial properties in cases of hernia. 
Hence its name. Itis nowseldom used. Mr, Gob- 
lez has obtained from it a crystalline principle 
which he calls herniaring, 


Oregon Grape.—Wm. H. Nye (Boise City, 
Idaho) kindly supplies the following information in 
answer to a query published in a former number of 
THE Druaaists CrrcuLAR: ‘There are at least two 
species of the plant in Oregon, one growing to the 
height of six feet and over, and the other from one 
to two feet high, and of almost trailing habits. Both 
were formerly called Mahonia by the naturalist Nut- 
all. They are now called Berderis, because related to 
the barberry of the older States. The name of the 
smaller species is Berberis repens, and that of the 
larger B. aquifolium. The first is the most used 
here, and is considered a good tonic and antiperi- 
odic.” 

Another correspondent, M. F. McDonald (St. 
Louis, Mo.), thus describes the medicinal virtues 
of the plant under consideration: ‘It grows in 
great abundance in the Black Hills country. The 
miners there employ it in bilious affections. They 
prepare a decoction from the fresh root, and after 
straining and sweetening it to suit the taste, they take 
it in doses of from one to two ounces or more, as 
the case may require. My own experience with it is 
that in large dosesit acts as a drastic cathartic, but 
in smaller doses it is laxative, and possesses some 
alterative and tonic properties.” 


L. (West Troy, N. Y.).—We are not acquainted 
with the nature of the composition used in the 
ozone generator which you name, but in the back 
numbers of THE Drueaists CircuULAR you can find 
the description of several processes for producing 
ozone, 


An Error in the Dispensatory.—A. ZH. 
(Jefferson, O.) writes thet he saw an error in the 14th 
edition of Wood & Bache, which, he thinks, has not 
yet been noticed. In the article on Vineture of 
Cinchona, it directs to use diluted alcohol instead 
of three measures of alcohol to one of water, as 
directed in the Pharmacopeia. 


N. F. (Louisville, Ky.).—To Darken Tobac- 
co Leaves, a method was described in the last 
January number, page 29. 


Cc. H. G. (Cortlandt, N. Y.).—To Keep 
Liquids from Souring, a number of sub- 
stances other than alcohol can be and are success- 
fully employed. Among them we may cite salicylic 
acid, carbolic acid, sulphite of soda, sulphite of 
lime, boracic acid, corrosive sublimate, glycerine, 
and other chemicals, The choice between them 
will depend, of course, on the nature of the liquid, 
and the uses for which it is intended, 


Louis Genois (New Orleans, La.) sends the fol- 


lowing useful formule. To make a Good Liquid 
Red Coloring, he recommends the subjoined: 


Carmine No. 40........ Wada eaiactae 2 drachms. 
Water of ammonia................ Bi “6 
Distilled water: 0.062. seu eee ieee 18 ounces. 
AléohoPMstONG «PAP R FR RC Gi-S 


Powder the carmine, dissolve it in the ammonia, 
and add the water; heat the solution until the am- 
moniacal odor is nearly all dissipated; cool, mix 
with the alcohol, and filter. The advantage of this 
coloring over similar preparations containing alum, 
cream of tartar, etc., is that it will not become tur- 
bid—if well stoppered—nor deposit insoluble mat- 
ters. 

The following is an easy process for preparing 
Parafifine Paper which our correspondent has 
used for the past two years: Melt one part of paraf- 
fine over a slow fire, and remove to some distance 
therefrom, or extinguish the fire. While still warm 
dissolve the parafline in twice its weight of oil of 
turpentine, and apply the mixture to the paper by 
means of a soft varnish brush; wipe off the excess 
of liquid with a towel, and hang the paper to dry, 
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In about ten hours all smell of turpentine will have 
vanished, 


BE. M. E. (Moncton, New Brunswick).—(1.)—The 
Eau Lustrale mentioned elsewhere in the pres 
ent number is a good preparation for removing 
dandruff and keeping the hair from falling. (2.)- 
The subject of Colors for Show Bottles 
was too thoroughly discussed last year to be so 
soon treated of again. The numbers which contain 
the receipts and directions can be supplied at fifteen 
cents each, 


P. (Thomasville, Ga.).—_A.)—To Silver Pills, 
The methods usually employed were described in 
THe Druaaists CrrcuLar of January, 1876, page 29. 
2.)—Chocolate Caramels. Boil one quart of 
molasses until a small quantity of it becomes hard 
on being thrown into water. Before removing from 
the fire add four ounces of chocolate paste finely 
grated, mix well, and pour the mass into tin trays 
slightly greased. When the surface has hardened 
alittle, mark the candy with a knife into squares. 
(3.—Tincture of Iodine bleached by means 
of glycerine and sulphite of soda is known to oc- 
casionally become dark again, but a simple exposure 
to sunlight is generally sufficient to decolorize it 
anew. Sometimes a further addition of sulphite is 
necessary. (4.).—Cologne Water too much 
Colored, It is seldom possible to bleach cologne 
water without, at the same time, injuring its fra- 
grance. The best way would be to make more of 
the same cologne without coloring, and to mix it in 
suitable proportions with the batch accidentally in- 
jured. It would require some little outlay of 
money, but cologne greatly improves by age. (5.) 
and (6.)—Have already been answered this year in 
the Notes and Queries. 


J. H. (New Jersey).—(1.)—Two formule for 
Syrup of Wintergreen were published last 
year in THE Druae@ists CrROULAR, one in the 
April and one in the May number. ‘The first is in- 
tended tor dispensing, and the second for the soda- 
water counter. (2.)\—Tineture of Cannabis 
Indica, on being mixed with watery solutions, 
separates from the soft green resin peculiar to the 
drug, which is insoluble in weak alcohol. As your 
mixture contains chloroform, a good solvent of the 
resin, the green stratum observed is probably com- 
posed of these two substances with perhaps the 
resin of capsicum and oil of peppermint, while the 
colorless liquid is formed of the water, alcohol, 
morphia and hydrocyanic acid ordered in the same 
prescription. To afford a better understanding of 
the nature of the mixture, we print below the pre- 
scription in full. It appears to be a sort of chloro- 


dyne: 
Muriate of morphia............. 8 grains. 
Watery hile eco ee veeccrastine . 4 drachms. 
Chloroform........ .... eere rio ly we 
Tincture of cannabis........... 4 $s 
Hydrocyanic acid, U.S. P ...... 12 drops. 
MICOhOL ss ohinetiycinesiaie ce eenieeianee 4 drachms. 
Oil of peppermint ............ . 2 drops. 
Oleoresin of capsicum... 1 drop. 


(3.)—Write again; your first letter may haye been 
lost. 


J. P. (Sedalia, Mo.).—A process for making 
Rubber Stamps was, as you may see by con- 
sulting the Index, described in November, 1877. 
There is usually no difficulty in obtaining a good 
plaster cast of types; if you are not successful, the 
shortest way would probably be to ask, if conyen- 
ient, some stereotyper to show you the practical 
working of the process. In the same volume of 
Tue Drueeists CircuULAR you can, also with 
the help of the Index, find several receipts for mak- 
ing various colored inks for rubber stamps. 


C. P. (Leominster, Mass.).—Croton Chloral, 
its manufacture, composition, and medical proper- 
ties, have been the subject of a number of articles 
which appeared from time to time in the columns of 
Tue Druaeists CrrcuLaR within the last few 
years. A paper on its therapeutical uses was 
printed in May, 1877, and a note on its chemical 
properties and preparation in June of the same 
year. Under the new name of Butyl Chloral it was 
further alluded to in the number for January, 1878. 


R. P. (Rockdale, Texas).-Monobromated 
Camphor. The method recommended by P. Le- 
page is probably the most convenient for adminis- 
tering the medicine. The plan adopted is to dis- 
solve the monobromated camphor in six times its 
weight of oil of sweet almonds and to emulsify the 
solution in the usual manner, The following might 
be given as an example: 

Emulsion of Monobromated Cam- 


phor. 
Monobromated camphor........... 1 drachm. 
Oil of almonds 22 vo. so eee eos 6 drachms. 
Gum arabic, powder. ............+ 8 ye 
Water, .cinsacsses etneeRs neeieas 6 ‘ 
Tincture of cardamoms........ 6 to8 ~ 
Simploisywaps . .... Sedo Fe. Beasts 2 ounces. 


Water, sufficient to complete... 6 to8 &s 

Dissolve the monobromated camphor in the oil, 
with the help of a gentle heat. Place the solution 
in a dry mortar with the powdered acacia, mix well: 


anette tabdeicienaa nee 


= 
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add the six drachms of water at once, and make an | 
emulsion. To this add, first, the syrup; next» 
nearly all the water needed, and, lastly, the tincture | 
of cardamoms, completing the measure afterwards. | 
Each tablespoonful, if a six-ounce mixture is made, 
will contain five grains of the chemical, a full dose. 
It is well to prepare only as much of the mixture at 
a time as will be needed for two or three days. 


Large Pills,—D. S. (New Jersey) writes that 
ashort time since the following prescription was | 
presented at his store to be dispensed. Thinking | 
the dose of some of the ingredients unusually large, | 
he declined to prepare the prescription. The pills 
were for heart disease and liver complaint. This is 
the copy of the physician's order: 

Protocarbonate of iron..... ......... 

Extract of nux vomica............... 30 

belladonna. 3.5 cc preren eO 
istic giislesraa- bt oie 
Dose, one 


100 grains. 


a opium. 

Mix and divide into twenty-five pills. 
three times a day. 

[The doses are certainly very large, and the pills 
of uncommon size—7!4 grains nearly, without ex- 
cipient 3ut we have no doubt that, even without 
seeking out of New Jersey, stomachs can be found 
able to stand such dosing, and throats capacious 
enough to swallow the pills without difficulty.] 


G. R. (Marion, Ind.).—To make a Domestie 
Telephone that will serve for the ‘‘ distance of 
half a mile”’ cannot be difficult to those who know 
how to doit. But we have not yet attempted to 
master the devices of the contrivance, and therefore 
are as ignorant about the construction and arrange- 
ment of the apparatus as you are, 


A Subscriber (Providence, R. I.) calls attention to 
the following formula for Prurigo that was 
printed in our April number : 


CALDDHE ACL. sic wesie. Se. ten 1 drachm. 
EIVOTOCYRNIC ACIO Lo. we csiace eee 1 3 
Sulphate of morphia .......... ..... 6 grains. 
Corrosive sublimate..... .......... Gere. 
Glycerine:......... a's spin Cis ue aE oe 3 ounces. 


This was obtained fromthe Louisville Medical 
News, and the authorship of it being good—the ed- 
itor of the News making Diseases of the Skin, we 
helieve, somewhat of a specialty of practice—we had 
no hesitation in using it just as we found it. The 
correspondent writes that ‘‘the prescription has 
been submitted to a physician who has pronounced 
it to be dangerous, and states that it would most 
undoubtedly, if applied to an abraded surface, 


poison the person to whom so applied.”” This opin- 
ion may be correct, but on the other hand it may 
not. ‘* Prurigo” never presents an abraded surface 
unless the skin has been injured by scratching. It 
is generally regarded by the medical profession as 
an affection of the cutaneous nerves. To the com- 
mon eye the skin may show no morbid appearance, 
but yet the itching may be intolerable. Sedatives 
are probably its most natural remedies. The pre- 
scription directs sedatives accordingly, but it also 
contains irritants: We are left to guess, however, 
what ingredients would be dangerous—probably the 
corrosive sublimate is meant. Asa common lotion 
six grains in three ounces of menstruum is not ex, 
cessively strong. Besides, as glycerine is the sol- 
vent, the salt is mollified in its effects as an irritant, 
and therefore can hardly be accounted dangerous or 
poisonous. Bichloride of mercury is not a new 
remedy as a wash in skin diseases; and it is often 
used of the strength of one or two grains to the 
ounce of water, applied to discharging surfaces or 
troublesome ulcers. In the formula there is only 
one other article that can possibly be excepted to. 
Hydrocyanic acid will of course kill at once if 
enough be swallowed, but when applied to the skin 
in the very moderate quantity of one drachm to 
three ounces of glycerine there can be no possible 
danger. Common practice employs a lotion 
which goes to the extent of a drachm of the 
acid to the ounce of water. So on the whole we 
venture to say that the lotion can do no harm if ap- 
plied to “ prurigo ;’ and a physician of experience 
who pronounces it unsafe to use, has had, we be- 
lieve, experience in this respect somewhat uncom- 
mon. The doctor's judgment was perhaps given 
without consideration, but off-hand judgments fre- 
quently are far from being indisputable. 


W. O24 (Philadelphia).—(.)—Girtenner 
the following; it is, possibly, 
sired : 


gives 
the formula de- 


Lotion of Opium. 
21) LE sated eee ae ey ee a 
Solution of acetate of lead....... . 12 drops. 
Water 9 ounces. 
(2.)—The formula has been more. than once given in 
previous numbers of Taz Drueersts CrrcuLar. 


12 grains. 


H. B. (lkhart, Ind.).—Glycerite of Ace- 
tate of Lead. The only authoritative formula 
for the above that we can find is the following, given 
by Dorvault, (French) : 

Solution of subacetate of lead.. 1 troy ounce. 

Glycerine........ ri ee 10 ** ounces, 

As the preparation is mentioned in none of the 
American pharmaceutical treatises in general use 
among druggists, it was the plain duty of the doctor 


to have given the formula in full. A physician is 
not expected to be familiar with all pharma- 
ceutical manipulations, but he is supposed to know 
at least the composition and strength of the medi- 
cines which he prescribes. The glycerite obtained 
as above would of course be colorless, as the doctor 
claimed it should be, but we cannot say whether it 
is or not of the strength adopted by Western prac- 
titioners. As to your modus operandi, it - must 
be admitted to be defective from the beginning. 
Pure glycerine mixed with dry acetate of lead and 
litharge, and heated to a d0i/, cannot give anything 
else than a dark product scarcely fit for use. The 
application of alower heat improves matters but 
little; for glycerine, even alone, is easily altered by 
heat, and the presence of an oxidizing substance 
like litharge is likely to increase the rapidity of the 
decomposition, and the possible formation of sec- 
ondary products very irritating to theskin. The 
proper way in such a case would be to combine the 
acetate and the oxide of lead with the help of water, 
and to add the glycerine to the finished solution in 
the required proportion. 


H. A. P. (Lehigh, Pa.).—Grafting Wax, 


TPC hee ona ntance abet Mes cinacinees 4 ounces. 
ORRIN ao ireccaacsn a. eae ate Pra tre aa Se ey 
TUR O  e eaa an eR a) Ie SS 2 eee 
BOGAWAX 3) eile a sta Sei lane ae ae ae 


Mix together, and melt them over a slow fire. 


TT Reaiin ss tee ge ont 8s eae 1 pound. 
Becl étallow.j3.<se.c4.asesomnks ex 1 ounce. 
Oil of turpentine.... ............ 4 drachms. 
Alcohol of 95 p.c.... .. ....2.... 5ounces. 


Melt the resin and the tallow over a slow fire, stir- 
ring them with a clean, dry stick of wood. When 
the mixture has become liquid, withdraw it from 
the fire, allow it to cool a little, and add first the tur- 
pentine and lastly the alcohol, stirring the mass 
constantly. The result is a semi-liquid preparation 
which is to be kept in a bottle, and is applied with 
a brush. It is said to be very convenient and effect- 
ive. 


D. T. ( Walcottville, Ind.).—The following is the 
formula adopted by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association : 

Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites. 

Hypophosphite of lime . ... 256 grains. 


‘STe0daeeec. 19Q mt 
* * potassa.. 128 ‘ 
Protosulphate of iron.... .. 185 ‘ 


Hypophosphorous acid .. .. 9 fluid drachms. 


Buagart: viteas Gh. vinta skee ent 12 troy ounces. 
Wietbore'. 213 sees 55 POL. SEE Sufficient. 


Dissolve ninety-six grains of the lime salt in four 
fluid ounces of the water, with the aid of heat, and 
acidulate the solution with a small proportion of the 
hypophosphorous acid, which should be of sp. gr. 
1:036. Dissolve the ferrous sulphate in two fluid 
ounces of water; mix the two solutions, allow the 
mixture to stand a short time, and pour it on a paper 
filter. Wash the precipitate on the filter with u small 
quantity of water acidulated as before, and preserve 
the filtrate. Dissolve the remainder of the hypo- 
phosphite of lime with the other hypophosphites 
in four fluid ounces of water with the aid of heat, 
adding the remainder of theg:ypophosphorous acid. 
Mix the solution and the reserved filtrate, adding 
enough water to complete ten fluid ounces, and pour 
the liquid into a bottle containing the sugar. Agi- 
tate the mixture occasionally, until the solution is 
complete, and filter if necessary. Some druggists 
are in the habit of flavoring the syrup with vanilla. 


Impure Sugar. R. (Cambridgeport, Mass.) 
writes: ‘In mixing a dilute solution of hypophos- 
phorous acid with sugar, a very strong odor of hy- 
drosulphuric acid was given off, which indicated the 
presence of a sulphide, as further tesis with hydro- 
chloric acid proved. Will you explain how, in the 
process of manufacturing the sugar, it could be con- 
taminated with such an objectionable substance ? 
What is the metallic base of the sulphide? That 
the trouble was caused by the sugar I am positive, 
for another sample gave no such reaction.” 

[Answer. A frequent contamination of white 
sugar, which has already been noticed in Tue 
Druvueaists CrrcuLar, is artificial ultramarine, added 
for the purpose of improving the color of the sugar. 
The exact chemical composition of the pigment is 
not very well understood, but it is known to contain 
a sulphide of sodium or calcium, which, on the ad- 
dition of acids, gives rise to a liberation of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, accompanied by the destruction of 
the color. This substance, however, being usually 
present only in extremely small quantities, the sup- 
position that the smell observed was due to such a 
contamination scarcely explains the very strong 
odor mentioned by our correspondent. It is likely 
that other causes were at work, but what they 
were it is difficult to say or even to suggest. The 
shortest way, asis usual in such cases, would have 
been to subject the sample of sugar to a regular 
chemical examination. We would like to hear of the 
experience of our readers in similar instances, ] 


JH, W. (Mt. Sterling, Ky.).—Nitrated Lunar 
Caustic. Under that name the German Pharma- 
copeeia has a preparation, whichit directs to be made 


by rubbing together nitrate of silyer with twice its 
weight of nitrate of potassa, melting the mixture in 
a porcelain vessel, and pouring it into proper 
moulds. As your prescription orders equal parts of 
each nitrate, the same process ought to succeed 
with even less difficulty, since the fusing point of 
nitrate of potassa is higher than that of the silver 
salt. We incline to think that your lack of success 
may have been due to the shape of the vessel—a sil- 
ver thimble—in which you tried to effect the melt- 
ing of the chemicals, A thimble being rather nar- 
row incomparison with its depth, it might happen 
that a portion of the powder, on melting, would fall 
to the bottom, leaving above a sort of crust which 
would prevent an equal repartition of heat through 
the whole mass. As the nitrates are partly reduced at 
high temperatures, the lower strata might possibly 
begin to decompose before the upper have time to 
melt. This is, of course, mere hypothesis, but it 
shows the advisability of either using shallower 
vessels or stirring the mass while heat is applied. 


F. E. (Monroe, La ).—S olution of lodide or 
Iron and Fowler’s Solution cannot be 
mixed together without forming a precipitate that 
will not redissolve under ordinary circumstances. 
Some additions may prevent the precipitation, but 
they are of such a nature that a druggist would 
scarcely be justified in using them without the con- 
sent of the prescriber. The reaction is of the most 
simple character; an arsenite of iron is formed, to- 
gether, with some carbonate, due to the excess of 
carbonate of potassa always present in Fowler's so- 
lution. Both iron salts are insoluble. At the same 
time, some iodide of potassium will result from the 
double decomposition. The sediment above notice@ 
cannot be said to be inert, but its presence is objec- 
tionable, because as it is seldom possible to make 
the patients or their attendants shake the bottle 
every time a dose is taken, the last portions of the 
mixture are liable to contain an undue proportion of 
the insoluble substance. Cases have been mentioned 
in which, through negligence, the last dose of the 
medicine, containing all the precipitate, being ad- 
ministered to the patient, serious accidents re- 
sulted. 


D. L. C. (Kimbolt.n, 0...—Colored Writing 
Inks are best made by dissolving in water the cor- 
responding aniline dyes to be found in the market. 
Exceptionally, some colors can be made with aa. 
vantage from other chemicals. A good blue ink, for 
instance, is obtained from soluble Prussian blue or 
indigo paste, but in most cases the rule holds good. 

C. V. (Cincinnati, O.).—A process for PREsERy- 
ING Eaas was described in the last March number 
of THe Drucersts CrrcuLar, page 78. Although 
we have had no practical experience of its working, 
we have reason to believe it to be a reliab'e method. 


H. J. (Camden, N. Y.).—The formule somewhat 
differ, but the following, recommended by Dor- 
vault, is said to be quite satisfactory : 

Eau de Botot, 


Cloves...) ARES. 2. ele Rte 4 ounces. 
Ceylon cinnamon ...:..:......... Sa kee 
Star-anise. tana eh iscrstsc ont eecter 
Cochinealte crear meacwtn cc, o be Ni 
Cream Ofstartan: seme. sae bgt 
Oil of peppermint: =!.¢.....-.-2-.- 08 PbS 


-..20 pounds. * 

Bruise the aromatics, and add them with the es- 
sential oil to the alcohol. Triturate the cream of 
tartar and the cochineal with a little water, and mix 
them with the other ingredients. Allow the whole 
to macerate ten days. and filter. 


B. (Washington, D. C.).—Your process for making 
syrup of ipecac has been received. It can scarcely 
be said to be an improvement even on the officinal 
method, which is admittedly defective. The product 
may be, as it is claimed, a beautiful syrup, but it 
will be of necessity variable and inferior in strength 
and of doubtful stability. The process, besides, 
cannot be reconimended for making the syrup ex- 
temporaneously, at night, for instance, when the 
preparation is needed at once on urgent occasions, 

Family Ointment.—R. R. (Wellsboro, Pu.) 
contributes the following receipt for what is known 
as. a Sanative Ointment, and dispensed by 
druggists instead of the proprietary articles of a 
similar kind called German Ointments. 


Prepared mutton suet .. ... ........ 32 ounces 
Olof sesames A). APO Ove st 
Oiktoforigatiams ji//3.0. jus. gd. 997... Va7% 
Camplior pt. aise se. beets lk anK% 
HGsinge Hees... se Oa. 5 Any 
Mellow war. Pei. Sedo Pe Ait ss 
Boraxig7 Ae. Cs. Se Ste 1 ounce 
Glycerine ses, oxte cece, 20 obs SMe th 


B. (Alaba ma).—(1.)Soda=-water Syrups. A 
full list of formule was published in Tue Drve- 
gists CrrouLAR for May, 1877, It occupies too much 


re 
space to be now reprinted, but we can supply copies 


of that number at fifteen cents each. (2.)—Com-= 
mercial Fluid Extracts, All manufacturers 
claim their products to be of full strength, that is, 
to contain in each fluid ounce the active principle 
of one troy ounce of the drug. In theory, there- 
fore, they ought to be of uniform strength, but in 
practice the truth is that they vary more or less in 
ccmposition and therapeutical activity. Concen. 
trated Tincture is aterm used by eclectics as 
synonymous with Fluid Extract. (3.)—A Solu. 
tion of Carbolic Acid is officinal under the 
name of Agua Acidi Carbolici. The formula is 
given in the present Pharmacopeia, without, of 
course, the use of the French grammes for which 
you appear to entertain so strong an aversion, Your 
objections to the employment of the new system in 
formulas are nct wellfounded. To the “ young and 
inexperienced druggist” the metrical system should 
offer less difficulties than to the older members of 
the profession, long accustomed to the old weights 
and measures. The new system is to a beginner 
quite as easy to learn as the old one, if not easier, 
The main trouble, we presume, is that but few drng- 
gists have metrical weights and measures, and it 
must be confessed that with the ordinary tables 
found in text-books, the translation of one kind 
into the other sometimes requires complicated cal- 
culations. But with a practical table like the one 
printed in THe Drueeists Crrcunar, of June, 
1877, the conversion is easily and rapidly effected, 
For the sake of our older subscribers, we seldom use 
metrical weights and measures without adding the 
corresponding yalues in the old system, but ‘ young 
druggists ’’ should learn the new system and become 
familiar with it, without loss of time. (4.)—In re- 
gard to licenses for selling bitters and alcohol, the 
safest plan is to address your inquiries to the United 
States Collector for your district, and also to the 
State officials whose duty it is to enforce such excise 
regulations as may exist in your locality. 


L. B. (Baltimore, Md.).—The following are much 
used in Europe : 

Chocolate Worm Lozenges, 
Powdered santonin,... 24 grains. 
Chocolate mass... ............- 1 ounce, — 
To make thirty troches or pastilles. 

The santonin is to be added to the chocolate mass 
previously softened by heat. While still warm, the 
mass is rapidly divided into thirty boluses, which 
are to be placed on a common tin tray, space enough 
being left between them to allow for their spreading, 
The bottom of the tray is then repeatedly struck 
against a table until the little masses acquire the 
usual plano-conyex shape of chocolate pastilles, 
When cold, they are easily detached; they must be 
kept in tight jars or boxes Water or moisture 
must be carefully excluded from the mass during 
the preparation. The above formula is for the 
stronger lozenges. A weaker kind for younger 
children is made by adding only half the quantity 
of santonin. Of course, each kind is to be kept 
separately, and labeled accordingly. 


C. O. (Binghamton, N. Y.).—f®hymol or 
Thymic Acid is obtained from the essential 
oil of thyme by a process which was described in 
THE Drueeists CircuLaRr of last August, page 129, 
It is said now that, owing to the demand for thymol 
and its consequently high price; oil of thyme found 
in the market is frequently deprived of its natural 
acid even before it reaches this country from the 
place of production. 


A. L., M. D. (Clinton, N. C.).—The following, 
adopted by the Paris Pharmaceutical Society, is 
recommended as a convenient formula preferable to 
such in which magnesia is employed. 

Syrup of Tar. 


Saleet, wood itars. -* tce%eo0 one cee 3 drachms. 
Pine BAW-CUS boas em canine aaa ae 6 7 
Distilled or rain water............. 25 ounces. 
SUSE a. gan tein ieee eek a keer Sufficient. 


Mix the tar with the saw-dust, and pour on it the 
water heated to 140° F, Shake occasionally, and 
after two hours’ contact, filter the liquor on the su- 
gur, and make a syrup in aclose vessel heated on @ 
water-bath. The sugar should be in the proportion 
of 19 ounces for each 10 ounces of the filtrate. 


J. W. (New York).—Silver Coin Test. A 
solution of nitrate of silyer is the most commonly 
used as heing of very easy application. The strength 
is not very important; from ten to fifteen grains of 
the nitrate to one ounce of water with two or three 
drops of nitric acid would probably be a convenient 
proportion. To guard against plated metals, the 
surface of the coin should be cut or scratched with 
the point of a knife, Silver is not changed in color 
by the reagent, while a black spot is formed on 
baser metals. 


C. BE. @. (Mechanicsville, Ia.).—(1.)—The subjoined 
is the formula adopted by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association : 

Elixir of Bromide of Potassium. 

Bromide of potassium 640 grains. 

Simple elixir......... .. aac 16 fluid ounces. 

Dissolve. Each fiuid ounce contains forty grains 
of the salt. @.)—To Color Bay Rum. The 
most natural greenish. yellow color is probably ob- 
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tained by macerating in the bay rum some of the 
bay leaves used for packing stick licorice, but an 
easier way is to add a few drops of ammonia or 
some caramel. (3.—Solution of Bromine is 
recommended by some to be made by dissolving 
twelve grains of bromine in one troy ounce of water. 
The beginning dose is six drops several times a day. 


J. M. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Test for Sul- 
phurie Acid in Wine. It is difficult to un- 
derstand what object there would be in adding sul- 
phuric acid to wine. Yet, supposing the adultera- 
tion should be met with, the process used for de- 
tecting the same acid in vinegar would, we pre- 
sume, be equally applicable. The wine is to be 
evaporated on a water-bath to one-eighth of its 
yolume; when cold the residue is mixed with five 
or six times its bulk of alcohol; the mixture being 
filtered, water is added to it and the alcohol evapo- 
rated. The aqueous liquor is now treated with a 
barium salt in solution, and the presence of sul- 
phuric acid is indicated by the formation of a white 
precipitate insoluble in muriatic acid. The object 
of the addition of alcohol is to separate the sul- 
phates nearly always found in natural wines. The 
test here described is merely qualitative, and can 
only be relied on for cases in which there is an ex- 
cess of sulphuric acid, as, owing to the presence of 
tartrate of potassa in most wines, a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid would combine with the base and be 
separated as asulphate. For the same reason, the test 
is worthless for a quantitative assay. On the other 
hand, the estimation of the sulphates would scarcely 
give more reliable results, for they greatly vary in 
quantity. Sometimes they come naturally from the 
soil, and occasionally they partly proceed from the 
sulphate of lime added by some vintners to correct 
the acidity of the wine. Unless free sulphuric acid 
is found in the liquor, it appears scarcely possible 
to prove that a falsification has been practised. 


L. D. (Ripley, O.).—The mode of preparing Per-= 
oxide of Hydrogen is described in Wood & 
Bache, and nearly all the treatises on elementary 
chemistry. 


J. S. W. (Woodstock, 1ll.).—A good Depilatory 
Powder is that of Boudet. The formula has 
more than once been given in THE Drueeists 
CrrouLar, and was printed for the last time in July, 
1877, page 121. 


C. G. (Vermont)—Rubber and Leather 
Cement. 


Gutta iperchat 3.303254 3 troy ounces. 
Virgin india-rubber.............. 1 troy ounce. 
Bisulphide of carbon. ......... 8 troy ounces. 


Mix in a close vessel, and dissolve by the help of 
a gentle heat. The cement, before being applied, 
must be brought to a heat of about 1.08 F., and the 
surfaces to be united are also to be previously 
warmed by exposure to the sun or to a moderate 
fire. 


C. A. K. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Your query should 
be addressed to the College of Pharmacy of your 
city. 


F. W. (Mt. Sterling, Ky.).—(.)—Elixir of Pep- 
sine, Bismuth and Strychnia. The form- 
ula given in THE Drueeists CircuLaR of Febru- 
ary, 1877, page 41, produces an elixir that will not pre- 
cipitate, if care be taken to have the preparation as 
nearly neutral as possible. A very slight degree of 
acidity is not objectionable. (2.)\—_Dialyzed 
Iron. Six processes, somewhat varying in their 
details, were described in THE Drugeists Cir- 
CULAR during the past year. One was in the July 
number, two appeared in the September issue, one 
in October, and two in December. 


W. W. S. (New York)—Compound Tinc- 
ture of Benzoin for Cologne. Either the 
officinal tincture or the following is used. 

Benzoated Tincture. 


MRRIRUCRN GD sorte. sho oan cnans nec 1 ounce. 
Ds weal lle aaa A en a 2 drachms, 
autos: prated 2... .c.cs, soces as No. 1. 
OSS 5 eae ele i a 2 drachms. 
MEA CRAGIO® csc hrs oso etc ons 10 grains. 
BEMEALOL Sits tets te scarcets = see cee 1 pint. 


Macerate together, and filter. 

As the article alluded to, in the last number of 
Tue DruGaists CrrcuLaR, speaks of aloes, storax 
and benzoin, the officinal preparation is evidently 
intended. 


To Protect Silver-ware from ‘'Tar- 
nishing.—./. W. Poole (St. Louis, Mo.), in reply 
to a query relating to the above, writes that he has 
found a mixture of gum mastic dissolved in ether 
and alcohol to successfully protect his soda-foun- 
tain from tarnishing through the winter. The trim- 
Mings are just as bright and clear as the day the 
varnish was applied. The coating is simply laid on 
with a soft brush. 


J. G. (Ayer, Mass.).—Preseription Latin. 
We know of no text-book specially written for 
the purpose of imparting to those who have not 
had the advantage of a classical education, the 
amount of Latin just sufficient for prescribing and 
dispensing. To acquire such a knowledge, a Latin 
grammar and dictionary together with a text-book 


sary. The declensions of nouns, adjectives, etc. 
should be first learned, and then the conjugations 
of verbs, and lastly, enough of the syntax to know 
how to construct simple sentences. This, coupled 
with alittle practice in translating from an easy 
Latin text-book into English, and supplemented 
with a study of the Latin terms used in the Pharma- 
copeeia and in prescriptions, would enable a person 
of ordinary intelligence to become familiar enough 
with the language to understand all prescriptions, 
and to write them in such a manner as to excite no 
remarks, and be understood by all dispensers. The 
help of a tutor is useful, but to one who knows how 
to study, not strictly necessary. 


S. (Macon, Ga.).—Receipts for Cologne Wa- 
ter can be found in great variety in back numbers 
of Tar Druecists CrrcuLAR, but we are not ac- 
quainted with the formula of the particular brand 
which is the subject of your query. 


Hartshorne’s Chloroform Paregoric. 
—J. C. (Washington, D. C.) complains that the 
mixture cannot be made so that it will not separate 
after a short time. He has tried several ways of 
proceeding, and different kinds of chloroform, but 
of course without success. We cannot see how i; 
can be otherwise as long as chloroform remains 
chloroform, unless the other ingredients are changed 
in nature or proportion. 


G. T. (Cleveland, O.).—Bireh Beer. The ex- 
act receipt, so far as we know, has not been pub- 
lished, but a good article can probably be obtained 
by using the bark of the birch tree for flavoring 
ordinary root beer, and leaving out some of the 
aromatics, so as to allow the taste and flavor of 
birch to predominate. 


Cc. G. B. (West Toledo, O.).—If we understand 
your query properly, we answer that the formula of 
Chlorodyne was published in the last November 
number of THE Drueaists CrRCcULAR, page 186. 


J. (Chester, N. J.).—Selling Poisons. The 
laws regulating the sale of poisons vary in the dif- 
ferent States. Some of them have no laws at ali in 
regard to the practice of medicine, pharmacy or the 
trade in poisons, so that any one is there allowed to 
treat the sick, keep a drug store, and eell poisons as 
he thinks fit. As regards your own State, official 
information on the subject can best be obtained by 
addressing the Board of Pharmacy created, last 
year, by an act of the Legislature. 


A, S. (Shacopee. Minn.).—The cosmetic in ques- 
tion is a proprietary article for which we cannot 
supply a formula. But the general directions for 
making Cocoanut Hair Oils, given last Jan- 
uary, page 29, will probably enable you to obtain, 
after a few trials, a satisfactory preparation. 

Liquor Ferri Protoxidi Dulecis, as 
“ Subscriber” (Hartford, Ct.) might have noticed, 
was mentioned two months since, in the March 
number, page 63. It is neither dialyzed iron nor 
saccharated oxide of iron, but a sweeteved solution 
of proto-nitrate of iron. The formula was given in 
October, 1873, page 175. 

N.S. U. OC. (Florida).—Your communication has 
been received. Weare aware that an inelegant mix- 
ture may be therapeutically efficacious, but the same 
objection so often urged against prescriptions in 
which a poisonous ingredient is liable to separate as 
a precipitate, holds good in the case of the mixture 
in question, of which the following is a copy: 


Iodide of potassium. ..........-..--+. 3 drachms. 
[WiStOR sate se ian aed dbclode setieh yn aii cris OUNCES: 
Hydrocyanic acid, diluted............ 2 drachme. 


Subcarbovate of bismuth... . ..... Le 

Mix. (We omit the ‘ Fiat Solutio,’ which, it 
appears, was an inadvertence.) The hydrocyanic 
acid cannot, under the circumstances, remain in the 
free state. It will ultimately combine with either 
the potassa or the bismuth—perhaps in part with 
each—and here comes the possible formation of an 
insoluble basic cyanide of bismuth, a dangerous 
precipitate to have in a liquid, if the patient is not 
careful to shake the bottle before each dose. The 
change here indicated is by no means certain to 
occur, but the fact of its possibility must not be 
overlooked. As to the color of the mixture, in 
theory it is impossible to add any acid toa liquid 
holding iodide of potassium in solution and carbonate 
of bismuth in suspension, without forming iodide of 
bismuth, a bright red salt. The theory is confirmed 
by experience ; the mixture has been prepared here 
with different makes of bismuth, including the one 
you name as affording a white preparation, and the 
result has mvariably been a yellow mixture. The 
color is, as ought to be expected, from the large ex- 
cess of white carbonate of bismuth. in all the ex- 
periments the same acid and the same iodide were 
employed. The only way to explain how a color- 
less mixture can be made from the chemicals given, 
is to suppose that the hydrocyanic acid was, when 
used, decomposed and no longer acid, a frequent 
occurrence. Another possible cause would be an 
excess of alkalinity in the iodide or the subcarbon- 
ate, but the more likely is that just mentioned, and 
we suggest that, before coming to a conclusion, the 


strength of your prussic acid be tested by the 
method directed in the Pharmacoperia. 


D. J. L. (Philadelphia).—A good receipt for a 
preparation called Universal Cement was 
given in the last February number, page 51. The 
composition of the cement which you name is kept 
secret by the manufacturers. 


A Troublesome Mixture.—G. W. (Seguin, 
Texas) received, some time since, the following 
prescription: 


Balsam of copaiba................-- 1 ounce. 
Beneore acid ts eeaeitisiseeec ce se «state 4 drachms. 
McMunn's' GHEIM ci ctee esc cesk cece 1 ounce. 
Tincture of cubebs pees 
Sipary en ore nena. sees 6 drachms. 
Peppermint water 12 aa 
Mucilage of acacia, to complete..... ‘6 ounces. 


To prepare the mixture, our correspondent first 
suspended the copaiba in the mucilage, and added to 
to it the mint water and the sugar. Next, he dissolved 
the benzoic acid in the alcoholic liquids, and mixed 
the solution with the emulsion of copaiba. The 
result was the separation ofa light yellowish white 
mass nearly of a jelly consistence, which no shaking 
could prevent from rising to the top of the mixture. 
The substance was so thick and tenacious, that it 
was impossible to pour the required dose from the 
bottle. Another trial, made by mixing the ingre- 
dients in the same order as they are written, gave 
the same result. Our correspondent asks:—‘ Is it 
possible to prepare the prescription so as to make a 
‘good mixture,’ or is it absolutely incompatible ?”” 
The compound is too complicated to enable one to 
decide, a priori, whether the mixture is or is not 
one impossible to prepare so that the patient can 
take it We prefer to hand over the question to 
such of our readers as are willing to investigate it 
practically. Two of the component parts, gum 
arabic and benzoic acid, are certainly to a certain 
extent antagonistic. One is only soluble in watery 
and the other in moderately strong alcoholic liquids ; 
so that a menstruum can be devised of such an 
alcoholic strength as to dissolve neither of the two 
substances, while it is difficult to name a vehicle 
that will dissolve both without altering their nature. 


L. C. R. (Baltimore, Md.).—The process which 
you inquire for cannot, owing to the space it must 
of necessity occupy, conveniently be published in 
the present number. It will be printed, however, 
at the earliest opportunity. 


G. W. H. (Manhattan, Kansas).—We quite agree 
with you. 


B. (Bound Brook, N. J.).—Colorless Tinc- 
ture of Bromide of Iodine. Since January, 
18%6, when the formula for the above was given in 
Tur DRuGa@IsTs CiRcULAR, nothing further has ap- 
peared, to our knowledge, in regard to the medical 
properties of the preparation. It was then said 
tht the tincture in question can be used with ad- 
vantage for all cases in which iodine is employed. 
It was, besides, recommended for skin diseases, and, 
when mixed with equal parts of fluid extract of 


belladonna, in the treatment of orchitis. The for- 

mula is as follows: 
Jodine, resublimed..,............. 1 ounce. 
Bromine) d:.. ase esa sia ged « vab) 4 drachms. 
AICOHON. Geck sae njstesyeeandigg. 144 14 fluid ounces. 
Sulphuriciether iin. qe esacs - ces! cues “s 
Glycerineiinn.. sues -enss sts seers Siva Y 
Bisulphite of soda..............- 2 ounces. 


Dissolve the iodine in the alcohol, and the bromine 
in the ether; add the glycerine to the solution of 
bromine, and mix the two solutions together. 
Lastly, add the bisulphite, and let the mixture stand 
several days, shaking frequently, when it will be- 
come perfectly colorless. Should the tincture after- 
wards acquire a reddish color, a small quantity of 
bisulphite of soda will suffice to render it colorless 
again. 


J. V. R, (Richmond, Va.).—As no authoritative 
formula has been given, we would suggest the fol- 
lowing for 

Elixir of Hops. 

Hinid extractor ROps. J..0..+8. ash -s18 1 ounce. 

Simplovelixir soy. tar. <td isieedes vices 15 ounces. 

Mix. The dose would be from one to two table- 
spoonfuls. If itis not convenient to use the fluid 
extract of hops, the drug itself, coarsely ground, 
may be exhausted by percolation with the simple 
elixir, in the corresponding proportions. 


S. (Three Rivers, Canada).—Under the name of 
Compound Syrup of Rhubarb and Po- 
tassa, the following preparation is often pre- 
scribed in this country. It is also called Neutral- 
izing Cordial: 


Rhubarb, coarsely powdered ....... . 2 ounces. 
Carbonate of potassa..............00. a7. 
Golden seals con. «cee + otolite . 1 ounce, 
CiMMAMON ss. ec cl se aclccses des Lila“ 
PUMA. shh o Hrer es. Madi eins chit sado stale 4 pounds. 
Brand yiieeew ad th titel cou aces Ss cbdsee 1 gallon. 
Oil of peppermint............ 4 dkkidoce 20 minims. 


Macerate the rhubarb, golden seal, and cinnamon 
in half a gallon of the brandy for six hours at a 
gentle heat ; then transfer the mass to a percolator, 
and displace first with the remainder of the brandy, 


and afterwards with enough water to complete one 
gallon of percolate. To this add the carbonate of 
potassa, the sugar, and the oil of peppermint pre- 
viously rubbed with sufficient sugar to absorb it. 
Lastly, when the sugar has dissolved, filter the 
liquor through paper. By substituting diluted alco- 
hol for brandy, a less expensive but less pleasant 
preparation is obtained. The result is not properly 
a syrup, but closely resembles an elixir. In the last 
December number, page 199, a formula was given 
for a true syrup of rhubarb and potassa, but from 
your account, the preparation just described appears 
more likely to be the one desired 


L. S. V. (Pennsylvania).—(1.)—There is no plant 
mentioned under the name of kidney leaf in trea- 
tises on botanic medicines, but there isa Kidney 
Liver-leaf, Hepatica Americana, recommended 
for liver complaints. As manufacturers usually give 
on their labels the botanical name of the plant be- 
sides the English designation, you ought to be able 
to easily ascertain what the plant in question is in 
reality. If the botanical term is omitted, the 
shortest way would be to ask the makers them. 
selves what kind of plant they mean by ‘‘ kidney 
leaf.”’ (2.)—Receipts for Burnishing Ink were 
given in Tue Drucaists CrrcuLar of April, 1877, 
page 74, 


A. F. P. (lllinois).—Processes for dissolving san- 
tonin and salicylic acid are to be found in great 
variety in the volume of 1877 and that of the present 
year. It would be an injustice to our regular sub- 
scribers and readers to constantly recur to the same 
subjects. 


W. (Plurn Hollow, Iowa).—The mode of corstruct- 
ing barometers is described in Fownes’ Elementary 
Chemistry, and all treatises on natural philosophy. 


T. J. K. (San Francisco, Cala.)._ Borax, Gly- 
cerine, and Bicarbonate of Soda. The 
reaction was discussed, if not fully explained, in 
November, 187%, page 133. The articles relating 
thereto fill a whole column. 


Notes from a Country Druggist. 
To THE DruGeIsTs CIRCULAR: 

In the April number you give formulas for 
Condition Powders. It strikes me that fora 
general tonic powder the following would answer 
better : 


Powdered gentian................++- 4 ounces. 
be BRIFC Jytsis. oid sawn sd > orale 44 55 
“ Jamaica ginger........... 1 ounce. 
ee sulphate of iron.......... 4 drachms., 
gs nitrate of potassa........ 6 ts 
os 6 fenugreek ........... Eisai, ke “ 
Mix. Dose, one dessert spoonful in the feed, 


morning and night. 

I should say the use of Collodion for Var- 
nishing Silverware, as referred to in the 
same number, would be liable to objection, especially 
on soda apparatus, as the carbonated water and 
syrups would naturally tend to soften and make it 
more difficult to keep clean than without its use. 
Washing the silverware daily with warm water and 
Castile soap and drying with soft Canton flannel is 
the best, although a laborions method of keeping 
the silver on the soda apparatus bright. Neverthe- 
legs silverware may be coated with collodion pro- 
vided the collodion is entivély free from acid. The 
article to be coated is to be made quite warm ; the 
collodion is to be diluted until quite thin with 
stronger alcohol and applied with a soft brush and 
dried slowly. 

Moore's process described in THE Drueaists 
CrrcutaR, page 165, Volume XXI., gives very satis- 
factory results in making Tineture of Opium. 
It is a little more trouble than the U. 8. P. process, 
but the thorough exhaustion of the opium and the 
saving of time fully compensates for the extra 
labor. 

Soap Liniment, if made from the best white 
Castile soap, shaved, dried, and powdered, and first 
rubbed thoroughly with the water, cold, and the al- 
cohol added slowly (previously dissolving the cam- 
phor and oils in the alcohol), gives a nice prepara- 
tion that will not congeal in ordinary climates. It 
might in the northern latitudes, but the addition of 
a small percentage of water and correspondingly 
less alcohol would obviate the difficulty, I believe, 
even there. 

Citrate of Magnesia that will keep without 
precipitation can be made by the U. 8. P. formula 
so far as the proportion of ingredients is concerned, 
but in the manipulation I have found it best to dis- 
solve the citric acid in the proportionate amount of 
water, rub the carbonate of magnesia through a 
coarse sieve, add it to the solution of citric acia 
without stirring, and allow it to stand quiet until 
completely dissolved. This will take place in about 
one hour’s time. When dissolved, add the syrup 
and then filter, adding sufficient water through the 
filter to make the filtered liquid measure enough 
to fill the bottle within one ounce. Dissolve the 
bicarbonate of potassa in water in the proportion of 
forty grains to half an ounce ; filter, and pour half 
an ounce of this solution into each bottle when 
ready to cork, K, 

Morristown, N, J. 
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To 0. L. L. (St. Martinsville, La.), J. 7. T. 
(Thibodeaux, La.), EF. B. (New Orleans), and T. 
Pb. C. (Raceland, La.) we are indebted for informa- 
tion relating to the identity of “chou gras,” which 
confirms the correctness of the statements made, 
last month, by other correspondents. 

V. (Palestine, Texas).—** AG? in Prescrip- 
tions means up fo. When the last line of a physi- 
cian’s order reads * Aqui ad 3 ij,” it invariably in- 
dicates that enough water is to be added to make 
the whole mixture measure two fluid ounces. We 
can supply copies of the present number for fifteen 
cents each. 


Kkemarks by a Correspondent, 
To Tux Druaaists CircuLAR: 

In the third column of the ‘* Notes and Queries” of 
the April number, I notice an article headed ‘A 
Precipitating Mixture,” in reference to which I wish 
to state that, several days ago, I prepared the pre- 
scription as written in full in the column, and find 
no precipitation as yet in the mixture. The ingre- 
dients were not mixed in the order in which they 
were written, bat in the following manner: I first 
dissolved the nitrate of potassa in one-half of the 
water to be used in making the mucilage of acacia 
(which I made by usiny two drachms of granulated 
acacia to the fluid ounce of water), then made my 
mucilage of acacia with the remaining half of the 
water ; then I gradually added my fluid extract of 
pareira brava and sweet spirit of nitre mixed to- 
gether, and, as a result, have a mixture which is as 
yet (the third day after it was made) the same as 
when first prepared. I did not try any of the other 
mixtures, hence, cannot answer as to the cause of 
the precipitation. J. B. Boyue. 

Westminster, Md., April, 1878. 


A 'Troublesome Mixture.—JV. D. M. (Ar- 
kansas City, Kans.) wishes to know how to prepare 
the following prescription: 


Balsamo ner so scc.2s"b.t stokeerews 4 drachms. 
oS UROL FHS: od roe eeaete 4 +f 
ae BORD «inns oc eeeeres Dien 4 ie 
LUD Ds ch ASR ete ee ae 20 grains. 
Oil'ofranisesss. .20),222 5.0. seeeeeee 20 drops, 
HLONOY Sona dace naenehemends bs ae ae 1 ounce. 
PAMBICA THM 7 Fee, le eens ose b0c8 1% pint. 


Mix and make a solution. 

[With the exception of the honey, it appears 
scarcely possible to dissolve in the rum any of the 
ingredients mentioned, for it is doubtful if even the 
oil of anise can be wholly held in solution by a 
menstruum of such an alcoholic strength.] 

Private Formuli.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relates to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained :—Druggist 
(Jefferson, lil.), M. J. (Mount Joy, Pa.), W. R. J. 
(Mount Airy, Pa.), M. B. (Chicago, Ill.), and J. K. 
(Philadelphia). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
A. H. (Brooklyn, E. D.) desires a formula for 


Compound Elixir of Pepsine and Pan- 
creatine, 


Personal Suggestions. 

SUBSCRIBERS who receive their accounts 
in the present number of THE Druaaists 
CrRcULAR will oblige the publisher by 
making the expected return without wait- 
ing for a more convenient season, As 
postal currency is becoming scarce, sixty 
cents in silver may be enclosed in a letter 
instead. The whole package will even then 
weigh less than an ounce. But a Post- 
Oflice order, a draft on a New York bank 
or house, or a registered letter, afford 
always the best medium for sending small 


sums, 
———0+ o- 


New York College of Pharmacy, 


WE are requested by Prof. P. W. Bed- 
ford to announce that the beginning of the 
summer course of pharmacy will be post- 
poned until Monday, May 13. Applicants 
before that time will call at the old rooms 
in University Place. 

———-¢—____ 
The St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 


Tue twelfth annual commencement of 
the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, and 
the third annual reception of the Alumni 
Association, took place on Monday even- 
ing, March 18, at Germania Club Hall. 
The exercises commenced promptly at 8 
o'clock, but long before this time every 
available seat in the spacious hall was oc- 
cupied by friends of the graduates and 
their Alma Mater. The music was fur- 
nished by the New Orleans Orchestra. 
The President, Mr. Chas. Bang, conferred 
the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy on the 


following gentlemen:—John T. Barker, of 
California; Chas. E. Smith, Indiana; Da- 
|vid J. Hofhauer, Hannibal, Mo.; A. G. 
| Behrens, G. E. Bachlan, Chas. T. Gase- 
| wisch, David 8. Green, Wm. P. Gulick, 
Peter Hoffmann, G. Kern, G. P. Mulhall, 
J. I. Marray, A. R. Mynders, and Wm. §. 
Audyn, all of St. Louis. 

The Valedictory address on the part of 
the faculty was delivered by Professor 
Otto A. Wall, and received well-merited 
applause. Mr. Chas. E. Smith delivered 
| the valedictory on the part of the class, 
and was also applauded. The College ex- 
ercises were immediately followed by the 
alumni reception. President Francis Hemm 
delivered the address of welcome, and pre- 
sented the certificates of membership. Mr. 
R. 8. Drake awarded the Alumni Prize, a 
handsome silver medal,to Mr. Delias T. Gase- 
wisch, the most proficient in all the branch- 
es taught. Mr. Wm. C. Bolm, on behalf 
of the Association, delivered the closing 
address, his subject being the duties and 
responsibilities of the pharmaceutist. This 
was followed by a grand hop, which con- 


cluded the proceedings. 
R. H. B. Hunsrocx, Cor. See. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
———_e-+ eo —______ 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


To The Druggists Circular; 

THE following pharmaceutical jottings 
will no doubt interest. many readers of the 
CIRCULAR: 

The Board of Trustees have decided 
upon a junior and senior course of study. 
The junior students will have to pass an 
examination in all the branches before 


they can enter the senior class, and the 
instruction given to the senior class will 
include a wider range of scientific subjects 
than it has been possible to give heretofore. 
This system will go into effect in October. 

Three hundred and twenty-eight students 
have been in attendance the past winter, 
and ninety-nine have received the degree 
of Graduate in Pharmacy. 

In addition to quizzes by professors, 
there were private quizzes on each branch 
by competent alumni. 

The students have organized two socie- 
ties—the Zeta Phi (1854) for second course 
students, and the Alpha Phi (1876) for first 
course students, for social and scientific 
intercourse. The pharmaceutical meetings, 
held monthly, have been well attended by 
the students. 

Mr. T. 8. Wiegand has been appointed 
Actuary, and is daily in attendance at the 
college. The Alumni Association have 
supplied the table with text books and 
papers for the use of students and others, 

One hundred and seventy-two samples of 
North American drugs and 18 bottles of 
resinoids, etc., have been prepared by the 
college to be exhibited at the ‘‘ Paris Ex- 
position,” and at its close to be presented 
to the Société de Pharmacie of Paris, and 
other sets are in preparation for different 
foreign scientific bodies, in exchange for 
drugs of their particular localities. 

The Alumni Association of this college 
have had a successful year. Its social 
meetings, held during the lecture course, 
have been very useful in interesting the 
students, and there have been some fifteen 
original papers read, beside the presenta- 
tion of specimens, instruction in correct 
pharmaceutical Latin, etce., and if every 
alamnus should be observant and note 
down any interesting matter and send it to 
these meetings it will open a large field of 
usefulness. 

This Association offers prizes to stimu- 
late students in their studies, and at one of 
its meetings its board ordered, also, a 
prize for the best and most complete col- 
lections of indigenous plants, with their 
inflorescence, gathered during the spring 
and summer months. This is presented 
with the desire to excite a more general 
interest in botany. It also requested the 
Zeta Phi Society to furnish a valedictory 
address on behalf of the graduating class, 
to which they responded, at our last 
reception. This new feature proved to be 
a success. The report of the proceedings 
of the past year bave been published, and 
any druggist (feeling an interest) can ob: 
tain a copy by sending his address to E. C@. 
Jones, 8. E. corner of Fifth and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

On the evening before Commencement- 
day, the successful candidates, in response 
to an invitation from the professors and 
members of the Board of Trustees of the 
College, assembled at the college building. 
After spending some time in pleasant con- 
versation, the company sat down to an 
inviting supper. Justice being done to the 


good things, toasts were proposed and 
responded to, speeches made, and at a late 
hour the company dispersed. 

The College Commencement was held 
at the Academy of Music on March 15, 
when the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy 
was conferred by the President. The 
valedictory address was delivered by Prof. 
Maisch. The class presented Prof. Rem- 
ington with an analytical balance. 

A meeting of the members of the Zeta 
Phi Society was held, to take into consid- 
eration the celebration of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary, which will occur one year 
hence. A committee was appointed to 
issue a circular and prepare a plan for 
future action. 

A number of druggists from different 
cities of Pennsylvania met in Harrisburg 
in the last of February and organized the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, 
which adjourned to meet in Reading in the 
middle of June. This is the second State 
organization in the Middle States. All 
druggists of the Keystone State should 
join wt. 

NAMES OF THE GRADUATES OF THE FIFTY- 
SEVENTH SESSION, 


Albright, Franklin Pierce, Pennsylvania. 
Allen, John Hays, Jr., Pennsylvania. 
Bache, Benjamin Franklin, Pennsylvania. 
Barnitz, John Stevenson, — Pennsylvania. 


Barton, Charles Edwin, Ohio. 
Beetem, Jacob Samuel, Pennsylvania. 
Bennett, John Knight, New Jersey. 
Betz, Herman, Towa. 

Bobb, Wallace Geary, Pennsylvania, 


Brown, Geo. B. Walbridge, New York. 
Brown, Thos. Trew, Maryland, 
Brunner, Norman Isaac, Georgia. 
Bullock, Lawrence Minor, New Jersey. 
Burns, Seymour Snowden, Pennsylvania. 


Button, Charles Edwin, Missouri. 
Cahoon, Charles Thomas, Pennsylvania. 
Cox, Harry, Pennsylvania. 
Craig, Thomas Canby, Pennsylvania. 
Craighead, Thomas Pennsylvania. 
Crane, Henry Bedell, New Jersey. 
Custis, Daniel Parke, Florida. 
Davis, Isaac, Pennsylvania, 


Davis, Marshall Moses Andre, Pennsylvania. 


Davis, Nehemiah, Delaware. 
Davy, George William, Pennsylvania. 
Dean, Norman R., Pennsylvania. 
Deprez, William Henry, Indiana. 
Falck, John Aiken, Pennsylvania, 
Farwell, Charles Darius, Vermont. 
Fawkes, David Wilmot, Delaware. 
Federer, Ernest Charles, Ohio. 
Flemming, William Scott, Pennsylvania. 
Fosselman, Charles, Kansas. 
Gardner, Charles Herman, Pennsylvania. 
Gray, George Washington, Delaware. 
iraybill, Peter, Pennsylvania. 
Hall, Harry Agustus, Illinois. 


Harrison, John Windham, West Virginia, 
Hendricks, Elwood Gouldy, Pennsylvania. 
Higgate, Wilford Oldham, Pennsylvania. 
Hilton, George Perry, New Jersey. 


Horner, James Walker, Canada. 
Hudgin, Edward Lee, Illinois. 
Hurley, David George, Pennsylvania, 
Johnson, John George, Minnesota. 
Jones, Isaac Penrose, Pennsylvania. 


Keeney, William Reynolds, Pennsylvania. 
Kernan, Joseph Halbert, Pennsylvania. 
Kratz, Mahlon, Pennsylvania. 


Kroeg, Andrew Alexander, SouthCarolina, 


Krout, Albert, Pennsylvania. 
Lerchen, Herman, Iowa. 
Levering, Howard Malcolm, Pennsylvania. 


Lehman, John Wesley, Pennsylvania, 
Lilly, Charles Foster, Pennsylvania, 
Lits, Walter Kulp, Pennsylvania. 
Lloyd, Evan Davis, Pennsylvania. 


Loper, Lorenzo Dow, New Jersey. 
Mackenson, Alonzo George, Pennsylvania. 
Mann, George Wagner, Pennsylvania, 
Marley, Richard Cordeleon, Delaware. 
Miller, David Patrick, Virginia. 
Morrison, Charles, Indiana 
Mossberg, John Frederick, Sweden. 
Musser, Omar Henry, Pennsylvania. 
Myers, Clayton Ricker, Pennsylvania, 
Neppach, Peter Frederick, Oregon. 
Newcomer, Edward Jacobs, Virginia. 
Noss, Henry, Connecticut. 
Orsell, Jacob Francis, Jr., | Pennsylvania. 
Peat, Edward, Ohio. 
Phillips, T. Jeff. Woodworth, New Jersey, 


Podolski, Louis Adolph, Pennsylvania. 
Porter, George Cooper, Pennsylvania, 
Porterfield, Wm. Perry, WestVirginia, 
Prall, Delbert Elwyn, Michigan, 

Reinecke, Ernest William, Pennsylvania. 
Robinson, Samuel E., Pennsylvania. 
Rosenthal, Edward, Pennsylvania. 
Ross, David Hamilton, Pennsylvania, 
Sample, George William, Pennsylvania. 
Selinger, John Anthony, Pennsylvania. 


Shull, David Franklin, Ohio, 


Smith, Frank Roop, Delaware, 
Spenceley, CorneliusEderson Pennsylvania, 


Spencer, William, Pennsylvania, 
Strickler, Jacob, Pennsylvania, 
Suess, Paul John, Pennsylvania. 
Sweitzer, Morris Kemerer, Pennsylvania, 
Trimble, Frank Fremont, Ohio. 


Waterman, Benj. Carpenter, Indiana. 


Weiss, William, Pennsylvania, 
Werckshagen, Otto, Pennsylvania. 
White, Andrew Allison, Pennsylvania, 


Whitehill, George William, Pennsylvania. 
Wilson, Thomas Winfield, Pennsylvania, 


Wingert, Joseph Vincent, Pennsylvania, 
Wolf, Francis Xavier, Pennsylvania, 
Ziebach, Edwin Robert, Pennsylvania, 


eve 


National College of Pharmacy of 
Washington, D. C. 


Ar the annual meeting of the College, 
the reports of its officers showed a very 
satisfactory condition of affairs, financially 
as well as in the attendance and progress 
of its students, during the past collegiate 
year. The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: Pre- 
sident, John A. Milburn; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. S. Jones; 2d Vice-President, J, 
R. Major; Secretary, Chas. Becker; Treas- 
urer, W. G. Duckett; additional trustees, 
Messrs. Cromwell, O’Donnell, De Moll, 
Scala, Thompson, Fell, and Lewis. Messrs. 
Oscar Oldberg, W. S. Thompson, and R, 
B. Ferguson were elected delegates to the 
Pharmacopeial Convention of 1880. 


THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION * 


Of the National College of Pharmacy, 
Washington, have elected the following 
officers to serve for the ensuing year, 
President, Edwin Gladmon; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. Standiford; Secretary, I. B. 
Robertson; Zreasurer, T. A. T. Judd. 
The Association has for its object the pro- 
motion of pharmaceutical knowledge 
among the members by the aid of debates, 
essays, and other literary exercises. It is 
in a flourishing condition. 
———_0-+e—______ 
Alumni Association of the Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy. 


Tue Association held their annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday, March 20, 1878. After 
the new members from the graduating class 
had been received into the Association, the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President, Louis Heister; First Vice- 
President, August Hofling; Second Vice- 
President, Herman Wilfert; Recording See- 
retary, ‘Theodore Bange; Corresponding 
Secretary, Albert Wetterstroem; Treasurer, 
Robert M. Kuerze; Hxecutive Board for one 
year, G. A. Fieber, M. Gleick, Theo. Pel- 
lens, C. M. Greve; for two years, E. A. 
Schmidt, E. T. Harley; Delegates to the 
Pharmaceutical Convention, Jos. H. Feem- 
ster, C. P. Rendigs, Louis Schwab, R. M. 
Kuerze, C. M. Greve; Alternates, G. A. 
Fieber, C. F. Keener, C. E. Ferris, Wm. 
Rendigs, A. W. Bain. 

The Association will hereafter meet on 
the first Tuesday of every third month for 
the discussion of scientific subjects relat- 
ing to Pharmacy and its collateral branches. 

On Thursday evening, March 21, after 
Commencement exercises, the Alumni gave 
a reception at the Highland House in honor 
of the Graduating Class, in which dancing 
and other amusements were indulged in to 
a late hour. 

ALBERT WETTERSTROEM, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Cincinnati, O., April 4, 1878. 
————_-#--e_____— 


An English View of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


THE London Chemical News in noticing 
the last volume of the Proceedings is civil 
enough to say that, ‘‘in looking through 
the list of papers read at the meeting, one 
cannot help being struck with their practi- 
cal character as compared with those read 
before our own Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence. There is not a single one which 
does not more or less elucidate some im- 
portant point in practical pharmacy. Here 
we find no dilettante researches into eso 
teric questions: every paper has its practi- 
cal purpose and bearing. We should ad: 
vise the younger and more ambitious mem- 
bers of our own Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence, many of whom seem to prefer chem- 
istry to pharmacy, to study the list of 


questions given out to the members of the 
American Association for investigation; 
out of the whole fifty-six there is not one 
which is not intimately connected with the 
every-day work of the practical pharma- 


—-—-— - 


~ men seek the appointment. 
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ceutist. One of the most interesting chemi- 
cal papers is that by Mr. H. 8. Wellcome, of 
New York, on ‘ The Bromine Production 
of the United States.’ [Published in the 
Ape number of THE Druaersts Crrcu- 
LAR. 

“English pharmaceutists will do well to 
study this volume, not merely for the sake 
of the information it contains, but in order 
to learn how a Pharmaceutical Association 
haying precisely the same objects as their 
own should be carried on.” 


—_———_e--o—_—___—_ 


Graduates of Medicine in 1878. 


Tus New York Medical Journal gives 
the following list of recent graduates, as 
far as they have been reported: 


Jefferson Medical College ............ 203 
University of the City of New York....153 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College..... 130 
University of Pennsylvania...... Syiiece le 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
TOW ODE |. 2yo01+ sy his SSRN hae 109 
Medical College of Ohio..... ......... 102 
Missouri Medical College.............. 102 
University of Louisville.... .......... 71 
Louisville Medical College............ 70 
Miami Medical College, Ohio.......... 51 
St. Louis Medical College ............ 49 
Buffalo Medical College..... .....-... 43 
Indianapolis Medical College......... 41 
Cincinnati College of Medicine........ 33 
Indiana Medical College............... 29 


Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia 19 
Louisville Hospital Medical College.... 17 


University of California (1877)...... recat a 
Medical College of the Pacific (1877).... 18 
Medical College of Virginia......... take, 

TG ornate areas .. 1,389 


Naval Apothecaries. 


Ir is to be hoped that the Bill now before 
Congress relating to this question may be- 
come a law. Mr. Kinmell, of Maryland, 
saysin his report : 

““The apothecaries in the United States 
Navy are enlisted men. As a rule, they 
are men who, on account of their habits, 
are unable to procure employment on 
shore. They are accepted because no better 
They are paid 
from $30 to $60 per month. Their accom- 
modations on board are the same as those 
provided for enlisted men. Such is the 
testimony of distinguished surgeons in the 
navy. That the discharge of duties so 
important as those of an apothecary on 
board a United States man-of-war carrying 
as many as 600 men should so long have 
been entrusted to men of this character is 
inhuman to the ship's company, officers 
and men, discreditable to the service, and 
evidence of very great indifference on the 
part of the government.” After referring 
to the qualifications required of an apothe- 
cary on shore, the report goes on : ‘‘If so 
much importance attaches to the apothe- 
cary on shore, where selection is unlimited, 
how much more attaches to him on ship- 
boareé® when one man only is the reposi- 
tory of this trust ? It may be that except 
the surgeon the apothecary is the only 
person on board who has the slightest 
knowledge of medicine, and, consequently 
he constitutes the surgeon’s only reserve. 
Exhaustion, sickness, or death of the sur- 
geon may make a whole ship’s company, 
their health, and lives, dependent on him, 
and that, too, under the most trying condi- 
tions, in actions or during epidemics, or 
contagion on board, and yet it is in evi- 
dence that this man, this apothecary, is 
such a one as cannot by reason of his hab- 
its obtain employment on shore, and that 
even the remnant of his self-respect, if he 
has any, is annihilated by his condemna- 
tion to mess with the enlisted men of a 
man-of war, liable to be made to perform 
the lowest service, and subject to summary 
punishment at the discretion or caprice of 
a commander without appeal. An intelli- 
ad public will hardly credit this state of 
acts. It is no argument in defence of this 
iniquitous policy to say that the limits of 
the ship restrain him from temptation. 
The temptation is inherent in his trust. 
The medicines are confided to his care ; 
many of them are or contain the very stim- 
ulants to which his appetite makes him a 
slave—alcohol, opium, etc.—and all the 
compounds and extracts of which they are 
component parts are an ever present 
challenge to his self-denial. Often he 
yields. He drinks and dilutes, dilutes and 
drinks, until the stimulants are consumed, 
and then, to conceal the breach of trust, 
employs an inadequate substitute, thereby 
depriving the patient of the benefit the 


prescription was intended to effect. It is 
in evidence that such things have occurred. 
For these reasons it is the duty of Congress 
to pass such a law as will induce applica- 
tion for the appointment of apothecaries 
from men whose capacity, attainments and 
character fit them to discharge the duties 
and execute the trust, attending the posi- 
tion. 
——_-- o—__—____—_- 


Claude Bernard. 


CLAUDE BERNARD, whose death was 
announced last February, came to Paris 
as a young man, with a tragedy in his 
carpet-bag, and finding nobody who 
wanted to play it, became one of the great- 
est physiologists of the age Few men 
have thrown such light as he on the subtle 
processes of digestion, and the causes of 
the obscure malady known as Bright’s 
disease. He was born July 12, 1818, and 
graduated in medicine in 1848. In 1856 he 
succeeded the famous Magendie as Profes- 
sor of Experimental Physiology. His 
principal works are ‘‘ Lessons in Experi- 
mental Physiology as Applied to Medi- 
cine,” and ‘‘Memoir on Animal Heat.” 
He was elected to the French Academy in 
1868, succeeding Flourens, and was made 
a Senator by Napoleon, in 1869. He was 
a commander of the Legion of Honor. 


ese 


Translations of American Books. 


Dr. StiiLf#’s work on ‘ Therapeutics” 
is being translated into German. Dr. H. 
C. Wood’s treatise on ‘‘ Therapeutics” is 
about to appear in Italian. Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell’s work on ‘‘ Injuries of the Nerves”’ 
has been translated into French, and will 
shortly be published in Italian also. Dr. 
Thomas’s work on ‘‘ Diseases of Women” 
will soon appear in Spanish. 


©-oo— 
Opium and its Antidote.* 
BY CHARLES RICHET. 


Tue alkaloids found in opium do not all 
affect in the same way the organic func- 
tions. Thus, narcotine possesses very little 
or no soporific power: two grammes of it 
can be injected without perceptible effect, 
while a centigramme of morphine is quite 
sufficient to produce therapeutic and phys- 
ological results. Thebaine does not cause 
sleep, and in animals produces convulsions 
like those caused by strychnine, while mor- 
phine in the same dose produces deep co- 
matose sleep. Another curious thing about 
these opium alkaloids is, that they do not 
act alike on man and animals, as has been 
demonstrated by Claude Bernard. Man is 
especially sensitive to the action of mor- 
phine, while thebaine is almost without 
effect upon his nervous system; animals, 
on the other hand, feel the effects of mor- 
phine only when it is given in large doses, 
while thebaine is for them a violent poison. 
So, too, with belladonna, and atropine, its 
active principle; they are a deadly poison 
for man, but almost without effect on rab- 
bits: the dose of atropine that would suffice 
to kill ten men would hardly be enough to 
kill one rabbit. The difference is not so 
great with respect to morphine, yet mor- 
phine specially affects man; hence in this 
article we will consider only this one opium 
alkaloid. 

It is not yet positively decided whether 
opium produces anemia or whether it pro- 
duces congestion of the brain; indeed, we 
know little more than that it sets one 
asleep. This sieep, however, is in some re- 
spects different from ordinary sleep. From 
thirty to sixty minutes after taking opium 
one feels a slight excitation; there is a 
general feeling of buoyancy and content- 
ment, soon followed by drowsiness and a 
state of reverie rather than of dreaming. 
There is a pleasurable feeling of abandon. 
and an agreeable sense of torpor creeps 
over the whole frame; the thoughts 
are like the ever shifting scenes of a phan- 
tasmagoria, on which we passively gaze, 
without will or effort to alter the series. 
Still, so long as the intoxication is not 
deep, such effort is possible. One feels 
that he is falling asleep, and that if he 
would but bestir himself he might over- 
come his drowsiness. But little by little 
the legs grow heavy, the arms fall to the 
sides almost powerless, and the weighted 
eyelids refuse to remain open. A dreamy, 
rambling sort of thinking still goes on, and 
there is as yet no sleep; we are still con- 
scious of the world around. We _ indis- 
tinetly hear the tic-tac of the clock andthe 


* From the Revue des Deux Mondes ; translated 
and condensed by J. Fitzgerald, A.M. 


rumble of passing vehicles, but it is a 
though, so to speak, another person were 
listening, and not we. The active, con- 
scious Me exists no more, and another 
personality seems to have taken its place. 
Gradually everything becomes more and 
more indistinct, our thoughts are enveloped 
in a haze, we feel ourselves detached from 
matter, detached from our bodies, and 
transformed into thought, which flits about, 
so to speak, becoming more and more bril- 
liant, but at the same time more and more 
confused. Then the outer world disap- 
pears, and there remains only an inner 
world, sometimes full of tumult and delir- 
ium, and producing feverish excitement, 
or, as is more frequently the case, calm and 
quiet, and full of delightful repose. This 
intoxication is purely physical, and far su- 
perior to the intoxication produced by al- 
cohol or hasheesh, for, though hasheesh 
gives one a few hours of insanity, opium 
gives sleep, and with this boon there is 
nothing that can compare. One must have 
suffered from insomnia in order to appre- 
ciate the value of opium. It brings sleep, 
and it banishes pain. 

It is one of the most powerful agents we 
possess for modifying the sensibility, but 
whether it does this by acting upon the 
sensor nerves or on the brain we know not 
with certainty. Even where it does not 
procure sleep, it has the singular power of 
calming the excitability of the nerves, and 
of subduing that morbid state of the sensi- 
bility called by physicians hyperesthesia. 
It has been observed that when it reduces 
hyperesthesia it does not cause sleep, all 
its force seemingly being spent in combat- 
ing pain. 

In China there is the same popular de- 
mand for opium that exists in Europe for 
alcohol and tobacco. The use of opium 
does not date very far back, and it is 
probably the only innovation that China 
has adopted from the West. The impor- 
tation of opium from India into China 
amounted in 1798 to 300 tons, in 1863 to 
3,000 tons, in 1866 to 3,903, and since then 
the increase has been still more rapid.* 

Opium is chewed, or smoked in a pipe, 
the latter mode of using it being the more 
common. The bowl of a long-stemmed 
pipe is filled with the drug, and, as the 
opium swells and adheres to the pipe, a 
needle is in constant use to keep open an 
air-passage. As the drug burns with difti- 
culty, the smoker must have a light ready 
at hand for use whenever his pipe goes 
out, 

The number of opium-smokers is consid- 
erable, but the great majority of them use 
the drug only in moderation. 'The wealth- 
iest mandarins, the most intelligent mer- 
chants, smoke opium, as do the humblest 
coolies. The use of opium is like the 
use of tobacco among ourselves; nor does 
it produce any greater mischief, at least 
among the well-to-do classes; but with the 
common people it is different. There are 
establishments specially devoted to opium 
—smoking-places where, fora trifling sum 
of money, one may gratify this appetite. 
Rarely does a smoker leave before he is 
fully under the influence of the drug, just 
as the drunkard does not quit the gin-shop 
until he is fuddled. So used, opium is 
certainly a dangerous poison, and, accord- 
ingto the testimony of all travellers, the 
wretches who daily commit such excesses 
speedily fall to a fearful state of degrada 
tion, both moral and physical. Pale, wan, 
gaunt, shambling along with difficulty, 
they must have recourse to artificial stimu- 
lation in order to regain a part of their 
wasted energy. Still the injurious effects 
of opium have in all probability been very 
much exaggerated: the number of deaths 
caused by the abuse of the drug is not 
very great; and many of those who smoke 
it, even in considerable quantity, retain 
unimpaired their mental faculties. True, 
the digestive functions rarely escape im- 
pairment. Dyspepsia and general emacia- 
tion are the results of this bad habit; but, 
however that may be, China is not yet by 
any means on the brink of ruin, and, if she 
is in a state of decadence, the blame does 
not attach to opium. 

Opium has its antidote: just as we can 
produce sleep, so too can we produce sleep- 
lessness, by the employment of a mind-poi- 
son whose effects are diametrically oppo- 
site to those of the other. The antidote of 
opium is coffee. One hundred years ago 
coffee was almost unknown, but now there 
is hardly another beverage that isso widely 
distributed. Every one has it in his power 
to judge of the effects of coffee. For some 


* The native production of opium has of late years 
at4qined very considerable proportions.—Trans. 


persons it is a stimulus necessary for the 
performance of intellectual work. In 
others it produces a painful state of in- 
somnia: taken even in weak doses it causes 
restlessness and anxiety, a sort of feverish 
activity altogether different from the indo- 
lent activity of opium. Under the action 
of opium the will seems to be lulled to sleep 
and the imagination runs riot. But under 
the influence of coffee the imagination is 
hardly stimulated at all, while there does 
appear to be excitation of the will. Did I 
not fear being suspected of having a theory 
to defend, I should say that the faculties 
of will and consciousness seem to be super- 
excited: there is, as it were, a constant 
strain on attention and memory, whereas 
in the case of alcohol, hasheesh, and opium, 
there is a relaxing of attention. Hence 
coffee produces a true intoxication that fa- 
tigues one far more than does the somno- 
lent intoxication of opium, but it leads to 
the same result. In striving to do too 
much, the mind does less: under stimula- 
tion the will is impaired; and the perfect 
equilibrium of the mental faculties is dis- 
turbed as well by excess as by defect of 
will. 

Coffee is said to produce cerebral en- 
mia, while opium and alcohol cause con- 
gestion; but this theory still needs confir- 
mation. Nevertheless, the part played by 
coffee in general nutrition is very well un- 
derstood. It retards organic combustion, 
and hence it is an aliment dépargne—a 
food-stuff that effects the saving of other 
food-stuffs. In the normal state there is al- 
ways going on within our tissues a multitude 
of chemical actions, the final result of which 
is heat-production and liberation of carbon- 
ic acid. This carbonic acid passes into the 
venous blood, and the venous blood, on 
reaching the lungs, parts with its carbonic 
acid. Thus the quantity of the carbonic acid 
is, to some extent, the expression of the 
nutritive activity. Now, on taking coffee, 
though no greater quantity of oxygen be 
inhaled, and without increasing the ratio 
of food, the quantity of the carbonic acid is 
reduced, and yet the amount of force 
is not lessened. As illustrating this doc- 
trine, it is usual to cite a fact observed 
among Belgian miners, who can perform a 
considerable amount of work almost with- 
out food, their strength being maintained 
solely by the absorption cf a large quan- 
tity of coffee. Hence coffee is a food-stuff 
which moderates nutrition by lessening the 
activity of the chemical transformations in- 
cessantly going on within the tissues.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


o> 
A Water Cooling Faucet. 


Turis faucet, through which water is 
drawn as cold as ice, is the invention of a 
Californian. Boiling water placed in any 
receptacle and allowed to run through, will 
be found cool and fit to drink. The faucet 
contains numerous small tubes enclosed in 
larger ones, and between the outside of 
one and the inside of the other chemicals 
are packed which produce the desired 
effect. For these chemicals it is best 
to use simply nitrate of ammonia, moist- 
ened with water; the cooling effect 
will last until all the nitrate is dissolved, 
when it must be renewed. The salt may 
afterward be regained from the solutions 
by evaporation, and can be used over and 
over again for an unlimited time.—Manu- 
facturer and Builder. 
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Aniline Inks. 


For black, dissolve soluble nigrosine in 
200 times its weight of water. Blwe-black, 
aniline-gray in the same proportion. Red, 
aurin or “rubine extra” dissolved in 150 
times its weight of water. Blue-violet, 
methyl-violet 5 B, Hoffmann violet 3 B, or 
gentian-violet B, in the proportion of one 
part to 300 parts of water. Blue, water- 
blue B R, 5 B or 2B, in 200 parts of water. 
Green, crystals of methyl-green dissolved 
in one hundred times their weight of water. 
If the writing, when dry, has a bronzy 
appearance, more water is to be added to 
the solution. No gum or alcohol is neces- 
sary. 


eee 
Iron Legal Tenders. 


THE Scientific American is guilty of the 
following pointed but horrible pun: ‘‘ Ad- 
vices from Pittsburgh show that nails have 
recently advanced in price; but it is not 
stated whether or not this is due to an 
expectedfenactment of a law by Congress 
making*each ‘tenpenny nail a legal tender 
in liew_of the silver dime.” 
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Some Seasonable Hints on Plant 
Cultivation. 


In order to obtain good plants, especially 
those for the vegetable garden, it is abso- 
lutely essential to raise them from seed, for 
those offered for sale in the markets are 
grown for sale and are neither healthy nor 
robust. If, however, there are no facilities 
for seed propagation and the purchase of 
plants becomes unavoidable, the following 
instructions, which we find in the Scientific 
American, will be found valuable: 

THE SHAPE OF GOOD PLANTS. 

Select those that have short, robust 
stems, for a long or slender stem indicates 
that the plants have been rapidly forced by 
artificial heat, or were grown too close to- 
gether, in which case the sides and under- 
growth have been excluded from the light 
and air, and the plants have, as it were, 
stretched their necks in their efforts to 
reach the light. Ifa plaut has a small 
amount of root in proportion to the foliage 
it is weakly from having been forced too 
quickly or under too great a heat. The 
more root, the stronger and the greater the 
growing capacity of the plant. If the 
leaves are of a yellow cast it may occur 
from an unhealthy condition caused, in all 
probability, from having been but recently 
taken from the hotbed or forcing house, 
from having been taken from the plant bed 
too long, and, in some cases, from there 
being insects or grubs at the roots. If the 
roots are very short it shows that they 
have been carelessly taken from the beds 
and the rooilets have been broken off. A 
short or stubby root is always detrimental 
to the plant, while if the root is long and 
fibrous it is of little consequence if the 
foliage is small or short, providing that it 
has a deep green, vigorous appearance. 

HOW TO PLANT THE SEED. 

The beds to receive seed should be com- 
posed of a light, loamy or peaty soil, pre- 
pared when comparatively dry, and finely 
pulverized. The bed should be raked level 
and smooth, the seed being sown not too 
thickly and covered to a shallow depth. 
Large sized seeds should have nearly half 
an inch of covering, while fine seeds re- 
quire an eighth of an inch only, and very 
fine ones still less. The soil should be flat- 
tened about them sufticiently to close the 
earth without making it very compact, and 
the bed should be lightly watered imme- 
diately after the seeds are planted. 

WATERING THE SEED. 

A common error is the giving of water 
in too great a quantity, and in too large 
drops. The soil requires to be kept moist 
but not wet, or the seeds are apt to rot. It 
must be remembered that the seed has to 
force its way through the soil, and that the 
latter will readily give way to the pressure 
when moist, but not when caked hard and 
dry. A lit.le water often applied through 
a fine rose spout or sprinkler is the most 
advantageous. 


THE TEMPERATURE, 


If the temperature is too great the seed 
wil] propagate quickly aud shoot up, ina 
spindling condition, above the surface of 
the soil. The stems will appear whitish 
and partly transparent; the growth of the 
foliage will be excessive in proportion to 
that of the root; the plants will be weak 
and comparatively valueless. If kept too 
cold they will appear yellowish and stunt- 
ed, many will die, and the remainder will 
become old without attaining vigor. The 
best temperature ranges between 45° and 
50° Fah., and in order to maintain this as 
near as possible the plants should be wa- 
tered, at this time of the year, in the morn- 
ing. The plants should not be placed in a 
position in which the light comes in from 
one side only, or \they will stretch them- 
selves in that direction. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The object of transplanting is to check 
the growth of the foliage and promote that 
of the root, and this is-best done while the 
plants are young, so that, when they are 
finally planted out, there will be sufficient 
root to support a vigorous upper growth. 
As soon as the plants are well above the 
surface of the soil they should be thinned 
out: that is, the weaker ones should be re- 
moved, so that those left may have free 
access to the air and not be crowded. In 
thinning out, leave the shortest and strong- 
est plants, keeping them as nearly as pos- 
sible an equal distance apart and with a 
small space between the leaves of one plant 
and those of the next. As soon as the 
plants have six visible leaves the first 
transplanting (called the pricking out) 


should be performed. First the seed bed 


should be watered, and about an hour! dead and dried, but when 


afterwards the plants should be removed 


| to another bed, prepared of rich, light soil. 


In removing the plants from the old bed it 


|is of great consequence to preserve the 


rootlets, and to this end a three or four 


| pronged fork should be employed, lifting 


the plants gently and handling them care 
fully, planting them nearly up to the 


| leaves in the new bed, placing them three 


or four inches apart, and pressing the 
earth very lightly about them, and finally 
lightly sprinkling them with water. The 


| bed in which they are transplanted should 


be prepared rather dry, and if out of doors 
just before a shower of rain is the best 
time. Plants that have been thus trans- 
planted not only grow to greater perfec- 


| tion, but are more hardy and will stand a 


protracted drought much better. 


SELECTING DOUBLE SEED FROM SINGLE 


PLANTS. 


Not many florists even are aware of the 
manner of selecting from plants having 
single flowers seed that will produce plants 
having double flowers. If we closely ex- 
amine the bloom upon single wall flowers 
or single stocks we shall find here and 
there a bloom that has one more leaf in it 
than the ordinary bloom, and the presence 
of this extra leaf is an infallible sign 
that the seed produced from that bloom 
will produce a plant bearing double blooms. 
To mark the seed a short piece of scarlet 
silk is loosely tied upon the stem of the 
extra leaved flowers, or where the different 
plants have different colored blossoms the 
color of the silk may denote the color of 
the flower also. 


———_—_#e—____ 


The Milk Tree. 


In the mountains on the coast of Vene- 
zuela the milk of a tree and the cheese 
separated from this vegetable milk have 
been for ages a salutary aliment. This 
tree is called in South America Palo de 
vaca, and botanically is Brosimum Galac- 
todendron. The tree is a large one, grow- 
ing to upwards of 100 feet high, with a 
smooth trunk often six or eight feet in 


diameter. From incisions in the trunk a 
milk-white juice flows in considerable 
quantity, which possesses an agreeable 


taste like that of sweet cream and a 
pleasant balsamic odor. It has, however, 
a slight stickiness, which is caused by a 
resinous substance, the galactin of chem- 
ists, which is considered by Gay-Lussac 
and Humboldt as corresponding to the 
creamy portion of animal milk, or as being 
the butter of this vegetable milk. It has 
the same physical characteristics as the 
milk of the cow, with the exception of the 
viscosity, according to  Boussingault. 
Upon standing it quickly forms a yellow, 
cheesy scum upon the surface, and after a 
few days’ exposure to the atmosphere turns 
sour and putrefies. Acids, however, do 
not curdle it, and alcohol scarcely coagu- 
lates it. It contains a fatty substance, ac- 
cording to Boussingault, similar to bees- 
wax, a nitrogenous substance, similar to 
animal protein, water, salts, afree acid, and 
a little sugar. By incineration, an ash is 
obtained containing phosphate of lime, 
lime, magnesia, and silica. On becoming 
changed this milk exhales the odor of old 
cheese. 

Another species of cow-tree is the Clusia 
Galactodendron, which is found in the 
vicinity of Maracaibo. This milk is freely 
used by the natives for themselves and 
children, but its use is said to be accompa- 
nied by an astringence in the lips and 
palate. One tree is said to yield a quart 
an hour. This milk, however, does not 
seem to contain as much nitrogenous mat- 
ter as that from the true cow-tree, and the 
fat constituent is of a different character, 
being less fusible and resinous. 

Another cow-tree is the Hya-hya of 
British Guiana, which, when tapped, 
yields a copious supply of a bland, thick, 
sweet milk, resembling that of the cow, 
but sticky from the presence of caoutchouc. 

A few other vegetables yield a sap 
which is used as a milk, but these three 
above named are the only ones whose sap 
resembles closely animal milk, especially 
the Palo de vaca. Their existence was 
first made known to science by Humboldt, 
and mention is made of the use of the 
coagulable matter as cheese. On the 
barren flank of a rock, says one traveller, 
grows a tree with coriaceous and dry 
leaves; its large woody roots can scarcely 
penetrate into the stone. For several 
months of the year not asingle shower 


Its branches appear 
its trunk is 
pierced there flows from it a sweet and 
nourishing milk. It is at the rising of the 
sun that this vegetable fountain is most 
abundant. The negroes and natives are 
then seen hastening from all quarters, fur- 
nished with large bowls to receive the 
milk, which grows yellow and thickens on 
its surface. Some empty their bowls 
under the tree itself, others carry the juice 
home to their children.—Zhe Scientific 
Farmer. 


moistens its foliage. 


i ae 
Liberian Coffee. 


WE understand that persons interested in 
the extension of Liberian coffee cultiva- 
tion contemplate sending out supplies of 
seed to the different c.ffee-growing coun- 
tries, but from what we can learn there is 
only disappointment in store for them. 
Liberian coffee can be easily raised from 
seed at its place of growth, but its culture 
from imported seed experience has proved 
to be very precarious, only a small per- 
centage of the seed germinating as a gene- 
ral rule. Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, 
who has done much to bring this new and 
promising variety of coffee into notice, 
informs us that he has examined thousands 
of seeds on their arrival from the west 
coast of Africa, but he found that their 
embryos had perished. To the botanical 
student this may perhaps appear a curious 
fact, but it is not to be disregarded by those 
who are engaged in coffee planting. The 
Caffea Liberica is so robust, prolific, and 
altogether so important from a commercial 
point of view that it would be a pity if its 
cultivation were retarded by fruitless at- 
tempts to raise it from seed. Undoubtedly 
its introduction is likely to prove most 
successful where the young seedling plants 
are imported, and their transmission can be 
safely effected in plant cases specially 
designed for the purpose. Mr. Bull’s case 
is employed with success. The plants are 
kept in boxes and pots, which are fixed in 
the case with battens, so that when they 
arrive at their destination they can be 
taken out from the cases and transplanted 
without receiving any check. By this 
means the Liberian coffee has been sent in 
large quantities to the East Indies, Brazils, 
Java, etc., and in Ceylon alone thousands 
of acres will shortly be under cultivation. 
Favorable reports have been received from 
most places where its experimental culture 
has been started, and its vigorous, hardy 
nature enables it to grow and fructify 
where the more delicate species, the Caffea 
Arabica, would infallibly suecumb. Whole 
tracts of land will, in various countries, 
now become valuable for coffee growing 
which have hitherto been unsuitable for 
the purpose, and, in short, the new product 
bids fair to revolutionize that industry. 
Writing from Dominica, Dr. Imray says, 
“Tf the cultivation of Liberian coffee is 
gradually taken up here, as | think it will 
be, there is a future for this little country. 
There are thousands of acres of splendid 
coffee land that might be cultivated in this 
island with no fear of the ‘white fly’ 
before the eyes of the planter, for the Libe- 
rian tree bids defiance to its attacks. In- 
deed, there is avery eligible field for set- 
tlers here, with a little money in their 
pockets, who wish to cultivate coffee.” 
And these remarks apply to many other 
parts of the world where coffee growing as 
an industry is either neglected altogether or 
in an embryonic stage of existence.—Brit- 
ish Trade Journal. 
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Silk from the Bark of the Mulberry 
Tree. 


Ir appears to be well known to anato- 
mists that the silk of the silkworm is the 
production of a certain organ correspond- 
ing to the salivary glands, that it is in fact 
the saliva of the insect solidified by the 
action of the air. It is hard to believe that 
any intelligent being in the 19th century 
could imagine that the silk was derived 
from the mulberry tree upon which the in- 
sect feeds. 

However this may be, the fact is that a 
French gentleman, M. Brunet, has recent- 
ly invented a process by which, according 
to his assertion, the “ fibers of the bark of 
the mulberry tree can be converted into 
silk.” Here is the process in a very few 
words, as given in the Monthly Magazine 
of Pharmacy : 

The bark is plunged into a covered basin 
containing 7 to 10 kilogrammes of carbon- 
ate of soda for every 100 kilogrammes of 
the bark. The liquid is brought to boil- 
ing point, after which the substance is 


deposited in pure water,and, in the course of 
two hours, into a bath of soap at 90°. To 
give to the fiber the aspect and qualities of 
silk the stuff is plunged, after drying, into 
several baths of soap, to the last. of which 
a certain amount of Jard or oil is added. 
After a final washing and drying in a 
centrifugal machine the new substance is 
wound on cards for delivery. 


—_0 eo —____ 
Preserving the Colors of Pressed Plants. 


AN ingenious mode of preserving the 
color of pressed plants is proposed in the 
Chemist and Druggist (London). It is very 
eusily applied, and may be of use to those 
who are about to enter upon the second 
course of botany. It is familiar that plants 
treated with alcohol can have their natural 
colors preserved for some considerable 
time, but still they begin to fade far too 
soon and darken; many during the tedious 
process of drying assume a blackish color 
in consequence of the partial decomposition 
or fermentation of the sap. 

To avoid this, resort may be had to the 


foliowing process: Dissolve one part of — 


salicylic acid in 600 parts of alcohol, and 
heat the solution to the boiling point in an 
evaporating dish. Draw the plant slowly 
through the liquid, wave gently ip the air 
to get rid of superfluous moisture, and dry 
between folds of blotting-paper several 
times repeated. In this manner the plants 
dry rapidly, which is a great gain, and they 
thus furnish specimens of superior beauty. 
The addition of a drachm of red Condy’s 
fluid to the water contained in a flower- 
vase will preserve the freshness of cut 
specimens for three or four days. 


ee 


Non-Poisonous Coloring for Preserved 
Vegetables. 


A PATENTED process, for giving to 
cooked and preserved vegetables a green 
color, without the employment of copper 
or any other poisonous substance, is de- 
scribed as follows: First, the green leaves 
of some such plant as spinach, or sorrel, 
are scalded for a few minutes with boiling 
water, and drained; they are then tritu- 
rated with knives or other cutting instru- 
ments. Next the triturated mass is heated 
with an equal weight of caustic soda solution 
marking 12°5° Baumé, the mixture being 
boiled till the leaves are dissolved. From 
the product prepare a ‘‘lacker” by precipi- 
tating alum with this alkaline solution of 
chlorophyl, and then draw off and wash 
the precipitate in abundance of water, and 
finally press out the excess of water. To 
prepare the lacker for use, about thirty 
pounds of it is put in a basin with about 
fifteen pounds of 
especially phosphates of soda, potash, am- 
monia, or of acid phosphates, or alkaline 
citrates, or double tartrates, and water is 
added until the liquor marks 2° to 5° 
Baumé. To communicate the green color 
of this chlorophy] preparation to cooked 
or preserved vegetables, the latter have 
only to be immersed for a few minutes in 
the solution at a temperature of 212° Pahr. 
The effect of the operation is to impart to 
the products treated a fine, permanent 
green color, due to the absorption and fixa- 
tion of an excess of chlorophyll. 
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Fruit Bread. 


Mr. Campseut Morrir, of Baltimore, has 
recently patented a new method of presery- 
ing the juice of lemons, currants, oranges, 
and other fruits in bread. He mixes the 
juice, with or without sugar, with any 
kind of cooked meal, makes the mass into 
cakes, and bakes them. These cakes are 
afterward ground up and used to make a 
very palatable fruit farina. The fruit 
juices are said to retain their original fla- 
vor and character indefinitely, and it is 
suggested that the fruit bread may become 
a valuable and convenient addition to the 
daily rations of sailors and of soldiers in 


the field. 
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Test for Milk. 

Tue following test, given by the Michi- 
gan Med. News, for watered milk is said to 
be reliable, and certainly its simplicity 
commends it: Dip a well polished knitting 
needle into the suspected fluid and with- 
draw it immediately in a perpendicular po- 
sition. Should the sample contain no wa- 
ter, some of the fluid will cling to the nee- 
dle; should water be present, however, 
even in a very small quantity, this adhe- 
siveness will be lost and the needle will be 
withdrawn clear. 


soluble pbosphates, — 
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Coloring Butter. 


Tuer Rural New Yorker thus describes 
some of the methods employed by dairy- 
men for preparing annatto for coloring 
butter. 

Melt about, say, a pound of butter, so 
that the heavy part may sink to the bottom, 
and pour the light, clear fat on the top in- 
to another dish. Into the fat poured off, 
put a piece of annatto, about the size of a 
walnut, wrapped up ina linen cloth, and 
place the vessel again over the fire. The 
coloring matter strains through the cloth, 
and turns the butter brown-red, when it 
should be allowed to cool off. When the 
butter is to be colored, some of this is 
melted, salted and mixed very carefully in- 
to the butter after washing. The quantity 
to be mixed, will depend on the shade of 
color the maker wishes to impart to his 
butter, and a little practice soon enables 
him to take the right quantity. Great care 
should, of course, be taken to work the 
butter thoroughly, as, if streaked or 
marbled it will, most probably, fetch a 
lower price in the market than it would if 
uncolored. The better way is to use the 
annatto in the cream, and then during the 
process of churning it becomes perfectly 
incorporated with the mass, and gives an 
even shade throughout the butter without 
any trouble. A simple recipe for cutting 
the annatto for this purpose is as follows - 
Dissolve a half pound of concentrated 
potash in five quarts of water, by heating 
and stirring. “Pour off the lye from the 
sediment, add one pound of the best 
annatto and dissolve it. Boil gently for 
twenty-five minutes, by placing the mixture 
in a kettle surrounded by water, so as to 
prevent scorching or burning. ~Then let 
the mixture settle ; rack it off, and strain 
through a fine cloth, and bottle for use. 
By measuring the quantity of cream and 
the proportion of annatto for the desired 
shade, a uniform color for different churn- 
ings may be obtained. _ When the annatto 
is cut by an alkali, like potash, the coloring 
sometimes gives a slightly reddish tinge to 
the butter, while it is claimed that annatto 
prepared in the following manner produces 
a golden hue: Take two ounces of best 
basket annatto and mix it with a quart of 
soft, cold water. It should be shaken well 
in order that the annatto may be thoroughly 
dissolved ; then strain the liquid through a 
cloth, and add one teacupful of salt, and 
put tbe liquid in a bottle for use. To make 
a golden yellow, of the same shade as grass 
butter, one teaspoonful of the liquid to six 
quarts of cream is added to the cream at 
the commencement of churning. 


a 0 9 
To give Aroma to Butter. 


Many kinds of butter, especially those 
mde from cream during the winter 
months, havenoaroma. A Silesian farmer, 
Les Mondes says, has found a remedy for 
this. He keepssuspended in his. churn 
when it is empty and closed a calico bag 
containing white and yellow melilot, queen 
of the meadow, and other aromatic herbs 
found in pastures. When the cream is to 
be churned, he attaches four small bags of 
the same materials to the arms of the 
beater. In this way butter having the 
aroma of mountain growths may be pro- 
duced. 

As a better plan than that for improving 
the aroma of butter, Mr. F. Trachsel rec 
ommends that in use in many parts of 
Switzerland noted for good milk and fine 
butter. The milk, as soon as it is drawn, 
and while yet warm, is filtered through a 
sprig of washed fir tips, the stem of which 
is inserted loosely and upright in the hole 
of the funnel. ‘The mitk deposits hairs, 
skins, clots, or gelatinous sliminess on the 
clear spicular leaves. It has imparted to it 
a most agreeable odor, and does not readi- 
ly turn sour. A fresh sprig should be used 


each time. 
——_ e—_ 


Whitewash. 


Tus being the season for whitewashing 
walls of houses, fences and out-buildings, it 
may be not out of place to say a word or 
two on the general principle which should 
be observed in making the preparation. 
For rough work, nothing can be better than 
a wash made of lime. It gives purity to 
the surfaces to which it is applied, and_be- 
sides causing a cleanly look, it has a healthy 
effect when used on the walls of a dwell- 
ing or all places inhabited by living ani- 
mals, It istoo common with people having 
occasion to use whitewash, to mix quick- 
‘lime simply with water. This is wash that 
will easily rub off when dry, and always is 


a nuisance. Glue is sometimes dissolved 
in it to make it adhesive, but this is no im- 
provement, for the lime destroys the glue. 
Starch also is used. This is better and 
improves the body of the wash, but it is by 
no means perfect. In making whitewash, 
there should be an attempt to produce a kind 
of cheap paint. This requires oil. Drying 
oil—linseed oil that has been boiled—should 
be mixed with the lime and water, imme- 
diately after slaking, in proper proportion, 
ora pint to a gallon. Other oils, or even 
fats, will answer for out-of-doors work, but 
the drying will be.slower. In this way, 
while the surface is whitewashed, it is in 
reality painted. Being applied with the 
common brush made for the purpose, it 
may be quickly done and cheaply. In 
former volumes, there have appeared 
several approved receipts for preparing 
whitewash, but, keeping in view the fore- 
going suggestions, there can be but little 
difficulty in supplying a good preparation 
that will cost little in either time or money. 
Common whiting is sometimes employed 
instead of the lime, or it is often mixed 
with the lime wash, but this gives no par- 
ticular gain, except that it may look a trifle 
whiter and be somewhat finer in the grain. 


—————_e-¢e—___—_ 
Factitious Lemonade. 


LOAF suGAR 2 lIbs., tartaric acid 1g 0z., 
essence of lemon 380 drops, essence of 
almonds 20 drops. Dissolve the tartaric 
acid in two pints of hot water, add the 
sugar, and lastly the lemon and almond; 
stir well, cover with a cloth, and leave 
until cold; put two tablespoonfuls into a 
tumbler, and fill up with cold water. This 
drink, it is said, will be found much mére 
refreshing and more palatable than either 
ginger beer or lemonade, and costs only 30 
cents for 10 pints. The addition of a very 
little bicarbonate of potash to each tum. 
blerful just before drinking will give a 
wholesome effervescing drink. 
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Cheap Office Sign — Imitation Ground 
Glass that Steam will not Destroy. 


Put a piece of putty in muslin, twist the 
fabric tight, and tie it into the shape of a 
pad; well clean the glass first, and then 
putty it all over. The putty will exude 
sufficiently through the muslin to render 
the stain opaque. Let it dry hard, and 
then varnish. If a pattern is required, cut 
it out in paper as a stencil; place it so as 
not to slip, and proceed as above, remov- 
ing the stencil when finished. If there 
should be any objection to the existence of 
the clear spaces, cover with slightly opaque 
varnish.—Bost. Jour. Chem. 


Office of Stephenson's Druggists’ Directory, 
No. 31 Park Row (room 20), New YORE. 
**Stephenson’s Druggists’ Directory,”’ 
containing a complete and reliable Jist of the names 
at AC a ae and retail druggists in the United 

ates, 


JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1878. PricE $5.00. 


We have expended much time and money during 
the past year in collecting the names for this work, 
our object being to make a book that could be re- 
lied on. 

As a result of our labor, we offer to the trade a 
list as complete, and as nearly correct, as such a list 
can be made; and we believe that it will be found, 
on examination, to be indispensable to every whole- 
sale druggist and manufacturer of patent medicines 


in the country. 
WM. G. STEPHENSON & CO. 


M. FRANKEL, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGARS, 


88 CHAMBERS StT., NEw YORF. 
Specialties of Brands 
Acosta wi Beauties, 
A 10e. cigar which can be sold for five cents. 


LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Annual Announcement and Circular, 1877-78. 


The Reading and Recitation Term will commence 
October 4, 1877, and close Feb. 14, 1878. The Regu- 
lar Term will open March 5, 1878, and close the last 
week in June following. 

Faculty of the College.—Daniel Ayres, M.D. 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery; Samuel G. 
Armor. M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean; George W. Plympton, A.M., 
Professor of Chemistry ; Alexander J. C. Skene, 
M.D., Professor Diseases of Women and Children; 
Corydon L. Ford, M.D., Professor of Anatomy: 
Jarvis S. Wight, M.D., Professor of Surgery, ad 
Registrar; Joseph H. Raymond, M.D., Professor of 
Phys‘ology; Edward Seaman Bunker, M.D., Profes- 
sor ot Obstetrics; John D. Rushmore, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica. 

The clinical advantages of the Long Island College 
Hospital are unsurpassed in this country. 

For particulars address DEAN or REGISTRAR. 
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PORE GOD LIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the onl 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE CO 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 
is te Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


MACHINES FOR COATINC PILLS. 
with Gelatine, Jujube, Licorice, Sugar, etc. 
Small machine, with pamphlet containing 


instructions 2. te see Ngo. 24 ‘ 00 
Larger machine, with pamphlet 8 00 
Pamphlet Alo, det eee areas «teenies 1 00 

Machines for Cutting Oblong and Globular Pills. 
INSTRUCTIONS 


given in the Art of Making Pills, Elixirs, Fluid 
Extracts, Granular Preparations, etc. 
ALL KINDS of PLAIN and COATED FILLS MADE TO 
ORDER. 


A. F. W. NEYNABER, 
173 First Avenue, New York, 


ells Homeopathic Cocoa, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. W1ll 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $3.00. 

(=> Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue 49th ANNUAL CouRSsE OF LECTURES, 1878-79, 
to be delivered in this eT will begin on Mon- 
day, September 28d, 1878, and continue until March 
7th, 1879. 

The Lectures will be delivered as follows: 

SENIOR CLAss.—Botany, Materia Medica, and 
Pharmacy, by Prof. W. De F. Day, M.D., on Mon- 
day evenings at 7 P.M. 

Chemistry and Toxicology, by Prof. C, F. Chand- 
ler, Ph. D., etc., on Wednesday evenings at 7 P.M. 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Friday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Junior Cuass.—Chemistry, etc., by Prof. C. F. 
vagpaler, Ph. D., etc., on Tuesday evenings at 
7 P.M. 

Pharmacy. by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Thursday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Botanu, Materia Medica, etc., by Prof. W. De F. 
Day, M.D., on Saturday afternoons at 2 P.M. 

(The afternoon has been selected for Saturday in- 
stead of the evening, in order to interfere as little as 
possible with the business of the employers.) Terms 
for the course, $36.00. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
under Prof. Charles Froebel, daily, from 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M., from April ist till June 30th, 1878, and from 
Sept. 1st, 1878, until March 7th, 1879. ‘ 

Students desiring to attend less than three days a 
week, also those wishing to join the proposed after- 
noon Laboratory Course to be held during the sum- 
mer, will please make early application to Prof. 
Froebel at the Laboratory. No charge for apparatus 
or reagents. Students can join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 

SuMMER CLASSES IN BOTANY AND PHARMACY. 

Botany.—Practical instruction in the examination 
of fresh plants, under the direction of Prof. A. 
Koehler, M.D., every Wednesday afternoon at 3 
o’clock, from May to August. Special attention 
paid to officinal plants. Terms, $5. 

Pharmacy.—Prof. P, W. Bedford will give « course 
of 13 practical lessons in pharmaceutical manipula- 
tions, illustrated by class instruction, on Monday 
evenings, from May 6th to July 29th, at half past 
seven o’clock. The students at these lectures par- 
ticipate in details of manufacturing and dispensing. 

The Library is open daily till 2 P.M., and from 7 
to 9 P.M., where assistants seeking situations can 
enter their names on the “ Register.” 

For Prospectus, Terms, or further information, 


address, 
H, A, CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
College Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
Washington Square, New York. 


HEGEMAN’S 


STANDARD 
Family Preparations. 


Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 

A pleasant Cordial which strengthens and improves 

the Digestion; an excellent preventive of Fevers, 

Fever and Avue, &c.. and a great Renovator and 

Tonic for invalids and debilitated persons. 
Ferrated Elixir of Bark, 

The most perfect Iron Tonic, a pleasant Cordial, con- 

taining the active principles of Calisaya Bark and 

Tron. 

Tolu and Liverwort Expectorant, 

A speedy and certain cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, 
and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Genuine Medicinal Cod Liver Oil, 

For Consumption, Scrofula, Rheumatism, etc. Our 
Oil has stood the test for twenty years, and thous- 
ands of patients attribute their recovery to its use. 
It is warranted pure. 

Beef, Wine and Iron. 

Our Nutritive Tonic is prepared from Extract of 
Beef. Pure Sherry Wine, and Citrate of Iron, com- 
bined with a pleasant form, and in all cases where 
an efficacious Tonic is desired, it will be found a 
most valuable preparation. 

Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, 
Dryness of the Skin, &c., &¢., 
Cured at once by CaAmPHOR IcE WITH GLYCERINE. 
It keeps the hands soft in all weather. See that you 
get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all druggists. Price, 25 

cents; sent by mail for 30 cents. 
Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Diseases 
oft the Throat and Lungs, 

Speedy and certain cure. HrGEMAN’s Toiu and 
LIVERWORT EXPECTORANT. Only 50c. per bottle. 
Heyeman?’s (Formerly Velpeau’s) Celebrated 

Diarrhoea Remedy and Cholera 
Preventive. 

The great value of this preparation having brought 
forth numerous worthless imitations, called Vel- 
peau’s, in order to protect our customers, we were 
obliged to change the name as above. 

Agents for Red Cheek Medicine. Office, 203 B’dway. 
The above manufactured only by 


HEGEMAN & Co, Chemists and Druggists, 
203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 
109 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
GUUBIVO dace enone te aes <alaeey & ....Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


elislveuls foe ees ach os ide. ought: Per doz. 3.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 82, 
33 ...Perdoz. 17.00 


Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and: Vial: Powder «25 s:<'< snid=yre-edens Per doz. 45.00 
Family Cases. 
No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 


Humphreys Mentors cto )e seme sastrecte 6 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 1.50 
, 8.98 36 “ “cc “ce oe . 6.00 
“ 4.—20 “ “a “ec “ 4.50 
‘6 5.—20 * oe Paper Case yt 3.75 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .........$50, $75, and $100. 
Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 


Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
PEP GGG croton ae scan) Osmat cant Cones 6.00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 . 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 
Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeceopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 


ules, ugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 


Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Qil and Pile 
Ointment. 


Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 
(=F Catalogues and terms on application. _s$ 


a ~ i Se 

(oe An Advertising Notice of the DRUG GISTS 
CIRCULAR, to which attention is respectfully in- 
vited, may be found on page sixteen. 
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Food for Soldiers. 
A soLprerR in the field, whether march- 


ities it isthe nitrogen in his food, more 
than anything else, that is necessary to the 
activity of the muscle, and this is required 
in greater quantity in proportion to the in- 
crease of work. That hard labor can be 
performed for some time without any in- 
crease of nitrogenous diet is true no doubt, 
but in this case it is at the expense of the 
nitrogenous constituents of other parts of 
the body, in the neighborhood of the mus- 
cle, and it would be impossible for a man 
to continue such labor for any length of 
time. Whether the nitrogenous matter he 
assimilates is contained in meat or bread 
seems to be amatter of little import. An 
English soldier who gets.athree quarters of 
a pound ration of meat daily is said to be 
no better off, as regards the nutritive char- 
acter of his diet, than a German soldier, 
whose staple food is rye bread, and this one 
can well believe, looking at the constitu- 
ents of the two food stuffs. Meat from a 
lean animal contains but 12°8 per cent. of 
nitrogenous matter, whereas samples of 
rye which have been analyzed have been 
found to contain as much actually as 15°8 
of the same body. Moreover, the amount 
of water in a pound of meat and a pound 
of bread is a matter that must not be over- 
looked, for while in the former it amounts 
to 57 per cent., in the latter case it is only 
about 40. As, too, a loaf of bread consti- 
tutes of itself a very perfect diet, the starch 
and fat it contains supplying the calorifiant 
or heat producing matter necessary in an- 
imal food, we may assume that troops fed 
upon good bread are as well off as those 
supplied with more costly rations. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that differ- 
ent climates and different conditions have 
a vast influence upon dietary, and while 
British soldiers require a goodly allowance 
of meat to sustain their energy, the Turk 
rarely tastes such food from one week to 
another.. In fact, in the Moslem soldier 
we have the most easily satisfied of beings, 
so far as the commissariat is concerned. 
He does not even require bread, but will 
fight for weeks and months together upon 
rations of meal or bruised Indian corn, 
which serves him indifferently for break- 
fast, dinner, andsupper. The Russian has 
rather better food, although from our point 
of view his fare may appear frugal enough. 
Two pounds of black bread and a quarter 
of a pound of fresh meat, or bacon in lieu 
thereof, with garlic, salt, and plenty of tea, 
seem to be the daily rations of the Czar’s 
soldiers, though a coarse sweet bean, known 
in this country as the locust bean (Johan- 
nisbrod), is occasionally also employed as 
food. There is no knowing what the com- 
position of Russian bread is, but assuming 
it to be for the most part of rye or Indian 
corn, there should be little difference be- 
tween the nutritive qualities of the rations 
of the Turks and Russians, supposing, that 
is, the soldiers in both cases receive pretty 
well as much as they can eat. There is 
enough nitrogenous matter to make muscle 
and bone, as well as sugar and starch, or 
non-nitrogenous bodies to supply animal 
heat and to support the respiratory organs. 
Taking milk as the most perfect food we 
have for our standard, which may be said 
to be made up of nitrogenous matter, oil, 
and sugar, we find that the proportion of 
nutritive to heat-producing or calorifiant 
matter is one to two. 3eans and peas 
come next in order to milk, the proportion 
here being as one to three, while in oat- 
meal it isas one to five, and in rye, wheat, 
Indian corn, ete., as one to seven or eight. 
Thus the Turk and the Russian, being fed 
mainly upon rye and Indian corn, derive 
equal benefit from their rations, although 
the Muscovite soldier gets additional ener- 
gy, no doubt, from the small ration of meat 
allowed him. 

The highly nutritive character of pea 
flour at once points to the raison d@étre of 
the pea sausage of the scientific German 
soldier. This newly invented food stuff 
consists, as our readers probably know, of 
peameal and bacon fat, suitably seasoned, 
and pressed into skins and boiled. The or- 
dinary daily ration of a German soldier is 
2 lbs. of rye bread and a dinner of soup, 
which sometimes has a piece of meat float- 
ing in it, but generally has not; this, to- 
gether with a scanty stipend, which barely 
suffices to buy him a cup of coffee in the 
morning anda herring or salted cucum- 
ber to eke out his bread with, constitutes 
the whole of his allowances. In the last 


placed during some portion of the cam- 
paign by the Hrbswurst, and there cannot 


: be ae | be a doubt that the health of the Teuton 
ing or fighting, must put forth more mus- | 
cular energy than in times of peace; and | 
according to Dr. Parkes and other author- | 


army was improved by a regular and suffi- 
cient supply of this suitable food, while at 
the same time it greatly simplified the com- 
missariat service of the invaders. Butch- 
ers, bakers, army ovens, and cooking pon- 


toons were for a while dispensed with, and | 


thus it was possible for corps and regi- 
ments to move, when necessary, without a 
great deal of impedimenta. Moreover, as 
we have seen, the pea flour gave that extra 
nutrition which troops subject to unusual 
exertion, coupled with exposure to cold 
and frost, required. Tothe English palate 
the pea sausage had an unmistakable taste 
of tallow, and there is no doubt that all 
kinds of fat and grease were employed in 
its production when the supplies of bacon 
ran short. Animal fat of some kind was, 
however, absolutely necessary to supply 
the system with heat, and combining the 
former in this way with pea flour was a 
most happy idea. The pea sausage might 
either be eaten cold in the condition in 
which it was issued to the soldier, or made 
into a sort of soup with boiling water. 

And here we may mention a circumstance 
of especial interest to scientific men, in con- 
nection with the manufacture of this new 
food. The Hrbswurst was produced insuch 
huge quantities that it was found to be ab- 
solutely impossible to procure a sufficient 
number of skins and bladders to contain 
the preparation. . All sorts of substitutes 
were tried. Oiled fabric and vegetable 
parchment, as well as other waterproof 
materials, were essayed in vain, for an 
envelope was required which was elastic 
and unaffected by boiling water. At last 
a chemist stepped in and solved the prob- 
lem. He proposed the use of gelatin 
mixed with bichromate of potash, or in 
other words the process employed by pho- 
tographers nowadays in producing what 
are termed carbon prints. Itis well known 
that if a solution of gelatin and bichro- 
mate of potash is spread upon paper and 
exposed to light, the gelatin becomes in- 
soluble in a very short time, and will effec- 
tually resist the action of cold or hot 
water to dissolve it, this principle being in 
fact that upon which photographic prints 
are produced, the portions of a surface 
which refuse to wash away constituting a 
picture. This same mixture was used for 
treating the sausages. The food was 
pressed into proper shapes and then dipped 
into the bichromated gelatin solution, after 
which it was exposed to daylight fora 
couple of hours, when the gelatin formed 
a tough skin around it, capable of being 
boiled with impunity.—Dr. PrircHarp, 
in Nature. 
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Reviving our Export Trade. 


Durie the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, the United States imported from 
Mexico, the Central and South American 
States commodities to the value of $82,- 
688,916. During that same period they 
exported to these countries commodities 
to the value of $26,021,076. The balance 
of trade against the United States was there- 
fore $56,667,840. Selecting individual in- 
stances, we find that we imported from 
Mexico $15,444,588, while we sold to 
them only $4,509,041; Venezuela, imports 
$7,429,559; exports from U. S. $3,066.262: 
Brazil, imports $43,498,041, exports $7,- 
498,118. Of a like character is our trade 
with Cuba, from whom we buy $67,699,299, 
and to whom we sell only $12,748,003. Of 
all the countries embraced in the foregoing, 
there is barely one to which we sell more 
than we buy. That is Chili, which imports 
$2,175,467, exports $698,716. 


ee 


Back Numbers. 


WE will pay 15 cents each for July and 
September, 1874; January, February, and 
October, 1875; January, June, and August, 
1876; August and October, 1877. 
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Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ Druaeists CrrcuLar,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permament “‘ binder” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 


European war these comestibles were re- | numbers. 


Patent Glass Syringes 


except those labeled ‘\P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.”’ 


’ 
O. TWITCHELL’S TOOTH POWDER BOX 
REDUCED IN PRICE AND IMPROVED IN APPEARANCE. 

In consequence of the large and ready sale of O. Twitchell’s Tooth Powder Box, we are en- 
abled to remove the only objection (the price) that prevented it from becoming generally adopted by 
those putting up tooth powder. 

We have also improved the appearance very much by adopting a “ Silver-Blue” decoration; by remoy- 
ing the inventor’s name from the lid and substituting ‘‘ Superior Tooth Powder;’’ also by having the 
directions printed directly on the bottom of the box. 

Those using large quantities of these boxes may have their name or brand of powder put on the lid, 

Every one using tooth powder appreciates the inconvenience of using it out of the ordinary packages, 
and are always ooking out for a more convenient one. Hence, druggists or others adopting this box 
will find the sale of their powder largely increased. 

It is in two sizes. No. J holding about 1 0z, (Powder). Price, $10.50 per gross. 

““ = “ Lad r> “ “ “ 5.00 “ 
The No. 1 is particularly suited for travellers, as it will not break, and takes up but little pares while 


No. 2 is more convenient for home use, being more ‘ get-at-able’? when on the wash-stan Samples 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Forsale by 0. TWITCHELL & CO., 1179 Broadway, New York, 


Also by Dealers in Draggists’ Sundries. 


GATES BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


Saratoga Mineral Waters 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Natural Waters only. 


McHLROY’S 


In Pint and Quart Bottles, packed in strong box 
for immediate shipment. Also in bbls. for draught 
purposes. 

Congress, Columbian, Champion, Crystal, Dia- 
mond, Empire, Excelsior, Eureka, Ellis , Etna, Gey- 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, ser, High Rock, Hamilton, Hathorn, Magnetic, 


See 3 Putnam, Pavilion, Red, Star, Saratoga A, Seltzer 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. Triton, United States, Union, Vichy. Washington, 
Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine | White Sulphur. 

We are able to make figures to the largest buyers 
Sead for our Price List or Special Quotations. 


ALLIEN & BOGERT, 


Formerly James M. ALLEN & Co.; late O. Hutu & Co., 


290 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


TURNED WOOD BOXES, 


Polished [ron Mortars, Retort Stands, Evaporating Dishes, Painters’ Smalts, &e., 
Agents for *¢Ashe’s” Syrup Horehound and Tar, *¢ Pozzoni’s*? Complexion Powder, &e, 


Insect Powder. 


ONLY THE BEST, THE BRIGHT COLOR, in barrels and boxes any size, of 


BE. G KENT, 


29) Gat BR Diy S Wake ose? SINISE VWyai@ Eeeaean 


Samples on application. 


H. & B.’s INSECT POWDER GUN 


Distributes powder better than any 
other bellows ever used. 


INSECT POWDER 


“True,” from heaviest manipula- 
tors in Europe and Asia. 


Importers of Camels’ Hair Pencils, 


Particularly adapted for the Drug Trade. Samples forwarded to responsible parties, if desired. 


FIARRIS &@ BERN TS, 


IMPORTERS OF DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
406 COMMERCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ALLAN HAY OCoO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Toilet Soaps 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE DRUG TRADE. 


Salesroom, No. 1179 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


OUR GOODS ARE SPECIALTIES, | SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Nelson’s Hand Book of Private Formulas. 


Price $3.00, Sent free by mail. JOHN NEWTON, 36 Bexxman STREET, N. Y. 
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Powdered Extracts.* 

BY R. H. DIMOCK. 
THE generality of powdered extracts | 
are made by spreading a given quantity 
of fresh extracts, in thin layers, on plates 
of iron (prepared for the purpose), driving 


perfectly dry, powdering, and making up 
loss of weight with sugar of milk. 

They were first suggested by those made 
by German manufacturers, and imported 
into this country : the substance used to 
preserve them in the powdered form, was 
powdered licorice root. They being found 
to have many objections besides their dif- 
ferent strength, the powdered licorice root 
was happily replaced by powdered sugar 
of milk, and made to represent exactly the 
strength of the original extract. This im- 
provement was first made, I believe, by E. 
R. Squibb, M.D., to whom we owe so 
many improvements in pharmaceutical 
products. 

The only objection there is to the pre- 
sent extracts in powder, is that many of 
them do not remain in powder : especially 
is this the case with extracts in which 
there is present a large proportion of inert 
resinous matter, such as nux vomica, etc., 
while the aqueous, and hydro-alcoholic, 
are apt to attract moisture from the. atmo- 
sphere. This is principally owing to the 
presence of extractive and other inert sub- 
stances in the original extract. 

The query which I accepted was well 
chosen to represent the different forms of 
official extracts, though (as no alcoholic 
extract is mentioned) | thought I would 
take extract of nux vomica, as a represen- 
tative of that class of extracts. 

‘he object being to do away with the 
objections to the powdered extracts as at 
present made, the diftienlties in the way of 
doing this will be more evident if I state 
them. In order to improve upon the pre- 
sent manner of making, we would be 
obliged to remove those inert substances 
that tend to their deterioration in the 
powdered form, one of the principal ones 
being a substance called extractive. 

The term extract (or extractum) was 
employed by apothecaries as early as 
1676, to denote that portion of any vege- 
table substance which had been dissolved 
by digesting it in any menstruum what- 
ever, and had been afterwards reduced to 
a thick consistence, by distilling off the 
menstruum, if valuable, or by evaporating 
it, if not worth preserving ; so that origin- 
ally the portions of plants dissolved by 
water, alcohol, wine, acetic acid, etc., and 
afterwards inspissated, were called ex- 
tracts (Pharmacopée Royale Galénique et) 
Chimique of Churas, 1676), so that with 
but little difference, extracts were made 
2U0 years ago inthe same manner as now. 
Then we come to inspissated juices, of 
which the best forms of English extracts 
are made, such as Hyoscyamus, Conium, 
and then the vacuum process in evaporat- 
ing, since which but little has been done. 

The composition of extracts varies with 
the nature of the vegetable, the character 
of the solvent, and the mode of prepara- 
tion ; the object is generally to obtain as 
much of the active ingredients of the plant, 
with as little inert matter as possible, 
though sometimes it may be desirable to 
separate two active ingredients, when their 
effects on the system are materially dif- 
ferent, and this may be accomplished by 
employing a menstruum, which, while it 
dissolves one, leaves the other untouched. 
The approximate principles, most com- 
monly present in extracts, are gum, sugar, 
starch, tannin, extractive, coloring matter, 
salts, and the peculiar principles of plants, 
to which, when a spirituous solvent is 
added, may usually be added resinous sub- 
stances, fatty matter, and frequently more 
or less essential oil ; gum and starch being 
excluded when pure alcohol is used. The 
largest part of the inert matter present in 
the extracts is extractive, or extractive 
changed by heat and air to apotheme. 


* Paper in answer to a query read before the Con- 
necticut Pharmaceutical Association, 


It has long been observed that in most 


| vegetables exists a substance soluble both 


in water and alcohol, which in the prepa- 
ration of extracts undergoes chemical 
change, during the process of evaporation, 


imparting to the liquid, even if originally | 


| off the moisture by gentle heat, and, when |Jimpid, first a greenish then a yellowish 


brown, and ultimately a deep brown color, 
and becoming itself insoluble. This sub- 
stance, originally called saponaceous 
matter by Scheele, afterwards received the 
more expressive name of extractive, de- 
rived from its frequent presence in ex- 
tracts. [he most interesting property of 
extractive is its disposition to pass by the 


influence of atmospheric air, at a high | 


temperature, into an insoluble substance 
called apotheme. 

Extractive does not unite with oxygen 
to form apotheme (as has been claimed), 
but the oxygen from the air unites with 
the hydrogen from the extractive, to form 
water, leaving apotheme. And again, a 
substance called apotheme is also deposited 
by vegetable solutions, on boiling with ac- 
cess of air; this may carry down with it 
a portion of the active principles, and 
should not be rejected from the preparation. 
(Thompson’s Urganic Chemistry, page 
703.) 

Thus it seems that the substances called 
extractive and apotheme, are both inert 
in themselves, but cannot be removed by 
precipitation, as you are likely to remove 
with them some of the active principles of 


| the plant, and that they are in large pro- 


portions in all extracts ; as well as that in 
alcoholic extracts we may find resin, fatty 
matter, and more or less essential oil, 
which are inert, and from their nature 
must prove objectionable in the prepara- 
tion ot powdered extracts. 


Now the question is, how we can remove 
them without tahiug away sult UL LUC 


active principles with them. After a 
number of experiments I finally thought 
of using dialysis to separate the inert col- 
loidal matter from the active crystalloids, 
but have been unable to pursue my inves- 
tigations of late. 

(here may be an impossibility in the 
application of this process to the purpose 
I have in view, fromthe quantity of water 
necessary to the process, and from which 
you will have to recover the active princi- 
ples of the plants used, and even if suc- 
cessful coulu only apply to small opera- 
tions ; but still if 1 could do so I think the 
subject so worthy of investigation that lL 
should give it a thorough trial. 

Until this process can be tried and 
proven to be either successful or a failure, 
I would recommend, for extracts made by 
inspissating juices, those made by Prot. 
Mony’s process, and oflicinal in the German 
Pharmacopeeia, as having less inert matter 
in them than those made by either the 
United States or British Pharmacopeias, 

The fresh herb is expressed, mixed with 
about one-seventh of its weight of water, 
again expressed, the liquid heated to nearly 
the boiling point, and strained from pre- 
cipitated albumen, which has coagulated 
and thrown down the chlorophyl, it is then 
evaporated at from 120° to 140° F’., to one- 
quarter the weight of the original material, 
tuen mixed witn an equal bulk of alcohol 
to separate gum and mucilage, strained and 
evaporated, with constant stirring, to a 
proper consistence ; it should tnen be 
weighed, and spread upon thin plates of 
iron prepared for the purpose, and with 
gentle heat dried and powdered, the loss in 
weight made up with powdered sugar of 
milk. ‘This includes hyoscyamus, pella- 
donna, conium, etc. 

ln the preparation of an aqueous ex- 
tract like aloes, the officinal process could 
not be improved upon. I think drying 
and powdering, as vefore mentioned, and 
opium also, until the process by dialysis is 
tried, should be made by the oificina pro- 
cess. 

But with regard to extract of nux vomi- 
ca, | should like to propose a new formula. 
1 would recommend water of ammonia 
(in which the alkaloid of nux vomica is 
more soluble than in alcohol), as a men- 
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struum, thereby leaving behind the inert 
resinous matters, which cause the trouble 
| in the extract as at present made. I wish 
to express my thanks to Mr. L. I. Munson, 
for aid in making the few experiments 
that I did, and regret that I have done so 
little with the query, hoping that little may 
be of some service. 


a 


Borax, Glycerine, and Bicarbonate of 
Soda. 


THE effervescence occurring when these 
three substances are placed in contact bas 
already been noticed and commented upon 
in former numbers of THE DruaaistTs Crr- 
CULAR. Further experiments to ascertain 
the cause of the reaction have lately been 
undertaken by Messrs. Senier and Lowe, 
and their results communicated to the 
Students’ Association of the London School 
of Pharmacy. The paper, printed in the 
Pharmaceutical Journal, appears to give a 
reasonable explanation of the chemical 
changes, and to definitely settle the ques- 
tion. It is as follows: 


To a solution of borax in water a few 
drops of tincture of litmus were added, 
coloring the solution a deep blue. The 
addition of some glycerine to this solution 
caused it to change trom blue to red, the 
characteristic wine red of free boracic acid. 
An experiment was then tried using sodium 
monoborate in place of ordinary borax or 
biborate ; in this case no red color was 
developed. The ordinary acid borates of 
silver, mercuric mercury, lead, barium and 
calcium were next employed. In each of 
these cases the red color or acidity was 
developed in the same manner as when 
borax was employed. Water seems to act 
in a manner opposed to glycerine, for when 


@agvueow tee Cavusyn vv tl WIE OVeuvivae cr 
blue color returns. It is said that a large 
excess of water renders even an aqueous 
solution of borax more alkaline to litmus. 
It is well known also that solution of so- 
dium carbonate is decomposed by boiling 
with aqueous solution of borax. In this 
case carbon dioxide is evolved, and a more 
basic borate is produced. In like manner 
sodium bicarbonate or carbonate, or even 
calcium carbonate, is decomposed by solu- 
tion of borax in glycerine, and there can 
be little doubt that the reaction is the 
same ; that is to say, that the glycerine 
separates the biborate into free boracic 
acid and a more basic borate. ‘This more 
basic borate is probably not strongly alka- 
line in glycerine, at least our experiments 
show that while sodium biborate is acid in 
glycerine, sodium monoborate is alkaline. 

We next endeavored to ascertain the 
amount of carbon dioxide evolved when 
carbonate ot sodium is addedto a solution 
of borax in glycerine. In these experi- 
ments the glycerine, borax, and souium 
carbonate, ail free from notable impurities, 
were empJoyed in the anhydrous state, it 
having been ascertained that water lessened 
the evolution of gas. Solutions of anhy- 
drous salts in anhydrous glycerine are, of 
course, viscid, and as might be expecced 
little action takes place until the tempera- 
ture is raised to luv" C. At this tempera- 
ture part of the carbon dioxide is evoived, 
but the greater part comes over at a some- 
what higher temperature, and in order to 
ensure complete action the mixture was 
generally heated at the close to about 18° 
CU. Using concentrated solutions we ob 
tained carbon dioxide in the proportion of 
one-half an equivalent of carbon dioxide to 
one equivalent of sodium biborate. Using 
dilute solutions we obtained rather less car- 
bon dioxide, that is, instead of ‘U44 gramme 
carbon dioxide we obtained ‘088 gramme, 
‘These experiments show that, at least in 
concentrated solutions, a sodium borate 
midway between biborate and monoborate 
would answer the requirements of the free 
acid, doubtless boracvic, which exists in 
glyceroles of borax. Very many experi- 
ments, not here detailed, were conducted 
with the view of separating the free acid, 
either directly or indirectly, all of which 
| gave negative results, 
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Bmulsion of Copaiba and Benzoic Acid. 


To The Druggists Circular: 


In the May number of THe DRrvuGGIsTs | 
CIRCULAR, a correspondent stated that he | 
had received the following prescription: 

1 ounce. 

4 drachms. 
1 ounce. 

1 ‘as 
6 drachms. 
12 drachms. 


Balsam of copaiba 
Benzoic acid 
McMunn’s elixir 
Tincture of cubebs...... 
Sugar ; 
Peppermint wat 
Mucilage of acacia, 
complete 


CL. sc wc bo 


6 ounces. 


The mixture was prepared by first suspend- | 
ing the copaiba in the ‘‘ mucilage,” adding | 
the mint water, sugar, and lastly the benzoic | 
acid dissolved in the alcoholic liquids. | 
The result, as stated, was the separation of | 
a light yellowish white mass of a jelly con- | 
sistence, which no shaking could prevent 
from rising to the top of the mixture. 

Here I have to draw attention once more 
to the fact that emulsions are generally 
prepared in a loose way. Instead of ‘‘com- 
bining” the balsam or oil with the gum 
and water, the oil or balsam is merely 
mixed with the mucilage in a mortar, so 
that actually no emulsion is formed, and 
the oil or balsam will separate. In such a 
case we might say: the oil or balsam was 
merely ‘‘ suspended” in the mucilage; but 
it should not be merely suspended, it should 
be ‘‘combined” or united. To form an 
emulsion, we must add oil or balsam, gum 
and water in certain proportions, and then 
when the emulsion once has been formed, 
it can be diluted with water. (See in No- 
vember, 1877, the article On Emulsion.) 
If to a well made emulsion more oi! or bal-| 
sam is added without the proper addition 
of gum and water, the added oi] will separ- 
ate, unless a sufficient excess of gum and 
water was present in the emulsion for tak- 
ing up the added oil or balsam. In such a 
case, the added oil may disturb the formed 
emulsion, and cause more oil or balsam to 
separate from the gum and water with 
which it had been already combined. 

If too much alcohol is added to a well- 
formed emulsion, the oil or balsam may 
separate or the gum arabic may gelatinize. 

u this case the benzoic acid has been 
absorbed by the balsam, forming a thick 
5-11 1h 


The following method will produce a 
good mixture: 

Mix ina shallow porcelain mortar, such 
as are expressly made for emulsions: 


Balsam of copaiba ....... 1 ounce, 

Powdered gum arabic..... 1 Js 
Mix well, and add 

W.SUGr sertee ots to eee eee ce 1 ees 
Stir well to form a thick emulsion. 


Triturate in another porcelain mortar, 
Benzoic acid............. 4 drachms. 
With powdered sugar.... 6 

Pass through a sieve of 60 meshes, and 

when all is through the sieve, mix the pow- 

der in the mortar with, 
Powdered gum arabic.... 
Peppermint water 


1 ounce. 
12 drachms. 


Mix well, and when the gum arabic is 
all dissolved, add this mixture to the emul- 
sion of copaiba in the other mortar, and 
mix the two well before any water is added. 
Use two and a half ounces of water to di- 
lute the emulsion afterwards, and to wash 
out the mortars so as to bring all their con- 
tents into the prescription vial. Pour 
gradually into the vial, while shaking, 


1 ounce. 


be 


If the above directions in preparing the | 
mixture are followed, the benzoic acid will 
be mostly undissolved until mixed with 
the emulsions of copaiba, and will then be 
united with the balsam and gum arabic so 
as to forma homogeneous mixture, pro- 
vided both be well stirred in the mortar 
before more water is added. 

A. F. W. NbyNAsEr. 


—_————__--e__——_ 
Remarks on Officinal Syrups. 


To The Druggists Circular: KR Quinie sulphatis.......... rb 

In almost every number of Tur Druc- oye ucts fil 
GIsTs CIRCULAR we find new suggestions Misce- a ead ae Fal ke Sant 
and methods to make the different medi- daily ast ead Tee umes 


cated syrups, so that they have their full 
strength, and yet keep without spoiling 
through all seasons of the year. 

About four years ago I saw in the Drue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR a formula for making 
syrups, which I adopted and found to 


one difficulty for druggists and physicians, 
owing to the neglect of a great number of 
prescribers to mention the exact way in 
which they wish it dispensed. A short 
time ago I received the following prescrip- 
tion; 


written, without the addition of aromatic 
sulphuric acid. 
turned to me, with a note from the 
sician, enquiring why I did not add the 


ga, wild cherry, etc., dilute the fluid ex- 
tract of the corresponding drug with 
water, filter, and dissolve in the filtrate the 


sugar. For instance, take of: 
_Fluid extract of ipecac.....2 fl. ounces. 
Distilled water.......... 14 My 
PUPAE ce isteceiee cee eles 24 ounces. 


Mix the fluid extract with the water, let 
it stand for half an hour, mix with a 
small block of magnesia, and filter. In 
the filtered liquid dissolve the sugar with 
a gentle heat; add enough water to make a 
quart of syrup, and strain. 

The result of this working formula isa 
nice, clear syrup that will not precipitate 
after months’ standing, never ferment, even 
during the hot season, provided it be made 
with good crushed sugar. To avoid fer- 
mentation as much as possible, I fill the 
syrup of ipecac, for which is not so much 
demand in summer, in 6 or 8 ounce vials; 
keep them in the cellar, and fill the shelf 
bottles whenever needed. 

Thorough cleaning of the shelf bottles 
and rinsing with alcohol before filling 
them is ulso of great importance, and en- 
sures the good condition of syrups. 7 

is 


Bvansville, Ind., May 12, 1878. 
os 
Artificial Fruit Essences. 
{For the Druggists Circular.] 
BY ‘‘THE JUNIOR.” 


IN presenting these few formulas I think 
I can flatter myself that they will solve a 
vexed question to a good many druggists. 
They will be found to compare favorabl 
with any essence put upon the market, and, 
in consequence of not containing a long 
string of ethers, the expense of preparing 
them will be greatly lessened. 


ESSENCE OF STRAWBERRY. 


Tinct. of orris root (1-4)....... 1 ounce. 
Tinct. of lupulin (U.S.P.)......1 drachm. 
Aicetic ether a8 sian vest cee 2 ounces. 
BULYTICTOLLEH irae teers elelelayate ae 1 drachm, 
Chloroform anes fe ate ee ts vl “ 
Oil of cinnamon (Ceylon) ...... 1 drop. 
GIy Ceriness ae Panter. oe eins 1 ounce. 
Redianiline.e saveaterteeice eee grains, 
BACOHOL- Oe ss waren meee ee 1 pint. 
Spirit of nitrous ether..........1 ounce. 
Waller, Cuvugu vv Culuplcic....2 pinto. 


Mix, and filter, if necessary. 
ESSENCE OF RASPBERRY. 


TinctwoL orris\(1=4) sane eee 2 ounces. 
Acetic/ether mesa. sae reece 2 ounces. 
Butyricvetheracemee pee 1 drachm., 
Spt. of nitrous ether......... 1 ounce. 
Chloroform 4. sasn.e hee ee 1 drachm 
Glycerineespines -scecet see 1 ounce 
AT CON Ol Petisees cineee ccs 1 pint. 
ieee enough to make .......2 pints. 
LIX. 


To give the requisite color, triturate 80 
grains of cudbear with 80 minims of con- 
centrated aqua ammonia; add water half 
an ounce; add to the above, and filter. 


ESSENCE OF PINEAPPLE. 


Oi] of lemon (fresh)........... 2 drachms. 
Butyric ether: 222) 2. 43. SB He 
A CELICEUNET eens ote. ..-2 ounces. 
Spt. of nitrous ether ........ 1 ounce. 
Gly cerinety... ceo es. re atte e Lee 
AICOHO eas ot eee ene e Din ts 
Water enough to make........ 2 pints. 
Mix. 


One ounce of essence to a gallon of 
syrup will be found to be the right pro- 
portion for soda water syrups. “A small 
proportion of citric acid might be added 
to advantage. 


—————-¢ 9 —______ 
How Shall Quinia be Dispensed ? 
To The Druggists Circular; ? 
This has been the source of more than 


I compounded the prescription as it was 


It was subsequently re- 
phy- 
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occasions where it was not mentioned, and 
in two cases out of three it was not 
wanted. 

It is a general custom with pharmaceu- 
tists in this country to add this acid. I 
think that this practice may be igang 
improved by substituting for the acid suc 
liquids as will keep the quinia in suspen- 
sion and disguise its nauseous taste, 
fluid extract of licorice * or glycerine, for 
instance. Thus the irritation of the stom- 
ach, produced by the elixir of vitriol, 
would be avoided, and a pleasant and 
palatable mixture would be formed. In 
the above prescription I would substitute 
glycerine for the simple syrup, as follows: 
R Sulphate of quinia.....1 drachm. 

Glycerine, 

Water, of each 2 fl. ounces. 
—which, I think, would greatly improve it. 
The best way to give quinia is, doubtlessly, 
in the form of freshly-made pills, but as 
many druggists keep a supply of them, it 
is sometimes very doubtful which is the 
most reliable form for obtaining speedy 
results. Cuas. J. ENGEL. 


2>o 


will be apparent to all. Hoping this ma 
prove a pleasant and instructing pastime 
to some of your many readers, I continue, 
yours, truly, Apis Men, 
——_ o-oo 
Compounds of Salicylic Acid with 
Albuminoids.* 


BY FR. FARSKY. 
THE author has prepared compounds of 


\ 


egg-albumen, casein, fibrin, and syntonin | 


with salicylic acid by several methods, 


Either the albuminoid and the acid were > 


mixed together and allowed to stand with 
constant stirring, or the two were com- 
bined in a dialyzer, or the vapor of the 
acid was made to act on the finely pow- 
dered substance. Whichever method of 
preparation was adopted, the solid sub- 
stance was finally extracted by pure ether, 
which was shaken up with it as long as 
the filtrate gave a reaction with ferric salts. 


120-1380", 


14°16 per cent. of salicylic acid was com- 


Phosphorus Pills. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

Muc# has been said and written about 
dissolving phosphorus for pill masses. 
The amount of the wholeis this: If phos- 
phorus is dissolved in bisulphide of carbon, 
avery troublesome vehicle is brought into 
the pill mass. Chloroform, which is used 
also to dissolve the phosphorus, is not 
quite so objectionable. Bisulphide of car- 
bon will color the pill mass; it is, besides, 
very difficult to evaporate it all so as to 
leave no smellin the pill mass. If phos- 
phorus has been dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon or chloroform, and the solution is 
mixed with a pill mass, the phosphorus will 
be well divided if the pill mass is worked 
efficiently while the evaporation of the men- 
struum is going on; but if not worked 
well, especially if the mass is kept above 
or at the temperature at which phosphorus 
melts, 108°, the phosphorus will be found 
in the mass in small grains instead of be- 
ing minutely divided. 

‘All this can be avoided if the phosphorus 
is melted under water and then flour is 
added so as to form a stiff paste, with which 
the melted phosphorus mixes while the paste 
is constantly stirred with the pestle, the 
mass being kept at the temperature of 108°. 
If this manipulation is carried on properly, 
the phosphorus will be as well divided as 
it can be done if a solution of phosphorus 
is first made. A. F. W. NEYNABER. 

—_—__0- «—____. 
To Construct a Meitrical Measure. 
To The Druggis's Circular ; 

As many of your readers may be situated, 
like myself, where they are unable to see 
one of the metrical measures, now so con- 
stantly referred to by scientific and espe- 
cially foreign writers, I will explain how 
any one of ordinary abilities may provide 
themselves with one; and though I do not 
promise that it shall be mathematically cor- 
rect, it will aid the understanding in deal- 
ing with the periodicals of the day. 

Having procured a pair of fine-pointed 
compasses and a rule, such as are com- 
monly used by mechanics, set the dividers 
so that the extreme points shall coincide 
with three inches and fiftcen-sixteenths, and 
establish that distance on a piece of brass, 
tin, or other substance which will indicate 
a delicate mark when scratched; now set 
the dividers so that it requires them to 
take ten steps from the first to the last 
mark, and each step will indicate a centi- 
metre. In like manner divide the centi- 


metre in ten parts, and you have the miii- 
metre. 'The decimetre, being equal to ten 
centimetres, is represented by the distance 
established by the compasses at the start, 
and in order to prove the work set the 
compasses as at first and cause them to 
take ten steps and thus establish the metre, 
and if all is right it will measure thirty- 
nine inches and six-sixteenths, which is 
very near the regulation metre of 39°37100. 
If you wish a measure of capacity take 
your measure to a good tinsmith, and get 
him to make you a square tin box which 
will measure a centimetre each way on the 
inside, and this will hold a millilitre,; and 
one made a decimetre square will hold a 
litre. By means of the above all the meas- 
ures required may be made, It may per- 
haps be unnecessary for me to add that a 
cubic centimetre of water at 391¢° F. 
weighs one g7amme, and from this other 
weights may be secured by means which 


work very satisfactorily. Here it is: To 
make the syrups of ipecac, rhubarb, sene- 


acid. I replied that 
mentioned, as I had added it on several 


only add it when 


bined with 85°84 per cent. of the albumi- 
noid, which points to the formula C;.Hy,. 
N,.8O0,+2C;,H.Os. These compounds are 
found to be quite as easily digestible as the 


acid might possibly be used for the 
vation of fecding-stufts. 

In connection with the above researches 
the author has been enabled to make a 
more accurate investigation of salicylic 


of it. 
lutions in slender, almost colorless needles, 
from dilute solutions in larger prismatic, 
very hard crystals, often very prettily 
grouped. If, however, other bédies are 
present in the solution, and more especially 
if they are organic bodies, regular crystals 
are not formed, but, according to the na- 
ture and quantity of the admixed body, 
either crescent-shaped, annular, or tufted 
forms which scarcely resemble crystals, 
are obtained. 


When the foreign body is removed the : 
acid gradually regains the capability of — 


forming acicular crystals. Freezing the 
solution also brings about the change. The 
acid melts at 157°5°, and sublimes at 200°, 
but even at 80° a considerable quantity 
volatilizes. Perfectly pure crystals may 
be obtained by heating a solid body con- 
taining the acid, or a solution of the acid, 


bath. The acid, as is well known, splits 
up on boiling into carbon dioxide and 
phenyl-alcohol; but it is quite sufficient to 
heat the solution of the acid or certain 
salts, especially in presence of other acids, 
for a long time on the water-bath, to bring 
about this change. Hydrated sulphuric 
acid decomposes salicylic acid only when 
it is added all at once to the solid acid or 
its solution. 

Permanganate of potassium, especially 
in presence of sulphuricacid, oxidizes sali- 


the decomposition are found formic and 
carbonic acids and water. A similar de- 
composition is effected by boiling the acid 
with potassium bichromate and sulphuric 
acid. If the solution of the acid is heated 
with the bichromate without addition of 
sulphuric acid, a body passes over with 
the steam which has an unpleasant odor; 
it has not been examined. When salicylic 
acid is brought into contact with ferric 
acetate, it combines with the iron, the 
liquid becomes of a violet color, and de- 
posits a dirty violet precipitate of Fe,H.0,. 

This hydrate dissolves in water and 
forms a golden-yellow liquid, which can 
be concentrated, but is decomposed Oh 
contact with acids, bases, salts, alcohol, 
ether, and even filter-paper, and rendered 
insoluble. If, however, the solution of 
the ferric salt is tolerably concentrated, 
and especially if the mixed solution is not 
too acid, a brown salicylate separates out. 
The acid behaves in a similar way to lead 
acetate; lead salicylate is formed, and 
very strong vapors of acetic acid are 
evolved in the cold. i 

Salicylic acid forms three salts with 
ferric oxide, a normal salt, a basic salt, 
and a so-called ferric ferro salicylate. 


_———_09-o—_——_—_——__ 
To Destroy Moths in Oarpets. 
TAKE a wet sheet or other cloth, lay it 


upon the carpet, and then rub a hot flat 
iron over it, so as to convert the water into 
steam, which permeates the carpet beneath, 
and destroys the life of the grub. 


* Sulphate of quinia and fluid extract of licorice 
are considered incompatible. See Tur Drueeists 
CrgouLaR of last August, page 188.—Ep. D. ©, 


* From the Journal of the Chemical Society, in the 
ye 


Pharmaceuticul Journal, 


ut this temperature in the air or water- 


The albumen-compound was then washed — 
with hot water, and dried in an air bath at © 


Analyses showed that on the average 


uncombined albuminoids, so that salicylic 
preser: 


acid, and he gives the following account | 
It crystallizes from concentrated so- © 


} 
; 
/ 


ee 


cylic acid, and among other products of | 
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Manufacture of Picric Acid. 


BY J. MARZELL. 


| Ture process used in the arts consists in 


acting with nitric acid upon sulpho-com- 
pounds of phenol. To produce the sulpho- 
‘acids, equal parts of crystallized phenol 
and concentrated sulphuric acid of 1°843 
sp. gr. are heated to about 100° C. till a 
| sample taken out of the mass is completely 
‘soluble in water, thereby indicating the 
transferring of all the phenol into sulpho- 
}compounds. Then the steam is shut off 
‘and the whole allowed to cool down. In 
}some works the sulpho-acids are now di- 
luted in water, and therefore twice the 
| quantity of water is added; a little steam 
} supplied if needed. In other places it is 
)preferred to take the concentrated acids 
directly into action. For forming the 
}sulpho-acids: This operation either takes 
| place in stone ballons standing in a steam- 
bath or in wooden tanks lined with lead, a 
_system of steam pipes lying on the bottom. 


| The action between the sulpho-com- 
/pounds and the nitric acid is generally 
'effected in stone ballons, similar to those 
‘used for the absorption of hydrochloric 
‘acid vapors in the soda works. The round 
‘cover is fastened air-tight during the reac- 
‘tion by means of any cement standing the 
‘aid. Of the two tubules one serves for 
jearrying away the nitrous, etc., vapors, 
ithe other for supplying the sulpho-com- 
‘pounds. The ballons stand in a double 
‘line in a steam-bath. At a small distance 
‘above them two pipes run along, being 
jjoined with each pot by junctions. The 
one is the main pipe for the nitrous, etc., 
tvapors, and leads directly into the con- 
idensing apparatus; the other has to conduct 
|the sulpho-acids. In the tubules intended 
‘for this, a funnel is fastened air-tight, lead- 
jing below the surface of the nitric acid in 
‘the pot. From the main pipe there are 
‘short pipes with cocks to each of these 
‘funnels, allowing the supply to be regu- 
lated as wanted. The concentrated nitric 
acid is put into the pot, and the sulpho- 
‘compounds are added slowly. It is of 
no advantage to hasten the operation, as 
‘in this case black resinous products are 
‘formed, with a considerable loss of the 
nitric acid, and causing great difficulty and 
‘annoyance in the purifying process. 


' The principal part of the reaction takes 
‘place without requiring any heat, and only 
at the end of the operation the steam is 
turned on, by which the action re-com- 
‘mences, and the last traces of unassailed 
‘crude products are oxidized. If there is 
‘not observed any further development of 
‘red nitrous vapors the steam is stopped, 
‘and the whole is allowed to cool down. 
\ Instead of purifying by crystallizing, it 
‘is often much preferred to convert the free 
‘acid into an alkali salt, to purify this, and 
‘to regain the pure and free acid by decom- 
‘posing the same. 
' From the theoretical point of view the 
‘potassium salt would indisputably be pre- 
erred to the sodium salt. It is much more 
‘soluble than the latter, which, besides 
‘that, always takes into solution a part of 
‘the accompanying oily impurities. The 
‘worst difficulty—nearly insurmountable-- 
‘in working on a large scale is the fact that 
‘the potassium salt, so very soluble in boil- 
Ing water, separates as the liquor cools 
with an immense rapidity. That disagree- 
‘able quality causes much delay in the 
filtering process, as the precipitating crys- 
tals of picrate and potassium stop the 
pores of the filters and put them out of 
‘work. By heating up the filters by means 
jot indirect steam and different other ex- 
/pedients, trials were made to prevent that 
‘mischief, but none of them seemed to an- 
‘Swer very well, and as the advantages are 
after all not so very great, the sodium salt 
|S now adopted in nearly all works. 
__ To convert the acid into soda salt, either 
ithe erystals are taken as they come out of 
the pots, or they are once re-crystallized 
out of acid water, as by this operation a 
part of the resinous by-products is already 
carried away. To get rid of all these im- 
\purities entirely, the soda is added in two 
portions. After having mixed the first part 
of the alkali to the hot solution of picric 
wid, it is filtered or digested from the im- 
purities while hot. (The oily bodies are 
aot yet diluted in the still acid liquid.) 
After this the rest of the soda is supplied 
Lo the filtrate. The alkali has to be taken 
| excess, as the picrate of soda is nearly 
nsoluble in the alkaline solution, and 
+herefore separates nearly theoretically. 
Sk hem of soda is gathered, pressed, 
washed with cold water, then diluted in 
oiling water, and over-saturated with sul- 


phuric acid. The picric acid is’ precipi- 
tated nearly entirely, as it is insoluble in 
the mother-liquor containing the acid 


modification of sulphate of soda (NaHSO,). | 


Many experiments have been made on 
purpose to replace the alkalies by lime; but 
the results have not proved satisfactory.— 
Chemical News. 
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Detection of Plumbic Oxide in Pharma- 
ceutical Bismuth Sub-Nitrate. 


Take from 10 to 20 grms. sub-nitrate and 
treat it with strong hydrochloric acid in a 
porcelain capsule. The solution is concen- 
trated to a syrup, slightly acidified so as to 
render it perfectly fluid, a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid are added, and 30 to 40 c.c. of 
alcohol. If the alcohol is too weak a 
white turbidity appears in the liquid, which 
may be got rid of by the addition of a little 
hydrochloric acid. It is let stand for a 
day, decanted over a small filter, washed 
by decantation with alcohol, acidified with 
two or three drops of hydrochloric acid, 
the precipitate received on the filter, and 
the washing is completed with pure alcohol. 
When dry the filter is separated, burnt by 
itself, the ashes added to the residue in a 
very small balanced porcelain capsule, 
moistened with sulphuric acid, evaporated, 
and heated to redness, and the residue 
weighed as lead sulphate.—A. Carnor, in 
Comptes Rendus. 


—_0-+ e_______ 
Iodide of Ethyl, or Hydriodic Hther.* 


A COMMUNICATION made recently to the 
Academy of Medicine by M. G. Sée has 
directed attention to the iodide of ethyl or 
hydriodic ether, a body of which the thera- 
peutic action has not hitherto been much 
studied. In 1850 M. Huette briefly indi- 
cated the advantages attending its use as 
an inhalation in phthisical dyspnea, but 
M. See has extended the inquiry in a dif- 
ferent direction, and finds that in asthma 
inhalations of iodide of ethyl produce most 
remarkable effects. 

Iodide of ethyl was discovered in 1825 
by Gay-Lussac; and is represented by the 
formula C:H.I. It is a colorless liquid, 
having a very strong peculiar ethereal 
odor and a sp. gr. of about 1:95; it com- 
mences to boil about 72° O., and inflames 
with difficulty. It decomposes slowly in 
contact with air and more quickly under 
the influence of sunlight, becoming colored 
through iodine set free. 

In preparing iodide of ethyl according 
to Wurtz’s method 25 parts of alcohol are 
introduced, together with 7 parts of phos- 
phorus, into a flask; to the neck of the flask 
is fitted a prolongation nearly filled with 
iodine and coarse fragments of glass; the 
orifice of the prolongation is closed by a 
cork, through which passes one end of a 
glass tube, the remainder of which after a 
slight curve is enveloped in a Liebig’s con- 
denser. The flask is heated in a water- 
bath, and upon distillation of the alcohol 
the vapor, after condensation, flows back 
into the prolongation, where it dissolves 
iodine before falling into the flask. There, 
under the influence of the iodine and the 
phosphorus, the alcohol is decomposed, 
iodide of ethyl being formed and an oxy- 
gen compound of phosphorus. When the 
whole of the iodine has been dissolved, in- 
dicated by the condensed liquor falling 
into the bottle colorless, the operation is 
stopped and the product in the flask sepa- 
rated from any excess of phosphorus for 
purification. The precautions necessary 
during the operation are to regulate the 
heat so as to produce a gentle ebullition 
and to use a relatively capacious vessel. 

M. Personne substitutes amorphous for 
ordinary phosphorus, using 80 parts of 
phosphorus, 120 parts of absolute alcohol 
and 100 parts of iodine. The phosphorus 
and alcohol are placed first in a tubulated 
retort, next the iodine in two successive 
portions at a minute’s interval; the mix- 
ture is then distilled and condensed. In 
this way, according to Personne, a kilo- 
gramme of hydriodic ether may be obtained 
without danger in less than an hour. 

Prepared by either method, the product 
requires to be purified before use in medi- 
cine. Thisis done by redistilling it over 
a water-bath, shaking the distillate with 
water and then with an alkaline solution, 
dehydrating it over calcium chloride, and 
submitting it to a final rectification. 

At present iodide of ethyl is only admin- 
istered in inhalations, 6 to 10 drops being 
used six or eight times a day against at- 
tacks of asthma. 


* Repertoire de Pharmacie, 


To Cool Water without Ice. 


THts seems just like looking for a sub- 
stitute for coal at Newcastle, but the topic 
| is suggested by queries received lately by 
the Drueeists Crroutar from different 
quarters, requesting a substitute for ice in 
cooling soda-water. 

All attempts at cooling water depend on 
the fact that when a body passes from a 
solid to a liquid state, or from a liquid to a 


| gaseous state, a certain amount of heat dis- 


appears—is no longer sensible to the ther- 
mometer or to the feeling—which heat is 
abstracted from the surrounding or sur- 
rounded medium. This is what is called 
latent heat. 

The different modes of refrigeration may 
be classified as follows: 

I. Spontaneous evaporation of a liquid, 
such as ether, gasoline, etc. The reduc- 
tion of temperature is promoted by pre- 
venting the access of heat from without, 
that is, surrounding with bad conductors, 
and by diminishirg the pressure of the 
atmosphere, as is the case when the evapo- 
ration takes place in a partial vacuum. 
But this is not suflicient; evaporation 
ceases as soon as the enclosed space is filled 
with the vapors of the liquid. We must, 
therefore, not only remove the atmospheric 
air, but also the vapors, as soon as they are 
formed. The use of sulphuric acid, and 
the liberation of carbonic acid gas from its 


combinations, may be classed under this 
head. 

II. Solution or liquefaction of a solid body, 
such as solution of salts, acids, and ice or 
snow, ice and chloride of calcium, etc. 
This is the handiest method, since it re- 
quires no special apparatus or particular 
care. 

The reduction of temperature which 
takes place on dissolving salts increases 
with the quantity of the salt dissolved in 
the water, and the maximum of the reduc- 
tion must be reached when the salts and 
the water are brought together in such pro- 
portions as to form a saturated solution at 
the temperature expected. Any excess of 
water or salt will serve only to prevent the 
solution from reaching the maximum of 
reduction, since the excess of either has to 
be cooled down likewise. To promote re- 
frigeration still further, the solution must 
be effected as quickly as possible, which is 
done by using the salt in fine powder, and 
by stirring the mixture. In other words, 
the rapidity with which the temperature is 
reduced is in direct proportion to the solu- 
bility of the salt. Ammonia salts produce 
generally the greatest cold, next the potash, 
and last the soda salts. Mixtures of salts 
reduce the temperature more than when 
they are dissolved singly. For example, 
one part of muriate of ammonia in three of 
water reduces 34° F.; one part of saltpetre 
in six of water reduces 19° F., but three of 
muriate of ammonia and two of saltpetre 
in ten of water reduce 46° F. Nitrate of 
ammonia in an equal weight of water re- 
duces from 62° F. to 17° FF. Sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonium, 133 parts in 100 
parts of water, reduces from 55° F. to —0°5° 
fF. Sulphocyanide of potassium, 150 parts 
in 100 parts of water, reduces from 5v° F. 
to—9° KF. A reduction of temperature de- 
low the freezing point of the respective so- 
lutions cannot usually be obtained, but may 
be approximated; the cooler the water and 
the salt, the greater will generally be the 
cold produced. 

Two parts of snow and one part of com- 
mercial muriatic acid can be made to re- 
duce as low as —25° F, 

Ill. Chemical reaction accompanied by 
Jormation of substances, the solution of 
which absorbs more heat than exists in the 
original component parts, such as the solu- 
tion of an alkaline acetate with tartaric 
acid ; or by formation of substances that in 
some respects are decomposed by contact with 
water, such as the formation of carbonate 
of ammonia by mixing a solution of car- 
bonated alkali with a solution of sulphate 
or nitrate of ammonia. 

IV. HLvpansion of Gaseous Bodies.—The 
different atmospheric air, chymogen, am- 
monia, and carbonic acid gas machines are 
examples of this mode of refrigerating. 

Now to return to the query which gave 
rise to this article: ‘‘How can a retail 
druggist cool the water of his soda foun- 
tain without the use of ice ?” where ice is 
inaccessible or too expensive. 

Kther, ammonia, and similar chemicals, 
which necessitate some kind of recovery, 
are too expensive to use, and require special 
apparatus, and consequently are out of the 


question. Respecting the frigorific mix- 
tures, due regard must be had as to whether 
they attack the metal of the coil or other 


parts of the soda-water apparatus, and 
hence acids are inadmissible as well as 
several of the salts. Nitrate of ammonia 
is the best for the purpose ; it is not too ex- 
pensive, and can be used over and over 
again by simply evaporating the concen- 
trated solution, which the heat of the sun 
can easily be made to do. Unhappily, 
there is one drawback! An ingenious 
Californian has taken out a patent for its 
use in soda-fountains. (See THe Drua- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, last number, p. 97.) What 
next? We suggest the following, which 
looks well on paper, but we are not quite 
certain whether it will succeed in practice. 

It has long been the custom in warm 
countries to cool water by evaporation, 
either by keeping water in porous jars, 
where it exudes and evaporates; or by 
wrapping round the vessel cloth, felt, flan- 
nel, etc., which is continually kept wet. 
The first method is, of course, out of the 
question ; the second, we imagine, might 
be applied in the following way: 

Wrap round the coil, or the containing 
vessel, felt, woollens, or other suitable ma- 
terial; next let water be dropped, not 
poured, continualiy on the wrapper, and 
cause a current of air to pass continually 
over the surface to be cooled. The me- 
chanical action might be produced in this 
way: The water from the soda-water ‘‘call” 
or *‘ whiz” might be made to turn a wheel 
which either directly or on its axis would 
be provided with wings that would drive 
the air through the apparatus, suitable 
openings for that purpose having been 
made. Now, a little surplus of the * call” 
water might be caused to drip constantly 
on the packing. How would this work ? 

We do not propose to take a patent for 
this device. 

—————_--o—___—__ 

Old vs. New Chemical Notation, 

A GREAT discussion occupying several 
sessions took place some time since at 
the Paris Academy of Sciences between 
the representatives of the atomic notution 
and the partisans of the notation by eguiv- 
alents. The former school was argued for 
by Professor Wiirtz of-the Zcole de Méde- 
cine, and the latter by the eminent chemist 
Henri St. Claire Deville. On all counts 
the equivalent school has the best of it in 
this discussion, as it admits no hypothesis; 
whoreas tho atomic uutallon 1s based upon 
a double hypothesis, viz., that bodies are 
formed of atoms, and that equal volumes 
of gases or vapors contain an equal num- 
ber of molecules. St. Claire Deville and 
Berthelot accuse the partisans of the 
atomic notation of having introduced a 
considerable amount of indecision and 
awkwardness into science to serve no pur- 
pose except that of upholding a useless hy- 
pothesis. 
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Action of Ozone upon Iodine. 


Ir the efiluve is caused to act upon a 
mixture of oxygen and iodine in a large 
effluve-tube, heated in the acidulated liquid 
which serves as an electrode so as to keep 
the iodine in a state of vapor, the different 
oxygen compounds of iodine are rapidly 
formed in different parts of the tube. At 
the lower part, where the iodine is in ex- 
cess, there is a deposit of iodous acid, more 
or less mixed with iodine. Above is a lemon- 
yellow layer of hypoiodic acid, At the upper 
part toward the extremity of the annular 
space where the effluve is produced iodic 
acid accumulates, while the annular space 
itself is lined with a thin white layer of 
periodic acid.—Comptes Rendus. 
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New Method of Testing Drinking 
Water. 


In the last session of the ‘‘ Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir 6ffentliche Gesundheits- 
pflege,” Dr. Falk described a new method 
of testing the purity of drinking water by 
electrical experiment. From researches 
carried on in the laboratory of the School 
of Artillery, in Berlin, it appears that the 
conductive properties of water for the elec- 
tric current vary rapidly, according to its 
degree of purity, the resistance decreasing 
with the purity of the water. Itis possible, 
it is said,in this manner, to detect, with 
great ease, the presence of small quantities 
of organic matter in water, 

— >0o—____- 
Phosphate of Soda in Soap. 

A NEW soap has been patented in Ger- 
many which is composed of common 
soap with the addition of phosphate of 
soda. It is said to have especially good 
cleansing qualities, and to be adapted for 
use in salt as wellas fresh water, 
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Rennet and its Preparation. 


THE manufacture of cheese depends 
upon the peculiar property possessed by 
casein of being curdled by acids. On the 
addition of an acid to milk, the casein, or 
cheesy portion, which constitutes three 
fourths of the nitrogenous matter present, 
is separated from the liquid, and this sepa- 
ration of milk into curds and whey is the 
first step in cheese-making. Curd may be 
formed either by the addition of an acid 
or by the juice of certain plants, or, as is 
the universal practice in this country, by 
the use of rennet, which is prepared from 
the fourth stomach of the young calf. Its 
peculiar action in coagulating the casein 
of milk is due to the presence in this 
stomach of minute cells contained in the 
gastric juice, and the process is one of fer- 
mentation, rapidly effected by minute mi- 
croscopic bodies, of which the liquid com- 
posing the steepings of rennets is full. 
Over one thousand of them have been 
counted in one five-hundredth part of a 
drop taken from a gallon of water in 
which a single rennet had been soaked; 
hence at this rate a good rennet would 
contain two hundred thousand millions of 
them. It is claimed that this active agency 
in rennet may be multiplied and carried 
from one lot to another of milk, the same 
as leaven in bread-making, and hence 
rennet is really a true yeast. 


It is only the fourth, or true digesting 
stomach of the calf, from which rennet 
can be prepared out of the inner lining or 
mucous membrane. They are usually in 
their best condition when the calf is from 
five to ten days old, but do not vary mate- 
rially in strength while the young animal 
lives entirely on milk. As soon as the 
calves begin to live on solid food the 
strengths of their stomachs as rennets 
grow feeble. The calf should be per- 
foctly healthy, must have suckled the cow 
four or five days and to within a short 
time of killing. If it has been without 
food for any length of time the stomach 
becomes inflamed and congested with 
blood,. and especially so. if the calf has 
been driven or carried much of a distance, 
since then it is of no value for rennet. 
The stomach should be taken out and well 
cleaned at once after the calf is killed, by 
wiping with a moist cloth or 
sponge, or by rinsing, but in no case 
should water be poured upon it. As soon 
as cold let it be lightly salted and left to 
dry on a dish for a day or two, then 
stretched on a hook or crooked stick, and 
hung up to dry in a place where the tem- 
perature is moderately warm. The Bava- 
rian method is to blow up the rennet like 
a bladder, and tie one end to keep out air, 
first putting on it a little salt at the place 
where tied; the skins being thus made 
very thin, will dry rapidly and keep well; 
sometimes they are suspended in paper 
bags. 

Kennets lose their strength if kept too 
warm, but they are much improved by 
alternate freezing and thawing if kept 
open to dry air; they should not be allowed 
to gather dampness, since their strength 
will evaporate if thus exposed. Their 
quality improves by at least one year’s 
age, and they part with the strong odor so 
common to green rennets. This prepared 
stomach or rennet, when steeped in water, 
produces a decoction which possesses the 
power of thickening milk or of decompos- 
ing it and separating the casein from the 
liquid or whey. The most convenient 
Way to prepare the rennet for use is to 
place the stomach in a stone or earthen jar 
containing a brine sufficiently strong to 
prevent it from tainting, with not exceed- 
ing two quarts of cold water; allow the 
whole to stand for five days, then strain 
and put it into bottles; or the rennet may 
be soaked over night in warm water, and 
next morning the infusion may be poured 
into the milk 

In from fifteen to sixty minutes the milk 
becomes coagulated, the casein separating 
in a thick mass. The rennet possesses the 
chemical property of producing lactic 
acid by acting upon the sugar in the milk: 
the acid unites with the soda in the milk, 
which holds the casein in solution, when 
the casein separates, forming the curd. 
To show the wonderful power of this 
agency, take a single ounce of this 
membrane or rennet thoroughly washed 
and dried, and place it in eighteen 
hundred ounces of milk, heated to 120° Gh 
complete coagulation of the whole quantity 
will shortly follow. Remove the rennet 
from the curd, again wash, dry, and weigh 
it, and it will be found to have lost but 
one-seventeenth part of its weight. Thus 
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it may be proved that one part of the 
active matter of the stomach may coagulate 
about thirty thousand parts of milk.—Sci- 
entific American. 
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Examination of Cow’s Milk. 
[For the Druggists Circular. ] 
BY A. E. MC LEAN, CHEMIST, NEW YORK. 


THERE are three methods of ascertaining 
the proportion of water contained in milk, 
of which it is the most common sophisti- 
cation— 

I. From the specific gravity; 

Il. From the percentage yield of cream; 
Ill. By proximate analysis; 
—and, in every case, comparison of the 
obtained results with an authoritative 
standard. 

I. The specific gravity of pure, normal 
milk is not greater than 1:035, nor less than 
1°029 at 60°F. Advantage is taken of this 


| fact in the ‘‘lactometer,” as a means of de- 


tecting adulteraiion and impoverishment 
by the addition of water tothe “ skimmed” 
or ‘‘unskimmed” milk. The most conve- 
nient instrument, perhaps, is the lactometer 
of the New York Board of Health—a form 
of hydrometer, the zero of which corre- 
sponds to the sp. gr. of water at 60° F , and 
100° on its scale to sp. gr. 1:029. Thestem 
is graduated between 0° and 100° into 50 
parts, each representing 2°, and the gradu- 
ation extended to 125°. (Hence, to convert 
lactometric degrees into actual sp. gr., mul- 
tiply the number of the former by ‘00029; 
or to obtain the lactometric equivalent 
from the sp. gr., divide the sp. gr. by 
00029.) The usual condition of tempera- 
ture (60° F.) must be observed in the use of 
this as of any hydrometer; ten degrees 
variation of the thermometer equal six de- 
grees of the lactometer scale. 

II. The quantity of cream yielded by 
normal milk averages about eight per cent., 
and may be measured by the ‘‘ creamo- 
meter’’—which is simply a glass cylinder 
divided by lines etched on its side into four 
parts of equal capacity, the space inter- 
vening between the two upper lines being 
again divided into twenty-five degrees, 
each therefore corresponding to one-hun- 
dredth of the whole volume of the cylinder. 
The cylinder is filled with the milk to the 
zero point, and allowed tostand in a cool 
place for twelve hours, at the expiration of 
which time the percentage of cream may 
be read off. 

Ifl. The analytical examination is usu- 
ally conducted as follows: 

Carefully counterpoise upon the pan of 
a sensitive balance a clean platinum (or 
silver) capsule, of one or one and a half 
ounce capacity, furnished with a lip, and 
previously dried in the water-oven ; then 
with a pipette transfer from a bottle con- 
taining the milk under examination—well 
shaken at this time—two hundred grains of 
the specimen ; evaporate (at 212° F.) in the 
water oven until the weight of the capsule 
and contents remains constant, when al- 
lowed to cool under a bell-glass over sul- 
phuric acid. ‘he loss in weight depends 
upon the amount of water originally con- 
tained in the milk ; the residue is the solid 
matter. 

Digest the residual matter in pure con- 
centrated ether, stirring with a small, light 
glass rod; decant the ethereal solution of 
fat into a dry weighed beaker, and repeat 
the treatment of the residue with ether 
three times, or until the last drops fail to 
leave a permanent stain on paper. Evap- 
orate the solution until the weight remains 
constant. The capsule and contents are 
also dried in the water-oven; the loss of 
weight should exactly correspond with the 
weight of the contents of the beaker, and 
represents the butter of the sample. 

Treat the residue of the capsule with 
boiling distilled water repeatedly, decant 
the washings into a tared platinum capsule, 
and evaporate at 212° until the weight re- 
mains constant, when cooled under the bell- 
glass. Also dry the former residue (caseine 
and insoluble salts), and the loss in weight 
should equal the weight of the matter in 
the second capsule, which contains the 
milk-sugar (lactose) plus the soluble salts of 
the miJk. 

Now ignite both residues at a low red 
heat, until the ash becomes white ; cool 
over sulphuric acid and weigh; the ash 
of the caseine residue represents the in- 
soluble salts (and also the soda previously 
combined in the caseine, with albumen), 
and this weight, subtracted from that of 
the residue before ignition, gives the amount 
of caseine minus the soda. The ash of the 
lactose residue gives the weight of the solu- 
ble salts of the milk ; the latter weight is 
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deducted from the weight of the lactose 
Tesidue, and the difference set down as 
Getose. Of course, it is only necessary to 
divide the figures so obtained by 2 to give 
the centesimal composition. The analyses 
of five specimens selected from my labora- 
tory journal are offered as fair examples of 
what the chemist is called upon to examine, 
and are given below. 

The carbonates of sodium and potassium 
are sometimes added to milk to prevent or 
neutralize acidity; borax has the same effect. 
Sugar, common salt, gum, starch, or dex- 
trine is dissolved in or mixed with the 
milk to increase its density, and caramel 
added to communicate the color of the 
genuine article. (This last addition is 
called by milkmen a brown-stone front.) 

When milk is allowed to ferment, a por- 
tion of the lactose becomes lactic acid, and 
this combines with the soda of the caseine, 
which then separates as a coagulum. The 
“souring” of milk during thunder-storms 
is said to be caused by the increase of ozone 
during the electrical discharge, and its con- 
sequent action upon the lactose. 

The microscope is necessary to detect 
pus. Milk may answer all of the above- 
mentioned tests, including analysis and 
micro-chemical examination, and still con- 
tain disease-producing germs, which, like 
those of the atmosphere impregnated with 
similar germinal matters surrounding the 
subject of an infectious disease, baffle the 
skill of even the most expert and careful 
observer in their detection. 
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I. was normal milk carefully sampled 
from four hundred gallons of ‘“ Orange 
County ” milk from Middletown, NG Ye 

II. was milk mixed with cream, care- 
lessly or fraudulently sampled as ‘‘ milk,” 
and so labeled by the sender. 

III. was partially watered and skimmed 
milk. 

IV. was condensed milk, of the ‘‘ Eagle” 
brand, sold in bulk on the streets of New 
York from wagons. 

Y. was condensed milk, of the “ Pearl” 
brand, sold in bulk on the New York 
streets from wagons. 

The following is the result of Haiden’s 
analyses of fresh milk, and is recognized 
by the New York Board of Health as a 
standard of comparison. According to 


—— eee 
the chemist above mentioned, one thousand 
parts of fresh milk contain: 


W ater c...s iiss ste cee hoe ee 873-00 
BULA i asian ce aerate wiol'a ans aif 30-00 

, OCSSBING... oc cate eee 48°20 
Lactose (milk-sugar)..... ...... 48.90 
Phosphate of lime............. 2°31 
as “‘ magnesia........ 0°42 

as 0 “TPON. ..Sous «en oe a 
Chloride of potassium........ 1°44 


** BOGIUM.! i... vince aa 
Soda combined with caseine.... 0:49” 


TOUS foci aioe eat eee 1000-00 
A singular property of fresh milk is that 
it reddens blue litmus paper, and turns req 
litmus paper blue. This is called amphi. 
gente action. 
————_-e—_______ 


Filter-Papers Without Ash. 


For many purposes such papers are ex- 
tremely useful. There is nothing new, [ 
believe, in the use of hydrofluoric acid for 
this purpose, but perhaps the followin 
may be useful as a laboratory recipe: 

Ordinary white German filter-paper is 
cut in the desired form and washed out 
with hydrochloric acid as usual. 30 ce, 
of strong hydrochloric acid and 15 c.c. of 
commercial hydrofluoric acid are mixed 
together in a platinum dish and diluted 
with water to 500 c.c. The papers are 
placed in the liquid and allowed to remain 
for four or five days. The liquid is then 
poured off and the filters washed with hot 
water. This is best done by pouring hot 
water on them, allowing it to remain about 
ten minutes, and then decanting. This is 
repeated until the washings have no longer 
an acid reaction. The papers are then 
placed in a porcelain dish and washed 
with warm .water until no hydrochlorie 
acid can be detected in the washings, after 
which they are dried in an air-bath. Paper 
prepared in this manner gives no appre-_ 
ciable ash on incineration.—P. TownsEnp 
AUSTEN, tn Chemical News. 


————__ee—_____ 


Infusorial Earth for Drying. 


I may be pardoned for drawing attention | 
to this remarkable absorbent. It has been — 
used in technical operations in Germany, I | 
believe, for several years, and now is grad- 


jually finding an introduction into the 


laboratories. 

A wet filter-paper placed on a thin layer — 
of it (6 to 10 m.m. thick) becomes only — 
damp, in fact almost dry, in an incredibly — 
Short space of time. It far surpasses, in — 
my opinion, porous plates and plaster of — 
Paris slabs. It has also the advantage that 
by heating it becomes again ready for use. 
Manufacturers of the article claim that it 
absorbs six times its weight of water. 

In cases where the substance and filter- 
paper are to be weighed it is only necessary 
to place the wet paper, with the substance 
on it, on a paper (or two) of somewhat 
erenter diameter (10 c.m. greater diameter). 

his prevents any danger of the earth get- 
ting on to the first paper. Those precipitates 
which Bunsen burns on the wire while stili 
damp are ready for incineration after five 
or six minutes on the earth. 

This remarkable absorptive power makes 
an excellent lecture iliustration. Two 
filter-papers are dipped in water and ex- 
hibited. One is then placed in a thick 
layer of the earth and firmly pressed. The 
adherent earth is then scraped from the 
paper by a stroke with a table-knife. The 
two papers are now shown side by side, 
and make a striking contrast.—P. ‘TowN- 
SEND AUSTEN, tn Chemical News. 


———_ toe 


Analysis of River Water. 


Dr. Vout, of Cologne, has adopted an 
ingenious method of determining the im 
purities in the Rhine, which consists im at- 
alyzing the boiler incrustations of the river 
steamers, as well as the concentrated resi- 
dues remaining in the boilers after passin 
over a given distance. Arsenious acid and 
other poisonous substances were found. 


———-+ e—___—_. 
To Utilize Gutta-Percha Scraps. 


Scraps of gutta-percha tissue may be 
made to serve a good purpose by dissolving 
them in commercial benzole and adding 
some vermilion or other pigment. When 
this solution is applied to the necks and 
stoppers of bottles, a tight-fitting capsule 
is formed, which is impervious to alr, 
moisture, alcohol and acids, and may be 
torn off in a moment when desired. 


we 
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The Microscope, and How to Use It. 


Ir we should ask the readers of THE 
Drveeists CrrcuLtar if they have ever 
looked through a microscope, but few in a 
hundred could answer in the affirmative. 

They know not what pleasure or informa- 
tion they have been deprived of. No ap- 
plication of science yields so rich a return 
for the time and money expended in its 
purchase and use, as a good compound 
microscope. In the minds of most people 
there exists an idea that the instrument is 
of an extremely scientific character, re- 
quiring close study, that it is apt to injure 
the eyesight, and that it is very costly. 
Now, that is far from the fact. Any one 
of ordinary intelligence can in half an hour 
teach himself all that is needful for the 
successful manipulation of the instrument. 
In order to assist such we herewith give 
some hints, premising, however, that our 
hints are intended only for beginners. 

Microscopes are instruments which enable 
us to see either very minute objects or 
very minute parts of large objects. They 
are divided into two classes—simple and 
compound—the essential difference be- 
tween which is that in the simple micro- 
scope we look at the object directly, while 
in the compound we look at a magnified 
image of the object, which image is still 
further magnified by the eye-glass. In the 
simple the object is always seen in its natu- 
ral position, while in the compound the 
object is inverted, and left becomes right, 
and top becomes bottom; hence at first 
some difficulty is experienced in moving 
objects on the slides under the compound 
microscope, since the movement has to be 
done in the opposite direction. A simple 
microscope may consist of one lens. but 
often has two or even three; a compound 
must always have two lenses, one to form 
the enlarged image of the object, which is 
called the object glass, while the other lens— 
the eye-glass—again magnifies the image. 


TECHNICAL TERMS, 


The stand is the entire frame used for 
supporting and illuminating the object and 
carrying the optical part. 

The body is ‘the tube which holds the 
eye-glass and objective. 

The collar is the tube in which the body 
moves. 

The stage is the plate upon which the 
object is placed for examination. 

The eye-piece is a short tube, and con- 
tains, besides the eye-glass, next to the eye, 
a field-glass, pices next to the objective, 
and a diaphragm, a plate provided with a 
hole in the centre, placed between the 
eye-glass and the field-glass. The use of 
the field-glass is to widen the field of view, 
and to correct the spherical and the chro- 
matic aberration. The diaphragm cuts off 
the outer rays of light, and thus tends to 
render the image more distinct. There is 
another diaphragm, below the stage, with 
holes of different sizes, the use of which is 
to modify the amount of light that is thrown 


by the mirror through the hole in the stage. 


Field of view is that portion of the object 
which is visible through the microscope. 

The draw-tube is a tube which receives 
the eye-piece, and slides within the main 
body. We can thereby increase the dis- 
tance between the eye-piece and the objec- 
tive, and thus increase the magnifying 
power. 

Hocus is the point at which an object 
viewed through a lens must be held to be 
seen clearly and distinctly; it is then in 
focus. If the distance be increased or di- 
minished we receive a blurred and indis- 
tinct image of the object; it is vut of focus. 
The object is within the focus when the 
lens is too near, and beyond the focus when 
the lens is too far away. 

Voarse adjustment is used for bringing 
the object approximately but rapidly into 
focus; this is done either directly by haad 
or by rack and pinion. 

Fine adjustment is employed for bringing 
the object exactly into focus; this is done 
either by a fine screw or, in the cheaper 
microscopes, by rack and pinion. 

Clips are the springs attached to the 
Stage, and serve to hold the slide in place. 

Slide is a plate or strip of glass upon 
which the object is mounted. 

Spherical aberration exists when the 
parts of an object at the circumference of 


the field of view are not in focus at the 
same time as those in its centre. 


Chromatic aberration exists when col- 
ored fringes are seen around the object, 
and arises from the objective; if round the 
field of view it is due to the eye-piece. 

Defining power—giving a clear and dis- 
tinct image of all well-marked features of 
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an object, especially of its outlines. The 
want of it is shown by a general haziness 
and thickening of the outlines and want of 
clearness of details. 

Flatness of field may practically be con- | 
sidered as synonymous with absence of | 
spherical aberration. 

Penetrating power is the degree of dis-| 
tinctness with which parts of the object 
that are a little out of focus can be dis- 
cerned, and enables us to look into the 
structure of objects; hence called focal 
depth. 

Resolving power, by which we are enabled 
to distinguish closely approximated mark- 
ings. 

These are the most necessary terms for 
the beginner. 


HOW TO USE THE MICROSCOPE. 

Put the instrument about four feet from 
the window, so that the light falls some- 
what from the left-hand side, screw on the 
lowest power, and adjust the mirror so 
that you see a perfectly luminous circle by 
looking through the microscope, having 
previously inclined it to a convenient angle, 


Now put on your slide (or the object), and j 


by the coarse adjustment get the body sa 
far down that you dimly see a shadow’; 


then take hold of the fine adjustment, and | 
cautiously bring the body down till the} 
We said { 
cautiously, because if you do not take care, | 
particularly if you use a high power, you} 
will bring the objective against the slide, | 


object is perfectly in focus. 


break this, and probably injure the lens. 
You will now have to regulate the mirror, 
because too much light ‘‘ drowns,” sa to 
speak, the object, particularly if it be small. 
Examine thoroughly, turn the mirror for- 
ward and backward, to the right and tothe 
left, so as to observe the effects of different 
kinds of illumination; shade with your 
hand more or less, and turn the mirror 
entirely away; you will often notice details 
which could not possibly be seen other- 
wise. If an opaque object, do not forget 
to use the condenser to illuminate it from 
above. When you have sufficiently seen 
it with the lowest power, use a higher one, 
and examine in the same way, and so on. 
Bring it a little by little within the focus, 
and note the changes. This will serve to 
make you familiar with your instrument. | 
Bear in mind one thing: the higher powers. 
are only intended for the purpose of making 
out the structures of smaller points, and’ 
bringing out the smaller details; it would, 
for instance, be impracticable to put a 
whole fly or bug or ant under a power of 
say 200 diameters or more. Nay, first use 
a pocket magnifier, which gives you a 
good idea of its general form and the po- 
sition of the various organs; then remove a 
wing or leg (killing first the insect) and 
examine thoroughly, beginning with the 
lowest power, and so on. You will be as- 
tonished in noticing what you learn by 
proceeding in this rational way, even with 
a single object. 

Lllumination.—Use chiefly daylight, and, 
if possible, have a white wall opposite, be- 
cause the light reflected from a white sur- 
face or a white cloud is the best for micro- 
scopical examination. Avoid direct sun- 
light. Use a kind of eye-shade, or some- 
how prevent light from without from en- 
tering the eye. Learn to use either eye in- 
differently, and at all events accustom 
yourself to keeping open the unemployed 
eye. This will at first be found very em- 
barrassing, because the microscopic image 
will be interfered with by what the unem- 
ployed eye looks at; but a little exercise 
will soon enable you to restrict the atten- 
tion solely to that impression which is re- 
ceived through the observing eye. Make 
it a rule of not continuing to observe any 
longer than you can do so without fatigue. 
A too exclusive use of a single eye impairs 
its power of focussing consentaneously 
with the other eye in ordinary vision. It 
will be best to use a screen to keep off un- 
necessary light from the object. 

Avoid as much as possible the use of gas 
or other artificial light, unless it be well 
managed, although the latter is always 
better than poor daylight. 


SELECTION OF A MICROSCOPE, 


Get a good microscopist to select one for 
you ; if none be available, work for half 
or one hour with a really good microscope, 
under guidance, to familiarize yourself 
with the chief points; if none be accessible 
trust to the integrity of the optician. The 
last course is probably what most persons 
will have to submit to. A few hints, how- 
ever, may be of some use. 

The stand must be firm and substantial, 
so as to be steady under ordinary ¢ircum- 


{ quires absolutely a flat surface. 


stances. The base (foot) should not be flat, 
but with projections—toes, as it were. The 
instrument will then stand steady almost 
anywhere ; while with a flat base it re- 
The body 
should move evenly in the collar, so as not 
to throw the object across the field (twist it) 
whenever the body is screwed or turned 
round its axis. 

The defining power should be good, and 
the images clear and with sharp outlines. 
A micro-photograph, particularly of print 
—the Lord’s Prayer, for instance—is a suf- 
ficiently good test, as well as for flatness of 
field. 

It should be quite achromatic, showing 
finely lined objects under oblique light 
with as little display of colors as possible 
A good test for the penetrating power is the 
pollen grains of malvaces or the coarser 
cellular tissue of plants. 

Magnifying Power.—By all microscopists 
and every upright optician is, by this ex- 
pression, only understood ‘‘ diameter.” 

When a body seems twice as long and 
broad under the microscope as when seen 
by the unaided eye, it is magnified twice : 
if the amplification is one hundred, the lens 
is said to magnify 100 diameters (or “lin 
ear”). Some unscrupulous sellers of mag- 
nifiers and microscopes, however, square 
the numbers and speak of the above am- 
plification as four times—“ ten thousand ” 
times! Therefore ask how many déameters 
it magnifies. How high a power a micro- 
scope should be able to give in order to 
satisfy, depends entirely on the purpose 
for which it is intended. If for mere 
amusement, from 30 to 150 will be amply 
sufficient. Pharmaceutists and students 
of botany wery seldom require higher than 
300 ; for recognition of known forms and 
for the @rdinary adulterations, up to 200 
would perhaps cover most exigencies. 


PRICE OF MICROSCOPES. 


Tbe worth of a microscope is not in the 
| Ligh power, but in the sharpness and dis- 
timetness of the image, and that microscope 
is the best which shows the finer details 
with the lowest power. 

The various forms of the microscope 
may be divided into three classes: 

I. Instruments in which the greatest per- 
fection and completeness is aimed at, re- 
gardless of cost. (Large microscopes.) 

II. Those combining first-class workman- 
ship with simplicity in the plan of con- 
struction ; the best effect compatible with 
limited means. (Students’, educational, 
and economic microscopes ) 

III. Those in which simplicity and cheap- 
ness are made the primary considerations. 
(Household or popular microscopes.) 

If you are only a beginner, and de not 
intend to pursue original investigations, 
but chiefly want a microscope for the recog- 
nition of known and already described 
forms, the first-class is not ‘for you, it 
would only be money thrown away. If 
you can afford it, get at least an “ econo. 
mic” or “educational” microscope; the 
price ranges from forty to sixty dollars ; 
the ‘‘ student’s” are im some respects more 
complete, and the jprices are accordingly 
somewhat higher (say fifty to eighty doi- 
lars). The objectives belonging to those 
two classes are good, and the best achro- 
matic—English and American. 

If your means are restricted, you can get 
a serviceable instrument for about twenty 
dollars, which only magnifies from 50-100 
diameters, but then the objective is one of 
Gundlach’s, than which few are superior. 
Should you not be able to pay even twenty 
doliars for an instrument, there is nothing 
left but the various ‘‘ household ” or ‘uni. 
versal household,” with the addition of an 
achromatic triplet object-glass, which gives 
about six different powers from 40-250, 
aided by the draw-tube, the extension of 
which adds about forty per cent. to the 
magnifying power, at the cost, of course, 
of the clearness of field. These range in 
price from ten to twelve dollars, and are— 
at least some of them—surprisingly good, 
considering the low price. The objectives, 
being the so-called ‘‘ French,” are decidedly 
inferior to the American and English ones, 
but still are quite achromatic, and show de- 
tails very distinctly. 

_if you wish to make your children a sen- 
sible present, nothing is better than one of 
the $38.50-$5.00 “household,” with non- 
achromatic lenses. 


CARE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

The best thing is to keep it mounted, un- 
der cover ; it is then always ready for use. 
The most convenient cover is a small closet 
solely for that urpose ; the next best is a 
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| their box, when not in use, and very cate- 


fully handled, avoiding touching the glass 
with the fingers. 

Spotting the Microscope.—Opinions differ 
whether the objectives are soonest injured 
by letting them come with a crash down 
on the slide, or by bringing chemical or 
corroding fumes in contact with them. 

The foregoing hints are, as already stated, 
intended for beginners, and only the most 
important points have been mentioned. 
Those wishing farther information are 
recommended te ‘buy “J. Phin, Selection 
and Use of the Microscope,” and “ Wood, 
Common Objects of the Microscope.” 

———2-+2—____—_ 
S$ilphium Laciniatum, 
[Compass Plant, Resin Weed.] 

Tum Nashville Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery for August, 1877, contains an ex- 
tract from the MSS. of Materia Medica by 
Q. J. M. Goss, A. M., M. D., of Marietta, 
Georgia. It says:— 

There are several specics of silphium. 
This one, the laciniatum, grows ‘on the 
open prairies of Ulinois and Wisconsin, 
and southward and westward, and flowers 
in July. It is said that the lower leaves 
(cup-shaped) present their edges uniformly 
north and south. It is a rough and bristly 
plant, with a steut stem, pinnate leaves, 
petalled and clasping at the base. The 
heads are racemed and few. It Contains a 
balsamic and resinous juice, Which, when 
dry, resembles resin, hexte called resin 
weed. The silphium perfoliatum—Indian 
cup -plant—isa large iperennial-rooted plant, 
With smooth herbaceous stem, from four 
to seven feet ‘high, bearing yellowish 
flowers, and @m Ovate Winged achenium. 
It grows im tke Western States, in ‘rich 
| bottoms, flewering in August. The root 

is long, large, crooked, and contains a bit- 

terish gum. It isthe part used as medicine. 

These are the two species used. f 

Medicinal Propertves.—The silphium la- 
| ciniatum has proven a valuable remedy for 
{many diseases of the mucous membranes, 
as it has a direct affinity (like the balsams, 
turpentine, and cubebs) for the mucous 
tissues. In catarrh and chronic bronchitis 
it has a fine effect, allaying the irritation 
in bronchial imflammation, lessening the 
trequency of the cough, and checking the 
excessive €xpectoration. In catarrh it 
relieves the mucous irritation, and aids 
other remedies in the final cure. But it is 
in asthma that it acts so charminyly ; I 
have permanently cured several cases of 
confirmed asthma with these articles, alter- 
nated with ptelia trifoliata. A lady con- 
sulted me for asthma of long standing. [I 
put her upon the tinctures of the silphium 
and ptelia, equal parts, and gave a tea- 
spoonful three times a day, which relieved 
the disease in two months. I was called 
to a little girl, some fourteen years of age, 
who was laboring under a violent attack 
of asthma, for which I gave an emetic, 
which gave temporary relief of attack. I 
put her upon the tincture of the silphium 
trifoliatum—rosinwood (the saturated tinc- 
ture of the root)—and the tincture o7 ptelia, 
which has effected a final cure of the 
asthma. A lady, some fifty years old, 
applied to me for treatment for asthma of 
several years’ standing. I gave her a tea- 
spoonful of the tinctures of silphium (the 
resin weed) and ptelia trifoliata three 
times a day, which has effected a complete 
cure, as she still lives near this city. A 
gentleman from an adjoining county 
applied to me for treatment of asthma of 
long standing, informing me that he had 
not slept in bed for fourteen years. I put 
him upon the tinctures of silphium and 
ptelia trifoliata ; in three days he informed 
me that he had slept well in bed, and in 
two months he was dismissed cured. I am 
not certain that the silphium would cure 
the disease without the ptelia trifoliata, but 
1 am certain that it will when combined as 
above. Iam not certain which is the best, 
the silphium laciniatum or the silphium 
gummiferium—the resin weed. I present 
them for trial. Iam now treating a case 
of long standing, and it is fast mending.— 
Half-yearly Comp. of Med. Sciences. 


————+_*-e—_____ 
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Medication by Salicylate of Soda. 


DOSES TO BE PRESCRIBED IN ACUTE OR 
SUBACUTE ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, AND NEURALGIA. 


Tue Druaaists CrrcuLaR has so often 
published accounts of the virtues of salicy- 
lic acid and its salts, that it would seem as 
if but little more is left to be said beyond 


therapeutical effects. It may, however, 
be remarked here, as an introduction to 
the following article from the Paris Médi- 
cal, that Professor Koéhler, of Halle, de- 
clares that all the therapeutic results of 
salicylic acid may be obtained by the ad- 
ministration of salicylate of soda. This 
last, however, is not an antiseptic, and 
when such is desired, the acid itself must 
be always used. Salicylate of soda has no 
antizymotic virtues. ‘The salt is a power- 
ful febrifuge, and reduces the temperature 
in fevers with much uniformity, and is 
more convenient to administer than the 
acid. In rheumatic fever it is admirable, 
but is inferior to quinia in malarial dis- 
eases, 

Salicylate of soda ought always to be 
preferred to salicylic acid, which was at 
first employed, and which presents the 
following inconveniences : itis not soluble 
in water, but only in alcohol and glycerine. 
It possesses an acrid taste, and irritant and 
caustic properties which are not devoid of 
danger to the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary tract. When salicylic acid is 
prescribed it should be dissolved by means 
of the bicarbonate of soda, the phosphate 
of soda, or Vichy water. The maximum 
doses of salicylic acid are 5 to 6 grammes 
(75-90 grains) per day ; the quantity of bi- 
carbonate of soda required to saturate a 
gramme (15 grains) of salicylic acid is 
about 111 gramme (16} grains). The 
salicylate of soda, on the other hand, is 
soluble in water in all proportions, and is 
free from all caustic taste. 

The indispensable rules for its adminis- 
tration, or those which are of capital im- 
portance, are the following : 

Ist. No therapeutic effect is obtained under 
4 or 5 grammes (60-75 grains). ‘This then is 
the minimum dose to be prescribed (per 
diem?) In acute maladies it (salicylate of 
soda) may be pushed to 10 or 12 grammes 
in the day (150-180 grains). 

2d. This amount having been given, it 
is important not to suddenly cease the em- 
ployment of the remedy, but to diminish 
it gradually when the symptoms which 
called for its administration have disap- 
peared. 

3d. The salicylate of soda should be 
dissolved in a rather large quantity of 
water (¢.g. 800 gr. for every 30 gr.) and it 
should be taken in tablespoonfuls at equal 
intervals during the day. Moreover, each 
spoonful of the solution should be given in 
a glass of pure or alcoholized water. 

4th. It is convenient, when this sub- 
stance is to be given for a long period, to 
cause it to be taken at a meal (salicylate of 
soda, 6 to10 grams ; water 300 grams. To 
be taken by tablespoonfuls). (Some prac- 
titioners employ the following formula : 
Salicylate of soda, 6-10 grammes ; syrup 
of poppies, 150 grammes. ) 

Precautions to be taken.—In spite of its 
want of taste it sometimes happens that 
patients soon acquire a disgust for salicy- 
late of soda ; it may even produce attacks 
of nausea which compromise the success 
of the remedy. This is why vehicles 
which may still further increase the repug- 
nance of the patient should be avoided. 
We should always therefore preferentially 
administer the remedy in Vichy or Seltzer 
water, or direct a spoonful of brandy to be 
taken after swallowing the medicine. (G. 
Sée.) Other physicians have recourse to 
cherry-laurel water (Herard), and to black 
currant, which is much employed at ?’ Hotel 
Dieu, and which gives very good results. 
Lastly, the salicylate of soda may be given 
in Limousin’s medicated wafers, but in 
this case it is necessary to take great care 


with it, or water slightly alcoholized. 

(a.) Salicylate of Soda in Acute Articular 
Rheumatism.—The dose should be from 8 
to 10 grammes (3 ii-3 iiss) and sometimes 


12 grammes (3 iii) per day, continued up | 


to the cessation of the pain and the joint 
effusion ; then it may be diminished each 
day for about 8 days, 
means of avoiding relapses. 

(b.) In subacute Articular Rheumatism.— 
The dose may be weaker, but never less 
than 5 to 6 grammes (75 to 90 grains). In 
this form of rheumatism it is necessary to 
take the greatest precautions to enable the 


] medicine to be borne, as its use will have | 


This is the only | 


| solution, of which 4 tablespoonfuls are to be 
| taken a day. 


what may belong to their physiological and | diminish dose by one tablespoonful ; con- 


; i ( | twenty drops of the fluid extract of ergot 
to drink a certain quantity of water along | 


to be continued for some time. 

(c.) In Acute Gout.—The dose is the 
same asin acute articular rheumatism. M. 
Germain Sée recommends this formula ; 
salicylate of soda 30 grammes (450 grains), 
water, 300 grammes (%ix3 iii), make a 


After cessation of the pain, 


tinue the 3 tablespoonfuls for from 8 to 
15 days, then reduce to two, ete. 

(d.) In Chronic Gout.—M. G. Sée em- 
ploys the same solution, not exceeding 3 
tablespoonfuls per day, until the engorge- 
ments have diminished and the pain has 
subsided, then reduces it to two tablespoon- 
fuls per day for an indefinite time. Re- 
lapses are thus almost certainly avoided. 

(e.) In neuralgias and the lightning pains 
of ataxy it is in comparatively reduced 
doses that we should commence the treat- 
ment, but they may be increased if the 
medicine do not make itself felt. Dr. 
Bouchard has seen very happy results from 
10 grammes per day in ataxia. 

In typhoid fever M. Guéneau de Mussy, 
seeking only for the antizymotic effects of 
the salicylate of soda, prescribes it in the 
dose of 2 to 3 grammes (30-45 grs.) dis- 
solved in any drink that maybe given. If, 
in this disease it be desired to use the 
salicylate of soda as an antipyretic it is 
necessary to give 8 to 10 grammes (3 ii to 
3 iiss). 

In diphtheria, salicylic acid has been em- 
ployed in the dose of 10 centigrammes (14 
grain) every two hours internally, and as a 
gargle, associated with mulberry syrup. 

In children, as a general rule the dose 
should be one-half of that for the adult. 

Contra-indications.—The chief contra- 
indication for salicylic preparations is the 
pathological condition of the kidneys so 
frequent in gout. The practitioner should 
therefore invariably examine the urine be- 
fore prescribing the remedy. 

Lastly, in the great phlegmasix, such as 
pneumonia, we should fear depression of 
the vital forces and collapse. Pulmonary 
phthisis is also a contra-indication to its 
employment.—Canadian Journal of Medi- 
cal Sevence. 

————_0o—______ 


Ergot for Enlarged Prostate Gland. 


Tuis affection, by no means uncommon 
with persons of advanced life, has usually 
been thought beyond the reach of medi- 
cines. The only thing to be done for the 
relief of such patients has been the daily 
use of the catheter. Dr. Atlee, of Phila- 
delphia, however, has happily discovered 
that ergot will very soon enable the suf- 
ferer to dispensewith all mechanical devices. 
The obstruction becomes, under his treat- 
ment, diminished in size, and the way 
opens again for the free passage of urine. 
His argument, based on the anatomical 
structure of the organ, he condenses in 
the following propositions. They are 
quoted from the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter of the 18th of May. Proposition 
Ist is that the prostate and its vessels pos- 
sess unstriped muscular fibre. 

2. That the bladder is a hollow organ, 
with an involuntary muscular coat. 

3. That ergot will contract unstriped or 
involuntary muscular tissue, as it does in 
the uterus. 

Therefore, as a corollary, ergot ought to 
be a remedy for enlarged prostate and its 
effects. 

This was the theory on which he based 
the practice, and whether the rationale is 
correct or not, his experience in the use of 
ergot in such cases has been most satisfac- 
tory. Several patients over sixty years of 
age have been treated with ergot, and have 
been able to lay aside the catheter after 
having been the victims of its daily use. 
When called to a case of retention from 
enlarged prostate, his rule is first to re- 
lieve the bladder by means of the catheter, 
and follow this immediately by ordering 


every four hours, until the patient gets 
entire control over his bladder. Until this 
is accomplished, he continues to relieve 
him with the catheter every twelve hours. 
As power of urination is restored, the fre- 
quency of the medicine is diminished, 
ended by gradually giving a dose every 
night. A gentleman who died last month, 
at the age of ninety-two, was exceedingly 
ill in August, 1872, in consequence of 
retention of urine from enlarged prostate, 
and had to be regularly catheterized for 
relief. He was placed upon the above 
treatment, and in a few days was able to 
do without his catheter, His urinary or- 


gans were kept in a good condition by 
taking a dose of ergot every night, and he 
enjoyed much better health in consequence, 
and died recently of old age. This case is 
mentioned in particular, because a post- 
mortem examination proved that the pros- 
tate had been diminished in size by the 
treatment. 

In these cases it is very common for sed- 
imentary deposits to accumulate in the 
bladder, which become a source of irrita- 
tion and discomfort, and if the organ 
should fail to expel its contents entirely, it 
is best every few days to introduce the 
catheter to remove them. 

The members of the Medical Society 
before which Dr. Atlee’s communication 
was read held a conversation on the subject 
of the text. Dr. Tyson related the in- 
stance of a gentleman eighty years of age 
who was suffering all the symptoms of this 
affection. At the suggestion of Dr. Atlee, 
he, Dr. Tyson, gave twenty drops of the 
fluid extract of ergot four times a day. In 
afew days the patient had derived great 
benefit from it, and soon was enabled to 
discontinue the remedy. Some time after 
he took cold, and the symptoms returned. 
He was speedily relieved again by the same 
medicine. Dr. Drysdale said that years 
ago, on the recommendation of Dr. Atlee, 
he had used ergot for the same purpose. 
His experience had convinced him that 
ergot was the remedy for enlargement of 
the prostate gland. Several other mem- 
bers related their successes with the same 
drug. It may be concluded that this most 
distressing disease, which has hitherto 
seemed to be hopelessly incurable, will 
readily submit to a very simple medica- 
tion. 

———_--e——______ 


Antiseptics have no Action on the 
Blood. 


Dx. LABORDE has lately published his 
experience with antiseptics, of which the 
substance is as follows : 

A dog having been made septicemic by 
the direct introduction of septic blood into 
a vein, the femoral artery is laid bare, and 
its central end is placed in direct commu- 
nication with the separated distal end of 
the femoral artery of a healthy dog. The 
second dog, which receives the septiceemic 
blood in this manner, becomes itself septi- 
cemic. By successive ‘‘ generations” pro- 
duced by this operative procedure a blood 
is obtained containing the septicemic 
poison in a high degree of intensity. In 
regard to the presence of organisms in this 
morbigenic fluid, Dr. Laborde remarks that 
“the blood of a dog infected by arterial 
communication has never, when atten- 
tively examined at different periods of the 
disease, exhibited the presence, in appre- 
ciable quantity, of microcytes—bacteria, 
vibrios, granular matter, etc.—not even in 
cases in which the blood primarily inocu- 
lated contained microzoa in more or less 
large numbers ; so that we find ourselves 
in presence of a disease which can be 
transmitted indefinitely without the inter- 
vention of inferior organisms.” In contra- 
diction to the statements of Binz, the 
author found that quinine, even when in- 
jected in the highest doses compatible with 
life, neither acted as a preventiye to the 
development of the disease, nor arrested it 
when it was produced. Similar negative 
results were found with chromic acid, car- 
bolic acid, bichromate of potash, and per- 
manganate of potash. 


e+e 


Dangers of Chrysophanic Acid. 


CHRYSOPHANIC ACID, a remedy which is 
now coming into use in skin diseases—par- 
ticularly ringworm—should be employed 
with caution, and patients should be 
warned accordingly. If ever so small a 
portion of the acid, or ointment, comes in 
contact with the eye, intense irritation, ac- 
companied by dilatation of the pupil, is 
produced. The inflammation subsides after 
afew days, but while it lasts is very pain- 
ful.— Canadian Pharm. Journ. 


ee 


Treatment of the Apparently Drowned. 


Dr. Howarp, of New York, recently 
gave a demonstration of his method of 
treating the apparently drowned, at the 
Receiving House of the Royal Humane 
Society at Hyde Park, London. In the 
treatment recommended by Dr. Howard, 
the pstient is stripped to the waist and 
placec on his stomach, with his clothes or 


stomach and lungs become the highest 


part of the body. One hand is then placed 
over the stomach and another on the back, 
and, by using pressure, any fluid which is 
in the stomach is ejected. Having got rid 
of the water the patient is instantly turned 
upon his back, his clothes or a firm pillow 
are placed under it, so as to make the pit 
of the stomach the highest point, and his 
tongue is drawn out and held at one side 
of the mouth by a piece of cotton cloth, 
The arms are next seized at the wrists 
drawn backward, and tied across behin 
the head. After this the operator stands 
over the patient, and placing his two 
thumbs on the lower intercostal spaces on 
either side, proceeds to use pressure, the 
effect of which is to empty the lungs of a 
portion of the air contained in them; the 
hands are suddenly withdrawn, creatinga 
compulsory inspiration. This process is 
to be carried on till animation is restored. ! 
—Louisville Medical News. . 


————_-+ ¢—____ 
Carbazotate of Ammonia. 


Tuis salt and others containing carba- 
zotic (or picric acid) acid have for several _ 
years past been experimented with by Eng. — 
lish medical men. Their published ac. 
counts seem to have shown it to be a full 
equivalent of quinia, and equally useful in — 
the same class of diseases. Dr. Beaumetz, 
of Paris, not long ago reported five cases 
of ague and one of facial neuralgia (no 
doubt malarial), treated with carbazotate 
of ammonia, of which the following is the 
substance: i 

Case 1. Quotidian ague: recovery after 
four days’ treatment; daily dose, from one 
to two centigrammes of the substance in 
pills. Case 2. Quotidian ague (sulphate of 
quinine having been given without eter 
complete recovery after five days; five pills 
used. Case 3. Tertian ague: recovery after 
eight days; two pills a day. Case 4. Quo- 
tidian ague: recovery after eight days. — 
Case 5. Facial neuralgia: speedy recovery. 
Case 6. Tertian ague (sulphate of quinine — 
has been administered during seventeen 
days with no result): completely cured af- 
ter the administration of six centigrammes 
(about one grain) of the salt for two days. 
Like quinine, carbazotate of ammonia di- 
minishes the rate of the pulse, and brings — 
on heaviness, cephalalgia, and even deliri- — 
um, and is eliminated by the kidneys. — 
These experiments have again been repeat- 
ed with similar results. 


——_e9-0—__—_ 


Cold Water Injections in Jaundice. 


In catarrhal jaundice Dr. Koull has tried, 
with success, says La Presse Médicale, in- 
jecting cold water into the rectum by 
means of an irrigator. The operation 
should be practised once in the twenty-four 
hours. The quantity of water used should 
depend upon the susceptibility of the indi- — 
vidual. The temperature of the water 
should commence at 12° Réaumur, to be 
decreased to 3°, as the bowels will not well 
bear the contact of the water when the 
temperature remains the same. Seven in- 
jections have been sufficient to effect a cure 
in the practice of Dr. Koull. This treat- 
ment removes the feeling of oppression at 
the epigastrium, the headache, anorexia, 
etc. In the majority of cases, after the 
second injection, the feces are colored with 
bile, and the color of the urine becomes 
more natural. 


————_0-e—____—_. 


Relation of Brain Weight to Ment 
Ability. 

Mr. C. CLAPHaAm says, in the last vol- 
ume of the West Riding Lunatic Asyl 
Reports: ; 

‘““My observations agree with those 0 
Wagner, that weight of brain does not in 
dicate any close relation to intellectual 
power, and also that aboriginal races are 
not to be distinguished for smallness of 
brains. In fact, the ancient Britons, and 
I may add the ancient Gauls also, were re- 
markable for good sized, nay, even large 
brains.” This statement is borne out by 
the testimony of the most competent cra- 
niologists of the day. 


———0 oe —_____ 


Every Day Absurdities. 


To make yourself generally disagreeable, 
and then wonder that nobody will visit 
you. Not to goto bed when you are tired 
and sleepy because it is not bedtime. To — 
make your servants tell lies for you, and — 
afterwards be angry because they tell lies 
for themselves. To tell your own secrets 


a hard pillow underneath it, so that the | and believe other people will keep them. 


_ hours; the emaciation was stopped; the 


“Albert Robin, in support of the new the- 


June, 1878. ] 
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Ergot in Diabetes Insipidus. 


Dr. Renver, in La France Médicale, 
relates an interesting case of polyuria, ac- 
companied by supraorbital neuralgia, ver- 
tigo, with loss of consciousness, excessive 
thirst and hunger, with emaciation and 
loss of strength, although the patient con- 
sumed a considerable quantity of food. 
The urine contained no trace of sugar; the 
quantity was about ten quarts a day. The 
urea eliminated by this means in the twen- 
ty-four hours amounted to from about 
1,250 to 1,400 grains. Before having re- 
course to ergot of rye, tincture of valerian 
was first tried for this patient, in the dose 
first of fifteen minims, and soon afterward 
of half adrachm. Under the influence of 
this treatment the urine diminished by 
nearly a quart. Sulphate of atropine, in 
the dose of one milligramme (0°015 grain) at 
first, then two, Gaily, produced a similar 
improvement; but no advantage was found 
in persevering in this course,since the appe- 
tite diminished with the valerian, and the 
thirst increased with atropine. Ergot of 
rye was then tried. The success with this 
agent was remarkable. In eight days the 
urine fell to 1,600 grammes, and the urea 
to fifteen grammes, in the twenty-four 


strength returned, while the thirst and the 
excessive desire for food also disappeared. 
Dr. Da Costa, of Philadelphia, was per- 
haps the first to use ergot in this complaint. 
In December last he had a patient in hos- 
pital who was pasaay, on admission, eight 
to ten pints daily. he fluid extract was 
iven in drachm doses three times a day. 
he quantity of urine rapidly diminished, 
In a few weeks the patient was quite 
cured.—Med. and Surg. Register. 
o> o—_____- 


Cerebral Commotion as a Cause of 
Transient Glycosuria. 


Atv the meeting of the Société de Bio- 
logie in Paris on December 1, 1877, M. 


ory advocated by M. Duret on cerebral 
commotion as a cause of passing glyco- 
suria, reported a typical case. A young 
man, aged nineteen, having fallen from 
the seat of a carriage, was taken to the 
Beaujon Hospital. There were ecchy- 
moses of the head, and he remained uncon- 
scious for many hours. As there was re- 
tention of urine, M. Robin performed cathe- 
terization, and found that there was a no- 
table quantiy of sugar in the urine. A 
short time afterward a second examination 
gave no traces of sugar. This is therefore 
a perfectly authentic case of temporary 
glycosuria, consecutive on cerebral com- 
motion. M. Claude Bernard observed that 
this could be produced experimentally in 
animals.—London Med. Record. 
ooo 
The Vomiting of Pregnancy. 


Dr. LABELSKI, a physician attached to 
the Warsaw hospitals, at the Brussels 
Academy of Medicine referred to a simple 
and certain means for arresting the vomit: 
ing of pregnancy. As soon as this appears, 
or even the nausea which usually precedes 
it, a douche of pulverized ether should be 
directed by Richardson’s spray-producer 
against the epigastric region and the cor- 
responding part of the vertebral column. 
The douche should be prolonged for from 
three to five minutes, or even longer, and 
repeated every three hours. In obstinate 
cases it should be alternated with douches 
of chloroform.—Presse Méd. Belge. 

—————_¢- o_—_—___ 
Hypophosphite of Zinc. 


Tuts salt has never, so far as I can learn, 
been used internally for medicinal pur- 
poses, and the object of this paper is to 
explain its peculiar advantages and to call 
professional attention to it. 

The only combination of phosphorus 
and zinc heretofore used is the phosphide 
of zinc. The formula for this, as given in 
Soubeiran’s work as recently revised by 
Regnault, is PZns. This shows it to consist 
of phosphorus and metallic zine in the 
proportion of one part of the first to about 
six parts of the latter, and both unoxidized. 
As no oxygen enters into its combination, 
the phosphorus produces the same irritant 
effect in the stomach as if given in the free 
state, its irritant action being caused by its 
oxidation. 

The ordinary dose of phosphide of zinc 
is one-tenth of a grain. This quantity 
cannot be largely increased. The propor- 
tion of zinc contained in this quantity is 


| very desirable effects of phosphorus in its 


(ZnO,6HO,PO); (O=8). 

In this salt both the zine and phosphorus 
are in a protoxidized state, in which condi- 
tion the phosphorus is rendered non-irri- 
tant, admitting the use of such quantities 
as to fully meet all indications for either 
phosphorus or zinc. The salt being per- 
fectly soluble is at once assimilated, while 
both elements in the phosphide must be 
oxidized previous to assimilation; its ad- 
vantage in most nervous diseases over zinc 
oxide, zine sulphate, etc., being that the 


best condition for assimilative action are 
also available by its use. 

The condition of absolute purity is es- 
sential to this, as to all hypophosphite 
salts, for unless used in this condition their 
therapeutic effect is either very much im- 
paired or wholly lost. 

I recommend the use of the syrup, as the 
sugar isa most efficient preserver against 
atmospheric influence, and renders the 
preparation more palatable, though the salt 
has scarcely any taste at first, the slight 
metallic after-taste being perceptible. 

It is prepared in the form of syrup, eight 
grains of the salt to one fluid ounce. of 
which a teaspoonful (one grain) is the usual 
dose, and may probably be given in twice 
or thrice that quantity three times a day. 

The salt used is purified and neutral. It 
has been therapeutically tested with very 
satisfactory results. -ROBERTW.GARDNER, 
in Medical Record. 

e+e 
Curare Cure for Hydrophobia. 


THE subjoined is the latest cure. We 
have kept it on hand since last year, re 
serving it for ‘‘dog days.” At Munster, 
Westphalia, Germany, a girl was bitten by 
a mad dog on the 23d of July. On the 
16th of October following, hydrophobia 
manifested itself. and morphia and chloro- 
form were futile in allaying the spasms. 
Dr. Offenburg then injected three centi- 
grammes of curare, and repeated it five 
times, though not always in equal quantity, 
for four hours and a half. The convul- 
sions began to diminish after the second 
injection, and soon disappeared. Paralysis 
of the chest was prevented by artificial res- 
piration, and in two weeks the girl was 
well again. The remedy is a terrible one, 
but the disease is still more so, and the 
success of any remedy will be hailed with 
the greatest satisfaction by humanity. 

————_#o-e————_—_ 


Poisonous Leguminous Plants. 


Dr. Rorurock, of the Academy of 


Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, calls 
attention to the fact that certain 
leguminous plants existing in our 


Southwestern Territories possess poison- 
ous properties. In the vicinity of Fort 
Garland, in Southern Colorado, cattle have 
repeatedly manifested symptoms of poi- 
soning, the cause of which has been found 
to be the plant Ovytripis Lamberti. The 
effects of eating this plant appear to be 
long enduring, the animal becoming de- 
mented, and wasting away, as its fondness 
for the poison increases to something like 
the opium-habit in man. Dr. Rothrock 
found at New Camp Grant, Arizona, 
another plant (Hosackia Purshiana) whose 
effects are similar. From Sophora speciosa, 
another poisonous leguminous plant from 
Texas, Prof. H. OC. Wood, Jr., has obtained 
an alkaloid which he names Sophoria, from 
the bean; its effects are not unlike those of 
the Calabar-bean. The Indians of Texas 
use the Sophora-bean to induce an intoxi- 
cation, which lasts from two to three days. 
Half a bean will, it is said, cause intoxi 


that the child had been poisoned ; he then | 
examined a piece of the orange which was 
left, and found that it was literally 
crammed with arsenic. A post-mortem 
examination confirmed the fact that 
death was due to arsenical poisoning. The 
jury returned an open verdict. We have 
here one of those cases in which a crim¢ 
appears to have been perpetrated without 
any possible object. The orange could 
not have been prepared with the view of 
getting rid of any obnoxious dog, cat, o1 
other animal as they would not be likely to 
touch it ; and the motive can only be sup 
posed to have been identical with that 
which some time ago prompted an insane 
lady at Brighton to administer poisoned 
sweetmeats to several children she had 
never seen before.—London Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


eee ——— 
Diseases of the Ear from Bathing. 


Unper this heading, Dr. Samuel Sexton, 
of the New York Ear Dispensary, commu- 
nicates to The Medical Record an elaborate 
and instructive paper on the dangers of 
sea-bathing. He attributes many cases of 
aural disorders and partial or total deaf- 
ness, to the incautious manner in which 
many bathers battle with the surf, dive un 
der water, and expose themselves to the 
cold wind, permitting the hair, ears, etc., 
to dry by evaporation. 

The following conclusions resume the 
substance of the article, and afford sound 
advice for sea-bathers: 

“The ear is far oftener the seat of inflam- 
mation and resulting deafness from bathing 
than is generally supposed. Although its 
delicate parts occupy a deep situation in 
the skull, which is usually a protection 
from objects capable of injuring it, yet in 
any bathing which includes immersion of 
the head, it is liable to be more or less dam- 
aged. 

‘‘ This damage consists in the admission 
of water to the ear, either through the ex- 
ternal auditory canal, or the Eustachian 
tube. 

‘* When water finds admittance to the 
former, if cold or salt, inflammation of the 
meatus alone may result, or if violently in- 
jected, as in surf-bathing, or long retained 
in the canal from diving, the disease may 
affect the drum-head and middle ear. 

‘Whenever water is forced from the 
mouth and nostrils into the middle ear 
through the Eustachian tube, inflamma- 
tion of the middle ear is almost sure to oc- 
cur, even though the water be warm, This 
has been frequently illustrated in a most 
painful manner by those who have been 
induced to use the popular nasal douche, 
inflammation of afi acute purulent charac- 
ter having frequently been thus established, 
which has been dangerous to the life of the 
patient, and after a tedious recovery left 
great deafness behind. 

‘‘ Frequent exposures, especially in salt- 
water bathing, may be the cause of slight 
earaches, which are usually neglected as 
unimportant, but which are frequently the 
precursors of much deafness. : 

‘“The fact that several thousand severe 
cases of aural disease thus result annually 
in New York City alone, should be a seri 
ous admonition to all who are concerned; 
and that three of the sixty-five cases here 
reported had dangerous cerebral complica- 
tions should be a further warning. 

‘That bathing is pleasant and healthful 
is of course admitted, but that it cannot be 
practised as at present without danger is 
undeniable. It has been shown here by a 


cessity of our always putting a patient, ad- 
vised to use any kind of a bath, upon his 
guard as regards the danger to the ear.” 


CS —- 


On Gray Hair, White Hair, and Alo- 
pecia. 
Dr. WERTHEIM read a paper upon this 
subject before the Imperial Royal Medical 
Society of Vienna. He said the anatomy 
of hair that had become white was already 
well known, inasmuch as in Simon’s 
Treatise on Diseases of the Skin it was 
stated that white hair only differed from 
that which was colored in the complete 
absence of pigment in the papilla and 
shaft, but nothing was said anywhere in 
literature as to the manner in which this 
condition was produced. Dr. Wertheim 
had examined the hair of persons aged 
between fifty and seventy, and had studied 
its texture in longitudinal and transverse 
sections, from the papilla to the shaft. In 
transverse sections the papills were found 
varying in color from black, dark red, 
blood-red, reddish yellow, and white. This 
was the series followed by nature in the 
change from colored hairto white. Dr. 
Wertheim exkibited microscopical prepar- 


| ations showing that when the papilla was 


red or reddish the hair belonging to it had 
already lost its normal color and become 
pale, and that the colorless papille always 
belonged to white hairs. He had also 
studied the process of falling off of the 
hair. Differing from the opinion recently 
expressed by Professor Stieda, of Dorpat, 
and Dr. Unna, of Strasbourg, he arrived at 
the conclusion that falling off of the hair 
takes place in the following way:—The 
pigment becomes detached from the knob 
which embraces tbe papilla, and then by 
the contraction of the follicle in a way 
which Dr. Wertheim could not explain 
the hair is pushed out.—London Medical 
Record. 


i ind 
Poisoning by Custards and Ice Creams. 


Dr. J. 8. Wetirorp, Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the 
Medical College of Virginia, in an inter- 
esting paper read at the late meeting of the 
Medical Society of Virginia (7ransactions 
Medical Society of Virginia, 1877), concludes, 
from a careful investigation of recorded 
cases of poisoning by custards and ices, 
that the true cause is some decomposition 
in the albuminoid articles used, viz., the 
milk and eggs, which may be aided per- 
haps by the sugar. The symptoms de- 
scribed as having been produced by cheese 
are so exactly like those in these cases 
that we may fairly assign them to a similar 
cause; and he learns by a private letter 
from Dr. Kedzie, the able President of the 
Michigan State Board of Health, that he 
has analyzed several specimens of cheese 
which had caused similar symptoms with- 
out detecting any mineral poisons what- 
ever. Nearly all these cases occurred in 
hot weather, and in most the article had 
been kept some time. Besides, when we 
reflect how liable milk is to become im- 
pregnated with medicinal and other sub- 
stances by the food and _ingesta of the 
animal furnishing it, Dr. Wellford thinks 
we may more justly attribute the symptoms 
to the milk than to the flavoring. I know 
it has been contended that, if the vanilla 
itself is not poisonous, it is frequently pre- 
pared with an oil which is or may become 
an irritant poison; but Dr. Wellford does 
not see why, if this is true, that we do not 
have these cases in winter as well as in the 


glance at natural history that amphibia, 
whose life is passed indifferently in either 
air or water, have naturally the means of 
protecting their auditory apparatus; but 


cation, and a whole one may be productive 
of dangerous symptoms.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 

——_—_—_64-o—_—_—_———_ 


Random Poisoning. 


A OAsE of poisoning recently reported 
as having occurred at Bromley, England, 
is noticeable from the diabolical nature of 
the means chosen, without any apparent 
object. An adjourned inquest on the body 
of a boy aged nine years, who resided with 
his parents at Bromley, elicited the follow- 
ing evidence: 

On the 24th of March the boy was sent to 
make some trifling purchase, and whilst 
out he picked up an orange in the street 
‘and took it home. He remarked that it 
had a very bitter taste, and his mother told 
him to throw it away; he, however, per- 


too infinitesimal to prove a very powerful 
nervous tonic, while the proportion of 
phosphorus is still less. 


sisted in eating it, and was soon after 
seized with violent pains and vomiting. 
The medical man, summoned at once, saw 


man is not so constructed, and therefore he 
cannot with safety practise diving or sub- 
merging the head. 

‘‘He should never dive if he wishes to 
preserve his hearing. 

‘‘When inthe surf he should take the water 
upon his chest or back, closing the mouth 
and nostrils, being careful not to present 
the ear to the incoming wave. 

‘*Tt is equally dangerous while swimming 
to receive dashing water into the mouth or 
nostrils. A firm pledget of cotton-wool in 
the ears is some protection. Drying the 
hair and body, and dressing quickly after 
the bath are, of course, necessary precau- 
tions. 

‘The neglect to observe care in bathing 
is well illustrated by the four cases of aural 
disease, which I have presented here in the 
addendum as originating from the Russian 
i bath, two of the attacks happening to 
| physicians. 


This shouid point to the ne-! 


hot seasons of the year.—Am. Journ. of 
| Med. Sciences. 


coe 
Duquesnel’s Medicinal Pencils. 


These -are made in the following man- 
ner: Take equal parts of gutta percha, and 
the medicinal substance (such as alum, 
tannin, etc.), and having heated the former 
to about 100° C., in an iron or copper mor- 
ter, mix the two thoroughly together, and 
then roll the mixture into cylinders by 
means of glass or metal plates. The pen- 
cils thus formed, when brought into con- 
tact with the mucous membranes, leave 
upon these a portion of the medicinal prin- 
ciples which they contain.— Union Med. 


0+ eo 


Do little helpful things and speak helpful 
words whenever you can. They are better 
than pearls or diamonds to strew along the 
roadside of life. They will yield a far 
more valuable harvest, as you will find 
after many days. 
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Special Advertisements. | 
SITUATION WANTED, 


By a Southern man, of 14 years’ experience, in the 
retail trade. Good reference given. Address, 
DRUGGIST, Clinton, S. C. 


A COMPETENT PHARMACIST 
Desires a situation in Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. Graduate, best of reference. Address AL- 
PHA, care Druggist’s Circular. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 
A graduate (P.C. P.), aged 25. single, desires a 
situation; town or country: good references. Ad- 
dress J. J., 3924 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—SITUATION 
in a retail drng store, by a single man of 14 years’ 
experience. Speaks English and German. Address 
J. R., 42 Wylie Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a competent pharmaceutist; speaks English and 
German; graduate; four years’ experience; unex- 
ceptionable references. Address H. SCHRADER, 
Weehawken Post Office, N. J. 


AN ENGAGEMENT WANTED 
By a practical pharmacist of ten (10) years’ actual 
experience; graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy; unexceptionable references as to charac- 
ter and ability; age. 27 years. Address PHI, care 
of Druaaists CrrcULAR. 


WANTED 
A permanent situation by a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy; speaking and writing 
German; best of reference. Address POTASSIUM, 
care of Keasbey & Mattison, 332 North Front St., 
Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
By a graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
in a wholesale or retail store. Is a single man; 
speaks German; competent to take charge: west or 
northwest preferred. HERMAN J.ERCHEN, Cor. 
6th and Gaines Streets, Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED, 
A young, competent assistant of good address, sober 
and industrious, in a Brooklyn drug store: good 
chance to improve: must understand German; 
wages, $600 per week. Address, with references. 
to A. B. C., care of Druae@ists CrrcuLaR. 


WANTED. 


The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
paratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
low. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased. price wanted. etc. Address, GEORGE §S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 

A store 1nd building with »n established drug busi- 
ness and first-class stock of drugs, in exchange for 
a substantial three-story brick block and grounds, 
comprising two stores, tenements. office, &c., to- 
gether with four dwellings and several vacant lots. 
all fully occupied, and is the most centrally located 
in a Nourishing manufacturing Massachusetts town- 
ship of ten thousand inhabitants. Or will exchange 
part of the above for lease of store and stock of 
drugs. Correspondence solicited and full particu- 
lars given. Address C. W. H., Westfield, Mass. 
P. O. Box 296. 


TO PHYSICIANS. 

A practising physician, who thoroughly under- 
stands his business, wishing to purchase a well- 
fitted up drug store, can now have the good oppor- 
tunity to build up a large practice and do a sp'endid 
business. For particulars, etc., address VISITOR. 
care of Cronenwett, Druggist, Woodville, Sandusky 
Co., Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
AT SARATOGA Sprines, N. Y. 

Centrally located in the immediate vicinity of all 
the leading hotels; handsomely fitted up and doing 
a business second to none in the place. The chance 
is a rare one for anyone desiring to purchase for 
cash. Address PHARMACIST, Lock Box 73, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 
A Drug Store in Philadelphia; average profit over 
$3,000 per annum: proprietor a physician (has not 
practised with store); wishes to practise in another 
state; price, $3,500 cash—or with honse, $9,000, 
$2,000 may remain. Address S. T. CHAMPEY, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 

The well-known first-class drug store of the late 
Dr. F. von Kamp; always doing a nice business; es- 
tablished 22 years; good country and city trade; 
store has beautiful fixtures; good stock; situated 
on Broad Street, centre of city; death cause of sale; 
this is reliable. Address MRS. FRED. Von KAMP, 
131 Broad Street, Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE, 

DRUG STORE IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The established and popular drug store (formerly 
the firm of Saudek & Jones), corner 2d and Green 
streets, is offered for sale on liberal terms. This 
store is doing a good prescription and general retail 
business, has over 100,000 prescriptions on file. the 
fixtures and furniture of the best order, stock fresh 
and complete. Address or apply to J. Saudek, 
Louisville, Ky. 


A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In a thriving town in the vicinity of New York. 
Fine corner store, centrally located, with large im- 
posing show windows; first-class furniture and 
fixtures, a full and well selected stock, with every 
convenience for carrying on the business. Fall in- 
formation in regard to amount of trade, stock, 
terms, etc., will be promptly furnished. Address, 
PHARMACIST, office of Davecure CIRCULAR, 


DRUG STORE, 
Adams Co.. Pa. Cheap for cash. Address W. 
M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TWO DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Reason, unable torun both. Address lock box %5, 
Cohoes, Albany County, N. Y 


DRUG STORE WANTED 


in the country. Address, with full particulars, 
G. W. F., care of Toe Drwaeists CIRCULAR. 


FROM JUNE lst UNTIL AUGUST 
Will be offered for sale one of the best paying drug 
stores in Philadelphia. The annual net profits for 
the last three years have averaged $3,800. Address 
M. D., in care of W. H. Drake, 424 Walout Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Drug store in Cleveland, O., doing a good paying 


business in the pleasantest location in the city. In- 
voice about $4 500. Good reagons for selling. For 
articulars, address BENTON, MYERS & CO., 


Wholesale Druggists, Cleveland, O. 


FOR SALE. 
A first-class Philadelphia Drug Store, doing $5,000 
a year; price. $3,000; good reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress ELBMEK, care Jones & Shaw, cor. 15th and 
Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In town of 8,000 inhabitants (Mass ); now doing 
good paying business, and can be largely increased; 
old established, neatly fitted; sold for no fault; will 
sell at inventory on easy terms. For particulars, 
inquire of H. J. JAQUITH, 91 William Street, New 
York. No brokers. 


adilistidatetieteetieetiiebaiaitehieanadéteetietinameniemeameaee ten 
PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE, 
Sixteen years established. On three great thorough- 
fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots. 
Address, DRUGGIST, care of S. Meredith, 110 South 
40th Street, Philadelphia. 


(PSS CRORE T SY SET Se 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the *‘Druggists Circular.” 
N. Y., and “Chemist and Druggist.”’ England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. Journal of Phar- 
macy,”’ etc. 
(= Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
EWEN DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 7 Pine St., N. Y, 


Eligible store in Poughkeepsie; fine trade; to be had 
low.—Old established store in Brooklyn, E.D.; beau- 
tifully fitted up; good prescription business,—Other 
desirable drug stores in New York, Brooklyn and 
Country; some bargains.—Drug stores wauted for 


cush buyers. E.S.EWEN,7 Pine St. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 

Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000 in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and “business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted. and in what State. Enclose stamp for de 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores oftered Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


| Ss 
DRUG STORES. FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A snug little business on the Hudson; 
$125; price, $1,000. 

A profitable store in village near Easton, Pa.; 
only store: stock, $2,500. 

Handsome store in city on Long Island; stock, 
about $5,000. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


rent only 


Oa er 
N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descriptive list sent free. 


SS SE SRS 
RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


LS  , , 


“Rye & Rock” and ‘Corn & Rock” 


A SPECIALTY. 
The trade supplied with FINE WINES, 
LIQUORS, and BAY RUM, in quantities re- 
quired, at package price. 


N. VAN BEIL, 88 Chambers Street. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Lin FE'oil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin 
cut to any size required. Also 


Ne Ba ED META TL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 

GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St, 


to any gauge, and 
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GOOD, ROOF & CO0., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 

TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 

JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


Ne 
AMAZON BITTERS, 


The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 
Female Weakness, 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


T y l F R (Late TAFT & TYLER,) 
ro a) 


IMPORTERS 
FINCH, 


54 Cedar Street, 
Offer,in quantities to suit,of secent direct importation: 


NEW YORK. 

Bay Rum-—West India. 

Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 

Otto Rose—Ihmesen’s Kissanlik. 

Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 

Coriander Seeds—English. 

Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 

Oils Lavender and Origanum., 

Olis Cajeput, Citronelle, etc., etc. 

Anquiry by mail or in person is cor- 
dially invited. 


SLOAN & CO’S 
Laclo-Phosphat of Lime, [ron 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Containing to each fluid drachm two grains of 
Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, one grain of yrophos- 
phate of Iron, and fifty per cent. of Cod Liver Oil. 

It is used in Philadelphia Hospitals with very 
satisfactory results, and is recommended by Phys- 
iclans. 


PRICE. 
PER DOZEN, - - « « 
SINGLE BOTTLES, - ae oe 


$7.00 
$1.00 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


SLOAN & CO., 


113 North 9th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


[June, 1878. 


SETS ET ER LT a 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HONYADI JANOS 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc., and as an ordinary aperient, by 
LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONI, and 
SIR HENRY THOMPSON, and the enure 
medical profession in England and Germany. 
J.K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U. 8, 

Army. ‘The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS, New York, 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.” 

DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“ The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 


DR. ALFRED L, LOOMIS, New York, - 


*‘The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. 
‘Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York, 
“Preferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE 
ELLING PUBLIC, 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE 
APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


LEWIS A. SAYRE, “A delightful 
beverage.” 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 
DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 

ful and refreshing.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 
““Impregnated only with its own gas.” 

DR. E. R. PEASLEE. “ Useful and very 
agreeable.” 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT. “Healthful, and well 
suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis- 
eases.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, “By far the 

most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 

useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

J. MARION SIMS, 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 

United States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 &43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 

Every genuine bottle bears the YELLOW label. 

The word “ Apollinaris” is personal property of 

the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 

injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


TRAV- 


DR, 


Eng. 


DR. “Not only a 


June, 1878.] 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
with Announcement for 1878, sent free on applica- 
tion to JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure Patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


WE ASK YOU 


(PS ee 
to read the advertisement of Wells. Richardson 
& Co.,on page 3. ‘It will interest you. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERs AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


SR RR EF FR TE ES 
“ THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.” 


By Prof. Jonn H. Snrvety. A complete treatise 
on Perfumery ; especially adapted to the needs of 
Srugaiste. t describes all the raw materials, is 
modern throughout, and thoreughly practical. 8vo., 
elegantly printed on heavy tinted Paper, and fuily 
illustrated with engravings on wood. Price. by 
mail, free of postage, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
free. Specimen sheet for three cent stamp. Ad- 
dress the ee C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


Notes and Queries. 


a a a i ih i hi a 

Norice.—Jé is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for THE Druaeists 
CIRCULAR a7e respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 


good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
bein our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


0. R. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Spirit of Chloro- 
form must be made, according to the last revision 
of the Pharmacopeia, by dissolving one troy ounce 
of chloroform in twelve fluid ounces of strong alco- 
hol. The errorin Wood and Bache, to which you 
call our attention, was already commented upon in 
THE DruGGIsTsCIRCULAR of last October, page 169, 
but the preparation is important enovgh and the 
discrepancy of sufficient gravity to be brought again 
to the notice of our readers. 


Concentrated Tinctures. 


To The Druggists Circular; 

In the number for May, 1878, we notice an answer 
to a correspondent regarding ‘‘ Concentrated Tinc- 
tures,’’ saying: ‘‘Concentrated tincture is a term 
used by eclectics as synonymous with fluid extract.” 
We have prepared the Concentrated Tinctures, as 
set forth in our manual, since 1853, and there are 
none other that even profess to do the same, to our 
knowledge. Further, we do not class them as 
eclectic, or under any particular school or ism. 

B. Kritu & Co. 

New York, April 30th, 1878. 

{Nore —In Dr. John King’s American Dispensa- 
tory, Eighth Edition, page 989, under the heading of 
Hatracia fluida, the three following English sy- 
nonyms are given. Fluid extracts.—Essential tinc- 
tures.—Concentrated tinctures. The preparations 
thus named differ from Mr. Keith’s tinctures, but 
are identical with the ordinary fluid extracts, with 
the difference that more than one process there rec- 
ommended is better and 1ore practical than the 
method adopted by the Pharmacopeia.—Ep. D. C.] 


J. G. (Woodstock, Md.).—The following might an- 
swer for external and internal use. 
Stimulating Liniment, 


CAVENNS Pepper. 2.9 d.ccc.s seer ceee 2 drachms. 
Camphor........ Ca cee Giza bee omnce. 
PUR OL LOTIPANUM. 5.26 cc ccsngicn eee ser 4 drachms. 
ICON OU Seas cris dose sivas Sasa'sssseccnze 1 pint.. 


Macerate seven days, and filter. The dose for in- 
ternal use would be from ten to thirty minims. 


J. D. (Birmingham, Ala.), and T. L. C. (Pendle- 
ton, S. C.).—We know nothing further in regard to 
the Water Cooling Faucet than was said in 
the paragraph reprinted in Tat Druaaists Crrcu- 
LAR from The Manufacturer and Builder. More 
information on the subject could probably be ob- 
tained by writing to the paper just named. It is 
published in New York, anda letter would no doubt 
reach it without more explicit direction. [This also 
answers other correspondents whose queries were 
received after the above was written. 


J. H. W. (Mt. Sterling, Ky.).—(.)\—Hypophos- 
phite of Zine can be obtained by saturating hy- 
phophosphorus acid with oxide of zinc, or more 
easily still by decomposing hypophosphite of lime 
with snlphate of zinc. The first process affords a 
purer product, but the second—leaving in only a 


small quantity of sulphate of lime—gives a salt 


pure enough for medicinal purposes, and is more 
conyenient, By eyapvrating the solution prepared 
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by either method, the salt is obtained, sometimes in 
regular octahedrons containing six atoms of water, 
very efflorescent, and losing water even when pressed 
between paper, sometimes in rhombohedral crystals 
containing one atom of water, which are permanent 
in the air. The salt is easily soluble in water. (2.) 
—Hydrated Sesquioxide of Iron is rec- 
ommended by Taylor asa reliable Antidote for 
all Soluble Arsenites. 


J. J. R. (Atlanta, Ga.)—(1.)—There is no gener- 
ally accepted formula, but the following would bea 
prepuration of convenient strength : 


Elixir of Citrate of Caffeine. 
Citrate of caffeine... .............00- 64 grains. 
Sinpleelixirvs.e sy, Gee. ees. heen eae 1 pint. 
Dissolve. The dose would be from one to two 

teaspoonfuls. (2..—Lemon Sugar is sometimes 
made by mixing ten grains of tartaric acid with one 
ounce of light-yellow granulated sugar, pressing 
into a cake while moist, and adding, after drying, 
two or three drops of essence of lemon. Lach 
cake is for one tumblerful of lemonade. Owing 
to the rapidity with which oil of lemon becomes 
rancid in open air, the preparation is not one to 
be recommended. 


J. (Alexandria, Va.).—_Making and Pre- 
serving Fruit Juices. The following process 
answers well when the juice is needed for immedi- 
ate use. Carefully select the fruits, and if neces- 
sary. as happens with herries, pick out the unripe 
and decayed ones. Mash the fruit in a tub or barrel 
by means of a wooden pounder, and leave the pulp 
at a temperature of between 70° and 80° for twelve 
or twenty-four hours, or until the liquid, when 
taken in a silver spoon, appears perfectly bright. 
This shows that the alcoholic fermentation neces- 
sary to separate the pectine and other gummy 
matters has taken place. The appearance of a 
small yellow fly near the vessel is also an indica- 
tion that the operation is completed, and that the 
acetic fermentation will soon set in, unless pre- 
vented. Then press out the juice, add to it for 
every pound of liquid one ounce of cologne aleo- 
hol, set aside for one night, and filter through 
paper. The temperature of the place where the 
pulpis left to ferment is an important point, and 
should never be above 80°. The nearer 70°, the 
better.. In summer, the operation is generally the 
best performed in a cool cellar. When the juic: is 
to be preeerved, the addition of cologne alcohol may 
be omitted, and the liquid, immediately after fil er- 
ing, is bottled and treated by Appert’s process, as 
described in Tak Drueeists CrrouLaR of last 
March, page 61. 


Is Laudanum to be Stamped or Not, 
when retailed over the counter with a printed 
label giving direction for its use?—Such is the 
question asked by D. L. D. (Cambridge, Texas). As 
a rule, the safest plan in such cases is to inquire of 
the Revenue officials of the district in which the 
goods are offered for sale, and to show them a sam- 
ple of the article, for the question of stamping de- 
pends more on the dress than on the con/ents of the 
package, According to a late decision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department, printed in THE Drue- 
gists CrrcuLtaR of April, 1875, officinal medi- 
cines are exempt from stamp duty, provided 
he Pharmacopeia, Dispensatory, Pharmaceutical 
Journal, or other standard authority where such 
formula is published, shall be distinctly referred to 
on the label. It is essential also that no claim be 
made to the proprietorship of the preparation, or to 
«occult secret or art for making or preparing the 
same.’’ If we understand the decision correctly, 
a bottle labelled ‘‘ John Brown’s Tincture of Opi- 
um’ should be stamped, while “Tincture of 
opium, U.S. P., made by John Brown,” would be 
exempt—quite a nice distinction. 


I. S. (Decatur, iil.).—Avromatie Spirit of 


Ammonia, The precipitate sometimes observed 
when making this preparation is owing to one or 
more of the three following causes: (1.)—Using 
the strong commercial alcohol, sp. gr. 0 819, instead 
of the officinal spirit of sp. gr. 0°835. (2.)—Taking 
the opaque instead of the translucent carbonate of 
ammonia. (3.)—Using water of ammonia weaker 
than the officinal solution. In neither case can the 
preparation be said to have been made according to 
the directions of the Pharmacopeia, for the specific 
gravity of the two liquids is distinctly given under 
their respective headings, and the opaque, floury 
substance forming the outside of the lumps of com- 
mercial carbonate of ammonia contains bicarbonate 
of ammonia, a salt nearly insolub'e in alcohol. 


The ** Troublesome Mixture” of May 
last has been investigated and successfully prepared 
by A. B. (Washington, D. C.), and B. B. (New 
York). The modus operandi of our two corresvond- 
ents is substantially the same. They first make an 
emulsion of the copaiba with just enough gum arabic 
and water, dilute this with the peppermint water 
and add to this the benzoic acid mixed with the al- 
coholic liquids, completing the measure with the su 
gar and mucilage. The results appear satisfactory, 
but a more certain, and we think better, process is 
given elsewhere under the heading of Aymuision of 
Copatoa and Benzoie Acid, 


[Since the foregoing was written, other communi- 
cations have been received, recommending pro- 
cesses almost identical with that of our two first 
correspondents. Of these letters, one from New 
York was accompanied with a bottle of the mixture 
as prepared according to the method in question. 
The emulsion was well made, but after a day’s 
standing a copious layer of full-sized crystals of 
benzoic acid could be seen on the bottom of the 
vial. This shows the insufficiency of mixing the 
acid with the alcoholic liquids, and the necessity of 
rubbing it to a fine powder with the sugar, as 
recommended by Mr. Neynaber. ] 


Useful Items.— Tela (Baltimore, Md.) sends 
two practical receipts. 
Tincture of Kino that will not Ge- 
latimize. We may be allowed to retain some 
doubts in regard to the perfect reliability of the 
process, but since our correspondent says it has 
worked satisfactorily in his hands, we give it to 
ourreaders. it is as follows: 

CFU, KANO. wecisetaasctetes see vir cle eileie 

Alcohol, 

Water, of each, sufficient. 

Mix two measures of alcohol with one of water; 
rub the kino gradually with the menstruum—about 
two ounces at a time—so as to obtain eight fluid 
ounces of tincture; let it setile one or two minutes, 
strain it through a fine cloth, pour it into two four- 
ounce vials, and cork them securely. Neither filter 
nor percolate; keep the bottles in a cool place. 

The other receipt is for making a Non=-poison- 
ous Paste that will keep well. Judging from 
the number of inquiries received every year in re- 
lation to this subject, a good preparation of the 
kind must be quite a desideratum. The formula 
recommended by 7e/a differs in some respects from 
any of those already published in THE Drueaists 


6 drachme. 


CrrouLaAR. It is as subjoined: 
Wheat HOars «cassie deiniaws as cwit'sic de 1 ounce. 
Powdered alum. Ooi iSen, o3a0es.00 4s drachm. 
Water, sufficient, OF: .scusaci cess ei 8 ounces. 


Oil of clove, or wintergreen........ 3 or 4drops. 

Rub the flour and the alum with the water to the 
consistence of milk; place this over a moderate fire, 
and stir constantly, until the paste drops from the 
wooden paddle in jelly-like flakes. and has the ap- 
pearance of glycerite of starch. While the mass is 
still hot, add the essential oil, and pour the paste 
into an earthenware pot or open jar. In the course of 
about an hour a crust forms on the top; pour gently 
on this an inch of water, more or less. When some 
paste is wanted, decant the water, take out the 
quantity needed, and put some water again on the 
remainder, repeating the operation each time. 
Paste may be kept iv this way for months, and 
will never be troubled with flies. 


J. F. (Towanda, Pa.\.—The research and quanti- 
tative estimation of organic matter in potable 
waters would require for full description and dis- 
cussion mo’e space than we can dispose of at pres 
ent. The subject is treated in Fresenius’ ‘‘Quantita- 
tive Analysis,’ and other treatises on chemical 
analysis. 


8. S. (Shamokin, Pa.).—Elixir of Pepsine, 
Strychnia, and Bismuth, when made ac- 
cording to the directions given in THe Druaeists 
CrrcunaR, is not liable to precipitate. Your man- 
ipulation must be faulty. 


J.V. (Tampa, Fla..\—Ladies®? Spice Bitter 
Cordial. The following would probably be a 
good way of making an elixir or cordial from the 
spice bitter powder mentioned in the last April num- 
ber of THe DruGGIsTs CIRCULAR: 


Spice bitter powder..... ... ........ 1 ounce. 
Cudbear Hi Ge 98 Seer aac ede 10 grains, 
Brandy or diluted alcohol........ - 6 ounces. 
WHAGGE 2 silectth sip cidias stasis ne's cianresi a « Suet 
SUNDIGRVIUD i aires micigsienscinclesice sss. atk 
Water, sufficient to complete........ 1 pint. 


Exhaust the powders with the diluted alcohol, or 
brandy, mixed with four ounces of water. Add 
the syrup, complete sixteen fluid ounces, and filter. 
Dose, one to two tablespoonfuls. 


J. U. (New York).—Nitrite of Ammonia is 
naturally found in various animal secretions, such 
as saliva, sweat, urine, etc. The pure salt crystallizes 
in confused needles, very soluble and deliquescent. 
When heated, it is decomposed into nitrogen and 
water ; its solution, on being brought to ebullition, 
also disengages freenitrogen. It may be obtained by 
double decomposition between sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrite of baryta or lead. It is also form- 
ed by condensing in ammonia the vapors of nitro- 
gen trioxide obtained by heating nitric acid with 
starch. Nitrite of ammonia is rather unstable; it 
explodes under the blow of a hammer, or when 
rapidly heated to as low a temperature as from 140 
to 158 degrees Fah. So far as we are aware, it is not 
used in medicine, and its deliquescent properties 
appear to be a strong objection against its employ- 
ment in the arts as an explosive. 


*R. S. G. (Charlotte, N. C.),— Compound 
Camphor Powder. Under that name various 
formulx, differing widely, are to be found in various 
authors. Old German pharmaceutical .writersjhaye 


The first is for making a} 
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the following, called also Rust's Antiseptic Pow- 
der: 


I.—Powdered camphor...... ...... 2 drachms. 
bi IAVIOOMS Rees sees SD a 
ee cinchona se)... 4 . 
chamomile........ 4 P 
Prepared charcoal........... rte) | by 


Mix. Dose, two scruples or more, in gangrene. 

Griffith's formulary gives two more, one attributed 
to Saunders and the otherto Ammon. They are as 
follows: 


Il.—Powdered camphor............ 6 grains. 
Benzoic acid os... ce ee Gan 
SURON TT. fuss oe. Meee aes 1 drachm. 
Mix. Dose, eighteen grains, as an antispasmodic 


and sedative. 
III.—Powdered gum arabic... 
orange peel.... 


1 ounce. 
2 drachms. 


sugar. ...- os... wos ad 
a camphor .......... . 10 grains, 
ae Oplam Ft Aee ees ee 5. = 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful, every hour, in cholera. 


P. J —* Vinect. Sapon. Virid. Co.” no 
dgubt means compound tincture of green soap, a 


preparation not unfrequently prescribed in New 
York. The formula is as follows : 

GEOG: BORD Hiei occa asin ¥ wage feats 1 ounce. 

Ol of catletsiuees a pose a taas tie hoes 

Alcohol i985 o. cce aan ihe chan eto Laue 


Oil of lavender .. nage . 90 minims. 
Mix. Used as a liniment in various cutaneous 
affections. 


C. N. (Baltimore, Md.).—The following is the 
formula adopted by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association : 

Elixir of Pyrophosphate of Iron. 

Pyrophosphate of iron.... ... 256 grains. 

Warm distilled water.......... 1 fluid ounce. 

Simple elixir 15 fluid ounces. 

Dissolve the salt in the warm water, add the solu- 
tion to the elixir, and filter. 

The Elixir of Pyrophosphate of Iron 
and Quinia is made by adding to the preceding 
sixty grains of sulphate of quinia previously pre- 
cipitated with ammonia and redissolved in a little 
water with the help of just enough citric acid to 
effect the solution. The further addition of one 
grain of strychnia, also dissolved in citric acid, will 
produce the Elixir of Pyrophosphate (or 
Phosphate) of Iron, Quinia, and 
Strychnia, 


W. (Virginia).—_To Destroy Ants, the fol- 
lowing was recommended, some years since, by a 
correspondent of THE Drueeists CIRCULAR, as a 
very safe and effective method : 

Powdered tartar emetic...... ...... 1 ounce. 

ps white sugar.... ... ..... 4drachms. 

Mix together, and sprinkle where the ants congre- 

gate. 


Refusal to Dispense a Prescription,— 
W. C (West De Pere, Wis) writes: ‘We refused 
to prepare the following prescription, and would 
ask your advice : 


Permanganate of potassa......... 60 grains. 
Syrup of orange peel........... 4 drachms. 
Water, sufficient to complete...... 6 ounces. 


Mix One tablespoonful three times a day.” 

{[Answer. That all the permanganate in the pre- 
scription will soon be decomposed, admits of but 
little doubt: the syrup at the same time will, of 
course, be altered as well. The results of the chem- 
ical reaction are very uncertain, and will probably 
vary according to circumstances; but the question 
remains to be determined whether the mixture will, 
after the change, have acquired harmful properties, 
or only become relatively inert. In so obscure a 
case, itis difficult to say whether the refusal to pre- 
pare the prescription was justified or not. Perhaps 
some of our correspondents have had similar pre- 
scriptions presented to them, and thus have had oc- 
casion to come to some well-grounded eonclusion in 
regard to the mixture now under discussion. If so, 
we should like to hear from them.] 


A, S. (Gloucester City, N. J.).—Your communi- 
cation has been received. It is not suitable for pub- 
lication, except as an advertisement. 


G. H. (Baltimore, Md.).—The formula of the 
Tincture of Bromide of Iodine was pub- 
lished in the last May number. 


B. (Kansas).—(1.)—Receipts for Elixir of Cal- 
isaya are to be found in great variety in the back 
numbers of THE DruGGIstTs CIRCULAR. One was 
published last August, page 187. (2..—To Cool 
Soda-water without Ice, A paper on the 
subject is published in another part of the present 
number. But it is difficult to understand why de- 
vices of the kind should be in demand in a State 
where natural ice is not scarce in winter. For re- 
frigerating purposes, wherever ice can be gathered 
and stored on the spot, it is obviously cheaper and 
more convenient than any chemical or mechanical 
contrivance. 


J. B.D. (Larned, Kansas), to make Copy- 
ing Ink, recommends to add one drachm of sugar 
to one ounce of common writing ink, 


a 
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Glycerite of Acetate of 
different preparations, it appears, are prescribed 
under the above name. 
claimed to be generally adopted, physicians would 


| 
Lead,—Many 


| 


As no formula can be} 


do well, when ordering a glycerite of acetate of | 


lead, to write in full the formula of the mixture | 
| ulent imitation. 


which they intend to be dispensed to their patients. 


One receipt of French origin was given in the last | 


number of THe Druaeists CrrcuLAR, and several 
from other sources are printed below. 

** Graybeard ** (Americus, Ga.) writes thus: ‘* No- 
ticing your remarks on glycerite of acetate of lead, 
I conclude that the article desired is the subjoined, 
the formula of which appeared, I think, in the 
Journal of Pharmucy, about 1858 : 


Glycerine. s (eke... scchs eae ee 2 ounces. 
Solution of subacetate of lead.. 2 drachms. 
PAID POLES pene race sis we rises 10 grains. 


Bermuda arrow-root 144 drachme. 

Rub the arrow-root to a fine powder, and having 
mixed the glycerine with the lead solution, stir it in. 
to the mixture. Then heat it cautiously, constantly 
stirring, until it becomes a translucent jelly. Pow- 
der the camphor with a little alcohol, rub a small 
quantity of the jelly with it in a mortar until it is 
well incorporated, and then add the remainder. 
When Bermuda arrow-root is used, this will give a 
transparent jelly, but my experience shows that 
other arrow-roots produce an opaque mixture. It is 
an excellent preparation.” 

R. W. T. (Petersburg, Va.) proposes the follow- 
ing, which is prescribed by a physician of his city. 
He says he has frequently prepared it, and it makes 
a very good ointment: 

PRTG isle sid shstacie pre's’ nlesy . 1 ounce. 

Solution of subacetate of lead... 1 fluid ounce. 

GIVCOTING 66) 50) toad ees .....+. 3 ** drachme, 

Lastly, a formula introduced by Balmanno Squire 
was publishedin Tar DruGaists Crrouar of July, 
1876, pages 119. It consists in making the glycerite 
like the solution of acetate of lead of the British 
Pharmacopeia, only substituting glycerine for 
water. The details of the manipulation, not a very 
easy one by the way, are fully set forth at the place 
indicated. 


J. (. (Binghamton, N. Y.).—Shaving Soap. 
The following, taken from our files, are recommended 
as very good receipts: 


T= W106 IHOAD 2. us rive > «90g sae 4 ounces. 
MDELMSCOL tess sich en's citina cme 4 drachms. 
GEV OiON soc < ghis acetbince a hesieeiee 4 4 


Melt them together with a little water, and stir 
nntil nearly cold. Scent with such oils as may be 
most agreeable. 

Pees WIL WRK i.e 6: rola foie wines . 2drachms. 
BPOFMACOl A cesmcee cleat > 
MUTV KOI Feiss ose vetewicienobemeient Oe My 

Melt, and before cooling rub in two cakes of 
Windsor soap, which have previously been reduced 
to a paste with a small quantity of rose water. 

To make scented toilet soaps in general, we would 
advise you to procure some treatise on perfumery. 
Several books of the kind are advertised elsewhere 
in Tae Druea@ists CrrcuLAR. 

L. A (Ballimore, Md.).—Soapstone, also called 
French chalk, Steatite, and Tale, according to its 
varieties, is a silicate of magnesia more or less soft 
and by no means uncommon. It is found in some 
parts of Pennsylvania. A variety is plentifully 
mined in Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. Fo- 
liated tale is found at Smithland, R.I., also in North 
Carolina. Its uses are too well known to be here 
enumerated. 


D. R. (Texarkana, Texas) wishes to know what 
**Vao Alba” is. Zerra Alba, an aluminous 
earth, is the first substance that suggests itself as 
the article meant, but if our correspondent has no 
further information to supply than the bare name 
“Tao alba,’’ there appears to be but little hope of 
satisfying his curiosity. 

S. B. 8. (Auburn, Me.).—As you remark, the 
chemical equation is incorrect. Parrish’s Treatise 
is not the only recent work in which some confusion 
has been created by the partial introduction of the 
new system of notation, and the partial retention of 
the old. 


A Home-made Telephone.—W. S. Ste- 
phen (Yonkers,N. Y.),in answer to a query relating 
to the above, writes that instruments of the kind 
are plentiful in Yonkers, and gives the following 
directions to construct them: ‘Take a tomato- 
can, remove both ends, and over one end stretch 
either parchment or bladder; then procure a cord 
of the required length—waxed linen fish-lines are 
the best, pierce the bladderin the centre, and pass 
the cord through it, making a knot on the end. Ar- 
range the other end of the cord in the same manner, 
stretch it tight, and you have a telephone. We have 
them here from ten yards to two miles long, and 
they work well. The police use them over a mile 
each way from their headquarters. They generally 
mount the can in a cigar box, so as to nail it down.” 


J. J. M. (Albany, N. Y.)—(.)\—We can give you 
no formula for making Persian Insect Pow- 
der, as the article is simply the powdered flower of 
Pyrethrum roseum, P. carneum, and other plants of 


| and leaves the iodide undissolved. 


the same family, originally found in Persia, but now 
cultivated in various countries. (2.)—The compo- 
sition of Carlsbad Salt was given in THE Drug- 
GISTs CIROULAR of December, 1876, page 205. Some 
of the salt found in the market is said to be com- 
mon sulphate of soda, but, of course, this is a fraud- 


C. H. (Chicopee, Mass.).—(1.)—The following is 
said to be the composition of the Government 
Postage Stamp Mucilage: 


DOXUrING sear poe bi tnasicehaisle olisva cos ninloors 2 ounces. 
AcOUG BCID ee «teers abe s. aiee sant + vised OUNCE, 
W aterzn crc cte sh tae tetas sccce tases OUNCES. 
AlCONOL Thm chues dts oainc ec. mus dspete 1 ounce. 


Add the alcohol to the other ingredients, when 
the dextrine is completely dissolyed. A number of 
receipts for other kinds of paste and mucilage are 
to be found in the back numbers of THz Druaeists 
CrrcuLaR, without looking further than the volume 
of 1877. (..\—The Liquid Red Coloring 
described in the last May number would answer 
quite well for ice creams, extracts and syrups, for it 
is soluble both in alcohol and water, and is entirely 
harmless. 


H. R. (Newark, N. J.) communicates the follow- 
ing practical notes. To Separate Lodide from 
Bromide of Potassium, treat the mixture 
by acetic ether which dissolves only the bromide 
The test is said 
to be accurate for qualitative as well as 
for quantitative analysis. To make Suppo- 
sitories, our ccrrespondent says that the 
best, and in fact the only accurate way is the method 
described some time since in Tak Druaeists Crr- 
CULAR. It consists in working the butter of cacao 
with gum tragacanth just like a pill-mass. In that 
manner itis possible to introduce even one-hun- 
dredth part of a grain of an alkaloid in each suppo- 
sitory, an accuracy not attainable when moulds are 
used for casting the mass 

To Detect Alcohol in Essential Oils, 
the addition of a small crystal of aniline red is rec- 
ommended. The presence of alcohol is manifested 
by the red color developed in the mixture. The 
process is not quite new. It was described more at 
length in a paper published last July in Tue Drue- 
GIsTS CIRCULAR, but it is so good and so simple that 
it will bear repeating. 


S. (Hartford, Conn.) asks: ‘‘If sulphuric acid 
is added to 95 p. c. alcohol, will Sulphuric 
Ether be produced cr not ?’ To which we answer 
that, under ordinary circumstances, it will not. 
Ether is only formed when heat is applied, and the 
alcohol and acid are in certain proportions. With- 
out heat, as a rule, no combination takes place, 
although sometimes sulphovinic acid may make its 
appearance. When sulphuric acid is largely in ex- 
cess, on distilling, no ether is formed, but the heavy 
oilof wine used in the preparation of the ethereal 
oil officinal in this country. 


N. (Zanesville, O.) —- Recovering Ether. 
The sulphuric ether employed in making the deo- 
dorized tincture of opium of the Pharmacopeia 
can be easily purified by distillation-on a water or 
steam bath, so as to be used again. Owing to the 
inflammability of the liquid, special precautions 
against fire are necessary. Otherwise the operation 
is quite rapid and easy, and the recovered ether is 
as good as before for purifying the infusion of opi- 
um. In distilling ether, it is customary to place ice- 
water or freezing mixtures in the cooler where the 
condensation takes place. 


J. M. (Cambridgeport, Mass.).—To Break off 
the Bottom of a Bottle, a simple process 
recommended by Parrish is said to be quite efficient. 
The bottle is inserted in a shallow vessel of cold 
water, so as to be immersed just up to the line to 
be fractured, and is filled nearly to the same line 
with water; then a sufficiency of sulphuric acid is 
poured in, to suddenly raise the temperature on the 
inside, and the bottom generally drops out. The 
edges at the point of fracture must, of course, be 
smoothed off with a file or a sandstone. 


To Render Syrup of Ipecac Stable, W. 
R. J. (Mount Airy, Pa.) recommends, first, the thor- 
ough cleansing of the dispensing bottle previous to 
the making of a fresh lot of syrup, then rinsing it 
with compound spirit of ether. The syrup being 
made according to the officinal directions, one 
drachm of compound spirit of ether is added to each 
pint of syrup, and the whole is well mixed together. 
Our correspondent says he has used this process 
for a long time with full satisfaction. Yet, we may 
be allowed to remark that the officinal directions 
produce a cloudy, unsatisfactory syrup of ipecac, 
and that the compound spirit of ether—an addition 
already proposed by some writers, we believe—gives 
to the preparation a physicky taste and smell, to 
some patients very disagreeable. 

J. G. J., M. D. (California).—Our copy of the 
British Medical and Surgical Journal, from which 
the article on epilepsy was taken, has been lost or 
accidentally destroyed, and we cannot remember 
the date of itsissue. We have not seen the paper, 
as yet, republished én extenso in any American publi- 


cation. The best way to obtain the number of the 
Journal in question would be to send your order to 
some news company. Some of them have offices or 
agents in nearly every city of the United States, and 
through them one can procure almost any publica- 
tion desired. 


S. & C. (Mazomanie, Wis.) recommend, for 
Powdering Aloes, the addition of a few drops 
of olive oi!, which has on the drug the same effect 
as alcohol oncamphor. The device is by no means 
a new one, but itis so simple and efficient, and we 
believe, so little known to the generality of drug- 
gists, that it is well worth repeating. In answer to 
a query from the same correspondent we reply that 
the best way to Powder Sal Ammoniac 
is to dissolve the salt in as small a quantity of boil- 
ing water as possible, and to evaporate the solution 
to dryness with constant stirring. The product 
must, of course, be sifted to separate crystals of 
too large a size. 


F. @. (Richmond, Va.).—The whooping cough 
prescription, in regard to which you are inquiring, 
makes a mixture of nearly six ounces anda half, and 
not four and a half, as you have copied it. There 
seems to be no reason why it should not be admin- 
istered. The dose of acid, it is true, is rather large, 
and the mixture must be quite sour, but whooping 
cough needs something more energetic than an ex- 
pectant treatment. Of the value of the remedy 
itself we are personally ignorant; we only know 
that it was given under good authority, and has 
been reprinted since in medical periodicals. 


If ‘* Con” (Michigan) is, as he says, a Subscri- 
ber of THe Druceists CrRcULAR, he must be very 
inattentive as a reader, to be now asking for a form- 
ula foran Insect Powder, 


H. H. (Wichita, Kansas).—** Ammon, Wine 
of Iron? perhaps means the Wine of Citrate of 
Tron mentioned in Wood and Bache, and there di- 
rected to be made from the citrate of iron and am- 
monia; but it may also mean some other prepara- 
tion. 


L. T. B. (Malia Bend, Mo.).—(1.)—Silvering 
Solution : 


Cyanide of potassium. ............. 2 ounces. 
Nitrate of silver, sufficient, or...... 1 ounce. 
Distilled water ... Ae afan's . 12 ounces. 
Precipitated ‘chalk. icingsuwcureh'ee.0' ee 


Dissolve the cyanide in the water, and add to it a 
concentrated solution of nitrate of silver as long as 
the precipitate formed at first is redissolved, Last- 
ly, mixin the chalk. The liquid is applied with a 
soft bit of linen, the piece when silvered is well 
washed with water, and the surface dried and gently 
polished with chamois leather. (2.)\—Gilding 
Solution. Proceed as above, substituting chlor- 
ide of gold for nitrate of silver, and apply in the 
same manner. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the metallic films thus deposited are extremely thin, 
and that the results are much inferior to those ob- 
tained with a galvanic battery. 


C. G. (Girard, Kansas)—A receipt for an 
Aquarium Cement was given in the last 
April number, page 79. Your other query is an- 
swered this month in another column. 


L. L. A. (Pittsfield, Mass.).—The composition of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, Cream of 
Tartar, etc., was givenin Tur Drueaists Crrov- 
LAR for August, 1876, page 143. 


S. (Buffalo, N. Y.) and Sub. (Cincinnati, O.)\—The 
following are taken from our files: 
Root Beer. 
Fluid Extract of American Sarsaparilla, 


6s fs “ Pipsissewa, of each. 10 fl. drachms. 
«e Ks ‘“* Wintergreen........ 4 vd 

= ss FS EHCOYICE wi aisy es sic eis 2 re 

Root beer flavoring................. 1 ounce 
Refined molasses............ ....% 1 gallon. 
Water eae cscscce) (os tetenticeatas ae 9 gallons. 


Mix, and ferment with one quart of beer-yeast. 
Another way is to introduce the mixture, omitting 
the yeast, into an ordinary soda-fountain, and to 
charge it with carbonic acid gas in the usual man- 
ner. 

Root Beer Flavoring. 


Oil of wintergreen ......... ....... 4 drachms. 
PAD) TRBRBALYAR 2 clos bis erriacsis Soa torte 2 s 
fon CLOVES ease ea aicncectetas. cere 1 drachm. 
AlCONDO ie. cote ce srece cle @ee «can senine 4 ounces. 


Mix, and dissolve. 


H. B. (New York).—Grass-green Writing- 
Ink can p’obably best be made by simply dissoly- 
ing in water the proper kind of aniline color. We 
are not familiar enough with the aniline trade to 
give you the exact technical name of the dye 
wanted, but any intelligent dealer will likely be able 
to supply the article needed. If the ink used at 
present has too much of a bluish shade, the color 
might be improved by the addition of some picric 
acid or picrate of ammonia in solution. We say 
““might,’’ because some inks would be decomposed 
by the chemicals just mentioned. 


W. J. (Belair, Ma.).—(.)—Syrup of Tolu. 
To mix tincture of tolu with simple syrup would 
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only produce a very inferior preparation. In the 
officinal formula, which every druggist ought to fol- 
low, the resin of the balsam is completely removed, 
for its retention renders the syrup not only unsight- 
ly, but very irritating to the fauces. (2.)—Your 
question in regard to syrup of ipecac has already 
been answered this year. 

Neutralizing Cordial.—Z. Douglass (Hills- 
boro, Ill.) sends the following formula, differing in - 
some respects from the one with which most readers 
of THe Drueaists CrrouLAR are no doubt fa- 
miliar : 


Compound powder of rhubarb.... 8 ounces. 
Oil of cinnamon...2. gy. oe: 2 drachms. 
‘Seeriveron . 2 Leer eee eh wat 2 2 
Waters’. 3 ee Se a a Ar, 4 pints. 
Alcohol, ‘Ob pu, ccc agen he eaee 8 ounces. 
Super iar. s ee eae eee eee Sy 


Infuse the rhubarb powder in boiling water, ex- ; 
press, and strain. Dissolve the sugar in the liquor 
by means of heat. While the mixture is cooling, 
add the essential oils dissolved in the alcohol. The 
Compound Powder of Rhubarb here 
mentioned is made as follows : 


Rhubarb powder! <<. hike Voc d.ct eae 1 ounce. 
Bicarbonate of potassa................ 1 Te a 
Peppermint leaves.... 2.5 Jct... 22 ~ LS 


To make a powder. Dose, from a half a drachm 
to two drachms, as often as may be required, in 
diarrhea, dysentery, summer complaint of children, 
etc. 


G. H. (Yonkers, N. Y.)\—We can recommend no 
process for making ‘** Aniline Inks fast 
Color.®» Your other query has been answered 
withiv a few months in Tare Drueeists CrrouLaAR. 


F. F. B. (Sharon, Mass.).—-Compound Tine= 
ture of Wfyrrh, Several formulas, totally dif- 
ferent. are given under thatname. As our corre- 
spondent omits to state for what purpose the prepar- 
ation is intended, it is rather difficult to satisfactor- 
ily answer his query. Yet, it appears likely that the 
following, frequently used uncer the popular name 
of Hot Drops, will meet his wants: 


Myrrh, powdered.- -scpnunanecuemeeee 8 ounces. 
Capsicum, powdered......... ....... Pes 
AlCOHOL 5 asasccucas ee enna sete Sufficient. 


Exhaust by maceration or displacement, so as to 
make one gallon of tincture. Used externally and 
internally. The dose when taken internally is from 
half a fluid drachm toa fluid drachm in sweetened 
water. 


We are indebted to ‘ The Junior” 
Texas) for the following useful notes: 

A teaspoon and tablespoon should be kept in the 
spatula drawer of any druggist, not for use as meas- 
ures, but to dissolve solid extracts in. When they 
are unmanageable or too hard, by simply putting the 
extract with a little water in a spoon, and holding it 


(Austin, 


over a spirit flame until thoroughly softened, often — 


a hard task will be made easy. In making pill-masses 
on the slab, when [ have a hard or tough extract to 
contend with, I put the extract on the spatula, 
moisten it with a drop of water, and hold it over a 
lighted match for a second or two, and immediately — 
rub it with sufficient glycerine, until of right con- 
sistence; this method may appear very crude, but 
is nevertheless very efficient. 

To Mark Combs, Brushes, etc., insert 
the point of a large needle in a pen holder for about 
an inch, with the aid of a pair of nippers ; then re- 
verse the needle, and force it into the hole, so that 
it will remain firmly in its place. With this scratch — 
the mark very small, and rub in the following: 
For black goods, dry white lead three parts, resin 


one part; for white goods, substitute lampblack for 


white lead. This is an excellent method for mark-— 


ing cost or selling price, engraving private signs, } 


etc. [As a specimen, our contributor sends us a 
piece of hard rubber marked with initials on one 
side, and on the other embellished with a head of 
Washington quite fairly executed. Who knows? 


come the fashion.] 


This new style of ornamenting may some day be- | 


J. S. P. (Syracuse, N. Y.).—Injection Brou, | 


A formula purporting to be similar to that of the 
nostrum in question was given in THe DRruaaisTs — 
CrrcuLaR of October, 1876, page 174. It may be 


correct, but as arule we have but little faith inthe 


reliability of the published analyses of proprietary ; 
medicines. Some of them are so improbable as to _ 
throw doubt on all the rest. | 


M. W. (Quincy, Ill.).—(.)—Drying Ginseng. 
We are unacquainted with the particular methods— 
if such there be—employed by gatherers to dry the 
root. Some samples coming to this market appear 
to have been dried by being strung up like beads on 
a thread. (2.)—We have never heard of refined 
gum camphor containing water. (3.)— Wine 
Spots can be taken out of cloth with javelle 
water or the fumes of burning sulphur. (4.)—To 
Clarify Oil of Lemon. Add to it some filter 
paper pulp still moist, but deprived of water as 
much as possible; shake well, and let it stand 
twenty-four hours, or as long as may be necessary. 
Lastly, filter through paper. (5.) — Asiatic 


Halish Sativa is a fantastic name used by a d- 
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vertising quacks to designate a drug that has no ex- 
istence, and thus defraud the confiding public. If 
you are a Constant Reader, as you claim, you might 
have seen it alluded to more than once in the back 
numbers of Tar Druaaists CrRCULAR. 

T. O. (Penn Yan, Pa.).—Liquid Face 
Paints. The best white cosmetic is made by sus- 
pending light sub-nitrate of bismuth in rose water, 
and the red by dissolving carmine in ammonia and 
water. Both are harmless. 


H. W. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Root Beer Syrup. 
A syrup of the kind, to be mixed extemporaneonsly 
with ordinary soda-water drawn from the faucet, 
can be made from the formula for root beer, else- 
where given in the present number, only omitting 
the water and the fermentation. 


J. N. (Hornelisvilie, N. Y.).—(1.) Vesting Mus- 
tard Flour. The most usual adulterants are 
wheat, corn, or pea meal, mineral substances, and 
occasionally turmeric. The first sophistication is 
detected by boiling some of the mustard in water, 
straining the decoction,and adding to it, when cold, 
a drop or two of tincture of iodine. A blue color 
indicates the presence of the starchy impurities. 
Mineral substances are revealed by incineration, 
which should leave no more than about five per 
cent. of ashes. For turmeric, boracic acid is the 
best test, as it colors it reddish brown, while it has 
no effect on pure mustard. Alkalies have the same 
effect on the adulterant, but we do not know 
whether they are otherwise inactive on all sorts of 
pure mustard. (2.) Solution of Chlorinated 
Soda. A good formula for manufacturing it in 
large quantities is that of the British Pharmaco- 
peeia; itis givenin Wood and Bache. (8.) Chlo= 
rate of Potassa and Iodide of Potas- 
sium are considered incompatible with each 
other; for, although the two salts do not react upon 
each other in solution—even at a boiling heat, dogs 
are killed by a mixture of the two, with the symp- 
toms of poisoning by iodate cf potassa. 


C. E. (Beloit, Wis.).—The following would, we be- 
lieve, be an efficient preparation: 
Elixir of Juniper Berries. 


e Juniper berries, bruised ...... .... 4 ounces. 
BONING eS WELGE ret cts ge oes sroictlsicis ces 10 ounces. 
SIMPL SVL occ oy csr casera cota, 2 os 
FLOM and: Pin tte ce tec esic=tee at pion = 5 Me 


Pour the boiling water on the berries placed in a 
covered vessel. When the infusion is cold, add to 
it the Holland gin, and allow the whole to macerate 
twenty-four hours. Then strain it through a cotton 
cloth, and express. To the dregs add enough water 
to obtain in all fourteen fluid ounces of liquor, mix 
it with the syrup and filter. The dose would be 
from one to two or three tablespoonfuls. 


June (Indianapolis, Ind.).—Your query in regard 
to the laws regulating the practice of pharmacy in 
the State of Tennessee should be addressed to Mr. 
John H. Snively, Registrar of the Tennessee College 
of Pharmacy, Nashville, Tenn. 


A, W. (Baltimore, Md.).—_ Pure Salicylate of 
Soda is perfectly white. A gray or reddish brown 
color indicates the presence of impurities. None 
but the colorless article should be used in medicine, 
and it can be procured here and elsewhere without 
difficulty. 


H. 8, (Arkansas.).— Darkened Whiskey 
Again. Whiskeys and brandies should not be 
kept in tin cans or other vessels liable to contami- 
nate them with iron. To sucha cause is due the 
darkening of the color noticed. The remedy is to 
remove the liquor to a glass bottle or demijohn, to 
add toit some carbonate of magnesia, and, after 
about twelve hours’ contact, with occasional agita- 
tion, to filter it through paper. 


R. (Chicago, Ill.).—(1.) The process appears to be 
a good one, but we have had no practical experience 
with its working. (2.) The composition is unknown 
to us. 


W. A. (Hutchinson, Kan.).—The ‘notice’ re- 
garding the entomological specimen in question 
was not inclosed in your letter. It is, therefore, 
impossible to answer your query in the June num- 
ber of THe Druaeists CIRCULAR. 


0. Z. (Missoula, Montana Ter.’, in relation to the 
Precipitating Mixture noticed in the last 
April number, page 77, sends a communication con- 
firming the conclusions arrived at by another cor- 
respondent in the May number. The mixture 
affords no precipitate at all, and shows no crystalli- 
zation of the kind described by the original in- 
quirer, even when the temperature falls to 56° F. 
Only a few fine crystals of nitrate of potassa form 
on the addition of more alcohol or sweet nitre, 
but not to the extent of nearly filling a six ounce 
bottle. Some impurities in the chemicals used are 
suggested as the cause of the extraordinary reaction 
described in the April number. Our correspondent 
from Montana, as an excuse forthe lateness of his 
answer, says that out there they receive the Crrovu- 
LAR two weeks later than the subscribers in the 
States. This is certainly unfortunate, but as the 


proverb says, better {late than’ never: and an inter-| Alumni Association of the New York 


esting communication is never too late. 


W. B. (South Britain, Conn.).—Fraudulent | 
Opium Cures. We cannot find the analyses of 
these nostrums in those of our volumes which you 
indicate, but the following are the results of their 
examination. The opium antidote prepared by | 
Mrs. J. A. Droilinger, of La Porte, Indiana, was | 
upon analysis found to be composed of glycerine 
colored with aniline red, and containing in solution 
1.383 per cent of crystallized sulphate of. morphia. 
This corresponds to about seven grains to the 
ounce, not very different from Magendie’s solution. 
Another opium antidote prepared,by Dr. S. B. Col- | 
lins, “the great narcologist of the age,” also of La 
Porte, Ind., sustained the claim of its maker to a 
familiarity with narcotics by revealing to the ana- | 
lyst a proportion of 3.2 per cent of sulphate of mor- 
pha, about fourteen grains to the ounce, 


F. 8. (Richmond, Va.).—To Incorporate 
Caoutchouc in Plasters,agood way is to mac- 
erate it, first, with oil of turpentine until it forms a 
sort of jelly with the solvent. Toward the end, 
gentle heat may be applied by means of a water, 
bath. The rubber, thus prepared, is to be added to | 
the plaster mass just before spreading. Experience 
alone can show what proportion of caoutchouc is 
best adapted to each particular emplastic mass. Of | 
course, only virgin rubber must be used, and an | 
excess of heat is to be avoided. 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses. 


To THE DruGaIstTs CrrcuLAR'*— 

In tropical and semi-tropical countries, many 
people are troubled by ‘“stars’’ getting in the field 
of their glasses (no pun intended) from the Canada 
balsam, by which the lenses are joined at the edges, 
becoming liquefied by the heat. It is carried by 
capillary attraction to the centre, where it aggre- 
gates in stellate form, and obstructs the field of 
vision. To remove them, take the lenses out of 
their mounting, by unscrewing them, and place 
them in sulphuric ether for twelve hours. The | 
leuses will readily come apart, and should be washed 
with fresh ether until clean, when they may again 
be joined together at the edges by Canada Balsam 
or, what I prefer, may be placed together without | 
any intervening Balsam. This will prevent the ap- 
pearance of ‘“‘stars’’ in the field. As the lenses of 
achromatic glasses are composed of two lenses, of 
flint and green glass, accurately fitted together, it is 
very essential that they should be joined together 
again exactly as they came apart. In the event of 
having no ether, turpentine undoubtedly would 
answer the purpose. Apis MEL. - 


Preparation of Oxygen. 
To THE DruGGIsTs CrRCULAR: — 

To obtain oxygen in convenient quantities with- 
out entailing the necessary expense for apparatus, 
as in thecase when the chlorates are used, perman- 
ganate of potash and an equal amount of peroxide of 
barium are added to a small quantity of water. The 
evolution of oxygen is almost immediate, ard con- 
tinues in a very regular manner until the K,Mn, 
O, is reduced to K,MnQ,. JEssE A. Dupss. 

Franklin, Pa., May, 1878. 


B. (Philad.—Schathirt’s Tape-Worm 
Remedy was reprinted in the last October 
number. 


P. (Springfield, Mass.) is advised to consult an 
analytical chemist. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A. 8. (Chicago, Ill.) wishes to know what is the 
substance sold under the name of Blood Alum, 
It has, he says, the appearance of shellac. 

S. C. (Wisconsin) sends the subjoined Prescrip= 
tion to be Interpreted. It was written by a 
German physician: 


Ret OU OlIVG 4a odeseeeh coats deanna ere wee Z ss 
BS AUUEPOMELING sc Hae tes ATs cee ene vn ieee? Bey. 
Aqua ammonia sewn sess. tne danee OS Ff ip 


Chloroform, ) _ iii 
Tr. Capsicum, -iai— 
‘* Camphor, iiv 
Mix and use as a liniment. 
The prescription is given as nearly as possible as 
written, and is offered to such of our readers as like | 
to solve problems and puzzles. 


FE. A. (Worcester, Mass.)—‘‘ What is the formula 
for Stim. Diaph. Powder?” 

B. R. (Newcomerstown, O.) desires the formula of 
a preparation known as ** Dutch Soap.’ 


Private Formulz,.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained: C. M. M. 
(Mansfield, O.), Reader (Chicago, M.), L. B. D. 
(Philadelphia, Pa.), and S. C. (Florida). 


The Famine of Mysore, India. 


THE census shows, it is said, that 25 per | 
cent., or a million and a quarter, died dur- 


ing the famine, and that 35 per cent. of 
\ the poor classes have disappeared. 


ciation will be held in the new College 


| prize of five hundred dollars, open for 


| may select. 


| gation. 


| Henry B. Sands, William H. Draper, and 
| Frank E. Beckwith. 


| that have been sent to them by the Secre- 


|and the circumstances which obviously 
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College of Pharmacy. 
Tne next regular meeting of the Asso- 


building, 209 and 211 East Twenty-third 
Street, on Thursday evening, June 138th, at 
8 o'clock. An executive Hoard meeting 
will be held half an hour earlier. 

. H. L. Corr, Secretary. 


e+e 


Alumni Prize. 


Tue Alumni Association of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of 
New York offer for the following year a 


competition to all alumni of the college. 
It will be awarded to the best medical es- 
say submitted, if deemed sufticiently meri- 
torious, upon any subject which the writer 
The essay in order to com- 
pete must be base upon original investi- 
Each essay must be marked with 
a device or motto, and accompanied by ¢ 
sealed envelope similarly marked, contain- 
ing the name and address of the author. 
Essays must be submitted to the prize 
committee on or before February 15, 1879. 
They may be sent directly to any of the 
committee at the college, care of the secre- 
tary. The committee consists of Drs. 


aoe 
Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation. 


Pennsylvania 


In response to an invitation issued early 


|in February last, a number of druggists 


from different parts of the State, met to- 
gether in Harrisburg, and organized the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association. 
A Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, 
and the following officers elected: Prest- 
dent, Charles A. Heinitsh, Lancaster; Vice- 
Presidents, George W. Kennedy, Pottsville, 
and Dr. W. H. Egle, Harrisburg; Treasurer, 
J. L. Lemberger, Lebanon; Secretary, J. 
A. Miller, Harrisburg; Assistant Secretary, 
J. H. Stein, Reading; Hvrecutive Committee, 
C. H. Cressler, Chambersburg, J. A. Mey- 
ers, Columbia, and W. F. Horn, Carlisle. 
The object of the Association, as stated in 
the Constitution, ‘‘ shall be to unite the 
educated and reputable Pharmaceutists 
and Druggists of the State to improve 
the art and science of pharmacy; and to 
restrict the dispensing and sale of medi- 
cines to regularly educated druggists.” 
It is hoped that the druggists generally 
throughout the State will fill up and send 
in the blank applications for membership, 


tary. The first annual meeting will be 
held in Reading on Tuesday, June HHth, at 
1013 o’clock, A. M. 
ee 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


THE tenth annual Commencement of the 
College was held on Wednesday, May ist, 
in the hall of the Institute of Technology, 
in Boston. The exercises commenced with 
music by Higgins’s orchestra, after which 
President 8. A. D. Sheppard, of the Col- 
lege, offered a brief address upon the im- 
portance of a pharmaceutical education, 
and requesting the hearty co-operation of 
every one in the work of the College, 

The Secretary of the College, Daniel G. 
Wilkins, read a list of the graduating class, 
the members of which ascended the plat- 
form and received their diplomas at the 
hands of the President, who said they were 
no mean successors to those who had 
travelled the same path before them. He 
paid a tribute of respect to the memory of 
the late Daniel Henchman, the first Presi- 
dent of the College, and the late Asahel 
Boyden. 

The following is a list of the graduates : 

Jonathan Marshall Colcord, of Boston ; 
Charles Dwight Cooke, of Cambridgeport ; 
Herbert Augustus Curtis, of Allston ; Ed- 
mund Culver Danforth, of Cambridgeport ; 
Frederick Arthur Hartshorn, of Woburn ; 
Charles Huestis Hyde, of Middlebury, Vt., 
aay came Kenneth Short, of St. John’s, 
N. 

The principal address of the evening was 
delivered by William P. Bolles, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Botany in the 
College. The address was devoted to a 
consideration of the wants of the gradua- 
ting class in respect to the rights and liabili- 
ties peculiar to the nature of their business, 


subject them to, or exempt them from, civil 
or criminal responsibility as distinguished 


1 


pleasure with which he found how very 
few were the cases brought against drug- 
gists for negligence and fault resulting in 
damage. Considering the dangerous nature 
of their wares, and how steadily they were 
dealing them forth from morning to night, 
he could not but consider it the highest 
compliment to their care and skill which 
could be paid. 

The valedictory in behalf of the gradu- 
ting class was delivered by Mr. J. M. Col- 
cord. He urged his fellow-graduates to 
renewed efforts, showed the necessity of 
endeavoring to restrict the sale of patent 
medicines, and advocated the adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures. 

At the conclusion of the valedictory, the 
members of the College and their invited 
guests adjourned to the Hotel Brunswick 
for the annual dinner. 


———eso 
More Graduates of Medicine. 


THe New York Medical Journal adds 
the following list to that published in its 
previous issue, and reprinted in the May 
number of THE DRuGGISTS CIRCULAR: 


Rush Medical College, Chicago...... 129 
University of Maryland.............. 100 
University of Nashville.............. 90 
University of Louisiana....... soos OO 
Columbus Medical College........... 50 
Chicago Medical College..... ....... 47 
McGill University, Montreal......... 27 
Atlanta Medical College........-.... ae 
Detroit Medical College.............. 20 
Woman’s Medical College, Chicago.. 7 
549 
Previously Lepoxledine seteere emer 1,889 
TOtSL rca: ena os SB cab -. 1,938 


Nearly two thousand new graduates in 
one year! And the list is, perhaps, not 
yet complete. 


ret i 
Philadelphia Jottings. 
To The Druggisis Circular; 


Some of our prominent retail drug stores 
are making business lively—if that can be 
called business which affords little or no 
profit to the seller—by cutting down prices 
of nearly everything in stock. P) eseriptions, 
etc., the prices of which the dear people 
are supposed to be ignorant of, excepted 
of course; camphor, patent medicines, toi- 
let articles, etc., have come down faster 
than the premium on gold. It is hard 
to see any special advantage to those who 
originated this cutting down process, as it 
necessarily compels others to foilow suit, 
and is a direct injury to the retail trade all 
over the city, which is now subject not 
only to the gradual shrinkage of average 
daily sales, but to a sudden loss of the fat 
profits which are supposed, by the unini- 
tiated, to be made by retail druggists gen- 
erally. It is to be hoped that reason will 
again resume its sway, and that owners 
of large stores and heavy stocks will be 
governed by the good oldrule of “ Live 
and Let Live,” instead of copying the plan 
of certain large dry goods and clothing 
houses, where the big fish have been try- 
ing hard to gobble up the little fish, but 
so far, happily, without much apparent 
success. 1 have, however, heard many 
left-handed blessings bestowed on the 
‘“cutters”’ by the small fry who are com- 
pelled to come down in prices or lose sales. 

The Pharmaceutical Examining Board 
presented its report for 1877 to the Mayor, 
on or about the 245th of April. Out of 86 
applicants for certificates as Qualified As- 
sistants, 69 were passed. The names of 77 
retail dealers were added to the register, 
making a total of 692, with 397 qualified 
assistants. The Board made a census of 
the drug stores in the city during the year 
and found 100 proprietors violating the law 
in not being registered. The City Solicitor 
was informed of the fact, and on notice 
from his office they made application for 
registration. As the term for which the 
Board was appointed had expired, the 
Mayor appointed the following to serve 
for three years: Messrs. James T. Shinn, 
Charles L. Eberle, Robert England, B. L. 
Smedley and W. C. Bakes. The only 
change from the old Board is that of W. 
C. Bakes, who takes the place of Harry B. 
Lippincott. SQUILLS. 


Good for Japan. 


Tue cabin fittings of the new Cunard 
steamer Gallia are being made in Japan. 


from moral obligations. Professor Bolles 
said it was no more than just to express the 


It is stated that the work will be cheaper 
and better than if made in England. 
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Educational Encouragement in Ger- 
many. 


THE budget of the German Empire for 
the current year comprises several impor- 
tant sums destined to promote the advance 
of medical science. Among these we note 
$450,000 for an ethnological museum, and 
$425,000 for new clinical courses, $300,- 


000 for a pharmaceutical institute and its | 


dependent laboratory.— Medical Examiner. 


5 a ad 
Danger of Infringing Trade Marks. 


Tue United States Circuit Court has 
recently decided, in the case of J. C. Frese 
& Co. against several parties who were de- 
fendants in the action, that the trade 
marks employed by the plaintiffs in pre- 
paring for sale packages of “‘ Hamburg 
Tea,” had been fraudulently imitated by 
the defendants; and the Court decreed that 
the complainants shall recover damages 
and compensation for the injury they have 
sustained. The Court further enjoined 
perpetually the defendants from employing 
the said trade marks, or from doing any 
other thing which shall injure the plain- 
tiffs by such practices and devices. It 
being contrary to law to make and sell 
such packages of ‘‘ Hamburg Tea.” it is 
necessarily also unlawful to aid in the 
wrong by buying and selling the said 
medicinal article. 


————_ 6 e —____ 
The Doctrine of Evolution. 


THE scientific side of this question has 
been so much discussed since the publica- 
tion by Mr. Darwin of his facts and de- 
ductions on the Origin of Species, that 
men’s minds are disturbed and their beliefs 
unsettled in regard to the Biblical history 
of creation. A learned controversy is 
going on between those who adhere to the 
account as given in Genesis and those who 
have renounced the ancient faith and are 
converts to Darwinism with all its appar- 
ent philosophical consequences. The May 
number of the Popular Science Monthly 
contains an address delivered by Professor 
Joseph Leconte to the members of the San 
Francisco Chit-Chat Club, in which, in a 
terse manner, he discusses the doctrine of 
evolution, and, as we think, his way of 
looking at the pros and cons ought to have 
the tendency to remove some of the men- 
tal perplexities the doctrine has created. 
He suggests a rational method of recon- 
ciling a great first spiritual Creator of the 
universe, and the gradual progressive pro- 
cesses by which all nature has reached its 
present advanced condition. As the argu- 
ment is new, it is worth reading by men 
who think and tremble at the thought of 
blank materialism. _A few paragraphs 
only are quoted. They are selected as 
having the most direct bearing upon the 
subject he is considering. He says: 

“«It is indeed true that there has been in 
these modern times a strong tendency, a 
current of thought, in the direction of ma- 
teriwlism. It is true, too, that this tendency 
is strongest in the domain of science, and, 
among sciences, strongest of all in biology 
and geology; but I believe it is true also 
that this is only a passing phase of thought, 
an ephemeral fashion of philosophy. As 
a sympathizer with the age in which I 
live, still more as a scientist, and most of 
all as a biologist and geologist, I have felt 
the full force of this tendency. In this 
stream of tendency I have stood, during all 
my active life, just where the current ran 
swiftest, and confess to you that I have 
been sometimes almost swept off my feet. 
But it is the duty of every independent 
thinker not to yield blindly to the spirit of 
the age, but to exercise his own unpreju- 
diced reason; not to float and drift, but to 
stand. I think I can show you that mate- 
rialism is not the necessary outcome of 
scientific studies and the scientific spirit. 
For this purpose I will select that scien- 
tific theory which is supposed to be par 
excellence materialistic, viz.: the theory of 
evolution. I wish to show that even evo- 
lution does not necessarily lead to mate- 
rialism, and that to conclude so is a very 
shallow view of the subject. a 

“‘ It is curious to observe that no sooner 
do we find out, in any work of Nature, 
how it is made than we all say that it is 
not made at all; it made itself. So long as 
the origin of species was a mystery every 
one admitted that species must have had 
an intelligent Maker. But no sooner did 
we discover the process than every one 
seemed to think that no Maker is neces- 
sary at all. Now, the whole object of 
science is to discover processes by which 


things are done, or how things are made. 
Is it any wonder, then, with this perverse 
tendency of the present mind, that science 
should ever and anon seem to destroy be- 
lief in a Supreme Intelligence? 


‘*TIn evolution we have no new truth, but 
only an old truth in anew jorm,; and lo! 
how it startles us out of our propriety! 
The evolution of the individual by a slow 
process from a microscopic germ. Every- 
body knows this. Yet it has never here- 
tofore interfered with a belief in an intel- 
ligent Maker of each of us. Perhaps most 
of you may remember, when first at your 
mothers knee, you were asked, ‘Who 
made you?’ and you answered as you 
were taught, ‘God made me.’ But sup- 
pose you had asked in return, ‘ How?’ 
The only true answer would have been, 
‘By a process of evolution.” Yes, every 
one of us was individually made (and is 
not this far more important for us individ- 
ually than any origin of species, even of 
the human species?) by a slow process of 
evolution from a microscopic spherule of 
unorganized protoplasm—the germ cell. 
Yet the knowledge of this fact did not 
make us ridicule the reverent answer of 
the little one, or despise the pious teach- 
ings of the mother. Why, then, should it 
be different in this case of the origin of 
species by evolution? : 

‘“There are three possible views in re- 
gard to the origin of species. The first 
asserts Divine agency by miraculous crea- 
tion, and therefore denies any process, the 
second asserts evolution-process, but denies 
Divine agency; the third asserts Divine 
agency by evolution-process. So, also, are 
there three corresponding views in regard 
to the origin of the individual—of you, of 
me, of each of us. The first is that of the 
little innocent, who thinks that God made 
him as he (the little innocent) makes dz7t- 
pies; the second is that of the little hood- 
lum, who says, ‘‘I wasn’t made at all, I 
growed;” the third is the usual adult belief 
—that we are made by a process of evolu- 
tion. Do you not observe, then, that in 
the matter of the origin of species many 
good theologians and pietists are in the 
position of the little innocent? They think 
that species were made without natural pro- 
cess. On the other hand, most evolution- 
ists are in the position of the little hood- 
lum; for they think that species, because 
they ‘growed,’ weren't made at all. But 
there is a higher and more rational philos- 
ophy than either, which holds that the 
ideas of making and of yrowing are not 
inconsistent with each other—that evolu- 
tion does not and cannot destroy the con- 
ception of, or the belief in, au intelligent 
Creator and Author of the cosmos. This 
view combines and reconciles the two pre- 
ceding antagonistic views, and is therefore 
more comprehensive, more rational, and 
more true. But let us not fail todo jus 
tice—let us not overlook the fact that the 
most important and noblest truths are 
overlooked only by the hoodlum and ma- 
terialist. 

‘““The end and mission of science, gen- 
tlemen, is not only to discover new truth, 
but also, and even more distinctively, to 
give new and more rational form to old 
truth—to transfigure the old into the more 
glorious form of the new. Science is 
come, not to destroy, but, aided by arationa 
philosophy, to fulfil all the noblest aspira- 
tions, the most glorious hopes of our race. 
Sometimes, indeed, the change which she 
brings about may be like a metamorphosis: 
the useless shell is burst and cast off, and 
amore beautiful and less gross form ap- 
pears, but still it is always a process of 
evolution—of derivation. We never shall 
reach a rational philosophy until we recog- 
nize this fundamental truth. The new 
must include the odd—the old must incor- 
porate and assimilate the new, and each 
must modify and be modified by the other. 
Progress in all things—in geology, in so- 
ciety, in philosophy—is by evolution and 
growth ; not by su cessive catastrophes with 
alternate destructions and re-creations; by 
derivation, not by substitution. But these 
modern materialists, while they ure evolu- 
tionists in geology (they indeed will hear 
of nothing else), while they may be evolu- 
lutionists also in social progress, are, 
strange to say, catastrophists in philoso- 
phy. They would raze all previous be- 
liefs, faiths, philosophies, to the ground, 
and leave not one stone upon another: and 
then, out of entirely new materials fur- 
nished by themselves, they would erect 
another and entirely different philosophy. 
They reverse the old dogma, ‘ Whatever is, 
is right,’ and make it, ‘ Whatever is, is 
wrong,’” 


Various Notes. 


X. LANDERER, of Athens, Greece, occa- 
sionally sends to American papers interest- 
ing items of his experience. The following 
are selected from the American Journal of 
Pharmacy: 


A Useful Bird.—A raven (Corvus fruc- 
tilegus) is in the habit of burying the 
acorns of Quercus gilops by the thousands 
to serve as food in the winter time. As the 
bird generally forgets where he buries 
them, the acorns soon germinate and grow 
up to stately trees, and in this way the 
raven contributes very materially to the 
welfare of hundreds of families and thereby 
to that of Greece, since the cups (valonia 
of commerce, which are much used in 
tanning and dyeing) represent an annual 
income of three to four million drachms. 
The name egilops comes from aix (a goat), 
and opsis (eye) from asupposed resemblance 
of the cupula to the eye of a goat. 


Artichokes, the unexpanded flower-buds 
of Cynara scolymus, ankynaros of the 
Greeks, are among the most favorite vege- 
tables in the Orient. The juice colors the 
skin a beautiful reddish-brown, which 
color is with difficulty got rid of. The in- 
volucral scales are used for dyeing the hair 
brown, also for staining wood of a ma- 
hogany color. The name cynara is sup 
posed to be derived from kyon (dog), be- 
cause the scales of the anthodium are hard 
and pointed like the eye-tooth of a dog. 


Adulteration of Ferrum Hydrogenio Re- 
ductum.—A sample offered for analysis had 
a bluish-black color, and, under a magni- 
fier, could be distinguished small light- 
blue grains. Boiled with liquor potasse, 
cyanide of potassium was formed and red 
hydrated oxide of iron, thus showing that 
the iron in question had been prepared by 
insufficient ignition of ferrocyanide of iron 
(Prussian blue). Its proper name would be 
Athiops martialis or Ferrum oxydulatum 
cum carbone. 

Catching Fish by Poisoning Them.—Al]- 
though the laws of Greece are quite severe 
respecting the use of poisonous substances 
in fishing, different species of Euphorbia 
are generally resorted to, occasionally also 
Cocculus indicus. Once a seal (Phoca 
vitulina) was found stupefied by feeding on 
poisoned fishes, and as its oil is very gen- 
erally used in Greece as a substitute for 
cod-liver oil, it can be easily understood 
that the above-named practice must be 
considered as quite dangerous, so much the 
more so as the meat of poisoned fishes 
easily spoils. 

Shell-Fish.—In probably few countries 
are there consumed in Lent more shell-fish, 
chiefly Pinna nobilis, than in Greece In 
each pinna is to be found a kind of silken 
appendage which in Italy is made use of 
by the poorer girls and women to make 
purses, necklaces, ear-rings, etc., and thus 
proves no mean source of income to hun- 
dreds of families. In Greece. on the con- 
trary, these silken tissues are thrown away; 
the pearls occasionally found with it, 
however, being collected; otherwise the 
pinna is only used for its meat. The shell 
would yield excellent lime on being cal- 
cined. 

Two new industries have of late years 
sprung up in Greece. Until recently the 
lees of wine (Katapatia) were thrown away, 
and thus thousands of kilos of tartrates lost. 
In the last three or four years the lees, 
dried in the sun, have been exported to 
Italy, where they are converted into cream 
of tartar. This industry might be much 
enlarged were it not for the pernicious 
habit of the Greeks to ‘‘ pitch” most of 
their wines, particularly those of the 
Peloponnesus, which makes the lees un- 
salable. 

Of late the Greeks have introduced the 
use of bisulphide of carbon for extracting 
all the oil from the olives after they have 
been expressed. Oil extracted by this 
means is called pyrenelaion, from pyren, a 
kernel. 

Change of Color of Hair.--One case has 
been observed where the red hair changed, 
two or three hours after death, to blond, 
and within thirty hours to gray. 

Extractum Ferri Pomatum.—Owing to 
the scarcity, if not the absence, of sour 
apples in Greece, it is proposed to substitute 
grape juice instead, and thus make an ez- 
tractum ferrt uvicum. 

Emery.—In Smyrna they use the follow- 
ing test for determining the quality of 
emery. One grain is rubbed on a pre- 
viously accurately weighed glass plate with 
a glass pestle until no more glass is ground 
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off. The plate is washed off, dried and 
weighed; the difference the higher the 
quality of the emery. 
———_o--e—_______ 
Suggestion to Photographers. 


As Dr. Thomas Buzzard says, discom- 
fort, amounting in many persons to actual 
distress, is experienced in sitting for a pho 
tographic picture. He thus describes his 
own experience: The eye is fixed upon a 
certain spot, and, while staring at this, 
vision becomes indistinct, surrounding ob- 
jects especially being lost in a thickening 
mist. A feeling of giddiness and even of 
faintness is apt to follow, if the sitting is at 
all prolonged. ‘he suffering which he, in 
common with thousands besides, under- 
went, suggested to him the need of some 
remedy, and he soon hit upon a simple 
contrivance which obviated every feeling 
of uneasiness. He drew a circle about four 
inches in diameter upon a piece of paper, 
and converted the circle into a sort of 
clock face by sketching in the Roman fig- 
ures in their usual sequence. Then the 
paper was nailed to a post about eight feet 
from the position of the sitter. When the 
operation of taking the picture began he 
first fixed his eyes on the XII., then upon 
I., and so on, shifting the gaze leisurely 
from figure to figure “ all round the clock.” 
There was no feeling of strain, weariness, 
or giddiness. The picture taken was free 
also Of all appearance of constraint. There 
was no staring expression, and the eyes 
were clear and well-defined. This hint is 
well worth the attention of photographers. 


The Telephone. 


TuE telephone concert last night devel- 
oped one strange fact that undoubtedly 
was not on the programme. While Prof. 
Johnson was testing and getting into shape 
in the afternoon his telephone for use in 
the evening, the singing by the people in 
Buffalo was plainly heard through the tel- 
ephone in Mannel’s store, on Front street. 
This store is connected by a wire with thé 
office of the Rochester Brewing Company, 
on Lake Avenue ; and yet an investigation 
showed that the Brewing Company’s wire 
did not touch at any point the wires of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
were used in transmitting the electricity 
which reproduced in Rochester the sounds 
made in Buffalo. 

A similar state of things occurred in the 
evening during the concert, but the tele- 
phone line affected this time was that run- 
ning between Amsden’s ticket and insur- 
ance office, in the basement of Powers’ 
Block, and the office inthe depot. The 
cornet solo and the singing of the perform- 
ers in Buffalo were plainly heard in the 
telephone in Mr. Amsden’s office An in- 
vestigation brought to light the astonish- 
ing fact that the only point where the 
Amsden telephone wire and the Western 
Union wire used in the concert approached 
one another was near the Waverley Hotel, 
but that even there they were not less than 
10 feet apart. No nearer connection than 
this could be found between the two wires 
at any point, so that in some mysterious 
way the current of electricity must have 
been transmitted from one wire to the 
other through not less than 10 feet of air. 
The people in the office at Amsden’s once 
before noticed that sounds were produced 
in their telephone by the people using the 
line of the Vacuum Oil Company, though 
the two lines are entirely separate, and do 
not approach each other at any point with- 
in several feet. This we regard as one of 
the most wonderful developments yet of 
this mysterious force of electricity, but 
perhaps the electricians will be able to 
give some explanation of the fact, which is 
well attested.— Rochester Hupress. 


ee 


A Solid Acre of Silver. 


THe Rocky Mountain Tourist says : 
“One of the most remarkable mines in 
California Gulch is in leads three feet in 
thickness, the ore from which yields from 
240 to 270 ounces of silver to the ton, and 
lies like a coa] bank in a stratification of 
limestone, dipping about 15 degrees. Two 
openings have been made at points 600 feet 
apart, and sufficient ore is in sight to make 
millions of the ‘dollars of our daddies.’ 
The owners have gone far enough to know 
that there is a full acre of the ore in the 
one solid body, and some conception may 
be formed of the amazing richness of this 
discovery by a brief calculation of its di- 
mensions. A cubic foot weighs 170 
pounds,” 
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Flowers in Our Dwellings.* 


Wry do plants not thrive in the windows 
of our dwellings ? is the question of many 
disappointed housekeepers, having in vain 
tried year after year the cultivation of 
flowers to impart their beauty and fragrance 
tothe drawing-room. Sometimes the flor- 
ist is charged with improper cultivation, 
but generally the fault is ascribed to 
‘‘abominable gas.” Indeed many have dis- 
continued using it on account of its im- 
agined injurious effect upon plants, but 
have found that they do not thrive better 
with other artificial light. It may be most 
convenient to dispose of the gas theory of 
destruction here. In impure gas the ele- 
ment eliminated which might prove inju- 
rious to the growth of plants is sulphurous 
acid gas. If this was eliminated in sufli- 
cient quantity to injure plants it would 
also destroy animal life, at least it would 
prove highly injurious. The burning of a 
few sulphur matches would produce more 
injury than the burning of 3 bat-wing: jets. 
If our gas was so impure as to injure plant 
or animal life it is only necessary to lodge 
a complaint with the inspector of gas, and 
it would immediately be remedied. There 
are many greenhouses lighted with gas, 
which is kept burning for hours. One in 
New York has 720 burners and yet no in- 
jury has been perceived hitherto. There 
is no doubt that gas charged with the nox- 
ious sulphurous acid gas would be injuri- 
ous to vegetable and animal life, but Mon- 
treal gas is very free from it. What, then, 
is the cause of the withering of flowers 
when carefully tended and watered? To 
well answer the question, let us consider 
the condition of the plant itself and its re 
lation to external atmosphere and the inner 
air of the house. ~The plant, whether 
Rose, Pelargonium, or Heliotrope, is 
brought from the moist, warm air of a 
greenhouse and placed in a sunny window; 
notwithstanding the utmost care it soon 
withers, its leaves decay and the plant is 
destroyed. If we examine the pot we find 
the inner surface lined with fibres of the 
plant, which bind the earth firmly in amass 
as if moulded in the pot. What has ef- 
fected this change so quickly in this flour- 
ishing plant? The house is heated by a 
furnace or by steam or by hot water or by 
a base burner in the passage. In either 
instance the process of diffusing heat is 
the same. The external air finds entrance 
by doors or cracks, or by flues, and rushes 
toward the heating surface, whether of 
steam or stove or furnace; it then ascends 
or diffuses itself in the apartment, where it 
impinges on the ceiling and rolls toward 
the upper part of the cold window, here 
it cools and passes rapidly down over the 
pots of flowers, drying them up quicker 
than could the Sahara sand wind. ‘The 

~ cool air falls upon tbe floor and rolls along 
till it reaches the ascending current, uniting 
with which it is again carried to the win- 
dow to pass over the plants again, and so 
the work of drying goes on all day and 
night. The effect upon the leaves is to 
dry them up and cause them to fall; upon 
the porous pot to cause a rapid evaporation, 
to supply which all moisture is drawn from 
_ the earth, henve the fibers seek the inner 
surface of the pot for moisture and this 
they speedily cover. The porous pot soon 
withdraws all moisture from the fibres, 
and they become ‘‘ burned,” insuring the 
rapid destruction of the plant. Another 
effect is the drying of the earth, so that 
the plant derives no moisture. Such is the 
condition of the plant. If we examine 
the external atmosphere, supposing the 
temperature at 10° below zero, we find that 
all moisture is frozen out of it and is de- 
posited as ‘‘frost” on all conductors of heat. 
To show the extreme dryness of winter air 
at alow temperature, the most delicately 
polished metal exposed out doors remains 
untarnished. This frost dried air enters 
our dwellings and is further rendered more 
capable of absorbing moisture by contact 
with the heated surfaces, and rushes up to 
the flower windows, sucking every trace of 
moisture out of leaves, earth and pots. 

Some plants like the German and English 

Ivy, the Madeira Vine, Geraniums, Cacti, 

can withstand the fearful trial to plant 


life, but generally plants cannot live under 


such circumstances. Before alluding to 
the remedy, we will notice its effect upon 
animal life. While the dry heat is not in 
itself so destructive to animal as to plant 
life, yet it renders the condition of the air 
of dwellings most unwholesome and inju- 
rious to health, especially that of children. 
Man is capable ot enduring without suf- 


fering a high degree of dry heat, as is wit- 


nessed in the Turkish bath, where the cali- 
darium often rises to 200° Fah., and fire 
kings have endured 400° Fah. with little 
inconvenience. This dry heat produces an 
electrical condition of the atmosphere, 
which is illustrated in the common experi- 
ment of lighting the gas with one’s fingers 
after shuffling over acarpet. The effects 
upon the carpet are to set free to float in 
the air the minute woollen fibers of the car- 
pet, which though invisible may be ob- 
served by holding a moist microscopic 
slide near the floor and placing it in the 
instrument. One can easily imagine the 
effect upon a person with delicate lungs of 
inhaling all day this dust of carpet fibre. 
If we could see it we should find the child- 
ren playing on the carpet surrounded with 
wool dust which they were inhaling. Pass- 
ing from the drawing room we find the pas- 
sages filled with another kind of dust 
arising from earth and sand brought by 
feet from the street. This under the m1- 
croscope appears as_ silica crystals and or- 
ganic matter. Inthe sleeping apartment 
the air is filled with dust resembling feath- 
ers or broken hair; this we breathe in 
sleeping and only some fortunate current 
of air prevents us from suffering seriously. 
‘‘Dust thou art” can be written upon any 
part of the dwelling, notwithstanding the 
utmost diligence of the housekeeper. Not 
only is this frost and heat dried air laden 
with dust highly irritable to the lungs, 
causing varieties of pulmonary disease to 
adults and coughs and catarrh to children, 
it also causes irritation to the skin, chapping 
of the hands and face. Men who for the 
most part are frequently out of doors do 
not suffer, but women confined to the 
house suffer in their complexion, hence 
the striking contrast in the rosy faces of 
those who live in the maritime provinces, 
where the air is always moist, to the pale 
faces ot those who live in the dried atmos- 
phere of Canadian houses. It requires a 
whole summer of seaside and country air 
to restore the health and bloom lost during 
the winter in our air dried houses. 


Furniture, wainscoting, floors, even of 
seasoned timber, suffer much from the dry 
alr. 
Various trades lose much from drying up 
of goods in the winter. 
Sugar loses 2 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Oatmeal loses 44 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Flour loses 34 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Crackers lose 3 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Bread loses 3 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Ham loses 4 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 6)° Fahr. 
Tea loses 1 per cent. in twenty-four 
hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Tobacco loses 114g per cent. in twenty- 
four hours in an atmosphere of 65° Fahr. 
Beef loses 80 per cent. in an atmosphere 
of 200° in 24 hours. 
Leather loses from 1 to 5 per cent., de- 
pending much upon the quality and quan- 
tity of oil with which it is prepared. 
All kinds of nuts, fruits, gelatines, 
spices, etc., lose considerably. 
Furriers are the greatest sufferers from 
dry air, as the ends of the long furs become 
bent and broken and the furs soon have 
the appearance of ‘‘ shopkeepers.” 
The nap upon woollens and upon mixed 
fabrics is raised by dry heat, and all the 
endsand folds of cloth exposed are in- 
jured. 
All kinds of silk fabrics are quickly de- 
stroyed by dry heat, anda bundle of silk 
threads illustrate well the effects of elec- 
tricity by simply holding one end in the 
hand over a current of hot air. 
So quickly does tobacco absorb moisture 
from the air, that cut into fibers, it forms 
an excellent barometer, indicating ap- 
proach of rain by the moisture. 
When we consider that the art of the 
manufacturer is directed most intently to 
the profit derived from adding to the 
weight of merchandise by moisture, as in 
lard, butter, crushed sugar, bread, tobac- 
co, leather, etc., and that the dry atmos- 
phere of the retail store is every moment 


to its natural condition is to moisten it. 
This seems at first sight an impossibility, 
for accurate calculation shows that to re- 
store the air of a house 27 feet front, 45 
depth, and 3 stories high would require 16 
square feet of evaporating service to give 
the moisture of the summer air. 
quantity of water usually placed upon a 
stove to supply the moisture, holds the 
s 
a child’s thimble does to a stable bucket. 


gallons of water, more injurious than if 


the dry heated air of our houses, whether 
by steam, hot air, hot water or base burner 
stove, is destructive to vegetable life, injurious 
to animal life and causes a serious loss to 
the shop-keeper. 


It is self-evident that to restore dry air 


The 


ame relation to the quantity required that 


In fact, generally the evaporating pots on 
the stove are, from not being cleaned and 
having the accumulated deposits from 


there were no water. It would save hu- 
man suffering, if not life; it would give us 
vigorous plants; it would save housekeep- 
er’s work—if the halls of houses or parlors 
were converted into drying rooms for the 
laundry. It would be a great improve- 
ment if the kitchen stove with its boilers 
were in the hall. Since these objects can- 
not be accomplished, and these modes of 
giving a healthy atmosphere must be mo- 
nopolized by the poor, let us consider the 
next best method. On all furnaces may be 
placed shallow pans. The proportion 
should be 1 square foot of evaporating sur- 
face for every 260 cubic feet of air to be 
moistened. If this cannot be accomplished, 
then an iron pipe, running through the 
furnace, should connect with an evapora- 
ting tank. The same system may be pur- 
sued in regard to base burners, a tin tank 
alongside the stove or at a distance may be 
kept boiling by this method. 

A very good system of evaporation is to 
suspend the ends of a cloth in water. Cap- 
illary attraction causes rapid evaporation. 
A single sheet hung over Gould’s radiator, 
with ends in water, will evaporate three 
gallons per day. Water over flues, wet 
cloths or sponges, or porous stone around 
flues will give a good degree of moisture. 
Moisture may be sentin the atv of our 
dwellings until it freezes on the windows. 
This will indicate the requisite degree of 
humidity. 

In regard to plants, if after all these 
precautions they do not thrive, arrange a 
paper curtain to protect the plants trom 
the draft of the hot air. Pots of flowers 
should be planted in zinc trays with wet 
moss or sand around them. These precau- 
tions will secure a healthy atmosphere, 
not only for children but for plants. Self- 
interest should induce tradesmen to look 
after the condition of the atmosphere, 
which has so much to do with the profit 
and loss on the goods affected by it. So 
far, we have spoken of the necessity of a 
good atmosphere for the safety of our lives 
and property. There 1s still another as- 
pect: a summer-like atmosphere in our 
dwellings will contribute to our comfort 
and enjoyment. 8. 
—_—_—____-+e—______ 


The Eucalyptus Tree. 


Tue readers of the CrrcuLaR of the last 
four or five years have noticed that occa- 
sionally it contained accounts of the extra- 
ordinary hygienic effects of this tree, and 
that certain localities in Europe and Alge 
ria, infested with malarious diseases, had 
become, in a few years after the trees had 
been planted, as salubrious as most other 
parts that are accounted free from pestilen- 
tial affections. It is greatly to be desired 
and hoped that some of the species will 
thrive in the temperate latitude of America, 
and be hardy enough to endure the frosts of 
northern winters. We extract from the 
Popular Science Monthly for April a couple 
of passage from an article on the Ku- 
calyptus, by Prof. Lockwood, that will 
answer to give an idea of what is known 
here of its extraordinary qualities. He 
says on the 
SPREAD OF THE EUCALYPTUS. 


“One tree of the future—one of hope,” 


in Hucalyptus glovuius.’’ And the prophecy 


eucalypt is becoming a cosmopolitan tree. 


says Prof. Flickiger, ‘‘ may be recognized 


is advancing to fulfilment, for aiready the 


depriving the goods of weight, we can 
easily imagine why so many carry on the 
grocery trade at a loss, and that the only 
real profit is in wines and spirits. A good 
hygrometer would be as true a test of 
profits as the balance-sheet. 

So far; if the above statements are cor- 


trecastenaux Channel, May 6, 1792. 


* From the Canadian Spectator. 


In 1857, and again in 1860, larger suppli 


rect, and the experience of every reader ! ; l 0, le 
arrived, which, being distributed, toun 


will confirm some of them, it appears that 


It was discovered by La Billardiére on the 
south of the island of Tasmania, near En- 
But, 
though soon after known to science, not 
until 1856 was it known to the arboricul- 
turists of the Old World. In that year M. 


Ramel sent seeds from Melbourne to Paris. J 
es|gain, as is t 


d | jands,—Philadelphia Medicul Limes. 


their way over a great part of the civilized 
world. Of the many varieties of eucalypts, 
the blue-gum, or Hucalyptus globulus, was 
the first to be introduced into Europe ; 
hence, perhaps, it may yet appear that the 
best variety for acclimatization has not re- 
ceived proper attention. The Hucalyptus 
globulus is only found in Tasmania and 
Victoria, but where found it is really the 
monopolist of the woods. ‘The forest area 
of Victoria, the most southern colony of 
Australia, contains 73,000 square miles of 
forest, of which 71,500 is almost wholly of 
eucalypts. And so great is the diversity of 
these trees among themselves, that some 
one hundred and fifty varieties are recog- 
nized. This gave marked interest to the 
exhibits of the Australian colonies and Tas- 
maniain the Philadelphia Exposition. But 
to the student of human progress a note- 
worthy fact was, that this Hucalyptus fig- 
ured in the contributions of nations to 
whom the seed even was unknown twenty 
years ago. Eucalyptus woods, leaves, oils, 
essences, gums, etc., formed items in the 
exhibits from the south and north of Africa, 
the Cape Colony and Algeria ; the Orange 
Free tate, Southern Europe, notably 
France and Italy, Brazil, the Pampas of 
South America, Mexico, California, Ja- 
maica, and even India, could have com- 
peted. Hence it would be no fiction to 
pronounce to-day that the Hucalyptus is the 
cosmopolitan tree. 


ON THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE 
EUCALYPTUS. 


The first, who is a matter-of-fact per- 
sonage, adduces the economic uses of these 
gum-trees, as the Eucalypts are frequently 
called. When freshly cut the\ wood of 
these trees is soft, but so full is it of a 
resinous gum that it soon hardens, and be- 
comes well nigh imperishable. For ships, 
and docks, and jetties itis invaluable. The 
terrible Jeredo navalis, or ship-worm, lets 
it alone. It is proof also against that fear- 
ful scourge the termites, or white ant. 
Hence, in India, eucalyptus-wood is used 
for the sleepers of the railroads, where it 
defies the insects and the climate. So great 
is the variety of the eucalypts that they are 
provident for nearly every purpose which 
wood can subserve. The ship-builder, 
wheelwright, carpenter, coach-maker, and 
cabinet-maker are all supplied. Usually 
the eucalypts are evergreens, and hold 


tenaciously to their leaves. But they 
readily shed their bark, as a rule, 
and in such immense pieces can this 


be detached that the natives make a 
rude tent of asingle piece. Of many species 
the bark is serviceable for paper-making. 
For size no trees can equal these Australian 
gums in the magnitude of the timber at- 
forded. A plank sent from Victoria, and 
intended tor the London Exhibition, but 
which arrived too late, sold for £100." It 
was a clear plank, over 2x3 feet long, two 
feet six inches wide, and three inches thick. 
But, though excellent timber, some of the 
species are of little worth for fuel. In 
these the wood burns with such difliculty 
that it is regarded as specially suited for 


glin gles. 


Opium Smoking. 


TuE subject of opium-taking is one of 
considerable attraction, and, as diversities 
of opinion exist about the effects thereof, 
it may not be uninteresting to your readers 
to know what is thought on the subject by 
Dr. Macartney, who has risen so high in 
the Chinese service. Though he has for 
many years abandoned his profession, he 
still takes much interest in medical sub- 
jects. As to opium-smoking, he admits its 
uireful effects upon those who give way to 
it, just asin the case of alcohol. If the 
smoker be a poor man, whose earnings all 
go in that direction, and who is in conse- 
quence insufliciently fed, then the evil 
eifects are soon apparent. But in other 
cases, where the individual is well fed and 
in comfortable circumstances, the daily 
pipe does not seem to be followed by evil 
consequences. ‘I'he craving for it at the 
accustomed hour is exceedingly strong, in- 
deed irresistible, but that is all. The pipe 
istaken, a delightful snooze follows, and 
the matter ends. It appears, however, 
that, whatever may be the effects upon the 
imagination so produced, the Chinaman 
does not attempt to transact any business 
when under the influence of the drug. He 
knows better than that. In this respect 
opium again resembles alcohol, and the 
pipe is resorted to after a successful bar- 
he bottle of fizz in Western 
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To Dye Straw. 


As the season is approaching when straw | 


hats will be worn, the following, taken 
from the Moniteur de la Teintwre, may be 
of some use to the readers of THE Drua 
GIsts CrrcuLAR. Few druggists probably 
expect to dye straw goods as a business, 


but in these hard times, simple processes | 


for making the head coverings last another 

season, may not come amiss. 
The following quantities are 

hats of average size. 


for five 


For black, take of: 
Logwood chips ... 20 ounces. 
Bruised pallet os own: 5 = 
Turmeric or fustic..... 10 drachms, 
Water, sufficient. 

Boi] the hats for two hours in the solu 
tion, with frequent stirring; remove them 
from the liquid, allow them to drain a 
short time, and steep them in a solution 
of black liquor—crude acetate of iron—of 
4 or.5 degrees Baumé. Lastly, rinse them 
in an abundance of water, dry, and rub 
them with a brush of dog-grass root, to 
bring up the polish. 

For maroon, take of: 


Ground saunders...... 8 ounces. 
6S tULMeriGs 2.0612 ee 
Bruised galls.......... 2 i. 


Rasped log wood. 5 a 
Water, sufficient. 

Boil in a kettle of such size as to allow 
ample room for stirring the hats without 
bruising them. After two or three hours 
remove them, rinse them, and steep over 
night in black liquor of 3° Baumé. 
Rinse in_ several waters, and dry in the 
shade. Polish them in the same manner 
as for the black color. 

The gray shade can only be obtained on 
very white straws. It is done as follows: 
First steep the hats in a very weak solu 
tion of caustic soda, to remove all traces 
of the sulphur used for bleaching the 
straw. Then take of: 


ATM eet ce accent Tare 20 ounces 
Tartaric acid.... --.... 1 ounce 
Water sufficient. 

Dissolve the alum and the acid, and to 
the solution add enough ammoniacal coch- 
ineal and indigo paste to obtain the de- 
sired color; the shade of the gray will in- 
cline more to the reddish or to the bluish, 
according to the predominance of one or 
the other coloring material. A little sul- 
phuric acid may be added if necessary to 
neutralize the alkalinity of the cochineal. 
Boil the hats in the mixture for about an 
hour, and rinse in water slightly acidified 
with muriatic acid. 


—~*-o-@ 
Caoutchouc Making on the Amazon. 


NaRRow paths lead from the hut through 
the thick underbrush to the solitary trunks 
of the India rubber trees; and as soon as 
the dry season allows, the woodman goes 
into the seringal with a hatchet in order to 
cut small holes in the bark, or rather in the 
wood of the caoutchouc tree, from which 
a milky white sap begins to flow through 
an earthenware spout fastened to the 
wound. Below is a piece of bamboo 
which is cut into the shape of a bucket. 
In this way be goes from tree to tree, until, 
upon his return, in order to carry the ma- 
terial more conveniently, he begins to empty 
the bamboo buckets into a large calabash. 
The contents of this are poured into one 
of those great turtle shells which on the 
Amazon are used for every kind of pur- 
pose. He at once sets to work in the smok- 
ing process, since, if left to stand long, the 
gummy particles separate, and the quality 
of the india rubber is hurt. This consists 
in subjecting the sap, when spread out 
thin, to the smoke from nuts of Urucury 
or Uanassa palm, which, strange to say, is 
the only thing that will turn it solid at 
once. An earthenware ‘‘bowl without 
bottom,” whose neck has been drawn to- 
gether like that of a bottle, forms a kind 
of chimney when placed over a heap of 
red-hot nuts, so that the white smoke es- 
capes from the top in thick clouds. The 
workman pours a small quantity of the 
white, rich, milk-like liquid over a kind of 
light wooden shovel, which he turns with 
quickness, in order to separate the sap as 
much as possible. Then he passes it 
quickly through the dense smoke above 
the little chimney, turns it about several 
times, and at once perceives the milk 
take on a grayish yellow color and turn 
solid. In this way he lays on skin after 


Black, brown, and | 
gray are about the only colors ever needed. | 


|siders the plancha done. It is then cut 
upon one side, peeled off the shovel, and 
hung up to dry, since much water has got 
in between the layers, which should dry 
out if possible. The color of the plancha, 
which is at first a bright silver gray, be- 
comes more and more yellow and at last 
turns into the brown of caoutchouc as it 
is known in commerce. <A good workman 
can finish in this way five or six pounds 
an hour. The thicker, the more even, 
and the freer from bubbles, the whole 
mass is, so much the better is its quality 
and higher the price.—Seribner’s Maga- 
Zune. 
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Muslin Glass. 


A NEW process for ornamenting glass 
has been invented by M. Audriot. Verre 
mousseline is the name he gives to the novel 
| product. It can be made in a variety of 
colors, and in a number of pleasing de- 
signs, which will compare favorably with 
the dull monotony of the present ground- 
glass, and even with the etched or em- 
bossed glass. A sheet of the material to 
be covered is coated with a vitrifiable pig- 
ment dissolved in gum-water, and when 
dry the stencil pattern is laid on, and the 
exposed parts are cleaned with a stiff 
brush. The sheet of glass is then placed 
ina furnace, and the remaining color is 
burnt in. When simple opaque glass is 
desired, a plate is covered with gum-water 
and dried; it is then placed in a frame, 
and a piece of tulle, lace, or other suitable 
substance, is stretched over it in close prox- 
imity to the gummed surface. The frame 
is then placed in a box containing a quan- 
tity of the powdered pigment, which is 
forced against the muslin by an air-blast, 
and, passing through the interstices, ad- 
heres to the gummed glass. In this way 
the patterns of the lace or muslin are re- 
produced, and. the powder being first 
caused to adhere firmly by placing the 
plate in a steam chamber for afew mo- 
ments, is burnt in, as before described, in 
a special furnace. By means of stencil- 
plates of different designs, and muslin and 
lace of different patterns, together with 
pigments of various hues, some very beau- 
tiful glass screens have been produced, 
which for many purposes will be pre- 
ferred to the plain opaque glass at present 
manufactured. 

—_—_——_e-e—_______ 


The White Incrustations on the Bricks 
of Philadelphia Houses. 


We take from the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter a report on this subject, read by 
Dr. Joseph G. Richardson before the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society. The 
same efflorescence was examined not long 
since by Mr. William Trautwine, who 
came substantially to the same conclusions 
regarding the chemical composition of the 
incrustation. Only he attributes its forma- 
tion to the practice of burning bricks with 
coal, and, as a remedy, recommends that 
pressed and front bricks be burned with 
wood or coke. 

The report is as follows: 
The sub-committee appointed to examine 
the incrustation so abundant upon the east 
walls of brick houses in Philadelphia, and 
to consider its probable effect upon the 
public health and possible association with 
the prevailing epidemics of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, typhoid fever, etc., respect- 
fully reports— 

That a quantity of the grayish white 
power being collected by scraping, it was 
found, on examination under the micro- 
scope, with a power of two hundred diame. 
ters, to be chiefly composed of small 
acicular and prismatic crystals with dihe- 
dral summits, which, on the addition of 
water, were seen to dissolve with great 
rapidity, leaving a few granules and an oc- 
casional angular particle. 

In order to obtain a larger quantity of the 
insoluble matter for investigation, two 
grammes (thirty-one grains) were agitated 
with twenty cubic centimetres of water, 
and, after standing twelve hours, a drop of 
the reddish-brown deposit, let fall, was 
examined microscopically as before. It 
was found to be made up of, first, particles 
of brick and of quartz, ete. (sand); sec- 
ond, portions of coniferous wood, leaves, 
stellate hairs, and other debris from the 
vegetable kingdom; third, fragments of cot- 
ton, flax, and dyed wool, evidently derived 
from clothing; last, but not least, cells of 
pavement epithelium, singly and in groups 


greens and oaks, the yield seems perfectly 
astounding. 
thousands of acres which would yield from 
300 to 600 cords per acre. 
lands yield, on an average, 100 cords 
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dust, to the fourth story of the house from 
the front of which I scraped them. Of 
course, had they proceeded from the cuticle 
of any person suffering or recovering from 
small-pox, scarlet fever, syphilis, ete., they 
might, under favorable circumstances, 
have conveyed these diseases to any indi- 
vidual upon whom they happened to 
alight. No bacteria, bacteridia, micro- 
thrix or leptothrix filaments were visible, 


although their germs were doubtless 
present. 


In order to determine the exact constitu- 
tion of the crystals, the solution was care- 
fully filtered off from the insoluble por- 
tion, which latter, after desiccation, was 
found to weigh twelve centigrammes 
(about six per cent.) of the whole ; and 
after some preliminary experiments, the 
trace of iron was removed by precipitation 
with ammonic sulphide, and the decanted 
fluid treated with hydric-disodic phos- 
phate, which threw down a bulky white 
precipitate of magnesic phosphate. The 
combined acid was shown, by testing with 
barie chloride, to be sulphuric, and since 
the precipitate of magnesic phosphate ob- 
tained was equal to that derived by a sim- 
ilar process from one and three-quarters 
of a gramme of magnesic sulphate, this 
incrustation upon our brick walls is thus 
proved to be largely, if not chiefly, com- 
posed of the common sulphate of magne- 
sia, vulgarly called epsom salis, 

The probable mode of formation of this 
saline exanthem is, it seems to me, that the 
sulphuric acid from our million of gas 
burners and coal stoves is absorbed by 
moisture deposited during the evening 
upon the front walls of houses facing the 
east (and therefore shaded from the after- 
noon sun). The extremely dilute acid 
coating thus produced then combines with 
magnesia contained in the bricks, or pos- 
sibly in the mortar, and when its water is 
evaporated by the morning sun in dry 
weather, crystallizes in the unsightly in- 
crustation now lamented by so many 
property owners of our city. 

The evil may doubtless be palliated by 
thoroughly washing and scrubbing the 
affected walls, but by way of prevention it 
might be worth while to try subjecting the 
bricks to a sulphuric acid bath, followed 
by prolonged immersion in running water 
before they are built into a house front. A 
thick coat of paint would probably effect 
a cure. 

In view of the circumstance that no fun- 
gous or fungoid growths are discoverable 
in the deposit, and also that our water 
supply is derived from sources in great 
measure inaccessible to the washings of 
house walls, I think we may conclude that 
this white incrustation has no injurious 
effect upon the health of inhabitants of 
Philadelphia. On the contrary, since its 
presence is an evidence of the fixation of 
a deleterious product from coal and gas 
combustion, we may even look upon mag- 
nesia in this form as an important aid to- 
ward secuiing for our citizens that great 
desideratum of sanitary science, pure air. 


————_-¢e—_____. 
Firewood to the Acre. 


THE statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture gives the following figures as 
the average yield of woodland in various 
places : 

In Franklin County, Maine, the best 
woodland yields 40 cords per acre; the 
average is about 25. In Sagadahock and 
Hancock counties the average yield is 3 
cords per acre. 

In New Hampshire, the average yield is 
put from 20 to 40 cords per acre in the dif- 
ferent counties. 

In Vermont, the forests yield from 25 to 
50 cords per acre. Some forests are esti- 
mated to furnish 200 cords ! 

In Rhode Island, about 30 cords per 
acre. 

In Connecticut, sprout lands yield about 
25 cords per acre every twenty-five years, 
In New York, from 30 to 60 cords per 
acre. The original forests in some of the 
counties are estimated at 65 cords, 

In Delaware, well-set second growth 
woodland yields 30 to 40 cords per acre. 

In Maryland, from 80 to 40 cords, ete. 
In Oregon, however, among the ever- 


In Douglas County there are 


Oak-timbered 
per 


of eight or ten. These were probably hu- 
man epithelial cells, rubbed off from the 


skin until the India rubber on each side is 
two or three centimetres thick and he con- | 


skins of the thousands of passers-by in the 
street below, and carried by the wind, as 


acre. 
Office, in relation to this land, ‘‘It will 
produce from 25,000 to 300,000 feet per 
acre,” and “there are vast tracts that | 


Says the annual report of the Land 
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would cover the entire surface with cord 
wood 10 feet in height.” The reports 
speak of forests of pine trees, ‘‘from 1 to 
15 feet in diameter and 200 to 300 feet 
high,” and ‘‘red and yellow pines of gi- 


300 feet, and from 9 to 12 feet in diame- 
ter:” 
—————_0+e—___ 


A Cause of Mill Fires. 


Pror. R. WEBER, of Berlin, has obtained 
the prize of the Berlin Verein fiir Gewer- 
befleiss for his investigation of the causes 
of mill fires. He shows that all sorts of 
flour in dust clouds are inflammable, and 
that some of the so-called fire-damp explo- 
sions of coal minesare really caused by the 
ignition of the clouds of dust floating in the 
atmosphere of mines. Free and steady ven- 
tilation will greatly diminish the danger 
of destructive exp!osions in mills, and those 
of ‘‘dry” mines can be nearly made impos- 
sible by occasionally sprinkling the head- 
ings and galleries with water conveyed in 
flexible pipes from the pit-mouth. [A prac- 
tical and observant mill owner at Minne- 
apolis, had attributed the destructive fires 
there to that cause. ] 


coe 
A Singular Fire. 


Nor long since, the Hartford (Oonn.) 
Courant related the following instance, 
which illustrates the trite proverb that ac- 
cidents will happen in the best regulated 
families. In one of the most careful 
households in that city, where fenders 
guard the fireplaces and safety matches 
aggravate the strange visitor, smoke was 


where the family were at breakfast. In- 
vestigation showed that a chair in the room 
was burning. How it could have taken 
fire was a mystery, until it was noticed that 
the sun’s rays, falling on a large mag- 
nifying lens used to study photographs 
with, had been concentrated through it 
upon the chair, and had set it burning. If 
the family had not fortunately selected for 
breakfasting an hour when the sun is pretty 
near the zenith, and so prudently fixed it 
to have some one in the room at that dan- 
gerous time, the whole house might have 
been mysteriously destroyed. 


————_e--e—______ 
A New Tanning Process. 


M. Charles Paesi, an Italian chemist, has 
recently discovered a new mode of tan- 
ning, which is stated by the Journal 
d@’ Hygténe to be much superior in its results, 
as well as more expeditious than any mode 
in which tan bark is used. It consists in 
macerating the skins in a bath of perchlo- 
ride of iron and seasalt dissolved in water. 
The operation lasts from four to six 
months. The perchloride is a powerful dis- 
infectant, and is said to render the indus- 
try much more healthy than it now is. 


———_¢e—____ 
Sea Cables and Fish. 


THE sunfish has repeatedly injured the 
submarine cable between Portugal and 
Brazil and along the‘east coast of South 
America. Splinters of bone have been 
found thrust into the cable through the 
several coverings so deep as to affect the 
electric wires. A small species of marine 
animal also appears to devote its special at- 
tention toward boring and destroying ca- 
bles. Whales have likewise caused great 
damage to cables. A short time ago the 
cable in the Persian Gulf ceased to work. 


Examination was made, and it was found — 


that a whale, which was entangled in the 
cable, had broken it. 
ered Over with parasites, and in its efforts 
to free itself of them by rubbing its body 
against the cable the cable was broken, and 
one of the ends then coiled round the 
whale in such a way that it was unable to 
free itself, and was thus suffocated. 


———_-e—_____. 
Bichromate of Potash. 


M. Lanjorrois calls attention to the anti- 
septic properties ot this salt, which appear 
to be greater than was hitherto supposed. 
The addition of one per cent to ordinary 
water will render it capable of preserving 
organic substances immersed from all de- 
composition, even though the solution be 
exposed to the free contact of the atmos- 
phere. One per cent is quite sufficient to 


give a decided tint to water, hence its anti- 


septic powers seem on a footing with its 
power of coloration 


discovered in a room adjoining the one. 


The animal was coy- — 


gantic growth, often attaining a height of — 


Z 
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An Unhealthful Cellar. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health gives a sketch of the 
cellar of a house in Tadle , built by a 
clergyman. It was provided with an open 
well and sink drain, with its deposit-box 
in close proximity thereto, affording facili- 
ty to discharge its gases in the well as the 
most convenient place. The cellar was 
used, as country cellars commonly are, for 
the storage of provisions of every kind, and 
the windows were never opened. ‘The 
only escape for the soil moisture and 
ground air, except that which was absorbed 
by the drinking waters, was through the 
erevices of the floor into the rooms above. 
After a few months’ residence in the house, 
the clergyman’s wife died of fever. He soon 
married again, and the second wife also died 
of fever within a year from the time of mar- 
riage. His children were sick. He occu- 
pied the house about two years, and was 
succeeded by a man named B—~—. His 
wife was soon taken ill, and barely escaped 
with her life. A physician then took the 
house He married, and his wife soon af- 
ter died of fever. Another physician took 
the house, and within a few months came 
near dying of erysipelas. He deserved it. 
The house meanwhile received no treat- 
ment; the doctors, according to their usual 
wont, even in their own families, were sat- 
isfied to deal with the consequences, and 
leave the causes to do their worst. Next 
after the doctors, a school teacher took the 
house, and made a few changes ‘‘ for con- 
venience,” apparently, for substantially it 
remained the same, for he, too, escaped as 
by the skin of his teeth. Finally after the 
foreclosure of many lives, the sickness and 
fatality of the property became so marked 
that it became unsalable. When last sold 
every sort of prediction was mude as to the 
risk of occupany; but, by a thorough at- 
tention to sanitary conditions, no such 
risks have been encountered. And this, 
too, could be matched by a number of city 


| houses which have fallen under our obser- 


vation. One we know of on Brooklyn 
Heights, and not long ago notorious for its 
unhealthfulness. Jt was built over an old 
privy vault / And only a few weeks ago a 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Crowthers and four 
children, were killed by the pent-up pois- 
onous air of a Brooklyn cellar. Many we 
know of in both New York and Brooklyn, 


| built in ground filled in with street dirt, 


ashes and house garbage; palatial some of 
them are, in both dimensions and appoint- 
ments; but the leprosy which cleaved upto 
Gehazi for his too great haste to get rich 
was not more pertinacious than that which 
is fastened to these dwelling places, erected 
under the same propensities as those which 
governed him. —The Sanitarian. : 
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' The Destruction of Life in India by 


Wild Animals. 


Sir Jos. Fayrer, K. C. §. I, has un- 
doubtedly done good service in once more 
calling public attention to the appalling 
destruction of human life which is annu- 
ally taking place in India from wild beasts 
and the bites of venomous snakes. In a 
paper read before the Indian Section 
of the Society of Arts ut a late regular 
Meeting, Sir Joseph showed that, from 
returns furnished to government, in the 
year 1875 no Jess than 20,805 persons and 
46,805 head of cattle perished from this 
cause, the subdivision of this ghastly 
death-roll being accurately distributed as 
follows:—Elephants killed 61 human beings 
and 6 head of cattle; tigers, 828 persons 
and 12,423 cattle; leopards, 187 persons 
and 16,157 cattle; bears, 84 persons and 
529 cattle; wolves destroyed 1,016 persons 
and 9,407 cattle; hyenas, 68 persons and 
2,116 cattle; whilst jackals, alligators, 
buffaloes, boars and other animals are 
credited with the destruction of 1,446 per- 
sons and 8,001 cattle, the hideous chronicle 
being completed by the deaths of 17,070 
persons and 3,166 cattle from the bites of 
snakes, 

—————_--.- 0 


Pouring Oil on Troubled Waters. 


Tue effect of oil in stilling troubled 
waters, says Jron, has been so long known 
that it has been constituted the basis of a 
proverbial phrase. A very small quantity 
of oil thus has frequently overcome a very 
powerful sea. Not many years ago a case 
occurred in which a ship’s crew was en- 
abled, during a severe storm, to escape on 
shore by the help of a few gallons of oil. 
A similar and equally successful employ- 
ment of the same substance is reported to 
have been made off the ‘‘ Cape of Storms” 
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last summer. The King Cenric, a vessel of 
1,490 tons, left Liverpoolin June last for 
Bombay. When off the Cape of Good 
Hope she encountered a heavy gale from 
the northwest, which continued for some 
time. ‘Tremendous seas broke over the 
ship, bursting in the main hatch, washing 
away the hatch-houses and boats, smashing 
in the front of the cabin, and destroying 
the captain’s and officers’ stores and cloth- 
ing. ‘The gale lasted for nearly five days, 
and though the vessel stood it very well, it 
was impossible to repair any of the damage, 
as the waves were continually sweeping her 
decks. At length the chief officer sug- 
gested the trial of throwing oil upon the 
water. Two canvas clothes bags were ob- 
tained, and into each two gallons of fine oil 
were poured, the bags being punctured 
slightly, and flung one over each quarter 
in tow of the vessel. The effect was 
magical; the waves no longer broke over 
the poop and sides of the ship, but several 
yards away, where the oil had spread itself 
over the surface; and around the poop, in 
the wake of the vessel, was a large circuit 
of calm water. The crew were thus able 
to repair the damage with greater ease, and 
the ship was relieved from the tremendous 
shocks she had previously received from 
the heavy seas. he two bags lasted two 
days, after which—the worst fury of the 
gale having expended itself—no more oil 
was used. 
pea OP Oe eretes 


Toughened Glass. 


AT a recent scientific meeting in France, 
a communication was read from M. de la 
Bastie, on the progress in the manufacture 
of toughened glass since first it was brought 
into notice. Numerous specimens were 
shown of the most varied and accurate 
forms: lamp-glasses, gas-globes, goblets of 
various forms, tumblers, mortars, and pes- 
tles. It is well known how easily broken 
these last are when made with ordinary 
glass. Those of hardened glass will stand 
almost any amount of rough usage. Cap- 
sules for pharmaceutists and chemists, of 
all sizes and every shape, were shown; 
glass plates;in crystal or enamel, and tea 
and coffee cups in white enamel. Ordi- 
nary glasses were put in a basket with 
glasses made of hardened crystal; after 
several shocks the former were all broken 
to pieces, while the latter were as sound as 
ever. Thus all the difficulties seem to 
have been solved. But what is most im- 
portant, the processes of manufacture 
have been simplified and combined with 
the ordinary operations of the glass-worker, 
so as considerably to diminish the expense 
and give more regular forms and more per- 
fect execution. The objects made with 
the liquid matter, when they are still red, 
are thrown directly into the hardening 
bath, and not reheated, as originally, till 
they were soft, which often caused an al- 


teration in their form.—Boston Jour. of 


Chemistry. 


————-e-# e- —___— 
Drying Oil. 


LINSEED OIL may be rendered drying, 
without boiling, by the following process: 
Mix linseed oil the older the better, with 
two per cent. of borate of manganese, and 
heat the mixture on a water or steam bath 
to 100° or at most to 110°. The product 
is an excellent, light-colored, rapidly dry- 
ing oil. By frequently stirring the mix- 
ture, the drying property of the oil is in- 
creased. he borate of manganese is 
easily procurable in commerce, but it can 
be readily prepared by precipitating a so- 
lution of sulphate of manganese by one of 
borax, washing the precipitate and drying 
it at the ordinary temperature of the air 
or with a gentle heat, 100° or thereabouts. 


——— 0 -- 


The Functions of Vine Leaves. 


A CONTINUED series of investigations 
have convinced M. Macagno that a most 
important part in the formation of the 
fruit is performed by this portion of the 
tree. A vast number of analyses show 
that the leaves cuntain glucose (grape 
sugar) and cream of tartar, substances 
which enter largely into the composition of 
the grape. He found, in the month of 
June, in one kilo. of them 14°24 grammes 
of the former and 7°41 grammes of the 
latter. As the season advanced, those 
quantities augmented, until at the period of 
the vintage they had nearly doubled. He 
also found them in the branches, but in 
smaller proportions, and he concludes that 
the leaves are the laboratory in which the 


first material of the fruit is formed, and 
that from them it is conducted by the 
branches tothe bunches. After the grapes 
had ripened, the quantity of the sub- 
stances mentioned ceased, almost imme- 
diately, in the leaves. In consequence of 
those facts he recommends vine-growers 
to abandon the practice of nzpping, which 
consists in suppressing, in the early 
part of July, the tops of the fruit-bearing 
branches, at three or four leaves above the 
highest bunch. In July last, he nipped 
twenty trees in a vineyard in full culture, 
and left the neighboring stocks in their 
natural condition. The analysis he made 
on the 27th of September showed that the 
latter had produced, per kilo., 620 grammes 
of pulp, while the others had only 581 
grammes, and the proportion of saccha- 
rine matter was 175 grammes and 140 
grammes. 


+e —_____ 
Painting Ironwork. 


TuE best paint for iron work is either 
the oxide of iron paint, known as the 
Torbay paint, or the silicate oxide paint, 
both consisting of oxide of iron and sili- 
cious matter, to which any color may be 
added and applied in the usual way. They 
can be applied even after the surface has 
commenced to rust, as from their nature 
they amalgamate freely with the rust, 
forming an impervious coating adhering 
well to the surface, and yet sufficiently 
elastic to prevent cracking when the iron 
expands or contracts under variations of 
temperature. Bituminous or tar mixtures, 
thinned with linseed oil, are well adapted 
for ironwork, especially when they can be 
applied hot, or to the heated surface of the 
metal, so as to insure a firm adhesion by 
entering the pores. A mixture of silicate 
oxide with tar also forms a good durable 
coating on iron. When ironwork is to be 
painted with ordinary lead paint red lead 
should be used. The adhesion of such a 
coating on iron work can seldom be de- 
pended on in consequence of the non- 
porous surface. This is further prevented 
by the galvanic action that sets in between 
the iron and the lead. Galvanizing, or 
coating the surface with a preparation of 
zinc, is also frequently resorted to as a 
preservative. With all such coatings the 
surface must be perfectly clean and free 
from rust. It is advisable, so as to prevent 
rusting, that all ironwork should be coated 
with some preservative soon after it leaves 
the mould, forge, or mill. 


——_—__ e+ e—_____ 


Cheap Cigars in Germany. 


In connection with Prince Bismarck’s 
tobacco project, a celebrated botanist, Herr 
Schlieden, has published some statistics in 
regard to the manufacture and sale of ci- 
gars in Germany. It appears that in Thu- 
ringia alone, about 450 tons of beetroot 
leaves are annually ‘‘ transformed into to- 
bacco.” In Magdeburg and the Palatinate 
the cigar-makers employ large quantities, 
not only of beetroot leaves, but also of 
the leaves of endive, and even of the po- 
tato plant. The cigars sold in South Ger- 
many as coming from Vevay, at a price of 
from one mark to one mark and a half per 
100, do not, according to Herr Schlieden, 
contain any tobacco, ‘‘except that made 
with cabbage or turnip leaves which had 
been deprived of their specific odor by 
various manipulations, and subsequently 
steeped for some time in an extract of 
tobacco.” Herr Schlieden adds, with an 
air of conscious pride, that ‘‘in no country 
in the world are cigars sold at so cheap a 
rate as in Germany.” 


ee 


Invisible Ink for Postal Cards. 


Tue Deutsche Illustrirte Gewerbezeitung 
proposes the use of what may be called 
‘postal card ink,” for messages which are 
sent on such cards or otherwise unsealed. 
A solution of nitrate or chloride of cobalt, 
or chloride of copper, mixed with a little 
gum or sugar, produces a ‘‘ magic ink,” 
which is made visible by warming, either 
by holding against the stove or over a 
burning match. Potassium ferrocyanide 
in solution may also be used; but this re- 
quires a developer, for which either cop 
per or iron sulphate may be employed. 
With the former the writing will appear in 
brown, and with the latter in blue color. 


———_-«—____ 
Cleopatra’s Needle. 


A GERMAN doctor has made observations 
on the Luxor obelisk, at Paris, and has 
come to the conclusion that the monoliths 
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of Egypt decay with rapidity in European 
climates. The Luxor obelisk shows that 
within the last twenty-eight years it has 
suffered a gradual change, due to the at- 
mosphere of Paris. Gradually the red 
color of the syenite has become duller and 
lighter; now the obelisk bears a white 
film of kaolin, the last product of the decay 
of granite. In thirty-six years the stone 
has received more damage from the atmo- 
sphere of Paris than during as many cen- 
turies in Egyptian air. 

The injury which the moist climate of 
England will inflict upon Cleopatra’s Nee- 


die is likely to be still more rapid ; but 


there is at least the consolation that its in- 
cidental injury in London fogs will not be 
much worse for the stone than the bad 
treatment it was receiving in its neglected 
state at Alexandria. 

oe 
The Coal Areas and Annual Coal Pro- 


duction of the Globe. 
Area in Square Production in 1874. 


Country. Miles. Tons. 
Great Britain... 11,900 125,070,000 
ROLIMANY nie. ct- ste 1,800 46,658,000 
United States. ..192,000 50,000,000 
France 424 «wsesre 1,800 17,060,000 
Belgium:........ 900 14,670,000 
VANISTI ISIE all '<: teers 1,800 12,280,000 
Russia 11,000 1,392,000 
Nova Scotia.... 18,000 1,052,000 
Spainercetr- se av 3,000 580,000 
Other countries, 28,000 5,000,000 

270,200 274,262,000 

oe 
Digitalis. 


This drug has been called ‘‘ the quinine 
of the heart,’’ and has been used with less 
discrimination than is desirable. M. Gub- 
ler, of Paris, has studied its use clinically, 
and concludes that it is, comparatively, of 
far more value in mitral affections than in 
those of the aortic valve. It is contraindi- 
cated in almost all cases of aortic insuffi- 
ciency and obstruction. Opium is useful in 
the latter.— Louisville Med. News. 


2-e 
‘Phosphide of Zinc. 


According to Hager, this product, which 
is now used in therapeutics, can be pre- 
pared by the action of a current of phos- 
phorous vapor over melted zinc in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen. It constitutes a grey 
crystalline mass, friable, and containing 
disseminated rhombic crystals. Its specific 
gravity is 4.72. Ata high temperature it 
volatilizes; its melting point is higher 
than that of zinc. It evolves an odor of 
phosphorus when it is broken up in a 
mortar, and gives off phosphuretted hydro- 
gen when dissolved in acids. It does not 
change in the air unless heated, when it is 
transformed into phosphate of zinc. It 
contains 25 of phosphorus for 75 of zinc. 
Its action upon the animal economy ap- 
pears to be similar to that of phosphorus, 
now so fashionable a medicine, but is 6 to 
8 times less powerful, which is a very great 
advantage. It can be administered in pow- 
ders or pills, at the dose of 0.005 gramme 
to 0.01 gramme (0°08 to 0.16 of a grain). 


See Sg 
Carron Oil in Anal Fissure. 


Tuts painful affection, which has hereto- 
fore resisted almost all forms of treatment 
by local applications, has been successfully 
managed by Carrére, who states in An- 
nales de la Méd. de Gand that he applies 
the mixture of lime and water and linseed 
oil, so commonly used in burns. Thisis 
done several times daily, and in all cases 
he has obtained a cure in at farthest eight 
days.—Allg. Med. Cent.-Zeit., 1878. 

oe 
North German Universities. 


THE twenty universities of Northern 
Germany cost the country annually about 
two millions of dollars. The University 
of Leipsic alone receives two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. These twenty uni- 
versities have a staff of twelve hundred 
and fifty professors, who receive salaries 
varying from five hundred dollars to three 
thousand dollars. The young man who 
embraces the career of teaching can calcu- 
late on having a salary of two thousand 
dollars when he reaches the age of thirty- 
five. He is certain also of a pension when 
retired. Germany has a university for 
every two millions of inhabitants. Austria 
one for five millions, England one for 
seven millions, and Switzerland one for 
one million.— Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 
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Book Notices. 


|<“ WHat Am I?” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDTI- | 


CAL ScrencEs. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
A. M., M. D., and I. Minis Hays, A. 
M., M. D. No. 150. 


1878. Published quarterly by Henry C. 
Lea, Philadelphia. Price $5 a year, 


free of postage. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONNECTICUT PHAR- | 


MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, at the Second 
Annual Meeting, held in New Haven, 
February 6th, 1878. 

We receive with pleasure this evidence 
of the interest taken in their profession by 
the pharmaceutists of our neighboring 
State. The proceedings fill a pamphlet of 


43 pages, well edited and very handsomely | 
It contains, besides the usual list 


got up. 
of officers, roll of members, minutes of 
meeting, addresses, etc., a number of cred- 
itable papers, written by members in 
answer to queries proposed and accepted 
at the previous meeting. One of these is 
published this month in another column of 
‘THe Druecists CrrcuLar. Others may 
appear at some future time; they mostly 
treat of ethical rather than practical ques- 
tions, but are all well worth reading. The 
otlicers for the current year are the follow- 
ing: President, Hugh H. Osgood, of Nor- 
wich; Vice-Presidents, Dwight Phelps, of 
West Winsted, and F. V. Perry, of Dan- 
bury; Secretary, Romanta Wells, of New 
Haven; 7'reaswrer, George P. Chandler, of 
Hartford. 


CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL 
AND ANALYTICAL, as applied to the Arts 
and Manufactures. A new Encyclope- 
dia of Chemistry, complete in 40 parts. 
Illustrated with numerous wood-cuts and 
steel-plate engravings. Price fifty cents 
each part. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
We have just received parts 26, 27, 28, 

29 and 30 of this excellent publication. 
Their contents appear to be of more than 
ordinary interest to chemists, but this is 
only accidental, as the subjects are treated 
in alphabetical order. For _ instance, 
among the more important topics we no- 
tice copious and well-illustrated articles on 
iodine, iron, lead, leather, manure, mer- 
cury, nickel, nitric acid and nitro-glycer- 
ine. This last, a relatively new material, 
receives a full description, with numerous 
illustrations. Its mode of manufacture, 
its purification, storage, properties, and 
applications, the methods of exploding it 
either pure or combined, like dynamite, 
are the subjects of an elaborate and care. 
fully written exposition. It is, we believe, 
the most complete article ever written on 
nitro-glycerine. ‘Che subject of oils ter- 
minates the thirtieth part, but will only be 
concluded in the following. Of the work, 
as a whole, it may be said that it has so 
far amply fulfilled the promises of the be- 
ginning numbers. When complete the 
treatise will no doubt be nearly indispen- 
sable as areference book to chemists en- 
gaged in arts and manufactures. 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTATION. A Hand- 
Book of Lecture Experiments in Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. By Samugn P. Sapr- 
LER, A. M., Pa. D. Louisville: John P. 
Morton & Co. 


The book is systematically arranged for 
the use of lecturers and teachers in chemis- 
try, as well as for students in normal 
schools and colleges and for private study. 
As the title indicates, it is not a text-book, 
but a hand book of practical chemistry for 
beginners, all didactic and thevretical 
statements being nearly altogether exclud 
ed. Many excellent wood-cuts illustrate 
the text, and greatly add to the clearness 
and usefulness of the descriptions. 


PETTENGILL’S NeEwspaAPER Dr1REcTORY 
AND ADVERTISERS’ HaANnpD-Book for 
1378. A complete list of the Newspapers 
and other Periodicals published in the 
United States and British America; also 
the prominent European and Australian 
newspapers. 

A carefully and honestly prepared pub- 
lication. So far as we can judge, the lists 
are quite complete and the information 
generally reliable. It is a useful hand-book 
for advertisers as well as for all those inter- 
ested in periodical literature. 


THE Vest-PockeT ANATomMIsT. Founded 
upon “ Gray.” By C. Henrr LEONARD, 
M.D. Second enlarged edition. Sixth 
thousand. Detroit: 1878. 

This is a companion to the Reference 
and Dose-book of the same author, noticed 
in the April number of Tue CrrovuLar. 
The price is fifty cents, 


New Series. April, | 


A valedictory address 
to the graduates of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville, de- 
livered at the forty-first session, Februar 
28, 1878. Louisville: John P. Morton & 
Co. 

METEOROLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF MEDI- 
CINE. An address delivered before the 
Austrian Meteorological Society by Dr. J. 


Schreiber. Translated by W. H. Gep- 
pines, M. D. of Aiken, 8. C. Reprint- 
ed from the Richmond and Louisville 


Medical Journal of February, 1878. 


ON THE OXIDATION OF XYLENESULPHONIC 
Acips. By Matvern W. Ixus, Pu. D. 
A paper describing researches made for 
the purpose of investigating the chemical 
constitution of the sulpho-derivatives of 
different varieties of xylene. 


Tue CopE oF Mepican Erarcs of the Am- 
erican Association of the American In- 
stitute of Homeeopathy and of the Na- 
tional Eclectic Society. Arranged by C. 
H. Leonarp, A. M., M. D. Detroit: 
1878. Price 25 cents. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. For the year 1878. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE HisToRY OF MEDI- 
CAL EDUCATION AND MEDICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 1776- 
1876. Special report prepared by N. S8. 
Davis, A. M., M. D. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 18,7. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF ALUM- 
NI ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. Philadelphia: 
1878. <A creditable report of sixty-four 
pages, exclusive of twenty-four pages of 
advertisements. 


ErautH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY, 
made to the General Assembly. Provi- 
dence: 1873. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN HOSPITAL IN THE Crry or NEW 
York, for the year 1878. With the 
charter, constitution. by-laws, ete. New 
York: Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding 
Co. 1878. 

Our Parks, TO BE or Not To Br. Papers 
read before the New York Academy of 
Sciences. By a Puystcran. New York: 
Brentano, 1878. 

MEDICINAL PLANTS INDIGENOUS IN MIcH- 
IGAN. By A. B. Lyons, M. D. A paper 
read before the Detioit Academy of 
Medicine. Reprinted from the Detroit 
Lancet, February and March, 1878. 

ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE DruG TRADE OF 
New York, for the year 1877. Pre- 
pared by D. C. Robbins, Esq. For the 
twentieth annual report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 
New York, 1878.—A careful collecticn of 
useful tables compiled from useful statis- 
tics. 

Is MODERN EDUCATION EXERTING AN Evn, 
INFLUENCE UPON THE EYE-SIGHT OF OUR 
CHILDREN? By A. W. CauHoun, M. D. 
Reprint from the Atlantu Medical and 
Surgical Journal. ; 

OBJECTIONS TO THE Usk OF CARBOLIC 
ACID IN THE [TREATMENT OF PILES. By 
J. M. Marnews, M. 1. Read before 
the Kentucky State Medical Society. 
Reprinted from the American Medical 
Bi- weekly of April 27, 1878. 

AMPUTATION OF CERVIX Utert By W. 
H. Warnen, M. D. Read before the 
Kentucky State Medical Society. Re- 
printed from the May number of tie 
Richmond and Loutsvilie Medizal Journat. 
Louisville, 1878. 

CarsBo.uic Actp INJECTIONS IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF Pies. Rapican Curgs. By 


A. B. Coox, A. M., M. D. Louisville, 
1878. 
Lirnoromy. A TAaBuLATED STATEMENT 


oF CASES, with considerations in relation 

to the operation, the treatment, and tne 

preventives most promising of success. 

By Davip Princpg, M. VD. Reprinted from 

the St. Louis Wedicul and Surgical Jour- 

na of April, 1878. 

GOLDEN SHORE FOR THE SUNDAY ScHOOL. 
By J. F. Kinsey. Published by F. W. 
Helmick, Cincinnati, O. Price 30 cents. 

aoe 
Sweet Hope of a Cremationist. 

Dr. Lr Moyng, in a recent interview, 
speaking of the bill before the Legislature 
to abolish his crematory, expressed a hope 
to live long enough to burn some of the 
law makers, 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DRuGGIsTs CIRCULAR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at oncea 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permament ‘‘ binder” when 
filed. It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers. 

os 


Back Numbers. 


WE will pay 15 cents each for July and 
September, 1874; January, February, and 
October, 1875; January, June, and August, 
1876; August and October, 1877. 


oe 


Feeding Cattle on Mushrooms. 


AccoRDING to the Scientifie Marmer (Bos- 
ton), fungi for cattle food is the latest Ger- 
man idea. When food is scarce, it is rec- 
ommended to feed the fungi of the woods 
in the form of a dried powder. Experience 
has shown the idea practicable, and the 
fungi to be highly nutritious. 
SSP 


TO THE DRUG TRADE OF THE WEST 
AND SOUTH. 


We have discovered an absolute chemical test for 
the detection of spurious and mixea whiskeys and 
brandies, from imported and straight goods. We 
send you a sample free, witu all particulurs, on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents postage. BREWER & CO., CHEM- 
ists, 10 College Place, New York. 


; JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 
Chemical aud Pharmacentical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.0u. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PUBLISHER, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ill.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Boox- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DENNISON’S 
Absorbent Cotton 


PREPARED FROM THE BEST MATERIAL, 
FOR USE AS A SURGICAL DRESSING, 
COMMENDS ITSELF ON ACOOUNT OF 
ITS PURITY, UNIFORMITY OF 


TEXTURE, AND ITS : 
PROPERTY AS AN 
ABSORBENT. 
o> 


WHAT PHYSICIANS SAY OF IT: 


“Anelegant and useful preparation.'’’— Horatio 
K. Storer, M.D., Pres. Gynecological Society of 
Boston. 


‘‘It seems to be perfect. I can and do speak 
of 1t in the highest terms.’’—Samuel Sexton, 
M.D., New York. 


‘““A decided and valuable acquisition to our 
medical appliances.” —W. W. Dawson, M.D., 
Cincinnati. 


‘‘Tts delicate fibre and peculiar elasticity en- 
able me to Cleanse the Must sensitive surface 
Without any pain.’’—Leartus Connor, M.D., Sec. 
Delroit Medical College. 


‘* Beyond comparison the best thing possible 
for continually recurring exigencies im surgical 
practce.’’—Henry A. Martin, M.D., Boston. 


‘‘Tts qualities speak for themselves—at once ' 
and wWituout explanatioun—and it will soon be 
found in the ottice of every intelligent physi- 
ciau,'’—Geo. G. Larbell, M.D., Boston. 


‘Superior to any and all other forms of cotton 
that 1 uave hitherto used in my practice.'’—G@eo. 
H, Bixby, M.D., Boston. 


IT IS SOLD BY APOTHECARIES, DEALERS 
IN SURGICAL ARTICLES, AND BY 


DENNISON &CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St, Louis, 


PURE COD GIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has legs 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend, its manufacture, therefore the on] 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE cop 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. 

- i Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
oda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. t 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


AMERICAN CARBOLIC 
Disinfectant Powder. 


The Best Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
Cheap, convenient aud perfectly safe. Removes ail 
bad odors, insects, &c., from houses, stables, out- 
buildings, closets, &c. 


MARK. 


The utility of this Powder establishes its reputa- 
tion. It has no objectionable odor. A preventive of 
Cholera, Small Pox, Yeliow Fever, and all conta- 
geons diseases, Send for descriptive circular and 


"GEO. H SMITH & CO,.85 New Church St, NY, 


HEGEMAN’S 
STANDARD 


Family Preparations. 


Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 


A pleasant Cordial which strengthens and improves 
the Digestion; an excellent preventive of Fevers, 
Fever and Ame, &c., and a great Renovator and 
Tonic for invalids and debilitated persons. 


Ferrated Elixir of Bark, 


The most perfect Iron Tonic, a pleasant Cordial, con- 
taining the active principles of Calisaya Bark and 
Tron. 


Tolu and Liverwort Expectorant, 


A speedy and certain cure for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Genuine Medicinal Cod Liver Oil, 


For Consuniption, Scrofula, Rheumatism, etc. Our 
Oil has stood the test for twenty years, and thous- 
ands of patients attribute their recovery to its use. 
It is warranted pure. 


Beef, Wine and Iron. 
Our Nutritive Tonic ia prepared from Extract of 
Beef, Pure Sherry Wine, and Ciirate of Iron, com- 
bined with a pleasant form, and in all cases where 


an efficacious Tonic is desired, it will be found a 
most valuable preparation. 

Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, 
Dryness of the Skin, &c., &¢., 
Cured at once by CampHor Ick wITH GLYCERINE. 
It keeps the hauds soft iu all weather. See that you 
get HEGEMAN’S. sold by all druggists. Price, 25 

cents; sept by mail for 30 cents. 

Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Diseases 

or the Throat and Lungs, 

Speedy and certain cure. Hra@Eman’s Toiu and 

LivERWvoRkT EXPECTORANT. Only 50c. per bottle. 

Heveman’s (Formerly Velpeau’s) Celebrated 

Diarrhoea Remedy and Cholera 
Preventive. } 

The great value of this preparation having brought 

forth numerous worthless imitations, called Vel- 

peau’s, in order to protect our customers we were 

obliged to change the name as above. 

Agents for Red Uheek Medicine. Office, 203 B’dway. 


The above manufactured only by 


HEGEMAN & Co,, Chemists and Druggists, 
203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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CHRISTIANI’S 
Treatise on Perfumery. | 


JoHN NEWwron, 36 BEEKMAN St., N, XY. 


[June, 1878, 


— 


L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Editor and Proprietor. 
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TERMS OF THE 


One copy, one year (postage pre-paid)...., 
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Y., or Registered Letter. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


On First Page, per line of Nonpareil.. ..... .. 
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25 | Our Pharmacopeia adopted the more con- 


- | not completely dissolved in the menstruum. 


On Compound Spirit of Paeier: 
BY J. B. MOORE. 
[For The Druggists Circular.] 


ALL of the old formulas of the British 
colleges directed the Compound Spirit of 
Juniper to be made by macerating for a 
few days in dilated alcohol the juniper 
berries with the seeds of caraway and fen- 
nel, and afterward to obtain by distillation 
the spirituous liquid impregnated with the 
volatile principles of these substances. 


venient and expeditious method followed 
by the late London College of making it 
directly from the essential oils of the 
several ingredients, and employed diluted 
alcohol as the menstruum. ‘But as the 
diluted alcohol of our Pharmacopeia was 
considerably weaker than the proof spirit 
of the London College, the process did not 
produce a perfectly satisfactory preparation 
from the fact that the essential oils were 
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Thus a milky and unsightly mixture 
was obtained, which, after standing awhile, 
partially separated, a portion of the oils 
rising and collecting in a thin stratum on 
the top of the liquid, so that it could not 
be rendered clear except by filtration—at 
times requiring to be repeated more than 
once—a process which sacrificed a portion 
of the medicinal virtues of the remedy 
which were already too feeble. 
In order to overcome this defect the 
authors of the U.S. P. 1870, increased its al- 
coholic strength considerably, and made it 
correspond in spirituous strength to the for- 
mula of the London College. ‘This change, 
however, I consider a very unfortunate one, 
and of very doubtful propriety, when it is 
bofne in mind that the usual dose of this 
remedy is about a tablespoonful, and that 
it is often prescribed in a class of diseases 
in which the stimulus of alcohol might 
often be contraindicated. 

I think it would have been better to have 
allowed the formula to havé remained as it 
was with all its defects, rather than to have 
increased its alcoholic strength. Several 
years ago, while thinking how this formula 
might be improved so as to yield a clear 
and permanent preparation, it occurred to 
me to try making it as we prepare medica- 
ted waters by the intermedium of carbon- 
ate of magnesium. This I found, upon trial, 
to answer admirably, and to produce a 
satisfactory preparation, when made with 
diluted alcohol as directed in U. 8. P. 
1860, 

I would further state that an excellent 
Compound Spirit of Juniper can be made 
in this way, holding as much as four times 
the quantity of the essential oil directed in 
the officinal formula with a menstruum con. 
taining but twenty-five per cent. of alcohol. 
I have a sample of a lot made of. this 
Strength, in March, 1878, which remains 


1 have always thought that the propor- 
tions of the active ingredients in the Com- 
pound Spirit of Juniper to that of the men- 
struum were entirely too small even when 
made with diluted alcohol. There being 
but two-thirds of a minim of the oil of 
juniper—which is the chief if not its only 
active ingredient—to the fluid ounce, which 
gives but one-third of «a minim of the oil to 
the tablespoonful dose. The genuine. 
homeopathic character of this dose may be 
more fully appreciated when we consider 
that the dose of the oil of juniper is from 
five to fifteen drops. Each tablespoonful 
of the spirit as nade by the present ofli- | f 
cinal formula contains about two and a 
half fluid drachms of 85 per cent. alcohol, 
which is equivalent in spirituous strength 
to about a half fluid ounce of ordinary 
whiskey, which would be almost sufficient 
to produce decided feelings of intoxication 
in many delicate and impressible invalids, 
and especially in those unaccustomed to 


pound Spirit of Juniper mixes 
portions with aqueous liquids, with but 
slight cloudiness, an advantage not to be 
overlooked. 


“spirit,” as thus prepared, contains the 
entire amount of the volatile oil employed. 
in good condition, with the exception of a| There will be, of course, a portion remain- 
slight terebinthinate odor, ing behind in the filter, enveloped in the 
carbonate of magnesium, as is the case in 
all preparations made in this 
there will be, 
fourths, if not a larger proportion of the 
oils taken up and held in permanent solu. 
tion in the menstruum, which will give to 
each tablespoonful dose of the preparation 
at least three minims of the oil of juniper, 
which is nine times the 
officinal spirit. 


of the present ofticinal formula would, of 
course, more completely take up the oils, 
but would be therapeutically objectionable 


quality and of standard strength form an 
appropriate menstruum for this spirit ? 
The Compound Spirit of Juniper 
not be made in larger quantities at a time 
than the actual demands of business re- 
quire, and no more should be 
the shop bottle (which should be of colored 


tdition of 1814, that ‘the good and ba 


those of gin.” These remarks were mad 
in reference to its 


| ted alcohol by distillation. 


if not positively injurious, 


of no medicinal value in the preparation, 
advantage to the preparation. 


will atford an excellent preparation of de- 
cided medicinal value: 
Oil of juniper......... -4l¢ fluid drachms. 


a SSCarawayern eee che 
© oy, of each 10 minims. 


Se"sfenneleewe. 
ALCOHOL eee F : 
Boiling water....... of each 1 pint. 
Diluted alcobol........ Sufficient. 


Carbonate of magnesium, 10 drachms. 


First rub the oil thoroughly for fifteen 
minutes with the carbonate of magnesium. 
Then mix the alcohol and boiling water, 
and very gradually add, with thorough tri- 
turation, six fluid ounces of the mixture to 
the mixture of oil and carbonate of magne- 
sium until a smooth and uniform mixture 
is obtained. Transfer this to a half gallon 
bottle, shake briskly for several minutes. 
Then add the remainder of the menstruum 
in portions of one-fourth at atime, shaking 
vigorously after each addition, When 
cool, filter through paper, passing suflicient 
diluted alcohol through the filter to make 
the filtered product measure two pints. 

With a little care in the manipulation, 
this process will afford a good and per- 
fectly transparent preparation, very strongly 
impregnated with the taste and odor of the 


oils, and will offer to the physician a reli- 
able, 
remedy, far preferable to that afforded by 
the ofticinal formula. 


very useful and eflicient diuretic 


As made by the above process, the Com- 
in all pro- 


Ido not pretend to claim that the 


way; but 
I believe,at least three- 


strength of the 


A menstruum of the spirituous strength 


or reasons already stated. 
Why would not “Holland Gin” of good 


should 


kept up in 


the effects of alcoholic stimulants. ; 
Dr. Cox very pertinently remarks in 


commenting upon the Compound Spirit of 
Juniper in his ‘‘ American Dispensatory,” 


glass) than is necessary for convenience, 
the remainder should be kept in the cellar 
excluded from the light. 


effects of this spirit exactly coincide with |it is of 


spirituous character as 
made by the old British formulas of dilu: 


| _In the treatment of some chronic hy- 
dropic affections the excitant effects of 
Spirits may not be objectionable, but the 
Compound Spirit of Juniper is often ex- 
hibited in diseases of the kidneys and blad- 
der, and other affections in’ which the 
stimulus of alcohol would be objectionable 


In view of this state of things, I would 
suggest that the menstruum used in the | also the quality of your alcohol should be 
preparation be not stronger than diluted 
alcohol—the menstruum of the U. 8. P. of 
1860—and that the oil of juniper be in- 
creased twelvefold, and that the propor- 
tion of the other oils (caraway and fennel) 
be not more than quadrupled, as they are 


They are, I presume, simply added as adju- 
vants or corrigents, and are of doubttul 
After this 
view of the case I would propose the fol- 
lowing formula and process, as one that 


d|of Juniper is made or by what process 
vital importance to employ 
é | none but materials of the purest quality. 

All experienced pharmaceutists are aware 
of the difficulty of always procuring essen- 
tial oils of prime quality, as many oils of 
this class are so prone to change and be- 
come impaired in quality, if not rendered 
entirely unfit for use, even by a brief ex- 
posure, or neglect in keeping. “ Hence the 
imperative necessity for the exercise of the 
greatest care in the selection of the mate- 
rials for making this preparation. 

It is not only the quality of the oil that 
you should be careful in the choice of, but 


an object of your solicitude. 
be unexceptionably pure. Nearly all of 
the alcohol in the market is more or less 
contaminated by a disagreeable foreign 
odor, which becomes especially noticeable 
and offensive when the spirit is largely 
diluted with water. Any lot of alcohol 
that evolves a disagreeable odor when 
mixed with four or five parts of water at a 
temperature of from 110” to 115° should be 
rejected as unfit for use in making this 
preparation. I would advise the exclusive 
use of deodorized alcohol for this pur- 
pose. 

The purer your alcohol, and the nearer 
your essential oils approach virgin purity 
and freshness, the purer will be your pro- 
duct, and the more marked will be the 
agreeable and familiar gin-like aroma and 
flavor that should characterize the pre- 
paration when made of strictly pure ma- 
terials, 

This remedy has fallen greatly into dis- 
use, in fact into almost entire neglect by 
the medical profession, Owing in a great 
measure, I have no doubt, to its excessively 
stimulating character and to its extremely 
feeble medicinal strength. In fact I know 
this to be the case, as I frequently hear 
physicians object to its use on this account. 

If the suggestions which I have made in 
this paper are not considered favorably by 
our next Committee of Revision, I hope they 
may at least have the effect to awaken 
attention to the faults of the officinal for- 
mula, and animate others to efforts to 
remedy its defects in some other Way, as 
the formula should either be amended in 
some way or be discarded from the offici- 
nal list. 

Philadelphia, June, 1878. 


This should 


oe 
Essential Oils. 


Tunisis justly celebrated for its essences, 
such as ottar of roses, jasmine, cassie, quince, 
narcissus, henna, aloes, apple, orange, lem- 
on (both acid and sweet), scented poplar, 
sambak, or double jasmine of Arabia. 
These ottars are held in great esteem on 
account of the delicacy of their perfume, 
but, owing to their high price, a very small 
quantity is exported, and they only serve 
for local consumption. The price per met- 
ical (434 grains) of these ottars or essences 
is—roses, cassie, henna, quince, 9s. 7d., for 
jasmine, £1, double jasmine, 31s. 8d., or- 
ange and lemon, 4s. Yigd. A very large 
quantity of rose, orange flower water, and 
mint water is likewise distilled, with which 
the natives perfume their sherbets and 
sweetmeats. 


0+ 
Adulteration of Cream of Tartar. 


Dr. Squrss, of Brooklyn, at a recent so- 
ciety meeting, gave some interesting sta- 
tistics as to his experiments on the purity 
of this drug, in which he had found 
samples as offered for sale to vary from 
10 to 92 per cent. of pure cream tartar, the 
adulterations consisting of tartrate of lime 
and terra alba. He also told how one could 
go to stores in New York, where he would 
be taken into a room in which a sample 
table is set with different grades of terra 
alba. One, you are told, will make a 
beautiful, bright cream tartar, another a dull 


No matter how the Compound Spirit | 


one, and so on, from one end of the table 
to the other, each having a particular use, 
—Med. and Surg. Rep, 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


The Cultivation of the Cinchonas. 


THERE are in various countries certain 
raw vegetable products which are never 
collected without the complete destruction 
of the plants which afford them. It has 
long been feared, from the little considera- 
tion shown by the natives of the bark dis- 
tricts of Peru, Bolivia, etc., in felling trees 
without planting others to fill the place of 
those destroyed, that a time must arrive, 
and that at no distant period, when the 
supply of cinchona bark would altogether 
fail. Hence it became desirable that Eu- 
ropean governments possessing colonies 
with climates adapted to the growth of the 
cinchonas should obtain seeds and plants 
of the best species and cultivate them in 
their own possessions. 

Already in 1785 Don Antonio ;de Ulloa 
predicted serious consequences from the 
reckless practice of the natives, and recom- 
mended that an order be issued strictly en- 
joining a replanting. This idea, although 
no attention was paid to it by the Spanish 
authorities, was carried out by the Jesuit 
Fathers in the districts over which they 
had religious sway, by encouraging the 
Indians, for every tree felled, to set in ex- 
change five shoots in the form of a cross, 
thus by the aid of superstition insuring a 
strict obedience to their injunctions. Cal- 
das, who travelled in the latter part of last 
century, thought it strange that, during the 
167 years since its discovery, no attempt 
had been made on a large scale to multiply 
cinchonas by artificial means. 

La Condamine was (1787) the first who 
undertook the enterprise. He succeeded 
in bringing away a number of young 
plants, but only to lose them by shipwreck 
after eight months of unceasing care. Not 
more successful were the efforts of Jussieu, 
1739, Caldas, 1770, Ruiz and Pavon, 1778 
and 1785. 

It was not until 1849 that seeds were car- 
ried to Europe by Weddell, and planted in 
the Jardin des Plantes of Paris. The first 
attempt on a large scale was made in 1853, 
by the Dutch. Their example was soon 
followed by the British and other European 
governments, 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


It must be borne in mind that cinchonas 
are essentially mountain plants, loving free 
air and alternate moisture and sunshine, 
while the hot, close atmosphere of the 
lower valleys is always injurious. 

They need rich, fresh soil, a fine choco- 
late loam from two to four feet deep, with 
an open subsoil, and slight slope in the 
beds to allowof drainage. Although they 
need plenty of moisture, stagnant water is, 
nevertheless, highly unfavorable to their 
growth. A northwesterly aspect, being 
humid, would be preferable, the tempera- 
ture never below 50° F., and with no greater 
range than about 20° F. Rain not less than 
50 inches perannum. In theseason of wood 
growth they require an abundance of wa- 
ter, but in the time of ripening the cap- 
sules, dry weather and bright sunshine. 

In high altitudes the occurrence of night 
frosts after warm days isunfavorable. The 
altitude, although varying with different 
species, ranges in general between 23 and 
20 inches of atmospheric pressure. The 
cascarilleros, as the bark gatherers are 
called in South America, value a cinchona 
the more the higher and colder the place 
of growth. This estimate is fully borne 
out by the experience of planters in India 
and Java. However, Dr. F. Mueller, of 
the Botanical Gardens of Melbourne, holds 
that cinchonas may be grown successfully 
at considerably lower elevations. ; 


CULTIVATION AND ITS EFFECTS. 


For the first year or two the plants grow 
slowly, and require some shelter from the 
scorching rays of the sun, but, as soon as 
their heads are large enough to meet and 
give shade to the soil, they start away with 
great vigor. The reason of this lies in the 
tendency the plant has to throw out super- 
ficial rootlets, which ramify close to the 
surface of the ground, and for the very 


life of which protection from the sun’s 


rays is necessary. When fully rooted, open 
air and sunshine are best for healthy plants, 


and therefore the shade of timber or forest 
Thus 
placed, the trees grow luxuriantly, and 
produce an abundance of thick bark, with 


near by the plantation is injurious. 


a correspondingly Jarge yield of alkaloids. 


This is made still more certain by growing 
them at the highest altitude at which they 


can respectively flourish. 


_ The young slips are grown in brick dust 
in small pots, where they remain till they 


|ered. They root in six to eight weeks 


Carefully prepared and burnt earth is the 
best germinating bed, and about nine weeks 
isthe usual term of sprouting, with an earth 
temperature of 70° to 72° F. 

The seeds are laid on burnt earth glgntly 
moistened, covered with a layer of sand, 
and dampened with a syringe. After 
growing to a sufficient size they are lay- 


readily, giving off shoots from every bud. 
Propagation by cuttings and by buds is 
most reliable, since by growing from the 
seeds the planter is never sure of getting 
valuable plants, cinchonas being overlia- 
ble to hybridization. 

As to the effect of cultivation, there is, to 
judge from the analyses, not only no dete- 
rioration notwithstanding the change of 
climate, but, on the contrary, decided im- 
provement, the inferior barks of America 
becoming more valuable, and the best ones 
giving an extraordinary yield of alkaloids, 


with quite a disproportionate increase 
in the percentage of quinia. The most 


sanguine expectations of the instigators 
of transplantation have been surpassed, 
nothing more having been expected than 
barks of at most equal value with the na- 
tive ones. These facts reflect credit upon 
the undertakings, and upon the skill and 
sagacity of those who had them in charge. 


COPPICING. AND MOSSING. 


Since the thickness of the bark of the 
oak and its amount of tannin is increased 
by ‘‘coppicing,” that is, felling the trees 
about six inches from the ground, and 
leaving the shoots springing from the 
stump, it was thought that by a like pro- 
cedure the value of cinchona bark might 
also be increased. The bark is, indeed, 
thicker, but this is not accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of alkaloids. ‘‘Moss- 
ing” was suggested to Mr. Mclvor by no- 
ticing that the most valuable barks of com- 
merce are invariably overgrown with moss. 
It consists in applying moss, continually 
kept moist, to places from which the bark 
has been removed. Moss seems to protect 
the alkaloids from a process of deteriora- 
tion which they apparently undergo when 
the bark is long exposed to the full action 
of the sun (a fact pointed out in 18538 by 
Pasteur), The method is as follows: The 
trees selected must be eight years old. <A 
laborer makes a horizontal incision of the 
required width as far up as he ean reach, 
then he makes two vertical incisions to the 
ground from each end of the horizontal 
cut, and carefully peels off the strip, tak- 
ing care not to injure the sappy matter 
(cambium). Supposing a tree to be 28 
inches in circumference, he takes nine rib 
bons each 114g inch wide. As soon as the 
strips are removed the trunk is covered 
with moss all round, tied on with some 
sort of fibre. This exclusion of light and 
air not only enables a healing process to 
be rapidly set up, but it increases the se- 
cretion of alkaloids, and particularly of 
quinia, in the bark renewed under its pro- 
tection. Atthe end of six to twelve months 
the bands of bark left untouched are re- 
moved, and moss applied as before. After 
twenty-two months the first denuded places 
have been again covered with bark, con- 
siderably thicker than the original, and 
may be removed a second time, repeating 
the mossing. This is renewed bark. After 
six to twelve months the second slips of 
bark are removed, and so on. There seems 
to be no limit to the taking of these alter- 
nate harvests from a tree, and with each 


the alkaloids become easier of extraction.* 
2°72 per cent. of alkaloids; after mossing, 


5°85 per cent. and more. Cinchona offici- 


tree gave 2°40 per cent. of quinia alone. 
MANURING. 


manure. 
per cent. was quinia and 1°58 cinchonidia, 
2°10 cinchonidia, etc. 
before manuring yielded 4°54 of alkaloids, 
nidia, etc., gave after manuring with sul- 


phate of ammonia, respectively 5°76, 3:2, 
and 2°65. 


renewal the bark improves in quality, and 
Cinchona succirubra gave before mossing 


nalis gave before mossing 1°50 per cent. of 
total alkaloids, and after mossing, the same 


This has been done with (1) guano; (2) 
sulphate of ammonia; and (3) farm-yard 


Jinchona officinalis, unmanured, yielded 
3°98 per cent. of alkaloids, of which 2°40 


etc.; after manuring with guano, 6°51 of 
alkaloids, of which 4°41 was quinia and 
Another tree which 


of which 2°54 was quinia and 2°00 cincho- 
A third tree which unmanured 


yielded 4°68 of alkaloids, of which 2°40 
was quinia and 2°28 cinchonidia, etc., gave 


after manuring with farm-yard manure, 
respectively 7°49, of which 7°15 was qui- 
nia and only 0°34 cinchonidia, etc., thus 
showing that farm-yard manure is supe- 
rior to any other. A curious fact con- 
nected with manuring is that in no in- 
stance a corresponding change was ob- 
served either in the appearance or rate of 
growth of the tree. 


LEAVES AND ROOT-BARK. 


Contrary to what might be expected, the 
leaves of cinchonas possess little, if any, 
alkaloids. As to the bark of the roots, it 
contains nearly as much, and in some of 
the inferior species, particularly Cinchona 
pahudiana, a good deal more, of alkaloids 
than the bark of the trunk. This fact is 
of great value to Java, where, through 
mistake at first, pahudiana was cultivated 
to the exclusion of nearly every other 
species. 


VALUABLE SPECIES OF CIN’ 
CHONA. 


Cinchona succirubra might be called the 
most cinchonaceous of all cinchonas, since 
it givesa very large percentage of alkaloids 
and of cinchona red, but, unhappily, it 
does not improve by age, because the in- 
creased protection of cinchona red is ac- 
companied by a corresponding diminution 
or the alkaloids. It is the hardiest of the 
valuable cinchonas, and the easiest to cul- 
tivate. It grows about three times faster 
than Cinchona officinalis. Cinchonidia is 
preponderant. Oinchona calisaya has not 
been a success at all in India, the magnifi- 
cent tree of its native home becoming a 
mere shrub. In Jamaica, on the contrary, it 
seems to prosper. Cinchona officinalis 
succeeds better than calisaya, but is very 
slow of development, and has a tendency 
to a slender growth. Cinchona ledgeriana 
seems to be the best species, its yield hav- 
ing reached as high as 14 per cent. of 
quinia alone. Cinchona micrantha, which 
in its native forests chiefly produces cin- 
chonia, has by cultivation been so much 
improved that this alkaloid has nearly en- 
tirely disappeared, and quinidia taken its 
place. Other cultivated species are: C. ni- 
tida, peruviana, lancifolia, and pitayo, the 
last two of which are highly valuable spe- 
cies, with respectively 7 and 11 per cent. 
of alkaloids. 

Below is presented a short sketch of*the 
efforts made by various governments for 
the cultivation of the tree. 


THE MORE 


HOLLAND. 


Blume, in 1829, was the first who called 
the attention of the Dutch government to 
the desirability of cultivating cinchonas in 
Java. No notice was taken of this, how- 
ever, until the subject was revived by Mi- 
guel in 1846. Pahud, Minister of the Dutch 
colonies, sent in 1853 Hasskarl on an ex- 
pedition to Peru, in order to collect a suffi- 
cient amount of suitable plants and seeds. 
The experiments of the Dutch were at first 
unfortunate, owing to the fact that an in- 
ferior species (pahudiana) had been col- 
lected, and the utter want of experience 
in systematic cultivation. The trees were 
generally planted at too low an elevation, 
in a very poor soil, and exposed to the full 
glare of the sun. They next went to the 
other extreme, and cultivated under the 
shade of forest trees, where the plants 
grew rapidly, but were thin, spindle shaped, 
and tall. 
to soon proved to be a comparatively 
worthless tree, containing little quinia, 
wherefore the Dutch government prohib- 
ited its further cultivation, and at one time 
esteemed it to be no better than firewood. 


good bark for pharmaceutical purposes, 


than the bark of the trunk. 
of quinia was produced in Java. Con- 


Hasskarl, Junghahn, Van Gorkum, De 
Vrij, Moens. 


was introduced in 1870. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The pahudiana above alluded 


Although deficient in quinia, it forms a 


such as decoctions, extracts, etc., and its 
root-bark contains even more alkaloids 
It was not 
until 1870 that bark fit for the manufacture 


nected with the culture in this island are 


In Borneo the cultivation of cinchona 


Although Dr. Ainslie more than sixty 
years ago suggested (in his Materia Medi- 
ca) the introduction of cinchonas into In- 


tion in India, and later in Ceylon, was a 
success from the start. Connected with 
this enterprise are Markham, Howard, Mc- 
Ivor (to whom the idea of mossing is 
due), and Broughton. In Ceylon Thwaites 
had the superintendence. Cultivation has 
been tried in Mauritius, where C. succiru- 
bra thrives best, the climate being too hot 
and the soil too heavy for C. officinalis and 
C. calisaya. St, Helena, recommended by 
Dr. Hooker as well suited for the cincho- 
nas, has not been a successful field, owing 
to mismanagement, and the enterprise has 
now been given up. Jamaica began in 
1861, and is the most flourishing after In- 
dia and Ceylon. C. calisaya thrives much 
better there than in India. Australia, 
judging from the experiments of F. Muel- 
ler at the Botanical Gardens of Melbourne, 
seems to be well suited for this culture. 


FRANCE. 


Although Weddell might be said to have 
given the impulse to the planting of cin- 
chonas, the French government has shown 
itself tardy in attempting it in any of her 
colonies. Hardy began in 1849 in Algeria, 
but the plants perished from the blasting 
effects of the hot sirocco winds. Private 
individuals initiated the culture in the 
island of Bourbon (Reunion) with a fair 
prospect, and have already sent bark to 
France. Martinique seems to be success- 
ful; not so in Guadeloupe; and New Cale- 
donia is a failure. 


OTHER GOVERNMENTS. 


Portugal, in her African colonies, the 
Azores, and Canary Islands, is engaged in 
experiments. Japan began in 1876; Mada- 
gascar, in 1870; Mexico, in the same year, 
Peru and Brazil are trying the cultivation. 
Turkey in Lebanon, Egypt, and Yemen 
(Arabia) Russia in the Gartcaus (Suchum 
Kalé); all these are still in the experi- 
mental stage. Success may, however, be 
predicted for the Caucasus and Lebanon. 
Peru, Brazil, and parts of Mexico ought to 
experience no difficulty. Mueller, in Mel- 
bourne, thinks the cinchonas could profit- 
ably be cultivated in the south of Europe. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Experiments having demonstrated that 
cinchonas can be grown advantageously 
at the very verge of the tropics, it was fair 
to suppose that, with an equable climate 
and sufficient rainfall, they might flourish 
in the United States. In the experiment 
preference should be given to trees grown 
in New Granada and in Jamaica, and not 
directly from the equatorial regions. As 
to the best location, Texas would seem to 
suggest itself, but the rainfall, instead of 
being between 50 to 100 inches per annum, 
is not more than about 12 inches, and the 
climate, instead of being uniform, with 
no frost and no greater variation than 
about 20° F., is very variable, the reduc- 
tion of the temperature in winter bein 
considerable and sudden. Florida woul 
in this respect be better, but the elevation 
above the level of the sea is not sufficient. 
The only place where a reasonable degree 
of success might be expected is in Califor- 
nia, in Obispo and San Diego counties, at 
some distance from the coast. The cli- 
mate of the Sierra Nevada region is well 
suited to the cinchonas, since the isotherms 
run not across, but along the Sierra for 
several degrees of latitude. Other places 
in the United States unite some of the in- 


uniformity of temperature, is lacking. 
Hon. C. R. Buckalew, United States Min- 

ister-resident at Ecuador, interested him- 

self much in the project of transplanting 


rubra and lancifolia. They were planted 
ton, and now amount to hundreds. 
missioner Newton in 1864 proposed to the 


cultivation, and this suggestion was Te 
newed by Commissioner Capron in 1868. 
In 1871 the gardens received applications 
from all parts of the country for cinchona 
plants, but only from Florida has even 
partial success been reported, and that 
aided by protection in winter. 

The gardens can at any time send hun- 
dreds of plants, but will only do so where 
success seems to be probable. 7 


dia government sent Markham to Bolivia, 


Weir collected both plants and seeds. 


recover, when they are removed to larger 


pots filled: with powdered feldspar and loam. 


cent. of quinia from the best species, 


* Broughton and the late Mr. McIvor were san- 
guine enough to hope finally to reach twenty per 


Profiting by the experience of the Dutch, 


dia, and although Dr. Royle from 1839 
several times proposed to the British gov- 
ernment to transplant cinchonas, it was as 
lately as 1859 that the English East In- 


where he, Spruce, Pritchett, Cross, and 


and avoiding their mistakes, the cultiva- 


SUMMING UP. 


The transplantation of cinchonas may 
now be considered a decided success. Its 
profitableness depends on the cultivation 
of those species which yield a superior de- 
scription of bark, with the largest yield of 
quinia, and in as pure a form as possibl 


(July, 1878, 


dispensable conditions, but the chief one, — 


cinchonas to the States, and several times — 
sent home seeds (first in 1864) of C. sucei- 


in the experimental gardens at Washing- 
Com-— 


United States government to undertake the 


le 
due regard being had to the amount of 


* 


July, 1878.) _ 
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erystallizable quinia which a given bark 
yields. Until recently too much stress 
seems to have been laid on the largest per- 
centage of alkaloids, ateee the com- 
mercial value certainly depends on the ac- 
tual percentage of quinia. Finally, the 
supposition that the valuable cinchonas 
would soon be exhausted has been proved 
by late researches to be groundless, since 
new forests have been opened in Bolivia 
and New Granada. There is no scarcity, 
but, on the contrary, a great abundance of 
the inferior barks exported from South 
America. 


oo 
Berberis Aquifolium. 
HOLLY-LEAVED BARBERRY. 
[For The Druggists Circular. ] 


Berberis aquifolium (Pursu.). Leaflets 
1-6 pairs, not approximated, coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical oblong, oblique 
and slightly cordate at the base, margin 
repand with thorny or spinulose cuspi- 
date teeth; racemes short, nearly erect, clus- 
tered; filaments 2-toothed; berries dark 
purple.” Leaflets generally 2-8 pairs, very 
coriaceous, and in this locality more or 
less evergreen. Flowers yellow. This is 
an under shrub, 8 to 18 inches, rarely, but 
sometimes, 3 feet high, branching, erect, 
but often procumbent. The leaflets 1 inch 
to 246 inches long, reticulated—often ob- 
scurely—on both sides. Common to the 
middle elevations of the northern portions 
of the Hills, to the Big Horn and Wolf 
ranges, the middle elevations of Colorado, 
the head waters of the Arkansas, and in 
the Ratoon ranges. 

The B. pinnata and B. repens seem 
to be but varieties of this; the characters 
are certainly not distinct, as far as my ob- 
servation extends. This plant is generally 
found abundantly upon exposures to the 
South and East, in the rich vegetable 
mould which covers these hill-sides; it is 
also found upon almost barren rocky pla- 
ces, especially the feldspathic granite and 
porphyritic formations; and,of course, less 
robust, the leaflets very seldom having 
more than two pairs, and approaching 
nearer the form of the B. repens; the 
berries smaller, more acid, and less pleas- 
ant in flavor. It flowers in May, and ri- 
pens its fruit in August and September. 
The fruit is acidulous, and in flavor re- 
minding one of the dime, dark purple in 
color, and covered with a bluish bloom. 
Root yellow. 

This plant is most absurdly termed 
“ Oregon grape,” it is difficult to conceive 
why it was thus named. 

The root is the part which is used as a 
medicine; this is one or two feet or more 
in length, and about one fourth inch in 
diameter, more or less woody, and in color 
a bright yellow, often orange yellow; the 
cortical portion thin, 02 the same color, 
the epidermis thin and papyraceous, dull 
greenish or brownish yellow; the upper 
portion of the root is quite woody and 
hardly to be distinguished from the stem 


_ above ground. 


My attention was first called to this 
plant, some years ago, by the hunters and 
guides; I then took but little notice of it. 
With them it was a remedy of great value 
in the treatment of the low bilious fevers 
of the mountains, and as a cathartic; they 
used it, as also did the Indians, in all forms 
of biliousness; and the berries (fruit) are 
often employed as a remedy in scurvy, and 
as a general antiscorbutic, and are also 
made into a sauce, and used as food. 

This plant has, in general, the medical 
properties common to the Berberidacee, 
and unites in a marked degree the proper- 
ties of the Hydrastis canadensis with those 
of the Podophylium peltatum; but, as far 
as my observations have extended, it has 
not the valuable and peculiar local effect 
upon the mucous membranes that we find 
mm hydrastis. Later my attention was 
again directed to it, from its value in dis- 
orders of the stomach, and especially the 
bowels, arising from improper and insuf- 
ficient food, and privations, to which we 
are often subjected in this western 
mountain country. It is also useful in the 
complaint known as the ‘‘ mountain Sever,” 
which is a bilious fever, often assuming 
the typhousforms. It is in such diseases 
as these that I have seen its best effects, 
and it is in them and their allied forms 
that I would suggest its use, and in such 
Cases call the attention of the profession 
to the properties of the plant. The root 
Yields its medical virtues to water and to 
dilute alcohol, and without any doubt con- 
tains an active principle, which, probably, 


is an alkaloid, similar to, if not identical { 


with, hydrastina in the Hydrastis cana- 
densis, and not a resin as in Podophyllum. 
Its therapeutical effects, however, would 
seem to indicate that it is combined with 
“a peculiar resin,” which modifies the ther- 
apeutic action of hydrastina; but, situ- 
ated as I am at present, I have not at- 
tempted its isolation. 

Among the hunters and Indians, it is 
usually given in the form of a decoction— 
their only mode. I have also used it in 
the form of a strong tincture, four ounces 
to the pint of dilute alcohol, and adminis- 
tered in accordance with the result desired 
—from three or five drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. In cases of bilious fever I have found 
that it has its best effect when given in 
doses of twenty to thirty drops, no regard 
being paid to its action on the bowels, un- 
less it should produce catharsis, which is 
very seldom the case. 

I would in this brief manner call the at- 
tention of the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions to this plant, knowing that it 
possesses valuable properties which will 
at once commend itself to them. And if, 
as I suppose, its active principle is hy- 
drastina, we then will have found a cheap 
and abundant source of that alkaloid. 

A. ORFILIA. 

Grizzly Gulch, Dakota. 


id 


Chondrus Crispus. 


THE place, time, and mode of gathering 
the crop of carrageen in the United States, 
and some of its uses, have been set forth in 
the following terms in the columns of the 
Scientific American: To the great majority 
of people, carrageen, under the more fa. 
miliar name of Irish moss, is known chiefly 
as the basis of a pleasant and wholesome 
drink for the sick room, or as an article of 
use in the preparation of delicacies for the 
table. Comparatively few are aware of its 
wide and varied use in the arts, or that the 
thousands of barrels of it employed an- 
nually by our manufacturers of paper, 
cloth, felt, and straw hats, etc., and by 
brewers, is not an Irish, but an American 
product, and, speaking strictly, is not a 


moss but a seaweed. 

Carrageen (Chondrus crispus) is to be found 
more or less abundantly all along our 
northern coast, ranging between the low 
water line and the depth of forty feet or 
so; but as a rule its fronds, which cor- 
respond to the leaves of air plants, are so 
numerously inhabited by small mollusca 
that they are spoiled for other use. The 
clean-growing article seems to be limited 
almost wholly to certain ledges in the 
neighborhood of Scituate, Mass.—a section 
of coast guarded by the celebrated Minot 
Ledge Lighthouse, and famous for its dan- 
ger to shipping. Here, where the waves of 
the Atlantic dash with full force upon the 
rocky coast, the carrageen grows to perfec- 
tion; and wherever it escapes the spawn of 
mussels and other shellfish is gathered dur- 
ing the summer season ip vast quantities. 

The harvest begins in May and ends 
about the first of September. The gather- 
ing is made in two ways—by hand-picking 
during exceptionally low tides, and by 
means of long-handled iron-toothed rakes 
at ordinary tides. Of course the work 
cannot be carried on except during fair 
weather. Hand-pulling is possible only 
during the semi-monthly periods of spring 
tides, that is, when the moon is full and 
again at new moon. At such times high 
tide occurs about midday and midnight, 
and the ledges are exposed for moss gather- 
ing morning and evening. The mossers’ 
boats are rowed to the rocks where the 
finest grades abound, and the gatherers 
select with great care the growths that are 
freest from minute shells and other foreign 
matter. This portion of the crop, if prop- 
erly handled afterwards, generally goes to 
the apothecary, and fetches a price two or 
three times that of the common grade. 

As the tide rises the pickers are driven to 
their boats, and proceed to the outer moss- 
bearing rocks where the rake is used, as it 
also is during ordinary low tides. Moss 
taken in this way is not so clean as the 
hand-picked, and is always mixed with 
tape grass, which must be removed during 
the process of curing and packing. 

The curing of the moss is the most critical 
part of this peculiar farming. On being 
brought to the shore the moss is black an 
unsightly; it must be bleached as well as 
dried. The bleaching is effected by re- 


peated wetting and drying in the sun; and 
as the moss is readily soluble in fresh 
water, the bleaching beds are situated near 


the banks of the salt creeks that abound 
along the shore. After drying, the moss is 
| packed in tubs and rolled to the water, 
where it is thoroughly washed, then rolled 
back to the bleaching bed, to be dried again 
in the sun. Five or six such exposures are 
usually sufficient. On the bleaching ground 
the moss is carefully spread and turned, 
and watchfully guarded against wetting by 
rain. It this process it turns from black to 
red, then to the yellowish-white of the per- 
fected article. When properly cured the 
moss is stored in bulk in shanties, where, 
as time permits, it is picked over and 
packed in barrels. The crop averages 
about half a million pounds a year; and 
thanks to the brighter and more abundant 
sunshine of our coast, the moss has a 
brighter color and is of finer quality than 
the Irish product. 


Scientific American that, from analyses of 
this so-called moss as well as other marine 
plants which in Europe are gathered on 
the coasts for human food, it is a first-class 
article of diet. In a moderately dry state 
it contains about 21 per cent. of nitrogen 
and 60 per cent. of starchy matter and 
sugar. ‘This places it among the most nu- 
tritious of vegetable substances—peas 
yielding about 28 per cent. of nitrogen and 
08 of starch, etc. The composition of 
wheat flour is: Of nitrogenous matter, 10°8, 
and of carbohydrates, 7U°5. Carrageen is 
useful in medicine. It is demulcent, tonic, 
and probably alterative, and has been suc- 
cessfully employed in pectoral complaints, 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
bowels, and in affections of the kidneys and 
bladder. 


+e 
Commercial Jaborandi. 


PROFESSOR BAILLON has examined speci- 
mens of all the jaborandi which has been 
sold in the Paris pharmacies during the 
last two years. He states in the bulletin of 
the Linntean Society of Paris that he finds 
three kinds; the first is Piper (Serronia) 
Jaborandi, now become very rare in com- 
merce, and the other two are species of 
Pilocarpus, viz.: P. pennatifolius, Lem., 
and, especially at the Pharmacie Centrale 
of M. Dorvault, P. Selloanus, Engler. M. 
Balansa also has observed this latter species 
of Pilocarpus employed at Assomption and 
collected for exportation to Europe as 
jaborandi. M. Baillon has been able to 
compare it with the type of the ‘‘ Flora 
Brasiliensis”” in the collections of Sellow 
in the Berlin Herbarium, and considers the 
identity to be absolute. 

P. pennatifolius furnishes a very active 

jaborandi. M. Hardy has found pilocarpine 
in its fresh leaves, and it produces saliva- 
tion and sweating. P. Sedloanus is equally 
active; it produces a painful sensation in 
the pharynx. Can it, however, be consid- 
ered certain that these are two distinct 
species rather than varieties of the same 
one? The answer would naturally vary 
according to individual views, and Pro- 
fessor Baillon does not here answer it. 
P. Selloanus often has the inflorescence 
and the flowers themselves smaller than 
those of P. pennatifolius; but this is not 
constant, as is shown by the figure in the 
‘Flora Brasiliensis” itself. In this book 
(fasc. 65, p. 136, t. 80), P. Selloanus is dis- 
tinguished by having two or three pairs of 
leaflets glabrous on both sides, slender 
pedicles six times as long as the buds and 
a very glabrous ovary; while P. pennati- 
Jolius has one to three pairs of leaflets, hairy 
chiefly on the veins beneath, linear-oblong, 
with the median and lateral veins promi- 
nent. The author also observes that in the 
former the bark towards the top of the 
branches is more yellow or of a pale 
brown. It is perhaps P. Selloanus that is 
grown in some hotbouses under the name 
of P. simplex, but this cannot be deter- 
mined without flowers, which it appears 
are much more rare than those of P. pen- 
natifolius. Many leaves of P. Selloanus 
have four pairs of leaflets, and some fresh 
leaves of typical P. pennatifolius are en- 
tirely without any hairs on the veins both 
above andbelow. Possibly all the species 
of this genus possess the medicinal proper- 
ties proved to exist in these two, which 
will be seen no doubt if the medicine keeps 
in vogue. 
M. D. Parodi, of Paraguay, has informed 
M. Baillon that the Picoda de la Trinidad, 
where Bonpland collected the jaborandi, is 
not in Corrientes, but in the environs of 
Assomption. M. Parodi recorded the 
plant in 1861 as a masticatory and siala- 
gogue under the name of Jbrd-tay.— 
Pharm. Jour, 


It may be added to what is said by the | 


Collection of Canada Balsam.* 


Tuts article is largely collected in the 
province of Quebec, where the Abies balsa- 
| mea grows in great abundance. It is gath- 
| ered there not only in quantities suflicient 
| to supply the needs of the Dominion, but 
also to export to a sufficient extent to form 
/an important article of commerce. The 
writer is indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
W. E. Brunet, chemist, of Quebec, who is 
a large dealer in this balsam, for the follow- 
ing details in reference to the collecting of 
iti 

The whole family of balsam gatherers go 
into the woods in the Laurentine Mount- 
ains, at a distance of from seven to ten 
miles from the villages. There they en- 
camp for two months, their baggage con- 
sisting of canisters, packages of pork, 
flour, a stove, and bed-covering. The 
mother remains in the camp to do the cook- 
ing and to strain the gum, and it is she who 
transports it, upon her back, in canisters of 
5 gallons each, to the village, where she 
sells it at the rate of one dollar twenty 
cents a gallon in exchange for flour and 
pork, which, on her return, she carries also 
on her back, to the camp. ‘The father, 
with his boys, goes to pierce the trees, each 
furnished with a small can with a tube pro- 
ceeding from it at the top. This tube is 
of iron, sharpened, and with this portion 
of the instrument the blisters of gum are 
pierced, one by one, the liquid tlowing 
down the tube until the vessel is full. The 
children mount into the branches while the 
father works about the Jower part of the 
tree. A large balsam tree, rich in gum, 
will yield as much as a pound of balsam ; 
but one with another the yield of each tree 
is not usually more than eight ounces. 
The father, with the help of two children, 
can gather from sunrise to sunset a gallon 
of balsam, but the man who works alone 
has done a good day’s work when he has 
collected half a gallon. 

One cannot gather the balsam when it 
rains, or even on the same day, for the 
branches let fall drops of water, which, 
mixing with the gum, render it milky and 
unsalable. The collection of the balsam is 
made from the 15th of June, or about the 
time that the snow disappears from the 
mountains, up to the 15th of August or lst 
of September, the date when the snow 
usually begins to fall, or the wea‘tamturns 
cold and the gum no longer flows. Neu 
the villages and upon partially cleared land 
it is gathered in May, but this is only in 
small quantities. It is only the poorest in- 
habitants and the Indians who do this bus- 
iness. ‘there has been gathered in the 
mountains nearly 3,000 gallons this year ; 
the largest crop ever gathered was 5,0UU gal- 
lons. .A tree should not be pierced two 
years running, and requires two or three 
years’ rest before being tapped again, and 
then it always yields very much less than 
the first time. 

Spirit of Turpentine and Rosin were 
made in Canada during the time of the 
civil war in the United States, when prices 
ruled high. They were prepared from the 
common red pine, Pinus resinosa, which 
grows in abundance in the northern coun- 
ties of Ontario. he turpentine obtained 
from this source, although not identical 
with that made from the Pinus palustris 
and other pines of the South, yet served as 
a convenient substitute in the various uses 
to which that article is applied in the arts. 
At the close of the war, when Southern 
turpentine resumed its old figures, this man- 
ufacture in Canada was abandoned, be- 
cause it was found impossible to produce 
it at a price to compete with that trom the 
South. 


i ied 


Vermilion. 


VERMILION is a mixture of sulphur and 
mercury, and is frequently found to turn 
to a dark brown color if exposed to the 
atmosphere. A remedy for this is said to 
be to add one eighth part flour of sulphur 
to the paint when mixing. To detect 
adulteration in vermilion, place a little on 
a red hot iron; if pure, it will evaporate 
entirely; if not, there will be an earthy 
residue, 


A aid 


Thiersch’s Salicylic Mixture. 


Salicylic acid] tseia ave: 5 grammes. 
Rect./spirit..odg. «cee 95 A" 
Water... isuccnten. saree 
Syrup of orange peel.... 
Dose, a teaspoonful. 


* From the ‘‘ Transactions of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association,” 1877. 
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Pharmaceutical Notes. 
COLD CREAM. 

Tue following will be found the most 
convenient and easy way of making cold 
cream, indsmuch as continuous stirring 18 
not indispensable: 


Lard oil (best).......... 4 ounces. 
DIGG WAS 05:3 asc eared 1 ounce. 
Melt; add— 
IBOTAE 3s Fs co's orshe eiere ne Vg drachm. 
LW ater ct S08 6 Season ens» 0 2 ounces. 


PE EYLUBIC Loin soc ciate septs Cia h a 
IODINE IN MIXTURES. 
Ti——TOCIDIL «<2 19.55 is'0 +: sien aed STB 
Potass. 10010. Ws. ste opie 3, iss 
Aque anisl......-..0»- BV 
Mix. 


This was duly made; at first brownish 
red, after a while straw color, and within 
half a day it was perfectly colorless. It so 
happened that the patient did not get the 
medicine before it had entirely lost its 
color. The next day the physician saw 
the mixture, and charged that the apothe- 
cary had left out the most important in- 
gredient (iodine), directing the patient to 
send to another drug store. It was only 
long after that the innocent druggist found 
out what the result of the above mentioned 
change of color was. This is nothing new 
for the experienced prescription clerk. 
Iodine is soon altered by essential oils in 
the presence of water. 

II.—Potass. iodid............ 3 ii 
Tinct. cinchon. co., 
Syrup. sacchar., aa...... 
Mix. 
was properly made. The physician al- 
ways examined the prescribed medicines, 
and also tried his skill at the above mix- 
ture. Not finding any reaction of iodine, 
he concluded that the druggist had forgot- 
ten to put in iodide of potassium, and told 
the patient so. The result was that said 
druggist lost more than one customer. 

Every chemist knows that the presence 
of tannic acid prevents the reactions of 
iodine, and it is first by liberating it from 
its combinations that its presence can be 
proven. Tessier recommends to use liq. 
ferri persulphatis. a few drops of which 
are generally sufficient. 

Strictly speaking, the physicians in ques- 
nie 10t well be blamed for not being 
Where are they to learn it? But it would 
be very agreeable for us poor, abused fel- 
lows, if doctors, in consideration of their 
very limited knowledge of chemistry and 
pharmacy, would think it possible that they 
might be in error before they pronounce 
adverse judgment upon any medicine. It 
might possibly be just such a case of un- 
suspected incompatibility or compatibility. 

Hans M. WILDER. 


66 rE 
Tasteless Tincture of Iron. 


Turis is one of the very best ot the ferru- 
ginous preparations. It is only second, if 
indeed it be second, to dialyzed iron. Itis 
equally efficacious with the old and justly 
esteemed tincture of the muriate, except, 
perhaps, as a hemostatic. It should be of 
a beautiful olive green color, and should 
possess a faint, not unpleasant, saline-acid 
taste, almost neutral. One ounce of this 
with two of syrup and a few drops of lemon 
oil, makes a most elegant and agreeable 
tonic, particularly suited to women and 
children. The dose is from one scruple to 
one drachm. A teaspoonful of the forego- 
ing mixture is a fair dose thrice daily. 

Unfortunately this medicine is more 
often found improperly than properly 
made; and there is no excuse for this, as 
tincture of citro-muriate of iron is neither 
difficult to make nor expensive.—L. P. 
YANDELL, M. D., in Louisville Med. News. 


i aid 


Glycerite of the Hypophosphite of Zinc. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

About eighteen months ago I wished to 
use hypophosphite of zinc in a very ob- 
stinate case of chorea, and failing to obtain 
it from any of the manufacturing chemists 
I improvised the following formula: 


R Sol. hypophosphorous acid (50 


per cent. terhydrated). ........ Z iv. 
Ainciscarbonatis, ..<... 4) enue q.s. 
PREECE MISC hs seco ane Ss 


Rub the zinc to a paste with water, add 
to the hypophosphorous acid nearly to sat- 
uration, filter, and add the glycerine to the 
required amount. 


Of this glycerite I administered ten drops 
thrice daily in water to a girl thirteen 
years of age, curing the case of chorea 
which had defied all other treatment. The 
rapid improvement in the general health 
(which yet remains excellent) in this case 
induced me to use it in one of hysteria 
with satisfactory results. I am confident 
it will be found superior to all other zinc 
preparations in nervous diseases. 

As I am not aware that any one else has 
used this preparation I presume it is not 
patented nor copyright secured in this 
country or in Europe, so that there is no 
obstacle in the way of any one making it. 

Cuas. G. Pox. 

Philadelphia, Jane, 1878. 
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The Alkaloid Sophoria. 


Dr. H. C. Woop has lately isolated the 
alkaloid which he had previously an- 
nounced to be present in the bean of the So- 
phora speciosa of Texas. In the present 
state in which it was obtained, sophoria is 
a transparent liquid, having a highly alka- 
line reaction, freely soluble in water, some- 
what so in ether, and very freely so in 
chloroform. When quite pure it is probably 
colorless, but, like other liquid alkaloids, 
it is very prone to undergo changes, and 
has never been seen free from a brownish 
tint. The chloride is a crystallizable and 
apparently stable salt, giving with chloride 
of platinum beautiful and peculiar crystals. 
The most characteristic test is that with the 
tincture of chloride of iron, a deep blood- 
red color being produced. 

The process for extracting the alkaloid, 
described in full in the Amertean Journal 
of Pharmacy, briefly consists in moistening 
the powdered bean with strong alcohol, next 
adding some acidulated water, and macer- 
ating forea week. The expressed liquid 
is concentrated, rendered decidedly alka- 
line with carbonate of soda, and twice 
agitated with successive portions of chloro- 
form. The alkaloid is extracted from its 
chloroformic solution by means of acidu- 
lated water in the manner usual with alka 
loids soluble in chloroform, and purified 
by repeated solutions from one menstruum 
to the other. Strong alcohol is also used 
for separating gummy or oily matters. 

Sophoria was found to act much less 
powerfully upon mammals than was ex- 
pected. Three grains of it hypodermically 
injected failed to very seriously affect a 
dog, but killed a cat in a short time. 


——— oe —___ 
Thymol, or Thymic Acid. 


Amone the antiseptics which recently 
have been introduced, there is not one, per- 
haps, more entitled to consideration than 
this product from the common thyme of 
the garden. Its virtues have, indeed, been 
known for several years, but it has been 
very slow in attracting much notice from 
physicians. The following summary of 
its claims is from the Chemist and Druggist 
(London). Several German surgeons, says 
our contemporary, in 1875 published inves- 
tigations of its antiseptic properties, which 
are estimated to be from 4 to 25 times as 
powerful, under certain circumstances, as 
those of carbolic acid. Thymol is a crys- 
talline, nearly colorless body, with a pleas- 
ant odor and an aromatic burning taste. 
Its specific gravity is 1°028, and it melts at 
44° C. It dissolves in 1200 parts of cold 
water, 1 part of rectified spirit, 120 parts 
glycerine, and in } part of caustic alkalies. 
Fats and oils also dissolve it readily. It is 
prepared from the oils of either of the 
plants before mentioned, but pharmaceutists 
should beware of experimenting on English 
samples of oil of thyme, as but few of them 
are genuine, or, at least, contain any thy- 
mol. The oil is said to yield as much as 
50 per cent. of thymol on the Continent. 
Thymol can be manufactured from these 
oils by treating them with an equal volume 
of a 20 per cent. solution of caustic soda, 
separating the alkaline liquid and neutral- 
izing with hydrochloric acid, when the 
thymol will float to the surface. It may 
also he obtained by submitting the oils to 
a low temperature for a few days, when 
the thymol crystallizes out. Its powerful 
antiseptic action, exceeding under some 
conditions that of carbolic acid, its small 
activity as a poison, about one-tenth that 
of carbolic acid, and the absence of irri- 
tating effect when it is applied to the skin, 
all point to its use as a substitute for car- 
bolic acid in the now well-known antisep- 
tic treatment of surgical cases elaborated 
by Professor Lister. This substitution has 
been made with great success by Professor 
Volkmann, of Halle. For the spray solu- 
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tion this gentleman uses a mixture of 1 
part thymol, 10 alcohol, 20 glycerine, 1(00 
water; but we understand that. a solution 
in water only, which will not deposit, may 
be made by adding 1 part of thymol to 
1000 of hot water. For the gauze dress- 
ings used by Professor Lister, others were 
substituted, made by saturating 1000 parts 
of bleached gauze with a mixture of 500 
parts spermaceti, 50 resin and 16 of thymol. 
This prepared gauze is extremely soft and 
pliant, and, to use the words of the re- 
porter, sucks up blood and the secretions 
of the wound like a sponge. The fibres of 
the gauze being impregnated with sperma- 
ceti, cannot, of course, become saturated 
with the secretions, so that they do not 
become stiff. Thymol has been used for 
various skin diseases by Dr. R. Crocker, 
but the results of his experiments have not 
yet been published. As an internal rem- 
edy, thymol does not seem to make much 
way. It has proved useful in diseases of 
the stomach accompanied by fermentation, 
and Mr. W. H. Stone reports in the Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette that he has found it 
useful in cases of chorea, one form of 
which is St. Vitus’ Dance. ‘The present 
cost of thymol] is about five times that of 
the best carbolic acid, but as one part of 
the former seems to do as much work as 
25 parts of the latter, the advantage of 
price is on the side of thymol. 

The following formule are convenient 
and elegant for using this remedy: 


GLYCEROLE OF THYMOL, 


Thymol (thymic acid)....... 
Glycerole of starch.......... 100 parts. 


This is a pleasant disinfectant and deo- 
dorant for foul ulcers. 


LOTION OF THYMOL, 


AM ia aria) Ue eens Ga mei 1 part. 
AIGOROU(Bp Gels): secpeamaiccisrs 4 parts. 


Dissolve and add distilled water 995 parts. 
Used for injections, washes, etc. 


OINTMENT OF THYMOL. 


A Miia ti(o) Pramas Sey ac 1 to 4 parts. 
100 parts. 


Mix for an ointment. 
~~ @@e ——-— 
The Alkaloid of Duboisia Myoporoides. 


At a regular meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, April 
8, 1878, a2 paper was read by Mr. A. W. 
Gerrard in which is given some account of 
his separation of the alkaloid from an ex- 
tract, and of the chemical analogies be- 
tween it and atropia. Having been sup- 
plied to Dr. Sydney Ringer for plysiolog- 
ical experiments, the following is his 
report. 

Action on the Hye.—We find that it 
quickly and widely dilates the pupil. Mr. 
Blake dropped a small quantity of a solu- 
tion, 1 in 120, into an eye. In ten minutes 
the pupil was widely dilated. 

Action on the Skin.—Myr. Blake injected 
one-sixtieth of a grainunder the skinof a 
patient troubled with night sweating. The 
sweating was much prevented. 

Effect on the Mouth.—Mr. Blake injected 
one-sixtieth of a grain hypodermically 
into two patients. The injection caused 
great dryness of the mouth. 

Antagonism to Muscarine.—We find also 
that like atropia it antagonizes the action 
of muscaria on the heart of a frog. We 
exposed the heart of a brainless frog, and 
applied a minute quantity of extract of 
aminita muscaria. Thé heart-beats had 
nearly stopped in five minutes, there occur- 
ring only an occasional pulsation. We then 
applied a small quantity of solution of the 
duboisia alkaloid, one in twenty, and in 
half a minute the heart beat strong and 
naturally thirty-four per minute. 

Tetanizing Property.—Like atropia also 
this alkaloid produces tetanus after the 
lapse of some hours or days. We injected 
one-seventh grain, one-fifth grain, and one- 
seventh grain respectively, under the skin 
of three frogs. Slight but distinct tetanus 
occurred in two in twenty-four hours. 

The preceding experiments, says Mr. 
Gerrard, show that in its physiological 
action duboisia alkaloid entirely agrees 
with atropine, but this agreement by no 
means proves that alkaloid to be atropine, 
for most alkaloids of the order Solanaces 
have common physiological actions, and at 
one time were considered to be chemically 
identical, but now they are generally un- 
derstood to be different bodies, and 


although it has been shown that in the ma- 
jority of its properties this duboisia alka- 
loid is like atropine, I am inclined, for the 
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following four reasons, to the conclusion 
that it is not atropine :— 

ist. Its solubility in water is twice or 
more than twice that of atropine. 

2d. It has more power in neutralizing 
acids than atropine. 

3d. Its behavior to sulphuric acid in the 
cold, and also when heated with bichro- 
mate of potash, differs from the behavior 
of atropine. 

4th. When boiled with baryta the odor it 
evolves is entirely different to that given 
off by atropine under the same conditions. 


——_- e—_____ 


Cod Liver Oil. 


Dr. William J. Russell, M. D., Clapham, 
in a communication to the Practitioner for 
April, says: ‘‘ Various opinions have been 
held regarding the curative qualities of cod. 
liver oil. The late Prof. Hughes Bennet, 
by whom tbe use of cod liver oil was first 
introduced into this country, was accus- 
tomed to regard the darker qualities of oil 
as the best. Medical opinion has latterly 
eome to regard the paler varieties with 
more favor, but my own experience leads 
me to agree with Prof. Hughes Bennet. My — 
attention was drawn to the different kinds 
of oil when attending a phthisical patient 
during winter in the small fishing town of 
Anstruther. The medicinal treatment con- 
sisted of simple bitter tonics and cod liver 
oil, which she was at first unable to toler- 
ate, the oil invariably producing vomitin 
and retching. Being strongly impresia 
with the importance of persevering in the 
treatment, she of her own accord suggested — 
trying different samples of oil; to which I 
assented, not expecting to get a more digest- 
ible or palatable oil, but hoping that the 
stomach might acquire a certain amount of 
tolerance, and some part of the oil be re- 
tained, if it were perseveringly taken. 
Some time afterwards, on making my daily 
visit, I was surprised and delighted to hear 
that the last sample of oil had not been 
vomited, and up to that time—some hours— 
had not caused much nausea. This last oil 
was denser in appearance, somewhat like 
unboiled linseed oil, and slightly darker in 
color than the previous samples, which 
were clear and looked thin like water. Un- 
der its continued use the symptoms began 
to subside, the cough and expectoration 
diminished, the night sweats and hectic 
fever disappeared; she constantly gained 
weight, and when I ceased attending her 
had almost recovered. Isubsequently tried 
this darker, unmixed, true cod liver oil on 
several patients, and had ultimately every 
reason to believe that it was the most easily 
retained and the most effective. 

‘‘The mode of administration was as fol- 
lows:—The mouth was first gargled with 
strong salt water to deaden the nerves of 
sensation; the oil was then taken by itself, 
and succeeded by a draught of fresh water, 
to wash it down and prevent it sticking to 
the mouth. With a view to prevent sick- 
ness, pepper was sometimes taken before 
the oil. On inquiry, I found the darker, — 
denser oil had accidentally been made from 
the livers of the true cod (Gadus Morrhua) 
only; the usual practice being to include 
the livers of the closely allied species, had- 
dock (Gadus aglefinus) and ling (Gadus— 
molua). It was much more offensive to 
taste and smell than the clear oil from the © 


mixed livers, which had a bland taste and — 


very little smell. 


dow-sill of the patient’s bedroom, after a 


Four bottles of the dif- — 


ferent samples of oil being kept on the or 


freezing night I noticed that the bottle of 
darker oil was concrete almost to the top, 
thus showing a very large proportion of — 
margarin, and that the oi] with least smell 
had very little frozen in it. 


When the — 


darker oil was vomited it was generally 


within the first three or five minutes, and — 
was apparently due to nausea, caused DB. 
its effect on the nerves of taste in the mout 


minutes it usually caused no uneasiness 
beyond an occasional slight feeling of 
The mixed clear oil and the oils — 


and throat; if retained longer than five 


nausea. 
of the haddock and ling are readily taken, 
and when retained seem equally efficacious, — 
but are much more apt to cause nausea and 
vomiting some little time afterwards, gen 
erally from a quarter to half an hour after ’ 
taking. This is probably due to decompo- 
sition of the oil and formation of acrid fatty 
derivatives in the stomach, while the darker 
true cod liver oil seems to be absorbed with- 
out decomposition. Fresh cream, with its” 
own bulk of grated biscuit and a small pro- 
portion of brandy, is retained by phthisical 
children, where nothing else can be kept on” 
the stomach. Emulsions of oil, especially 


} 
} 


 y 


those containing phosphorus, are some- — 
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apparently from the same cause. 


being more easily absorbed by the stomach, 

as we see in Welhanokelt meat which de- 
velops a number of flavoring ethers. 
“The process of manufacture of the oil, 
considerable quantities of which are made 

in the town, is as follows: 

“ The fish are gutted as soon as landed, 

and the livers are thoroughly washed, all 
the bad pieces being cut off, ‘and livers of 

_ diseased fish, which are frequently ulcer- 
ated and contain parasites, are rejected. 
While the fish are being gutted the livers 
are placed in large tubs, and as soon as pos- 
sible~aze placed whole in the boiler; steam 

is not approved of, but slow heat from a 

| coal fire is used; the oil should come up 
| cool to the top, and is skimmed off with a 
large spoon, and after standing twenty-four 
hours it is strained through linen and stored 
for use. The more heat used the darker 
the oil, and that which rises first is gener- 
ally thought to be the best. The livers are 
afterwards used for manure.”—Phapma- 
ceutical Journal, 


ose 
Olive Oil. 


Iy a series of ‘‘ Notes on Agriculture in 
the South of Spain,” Mr. Vice-Consul 
_ Mark gives some information about olive 
oil. He mentions that very large tracts 
are dedicated to the cultivation of the olive 
tree. Its produce is a source of material 
wealth to Spain, and constitutes one of her 
principal exports. This article alone, says 
Mr. Mark, serves to demonstrate the degree 
of indifference and the short-sightedness of 
the Spanish cultivator. While the oil 
which his trees yield, when properly 
| treated, bears advantageous comparison 
with the best Lucca or Florence oils, he is 
| contented to see it quoted in foreign mar- 
| kets at the bottom of the list and at the 


_ lowest rates, condemned and sneered at as 
| green, rank, &c.; at the same time, a little 
energy, aided by the fine machinery used 
_in other countries, might raise its character 
_and price to their proper position—to say 
nothing of its improvement for home con- 
| sumption, which is very large. Doubt is 
| expressed, however, whether such an im. 
| provement of the oil would suit the taste of 
Spaniards, who might deem it tame and 
insipid were it deprived of the sting and 
“smack ” which there so invariably accom- 
\pany it. The olives are gathered up care- 
lessly. They are beaten off the trees while 
yet green, and heaped up in yards, where 
\they are allowed to heat and ferment for 
‘months, so that when they are ground and 
(pressed they more resemble masses of 
‘manure than any other substance. Then 
‘the application ‘of scalding water to the 
paste, while pressing, assists in the extrac. 
tion of all the foul and putrid essences, 


a ——_____@@»9 
Persian Opium. 


Opium is cultivated principally in Yezd 
md Ispahan, and partly in the districts of 
Xhorasan, Kerman, Fars and Shushter. 
Uhe opium grown in Yezd is considered to 


lace being better adapted for the growth 
‘tthe drug. But the district of Yezd, not- 
withstanding the existence of a large culti- 
/atable area, is not capable of any consider- 
ble extension of the production of opium, 
Wing to the insufficiency of the means, 
oth natural and artificial, of irrigation, 
3pahan, however, differs from Yezd in this 
ter respect, as it abounds in streams and 
| Yers, and is capable of greater extension 
{the cultivation of the drug, but the cul- 
)Vation of cotton and cereals takes up a 
| Te part of those resources, and tends in 


ium. A few years ago, the profits of the 
lum trade having attracted the attention 
the Persians, almost all available or suit- 
‘le ground in Yeza, Ispahan and else- 
here was utilized for the cultivation of 
Tum, to the exclusion of all cereals and 
her produce. It was then supposed by 
me that the opium cultivation would be 
lefinitely extended in Persia. But cir- 
mstances eventually showed that such 
ald not be the case. The attempt of the 
tives to enrich themselves b cultivation | t 

owth of a profitable article of trade, 


times rejected where pure oil can be taken, 
I am in- 
clined to think that the oil of the true cod 
contains either a greater number or more 
in quantity of the peculiar ethers and ex- 
tractive matters than the oils of the allied 
species of fish, and that to this is due its 


| ment was therefore petitioned to grant 
de better than that of Ispahan and else-| some relief to manufacturers by remitting 
where, owing to the climate and soil of the | the duty payable upon alcohol used in the 
arts. 
mixture known as 
which was supposed 
and which, under certain conditions, was 
to be sold, duty free, to dyers, ete. 
fortunately the mere addition of wood spirit 
to alcohol did not seem to the authorities a 
sufficient precaution. 
turer or dyer was able to give security in 
£1,000 not to use, or allow to be used, the 
““methylated spirit” for drinking purposes, 
further additions were insisted upon. One 
of these consists in dissolving in the spirit 
> small degree to reduce the culture of | a small quantity of shellac, 
was proposed in the interest of the varnish- 
makers, who, it was erroneously supposed, 
would be the main consumers of methylated 
spirit, and to whom the presence of shellac 
would be no detriment. 
spirit is sold under the name of “finish.” 
This addition, for the color-maker and 
dyer, is the most unfortunate that could 
have been devised. 
come up flatter, and gives reds especially a 
dull bluish tone. 


d a spoonful of the suspected sample to a|s 
it €ir neglect to provide for the neces. large glass of pure water, Say condensed | e 


gained has made the Persians more careful 
and provident, g 
limited space for the cultivation of opium. 


few years ago did not exceed 2,600 cases; 
it has since been reduced to some 2,000 
cases in the years 1874 and 1875. The 
crop comes to hand in May and June, 
and the great part of the opium finds its 
way to the shipping ports between Sep- 
tember and January; these ports are Bu- 
shire and Bunder Abbass. The whole pro- 
| duce of Ispahan and Fars is brought to 
Bushire. 

—_—— +-+--—____ 


Eucalypsinthe Manufacture. 


A new liquor called ““eucalypsinthe ” 
has been manufactured from the leaves of 
the Eucalyptus. The valuable properties 
of an infusion of the leaves as a febrifuge 
have been long known and appreciated, 
especially by residents in Algeria, where 
the Eucalyptus has been extensively culti- 
vated with beneficial results, and Dr. 
Mierdue, a colonial surgeon, has now suc. 
ceeded, after many experiments and much 
patient research, in distilling from the 
leaves a liquor which, although exhilarat- 
ing and grateful to the palate, is not only 
absolutely harmless, 
many useful medical properties. A cor- 
respondent of a French paper, who has 
made acquaintance with the new beverage 
in Marseilles, where it is, it seems, already 
largely manufactured and consumed, pre 
dicts that within six months it will become 
popular throughout France, and will every- 
where take the place of absinthe—the 
“ green muse ” which has temporarily in- 
spired, only afterwards to stupefy and kill, 
so many of the most talented of French 
writers and poets. 


ee 


Methylated Spirit. 


METHYLIC ALCOHOL, wood spirit or wood 
naphtha, is one of the volatile products ob- 
tained by the destructive distillation of 
wood, sawdust, spent dyewoods, ete. It is 
used in a variety of chemical operations, 
and in the manufacture and preparation 
for use of certain artificial coloring mat- 
ters. It having, fortunately, a very dis- 
agreeable taste, it is never used for drink- 
ing, and hence it may be manufactured, 
sold, and employed in the arts without any 
excise interference. 
Methylated spirit, however, is a very dif- 
ferent article. It consists of ordinary (so- 
called ethylic) alcohol mixed with about 
five to ten per cent. of the true methylic 
aleohol just mentioned, and is, therefore, 
not a definite chemical compound, but a 
mere mixture. The origin and history of 
this ‘‘methylated spirit” may be briefly 
stated as follows: Methylic alcohol (wood 
spirit), though very useful to the chemical 
manufacturer and color-maker, cannot be 
used as a substitute for common alcohol 
(spirit of wine), but produces different re- 
sults. It was also found that many chemi- 
cal operations which require spirit of wine 
could not be carried on as cheaply in Eng- 
land as on the Continent, where spirit is 
much cheaper on account of the smaller 
duty payable on its manufacture. Govern- 


The result was the concoction of the 
“methylated spirit,” 
to be undrinkable, 


Un- 


Except a manufac- 


This addition 


In this state the t 
It makes all colors 


To detect shellac in me- 
hylated spirit it is merely necessary to add 


‘les of life, combined with drought and |s 
ter circumstances, resulted in the-famine 


is present it will be precipitated, and occa- 


of 1871-72. The costly experience thus 
and they are now using a 


The largest produce they had in Persia a 


but possesses also | 


variety of food, and each time after using 
were rubbed with soap, washed in hot 
water, and rinsed with cold water. 
were also occasionally washed with a dilute 
solution of carbonate of soda, so that they 
were in daily contact with hot and cold 
acid and alkaline liquids. 


in the appearance of 
aluminum, which at first was a beautiful 
white, lost its brightness and acquired a 
dead, bluish-gray color; the German silver 
also lost its brightness, while its color 
changed to a disagreeable grayish-yellow; 


polish, but remained comparatively white. 
Repeated weighings showed an 
annual loss in weight of: 


The spoon form was selected merely be- 
cause it offered the best opportunity for 
measuring the amount of chemical and 
mechanical loss in comparison with other 
metals and alloys tested. The result of 
these experiments showed that aluminum 
is not nearly so easily attacked as has 
hitherto always been supposed. 

ooo 


Gum Lac. 


sion a white turbidity or milkiness in the 
liquid. Sometimes instead of shellac a 
small quantity of some aniline color, blue 
or red, is added to the spirit. “Whatever 
color is selected will, of course, in certain 
| cases prove objectionable. 

We should suggest that if any further 
addition to the methylated spirit is really 
needful—which we doubt—something of 
an intensely nauseous flavor would be much 
better than colors or resinous substances, 

On the Continent ordinary alcohol is 
| cheaper than wood spirit, and hence pur- 
chasers of the latter sometimes find it more 
or less adulterated with the former. To 
detect this fraud Riche and Bardy heat the 
suspected sample with sulphuric acid, 
dilute with water, and distil, They then 
|mix the distillate with peroxide of man- 
ganese and sulphuric acid, thus converting 
the ethylic alcohol into aldehyde, and add 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and 
finally some magenta. If common alcohol 
is present, even to the extent of one-tenth 
per cent., the magenta takes a violet color. 
—Chemical Review. 
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THE numerous industries by which gum 
lac is employed, whether orange or other 
shades, for varnish, for hat making, and 
the new and very important manufacture 
of millstones and artificial stones, have 
often reason to complain of the quality of 
the material by reason of the fraudulent 
addition of foreign resins and other sub- 
stances added by the natives in the course 
of preparation. Even when the lac is se- 
cured tolerably pure it arrives mostly in 
block, and contains about 5 per cent. of 
wax in the ruby lac and 12 per cent. in the 
orange lac, which dulls the brilliancy of 
the varnish, soils the linings of hats, and 
is injurious to the solidity of artificial 
: : stone. 

Peculiar Reactions of Borax. Lac appears in common use chiefly in 


D. Kuer, in Chemical News, relates| three forms—stick lac, seed lac, and shel- 
other instances in which borax appears tO} Jac. 


act as an acidulous radical. A case of the Stick lac is that which encrusts or ad- 
kind, it may be remembered, was noticed heres to the extremities of the branches of 
not long since in THE Drueeists Crrcu- trees, and is the crude form in which it 
LAR. The reaction then mentioned was| has been deposited by the insects. It is a 
that of borax with glycerine, but it ap- rough layer of a deep brown shade, and of 
pears now that similar effects are produced variable thickness. It is transparent at the 
with other polyatomic alcohols. ; edges, and of a brilliant fracture. It con- 
If borax and mannite, says D. Klein, be| tains from 8 to 10 per cent. of red color- 
mixed in such proportions that less than | ing matter. 

equiv. of borax is taken to each equiv. of) Seed lac is nothing but the stick lac 


mannite, the liquid is acid. If 14 equiv. | broken and detached from the branches, 
of borax is employed, the liquid is neu-| which is reduced into coarse powder and 
tral, but on treating the mixture with alco- boiled with a little carbonate of soda to 
hol there remains a peculiar compound, the | extract the coloring matter, which is formed 
same as that produced on mixing the two into small square cakes, and known as lake 
substances equivalent for equivalent. The lac or lac dye. 

alcohol removes the excess of organic mat- Shellac is formed by melting the resin- 
ter. If borax is added in excess, it CTYS-| ous seed lac, after having boiled it in pure 
tallizes, and the organic matter remains or slightly alkaline water, and passing it 
merely in combination with 1 equiv. of through a sieve, and cooling it ona flat 
borax. If an aqueous solution of boraxis| stone, This substance varies in color ac- 
poured into a concentrated solution of any} cording as it has been deprived more or 

. U : Ie . ‘ ie 

of the following polyatomic alcohols, gly-| Jess of its coloring matter; henceits names 
cerine, erythrite, mannite, levulose, dex- of ruby, garnet, orange. 

trose, and galactose (a and {), the polya-| The following is the composition, ac- 


tomic alcohol being in excess, an energetic cording to Hatchett, of these different lacs: 
acid reaction is immediately set Ups “Lhe Stick lac) Bead ne Shellac 


liquid turns blue litmus, the yellowish red 


shade characteristic of the more powerful Resin. TIS Oe Sos 68°0 88° 90°9 
acids, and the mixture attacks calcic and] Coloring matter... 10-0 25 05 
barytic carbonates. If the liquid is diluted] Wax.... ........ 6-0 an a0 
with water, the blue color of the litmus is Gluten............ 5d 20 28 
restored. If any of the above alcohols is| Foreign substances 6.5 es aa 
added to a dilute aqueous solution of bo-| Loss............ -- 40 2°5 18 
racic acid, too weak to redden blue litmus Ties ae 
paper, an acid reaction is also developed, 1000 1000 100-0 
even if a solution containing merely 


1-20000 of boric acid is brought in contact 
with mannite. With quercite, no similar 
reaction was obtained. The alkaline earthy 
biborates yield similar results to borax. 


Manganese Blue. 
BY GASTON BONG. 


Tuts blue is obtained on igniting silica, 
and any compound of manganese, with 
baryta, or a mixture of soda and lime in 
an oxidizing atmosphere. Either of the 


oe 


Aluminum. 
IN a meeting of the Miners’ Union at 


Freiberg, Professor Winkler described following mixtures may be used :— 
DawcloRteaneninaee nce BAP Ot Gdn | mcilion. wad or Billion on Ranlings or 2 
p wer Whic 1 aluminum possesses or resist- Soda-ash.,.6 “ Barium nitrate. . 4 8 
ing external influences. Tablespoons made Carheulot 


of aluminum, of silver (75 per cent.), and 
of German silver of best quality, were the 
subjects of experiment. They were in the 
same daily use, and were weighed at regu- 
lar intervals. These spoons were purpose- 
ly brought into contact with the greatest 


lime, (free 

fromiron) 5 “ Oxide of manga- 
nese (free from 
TOD) tocube ato 3 


The proportion of manganese affects the 
intensity of the blue, but not its tone. By 
increasing the proportion of alkali or sil- 
ica, a green or a violet tone is produced. 
The use of potassa does not give good re- 
sults. The ignition should be effected at a 
red heat, in the absence of reducing gases. 
These facts lead to a very delicate process 
for detecting the presence of manganese, 
especially in earthy substances. If to one 
of the above mixtures, made of materials 
free from manganese, any substance con- 
taining a trace of that element is added, a 
blue color appears on ignition. 


They 


In the course of time there was a change 
the spoons. The 


— ove - 
Chrome Blue. 
BY GASTON 


he silver stood best, as it only lost its 


average BONG. 
Tue following materials are intimately 


0°630 per cent. for aluminum, F ; : 
cae mixed and strongly calcined with free ac- 


1-006 < ““ German silver, 


team water, and stir up well. 


[one of German silver 99 years, 


0403 =“ ‘silver; cess of air:— 
o that if it were possible to use them until Bore. acid. nas ge tyes vies 15 parts. 
ntirely used up, a silver spoon would last! Alumina. . Sey cere we seeee 1 omen 
If shellac | 248 years, one of aluminum 158 years,and/ Carbonate of magnesia..... 20 « 
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Candles Altered by Long Exposur e tofor sulphuric acid, will not explain this 


Sea-Water. 


I Am indebted to Mr. Latimer Clark for 
some specimens of candles which are stated 
to have been recovered from the wreck of 
a Dutch vessel, sunk in Vigo Bay during 
the war in the year 1702. As the vessel was 
supposed to be a treasure ship many at 
tempts have been made to recover its con- 
tents, and this was successfully accom- 
plished in 1875. when these candles, among 
other things, were obtained. They have 
therefore been submerged for 173 years. 

The wick has rotted away, leaving 
scarcely any trace of its existence, while 
the fatty portion has become a friable 
heavy substance, of a dull white color. The 
candles bore evidence of having been made 
by dipping, for the concentric layers were 
easily separated from one another, and this 
facilitated the examination of the outer 
and inner portions of the same piece. 

Both the outer and inner portions still 
contain some of the fat apparently un- 
changed; they are unctuous to the touch, 
and have a fatty odor, and when heated to 
a little below 110° C. they began to change 
color; at 140° they softened, and at 200° 
small portions were melted out. This easily 
fusible matter dissolved readily in ether, 
and was almost white. Indeed the fat can 
be easily separated from the rest by treat- 
ing the altered candles with ether and 
benzine, and in one experiment, made on 
2 grms. of the candle, 0'879 grm. of fat, or 
44 per cent. of the whole, was thus dis- 
solved out. 

Pieces exposed to the heat of a lamp 
flame gave off combustible vapors, as 
might be expected, with the usual smell of 
burnt fat. 

After complete combustion there re- 
mained a strongly alkaline white ash, con- 
sisting of carbonate and chloride of calcium 
and sodium, with traces of magnesium and 
potassium. The outer layers of one of the 
pieces, weighing 2:035 grms., yielded 0°147 
of ash. or 7:2 per cent. The inner layers, 
weighing 2°22 grms., yielded 0:1907 grm., 
or 8°4 per cent. The chlorine in the first 
portion was estimated at 0:0266, and in the 
second at 0°0233; if this existed wholly as 
chloride of sodium it would indicate 2°15 
and 1°70 per cent. respectively; but as sea- 
water usually contains about 2°8 per cent. 
of this salt, and the porous candles were no 
doubt saturated with sea-water, and al- 
lowed to dry in that condition, the chloride 
of sodium may be regarded as extraneous. 
The amount of calcium in the outer layers 
was found to be 0-053, and in the inner 
00821: if this existed wholly as stearate of 
calcium (C3,H;.CaO,) these figures would 
indicate 39°5 and 55 per cent. respectively, 
but there seems also to have been present a 
certain amount of stearate of sodium. The 
excess of sodium in the inner portion 
beyond what was necessary to saturate the 
chlorine amounted to about 0:0098, indi 
cating at least 5°76 per cent. of stearate. 

1t thus appears that the fat has been con- 
verted in great measure into calcium and 
sodium salts, doubtless by the slow replace- 
ment of the triatomic fgroup C,H, in;the 
stearine by 3 atoms of the metal, with the 
simultaneous production of glycerin. 

Though the calcium in sea-water is far 
less abundant than the sodium, it appears 
to have had a much greater effect; but itis, 
of coursé, impossible to say whether the 
one salt has not been made by double de- 
composition from the other. ~ 

The most interesting point, as it appears 
to me, is that whereas the fats have been 
in contact with a practically unlimited 
amount of sea-water for 173 years, and a 
chemical change between them has been 
possible, the double decomposition has pro- 
ceeded so extremely slowly that the reac- 
tion is only about half completed at the 
present time.—J. H. Quapsronz, in 
Chemical News. 


> 


Pyrites Employed in France for the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 


PROFESSOR GIRARD and M. Henri Morin 
have recently published an interesting es- 
say on the pyrites used in France for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, nine-tenths 
of which, it appears, are obtained from the 
French mines. The principal sources of 
supply are St. Bel Sourcieux, on the Rhone, 
St. Julian de Valgalgues, and Soulier, and 
in Gard and Soyon in Ardéche. A small 
quantity is imported from Belgium and 
Spain. The quantity now used is about 
180,000 tons, or double what it was ten 
years ago. The development of the soda 
industry, considerable as it is, and the 


rapid increase, which is chiefly due to the 
increase in artificial manures, and especi- 
ally superphosphates. This is not special 
to France alone; most manufacturing coun- 
tries are marked by the same progress, for 
the imports of foreign pyrites into England 
have increased inthe last ten years from 
171,000 to over 500,000 tons. It is pointed 
out in this essay how essential it isin burn- 
ing pyrites not only to ascertain the quan- 
tity of sulphur it yields, but also the pro- 
portion of foreign matters other than sul- 
phur and iron. Among these arsenic is 
one, and often it is found in considerable 
quantities, so as to encumber the vessels 
with arsenious acid. Illustrative maps and 
detailed analyses, with statistics of the 
production, are then given by the writers 
for each of the French localities, from ac- 
tual investigation and careful experiments. 


+> ¢ 
Carbonic Acid and the Atmosphere. 


RECENT observations by M. Ebermayer 
demonstrate (1) that the air in a large 
forest is in summer nearly twice as rich in 


carbonic acid as free open air; (2) that 
forest ground in summer contains much 
less CO, than unwooded ground (the CO. 
formed by slow decomposition of humus 
in the close forest seems mostly to pass into 
the air, and is probably utilized by the 
leaves for assimilation); (8) that, with rise 
of temperature, the increase of CO, in 
arable ground is very much greater than in 
forest ground; and (4) that the spread and 
motion of CO, in the ground seems to take 
place very slowly, for in two places quite 
near together the amount of CO, may be 
very different. Among other bearings of 
these facts, the ground covering of a forest 
can have no important influence on the 
amount of CO, and lime in spring water, 
and unwooded ground may have a greater 
action in this respect. Again, animals liv 
ing underground, ¢. g. foxes, naturally pre- 
fer the ground air of the forest, with its 
little COs, to the ground air of the open 
field, which has much more.—Jaturee. 


—_____e+ e ____ 
Quinia Eruptions. 


Dr. RINGER, in his ‘‘ Handbook of The- 
rapeutics,” states that workers in bark 
sometimes suffer from a scaly papular erup- 
tion, sometimes from a vesicular weeping 
eruption, and occasionally with great swell- 
ing of the genitals or of the face and eye- 
lids, with redness of the eyes. Itching of 
the whole body and urticaria are also said 
to have been produced by quinine. A re- 
cent number of the Berliner -Klinische 
Wochenschrift contains two communica- 
tions on this subject, one from Dr. Buch 
of Hamburg, the other from Professor 
Pfliger, of Berne. Dr. Buch’s case was 
that of aman servant, aged 25, suffering 
from intermittent fever. For four or five 
days the patient took a grain of quinine 
every two or three hours, and on the 
fourth day an exanthematous eruption, in 
small patches the size of a pea, reddish in 
color and somewhat raised, appeared on 
the legs. The eruption disappeared on 
pressure; there was neither pain nor itch- 
ing. The spots gradually became pale and 
disappeared, but a few days afterward, on 
the medicine being resumed, the back was 
found to be covered with similar patches, 
some very large, and a few smaller papules. 
There was also considerable pain and ten- 
derness in both knees, but no swelling. 
The eruption disappeared with the discon- 
tinuance of the medicine. Posner (Handb. 
der Klin. Arzneimittellehre) mentions that 
rheumatoid pains sometimes follow the use 
of quinine. In Professor Pfliiger’s case 
the patient was a musician, very anemic, 
and much reduced by venereal disease and 
mercurial treatment. By way of a tonic 
he was ordered decoction of bark. He had 
taken twenty-one doses when he was seized 
with shivering followed by fever, a feeling 
of intense itching and burning, especially 
in the hands and arms, which parts, as 
well as the face and feet, were much swol- 
len and reddened. There were much ex- 
citement, distress and thirst. The patient 
attributed his symptoms to the medicine, 
and asserted that he felt them coming on 
after the second dose. The febrile symp- 
toms lasted for three days, and in fourteen 
days the patient was much as usual. There 
was some desquamation of the epidermis. 
Dr. Pfliiger concluded that the symptoms 
were due either to some impurity in the 
medicine, or to some idiosyncrasy on the 
part of the patient. He therefore tested 
the matter further by administering small 


abandonment of the sulphur formerly used 


doses of quinine, All the symptoms at 


once returned, and with increased inten- 
sity; the face, arms and hands were enor- 
mously swollen, so as to suggest an attack of 
violent erysipelas. These symptoms last- 
ed longer than before, and the desquama- 
tion on the hands was so marked that the 
separated portions resembled fragments of 
a glove.—Med. Hxaminer. 
—_____ e—____ 
Antidote to Snake Bites. 


On the subject of snake bites, a very in- 
teresting communication has lately been 
received in India from an Australian gen 
tleman, Mr. Koscicky, recommending the 
gall of rattlesnakes as an antidote for snake 
bite. Mr. Koscicky, who became acquaint- 
ed with the antidote at Venezuela, states 
that it is not only cheap and infallible, but 
instantaneous and wonderful in its effects; 
cows and dogs in the last stages of the 
poison recovering immediately the remedy 
was administered to them. he prepara- 
tion of the antidote is simple—three rattle 
snakes’ galls put into an ordinary wine 
bottle filled with 30 deg. spirits and allow- 
ed to stand for a week. In ordinary cases 
one or two tablespoonfuls are taken; in 
extreme cases, three to six. Mr. Koscicky 
recommends experiments with other snake 
galls. Dr. Fayrer agrees with this recom- 
mendation, and refers Mr Koscicky’s letter 
to the committee at Calcutta for investigat- 
ing snake poison. The idea, however, he 
says is not a new one, for in the ‘‘ Thana- 
tophidia of India” the result of an experi- 
ment with the antidote is recorded, and he 
is of opinion that when brought to the test 
of scientific investigation it will not prove 
more successful than the many other ‘‘ an- 
tidotes” which have hitherto been tried 
and have failed. 


0 — —- 
Alcohol—Its Physiological and Thera- 
peutical Action in Moderate Doses. 


Ir improves gastric digestion. The effect 
on the nerves is a direct one, and indepen- 


dent of any alteration in the blood or in the |’ 


circulation. The cutaneous vessels, espe- 
cially those of the heart, are dilated. The 
quantity of water excreted by the skin is 
increased. If the doses are frequently re- 
peated, fat is deposited in the tissues. 
There is no appreciable alteration in the 
temperature of the body. The feeling of 
increased warmth is due to the local irrita- 
tion of the gastric mucous membrane and 
to the accelerated circulation in the skin. 
Under ordinary circumstances, alcohol 
thus taken is almost completely consumed 
in the organism. Larger doses, but not so 
large as to produce intoxication, intensify 
all these symptoms, and at the same time, 
if the individual be not habituated to their 
use, the temperature of the body falls, on 


the average, 0°5° centigrade. The temper- 
ature of the head must, however, be except- 
ed from this statement, for it rises (at any 
rate, in animals) several tenths of a degree 
(Mendel). The excretion of carbonic acid 
and of urea isreduced, most probably ow- 
ing to lessened production. If we con- 
sume one hundred grammes of absolute 
alcohol, which is the quantity contained 
in about 1:0 litre of good Rhine wine, their 
oxidation within the body produces seven 
hundred units of heat, or nearly a third of 
the quantity which is produced by a mixed 
diet. It is interesting to compare other 
foods with alcohol, and we may take for 
this purpose cod-liver oil, whose calorific 
value Frankland has also determined, and 
it will serve as the representative of the 
fats, of which it is one of the most digest- 
ible. Its calorific value is 9°1, and aman 
who daily takes four tablespoonfuls, or 
about fifty grammes of it, will, if he digests 
it at all, evolve from it four hundred and 
fifty-five units of heat; that is to say, there 
will be developed from it four-sevenths of 
the heat which the combustion of one 
hundred grammes of alcohol would pro- 
duce, or, in other words, the exact quan- 
tity which sixty-five grammes of absolute 
alcohol would give out. Alcohol has the 
further advantage of being, when largely 
diluted with water, absorbed and assimi- 
lated with remarkable readiness, even by 
weak digestive organs. It does not re- 
quire nearly as much work on the part of 
the system as the absorption and breaking 
up of the fats require. Thus its value does 
not simply depend on the stimulus it gives 
to the heart and the nerves, for such a 
stimulus imparts no new life to either; on the 
contrary, the system of persistent stimula- 
tion for several weeks, which is called by 


many medical men a ‘“‘ wine regimen,” 
would only accelerate instead of checking 
exhaustion, were not the passing stimulus 
accompanied by an overplus of vital force, 


This fact explains what experience has 
proved, namely, that if wine be continued 
after all other nourishment has been re- 
jected, the organism is prevented from 
completely succumbing.—Binz’s Hlements 
of Therapeutics. 
ae 
A New Use for Soap. 


Dr. KappessER, Berlin, thinks he has | 
found soft soap to be a valuable remedy in 
some glandular affections in children. He | 
reports, in a Berlin medical journal, its use 
in several cases of children with extraor- 
dinary results. One case may be quoted | 
as a type of the whole. It was that ofa | 
female child, who had a tender swelling | 
behind the angle of the jaw of the size of 
a hen’s egg; there was besides general cu- 
taneous evidence of constitutional disease, 
in the shape of eruptions and excoriations, 
The affection was supposed to be syphilitic, 
and was treated, at first, with mercury, 
Soft soap was then regularly rubbed into 
the back, from the neck to the knees, 
at bedtime, twice a week. The soap 
was dissolved (14 ounce) in a little tepid 
water. In a short time the cutaneous — 
disorder had disappeared and the glandu- 
lar enlargement had been greatly reduced, 
The general health was restored, .and there 
seemed to be no doubt that the medication 
would in the end accomplish a complete 
cure. The case was a very unpromising 
one for trial, but, as in the other cases 
which are given, the remedy appeared 
somehow to exercise a singular curative 
action. Could it have been the potash in 
the soap, or was it the friction, with the 
soap performing the part merely of a lubri 
cating agent? Similar effects are reported 
to follow the use of the therapeutical use 
of oil when rubbed over the body in disease. 
Of this we gave some account in the Cir- 
CULAR for May. 


—_——-—__*--e—__—_—_- 
Secretion of Milk in the New Born. 


Faye (Nordiskt Mediciniskt Arkiv) is of 
opinion that the fact that there is a normal 
secretionof milk in the new born is not 
sufficiently known. He ascertained, from _ 
an examination of 120 cases, that it was 
absent in six only, four being boys and — 
two girls. The distribution of sexesin the — 
others was nearly equal. In 45 per cent. — 
of the whole number it commenced on the — 
fourth or fifth day; in the others, from the 
second to the tenth day—never later, never 
earlier. Asa rule, the secretion commences — 
with the fall of the umbilical cord, but the 
author denies the existence of any causal 
connection between the two, as the excep- 
tions to this coincidence are sufficiently 
numerous. The quantity of milk emitted 
is, in general, very small—usually two or 
three drops. Genser, however, on one oc- 
casion expressed three grammes. When 
mastitis is produced, the secretion often 
disappears. Milk was never found after 
the first five or six weeks. It is, as a rule, 
very alkaline, and resembles colostrum. 
Under the microscope, it exhibits numer- 
ous granules and some fat globulez- The — 
latter are ordinarily sparse, but. occasion- 
ally are as numerous as in woman’s milk. 4 
The analysis given by Genser is: Casein, 
0:56; albumen, 0°49; sugar, 0°96; fat, 1°46; 
salts, 0°83; water, 95:7. i 

The author mentions further that the 
mammary gland of the male occasionally 
swelJs slightly at puberty, and may then 
contain one or more drops of a secretion 
resembling milk.—London Med. Record. 

ae 
Treatment of Boils—Note on a New — 
Property of Arnica. ‘ 

As the result of physiological experi- 
ments, Dr. Planat (Lyon Méaical) has been 
led to the use of arnicain al] cases of super- 
ficial acute inflammation, as furuncles, 
anginas, erysipelas, etc. He states that 
arnica aborts all furuncular eruptions, ex 
cept those accompanied by diabetes, with 
remarkable promptness. 

(a 0H 


Salicylic Acid and Borax. 


i 


| gargle,—London Pharm. Jour. e 
7. 


It may be interesting and perhaps usefu 
for some readers of the Journal to know 
that while a solution containing ten grains 
of salicylic acid and ten grains of borax 12 
one ounce of water has a very bitter taste 
and an acid reaction, a solution containing 
ten grains of salicylic acid and fifteen 
grains of borax has no disagreeable taste, 
and is nearly neutral. This solution ap- 
pears to possess all the valuable properties 
of salicylic acid, and forms an agreeable 
means of using the acid internally or as & 
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Chrysophanic Acid in Psoriasis. 


Tue uses of this acid are increasing. 
The ointment is usually made half a 
drachm to the ounce. Of its use in obsti- 
nate general psoriasis Mr. A. Sangsten 
gives examples in the Lancet. In two cases 
the trunk and limbs were washed night 
and morning with soft soap, the latter 
being used pretty vigorously over the dis- 
eased patches. Afterward, a weak oint- 
ment of chrysophanic acid (five grains to 
the ounce, in one case seven grains to the 
ounce) was rubbed on the affected parts. 
A tight-fitting linen vest was worn next the 
skin, and the limbs were bandaged. No in- 
convenience was experienced, excepting in 
one case a trifling erythema, or, as it 
seemed rather, a false erythema, produced 
by staining of the epidermis. The patients 
were kept in bed. There was intolerance 
of arsenic in both cases, so that a carbolic 
acid mixture thrice daily was ordered. 

Both patients remained under the above 
treatment about a month, and left the 
hospital ‘‘cured;” that it is to say, the dis- 
ease had disappeared from the surface, the 
places where it had been on the trunk 
were not discernible, and but faintly so on 
the limbs, as smooth, slightly erythematous 
patches. 

The same remedy had _ been used by Mr. 
Hutchison, as reported in the Medical 
Times, in a case that incontestably shows 
its value in the treatment of psoriasis. 
Uniil latterly this bas been found tke most 
intractable of all the skin affections. The 
disease, Mr. Hutchison says, on one half 
of the body had been treated with chryso- 
phanic acid ointment, and was cured; the 
other half had been treated with tar oint- 
ment, and that portion of the eruption still 
persisted. 

———_+-e e—_____ 


Hypodermic Injection of Dialyzed Iron 
in Chlorosis. 


Iy a typical case of chlorosis occurring 
in a young woman twenty-one years of 
age, Prof. Da Costa reports the results from 
hypodermic injection of dialyzed iron. 
The girl improved vastly under the treat- 
ment. Her rapid improvement was alto- 
gether due to the new remedy employed in 
this very novel manner. The reason why 
iron has not thus been used heretofore is 
because it was impossible to obtain a non- 
irritative form for hypodermic use. The 
tartrate of iron, although one of the mild- 
est forms, is entirely too liable to cause 
irritation and abscesses. Lately a new 
preparation of iron, the dialyzed iron, ap- 
peared in the market, which, it is claimed, 
is neutral and non-irritating. Dr. Da Cos- 
ta has used this preparation hypodermi- 
cally for some days, and it has come fully 
up to its reputation. In no case has there 
been the usual after-effects of iron, such 
as costiveness and disordered digestion; 
all these are done away with. Daily 
injections of fifteen minims of pure dia- 
lyzed iron were made. The iron was di- 
luted at first, but experiencing no unpleas- 
ant after-effects, the undiluted solution 
was‘afterward used. The scars where the 
heedle had been introduced showed no 
sign whatsoever of inflammatory action. 
After continuing for some days at the fif- 
teen minim dose, the injection was in- 
creased to twenty, twenty-five, and thirty 
minims daily. At the expiration of two 
weeks the patient showed wonderful im- 
provement; her digestion was admirable, 
and her menses, which had _ been sup- 
pressed, returned. The color gradually 
came to her lips, gums, and tongue, and 
she felt well; her appetite was good, her 
bowels regular, and her headache all gone. 
She was considered practically cured, al- 
though it was thought best to continue the 
administration of twenty drops of the chlo- 
ride of iron, in water, thrice daily, discon- 
tinuing the hypodermic injections of the 
dialyzed solution.—Philadelphia Medical 
Times. 

————_+-e—____ 


The Cure of Acute Phthisis. 


Dr. McCati ANDERSON, in his recently 
published Clinical Lectures, considers this 
a curable disease. He records several cases 
which were treated with feeding every half 
hour stimulants and a pill containing quin- 
Ine, digitalis and opium every four hours. 
Hypodermic injections of one-hundredth 
part of a grain of sulphate of atropia, he 
Says, controlled the sweating; subsequently 
cod-liver oil was administered. Of one 
serious case treated in this way, the author 
ny” that he was discharged ‘“as healthy a 

lad as one could wish to see,” Several 


other cases recovered. The author him- 
self admits that, owing to the fact of re- 
covery, there is no ocular proof that the 
disease in question was acute phthisis; but 
he does not hesitate to say that, whatever 
the disease was, the treatment ‘‘ cured it.” 
oe 
The Physiological Action of Chlorhy- 
drate of Pilocarpine. 


Dr. DEMETRIUS Kerra has made a 
series of experiments on chlorhydrate of 
pilocarpine in M. Constantin Paul’s wards. 
The experiments have demonstrated to him 
the following facts: 1. Used as a subcu- 
taneous injection, chlorhydrate of pilocar- 
pine, in doses of two centigrammes (0:3 
grain) and upwards, produces the same 
physiological effects as jaborandi, of 
which it is the alkaloid. 2. In much 
smaller doses, pilocarpine acts also by only 
inducing diaphoresis, which in certain cases 
has been replaced by diarrhea. So soon as 
doses of from one to two centigrammes are 
attained, salivation always comes on, but 
below that dose it is generally absent, and 
perspiration alone occurs even with doses 
of two and a half milligrammes (0-04 
grain) of chlorhydrate of pilocarpine.— 
Lond. Med. Record, March 15, 1878. 
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Opium and Bromide of Potassium in 
Heart Disease. 


SomE time ago some one called digitalis 
the quinine of the heart. But digitalis is 
a precious remedy which is sometimes 
abused. It has well marked contraindi- 
cations. In heart diseases characterized 
by aortic insufficiency and obstruction dig- 
italis is not indicated; a series of experi- 
ments made by M. Gubler shows the power 
which opiates have in these cases. It is 
above allin mitral affections that opium 
is contraindicated; it is useful, on the con 
tra.y, in affections of the aortic orifice. 

Dr. Henry Huchard has sought to ex- 
plain the therapeutic action of opium by 
attributing to it a hyperwmiant action on 
the brain. Without committing ourselves 
to this explanation, we shall content our- 
selves with making known the mode of ad- 
ministration. 

Preference should be given to prepara- 
tions of morphia, and especially to the 
subcutaneous injection of morphia; ex- 
perience on this point having amply de- 
monstrated, on the one hand, that large 
doses of this remedy only are successful, 
on the other hand, that the morphia in- 
jected into the cellular tissue is endowed 
with an action not only more rapid, but 
slightly differing from that which it pos- 
sesses when introduced by the stomach. 

At other times, M. Gubler prescribed the 
tincture of thebaia in five-drop doses, three 
times a day. 

In the ‘Revue Clinique de Bologne, Dr. 
Giuseppe Angrisami has come to the follow- 
ing conclusions with regard to the admin- 
istration of bromide of potassium: the 
bromide has no action on the muscular 
fibres of the heart as digitalis has, and the 
latter has no action on the arteries; the 
bromide 1s a remedy most fitting for cor- 
recting functional disturbances of the heart, 
as frequency, intermitting, arhythm, etc. 
Whatever be the state of the myocardium 
it modifies advantageously and quickly 
angina pectoris and palpitations, when 
they are simple neuroses. In cases depend- 
ing on profound anatomico-pathological 
lesions of the heart and its vessels, or on 
compression, the bromide succeeds in pro- 
ducing a more or less lasting improvement. 
From these facts we may conclude in favor 
of opium when there is aortic lesion, bro- 
mide of potassium when there is neurosis, 
digitalis in other cases.—Paris Médical. 


ooo 
Administration of Digitalis. 


A VERY interesting discussion lately took 
place, at a meeting of the Société Théra- 
peutique on the therapeutic influence and 
mode of administration of digitalis in dis- 
ease. Most of the speakers gave the pref- 
erence to a cold infusion of the leaves over 
any other preparation, and were almost 
unanimous in condemning digitalin as 
being dangerous and unreliable, as it does 
not possess the diuretic properties contained 
in the leaves. Dr. Héraud, who brought 
the subject to notice, recommends the fol- 
lowing preparation: Macerate, for twelve 
hours, twenty-five centigrammes of the 


powdered leaves of digitalis in two hundred | 


grams of cold water. This is then strained, 
and the patient is directed to take it in five 
or six doses, in the twenty-four hours, at 
some distance from meals. This dose, he 
said, should never be exceeded, if we wish 


to avoid its poisonous effects; and the 
quantity he prescribes is quite sufficient to 
produce the full therapeutic action of the 
drug, beyond which it is needless to push 
it. Dr. Héraud considers digitalis one of 
the best diuretics known in affections of 
the heart; whereas it is useless where there 
is no cardiac lesion, as, for instance, in 
cirrhosis, albuminuria, etc.— British Medical 
Journal, 


ooo 
Salicylate of Quinine. 

This compound is obtained by pouring 
a cold saturated solution of hydrochlorate 
of quinine into a solution of salicylate of 
ammonia. It forms a cheesy precipitate, 
which erystallizes from alcohol in delicate 
prisms. It can also be obtained by saturat- 
ing an alcoholic solution of quinine with 
another alcoholic solution of salicylic 
acid, and allowing the liquid to evaporate 
slowly. Salicylate of quinine contains no 
water. According to an analysis made by 
Jobst, it consists of one atom of salicylic 
acid and one atom of quinine, which is 
equivalent to rather more than 70 per cent. 
of quinine. Itis soluble in 116 parts of 
water at 60° Fahr., in 20 parts of alcohol 
at 90 per cent. and in 120 parts of ether. 

ome 


Chlorhydrate of Pilocarpine in Certain 
Affections of the Eyes. 


Dr. ALEXANDROFF, of Marseilles, claims 
for chlorhydrate of pilocarpine an action 
little short of miraculous in rheumatic iri- 
tis and choroiditis; two or three subcuta- 
neous injections of the alkaloid, according 
to the author, having restored vision in 
cases which most ophthalmologists 
would regard as almost, if not entirely 
hopeless. The author states that the alka- 
loid in solution applied to the eye acts in 
the same manner as eserine but that it does 
not give rise to pain after its application. 
Salivation, profuse sweating, epiphora, and 
flushing of the face followed immediately 
after the injection of the drug, and contin- 
ued for some hours.—London Med. Record. 


oe 
Milk as a Soporific. 


In the New York State Inebriate Asy 
lum a glass of milk is frequently adminis- 
tered at bed-time to produce sleep, and the 
result is often satisfactory, without the use 
of medicine. Medicine there is sometimes 
prescribed in milk. It has been recently 
stated in the medical journals that lactic 
acid has the effect of promoting sleep by 
acting as a sedative. As this acid may be 
produced in the alimentary canal after the 
ingestion of milk, can this be an explana- 
tion of the action of milk on the nervous 
system when it is ‘‘shaky” after a long 
continued excessive use of alcoholic drink ? 
Sugar, also, is capable of being converted 
in the stomach, in certain morbid condi- 
tions, into lactic acid, and a lump of sugar 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth on going 
to bed will frequently soothe a restless body 
to quiet and repose, 


————_+¢e—____ 
Rational Treatment of Lead Poisoning. 


GEORGE Hay, M. D. (Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Times, March, 1878), objects to the 
exhibition of potassium iodide in cases of 
chronic lead poisoning, on the ground that 
the iodide of lead is more insoluble than 
the chloride of the same metal. Preferably 
he would exhidit sodium chloride in 
drachm doses, three times a day, because, 
as he say, the kidneys eliminate the chloride 
of lead freely or an oxide of lead dissolved 
in a solution of chloride. 


2-2 
Rectal Alimentation. 


In the last number of the CrrcuLAR was 
published the experience of Dr. Flint and 
others on this method of administering 
nourishment. Dr. Armor says in relation 
to it, that his experience in this way of 
nourishing patients in extreme cases has 
been both varied and extensive, and that 
he has long been satisfied that in cases of 
necessity it is a most valuable resource. 
One he lays great stress upon—viz., that 
whatever substance be selected it must be 
injected as tepid fluid and very slowly. The 
rectum, like the bladder and other hollow 
viscera, will not tolerate sudden distention ; 
but with caution on this point it is aston- 
ishing how the rectum can be made to 
tolerate nutritive liquid substances. He 
has often used the beef-juice mentioned by 
Dr. Peaslee, but more frequently milk 
mixed with beef-blood expressed from raw 
meats and strained. When using stimu- 
lants he adds cream to the milk. Small 


quantities of alcohol are readily tolerated 


in such a vehicle ; and muriate of iron may 
be administered for a long time in liberal 
doses, if the bowels be shielded by cream. 
Rectal medication, as well as alimentation, 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
In a large number of chronic diseases, 
especially when associated with anemia, in 
which the stomach for any reason does not 
tolerate iron, it may be employed by the 
rectum for a long time with great advan- 
age. 


-o->o— 
Anesthesia during Sleep. 

Amone my first cases, on commencin 
practice, was that of a boy, three years o 
age, who had the fingers of his left hand 
almost made into hash while playing with 
what the farmers call a feed or straw-cut- 
ter. One finger was severed through the 
first phalanx and detached, except a bit of 
integument on the palmar surface, perhaps 
one-sixth of the circumference. 

He was so extremely unmanageable, that 
whenever I dressed the injured member I 
was obliged to give him dilorotora’ before 
removing the splint, so that he would not 
struggle and displace the fragments, and as 
he fought and screamed as if being mur- 
dered when we commenced administering 
the anesthetic, it was a very disagreeable 
job for me to perform, and for the parents 
to witness, so that on one or more occa- 


sions, by catching the little fellow napping, 
and by carefully and gradually introducing 
the chloroform, I was enabled to get a 
change from natural sleep to profound an- 
esthesia, without the usual unpleasant pre- 
liminary excitement. The influence of the 
anesthetic seemed to pass eff more pleas- 
antly on such occasions than ordinarily, 
for he would wake as from a natural sleep, 
and not struggling and frightened, as when 
we had had to hold him when giving the 
chloroform. 

As this seems to answer the question, 
‘*Can one be anesthetized during sleep 
without awakening ?” I trust you will par- 
don me for reporting a case of such insig- 
nificance.—IRA Barton, M. D, in Medical 
ang Surgical Reporter. 

oe = 
On Corns. 


Tue Med. and Surg. Reporter relates 
that in a lecture at the St. Louis Hospital, 
Paris, on hypertrophy of the epidermis, 
M. Guibout observed that while in callos- 
ities the hypertrophy takes place at the 
surface, in corns the hypertrophied part 
becomes pyramidal, and takes the form of 
a nail, with its point directed toward the 
deeper-seated parts. This sharp point, 
lodged in a kind of cupola, which exactly 
boxes it in, has a tendency to penetrate 
into the substance of the dermis whenever 
the base of the corn is compressed. The 
portion of the’ dermis which is in perma 
nent contact with the epidermic induration 
becomes inflamed and altered in character, 
its papille disappearing, so that at last it 
becomes a true matrix, destined to form 
deep, new, horny epidermic layers, in 
proportion as the more superficial layers 
are eliminated. Changes of the weather 
often give rise to great pain in corns, 
which has been supposed to be due to their 
hygrometric nature, which, by causing 
their enlargement, adds to the suffering. 
But, in fact, the exacerbations are less 
severe during the time that it rains than 
they are for some days preceding; and they 
are also met with when the weather is 
about to change from wet to dry. These 
painful exacerbations of the pain of corns 
are quite as remarkable and as inexplica- 
ble as are those of rheumatic pains. The 
sole efficacious treatment is excision, but 
care must be taken that this is complete. 
The summit of the cone must be cut down 
too, so as to entirely empty the dermic cu- 
pola. And then it is quite necessary to 
destroy by cauterization the inner surface 
of this cupola, 7. e., the matrix of the corn, 
which will otherwise be reproduced. The 
best caustic is sulphuric acid, of which we 
may deposit a drop, by a match or glass 
rod, on the excised part. If the corn re- 
curs, the same processes of excision and 
cauterization must again be resorted to. 

oo 
Opium in China. 

THE Imperial Government of China has 
lately issued an edict against the use of 
opium by the Chinese people, and vigorous 
efforts are also making to limit the culture 
of the poppy in China. In addition to 
the home production, opium is imported 
into China to the annual value of over 
$40,000,000, principally from British India. 
More than $1,000,000 worth is annually 


shipped to California for the use of the 
Chinese of that State, . 
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} Good reference given. 
DRUGGIST, Clinton, 8. C. 


years, 
DRUGGIST, Box 314, Newburgh, 


WANTED, 
Situation in drug store. Have 4 years’ experience. 
Speak English and Swede fluently. Can give good 
references. Age 20. Address J. A. JOHNSON, 
West Side, Iowa. 


BUSINESS SITUATION WANTED, 
By a drug and prescription clerk of 8 years’ practical 
experience. Can give satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress BUSINESS, Lock Box 1054, Newark, O. 


WANTED, 
A situation by a young man of four years’ practical 
experience in the retail drug business. Good refer- 
ences furnished. Address H. D. 8., Box 9, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Can take charge if nen tae 


WANTED, 

A situation in a wholesale or retail drug store, by 
a Southern gentleman, graduate of New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Four years’ experience; best 
reference. Address PILLS, care DRueGIsTs CrRCU- 
LAR. 


A SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young druggist of ten years’ practical experi- 
ence. Graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
The best of references furnished. Address PHAR- 
MACIST, No. 100 North Adams Street, Peoria, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man 24 years old; five years’ experience 
in first-class prescription store; capable of taking 
charge of store; is healthy, of good habits; not 
afraid of work, and writes a good hand; best of 
references. Address NEW YORK CENTRAL, care 
of DruGGISTS CiROULAR. 


I WANT TO OBTAIN A SITUATION 


For a young man, graduate of the Philadelphia Col 
lege of Pharmacy, and with four years’ experience 
in the different departments of this establishment 
From his intelligence and experience he is abun- 
dantly able to take charge of any retail store. 
should like to hear from any one desiring such 
service as he can render. GEORGE I. McKEL- 
WAY, successor to O. 8. Hubbell, Philadelphia. 


_ 


WANTED—A TRAVELING DRUG 
SALESMAN 

To sell a new article, in connection with his own 

trade. Address W. D. B., 35 South 15th Street, 

Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 
The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
aratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
ow. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
For cash, I will sell my drug store at a bargain. 
Invoice, about $3,000; best business point in town. 
Address Box 685, Ashtabula, O. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
A small drug store in a good condition, and in a 
ood paying location. Death the cause. Address 
MRS. J. B. ENSEY, Box 1338, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 
On account of ill health, I offer for sale my drug 
store, in an enterprising city of 10,000. Will invoice 
$1,500 to $2,000. D. H. DARRAH, Bellaire, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
At invoice ($5,000 to $6,000); part cash. Good pay- 
ing trade; established ten years; situation, one of 
the best business corners in Chicago; walnut 
fixtures; well stocked. Address DRUGGIST, Car- 
rier 23, West Side, Chicago. 


COLORADO DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 
Established in 1863, in a mining town of 4,000 in- 
habitants; average sales $20 a day; will inventory 
$4,500; price, $3,000 cash. Good reasons for selling. 
Address COLORADO, care of DrugaistTs CrRcULAR. 


FOR SALE, 

A drug store in Denver, Colorado, invoicing $10,- 
000, and doing a retail business of $18,000 per year; 
reason for selling, other business requiring atten- 
tion. For particulars, address F. MILLS, Box 2555, 
Denver, Colorado. 


FOR SALE, 

DRUG STORE IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The established and popular drug store (formerly 
the firm of Saudek & Jones), corner 2d and Green 
streets, is offered for sale on liberal terms. This 
store is doing a good prescription and general retail 
business, has over 100,000 prescriptions on file, the 
fixtures and furniture of the best order, stock fresh 
and complete. Address or apply to J. Saudek, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE, 

A large and elegant drug business, in a town of about 
12,000 inhabitants, in the State of New York. Stock 
and fixtures new and desirable. Value, $8,000 or 


anonymous letters, Address GREAT BARGAIN, 
care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, 


TWO DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Reason, unable to run both. Address lock box 75, 
Cohoes, Albany County, N. Y. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, — 
At Wilkesbarre, Pa. Centrally located in the im- 
mediate vicinity of all the leading hotels, hand- 
somely fitted up, and doing a business of $10,000. 
Will sell cheap. Address OPII, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


TO PHYSICIANS AND DRUGGISTS. 
FOR SALE. 

A sure and permanent income. A well stocked, 
neatly fitted up drug store, doing a steady and in- 
creasing business, surrounded by the largest hotels. 
Will give a month’s introduction to successor. To 
a gentleman speaking German it is an absolute 
fortune. Address R. A. D., care of P. O. B. 257. 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the ‘‘ Druggists Circular.” 
N. Y., and “Chemist and ig England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. Journal of Phar- 


, EG. 
me prig stores for sale and wanted. 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘‘ business chances”’ a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. @QUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

A small but profitable little business in Provi- 
dence, R. I.; price, $1,000. 

A long established, thoroughly prescription store, 
near New York; has dwelling attached; price, 
$2,500. 

Elegant store in manufacturin 


city of 40,000 


rug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


ier 
N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descriptive list sent free. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Hires’ Root Beer Package. 
MAKES 5 GALLONS FOR 25 CENTS. 


All druggists should sell it. $2 per doz. Manu- 
factured by CHAS. EK. HIRES, Wholesale Botanic 
Druggist, No. 5 Letitia Street, Philadelphia. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Of last session of Tennessee College of harmacy, 
with Announcement for 1878, sent free on applica- 
tion to JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure atents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H.W LES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


WE ASK YOU 


to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co., on page 3. It will interest you. 


“Rye & Rock” and ‘Corn & Rock” 


A SPECIALTY. 


The trade supplied with FINE WINES, 
LIQUORS, and BAY RUM, in quantities re- 
quired, at package price. 


N. VAN BEIL, 88 Chambers Street. 


“THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.” 


By Prof. Joun H. Snivety. A complete treatise 
on Perfumery ; especially adapted to the needs of 
druggists. It describes all the raw materials, is 
modern throughout, and thoreughly practical. 8vo., 
elegantly printed on heavy tinted paper, and fuily 
illustrated with Snerarsnge on wood. 
mail, free of postage, $3.00. Descriptive Circular 
free. Specimen sheet for three cent stamp. Ad- 
dress the oes C. W. SMITH, 158 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


SLOAN & CO’S 
Lavlo-Phosphate of Lime, Iron 


COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED SOLELY BY 


SLOAN & CO., 
113 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, — 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLeE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
TH. de RUTTE, BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c., 


JOSE Ma MARICHALAR, Pto. Sta. MARIA SHER- 
RY WINES, 

C. F. BERGER, COUVET (SUISSE) ABSINTHE, 

L. WOLF & SOHN, FRANKFORT A. M., RHEIN 
WINES, 

OTARD DUPUY & CO’S PISCOT BRANDIES. 

MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
Wines, Branpies, &c. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W.CAMPBELL & CO 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPoRTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWHRS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure gs bites OL: 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


eae ee I ae A a 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST,, 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


TYLER1 Porters 
F Y CH. 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 

Offer,in quantities to suit,of recent direct importation: 

Bay Rum—West India. 

Vanilla Beans—Mexican. Every quality. 

Otto Rose—Ihmsen’s Finest. 

Mustard Seeds—Trieste, California, etc. 

Coriander Seeds—English. 

Oil Neroli—Bigarade. 

Oils Lavender and Origanum, 

Haarlem Oil, Dutch. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS, 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in Bilious attacks, prevention 
of Gout, Piles, etc., and as an ordinary aperient, by 
LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, SCANZONI, and 
SIR HENRY ‘THOMPSON, and the enure 
medical profession in England and Germany. 
J.K. BARNES, Surgeon-General U. 8, 

Army. ‘The most certain and pleasant in 
its effects of any of the bitter waters.” 

IDR. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
“As a laxative, I prefer it to every other 
mineral water.” 

IDR. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. 
“ The most pleasant and efficient of all purga- 
tive waters.” 7 

IDR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York, 
**The most prompt and most efficient; speci- 
ally adapted for daily use.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, New York, 
“Requires less, is less disagreeable and un- 
pleasant than any other.” 

DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
“Preferred to any other laxative.”’ 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE, 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAV- 
ELLING PUBLIC, 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tua 
APOLLINARIS Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
For Sale by DEALERS, GROCERS 
and DRUGGISTS, 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on 
BLUE paper. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 
The Queen of Table Waters 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE, “A delightful 
beverage.” 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. ‘Far 
superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” * 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grate- 
ful and refreshing.” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use; free from all the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, 
‘*Tmpregnated only with its own gas.” 

DR. E. R. PEASLEE. “Useful and .very 
agreeable.” 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT. ‘Healthful, and well 
suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of acute dis- 
eases.” 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER. ‘By far the 
most agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, 
useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and 
in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. 
luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 

United States, and wholesale of 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
Every genuine bottle bears the YELLOW label. 


The word ‘‘ Apollinaris” is personal property of 
the owners of the Apollinaris Spring, and a perpetual 
injunction has been granted by the United States 
Circuit Court against infringement. 


Eng. 


“Not only a 


- FSET 
Anquiry by mail or in person is cor- 


dially invited, 


-Crrcuuar of June and July, 1876. 


July, 1878.] 


Notes and Queries. 


enn en eee en es ene 

NoticEe.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be_ received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer, 

“ Communications” suitable for Tak Drueaists 
CIRCULAR o7e respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 


good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


H. T. (Monticello, lowa).—To Dye with 
Chromate of Lead. In domestic economy, @ 
yellow color is often imparted to cloths, carpets, etc., 
by the alternate application of a solution’ of sugar 
of lead and bichromate of potassa. But those who 
employ equal weight of each chemical waste more 
than half of their bichromate, for the correct pro- 
portion of the two is, in round figures, five ounces 
of bichromate of potassa to thirteen ounces of crys- 
tallized acetate of lead. The relations, two to five, 
seven to eighteen, or as you have it, nine to twenty- 
three, are also very nearly accurate, sufficiently so 
at least for practical purposes. Your chemical equa- 
tion explaining the reaction is correct, and our 
calculation closely agrees with yours. Too much 
nicety is unnecessary in such cases, as the materials 
are not expensive, and the variable strength of the 
sugar of lead renders close calculations illusory, un- 
less the salt be first tested chemically. 


A, W. (Girard, Kansas).—Compound Ca- 
thartic Elixir. Several formulas for such prep- 
aration can be found in the back numbers of THE 
Drvueaists Crrcuvar for the past two or three years. 
To suit all tastes we add another: 

Fluid extract of senna 


“ “ 


aetna dyacops 4 fl. ounces. 
“© black alder, 

(rhamnus frang.) 1¢ fl. ounce. 
Sehabarp so. cond M 
‘butternut bark. 14 ¥ 

Simple elixir, enough to make....24 fl. ounces. 

Mix, and filter. Dose, from two to four fluid 
drachms, 


“ ae 


“ “e 


H. W. (Maysville, Kansas)—Syrup of Hy- 
drate of Chloral. Wood and Bache give the 
following, which is officinal in the British Pharma- 
copeeia (supplement) : 

Hydrate of chloral... ........ 

Distilled water....... @ dncboe 

Simple syrup, sufficient. 

Dissolve the hydrate of chloral in the water, and 
add enough simple syrup to complete one fluid 
ounce. 

Two fluid drachms.of this syrup contain twenty 
grains of chloral, a full dose. 


80 grains. 
4 fluid drachms. 


S. (Newberry, 8. C.).—Soda=water Syrups. 
A number of formulas were given in Taz Druaaists 
CrrcuLaRr of May, 1877. As the list nearly fills four 
columns, it cannot conveniently be reprinted at 
present, but copies of the number can be supplied 
for fifteen cents each. 


A Question of Lexicology.—A. W. (Free- 
hold, N. J.) writes : “‘ INcoRREOT CLASsIFIOATION.— 
In the Dispensatory, under the head of Spiritus Fru- 
menti, comes apple whiskey, a misnomer. Webster 
defines spirit made from fruits, brandy.” 

[RemarKs. The exact words of Wood and Bache 
are as follows: ‘‘The term (whiskey), however, is 
sometimes extended to other forms of ardent spirit; 
and that resulting from the distillation of cider is 
frequently designated as apple whiskey.’ This 
staterifent is undeniably true, and cannot be con- 
sidered an indorsement of the absolute correctness 
of the designation. Wood and Bache might have 
added that the same spirit is often popularly called 
Apple Jack, and still remain within the truth. This 
Jast term is no doubt vulgar and undesirable, yet 
it is frequently used and well understood in the 
United States.] 


J. B. D. (Darlington, Wis.).—Golden 'Tinc- 
ture. The name is applied to a number of very 
different preparations. Consult THe Druaaists 


Clix (London, Canada).—To Purify Com- 
mercial Bicarbonate of Soda, a good pro 
cess would be to recrystallize it at low temperatures 
As the salt is decomposed by a heat exceeding 158° 
F., a certain quantity of water, say two pints at 150° 
might be shaken with seven or eight ounces of com’ 
mercial bicarbonate of soda, and after a few min- 
utes’ contact, filtered through paper. On cooling, 
crystals of the purified salt will separate from the 
liquor. If the first saturated solution could be 
effected exactly at 158°, and by degrees ultimately 
cooled down to 32°, about two ounces and a half of 
crystals would be obtained. Another result of the 


é 


Mr. P. W. Bedford in a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association and reprinted in 
THE Drugeists CrrcunaR, in April, 1876. Such 
being the case, it would appear to be, for other than 
chemical purposes, a waste of time and money to 
try to purify a poor bicarbonate, when a good ar- 
ticle is obtainable at a price but little higher. 


L. I. (Ashland, 0.).— White Ink for Draw- 
img can be made, it is said, by suspending the 
finest white lead in a mucilage of acacia or dextrine. 


H. H. (Litchfield, Il.).—Wineture of Mari- 
gold. No authoritative direction is given for this 
preparation. Some years since a contributor to THE 
Dru@@ists CrrouLaR proposed to make it like the 
tincture of saffron of the British Pharmacopeia, 
which would give a rather weak preparation. In 
King’s Dispersatory mention is made of a saturated 
tincture of calendula, to be prepared ‘ with whiskey 
diluted with one-third of its quantity of water,” 
and recommended as excellent for lacerated wounds. 
Its application, it is there stated, prevents gangrene, 
and obviates the process of suppuration, the wound 
healing by replacement or ‘first intention.” For 
such purpose, a preparation of the strength of tinct- 
ure of arnica, but made with a weaker menstruum, 
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found to be respectively, 66, 66, 76 and 74 grains. 
Our correspondent is indignant, and cannot under- 
stand how such carelessness can be shown by a 
firm styling themselves Chemists to the Queen, H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales, H. H. the Khedive of 
Egypt, etc. He relates his experience and requests 
its publication in Tur Druaaists CrrouLar as a 
warning to other druggists. It is only just to add 
that the American house who supplied the article 
offered to make good the deficiency in quantity, 
although they maintained their price. Each bottle 
should hold about 109 4-15 grains of pepsine. It 
may further be added that the house of Savory & 
Moore has been in existence for half a century, 
perhaps, and has very high business standing ; we 
have never heard their integrity impeached, and it 
is impossible to understand how the deficiency of 
weight can have occurred. 


C. C. (Chelsea, Mass.).—Vo Bleach Fats and 
Oils, the following process is probably one of the 
simplest and most efficient: For ten ounces of the 
oil, dissolve sixteen grains of permanvanate of po- 
tassa in one ounce and a half of water. Warm the 
fat or oil to about 100 or 120 degrees Fahr., mix it 
with the permanganate solution, and shake the whole 


would appear to be the appropriate form. We 
would propose the following : 

Calendula flower............... 6 troy ounces. 

Diluted ‘alcohol. ... 00sec. ss +. 1% pint. 

Water, sufficient. 

Moisten the marigold with some of the diluted 
alcohol, and bruise it thoroughly in a mortar. Then, 
pack it firmly in a percolator, and pour upon it the 
remainder of the same menstruum, and afterwards 
water, until two pints of tincture are obtained. 


Mass (Detroit, Mich.).—The process for making 
Gelatine Capsules for liquids was described in 
THE DRuaaists CrrouLaR of February, 18%6. To 
look through a number of old loose copics of Tur 
Drvua@a@ists Crrcuar for a process or formula that 
you happen to need, is a very unsatisfactory man- 
ner of seeking information. The proper way, obvi- 
ously, is to file each number as soon as it is received, 
and to have the volume bound at the end of each 
year. This is a security against borrowers, loss 
through carelessness, accidents, etc., and gives at 
a moderate cost an excellent book of reference in 


which every article treated can be found at once by 
consulting the index of each yolume. We fear 
that the repetition of many queries sent so often as 
to become an infliction, is due to the neglect of 
some such precaution by many more than one of 
our subscribers. 


A, B. (Kansas City, Mo.).—(1.)—The nature of 
Venice Treacle was explained in the last 
April number. (2.)—Silwer White is the finest 
grade of corroded lead, ground in water, elutriated, 
and finally ground in oil. It is made chiefly for 
artists’ use, and sold in soft tubes. 


A. F. (Lebanon, Iil.).—(1.)—Artificial Effer- 
vescent Carlsbad Salt. The plain salt can 
be made according to Soubeiran’s formula, as fol- 
lows: 


water by glycerine, a good solvent of borax. 
change, of course, must be made only with the as- 
sent of the prescribing physician. 


can scarcely be said to be pertinent to the topic dis- 
cussed by our correspondent from 
You may be right in your assertions of the ignorance 
of some Williamsburgh druggists, but you cannot 
expect THE Druceists CrrcuLar to publish a let- 
ter of the kind, when you fail to authenticate it with 
even 80 much as your name, 


may be made by exhausting four ounces of the pow 

dered drug with enough simple elixir to complete 
one pint. The dose is from half a fiuid drachm to 
one drachm. 


strongly for some minutes. Let the mixture stand a 
few hours in a warm place, draw off the water, and, 
lastly, filter the oil. 


B. (Chittenden, Vt.).—Receipts for all the Flavor. 
ing Extracts mentioned in your letter, and for a 
number of others besides, were given, this year, in 
the March number of Tur Drugeists CIRCULAR. 


To Dissolve Borax.—C. D. (Barton, Md., 
desires to know how to proceed to dissolve all the 
borax in the following mixture: 


Borax aisjcister's Se eeele nceeeses sete 4 drachms. 
Tincture of valerian............... 1 ounce. 
Camphor water... .a-+.,0.-0<.-. + 2% ounces. 
Mix. 

Our correspondent complains that notwith- 


standing all the shaking he could apply to the bot- 
tle, nearly half of the salt would settle to the bot_ 
tom, undissolved. Mere agitation, as nearly every 
one knows well, will not alter the solubility of borax, 
The way to dissolve all the salt, and more, would 
be to replace a certain proportion of the camphor 
The 


Svapnia (Brooklyn, FB. D.).—Your communication 


Philadelphia. 


QO. L. (Amherst, Mass.).—Elixir of Guarana 


E. F. (Oneonta, N. Y.).—'We Can Green Corn 


peipnate wh pceirneres . a ile pa See eer and Other Vegetables. The corn, after being 

- on Tot) ae 1.995 « removed from the cob, is filled into the clean cans, 
pe 2 ee hy ik aan "4 se so as to leave no air spaces, and to come up to the 
ch arias See na ve a cover. The cans, being placed in an air-tight ves. 


sel, are subjected to hot steam under pressure until 
the corn is cooked or ‘‘ cured,’ as the operation is 
called. Some very hard corn requires, it is said, as 
long as eight hours for thorough curing, but usually 
much less time is necessary. In place of a steam 
oven, a less expensive but less effective device is a 
flat-bottomed vessel filled with boiling water, in 
which the cans are immersed, while the water is 
kept to the point of ebullition, more liquid being 
added from time to time to make up for the loss by 
evaporation. On removal from the oven or water 
bath, each can has its cap fitted on and soldered. a 
small hole being provided in thecentre As soon 
as the steam ceases to escape through the hole, and 
before air begins to enter, the aperture is quickly 
closed with a drop of solder, and the operation is 
ended. Other fruits and vegetables are cured and 
canned in the same manner, the time necessary for 
curing being, of course, different according to the 
kind of vegetable. Tomatoes rarely require longer 
than fifteen or twenty minutes, and others in propor- 
tion to their degree of hardness. Fruits containing 
pits need longer ‘‘curing’’ to destroy all the germs 
of fermentation, 


Tartrate of iron and potassa 8 sé 

To render the salt effervescent, dry it thoroughly by 
exposure to a heat that must not exceed 150° F., 
and to each pound of the desiccated powder, add: 
Bicarbonate of soda............. 2 ounces, 
beasasctarae 14 drachms, 
Mix, and keep in closed bottles. 

(2)—The “best and cheapest”? way of making 
Liquid Wash Blue is, as we have said more 
than once, to dissolve in water either the soluble 
Prussian blue or the sulphate of indigo procurable 
from dealers. (3..—A Graduate of the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy would, we think, stand a 
reasonable chance of obtaining a situation in New 
York as well as in Philadelphia. Hither city, of 
course, prefers its own graduates, but there are, by 
far, more situations than graduates. From May to 
September is considered the best season in New 
York for drug clerks seeking employment. Personal 
application, however, 18 absolutely necessary, and 
no one can hope to obtain an engagement without 
first coming to the city where he desires a situa- 
tion. But we incline to think there are at the pres- 
ent time more applicants than vacancies. 


C. EB. (Phitadelphia).—(1.)—Several receipts have, 
from time to time, been given in Tax Drugaists 
CrrouLAR for Curagao Cordial. Torender the 
list more complete we shall add the following : 


E. G. (Tennessee).—We have never heard that 
** Corn Shucks” had antiperiodic properties. 


Short Weight in English Pepsine.—//. 


Operation is that the residue left on filtering the sat- 
urated solution, is already sensibly purer than the 
original article. If a good quality of bicarbonate is 
used, one re-crystallization will generally be found 
sufficient, otherwise a second purification may be 
necessary. In all cases it is indispensable to test 
the crystals in the manner<indicated in chemica] 
treatises. The process here described applies to 
the preparation of a chemically pure salt, for the 


D. O Donnell (Washington, D. C.) writes to say Fresh orange peel.............--.06 4 drachms,. 
that, a few months since, having occasion to order Cinnamontaaen me tatiana 30 grains. 
Pepsina Porci, he received from a most reliable firm | Cloves... EMRE CC ecas cccraiviaca C0 
Savory & Moore’s preparation, four bottles to the Dilubed-aleonolsem ec. ..ee. cece. 48 ounces. 
ounce. One of these was sold immediately, anda Simple .syrurstwmenteswes os os: core: Wn $* 

few weeks ago, a second bottle was opened for a W atet soancesteeden erie see c eck Pe ea 


prescription, but on weighing out one drachm, it 
was found that the contents were nearly exhausted. 
Soon after, more of the same pepsine was ordered 
and received, four bottles to the ounce as before, 


Macerate the aromatics seven days in the alcohol 
and water mixed together, add the simple syrup. 
and filter. For Red Cura¢gao Cordial add to 
the above about four scruples of cudbear or cochi- 


commercial bicarbonate of soda of good brunds is 
already remarkably pure, as was demonstrated by 


only at an increased price. This time, four of the 
bottles were opened and weighed, and their contents 


neal. (2.)—Elixir of Pepsine and Bis- 
muth should, if well prepared, deposit no sedi- 


ment on being kept. The precipitate probably con- 
sists of citrate of bismuth rendered insoluble by un- 
due acidity, or a molecular change to which the salt 
is subject. 


S. C. (Chewsville, Mda.).—Devil’s Bit is a pop- 
ular name applied to two plants, the Liatris spicata 
and the Aelonias dioica. Both are fully described 
in the Dispensatory, as well as all the other plants 
mentioned in your letter. This is said supposing, 
asis likely the case, that by ‘“ Pimbornella ” you 
mean Pimpernel, 


J. H. (Trenton, N. J.)\.—Blixir of Gentian 
with Tincture of Kron. The addition of the 
ordinary tincture of muriate of iron to preparations 
of gentian always produces what you justly call “a 
mixture as black asink.’’ The remedy is to use the 
tasteless tincture of iron mentioned in our advertis- 
ing columns, or to follow the formula given in the 
last February number, page 46. The second elixir 
is made with the protochloride of iron, 


C. V. (Cincinnati, O.) writes: “Can you supply 
me with a formula for Compound Elixir of 
Senna? I have two now, but they are not what [ 
want.” Our correspondent appears to be hard to 
please. Not knowing the nature or origin of his two 
unsatisfactory receipts, we would merely suggest as 
a third one that given elsewhere in the Notes and 
Queries, under the name of Compound Cath artic 
Elixir. As the chief ingredient is senna, the prepara- 
tion may well be called a compound elixir of senna. 


Pole (Philadelphia). —(1.)—Polishing Putty 
is a crude peroxide of tin obtained by exposing me, 
tallic tin to heat and airina reverberatory furnace, 
and raking off the dross as it forms; this is after- 
ward calcined until it becomes whitish, and is then 
reduced to powder. Sometimes lead is added to tin 
to facilitate the oxidation of the metal. The pro. 
duct is very hard and used for polishing glass, Japan 
work, etc. The value of putty powder depends on 
its fineness and the absence of all grit. (2.)— 
Cement for Meerschaum. The Universal 
Cement noticed in the February number of this 
year, page 51, would perhaps answer, but we have 
no personal experience of its practical working. 


W. F. (Bellaire, O.).—_Paris Green is an aceto- 
arsenite of copper. Its antidotes are, we suppose, 
the same as those used in arsenical poisonings, that 
is, emetics followed by copious doses of fresh hydra- 
ted ferric peroxide. 


J. H. (Trenton, Tenn.).—Velvet Powder is a 
name applied by some manufacturers to a mixture 
of Paris white and kaolin, sold in fancy boxes as a 
face powder. But there is nothing to prevent any 
one from calling velvet powder any sort of similar 
cosmetic that he wishes to offer for sale. The name 
itself indicates, s0 far as we are aware, no definite 
compound. 


A. W. W. (New York).—(1.)—Specimens of 
Cantharides. Some indigenous species might | 
without much trouble, be collected in this neigh- 
borhood, and others inthe West and Southwest. A 
complete collection could, perhaps, be obtained from 
dealers in entomological specimens. An excellent 
paper on cantharides was read in 18%6, by Mr. Wil. 
liam Saunders, of Canada, before the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. The essay, together 
with a good explanatory plate, was published in the 
reports of the Association for that year. The vol- 
ume is easily accessible to a druggist, as many 
pharmaceutists of this city are members of the As. 
sociation, and carefully preserve its reports. (2.)— 
Specimens of Potato Bugs were plentiful 
enough last year near Brooklyn, and not uncommon 
this spring. Let our correspondent take any of the 
horse car or steam lines running to Coney Island 
and stop at some station about midway. If then he 
walks along the fields and looks about him, he will 
be very unlucky if he cannot soon gather as many 
specimens of the bug as he desires, 


H. (Port Chester, N. ¥.).—To render Canvwas 
Fire Proof a solution of silicate or tungstate of 
soda can be used with advantage. The goods, how- 
ever, must not be exposed to rain, as the protective 
chemicals are soluble in water. 


Doctor (Louisville, N. Y.).—The syrup may be 
made as follows : 
Syrup of Hypophosphite of Iron. 
Crystallized sulphate of iron.... 4 drachms. 


Hypophosphite of lime.......... 2% = 

Hypophosphorous acid........... 15 grains. 
BOOMING WALCR Gc ae east. sce oes 12 ounces. 
UL AN re ere costae ocean sfucmiaaaalaiet i 21 ounces. 


Dissolve the sulphate in one or two ounces of the 
water, and the hypophosphite in the remainder. 
Mix the two solutions, and at the end of a quarter 
of an hour throw the magma ona muslin strainer, 
and wash it with sufficient water, slowly added, to 
make the clear liquor measure twelve fluid ounces, 
Add to it the hypophosphorous acid, filter through 
paper, and dissolve the sugar in the filtrate, with 
the help of a geutle heat. The hypophosphorous 
acid is not absolutely necessary to the preparation, 
but it is useful in causing it to remain clear, if it is 
to be kept for some time. Each fluid ounce of the 
syrup contains about eight grains of ferrous hypo- 
phosphite. 
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M. J. (Pitteburgh, Pa.).—Wyposulphite of 
Magnesia is prepared by boiling a solution of 
sulphite of magnesia with sulphur, and evaporating 
over oil of vitriol. It forms small triclinic crystals 
permanent in the air, and easily soluble. The 
Sulphite of Magnesia is obtained by trans- 
mitting gaseous sulphurous acid through water in 
which carbonate of magnesia or calcined magnesia 
issuspended. The salt forms small shining crystals- 
belonging to the rhombohedral system, and soluble 
in twenty times their weight of cold water. Both the 
sulphite and the hyposulphite of magnesia are ob- 
tainable from dealers in drugs and chemicals. 


0. (Santa Rosa, Cal.).—Syrup of Codela. 
According to your request we print below the French 
formula of syrup of codeia. The Codex gives it as 
follows in metric weights : 

Codeia, pulverized.................- 

Distilled water..:..........%.-.. .84:00 

BRN. os ois a bw os'ess 400 ow eien'et vane Y 

Dissolve the codeia in the water by heat, and add 
the sugar. The preparation contains 0°2 per cent. in 
weight of the alkaloid. . Each tablespoonful con- 
tains about two-thirds of a grain of codeia, the 
ayerage dose of which is about twice that of mor 
phia. For the convenience of our readers we ap- 
pend a translation of the formula in ordinary Ameri- 
can weights: 


“cc 


“ec 


NIDUCIB, Wiasetciesod ot oo de emo 8 grains. 
PMID R Ear int = 1o1-t ore's stablettrc'sie ¢ 2 troy ounces. 
Water .. 9 drachms. 


to help the solution of the codeia by the addition of 
acetic or citric acid. The two formulas are identi- 
cal in alkaloidal strength, only the second is slightly 
weaker in sugar, an improvement, we believe. 


To Remove Dye from the Hair.—/. B. 
(Muscatine, Iowa) writes: ‘A customer of mine, a 
lady, desires to. bleach out her hair to its nataral 
grey. She has used silver dyes constantly for years, 
and desires to have the artificial color removed 
quickly, and without injury to her hair or health. 
What shall I recommend for the purpose ?”” 

[AnsweER. Owing to the quantity of dye to be 
eliminated, and the large surface impregnated, 
great caution is necessary so as not to injure the 
hair and the adjoining tissues. The following 
method will probably prove successful and harm- 
less. First, having freed the hair from grease and 
oil, apply to it with a sponge or soft brush, the sub- 
joined solution : 


MGyeh eas ide eS - 10 grains. 
Iodide of-potassium............ 2 drachms,. 
IW ALON Pe. Sons ue ces, kate neta. + 1 pint. 


After two or three minutes, wash the hair with 
the following : 

Hyposulphite of soda 2 ounces. 

Water ... hy Sears 1 pint. 

Let it remain on the hair a few minutes, and wash 
it off with water, and dry the hair. Repeat the 
process every morning, or every morning and night, 
untilall the silver is removed. In the meantime, 
perfumed glycerine may be used as a hair dressing 
as it does not interfere with the chemical oper- 
ation.] 


J.S. (Sedalia, Mo.).—Sugar Coating Pills. 
We can recommend no method for sugar-coating 
pills at the prescription counter “neatly and with 
dispatch.” Such a process would of course be a 
great boon to retail druggists, but we are sorry to 
say nothing satisfactory has been so far invented 
for the purpose, nor is there much likelihood of 
better success in the future. See the remarks on 
the ordinary way of coating pills, printed in the 
January number of this year, page 30. 


D. O. (Rockville, Md.)\—Wine of Iron and 
Phosphorie Acid. Wine of iron, on being 
mixed with an equal quantity of officinal phosphor. 
1c acid, should give no precipitate if the acid is 
really of the tribasic variety, and free from phos- 
phate of soda, as it should be. If you have noticed 
a precipitate, the fault is more likely to be with the 
acid than with the wine of iron. Totest the quality 
of your phosphoric acid, mix it with an equal vol- 
ume of tincture of muriate of iron. The acid, if 
pure, affords no precipitate. Your other query is 
published elsewhere, under the heading of Jnform- 
ation Wanted. 


G. H. (Troy, N. ¥.)\—(1.)—A process for preparing 
Salicylate of Zine was given in the last May 
number. (2.\—Salicylate of Lithia can 
probably be obtained by saturating salicylic acid 
with carbonate of lithia and evaporating to dryness 
ona water bath. The proportions would be about 
seven ounces of the acid for fourteen drachms of 
the carbonate, but as the saturating power of sali- 
cylic acid is said to vary in different samples, and 
as but little is known respecting the properties of 
salicylate of lithia, no very definite formula or di- 
rections can be given for the operation. (3.)—The 
Silphium Cyrenaicum of the ancients is said 
to be identical with the Thapsia Garganica de- 
scribed in Wood and Bache. It is claimed by the 
makers of the preparation, to form the basis of a 
panacea largely advertised in Europe for the cure of 
lung diseases, But their statement is doubted by 
some, and Thapsia is now chiefly used for making a 


revulsive plaster, the formula of which has, not long 
since, been published in Toe DrucaGists CIRCULAR. 
The other preparations mentioned in your letter are 
of a composition unknown to us. 


B. & L. (Nev.).—When a firm intend to introduce 
some new preparations of their own manufacture, a 
necessary prerequisite is generally supposed to be 
that they should know how to make the intended 
specialties. We are sorry not to be able to help our 
correspondents in their preliminary researches, 
The first cosmetic named in their letter is a proprie- 
tary article of composition unknown to us, and the 
second is expected to answer such conditions that 
we fear it is scarcely possible to work out the prob- 
lem. Our advice would be to consult a technical 
chemist. The preparations. if well made, would no 
doubt prove quite profitable, and well deserve the 
small outlay necessary to procure the aid of a com- 
petent adviser. 


Bateman?’s Pectoral Drops.—A. Schwartz 
(Gloucester, N. J.) proposes the following modus 
operandi ; 


Tincture of opium 64g ounces. 


Tincture of catechu....... 5 ounces 3 drachms. 
Spirit of camphor........ 4 ounces. 

Oil of aniseed....... .... 1 drachm. 

ATCOROL ie cmaleilscivteteeiaivie ser 31% pints. 

W.SCK iano nares eeryolt areata 344 pints. 
Caramel..(5:...cstuse> sees 0. OUNCES 


Mix the caramel, first, with the water, and then 
add the laudanum and the tincture of catechu; dis- 
solve the oil in the alcohol; add to it the spirit of 
camphor; mix the two solutions, and filter. Our 
correspondent says in favor of his process, that. (1.) 
the preparation can be finished in ten minutes at any 
time, and (2.) by the use of caramel instead of red 
saunders, the precipitation of coloring matter on 
the bottles is avoided. Besides, saunders possess 
no medicinal properties, while caramel is beneficial 
in pectoral troubles. , 

(Remarks. The substitution of ready-made tinc- 
tures for dry ingredients has often been proposed in 
similar cases, but is liable to some objections. In 
the present instance, the quantities are so calcu- 
lated as to closely approximate those of the accep- 
ted formula, but the officinal tincture of catechu 
cannot be used for representing the drug, since it 
contains for every three ounces of catechu, two 
ounces of cinnamon. This, being so manifest to 
the taste and smell, is an important difference. 
If, to obviate it, a special tincture of catechu is 
to be made or kept on hand for the purpose, all 
the advantage of the “rapid transit’’ procedure 
is lost. The substitution of caramel for red saun- 
ders is undoubtedly an improvement, although cud- 
bear with or without caramel gives a color richer 
and more like that of the discarded saunders. 


The ‘*Loco,”® Madweed or Crazy 
Plant.—Messrs. Winslow & Allbrioht (Hutchinson, 
Kans.) send specimens of a plant which has received 
the above popular names from its peculiar effects 
upon the animals that eat it. ‘‘ Dimness of vision, 
thirst, dizziness, coma, and death”’ are said to fol- 
low in more or less rapid succession after the plant 
has been eaten by domestic animals of various 
kinds. We have long heard of this plant, but have 
never been able to identify the species. Judging 
from the specimens sent by our correspondents, the 
plant is the well-known Astragalus mollissimus, 
Torr., which is quite frequent inthe Far West. The 
genus Astragalus is a large one, and its members, 
one or more of which produce gum tragacanth, have 
not before been regarded as possessing active prop- 
erties. The family to which it belongs, the Zggu- 
minose, from its affording so many useful food 
plants, was formerly considered an innocuous one, 
“with few exceptions.’’ But these exceptions are 
now so numerous and conspicuous that the family, 
as a whole, is to be regarded with suspicion. The 
Calabar bean may be cited as heading the dangerous 
list, and two more, lately studied, may be added. 
They are the Astragalus now under discussion, and 
the Sophora speciosa of Texas, in which Dr, H. C. 
Wood of Philadelphia lately discovered a new liquid 
and poisonous alkaloid. 


A Prescription to be Judged.—dA. @. 
(Chicago, Il.) desires our opinion of the following 
prescription: It is the private formula of a Chicago 
physician, who calls it Solutio Sod@ et Ferri composi- 
ta. Our correspondent also asks what chemical 
changes take place, and what we think of the mix- 
ture asa pharmaceutical preparation. The prescrip- 
tion runs as follows : 


Hypophosphite of soda............ 1 ounce. ———"" 
Tincture Of muriate of iron....... ie a 
Aromatic sulphuric acid........... 5 drachms. 
Water. won cetera Reet 25 cans sine 12 ounces. 
Syrup of orange...... .. Se 


Dissolve the soda in the water, and add the tinc 
ture and the acid. Letit stand five hours, filter, and 
add the syrup. Dose, two fluid drachms. 

In answer we would remark that the data accom- 
panying the query are very incomplete — altogether 
absent, in fact, with the exception of the directions 
for preparing a clear mixture. An important point 
to form an opinion is whether a precipitate is 
formed, as appears likely, and if it is what is its 
color, appearance,and quantity, Ag the case stands, 


3 
it 1s only possible to say, in a general way, that tid 
clear liquid will contain muriatic, sulph and 
phosphoric acids, besides possibly hypop Y sphor- 
ous acid, partly free and partly combined in‘some 
manner or other with protoxide of iron and/soda. 
Only a chemical examination could decide the 
question, and even that would not determine in 
what way the acids are combined with thé bases: 
Therapeutically, the mixture may be very good: 
the more complicated and discordant the ingredi- 
ents, the greater a favorite the prescription is with 
some physicians. But they are not to blame, 
since they care but little for the means so long as 
they obtain the result. Pharmaceutically, the mix- 
ture cannot be recommended. The tincture of iron 
being made by oxidizing the protochloride of iron 
first produced, it is contrary to common sense to 
take it as a starting point for obtaining in the end 
a proto-salt of iron. The uncertain chemical status 
of the various ingredients is also a feature unpleas- 
ant to the generality of druggists, but the prescrip- 
tion will probably always be alike, and there ap- 
pears to be no reason for hesitating to dispense it 
when it is ordered. 


W. G. (Yonkers, N. Y.).-—(1)—Aniline Inks, 
It is difficult to say what will render such inks 
waterproof. A process that might answer would be 
to choose such of the aniline dyes that are soluble in 
water only on the addition of alcohol, and to dis_ 
solve them in as little spirit as will enable water to 
hold them in solution. As to a method of rendering 
them indelible, we fear aniline and its compounds 
are too unstable to leave any hope of success. (2.)— 
Mucilage. A number of receipts have appeared 
of late in THe Druecists CrrcuLar. , We append 
one more somewhat different from them : 


Gum arabic or dextrine.... -... 8 ounces. 
Water [essai Bot aii b Wek. Coenen Sufficient. 
Sulphate of cinchonia... .......... 24 grains. 
OL Gf: cloves? 22 aes.'ena. tesa 3 drops. 
Alcohol ’w%....02 2c) eben eee eee 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the gum or dextrine in enough water to 
form a mucilage of proper thickness, and add to it 
the cinchonia salt and the oil dissolved in the alco- 
Lol. The oil of cloves is a preventive of mouldi- 
ness, and the cinchonia of souring and fermenta- 
tion. 


W. B. (Hearne, Texas).—(\.)\—Liquor Ferri 
Pernitratis is a preparation officinal in the 
British Pharmacopeia, and described in Wood 
& Bache, 14th edition, page 1291. It is about 
twice as strong as the Liquor Ferri Nitratis of our 
Pharmacopeia. (2.)—‘t What is used by bafbers to 
give water a milky appearance ?’’ What they do 
use is unknown to us, and is quite likely different 
in different shops. But milkiness may be impart- 
ed to water by good bay rum, or an alcoholic solu- 
tion of gum benzoin or almost any essential oil. 


P. M. (Gettysburg, 0.).—_Incompatible Mix- 
ture. When quinia and bicarbonate of soda are 
mixed togetherin a watery menstruum, a slimy pre- 
cipitate containing the quinia is formed and adheres 
to the sides of the bottle. What will happenin a 
vehicle composed of equal parts of syrup and sweet 
spirit of nitre cannot readily be foretold. You 
should have described the appearance of the pre- 
scription after its preparation. Jt must be said that 
the possibility of obtaining a fair mixture seems to 
be more than doubtful. 


A. H. and G. W H. (Troy, N. Y.).—Your com- 
munications have been received. It is hard to rec- 
ommend processes for preparing the complicated 
mixtures mentioned in your letters. One or two 
chemicals, or three at most, ought to be enough for 
one solution or elixir. But when you speak of five 
different chemicals—some of them scarcely known 
and seldom used—to be dissolved in such menstrua 
as distilled extract of stillingia and compound dis- 
tilled water of eucalyptus giobulus, we confess our 
jnability to help you. By all means simplify your 
prescriptions; they will do as much good, and will 
be easier to prepare. 


A. H. (New Berlin, N. Y.).—To Dissolve 
Birch Oil. The oil, being of empyreumatic ori- 
gin, is not wholly soluble in alcohol, and but scarcely 
so in water. It is likely, however, that alcohol will 
extract from it all the aromatic principles, leaving 
behind the tarry matters. The same is the case 
with the essential oil of bay rum, which, although 
not resulting from destructive distillation, is only 
partially ‘‘cut” with diluted alcohol. Yet it im- 
parts its flavor to rum, and makes very good bay rum 
by simple maceration. 


Lady Subscriber (Pennsylvania) —1.)\—To Pre- 
vent Insects from Attacking Dried 
Roots, etc., several processes have been recom- 
mended. The most efficient is probably to keep the 
drugs, perfectly dry, in close jars, with the addition 
of alittle chloroform, This, however, is only ap- 
plicable to the more costly articles that are kept 
only in small quantities. For the more bulky and 
inexpensive roots, frequent airing accompanied with 
winnowing is likely to be the most practicable 
method. (2.)—The text of the Pennsylvania 
Poison Law was published in Tuz Druaaists 
CrrcuLaR in November, 1877. No mention is made 
of laaudnum, chloroform and sulphuric acid, (3,)— 


Counterfeit Trade Dollars. Although we 
|shave not yet seen them, we are willing to believe the 
reports that they have a fair color and good ring, 
but it is more difficult to accept as true the state- 
ment that they are of the proper weight. The * 
specific gravity of silver is so different from that of . 
the alloys used to imitate it, that a counterfeit coin 
must, if of the proper size, be lighter than the gen- 
uine, and if of the same weight, be made so sensi- 
bly larger as to attract immediate attention. In any 
case, the true nature of the coin can be soon ascer- 
tained with the Silver Coin Test described in the 
last May number, page 94. (4.)—‘‘ How can the fol- 
lowing prescription be prepared without a precipi- 


tate ? 
Sulphate of quinia................ 10 grains. 


Sulphate of morphia...... “ee hares Kee? 
Fluid extract of wild cherry...... 2 ounces, 
Waterco Jontands hea (ee aha 1 ounce. 


In reply we answer that if the sediment is due to 
some resin present in your fluid extract, it can easily 

be separated by filtering the mixture of water and 
extract before adding the alkaloids; besides the 
fluid extract of wild cherry can, without difficulty, 

be made so that it will contain all the active princi- 
ples, and yet mix with water without affording a 
sediment of resin. Butif, as is more likely to be . J 
the case, the precipitate is caused by the tannin | 
which is so abundant in the bark, the only remedy 

is to detannate the fluid extract in the manner de-~ ~ 
scribed in former numbers of THE Druceists CrRcU- 

LAR for remoying the tannin from preparations of 
Calisaya bark. The process, however, must be ad- 
mitted to be of difficult performance, and the re- 
moval of the tannin a serious impairment of the 
virtues of wild cherry bark. 


E. Q. (Lynn, Mass.),—So far as we can make it * 

out from your description, the article which you say 

is used for making Burnishing Ink appears to be 
simply dry extract of logwood. Of all the ingre- 
dients entering into the composition in question, it | 
is the only one that answers your description. But i 
it may be more complex, and contain more than one 
substance. Various receipts for burnishing ink 
were given in THE Druaaists CrrouLaR of April, 
1877. 


H. R. (Marlboro, Mass.).—To Turn Shoe 
Soles White, a solution of oxalic acid has been 
recommended—with what success we cannot say. 


Student (Albany, N. Y.).—We regret to say that 
our experience in the manufacture of shoe-blacking 
is rather limited. It is not in our power to give you 
a receipt for imitating the well-known brand men- ~ 
tioned in your letter. ° 


C. E. (New York).—(1.)—For the convenience of 
new subscribers, we reprint two formulas of Sim= 
ple Elixir: 


i 
| 


I.—Fresh orange peel............ 120 grains, 
Star anisecs5 <oceese- tees 300 4 
Cardamoms... .. ..202-=<a-ss et 2O0agn st a 
INCOR OL: cr. es xs Cerone 4 fluid ounces. 4 
Watel. 2 tat Kea dna cese ste vg" ee 
Simple BytUp:..-. oe ee epee Does “ 


Exhaust the aromatics with the alcohcl and water 
mixed together and add the syrup. Color the elixir 
with caramel, if thought desirable. 


II.—Fresh orange peel........ 4 drachms. 
FALCOHOL We tatite, aioe sie oigie eta . 20 fluid ounces. 
Oil of cinnamon........ 1 drop. 
Oil of juniper berries......... 2 drops ii 
Coriander seed... ............ 20 grains =: 
SUNDIOKYIUD. -c. cccasscs sac . 2pints ‘| 
Water, sufficient to complete. 1 gallon. é 


Macerate for seven days the aromatics in the alco- 
hol and water, add the simple syrup and filter. To 
make the article known as Red Elixir, add to 
the above two drachms of cudbear or cochineal. 
(2.).—Formulas for Tincture and Fluid Ex= 
tract of Eucalyptus Globulus were given — 
in May, 1877, and a receipt forthe Syrup of Hy- — 
pophosphites in May, 1878. They could not 
now be republished without doing injustice to our — 
older subscribers, but extra copies of THe Drue- 
GISTs CrRcULAR of these dates can be supplied at 
fifteen cents each. : 


Student (Michigan).—Any intelligent tinsmith 
will, no doubt, be able to construct the apparatus 
needed, but a necessary precaution is to conform 
with the law regarding distilling appliances, as un- 
derstood by the Revenue officers of your district- 


S. (Boston, Mass:).—Your question is of so tech- 
nical a character that it can be well answered only 
by those who make a business of manufacturing ap~ 
paratus of the kind. Various sorts of appliances 
are made and sold for using gasoline as a gas 
‘enricher,” but we are not in a position to de- 
cide on their merits. ; 


C. (Lynn, Mass.).—The composition of the Ger- 
man Roup Pills, which are the object of your 
query, is unknown to us, but the following remedies 
are recommended by good authorities for the chick- 
en disease in question, 1. A saturated solution of 
common salt. Medium dose half a teaspoonful. 2. _ 
One grain of antimonial powder, with sopped bread, 
twice aday. 38. Garlic, rue, brickdust, and butter, — 
beaten together, and a little crammed down the 


* 


July, 1878. ] 


throat. 4. For wet roup in pigeons, give three or | 


four pepper-corns in three or four days. 


J. V. (Tampa, Fla.).—(1)—TKo Deodorize 
Alcohol the following way has been proposed : 


RSBOL Fc Su rare om vig ic Soh rats imap orsy 1 gallon. 
MIBEIBROG WINS Vi. coc cate cee he ce ole 4 drachms. 
WIWOOTOG BIUMY 2. sc itics se. dos sue 2 és 
Sweet spirit of nitre. ..... ......... 1 drachm. 


«Reduce the lime to a very fine powder, add to it 
the alum, mix the powders well together, and pour 
them into the alcohoi. Shake well, add the sweet 
nitre, and shake again. After the mixture has been 
kept a week, with occasional agitation, filter it 
through animal charcoal. Any alcohol Jeft in the 
bone-black can be recovered by distillation. (2.)— 
The subjoined receipt is given, but we know noth. 
ing in regard to its practical value: 
Egyptian Ague Pad. 


Gum galbanum, powdered........ 4 drachms. 
Camphor, siding ho Bc .. 80 grains. 
Pee MET A ES. easter 5 drachms. 
Gum benzZoin, ft Woks to's 5 f 
Gum ammoniac, Sivek radsa 56 2 a 
Powdered santalwood........... .. 2 H 


Mix. To make one pad to be worn over the lower 
part of the sternum, between the heart and the 
liver, 


G. C. (Manatee, Fla.).—_Varnish for Coat- 
ing Lemons. Shellac varnish has been recom- 
mended as a preserving coat for lemons, citrons, etc. 
We are not informed how reliable the process is, or 
how long the protection lasts, but the following 
would at least give a varnish drying rapidly and not 


liable to crack : 


DO ak vies Vvilose Se 00s wen 4 ounces. 
White turpentine .......... . 1 ounce, 
Alcohol, 95 prc ..... %. ... 2 pints. 


Dissolve. Should the varnish be too 
tle alcohol may be added. 


thick, a lit- 


B. R. (Downey, Cal.)._lodine and Hypo- 
sulphite of Soda. The reaction taking place 
when hyposulphite of soda is added to tincture of 
iodine has been, more than once, explained in the 
columns of THE DruGGisTs CrrouLar. It differs 
from that occurring when ammonia is used for ob- 
taining decolorized tincture of iodine, in the fact 
that the alcohol of the tincture takes no part in the 
chemical changes. The reaction is very simple, and 
may be represented by the following equation (new 


system), : 

2 Na’/’S.03+],.=Na/’I,+Na/’/S,0, 
The result is iodide of sodium plus tetrathionate of 
soda As both compounds are colorless, the reac- 
tion is sometimes taken advantage of for the yolu- 
metric estimation of free iodine. The tincture thus 


- decolorized is by no means inert, but it possesses 


none of the caustic properties of iodine in the free 
state. It is not, therefore, applicable to all the 
cases in which the ordinary tincture is used, and 
may be employed in others in which free iodine is 
inappropriate. It isan essentially different prepara- 
tion. 


Fraudulent Black Antimony.—A. 7 
Colvard (Mount Vernon, Ind.) writes that he has 
just completed the examination of a samp'e of black 
antimony, An/imonii Sulphuretum. The results are 
interesting enough to be placed before our readers. 
The sample was found to be composed of carbonate 
of lime, ferric oxide, and a ferrous salt, but mostly 
of an insoluble black powder which had all the ap- 
pearance of carbon. Not atrace of antimony was 
detected, and no sulphuretted hydrogen was given 
off on heating the powder with hydrochloric acid. 
Black antimony is quile frequently sophisticated, 
although seldom to such an extent, and druggists 
will do well to submit every new lot to the tests di- 
recied in the Pharmacopeeia. 


. gon. (Otisville, Mich.).—Your question in regard 


to Insect Powder was answered in the June number 
of Tue DrueGists Crrcuuar, in reply to a corre- 
spondent from Albany, N. Y. 


CO. F. With (Springfi-ld, Mass.) communicates 
the following as likely to be one of the preparations 
inquired for in the last number of Tae Drueaists 
CrRcuLAR : 

Stimulant Diaphoretic Powder. 


Powdered camphor.... .......... 4 drachms. 

PepeeI OP TATLAR: bio) e suis daeles ves ae's 2 ounces. 

mowdered Opium: 3s... secede. 1 drachm. 
ss TPOCRG dss s selasta shaw slo ore 2 drachms. 


Mix. Beginning dose, from three to five grains. 


P. B. (Richville, N. Y.).—Your communication 
has been received. The same ground, as you have 
no doubt seen before this, is substantially covered 
by the letters received during May, and noticed and 
commented upon in the Noles and Queries of the 
June issue, as well as by a paper published in another 
part of the same number. 


W. H. (St. Catharine's, Canada).—The compo- 
sition of the liver pads made by the manufacturer 
whom you name is unknown tous. That, of course, 
might have been expected, for patent medicine 
makers are not in the habit of publishing their for- 
mulas. A receipt for a similar article is giyen in the 
Notes and Queries of the present number, in answer 
tO another correspondent, | 
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J. J. 8. (Sedalia, Mo.).—Salicylic Acid and 
Sulphate of Quinla. According to some ex- 
periments made by Mr. B. F. Hays of New York, it 
appears that salicylate of quinia is quite insoluble in 
water and weak acids, its only solvent, so far as 
could be ascertained, being strong alcohol. It is, 
therefore, apparently useless to try to make a clear 
mixture when the two chemicals above noted are 
prescribed together. The only way is to affix to 
the bottle a label cautioning the patient to shake the 
bottle before taking the medicine. This is, at best, 
but an unsatisfactory proceeding. A better way 
would be for physicians never to order them together 
in a liquid mixture. 


Permanganate of Potassa and Syrup. — 
Referring to a communication on this topic noticed 
inthe June number, J. F. Llewellyn (Mexico, Mo.) 
writes that he has repeatedly filled prescriptions sim- 
ilar to the one there mentioned. The permangan- 
ate is soon decomposed, but no ill result has ever 
followed the administration of the mixture. 


H. P. (Lehighton, Pa.).—Porous Plasters 
Having Lost their Adhesiveness can 
be restored, it is said by the application of oil of 
turpentine with gentle warming. Sometimes it is 
necessary to renew the operation two or three 
times. 


J. F. F. (Martinez, Cal.).—** Corrassa Api- 
mis, etc. The ‘‘ Recipe” inclosed in your letter 
is a transparent fraud, » close relation to the Halish 
Sativa swindle, if indeed both are not the product 
of the same speculator. The names only are changed 
Corrassa apimis in the present case is combined 
with Selarmo umbellifera, Alkermes litifolia, and 
Carsadoc herbalis, while Halish had other compan- 
ions of different fanciful names. The two schemes 
are otherwise very similar, and carried upon the 
same business principles—or want of principles. 


C. T.. (Honeybrook, Pa.).—Below we print for mak- 
ing Mead a receipt different from the one given 
about a year since. You cannot expect us to be so 
familiar with manufacturers’ private formulas as to 
be able to tell you how to imitate them. Itis your 
business to make the trials and experiments neces_ 
sary for obtaining a preparation pleasing to the 
taste of your customers. 

Scotch Mead. 


MI OWOY secraes estos eneene usin dais te. 50 poungs. 
Brows) AUC AC cctetislMiricis vgic sais.csteines 507s 

WV, LOPS nae atc be craivin’s sisietsipreis.sasisipi oie 24 gallons. 
SAGs pak ae SAUER OBUO CRS UMODROUEa Ae 2 pints. 
EROrINMmaa eaciininar s-sictoe shih sinefonts 1 pound. 
TQM CA a ihe ees osc scien ys > 4 ounces. 
RTOS Re ineas clever sis os gainers ons 


Dissolve the honey and the sugar in the water, and 
pour into a forty gallon cask. Rub the lemon peel 
to a pulp with half a pound of sugar, and add it to 
the solution. Boil the hops and the ginger in a gal- 
lon or two of water, strain the decoction and pour 
it into the barrel. Lastly, add the yeast, and enough 
water to fill up the cask, and ferment in the usual 
manner. 


CO.) ALM. (Massachusetts).—The following is taken 


from our files : 
Curry Powder. 


Powdered coriander seeds......... 4 ounces. 
os GUTMETIC. Fares. . se hte as 
= cardamom seeds....... Orme 
Cayenne pepper........ $y ounce. 
t mustard 1 A 
Ly PINGER. Ai alte. Hols eco sate 1 Sr 
be BIISTICE fe Biren af eres otis 4 drachme. 
ue fenugreek seeds....... 2 ounces. 
Mix thoroughly. 


S. J. (Baltimore, Md.).—(1.)—The wuame of 
Gossamer Cloth is applied to a sert of very 
fine gauze. For a description of the process of 
manufacture, we would refer you to technical 
works on weaving (2.)—lMuslim can be rendered 
air-tight and waterproof by the application 
of asolution of gutta-percha or caoutchouc in bi- 
sulphide of carbon. The lower grades of otled silk 
are said to be siniply very light muslin or cotton 
gauze, coated with boiled linseed oil. (3.)—An Ar- 
tificial Leather is on the market, but the pro- 
cess is patented, and rather imperfectly described. 


W. M. (Mendocino, Teaas).—A wholesale druggist 
will be probably able to supply you with the infor" 
mation desired. We know of no work treating of 
the manufacture of extracts from barks for tanning 
purposes. 


H. W. (Lowell, Mass.).—(1.)—A practical] treatise 
on photography would probably supply you with 
more than one receipt for the collodion in question. 
(2.)—The perfume may be made as follows : 


Extract of Patchouly. 
Oil of patchouly so. c.c-cc sacs 6 drachms. 


Olof rOses keaare.esaccesas-y-s 2  dracim. 
MICONOUN cs csah ete Oe eens sos 8% pints. 
Orange flower water........ .-.. 8 ounces. 


S. F. (Denison City, Texas).—_A Troublesome 
Prescription. Mixtures of similar composition 
are not unfrequently prescribed in the South and 
Southwest. On several occasions they have been 
sent to THe DRueersts CrrcuLaAR for elucidation, 


The trouble was in the oxidation of the ferrous 
salt, but no one described the singular oily forma” 
tion alluded to by our correspondent. As we can- 
not very well account for the occurrence, we publish 
his letter in full to enable the readers of Tat Drue- 
GISTs CrRCULAR to give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience. S. #. writes: ‘I received the following 
prescription to dispense : 
Sulphate of iron 3 drachms. 
Nitric; acid aida eaises f. % Laren ebreeixtore 3 ¥ 
Mix, and when effervescence has ceased, add 
Nitrate of potassa......... ...3... 3 drachms. 
Sulphate of cinchonidia.... ...... 90 grains. 
Water, sufficient to complete. ..... 6 ounces. 
The water was to be added by the patient. I fol- 
lowed the directions, but when the cinchonidia was 
added, there was formed on the surface of the mix- 


ture a thick oily substance which I could not ac- | 
It partly disappeared by continued stir- 


count for. 
ring.’ We might suggest some possible explana- 
tion, but we prefer to wait for the comments of those 
better acquainted with the behavior of the compar- 
atively new alkaloid cinchonidia. 


PGs (Grand Rapids, Mich.).—Your communica- 
tion has been received, but to avoid conflicting 
formulas we only publish that of another corre- 
spondent who has signed his name. 


H. R. (Sedalia, Mo.).—The answer to another 
correspondent in the Notes and Queries of the pres- 
ent number just meets your case. Of all things one 
of the most unpleasant is to be called upon to decide 
in discussions between doctors and druggists, as the 
physicians are not asking for our advice and there- 
fore are not willing to always accept our views as 
correct. 


W. K. (Willington, Ct.).—Your communication 
has been r@ceived; it would probably be acceptable 
to a medical publication, but it is not suitable for 
the columns of THE Drucersts CrrcuLAR. 


Mu. FL. M. (St. Lovis, Mo.).—To Remove 
Fatty Matter from Anatomical Spec- 
imens. The first thing that suggests itself isto 
use ether or bisulphide of carbon; they are good 
solvents of nearly all fatty substances, but it is diffi- 
cult to say how they would behave in the case of 
unbroken animal tissues. Probably a surgeon would 
be able to give you good advice. 


D. R., M. D. (Constableville, N. Y.)\.—The Tel- 
ephone is now only in the embryonic state. Itis 
not possible without cuts to describe in an intelligi-_ 
ble manner the various forms of the instrument even 
as they already exist. Ithas not as yet acquired its 
final shape, and everything pertaining to it appears 
to be in so rudimentary a condition that we hardly 
feel competent to teach others how to construct the 
instrument, how to remedy its defects,and how to 
adapt its several varieties to different uses. In the 
present number we print an article on some of the 
applications of the telephone. We intend to pub- 
lish on the subject more at length when all the scat- 
tered information and experiments shall have crys- 
tallized into definite forms. 


T. F. (New York).—Is Myoscyamia a Solid 
or a Liquid alkaloid? Authorities appear to 
disagree. According to some, cited in the Dispensa- 
tory, the alkaloid crystallizes in colorless, trans- 
parent, silky needles. Merck, on the contrary, says 
that pure hyoscyamia is a colorless oily liquid, 
rapidly darkened by the contact of the air. All 
agree that the alkaloid is volatile. It is hard to ex- 
plain such discrepancies, and we do not feel compe- 
tent to decide between the contradictory state. 
ments. 


R. B. P. (San Francisco, Cal.).—A receipt for 
Musk Sachet Powder is given elsewhere in 
the present number. 


W. (Baltimore, Md.) desires to have a formula for 
making Essence of Currant. As the fruit can 
scarcely be said to have any sort of fragrancy, ex- 
cept a sort of fruity flavor, a solution of citric acid 
—the acid naturally present—might to a certain ex- 
tent be called an essence of currant. We would 
propose the following, more as a hint in the right 
direction than as a definite formula : 


CuTIC BCs. mncBipsbeds abate sae ase 4 ounces. 
VEG a eter oe Agee SCnee ec Sina 
Tincture of orris root............. 10 drops. 
Pants iY ie ae ee Bee eee 10; 
CHADORT ose ese ols snow Sa ore eas 2 drachms, 
Alcohol, sufficient for............. 1 pint. 


If, however, by ‘“‘Essence’’ our correspondent 
means an Elixir’of Currants, we would ad- 
vise the subjoined, a preparation well known in 
Europe : 

Currant Cordial. 

Red or white currants............. ... 1pound. 

Brand yi x. emit tpia<e 1 pint. 

Crush the currants, and let them macerate with 
the brandy during one month. Strain the mixture 
with expression, and add three ounces of sugar for 
each ponnd of liquor. Lastly, filter through paper. 


D. 8. (Philadelphia).—Oil of Neroli, Petal, 
is quoted on the complete price-lists of most whole- 
sale druggists who publish such lists. It is, on an 
ayerage, worth about one dollar more per ounce than 


the Neroli, Bigarade, mentioned in the price-current 
of Tor Druaeeists CrrcvuLaR. 


Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to proprie- 
tary or secret preparations for which reliable form- 
ule are not likely to be obtained: W. H. 0. (Kan- 
sas City, Mo), T. B. (Philadelphia, Po.). T. & T. 
(Baltimore, Md.), A. P. (Springfield, Mass.), and 
P. M. P. (Chicago, Il.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


O. (Maryland).—‘ What is ‘Syrup. Diger- 
entia ?° Ifound the name in Elmer's Physician's 
Hand-Book for 1878.” 


EF. (Albion, Pa.) desires a forn®fula for Sweet 
Tincture of Iron. No information of any 
kind accompanies the query. 


G. G. Undianapolis, Ind.) asks: ‘* What is the 
method of preparing Sulphurea? It is one of 
the ingredients of a new explosive invented by 
Prof. Emerson Reynolds of Trinity College, Dublin. 
It is said to be a white powder, readily obtained from 
a waste product of gas manufacture.” 

M. J. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) wishes to have a receipt for 
making a Butter Flavor, if such a thing is 
known. He has had frequent inquiries for it from 
country people, but is unable to supply the de- 
mand. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
will be held in the city of Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the first Tyesday, the third day of Sep- 
tember, 1878, commericing at 3 o’clock 
PEM 

Mr. J. W. Rankin, of Atlanta, the Local 
Secretary,-will be glad to receive articles for 
exhibition and make arrangement for their 
display. There will doubtless be a large 
gathering of Southern pharmaceutists on 
this occasion, and from among them a con- 
siderable accession to our ranks. Many 
new members are also expected to join us 
from the more Northern States. 

The twenty-sixth meeting is likely to 
be one of more than ordinary interest. 
In addition to the usual] reports, it is ex- 
pected that the Committee on the Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia will have a very im- 
portant and interesting one to present. 
Much valuable information may also be 
expected in the replies to queries and in 
the volunteer papers. The city of Atlanta 
has many attractions, and is beautifully 
and healthfully situated amidst charming 
scenery. Our Southern friends are expect- 
ing a large attendance, and will be glad to 
welcome to their beautiful city all who can 
come. Let there be a grand rally of 
Northern pharmaceutists. 

Wm. SAunpDErs, President. 

London, Ontario, Canada, June 17, 1878. 


oe 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 


THE annual meeting of the College took 
place on the 27th of May. Reports of the 
different committees were read, showing 
that the prospects of the College were flat- 
tering, most especially respecting the con- 
dition of the treasury, which, after deduct- 
ing all liabilities, shows a handsome sur- 
plus. 

The election of Officers, Trustees, and a 
‘‘Board of Pharmacy for the City of St. 
Louis” gave the following result: 

President, Theo. Kalb; Vice-President, 
Chas. Gietner; Secretary, F. W. Senne- 
wald; Treasurer, E. P. Walsh. Board of 
Trustees, M. W. Alexander, W. H. Craw- 
LOLA ee eee Cra eke Geo. Ude, H. E. 
Hoelke. Board uf Pharmacy, Theo. Kalb, 
M. W. Alexander, I. M. Good, F. X. 
Crawley, Chas. Habbicht. 

The Trustees, at a subsequent meeting, 
elected M. W. Alexander, Chairman, and 
Chas. Gietner, Secretary. 


+e 


Proposed Maryland State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Trusting that, as it should be, the C1r- 
CULAR is extensively read by the Pharma- 
ceutists of this State, [ would like to in- 
quire of them, through its columns, why 
the fraternity of Maryland should be among 
the last to seek the benefits of a State 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

That organizations of this character fur- 
nish very great advantages there is no bet- 
ter evidence than the fact, that within a 
very few years, and at present, many of 
the States have come, and are coming to 
the front, with instructive and flourishing 


associations, 
ie Wis oe 


Manchester, Md., June_\4th, 1878, 
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Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE association, after completing its or- 
ganization at Harrisburg in February, ad- 
journed, to meet in Reading on Tuesday, 
the llth of June. Accordingly, on that 
day the members assembled together in 
American House Hall, Reading, and were 


salled to order at half-past eleven o’clock, | 


A.M., by the president, Mr. Charles A. 
Heinitsh, of Lancaster, who opened the 
meeting with a brief address, in which he 
reviewed the work of the meeting in Har- 
risburg on the 26th of February, and urged 
the members individually to labor for the 
improvement of the science of pharmacy. 
Mayor Evans was then introduced to the 


association by Mr. Albert R. Durham, of | 


Reading, and welcomed the association to 
the city in a short congratulatory speech. 

The chairman of the executive commit- 
tee reported favorably forty-two applica- 
tions for membership. The secretary was 
directed to cast an affirmative ballot for 
the nominees. The president then an- 
nounced that the association numbered 
sixty-four members, most of whom were 
present at the meeting. 

The secretary reported that inquiries 
had been made in reference to procuring a 
charter for the association, and application 
would be made at the August term of court. 
Prof. J. M. Maisch read an essay on the drug 
press, prepared by Charles T. George of 
Harrisburg. This was accompanied by 
a drawing of an apparatus of new design, 
which, it is claimed, is more simple in con- 
struction andmore efficient than the press 
commonly in use. Mr. George stated that 
no patent had been applied for, and any 
druggist is at liberty to use it. Mr. George 
also exhibited some citrate of iron and cin- 
chonidia made by himself. 

At one o’clock the association adjourned, 
to meet at half past two P.M. 

At the hour fixed in the afternoon the 
president called the association to order, 
and announced that the order of business 
would be the election of five delegates to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the adoption of aform of certificate of 
membership, and the selection of the time 
and place for the next meeting. 

Nominations for delegates to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, which 
mects at Atlanta, Georgia, having been 
made, a ballot was taken, and the following 
gentlemen declared elected: Joseph L. 
Lemberger, Lebanon; George W. Kennedy, 
Pottsville; Dr. George Ross, Lebanon; J. 
H. Stein; Reading, Charles T. George, 
Harrisburg. On motion of Prof. Reming- 
ton, a committee of three were appointed 
to procure designs for a certificate of mem- 
bership and report at the next annual meet- 
ing. Messrs. Remington, Maisch and Pat- 
terson, of Philadelphia, were placed on this 
committee bythe president. Mr. J. Kellar 
Burns moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to select a time and place for the 
next meeting. The chair named for this 
committee Messrs. Burns, of Minersville, 
Horn, of Philadelphia, and Zeller, of Belle- 
fonte, who, after a short consultation, re- 
ported Pittsburg as the place, and the 
second Tuesday of June, 1879, as the time. 

On motion of Prof. John M. Maisch, the 
secretary was directed to procure a suit- 
able blank book for the members to register 
their names at the meetings of the associa- 
tion. 

The secretary was also instructed to have 
a suitable number of copies of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and a list of the members 
of the association printed. 

On motion of Prof. Remington, a com- 
mittee of three on papers and queries was 
appointed: Messrs. @. W. Kennedy, Chas. 
T. George and Chas. A. Heinitsh. 

Mr. J. H. Stein desired information in 
regard to the State law requiring druggists 
to pay a license for selling patent medi- 
cines. In some counties they pay no li- 
cense, while in others the law is rigidly en- 
forced. 

The president stated that these licenses 
were graduated from five to thirty dollars, 
according to the amount of sales; and all 
kinds of dealers selling patent medicines 
are liable to the payment of the license. In 
his county (Lancaster) the law is not en- 
forced. 

Mr. Lemberger, of Lebanon, said that he 
was obliged to pay thirty dollars a year, 
and he considered it an unjust and oppres- 
Sive tax. Remarks were made by other 
members on the manner in which the law 
is enforced in their locality. 

On motion of Mr. Lemberger, a resolu- 
tion was then adopted to refer the matter 
to the committee on legislation, with in- 
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structions to circulate petitions in the dif- 
ferent counties for the repeal of the act, 
and to submit them to the next legislature. 

Prof. Maisch then delivered a brief lec- 
;ture on some new drugs, and exhibited 
specimens, 

The following gentlemen were elected 
honorary members: Wm. Saunders, Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada, president of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association; Charles 
A. Lufts, treasurer of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association; Dr. E. R. Squibb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: and Dr. Robert Bridges, 
Philadelphia. 

The business of the association being 
concluded, a vote of thanks was extended 
tothe druggists of Reading, and to the re- 
porters of the press present at the meeting, 
for their kind attentions. 

Dr. P. M. Ziegler replied in behalf of the 
Druggists’ Association of Reading. He 
said that, in anticipation of this meeting, 
the druggists of this city had come together 
and revived an organization which had | 
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During the meeting the reports for the 
years 1877 and 1878 were distributed to the 
members. Copies can be had free on ap- 
plying to L. M. Royce, 91 Fulton street, or 
at the office of Tart DruaGIsTS CIRCULAR. 
Demands by mail should be addressed, 
with a two-cent stamp, to the secretary, 
H. L. Coit, 278 Greenwich street. 

0s 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 


THE regular monthly meeting took place 
on the 18th of June, about thirty members 
being present. From the report of the 
secretary, it appeared that the proposed 
pharmacy law for Kings county, after 
passing the Assembly, was lost in the Senate 
from lack of legislative action. Five dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association were elected. 
They are Messrs. Squibb, Creuse, Mennin- 
ger, Baker and Livingston. The delegates 
were also, by a formal vote, authorized to 


been in existence there some years ago. 

President Heinitsh tendered his heartfelt 
thanks to the members of the association 
for their attendance and support, and 
hoped each one would do something to- 
wards advancing the interests of the asso- 
ciation. 

The association then, at 5.20 P. M., ad- | 
journed, to meet in Pittsburg on the 2d| 

uesday of June, 1879. 

The following are the officers of the as- 
sociation for 1878; President, Charles A. 
Heinitsh, Lancaster, Pa.; 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent, George W. Kennedy, Pottsville; 2d 
Vice-President, W. H. Egle, Harrisburg; | 
Treasurer, Jos. L. Lemberger, Lebanon; 
Secretary, J. A. Miller, Harrisburg; Assist- 
ant Secretary, J. H. Stein, Reading. 


——— + 0-2-6 


Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the 
Association was held on June 18th at the 
new College Building in Twenty-third 
street. A resolution was passed to con- 
tribute one hundred dollars to the building 
fund of the college, and the treasurer was 
directed to pay the amount from the gen- 
eral fund of the Association. Mr. T. F. 
Main, having changed his residence to New 
Britain, Conn., sent his resignation as 
member of the Executive Committee. His 
resignation was accepted with regrets, and 
Mr. G. Zellhoefer elected in his place for 
the unexpired term. 

Mr. B. F. Hayes related some peculiar 
effects of dialyzed iron in a case in which it 
had been injected hypodermically. At the | 
third dose, a sore formed which became 
almost an abscess. The discharged matter, 
on being examined, was found to be nearly 
pure oxide of iron. It was supposed that, 
owing to the weak condition of the patient, 
the preparation was not absorbed, and acted 
simply as foreign matter; no ill results fol- 
lowed otherwise. 

Mr. L. M. Royce exhibited some samples 
of Thymol, Chrysephanic acid, and Sophora 
spectosa beans. The two first products are 
too well known to the readers of THE 
Drvu@GIsTs CIRCULAR to need description, 
but the Sophora speciosa is acomparatively 
new introduction. The tree grows in Texas 
and belongs to the Leguminose family. 
The seeds were at one time said to be so 
poisonous that one would be enough to kill 
aman. They are somewhat irregular in 
shape, sometimes round, sometimes oval, 


and of a color varying from dark brown 
to bright red and orange yellow. Their 
general appearance in quantities cannot be 
better described than by comparing them 
to small cranberries. The testa is smooth 
and shining, but thick and horny. The 
kernel is white and brittle, and has an 
oily, slightly bitter taste. A liquid alkaloid, 
noticed elsewhere, has been discovered in 
the seeds by Dr. H. C. Wood, and by him 
named Sophorva. 

A discussion on the best process for 
keeping . flour paste closed the conversa- 
tional meeting. Mr. James Miller said that 
a ope and effectual method was to 
sprinkle some oil of sassafras on a piece of 
linen, and to adjust it over the mouth of 
the jar, under the tin cover. In that man- 
ner all souring or fermenting and all at- 
tacks from insects are averted. Mr. Bond 
spoke of oil of cloves in lieu of sassafras, 
but it was objected that it has the effect of 
rusting the cover. Benzoic and salicylic 
acid were also mentioned, but met with 
general disfavor, especially the latter, 
owing to the deep purple color developed 
in its solution by the slightest trace of 
iron, 


‘them at the time of the meeting. 


| ammonia liniment. 


aration remains fluid and white, and is not | ™ - 4 s 
| dian neighbors will always be welcome in 


| ger and Rampsberger expressed their pref- 


Pharmaceutical Association of the Prov- 


United States seem to be quite ignorant of 
the fact that we have a regularly organized 


fill any vacancy that may occur among 


Mr. Baker presented a fine sample of 
peanut oil; he recommended it as a very 
good substitute for olive oil in preparations 
for external use, especially for making the 
Thus made, the prep- 


apt to separate and become ‘‘ lumpy ” like 
that made with olive oil. Mr. Close re- 
marked that it was well known that old olive 
oil, somewhat rancid, makes a better lini- 
ment than new fresh oil. Messrs. Mennin- 


erence for fresh lard oil, as it gives an am- 
monia liniment that keeps well for a long 


time, and never becomes ‘“‘clotted.” It | 


sometimes turns a little thick, but always 
remains smooth. 

A member related his experience with 
Italian cosmetics as a warning to other 
druggists. When he bought the store 
which he now occupies, he found among 
odds and ends a lot of six or eight sticks of 
Italian cosmetics in rather indifferent con- 
dition. As they were old and unattractive 
in appearance, they were put out of sight, 
and never offered for sale. A few days 
since a man asked for Italian cosmetics, 
and would take no other. The old stock 
was shown to him, and out of it he selected 
two which he took and paid for. The next 
morning the druggist received a summons 
to answer for selling counterfeit cosmetics. 
On inquiry it appeared that the two sticks 
chosen by the customer were truly coun- 
terfeits, and the others genuine. 

Mr. Menninger spoke of another imposi- 
tion often practised on retail druggists. A 
man came in the forenoon with a prescrip- 
tion for six ounces of fluid extract of 
damiana of a certain make; he left the pre- 
scription, saying he would call for it in the 
afternoon. The fluid extract was procured, 
but the customer never came back. On 
making inquiries from his neighbors he 
found that several had been deceived in the 
same manner. On comparing the prescrip- 
tions they were found to be written in the 
same hand, but each signed with the name 
of a different doctor. The papers were all 
folded and creased, as if they had been 
carried some time in the pocket, were 
pierced with a hole as if they had been 
filed, and had a number as if already dis- 
pensed in a drug store. All the details 
showed an expert hand, and pointed to 
the manufacturer or his agent as the per- 
petrator of the offence. Several members 
present had had similar experience, and the 
maker of the extract—his name was men- 
tioned in full—was the object of very un- 
complimentary remarks. Judging from 
the apparent general feeling the trick is 
not likely to be soon forgotten or forgiven. 

The topic of retail sales by wholesale 
druggists was again discussed without 
eliciting anything new of general interest. 
The subject of equalizing prices among 
Brooklyn druggists also came up for de- 
bate. - The views expressed were rather at 
variance. To set the question at rest, it 
was decided by a close vote that a commit- 
tee be named to take into consideration 
what steps can be taken to establish more 
equality in the prices of drugs and medi- 
cines. The committee is to be appointed 
by the chair at some future time. No other 
meeting will take place before September. 


————e-9—_____ 


ince of Quebec. 


To The Druggists Circular: 
How is it that the drug journals of the 


[July, 1878, 


college of pharmacy here for the Province 
of Quebec, and that no one is allowed te 


the Pharmaceutical Association, which is 
the sole licensing and registering power of 
the Province? Our act is probably the 
most stringent in America. Apprentices 
must pass a preliminary or matriculation 
examination before entering a drug store, 
also after a short term an examination 
called the minor for the degree of certified 
clerk, and lastly the major for the license, 
after which they become licentiates of 
pharmacy. The curriculum of study is 
four years of actual service behind the 
counter, two courses of chemistry, two of 
materia medica, and one of botany, besides 
the stated examinations. 
Henry R. Gray. 
Montreal, May 2, 1878. 


[In answer to the complaint of our cor- 
respondent, we can but reply that the Que- 
bec Pharmaceuticai Association and Col- 
lege, or their officers, have only themselves 
to blame for the ignorance in which they 
leave us on this side of the St. Lawrence. 
Pharmaceutical journals have, usually, no 
travelling reporters, but depend for college 
news on the favors of the secretaries of 
such educational institutions. Any infor- 
mation of general interest from our Cana- 


the columns of THe Druaarsts CrrcuLaR. 
Below we print the regulations for the 
various examinations mentioned in Mr, 
Gray’s letter. They are ycertainly more 
stringent than any in force here. The pre- 
liminary examination is an excellent fea- 
ture which, it is expected, will soon be in- 
troduced in the American Colleges.—Ep. 
DOs ;, 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR ‘‘ CERTI- 
FIED APPRENTICES.” 


The Candidate will be required to pos- 
sess-a knowledge of the English, French 
and Latin Languages, the first four rales 
of Arithmetic, Vulgar Fractions and Deci- 
mals. He will also be required to produce 
evidence of a good moral character. 


MINOR EXAMINATION FOR ‘‘ CERTIFIED 
CLERKS.” 


The Candidates will be required to read 


| written prescriptions, translate them into 


English, write out at full length all abbre- 
viated words in a neat and distinct hand, 
and detect unusual doses. 

To possess a knowledge of the Weights 
and Measures in use in the British, Ameri- 
can and French Pharmacopeeias. 

To weigh, measure, and compound medi- 
cines; finish and properly direct each 
package. 

To recognize the preparations of the 
Pharmacopeia which are not of a definite 
chemical nature,—such as extracts, tine- 
tures, simple and compound powders, ete. ; 
to describe the composition of such as are 
compound, and give the proportion of the 
active ingredients. 

To recognize specimens of roots, barks, 

leaves, fruits, juices, etc., used in medi- 
cine, and name the officinal preparations 
into which they enter. 
To possess a knowledge of the laws of 
chemical combination; the nature and prop- 
erties of the chemical elements and their 
compounds; and to recognize the acids, 
oxides, salts, and other definite chemical 
bodies of the Pharmacoperia. 


MAJOR EXAMINATION FOR ‘‘LICENTIATES 
IN PHARMACY.” 


The Candidate will be required to pos- 
sess a more extended knowledge of Materia 
Medica, and Chemistry than is required 
for the Minor Examination, and will be 
required to possess a knowledge of Botany. 
He will also be required to describe the 
processes by which the acids, oxides, salts, 
and other definite chemical compounds of 
the Pharmacopeia are produced, and ex- 
plain the decompositions that occur in 
their production and admixture by written 
equations and diagrams. 

‘lo recognize the more important medi- 
cinal plants, and to possess a knowledge of 
their elementary structure; and the struc- 
ture and distinctive character of roots, 
stems, leaves, and flowers. 

To name the antidotes to be administered 
in cases of emergency for the more ordi- 
narily occurring poisons. 

The Candidate will be required to pro- 
duce evidence that he has served at least 
four years in a Drug Store, and has at- 
tended two courses of lectures on Materia 


Medica, two courses on Chemistry, and 
one course on Botany. 


practise pharmacy without a license from 


- 
of 


eg 
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Alumni Association of the “Louisville 
College of Pharmacy. 


AT the annual meeting, held at the Col- 
lege hall, last April, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the following 

ear: 

President, B. Buckle; First Vice Presi. 
dent, J. C. Loomis; Second Vice President, 
C. P. Frick; Recording Secretary, G. Phil. 
Beutel; Corresponding Secretary, H. Busche- 
meyer, Jr.; Treasurer, W. F. Tafel; Hxecu- 
tive Board, O. A. Beckman, H. N. Voigt 
and Ed. Caldwell. 


————_e-~e—____ 


Philadelphia Jottings. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

The Pharmaceutical Examining Board 
has organized by electing Charles L. Eberle, 
President, William C. Bakes, Secretary, 
and Robert England, Treasurer. 

The course of the retail drug trade in 
this city reminds me of the crowds of wo- 
men who lately patronized a well-known 
Chestnut street drygoods store. The pro- 
prietors, for effect, had advertised to sell 
a given number of yards of calico to each 
customer at about half the actual cost by 
the case. It looked lively and business-like 
to see the sidewalk crowded with buyers 
so early in the morning, all willing and 
anxious to buy cheap calico; but, as they 
could be induced to buy little or nothing 
else, the practice of selling at and below 
cost has, I believe, been discontinued. So 
in drug stores. Those who advertise cam- 
phor at 28 and 29 cents per pound find the 
demand to be enormous, coming as it does 
not only from their regular customers, but 
from the relatives and friends of other re- 
tail druggists, and including Jersey doc- 
tors, who, in this roundabout way, are 
anxious to lay ina supply at a price less 
than wholesale druggists are charging for 
small lots. This cutting business between 
a few leading retail druggists brings to 
mind the following lines: 

“Oh, wanst there was two cats in Kil- 
kenny, 

Each thought there was one cat too 
. many, 

So they quarrelled and fit, 

And they scratched and they bit, 

Until, barrin’ their nails, 

And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats, there wasn’t any.” 


Those who see no profit in selling at a 


loss think that if this Kilkenny cat fight 


goes on much longer there will be nothing 
but the smell of camphor left in the places 
where these elegant establishments now 
stand. ‘‘Let us have peace.” 

“* Tar Paper Sacks for Moths” are offered 
for sale in this city. Does that mean, be 
cause ye slippery moth turneth up his deli- 
cate nose at the smell of camphor, that we 
are to catch him hereafter and confine him 
in a tar paper sack during the warm wea- 
ther in order to keep him out of mischief ? 

During the past ten or fifteen years a 
great change has taken place in the ap- 
pearance of Philadelphia retail drug stores. 
Most of the old stands have been modern- 
ized and improved inside and out. Since 
the introduction of glass labels, walnut fix- 
tures, marble soda water apparatus, ele- 
gant tile floors, and plate glass store fronts 
and counter cases, the few drug stores ‘‘ of 
our Daddies” still left are more noticeable 
than ever, and occasionally call forth re- 
marks from the rising generation more 
forcible than polite. During our ‘‘ Centen- 
nial” a young gentleman who was show- 
ing the city sights to a country friend in- 
sisted upon his seeing, when lighted up, 
what he called the ‘‘ dingiest, dirtiest, and 
dark(y)est old-time drug store in the city, 
where the proprietor and his assistants 
Were always busy prescribing and com- 
pounding, and where the use of soap and 
water for cleansing or sanitary purposes 
Was apparently unknown.” Most of our 
retail stores are models of neatness, clean- 
liness, and convenience, and better edu- 
cated or more gentlemanly proprietors and 
assistants it would be hard to find any- 
where. Nearly all of them are constant 
readers and firm friends of Tum Druaeists 
Crrcuar, and many of them continuous 
Subscribers for over twenty years. A 
Philadelphia druggist must be poor indeed 
When he is compelled to give up one phar- 
maceutical journal in order to subscribe to 
another, consequently little or no injury 
can be done to {uz Druaeists CrrcuLAR 
in this city by one or a dozen rival publi- 
cations. Competition is the life of trade, 


and nothing can interfere with the “sur- 


vival of the fittest.” 


Fashionable Philadelphians are board-| Works, at Fray Bentos, have exported in 


ing up the fronts of their houses and flit- 
ting to Europe, country resorts, or to their 
back buildings for the summer, conse- 
quently retail trade is dull. 
SQurILLs. 
——$—————-G-@— 


Health Laws of the United States. 


AN act for the protection of seaports in 
the United States against the introduction 
of infectious diseases from abroad passed 
both houses of the late session of Congress, 
and became a law on the 29th of April, 
1878. Section 2 provides: ‘‘ That when- 
ever any infectious or contagious disease 
shall appearin any foreign port or country, 
and whenever any vessel shall leave any in- 
fected foreign port, or having on board 
goods or passengers coming from any place 
or district infected with cholera or yellow- 
fever, shallleave any foreign port, bound 
for any port in the United States, the con- 
sular officer or other representative of the 
United States at or nearest such foreign 
port shall immediately give information 
thereof to the supervising surgeon-general 
of the Marine Hospital Service, and shell 
report to him the name, the date of de- 
parture and the port of destination in the 
United States; and the consular officers of 
the United States shall make weekly re- 
ports to him of the sanitary condition of 
the ports at which they are respectively 
stationed.” 

The act further directs that the ‘‘ Sur- 
geon-General of the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be charged with the 
execution of the provisions of this act, and 
shall frame all needful rules and regula 
tions for that purpose, which rules and 
regulations shall be subject to the approval 
of the President.” In accordance with 
these provisions, the supervising surgeon- 
general has addressed a circular to the con- 
sular officers in various cities, arranging 
for the transmission of these dispatches. 

———— 


A Mistake and its Result. 


We find in the Progreso Medico, a jour- 
nal which we have recently received from 
Madrid, the following case, which is of 
some interest On account of a curious mis- 
take that produced the most happy results 
in the treatment of a case of acute sciatica. 

The case in question is that of a man of 
a good constitution who suddenly became 
affected with a pain in the left hip, which 
got worse by walking. The pain, which 
at first was circumscribed, soon extended 
to the thigh and the entire left extremity, 
obliging him to keep his bed. There was 
no fever nor sordid state of the tongue; the 
pains were acute, piercing and intermit- 
ting. 

The physician who was called, finding 
the principal painful symptoms which 
characterize the sciatic neuralgia, pre- 
scribed a potion consisting of three ounces 
of honey and rose water, with a drachm of 
oil of turpentine, of which mixture the pa 
tient was to take a tablespoonful four 
times daily; and also a mixture of two 
ounces of oil of turpentine and a drachm 
and a half of laudanum Sydenhami, with 
with which the painful parts were to be 
rubbed. 

The prescriptions were put up and de- 
livered to the wife of the patient, who mis- 


‘took the vials, and instead of giving her 


husband the potion, rubs him with it and 
gives him a tablespoonful of the liniment. 
The next morning the physician calls and 
finds his patient walking about, perfectly 
well; greatly surprised (and perhaps dis- 
appointed), he inquires whether the pa- 
tient has followed all his directions, when, 
from the explanations which are given, he 
comprehends the mistake. The patient 
stated that after having taken the medi- 
cine he felt a severe burning and dryness 
in the epigastric region, fauces and mouth, 
followed by nausea, thirst, cephalalgia 
vertigo and drowsiness; at last he fell 
asleep and slept profoundly for eight hours, 
when he awoke, feeling perfectly well. 

We must leave it to our readers to draw 
their own conclusions from this inter- 
esting case. 


ooo 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


THE important establishment upon the 
River Uruguay, now of world-wide re- 
nown, for making the ‘‘ extractum carnis,” 
and the genera] conversion of cattle and 
sheep, with their skins and offal, into 
money, produce items of increasing conse- 
quence in the list of exportations, as, for 
instance, the Liebig’s Extractum Carnis 


animal produce, representing a value of 
| upwards of $2,000,000, shipped in thirty- 
five vessels, and another establishment, on 
more or less the same principle, belonging 
to Don Incas Herrera, has shipped to the 
value of $470,000. There are other works 
also in the same line, but I have not been 
able to obtain a report of their exports. 
Another application of meat, smoked, 
and made into what is called ‘‘ charque 
dulce,” has been tried this year, and has 
been shipped in small quantities for the 
west coast; the success and value of the 
experiment, I believe, is not yet decided. 
Thus preserved produce, in its various 
forms, is taking a prominent place in the 
list of exports, and is likely to increase in 


| quantity. —Consul Monroe, Montevideo. 


oe 
Electricity as an Illuminator. 


In the April number was a short ac- 
count of the Gramme apparatus, which 
seems to be coming into use in Paris, 
and, according to reports, is thought to be 
a success. ‘The following account is taken 
from the Trade Review of Cleveland. If 
there is no exaggeration nor omission in 
the statement, Mr. Brush is several “lengths 
ahead” of all competitors. The table in 
the article throws a good deal of clear light 
on the comparative merits of all the ma- 
chines which, so far, have entered the field. 

Mr. Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a mining engineer by profession, has 
invented and perfected a Dynamo-Electric 
Machine and an Automatic Carbon Regu- 
lator or Electric Lamp, that seem to fill the 
most exacting demands for a fully practical 
apparatus for the production of electric 
light. Mr. Brush has discovered the 
weak points in previous machines and 
lamps, and completely overcome them 
by his improvements. In the machines 
constructed by him there is only a general 
resemblance to those of other makers. 
The improvements are in the construc- 
tion of the electro-magnets and their 
pole pieces; in the form of and method of 
winding the armature; and in the peculiar 
arrangement of the commutator and its 
connections. It would be impossible, in 
the limits of this article, to fully describe 
the machine, and it must suffice to state 
what it accomplishes. With a view to 
making comparisons with other machines, 
attention is called to the tests of the 
Holmes, Alliance, Gramme and Siemens 
machines, that were recently made by Prof. 
John Tyndall and Mr. J. N. Douglass, at the 
South Foreland Lighthouse, on the coast of 
England. The table of results of that trial 
follows, and at the bottom, under the same 
headings, tests of the Brush machine are 
given, so that the comparative efficiency of 
the different machines may be seen at a 
glance: 
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* These figures probably include the height and 


weight of the base on which the Gramme machine 
rests, and are therefore misleading, 


| the twelve months of 1876, 16,500 tons of | 


These figures indicate clearly the supe- 
riority of the Brush machine, and, to make 
the comparison still stronger, it may be 
stated that, in producing the effects above 
given, the Brush machines do not get over- 
heated, as did the other machines, for at 
the end of several hours’ steady running 
they could be handled with uncovered 
hands in every part without inconvenience. 
In the report above alluded to, Prof. Tyn- 
dall calls attention to the heating of the 
Gramme and Siemens machines in such a 
way as to indicate very clearly that both 
machines were much heated—the Siemens 
more than the Gramme. The Siemens 
consequently loses any advantage which 
its somewhat superior light-producing 
power over the Gramme might give it. 

It may then be claimed without unfair- 
ness that the Brush machine is ahead of all 
competitors in the vital points, of greatest 
light from a given power, and entire free- 
dom from overheating. 

The mechanical construction of the Brush 
machine is of the most durable and substan- 
tial character, and it is by no means so 
complicated as the other machines. 

Passing now to the carbon regulators 
or electric lamps, we find that with the 
Gramme machine the Serrin lamp is exclu- 
sively used. This is an improved form of 
the Duboseq and Foucault stvle of lamp, 
although it has about as much clockwork 
and as many delicate adjustments as they 
had. It is sold in Paris for 450 francs, and 
could not be purchased in this country for 
less than $150. It burns about eight inches 
of carbon, and so requires replenishing as 
often as once in four hours. The Siemens 
lamp is simpler in construction, but burns 
only about the same length of time without 
replenishing. 

The much-talked-of Jablochkoff candle 
has been used somewhat by the Alliance 
Company in Paris, but full investigation 
and experiment have demonstrated that it 
is a very expensive and impracticable 
method of producing electric light, and it 
will probably be abandoned. 

Mr. Brush has invented a lamp for use 
with his machine, which embodies the es- 
sential points of vital importance in such 
apparatus. Its extreme simplicity is most 
noticeable. There is not a trace of clock- 
work init, and only one adjustment, which, 
when once made, is permanent. An ex- 
ceedingly ingenious device feeds the ear- 
bon rods together, and another prevents 
the electro-magnet from drawing them too 
far apart when the circuit ismade. The 
carbons used in this lamp may be one foot 
to two feet in length, and will burn until 
consumed down to two inches. Thus a 
steady light may be maintained, without any 
readjustment or replenishing of carbons, 
for from six to twelve hours or more, as 
may be desired. The Jamps are cheap and 
can be sold for less than any of the foreign 
lamps. Mr. Brush has patented and uses 
carbons electro-plated with copper, which 
are far preferable to the uncoated ones, as 
they conduct the current better and do not 
burn away so rapidly. In addition to the 
improvements in apparatus above noted it 
may be stated, in conclusion, that the con- 
struction of the Brush machine permits 
subdivision of the current in the larger 
machines into from two to eight separate 
and distinct currents, each capable of fur- 
nishing an independent light. These lights 
are so far independent that in the case of 
the four or eight light machines one lamp, 
or possibly two, could be disabled, or the 
light temporarily interrupted, without af- 
fecting to any extent the steadiness of the 
other lights from the same machine. It is 
also expected that smaller lamps of the 
pattern just described, to the number of 
from six to ten or more, may be burned in 
the same circuit with the most perfect 
steadiness. It is needless to state that none 
of these objects have been attained by any 
of the other machines or apparatus above 
named, and their great value in the eco- 
nomical use of the electric light for indus- 
trial purposes cannot be overestimated, 
eee 


Discovery cf Springs. 


M. Baour states that in many cases 
permanent supplies of subterranean water 
may be found by observing the quivering 
of the air on a clear summer’s day, when 
the sun is near the horizon and the air is 
still. By the aid of an assistant with two 
beacons, the outlines of the quivering area 
may be marked out and wells dug at con- 
venient points, The success of “ divining 
rod” wielders may, perhaps, have often 
arisen from a knowledge of this method,— 
Les Mondes, 
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The Telephone and Microphone. 
Pror. E. D. Hueues’ remarkable im- 


provement on the telephone has excited, | 


and must continue to excite fora long time, 
the liveliest attention among scientists. No 
one need be afraid of lawsuits for infring- 
ing patents by using Mr. Hughes’ “ most 
wonderful discovery of the century” to 
the utmost, as the inventor declines to 
patent his discovery. Special skill is not 
required in applying it. All the capital 
necessary for the purchase of the appa- 


ratus, does not amount to more than fifty 
cents. With the assistance of illustrations, 
such as those published in the London 
Eugineering of May 20th, a boy of ordinary 
ability can make instruments which pro- 
duce the most startling results. A mere 
summary of the account of the manner in 
which Prof. Hughes accomplished his 
object, with a brief notice of some of the 
instruments based on the principle he dis- 
covered, is all that will be attempted here. 
Starting out with the theory that as the 
electrical condition of substances is affected 
by heat, and in some cases, at least, by 
light, and that heat and light being undula- 
tory motions, therefore the electrical con- 
dition should be affected by sound, sound 
being also a production of motion, he re- 
solved to test this. A telephone was made, 
with a small bar magnet, four inches long, 
half the coil of an electro-magnet, and a 
square piece of ferrotype iron, three inches 
square, clasped rigidly in front of one pole 
of the magnet between two pieces of board. 
He made a battery of three small tumblers 
having a spiral piece of copper wire at the 
bottom of each tumbler, and covered with 
sulphate of copper, and then filled up with 
clay well moistened with water. Lastly, a 
piece of zinc as a positive element was 
placed upon the moist clay. Insulated 
wires joined the plates, and the three cells 
were united in a series. This battery will 
remain in good working order for several 
months. Connecting the battery with the 
telephone, at a point in the circuit, he 
placed a strained wire, but no sound was 
transmitted until the stretched wire proke, 
and the transmission was only momentary. 
Next the broken ends were pressed to- 
gether with a slight pressure, and the re- 
sults were better. Then Prof. Hughes was 
led to find out what substance, or combina- 
tion of substances, which when affected by 
sound, would transmit sound to the tele- 
phone. A small glass tube filled with ‘‘white 
bropze”’—a mixture of tin and zinc to be 
had in the shops—having the ends closed 
with pieces of carbon, was connected at the 
place the stretchea wire wasused. A gal- 
vanometer introduced in circuit gave a de- 
flection in one direction when the carbon 
was pressed on the white bronze, and when 
a strain was placed on the glass the deflec- 
tion was in the opposite direction. This 
disclosed the fact that the materials to be 
acted upon must be such that the mole- 
cules would answer to the impingement of 
the sound wave, and thus make an altera- 
tion ia the resistance of the circuit. He 
tried all forms of pressure and modes of 
contact. The best material seems to be 
metallized charcoal—a piece of willow car- 
bon heated to a white heat and plunged in- 
to mercury, so as to be filled with minute 
metallic particles. This, inserted in the 
circuit, is termed a transmitter. One has 
only to speak at it and the sound is con- 
veyed to the receiver. The diaphragm of 
the transmitier is dispensed with. If at the 
place where the stretched wire was used 
the ends of the wire be each attached to 
French nails—long, bright . nails, with 
flat heads—and the nails be joined by,a 
coin or any bright metallic substance, 
speech will be sent to the receiver if one 
talks to the nails. There is space only to 
notice one or two of the applications of the 
discovery. Balance a piece of metallized 
carbon on a point connected with one pole 
of the battery through the telephone. 
Make this piece of carbon rest by a sort of 
arm on another piece of metallized carbon, 
and unite the latter to the other pole of the 
battery. If you speak to it six feet away 
the sound is heard distinctly at the tele- 
phone. A touch of a feather on the wood 
stand sounds’ like the sawing of wood. 
Another wonderful application is as fol- 
lows: A lozenge-shaped piece of carbon, 
1 inch long and 4 inch at its centre, has its 
lower end pointed and resting in a similar 
block connected with one pole of the bat- 
tery through the telephone, and the upper 
rounded end steadied in a cavity in a like 
block united to the other pole of the bat- 
tery. Both the horizontal blocks have the 
ends 10 which the wires are not attached 


inserted in a piece of board. With this 


transmitter the tick of a watch or the 
tramp of a _house-fly can be sent 100 
miles away. Lastly, if one fill a quill 
with willow carbon blocks, connect the 
projecting ends with the poles of the bat- 
tery, and insert a galvanometer in the 
circuit, we have an instrument so sensitive 
to temperature that the galvanometer 
needle swings violently in one direction on 
the approach of the human hand. On 


| cooling the tube the needle swings in the 


ap | other 
ratus, or rather the material for the appa- | 


direction. Even the heat generated 
by the motion of a small French clock can 
be measured by it. 

The foregoing account scarcely gives a 
full notion of the wonders of this inven- 
tion. Unfortunately, a contest is springing 
up between two gentleman respecting the 
priority of claims for the discovery. Mr. 
Edison, remarkable for his ingenuity, ap- 
pears from his statement in the Scientufic 
American to have invented all that is 
claimed by Mr. Hughes, and indeed much 
more. His apparatus, he says, was ex 
hibited to various scientific persons more 
than a year ago, and accounts of it were 
published at the time in several. periodical 
journals. The Scientific American, the 
editors of which are acquainted with Mr. 
Edison and the history of his discoveries, 
seem to be convinced that if Hughes has 
not made unjust pretensions, he has shown 
great and singular ignorance of what is 
going on in the scientific world. The re- 
semblance of the instruments designed 
and used by the two gentlemen is so near- 
ly alike that it is impossible to doubt that 
one had derived his ideas from the other. 
So far as the facts have been published, it 
looks as if Hughes is indebted .to Edison, 
and has done a great and inexcusable 
wrong. 


a Aid 
Manufacture of Plumbago Crucibles. 


“Dourcn pots” was the commercial name 
for plumbago crucibles up to forty-five 
years ago. The Kaufmans, of Obernzell, 
in Bavaria, were the only manufacturers in 
the world, and their limited production 
found but restricted use, for melting pots 
were more commonly made of clay and 
sand. At the present time American plum- 
bago crucibles, made of American black 
lead from the mines near Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., of better quality and cheaper in 
price than the Bavarian pots, are sold in 
Obernzell itself. More are sent to Ger- 
many than to any other country, and they 
have driven ‘‘ Dutch pots” out of market 
after market, until, now to be found in 
every metal working district, they have 
taken their place in that long list of indus- 
trial exports in the constant growth of 
which may be discerned the promise and 
potentiality of the United States becoming 
the greatest exporting nation on the 
globe. 

Graphite, plumbago, or blacklead—the 
names are synonymous—is extracted from 
the mine either in the foliated or the granu- 
lar form. For crucible manufacture the 
first mentioned variety is used, and of the 
quality known as ‘‘prime lump,” and in 
the works of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, in Jersey city, the first process 
which it undergoes is that of grinding in 
so-called ‘‘cannon-ball” mills. : 

With the plumbago is mingled a small 
proportion of kaolin or China clay, vary- 
ing according to the use for which the 
crucible to be made is intended. To every 
10 parts of graphite is also added 7 parts 
of a gray clay which is imported from 
Klingenberg, in Bavaria, besides a little 
ground charcoal, the latter to secure po- 
rosity. These ingredients are mixed dry; 
water is afterwards added, and the com- 
pound passes to a huge cast-iron cylinder 
capable of holding about three tons. Here 
thorough stirring is done by means of arms 
arranged radially on a central vertical ro- 
tating shaft. Each arm, besides having 
four vertical bevelled blades, is made flat 
above and bevelled below, so that the mass 
undergoes a kneading, which secures its 
rapid and homogeneous mixing. 

The material emerges of the consistence 
of thick mud, and is at once moulded into 
crucibles. ‘This is done either by hand or 
by machinery, special forms being made 
in the former way. The desired quantity 
being weighed, the moulder shapes it into 
an egg form, and places it on the rotating 
potter’s lathe before him. Then, with his 
bare hands, he presses it first into shape 
resembling an apothecary’s mortar, then 
his fist goes into the middle to form the 
cavity, and then succeeds an indescribable 
series of pressures and measurings, the up- 
shot of which is the completely formed 


crucible standing on the wheel. A wire 
run under it loosens it from its support, it 
is lifted off upon a board, and _ three 
squeezes between the hands convert it into 
a three-cornered vessel. It is then placed 
aside for twenty-four hours to become dry. 
—Scientific American. 
5 a iad 
Temperature of the Earth’s Crust. 


Ir appears, from careful observation, 
that the rate of increase of temperature 
found in the earth’s interior, when digging 
or boring downward, is not uniform, but 
that this ratio becomes less at greater 
depths. This was found to be the legitimate 
conclusion drawn from tbe observation of 
temperatures at various depths during the 
boring of the artesian well of Grenelle, in 
Paris; but a single course of observations 
was not considered conclusive, and as soon 
as the well was finished and flowing, the 
warm water from below made the tem- 
perature of the whole shaft nearly uniform. 
Recently, however, another opportunity has 
offered itself; twenty miles from Berlin, 
Prussia, at Sperenberg, the deepest of all 
artesian wells ever undertaken is being 
bored. It was commenced in 1867, and 
has reached the depth of 4,000 feet. Care- 
ful observations in regard to the tempera- 
ture showed that it increased regularly 
with the depth. The average was about 
216° Fah. for 100 feet for the first 1,000 
feet; at 1,500 feet the increase was 214°; at 
2,000 feet, 134°; at 3,000 feet, 1°; and at 
4,000 feet, only 4g° for every 100 feet. As 
these observations were taken with the 
utmost care and precaution, they show that 
the hypothesis thus far accepted by most 
geologists in regard to the very high tem- 
perature of the earth’s interior must be 
either abandoned or at least considerably 
modified, because if this ratio of increase 
continues to diminish in the same way at 
the moderate depth of 5,280 feet, or one 
mile, the further increase will cease, and a 
uniform moderate temperature of 122° Fah. 
will prevail. In any case, even if we doubt 
the absolute correctness of the observa- 
tions, or attribute the peculiar results to 
local circumstances, it tends to show that at 
least at a depth of 20 miles the temperature 
is uniform, and far below that of melted 
rocks. Some of our scientific colleagues 
go so far as to say that these observations 
give the death-blow to all the Plutonic 
theories of geologists.—Manufacturer and 
Builder. 


_——_____0~- 0 
Preservation of Fruit. 


Ds Luca states in the Répertotre de la 
Pharmacie, 1876, as the result of repeated 
experiments, that fruit will keep for a 
longer or shorter time in close vessels, 
whether the air space within the vessels is 
filled with carbonic acid, or hydrogen, or 
ordinary atmospheric air, or is a vacuum; 
that fruit so placed undergoes a sort of 
slow decomposition by disengaging car- 
bonic acid and sometimes hydrogen, and 
forming alcohol and acetic acid without the 
interposition of a ferment; that in air-tight 
vessels the process of decomposition is less 
complete, owing to the increased air press- 
ure set up within the vessels by the disen- 
gaged gases; that flowers and leaves uct 
like fruit under the same conditions; that 
fruit, flowers, or leaves in closed vessels 
may be kept in a state of imperfect preser 
vation for some time, either in carbonic 
acid, hydrogen, or atmospheric air, by in- 
creasing the air-pressure sufticiently—but, 
although these outward appearances may 
remain unaltered, the taste and smell will 
be impaired. 


= ose 
A Peculiar Egg Food. 


In Germany, and more especially in the 
Principality of Nassau, a particular alimen- 
tation is adopted to render hens more 
fecund during winter and~-those periods 
when they ordinarily lay but few eggs. All 
the edible fungi are gathered, dried, and re- 
duced to powder; capsules of linseed are 
then ground, and two parts of this mixed 
with four of rye or wheat flour and one of 
powdered acorns. To this, one part of the 
powdered mushroom is added, with suffi- 
cient water to form a paste, which is made 
into small pellets the size of a pea and 
given to the hens to eat. 

——_—_ ----— —— 


Cloth from Feathers. 


A New industry i¢ said to be extending 
rapidly in Paris; it consists in the manu- 
facture of a cloth five times lighter and 
three times warmer than wool, from the 
feathers of domestic and other birds. The 


material is waterproof, and takes dye/| tractive, but they do not reach the desired 


readily, 


The Use of Verbena in Spain. 


In England the fine lady plucks a sprig 
and scents her hand with it; so does the 
Spanish lady, but she knows well its value, 
and treasures and dries for winter use every 
leaf of it. It is here well known as one of 
the finest cordials and stomachics in the 
world. It can be taken in two ways, either 
made into a decoction, with hot water and 
sugar, and drunk cold as a refresco and 
tonic, or better still, with the morning and 
evening cup of tea, thus—put a sprig of 
lemon verbena, say five or six leaves, into 
the teacup and pour the tea upon it; you 
will never suffer from flatulence, never be 
made nervous and old-maidish, never have 
cholera, diarrhoea, or loss of appetite. Be- 
sides, the flavor is simply delicivus; no one 
who has once drunk their Pekoe with it will 
ever again drink it without a sprig of lemon 
verbena.— Among the Spanish People— 
Rose. 
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A River Intensely Salt. 


Ir was very Jong supposed that. the 
brackishness of Salt River, Arizona, was 
caused by the stream running over a bed of 
salt somewhere along its course. Its wa- 
ters are pure and fresh from where it heads 
in the White Mountains to within fifty 
miles of where it empties into the Gila. 
Fifty miles from its junction with the Gila 
there comes into it a stream of water that 
is intensely salt. This stream pours out of - 
the side of a large mountain, and is from - 
twenty to thirty feet deep. It is very rapid, 
and pours into the Salt River a great volume 
of water. Here could be easily manufac- 
tured sufficient salt to supply the world. 
All that would be necessary would be to 
dig ditches and lead the brine to basins in 
the nearest deserts. The heat of the sun 
would make the salt. Were there a rail- 
road near the stream its waters would 
doubtless soon be turned and led to im- 
mense evaporating ponds. It is supposed 
that the interior of the mountain out of 
which the streams flow is largely com- 
posed of rock salt.—Wevada Enterprise. 


Advertising. 


THE immense circulation of some news- 
papers does not necessarily prove them to 
be good mediums in which to advertise. 
An advertiser must first know what class of — 
readers he desires to reach. It all classes, 
then the paper of the immense circulation is 
his best medium. If, on the other hand, he 
desires to obtain the patronage of only a 
certain class, he must use good judgment in 
the selection of a medium. A paper that 
reaches a certain class presents to the ad- 
vertiser a condensed circulation, and there- 
fore the more choice and valuable. The 
man who makes engines only needs to reach 
those who have use for such; or he who 
makes certain lines of hardware, patent 
articles, etc., only desires to reach those who 
deal in such goods; the fire insurance man-— 
agers seek to reach the owners and occu- 
pants of property; the dealers in manufac- 
turers’ supplies want to reach manufac- — 
turers; the tailors and gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing goods stores, those who have use and 
are able to buy their wares. A wide-spread — 
circulation among all classes is not an ad- 
vantage, but a positive disadvantage. Th 
medium that meets the wants of an adver-~ 
tiser, in as condensed a form as possible, 
is more valuable than the one which is 
of general circulation. In the columns of 
the former an advertisement meets the 
eyes of just the parties the advertiser seek 
to make customers, and none others. Of 
what possible advantage can it be to am 
advertiser, for instance, who seeks to reac 
the manufacturers of woollen goods, that 
the paper in which he advertises reaches 
the boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers? Of what possible advantage can 
it be to the tailor that the paper he adver- 
tises in is read by thousands of parties alto-— 
gether unable to buy and pay for a suit of — 
clothes? On the contrary, it is a disad- 
vantage. Thousands of dollars are daily 
thrown away by advertisers who do not — 
disburse their funds to the best advantage. 
Advertisers should first of all determine 
what particular class of persons they desire 
to reach, and then with judgment select the 
newspapers that would be read by those 
parties. A general circulation is of no ad- 
vantage to the majority of advertisers, while 
the medium which circulates among speci 
classes is most valuable. They are the 
direct routes; the other may be more ale — 
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| localities, —Bostun Journal of Commerce, 
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METRIC WEIG 


WE are in receipt of a Circular issued by 
the Treasury Department to the Marine 
Hospital Service, in reference to the adop- 
tion of the metric system of weights and 
measures for purveying medicines and for 
other official medical purposes. 

From the 27th of April, 1878, medical of- 
ficers were ordered to use the metric system 
in the performance of their official duties. 
In expressing quantities by weight, the 
terms ‘“‘gramme” and ‘‘centigramme”’ 
only will be used,.and for quantities by 
Measure the term ‘‘cubic centimetre.” 
The weights and graduating measures, as 
well as the glass-ware, hereafter furnished 
the medical officers, will be in accordance 
therewith. 


To facilitate the ready conversion of the 
old into the new terms of weights and 
measures, the following simple rules are 
appended. 


1. To express quantities by weight of the 
apothecaries’ system in metric terms, or 
to write medical prescriptions in metric 
weights. 

RuLE A.—Reduce each quantity to grains; 
then divide the-number by 10, (or move the 
decinial point one place to the left,) and 
from the quotient subtract one-third. The 
remainder is in each case the number of 
grammes representing (nearly) the same 
quantity. Or, 

Rute B.— Reduce each quantity to 
drachms, and multiply the number by 4. 
The product is in each case the number of 
grammes representing (nearly) the same 
quantity. Or, 

RULE C.—Reduce each quantity to ounces, 
and multiply the number by 32. The pro- 
duct is in each case the number of grammes 
representing (nearly) the same quantity. 

To insure greater accuracy, if in any 
case deemed necessary, three per cent. may 
be deducted from the answer arrived at by 
either of the Rules A, B, and C. The de- 
viation from exactness will then be reduced 
to one-fifth of one per cent., the remainder 
being less than the exact equivalent sought 
_ by only 2.04 Brains for every 1,000 grains, 
_ or about one grain for every ounce. 

2. To express quantities by measure of 
the. apothecaries’ system in metric terms, 
or to write medical prescriptions in metric 
cubic measures. 


Rue D.—Reduce each quantity to min- 
ims; then divide the number by 10, (or move 
the decimal point one place to the left,) 
and from the quotient subtract one-third. 
The remainder is in each case the number 
of cubic centimetres representing (nearly) 
the same quantity. Or, 


RuLE E.—Reduce each quantity to fluid 
drachms, and multiply the number by 4. 
The product is in each case the number of 
cubic centimetres representing (nearly) the 
same quantity. Or, 


RuLE F.—Reduce each quantity to fluid 
ounces, and multiply the number by 82. 
The product is in each case the number of 
cubic centimetres representing (nearly) the 
same quantity. 

To insure greater accuracy, if in any 
case deemed necessary, 8 per cent. may be 
deducted from the answer arrived at by 
either of the Rules D, E and F. The de- 
viation from exactness will then be reduced 
to less than one half of one per cent., the 

remainder being less than the exact equi- 
valent sought by only 4.49— minims for 
every 1,000 minims, or less than 2} minims 
for every fluid ounce. 

The important advantage of a simple re- 
lation between the units of weight and the 
units of measure is acknowledged, and is 
one of the strong arguments in favor of the 
Metric system, the weight unit or 
“‘gramme” being the weight of one cubic 
centimetre of distilled water of maximum 
density under the pressure of one atmos- 
phere. The minim and the grain, how- 
ever, have no simple relation to each other; 
but as the difference between the weight of 
one minim of distilled water of maximum 
density under the pressure of one atmos- 
phere, and the weight of a troy grain, is 
comparatively small, it has been ignored 
entirely in preparing the rules for the con- 
version of apothecaries’ measure into me- 
tric measure (Rules D, E, and F), and 
hence the arithmetical processes in the 
rules pesconyerting old measures into new 
are respectively. identical with the pro- 


cesses given in the rules for converting 
weights, as will be seen upon comparison 
of Rule D with Rule A, Rule E with Rule 
B, and Rule F with Rule C. For this pur- 
pose one minim is considered as weighing 
one grain, one fluid drachm as weighing 
one drachm, and one fluid ounce as weigh- 
ing one ounce. (See the Table of !approxi- 
mate equivalents of apothecaries’ weights 
and measures in metric terms, in the next 
column. 

It will be seen that if the three Rules A, 
B and ©, be all applied in converting the 
several quantities by weight in any one 
prescription or formula, the original pro- 
portions between these quantities will still be 
preserved, the deviation from exactness be- 
ing invariable. It will also be seen that 
the three Rules D, E and F may be all ap- 
plied in converting the several quantities by 
measure in any one prescription or formula 
without disturbing the original proportions 
between said quantities. Thus, if all the 
ingredients in the formula be expressed by 
weight, or if they all be expressed by 
measure, the rules given may be employed 
indiscriminately without changing the 
character of the formula in the least. But 
ifin any one formula both weights and 
measures are used together, then the pro- 
portions between the quantities by weight 
and the quantities by measure will be 
changed, so that, in the metric formula, 
constructed according to the rules given, 
the measured quantities will be about five 
per cent. larger in proportion to the weighed 
quantities, the deviation from exactness in 
the measures being an excess of eight per 
cent., while in the weights it is an excess 
of only three per cent. Thus, if a pre- 
scription for one grain of a strychnia salt 
dissolved in four fluid ounces of water be 
converted into metric terms by the applica- 
tion of these rules, the metric formula ar- 
rived at would give us a solution five per 
cent. weaker, which is an absolutely insig- 
nificant difference. 

In applying the foregoing rules for writ- 
ing prescriptions the metric quantities 
should be adjusted so as to be expressed in 
as simple decimal terms as may be practi- 
cable, without materially changing the 
dose or the character of the formula. 

The terms “ gramme” and ‘‘ cubic xen- 
timetre ” might be abbreviated ‘‘ Gm.” and 
“CC.” To preclude the possibility (in 
careless writing), however, of mistaking 
the sign gm. (gramme) for the sign “‘ gr.” 
(grain), the number should invariably pre- 
cede the sign, using the common Arabic 
numerals. Thus, while ten grains is al- 
ways written ‘gr. x.” (Roman numerals 
being used), ten grammes would be writ- 
ten ‘10 Gm.” When the term “ centi- 
gramme ” is used it should be spelled out 
in full. Ten centigrammes might, how- 
ever, more conveniently be written ‘0.10 
Gm.” than “10 centigrammes.” In writ- 
ing the abbreviated metric denominations 
should always be underscored; but the 
preceding number should not, as above. 

Two examples will suffice to illustrate 
the foregoing rules and suggestions. The 
following prescription: 

&.—Extr. Coloc. Comp., 3 iss. 
Extr. Colch. Acet., gr. xii. 
Extr. Digitalis, gr. vj. 

Make into 24 pills, 
would, in metric terms, be written: 


R.—Extr, Coloc. Comp., 6 Gm. (See Rule 
B.) 
Extr. Colch. Acet., 0.8 Gin. (See Rule 


A.) 
Extr. Digitalis, 0.4Gm. (See Rule A.) 


Make into 24 pills. 
Or, in a more finished decimal manner: 
R.—Extr. Coloc. Comp., 7.50 Gm. 
Extr. Colch. Acet.,1 Gm. 
Extr. Digitalis, 0.5 Gm. 
Make into 30 pills. 
And ‘the following prescription: 
R.—Potassii Bromidi, 3 i. 
Elix. Aurantii, fl. % viij. 
Mix, 
would, in metric terms, be written: 
K.—Potassii Bromidi, 32 Gm. 
Elix. Aurantii, 250 C7C° 
Or, in a more finished decimal manner: 
R.—Potassii Bromidi, 32 Gm. 
Elix. Aurantii, 250 O7C. 
Mix. a 
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HTS AND MEASURES. 


TABLE FOR CONVERTING APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHTS AND MEASURES INTO 


METRIC 


For the convenience of the readers of 
Tue DruaGists CIRCULAR, we reprint be- 
low a table which appeared in the June 
number of last year. It has the advantage 
of showing at a glance the approximative 
value of Troy Weights and Fluid Measures 
in Metric Weights, and conversely that of 
Metric Weights in ordinary Apothecaries’ 
Weights and Measures. It slightly differs 
in some respects from the Treasury table, 
but it is essentially the same, only some un- 
important decimals are omitted as tending 
to confuse without affording any adequate 
advantage. 

The table follows the scale of the Phar- 
macopeeia, so far as solids are concerned. 
In regard to liquids, inasmuch as in our 
Pharmacopeia they are only represented 
by a blank leaf, a different plan was neces- 
sary, which needs some explanation to ren- 
der the arrangement intelligible. Three 


WEIGHTS. 


standards have been taken, namely: (1 
liquids lighter than water, of a specific 
gravity varying between 0°85 and 0°95; this 
includes the spirits, tinctures made with 
strong alcohol, and fixed and volatile oils; 
(2) waters and fluid extracts and tinctures 
prepared with dilute alcohol, all having 
approximately the density of water; an 
(8) liquids heavier than water, of asp. gr. 
ranging from 1°25 to 1°32, which includes 
glycerine and the syrups. A few liquids, 
like ether, chloroform, sulphuric acid, etc., 
cannot be said to belong to any of the 
three classes represented on the list, but 
they are so rarely prescribed in addition to 
mixtures, that the table will practically 
answer all purposes when apothecaries’ 
weights and measures have to be converted 
into metric weights. 

This being premised, we append the 
table in question. 


GRAMMES FOR LIQUIDS. 


APOTHECARIES’ |_ = 4 S 
TROY WEIGHT. GRAMMES. MEASURES. 

| |Lighter than Spec. Grav. of Heavier than 

| Water. Water. Water. 

GRAINS. | MINIMS. | 

ae 004, 1 055 06 | .08 
ne 005. 2 Ro) AO Mess S18) A i 
“ly 006 3 | Oey .18 . 24 

L 008 4 299! 194] 139 

4 .010 5 .28 .3 .40 

4 tcxtOL6 6 B32 .36 48 
Done bya? 7 peeps 42} 456 

3 | 08 8 | 45 V5 .65 

Ries Aeticid OD 9 ae. 0 uDOy bit bikes 

1 | 065 10 «5d .6 | . 80 

2 lumen tts 12 65 |  .72| — .96 

: saints 20) Nhe hd PES A TB at 

4 | .26 15 | .80 | eel} 620 

5 u89 16 SOO cela n ed coe 

6 Ls 89 20 1,12: | “eae chet 

c .45 25 ay ee L Job aaa 

8 52 30 E1270 712908 E50 

9 | .59 45 2.00 2.20 2.90 
10 (dss) | .65 40 2eQ5 2.50 3.380 
12 bear hou 48 BETO AW 32.0 4.00 
14 90 | DO | 2.80 Dobe 4.15 
15 1.00 60 (£3) 3.40 3.75 | 5.00 
16 1.05 65 |. 3.60 | 4.0 5.30 
18 d ted (93) 72 | 4.05 4.5 6.00 
° 20 (di) 1.3 80 4.50 5.0 6.65 
24 1.5 90 (f3iss) | 5.10] 5.6 7.50 
30 (38s) | 1.95 96 5.40 | 6.0 8.00 
32 Daal 100 5.60 6.25 8.30 
36 Pe 2..8 120 (£3 ii) Oil Daehn. D 10.00 
40 (ii) | 2.6 || 150 sii) 8.50] 9.5 | 12.50 
45 eB LO alhemaleh GO | 9.00 | 10.0 | 18.30 
50 (9 iiss)| 3.2 180 ¢3iii) | 10.10 | 11.25 | 15.00 
60 (33) 3.9 || 210 (f3iiiss)) 11.80 | 13.0 Lisov. 
70 yar cD Ori | 240, (f3iv) | 13.50 | 15.0 |-90+00 
80 (div) | 5.2 f3v 16.90 | 18.75 | 25.00 
90 (3iss)| 5.9 f 3 vss 18.60.) 20.75 bh -2Gaa0 
100 (dv) | 6.5 |) t3vi 2025 -| 22.5 |.80.00 
110 (dD vss)} 7.1 || £3 vii 23.60 | 26.25 | 35.00 
120 (3 ii) 7.80 | £3 viii Zi) 27.00 | 80.0 | 40.00 
150 (3iiss)| 9.75 || t3ix 30.40 | 33.75 | 45.00 
180 (3iii) | 11.65 || ¢zx 33 275 37.6 50.00 
240 (ss) | 15 5 f 3 xii (f 3 iss) 40.50 | 45.0 60.00 
300 (3 v) 19.4 f z xiv 47°25 | $69.5 70.00 
360 (3 vi) | 238.3 f Zii 54.00 | 60.0 80.00 
420) (3 vii) yh eee f Z iiss 67.50 fe ves0. 100.00 
480 (zi) | 31.1 fF iii 81.00 | 90.0 {120.00 
ii | 62.2 I tz iiiss | 94.50 105.0 140.00 

ziy \124,4 f Ziv 108,00 |120,0 (160,00 
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Book Notices. 


PaysicaAL Tecunics. Practical Instructions 
for making experiments in Physics and 
the construction of physical apparatus 
with the most limited means. 
Frick, of Freiburg. Translated by John 
D. Easter, Ph. D., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. With seven hundred 
and ninety-seven illustrations. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 


The object of this book is to furnish an 
introduction to physical experimentation, 
to call attention to the points which are 
important in the purchase and use of ap- 
paratus, and to give instructions for their 
construction in the cheapest and most ef- 
fective way. Only such are described as 
any one with mechanical skill, or the aid 
of a good mechanic, may make for him- 
self. Air-pumps, telescopes, microscopes, 
ete , are expected to be’ procured from 
dealers. The size of the apparatus is al- 
ways given, either in the text or in the 
figures, as the author knows from expe- 
rience how greatly one may err in this 
respect. In these measures the line is 
assumed to be equal to three millimetres, 
rather above the real value. 

On perusing the book, it is impossible 
not to remark at once the practical character 
of the work, and the great precision with 
which every operation is described down to 
the slightest details. Before treating of 
the apparatus proper, the author gives some 
general directions that are to become of 
use afterwards, and teaches the reader how 
to use his tools, how to select some, and 
how to make others. <A plan of arrange- 
ment for the physical laboratory is given, 
and followed by directions for working 
glass, copper and brass; for drawing wire, 
cutting screws, soldering, gluing, cement- 
ing, varnishing, etc. Every operation is 
well explained by both the text and the 
illustrations in such a manner as can be 
done only by one who has been through 
the work with his own hands. The book 
will be found a valuable help to teachers 
in the higher schools, and to those who in- 
tend to study physics for recreation or for 
original investigation. It Certainly de- 
served translation into the English lan- 
guage, and cannot fail to meet here with 
the success that attended its two first 
editions in Europe. 


SrxtH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, for 
the session of 1878-9, with Register and 
examination papers for 1877-8. The 
last commencement exercises of the Col- 
lege were at the time duly noticed in 
THE DRuGGIsTs CIRCULAR. 

Any particulars not given in the An- 
nouncement can be obtained by addressing 

John H. Snively, the Registrar, 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE OF THE FortTy-sEVENTH 
SEssion, 1877-8, and Announcement for 
the session of 1878-9, 


SixTH AND SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORTS OF 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE COL- 
LEGE OF PHARMACY OF NEW YORK FOR 
1877-1878, 


A very handsome pamphlet of sixty 
pages, containing the names of the officers 
and committees of the Association, the 
graduating classes of 1877 and 1873, and 
various reports and original papers. The 
rojl of members, with their addresses, con- 
cludes the publication. The report of the 
Treasurer shows a balance of about $440 
to the credit of the Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws oF THE AU- 
GusTA PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
organized May 11th, 1878, in Augusta, 
Georgia. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY HosprraL, PRACTICAL Dr- 
PARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARY COLLEGE, 1878. A. LIAUTARD, 
M. D., V. 8., Dean of the Faculty and 
Chief Surgeon of the Hospital. 


Fiur Exrracts By REPERCOLATION. By 
Epwarp R. Squrss, M. D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Reprinted from the American 
Journal of Pharmacy for May, 1878 
With additions by the author. 


A very able paper, written in view of 
the approaching revision of the Pharma- 
copeia, and illustrated with several draw- 
ings. 


EvuLogy vuron Lunsrorp P. YANDELL, 
M.D. By T. 8. Bex1, M. D., of Louis. 
ville, Ky, Reprinted from the American 
Practitioner of April, 1878, 


By Dr. | 


A.D., and the relic, if it has any historical 
value at all, is a curious and worthy speci- 


risen to a place of still higher honor and 
esteem. 
emblems of imperial authority; in Japan 
they were indispensable to the lowest as 
well as the highest classes. 
their introduction into the former country 
is not unlikely to be true. 


REMARKABLE CAsE oF Morputa TOoLER- 
ANCE BY AN InFant. By James L. 
LirtLe, M. D., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, etc. Reprinted from 
the American Journal of Obstetrics of 
April, 1878. 

OLD AG&; ITs DISEASES AND ITS HYGIENE. 
By L. P. Yanpett, M. D. Reprint 
from the American Practitioner, Feb- 
ruary, 1878. 

RULES AND By-LAws OF THE COVENTRY 
AND WARWICKSHIRE PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraTion, Coventry, England, 1878. 

New REMEDIES AND THEIR PREPARATIONS, 
being the introductory address delivered 
by Mr. Councillor Wyley, President, to 
the members of the Coventry and War- 
wickshire Pharmaceutical Association, 
Coventry, England, 1878. 

LAPARO-ELYTROTOMY; A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE C#SAREAN Section. By T. Gar- 
LARD THomas, M. D., of New York. 
Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Obstetrics, April, 1878. 

THE InTRAVENOUs INJECTION OF MILK As 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TRANSFUSION OF 
Buoop. Illustrated by seven operations. 
By T. Gar~Larp THomas, M. D., of 
New York. Reprinted from the New 
York Medical Journal, May, 1878. 


COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
CAHS8AREAN SECTION AND LAPARO-ELY 
TROTOMY IN NEw York. By T. G. 
Tuomas, M. D. Reprinted from the 
New York Medical Journal, May, 1878. 

oo 
Fans. 


THE pen of a true historian might be 
busily employed in tracing the history of 
fans from the remotest antiquity. A coin- 
cidence almost unique in the annals of 
fashion caused the use of the article, in one 
form or another, to be adopted spontane- 
ously in every quarter of the globe, without 
the necessity of borrowing them second- 
hand, or resorting to any servile imitation 
of the more civilized nations. Egypt may 
probably claim with justice the first inven- 
tion of this, as well as most other appli- 
ances of ancient luxury. They were used 
by the Pharaohs as standards in battle, and 
in time of peace for keeping the flies off the 
sacrificial offerings and cooling the brow 
of the priest-king as he performed the 
sacred functions of his office. It is suid that 
they appear also on the tombstones in 
Thebes, where paintings represent them 
surrounding the sovereign at his court. To 
this day the Greek Church keeps up the 
ancient usage, and the deacon, at his ordi- 
nation, is presented with a fan wherewith 
to keep the flies from the officiating priest. 
But the Grecian fan was originally a sim- 
pler instrument, a mere branch of myrtle 
or bough of the plane tree; feathers were 
adopted at the comparatively late date of 
the fifth century B.C.; but it does not ap- 
pear what sort of fan was that which Euri- 
pides put into the hand of fair Helen’s at- 
tendant. The Roman fans were most often 
made of perfumed wood, and carried be- 
fore them by slaves, much as Peter carries 
the fan for Juliet’s nurse. With the ad- 
vance of luxury, feathers, jewels, and the 
precious metals were pressed into the serv- 
ice, and antiquarians still point to the fan 
of Theodolinda, preserved among the 
relics in the cathedral of Monza. Theodo- 
linda married the Lombard Antharis in 588 


men of the art of the later empire. In the 
meantime, in the east of Asia fans had 


In China they were part of the 


The story of 


It relates how a 
certain princess, assisting at a feast of lan- 
terns, and wearing, according to custom, a 
mask concealing her whole face, was so 
oppressed by the heat as to be unable to en- 
dure so close-fitting a screen. She accord- 
ingly took it off, and in order still to guard 
her features from the gaze of rude man- 
kind moved it quickly in the front of them, 
thereby at the same time hiding her charms 
and cooling her heated brow. ‘The device 
Was observed and imitated, and within a 
few minutes afterwards 10,000 masks were 
fluttering in front of as many female faces, 
The transition from a paper mask to a less 
awkward fan was then obvious and easy, 
and from that day fans became the rage 


throughout the Celestial Empire. In Japan 
a variety of ceremonies and uses has been 
invented for the fan, besides those to which 


Bell. 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 


upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 


ceived, and a permanent “binder” when 
filled. 
numbers. 


TOOTH POWDER BOX 


sales largely increased. 
ceipt of 10 cents. Sold by Druggists’ Sundriesmen. 
Also by 0, TWITCHELL, 


it was originally assigned. The lady who 
gives alms to a begger presents it to him 
invariably on the end of her fan. When a 
criminal is doomed to die a fan is broken 
and thrown down at his feet, and as the 
wretch stoops down to pick up the frag- 
ments, his head is taken off with one clever 
stroke. In conversation, if a note has to 
be made, it is jotted down at once on the 
ever-ready fan ; and a Japanese lady who 
might go to. a ball would have no need 
whatever of an engagement card. She 
would never dream of doubting where was 
the proper place to mark down the names 
of her partners. In the same country, even 
the soldiers on a line of march are allowed 
to carry and use their fans. This is almost 
the only place where men still usurp a 
privilege which European caprice now re- 
serves exclusively for the fair sex. In the 
Middle Ages fans were long imported only 
from the Levant, and Venice counted them 
among the most lucrative articles of her 
Oriental trade. Richard II. introduced 
them into his luxurious court, but they are 
not supposed to have appeared in France 
until introduced from Italy by Catherine 
de’ Medici. Once known, however, to 
Paris, in the headquarters of fashion, they 
soon established their renown. A desperate 
struggle ensued between the three guilds of 
mercers, gilders, and painters, as to which 
should have the sole right of manufacture 
and sale. The contest was equal, but the 
éventaillistes Were justly raised into a guild 
of their own in 1673, exactly thirty years 
before the Fanmakers’ Company was in- 
corporated in London. Louis XIV. was 
not likely to neglect an article of such 
obvious merits in the toilette and the draw- 
ing-room, and under his patronage the 
Paris workmen achieved the reputation 
which has been till now unchallenged. The 
richest gems and finest materials were 
pressed into their service, and Watteau was 
not above ornamenting one of their chefs 
@auvre with his immortal pencil. Fans 
have played their pa.t now and then in 
political history, In 1827 the Dey of Al- 
giers, in an altercation with the French 
consul, was rash enough to smite the latter 
with one which he carried. The blow cost 
the Dey his kingdom and Algiers its inde- 
pendence, and thus the land which is most 
famous for fans is indebted to one of them 
for the acquisition of its principal depen- 
dency. Spain has not, as far as we know, 
reaped such solid advantages from her de- 
votion to fans, although no unimportant 
part was played by them in the conquest 
of Montezuma’s kingdom. But the life of 
the Spanish beauty, and even the Spanish 
duenna, involves an intimate acquaintance 
with the whole art of fan management. A 
perfect language of fans has been invented 
in the drawing-rooms of Madrid, to expound 
which would be as difficult a task as that 
of divulging the mysteries of any other 
occult science. —Globve. 
—e-o-o 


New Claimant for Telephonic Honors. 


ACCORDING to Mr. W. F. Barrett, the first 
inventor of the electric telephone was Mr. 
John Cammack, As early as 1860 Mr. 
Cammack, while a student in the Royal 
School of Medicine, Manchester, made and 
exhibited a telephone containing not only 
the intermittent current introduced by 
Philip Reis, of Hamburg, in 1861, but the 
principle of continuous current of varying 
strength used still more recently by Mr. 
Edison and Prof. Graham Bell. ‘But there 
is no evidence whatever that Mr. Cammack 
had carried out his idea practically like 


oo 


Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DRuge@ists CrrcuLaR,” stamped 


This cover is at once a 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 


It will hold twenty-four or more 


» 


———————— 
O. TWITCHELL’S 


IS A SUCCESS! 


Those putting up their powder in it find their 
Sample sent on re- 


[July, 1878, 


PURE GOD LIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. : . 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oil 
who superintend its manufacture, therefore the only 
ones who can guarantee an absolutely PURE COD 
LIVER OIL. 

Cod Liver Oil with Iodine, Bromine and Phos- 
phorus. d 

Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda. 

Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime, _ 

Cod Liver Oil with Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 

Iodo-Ferrated Cod Liver Oil—A combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 

Elixir Taraxacum Comp. ; 

Elixir Pepsin, Bismuth and Strychnia. , 

Elixir Phosphate Iron, Quinine and Strychnia. 

Elixir Valerianate of Ammonia. 

Wine of Pepsin. ‘ 

Juniper Tar Soap—Very serviceable in Eczema 
and diseases of the skin generally. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD FLUID EXTRACTS, 


Reliable Animal Vaccine, 


Stored by Dr. FRANK P. FOSTER. 


This Vaccine is the only kind that may be said to 
have the unqualified endorsement of the medical 
profession of New York. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
every description of 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 


Musical Instruments, 


FINEST STRINGS, &c., 


DEPOT OF C. F. MARTIN & 
CELEBRATED GUITARS, 


All the Newest Styles of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments constantly on hand. 


46 MATDEN LAWS, 
NEW YORK. 


COWS 


DENNISON’S 


Absorbent Cotton 


PREPARED FROM THE BEST MATERIAL 
FOR USE AS A SURGICAL DRESSING, 
COMMENDS ITSELF ON ACOOUNT OF 
ITS PURITY, UNIFORMITY OF 


1179 Broadway, New York, 


TEXTURE, AND ITS 
PROPERTY AS AN 
ABSORBENT. 


WHAT PHYSICIANS SAY OF IT: 


“‘Anelegant and useful preparation.’’— Horatio 
R. Storer, M.D., Pres. Gynecological Society of 
Boston. 


‘‘It seems to be perfect. I can and do speak 
of it in the highest terms.’—Samuel Sexton, 
M.D., New York. 


‘‘A decided and valuable acquisition to our 
medical appliances.”’"—W. W. Dawson, M.D., 
Cincinnati. . 


‘‘Its delicate fibre and peculiar elasticity en- 
able me to cleanse the most sensitive surface 
without any pain.""—Leartus Oonnor, M.D., Sec. 
Detroit Medical College. 
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Medicine.* 


THE employment of climate in the treat- 
ment of disease extends back to the time of 
the Romans. 

The invalid patricians were sent to the 
heights of Stabiz, and in summer, when 
the air of the Eternal City was rendered 
pestiferous by the miasmas of the pontine 
marshes, the well-to-do inhabitants sought 
refuge on the health-giving shores of the 
Mediterranean. The remains of Cicero’s 
summer retreat are still shown near Poz- 
zuoli, in the neighborhood of Naples, and 
in Horace we find many places in which he 
sings the praises of the cool air of lovely 
Baie. The beneficial effects of long sea 
voyages in pulmonary diseases were also 
known to the ancient Romans. In those 
early days there were of course no meteoro- 
logical observations ; works on climatology 
were wanting, and the prescription of a 
change of residence could be therefore 
nothing more than a piece of crude empiri- 
cism. HKighteen hundred years have since 
elapsed without materially changing our 
views. 

Within the last fifty years an endless 
amount has been written about climatic re- 
sorts, their peculiarities and their indica- 
tions in the treatment of disease; but, un- 
fortunately, few, if any, of them rest upon 
a truly scientific basis. 

These publications contain, it is true, 
carefully calculated tables of the range of 
temperature, of humidity, and of atmos- 
pheric pressure; much about winds and 
precipitation, and a great deal is said in 
praise of equability of temperature, the 
clearness of the atmosphere, the luxuriant 
growth of vegetation, the blue skies and 
the charming beauty of the landscape, to 
say nothing of the favorable sanitary con- 
dition of the inhabitants. The perusal of 
these monographs fails, however, to give us 
any definite idea of the real ‘‘ healing prop- 
erty” (‘‘heilende princip’’) in climatic 
health resorts. We are expected to con- 
tent ourselves with the assurance that most 
of the patients who visit these resorts (and 
they are almost exclusively cases of pul- 
monary or constitutional disease) are either 
cured, or, at all events, improved. Up to 
within very recent times the expressive 
phrases, ‘‘mild climate” and ‘southern 
climate,” helped us out of our uncertainty 
in regard to a question so important for 
both the physician and bis patient. 

How very unstable were the claims set 
forth by various health resorts may be 
gathered from the fact that places which 
had been praised to the skies as perfect El- 
dorados for invalids were sooner or later 
abandoned; that every nation had its favor- 
ite resort, and that the most distinguished 
physicians often hold the most opposite 
views in regard to the therapeutic value of 
the same resort. 

This state of affairs was due to the fact 
that physicians were too little versed in 
meteorology to be able to correctly estimate 
the various factors or combination of fac- 
tors which constitute a climate—or to criti- 
cise the erroneous statements advanced in 
favor of the individual health resorts. 
When, in addition to this, we consider 
the great revolution that has taken place in 
medicine within the last two decades, and 
the entire change which our ideas of the 
etiology of consumption and its treatment 
have undergone within that period, it is 
not to be wondered at that our conception 
of the term ‘‘ climatic” and of ‘climatic 
resorts ” should.have suffered acorrespond- 
ing modification. Prior to the last fifteen 
years the word ‘‘ climatic” was considered 
identical with ‘southern,’ and the term 
“climatic resorts” was always associated 
with the scent of oranges and lemons, 
coupled with dreams of eternal sunshine, 
soft breathing zephyrs and balsamic ex- 
halations, 

The belief prevailed that consumption 
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did not occur in warm countries, but the | have occupied themselves with the study 


study of its geographical distribution soon | of the meteorological phenomena so essen- 


demonstrated the fact that certain tropical 
regions in both hemispheres were frequent- 
ly the very ones decimated by that disease, 
while the inhabitants of the arctic zones 
enjoyed comparative immunity. It is at 
last a settled fact that pulmonary con- 
sumption is neither favored by a low tem- 
perature, nor prevented or cured by a high 
one. 

Meteorology affords ample proof that 
pulmonary phthisis and temperature have 
nothing in common. 

Although that scourge of the human race 
is met with in every latitude, among the 


inhabitants of Greenland as well as among | 
the negro races of Africa, there are never- | 


theless certain territories which enjoy more 
or less immunities. On comparing the cli- 
mates of some of these, we will not only 
fail to find any analogy in their meteoro- 
logical character, but even discover in this 
respect the greatest dissimilarity, as an ex- 


tial in climatic therapeutics, that they have 
discovered that the term ‘‘ southern ” is not 
synonymous with ‘‘ warmth,” and that if 
we are in search of warm localities in win- 
ter we may attain our object just as well 
starting from the interior of our continent, 
say from the Ural mountains, by a journey 
westward as southward. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that during 
the past ten years hundreds of invalids 
have wintered in the elevated valleys of the 


|mountains with just as favorable results 


as in the so-called southern resorts. 

This conclusion was reached by observ- 
ing that consumption in all latitudes di- 
minishes with altitude, until it finally dis- 


appears altogether. 


ample of which we give the temperature of | 


the following places: 


Cold- Warm- , 
Lat. est est Annual 
month. month, "ean. 
Akureyri,Iceland.65° N, 28°40° F. 56°12° F. 40°10° F. 
Orenburg, in tem- 


perate zone....51 “ 3°93 69°80 35°96 
Madras, in torrid 
ZONE tira, aback 13“ %%00 88°16 81°50 


The great interest and vast importance of 
this complicated question might readily 
tempt me to exceed the limits imposed by 
the strictly meteorological character of this 
assembly. Omitting then that portion of 
the subject which appertains more proper- 
ly to medical science, I shall confine my 
self to that which is capable of being con- 
sidered from a meteorological point of 
view, but take the liberty of premising that 
I shall use the word ‘‘ meteorology” in its 
widest sense, and include the chemistry of 
the atmosphere. 

In order that we may correctly estimate 
the influence of meteorology in medicine, 


ter has not as yet discovered for the phy- 
sician what he has so long sought in vain, 
an ideal climate. The great service of me- 
teorology, and one which should not be 
underrated, consists really in the correct 
estimation of facts, the unearthing of er- 
rors, and the establishment of unassailable 
truths. If you will take the trouble to 
glance over any one of the numerous mono- 
graphs on resorts in Italy or the Riviera, 
you will find much praise bestowed upon 
the equability of the climate. Now me- 
teorology teaches us that the diurnal range 
of temperature increases as we proceed 
south, and that the difference in tempera- 


ture of two consecutive days is just as great | 


in Italy as with us (Vienna). Meteorology 
teaches us, further, that equability of tem- 


perature, that is, when the term is applied | 


to a long series of consecutive days, is only 


ate zone, in the region of the trade-winds 
and calms, and that when this property is 
desired, and value attached to it, we must 
seek health resorts in the western portion 
of our continent (Europe), as on the coasts 
of France, Netherlands, and of Norway, or 
on the western coast of England. It is 
particularly in this direction that meteorol- 
ogy has done good service in correcting 
misconceptions, and demonstrating that, 
so far as equability is concerned, southern 
localities are less “climatic” than those 
situated further north. Regarding the sub- 
ject from such a point of view, we would 
have to rank the coast of Norway as ‘‘ very 
climatic.” Considering this question in a 
strictly scientific spirit, without regard to 
its practicability and the difficulty of its 
execution, our physicians would have to 
turn their backs to the northern hemisphere 


northern portions of New Zealand, where 
the invalid could remain the whole year, 


the temperature of the coldest month being | 


48°2° F., and of the warmest 62°6° F., with 
the rainfall distributed equally over the 


whole year, and where in addition to these | 


advantages endemic diseases are unknown. 
It is only recently, and since physicians 


It was supposed that the rarity of con- 
sumption in these elevated regions was due 
to diminished pressure of the atmosphere, 
and upon this theory a pompous scientific 
structure was reared, which, however, after 
a little while, soon fell to pieces. I must 
here crave your indulgence if, to make my 
subject more intelligible, I speak a little of 
things appertaining more strictly to my 
own profession. The theory just men- 
tioned died out in consequence of a revolu- 
tion in our views concerning the nature of 
consumption. 

Formerly every variety of pulmonary 
phthisis was supposed to be the result of a 
neoplasm (tubercle) developed in the lung 
tissue, which underwent manifold meta- 
morphoses. It was observed, however, 
that many of these cases were not associ- 


j ated with any such neoplasm, but were de- 


, : /in the low lands 
met with on the other side of the temper- | 


u , ¢ | This ‘‘rebreathed air,” 
altogether,and direct their attention to the | 


| pendent upon disordered nutrition, imper- 


fect heematosis, and pathological processes, 
leading in the first place to inanition of the 
lungs, and then to wasting of the whole 
organism. The physiological effect of di- 
minished atmospheric pressure to increase 
the heart’s action was utilized for thera- 
peutic purposes, and this diminution of 


it must be stated at the outset that the lat- | Prowure Wag regarded @ pperesuse Of tlie 


immunity from consumption observed in 
the mountainous regions of every latitude. 
More extended observation, however, soon 
demonstrated the fallacy of this assertion, 
for it was noticed that the altitude at which 
this immunity commenced varied with lati- 
tude, being higher the nearer we approach 
the equator, which could not be the case if 
the above theory were correct, the laws of 
diminished pressure being everywhere the 
same. 

An inquiry instituted in Saxony, at the 
expense of that government, proved that 
elevation had nothing to do with immunity, 


| very high localities in the Erz and Riesenge- 


berge exhibiting a large percentage of 
phthisis as soon as the inhabitants turned 
their attention to the industrial arts, such 
as mining and the manufacture of china; 
while, on the other hand, the percentage 
yas diminished when the 
people were engaged in agriculture and 
cattle raising. Thus we see that science 
has failed to confirm the theory; the prac- 
tice, however, of sending invalids to win- 
ter in mountain regions proved neverthe- 
less a success. The ice was broken, and 
the old custom of seeking ‘‘ mild,” that is, 
‘“ warm ”’ climates, was thrown overboard. 
The fact thus established gave rise to re- 
newed researches, which, while they con- 
firmed the good results accruing to con- 
sumptives from a residence in the moun- 
tains, found that they were due to other 
causes than altitude. 

Fifteen years ago an English physician, 
MacCormac, published a book, in which 
he claimed that pulmonary consumption 
was an artificial product developed by in- 


| Spiring air which had been previously ex- 


pired, ‘‘rebreathed,” as he expressed it. 
he asserted, con- 
tained organic substances which gave rise 
to disease in the lungs. He went so far as 
to say that there would be no pulmonary 
consumption if every one would sleep with 
open doors and windows, and his first pre- 
scription was to sleep with the latter half 
if not wholly opened. It was a long time 
before his words were taken to heart ; and 
if all physicians have not the courage of 


| 
| 
| 
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MacCormac to make their phthisical pa- 
tients sleep in winter with open windows, 
they at least order the apartments of such 
invalids to be aired several times a day in 
the coldest weather, and allow them to 
walk in the open air, even when the tem- 
perature is below the freezing point. 

It has been established beyond all doubt 
that these organic substances, be they the 
gaseous products of putrefactive processes 
in the animal or vegetable kingdom, or 
vegetable germs, or microscopical animal- 
cules floating in the atmosphere, do reach 
the lungs with the current of air inspired, 
and are there capable of doing great mis- 
chief. The great hygienic value of venti- 
lation, the object of which is not only to 
supply fresh air, but also to carry off that 
which has been contaminated with mias- 
mas, has been demonstrated by a recent 
and very instructive example. During the 
late typhus epidemic in Vienna the phy- 
sicians, nurses and others in the various 
Vienna hospitals were all attacked with 
the disease, but in the Rothschild Hospital, 
in the suburb Wiihring, there was not a 
single case of contagion, although numer- 
ous cases of the disease were treated there. 
This latter is the only hospital in Vienna 
which is provided with a ventilator in the 
cellar worked with steam, by means of 
which the air in every room is emptied and 
renewed. Now Pasteur has proven that 
the organic substances are much more nu- 
merous near the earth’s surface than in the 
higher strata of the atmosphere, and that 
they continue to diminish the higher we 
ascend, disappearing entirely when we 
reach a tertain height in the mountains. 
We have, therefore, in the presence or ab- 
sence of these organic substances a very 
important point of distinction between the 
air of the plains and that of the mountains. 
That these substances are much more 
abundant in crowded cities than in small 
towns and villages is self-evident. Consid- 
ered from a climato-therapeutic point of 
view, ozone and rain are .intimately asso- 
ciated with this question. The property 
possessed by ozone of purifying the atmos- 
phere depends upon its oxidizing power. 
While oxygen requires a considerable de- 
gree of heat before it will combine with other 
substances, ozone does so at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Ozone destroys the products of 
decomposition by chemically combining 
with them and converting them into other 
bodies. The absence of ozone, however, 


does not justify the conclusion that the air 
is necessarily bad, as it may happen that 
all the ozone may have been expended in 
the oxidizing of the organic substances in 
it. On the other hand, the presence of 
ozone is proof positive that such an atmos- 
phere contains no organic substances. 

The air of the ocean and high mountains 
is richer in ozone than that of the plain, 
because the former contains little or no or- 
ganic matter. Here, as in many other 
things, every-day experience has forestalled 
science. It has been the custom for quite 
a long time to recommend the pine woods 
as a place of residence for pulmonary in- 
valids, but the ‘‘why” of the procedure 
has only recently been discovered. The 
turpentine exhaled from these pine forests 
possesses to a greater degree than all other 
bodies the property of converting the oxy- 
gen of the air into ozone, and as this latter 
destroys organic matter, the air of such for- 
ests must be very pure, and consequently 
conducive to respiration. 

Whether the direct inhalation of ozone is 
of any advantage must still be considered 
an open question. Asthe red blood cor- 
puscles themselves rapidly convert the oxy- 
gen into ozone, it would appear that the 
latter is not required in the respiratory pro- 
cess; and Alexander Schmidt, of Dorpat, is 
of the opinion that all the processes of oxi- 
dation within the organism are accom- 
plished not by oxygen, but by ozone, oxy- 
gen outside of the body being scarcely able 
at the temperature of animal heat (98°50° F.) 
to bring about the oxidation of highly or- 
ganized bodies. 

As air is mechanically cleansed by rain 
and snow, so it is chemically purified by 
ozone. Rain, as it were, washes out the 

atmosphere, and carries with it to the 
ground not only its solid particles, but also 
its carbonic acid and ammonia ; hence, 
while agriculture regards it as a capital fer- 
tilizer, medicine attaches to it great im- 


e 


climatic resorts where for weeks and 
months at a time it never rains. It must, 
of course, be granted that long-continued 
rains are disagreeable in many respects, but 
then this unpleasantness may be salutary, 
in the same way that the virtues of certain 
medicines are in no way impaired by their 
disagreeable or even disgusting taste or 
smell. It remains for us now to glance at 
the composition of our atmosphere, which 
under healthy normal conditions is, as a 
rule, as follows : 100 volumes contain oxy- 
gen, 20°81; nitrogen, 79°15; carbonic acid, 
0°04. Nitrogen plays no part in respira- 
tion, and may hence be left out of the 
question. he quality of air is estimated 
by the amount of oxygen and carbonic acid 
it contains. The difference between nor- 
mal air (O 20°81) and that which extin- 
guishes a candle (O 18°27), or in which 
man ceases to exist (O 17°20), strikes every 
one at a glance ; but the question has been 
raised whether any importance was to be 
attached to a slight difference, such as that 
which exists between two samples of air, 
the one containing O 20°999 and the other 
O 20°980 volumes. 

Angus Smith, in his book on ‘ Air and 
Rain,” replies that such differences exer- 
cise absolutely no influence on respiration 
so long as there is simply a diminution in 
the amount of oxygen, which may perhaps 
have been expended in the formation of 
ozone, but that the case is otherwise when 
a putrid gas takes the place of the oxygen 
absorbed by the products of decompo- 
sition. It will be remembered that appar- 
ently trifling differences are often of great 
importance in chemical researches. 

If we subtract, for instance, 0:980 from 


0:999, we get 0:019 for 100 volumes, or for } 


a million a difference of 190. If now our 
drinking water is contaminated with pois- 
on, or with some decomposing substance, 
which must be regarded as a poison, in this 
proportion of 190 to 1,000,000, we get in 
every litre (2°113 pints) 0-19 gramimes (2:931 
grs.), a quantity amply suflicient to cause 
disease or even death. 

Besides this, it must not be forgotten 
that the amount of fluid taken as a drink is 
as nothing compared to the enormous quan- 
tity of air inspired. An adult takes, on an 
average, about from three to four litres of 
water a day, but inhales no less than 6,000 
to 12,000 litres of air. Then, again, I must 
remind you that the impurities breathed in 
with the air remazn in the blood (except in 
those cases where they are excreted from 
the circulation), and that this latter is de 
void of those disinfecting properties pos- 
sessed in so high a degree by the secretions 
of the stomach. The above-mentioned 
quantity would be for many poisons a truly 
gigantic dose, but still the proportion in- 
haled at each inspiration is only the two- 
thousandth part of a grain, or 0:0000035 
gramme. How infinitesimally small is the 
amount of arsenic diffused through the at- 
mosphere by our green wall-papers, and 
yet how severe are the cases of arsenic pois- 
oning in persons inhabiting rooms the walls 
of which are covered with this paper ! 

I need not call your attention to the 
cases of lead @olic among painters who use 
white lead, or of the diseases so prevalent 
among those who are engaged in pursuits 
necessitating the use of mercury and phos- 
phorus. The malignant fevers of tropical 
regions, with their thousands of victims, 
arise, as do the malarial fevers of our 
swamps, from the inhalation of air contam- 
inated with the products of decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter, these latter 
being often gaseous in their nature. 

Yellow fever is caused, as has been dem- 
onstrated, by the inhalation of the spores 
of an alga which grows in the Gulf of 
Mexico. This fever never occurs at an 
elevation greater than 2,000 feet above the 
sea level, at which height the spores prob- 
ably cease to find a temperature sufficiently 
high to sustain their vitality. For the same 
reason, the fever appears only during the 
warmer months of the year. You will see, 
gentlemen, that the term “climatic,” which 
has been hitherto employed to denote a 
vague, indefinite specific of which no 
rational account could be given, appears 
now as something infinitely clear and very 
simple, being, in fact, nothing more than 
pure air, uncontaminated by miasma, with 
no organic or inorganic substances, and 
one in which meteoric precipitation (rain) 


portance as a hygienic agent, and this, too, 
in direct opposition to those writers who 
are continually boasting of its long-con- 
tinued absence at the different resorts they 
may chance to represent. 

Medical climatology, on the contrary, 
claims that rain isa necessary factor, and 
refuses to recognize the worth of those 


is not unduly deficient. I say ‘ appears,” 
because the proof is still wanting, and the 
researches of the next ten years may render 
our present views untenable. No place, 
however, even when it possesses the above- 
mentioned quality in the highest degree, 
should be considered as suited for climatic 
treatment, unless it has. also a number of 


other qualities, the discussion of which 
must be reserved for a strictly medical as- 
sembly. 

I cannot close without expressing the 


| wish that the Central Bureau for Meteorol- 


ogy may take into consideration the pro- 
priety of extending its field of operations, 
so as to include in the work of some of the 
stations the observation of the quantity of 
ozone and of the organic and inorganic im- 
purities present in the atmosphere. 
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Practical Hints on the Preservation of 
Essential Oils. 
[For The Druggists Circular.] 
BY J. B. MOORE. 


THERE are no articles in which the 
pharmaceutist deals that, as a class, are 
so unsatisfactory to handle, or so diffi- 
cult to obtain of really prime quality, or 
that require such constant vigilance in 
order to preserve in good condition, as the 
essential oils, nor is there any part of the 
pharmaceutist’s stock that becomes so ut- 
terly valueless when damaged or deteri- 
orated by time and exposure. 

There are many articles that, when they 
become spoiled and unfit for the purposes 
for which they are especially intended, may 
often be turned to account for some other 
use, but an essential oil, when it has lost its 
flavor, and its aroma is gone, is as worth- 
less as the withered and scentless rose. 

To have good essential oils the pharma- 
ceutist must, in the first place, be scrupu- 
lously particular in their selection, pur- 
chase only those that are of the finest 
quality, and as fresh as they can be ob- 
tained. Then the greatest care must be 
exercised to keep them in good condition. 
What is not needed for immediate use 
should be transferred to small bottles, which 
should be filled so full that the cork will touch 
the ott. ‘The cork should be tied down to 
prevent its expulsion or working out, and 
then sealed, or, what is preferable, dipped 
into a melted mixture (not too hot) of two 
parts of paraffine and one part of yellow 
wax, or into melted paraffine alone. The 
corks employed for this purpose should be 
carefully selected, sound, and accurately 
adjusted to the neck of the bottle. The 
oil should then be immediately placed in a 
dark cool place in the Gellar. 

Many seem to be under the impression 
that when the oil is bottled and wrapped 
up in paper, or otherwise protected from 
the light, all the conditions necessary for 
its preservation are complied with, regard- 
less of the influence of the temperature. 
But my experience has convinced me that 
the temperature at which essential oils are 
kept is one of the most important matters 
to be considered in our efforts for their pres- 
ervation. 

Any essential oil, although carefully bot- 
tled and excluded from the light, will spoil 
much sooner when kept up in the store- 
room than it will ina dark cool cellar. 
Many of our wholesale dealers observe the 
commendable practice of bottling their es- 
sential oils as soon as they are removed 
from the original packages, but they after- 
wards keep them up in their warm store- 
rooms, instead of immediately placing 
them ina dark cool place. Consequently 
their oils must suffer very much from such 
exposure, although every other precau- 
tion for their preservation may have been 
observed. 

It is of the greatest importance, too, that 
the oil should be bottled ¢mmediately after 
the original package containing it has been 
opened, and not after the oil has been ex- 
posed to the air for several days or perhaps 
weeks, for such oils as orange, lemon, ju- 
niper, etc., are very prone to change, and 
lose their freshness and delicacy of flavor 
upon the slightest exposure, and especially 
in hot weather or in a warm situation, 
Oxidation commences at once, and when 
once begun, progresses very rapidly. The 
characteristic rich yellow color of the oils 
of lemon and orange also begins to change 
the moment oxidation commences, and after 
a short exposure to light and air the altered 
condition of the oil may be readily detected 
by the practiced eye in the change of color 
as well as by the flavorand aroma. There- 
fore I would recommend that under all cir- 
cumstances essential oils which are not re- 
quired for immediate use should be sealed 
up, as above directed, in bottles holding 
such quantities as will be most convenient 
for use, and kept in a cool dark place. 
When a bottle is opened, and only a por- 


tion of the oil is needed, what remains 
should be immediately transferred to a 
smaller bottle filled to the cork. But the 
practice of keeping essential oils, and es- 


pecially those most prone to change, in a 
warm storeroom, as is too often done, is a _ 
most reprehensible practice which cannot 
be too strongly condemed, as the influence 
of a warm temperature on these oils in con- 
ducing to change cannot be overestimated. 
There are, of course, some that are not so ~ 
sensitive as others to this action, but those 
that are should claim our most faithful 
protection. 

In retail pharmacies I am aware that there 
are certain volatile oils which the pharma- 
ceutist must necessarily keep up in his 
storeroom for the convenience of dispens- 
ing, such, for instance, as the oils of cinna- 
mon, cloves, peppermint, and others that 
might be named, but these oils do not spoil 
so quickly as some others, and even these 
should be kept in small bottles, excluded 
from the light, and containing no more 
than the actual demands of business re- 
quire. 

The lack of the proper care on ‘the part 
of dealers in the preservation of essential 
oils, together with the adulteration that is 
often practiced by manufacturers and 
dealers, renders it ofttimes next to an im- 
possibility almost to obtain certain of these 
oils of really unexceptionable quality. 

Some essential oils may, even after they 
have passed into the incipient stage of de- 
generation, and their natural aroma and 
flavor have to aconsiderable extent de- 
parted, yet retain sufficient of their char- 
acteristic and familiar odor to deceive the 
inexperienced or indifferent purchaser, 
Indeed, according to my own observation, 
a large proportion.of the oils of this class 
as found in the general market are precisely 
in this condition. 

Retail pharmaceutists and perfumers 
may preserve many essential oils wnim- 
paired for a long period, by mixing them, 
while fresh, with an equal bulk of alcohol, 
filling the bottles full, corking tightly, and 
placing the mixture in a cool dark place. , 
Ihave kept the oil of orange, one of the 
most difficult to preserve, in this way for a 
long time without the slightest perceptible 
change, mote lthstandsuae had opened the 
bottles frequently and taken oil out of 
them. But for many purposes the admix- 
ture of the alcohol would be objection- 
able. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July, 1878. 

—————*-o-o—_  _— 


Albuminate of Iron. 


Ir is not quite certain in what chemical 
form iron is assimilated, when taken either 
in a native state or through ferrous or fer- 
ric salts. It is generally believed that it 
is first formed into an albuminate. It is 
certain that in the blood it always exists 
in the state of ferric oxide, but whence is 
derived the oxygen necessary for the su- 
peroxidation of the native iron or the fer- 
rous salts is not clear. Possibly it is fur- 
nished by the air introduced into the 
stomach with the food. Some observers, 
however, maintain that the labor of this 
chemical process should not be imposed on 
the digestive apparatus. 

Dr. Treize claims to have obtained some 
marvellous results with a solution of ferric — 
albuminate produced by treating the white 
of eggs with perchloride of iron, washing the 
precipitate until the excess of chloride and 
hydrochloric acid is eliminated, and then 
dissolving it in distilled water, acidulated by 
hydrochloric acid. The process has been 
slightly modified by M. Kobligk, of Berlin, 
thus : Mix the white of one egg with 10 
grammes of liquid perchloride of iron. — 
Collect on a filter the reddish brown pre- 
cipitate which forms, and wash it in dis-— 
tilled water, until the liquid passes perfect- _ 
ly transparent. The precipitate is then 
dissolved in 500 grammes of distilled water, — 
acidulated by twelve drops of hydro-— 
chlorie acid. 

Albuminate of iron should be freshly 
prepared, or it becomes insoluble, and it 
should be administered in solution (a tables 
spoonful three times a day). 100 grammes 
of this solution contain ferric albuminate 
equal to ‘028—-056 of metallic iron, vary- | 
ing according to the size of the eggs. This’ 
is not a strong dose, but is sufficient, and 
is easily assimilated. The albuminate it- 
self contains 2°80 per cent. of metalli¢ 
iron. 

Dr. Treize has employed this preparation 
with great success in pulmonary diseases, 
adding to 250 grammes of albuminate 12 
drops of a solution of 0°05 of phosphorus 
in 30 grammes of sulphuric ether. m. 

This compound has some analogy with 
the poudre de sang recently introduced, 
which, so far as we know, has not proved 
a success.—Ohemist and Druggist, from the - 
Journal de Pharmacie @ Alsace- Lorraine, 
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Oxysulphate of Iron Prescription. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

A Frew words on the subject submitted 
by your correspondent, S. F., Denison City, 
Bras, under the heading of ‘“ A Trouble- 
some Prescription,” in the July number, 
1878, of Tur Druaaists CrrcuLaR, page 
127, among the Notes and Queries, may not 
be amiss, as the writer of this professes to 
have much practical acquaintance with the 
prescription, the original of which is imi- 
tated by that given by 8. F. And first, in 
order, it will be best to call your attention 
to some remarks of your own on the combi- 
nation of sulphate of iron and nitric acid in 
the volume of THe Drugaists CrrcuLar 
for 1869, page 73. The same subject has 
been discussed before or since in your pages, 
but the volume and page are not now recol- 
lected. The reference given will be sufli- 
cient to show that the combination is by 
no means a new one in practice, and by its 
continued use has proven itself to be good 
and useful practically. ; 

In your remarks referred to, you mention 
the change of color or the various shades 
of color presented by the mixture being 
sometimes much darker than at other times. 
These differences of color the writer ob- 
served so long as he used the commercial 
sulphate of iron or copperas in the prepa- 
ration, and it is more than likely that all 
these shades of color are dependent entirely 
on the different degrees of purity of the 
copperas. For several years past the writer 
has used only the pure sulphate of iron in 
making the preparation, and finds a very 
satisfactory approach to uniformity in 
color. The mode of preparation is as fol- 
lows: 


SOLUTION OF OXYSULPHATE OF TRON. 


R.—Pure sulphate of iron, 1 ounce troy. 
| Nitric acid, pure...... 1 ss 
Water, q. s. to make a 4 oz. solution. 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron in the ni- 
tric acid, and when the fumes show that 
the effervescence has ceased, add the water 
to make exactly four ounces of solution. 

This solution contains 120 grains of the 
iron to the ounce, or 15 grains to the fluid 
| drachm, and is a very convenient, prepara- 
tion to keep for many purposes. It will 
| keep without change for a long time, 
though it might be best for the apothecary 
to prepare not more than the four ounces 
at a time. 

Combined as given below, this solution 
| of oxysulphate of iron has acquired much 
celebrity in the treatment of chronic en- 
largements of thespleen. The original pre- 
scription, of which the one given by 8S. F. 
| is an imitation, is as follows: 


&.—Sol. of oxysulphate of iron 4 fluid oz. 
| 


Sulphate of quinine...... 30 grains. 
Nitrate of potassa....... 150 ‘“ 
Essence of cinnamon...... 1 fld.drm. 


Water, q. s. to make an 8 oz. mix. 


_Dose—One tablespoonful three times a 
jie in chronic enlargements of the spleen. 

he name of the author of this prescrip- 
_tion is not now recollected by the writer; 
perhaps the editor of THe CrrcuLAR can 
supply the name. 

In the prescription given by 8. F. sul- 
phate of cinchonidia was substituted for 
_ sulphate of quinine, to the disadvantage of 
the prescription, as it appears to have 
given trouble, whereas the original gives 
/none, making a transparent mixture when 
| properly compounded, and one that retains 
_its good appearance. The oily appearance 
referred to by 8. F. must be owing to the 
cinchonidia. 

'_ The solution of oxysulphate of iron has 
been largely used by the writer in almost 
all cases in which chalybeate tonics are re- 
/quired, and combined with nitrate of po- 
jtassa is particularly serviceable in dropsies. 
_ Not being a practical chemist, the writer 
makes no remarks upon the proper nomen- 
\clature to distinguish the preparation, and, 
until the chemists have settled that ques- 
tion, will continue to call and prescribe it 
as *‘ oxysulphate of iron.” J. A. M. 

Mayesville, 8. C., July, 1878. 


{Nore.—In answer to the query of our 
correspondent we reply that, as the prepa- 
Tation in question is known in some parts 
jof the South by the name of Gadberry’s 
Spleen Mixture, we presume it originated 
with a doctor of that patronymic. The 
mixture was, for the last time, commented 
ipon in 1876 in the columns of Tur Drue- 
41sts OrrcuLar. Two formule, very simi- 
ar to the one above printed, were given in 
the February and March numbers of that 
|year, pages 46 and 63. | 


Perfumery. 


WE are indebted to Mr. C. R. Avery, of | 


Brooklyn, for the following receipts: 
DIAMOND TOOTH POWDER. 


Precipitated chalk,........ 3 pounds. 
Powdered myrrh ..... .... 4 ounces, 
ey Sugar. (heer ess 1 pound. 


4 white castile soap. 8 ounces. 


Oil of wintergreen, sufficient. 
PORTUGAL COLOGNE. 


Oil of orange peel........-. 8 ounces. 
TL LGINOMR 5 saith ete Racurices fe 
sty DELPAMOL WA. 27¢~ he $ 1 ounce. 
*) AROSES Shi ss7 chess ; . 2 drops. 
Alcohol. sis...+... He #1 stare g-- 1 gallon. 


HELIOTROPH SACHEY POWDER. 
Powdered orris root ...... 1 pound. 


Vanilla. beans............ 4 ounces. 

PROMS So), ce ha teas 1 ounce. 

RUER Ss ose wie ee 0 PTalng, 

WOTVEL titres o's once pete tae 15 Le 

Oo TeMOsGian& perce oa aie .-. 10 drops. 
‘« bitter almonds..... LOMAS 


MUSK SACHET POWDER. 


Powdered orris root ... 246 pounds. 
GraimvMusks ees = «sats 30 grains. 
OT OR BOSE tes poe ts.a os, 30 “S 
VERBENA SACHET POWDER. 
Orris root, powdered...... 2 pounds. 
Oil of verbena’.......... - 40 drops. 
SB APOGEE SAL ecah BOM ick 
Civet Mion Os esa acs. ... 20 grains. 
WHITE’S EAU DE COLOGNE. 
Oilof bergamot... ois... . 1 ounce. 
aa PLOUO OD 5 5 crcpaereincs 9 2 ounces, 
ONO C settee ese) cs 
pA PRLOSEIAT Yinsicauren wate 1 ounce. 
AYES 0 NE ea eR OP 2 drachms. 
““ rose geranium,.... 4 ss 
EE CLOVO..7 2) rata oes saa fies te 
Extract of musk......... 1 ounce. 
Orange flower water...... 1 pint. 
ALCON OMe nates nants, e ate 1 gallon. 
ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER. 
Alcohols: Saas: 2 ..- 40 ounces. 
Essence of millefleurs.... 1 ounce. 
# WiGlEtio=. Tees: 10 drachms. 
eS jasmine. .52 .% 1 ounce. 
xtrach oftmusks 62.5 0+ 1 646 
Oil of bergamot......... 2 drachms. 
PF ClGVGt ee na ay aeulO. drops: 
PSU hPOse tt shy) Ayia Aw AD .ixS$ 
“* lavender (English). 1 ounce. 


FRENCH LAVENDER WATER. 


SND YEYS) 10) ES oe en 8 gallons. 
Qil of lavender.......... 16 ounces. 
pme DOES AINE cain stele obs y 
Cool Gy n88 17 titted brace eee 

SOE CROMErisie uns ore tia oes 1 ounce. 
GRMILORO eae crstt ois oe EL SA ¢ 
Extract of musk........ 8 ounces. 
es SIMPCLETIS sce res 


a 
Carelessness and Ignorance. 


BY A. F. W. NEYNABER, 


THE greater part of all trouble experi- 
enced in making and dispensing pharma- 
ceutical preparations and medicines can be 
traced to these two great evils. The most 
carefully written or printed working for- 
mula will not produce the desired prepara- 
tion if the work is carried on in a careless 
or heedless manner. Ifa good preparation 
has been obtained, it may be found spoiled 
when kept in stock, in consequence of 
having been put up or stored away in a 
careless manner. Mistakes in dispensing 
medicines occur through carelessness and 
ignorance, and in almost all cases igno- 
rance will be found to be the mother of 
carelessness. Of course there are cases 
where young as well asold men of learning 
will be careless, especially when the mind 
of the person is fixed on another subject or 
object. 

In the different operations of filtering, 
carelessness or ignorance may cause a great 
deal of trouble. 

Suppose a barrel of cologne water has to 
be filtered to produce a perfectly clear 
liquid. The young man in charge begins 
by starting several large glass funnels, say 
two-gallon funnels, provided with filters. 


the bottle receiving the filtrate is nearly 
full, when, to the great surprise of the 
young man, the filtrate begins to look tur- 
bid. Then he filters the liquid over and 
over again, and just when he thinks he has 
got it finally right, it becomes turbid again. 
So he filters and filters, and might filter 
until he would have no more left to filter 
of the barrel of cologne than a few gal- 


lons, the rest having ‘‘ gone.” In many 
such cases the mind of young pharmaceu_ 


The liquid passing is perfectly clear until | 


tists has been troubled in vain to find the 
cause. In such cases the best and gener- 
ally effective remedy is to add carbonate of 
magnesia and filter again ; but a careful in* 
vestigation will prove that a portion of the 
perfume is wasted through the magnesia 
process. 

If a menstruum consisting of alcohol of 
about eighty degrees is saturated with es- 


| sential oils and resins, filtered clear, and 
then exposed to the air, alcohol will evap- 


orate, the menstruum become too weak, 
and some of the substance dissolved in the 
stronger menstruum will separate. In this 
case the covering up of the funnel by 
means of a glass or tin plate would have 
saved a great deal of trouble, not speaking 
of the wasting of alcohol and perfume. 
Carelessness or ignorance, or both, are, in 
this case, the cause of all the trouble. 

In preparing elixirs and fluid extracts, it 
will be found of great importance to lose 
no alcohol by evaporation, for if the spirit- 
uous strength of the menstruum is re- 
duced, the preparation may become cloudy 
or turbid. 

If this fact is generally known there will 
be no excuse for a young man than that of 
negligence or carelessness if he leaves a 
filter uncovered or otherwise exposes a 
liquid preparation containing alcohol or 
any volatile substance to the air. 

New York, July, 1878. 


Oe - 
A New Vegetable Dentifrice. 


Amoné the products in the Jamaica col- 
lection sent to the Paris Exhibition by Mr. 
C. Grant, of Kingston, are various pro- 
ducts of a plant popularly known in the 
West Indies as ‘‘ Chewstick.” The articles 
shown are bundles of the Chewstick, the 
same powdered, and a tincture made of it. 

The Chewstick, though not indigenous 
to Jamaica, is perhaps better known there 
than in otber islands, where varieties 
of it are known. It is named by botanists 
‘“ Gouania Domingensis,” and is a very 
beautiful and thick bushy vine, with a 
profusion of foliage climbing upon the 
trees growing in its neighborhood, and 
with a stem varying in thickness from that 
of a walking-stick to that of a pen-holder. 
The stem is very fibrous, and when these 
fibers are detached at the end of a section 
of the stem by chewing, becomes a rude 
but most perfect tooth brush, giving out in 
the mouth when rubbed over the teeth a 
thick saponaceous froth of a pleasant 
aromatic bitter taste, which remains in the 
mouth for some time, and which serves 
not only the purposes of a tonic better 
when used in this way, but also whitens the 
teeth and hardens the gums; on this ac- 
count, it is extremely popular in Jamaica 
as a dentifrice among all classes, and has 
attracted a good deal of favor in foreign 
countries. It also possesses another peculiar 
property—if a quantity of the bruised vine 
be steeped in water, wort, beer, or any 
kind of watery infusion, there is com- 
municated to it a warm, bitter, aromatic 
taste, and if the fluid so treated be poured 
out from one glass into another, it will be 
found to have acquired all the appearances 
of beer (minus its alcoholic flavor) in a 
high state of fermentation; on this account 
the Chewstick ought to be very useful to 
brewers and others of this class, since stale 
or immature beer would be much improved 
by its use, giving to such fluids a warm 
aromatic bitter taste, more agreeable than 
that given by hops, though certainly it 
does not possess the narcotic principle 
which makes hops so indispensable to the 
brewer and others. 

The saponaceous mucus, which is 
the main characteristic of Chewstick, is 
also freely communicated to dilute spirits 
of wine, and on this account a dental 
tincture is sold made chiefly from it. This 
is sold freely, not only in Jamaica, but in 
England, America and Germany. If a 
teaspoonful of this tincture be poured into 
half a tumblerful of cold or tepid water it 
makes one of the best and most unique 
mouth washes one could wish; and if a 
few drops be poured upon a wetted tooth- 
brush and applied to the teeth, they be- 
come quite filled with a thick saponaceous 
froth, which leaves the teeth quite clean, 
and a sense of warmth and relief is experi- 
enced for some hours afterwards. 

The Chewstick is also soldin a powdered 
state, and when the powder is used with 
water and a tooth-brush in the ordinary 
way, the same effects described are freely 
produced. In short, the article is quite 
unique, and were brewers and others to try 


it as a substitute in some cases for hops, 
or as a means of economizing them when 
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used for brewing, they would derive much 
advantage from its use. It has never, so 
far as we know, been suggested for any 
purpose of this kind, but ginger-beer sellers 
use it very freely in Jamaica to give their 
wares a semblance of fermentation, and on 
this account the teetotalers might gratify 
their taste for beer without a sacrifice of 
their principles. 


—. -@ oe —___ 
The Purity of Chloral. 


AT a recent meeting of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of this city, Prof. Maisch said 
that, from some experiments, he was con- 
vinced that the shape of the crystals was 
no criterion of its purity ; that pure chlo- 
ral hydrate had a slight acid reaction, and 
that the density of the white vapors pro- 
duced with a glass rod moistened with am- 
monia was largely influenced by the tem- 
perature. The practice of giving a little 
information about physical properties, for 
the purpose of influencing trade, was car- 
ried on in Europe as well as here; he did 
not believe that absolutely pure chloral 
hydrate had as yet been put into the mar- 
ket, and he was strengthened in this belief 
by the transactions of the Berlin Apothe- 
caries’ Society, where this question was 
incidentally ventilated. Of late, chloral 
chloroform, that is, chloroform made by 
the decomposition of chloral, had been 
bruited in Germany as the only article 
worthy of confidence for its purity, but the 
researches that have been instituted by 
Schacht and Bilz upon this claimed su- 
periority of chloral chloroform had shown 
it to be entirely erroneous, as the chloral 
chloroform when treated with sulphuric 
acid became discolored very speedily, like 
the chloral from which it had been pre- 
pared, which is not the case with abso- 
lutely pure chloral, or with the chloro- 
formum purificatum of the Pharmacopeia. 
—Medicul and Surgical Reporter. 

—___$+¢-¢ q—___— 


A Tasteless Antiperiodic. 


Dr. 8. AsHHuRsT, in order to overcome 
the difficulty of administering cinchonia 
on account of the bitter taste which is de- 
veloped when, after the administration of 
the pure alkaloid, portions remaining in 
the mouth are dissolved by the salivary 
fluid, mixes the cinchonia with sugar of 
milk, and with some bicarbonate of soda, 
to neutralize free acid in the saliva. “A 
powder containing one grain of cinchonia, 
four grains of sugar of milk, and one tenth 
of a grain of bicarbonate of sodium, pos- 
sesses only the slightly sweet taste of the 
sugar of milk, and is quite readily miscible 
with water and milk ; or, if preferred, can 
be easily swallowed dry.”—American Jour. 
of Med. Sciences. 


oe 
False Sumbul. 


Mr. Houmns, the curator of our Socie- 
ty’s Museum, has obligingly shown to the 
editor of the London Chemist and Druggist 
and described the sample of false sumbul, 
alluded to in several of the current period- 
icals. It is hard to draw-conclusions from 
any single specimen. The one which he 
has under examination seems more com- 
pact, heavier, and less flat generally than 
the ordinary commercial root. True sum- 
bul has a curious way of disintegrating 
when forced apart by pressure between the 
hands. Nevertheless, some pieces of this 
sample are almost as light as the genuine 
article, and in appearance might easily be 
mistaken for it. The red color of the 
tincture, however, would instantly suggest 
either a distinct variety or sophistication, 
while the flavor of the preparation, de- 
cidedly that of ammoniacum, is conclusive 
evidence of its spurious nature. True 
sumbul, like musk or abelmoschus, has a 
diffusive, penetrating, aromatic taste, want- 
ing in the tincture of the false root.—Zon- 
don Chemist and Druggist. 


—__———e#e—___- 


Copahine Mege de Jozeau. 


A FIXED quantity of copaiba balsam is 
mixed with concentrated nitric acid, and 
constantly stirred as long as effervescence 
continues. The oxidized balsam is then 
washed, first with warm then with cold 
water, till the washings cease to have an 
acid reaction. From one part of this bal- 
samum copaivee acido nitrico -correctum 
with 4; part powdered cubebs, jo part bi- 
carbonate of soda, ; part calcined mag- 
nesia, with some mucilage, a mass is pre- 


pared and divided into oval pills, which 
are afterwards coated with sugar, mixed 
with gum and carmine. 
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Citric Acid.* 
Tne use of citric acid in medicine and 
pharmacy is well established ; although 
there are not many salts and preparations 
of citric acid officinal, some of them are 
very extensively used. The use of this 
acid at present as a refrigerant is indicative 
of the time when the acid in the free state 
was not known, and man used it as nature 
gave for a refreshing drink from the juices 
of fruits, in which condition it was only 
known till the knowledge of chemistry 
liberated it to enjoy a wider range of use- 
fulness. Citric acid takes precedence over 
many others for the introduction of inor- 
ganic substances to the human system, such 
as iron, bismuth, magnesia, etc., because of 
its vegetable origin and easy assimilation 
by the system, and thus do vegetable sub- 
stances become mediators between the ani- 
mal and mineral kingdoms, a process pre- 
eminently employed by nature in the 
elaboration of animal tissue in which inor- 
ganic elements enter, a process man is not 
slow to imitate in the administration of 
medicines. Being of vegetable origin, and 
so extensively used, the possibility of its 
being poisonous is seldom considered by 
many; that such is the case is held by high 
authority, when taken in large quantities, its 
effects then being similar to oxalic acid, it 
causing a softening of the tissue with which 
it comes in contact, although no conclusive 
evidence exists regarding such an action on 
the human system; we are led, however, to 
believe that such might be the case, when 
we observe the peculiar effect that even a 
small quantity has on some persons, causing 
severe headache, etc. Its distribution in 


the vegetable kingdom is very extensive, so 
much so that we are surprised at the com- 
parative high price of the manufactured 
article, when it is known that annually tons 


of the fruits, such as limes, lemons, and 
sour oranges, go to waste in the countries 
which produce them, not only in Italy and 
Sicily, but in the southern part of our coun- 
try where they are now so extensively culti- 
vated, as in Florida and Mexico. It was 
probably from this fact that the manufac- 
turing firm of Powers & Weightman have 
of late availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to utilize the damaged fruits (the 
result of windfalls, etc.) which are grown 
in this country, thereby stimulating a new 
enterprise in the South, for which they re- 
ceived a medal, which was awarded May 
12, 1875, by the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia—‘‘ For the introduction of an in- 
dustry new in the United States, and per- 
fection of result in product obtained in the 
manufacture of citric acid.” 

Although citric acid is not made exclu- 
sively from fruits grown in this country, 
its manufacture from this source seems to 
compare favorably with that from Italy and 
Sicily. At the Centennial Exposition of 
1876, at Philadelphia, were exhibited lime, 
lemon and sour orange juices, both from 
this country and Europe. The juice is 
prepared by pressing tlie fruit in the same 
way as apples for cider, and then concen- 
trated in copper boilers to one-sixth its 
original volume, and shipped in_ vessels 
containing about 120 gallons. As thus 
shipped, they are dark brown, syrupy 
liquids, with specific gravities ranging from 
123 to 128, containing from 28 to 82 per 
cent., by weight, of acid. The object of 
concentrating the liquid is obvious, not 
only to lessen the cost of shipping, but to 
prevent decomposition, which a dilute 
solution is prone to do. The source of citric 
acid then is almost exclusively from the 
juice of the lime, lemon, and sour orange. 
Some other fruits contain it also in large 
quantities, but still not in paying ones. 
The fruit of Sambucus racemosa rubra, 
or red elderberry, growing sparingly in 
this country, has been proposed in France 
as a source for this acid. One hundred 
pounds of currants or gooseberries yielding 
one pound of citric acid, being just one per 
cent., its production from this source could 
never be feasible, as its abstraction from 
these would entail the use of more compli- 
cated processes and apparatus, on account 
of containing other acids. The fruit of 
Viburnum macrocarpon, or large American 
cranberry, is probably consumed to a 
greater extent in this country than any 
other acid fruit. On account of their 
flavor, agreeable acidity, and property of 
forming jellies, their cultivation in this 
country has assumed large proportions, an 
interest rather monopolized by the North- 
west, especially Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
where vast marshes are literally covered 


*An Inaugural Essay presented to the Chicago 


with them. Requiring no care or attention, [malic, which is seldom absent from acid 


they grow spontaneously, and yearly their 
picking affords employment to a large 
number of people. There are two species 
of this genus yielding acid fruits, Vaccinium 
oxycoccus, or small cranberry, and the V. 
macrocarpon, or large American cranberry; 
both are perennial trailing herbs. The 
fruit of the former is never used; that of 
the latter is, and is distinguished in the 
market by names suggested by its shape, as 
bell, bugle, and cherry cranberry. That 
its fruit can be developed on soil where 
nothing else can is explained by the fact that 
they contain, according to Prof. Horsford, 
besides 88 per cent. of water and 11 per 
cent. woody fibre and acids, only 17-190 
per cent. of inorganic material; requiring, 
therefore, little for their development but 
air and water. Although requiring little 
or no care in their production, it would 
still not pay to use them as a source for this 
acid, because commanding such a high 
price as an article of food. Judging from 
some reports, it would require but the 
shadow of a cranberry marsh to become 
wealthy. For the sake, however, of de- 
termining the amount of citric acid in 
these, as compared with an equal quantity 
of limes, lemons, and sour oranges, they 
were subjected to the following examina- 
tion. Of course, the amount of citric acid 
in the limes, lemons, and sour oranges, as 
found in this market, and indeed every- 
where, is never constant. Especially is 
this the case with sour oranges, which 
gradually lose their sour taste, becoming 
sweet. Lemon juice enters into several 
officinal preparations, as Mistura Potassa 
Citratis and Syrupus Limonis. The small 
deviation in strength is of no importance: 
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56°6 grs. = 0°80 per cent. of fruit 
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To determine the amount of acid in 
exhausted with water evaporated to a low 
bulk and pectinaceous matter precipitated 


and exactly neutralized with sodic hydrate; 
to this was added an aqueous solution, 


and weighing 72 grains. 


used. 


College of Pharmacy by A, C, Wehrli, Ph, G. From 
the Pharmacist. 


cranberries, the acidity of one pound was 


with alcohol, the filtrate freed from alcohol 
by evaporation and then diluted with water 


chloride of calcium, giving no precipitate 
in the cold, indicating the absence of tar- 
trates; on boiling, however, the character- 
istic precipitate for citrates was obtained; 
the resulting citrate of calcium was col- 
lected on a filter, and to the filtrate was 
added strong alcohol and a little calcium 
chloride, giving no precipitate, indicating 
the absence of malates, malate of calcium 
being soluble in water, but not in even a 
very dilute alcoholic liquid; the precipitate 
of calcium citrate, purified by dissolving 
in solution chloride of ammonium, from 
which it is precipitated on boiling, dried 
On consulting 
the chemical formula of calcium citrate 
(Ca;2C,H,0; 2H.O=534) it is found that 
72 grains will yield 56°6 grains citric acid, 
being 0°8 per cent. of the weight of fruit 


fruits; therefore this acid was separately 
tested for by other processes, with the same 
result. 
From this it would seem that the cran- 
berry, like the lemon, is one of the few acid 
fruits containing only citric acid. The 
amount of citric acid in the other fruits was 
determined as above; an equal weight of 
lemons yielding 800 .grains of calcium 
citrate, equivalent to 286 grains of citric 
acid, being 3°37 per cent. of the weight of 
the fruit; the same weight of limes yield- 
ing 326 grains of calcium citrate, equivalent 
to 256 grains of citric acid, or 3°65 per cent. 
of the weight of the fruit; sour oranges 
ielding 128 grains calcium citrate, equiva- 
lent to 100 grains of citric acid, or 1°43 per 
cent. of the weight of the fruit. Although 
limes, as a general thing, contain the largest 
amount of citric acid, when equal weights 
of the fruits are taken, still in equal bulks 
of the juice it contains less than lemons, as 
was found when tested by acidimetry. 
Using the volumetric solution, hydrate of 
sodium, limes, lemons, and sour oranges 
were found to contain, respectively, 30, 
34°74 and 15 grains of citric acid to the 
fluid ounce of juice. 


The process employed for the manu- 
facture of citric acid is essentially that used 
by Schule, its discoverer, almost a century 
ago, @. ¢., that of throwing down the citric 
acid as insoluble calcium citrate, and de- 
composing this with sulphuric acid, liberat- 
ing citric acid, which is filtered off from 
the insoluble calcium sulphate, evaporated 
and crystallized. When made on a large 
scale, leaden vacuum pans are used for con- 
centrating the acid solution, thus avoiding 
the high heat to which the acid would 
otherwise be subjected, which would result 
in the decomposition of some of the acid 
into other products. 

Up to within two or three years the 
American market was wholly supplied from 
English manufacturers, who manufactured 
it exclusively from Sicilian lemon juice. 
At present the home product is fast super- 
seding the English acid in this market, and 
has had the effect of considerably reducing 
the price from an average price of $1.15, 
as it was five years ago, to 70c., as it is 
to-day. Both the English and American 
acids being made by the same process, little 
difference could exist as to their purity; 
but as the acid, in different states of purity, 
is extensively used in calico printing, some 
of this might easily find its way into the 
drug market. 

The comparative purity of citric acid is 
seldom doubted, yet the British Pharmaco- 
peia includes a number of tests for its 
purity, the impurities, if any, being tartaric 
acid, sulphuric acid, slight traces of copper 
and lead; the tartaric acid being an in- 
tentional adulteration; the sulphuric acid 
being that retained by the citric acid in pro- 
cess of manufacture, which causes the crys- 
tals to absorb moisture on exposure to air, 
by which fact its presence can be recognized; 
the slight traces of copper or lead being 
from the vessels in which it is evaporated. 
Although not attacking these metals at or- 
dinary temperatures, at elevated tempera- 
tures a small portion is liable to contaminate 
them. 

To determine if these impurities are 
present, six samples of both English and 
American manufacture were subjected to 
the following tests: One ounce of each of 
the acids was separately dissolved in four 
fluid ounces of water, then made nearly 
neutral with solution of sodic hydrate, the 
solution concentrated, a small quantity of 
alcohol added, and then a concentrated 
solution of acetate of potassium. Tartaric 
acid, if present, would then have been 
precipitated as acid tartrate of potassium 
(cream of tartar), but from no solution was 
a precipitate obtained indicating the ab- 
sence of tartaric acid; 240 grains of each 
were then separately dissolved in four fluid 
ounces of water, neutralized, and the solu- 
tion treated with neutral acetate of lead so 
long as a precipitate was formed, the super- 
natant liquid poured off, and the precipitate 
boiled with dilute nitric acid, in which it 
was soluble, with the exception of the 
faintest trace, proving the absence of sul- 
phate. For the detection of lead, the 
aqueous solution was treated with H,8, in 
every one of which a black discoloration 
was produced, which, on standing, pro- 
duced a black precipitate; this, when 
treated with nitric and then sulphuric 
acid, yielded, on evaporation, after heating 
thoroughly, a white precipitate, insoluble 
in acids, weighing but the fraction of a 


The absence of every other acid but this | grain, being the sulphate of lead from eight 


‘was surprising, especially the absence of | troy ounces of citric acid, 


This proves to my mind that citric acid | 
is quite pure; that it is so will be more — 
satisfaction to some, probably, than had 
many impurities been found. | 
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Comparative Action of Opium and — 
Morphia. 
Dr. I. Orr gives the following compa ri 
son in arecent paper : | 
Opium en masse causes a sleepy, nearl 
narcotic action, quickly disappearing, while 
morphia produces a deep and prolonged 
sleep. Morphia disturbs the stomach more 
than opium and its action is more pro- 
longed. Opium is in some cases better 
borne than morphia ; in others the reverse — 
happens. After either opium or morphia — 
there is a period of excitation which, in 
the case of morphia, soon passes into- 
sleepiness, while after opium this excite. 
ment lasts longer. Opium causes a more 
lasting tingling in the skin than morphia 
or codeia, and constipates more than mor- 
phia, but does not cause as much diapho- 
resis. Morphia increases the urinary se- 
cretion more than opium. t 
Dr. Eisenmann, of Wiirzburg, has shown 
that opium increases the curative proper- 
ties of all the heroic remedies, and dimin- 
ishes their toxic. Bernard found that a 
subcutaneous dose of morphia causes the 
amount of chloroform for purposes of an- 
westhesia to be smaller in quantity. — Med, 
and Surg. Rep. 
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Solubility of Certain Organic Acids in 
Alcohol and Ether. 


Tris maintained that tartaric acid is insolu- 
ble in ether, whilst the organic acids most 
nearly approaching it are soluble in that 
liquid. E. Bourgoin having found that 
this exception does not exist, has compared 
the respective solubilities in alcohol and 
ether of the following acids: Oxalic, sue- 
cinic, tartaric, citric, gallic, benzoic, sali- 
cylic, and phthalic. His results are em- 
bodied in the following table: 


Absolute Alcohol at 
Acids. Ether. Alcohol. 90 per cent - 
Oxalic:... 1:266 23°730 14°700 
Succinic . 1°265 7-510 12-590 
Tartaric.. 0°400 25°604 41°135 
Citric..... 2°260 75°900 52°850 
Gallic.... 2°560 88°790 23°310 
Benzoic... 31°350 46680 41°620_ 
Salicylic. . 50°470 49 630 42-090 
Phthalic.. 0684 10-080 11°700 
San —e> eo 


Pelletieria, a New Volatile Alkaloid. 


DISCOVERIES appear to generals follow 
close together in the same field. Last 
month we had a description of sophoria, a 
liquid alkaloid found by Dr. H. C. Wood, 
of Philadelphia, and this time we have to 
record the discovery on the other side of 
the Atlantic of a volatile alkaloid in the 
bark of the stem and root of the pome- 
granate tree. Mr. Tanret, who isolated 
the new vegetable alkali, has named it 
Pelletieria in honor of the discoverer of 
quinia and other alkaloids. 
The process, as given in the Répertoire 
de Pharmacie, is the usual one now em- 
ployed for most rare alkaloids, and need 
not here be described. The properties of 
the new substance are the following: Pel: 
letieria has an oleaginous consistence, and 
is colorless when obtained by the evapora 
tion in vacuo of its ethereal or chloro- 
formic solutions ; evaporation in open aif 
gives the alkaloid a slight yellow color. — 
wick dipped in pelletieria burns as if it 


had been impregnated with a volatile oil. 
The alkaloid is volatile even at the ordi- 
nary temperature, has an. aromatic odor 
slightly narcotic, and boils at about 306° 
F. The oily stains which it forms OD 
paper disappear in open air after a short 
time. fi 
It is very soluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
and especially in cbloroform, which easily 
removes it from its watery solution. Its 
general chemical properties are those of ¢ 
strong alkali able to saturate acids to form 
crystalline salts. When a glass rod dippe 
in muriatic acid is brought near pelletieria, 
white fumes are formed as in the case 0) 


ammonia. It precipitates salts of lead 
mercury, zinc, silver, cobalt and copper 
only zine and silver give a precipitate 
soluble in an excess of the reagent. ! 
forms no precipitate with chloride of plat 
inum, otherwise its chemical propertie: 


are those common to all alkaloids. It) 
sulphate, muriate and nitrate are cryst# 


lizable, but very pk ri ne} 
have a slight smell, and a bitter aromati 
taste, > 
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Disinfectants. 


WHEN complex organic bodies—particu- 
larly albuminous and gelatinous—are no 
longer under the control of that force 
which we, in want of a better term, call 
vitality, they are exceedingly prone to 
change and decompose in the presence of 
air and moisture at a certain temperature. 

This decomposition consists either in a 
slow combustion or oxidation, called de- 
cay, or in a new arrangement of the ele- 
ments of the compound in different pro- 
portions, and the consequent formation of 
new products, which is named puwtrefac- 
tion, if accompanied by an offensive odor, 
and fermentation, when no such odor is 
evolved. 

Decay being comparatively innocuous, 
and the results of fermentation generally 
being useful compounds, we shall only oc- 
cupy ourselves with putrefaction. The 
chief products of this change are water, 
carbonic acid, ammonia, carburetted, sul- 
phuretted, and’ phosphuretted hydrogen, 
if we are dealing with animal matter. 
Vegetable matter, containing no phosphor 
us and but seldom sulphur, is, in the de- 
composed state, somewhat less offensive 
and noxious; water, carbonic acid, and 
fetid carburetted hydrogen are the chief 
products. 

These ultimate compounds being either 
directly or indirectly causes of disease, 
and always offensive, it has been, as long 
as man exists, the constant aim to prevent 
decomposition, or to destroy or otherwise 
_ render harmless the decomposed matter. 

__ There are four ways of accomplishing 
' this purpose: 

I. By enabling the organic substances 
to resist decomposition—cold, and desic- 
cation. 

II. By so acting upon them with chemi- 
cal agents as to form new chemical com- 
fagands which are not susceptible of de- 
-composition—coagulation of albuminous 
‘mnatter by alcohol, creasote, carbolic acid, 
mineral acids, and most metallic salts. 

Ill. By hastening the change of decom- 
position and oxidation, so that the parti- 
‘cles may quickly arrive at their final stages 
' of decay, and be brought to rest—chlorine, 
hypochlorous acid, permanganate of po- 
tassa, atmospheric air aided by water and 
porous substances. 

IV. By using special agents which are 
found to have specific powers of disinfec- 
| tion—sulphurous acid, carbolic and cresylic 
acids, volatile oils. 

The division into antiseptics, disinfect- 
ants proper, deodorizers, and  smell-dis- 
guisers 1s quite convenient, although most 
agents belong to more than one class. 
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ANTISEPTICS. 


Their effect is to prevent putrefaction. 
‘Carbolic acid and its congeners are the 
chief representatives of this class. They 
act principally by coagulating albuminous 
‘matter; besides they act indirectly in two 
“ways, pamely, as smell-disguisers, their own 
) odor overpowering that of the products of 
decomposition, and by. preventing the 
spreading of infection. They have no di- 
rect action on the noxious matter already 
formed, nor on the gases. 


DISINFECTANTS PROPER. 


These arrest putrefaction once begun, 
\by decomposing the putrid matter and 
}forming innocent compounds. Chlorine 
With the hypochlorites, ozone, and metal- 
‘lie salts represent this class. Chlorine, 
jalthough one of our most reliable agents, 
has a serious drawback which prevents its 
“use in many Cases, viz., in order to be ef- 
‘fective it must be employed in quantities 
‘injurious to the respiratory organs. 
» Chioride” of lime, with a small quan- 
' tity of hydrochloric acid, is the best torm 
for applying it. All salts having a metal- 
lie base cupable of yielding an insoluble 
sulphide may be employed as disinfect- 
ants, the base combining with the sulphur, 
and the acid with ammonia. Of these, 
‘sulphate and chloride of iron are the most 
convenient. The black color of the sul- 
‘phide of iron being sometimes objectiona- 
ble, sulphate of zinc is occasionally substi- 
tuted, its sulphide being white. The chlo- 
ride of zinc is often inapplicable, owing to 
tS corrosive property. Ozone has been 
recommended on theoretical grounds, but 
has as yet not been sufficiently subjected 
to practical trials to enable one to pro- 
nounce favorably or otherwise on its mer- 
its. One thing is, however, certain: it is 
not the innocuous gas it was at first thought 
tobe. It may be generated by the slow 
oxidation of phosphorus, by permanganate 
of potassa and sulphuric acid, by the well- 
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known rather explosive mixture of perman- 
ganate, binoxide of manganese, and oxalic 
acid. 

DEODORIZERS. 


They act as absorbents of foul effluvia. 
All porous bodies, possessing, as they do, a 
considerable extent of surface, are capable 
of absorbing and retaining the gaseous 
products of decomposition, which, by the 
very force of condensation, are brought 
into intimate contact with atmospheric 
oxygen. Thus by a process of slow com- 
bustion organic miasms are burnt up al- 
most as thoroughly as if they were passed 
through the ignited coals of a furnace. 
This is particularly the case with charcoal. 
The so much despised earth (vu/gd, dirt) 
is the best and cheapest of deodorizers. 


SMELL-DISGUISERS. 


These overpower one odor with another. 
All burning of sugar, brown paper, incense, 
aromatics, sprinkling with perfumes and 
vinegar, belong to this class. Formerly much 
lauded and nearly solely relied upon, it 
was afterwards regarded as not only use- 
less but indirectly injurious, since it 
tempted people to neglect the removal of 
the noxious matter, under the mistaken be- 
lief that absence of bad odor implies ab- 
sence of danger. Later researches in or- 
ganic chemistry have shown, however, that 
perfumes, etc., are not altogether worth- 
less, since many substances of the hydro- 
carbon group slowly develop peroxide of 
hydrogen by exposure to air and light, and, 
by the burning of aromatics, compounds 
similar to creasote and carbolic acid are 
formed. 

HOW TO APPLY DISINFECTANTS. 


In disinfecting we have to combat foul 
gases and decomposed liquids and solids. 

Since there has not as yet been discov- 
ered a single substance capable of fulfill- 
ing all indications, we have to employ, 
either simultaneously or in due order, sub- 
stances belonging to the different classes 
enumerated above. 

If the atmosphere of a room be foul, let 
it out. This is the cheapest as well as 
generally the most practicable method. 
The proper sphere of disinfectants is to 
act on the solids and liquids, which may 
harm us either by direct contact with our 
bodies or by poisoning the air which we 
breathe. 

We seek to remove impurities from the 
atmosphere not by means of disinfectants, 
but we must prevent pollution of the air 
by applying disinfectants to the substances 
which are the causes of the contamination, 
To add to the atmosphere of a room a suf- 
ficient proportion of an ordinary gaseous 
disinfectant to act on the impurities is to 
render it unfit to breathe, tit only to be 
sent up the chimney. To do so reminds 
one ot the well-known definition of the 
action of disinfectants: ‘‘ They smell so 
badly that people open the windows. and 
fresh air gets in.” 


STRENGTH OF DISINFECTING SOLUTIONS, 


The quantities sufficient are about as 
follows: 

Hyponitrous acid, recommended by Car- 
michael Smith in 1785, is a reliable disin- 
fectant, but very dangerous. A room of 
30 to 40 cubic metres (about 1,000 to 1,400 
cubic feet) requires the quantity of gas 
evolved from 1,500 grammes (5% ounces) 
of nitric acid, 300 grammes (10 ounces) of 
copper turnings, and 2 litres (4 pints) of 
water. Expose for 48 hours, 

Carbolic acid, mixed with water in the 
proportion of one part of the crude acid 
to thirty parts, when needed for sprink- 
ling. More convenient is the dry mixture 
of one of acid and three of sawdust or 
sand. The carbolate of lime of commerce 
is a very handy although not very strong 
preparation. It is quite harmless, and its 
effects are continuous. For the daily stools 
of four persons, about half a pint of the 
above solution will be sutlicient, or a tea- 
spoonful of carbolate of lime daily for each 
person. ‘The rule is to add more when the 
smell of carbolic acid has disappeared. 
Under this head belongs Dr. Squibb’s plan 
of building a wood tire in tie cellar of 
tenement houses, and smoking the house 
as a pork packer smokes hams. Carbolate 
of lune must not be associated with chloride 
of lime, as they wre antagonistic. 

Chlorine was recommended in 1773 by 
Guyton de Morveau. It is best applied in 
the torm of chloride of lime, with about 
12 per cent. of hydrochloric acid. 

Permanganate of potassa is very easily 
decomposed, and gives up its oxygen to 
all organic matter whether hurtful or not; 
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hence the best way to employ it is to act 
upon small quantities of organic matter at 
a time, and to use but little more than nec- 
essary to destroy the smell, otherwise an 
enormous quantity might unnecessarily be 
used. One part of permanganate to one 
hundred parts of water is a good propor- 
tion. It is not an antiseptic, and conse- 
quently does not prevent decay from re- 
commencing. Taking all together, the 
usefulness of permanganates is very lim- 
ited. Gun-cotton moistened with a solu- 
tion of permanganate is the best dressing 
devised for putrid, gangrenous wounds. It 
is a good purifier of water for drinking 
purposes. 

Sulphate of tron is one of the cheapest 
and handiest disinfectants. A solution of 
five per cent. will be about strong enough 
for most purposes. For stools; about two 
ounces of the salt for one person each day 
are sufficient. In the basic state it is more 
efficient and economical than as protosalt. 

“ Chioralum,” introduced by Gamgee 
about 1869, isa desirable disinfectant, be- 
ing harmless and devoid of smell. 

Hydrated chloride of aluminum can be 
prepared by mixing solutions of sulphate 
of alumina and chloride of calcium; sul- 
phate of lime will be precipitated, and the 
supernatant solution can either be used as 
such, or evaporated at a very gentle heat. 
Heat too strong decomposes it. Both the 
component salts being by-products, chlor- 
alum need not cost much. Made as above 
it is infinitely stronger and more reliable 
than most of the commercial trash sold un- 
der that name. 

Speaking of by-products, we would call 
attention to the use as disinfectants of most 
waste products of chemical manufactories. 
The acid liquor of chlorine works, con- 
taining chloride of manganese, also chlo- 
ride of caicium, is quite efficient to pro- 
duce salutary results, 

Heat isa good disinfectant, since none 
of the lower organisms can resist 265° F. 
The effect of heat on textile fabrics is as 
follows: ‘They can bear 250° F., unless the 
heat is prolonged for several hours. A dry 
heat of 800° F. slightly chars cotton fab- 
rics; at 400° F’. the goods are colored dark 
brown; at 500° FI. gaseous hydrocarbons 
are formed; at 600° F. all vegetable and 
animal tissues are converted into charcoal. 
Aided by a jet of steam, 250° F. will, for 
practical purposes, be sufficient, without 
destroying or injuring the texture. 
FORMULAS OF VARIOUS DISINFECTING MIX- 

TURES. 

As stated above, we have to employ sev- 
eral substances in order to fulfil atl. indica- 
tions. The best mixtures are metallic sul- 
phates, porous earth, and carbolic acid. 
for instance: 

300 of copperas, 100 of gypsum, 2 of car- 
bolic acid; 

8 of white vitriol, 300 of water, 1 of car- 
bolic acid; 

20 of copperas, 1 of white vitriol, 36 of 
gypsum. 

COMMERCIAL DISINFECTANTS IN THE 

LIQUID FORM. 

From the American Chemist of July, 
1875, we take the following analyses of the 
most common disinfectants of commerce. 
The figures given represent in round num- 
bers the quantity contained in one gallon 
of liquid. 

Monsel’s Solution (Liquor Ferri Subsul- 

phatis, U. 8. P.). 
Ferric sulphate......... 
Hérmieniteateneaectne ses) ole 
Cost, one dollar per pound. 
De Wessely’s Solution. 

Ferrous sulphate..,..... 8 ounces. 

Ferrous chloride........ 25 <“ 

Chloride of zinc........ Lie SS 
Liquid of Manhattan Metal and Chemical 

Company. 

Ferrous chloride........ 10 ounces. 

Chloridej0f; 2ZINnCy. so. 05. 80. |S 

The two last-named disinfectants are by- 

products in detinning scrap tin-plate. 
Girondin Disinfectant. 
Sulphate of zine ....... 33 ounces. 
as OLsCOPpelrn. as) 2 se 
OL HTS aac yo. ce 
Cost, 75 cents per quart. 
Coutaret’s White Fluid. 

Sulphate of zine...... 1044 ounces. 
Price, 6214 cents a quart. 

Seeley’s Sulphate of Manganese. 

Sulphate of manganese.. 17 ounces. 

Ferric) sulphatets. aac. 20 8 = 


“6 


1 ounce. 


Free sulphuric acid......11 “ 
“cn muriaticacidt F..90. gu. 
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This is a by-product in the manufacture 
of chlorine. 
Chloralum (English). 


Chloride of aluminum .. 20 ounces. 
Sulphate of lime........ 1¢ ounce. 


Cost, 50 cents a pint. 
Bromochloralum (Tilden & Co.). 


Chloride of aluminum .. 13 ounces. 
Bromine, sulphate of 
lime, etc...... Am bubuen. 


Cost, 50 cents a pint. 

Darby's Prophylactic Fluid. 
Permanganate of potassa, 35 grains. 
Sulphate vi 244 ounces. 
Carbonate a 10 ee 
Chloride of potassium... 2 “ 

Cost, 50 cents the half pint. 
Le Doyews Disinfectant. 
Nitrate of lead.......... 17 ounces. 
Cost, 50 cents a pint. 
Labarraque’s Solution. 
Available chlorine...... 
Cost, 50 cents a pint. 
Grantville Carbolic Alkali. 


POtHSSE sae se rte ciate tee 216 ounces 
Carbolic acid....... ates AO fk 


Cost, 34 cents a quart. 
Phenol Sodique. 
Carboliciacidiz asada. « . 125 ounce. 
Cost, 50 cents a half pint. 
Squibb’s Solution. 
Carbolicvacida.. «1.62 o- 
Cost, 35 cents a quart. 
Harwell’s Disinfectant. 
Ferrous sulphate. . 17 ounces. 
Carbolic acid(about) ... 5 ‘ 
Mettenheimer’s Disinfecting Fluid. 
Ferrous sulphate........ 81g ounces. 
Carbolic acid (about).... 7 yb 
Cost, 25 cents a quart. 
Dung & Sons Solution. 
Ferrous sulphate.... ... 5 ounces. 
Carbolic acid (about).... 7 
Cost, 380 cents per pint. 
DISINFECTANTS IN THE SOLID FORM. 
In this case the figures represent in round 
numbers the quantity found in a pound of 
each article. 


Excelsior Disinfectant. 


Traces. 


2 ounces. 


214 ounces. 


Ferrous sulphate......-. 5 ounces. 
Chloride of sodium...... our 
Fiower of sulphur...... 144 ounce. 


Cost, 15 cents per pound can. 
Carbolate of Lime (King, Hoagland & 


W oodruff), 
ime = 2 iatitarctelita' ete 10 ounces. 
NEA NESTA tao) ein alg ofa! si elaarei- 40 grains. 


ve 


Sang ION: Obi ccis,..crye << 040 
Carboleracidat accmaces. sol) pe 


Carbolate of Lime (Nichols). 


Limeyarnee.t, « LA AEA 91¢ ounces, 
Magnesia........ peeweictas ts ounce. 
Sand, iron, etc...... Senta k Mee 
CarpOucracidisastec sens 31 grains. 
Phenix Disinfectant. 
Clays oak. alerattrercieidate cote 9 ounces, 
Ferric chloride......... 83 grains. 
Herric) oxidet.<... 1 ounce. 
Lime siis 2% SaierOuiaeieias y : 


Cost, $1.75 per five pounds. 
Hgyptian Disinfectant. 


Sandie Ssnivlaideees cas hESC OUNCES: 
PATI Airs ates ya ses) aie 26 =O 
Lim sy -7-/2/= eulstelebisiciese it COL Lalns! 
Carpolic acidoetaciscistel Py et 
Deadloil tet. aicsts aoteres . 1 ounce. 
Cost, 25 cents a pound. 
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New Way of Preserving Wood. 

BLyTHe’s idea of preserving wood with 
creosote-saturated steam has been very suc- 
cesstully carried out. The process is very 
simple and efficient. The apparatus con- 
sists of a high-pressure’ steam boiler; an- 
other boiler containing the creosote, with a 
vat filled with creosote, to supply it by 
means of a pump; sheet-iron cylinders 
Where the pieces of timber are injected, 
and a system of tubing connecting the 
boilers and the cylinders. The steam opens 
the pores of the wood, and the creosote is 
left deposited in the cells. When the wood 
comes out it is very pliable, and can be 
bent into any desired shape; but it soon 
hardens and becomes very rigid. Wood 
thus treated very effectually resists the de- 
teriorating influence of moisture and of 


| various insects and worms, 
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A New, Cheap and Self-Generating | 
Disinfectant. 


Unper this title, Dr. John Day of Gee- 
long, Australia, recommends for use in | 
civil and military hospitals, and also for | 
the purpose of destroying the poison-germs | 
of small-pox, scarlet fever, and other in- | 
fectious diseases, a disinfectant ingeniously | 
composed of one part of rectified oil of | 
turpentine and seven parts of benzine, with 
the addition of five drops of oil of verbena 
to each ounce. Its purifying and disin- 
fecting properties are due to the power 
which is possessed by each of its ingredi- 
ents of absorbing atmospheric oxygen and 
converting it into peroxide of hydrogen—a 
highly active oxidizing agent, and very 
similar in its nature to ozone. Articles of 
clothing, furniture, wall-paper, carpeting, 
books, newspapers, letters, etc., may be 
perfectly saturated with it without receiv- 
ing the slightest injury ; and when it has | 
been once freely applied to any rough or 
porous surface, its action will be persistent 
for an almost indefinite period. This may, 
at any time, be readily shown by pouring 
a few drops of a solution of iodide of po- 
tassium over the material which has been 
disinfected, when the peroxide of hydro- 
gen, which is being continually generated 
within it, will quickly liberate the iodine 
from its combination with the potassium 
and give rise to dark brown stains. It may 
be avplied with a brush or a sponge, or, if 
more convenient, as is the case with cer- 
tain articles, such as books, newspapers, | 
and letters, it may be simply poured over 
them until they are well soaked ; they may 
then be allowed to dry, either in a warm 
room or in the open air.—BArit. Med. Jour. 


——_— -eoe— -—_ 
Antiseptic Solution of Benzoic Acid. 
A HANDY preparation for dressing and 
disinfecting wounds, suggested by the ex- 
periments of Professor Salkowski, of Ber- 
lin, on the strongly antiseptic properties of 
benzoic acid, has been found very valuable 
and pleasant for its deodorizing effects in 
practice on shipboard by Dr. Senftleben. It 
is asolution of half an ounce of pure acidum 
benzoicum e resina in ten ounces of recti- | 
fied spirit. This preparation may be used 
like the alcohol phéniqué of the French, 
but it is of far more agreeable smell and 
taste. It may be mixed with water for 
making lotions, gargles, mixtures, and will 
probably be found very effectual in naval 
and military practice. It may also become 
an article of the toilet, for, like salicylic 
acid, benzoic acid is innocuous, but its anti- 
septic action is by some considered to be | 
stronger, and it volatilizes practically al- | 
most as readily as carbolic acid, but with a 
very different odor.—Pharm. Journal. 
+0 


A Process for Coating Iron with Mag- 
netic Oxide by the Action of Heated 
Air. 


BY GEORGE R. TWEEDIE. 


_ THis process (invented by G. Bower, of 
St. Neots) is of a peculiarly interesting 
character, and a few words concerning it 
will not be out of place in this journal. — 

The idea of the process is, of course, to 

coat the iron with a film of magnetic or 
ferroso-ferric oxide (Fe,0,), and in this 
way protect it from ordinary oxidizing in- 
fluences. ‘The details of the process are of 
the simplest possible character. The articles 
to be treated are placed in a chamber of 
fire-clay or iron capable of being raised to 
a red heat. This chamber is fitted with two 
pipes closed by cocks, one of which is to 
serve as an inlet and the other as an outlet 
for the air. The articles in the chamber 
having been raised to a sufficiently high 
temperature (ranging between 1,600° and 
1,900° F.), air is passed in, and the inlet 
and outlet pipes closed for one hour, when 
they are again opened, and sufficient air 
sent in to drive out the whole of that de- 
oxidized, the chamber being again closed. 
This renewing of the air is carried on until 
a sufficient thickness of the magnetic oxide 
is formed. 

The magnetic oxide produced in this way 
has a beautiful light gray or neutral tint of 
a most delicate appearance, which most 
perfectly protects the iron from rusting 
under any ordinary conditions. 

One experiment that was tried in the 
course of the investigation merits some at- 
tention. A square cast-iron bar was placed 
in the main duct of the hot-blast supplying 
the furnaces of Messrs. Cochrane, of Dud- 


the past nine months, has completely pro- 
tected the iron from rust. 

An extended and laborious series of ex- 
periments has been carried out in connec- 
tion with the process, and in many Cases 
results have been obtained which possess 
features of peculiar interest to chemists, 
and I hope shortly to be able to publish in 
this paper some of the more important of 
them.—Chemical News. 
oe 


New Method of Precipitating the Gold 
contained in Old Toning-Baths. 


BY F. HAUGH. 
Tue baths when no longer fit for use are 
filtered into a white glass flask, rendered 
alkaline with a little bicarbonate of soda, 
and a concentrated alcoholic solution of 
magenta is added drop by drop until the 
liquid has taken the deep red hue of syrup 
of raspberries. The flask is then exposed 
for six to eight hours to the light of a 
bright window. At the end of this time 
the gold is found to be deposited as a violet 
powder, whilst the supernatant liquid has 
become colorless. It is carefully decanted, 
so as to preserve merely the deposit. When 
a sufficient quantity of protoxide of gold 
has thus been collected it is carefully 
washed upon a filter, dried, and the filter 
is burnt. The dry residue and the ash of 
the filter are then dissolved at a gentle heat 
in an excess of aqua regia, and the solu- 
tion—diluted with distilled water—is sepa- 
rated from the insoluble substances by 
filtration.—Chem. Centralblatt. 


OO 
New Test Paper. 


THe Deutsche Industrie-Zeitung states 
that the paper and chemical manufactory 
of Eugene Dieterich, near Dresden, has 
lately produced a test paper, colored, by 
means of machinery, with alternate stripes 
of red and_ blue litmus. For use, 
the paper is cut so that stripes of red and 
blue lie side by side on the same piece. 
This affords a convenient means of ascer- 
taining whether a solution be acid or alka- 
line, by asimple dipping of one and the 
same piece of paper, instead of using two 
kinds, as in the old method. 

evo 

The Pancreatic Juice contains Three Dis- 


tinct Ferments. 


Ir has already been remarked that the 
pancreatic juice has not only the power to 
emulsify fatty substances, and to act on 
starchy matters, but also the property of 
digesting albumen and fibrin, just as well 
as pepsine. In a paper published in the 
képertoire de Pharmacie, Th. Defresne de- 
monstrates that the pancreatic secretion 
contains three distinct ferments, and gives 
the following process for separating them : 
To a filtered solution of half an ounce of 
dried pancreatic juice in three ounces and 
a half of distilled water add ten drachms 
of acetic acid, corresponding to a little less 
than two drachms of pure sulphuric acid. 
An abundant precipitate is formed; the 
liquor, on being filtered twenty-four hours 
afterwards, gives by the addition of an 
excess of alcohol a precipitate soluble in 
water, digesting 104 times its weight of 
coagulated albumen, and having no action 
on either grease or starch. To this fer- 
ment the name of myopsine is given ; thus 
obtained it is quite pure, and is in the 
shape of shining scales of a fine garnet 
color ; it is precipitated by alcohol and 
coagulated by heat. 

The two other ferments can completely 
be separated from each other, but each al- 
ways retains traces of myopsine. The fol- 
lowing is the process recommended : The 
pancreas of the ox is to be selected, as its 
action on albumen is very weak, since the 
pancreatine obtained from it digests only 
three grammes of albumen against seven- 
teen of starch and fifteen of lard. Toa 
concentrated and filtered solution of ox 
pancreatine enough alcohol is added to 
render its spirituous strength equal to 26 
degrees. <A precipitate forms, which after 
twenty-four hours is collected and care- 
fully washed with 26 per cent. alcohol. 
It has the property of emulsifying twenty- 
four times its weight of grease, but is with- 
out action on starch. Mr. Defresne calls 
it Steapsine. It is obtained in the form of 
shining, translucent scales, soluble in wa- 
ter, precipitated by weak alcohol, and de- 
stroyed by acetic acid. 

To obtain the third ferment, about half 


ley. After six hours it was withdrawn, 
and found to be perfectly coated with the 
magnetic oxide; and the coating, although 
subjected to the severest possible tests for 


an ounce of acetic acid, equivalent to forty- 
four grains of pure sulphuric acid, is added 


which makes its appearance must be im- 
mediately separated. After two hours the 
clear liquor is mixed with twice its weight 
of alcohol of 85°, and the abundant precip- 
itate formed is collected and washed with 
alcohol of 60 degrees. This is Amylopsine, 
which has no action on grease, but can 
convert into sugar twenty five times its 
weight of starch. It is in the shape of 
shining scales of a citrine color, soluble in 
water, precipitated by alcohol and strong 
acetic acid, and coagulated by heat. 


5 a aid 


Sound, Heat, and Light Explained by 
the Vibratory Theory. 


In the middle of a large darkened room 
let us suppose arod set in vibration and 
connected with a contrivance for con- 
tinually augmenting the speed of its vibra- 
tions. We enter the room at the moment 
when the rod is vibrating four times in a 
second, Neither eye nor ear tells us of the 
presence of the rod, only the hand, which 
feels the strokes when brought within their 
reach. The vibrations become more rapid, 
till, when they reach the number of thirty- 
two in a second, a deep hum strikes our 
ear. The tone rises continually in pitch 
and passes through all the intervening 
grades up to the highest, the shrillest 
notes; then all sinks again into former 
grave-like silence. While full of astonish- 
ment at what we have heard, we feel sud- 
denly (by the increased velocity of the 
vibrating rod) an agreeable warmth, as 
from a fire, diffusing itself from the spot 
whence the sound had proceeded. Still all 
isdark. The vibrations increase in rapidity, 
and a faint-red light begins to glimmer, it 
gradually brightens till the rod assumes a 
vivid-red glow, then it turns to yellow, and 
changes through thewhole range of colors up 
to violet, when all is again swallowed up in 
night. Thus nature speaks to the different 
senses in succession; at first a gentle word, 
audible only in immediate proximity, then 


a louder call from an ever-increasing dis- 
tance, till finally her voice is borne on the 
wings of light from regions of immeasur- 
able space. 
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Improvements in the Method of Pre- 
serving Animal and Vegetable Food. 


[TH original source of the following ac- 
count of Dr. Campbell Morfit’s valuable 
experience in preserving food we are at a 
loss to determine. It is obtained from a 
London scientific publication, and has the 
appearance of having been prepared ex- 
pressly for that paper. It is believed, 
however, that it was first given to the pub- 
lic on this side of the Atlantic. Dr. Morfit 
is a professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. ] 

We have received a number of biscuits 
and other preparations containing preserved 
solid and liquid food, both animal and 
vegetable, which are the practical results 
of a new process lately patented by Dr. 
Campbell Morfit. They include substances 
of the most diverse nature, such as milk, 
cream, cheese, beef, garden rhubarb, cab- 
bage, tomato, pork sausage, and a variety 
of other alimentary products, all of which 
are perfectly savory and toothsome, in spite 
of their being more than a year old. It is, 
however, more with Dr. Morfit’s process 
than with its present results that we have 
now to deal, for we must look upou his 
discovery as being as yet 1n its infancy. 

Dr. Morfit’s experiments, which he has 
prosecuted uninterruptedly for the last two 
years, seem to prove that ordinary gelatine, 
when it is once thoroughly diffused through 
a vegetable or animal substance, and dried 
in and with it, will protect it from decom- 
position or other alteration for a prolonged 
period, in spite of atmospheric or climatic 
changes. This is clearly proved by the 
samples submitted to us, which—although 
they have been exposed to the constant 
changes of temperature and moisture con- 
sequent on their having been kept for more 
than a year in the store-room of an ordinary 
dwelling house—are still perfectly good and 
sweet, their natural characteristic flavors 
being well preserved. Some _ lime-fruit 
juice biscuits, for instance, which are more 
than a year old, have preserved, in a very 
perfect manner, the peculiar flavor by 
which the juice of the lime can always be 
distinguished from that of the lemon. 

The primary principle of Dr. Morfit’s 
process is the getting rid of nearly the 
whole of the natural water contained in the 


substance to be preserved, by submitting 


to three ounces and a half of a maceration | it to a certain degree of heat, the place of 
of the pancreas of the ox. The precipitate | the water being supplied by gelatine, The 


_ 


compound is then dried, and in this state 
may be kept for any length of time, or else 
it may be made up into biscuits by incor- 
porating it with biscuit-powder. L 
Let us take Dr. Morfit’s method of pre- 
serving beef as an example. The beef 
must be as free from fat and bone as possi- 
ble, and should be first stewed in its own 
liquor, or with the least possible quantity 
of water, and seasoned or not according to 
taste. The whole is then reduced, by any 
available mechanical means, to a state of 
smooth and fine pulp, and triturated with 
a solution of gelatine in water. One pound 
of gelatine is enough for 15 lbs. of meat, 
fowl, or fish, the gelatine being dissolved 
either in a sufficiency of water or in the 
natural juice of the substance itself. In 
the case of fruit—such as gooseberries, cur- 
rants, or plums—they are stoned or skinned 
when necessary, and cooked or not, as the 
nase may be. They are then made into a 
pulp and mixed with gelatine dissolved in 
water or their own juice, heated so as to 
insure a thorough mixture of the im 
gredients, and then poured into coolers, 
In certain cases the gelatine may be re- 
placed by mucilage of Irish moss, but the 
result, although cheaper, is not so good. 
Dr. Morfit’s method of condensing milk 
without the use of sugar is of great inter. 
est, seeing that the Swiss and other descrip- — 
tions of condensed milk, which are now 
so largely sold, cannot be taken by delicate 
infants or by persons of weak digestion, 
owing to the large amount of sugar con- 
tained in them. One pound of gelatine is 
dissolved in 1 gallon of fresh milk at a 
temperature of from 180° to 140° F., the § 
whole being allowed to set into a jelly, 
which is dried. The dried jelly is then dis- 
solved in another gallon of fresh milk, and 
allowed to set and dry as before, the opera- 
tion deing repeated with fresh milk until 
the original pound of gelatine has taken up 
eight gallons of milk or more. Consomme 
of meat may in like manner be condensed 
until one pound solid shall represent thirty 
times its weight of fresh beef. As may be 
readily guessed, the process may be carried 
on without any of the expensive plant and 
troublesome manipulation involved in the 
usual modes of condensing milk and mak- 
ing Liebig’s extract, besides which, in the 
latter case, the whole of the . nitrogenous 
parts of the meat are preserved intact. 
From a hygienic point of view, the lime 
fruit juice biscuits ought to be admirably 
suited for use in the navy. Without en- 
tering into the question as to whether it is 
the citric acid, or the phosphatic salts, or 
the potash contained in the lime-juice that 
is the real anti-scorbutic agent, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the 40 per cent. of Mont- 
serrat lime-fruit juice preserved by Dr. 
Morfit’s process, and incorporated with the 
biscuits, has preserved all its properties 
without any change for more than a year, 
and, @ priori, there is no reason to suppose 
that it would not keep good for ten or 
twenty times that period. It may be men- 
tioned, in conclusion, that the different 
jellies may be dried into hard tablets or 
flakes at a uniform temperature of from 
38° to 40° C., and sent into the market in 
this convenient form, as well as under the 
more bulky guise of biscuits. A few cases 
of lime-fruit juice tablets, prepared accord- 
ing to Dr. Morfit’s method, would probably 
have saved the lives of several brave men 
during the late expedition to the Polar re- 
gions. : 
Speaking from a purely scientific poimt 
of view, and judging by the results we 
have already described, the principle of 
Dr. Morfit’s invention seems to be theoret 
ically asound one. These results we must | 
regard at present as tentative, and it only 
remains to the inventor of the process {0 
confer a large benefit on the community by 
extending its application, thereby notably 
increasing our not too abundant stock of 
hygienic and alimentary products. 


eG eee 5 
To Imitate Ground Glass. 


Pur a piece of putty in muslin, twist the 
fabric tight, and tie it into the shape of a 
pad; well clean the glass first, and then 
apply the putty by dabbing it equally all 
over the glass. The putty will exude suf 
ficiently through the muslin to render it 
opaque. Let it dry hard and then varnish. 
If a pattern is required, cut it out on paper 


as a stencil plate, and fix it on the glass 
before applying the putty, then proceed as 
above; remove the stencil when finish 

If there should be any objection to the ex 
istence of the clear spaces, cover Wi 
slightly opaque varnish. ( 
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To Make Chloroform Safe in Heart 
Diseases. 


Ir happens sometimes that chloroform, 
although obviously indicated in other re- 
Spects, cannot be employed on account of 
severe cardiac complications. A case of 
this kind presented itself to Professor Oc- 
chini, of Naples. Lithotomy was urgent- 
ly required for the extraction of a large 
calculus; but the patient was of ver 
nervous temperament, enfeebled by 
chronic suppuration, and affected with 
mitral insufliciency, the pulse being ir- 
regular, intermittent, and thready. On 
consultation, it was decided that an opera- 
tion was absolutely required, but that 
anesthetics were as absolutely contra-indi- 
cated. Under these discouraging circum- 
stances, Professor Occhini resolved on 
trying the preventive effect of ammoniacal 
inspirations on the chloroform inhalations 
by which they were immediately followed, 
the theory adopted by the professor being 
that the stimulant action of the ammonia 
on the nervous and vascular system would 
counterbalance the depressing influence of 
the anesthetic. Some preliminary experi- 
ments gave encouraging results; the method 
was then applied; a very large calculus 
was extracted without any disturbance of 
the vascular or nervous system, and the 
patient made a good recovery in thirt 
days. Encouraged by this result, M: 
Occhini made several experiments on pa- 
tients laboring under cardiac disease in its 
various stages, and thus confirmed the con- 
clusion at which he had arrived, that the 
tolerance of chloroform can be insured by 
the preventive use of ammoniacal inhala- 
tions. —Medicai Examiner. 


——————e-e—_—__—_- 
Gelseminum in Neuralgia. 


THE action of this drug in affections of a 
neuralgic character, says the Medical Ev- 
aminer, has recently been studied by Dr. 
Emery-Heroguelle, who made it the sub- 
ject of his inaugural thesis. A summary 
of his observations appeared in a recent 
number of the Paris Médical. Taken ina 
large dose gelseminum produces frontal 
headache, stunning, visual troubles, diplo- 


"pia, contraction of the pupil, and dropping 


of the upper eyelid. There is also weak- 
ness of the legs. The author reports six 
cases of intoxication from this drug, taken 
in mistake. Gelseminum is administered 
in powder or in pills in the dose of three- 
fourths of a grain to three grains of the 
powder of the roots. It may also be given 
in the form of tincture, made with 100 
parts of alcohol at 60° to 5 parts of the 
powdered root. The dose is from 40 to 80 
drops. A syrup may be also made by add- 
ing 50 parts of the tincture to 1,000 of sim- 
ple syrup. M. Dujardin-Beaumetz has also 
had prepared an aqueous extract and an al- 
coholic extract. M. Emery-Heroguelle re- 
ports thirty-one observations collected in 
the service of M Dujardin-Beaumetz, and 
from foreign journals, all of which refer to 
the action of the drug on neuralgia, From 
an analysis of the results, it appears that 
gelseminum may be especially looked upon 
as an anti-neuralgic; that it acts favorably 
in cases of dental neuralgia of the fifth 
pair, of the frontal, temporal, supra and 
infra orbital nerves, the brachial plexus, 
the intercostal and ilio-lumbar nerves. 
Sciatic neuralgia appears to resist, rather 
more than other neuralgias, the calming ef- 
fects of this tincture. Dr. Ortille, of Lille, 
however, succeeded in curing with this 
Temedy a patient who had suffered for a 
long time from sciatica which resisted all 
sorts of therapeutic means. 


—_e~¢@e 
Ipecac as a Hemostatic. 


I Have administered ipecac as a hemo- 
Static in hemoptysis frequently for years 
past, and have found it the most ‘efficient 
remedy in such cases. I have also used 
for the same purpose ergot and pyrogallic 
acid, both of which are efficient remedies 
in hemoptysis as well as in postpartum 
hemorrhage. But ipecac is certainly the 
better remedy in the treatment of heemop- 
tysis ; and a comparatively limited experi- 
ence in its use in the treatment of post- 
partum hwmorrhage leads me to believe 
that it is a too-much-neglected medicine in 
Such cases. Asa hemostatic ipecac is an 
old remedy, but of its wonderful power 
and efficacy in this direction my own 
Opinion fully corroborates that of the great 
clinicien, Trousseau, to whose writings in 
this connection I would further refer.— 
Dr. Q. C. Smrru, in the Pacific Medical and 
Surgical Journal, 


The Management of Gouty Heart. 


On this subject Dr. J. Milner Fothergill 
pointed out, in a recent lecture, how a 
knowledge of pathological processes could 
direct our therapeutic measures and teach 
us how to prevent or retard what could not 
be cured when established. He divided 
the treatment into that of the first stage, 
viz., hypertrophy, and that of the second, 
viz., heart failure. The treatment of the 
two varies much. As to the first stage, it 
was necessary to reduce the bulk of nitro- 
genized waste from which the troubles 
commenced, as the first step; and to attain 
this the patient should be put on a dietary 
which contained but a small proportion of 
albuminoids, just such an amount as would 
meet tissue repair and no more. Gouty 
people do not require, as some other per- 
sons do, large quantities of animal food. 
A non-nitrogenized dietary lowers the ar- 
terial blood pressure, and with that its 
consequences. Even in albuminuria it was 
not well to give albuminoids freely. Such 
a dietary lessened the chronic high blood 
pressure, and also kept off the acute con- 
dition of angina. A lobster salad was the 
typical dish of a gouty person with a good 
digestion. Potash or lithia, which form 
soluble salts with uric acid, should be 
given, with colchicum or buchu. If found 
too depressant, a little nux vomica might 
be added. They should be taken before 
meals, with a draught of water. Iron and 
digitalis are rarely indicated in the first 
stage, except where the cardiac hypertro- 
phy is mixed with dilatation. But when 
the heart is failing, then they are called for 
imperatively. They should be given 
steadily, week after week, and if necessary, 
year after year, without fear of any ac- 
cumulative action. Digitalis does not 
lurk about the tissues to do mischief, as it 
were, through malice. When there are at- 
tacks of uremic dyspneea, strychnia or 
belladonna, as stimulants tothe respiratory 
centre, are indicated. Exercise is good as 
long as the heart is sound. In the dropsy 
of the gouty heart tapping is more useful 
than in pure heart cases.—Surgical and 
Medical Reporter. 
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Note on Unnecessary Hypodermic 
Medication. 


BY G. BETTON MASSEY, M.D. 


AN editorial in the Medical Times of 
March 16, on hypodermic medication, re- 
called to mind a flagrant instance of the 
abuse of this valuable therapeutic method. 
A young lady, suffering from mild melan- 
cholia, came under my care some time 
since, with seven or eight ulcers on each 
arm. In addition to these, a series of as 
many deep abscesses afterwards showed 
themselves, extending far in between the 
muscles, and literally honeycombing the 
whole of both arms, 

Her physician had thought it necessary 
to administer repeatedly as much as Ix. gr. 
chloral hydrate by the hypodermic method, 
on account of a fancied inability to give it 
by the mouth. By a little persuasion I 
succeeded in overcoming her repugnance 
to the taste ; but the physician’s rash ex- 
periment cost the patient three months of 
suffering and a lifetime of scars. 


ooo 
Ergot for Typhoid Fever. 


SIREDAY (La France Médicale), following 
up the observations of Duboué, used ergot 
in an exceedingly grave case of ataxo- 
adynamic typhoid, in which the patient 
upon the twelfth day was delirious, had 
twitching of the tendons, hyperesthesia, 
opisthotonos, etc. He gave two grammes 
of ergot in twenty-four hours. The next 
day the amelioration was notable. The 
treatment was continued with the medicine 
for three days, and the patient recovered. 
—The Doctor. 


————_++e—__ 
Cough Syrup. 


Dr. KEssuERr says, in A. M. Jour.: “We 
are called frequently in our every-day 
practice to make up a cough medicine for 
some of our patients. I have used all the 
expectorant formulas I have seen, besides 
a great many of my own mixtures, but so 
far I have obtained the most flattering re- 
sults from the following ; 


§. Pix haqnidakt. so34305...A. 20 drops. 
Spts. nitr. dulc........... 1 drachm. 
Syr.. simply. 2, a2. ee sr 3% 2 ounces. 


M. 8. Teaspoonful night and morning. 
Very few doses will suffice in most cases.” 


Ergot for Strangulated Hernia. 


THE first case was one of recent hernia 
in the right groin, The tumor was about 
as large as a chestnut, hard, and too sensi- 
tive to permit of the slightest attempt at 
taxis. The skin over the tumor was washed 
with warm water containing an alkali, to 
render absorption more easy, and pure er- 
gotine was then rubbed into it every two 
hours. At the same time a tablespoonful 
of a solution consisting of grs. Ixxv. of 
ergotine in Ziv. of vehicle was adminis- 
tered every hour. About five hours after 
the treatment was commenced the vomit- 
ing and colicky pains began to abate, and 
the tumor became less sensitive, and twelve 
hours later the hernia returned spontane- 
ously. 

In the second case, several unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to return the her- 
nia by taxis, and leeches and the ether- 
spray had also been employed in vain. 
Finally, as the case was becoming desper- 
ate and inflammation was threatening, it 
was decided to try the ergotine treatment 
as a last resort before having recourse to 
operation. The treatment was carried out 
exactly as in the abovecase. It was begun 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, and at six 
o'clock on the following morning all the 
symptoms were relieved and the tumor was 
reduced with the greatest facility.—Le 
Bordeaux Médicat. 
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External Use of Tincture of Belladonna 
in Night-Sweating. 


Dr. J. T. NarrneE writes to the British 
Medical Journal: ‘For some little time 
past I have employed the common phar- 
macopeial tincture of belladonna for 
sponging the body in cases of phthisical 
and excessive sweating, and invariably 
with marked benefit. So far as my experi- 
ence goes, I have found it very much bet- 
ter than anything else ; if applied before a 
sweating comes on, it prevents it; if dur- 
ing the sweating, it almost immediately 
controls it. Two teaspoonfuls of the tinc- 
ture mixed with an equal quantity of whis- 
key are quite sufficient (applied with the 
hand) to cover the whole body and pro- 


duce the desired effect. I have adopted 
this method of treatment in my last cases 
of scarlet fever, which have all done well ; 
but they have not been numerous enough 
to justify any definite opinion of the value 
of belladonna applied in this manner.”— 
Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


e+e 
Subcutaneous Injection of Chloroform 
and Ether. 


M. PRESMER has tried the deep injec- 
tions of chloroform in cases of neuralgia, 
and has met with the marked success 
which followed their use in England and 
America, Chloroform is preferable to 
morphia, because its prolonged adminis- 
tration does not engender an analogue of 
morphinism. M. Gelle has successfully 
employed the hypodermic injection of 
ether in the treatment of convulsions, and 
he has succeeded with two injections in 
interrupting convulsions produced in a 
child of seven months by an incipient 
pneumonia. Both authors warn against 
the danger of embolism.—Clinic, Feb. 16, 
1878. 


But the microscope pointed out that every 
particle of carbon, in however divided a 
state, was a small crystal, which, acting 
by attrition, was hurtful to the enamel. 
While charcoal, therefore, was said to be 
a fine saw, salicylic acid is now stated to 
be a solvent, and accordingly to be ab- 
jured. Dr. Buch mentions that he was in 
the habit of using a solution of three parts 
in one thousand of salicylic acid, a lotion 
of such strength being fatal to bacteria. 
In a few weeks he felt a curious sensation 
in his mouth; the teeth appeared to 
become softer, and on the surface some- 
thing gritty was detected, there being evi- 
dently a granular formation. The Doctor 
believes this be a salicylate of lime ; if so, 
the use of the acid as a dentifrice should 
be discountenanced.—Chem. and Drug. 


oe 
Jaborandi in Obstinate Hiccough. 


Dr. OrtTm18, of Lille, relates a case of 
most obstinate hiccough in which he had 
tried a great variety of means, including 
electricity and hypodermic morphia injec- 
tions—the hiccough even continuing dur- 
ing the sleep caused by this last. He then 
tried the hydrochlorate of pilocarpin, on 
account of its action on the phrenic nerve. 
A hypodermic injection of two centi- 
grammes and a half was inserted with 
almost immediate effect, so that in a quar- 
ter of an hour the patient was bathed in 
sweat, salivation was established, and the 
hiccough disappeared, never to return.— 
Bull. de Thérapeutique, May 15. 


oe 
Death from Methylene. 


A FATALITY from the inhalation of 
methylene is announced, the victim being 
aretired officer of 40 years of age, in ap- 
parently perfect health. The death was 
perfectly sudden and inexplicable, and it 
shows that this anesthetic is, like chloro- 
form, a poison to some persons of a pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy, and will cause death 
without any apparent physical reason. We 
should be glad to know whether any one 
can produce a death during ether inhala- 
tion for which the cause was not evident 
upon examination, and most frequently be- 
fore death. We believe not. Deaths have 
occurred where patients with emphysema- 
tous or obstructed or solidified lungs have 
been dosed with ether and have died in con- 
sequence, but no fatality, so far as we 
know, in any case in which the administra- 
tion could—upon previous examination—- 
be considered reasonably safe.—Lancet. 
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Epidemic of Diseases of the Heart. 


In the Recueil de Méd. Militaire, 1878) 
No. 1, M. Julié furnishes an account of an 
epidemic of diseases of the heart which has 
prevailed in the garrison of Lunel during 
1877, in the course of which forty-three 
soldiers became attacked. The affection 
exhibited itself in different degrees, from 
that of intermittent palpitation to continued 
palpitation symptomatic of organic disease 
of the heart, hypertrophy or valvular dis- 
ease having been observed in eleven or 
twelve of the cases. The mildest cases 
were unable to resume service under three 
weeks, and oftener after a longer period, 
while the others are still under treatment 


———_0-oe—______ 
Picrate of Ammonia for Whooping 


Cough. 

R. Picrate of ammonia...... 1 grain. 
Muriate of ammonia...... 24 grains. 
Powdered ext. of licorice. 1 drachm. 
Wialetctsenace stale orth garele » 3 ounces. 


M. 8. Teaspoonful every three hours to 
a child six months and under, doubling 
the quantity for a child of about one year 
to two years of age, and giving as much as 
one-eighth grain to a child three to five 
years of age. 


eee 
The Danger of Salicylic Acid Dentifrice. 


W32EN a remedy has been found good for 
something it runs the danger of being 
brought into disrepute by being regarded 
as a panacea for all human ills. Pharmacy 
has its fashions as well as other things, 
and the present prevailing mode is sali- 
cylic acid. Dr. Buch, of St. Petersburg, 
deprecates its adoption as a dentifrice. A 
short time ago there was a warning raised 
against the use of charcoal. It had similar 
dental recommendations, namely, that él 


was antiseptic, and that, as far as cleansing 
was concerned, it was most effective. 


at the Montpellier Hospital. No cause 
could be made out for the occurrence, as 
the garrison was in very good condition. 
The most probable hypothesis was that it 
was due to a malarial origin. 


eo 
Tranchina’s Method of Embalming. 


Tur Lancet describes this as follows: 
Eight decigrammes of arseniousacid, com- 
bined with a little cinnabar, are dissolved 
in nine kilogrammes of spirits of wine, and 
injected, secundum artem, into the carotid 
artery. For more than two months the 
body remains fresh, inodorous, inflexible, 
and (thanks to the cinnabar,) of its natural 
color. Thereafter desiccation commences, 
and it indurates so as to last for any time. 
Modifications by Gannal and others haye 
improved upon Tranchina’s method. 


——_*--__—_—_ 
Chloral in Retention of Urine. 


Tipp (Gazette Méd. de Rome and La 
France Médicale) publishes a case in which 
catheterism having failed in consequence 
of the patient being pregnant, and no urine 
having passed for twenty-four hours, two 
doses of ten grains, one half an hour after 
the other, produced profound sleep and 
involuntary passage of an enormous quan- 
tity of urine.—London Doctor, 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a Southern man, of 14 years’ experience, in the 
retail trade. Good reference given. Address, 
DRUGGIST, Clinton, 8. C. 


A PHYSICIAN, 
An experienced druggist, wishes situation as drug 
clerk. Address DRUGGIST, Littleton, N. C. 


WANTED, 
By a Graduate of Pharmacy, a position as drug clerk; 
can furnish best of references. Address, Box 361, 


SITUATION WANTED 
By aman of 11 years’ experience; had charge of a 
first class store for the last 5 years. Best reference. 
Address, CROCUS, care DruGeists CrRCULAR. 


A SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man; 3 years’ experience in a country 
drug store; wishes to attend the College of Phar- 
macy; good references ; age 18. Address, WEST 
END, Box 90, Mount Joy, Pa. 


WANTED, 
By a qualified druggist, a situation as clerk; willing 
to goto any part of country; 12 years’ Philadelphia 
experience; reliable reference given. Address, E. 
G., Doylestown, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
sy a young man; six years’ experience; graduate of 
Philadelphia College Pharmacy; unexceptional ref- 
erence: South or West preferred. Address, F. 
JOSEPH, care of Robt. Shoemaker & Co., Fourth 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED 
In the South or South-West, by a prescription clerk, 
21 years of age; five years’ experience in one store 
only, with present employer, to whom I may refer, 
ASSISTANT, care of Druaaists C1RCULAR. 


CHEMIST WANTED. 

A first class, thoroughly educated chemist, expe- 
rienced in the manufacture of medicinal chemicals 
and alkaloids. is wanted by a manufacturing house. 
Address, with full particulars, CHEMIST, care 
Drueeists CrrcuLaR, 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


In aretail drug store, by a young man of 15 years’ 
experience; is competent to take charge of a store; 
speaks German and English; can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address J. M., 42 Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


ators 


WANTED, 
Situation in drug store by a steady and honest young 
man, age 22; salary not so much object as a place 
where the business might be learned; good refer- 
ence given. Address C. 8. PECK, Fair Haven, Ver- 
mont. 


WANTED—A SITUATION, 
By a young man who has had over 10 years’ practi- 
cal experience in the prescription and retail drug 
business; is a graduate of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy; salary not sc much an object as per- 
manent employment; unexceptional references giv- 
en. Address, ZETA, care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, 
a 


Seen een cee ene cepa 
WANTED—A DRUG CLERK. 


A young man, competent assistant, of good ad- 
dress, sober and industrious; must understand Ger- 
man; can give permanent situation if suited; wages 
$15 per month, with board and lodging, with view of 
increased wages. Address, JOHN REESE, Newton, 
Kansas. 


WANTED. 

The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
paratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
ow. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE §. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 
A first class drug store in Elmira, N. Y.; centrally 
located; old established stand; good trade; emall 
stock; good reasons for selling. Address, GEORGE, 
Hlmira, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE. 


Sixteen years established. On three great thorough- 
fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots. Ad- 
dress, DRUGGIST, care of S$. Meredith, 110 South 
40th Street, Philadelphia 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

Very pleasantly located in Albany; doing a paying 
business; could be largely increased if the owner 
spoke German; arare chance for a young druggist 
with a small capital; a fair prescription trade; daily 
sales about $15; good reasons for selling. For par- 
ticulars address, TROPFEN, in care of the Druc- 
GISTs CIRCULAR. 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the *‘ Druggists Circular,” 
N. Y.. and “Chemist and Druggist,” England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. Journal of Phar- 
macy,” etc. 

(e Drug stores for sale and wanted. 
a a a ae 

DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
oi ris ] . tote? r 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

An excellent paying business in Bridveport, 
Conn., $2,000; also in Providence, R. I., $1,000. 

A long established, thoroughly prescription store, 


near New York; has dwelling attached; price, 
$2,500. 
Elegant store in manufacturing city of 40,000 


population, 20 miles from New York; stock, $4,500. 
bree stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 
Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


replies. 

SF B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descriptive list sent free. 


} 
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A Chestnut Street Drug Store; a most desirable 
stand, in the City of Philadelphia; price and terms 
reasonable. Address, W. R. WARNER & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
In Philadelphia, $400 to $6,500 each; Carbon Co., 


| Pa., $2,500. or invoice; Bethlehem, Pa., 10 per cent, 


less than inyoice; Burlington Co., N. J., $3,500, es- 
tablished 25 years; Chester Co., Pa., $1,800; Adams 
Co., Pa., $1,200. W.M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


SARATOGA! SARATOGA!! 


TO PHYSICIANS AND DRUGGISTS. 
FOR SALE. 

A sure and permanent income. A well stocked, 
neatly fitted up drug store, doing a steady and in- 
creasing business, surrounded by the largest hotels. 
Will give a month’s introduction to successor. To 
a gentleman speaking German it is an_ absolute 
fortune. Address R. A. D., care of P. O. B. 257. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘“ business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 
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DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Centrally located in the immediate vicinity of all 
the /etding hotels; handsomely fitted up and doing a 
business second to none in the place. The chance is 
a rare one for any one desiring to purchase for cash. 
Address PHARMACIST, Lock Box 73, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


UTS 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class drug business; complete stock; ele- 
gant fixtures (new within two years); in one of the 
largest interior towns of Illinois, of over 25,000 peo- 
ple; trade well established; value about $6,000; 
sales can be largely increased with capital; owner 
wishes to go out of business as the only reason for 
selling. Address PHARMACY, office of Tar Drue- 
GisTs CrrcuLAR, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A first-class Philadelphia Drug Store, doing $5,060 
a year. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Will either 
sell or rent property. DACOSTA, 136 S. 8th St., 
Phila. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
with Announcement for 1878, sent free to any ad- 
Gress. See advertisement on another page. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


POCKET DICTIONARY, containing com- 
plete list of LATIN ABBREVIATIONS used 
by PHYSICIANS and DRUGGISTS in 
compounding prescriptions; also, latest URINE 
TESTS. Sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 
B. W. BERGER, 91 St. Mark’s Place, N. Y. 


= ’ 
Hires’ Root Beer Package. 
MAKES 5 GALLONS FOR 25 CENTS. 
All druggists should sell it. $2 per doz. Manu- 
factured by CHAS. EK. HIRES, Wholesale Botanic 
Druggist, No. 5 Letitia Street, Philadelphia. 


ROGERS & KERN, 


es es 
Die Sinkers and Engravers, 
16% & 18 North William Street, N. Y. 

Make Steel Dies, Metal Tags for Bottles, Seals and 
Presses, Brands for Corks, Stencils, Brass Stamps, 
Steel Punches for Cutting Labels, and every variety 
of such work reqnired by the drug packing and 
bottling trade. Estimates and samples furnished to 
all inquiries. 


Kan de Cologne Moscetine. 


The Only Protection against the 
Attack of Mosquitoes and 
other Insects. 


This article has been favorably known in the East 
Indies for many years. It is a pleasant toilet 
cologne. and will, by allowing it to evaporate on the 
face, hands. and other parts of the body—using of 
this no more than of other cologne—protect these 
parts absolutely from the bite of mosquitoes and 
other insects for several hours. 

Samples will be sent gratis to Druggists on appli- 
cation. 

Manufactured only by the 


PHILADELPHIA CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 


NOTICE. 


A REWARD will be paid for any information 
leading to a recovery of damages for infringement 
on Neynaber’s Patented Push Board, used in con- 
nection with any machinery for mounting pills on 
needles for coating; or for infringement on Neyna- 
ber’s Steam Drying Closet for Gelatine Coated Pills, 
Granular and Scale Preparations, &c., possessing 
great advantages to manufacturers. Patent granted 
July 13, 1878. The right to use these several patents 
to be had on royalty. Shoprights or larger interests 
for sale on liberal terms. A CHANCE for CAPI- 
TALISTS to make MONEY. Address 

A. F. W. NEYNABER, 
173 First Ave., New York. 

Outfits for laboratories furnished. Smallest size 
of Pill Coating Machine for Retail Druggists, with 
full directions, $5.00. The Instructions for Coating 
Pills with Gelatine, Jujube Paste, Licorice, Sugar, 
&c., containing very valuable information worth 
eeras of dollars, sold for $1.00, allowed on ma- 
chines, 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 

WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. ¥., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin E oil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


ALE, vi A 


Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST,, 
and 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


TYLER importers 
FI NCH. 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 


(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 
est prices, quality considered. 

Examination of this stock will pay any careful 
buyer. Inquiry is cordially invited. 


A FRAGRANCE RARE AND 
DELIGHTFUL. 


Hoyt's New Floral Cologne. 


PERMANENT, DELICIOUS, DELICATE, 
REFRESHING. 


In Bottles, 25c. and $1 Each. 


The Fashionable Perfume 
of the Day. 


The attention of the trade is directed to our new 
Floral Cologne, which from its superiority is fast 
becoming the popular and most salable cologne of 
to-day. 

The letters of commendation we are daily re- 
ceiving from our numerous customers prompt us 
to bring our cologne more directly before the notice 
of the trade as an article of real merit and source 
of profit to all who handle it. 

The style in which it is put up is modern and 
elegant, presenting to the trade and the public a 
most taking appendage to the store and the toilet. 

Our mode of advertising is particularly acceptable 
to the trade; we furnish perfumed cards of 35 de- 
signs, embracing the popular actresses and noto- 
rieties of the times, with many comic caricatures, 
assorted, upon which we print dealers’ business 
cards, making the distribution mutually profitable. 

With each original order of not less than one- 
half gross lots, we supply gratuitously, 

A Handsome Chromo Advertising 
Sign. 

A Box of Perfumed Cards, 

A Silver Plated Card Rack. 

A Holmes Atomizer, filled with our 
new Floral Cologne, 

The whole presenting a handsome and attractive 
display. 

We invite those handling our goods to send in 
their business cards, and we will forward a supply 
of advertising matter. 

Obtainable of all Wholesale Dealers, and from 
the Proprietors, 


Ww. A. HOYT & CO, 
72 Church Strect, Boston, Mass, 


New York Office, 
11 & 13 West Houston Street, 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G&G TRADYDE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLe AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &e. 
J.ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARIA 
SHERRIES. 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES. 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & KOLON, GINS. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENNESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
THE HATHORN SPRING 


Natural Mineral W ater, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Asa Cathartic and Alterative, this water stands 
SUPERIOR TO ALL, either domestic or foreign, in 
the treatment of the following functional disorders, 
viz.: DYSPEPSIA, in all its forms. CONSTIPA- 
TION, both recent and chronic, TORPID LIV ER, 
inactive condition of KIDNEYS, and in all, and 
every disorder included under the head of LIVER 
and STOMACH. 


As an ALTERATIVE, the water stands unrivalled 
in Scrofulous and all Constitutional DISEASES OF 
THE BLOOD. 


The usuall CATHARTIC dose is one pint, taken 
before breakfast, not too cold. 


For an ALTERATIVE, use in smaller quantities. 


Packed in cases of 4 dozen pints and 2 dozen 
quarts for shipment. Liberal discount to the trade. 


SEND FOR CIRCULA'. 


Address HATHORN SPRING, 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &C. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. — 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 


Address P. O. Box 2580. ° 
aR RS I TEE Or eS ol 
AMAZON BITTERS, @ 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator. * 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, — 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen~— 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and e. 
Female Weakness. 7 
REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER ~ 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. ; 
Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


“Rye & Rock” and Corn & Rock” 


A SPECIALTY. 


The trade supplied with FINE WINES, 
LIQUORS, and BAY RUM, in quantities re- 
quired, at package price. 


N. VAN BEIL, 88 Chambers Street. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. : 
——— el 


WE ASK YOU 


to read the adyertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co,, on page 6. It will interest you. } 
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Norice.—Ji is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month. and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Tar Drueaists 
CrrcuLar ore respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Druggist (Virginia). — 1.) — Pharmacy in 
We cannot say what may be the pros- 
pects for drug clerks in Rio de Janeiro, but a good 
knowledge of the Portuguese language is quite likely 
to be essential for obtaining a situation. There is 
a regular steamship line between New York and Rio. 
Q.)-Family Medicines. The standard pre- 
scription, ‘five cents’ worth of syrup of squills, 
five cents’ worth of syrup of ipecac, and five cents’ 
worth of paregoric,” still remains a favorite with 
many worthy matrons. We see no other way to dis- 
pense it than to give just that which is ordered. The 
only precaution necessary is to ascertain the dose 
and the age of the patient, so that no danger be ap- 
prehended from the opium preparation. 


J. A. W. (Bal'imore, Md.).—Binoxide of 
Hydrogen, Thenard’s process, that is, the treat- 
ment of binoxide of barium with muriatic acid, is 
still considered the most convenient and, we believe, 
followed by manufacturers to the present day. For 
commercial purposes, however, it is not generally 
necessary to make the product anhydrous, a more 
or less concentrated watery solution being all that 
is needed for the blonde hair dyes of the period. 
The process in question is described in all chemical 
and most pharmaceutical treatises. 


F. GC. (Franklin Falls, N. H.).—When saturated 
solutions of the sulphate, carbonate and chloride of 
sodium are mixed together, no yellow sediment 
should form if all the salts are pure. The first ex- 
planation suggesting itself to account for the pre- 
cipitate observed, is that either the chloride or the 
sulphate was contaminated with iron which was 
thrown down by the carbonate, but the sediment 
may be owing to some other impurities. The only 
way to determine the true nature of the precipitate 
is to examine it chemically. 


Rochelle Salt.—T7. H. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
asks: ‘1s tartrate of soda, properly speaking, 
Rochelle Salt? Talways thought Rochelle salt was 
and is Tartrate of soda and potassa.” 

{Answer. Our correspondent is right. Rochelle 
salt, ihus called because discovered by an apothe- 
cary of that city, is the double and neutral tartrate 
of potassa and soda. It has been known and used 
under that name for a long while. Tartrate of soda, 


detect the presence of cinchonidia in the second ex- 
periment is probably owing to his use of commer- 
cial ether, which usually contains a large percentage 
of alcohol. As all the cinchona alkaloids are easily 
soluble in alcoholic menstrua, no precipitate sepa- | 
rated. The officinal test for the purity of quinia 
cannot be said to be quite unimpeachable, since it 
directs the use of non-rectified ether of sp. gr. 0 750- 
This is better than commercial ether, and may be 
sufficient for ordinary purposes, but scarcely affords 
a complete separation of all the cinchona alkaloids. 
The following, recommended by Attfield, is a better 


method. It is known under the name of Stoddart’s 

modification of Liebig’s process : 
Sulphate of quinia.. .......... 10 grains. 
Dilute sulphuric acid.............. 10 minims. 
Distilled’ water. 2ivss wesc tenes « Coe 
Pupe-cther. oF ee nc cece ea a3. ae 
BICONE s ce oes sete te eh ast eenes oo — 
Solution of soda (1-12)...... OCR 407 


Dissolve the suspected salt in the acid and water 
place the solution in a test-tube, and to it add the 
ether, alcohol and caustic soda. Agitate well, and 
set aside for twelve hours, when, if cinchonia, quin- 
idia or cinchonidia be present, they will be seen at 
the line of separation between the ether and the 
watery solution. Other tests in great variety are 
to be found in most treatises onchemistry and phar- 
macy, but this is especially the druggist’s test. The 
layer noticed by our correspondent in the upper 
part of the test-tube, as the ether evaporated, con- 
sisted of the free alkaloids left behind by the men- 
struum. | 


J. F. L. (Mexico, Mo.).—Nesslexv’s Ammio- 
nia Test is avery delicate one, but is used only 
qualitatively. It is not employed for quantitative 
analysis, however, for some reasons best known to 
analytical chemists. We presume the reaction is 
not sharp enough for volumetric estimation, and the 
products not definite enough for gravimetric deter- 
mination. The method generally preferred for es- 
timating ammonia is to convert it into the double 
chloride of ammonium and platinum, in the manner 
described in books on chemical analysis. 


W. (Tarrytown, N. Y.).—Sulphate of Quin- 
ia is Incompatible with both Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda and Salicylic Acid in solu- 
tions. The three substances might be administered 


appears to be no good way of exhibiting them in 
the liquid form. 


H. K. #. (Lineoin, Ill.).—Koumiss may be 
made as follows: Take two pints of new milk, one 
gill of either clabber or fresh buttermilk, and three 
or four lumps of white sugar. Mix together, and 
dissolve the sugar in the liquid 
place to stand for ten hours, by which time it will 
be thick ; pourit from one jug to another until it is 


on the contrary, is a comparatively recent discovery, 
and for that reason so far as we know has no popular 
appellation. Its chief use at present, with the ex- 
ception of its presence in Soda Powders, is to adul- 
terate or replace citrate of magnesia. Hence itis 
nicknamed by some ‘‘citrate of magnesia Number 
two.’’] 


F. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.).—Mfoulds for Cos- 
metiques can be made, we presume, by any skil- 
ful tinsmith. Those we have seen here were very 
much like the old-fashioned candle moulds, slightly 
tapering on one end to facilitate the removal of the 
cosmetiques when solidified. They are soldered to- 
gether in such a manner that from six to twenty-four 
or more sticks can be cast at one time. 


H. 8. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Copying Inks. 


We 


are unable to supply you with the receipts desired. | 


The composition of the French copying ink men- 
tioned is unknown to us, and probably to every one 
but its manufacturer. It might be analyzed, how- 
ever As to an addition to nigrosine ink that would 
render it fit for copying and make it turn black on 
exposure to air, we haye good reasons for thinking 
the object to be one scarcely attainable. According 
to the experience of one familiar with the subject, 
nigrosine ink cannot be mixed with anything with- 
out being injured. Not only do most other inks de- 
compose it, as you have noticed, but even glycerine 
and alcohol, although not actually spoiling it, appear 
to impair its color and keeping properties. The best 
nigrosine ink is made with plain water, good nigro- 
sine, and nothing else. Receipts for ordinary copy- 
ing inks are to be found in back numbers of THE 
Drvuaaists CrrcuLaR. 


To Separate Cinchonidia from Quin- 
ia.—J. H. FE. (Auburn, Ind.) writes: ‘‘Is the 
test for quinia given in the Pharmacopqia reliable ? 
I subjected ten grains of suspected quinia to the 
ether and ammonia test, with apparently satisfac- 
tory results. I then weighed five grains each of 
quinia and cinchonidia, put them to the same test, 
and obtained the same reaction as before. ‘The 
liquid separated into two transparent and colorless 
layers, without any white or crystalline matter at 
the surface of contact.’ As the ether evaporated, 
however, it left an opaque layer in the upper part of 
the test-tube. Can you give for cinchonidia a test 
more positive than the above ?”” 


quice smooth. Bottle it in soda water bottles. and 


her in the sh f pills ders, t ere | 
together in the shape of pills or powders, but there | Makev'an 


Putit in a warm | 


allow it to remain in a warm place for thirty-six 
hours—twenty-four in summer. Use the best velvet 
corks, tied down with cord, to close the bottles. 
Shake the bottle well before it is opened. It will 
have whey at the bottom when it is fitforuse. It 
should be made every day; its fermentation is the 
test of its excellence. The above process is that 
recommended by Dr. Townsend, which we reprint 
| from a former issue of Tue DrRuG@isTs CIRCULAR. 


8. I. (Decatur, IJ.).—It is difficult, from your 
description, to form a clear idea of the nature of 
the mercurial battery mentioned in your communi- 
cation. In answer to your queries we would only 
say that, first, you should not assume that a certain 
white coating is mercury because it looks like it ; 
you ought to proveit, and that is easy enough. In 
the second place, we are rather incredulous in re- 
gard to the reported transmission of metals through 
the system by means of electric batteries. 


G. H. Miller (Oakland, Cal.).—The specimen of 
Oregon Grape Root kindly forwarded has 
been received in good condition. Under the head- 
ing of Berberis aquifolium, the whole plant was 
too well described in the July number of THE 
Druaeists CrrcuLar to need further discussion, 
We would only add that, according to our corre- 
spondent, Prof. Searby of the California College of 
Pharmacy names the plant Berberis ilicifolia, which 
| is nearly synonymous with the first appellation, In 
English, Holly-leaved Barberry appears a much bet- 
ter name than Oregon grape root, but it is doubtful 
if it will supersede it. 


C. P. (Woodland, Cal.) and W. O. (Columbus, 
0.).—(1,.. _Detannated Elixir of Calisaya. 
The following is taken from our back numbers : 


Calisaya bark....... Mcleod paces E50 «.. 24 ounces. 
Bitter orange peel......-..-eesse0-s Tee 
WSOTIMMIET BECO co corer es jails nisieln 9:0 tune 
Cardamom 8€¢0.... .....sccsceeese 1 ounce. 
CeylonyCMNAMON 2. rcp nasece ness 3 ounces. 
AMIBG BECG ure ft occcs tn1 0 tele DPE ey 1 ounce. 


Reduce the drugs to a moderately fine powder, and 
exhaust it with a mixture of one part by measure of 
alcohol and three of water. From six pints of the 
officinal solution of tersulphate of iron prepare hy- 
drated oxide of iron, wash it well, measure it, and 
to every four measures add one of alcohol. Then 


{[Answer. The failure of our correspondent to 


add of this to the percolate sufficient to deprive it 


of its cincho-tannic acid. The absence of the latter 
is readily ascertained by the addition of a drop of 
tincture of iron to a filtered portion of the liquid 
treated, which should not be colored by such ad- 
mixture, Should coloration result, the degree of 
faintness will serve as a guide to the further quanti- 
ty of oxide of iron necessary to completely detan- 
nate the preparation. As soon as the result is ob- 
tained, the mixture is thrown on a muslin strainer, 
and when the liquid ceases to pass, the residue is 
washed on the strainer with sufficient of a mixture 
of one measure of alcohol and three of water to 
make the strained liquid equal to five gallons. To 
this add : te oe 
Tincture of fresh orange peel...... 1 ounce. 
White sugar....... 15 pounds. 

Dissolve and filter. 

(2.. Elixir of Calisaya Bark and Iron, 
Elixir of calisaya, detannated 1 pint. 
Pyrophosphate of iron............... 128 grains. 

Dissolve the pyrophosphate in a small quantity of 

hot water and mix it with the elixir. 


R. T. (Bringhurst, Ind.).—A formula for Com-= 
pound Elixir of Taraxacum was given in 
Tue Druaeaists CrrouLar for last September, 
page 156. 


P. (Providence, R. I.).—The following makes a 
pleasant cordial : 
Raspberry Shrub. 


IRASPOGLELCH ett cic eeaicee oc <reicis anaes 2 pounds. 
Brand yceceescesss CSE QuSRS DB rocroEEA 2 pints. 
Bruise the’ berries, and macerate them in the 


brandy for two or three weeks. Then strain the 
liquor, and to each pound of liquid add three ounces 
of sugar, dissolve, and filter. 


44. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—(.)—Several receipts for 
Compound Cathartic Mixture have been 
printed of late in Tur Druae@ists CrrcuLar, but 
if you have another formula given under so good an 
authority as the one mentioned, we believe our 
readers would be pleased to see it published in our 


columns. (2.)—Parrish has the following : 
Dr, Mettauer’s Aperient, 
Aloes socotrine.........:.....2.% 5 drachms. 
Bicarbonate of soda.... ..... 11 - 
Valerian, contused......... “ay LLOUnCE, 
W ater. catia see ater a sine 1 pint. 


Comp. spirit of lavender..... 6 fluid drachms. 
infusion by maceration or percolation. 
Dose, a teaspoonful, containing about 9 grains of 
aloes, 20 of bicarbonate of soda, and 14 of valerian, 
as a laxative for constipation, etc. Some formulas 
omit the valerian. 


Pharmacy in Oakland, Cal.—A corre- 
spondent from Oakland writes the following charac- 
teristic story. We suppose he knows what he speaks 
about: 

A man made a bargain with the Evil One that for 
all the money he could spend, he would give him his 
soul after so long a time had elapsed. He gambled 
in stocks, started a savings bank, a variety troupe, 
and built a church, but the Evil One always paid the 
bills with a smiling face. As years rolled away, the 
man became frightened, but at last struck on a plan 
to save his soul. Hestarteda drug store in Oakland, 
and in three months the devil was glad to cancel the 
agreement. 


Vaseline in Citrine Ointment.—C. D. 
Frazee (Santa Rosa, Cal.) sends the following use- 
fulnote: ‘‘Having been troubled with my Unguen- 
tum Hydrargyri Nitratis becoming so hard and fri- 
able that it was impossible to make from it a smooth 
oimtment with other substances, I have after pu- 
merous experiments found that by replacing one- 
eighth of the quantity of lard with a like amount of 
vaseline, the desired object is attained. The vase- 
line must be added only after all chemical action 
has ceased and the ointment commences to stiffen. 
Ihave some which I made four months ago, and to- 
day it mixes as smoothly as ever.” 


O. H. G. (Augustu, Me.) wishes us to give him 
the Latin name for Spruce Gum, as he has 
consulted in yain the Dispensatory and other books, 
He has occasion to make a tincture of the gum, and 
would like to know the proper term for it. As 
spruce gum is not officinally recognized, it has no 
shortened Latin designation like most drugs men- 
tioned in the Pharmacope@ia. It is necessary to call 
it by its full name, which according to analogy 
would be Resina Abietis \igre. The tincture then 
would be Tinctura Resine Abietis Nigra. 


G. B. (Hancock, Mich.).—The formula of Lis- 
ter’s Boracic Ointment was published, this 
year, in the January number of Tar Druea@tsts Crr- 
CULAR. 


Dr. (Red Banks, N. C.).—From all appearances, 
the sample of powder forwarded is a good quality 
of the article usually called ‘‘ Persian Insect Pow- 
der,” although itis now produced in a numberof 
different countries. It is the powder of the flower of 
the Pyrethrum roseum, and other allied Pyrethrums. 
When fresh and pure, it will perform all that is 
claimed in the prospectus—that is, destroy all sorts 
of insects, flies included, without injuring man or 


domestic animals. . Whether the specimen is free 


from deleterious admixture, is a question that can 
only be determined by a chemical examination—at 
the inquirer’s expense. So far, we have not heard 
that any of these insect powders, and there are many 
brands of them under many names, contained sub- 
stances injurious to health. The only adulteration 
to which they are said to be liable, is the addition of 
inert matters, a fraud to which most powders are 
subject. 

Compound Tincture of Todine,.—G. P, 
B. (Yazoo City, Miss.) writes: ‘‘In making the 
tincture in accordance with the officinal formula, I 
have been unable to entirely dissolve the iodide of 
potassium, at least one or two drachms remaining 
behind. In order to obviate this, I first mix my 
iodine and iodide of potassium, and effect a solu- 
tion with half an ounce of water, then add enough 
alcohol to complete one pint. Why is it that Ido 
not succeed with the formula as 1t is ?”” 

[Answer.—As iodide of potassium is stated to be 
soluble in five and a half times its weight of alcohol 
of sp. gr. 0°850 and in only forty times its weight of 
absolute alcohol we would suggest that the failure 
of our correspondent may have been owing to his 
use of commercial alcohol of sp. gr. 0°815, instead 
of the officinal menstruum of sp. gr. 0°835. {t may 
be also that the iodide was not sufficiently commi- 
nuted, or left long enough with the alcoholic vehicle. 

3ut whatever may have been the cause of his want 
of success, he has just hit on the best remedy. As 
iodide of potassium is very soluble in water, and as 
commercial alcohol contains 7 or 8 per cent. more 
water than the menstruum ordered in the Pharmaco- 
peeia, it follows that by dissolving his chemicals in 
four to eight drachms of water before the addition 
of alcohol, he greatly facilitates the operation, and 
atthe same time obtains in the end a tincture as 
nearly as possible identical with that contemplated 
by the Pharmacopeia. This is, of course, suppos. 
ing that commercial alcohol of 93 to 95 degrees is 
used, and one pint of the tincture is prepared at a 
time. ] 

Recovering Alcohol from Exhausted 
Drugs.—C. H. N. (Rhode Island) says, it may not 
be generally known that six ounces of sulphuric 
acid mixed in enough water to make one gallon is 
the best menstruum for forcing out the remaining 
alcohol after percolation. This is especially the 
case with Jamaica ginger. Of course glass percola 
tors must be used. We may remark that some time 
since it was recommended for the same purpose to 
mix the exhuusted drug with an equal bulk of saw- 
dust, and then to displace with cold water. The 
operation is necessary only for substances contain- 
ing large quantities of starchy and gummy matters, 
like ginger, buchu, orris root, etc., and was found on 
trial to succeed well. Our correspondent’s process 
—if it really performs that which is claimed for it— 
offers certain advantages over the saw-dust method, 
but is liable to the objection that it is not applicable 
to the large quantities of materials treated by man- 
ufacturers and others in tin percolators. To recover 
the alcohol from the acid washings, we suppose the 
sulphuric acid is to be saturated with chalk, so as to 
allow the use of a metallic distilling apparatus. 

W. C. (Houston, Texas)—To Wilter Large 
Quantities of Water, the following is recom- 
mended as giving satisfaction. Take a tub, or the 
half of a barrel cut in two, and bore in the bottom 
a numberof holes of about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter; over them lay apiece of Canton flannel 
with the downy side up. Cover this with a layer of 


with about two inches of coarsely ground charcoal, 
and lastly four inches of the same white sand. The 
water to be filtered must be poured on gently so as 
not todisturb the different layers. It is sometimes 
necessary to strain again the first portions, but after 
ashort time, unless the supply is unusually foul, 
large quantities of clear water are rapidly obtained. 
The charcoal and the cloth have to be occasionally 
renewed. 

W. G. S. (Cincinnati, 0.).—Seratehes on 
Plate Glass can, we are told, only be removed 
by repolishing. The operation is best performed 
by those having the appropriate tools and machin- 
ery, and is not so difficult and infrequent as many 
might suppose. ‘To begin with, every piece of plate 
glass has to be polished on both sides at least once 
before it leaves the factory, for, as you are probably 
aware, the polished surface of ordinary window 
glass is obtained by fusion, while that of plate glass 
is produced by mechanical means. Window 
is simply blown and spread while hot on flat tables; 
plate glass, on the contrary, is cast from the crucible 
ona thick iron table, and when cold, the surface is 
first ground with sand or emery and water till it is 
perfectly true; then it is rubbed with several grades 
of emery of increasing fineness, and lastly polished 
with putty or jewellers’ rouge. To render the oper- 
ation easier, the glass intended for plates—as well 
as for most kinds of cut glass—is made differently 
from the glass used by blowers. It contains less 
lime, but a large proportion of lead, which has the 


glass 


effect of making the product softer, heayier, and 
more sonorous and refractive, 


three or four inches of clean white sand, followed ~ 
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X. (Sunfield, Mich.).—(1.)\—Piecra is the popular | soda that will not precipitate chloride of barium. 


abbreviation of Hiera Picra, a preparation officinal 
under the name of Pulvis Alves et Canella. (2.)— 
Sweet Gum is a term used for designating the 
Liquidumbar styraciflua tree, and sometimes the 
balsamic juice which it produces. This is better 
known as Liquidambar or Copal balsam. A full 
description of the tree and the balsam is to be found 
in the Dispensatory. (3.)—A process for Dyeing 
Straw Hats was given inthe last June number 
of Tne Drueeists CigcuLtar. Your other query is 
noticed elsewhere. 


1’. L. C. (Lebanon, Mo.).—Boudet’s Depila- | 


tory Powder is probably the best for your pur- 
pose, but we believe no preparation will permanently 
remove the hair, or Xi// it, as the saying is. The 
formula was given in THe CrrcuLar of July, 1877. 
This also answers the query of J. F. MM. (Tiffin, O.) 


F. R.(Philadedphia).—A good Tonic Beer, to 


eel 
draw from a fountain, might, we suppose, be made in 


the same manner as the Root Beer mentioned inthe 
last June number, only substituting the following 
for the fluid extracts : 


Honduras sarsaparilla.............. 2 ounces. 
BCL DATE sn ons foe 1 ee en ee Oke OURO. 
American centaury............ 1 sie 
HOPS *, hijasess sees 1g EE 
Wild cherry bark...... een ee 1 tees 


Macerate the wild cherry bark in cold water, and 
infuse all the other ingredients in boiling water. 
Strain the liquors, and mix them with the other sub- 
stances directed in the formula referred to, so as to 
make ten gallons of liquid, and complete the opera- 
the same manner. The sarsaparilla will 
probably render the beer sufficiently foamy without 
further addition. ‘The above receipt is offered as a 
hint rather than as a formula to be strictly adhered 
to. On trial, itis possible that a change in the pro 
portion or nature of some of the ingredients may be 
found an improvement. 


Ff. H. C. (Franklin Falls, N. A.).—All bottled 
Bay Kumi is to be stamped, no matter what may 
be the label. 


ion in 


L. W. (Columbia, S. C.) suggests that the ** Stim, 
Diaph. Powder,” which was the subject of a 
query in the last June number, may be simply 
Diaphoretic Antimony or James’ Powder, Pulvis 
Antimonialis, “ Stim.” being inadvertently written 
for “‘Stib.,”’ In regard tothe Gelatini-_ 
zation of 'Vincture of Kino, our corre 
spondent says that, during an experience of four. 
teen years he has never seen the tincture to spoil 
when two, ounces of glycerine were substituted for 
the same amount of alcohol in a pint of finished 
tincture. In answer to his query, “‘how to Color 
Tooth Powder Yellow, we would name 
the following pigments from which to choose: Yel 
low ochre, quercitron, French berries, fustic and | 
saffron. They are all harmless, and nearly all taste- 
less, and among them some may no doubt be found 
that will produce the shade desired. The ochre 
may be used as it is; the coloring principles of the 
others will have to be extracted with alcohol. 


Apiol (Chester, Pa.).—1.)—Permanganate 
of Potassa and lTodide of Potassium. — 
The results of the reaction, so far as we know, have 
not been determined; they would depend of course 
on the relative quantities of the two chemicals. 
With an excess of permanganate, the ultimate pro- 
duct might be iodate of potassa, or the decompo- 
sition stop at the liberation of iodine. 
some of our readers can enlighten us, 


Stibium. 


Perhaps 
Q.)—Bo- 
rate of Bismuth might, we presume, be thade 
by precipitating a solution of borate of soda. or bo- 
rax, with one of acid nitrate of bismuth, in the same 
manner as the citrate of the same metal is prepared, 
Very little appears to be known about the salt, ex- 
cepting the bare fact that itis insoluble in water. 


** Digerentia.°—A, W. Test (Camden, N. J.) 
kindly supplies the following information: ‘In 
reply to the query of a correspondent of THE Drue- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, in the July issue, I think I can give 
him a clew as to what ‘ Digerentia’ is; the only 
difference is that the formula which I send is for a 
lozenge and not a syrup, a matter of form only. I 
cut the receipt from a monthly called The Physi- 
cian’s Monitor, for either 1870 or 1871, I do not recol- 
lect which: 


Lactophosphate of lime.... ...,.... 1 grain. 

“ magnesia...... Ww « 

ns HOD donc ath Mey Ss 
RODALNG ence, oe a ha gl 2 grains. 
LESS? Cp Seat I Se ae a l¢ grain. 
Oil of Jatamansi ........... 1 grain. 
SZERCOHOD cece. Sat aus -- 2 grains. 
White sugar....... ‘ 6 


The above formula is chat of Dr. Elmer, and was, 


{ think, republished in Braithwaite’s Retrospect.” 


A. F. P. (Woodlawn, Itl.).—(1.)— By ** A Soap 
that will Cut Hard Water,” we presume 
our correspondent means a Soap that will afford no 
precipitate in hard waters, that is, waters containing 


Soaps, as the term is generally understood, are com- 
pounds of soda or potassa with various fatty acids, 
such as stearic, oleic and margaric acids. When a 
salt of lime is added to their solutions, an insoluble 
lime soap is inevitably formed; indeed on this reac- 
tion is founded one of the best processes for testing 
the degree of hardness of potable waters. But if 
the difficulty cannot be surmounted, it may be 
| turned. One way is to deal with the water itself, 
and to free ittoa degree from the objectionable salt; 
this is easily effected by boiling followed by the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of carbonate of soda, 
Another manner would be to use, instead of soap, a 
decoction of quillaya bark, which is not affected by 
lime compounds. (2.)—The following is said to be a 
good Hair Restorative. It is, at least, harmless. 
Bay Rum Hair Tonice. 


Glycerine.................. 4 fluid ounces. 
Tincture of cantharides ... 5 “ drachms. 
AMMONIS 5 J occcutes He bes0e 4 - ee 
Rosewater. 55.) SE 3 or a4 

SRY TOM. ose neces s cee 1036 ‘* ounces. 


J. H. (Trenton, N. J.).—_Essential Oils.—As 
you may see by a paper printed in another column of 
the present number, there is good reason to believe 
that all essential oils should be kept as much as 
possible in full bottles and in a cool dark place. 
Yet, among them, there are degrees of instability, 
some spoiling much easier than others. Since you 
place at the head of the list the essential oil of or- 
ange, as the most difficult to keep in good condition; 
next to 1t we should place the oil of juniper and the 
oils of the Aurantiacee family, lemon, bergamot, 
cedrat, etc. The essential oils of the labiate family 
are more stable than those of the orange group, yet 
they need care and watching; this class comprises 
| the oils of lavender, rosemary, peppermint, ete. | 
Then comes the miscellaneous list fo essential oils, 
near the end of which might be named the oils 
of bitter almonds and cinnamon, which are 
not rendered rancid by oxidation, but par- 
tially changed into benzoic and _ cinnamic 
acids respectively. This classification is not 
perfect by any means, and admits of more than 
one exception, but we believe it conforms to the ex- 
| perience of most druggists. 


C. R. (Aberdeen, Miss.).—.)—Goa Powder.— 
The origin and nature of the drug were fora long 
time a puzzle to pharmaceutists and druggists, but 
it is now known to be a vegetable powder derived 
from some kind of leguminous tree growing in Bra- 
zil,and sent from Bahia to the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Goa. The active principle of the powder is 
chrysophanic acid, which was found to form eighty- 
five per cent. of its weight. For a complete history 
of the drug, see Tar Drueeists CrrcuLAR of Feb- 
ruary, 187%, page 35. (2.)\—To ** Restore” a 
Whiskey Barrel Contaminated with 
Linseed Oil appears, considering the present 
value of barrels, one of those operations of which 
itis said that the game is not worth the candle. The 
oil might be remoyed by means of a hot solution of 
soda, but a barrel is not worthless because it has 
been soiled with linseed oil; it is no longer fit for 
liquors or wine, yet it may be used for other liquids. 
Even petroleum barrels sent from this country to 
Europe in so large a quantity, and never returned,are 
not broken up there, but used by dealers in yar- 
nishes and other such products, and by them much 
appreciated on account of their “durability. (3.)— 
We see no reason for not dispensing the prescription 
mentioned. What are your objections to it ? (4.)— 
We can supply many of the back numbers of Tur 
Drueeists Crrcurar for the last six or seven years, 
but not all of them. You should state the date of 
those that are wanted. 


F. F’. B. (Sharon, Mass.).—Your query is answered 
elsewhere, in reply to another correspondent. 


O. H, P. (Philadelphia)—** Corrassa A pi- 
mis*? Again. The name, of course, is not to be 
found in books. It has no existence except in the 
brain of a quack who knows as little of botany as of 
Latin. The same question was answered in the last 
number of THE Druaeists Crrcunar. 


S. (Philadelphia).—_Spirit of Chloroform.— 
The same remark has already been more than once 
made, and noticed in Ture Druaarsts CIRCULAR. 
It was alluded to for the last time in the June num- 
ber of this year. 


E. B. (Nashua, N. H.).—The following is said to 
be the composition of the liniment in question: 
Mexican Mustang Liniment, 


R. T. (Philadelphia).—Cigar Flavors of ya- 
rious kinds haye been described in former numbers 
of THE Druaeists CrrcuLtarR, If you find that 
some of them contain too much valerian, the rem- 
edy is very simple: change the proportion of thein- 
gredients so as to suit your taste. Receipts of the 


sulphate of lime. To obtain a soap of the kind 
seems to be about as easy as to make a sulphate of 


kind are not to be taken to the letter as officinal di- 


wish to have them classified, as it were, we would | 


Pe trolenin isn, oye Aen 2 fluid ounces. 
Water of ammonia ...........1 “ ounce, : 
Brandy 1 *“ drachm. 


naica, the chief city of Libya, to Rome, where it was 
considered equal in value to silver, weight for weight, 


J. A. D. (Franklin, Pa.).—Your essay on ‘*Smok- 
ing and its Results’ is scarcely suitable for the 
columns of THz Druaeeists CrrcuLaR. 


J. E. Ryus (Graham, Texas), in relation to the 
Troublesome Prescription noticed last 
month, writes as follows: ‘‘If your correspondent 
will prepare the mixture by adding the cinchonidia 
before the nitrate of potassa, he will find no separa- 
tion of oil. I think, if he examines the oily sub- 
| Stance observed, he will see it consists of undissolved 
cinchonidia, which has an oily appearance. Adding 
the potassa first weakens the acidity of solution, and 
it takes a very strong one to dissolve the sulphate of 
cinchonidia. 1 believe the correct way to prepare 
the prescription is to proceed in the following 
order: 

“Take the sulphate of iron and the nitric acid, then 
add the sulphate of cinchonidia, the water, and lastly 
the nitrate of potassa. But of course the physi- 
cian’s directions had to be observed.” 


Corn Husks as Antiperiodics.—7. L. 
(Linden, Ind.) thus relates his experience: “TI 
once cured effectually two very severe cases of the 
quotidian type on myself and my father, in the 
spring of 1874, in Burnett County, Texas. We 
were beyond the reach of doctors and drugs, in the 
cedar brakes, but had corn husks. I filled a coffee 
pot full of husks packed in, then ponred on water, 
and boiled the whole, making a thick syrupy decoc- 
tion. I commenced after the chill was progressing, 
and drank a pint or more of the tea, which caused 
severe vomiting. I ‘chilled’ as usnal, and had a 
very high fever. The following morning I com- 
menced the tea before the chill came on, drank as 
before a large quantity, threw it up, and repeated 
several times. It made me very sick and weak—per- 
haps too weak toshake. At any rate I missed my 
chill, and had no occasion to repeat the remedy. 
My father’s experience was about the same, with a 
permanent cure. My opinion, however, is that 
chips or stones or any other husks would have 
answered as well as corn husks. I have never 
prescribed this treatment to my patients, thinking 
it equally as disagreeable as the disease. Yet it 
might be of service when better remedies could 
not be procured.” 


W. M. (Camp Point, Il.).—Pills of Nitrate 
of Silver.—The excipient recommended by 
most pharmaceutical writers is bread crumb. 
Some advise the use of very fine silica and muci- 
lage of gum arabic. The silica may be prepared 
by the process of the old London Pharmacopeia, 
that is, quenching red hot silex in cold water or 
by precipitating silicate of soda with an acid. 
Perhaps the infusorial silica now extensively used 
for polishing powders would not be a bad form of 
silica for the purpose. It is advisable to make 
the pills of at least three grains each. 


C. H. J. (Cincinnati, O.).—** Barometric » 
Flowers and Pictures are sizaply colored 
with chloride or nitrate of cobalt. The salt imparts 
to them the property of assuming a faint pink color 
in damp weather, and of becoming bluish in a dry 
atmosphere. On heating, the hue changes toa deep 
blue. Intermediate atmospheric conditions produce 
corresponding gradations of color between blue and 
pink. This application of the well-known proper- 
ties of the salts of cobalt is said to haye been in use 
many years since, and after having been nearly for- 
gotten, is again brought into notice. 


C. H. (Slatington, Pa.).—(1.)—We know nothing 
further respecting the practical working of Kou— 
miiss than has been said at different times in former 
numbers of THE Drueaists CrrcuLar. We sup- 
pose it requires a good deal of practice to make a 
satisfactory preparation. (2.)—Braithwaites 
Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery is 
a half-yearly journal published in England, and re- 
printed in New York. We can supply you with 
copies at the publisher’s price, $2.50 a year. 


The Bogus Nickel Plating Solution 
Again.—Z£. P. (Cincinnati, O.) informs us that 
the old fraud has of late been successfully revived 
in Cincinnati and vicinity. Jt was exposed in THE 
Drueeists Crrounar of J uly, 1876, page 125, but it 
may not be inopportune to caution our readers 
again. The liquid is simply a solution of acid ni- 
trate of mercury with some nitrate of copper and 
nickel. It will ruin the finish of every article to 
which it isapplied. Of course only mercury and no 
nickel is deposited. 


E. H. (New Orleans).—Silphium Cyrenai- 
cum.—Considerable obscurity appears to surround 
the history of this plant. Under that name, as you 
say, a drug was in old times exported from Cyre- 


Since then, however, the plant has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion, so that now only the name remains, 
Some think that silphium cyrenaicum is identi- 
cal with the assafcetida tree, while others say that it 
isa sort of thapsia. Again, some parties in France 
have lately begun to advertise various preparations 
of a plant which they claim to be neither assafcetida 


pretended to be, and whether it has the virtues at- 
tributed to it by the proprietors of the medicines, is 
more than we can tell. 


A. S. (Cincinnati, O.).—In the absence of officinal 
directions, you may choose between the two follow- 


Hospital, and the second that of Guy's Hospital— 
both in London, England. 


Compound Tar Ointment, 


L— Tar Ointment, c.sca0s0c<dtens tee 8 ounces. 
Cerate of subacetate of lead...... 8 $f 

II.—Tar ointment............ SPA «.. 8 ounces, 
Sulphur ointment... 2.22 7.23 .. 8 


Y. D. (New York).—(.)—Ginger Ale may be 
made as follows : 


Syrup of ginger........... poe 1 gallon. 
st ‘ Jemon ... 4 pints. 


Waters vic tee. 8% gallons. 

Mix and charge with carbonic acid gas. (2.)—A 
complete formula for Root Beer was given in 
the last June number. (3.)—We can recommend 
either of the two following : Lacour, On the Manu- 
facture of Liquors, $2.50. Duplais, Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Liquors, $10.00. We can supply 
them at the publishers’ prices. 


S, H. H. (Wichita, Kansas).—A watery solution 
of Carbonie Acid Gas is very extensively man- 
ufactured and sold under the name of soda water, 
mineral water, etc., but we have never heard that 
the pure acid—gaseons, liquid, or solid—was kept for 
sale. We scarcely understand the drift of your 
query, or the nature of your dispute in regard to 
carbonic acid. 


C. S. (Auburn, N. Y.).—The prescription .sub- 
mitted for elucidation appears to have been pur- 
posely written in such a manner as to be intelligible 
only to some druggists in collusion with the phy- 
sician. The names of the chemicals are plain enough, 
but the letters purporting to represent the quantities 
have an unknown signification. 


A. B. (Ohio).—The advantages of the use of the 
Metric System are so evident, and have so often 
been explained in Tue Druceists CrrcuLar as 
well as elsewhere, that to now expatiate on its merits 
would be as useful as to demonstrate the superiority 
of the American decimal monetary system over the 
British pounds, shillings, pence and farthings. 


S. 1. (ilinois) sends us the formula of a compound 
that is emphatically a Family Prescription! 
It consists of nineteen ingredients, including fluid 
extract of sarsaparilla, poplar bark, a number of 
essential oils, blackberry root, chloroform, am- 
monia, laudanum, etc. It is used either internally or 
externally, and is no doubt good for man and beast. 
Our correspondent wishes to know (1) whether 
any chemical change occurs which adds to the effi- 
cacy of the medicine, and (2) what is our opinion of 
such a combination? To the first query we are 
obliged to reply that we really do not know. As to 
the merits of the mixture, we think it well deserves 
the name of “ Wonder of the World,” as its origi- 
nator calls it. It could scarcely be improved. 


C. H. (Slatington, Pa.).—To Fasten Labels 
to Minerals ordinary flour paste ought to be 
sufficient, since it answers well with glass. Perhaps 
the addition of a little honey would render it more 


adhesive when dry, as it hasalike effect on labels 
used for tin boxes. 


Ff. A. (Alma, Kansas).—The preparation can be 
made from alkaloids as follows: 


Elixir of Calisaya, Iron and Strychnia, 


Sulphate of quinia ............. 92 grains. 

Me ‘S <einchonia: ©.) ..2. ae Ne ei 

Be “"quinidia..) 2a. ea. 20 iss 

Bs “ cinchonidia. Loe 
Strychnia.......... oath, BS By & 
Pyrophosphate of iron............ 2 ounces. 
Simple elixir, to complete........, sees Sipintal 


Dissolve the strychnia and the sulphates in the 
elixir, with the help of a little citric acid. Dissolve 
the pyrophosphate in four ounces of water, mix the 
two solutions together, add enough elixir to complete 
one gallon, and filter, 


Deodorizing Petroleum, 

To The Druggists Circular : 

Can you favor me with a formula for deodorizing 
kerosene or coal oil? Please answer through your 
journal, and oblige yours, etc. HJ. B: 
London, England. 

[ANSWwER.—A process was published in Tue 
Drvueaists CrrcuLar of March, 1877; it appears 
simple and economical enough, but we cannot say 


how it succeeds in practice. It is as follows: 


Take of alcohol of 93° -.. 1 pound. 


[ August, 187 8. 


4 


ing formule. The first is that of St. Bartholomew's : 


Salpharie acids se. ee ee eee ee 2 ounces. 
NUSIC Bld era eatvets ce Mk ek ope eee 2.5 
Petroleum.... 20 pounds. 


The acids are first introduced separately into the 


petroleum by means of a glass funnel long enough to 
reach near the bottom of the vessel, and the alcohol 
is poured on the surface of the liquid, whence it z 
slowly descends to the lower stratum, and comes in 
contact with the acids, 


rections. Each one is at liberty to alter them in any 
way he thinks will be an improvement, 


nor thapsia, but the true silphium cyrenaicum of the 
ancients, But whether the drug is really what it is 


oped, effervescence takes place all through the mass, 
and a small quantity of nitric ether is formed, The — 


At that time heat is devel- 
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products of the reaction have a very pleasant odor, 
and the petroleum acquires a similar smell, becom. 
ing at the same time slightly yellow. The operation 
Jasts about one hour, after which the mixture is to 
be washed with a small quantity of water, and al- 
lowed to settle for eight or ten hours. The upper 
layer is deodorized petroleum. The remaining 
jiquid can be used for heavy oils by simple agitation, 
followed by washing with milk of lime to remove the 
excess of acid. 

Another process is to mix chloride of lime with 
the petroleum, in the proportion of three ounces for 
each gallon of the liquid to be purified. It is then 
introduced into a cask, some muriatic acid is 
added, and the mixture is well agitated, so as to 
bring the whole of the liquid into intimate contact 
with the chlorine gas. Finally, the petroleum is 
passed into another vessel containing slaked lime, 
which absorbs the free chlorine, and leaves the oil 
sufficiently deodorized and purified. ] 


A Private Formula Wanted! 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

Last month I wrote to you in regard to a cigar 
color, but I found no answer in your July number. 
I therefore take the liberty to approach you once 
more on the subject. In some of your back num- 
bers I saw a decoction of catechu recommended for 
the purpose. I tried it often and faithfully, but 
without success. It gives the cigars a glossy shine, 
a strange taste, and not enough color. William 
Rudkin’s Sons, 74 William Street, New York, offer 
for sale a cigar color to be applied to the cigar with 
a sponge; it is a thick dark liquid, works likea 
strong solution of extract of logwood, gives a good 
color,and car be had for six dollars a gallon, It 
does not contain logwood, for I added to it some 
sulphate of iron, and instead of coloring it black, it 
precipitated the coloring matter. What can it be ? 
Please answer in your next number under the head 
of ‘‘ Tobacco.” 

{The initials and the name of the place are pur- 
posely omitted.] 

REMARKS.—Last month, a similar letter was re- 
ceived from the same correspondent, with the post- 
script, ‘‘ You can get samples.’’ It was noticed under 
the heading of Private Formule, page 12%, among 
other queries of like purport. This disposes of the 
complaint that no answer had been returned. Re 
specting the query proper, we are obliged to confess 
our inability to satisfy it. Messrs. Rudkin’s Sons 
are to be congratulated for making so good a prep- 
aration, but we have no intention of analyzing their 
cigar color in order to publish the results. The 
request of ‘* Tobacco” is, to say the least, unrea- 
sonable. First, we are to get the sample, paying for 
it, of course. Then the sample is to be analyzed, 
always at Tat Druceists CrIRcULAR’s expense, and 
lastly, the formula is to be published, to the great 
detriment of an old advertiser and patron of Tur 
Drueeists Crrcutar. Really, ‘‘ Tobacco”? must 
have strange ideas of business! Were he not so 
evidently in earnest, one would think he is joking. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


R. T. (Virginia) desires to obtain Eucalyptus 
Globulus Seeds, or the plants. 


C. B. (Chicago, lll.) wishes to have a process for 
making an Extract of Malt that will not 
Ferment, 


M. (Pittsfield, Mass.) asks: ‘Can there be ob- 
tained in this country the flower of a tree that grows 
in India, and is there called MWhowra? It is 
described as a blossom resembling magnolia, only 
smaller. The natives distil spirit from it.” 


Ladies’? Shoe Polish.—A. A. (Michigan) 
writes asfollows: ‘I would like to inquire through 
the Notes and Queries if any one has found that 
shellac dissolved in an aqueous solution of borax 
and colored with lampblack produces a good polish, 
I confess that, after several attempts, I have signally 
failed to make it work. It leaves no gloss like some 
proprietary polishes.”’ 

Gutta-percha Cement.—C. 8S. (Salem, 
Mass.) would like to know what to add toa leather 
cement composed of gutta-perka and benzine, to 
render it able to stand one hundred degrees of heat 
without melting. 


C. O. 8. (Stratford, Conn.) wishes to know how 
the practice of having Colored Bottles in drug- 
gists’ windows originated. 


Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association. 


PursuAnr to resolution at the “ meeting 
of organization,” held in Frankfort, July, 
1877, the Kentucky Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation met in the Council Chamber, in 


tion and By-laws was received, amended, | 
and adopted, with the provision that the 
By-laws be referred to a special committee 
to report any changes necessary to their 
perfection at the next annual meeting. An | 
election of officers was then held, and re- 
sulted as follows: W. H. Averill, Frank- 
fort, President; Vincent Davis, Louisville, 
First Vice-President; G. A. Zwick, Coving- 
ton, Second Vice-President; M. Hermance, 
Covington, Third Vice-President; W. GQ. 
White, Richmond, Recording Secretary; C. 
Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Peter Nodler, Covington, Treas- 
urer. 

The Committee on Queries reported a 
series of ten queries for general acceptance 


ing. The President, with the advice of the 
Executive Committee, was empowered to 
appoint delegates to the meeting of the 


Atlanta. After the appointment of the 
standing committees for the year the As- 
sociation adjourned, to meet in Louisville 
during the month of May, 1879, the day 
and hour to be named by the President. 
The meeting was well attended by 
pharmaceutists “representing the various 
sections of the State, and the two sessions 
beld were characterized by complete har- 
mony and singleness of purpose. 
C. Lewis DIrHu, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

CS - 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Col- 
lege, the Board of Trustees elected the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as members of the Fac- 
ulty : Dr. Otto A. Wall, Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica and Botany ; Dr. Charles O. 
Curtman, Professor of Chemistry, and J. 
M. Good, Professor of Pharmacy. 

ee 
Pharmaceutical Association of the Prov- 


ince of Quebec. 


Tue Eighth Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in the Rooms of Laval 
University, Quebec, on Tuesday, June 11, 
1878—Mr. Edmond Giroux, President, in 
the Chair. 

There have been five Regular and two 
Special Meetings of the Council and two 
meetings of the Board of Examiners dur- 
ing the year. The first of these mectings 
was held in Quebec on the 19th of June 
last, at which the following officers were 
elected, namely : Edmond Giroux, Presi- 
dent; Alex. Manson, lst Vice President ; 
Roderick McLeod, 2d Vice President; John 
Kerry, Treasurer, and Ebenezer Muir, Reg- 
istrar and Secretary ; also the following 
gentlemen as the Board of Examiners: UH. 
R. Gray, N. Mercer, R. McLeod, J. B. 
Martel, H. F. Jackson, A. Manson, and J. 
D. L. Ambrosse. 

The Council regret to report that a va- 
cancy occurred in their body by the la- 
mented death, by drowning, of Mr. James 
Goulden. Mr. W. A. Dyer was unani- 
mously elected to fill the vacancy. 

The Board of Examiners, under the di- 
rection of the Council, held examinations 
in Québec, in June, at which three candi- 
dates for the Major, four for the Minor 
and four for the Preliminary Examination 
presented themselves. Of these, two for 
the Minor and two for the Preliminary 
Examination were referred back for fur- 
ther study. 

The regular Annual Examinations were 
held in Montreal on the 25th and 26th of 
April, at which meeting eight applicants 
for Major, thirteen for the Minor, and one 
for the Preliminary Examination present- 
ed themselves. Of these seven of the Ma- 
jor and eleven of the Minor passed and re- 
ceived their Certificates ; one of the Major 
and two of the Minor Candidates failed to 
receive the required number of marks, and 
were therefore referred back for further 
study. 

The Registrar reports on the Register 
for 1877-78 the following, namely :—122 
Licentiates and Members, 24 Certified 
Clerks, and 64 Certified Apprentices. 

The Treasurer’s Financial Statement 
shows a balance on hand of $208.77. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
to the Council for the year 1878-79 :— 


the city of Covington, May 15th, 1878, at 
2:30 P. M., the President, W. H. Averill, 
Esq., of Frankfort, in the chair. The Presi- 
dent read a short address of welcome, in 
which he congratulated the members on 
having effected a permanent organization 
calculated to foster and develop the scien- 
tific interests of pharmacy in Kentucky. 
‘The Report of the Committee on Constitu- 


E. Muir, J. Kerry, N. Mercer, H. Lyman, 
A. Manson, T. J. Tuck, W. E. Brunet, 
and R. McLeod. These, with the follow- 
ing, who remain in office, H. R. Gray, H. 
F. Jackson, E. Giroux and W. A. Dyer, 
compose the Council of the Association. 


and for discussion at the next annual meet- | 


American Pharmaceutical Association in | 


| Alex. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


held in Montreal, the following were elect- 
ed officers for the current year, namely— 
President, B. Giroux ; 1st Vice President, 
Manson; 2d Vice President, H. F. 
Jackson ; Treasurer, John Kerry ; Jtegis 
trar and Secretary, EB. Muir. Board of 
Braminers—H. R. Gray, Nathan Mercer, 
Alex. Manson, J. D. L. Ambrosse, R. Me- 
Leod, H. F. Jackson, and J. B. Martel. 


o-oo 


A New School of Pharmacy. 


A MEETING of apothecaries has been 
held recently in Pittsburg, with the pur- 
pose of establishing a. new college for 
pharmaceutical instruction. The design 
is commendable, and it is to be hoped will 
be successful. It must be evident, how- 
ever, that unless it is put on a first class 
basis, its general advantages will be of a 
questionable kind. It amounts almost to 
a misfortune, when schools of medicine 
and schools of pharmacy are multiplied to 
such an extent, that but few can reasonably 
anticipate a wholesome support. Generous 
patronage can only be looked for and first 
rate teaching supplied when large num- 
bers of students resort to a college for its 
benefits. Plenty of fees make flourishing 
institutions; without such help there must 
necessarily be but a sickly existence, and 
probably disappointment to both profes- 
sors and pupils. We would not say a 
word to discourage the Pittsburg project. 
We know but little of the actual situation. 
On general principles only these remarks 
are made, ‘There may truly be an ‘‘ open- 
ing.” So much the better. If so it ought 
to be occupied. But Cincinnati, it must 
be remembered, has a pharmaceutical in- 
stitution, which has been in existence for 
several years, and we know nothing against 
its claims to have qualified teachers. It 
will not be denied that the Philadelphia 
College is quite prepared to make scientific 
graduates of those who attend its lectures ; 
and, each session, its halls are filled with 
ambitious young men seeking for the hon- 
ors of their chosen profession. 

The names of those two colleges are 
mentioned simply because they are nearest 
to Pittsburg. The moral of this way of 
looking at the question of a new school 
suggests the necessity of professors who 
are at least masters themselves of what 
they undertake to teach. 

At the preliminary meeting alluded to it 
was stated that Pittsburg is the most eli- 
gible site for a school of this kind to be 
found in the Northern States. The objec- 
tion raised that the new school would 
grind out incompetent druggists was an- 
swered by the statement that at present 
druggists may be made out of boys who 
serve a short apprenticeship at bottle wash- 
ing. The object of the present movement 
is not only to make competent druggists, 
but both theoretical and practical chem- 
ists. 

Mr. Cherry was made Chairman and Mr. 
Louis Hauch Secretary of the meeting. 
Mr. McClarren stated that at the solicita- 
tion of a number of the profession in favor 
of the establishment of a School of Phar- 
macy the meeting had been called. Mr. 
McClarren spoke at some length on the 
necessity of the movement, while Pittsburg 
had abundant room for the successful es- 
tablishment of such a school, there being 
none Within three hundred miles. Messrs. 
Henry Schmidt, Louis Emanuel, Louis 
Hauch, W. 8. Beach and M. J. McGann 
also made short speeches, after which it 
was decided to postpone the appointment 
of the necessary organization committees 
until the next meeting. It was urged that 
immediate action was necessary in order 
to get the school into operation by the 
time of the fall commencement. It is to 
be held in the Western University. 

To all this we say in the terse language 
of Davy Crockett when asked by a swain 
for his daughter in marriage, ‘‘ Be sure 
you're right, and then go ahead !” 

Since the above was written, we have 
been informed that, at a subsequent meet- 
ing, the organization of the College was 
completed by the election of the following 
officers: President, George A. Kelly; Vice- 
President, Dr. L. H. Harris ; Recording 
Secretary, N. McLaren; Corresponding 
Secretary, A. J. Rankin ; Treasurer, Sam- 
uel Holland; Zrustees, James Kerr, Jr., 
Joseph Abel, James Cherry, W. H. Brill, 
J. B. Hill, Henry Seitz, Henry Schmidt, 
Chas. Schwarm, B. J. Stenger, P. Gleim, 
G. Eisenbeis, F. Eggers, P. Walters, F. R. 
Fleck, John McKenan, Joseph Henderson, 


W.H. Clare and D. Watson were elected 
Auditors. . 
At a subsequent meeting of the Council, 


L. Root, Louis Emanuel and —— Thomp- 
son, Aftersome discussion, it was decided 
that the College should be a part of the 


Western University of Pittsburg, and a 
committee was aypointed to frame a con- 
stitution and by-laws and to confer with 
the Trustees of the University. A board 
of organization was also appointed. The 
‘« Pittsburg College of Pharmacy,” as the 
new school is to be known, feel confident 
of obtaining fifty students for the first 
term, and have every bope of success. 
oe a 

Commissioners of Pharmacy for the 
District of Columbia. 


In compliance with the new law regu- 
lating the practice of pharmacy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commissioners of the 
District have appointed the following gen- 
tlemen Commissioners of Pharmacy for the 
ensuing two years: Pharmaceutists, W. 8. 
Thompson, Charles Becker, and J. D. 
O'Donnell; Physicians, J. C. Riley and 
J. E. Morgan. 

The commission thus formed corresponds 
to our Board of Pharmacy, and is em- 
powered to register all druggists entitled to 
the privilege under the law, and to examine 


| all those who have neither a right to regis- 


tration nor a diploma from recognized col- 
leges of pharmacy. 

The text of the law is too long to be 
printed in full at present, but two of its 
provisions deserve special notice. One is 
that all druggists practising in the District 
at the time of the passage of the act, and 
all assistauts twenty-one years of age, who 
have been employed in drug stores for five 
years prior to the said passage, are entitled 
to registration provided they present them- 
selves before the Commissioners within 
sixty days after public notice of the law. 
The second provision is that graduates of 
medical colleges are not entitled to regis- 
tration (in New York they are so entitled), 
but only allowed to present themselves for 
examination without the four years’ prac- 
tice required of druggists’ assistants. 

o-o¢ 
Award of the “Ebert Prize,” 


Tue Committee on Prize Essays, C. 
Lewis Diehl, J. F. Judge, and E. Scheffer, 
report to the President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association that, having 
carefully examined all the original essays 
presented at the Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, they have unanimously, and inde- 
pendently of each other, decided to award 
the ‘‘ Ebert Prize,” for the year 1877, to 
Mr. Frederick B. Power, for his essay, 
“On the Resin of the Rhizome of Podo- 
phyllum peltatum, Linn.” 

The considerations that prompted the 
committee to make the award to Mr. Power 
were : 

1. The evidently scrupulous care in the 
identification of the drug and in the execu- 
tion of the experiments which the author 
conceived to be necessary, thereby insur- 
ing a series of results that will stand con- 
clusive for the sample of podophyllum rhi- 
zome experimented with. 

2. The results, which are confirmatory 
in some directions and contradictory in 
others, contribute materially to our knowl- 
edge of the constituents of the podophyl- 
lum rhizome, and, if not conclusive, are 
calculated to incite renewed investigation, 
particularly as regards the hitherto undis- 
puted presence of berberia in the drug. 

The committee do not consider it expe- 
dient to subject the essay to a nearer criti- 
cism. The results obtained by Mr. Power 
may be disputed or confirmed by future 
experimenters ; but they have, beyond a 
doubt, rendered the existence of berberia 
as a constituent of the rhizome of Podo- 
phyllum peltatum questionable, and clearly 
prove its absence in the particular sample 
examined by Mr. Power. 

A. strict interpretation of the ‘‘ by-law ” 
governing the action of the committee pre- 
vents direct reference to other meritorious 
essays that were selected by the committee 
for special consideration. 

2-4 


Medical Charities. 


Tur gratuitous contribution of medical 
services and medicines to anybody having 
sufficient assurance to ask for them is felt 
by the medical profession as a most serious 
oppression. The New York County Medical 
Society at a recent meeting adopted the 
following resolutions, which touch fairly 
the present unjust posture of medicat 
charity in this city. They say: 

Whereas the dispensary and hospital ser- 


vice is provided for the pauper population 
of this city, but is shared by another class 
without proper limit; and whereas those 
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arms of this service which maintain 
shelter, sustenance and attendance for the 
out and in-patients, from steward to scrub- 
woman are paid for their labor; and 
whereas there is now much actual suffering 
for the necessaries of life in the ranks of 
the medical profession, which may be 
partly charged to the plan now common, 
for the physician and surgeon to give 
gratuitously what is paid for in other de- 
partments; and whereas the knowledge of 
these facts is exceedingly limited or per- 
sistently ignored in the body of the pro- 
fession, and should be clearly and widely 
made known: Therefore, be it 7esolved— 
1. That this Society, in the name and be- 
half of the entire profession, call upon the 
proper bodies to enact, and the proper 
oflicials faithfully to execute, such laws 
and rules as shall discriminate against the 
giving relief to any except such as are ex- 
amined and found absolutely without 
means to pay for such service, and that 
upon presenting a proper certificate duly 
issued by some person to be designated. 2. 
That from this date the practice of gratui- 
tous professional serving in charitable in- 
stitutions, leading to professional poverty, 
is counted unbusiness-like, and is held as 
odious before the eyes of the fraternity, and 
that after July 4, 1878, it shall be consid- 
ered as suflicient cause for disfellowship.” 
eee 
Dr. Brown-Séquard. 


THE eminent physiologist, Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, has been selected as the successor 
of Claude Bernard in the professorship of 
the College of France. The qualifications 
of Dr. Brown-Séquard for the vacant oflice 
are beyond question, and his appointment 
will be hailed as a graceful recognition of 
scientific work not yet adequately appre- 
ciated. Perhaps few individual investi- 
gators have done more to elucidate the ob- 
scure features of brain and nerve organiza- 
tion than Brown-Séquard; certainly scarcely 
any physician has contributed so largely to 
the understanding and rational treatment 
of morbid conditions. The profession in 
England, and we believe on the continent, 
will be gratified by the choice which has 
been made; and science will look with con- 
fidence for the completion of investiga- 
tions which Dr. Brown-Séquard has still on 
hand.—Laueet. 
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The Exportation of Drugs. 


TREASURY REGULATION IN REGARD TO 
REPACKING,. 


THe following circular, in relation to 
the repacking of drugs, ete., for exporta- 
tion, has been issued by the Treasury De- 
partment : 


To Collectors of Customs and others : 


Article 606 of the Regulations of 18'74 
provides for the repacking for exportation 
of a portion of a package only of drugs as 
originally imported. Section 3,018 of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to the subject, 
authorizes the exportation by the owner, 
in the original package or otherwise, of all 
drugs, medicines, and chemical prepara- 
tions, and does not restrict the repacking 
in one inclosure for exportation to the 
contents of one original package. The 
regulations cited are therefore so amended 
as to read as follows : 


For the exportation of drugs, medicines, 
or chemical preparations, otherwise than 
in the original packages, written applica- 
tion must be made to the Collector of the 
port where the same may be, specifying 
the name of the article to be exported, the 
number of original packages (or if less 
than an entire package, the quantity there- 
of), and the kind of package in which it is 
proposed to export the goods, whether a 
box, chest, bag, or bale, and also giving 
the name of the vessel in which the origi- 
nal importation was made, and the date of 
such importation. The Collector will make 
the proper indorsement upon such applica- 
tion, directing the opening of the original 
package, if necessary, and the repacking 
of so much as may be specified in the ap- 
plication. The package so made up shall 
be marked and numbered in the same 
manner as the original package, and the 
name of the article to be exported should 
appear on the case. When two or more 
of the original cases or packages are re- 
packed in one package for exportation, the 
packed package should be so marked as to 
plainly show all the marks and numbers 
of the original cases or packages, and the 
number of inclosures. No marks ecaleu- 
lated to mislead as to the character of the 


| competent to take cognizance. 
| ject as a whole is one with which the phy- 
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merchandise will be allowed on such pack- 
age. The officer in charge of the store in 
which the articles shall have been depos- 
ited will cause the opening and repacking 
to be done under his immediate supervi- 
sion. When necessary, the merchandise 
will be weighed, gauged, or measured by 
the proper officers before being repacked. 
The labor performed must be under the 
supervision of an officer of the Customs, 
and at the owner’s expense. The shipper 
must deliver a manifest of the goods, on 
exportation, to the Collector of the port, 
as prescribed by Article 183 of these regu- 
lations. JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
= i ad 
The “Uses” of Pain. 

THE question is often asked: ‘ What is 
the use of pain? It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that the infliction has no object.” 
There are obviously two aspects of this 
question: in one science has an immediate 
interest; with the other it has a secondary 
but not unimportant concern. The first is 
essentially physical. What useful purpose 
does pain subserve in the animal economy? 
The answer is thrust upon us by daily 
observation and experience. There are two 
sentinels posted, so to say, about the organ- 
ism to protect it alike from the assaults of 
enemies without and exacting friends with- 
in. The first of these guardians is the 
sense of fatigue. When this speaks there 
is need of rest for repair. If the monitor 
be unheeded, exhaustion may supervene; 
or, before that point of injury is reached, 
the second guardian will perhaps interpose 
forthe vital protection—namely, pain. The 
sense of pain, however, is more directly 
significant of injury to structure, active or 
threatened, than an excessive strain on 
function, although in the case of the vital 
organs pain occurs whenever the pressure 
is great. Speaking generally, it may be set 
down as an axiom that whatever collateral 
uses pain may subserve, its chief and mest 
obvious service to humanity is asa deter- 
rent and warning sensation to ward off 
danger. It is worthy of no:e, though suf- 
ficiently familiar to medical observers, that 
the absence of this subjective symptom in 
cases uf severe injury is too often indica- 
tive of an injury beyond repair. The ex- 
tinction of pain is not the highest, although 
it may be a generous impulse. If there 
were no guardian sensibility of this nature, 
it would be impossible to live long in the 
world without self-inflicting the most for- 
midable injuries. That pain, in the second 
place, has an educational value, as regards 
the mind and temper, no one can doubt. 
Some forms of pain would seem to be 
chiefly intended for this purpose ; but even 
in this view pain has a practical interest, 
because the higher development of the 
mind which controls the body, and of which 
the brain is the formative organ, is a pro- 
cess of physico-mental interest governed by 
natural laws of which science is perfectly 
The sub- 


sician and physiologist haye much concern. 


| —London Lancet. 
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The Microphone in Diagnosis. 


Dr. RIcHARDsON has been experiment- 
ing during the last week with Professor 


Hughes, the distinguished discoverer of 
the microphone, or sound magnifier, in or- 
der to ascertain whether the apparatus can 
be applied to diagnostic purposes in auscul- 
tation of the lungs and heart. It has been 
assumed that an instrument which makes 
the steps of a fly audible at a long distance 
can at once render any movement in the 
human body acutely perceptible through 
the sense of hearing. This is, however, a 
premature assumption. By means of the 
microphone, Dr, Richardson has been able 
to detect the respiratory murmur and the 
sounds of the heart, but not practically 
better, up to this time, than with the stetho- 
scope simply. The fact is that there is 
considerable difficulty in making the sounds 
which are heard through the stethoscope 
pass in the form of electrical vibrations to 
the ear, and until this is achieved the ap- 
plication of the microphone for the pur- 
pose of diagnosis is not available. Further 
experiments are, however, in progress, and 
we shall hope soon to have to record that the 
present difficulties are overcome. To listen 
to a watch orsmall clock through the micro- 
phone is to listen to every part, as it were, 
of the inanimate mechanism, so that the 
smallest defects are detectable; and if the 
same analysis of motion can be applied to 
the animal mechanism, Laennec himself 
will find an historical rival in Professor 
Hughes,—Lancet, May 25, 1878. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


Hereditary Transmission of a Lock of 
White Hair. 

THE proceedings of the Société Médico- 
Chirurgicale de Liége contain an account 
of a curious case which is as follows: Dr. 
Rizzoli saw a handsome young woman who 
displayed over the fore part of the scalp a 
tuft of white hair, long, thin, and showing 
a marked contrast to that surrounding it, 
which was jet-black. It appeared that not 
only was this peculiarity congenital, but 
had been hereditary in the Italian family of 
which the patient was a member, during 
the last two centuries. The authorities of 
the city of Imola, of which this person was 
an inhabitant, have continued the laudable 
practice of entering upon the town records 
any extraordinary occurrence of the kind, 
and it appeared by reference to these, to- 
gether with an examination of the genea- 
logical record of the family, that forty-five 
of its members had at various times dur- 
ing six generations displayed the same 
peculiarity. 


ove 
Interesting Dietetic Experiment. 


At a public lecture at Salisbury Hall, 
Oxford street, London, Dr. T. L. Nichols, 
of Malvern, related particulars of a ‘‘ Di- 
etetic Experiment” upon himself, which 
he had made with a view to solving the 
question as to the quantity of food per 
diem which would best sustain health. He 
had always been temperate, his only excess 
being that of overwork. He rose between 
five and six, and worked well through the 
day, but avoided night work. He seldom 
knew pain, never took medicine, and had 
excellent health. He usually ate twice in 
the twenty-four hours, at nine and five, 
because for him long rest for the stomach 
was better than shorter intervals He ap- 
peared to sleep better for not eating after 
four o'clock. Every one should sleep upon 
at least a quiet stomach. He had carefully 
noted the ‘‘dry weight” of the food he 
had taken; oatmeal, etc.,he counted as dry 
weight. The weigut of water, forming a 
large proportion of all food, had not been 
reckoned, because it did not supply nutri- 
tion. Eggs and milk were perfect foods, 
but were largely composed of water. Milk 
was the most perfect food, though not the 
best for adults. He began on 5th Novem- 
ber, his food being chiefly bread, fruit, 
milk, and vegetables. During the experi- 
ment he had taken no flesh meat, wine, 
beer, spirits, tea, coffee, or tobacco. With 
regard to smoking, if it were the good 
thing people said it was, why not encour. 
age their wives and daughters to smoke ? 
Medical authorities differed as to the quan- 
tity of food that should be eaten, and it 
was a popular belief that the more food we 
ate the greater would be our strength. 
During the first week, the lecturer stated, 
he lived on bread (and its equivalents, 
wheatmeal, oatmeal, rice, etc.). milk, fruit, 
and vegetables. The total weight for the 
week being 3 lbs. 914 oz., at a cost of 
3s. 9d., average per day 834 oz., equal to 
57d.,and he felt better and clearer and 
brighter than usual. The second week he ate 
‘* Food of Health,” milk and fruit—total 
weight 4 lbs. 41g0z., equal to 3s. 8d., daily 
average 97 oz., costing 67d,., and nothing 
could be better physiologically than the 
effect of the diet upon him. His digestion 
was perfect, and the actions of all the va- 
rious organs was as good as it was possible 
to desire. 

He then discontinued milk as unneces- 
sary. For the third week the total amount- 
ed to 3 Ibs. 2 0z., equal to 1s. 9d., giving 
an average of 7+ oz. of food, costing only 
3d. per day. Milk was not so cheap for 
food as Gloster, Dutch, and American 
cheese, because they had to pay for the 
water it contained. Doctors recommended 
2 or 3 lbs. of food daily to repair the waste 
of the system; but he asserted that the 
waste of brain atoms and nerve force could 
not be measured. 

The food eaten had to be disposed of at 
vreat cost of life and strength, and he be- 
lieved the wisest plan was to eat the small- 
est quantity that would properly support 
the body. 

The fourth week, his food being similar, 
weighed 3 Ibs. 6 0z., costing 1s. 24¢d., giv- 
ing an average of 8 0z., equal to 2d. per 
day. 

He considered 8 oz. the minimum, and 
12 02. the maximum quantity of food that 
should be taken per day. The total weight 
of his food during the four weeks was 14 
Ibs. 6 02., costing 9s. 81¢d., average per 
week 3 lbs. 94¢ oz.; per day 81g oz., cost- 


ing per week 2s. 5d., and per day 4!d. He 


1216 oz., costing 3s. 4d., being at the rate 
of 8+ 0z., at 5¢d. per day. For the sixth 
week the figures were 63 oz. at2s. 1d., or 
9 oz. 34d. per day. He had taken the diet 
without stimulants, and had experienced a 
constant increase of health and_ strength 
and power. to work, and his weight had 
remained at about 12 st. 2 lbs., except that 
at the end of the fourth week there had 
been a slight decrease, which had since 
been recovered. ‘he experiment had been 


fairly made upon an average subject, and 
the results were satisfactory. He was 
convinced that they ought to give rest 
to the stomach, and that this would 
cure all cases of dyspepsia. The diet 
question was at the root of all diseases, 
Pure blood could only be made from pure 
food. Proper attention to diet would 
reduce the rate of infant mortality, and 
remove many diseases. If the drink of a 
nation were pure and free from stimulat- 
ing qualities, and the food was also pure, 
the result would be pure health. 
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Death by Hanging Painless. 


ALL the evidence goes to show that death 
by hanging is painless, and there is posi- 
tively no fact or well-founded opinion to 
the contrary. If this be the case, then 
what is the explanation of it? Simply 
this: That in every form of strangulation 
the blood-vessels of the neck are com- 
pressed, as well as the air passages. A 
large part of the blood is returned from 
the head by the external jugular veins, 
which are very near the surface, and in 
which the current can be checked by slight 
pressure. Most of the blood from the 
brain itself comes back through the inter- 
nal jugulars, which lie near, but a little 
outside of, the carotid arteries. The walls 
of veins are lax and yielding, so as to be 
easily compressed, while those of the ar- 
teries are tirm and elastic, and it requires 
considerable force to approximate them. 
Pressure, then, which is sufficient to close 
the jugular veins only crowds the carotids 
a little farther inward, and the blood is 
still poured through them into the brain, 
whence it cannot escape. When this 
pumping process is going on at the rate of 
seventy strokes a minute, it is easy to un- 
derstand how the engorgement of the ves- 
sels of the brain, in a very brief time, 
reaches a degree which causes insensibil- 
ity.. To explain why this congestion causes 
unconsciousness would involve a technical 
discussion which would here be out of 
place. It must suffice to say that it does ; 
so that, as the cerebral congestion in a 
hanged person brings on insensibility with- 
in a minute, while the physical agony of 
suffocation does not begin until later, it 
follows that the victim does not feel any 
of the pangs of asphyxia. He first becomes 
insensible, with accompanying pleasurable 
feelings, from cerebral congestion, and 
then is choked to deat while unconscious. 
—Dr. R. 8. Tracy, in Populur Science 
Monthly for July. 


eve 
Hints for the Wakeful. 


Ir you cannot get sleep when you first 
go to bed, give orders to be waked up at 
daylight ; get up promptly, do not sleep a 
wink during the day, go to bed at your 
regular time, with directions to be waked 
as before ; in a week you will find that you 
can go to sleep promptly, but then be care- 
ful to get up as soon as you wake in the 
mornings; thus you will soon find out how 
much sieep your system requires, and act 
accordingly. Always avoid sleeping in the 
daytime ; for if you require seven hours’ 
sleep, and spend that much in sleep at 
night, whatever time you spend in sleep 
during the day must be deducted from that 
seven hours, or you will soon be wakeful 
again. If you wake up in the night, either 
go to bed two or three hours later or when 
you wake get up, even if it be one o’clock 
in the morning, and do not sleep a moment 
until your regular hour for going to bed ; 
if you wake, and do not sleep in the day- 
time, you will find out in less than a week 
how much sleep you require, then act ac- 
cordingly. Nature loves regularity, and 
the four hours’ sleep from ten to two is 
said to be worth six hours after twelve 
o'clock. —Journal of Health. 
eee 


Influence of Leaves on the Evaporation 


Dr. F. Tscnapowrrz has found that the 
amount of evaporation rises and falis with 
the total amount of leaf-surface. Large 


then added soups, puddings, eggs, etc., 
and the fifth week his food weighed 3 lbs, 


leaves, however, seem to have a relatively 
greater evaporating power than small ones, 
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Odors of the Human Body. 


Ar a meeting of the American Neurolog- 
ical Association, Dr. Hammond called at- 
tention to some facts in regard to the natu- 
ral odor of the body in the human species, 
and of the faculty which some of the lower 
animals possessed—that of differentiating 
between the odors of different individuals. 
Besides the inherent odor of the body, 
there was reason for believing that an en- 
tirely different one may be given off, not 
only as a consequence of disease, but as a 
result of emotional disturbance. During 
the middle ages, manifestations of the 
kind in question were not uncommon in 
the persons of both sexes, and were attrib- 
uted to miraculous power. That such cases 
existed was probable, not, however, as a 
special gift of God, but as a neurosis simi- 
lar to other instances which had come un- 
der the doctor’s own observation. Cases 
were then cited of a number of the more 
important instances among the saints, who 
were considered highly odoriferous. So 
far asthe author of the paper was aware, 
there had been no attention given to the 
subject in the relations now under notice. 
Tie cases cited by Dr. Hammond as bear- 
ing upon this point were briefly as follows: 

A young married lady of strong hyster- 
ical tendencies, from whom, during a par- 
oxysm, an agreeable odor, similar to that of 
violets, was exhaled only from the left lat 
eral half of the anterior walt of the chest. 
At such times the perspiration was remark- 
ably increased in this region, as compared 
with the corresponding part opposite. The 
odor was perceptible at a distance of sev- 
eral feet, but was entirely absent during 
the intervals of the paroxysms. From an 
examination of an alcoholic extract of the 
odoriferous perspiration exhaled by this 
patient, it was presumed. that the odor was 
due to the presence of butyric ether. The 
local application of several remedies to the 
parts, among which were preparations of 
carbolic acid, soap and water, and other 
alkaline substances, gave the patient only 
temporary relief from the odor; but the in- 
ternal administration of the salicylate of 
soda, in doses of five grains; entirely cured 


this lady of her violaceous odor, and the 
perspiration of the region was reduced to 
the normal character. 

A second case was that of a young lady 
in whom the first exhibition of the odor (in 
this case that of pine-apple) occurred con- 
temporaneously with an attack of chorea. 

In a third case a pine-apple odor was 
emitted from the skin of the head, neck, 
and chest of a woman whenever she was 
angry. 

A fourth case was that of a man who, 
during frequent hypochondriacal periods, 
emitted a violaceous odor. Occasionally 
cases were met with from whom a disagree 
able odor was exhaled during sexual ex- 
citement. No opinion as to the actual and 
immediate cause of these odorous emana- 
tions was expressed, further than that they 
were due to a nervous disturbance. 

Dr. Hammond passed around a small 
vial containing an alcoholic extract of the 
odoriferous perspiration of his first patient, 
which had a distinct violet smell; also a 
second vial of the same extract, with the 
addition of bicarbonate of soda, smelling 
strongly of pine-apple. 

The paper was discussed by Drs. Jewell, 
Beard, Hammond, Seguin, Hamilton, and 
Spitzka, cases of a similar nature to those 
mentioned in Dr. Hammond’s paper being 
cited. 


22> oe 
Mothers’ Marks. 


ENGLISH surgeons have endeavored, re- 
cently, to remove these frightful disfigure- 
ments from the face by surgical treatment. 
The process is to make parallel incisions 
the entire thickness of the skin, with a 
frozen scalpel, the skin being also frozen 
by means of the ether spray. The cuts are 
one sixteenth of an inch apart, and as soon 
as these are healed a second set of parallel 
incisions are made obliquely to the direc- 
tion of the first set, and so on with a 
series of operations until complete. Per- 
fect success is the result, as the port wine 
mark gradually fades away, and is finally 
obliterated without leaving a scar. 

Instruments have since been prepared 
having sixteen parallel blades, which make 
the operation very simple to execute. 


——---— -@@e —---— 
English Patent Washing Crystals. 


Srx parts soluble glass, 29 parts anhy- 
drous washing soda, 60 parts bicarbonate 
of soda, 5 parts water,—Hager, 


A Hair in the Heart. 


A Cuicaco paper publishes the follow- 
ing remarkable story, told to one of its re- 
porters by a doctor: ‘“‘It was five years 
since I was called upon to attend a bright 
mulatto woman, said to be suffering from 
cancer. I gave her my best attention, and 
as the awful destroyer was but in the in- 
cipiency of its force, I cut it out, and sue 
ceeded in saving the woman’s life. The 
wound healed, and to all appearances was 
uninterfered with. Two years later the 
woman was one day seized with violent 
contortions when she was apparently in the 
enjoyment of the very best of health, and 
fell to the floor crying out that there was a 
needle piercing her heart. In a short time 
the pain subsided and she was immediately 
restored to her normal condition, experi- 
encing no unpleasant results from the inci- 
dent. But the fits became more frequent, 
and two months from that day were of 
daily occurrence. I had been summoned, 
but could not make out the peculiar dis- 
order. I found it was foreign to anything 
of the kind that had ever come under my 
notice as a practitioner. I called in some 
brother professionals, and we held a long 
consultation, attempting to diagnose the 
case. All our efforts were in vain. Finally, 
to make along story short, the girl died in 
the midst of one of her paroxysms. It was 
decided to hold a post-mortem examination 
of the body, as it was believed there would 
be some interesting revelations. The girl 
had always complained of a pain in the 
heart, though there were no evidences of 
heart disease. At the time of the first at- 
tack she said a needle was penetrating her 
heart. We concluded, naturally enough, 
that the heart was in some manner the seat 
of the ailment. We accordingly cut it out, 
and here is the remarkable part of the 
story: Running transversely through the 
upper right corner of the heart was a fili- 
form something which, upon close exam- 
ination, proved to be a coarse black hair. 
Tracing this with the utmost care,we found 
that one end led into the lung of the unfor- 
tunate girl, while the other led up toward 
the arm-pit of the left side. What prompted 
me I do not know, but I looked to the old 
cancer wound, which was left of the left 
breast nearly under the arm. I there found 
a hair growing into the wound. It had 
grown out an inch above the place where 
the cancer had been, and in attending to 
that affliction the hair had been inducted 
into the wound. It had, by some almost 
impossible process of nature, gone on 
growing toward the vitals of the woman 
until it pierced her heart, and began coil- 
ing in her lungs, producing a hemorrhage 
of the latter. We took the hair out in three 
parts, and upon measurement it proved to 
be twenty-three feet in length. I have 
written this astonishing case up, and design 
publishing it shortly, with several medical 
disquisitions upon it from some of the 
ablest pens in the South.” 
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Diet. 


J. 8. Prescorr calls attention to an ex- 
periment in dieting, which a person in 
Medina, Ohio, has practised with increas- 
ingly beneficial effects. As an economical 
experiment it certainly is forcibly interest- 
ing. We condense: ‘‘ For breakfast, five 
Graham gems with butter; no inconven- 
ience or hunger followed—cost three cents. 
Dinner, one-fourth pound of rice, one 
ounce each of sugar and butter—a good 
meal—cost jive cents. Supper, one-fourth 
pound of corn meal, one-half pint of milk 
—cost three cents. One day’s cost, eleven 
cents. For a change, one gill of beans, 
which, by the quart, cost less than half a 
cent.” 

The correspondent claims to have worked 
hard, ate nothing between meals, is re- 
newing his age and youthfulness, and only 
dreads the lonesomeness to be experienced by 
living to a very great age.—N. Y. Shaker. 
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Secret Remedies. 


Ir seems that even aristocratic person- 
ages are not averse to turning an honest 
penny by the manufacture and sale of 
secret remedies, the latest addition to ,the 
great army of proprietors of such remedies 
being no less a person than the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. That 
noble benefactress of her race advertises a 
powder which is claimed to be a sovereign 
remedy against the convulsions of child- 
hood. Asa convincing proof of its effi- 
cacy, the vulgar are informed that the 


man contemporaries mildly suggests to the 
lady the propriety of having the powder 
analyzed and given to physicians for 
trial. We hope, for the sake of our belief 
in educated women, that the suggestion 
will be acted on at once.— Med. Record. 
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Hoff’s Malt Extract. 


Tue world is indebted to an illness, suf- 
fered by J. J. Coleman, F.1.C., F.C.8., for 
the discovery of a hitherto unsuspected 
but important property of malt liquors. A 
symptom of Mr. Coleman’s disease was an 
inability to digest food, and great exhaust- 
ion produced thereby. Dr. Andrew Fer- 
gus called his attention to Hoff’s Malt Ex- 
tract, stating that he had found it effica- 
cious in similar cases. The usual dose—a 
wineglassful twice or thrice a day—was 
taken with the result that food which had 
hitherto escaped undigested was assimi- 
lated, and the power of producing 
animal heat and storing up fat was in- 
creased. Other persons—thin, cold, oraged 
—were induced to*become the subjects of 
experiment, and reported that it was far 
more sustaining than most alcoholic liq: 
wors. 

This fact led Mr. Coleman to make an ex- 
tended series of experiments, which he 
embodied in a paper read betore the Glas 
gow Philosophical Society on April 17, 
and published in the Chemieal News for 
May 3. For the minute details of the ex- 
periments we must refer our readers to 
that periodical 

Analysis of the extract proved that in 
composition it closely resembled other malt 
liquors, differing chiefly by yielding a rath- 
er larger percentage of extract. In ap- 
pearance it resembles porter. From this 
consideration Mr. Coleman rejects Hoff’s 
Extract as a misnomer, and replaces it by 
the simpler title Hoff’s Liquid. 

The question recurred, To which of the 
constituents of Hoff’s Liquid do its perma- 
nent heating effects belong? The 4 per 
cent. of alcohol it and other malt liquors 
contain cannot explain them. The scien- 
tific experiments of Drs. Richardson and 
Edward Smith prove that an equal quan- 
tity of sugar has a more permanent power 
of warming, and popular experience con- 
firms their statements. What is it that 
produced the sensation of being lifted from 
a feeling of semi-starvation to the condi- 
tion of being effectually warmed and nour- 
ished ? The diastase contained in malt is 
able to convert the starch of four or five 
times its weight of barley into soluble sub- 
stances. Starch forms a very large pro- 
portion of our daily food, and it seemed 
possible that, by rendering this more solu- 
ble, Hoff's Liquid might produce the effects 
which had been experienced. 

Experiments were therefore instituted to 
decide this question under conditions 
which seem to eliminate the possibility of 
error. Bread was digested with five times 
its weight of water at blood heat, and 
Hoff's Liquid was added. The amount of 
matter dissolved from the bread alone, and 
from the bread mixed with Hoff’s Liquid, 
was compared. The first series of experi- 
ments was negative. The soluble matter 
of the bread proved to be less than one per 
cent. It then occurred to Mr. Coleman 
that bread and malt liquors are invariably 
acid, so that the conditions of intestinal 


Pa 


digestion had not been obtained. Other 
experiments were then tried in which 


Hoff’s Liquid and other malt liquors, care- 
fully neutralized, were used. These proved 
conclusively that all malt liquors exert a 
more or less powerful solvent action on 
bread and other starchy foods, and that 
Hoff’s Liquid possesses four times the 
power of Burton ale, and half as much 
again as London porter. This action is so 
great as fully to account for the good ef- 
fects observed to follow their use. We 
may here mention that Mr. J. Forster, of 
Adelaide, has recently described in the 
Medical Times and Gazette a case of scurvy 
cured solely by the administration of bot- 
tled porter and mixed pickles—three dozen 
bottles of the one and a dozen bottles of 
the other.—Chemist and Druggist. 


w Aorere 
The Moon and Medicine. 


Tue following extraordinary epistle 
was addressed recently by a parent at 
Rotherham to the mistress of one of the 
Board Schools in that town :—‘‘ Dear Sir: 
Myra and Delia are unable to attend 
school, as they have some powders to take 
at full of the moon, and have to be in bed 
at two o’clock.” The school attendance 
officer visited the house, and found the 


powder once cured her Excellency’s aunt 
of severe convulsions, One of our Ger- 


children in bed at the time indicated, 
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Cinchona Trees. 


THE cinchona trees in the island of Java, 
it is reported, have been suffering greatly 
from disease caused by an insect belong- 
ing to the Hemiptera, and named the He/i- 
oplus theevora, the same as that which 
causes the so-called rust amongst tea 
shrubs. This insect feeds upon the sap of 
the young leaves and bark, and lays eggs 
under the bark of young branches These 
insects are also found on fuchsias and a 
species of Datura, but on no native plant, 
and are not met with above the height of 
6,000 feet. They are hard to catch, and 
hence their destruction is limited. In the 
Java gardens young branches with eggs 
have been cut off and burned, and birds 
have ‘‘ been encouraged.” We see that 
the total crop for 1877 is estimated at about 
100,000 Amsterdam pounds. The director 
of the government cinchona enterprise has 
‘been empowered to increase the number of 
cinchona trees by one million plants. 
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Photographing with Lightning. 


Mr. A. J. JARMIN communicates to the 
Photographie News an account of experi- 
ments made to take negatives during a 
thunder storm. He sensitized a plate in 
the usual way and placed it at the back of 
a negative. Four flashes of lightning were 
counted, and, upon developing, the image 
came out as clear and quick as if taken by 
ordinary daylight. One flash with a weak 
negative gave a fair transparency. He next 
tried with the camera. After getting every- 
thing nicely in focus, through his studio 
window, which was done by the aid of 
lightning, he obtained a photograph with 
twenty flashes, the view being down a 
street. The experiment proves that the 
chemical process of lightning is equal to 
the electric light produced artificially and 
nearly equal to daylight. Photographs of 
the electric spark itself have been taken by 
aid of a Ruhmkorff coil. We are the for- 
tunate possessor of several stereoscopic 
photographs of such Ruhmkorff spark 
flashes, which are very instructive to look 
at and study details, because while the 
spark itself lasts only a very small fraction 
of a second, the stereoscopic photograph 
of the same, being of course permanent, 
admits of careful and prolonged inspec- 


tion. 
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A New Ozone Machine. 


In a recent lecture on ozone and the at- 
mosphere, at the Stevens Institute, Profes- 
sor Leeds exhibited a new machine for the 
production of ozone in large quantities and 
in a very concentrated state. The oxygen, 
after cooling to zero, was deprived of every 
remaining trace of moisture by drying 
agents, and then passed through tubes 
highly electrified. ‘The ozone so produced 
exhibited intense chemical energy, bleach- 
ing indigo instantly, oxidizing silver, etc. 
The generation of ozone during the decom- 
position of water by the galvanic current 
was also visibly illustrated. At the close 
of the lecture Professor Leeds pointed out 
the necessity of systematic observation 
upon atmospheric ozone in all parts of 
the country, and the great value of such 
observations in connection with the devel- 
opment and spread of diseases. 


ooo 
Electric Light Photography. 


AN architectural photograph of a large 
building has been taken in Dundee by 
means of the light from a Gramme dynamo- 
electric machine of a power equal to 800 
candles. The view was taken by fifteen 
minutes’ exposure in a crowded thorough- 
fare, during a drenching rain, and within 
an hour of midnight. The photograph 
could not have been taken so well by day- 
light, for the falling rain would have ob- 
scured it. 


ose 
Waterproof Paper. 


Surxts of stout manila passed through a 
hot bath of aqueous solution of zine chlo- 
ride (at 75° B.), pressed strongly together 
and then soaked in dilute aqueous soda so- 
lution containing a small amount of gly- 
cerine, cohere to form a strong, stiff, water- 
proof board admirably adapted to the con- 
struction of small boats. Single sheets of 
paper passed quickly through the zine 
chloride bath, pressed and washed and 
dried, are waterproof, and may be other- 
wise joined to form waterproof boards by 
any suitable cement.—Scientific American, 
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Saratoga as a Watering Place. 


A PpuHysictan who, for thirty years, has 
been a resident of Saratoga Springs (Dr. 
L. E. Whiting), in a recent communication | 
to the Medical Record, discusses this ques- 
tion ina most judicious manner, and his 
suggestions upon the use of the waters are 
well calculated, if properly heeded, to be 
of great value to invalids ‘‘ going to the 
Springs” for the recovery of health. We 
propose to make from his letter a few 
pertinent extracts. They are well worth 
considering. The advantage of the air 
that is breathed and the water drunk is in 
disputable. There is, nevertheless, one 
great drawback to the recovery of the sick, | 
which, however, is common to all country | 
resorts—it is the nuisance of making the | 
hotels places of pleasure for the gay and 
fashionable, who are there for amusement 
and not for health. They take possession 
of the parlors and piazzas; at night a 
‘“hop,” as it is called, or, what is worse, a 
grand ball, affords amusement to the hearty 
and robust, but disturbs the quiet of the 
evening and the hours of rest of those who 
may be struggling for life. And then the 
“races” scarcely tend to mend the situa 
tion. The clatter of horses and carriages, 
and the horrid din made by hundreds of 
touters and drummers in the interests of 
persons with conveyances to hire and 
tickets to sell. make Broadway, especially | 
in the neighborhood of the big hotels, but 
little short of the fury and confusion of 
Bedlam when the patients are in a state of 
fresh frenzy under changes of the moon. 
The nasty horse-stable odors of the street 
we merely hint at. To many the waters 
are capable of doing great and lasting 
good. But freedom from excitement, 
general tranquillity, wholesome sleep, and 
well prepared food fit’ for the feeble diges- 
tion of invalids, are adjuncts that ought 
not to be ignored. 

“It has been apparent to me, as to 
others,” writes Dr. Whiting, ‘‘for several 
years past, that Saratoga has not sustained 
its deserved reputation as a remedial water- 
ing place. 

“<The constantly increasing accommoda- 
tions made here for our guests have been 
responded to by the country at large, until 
we have now some seventy five thousand 
visitors annually. Among these visitors 
we have many invalids who seek Saratoga 
for the improvement or restoration of their 
health. Some come from sick-beds, under 
the advice of their physicians; others, 
after long years of declining health, hay- 
ing sought in vain by travel and change of 
climate*for its restoration, come here as a 
‘dernier ressort,’ to drink our mineral 
waters; others, again, suffering from the 
constant pursuit of business, and from 
over-labor, with every form and grade of 
dyspepsia, and nearly all the diseases 
‘flesh is heir to,’ seek here the recuperative 
effect of our climate and mineral waters. 
Theirs, being mostly functional derange- 
ments, do not respond healthfully to active 
treatment, or to large doses, except in rare 
cases, but are surely benefited by alterative 
and judicious quantities. 

“With truth, this place may be called 
nature’s great hospital. Here are the wait- 
ing wards, clean, airy, and elegant: air that 
is pure and vitalizing, coming down from 
the Adirondack Mountains, to be warmed 
and rendered still more salubrious by the 
surrounding plains; shaded walks and 
quiet parks, with life-giving fountains. 
Surely nothing more is wanting but the re- 
sponsible care of wise and skilful ad- 
visers to adapt and direct the use of the | 
different remedial agents as contained in 
cur springs. 

““The mineral springs of Europe are 
mostly under the charge and surveillance 
of government. Competent physicians are 
officially appointed to counsel and direct 
those seeking to regain health by the use 
of the waters. Patients are carefully ad. 
vised, after a thorough examination of 
their condition and the character of their 
disease, and never think of assuming the 
responsibility of drinking or using the | 
waters without such advice. 

‘Physicians sending their patients here | 
have usually not felt sufficient responsi- 
bility in the matter of drinking, and have 
only in a very general way advised their pa- 
tients with regard to the use of our waters. 
Having only a limited knowledge of the 
efficacy of these waters, they cannot, of 
course, give specific directions. 

““A large class, not really invalids, are 
those who run away from home and its 
business cares for a stay of two or three 
weeks, and hope to receive benefit by using 


and often injuriously. 
spring and some to another, and many 
drink impartially from all the springs they 
chance to pass in the course of a morning 
or evening walk. 


hour or at all hours, before or after eating, 
when flushed by exercise or cooled and 
calmed by repose, and without any intelli- 
gent or sufficient appreciation of the me- 


dicinal character and effects of the waters | 
| they are thus trifling with. 


If they seek 
advice, they ask it of the hotel porters, or 
the waiters, or the boarding-house keepers, 


| or boarders in the house where they chance 
| to be. 


Other visitors are consulted in the 
street, at the springs, and at the post office. 
Hall boys and hack drivers give their ad- 


| vice, and are considered experts, having a | 


rare experience with regard to quantities, 
claiming that thirty or forty glasses are 
daily taken by some of the visitors. There 
is absolutely no end to the absurd and 
ridiculous ways visitors take to get advice 
about the use of the waters. 

‘“Invalids need to be informed which 
water to drink, and how much, and at 


what hours; what effect they need to se- | 


cure, how to obtain it, and when they have 
secured it. Here are twenty different 
springs; no two are alike in their effects, 
several of them are cathartic, quite a num- 
ber are diuretic and tonic, and others are 
powerfully alterative without much cathar- 
tic effect. 

“Patients are told by their physicians at 
home to leave their business and its cares, 
to travel, to go to Saratoga and drink the 
waters for two or three weeks. They come 
here, and, in many instances, drink as I 
have stated; and among so many different 
springs, widely dissimilar in their medical 
character and effects, do not hesitate to 
select for themselves. In many instances 
of this class difficulties arise, and visitors 
find themselves obliged to call upon some 
physician for advice which they ought to 
have sought before drinking the water at 
all. 

‘“Nearly one-third of those seeking ad- 
vice do so after a week or two of lost time. 
This is expensive. The visitor is near the 
end of his short stay, and is no better, and 
for afew days has been worse. He has 
not done justice to himself, to Saratoga, 
or to the physician. These results are un- 
necessary, and are falsely charged to the 
waters. Some of these visitors consult 
with physicians, who, being themselves 
visitors, have no particular knowledge of 
the use of the waters. 

‘Without doubt this imprudent and ex- 
cessive use of our mineral waters is the 
cause of the growing disrepute of Saratoga 
as a remedial watering place. 

“It isa fact worth repeating that our 
so-called tonic waters, while extremely 
valuable in some cases, are not generally 
beneficial. They cannot always be safely 
prescribed, even where a tonic is indicated; 
and, as usually taken by visitors at the 
springs, do very little good and a great 
deal of harm. The effect of the iron 
waters is not as a tonic to many who use 


them. Many find a better tonic in our 
alterative waters. Most invalids think 


they need tonics to give strength, when 
they really need some effect to restore 
functional derangements of the stomach, 
liver, or kidneys; and then a good appetite 
and refreshing sleep will tone up the sys- 
tem and give strength and vigor. 

‘“Of course our iron waters are some- 
times used with marked.success, as in cages 
of chlorosis and other impoverished con- 
ditions of the blood, and in -chronie diar- 
rhea and some forms of kidney disease; 
but as a beverage, as now generally used, 
the water is simply tolerated by the system 
and does but little good. People, with the 
idea that iron will strengthen them, drink 
continually of our chalybeate waters, ex- 
periencing, as the result of their impru- 
dence, headache and febrile action, with 
vertigo or tightness across the forehead, 
followed by restless nights and a loss of 
appetite. There is a popular notion that 
if a person feels weak he needs a tonic or 
iron. 

‘As alterative remedies nothing can sur- 
pass certain of our mineral waters. They 
readily take the place of other medicines 
which fret and irritate the patient by daily 
use. They tone up the stomach, stimulate 
the appetite, regulate the bowels, and pro- 
duce better assimilation. While these ef- 
fects are produced the blood rapidly im- 
proves in quantity and quality, and the 
nervous system responds to the general 
improvement, securing tranquillity, sleep, 


the waters. They drink indiscriminately | and general health’ 


t 


Some take very large | 
quantities, some smaller, but drink at any 


f 
Some go to one 
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“These are the usual results on all per- 
sons suffering from functional diseases. 


| Organic difficulties are benefited more by 


our mineral waters than by any other 
remedial agents, for the reason that the 
latter tend to prevent healthy functional 


| action, which these waters powerfully sus- 


tain and promote.” 
ote 


The Borax Mines of Nevada. 


Many of the most wonderful and valua- 
ble discoveries and inventions, both ancient 
and modern, have been accidental. Nota- 
ble instances will be readily called to mind 


| by the intelligent reader, not only of the 


discovery of gold and other mines of great 
value, but also the germs of such great and 
useful arts and inventions as printing, 
steam, electricity, and various kinds of 
mechanism. Among the modern and in- 
deed recent discoveries of great value to 
mankind, one in our country is particularly 
noteworthy. It is that of the discovery of 
amine or vast bed of borax, by which a 
most useful and necessary article, instead 
of being an expensive luxury as formerly, 
is rendered so cheap as to bring it within 
the means of all classes. 

This remarkable discovery was made in 
Esmeralda County, Nevada, some four 
years ago, by a young man who was pros- 
pecting for gold and silver mines. While 
thus engaged, traversing mountains, caf- 
ons, and valleys on horseback, he saw, in 
a valley known as Teel’s Marsh, what ap- 
peared to be a vast bed of white sand, re- 
sembling dry sea foam. The appearance 
was so novel and singular that he dis- 
mounted and descended to prospect the ob- 
ject. Upon arriving at the place, he found 
it to be the bed of a dry lagoon with the 
appearance of having been dry for centu- 
ries. Walking cautiously over the place, 
he found the surface to be soft and clayey, 
and often sank ankle deep. After an ex- 
amination of the curious clayey deposit he 
put several handfuls into his pockets, 
mounted his horse, and returned across the 
mountains to his home in Columbus. 
There he handed the contents of his pock- 
ets to an assayer, who, after analysis, pro- 
nounced it the richest sample of borax he 
had ever seen. This fact at once created 
great excitement, and _ no little expense at- 
tended the necessary claiming, etc., on the 
part of the fortunate discoverer. It soon 
proved to be an enormous lagoon or depos- 
it of crude borax, two and a half miles 
wide, and five or six in length. It was 
more than one man could properly manage, 
so a brother was sent for, and the two (now 
widely known as the Smith Brothers, of 
Nevada and New York) worked with a will, 
sparing neither time nor money until the 
whole deposit was their property, and its 
wealth being developed. They at once ob- 
tained boilers, tanks, crystallizers, etc., 
from Chicago, and commenced operations. 
The result is that, in the course of three or 
four years, the brothers have perfected an 
immense establishment, and are producing 
an enormous quantity of a chemically pure 
article of borax, which stands first, and is 
in demand in every household, to whom it 
is supplied by grocers and druggists 
throughout the country. So important has 
this new industry become that the eminent 
house of W. 'T. Coleman & Co., New York 
and San Francisco, some time ago became 
the sole agents for the article, and they are 
now pushing its sale in all parts of the 
world. We are indebted tothem for the 
foregoing particulars. 

The most wonderful part of our story is 
that the vast deposit of borax in Teel’s 
Marsh reproduces itself every two or three 
years, so that the supply will continue in- 
exhaustible. This fact (and the additional 
one that the article has been put at the 
lowest figures) must prove a great benefit 
and blessing to the people, for borax has 
become indispensable for many purposes, 
being much used in the arts, the household, 
and as a hygienic remedy. Indeed, the 
uses of borax are so varied, and its proper- 
ties so valuable, that those who have thus 
cheapened its production—by discovery 
and improved preparation—are entitled to 
rank among the few who have bestowed 
lasting benefits upon mankind and the 
world.—Scientific American. 
ee 
The Best Oilstone for Small Drills, Etc. 


Aw Arkansas or Wachita stone, which 
can be procured of almost any hardware 
dealer, is the best for sharpening small 
cutters and drills. Use plenty of sperm 
oil on the stone, and keep it enclosed in a 


the surface of the stone occasionally with 


tight box or case made to secure it. ‘with| 


kerosene. 


Danger from Lightning. 


UNDER what conditions is damage from 
lightning possible, and what are the means 
by which the risk may be lessened or 
avoided ? An isolated tree, standing either 
upon a wide plain or upon an eminence, is 
obviously likely to determine a lightning 
discharge—to ‘‘attract the lightning.” to 
use a common expression. The top of the 
tree is the nearest point to the cloud, and 
since the tree is a better conductor than 
the air, a line drawn vertically through it 
to the cloud marks the shortest and easiest 
course along which the electricities may 
pass. If, when the charged cloud arrives 
directly over this point, the tension is suf- 
ficient to overcome the resistance along 
that line, a discharge will take place, and 
the tree will be struck. But if the tension 
be not sufficient, the cloud will pass harm- 
lessly over. Hence it appears that a per- 
son standing during a thunder-storm be- 
neath a tree so situate is exposed to some 
risk. On no account, therefore, should 
the traveller take refuge under an isolated 
tree ; generally he will do well to avoid its 
neighborhood altogether ; but should he 
be overtaken by the storm when on a plain 
with no shelter near, the tree may still be 
made to afford him some protection. If 
he take up a position near it, but not under 
its branches, he will probably escape un- 
hurt should the lightning descend upon it. 
The safest distance from the tree is that 
which is equal to its height. To approach 
much nearer than this is to incur the risk 
of being within the influence of the stroke; 
to remain at a much greater distance away 
is to place one’s self in the same conditions 
of isolation as the tree itself. It will have 
been remarked by all observers of the phe- 
nomena that whenever a tree has been 
struck by lightning it has generally occu- 
pied an isolated position. In describing 
the position as one of isolation, however, 
it is not meant that the tree is necessarily 
standing alone, but that it is not one of a 
numerous group. When there are many 
trees together, their collective conductivity 
is often sufficient to cause an indestructive 
discharge of the electricity. his is es- 
pecially likely to happen when the trees 
are wet with rain, for then their surfaces 
are covered with a film of water, which is 
a good conductor. For this reason, the 
danger from lightning is much less after 
rain has begun to fall than before, when 
everything is dry. It appears, therefore, 
that the safest situation during a thunder 
storm is in the midst of a wood, particu- 
larly if the neighborhood of the tallest 
trees be avoided. In such a place of shel- 
ter the traveller may take refuge in full 
assurance that he will there be effectually 
shielded from harm. The greatest risk of 
injury from lightning is undoubtedly in- 
curred by persons travelling across a wide 
and very flat plain, because in such a sit- 
uation they are the only elevated objects. 
To lessen the risk, which may here be 
somewhat serious, advantage should be 
taken of whatever undulations of surface 
may exist, to keep upon the lowest ground. 
No doubt the prostrate position would in 
these circumstances afford greater security 
than the erect. It happens not unfre- 
quently that animals are killed by light- 
ning under a tree to which they had be- 
taken themselves for shelter. In these 
cases the tree is struck partly in conse- 
quence of its isolation, and partly on ac- 
count. of the presence of the animals be- 
neath it. Usually there are several and 
often many of them assembled together, 
huddled probably by terror into contact 
one with another. The air, heated by their 
bodies, rises above them laden with moist- 
ure, derived mainly from their breath. 
Who has not noticed the cloud of vapor 
that in the early morning and in certain 
states of the weather hangs over a flock of 
sheep or a herd of kine? The column of 
moist air ascending through the branches 
of the tree toward the cloud offers, in con- 
sequence of the comparatively high con- 
ductivity of water, a favorable passage for 
the electricity. A herd of cattle under an 
isolated tree is thus exposed to a double 
risk ; also it is evident that these animals 
are in the open country less secure from 
oe. than human beings, who cannot 
affect the atmosphere in a like degree. 

To the foregoing article we add a note 
on the subject of Lightning Rods addressed 
to a correspondent by the late Prof. Joseph 
Henry. There can be no better authority, 
as all the studies of his earlier life were 
especially directed to the science of elec- 


tricity. He says: : 
“The plan of lightning rod you describe 
is an extreme application of the method 
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‘ ’ ’ . : 
_ introduced some years ago of .discharging 


electricity by points. It was supposed that 
a great improvement was made by ‘placing 
projecting points on all sides of the rod 
throughout its whole extent. Another sup- 
posed improvement was to terminate the 
end of the rod near the ground in a sharp 
point. But both these plans are at variance 
with the true principles of electrical pro 
tection, which consists in drawing the | 
electricity from all the space occupied by 

the roof of the house to the point of a con- 

tinuous rod intimately connected with the 

earth by means of water pipe, gas pipe, or 

other masses of metal. The rod should be 

perfectly smooth, and so constructed as to 

receive the electricity at the upper end and 

transmit it silently to the ground. 

“The action of a positive cloud on the 
U-shaped rod, shown in the circular you 
send, would, by induction, render each 
branch of the U negatively electrified and 
the horizontal part positively.. In this case 
a discharge would tend to enter each 
branch at the same moment, and descend 
in a current through the middle of the 
horizontal part into the roof. In my opin- 
jon, arod put up in this manner is worse 
than none at all.” 


oe 
Relays to the Telephone. 


Since the first announcement of the in- 
vention of the Bell articulating telephone, 
Profs. Edwin J. Houston and Elihu Thom- 
son, of Philadelphia, have been busily en- 
gaged endeavoring to relay the telephone, 
or to cause it to act asa repeater for an 
independent circuit. The exceedingly 
minute movements of the diaphragm of 
the receiving telephone, however, rendered 
all their efforts unsuccessful in practice, 
until the news reached them of the dis- 
covery by Prof. Hughes of the delicate 
microphone. The inexpressible sensitive- 
ness of this instrument to feeble sound 
waves enables it to respond to even the 
feeble movements of the diaphragm of the 
receiving telephone, and by its means they 
have been successful in relaying this in- 
strument. 

The means by which they have at last 
accomplished this result are briefly as fol- 
lows: A minute microphone, consisting 
essentially of three pieces of carbon, is at- 
taached directly to the plate of the receiv- 
ing telephone. The carbon pieces are ar- 
ranged as described by Prof. Hughes, viz., 
two horizontal pieces with cavities on the 
sides facing each other, and the third piece, 
furnished with sharp ends, inserted in these 
cavities. 

The microphone thus arranged is placed 
in the circuit on which the telephonic mes- 
sage is to be repeated. Those acquainted 
with the marvellous delicacy of the micro- 
phone will not be surprised to learn that it 
transmits the movements imparted to it 
from the diaphragm of the telephone as 
variations in the intensity of the electrical 
current traversing the microphonic circuit, 
and therefore acts as a relay or repeater. 

In a number of experiments tried on 
various telephone circuits, one telephone 
relay or repeater was found to act admira- 
bly, although no especial attempt was 
made to properly proportion resistances. 
A number of microphones being used in- 
stead of one, with the battery circuits 
properly connected, the effects would un- 
doubtedly be increased. 


a ooo 
Ivory Dyeing. 


A goop red dye may be given by first 
placing the ivory in a solution of nitro- 
muriate of tin and then plunging it in a 
bath of Brazil wood and cochineal. Lac 
dye may be used with still more advantage 
to produce a scarlet tint. If the scarlet- 
tinted ivory be plunged for a short time in 
a solution of potash it will become cherry 
red. ‘To dye a purple the ivory must first 
be mordanted for a short time in the 
above solution of tin, and then placed in a 
logwood bath. This will give a violet tint 
(when the bath becomes exhausted a lilac 
tint is given). Violet-colored ivory is 
changed to purple by steeping it for a short 
time in water containing a few drops of 
nitro-muriatic acid. The aniline dyes 
can only be used for mauve and magenta 
colors, but they soon fade. To dye ivory 
green it must first be dved blue by immer- 
sion (for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the depth of color required) in a dilute 
solution of sulphate of indigo, partly sat- 
urated with potash; then dip the blued 
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dyed a fine yellow. Should dark spots ap- 
pear they may be cleared off by rubbing 
them with chalk, after which the article 
should be dyed once more to produce per- 
fect uniformity of shade. On taking the 
piece from the boiling hot dye bath it 
ought to be plunged in cold water. 
Another authority says: First clean from 
grease, etc., and wash in an alkaline dye, 
after which steep in the following solu- 
tions, according to the color desired: 
Black—A. weak solution of nitrate of silver, 
after which expose to the light. Brown— 
A. weaker solution of silver, and expose as 
before. 
gold, and expose to the light. Blwe—A 
solution of basic prussian blue. Green—A 
solution of verdigris and of weak acetic 
acid. Yellow—A solution of acetate of lead, 
and when dry in a solution of chromate of 
potash.—Am. Cabinetmaker. 

———— ee 


Imitation Ebony. 


To turn oak black, so as to cause it to 
resemble ebony, the wood is immersed 
for forty-eight hours in a hot saturated 
solution of alum, and then brushed over 
several times with a logwood decoction 
prepared as follows: Boil one part of best 
logwood with ten parts of water, filter 
through linen, and evaporate at a gentle 
heat until the volume is reduced one half. 
To every quarter of this add from ten to 
fifteen drops of a saturated solution of in- 
digo, completely neutral. After applying 
this dye to the wood, rub the latter with a 
saturated and filtered solution of verdigris 
in hot concentrated acetic acid, and repeat. 
the operation until a black of the desired 
intensity is obtained. Oak thus stained is 
said to be a close as well as handsome imi- 
tation of ebony.—Am. Cabinetmaker. 


2>e 
Coloring Process for Gems. 

THERE is a factory in Idar, Germany, 
where the coloring of stones for art pur- 
poses is said to be carried on to a greater 
extent and more perfectly than in any other 
part of the world, the process pursued in 
thus converting chalcedonies and red and 
yellow carnelians into onyxes resulting in 
the production ef admirable specimens, 
which are known and prized in all the 
markets of Europe and America. The pe- 
culiarity of this process consists in the fact 
that the ribbons or zones in the different 
varieties of chalcedony, which, in the kid- 
ney-formed masses of that substance, lie 
superimposed, differ in their texture and 
compactness, but, owing to their similarity 
of color in the natural state, they can only 
be distinguished from each other with diffi- 
culty. The stone is, however, capable of 
absorbing fluids in the direction of the 
strata, and as the strata possess this prop- 
erty in different degrees, it necessarily fol- 
lows that if a colored fluid be absorbed, 
and the quantity taken up by the pores of 
the stone is different for every stratum of 
zone, a number of tints will be produced 
corresponding to the number of zones, each 
being distinct and colored in proportion to 
the quantity of the fluid absorbed. In 
this way a specimen of stone naturally but 
slightly colored may be rendered equal to 
fine stratified chalcedony or onyx, and may 
be employed equally well in the engraving 
of cameos, or for any other purpose where 
the variety of color can be rendered avyail- 
able. 


ode - 
A Novel Method of Inlaying Wood. 


THE following is an interesting process 
recently patented in England: A veneer of 
the same wood as that of which the design 
to be inlaid consists--say sycamore—is 
glued entirely over the whole surface of 
any hard wood, such as black walnut, and 
allowed to dry thoroughly. The design is 
then cut out of a zinc plate, about 3; of an 
inch in thickness, and placed upon the ve- 
neer. The whole is now subjected 
to the action of steam, and made to travel 
between four powerful cast-iron rollers of 
8 inches diameter by 2 feet long, two above 
and two below, which may be brought 
within any distance of each other by screws. 
The enormous pressure to which the zine 
plate is subjected forces it completely into 
the veneer, and the veneer into the solid 
wood beneath it, while the zinc curls up out 
of the matrix it has thus formed, and comes 
away easily. All that now remains to be 
done is to plane down the veneer left un- 
touched by the zinc until a thin shaving is 
taken off the portion forced into the wal- 
nut, when, the surface being perfectly 


ivory in a solution of nitro-muriate of tin 
and after that in a hot decoction of fustic. 
By omitting the indigo the ivory will be 


smooth, the operation will be complete. 


Purple—A solution of chloride of | 


would leave a jagged edge; but this is not 
the case, the joint being so singularly per- 
fect as to be inappreciable to the touch; 
indeed, the inlaid wood fits more accurately 
than by the process of fitting, matching, 
and filling-up with glue, as practised in 
the ordinary mode of inlaying. 
ote 


Clothes-Moths. 


Tne name clothes-moths, says Professor 
C. V. Riley, is applied to several distinct 
but similar species of minute moths be- 
longing to the family Tineide, which, in 
their larval state, are very destructive to 
woollen goods, furs, skins, feathers, and 
similar substances. Among them may be 
mentioned the clothes-moth (Tinea ves- 
tianella), the carpet moth (JZ. tapetzella), 
the fur moth (7. pellionelia), and the hair 
moth (7. crinelia). These Tineidse have 
slender bodies, and lanceolate, deeply- 
fringed wings that expand 6-10ths or 8-10ths 
of an inch. The antenne and palpi are 
short and thread-like, and there is a thick 
orange or brown tuft on the forehead. The 


colors range from buff to drab and dark- 
gray. The eggs are laid in May and June 


(the moth dying immediately afterwards), 
and hatch out in fifteen days. The young 
worms at once proceed to work, gnawing 
the substances within their reach, and cov- 
ering themselves with the fragments, 
which they shape into hollow rolls and 
line with silk. These rolls are by some 
carried on their backs as they move along, 
and by others fastened to the substance 
they are feeding upon, and they are en- 
larged from time to time by additions to 
the open extremities, and by portions let 
into the sides, which are split open for this 
purpose. In such ambush the worms 
carry on their work of destruction through 
the summer; rest, in seeming torpor, dur- 
ing the winter, and change to chrysalids 
early in the spring. They transform again 
in twenty days, and issue from their shelter 
as winged moths, to fly about in the even- 
ing till they have paired and are ready to 
lay eggs. Then follows an invasion of 
dark closets, chests, and drawers, edges of 
carpets, folds of curtains, and hanging 
garments, and the foundation of a new 
colony is swiftly laid. The early days of 
June should herald vigorous and _ exter- 
minating warfare against these subtle pests. 
Closets, wardrobes, all receptacles for 
clothing, should be emptied and laid open, 
their contents thoroughly exposed to light 
and air, and well brushed and shaken be 
fore being replaced. In old houses much 
infested with moths, all cracks in floors, 
wainscots, shelves or furniture should be 
brushed’ over with spirits of turpentine. 
Camphor or tobacco should be placed 
among all garments, furs, plumes, etc., 
when laid aside for the summer. To secure 
cloth linings of carriages from the attacks 
of moths, sponge them on both sides with 
a solution of corrosive sublimate of mer- 
cury in alcohol, made just strong enough 
not to leave a white mark on a black 
feather. Moths may be killed by fumigat- 
ing the article containing them with tobacco 
or sulphur, or by putting it, if practicable, 
into an oven heated to about 150° Fah. 
———_—_—_-0--e—_ 
Hot Water as a Restorative for Plants. 


M. WILLERMOz, in the French ‘‘ Journal 
of the Society of Practical Horticulture,” 
relates that plants in pots may be treated 
with hot water when out of health, the 
usual remedy for which has been repot- 
ting. He says that when ill health ensues 
from acid substances contained or gener- 
ated in the soil and this is absorbed by the 
roots, it acts as a poison. The small roots 
are withered and cease their action, conse- 
quently the upper and younger shoots of 
the plant turn yellow, and the spots with 
which the leaves are covered indicate 
their morbid state. In such cases the 
usual remedy is to transplant into fresh 
soil, clean the pots carefully, secure good 
drainage, and often with the best results. 
But the experience of several years has 
proved with him the unfailing efficacy of 
the simpler treatment, which consists of 
watering abundantly with hot water at a 
temperature of about 145° Fahrenheit, 
having previously stirred the soil of the 
pots so far as might be done without in- 
jury to the roots. Water is then given 
until it runs freely from the pots. In his 
experiments the water first came out clear, 
afterwards it was sensibly tinged with 
brown, and gave an appreciable acid reac- 
tion. After this thorough washing the 
pots were kept warm. Next day the 
leaves of two Ficus elastica so treated 


| It might be supposed that the result of this 


forcible compression of the two woods| 


|oleandri, called Pikrodaphne and 


on the leaves was arrested, and three days 
afterward, instead of dying, the plants had 
recovered their normal look of health. 
Very soon they made new roots, immedi- 
ately followed by vigorous growth.— West- 
ern Review. 


i ae 
To Destroy Earthworms. 


WATER the soil in which the earthworms 
are found which are injurious to the most 
common vegetables (they gnaw the roots 
of the plants and cause them to wither) 
with a strong, saturated solution of Neriwm 
aleander, i. e., Decoctum saturatum nerii 
Rho- 
daphne. The decoctions of this plant are 
extremely bitter, and this bitter principle 
seems to act mortally on these worms, 
called ‘“‘ Skolekes.” Greek and other East- 
ern gardeners, in order to free their gar- 
dens from these worms, plant the soil with 
artichokes, Cynara scolymus; and the roots 
of these plants must contain some bitter 
principle, for all these worms die, and the 
gardens may then be planted with other 
vegetables, Solanum lycopersicus, tomato ; 
iS. Melongena, egg-apple ; sweet and water 
melons, and cucumbers. Such is the ex- 
perience of the gardeners.—Chemist and 
Druggist. 


Dyed Cigars. 


THE artificial dyeing of cigars has as yet 
attracted but little attention among smokers, 
and is conducted very quietly and is ap- 
parently harmless; yet, under all circum- 
stances, it should be condemned. Every 
artificial change of a natural product like 
tobacco, to give it a better appearance, 
should of itself be branded as improper. 
Then we must take into consideration the 
fact that the natural color of the cover has 
on essential influence upon the strength of 
the cigar, and consequently most smokers 
place great value on the color. By arti- 
ficial coloring, on the contrary, the judg- 
ment is deceived, and it makes it impos- 
sible to determine the quality of the cigar 
from the color of the cover; for every 
dealer now has it in his power to make 
splendid dark cigars from his very light 
ones without any trouble. But we have 
especially to notice that now poor colored 
and refuse cigars may acquire a fine color 
and be sold for good ones. On all these 
grounds, dyeing cigars must be ranked as 
an adulteration for the purpose of swin- 
dling the public. Unfortunately, no means 
have yet been devised whereby the people 
can distinguish such cigars in all cases from 
the genuine. All we can do at present is 
to call attention to the fact and recommend 
caution in the matter, the best precaution 
being not to smoke at all, and discard the 
habit as not only useless, but unwholesome, 
dirty. and expensive.—Manufacturer and 
Builder. 


oe 


Liquid Blacking. 


Rotax wes. B. qehtel selene c 6 ounces. 
Shellacwsca-mcs. cr citar lig ‘* 
Extract of logwood....... Gs 
Bichromate of potassa.....3 drachms. 
WikGGr cree seis tars one .2 gallons. 


Dissolve the extract in one gallon of 
warm water, boil the shellac and the borax 
in a gallon of water till they are dissolved. 
Mix the two solutions together, and add the 
bichromate of potassa. 


ove 
Cast Iron Glazed Tiles. 


Av the iron works of Groeditz, near 
Riesa, Germany, glazed cast iron tiles for 
roofing are now made. They are not heav- 
ier than ordinary tiles and are very strong. 
The railroad depots of Loeban and of Reich- 
enbach, and many private houses of Ham- 
burg and Dresden, are roofed with them. 


a ane 
Fiy-Glue. 
FROSUOAR. ott vostenes haa Motes oie) bles aural cenebart 4 oz. 
Raw linseed Olly t-.tascetncnis aga 1 oz. 
Melt; add, 
HOnCy ser 8 cect oe tte te, Nees + OZ. 


Stir well and spread on paper, which pre- 
viously has been drawn through a solution 
of alum, else the ‘‘ glue” goes through. 


Peach Brandy. 


BRUISE the peaches, steep them in twice 
their weight of brandy, and express the 
liquor; or, bitter almonds (bruised), 2 


ozs.; proof spirit, 10 gallons ; water, 3 gal- 
| Jons ; sugar, 6 Ibs.; orange flower water, 


ceased to droop, the spread of black spots } pint ; macerate together for two weeks. 


es 
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Book Notices. 


Hanpb-Boox or MopERN Cuemistry, Iv- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. For the use of 
Students. By Charles Meymott Tidy, 
M. B., ete., Professor of Chemistry at the 
London Hospital. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 1878. Price, Five 
Dollars. 


Of late years, so many books have been 
printed on chemistry that more than one 
was of the opinion that the ground was 
fully covered, not to say overcrowded. Yet 
Doctor Tidy has succeeded in contributing 
to chemical literature one of the most com- 
plete elementary treatises ever produced. 
It is difficult to say anything new respect- 
ing chemistry, for all the discoveries are 
public property, and every one is at liberty 
to repeat their description, but a great deal 
depends on arrangement. There lies the 
merit of Dr. Tidy’s manual. Not only has 
he succeeded in condensing an immense 
quantity of information and details into a 
comparatively small compass, but he has 
managed to classify his facts is such a way 
as to bring out strong resemblances or con- 
trasts in subjects otherwise familiar. 
Everywhere the book shows the master 
hand of the professor as wellas the patience 
and industry of the compiler. The me- 
chanical part of the work is equal to its 
other merits; it is printed in very clear type 
on very good paper, and well bound. Nu- 
merous tables and a copious index end the 
volume. 


THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL 
AND ANALYTICAL. As applied to the 
Arts and Manufactures. By Writers of 
Eminence. With numerous illustrations. 
Complete in 40 parts; each part, fifty 
cents. Philadelphia: Lippincott and 
Jompany. 


CHEMISTRY, 


Parts 31 to 35, both inclusive, are now 
before us. We have, before this, frequently 
had occasion to notice this excellent cyclo- 
peedia of chemistry. It is essentially dif- 
ferent from the manual just preceding, but 
is nevertheless a very good work to have 
and to consult. The principal subjects 
treated in the present installment are 
Opium, Oxalic Acid, Paper, Petroleum, 
Phosphorus, Photography, Pigments, Plat- 
inum, Potassium, and Pottery. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Sciences. Edited by Isaac Hays, A. 
M., M. D., and I. Mryis Hays, A. M., 
M.D. No. 151, New Series, July, 1878. 
Published quarterly by Henry C. Lea, 
Philadelphia. Price, Five Dollars a year. 


HAuLF- YEARLY COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
ScrpnceE. Edited by D. G. Brinron, 
M. D., and C. C. VANDERBECE, M. D., 
Ph.D. Part 22, July, 1878. Terms of 
subscription, per annum, in advance, 
$2.50. Single Numbers, $1.50. — Phila- 
delphia: Medical Publication Office, 115 
South Seventh Street. 


FORMULAS FOR ELIXtRS OF THE RHODE 
IsLAND PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A list of eighteen formule adopted by 
the Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
RaopE IstAND PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
oration. Adopted July 25, 1874. 


ErautH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
Session 1878-79. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE MerpicAu CoLLEGE OF EVANSVILLE, 
Inv. Session of 1878-79. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT DINNERS FOR FAMI- 
LIES OF Srx. By JuLimer Corson. 


The book will be sent to any address by 
the author on the receipt of Fifteen Cents, 
at the office of the N. Y. Cooking School, 
do East 17th St., New York. 


MEDICINE, THE PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
An Address delivered by J. W. Comp- 
Ton, M. D., of Evansville, Ind. Re- 
printed from the St. Louis Medical and 
Surgical Journal, June, 1878. 


Eros; ork, Miss BARBARA’S Escarpm. A 
Summer Story. 


We are at a loss to know what to say of 
this story. It is ostensibly a tale of the im- 
agination, but on looking through its pages 
it turns out to be a story of soda water 
apparatus, designed, evidently, as a busi- 
ness speculation. It reads well enough if 
one is not inclined to be critical, especially 
as in these days of torrid heats good iced 
soda water is most refreshing to the faint: 


orates the flagging digestion. There is at 
present a sharp competition among the 
makers of soda water appliances, and those 
who advertise most liberally are likely to 
have the largest share of success. As to 
the essential merits of each 
opinion to give. The various manufac- 
turers’ names, as they are printed in the 
book, are so thinly concealed that one know- 
ing anything of the several parties can 
have no difficulty in translating them into 
their proper terms. 
146 pages of the small square form. © It is 
neatly printed, and the dialogues are per- 
haps all that could be expected when soda 
water is the subject. 
what, it may be asked, does that word 
mean ?. It is a Greek name of ancient use, 
and as it was applied to different divinities, 
we are at liberty, according to fancy, to 
select either or neither. To-day, however, 
it is the name of acertain soda water fount- 


tion as any other. 

While we write the heat is pouring in at 
the windows, as if from a furnace; the 
thermometer at 11 A.M. is about 90°, air 
southwest and full of vapor, sweat oozing 
from every pore, and if we would like any 
common thing at this moment which might 
afford a little relief, it would be a sparkling 
glass from the fountain with a teaspoonful 
or two of some grateful acid syrup to give 
a flavor. Here we rest and wait for cooler 
times! 


+e 


How Bankrupts Live. 


Tue Netter House stands in a fashion- 
able locality, and was furnished in the 
highest reach of style. The parlor carpet 
was red, white and blue, and the furniture 
was of black oak, yvilt, and upholstered 
with red velvet and blue satin. The walls 
were painted in aureate hues, and when lit 
up with gas shone like solid gold. The 
ceiling was elaborately frescoed; the door 
of polished black oak, with panels of 
burnished copper, carved with beautiful 
figures. Every article of furniture sug- 
gested luxury. Only arm-chairs were used, 
and five sofas and (¢éte-d-tétes graced the 
room, while even the foot-stools were in 
grotesque shapes, like frogs, that welcomed 
the soft touch of a lady's shoe. The dining- 
room was furnished in Queen Anne style, 
being an elegant reproduction of that his- 
toric age. If Addison or Swift could have 
entered this apartment, they would have 
felt themselves at home. The sitting-room 
(up-stairs) abounded in splendid appoint- 
ments; every chair and arm-chair finished 
in satin. The ceilings are frescoed, and a 
perfume fountain stood on atable in the 
center. Such is the general style of the 
whole house, and yet such people fail! How 
very strange!—New York Correspondence 
Troy Press. 


2 
Rules for Living. 

The Burlington Hawkeye gives the fol- 
lowing directions to those who desire to live 
a long life. They are compiled from eleven 
different health journals, hence we can 
cheerfully commend them: 1. Rise with the 
sun. 2. Never rise before seven o’clock. 3. 
Drink a glass of cold water before breakfast. 
4. Never drink until you are through eating. 
5. Eat nothing but Graham bread and 
vegetables. 6. Eat plenty of roast beef and 
mutton well done. 7. Bathe every day. 
8. Never bathe oftener than twice a week. 
9. Always sleep in a cold room. 10. 
Never sleep in aroom with the temperature 
lower than 45 degrees. 11. Drink nothing 
but water. 12. Drink nothing but milk. 

-2e 
How to Choose Fish for Making Cod 
Liver Oil. 


A DEALER in cod liver oil thus explains 
in Le Phare de Jouy the reason why his pro- 
duct is superior to all others. 

You ask me, he says, how my oil can be 
better than the article sold by other deal- 
ers; is it not, like the other oils, made from 
cod livers? Yes, to be sure it is; but my 
competitors overlook an important point. 
Cod, being one of the small fishes of the 
sea, is always hunted and worried by larger 
enemies, such as whales, sharks, ete, For 
that reason cod is subject to perpetual ter- 
rors, and as fright causes in all animals 
liver complaints, jaundice, etc., the fishes 
caught in the deep sea have unhealthy 
livers. But I, contrary to the custom of 
vulgar fishermen, catch my cod in a re- 
tired bay of my own, where marine mon- 
sters cannot penetrate. There my fishes 
lead a peaceful, happy, and quiet life, and 
have healthy livers. This is the |reason 


ing body, and the acid soothes and invig- | why my oil is the best of alll; 


we have no| 


The volume contains | 


** Eros,” the title— | 


: ; ; : | filled. 
ain, and is, no doubt, as good a designa- | 


How She Lost Him. 


A San Jose marble firm agent, soliciting 
orders for tomb-stones in Alameda County, 
was recently badly sold by a man who 
directed him to a woman who “had just 
lost her husband;” but when he got there 
and found that she had lost him by his run- 
ning off with another woman, he thought 
himself lucky that he got off with as much 
of his hair as he did. 

eee 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DRuaGIsTs CrRCcULAR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
‘“file’”’ for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘ binder ” when 
It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers. 


The Little Gant Pocket Scales 


Something New! Just Out! 


Weighs from one ounce to ten pounds, and can be 
easily carried in the pocket. It is elegantly nickel- 
plated, and will last a lifetime. Something for 
Sportsmen, Fishermen, Family Use, in fact, for 
Everybody. This little wonder is so constructed 
that you can tell exactly how much the matter 
weighs after taking it from the Scales. A very in- 
genious device, and quite a novelty. Every Scale 
warranted accurate or money refunded. Agents, 
dealers, and others can sell more of these Pocket 
Scales than any other article in the market; they 
sell at sight ; nothing like them. Send for Circulars 
and Price List Novelty comp°nies supplied. Sample 
by mail, 50 Cents; One Dozen, $3.50. Address all 
orders to the Sole Manufacturer, 


Cc. B. THOMPSON, 


Bridgewater, Conn. 


Sion & Read! 


All forms of Kidney and Urinary diseases, Pains 
in the Back, Sides and Loins are positively cured by 


Grants Remedy. 


Its effects are truly marvelous in Dropsy, Gravel, 
Bright’s disease, Seminal losses, Leucorrheea, and 
lost vigor. No matter of how long standing the case 
may be, positive relief is had in from one to three 
days. Do not despair, hesitate, or doubt. for it is 
really a specific, and never fails. It is purely a vege- 
table preparation. By its timely use thousands of 
cases that have been considered incurable by the 
most eminent physicians have been permanently 
cured. It is also endorsed by the regular Physicians 
and Medical Societies throughout the country. Sold 
in bottles at Two Dollars each, or three bottles 
(which is enough to cure the most aggravated case) 
sent to any address on receipt of Frve Dollars. 
Small trial bottles ONE Dollar each. All orders to 
be addressed to 


Grant’s Remedy Manufacturing Co., 
554 MAIN STREET, 
Worcester, Mass. 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE, 
without delay, LOCHMAN’S book ot 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Druaarsts’ CrrcuLar, August, 1877, page 141. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York. 


Nah VAGs 


MchLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 


except those labeled “P. J, McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.” 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Manufactured by us on the Seashore 
from Fresh and Selected Livers, 


This Oil is made from fresh selected livers on the 
seacoast, and can be retained by the stomach when 
other kinds fail. 

It is made with GREATER CARE, and has less 
of the RANCID unpleasant fish taste and odor than 
any other—foreign or domestic. ‘ 

We are the only parties bottling Cod Liver Oi] 
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Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


(~ The sale of Tooth Powder can be largely in 
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PACKAGE to use Tooth Powder out of. There are 
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Spanish Swords 


On Goulard’s Cerate. 
[For The Druggists Circular.] 


BY J. B. MOORE, 


Tuts cerate has been to me for a number 


permanent, or, at least, less liable to change. 
I have at various times tried every anti- 
septic and preservative agent that my mind 
could suggest, that I considered eligible 


success. So I came to the conclusion that 
it was an utter impossibility for me to cor- 
rect its defects as made by the officinal 
formula. 
The most effective antiseptics, as ben- 
zoin, carbolic acid, etc., which are usually 
recommended for the prevention of ran- 
cidity in cerates and ointments, if used in 
sufficient quantity to be effective, would 
be objectionable in a cerate like this, the 
chief virtue of which depends on its sooth- 
ing and cooling qualities and its perfect 
blandness, as it is employed chiefly to allay 
irritation and to subdue inflammation in 
tender and often in abraded and excoriated 
surfaces. Therefore the minutest admix- 
ture of any substance at all irritating or 
stimulating in its nature would be objec- 
tionable, and would in a great measure, if 
not entirely, disqualify the cerate for the 
purposes for which it is especially intended. 
It is on this account, too, that it is of such 
importance that the cerate should be so 
entirely free from rancidity and other 
changes which it is liable to undergo. 
The basic character of its chief medicinal 
ingredient—subacetate of lead—gives to the 
preparation an inherent tendency to change, 
which cannot be wholly overcome by the 
most powerful antiseptic agents, even if 
their use was admissible in sufticient 
quantity; for if we could by this means 
obviate rancidity there would still remain 
the disposition of the subacetate of lead to 
gradually assume the form of carbonate, 
and for the cerate to become discolored and 
of an irregular mottled appearance on ex- 
posure to the air, and unfit for use. These 
changes often take place in hot weather in 
a very short time, which necessitates the 
frequent renewal of the stock, in order to 
keep the cerate in good condition. ‘This 
gives the pharmaceutist no little trouble and 
annoyance, and in stores where there is but 
a limited demand for the cerate entails 
considerable loss, as all spoiled and un- 
salable cerate must be discarded. 
In view of this hopeless and unsatisfac- 
tory condition of things, some years ago I 
concluded that, in order to secure greater 
permanence in this cerate, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to make some radical 
change in the formula. So I began to look 
around for some substitute for the sub- 
acetate of lead that would be as nearly 
identical with it in therapeutic properties 
as possible, and I found the desired sub- 
stitute in its congener—the acetate of 
lead—a much more permanent salt, and al- 
most as nearly identical in chemical con- 
stitution, as well as. in therapeutic prop- 
erties, as it is possible for two substances 
to be, and being so closely allied in family 
relationship as to render it the most eligible 
substitute that could well be selected. I 
therefore tried it in place of the subacetate 
of lead in forming the cerate, and found it 
to fully meet my expectations, producing 
an excellent cerate, bland and soothing in 
its effects. 
The following is the formula I have 
adopted: 


R Acetate of lead.. 14 ounce troy. | 
White wax...... 4 ounces “ 
Olive oils.ta3 95.058 A s 
Camphor....... 30 grains ‘‘ 

Hot water ..... 116 fluid ounce. 


To the wax, previously melted in a porce- 
lain dish, in a water-bath, add four troy 
ounces of the oil, dissolve the camphor in 
the remainder of the oil, and the acetate 


of years an object of study and experiment | 


by some is based upon the belief that the | 


water; then mix the solutions together in a 
half-pint bottle, shake vigorously until a 


wax and oil, stirring constantly; lastly, re- 
tinue stirring until cool. 


the importance of stirring the mixture as- 


will give the cerate a handsome appear- 
ance, 


ing wax, there is a constant tendency of 
the cerate to collect in stray portions upon 
the sides of the vessel, and be irregular 
and lumpy, in spite of all care. Therefore, 
in transferring the cerate to jars, all truant 
portions should be collected together, and 
rubbed with a spatula until the whole is 
perfectly smooth and uniform. This I 
usually put in a jar by itself. This cerate 
as thus made, in consistence and appear- 
ance, very closely resembles the ofticinal 
cerate of subacetate of lead. In my ex- 
perience, even when exposed in the store 
room to the extreme heat of summer, it 
stands as well as simple cerate or other 
similar ointments, and if kept, as it should 
be in hot weather, in the cool, will remain 
in good salable condition for six months 
or perhaps longer, if carefully made and 
of prime materials; while the officinal 
cerate of subacetate of lead, no matter 
under what circumstances it is kept, is lia- 
ble to rapid change. 
I have used but one and a half fluid 
ounce of water in which to dissolve the 
acetate of lead, which, I think, is sufficient, 
as the less water there is incorporated in 
the cerate the better. 


lt is of paramount importance in making 
this cerate to employ none but strictly pure 
materials. The best white wax and pure 
olive oil only should be used. I had much 
difficulty in procuring suitable olive oil for 
this purpose at a reasonable price until I 
commenced using the Mestrezat & Co. brand 
of olive oil, which is sold in six-pint bot- 
tles. I have found it very satisfactory for 
making this cerate, and it can be bought at 
a more reasonable price than the more 
popular and fancy brands of oil that are 
sold for table use. 

The shaking together of the solutions of 
camphor and acetate of lead in a bottle, as 
directed in the above process, is not abso- 
lutely essential to the success of the pro 
cess, but it is of advantage, as it favors a 
more complete saponification, and also 
causes the mixture to unite with greater 
facility with the melted mixture of wax 
and oil. 

It may be well for me here to state that 
the bottle in which the mixture of camphor 
and lead solutions is shaken together can 
be easily cleaned by first rinsing it out well 
with diluted acetic acid and then with 
water, and, lastly, with soap and water. 
To attempt to clean it in any other way 
will be troublesome. 
The use of the water-bath in making this 
cerate should not be omitted. 

The cerate when finished should be at 
once put into small jars and kept in the 
cellar or other cool place, as all other oint- 
ments and cerates should be that it is im- 
portant to keep sweet and bland. The 
capacity of the jars should correspond to 
the demand for the cerate. 


I can see no logical objection to the sub- 
stitution of the acetate of lead for the sub- 
acetate in the manufacture of this cerate, 
the acetate being so universally used as an 
external application for precisely the same 
purposes for which the subacetate is em- 
ployed. In fact, as a cooling and sedative 
lotion, the solution of the acetate of lead 
is preferred by many, if not the majority, | 
of our best physicians and surgeons, to 
that of the subacetate. This preference 


acetate of lead is more soothing and re- 
frigerant in its effects than the subacetate, 


smooth, homogeneous mixture is formed; | 
gradually add this to the mixture of melted | 


move the mixture from the bath, and con- | 


I would here impress upon the operator 


siduously while cooling, which should be | 
done with a lively whipping motion. This | 


Like all unctuous preparations contain- | 


posed to the air upon the parts to which it 
is applied, which must necessarily, in some 
degree at least, diminish its remedial power. 

It is well known, also, that in the form 
|of ointment, either alone or in combina- 
tion, the acetate of lead is almost exclusive- 
ly employed for extemporaneous prescrip- 
tions. 

When the physician prescribes Goulard’s 
cerate he expects his patient to be supplied 
with a nice, bland, soothing, and cooling 
cerate; but in many, if not in the majority 
of cases, he receives in its stead a strongly 
rancid, partially decomposed, discolored 
and miserable compound, that is more like- 
ly to excite irritation than it is to allay it. 
Goulard’s cerate is a very popular remedy 
with many physicians in the treatment of 
burns, blistered and excoriated or abraded 
surfaces, from whatever cause, and, when 
fresh and sweet, it is one of the very best 
applications that can be made; but, owing 
to the difficulty and uncertainty of obtain- 
|ing it in good condition, many physicians 
have abandoned its use almost entirely. 

Dr. Wood, in the Dispensatory, in com- 
menting upon this cerate, says: ‘It soon 
begins to assume a yellowish color, and, 
after a short time, becomes so rancid as to 
be scarcely fit for use.” 

Prof. Parrish, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Phar- 
macy,” says: ‘‘ Goulard’s cerate of subace- 
| tate of lead is a very desirable cooling ap- 
plication, but, of all the officinal ointments, 
is the most prone to change,” and when of 
‘rancid odor it should be invariably re- 
jected as worse than worthless.” 

I would be pleased to have the formula 
here offered thoroughly tested, and, if 
found satisfactory, would like to see it 
adopted as an officinal substitute for the 
present formula for Goulard’s cerate, for 
which I consider it so admirably adapted 
in every respect. 

There may be some difference of opinion 
among physicians as regards what should 
be the proper lead strength of this cevrate. 
As the formula now stands it contains 
about seventeen grains of the acetate of lead 
to the troy ounce, and this I consider ample. 
This is about one-third stronger than the 
British ointment of aeetate of lead, which 
contains twelve grains of the acetate of lead 
to the avoirdupois ounce. If there is any 
change made in its strength I think it had 
better be reduced to, say, fifteen grains of 
acetate of lead to the troy ounce. If, how- 
ever, this formula should be considered 
worthy of adoption by the next Committee 
of Revision, the question of the proportion 
of the acetate of lead that should be em- 
ployed can be settled in accordance with 
the judgment of experienced medical men, 
After many years’ experience and close 
observation of the effects of the acetate and 
subacetate of lead, both in solution and 
ointment, as applied, of various strengths, 
in various diseased conditions, I am of the 
opinion that the maximum soothing and 
sedative effects of the acetate and sub- 
acetate of lead are better obtained when 
their preparations are applied of moderate 
strength, and especially when they are to be 
applied to tender surfaces and when the 
parts are to be covered. I have often seen 
inflammation and irritation much aggra- 
vated by the injudicious application of 
lead water or ointment of lead too strong. 
Of course there are special cases often oc- 
curring calling for more heroic measures 
when preparations of extra strength are 
required, but these cannot be provided for 
in standard officinal preparations which 
are intended for general and indiscriminate 
use. 

I know of no ointment in our officinal 
list that is more useful or that has a wider 
range of application than Goulard’s cerate. 
Its use has been too much cireumscribed. 
There are few ointments to which it would 
not occasionally form a useful addition; 
for red precipitate, calomel, citrine oint- 
ment; for opium, the extracts of belladonna 
and stramonium, oxide and carbonate of 
zinc, galls,and any, other substances which 


and is not so liable to the rapid conversion 
into the carbonate of lead which the solu- 
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of lead, previously powdered, in the hot! 


tion of the subacetate undergoes when ex- 


are often prescribed in the form of ointment 
in the treatment of various diseases of the 


skin and other affections in whieh the ef- 
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fects of acetate of lead are also required, it 
will form a very desirable and appropriate 
vehicle. 

For chapped hands, sore lips, sunburn, 
chafed surfaces, and for irritation and in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of 
the nose in catarrh and from cold, it is 
a much more useful and efficient remedy, 
if not so elegant, than camphor ice, cold 
cream, etc., which are so popular. When 
applied to the nose it may be introduced 
carefully into the nasal cavities by means 
of the little finger. The parts should be 
well anointed with it, and especially on 
going to bed. 
~ When Goulard’s cerate is applied to 
young children, or to very tender or 
abraded parts, or in blistered surfaces, 
burns, ete., it acts much more kindly and 
effectively if diluted with an equal quan- 
tity, or more, according to circumstances, 
of cold cream, simple ointment, fresh lard, 
or other bland, unctuous substances, or 
with cosmoline. 

In conclusion, I would say that although 
this cerate, by the substitution of the acetate | 
for the solution of the subacetate of lead, 
has not undergone that complete metamor- | 
phosis that the old woman’s stocking had, | 
which had been darned, darned, and} 
darned, until there was not a vestige of the 
original fabric left, yet she claimed it to be 
the same old stocking; yet the radical 
change in its most important ingredient, 
and that, too, from which it derived its 
name, will render it necessary for the 
cerate to be rechristened, as the old name 
would not be a correct one for it as made 
by the above formula with the acetate of 
lead. I would therefore suggest, if such a 
formula be made officinal, that it be called 
‘Ccerute of acetate of lead,” there being no 


officinal cerate by that title, the only 
similar preparation being the British oint- 
ment of acetate of lead given in the U. 8. 
Dispensatory. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July, 1878. 

—___—_——e- o—___- 
Berberis Aguifolium. 

To The Druggists Circular : 

In the July number of THe CrrcuLar I 
saw an article on the above-named drug. I 
believe that I have had as much experience 


in its use as any one, and am satisfied from 
the article that the gentleman who wrote it 
is not conversant with the drug under con- 
sideration. In saying so, however, I mean 
botanically. If his description is a correct 
one of Berberis aquifolium, then Prof. Asa 
Gray and Prof. Alphonso Wood, with my- 
self, are altogether mistaken in Berberis 
aquifolium as a species of the natural order 
Berberidacee, and belonging to that genus 
(Berberis). Now this order on this coast 
has three genera—Berberis, Vancowveria, 
and Achlys. As a genus the Berberis is 
composed of four species, as follows: B. 
repens, B. aquifolium, B. pinnata, and B. 
nervosa. As described by A. Orfilia the 
Berberis aquifolium has leaflets from 1 to 6 
pairs. I introduced this drug two years 
ago as an alterative and tonic, especially as 
an alterative in syphilis. The botanical 
description of the Serberis aquifolium | 
which / introduced (and which was named 
by Profs. Gray and Wood to satisfy my- 
self that I was using that species) is as fol- 
lows: It is a shrub, and in this locality 
grows from 2 to 6 feet high. Leaflets in 
pairs from 7 to 11, and not from 1 to 6; 
the lower pair distant from the stem, ovate 
to oblong-lanceolate, 14 to 4 inches long, 
acuminate, evergreen, shining above, sinu- 
ately dentate, numerous spinous teeth; ra- 
cemes 14 to 2 inches long, clustered chiefly 
in the subterminal axils; fruit globose. 
Berberis repens as follows: Procumbent 
shrub, Zess than a foot high, leaflets from 3 
to 7, ovate, acute, not acuminate, 1 to 24 
inches long, not shining above ; racemes 
few, terminal 1 to 24 incheslong. Berberis 
pinnata : Leaves much crowded and nearly 
sessile, the lower pair of leaflets being ap- 
proximate to the petiole; leaflets usually 5 
to 7 racemes, more frequently lateral upon 
the branches ; fruit oblong-ovoid. Berberis 
nervosa: Stem simple, but a few inches 
high ; petioles and peduncles springing 
from the apex, accompanied by dry gluma- 
ceous, rigidly acuminate bracts ; leaves 1 
to 2 feet long ; leaflets from 11 to 16, ovate- 
acuminate ; racemes elongated; pedicels 
short ; fruit larger than all the other spe- 
cies. All of the species but the last are 
pinnately veined ; the last species is pal- 
mately veined or nerved, as it is termed. 
The above is a faithful and perfect descrip- 
tion of the whole family of Berberis that 
exist on the Pacific coast; and that the 
species will get mixed is just what I ex- 
pected, as I did of the Grindelias (the Ro- 


busta and Squarrosa). I do not know what 
the active principle of the Berberis may be 
called by chemists, but that it cures syph- 
ilis, as a drug, and cancer too, is most 
positive. I introduced the drug some two 
years ago, and have since that time written 
considerably upon it as a drug to be used 
for the cure of cancer or syphilis ; and the 
cases it has cured of what has been termed 
either have not been few. Ido not believe 
that everything that is a barberry is the 
Berberis aquifolium. I am well satisfied 
that the thing is mixed, from the fact that 
our physicians here do not know the spe- 
cies and call every Berberis aquifolium. 
The description given by A. Orfilia in your 
journal is not that of the Berberis aqutfoli- 
um, and I will send botanical specimens to 
any botanist of note who will take the 
trouble to analyze the plant, if my remarks 
on the subject are not sufficient. As to 
the properties of the different species, I do 
not claim to know them. Having tested 
the Berberis, and introduced it to the pro 
fession, I do know something of its value as 
a specific. J. H. Bunny, M. D. 
Oakland, Cal. 
ee -_—~ 


Falsification of Lycopodium. 


M. Sranisuas Martin, in Bull. Gén. de 
Thérap., gives a short note on the admix- 
ture of dextrine with the lycopodium of 
commerce, of which the following is the 
substance: 

Viewed with the naked eye, adulterated 
lycopodium cannot be distinguished from 
the pure article. Under the microscope,» 
however, the powdered lycopodium is seen 
to consist of isolated granules spherical in 
shape and fissured in three planes. Dex- 
trine, on the other hand, appears in the 
form of flat shining lamelle. Shaken up 
with water, the dextrine dissolves out of 
the mixture, while the lycopodium remains 
insoluble. This solution of dextrine can 
be evaporated over a water bath and dried. 
It is then in the form of a yellow powder 
like pulverized corn starch. A solution in 
water deflects polarized light. 

Lycopodium powder, which when pure 
is an admirable application in those chafes 
so common in fat children, becomes a very 
disagreeable sticky mass when mixed with | 
dextrine and applied to a moist surface. 
It is therefore desirable that it should be 
pure. 


— ewe 
Tribulations of the Prescriptionist. 
BY HANS M. WILDER. 


THALLEIOCHINE REACTION. 

QUININE powders were prescribed, and | 
quinine was accordingly dispensed. For | 
some reason or other the physician became 
suspicious, and went to asupposed shining 
light of our profession to ascertain whether 
said powders really contained quinine or a 
substitute. 

The well known test with chlorine water 
and ammonia was applied, but with a 
negative result; hence it was concluded | 
that one of the cheaper cinchona alkaloids | 
had been given. Needless to say that the 
suspected pharmaceutist lost this physi- 
cian’s practice—and much more! 

I happened to be acquainted with the 
formula of the above named CHEMIST for 
making chlorine water, and did not wonder 
at the failure of the test. He found it 
easier to mix chlorate of potassa, hydro- 
chloric acid and water than to distil from 
binoxide of manganese and hydrochloric 
acid, and consequently he obtained a 
chlorine water which, besides chlorine 
proper, contains hypochlorous and chlorous 
acids and sundry other oxides of chlorine. 
Now, this water is for disinfecting pur- 
poses perhaps superior to the officinal arti- 
cle, but can seldom be relied on for produc- 
ing the thalleiochine reaction. The forma- | 
tion of the green compound in question is 
a good collateral test, but depends too 
much on the quality of the chlorine water 
to permitone to draw just conclusions | 
from its negative result, unless a pure 
quinine salt be submitted to a similar test 
with the same chlorine water. 

No blame attaches to the physician in 
this instance; he pronounced judgment on 
what he thought unimpeachable authority; | 
and as tomy venerable colleague, it is but 
charitable to suppose that he, notwithstand- 
ing his supposed wisdom, did not bear the | 
above sufficiently in mind. 

PROPER ORDER IN MIXTURES. 


Although the following appeared some 
seven or eight years ago in THE DRUGGISTS 
CIRCULAR, it will bear repetition, since it | 
well illustrates the necessity in most cases 
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of marking on a prescription the order in 
which the different ingredients have been 
mixed, so as to insure always the same ap- 
pearance. 


Corrosive sublimate........gr. i 
BOraX PULV; - css oacee tenn gr. Vv. 
PA RLCL res rie reunite’ es SS ee 


1. When the salts are mixed dry and 
then rubbed with water, a red powder will 
separate. 

2. When the sublimate is dissolved in all 
the water and the powdered borax added 
in small quantities at a time, shaking after 
each addition, a clear mixture results, which 
even after some days is not perceptibly 
altered. After four to five weeks a dirty 
yellow precipitate is formed. 

3. If to a solution of sublimate all the 
borax and at last the remaining water are 
added, a red powder will separate. 


Corrosive sublimate.... ...gr. iii. 
Mucilage of acacia....... z 
Lime! water .\.n2). Geena Ziv 


1. If the mucilage is added to a solution 
of sublimate and then the lime water, the 
mixture will remain clear. 

2. By adding sublimate to the lime water 
and at last the mucilage, the well known 
yellow wash will be formed. 


Corrosive sublimate.... ...gr.1 
Water.... es EAI aS 
Lime water.......+ ‘ ee Ai 


‘ 


1. If asolution of sublimate be diluted 
with one ounce of water and at last the 
lime water added, the mixture remains 
clear. 

2. If the sublimate solution be added to 
the lime water and then the water, yellow- 
wash will be formed. 

Yellow-wash and Extract of Opium.—1. 
If the extract be first dissolved in a little 
water, then added a solution of sublimate, 
and at last the lime water, a dirty green 
precipitate will be formed. 

2. If first yellow-wash be made, and the 
extract be rubbed up with it, the precipi- 
tate will be of a somewhat darker color 
than the usual of yellow-wash. 


LOGIN Sic. wesc ets Pre 
Calomiel ssa... steco-birers Setarih lV 
SU Sar te niieeiee ae ctretels An ee B 


1. Rubbing the iodine, calomel and a 
little sugar, and afterwards adding the re- 
mainder of the sugar, gives a red powder. 

2. If iodine be rubbed with all the sugar 
first, and then calomel be added, a yellow 
powder will result, unless it has been 
rubbed under strong pressure. 
o> o—____ 

Poisonous Adulterations. 

Zine in Stoppers.—India-rubber stoppers 
are used by some pharmaceutists to stopper 
bottles. A stopper was digested in water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, then fil- 
tered. Chlorohydric and sulphhydric acids 
produced no precipitates. A precipitate 
was formed by the addition of ammonic 
sulphide; it was white. The stronger acids 
dissolved it. The fixed alkaline hydrates 
and carbonates produced similar precipi- 


tates. Zinc, therefore, exists in these stop- 
pers. The zinc, I think, exists as carbon- 
ate. 


Chromate Lead in Cocoanut Cake —These 
“cocoanut cakes” are spheroidal and flat- 
tened in form, and have a yellowish color. 
They are found, when properly examined, 
to contain an appreciable quantity of chro- 
mate of lead. They must have a danger- 
ous effect on those eating them. The prac- 
tice of coloring them should be prohibited. 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter. 

ooo 
Canquoin’s Caustic 


Mr. P. CARLES recommends the follow- 
ing improved formula: 
Fused chloride of zinc....10 drachms. 
Alcohol lof GOO cee te 2 ts 
Wiheatilourse. ees ae MAS Ud 
Rub the chloride of zinc to a fine powder, 


|} add the alcohol, rub again, and incorporate 


the flour, strongly pressing with the pestle. 
As soon as the paste is homogeneous, spread 
it with a roller or a bottle into sheets about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, and, after a 


| few hours, put them into well-corked bot- 


tles. When fresh from the mortar the 


| paste appears a little too soft, but with the 


contact of the air it soon acquires a proper 
consistence, and only in very damp 
weather needs to be placed in a drying 


| closet. 


Canquoin’s caustic is used in the treat- 
ment of cancerous ulcers. A piece of the 
size and shape of the eschar to be produced 
is applied to the part, and the crust falls 
off within eight or ten days. 


” 
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Cotoin and Paracotoin. - 
TuEsE two alkaloids are now manufac- 


tured on a large scale, at moderate prices, — 


and as both articles promise to become of 
great importance, the following remarks 
may be found of interest. 

Cotoin, discovered in 1875 by Dr. Julius 
Jobst, is a reddish yellow powder, having 
a peculiar irritable action on the mucous 
membrane of the lips and nostrils. It is 
not readily soluble in water, but is so in 
alcohol, from which, however, it is not 
again easily obtainable in a crystalline con- 
dition; it is extremely soluble in ether, and 
on heating it with concentrated nitric 
acid a red solution is obtained. Its alco- 
holic solution, treated with chloride of iron, 
gives a dark violet tint. 

Paracotoin, produced first by Dr. Julius 
Jobst in 1876, is a light distinctly crystal- 
line powder, of a pale yellow color, devoid 
of any peculiar sméll or taste. It is not 
readily soluble in water, but easily crystal- 
lizable from its alcoholic solution. Para- 
cotoin is not easily soluble in ether. On 
heating it with concentrated nitric acid, a 
yellow, then a greenish, coloration is pro- 
duced, resulting from traces of leucotin, 
which can hardly be entirely removed. 
The alcoholic solution of paracotoin, when 
treated with chloride of iron, remains with- 
out change. 

In the therapeutical application, the prep- 
arations of cotoin are distinguished by a 


tonic action on the mucous membrane and ~ 


muscles of the bowels. They should, there- 
fore, be used in all cases of relaxation of 
the bowels and acute and chronic intes- 
tinal catarrhs. 

Cotoin is the stronger, paracotoin the 
weaker, of the two preparations. The lat- 
ter can be taken more agreeably on account 
of its powder form, which form, as para- 
cotoim does not readily dissolve, must be 
adopted in prescribing. 


We give the following recipes now in b 


use on the Continent: 


COTOIN. 
| Ef Lo) ey breeerse er aMiees Gils oF 3 grains. 
Anise water... .......-.. 5 ounces. 
Malaga wine............ 10 drachms. 


Marshmallow syrup. .....10 drachms. 
Mix. Dose, one tablespoonful every half 
hour. 

Th Gotoin aca cnce ocyes= ae Se oe 

SESE RE oF AWE icteric oF > Ue ae 
Mix and divide into five powders. 
one every hour or half-hour. 

PARACOTOIN. 

Paracotoin..........-..-15 grains. 

Hugans. sasrcdsmtdy ¢ Mos Gele 20me8 


Mix and divide into ten powders. Chil- 
dren under five years, half the above 
doses.— Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy. 


—_—__ + e —___—_ 
Castor Oil Mixture. 


Dr. Wo. VY. Eze.u, of Carrollton, Ala., 
sends to the Louisville Medical News the fol- 


Dose, 


lowing formula, with the statement that it — 


isso palatable that the patient does not 
recognize the nature of the medicine unless — 
told what it is: 
Castor Ol ener aie 
Tincture of cardamom co... 4 drachms,. 
Oil of wintergreen 4 drops. 
Gum arabic, powdered. 


aie J OULCE: 


.. 8 drachms. 


Cinnamon water, 


ea 

j 

f 

5 
White sugar, a a elEs ats - 4 


to complete............ 4 ounces. 3% 
. 


Make an emulsion. : 
——— OO 0S 

A Liniment. | rs 

Taxe half a pound (or less) of bark of 

wild cherry, and pour on cold water until 

the bark is well covered. Cover over the 

bowl and let it remain all night. Next 


strain off the liquid, to which add two ta- 
plespoonfuls of salt and one tablespoonful 


of alcohol. 
pour the liniment in a bottle. 


Weak limbs can be greatly benefited by 
bathing in this every night. 
Another excellent liniment which we 


When the salt is dissolved — 
The more — 
salt the liquid will take up the better. — 


if. 


have tried is made as follows: Alcohol, 8 — 


ozs.; tincture of aconite, 1 0z.; oil of sas- 
safras, 10z.; well rubbed in. It should be 
naarked poison, and kept out of the reach 


of children. e 
—————_ 9 e____——- r 
Russian Remedy for Freckles. ie 
Sulphocarbolate of zine... 1 drachm. 
Oil of lemon: 3.22 toaes aml s} 
Alcoholikane. 2. weeceece ee D Grachiim 


Céllodion........- 45 Soa 


eeeee 


\To be applied with a camel hair brush, 


ae ~~ 
p ¢ 
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Pharmaceutical Notes.* 


GENTLEMEN: The following will not be 
an exhaustive essay on some scientific sub- 
ect, nor can I relate some grand discovery 
in the realms of chemistry; I only wish to 
call your attention to a few practical facts 
as observed in the routine of business, and 
which may possibly benefit some of you, 
especially the more inexperienced. Let 
me plunge right into my subject. 
The Pilules ferrugineuses de Blaud of the 
French are not very often prescribed in 
this country, yet occasionally some Ger- 
man physician will order the same under 
the name of Pélule Ferri Carbonici, or Pi- 
lulu ferruginose Blaudii, or he may direct 
the component parts to be divided into so 
many pills, /ege artis. Among the now ob- 
solete German Pharmacopeeias, that of the 
city of Hamburg has the following: 

“Take of ferrous sulphate in powder, 
potassium carbonate and honey equal 
parts; beat together, and divide into 3- 
grain pills. Prepare when ordered.” 

Blaud’s formula for these ‘ antichlo- 
rotic” pills I copy from Dunglison’s: 

“Take of gum tragacanth, in powder, 6 
grains; water, 1 drachm. Macerate in a 
porcelain mortar until a thick mucilage is 
formed, and if it be desired to prevent the 
formation of peroxide of iron, substitute a 
drachm of sugar for the mucilage. Add 
afterward of sulphate of iron one-half 
ounce. Beat well until the mixture is ho- 
mogeneous, and add of subcarbonate of 
potassa one-half ounce. Beat well until of 
a soft consistence ; then divide into 48 
boluses.” 

I doubt whether any German apothecary 
follows this formula, for obvious reasons; 
but the ordinary process is very objection- 
able, from a chemical as well as froma 
pharmaceutical point of view. The phy- 
sician’s idea is to introduce into the human 
economy the iron in its ferrous state, which, 
however, is almost totally converted into 
the undesirable sesquioxide while we work 
upon the pill mass, and in a very few days 
all iron in the pill has become completely 
peroxidized. Pharmaceutically, we en- 
counter as much trouble. Many a plan 
did I try to produce a good pill, but failed 
signally. Tragacanth, acacia, licorice (ex- 
tract and root), elm, soap, solid extracts, 
honey, confection of rose, mucilage—all 
were tried, but my pills would either flat- 
ten out or they were too brittle. At last, 

though, could I call out, Eureka! And 
_after two years’ trial I do not hesitate to 
recommend the process to my unfortunate 
brethren. 

Triturate well in a capacious mortar, per- 
fectly dry, the potassa, until all granules are 
disintegrated, which otherwise would pre- 
vent the mass from becoming homogeneous. 
Then add the exsiccated ferrous sulphate, 
and sixty grains of powdered tragacanth 
for every two troy ounces of the previous 
mixture. Rub together, and then form 
apilular mass by means of glycerite of 
tragacanth made in the proportion of | : 16. 
The omission of any aqueous substance pre- 
vents the double decomposition, which now 
can take place only in the intestinal fluids, 
while the tragacanth swells in the glycer- 
ine, producing an unexceptionable pill 

“mass; provided too much of the latter be 
not added. Herein great care must be ex- 
ercised. Put in very little of glycerite, 
and then work for five or ten minutes, for 
as the tragacanth powder is being attacked 
by the glycerine the mass becomes softer 
and softer, so that more tragacanth or lic- 
orice root may have to be added; in fact, I 
sometimes set aside the mixture for half 
anhouror so. Finally, roll out into the 
requisite number of pills, sprinkle over 
with lycopodium, and preserve in a well- 
corked bottle. Owing to the hygroscopic 
nature of potassium carbonate, as well as 
the glycerine, the pills may redden super- 
ficially, but otherwise I have found them 
intact after three months or more. 

As to the glycerite of tragacanth above 
Mentioned, I might state that, since a 
number of years, I have employed it to 
the exclusion of every other liquid in 
moistening pill masses, and find it excel- 
lent. I had intended to write a few words 
about pill excipients, but find myself an- 
ticipated by Chas. Symes, M.D., of Liver- 

ool, whose article was reproduced in the 

‘ebruary number of the American Journal 
of Pharmacy, and I would advise every 
young pharmaceutist to carefully consider 
the same, it containing some excellent and 
correct information. 

Pulverized soap with me is a great favor- 
ite, as it renders many mixtures plastic 


which otherwise would be brittle and un- 
wieldy. A few grains of soap are also 
good when aqueous solutions of extracts 
or tinctures have to be incorporated with 
cerates and ointments, but should not be 
used when therapeutically contra-indi- 
cated, as, for instance, in dressings for 
abraded surfaces. In such cases, traga- 
canth often answers well. 

In conclusion, I wish to enumerate a 
few items from my note-book, without 
further comment. Aithoach insignificant, 
some of them may prove more or less in- 
teresting. 

1. Once or twice my freshly-prepared 
concentrated solution of magnesium cit- 
rate filtered very slowly. Heating to the 
boiling point felthe the difficulty. I 
hear of some druggists throwing away 
their solution of magnesium after its be- 
coming flocculent, when simply boiling 
and refiltering the same would restore it. 
In this case of course thirty grains (twenty- 
eight grains) of citric acid must be added 
to each bottle. However, I would state 
that, for various reasons, I leave out the 
potassium bicarbonate until ready to dis- 
pense a bottle, it being readily added, as I 
keep it in papers, slightly crushed to facil- 
itate solution, forty grains in each. 

2. A discovery! You all know the effect 
of ordinary water on dialyzed iron. By 
mixing an equal or a double volume of 
glycerine with the solution, any amount 
of lake water may be added without pro- 
ducing its catalytic effects, if I may call it 
so. ‘This observation may prove useful. 

3. I possessed a quantity of citrine 
ointment which, by age, had become to- 
tally discolored and hard and_ brittle. 
Adding a little cotton seed oil to overcome 
hardness, and heating the preparation just 
to the boiling point, I found, when cooled, 
that my ointment had reassumed the most 
beautiful yellow color imaginable. None 
of my books make mention of such a fact 
being known. 

4. When into the black-wash is dropped 
carbolic acid, immediately the mercurous 
oxide will be precipitated. A little glycer- 
ine causes the same to mix again with the 
liquor as before. 

5. If any mixture contain saponine 
or licorice, or other frothing principle, 
and if you are troubled by the foam, drop 
slowly upon it two to four minims of 
alcohol. The foam will vanish as if by 
magic. 

6. To dissolve scaly iron preparations 
(excepting, perhaps, iron and pot. tart. 
and pyrophosphate) revolve the pestle in 
the largest amount of water at your dis- 
posal, and slowly drop in the scales. In 
some instances the water should be hot. 

7. For washing sponges, from the larg- 
est to the smallest, there is nothing supe- 
rior to the clothes wringer. It saves time, 
spares the operator’s fingers and wrists, 
and brings out the sponges clean and dry. 
No patent applied for. 

8. An addition of one-half ounce of alco- 
hol to one pint of marsh-mallow syrup, as 
proposed by Mr. R. Rother some years ago, 
I find to preserve the same indefinitely. A 
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penetrating (ear deeper and deeper, 
while, simu 

rancid tallow becomes evident. This ought 
to be investigated. The writer lays stress 
on using this diffused light. 

11. FreAKs.—A man drinking paregoric 
for whisky. A woman getting habitually 
intoxicated from officinal tincture of gin- 
ger. <A sailor emptying a half bottleful of 
vinegar bitters for one dose. A tom-cat 
eagerly eating wintergreen leaves and wel- 
tering in a pile of cicuta.— The Pharmacist. 

Chicago, July, 1878. 

ies roe UE 
Note on Hydrobromic Acid. 
BY E. GREGORY. 

HAvine had occasion to prepare several 
small quantities of hydrobromic acid, I 
have met with a curious and somewhat 
troublesome reaction occurring under cer- 
tain circumstances, and desire to put it on 
record for discussion. 

The formula used was that given on p. 
245 of the Proceedings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for 1877, and 
was as follows: Water, sixteen ounces; 
bromide of potassium, two drachms and 
three hundred and twenty grains; tartaric 
acid, three drachms and one hundred and 
sixty grains. 

The bromide was dissolved in twelve 
ounces of the water, and the tartaric acid 
in the other four ounces. On mixing the 
solutions the ordinary precipitate was pro- 
duced, but in the supernatant solution a 
sherry wine color was developed, which 
led to the suspicion that by some means 
the product had become contaminated with 
iron, Onamore careful repetition of the 
process the same mishap occurred; no iron 
could be detected by the appropriate re- 
agent, but an odor of free bromine was ob- 
served. It was then supposed that, as oc- 
casionally happens, the tartarie acid was 
contaminated with sulphuric acid, but on 
testing with chloride of barium no evidence 
of this could be found. 

After much perplexity it was remembered 
that we had constantly poured the bro- 
mide solution into the acid solution, and 
the experiment being again made, it was 
found that if the bromide was poured into 
h e acid solution, bromine was set free, but 
if the acid was poured into the bromide 
solution, we obtained a colorless product. 

If this experiment be repeated with quan- 
tities less than the above, I do not find the 
coloring manifest, but I believe it is always 
present, and can be detected by a careful 
observer. 

The occurrence recorded above gives rise 
to the suspicion that hydrobromic acid, 
made by the reaction between bromide of 
potassium and tartaric acid, may sometimes 
be contaminated with other impurities be 
sides bromide of potassium and cream of 
tartar. 

It is possible that the liberation of bro- 
mine may depend in part or entirely upon 
the state of purity of the materials at my 
command, but I have had neither time nor 
opportunity to put this beyond dispute.— 
Canadian Pharm. Journal. 


syrup of wild cherry made with four fluid 
ounces of glycerine and twenty-two troy 
ounces of sugar will remain unchanged; 
so will syrup of acacia made with water, 
seven fluid ounces, glycerine, one fluid 
ounce, and sugar, thirteen troy ounces; 
as well as mucilage of acacia, with one- 
sixteenth of its water replaced by glycer- 
ine. Have recently prepared syrup of lic 
orice root in a manner similar to that of 
wild cherry, and am awaiting results. So 
far, I have found the latter very unstable. 
To prevent your glass stopper in syrup 
bottles from sticking, insert into the neck 
a piece of sea island twine. For mucilage, 
employ a stopper cut out of wax. 

9. To thelist of peculiar idiosyncrasies 
let me add another one: When I myself 
place ou my tongue a very minute quanti- 
ty of licorice or glycyrrhizine, almost in- 
variably a violent and continued hiccough 
will be brought on, yet I like the taste. 
Drinking, the solution remains without 
this effect. This case, I believe, stands 
isolated. This reminds me of a teacher 
who would become covered with a rash 
on taking a homeopathic dose of ipecac- 
uanha, and also of a druggist who was 
seized with vomiting whenever powdered 
aloes was dispensed in the establishment. 
10. A correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune states that oleomargarine may be | 
distinguished from genuine butter by plac- 
ing the suspected article on the sill of a 
window opening to the north. In one or 


* Read at the last meeting ef the Chicago Drug ' 
Clerks’ Association, by Adolf G. Vogeler. 


two days the oleomargarine becomes 
bleached on the surface, the discoloration 


0+ e—_____- 


Effect of Intense Cold on Ferric 
Hydrate. 


BY E. B. SHUTTLEWORTH., 


DuRinG the winter of 1876 a quantity of 
moist ferric hydrate, prepared for the man- 
ufacture of citrate of tron and quinine, was 
left to drain on a calico filter from Satur- 
day until Monday. In the interval the 
weather became exceedingly cold, and it is 
probable that the hydrate was exposed to 
a temperature of about 10° below zero. 
On Monday morning the solid mass of ice 
was examined, and it was found that the 
hydrate had separated in the form of gran- 
ular particles. The contents of the filter 
were thawed, when the water quickly 
drained away, leaving the hydrate in the 
form of a dense blackish-brown powder. 

On trial, the fact was revealed that this 
hydrate could not be used for the purpose 
for which it was intended, as it had lost 
almost entirely the property of solubility in 
solution of citric acid. A portion was 
therefore dried at a temperature of 90° F., 
and put aside for further examination. I 
did not pursue the subject further, until 
my attention was called to it lately by a 
paragraph in one of the continental jour- 
nals, in which was a suggestion to reduce 
the bulk of ferric hydrate by freezing, so 


taneously, the rank odor of 
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powder reserved, and find that it is readily 
soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids, 
but very sparingly in acetic and citric 
acids. In appearance it closely resembles 
fine grain gunpowder, but in color it in- 
clines slightly to brown. On heating to a 
dull red, it loses 27°2 per cent. of its weight, 
which would give it a place intermediate 
between ferric oxyhydrate, Fe,0.2HO, and 
certain varieties of brown iron ore, Fe,O 
4H0. It is therefore probably identical 
with ferric hydrate that has become dry by 
exposure, 

While on this subject, I would mention 
a fact which is doubtless known to many, 
but which I have not seen noticed in 
print: When a solution of dialyzed iron 
is subjected to a degree of cold suf- 
ficient to produce complete congelation, 
the frozen mass, on thawing, deposits all 
the oxide in reddish-brown shining scales. 
The clear, colorless, supernatant liquid 
tastes decidedly more ferruginous than did 
the original solution, and with nitrate of 
silver gives a slight cloudiness. Red prus- 
siate of potash develops a very pale olive 
coloration. I intend to examine the pre- 
cipitated oxide when time offers.—Can- 
adian Pharm. Journal. 

ooo 


Russian Gargle. 
THE following, says Mice Médical, is 
much used in Russia and in the Russian 
colony in Nice: 


Carbolies aGid ssc 5 -Bontn ee 4 drachms. 
DAMMIT mechs. ok wasn Sree crete 4 “ 
AL COO listed erate aera 2 ounces. 


“cc 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful in half a tum- 
blerful of water, to be used once a day. It 
is found of great benefit in acute angina 
and in all chronic irritation of the throat. 


o> o— 


Preparations of Valerianate of Zinc. 


Pills.—R Zinci valerianat., gr. ix. 
Tragacanth., gr. xxx. 
M. Ft. in pil. no. xij. 
Sig., one morning and evening. 
Powders.—R Zinci valerianat., gr. ix. 
Puly. sacch. alb., 5ij. 
M. Div. in chart. no. xxiv. 
Sig., one to four a day, according to 
indications. 
Potion.—8 Zinci valerianat., gr. iss. 
Aque destillat., f 3 iiiss. 
Syrupi simplicis ad f 3 iv. 
M. Sig., teaspoonful every half-hour, 
——— 6 o—__—_—_—_ 


Portugal Cologne—A Correction. 


WE are requested to correct an error in 
the quantity of oil of rose in the formula for 
the above, printed in the August number 
of Tue Druceists Crrcunar. There 
should be two drachms instead of two 
drops of oil of rose, and the amended re- 
ceipt should read as follows: 


Oil of orange peel...... 3... 8 ounces, 
CIES LOMO nrc caer test Bias 
St ei DELPAM Oigrees te sok 1 ounce. 
see tt OSG con vadeksithefae, siete ose 2 drachms. 
AICONOLA Ee ater cepa toe 1 gallon. 
—= eee 
Chromacome. 


THis is a French preparation which 
‘contains nothing injurious to health.” 
This hair dye consists of two fluids. The 
first, ‘‘ Le chromacome, teinture supérieure 
de William W. A. T., No. 1, Bonn,” weigh- 
ing about forty-five grammes, is tincture of 
galls. The other, No. 2, is a solution 
of acetate of iron with a little nitrate of 
silver. When gray hair is moistened first 
with No. 1, then with No. 2, it becomes 
blackish-brown or black. Terreur, hair- 
dresser, 117 and 119 Rue Montmartre, 
Paris, is the chief agent for this prepara- 
tion.—Schddler. 

———— eee — - 
Cheap Paint. 


CHEAP paint. for rough woodwork or 
fences is made of six pounds of melted 
pitch, one pint of linseed oil, and one pound 
of brick dust or yellow ochre. It is excel- 
lent, and will stand for years. 


——__ +e —__——__ 
Tar Ointment without Lard. 


Tue hogs of a Georgia farmer being 
troubled with fleas, their owner was told to 
anoint them with lard and tar. He had 


that it could be washed and separated more 
easily. In some cases this plan will un- 
doubtedly prove useful, but, as shown by 
the above fact, is not always applicable. 

I have made a few experiments on the 


no lard, but tried tar. Forseveral days his 
hogs failed to come up, and he concluded 
to look forthem. He found them in a bed 
in the woods, all stuck together like damp 
postage stamps, 
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Remarks on Prescribing.” 

THE subject of prescription writing 
in which both physicians and pharmaceu- 
tists ought to take a deep interest. It forms 
a bond of union between the two profes- 
sions. We meet here on common ground, 
and I trust that it will not be altogether in- 
appropriate that [make a few remarks on 
this important question this evening. 


I have always maintained that this sub-|'© OMY, y . , "A tad 
ject has never received the attention it de- | prescription by introducing the word a 


served in the teaching of medical science. 
The student in many cases is not taught 
sufficiently the great principles 
ought to regulate all prescription writing. 

T shall first say a few words about pre- 
scription writing in so far as it bears on 
medical practitioners: 

I. Having selected the medicine we 
wish to give the patient, the first thing 
which we have to consider is, the dose of 
that particular medicine and the frequency 
of its administration. The question of 
dose is one of considerable importance, 
much more so than many members of our 
profession are apt to suppose. It is one 
thing to know the dose of a particular 
medicine, and another thing so to arrange a 
prescription that the patient shall receive 
that dose. Very many of the mixtures 
containing solids in solution are so made 
up that the dose intended by the prescriber 
is not the one which the patient actually 
receives. This arises to a great extent 
fromthe circumstances that many mem- 
bers of the profession altogether overlook 
the fact that solids in solution add materi- 
ally to the bulk of the liquid, and that to 
amuch greater extent than is generally 
imagined. I believe Tam correct in stat- 
ing that the great majority of prescribers 
never consider that solids when dissolved 
add to the bulk of a mixture. This is a 
question which has not hitherto received 
the attention it deserves. Some years ago 
[ was led to look at this subject, and lately 
[ have made some experiments with the 


view of ascertaining how much the bulk of | 


fluids is increased by having solids dis- 
solved in them. I do not pretend that the 
following results are rigidly accurate, but 
they appear to be so very near the truth 
that for all practical purposes they may be 
regarded as a very near approximation to 
the truth. [experimented on a consider- 
able number of substances, especially 
those that are most commonly prescribed 
in mixtures. 

T shall now give some of the results ob- 
tained: 

One drachm of the iodide of potassium 
dissolved ina mixture will increase the 
bulk of that mixture by about twenty-five 
minims, 

The following substances increase the 
bulk of a mixture to the same extent as 
the iodide of potassium, viz.: bromide of 
potassium, carbonate of potassium, bicar- 
bonate of potassium, and nitrate of potas- 
sium; one drachm of the chlorate of potas- 
sium increases the bulk of a mixture by 
about thirty minims. The citrate of po- 
tassium increases the bulk of a mixture to 
the same extent. One drachm of the ace- 
tate of potassium dissolved in a mixture 
increases the bulk of that solution about 
thirty-five minims. The sulphate of cop- 
per does not occupy much space when 
dissolved in water, one drachm being 
equivalent to about twenty minims. The 
sulphate of iron occupies more space; each 
drachm when dissolved increases the bulk 
of the solution by fl3ss. The carbonate 
of ammonia occupies very little space in a 
solution, one drachm being only equiva 
lent to about ten minims, while one drachm 
of the chloride of ammonium is equivalent 
to about forty minims. One drachm of 
white sugar when dissolved in water in- 
creases the bulk of the water by about 
forty minims. One drachm of the hydrate 
of chloral dissolved in water increases the 
bulk by about half a fluid drachm. One 
drachm of the citrate of iron and ammo- 
nia increases the bulk of a mixture by 
about fifty minims, while one drachm of 
the citrate of iron and quinine increases 
the bulk of the solution by about forty 
minims. The sulphate of quinine when 
dissolved in an acidulated solution in- 
creases the bulk to the extent of its own 
weight. Thus one drachm of the sulphate 
of quinine dissolved in an acid mixture in- 
creases the bulk of that mixture by one 
fluid drachm. Camphor does the same 
thing. One drachm of camphor dissolved 
in rectified spirit increases the bulk by one 
fluid drachm. 


* Extracts from a lecture read at an evening meet- 
ing of the North British Branch of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, April 19, 1878, ae Craig, M.D., 

dinburgh. 


Lecturer on Materia Medica, 


which | 


| the patient to receive. 


These results are quite sufficient to prove 


isone | that solids when dissolved in liquids in- 


crease their bulk to a very considerable 
extent, and this fact ought to be borne in 


‘mind when writing prescriptions, other- 


wise the dose marked in the directions will 
not be exactly what the prescriber wished 
Now there is a very 
easy way of getting over this difficulty and 
the only practical one, viz., to end our 


before the last quantity named. This will 
inevitably enable us to give our patients 
the dose intended. Let me illustrate this 
by anexample. It is no uncommon thing 
in certain diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels to give iodide of potassium in 
twenty grain doses several times a day; 
the following or some similar prescription 
being by no means uncommon :— 


FF Potasstiodidi se. t2n), ents mone ees 
AQuUee.csttihs Am Riese seeles 3 vi 
Sig. A tablespoonful three or four times 
a day. 


The prescriber in such a case expects to 
give twenty grains of the iodide of potas- 
sium in every dose. If the prescription 
be accurately dispensed, instead of a six- 
ounce mixture, the patient would receive 
fully a fluid drachm and a half more than 
the six ounces. 

All prescriptions containing solids and 
liquids should be made up to a given 
quantity. 

II. Prescribers should see that no two 
medicines in the same prescription are in- 
compatible. The subject of incompatibility 
in medicine is a very wide one, and one at 
which I can only glance in this paper. 
Suffice it to say that there are two kinds of 
incompatibility inmedicines, chemical and 
physiological, both of which as a rule are 
to be avoidedin our prescriptions. Both 
of these primary divisions are capable of 
being subdivided, but the chief thing that 
the physician has to attend to is to make sure 
that there is no reason, chemical, plysio- 
logical, or therapeutical, why any two 
substances should not be prescribed in the 
same mixture. I could illustrate this by 
many examples; I will content myself by 
mentioning only one, viz.: lead and opium 
in the same solution. In almost all works 
on surgery we read of lead and opium lo- 
tions, but in few instances is a recipe given 
for such a lotion. I believe it was only 
last year that a discussion on this very sub- 
ject engaged the attention of this Society, 
and I hope you will pardon me if I again 
refer to it, for on that occasion the true so- 
lution of the difficulty was not propounded 
by any of the speakers. When opium is 
added toa solution of a salt of lead we get 
a precipitate of the meconate of lead. If the 
solution be filtered the meconate of lead is 
got rid of, which is undoubtedly an advan- 
tage, inasmuch as the lotion is thereby 
rendered more seemly, while its action is 
inno way interfered with, inasmuch as the 
meconate of lead is an inert substance. In 
all such cases I prescribe a salt of morphia, 
instead of opium. This gives a perfectly 
colorless solution, and possesses all the 
properties of the lead and opium lotion. It 
does not discolor the skin, and as a rule 
will be much more agreeable to the patient, 
which is a matter not to be overlooked. I 
am not only in the habit of always order- 
ing a salt of morphia in all solutions of 
lead where it is desirable to add a sedative, 
but when a teacher of practical pharmacy 
in this city, several years ago, I was in the 
habit of teaching my students to do the 
same thing, and of practically demonstrat- 
ing to them the differences in appearance 
between the two lotions. 

ITI. In prescribing deadly poisons for in- 
ternal use, such as arsenious acid or strych- 
nia, the solutions of these substances are to 
be preferred to pills. Strychnia is given 
in doses of from one-thirtieth to one-twelfth 
of a grain, and it is evident, not to speak of 
the difficulty of weighing accurately one 
grain in the ordinary course of dispensing 
medicines, that there is always the danger 
of the strychnia not being equally divided 
throughout the various pills. 

I shall next consider prescriptions in re- 
lation to pharmaceutists. Here I know I 
am treading on delicate and debatable 
ground, and I trust that any remarks I may 
make will be received in the same friendly 
spirit in which they are given, and that 
nothing will be said to mar that good un- 
derstanding which ought always to subsist 
between members of* the two professions. 

I. Pharmaceutists are not to be the writ- 
ers of prescriptions. So far as a knowledge 
of drugs is concerned, including dose, ac- 
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tions, and uses of medicines, they are quite 
capable of writing prescriptions, but they 
lack the essential element of a knowledge 
of disease to enable them to prescribe for 
patients. I suppose we all believe the doc- 
trine that no one can prescribe accurately 
unless he is first able to diagnose disease and 
point out the proper remedy. 


II. Pharmaceutists should dispense our 
prescriptions accurately. This may seem 
a mere truism, but it is a question about 
which opinion is somewhat divided ; some 
contending that it is the duty of chemists 
to take into consideration not so much 
what is actually written as what the pre- 
scriber intended to write. It is only, how- 
ever, in very exceptional cases that this 
rule ought to be followed. It is only when 
it is very evident that some mistake has 
been committed by the writer, that a drug- 
gist would be justified in not dispensing 
the prescription exactly as it is written. 

Cases from time to time occur in which 
through a lapsus penne a mistake has been 
committed so serious that but for the inter- 
vention of the chemist results the most 
serious would inevitably follow. In such 
cases it is the clear duty of the dispenser to 
rectify the mistake. 

Again, mixtures have been prescribed 
containing substances so utterly incompat- 
ible that they could not be safely adminis- 
tered to any patient. 

III. It is the duty of pharmaceutists to 
tell us what substances are chemically in- 
compatible. I have already spoken of 
chemical incompatibility in medicine as 
distinct from physiological incompatibil- 
ity, and I maintain it is your duty to inves- 
tigate this subject for us. Consequently 
you should never dispense a prescription 
without asking yourselves the question— 
Is his mixture one in which all the ingre- 
dients are compatible with each other? It 
is also your duty to discover the reasons 
ot this incompatibility, and to lay, from 
time to time, the results of your investiga- 
tions before the members of the medical 
profession. 

IV. It is your duty to tell us what is the 
best form in which to give any particular 
medicine, whether as a powder, extract, 
tincture, or infusion, etc. 

V. It is your duty also to find out for us 
what are the active principles contained in 
the various substances of vegetable and 
animal origin. This is a wide and rich 
field for investigation, and one in which 
very much requires to be done, and one, 
let me say, in which I hope some of the 
young members of the North British 
3ranch of this Society will greatly distin- 
guish themselves. 

VI. [t is your duty still further to find 
out what is the most agreeable form in 
which a drug can be administered, to find 
out how the nauseous taste of a medicine 
may be best covered without interfering 
with its action. It is often of considerable 
importance to be able to render our medi- 
cines pleasant, and we look to you chiefly 
to enable us to accomplish this most desir- 
ableend. Let me say to the young men 
before me, you should never dispense a 
prescription without asking yourselves the 
question: Can this medicine, by any other 
combination, be rendered more agreeable 
without diminishing its efficacy; and if so, 
how? 

-0->-@ 


Freezing Point of Acetic Acid. 


BY E. SONSTADT, F.I.C., F.C.8. 


Dourine last summer I made a series of 
experiments on the freezing point of acetic 
acid, pure or glacial, and diluted with suc- 
cessive portions of water, and found that 
the temperature at which freezing began 
furnished a very ready and accurate means 
of determining the percentage of dilution. 
I was only recently aware that this work 
had been done (and, I may add, very effi- 
ciently done) before me by Riidorff, an ab- 
stract of whose paper on the subject is 
given in the second supplement to ‘‘ Watts’ 
Dictionary.” I made, however, some ob- 
servations, not included in Riidorff’s paper, 
which I trust may be thought of sufficient 
interest to deserve publication. 

Riidorff’s statement that glacial acetic 
acid may with care be cooled down to 8° 
without freezing is perfectly accurate. In 
a sealed bottle I have known the glacial 
acid to remain throughout a winter, in a 
room without a fire, in the liquid state; nor 
did the most violent shaking at about 8° 
alter its condition. Nevertheless I found 
that crystallization could be immediately 
induced by placing the vessel containing 
the acid in contact with a freezing mixture, 


Crystals would shoot out almost instantly, 
if the glass was thin, from the chilled part. 
Another way of inducing crystallization— 
quite as effective as the introduction of a 
crystal—is to introduce a wire, preferably 
a stout platinum wire, and either let it drop 
suddenly and sharply to the bottom of the 
vessel or rub the end of the wire briskly 
against the side. If the acid is capable of 
crystallizing at the temperature, crystals 
will immediately shoot out from the points 
of contact. The wire may be plunged red- 
hot into the acid and the same resyJt ob- 
tained, provided the bulk of fluid is sufli- 
cient to prevent the heating from the wire 
raising the temperature too high for crystal- 
lization to occur: proving that the crystal- 
lization thus induced is independent of 
nuclei coming from without. Two wires 
rubbed one against the other in the liquid 
usually give the same result, though with 
less certainty, probably because the metal 
used (platinum) is so much softer than 
glass. A glass rod may be used in the 
same way as a wire; but if the acid is very 
near the temperature of crystallization the 
rod must be made to rub the side of the 
vessel with considerable force. 


As a definite hydrate of crystallized 
acetic acid is supposed to be formed when 
the aqueous solution attains its maximum 
density, it might be anticipated that the 
acid of such density would, when cooled 
down sufficiently, give crystals of such 
definite hydrate. I found, however, that 
the acid containing 79 per cent. C,:H,Oz, 
when crystallized even at so low a tem- 
perature as 0°, does not give a hydrate, but 
simply the pure acid. This fact has a 
practical value, since it shows how readily 
during winter time a dilute acid may be 
made to yield a strong acid by simply crys- 
tallizing and draining off the mother-liquid. 
It was by many repetitions of this process 
that I obtained from the ordinary com- 
mercial glacial acid the pure acid necessary 
for my experiments. The pure acid once 
obtained can only by great care be pre- 
served dry, for it is, I think, as hygroscopic 
as pure alcohol. 

When once it was proved that only the 
pure acid crystallized out at any tempera- 
ture down to 0° from a solution of whatever 
strength that was at all crystallizable, it 
seemed probable that the solid acid would 
form a freezing mixture with water or 
ice, and it proved to be so. In one of the 
experiments, some crystals having been 
obtained from a dilute acid by a freezing 
mixture (it being summer time, and the 
temperature of the room above 20°), the 
mother-liquid was poured off the crystals, 
and, when these were at a temperature of 
4°, some moist fragments of ice were added. 
The mass became nearly all liquid, and the 
thermometer sank to —12°, or a depression 
equal to 16° C. In another experiment 
52°24 grms. of the glacial acid were added 
to 15°92 grms. water and the solution 
cooled tu —15°. Crystallization then set 
in, and the thermometer rose to 0°, the 
liquid being almost completely full of crys- 
tals, although containing much mother- 
liquid. The flask was cooled to—3°, and 
ly c.c. water added. The crystals began 
sensibly to dissolve and the thermometer to 
fall. At —12° another 14 c.c. water was 
added, and, the flask being in a freezing 
mixture at about —12°, a slight further 
depression of temperature took place, ac- 
companied by further liquefaction of the 
crystals. The third dose of water again 
caused depression of temperature, with 
further solution of crystals, though, mean- 
while, the bath of freezing mixture was in 
the warm room rising in temperature. 
Lastly, 1 c.c. of water at about 20° was 
added, on which the thermometer rose 
momentarily 1°, sinking immediately after- 
wards to —15°5°, or a little below the tem- 
perature of the bath. The liquid was now 
very nearly free from crystals. The quan- 
tity of water now present in the solution 
was nearly 1814 grms., and as the quantity 
of glacial acetic acid taken was nearly 5214 


grms., the solution contained about 74 per — 
cent. crystallizable acid. Thus it appears — 


that an acid of this strength remains prac- 
tically liquid at —15° C. Probably at 
some lower temperature a hydrate would 
crystallize out. 
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Riidorff gives 16°7° as the freezing point — 


of pure acetic acid. My standard acid 
crystallized at about 17°5°, but to obtain so 


high a point I found very diflicult, for the — 


last traces of water are obstinately retained. 


Unless this difference is due to our ther- 


mometers not being exactly comparable, 
Riidorff’s 100 per cent. acid would have 


contained between a third and a half per 


cent, of water, Asin the abstract of this 


- 
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chemist’s paper already referred to no 
mention is made of the purity of the stand- 
ard acid used being ascertained by inde- 
pendent methods, and as I have done so 
with my acid, I incline to the opinion that 
Riidorfi’s acid was probably not perfectly 
free from water, though in the absence of 
the necessary data some doubt on this 
point must remain.— Chemical News. 
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Prevention of Arsenical Poisoning. 


To prevent arsenical poisoning, Jeannel, 
of Paris, recommends druggists to add to 
each gram of arsenious acid one centigram 
each of sulphate of iron and ferrocya- 
nide of potassium, which would produce a 
permanently blue color, which would in all 
probability prevent mistakes by buyer or 
seller. his addition would not in the 
least influence the medicinal action of the 
arsenic.—Allg, Med. Cent.-Zeitung. 


———_e¢—____ 
Artificial Indigo. 


The most notable achievement in syn- 
thetic chemistry since 1868 has just been 
made by Professor A. Baeyer, Professor 
Liebig’s successor at Munich. For the past 
| twenty years he has been studying the con- 
stitution of indigo, and at a late session of 
the German Chemical Society he announced 
the completion of his task in the discovery 
of the last link in the chain of synthetic re- 
actions leading to the artificial formation of 
that important dyestuff. This discovery 
ranks with that of Professors Graebe and 
Liebermann in 1868, by which artificial 
madder was substituted in the arts for the 
natural product, hitherto the only instance 
of the kind in the history of chemistry. As 
yet the operations involved in this synthesis 
are too numerous and too costly to allow 
their practical application in the arts ; yet 
there is reason to expect that cheaper 
methods will be devised, as was the case 
with artificial madder products, and that 
before many years a new and important 
industry will be developed. At the same 
time the present occupation of many people 
will be destroyed, and large areas now de- 
voted to the cultivation of indigo will have 
to be put to other uses. 


————_0+e—_____ 


_ Manufacture of Iodine, Bromine, and 
Nitrate of Potash, together with Soda, 
|. by the Ammonia Process. 


THE ashes of the seaweed—kelp—are 
»washed according to the method given by 
Shanks, for which purpose is used a series 
of large square vessels, over whose real 
bottom is applied another double bottom 
furnished with holes. From the space be- 
tween the real bottom and the one with 
holes a pipe leads into the upper part of the 
next vessel; from the bottom of the latter 
a pipe like the former leads into the next, 
and soon. In this manner the fresh water 
always meets the most washed ashes, and 
' the fresh ashes the strongest solution. The 
exhausted ashes may be used as excellent 
manure, or may still more profitably be 
sold in places where the phosphoric acid 
therein contained may in any other manner 
be of use. 
_ The solution having been concentrated 
as much as possible, is to be tapped into a 
reservoir large enough to hold the quantity 
| of liquor containing chloride of calcium 
| sufficient to transform the sulphates con- 
tained in the solution into hydrated sul- 
phate of lime and chloride combinations. 

The liquor of chloride of calcium is to 
be had in large quantities as a refuse from 
the manufacture of ammonia-soda. At 
first we must ascertain how much chloride 
of calcium is requisite, and then it is added 
gradually under continual stirring until no 
more sulphate of lime precipitates; but, of 
course, no more chloride of calcium must 
be added than is strictly needful. 

When the liquor, after a careful mixing, 
is left to itself, the greatest part of the sul- 
phate of lime will soon deposit on the bot- 
tom of the vessel, but a part of it finely 
divided will still continue to float in the 
liquor whilst another part of it dissolves 
in it. 

A small distance above the bottom of the 
vessel is attached a pipe in connection with 
a@ suction and forcing pump; when the 
liquor has become tolerably clear the pump 
is worked, and the fluid is forced through 
a filter-press into a similar reservoir. The 
fluid is now quite clear, and of the sulphuric 
_ Salts only the dissolved sulphate of lime re- 


| 


4 


ft To the solution is next added as much 
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chloride of barium as is necessary to de- 
compose the sulphate of lime, and another 
pump, likewise with a pipe in connection 
with this reservoir, again presses the liquid 
through a second filter-press into the third 
reservolr. 

We have, of course, now— 

Precipitated sulphate of lime = Annaline, 
or pearl-hardening; 

_ Precipitated sulphate of barytes = Blanc 

Jie, or permanent white; and all the sul- 
phates in the fluid transformed into chlo- 
rides. 

We now examine how much of iodine 
and bromine is contained in this clear 
liquid, and put so much nitrate of lead to 
it that we are sure of a small surplus, so 
that a little chloride of lead may be pre- 
cipitated. The liquid is to be stirred well, 
that a careful and intimate mixture may 
take place, and this stirring is to be con- 
tinued until the lead solution is all poured 
in 


A slight excess of nitrate of lead is now 
added to the clear liquid and well agitated. 
As soon as we are sure of a complete 
mixture, the pump which is in connection 
with this vessel is worked, and the liquid 
is, as in the foregoing operation, forced 
through a third filter-press into a fourth 
reservoir. We have then, when the vessel 
is employed, all the iodine and bromine 
with a little portion of chloride, as iodide, 
bromide, and chloride of lead on the filter- 
cloth. In this manner all loss of iodine 
and bromine is prevented, which in the 
manner generally adopted can only be at- 
tained through careful and repeated wash- 
ings, and a considerable quantity of fuel 
and time issaved. The iodide and bromide 
of lead is then worked into such combina- 
tions as are required. 

The liquor from this operation contains, 
as may be understood, besides the trifling 
quantity of nitrate from the nitrate of lead, 
all the potash, soda, magnesia, and lime 
combinations as chlorides. To this is put 
some dirty carbonate of soda, such as 
sweepings from the soda works, to precipi- 
tate the magnesia and the lime. Having 
stirred the liquid in the vessel for some 
time, we again let the liquor, by means of 
a pump, pass a filter-press, and in this 


| liquor we dissolve as much nitrate of silver 


as is needful to transform the remaining 
potash into nitrate of potash, after which 
it is treated in the manner generally used 
in manufacturing of nitrate of potash. Still, 
it is advisable to apply the filter-press be- 
fore the beginning of the evaporation. 

The salts left as a refuse by this mode of 
manufacture are excellent materials for the 
manufacture of soda by the ammonia pro- 
cess, which has been proved long ago by 
practice, and it is, therefore, after the ex- 
perience I have had, my firm conviction 
that these industries are in a high degree 
adapted to be combined. Either we wish 
to carry on the whole combined business, 
or only the manufacture of soda and nitrate 
of potash, so much the more as we may 
work proportionately as profitably in a 
small as in a large manufactory of soda, of 
course within certain limits. We are of 
opinion that such a manufactory must not 
produce less than 20 or 30 cwts. of soda 
per day, and the furnishing will, besides 
the cost of buildings and boilers, amount 
to about £1,600. 

The manufacturing itself of ammonia- 
soda is, with appropriate apparatus, by no 
means more difficult than any other mere 
chemical manufacturing business; and it 
has this good point, that no persons will 
easily understand what takes place unless 
they are intimately connected with it, or 
the operation of the apparatus is explained 
to them, nor can the workmen give any 
particular information; it is thus possible, 
with a little care, to keep this interesting 
manufacture a secret to the public for a 
long time.—THORWALD Scumipt, Den- 
mark, in Chemical News. 
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To Test Salicylic Acid and Salicylate 
of Soda. 


Dr. F. Von HEYDEN recommends the fol- 
lowing methods in his circular to the trade. 
Although they cannot show the presence of 
the secondary products found by John Wil- 
liams in most samples of artificial salicylic 
acid, they are sufficient to detect most im- 
purities due to imperfect preparation, 


SALICYLIC ACID. 
Dissolve 3 to 5 grammes of the acid in a 


153 


at once be found out in the center of the 
glass (the microscope will easily show the 
nature of such impurities), then evaporate 
the alcohol in an atmosphere which is as 
free as possible from dust and iron, and the 
salicylic acid will crystallize out in fine 
efflorescences, which are to be subjected to 
the following observations: 

Ist. If the points of the efflorescences are 
brown, the acid contains resinous impuri- 
ties, and is to be condemned. 

2d. If the points are light yellow, and 
form a thick, melted appearance, the article 
tested is free from resin and ecarbolic acid, 
but not free from traces of an organic dye. 
Such an article may be used for technical 
purposes, where the dye has no deleterious 
influence. ; 

3d. If the points are violet or pink, the 
preparation contains iron. 

4th. If the points are clear and colorless, 
the preparation is pure. Salicylic acid 
crystals should always stand this test. 

5th. In burning the acid on a platinum 
dish no incombustible ash must remain. 


SALICYLATE OF SODA. 


1st. The dry salt (if preserved dry) must 
in no way change in appearance, color, or 
reaction. 

2d. The solution of this easily soluble 
salt must be bright and clear, and free from 
color and smell, and only a highly concen- 
trated solution may show a slight yellow 
tint. 

8d. In carefully pouring water over it 
in a tumbler, no evolution of gas should be 
observed; if the latter take place (scientific 
men will, of course, not confound a forma- 
tion of gas with the natural air bubbles) the 
article tested shows a combination (not sat- 
urated, but merely a mixture) of bicarbo- 
nate or carbonate of soda with salicylic 
acid, which, on being mixed with water, 
sets free carbonic acid gas, which can easily 
be detected. Only after complete expulsion 
of this carbonic acid gas (provided the pro- 
portions of the mixture be correct) the nor- 
mal salicylate of soda in solution is formed. 
However, in the dry state salicylate of soda 
must be a perfectly homogeneous prepara- 
tion, without evolving any gas, as otherwise 
serious mistakes in the dose may be mace. 
Of course, this carbonic mixture, however 
good in appearance, is much inferior to the 
normal chemical combination. 

4th. Salicylate of soda must be neutral, 
or, as it is sometimes wanted, have a very 
weak acid reaction. : 

5th. To further control the test men- 
tioned (Sub-No. 3) asmali quantity should 
be dissolved in pure muriatic acid, slowly 
adding a few drops of water; the salicylic 
acid will decompose without any emission 
of gas. 

The test proposed by Hager with chemi- 
cally pure colorless English sulphuric acid, 
if not handled with the greatest care, very 
easily gives rise to wrong conclusions; and 
does afford a tangible explanation for the 
yellow and brown coloration which is often 
observed. 


—_———_e—_____ 
Utilization of Slag—Mlineral Wool. 


Tus apparently most unpromising mate- 
rial has been of late put to a variety of 
economical uses. Formerly it was one of 
the great nuisances of the neighborhood of 
iron foundries. Not knowing well what 
to do with it, it was mostly employed for 
ballasting roads, a purpose which it 
answers rather indifferently, owing to its 
sharp cutting edges. A stroll on such 
roadways is nearly as destructive to shoe- 
leather as a walk on broken glass, and no 
wonder, since slag is really a sort of glass, 
a fused silicate of lime. Now, however, 
it is made into bricks, bottle glass, and 
mineral wool. The description of the 
processes by which it is turned into bricks 
need not here be entered into. Suffice it to 
say that the bricks are claimed to be 
cheaper than the ordinary kind, lighter, so 
elastic as to admit of nails being driven 
into them, and lastly to become the harder 
the longer they are kept. 

To make bottle-glass, the molten slag is 
taken in a ladle from the blast furnace, and 
poured into a Siemens furnace, where cer- 
tain additions of carbonate of soda and | 
silica are introduced, according to the qual 
ity of the slag used and the glass to be pro- | 
duced. Large quantities of bottles are 
now made by this process. 

Mineral wool, or, as sometimes called, 
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This jet scatters the molten slag into shot, 
and as each shot leaves the stream it carries 
a fine thread or tail with it; the shot, being 
heavy, drops into the ground, whilst the 
fine woolly fibre is sucked into a large tube 
and discharged into a chamber. This 
chamber is very large, and is covered with 
fine wire netting or sieve wire. The steam 
and air carry the woolly particles all over 
the chamber—the finest into recesses 
formed for the purpose, the heavier into 
the body of the chamber. After each 
blowing it is selected and taken up with 
forks and put into large casks or bags for 
shipment or otherwise. The inside of the 
chamber represents a most remarkable and 
curious spectacle after each blowing. The 
wool is of a snowy-white appearance. 
The lengths of the filaments may reach to 
two or three inches, but are generally much 
shorter. When compressed between the 
fingers a peculiar crackling noise is heard, 
due to the fracture of the innumerable 
glassy filaments, and to their friction one 
against the other. 

When slightly compressed only, this sub- 
stance, which chemically is composed of a 
substance much heavier than water, shows 
a specific gravity of only about one-tenth 
that of water (0°10 to0°12), and consequent- 
ly it will float readily on this liquid for 
some time. It is not hygroscopic to any 
great extent; that is, it does not show any 
very marked tendency to absorb water from 
the atmosphere, but it can retain a con- 
siderable amount of this liquid between its 
pores. 

Mineral wool is so bad a conductor of 
heat that when placed upon the hand a 
feeling of warmth is at once perceptible. 
A layer a few inches thick fixed round 
steam pipes has a wonderful effect in pre- 
venting them from cooling for a long time; 
for the same reason it preservesice. When 
the hand is laid upon a steam pipe thus 
covered, not the slightest trace of warmth 
can be perceived. For the purpose of 
covering steam boilers, Messrs Jones, 
Dade & Co., of London, England, make 
what they term mattresses. These are 


about 2 feet to 3 feet long, and one foot 
wide, by 24 inches thick. The mattresses 
are laid upon the boiler or pipes to be 
covered, and are secured in the usual way. 
Its perfect incombustibility, combined with 
its non-conducting and_ indestructible 
properties, give this material many advan- 
tages over any other for this class of work. 
————_#-oe—______ 


Fermentation by Means of Mould. 


Firz has made some rather interesting 
experiments on the fermentation of milk 
sugar and inuline, under the influence of 
two minute fungi, or mould-plants, name- 
ly, Mucor racemosus and M. mucedo. The 
following are the results obtained : Mucor 
racemosus develops in a solution of milk 
sugar (lactine), but does not operate its 
fermentation ; when, however, the same 
sugar has been treated by sulphuric acid 
(7.e., boiled with dilute sulphuric acid to 
convert it into inverse sugar), it is fer- 
mented easily by the said plant. The latter 
is powerless to operate the change in lac- 
tine which boiling with acid effects. With 
regard to inuline, it is not fermented by 1, 
racemosus, but the sugar which is derived 
from it by boiling with acid enters into 
fermentation under the influence of this 
minute cryptogam. In causing extract of 
malt to ferment by means of JM. sacemosus 
and M. mucedo, the author found that the 
quantity of alcohol produced by the 
former amounted to three times that pro- 
duced by the latter. This fact should 
recommend M. vacemosus to the attention 
of brewers and distillers. It would be a 
fine thing for them to obtain, with the same 
amount of malt liquor, three times the 
quantity of spirit, and it appears to us that 
the acquaintance of the said M, racemosus 
is worth cultivating.—Monthly Mag. of 
Pharmacy. 

ove 
Tarry Matter of Commercial Ammonia. 


Iv is proposed to test the ammonia for 
these impurities as follows: Put the liquid 
in atube with some colorless nitric acid 
diluted with one-fourth its volume of wa- 
ter, and if these impurities are present a 
currant-red color will appear immediately 
and become brown in proportion as the im- 
pure ammonia is added. This brown is 
permanent. Heating the mixture will de- 


silicate cotton, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant product derived from slag. As now 


test tube in the smallest possible quantity 
of absolute alcohol, and pour the clear so- 
lution on a watéh glass placed over some 
white surface. Mechanical impurities will 


conducted, the process is extremely simple. 
A jet of steam is made to strike upon the 
stream of molten slag as it falls from the 
usual runner into the slag bogies or wagons. 


velop frequently a tarry odor. Nitric acid 
is preferred above all others for this test. 
Ammonia thus contaminated cannot be 
used to precipitate various oxides com- 
pletely, nor for the manufacture of molyb- 
date of ammonia, 
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Powdered Alum for Chronic Aural 
Discharges. 


In a paper read before the Baltimore 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. Julian J. 
Chisolm recommends the use of powdered 
alum for otorrhoa ; lie finds it more effica- 
cious than any of the old remedies ; he has 
cured cases of fifty years’ standing in one 
week, and finds very few aural discharges, 
however chronic, that withstand its prop- 
er application. 

The method employed in using it to 
secure these good results is first to 
thoroughly cleanse the ear, then wipe dry 
the passage by means of a loose cotton 
swab attached to the end of a match or 
special applicator ; after which, by means 
of a puff bottle, he puffs into the ear pow- 
dered alum, filling the-drum cavity with tt. 
The very first application will often indi- 
cate a diminished discharge at the end of 
twenty-four hours. The ear is then washed 
out and the alum powder again applied. 
This treatment is renewed once a day until 
the discharge is so reduced that the powder 
blown into the ear continues dry upon its 
exposed external surface, not enough secre- 
tion being formed to permeate the mass of 
powder. If the powder has crusted in the 
ear, it may be left for a few days as a hard 
mass, giving no pain and causing no annoy- 
ance. If after a week or ten days’ interval 
the ear has seemingly stopped discharging, 
the alum powder remaining dry although 
in a cake, it may be syringed out, as if it 
were a foreign body. Under these condi- 
tions it usually leaves a healthy mucous 
membrane behind it. 

In damp weather he adds to the alum | 
powder a small quantity of lycopodium, 
which, when thoroughly triturated with 
the alum, makes it more volatile and not 
at all disposed to lump: 5 grains of lycopo- 
dium powder to the drachm of alum is 
ample. Ina few cases in which the alum 
has failed to stop the aural discharge, he has 
substituted tannic acid with advantage. 
With the proper use of these two powders, 
other local medication in chronic otorrhea 
is rarely necessary. 

In most cases of ear discharges of long 
continuance, especially in children of en- 
feebled constitution, the general medica- 
tion with cod liver oil and iron tonics must 
not be omitted. 
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Treatment of Furuncles by Arnica. 


Dr. PuLanat, of Nice, claims that arnica 
has the power of aborting an eruption of 
boils, except when due to diabetes, with 
extraordinary rapidity. His method of em- 
ploying it is very simple. In order to ren 
der its action on the small vessels more en- 
ergetic he applies it directly to the inflamed 
spot in the form of an ointment, of which 
the formula is as follows: 


Extract of fresh arnica flowers, 3 ijss. 


If the mixture be too fluid, he adds pow- 
dered lycopodium or althzea, or some other 
inert powder, until it acquires the proper 
consistency. Itisthen spread pretty thickly 
on a bit of oiled silk or diachylon plaster 
and applied directly tothe boil. It israrely 
necessary to renew the dressing more than 
once in twenty-four hours. As a rule, two 
or three dressings are enough to make the 
furuncle abort, no matter what may be the 
period of its evolution. 

A curative action is also obtained by the 
internal administration of the drug. Dr. 
Planat gives from three to four drops of 
the tincture, largely diluted, every two 
hours, and he has seen the furuncular erup- 
tion disappear very rapidly under the treat- 
ment.—Jour. de Méd., etc., de Bruxelles, 


ee ak ieee 
The Treatment of Chronic Alcoholism. 


Dr. D’ Ancona, of Italy, concludes that— 

1. Phosphorus is a very useful remedy 
in the treatment of chronic alcoholism. 

2. The medicine is perfectly tolerated in 
doses which no one has dared to give here- 
tofore —ten centigrammes (nearly 114 
grain) a day for many weeks. 

3. The remedy gives to drinkers a feel- 
ing of comfort and strength, and furnishes 
the force necessary to carry on their or- 
ganic functions, which they have been 
accustomed to get from alcoholic liquors. 

4, The medicine seems also to have the 
properties of a prophylactic and an anti- 
dote, for it causes very beneficial changes 
in the system, even when the use of liquor 
has not been entirely stopped. 

He uses phosphorus in the form of phos- 
phide of zinc. 


On the Treatment of Whooping Cough 
by Carbolate of Soda. 


Dr. Pernor considers carbolate of soda 
as a specific for whooping cough. He 
writes in the Lyon Médical (quoted in the 
London Medical Record) that it is a heroic 
remedy, and would be almost a specific if 
whooping cough could be cured at once. 
His cases have been numerous, and have 
presented the following general character- 
istics: 1. A notable diminution of the 
paroxysms of coughing after from two to 
ten days’. treatment; 2. Less labored and 
painful respiration; 3. Shorter duration of 
the paroxysms of coughing. Finally, the 
most confirmed attack of whooping cough 
remains in statu quo from the commence- 
ment of the treatment, gradually and 
quickly lessening in intensity. Dr. Per- 
not states that, in all the cases which 
came under his observation, he never saw 
the whooping cough increase after treat- 
ment, and it always appeared to him to di- 
minish more or less rapidly, but always in 
a time relatively short to its usual duration. 
Dr. Pernot operates in nervous affections 
of the bronchi in the following manner: 
He places the carbolate of soda in a small 
porcelain crucible held above the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, which keeps it at an unvary- 
ing temperature as long as wished; the 
carbolate of soda becomes volatilized, so 
that scarcely any of it remains in the cru- 
cible, but the atmosphere of the sick room 
is impregnated with the vapor of carbolic 
acid mixed with the elements of coal-tar. 
The little apparatus above described is not 
always at hand, but a fire brick is generally 
to be had, either in town or country, and 
this, heated to a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture to vaporize the carbolate of soda is 
generally employed by M. Pernot. He also 
speaks very highly of the disinfecting and 
antiseptic properties of these vapors of car- 
bolate of soda. M. Dujardin-Beaumetz 
states that when the carbolate of soda was 
tried in the children’s wards of the Hépi- 
tal St. Antoine, although the results in 
whooping cough were not quite so rapid as 
those obtained by M. Pernot, it acted very 
thoroughly in the disinfection of the 
wards. —Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
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Scarlatina treated with 
Salicylic Acid. 


A RECENT number of the Berliner Klin- 
tsche Wochenschrift contains an account of 
a severe case of malignant scarlatina in the 
treatment of which salicylic acid, given 
internally and injected into the nose, pro- 
duced the happiest results. The patient was 
a boy, thirteen years of age, who had been 
suffering for some weeks from gastro-enteri- 
tis. On the second day of the scarlatinal 
eruption, diphtheritic patches appeared in 
the pharynx and nasal passages and on the 
integument of the nose and lips. These 
were accompanied by ulceration, and a 
copious discharge from the nose with a 
peculiar fetid odor. The pulse was 150; 
the temperature 105°8°. A grain of salicy]- 
ic acid was administered every hour, and 
a solution, containing one grain to the 
ounce, was injected into the nasal cavities 
every two hours. Soup, wine, and eggs 
were freely given, and the patient’s body 
was frequently sponged with cold water. 
Under this treatment the symptoms began 
to subside. After the first injection the 
fetid odor commenced to disappear. 
Altogether the boy took ninety grains of 
the acid. He was convalescent in three 
weeks. Symptoms of intestinal catarrh 
apparently caused by the acid yielded 
readily to treatment.—Med. Tumes, Phil., 
May 25. 


Malignant 


———_0-—_______ 
Pilocarpin in Childhood. 


Proressor DemMs, of Bern, says the 
Medical Times and Gazette, states that he 
has employed the muriate of pilocarpin by 
the subcutaneous method, using a 2 per 
cent. solution in 33 children from the ages 
of nine months to twelve years. Of these 
18 suffered from desquamative nephritis 
and dropsy consequent on scarlatina; 3 
from diphtheria without scarlatina, but 
with consecutive parenchymatous nephri- 
tis and a high degree of dropsy. Of the 
other 12 cases, 2 had dropsical effusion 
from heart disease, and 3 rheumatism af- 
fecting several joints. As a general rule, 
only one injection per diem was employed, 
and in children between the ninth month 
and the second year the dose of pilocarpin 
employed was gramme 0-005; between the 
second and sixth years from 0°0075 to 0-01; 
and from the seventh to the twelfth year 
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0:01 to 0°025. The general conclusions 
drawn from these cases are that pilocar- 
pin exhibits its sialagogic and diaphoretic 
properties in a very marked manner in 
childhood, and that it is very well borne 
at the tenderest age in the above doses, its 
sialagogic effect being more prominent in 
the younger and its diaphoretic effect in 
the older children; that any unfavorable 
after effects, even in the youngest children, 
were quite exceptional, and 
ventable by administering minute doses of 
brandy prior to the injection; and that no 
influence on the action of the heart was 
perceptible. The cases best adapted for 
its employment are desquamative paren- 
chymatous nephritis with dropsy, follow- 
ing scarlatina, diphtheria, etc. A benefi- 
cial diuresis in most of the cases ensues, 
the quantity of albumen which the urine 
contains never being increased, but rather 
diminished. 


Chrysophanic Acid in Psoriasis. 


Tue following is taken from clinical re- 
marks made by Prof. Da Costa, of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. It is additional 
testimony of the excellent effects of chrys- 
ophanic acid in a most intractable disease 
of the skin:— 

James B., eet. 27, a teamster, never had 
syphilis. Was in this hospital from 24th of 
October last until November 14. He had, 
when admitted, a chronic disease of the 
skin, which he said had lasted more than 
ten years. The eruption first appeared 
during warm weather upon his scalp, and 
gradually spread to his legs, arms, and 
body. It was scaly from the first, appear- 
ing originally in the form of a papule, and 
then spreading and scaling, the skin be- 
coming thickened, fissured, and raised in 
its progress. It itched so badly as to pre- 
vent him from sleeping at night. 

When I first saw him he had been using 
various remedies, including arsenic, inter- 
nally and externally, the alkaline green 
soap, so much used by Hebra in Vienna, 
with but slight success. I determined at 
once to use chrysophanic acid, and the 
effect was most striking, as the following 
note made of his condition when he left 
the hospital will show: ‘‘The skin was 
decidedly better, and shows nearly a 
normal surface. Treatment has been fol- 
lowed by very marked results. The skin 
upon his chest and arms has nearly re- 
covered its normal color, and the skin feels 
softer everywhere, and there is little tend- 
ency to scaling. Patient considers him- 
self almost well.” 

He comes back this morning; although 
not so well as before he left, he is still 
conscious of great improvement, and re- 
turns to have the same treatment pursued. 

The following will be the details of 
treatment. For the purpose of cleanliness 
he shall take a warm bath every morning, 
remaining in it fifteen minutes; the water 
to be made slightly alkaline by the addition 
of half an ounce of carbonate of potassium; 
and the following ointment: 


Acid. chrysophanic......... 3 ss. 
UTOy BLN pie ets oe eetete ee eee Zi 


To be rubbed in thoroughly at night. 
Caffeine as a Diuretic. 


PROFESSOR GUBLER asserts that caffeine 
and the other alkaloids analogous to it, 
such as theine, mentheine, etc., are excel- 
lent diuretics. They act very rapidly, and 
are particularly useful in cases where other 
medicaments can no longer be tolerated. 
He gives these alkaloids in doses of from 
four to eight grains a day. The following 
formula is the one usually employed by 
Professor Gubler: 


K Caffeine, or theine....... gr. vijss. 
Syrup. menthe ......... a 
A qué! melisssn. 55.0 c. 4. & ijss. 
——_—0+ e—_______ 
Collodion as a Preventive of Sea- 
Sickness. 


Dr. LAEDERICH claims that collodion has 
remarkable power as a preventive of sea- 
sickness. It should be employed as fol- 
lows: Before embarking, the voyager should 
apply successively three layers of ricinated 
collodion to the epigastrium, overstepping 
slightly the anatomical limits of that region. 
The layer should extend below to a line im- 
mediately above the umbilicus, laterally to 
a line about two inches outside of the nip- 
ples, and above to some inches above the 
border of the ribs. When the voyage is 
expected to last more than a few days, a 


small quantity of the colledion should be+from Revue Méd. 


tering. Dr. Laederich is unable to sa 

from experience whether or not the col- 
lodion possesses curative as well as prevent- 
ive powers. He believes it does, however, 
because he has employed it successfully as 
an anti-emetic in the painful vomiting of 
peritonitis. Applied to the epigastrium as 
above, it always diminished and often ar- 
rested the vomiting —. Y. Med. Record, 


were pre-| from L’ Année Médicale. 
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A Remedy for the Effects of Poison 
Ivy. 

Dr. 8. A. Brown, U. S. N., states in 
the Medical Record that he has found a 
specific to the troublesome eruption pro- 
duced by the poison oak or poison ivy 
(Rhus toxicodendron) so common in our 
woods and so often mistaken for the Vir- 
ginia creeper, which the plant somewhat 
resembles. This specific he finds in 
bromine, which he has used with wivers 
ing success in at least forty cases. He 
uses the drug dissolved in olive oil, cosmo- 
line, or glycerine, in the strength of from 
10 to 20 drops of bromine to the ounce of 
oil, and rubs the mixture gently on the af- 
fected part three or four times a day. The 
bromine is so volatile that the solution 
should be renewed within twenty-four 
hours from its preparation. The eruption 
never extends after the first thorough ap- 
plication, and it promptly disappears 
within twenty-four hours, if the application 
is persisted in, and the patient is entirely 


cured. 
————~eoe—__ 


Bee Stinging as a Remedy for Gout. 


THE German papers tell a story of a 
woman living in the neighborhood of 
Rrague who suffered so severely from gout 
in the arm that she could not obtain rest or 
sleep, and the limb in which the disease had 
settled was rendered entirely useless. Her 
husband having heard of a countryman 
who had been completely cured of rheuma- 
tism after being accidentally stung by a bee, 
persuaded her to try this disagreeable rem- 
edy, which, as he pointed out, could hardly 
prove so painful as the disease. She con- 
sented, and allowed three bees to be placed 
on her arm, and to sting her in several 
places. Surprising results ensued; the 
patient soon afterward fell into a long and 
deep sleep, the first real sleep she had en- 
joyed for six months, after which the acute 
pain disappeared, and when the swelling 
produced by the stings subsided the arm re- 
covered the power of motion, and the gout 
has not since reappeared. 


———_- 0+ e—___. 
Sore Nipples. 


Dr. BRocHARD, so well known by his 
efforts in favor of maternal suckling, ob- 
serves that sore nipples are often due to the 
habit which many young mothers have of 
applying mallow lotions to them, which 
only render the mucous membrane unnat- 
urally tender. These young mothers also 
frequently induce sore nipples by the prac- 
tice of applying the child to the breast 
every few minutes, On the other hand the 
same effect is produced by following the 


advice of many nurses to defer commenc- 


ing suckling to the second or third day. 
The breast then has become hard and 
swollen, and the infant cannot draw milk 
by sucking. However, 
cause sore nipples may arise, Dr. Brochard 


strongly advises abstinence from employ- — 
ment of any of the numerous remedies — 


(especially those of a greasy character) 
which are being constantly recommended 
as infallible, and as constantly falling into 
disuse. Instead of these he recommends, 
however deep or extended the chaps may 
be, the following simple procedure : Wash 
the nipple in pure water and carefully dry 
it, and then powder it and the sores well 


with suberine—i. ¢., the impalpable powder _ 
of cork. This, too, is much tobe preferred — 
in the hygiene of infancy to the inert pow- 


der lycopodium, for it is cheaper and con- 
tains some tannin. Over the suberine is 
to be placed a portion of gold-beater’s skin — 


cut star-fashion, in the centre of which 
some apertures have been made by means 
Whenever the in- | 


of a very fine needle. 
fant is about to suckle, the suberine is to 


be washed off and the gold-beater’s skin 
re-applied, by means of which the child 
will suck without causing any pain, 


When it has finished, the suberine and the 
gold-beater’s skin are to be replaced, and 
so on every time. This simple treatment 
always succeeds.—Louisville Med. News 


[September, 1878. 
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Nitrite of Amyl and Chloroform as an / more thorough. 5. Should the escape of 


Anesthetic. 


In my practice of over Soyer years 
oroform as 
an anesthetic in all surgical cases and con- 


I have, until recently, used ch 


vulsions of children. The past six months, 


with the object of lessening the dangers of 
asphyxia by this powerful anesthetic, I 


added to the ounce of chloroform sixteen 
drops of nitrife of amyl. 


theless, further careful tests are needed to 
fully confirm my views of this combina- 
tion as a safe anesthetic. I therefore ask 
surgeons to give this a fair trial, and re- 
port their experiences in regard to its ac- 
tion on the heart, respiration, and circula- 
tion, and compare it carefully with the 
symptoms produced when chloroform 
alone is used. I shall still continue the 
use of this compound anzsthetic, but 
may vary the proportions of the nitrite of 
amyl in particular cases.—L. B. BALLIET, 
M.D , in Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


_—-?--e—____. 
Fumigation for Asthma. 


Dr. Wa. M. Wetcu ealled the attention 
of the members to a substance that he had 
found to be useful in the treatment of 
asthma. It was‘a powder to be burned in 
the sleeping chamber and the fumes in- 
haled. It was composed of two and one- 
half parts of nitrate of potassium, one half 
of apart of belladonna, and five of pow 
dered stramonium leaves, intimately mixed 
with a small proportion, say one-half part, 
of ala ae white sugar, the latter being 
added to prevent the compound from burn. 
ing too freely. The saltpetre may be dis- 
solved in just enough water to make a satu- 
rated solution, which is mixed with the 
leaves, and subsequently the mass dried 
into a coarse powder, and sugar added. A 
small quantity is placed on a brick or tin 
plate and ignited, when it burns, giving off 
a cloud of smoke. He had occasionally 
spread sheets over a clothes-horse for the 
purpose of confining the fumes, and had 
obtained very satisfactory results during 
paroxysms of asthma. — Proceedings of Phil. 
Co. Med. Soc., 1878. 


—————_3eo_____ 
Rheumatism in the Joints. 


WHEN the joints are stiffened with rheu- 
matism or a settled cold, the following ap- 
plications are capital, and enable the suf- 
ferer to move with ease: Cut into small 
bits (or grate it) one ounce of Castile soap. 
Add a heaping tablespoonful of red Cay- 
enne pepper. Have these in a small pitch- 
er, and then pour on to them half a pint of 
boiling hot water. Stir until all is dis 
solved, and add a little cider brandy or 
alcohol when bottling. An application of 
the above brings the blood in a glow té the 
joints, and on rubbing a little sweet oil to 
relax the muscles the patient will be en- 
abled to walk with ease. 


——#- oe —____. 
Use of Drainage Tubes in Dropsy. 


Dr. Sourney narrated to the Clinical 
Society of London, lately, his treatment of 
dropsy with capillary drainage tubes. 
The canule were scarcely larger than the 
ordinary subcutaneous Injecting needles, 
and were introduced by a fine trocar. 
They terminated with a little bulbous ex- 
tremity, over which the capillary India- 
rubber tube was drawn after its introduc- 
tion into the dropsical limbs. A tiny 
thread and small piece of adhesive plaster 


and the connected drainage tube was con. 
ducted below the patient and into a pan 
beneath his bed. The large amount of 
serous fluid which might thus be with. 
drawn in dropsical subjects from a single 
prick in each leg was quite surprising. 
The fluid continued to drip away for as 
many hours as the tube was retained in 
situ, and this without any discomfort to 
the patient. No escape of fluid took place 
beside the canula. The whole was con- 
ducted outside the bed, and several pints 
usually thus drained away from highly 


The advantages were manifold of this 
exceedingly simple and cleanly method of 
relieving anasarca, when this was extreme. 
1. Instead of several needle-pricks, all of 
which were painful and quite likely to 
form troublesome sores and centres’ for 
erysipelas to depart from, one, or at most 
two—only one for each limb—were needed. 


The result thus 
far is apparently most satisfactory. Never- 
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fluid prove too rapid, and become attended 
by circulatory disturbance in the dropsical 
limbs, or by ureemic symptoms, the quan- 
tity drawn off could be easily regulated, 
controlled, or temporarily arrested, by atiny 
clamp placed upon the tube. 6. The serous 
fluid, which in cases of renal anasarca 
contained very large amounts of ur a, 
could be tested for this, and the quantity 
thus escaping be exactly ascertained. Thus, 
in the particular case brought forward by 
Dr. Southey, the average amount of urea 
which was thus excreted amounted to 4:7 
grammes, or 72°56 grains, for twenty-four 
hours. In point of fact, Dr. Southey had 
drawn off as much as fourteen pints of 
serous dropsical fluid in twenty hours, 
from a patient, by two such tubes: and, in 
| answer to questions put to him, he was 
able to state that he had seen no incon- 
venience arise from the maintenance of the 
canula in the skin in the same situation for 
forty-eight hours; the prick-hole closed at 
once, and without ulcerating, when it was 
withdrawn. 


ooo 
Convulsions Caused by a Hair. 


A CHILD under one year of age suffered 
for several weeks from convulsions, which 
varied in severity and were frequently re- 
peated. It appeared to be healthy in all 
other respects. AJl the usual methods of 
treatment were employed without success. 
At last the mother noticed the end of a hair 
lodged between the two incisors of the child, 
and, on drawing on it, removed a hair 
nearly a yard in length, which had hung 
down into the throat of the little patient. 
After the removal of this foreign body, the 
convulsions ceased as if by enchantment, 


oe — 


The Cause of the Peculiar Odor of 
Diabetics. 


A PECULIAR odor has long been noted to 
be occasionally given off by the breath, the 
urine, and even the feces of diabetics, and 
a similar odor has been noted many times 
in the body after death. Thirty years ago 
(the post-mortem odor was compared by 
Rother to vinegar, and the odor of the 
breath, by Brand, to the smell from per- 
sons who had recently inhaled chloroform, 
while Berndt compared it to that of beer. 
It was thought by Petters to resemble that 
of a mixture of chloroform and acetic ether 
or aldehyde, and was noted by him to be 
| intense in all the tissues of the dead body. 
It was natural to regard this odor as the 
proof of the formation of a substance in the 
body, by some decomposition of the sugar 
circulating in the blood, and to associate 
it with the symptoms of cerebral depres- 
sion. The character of the smell led Lerch, 
in 1853, to suggest that it was probably 
acetone, a volatile ethereal liquid allied to 
chloroform in its properties. Petters en- 
deavored to test this opinion. By fractional 
distillation of the urine of .a patient who 
had died of diabetic coma, he obtained a 
clear, highly refracting, inflammable liq- 
uid, having the boiling point of acetone, 
and giving the same reactions —neutral, 
browning with sulphuric acid, yielding a 
brown precipitate with caustic potash, and 
not reducing oxide of silver. From the 
blood the same substance was obtained in 
a similar manner. The observation has 
since been confirmed by several authorities, 
Acetone has ever been said by Kaulich to 
be a frequent product of the ‘acetous fer- 
mentation which may take place in the 
stomach of dyspeptics, and he believes that 
it may arise by fermentation from rape 
sugar. Anthron, indeed, obtained, by the 
fermentation of glucose, a liquid which 
Lerch pronounced to be acetone; and Kau- 
lich argued that, although the ordinary 
vinous fermentation of glucose yields only 
alcohol and carbonic acid, yet since, under 
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Borax as an Antiseptic. 


Ava recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Lombardy, G. Polli reported 
the results of numerous experiments in 


which beer, meat, 


evcas 


ges, blood, and urine 


tion having taken place in them, 


in which septic conditions readily arise. 


made with these remedies in malaria, 


though other observers have arrived at a 
In chronic cystitis 


different conclusion. 
the muco-purulent discharge quickly di- 


minished, and even altogether disappeared 
in the course of a few days, and rapid im- 
provement occurred in cases of bad sup- 
purating wounds when they were applied 


by 
Polliis 75 grains of boracic acid and 150 
5S 


externally. The dose recommended 
grains of borax per diem. 
- ——- > e—___ 
Extraordinary Precocity. 


M. LEFEByRE read a report to the Bel gian 


Academy of Medicine on a case of extra- 


ordinary precocity met with in a girl eight 
years of age, born at 
emburg. 
developed, having hairs on the pubes. 
Menstruating at four years of age, she be- 
came pregnant at eight by a cousin thirty- 
seven years of age, who was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment for her seduction. 
The pregnancy terminated by the expul- 
sion of a mole containing a well-character- 
ized human embryo.—G@az. Hebd. 

—_———t-oo—___—_ 

Origin of Enemata. 


Tux literature upon the subject of ene- 
mata is intimately associated with the 
court history of the rulers of Italy and 
France, and it is only through the court 
gossip of the years called the “golden” 
that we can obtain information as to the 
origin and progress of this mode of medi- 
cation, 

The introduction of the enema-apparatus 
forms an important epoch in the history of 
medicine. The credit of the invention of 
this useful instrument is due to one Gate- 
naria, an Italian. He was a professor at 
Pavia, where he died in 1496, after having 
spent several years in improving his instru- 
ment. The mode of treating certain dis- 
orders with his apparatus was at once 
adopted by all the court physicians of Italy 
and France. Their royal patients hailed 
the invention asa blessed escape from the 
horrid compounds with which they had 
been accustomed to drench their stomachs, 
and so infatuated did they become with 
this novel method that Bouvard, physi- 
cian to Louis XIII., administered no less 
than two hundred and twenty enemata to 
his majesty in the course of six months. 
In the first year of the reign of Louis XTY. 
its employment became so general and 
fashionable that it ceased to be confined 
to the narrow limits of medicine, and he- 
came a necessary accompaniment of the 
daily bath; hence the title of lavement 
given to this mode of cleansing the inner 
man. 

It was believed that rectal ablutions 
cleansed and beautified the complexion; 


Oberpallen, Lux- 


other circumstances, lactic and butyric 
acids may be obtained from it, it is con- 
ceivable that acetone may also be a pro- 
duct of its fermentation, because, by a de- 
composition, theoretically simple, grape 
sugar may break up into acetone, acetic 
acid, carbonic acid and water, 

These opinions have been lately confirmed 
by Dr. B. Foster, who not only has found 
acetone in fresh diabetic urine, but has 
proved that acetone is capable of producing 
the post-mortem appearances found in dia- 
betic coma, viz., a thick fluid state of the 


2. The skin round about the puncture was 


not macerated by the oozing serum, nor 


irritated by it. 3. The patient was kept 
, and warm, and clean, in bed. 4, The 


f obtained was more speedy as well as 


blood, which presents a milky opacity, due, 
apparently, to the destruction of the red 
blood corpuscles, and he has, he believes, 
prevented death in diabetic coma by the 
administration of agents which possess the 
power of arresting fermentation.-—Lancet. 


lightful were the results that Kernot ex- 
claims, ‘‘Oh that this fashion would re- 
turn!” 
hailed the invention as one destined to be 
of great service, but so rapidly did it over- 
leap its legitimate sphere and come into 
vulgar use that its application ceased to be 
fashionable with the profession, and was 
ultimately handed over to the peebers and 


and with this object in view the ladies and 
courtiers were in the habit of using as 
many as four enemata a day. 

The invention of Gatenaria was made 
subservient not only to pleasing the sight, 
but also to satisfying the delicate percep- 
tions of the olfactory nerves. As a conse- 
quence, the injections were made fragrant 
with the most costly perfumes, such as rose, 
angelica, bergamot, and orange. So de. 


The medical profession at first 


were treated with boracic acid and borax 
for thirty days during the summer time, 
and were found still to retain their fresh- 
ness and to present no traces of fermenta- 
Tn ex- 
periments, on the other hand, without the 
addition of the salt, but in some cases with 
the addition of sulphate of soda, the fluids 
passed into a state of complete decom posi- 
tion in the course of fifteen days. The en- 
ergetic disinfecting power possessed by 
boracic acid and borax, and the facility with 
which these substances can be absorbed 
into the economy, led Polli to recommend 
their use in diseases in regard to the infec- : 3 
tious nature of which no doubt exists, or| the most addicted to its use. 


He adduces several examples in which the 
febrile conditions of tuberculosis under- 
went diminution. No benefit was obtained 
by Professor Visconti from experiments 


The child was born very fully 


nurses, where it remained until the theory 
of “status sthenicus” became a ruling idea 
in the professional mind. Not until then 
did the instrument find its proper place in 
,| the armamentarium Of the physician. The 
original instrument was a straight plain 
barrel or cylinder, with wooden piston and 
cotton packing. From the time of Gate- 
naria’s discovery to the present date, a 
period of four centuries, the inventive 
genius of men of all nations seems to have 
been exercised in modifying and perfecting 
this instrument. The name of the ap- 
paratus now occupying dusty corners 
of garrets, cellars and shop-windows is 
Legion. 

he Italians, Spanish, French, Germans, 
English and Americans have each their 
favorite instrument, but as a nation the 
French have the greatest variety and are 
It is said 
that when the Prussians captured Stras- 
burg, in the late Franco-Prussian war, they 
found such quantities of ¢rrigateurs in 
that city that they converted them into 
tobacco-pipes. Correspondents frequently 
observed soldiers puffing smoke from anal 
nozzles. 

The principle of the original Gatenaria 
syringe, with numerous modifications, 
continues to be employed at the present 
day—the materials used in the manufac- 
ture being pewter, brass, glass and rubber. 

The syringe that has been most popular 
with the French and English, though less 
so with us, is the one which is so con- 
structed with inlet and outlet valves and 
air-chamber that it produces a constant 
stream. 

The part affected by an enema is the 
large intestine, consisting of the cecum, 
colon and rectum. It is five feet in length, 
‘|and constitutes about one-fifth of the 
whole intestinal canal. Its average diam- 
eter in the adult cadaver is two inches, 
and when it is moderately distended with 
fluid its capacity is from four to five quarts, 
any afflux of the contained fluid into the 
ileum being prevented by the coaptation of 
the margins of the ileo-cxecal valve. The 
amount of fluid that the large intestine in 
a ving subject will contain, and the high- 
est point in the canal to which it can be 
forced per anum, are questions of con- 
siderable importance in the treatment of 
certain disorders.—Dr. H. Y. Evans, in 
Philadelphia Medical Times. 


ee OS 
A New Stimulant. 


THE British Medical Journal gives a long 
account of a new stimulant which has lately 
been described by the papers of Australia. 
It is called pitcherine by the natives, and 
is used by them as we use tobacco, both 
for smoking and chewing. Its effect is that 
of a pleasant exhilaration; when long con- 
tinued, intense and continuous excitement 
follows. It is used when on long foot jour- 
neys to invigorate and keep up the strength, 
or excite them to courage in battle; large 
doses are said to infuriate all the passions. 
Some of the natives make a plaster of the 
plant and place it back of the ears, beliey- 
ing they are influenced by it. 

A Singularly Fatal Occupation. 


THE statement has been made by a Shef- 
field (England) physician that the fork 
grinders’ employment. is probably more 
fatal to human life than any other pursuit 
in England. According to this authority 
there are generally from eight to ten indi- 
viduals at work in the room in which this 
industry is carried on; and the dust which is 
created, composed of fine particles of stone 
and metal—the grinding being always per- 
formed on dry stone—rises in clouds, and 
pervades the atmosphere to which the op- 
eratives are confined. The dust, which is 
thus every moment inhaled, grad ually un- 
dermines the vigor of the constitution, and 
produces permanent disease of the lungs, 
accompanied by difficulty of breathing, 
cough, and a wasting of the animal frame, 
often at the early age of twenty-five; and 
the average longevity of fork grinders is 
found not to exceed thirty years, 


Anecdote of Sir Charles Bell, 
ONE day, it is said, describing to a bar- 
ber who was shaving him a patient’s un- 
successful attempt to cut his own throat, 


Sir Charles, on the barber's request, pointed 
out the anatomy of the neck, showing how 
easily the act might be accomplished. The 
barber left the shop and cut his own throat, 
leaving Sir Charles Bell’s shaving incom- 
plete.—The Doctor. 
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| DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 

Located on a lively thoroughfare in the city of 

; | Chicago; terms, $2,500; a rare chance for a phy- 
SITUATION WANTED, | sician. Address O. W., care Van Schaack, Stevenson 

By a Southern man, of 14 years’ experience, in the | & Co., Chicago, Il. 

retail trade. Good reference given. Address, | 

DRUGGIST, Clinton, 8. C. 


Special Advertisements, 
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DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A small drug store in good condition, in a good 


B , eee, A EE ORN Een ent paying location ; death the cause. Address Mrs. J. 

a junior clerk, 5 years’ city exper ce est | aNSEY, B 2g 7 > He . 

“| P Fevenkse. H. HENRY, care of M. C. Nagle, | B. ENSEY, Box 1838, Terre Haute, Ind 

M. D.. 362 W. 26th St., New York City. ae 
FOR SALE. 


A YOUNG MAN Kelley’s Drug Store, cor. Illinois and Tinker Sts., 
Wants a situation in the retail drug business; has | Indianapolis, Ind. Will Invoice between $4,000 and 
two years’ experience; willing to go anywhere. | $5,000. Terms cash. Notrades. P. H. KELLEY. 
Address E. F. WIDMER, 43 Mill Street, German- 
town, Pa. 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
SITUATION WANTED Established in 1854 ; stock low ; will be sold cheap 


Asa drug clerk, by a young man of 6 years’ ex eri-| for cash. For particulars, address D. B. NORTH- 
ona had A P ROP, Oswego, N. Y 


ence. Address CHAS. S8. BROWNING, Windsor | 

Locks, Conn. — 
A ________—_3 

————————— | COLORADO DRUG STORE FOR 


SITUATION WANTED 
In a drug store by a young man who has had five | 
years’ experience in the largest prescription store In | 


SALE, 


Doing a good business. Satisfactory reasons for 


this city: references regarding character, ability, selling. APOTHECARY, care J. Durbin, Denver, 
&e. Addced! J., P. O. Box 15, New Haven. Colorado. 


FOR SALE, 
A neatly fitted-up drug and prescription store on 
one of the most popular thoroughfares of the city; 
established in 1853; I wish to sell ONLY on account 


WANTED, BY A DRUG CLERK, 
A situation in the South or West; graduate of the | 
New York College of Pharmacy; has the best of ref- 
erences and a thorough knowledge of the city and 


of ill-health; terms moderate. Address ACETUM, 
Baltimore, Md., care of Carrier No. 8. 


a 
Al DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Elegant retail drug store in the best central loca- 
| tion in Chicago. Daily cash gales averaging $60, 


country trade. MORPHIA, 846 Broadway, New | 
York City. 


WANTED, 
By a qualified druggist, a situation as clerk; willing 
to go to any part of country; 12 years’ Philadelphia 


experience; reliable reference given. Address E. 
G., Doylestown, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man; six years’ experience; graduate of | 
Philadelphia College Pharmacy; unexceptional ref- 
erence; South or West preferred. Address, F. 
JOSEPH, care of Robt. Shoemaker & Co., Fourth 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia. | 
ee ED, 


and increasing; good p scription trade. Good 
| reasons for selling. Address E. J., Room 3, 61 La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE. 
Sixteen years established. On three great thorough- 
fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots, Ad- 
dress, DRUGGIST, care of 8. Meredith, 110 South 
40th Street, Philadelphia. 


SN 


FOR SALE. 


GRADUATE—10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE, 
Speaks English and German fluently, first class | 
references, Will be disengaged October Ist. P. C. 


A Chestnut Street Drug Store; a most desirable 


> ats C , e : . - * 
F., ate DEVGGIBTS CIROULAR. stand, in the City of Philadelphia; price and terms 


—— reasonable. Address, W. R. WARNER & CO., 
SITUATION WANTED, | Philadelphia. 

In a retail drug store, by a young man of 15 years’ 

experience; is competent to take charge of a store; FOR SALE. 


speaks German and English; can furnish good refer- 
ences, Address J. M., 42 Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED, 


Situation in drug store by a steady and honest young 
man, age 22; salary not so much object as a place 


A drug store in Western Pennsylvania, doing a 
good business; a rare opportunity. For particulars 
address PENN, care of the DruGeIsTs CIRCULAR. 


rl 


FOR SALE. 


where the business might be learned; good refer- | Drug and fancy goods store in Detroit, Mich. Good 
ence given. Address C. 8S. PECK, Fair Haven, Ver- location, and the finest fixtures in _the United 
mont, States. Fixtures sold separate if desired. Good 


a nnns | TCUSONS fOr selling. Address A. C. D., Detroit, 
WANTED ass 
. ee 
A situation by a thoroughly competent young | 
: DRUGGISTS 


man, graduate of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, sf ‘ ; 
ten (10) years practical experience, first-class refer- With a capital of $7,000 to $2,000, desiring to 
ences. Address REX, care Allaire, Woodward & establish in business, will find an opportunity to 


Co., Peoria, Ill. make some money by addressing SQUILLS. care 


| of DRUa@aIsTS CrrcuLAR, for particulars relative to 
SITUATION WANTED an established drug business for sale. 

By a graduate of N. Y. College of Pharmacy, seven 

years’ experience, age twenty-two, speaks English, 

German, and French fluently, first-class references. 

Address E. B. F., Drueatsts CircuLaRr, 36 Beekman 

Street, New York. 


eS SS aR At 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the ** Druggists Circular.” 
Y., and ‘Chemist and Druggist,” England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘* Am. Journal of Phar- 
macy,’’ ete. 
(ee Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


a 


DRUG STORE IN WEST VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE. 

The best thing out; business $5,000 to $7,000 retail, 
and $10,000 jobbing has been done to this time. 
To a prompt buyer will take $2,500 cash or princi- 
pally so. Rent $20 a month, Address a Wis cities 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a young man aged 21 years, in a wholesale or 
retail drug store, having had 5 years’ experience in 
a retail prescription store; also attended one course 
of lectures in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. | 
No objections to go West or South. Best of refer- 
ences. Addrese NITRE, P. O, Box 233, Allentown, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
An interest in a drug store carrying a light stock, 
but doing an established business; after having first 
spent sufficient time in the store as a clerk (or as 
may be agreed upon) to become acquainted; refer- 
ence the best, and ample evidence of good faith. 
Address A. B. C., care Drueeists CIRCULAR. 


er eA A RS 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

A first-class drug business; complete stock; cle- 
gant fixtures (new within two years); in one of the 
largest interior towns of Illinois, of over 25,000 peo- 
ple; trade well established; value about $6,000; 
sales can be largely increased with capital; owner 
wishes to go out of business as the only reason for 
selling. Address PHARMACY, office of Tar Drue- 
gists CrrcuLar, No. 36 Beekman St., N. Y. City. 


AT TT SS 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Penna.—Y ork Co., Reading, Adams Co., Chester 
Co., Carbon Co., Bethlehem and Phila. 2. /7.—Bur- 
lington Co., Drug Stores Wanted. W. M. DICK- 
SON, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


ce pe a RS NE RS EE 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


WANTED. 

The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
paratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
low. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 

A man of good practical experience in the drug 
business, and of good reference, with a small capital, 
to start on a good old stand in the State of Connecti- 
cut. One who speaks German preferred. For 
further information, address Mrs. GEO. STEURER, 
701 Seventh Avenue, bet. 47th & 48th Sts., N. Y. City. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

For sale, the first and oldest drug store in a south- 
western city of 160,000 inhabitants, doing a good 
business, elegantly fitted, stock clean, large and 
first-class; this store is recognized by all traveling 


men as the best one west of New York. Will in- A splendid chance to buy out ag i 
ne of 2 ; y: good store in 
voice $10,000 to $12,000. Terms cash. Address | county seat of Pope Co., Mm. Stock $5,000. 


VIBURNUM, office Druaaists CrrcuLaR. A long established, thoroughly prescription store, 
ra En York; has dwelling attached; price, 
$2,500. : 

A handsome store and first-class business in city, 
in Montgomery Co., Pa. Stock $5,500. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 

Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, inyoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and “business chances” a specialty; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J, 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio, 


Be aa 
. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descrifitive list sent free. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
with Announcement for 1878, sent free to any ad- 
dress. See advertisement on another page. 


DISEASES OF HOGS, or HOG CHOLERA, 


We are sole agent for a fluid preparation that cures 
the disease called Hog Cholera; we want a reliable 
druggist to test its merits in each infected district. 
W. CG. M. BAKER, Sole Agent, Columbus, Ohio. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


WE ASK YOU 


to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co., on page 6. It will interest you. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c. 
J. ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARTA 
SHERRIES. 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES. 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & KOLON, GINS. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENKESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 


Wines. BRANDIES, &C. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & 60., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


We solicit the Drug Trade only. 


Fine Rye Whiskies, &c. 


FOR MEDICAL USE. 


A. C. WAGGONER & BRO., 
{ Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orders from all parts of the country solicited. 


Price List mailed on application. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator. 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, Liver Complaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 
— ss 
PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


SODA APPARATUS. 


Wiil purchase second-hand Soda Apparatus for 
cash if offered low enough. Address, stating whose 
make, from whom purchased, lowest price; also con- 
dition of the goods. 


CHARLES LOOKER, 


Watertown, Mass. 


a SF TE I, 


TO DRUGGISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 


We want RELIABLE AGENTS to whom a liberal 
commission and exclusive sales in cities and 
towns will be given for the sale of 
OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


Galvanic Appliances, 


They are a positive and speedy cure for Rheuma- 
lism, Sciatica, Nervous Debility, Spinal, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Impotency,=Spermatorrhed, &e. 
THE HOWARD GALVANIC SHIELD 
FITS ANY PART OF THE BODY. 
for No. 1 5 00 

“9, with 5 generators.......-. 10.00 
THE PROSTATUWS, for disease and weakness 


Priee 
rr) 


Catareba Fumigators (Cigarettes ) of the Prostate Gland and seminal emissions. 
[Ju to ee ane eunarcrmprnidse Lota, ot 

A gratifying experience in private practice with bt ALi GALVANIC agligte tae 

this remedy for, HEAD CATARRH induced the o = + ote y oe eae MS oe Sar a rT 

proprietors to put it up ina form convenient for gen-| other appl POET eg Re a eg ce pee ea a 

ore use, and which furnishes a most agreeable and | , ae lao: re epoca aad ee 

popuiar method of administration. Peofpesion fil the} ‘ublic sent free 

The great and growing demand in all sections AMERICAN GALVANIC co 
renders a druggists’ stock incomplete without them. 951 and 953 Broadway, N. Y ” 


Put up in tin boxes containing 10, handsomely 
wrapped, and retails at 25 cents per box. 

The Trade supplied either by us direct, or through 
wholesale houses. Address, 

CATAREBA MEDICO CO., 15 East 14th St., N. Y. 


————————— ae 


Ean de Cologne Moscetine. 


The Only Protection against the 
Attack of Mosquitoes and 
other Insects. 


This article has been fayorably known in the East 
Indies for many years. 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 


Musical Instruments, 


FINEST STRINGS, &c., 


DEPOT OF C. F. MARTIN & COS 
CELEBRATED GUITARS, 


All the Newest Styles of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments constantly on hand. 


46 MAIDEN LAWNS, 
NEW YORE. 


It is a pleasant toilet 
cologne, and will, by allowing it to evaporate on the 
face, hands, and other parts of the body—using of 
this no more than of other cologne—protect these 
parts absolutely from the bite of mosquitoes and 
other insects for several hours. 

Samples will be sent gratis to Druggists on appli- 
cation. 

Manufactured only by the 


PHILADELPHIA CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 


TYLERIMPORTERS 
FIN CH. 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK,. 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 


(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 

est prices, quality considered. ) 
Examination of this stock will pay any careful | 

buyer, Inquiry is cordially inyited, 4 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


r . F . 
Pure ‘Tin H'oil, 
Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLAYED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


; 


. 


_ Ge8s is @ very wasteful one, and the product cannot 
| a 
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Notes and Queries. | 


Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18¢h of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


“ Communications” suitable for Tak Druaaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time bed the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


#. (Washington, D. C.).—(1.)—To Protect 
Silver-plated Ware from Tarnishing, 
a solution of gum mastic in alcohol and etber was 
recommended in the May number of this year. 
Perhaps shellac or other varnish would answer as 
well. (2.)—A full list of formule for Soda-water 
Syrups was printed in May, 1877. It occupies too 
much space to be now republished. (3.)—The fol- 
lowing receipt produces, we have been informed, 
a good preparation. It has been printed at least 
once in each back volume of Tur Drveaists Crr- 
CULAR for several years past. Although we are 
almost afraid to tire the patience of our more atten- 


tive readers. since it has not appeared yet this year 
we shall give it once more. 


Blue Black Writing Ink, 
Aleppo galls, bruised 


“alae inaloiciel ote 9 ounces. 
Bruised cloves..................... 2 drachms, 
BUMaWaLer ret cs.. fee 80 ounces. 
Salphateofiron....... 3... |. Boer 
Sulphuric acid...... SA ary Seana 70 minims, 
LATTE eS 12 Pala ee ea 4 drachms, 


Place the galls with the cloves ina gallon bottle, 
pour upon them the water, and digest, shaking 
often, for a fortnight. Press, and filter through 
Paper into another gallon bottle. Next put in the 
sulphate of iron, dissolve it, add the acid, and 
shake briskly. Lastly, add the indigo, mix well, 
and filter again through paper. The ink is to be 
kept in well corked bottles. The writing is at first 
pale green, but it soon turns to a deep jet black. 
It is not Copying, but may be rendered such by the 
addition of sugar or glycerine. (4,)—The powders of 
Pyrethrum roseum, P. carneum and other Pyre- 
thrums form the various Insect Powders sold 
under the names of Persian, Dalmatian, 
Ktalian and other more fanciful appellations, 


A New Color for Show-Bottles.—4. 
Muench (New York) proposes the following: ‘ Dis- 
Solve one grain of Fluorescin in one drachm of 
water of ammonia, and add it to a gallon of water. 
Cost price one cent. I[t will give a yellowish colo, 
with a beautiful grass-green fluorescence. At the 
same time I may mention that fluorescin is made by 
heating resorcin with phthalic acid anhydride.” 
The substances in question can, we suppose, be 
procured from most of the dealers in chemicals, 
whose addresses are to be found in the advertising 
columns of Tue Druaeists CIRCULAR, 


at C. (Washington, D. C.).—“* What is the differ- 
ence between Ergotine and Extract of 
Ergot 2 

[ANsweR —The name of Ergotine, or Ergotin, 
is applied to at least two very different substances, 
Tt was first given by Bonjean to a soft extract of er. 
got obtained by exhausting the powdered drug with 
cold water, evaporating the liquors to the consis- 
tence of a thin syrup, adding a large excess of al- 
cohol, filtering and evaporating the filtrate to the 
proper consistence. The product is said to contain 
the hemostatic and parturient properties of ergot, 
and to be free from the poisonous principles of the 
drug. It is considered an excellent preparation, but 
it is in no way entitled to the name of ergotine, as 
itis not a definite principle, but simply a purified 
extract of ergot. Mr. Wenzell calls ergotine or er, 
gotina a fixed alkaloid which he has discovered in 

_ etgot, among other principles. According to Amer- 
ican usage, ergotia would be the proper form of the 
word. 

Now to come back to the extracts of ergot, we find 
No solid extract ofticinal in either the United States 
or the British Pharmacopeia. Each has a fluid ex 
tract, but their mode of preparation is so different 
that their therapeutical properties must be very un- 
like. The American process of exhausting the 
drug with a mixture of glycerine, alcohol, and ace- 
tic acid probably gives ina liquid form the most 
complete representation of all the active principles 
of ergot, beneficial or otherwise. On the contrary, 
the British method of first removing the fixed oil 
by means of ether, and afterwards exhausting the 
drug with hot water, cannot fail to give a very dif- 
ferent extract; it is difficult to say exactly which 
principles are thus preserved and which are elimina- 
ted, but as a matter of fact the British preparation 
is preferred here by some practitioners, and there- 
fore kept by many druggists under the improper 
name of Ethereal extract of ergot. The German 
Pharmacopoeia recognizes the solid extract of ergot, 
and its process is almost identical with that of 
Bonjean. The French Codex mentions the powder 
of ergot, but no other preparation. } 


J. K. (Uniontown, Pa.).—The flayor of Vanilla 
_ €an, toacertain extent, be extracted by boiling in 
milk the bean itself, cut or bruised, but the pro- 


sume, be made in a similar manner. 
la for Elixir of fron, Quinia and Strych- 
mia was given in the last June number, page 109. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE, 


be otherwise than quite unstable. An aqueous 
menstruum would be less appropriate still. The 
correct vehicle is alcohol of about %0 degrees, with 
the help of heat, according to the receipt to be 
found in former numbers of Tux Druaatsts Crr- 
CULAR. 

Bo Wai (Downey City, Cal.).—The specimen 
forwarded is the substance known to geologists as 
Foliated Selenite, or Crystallized Gyp- 
sum. Chemically, itis a very pure hydrated sul- 
phate of lime. By calcination it forms ** Plaster 
Paris.” 

J. B. C. (Great Benda, Pa.).—(.)—Stam ping 
Powders of various colors may be made as fol" 


lows: 
Elgment 7 tesiiapeaet teenies tt. 1 ounce, 
Hinegwhite fredin’s ice See e ek 2 ounces, 
Sandaracs 24). cede tes Aalst 1 ounce. 


Powder very finely, mix, and pass through a sieve, 
The different coloring matters used are vermilion, 
Prussian blue, chrome green, chrome yellow, white 
jead, ete. (2.)—It is against our rules to publish com- 
munications like the one forwarded. You ought to 
address the manufacturers themselves. 


S. (Dallas, Texas).—The Blonde Hair Dye 
of the period is not properly a dye, but rather a 
bleaching agent. It will gradually lighten the color 
of dark hair until various shades of blonde or au- 
burn are produced, but it will not color gray hair, 
For red hair turning gray, there seems to be no 
other remedy than the ordinary black or brown 
dyes. 


To Dissolve Salicylic Acid. —/. Pa Pie 
quett (Baltimore, Md.) writes as follows: ‘“ When 
the second process of the Pharmacopeeia for solu. 
tion of acetate of ammonia is followed, I found 
that by dissolving salicylic acid in the ammonia so_ 
lution and then adding the requisite quantity of 
acetic acid, probably the strongest solution of gali- 


cylic acid uncombined is obtained. 


bined I found out from the fact that after dissoly 


ing the acid in as small a quantity as possible of 
water containing enough carbonate of ammonia, 
and adding acetic acid in sufticient proportion to 
combine with the ammonia, I obtained a precipitate 
insoluble in water but easily soluble in alcohol. By 


comparison with other articles in Tur Druaaisrs 
CircULAR—to which I owe the hint of dissolving 
salicylic acid in the ammonia first 
Queries of January, 1877, page 25)—I find that it 
is about the least objectionable solution made. It 
can be diluted with water, and sweetened with 
syrup to suit.” 


Nitrate of Silver Pills.—G. Z. (Minneapo- 
tis, Minn.) thinks that ‘the only proper excipient 
for these pills is the so-called White Bole (German, 
Thon.). When pure, no chemical combinations or 
changes can take place. Upon the addition of mu- 
riatic acid, it should not effervesce,” 


B. B. H. (Harrisburg, Pa.).—(.)—Gelatine 
Coating. The following is Garod’s process for 
coating pills with gelatine: 

Fine white gelatine... 


Rheithey OvikGisics 5 ounces. 
Gitar a bl Gets tas oe satca oy.re creche Stes 
BUSSES see hiiee 1. ee Se ry cere cote Qh 
IWALEEE Feycteceer os nas pietvaisaleee coean Sufficient. 


In the water heated to about 140° F. are to be 
dissolved first the gelatine, then the gum arabic, 
and lastly the sugar. The mixture is to be evapo- 
rated, if necessary, on a water-bath until it is of a 
thick syrupy consistence. Next, a round piece of 
wood or cork is provided, into which a number of 
long needles are firmly fastened with the sharp end 
upwards. The pills, well freed from dust, are 
gently fixed one on each needle, and while the pelli- 
cle always forming on the gelatine solution is re_ 
moved with one hand, with the other the pills are 
rapidly dipped into the liquid, removed, and agi. 
tated a short time in the air to become cool. They 
are then set aside to harden, and withdrawn from 
the needles with the help of a little heat applied to 
the middle of the needles. Lastly, the hole left in 
each pill is filled with a little of the gelatine solu- 
tion. (2.)—Machines for making Oblong Pills 
are offered for sale in the advertising pages of Tur 
Drueetsts Crrcunar. (3.)—The following gives a 
good mass for Pills of Sulphate of Quinia: 

Sulphate of quinia 480 grains. 


and they have all failed to permanently remove the 
hair. Is it possible that the art of the chemist fails 
to give aremedy so much needed? I see that you 
virtually admit this in the last number of THE 
Druaaists Crrcunar. Are not the Chinese adepts 
in this particular art ?- What is the Chinese depila- 
tory powder that is advertised?’ Our correspond- 
entis not altogether wrong in his complaints, It 
appears to be as difficult to prevent hair from grow- 
ing where it will make its appearance, as to make 
it grow where it will not show itself. Chemists of 
course have not discovered everything yet, as some- 
thing must be left for future investigators, Besides 
the chemist of the period is too busy inventing new 
theories, destroying old ones, altering equivalents, 
and studying some new series of the dinitrodi- 
phenylamine class of compounds, to have much 
time to spare for such commonplace work as the 
improvement of depilatories, Regarding the par- 
ticular Chinese preparation in question we confess 
our ignorance of its composition, but the following 
is used in England : 
Chinese Depilatory Powder. 


Quicklimess ee aie 8 ounces, 
Dry péarlash-.sstueeta a. eee 1 ounce. 
Liver of sulphur... .. ... 1 ounce. 


All the ingredients are to be reduced toa fine pow- 
der, mixed, and kept in a well-stoppered bottle. It 
is applied like Boudet’s depilatory, which it much 
resembles in composition; its effects cannot be very 
different, while it is doubtful if it keeps as well for 
any length of time. 
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ways, the results were not satisfactory. The pipe- 
rin, we presume, was the cause of the tronble. As 
it is insoluble in most menstrua, except strong alco- 
hol and fixed and volatile oils, the direction “ make 
a solution’? cannot of course be complied with- 
But if piperin cannot be dissolved, it can, we sup- 
pose, either be suspended in the mixture or so finely 
divided as to be easily taken up again on shaking 
the bottle. Not knowing in what respects the re- 
sults were not satisfactory, we can say no more, and 
would prefer to hear from such of our readers as 
may have had experience with similar prescriptions. 


C. C. J. (Towanda, N. Y.).—Sugar-Coating 
Pills, It is our opinion—more than once expressed 
—that no druggist, however skillful and intelligent, 
can coat with sugar small quantities of pills so as to 
at all compare with those made with the help of 
steam appliances. See THE Druaarsts CIRCULAR 
for last January, page 30. 

J. D. (Philadelphia).—The process for Nickel 
Plating with a battery was described in Tup 
Drvueaists CrrcuLar of February, 1877, page 68. 

H. K. (Allentown, Pa.).— Dissolving Salicy- 
lic Acid.—When bicarbonate of soda is the sol- 
vent employed, the reaction is very simple, carbonic 
acid gas escapes, and salicylate of soda is formed. 
The salt has no unpleasant taste, and is readily ad- 
ministered. When, however, the borate of soda is 
substituted for the bicarbonate, the chemical changes 


It takes only 
nine fluid drachms of the spirit of mindererus to 
dissolve sixty grains of the acid, the sixty grains 
counting for one fluid drachm. Solutions stronger 
by far can be made using the same substances, only 
the solyent could not be called Liquor Ammoni; 
Acetatis, U.S. P. That it is salicylic acid uncom. 


(Notes and 


k. D. M. (Glendale, 


description of cases pertaining to the purely medi 
cal sciences, like diagnosis, surgery, obstetrics, etc. 


Drua@eists CrrouLar. 


the pharmaceutist, 


Soda. The neutral salt is made by treating a hot 
alcoholic solution of stearic acid with an excess of 
carbonate of soda, evaporating the solution to dry_ 
ness with addition of a little water, and boiling the 
finely-pulverized residue with absolute alcohol, 
which leaves the excess of carbonate of soda un- 
dissolved. The alcoholic solution is filtered while 
hot, and immediately mixed with one-eighth of its 
volume of hot water, whereupon the greater part of 
the sodic stearate separates on cooling in the form 
of a jelly, while the water retains in solution the 
small quantity of carbonate of soda still present. 
The stearate is then Strongly pressed, and dried be 
tween 212° and 248° P, 

The acid salt, or Bistearate of Soda, is 
formed when a solution of the neutral salt in 10 to 
40 times its weight of hot water is mixed with 2,000 
parts or more of cold water, or when a solution of 
the same salt in two or three thousand times its 
weight of boiling water is left to cool. It then sep- 
arates in nacreous laminz soluble in alcohol. This 
solution reddens litmus-paper, and on addition of a 
large quantity of water deposits a still more acid 
salt, while free alkali remains in solution. (2.)— 
Copal varnish or any good oil varnish ought to 
make a converient Bronze Fluid for applying 
bronze powders. (3.)—The process, we are told, is 
kept secret. 


Gutta Percha Cement. — 4. Killgore 
(Hlemington, N. J.) writes as follows: ‘‘ In answer 
to the request of a correspondent in the August 
number of Tar Druaarsts CrrcuLar, I would say 
that I have used a leather cement made by dissoly- 
ing gutta percha in chloroform. This, 1 think, will 
stand a heat of even more than one hundred de- 
grees.”’ 

P. (Diyton, W. T.).—(.)—Cloudy Elixirs. 
There appears to be no difficulty in obtaining the 
elixirs in question perfectly transparent. The di- 
rections printed in Tum Druaaists CrrecuLAR are 
sufficiently explicit, and the formule seem to give 
general satisfaction. The fault must be either in 
the manipulation or in the quality of the substances 
employed. It is difficult, without more particulars, 
to suggest a remedy. (2.)—The publication men- 
tioned is unknown to us. We are inclined to think 
that you are mistaken in the name. 


A Prescription to be Judged.—G. W. 
(Girard, Kans.) asks our opinion of the following 


TOParic BCld Us. copeantactots cad. LeDae e 
Wiheattiodrr i. dashes co. dy ea 
Walters sete. nt dds tae | 5 drops. 


Pills of sulphate of cinchonidia could, we pre- 
(4.)—A formnu- 


Depilatories.—A. §. (Lincoln, iii.) appears to 


be quite dissatisfied with those hair-destroying 
mixtures. 


so-called depilatories, among them that of Boudet, 


He writes: ‘I have tried several of the 


0.). — ** Physicians? 
Cases,” if illustrating the therapeutic effects of 
drugs, their doses, etc., or any subject interesting 
tothe practising pharmaceutist, would be thankfully 
received and published in our columns. But the 


would not properly come within the scope of THE 
Not that Tar Druaaisrs 
CrrouLaRr is not read by physicians, for we have 
many doctors among our subscribers, but they look 
for cases of the kind in the medical papers, and ex- 
pect to find in THe Drueeists CrrcunaR such in- 
formation as is equally useful to the physician and 


L. A. B. (Cincinnati, 0.).—(.)—Stearates of 


are more complicated; in fact the exact way in 
which the combination takes place is not thorough- 
ly understood. Borax has, of late, manifested 
chemical properties so unexpected that the question 
still remains surrounded with uncertainty. So far, 
all that is known—as may be seen by reference to 
the last July number—is that while a solution con- 
» | taining ten grains of borax and ten grains of salicy- 
lic acid in one ounce of water has a very bitter tast~, 
and an acid reaction, a solution of ten grains of 
acid and fifteen of borax has no disagreeable taste, 
and is nearly neutral. 


A. F. P. (Woodlawn, I.).—(1.)\—The following 
is taken from the back numbers of THE Drueeists 
CIRCULAR : 


Nerve and Bone Liniment. 


Ollot orizanum see case se eeeeee 4 ounces, 
wolf TORQDIALY 2 5.215° Etna Beret See dit 
Ss amber seas eek ae 4 FSS 
 Shemlocky ty Su hetee dene 
ss turpentine: t12 2.0 e-orehn oe gallons, 
Linseéd oil? (it oA Pee 3 < 


(2.)—The subjoined has also been recommended 
as a good liniment: 


Gargling Oil, 


Water of ammonia...............<%.. 1 pint, 
ORVGOI TSG ee cet ee 2 pints. 
Camphorated oil...............0.0056 1 pint. 
Oi of origanume oss Nea: ek ee 2 ounces. 


“ 


sassafras +. ee 


ing. 


Extract of logwood.............. 4 ounces. 
Lampblackwy i savkics on. noseeeice 2 bc 
DHeLAGR en take eke 1% a 
Sulphate of copper.............. 1 ounce. 
Alcohol y.2ikoss 33 -+s ees. 4 Ounces, 
Rainiwater in. acon ateeeee ae 1 gallon. 


Dissolve the logwood and the sulphate of copper 
in the water by means of a gentle heat, and mix in 
the lampblack. Dissolve the shellac in the alcohol, 
and pour it into the water, and bring the whole to 
a boil; strain while hot, and bottle for use. Our 
correspondent finds the blacking thus made an ex- 
cellent one, but since he requests us to revise this 
formula, we must remark that the shellac—as he 
treats it—is perfectly useless, and much of his adco- 
hol is wasted. When the alcoholic solution of 
shellac is added to the water, the whole of the gum 
is precipitated, and either remains on the strainer, 
or is of no utility in the blacking. The boiling, 
besides, causes the loss of some of the alcohol. As 
an improvement, we would suggest to leaye out the 
shellac, or better still, to dissolye it in boiling 
water with about three ounces of borax. In this 
case the sulphate of copper is to be omitted, as bor- 
ate of copper is but sparingly soluble in water. The 
alcohol may be retained; it appears to have no inju- 
rious effect, and it may be beneficial as a preserva- 
tive or otherwise. 

C. 8S. P. (Eminence, RKy.).—Carbazotate of 
Ammonia, and its properties, doses, ete., were 
noticed in the April number of this year. 


W. S. B. (San Francisco, Cal.).—The following 


prescription and directions : 
“ Syrup of rhubarb........ ... 
Tincture of valerian 


4 ounces, 


ee eeer 


‘om hisiaiesiacle's e's 0 2 ounces. 
Oil of ‘sassnfradives..cvedt. ealce ck 20 drops. 
Piperini, racemes kta dk ot. ». 10 grains. 
Snbearbonate of soda............. Pt el 


The oil of sassafras and piperin mix well first with 
syrup before adding the valerian. Mix. Make a 
solution.”” Our correspondent adds that after fol- 
lowing the prescriber’s directions and trying other 


is on an entirely different principle from the prepar- 
ation. mentioned in Tur Druea@ists CrrcuLar of 
last December : 


Hair Curling Liquid. 


BORA as cae eatin. ee ee, 2 ounces, 
CUM PEDIC. Bani ech sac ccs «.. 2 drachms, 
Spirit of camphor................ 1 ounce. 
Waters fecectacdeccssreccves 2 pints. 


On retiring moisten the hair with the liquid, and 
roll it into twists of paper in the ustial manner, 


y 


~ 
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J. B. (Colorado).—_Lozenges. 
made for manufacturing lozenges in the large way. 
They are constructed on the same principle as the 
familiar cracker-machine, and can in a very short 
space of time divide one hundred pounds of mass | 
into perfect lozenges. But for small quantities, such 
as may be prescribed, it is doubtful if machinery 
can be used with advantage to supersede handwork. 
The tools required for making lozenges by hand are 
of the most simple description. All that is neces- 
sary is a marble slab, two flat rules, an ordinary 


eae - 
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Machines are | powder add gradually the milk, and lastly the 
aromatic water. 
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the best methods for testing the phosphoric acid of 
commerce. (2. —Biniodide of Mercury is 
dissolved by all soluble iodides, and its solutions 
have the unpleasant taste of all the mercuric salts. 
That seems to be an unavoidable consequence, 
although the disagreeable savor can to a certain ex- 
tent be disguised by the use of syrups as vehicles. 
But when tinctures are employed as menstrua, the 
patient has the full benefit of the burning metallic 
taste of soluble mercurials. 


The whole is a dose for an 


adult. 


T. H. (Doylestown, Pa.).—There is a law of the 
United States forbidding the importation and sale 
of all articles used for immoral purposes. This 
evidently applies to the preventives mentioned in 
your letter. But it is difficult to see how the trade 
in oil of pennyroyal can be declared illegal. On 
questions of law a lawyer should be consulted. 


Statistics.—S. K. (Bordentown, N. J.) sends 


W. & B. (Charlotte, N. C.).—Q.)—To J udge 
Prescriptions is an unpleasant sort of occupa- 
tion that seldom gives satisfaction to any one, In 
the present instance our correspondents ask 
us whether the following is ‘“‘ what might be call- 
ed a proper prescription ? 

Saturated solution of chlorate of 


the following queries: ‘ (1.)—What proportion of 
the remedies sold by the pharmaceutists of the 
United States are patent medicines? (2.)—If the 
proportion is large, is it not an injury to the retailer 
in the end, since their failure to cure destroys the 
confidence of the public in medicines in general ? 
(3.)—Is the sale of patent medicines on the increase 


wooden roller, and a conical punch that can be ob- | 
tained from dealers in confectioners’ supplies or 
made by any intelligent tinsmith. With these, as 
small a quantity as two ounces of mass can be turn- 
ed into lozenges without scarcely any loss—that is, 
of course, supposing that the druggist knows how 
to make lozenges, an art which must be learned by 


experience, but cannot be taught in a newspaper ar- POLASBA 5165 ciosee noes hs 3 ounces. or not. and what is the cause?” To tl 7 
: . ; - vhat is sals' i) s 

ticle. In old times, to make a twelve-pound mass, 3romide of potassium ........... 2 drachms. anata i % aahedia but aad nena 

5 ae : : = ; : f 8, we believe, but on aply ; ent: 

and to divide it into lozenges ‘with the single hand- Sulphate of morphia........ 1 grain. eect le : : fy er cep we mt 

medicines undoubtedly work injury to the retailer 


Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful every four hours. 

After mixing, a precipitate occurs.” 

In answer we would only say that if, as is 
likely, the precipitate is composed of morphia, 
the prescription is not satisfactory, but cannot ex- 
actly be said to be improper. In the absence of all 
information respecting the nature of the precipi- 
tate, further comments would be useless. (2.)— 
Unnoticed Queries.—Queries authenticated 
by the name and address of the sender are always 
noticed in some shape or other. Occasionally they 
are referred to under the general heading of Pri- 
vate Formule, near the end of the Notes and 
Queries. Anonymous communications are only 
noticed when they raise questions or supply in- 
formation of general interest. Sometimes it may 
happen that letters be lost or mislaid 


in more than one way. The other questions, how- 
ever, require for an answer special information not 
at ourcommand. We hand them over to our read- 
ers, who are ina better position than ourselves to 
know the present state of the retail patent medicine 
trade, 


punch, was considered a good day’s work. The 
same can now be done by machinery in perhaps half 


an hour. 


B. M. (Albion, Il.).—_incompatibles,.—lIo- 
dide of potassium is incompatible with all alkaloids 
in solution, especially with the addition of an acid 
liquid like the tincture of muriate of iron. An in- 
soluble iodo-compound forms, which is said to be in 
most cases comparatively inert. 


B. (Philadelphia)—A.—To Remove Fly 
Specks from Plated Show-cases, one of 
the easiest ways is probably to rub the spots with a 
mixture of precipitated chalk, ammonia, and water. 
(2.)—We know of no plafit called Horewort, but the 
name of Monewort is applied to both the Sison 
amomum (Linn.) and the Trinia vulgaris (D. C.). 
The fruit of the first- was formerly used in medicine 
asa warm aromatic, and was one of the ingredients of 
Theriaca. The root of the second is said to be pur- 
gative and somewhat acrid. (3.)\—Bruised Kye. 
The following is recommended by some as a good 
lotion for removing soreness and discoloration: 


W. R. (Arrow Rock, Mo.).—Infusions.—A 
little more precision would render your query 
easier to answer. Some infusions are better made 
by simple maceration, others by percolation. The 
choice between the two processes depends upon 
the nature of the drug, the degree of concentration 
desired in the product, and other circumstances. 
To use a domestic illustration, maceration is better 
for tea, while for coffee percolation is preferable. 


W. (Keokuk, Jowa).—All that we know about 
Celluloid was printed in the July number of 


N. (New Albany, Ind.).—Baking | last year, page 115. The information is, perhaps, 


7, BV 
Powders. The composition of the powders rather vague and unsatisfactory in some respects, Tincture of arnica........ +. +++. 1 ounce, 
mentioned in your letter is unknown to us; eyen but we believe it is as much as the outside public Solution of acetate of lead........ 2 drachms. 
Peppermint water.... .. ok Mee tee 3 ounces. 


is allowed to know. We haye no means of ascer- 
taining how many celluloid factories are in oper- 


the names of their makers are quite unfamiliar. If 
the new products really present so many advanta- 
ges over the old ones, it isno wonder that other manu- 
facturers would be glad to know the formula, In 
that case the best way for the interested parties is 
to have samples of the yeast powders in question 
examined by an analytical chemist. 


Mix and filter. (4.)—All your other queries have 
already been answered in the current volume. 


ation. 


Koumiss.—Chloral (Bloomington, Ill.) favors 
us with the following receipt, which he has found 
to give a satisfactory product of uniform quality: 
“Take quart champagne bottles, put into each two 
ounces of fresh yeast and one half ounce of pow- 
dered sugar, and fill them with fresh skimmed milk 
Cork the bottles tightly, and tie the corks with stout 
cord. Let them stand ina warm place until the 
liquid begins to thicken, then lay them on the side 
in the cellar for about a week, and you will have a 
splendid article of fresh Koumiss. In using fresh 
skimmed milk, you are relieved of a large percent- 
age of casein.” 


riate of Iron. 


E. D. O. (Austin, Texas).-MWanufacturing 
Chemicals. The treatise to which you allude 
is evidently the work published by Lippincott & 
Company, which was noticed in the August Crrcu- 
LAR, page 148. It appears to just meet your case, 
Unfortunately, like most works on chemistry ap- 
plied to manufactures, it is rather expensive, al- 
though it is worth all that it costs. Other treat- 
ises of the same kind haye been written by Dr. 


particular case, but the most general fault is the in 
weaker than the Pharmacopeeia standard. By pay 


obtain a good tincture. 


dispensed or not : 


Ure and by Dr. Muspratt, but they also are costly 4 
Band py pels tik Pe Fs Ys} g. 1. (Decatur, Zll.).—G.)—Nitrate of Silver} « nae 24 prai 
and in this time of rapid scientific advance, not 4 - fone Blue’ MGs fou chi eees sn 6 Cone sia atetele 24 grains. 
F - ; sat : and Rose Water. When rose water distilled ; &s 
guite up with the latest discoveries of chemistry. | », , Ae 4 Calomel 12 
=) from the leaves is used, scarcely any precipitate is Podophyllin 6 « 
EB. R. H. (Portsmouth, Va.).—The following is formed. But when the rose water has been pre- fextenct er ee eccee Bice acth Syotean al : 


pared by the now discarded process of rubbing oil 
of rose with carbonate of magnesia and water, 
an abundant precipitate is afforded with nitrate ot 


Mix and divide into four pills. 


hours apart.” 
Each pill would weigh twelve grains, and contai 


taken from the back numbers of THE Drucetsts 


CIRCULAR : 
Antacrid Tincture. 


Resin of guaiacum..... .... 1 ounce, silver. As carbor gnesia is sensi 30lu- : ': . 
‘ B Fs ; carbonate of magoesiais sensibly solu-| one and a half grain of resin of podophyllum. We 
Canada balsam...........5-5 1 ble in water, the nitrate is decomposed and carbon- | pejjeye that most druggists, in this section of the 
Jorrosive sublimate.... .... 1 scr fh ilver is throw 7 a 8 ‘ma- ag ae : 
ae of sassafras 5 é ign h Ai ics : mba: sito The present Pharma-| country, would think twice before compounding a 
il of sassafras... .....+.-.6- 2 flu hms. opeeia on cognizes the rose water is- ier 4 : ; 

5 EGER x P ‘ y eco BZee ie OEE water made by dis prescription of the kind, and would decline to give 

PRI OOO) Crs win. .'as «02> 9's on awe. 8 ‘* ounces. tillation; the article is, we believe, chiefly imported, | the pills to the patient without some evidence that 


and kept for sale by most wholesale druggists. ‘lo 
detect the presence of magnesia in a distilled water, 
the most convenient test is an ammoniacal solution 
of phosphate of soda. (2..—Bromide of Po- 
tassiumn is said to cause precipitates in solutions 
containing Alkaloids. 


Dissolve the sublimate in one half of the alcohol, 
and inthe other half macerate the other ingre- 
dients. After sufficient digestion, filter, and mix 
the two liquors. The dose is from ten to twenty 
drops morning and evening. The tincture is used 
ag an alterative in syphilitic affections, but more 
especially as a remedy in amenorrhea. 


ular cases. 


probably owing to its property of inducing jemes 


J. H. (Terrysville, Ct.).—Acid Staims. Nearly 
when administered in excess. 


every druggist knows that stains made on woollens 
by mineral acids can be removed by an immediate 
application of ammonia. When the acid is not 


S. (Dixon, Cal.).— Flavors for ‘Tooth 
Washes. You may choose from the following; 
each is meant for one pint of finished prepara- 


E. M. A. (New Orleans, 
Acid in Quinia Pills. 


tion : concentrated, the remedy may be effective even} .. 3 : " 
T= CNOvOHie. forsee ten ee 2) 22," 40 grains! after a few days, but generally there is not much directs sulphuric acid to be added so the pis watch 
Chin AMO hh Peek el eae . 40 a time to lose. Stains of Tincture of Iron he prescribes, we see no reason for not complying 
Pitde OTMHO.. tons skh ee ten . 40 ss on black woollens are best treated, if freshly made, with his wishes. The acid Tenders the salt more 

Oil of peppermint......... 20 minims. first with water, and afterwards with ammonia to soluble in the economy, and if itis feared that the 
[.—Angelica root, true............ a deachann: restore the color destroyed by the acidity of the pills may become too hard on keeping, a little honey 

MeTEG ROCA cre he tee ens bee 2 “ tincture. Should then a rust stain appear, it can be and wheat flour may be added with advantage. 

GinNAMODs. .-s-.scec-cacceees 40 praing, removed by means of citric acid in the usual way. D. H. (Minneapolis, Minn.).—(1.)—The Comes 
INUGIROOM «4. <evsne's sissies s/c ass Agw es R. T. B. (Aurora, ill..—Red Ochre. The pound Syrup of Hypophosphites men- 
IOV OB ine sais baz tee tens cc 28 cs value of a red ochre, so far as we can ascertain, de-| tioned in Taz DruaeisTs CrRcULAR of last May is 
Vanilla eee apas set neaee cranes 1 ode pends less on the proportion of iron than on other said to be substantially identical with the formula 

Oil of peppermint............. 30 minims. circumstances that can only be determined by ac-| of Dr. Churchill. We are unable to say what is the 
Til. — ted FORe IOAVES. 1.5 bins caus 2 drachms. tual use. A simple way of forming an idea of the | process used by Swan, of Paris. (2.)—We cannot 
Guaiacum wood..........++++ 4 t quality of the mineral mentioned in your letter give you Dr. Churchill’s address in Paris, but per- 

Oil of wintergreen ........... 15 minims. would be to take a small quantity of it, say five or| haps some of our readers there may be able to sup- 
Ra PONG daca sec nt sateen ten pounds, to calcine it in open air to free it from | Ply the information. (3.)—The best way would 


water and organic substances, and then have it tried 
by a practical painter. The brightness, depth and 
intensity of the color are of more importance than 
the chemical composition of the pigment, 


J. N. (Hornelisville, N. Y.).—(t.)—The officinal 


M. B. (Manchester, Va.).—Planche’s Purg- i icines 
ative Milk is an old preparation, which still re- a OE oS oars arte 
mains a fayorite on the continent of Europe, ow- 
ing to its pleasant taste and certain effect. The 


formula is as follows ; 


Eucalyptus Seeds and Plants,—G. 


from a correspondent, writes that the seeds 


Resin of scammony............ 6% grains. Phosphorie Acid should afford no precipitate 

White sugar. Wo... 066.3 tee . 23g drachms. with tincture of muriate of iron. As has been said | resinifera can be obtained of George F. Silvester, 
Fresh milk.......... ewarcne ste 31g ounces. more than once in these columns and elsewhere, the | No. 317 Washington Street, San Francisco. Our 
Cherry-laurel water........... . 8 drops. formation of a precipitate is a sign of impurities in | informant thinks that the same party can also sup- 


@Priturate the resin with the sugar, and to the | the acid, and the reaction is considered as one of | ply the plants. 


D. A. (Piedmont, W. Va.).—Tineture of Mu- 
The officinal directions, when 
faithfully followed, never: fail to give a satistactory 
preparation. It is difficult to say what may have 
been the exact cause of the lack of success in your 


sufficient application of heat, or the use of acids 


ing attention to these points, you ought to always 


An Unusual Dose.—A. B. (McLean, Mil.) 
asks whether the following prescription should be 


Take two, four 


the prescriber meant what he wrote, and knew the 
probable effects of the medicine. Half a grain of 
podophyilin is here considered a full dose, but there 
is no telling what. quantity may be needed in partic- 
So far as we know, there is no record 
of dangerous poisoning caused by podophyllin, 


La.).—Sulphurie 
When a physician 


probably be to inquire of wholesale druggists and 


A. (Pioche, Nevada), in answer to a previous query 


Eucalyptus globulus, E. robusta, E. piperita and EB. 


J. W. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—GiberUs Syrup 
is not mentioned in the French Codex, but is noticed 
in Dorvault’s )’Officine, which corresponds to our 
Wood and Bache, andis, like this work, confounded 
by many with the Pharmacopeia. The following 
is the formula : 


Biniodide of mercury......... 1 scruple. 


Todide of potassium ........++ 50 scruples. 
Water. ... i. svces cccrvsccivcece 50 Me 
Simple syrup..... Veda oen ee 100 troy ounces. 


Dissolve the two iodides in the water, and mix the 
solution with the syrup. The dose is one tablespoon- 
ful, representing about one-sixth of a grain of bin- 
iodide of mercury and eight grains and one-third of 
iodide of potassium. 


—_——~- 


W. U7. E. (Vineland, N. J.).—We do not under- 
take chemical analyses, but would refer you to an , 
analytical chemist whose address can be found in 
our advertising columns. . 

K. G. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).—(1.)—Quillaya bark is 
said to be best exhausted with strong alcohol. The 
following formula was adopted by the Paris Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 


Tincture of Quillaya Bark. 
Quillaya bark... ........,2se00% 3 troy ounces. i" 
Alcohol of 90°........+++e-0e 15% = 


Heat on a water-bath in a digesting apparatus. 

Keep for half an hour at a temperature near the 

boiling point of the alcohol, then macerate for 48 Fe 
hours with occasional agitation, and filter. (2.)— : 
Chewsticks. We cannot say where they may H 
be had in New York or elsewhere. Perhaps some 
of our correspondents would be able to let you ; 


know. 


C. G. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Q.)-—TFo Detect 4 
Valerianic Acid. The smell of the free acid i 
is so striking and characteristic as to be considered 
one of its distinctive properties. Some of its com- * 
pounds also afford peculiar reactions. For instance, * 
when yalerianate of soda is added to a sesqui salt of c 


iron,a deep brick-red precipitate of yalerianate of | 
iron is formed, which is insoluble in water and soluble a 
in alcohol. The volatility of the acid is another a 
characteristic, and if it is obtained in sufficient ‘A 
quantity, its point of ebullition and other physical ' 


properties will help to establish its identity. (2.)— 
Butyric Acid is also detected by its smell, but 
it is further distinguished from valerianic acid by 
its reaction with acetate of copper. On the addition 
of the acetate to a mixture of butyric and valerianic 
acids, butyrate of copper is formed, and being in- 
soluble in water, is at once precipitated, or remains 
suspended, giving a bluish-white opalescent liquid. 
Valerianate of copper only appears afterwards in 
the form of greenish oily drops which gradually 
pass into a greenish-blue hydrated crystalline vale- 
rianate of copper. The ethers of butyric as well 
as of valerianic acid have also quite distinctive a. 
odors. (3.)—Selenie Acid is prepared by fusing = 
nitrate of potassa or soda with selenium, precipitat- oy. 
ing the seleniate thus produced with a lead salt, : 
and then decomposing the precipitate with sulphur- 
ettead hydrogen. The acid, when moderately con- 
centrated, strongly resembles oil of vitriol, but 
when a certain degree of concentration is reached, 
it decomposes, by the application of heat, into se- 
lenious acid and oxygen. 


J. U. L. (Cincinnati, O.).—Your pamphlet has 
been received. It came too late this month for us 
to do more than notice it under the proper heading. 
At some future time we may make use of such parts 
of it as are likely to be of general interest. 


n 


F. H. (Liberty, Va.).—Coloring and Fla- 
voring Cigars. We haye good reasons to believe 
that these two operations are performed by means | 
of strong decoctions of the kind of tobacco, best 
adapted to the purpose. For coloring, some dark 
tobacco—stems and all, if not stems alone—is ex- 
hausted with water and the liquid concentrated, so 
as to form a sort of fluid-extract of tobacco, which 
is applied with a sponge to the outside of the cigars. 
In a like manner, imported Havana tobacco is used 
for flavoring, only the whole leaves to be used for 
the cigars are dipped into the solution, and dried in — 
theshade. This process may be called natural fla- 
voring. For artificial flavoring several receipts 
were published in THe Druaaists CrrouLaRr of 


April, 1877. 


is 


whe Black Antimony and Cobalt of © 
Commerce.—N. H. (Westwood, 0.) writes a8 
follows: ‘Ihave, since noticing A. H. Colvard’s 
report on black antimony, made an analysis of mine 
with much the same result, only mine was com- 
posed of sulphate of lime, ferric oxide, manganic | 
oxide in small quantity, and carbon—probably 
graphite. I also made an analysis of some cobalt — 
which I purchased for the purpose of selling to Kf 
poison flies. It was composed of graphite, oF at 
least carbon in some shape, white arsenic, and pot- 
ash alum. I could not discover a trace of cobalt.” 

[Remarks. It is a gratifying sign of the times to 
see the increasing number of druggists able and 
willing to analyze their goods themselves, at least 
qualitatively. We have no doubt that much of the 
black antimony sold is wholly factitious, only 
think that graphite is too valuable to be used a8 


R, 


of 


| 


| 


September, 1878. | 


adulterant. We would suggest that the carbon de- 

tected is more likely to be simply in the shape of 

coal dust, as cheap a material of black color as can 
be found almost anywhere. We publish our cor- 
respondent's analysis of cobalt purposely, as it 
affords an occasion to correct a very common error. 
Common cobalt is crude arsenic, and is not expected 
to contain true cobalt at all. It is very unfortunate 
that such a confusion of names should exist, but it 
cannot be helped. Commercially, the two articles 
can easily be distinguished, as the cheapest com- 
pound of true cobalt, its black oxide—sometimes 
called Zaffre—is worth from $2.25 to $2.50 a pound, 
and the metal is quoted at a dollar and a quarter an 

 ounce—about the price of silver—while common 
cobalt or crude arsenic can be procured for twenty 
cents a pound. | 


J. M. (Tarboro, N. C.).—Does Ivory Absorb 
Moisture? Such is the query asked by our cor- 
respondent. He contends that it does, while a con- 
testant asserts that the moisture only collects on the 
surface, but is not absorbed. He appeals to us to 
decide the question. Our answer is that both facts 
may occur, according to circumstances. Like most 
porous substances, ivory no doubt absorbs moisture 
from a damp atmosphere, unless protected by some 
yarnish, and loses it again when kept ina dry place. 

- The fact, if true, can easily be proved by weighing 
a billiard ball after it has remained several hours in 
a drying closet, and after it has been suspended over 
water ina bell jar. On the other hand, a billiard 
ball suddenly transported from an ice box into a 
warm damp room will certainly be covered with 
dew, as will any other object under the same con- 
ditions. 


F. L. P. (Elizabeth, N. J.).—Tin Ash, we 
suppose, means the oxide of tin used in the arts 
under the name of polisher’s putty, and for which 
the Latin synonym of Cineres Stanni is given by 
some writers. 


E. (Philadelphia)—Tincture of Lodine, 
Ammonia, and Soap Liniment, When 
the mixture is made, iodide of nitrogen forms at 
first, but gradually disappears to enter into various 
substitution compounds. The change is greatly has- 
tened by the action of sunlight. There seems to be 
no danger for the one who prepares the prescrip- 
tion, but there may be for those who use the lini- 
ment before the black powder of iodide of nitrogen 
has been reabsorbed. «The addition of ammonia to 
tincture of iodine, followed by exposure to light, is 
one of the processes recommended for making the 
colorless tincture of iodine. 


T. F. W. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Confeetio Damo- 
cratis. The formula was published in THE 
Drvueeists CrrcuLaR of April, 1876. We can sup- 

_ ply copies of that date for fifteen cents each. 


A. W. (New York).—Elixir Adjuvans, The 
name is sometimes applied to the ordinary simple 
elixir, for which several formule can be found in the 
back numbers of THE DRuGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


* Pharmacist’? (New York).—Your communica- 
tion respecting the medical profession has been re- 
ceived. In its present shape it cannot be published 
in THe Druaaists CrRouLaR. 


_ 0. H. O. (Dallas, Texas).—(1.)—It is always an 
unpleasant task to be called upon to give an opinion 
on some disputed subject, especially when only one 
of the partdes to the discussion presents his side of 
the case, and the other signifies no willingness to 
accept an arbitration unsought by him. The gist of 
_ the matteris that in a prescription you read five 
ounces and a half where the doctor says he wrote 
one and a half. In such a case a copy of the 
document made by yourself cannot be received as a 
proof, evenif,as you have done, you swear to its 
correctness before a notary public. Nothing else 


than the original prescription itself can be admitted |. 


as evidence—at least such is our belief. (2.)—Im- 
fluence of Food on Milk. It is well known 

_ that the food of the cow affects the smell and taste 
of its milk. Cows feeding in meadows where wild 
garlic isabundant give a milk of unpleasant flavor, 
and the milk of the poor stump-tailed animais hving 
on distillery ‘‘swill’’ is At once recognized by ex- 
perts by the smell alone. The difference of food 

“has considerable influence net only on the quality 
but also on the quantity of fat in milk, According 
to Watts, the milk of a cow fed upon ordinary food 
contains 3°53 per cent. of fat ; on sesame bran, 4°87 
percent. The percentage of milk sugar is also in- 
fluenced by the kind of food, but to a much smaller 
extent; some chemists maintain that it does not 
Sensibly vary even in disease, the quantity of the 
milk only being affected. The amount of casein in 
human milk varies directly with the quantity yield- 
ed ; in cow’s milk, inversely as the quantity. But 
‘Yery little seems to be known in regard to the effect 
of the difference of food on the percentage of this 
important constituent of milk. 


_ 8. 0. (Wisconsin) —(.)—Tinecture of Steel 
is one of the old names of the preparation now 
‘known as Tincture of Chloride of Iron. (2.)\—Liver 
of Antimony was the name applied to a prepa- 
Tation obtained by melting sulphide of antimony 


with twice its weight of carbonate of soda or po- 
tassa. Itis said that now the ordinary crocus of 
antimony is sold for it and passes also under the 
same name. (3.)\—Sweet Oil of Vitriol!l prob- 
ably means the ordinary sulphuric ether, as one of 
the old Latin synonyms given for it is Qlewm Vitri- 
oli dulce. 


CO. R. (Aberdeen, Miss.).— Whiskey Tainted 
with Linseed Oil. The only way that is likely 
to succeed for removing the taste of linseed oil is 
to redistil the whiskey thoroughly separated from 
all floating oil. If the distillation is conducted at 
as low a temperattire as possible, the rectified spirit 
will probably stand a better chance of being free 
fromthe unpleasant flavor. It is not necessary to 
distil the whole of the liquor ; when no more alco- 
hol passes over, the operation may be stopped, and 
the spirit lowered down to the right degree with a 
sufficiency of water. It would not be, perhaps, a 
useless precaution to fractionate the distillation, 
that is, to keep in different receivers the products 
obtained at different stages of the operation, so as 
to examine them separately before they are mixed 
together, 


Sulphate of Quinia a Useless Expense. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Ihave used the sulphate of cinchonidia in the 
treatment of intermittent and remittent fevers, and 
asa general tonic, and have found it in all cases 
equal if not superior to the sulphate of quinia. 
Many physicians who haye used it can corroborate 
my statement. Physicians in general should re 
member that whenever it is necessary to prescribe 
quinia, particularly for the poorer clases, they will 
find a good substitute in the sulphate of cincho- 
nidia—which is about one-fo' rth ‘the4price, 

so F> W.. lye, M\\p. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. minis v 


Mettauer’s Aperient, 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Noticing in the August number that you have a for- 
mula from Parrish, purporting tobe Dr. Mettauer’s 
Aperient, or solution of aloes, I wish to correct the 
same. I have his formula in his own handwriting, 
given to me in person, as follows : 

Socotrine ‘aloes< 5. 5. 5c sev ccnc es 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR A 


Bicarbonate of soda 1 
Compound spirit of layvender...... 5 . 
Wi ALOES eo cere Focenln dss Stakaiscrse ss 1 pint. 


Dissolve the bicarbonate of soda in the water, 
then add the aloes, and lastly the compound 
spirit of lavender. 

Dose, as a laxative, one teaspoonful in a wine- 
glassful of water. In suppression of menses and 
similar treubles, from 3 to 4 teaspoonfuls, repeated 
as necessary. This preparation should be kept at 
least a year befoge using, as it thereby loses its 
aloetic bitter taste and has only the “slick” 
taste of the soda and the flavor of lavender. 

‘* GREYBEARD.”” 

Americus, Ga. 


Complaints from Charleston Drug 
Clerks.—Two drug clerks, who sign their names 
to their communication, write to complain of the 
action of the Pharmaceutical Association of South 
Carolina in compelling several clerks in Charles- 
ton to take out apothecaries’ licenses. They say 
they are graduates of recognized colleges of phar- 
macy, and are only. clerks, not proprietors of 
drug stores. They complain also that the Associ- 
ation is not enforcing its own laws, as several 
of its officers employ unlicensed young men to 
dispense prescriptions. To eyade the law the 
proprietors claim that they superintend such dis- 
pensing. But, say our correspondents, ‘‘ how 
can the proprietor of a drug store superintend the 
compounding of prescriptions when he is absent 
for two weeks or perhaps longer, leaving the en- 
tire business in charge of the unexamined youth?” 

{Remarks.—From the act of incorporation of 
the Pharmaceutical Association of South Carolina, 
it appears that the Association is authorized to en- 
force the Pharmacy law, and elects four of the six 
members forming the Board of Pharmaceutical Ex- 
aminers. This body possesses the usual powers of 
similar boards in other States, including that of ex- 
amining and licensing apothecaries.* All haye to 
pay a license fee of five dollars, and an annual reg_ 
istration due of one dollar. The examination fee is 
not to exceed five dollars more, but all graduates of 
recognized schools of medicine or pharmacy are ex- 
empted from undergoing examination. Five hun- 
dred dollars’ fine or six months’ imprisonment is 
the penalty imposed for illegally practising 
pharmacy. So far everything is clear and fair 
enough, with the exception that no mention is made 
of drug clerks; but on looking further, we find their 
case attended to by Section 14, which says: ‘‘ That 
it shall not be lawful for the proprietor of any 
pharmaceutical shop to allow any person not qual- 
ified in accordance with the provisions of this act 
to dispense poisons or compound prescriptions.”’ 
The penalties attached to the violation of this 
section are the same as for the unlawful practice 
of pharmacy. To any one not a lawyer it seems 
clear that the Pharmaceutical Association has no 


cense, but can only prosecute his employer for 
allowing him to dispense poisons or compound 
prescriptions. The courts, however, may decide 
differently, for if is astonishing what lawyers can 
find in the text of a law simple and clear in ap- 
pearance. | 


Private Formuls,—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained : J. G. (New 
York City), C. N.S. (Napa City, Cal.), J. H. W. 
(Mt. Sterling, Ky.), M. B. (Chicago), and Rk. R 
(Philadelphia). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

A Difficult Manipulation,—_W. ¢& 4. 
(Oregon City) desire to know how to prepare the 
following prescription so as to obtain a permanent 
mixture : 

“Stronger ether.......... FP eh aos 2 drachms 
NPETIDACO ET 0 4h arcin ta pet bee cet Be ave 4 grains. 
Watereiina.s0s enough to complete 6 ounces. 

Directions—Dissolve the spermaceti in the ether, 
and add the water, stirring quickly.’’ It is scarcely 
possible to make a permanent mixture by following 
the directions of the prescriber. The first device 
that suggests itself is to add to the ethereal solution 
some oil of almonds, say about half an ounce, and 
to emulsify the whole in the usual way, but it is 
doubtful if the addition is admissible. 


C. W. (Detroit, Mich.) wishes to know how To 
Destroy Cabbage-worms, Pars green, 80 
effective with the potato-beetle, appears to be use- 
less against the worms. It is besides much more 
dangerous than in the case of the potato, as the 
cabbages are eaten while potato leaves are not. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


POSTPONEMENA\OF THE MEBTING. 
THE twenty-sixt Au ine of this 


body was to have been Wek? nta this 
month. At the meeting last yeaf'in Toron- 


to quite a number of members were anxious 
to have some other,date appointed, but the 
fact that the meetings had always occurred 
at that time carried the majority vote for 
the time named. 

The unlooked-for appearance of yellow 
fever in some portions of the Southern 
States recently led the officers of the Asso- 
ciation to make inquiries among the mem- 
bers as to the advisability of deferring the 
meeting, and the decision arrived at, after a 
careful review of the letters received, was 
to postpone it to some time in November. 
Circulars are to be issued at once to the 


members. . 
—__—_—__0—@— 
College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York. 


Tue Trustees of this Institution an- 
nounce the re-opening of their school at 
the building recently purchased by them 
at 209 and 211 East 23d Street, which has 
undergone complete renovation under their 
direction. The spacious Lecture Hall, one 
of the handsomest College Halls in the 
City, will seat 370 students; the Labora- 
tory has been well-fitted up and is con- 
siderably Jarger than the room formerly 
occupied for this purpose. The Labora- 
tory Course opens on the Ist of September, 
and the Regular Lecture Course on the 23d 
of the same month, and the Trustees con- 
fidently expect that their efforts will be re- 
warded by largely increased attendance. 
Tickets and seats for the Courses may be 
obtained at the College Laboratory between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 12:30 P. M. 

It is a matter for congratulation that, 
after struggling during its whole existence, 
the college at last owns and occupies its 
own building. For several years this de- 
sirable object has been sought, but only in 
the early part of this year was it accom- 
plished. 

Formerly a church edifice, the structure 
still retains a little of the ‘‘religious” ex- 
terior, but the words ‘‘College of Phar- 
macy” on its facade sufficiently enlighten 
the passer by as to its purposes. 

It is a building about 40 feet by 90, with 
light from all sides, solidly built, and most 
admirably arranged within for all the va- 
rious departments of pharmaceutical in- 
struction. 

On the basement floor is a smaller lecture 
room, which will easily accommodate 
200 persons, while long rows of cases con- 
tain specimens of materia medica, botany 
and chemicals, as also many pieces of phar- 
maceutical apparatus. Other rooms on the 
same floor are for the use of the Library, 
Board of Pharmacy, Trustees, Alumni, etc. 

On the second floor is the main lecture 
room, which is undoubtedly one of the 


finest lecture rooms in any medical or 


power to compel a drug clerk to take out a li- | pharmaceutical college in the country, In 
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size it is about 40 by 70 feet, and, as said 
above, capable of seating nearly 400 per- 
sons. Its acoustical properties are most 
admirable, while every one is so seated as 
to obtain the best possible view of the lec- 
turer and the lecture table. The rooms of 
the professors are adjoining, and at the rear 
of the lecture table, and these are so fitted 
as to afford every desirable facility for pre- 
paring the necessary apparatus and illus- 
trations for the lectures. 

At the front is a room for the Secretary 
and the records of the college. 

The upper floor (which is a new story 
built upon the original structure) is devoted 
to the Laboratory, Furnace Room, Weigh- 
ing Room, Museum, and Reading Room. 
No expense has been spared to render the 
college one of the most perfect and com- 
plete of its kind in the country for the ad- 
vancement of pharmacy, and those who 
have had the matter under their charge are 
deserving of great credit for the excellent 
results accomplished from the compara- 
tively limited resources upon which they 
could safely calculate. 

The coming session inaugurates a differ- 
ent plan of instruction from that heretofore 
pursued. This is alluded to in another 
article, and we need only say here that the 
junior or first year students attend lectures 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings and 
on Saturday afternoon, while the senior or 
second year students will attend on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Early in October it is proposed to omit 
one of the junior lectures and devote the 
evening to a Reception of the members and 
friends of the college, in order that a social 
gathering may make them more familiar 
with, and interested in, the work of the 
college. 

It is safe to add that, from the letters 
received and other indications, the class for 


‘the coming session will considerably exceed 


in numbers the lars class of the preceding 
year. ro SN 
Students are urged to n\akeXtheir ar- 
rangemeuts to be in the city in tiheto atail 
themselves of the opening lectures. ol 
Further information can be obtained by ‘ 
addressing the Secretary, H. A. CASSEBEER, 
at the college. 


oes 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 


BEFORE another issue of THe Drve- 
Gists CIRCULAR reaches its readers the 
sessions of the several colleges of pharmacy 
throughout the country will have begun, 
except in California, where the sessions are 
held at a different time of the year. Col- 
leges of pharmacy are now located in the 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burg, and San Francisco. In many of the 
medical colleges the branches of chemistry, 
materia medica, and botany are taught, and 
we understand that in the new medical col- 
lege soon to be opened in Memphis lectures 
on pharmacy will be given by James 5. 
Robinson, Ph.G., of that city. 

Our young readers must at once, if they 
have not already done so, elect which of 
these institutions will best suit their views, 
and then neglect no means by which they 
may not only attain proficiency, but also 
achieve success. 


ede 
*Graded Pharmaceutical Education. 


In almost every country where phar- 
macy has any rank as a distinct profession 
there are severe restrictions adopted by the 
Government, which either limit the number 
of those who can practise it on their own 
account, or impose on them such tedious 
and expensive preliminaries that the 
number is restricted and the quality im- 
proved. The nations who have given this 
pursuit the most freedom are our own 
country and Great Britain. But even these 
bave within a few years, in one way or 
another, made it more diflicult to practise 
pharmacy. 

In our own country it has been accom- 
plished by means of local laws, affecting 
only certain States or the large cities. In 
Great Britain it was by an act of Parlia- 
ment, which at first applied only toa por- 
tion of its territory, but now includes all 
England, Seotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

In the continental countries of Europe 
and in South America a high grade of edu- 
cation must be attained before the young 
man can become a student or apprentice in 
pharmacy. In Great Britain the apprentice- 


ship may begin without such restrictions, 
but the several examinations through which 
the young man must now pass sift out the 
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more incompetent. The pharmaceutical 
boards of our several States and cities do 
the same good work for their localities, and 
under our system of government it de- 
volves upon each separate State to elect 
how this particular work shall be accom- 
plished. 

In the colleges of pharmacy, which must 
be the educators of our pharmaceutists, the 
examinations are conducted with more care 
than twenty years ago, and the result is ap- 
parent in the results accomplished. The 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy a few 
years since led the advance by adopting a 
graded course of instruction, dividing its 
classes of students into junior and senior, 
and thus enabling them to take more thor- 
ough instruction than was possible under 
the old system. During last winter the 
College of Pharmacy of this city decided 
to adopt the same plan. More recently the 
Philadelphia College has taken the same 
action, and in both colleges it will be car- 
ried into effect during the present session. 
Before long even stricter rules will be 
necessary, and a preliminary examination 
will be insisted upon before the student can 
attend the lectures. The plan of examina- 
tion at the end of the first year is a de- 
sideratum, and will doubtless be one of 
the next steps which will be adopted. 

It is just as necessary for the proper 
education of the student as desirable for 
the public, that additional safeguards shall 
be adopted, as it becomes evident that it 
can be done without injustice. P. W. B. 
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Unjust Taxation of Druggists. 
To the Druggists Circular: 

{ Novice in your issue of July that ata 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, held at Reading last 
month, Mr. J. H. Stein desired information 
in regard to the State law requiring drug- 
gists to pay a license for the sale of patent 
medicines, Mr. Lemberger stating that he 
was obliged to pay a tax of thirty dollars 
last year, and no doubt all the druggists 
throughout the country had to pay the 
same. On motion of Mr. Lemberger a 
committee was aprcinted to circulate a 
petition in the different counties for the 
repeal of the act. 

I would state for the information of my 
brother druggists that one year ago the as- 
sessors taxed the patent medicine manufac- 
turers of this city, one firm’s taxes amount- 
ing to fifteen hundred -dollars. They all 
combined, making up a pool of some ten or 
twelve hundred dollars, appzaled the cases 
to court, and found that there was no law 
in existence by which such a tax could be 
collected, and that the law of 1849 (see 
Pamphlet laws of Pennsylvania, No. 575) 
had been repealed, and even if it had not 
been, the commonwealth could not collect 
from the apothecary, he being excepted, 
Besides all this, the law was considered 
unconstitutional. Yet, in spite of all this, 
the druggists of this city were taxed $6.50 
each, the minimum amount, the tax grab- 
bers thinking, no doubt, that all would 
pay so small an amount without Opposition, 
and a great many did. Yet there were 
many others who felt the injustice, and 
took steps to test the matter before the 
courts. Most of us were sued before the 
various aldermen of the city, who were 
shown that the law had been repealed 
twenty years ago. But they paid no atten- 
tion to the law, and rendered judgment 
against us. Our attorney has taken a writ 
of certiorari, and the matter will be again 
brought before the courts. The repeal can 
be found in the Pamphlet laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, pages 468 and 469, dated April 22, 
1858, and approved by Gov. William F. 
Packer. W. H. Brit. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


A Steam Magnet. 


M. THomasr states that when a current 
of steam is sent, under pressure of from 
five to six atmospheres, through a copper 
tube of from 8 to 12 mm. diameter, wound 
spirally around a small iron cylinder, the 
latter becomes so strongly magnetic that 
an iron needle placed some centimetres 
away from it is energetically attracted, and 
remains magnetized during the whole time 
the steam current passes through the tube. 


—_— -o-o—__—_—__ 


_‘ Wuy, doctor,” said a sick lady, ‘‘ you 
give me the same medicine you are giving 
my husband! How’s that ?? ‘All right,” 
replied the doctor; ‘‘ what’s sauce for the 
g00se is sauce for the gander !” 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


AND 


Paris Exposition and Pharmacy. 
To The Druggists Circular: 


TO convey an approximatt idea of this 
colossal monument of human industry it is 
necessary to dwell upon its dimensions as 
compared with our Philadelphia Exhibition 
in 1876. 

The main portion consists of a series of 
connected buildings erected in the form of 


a square, which, with annexes and the 
Trocadéro. (Permanent Art Building), 


covers some sixty-three acres of ground in 
the *‘Champ de Mars,” a military parade 
ground. It is said that the actual extent of 
the utilized buildings exceeds that of the 
Centennial Exhibition by about 25 per 
cent. more space. 

Newspaper correspondents have to a 
greater or lesser degree enlarged its mag- 
nificence and splendor, and in many in- 
stances have wilfully misrepresented its 
importance. It surpasses our Exhibition 
solely in articles of luxury and elegance, 
due allowance being made for a higher and 
bolder art. The acute and intelligent ob- 
server does not wonder at the great taste 
displayed when he recollects how it has 
been nursed for centuries and engrafted as 
a national study. 

When articles of general utility, con- 
venience and comfort are considered, the 
Centennial surpasses this exhibition in the 
same ratio as the French excel us in the 
production of the beautiful. We are far in 
advance of all nations in the labor field by 
reason of our natural and acquired facul- 
ties for invention, energy and enterprise. 
We have also a higher conception of the 
word improvement, and what it actually 
implies. Time will rescue us from artistic 
inferiority. 

PHARMACY, 

The products of European manufactur. 
ing chemists and pharmaceutists are well 
represented—especially tiose of France: as 
a matter of expectation the French make a 
brilliant and extensive display. England 
and the United States are not fairly repre- 
sented. Germany, owing to her late “un- 
pleasantness”’ with the Gallic race, is not 
amongst the exhibitors; the Germans con- 
tending that justice would not be impar- 
tially administered on account of the 
prejudice growing out of the results of the 
war, whilst the French maintain that Ger- 
many as an exhibitor might kindle anew 
the slumbering fires of hatred and revenge; 
still there is a conservative opinion which 
we leave to modern diplomacy. Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, and many of the 
smaller nationalities, are represented to an 
extent limited by their prestige as manu- 
facturing nations, 

FRENCH DEPARTMENT, 


Among the sixty-nine exhibitors of 
French pharmaceutical products the ma- 
jority show pills, lozenges and plasters; 
out of a possible 69, 27 show pills. Judg- 
ing from the many special manufactures of 
pills in both the French and American 
sections, it would appear that the physical 
regeneration of the universe depended 
chiefly upon the administration of this 
class of medicines. French preparations 
are dressed with characteristic taste and 
elegance, and are in consequence exceed- 
ingly attractive. 

Among the novelties are sugar-coated 
pills, colored in all the prismatic hues of 
the ever delightful rainbow, well finished 
and presented in elegant glassware. One 
of the so-called improvements consists of 
printing on the surface of a pill the name 
of the ingredient; this may be a ‘wise pre- 
caution, and might prevent the patient 
from taking a strychnine or a morphine 
pill instead of an innocent mixture; it is 
heralded as a grand invention. Nowhere 
will a printed pill be better appreciated 
than in Paris, where champagne, absinthe 
and spirit are consumed by the worshippers 
of Bacchus and his allied’spirits to an ex- 
tent incompatible with moderation or 
hygiene. 

Silvered and gilded pills, more orna- 
mental than useful, also attract the eye. 
Compressed gelatine pills and capsules are 
shown, for which the usual claim of great- 
er solubility, ete., is made; specimens are 
shown containing dry medicaments and ex- 
tracts; these latter are moulded into all 
shapes, and for the sake of variety are 
called Compressed Gelatine Pearls, Loz- 
enges, with the name of ingredient em- 
bossed on the surface, claim our attention 
next, the assortment is very large. They 
are shown in delicate colors and many ar- 
tistic forms, with medicinal incorporations 
of every description; they are very beauti- 
fully embossed, and show great’ skill in 
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manufacture. Next we come to dry, 
spongy medicinal extracts, including malt; 
medicated soluble capsules; oil of beef 
marrow, said to be a cure for consump- 
tion (?); cantharides rendered permanent- 
ly (2) effective by subjection to the fumes of 
sulphur; dialyzed iron troches, and medi 
cated soluble bougies of every description; 
these, together with the articles above men- 
tioned, appear to be worthy of special 
notation. 

In druggists’ sundries 


which is simple and of light construction; 
a great improvement on the clumsy con- 
trivances now in use. The display of sur 
gical instruments, trusses and glassware is 
a very excellent and extensive one, but the 
fact that many of their best instruments 
are specially designated by the American 
inventor’s name, induces us to believe that 


we produce more convenient and improved | 


apparatus. 

Chemists are represented by Camus 
Fréres, Neppel & Co., Billaut & Billaudot, 
Poulene & Wittmann, Montreuil Fréres & 
Co., Pharmacie Centrale and others ; their 
displays are elaborate. It is quickly dis- 
cernible that they have given special atten- 
tion to the art of crystallization from an 
artistic standpoint, and well have they suc- 
ceeded. 

BRITISH DEPARTMENT. 


Next to the French the English section 
is the largest; among the exhibitors whose 
names are more or less familiar to us are 
Savory & Moore, Morson & Son, and 
Allen & Hanbury. The display of heavy 
chemicals is the best and largest in the 
Exhibition; there are many exhibits 
worthy of special notice; unfortunately 
their names are unfamiliar. Among the 
manufacturing chemists who are somewhat 
known to us are the firms of T. & H. 
Smith & Co., G. Atkinson & Co. (formerly 
Atkinson & Biggar) and J. H. Macfarlan 
& Co. 

CANADIAN SECTION. 

Our Canadian friends make a very cred. 
itable display, though a less important one 
than at the Centennial. The wel] known 
houses of Lymans, Clare & Co. and Lymans 
Bros. & Co, exhibit their specialties. Our 
worthy industrious Canadian associate of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Mr. Wm. Saunders of London, makes a very 
excellent display of fluid extracts, roots, 
barks and herbs. _ H. J. Rose of Toronto, 
another of our Canadian co-laborers, has 
not allowed his name to be consigned to 
posterity without having some of his 
specialties recognized at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878. 

"AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 


The following firms are represented: 
Wyeth & Bro, add a charm to Section C 2 
by exhibiting (in a beautiful case) elixirs, 
compressed pills, and a few specialties; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., an elegant and 
unsurpassed display of very soluble pills; 
McKesson & Robbins, 8 samples of Ameri- 
can oils and 24 of selected roots, barks and 
herbs; Warner & Co., an attractive exhibit 
of sugar coated pills and granules in great 
variety; Tilden & Co., fluid extracts, pills, 
and specialties; this latter firm has been 
fortunate enough to receive the greatest 
amount of space allotted to any exhibitor, 
situated in the heart of the American sec- 
tion, 20x25 feet. The height of their pa. 
vilion is some twenty feet; the pillars are 
draped with beautiful curtains, and their 
various manufactures are well displayed. 

C. T. White & Co. exhibit bromide of 
potassium, quinine, morphine, etc. ; Hance 
Bros. & White, fluid extracts and pills; H. 
Bower, glycerine; Hurtt & Bro., witch 
hazel preparations; Chesebrough Manufac- 
turing Company, vaseline and its products; 
cosmoline is shown; Mellor & Rittenhouse 
have extract of licorice in sticks and paste, 
and a curiosity in the form of jervia from 
veratrum viride; H. J. Baker & Bro., 
castor oil, borax, camphor and saltpetre; 
Smith & Co., homeopathic concentrations, 
pellets, and Alkethrepta. It is to be re- 
gretted that Powers & Weightman, 
Rosengarten & Sons, C. Pfizer & Co. and 
others who exhibited at Philadelphia are 
unrepresented; their products would give 
European manufacturers an excellent im- 
pression of our skill in the manufacture of 
chemicals. The above named comprise all 
the names in the Pharmaceutical Group 
except your humble servants, Seabury & 
Johnson, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A careful and critical inspection of the 
various European pharmaceutical products 
reveals the indisputable fact that our manu- 


the only real | 
novelty consists of a new wafer machine, | 


r 
factures are unsurpassed by our transat- 
lantic brethren. At the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion European manufacturers were not 
fairly represented, inasmuch as they made 
a very limited display; but at this time 
there are no less than 200 of the most influ. 
ential and largest manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical chemicals and those allied and 
special branches legitimately connected 
with pharmacy. The sole advantage 
which the manufactures of any nation pos-_ 
sess over all others is merely a secondary 
one, and that isthe art of dressing articles” 
in the most presentable form. This at-— 
tractive quality belongs specially to the 
French, and is not confined to pharmacy 


alone, but penetrates every branch of their 
industries; they are immeasurably superior 
simply marvellous, illimitable in its appli- 
cation, and carried from the sublime 
hilaratingly grotesque and ridiculous. The 
acquisition of exceedingly good and har-— 
best possible manner is attainable by all — 
nations, and, as our ideas of true art ex- — 
merchandise attractively will be develope 
as a natural consequence, i 
All International Exhibitions are of — 
great value to those nations who are thor 
most advanced ideas of art and progress. 
Such institutions not only demonstrate op- 
cesses with many possibilities. A practical — 
enquirer will always find profitable em- — 
those articles in which his selfish purposes 
are concerned. 
ter of no small importance ifthe American 
Pharmaceutical Association would appoint 
Universal Exhibition; the duty of such 
committee or delegation being to investi- 
allied branches, and to embody in a report 
the results of their labors, with observations — 
be elected from pharmaceutists who have — 
“no axes to grind;” their deliberations 
would be freer from selfish motives. The 
report would of course become the common 
2 4 5 = 
cluded in its proceedings. Theexpense of me 
this committee could be borne by the asso- 4 
would accomplish all requirements; the in- — 
formation ~ conveyed would be a rich 
and would be more or less valuable— 
to every member. At the same time — 
with the most advanced nations, and 
fortify our position as a manufacture _ 
traffic of the world it requires no deep 
penetration to prognosticate. bs 
familiar with the French language for neg- + 
lecting to inflict on the general reader a 
at best act as ‘‘excitants ” and “‘irritants,” 
I remain, though in exile, very truly 
Paris, July 17, 1878. 
*>e— 
Press the juice from sufficient quantity 
of fruit to make 2 gallons; wash the pomace 
pounds of white sugar in this, and add the 
strained, clear juice. Fill aclean cask per- 
piece of cloth; let stand, filling up with 
some of the mixture, reserved for the pur- ‘fs 
again, drive in the bung tightly, and let 
stand in a cool place for six months. Then 
bottles, cork tightly, and seal—Mrs. Clark, — 
in Rural New Yorker. 2 
ax) 
Indelible Ink. 4 
INDELIBLE ink spots can be removed by 
nide of potassium to half an ounce of wa- 
means of a stiff camel’s-hair brush. After 
the ink has been removed wash the article — ae 
cyanide. The utmost caution must be used 4 
in handling this cyanide of potassium, a8 


in this respect. Their artistic boldness is 
height of grandeur to that of the most ex-— 
monious taste in presenting goods in the — 
pand, the faculty of labelling and cress 
ij 
APPOINT A COMMITTEE. ‘a 
oughly interested in the acquisition of the — 
portunities, but impress the mental pro- — 
ployment by carefully inspecting at least — 
In my humble opinion it would be a mat. 
two or three of its members to visit every 
e 
gate the products of the pharmacy and its 
and suggestions. These gentlemen should 
would be the more acceptable as they 
property of the association, and be in- 
ciation without difficulty; two weeks 
compensation for the outlay incurred, 
it would place us at least on an equality — 
ing nation whose future influence on the — ; 
Apologizing to those of us who are 
vocabulary of pet French phrases, which 
yours, GEORGE J. SEABURY. 64 
Blackberry Wine. 
in 2 gallons of water; strain, dissolve 10 c 
fectly full, and cover, the bung-hole with a 
pose, until fermentation ceases; fill up 
draw off without shaking the cask, put into 
—————_@#¢e———_- H| 
using a solution of twenty grains of cya- — 
ter. Apply the solution to the article by 
thoroughly in water so as to get out all the — 
it is adeadly poison. Care must be taken 


or cut, as it is poisonous. 


} 
not to get any of the solution on a scratch | 
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New Favorite Odors. 
(For The Druggists Circular.] 
BY G. DUBELLB, PH. D, 
As the originator, I desire to draw par- 


\ 


ticular attention to the following well ap- 
proved formulas: 


Lady Hayes Bouquet. 
Extract of violets........ 40 fl. ozs. 
ss tuberose.... - 10 


a cassia flowers. 10 


* ambergris ....° 216 ‘“‘ 
Ofto of roses. +. -. 7... as 
SynOf Neroli..... 5... in 

fa beTeAmMOt...'s.-..:. ets 
BeenIAvOnOCr ca... 4g “Ss 


Lucea Bouquet. 


Extract of jasmine. ..... 20 
‘ jonquil ....... Binet 
ns Wioleta.;.reiz.410 . = 3° 
ambergris..... 10): 3S 
SUOE NETOL 25 as « <iwnrintes 11g dr 
Otto of roses............. tae 
Oilof lavender ...... eee es 


Charlotie Cushman Bouquet. 


Triple ext. of roses....... 82 fl. ozs 
Pe ihe tuberose.... 24 me 
as iy OLFISs Stet 12 se 
x o amberoris:. 4 |‘ 
¥ i mish: cos. 2 «s 
POL DELPaMOU..~-. -.cen 1. 
“SELLY ) STI Si ea fla 
Clara Kellogg Bouquet. 
Extract of tuberose..... 20 fl. ozs. 
out Violetss <tozte: 20; Lesa 
i s TOSCS )f arb. eeu G és 
4 Vanilla tes b8iqn 
fs tolu-eeins sly THA i 
“ ambergris..... Apt ASS 
Oil of neroli...... = 1 dr. 
Brecon) Saitoh det 
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THE three degrees in medical treatment 
-Positive, ill ; comparative, pill ; superla- 
ive, bill —N. Y. Medical Times, 
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Tue latest thing in monograms is to 
‘ave it on Cigarettes. 
ianufacturers of Vanity Fair have brought 
‘Out in a most tempting style, 


| ing for fifteen months. 


The Banana.* 


BANANA plants are indigenous to the 
tropical world, where they are widely dis- 
tributed and have been cultivated for their 
fruit by savage as well as civilized peoples 
from time immemorial. The amount of 
fruit they bear, in proportion tothe ground 
they occupy and the care they receive, is 
enormous; and they are almost the sole 
sustenance of millions of human beings. 
In Florida, and some other parts along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, banana rais- 
ing is quite an important industry. A gen- 
tleman of Tallahassee, Florida, writing to 
me a year or two ago, said: ‘‘ Banana 
plants are worth 25 to 30 cents each. They 
come from suckers from around the old 
plant. Each plant will give from eight to 
ten yearly. We plant 485 bearing plants 
to the acre, and they bear fruit from fifteen 
to eighteen months after being set out.” 

Musa sapientum is the banana of com- 
merce, and MZ. paradisiaca the plantain. 
Both of these species are so nearly allied 
that some of their varieties defy botanical 
distinction. The banana plant has purple 
spots on its stem, and its fruits are shorter 
and rounder than those of the plantain. But 
in cultivation there are varieties of both 
species that are greatly superior to the 
originals. There are many species of Musa, 
however, and all useful in their way. Be- 
sides those mentioned, the Chinese banana, 
M. Sinensis, is a dwarf, quick growing, and 
heavily fruiting species that, in some of 
the British colonies and Pacific islands, is 
being successfully cultivated. This is the 
kind most generally met with in green- 
houses, All the Musas contain a deal of 
fibrous tissue in their leaf stalks; the most 
noticeable in this case being M. textilis, 
which is largely planted in the East and 


‘West Indies, Malayan and Philippine Is- 


lands. The fiber is known as Manila hemp. 
The finer material is used in the manufac- 
ture of shawls and other fabrics, and the 
rougher for ship cordage; it is also used in 
paper making. Banana plants are likewise 
used for other domestic purposes; the 
young leaves as culinary vegetables, the 
mature ones for thatching huts, and mats 
are made of leaf strips. 

The common banana grows from 10 to 
20 feet high, the Chinese from 5 to 7 feet, 
but the Abyssinian, M. enscte, attains a 
height of 30 or more feet. This latter is a 
noble looking plant, with very stout 
“stem,” and vast obliquely-erect leaves 
that have a deepred mid rib. In fact, this 
Abyssinian banana produces the largest en- 
tire leaf of any known plant whatever. A 
few years ago an extremely fine specimen 
grew in the palm house at Kew; I measured 
the blade of one of its leaves and found it 
to contain 89 square feet. This species is 
often met with in greenhouses. Its fruit is 
useless as food, but the base of the flower 
stalk is cooked and used as a vegetable. 
This species never produces suckers, and 
must, therefore, be raised from seed. The 
Kew specimen referred to kept on bloom- 
Banana plants are 
much cultivated for ornamental green- 
houses. Though the commoner kinds are 
frequently met with, we have sorts partic- 
ularly adapted for this purpose. They in- 
clude: M. vittata, a variety whose leaves 
are variegated with large white blotches 
and streaks; M. zebrina, whose leaves are 
deep green spotted with crimson above and 
crimson shaded underneath; the Chinese 
banana, whose leaves are in a rosette-like 
tuft at the top of its short ‘“‘ stem,” MZ. sw- 
perba, in appearance just intermediate be- 
tween the Chinese and Abyssinian ba- 
nanas; the Abyssinian banana so lony as it 
can be kept in a small state, and this is done 
by root confinement. Moreover, we winter 
this species successfully in the cellar, And 
there are a few kinds highly ornamental on 
account of their brilliant red flowers 
(bracts), notably M. coceinia, which does 
best planted out in a conservatory. It only 
grows some 6 to 8 feet high. 

In some European gardens the Chinese 
banana is grown in glass houses for its fruit 
alone, and that most successfully, too; 
bunches weighing from 40 to 70 pounds be- 
ing produced. A soil of turfy loam and 
old manure is used, a high temperature is 
employed, and lots of moisture at the root, 
overhead, and in the atmosphere given. 
This species often fruits in the green- 
houses without any special care, but then 
we cannot expect such excellent results as 
we would did we treat for fruit only. A 
nice bunch ripened here last fall. 

Banana plants may be introduced to the 


The enterprising | summer flower garden with excellent effect, 


*By William Falconer, in the Rural New Yorker, 
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| plunged out of sight. 
| want sheltered positions, otherwise their 
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grouped with other sub-tropical plants in 
beds or borders, or, better still, isolated in 
sheltered nooks. They may be planted out, 
or if preferred kept in pots and the pots 
But in all cases they 


leaves will be torn to shreds by the winds. 


They should never suffer for the want of | 


water, and liquid manure is highly appre- 
ciated. 

[In addition to the above, say the editors, 
we need add, at this time, only a few re- 
marks. Under favorable conditions a ba- 
nana plant (varieties of Musa sapientwm) 
will produce on the average, in one year, 
three bunches of fruit, each weighing 44 
pounds; these would yield for every three 
acres, in hot climates, 404,800 pounds of 
bananas, and in countries on the limits of 
its culture, 140,800 pounds. 

As an ornamental plant we wish the ba- 
nana was better known. All of the varie- 
ties are desirable for the conservatory, but 
M. ensete isin every way desirable as an out- 
door plant as well. In the house, besides 
presenting one of the noblest types of veg- 
etation, it stands the dust and heat just as 
well as scores of quite inferior plants which 
are prized only fortheir large leaves. Out 
of doors, we have found that the leaves of 
this species are less torn than those of the 
others, and a single specimen placed last 
summer in a position exposed to the north 
and west winds was the admiration of 
those who saw it.] 
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The Candle Tree. 


In Hooker's Journalof Botany we find an 
account of the ‘‘Candle Tree,” which is 
worth reading. This remarkable tree grows 
only in the valley of Chagres, where it 
forms entire forests. On entering them a 
person might almost fancy himself trans- 
ported into a chandler’s shop. From all 
the stems and lower branches hang long 
cylindrical fruits, of a yellow wax color, so 
much resembling a candle as to have given 
rise to the popular appellation. The fruit 
is generally from two to three but not un- 
frequently four feet long, and an inch in 
diameter. The tree itself is about twenty- 
four feet high, with opposite trifoliated 
leaves and large white blossoms, Which ap- 
pear throughout the year, but are in great 
abundance during the rainy season. The 
Palo de Velas belongs to the natural order 
Crescentrace, and is a Parmentiera, of 
which genus, hitherto, only one species, the 
P. edults, De Cand., was known to exist. 
The fruit of the latter, called Quanhscilote, 
is eaten by the Mexicans, while that of the 
former serves for food to numerous herds 
of cattle. Bullocks, especially, if fed with 
the fruit of this tree, guinea grass, and 
Batatilla Ipomea brachypoda, Benth.), soon 
get fat. It is generally admitted, however, 
that the meat partakes in some degree of 
the peculiar, apple-like smell of the fruit; 
but this is by no means disagreeable, and 
easily prevented if, for a few days previous 
to the killing of the animal, the food is 
changed. The tree produces its principal 
harvest during the dry season, when all the 
herbaceous vegetation is burned up; and 
on that account its cultivation in tropical 
countries is especially to be recommended, 
a few acres of it would effectually prevent 
that want of fodder which is always most 
severely felt after the periodical rains have 


ceased. 
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The Explosiveness of Flour. 


PRoFEssoRS PECK AND PecKHAM, of the 
University of Minnesota, have been making 
an extensive series of experiments to de- 
termine the cause of the recent flour mill 
explosion at Minneapolis. The substances 
tested were coarse and fine bran, material 
from stone grinding wheat; wheat dust, 
from wheat dust house; middlings, general 
mill dust, dust from middlings machines, 
dyst from flour dust house (from stones), 
and flour., When thrown in a body on a 
light, all these substances put the light out. 
Blown by a bellows into the air surround- 
ing a gas flame, the following results were 
obtained; 

Coarse bran would not burn. Fine bran 
and flour dust burn quickly, with consid- 
erable blaze. Middlings burn quicker, but 
with less flame. All the other substances 
burn very quickly, very much like gun- 
powder. 

In all these cases there was a space 
around the flash where the dust was not 
thick enough to ignite from particle to par- 
ticle; hence it remained in the air after the 
explosion. Flour dust, flour middlings, etc., 
when mixed with air, thick enough to ig- 
nite from particle to particle, and separated 
so that each particle is surrounded by air, 
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will unite with the oxygen in the air, pro- 
ducing a gas at high temperature, which 
requires an additional space, hence the 
bursting. 

There is no gas which comes from flour 
or middlings that is an explosive; it is the 
direct combination with the air that pro- 
duces gas, requiring additional space. 
Powerful electric sparks from the electric 
machine and from the Leyden jar were 
passed through the air filled with dust of 
the different kinds, but without an explo- 
sion in any case. A platinum wire kept at 
a white heat by a galvanic battery would 
not produce an explosion. The dust would 
collect upon it and char to black coals, but 
would not blaze nor explode. 

A piece of glowing charcoal, kept hot by 
the bellows, would not produce an explo- 
sion when surrounded by dust, but when 
fanned into a blaze the explosion followed. 
A common kerosene lantern, when sur- 
rounded by dust of all degrees of density, 
would not produce an explosion, but when 
the dust was blown into the bottom, 
through the globe and out of the top, it 
would ignite. To explode quickly the dust 
must be dry. Evidently when an explo- 
sion has been started in a volume of dusty 
air, loose flour may be blown into the air 
and made a source of danger.—Scientific 
American. 


a —- 
How to Color Metals. 


Very beautiful effects can be produced 
by giving tints to metallic objects, or cer- 
tain portions of them, and the following 
are some of the methods employed for that 
purpose; Metals may be colored rapidly by 
covering their surface with a layer of sul- 
phuric acid in solution. According to the 
thickness of the layer and duration of its 
action, shades can be produced of gold, 
of copper, carmine, chestnut brown, light 
aniline blue, and reddish-white. All those 
colors are brilliant, and if care has been 
taken to clean the metal before subjecting 
it to the action of the acid, they will bear 
polishing very well. By dissolving 4214 
grammes of acetate of lead in 225 grammes 
of water, and heating the mixture to 88° 
Centigrade (190%° Fahrenheit), or 93° Centi- 
grade (1995° Fahrenheit), it decomposes, 
forming a precipivave of sulphate of lead in 
black flakes; if a metallic object is plunged 
in that bath, the deposit settles on it, anda 
coloring is produced, generally of a red- 
dish-brown, the shade of which depends on 
the thickness of the precipitate. Care must 
be taken to heat the objects to be acted 
upon in a regular manner, so that the col- 
oring shall become uniform. Iron treated 
in that way assumes the aspect of bluish 
steel; zinc, on the contrary, becomes brown. 
If, instead of the acetate of lead, an equal 
quantity of sulphuric acid is used, and the 
heat is raised somewhat higher than the 
degree mentioned above, cannon-bronze 
may be colored a magnificent red or green, 
very stable. Beautiful imitations of mar- 
ble are obtained by heating bronze objects 
to 100° Centigrade (212° Fahrenheit) with 
a solution of lead thickened with gum 
adragant, and afterward submitting them 
< .ue action of the deposit of acetate of 
lead mentioned above, 


Strength of Insects. 


THE late Professor Goss gives an inter- 
esting instance of the herculean strength 
of the common beetle. ‘‘ Every one,” says 
the Professor, ‘‘ who has taken the common 
beetle in his hand knows that its limbs, if 
not remarkable for agility, are very power- 
ful, but I was not prepared for’so Samson- 
like a poweras that I have just witnessed. 
When the insect was brought to me, hav- 
ing no box to put it in, I was at a loss 
where to place it until I could kill it; a 
quart bottle full of milk being on the table, 
Poised the beetle for the present under 
that, the hollow of the bottle allowing him 
to stand upright. Presently, to my surprise, 
the bottle began to move slowly and glide 
along the smooth table, propelled by the 
muscular power of the imprisoned insect, 
and continued for some time to perambu- 
late the surface, to the astonishment of all 
who witnessed it. The weight of the bot- 
tle and contents could not have been less 
than 344 Ibs,, while that of the beetle would 
be under 44 oz., so that it moved a weight 
112 times greater than its own. <A better 
notion than figures can convey will be at- 
tained by this fact, by supposing a lad of 
fifteen to be imprisoned under the great 
ball of St. Paul’s, which weighs fifteen 
thousand pounds, and to move it to and 
fro upon a smooth pavement by pushing 
within !” 
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Hasheesh.* 
BY CHARLES RICHET. 


HASHEESH is the extract of Indian hemp. 
This extract, mixed with different aro- 
matics and vegetable oils, forms dawamesk, 
a sort of nauseous confection taken before 
a meal. Then there is the hasheesh smoked 
in pipes or in cigarettes, and this is the 
form in which the drug is most commonly 
taken in the East. The aqueous extract is 
known as dafioun,; it is more active than 
the other two preparations. It takes nearly 
four parts of dawamesk to make one of 
hafioun. It is very difficult to find out any 
more concerning the Oriental modes of pre- 
paring hasheesh; still, though our pharma- 
ceutical information be insufficient, we are 
pretty familiar with the psychic effects of 
the drug. I have taken it myself again and 
again in various doses, and have adminis- 
tered it to many of my friends, and what- 
ever I shall have to say concerning its prop- 
erties will be based upon my own observa- 
tions. Taken in moderate doses it produces 
a kind of intoxication that is very pleasant, 
highly advantageous for a correct knowl- 
edge of intellectual phenomena, and at the 
same time free from serious consequences. 
The worst that is to be expected when one 
takes either dawamesk or hafioun in suit- 
able quantities is slight disorder of the di- 
gestion, and a little sense of heaviness and 
of cerebral excitation. 

Tf one has not been told what to expect, 
the first effects of hasheesh pass by un- 
noticed; these consist of a certain motor 
and sensor excitability of the spinal cord. 
There is a twitching in the nape of the 


neck, the back and the legs, and a shiver- | 


ing that extends over the whole body. It 
isas though there were puffs of hot and 
cold air rising to the head; but withal 
there is a vague sense of comfortableness, 
and one finds himself in a state of great 
good-humor, as is the case of most persons 
after the absorption of a certain amount of 
alcohol. By degrees the excitation of the 
spinal cord produces effects that are more 
characteristic, as muscular exertion of every 
kind, walking, stretching, dancing, lifting 
heavy weights; but meantime the mind is 
calm. Suddenly, however, on hearing some 
chance remark, the patient is seized with a 
fit of laughing without any apparent cause, 
and this continues for a length of time. 
This having passed, he comes to himself 
again, and recognizes the first effects of the 
poison. 

Ideas now come crowding on his brain, 
one following another with bewildering 
rapidity. Thoughts come and go without 
any apparent law of succession or con- 
comitance, but in reality they are goy- 
erned by the immutable laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas and impressions. The 
patient thinks the persons he sees around 
him very slow and dull. Language is not 
swift enough to give expression to his 
rapid thoughts. There is, as it were, a 
hypertrophy of ideas. What in the normal 
state would cause very trifling discomfort, 
now becomes an unbearable evil, and the 
patient cries and begs for commiseration. 
With the air of a tragic actor he will tell 
you that it rains, or that the wind blows. 
One’s self-esteem is magnified, and he looks 
down with scorn upon the ignorance of 
others, 

Thus, then, to say nothing as yet of the 
change in sensation, the moral person is 
entirely transformed. I am not aware that 
the resemblance of these phenomena to 
those of hysteria has ever been noticed. In 
general, hysterical women are very intelli- 
gent, with brilliant ideas and a lively im- 
agination; but their mental activity labors 
under two defects, namely, the exaggera- 
tion of the feelings and the absence of 
will. The same thing is seen in the use 
of hasheesh. 

But there are other phenomena that are 
still more characteristic of hasheesh, espe- 
cially its effects on our notions of time and 
space. Under its influence, time seems to 
be of interminable length. Between two 
clearly-conceived ideas the patient descries 
a host of others that are indeterminate and 
incomplete, and of which he is only dimly 
conscious; but he is filled with admiration 
at their number and vastness. Now we 
measure time by the memory of the ideas 
that have passed through the mind, and 
hence an instant appears immensely long 
to one under the hasheesh influence. Sup- 
pose, as is common enough in the use of 
this drug, that in the space of one second 
fifty different thoughts enter the brain; 
now, since in the normal state it requires 
several minutes to conceive fifty different 


* Translated and condensed by R Fitzgerald, 
A. M., for the Popular Science Monthly. 


thoughts, the inference will be that many | the delirious idea has its origin in fact, in 


minutes have gone by. 
years, and minutes become ages. 

This illusion has no parallel; yet in 
dreaming, or rather in that intermediate 
state which is neither sleeping nor waking, 
we experience something similar. I recol- 
lect having been at work one day with a 
friend, and, as I felt drowsy, asking him 
te let me sleep for a few minutes. On 
awaking, I was assured by him that I had 
slept hardly a second; and yet in that brief 
time I had had a very complicated dream, 
and, in consequence of the multiplicity of 
my thoughts, the time had appeared to be 
of considerable length. So, if a person be 
awakened by some sudden, loud noise, he 
will oftentimes, in the fraction of a second, 
pass in imagination through scenes and 
adventures of a very complicated nature. 
A like illusion may be procured at will by 
shutting the eyes while one is riding in a 
carriage: under such circumstances the 
journey will appear to have no end; on 
opening the eyes from time to time, and 
observing the landmarks, the progress will 
seem to be extremely slow. 

But in dreaming and in sleep this illu- 
sion as to the lapse of time is vague and 
ill-defined. Under the influence of hasheesh, 
on the contrary, it becomes singularly 
definite. Noris the illusion of the sight 
less astonishing, which causes inconsider- 
able distances to appear enormously great. 
I donot know whether this illusion has 
been observed under any other conditions 
than those of “hasheesh-poisoning, nor can 
I offer any rational explanation of it. It is 
difficult even to describe it. It causes a 
bridge, an avenue, to stretch out to un- 
heard of lengths. On going up a ladder, 
the rounds appear to reach up to the sky. 
A river whose opposite bank is in sight be- 
comes an arm of the sea. And, besides 
these two illusions of space and time, 
which, by the way, often persist twenty- 
four hours or more, there are other illu- 
sions of the strangest kind imaginable. 
Hallucinations, on the contrary, are infre- 
frequent, though one remarkable instance 
has been observed by Dr. Moreau of Tours. 


It is oftentimes very hard to draw the 
distinction between illusion and hallucina 
tion, but nevertheless there is a difference 
between these two manifestations of morbid 
psychic activity. When an insane patient 
sees at his elbow a walking, talking spectre, 
he has a hallucination. But if in a dark 
forest, at night, one takes some deformed 
trunk for a ghost, he has an illusion. Tllu- 
sion presupposes an actual sensation, the 
perception of which is exaggerated and er- 
roneous, whereas hallucination comes spon- 
taneously without requiring a sensation to 
give rise to it. Now, under the hasheesh 
influence, the sensations are exaggerated so 
as to produce endless illusions. The 
slightest sound becomes a crash, and we 
hear the fall of waters, the roar of cataracts, 
the blare of trumpets, or brilliant har- 
monies. I have seen persons, naturally 
almost insensible to music, lifted by a few 
musical notes into an ecstasy such as we 
read of in the lives of saints. But fora 
description of all these sensations, I would 
refer the reader to the brilliant pages of 
Théophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Club des Hachi- 
chins.” 

I will not go over ground trod by Gautier, 
but will content myself with touching 
upon another point of psychological inter- 
est. We will suppose the illusion to be 
stronger than anything noticed in the fore- 
going instances; that instead of being a 
simple disorder of the perceptive faculties, 
it affects the conceptive powers. Under 
normal conditions, external impressions 
awaken manifold ideas in our minds; 
besides the association of ideas there is 
association of impressions with ideas. For 
instance, a certain taste, smell, or sound 
gives rise to a multitude of conceptions 
that follow one another according to the 
direction we may be pleased to give them. 
The faculty of attention enables us to check 
the uprising of the conceptionscalled forth 
by the taste, smell, or sound. Often, while 
attention is fixed on an object, we neither 
hear nor see what is passing without. In 
reality we do see and hear, but these sen- 
sations are obliterated, and pass out of the 
mind without leaving a trace behind. In 
the use of hasheesh, in virtue of the loss of 
will, the intensity of the perceptions,-and 
the excitation of the brain, every external 
impression calls forth a series of delirious 
conceptions, and there is no check. 

Dr. Moreau lays great stress on the re- 
semblance subsisting between these 
hasheesh illusions and the systematic 
delirium of the insane. In most lunatics 


Seconds become | a sensation, a pain, an impression from 


without. This forms for them the logical 
basis of a system of erroneous judgments. 
If, for instance, they suffer from nausea 
or gastric pains, they say they have been 
poisoned; that their enemies have mixed 
poison with their food. Precisely the same 
thing is found in the use of hasheesh. 
Every sensation immediately calls forth an 
insane thought, or rather a thousand such 
thoughts. Hence it really appears as 
though the veil were rent in twain, and 
that by the use of this drug we are enabled 
to witness the mind itself at its work. The 
mysterious and silent travail which in the 
normal state produces our thoughts and 
judgments is no longer either mysterious 
or silent: we can see how the whole is con- 
nected, and can look on while ideas are 
being evolved. But, unfortunately, under 
the hasheesh influence one is no longer 
master of his own thoughts, and must, per- 
force, follow them in their disorderly 
course. Here we observe close resemblance 
between the three states of dreaming, in- 
sanity and hasheesh intoxication. In all 
these external impressions are all-powerful, 
and the mind is subject, unchecked, to the 
excitation of the senses. 

One great difference between intoxica- 
tion by hasheesh and that by alcohol and 
chloroform, is that in the former, when the 
dose is light, memory is intact: one remem- 
bers with nrarvellous exactitude all that he 
saw, did or said. But if the dose be strong, 
the loss of memory is complete; then, too, 
there is delirium, wild delirium. In such 
doses hasheesh is dangerous, though 1 do 
not think a single case of death from this 
cause has ever been recorded in Europe. 
But sometimes the delirium has continued 
for several days, and assumed serious pro- 
portions. No one should take hasheesh 
without having some person to care for 
him while under the influence of the drug; 
oftentimes the hasheesh gives such a sense 
of lightness and agility that a person will 
attempt to fly by leaping out of a window. 

In the East hasheesh is in very general 
use. It is nearly always smoked in large 
pipes, which are passed from mouth to 
mouth. The smoke is very agreeable, pos- 
sessing a peculiar aromatic odor. On en- 
tering certain Arab cafés at Cairo or at 
Damascus, one perceives this penetrating 
odor, which gently intoxicates even those 
who do not smoke. In this mild dose 
hasheesh produces a sort of sleepiness, 
during which external objects assume fan- 
tastic forms, and allis like a dream. The 
monotonous, nasal music has a gentle, 
tranquilizing effect during thissleep. On 
the walls of the café are rudely-pictured 
camels, grotesque human forms, or the 
surface is marked with lines, quadrangles 
and triangles. In the minds of the 
hasheesh-smokers these rude pictures 
awaken delightful illusions, and they 
fancy themselves to be transported to 
Mohammed’s paradise. To further amuse 
the indolence of the customers, a chanter 
drones out a long story, semi-religious, 
semi-heroic. The tale is in couplets, and 
between the couplets the music strikes 
up again its interminable rhythm. Now 
and then a smoker will rise staggering to 
his feet, and will give expression by yells 
to the delight with which he contemplates 
some fantastic image that he sees. The 
rest of the company then laugh uproar- 
iously, but anon will greet the last speaker 
with ‘‘Allah be with thee! Allah be 
praised!” Never shallI forget this specta- 
cle, which, ina dark corner of the noisy 
bazaars of Damascus, with the dim light of 
asmoky lamp, to the sound of the tam- 
bourine and guitar with three cords, en- 
abled me to understand one side of Oriental 
life. 

———++e—_____ 
Trees as Absorbents of Sewage. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the American 
Architect calls attention to the phenomenon 
which he has observed in the outflow-of 
waste from his own house. Hehas a close- 
built brick cesspool eight feet in diameter 
and eight feet deep, with an overflow 
thence for liquids into a percolating stone 
cesspool 10 x 10 feet; both are domed over 
at the top, closed each with a flat stone, and 
covered with soil. Unlike his neighbors, 
whose cesspools are constructed in the 
same manner and in the same kind of soil, 
but who are subjected to the necessity of 
cleaning out both cesspools at frequent in- 
tervals, his own have been in use for four 
years without being opened, and have given 
him no inconvenience. A few months ago 
a deep excavation in the street near his per- 
colating or overflow cesspool revealed the 


fered with stiffness of their limbs after a 
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LD 
fact that the moisture from it was all ab- 
sorbed by the roots of three large and very 
flourishing trees, a tulip and two maples, 
in its immediate neighborhood. There 
could be no accumulation of water,” he 
says ‘‘ where there were such channels to 
draw it up.” This certainly is an important 
point to be considered in locating the area 
of absorption for household waste. We do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere 
noticed this very probable sanitary function 
of trees; but if the theory is correct, it goes 
far to solve the most serious difficulty in 
the problem of drainage without common 
sewers, 


——_+e—____ y 
History of Mustard. 


MusTarD was, according to the belief of 
the ancients, first introduced from Egypt, 
that country which claims the honor of 
being the birthplace of Ceres, the goddess 
of seeds, and Aisculapius, the god of med- 
icine, through whose means this plant was” 
made known to mankind as an agreeable 
and wholesome herb in its green state, 
while the seed was used as a medicine, and 
occupied the first rank among alimentary 
substances which exercised a prompt influ. 
ence on the brain. Mustard is mentioned 
by Pythagoras, and was employed in med- 
icine by Hippocrates, B.C. 480. Pliny 
states that there were three kinds of mus- 
tard cultivated in his day, the first of a thin” 
and slender form, the second with a leaf 
like that of the rape, and the third with 
that like the rocket. The best seed, he 
says, was imported from Egypt, but that 
this plant grew in Italy without sowing, 
The Romans made great use of the seed in 
medicine; the oil extracted from it, mixed 
with olive oil, was used by those who suf- 


cold bath. Pounded with vinegar it was 
employed asa liniment for the sting of 
serpents and scorpions, and a dose of it ef- 
fectually neutralized the poisonous proper- 
ties of fungi.. The Romans, and other na- | 
tions after them, used to ferment mustard 
seed in new wine, which converted it into 
a kind of inferior brandy, and was known 
by the name of Mustwm ardens, burning 
wine. 

The mustard seed mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture has of late years been a matter of con- 
siderable controversy, some authors sup- 
posing it to be quite a different plant from 
the one we are now treating of, but it is 
generally believed by the best authorities 
in the present day that the plant referred 
to was Sinapis nigra, the common mustard, 
which is indigenous to Palestine as it is to 
Britain. Dr. Thompson, in his ‘‘ Land and 
the Book,” records. that he has seen this 
plant as tall as the horse and his rider in 
the rich plains of Acre. 

‘* As small as a grain of mustard seed,” 
appears to have been a proverbial expres- | 
sion for any small object among the Jews, 


and this seed, which was the smallest the | 
husbandman was accustomed to sow, pro- 


duced the largest results by becoming the 
greatest of the husbandman’s herbs. 
We have no record when mustard was 
first used in this country [England], but in 
the household accounts of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries we find that mus- 
tard was known to our forefathers under 
the name of ‘‘Senapum,” and appears to 
have been used in large quantities, for in 
that interesting Household Book of the 
Earl of Northumberland, in the reign of 
Henry VIL., it is stated that 160 gallons of 
mustard seed was the allowance per annum 
to his servants and retainers. In those da 
the seed was not manufactured, but brought 
to table whole, when it was bruised and 
mixed with vinegar, according to the taste 
of the eater. It was not only used as a 
condiment, but also, no doubt, for med- 
icinal purposes. Tusser, who wrote his” 
zs Five Hundred Points of a ie Husband | 
ry” in the reign of Queen Mary, says 
the direction for Wopeae: 7 z 
““Where banks be amended or newly up: 
cast, e 
Sow mustard seed after a shower be past.” 


From this it appears that mustard was cul- 
tivated asa field crop. We also find it 
mentioned as an agricultural produce in 


Rogers’ ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices © 


in England,” as far back as 1285. It must 
then have been S. nigra, black mustard, or 
S. arvensis, the charlock, for Gerard tells — 
us that the garden mustard, which pro-- 


duces the whitest of seeds, had not become 


common in the days of Queen Elizabeth, — 


but that he had distributed the seed into 
different parts of England to make it — 
known. : ¥ 
Mustard used formerly to be largely ¢ 
tivated and manufactured in the county 


| 
| 


a 
{ 
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and equal to none at all. 


Durham, but until the year 1720 the seed 
used to be pounded ina mortar and coarse- 
ly separated from the black integuments of 
the seeds, and in that rough state mpered 
for use. About the year mentioned, an old 
woman of the name of Clements, resident 
at Durham, conceived the idea of grinding 
the seed inamill, and to pass the meal 
through the several processes which are re- 
sorted to in making flour from wheat. The 
secret she kept for many years to herself, 
and in the period of her exclusive posses- 
sion of it supplied the principal parts of 
the kingdom and in particularthe metrop- 
olis with this article, and George I. stamped 
it with fashion by his approval. Mrs. 
Clements used to travel twice a year to 
London for orders, and was able to pick up 
a small fortune. From this woman’s resi- 
dence at Durham it acquired the name of 
“Durham Mustard” (Mechanic's Magazine, 
vol. iv., p. 87). 

The seeds of Sinapis arvensis, charlock, 
and Raphanus raphanistrum, the wild rad- 
ish common in our cornfields, are often 
sold and used as a substitute for mustard 
seed. The seed of the black mustard, like 
that of the wild sort, and also of the wild 
radish, if sown below the depth of three 
or four inches, will remain in the ground 
for ages without germinating, hence when 
once introduced it is difficult to extirpate. 
Whenever they throw the earth out of their 
ditches in the Isle of Ely the banks come 
up thick with mustard, and the seeds fall- 
ing into the water and sinking to the bot- 
tom will remain embalmed in the mud for 
ges without vegetation (Loudon’s ‘‘ Ency- 
clopeedia of Agriculture”). 

Sinapis alba appears to be a native of the 
more southern countries of Europe and 
Western Asia. It is now cultivated not 
only as a garden herb, but is grown very 
largely as an agricultural crop, chiefly as 
food for sheep or to be ploughed in for 
manure in its green state. Mustard is ex 
tensively cultivated in the Fen lands of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridge, also in Essex 
and Kent. Its medicinal properties are 
well known; inits action it is an irritant, 
stimulant, emetic, and stomachic.—Jowr- 
nal of Applied Science. 


-0->¢ 
Influence of Light on Plants and 
Animals. | 


PrRoressor PAut Bert, who has re- 
cently devoted a great deal of attention to 
the study of the influence of light on ani- 
mals and plants, denies that the leaves of 
the sensitive plant close on the approach of 
evening, the same as if they had been 


‘touched by the hand. On the contrary, he 
| finds that from 9 in the evening, after droop- 
ing, they expand again and attain the max- 
‘imum of rigidity at 2 inthe morning. What 


is commonly called the “‘ sensitiveness ” of 


‘ plants is but the external manifestations of 


the influences of light. Professor Bert 
placed plants in lanterns of different colored 
glass; those under the influence of green 
glass drooped in the course of afew days 
as completely as if placed in utter dark- 
hess, proving that green rays are useless, 
In a few weeks 
all plants without exception thus treated 
died. It has been proved by the experi- 
ments of Zimiriareff that the reducing 
power of the green matter of plants is pro- 
portionate to the quantity of red rays ab- 
sorbed, and Bert shows that green glass 
precisely intercepts these colored rays, and 
that plants exist more or less healthily in 
blue and violet rays. Inthe animal world 
phenomena of a directly opposite nature 
are found, and of a more complex charac- 
ter. Here the light acts on the skin and 
the movements of the body, either directly 
or through the visual organs. M. Pouchet 
has shown the changes in color that certain 


_ animals undergo, according to the medium 


in which they live. For instance, young 
turbots resting on white sand assume an 
ashy tint, but when resting on a black bot- 
tom become brown; when deprived of its 
eyes the fish exhibits no change of color in 
its skin; the phenomenon, therefore, seems 
to be nervous or optical. Professor Bert 
placed a piece of paper with a cut design 
on the back of a sleeping chameleon; on 
bringing a lamp near the animal the skin 
gradually became brown, and on removing 
the paper a well defined image of the pat- 
tern appeared. In this case the light acted 
directly, and without nervous intervention. 
If, however, the eye of the chameleon be 
extracted, the corresponding side of the 
animal becomes insensible to the influence 
of the light. 


that the circulation in the transparent layers 
of the skin must be affected by light. “Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bouchard a sunstroke is the 
effect of the direct action of light upon the 
skin, produced by the blue and violet rays. 
The heat producing rays have no part in 
such accidents, as proved by the fact that 
workmen exposed to intense heats do not 
feel their fatal effect. Professor Bert, in a 
series of experiments on a variety of ani- 
mals, found that none avoided light, but 
all rather sought it; and the lowest forms, 
like the highest, absorbed the same rays. 
As regards intensity of color, however, 
there was a difference, some being more 
partial to one ray than another. Thus the 
microscopic daphne of the pond preferred 
yellow; violet was less in request; spiders 
seemed to enjoy blue rather than red rays 
—so resembling people suffering from color 
blindness. No two persons are sensible to 
the same shades or tones, while absorbing 
the same light; and this would seem to in- 
dicate that the retina possesses a selective 
power.—Scientific American. 
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Improved Siphon and Pump for Acids. 


In all establishments in which corrosive 
liquids are used in considerable quantities, 
such as drug stores, chemical laboratories 
and certain manufactories, there is a con- 
stant risk of unpleasant and often of 
dangerous accidents both to operators and 
the woodwork of the room in which busi- 
nes8 is conducted. In drawing off strong 
acids from carboys the inconvenience of 
the process is especially felt. It is always 
done with considerable reluctance, and 
with a feeling of satisfaction when it has 
been done without burnt skin or damaged 
clothes or scorched floor or table. An ap- 
paratus has been devised and patented 


| which, it is believed by those who ought to 


know, obviates most if not all of the vexa- 


tions caused by employing the primitive | 


method of tipping large vessels, or of get- 
ting out the contents by the most natural 
way. The contrivance appears to be very 
simple. It is constructed of stout glass 
well annealed, and, as the name indicates, 
is composed of a siphon tube and a pump 
worked by a rubber bulb. The liquids 
never reach the bulb, as a column of air is 
interposed. When set in motion, the liq- 
uid continues to flow as long as may be 
wished, or until the whole is drawn off. 
The several parts are interchangeable, and 
if it becomes necessary from any cause to 
remove one part, another can be supplied by 
the factory to take its place. As the acid 
comes into contact with glass only, it is 
nearly indestructible. The cost of this ap- 
paratus is so moderate that, we may say, it 
can be afforded by persons of limited 
means; they cannot so well afford, how- 
ever, to do without it. The pump is made 
by the Acid Pump and Siphon Co., of 
New London, Conn., from whom specific 
and business information may be obtained. 


Spanish Swords. 


Durine the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Madrid he was shown the Fabrica de 
Armas, where are manufactured the far- 
famed Toledan blades, which are as cele- 
brated as those of Damascus. This manu- 
factory is on the banks of the Tagus, and 
was built and fitted up with forges in 1788 
to 1798. Here all the bayonets and swords 
for the Spanish army are made of steel so 
finely tempered that the sword can be bent 
almost into a curve without snapping. The 
Prince of Wales seemed especially pleased 
with this fabrica, where His Royal High- 
ness proved some of the blades and warmly 
praised their workmanship. The Prince 
took away a sabre and some other speci- 


mens, and one piece of steel, to show its | 


metal, was absolutely bent in the form of an 
8. The sword, or rather rapier, now being 
made at Toledo for General Stanchez 
Bregna, as a present from the citizens of 
Madrid, was then shown to the Prince. It 
is a most elaborate work of art, perfect in 
finish and metal, and was greatly admired. 
—Am. Journ. Industry. 


+e 
Mushroom Catsup. 


SPRINKLE the trimmed tops with salt, 
stir them occasionally for 2 or 3 days, then 
lightly press out the juice ; add to cach 
gallon of this 4 oz. each of bruised mustard 
seed and cloves, and 1 oz. each bruised all- 
spice, black pepper, and gently simmer for 
an hour in a porcelain lined iron vessel; 


| . Professor Bert’s conclusion, therefore, is cool, strain, and bottle. 
ae J 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


A LEADING DRUGGIST OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


says of O. Twitchell’s Tooth-Powder Box: ‘ Since 
adopting your box, I have not failed to sell my own 
make of tooth-powder, even though other powders 
were called for.’’ See pages 2, 11 and 164. Sample 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. O. TWITCHELL & 
CO., 1179 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


The Twelfth Annual Session of this College com- 
mences Oct. 2nd,1878, and terminates Feb. 28th, 1879. 
Faculty. 

Prof. N. Gray Bartlett. 
i Oe Poe ee or Prof. Jas. W. Mill. 
Materia Medica............ Prof H. D. Garrison. 
Botany Prof. Edson S. Bastin. 
Laboratory Instruction.....Prof. Jas. R. Blaney. 
Fees. 
Matriculation Fee (paid but once)...... .. $4.00 
Lecture Tickets, full course (per session).. 36.00 
Examination BOGS icmp te geeidewedeuns: ser O00 
Laboratory for session, including material 
and use of apparatus.......... .... ... 
For announcement, apply to 
THOMAS WHITFIELD, 
Chairman of Lecture Committee, 


240 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CAUTION. 


To Manufacturers of Pills, and 
Machinery for Coating Pills 
with Gelatine and Other 
Compounds. 


Chemistry 
Pharmacy 


30 00 


The subscribers respectfully inform the Public 
that they are the eee ae of thefirst Lerrers 
Patent ever issued for CoatiIne Pruts in a particu- 
lar way with Gelatine and other compounds. Also 
that said Patent is considered to fully cover the sole 
right to use and manufacture machines, wherein 
needle points may be applied to all Pillsin moulds or 
sockets, without reference to the form of the pill 
and consequently all the machines which are adver- 
tised and have been used for making Gelatine- 
Coated or other Pills by this process are infringe- 
ments which will receive attention. 

Further, it should be more generally understood 
that Gelatine Coating, instead of being @ novelty in 
Pharmacy, as has been asserted, is one of the oldest 
forms of Coating Pills ever proposed, and has always 
possessed acknowledged advantages as a covering, 
but it passed into disuse, because of the necessity of 
coating each pill separately with the aid of the 
fingers, before the application of machinery to the 


process. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS. 


A FRAGRANCE RARE AND 
DELIGHTFUL. 


Hoyts New Floral Cologne. 


PERMANENT, DELICIOUS, DELICATE, 
REFRESHING. 


In Bottles, 25c. and $1 Each. 


The Fashionable Perfume 
of the Day. 


The attention of the trade is directed to our new 
Floral Cologne, which from its superiority is fast 
becoming the popular and most salable cologne of 
to-day. 

The letters of commendation we are daily re- 
ceiving from our numerous customers prompt us 
to bring our cologne more directly before the notice 
of the trade as an article of real merit and source 
of profit to all who handle it. 

The style in which it is put up is modern and 
elegant, presenting to the trade and the public a 
most taking appendage to the store and the toilet. 

Our mode of advertising is particularly acceptable 
to the trade; we furnish perfumed cards of 35 de- 
signs, embracing the popular actresses and noto- 
rieties of the times, with many comic caricatures, 
assorted, upon which we print dealers’ business 
cards, making the distribution mutually profitable. 

With each original order of not less than one- 
half gross lots, we supply gratuitously, 

A Handsome Chromo Advertising 
Sign. 

A Box of Perfumed Cards, 

A Silver Plated Card Rack. 

A Holmes Atomizer, filled with our 
new Floral Cologne, 

The whole presenting a handsome and attractive 
display. 

We invite those handling our goods to send in 
their business cards, and we will forward a supply 
of advertising matter. 

Obtainable of all Wholesale Dealers, and from 
the Proprietors, 


W. A. HOYT & CO.,, 
72 Church Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 
11 &13 West Houston Street. 
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The great necessity for a 
fluid food that would pos- 
sess ALL THE ELEMENTS 
NECESSARY FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF THE SYSTEM hay- 
ing been long felt by the 
Medical Profession, we call 
attention to this prepara- 
my yi tion, containing the entire 
te Me nutritious properties of the 

“/\/\ muscular fibre, blood, bone 

Ay and brain of a healthy bul- 

ey, lock, dissolved by aid of 

“ft heat ard pepsin, and pre- 

served by spirit; thus constituting a perfect nutri- 
tive, reconstructive tonic. 

It 18 not a mere stimulant, like the now fashion- 
able extracts of beef, but contains blood-making, 
force-generating, and life-sustaining properties, pre- 
eminently calculated to support the system under 
the exhausting and wasting process of fevers and 
other acute diseases, and to rebuild and recruit the 
tissues and forces, whether lost in the destructive 
march of such affections, or induced by overwork, 
gefieral debility, or the more tedious forms of 
chronic disease. It is friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach, and, where there is a fair 
remnant to build on, will reconstruct the most 
shattered and enfeebled constitution. It is en- 
tirely free from any drugs. Dispensed in 16 ounce 
bottles. 

“DR. MENSMAN’S BEEF TONIC 

‘‘Ts a complete representative of lean and fat beef, 
bone, blood, and muscle. It consists of all the 
properties which combine in the development of the 
animal body, which are liquefied by an artificial pro- 
cess, simulating natural digestion, and retaining all 
of their alimentary values. It contains in their per- 
fection all the natural elements of the meat in their 
natural quantitative relations, without their ex- 
traneous or indigestible properties, and therefore 
requiring the least possible effort on the part of the 
stomach for its conversion into chyle, and its imme- 
diate absorption by the system. 

‘“‘ This Tonic is free from any drugs or chemicals, 
and is a great invigorator and recuperant. I have 
used this preparation in several cases of sickness 
of a character which enables me to give the most 
favorable opinion of its great value in extreme sick- 
ness. Some of the cases referred to are hemorrhage 
of the bowels, typhoid fever, bilious fever, inflam- 
mation of the bowels, where the greatest possible 
prostration was present, and in which I found this 
meat tonic to accomplish results I could not obtain 
with any other preparation. It is a gentle stimu- 
lant, and allays the peculiar irritation of the stom- 
ach, which destroys the appetite in all forms of dis- 
ease, when the tone of the stomach is destroyed.” 

‘“ We published the above article in the November 
Number of 1877, and will say that we have pre- 
scribed the tonic daily to date with the very best 
results.”"—Hd. Med. Eclectic. 


The Best Three Tonics of the Pharmacopia: 
IRON, 


Phosphorus and Galisaya. 


We call the attention of the Profession to our 
preparation of the above estimable Tonics, as com- 
bined in our elegant and palatable Ferro-Phos- 
Phorated Elixir of Calisaya Bark, a 
combination of the Pyrophosphate of Iron and 
Calisaya never before attained, in which the nau- 
seous inkiness of the Iron and astringency of the 
Calisaya are overcome, without any injury to their 
active tonic principles, and blended into a beautiful 
Amber-colored Cordial, delicious to the taste and 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach. ‘This 
preparation is made directly from the ROYAL 
CALISAYA BARK, not from ITS ALKA- 
LeiDS ¢R THEIR SALTSs—being unlike 
other preparations called ‘“ Elixir of Calisaya and 
Tron,” which are simply an Elixir of Quinine 
and Iron. Our Elixir can be depended upon as 
being a true Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron. 
Each dessert-spoonful contains seven and a half 
grains Royal Calisaya Bark, and two grains Pyro- 
phosphate of Iron. 


SODA WATER. 


GEE is still in business, and has been for thirty 
years, manufacturing every description of Soda 
Water Apparatus. Do not forget to send for his 
Ulustrative and Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 


WILLIAM CEE, 


6, 7,8 and 9 New Haven Railroad Buildings, Elm 
and Franklin Sts., NEW YORK. 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocoa, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Wl. 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Punty and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per gon erty Half pounds, per 


0z., $38.00. 
(= Samples for distmbution sent with every order. 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 
PEHLORIDAZAIN. 


This glucoside is now manufactured by the sub- 
scriber, 

Wood & Bache’s bey pier speaks thus of its 
medicinal virtues, viz.: “Phloridzin is said to 
possess the anti-Intermittent property in a high 
degree, and to have proved successful where quinia 
had failed. In price and quality the American 
article is more desirable than the imported.” 

J. D. AUG. HARTZ, Manufacturer, College Point, 
L. I. For sale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 
William Street, New York. 
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Book Notices. 


Fownes’ MANUAL oF CHEMISTRY, THEO- 
RETICAL AND PRacTICAL. Revised and 
corrected by Henry Watts. A new 
American from the Twelfth English 
Edition. Edited by Roperr BripGEs, 
M. D. With one hundred and seventy- 
seven illustrations. Philadelphia: Henry 
C. Lea. 1878. 

The great increase in the size of this work, 
caused by the revision by Mr. Watts, 
bad led to its division in England into 
two volumes. The American reprint, 
by the use of small but exceedingly clear 
type, has been compressed into one vol- 
ume, which appears quite handy for study 
and reference. The additions to the pres- 
ent edition bring the treatise down to the 
latest chemical discoveries, including Gal- 
lium. A singular omission is that of the 
chemistry of most animal fluids, so that 
nothing is said about milk, urine, blood, 
mucus, etc. In compensation ample space 
is devoted to hydrocarbons and coal-tar 
derivatives. In its enlarged and improved 
shape the work will fully maintain its claim 
to the favor which it bas so long enjoyed 
as a text-book and a precious guide to 
chemical science. The price is extremely 
moderate—two dollars and seventy-five 


cents for a book of over one thousand 
pages. 
ON THE THERAPEUTIC Forces. An Ef- 


fort to Consider the Action of Medicines 
in the Light of the Modern Doctrine of 
the Conservation of Force. By Tuomas 


J. Mays, M.D. Price $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blackiston. 1878. 


The author has firmly espoused the be- 
lief that the action of medicines in the ani- 
mal body is, like everything else, amenable 
to unchanging laws. The object of his 
essay is to give a brief outline of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the action of some of 
the most important therapeutic agents in 
the light of the modern doctrine of the con- 
servation of force. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, AT THE TWENTY- 


| stamp to J. U. Lloyd, Wholesale Druggist, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miami Mepican CoLuEGe, OF CINCINNATI. 
Nineteenth Annual Announcement, Ses- 
sion of 1878-79. 


THE Pirro or THE DRIED CoRN-STALK AS 
A UTERINE Tent. General Remarks 
upon the Use of Uterine Tents in Gyne- 
cological Practice, with Cases. By W. 
T. GotpsmirH, M. D., of Atlanta. Re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Medi- 
cal Association of Georgia. 

TREATMENT OF CHRONIC AURAL DrIs- 
CHARGES. By Juxian J. Cutsoum, M.D., 
Professor in the University of Maryland. 
A paper read before the Baltimore 

Academy of Medicine. 

t+ 
How Many Flies are There ? 


Tue Lewiston (Me.) Journal says: ‘‘ We 
all know what flies are, and we all 
know that they are a nuisance. But 
just how great a nuisance, a little pains- 
taking will serve to show. At the house 
of Rev. Mr. Haskell, on Bartlett street, a 
patent fly trap has been in use a few weeks, 
and something like ten days ago the owner 
of the trap began to make an actual count 
of the prisoners, the count being made at 
7 o'clock each morning. It is proper to 
say that there are screens in every window, 
and a screen door to the kitchen. The 
trap was placed in the dining-room, with 
the result as follows: Morning of July 15th, 
159 flies; 16th, 287; 17th, 95; 18th, 197; 
19th, 512 ; 20th, 402; 21st, 673; 22d, 866; 
23d, 489. The larger proportionate num- 
ber from the 19th onward is attributed to 
greater care in keeping the bait well sup- 
plied. On the morning of the 23d the trap 
was removed from the dining room to a 
shed having two doors, to which there were 
no screens. On the morning of the 24th, 
that is within twenty-four hours, there 
were found in the trap 3,321 flies. Total, 
ten days, 7,001 flies.”’ 

o> 


Back Numbers Wanted. 


NINTH ANNUAL SESSION. Atlanta, 

April, 1878. 

A handsome pamphlet, of 280 pages of 
magazine form, containing a report of the 
proceedings of the Society and twenty-two 
original papers of no mean value read at 
the meeting. This speaks well for the in- 
dustry of the members and the interest 
which they take in the Scciety. The next 
meeting will be held in Rome, Ga., on 
Wednesday, April 16th, 1879. The Asso- 
ciation is composed of about two hundred 
and fifty members, and in the thirtieth 
year of its existence shows every sign of 
robust health and the promise of a long 
future of usefulness. : 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF PRACTT- 
CAL MEDICINE AND SuRGERY. Part 77. 
July, 1878. Uniform American Edition 
published by W. A. Townsend, New 
York. Price, $2.50 a year, in advance, 
postage prepaid; half-yearly parts, $1.50. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE St. Lours CoLLEGE 
oF PHARMACY. Thirteenth Annual Ses- 
sion. October, 1878, to March, 1879. 


Turrp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION OF THE Sr. Louris CoL- 
LEGE OF PHARMACY. With the exercises 
of the Twelfth Annual Commencement 
of the College. 


Boston University Scuoon or Mept- 
CINE. Sixth Annual Announcement and 
Catalogue. June, 1878. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY FOR 
1877. By DanreL Draper, Director, 
Central Park, New York. 

An official report made to the Board of 

Commissioners of the Department of Pub- 

lic Parks. 


YORK 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGE Asso- 
CIATION. Second Annual Meeting, held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., June 30, 1878. 


Tue Derrorr Mepicat Cotunee, Detroit, 
Mich. Announcement and Catalogue 
for the Session 1878-79. The prelimi- 
nary term will open on September 4th, 
and the regular term on October 2d, 1878. 


BERBERIDACEA. The Botanical Descrip- 
tion, Commercial History, Medical Prop- 
erties, and Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
By C. G. & J. U. Luoyn, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. eter x Hae SSN seeped 
This interesting pamphlet will be mailed 

free to any one sending his address and a 


We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following numbers in perfect condition : 
January and February, 1875; January, 
June, August, 1876; September and Octo- 
ber, 1877. 

————_- o__ 
Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 

A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DRuGeisrs CrrouLaR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder ” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers. 
SE a TS 


On receipt of $5.00 we willforward to any ad- 
Gress, free of charge, 500 DELACIOUS 
CIGARETTES, each beautifully decorated with 
monogram or name, manufactured from Vanity Fair 
tobacco. Also a sinall size, with or without mouth- 
piece, expressly for ladies. 

Please be careful in giving order and shipping di- 
rections. Address, WI. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


A DRUG FIRM OF BOSTON 


says: ‘‘ We are selling as much tooth-powder in a 
week as we did in a month before putting it up in 
O. Twitchell’s Tooth-Powder Box.” They will 
continue to do this just as long as their competitors 
stick to the inconvenient packages heretofore used. 
See pages 2,11 and 163. Sample for 10 cts. O. 
TWITCHELL & CO., 1179 Broadway, N. Y. 


M. FRANKEL, 


Manufacturer ot 
CIGARS, 
88 CHAMBERS St., NEw YORK. 
Specialties of Brands 


PEERLESS ToBAcco Works. Rochester, N. Y. 


H. Y. CASTNER, 


Analytical Chemist and Assayer. 


Assays of ores and analytical work of every 
character promptly attended to, 


Instruction for obtaining proper sample furnished 
upon application. 


No. 43 PINE STREET, 
Terms moderate. NEW YORK. 


LwPiTTrsBURGELZ 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


President, 
Gro. A, KELLy. 


Vice Presidents, 

Dr. L. H. Harris & Josep ABEL. 
Frrst SEssion. 

FACULTY. 

Francois C. Puriitps, Professor of Chemistry. 

W.C. Revrer, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Botany. 

S. Henry Stevens, M. D., Professor of Pharmacy. 

The first course of this College will commence on 
Tuesday, October Ist, 1878, and continue for a period 
of twenty weeks. Six lectures will be delivered 
each week. 

FEES. 


Matriculation (paid but once).......... $4.00 
Professors’ Tickets, each........ ...... 12.00 
Graduation Fee 10.00 
The facilities for giving a thorough course of in- 
struction in the branches above enumerated are all 
that could be desired, and the Association is deter- 
mined to spare neither expense nor pains to keep it 
up to a first-class standard, 
. All communications will be promptly answered. 
3 Address, A.J. RANKIN, Corresponding Secretary. 


Acosta ad Beauties, 
A 10c. cigar which can be sold for five cents. 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. Y. 


a gists of TNE United sr, ts 6 


SOMETHING NEW! 7/4 
SOMETHING PROFITABLE! 
One Full Pound Package 


People’s Horse and Cattle Powders 
RETAIL PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


These powders are made from the very best ma- 
terials, and are warranted Strictly Pure. They are 
put up in handsome /?ed boxes containing 16 oz. 
without the box; very attractive style; and are 
offered at the following prices: 

$24.00 


One Gross, - 
One Dozen, - 2.50 
To any dealer who will send a sample order, 
circulars, show cards, lithographs, etc., will be fur- 
nished. Those ordering one gross, a local notice in 
Soliciting your esteemed 
ers, We'are, yours truly, 
H. O. FILER & CO, Sole Manufacturers. 
Lyons, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


paper for three months. 
ord 


McHLROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P.JjJ. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! There are none genuine 
except those labeled ‘“‘P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.”’ 


For Catarrh, Hay 
Fever, Leucorrhea, 
and all relaxed mu- 
cous membranes, 


ODORLESS DISINFECTANT, 


Powerful, Odorless, Cheap. 
GERMAN BATHING SALT. 


For Sale by all Wholesale Druggists and the 


Erdensalz Chemical Company, 
{20 LIBERTY STREET, N.Y. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
apvlication, 
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HEGEMAN’S 
STANDARD 


Family Preparations, 


Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 
A pleasant Cordial which strengthens and improves 
the Digestion; an excellent preventive of Fevers 
Fever and Ague, &c., and a great Renovator and 
Tonic for invalids and debilitated persons. 

Ferrated Elixir of Bark, 

The most perfect Iron Tonic, a pleasant Cordial, con- 
ste the active principles of Calisaya Bark and 
ron. 

Tolu and Liverwort Expectorant, 
A speedy and certain cure for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 

Genuine Medicinal Cod Liver Oil, 


For Consumption, Scrofula, Rheumatism, ete. Our 


Oil has stood the test for twenty years, and thous- | 


ands of patients attribute their recovery to its use, 
It is warranted pure. 


Beef, Wine and Iron. 


Our Nutritive Tonic is prepared from Extract of 
Beef. Pure Sherry Wine, and Citrate of Iron, com- 
bined with a pleasant form, and in all cases where 
an efficacious Tonic is desired, it will be found a 
most valuable preparation. : 
Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, 

Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 
Cured at once by Campuor IcE witH GLYCERINE, 
It keeps the hands soft in all weather. See tl at you 
get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all druggists. Price, 25 
cents; sent by mail for 30 cents. a 
Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Diseases 

of the Throat and Lungs, 

Speedy and certain cure. HeGeman’s Tou and 
LIVEP WORT EXPECTORANT, Only 50c. per bottle. — 
Hegeman’s (Formerly Velpeau’s) Celebrated 

Diarrhoea Remedy and Cholera 
Preventive. 

Tae great value of this preparation having brought 
forth numerous worthless imitations, called Vel- 
peau’s, in order to protect our customers we were 
obliged to change the name as above. 

Agents for Red Cheek Medicine. Office, 203 B’dway 


The above manufactured only by 


HEGEMAN & CO, Chemists and Droggists, 
203 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


HUMPHREY’S 
HomeoPaT Hc MEDICINE. 


COMPANY, — 
109 FULTON STREET, N, Y, 


WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. — 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
Clusive 22k sie Sees ee ....Per doz. $1.95 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


CIUBIVE:: .0ccter fries Reese ee eee Per doz. 3.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos, 28, 32, 
BS hace dis A Siddio stash hee ne a ee Per doz. 7.00 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
and Vial Powder.......... ..:0...- Per doz. 45.00 
Family Cases. 
No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Humphrey’s Mentor... 2.2.5. & Jébecronele 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 1.50 
te" g) 9g | | #6 “ec é “ec 6 4 6.00 
& 4.2299 6 “ “ “ A 4.50 
“ 5.20 ‘ is Paper Case u . 8. 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... ......... $50, $75, and $100, 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. - 
Veterinary Specifics. : 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 


6.00. 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica bt 
Plaster, &c., 
a&c. - 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for — 
Dealers. 5 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr. Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 


Large Book. Price, $1.33 Ty 


Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
° th 
Ointment. tn 
Per dozen, $3.'%5. Per gross, $40.00. » ‘ 
G~ Catalogues and terms on application. 


‘Salicylate of Sodium in Gout 
~The Cure of Sciatica by Phosphorus. 


SMLEWOIE SSS Scoot vecsesvascccsvencenss 
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J NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1878. 
On Paste. tragacanth paste it must be borne in mind 
[For Taz Druaaists CrRovLAR.] that the adhesive power of tragacanth is not 
BY? CR roo RE fully developed until its gum is dissolved 


I HAVE noticed within the last year or 
two in Tak Druaeists CIRCULAR several 
articles upon the subject of ‘‘ paste,” and 
there seems to be a great diversity of opin- 
ion among the writers upon the question; 
and as paste has, with all the other minor 
details of pharmacy, received its due share 
of consideration at my hands, I have 
thought it might not be amiss for me 
to give my experience and views upon 
the subject and to present a formula and 
process for making a paste which I have 
found to be very satisfactory, very conven- 
ient to make and economical to use. Al- 
though what [ have to say, I presume, will 
not be especially new to the majority of 
experienced pharmaceutists, yet to the 
younger brethren I may offer some useful 
hints. 

Iam fully aware that almost every phar- 
maceutist who is in business on his own 
account has his own peculiar way of mak- 
ing paste and his own notions as to what 
constitutes good paste, and also what ma- 
terials are best to use in forming it. Fur- 
thermore, paste is looked upon by the ma- 
jority of pharmaceutists as one of the vul- 
gar appendages of their business, of so lit- 
tle importance as to merit no attention or 
thought, and as not worthy of any experi- 
ment to improve its character, consequently 
accuracy of proportion of the materials 
and care in the manipulationin its manu- 
facture are seldom observed. Therefore 
paste isoften made at random. In fact, 
almost every pharmaceutist follows the 
footsteps of his preceptor in making paste, 
controlled by the force of habit, without 
thinking or asking himself the question 
whether some better method could not 
be adopted. 

The following is the formula and process 
which I have adopted for making paste 
for ordinary store use, and I have found it 
to answer all requirements: 


BR Tragacanth (contused) 1 oz. troy. 
Gum Arabic ss fo eee 
Carbolic acid......... 1 fl. drachm. 
Boiling water, quantity sufficient. 


To three pints of boiling water in a suit- 
able bottle, graduated to four pints, add 
the tragacanth and gum Arabic, shake well, 
and set aside in a warm place to macerate 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
shaking well frequently during the process. 
Then strain forcibly througi: close muslin. 
Return the strained mixture to the bottle, 
add the carbolic acid, shake well, and add 
sufficient boiling water to make the meas- 
ure of four pints. Again shake well, when 
the paste is ready for use. 

There is considerable advantage in mak- 
ing this paste in a bottle, as the frequent 
shaking greatly facilitates its preparation, 
while the forcible straining through close 
muslin renders it perfectly smooth and 
uniform, and at the same time frees it 
from impurities. 

Even on standing there is scarcely any 
perceptible separation, which is likely to 
take place in tragacanth paste unless made 
quite thick. I have a lot of this paste made 
last June which bas kept well during the 
hot weather and still remains in an almost 
perfect homogeneous condition, yet I al- 
ways shake it well before pouring it out 
for use, fearing lest some imperceptible 
separation might have taken place. 

The paste as made by this formula may 
be supposed by many to be too thin, owing 
to the seeming small proportion of gum 
Arabic and tragacanth that it contains, and 
especially will this be likely to appear so 
to those who have been accustomed to use 
paste entirely too thick, as many do, and 
as I did myself for years until I gave the 
matter some thought, and made some ex- 
periments in order to frame a formula that 
would afford a good paste of definite pro- 
portions and of uniform consistence, when 
I soon discovered that a much thinner 
paste than I had been using would answer 
as well if not decidedly better. In making 


and its insoluble portion thoroughly soft- 
ened. 


If any one should need a paste with | 


more body, this may be made as thick as 
desired by increasing the amount of the 
tragacanth and gum Arabic. 

Some pharmaceutists make their paste of 
materials that give it adhesive power far 
exceeding what is necessary. I am well 
aware that paste should have 
cient body and be sufficiently adhesive to 


strongly tix labels to any surface to which | 


they may require to be applied, and also 
to stand the rough handling and usage to 
which they are sometimes subjected, and 
also to resist the action of the variable at- 
mospheric conditions to which they are 
often exposed on prescription and other 
bottles. Yet paste can be made to meet all 
these requirements and still yield readily 
to the softening power of water and the 
mechanical means usually resorted to for 
the removal of old and soiled labels. This 
is a quality of no little importance in my 
estimation, as we all know how often, every 
day, in the usual course of business, we 
find occasion to test our skill in the re- 
moval of old or soiled labels from prescrip- 
tion and otber bottles that are brought in 
to be refilled, and how troublesome and an- 
noying it is to receive a bottle with a soiled 
label, that we have to or should remove, 
and find it stick as though it had been 
pasted on with paste made with glue, and to 
resist water, the knife and every other de- 
vice that we can bring to bear for its re- 
moval. Now, for all the ordinary pur- 
poses such paste as this is entirely unnec- 
essary. 

My rule is always to remove all labels 
that are the least bit soiled and to put new 
ones on all bottles for prescriptions that 
are brought in to be refilied, and even on 
all small sales of medicines the same course 
is followed, although with not quite the 
same degree of fastidiousness, still I re- 
quire every label to be renewed if soiled to 
any considerable extent. It is often a 
very difficult task to do so, owing to the 
extreme tenacity of the paste made by 
some pharmaceutists. Paste of this kind 
is very good to use in the army, navy, and 
in hospitals, etc., where labels are not un- 
frequently subjected to extraordinarily 
rough usage and to a damp atmosphere; 
but for ordinary use in pharmacy such 
extraordinary adhesiveness is not required, 
and often causes the neat and tidy phar- 
maceutist much trouble and annoyance, 
and is apt to tempt the best of us to often 
omit relabelling when it should be done, 
and thus in this respect to encourage un- 
tidiness. 

It is not an unusual thing for me to have 
bottles brought in that have no less than 
from three to four, and I have even seen as 
many as five or six labels pasted one above 
the other, and perhaps each label repre- 
senting its different pharmacy. Nothing 
can be more untidy than this. Besides 
there is a possible danger of poisoning from 
such a habit. Of course an occasional omis- 
sion to change the label, when good taste 
would suggest its necessity, may happen 
with the most particular of us, in the rush 
and hurry of business or when serving an 
urgent and ¢mpatient customer, when 
perhaps time cannot well be spared for 
doing so; but such neglect should never 
be the habit of any respectable pharmacy. 

Paste made by the above formula, of 
materials of good quality, at present prices 
will cost about fifteen cents per gallon. 
There is no economy in using poor materi- 
als for making it for the use of a retail 
store. A gallon of paste goes a long way. 
For wholesale stores and other large es- 
tablishments where large quantities of paste 
are consumed its cost will be a matter of 
consideration, and a cheaper grade of 
gums may be used, which may be picked for 
the purpose, which will make a paste at 
one-half or less cost that will answer all 
purposes. 

No pharmaceutist can complain of the 


expensiveness of this paste. Suppose a 
gallon of good paste does cost fifteen 
cents, or when materials are high it should 
cost twenty-five or even thirty cents. 
How long will it last? And what is there 
so indispensable that.the pharmaceutist can 
procure for so little money that will con- 
tribute so much to his convenience and 
promote despatch in the practical details 
of business as a gallon of good paste? 

For a number of years I used paste made 


| of tragacanth alone, but unless made quite 
suffi- | 


thick the label pasted with it would curl 
off the bottle, and upon an irregular sur- 
face would give much trouble to get it to 
adhere. To overcome this defect I was in- 
duced to make the addition of gum Arabic, 
which effectually remedied this difficulty. 
But if too large a proportion of the gum is 
used the paste acquires the property com- 
plained of above, of resisting the rapid soft- 
ening action of water to an objectionable 
extent, causing difficulty in the removal of 
the label. 

Paste made by this formula is easily pre- 
pared and keeps well. The small propor- 
tion of carbolic acid employed seems to 
be sufficient for its preservation; this, how- 
ever, may be increased if found necessary in 
a different climate and when the paste is to 
be kept under unfavorable conditions. I 
usually prepare it in the quantity yielded 
by the formula and keep the bulk of it in 
the cellar, tightly stopped. I always, how- 
ever, retain a pint bottle of it up in my 
storeroom, from which I can conveniently 
supply my paste cup. 

In stores where an extensive business is 
done and where large quantities of paste 
are required it may be made more concen- 
trated, so as to be diluted when needed to 
the proper degree with hot water. For 
instance, instead of using one troy ounce 
each of tragacanth and gum Arabic and 
one fluid drachm of carbolic acid to the 
half gallon, we double or triple these quan- 
tities, which will make respectively a 
gallon or a gallon and a half of paste when 
properly diluted with hot water to corre- 
spond in strength with theabove formula. 
This plan will be found very convenient in 
establishments where much paste is used. 

The carbolic acid intended in this 
formula is Calvert's ‘‘ No. 1 Crystal Acid,” 
which must be previously melted as di- 
rected on the label. 

By-the-bye, I would here state that I 
have found this acid to melt more quickly 
when the ten per cent. of its bulk of water 
is added before it is melted. It is directed 
on the label to add the water after the 
acid is liquefied, but according to my ex- 
perience this is a mistake. 

The one pound bottles of this crystal- 
lized acid are so full that they will not 
admit of the whole of the water being 
added at once. I therefore generally add 
a small portion of the water and then 
place the bottle in hot water for awhile until 
an ounce or so of the acid is melted. The 
liquid portion is then poured off into a suit- 
able vessel and the remainder of the water 
added, and the bottle again immersed in 
the hot water and well shaken occasion- 
ally until the acid is liquefied; add to this 
the decanted portion and mix well. 

Any make of crystallized carbolic acid 
will, of course, answer as well as Culvert’s. 
I have merely mentioned his because it is 
the one I usually employ. 

I would here say a word for the benefit 
of the inexperienced in regard to the 
method of using paste. In applying la- 
bels to wooden and paper boxes or other 
porous and absorbent surfaces, my rule is 
to apply the paste, freely if necessary, to 
the surface to which the label is to be at- 
tached as well as to the label itself. No 
matter what kind of paste is used, this 
should not be omitted. After the label 
has been placed upon the article a piece of 
paper should be placed over it, and press- 
ure applied by means of the hand to insure 
its close and permanent adhesion. The 
paper laid upon the label prevents soiling 
the label by contact of the hand, and also 


avoids the liability of its becoming smeared 
by the paste or blotted by the ink in the 
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operation. This is a precaution that 
many neglect. ; 

I have a porcelain jar of the capacity of 
about five ounces which I use for a paste 
cup, and I never put more than one or two 
fluid ounces of paste in it at a time. In 
this way I keep my paste always in good 
condition, and my cup and its surround- 
ings are always clean, as my cup is washed 
frequently, and the paste is never allowed 
to accumulate and become encrusted on its 
edges and sides, which is often the case in 
some stores. It is just as easy for us tobea 
little cleanly and neat about such minor 
mutters as to be slovenly and careless. The 
man who will allow slovenliness to creep 
upon him in such little matters must be- 
ware of its insidious footsteps in more im- 
portant details, since this ‘‘ must follow, as 
the night the day.” 

I have always been in the habit of using 
the leaves of old almanacs or other useless 
books or pamphlets, which are generally 
abundant in most pharmacies, to paste la- 
bels upon, and as soon as one side of the 
leaf becomes smeared and too much be- 
daubed, I either reverse it and use the other 
side or tear it off and use the next leaf. 
This plan I have found greatly preferable 
to using a wooden paste-board,; paper being 
more absorbent than wood, its surface may 
be used more continuously without the 
risk of soiling the label. 

Philadelphia, September, 1878. 
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Soluble Essence of Ginger.* 


REQUIRING some time ago a strong solu- 
tion of the active principles of ginger 
which would mix with water or syrup 
without causing turbidity, I was led to 
make a number of inquiries and experi- 
ments, some of the results of which it is 
the purpose of this paper to communicate. 

I found that most wholesale drug houses 
made and kept in stock a so-called ginger 
essence, but in many cases the pungency 
was due to cayenne, and (with one excep- 
tion) the pleasing aroma of ginger was wo- 
fully deficient. 

Lalso obtained several receipts for this 
essence, but none of them gave satisfac- 
tory results. One ordered the powdered 
root to be percolated with a dilute alcohol, 
another with a mixture of spirit and glycer- 
ine, a third ordered a strong decoction of 
the ginger to be fortified and preserved by 
the addition of a weak tincture of cayenne, 
etc., but not one of them yielded a result 
possessing the full flavor and odor of the 
ginger from which it had been prepared. 

I then began to investigate for myself, 
and ultimately succeeded in making an es- 
sence which answered my requirements; 
but before giving the form for its prepara- 
tion, allow me to say a few words about 
the varieties of ginger and of the essence, 
or rather B. P. strong tinctures, found in 
the market. 

On making the soluble essence from the 
B. P. strong tincture obtained from differ- 
ent houses, | was much struck by the va- 
rying qualities (judged by the odor) of the 
essences made therefrom. Most of the 
strong tinctures were of a deep red brown 
color, and contained a large percentage of 
resinous matter in solution, and invariably 
the darker the tincture the more inferior 
the essence. These I have no doubt were 
made with Jamaica ginger of inferior 
quality, for I find that the cheaper kinds 
are much richer in resins, whilst they are 
equally poor with regard to the volatile ar- 
omatic principle. In the strong tincture 
the spirit conceals the aroma, hence it is 
difficult to compare two specimens by their 
odor without diluting them. Let them be 
diluted, however, and then compare the 
essence prepared from fine Jamaica ginger 
and that made from an inferior variety. 
The difference is so surprising, that I have 
heard an experienced chemist doubt 
whether the fragrant odor of the former 
was solely due to the ginger used. 

To return to my subject. After finding 
a method of making the soluble tincture, 
and trying the effects of varying the pro- 
portions of the ingredients, the following 
form was fixed upon as yielding upon the 
whole the best results: 

Take of finest Jamaica ginger in powder 
1 pound; pour upon this 8 ounces of recti- 
fied spirit, and, after allowing to stand for 
several hours, add more spirit; percolate to 
16 ounces. ‘To this add 2 ounces of heavy 
carbonate of magnesia, agitate, and add 24 
ounces of water. Shake well, and filter. 
If the filtrate is turbid, the whole must be 
shaken with a little more magnesia and 
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again filtered. The filtrate possesses all 
the aroma of the ginger, and a fair share 
of its pungency, and is of a pleasing yel- 
low brown color. After keeping a few 
days it becomes turbid, and deposits slight- 
ly, but if again filtered appears to continue 
clear. 

The action of the magnesia probably is 
partly mechanical, partly chemical, for the 
peculiar tint of the essence.is undoubtedly 
due to the action of the hydrate of magne- 
sia upon the ginger resin, and the precipi- 
tate which forms soon after the essence is 
first made is a compound of resin and mag- 
nesia. I had suspected that the resin left 
in solution differed from that removed, but 
upon evaporating the soluble essence, and 
examining the resinous residue, I could 
detect no difference between them; more- 
over, when dissolved in spirit, diluted, and 
shaken with magnesia, most of it was re- 
moved from solution, and the magnesia 
compound resembled that first separated. 

I have since found that calcium sulphate, 
calcium carbonate, and charcoal powder 
are equally efficacious in removing the ex- 
cess of resin, but the resulting solution is 
in all cases much paler in color, and prob- 
ably when charcoal is used the odor may 
not be so strong. These no doubt act me- 
chanically, causing the aggregation of the 
resin precipitated by the water, hence it is 
probable that any fine inert powder will 
answer as well as the magnesia. 

A syrup made by mixing equal quanti- 
ties of strong simple syrup and soluble es- 


genes, and a weaker syrup might with ad- 
vantage replace the unsightly preparation 
of the Pharmacopaia. 

The belief that this subject would be of 
interest to many pharmaceutists, and that 
the results of my imperfect investigation 
would be of value to others, must be my 
apology for troubling the Conference with 
this paper. 

Specimens of soluble essence and of sy- 
rup made therefrom are upon the table, at 
the service of any member who would like 
to examine them. 

[Norr.—A process substantially identi- 
cal with the above for making an extract 
of ginger miscible with syrup, was origi- 
nally described in the Notes and Queries of 
Tue Drueaists CrrouLtaR of July, 1873, 
page 129.—Ep. D. C.] 
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Cold Process for Syrups.* 


To improve this class of preparations, 
and to bring them as near as possible to a 
state of perfection, an entire change in the 
mode of preparation is necessary. The 
reformatory process that I propose to bring 
to your notice this evening is by no means 
a new one; Mr. Orinski, in the Druaaisrs 
CrrcuLAR for March, 1871, refers to it, and 
the American Journal of Pharmacy for Sep- 
tember, 1875, contains rather a concise ex- 
planation of the workings of the process, 
and directions for its application, written 
by myself. This process is mainly pecu- 
liar in this respect, that in the manufac- 
ture of syrups Heat is excluded. This of it- 
self is plainly shown to be of great impor- 
tance, especially for making such syrups 
as are esteemed for their delicate flavor or 
have as the important medicinal ingredient 
a volatile, active principle. To explain as 
concisely as possible the necessary steps in 
the process, I will take simple syrup. 'Thir- 
ty-six troy ounces of sugar are to be dis- 
solved in twenty fluid ounces’ of distilled 
water, and sufficient distilled water after- 
wards added to make the whole measure 
forty four fluid ounces; the solution having 
been accomplished, the result will be sim- 
ple syrup of the officinal strength. To ef- 
fect this solution, I take a one-gallon per- 
colator of the ordinary shape, and intro- 
duce lightly into the lower orifice a small 
piece of sponge; next introduce the sugar 
(granulated), and upon this pour the water, 
the apparatus being adapted as is usual in 
the process of percolation. The percolator 
may be covered loosely to keep out flies 
and dust, and the operation will proceed 
without further attention, the syrup com- 
ing through drop by drop. If it should be 
necessary to use crushed sugar, the per- 
colator must be corked at the lower orifice, 
the sugar and water introduced, and al- 
lowed to macerate until the former has dis 
solved down to ha/f tts bulk, when the cork 
may be removed, and the liquid be allowed 
to drop. If, afterthe liquid has all passed, 
there remain a quantity of undissolved su- 
gar in the percolator, cnough may be poured 
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sence is very suitable for using with gazo- | 


back to dissolve it, afterwards adding suf- 
ficient water to bring the whole up to the 
measure of two pints and twelve fluid 
ounces. 

To be successful in your first attempt at 
using the process, you must exercise care 
in several particulars, viz. : 

1. The percolator used should be cylin- 
drical or semi-cylindrical, and cone shaped 
as it nears the lower orifice. 

2. The sugar must be coarse, else it 
forms into a compact mass, which the 
liquid cannot permeate. 

3. The sponge must be introduced with 
care. If pressed too tightly in it will ef- 
fectually stop the process; if too loosely, 
the liquid will pass too rapidly, and will in 
consequence be weak and turbid (not prop- 
erly filtered). 

The simple syrup produced by this pro- 
cess will be clear and transparent, of an 
unvarying consistency, and will not crys- 
tallize, simply because the water, when 
saturated, is of the same temperature as the 
surrounding air; and in like manner you 
may prepare the other officinal syrups. 
Obtain a menstruum by following the di- 
rections laid down in the Pharmacopceia, 
and lastly, instead of ‘‘ dissolving the su- 
gar by means of a gentle heat,” introduce 
it into a suitable percolator and pour the 
liquid upon it, merely observing the direc- 
tions for preparing simple syrup. 

Of all the officinal syrups, the compound 
syrup of squill, on account of its hability 
to fermentation, is probably the most trou- 
blesome. Let the seneka and squill be ex- 
hausted, and a menstruum prepared after 
the manner laid down in the Pharmacopeia; 
in this carefully prepared liquid let the su 
gar be dissolved by percolation; afterwards 
dissolve the tartrate of antimony and po- 
tassium in a small quantity of boiling dis- 
tilled water, and add to the syrup. The re- 
sult is a clear, thick, light-brown syrup, 
which I have never known to spoil. In 
the course of a few months there will occur 
a floeculent deposit, which may be removed 
by straining. 

To improve the appearance of syrup of 
rhubarb, I add to the fluid extract twenty 
grains of carbonate of potassium dissolved 
in asmall quantity of distilled water, and 
afterwards sufficient simple syrup to make 
up the measure of one pint. The potassa 
dissolves the resinous matter in the fluid 
extract of rhubarb, and the result is a clear 
and highly-colored syrup. 

The ofificinal process for syrup of orange- 
peel I consider gives us quite an inferior 
preparation. Heat is applied (and not al- 
ways carefully) to evaporate the tincture 
and finally to dissolve the sugar, and the 
result generally is to destroy the delicate 
flavor which we prize, and which makes it 
so popular as an excipient. I find the fol- 
lowing process gives avery excellent re- 
sult: 

In the first place, make a concentrated 
tincture of orange from the fresh peel, re- 
cently dried and ground, of the strength of 
eight troy ounces to the pint, using a men- 
struum of three parts alcohol and one part 
water; then 


Take of concentrated tincture 
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Triturate the tincture with the magnesi- 
um and one and a half troy ounce of sugar 
in a mortar, gradually adding eight fluid 
ounces of water during the trituration. 
Pour this upon a filter, and add from time 
to time suflicient water through the filter 
to make the filtrate measure sixteen fluid 
ounces. Pour the filtrate upon the sugar 
contained in a percolator, and proceed as 
in the case of simple syrup. 

Syrup of todide of tron, made as follows, 
gives a good result: 


Take ofiodine™.. jee... ato 3 Epil 
x iron wire (cut)...... gr. ccc. 
§ distilled water, q. s. 
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Mix the iodine, iron, and three fluid | 


ounces of distilled water in a suitable glass 
vessel, and set aside until the reaction 
ceases and the combination is complete; 
filter the solution, and add six fluid ounces 
distilled water to the filtrate. Pour this 
upon the sugar contained in a covered per- 
colator, and which has been adapted to an 
air-tight receiver, allow to drop slowly, 
and when the liquid has passed, and the 
sugar is all dissolved, add sufficient dis- 
tilled water to make the whole measure 


twenty fluid ounces. This gives a syrup 


alike in character and strength to the offi- 
cinal, and requiring only the same precau- | 
tions for its preservation. ' ." 
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Formule for Subcutaneous Injections. 


From a little pamphlet published by 
Charles J. Powers we reprint the follow- 
ing formule, as likely to be of use in cases 
when it is desirable to administer medicines 
by the hypodermic method: 


Acidum Benzoicum, 
R. Acid. benzoic., 1 part. 
Alcohol, 12 parts. 
Dissolve. 
Aconitia. 
R. Aconitia, 3 grains. 
Water, 300 minims. 
Mix and filter. Each minim represents 
1-100 gr. aconitia. 8 minims to 6 minims 
can be injected at a dose. 


Apomorphie Murias. 
R. Apomorphia muriate, 3 grains. 
Water distilled, 300 minims. 

Mix and filter. Each minim represents” 
1-100 gr. apomorphia. 10 minims to 11 
minims can be injected at one dose, as an 
emetic in opium poisoning. 

Atropie Sulphas. 
R. Atropia sulph., 3 grains. 
Water distilled, 8300 minims. 

Mix and filter. Each minim represents 
1-100 gr. atropia. 1} minim to 3 minims — 
can be injected at one dose. _ 


° . , 
Ammonia Fortior. 


R. Stronger water of ammonia, 1 part. 
Water distilled, 2 parts. 
Inject one-half syringe or more to over- 
come the toxic effect produced by bite of 
a venomous spake. (Halford.) 


Camphora. 


R. Camphor, 1 part. 
Alcohol, 12 parts. 


Dissolve and filter. (Rohde.) 


Quinie, Sulphas or Murias. 
R. Quinia sulphate, 15 grains. 
Water distilled, 154 minims. 
Acid sul. arom., q. 8. 
Dissolve and filter. Each minim repre- 
sents 1-12 gr. 5minims to 14 minims to be 
injected at dose. 


Chloral Hydras. 


R. Chloral hydrate, 75 grains. 
Water distilled, 75 minims. 
Mix and filter. Each minim represents 
1 gr. chloral. To be used as physicians 
suggest, as all cases do not bear same dose — 
alike. 
Caffeta. 
R. Caffeia, 74 grains. 
Spirits wine, 75 minims. 
Water distilled, 75 ‘ ; 
Mix and filter. “Each minim represents 
1-20 gr. of remedy. 4 minims to 15 min- 
ims can be injected at a dose. 


Conta. 

R. Conia, 1 grain. B 4 
Spirits wine dilute, 60 minims. — 

Water distilled, 60 minims. J 

Mix and filter. Each minim represents _ 

1-120 gr. of conia. 2 to 4 minims to be in-— 

jected at a dose. . 


Curare or Woorara. 


R. Woorara, 3 grains. ¢ 
Water distilled, 300 minims. 


Mix and filter. Each minim represents — 
1-100 gr. 4 minims to 9 minims to be in- — 
jected at a dose. 4 


Extractum Opii. 


R. Extract opium, aqueous, 5 grains. 
Water, 10 minims. 


Mix. Each minim represents 4 gr. 1 
minim to 24 minims to be injected ata 
dose. (Lebert.) é 
Ergotinum. 4 
R. Extract of ergot, 388 grains, are 
dissolved in 114 minims dilute spirits — 
and 114 minims glycerine. Each minim 
represents 38-220 or 1-6 gr. 5 minims to 12 
minims can be injected at a dose. — 

The extract can also be dissolved in an ~ 
equal quantity of distilled water, and of it 
1 or more minims can be used. , 


Hydrargyrvt Bichlor. Correos. a 
R. Corrosive sublim., 3} grains. % 
Water distilled, 875 minims. fa 


Mix and filter. Eaco minim represent 
1-100 gr. 5 minims to 10 minims are to 
used at a dose. 4 


" 
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Hydrargyri Biniodidum. 
R. Mercury biniodide, 3% grains. 
Potass. iodide, 45 grains. 
Water distilled, 375 minims. 

Rub mercury and potass. together, add- 
ing water, then filter. Each minim repre- 
sents 1-100 gr. biniodide mercury. 7 min- 
ims to 10 minims used at a dose. 

Potassti Iodidum. 
R. Potass, iod., 75 grains. 
Water distilled, 225 minims. 

Mix and filter. Each minim represents 
1-3 gr. 5minims to 10 minims can be in- 
jected at a dose. 

Morphiw, Sulphas Acetas or Murias. 
R. Morphia, 14 grain. 
Water distilled, 75 minims. 

Mix and filter. Each minim represents 
3-150 or 1-50 gr. 44 minims to 74 minims 
to be used at a dose. 
Didama’s Hypodermie Solution of Morphia 

and Atropiu. 

R. Morphia sulph., 24 grains. 
Atropia sulph., 1 grain. 
Oil bitter almonds, 1 drop. 
Water, 2 ounces. 

Mix and filter. 10 minims contain } gr. 
morph. and 1-96 gr. atropia. These amounts 
have been found by experience to balance 
each other, so that the full anodyne effect 
of the morph. is secured without nausea. 
The oil of bitter almonds prevents all 
muddiness. 
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Nicotia, 
R. Nicotia, + grain. 
Water distilled, 2 drachms. 
1 minim represents 1-240 gr. 4 minims, 
representing 1-60 gr., is a suitable dose. 
Spiritus Etheris. 
R. 80 to 40 drops (divided among the 4 
extremities) 
as an excitant. 
Strychnie, Sulphas or Nitras. 
R. Strychnia sulph., 2 grains. 
Water distilled, 1 ounce. 
Mix. Heat ina test tube until all cry s- 
tals disappear, or preferably to this tritu- 
rate in mortar and add water. 5 minims 
represent 1-48 gr. 
Tinetura Cannabis Indica, 


R. Tinct. cannab. ind., 
Water distilled, equal parts, 


Use 4 minims to 11 minims. (Eutenberg. ) 
Tinetura Opti. 
R. Tinct. opii, 3 minims to 11 minims. 
Veratria. 


R. Veratria, 4 grain. 
Water, 50 minims. 
Dil. alcohol, 50 minims. 
Mix. 1 minim represents 1-200 grain. 
| 4minims to 10 minims. 

Subcutaneous injections are also employ: 
ed to produce a local irritation at any point 
in the perineum, and thereby act as a re- 
vulsive (and thus produce a conducting 
away). 

Parenchymatous substitution according 
to Luton. Luton recommends for this pur- 
pose common salt, alcohol, tincture of io- 
dine, tincture of cantharides, sulphate of 
copper, argentic nitrate. 

he hypodermic method has been em- 
ployed of late for the destruction of new 
formations. The following remedies are 
used in producing these results: 


Acid. Acetic. 
R. Acid acetic, 1 part. 
Water, 5 parts. 


Inject 30 drops into a swelling. (Broad- 
bent.) 


Argenti Nitras. 
R. Nitrate of silver, 30 grains, 
Water distilled, 4 ounce. 


_Each minim represents + grain nitrate of 
‘Silver. Immediately after some of the sil- 
ver solution has been injected into the 
Swelling Thiersch recommends a solution 
| of common salt to be injected. 


Tinctura Lodinizi. 


R. Tr. iodine, 1 part. 
Water, 50 parts. 


Or 8 to 6 drops tinct. injected undiluted, 
and even more in case of struma and 
chronic swelling of the lymph. glands 
(Liicke). In place of tincture iodine we 
can employ a solution of iodine and iodide 


stories told by travellers, that the balsam is 
collected by gashing the bark, and plug- 
ging the space with cotton to absorb the 
juice which exudes, or that of closing cav- 
ities, made in the trunk, with clay or wax, 
to allow the balsam to accumulate, and 
then opening them and extracting the col- 
lected balsam. Both systems, he consid- 
ers, would be practically useless. 
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Hither a solution of iodide of potash, 1 


to 50 (Jakenbouitz), or iodine in iodide of 
Iodine, 2 grs.; iodide potash, 38 


potass. 
grs.; water, 463 grs. (Rumbold.) 
or 2 parts iodine to 100 
Friinkel). 

Pepsin in solution has bee 
Thiersch and Nussb 
ments. 


parts glycerine (B. 


Spiritus Vint. 
R. } to 4 syringe against struma. 
(Schwabbe. ) 


to the latest experiments of Menzel and 
Perco, may probably be used for the incor- 
poration of nourishment, since fats, milk, 


cutaneous tissue. 


ee 
Balsam of Copaiba Trees. 


Mr. Roserr Cross, who has long been 
engaged officially in the propag’ation of cin- 
chona trees in India, and who for that 
purpose has explored many of the South 
American foresfs, has recently directed his 
attention to other valuable South American 
trees which might perhaps be profitably 
transplanted to Hindostan. In a report 
made to the British India Office in Lon- 
don, he gives some account of the copaiba 
trees he examined in the neighborhood of 
Para, and the mode in which the balsam is 
obtained from them by the native resi- 
dents. Balsam copaiba, Mr. Cross says, is 
yielded by different species of Coparfera, 
which have a wide distribution, being 
abundant in the forests of the Amazon 
valley, of Guianaand Venezuela, and in the 
wooded littoral districts of New Granada, 
especially in the States of Santa Martha, 
Carthagena, and Panama. The finest sort 
known in commerce, and called by the 
collectors white copaiba, is met with in the 
province of Para, and is shipped from Para 
and Maranham, Very large quantities are 
annually sent to the French market. For- 
merly, the trees might be seen growing 
within easy access; but, Owing to the 
method of collection practised, it is now 
comparatively rare. At present, a collector 
must make a journey of several weeks in 
a canoe up some of the Amazon tributaries, 
or penctrate into the dense forest lying be- 
tween the rivers, to find any considerable 
quantity of copaiba. The life of a balsam 
collector is said to be one of the most 
wretched description, as he is exposed 
daily to the drenching rains in the depths 
of the forest, with often an insufficiency 
of food, constantly bitten by large, formi- 
dable ants, and tormented unceasingly by 
day and night by swarms of mosquitoes. 
As if to make amends for all these mise- 
ries, a collector can earn, when the trees 
are abundant, as much as £5 per day. The 
trees grow toa great height, running up 
to fifty feet or sixty feet before branching, 
but no seedlings, or young plants, are to be 
found in the forests, for so soon as the 
seeds fall they are greedily devoured by a 
small animal about the size of a rat. To 
collect the balsam a hole or chamber, 
about a foot square, is cut in the trunk, 
at about two feet from the ground. The 
wood is white to a depth of four inches or 
five inches, after which it is of a purplish 
red color; indeed, the woods of all the spe- 
cies of copaifera have this peculiar tint, 
When the center of the tree is reached by 
the axe, the balsam flows out in a current 
full of hundreds of little white pearly bub- 
bles. ‘‘At times, the flow stopped for 
several minutes, when a singular gurgling 
noise was heard, after which followed a 
rush of balsam. When coming most 
abundantly, a pint jug would have been 
filled in the space of one minute.” From 
the fact that every chip cut out was studded 
with drops of balsam, it seems conclusive 
that every particle of the wood is highly 
charged with it, though the bark appears to 
possess none. A large tree, in good condi- 
tion, is estimated to yield about eighty-four 
English imperial pints. Mr. Cross refutes the 
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potassium, which is less paintul. Take of 
lodine, 7 grs.; iodide potassium, 35 grs,; 
water, 770 grs. 
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or no care seems to be taken to preserve 
the balsam pure. 
that have previously contained grease or 


cans, are very much sought after, and are 
used without being properly cleaned. 


Old jars and barrels, 


iquors of aJl descriptions, and old paraftine 


A solution of iodine in glycerine; 1 part 


n used by 
aum more as experi- 


The subcutaneous injections, according 


the yolks of eggs, are absorbed by the sub- | 


been recommended in chlorosis. 
phate is considered as a tonic cholagogue; 
it acts energetically on the liver, and in 20 
or 30 grain doses may cause nausea and vom- 
iting. Thirt 
recommende 


Mr. Cross concludes his remarks on this 
tree in the following words:—*‘I would 
not recommend the planting of these trees 
on a large scale with a view to early profit, 
as the growth would be slower than Pana- 
|ma or Para rubber trees. The return 
would, I think, be realized in about the 
same time as is the case with oak planta- 
tions. However, a few hundred of copaiba 
trees growing on a planter’s estate ought 
to enbance the value of it. Apart from 
the medicinal value of copaiba, it might 
be well to ascertain if it would not be 
equal to castor oil for lubricating ma- 
chinery.” 


eee 
Manganese. . 


ALTHOUGH in its metallic state manga- 
nese has only been known since 1774, in 
the form of binoxide it was used in the 
arts for along time previous. Boerhaave 
recommended to add it to frit, because “ it 
serves to purge off that greenish cast natu- 
ral to all glass, and to make it clear.” 
Hence its name of glassmaker’s soap, and 
hence, also, the mineralogical name of 
pyrolusite (wash by fire) applied to the 
mineral as the form in which it most fre- 
quently occurs. 

Manganese ores are widely distributed 
over our globe, particularly in Germany, 
Canada, and in the United States. Owing 
to its resemblance to loadstone, one of its 
synonyms was magnesia nigra, from which 
the present name manganese is derived. 
At first it was considered a species of iron 
ore, until Pott, in 1740, ascertained that 
the metal contained in the mineral was 
distinct from iron, and possessed _proper- 
ties peculiar to itself. The metal is of a 
grayish-white color, somewhat like cast- 
iron, very hard and brittle. Its affinity 
for oxygen is sostrong that it has to be 
preserved like potassium and sodium in 
liquid hydrocarbons. 
By far the most important of its oxides 
is the binoxide (peroxide), which consists 
of 63 p. c, manganese and 37 p. c. oxygen, 
of which it loses by heating fully one-third, 
and by heating with sulphuric acid one- 
half. 

This property makes it very valuable. 
Of the different binoxide ores, those from 
Germany and some from Canada contain 
the highest percentage of pure binoxide— 
as high as 90 p. c. The ores of the United 
States average 50 to 60 p. c. In California, 
in the red hills facing the Bay of San 
Francisco, are found millions of tons of 
pstlomelane, yielding 40 to 50 p. c. 
The value of an ore is best estimated by 
mixing it with oxalic acid and su%phuric 
acid. Protosulphate of manganese will be 
formed and carbonic acid given off; by now 
weighing the mixture before and then af- 
ter the decomposition has been completed, 
the loss indicates the amount of carbonic 
acid. One equivalent of oxalic acid gives 
two equivalents of carbonic acid, which 
corresponds to one equivalent of binoxide. 
So that, practically, the weight of the car- 
bonic acid evolved represents the quantity 
of real binoxide in the sample tested. 

Its uses in the arts are: 

I. Production of oxygen gas. 

II. Manufacture of chlorine ; hence its 
enormous consumption in the manufacture 
of bleaching powder. 

III. In green-glass works, it clears the 
color when added in small quantities; in 
larger proportions it gives a violet color, 
IV. In steel manufacture, for obtaining 
a hard and tough product (ferro-manga- 
nese). 

VY. As a patent drier and siccative. 

VI. A permanent black on earthenware 
and pottery. 

VIL. Oxygen illuminating gas, by Tessié 
du Motay’s process. 
VIII. Replacing nickel in German silver 
alloys. 

Permanganate of potash is its most use- 
ful salt, which owes its efficacy in bleach- | 
ing, disinfecting, and other oxidizing pur- 
poses to the fact that in contact with or- 
ganic substances it rapidly loses most of its 
oxygen. 

Carbonate of manganese is not of much 
use at present, but is very handy to have, 
since there can be extemporized from it 
many of the rare salts of manganese which 
now and then may be prescribed. 
Therapeutically it resembles iron and has 
The sul- 


years since it was strongly 
in medicine as a sort of sub- 


stitute of calomel. 


grains of manganese. 
malate of manganese take-- 
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be a useful adjuvant of iron, or, in some 
cases, as a substitute. It has been shown 
to be a common normal constituent of the 
blood, and according to Burin and others 
it is always associated with that metal. 
Many salts have been formed with it, and 
are prescribed according to particular indi- 
cations for either one or another. They 
are astringent, and may be combined in 
mixtures with vegetable astringents con- 
taining tannin without chemical change. 
In all cases in which manganese was em- 
ployed in anemic patients a rapid improve- 
ment was experienced, and generally the 
effect was prompt and persistent, without 
any of the unpleasant consequences that 
sometimes follow the use of iron. In con- 
junction with cinchona it was adminis- 
tered in the wasted conditions of scrofula, 
phthisis, cancer and chronic syphilis, with 
great advantage. 

The sulphate of manganese lias a strong 
action on the liver, and in the dose of half 
a drachm or more causes free purgation. 
The presumption is that this medicine, 
which has been much neglected, would be 
extremely valuable in the hands of physi- 
cians if properly administered, for it would 
appear to be alterative, purgative, and, so 
far as the digestive organs are concerned, 
deobstruent. 

Pharmaceutically, there are several prep- 
arations that have been recommended, be- 
sides those which are officinal, viz : Neu- 
tral malate of manganese, procured by treat- 
ing carbonate of manganese with malic 
acid. The base is a protoxide, and 
the salt is easily digested. The dose is 
from two to four grains three times a day, 
and may be given in pills. A syrup can 
be made by taking— 


SIM PlOs SVEUP taster. iets 16 ounces. 
Malate of manganese..... 1 ounce. 
ESS Ol lemon acerca aes 2 drachms. 


An ounce of syrup contains about 30 
To make pills of 


30 grains. 


Malate of manganese...... i 
30 grains. 


Powder of cinchona 
Honey, q. s. for 40 pills. 


Tartrate of manganese may be prepared 


in the same manner as the malate, using 
t 


artaric acid instead. 
Phosphate of manganese may be made by 


dropping a solution of phosphate of soda in 
a solution of sulphate of mangunese. 
ter, dry the precipitate, and keep in well 
stoppered bottles. To make a syrup take — 


Fil- 


Phosphate of manganese.. 14 drachm. 
Syrup of tolu.... ,....27 Grachms, 
Syrup of cinchona .. . 5 ounces. 
Ess. lemon 114g drachm. 
Powder of tragacanth .. .10 grains. 


This preparation must be quickly made 


and kept well stoppered. 


Iodide of manganese is prepared by di- 
gesting recently precipitated carbonate of 
manganese with fresh hydriodic acid, 
then filtering and evaporating, the access 
of air being prevented; or it may be made 
by mixing together an ounce of the iodide 
of potassium and the same quantity of the 
sulphate of manganese. A sy7wp has been 
made as follows: Take— 


Hydriodie acid, sufficient; 
Carbonate of manganese, 1 drachm; 


when quite dissolved, then mix with the 
solution 
Syrup of sarsaparilla and guaiacum, 
17 ounces. 
Dose, from two to six teaspoonfuls daily. 


= i ad 


Lebon’s Perfumed Carbolic Acid. 


In this preparation the disagreeable odor 
of phenol is simply masked by the use of 
oil of lemon, which has no prejudicial 
action upon the antiseptic properties of 
phenol. The recipe is no longer a secret, 
having been made known in the Moniteur 
Scientifique, of Paris. It consists of the 
following proportions: 


1 part. 
: 3 parts. 
- 100 parts. 


Carbolic acid 
OilohlentGnaess sme 
Alcohol at 86° 


The mixture is quite perfect and appears 
to be very stable. The odor of the oil 
is alone appreciable. 


te 


Is It so Bad? 


Tue Hot Springs (Ark.) Sentinel c. ntains 
a card from Mayor Kimball warning visit- 
ors against allowing themselves to be 


In Therapeutics ithas been supposed to 


‘‘roped” in by physicians, hotel men, or 


gamblers. 
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The Rise and Progress of a Pharma- 
ceutist. 


THE last Convention of the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference, held in Dublin in 
August, was signalized at its opening by 
the address of the President, Mr. George 
F. Schacht, F. GC. S., which deviates a good 
deal from the commonplace routine for- 
mula of such occasions. He begins by 
stating certain abstract propositions, and 
soon comes to what is intended for their 
illustration. It is a chapter of autobiogra- 
phy. It is in truth a history of his own 
pharmaceutical life. The reading is pleas- 
ant, and the facts instructive. They are 
designed to show by example that success 
in business depends upon the way in which 


opportunities have been employed. He who | 


would rise must be willing to first plod. 
After the arts and mysteries of an occupa- 
tion have been mastered, steady advance- 
ment may be expected asa result. A tree 
will only bear fruit when it has blossomed. 
But the ‘‘ barren fig tree” teaches that gen- 
erous and careful cultivation is a necessary 
condition to fertility. 

This sort of personal history is always 
useful to those who apply the parable. To 
ambitious minds it is fascinating, and 
should the extract we present be thought- 
fully read and inwardly digested, there are 
those who will admit that to become a pros- 
perous proprietor there is something more 
to be considered than high salaries and less 
work! The time of a burdensome servi- 
tude which falls upon the apprentice is in 
fact the seed time of his labor. If this has 
been diligently pursued, the day of a full 
harvest will almost certainly follow. Mr. 
Schacht deals with his subject in the sim- 
plest style of narrative. He says, he him- 
self sitting for the picture: 

I left school when between 15 and 16 
years of age. It wasa good average pri- 
vate school. We were there taught En- 
glish, Latin and Greek, French, mathemat- 
ics, and the rudiments of physical science. 
We were trained kindly, and with an evi 
dent desire to make us good as well as ca- 
pable lads. It was arranged that I should 
become a pharmaceutical chemist, and that 
I should be apprenticed to a gentleman in 
business in a certain provincial town of 
some size and importance. 


My selected master (whom I shall in fu- 
ture call my Mentor), having considered all 
he could gather about me from my friends 
and from my late school, and being fairly 
satisfied, required me to pass the prelimi- 
nary examination of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. I remember my guardian speak- 
ing of this requirement as a ‘‘ new-fangled 
bit of nonsense,’ and so afterward did some 
of the lads who went in with me for the 
examination ; but my Mentor was quite 
clear upon the point, urging ‘‘that if the 
young gentleman’s mental powers were un- 
equal to the moderate requirements of that 
test, it'would be wiser torefer him back fora 
few moreterms to hisschoolmaster.”” [came 
through the trial with fair credit, though, 
to my surprise, about 50 per cent. of my 
companions on that occasion were rejected. 
One of the first systematic tasks assigned 
to me was to spend two hours every morn- 
ing copying from a ‘‘ prescription book,” 
carrying out in full, by the aid of diction 
ary and grammar, all the abbreviations, 
and translating them into English. I was 
also required to refer to books on materia 
medica and others, and to read about every 
article named in the prescriptions. Once a 
fortnight a short examination served to keep 
my attention alive tothe work. But I was 
chiefly occupied with what I soon began to 
call, with some pouting, the drudgery of 
the shop—wrapping and folding and put- 
ting up articles of stock for sale—until, 
indeed. I ventured a bit of a grumble. 
My Mentor listened, with a quiet smile, 
and assured me that when I could wrap 
three consecutive ounces of light carbonate 
of magnesia into three similarly shaped 
and equally neat parcels, I should be ex- 
cused wrapping for a whole month. 
* lam not sure that I ever achieved the 
task, but I soon ceased toregard such work 
with any distaste, for I saw that it had to 
be done, and the growing dexterity of my 
oer rendered it day by day less irksome. 

My work also soon came to be varied by 
occasional employment in the laboratory. 
We there carried on a good deal of drying, 
grinding, powdering, sifting, infusing, 
macerating, pressing, straining, extracting, 
distilling, etc., etc., for my Mentor said, in 
answer to some one’s expression of sur- 
prise, that ‘‘ although doubtless there were 
many among those of whom he could buy 
the manufactured article who were quite 
as clever and quite as honest as himself, 


still his customers confided in him and not 
in some individual utterly unknown to 
them, and he thought it right to be able to 
vouch by personal knowledge for the in- 
tegrity of, as nearly as possible, every- 
| thing he gave them.” So there was a good 
deal of work done (on a small scale) in my 
Mentor’s laboratory, and I became familiar- 
ized with processes of interest, both scien- 
| tific and commercial. 

In the second year of my apprenticeship 
—and when my reading and experience 
had opened my mind in some degree to the 
qualities and properties of the materials I 
had to deal with—I was required to attend 
a course of lectures on systematic chem- 
istry,and in the following year a course 
upon botany and materia medica; and my 
Mentor was careful to see the contents of 
my note-book, and to have me copy them 
out in full with the aid of text-books, re- 
quiring me in the one case to make draw- 
ings of the apparatus used in the experi- 
ments, and in the other case marginal illus- 
trations of the parts of plants described and 
graphic descriptions of the technical terms 
employed by the lecturer, ‘‘ for,” said he, 
‘this will assure both yourself and me 
that you have understood what you have 
seen and heard, and it will assist wonder- 
fully in stamping these essential matters 
into your memory.” 

That course of lectures on chemistry was 
for me an important one, for it was during 
its delivery that I first fell in love. The 
““smite ” occurred in this wise. With more 
or less effort I had followed the lecturer 
through perhaps the first half of his course, 
regarding every fact and phenomenon he 
put before us as so many bits of informa- 
tion to be painfully remembered, till one 
eventful morning when it became his duty 
to expound the chemistry of the voltaic 
pile. As, in the course of that explanation, 
he proceeded to dilate upon that strange 
wonder, the parallelism of the phenomena 
that occur in the generating and in the 
experimental cells, a screen seemed sud- 
denly to fall from around my senses, and I 
felt for the first time in my life that there 
was ameaning inthe relations of things, the 
mere cognizance of which was a delight. 

Utterly indefinable as that impression 
then was, it served to give a perfectly new 
impulse to all that portion of my work. It 
was the first sweet taste of a spring of 
wholesome enjoyment that has never since 
failed, and for whose refreshment I hope I 
shall never cease to feel grateful. I had 
fallen in love with the fair Spirit of Sci- 
ence, and had reaped the usual result of 
such aplunge. I had got one step nearer 
to Heaven. 

I was very anxious to dispense long be- 
fore I was allowed to do so, but my Mentor 
said very gravely, ‘‘ Remember, if you 
please, trusting you to dispenseis trusting 
you on the one hand with my reputation, 
and possibly with my very commercial ex- 
istence, and on the other hand with the 
safety and existence of the public. It be- 
comes my clear duty, therefore, to with- 
hold that trust until 1 have full assurarfce 
that you deserve it ; a dispenser must not 
only be capable of absolute correctness 
himself, but he must also be capable of de- 
tecting any error of ignorance or accident 
on the part of the prescriber; special qual- 
ifications of knowledge, training, and even 
of character, are required in a good dis- 
penser. I admit these qualifications are 
growing up within you, but they are 
scarcely yet sufficiently pronounced to 
justify the trust.” 

The proper time came in due course, but 
I have ever felt the responsibility of that 
portion of my work, and have gratefully 
adopted any aids to safety that have ap- 
peared to promise well. 

About this time I began to acknowledge 
the wisdom of one condition of my ap- 
prenticeship that had at first appeared a 
little arbitrary. When its terms were be- 
ing first discussed I felt unwilling to be 
bound for so long a period as four years. 
But my future Mentor urged the point with 
some earnestness, and of course it was 
yielded. ‘‘ There is no school for the 
pharmaceutist,” he said, ‘‘equal to that of 
the pharmaceutist’s shop. Three years is 
all too short a time in which to master its 
details; four years is more than 25 per cent. 
better. The healthiest plants are those 
which are not unduly forced.” This, the 
first argurnent I ever heard him use, was a 
fair illustration of one of the special qual- 
ities of his character. He thought every- 
thing that had to be done worthy of the 
amplest pains. Nothing was allowed to be 
slurred. Every article purchased was the 


’ cel of goods, once perfect, have I seen him 
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throw into the dust bin, because it had be- 
gun to show signs of change. All sug- 
gested new processes were tried, and if 
found to be improvements, were adopted. 
In every case of doubtful prescribing, 
trouble to any extent was taken to find out 
the prescriber’s intention. To this end I 
had frequently to spend hours in finding 
out the doctor and getting him to review 
his prescription; occasionally these efforts 
were wrongly interpreted, and we even re- 
ceived the reverse of thanks for our pains, 
but the comment and consolation of my 
chief were invariably the same—‘‘ Never 
mind: it was the right thing to do.” 

As time went on I had full opportunity 
of seeing that, though not quite always ap- 
preciated as I thought he deserved, my 
Mentor was much trusted and (at times) 
consulted by his customers and neighbors, 
and I had frequently to assist him in mat- 
ters that appeared to lie somewhat outside 
the usual run of business. He appeared to 
think these fit opportunities for narrating 
such bits of experience as he thought 
might be of usetome. Jmade memoranda 
of these as they occurred and as they were 
told, and find they preserft a strange mix- 
ture of subjects. 

I have notes of— 

1. Cases of analysis, including those of 
waters, manures, minerals, chemicals, arti- 
cles of food, samples of healthy and of dis- 
eased secretion, etc. 

2. Cases of suspected poisoning; happily 
not one case of real poisoning. 

3. Case of emergencies arising from ac- 
cidents, such as falls, wounds, burns, inju- 
ries from machinery, etc. 

4, Cases requiring urgent medical advice 
of all degrees of importance, from tooth- 
ache to cholera and delirium. 

5. Cases demanding professional sympa- 
thy rather than medical help, and which 
had for their scenes and times the last mo- 
ments and the deathbeds of suffering and 
distress. 

6. Cases of consultation upon matters 
commercial, professional and domestic 
which refuse to be grouped, but which re- 
quired knowledge, judgment and secrecy. 

I showed my Mentor the bundle of mem- 
oranda just before I left his house, and he 
was glad I had preserved them, ‘‘ more es- 
pecially,” he said, ‘‘for this reason: you 
will see in them how curiously varied is 
the public demand upon us pharmaceutists, 
and how curiously are our labors sometimes 
valued. The shop on our right is a dra- 
per’s, and that on our left is a bookseller’s, 
and their proprietors are known to be as 
good and as worthy men as ourselves, but 
the public demand nothing from them but 
drapery and books. Ours is a pharmaceu- 
tist’s, and in addition to the supply of 
drugs, chemicals, and medicines, the same 
public looks to us as if by right for prompt 
practical help in many of its difficulties 
and in much of its trouble. We are sup- 
posed to be tender of heart, but with nerves 
drilled as a surgeon’s; prompt and self-pos- 
sessed in emergency, but content to retire 
and be forgotten when the professor ap- 
pears upon the scene; our knowledge must 
be large and our tempers sweet, but withal 
we must never forget that we are shop- 
keepers; what of the battle of life we have 
to do must be done in the trenches rather 
than in the arena. Well, let us accept our 
role; a campaign may be won as much by 
the pickaxe and spade as by the sword and 
rifle,” 

At the conclusion of my apprenticeship 
my Mentor advised me to devote a year 
exclusively to scientific study. ‘‘ Adopt 
which school you prefer, only let it be one 
in which your mind and intellect may be 
trained and drilled as well as informed, 
strengthened to acquire rather than in- 
flated with knowledge. This is the pur- 
pose of all good education. There are 
schools of both kinds, and,-as arule, by 
their fruits we know them.” So I made 
my selection with what care I could, and 
spent ten months in the way he advised, 
and then passed the examinations, minor 
and major, of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

Once more deferring to the advice of my 
old friend and Mentor, I sought and ob- 
tained a situation at one of the ‘‘ historic 
houses’? of pharmacy. Here I remained 
nearly three years, gaining much experience 
and making some valuable friendships. 

A favorable opportunity of commencing 
business on my own account then occurred, 
and I became an independent pharmaceu- 
tist. 

I have had hard work for some years, 
}and ultimately have achieved fair success, 
and I have been lately honored by an in- 


best that he could select, and many a par- | vitation to sit at the Board of Examiners | mouth. The mixture may be taken dry 
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Artificial Vanillin. 5 


A new method of preparing artificial — 
vanillin has been patented by Herr Tie- 
mann, the same chemist who discovered 
that it could be made from coniferin. The 
present method consists in obtaining eu- 
genol from oil of cloves, forming it into 
aceto-eugenol by treatment with anhydrous 
acetic acid, and adding to ita dilute solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash. When 
the oxidation has progressed enough the 
liquid is filtered, the filtrate made feebly 
alkaline, concentrated at a low tempera 
ture, acidified with sulphuric acid, and the 
vanillin separated from the liquid by shak- 
ing it with ether.—Pharm. Jour. 7] 
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Purification of Carbonic Acid. 


ARTIFICIAL mineral waters which are 
prepared with the aid of carbonic acid de-— 
rived from limestone or magnesian lime-— 
stone must be perfectly devoid of that pe- 
culiar odor which is evolved with the car- 
bonic acid disengaged by acids from the 
natural rocks. P. Pfeiffer, a German phar- 
maceutist, says that this can be effectu-— 
ally done by causing the carbonic acid gas — 
to pass through olive oil, or through tubes 
filled with lumps of pumice stone impreg- 
nated with the oil. A mere passage shroug p 
washing bottles containing water is not 
sufficient. 

Pa 
Succinic Acid. 


Some years ago two German chemists, — 
Messrs. Meissner and Koch, found that — 
dogs fed upon meat and fatty matters pro- 
duced a urine which usually contained — 
succinic acid. Since then Mr. Salkowski, — 
the well-known Polish experimentalist, has 
proved that. succinic acid may usually be — 
detected if the search for it be properly 
made. He precipitates the liquid by means — 
of baryta water; the excess of baryta be- — 
ing eliminated by sulphuric acid, the fil- 
tered liquid is evaporated carefully to dry- 
ness. The residue is acidulated with sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid, and shaken ~ 
up with ether. This method gives good — 
results; it allows the detection of 0:2 
gramme of succinic acid in 500 cubic cen-— 
timetres of urine. 


—————*-o-o—___— : 
Salicylic Acid in Analytical Chemistry. _ 
A NEW and importaut use of salicylic 
acid has been discovered by Dr. Wittstein. 
For many purposes in analytical chemistry _ 
we use solutions of organic acids more or 
less dilute, more especially tartaric acid 
and oxalic acid; and it is well known that 
these acids cannot be kept for any length 
of time, even in stoppered bottles, without 
their solution undergoing certain modifi- 
cations which lower their standard. In 
the course of a few months, during the 
summer, the difference in the strength of 
these standard solutions becomes very no- 
ticeable, and capable of introducing serious — 
errors into an analysis made by their use. 
Generally, some kind of minute plan. | 
makes its appearance in the liquid at the 
same time that its standard is lowered. 
Among the test solutions, that of oxalic — 
acid was recommended for alkalimetry b 
Dr. Mohr, of Coblentz, on account of the 
ease by which it can be obtained in a state 
of great purity, and the facility of weighing — 
it. Another solution, now much used for — 
the same purpose, is tartaric acid, which — 
is, perhaps, more easily altered than oxali 
acid. Dr. Wittstein uses a solution of 1 
part of acid in 5 parts of water, and he has — 
recently discovered that a mere trace of — 
salicylic acid, not exceeding, in fact, the — 
1,000th part in weight of the tartaric acid 
employed, will prevent any deterioration — 
of-the solution for a long period of time. 
In the course of three months not the — 
slightest vegetable flocculent matter was — 
formed in the flask. He is of opinion that © 
this preservative action of salicylic acid — 
will be found invaluable to analytical — 
chemists, as so minute a quantity only is — 
requisite to prevent these standard solu- — 
tions changing their strength. He believes 
that the said preservative action will ex- 
tend over several years, and asks himself 
how long it can last, without being able to 
give a reply. 
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To Conceal the Taste of Quinia. 
Dr. 8, AsHuRsT says that if cinchona be | 
mixed in the proportion of one grain of 
the alkaloid to four grains of sugar of me 
e 


- 


and one-tenth of a grain of bicarbonate of — 
soda, it will leave no bitter taste in 0 Y 


dissolved in water, 


= 
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The Distribution of Ammonia.* 
BY DR. R. ANGUS SMITH, F.R.S., ETC. 


Ir organic matter is everywhere, am- 
monia is everywhere possible, and if that 
matter is decomposing, ammonia is every- 
where. This is the general statement 
which this paper illustrates. It is now 
many years since it was observed by me 
that organic matter could be found on sur- 
faces exposed to exhalations from human 
beings; but it is not till now that the full 
significance of the fact has shown on me, 
and the practical results that may be drawn 
from it in hygiene and meteorology. These 
results are the great extension of the idea 
that ammonia may be an index of decayed 
matter; the idea itself has been used partly 
and to a large extent, as illustrated in my 
« Air and Rain.” The facts now to be given 
enable us to claim for it a still more im- 
portant place. The application seems to 
fit well the conditions already examined, 
and by this means currents from foul places 
have been readily found. This does not 
apply to the substances which may be 
called germs, whether it be. possible to see 
them or not, because these are not bodies 
which have passed into the ammoniacal 
stage, although some of them may be 
passing. 

Ammonia must ever be one of the most 
interesting of chemical compounds. It 
comes from all living organisms, and is 
equally necessary to build them up. To 
do this it must be wherever plants or ani- 
mals grow or decay. As it is volatile, 
some of it is launched into the air on its es- 
cape from combination, and in the air it 
is always found. As it is soluble in water 
it is found wherever we find water on the 
surface of the earth or inthe air, and prob- 
ably in all natural waters, even the deepest 
and most purified. As a part of the at- 
mosphere it touches all substances and can 
be found on many; it is in reality univer- 
sally on the surface of the earth, in the 
presence of men and animals, perhaps at- 
tached more or less to all objects, but es- 
pecially to all found withia human habita- 
tions, and we might also add, with equal 
certainty, the habitations of all animals. 

If you pick up a stone in a city, and 
wash off the matter on the surface, you 
will find the water to contain ammonia. 
If you wash a chair or a table or anything 
in a room, you will find ammonia in the 
washing; and if you wash your hands you 
will find the same; and your paper, your 
pen, your table-cloth, and clothes, all show 
ammonia, and even the glass cover to an 
ornament has retained some on its surface. 
You will find it not to be a permanent part 
of the glass, because you require only to 
Wash with pure water once or twice, and 
you will obtain a washing which contains 
no ammonia, It isonly superficial. 

This ammonia on the surface is partly 
the result of the decomposition of organic 
matter continually taking place and ad- 
hering to everything in dwellings. The 
presence of organic matter is easily ac- 
counted for, but it is less easily detected 

than ammonia. It is probable that the 
chief cause of the presence of ammonia on 
- surfaces in houses and near habitations is 
the direct decomposition of organic matter 
on thespot. If so, its presence being more 
readily observed than organic matter itself, 
may be taken as a test, and the amount 
will be a measure of impurity. A room 
that has a smell indicating recent residence 
will, in a certain time, have its objects 
covered with organic matter, ana this will 
be indicated by ammonia on the surface of 
objects. After some preliminary trials, 
seeing this remarkable constancy of com- 
parative results and the beautiful grada- 
tions of amount, it occurred to me that the 
same substance must be found on all ob- 
ae around us, whether in a town or not: 
therefore went a mile from the outskirts 
of Manchester, and examined the objects 
onthe way. Stones that not twenty hours 
before had been washed by rain showed 
ammonia. It is true that the rain of Man- 
chester contains it also, but considerin 
that only a thin layer would be evaporate 
from these stones it was remarkable that 
_ they indicated the existence of any. The 
surface of wood was examined—palings, 
railings, branches of trees, grass (not very 
green at the time), all showed ammonia in 
no very small quantities. It seemed as if 
the whole visible surface around had am- 
monia. I went into the house and exam- 
ined the surfaces in rooms empty and in- 


showed some ammonia; a candlestick of 
the same material (but uncovered) showed 
much more; the back of a chair showed 
ammonia, when rubbed with a common 
duster, very little. It seemed clear that 
ammonia stuck to everything, 

If, then, ammonia were everywhere, the 
conclusion seemed to be that it was not at 
all necessary todo as I had been doing, 
namely, wash the air so laboriously; it 
would be quite sufficient to suspend a piece 
of glass, and allow the ammonia to settle 
upon it. For this purpose small flasks 
were hung in various parts of the labora- 
tory, and they were examined daily. The 
flasks would hold about six ounces of 
liquid, but they were empty, and the outer 
surface was washed with pure water by 
means of a spray bottle; it was done rap- 
idly, and not above 20 c.c. (two-thirds of 
an ounce) of water was used. This was 
tested for ammonia at once with the Ness- 
ler solution. The second washing pro- 
duced no appearance of ammonia, done 
immediately. Ammonia could be observed 
after an hour and a half’s exposure at any 
rate, but Ido not know the shortest pe- 
riod. The results of the washings were as 
follows; they are the average of 34 experi- 


ments for some, and 17 for others; in all 
288 experiments :— 
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Ft. In. M. gms. Ft. In. M.gms. 
Front laboratory 7 38 0018 4 2 0-019 
Second landing. 6 0 0:0382 
Balanceroom... 5 1 0°015 0 8 0-009 
First landing... 410 0-007 
Back laboratory 4 5 0:010 0 6 0:010 
Entrance lobby. 6 5 0°007 : 
Offices: (8... 4 7 0008 
Back yard ..... 4 8 0036 0 7 0-042 
Back closet .... 2 3 0°105 
Midden ..... — 0572 


The first three belonging to the working 
laboratory are not very regular, as we 
might suppose, but they never rise very 
high, nor do they sink to the lowest. The 
rest, except the second, keep a remarkable 
similarity, and the differences are very 
great. In the second there is a disturbance 
caused by sweeping the floors. On the 
other days it was requested that every- 
thing should be kept still. This of course 
brings in a practical difficulty, and limits 
the use of the test to cases where care can 
be used and thoughtful observation, since 
there are many ways by which dust may 
be made to interfere, even although the act 
of sweeping should not take place. The 
house experiments gave similar gradations. 

The result seems to Le that a piece of 
glass, of adefinite size, hung up in any 
place, will receive deposits of ammonia, 
or substances containing ammonia, in a 
short time; and by washing the ammonia 
off with pure water, and testing it with a 
Nessler solution, it may be seen whether 
there is too much or not. It is the simplest 
test for ammonia yet found. Its discoverer 
deserves great thanks. It must not be for- 
gotten that we may have ammonia in ver, 
different conditions; it may be pure, or it 
may be connected with organic matter. 
This mode of inquiry is better suited as a 
negative test to show that ammonia is_ab- 
sent, than to show what is present. When 
ammonia is present there may be decom- 
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cause there were wind and rain; and any 
one who observes how unusually pleasant 
it is to breathe air even of a smoky town 
during wind and rain will not be surprised. 
I have not yet, however, had the purest 
air. I shall require to make a campaign 
on the moors, hills, and seas before I can 
give numbers for this. I have not even 
obtained the best given on land at a dis- 
tance from manufactures. All this will 
be done in time.* 

In my office the amount is larger than 
outside, but the air is not so bad as it is in 
front, and not so good as sometimes in 
the front where it isopen. From the back 
of the laboratory during fog the ammonia 
was much higher, but during one day it 
was excessive, and a special examination 
of it was made in several streets. The 
highest amount was obtained at the front 
of the Cathedral, about midday, on the 
8th of February, 1878, when the amount 
was 1°25, or 141 times more than it had 
been found in Prince’s Road, showing a 
considerable range :— 

M.grms. of Ammonia per 
cubic metre of air. 
Prince’s Road 
Open yard during rain,...0°119 and 0°102 


Front of laboratory....... 0-167 ordinary 

Oflicera id tnid ssw ene e +5 0167 

Front and back during fog.0°476 

Close shut uproom....... 0-413 

Closetioutside... ...+:..- 0°800 to 0°900 

Densest part of fog...... 1:25 
——_-——»-6-9—————— 


The Use of Antimony in Batteries. 


Mr. R. J. Munn calls the attention of 
electricians, in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, to the use of antimony as a negative 
element to replace carbon in some galvanic 
batteries when sulphuric acid is used as the 
exciting fluid. This metal, after a trial 
extending over five years, he claims has 
yielded most excellent results. Among its 
advantages, he mentions its low price, the 
absence of scaling and disintegration, and 
the fact that galvanic action begins almost 
immediately on immersion. The well 
known defect of brittleness of antimony 
when used in thin plates is overcome by 
Mr. Munn by casting the metal on a core 
of copper, or by alloying it with a small 
percentage of some other metal. Anti- 
mony perhaps does not form as perfect a 
negative element as carbun, but its great 
conductivity and its other qualities may 
render it valuable in many cases. 


———¢ ~e—____. 


Chemical and Physical Properties of 
Amber. 


BY O. HELM. 


AmBER, the fossil resin of Pinites swecin- 
ifer, is found in primary deposits on the 
coast of East Prussia. The amber-bearing 
stratum, which lies partly below the sea- 
level, partly above, is of a bluish-green 
color, and consists of a coarse-grained 
sand, whose particles have a yellow coat- 
ing. Scattered among the sand are parti- 
cles of mica and glauconite; and in this 
“blueearth” is found the amber, to the 
amount of one kilo. per twenty cubic feet. 
The pieces of amber found are generally 
weathered, but have retained their original 
shape, showing that the sea has had but 
little action on them. The author doubts 
that amber found in other countries, and 


posing matter; when absent there is not. 
I am hoping to make this a re2dy popular 
test for air—a test for sewer-gases,* for 
over-crowding, for cleanliness of habita- 
tions, and even of furniture, as well as for 
smoke and all the sources of ammonia. Of 
course it must be used with consideration, 
and the conclusions must not be drawn by 
an ignorant person. 

How far it may be used as a test of cli- 
mate is a matter to be considered also. 

After this I made another series of trials 
with air. Nesslerizing the washings at 
once, and not after laborious distillings, as 
in former cases, the results are very valu- 
able, showing that we obtain comparative 
quantities equally in this way. 

The amount of ammonia obtained in this 
ready way does not give exactly the same 
results as the more laborious methods 
which I have used, but it may be taken as 
the most convenient. It must be observed 
that the amount rises exactly where you 
might expect more organic matter to exist. 
The lowest is from Prince’s Road, outside 
the town, and almost a half a mile from 


habited, tables, chairs, ornaments, plates, 
eine and drawing-room ornaments, A 
_ (Parian) porcelain statuette, under a glass, 


_ erary and Philosophical Society, England. 


__ * Read April 30, 1878, before the Manchester Lit- 


the extreme of the Manchester houses. The 
next is obtained from an empty yard be- 
hind my laboratory, but it is still pure be- 


* For sewage also to a larger extent than it has yet 
een used, 


which has evidently suffered more from 
ithe action of the sea, is of the same kind as 
that found in Prussia. The quality of am- 
ber varies, not only in its appearance, but 
also in its chemical composition, as well as 
its specific gravity. The specific gravity, 
as a rule, lies between 1°05 and 1°95; the 
sort known as “‘ bone” is even lighter, and 
some sorts are lighter than water. The 
color is far from constant, being of all 
shades of yellow and brown, some ambers 
from Sicily being green or violet-blue. 
The blue color is dueto ferric phosphate, 
and the ‘‘clouding” is due to water en- 
closed, as by boiling in oil the cloudiness 
disappears; the bone-like amber, however, 
does not contain water, and the appearance 
in this case is due to the fact that the am- 
ber is of different origin, containing a 
larger quantity of succinic acid, which is 
often in the free state. If light-colored 


time, its surface becomes darker, and at 
the same time is found to be covered with 
innumerable fine fissures, but the whole 
may be flaked off, leaving beneath amber 
of the original color. Of the ordinary 
yellow amber, about one-fifth is soluble in 


amber be exposed to the light for a long | 
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ether, alcohol, turpentine, or chloroform. 
Alcohol or ether extracts a little resin, but 
ether extracts a portion which is insoluble 
in alcohol. This resin melts at 146°, 
whereas that soluble in alcohol melts at 
105°. Besides these resins, succinic acid 
and a bitumen are found, having the com- 
osition of ordinary laurel-camphor, Co 
1,,0. The proportion of succinic acid is 
generally from 8 to 5 per cent., but some 
specimens contain as much as 8 per cent., 
the larger quantity occurring in the purer 
specimens. 

The ash, which consists of silica, lime, 
ferric oxide, and sulphuric acid, varies 
from 0:08-0:12 per cent. Amber is easily 
distinguished from other resins, copal, for 
instance, by the succinic acid present, as 
well as by the melting point (about 300°). 
It is for the above reasons that the author 
considers that the ‘‘ambers” of other 
countries are not the same as that found 
in Prussia. — Arch. Pharm., from the 
Journal of the Chemical Soctety, April, 1878. 


———_~eoo—__— 
Carbolic Acid as a Disinfectant. 


Some time since the Manchester Guardian 
(England) published a letter from Professor 
Wanklyn objecting tothe use of carbolic 
acid on account of its poisonous proper- 
ties. To this Messrs. Calvert & Co. very 
properly replied that to be effective, a dis- 
infectant must be more or less poisonous, 
and that the danger resulting from the 
abuse of a product proves nothing against 
its value when employed with discrimina- 
tion. Below we print their letter in full. 
To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian; 

Srr.—We observe that you have pub- 
lished a letter from Professor Wanklyn 
condemning the general use of carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant because it is a poison- 
ous product. Permit us in reply to point 
out that since we first introduced carbolic 
acid to the public notice the number of 
lives ‘“‘undoubtedly”’ saved by its judi- 
cious use in hospitals and as a disinfectant 
will certainly be so large that the compar- 
atively few deaths which have occurred 
through its careless or accidental misuse 
should not be allowed to influence public 
opinion against the proper use of the pro- 
duct itself. If such an argument were al- 
lowed as valid against anything introduced 
for the public welfare and convenience, it 
might equally well be applied to railways, 
on which a large number of persons are 
yearly killed and maimed. 

We claim that genuine carbolie acid is 
the most effective and the cheapest disin- 
fectant that has yet been discovered, and 
we challenge any one to practically prove 
the contrary. We hold ample proofs from 
nearly all parts of the world to show that 
our product has done far more since its in- 
troduction to save life than during the 
same period any other chemical agent yet 
employed for that purpose, and it can be 
easily shown that there are other chemicals 
in use which have caused far more deaths 
and the sale of which no one has ventured 
to oppose. We take every reasonable pre- 
caution to warn consumers of the poison- 
ous nature of carbolic acid (as you will see 
by enclosed copies of !abels and circulars 
issued with our No. 5 quality for disinfect- 
ing purposes), and no ‘‘ accident” can pos- 
sibly occur with contents of our original 
packages unless the user is decidedly care- 
less. It is not at all probable that a ‘* non- 
poisonous” antiseptic will ever be discov- 
ered, as the very act of disinfecting is one 
of ‘‘ poisoning” or killing the numerous 
living germs which are known to be the 
propagators of zymotic diseases. 

We venture to believe that, as you have 
placed a case against carbolic acid before 
the public, you will not hesitate to accord 
space for our reply. We are, etc., 

F. C. CALVERT & Co. 

Manchester, July 24, 1878, 
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Decoloration of Leaves by Sunlight. 
BY PROF. J. BOHM. 


THERE is a maximum intensity beyond 
which the action of light upon vegetation 
tis injurious. In such cases leaves are first 
bleached, then turned brown, and of a me- 
allic lustre, and finally destroyed. The, 
under surface of leaves is much more sen- 
sitive than the upper. 


ee 
A Cheap and Good Prepared Glue. 
DIssOLVE common glue in cider vinegar 


* Since the paper was read I examined trees and 
stones at Skelmorlie and Wemyss Bay, finding very 
little ammonia, 


as thick as may be wanted ; as it becomes 
thick from time to time add vinegar, 
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The Oxalate of Cerium in Pregnant 
Sickness. 


Dr. Francis Epwarp IMAGE writes to 
the Practitioner: Sir James Simpson intro- 
duced the oxalate of cerium, and prescribed 
it in ten-grain doses. The officinal dose is 
from one to two grains, which is, as a rule, 
so useless, that the preparation has been 
stigmatized as the ‘‘ oxalate of mud.” As 
a general practitioner of seven years’ stand- 
ing, very many cases of pregnant sickness 
have naturally come under my care, and 
up to the present time I have not met with 
acase in which the nausea has not been 
very considerably relieved, and in most 
cases completely checked, by ten-grain 
doses of the oxalate of cerium. I have at 
the time of writing this a lady under my 
care who, from the fourth week of her 
pregnancy till now, the eighth month, has 
suffered at intervals from this distressing 
symptom, but whose sickness has been in- 
variably checked by from two to three 
days’ administration of the oxalate in the 
dose I have mentioned. In severe cases I 
give it every four hours for the first day, 
beginning the first dose half an hour be- 
fore the patient rises, and then, as improve- 
ment takes place, diminishing it to three 
times a day, but always giving the first dose 
of the day before the patient moves from 
the horizontal position, a point to which I 
attach much importance. The formula I 
employ is— 


R. Cerii oxalatis....... Se OTSxs 
Ul vstrarCOnbtAt, «ks he urs. X. 
Tree. aurantii ese 88h 
INGTIED (eS oAma nee a eke aap 
M. 


The oxalate of cerium I have also found 
most efficacious in restraining the nausea 
resulting from uterine irritation. I gener- 
ally combine it with bromide of potash in 
these cases, but have found it succeed in 
combination where the previous employ- 
ment of the latter drug by itself has been 
without appreciable effect. 

The oxalate of cerium has also been 
found to be efficacious in chronic cough. 
Mr. Thomas Clark says in the same journal 
he has used it with marked success. He 
writes: 

A lady has suffered for some years with 
cough and difficulty of breathing on the 
least exertion, ‘‘the outcome of an acute 
attack of pneumonia,” the cough being 
most troublesome in the morning on getting 
up; so bad as to cause sickness. Mr. Clark 
prescribed 5 grains half an hour before 
rising. 

The physical signs observed in her case 
have been loud bronchial breathing, with 
great abdominal action, impaired resonance 
over lungs, with a slight dulness at the 
apex of left lung. The most marked physi- 
cal changes since taking the ox. cerium are 
less noise in breathing, less abdominal ac- 
tion, no cough in the morning, and in- 
creased strength. 

Mr. Clark could relate other cases, but 
only mentions one other, it being under his 
care in the village hospital—a case of con- 
solidation of the right lung. The rest 
given to the lung by the ox. cerium in 5- 
grain doses is observable in the comfort in 
breathing and the cessation of cough for 
twenty-four hours after each dose. 

The medicinal properties of ox. cerium 
Mr. Clark believes to be purely sedative, a 
great desideratum in the treatment of lung 
diseases, the difficulty being to find a drug 
that will not upset the digestive organs. In 
all cases wherein he has used the ox. ceri- 
um the only symptom observable from its 
use is a slight dryness of mouth. 


eee 


Physiological Effects of the Turkish 
Bath. 

SomE -interesting observations, says the 
Manufacturer and Builder, were related at 
a Tecent meeting of the British Medical 
Association, by William J. Fleming, M.B., 
of Glasgow. These experiments were per- 
formed by the author upon himself, and 
consisted of observations on the effect of 
the Turkish bath at temperatures of from 
130° to 170° Fah., upon the weight, tem- 
perature, pulse, respiration, and secretions. 
The results showed that immersion of the 
body in hot dry air produced loss of 
weight to an extent considerably greater 
than normal, amounting, on the average, 
to the rate of above 40 ounces an hour. 
This was accompanied by an increase in 
the temperature of the body and a rise in 
the pulse rate, with at first 'a fall and then 
a rise in the rapidity of respiration. The 
amount of solids secreted by the kidneys 
was increased, and coincidently the 
amount of urea. The sweat contained a 


quantity of solid matter in solution, and 
among other things a considerable amcunt 
of urea. The most important effect of the 
bath was the stimulation of the emunctory 
action of the skin. By this means the tis- 
sues could, as it were, be washed by pass- 
ing water through them from within out. 


| The increased temperature and pulse rate 


point to the necessity of caution in the use 


| of ihe bath when the circulatory system is 
| diseased. 
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Treatment of Bromide Rash with 
Arsenic. 
THE beneficial effect of arsenic on the 
bromide rash deserves to be more widely 
known than it appearsto be, and the fol- 


| lowing cases reported by Dr. Gowers (Lan- 


cet, June 15, 1878) illustrating it may be of 
some interest. They are briefly reported 
from the out-patient practice at the Na- 
tional Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epi- 
leptic: 

8. 8., a man aged thirty-eight, had taken 
bromide of potassium certainly for five 
years, on account of fits, and during the 
whole of that time he had had a large amount 
of acne upon the face. In the summer of 
1877, the face was covered with coalescent 
acne pustules, and presented a most repul- 
sive appearance. The eruption was also 
abundant on the chest. The addition of a 
smal] quantity of sulphur to each dose did 
a little good; the rash improved for a 
short time, but it soon got worse aguin. 
Sulphide of calcium was then tried, but 
with no further improvement. and it made 
him sick. The dose of bromide was then 
lessened from twenty to ten grains three 
times a day, and the acne lessened consid- 
erably, but the fits became worse, and on 
again increasing the bromide the acne be- 
came more abundant, and soon was as bad 
as ever. On Sept. 28, five drops of. arsen- 
ical solution were given twice a day. Ina 
fortnight all the spots of acne were gone 
from the face, and those on the chest had 
faded. The arsenic was continued for 
some time, and then reduced, and ulti- 
mately discontinued. The skin remained 
healthy for a time, but a month afterward 
the face was covered with a fresh bromide 
rash, red elevations, with several points of 
suppuration in them. Many large spots of 
a similar kind were on the back of the 
neck, chest and arms. This eruption com- 
menced a week after the discontinuance of 
the arsenic. 1t again disappeared when the 
arsenic was resumed. 
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Antiseptic and Therapeutic Properties 
of Boracic Acid. 


G. Pout reported at a recent meet- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences of Lom- 
bardy the results of numerous researches 
in which beer, meat, eggs, blood, and urine 
were treated with boracic acid and borax 
for thirty days during the summer time, 
and were found still to retain their fresh- 
ness, and to present no traces of fermenta- 
tion having taken place in them. In con- 
trol experiments, on the other hand, with- 
out the addition of the salt, but in some in 
stances with the addition of sulphate of 
soda, the fluids passed into a state of com- 
plete decomposition in the course of fifteen 
days. The energetic disinfecting power 
possessed by boracic acid and borax, and 
the facility with which these substances 
can be absorbed into the economy, led Polli 
to recommend their employment in diseases 
in regard to the infectious nature of which 
no doubt exists, or in which septic condi- 
tions readily arise. He adduces several 
examples in which the febrile conditions 
of tuberculosis underwent diminution. No 


benefit was obtained by Professor Visconti 
from experiments made with these reme- 
dies in malaria, though other observers 
have arrived at a different conclusion. In 
chronic cystitis the muco-purulent dis- 
charge quickly diminished, and even alto- 
gether disappeared in the course of a few 
days, and rapid improvement occurred in 
cases of bad suppurating wounds when 
they were applied externally. The dose 
recommended by Polli is 75 grains of bo- 
racic acid and 150 grains of borax per 
diem.— Lancet. 


= 
Treatment of Inflammation of the 


Bladder. 


Dr. GEorRGE Jounson has called atten- 
tion to the happy effects produced in cer- 
tain cases of cystitis by an exclusively milk 
diet. The milk is to be taken cold or tepid, 
and not more than a pint at atime to ob- 
viate curdling. Unskimmed milk is the 
best, as. the cream lessens the tendency to 
constipation.—Lundon Medical Hxaminer. 


Bromate of Potash in Cardiac 
Affections. 


Dr. ANGRISANT, In an interesting article 
on this subject, gives the following con 
clusions: 

1. Bromate of potash has a depressing 
action on the vaso-motor centres and on the 
cardiac plexus. 

2. This effect is produced in the vaso- 
motor centres by a mode of action which 
is quite peculiar to it, and which we do 
not understand, and not because the bro- 
mate acts on the smooth fibres of the capil- 
laries. The diminution of the lumina of 
the capillaries may depend simply on the 
extension of the action which this salt ex- 
erts on the centres and the vaso-motor 
nerves alone in physiological experiments. 

3. The bromate has no action on the 
muscular fibres of the heart like digitalis, 
and the latter has no action on the arteries. 

4, The bromate is the most suitable med- 
icine for correcting the functional anom- 
alies of the heart, such as frequency, inter- 
mittence,arhythm, etc. ,whatever may be the 
condition of the miocardium. 

5. It modifies rapidly and advantageous- 
ly angina pectoris aud palpitations when 
they are simply neuroses. In those cases 
which depend on profound anatomic path- 
ological changes of the heart and vessels, 
or on compression, the bromate is still capa- 
ble of producing an amelioration which is 
more or less durable.— From Lo Sperimen- 
tale, in NN. Y. Jour. Medicine. 
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Oxide of Zinc Ointment in Membranous 
Vaginitis. 

Dr. Parvin says, in the American Prac- 
tittoner, that he had a case of vesico-vag- 
inal fistula, in which, without permanent 
results, the diseased patches of membrane 
had been removed, and the surfaces in 
vain brushed with solutions of nitrate of 
silver, carbolic acid, and sulphate of zinc, 
and with taunin in glycerine, frequent 
cleansings of the parts enjoined, and muci- 
laginous injections used; but, in spite of 
all, he says, the membranes appeared 
again, often witbin twenty-four hours. 

Finally, after the failure of these and 
various other means, he used large tam- 
pons of patent lint smeared with oxide of 
zinc ointment, and in a week the improve- 
ment was so great that he operated upon 
the fistula. The operation was successful, 
and after the closure of the fistula there 
was no return of the diphtheritic deposit. 


———_0-e—______ 
Coffee as an Antidote to Strychnia. 


Dr. Arto LELit, having met with a 
case in which a large dose of strychnia was 
administered in coffee without fatal conse- 
quences, was led to institute some experi- 
ments to determine whether it possessed 
an anti-toxic power aguinst this drug. The 
animals employed were rabbits, and by 
comparative trials he found that a dose of 
five centigrammes proved fatal in a short 
space of time; when the same or a larger 
dose was given in a very strong infusion of 
coffee, he found that the coffee either acted 
asacomplete antidote in preventing the 
poisonous effects of the strychnia, or that 
it materially diminished the violence of its 
action.—Lancet. 


——_e e—_____ 


Ergotine in Hzemoptysis. 

THE sovereign remedy against hemopty- 
sis is ergotine, says a foreign physician, 
which, as is well known, excites the vaso- 
constrictors. A solution in glycerine (1:10) 
is better than a solution in water, as after 
long standing it shows but little sediment 
and no fungi, After the injection the spot 
injected becomes very sensitive, with some 
heat, followed by redness, which disap- 
pears in eight or ten hours. If the patient 
is much excited or has much cough, the 
author is accustomed to precede the ergo- 
tine injection with one of morphia, or to 
give them both at once but in different 
places. In this way, the patient becoming 
quiet in mind and body, the ergotine has a 
better chance to act. 

ooo 


Influence of the Piano in Affections of 
the Uterus. 


Dr. BALESTRE terminates an article 
which he has published in the Nice Médi- 
cal by saying that his meaning would be 
misunderstood if it were thought that he 
discountenanced music as a part of female 
education, or that he believed it to be the 
origin of uterine ailments. AJ]! he wishes 
to enforce is what observation has demon- 
strated to him—that in every nervous und 
impressionable woman who is suffering 
from affections of the uterus, music may 


organ, and that in advising the patient con- 
cerning her hygienic management this fact 
should be borne in mind. Moderation in 
the practice of music and interruptions in 
its pursuit must be insisted upon while 
pursuing the ordinary measures of treat- 
ment; and by this means various accidents 
occurring during uterine affections will be 
obviated. 
———_ 0-9-0 —————— 


Salicylate of Sodium in Gout. 


Dr. Bisson writes to the Année Médicale 
for February the account of a case of re- 
fractory gout of twelve years’ standing in 
which this remedy was found of great use. 
The patient suffered from a severe attack 
every autumn; most of the jomts had been 
affected, and there were numerous chalky 
concretions which here and there had ul- 
cerated through the skin. No medicine had 
been of the least avail. Dr. B. gave the 
salicylate in doses of eighty grains in 
twenty-four hours, and with the best re- 
sults.—Med. Times (Phil.). 
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Ergotine for Neuralgia. 


Marino recommends the following solu- 
tion as a hypodermic injection in neural- 
gia: R. Ergotine gr. ijss. to gr. iv., distilled 
water or glycerine q. s., made into a, solu- 
tion for one injection. It causesa more or 
less intense burning sensation, which dis- 
appears in about half an hour, if the part 
is covered with cold, wet compresses. It 
does not usually give rise to abscesses or 
erysipelas, etc. According to the author, 
a single or at most two injections suffice 
for a cure, although it is better, in order to 
prevent a relapse, to give from four to six 
injections more, according to the intensity 
of the pain or its long continuance. 


———_+ e—_____ 
The Cure of Sciatica by Phosphorus. 


Dr. VOLQUARDSEN feports in Schmidt’s 
Dictionary and the Pesth Medico-Chirurg. 
Presse, No. 39, 1877, a case of sciatica 
which lasted for two years and defied all 
treatment. He then arrived at the idea of 
trying the internal use of phosphorus, 
which he prescribed in doses of fifteen mil- 
ligrammes (about one-fourth of a grain) 
three times a day. Three days sufficed to 
obtain a marked improvement, and three 
weeks brought a complete cure.—JLond. 
Med. Record. 

a ee 
Treatment of Chronic Alcoholism. 


In reply to a question by a correspond- 
ent in the British, Medical Journal for May 
4, p. 669, regarding the best treatment for 
the tremors of chronic alcoholism, and a 
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provoke and aggravate congestions of this — 


substitute for the constant craving for — 


drink which exists, Dr. Lauder Brunton 
recommends fifteen minims of tincture of 
perchloride of iron, with ten minims of 
tincture of nux vomica, as most efficacious 
for the tremors, combined with bromide of 
potassium if restless at night. The chaly- 
beate mixture, either alone or with the ad- 
dition of tincture of capsicum (five or ten 
minims), relieves the craving for drink, for 
which purpose also a mixture of carbonate 
of ammonia in infusion of gentian is valu- 
able. If there be derangement. of the stom- 
ach, it should be treated by ten-grain doses 
of subnitrate or carbonate of bismuth, with 
magnesia and tragacanth.—London Med. 
Record. 


eve 
Treatment of Epilepsy. 


Dr. Hoxuis, of Brighton, has reported 
some eleven cases of epilepsy happily 
treated with bromide of sodium. The 
dose given ranged from fifteen to forty 
grains of the salt in an ounce of camphor 
water or other vehicle three times a day.— 
London Medical Examiner. 


eee --—- 
Lohr’s Epidermaton. 


For tetter, freckles, etc. A nearly clear 
and colorless fluid, containing traces of 
ammonia, soda, lime, some alumina, and 
‘08 gramme benzoic acid. The grayish 
white precipitate, weighing ‘83 gramme, 
consists chiefly of a resin resembling ben- 
zoin.—Hager. 

ee  ——- 


Consumptive Perch. 


SrmTH GREEN has lately been examining — 
the perch and sunfish that have died in great — 


numbers in Lake George. He finds that 


the disease is a fungous growth on the gills, 


resembling pulmonary consumption; an 
warns the people against eating the fish. 


a Se : 
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} come torrent of rain. 
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Noxious Vapors. 


Vicr-CHANCELLOR Bacon, at Chester, 
England. delivered judgment in Brooke os. 
Wigg, which was argued at considerable 
length, and in which a great number of 
witnesses were examined, the case resting 
entirely upon the evidence of persons con- 
nected with the neighborhood. The action 
was brought by Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., 


- and Mr. Mareus Brooke, the tenant for life 


and tenant in tail in remainder of ‘‘ Nor- 
ton Priory,” in the County of Chester. 
The plaintiffs alleged that the defendants, 
Messrs. Wigg & Steele. who were the own- 
ers of alkali works at Widnes and Runcorn, 
had, by the poisonous vapors issuing from 
their works, caused extensive injury to the 
woods and herbage and standing crops 
upon the Norton Priory estate, and to the 
decorations of the mansion-house, and that 
the health and comfort of men and ani- 
mals had materially suffered from such 
noxious vapors. An injunction was, 
therefore, prayed to restrain the nuisance, 
The defendants denied that any damage 
had been caused by their works, and al- 
leged that they had used the newest and 
most approved machinery for condensing 
the vapors, so as to prevent any nuisance 
arising from their manufactures. His 
Lordship, in giving judgment, commented 
at considerable length upon the evidence 
which had been brought forward on both 
sides, and came to the conclusion that the 
plaintiffs had fully established their case, 
and granted an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from committing any further 
nuisance by allowing the noxious vapors 
to escape from their works; and he ordered 
the defendants to pay all the costs of the 
action, except as to certain evidences which 
he considered useless; but he declined to 
direct any inquiry as to damages. -- Chemist 
and Druggist. 
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Water as a Constituent of Organic 
Substances. 


WATER forms three fourths of the weight 


of living animals and plants, and covers 


about three fourths of the earth’s surface. 
Professor Chaussier dried the body of a 
man in an oven, like a brick in a kiln, and 
after desiccation the body weighed only 
twelve pounds. Rather more than a pound 
of water is exhaled daily by the breath, 
about 1? pound by the skin, and 22 pounds 
by the kidneys, making the daily emission 
of water by the body about 5} pounds. 

The following is the percentage of water 
in some well known articles: 


\ 0 15|Mangel wurzel... 85 
MSBTICY. 35.56.08. 15 Cabbage (leaves).. 92 
[URLS ice ss se Nevene, 16 a (stem)... 84 
| Cee . 12;Mushroom... ... 96 
| ie UE} Urhayea Caner 87 to 95 
bP Beans(field) . . 15|Potato ...,...... 75 
“* (kidney).... 23, Watermelon...... 94 
SG salons dus. 0's 14 Cucumber....... 96 
Mirnipse(s.2.0..% 88) Vinegar plant.... 95 
Merrrots: ....-. . 85 Wheat flour..13 to 16 
diyeifiour........ 14\Cocoast.i.28 ie). 5 
Barley flour... .. 14/Manna.... ...-.. 10 
Maize flour...... LHPIGS SL. tr Soy 5k 
Indian corn flour. 14,.Plums .......... 743) 
Ostmeal.... .. . 14/Apples..... . .. 80 
Wheatbread. 44 to 48 Gooseberries ..... 80 
Rye bread...44to 49 Peaches.... . . 75 
Cane sugar....... 5/Egg, entire..... 74 
Linseed cake. .... LO( Mikey jks. 87 
2 HA LOOWae yee 79 to 83 
Bkin............ 58 Gastric juice .... 97 
Bones, variable.7 to 20 Trout ...... ee OO 
Seen)... )'74|/Pigeon.)........ 76 
OVeAl. 7... .... NLD CODECS seis Faia) sreyes 40 
EGON... 52:5: 71 Hair, wool,horn.9tol1 
Haddock. ........ 82\Brandy.......... 56 
Ce 19| Whiskey-....-... 47 
a DERUMNGE saree ani. 3 
CO: o. o. wo. H2UBCCL Pe... fasca.cta-d 90 
—W. Whitelaw, M.D., in the Sanitarian. 


——__—_0#e—____- 
Purity of Rain Water. 


Rarn water, the water of the clouds, is 
the purest of all natural waters, and is next 
to distilled water in absolute purity. Ina 
sense it is re-distilled from the lakes, and 
Tivers, and seas, there being a constant in- 
terdependence among the sources of water. 
The beds of the great water receptacles are 
the still, so to say; the sun’s rays take up 
the pure water, which is condensed in the 
clouds, and, wafted by the winds over dif- 
ferent continents, becomes liquid again in 
the genial réfreshing shower, or the unwel- 
The rivulet and the 
Tiver are thus again supplied, pouring 


| theircontents into the mighty sea, which 
is never full; for unto the place whence the 
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rivers came, thither they return again. In 
towns, rain water is contaminated by at- 
mospheric impurities—‘‘ the sewage of the 
air’—-and with dust, leaves, and bird refuse 
on the roofs of houses. Rain water is thus 
modified by the locality in which it falls; 
near the sea it becomes slightly saline, and 
in the neighborhood of the smoking chim- 
neys of public works it is not so pure as 
that which falls on the country house or 
small hamlet. The longer the shower of 
rain continues, the water becomes the 
purer, Rain water usually contains traces 
of ammonia, which is present in the atmos- 
phere to a small extent; and, when pre- 
served in old cisterns or barrels, it putrefies 
more readily than spring water. Though 
not well adapted for a drinking water on 
account of its insipidity, it is admirable 
for washing the skin and clothing, and 
other household purposes. A heavy shower 
is a capital public scavenger, and some 
villages are cleaned only when a heavy 
fall of rain takes place.--Jbid. 


0-0 
Natural Gas. 


THERE are now three gas producing 
wells at Beaver Falls, Pa., one of which 
has been in operation over seventeen years. 
Two of the wells are nearly 1,1C0 feet in 
depth, one having been reamed out, and is 
said to produce about 100,000 feet per day, 
which is utilized in the cutlery works, ex- 
cept what is used in the gas-lighting works, 
where it supplies about 60 per cent. of 
what is used. The other well is to be 
bored out to eight inches. The third well 
was recently bored and struck a good vein of 
gas at 500 feet. This well is to be cased 
twelve inches, with a small tube inside to 
continue the boring to a greater depth, 
while the present product of gas, which is 
much greater than the other wells, can be 
utilized.--Ceal Trade Journal. 
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Microphone and Telephone. 


W.S. Axpricu writes to the Secdentific 
American, thus: Having put a microphone 
(one of Hughes’ form) in circuit with tele- 
phone and battery, I found that when the 
microphone was submerged in a bucket of 
water, the ringing of a bell in the water, or 
the dropping of a nail on the microphone, 
could be heard clearly and distinctly in the 
telephone; rubbing on the side of the 
bucket, or a slight commotion in the water, 
near the microphone, could also be heard 
in the telephone. 

During a thunder storm recently, on 
putting my ear to the telephone (using 
earth connection), I could hear a peculiar 
sound, somewhat similar to small sounds 
transmitted through the microphone every 
time a current of electricity passed from 
the clouds to the earth, and vice versa ; so 
that the moment the lightning indicated to 
the eye the passage of the current, the tel- 
ephone indicated the same to the ear. 
Breaking and closing the circuit by means 
of a key, could be heard in the telephone, 
as when a battery is used, although none 
was connected with it. On bringing the 
microphone in circuit, it worked as though 
abattery was connected witheit, but, as 
previously mentioned, none was used. 

The latter phenomena continued 
throughout the following day, which was 
partially cloudy. 


0 
What is Black? 


RESPECTING the researches of Mr. Ro- 
samtiehl with regard to absolute or ideal 
black, M. Chevreul quotes, in the Comptes 
Rendus, the following passage, written in 
1835: ‘If the light falling upon a body is 
completely absorbed by such body so as to 
disappear from view as if falling into a hole 
perfectly dark, then the body appears as 
black, and only becomes visible because it 
is contiguous to surfaces which transmit 
light. Among black bodies we know none 
which is perfectly black, and this is be- 
cause they reflect a little white light by 
which they affect our sight. What proves 
this reflection of white light is that the 
blackest surfaces, if polished, reflected the 
images of illuminated objects placed before 
them.” 

——*-o—__— 
Microscopic Aquarium. 


THE American Journal of Microscopy 
gives the following directions: 

Take with you a small tin pail down to 
the seaside and fill itfu!l of pure salt water. 
Walk along onthe sunny side of some creek 
or inlet until you come to a spot where eel- 
grass or seaweed is growing luxuriantly. 
Place your pail of water down beside you, 
and in it wash carefully a quantity of the 


eel-grass or seaweed. Repeat this operation 
several times at different places, being care- 
ful not to soil the water with mud. Now 
put into your pail a pebble with a choice 
bit of seaweed attached to it, and you have 
all the material necessary for your aqua- 
rium. Take it home, and pour the water 
into a small glass phial, drop carefully into 
it the stone with the seaweed growing upon 
it; then, after covering the mouth of the 
bottle with muslin to exclude dust, place it 
in asunny window, and in a few weeks you 
will be astonished at the result. The sea- 
weed will have shot out little delicate 
branches through the water, which will re- 
main perfectly pure and transparent for 
months, while every drop of it will contain 
many living objects of different varieties 
that will increase and multiply to a won- 
derful extent, and will be ready at all times 
to be admired under the microscope. 

As the water in the phial evaporates it 
will be necessary to add fresh to it. By 
adding salt water, it is evident the whole 
would soon become too salt to sustain life. 


ee 


Ornamental Glass. 


Guass is colored with metallic oxides by 
two different methods; in one instance the 
sheet is colored throughout and blown as 
usual from what is technically termed ‘* pot 
metal.’ Inthe other instance the work- 
man dips his blow-pipe first into colored 
and afterward into white glass; when the 
compound mass is blown out both glasses 
expand together and a sheet is formed of 
two layers, one (generally very thin) colored 
and the other white. On looking through 
this so-called flashed glass, there is no per- 
ceptible difference between it and the pot 
metals, but the distinction is easily seen by 
locking at the edge 

All the colors are occasionally made in 
this manner, but copper ruby glass is al- 
ways flashed, because it is naturally made 
too deep in color to allow of its being blown 
of the ordinary thickness; the layer of ruby 
glass or even the darkest sheets are seldom 
thicker than common letter-paper, the sub- 
stance of the pane being white glass. These 
thin colored strata of the flashed glasses 
are easily removed from the surface by 
well-known methods of glass-cutting and 
engraving, or by etching with the aid of 
fluoric acid. White patterns on colored 
grounds, or the reverse, are thus readily 
produced, many of them, especially in the 
finely cut and engraved ones, being of ex- 
ceeding beauty. Unfortunately it is im- 
possible, by any illustration, to give the re- 
motest idea of the brilliancy and life of 
these designs. 

The colors just referred to are produced 
while the glass is in the furnace, and of 
course before it is blown into sheets; but 
by the process of staining all the various 
tints of yellow, from a faint tint of lemon 
through full yellow and orange, up to a 
somewhat brownish red, can be imparted 
to the glass after it is blown. This process 
depends upon a peculiar property of silver, 
which is generally employed in the form of 
the chloride (horn silver), and is mixed and 
ground with some inert substance, as oxide 
of iron or pipe-clay. The mixture or stain 
is floated over the article to be colored by 
the aid of water or spirits of turpentine, 
and when dry the coating is about the 
thickness of cardboard. The glass is then 
brought gradually to a full red heat, and 
afterward annealed; during the operation 
the silver penetrates and actually dyes or 
stains the glass, the oxide of iron or clay 
remaining loose upon the surface. The 
color thus obtained is perfectly clear and 
brilliant, and the surface of the glass ap- 
pears to have undergone no change, so 
that finished cut-glass goblets and vases 
can be colored entirely or (by very simple 
and apparent modifications of the process) 
in any device that may be desired. The 
intensity of the stain is in proportion to 
the quantity of silver in the mixture and 
the degree and duration of the heat; but 
the darkest and richest tints can only be 
produced on glass made for the purpose. 

This property of silver is invaluable to 
the ornamental window painter; it enables 
him to produce his colors, although his 
choice is limited, into designs executed 
upon common window-glass, and by using 
flashed glass and partially removing the 
layer of color by etching with hydro-flu- 
oric acid, he can stain the white glass thus 
laid bare, and is a step nearer the solution 
of his grand difficulty—the production of 
various clear and transparent colors in the 
same piece of glass. 

The colored glass paints never possess 
the clearness and richness of the colors al- 


ready described. These glass paints are 
made of very fusible glasses ground and 
mixed with oil of turpentine; they are laid 
on with a brushin the usual manner, and 
when sufliciently heated, melt and fasten 
to the glass, but never become quite clear 
and transparent. The difficulty of insur- 
ing even moderate success in glass painting 
is mainly owing to the great and often ap- 
parently capricious alterations which the 
colors undergo in baking; the shade or 
opaque colors always vary in tint as they 
are seen by reflected or transmitted light, 
and when to these obstacles is added the 
well-known brittleness of the material, it 
is scarcely surprising that the longest ex- 
perience and most practised care cannot 


always avoid disappointment.—Manuwf. 
and Builder. 
Spiegel Iron. - 


In German, ‘‘ Spiegeleisen,” which means 
‘‘mirror iron,” is thus called because its 
fracture shows flat shining surfaces, re- 
flecting light like pieces of mirrors. It is 
of all irons the richest in carbon, and also 
the most brittle and hardest—no steel tool 
will make an impression on it. It is very 
fusible, and it is principally used at pres- 
ent in the mianufacture of Bessemer steel. 
In this process most of the impurities are 
removed from the melted mass by forcibly 
blowing air through it, which burns them 
out, but alsotoo much of the carbon, so 
that at the last stage of the process the iron 
is reduced to a condition of being almost 
equivalent to wrought iron, and cannot be 
poured, the temperature, high as it is, 
being insufficient to keep wrought iron in 
the liquid state. Melted spiegel iron is 
then introduced, which at once combines 
with the mass under the evolution of a 
large flame; the iron becomes then at once 
as liquid as water, and is poured in the 
moulds to make ingots. Spiegel iron is 
also used to make safes burglar proof; as 
an interior filling for this purpose it is cast 
between sheet-iron lining. It also pos- 
sesses the curious property of being less 
magnetic than any other kinds of iron; it 
is less attracted by the magnet than other 
kinds of iron, and strongly resists efforts to 
become magnetized, which is contrary to 
the property possessed by wrought iron, 
which takes magnetism easily, but also 
loses it easily; while steel takes it with 
some resistance, but when once it is mag- 
netized it holds it. We have a spiegeliron 
in this country; it is made from the New 
Jersey Franklinite ore,and was at first called 
Franklinite iron. It has commenced to be 
universally used in place of the spiegel 
iron, thus far imported from Germany, and 
will probably supersede it, if it has not al- 
ready done so.— Manuf. and Builder. 


— 
Bottling Air for Future Examination. 


DuRING the Centennial summer samples 
of air were collected on various occasions 
upon the exhibition grounds at Philadel- 
phia, and in the different buildings ; also 
in this city, in Brooklyn, Hoboken, and on 
many of the Adirondack Mountains, with 
a view to transmitting them to the chem- 
ists of 1976, to determine whether the 
earth’s atmosphere is undergoing change. 
That the atmosphere has undergone enor- 
mous changes since the earlier geological 
ages is beyond a doubt. The present ques- 
tion is whether such changes are still 
slowly going on, and what their nature 
may be. The ordinary statement that the 
air has an invariable composition is not 
strictly true, since samples of air collected 
at different times and in different places 
are never found to be absolutely identical. 
The difference may be slight ; but an ap- 
parently insignificant decrease in the per- 
centage of oxygen becomes of grave im- 
portance when the deficiency, as is usually 
the case, is made up of less beneficial ele- 
ments.—Se. American. 
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Pulverized Soap or Saghaline, 


THE substance sold in various markets 
under the extraordinary name of Sagha- 
line has been examined by Hager. It is 
usually considered to be pulverized soap, 
but its use in pharmacy as soap would 
prove dangerous. It has been found to 
consist of 12 parts of soap, 66 parts of an- 
hydrous carbonate of soda, 15 parts of sil- 
icate of soda, and a little blue coloring 
matter which appears to be ultramarine. 
It is no doubt an excellent material for 
washing, but should not be designated 
‘pulverized soap.”—Monthly Magazine of 
Pharmacy. 
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Special Advertisements, 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a young man of eighteen, with three years’ ex- 
perience; good recommendation; speaks German 
and English. Address, RHEI,care of Drueeists 
CrrouLAR. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a young man; graduate of Philadelphia College 
of. Pharmacy; five years’ experience in a retail pre- 
scription store; West preferred; best of references. 
Address, ‘‘JAKH,’’ P. O. Box 49, New Bioomfield, 
Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


In a retail drug store, by a young man of 15 years’ 
experience; is competent to take charge of a store; 
speaks German and English; can furnish good refer- 
ences. Address J. M., 42 Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a thoroughly skilled apothecary (graduate of 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy), with twenty-five 
years” first-class experience, to take charge of or 
manage a retail business. Address Pu. G., P. O. Box 
899, Allentown, Penn. 


GRADUATE—10 YEARS’ 
ENCE, 
Speaks Bnglish and German fluently, first class 


references, will be disengaged October Ist. P. ©, 
P., care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


EXPERI- 


A SITUATION WANTED 


As clerk in a drug store by a young married man; 
over 12 years’ experience, and capable of taking 
full charge of a country store, at a reasonable 
salary; best of references given. Address I. B. 
pha da New Dorp, Richmond County, Staten 
sland. 


WANTED. 


The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
aratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
ow. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 

chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE §8. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


A drug store carrying a stock of about $5,000 or 
$6,000, and doing a good established business; 
would like to become first acquainted with the busi- 
ness by spending sufficient time in the store; refer- 
ence, the best. Address CHEMIST, care of Drue- 
GISTS CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


Drug and fancy goods store in Detroit, Mich. Good 
location, and the finest fixtures in the United 


States. Fixtures sold separate if desired. Good 
reg for selling. Address A. C. D., Detroit, 
Mich, 


DRUGGISTS 


With a capital of $7,000 to $9,000, desiring to 
establish in business, will find an oP ortunity to 
make some money by addressing SQUILLS, care 
of DRugGists CrrcuLar, for particulars relative to 
an established drug business for sale. 


FOR SALE. 


A snug little Drug Store in Maryland, short dis- 
tance from Baltimore, doing a paying business, No 
opposition. Will be sold cheap, and reasons for 
selling frankly given. Address X. Y. B., care Drue- 
GISTS CIRCULAR, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the best located and best Druggist and 
Apothecary’s stores in the city of Providence; doing 
a lucrative business, and sold for no fault, except 
that the proprietor has other business to attend to. 
If disposed of immediately no bonus will be re- 
quired. Address, DRUGGIST, care P. O. Box 417 
Providence, R. I. : 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE. 
Sixteen years established. On three great thorough- 
fares, and adjacent to two large railroad depots. Ad- 


dress, DRUGGIST, care of S. Meredith, 110 § 
40th Street, Philadelphia. » 110 South 


A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In a thriving town in the vicinity of New York. 
Fine corner store, centrally located, with large im- 
posing show windows; first-class furniture and 
fixtures, a full and well selected stock, with every 
convenience for carrying on the business, Full in- 
formation in regard to amount of trade, stock 
— see he be prompey furnished. Willbe sold 
at a great bargain. Apply at STRICKLAND'S 
AGENCY, 36 Reckaian Street, Neaya ivory ds 


RARE CHANCE TO OBTAIN A PAY- 
ING BUSINESS AT A BARGAIN. 


Drug Store ina live N. Y. town of 6000 inhabitants. 
Stock, including most of the fixtures, about $6100. 
Sales $8000 to $9000, and expenses light. Will be 
sold in Jump, or oninventory, or any fur way to suit 
purchaser, and must be sold, if it a before Dec. 1. 
Terms, Cash only. No others need apply. Reason 
Aa ocean in another State makes it necessary 

or € proprietor to change residence. Ad 
W. 4H. MONELL, 81 Allen St., Rochester Ce 
or G. C, H., Box 4177, New York. 4 1 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and “ business chances” a specialty ; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
Scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


OPERATIVE CHEMIST 


WANTED, 
One who has had practical experience, and can 
come well recommended. Address 
We WW 5 
Care Box 4056, New York City. 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 


| 619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the *‘Druggists Circular,” 
N. Y., and ‘‘Chemist and Doge England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am, Journal of Phar- 
macy,’’ etc. 

t= Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


The handsomest store and best business in South- 
Western city; takes $10,000 cash to buy it. 

First-class corner store in Brooklyn; average daily 
sales, $20 per day; neighborhood City Hall. 

A long established and popular store in Jersey 
City; owner having acquired a competency retires; 
price, $8,000. 

Drug stores for sale in al) parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond side purchasers. 

Drug -clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

R. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 
Descriptive list sent free 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Of last session of Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 
with Announcement for 1878, sent free to any ad- 
dress. See advertisement on another page. : 


DISEASES OF HOGS, or HOG CHOLERA: 


We are sole agent for a fluid preparation that cures 
the disease called Hog Cholera; we want a reliable 
druggist to test its merits in each infected district. 
W. C. M. BAKER, Sole Agent, Columbus, Obio. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
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The FOLLOWING FORMULE are PRACTICAL, 
Any Druggist can prepare them, viz.: 


Tasteless Syrup Iodide of Iron 

Taste!ess Tincture Muriate of Iron. 

Dialized Iron, Making Pepsin and Saccharated 
Pepsin, Gum or Foam (for Soda Water, Beer, etc.), 
Ext. Ginger Ale, Artificial Extract of Vanilla. 

Any three of the above sent on receipt of $1.00, 
or all for $2.00. 

Practical Formule for Injection-Brou, Iodio, or 
any other non-ofticinal preparation of any kind, 
mailed for 50 cents each, or three for $1.00. 

AMOS LAWSON, Chemist, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


SODA APPARATUS. 


Will purchase second-hand Soda Apparatus for 
cash if offered low enough. Address, stating whose 
make, from whom purchased, lowest price; also con- 
dition of the goods. 


CHARLES LOOKER, 
Watertown, Mass. 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE 
without delay, LOCHMAN’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Druceists’ CrrcuLAR, August, 1877, page 141, 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure:TinaPeil; 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


AST EIN SOS IVE ALL 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
A ER SS YOL 


to read the advertisement of Wells, Richardson 
& Co.,on page 6. It will interest you. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. §.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


M. FRANKEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


F'ine Cigars. 


: [ACOSTA 1-4 M. 
SPECIALTIES. } BEAUTIES 1-10 M. 


A 10-cent Cigar which can be sold for & cts. 


And other brands of higher and lower grades. 
88 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


TYLERimporters 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO sUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 


(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 
est prices, quality considered. 


Examination of this stock will pay any careful 
buyer. Inquiry is cordially invited. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST.,, 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


Pure Cod-Liver Oil, 


MANUFACTURED ON THE SEA-SHORE FROM 
FRESH AND SELECTED LIVERS. 


The universal demand for Cod-Liver Oil that can 
be depended upon as strictly pure and scientifically 
prepared having been long felt by the Medical Pro- 
fession, We were induced to undertake its manu- 
factu'e at the Fishing Stations where the fish are 
brought to land every few hours, and the Livers 
consequently are in great perfection. 


This Oil is manufactured by us on the sea-shore, 
with the greatest care, from fresh, pce Livers, 
of the Cod only, without the aid of any chemicals, 
by the simplest possible process and lowest tem- 
perature by which the Oil can be separated from 
the cells of the Livers. It is nearly devoid of color, 
odor and tlavor—having a bland fish-like and, to 
most persons, not unpleasant taste. It is so sweet 
and pure that it can be retained by the stomach 
when other kinds fail, and patients soon become 
fond of it. 


The secret of making good Cod-Liver Oil lies in 
the proper application of the proper degree of heat; 
too much or too little will seriously injure the 
quality. Great attention to cleanliness is abso- 
lutely necessary to produce sweet Cod-Liver Oil. 
The rancid Oil found in the market is the make of 
manufacturers who are careless about these matters. 


Prof. PARKER, of New York, says: ‘I have tried 
almost every other manufacturer’s Oil, and give 
yours the decided preference.’ 


Prof. Hays, State Assayer of Massachusetts, after 
a full analysis of it, says: “It.is the best for for- 
eign or domestic use.” 


After years of experimenting, the Medical Pro- 
fession of Europe and America, who have studied 
the effects of diferent Cod-Liver Oils. have unani- 
mously decided the light straw-colored Cod-Liver 
Oil to be far superior to any of the brown Oils, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT. — 


Under the direction and personal supervision of 
W. F. FOR vw, Instrument Maker to St. Luke’s, 
Mt. Sinai, New York state Women’s Hospitals, 
Bellevue, and all the other New York Hospitals. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in 
Surgical, Dental, Orthopedic Instruments, Ca- 
theters, Trusses, Supporters, Silk Stockings, 
Ear Trumpets, Splints, Anatomical Prep- 
arations, Local Anwsthesia Appar- 
atus, Laryngoscopes, Ophthalmo- 
scopes, Hypodermic Syringes, 
Axilla Thermometers, 
etc., etc., etc. 


(" Special attention given to the manufacture 
of Instruments to order, in exact accordance with 


patterns furnished by Surgeons and Physicians. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & (0,, 
Family aud Manufactaring Chemists, 


NEW YORK. 


34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., | 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRA DE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE. 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c. 
J.ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARIA 
SHERRIES. - 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES, 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. | 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & KOLON, GINS. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENNESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 


[ October, i87 8. ig 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 


os 


Wines, Branoles, &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., : 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


We solicit the Drug Trade only. 


Fine Rye Whiskies, &c. 


FOR MEDICAL USE. 


A. C. WAGGONER & BRO,, 
1 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orders from all parts of the country solicited. 
Price List mailed on application. 


TO DRUGGISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 


We want RELIABLE AGENTS to whom a libera 
commission and exclusive sales in cities and 
towns will be given for the sale of 
OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


Galvanic Appliances. 


They are a positive and speedy cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Nervous Debility, Spinal, Liver and 
Ktdney Complaints, Impotency, Spermatorrhea, &c. 
THE HOWARD GALVANIC SHIELD 

FITS ANY PART OF THE BODY. 
Price for NoM1 soins ceasmencni tee cee $ 500 
4 8 8 with '6 generators’: . 2c cce 10.00 
THE PROSTATUS, for disease and weakness 
of the Prostate Gland and seminal emissions. 


Prices f0).'. . .)ats.-s cepa dacctiaee = cae eee $5.00 
THE GALVANIC SUSPENSORY, 
INO sel Rice Skee satin’. sls sualah Widefed amc $3.00 


Srl Rasstde scan pea Sins Soeae eee eet See =. 6.00 


AMERICAN GALVANIC CO., 
951 and 953 Broadway, N. Y. 


« 


PRICE REDUCTION. ' 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING 


PINE TAR SOAP. 


On and after September 17th, we shall fill 
orders for this Celebrated Medicinal 
and Bath Soap at 


$12 per Single Gross. 
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ADDRESS oom 


WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 


P. 0. Box.1185, New York. 


} 
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solyed in a small quantity of alcohol. 


Diseases.” 
Oe as caer . 2 ounces, 
OSS paves usiice la 1 drachm, 
Oil of peppermint............... .. 20 drops. 
Powdered cubebs........ .....+- «ee. 2 Ounces. 
Subnitrate of bismuth............... Pope 


, ing of the ginger ale, sarsaparilla, etc., in the bot- 


— 


<e 


Notes and Queries. 


—~_“~—W"WV"ReReane eee 

Norice.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month. and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 


“ Communicatims’’ suitable for THE Druaaists 
CrrouLar ore respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
are time for the next succeeding number, they should 

in our 


ands by the 12th day of the month, 
Dispensing Difficulty.—VW. 


A. (Hoosick 
Falis, N. ¥.) sends the following copy of a prescrip- 
tion received a short time since : 


SPIRE OE ATOM foes ise. we cscccsse 2 drachms. 
Sulphate of quinia .. ............. 1 drachm. 
Tincture of nux vomica ....... ... 8 drachms. 


Water enough to complete 4 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day, after 
eating. The prescription has been dispensed, but 
there is a little difference of opinion in regard to 
the proper manner of preparing it. The questionis, 
Should acid be added to dissolve the quinia or not ? 
Our reply is that no acid at all is needed, if the 
citrate of iron used is the plain Ferré Citras, U.S. 
P., as prescribed. All that is necessary is to rub the 
quinia and ferric citrate together, to add a little less 
than the requisite amount of water, and to bring 
the whole to ebullition. Acclear solutionis thus 
formed, to which are added the tincture of nux 
yomica and the remainder of the water. On cool- 
ing the mixture becomes somewhat cloudy, but no 
precipitate of consequence is observed. Perhaps a 
clearer solution might be obtained by simply adding 
the iron scales and the quinia salt to boiling water. 
No solution could thus be made with the ammonio- 
citrate of iron, while the plain citrate not only re- 
quires no acid, but is even sufficiently acidulous of 
itself to dissolve the alkaloid quinia, 


W. H. (Haverhill, Mass.).—Elixir of Phos- 
phate of Iron, Quinia and Strychnia. 
When no particular formula is specified by the pre- 
scriber, that of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation should be followed. It contains in each 
pint sixty grains of quinia and one grain of strych- 
nia, or about half the quantity of quinia and one- 
fourth of the amount of strychnia directed in Ait- 
kin’s formula for the syrup of phosphate of iron, 
quinia and strychnia. This syrup cannot be used 
for making the elixir of the same name, for several 
reasons, ont of which is that it cannot be mixed 
with alcohol without precipitation. The formula 
adopted for the elixir is essentially different, as it 
directs the pyrophosphate of iron instead of the 
superphosphate, and a quantity of strychnia relative- 
ly different. Owing to the slight solubility of the 
phosphate of quinia in the menstruum generally 
employed for elixirs, sixty grains of quinia to the 
pint is about as much as can safely be added with- 
out incurring the risk of precipitation in cold 
weather. 


D. W. B. (Media, Pa.).—(1.)—We venture to pro- 


pose the following : 
Aromatic Antiseptic Tooth Soap. 


POEL BORD ar ois/2 six b attin sic o'ua eschew ove 1 pound. 
Pumice stone, finely powdered ..... 1 ounce. 
SR ONL ceecrieisiora. ojaints sj sicistieic o:eiets ore 5¢% 20 grains. 
Oil of wintergreen................... 30 drops. 


Shave the soap into ribbons; beat it into a paste 
with a little water, and add first the pumice stone, 
and lastly the thymol and oil of wintergreen dis- 
(2.)—There 
seems to be no other way to economize expensive 
essential oils than to dissolve them in a known vol- 
ume of alcohol, so as to only use the quantity re- 


quired. (3.)—The following has been recom- 
mended : 

Balm of Thousand Flowers. 
BRS OBIS oe a cic eis'ste as ss ciaisi'e 8 sors 2 ounces. 
UP Sa i tagltax deommes a's 4 fs 
Water 12 oe 
BICOROL G00. 5 oKicieo snags ORE Oee Sars 
‘Oil of rose, 

Oil of wintergreen, of each.......... Sufficient. 


_ Gopaiba Pills.—J. P. H. (Lima, 0.) asks 
What kind of copaiba should be used for the follow- 
ing formula, taken from ‘‘ Bumstead on Venereal 


Mix. To be divided into pills of five grains each, 
and coated with sugar. 

In answer we reply that the copaiba to be used is 
the kind called solidifiable by dealers. We would 
suggest the following manipulation. To the bal- 
8am gently heated add the calcined magnesia, and 
mix it in well by stirring. Let the masse stand a 
day or two; the balsam by that time, if of good 
quality, will be found solidified or nearly so, Then 
melt the mags over a slow fire, add to it the cubebs 
and the bismuth, and lastly the oil of peppermint. 


C. K. (New York).—Aerated Beverages 
Becoming ‘“‘Ropy.” From the description 


tles, is caused by the viscous fermentation of the 
saccharine matters. It is not very well understood 
how the change originates, but it is, known to be 
due to the formatiom of a certain ferment which at 
the same time reproduces itself, like beer yeast, 
and is able to cause only viscous fermentation. An 
interesting article headed ‘‘ On Beer Brewing, etc.,”’ 
by Pasteur, published in the May number of THE 
Druaeists CrrouLar, throws much light on fer- 
mentation in general, and will help you to under- 
derstand the probable cause of the alteration which 
is the subject of your complaint. As a remedy, it 
is advisable to scald with boiling water all the uten- 
sils used in making or bottling the beverages, so as 
to destroy all germs of the ferment. An additional 
precaution would be to wash them with a decoction 
of oak bark or infusion of nutgalls, as all astringent 
substances precipitate the yiscous ferment and ren- 
der it inert. 


B. W. G. (Hot Springs, Ark.).—Stoughton 
Bitters. Several receipts were givenin the Oc- 
tober number of last year, page 170. 


N.S. (Los Angeles, Cal.).—The reaction taking 
place when Fowler’s Solution and Syrup of Iodide 
of Iron are mixed together, was explained in the 
last May number of THe Druagists CrrouLaR, 
page 94. : 


W. J. ©. (Houston, Texas).—Salicylie Acid 


Ointment. Dr. Wagner gives the following 
formula : 
BAC VIG (ACI soare wis cies scot cideisicle'ain 1 drachm. 
PICO OL areicis sins acon lela sea sciasie. viele 2 drachms. 
Lat Soper hates en cise Sgimarisnies¢ 10 drachms. 


Dissolve the acid in the alcohol, and mix it with 
the lard. It is important to use the alcohol asa 
solvent; the direct mixture of the acid with the lard 
is not so satisfactory in its effects. 


C. J. (Kenyon, Min.).—Like similar tinctures 
used by eclectics, we presume the preparation 
might be made as follows : 

Tincture of Black Haw. 

Black haw in coarse powder.... 3 troy ounces. 

Diluted alcohol............. .... 1 pint. 

Exhaust by maceration or displacement, so as to 
obtain one pint of tincture. Dose, one fluid drachm 
four or five times a day. It is recommended as 
having a special tonic action on the uterus, and pre- 
venting abortion, whether habitual or otherwise, 
and whether threatened from accidental or criminal 
causes, 


A. H. 8. (Vineyard Haven, Mass.).—The German 
Pharmacopeeia has the following : 
Decolorized Tincture of Iodine. 


VOdING Fees t.cswsticens seevsses sae 10 scruples. 
Hyposulphite of soda........... Oe 
Distilled waters. co.cesvcq) -oveuer LO sé 
Water of ammonia..........-... 16 G2 
IAlCONOLs eee Scmier res cdutcics es + 25 drachms. 


Place the iodine, hyposulphite and water in a 
glass matrass, and digest at a gentle heat until solu- 
tion is effected. Then add the ammonia, shake for 
a few minutes, and add the alcohol. Let the mix- 
ture stand for three days in a cool place, and filter. 
Of course the medical properties of the preparation 
are quite different from those of the ordinary tinc- 
ture. It possesses none of that caustic action for 
which tincture of iodine is frequently applied ex- 
ternally. 


L. L. (Conneaut, O.).—_Svapmnia is a proprietary 
medicine, claimed to be a purified extract of opium, 
assayed and diluted so as to represent opium of a 
nine per cent. morphiometrical standard. Its man- 
ufacturers say that it owes its power to the mecon- 
ates of morphia, codeia, and narceia only, and that 
it is deprived of other alkaloids and hurtful in- 
gredients by a series of processes not described. 
In an analysis made in 1869, the late William Proc- 
ter found a sample of it to contain about 
4°6 per cent. of morphia, and a total of 71 per cent. 
of all alkaloids exclusive of narceia. On a price- 
list of this year we find it quoted at sixteen dollars 
a dozen, for half-ounce vials. Of course Svapnia is 
a trade name, as no alkaloid of the kind is known 
in chemistry. 


G. R. (Blairstown, Iowa).—Jaborandi is men- 
tioned in the latest edition of Wood and Bache. It 
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whole well, and after a few weeks decant the clear 


fume. The essential oils of the orange family— 
orange, lemon and bergamot—will be those mainly 
separated, as they are the least soluble in diluted 
alcohol, but enough fragrance will probably be left 
for practical purposes, since Cologne appears here to 
be used simply as a flavoring ingredient. 


B. H. (Philadelphta).—King’s Dispensatory has 
the following : 


Antibilious Powder. 
Powdered RENN Sa. con tq iak anes Hes 2 ounces. 
Yu FRIED ferere esac, se ct Sa sae 1 ounce. 
“8 cloves or ginger ....... 1 drachm. 


Compound Tincture of Serpentaria. 


Virginia snake root................- 2 ounces. 
POCA ROOM TE Pee EE Klee ale 2 fi 
Saffron tse Mae eee ek 2 “3 
Camphort: “demir edie heidi ea. ah 2 i 
Optlums4: aes Be cath oes 2 $s 
Gin, or diluted alcohol......... .... 6 pints. 
Exhaust by maceration or percolation. The 


preparation is called also Sudorific Tincture by 
eclectics, 

The same authority mentions no antiperiodic 
pills, but the subjoined, there given, are well en- 
titled to the name: 


Compound Quinia Pills, 


Sulphate of quinia sence ince sujtec ss x0 1 drachm. 
Hydrochlorate of berberina......... ipl 
Resin of podophyllum.............. 10 grains. 
Extract of nux vomica.............. ie 


Mix and divide into sixty pills. 


To Destroy Cabbage Worms without 
Paris Green.—/. L. Lemberger (Lebanon, Pa.) 
kindly informs us that in his neighborhood they 
use successfully pure powdered Cayenne pepmr 
sprinkled over the growing cabbage, also a solu_ 
tion of saltpetre, nitrate of potassa, neither of which 
can injure the growing or mature cabbage head. 


F. 8. 8S. (New York).—Salts of Lemon. Un- 
der this popular name many druggists sell the 
plain bi. oxalate or quadroxalate of potassa, or a 
mixture of the same salts and citric acid, 
Equal parts of each would not be a bad propor- 
tion. The salt is used chiefly for removing rust 
stains from linen and cotton. 


Adulterated Lycopodium. 
To The Druggists Circular : 

After haying read the article in your September 
number about Lycopodium, I at once subjected 
some which J obtained from one of the leading 
wholesale houses in New York first to the water 
trial. A portion of it after shaking formed a 
dough which fell to the bottom of the tumbler, 
while under the powder floating over the surface 
of the water a pellicle formed which when rubbed 
between the fingers showed a sticky and smeary 
mass. I afterwards shook the suspected drug 
with chloroform; it first formed a dark yellow, 
mass, which after standing for about five min- 
utes separated in two layers, the suspected drug be- 
ing the upper layer, but altered to a dark rosin yel- 
low smeary mass. This brought me to the conclu- 
sion that rosin was not the adulterant, for chloro- 
form remained colorléss, but, as you mentioned in 
your number, very probably dextrine, and, I ven- 
ture to say, some cheap kind of flour also. 

This I consider as an outrage ; a powder which 
is so beneficial to children is thus rendered not only 
perfectly worthless, but injurious in many cases. 
I advise every one of my colleagues to subject this 
drug to a thorough examination before offering it 
to the public. A. 8. 


N. R. T. (Statesville, N..C.).—Oil of Mir- 
bane, or Nitrobenzine, cannot, we believe, 
be made with advantage in a small way. Several 
processes are given for its preparation, one of 
which is the following: A large glass worm is 
used, bifurcated at its upper end, so as to form 
two funnel-shaped tubes. Into one of these concen- 
trated nitric acid is poured, and into the other coal- 
tar benzole, and the two, meeting at the point of 
junction of the tubes, form the compound in ques- 
tion, which is cooled as it passes through the worm. 
and it is afterward purified by washing with water 
or a dilute solution of carbonate of soda. We sus- 
pect that the selection and purification of the ben- 
zole is more important and difficult than the mere 


cannot be very hard to procure, for we see jaboran- 
di leaves, the part used in medicine, quoted in 
three different price-lists that we happen to have at 
hand. 

CG. J. W. (Adrian, Mich..—A Cloudy Mix- 
ture. Our correspondent desires to know whether 
the following prescription can be prepared in such 
a way as to form a perfectly transparent mixture: 


Tincture of cantharides.... ... 2 drachms. 
Water of ammonia..,........... 2 hey 
Cologne water..... -2...--sseee- 13g ounces. 
ROBE WAter 5.0 oe cone secs coca we 


We answer that, although the composition of Co- 
logne water is very variable, scarcely any kind can 
be found that will not become more or less milky on 
being mixed with an equal bulk of water. But if 
the mixture cannot directly be obtained transpar- 
ent, it can easily be rendered so by filtering with 


forwarded, we are of the opinion that the thicken- 


a little carbonate of magnesia or some paper 
pulp. There will be, of course, seme lose of per- 


combination of it with nitric acid. 


F.P. (Alton, Ill..—-An Old Question of 
Ethics. Both the medical and the pharmaceuti- 
cal professions condemn secret understandings be- 
tween physician and druggist for the purpose of 
compelling patients to go to a certain store, as an 
unbecoming practice. But a physician has a per- 
fect right to recommend a druggist in preference to 
another, only he must not oblige his patient to trade 
there by writing his prescriptions in a manner intel- 
ligible to that druggist alone. 


J. B. M. (Cameron, Texas).—Picrate of Am- 
monia is the same thing asthe Carbazotate of 
the same base. See the April number of this year. 


D. CO. R. (Provost City, U. T.).—A.)— To Keep 
Cider from becoming Sour, add to it, when 
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cider into cleancasks. Sulphite of lime is also fre- 
quently employed for arresting alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, when it is thought that further working would 
be an injury rather than an improvement. (2.)— 
Champagne Cider is made by allowing the last 
part of the fermentation to take place in close ves- 
sels, such as strong iron-bound casks or stout bottles. 
The following receipt is said to produce a fine quality 
of champagne cider : 


Good sound cider 100 gallons. 


WV IULRC BYU ARY 5 cise costa, ~e aietmctect maaatiie 24 pounds, 
CBLOCH Uae aie. «nc. nome «oa amet aoe 8 ounces. 
Brand yogi sire. vo sns cadned gu daaven 4 gallons. 
Sikimmed! mille .%..3 3chc50%0 «sds 4 gallon. 


Dissolve the sugar and the catechu in the cider, 
and add to it the skimmed milk and the brandy. 
After three or four days, the liquid will be perfectly 
clear and ready to bottie. The bottles must be 
strong and the corks well secured, as the secondary 
fermentation which will slowly take place in the 
bottles will develop a large quantity of gas and a 
correspondingly strong pressure. 


A, M. (Cleveland, O.).—The following was, some 
years since, recommended by a correspondent of 
Tur Druaa@ists CIRCULAR as a good Artificial 
Extract of Blackberries. At the first blush 
one might be inclined to think that the product 
would imitate the flavor of the raspberry rather than 
that of the blackberry—a rather faint one, by the 
way—but on trial it may prove better than it seems. 
Here it is: 


Tincture of orris root (1-8) ... ... ... 1 pint. 
INCOLGOUNEDN. cct cs oe te teelewsle nteden 80 drops. 
BMLyIIC Chak sn cairn aet cri sms seek 60" 
ACELICLACIG i.e scemicnes specs ticndee ae 4 drachms. 


The liquid is usually colored red with either cud 
bear or aniline. 

Ammonio-Citrate of Iron and Lemou 
Syrup.—An anonymous correspondent from Penn- 
sylvania desires an explanation of the following re- 


action. A few days since he prepared the subjoined 
mixture: 
Ammonio-citrate of iron............. 80 grains. 
Sulphate of strychnia........ ........ 1 grain. 
Syrup Of lemong. 25a s0 ew ste'ssieaie 1 ounce. 
WURROR we voetmiaet co eatins tenes ae) viet 3 ounces. 


Mix. The preparation was left thircy-six hours in 
a four-ounce graduate covered with gauze. On ex- 
amination, a whitish grey precipitate was found to 
have formed in considerable quantity, and the deep 
garnet color characteristic of the iron solution was 
changed to a pale straw color. Neither the precipi- 
tate nor the clear liquid was submitted to any sort 
of chemical examination, or if they were, no men- 
tion of the fact is made in the communication. 


F. H. (Liberty, Va.).—The following is taken 
from the back numbers of THe Drueeists Crrcu- 


LAR: 
Red Branding Ink. 


Powdered cochineal.................. 2 ounces. 
Creéamiof tartare. st Neste vee ogee one 

I OLUNE WHLOR eases ate, wie sine cclc ar es sine ses 
Carbonate of potassa................. 1 ounce. 
POWUCTCO QUINT: caceets: a teiecstamis Rear 
Gin STAD eS ccas sacs cress aes orcteicrs 1 Bohl 
Starchisaaise ace ces lociee vier soc wletel> 2 ounces. 


Pour the boiling water on the cochineal and the 
cream of tartar, and after fifteen minutes add the 
carbonate of potassa and the alum. Lastly, dissolve 
the gum arabic in the liquid, and add the starch. 
The color thus produced is much brighter than that 
of cochineal alone. 


J.J. H. (Cleveland, 0.).—We know of no process 
for coloring bone so as to imitate tortoise shell. It 
is easy enough to stain horn in imitation of tortoise 
shell, but we think that bone has not the necessary 
transparency of texture. Yet some of our readers 
may have something to propose. 


I. (Providence, R.I.).—To Keep Chloride 
of Lime in Bulk. A correspondent of THe 
Drvueaists CrrouLaR, last year, recommended the 
use of snuff jars as the best things that can be 
found. They are filled with the product, and tied 
over with several thicknesses of glazed paper. They 
are to be carefully closed again in the same manner 
every time any chloride is taken out, and the chemi- 
cal rarely becomes damp. Parafline paper would, we 
believe, be still better than glazed paper. 

J. (Philadelphia).—(1..—When Extract of 
Lemon has become rancid—that is what we 
presume you mean by “‘ bitter »_tHere is no process 
known to restore it to its original flavor. The only 
way to have an extract that will keep is to make it 
from the best material perfectly fresh and sweet. 
Oil of lemon, as is well known, is very apt to become 
rancid, and when the change has begun to take 
place, it will continue even after the oil is dissolved 
in alcohol; fresh oil, on the contrary, will keep 
sweet much longer in the shape of an alcoholic solu. 
tion thanin the pure state, Indeed, it is not an 
uncommon practice to add to the oil a small quantity 


the fermentation has been carried far enough to de- 
velop a pleasant taste, about half a pound of grated 
horse radish for each barrel of liquid, Shake the 


of absolute alcohol to better insure its preservation. 
| (2.)—A formula for making the extract was given in 
the March number of this year, 
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W. A. B. (Philadelphia).—The article named in 
your communication is a proprietary remedy of un- 
known composition. 


J. H. (Philadelphia). Red Ink Stains. 
Most aniline stains can readily be removed with 
alcohol. If the ink is made from cochineal, a weak 
solution of chloride of lime with a few drops of 
muriatic acid is sufficient to destroy the color, but 
it cannot be used on silks and woollens. 


M. W. (Fostoria, 
Starch. Starch is procured chiefly from potatoes, 
wheat and Indian corn. Jv/atces are first washed 
and rasped, on the large scale, in a revolving cylin- 
der provided on the inner side with saw blades with 
short teeth, which lacerate the cells. Next the mass 
is put on a sieve, containing a pair of slowly rotating 
brushes, and drenched with a continuous stream of 
cold water. This serves to separate the starch gran- 
ules, which strain off from the pulp. The milky 
starch water is allowed to settle, and the super 
natant liquid is replaced by fresh water. When suf- 
ficiently washed the starch is drained on a layer of 
plaster of Paris and then dried at atemperature not 
exceeding 140° F. The yield is twenty per cent 

Wheat contains so much gluten that a different 
process has to be resorted to; it is necessary to sub- 
ject it to fermentation. The whole wheat is softened 
in cold water, and separated from the husk by being 
pressed under rollers or in bags under water, as 
long as milky water runs off, After standing a day, 
the liquid ferments and turns sour, and part of the 
gluten dissolves through the action of the formed 
lactic and acetic acids. This solution is poured off: 
and replaced by fresh water, which in its turn gets 
sour, dissolves more gluten, and so on. When suf- 
ficiently purified, the starch is stirred up in fresh 
water, allowed to settle, and dried. It takes from 
twelve to thirty days to dissolve out all the gluten. 
The yield is from 55 to 65 per cent. 

Of late years starch has been prepared from wheat 
without fermentation. Wheat flour is mixed toa 
paste with water in the proportion of 100 parts of 
flour to 40 parts of water. After resting some time 
this paste is kneaded on a sieve under a stream of 
cold water until the latter runs offclear The starch 
water is allowed to settle, the water is poured off, 
replaced by fresh water, and the whole allowed to 
ferment slightly in a warm place. to dissolve out any 
gluten that may be present. The starch is now 
washed and ‘dried as usual. 

Corn must be soaked in water containing caustic 
soda or muriatic acid to get rid of the gluten. The 
remaining mass is ground and washed on sieves as 
usual. The yield is 25 pounds per bushel, or about 
50 percent. (2.)\—Trish and Iceland Moss 
for Table Use, This question is somewhat in- 
definite; but probably the following is what is want- 
ed. Irish moss generally contains salt and other im- 
purities, and hence must be washed before it is used. 
A decocfion is made by boiling half an ounce of it in 
three pints of water for a quarter of an hour, and 
straining. A jelly, by boiling one ounce with forty 
ounces of water for half an hour, expressing, strain- 
ing and adding two ounces of sugar. Now evapo- 
rate, stirring continuously, to ten ounces and flavor. 
Iceland moss contains a bitter principle which 
makes its preparations tonic. The moss can be 
deprived of its bitterness by macerating it fur three 
hours with six times its weight of water, and one- 
third of its weight of carbonate of potassa, straining, 
washing weli, and drying, For jel/y, take two ounces 
of moss, boil it with twenty ounces of water down 
to six ounces, and strain. Add four ounces of sugar, 
flavor, and let cool. 


R. R. RB. (Clinton, 8. C.).—There seem: to be no 
reason why the prescription should not be dispensed. 
The pills, it is true, will be rather large, but the doses 
are not above the average. Five grains of aloes 
combined with opium, administered three times a 
day, is a dose that can excite no apprehension, 
This is, of course, supposing that the medicine is for 
an adult, as it is usually understood when nothing 
is specified to the contrary, 


P. (Columbia, 8 C.).—Lampblacek is ordinarily 
prepared by the imperfect combustion of highly car- 
bonized bodies, such as resin, pitch, tar, ol petro- 
leum, etc. When resin is used, it is heated in a 
covered furnace, and the vapors proceeding from it 
are set on fire, the supply of air being regulated by 
Suitable apertur s which may be opened and closed 
at pleasure. The imperfect combustion produces a 
considerable quantity of smoke which is conveyed 
by large pipes to a succession of boxes or chambers, 
and thence into a series of large canvas bags ar- 
ranged side by side, and connected together at top 
and bottom alternately. From fifty to eighty bags 
are employed, the last one being left open to admit 
of the escape of the gases and surplus of smoke. 
The bags are removed when they are full enough, 
and replaced by new ones. The purest and finest 
black is found in the last bag, and it becomes pro- 
gressively coarsem as it approaches the furnace. 
When liquids are used for the production of lamp- 
black, the combustion is carried on in a somewhat 
different manner. The oil or petroleum is placed in 
a long cast-iron tube provided with numerous large 
burners, and heated by a furnace underneath to 
nearly the boiling point, 


0.)—(.)—Preparation of 


Over each burner is a sort : 


of funnel connected with a cast-iron main, which 
thus receives the smoke from all the burners. The 
rest of the apparatus is similar to the one just de- 
scribed above. By whatever method prepared, 
lampblack is always more or less contaminated with 
oily matters. These are not objectionable when the 
product is intended for oil painting or the manufac- 
ture of printing ink, but for other purposes they are 
removed by calcination in close vessels or washing 
with alkaline solutions. We have not been able to 
find data giving the percentage of lampblack pro- 
duced by the various processes. 


C. B. (New York).—Sweet Spirit of Nitre. 
The metallic copper directed in the last revision of 
the Pharmacopeia is intended to reduce the nitric 
acid formed during the process to the state of ni- 
trous acid. The British Pharmacopeeia gives a simi- 
lar formula, but, in the opinion of some, the copper 
is of very limited usefulness, 


Scarcely Practicable.—Vills (Moberly, Mo.) 
writes: ‘Could there not be some means devised 
whereby cinchonidia could be colored with some 
inert substance to prevent dishonest druggists from 
selling it for quinia to persons who are unable to 
detect the difference? Isimply ask this question 
because the practice has become abominable.” 


L. A. B. (Cincinnati, 0.).—Chloride of Zine 
im Sticks. Evaporate a solntion of the salt until 
a portion of the liquid, withdrawn on the end ofa 
glass rod and cooled, forms an opaque white solid. 
Pour it out into proper moulds, and when the galt 
has solidified, but before it has cooled, place it in 
closely stoppered bottles. The best moulds are 
probably those made of silver. Brass, thickly 
plated with the same metal, might also be used, and 
even cast-iron when a perfectly white color is not 
indispensable. 


F. BE. M, (St. Louis, Mo.).—The use of Phar- 
maceutical Stills for recovering alcohol is 
allowed by the Internal Revenue Department 
under certain conditions that it will be prudent 
to ascertain from the revenue officers of your own 
district. Apparatus holding five gallons, and more, 
can be procured from some wholesale druggists, or 
from Mr. Neynaber, 173 First Avenue, New York. 


Correcting the Dispensatory.—W. C. 
Gans ( Youngstown, O.) writes as follows: ‘In the 
United States Dispensatory, last edition, in the 
article headed Aconite Root, the dose of the tincture 
of the root is given as from five to tendrops In 
the article Tincture of Accnite Root, on the contrary, 
the dose is stated to be from three to five drops. 
Which is correct, and why the difference ? Also, the 
dose of A/ropia, page 1099. is put at one-fifteenth of 
agrain, Is it intended for one-fiftieth 2” 

R. C. (Barton, Md.)\.—.)—Vo Soitten Print- 
ers’ Rollers. First dissolve out the ink with 
benzine, and dry thoroughly. Then apply cold wa- 
ter to the surface by means of a soft sponge until it 
begins to fecl slightly sticky to the touch. When 
too old, the coating of the rollers has to be changed. 
The composition used for the purpose was described 
in the February number of this year, page 46. (2).— 
To Remove Warts, the best application is 
said to be that of monohydrated nitric acid. ‘The 
ordinary acid should not be used, because its coustic 
effects extend much farther than the points touched, 
while the action of the stronger acid here recom- 
mended is limited to the parts to which it is actu- 
ally applied. Nitrate of silver is also frequently 
used with advantage, and of late a concentrated go- 
lution of chloral has been spoken of as efficient in 
destroying warts. 


F. B. H. (Wancouda, lll.).—Face Powders 
are made of many different substances, and used for 
a variety of purposes. Some are nothing else than 
plain dry paint ; of that kind the finest and best is 
probably the subnitrate of bismuth, obtained very 
light by certain processes. Bismuth as a cosmetic 
cannot be called a new discovery, since it is said 
that the face paint used by Jezebel was a compound 
of that metal, but it is still unequalled by any other. 
It is without deleterious effect on the economy, and 
nearly harmless to the skin, but has the disadvan- 
tages of being expensive and of becoming black 
when exposed to sulphurous vapors. Next in order 
comes oxide of zinc, or zinc white ; the finest quali- 
ties produce very good face paints. Oxide of zinc 
is generally considered innocuous, is not expensive, 
and is not affected by sulphurous exhalations; but, 
if long employed it causes the skin to become 
rough and coarse-grained. Of carbonate of lead, or 
white lead, only this needs be said, that it is poison- 
ous, and should never be used atall This ends the 
list of metallic pigments and brings us to the more 
common earthy compounds. Among these may be 
mentioned tale, or French chalk, baryta white, 
Paris white, and ordinary chalk. They are harmless 
in every respect, and quite inexpensive, but emi- 
nently inartistic, as they can be detected on the face 
at first sight, even at a distance; yet they are used 
in considerable quantities. Generally they are 
formed into cakes, or tablets, by means of a little 
kaolin, or white clay, and sold in fancy boxes. Now 
we come to the vegetable powders ; these are prop- 
erly cosmetics, and are used more for their soothing 


and cooling effects on the skin than for the artificial 
improvement of the complexion. ‘I hey are also more 
commonly known under the name of Yvéilet Pow- 
ders. The two following receipts will give an idea 
of their general character: 


Violet Toilet Powder, 


Wheat atarth Sink cscs e oboe 10 pounds. 
ITIN LOO tage ee Navies cece eee anee 1 pound. 
Extract of cassie . .............. 2 ounces. 
Tincture. of Inusks 2” 2.202. nose. J ounce. 
Rose Toilet Powder. 

COMIUBOBROR 5o55 gee capi seen i reine 12 pounds. 
Powdered orris root ............. % pound. 
OW OL FORE Ss 5 s.< oth ccs cchpaeete, 1 Gracnn: 
LENCtATG: OF (CLY Ob ,5-<isneasdeue eee 1 iy 

ar MUSK: side sauce ccder . 2 drachms. 


The various blooms and creams, more or less ad- 
vertised everywhere, are said to be bismuth or zinc 
white simply suspended in rose water. Some of 
them, on being analyzed, have been found to con- 
tain large quantities of white lead, a very dangerous 
application to the epidermis. 


M. P., (St. Louis, Mo.) sends the following as the 
correct formula of the Mexican Mustang 
Liniment: 


Crade-oleic cides 5017s). Fee ek 6 gallons. 
Crade petroleum 5 0.5. ccuteacace eee 5 s 

Wateriofammoniaqtas sc sscss aes 25 pounds. 
INSDRERG cw seiace eat aii 5 gallons, 


Water suflicient to complete 40 gallons. 

Mix the petroleum and the oleic acid, add to the 
mixture first the ammonia, then the naphtha, and 
lastly the water. 


R. Rk. S. (Ocala, Fla.).—The Storm Glass men- 
tioned in your letter is by those who ought to be well 
informed, said to be simply a delusion. It is, in 
fact, difficult to understand how the atmospherical 
pressure can have any influence on a mixture con- 
tained in a glass tube hermetically sealed at both 
ends. The change in the appearance of the crystals 
suspended in the liquid is attributed to the effect of 
the temperature and nothing else. 

iil.). —The formula of 


A. F. P. (Woodlawn, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has neyer, to 
our knowledge, been published, and there is reason 
to believe that the nostrum has not always had 
the same composition. Several analyses, made at 
different times, proved that it contained a rather 
large proportion of morphia, no less than a grain to 
the ounce ; but even that quantity, unless analysts 
were at fault, was found to vary greatly in different 
samples. 


J. H. F. (Chicago, Iil.).—Close’s Tonie A pe= 
rient is a proprietary article prepared by Mr. G. CG. 
Close, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It can be procured from 
almost any wholesale druggist in this city. Weare 
ignorant of its composition. 


Sulphate of Cinchonidia.—A. J. Gara- 
ner & Co. (Grand Rapids, O.) thus relate their 
experience with the alkaloidal salt in question: ‘‘Dr, 
Lee, of Brooklyn, calls attention to the use of sul- 
phate of cinchonidia as a substitute for sulphate of 
quinia. In reply we would say that ‘out West? 
that is nothing new. The writer of this, who had a 
tunber of years’ experience as a medical prac- 
titioner before going into the drug business, makes 
the following mixture: One ounce of sulphate of 
quinia, two ounces of sulphate of cinchonidia, and 
one ounce of sulphate of quinidia, and finds it far 
superior to quinia in malarial diseases. Three of 
our physicians use it, and we have retailed in the 
past year tothe public probably one hundred ounces 
of the mixture. The price admits of giving as much 
—or more— medicine for a guarter as when quinia 
was down to haif its present price. The druggist 
makes a better profit, the patient is cured, and satis- 
fied, too, that the druggist did not cheat him in that 
trade.” 


J. M. G.(Chandlersville, 0.).—(1.) Dispensing 
Difficulty. Our correspondent asks whether the 
following can be made so as to givea clear solution: 


Sulphate of strychnia................ 1 grain. 
Pyrophosphate of iron ............. 60 grains. 
Sulphate of ‘quinia 22 seeenk. ese 60 
Diluted phosphoric acid .. ......... 2 ounces. 
Syrapionpinger vs.cce. esses ee ens 


(2..—Elixir of Pepsine and Bismuth, 
A formula was given in February, 1877, page 41. 


C. (New York).—We are afraid New York is 
scarcely the place for publishing a Spanish transla- 
tion of the German Pharmacopeia. Yet you might 
inquire of the various publishers of medical and 
pharmaceutical books here, in Philadelphia, and in 
Boston. You may find the names of several of them 
mentioned in the Book Notices printed near the end 
of every number of Ture Druaaists Crrounar. 


C. P. M. (Newark, N.J.).—The following is taken 
from the back numbers of Taz Drucaists Crr- 
CULAR: 

Axle Grease, 


Plumbago, in fine powder..... .... 10 pounds. 
Gnd 535 >hawientan PAG reeleeeushie" daisign LO se 
Commonjsbaps. incseriy! ace ace ch 10) ire 
Morcuryiis.: Jott wer aceencn- 1 pound, 


Triturate the mercury with the lard, or take in- 


stead two pounds of strong mercurial ointment and 
nine pounds of lard. The mercury may be omitted 
for cheaper qualities. 


Dye. Asolution of peroxide of hydrogen is the 
liquid generally used for the purpose. On the latest 
price lists it is quoted at three dollars a pound. 


H, M. (Alto Pass, l.).—Elixir of Calisaya, 
Iron and Bismuth can be made by adding 128 
grains of ammonio-citrate of bismuth to the elixir 
of calisaya and iron described in the last August 
number, page 141, or by substituting 1024 grains of 
the same chemicu! for the 8 grains of strychnia di- 
rected in the formula for elixir of calisaya, iron and 
strychnia, given in the same month, page 142. 


Piperin in Mixtures.—Under the heading 
‘“A Prescription to be Judged ’’ we published in the 
last number of THE CrrcuLar the copy of a pre- 
sc:iption which had somewhat puzzled a corre- 
spondent. At the same time, our readers were re- 
quested to let us know what had been their experi- 
ence with similar mixtures. In answer, the following 
communications have been received: 


To The Druggists Circular: 

Regarding ‘“‘ A Prescriplion to be Judged,” we 
would say that we have prepared that medicine 
many times in the last six years. It is known by 
many persons here as No, 1615 of our prescription 
book. Itis taken from one of the “family medical 
books” of the day, and although it gives at first a 
bad looking mixture, after a few days the piperin 
and soda will be taken up, and a clear preparation 
will result. A.J. GARDNER & Co, 

Grand Rapids, Ohio, 


To The Druggists Circular: 

The “ Prescriplin to be Judged” (September 
number, page 157) has been made up by me several 
times, as two physicians have prescribed it in 
typhoid fever with very good results. 1 dissolve the 
20 drops of oil of sassafras in the 2 ounces of tinc- 
ture of valerian; powder the 10 grains of piperin very 
fine, and add the 20 grains supercarbonate of soda, 
which are then mixed up with the 4 ounces of syrup 
of rhubarb, and added to the sassafras and valerian. 
That makes a good mixture. C.F. 8S. 

Charleston, S. C. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

In your September number I noticed under the 
head of “ Prescreption to be Judged,’ which was 
sent you-by a correspondent, that many ways were 
resorted to in preparing the prescription by him, 
without satisfactory results. 

I have had experience with the formula, and must 
say that to a careful prescriptionist, and one who 
takes pride in the neat appearance of medicine com- 
pounded, it is not satisfactory. The difficulty I 
found was in the suspending of the piperin. In 
fact it could not be entirely taken up in the solution. 
My modus operandi is as follows: First I bring 
every particle of piperin between the pestle and 
mortar, dividing it as finely as possible by thorough 
trituration, then add the bicarbonate of soda and oil 
of sassafras, next the syrup of rhubarb, and lastly 
the valerian. 

The solution at first has a cloudy appearance, and 
on account of the presence of water the piperin is 
precipitated. The only remedy is to ‘‘shake well ” 
before taking. CELLULOID. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Private Formuli.-The queries received 
fiom the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained: A. P. C. 
' (Delaware, O.), L. B. (Chicago, 1u.), C. N. (Phila- 
delphia). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

A. P. (Pennsylvania) wishes to know the botan- 
ical name of the Rain ‘Tree mentioned by tray- 
elers in South America; also the botanical name of 
a climbing plant called here California Rose. 
This last is not the Filago Califurnica, a sort of cud- 


or Cotion Rose, but a climber, bearing an abundance 
of rose like flowers, cultivated here in many gar- 
dens, and as hard to extirpate when it has once taken 
possession of some favorite place as it is difficult to 


desirable. 


can purchase the herb known as Goodyera pubescens. 
The plant is also designated by the various popular 
names of Scrofula Weed, Adder’s Violet, and Net-leaf 
Plantain. As the herb grows in the United States, 


Hobbs’ Hand Book, it seems likely that it could be 
easily obtained from some of the herb dealers in 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 


L. C. D. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.).—Blonde Mair — 


weed or graphalium, also known as California rose 


have it to grow where its presence would be more 


Sra 4 yy 
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srogy ; 


he 


. 
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J. V. S. (Allegheny, Pa.) desires to know where he - b 


and is mentioned in King’s Dispensatory and 


& 


4 
A Question of Bottling.—Unus (Florida) x 4 
writes: “‘I believe warm weather is better for bot-— 
| tling all liquids, and [I would ask the readers of THE 
CIRCULAR why ?” : 


Pytin ghe Ke 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue following communication from the 
President of the Association has been sent 
to Tue Druaarsts CrrcuLtar for publi- 
cation: 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Association will be held in the city of At- 
lanta, Georgia, during the last week in 
November, beginning on Tuesday, the 
26th, at 8 P.M. 

In consequence of the general alarm pro- 
duced by the rapid spread of that terrible 
scourge, yellow fever, in some towns and 
cities along the Mississippi, the Officers 
and Executive ( ommittee of the Associa- 
tion, having obtained the consent of our 
friends in Georgia, concurred in the de- 
| sirability of postponing our annual meet- 
ing—which was appointed to be held in 
Atianta on the first Tuesday in September 
| —until some time in November. After 
_ further consultation with our Southern 
friends, as well as many of our leading 
nfembers in the North, the above date has 
been fixed on as most likely to meet the 
convenience of the greater number of 
those who would be disposed to attend. It 
is confidently predicted that long before 
the end of November frosts will have de- 
stroyed the germs of the pestilence, so that 
not the slightest apprehension of danger 
need be felt in the journey on this ac- 
count. 

I trust that as many of our members as 
possibly can, will make it a point to attend 
this meeting, even at the risk of a little in- 
convenience to themselves. By turning 
outin good force we shall stimulate the 
| progress of pharmacy in the South, and 
best show our sympathy for our fellow- 
laborers there in their efforts to elevate 
pharmacy and pharmaceutists to a higher 
position. We shall also, by availing our- 
selves of this opportunity, have the privi- 
| lege of exchanging a week or two of the 
| most unpleasant part of the wintry weather 
| of the North for that of the mild and 

genial atmosphere of the South. The 

proximity of the place of meeting to the 
far-famed winter resorts in Georgia and 
| Florida will no doubt be an additional at- 
| traction to many. Let there be a hearty 
response to the cordial invitation extended 
| by our Southern brethren, and a general 
| rally around the standard of the A. P, A. 
| in the beautiful city of Atlanta. 
Applications for membership should be 
| addressed to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Geo. W. Kennedy, Potters- 
| ville, Pa. 


Wm. SAUNDERS, President. 


ooo 
| Taxation of Druggists in Pennsylvania. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

I NOTICE in the September number of 
| Tue CrrcuLaR, page 160, a communica- 
tion from W. H. Brill. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
| headed ‘‘ Unjust Taxation of Druggists.” 

Some time ago our firm disputed the tax in 
question, and the court decided against us. 

I would be glad if it should turn out 
that that decision was wrong, as would 
seem to be the case trom Mr Brill’s state- 
ment. 
| Is your correspondent correct in think- 
| ing that the Jaw of 1849 has been repealed 
by the act of 1858, to be found on nages 
468 and 469 of the pamphlet laws of that 
year? I have examined this law, and it 
seems to me that it merely appropriates 
certain revenues to the specific purpose of 
| payment of the indebtedness of the State. 
t does not impose any taxes, and it would 
| seem that if it repeals the tax in question 
| it must repeal the taxes on all the other 
| subjects mentioned in the law of 1849. 
he court in which our case was tried 
| decided that the tax was imposed by sec- 
| tion No. 25 of the law of 1849. 

By comparing notes on this subject, we 
can perhaps:get at the intention of the law 
' of 1849. Gro. A. GRoss. 
~Harrisburg, Pa. 


) To The Druggists Circular; 
| Iwish you would say to W. H. B. that 
he is certainly mistaken in saying the 
Sinking Fund Act of 1849 had “been re- 
pealed in 1858. And as one who has tried 
the courts twice, and been defeated, I 
would say to the Committee appointed by 
the Association to push the matter for the 
repeal of that part of the act that relates 
to druggists selling patent medicines. 
The act cannot be touched, as it is an act 
to create a sinking fund for the payment 
of public debts, and its repea) would 
strike at too many things to be success- 
fully accomplished. As W. H. B. says, 
the apothecary is excepted, but the point 
in which we of Sunbury- failed (for we 


pooled our interests) was the distinction 
that Webster makes between an apothecary 
anda druggist, an apothecary being the 
compounder and seller of the various rem- 
edies of the different books relating to 
pharmacy, while a druggist is simply a 
seller of medicines. As we in America 
unite both, lawyers say it is the apothecary 
part that the law excepts, while the drug- 
gist part is taxed for selling nostrums, 
Such is their construction. 

Confidently feeling and knowing that the 
law meant to exempt us as a Class, but has 
been defeated by mere chicanery, I am 
anxious that the matter should be pushed 
through clean and clear, so that there 
would be no chance of a doubt. 

W. D. Meticx. 

Sunbury, Pa. 

—_—_0-- e —_____ 


Prescription Clerks. 
To The Druggists Circular : 

AN article on pharmaceutical education 
in the September number of THE Drue- 
GISTS CrRCULAR calls my attention to the 
fact that while so much is said about the 
qualification of prescription clerks, noth- 
ing is ever said about a corresponding in- 
crease in the way of remuneration. The 
progress that is being made toward elevat- 
ing pharmacy to a profession through the 
instrumentality of the colleges and boards 
of pharmacy cannot be too much com- 
mended. But, unfortunately, in too many 
cases it is but a threadbare profession. 

Many, perhaps a majority of the gradu- 
ates, are persons of limited means, who 
have devoted four years’ service and study 
(receiving very small salaries, probably 
none for a portion of the time) in order to 
become competent pharmaceutists,and then 
they command a salary equal or Jess than a 
grocery, drygoods, or other tradesman’s 
clerk—less than a skilled mechanic who 
has served an equal length of time. Of 
course the duties performed by them vary 
widely, but as arule they are required to 
attend to business from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day (to say nothing of the proba- 
bility of having to answer the night bell), 
with a moderate ailowance of time for 
meals and two evenings or one afternoon 
and evening a week and one-half Sabbath 
days to devote to their own business and 
relaxation. 

The employees of tradesmen work about 
twelve hours, mechanics ten hours a day. 

If a drug clerk has a good situation and 
is economical, in from seven to ten years, 
by which time he is about thirty years of 
age, he will save sufficient to open a small 
establishment of his own, and will probably 
make a moderately good living, but rarely 
anything more. Occasionally they do 
better, but either the drug clerks as a 
class have less ability or they meet with 
less reward for their labor than any other 
class of employees, for these exceptional 
successes are certainly of greater rarity 
than in any other line of business or pro 
fession. 

{t is undoubtedly right that drug clerks 
should be required by law to be thoroughly 
fitted for the responsible positions they oc- 
cupy, but it is unjust to ask men of the re- 
quired ability and experience to fill such po- 
sitions for the comparatively small salaries 
usually paid—and the *‘ honor of the thing.” 

It is to be hoped that some time in the 
future the competent pharmaceutist will be 
rewarded by something more than labor- 
er’s hire, and have something more to stimu- 
late his ambition than the mere satisfaction 
of knowing that he is an adept in his pro- 
fession. But when? Drue CLERK. 

St. Louis. 

[The foregoing, in the main, 1s a true 
statement, we have no doubt, of the con- 
dition of pharmaceutical assistants. We 
are sorry it is so, but we can see no imme- 
diate and ready remedy. The subject is 
by no means a fresh one in the columns of 
Tue CrrcuLaRr. The complaint isold,and 
we fear the present will share the fate of 
those we have given place to before. 
Henry the Fourth, of France, wished he 
had the means of putting a fowl in the pot 
of each one of his subjects. The wish 
showed the kindness of his heart, while at 
the same time it acknowledged his help- 
lessness. We should be gladto see every 
drug clerk in the receipt of an ample sal- 
ary with less work. So would the propri- 
etors of pharmacies. 

But the proprietors themselves, in too 
many cases, probably, are in circumstances 
that will not permit them to be generous 
—sometimes scarcely just. If they pay 


out more than the profits of business will 
bear, then it needs no prophetic knowledge 
to foretell what must be the end of such 


‘management. They will be obliged to go 
into bankruptcy, advertise for situations to 
serve, or try to compromise with creditors, 
and limp along afterward in a crippled 
financial condition. We shall not argue 
the question. We only here point out that 
it has two sides. If proprietors succumb 
from inadequate income, their clerks 
must be thrown out of employment, and 
when there is, as there would be in suck 
acase, an increase in the number of per- 
sons looking for places, compensation, as 
a logical consequence of competition, must 
inevitably go down to a lower figure than 
ever. 

Our observation, however, is that regu- 
lar, steady, plodding industry, with a con- 
tented mind, will, in the end, achieve suc- 
cess. The clerk badly paid it may be to- 
day, willin time work himself gradually 
to the rank of a proprietor. This is abso- 
lutely true of thousands of respectable and 
honorable pharmaceutists, who own the 
premises in which they earn their bread ; 
and what has been done already can cer 
tainly be accomplished again by the same 
laudable and persevering means. | 
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The Postponed Meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


In the September number of THE 
Drueeists CIRCULAR we announced the 
postponement of the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting to some time in November, to be 
subsequently determined. Now we call 
the attention of our readers to a commu- 
nication from Mr. Wm. Saunders, the 
President of the Association, fixing the 
date of the meeting to the 26th of Novem- 
ber, the last Tuesday of the month. Am- 
ple preparations have been made for the 
reception of the members in Atlanta, and 
the meeting is hoped to be a success both 
in point of numbers and interesting scien- 
tific discussions. All members who pos 
sibly can leave their business for a few 
davs are earnestly invited to attend. 

With a few exceptions, the Southern 
druggists are now in a most deplorable 
situation. In the fever-stricken districts 
many have lost their clerks by death or de- 
sertion, and all have been overworked day 
and night among the harrowing scenes of 
an epidemic which has, it is feared, greatly 
thinned their numbers. The survivors 
must be in a sadly demoralized state, and 
do most assuredly need and deserve all the 
sympathy and moral support of their more 
fortunate Northern and Western brethren. 

Atlanta was chosen as the place for 
holding the next meeting with the inten- 


tion of specially benefitting the pharma- 
ceutical profession in the Southern States. 
Western and Northern members by attend- 
ing in as large numbers as possible will 
have a good occasion of showing that they 
heartily sympathize with the druggists of 
the South. Surely no one who was pres- 
ent at the Richmond meeting in 1873 can 
forget the kind hospitality tendered them 
on that occasion. 
— 0» 


A Severe Sentence on a Chemist. 


Atthe summer assizes held at Lewes, 
England, a chemist (druggist) named Henry 
Charles Darley, of Russell Square, Brigh- 
ton, was tried before Lord Justice Thesi- 
ger, along with a surgeon named Robert 
Charles Moon, and a woman named Julia 
Brown, described as a herbalist. All were 
charged with having administered drugs to 
certain women with an intent to procure 
abortion. A woman on whom it was al- 
leged the chemist and surgeon had ope- 
rated having died, those two were indicted 
for murder; but the counsel for the prose- 
cution having admitted that the evidence 
connecting their acts with the woman’s 
death was not sufficiently conclusive, the 
prisoners were acquitted on that charge 
and tried for the minor offence of admin- 
istering noxious drugs with intent to pro- 
cure abortion. Both through their counsel 
pleaded guilty. The case against the wo- 
man Brown rested solely on the evidence 
of a woman to whom she administered 
drugs, and who was therefore an accom- 
plice in the crime. 

The Lord Justice said it had been a rule 
adopted for centuries neyer to commit on 
the evidence of an accomplice without 
confirmation, and therefore it would be his 
duty to direct the jury to acquit the ac- 
cused, 

The jury, however, apparently did not 
understand the necessity for this course, 
and consulted together, upon which the 
Lord Justice said: 

‘* Probably you do not understand. The 


upon the charge of using the drug with in- 
tent to procure abortion, and the rule is to 
require some corroboration of the evidence 
of an accomplice. Slight corroboration 
might be sufficieut, but here is an utter ab- 
sence of it, and it is your bounden duty to 
acquit the prisoner.” 

The Lord Justice, in passing sentence 
upon the prisoners who had been con- 
victed, spoke in severe terms of the char- 
acter of their crime and the detestable 
traffic they had carried on, taking advan- 
tage of the fears and miseries of the 
wretched women who resorted to them, 
and mEneInE from them every shilling 
they could by the promise of remedies 
which were either delusive or injurious. 
Such crimes, there was reason to fear, 
were far too common, and they were of 
the utmost mischief to society; and as 
there was often a difficulty in proof, it was 
the more necessary to make examples of 
any who were convicted of such crimes. 
He drew a distinction between the case of 
Moon, who was a surgeon and a member 
of an honorable profession, and whose 


conduct, therefore, was all the more 
criminal; but upon both the sentence 


must be severe and exemplary, and there- 
fore he sentenced Moon to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude, and Darley to ten years’. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


oe 
Awards at the Paris Exhibition. 


TuE following medals and mentions have 
been awarded to American exhibitors con- 
nected with the drug and chemical trade: 


SILVER MEDAL, 


H. J. Baker & Brother, of New York, 
chemicals. 

Hale & Parshall, of Lyons, N. Y., essen- 
tial oils. 

H. G. Hotchkiss, of Lyons, N. Y., es- 
sential oils. 

L. B. Hotchkiss, of Phelps, N. Y., es- 
sential oils. 

National Rubber Company, of Bristol, 
R. L., rubber goods. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., of New York, 
soluble coated pills. 

Valentine & Co., of New York, var- 
nishes. 

C. T. White & Co., of New York, chem- 
icals. 

D. M. Young & Co., of Boston, bark ex- 
tract. 

BRONZE MEDAL, 


Bolen & Byrne, of New York, minera 
waters, siphons, etc. 

Henry Bower, of Philadelphia, Pa., gly- 
cerine. 

Robert Freeland, of South Boston, soaps. 

Fritzsche Brothers, of New York, essen- 
tial oils. 

Hance Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., chemicals. 

Hauthaway, of Boston, Mass., leather 
dressing. 

E. F. Houghton & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., petroleum. 

McKesson & Robbins, of New York, 
chemicals. 

Carniola Chemical Works, of New York, 
chemicals. 

William Tilden & Stokes, of New York, 
varnish. 

William R. Warner & Co, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chemicals. 

Wolf Brothers & Keech, of Centreville, 
Mich. 

Wyeth & Brother, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
chemicals. 
Lorenz 

fumery. 


Brothers, Toledo, hio, per- 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Blackman & Allerton, of Newark. 
George J. Fuller, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
oils. 
Frazer Lubricator Company, of New 
York, axle grease. 
B. Keith & Co., of New York, druys. 
Leonard & Ellis, of New York, lubricat- 
oils. 
fellor & Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., licorice. 
Tilden & Co., of New York, chemicals. 
Tunyoap Manufacturing Co., of Boston, 
Mass,, leather dressing. 


in 


—_—_——_e+ e —____ 
Mr. A. F. Downing 


Is the authorized agent of Tok DRuaGIsTS 
CrrcuLar in California and the other States 
of the Pacific. His post office address is 


| Box 847, San Francisco. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Petroleum, and the Mode of Refin- 

ing It.* 

[As petroleum has become a universal 
illuminator in the rural parts of all coun- 
tries where gas works are out of the ques- 
tion, the history of the process of prepar- 
ing it for safe use is one of great public in- 
terest. In the present number of the Crr- 
CULAR the method of refining it is given. 
In a future number we propose to publish 
the remainder of Dr. Kedzie’s remarks upon 
the general consideration of the safety of 
oils, and the reasons why lamps explode. 
Toa considerable extent in country villages 
kerosene is kept for sale by druggists, and 
they see too often the effects of explosions 
to be indifferent about the causes of and 
the remedies which can be taken to pre- 
vent accidents. The laws of Michigan are 
now such that the people of the State may 
feel themselves to be in a great measure 
safe. Itis only the conscientious and care- 
ful administration of the law by inspectors 
that is needed to do the rest. ] 

Petroleum is the crude material as it is 
pumped from the earth. This is brought 
from ‘‘the oil regions” of Pennsylvania, 
in the vicinity of Titusville and Oil City, 
but large quantities are now brought from 
Butler County. The Butler County petro- 
leum has been in use only a short time, and 
differs from the petroleum in other parts 
of Pennsylvania in having a very large 
amount of paraffine. This fact may help 
to explain the large amount of paraftine 
found in our kerosene of late. Petroleum 
is also largely produced in West Virginia. 


REFINING, 


Refining consists in separating the com- 
plex materials contained in petroleum, by 
distilling and condensing. ‘The crude pe- 
troleum is placed in large iron stills made 
of boiler plate, which resemble steam boil- 
ers. ‘They vary in size from 85 barrels to 
1,000 barrels. The stills are heated like 
steam boilers, and the vapor produced is 
condensed in condensers made of gas pipe, 
which are placed in long wooden boxes 
filled with cold water. ‘hese boxes are 
usually 4x4 feet in cross section, and are 
200 to 250 feet long; in the bottom of this 
box the iron condensing pipes are placed 
side by side and run the whole length ot 
the box; a stream of cold water enters one 
end and is discharged as warm water at the 
end nearest the still. The condensing pipes 
all end ina ‘‘receiving house,” and the 
condensed products of distillation are re- 
ceived in troughs, from which they run 
into large cisterns for storage, being run 
into different cisterns according to their 
quality, especially their specific gravity. 

When the still is heated up by the fire 
the petroleum soon begins to boil, and the 
lighter products pass off in the form of 
vapor; then heavier materials pass over in 
the form of liquid; and last of all some 
tarry matter is left in the still. The first 
materials which are vaporized are not con- 
densed by cold, but escape as gas; then a 
very volatile oil passes over, Which may be 
condensed by a freezing mixture, but not 
by cold water. This oil boils at 63°, and 
produces very intense cold by its evapora- 
tiop. Itis called Ruigolene (frost oil), trom 
the cold it produces when rapidly evap- 
orated. It isused by dentists and surgeons 
to destroy the nervous sensibility by freez- 
ipg the part. Here is some of the oil. It 
is exceedingly dangerous, because it is one 
of the most volatile and inflammable liquids 
known. If this bottle should break in this 
room, with all these lights burning, an ex- 
plosion would be the natural result. Mr. 
Stearns’ drug store in Detroit was burned 
a few years ago by means of rhigolene. A 
boy carried a tray filled with bottles of this 
oil down cellar; he probably dropped the 
tray, for a crash of breaking giass was 
heard ; the inflammable vapor almost in- 
stantly reached the furnace, and the cellar 
was at once filled with flame, so that not a 
single person escaped from the burning 
cellar, and those in other parts of the store 
had great difliculty in escaping. 

Rhigolene is not saved at the Cleveland 
refineries, but escapes with the incondens. 
able gas (cymogene). The first products 
of distillation saved at the refineries are 
stored together under the general name 
naphtha, and this continues to be stored as 
naphtha till the density of the liquids dis- 
tilled reaches 63° Baumé_of the coal oil hy- 
drometer. The products of distillation 
from this point are stored in another reser- 
voir under the name of kerosene, and it 


* Taken from an address delivered before the 
Legislatare of Michigan in January, 1877, by Prof. 
R. C, Kepziz, M. D., of the Agricultural College of 
pal pints, and President of the State Board of 

ealth, 


continues to be stored as kerosene until the 
gravity becomes 51° Baumé. At this point 
a heavy oil containing a large amount of 
paraffine comes over, and this is usuall 
stored as paraffine oil. A good deal of this 
paraffine oil comes over in the last part of 
the distillation of kerosene. A quantity of 
tarry matter remains behind in the still, 
which is usually distilled in a separate 
retort, and affords more paraffine oil, and 
leaves a heavy coke behind in the retort. 

According to Prof. Chandler, 100 parts 
of crude petroleum will yield 164 parts of 
naphtha (including gasoline and benzine), 
55 parts of kerosene, 194 parts of paraffine 
oil, and 10 parts of coke, etc. But Cleve- 
land refiners claim to do better work than 
this—that they can get 70 to 75 barrels of 
kerosene from 100 barrels of petroleum. 

The first materials which are condensed 
are the lightest and most combustible ; the 
density of the liquids increases constantly 
as the distillation proceeds, and their com- 
bustibility as constantly decreases, till we 
reach the paraffine oils, when the combus- 
tibility very rapidly decreases, and the oils 
become very difficult to burn in ordinary 
lamps. The naphtha and the paraffine oils 
bring but a small price in the market, be- 
cause there is very little demand for them 
compared with the amount produced. On 
the other hand, kerosene is in very large 
demand, and commands a good price. 
Parafiine oil is worth about 10 cents a gal- 
lon, and naphtha 3 or 4 cents. There is so 
little demand for naphtha that the Stan- 
dard Oil Company were burning it instead 
of coal to heat their retorts in refining pe 
troleum. The refiner finds, therefore, for 
his lightest and his heaviest products but 
small demand and little profit; for his mid- 
dle products,a large demand and heavy 
profits. The difference between naphtha 
and kerosene is not in kind, but in degree. 
The dividing line between heavy naphtha 
and light kerosene is a perfectly arbitrary 
one; the difference is that the naphtha is a 
little more volatile and inflammable than 
the kerosene. The refiner, then, is tempted 
to run into the kerosene as much naphtha 
as he can, to increase his profits. He finds 
this lowers the test, and to bring up the 
test he runsin some of the paraffine oil, 
which brings up the test. I have brought 
up the test of an oil 14° by adding paraftine. 
He can thus make a profit both on his 
naphtha and paraftine oil. If he can run 
into each barrel of kerosene 5 gallons of 
each of these adulterants, he will make a 
clear profit of more than $2 on each barrel 
of oil. In works where 6,000 barrels of oil 
are refined every day, the profits on such 
an operation would be enormous. Perhaps 
it would not be possible to practise so large 
an adulteration, especially as regards the 
naphtha, but I have the best of reasons for 
believing that a very large amount of par- 
affine oil is thus added to Michigan oil, and 
the refiner’s profit on every gallon of par- 
affine oil added to our oil is not less than 
20 to 20 cents. There is nothing in our 
law which will prevent the refiner. adding 
all the paraffine oil he chooses. 

But the influence of this paraffine oil on 
the burning quality of kerosene is very in- 
jurious; the Jamp burns dimly, the wick 
chars and gums up, and the light will often 
go out before half the oilis consumed; 
when the light is extinguished, a stifling 
smoke escapes from the charred wick. 
When such oil is cooled to a low tempera- 
ture, the paraffine will separate, and the 
oil becomes white, thick, and turbid, or 
even becomes solid like lard. I have a 
specimen of such oil, bought for my own 
use, which I could not burn with any sat- 
isfaction; it was from the Standard Oil 
Company, and sold as ‘‘ Michigan State 
Oil.” by chilling and filtering I extracted 
four ounces of solid parafline from one 
quart of the oil, or a pound to the gallon. 
Here is the paraffine taken from one quart. 
From all parts of the State we hear com- 
plaints about the oil freezing; in some 
places they have to get the barrels in by 
the stove and thaw the oil before they can 
pump it out. From the same quarters we 
hear the complaints that the oil will not 
burn. Zhat ws not kerosene! There may 
be some kerosene in it, but it is essentially 
parafiine oil. No oil containing so much 
parattine oil will burn in our ordinary 
lamps, no matter what is the inspection 
test. 

Here is alamp which contains some of 
the 120° oil, for which people are petition- 
ing, to which I have added some paraftine 
oil, and you see how it burns. Suppose 
you reduce the test to 120°, and suppose 
the refiners find it for their interest to re- 
duce the test still lower, they may find it 
to their interest, as they certainly do to 


their profit, to run into the 120° oil enough 
parafiine oil so that it would not burn sat- 
isfactorily, and the people would again de- 
mand a reduction of the test, so that they 
could have an oil that would burn. The 
refiners, through their agents, tell the peo 
ple that itis our high test that causes the 
oil to be of such wretched quality. I ven- 
ture to say that our high test has no neces- 
sary connection with this poor burning 
quality. Ihave some oil which is ‘legal 
test”? which burns as brightly as any oil I 
ever used. I have placed here side by side 
two lamps exactly alike and trimmed in 
the same way in all respects, except that 
one contains a pure water-white oil, free 
from paraffine, which flashes at 141°, and 
is, therefore, a little above our test, while 
the other contains a ‘‘ water-white head- 
light oil” which flashes at 115°. They have 
both been burning here undisturbed for 
more than an hour; tell me which gives 
the best light? Several voices say ‘‘ No. 
1,” and one says ‘“‘ No. 2.” You are not 
unanimous in your opinions, and this 
shows that there is very little difference 
between the lamps, so far as the quality of 
light is concerned. Lamp No. 2 contains 
115° oil, and No. 1 contains our heavy 141° 
oil, yet a majority say that this gives the 
best light. This demonstrates that the 
poor burning quality of ‘‘ Michigan test 
oil” has no necessary connection with our 
high test. But the oilin lamp No. 1 con- 
tains so little paraffine, that when it is 
cooled for hours down to zero it remains 
perfectly clear and transparent. It is be- 
cause our oils have been adulterated with 
paraffine oil that they will not burn. Ido 
not care how high the test is, if the oil is 
free from this paraffine oil it will burn 
well, and if any oil is heavily laden with 
paraffine oil, I care not how low the test, 
it will not burn well. 

Here are two lamps exactly alike and 
trimmed in the same way, and filled with 
oil from the same barrel, but the oil in one 
lamp contains the same amount of paraffine 
as was found in the oil, while the paraffine 
has been extracted, as far as possible, from 
the other by chilling and filtering. You 
can judge of the influence of the paraffine 
on the burning quality by comparison of 
the flames of these two lamps. 

The presence of parafline has a singular 
power of lowering the capillarity of oil. I 
tried the following mode of comparison: 

I took several glass tubes of the same 
size, and placed some candle-wicking in- 
side the tube. ‘The wicking was thoroughly 
moistened with oil, and the tubes pificed 
in oil of different qualities to see how high 
the top of the tube could be carried above 
the surface of the oil and the flame con- 
tinue to burn steadily at the top of the 
tube. With good Michigan test oil I found 
the flames would burn for hours at the 
height of 98 millimetres (85g inches) above 
the surface, but with paraftine-laden oil 
only at 7 millimetres (14 inch); after chill- 
ing the oil, and filtering out the paraftine, 
the flame would burn at 80 millimetres (314 
inches) above the surface. The capillary 
power, by which alone the flame is fed, is 
therefore more than ten times as great af- 
ter the parafiine has been removed. This 
explains why it is so difficult to make a 
lamp which contains this paraffine oil burn 
for a long time; the capillary power is too 
feeble to draw up this thick oil in sufficient 
quantity to sustain the flame, and the lamp 
goes out before half the oil is consumed. 
‘This evil is often increased by the form of 
the lamp in most general use. ‘The lamps 
are usually globular in form, and when 
only asmall part of the oil in the lamp is 
consumed, the distance between the gsur- 
face of the oil and the flame is much in- 
creased, thus increasing the distance 
through which the oil must pass by capil- 
lary action. If the lamps were flat topped, 
and with a shallow well like these before 
you, the deficient capillarity of the oil 
would not be so evident. Another cause 
which makes these oils burn so poorly is 
the use of too small and hard-twisted 
wicks. If folks would use No. 2 burners, 
with very soft and porous wicks, they 
would find less trouble with their kerosene. 
More light is given with a No. 2 burner 
than with a No. 1, with the same consump- 
tion of oil. © 

Another fact does not seem to be gener- 
ally known, although I pointed it out nearly 
two years ago, viz., that kerosene rapidJy 
deteriorates by exposure to sunlight. Here 
are two bottles of kerosene, one clear as 
water, and the other dark yellow; yet they 
were filled from the same can of kerosene, 
and have stood side by side for several 
weeks; one was exposed to sunlight, while 
the other was wrapped in paper impervious 
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to light. In one bottle the sunlight has — 


changed a part of the- oil to a_ tarry sub- — 


stance, which remains dissolved in the oil 
and colors it yellow, while no such chan 


heavy deposit of tarry matter will form, 
but none in the other oil. 


+e 
has taken place in theother. If ladd some _ 
sulphuric acid to this yellow oil quite a — 


Any kerosene — 


long exposed to sunlight will burn less — 


freely, and all lamps should be kept in a — 
dark closet when not in use. But manage 
our lamps as we may, if we have poor oil 
we shall have poor light. The people 


- 


justly complain of the quality of the oil; — 


itis an outrage to palm off such stuff for 
kerosene oil. The refiners who are the au- 


thors of this outrage coolly reply that this 


poor burning quality is a necessary effect 
of our high test, that we can never have a 


is to reduce our test. I readily concede 


eo 


good oil with our present test, and that the — 
way, and the only way, to remove this evil 


q 


that the light products of distillation will 
burn more freely than the heavy products*® a 


The most freely burning of all these oils is 


rhigolene, but you might as safely burn” 
asoline and naphtha will % 
The low- 


gunpowder. 
burn better than any kerosene. 
test kerosene will burn more freely, other 
things being equal, than the high test. The © 


readily, for if that were the question, we 
would select naphtha at once, which will 
burn better than any kerosene. 
tion is, Can we have an oil that is safe to 
use which will burn sufficiently well for all 
practical purposes? I answer, we do have 
such oil in certain grades of water-white 


question is not which will burn the most — 


The ques- — 


} 


aN 


"| 


oil (¢. ¢., oil free from paraffine), as you 


may see by this lamp before you. 


This 


lamp very plainly disproves ali the state- 


ments of the oil men that we cannot hayea 
good oil with our high test. 
trouble in making such oil, the only trou- 
ble is that it is not so profitable to make ag 
the low grade kerosene. If naphtha and 


paraffine oil should ever become more val- S 
uable and salable than kerosene, we shall — 
hear no more about the difficulty in mak- — 
ing Michigan test oil, nor any complaints 


that high-test oil will not burn freely. Till 
that time comes, we must watch the re- 
finers and receive their statements with 


due allowance, because they are interested _ 


There is no 


vi 


7 


parties. 5 
The people also complain because the 


high-test oil is more costly. Of course, no 
intelligent man will claim that the remark-_ 
able advance in the price of kerosene all 


over the country during the last year has 


any connection with our high test. 


pal oil refiners, who control the market, — 


This 
is the result of a combination of the princi-_ 


7 


But high test kerosene everywhere costs 


more than low test. 


Gallon for gallon it — 


costs more, but is it therefore more ex- 


pensive? 


on.y costs more, but would not burn so- 
long as low test.” This statement was so 


I was surprised at Grand Tra- 


verse to hear that ‘‘the high-test oil not 


' 
f 


opposed to known facts, that I determined 


to test it accurately. 
similar lamps, filled one with high-test and 
the other with low-test oil; weighed the 


I took two exactly — 


lamps and oil; lighted them and kept the 


blaze at equal intensity, and, after allow- 
ing them to burn side by side for a certain 
time, I weighed the lamps to find how 
much oil each had consumed. While the 
high-test oil had lost four ounces, the low: 
test had lost five ounces. I have tried the 
experiment in many ways, both by measur 
ing the amount of oil that was consumed 
and by weighing the same, but always with 
the same result, viz., the low-test oils al- 
ways burned away faster than the high-test 
when the light was the same. The low-tes' 
oil sells for 28 cents wholesale, and the best 
high-test for 85 cents—an increase of one- 
fourth—but the low-test oil always burns 
away one-fourth faster, so that measured, 
not by the gallon, but by the amount of 
light, the high-test oil is as cheap as the 
low-test. 
———_*-oe—__—_—__ 


Industry of Bees. 
A. 8. Wison presents the following facts 


to show the marvellous industry of beeaiay 
Approximately 100 heads of clover yield — 


0°83 gramme of sugar, or 125 heads give 1 
gramme of sugar, and, therefore, 
heads 1 kilogramme of sugar. As each — 


head contains 60 florets (125,000x60), not 


125,000 — 


4} 
j 
‘ 


less than 7,500,000 flower tubes must be 


emptied of their honey to obéain 1 kilo-— 
gramme of sugar. The honey may rough. 
ly be estimated to contain 70 per cent. of 
sugar, and hence we have 1 kilogramme 
equal to 5,600,0U0 flowers in round num- 
bers, or 2,500,U00 visits for one pound of 
honey, ; * 


i 
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Alloys of Aluminum. 


Four very useful alloys of aluminum 
have recently been introduced, namely : 
1st, Aluminum silver ; 2d, aluminum gold; 
8d, aluminum bronze ; 4th, aluminum gun- 
metal. We will give a few details respect- 
ing each. 

1, Aluminum Silver is made by melting 
together 1 part of silver with 3 or 4 of alu- 
minum, and is very valuable for articles in 
which one of the main objects is to obtain 
lightness, such as the instruments used for 
marine observations. Octants and sextants 
of this alloy have been received with great 
favor by practical navigators ; those parts 
of such instruments which, if made of 
other metal, would weigh 4 pounds, will, 
when made of the above alloy, only weigh 
1 pound. Mechanics like to work this 
alloy, as it can be turned and filed easily, 
which is not the case with the pure alu- 
minum, which is too soft, and, as no doubt 
all know who have worked this interesting 
metal, it has the objectionable property of 
sticking to the file. 

2. Aluminum Gold.—'The addition to 
copper of 10 per cent. of aluminum gives a 
metal that in color is very much like 14 
carat gold, and can be used in place of 
such gold. But this alloy may be greatly 
improved by the addition of 5 per cent. of 

old, or thereabouts ; it will then look like 

8 carat gold, and is especially adapted for 
ornamental objects subject to much wear, 
such as watch cases, chains, and other 
similar articles of jewelry. It can be sol- 
dered with any of the solders used for brass, 
silver, or gold. 

This alloy does not oxidize in the fire, 
but it must be observed that it cannot stand 
potash. In the borax used for flux it is 
well to put some common salt, when it will 
flow betterand give acleaner casting. Un- 
refined borax should be avoided, as it con- 
tains potash. For the polishing of such 
articles potash soap should therefore be 
avoided, as it also acts on this alloy. Caus- 
tic potash will even dissolve the aluminum, 
which resists the action of nitricacid. For 
polishing it is best to use any of the paraf- 
fin oils with the polishing powders, and 
dry Paris white to remove the oil. 

3. Aluminum Bronze.—Ninety parts of 
copper and 10 of aluminum form a standard 
alloy, which, as above remarked, is very 
much like 14 carat gold. As it resists or- 

anic acids, and therefore all the acids 
rom fruit, it has been employed for spoons, 
forks, knife-handles, ete., and they keep so 
well that they have been introduced in 
some of the first-class hotels in Europe. 
Lately complete tea sets have been made of 
this alloy, and they cannot be distinguished 
from 14 carat gold. Cast candlesticks, 
jewelry cases, bracelets, polished or ground, 
with or without inlaid precious stones, 
spectacles, etc., are very successful, as only 
the touchstone will detect the truth. 

This alloy has become a favorite material 
for all mechanics in Germany who have 
tried and used it for objects which are re- 

uired to possess elasticity, hardness, and 
reedom from oxidation. Thus, for in- 
stance, the writing telegraphs only became 
a perfect success when the principal wear- 
ing parts were made of aluminum bronze. 
It is also used for screws when it is neces- 
sary to have them very strong. The metal 
can be made almost as hard as steel ; and 
knives for surgical operations have been 
made of it. In France small cannon are 
made of it, and much liked because of its 
light weight ; and it may be very useful for 
marine purposes, as it withstands the salt 
exhalations of the ocean. 

When a small amount of aluminum is 
used, say 714 or 5 per cent., the copper at- 
tains a beautiful color of reddish gold, but 
it oxidizes, as there is not enough aluminum 
to protect the copper ; 10 per cent. or more 
of aluminum gives a perfect protection 
against oxidation. When the copper is 
melted in the crucible and the aluminum 
added, it soon luses its white-hot appear- 
ance and becomes apparently black ; as 
soon as this takes place the metals are fully 
combined. After being cast in a barit can 
be forged at a low red heat, and, like iron, 
it becomes more and more tough by con- 
tinued hammering or rolling at the proper 
temperature. 

It has been found that organ reeds made 
from this material give a much better, 
rounder and sweeter tone than those of 
brass or German silver, hence it isnow used 
by Pitschman Sons, in Berlin, Germany, 
for their harmoniums or parlor organs, to 
the exclusion of any other material. The 
difference is so universally acknowledged 
by musical experts that they have abolished 
all organs with brass or German silver 
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reeds. Piano strings are now also made 
from it, to be used in place of steel for the 
highest notes, and are claimed to be far 
superior in tone to steel strings. Music 
boxes are also made with the bars of this 
material instead of steel, and no doubt 
many other applications would be made if 
the price were only low enough ; but there 
is no doubt that by the progress of manu- 
facturing chemistry the cost of aluminum 
will be lowered, and then aluminum bronze 
will be indispensable to makers of musical 
instruments, printing-presses, etc., as it 
never cracks under pressure, and does not 
deteriorate from heat when soldered. 

4. Aluminum Gun-Metal.—In 1872, 
Schultee made experiments to improve 
gun-metal by aluminum. He found, after 
several experiments, that the addition of 
only 2 per cent. of aluminum was the best, 
and he claims that it is far superior to steel 
for guns. He found also that it is an ex- 
cellent material for casting statues, and 
especially fine for bells, for which it is the 
very best material that can possibly be em- 
ployed ; besides the pure tone, it does not 
oxidize, and the bell always remains bright, 
as neither air nor water will affect it. As 
the addition of aluminum is only 2 per 
cent., it does not cause a very great increase 
in expense.—Manuf. and Builder. 

oe 
Amber Varnish. 


An improved method of preparing amber 
varnish has yielded results so excellent that 
the discoverer has obtained letters patent 
for it. Mr. 8. Meredith, of Edgebaston, 
England, says that the varnish he produces 
is capable of giving a very superior polish 
or surface, and is especially valuable for 
coach and other high class work. In carry- 
ing out his process he first bleaches the am- 
ber by placing a quantity—about, say, 7 
lbs.—of yellow amber in a suitable recep- 
tacle, such as an earthen crucible, of suf- 
ficient strength, adding 14 Ibs. of sal gemme 
(rock or fossil salt), and then pouring in as 
much spring water as will dissolve the sal 
gemme. When the latter is dissolved more 
water is added, and the crucible is stood 
over a fire until the color of the amber is 
changed to a perfect white. The bleached 
amber is then placed in an iron pot and 
heated over a common fire until it is com- 
pletely dissolved, after which the melting 
pot is removed from the fire, and when suf, 
ficiently cool the amber is removed from 
the pot and immersed in spring water to 
eliminate the sal gemme, after which the 
amber is put back again into the pot, and 
is again heated over the fire until the amber 
is dissolved. When the operation is fin- 
ished, the amber is removed from the pot 
and spread out upon a clean marble slab to 
dry until all the water has evaporated, and 
is afterwards exposed to a gentle heat to 
entirely deprive it of humidity. To make 


a varnish, white amber prepared as above 
described is reduced to powder in a mortar- 
or otherwise, and is melted over a fire ina 
clean iron pot, and as much fine nut oil as 
will make it into a varnish is then added, 
after which the whole is well stirred until 
thoroughly mixed. The pot is then re- 
moved from the fire, and when the heat has 
sufficiently moderated, essence of turpentine 
is added to form a composition of the proper 
consistency for use. The following pro- 
portions answer well, but the patentee does 
not limit himself thereto: 


Wehitetam ber, fi. .20:. oes sie ee 1 Ib. 
BANG NUT Ole sesctetes +s 5 9% 1 Ib. 
Essence of turpentine........ 2 Ibs. 


Such a varnish, if really superior to the 
present amber varnish, will be of great 


value for many purposes. — Hardware 
Trade Circular, Birmingham. 
0-2 
Gold Lace. 


Ir does not deserve this title, for the gold 
is applied as a surface to silver. It is not 
even silver lace, for the silver is applied to 
a foundation of silk. The silken threads 
for making this material are wound round 
with gold wire so thickly as to conceal 
the silk; and the making of this gold 
wire is one of the most singular mechani 
cal operations imaginable. In the first 
place the refiner prepares a solid rod of 
silver about an inch in thickness; he 
heats this rod, applies upon the sur- 
face a sheet of gold leaf, burnishes this 
down, applies another coating, burnishes 
this down, and so on, until the gold is 
about one-hundredth part the thickness of 
the silver. Then the rod is subjected to 
a train of processes which brings it down 
to the state of fine wire; it is passed through 
holes in a steel plate, lessening step by step 
in diameter. The gold never deserts the 
silver, but adheres closely to it, and shares 


all its mutations; it is one-hundredth part | 
the thickness of the silver at the beginning, 
and it maintains the same ratio to the an 
As to the thinness to which the gold-coated 
rod of silver can be brought, the limit de- 
pends on the delicacy of human skill; but 
the most remarkable example ever known 
was brought forward by Dr. Wollaston. 
This was an example of solid gold wire 
without any silver. He procured a small 
rod of silver, bored a hole through it from 
end to end, and inserted in this hole the 
smallest gold wire he could procure; he 
subjected the silver to the usual wire-draw- 
ing process until he had brought it to the 
finest attainable state—being, in fact, a 
silver wire as fine as a hair, with a gold wire 
in the centre. To isolate this gold wire he 
subjected it to warm nitrous acid, by which 
the silver was dissolved, leaving a gold 
wire one-thirty-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness—perhaps the thinnest round wire 
that the hand of man has yet produced. 
But the wire, though beyon all éonipart. 
son finer than any employed in manufac- 
tories, does not approach in thinness the 
film of gold on the surface of silver in 
gold lace. It has been calculated that the 
gold on the very finest silver wire for gold 
lace is not more than one-third of one- 
millionth of an inch in thickness: that is, 
not above one-tenth thickness of ordinary 
gold leaf.—Journal of Applied Science. 
oa 
Science in Saucepans. 


Asis usualin utensils long used by the 
human race, experience gradually suggests 
such improvements as will bring them to 
perfection, and the saucepan has probably 
reached that stage of progress wherein it 
will no further progress—at least so far as 
its shape and material are concerned. 

The question naturally arises, Why such 
uniformity in all countries in the figure 
and shape of the saucepan? Why is it, and 
why has it ever been made to resemble a 
hollow sphere or spheroid, instead of form- 
ing it with upright side? The reason, says 
the Jronmonger, is obvious, and is no mean 
proof of the sagacity of the ancients, and 
of the early progress of the arts of found- 
ingand moulding. When a liquidis heated 
in a cylindrical or other vessel having per- 
pendicular sides it easily ‘‘ boils over,” but 
when the sides incline inwards at the top, 
as in these caldrons, it cannot well be 
thrown out by ebullition alone, for the 
heated waves as they rise are directed to- 
wards the centre, where their force is ex- 
pended against each other. Dyers, brew- 
ers, distillers, etc., are well aware of this 
fact. 

The history of the origin of the com- 
mon saucepan is pretty well established. 
Probably the common gourd was the origi- 
nal vessel adapted to and used for heating, 
cooking, and similar purposes, the exterior 
being kept moistened with water while on 
the fire. Cocoa shells have been similarly 
used. A primitive Sumatran vessel for 
boiling rice was, and occasionally is, the 
bamboo, kept from burning during use, as 
in the case of the gourd. At length cook- 
ing vessels were made of clay and metal, 
but they were still shaped after the gourd 
or pipkin, so that our present fashion is 
not far removed therefrom. Fosbrooke, 
enumerating the household utensils repre- 
sented in Egyptian sculptures, remarks: 
‘We met, too, with vessels of the precise 
form of modern saucepans.” 

The common cast-iron bellied kettle or 
caldron furnishes another proof that the 
forms of culinary vessels have undergone 
little or no change while passing through 
sO many ages; its shape is precisely the 
same as that of the citwla or pot sculptured 
on the obelisk of Heliopolis. The art of 
tinning culinary vessels, which the Gauls 
are said to have invented, came most likely 
from Pheenician sources. The Celtiberi 
are said to have been expert workers in 
iron. Their most ancient iron pot had ears 
and feet, and was shaped like those of the 
Egyptians. The cast-iron caldrons of the 
Chinese are also examples. They are made 
very thin, and, what is singular, their me- 
chanics have the art of soldering them, 
when cracked, with portions of the same 
metal by means of a blowpipe and small 
furnace. They are the principal article of 
furniture in the dwellings of the poor. The 
boilers of the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians had the same general form. As these 
people had not the use of iron, their ves- 
sels were of earthenware, copper and its 
alloys, and even gold. 

Large caldrons were common of old; 
they are frequently mentioned by Homer, 
Herodotus, etc., and in the Bible. Some 
of those represented at Thebes appear suf- 
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ficiently capacious to contain the cooks 
that attended to them. Creesus boiled to- 
gether a tortoise and a lamb in a large bra- 
zen caldron, which had a cover of the 
same metal. 

Cooks in large establishments prefer cop- 
per to any other material for saucepans. 
The reason is that the superior conduct 
ing power of this metal prevents the heat 
from concentrating in any particular part 
to such an extent as to produce burning. 
Undue heat applied to one part is, by con- 
duction, rapidly transmitted to and dis- 
tributed through other parts, and thus any 
substance in the saucepan needs far less 
personal care than if it were in a sauce- 
pan of iron or porcelain. The bottoms of 
copper saucepans should be made thick 
and their interior should be kept carefully 
tinned to obviate any poisonous action of 
the copper. With this precaution a cop- 
per saucepan is undoubtedly the very best 
yet devised.—Scientafic News. 

—_e-p e 
Something abotit Buttons. 


WE find in the Sczentifie News the follow- 
ing short anecdote illustrating to what ex- 
cess protection can be carried: 

At one time Birmingham, England, sup- 
plied nearly the whole world with buttons 
and buckles. It furnished every variety 
of these useful articles, but its chief staple 
was the metal button. When shoe buckles 
went out of fashon, the affrighted makers 
went about in shoestrings, begging Parlia- 
ment to compel people to wear buckles. In 
like manner the London wigmakers called 
upon George III., dressed in plain hair, and 
asked him to restore the departing custom 
of powder and wigs. When the metal but 
ton yielded to the mould of wood or horn 
covered with silk or some other woven ma- 
terial, the metal button makers so besieged 
Parliament by their shrieking entreaties to 
be saved from ruin, that a law was passed 
which made it illegal for a tailor to sew on 
toa suit of clothes any button made of 
cloth, serge, camlet, or any other ‘‘ stuff.” 
Unless this law was swept away by the en- 
actment which recently abolished all laws 
that had become practically obsolete, this 
button actis still in force. About half a 
dozen years ago a tailor named Shirley 
sued a customer named King for £9, the 
price of a suit of clothes made for the lat- 
ter. The defendant’s counsel asked the 
tailor of what material the buttons were 
made; and, on being told they were of cloth 
or silk, on horn moulds, he remarked that. 
by the law made for the protection of the 
Birmingham button makers, not only could 
the tailor not recover, but if the defendant 
chose to sue for the penalties, the plaintiff 
would have to pay forty shillings for every 
dozen of such buttons sewed on by him. 
The judge agreed, and the tailor was non- 
suited. 
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Preserving Fish by Hydraulic Pressure. 


Mr. JoHnneEs Eckart, of Munich, claims 
to have discovered a method of keeping 
fish perfectly fresh for many days after 
capture. His plan of procedure consists in 
impregnating them, by means of hydraulic 
pressure, with a weak solution of salicylic 
acid, packing them in casks or cases, and 
pouring gelatine over them. The latter 
serves to prevent them from becoming stiff 
and dry. Prepared and packed in this 
manner they may, it is said, remain from 
ten to fifteen days, and even longer, en 
route, without detriment to their flavor or 
appearance. Mr. Roosen, of Hamburg, 
who is turning this new system of preser- 
vation to practical account, has received 
the most satisfactory reports respecting his 
consignments of fresh and salt water fish 
to distant countries. Trout caught near 
Munich, and treated according to Eckart’s 
plan, arrived, it appears, at Bergen, in 
Norway, and in New York, in a perfectly 
fresh state; and sea fish, despatched from 
Ringkjébing, in Denmark, to Dresden, 
Leipsic, and other inland German towns, 
have found such favor as to encourage 
several Consumvereine to give orders for 
weekly deliveries.” Sample consignments 
have also been made to England, and Mr. 
Roosen proposes to arrange for regularly 
supplying the London market. As one of 
Eckart’s patent impregnating machines, 
large enough to hold 400 pounds of fish, 
will prepare some 8,000 pounds a day, a 
considerable amount.of piscine produce 
can thus be quickly preserved for despatch 
to any destination; and, since ice is alto- 
gether dispensed with, and no necessity 
exists for sending the fish by fast trains, 
the cost of transport is of course greatly 
reduced. 
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Book Notices. 


“TL’Ameég,” or, ‘‘A FRIEND.” By Henry 
GREVILLE (Madame Durand). Trans- 
lated by Miss HELEN StantEy. Pub- 
lished by ‘fT. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

The American Register, of Paris, France, 
thus speaks of the above novel: ‘‘ Amongst 
the interesting items of literary intelligence 
in Paris at the present time, it may be men- 
tioned that Madame Durand, better known 
to the world of readers under the name of 
Henry Gréville, has made a contract with 
Miss Helen Stanley, a correspondent of the 
New York Hventng Post, whereby she will 
hereafter translate all of Henry Gréville’s 


novels, from the original manuscript in} 


French, into English, for their publication 
in America simultaneously with their ap- 
pearance in Paris. By this arrangement 
they will retain all their flavor, Miss Stan- 
ley having both the ability and conscien- 
tiousness requisite for doing them justice. 

She has just finished translating 

‘L’Aimée,’ or, ‘A Friend,’ and the man- 

uscript of it has been forwarded from 

Paris to T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 

delphia, who will publish it in America, 

simultaneously with its appearance in 

Paris, in uniform style and price with their 

editions of ‘Sonia,’ ‘Saveli’s Expiation,’ 

and. ‘Gabrielle,’ by the same author, is- 
sued by them. 

‘“The scene of the story of ‘L’Aimée,’ 
or, ‘A Friend,’ is laid in Paris, at the 
present time, and shows eminently Henry 
Gréville’s great talent for analyzing char- 
acter. She draws her pictures in a way 
she possesses above all others, and this 
story of French home life in Paris will 
touch many hearts, as it shows how the 
love of a true and good woman will meet 
with its reward and triumph at the last. 
Had Henry Gréville never written auother 
work, this one alone would establish her 
fame.” 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE Stare BoarpD OF HEALTH OF THE 
State or MicuiGan for the years 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 

These reports are extremely interesting, 
and are very creditable both to the Board 
of Health and to the State of Michigan. 
They are not a mere collection of tables 
and statistics, but contain a number of 
original papers and investigations on sub- 
jects pertaining to public health. Among 
them we notice an exposure of the charac- 
ter of the fraudulent anti-explosive pow- 
ders for petroleum, at one time so exten- 
sively offered for sale in the Western 
States; two papers on poisonous wall pa- 
pers; several articles on school buildings 
and their ventilation; instructions for the 
resuscitation of the drowned; a discussion 
on the use of poisons in agriculture; an 
essay on the influence of occupations upon 
health; instructions as to the means of es- 
caping from public buildings in case of 
fire; a report on criminal abortion, and va- 
rious other papers and reports equally in- 
teresting. This month we reprint an arti- 
cle on illuminating oils, but it is only one 
of many no less worthy of notice. 


BrpuiotHeca Mepica. A Catalogue of 
American and British Books, Periodi- 
cals, Transactions, etc., relating to Med- 
icine, Surgery, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Chemistry, and kindred subjects. Clas- 
sified by subjects, with an index by au- 
thors. Price 25 cents. Cincinnati: Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. 1878. 

A handy book of reference for students 
as well as for original investigators and 
practitioners. By consulting the first list, 
one sees at a glance all the works in the 
English language easily procurable on a 
given subject, while a reference to the sec- 
ond index, in which the names of authors 
are printed in alphabetical order, shows at 
once what works are to be had from the 
different writers. This is a great conven- 
ience, as frequently the name of the author 
of a certain treatise needed is remembered, 
while the precise title of the book is for- 
gotten. A list of American and British 
periodicals relating to medicine and phar- 
macy ends the catalogue. 

Tue Drueerst’s HANDBOOK oF AMERI- 
CAN AND ForeEIGN Druas, PREPARA- 
trons, etc. Sold by Cheney & Myrick. 
Boston, Mass. 1878. 

The handbook only notices the more 
commonly used vegetable medicinal agents, 
but each one is well described in a few 
words giving its medical properties, botan- 
ical name, English name, and popular syn- 
onyms. <A good alphabetical index ren- 
ders the little pamphlet quite handy for 
reference. 


Fourta, Firrx, anp SixtH- ANNUAL RgE- 
PORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF 
THE STATE oF MicuiGAN RELATING TO 
THE REGISTRY AND RETURN oF Brrrus, 
MARRIAGES, AND Deatus for the years 
1870, 1871, and 1872. Published by au- 
thority. 

A number of tables very useful to those 
interested in vital statistics, accompanied 
with illustrating diagrams. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SUPERVISING 
SURGEON-GENERAL OF THE MARINE- 
HospiraAL SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
Srares for the fiscal years 1876 and 1877. 
By Joun M.Woopwortn, M.D. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 
1878. 

Besides financial, economic, medical, 
and surgical statistics, the report contains 
a description of the operations of the ser- 
vice, and several original papers well de- 
serving perusal. One, on the ‘ Physical 
Examination of Seamen,’’ furnishes a con- 
tinuation of a discussion begun in former 
annual reporis. Another, on ‘‘ River Ex- 
posure, and its Effects upon the Lungs,” has 
a direct bearing upon one of the most fruit- 
ful causes of diseases among the river boat- 
men, and discloses the dangerous exposure 
to which these men are unnecessarily sub- 
jected. Two other papers are reports on 
yellow fever at Savannah and Brunswick, 
Ga., in 1876, and at Fernandina, Fla., in 
1877. They are full of actuality. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CIRCULAR OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF 
Wasuineton, D. C., and Prospectus of 
the course of instruction for the session 
1878-1879. 

The seventh annual session will com- 
mence at 7 o’clock P. M., Monday, Octo- 
ber 7, 1878, at the lecture room in the Col- 
onization Building, corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Four-and-a-half Street. 


PENN MepicaAL UNIVERSITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Announcement for the session 
of 1878-1879. 

The classes of the college are open to 


both sexes, and its list of graduates shows | 


quite a large proportion of alumne. 


PockET THERAPEUTICS AND Dose Boor. 
With classification and explanation of 
the action of medicines; index of dis- 
eases, with appropriate remedies; classi- 
fication of symptoms; poisons and their 
antidotes; useful hints to the prescriber. 
By Morse STEwart, JrR., B. A., M. D. 
Price 50 cents. Detroit, Mich. 1878. 

A useful vade-mecum for the practi- 
tioner, printed in very small but clear type, 
to be easily carried in the pocket. 


THE AsBESTOS PackInc CoMPANY. 
ton, Mass. 
A descriptive list of the various indus- 
trial products of asbestos manufactured by 
the company. 


Upon THE TREATMENT OF StTRUMOUS Dis- 
EASE by what may be called the Soura- 
TARA Mreruop. By Horarto R. Storer, 
M. D., of Newport, R. L., President of 
the Gynecological Society of Boston. 
Reprinted from 7’he Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, June 27, 1878. 


Bos- 


NOTES ON THE TREATMENT OF CONSUMP- 
TION WITH THE SYRUP OF THE Hypo- 


PHOSPHITES. By J. A. McARrruHur, 
M. D. (Harv.). Boston. 1878. 
—____ ee 


When to Paint Houses. 


PaInT, says the Manufacturer and 
Builder, applied to the exterior of build- 
ings in autumn or winter will endure twice 
as long as when applied in early summer 
or in hot weather. In the former it dries 
slowly, and becomes hard like a glazed 
surface, not easily affected afterward by the 
weather, or worn off by the beating of 
storms. But in very hot weather the oil in 
paint soaks into the wood at once, as if 
into a sponge, leaving the lead nearly dry, 
and ready to crumble off. This last diffi- 
culty, however, might in a measure be 
guarded against, though at an increased 
expense, by first going over the surface 
with raw oil. Furthermore, by painting 
in cold weather the annoyance of small 
flies, which invariably collect during the 
warm season on fresh paint, is avoided. 

As an offset to this, there is a trouble 
with slow-drying paint—it is that the dust, 
which always will collect upon exposed 
surfaces, will keep collecting as long asthe 
paint is not dry, and stick to it, so that to 
obtain a smooth surface free from adhering 
dust it is necessary to secure quick dry- 


ing. This is especially the case when 
varnishing; we have often been disap- 
pointed, and no doubt so have many oth- 
ers, that the varnish used dried so slowly 
that dust had time to settle on it before it 
became hard. 


ee 


Edison’s Carbon Telephone and Hughes’ 
Microphone. 


PRoFessor Huaues has written a letter 
defining the distinctions between his mi- 
crophone and Edison’s carbon telephone, 
and it must be confessed he makes out a 
very good case. It really seemsa pity that, 
in so large afield of discovery, two such 
investigators should be unable to walk side 
by side without knocking elbows. 

Professor Hughes says: 

““Mr. Edison finds a resemblance be- 
tween his carbon telephone and my micro- 
plone. 

*‘T can find none whatever: the micro- 
phone in its numerous forms that I have 
already made, and varied by many others 
since, is simply the embodiment of a dis. 
covery I have made, in which I consider 
the microphone as the first step to new 
and perhaps more wonderful applications 

“‘T have proved that all bodies, solid, 
liquid, and gaseous, are in a state of mo- 
lecular agitation when under the influence 
of sonorous vibrations, no matter if it is a 
piece of board, walls of a house, street, 
fields, or wood, sea or air, all are in this 
constant state of vibration, which simply 
becomes more evident as the sonorous vi- 
brations are more powerful. This I have 
proved by the discovery that when two or 
more electrical conducting bodies are 
placed in contact under very slight con- 
stant pressure, resting on any body what- 
ever, they will of themselves transform a 
constant electrical current into an undula- 
tory current, representing in its exact form 
the vibrations of the matter on which it 
reposes; it requires no complicated arrange- 
ment and no special material, and to most 
experimenters the three simple iron nails 
thatI have described form the best and 
most sensitive microphone. But these con- 
tact points would soon oxidize, so naturally 
{ prefer some conducting material which 
will not oxidize. 

‘‘Mr. Edison’s carbon telephone repre- 
sents the principle of the varying pressure 
of a diaphragm or its equivalent on a but- 
ton of carbon, varying the amount of elec- 
tricity in accordance with this change of 
pressure; it represents no field of discov- 
ery, and its uses are restricted to telephony. 

“The three nails I have spoken of will 
not only do all, and that far better than 
Edison’s carbon telephone in telephony, 
but have the power of taking up sounds 
inaudible to human ears, and rendering 
them audible—in fact, a true microphone; 
besides, it has the merit of demonstrating 
the molecular action, which is constantly 
occurring in all matter under the influence 
of sonorous vibrations. 

“‘ Here we have certainly no resemblance 
in form, materials, or principles to Mr. 
Edison’s telephone. The carbon telephone 
represents a special material in a special 
way to a special purpose. 

““The microphone demonstrates and 
represents the whole field of nature, the 
whole world of matter is suitable to act 
upon, and the whole of the electrical con- 
ducting materials are suitable to its demon- 
strations. 

‘““The one represents a patentable im- 
provement, the other a discovery too 
great and of too wide a bearing for any one 
to be justified in holding it by patent, and 
claiming as his own that which belongs to 
the world’s domain.—Seientifie News. 
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Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ Druaeists CrrcULAR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail. postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘binder” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 
papers. 
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GUINEA HENS, it is said, in addition to 
laying more and better eggs than common 
fowl, will, each of them, keep an acre of 
potatoes clear of beetles, and answer every 
purpose of a harometer in predicting the 
weather, These days are as prolific in 
finding new uses for old things as in dis- 
covering and inventing new devices. 


Back Numbers Wanted. | 


We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following numbers in perfect condition ; 
January and February, 1875; January, 
June, August, 1876; September and Octo. 
ber, 1877. 


CAUTION. 


To Manufacturers of Pills, and 
Machinery for Coating Pills - 
with Gelatine and Other 

Compounds. 


; 
: 


The subscribers respectfully inform the Public | 
that they are the Bropercuere of the first Lerrers | 
Patent ever issued for CoaTine PIuis in a particu- | 
lar way with Gelatine and other compounds. Also _ 
that said Patent is considered to fully cover the sole | 
right to use and manufacture machines, wherein | 
needle points may be applied to all Pillsin moulds or | 
sockets, without reference to the form of the pill, 
and consequently aJl the machines which are adver- 
tised and have been used for making Gelatine- 
Coated or other Pills by this process are infringe- | 
ments which will receive aitention. 2 

Further. it should be more generally understood 
that Gelatine Coating, instead of being a novelfyin 
Pharmacy, as has been asserted. is one of the oldest 
forms of Coating Pills ever proposed, and has always 
possessed acknowledged advantages as a covering, 
but it passed into disuse, because of the necessity of 
coating each pill separately with the aid of the 
fingers, before the application of machinery to the 


process. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS. 


MENSMAN'’S 


PEPTONIZED BEEF TONIC. 


Jo 


The great necessity for a 
fluid food that would pos- © 
%, Se€88 ALL THE ELEMENTS — 

NECESSARY FOR THE SsUP- 
#) PORT OF THE SYSTEM hay- 
§ ing been long felt by the 
: jf Medical !'rofess on, we call 

wR attention to this prepara- 
@ tion, containing the entire 
AGW nutritious pro: erties of the 

\ muscular fibre. blood, bone 
and brain of a healthy bul- 
7 lock, dissolved by aid of 
Yess heat ard pepsin, and pre- 
served by spirit; thus constituting a perfect putri- 
tive, reconstructive tonic. r 

It 18 nota mere stimu'ant, like the now fashion- 
able extracts of beef, but contains blood-making, 
force-generating. and life-sustaining properties, pre- 
eminently calculated to support the system under — 
the exhausting and wasting process of fevers and 
other acute diseases, and to rebuild and recruit the 
tissues and forces, whether lost in the destructive — 
march of such affections, or induced by overwork, 
general debility, or the more tedious forms of 
chronic disease. It is friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach, and, where there is a fair 
remnant to build on, will reconstruct the most 
shattered and enfeebled constitution. It is en- 
tirely free from any drugs. Dispensed in 16 ounce 
bottles. 

“DR. MENSMAN’S BEEF TONIC 


“Ts a complete representative of lean and fat beef, 
bone, blood. and muscle. It consists of all the 
properties which combine in the development of the 
animal body, which are liquefied by an artificial pro- 
cess, simulating natural digestion, and retaining all 
ot their alimentary values. It contains in their per- 
fection all the natural elements of the meat in their 
natural quantitative relations, withour their ex- 
traneous or indigestible properties, and therefore 
requiring the least possible effort on the part of the — 
stomach for its conversion into chyle, and its imme- 
diate absorption by the system. : 
“This Tonic is free from any drugs or chemicals, 
and is a great invigorator and recuperant. I have 
used this preparation in several cases of sickness 
of a character which enabies me to give the most 
favorable opinion of its great value in extreme sick- — 
ness. Some of the cases referred to are hemorrhage _ 
of the bowels, typhoid fever, bilious fever, inflam- — H 
mation of the bowels, where the greatest possible 
prostration was present, and in which I found this 
meat tonic to accomplish results I could not obtain 
with any other preparation. It is a gentle stimu- a 
lant, and allays the peculiar irritation of the stom- "7 
ach, which destroys the appetite in all forms of dis- F 
ease, when the tone of the s omach is destroyed.” , 
‘‘ We published the above artic e inthe November 
Number of 1877, and will say that we have pre- 
scribed the tonic daily to date with the very best 
results.”—Hd. Med. Hclectic. 9 “ 


The Best Three Tonics of the Pharmacopaias “_ 
IRON, q 


Phosphorus and Calisaya, 


We call the attention of the Profession to our 
preparation of the above estimable Tonics, as com- 
bined in our elegant and palatable Ferro-Phos- 
Phorated Elixir of Calisaya Bark, a — 
combination of the Pyrophosphate of Iron and 
Calisaya never before attained, in which the nau- 
seous inkiness of the Iron and as'ringency of the 
Calisaya are overcome, without any injury to their — 
active tonic principles, and blended into a beautiful 
Amber-colored Cordial, delicious to the taste and 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach. ‘This 
preparation is made directly from the ROWAL 
CALISAYA HAKEK, not from Irs ALKA- : 
Lies R PRHEIR SALTS—being unike | 
other preparations called ‘‘ Elixir of Calisaya and — 
Iron,”’ which are ieee an Elixir of Quinine — 
and Iron Onur Elixir can be depended upon as 
beivg a true Elixir of Calisaya bark with Iron, a 
Each dessert-spoonful contains seven and a half — 
grains Royal Calisaya Bark, and two grains Pyro- 
phosphate of Iron. = >) 
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October, 187 8.] 


$5000 REWARD! 


We offer the above amount in cash to any Chem” 
ist or Physician of good and responsible standing: 
in the United States, who shalt find, upon a close 
chemical analysis, and produce satisfactory evidence 
thereof, that there is anything whatever in the Bran- 
dies, Wines, or Liquors sold by us for medicinal 
and famil epee but the pure, genuine, and una- 
dulterated article as advertised. These goods are 
imported expressly for us, and are unchanged either 
in character or quality from the original packages. 
The subject of securing ourselves and our patrons 
against the uniform impositions practised in palm- 
ing off handsome packages of compound+d trash 
has enlisted our earnest and untiring efforts for a 
long time, and we now unhesitatingly pledge to the 
country at large our character and reputation as 
Merchants and Pharmacists, that if the articles now 
offered by us for Medicinal and Family purposes 
are not pure, then none can be had in any part of 
the World. 3 ; 

We invite Physicians and Connoisseurs to give us 
a call, and we can prove to them our ability to 
furnish these reliable articles at even less prices 
than are usually charged for the handsomely la- 
belled but adulterated compounds so extensively 
sold all over the country. 


To Country “ruggists and Dealers 
who Purchase by the Case, a 
Liberal OMiscount is made, 

Sample cases containing 8 Pint Bottles, as- 
sorted, sent to any city address for +6. 


HEGEMAN & CO.,, 


Chemists and Druggists, 
(Established 1827), 
203 Broadway, Only. NEW YORK. 


Evening Express, Drily, Aug. 2%, 1878. 

Messrs. HeaemMaAn & Co., of 203 Broadway, Chem- 
ists and Druggists, who have been for a long time 
perfecting arrangements with one of the largest 

roducers of wines, brandies. etc , in the Old World, 

aye now made their arrangements complete, and 
under their advertisement offer a reward of five 
thousand dollars to any chemist or physician of 
good and responsible standing in the United States, 
who shall find upon a close chemical analysis, and 
produce satisfactory evidence thereof, that there is 
anythiug whatever in the orandies, wines, cr liquors 
sold by them for medicinal and family purposes but 
the pure, genuine. and unadulterated article as ad- 
yertised. As pure liquor is the best medicine in the 
world, Messrs. Hegeman & Co. have filled a gap 
that has long existed. 


HUMPHREY’S 
Homeorarnic MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 
109 FULTON STREET, N. Y, 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos.1 to 15 in- 
BRHEVOR GPS oo n8 2b 05-) ws aN EE Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


EWN Reale, ls hos Oe oP asso. Boden Ok fc Perdoz. 3.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, 
PONY ictus sian See woes er dome {7.00 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 
mand Vial Powder ...3...5.06) cesacee er doz. 45.00 
Family Cases. 
No. 1.—35 8 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
esmmpnrey’s Mentor... se icce ci cde penne 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.30 
+ 8.—28 ft oe ae o“ te 2 6 00 
oe 4.—20 “ Ld “ oe “oe 4.50 
5.20 “ 3 Paper Case oS Sproat 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
wePOR DEALERS...... ..:...... $50, $75, and $1090, 
Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 
One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
MMOLE 50), cele lelce cased celeca, ab ole ece's 6.00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy 


Homeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
: Plaster, &c., 
&c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 
Containing 40 dozen 3dr Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and ‘Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 


Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. |'rice, $50.00. 


Humphrey's Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Qil and Pile 


Ointment. 
Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 


§B™ Catalogues and terms on application. ge3 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMI 


A FRAGRANCE RARE AND 
DELIGHTFUL, 


Hoyts New Floral Cologne. 


PERMANENT, DELICIOUS, DELICATE, 


REFRESHING. 
In Bottles, 25c. and $1 Each. 
The Fashionable Perfuine 


of the Day. 


The attention of the trade is directed to our new 
Floral Cologne, which from its superiority is fast 
becoming the popular and most salable cologne of 
to-day. 

The letters of commendation we are daily re- 
ceiving from our numerons customers prompt us 
to bring our cologne more directly before the notice 
of the trade as an article of real merit and source 
of profit to all who handle it. 

The style in which it is put up is modern and 
elegant, presenting to the trade and the public a 
most taking appendage to the store and the toilet. 

Our mode of advertising is particularly acceptable 
to the trade; we furnish perfumed cards of 35 de- 
signs, embracing the popular actresses and noto- 
rieties of the times, with many comic caricatures, 
assorted, upon which we print dealers’ business 
cards, making the distribution mutually profitable. 

With each original order of not less than one- 
half gross lots, we supply gratuitously, 

A Handsome Chromo Advertising 
Sign. 

A Box of Perfumed Cards, 

A Silver Plated Card Rack, 

A Holmes Atomizer, filled with our 
new Floral Cologne, 
fhe whole presenting a handsome and attractive 
display. 

We invite those handling our goods to send in 
their business cards, and we will forward a supply 
of advertising matter. 

Obtainable of all Wholesale Dealers, and from 
the Proprietors, 


W. A. HOYT & CO.,, 
72 Church Strect, Boston, Mass, 


New York Office, 
11 &13 West Houston Street, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Toilet Soaps 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE DRUG TRADE. 


Salesroom, No. 1179 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


CAL GAZETTE. 
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Bell's Homeopathic Coco, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Wil. 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 
Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds per 
doz., $3.00 


(" Samples for distmbution sent with every order 
RELL & Co.,109 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Wa VAG. : 
MceKLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! Each Syringe made by me 
is distinctly marked “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.”’ 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy, 


SESSION OF 1878-79. 


The Thirteenth Annual Course of Lectures in 
this College will commence on Monday. October 
14th, 1878, and continue till March 7th, 1879, and 
will embrace the subjects of Fharmacy, Botauy, 
Materia Medica, and Theoretical and Practical 
Chemistry. 

This institution is vigorous and progressive, and 
is in condition to afford the means of a thorough 
pharmaceutical education. 

Six lectures each week will be delivered. 

Laboratory instruction will be given on two days 
of eacn week. 


2 FEES. 
Matricalationy ty masasaicasats noo sdet sakes $2.00 
Tickets for the Season.................. ..30.00 
fs sc. St Laboratory Course. .:2..2. 10 00 
Graduating Wee scan Sven euieace nh ceen ac 5.00 


FACULTY, 
OTTO A. WALL, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany. 
CHAS. O. CURTMAN, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 
JAMES M. GOOD, Professor of Pharmacy. 
Prospectuses and further information regarding 
the College may be obtained by addressing the 
Dean of the Faculty, 


JAMES M. GOOD, 
2136 CLARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CO.. 


OUR GOODS ARE SPECIALTIES. | SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


FAIRBANKS’ FOU 


BEST SYRINGE IN THE WORLD. 


NTAIN SYRINGE. 


the Bulb Syringes. 
M.D., John 


Manufactured by 


Physicians and Druggists Notice. 


It is finally conceded by the prominent physicians throughout the United 
States that the FOUNTAIN SWEEUNGEH is superior to all others, 
whether used as a Douche For CaTAaRrru, or for any other purpose where an 
enema is required. It is self-acting; no valves to get out of or 
ing; no air injected. Be sure to send for Circular before purchasing any of 

We refer by permission to Charles E. Buckingham, 
. Reynolds, 
says: *‘ During a professional life of nearly fift 
rious syringes made here or abroad. 
cated, the valves soon getting out of order; and those without valves, incon- 
venient. The Fountain Syringe satisfactorily accomplishes all desiderata 
required. It deserves all success, and undoubtedly will command it.” 

In ordering specify distinctly Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringe. . ll others 
are infringements, and as such will be prosecuted to the full extent of the ‘law 


Factory, ANDOVER, Mass. 


er; no pump- 


M D., George Hayward, M.D. Dr Winslow Lewis 
years, he has used all the va- 


All of then are more or less compli- 


TYER RUBBER CO., Sole Proprietors, 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


The Twelfth Annual Session of this College com- 
mences Oct. 2nd,1878, and terminates Feb. 2sth, 1879. 


Faculty. 


res CO DOUIEIBELY «CoS scan aiain's 4 Prof. N. Gray Bartlett. 
PRATMACY. 2... ccadheseece FLOL. JAS, W MIL 
Materia Medica............ Prof H. D. Garrison. 
BOUANY Pog trts ccs sce nes Prof. Edson 8. Bastin, 
Laboratory Instruction..... Prof. Jas. R. Blaney. 
Fees. 
Matriculation Fee Jans but once)...... .. $4.00 
Lecture Tickets, full course (per session).. 36.00 
Examination Wee.ts.-o.0 cscasece oes 5.00 


Laboratory for session, including material 
and use of apparatus.... ... .... .... 80.00 
For announcement, apply to 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 
Chairman of Lecture Committee, 


240 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PiTTsBuRGEt 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


President, Vice Presidents, 

Gro. A Keriy. Dr. L. H. Harris & Joseru ABEL. 
FACULTY. 

Francis C, Parts, Professor of Chemistry. 

W.C. Reiter, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Botany. 

S. Henny Stevens, M. D., Professor of Pharmacy. 

The first course of this College will commence on 
Tuesday. October Ist, 1878, and continue fora pe iod 
of twenty weeks. Six lectures will be delivered 
each week. 

FEES. 


Marticulaiion (paid but once)......... 
Professors’ Tickets, each.... 
Gracnanon Hees. of. cn. ose seers 10 00 

The facilities for giving a thorough course of in- 
struction in the branches above enumerated ere all 
that good be desired and the Association is deter- 
mined to spare neither expense nor pains to keep it 
to a first class siandard 

All communications will be promptly answered. 

Address, A. J, RANKIN, Corresponding Secretary. 
EES PT SEL PY EE LK A EET PRET EAE 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE 3 PHARMACY. 

FACULTY. 

J. C, Wharton, Phar. D., Professor of Genera 
Chemistry; J. Berrien Lindsley, M.D., Professor of 
Mate ia Medica; W. H. Smith, Phar. D.. Professor 
of Pharmacy and Toxicology; Geo. S. Blackie. M.D., 
Ph. D., Professor of Practical Botany; John H. 
Snively, Phar. D., Professor of Analytical Chemis- 
try; Duncan Eve, M.D., Professor of !ractical Mi- 
croscopy. 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION 
Will commence Monday, September 30th, 1878, and 
continue through twenty weeks, 


A COMPLETE COURSE. 


The attention of all who are interested in pharma- 
cal education is called to the fact that the Tennessee 
College now offers a more complete course of study 
than any other similar institution in this country. 


THE EXAMINATION PAPERS 
Of last session, which are furnished to all appli- 
cants, show the grade of scholarship required. 
CLIMATE. 


The mild climate of Nashville renders it particnu- 
larly desirable as the location for a Winter School. 
Northern students can, in addition to the educational 
advantages offered, enjoy here the comforts and 
novelty of a 


SOUTHERN WINTER RESIDENCE. 


For Announcements, Examination Papers, and 
further particulars, address, 


JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 
58 Church St., cor. Vine, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


THE 49th ANNUAL CourRsE oF LECTURES, 1878-79, 
to be delivered in this College, will begin on Mon- 
day, September 28d, 1878, and continue until March 
7th, 1879. 
The Lectures will be delivered as follows: 
SENIOR CuAss.—Botuny, Materia Meaica, and 
Pharmacy, by Prof. W. De F. Day, M.D., on Mon- 
day evepings at 7 P.M. 
Chemistry and Tvxicology, by Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler, Ph. D., etc., on Wednesday evenings at 7 P.M. 
Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Friday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 
JUNIOR Cuass.- -Chemistry, etc., by Prof. C. F. 
qaeudler, Ph. D., etc., on Tuesday evenings at 
M. 


Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Thursday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Botany, Materia Medica, etc. by Prof. W. De F. 
Day, M.D., on Saturday afternoons at 2 P.M. 

(The afternoon has been selected for Saturday in- 
stead of the evening, in order to interfere as little as 
possible with the business of the employers.) Terms 
for the course, $36 00. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
under Prof. Charles Froebel, daily, from 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M., from April Ist till June 30th, 1878, and from 
Py Ist, 1878, until March 7th, 1879. 

PERMS:—Stx Day, Weekly, One Month, $15.00; 
Two Months, $25.00; Three Months, $30.00; Six 
Months, $54.09 ; Nine Mouths, $75 00. Taree Days 
Weekvy, One Month, $10.00; Two Months, $17.00; 
Three Months, $20.00; Six Months, $36.00; Nine 
Months, $50.00. Two Duys Weekly, Three Months, 
$1600. One Day Weekly, Three Months, $11.00. 

No charge for the use of apparatus or reagents. 
Students cun join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 

The Library is open daily till 2 ?.M., and from 7 
to 9 P.M., where assistants seeking situations can 
enter their names on the “ Register.” 

For Prospectus, Terms, or further information, 


address, 
H. A. CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 


121 Court St., cor. Sudbury, Boston. | 


College of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
209 & 211 East 23d Street, New York. 
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A MANUFACTURER OF TOOTH- 


POWDER 
as a specialty says of O. Twiichell’s Tooth-Powder 
Box: * Please hurry up the boxes, as the sales of 


powder since putting it up in your patent box have 
far exceeded our most sanguine expectations; we 
are now behind in filling orders.” See pages 11, 
163 and 164. Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. O. 
TWITCHELL & CO., 1179 Broadway, N. Y. 


PHLORID-A!AIN. 


This glucoside is now manufactured by the sub- 
scriber. f " 

Wood & Bache’s Dispensatory speaks thus of its | 
medicinal virtues, viz.: 


“ Phloridzin is said to 


J.D. AUG. HARTZ, Manufacturer, College Point, 
L.I. For sale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 
William Street. New York. 


1N-H.GRATACAP. 
2 FOURTH AVE.N, 


Transparent Signs, $1.50 per sq. ft., retail 


DRUG|™|ISTS’ 


‘ORNAMENTAL-GLAS 


were 


SODA WATER. 


GEE is still in business, and has been for thirty 
years, manufacturing every description of Soda 
Water Apparatus. Do not forget to send for his 
Illustrative and Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 


WILLIAM CEE, 


FO 


Druggists, 


Physicians 
Anda Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Physicians, Pharmaceutists and Students of 
Pharmacy: 


U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 


U. 8. Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 10.00 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy. cloth .. .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmaceutical Chemistry, cloth 2.%5 


Nelson’s Druggists Hand Book of Privat« For- 
TITAS san leekie coiela nc nie ices 

Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 3.00 

Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 


tom Book, cloth, $1.00. Leather Tuck...... 1.25 
Berney’s Notes for Students in Chemistry.... 1.25 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.00 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels ............ 1.25 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.50 


Beasley’s Pocket Formulary. a synopsis of 


British and Foreign Pharmacopeias eres 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
Hobbs’ Botanical Hand Book...... ... ....... 8.50 
SrA S MANS! OF BOtAUV > Eee ee on on 2.25 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual.............. Sore CL 
Pollock’s Botanical Index................. 1.50 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines. 1.25 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ....... .... 3.00 
H. C. Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics...... 6.00 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry. ... 2.75 


Cristiani’s Treatise on Perfumery, just issued 5.00 
The Manufacture of Perfumes, by Prof. John 


LASNIVOLY BWigioc.s Eo: 5. -hise'as.. SoS “est 83,00 
Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical and Chemical 

PIROCEOTY) ne itscke Say 02 oe ce PR RE os See 5.00 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 

ASHOCIATION: IBTT! Steet ke 7.00 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... ... 2.50 
Treatise on the Manufacture and Distillation 

of Alcoholic Liquors. Duplais.............. 10,00 
Complete Practical Distiller. Byrn ..... Stas we sOD 
Sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analys 5.50 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5.00 
The Action of Medicines on the System, Head- 

LATOR ee ttn oth oR. can whe AF, LG 3.00 
A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleaveland. 1.00 
Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary............... .. 3.00 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 

POU ere Soe is EL Lethe ce MS 2.00 
Key to Modern Chemistry, Kollmyer.......... 2.25 
Biddle’s Materia Medica, for Students 4.00 
Practitioner’s Reference Book. Dunglison 3.50 
Stillé’s Therapeutics and Materia Medica. 

awOlarcehvols win. cee, ber eae e cee eat eee 10.00 
AVION ON PUISONAs. .2)c oo Lae, Uli, Woke dee 5.50 
Primer of, Chemistry “5 aise eiuk Ie ee BO 
Branston’s Hand Book of Practical Receipts.. 1.50 
Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons .............  .%5 
Reese’s American Medical Formulary.... ... 1.50 
Manual of Hypodermic Medication. Bartholow 1.50 
Hance’s Physician’s Medical Compend........ 1.50 


The Teeth. and how to suve them. Meredith. 1.25 
Compend of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 


for students. J.C. Riley. M.D..... ~= 8.00 
British 1 a le Pharmacopeeia.......... 5.00 
Baird’s Annual Record of Science and In- 

dustry, 1871, "72. °73, "74, °%5, %6, each...... 2.00 


Dr. Seguin’s Prescription and Clinic Re- 
cord; a book (for the pocket) of blanks for 
prescriptions, each lead having a stub with a 
printed form for arecord of the case and a 
copy of,the prescription .......... 2. .csc..05 25 
Bloxam’s Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic.. 5.0€ 

A complete set of the Druaaists CIRCULAR, 
Sate entirely new and uniform, for sale. Price 

-00. 


The above, or any other books published in the 


United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., INS Xs 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered, 


| 


H. Y. CASTNER, 


Analytical Chemist and Assayer, 


No. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Instruction for obtaining preper sample furnished | 
upon application. 
Send address for Price List. Terms moderate. 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 


Musical Instruments, 


FINEST STRINGS, &c., 


DEPOT OF C,. F. MARTIN & COS 
CHLEBRATED GUITARS, 


| All the Newest Styles of Brass and German Silver 


Band Instruments constantly on hand. 


46 MAIDEN DANSE, 
NEW YORE. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 
53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory af Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, oe and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PuBuisHER, 889 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ill.; or the General Agent, H. ENDERIS, Boox- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Little Gant Pocket Scales 


Something New! Just Out! 
LITTLE ¢eiacins iom aoie 
GIANT 


Weighs from one ounce to ten pounds, and can be 
easily carried in the pocket. It is elegantly nickel- 
plated, and will last a lifetime. Seniethtay for 
Sportsmen, Fishermen. Family Use, in fact, for 
Everybody. This little wonder is so constructed 
that you can tell exactly how much the matter 


weighs after taking it from the Scales. A very in- 
genious device, and quite a novelty. Every Scale 
warranted accurate or money refunded. Agents, 


dealers, and others can séll more of these Pocket 
Scales than any other article in the market; they 
sell at sight ; nothing like them. Send for Circulars 
and Price List Novelty comp*nies supplied. Sample 
by mail, 50 Cents; One Dozen, $3.50. Address all 
orders to the Sole Manufacturer, 


Cc. B. THOMPSON, 


Bridgewater, Conn. 


THOMAS BURKHARD, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Sugar-Coating Apparatns, 


Testing Stills from 1 to 5 Gallons. 
Send for prices to 


125 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Sure Cure for the Piles. 


The following is without doubt the most valua. 
ble discovery in medicine now known to the world 
for the cure of Hemorrhoids, or Piles. Warranted 
& sure cure, or no pay. 

A sure cure for the blind, bleeding, itching and ulcerated piles 
has been discovered by Dr. William (an Indian remedy), called 
Dr. William's Indian Ointment. A single box has cured the 
worst old chronic caves. Noone need suffer five minutes sfter 
applying this wondericlsoothing medicine, Lotions, instru- 
ments and electuaries ao more harm than good. William's 
Ointment supports the tumors, allays the intense itching (par- 
ticularly at night after getting warm in bed), acts as 2 poultice, 
gives instant and painless relief, and is prepared only for Piles 
and nothing else. $10,000 reward is offered by the proprietor 
for a better remedy. 

OI consulted physicians in Philadelphia, Louisville, Cin- 
einnati, Indianapolis and this city, and spent. hundreds of 
dollars, but found no relief until I obtained a box of Dr. Wil- 
liam’s Indian Ointment some four months ago, and it has cured 
mecompletely. I had a partofthe box left which I gave toa 
friend of mine who had doctored with many physicians, and, as 
alast resort went to thenoted Hot Springs, Arkansas, for treat- 
ment. He informs me that the Indian Ointment has alsocured 
him ofthe Piles, Itis certainly a wonderful discovery. JO 
SEPH M. RYDER, Cleveland, O. 

One of my customers, afflicted with Piles, says be had upon 
the first trial, the best nights sleep he has enjoyed for twelve 
years. J. E. HADDOCK, Michigan City, Ind. 

My son has had the Piles for several years; they would come 
down so bad at times he was obliged to stop work. He used 
Dr. William's Indian Ointment and has not had any symptoma 
ofthem since. E, DANIELS, Jefferson, O. 

‘Two applications have oured me entirely of Ulcerated Piles, 
Be doctoring with many physicians.* J. WAKLIN, Cleve- 
and, Ohio. : 

“Parties buying it speak in very favorable terms of its effects. 
Send on two gross.” GODBEH, PITTS & CO., Druggists, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

For more certificates see large circular around each box. No 
Pile Remedy has ever acquired such rapid endorsement or ex- 
tensive sale, Show this notice to your druggist, ask for Dr. 
William’s Indian Ointment and take no substitute. BENTON, 
MYERS & CO., WHoLEsaLe DauGGists AND GENERAL AGENTA, 
@isveland, 0. 


SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(a%, 9 and 15 to the Ib.) 


The Scudder brand was the first pure Licorice 
manufactured in this country that met with success, 
For six years it has been in competition with the 
best foreign brands, and now it is unquestionably 
the mest popular Licorice in the market. The 

uality is so well known throughout the country 
that no further comment is necessary. It is for sale 
by all the wholesale druggists and confectioners in 
the United States at prices which will allow the 
retailer a large profit. Our small size, 15 to the lb., 
sold at 5 cents, will allow over 100 per cent.; 9 to 
the lb., at 10 cents, and 43 to the lb. at 20 cents, will 
each net about 150 per cent. In every case it is 
warranted to give satisfaction in place of any for- 
olen breed, None genuine without Scudder on each 
stick. 

Our Favorite and Victoria brands, 15 to the Ib., are 
very fine in quality and general appearance. The 
sales have largely increased during the past year 
and they are now extensively seld by druggists and 
confectioners as a genuine Calabria Licorice, Where 
there is no special brand called for, we warrant 
them also to give satisfaction. Our Licorice Loz- 
enges or Tablets are the purest in the market, and 
our pipe stem or penny stick is the only good Licor- 
ice of the kind for sale. The advantage of our 
Licorice over all foreign brands is full weight and 
no broken. 

. peep’ Paste and all grades of Licorice Root on 
and. 


SeVinw SoU. S OC UD DH. 
22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


* ES): “ EP Pe a 

L. STHINER’S 
Phosphor Paste, 

For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
&c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 

The most effectual and the safest ‘“‘ Vermin De- 
stroyer.”’ 

Sole Agents and Importers, 

W. i P 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 
May be had through all wholesale houses. 


(reo. P Rowen § (6 


10 SPRUCE ST., 
(Printing House Square, opp. the Tribune Building). 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU. 


New YorRK AGENTS FOR ALL Newspapers in th 
United States and Canada. a 

ADVERTISEMENTS FORWARDED DAILY(as received), 
to ae section, from Newfoundland to Texas, and 
from Florida to British Columbia. Also to all New 
York city dailies and weeklies. 

Eight Thousand Newspapers kept regularly on file 
for inspection by advertisers, including all the great 
dailies from Boston to San Francisco, from pe 
treal to Galveston. 

PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


[ October, 1878, 


BECKER & SONS, — 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION, 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required, 


DAMIAN A! 


(TURNERA APHRODISIACA.) 


Botanical name determined by Prof. Lester PF, 
Warp, and confirmed by Prof. Asa Gray, of Har- 
vard University. 


The Fluid Extract of ** Damiana” 


repared by me has now, after six years’ trial b 
eading Physicians in every State of the Union 
established itself as the best Aphrodisiac and specia, 
Tonic for the Sexual Organs of both sexes known to 
the Medical World. 

Hvery favorable result thus far reported has been 
obtained by the use of my preparation. 

This fact has induced certain parties in New York 
and Boston to palm off an article of their own 
manufacture as the genuine Helmick & Co.’s prepa- 
ration. The claim is a fraud, and the article offered 
is unworthy of trial, and if tried will result in 
disappointment. 

The special merits of my preparation are: 

The universally satisfactory results obtained in 

every case where fairly tested; its uniform strength 
and entire freedom from irritating qualities; its 
pleasant taste; and, finally, its cheapness. 
» Having been the first to introduce DAMIAN, my 
extended experience enables me to manipulate the 
drug more successfully than any of my competitors; 
and being the only bona fide importer of DAMIANA 
engaged in the manufacture of the Fluid Extract, 
enables me to undersell all othe:: 

Pure DAMIANA LEAVES in any quantity supplied 
at lowest rates. 

Price List and Circular sent upon application to 


F. O. ST.CLAIR, 
(Late H. Hetmick & Co.) 
1428 R. I. AVENUE, Washington, D. 0. 


Crystal Chloride 
Kaliom Solution 


-| For Catarrh, Hay |! 
Q/ Fever, Leucorrhea, 
=O and all relaxed mu- 
A cous membranes, 


ODORLESS DISINFECTANT, 


Powerful, Odorless, Cheap, 
GERMAN BATHING SALT, 


For Sale by all Wholesale Druggists and the 


Erdensalz Chemical Company, 
{20 LIBERTY STREET, N.Y. 


PREPARED BY 


ra 


Rw 


THOROUGHLY 


RELIABLE 


LEO 


PREPARATION. 


SE TY 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
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Vaseline in Pharmacy. 
{For The Druggists Circular.] 
BY NATHAN ROSENWASSER, PH.G. 


HAVING early last spring been engaged 
in preparing a few samples of cerates and 


for the Paris Exposition, I made a few dif- 
ferent kinds, but rather as types indicative 
of the wide field which it covers. Vaseline 
is useful both on account of its inaltera- 
bility when exposed to any ordinary atmos- 
phere and its property of enveloping altera- 
ble bodies so as to render them stable. It 
is also a good solvent, and its freedom from 
grapular structure renders the introduc- 
tion of powders not perfectly impalpable 
visible, thereby insuring the physician 
against an oversight to which the pharma- 
cist is liable with a granular ointment. 


VASELINE SIMPLE CERATE, 


Vaseline ............. 16 ounces. 
DWiltt@swWaxXesrecten}oca.s Sate: 


Melt with a gentle heat. This cerate keeps 
well, is of medium consistence, and can be 
used all the year round, not being too hard 
for cold or too soft for warm weather. 


RESIN CERATE. 


Vaseline.............. 16 ounces. 
Yellow wax...... ss 
FRCAIIE cee ate 


Melt as resin cerate, U. 8. P. This offers no 
advantage over our lard cerate and requires 
constant stirring on cooling, as the resin 
tends to separate readily. 


“cs 


CERATE OF EXTRACT OF CANTHARIDES, 
(without alcohol). 


Netve Opium in China .¥......--v.ccsoacsscscececes 
Yates in Tunis...,....... age Sry cts tert meet tes 


- 


|rubbed up with it, but for ointment of 


There are two ways of making this. 
Process No. 1: 
Cantharides (powd).... 5 ounces. 
PV EMOWLWAKcie‘cme ete aeLO - Ss 
Resinwsck .fatvarieactian, 8 
Waselinesraseaninckice sot & 


Pack the cantharides in a jacketed funnel, 
and allow the vaseline to percolate through 
until seven troy ounces of percolate have 
passed; melt the resin and wax, and lastly 
add the vaseline, stirring until nearly cold. 
Process No. 2 differs from No. 1 in using 
coarsely powdered or bruised cantharides, 
macerating on a hot water bath with eight 
troy ounces of vaseline for two or three 
hours, straining with expression, and add- 
ing hot vaseline through the strainer till 
seven troy ounces and one half are ob. 
tained, filtering and adding to the melted 
resin and wax as in No. 1. 

Personal experience convinces the writer 
that the vesicating properties were dis- 
solved in the vaseline. The product as 
completed is of a lighter shade than resin 
cerate. Mr. E. Fougera suggests the use 
of petroleum benzine in extracting the can- 
tharidin, but I have not tried it as yet. 

Pomatum Camphoratum of the French 
Codex is a very strong solution of camphor 
in lard and wax. It will, however, turn 
rancid with keeping. With vaseline it is 
inalterable, and being a concentrated solu- 
tion it makes an excellent substitute for the 
popular ‘‘ camphorated oil.” The formula 
is as follows : 


sé 


“e 


Camphbor... ...... .. 6 drachms. 
White waxe-e eee 6 te 
SVASCLING co cre cterae te ier LA Ht 


Carbolie Acid is not soluble in vaseline 
in a larger proportion than five per cent., 
whereas the ointment is directed to be made 
with 1214 percent. by the U. 8. P. Caution 
will be found necessary in prescribing too 
strong a solution with vaseline, as it crstal- 
lizes throughout the body of the ointment, 
and might if applied upon a large surface 
produce a strong local irritation. 

Ointment of lodine—Iodine is very solu- 
ble in vaseline, and I am inclined to believe 
enters partially into combination with the 
hydrocarbon, giving rise to considerable 
effervescence (probably hydrogen being dis- 
placed). Iodine dissolves slowly in vase- 
line if allowed to macerate in it, or if 


ointments, with the above mentioned base, | 


WHOLE NUMBER, 263. 


iodine the following gives the best re- 
sults: 


LOdINGi. cimeteieeteice CO LTAING. 
Alconolir agine shies A sufficient. 
Vi 8SClING es 5 karat ieee OUTICE: 


Dissolve the iodine in the alcohol, and mix | 


bath. Very little iodine will be evaporated 
during the operation. 

Citrine Ointment cannot be prepared with 
vaseline alone, as the water in the nitrate 
of mercury solution is repelled by the oil. 
The vaseline becomes decomposed at 400° 
F., giving rise to brisk effervescence of 
nitrous fumes, turning red in color. This 
color cannot be washed out with water, 
showing that it is not due to an absorption 
of the red fumes, but rather to some change 
produced. A writer in THE Druaersts 
CrrcuLaR (August, 1878, p. 141) suggests 
the addition of one eighth of vaseline in 
place of the same quantity of lard, adding it 
after the decomposition has taken place, as 
rendering the ointment soft and permanent. 

lodide of Iron Ointment.—If iron be 
added to a solution of iodine in vaseline, 
and repeatedly shaken (the whole kept 
liquid on a water bath), the almost black 
color of the iodine disappears; and if an ex- 
cess of iron be employed the color becomes 
green; and if it be then filtered the ointment 
will have a beautiful emerald green color 
through transmitted light and almost black 
by reflected light. 

The following is the formula I used: 


Todineys setiiwe tn. tes 4 drachms. 
Tron‘filings sees 10) 12 eS 
Vaseline .. ... 16 ounces. 


This iodide of iron ointment is stable and 
almost without taste. I prepared from ita 
jelly by adding an equal quantity of 
very fine sugar, in which manner it could 
be easily taken by children. Mr. &,. 
Fougera, of Brooklyn, has also prepared a 
bromide and chloride in like manner, and 
suggests its use in keeping the protosalts of 
iron by enveloping them in it. 

Ointment of Benzoin.--Though benzoin 
is introduced into lard to keep it, and this 
is not needed with vaseline, an ointment 
made as follows (similar to U. 8. P.) yields 
a preparation that preserves the odor of the 
resin without dissolving the same, and has 
when finished an elegant quinescent appear- 
ance, As an addition to a lard ointment 
this would be good, probably preventing 
rancidity without introducing the irritating 
effect of the resin. 


Tincture of benzoin. 2 fl. ounces. 
Vaseline....... . 16 ounces. 


Melt the vaseline on a water bath, add the 
tincture, stir till all alcohol is dissolved,and 
pour off the liquid from the precipitated 
resin which adheres to the sides and bottom 
of the vessel. 

It would be needless to remark that, on 
account of the difficult solubility of resins 
in vaseline, ointment of mezereon cannot 
be made readily with it. 

Ointment of Iodide of Sulphur.—This 
ointment was prepared by Mr. E. Fougera, 
and holds the iodide in solution, and is in- 
alterable, whereas when made with lard it 
has to be freshly prepared. 

Belladonna Ointment.—The blending of 
aqueous extracts with vaseline is difficult, 
owing to the water they retain. Taking 
belladonna ointment as arepresentative of 
this type, I placed the extract upon a 
water bath, and mixed with it an equal 
weight of glycerine, and conducted the 
evaporation until nearly all, if not all, the 
water in it had evaporated, leaving the ex- 
tract soft enough to be intimately mixed 
with the vaseline. This ointment, like 
almost all when compared with those made 
with lard, is smooth and uniform. 

Those ointments in which powders are 
mechanically mixed with the body of the 
ointment would at first thought be found 
equally as well made with lard as with vas- 
eline. With many probably there would 


with the vaseline placed on a hot water | 


of tannin. 

‘* carbonate of lead. 
iodide of lead. 

red iodide of mercury. 

“* oxide of mercury. 
yellow oxide of mercury. 
oxide of zinc. 
sulphur. 
nitrate of silver. 


Ointment 

se 

é te 
a9 ve 
« “e 
a4 “ce 
“ce «et 
ae “cc 


ce “ec 


The ointments made with impalpable 
powders are made more evenly divided in 
vaseline, on account of the translucent 
character of this body, which renders every 
opaque particle visible to the operator, who 
is thus saved the vexation of having his 
ointment criticised by the physician as 
“lumpy,” a fault which the unskilful 
operator is subject to with lard on account 
of its granular nature and opacity. Of 
such ointments as oxide of zinc, red iodide 
of mercury, and yellow oxide of mercury 
this is especially true. 

The Ointment of Nitrate of Silver isa new 
thing in pharmacy. When nitrate of silver 
is attempted to be mixed with lard or most 
organic bodies it is decomposed, and the 
ointment turns black in color. The prop- 
erty of vaseline not being decomposed by 
nitrate of silver was discovered by a French 
physician, who desired to use it in ophthal- 
mic practice. He found it inalterable, and 
wrote to Mr. E. Fougera announcing his 
discovery. I havesucceeded in making an 
ointment containing one part of the pow- 
dered crystallized nitrate of silver to two 
parts of vaseline. Suppositories of nitrate 
of silver for urethral and uterine diseases 
can be made with paraffine and vaseline as 
a base, 


ooo 


Cold Cream with Glycerine. 
Bzst olive oil (Lucca), or best 


sweet oil of almonds...... 7 ounces. 
Spernawnceti: weeks eee : ¥ 
Puretypbiterwaxen.ceucdnce at 1 ounce. 


Melt in a porcelain evaporating dish on a 
water bath, strain if necessary into another 
porcelain evaporating dish, stir until it be- 
gins to harden a little on the sides of the 
vessel, then add a warm solution of 


Powdered borax..... Yy ounce. 


in 

Glycerine............ 2 ounces. 
Mix. Add 

Oiltof rose. hia. <loers .. 4 drops. 


se 


Oil of bitter almonds.. 4 


If water is desired in the cold cream, take 


ly 


Powdered borax..... yy 


dissolved in 
Glycerine --. 144 ounce, 
and add when dissolved 
Distilled or rose water, 114 
and mix this solution with the fatty sub- 
stance; stir until cold. 
During winter 44 ounce white wax in- 
stead of 1 ounce will be sufficient. 
A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


—_——_—_+ ¢—-__ 
Benzoated Alcohol. 


BENZOATED alcohol is much recom- 
mended by Dr. Templeton as a basis of 
valuable and pleasant antiseptic solution. 
It is recommended to dissolve half an 
ounce of the pure benzoic acid, prepared 
from the resin, in a pint of spirits of wine. 
Mixed with water, it makes a pleasant, ef- 
fective, and innocuous lotion-gargle or 
spray.—British Med. Jour. 


ounce 


ce 
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Milk as a Vehicle for Quinine. 
If one grain of sulphate of quinine be 


dissolved in an ounce of milk, we shall 
find that the bitterness of the draught is 
hardly perceptible; with two grains there 
is rather more bitterness, butit is not at all 
marked; a dose’ of five grains may be 
taken in two ounces of milk without any 


be no difference, except in their tendency 
to become rancid. The following is a list 


of those I prepared; 


unpleasantly bitter taste, and if the same 
quantity be put into a tumblerful of milk 
the bitterness is all but lost. 
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Fragmentary Notes on Opium.* 
BY B. 8. PROCTOR. 


CALLED upon by your worthy Secretary 
to contribute a paper to this meeting of the 
Conference, I venture to return to the sub- 
ject of my recent communications, namely, 
opium. ‘On this I propose to make one or 
two short observations, which I trust may 
not be without interest to practical phar- 
maceutists. 

Crude Drug. — Excluding exceptional 
specimens, commercial Turkey opium va- 
ries in its strength from 4 per cent. to 12 
per cent. of morphia. The importance of 
standardizing is too obvious to require en- 
forcement. No one could prudently use 
his opium from either extremity of this 
seale, and the science of therapeutics can 
never progress satisfactorily while its 
agents remain of this uncertain force. It 
is the duty of pharmacy to supply instru- 
ments of percision with which the science 
of medicine can perform its work. 

Impurities. —It has been sufficiently 
pointed out that the appearance of Turkey 
opium as it occurs in commerce is but little 
guide to its morphia value, but it is per- 
haps not sufficiently acknowledged that no 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between 
genuine and adulterated samples. The 
only satisfactory definition must lie in gen- 
eral characteristics well known as belong- 
ing to the common run of samples, to- 
gether with an officinal strength as regards 
morphia, defined between certain narrow 
limits, which should fix a maximum as 
well as aminimum. If we attempt to de- 
fine what opium should be, say the residue 
obtained by the evaporation of poppy juice, 
every commercial sample might be regard- 
ed as impure, from the presence of vege- 
table tissue quite unavoidably there. The 
smooth extract-like appearance presented 
by most samples of Persian, and by occa- 
sional samples of Turkey and Egyptian 
opium, should be the rule and not the ex- 
ception if opium were pure evaporated 
poppy juice. Nor are we any nearer toa 
satisfactory definition of genuineness if we 
say that it should contain no tissue or for- 
eign matter but what is unavoidably pres- 
ent, for the adhering leaf and chaff, which 
are common and convenient, are not un- 
avoidable, and yet could not be reasonably 
objected to. On the other hand, the de- 
scriptions of the collecting and manufac- 
ture of opium tell us of fruit pulps and 
gum being worked up with the scraps and 
made into presentable looking lumps. 
These additions we would without hesita- 
tion declare to be adulterations, though 
the officinal standard of strength might 
readily pass some specimens so made up 
if the scraps were rich, and the excipient 
not used extravagantly. Probably this 
custom of ‘‘ making up” very much influ- 
ences the character of the opium as regards 
its tendency to absorb moisture, or to lose 
it, to become mouldy, etc., though it is not 
unlikely that these qualities may vary in 
great degree with the soil, climate, season, 
or mode of collecting the opium, for [have 
found rich samples hard and mouldy, and 
others soft and hygroscopic. 

Hygroscopic Quality.—Samples of opium 
vary very much in their hygroscopic quali- 
ties, though all I have examined have con- 
siderable affinity for water. Some when 
exposed to a damp atmosphere absorb wa- 
ter with avidity till they are reduced to the 
condition of a sticky extract. Others 
which did not under the same circumstances 
absorb nearly somuch, yet retained the last 
few percentages of water with obstinacy 
when heated in the drying closet to 150° 
F., and I have noticed 100 grains, which 
had been dried at 212° F., reabsorb three 
grains of water in a few hours while ex- 
posed on the top shelf in my office, where 
the thermometer stood at 90° F., with the 
gas burning near it. Constancy in the de- 
gree of hydration of the powder, which of 
course affects constancy in its morphia 
value, will no doubt be best attained by 
desiccation being carried only to a moder- 

ate degree. 
Gummy Samples. — Samples of crude 
opium, which were by analysis palpably 
sophisticated and unfit for medicinal use, 


have presented appearances varying no less 
One 
character, which I have repeatedly ob- 
served, isa smooth pillular texture, sugges- 
tive of apple or fig pulp, an external cover- 
ing of a bright green leaf, and a morphia 

ercentage sinking down to the small num- 

ers or to fractions of a unit. All ordinary 


than those of the better qualities. 


* Read at the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 


opiums when reduced to a syrupy magma 
with water undergo curdling on the ad- 
dition of spirit, but in these pulpy speci- 
mens the curdling is so great as to cause 
the separation of a sticky-clot of gum or 
mucilaginous matter. I am told that a 
green leaf variety is much esteemed by 
smokers; probably the samples which have 
come under my notice may have been imi- 
tations of this favorite article, for their 
appearance was such as to lead to hesita- 
tion, if not rejection, had they been offered 
to a druggist for pharmaceutical use. 


Mouldy Samples.—Mouldy samples have 
varied from 6 to 12 per cent. Perhaps a 
want of odorous matter may be character- 
istic of them; it certainly was so in several 
cases; and not improbably the odorous 
principle may have an antiseptic action 
upon some of the constituents of the drug. 
From the richness of some of these sam- 
ples it would not appear likely that the 
moulding has any injurious action upon 
the morphia. This supposition is further 
supported by the following observation: 
In March, 1875, I prepared a solution of 
opium in water to test the relative merits 
of sundry modes of analysis, and obtained 
results varying from 6°6 to 7:0 per cent. of 
morphia. The solution was beginning to 
turn mouldy in June, 1876 ; the stopper 
was occasionally removed to encourage the 
moulding to do its worst ; and in Novem- 
ber, 1877, the analysis was repeated with 
results closely agreeing with those first ob- 
tained, the percentage being between 6°6 
and 7:0. 

Extract, and Liquid Extract.—Bearing in 
mind that the Pharmacopeia admits opium 
varying from 6 per cent. up to the richest 
found in commerce, it becomes important 
to consider how far the therapeutic value 
of the extract and liquid extract corre- 
sponds with the value of the crude drug 
from which they were prepared. Turning 
to Mulder’s analysis as quoted by Pereira, 
it gives the percentage of morphia in 
Smyrna opium as varying between 2°8 and 
10°8, and the gummy extractive as varying 
from 21 to 31, but the percentage of mor- 
phia has no constant relation to the pro- 
portion of gummy extractive. The sam- 
ple yielding 31 of gummy extractive con- 
tained only 4°1 of morphia, while another 
sample yielding 21 of gummy extractive 
contained 9°8 of morphia ; so that, while, 
of the crude opiums, one was little more 
than twice the strength of the other, the 
extracts prepared from the same would 
probably vary in about the proportion of 
3 to 1. 


Again, turning to the paper by Mr. Dott, 
presented to our meeting at Glasgow, where 
he gives particulars of twelve samples of 
Turkey opium, all within the Pharmaco- 
peia standard—that is, varying between 
6.76 and 12°30 per cent. —the dry ex- 
tract yielded by the same varied between 
13°7 and 34:4 per cent. of morphia ; this 
exceptionally rich extract being yielded by 
a poor opium, containing only 6°93 per 
cent. of morphia. Comparing No. 4 in 
Mr. Dott’s table with No. 10, there is a dif- 
ference in morphia value of the crude 
drugs amounting to only about 2 per cent. ; 
the difference in the extracts from the same 
is nearly 11 per cent. of morphia. The re- 
lation among the samples of commercial 
extract he examined was, by some happy 
accident, more satisfactory. I say by ac- 
cident, as the relation does not correspond 
as it naturally should do with the relation 
among the samples of liquid extract. In 
this latter preparation he found the grains 
of morphia per fluid ounce varied from 
1-66 to 4°51, that is omitting one very bad 
sample which it is stated yielded only 0°61, 
but which he seems to admit requires con- 
firmation. 


parations. 


or other inert matter. 


should be made from a standard opium di 
rect, and after the requisite solution, evap 


narcotine, resinous matter, etc., the pro 


’ 


1877, and reported in the Pharm. Jour, and Trans. 


Solid Extract.—These observations point 
emphatically to the importance of making 
a change in the formule for these two pre- 
According to my experience 
the solid extract is but little used except 
for the preparation of the liquid, and it 
might probably be discontinued without 
much disadvantage; bnt if it is to be re- 
tained, it should be prepared from opium 
of defined value, and the product should be 
made up to a definite quantity by the ad- 
dition, if necessary, of sugar, gum, starch 


Liquid Hatract.— The liquid extract 


oration and resolution to separate the 


duct should be made up to such a quantity 
that a fluid ounce would contain 3 grains 


of morphia. This would correspond pretty 
closely with the average of the liquid ex- 
tracts of opium as found in use, and very 
closely with the strength of the officinal 
liquors of morphia.* 

Analysis, ete.—In a former communica- 
tion I had occasion to point out the solu- 
bility of narcotine in neutral or alkaline | 
solutions of morphia in water. I have now 
to record an observation of the solubility 
of morphia in benzine in the presence of a 
considerable proportion of narcotine. This, 
however, applies to morphia in its free 
state and not as it exists in opium. Work- 
ing upon opium in considerable quantity, 
as I have had occasion to do in connection 
with Swan & Proctor’s patent for the puri- 
fication of opium, I have failed to detect 
any morphia or codeia in the benzine per- 
colates. This would rather confirm the 
propriety of the order of proceeding in Mr. 
Cleaver’s mode of analysis; the benzine 
percolation being finished before the ad- 
dition of lime which accompanies the ac- 
tion of water in the second percolation. 
The observation also exemplifies the diffi- 
culty there is in sharply separating these 
two alkaloids, and the necessity there is for 
vigilant circumspection in dealing with 
samples differing from the common run. 

If, however, it be desirable in any case 
to free a sample of opium entirely from 
narcotine before treating it for morphia, an 
observation which I have recorded in the 
specification of patent, but which, it may 
not be out of place to repeat here, will bear 
upon the point, namely, that some samples 
of opium containing excess of acid cannot 
be freed from their narcotine by treatment 
with benzine or ether unless the acid be 
neutralized and the narcotine thus set free. 
A sample of acid opium in dry powder, 
suspended in dry ether and dry ammonia 
passed through it till all was strongly alka- 
line, yielded up its narcotine readily on 
subsequently percolating more of the sol- 
vent. 

Ammonia was not discovered in the latter 
portions of the percolate, but was freely 
evolved from the powdered opium during 
the subsequent drying (or more correctly 
during the warming to rid it of the ab- 
sorbed ether, for water had been excluded 
all the time); and what is equally remark- 
able the natural morphia salt of opium, 
presumably the meconate, appeared to 
have undergone no decomposition, for the 
morphia was still readily extracted by 
spirit or water. 

Possibly the presence, of excess of acid 
would account for the difficulty experienced 
by Prof. Fluckiger in removing narcotine, 
etc., by ether. See ‘‘ Pharmacographia,” 
pp. 59, 60, and Pharmaceutical Journal, 
April 24, 1875, in which latter article the 
learned professor speaks of treating opium 
with boiling ether twenty or thirty times 
for the extraction of itsnarcotine, and then 
does not quote any evidence of the absence 
of this alkaloid in the opium so treated, 
nor does he state whether the latter de- 
coctions continued to extract appreciable 
quantities. 

Numerous experiments have shown the 
power which ether possesses of detracting 
from the solvent power of spirit or chloro- 
form in relation to the morphia in its state 
of combination in the opium, the meconate 
of morphia being nearly insoluble in a mix- 
ture of chloroform and ether, slightly more 
soluble in the same with the addition of 
spirit, and freely soluble in a mixture of 
chloroform and spirit without the addition 
of ether. 
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Some Adulterations of Essential Oils. 


LEONHARDI in the Archiv der Pharmacie 
describes some new sophistications of es- 
sential oils. The stearoptene of fennel oil, 
he states, isimported from Russia for adul- 
terating oil of anise, to the extent, some- 
times, of as much as ninety per cent. The 
fraud is detected by heating the oil, when 
the characteristic odor of the fennel be- 
comes apparent. Oil of coriander and oil 
of bergamot are adulterated with rectified 
oil of orange; the admixture may be dis- 
covered by the relatively sparing solubility 
of oil of orange in 90 per cent. alcohol. He 
has found also oil of caraway adulterated 
with oil of turpentine; the fraudulent oil 
forms a turbid mixture with 90 per cent. 
alcohol. As the best test for the presence 
of alcohol he recommends the addition of a 
-| crystal of aniline red. This last process 
-|-was more at length described in THE Drue- 
Gists CrrcuLaRr of July, 1877. 


Dispensatory 
British process 
with ours.” 
of freshly pulverized ammonium carbonate 
and 10 ounces of acetic acid, C. P., of 
specific gravity 1047, 
neutral solution, furthering or completing 
the process by slightly heating in a glass 
capsule (La Bastie’s glass capsules are very 
convenient for this purpose), so as to disen- 
gage more rapidly the carbonic acid gas, 
cooling, filtering, and preserving in a glass- 
stoppered bottle, when the officinal solu. 
tion is required in prescriptions, by adding 

‘yl 


a perfectly clear, neutral and fresh solu- — 
mains neutral, and possesses all the char- — 


centrated solution thus 


Solution of Acetate of Ammonia. 
{For The Druggists Circular.] 
BY WM. H. WOODCOCK, PH. G. 
Ir may be useful for many dispensers to 


know how to keep a solution of acetate of 
ammonia ready and in a perfectly fresh 
form. 
tion (when require 
dered by most physicians. 
pare it according to the second formula 
published in the U. 8. Dispensatory, by 
mixing a ready-made solution of carbonate 
of ammonium’ with diluted acetic acid, 
necessarily entails waiting until the effer- 
vescence has ceased. There is, besides, in- 
convenience, and also the risk of having a 
partially decomposed 
monium carbonate, especially if it is kept 
in a warm place, and ordinary water has 
been used instead of distilled. 


There is delay in making the solu- 
immediately) as or- 
Even to pre- 


solution of am- 


On page 1280, present edition, the U. 8. 
states that ‘‘the present 
corresponds _ essentially 
Then, by taking 314 ounces 


and making a 


a 


five parts of distilled water to one part of 
the concentrated solution, we have at oneal 
tion. It is fresh, because the concentrated 
solution undergoes no decomposition, re 


acteristics of a recently prepared dilute — 
solution. I have kept a sample of the con- j 
made eighteen 

months without any perceptible ey m 
. 


and on one occasion I misplaced a wi 
mouthed bottle, in which had been made 
the concentrated solution, and left the | 
stopper out, and discovered after sim 
months that, with the exception of a little 
dust, easily filtered out, the sloution was 
unchanged and good, and this occurred 
during the hottest months of the year. 
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Granular Bromide of Potassium. 
[For The Druggists Circular.] 
BY BENJ. FRANK HAYS. 


Way is bromide of potassium more deli- | 
quescent when granulated than when in 
large crystals? | 
Several samples of this salt have lately 
come under my notice which were very 
deliquescent; in fact, in the mere act of 
weighing a portion would become moist, | 
and exposure to the air for a few moments | 
would be sufficient to cause it to partly as- | 
sume the liquid state. At first the finely | 
divided condition of the salt, together with | 
the damp weather which prevailed at the — 
time, were thought to be sufficient causes 
in themselves; but as bromide of potassium 
is not usually regarded as being a hygro-— 
scopic salt, there existed a doubt in my 
mind whether this was the only cause, and — 
upon subjecting the salt to analysis, it was — 
found to be largely contaminated with car-_ 
bonate of potassa. Two samples yielded 
respectively 2°5 and 3 per cent. of potassie | 
carbonate. r 

When it is remembered that bromide of 
potassium is made by decomposing a solu-— 
tion of ferrous bromide by one of potassi¢ 
carbonate, it can be readily understood 
that, should there be a deficiency of the 
ferrous salt, undecomposed potassic car- 
bonate would remain in solution, and crys: 
tallize out along with the bromide; hence — 
in the separation of the crystals, there be 
ing such a difference in size, when pre 
pared upon the large scale, between the 
two salts, the larger crystals would consist 
of pure bromide, while the smaller, oF 
what is known as ‘‘ granular” salt, wo 
contain ali the carbonate. 

Granular salts are usually prepared by 
stirring a concentrated solution as it evap- 
orates, until the salt separates out, but 1 
this case, judging from the price at whieh 
the granular salt can be bought, the writer 
believes that the crystals are separated by” 
picking or sifting, and hence would recom- 
mend to the pharmaceutist the larger ery 
tals as being purer, and, if desired, very 
readily reducible to a ‘‘ granular” state by 
contusion in a mortar. 7 

This occurrence of carbonate is a COD 
tamination, and not a purposed adultera 


* Three grains of morphia being about equal to 
four grains of the hydrochlorate of acetate, 


tion, its existence being due to want of 
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: ‘ ath BeEst quality stearin stearic acid) 8 Ib. 

about it in 1832 in Am. Jl. Ph., vol. iv., pp. i idataaal kM Di and can readily be distilled by| Poet sted a robes lard .... z 10 « 

i 12, 202. ’ So that, taking Meissner’s analysis, which exclusion of air. Tn pure, dry air, or water! — Pure white wax.... ........... es 

; ies oot states that the pulp only contains 14 per | free of air, it remains perfectly bright, but SianmaemL orcas er ca 5 ee 
On the Adulteration of Drugs.* cent. of colocynthin, we have— In presence of moisture, or In common 


_ Won ore—is frequently sold as the peroxide 
 ofiron. It is still a avorite remedy, par- 
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‘particularly when sold as the B. P. acid; 


jteatment with H.SO 
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proper care in the details of manufacture. 

he presence of carbonate of potassa 
in the granular salt may be accounted for 
in another manner. It is suggested that 
perhaps manufacturers first obtain the crys- 
tallized bromide of potassium in the usual 
manner, and then evaporate the mother 
waters to dryness with constant stirring to 
make the granular product. As mother 
waters of crystallization usually retain 
most of the impurities, this would explain 
why crystallized bromide of potassium is, 


as a rule, purer than the same salt granu- 
lated. 
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still more. It is extensively employed in 
the arts and in the manufacture of house- 
hold utensils. 

It dissolves readily gold and Silver, and 
has therefore been recommended to replace 
quicksilver in metallurgy, as much less of 
the "precious metals is lost than by the 
amalgam process; a patent has been taken 
out by D’Heureuse for this purpose. 

Almost all metals, except lead and _ bis- 
muth, combine readily with zine and form 
alloys, the most useful of which are brass, 
bronze and German silver. It has been 
recommended to use it instead of copper in 
Silver coins and ware, being cheaper, 
giving a brighter surface, better ring, and 
protects silver in a remarkable degree from 
the action of sulphuretted hydrogen (Peli- 
got). 

Of its salts the following deserve par- 
ticular notice: 

The oxide (flowers of zinc, philosopher’s 
wool, nihilum album, pompholix) is pre- 
pared in two ways: either by combustion 
of the metal, collecting the oxide as it as- 
cends, or by exposing the carbonate to a 
low red heat. Its chief use is as a substi- 
tute for white lead in paint, having the ad- 
vantage of not turning black under the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen; it is more 
expensive, but is said to cover better, ten 
pounds covering as much surface as thir- 
teen pounds of white lead. 

The chloride dissolves silk; is used in im- 
pregnating wood—(Kyanizing); as a disin- 
fectant—Burnett’s fluid; and has been rec- 
ommended to replace concentrated sul- 
phuric acid in many of its applications in 
organic chemistry. 

The sulphate is found native (goslarite), 
but is chiefly manufactured by roasting 
blende. Paracelsus taught to treat solutions 
of crude vitriol with granulated zine in 
order to purify it. Hence this purified 
vitriol went for a long time under the name 
of gilla Puracelst. Its chief use seems to 
be asa drier of oilsand varnishes. On heat- 
ing it gives off sulphurous acid gas and 
oxygen, while oxide remains; it might 
probably be used as a cheap source of 
oxygen, 

Lherapeutical Uses.—The meta) itself is 
not employed in medicine, 

Ac-tate is used in affections of the eyes. 

Carbonate and oxide are employed both 
externally in drying ointments, and in- 
ternally as a tonic and anti-spasmodic. 

Chloride is chiefly used as an escharotic. 

Sulphate is an efficient emetic, and in 
very small doses tonic; itis much used ex- 
ternally as an astringent. 


after describing the process: ‘The filtrate, 
when boiled, constitutes a solution of 
ortho-phosphoric acid, contaminated with 
a trace of sodium, but otherwise pure.’ 
Now, whether it is possible to remove the 
Whole of the lime and magnesia by easy 
and cheap means I am not prepared to say, 
But, as far as I can see, ie sample of so- Pereay 
called phosphoric acid under examination F ‘ 

more exactly represents the biphosphate of A Short Review of Zinc. 

lime of the manure makers than the Phar- ALTHOUGH zinc in its metallic state was 
macopoial acid. It gave a voluminous | not known to the ancients, they made 
precipitate on adding chloride of am- brass by smelting copper with zinc ores, 
monium and carbonate of ammonia, and particularly calamine, which latter was 


also contained appreciable quantities of | called cadmia by the Greeks in honor of 


magnesium. Here we have a chemical | Cadmus, who is said first to have taught 


product cheap in itself, cheap as regards | them to use it. Aristotle mentions it as a 
the sources from which it is procured, and | kind of yellow copper well known to the 
yet ‘it shall not escape calumny.’ The | inhabitants of East India. 
doctors’ dose—30 drops—is not much, and| In the thirteenth century Bollstaedt de- 
yet it must be cheapened for the commer- | scribed zine as marcasita aurea, and it is 
cial greed. only since Paracelsus that the metal was 
“Tinseed is a very cheap commodity, | called zinc, supposed to be derived from 
Owing partially to the extensive cultivation | ‘ Zinken,” name of the chimney-stacks in 
of the plant for flax and other purposes, | which the oxide collected when zinc ores 
and also because, as regards the seed, we| were roasted. Glauber recognized it as a pe- 
utilize the whole of the residue after ex-|culiar metal that gave a yellow color to 
pressing the oil. After getting the latter copper, and he knew that calamine was one 
valuable product we have the linseed cake, | of its ores. A Swede attempted in 1492 to 
also valuable as a cattle feeder, which, when produce it on a large scale by distilling 
ground, is prized by the medical man for | roasted sulphuret with charcoal powder, 
its emollient properties. Well may the] but did not succeed in making it pay. 
plant be called Linum usttatissimum. Of England was the first country where a 
such universal application is this substance | rational process was employed; and until 
that it becomes important that we should | this time metallic zinc had been brought 
have it extremely pure and free from ex-| from China and East India under the 
traneous matter. Yet even the cheapness | name Tutanego. The beautiful lustre of 
of this commodity has not saved it from | its sulphuret deceived the early German 
the adulterator’s hands, Extensively as it} miners in expecting to find a valuable 
is pressed for oil, gTapes are much more |rmetal, and hence was called ‘‘ Blende” 
extensively pressed for wine, and, unfortu (from blind). The metal itself was consid- 
nately, the wine grower cannot utilize the | ered at first as a bastard metal, and sup- 
produce of his wine press except for manur- | posed to be unripe lead ore, which When 
ing his vineyard; therefore the wine press | left for a few ages longer would surely 
residue may be practically considered as a} mature into something useful. “Coagulated 
dead loss. “But one ingenious wine grower mercury” and spelter, spiauter, are other 
bethought himself that, as he had a press, synonyms, 
it was only necessary to add a little linseed} ~ Native zinc in its metallic state is ex- 
farina to grape residue to produce a very ceedingly rare; it is chiefly found as a sul- 
presentable linseed cake, as far as the eye; pLuret blende (black jack); carbonate— 
went. I show you now specimens of calamine; silicate—electric calamine; oxide 
linseed cake manufactured abroad, in —zincite; sulphate—goslarite; with iron 
which the residue of the grape, stones and |} and manganese—franklinite. In the United 
stalks, can be easily recognized by a very| States it is found in several States, but 


low power of the microscope.” chiefly in New Jersey, Bethlehem, Penn., 
Professor Tichborne next showed three | and in La Salle, Wisconsin. 


samples of colocynth. Now the Pharma-| Zinc forms the link between the brittle 
copeeia describes colocynth as “the dried} and malleable metals; it is very brittle at 
decorticated fruit freed from the seeds,” A| ordinary temperatures and also’ at 410° Fs 
colocynth apple had been found to be thus | between 212° and 300° F. it becomes mal- 
composed: leable, may be drawn into Wire, and ex- 
é : Percent. | tended into sheets. At a very elevated 
Seeds (inert). . Biehl) oMelcls: 4 eva, Suave eatiake 47-19 temperature it may be pulverized, and, 
Rind (nearly inert) so eaes 83°78 | when in fusion, minutely divided by pour. 
Batis. [areaeeu . 3 ing it into water. It is a bluish white, 
brilliant metal, sp. gr. 6:8 to 7-2, melts at 


tial oils in Gaya, Moravia, state that experi- 
ments have led them to the conclusion that 
although artificial vanillin may find an ap- 
plication in perfumery, it is perfectly use- 
less in the flavoring of cordials, candies, 
and other articles in which the taste, not the 
odor, of vanilla is desired. 


——_—$0---e—__. 
Sundry Jottings, 


BY HANS M. WILDER, 


Goulard’s Cerate (see September number 
of DruGatsts CIRCULAR, page 148).— Why 
does not Mr. Moore go one step farther, 
and substitute yellow or beeswax for white 
wax, this eternal cause of rancidity? Bees- 
wax has been directed in some pharmaco- 
peias for simple cerate. Ph. Danica, for 
Instance, has an Unguentum universale : 
Beeswax, 6; rapeseed oil, 18; sugar of lead, 
1. Hager recommended it years ago; the 
Us. Ph., 1873, has its Unguentum and 
eight other ointments made with beeswax; 
and lastly, A. P. Brown recommended it 
for Goulard’s cerate in 1873. 


Fluid Extract of Lirgot (p. 157, first col.). 
—It is here stated that some practitioners 
prefer the British preparation to that of 
the U. 8. Ph. Considered in the light of 
Dragendorff’s discovery that sclerotic acid, 
which is easily soluble in water, is the most 
active principle of ergot, it is not difficult 
to understand such preference: the prep- 
aration of the British Pharmacopeia is 
made by extracting with water, and conse- 
quently may be expected to contain more 
sclerotic acid than that of the U. 8. Ph., 
which uses an alcoholic menstruum— 


sclerotic acid being precipitated by strong 
alcohol. 


Lippincott’s New Edition of Muspratt.— 
In looking over Nickel, the other day, I was 
astonished at not finding the least mention 
made of the mines in Lancaster count . 


Pa., nor of the large works of Wharton in 
Camden. How is it? 


Ether in Mixtures (p. 159, third col.).— 
“Ether, spermaceti and water,” this is the 
old-fashioned way of mixing ether and 
water, well known to us old fellows. The 
modus operandi is: Rub ether and sper- 
maceti in a mortar til] dissolved, then add 
the water, stirring incessantly, and puss 
through muslin to separate the spermaceti. 
Spermaceti is here only an adjuvant to 
facilitate the mixing of ether with water. 
Elias Durand and W. Hodgson, Jr., wrote 


2-0 e—_____. 


Camphor Ice with Glycerine. 


THE author stated that in his paper he 
should not refer to the adulteration of the 


water, it is rapidly coated with a film of| Melt ona water bath in an earthen or por- 
Per cent. of 


A Phd oxide, which, however, serves to protect it celain dish, strain into another porcelain or 

spam erati Pure sample ........... . TOD BPE | trom “tortie: destruction. It is highly] carthen dish. Dissolve powdered borax, 

pensive drugs and chemicals such as Turkey pulp ground without re- electro-positive, and possesses great re-| 2 ounces, in inodorous glycerine, 1 1b. Add 

saffron, Scammony, quinia, nitrate of moving Rana MAE ORG Clee ag 42 | ducing powers, especially for the chlorides | this warm solution gradually to the melted 

silver, which no doubt did occur; but a few Colocynth ground with rind and and fluorides, enabling us thereby to pre- substance when at the point of cooling ; 

that adulteration i perhaps oven mies | seeder "ith rind snd 26 | ipate nary al metas trom thelr solu atir walk add eamphor Sis fee 

. . x- i fe O prepare 

tensively carried on with cheap drugs than| Of three samples shown to the Conference, Tam nee been employed + pre] 


by means of alcohol), 3 fluid ounces ; stir 
well and pour into moulds. 


A. F, W. Nrynaser. 


a 


dear ones. He had been informed on good 


aluminum, calcium, silicium boron, and 
: Prof. Tichborne said all were obtained in 
authority that powdered hematite—red 


other rare metals. It even expels phos- 

commerce. phorus from bone ash mixed with fluor- 
‘One is a sample of the very best aver-| spar. Its reducing property is so powerful 
age quality, but still containing a very| that it forms detonating powders when 
jarge proportion of seed; in fact, it is very | mixed with nitrates and chlorates. It was 
seldom without indications of the pres- discovered by Prout, and confirmed by De 
ence of that substance, and I believe it is la Rive, that the presence of x little iron 
generally the practice to powder the colo-| in zine produces a galvanic current, and 
cynthin pulp with the seeds remaining in| rapidly promotes the decomposition of 
it. The second sample is one which is | water. Reasoning from this it was pro- 
much darker in color, and consists of the posed to employ zinc to prevent the oxida- 
whole colocynthin apple ground. The tion of metals, and particularly of iron. 
third sample is not only the whole colocynth | zing in concentrated sulphuric acid 
ground up, but a sufficient quantity of | evolves sulphurous acid; in 1 acid + 6 
potato starch added to make the color | water sulphuretted hydrogen is given off, 
light—as well as being a profitable transac- and in more diluted acid (best: 33+ 100 
tion. A medical man, indeed, prescribing | water) pure hydrogen is produced. The 
8 grains of such a powder would be disap-!impure metal’ is more readily dissolved 
pointed in the results.” than the pure: 9 zinc and 1 iron give off 


ticularly among amateur doctors; and as 
the Pharmacopwial article is only worth a 


Gurjun Balsam in Gonorrhea, 


THIS preparation, according to the Buil, 
Gén. de Thérapeutique, has been employed 
With success in some of the hospitals of 
Paris. 

The following is used by Dr. Vidal at the 
St. Louis Hospital: 


ew pence per pound, a variable rock with 
Various proportions of oxide of iron—10 to 


70 per cent.—should not be substituted for 
it. He was not, however, prepared to 
vouch for the correctness of this statement 
from actual observation; but the following 
Mstances had come under _ his own imme- 
iate notice: 
‘Phosphorus and nitric acid,” he said, 
are not very dear substances, and there- 
fore we would Suppose that a preparation 

€ phosphoric acid would always be 
made, as directed, from those chemicals, 


Gurjun balsam....., 1 drachm. 
Gum arabic ......., 1 «c 
Infusion of star anise 10 drachms. 


Make an emulsion. To be divided into 
two doses, and taken immediately before 
meals. 


. : Gurjun balsam is cheaper than copaiba, 
———9e9 twenty times more hydrogen in the same |. : a z z 
ut I place before you @ specimen of the ys. rie limé ena distilled Jina: = is said to act more yanidly oe has no un 
30-called B. P. acid which is made from Artificial Vanillin | Useless as a Caustic soda, potash and ammonia act | Pleasant effect on the breath. 
2one-ash and oil of vitriol. On reference Flavoring. 


io Watts’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ vol. 
V., pages 500 and 544, it is there stated that 
t very pure acid may be obtained by treat- 
ng bone-ash with oil of vitriol, repeated 

4, €vaporation, and 
‘ther manipulations not necessary to 
pecify in this paper. The writer says, 


* Read by ©. R. GC. TICHBORNE before the British 
harmaceutical Conference, 4 


violently on the metal. Combined with 
mercury zinc amalgam is formed, which is 
used in electrical machines; it decomposes 
water, containing a minimum of sulphuric 
acid, and converts part of it i peroxide 
of hydrogen. Zine is used in yeing for 
the reduction of indigo; in galvanic bat- 


THE artificial production of vanillin from 
coniferin is undoubtedly a great chemical 
feat, but the industria] value of the chemi- 
cal is likely to fall short of that which was 
expected. Vanillin, whether prepared from 
coniferin, oil of cloves, or its natural ) : C 
source, appears to represent only one of | teries, forming one of the elements; in or- 
the aromatic principles of vanilla, Messrs. | ganic chemistry it has done much good 
Haas & Rosenfeld, manufacturers of essen- | service in synthesis, and is destined to do 


Ir is said that in Texas the price of qui- 
nine is so high and money so scarce that 
the editors of that region cannot afford to 
indulge in the luxury of fever and ague ! 
Hard times truly. This state of affairs in 
some way touches the currency question. 
An investigating committee would be in 
order, 
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Action of Iodic Acid, “ Sulphomolybdic 
Acid,” and Ferric Chloride on Morphia 
and various other Substances.” 

In the recent Chantrelle trial at Edin- 
burgh we had for the first time the so-called 
sulphomolybdic acid test for morphia 
brought into a prominent position. Ina 
very valuable article on the trial which has | 
since appeared in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal occurs a passage SO important @ 
propos of the test for morphia that we ven- 
ture to reprint it in its entirety. The pas- 
sage is from the pen of Mr. David Brown, 
of the firm of Macfarlan & Co. This gen- 
tleman has taken much pains in the matter, 
and, as it seems to us, has settled the value 
of the sulphomolybdic acid test. No doubt 
this is good when perfectly pure morphia 
in the solid state can be used, but such can 
rarely be the case in toxicological inquiries, 
especially in medico-legal cases. Stas’ pro- 
cess is the basis of all now in use for the 
recovery of vegetable alkaloids from the 
stomach or other organs; and inasmuch as 
Mr. Brown, in a foot note published here 
below, has kindly informed us that the 
sulphomolybdic acid test is here inapplica- 
ble, we fear it will be found of little value 
in any such case. This opinion we ven- 
tured to express when writing on the sub- 
ject, but it is always well to have one’s 
own private opinions confirmed by others. 

Action of Iodic Acid and Starch on Mor- 
phia.—When xa90 of a grain of muriate 
of morphia dissolved in a drop of water was 
moistened with a little starch paste, and a 
particle of iodic acid was added, a blue 
color was instantly developed, which soon 
disappeared. 

Action of lodic Acid on Grape Juice.— 
The juice was simply squeezed from the 
fruit, and a few drops mixed with starch 
paste, a crystal of iodic acid being then 
added. No color appeared even after three 
hours. A quantity of the same juice was 
evaporated to dryness at the ordinary tem- 
perature over sulphuric acid, and the resi- 
due likewise gave negative results. The 
dry alcoholic extract similarly treated gave 
at once a dirty blue color, which gradually 


blue, except in one instance, when the color | 
appeared in a few minutes. * 
be noted, however, that in examining the | morphia salt 
product of Stas’ i 
applying the molybdic test, unless special 


| will reduce the molybdic acid, 


It must here | 
process, there is no use in | 


precautions have been taken to get rid of | 
the alcohol, as the least traces of that fluid 
giving the 
same blue color as if morphia were present. 
Action of ‘‘ Sulphomolybdte Acid” on 
Orange Juice.—No coloration was obtained 
with the fresh juice. When the dried juice 
was employed a faint blue made its appear- 
ance in from ten to fifteen minutes. With 
the ethereal extract of orange (Stas’ pro- 
cess) no blue color was produced. 

Action of “ Sulphomolybdic Acid” on Sa- 
liva. —With the natural saliva no reaction 
vas obtained, but when it was evaporated 
to dryness and mixed with the molybdic 
acid a slight blue color appeared after the 
mixture had stood more than thirty min- |}; 
utes. 

Action of ‘* Sulphomolybdic Acid” on a 
Mixture of Orange Juice and Saliva.—No 
blue color was obtained until about half an 
hour, and it was not distinct. A mixture 
of saliva and orange juice was evaporated 
to dryness and tested in.the same way, with 
the result that the blue tint made its appear- 
ance in about twenty minutes, but was not 
very decided until some time longer. 
Action of Ferrie Chloride on Morphia.—A 
blue or bluish-green is produced, even with 
sdes of a grain. i 
Action of Ferric Uhloride on Meconic 
Acid.—The wine-red tint is perceptible 
with shox part of a grain, but that is 
about the limit of the reaction. The color 
is very distinct with goo Of a grain. 
Action of Ferric Chloride on Saliva,—A 
slight orange-red tint is produced both with 
the moist and dry saliva. This color would 
not be mistaken for the wine-red of 
meconate of iron. t 
Action of Ferrie Chloride on a Miature of 
Orange Juice and Saliva.—Nothing but an 
orange color could be obtained either with 
the moist or dry mixture. 


sO 


Te 


disappeared. With the ethereal extract 
prepared by Stas’ process no coloration 
could be obtained. 

Action of Iodie Acid on Orange Juice.— 
Orange juice, with jodie acid and starch, 
gave a blue color instantly. The dried 
juice behaved in the same way. No defi- 
nite reaction could be obtained with the 
alcoholic extract, only a faint streak of vio- 
let generally appearing, which did not in- 
crease. The ethereal extract prepared by 
Stas’ process had no effect on the iodic 
acid. 

Action of Iodic Acid on Saliva.—lodic 
acid and starch produce immediately with 
saliva a bright blue. This reaction takes 
place equally well with dried saliva. When 


the saliva has been mixed with acetate of ) 


lead, and the leadremoved by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the iodic acid reaction is much 
less distinct. 


Action of Iodic Acid on Mixture of Orange 


Juice and Saliva.—A violet color is im- 
mediately produced. 


tint not being developed. 


Action of “ Sulphomolybdie Acid” on Mor- 
phia.—Witb a drop of the sulphomolybdic 
sdyv of a grain of muriate of morphia | 


acid, 
gave immediately a rich purple color 


which rapidly disappeared, the liquid as- | 
suming a brown tint, which in turn passed | 


into blue. This occupied fifteen minutes 


andin half an hour the color had alto- 
The proportions of : 


gether disappeared. 


the reagents were varied, but the results did 
Free morphia de- 


not materially differ. 


This reaction re-| 
sembles that of morphia, but there is in 
this case no alteration in the color, the blue 


Action of Ferrie Chloride on Vinegar.— 
Samples of white, brown, and French vin- | 
egar were tested, but perchloride of iron, 
however applied, failed to produce a red 
coloration. The residue from the evapora- 
tion of the vinegars was likewise tested 
with negative results. 
Besides the experiments which have been 
detailed, mixtures of orange and grape 
juices, and of orange juice, grape juice and 
saliva, both in their natural state and 
evaporated to dryness, were tested with the 
same reagents as were used in the other 
cases, but the resu'ts were just such as 
might be anticipated from the foregoing 
experiments, and it would be superfluous 
to give them in an extended form. In 
every instance several experiments were 
tried, and that giving the most decided re- 
action is the one described. . 
2oe 
Morphia Reactions. 


Durine the analysis of a complex mix- 
ture it was noticed that the aqueous solu- 
tion exhibited an intense green color. This 
solution was found to contain ammonia 
and copper salts with organic matter, 
which proved to be morphia. I have not 
seen this color reaction mentioned before, 
and as it might sometimes prove useful as 
a confirmatory test for morphia, I have en- 
| deavored to ascertain the conditions most 
favorable to its development. These appear 
to be as follows: 
, Dissolve 1 part crystallized sulphate of 
copper in 10 parts of water, add solution 


of ammonia cautiously and with active 
stirring until the precipitate is just dis- 
solved. 


test fluid are added 
the tube is § 


magnificent emerald- 
mediately or after 


compound I h 
affords a simi 
test, but further experience 
is desirable.—Davip Linpo, in 
News. 


ness, to make sure t 


and the re 
with hot distilled water, or 
and the solution filtered hot into a porcelain 
capsule placed upon 


nate of lithia. 
warm upon the wate 
soda dissolved in a small quantity of water 
is added; this converts the lithia into phos- 
phate of that base, which is rendered in- 
soluble by 
ness. 
lime contain a notable amount of phos- 
phate of lithia. To se 
he same author proposes to treat 
the phosphate with a certain quantity of 
dilute sulphuric acid, which gives sulphate 
of lime and acid phosphate of 

solution is then treated with neutral acetate 
of lead, which gives 
ing of sulphate an 
while the liquid 


of lithia t 


ports itself in precisely the same way. The 
presence of water interferes with and may 
altogether prevent the reaction. 


intended purpose, dissol 
morp 


Action of ‘ Sulphomolybdic Acid” on 
Grape Juice.—With no proportions could 
any coloration be obtained until the lapse 
of nearly half an hour, and the color was 
very faint and quickly disappeared. In 
the case of dried juice the reaction was 
practically the same. The alcoholic ex- 
tract gave varying results, but the shortest 
time in which any trace of blue appeared 
was five minutes, the color taking about 
ten minutes to spread through the liquid, 
and being of an obscure, dirty shade. The 
yield of ethereal extract by Stas’ process 


was extremely small. It gave an evanescent 


reddish tint with sulphomolybdic acid, 
which, however, did not 


evelop into 


place 8 


| slightly. If a precipi 
turbidity is observed, th 


to answe 


To ascertain if this solution is fit for the 


ia in 1 ounce of distilled water; 
me of this in a test tube, add a few 
| drops of the test fluid, and shake the vessel 


ve 2 grains muriate 


tate or permanent 
e test fluid requires 


|a little more ammonia, which should be 
added in small quantity at a time, and the 


When a few drops of a properly prepared 
to a neutral solution of 


of the above strength, and 
lightly shaken, no cloudiness 
will be observed, but the fluid assumes a 
green color either im- 


lutions may require t 


but the mixture must not be boiled, or the 
action is destroyed, suboxide of copper 
being precipitated. 
Of a stronger solution of morphia salt 
one drop is sufficient to give a good reac- 
tion on a white porcelain surface. 
test fluid should be applied on a slender 
glass rod, and stirred in as soon 
taken from the bottle. 
If the copper solution has not been 
added in sufficient quantity the color ob- 
tained will be yellowish 
cess of the reagent destroys the reaction, 
and so does the addition of a few drops of 


quor ammonia. 


Tur following me 


lithia from mineral waters has been suc- 
cessfully employed by 


mining the springs 


Fitteen litres of water 
are reduced by evaporation to one tenth of 
their volume, and the 
to separate the earthy 
during the escape of 

which held them in solution. 
cess of chemically pure carbonate of soda 
is then added, which precipitates the re- 
mainder of the earthy bases held in solu- 


ion. The liquid is th 


iquid in the capsule 


evaporatin 
Certain variet 


phate of lime, and th 
lead added. The lead 
filtration by a curr 


filter. 
rated to dryness, 
with boiling alcohol 
phate of 


of lime. The depos 


the urines by 
three following, 


taken: 


density, 


mixture well shaken after each addition, 
as a notable excess prevents the test from 
acting. Adding ammonia to the morphia 
| mixture that is being tested to rectify de- 
ficiency in the test fluid will not be found 


nary “(25 ether; an 


*From the Medical Times and Gazette, July 20, 


of drawin 


applying the sulphomolybd 


1878, 


solvents had been used. 


_* This sentence refers to and applies to all opera- 
tions where the final solvents employed are alcohol 
or liquids os geen it—such, for instance, as ordi- 

nd it was inserted for the purpose 
attention to a array source of error in 


ic acid test when such 


the same reag 


trary, 
after shaking 


urine, 
ing it to rest 


in intensity 
bile present. 


ture is added to i 
must not be stirred. 


a short time. 


Phenol is the only other colorless organic 
ave met with as yet which 
lar color reaction with the 


> o__—__ 


Estimation of Lithia in Mineral 
Waters. 


hat all the carbonate of 
lime and silica are deposited completely, 
sidue of the evaporation treated 


To this liquid, while still 


d phosphate of lead, 
contains sulphate of 
lithia in solution, together with some sul- 


ent of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and, after awhile, the liquid is fil- 
tered, leaving the sulphide of lead upon the 
The solution which passes is evapo- 
and the residue is treated 


lithia and leaves behind sulphate 


the alcoholic solution shows nothing to the 
reagents and the spectroscope, 
presence of lithia and sulphuric acid. 
is, in fact, pure sulphate of lithia— Monthly 
Magazine of Pharmacy. 
—__*oo——__ 


Tests for Icteric Urine. 
WHEN jaundice has not 


it is of great help for the diagnosis to 
means of reagents. 

given inthe Union Médi- 
cale du Canada, afford results not to be mis- 


1, Chloroform—W hen 
poured in normal urine, owing to its greater 
it falls to the bottom of th® proof 
glass, where its crystalline and transparent 
appearance is noticeable. 


Weaker 
o be gently heated, 


To 
The 


as it is 


green, Large ex- 


on this point 
Chemical 


thod for extracting 
M. F. Wurtz in ex- 
of Vals, in France. 
fresh from the spring 
liquid is then filtered 
matters deposited 


the carbonic acid 
A slight ex- 


en evaporated to dry- 


boiled with it, 


a water bath. The 
now contains carbo- 


r bath, phosphate of 


g the liquid to dry- t 
ies of phosphates of | P 


parate this phosphate 
lithia. This 


a precipitate consist- 


e excess of acetate of 
is thrown down after 


, which dissolves sul- 
it left on evaporating 


but the 
hy 


quite developed, 
test 
The 


chloroform is 


If, on the con- 
ent be applied to icteric 
the mixture and allow- 


a short time, the chloroform 
by its turbid cast contrasts with the yellow 
supernatant liquid. The yellow hue varies 
according to the quantity of 


9. Tincture of Iodine.--When the tinc- 


uppermost layer, 
iodine, has a violet color. 
of diaphragm is noticed, with a sea-green 
color. 
3. 
added to the morbid 
after shaking assumes a 
changing to olive-green. 
quite characteristic. 


Fusel Oil in Chloroform.—-If unrectified 
80 per cent. alcohol be used in the manu- 
facture of chloroform, the product will in- 
evitably contain fusel oil. 
thinks that this contamination is the cause 
of the vomiting which often has been ob- 
served in the use of chloroform for inhala- 
tion. 
shaking with water and calcined carbonate 
of sodium, and then distilling at 148° F. 
—Arch. d. Pharm. 


Examination of Fixed Oils.—Although 
many tests for 
and recommended, very few, if any, have 
been in all cases found reliable. 
in Arch. d. Pharm. 
the cause of this unreliability. If fixed oils 
be exposed to the influence of light and air 
they become a 

they do not respond to the different tests 
in the same way as before. 
results can only be obtained by examining 
oils which have been ke 
cluded; the practical resu t will then be 
that none of the recommended methods 
can be relied on for a certainty.—Jbid. 


er of cacao forms a clear solution in two 
arts of ether; if adulterated with tallow or - 
wax it gives a turbid liquid. 


is found only of two colors: yellow and 
white. 
brown, 
with silver-like veins and gold-like spots; i 
sometimes pieces may be found possessing 
several of these colors.—Chemiker Zett. 


the amount of the potassium bitartrate is 
deposited by considerably cooling wines; 
the deposit is not all dissolved again at a 
higher temperature. 
against supposing an addition of water 
because less potassium bitartrate is found 
than the wine ought normally to contain. — 
—Dingler. 


tramarine violets, heated to 260-—300° 
to the action of concentrated nitric acid. A 
highly concentrated acid gives a light car- 
mine red color ; 
color.—D. Alig. + 


recommends a solution of one part of 
bichromate of potassium in 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1°30). 
of alcohol will betray itself by the not to 
be mistaken odor of nitrous : 


easily can be 
liar odor of the oil itself. At the same time 
most oils give peculiar color reactions, 
which are best observed in watch glasses 
on a white surface (paper, etc.). 
5-6 drops of the oil, add 2-3 drops of the 
test, and let it stand. —Chemiker Zeit. 


like lustre, which however very soon 
appears. 
indefinitely, 
size of a pea in a small test-tube, agitating — 
the tube so that the melted metal covers 
the sides, and seals the tube. —Tbid. 


from sulphate of magnesia, sulphate ot 


cteric urine the liquid 
Near the upper stra- 


| tum three distinct colors are observed. The | of sulphate of calcium, 


zinc and other salts by shaking @ solutiod 
with prepared chalk; if the small 


formed of tincture of 
Under it a sort 


Lastly, the third layer is yellow. 
Nitric Acid.—When the reagent is 
urine, the mixture 
bottle-green color 
This reaction is 


——__#—_——_ 


Separate Arsenic from Other Metals. 


A xEw method of separating arsenic 
from the other metals has been discovered 
by De Clermont and Frommel. 
large number 
be dissociated at 100° 
hydrogen and oxide, 
is the only 
If, then, a mixture of sulphide of arsenic 
and other sulphides 
boiling point, the sulphides will all be 
oxidized and remain insoluble in the water, 
except the arsenious acid, which may then 
be easily isolated. 


While a 
of hydrates of sulphides can 
into sulphuretted 
sulphide of arsenic 
one which gives a soluble oxide. 


be brought to the 


——_—_—_#- e-—___——__ 


Gleanings from Foreign J ournals. 


H. Werner 


It may be purified by repeated 


purity have been proposed 
A writer 
has at last discovered 


altered to such a degree that 


Hence reliable 


yt carefully se- 


Ol. Theobrome and Adulterations. — But- 


Amber (Succtnum).—The German amber 


In Roumania amber is found of 
black, red and green color, and | 


Wine.—Buchner found that nearly half 


He therefore warus 


ul- — 


Red Ultramarine.—Zeltner exposes 
F., - 


a more diluted, a darker 


Alcohol in Essential Otls.—A. Drechsler — 


ten parts of — 
The merest trace — 


ether which 
recognized, besides the pect= — 


‘| 
| 


Pour 


Potassium.—The metal possesses & a 
is 


this lustre 
of the 


In order to preserve 
Erckmann fuses pieces 


Jron in Salts.--Erckmann removes iron 


quantity — 
which is forme@ 
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hereby, is objected to, take carbonate of 
baryta instead of chalk. When the iron 
exists as protoxide it can be oxidized in the 
usual way—for instance, with a little of a 
solution of chloride of lime.—To6id. 


Arsenical Poisoning.—A curious cause 
of poisoning by arsenic has been found: 
through the use of eye-shades of green 
silk.——Jbéd. 


Red Marble.—The quarry of the cele- 
brated red marble of the ancient Romans 
has been found at last in Algeria, in the 
Kleber Mountains, province of Oran. 
Specimens have been sent to the Paris Ex- 
hibition. --J bid. 


oe 
Wanga Plant and Voudooism. 


[Some months since, noticing a paragraph 
in a foreign exchange stating that a pow- 
erful narcotic plant, unknown to science, 
was largely used in Hayti as an ordeal 
poison, the editor of this journal wrote to 
the government at Washington, asking 
that inquiries be made. Secretary-Evarts 
very courteously and promptly wrote to 
the minister at Hayti, requesting an inves- 
tigation, and the result is so interesting 
that the letter is here published, with the 
omission of certain non-essential details. 
—Phila. Med. Times.] 


MR. LANGSTON’S LETTER. 
Legation of the United States, )} 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, June 24, 1878. { 
HONORABLE WriiuiAm M. Evarts, Secre- 
tary of State, Washington, U. S. A. 


Srr—Referring to your No. 12, of 
January 8 last, I have the honor to state 
that I have given the subject therein sub- 
mitted, upon the letter of Professor Wood, 
due investigation. 

The particular plant to which the name 
of ‘‘Wanga” isapplied is not known by 
any one outside of the circle of the high 
functionaries—the king, the queen, the 
papalois, and perhaps some of the more 
distinguished followers of the Voudoux. 
There can be no doubt that there is, among 
other things used by the king and queen, 
or priest and priestess as they are frequent- 
ly called, at their initiations and at other 
times, as occasion may require, a plant of 
great narcotic power; and that those who 
use it have the best knowledge of the charac- 
ter and power of its properties, and how to 
make application of it so as to accomplish 
the effects which are desired. The testi- 
mony borne in this behalf is abundant and 
reliable; and it comes to the inquirer in 
forms and methods both curious and inter- 
esting. The more intelligent among the 
common people furnish entertainment by 
the hour in telling strange things which 
they witness as the effect of the manipula- 
tion of the plant by the waung, the priest, 
or papalois. And a like testimony is borne 
by authors who treat of this subject. In 
his excellent book, entitled “ Description 
de la Partie Frangaise de Saint-Domingue,” 
Moreau, speaking of the Voudoux cere- 
mony of initiation, as translated, says: 
“ The king of the Voudoux makes a great 
circle with a substance which makes a 
black mark, and there places the one who 
is to be initiated, and puts in bis handa 
packet of herbs, horse hair, pieces of horn, 
and other things as disgusting. Afterwards, 
striking him lightly upon the head with a 
little battledoor of wood, he (the king) 
begins singing an African song, which 
those in the circle repeat in chorus; when 
the new member sets himself to trembling 
and dancing; this is what is called ‘mon- 
trer Voadoux.’ ” 

But what the herbs are which the king 
uses, how they are compounded, what 
qualities they possess, whether they are 
the products of this country, and whether 
he uses more than one, are all matters of 
pie among the uninitiated. 

he herb is used on other occasions as 
well as at initiations. Whenever miracles 
are to be wrought, the sick healed, the 
dead brought to life, or any display of 
power that is superhuman and calculated 
to strike the masses with awe isto be made, 
the herb is used. It is often told with the 
most profound sincerity and faith, even by 
those who declare that they do not belong 
to the Voudoux, that the papalois, a sub- 
ordinate official of the sect, or even one of 
them of a still lower official grade, who is 
moved by what is called the ** Lois,” can 
and doesresurrect the dead. But the herb 
always, according to their stories, plays 
its part in connection with such perform- 
ances. 


whom [have talked on the subject, isa sort 
of spiritual influence or power, which is 
sometimes directly bestowed, but more 
generally inherited. It comes to the child 
from the parent or grandparent, and when 
once in the family never forsakes it, but 
abides forever, descending from mother or 
father to son or daughter. 


try are very numerous, including all grades 
of social life. It is generally believed that 
the Emperor Soulouque was a member. 
He certainly did nothing, unlike his suc- 
cessor Geffrard, to prevent the increase of 
its power or its cannibalism. It is well 
known that the Voudoux are eaters of hu- 
man flesh, and to secure it do not hesitate 
to take human life, especially that of small 
children. With such victims they profess 
to make sacrifices to their strange god. In 
connection with these, too, the sacred 
herb, like the drum and other instruments 
so constantly used by them, figures con- 
spicuously. 

There are several considerations for con- 
cluding that the herbs which are used by 
the Voudoux grow in Hayti. 

There is a plant, the product of this 
country, growing in great abundance, 
within the reach of those who desire it, 
whose properties are well known, and 
which possesses remarkable narcotic power. 
This plant is often used here on account of 
its peculiarly narcotic properties, even by 
the ordinary Haytian not a member of the 
Voudoux, tor medicinal purposes, as well as 
those that are lascivious and base. 

In his work of rare merit, entitled 
‘Flore des Antilles,” Descourtilz in the 
third volume describes the stramoine 
épineuse, or Datura, and states, in connec- 
tion with its natural history, that people 
believe in San Domingo, as he is assured 
by Colonel Deveux, that the discovery of 
its somniferous properties is due to a 
negro, who used it to put an old pro- 
prietor to sleep, to enable him to steal his 
bees. 

He also tells the story of certain clever 
negresses who used the same plant to put 
to sleep the lover whom they did not prefer, 
while they stole to the embraces of him 
who was vanquisher. 

The juice ot the plant, as is well known, 
has been used not unfrequently to produce 
temporary blindness, and persons using it 
have been examined by the surgeons of 
the government and pronounced blind and 
untit for military service, when, after its 
influence had passed away, the sight was 
restored, without the least deleterious 
effect having been produced upon the Op- 
tic nerve. 


Were one to visit the ordinary family of 
Hayti, and find himself, from fatigue or 
fear or anguish of mind, wakeful and rest- 
less, it is almost certain—if he let his con- 
dition be known—thai he would be advised 
of the soporific effects of the datura, and 
leaves of the plant would be put under 
his pillow to make him sleep. Five 
leaves of the plant are said to be suffi- 
cient for ordinary cases, under such cir- 
cumstances, 


There are several varieties 
found in Hayti. Descourtilz mentions and 
describes three. In addition to the one 
already named, he gives the stramoine sar- 
menteuse and the stramoine cormic, the 
three being described as toxic and bitter 
narcotic. All three, in strange but natural 
combination, may be used by the king or 
papalois of the Voudoux. Or it may be 
the case that these are used in combination 
with other plants, the properties of which 
have not been made known to science. For 
I am advised that only six hundred of the 
two thousand varieties of plants in this 
country have been examined, classified, 
and their properties determined and de- 
fined. Upon this branch of the subject I 
have had several interviews with Dr. J. B. 
Delroux, who is altogether the most 
learned and scientific man of this republic. 
He informs me also that efforts will be 
made, though necessarily in a very imper- 
fect way, through the chair of botany 
which has lately been established in con- 
nection with the medical college of the 
city, of which he is the president, to ex- 
plore, to some extent, this field, which 
must be full of rich treasures for science. 
But we may conclude that the stramoine 
épineuse is the main ingredient of the 
herbs used by the Voudoux, from the fact 
that it possesses the qualities, the proper- 
ties, which work the result which the dev- 
otees of this strange religious fanaticism 
desire; and in this particular species of the 


of this plant 


The ‘‘ Lois,” as I judge from the state- 
ments and explanations of those with 


plant these peculiar properties are more 


The followers of this faith in this coun- | 


Descourtilz, in describing its properties, 
says: 

if Others mix them with tobacco. These 
seeds, pernicious to ‘man as it is said, have 
a property for fattening hogs by causing 
them to sleep a great deal.” 

In speaking of it in another connection, 
he says: 

“This plant, a native of America, is 
found in all the sandy fields of Europe, 
where it is perfectly naturalized. ‘The 
magicians, or pretended sorcerers of the 
colonies, procured for their sick, in the 
use of this plant, that species of volup- 
tuous enthusiasm which made them forget, 
during some instants, the afflictions which 
oppressed them.” 

But it must be recollected that it is in the 
tropics that this plant grows with its great- 
est vigor and develops its properties in full 
power. Here it is a thrifty, handsome 
plant, with a strong odor and remarkable 
narcotic power. The same species of plant, 
known as the ‘‘ Jamestown weed,” was 
formerly found in the States [and is still]; 
and in the early settlement of Ohio and 
other parts of the West it grew quite 
thriftily; but not as it does here. Its leaf, 
blossom, and fruit, as well aslimb and 
trunk, show that here its roots find the 
sweetest and most natural nourishment. 

Everything connected with the Voudoux 
service—the serpent, the herbs, the horse 
hair, the pieces of horn, as well as the 
drum, the song, and the cirecle—have 
thrown about them a solemn mystery and 
are held in their sacred uses and effects as 
profound secrets. Everything is done, the 
initiation oath is given and taken, with this 
object. 

All that is said, therefore, with regard to 
this subject, as already stated, is said upon 
conjecture. It may have truth in it, it may 
not. With sentiments of high regard, Iam, 
sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JoHN Mercer LANGSTON. 


———_0-e—______ 


Decay of the “Eucalyptus” in 
Queensland. 


THE greater portion of the blue gum trees 
(Lucalyptus globulus) planted in the Queen’s 
Park, Maryborough, are dying off, after a 
few years’ growth, stricken with some mys- 
terious disease, the primary cause of which 
remains yet to be ascertained. The first in- 
dications are a blotched and swollen ap- 
pearance of the bark, followed by a 
resinous exudation, together with a wither- 
ing of the branches from the bottom up- 
ward, the top longest retaining its Vitality. 
On the removal of the dead trees they are 
found to be eaten through the heart by 
some insect, the nature of which is as yet 
unascertained. It is equally an open ques- 
tion whether this insect is the immediate 
cause of the trees dying off, or whether it 
is merely an accompaniment of a diseased 
state of the sap. In either case, neither 
soil, situation, drainage, nor external cir- 
cumstances have any apparent determining 
influence, the decaying saplings being 
found in all parts of the garden, irrespect- 
ive of the conditions under which they are 
planted. We understand the same ‘phe- 
nomenon has been noticed among the blue 
gum plantations made in Algeria by the 
French Government, thousands of young 
trees, after growing vigorously for a couple 
of years, suddenly showing signs of ex- 
haustion and dying off. 


o> oe 


The Properties and Nutritive Value of 
Peptone. 


WHEN an albuminous substance is di- 
gested with hydrochloric acid and pepsine 
at the temperature of the body, it becomes 
converted into ‘‘ peptone ”—that is to say, 
it has acquired properties which it had not 
before, and has ceased to be precipitable 
by heat or dilute mineral acids, though its 
chemical composition is apparently the 
same as that of true albumen. The nature 
of this puzzling change has been lately ex- 
amined by Dr, Adamkiewicz, Privatdocent 
at Berlin (‘‘Die Natur und der Nahrwerth 
des Peptons,” Berlin, 1877; and Berliner 
Klin. Wochenschrift, No. 2, 1878, “ Vortriig 
iiber Pepton”), and he finds that it is 
partly explained by the fact that the ashes 
of peptone always contain less salts (phos- 
phates) than those of albumen, for Alex- 
ander Schmidt, of Dorpat, has shown that 
by removing the salts from albumen by di- 
alysis the latter ceases to be coagulable on 
boiling, but recovers the property of coag- 
ulating on the restoration of the salts. That 
this is only a partial explanation is clear, 


largely found than in either of the others, 


because peptone cannot be rendered coag- 


ulable by adding salts to it, and hence some 
deeper molecular change has probably oc- 
curred in it since it existed in the form of 
albumen, 

This is not mere theory, as is proved by 
the fact brought to light by Adamkiewicz, 
that if peptone be freshly precipitated (as 
it can be by certain metallic salts) and 
warmed it melts as if it were fat, and so- 
lidifies again on cooling. On the other 
hand, we know that heat coagulates albu- 
men; hence, as liquefaction involves a 
loosening of the cohesion of the molecules 
of a body to one another, and solidifica- 
tion their firmer aggregation, and as the 
molecules of a body are the more closely 
united when they are combined in definite 
groups, itis clear that the molecular con- 
stitution of albumen is more definite than 
that of peptone. 

Is peptone decomposed within the body 
in the same way as albumen? This ques- 
tion Dr. Adamkiewicz has tried to answer 
experimentally. He first fed dogs with a 
diet insufficient for their actual needs until 
the daily excretion of nitrogen became 
very nearly constant. He then added pep- 
tone to the above for two days, kept them 
on the former diet for two days, and on 
two other days fed them on white of egg. 
The result was, chemically, practically 
identical in the two cases, about two thirds 
of the nitrogen of the peptone and egg al- 
bumen being retained in the body; but 
there was this one difference between the 
results of feeding with peptone and albu- 
men, that in the former case the nitrogen 
corresponding to the decomposed peptone 
appeared in the urine during the next 
twenty-four hours, whereas the albumen 
nitrogen took two days for its elimination. 
From these observations Adamkiewicz 
concludes that peptone is better suited 
than albumen (as, indeed, we should a pri- 
ort have expected) for entrance into the 
animal juices and elaboration by the tissue 
cells, 

Other experiments proved that peptone 
increases the body weight as decidedly as 
dry serum albumen and egg albumen, and 
further, that it does not, like gelatine, 
merely spare the waste of the tissues with- 
out itself undergoing organization. Hence, 
as peptone is as nutritious as albumen, and 
at the same time more readily assimilable, 
it follows that, as Adamkiewicz expresses 
it, ‘there must be indications for its thera- 
peutic use.” 

Dr. Witte, of Rostock, has succeeded in 
preparing it ona large scale, and a few 
observations had been made with it on pa- 
tients in the Berlin Charity Hospital and 
elsewhere, and with success as far as they 
go. Thus-a female lunatic, who had pre- 
viously vomited everything she took, was 
treated with enemata, each containing pep- 
tone equivalent to fifty grammes of meat. 
This quantity was absorbed by the bowel 
in a few minutes, and as long as the ene- 
mata were continued the patient ceased to 
go to stool, a striking proof of the complete 
assimilation of the peptone. Another wo- 
man similarly ceased to vomit when all al- 
buminous food was withdrawn from her 
diet and replaced by peptone. 

One word of caution is necessary as to 
the use of this substance in medicine. As 
we saw above, it contains a smaller pro- 
portion of salts than albumen, and it is 
also deficient in creatinin and the extract- 
ives which occur in meat, which is the 
most natural source from which the hu- 
man subject is supplied with albumen, 
hence we must add all these to the pep- 
tone, and the best way to do this is to dis- 
solve the latter in ordinary warm meat 
broth. The quantity of peptone ingested 
daily must correspond to about fifty to 
sixty grammes of pure albumen, or 200 to 
25U grammes of meat. We hope soon to 
be able to report the result of further clin- 
ical experiments with peptone. — Med. 
Times and Gazette. 


——__ eve 
Compression of the HEpigastrium in 
Hiccough. 


Dr. Favipr (La France Méd., 1878, from 
Jour. de Méd.) had treated a patient suffer- 
ing from hiccough with blisters covered 
with morphia, moxas to the epigastrium, 
injections of morphia, ether, bromide of 
potassium, chloral. ete., without avail, 
when it occurred to him to compress the 
patient's epigastrium firmly with the aid 
of an abdominal tourniquet. In five min- 
utes the hiccough, which had lasted fifteen 
days, ceased completely. When the com- 
pression was suspended, the hiccough at 


| first returned, but shortly disappeared per 


manently.— Phila. Med. Times, 


— 
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Symptoms of Yellow Fever. 


An attack of yellow fever is generally 
quite sudden, though in some cases there are 
slight premonitory symptoms, such as loss 
of appetite, general uneasiness, headache or 
costiveness. It is commonly ushered in by 
chilliness, alternating with flushes of heat, 
or the person may be overcome with languor 
and extreme debility, while at his usual 
occupation. These feelings are soon fol- 
lowed by fever, and the bodily temperature 
rises rapidly, often reaching 1024° F. in a 
few hours, the normal temperature being 
98:°4°. The fever is accompanied by head- 
ache, generally located immediately over 
the eyes, or shooting through from temple 
to temple, and often very severe. But the 
headache is frequently trivial in compari- 
son with the frightful pains in the loins, 
which make the patient writhe in agony. 
The pulse is generally full, strong, and 
rapid, beating from ninety to a hundred 
and twenty times a minute. The skin is 
hot and dry, the face flushed, the eyes 
bloodshot, brilliant, and watery, and the 
tongue covered with a creamy white fur, 
but with red, clean tip and edges. There 
is usually some uneasiness of the stomach 
from the first, and in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours this develops into nausea and a 
persistent sensitiveness, which will not al- 
low anything to be retained. The pit of 
the stomach is very tender on pressure, and 
vomiting is almost incessant. With all 
this there is intense thirst, and iced drinks 


are exceedingly grateful to the patient. 

The bowels are at first generally costive, 
and sometimes obstinately so, but as the 
disease progresses they become loose. The 
patient is usually very much debilitated, 
but is uneasy and tosses about in bed, and 
occasionally will try to rise and walk about 
the room. In most cases there is some con- 
fusion of intellect, not amounting to deli 

rium, and the face expresses the greatest, 
anxiety and distress. The fever continues 
for two or three days, being most severe in 
the evening, the temperature often reaching 
104° or 105°, and, according to La Roche, 
in malignant cases, even 110°. Then the 
fever subsides, never to return, and the 
temperature within twelve hours may be- 
come nearly normal: The other symptoms 
mostly disappear, and the organs resume 
their natural functions. At this time, 7. e., 
on the third or fourth day, the yellow dis- 
coloration of the skin appears upon the 
face and thence extends over the body. If 
the attack is mild, recovery is now rapid. 
In the vast majority of cases, however, this 
lull in the symptoms is deceitful, and lasts 
only from a few hours to a day, when the 
gravest stage of the disease sets in. The 
pulse soon becomes small and thready, 
beating only thirty or forty to the minute, 
and the heart often works vigorously after 
the pulse can no longer be felt at the wrist. 
The nausea and yomiting return and be- 
come constant, the respiration is often em- 
barrassed, the tongue becomes dry and 
brown, the skin is cool and dry, there is 
often a distressing hiccough, and the thirst 
is insatiable. The mind is often clear, but 
singularly apathetic, or there may be deli- 
rium or stupor. The disorganization of 
the blood and the tissues has now gone so 
far that the small vessels of the mucous 
membranes no longer retain their contents, 
and blood oozes into the stomach. This 
produces intense nausea, and the blood is 
vomited up, changed in color by the acids 
with which it is mingled. This forms the 
dreadful ‘‘ black vomit,” and varies in hue 
from brown to almost jet black, generally 
appearing like coffee-grounds floating in a 
thin, watery fluid. The urine, which be- 
comes scanty early in the disease, may now 
be entirely suppressed, or, if excreted at all, 
is black and bloody. The discoloration of 
the skin increases, until the body is of 
a dusky brown, livid or mahogany color, 
and there are frequent hemorrhages from 
the mouth, nose, eyes, or even under the 
skin, forming livid spots and blotches. The 
body now exhales a cadaverous odor, the 
tendons of the wrist twitch convulsively, 
hiccough is constant, the features are 
pinched and ghastly, cold sweats come on, 
and the patient passes away in convulsions 
or coma, though occasionally he retains his 
intellectual faculties unimpaired to the last. 
—Dr. R. S. Tracy, in Popular Science 
Monthly for October. 


—eoe 
Eucalyptus in Gastric Affections. 
Dr. BELL writes in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Journal that a gentleman of seventy- 
five had suffered from formidable disease 
of the stomach for eight or ten years, and 
on several occasions had seemed very near 
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his end, with every symptom of malignant 
ulceration. Great quantities of blood had 
been vomited from time to time, and at 
short intervals, seldom exceeding a fort- 
night, the stomach, after becoming pain- 
fully distended with a sour, barmy fluid, 
was relieved by repeated vomiting, while 
life itself seemed possible only with ex- 
treme lightness of diet and most rigorous 
self-denial. A strong, active man had be- 
come a confirmed invalid, and seemed both 
to himself and others beyond the reach of 
remedies. 

He has taken the tincture of eucalyptus 
twice daily for many months, and during 
all that time has scarcely had even a threat- 
ening of those painful and exhausting at- 
tacks which had latterly occurred almost 
every week. 

Another old gentleman, a retired medi- 
cal man of eminence, who for some years 
has labored under symptoms which indi- 
cate disease of the stomach, and possibly 
the colon, is so sensible of benefit from the 
use of the medicine, that he can seldom 
abandon it for even a few days without 
being reminded of its importance, and 
eagerly resuming it. 

Another case in which ulceration, or 
some other organic disease of the stomach, 
seemed the only reasonable diagnosis, the 
patient, a widow with a family dependent 
upon her, made an unexpected recovery 
from extreme attenuation and weakness 
under similar treatment. 

I have tried it repeatedly in a class of 
cases which are usually regarded as ulcers 
of the stomach threatening perforation. 
They are mainly young women, servants, 
seamstresses, and others who _ partake 
largely of tea which has been boiled or 
allowed to infuse too long on the hob; but 
I cannot say that their attacks of pain after 
food have been cut short in the same in- 
disputable manner as in the cases already 
referred to, because such persons usually 
get well under ordinary treatment, and by 
avoiding what may be called the poisonous 
cause of their malady. Still, { have met 
with individuals who, by taking the eu 
calyptus, have become, in their own opin- 
ion, exempted from the recurrence of at- 
tacks which past experience had led them 
to anticipate. 

My object in this note will be attained if 
those who have opportunities will give the 
remedy a trial, for it is only by an unpre- 
judiced and cautious accumulation of ex- 
perience that the real value of a therapeu- 
tic agent can be estimated. Of course no 
one will think of using the medicine as a 
specific in any case where it may seem to 
be indicated. All the details as to diet and 
general regimen which would be deemed 
necessary without it must be carefully at- 
tended to. 

In conclusion, I may say that it seemed 
to me of manifest use lately in a case of 
diphtheria commencing in the gullet and 
ascending to the fauces. 

——— oe 


To Cure the Opium Habit. 


In the course of our journalistic work 
we are frequently written to by persons 
who have some special interest in the sub- 
ject of their inquiries. ‘They wish, for ex 
ample, to know what is best to be done to 
arrest the deadly practice of the opium 
eater. We have tried to answer, and our 
answers have been essentially what is rec- 
ommended in the following article, pub- 
lished by Dr. Gould in the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter : 

In considering the matter of cure of the 
opium habit, let the following points be 
kept constantly in remembrance: 

1. No other drug or combination pro- 
duces like effects upon the system, there- 
fore nothing else can entirely supply its 
place. 

2. Each preparation of opium possesses 
its own peculiar power, which differs in a 
marked degree from the power of every 
other preparation. For example, if an in- 
dividual is addicted to the use of morphia, 
no other preparation of opium, though 
containing an equivalent quantity of 
morphia, will supply its place. It will 
already occur to the reader that opium 
must be used in the cure of the habit; to 
contend otherwise is evidence of igno- 
rance of the practical phase of the subject. 
Now, I gradually withdraw the narcotic, 
but the quantity withdrawn must be com- 
pensated fdr in some way. After years of 
effort and trial I have discovered that no 
article will so successfully act this part as 
nux vomica, and that this may be so com- 
bined as to be much more effective than 
the drug alone. I have not the time to 
notice all the conditions of the opium 


eater, and the indications to be met, but 
shall at once indicate my mode of treat- 
ment, which, if associated with sufficient 
will power on the part of the patient, will 
be successful in every case. 

I prepare an elizir as follows: 


Distilled water.......... 

Phosph BOGS a... ici < 12 tr. 0z 

Val. ammonia.......... 512 grs. 
Dissolve, then add— 

Dilute phos. acid ...... 112 fl drs. 


Hyd. chlor. acid (? dil.). 2 fl. oz. 
Exhaust by percolation with— 


Strong alcohol......... 8 fl. oz. 
Nux vomica, powd.. ...1024 grs. 
Aromatic powder, U.S.P. 160 grs. 


Drive through the last portion of the 
menstruum with distilled water until it 
begins to pass cloudy. Mix the percolate 
with the acid solution of phosphate of 
soda, add to the mixture 16 fl. ounces of 
glycerine, and filter through paper. Add 
distilled water to make the whole measure 
a gallon, if necessary. 

Though I have been using a similar 
combination for years, for the above for- 
mula I am indebted to Dr. Green, of the 
firm of Chapman, Green & Co., manu- 
facturing chemists, Grand Crossing, I- 
linois. 

Now, how do [ use it? Suppose that 
morphia is the preparation taken. In one 
pint of the elixir I dissolve the amount of 
the narcotic taken in one month, less 25 
per cent., and direct my patient to take 1 
dr. four times a day. If the quantity taken 
is immense, say 20 or 30 grs. per diem, or 
the system is badly shattered, with much 
digestive trouble, or intestinal apathy, 
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To Treat Alcoholism. 


Dr. Davin H. Kircuen, the superin- 
tendent of the New York State Asylum for 
Inebriates, furnishes some of the prescrip- 
tions which have been found useful in the 
treatment of the patients: 

R.—Acidi phosphoric. dil.......... m. 10 
Elixir calisaye....... 6 

M. Sig—To be taken at one dose, and 
repeated before each meal. 

R.—Tincture nucis vomice........ gtt. 10 
Tincture cinchon® co......... oz. 2 

M. Sig.—To be taken in water before 
meals. 

R.—Spt. etheris sulph. co.........- oz. 1 
Tincture nucis vomice....... 

M. Sig.—To be taken when the patient 

suffers from great restlessness. 


R.—Extract hyoscyamifid........... m. 20 
Chloral hydrat.......-...-... grs. 20 
AUER Riad a oieeY le eee sisistate eistelete q. 8 

M. Sig.—For insomnia. 
R.—Extract fluid hyoscyami........ m, 30 


Sig.—In insomnia, and repeat if neces- 
sary. 


R.—Extract fluid conii..... ....... m. 30 
Potass. bromidi.........< .. +. gs. 20 
A QUE. sb eset s side tone oe q. 8 


M. Sig.—Repeat in cases of insomnia. 
R.—Potass. bromidi, 


Sodii bromidi, a@....... ..-.. grs. 20 
AUER ore, © = 2.0 » pio mn, oheies siepeiene a Gea 


Sig.—To be repeated, if necessary, in 
cases of insomnia; particularly useful 
where there is marked restlessness. 

For the tremor of alcoholism Mr. Lauder- 
Brunton has found a mixture of iron and 
nux vemica the most useful remedy. He 


I double the dose of the elixir. 

After the first month I reduce the opiate 
20 per cent. monthly, and the patient is 
not aware of the reduction until the quan. 
tity of morphia is comparatively small, de- 
pending of course on the qos, to which 
the system had been habituated. But should 
there be rebellion, it will likely be slight, 
requiring only will power to subject it. In 
some cases it may be necessary, toward 
the close of the treatment, to reduce less 
rapidly, yet I have never reduced less than 
20 per cent. The point at which the nar- 
cotic is left out, the pure elixir only being 
given, will depend on circumstances, such 
as quantity taken, etc. In case of sleep- 
lessness, a full dose of bromide of potassium 
or sodium will usually produce quiet and 
rest. In some cases, perhaps, chloral will 
be required, but, if so, it must be given 
only when absolutely necessary. I have 
never been compelled to resort to it. 

Another matter 1 will refer to briefly. 
It is necessary that the patient be as active- 
ly employed as the strength will admit, as 
idleness and constant thought of the habit 
will retard the cure. Every physician 
will understand this. And another thing 
is necessary. In the beginning of the 
treatment the victim must be determined 
to succeed, as each successive effort at re- 
demption will meet with a weakened will 
power. 

I have not the time to specify all the 
details of treatment, but they will naturally 
be suggested to the intelligent physician. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
opium isa powerful agent in producing 
hallucinations, and much of the difficulty 
(if not actual pain) experienced can be 
dissipated by the exercise of a strong 
will. 


In conclusion, I will say to the many 
physicians who have deluged me with let- 
ters, that sickness has prevented me from 
concluding these articles sooner, and also 
accounts for the rapid disposal of the sub- 
ject. If, however, the directions I have 
given are faithfully followed, the most 
confirmed opium eater can be redeemed, 
and be redeemed with ease. 

—2-e 


Glycerine as an Injection per Rectum 
for Constipation. 


Dr. L. W. Hanson, of Davison’s Station, 
Michigan, writes: I do not remember see- 
ing in any of the journals or elsewhere any 
mention made of the use of glycerine as an 
injection for the relief of a constipated con- 
dition of the bowels. For the past two 
years I have been in the habit of using it 
in all classes of cases where I desired to pro- 
duce evacuation of the bowels by enema, 
whether of acute disease or habitual consti- 
pation. I use it, one part of glycerine to 
six, eight, or ten parts by measure of tepid 
water, and find it to act more pleasantly 
and efficiently than any other agent ever 
used for the purpose. 


gives fifteen drops of the tincture of nux 
vomica and twenty drops of tincture of 
iron at a dose. When the stomach is de- 
ranged, he administers bismuth and magne- 
sia in equal parts, for some time before 
having recourse to the iron. When there 
is a tendency to insomnia he gives bromide 
of potassium at bedtime. When the desire 
for alcoholic drinks is great, he adds ten to 
fifteen drops of the tincture of capsicum to 
the mixture of iron and nux vomica. If 
this fail to have the desired effect he often 
uses a mixture of magnesia, sulphate of 
iron and oil of cloves, or an infusion of 
gentian with carbonate of ammonia. When 
the desire for alcohol returns at more or 
less distant intervals, it may be controlled 
by the bromides.—British Med. Jour. 
——__#-o—___—_- 


Treatment of Glandular Sore Throat. 


GLANDULAR sore throat, by which I 
mean catarrhal congestion or inflammation 
in and around the glandule of the mucous 
membrane of the pharynx and larynx, is a 
very tedious and troublesome affection. It 
has been known as dysphonia clericorum, 
it is, in fact, the chronic sore throat to 
which persons are liable who use their 
voices extensively, especially in large 
rooms or in the open air. I desire to draw 
attention to the usefulness of the topical 
application of borax in its treatment. il 
order a saturated aqueous solution, which 
the patient applies to his throat by the aid 
of Corbyn’s throat spray. The spray should 
be employed for several minutes thrice or 
more frequently daily, and midway be- 
tween meals. Ifthe larynx be much im- 
plicated, the patient should inspire deeply 
while the spray is playing upon his throat. 
I have lately found this very simple 
method of treatment of striking service. 
The cure may be expedited by the applica- 
tion of astringent solutions to the pharynx 
and larynx by means of suitable brushes. 
When there is much secretion, extract of 
eucalyptus is a good local astringent, which 
may be used in the form of lozenge.— 
JAMES SawyER, M.D., London. 

————0-- e___—_- 


Salicylate of Soda in Rheumatism. 


In a clinical lecture reported in the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, Prof. J. M. 
Da Costa says : : 

“The treatment of rheumatism by 
salicylic acid and its salts is comparatively 
a new one. I will not say that 1 have en- 
tirely and fully accepted this new treat- 
ment. I claim for it, however, that where 


ming up my present belief, I would say that 
where you have a case which is on salicylic 
acid, and does not do well in three or four 
days, abandon the treatment. | It acts by 
lessening the pain and reducing the tem- 
perature, therefore, on the fever processes 
as well as on the rheumatic poison. It cer- 


it acts it does so with great rapidity. Sum- - 
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tainly gives marked relief from the articu- 
lar pains, but I have noticed in some cases 
a decided depression following full doses. 

“T have endeavored to obtain a method 
of giving salicylic acid in solution, which 
would be pleasant and not disagree with the 
stomach. I now use an agreeable combi- 
nation which, at the same time, holds it in 
solution. I will not stop to discuss the 
pharmaceutical questions in regard to the 
chemical considerations involved, but will 
merely state that the form that I have found 
to best answer this purpose is salicylate of 
soda, where we have the acid ina soluble 
form, agreeably administered in the follow- 
ing formula: 


R. Sodii salicylatis........... gr. Xx 
Spiritus lavandule. ., TLXV 
PAINCOPINGD (55 56 on ese sc feiss f3j. 
JNU Ra oe F ca 


“This prescription is to be given every 
three hours until amelioration occurs.” 


———_+«e—____ 
Table Salt in Milk for Children. 


Dr. Q. C. Smrru, of Cloverdale (Pacific 
Med. and Surg. Jour.), conveys a valuable 
hint inthe following note: ‘“ When cow’s 
milk is found to disagree with hand-fed 
babies or small children, it may in many 
cases be rendered entirely wholesome to 
them by adding to it a small portion of 

| table salt, just enough to be perceptible to 
the taste. I have for years directed the 
practice of this expedient among our peo- 
ple, and know it to be of real value,” 


[Our own experience with milk has been 
that the addition of salt is always an ad- 
vantage. The stomach tolerates it better, 
and it is rendered more palatable.—D. C.] 


——— 6-ee—__—_——___ 
To Cleanse the Hair. 


|, AmMonra should not be used on the hair; 
it injures the gloss and softness, causing 
_ the hair to become harsh and dry. The 
_ best way to cleanse the hair and keep the 
| scalp healthy is to beat up a fresh egg and 
rub it well into the hair, or, if more con- 
| venient, rub it into the hair without beat- 
ing. Rub the egg in until a lather is 
formed; occasionally wet the hands in 
warm water, softened with borax; by the 
time a lather is formed the scalp is clean; 
then rinse the egg all out in a basin of 
‘warm water containing a tablespoonful of 
powdered borax; after that rinse in one 
of clear warm water. 
eee 
Iodide of Potassium in Asthma. 


: THE Paris correspondent of the British 


lished in the October number of THE 
DruGetsts Crrcunar. The remainder, 
which follows, completes the statements, | 


OIL THAT IS SAFE. 


THE most important question is, What is 
a safe oil? TY think you will all concede 
that oid that will bear our test 18 SARE, For 
nearly two years in which our test has 
been enforced, not a life has been lost ora 
serious accident occurred by the use of 
such oil. Will oil of a lower grade be 
equally safe? Most emphatically, no! 
Will 120° oil be safe enough for common 
use? Ninety-nine persons may use it with- 
out accident, but the hundredth man may 
have an accident and go up in a chariot of 
fire. In estimating the degree of safety re- 
quired for any oil in general use, we must 
consider the accidents which are liable to 
happen; chimneys will break or fall off, 
lamps will break by dropping and other- 
wise, and we must have an oil that will be 
safe when such accidents occur. The brass 
fittings of lamps become heated, and when 
the oil is splashed against the heated parts, 
explosive vapors will form if the oil is of 
low test. Accidents are very liable to oc- 
cur when the lamp is partially empty and 
is carried in the hands. The following case 
will illustrate how such accidents most fre- 
quently occur: 
The Dubuque Times says that a lamp ex- 
plosion occurred in a house in Fourteenth 
street in that city. A little colored girl em- 
ployed in the family went to the kitchen in 
the evening to light the fire. She then took 
the lamp from the table and started to re- 
turn to the sitting-room, and before she got 
out of the kitchen the lamp exploded with 
the force of a gun-shot, scattering frag- 
ments of glass all over the room. One piece 
struck the little girl on the cheek, cutting 
a gash nearly two inches in length, and 
deep enough to bleed profusely, and others 
tore the skin from the fingers ‘of the hand 
which carried the lamp. Fortunately the 
light was extinguished by the bursting of 
the lamp.— Baltimore Underwriter, Jan. 
18, 877. 
I have made many experiments to deter- 
mine the comparative safety of such oil as 
the people are petitioning for,and the oil that 
our Jaws now require. I have filled lamps 
with the ‘‘ Michigan-test” oil and others 
with ‘‘ Headlight” oil. These lamps were 
left to burn in a warm room for a time, 
and then broken without extinguishing the 
flame. With our oil the flame was either 
extinguished, or a long time ensued before 


| Medical Journal writes: For nearly twenty 
: years back, M. Sée has been employing the 
‘odide of potassium for the cure of asthma, 
and, according to his experience, it may 
be looked on as a specific for the disease, 
if there be such a thing asa specific in 
‘medicine. It is true that others had em- 
‘ployed it, and are still employing it, in 
this affection; but, as it is invariably pre- 
scribed with other substances, such as 
Ipecacuanha, opium, belladonna, ether, 
etc., it is difticult to Say to. which to at- 
tribute the curative effect. M. Sée has had 
the idea of trying the iodide of potassium 
alone, which has been followed with the 
happiest results. He prescribes it not only 
during the attack, but enjoins the patient 
to continue it for weeks, months or years, 
according to the severity or duration of 


the body of the oil took fire; with ‘“ Head- 
light” oil the flame rapidly extended to the 
oil and burned fiercely. Iam satisfied by 
these direct experiments, where the condi- 
tions of an accident were as accurately re- 
produced as possible, that our “ Michigan- 
test” oil is far safer than any oil of a 
lower test. 


WHY LAMPS EXPLODR, 


Some persons seem to think that the ex- 
plosion of a kerosene lamp is caused in the 
same way as a boiler explosion, viz. : By 
the pressure of the vapor of the oil inside the 
lamp. In rare instances explosions may be 
caused in this way; for example, where the 
ignited oil overflows the lamp and the lamp 
is enveloped in flame. But explosions 
usually occur in another way, viz.: Where 


Petroleum and its Dangers of Explosion.* 
[The first part of this Address was pub- 
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which has been burning for some time, you 
will find it quite hot, and the tube support- 
ing the wick is still more strongly heated. 
The formation of vapor will be determined 
by the hottest part of the lamp which comes 
in contact with the oil. When the combus- 
tion is imperfect from any cause, the brass 
fittings of the lamp become excessively 
heated. Dr. Baker found in his experi- 
ments, that when the chimney was re- 
moved, by breaking or otherwise, and the 
lamp continued to burn, the temperature 
of the brass collar rose very rapidly in every 
instance; in one case, in 14 minutes, it rose 
to 161°, and in another case, in 10 minutes, 
to 155° F. In this last instance very rapid 
explosions occurred by the side of the 
wick, and to prevent the whole lamp from 
exploding the light was extinguished. In 
none of these experiments did the tempera- 
ture of the body of the oil rise above 85° F. 
Many persons on leaving a room ‘turn 
down the lamp” to save oil, but such 
economy is very liable to cause a lamp ex- 
plosion, which is anything but economical, 
I know of a case in’ Charlotte which illus- 
trates the danger of this practice: A lamp 
in a store was turned down during the ab- 
sence of the clerk, a person passing saw the 
lamp explode, and by promptly breaking 
open the store he extinguished the fire. If 
a light is not needed in a room, either ex- 
tinguish the lamp or leave it burning with 
the usual blaze. 


METHODS OF INSPECTION. 


Permit me to call your attention to the 
methods of inspecting oil, and to explain 
why such different results are reached by 
Michigan and Ohio inspection. Many per- 
Sons are puzzled to know why oil that will 
pass Ohio inspection at 150° will only bear 
Michigan inspection at 120° or even 115°. 
The discrepancy is to be explained by the 
difference in construction and use of 
Michigan and Ohio oil-testers. In all oil- 
testers, so far as I know, the oilto be tested 
is heated in a water bath, and the tempera- 
ture of the oil is measured by a thermom- 
eter whose bulb is just covered by the oil. 
In these respects the oil testers of both 
States agree. In the Ohio tester--what is 
called the ‘‘ commercial test "—the oil fills 
the containing vessel brimful, and there is 
no screen or covering to prevent the es- 
cape of the vapor as it forms; the least 
movement of the air tends to dissipate the 
vapor. Moreover the vapor of kerosene 
is more than twice as heavy as air, and 
when it forms it tends to fall down the 
sides of the vessel and will not accumulate 
in large quantity over the oil unless it 
forms quite rapidly, becoming heaped up 
on its surface. If a lighted splinter be 
passed rapidly over the oil half an inch, 

an inch or more above its surface, it may 
fail to ignite the vapor even when it is es- 

caping freely from the oil. The distance 

above the oil at which the lighted splinter 
must be passed is left entirely to the judg- 

ment of the operator, and hence the results 

of inspection are largely within his control; 

if he wants it to pass a high test he has only 

to raise his lighted splinter higher above 

the surface of the oil, or dash it past the 

surface more rapidly. 

In the Michigan tester, a sample of which 

is before you, these sources of error and 

uncertainty are avoided by a vapor cham- 

ber over the oil. This chamber is one inch 
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represents the vapor chamber in our oil 
tester. We often speak of this part of the 
lamp as empty. It is not empty, but is 
filled with a mixture of vapor of the oil 
and air, and if these are present in the 
right proportions, they will explode in the 
lamp the same as in the oil tester. 

Since the Michigan tester prevents the 
escape of the vapor as it forms, and since 
the lighted splinter must be plunged into 
the space where the vapor is, our tester 
will mark a much lower temperature of in- 
spection than will the Ohio tester. Oil 
that will bear our test of 140° will usually 
pass Ohio inspection at 175°. Our method 
of testing is much more accurate, the re- 
sults are less within the control of the 
operator, and it bears an intimate relation 
to the actual conditions of a lamp while 
burning. It has reason and fitness, what- 
ever the Ohio method has. Cleveland in- 
spectors confessed that their method was 
too largely within the control of the in- 
spector, but ‘‘the Michigan test is the 
most accurate instrument yet invented— 
you cannot make it vary more than a de 
gree or two.” When the oil dealers rail at 
our ‘close tester,” you must remember 
that its crying sins are that it is aceurate 
and unvarying, and that tt indicates the 
limits of safety of oil when used in a lamp ! 

0-6 
Moths in Furniture. 


TAKEN as a whole, writes the American 
Agriculturist, throughout the country 
housekeepers suffer more annoyance and 
destruction of furniture, carpets, and wool- 
len garments by moths than from any other 
pest. The little red ant is a great nuisance 
in some localities, but it is not destructive, 
and not very prevalent. Moths are uni. 
versal, and whole sets of costly upholstered 
furniture fade away, losing their beauty 
and substance, even after days, weeks, and 
months of watching, beating, and picking 
with painstaking care. 

Latterly establishments have been opened 
in leading cities to kill moths. First it was 
done by removing the upholstery from the 
wood and thoroughly baking it. More re- 
cently liquid preparations have been used. 
But the necessity of transporting furniture 
t> these establishments, and the large ex- 
pense, have been serious obstacles. Some 
parties advertised to sell a moth-killing 
secret for a certain sum of money. 

We are happy in being able to announce 
to the readers of the American Agricuitur- 
tst an easy, simple process that we have 
tried the past season, with what appears to 
be a complete success. (We mentioned it to 
a turniture dealer and repairer to-day, and 
he said he had practised it for some time, 
and that it was a sort of ‘trade secret.”’) 

Lhe Process.—A set of furniture that 
seemed to be alive with the larvee, from the 
month it came new, and from which hun- 
dreds of these pests had been picked and 
brushed, was set into a room by itself. 
Three gallons of benzine were purchased, 
at thirty cents a gallon, retail. Using a 
small watering-pot, with a fine rose sprin- 
kler, the whole upholstery was saturated 
through and through with the benzine. 

esuit.—Every moth, larva, and egg was 
killed. The benzine dried out in a few 
hours, and its entire odor disappeared in 
three or four days. Not the slightest harm 
happened to the varnish, or wood, or fab- 
rics, or hair stuffing. That was months 


the vapor of kerosene is mixed in proper 
proportions with air, and thus a true explo- 
sive mixture 13 formed, which will explode 
with the force of a gun-shot when fired by 
flame. This explains why a lamp is in 
more danger of exploding when only par- 
tially filled with kerosene, because a larger 
amount of space is filled with the explo- 
sive mixture; it is the same asa larger load 
of powder in agun. 

Many persons suppose that there can be 
no danger of a lamp explosion unless the 
whole body of the oil in the lamp is heated 
to the flashing point; that because the 
temperature of our rooms never rises to 
120°, there can be no danger in using oil 
whose flashing point is 120°. But Dr. 
¢ Baker, secretary of the State Board of 
|nd the iodide of ethyl has also proved Health, has proved by experiment with 
‘fficacious in relieving cardiac and laryn-|lamps, that an explosive mixture may 
eal dyspneea.— Med. and Surg. Rep. form and the lamp may explode while the 
| —-+ ¢ —____ body of oil in the lamp is not above 85° 


the malady. In exceptional cases he com- 
bines it with a little opium, to prevent 
lodism, and, when the breathing is greatly 
compressed, with chloral. During the 
paroxysm, however, M. Sée employs the 
lodide of ethyl, a substance discovered in 
1825 by Gay-Lussac, and composed of 
odine and ether, the new compound pos- 
Jessing the respective properties of both 
hese substances. He administers it by in- 
lalation, and he has often found that a 
“Ingle dose of five or six drops has been 
ufficient to cut short a paroxysm. The 
oreathing Once relieved, he then trusts to 
he iodide of potassium to effect a cure. 
“he above treatment has been found useful 
'n all cases of asthma, whatever its origin; 


For Eozema. ¥ om pap ene is she pody a oil in 
HeA ci ; ie lamp is Dot the only factor to be con- 
| pues Pemee esa © ; che 2) sidered, because different parts of the 
Alcohol ADS E28 » balay) lamp become very unequally heated. If 
‘Glycerine... .. .6 q: 8-24 solut. you will touch the brass collar of a lainp 
nguent. resine...... ..,., 0Z. 1 * Taken from an Address delivered before the 


M.—Rub in gently twice or thrice a day, hg RETET of Michigan by Prof. R. C. Krpzre 


tion of the vapor chamber in our tester to 
the empty space in a partially filled lamp, 
Dr. Baker has constructed a water bath 
and used this lamp (which has a side open- 
ing for filling the lamp) for an oil tester, 
If the lamp. is partially filled with oil, a 
thermometer placed in the oil through this 
opening for the wick, the whole placed in 
this water bath to heat it, and then a 
lighted match passed into the empty space 
of the lamp through this side aperture, we 
have all the conditions of our Michigan oil] 
tester, and the oil may be tested in this ap- 


deep, and is covered with a copper plate, 
so that the heavy vapors cannot escape. 
When a lighted match is passed into this 
vapor chamber, if vapor is present in sen- 
sible quantity, a flash will reveal its pres- 
ence. This vapor chumber represents the 
space inside a lamp which is not Jilled with 
oul. An oil that will flash ata given tem- 
perature in this vapor chamber, will ex- 
plode at the same temperature ina lamp if 
flame is applied, because the flash in the 
vapor chamber is an explosion. ‘The flash- 
ing temperature of an oil in- our tester rep- 
resents the exploding temperature of the 
same oil in a lamp under favorable circum- 
stances. To show more clearly this rela- 


of the Agricultural College of that State, and 


ter washing with soap and water, | President of the State Board of Health, 


paratus the same as in our oil tester. 
thus see that the empty space in this lamp 


You 


ago, and not asign of a moth has since 
appeared. The carpets were also well 
sprinkled all round the sides of the rooms 
with equally good effect. 

For turs, flannels, indeed all woollen ar- 
ticles containing moths, benzine is most 
valuable. Put them in a box, sprinkle 
them with benzine, close the box tightly, 
and in a day or two the pests will be ex- 
terminated, and the benzine will all evap- 
orate on opening. 

Caution.—Benzine, in fluid or vapor 
form, is very inflammable, therefore, when 
using it, have no fire or burning light in 
the room—not even a match on the floor 
to be trod on. With this precaution it is 
safe. With the windows open its odor even 
will soon disappear, 

———*-oo—___———. 
How Portland Cement is Made. 


PORTLAND cement is made near Roches- 
ter, England, in this way: Gray chalk is 
intimately mixed with one-fourth of its 
weight of clay in a pug mill supplied with 
warm water, and is then run off into a set- 
tling pond where the superfluous water is 
removed. The sediment is dried ona floor 
specially constructed and provided with 
flues, then burned in a kiln, and, lastly, 
ground between millstones, 
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Special Advertisements, 
GRADUATE OF PHILA. COL. PHAR. 


Desires a position; one who is thoronghly practical; | 


has six years’ experience; best of reference. Address 

BUCHIU, care of John Hager, 411 Commerce Street, 

Philadelphia. 

— 
A GRADUATE PHILADELPHIA 


College Pharmacy of seven years’ experience in 
first-class store desires a position. Address FER- 
RUM, care of Keasbey & Mattison, 832 N. Front St., 


Phila., Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a thoroughly competent Apothecary (graduate 
of Massachusetts College of Pharmacy); ten years’ 
experience; age 31; prefer going South; can take 
charge of business; references given. Address M. 
D., care J. T. Leary, No. 239 Broadway, South 
Boston, Mass. 

—— 
GRADUATE—10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE, 

Speaks English and German fluently, first class 
references, will be disengaged October Ist. P. C 
P., care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 
re 

WANTED, 

By a druggist, proprietor of store last six years, a 
place to take charge, or asa partner with a physician, 
or will purchase; 16 years’ experience. Address C. 
C. B., Box 79, Plainfield, N. J. 

—— = 

SITUATION WANTED, 

In a retail drug store, by a young man of 15 years’ 
experience; is competent to take charge of a store; 


speaks German and English; can furnish good refer- 
ences, Address J. M., 42 Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED, A SITUATION 


In the West, in some small but growing town, by a 
Drug Clerk (age 23) of six years’ experience, Salary 
not so much of an object as to become acquainted 
with Western towns. Reference given. Address H. 
E. OUTWATER, Box 628, Susquehanna Depot, Pa. 


WANTED. 


The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
aratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 


ow. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 


chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE 5S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5439, Boston, Mass. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 


Wanted to purchase a good piying drug store. 
Give price, location, amount of business, rent and 
terms of sale. H., 1431 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A DRUG STORE WANTED, 


nati, O. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


A drug store carrying a stock of about $5,000 or 
$6,000, and doing a good established business; 
would like to become first acquainted with the busi- 
ness by spending sufficient time in the store; West- 
ern States preferred; reference, the best. Address 
CHEMIST, care of Druee@ists CIRCULAR. 


I WANT A PARTNERSHIP 


In a good paying drug business; I have $2,000 worth 
of drug sundries, good salable goods, to put in asmy 
capital. Iam a druggist of twenty years’ experience, 
and a worker, and willing to do my share of the 
work; of good character, and willing to work for a 
living. Address CHARLES ALEXANDER, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Finest and best located drug store in a southwest- 
ern city of 160,000 population. Store large, airy, and 
handsome; marble floor, elegant fixtures. Stock not 
equalled outside New York city. Sales, $20,000 per 
annum. Good prescription trade. Established 13 
years. Invoice $10,000 to $12,000. Terms cash 
Address EMULSION, care DruaeiIsts CIRCULAR, 
36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
At CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Pleasantly located, doing a paying business; daily 
sales from $18 to $20. Could be largely increased if 
the owner spoke German. Will invoice about 
$3,000; no bonus asked; store rent only $37 per 
month. For particulars address DRUGGIST, care 
Letter Carrier No. 2, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


One of the most elegant and best located corner 
stores on Broadway, New York, at less than invent- 
ory; easy terms to right party. 

First-class corner store in Brooklyn; average daily 
sales, $20 per day; neighborhood City Hall. 

A long established and popular store in Jersey 
City; owner haying acquired a competency retires; 
price, $8,000. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond _jide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


FOR SALE, 


Corner drug store; fine location, neatly fitted up,now 
doing a good business; terms very moderate; I sell 
on account of desire to leave the city. Address 
PHARMACIST, Baltimore, Md., care Carrier No. 4, 


FOR SALE, 


A paying drug store in a thriving railroad village 

in Minnesota; stock averaging from _$1200 to $1500; 
ood reasons given for selling. Address O. P. Q. 

‘are of Noyes Brothers & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn, 


FOR SALE, 


Drug Store situated in thriving railroad town of 
about 4,000 inhabitants, with “Jocal option”? law; 
$1,000 or invoice; stock entirely new; ‘ood reasons 
for selling. Address ‘‘ DRUGS,” care 0 DrvuaGists 
CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the best paying drug stores in Central Penn- 
sylvania; price $2,500. To those who mean busi- 
ness a satisfactory reason for selling will be given on 
addressing RUSSELL & NEWBOURG, 5 North 
5th Street, Philadelphia. 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 


619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the *‘ Druggists Circular,” 
N. Y., and ‘Chemist and ied, Shea England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. ournal of Phar- 
macy,’’ etc. 

(@ Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


FOR SALE, 

A large and elegant drug business,in a town of about 
12,000 inhabitants, in the State of New York. Stock 
and fixtures new and desirable Value, $8,000 or 
more. Annual sales over $24,000, and increasing. Lo- 
cation and surroundings will please the most fastid- 
ious. Will be sold at cost, on easy terms. This is 
a rare opportunity for a live party, and will bear a 
close investivation. No answers to brokers or 
anonymous letters. Adress GREAT BARGAIN, 
care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In a thriving town in the vicinity of New York. 
Fine corner store, centrally located, with large im- 
posing show windows; first-class furniture and 
fixtures, a full and well selected stock, with every 
convenience for carrying on the business. Full in- 
formation in regard to amount of trade, stock, 
terms, etc.,‘will be promptly furnished. Will be sold 
at a great bargain. Apply at STRICKLAND'S 
AGENCY, 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Reena ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee aEEEEEEEEE 

RARE CHANCE TO OBTAIN A PAY- 
ING BUSINESS AT A BARGAIN. 

Drug Store ina live N. Y. town of 6000 inhabitants. 


Stock, includin most of the fixtures, about $6v00). 
Sales $8000 to $9000, and expenses light. Will be 


sold in lump, or oninventory, or any faz7 way to suit 


DISEASES OF HOGS, or HOG CHOLERA. 

We are sole agent for a fluid preparation that cures 
the disease called Hog Cholera; we want a reliable 
druggist to test its merits in each infected district. 
W. e M. BAKER, Sole Agent, Columbus, Ohio. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N.. Ye, = 


SILVER PLATINC. 


A receipt for the best silver plating liquid ever of- 
fered, sent to any address for 50 cents. 

It is cheap, easily applied, and warra uted to 
wear well. Just the Thing for Soda Ap- 
puratus; it can be put up and retailed with 
large profits. Address J. A. RANDOLPH, 


Elmira, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
A407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 


APOTHECARIES. 
Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 


promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, | 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year, 


L. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New Patent Medicines. 


Essences, Essence Oil, Perfumery, Hair Oil, 
Bay Rum, Cologne. Toothpowders Mu- 
cilage, Ink, Williams’ Liniment, 
Williams’ Cholera Mixture. 


Our new net price-list will be out on 15th of No- 
vember; our prices are put down to ** Hard Pan.” 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 


ce SE 
MILES BROTHERS & CO., 


102 FULTON STREET, 
. NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of 


BRUSHES. 


Specialty of 


Druggists’ OC. H. Pencils 
and 


purchaser, and must be sold, if it all, before Dec. 1. 
erms, Cash only. No others need apply. Reason 
for sale, business in another State makes it necessary 
for the proprietor to change residence. Address 
W. H. MONELL, 81 Allen St., Rochester, N. Y., 
or G. C. H., Box 4177, New York. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000, in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘‘ business chances” a specialty ; 
ecrrespondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
seriptive circular contaiuing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio. 


E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, Toledo, Ohio.” 
Quinine Flower. 


Supplied on application to me, at St. Marks, Wakulla 


County, Florida. 
Oct. 7th, 1878. WM. G. DENHAM. 


SODA APPARATUS. 


Will purchase second-hand Soda Apparatus for 
cash if offered low enough. Address, stating whose 
make, from whom purchased, lowest price; also con- 
dition of the goods. 


CHARLES LOOKER, 


Watertown, Mass. 


a 
EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE 


without delay, LOCHMAN’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See DruaarIsTs CIRCULAR, August, 1877, page 141. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 
Manufacturer of 


Pure Vin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foi, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


replies. 
N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 
Descriptive list sent free. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
#'And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes. 
Centennial Medal awarded us. 


TYLER importers, 


54 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


FINCH, 


OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 


(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 
est prices, quality considered. 

Examination of this stock will pay any careful 
buyer. Inquiry is cordially invited. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENOE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU Go TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLe AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &e. 
J. ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARIA 
SHERRIES. 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES, 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & hOLON, GINS. 


MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENXESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 


We solicit the Drug Trade only. 


Fine Rye Whiskies, &c. 


FOR MEDICAL USE. 


A. C. WAGGONER & BRO,, 
{ Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Orders from all parts of the country solicited. 
Price List mailed on application. 


M. FRANKEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


F'ine Cigars. 


1 { ACOSTA 1-4 M. 

se ECIALTIES. { BEAUTIES 1-10 M. 

A10-cent Cigar which can be sold for 5 cts. 
And other brands of higher and lower grades. 

88 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator. 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Wines, BRANDIES, QC. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


Druggists’ 


HAND-BOOK 


—OF— 


American Drugs. 


Their Common, English and 
Botanical Names arranged in 
alphabetical order, with their 
properties and uses. 

For correct and quick refer- 
ence, this Hand-Book is the best 
ever published. 


Price 50 Cents, Postage Paid. 
CHENEY & MYRICK, 


15 Union Street, Boston. 


DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, 


No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
PRIOB, $1.60 A YEAR, 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE Y! 
A. W. BALCH & ©O., 


IMPORTERS, 


84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. — 


Address P. O. Box 2580. 
——— 
TO DRUGGISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 


We want RELIABLE AGENTS to whom a liber& 
commission and exclusive sales in cities am 
towns will be given for the sale of 


OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


Galvanic Appliances. 


They are a positive and speedy cure for Rheuma-— 


lism, Sciatica, Nervous Debdility, Spinal, Liver an 
Kidney Complaints, Impotency, Spermatorrhad, 


THE HOWARD GALVANIC SHIELD 


FITS ANY PART OF THE siete re 


Price for No. 1... 2.20 fe cece scseeee cess 

“© 9, with 5 generators......--- 10.00 
THE PROSTATUS, for disease and weakness 
of the Prostate Gland and seminal emission) 


AMERICAN GALVANIC co., 
951 and 953 Broadway, N. Y. 


November, 1878. | 


Notes and Queries. 


weeenrererr_ere_—e ee eer 

Norics.—Jt és desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communications” suitable for Tak Drueaists 
Crrcubar ore respectfully -soliciled, and when vre- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 

00d time for the next succeeding number, they should 
in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 

E. 8S. (Newbern, N. C.).—Glycerine has been 
recommended as a Substitute for Alcohol 
inmaking Show-bottle Colors, for the pur- 
pose of keeping them from freezing. From twenty 
to thirty per cent. would probably be sufficient in 
North Carolina and the neighboring States, but in 
the extreme Northwest both alcohol and glycerine 
are needed in larger proportions. Of course inter- 
mediate climates require a proportional percentage. 


H., M. D. (Palestine, Texas).—_Officinal Tine- 
ture of Muriate of Iron. There is no dif- 
ference in strength between the tincture made ac- 
cording to the last revision of the Pharmacopeia 
and that prepared under the directions of the pre- 
ceding revision. The manipulations vary only in a 
very unimportant particular. The Pharmacopeia 
of 1860 ordered three ounces of iron wire, seven- 
teen and a half ounces of muriatic acid, and a suf- 
ficiency of nitric acid and water to be used for 
making one pint of solution of sesquichloride of 
iron, which was, as soon as cold, to be mixed with 
three pints of alcohol, The Pharmacopeia of 187, 
on the contrary, directs an identical solution of fer- 
ric chloride to be prepared and kept for use under 
the name of Liquor Ferri Chioridi. Then, when 
the tincture is needed, it is to be made by mixing 
half a pint of the iron solution with one pint and a 
half of alcohol. As a consequence the two tinc 
tures are exactly alike, The strong solution of 
chloride of iron kept on hand may be found useful 
for several different purposes. 


J. H. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—(1.)—Your formula 
appears to be a copy of that given by Prof. Diehl, 
out with one mistake. Only three ounces of alco- 
nol ought to be used. Five ounces, as you have it, 
render the preparation apt to precipitate, and make 
the finished elixir measure eighteen fluid ounces, 
instead of one pint as it should be. With this mod- 
ification, there seems to be no difficulty in obtaining 
a good Hlixir of Phosphate of Iron, Quinia and 
Strychnia, Of course it is necessary to avoid the 
addition of too much ammonia, otherwise some 
quinia will be precipitated. Another formula for 
the same preparation, substantially producing like 
results, was given in the June number of this year, 
page 109. (2.)\—Spirit of Orange for elixirs is 
usualiy made by dissolving one fluid ounce of oil 
of orange in nine fluid ounces of alcohol. The 
Flavoring Extract of Orange described in the last 
March issue of Tae Drueeists CrrouLaR is prob- 
ably as good for the same purpose, if not prefer- 
able. 


G. H. K. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).—Cod Liver Oil 
with Extract of Malt, Cod liver oil, it ap- 
pears, is very easily emulsified with extract of malt. 
All that is necessary is to warm the extract to ren- 
der it more fluid, and to mix it with the oil in a 
mortar, or to shake them briskly together in a bot- 
tle. ‘‘he emulsion forms at once without difficulty, 
and is said to be permanent. As to the proportion 
of the two substances, equal parts of each would 
probably give a satisfactory mixture, but more or 
less oil might be used according to the effecis de- 
sired. 


CG. #. N. (Cambridge, 
Tincture of Phosphorus. 
lary of Cadet had the following: 

Phosphorus, finely divided........ 1 scruple. 

Balphuricgether,, ../.. sevisiscsse oe 150 scruples. 

Macerate for one month, with occasional agita- 
tion, and decant the clear liquid into small vials 
covered with black paper. The solution contains 
one-tenth of a grain of phosphorus in every fifteen 
grains by weight. The former French Codex di- 
rected one part of phosphorus for fifty of ether, the 
Prussian Pharmacopeia one for eighty, and other 

_ authorities larger proportions, but in all cases the 
quantity of phosphorus dissolved is only 1 in 150. 
The dose is from one and a half to twelve grains in 
@n appropriate mixture. Owing to its uncertain 
effects, the preparation has been dismissed from 
most pharmacopeias now in use. 


X, (Cincinnati, O.).—_WMethylated Spirit is 
-the name given in England to alcohol mixed with 
one-tenth of its volume of imperfectly rectified 
naphtha. The spirit thus rendered offensive to the 
taste und smell can no longer be used as a bever- 
age, but, being sold duty free, may be employed in 
the arts for many processes that need not be here 
enumerated, The same rule does not hold good in 
this country for the simple reason that it has not 
the sanction of law. Some provision, we believe, 
is made in favor of manufacturing chemists, but 
only large consumers can profit by it, while in Eng- 
land the free spirit can be procured in any quantity. 
Whether a similar regulation would prove equally 
advantageous here is a question that we must leaye 


Mass.). — Ethereal 
The old formu- 


in their way of submitting to taxes. The stamp- 
tax on matches, for instance, still in existence in 
this country, neyer met here with much opposition, 
and must be very productive. But when a similar 
tax was, three or four years since, attempted to be 
imposed in England, and a short time after in 
Fra>ce, the opposition and popular discontent were 
so great and outspoken that the tax had to be 
abandoned, and some other way of raising its equiv- 
alent revenue devised. Yet France has substan- 
tially adopted the English regulations regarding 
methylated spirit, and the working of the system 
appears to give general satisfaction, but it does not 
follow that it would be equally successful in this 
country. 


M. G. (Chandleroville, O.).-HMop Bitters, A 
preparation of that name must be, as you say your- 
self, of indefinite composition ; but there seems to 
be no difficulty—unless you are trying to imitate 
the bitters of some other person—in making a suit- 
able mixture. We would propose the following, 


subject to such changes as experience may suggest : 


Hresh Nopss s/3 tas ss fevahs deileeraeieys 2 ounces. 
“orange peel....3....... 1 ounce. 
Cardamom seed: ... 5.25% aeres de 1 drachm. 
CRAnaMORTe 5. rca rears oc rents 15 grains. 

Gloyesien = <crtigis 4d: idee cies eh oe 10 ; 
Gad beateeter Geniv sie -el ches . 10 Ss 
Alcohols .cdenyie. hore. Seuss eee TOunces; 
Simple syrup 8 sg 
IW SEG ays CaN Oo so crac ose otvaistines ccs Sufficient. 


Mix the alcohol with ten ounces of the water, 
and in the menstruum macerate the solid ingredi- 
ents for about fourteen days. Then transfer the 
mixture to a percolator, pack it firmly, and pour 
upon it enough water to make the percolate meas- 
ure twenty-four fluid ounces. To this add the sim- 
ple syrup, and filter. 


J. J. (Clev land, 0.).—To Stain Horn in 
Imitation of Tortoise-sheli, mix equal 
parts of quicklime and red lead with enough liquid 
caustic soda to make a soft paste; with g small 
brush lay it on the horn in such way as to’ imitate 
the mottle of true tortoise-shell, and when dry re- 
peat the operation two or three times. The parts 
to which the paste has been applied become dark 
and opaque, while the rest remains translucent, so 
that the horn on being placed over a foil of Duich 
gold metal makes a very good imitition of. tor- 
toise-shell. Of course a great deal depends on the 
taste and judgment displayed in the disposition of 
the staining matezial. 


J. H. (Philadelphia).—(.)—-Milk of Assa- 
foetida. A concentrated emulsion of the gum- 
resin in water might be preserved for use by the 
addition of alcohol, but it is doubtful if it could be 
kept very long without separating, and the presence 
of alcohol might in some cases be objectionable. 
There is really scarcely any difficulty or trouble 
in preparing the emulsion just when it is ordered. 
(2.)—Inquire of wholesale druggists. 


A Pharmaceutical Tourist.—A corre- 
spondent from Zerre Haute, Ind., sends the fol- 
lowing request : 

“Can the editor of Tar Druaa@ists CIRCULAR, or 
any of the readers of the journal, point out or de- 
scribe the places of greatest interest in England, 
France, Holland, Switzerland and Italy for a phar- 
maceutist to visit, who intends to make the jour- 
ney, and desires to learn as much as possible of his 
profession as carried on in Europe ?”” [As no men- 
tion is made of Germany, we presume our corre- 
spondent is already familiar with the pharmaceuti- 
cal institutions of that country.] 


A. EH. Magoffin (Humboldt, Kansas), in regard 
to the subject of essence of lemon discussed last 
month in THe Drua@a@isTs CIRCULAR, writes that 
the fault lies in the essential oil used by the com- 
plaining correspondent. [A similar explanation 
was suggested, but perhaps the essence had been 
bought ready made.—Ep. D. C.] “‘If the essence, 
says A, #. M., is made from pure oil, it will not be- 
come rancid. I have prepared it for ten years, and 
never had trouble. Lo Restore Rancid Oil 
of Lemon, wash it with an equal volume of boil- 
ing distilled water, shake it occasionally until it is 
cool, and pour off the oil or separate it with a si- 
phon. If necessary, repeat the operation. Oil of 
lemon which had acquired so strong a turpentine 
odor that the uninitiated would have said it was 
pure turpentine, was made sweet again by this 
process. 

“TI would suggest that, if possible, the name 
‘Salts of Lemom? be changed. I haye had it 
called for by persons who supposed it to be an arti- 
cle used for ‘guick lemonade,’ and if I had not ex. 
plained the nature of the salts in question, serious 
accidents might have resulted.” 


To Messrs. James G. Steel & Co. (San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) we are indebted for carefully gathered 
specimens of the leaves and branches of Berberis 
aquifolium and B. repens. The plants haye been 
of late the object of some attention, but need no 
further description than that not long since given 
in the columns of Tax Drugaists CrrcuLaR. The 


for the sake of its curious prickly holly-like leaves, 
yellow flowers and racemes of purplish berries. 
The root of the plant is the only part used in medi- 
cine, 


HE. S. G. (Fort Plain, N. Y.).—Onguentum 
Butyri Compositum,. We would suggest 
that thisname may be meant to designate one of 
the many ointments once much in use for eye dis- 
eases, and in which fresh butter was the excipient. 
The following is the formula of one of them that 
still holds a place among the officinal list of the 
Paris Codex : 

HRegent’s Ophthalmic Ointment, 


Fresh butter... ... es tee: 3 drachms, 
Cantphorisa.ce oceans . 1 grain. 
Red precipitate £2. jisSis.. T3ise.ot 10 grains 
Acetate of lead, ‘crystallized... 10 


Mix thoroughly. 

But of course this is only a surmise. Perhaps 
some of our readers can supply more definite infor- 
mation, 


H. A. (Beaver, Pa.).—A Plant to Identify. 
The incomplete specimen was submitted to Profes- 
sor George Thurber, of this city, who kiodly has 
given its botanical history as follows: ‘* The plant 
is an Aster; beyond that it is hardly possible to go. 
It belongs to the group including Aster wndulutus, 
A. cordifolius, A. sagittifolius, etc., the differences 
in which are in the foliage, especially the lower 
leaves, which in this specimen are absent. Asters, 
asa general thing for so large a genus—we have 
from 125 to 150 species—have thus far beamt™rarely 
accused of medicinal properties. The Southern A. 
tortéfolius has a domestic reputation in South Caro- 
lina as a diuretic, and A. cordifilius—which the 
specimen is as likely to be as anything—and A. 
puniveus are said to be antispasmodics.”? The 
plant, therefore, appears to have no claim to the 
name of /iheumatism Weed, by which it is, accord- 
ing to H, A., ourcorrespondent, designated by some, 
Popular names of plants are notoriously mislead- 
ing and inaccurate, and this is no exception to the 
rule. We very much question the remarkable me- 
dicinal properties attributed to it as a tonie and 
alterative. 


Augu:t Knoefel (New Albany, Ind.), in answer 
to a query published in the last number of THE 
Druaea@ists CrrouLaRr, writes that hecan supply the 
Scrofula Weed there mentioned, as the plant 
grows in his neighborhood. 


J. C. (Alexandria, Va.).—The following, taken 
from our back numbers, is probably the formula de- 
sired ; 

Colorless Tincture of Bromide of 


lodine. 
Todine, resublimed ..... ... 1 ounce. 
Bromine’: {eis es .eniclee ees 4 drachms. 
Alcon see nies see. ot 17 fluid ounces, 
Sulphugfe ether....... 0.080525. q re 
Glycerine? T..5. Jaa wesite weed 2 ‘ 
Bisulphite of soda............. 2 ounces, 


Dissolve the iodine in the alcohol, and the bro- 
mine in the ether; add the glycerine to the solution of 
bromine, and mix the two solutions together. Last- 
ly, add the bisulphite, powdered, and let the mixture 
stand several days, shaking frequently, when it 
will become perfectly colorless. Should the tinc- 
ture afterwards acquire a reddish color, a small 
quantity of bisulphite of soda will suffice to render 
it colorless again. 


W. OC. (Chicago, Jll.).—_Queéstions of Prac- 
tice. (1.)—Dr. King’s directions for making fluid 
rages of life-root appear to be good and practical 

ones, only that the quantity of percolate reserved at 
first is, in our opinion, somewhat too large, as it 
necessitates too long an evaporation of the second 
liquors. The formulas given in King’s Dispensa- 
tory for preparing fluid extracts are, we believe, 
generally conceded to be judicious and satisfactory 
in practice. The same cannot be said of all those 
recommended by the Pharmacopeia for the same 
class of preparations. The menstruum of alcohol, 
glycerine and waterthere directed for nearly every 
one of them has before this been condemned by 
more than one pharmaceutical writer, as glycerine, 
although advantageous in some cases, is useless in 
many others, and in some positively injurious. (2.) 
—The fluid extract of life-root (Senecio aureus) is 
not officinal, but is considered a regular preparation, 
and is mentioned in nearly every list of dealers in 
fluid extracts. (3.)—Elixirs. When no name of 
maker is given, it stands to reason that the druggist 
can take his choice, and the best thing he can do, 
whenever practicable, is to dispense those of his 
own making. 


A. F. (New Corner, Ind.).—(.)—To Clean 
Brass, the following mixture is frequently em- 
ployed, but to ensure a lasting polish, it is neces- 
sary to afterwards rub the brass with Paris white or 
precipitated chalk ; 

Oxalic acid.... 


2 drachms, 


Sulphuric Acid. votes cuca sceteces.s 3 2 ~ 
Powdered rotten stone............ 2 ounces. 
NV. BUOR as stew anautee since cpa ong (as 74s 2 pints. 


Mix. Some object to the sulphuric acid, and sub- 
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fot Congress to decide. Experience only could show Berberis Ae ronan: it appears, is commonly anton stitute for it one ounce of oxalic acid, (2.)—-Cap- 
its practicability, for it is singular how nations vary | cultivated in gardens and shrubberies in England |sicum for Cabbage-worms was recom- 


mended last month by another correspondent. As 
you are informed that the same plan answers well 
in your neighborhood, we must conclude that the 
remedy is successful, 


J. C. (South Circle, Ga.):.—To Silver Glass 
other processes are known besides the one de- 
scribed in THe Druearsts CrrouLtar of March, 
1875, to which you are alluding. They chiefly differ 
in the kind of reducing agent added for precipitat- 
ing the silverin the, shape of a shining and adhe- 
sive metallic pellicle. In the process just now 
spoken of, glucose is the substance used, while in 
other methods tartaric acid, tartrates, aldehyde, 
etc., are recommended, but in all cases the silver 
salt must be there in substantially the same propor- 
tion. There is, therefore,. scarcely any possibility 
of finding, as you, desire, a cheaper formula. We 
think, however, that you are. mistaken in calling 
that process an expensive one, for it is certainly not 
so, by comparison with the old mercury and tin 
amalgamation method. 


Reactions to be Explained,.—J. Z. 11. 
(Walla Walla, W. 7.) asks: (1.)—‘‘ Will you ex- 
plain to me the reactions which take place in the 
following prescription? [The document is copied 
verbatim.—Ep. D. C.] 


Prescription, 
Potassii chlo., 
Sodii hyposulphiye.23-..5.1 osu nccmuase fa Zi. 
AGUS. seas iocctaehee et stele Se ¥ Ey 
Tinct:ferti: chlor i405 605). inh sala te 3 iv. 


Mix. When the tincture of iron is added, the 
solution becomes very black, and in a short time 
changes through various purple shades to an almost 
colorless mixture. The first time I dispensed it, it 
contained thirty grains of sulphate of quinia, but 
that substance was afterwards directed to be omit- 
ted on account of the precipitate formed. (2.)—In 
the following, is the morphia expected to dissolve ? 

Compound spirit of ether .. ....... 2 ounces. 

Sulphate of morphia 8 grains. 

Mix.” 

[ANsWER.—(1.)—We confess that we can only 
partly account for the reaction. The change of 
color from light brown to a black, and finally to an 
almost colorless solution, is easily explained. It is 
observed whenever sesquichloride of iron is sub- 
mitted to reducing agents such as hyposulphite of 
soda. The black color is that of the iron chlorides 
intermediate between the sesqui- and the pro- 
to-chloride, and the very light green color that of 
the protochloride of iron. But what is not so 
readily understood is that the reduction should 
take place in the presence of an excess of chlorate 
of potassa—such, we presume, is the meaning of 
** Potassii chlo.’’ directed in the prescription. ‘The 
reaction might be explained by the supposition that 
either the chlorate of potassa has no oxidizing ac- 
tion in the cold, or that the hyposulphite had lost 
some of its water of crystallization, and was there- 
fore really in excess. Such surmises, however, are 
not of great value. unless supported by facts; they 
only serve to indicte in what direction experiments 
should be made in order to prove what aie the 
real chemical reactions. (2..—Sulphate of 
Morphia and Compound Spirit of 
Ether. The salt is not soluble in alcohol holding 
ether in solution. The experiment has been made 
by more than one druggist of first dissolving the 
sulphate of morphia in the alcohol directed for 
making the spirit of ether, and afterwards adding 
the ether and ethereal oil in the requisite propor- 
tion. Intwenty-four hours or less, the alkaloidal 
salt was in every case found to be completely pre 
cipitated.] 


G. W. W. (Odin, Zil.)—Your query is rather in- 
definite. If by ** Cosmetics®? you mean the 
stick-pomatums often sold here under the French 
name of Cosmeliques, We answer that receipts for 
their preparation were printed in THE DruGG@IsTs 
CIRCULAR for January, 1878, and January, 1876, 
lf something else is desired, it should be stated 
with more precision. 


S. S. (Haverstraw, N. Y.) wishes to know how 
to make the Cough Syrup mentioned in the 
August number of THE DruGGisTs CIRCULAR, 80 
as to blend the tar witn the other ingredients, 
The formula was as follows : 

20 drops. 
Sweet spirit of nitre....... ....... 1 drachm, 
Rimi Ble; BYTOP oars cole soe un inj es 2 ounces. 
We would suggest to first pour into a mortar the 

sweet Ditre, and then the tar. With the help of 
some stirring the tar ought to dissolve ulmost 
completely, or at least form a homogeneous mix- 
ture. Lastly, the syrup should be added ia small 
quantities at a time, with constant stirring. Of 
course the resulting mixture would not be clear, 
but it would hold the tar well suspended. Another 
way would be to rub the tar with about forty 
grains of powdered sugar, and to add first the syrup, 
and lastly the sweet spirit of nitre. But the first 
method appears preferable, as perhaps the ma- 
nipulation might succeed in the bottle as well as 
in a mortar, 


: 


ai 
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P. H. A. (Churubusco, Ind.).—To Disguise 
the Taste of Quinia, both elixir of wild 
cherry bark and compound elixir of dandelion are 
recommended. The first may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Elixir of Wild Cherry Bark. 

Fluid extract of wild cherry bark. 2 fluid ounces. 

Simple elixty . 6 as. spwathe.vicuseees 14 a6 

Mix, and filter. 

The following is the formula of P. C. Candidus 
for the second: 


Compound Elixir of Dandelion. 


Dandelion: L006 :...0).. sc. Jes cants oe 6 ounces. 
Wild cherry bark...........+-.. 4 of 
Centias toot.-.4 4.29. PB sue 1 ounce. 
Orange peel......... -....». «. 2% ounces. 
OINNAMONGTF. MGs ie Uses ceys 1 ounce. 
Coriander S000 i soi isss).2. 550088 i 

Amine ReeA. Ces. Le 2 drachms. 
Caraway neede ois ee eet al 2 bee 
Cardamom seed....... ......6. 2 s 
LicoriceiPoot.. fy» cei. ealde ci 1 ounce. 
BUINDIR SFLU: yin has Belson es 40 fluid ounces, 
Alcohol, 

WERE ets Gis dns mate of each Sufficient. 


Exhaust the powdered drugs by percolation with 
enough of a mixture of one volume of alcohol for 
three of water to obtain six pints and a half of per- 
colate; mix this with the simple syrup, and filter. 

In either case the quinia is to ve mixed with the 
elixir without the addition of acid; it must be only 
suspended, not dissolved. 


J. H. D. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Hager gives the 
following formula, but we cannot say how near i 
comes to the original article : 

Injection Brou. 


THGIMMGO. WALCT a5. Feo kte «cle wc atge wee 3% ounces. 


Sulphate of zinc..:............... 8 grains. 
ROUSE GE REM a hoc cis ve 9 ciesslacsis yoo LO bad 
Tincture of catechu..... Fas es AOU rs 
Sydevham’s wine of opium....... 30 s 


Mix. For external use. 


P. A. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), in answer to a query 
published in the last number of THE Drueaists 
CrrcuLar, writes that the botanical name of the 
California Rose there mentioned, is Calysterga 
pubescens. 


S. W. (Cleveland, O.).—Below we give three re- 
ceipts for various grades of red sealing-wax : 


Fine Red Sealing-wax. 


Pale Shean. oo oo ciaern cian esemin's Sis 4 ounces. 
Venice turpentine... ............ 10 drachms. 
English vermilion............ 2 ounces. 


Ordinary Red Sealing-wax. 


Shellac.... ... one pie EARN 2 ounces. 
FRERED johny siaao oaiteiee oie aba aayconins lols pe 
Venice turpentine . 2... ....6.0c-+ 12 drachme. 
Chrome. red 1.3.02. cawsioaee ina salax 12 7 
Cheap Red Bottle-wax. 
Resin 5. Jota Ube sae eee cn atv esas 10 ounces, 
Turpentine: =. 20 seek totet.. atsve kel (OnBee: 
Beeswax, ose cessive Fob hin sca oe 1 : 
Pallow ly ctee Meas Ceae ee Sale Memes 1 


3 ounces. 
The manipulation is about the same for the three 
kinds. First, the resins are to be melted with at 
low a heat as will suffice, then the turpentine pre- 
viously warmed is to be added, and lastly the color- 
ing material. The first quality is only used in 
sticks, and the third when melted, for dipping bot- 


tles in. The second can be employed for either 
purpose. When the wax is used for dipping, is 


should be kept at atemperature just sufficient to 
render it liquid, as too much heat causes it to foam 
and to rapidly become brittle. Even with this pre- 
caution it is necessary to add a little turpentine 
from time to time, to replace the essential oil lost 
by evaporation. 


A. M. Wilson (Russellville, Ark.) kindly sends us 
the following formula for a cough mixture which 
he has found to be of great value whenever such a 
preparation was needed. Our correspondent, how- 
ever, does not claim the formula to be original with 
him : 


Aristos Cough Mixture. 

PEM YLE BH LUP 4.cc xe nic lote a's cle sta see talons 10 ounces. 
VNU reMGMl Fo. os Sd oe tea teas a 
Camphorated tincture of opium..... a, 

EE Wine Of APOC recut cee ae ace ree eee 
f Diluted sulphuric acid............... 4 drachms. 


y Solution of sulphate of morphia, U. 


Sweet spirit of nitre....... ......... 2 ounces. 
Tincture of sanguinaria............. 4 drachms. 


Mix the different ingredients together in the 
same order as they are written. The dose is from 
five drops to a teaspoonful, three or four times 
daily. 


A Stain Not Easily Removed.—Zleon 
(Orange, VN. J.) writes that a short time since a 
friend of his, while holding a plucked leaf of Canna 
edulis, placed the stem against her sacque of white 
corduroy. The result was a large stain which ja- 
velle water and salt of tartar failed to remoye, The 


ing water‘it turned brown. Our correspondent would 
like to know of some way of erasing the blemish. 
In answer we must remark that very few vegetable 


| colors can withstand the bleaching action of the 


alkaline hypochlorites. Among these we may name 


| caoutchouc, which, although not properly a coloring 


agent, can dye the fingers a pretty fast brown color, 
as any one may know who has handled silk-weed, 
salsify, dandelion, etc. The moreor less milky 
juice of these plants contains caoutchone in the 
state of emulsion, which on drying assumes the 
dark brown color in which it is usually seen, From 
personal experience we know that these stains can 
readily be removed from the hands by first rubbing 
them thoroughly with lard and then washing with 
soap and water. The effect of the greasy substance 
is to dissolve the caoutchouc, which is then washed 
away with the soapy solution. We are not familiar 
enough with the canna edulis in the green state to 
know whether it contains caoutchouc or not, but 
the character of the stain produced seems to indi- 
cate that it does. We would, therefore, suggest 
that the spot be treated in the manner above indi- 
cated, and would request leon to communicate to 
us the result.of the experiment. 


CO. R. (Ann Arbor, Mich..—To Obtain a 
Copyright, we think the best way is to apply to 
a patent agent. We may recommend as such 
Messrs. Munn & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 

K. & KR. (Lake City, Col.).—(.)—The sample of 
mineral isa species of clay. ‘It rapidly disintegrates 
in water, but after ignition becomes very hard and 
compact. It contains too much iron, however, to be 
used for any but the coarsest kind of pottery. More 
cannot be said without a chemical analysis. (2.)— 
The Rocky Mountain Castor, a specimen’of 
which was inclosed in the same package, is of fair 
quality, and in no way inferior to the Canadian cas- 
tor commonly found here. It would, we believe, 
sell without much difficulty in the New York mar- 
ket, provided, of course, the price asked suited the 
views of purchasers. 


D. A. P. (Jowa).—Your communication offering 
a reward for acertain receipt is of too personal a 
nature to be published in the Noles und Queries. 
It could only be inserted as an advertisement in the 
appropriate columns. 


The Pepsine of Messrs. 
Moore, 

The readers of THE Drueeists CrrcuLaR will 
probably remember that in the July number (page 
125) the substance of a communication from Mr. 
O'Donnell, of Washington, was published, in which 
certain disparaging statements were made by Mr. 
O’D., calling in question the business integrity of 
that long established London house. The allegation 
was that it had placed in the market pepsine con- 
siderably under the represented weight, and that he, 
Mr. O’D , had had the ill luck to have several of the 
bottles fall into his hands in the course of his pur- 
chases from a wholesale Baltimore house from 
which he received his supplies. The story, as it 
came to us, seemed to be so straightforward, that, 
after some hesitation, we concluded to trim down 
the article and insert the alleged facts in their sim- 
plest form. We had no reason for contradicting 
Mr. O'D., but we expressed surprise that the integ- 
rity of Messrs. 8S. & M. should be impeached. Well, 
it now turns out that the deficiency of weight was 
no fault at all of the manufacturers. The bottles 
under weight are not sold originally by weight, but 
by the dozen. The Washington apothecary ordered 
an ounce of pepsine, and received instead of an ounce 
bottle, four smaller bottles, each presumed to weigh 
a quarter of an ounce, but on weighing they were 
found to be short. These bottles are put up by S. 
& M.,s0 says our authority, inround boxes, with 
measures attached to the corks. They are intended 
only to be retailed to the public. For dispensing 
purposes in prescriptions they send out plain bot- 
tles, each containing an‘ounce, ‘The retail bottles, 
with measures adjusted to the corks, are put up in 
five different sizes, and are sold by the dozen with 
no reference to any definite weight. ‘In putting 
up the retail sizes, the bottles are carefully filled, 
but according to the thickness of the glass there 
will be a slight difference in the amount contained 
inthem. They are therefore never sold as contain- 
ing a specified weight.” 

From this statement it appears that the Baltimore 
house had, by some mistake, purchased from S. & 
M. pepsine designed for retail trade, instead of that 
put up expressly for dispensing purposes. Savory & 
Moore are cleared from all unjust intentions by this 
simple narrative of facts. The publication of Mr. 
O’Donnell’s statement, though at the time it seemed 
to be correct, shows how easy it is to be misled by 
appearances. No doubt he honestly thought him- 
self to be in the right, and prima facie he was, but 
when the truth comes out, nobody is to blame. We 
are glad of it; and have much satisfaction in being 
able to make the foregoing emendation of Mr. 
O’D.’s unsavory note of July last. 


A Point Well Taken.—John H. Pope (New 
Orleans, La.) writes as follows: ‘‘I observe under 
the head of ‘Complaints from Charleston Drug 


Savory & 


color at first was reddish; after being washed in boil- ; Clerks’ the Jaw of that city is ‘ That it shall not be 


lawful for the proprietor of any pharmaceutical | filter. The wine of beef and iron often noticed in 


shop to allow any person not qualified according to 
the law to dispense poisons or compound prescrip- 
tions.’ I would like to know how an apprentice in 
an apothecary’s shop is ever to become competent 
to dispense prescriptions and poisons if he is not 
allowed to practise until he becomes proficient. It 
reminds me of the old joke of the mother who told 
her son he must not bathe in the stream until he 
knew how to swim.” 


0. B. (St. Louis, Mo.).—The bottle caps adver- 
tised in Tuer Druaeists CrrcuLar are not, it 
seems, kept by all wholesale druggists. We are in- 
formed that they can be obtained from McKesson 
& Robbins; it is likely they are also procurable from 
other dealers in druggists’ sundries. 


H. (Niagara Fails).—Your essay on some of the 
grievances of druggists against physicians is not 
without some foundation, but it israther one-sided. 
It is not suitable for publication in the columns of 
THE Druaeists CrrcuLar. 


M. (Chicago, Ill.).—Unehangeable Red 
Precipitate Ointment. The following pro- 
cess was recommended last year by one of our cor- 
respondents : 

Red oxide of mercury............ 60 grains. 

Captorionl cys cass eiancs acess secs 60t0 90“ 

Simple cerate, enough to complete 480“ 

The mercuric oxide is to be first rubbed with the 
oil, and enough simple cerate afterward added to 
make the fatty excipient equal one troy ounce in 
all. 


L. (Baltimore, Md.) sends the following receipt 
which in some respects differs from those already 
published in Tor Druaeeists CIRCULAR: 

Ladies’ Shoe Dressing, 


Extract of logwood............ ... 2 ounces. 
Bichromate of potassa 2 drachms. 
Yellow prussiate of potassa....... 2 fe 
Powdered DOrax’..ssccicucw see sales « 3 ounces. 
W ater-of ‘AMMONIA ci. wtocencles sser a 
Shellac... osswers. sap seas dean 10." ee 
WaLEE ociestesicins cold co vee ae sees 1 gallon. 


Dissolve the extract in the water, heating the 
liquid nearly to the boiling point. Then add the 
chromate and the prussiate of potassa. After a 
deep rich blue color has formed, add the borax, and 
when it has dissolved the shellac, and lastly the am- 
monia. Leave the whole on the stove, agitating the 
mixture with a stick of wood until the smell of am- 
monia has disappeared. The solution of logwood 
must be heated to nearly the boiling point before 
adding the salts of potash, otherwise only a dirty 
blue color will be obtained. The resulting polish, 
says our correspondent, is as good as any that can 
be found in the market. 


L. C. T. (New York) Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Phosphate of Lime. 


Cod liver oll se ions oi saras,calsce 4 ounces, 
Glyconine 3) 2 eee 4 9 drachms. 
Brandy or diluted alcohol....... 1% ounce, 
Phosphate of lime ............ 4 drachms. 
Essence of bitter almonds....... 2 drachms. 
Water so 28ss:75 Sufficient. 


briskly all the while. When the emulsion is com- 
piete add the phosphate of lime freshly precipitated, 
the brandy, the essence of almonds, and lastly 
enough water to complete ten fluid ounces. Gly- 
coniné 18 made by mixing five parts in weight of con 
centrated glycerine with four parts of yolks of eggs 
previously well beaten. The essence of bitler al- 
monds is a solution of one drachm of the essential 
oilin eight ounces of alcohol. The emulsion gen. 
erally keeps well, but the bottle must be well shaken 
before the dose is taken. 


Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Lac- 
tophosphate of Lime. 


God Diver olka. its tedeansta es 4 ounces. 
Gury arabdicr inne «6s. o> eeslasar ie 7k 
Suga. S5secke eee ss cdesactin sce 6 drachms. 
Solution of lactophosphate of 

lime containing 144 drachm to 

the fluid ounce............... 14 ounce. 
Alcohols 36 .teavedsvrabe chi ae © 4 drachms, 
Essence of almonds........ ... 2 Sy 
Water, sufficient for............ 10 fluid ounces. 


Place in a dry mortar the oil with the gum arabic 
and the powdered sugar, mix them well, and add 
the solution of lactophosphate of lime and six 
drachms of water. Make an emulsion to which add 
the remainder of the water, and lastly the alcoho) 
and the essence. 


W. #. FT. (Cumberland, Md.).—To Preserve 
Flowers. The flowers of the night blooming 
cereus can, we presume, be preserved with their 
natural appearance by the general process described 
in Tae Druaaists CrrcuLtar of February, 1878. 


FE. (New Orleans, La.).— Elixir of Beef 
might be made as follows : 


MUXUSHCL OF DOGk sec nan nels ssc 4 drachms, 
WYSE Water eet asec als sie cn asters 4 ~ 
MOULD LO OLR e acai ibaa. seals '5'<.5e od 15 ounces. 


Dissolve the extract of beef in the water, add 
enough simple elixir to complete one pint, and 


former numbers makes also agood prepar- 
ation. Either the elixir or the wine would 
answer as a substitute for the proprietary 
article named in your letter, but we cannot 
say how near they come to it in composition. 

F. G. T. (Randolph, Mass.).—The following is 
recommended by some : 

Hair Cream, 


Purified beef marrow.............+.- 2 ounces, 
Oil of almonds.s,..+.0t0tesortncaen ie nee 
BS SRA ee a tal acid ass tei 1 drachm, 
<*  Deream Ole... Js sachin ste GREG Letas 


Melt the marrow and the oil of almonds together, 
and when nearly cold add the jasmine and ber- 
gamot. 


W. H. C. (Kansas City, Mo.) favors us with the 
following receipt : 
Liquid Bronze, 


Bronze: pOWWer .5:.... 95.5 ete ces he sea 2 packages. 
Boiled linseed oil 20 6. 5.4: oc 08 2 ounces, 
Coach Warnian oo. aie sain ene we matemee tea 

Oil of turpentine.................. 46 


Mix the bronze powder with the turpentine and 
the oil, and add the varnish. Apply it with a flat 
varnish brush. Should the mixture be too thick, 
thin it with equal parts of turpentine and varnish 
untilit flows easily. Keep it in well corked bottles. 


L. A, S. (Misscuri).—Several receipts for Wock- 
ing Bird Food were given in the last volume 
of THE DruGaists CrrcuLAR. We reprint the fol- 
lowing, which, we are assured, is an excellent one: 


Dried ox heart =.) .25.9¢.928P 3 oe 1 pound. 
Poppy seed cake... ...52:. 2/2 58.5 1 SF 
Bread, dried in the oven.....2...... 1 ss 
Dried ants’ eggs.........5... 386 1 be 
Hempseed.......0..54 eee Yy ss 
Cornomeal.......... BSS, FE 5 Ae re 
Lard 253.25. Sy eet Peer 4g S 


Grind to coarse powder, and mix with the melted 
lard. When served out to the birds, mix it with an 
equal quartity of freshly grated carrots. Meat of 
some kind, it seems, is absolutely necessary for 
mocking birds kept in captivity, to replace the in 
sects which constitute the greater part of their food 
while in liberty. 


G. W. W. (Leavenworth, Kansas).—Artificial 


Meerschaum,. The following is said to give a 
fair imitation : 
Calcined magnesia............. ,--- 12 drachms, 
Aitic whereas M2. aa alee ee 2s 
Ammoniacal casein............ ... Suflicient. 


Mix the magnesiu and the zinc intimately, make 
them into a paste with a sufficiency of ammoniacal 
casein, and allow the mass to dry slowly. Ammo- 
niacal casein is prepared by dissolving the curd of 
skimmed milk in ammonia. Another process is to 
boil for ten minutes in water the following substances 
finely pewdered and thoroughly incorporated to- 


gether : 
Silicate of sodaln?. VOPR A Let. 10 drachms. 
Carbonate of magnesia............. Os 
Pore aluminas Seite cer ced ncbisese 1 ounce. 


Natural meerschaum in fine powder may be sub- 
stituted for the alumina in the same proportion. 


M. G. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.)—To Erase Marks 
Stamped on ‘Tooth Brushes, If, as we 
understand from your description, the marks are 
engraved, or burnt in, in the usual manner, the only 
way seems to be to employ mechanical means, such 
as filing off the surface and repolishing. (2.)— 
* What is the meaning of Oil of Citron ina re- 
ceipt for cologne water? It is not mentioned in 
price-lists.”” Properly speaking, oil of citron is the 
essential oil contained in the exterior rind of the 
Citrus medicu (Risso). The French name of the 
fruit is cedrat, and for some reason or other—per- 
haps because the essential oil generally comes here 
with French labels—the oil is almost invariably 
designated in price-lists as oi] of cedrat. This is 
the true meaning of the expression—oil of citron— 
but it may have another signification. Owing to a 
confusion of words frequently met with in transla- 
tions, it often happens that in perfamery receipts 
taken from the French, the word ‘‘citron” is 
used where ‘‘lemon’’ should be employed. In 
French, cit/on is equivalent to lemon, in English, 
and the expression essence of citron, so often seen 
in bad translations, only means in the oriyinal the 
simple oil of lemon. On examining the recipe in ques- 
tion, it ought to be easy to find out what should be 
understood by oil of citron. As all orthodox cologne 
waters contain oil of lemon, if none is there men- 
tioned, that is undoubiedly the article meant. If 
both oil of lemon and oil of citron are ordered, 
then for the second procure the oil of cedrat. 


G. K. (New York).—Sulphurous Acid in 
Fermentation. Most mineral acids, except 
phosphoric, retard fermentation or stop it altogether. 
The operation of the sulphurous acid in obstructing 
the fermentation of saccharine liquids consists 
partly, no doubt, in its absorbing oxygen, whereby 
the multiplication of the yeasty particles is pre- 
vented. Other mineral acids decompose the malates 
and tartrates contained in cider and wine, and com- 
bining with their bases set the vegetable acids free, 


~~ 
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which do not interfere with the fermentation; sul 
phurous acid, on the contrary, operates directly 

upon the yeast. The action of the sulphites of 

lime is the same as that of the acid, as sulphu- 

rous acid is set free by the vegetable acids always 
_ present in fermented liquids. 


| E. G. (Trenton, N. J.).—Bromide of Po- 
tassium and Quinia. Our correspondent 
_ complains that when trying to make a solution of 
bromide of potassium and citrate of iron and 
quinia in water, he rubbed the two salts together in 
a mortar, and on adding the water he obtained a 
_ paste instead of a liquid. He wishes to know what 
| is the cause of this, and what is the composition of 
| the paste-like substance. We answer that an exact 
| explanation is not easy to give, but that the decom- 
| position is probably due partly to the alkalinity of 
_ the bromide, and partly to the incompatibility of 
| the alkaloid with bromides in general. If the two 
| chemicals had been dissolved separately, and their 
| solutions mixed, the paste would not have formed, 
| but some precipitate would very likely have made 
| its appearance for the reason above indicated. As 
to the composition of the insoluble magma, we 
think our correspondent ought to undertake the 
_ solution of that part of the problem himself, 


More About Paste.—A correspondent from 
Long Island, N. Y., writes to complain that so much 
should have been said of late in Tuk Drucatsts 
CircuLar about so trivial a matter as paste. He 


_ | suggests that pharmaceutists should pay attention 


. 


| 
. 
: 


} 


to more important preparations, but cannot refrain 
from giving also his little formula for that same use- 
'fularticle. He recommends for the purpose a so- 
lution of gum arabic in twice its weight of water, 


_ with the addition of some salicylic acid as a pre- 


|seryative. In our opinion, the very fact that so 
many druggists—himself included—take interest 
in the subject of paste, proves that, if it is a trifle, 
itis to them an important one—one constantly 
brought to mind by actual use at every time of the 
day. In regard to the formula which has our corre- 
_ spondent’s preference, it must be admitted that his 
choice is unfortunate. For office use mucilage of 
gum arabic may be excellent, but for the druggisi’s 
counter it is liable to many and serious objections. 
_ (f made thin, it strikes through the label, and drops 
_ from the brush everywhere on the counter; if made 
hick, it leaves a plaster-like coat on the label and 
yottle; it is apt to rapidly become sour, and lastly, 
_sby far the most expensive of all the adhesive 
fubstances adapted to the use of the druggist. 
Che addition of salicylic acid to remedy its prone- 
1ess to change, is no less objectionable. As it 
itrikes a deep purple color with the slightest trace 
»f iron—an omnipresent element, so to speak, in a 
irug store—the mucilage thus contaminated is lia- 
le at any moment to become unfit for use. Our 
sorrespondent, however, may be right in thinking 
hat the discussion of the topic has lasted long 
=nough, and it is to be hoped that the subject will 
iow, for some time to come, be allowed to rest. 


J. M. H. (Troy, N. Y.).—We know of no process 
for making a colorless preparation containing the 
nedicinal virtues of Eucalyptus globulus, Hama- 
nelis, Hydrastis, Anthemis and Trillium pendu- 
um. 


W. R. B. (Charlotte, N. C.).—The shoe polish 
lescribed elsewhere in the Noles and Queries of this 
nonth may possibly answer your purpose. Noth- 
ng exactly like ithas appeared hitherto in the col- 
unns of THE CircuLaR. 


Prescription Clerks, 
To The Druggists Circular : 

Inoticed in the October number, page 175, the 
sommunication from ‘* Drug Clerk” complaining 
of the long apprenticeship and small salary. [ would 
suggest to a// drug clerks to stick to the old place 
itasmall compensation rather than open a store in 
he vicinity of their ald employer, as the increase 
of pharmacies is the decrease of clerks. There are 
00 many dissatisfied clerks opening new drug stores 
which barely exist, ‘‘if at all.” Waekte A. 

Baltimore, Md. 


| GH. K. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).—(1.)—Cod Liver 
Dil with the Hypophosphites is usually 
nade by adding to one pint of cod liver oil 160 grains 
‘ach of the hypophosphites of soda, potassa and 
ime reduced to a fine powder. It is not a solution, 
at only a mixture, and not even an elegant one. 
(2)—A formula for the emulsion of cod liver oil and 
yhosphate of lime is given elsewhere in the present 
‘umber in answer to another correspondent. 


A. L. K. (San Francisco, Cal.).—The preparation 
nentioned in your letter is unknown to us, but we 
dust confess that the name given to the elixir, and 
ther circumstances, leave an unfavorable impres- 
|ion of the nature of the medicine and of the hon- 
| sty of its manufacturers. We can recommend 
,othing to replace it for curing the complaints in 
uestion, but earnestly advise you to consult a repu- 
able physician, 


X. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—(1.)—Several receipts for 
Surnishing Inks were given in Tue Drue- 


aists CrrcuLar of April, 1877. 
Revenue officials of your district. 


C. J. (South Bethlehem, Pa.).—The New York 
drug law only applies to the city itself, and not to 
the State. The text was, some years since, pub- 
lished in Taz Drucetsts CrecuLar, and we be- 
lieve a copy of the lawean be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Cassebeer, the Secretary of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


(2.)—Coneult the 


A, M. (Kansas).—(1.)—lt is hardly possible to 
answer your question unless you explain what you 
mean by ‘Specific Tinctures’? and ‘Specific 
Medicines.» The names are applied to various 
preparations, and it would be desirable to know to 
which of them you are referring. (2.)—In another 
part of these colunins you can find the formulas 
of two elixirs that are said to be effective for 
concealing the taste of quinia. 


C. M. (Wheeling, W. Va.).—A process for mak- 
ing India Rubber Stamps was described in 
THE Drua@aists CrrcuLar of November, 1877. It 
occupies too much space, and is not easy enough to 
manage by every druggist to be here reprinted. 


EB. L. F. (Orkcester, Mass.).—(1.)—Blisters for 


Horses, The following are recommended : 
NL ar tas 5 oe LE 4 ounces. 
Regimes hover ec tee. onc aloes 1 ounce. 
Powdered cantharides....... 1 ounce. 
II.—Venice turpentine ........... 1 pound. 
PROB eae eaee aca ioe cores tog HS 
Palm oil orlard....... ... .. 2 pounds 
Powdered cantharides ...... 1 pound. 
08 Ss ee eae ee eee ae 6 ounces. 
Venice turpentine......... of 4 
GOR WAK... p 252s balehieee mec 2.85 


4 drachms. 
Oil of origanum.... ........ 4 My 
Powdered cantharides....... 8 ounces, 

In all cases, the cantharides are to be added to 
the other ingredients previously melted together 
and withdrawn from the fire. To apply the blis- 
ter, the hair should be clipped closely, or shaved 
off, the parts fomented with warm water, and the 
ointment well rubbed in. After twenty four 
hours, a little olive or neat’s-foot oil should be ap- 
plied and repeated night and morning. The head 
of the animal is to be tied up for the first two 
days, and the litter removed from the stable. 
Should strangury be produced, administer an 
abundance of flaxseed tea. (2.)—A formula for 
‘*Stim. Diaph. Powder was given in 
the July number of Tuk Drucersts CrrcuLar, 
but we can suggest nothing that would make a 
preparation similar to the sample forwarded. 


S. C. B. (Albany, N. Y.).—To Remove 
Grease Spots from Marble, cover the 
p'ace with a semi-fluid mixture of whiting and 
benzine in a layer about three-fourths of an inch 
thick, lay a wet cloth over the whole, and when the 
benzine has evaporated, repeat the operation until 
the spct disappears. 


Private Formulz,-The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained: F. A. J. 
(Hvansville, Ind.), J. F. C. (Norwich, Conn.), 
“ Calomel”’ (Chicago, Iul.), and M. L. N. (Chicago, 
ili.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


C. P. (Northampton, Mass.) wishes to obtain 
some information in regard to the hypodermic use 
of Seclerotinic (Sclerotic 2) Acid. 


E. Z. W. (Boston, Mass.) desires to have a process 
for rendering Cotton Absorbent. 


C. L. (Wichita, Kansas) would like to have a re- 
liable formula for Compound Elixir of 
Helonias, 


G. A. S. (Glenville, N. ¥.) writes: ‘I wish to 
draw some patterns of Scotch plaids in water col- 
ors. In crossing the first color it washes badly, 
and blends too much. Is there anything which I 
can add to the color first painted, that will pre- 
vent this? or is there any waterproof varnish 
which will form a good surface for water colors?” 


H.S. H. (Litchfield, Ill.) asks for the formula of 
Pancoast’s Styptic. 


Special Taxes on Bitters. 


The recent decision of the Internal Rey- 
enue Bureau that persons who sell certain 
patent medicines known as bitters, either 
by the drink or in unbroken packages, are 
liquor dealers, and are liable to special 
taxes as such, will take effect from and 
after January Ist, 1879, instead of Novem- 
ber Ist, 1878, as heretofore ordered. 


———*ooe—__———_ 


Messrs. A. F. Downtna & Son are the 
authorized agents of Tar DruaGaists Crr- 
CULAR in California and the other States 
of the Pacific. Their post office address 
is Box 867, San Francisco, 


New York College of Pharmacy. 


Tue new building occupied by this in- 
stitution seems admirably adapted to its 
uses. The lecture room is one of the most 
perfect in the country, and the instruction 
given by its able professors justifies the 
reputation enjoyed by the college. 

During the coming month there is (we 
believe) to be a reception given to the 
friends of the college—a sort of house warm- 
éng—which for special reasons was post- 
poned to that time instead of being given 
at the opening of the session. 


-e>o 


Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy. 


THis new college, which has been adver- 
tised in THe Druaeists Crecuar, an- 
nouncing the names of the professors, the 
terms of instruction, and the time of open- 
ing the course of lectures, was officially 
opened about the ist of October, and is 
now fairly under way as an institution for 
the teaching of the pharmaceutical as- 
pirants learning their profession in Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny city, and the regions 
round about. The names of the profes- 
sors are said to be a reasonable assurance 
that the teaching will not be inferior to 
that of other similar schools. In that 
vicinity there are not less than a hundred 
establishments engaged in pharmacy, 
enough to furnish, numerically, a very re- 
spectable class of students. Success now 
depends mainly on the ability, the energy, 
and the perseverance with which the un- 
dertaking is conducted. 


a 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE twenty seventh annual meeting is 
announced to be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
November 26. It was postponed, as the 
readers of Tue Druaaists CrrcuLAR no 
doubt remember, from the usual time 
(September), owing to the pestilence which 
has so fearfully devastated some portions 
of the South. 

Atlanta has never been subject to this 
plague, is an exceptionally healthy place, 
and has hitherto escaped the visitation of 
every epidemic. 

The reports from the South that reach 
us aS we go to press, are that in most of 
the localities where the yellow fever has 
recently been so prevalent, a heavy frost 
has occurred, and this is said to mean an 
end of the epidemic. 

The routes of travel by which Atlanta is 
reached from the North and East entirely 
avoid all hitherto infected places, and none 
of the members need or should hesitate 
about taking their usual—or, to some, un- 
usual—vacation and attending the meeting. 
There is reason to belieye that a fair share 
of papers will be presented, both in response 
to queries and as volunteer essays. Much 
business of importance is to be transacted, 
and other matters of interest are to come 
up for discussion, all of which should call 
forth a large gathering of members. 

The locality is a new one to the Associa- 
tion, and the members who for so many 
years have had the annual gatherings so 
near their homes, should now take pleasure 
in going to Atlanta to welcome those who 
may reasonably be expected to attend as 
comparative strangers. 

The route from the North and East is 
one of peculiar beauty and interest, and 
will present remarkably interesting features 
to the tourist, and open to most of them 
new phases of our national life and re- 
sources. 

The members, not only of this Associa- 
tion, but of the ‘pharmaceutical fra- 
ternity”’ from every direction, who have 
not yet joined the A. P. A., are urged to 
go to that beautiful city, and aid in 
making the meeting a success. e 


ese 


Route to Atlanta. 


Ir is expected that in a few days an ex- 
cursion trip will be arranged for the mem- 
bers of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and their friends, more especially 
those from the North and East. In this 
way those who go from those localities of 
which Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington may be called 
representative centres, will go in a body to 
Atlanta by the ‘‘ Kenesaw route” through 
the mountainous regions of Virginia, and 
return after the close of the meeting by 
the way of Macon, Savannah, Charleston 
and Richmond, thus having an opportunity 
of enjoying different routes for the trip. 
Any members of the A. P. A, who desire 


191 


to take advantage of this excursion for 
themselves or friends will please address 
Prof. P. W. Bedford, No. 10 Gold street. 

It is believed that this trip can be made 
as delightful as the memorable ‘‘ Invasion 
of Canada,” which was so thoroughly en- 
joyed last year. 


ete 


Price of Excursion Ticket to Atlanta. 


THE Local Secretary, Mr. J. W. Rankin, 
made, last summer, arrangements with 
railroad companies, and succeeded in ob- 
taining reduced excursion rates to Atlanta. 
Although the meeting had to be post- 
poned, we are informed that the same con- 
ditions are still offered to such members as 
desire to travel both ways by the shortest 
route, the Piedmont Air Line. Through 
cars, including Pullman palace cars, are 
run from New York to Atlanta. The fol- 
lowing are the prices of the excursion 
tickets: 


Clifton, Ont........ $42.75 Greensboro, N.C..$17 90 
Boston, Mass....... 41.%5 Salisbury, N.C..... 15.55 
New York.... .. .. 36.25 Charlotie, N.C.... 13.35 
Philadelphia....... 3275 Spartansburg, S.C. 9.60 
Baltimore.......... 29.15 Greenville, S.C.... 8.00 
Washington, D. C,. 26.25 Athens, Ga........ 5.30 
Norfolk, Va .. 83250 Gainesville, Ga.... 2.65 
Charlotteville, Va.. 25.80 St. Louis, Mo...... 33.60 
Richmond, Va...... 24.65 Cincinnati,O ..... 31.95 
Lynchburg, Va..... 23.15 Louisville, Ky..... 26.45 
Danville, Va........ 19.95 Nashville, Tenn... 17.35 
Goldsboro, N.C.... 22.95 Bristol, Tenn ..... 17.00 
Raleigh, N. C...... 21.25 Knoxville, Tenn... 10.50 


In the Southern States, the tickets are 
procurable at the depots of the above 
cities. Members and their friends from 
points north of Washington will require a 
printed order, endorsed by the Permanent 
Secretary, Mr. John M. Maisch, for each 
ticket they may need. The tickets are to 
be procured in New York at the office of 
Mr. C. Yingling, general ticket agent, No. 
9 Astor House, and in Philadelphia at the 
Baltimore Railroad Depot. The journey 
from New York to Atlanta, without 
change of cars, requires about thirty-nine 
hours. 

——_e-oe—_—_ 


“Centennial Fund” of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


AT the meeting of the A. P. A., held in 
Philadelphia in 1876, there was left in the 
hands of the Treasurer of the ‘‘ Local 
Committee,” after defraying the expenses 
incurred in entertaining ‘‘ visiting mem- 
bers,” the sum of $525. This amount was 
at the meeting in 1877 offered as a nucleus 
to a fund to be called the ‘* Centennia} 
Fund of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association,” provided an equal sum was 
contributed by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The object of this fund was to aid those 
members of the A. P. A. who might wish 
to make original investigations in any di- 
rection that may be directly related to 
pharmacy, the interest of the amount only 
to be devoted to this purpose. 

The members of the Association have 
received circulars from the committee 
having this matter in charge, but thus far 
the response has been almost insignificant. 
Only one-third of the amount needed to ac- 
complish the object has been received. A 
prompt response and contribution should be 
made by every member, and thus secure 
this desirable fund. At present every con- 
tributor to the pages of our Proceedings 
must not only give his time but meet the 
expense of the experiments as well, and 
this fund would stimulate younger men to 
more efforts than they might otherwise 
make. 

The British Pharmaceutical Conference 


has such a fund, and it has rendered excel 
lent service to that body 
Contributions for this fund may be for- 
warded to George W. Kennedy, Pottsville, 
Pa., who is the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
tae) ot a He. 


To Coat Iron with Platinum. 


THE discoverer of platinum mirrors, Mr. 
Dode, has invented a process for covering 
iron with platinum. The iron is first 
coated with a preparation of lead and cop- 
per. It is then ready for the platinum 
composition, which is thus made: Ten 
parts of platinum are converted into chlo- 
ride, mixed with five parts of ether, and 
permitted to evaporate in the open air. 
The residue is incorporated with a com- 
pound of 20 parts borate of lead, 11 parts 
of red lead, some oil of lavender, and 50 
parts of amyl-alcohol. Into this mixture the 
article to be coated is dipped, and then al- 
lowed to dry in the air, and, finally, heated 
to a moderate temperature, 
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Colleges of Pharmacy. 
Tue reports from the various Colleges of 


Pharmacy, the sessions of which have re- | 


cently begun, are of the most gratifying 


kind. Larger classes than have ever before | 
attended the institution is the report in| 


every instance. 

There is great encouragement in looking 
forward to the future of pharmacy in this 
country, when the young men so eagerly 
seek to be instructed in the profession of 
their choice. 

—_—_+-e-e—___- 
First Steps in Life. 


Tue first great lesson that a young man 
should learn is, that he knows nothing. 
The earlier and more thoroughly this lesson 
is learnt, the better. A homebred youth, 
growing up in the light of parental admi- 
ration, with everything to foster his vanity 
and self-esteem, is surprised to find, and 
often unwilling to acknowledge, the supe- 
riority of other people. But he is compelled 
to learn his insignificance; his acts are rid- 
iculed, his blunders exposed, his wishes 
disregarded, and he is made to cut a very 
sorry figure, until his self-conceit is abased, 
and he feels that he knows nothing. 

When a young man has thoroughly com- 
prehended the fact that he knows nothing, 
and that, intrinsically, he is of but little 
value, the next lesson is, that the world 
cares nothing for him. He is the subject 
of no man’s overwhelming admiration , 
neither petted by the one sex, nor envied 
by the other, he has to take care of himself. 
He will not be noticed till he becomes 
noticeable; he will not become noticeabie 
until he does something to prove that he is 
of some use to society. No recommendation 
or introduction will give him this, or ought 
to give him this; he must do something to 
be recognized as somebody. There is 
plenty of room for men in the world, but 
there is no room for idlers, Society is not 
very particular what a man does, so long 
as he does something useful, to prove him- 
self to be a man; but it will not take the 
matter On trust. 

When a young man has ascertained the 
fact that he knows nothing, and that the 
world cares nothing about him, that his 
success in life must depend on his own ex- 
ertions, and that he must look to himself, 
and not to others, for assistance, he is in a 
fair position for beginning life. The next 
lesson is that of patience. A man must 
learn to wait as weil as to work, end to be 
content with those means of advancement 
in life which we may use with integrity and 
honor. Patience is one of the most difficult 
lessons to learn. It is natural for the mind 
to look for immediate results. Let this, 
then, be understood at starting—that the 
patient conquest of difficulties, which rise 
in the regular and legitimate channels of 
business and enterprise, is not only essential 
in securing the success which a young man 
seeks in life, but essential also to that prep- 
aration of the mind requisite for the en- 
joyment of success, and for retaining it 
when gained. It is the general rule, in all 
the world, and in all times, that unearned 
success is a curse, 

_ Itisarule also that the process of earn- 
ing success shall be the preparation for its 
conservation and enjoyment. So, day by 
day, and week by week—so, month after 
month, and year after year, work on, and 
in that process gain strength and symmetry, 
nerve and knowledge, that when success, 
bravely and patiently acquired, shall be 
yours, it shall find you prepared to receive 
and to keep it. The development of all 
your mental and moral qualities in the 
brave battles of life will amply reward you 
for the struggle. It will help to make a 
man of you, and give you not only self-re- 
spect, but the respect of your fellows and 
the public. 

———_-¢—____- 
A very Convenient Pen. 


We have lately had brought to our no- 
tice a new style of pen, known as the 
‘“Mackinnon Pen,” which suits our pur- 
pose much better than any other writing 
instrument we have ever had the luck to 
meet with. To all persons who have much 


rapid work to do, without any special re- | 


gard to clerical accomplishment, it is just 
the thing that is needed. It resembles a 
lead pencil in the steady uniformity of the 
line it traces, and, like the pencil, is totally 
destitute of elasticity. It contains its own 
ink; there is no incessant dipping, no blot- 
ting, and no soiling of the fingers. It may 
be used a whole day or longer without run- 
ning dry. The advantages of such a pen 
to a large class of writers must be obvious. 
We use it with great satisfaction. 


| 
matter of pens let us contess we have been 


always perhaps a little bit insane. We 
have tried every new device, but we have 
been mostly disappointed. This last con- 
trivance seems to suit us. The point is 
said, like the point of the gold pen, to be 
very durable. In short, we think we have 
a small treasure that we have long looked 
for, but in vain. 


toe 
Ingersoll on Education. 


Our country is filled with unemployed 


men, and the great question to-day asking | 


for a solution is, What shall be done with 
these men, or, rather, what shall thesemen 
do? The only answer, in my judgment, 
is, They must cultivate the soil. Farming 
must be made desirable. It must be ele- 
vated in its character, so that those who 
work the land will have an honest pride in 
their business. They must educate their 
children how to cultivate the soil. They 
must not be educated simply to be minis- 
ters, or lawyers, or doctors, but they must 
be educated to be farmers. It must be un- 
derstood that education is as necessary to 
till the soil as to follow any other busi- 
ness or profession in the world. We must 
get rid of the idea that a little education 
unfits one for labor. There are to-day 
hundreds of graduates of Harvard and 
Yale and other colleges who are agents of 
sewing machine companies, solicitors for 
insurance, clerks, copyists; in short, per- 
forming menial service. They seem to be 
willing to do anything that can be done in 
the house, or in a town, but avoid farming 
as they would a leprosy. Every young 
man educated in this way is simply ruined. 
What little good sense he has, is educated 
out of him. It isa thousand times better 
to have good sense without education, than 
education without good sense. 

Give your sons an education that will 
enable them to help themselves, education 
that will be of real use. Let them be 
taught to help themselves; that it is dis- 
graceful to be idle; that only the useful are 
honorable.—Col. Robert Ingersoll. 


———_--e—___—_ 
The Specific Gravity of Brains. 


Two Italian physicians, Drs. Colombi 
and Pizzi, have carefully examined the 
specific gravity of the brain in seventy post- 
mortems. They find it 1:023 for men, and 
1:018 for women; but these figures also 
vary considerably according to age, the 
average (for both sexes) being 1°019 up to 
fifteen years of age, 1:026 between fifteen 
and forty-five, and 1°017 afterward. The 
brains of insane patients vary considerably 
on either side of these figures, the lowest 
they have observed being 1°01, the highest, 
in one containing many nodules of scle- 
rosis, 1'044. bs 


ee 
The Animus of Suits for Malpractice. 


Tue editor of the Pacific Medical and 
Surgical Journal says on this subject: 

Of vhe many suits for malpractice that 
have come under our observation, we have 
scarcely ever known of one which did not 
exhibit, on the part of the prosecution, a 
baseness of motive and an absence of honor 
thoroughly disgraceful to the human char- 
acter. Nine times in ten the plaintii is a 
pauper who has received the gratuitous 
service of the man whom he prosecutes; 
or, worse than a pauper, a sordid villain, 
who resorts to the expedient to evade pay- 
ment, or as a business speculation. There 
is always a ring, which is completed by 
one or more jackals of the law, who are 
prompt to instigate. litigation far the par- 
pose ui plunder, and one or more medical 
witnesses of the sneaking and malicious 
type. 

[These remarks are quite as applicable 
to persecuted druggists as to physicians. | 
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The Growth of Plants. 


EXCEPTION has been taken by Mr. Thisel- 
ton Dyer to the popular belief that plants 
exposed to light on one side only lean to 
the light to obtain as much of it as they 
can. Experiments have conclusively shown 
that the inclination is due to a very differ- 
ent cause. Light has the effect of paralyz- 
ing protoplasm, and making the cellulose 
of plants unyielding. The side exposed 
to light, therefore, becomes comparatively 
rigid, and the shaded side grows more 
readily. Hence the leaning toward the 
light. Carefully-arranged tests have proved 
that plants grow most at night, and this is 
quite in accordance with the fact upon 


In the | which the above explanation is based. 


Edison’s Harly Life. 

Tis remarkable inventor, of whom the 
public has recently heard so much, is still 
a young man, having been born in 1847 at 
Milan, Erie county, Ohio. His mother was 
of Scotch parentage, but born in Massa- 


and ambitious, and had been a teacher in 
Canada. Young Edison’s only schooling 
came from his mother, who taught him 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
He lost his mother in 1862, but his father, 
a man of vigorous constitution, is still liv- 
ing, aged seventy four. When he was seven 
years old, his parents removed to Port Hu- 
ron, Michigan. The boy disliked mathe- 
matics, but was fond of reading, and, be- 
fore he was twelve years old, had read the 
“ Penny Cyclopedia,” Hume’s *‘ England,” 
and Gibbon’s “Rome.” He early took to 
the railroad, and became a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk line, running into Detroit. 
Here he had access to a library, which he 
undertook to read through; but, after skim- 
ming over many hundred miscellaneous 
books, he adopted the plan of select read- 
ing on subjects of interest to him. Becom- 
ing interested in chemistry, he bought some 
chemicals, and fixed up a laboratory in one 
of the cars. An unfortunate combustion 
of phosphorus one day came near setting 
fire to the train, and the consequence was, 
that the conductor kicked the whole thing 
out. He had obtained the exclusive right 
to sell papers on the road, and employed 
four assistants; but, not satisfied with this, 
he bought a lot of second-hand type, and 
printed on the cars a little paper of his 
own, called the Grand Trunk Herald. Get- 
ting acquainted with the telegraph opera- 
tors along the road, he took a notion to be- 
come an operator himself. In his lack of 
means and opportunities, he resorted to the 
expedient of making his own apparatus at 
home. A piece of stove wire, insulated by 
bottles, was made to do service as the line- 
wire. The wire for his electro-magnets he 
wound with rags, and in a similar way per- 
severed until he had the crude elements of 
a telegraph; but the electricity being want- 
ing, and as he could not buy a battery, he 
tried rubbing the fur of cats’ backs, but 
says that electricity from this source was a 
failure for telegraphic purposes.— From 
‘Sketch of T. A. Hdison,” in Popular Seience 
Monthly for August. 
a 


The Tide of Lake Superior. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Scientific Amer- 
teun who has studied the eccentric fluctua- 
tions of Lake Superior writes that he has 
come to the conclusion that it is unneces- 
sary to resort to the hypothesis of unequal 
atmospheric pressure upon different por- 
tions of the lake, or any other similarly re- 
mote cause, to account for the phenomena. 
His observations lead him to believe that 
these movements are entirely analogous to 
the oceanic tides, and that they are purely 
the effects of lunar and solar attraction; 
the repetition, or return waves, being ex- 
plained as merely the rebound of the origi- 
nal tidal wave from the opposite shore. 

——_— “oe o- 


Coal Mined in the World. 


For the Paris Exhibition a statement 
was prepared by Johu Pechar, of Teplitz, 
Germany, from which we condense the fol- 
lowing striking and very interesting fig- 
ures, giving the estimated total production 
of coal for the year 1876 throughout the 
world: 


Tons. Percent, 

In Great Britain ... 149,476,769 47:4 
United States.... 53,294,460 16°9 
German Vere cee= cre 53,294,460 16°9 
France’ Were. SSS). 18,605,758 59 
Belgrunitn. cece sta 15,767,591  6°0 
Austro-Hungary.... 14,821,586 4°7 
All of Asia..... 4,587,240 1:5 
Rest of the world... 5,504,019 1°7 

TROLAL eso ovessuitone 315,351,833 100°0 


[We reckon by the American ton of 2,000 
lIbs., though at the mines, and in large 
dealings here, a ton of coal is 2,240 Ibs., 
the same as everywhere and for everything 
in Great Britain. The metric tonin France 
is 2,204 lbs. ] 

It will be noted that nearly half (47°4 per 
cent.) is mined in Great Britain; that the 
United States and Germany are each cred- 
ited with the same amount, about one-sixth; 
that little Belgium nearly equals France, 
and yields more than three times as much 
as all of Asia. The annual product for all 
the world is about 500 Ibs. for each inhab- 
itant; for the United States it is 2,422 lbs. 
for each of forty-four million inhabitants. 
| —American Agriculturist, 


chusetts; she was finely educated, literary, | 


Poetry of the Fields. 


To those having eyes to see the beauties | 
of nature, the woods and meadows are qa | 
never failing fountain of delight. Dr. A, 
B. Lyon recently read before the Detroit 
Academy of Medicine a paper on the ‘‘In- 
digenous Medicinal Plants of Michigan,” — 
in which he says that, ‘‘ having easy access _ 
to the [medicinal] treasures of the world, | 
we are rather apt to neglect our own unde- 
veloped resources, and, indeed, are igno. 
rant perhaps ourselves of the extent and | 
value of these resources. . We go } 
abroad even for those herbs which grow — 
most abundantly in our own fields and 
woodlands. In fact,” he says, ‘‘the flora 
of our State is an unusually rich one, and 
it contains not a few of the most important 
medicinal plants used in the so-called 
‘reguiar’ practice.” Giving a rapid and © 
picturesque sketch of the medical botany 
of Michigan, which shows many of the | 
vegetable treasures it is blessed with, he 
interjects, in his enthusiasm, the following 
glowing description of the blending of the — 
varieties of colors when the plants are 
crowned with flowers and leaves: 

‘When fields,” he writes, ‘‘ that in ear- — 
lier summer were yellow with buttercups or — 
white with daisies, or purple with fragrant 
clover blossoms, have grown sere and | 
brown, or yielded their treasures to scythe 
and mower—when already there are seen — 
here and there flecks of scarlet amid the 
rich green of the yet flourishing foliage of 
maple, and pepperidge, and sumac, wild | 
flowers of a statelier growth and more — 
gorgeous coloring begin to adorn fence 
rows, and fallow fields, and meadows. 
The golden rods, ‘heavy with sunlight; 
the purer gold of sunflowers, and of core- 
opsis, and helenium, to name a few only 
out of the multitude; asters, which dare to 
put on the royal purple or to copy the ceru- 
lean hue of heaven—blazing stars, with 
light ruddier than that of the planet Mars; 
‘everlastings,’ whitening all the fields with 
the pure lustre of their satin blossoms; 
fringed gentians, a flower that so blends, 
in the mingled azure and white of its ex- 
quisitely cut petals, modesty, and beauty, 
and purity, that it appeals irresistibly to 
the least susceptible heart. But the gen- 
tian alone, of all this glorious company of. 
the fall wild flowers, claims no near kin- | 
dred with its neighbors. They are all of 
the great family of Composit, to which 
our flower gardens also are indebted for 
some of their most effective masses of rich | 
coloring, e. g., in the China asters, zinnias, | 
marigolds, cinerarias, chrysanthemums, — 
sunflowers, dahlias.” 

Dr. Lyon is a true poet as well as a bot- 
auist. 


New Kind of Paint for Inside Walls. 


AN excellent paint for ceilings and walls ° 
has been invented by a German named — 
Reissig. It prevents the formation of — 
fungi, and renders the surfaces coated with ; 
it impermeable to fluids or vapors and — 
capable of being washed down with boil- 
ing water without injury. This paint is 
a solution of about 50 grammes of stearate | 
of sodain 1,000 grammes of spirit haying — 
a specific gravity of 66. The solution may | 
be given any desired tint by the use of the 
an line dyes, or of ochre, ultramarine, OF | 
such other colors as are not subject to | 
decomposition. 

———_e- oo —___—_ 


A Durable Cement. 


Tus cement, which will not only with- 
stand the action of concentrated and dilute © 
acids, but is also refractory against alkaline — 
lyes, ether, alcohols, bisulphide of carbon, ; 
benzole, and other dissolving substances, 
consists simply of a mixture of commercial 
glycerine and finely pulverized litharge. P 


i 
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In mixing glycerine and litharge a paste 1s 
obtained which will harden in from ten to 
thirty minutes, depending on the larger oF 
smalier amount of litharge taken. With | 
this cement, all metals, and, in fact, all 
solid bodies, may be fastened to each other, — 
not only in open air, but also under water — 
and other fluids, as it hardens just as quick- 
ly and as well there as in air. It can with- 
stand a temperature of 225°, and may there-— 
fore be employed in any case where at 
present oil cement is used. In connecting | 
chemical or technical apparatus that is eX ) 

i 


posed to chlorine or hydrochloric acid gas, 
sulphurous acid, vapors of sulphur, niti¢ 
acid, and other strongly corrosive fumes, 
this cement has been found to be excellent. 
The same may be said about the fumes of 
alcohol, ether, bisulphide of carbon, and 
carbohydrides in general, which, even poil- 
ing, are totally inactive upon it. 
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Products.* 
BY J. DOUGLAS, B. A. 
| Ty the ancient literature of India the 
\ rose is never mentioned, and its names in 
the modern languages of the country prove 
‘that the natives became acquainted with 
it much later than their neighbors of Persia 
and Arabia, by whom it was undoubtedly 
first introduced to their notice. The genus, 
represented by numerous species, is now 
generally met with in most parts of the 
country, and its extension is only restricted 
by high temperature and a moist atmos- 
phere along with a heavy clayey soil. In 
the Deccan, where they are favored by a 
decrease in the tropical heat, roses are 
/yery common, and present many new 
forms in species and varieties. There is ne 
| similar increase of forms in the region of 
' the Neilgherry Hills, where the rainfall is 
“very large and the atmosphere excessively 
‘moist. In Bengal one of the commonest 
species is R. involucrata, Roxb., which is 
‘plentiful in a wild state; other species with 
_numerous varieties are also widely dis- 
| tributed through this province, where they 
| were probably introduced from the north- 
/west. In the mountainous regions of 
— India and Thibet numerous 
species of the rose are found in a wild state, 
but, except in Cashmere, they are rarely 
cultivated either for profit or ornament, as 
the civilization of the natives of these re- 
gions is generally too low to admit a de- 
' mand for gardens and flowers as such. The 
/ highest situation in which roses are found 
upon the northern side of the Himalayas is 
in Kumaon, about 13,650 feet above the 
level of the sea. The average annual winter 
and summer temperatures in Kumaon are 
59°, 47°, and 76° respectively. Roses are 
very abundant in Thibet, where they pre- 
sent a great variety of forms, and are found 
at a much greater elevation than upon the 
northern slopes. Ladak and Gnari Khor- 
sum, at heights of 14,625 and 15,112 feet 
above the level of the sea, are the highest 
situations in which roses are found in 
)Thibet. The average annual winter and 
summer temperatures of Gnari Khorsum 
are 58°, 40°, and 75° respectively. The two 
species which are found at the greatest 
height in this region are R. macrophylla, 
‘Lindl., and R. Webbiana, Wall., both. of 
which flourish in Ladak, while the latter 
extends to Gnari Khorsum. The greatest 
variety of forms within the species is shown 
by R. Webbiana, which varies markedly 
not only with the temperature and moisture, 
but also with the nature of the soil. The 
most striking differences in the size of the 
- flowers are found in R. macrophylia. These 
differences are directly dependent on the 
climate, and the greatest dimensions are 
attained with the greatest degree of warmth 
, and moisture consistent with the existence 
of the species. In Sikkim, at from 5,850 
| to 7,800 feet above the level of the sea, the 
‘ flowers are more than 344 inches in diam- 
| eter; but at their highest limit the surfaces 
' of these roses are scarcely one-tenth as 
| large, and their diameter is little over half 
/ an inch. 
/ The production of rose-water and rose- 
| oilis of great importance in India, where 
the art of preparing them was introduced 
by the Persians and Arabs. In Cashmere 
_Toses are largely cultivated, and the manu- 
facture of their products is a very general 
branch of industry. They flourish up to 
an elevation of 5,850 feet. In India rose 
culture is confined chiefly to the districts 
along the Ganges, and is especially vigor- 
Ous in the environs of Ghazipore. The 
greater part of the Jarge quantities of rose- 
oil consumed in Western and Northern 
India is imported to Bombay from Persia. 
Rose-water is called in India ‘‘ Gulab,” 
which is the Persian word for rose. Some- 
times the word ‘‘ Gulab ” means rose alone, 
and then rose-water is styled ‘‘ Gulabpani.” 
“Pani” isa Sanscrit word; but Iam not 
aware of any corresponding Sanscrit term 
being used for ‘‘Gul” or ‘‘Gulab.” In 
-Pehlevi the rose is called ‘‘Rurd,” the 
origina] meaning of which is ‘‘ flower” or 
“tlower leaf.” In modern Persian this 
word has undergonea phonetic change into 
“Gul,” but it is still employed in its 
original form to designate the rose in 
Arabic, Armenian and Hindi. The Western 
nations became acquainted with the word 
“Rurd” through the Pheenicians, and 
from the Arabic ‘‘ Brovon” it passed into 
the Greek ‘‘Rhodon” and the Latin 
“Rosa.” The Arabic word “Atr” or 
“ Hatr,” meaning ‘‘ fragrance,” is the name 
of rose-oil in India. he commercial and 
generally used form of the word is ‘‘Attur,” 
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and it is also found in the forms ‘‘ Utter,” 
‘*QOdo’’ and ‘‘ Otto.” 

Rose-water is obtained by means of dis- | 
tillation. The rose leaves are placed in| 
clay or metal retorts, with water in the pro- 
portion of two tothree. The metal retorts 
wenerally hold upwards of 100 lbs. of water 
and leaves. The steam passes through 
bamboo pipes, and condenses in long- 
necked vessels, which stand in tubs filled 
with water, which is renewed as often as 
it gets (oo warm. About one third of the 
vapor is lost, so that 1 Ib. of roses is re- 
quired to produce the same quantity of 
rose-water. The price of the best rose- 
water is from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per pound. The 
sorts usually sold in the bazaars are much 
cheaper, but are greatly diluted and mixed 
with various fragrant ingredients. Among 
the cheaper sorts is the liquid which re- 
mains after the extraction of the rose-oil. 
Rose-water is used by the natives of all 
India as a grateful perfume, and is also one 
of their commonest medicines <A favorite 
sweet preserve is also made from the rose 
leaves, which is called ‘‘ Gulub-kand,” or 
rose-sugar. The first process in the prepara- 
tion of the rose-oil is the production of 
strong rose-water by mixing the results of 
one distillation with fresh rose leaves and 
then distilling a second time. The liquid 
thus obtained is poured into shallow metal 
basins, which are placed in holes in 
the ground, previously well saturated with 
water, and is then left to cool during the 
night. A thin layer of oil gathers on the 
surface, and in the morning is skimmed off 
by means of feathers or thin pieces of wood, 
and collected in phials. Another method 
of preparing this oil is to place layers of 
oiled cotton, or, better still, of oleaginous 
reeds, such as those of the sesame, between 
thick layers of rose leaves, and then to 
bruise the mass in an oil press. The oil 
prepared in this way contains comparatively 
little attar, although it generally smells 
very strongly of it. The quantity of roses 
required to produce 152 grains of pure 
attar is estimated at from 10 to 12 lbs. In 
general the dark red variet'es of rose are 
cultivated, R. indica and R. ce..tifolia being 
the two favorite sorts. The color of the oil 
is not, of course, affected by that of the 
leaves. When freshly collected it is thick 
and of a greenish yellow hue, but when it 
is clear and in a liquid condition it is 
sparkling and of a very bright yellow. The 
price of attar is very high, and generally 
much more valuable than that of rose- 
water; the price of 1 tola, or about 184 
grains of oil, has often been known to reach 
£8 or £9. The maximum is probably that 
mentioned by Hooker, who, in March, 1858, 
found the price of rose-oil in Ghazipore to 
be £10 per tola; the ordinary value of a 
tola is from £4 to £5, but the cheapest 
sorts are sold at 30s. These sums are not, 
however, to be understood as prices in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but rather as 
estimations of the value of pure oil. The 
quantity which is sold as quite pure attar 
is proportionately very small, as it is sel- 
dom bought, except as specimens by the 
wholesale merchants, or by the European 
inhabitants. The common cheap sorts of 
rose-oil, which are much used by the na- 
tives at their festivals and in their religious 
ceremonies, are greatly adulterated. 

The climate of Ghazipore, which is situate 
341 feet above the level of the sea, is sub- 
tropical, with intense heat from April to 
the end of August, the month of May 
being the warmest in the year. The roses 
are in bloom from the end of February to 
about the second week in April. The an- 
nual temperature averages 106°, At the 
end of February the average mid-day tem- 
perature is 101°, but at the beginning of 
April it reaches 108°. Benares is the chief 
mart for the sale of the rose products of 
Ghazipore. 
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How Lead Pencils are Made. 


Tue following account of the process of 
the making of pencils is from the Scientific 
American 

Pencils were originally filled with square 
sticks cut from blocks of graphite found in 
the famous Borrowdale mine, in Cumber- 
land, England, which contained the purest 
ever found, but on the exhaustion of that 
mine the impure materials to be found else- 
where were pressed into service, after 
proper purification. The process adopted 
by the Dixon Company at Jersey City, who 
use a graphite found at Ticonderoga, N. 
Y.,is as follows: meemannita is first ground 


with sufficient water to make it run freely 
and allowed to pass slowly through a series | 
of tanks arranged in steps, until the water 
leaves the last one of the series almost clear, 
having left the graphite deposited and 
graded in the tanks—the deposit in that 
nearest the overflow, being the purest, is | 
used for the finest pencils. The graphite | 
after being taken from the tanks is dried, 
and then mixed with pipe clay obtained 
from Rotterdam, Holland, which has been 
purified in the same way as the graphite, 
only the very finest being used for pencils, 
as the coarse can be utilized in the manu- 
facture of crucibles. Upon the amount of 
clay used depends the hardness of the pen- 
cil- the more clay the harder the grade— 
about 7 parts of clay to 10 parts of graphite, 
by weight, forming amedium. The clay 
and graphite are thoroughly mixed with 
water and ground like paint, but are passed 
repeatedly through the mills, as many as 
twenty-four times being considered as nec- 
essary for the finest grades. When ground 
sufficient the pasty mass is inclosed in a 
canvas bag, and the water is squeezed out 
by a powerful press, leaving the compound 
in the form of astiff dough, which is placed 
into a cylinder of a forming machine, and, 
by means of a piston driven down bya 
powerful screw, is forced out at the bottom 
of the cylinder in the form of ‘‘ leads” that, 
after being heated in a crucible to a red 
heat, are ready for insertion in the wooden 
blocks to cut into pencils. 

The blocks are formed by sawing the 
wood into pieces as long as a pencil, six 
times as wide, and half the thickness, 
which are afterwards run through a plan- 
ing machine. that not only smooths them 
but cuts in each block six grooves half the 
thickness of the ‘‘ leads.” In the grooves 
in one block the leads are laid, a second 
block previously coated with glue is laid 
on the first, and a pile of these compound 
blocks are placed in a press, where they 
remain until dry. The blocks are next cut 
apart into six pencils each by passing 
through a machine like a moulding ma- 
chine, having two sets of cutters operating 
on opposite sides of the blocks, each of 
which cuts half way through the wood. 
The cutters in these machines are so accu- 
rately arranged and run so true that when 
the pencils leave the machine there is no 
mark to show the line of separation from 
the block other than the joint of the two 
pieces of wood inclosing the lead, and are 
said to be so smooth that sand papering 
would roughen them. The shaping ma- 
chine turns out about 72 per minute, or 
over 43,000 per day. The pencils are then 
varnished or colored by another machine, 
at the rate of 120 per minute, or 72,000 per 
day; and then polished in another machine 
at the rate of 106 per minute, or over 
63,000 per day—all by unskilled labor. 
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Shamoy Leather. 


SuAmoy skins are, as every one knows, 
largely used for many purposes—for inside 
linings of gloves, etc., and for cleaning 
purposes in many departments. It is not 
derived from the skin of the chamois, but 
from the flesh side of the sheepskins which 
have been split. The skins, after having 
been passed in the ordinary way through 
the earlier processes of washing, etc , are 
soaked, first in lime-water, and next in a 
mixture of bran and water, or in a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid, after which 
they are beaten in a miil till no moisture 
remains in them. Fish oil is then poured 
over the skins, which are again beaten till 
they are thoroughly impregnated with it, 
This is done over and over again until the 
skins can receive no more oil, and then 
they are hung fora short time in a room 
heated up to a certain temperature. They 
are then carefully washed in a solution of 
potash, which removes any oil that may still 
remain about the leather; and thus we 
have the shamoy skin of daily use. 
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The Stinging Tree. 


THouGH the tropical scrubs of Queens- 
land are very Juxurious and beautiful, they 
are not without their dangerous drawbacks, 
for there is one plant growing in them that 
is really deadly in its effects—that is to say, 
deadly in the same way that one would 
apply the term to fire, as, if a certain pro- 
portion of any one’s body is burnt by the 
stinging tree, death will be the result. It 
would be as safe to pass through fires as to 


usually grow on the top. It emits a_pe- 
culiar and disagreeable smell, but is best 
known by its leaf, which is nearly round, 
and having a point at the top, is jagged 
all round the edge, like the nettle. All the 
leaves are large—-some larger than a 
saucer, 

‘« Sometimes,” says a traveller, ‘‘ while 
shooting turkeys in the scrubs I have en- 
tirely forgotten the stinging tree, till 
warned of its close proximity by its 
smell, and have then found myself in a 
little forest of them. I was only once 
stung, and that very lightly. Its effects 
are curious; it leaves no mark, but the 
pain is maddening, and for months after- 
ward the part, when touched, is tender, 
in rainy weather, or when it gets wet in 
washing, etc. I have seen a man, who 
treats ordinary pain lightly, roll on the 
ground in agony, after being stung, and 
I have known a horse so completely mad, 
after getting into a grove of the trees, 
that he rushed open-mouthed at every one 
who approached him, and had to be shot 
in the scrub. Dogs, when stung, will rush 
about, whining piteously, biting pieces 
from the affected part. The small stinging 
trees, a few inches high, are as dangerous 
as any, being so hard to see and seriously 
imperilling one’s ankles. This scrub is 
usually found growing among palm trees.” 
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A New Elastic Gum. 


_ A rrvAL to Indiarubber and gutta-percha 
has been found in a new elastic gum which 
has been named Balata. This is the milky 
sap of the bully-tree that flourishes on the 
banks of the Orinoco and the Amazon in 
South America. The operation of winning 
the gum is similar in every respect to that 
employed with caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha. It resembles gutta-percha so 
closely in its general properties that much 
of it is shipped from Guiana and sold 
yearly for gutta-percha, although it has 
many points of superiority. It is tasteless, 
gives an agreeable odor on being warmed, 
may be cut like gutta-percha, is tough and 
leathery, is remarkably flexible and far 
more elastic than gutta-percha. It becomes 
soft, and may be joined piece to piece like 
gutta-percha, at about 120° Fah., but re- 
quires 270° Fah. before melting (higher 
than gutta-percha). It is completely solu- 
ble in benzole and carbon disulphide in the 
cold. Turpentine dissolves it with the ap- 
plication of heat, while it is only partly 
soluble in anhydrous alcohol and ether. It 
becomes strongly electrified by friction, and 
is a better insulator of heat and electricity 
than gutta-percha, on which account it may 
find considerable application for electrical 
and telegraphical uses. Caustic alkalies 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid do not 
attack it, but concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids attack it as they do gutta- 
percha, which it closely resembles in all 
other properties.—Polytechnic Review. 
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Our Wonderful Petroleum. 


TWENTY years ago this article was little 
known. The first artificial well was sunk 
in August, 1859, we believe. Now there 
is an annual production in this country of 
about 15,000,000 barrels, and more than 
$60,000,000 worth is exported to other 
countries annually, our exports ranging in 
importance, according to valuation, Ist, 
cotton; 2d, flour and grain; 3d, hog prod- 
ucts (lard, hams, and salt pork); and 4th, 
petroleum. There are more than ten thou- 
sand oil wells flowing or being sunk, and 
probably over one hundred millions of dol- 
lars invested in the business in one way 
and another. 

Fifteen million barrels (40 gallons to a 
barrel) of this earth-yielded oil would fill 
9,600,000,000 lamps holding half a pint 
each, or about seven such lamps for every 
man, woman, and child on our globe. If 
these lamps were equally distributed, so 
that every four persons could have one, 
and allow half a pint of oil to burn three 
evenings on an average (short nights in- 
cluded), the fifteen million barrels of oil 
would light up the whole human race for 
a period of three months, or afourth of the 
population of the globe for a whole month! 
All this has come to light from the bowels 
of the earth in less than twenty years, dur- 
ing which time we have not only used all 
the petroleum we have wanted ourselves, 
but have sent to other lands nearly five 
hundred million dollars’ worth, at the low 


fall into one of these trees, They are 


fine in water, treated with sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and, after washing clean, 


* From the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 2 


heated to a bright red. Then it is mixed 


found growing from two to three inches 
j high to ten and fifteen feet; in the old 
ones the stem is whitish, and red berries 


custom-house valuation. What other stores 
of light and of comfort lie yet undiscov 
ered in this wonderful world of ours?—- 
American Agriculturist. 
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Book Notices. 


THE Druaeaists’ GENERAL REcErIPT Book, 
comprising a copious veterinary formu- 
lary, numerous recipes of patent and 
proprietary medicines, druggists’ nos- 
trums, perfumery and cosmetics, ete. 
By Henry Beastey. Eighth edition. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1878. 
This latest edition of a book well known 

and justly appreciated, is an improvement 

on the former ones, as it is more compact 
in size, and much obsolete matter—espe- 
cially in regard to photography—has been 
replaced by later and better formulas. The 
space devoted to perfumery and toilet arti- 
cles generally has also been increased 
largely. Druggists will find the Receipt 

Book a useful guide for making many of 

the unofficinal preparations and popular 

articles which are in demand both in Ene- 
land and in this country. The price of the 
volume is $2.50. 


Tue Ceti Doctrines: Its Hisrory anp 
PRESENT STATE. For the use of stu- 
dents in medicine and surgery. Also a 
copious bibliography of the subject. By 
JAMES Tyson, M. D., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Second 
edition. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1878. 
The favorable reception accorded the 

first edition of this book has stimulated the 
author to new efforts to improve it and to 
revise it by re-examining the original 
sources of information. In that manner 
some additions have been made and inac- 
curacies corrected. The section on the 
Present State of the Cell Doctrine has been 
entirely rewritten, and in the account are 
incorporated the views of the author, The 
bibliography has been increased by the ad- 
dition of over three hundred and fifty new 
references, and includes the name of every 
work of importance published on the cell 
theory in the English, German, French 
and Italian languages. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL 
Sciences. Edited by Isaac Hays, A.M, 
M.D., and I. Mryis Hays, A.M., M.D. 
Published quarterly. No. 152. New 
Series. October, 1878. Philadelphia: 
Henry C. Lea. Price, $5.00 a year, free 
of postage. 


THE ANTAGONISM OF THERAPEUTIC 
AGENTS, AND WHAT IT THACHES. By 
J. MitNer Forueraiy, M.D.. Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, etc. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea. 1878. 

This little book is the reprint of an essay 
to which was awarded the Fothergillian 
Gold Medal of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don for 1878. It is concise, well written, 
and directly to the point, without unneces- 
sary dissertation. The antagonism of 
therapeutic agents is an important subject 
to the medical profession, and the volume 
now under discussion is well worthy of 
careful reading and study. 


A GUIDE TO THE PrRAcTICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF URINE. For the use of physi- 
cians and students. By JAMxEs Tyson, 
M. D., Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Second edition, revised 
and improved, with illustrations. Price, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. 1878. 

A very convenient compendium, short, 
and at the same time complete, well 
adapted to the needs of the student as well 
as to those of the physician in busy prac- 
tice. 

MEDICINAL PLANTS; DESCRIPTIONS, WITH 


ORIGINAL COLORED PLATES, OF THE 
PrincrpAL PuLants EmpLoyrep IN 


Meprcing. By Rosertr BENTLEY, 
F.L.8., and Henry Trimen, M.B., 
F. L. 8. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 


Parts 22, 23, 24 and 25, now before us, 
contain the description of the following 
plants: Arachis hypogaea, Peanut; Sambucus 
nigra, Elder tree; Anthemis nobilis, Roman 
chamomile; Ipomewa Nil, Blue morning 
glory ; Mentha Pulegium, Pennyroyal; 
Lohium temulentum, Darnel; Zea Mays, 
Indian corn; Cimicifuga racemosa, Black 
cohosh; Yoluifera Balsamum, Balsam of 
tolu tree; Anacyclus officinarum, German 
pellitory; Andrographis pan tculata, Creyat; 
Sesimum Indieum, Benne plant; Cannabis 
sativa, Hemp; Maranta arundinacea, Ar- 
rowroot plant;  Casalpina Bonducella, 
Bonduc; Hydrocotyle Asiatica, Indian 
pennywort ; Ferula fetida, Assafetida 
plant; Rhewm palmatum, Rhubarb; Pewmus 
Boldus, Boldo; Huphorbia resinifera, Mo- 


rocco euphorbium; Hlettaria Cardamomum , 
Cardamom; Hydrastis Canadensis, Golden 
seal; Coptis trifolia, Gold thread; Berberis 
aristata, Indian barberry; Abrus preca- 
fortus, Indian liquorice; Cassia Fistula, 
Purging cassia; Alstonia scholaris, Dita 
tree; Calotropis procera, Mudar. The price 
of each part is $2 00. 


Tue Puysicran’s Visitinc List For 


1879. Twenty-eighth year of its publi- 
cation. Price, for fifty patients, $1.25. 


Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 


RESTRICTION AND PREVENTION or DipH- 
THERIA. Document issued by the State 
Board of Health of Michigan. 


A short pamphlet published by the 
Board for distribution throughout the 
State. 

————_*--o—____ 


Marriage of Dwarfs. 


MINNIE WARREN, the dwarf, whom 
probably most of our readers have seen, 
having been recently married, soon after 
became pregnant, after the manner of wo- 
men of larger growth, and was delivered 
at Fall River, July 30th. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that her husband was also a 
dwarf, and the expectations that the child 
would consequently be very diminutive, it 
proved to be of ‘about the average size 
of infants born of full-grown parents, 
and wholly out of proportion to its en- 
vironments. Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, either the mother or the child 
must ordinarily be sacrificed. In the pres- 
ent instance both were lost. 

The newspapers inform us that Mrs. W. 
H. Bristol, wife of a former doorkeeper of 
Forepaugh’s circus, and known as Fanny 
Burdette, gave birth to a daughter at St. 
Louis on the 24th ult. She was a dwarf, 
32 inches high, and weighed only 50 
pounds. The husband is a six-footer, and 
weighs 145 pounds. The ‘child weighed 8 
pounds, but, in order to save the mother’s 
life, it was necessary to sacrifice the child. 
The above sad events are their own com- 
ment. 


oe 
Head Development among Physicians. 


MM. Cuiquet AND LacassaGne lately 
presented to the Society of Public Medi- 
cine and Hygiene a paper concerning the 
influence of intellectual work upon the 
form and development of the head. Their 
researches are all the more interesting from 
the fact that their measurements include 
those of many physicians, and as the re- 
sults are so flattering to the profession, we 
shall quote them. 

The experiments were made by means of 
the conformateur upon 190 doctors of Val- 
de-Grace, 133 soldiers who could read and 
write, 90 soldiers who could not, and 91 
prisoners. The diameters measured were 
the longitudinal, the anterior, and _poste- 
rior. 

The 
were: 


average Measurements obtained 


Educated Illiterate 


M. D. Soldrs, Soldrs. Prsnrs. 
Long diam. 85°29 3l-97 79°13 81:10 
Anter ‘* 48:91 43°65 42°35 41°12 
Poster “§ 52:58 49°66 50 27 49°90 


The differences in favor of the doctors 
over the uneducated are—long diameter, 
450 cm. ; anterior, 6°37 cm. ; posterior, 
2°82 cm. The frontal development of the 
doctors measured 6°37 cm. more than that 
of the illiterate. Moreoyer, the asymmetry 
of the two halves, which is constant, is not 
the same in the two classes. Among the 
educated, the left frontal region is the most 
developed; among the illiterate, it is the 
right occipital region (passional instincts). 

The authors’ conclusions are: 

1. The head attains its greatest develop- 
ment in those who exercise their brains. 

2. The frontal region is relatively more 
developed than the occipital in educated 
persons. If the difference between the two 
regions is in favor of the latter, this differ- 
ence is not large, while among the unedu- 
cated it is considerable.—Lyon Médical. 
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A Sign of Death. 


At the Académie de Médecine on the 
19th February a memoir was presented by 
M. Roche, student in medicine, upon a 
means, which he describes as certain, of 
distinguishing between real and apparent 
death. This means consists in introducing 
into a vein a cotton thread, allowing it to 
remain for six minutes, and then with- 
drawing it and observing—first, if it is 
covered with fibrine, life certainly exists; 
second, if the thread contains no trace of 
fibrine, death is certain, 


Fighting Torpedoes with Torpedoes. { 


Iy a general sort of way it is known 
that dynamite torpedoes of from 100 to 200 
pounds will ignite one another if sunk in 
10 feet of water, at intervals of 300 feet, 
when one of them is exploded. Gun-cotton 
torpedoes are considered to be somewhat 
less sensitive. It is upon this fact of the 
communicability of ignition from torpedo 
to torpedo that the method of clearing a 
channel of torpedoes is based. A pinnace 
taking along a bundle of insulated electric 
wires starts from a vessel] to the place where 
the torpedoes are supposed to be laid. Near 
the first torpedo a charge of dynamite or 
gun-cotton, connected to the electric wires, 
is dropped from the pinnace, and when the 
pinnace has retreated sufficiently far the 
charge is exploded with the effect of dis- 
charging the submarine explosives in its 
neighborhood. Nothing very accurate has 
as yet been ascertained with regard to the 
influence of depth of water, character of 
the explosives, etc., upon such counter- 
mining. The experiments at Portsmouth, 
England, on September 8, were rather of 
the nature of a sham battle than a thorough 
test of the conditions under which a chan- 
nel protected by torpedoes can be cleared 
and safely entered by a fleet. But, doubt 
less, less showy but more useful methods 
will, by and by, determine the exact value 
of torpedoes for defensive purposes. 


i aed 
A New Zinc Paint. 


A Netw mineral white, the basis of which 
is sulphide of zinc, obtained by Mr. T. 
Griffith, of Liverpool, is likely, in the 
opinion of Dr. Phipson, to supersede, not 
only oxide of zinc, but even the carbonate 
of lead. It is prepared by precipitating 
ei her the chloride cr sulphate of zinc by 
means of a soluble sulphide, as sodium, 
barium, or calcium, care being taken that 
no iron be precipitated. The precipitate 
is then collected, dried, and transferred to a 
furnace, where it is kept for some time ata 
cherry-red heat, and carefully stirred so as 
to subject all of it to atmospheric contact. 
It is next raked out while quite hot into 
vats of cold water, where it is levigated, 
and, lastly, it is collected and dried. The 
result is a white pigment of great beauty, 
and of a covering power when mixed with 
oil 25 per cent. better than that of carbon- 
ate of lead. It is very durable and is not 
affected by sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
The process by which it is obtained is 
cheap, and the health of the workmen 
engaged in its manufacture or use is not 
injured. 


——6-oo>—_————_—_. 
Cement for Leather. 


OF many substances lately brought very 
conspicuously to notice for fastening pieces 
of leather together, and in mending har- 
ness, joining machinery belting, and mak- 
ing shoes, one of the best is made by mix 
ing ten parts of sulphide of carbon with 
one of oil of turpentine, and then add- 
ing enough gutta percha to make a 
tough, thickly flowing liquid. One essen- 
tial prerequisite to a thorough union of 
the parts consists in freedom of the surfaces 
to be joined from grease. This may be ac- 
complished by laying a cloth upon them, 
and applying a hot iron foratime. The 
cement is then applied to both pieces, the 
surfaces brought in contact, and pressure 
applied until the joint is dry. 

ad 
Papering a Whitewashed Wall. 


First scrape off any of the lime which 
may be loose or inclined to fall; then sweep 
or rub off the dust; then with a whitewash 
brush give the wall a coat of glue water— 
about half a pound of glue to three gal- 
lons of water—(this the paperhangers call 
sizing). After this dries put on the paper; 
the glue sticks tg the lime, and the paper 
sticks to the glue. 

Another method is to scrape off the scales 
and wash the walls with vinegar. When 
dry apply the paper in the usual Way. 


To Restore Faded Writing. 


Von Brera has found in a moderately 
concentrated aqueous solution of gallotan- 
nic acid an agent which restores faded 
handwriting without producing any of the 
disadvantages attending the employment 
of ammonium hydrosulphate. He applies 
the tannin witha brush, removes the excess 
with a current of water, and dries the doc- 
ument at a temperature of about 55° R. 
The writing then turns clear and black, and 
remains so for many months, 


Hornets as Parlor Pets. 


In the middle of my parlor I have, you 
may remember, a curious republic of ip- 
dustrious hornets ; their nest hangs to the | 
ceiling by the same twig on which it was 
so admirably built and contrived in the 
woods. Its removal did not displease 

} 


them, for they find in my house plenty of 
food ; and I have left a hole open in one 
of the panes of the window, which an- 
swers all their purposes. By this kind 
usage they are become quite harmless; 
they live on the flies, which are very trou- 
blesome to us throughout the summer, 
They are constantly busy in catching 
them, even on the eyelids of my children, 
By their assistance Tih but little troubled 
with flies. All my family are so accus- 
tomed to their strong buzzing that no one 
takes any notice of them; and though 
they are fierce and vindictive, yet kindness 
and hospitality have made them useful 
and harmless.— Farmers’ Letters, in Sei- 
entific Farmer. 


——-oo-—____—— 
Mouse vs. Scorpion. 


THAT indefatigable naturalist, Mr. Frank 
Buckland, has recently published the fol- 
lowing account of a fight between a mouse 
and a scorpion: 

“In February, 1868, I received a box by 
post containing two live scorpions, kindly 
presented to me by my friend, the late la- 
mented J. Keast Lord, who had caught 
them under a stone at Heliopolis, in Egypt. 
Wishing to test the power of the scorpi- 
on’s sting, I got aglass globe and turned in 
one of the scorpions. A mouse having 
been caught in the trap, 1 thought I might 
just as well let the scorpion try his powers 
upon it as the cat. I therefore shook the 
mouse into the glass with the scorpion, — 
The scorpion, an average-sized one, imme- _ 
diately resented the affront; and the mouse, 
who had never evidently seen a scorpion 
before, did not know whether he was his 
friend or hisenemy. Not liking the con- 
tinued jumpings of the mouse, the scor- 
pion twisted and began brandishing about 
his sting. The mouse shortly crossed his 
path. ‘The scorpion instantly lunged his — 
sting into him. This challenge woke up | 
the mouse, who began to jump up and — 
down like a jack in the box. When he 
became quiet, the scorpion again attacked 
the enemy, with his claws extended like 
the pictures of the scorpion in the zodiac, 
He made another shot at the mouse, but 
missed him. I then called ‘ Time!’ to give 
both combatants a rest. When the mouse 
had got his wind, I stirred up the scorpion 
once more, and, as ‘the fancy’ say, ‘he 
came up smiling.’ The mouse during the 
interval had evidently made up his mind 
that he would fight, and not strike his 
colors to a scorpion as he would to a cat. 
When, therefore, the scorpion came within 
range, the mouse gave a squeak and bit 
him on the back; the scorpion at the same 
moment planted his sting well between the 
mouse’s ears on the top of his head. The 
scorpion then tried to retreat, but could 
not, for one claw had got entangled in the 
fur of the mouse. The mouse and scor- 
pion then closed, and rolled over each 
other like two cats fighting, the scorpion 
continually stabbing the mouse with his 
sting, his tail going with the velocity of a 
needle in a sewing machine. When the 
scorpion got tired, the mouse got hold of 
his tail with his teeth and gave it a sharp 
nip. The mouse seized the opportunity, 
and immediately bit off two of the scorpi- 
on’s side legs. He then retired, and began 
to wash his face. I had expected, of 
course, that the poison of the scorpion 
would have killed the mouse, but he didn’t 
seem a bit the worse for it. When I ex- 
amined him the next morning, he was quite 
lively and well; and had nearly eaten up 
the whole of the scorpion for his breakfast. 
Of course I_ rewarded the mouse for his 
plucky conduct by giving him some milk, 
and by letting him go ina place where it 
was not likely the cat would find him.” 


——e--e—_____ 


Spiders’ Webs. 


LEUWENHOEK has computed that one 
hundred of the single threads of a full 
grown spider are not equal to the diameter 
of the hair of the human beard; and con- 
sequently, if the threads and hair be both 
round, ten thousand such threads are not 
larger than such a hair. He calculates that 
4,000,000 of a young spider’s threads 
which are much finer than those of full 
grown spiders, are not so large as the sin- 
gle human hair, 


———— = 
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JOHN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
ES EA ES A ES RE SCE 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 
Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. Y. 
ED SSE EE 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Mannfacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


MENSMAN’S 


PEPTORIZED BEEF TORIC. 


¢ The great necessity for a 
gee fluid food that would pos- 
é re‘ Se8S ALL THE ELEMENTS 

) NECESSARY FOR THE SUP- 
% PORT OF THE SYSTEM hay- 
ing been long felt by the 
¢ Medical Profession, we call 

f attention to this prepara- 
. tion, containing the en/ire 
qf nutrilious properties of the 
\ muscular fibre. blood, bone 


It is nota mere stimulant, like the now fashion- 
able extracts of beef, but contains blood-making, 
force-generating, and pie arenas properties, pre- 
eminently calculated to support the system under 
the exhausting and wasting process of feyers and 
other acute diseases, and to rebuild and recruit the 
tissues and forces, whether lost in the destructive 
march of such affections, or induced by overwork, 
general debility, or the more tedious forms of 
chronic disease. It is friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach, and, where there is a fair 
remnant to build on,. will reconstruct the most 
shattered and enfeebled constitution. It is en- 
tirely free from any drugs. Dispensed in 16 ounce 
bottles. 

“DR. MENSMAN’S BEEF TONIC 

“Is a complete representative of lean and fat beef, 
bone, blood, and muscle. It consists of all the 
properties which combine in the development of the 
animal body, which are liquefied by an artificial pro- 
cess, simulating natural digestion, and retaining all 
of their alimentary values. It contains in their per- 
fection all the natural elements of the meat in their 
natural quantitative relations, without their ex- 
traneous or indigestible properties, and therefore 
requiring the least possible effort on the part of the 
stomach for its conversion into chyle, and its imme- 
diate absorption by the system. 

“This Tonic is free from any drugs or chemicals, 
and is a greatinvigorator and recuperant. I have 
used this preparation in several cases of sickness 
of a character which enables me to give the most 
favorable opinion of its great value in extreme sick- 
ness. Some of the cases referred to are hemorrhage 
of the bowels, typhoid fever, bilious fever, inflam- 
mation of the bowels, where the greatest possible 
prostration was present, and in which I found this 
meat tonic to accomplish results I could not obtain 
with any other preparation. It is a gentle stimu- 
lant, and allays the peculiar irritation of the stom- 
ach, which destroys the appetite in all forms of dis- 
ease, when the tone of the s omach is destroyed.”” 

““ We published the above article in the November 
Number of 1877, and will say that we have pre- 
scribed the tonic daily to date with the very best 
Tesults.”—Hd. Med. Kelectic. 


The Best Three Tonies of the Pharmacopeia: 
IRON, 


Phosphorus and Calisaya. 


We call the attention of the Profession to our 
eee perstion of the above estimable Tonics, as com- 

ined in our elegant and palatable Ferro-Phos- 
Phorated Elixir of Calisaya Bark, a 
combination of the Pyrophosphate of Iron and 
Calisaya never before attained, in which the nan- 
Seous inkiness of the Iron and astringency of the 
Calisaya are overcome, without any injury to their 
active tonic principles, and blended into a beautiful 
Amber-colored Cordial, delicious to the taste and 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach. This 
preparation is made directly from the ROVAL 
CALISAYA BARK, not from IFS ALKA-= 
LOIDS OR THEIR SALTS—being unlike 
other preparations called ‘+ Elixir of Calisaya and 
Tron,” which are sim ly an Elixir of my esleaebaoee 
and tron  Onr Elixir can be depended upon as 
being a true Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron. 
Each dessert-spoonful contains seven and a half 
grains Royal Calisaya Bark, and two grains Pyro- 
phozphate of Iron. 


ALONZO F. SNELLINC, 


Manufacturer of 


PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 
East New York, N. Y. 

Specialties, Fluid Ewtracts, Elixirs, &c. 

| Send for Price List. Established 1871. 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocca, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Wil 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 


} | equalled for Purity and Flavor. 


: Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $3.00. 


=> Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 


BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


"Nak VAGs 


McHKLROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! Each Syringe made by m2 
is distinctly marked “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.”’ 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


PHYSICIAN’S VISITING - LIST 


FOR 1879, NOW READY. 


PATIENTS SIZES AND PRICES. 

WEEKLY. ‘ PRICE. 
For 25. Tucks, pocket and pencil.......... $1 00 
Ou: 2 td isonet Aires 1 25 
ney (oF rs £S ry ore 1 59 
100. a = ies athe ee 2 OL 
& Or {Jan. to June. } P ue 

50. 2 vols. 1 July to Dec. { pencil...... 2 50 
{Jan. to June./_ ; 
100. 2 vols. 1 July to Dec. ( pencil..... 3 00 
INTERLEAVED EDITION. 
“25. Interl’ved, tucks, pock’ts, etc....... 1 50 
e502 of BY ee eaters ote 1% 
44 50 /Svols, IAD. to Funes tcc 3 00 


(duly to Dec. { 
This Visiting List has now been published /2wenty- 

six years, and has met with such uniform and hearty 

approval from the profession, that the demand for it 

has steadily increased from year to year. 

FOR SALE BY 


JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Pure Cod-Liver Oil, 


MANUFACTURED ON THE SEA-SHORE FROM 
FRESH AND SELECTED LIVERS. 


The universal demand for Cod-Liver Oil that can 
be depended upon as strictly ee and scientifically 
prepared having been long felt by the Medical Pro- 
fession, we were induced to undertake its manu- 
facture at the Fishing Stations where the fish are 
brought to land every few hours, and the Livers 
consequently are in great perfection. 

This Oil is manufactured by us on the sea-shore, 
with the greatest care, from fresh, healthy Livers, 
of. the Cod only, without the aid of any chemicals, 
by the simplest possible process and lowest tem. 
perature by which the Oil can be separated from 
the cells of the Livers. {t is nearly devoid of color, 
odor and favor—having a bland fish-like and, to 
most persons, not unpleasant taste. It is so sweet 
and pure that it can be retained by the stomach 
when other kinds fail, and patients soon become 
fond of it. 

The secret of making good Cod-Liver Oil lies in 
the proper application of the proper degree of heat; 
too much or too little will seriously injure the 
quality. Great attention to cleanliness is abso- 
lutely necessary to produce sweet Cod-Liver Oil. 
The rancid Oil found in the market is the make of 
manufacturers who are careless about these matters 


Prof. PARKER. of New York, says: “T have tried 
almost every other manufacturer’s Oil, and give 
yours the decided preference, ” 


Prof. Hays, State Assayer of Massachusetts, after 
a full analysis of it, says: ‘It is the best for for- 
eign or domestic use.” 


After years of experimenting, the Medical Pro- 
fession of Europe and America, who have stud ed 
the effects of different Cod-Liver Oils. have unani- 
mously decided the light straw-colored Cod-Liver 
Oil to be far superior to any of the brown Oils. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Under the direction and personal supervision of 
W. F. FOR ~, Instrument Maker to St. Luke’s, 
Mt. Sinai, New York ~tate Women’s Hos pitals, 
Bellevue, and all the other New York Hoepitala, 


Manufacturers, Importers, Wholesale and 
Retail Vealers in 
Surgical, Dental, Orthopedic Instruments, Ca- 
theters, Trusses, Supporte:s, Silk Stockings, 
Kar Trumpets, Splints, Anatomical Prep- 
arations, Local Anwsthesia Appar- 
atus, Laryngoscopes, Ophthalmo- 
Scopes, Hypodermie Syringes, 
Axilla Thermometers, 
etc., etc., ete. 
tS" Special attention given to the manufacture 


of Instruments to order, in exact accordance with 
patterns furnished by Surgeons and Physicians. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO,, 
Family and Mauufacturing Chemists, 


NEW YORK, 


ALLAN HAY CoO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Toilet Soaps 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE DRUG TRADE. 


Salesroom, No. 1179 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


OUR GOODS ARE SPECIALTIES. | SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


FAIRBANK’S FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 


BEST SYRINGE IN THE WORLD. 


States that the 
enema is required, 


the Buld 
M.D., John 


ringes. 


venient. 


Manufactured by 


Physicians and Druggists Notice. 


It is finally conceded by the prominent physicians throughout the United 
FOUNTAIN SYRINGE is superior to all others, 
whether used as a DoucHE For CaTarrn, or for any other purpose where an 
It is self-acting; no valves to get out of order; no pump- 
ing; no air_injected. Be sure to send for Circular before purchasing any of 
We refer by permission to Charles E. Buckingham, 
. Reynolds, 
says: ‘‘ During a professional life of nearly fifty years, he has used all the va- 
rious syringes made here or abroad. 
cated, the valves soon getting out of order; and those without valves, incon- 
The Fountain Syringe satisfactorily accomplishes all desiderata 

required. It deserves all success, and undoubtedly will 
In ordering specify distinctly Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringe. 
are infringements, and as such will be prosecuted to the full extent of the ‘law 


M.D., George Hayward, M.D. Dr Winslow Lewis 


Allof them are more or less compli- 


| command it.”’ 
#11 others 


TYER RUBBER C0., Sole Proprietors, 
Factory, ANDOVER, Mass. 


1271 Court St., cor, Sudbury, Boston. 


HOVWT’sS 
INT EG WAZ 


PLORAL COLOGNE 


PERMANENT, 
DELICIOUS, 


DELICATE, 
REFRESHING. 


In bottles, 25c. and &I each. 


The Fashionable 
Perfume of the Day. 


The proprietors of 
Hoyt’s New Floral 
Cologne challenge com- 
parison with the produc- 
tions of any other manu- 
facturer. 

The celebrity and im- 
mense popularity of our 
goods have elieited vulgar 
insinuations which are 
calculated to intimidate, 
which system cannot be is 
too strongly denounced, |! 
and in connection with |} 
which we would say that fii 
we are fully prepared to 
protect all purchasers of |} 
Hoyt’s New Floral 
Cologne in all its rights | 
guaranteed to us by the |i}! 
laws of the United States, |/}\ 
and earnestly request | 
prompt notice of any inter- |} 
ference. 

The new, elegant, and | 
original designs which we } 
have adopted as our Trade 
Mark, together withits real 
merit, have made this New 
FLORAL COLOGNE a source of profit to all who deal 
in it. 

We call the attention of the Trade to the fact that 
since the introduction of our New Floral Cologne 
many improvements have been introduced into the 
process of manufacture, extraction, &c., with a view 
of keeping pace with the rapidly increasing sale, and 
also with the result of greatly enhancing the quality 
of our goods and maturing their condition. The 
matiéres premiéres are procured from the best 
markets of Europe, and, wherever possible, from the 
best sources, 

Messrs. W. A. Hort & Co, devote their personal 
attention to this branch of their business, and no 
efforts or expense are spared so long as high quality 
is maintained. 

The Trade is cautioned against purchasing any 
Cologne said to be of our manufacture, as no other 


bottle bears our Trade 
Mark Label of hand- 
some Floral design, 
with the words Hoyt’s 
New Floral Cologne 
thereon, a spiral strip 
encircles the long 
neck of bottle, which 
is covered with a 
green metallic cap- 
sule.- Any other Co- 
logne bearing these 


distinctive features 
are imitations of our 
goods. 


Our NEw Foran 
CoLoeneEgivesalarger 
profit to the retailer 
than that of any other 
y manufacturer of firet- 
# class goods. It makes 
a handsome and at- 
tractive display, and 
our system of adver- 
| tising by means of 
} perfumed cards, of 35 
arieties, comprising 
the popular actresses, 
comic caricatures 
and notorieties of the 
day, with dealer’s bu- 
siness card appended, 
makes the circula- 
tion mutually profit- 
able, and we _ are 
always prepared to 
keep our customers 
WW supplied. 

Vith each order for 
not less than % gross 
trial size we give gra- 
tuitously 

One Holmes’ Favor- 
ite Atomizer filled 
with our Cologne. 

One silver plated 
Card Holder. 

One Banner Trans- 
parency Sign (some- 
thing new). 

One box Perfumed 
Cards. 

Our New FLoRAL 
COLOGNE can be ob- 
tained of all Whole- 
sale Druggists and 
Dealers in Druggiste’ 
Sundries throughout 


i 
A the couutry, or from 
anes” the manufacturers, 


W. A. HOYT & C0., Perfumers, 


72 Church Street, Boston, Mass. 
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West India Cinchona Plantations. 


Tm first seed was planted in Jamaicain 
1260, and, according to recent advices. the | 
plantations of cinchona now cover 300 | 
acres, containing about 80,000 trees. These 
have been favorably reported upon by 
competent chemists, and the most ad- 
vanced trees are stated to be at the present 
time worth $5 each; it is further estimated 
that in the course of a few years their value 
will be doubled, on account of their in- 
creased size and the corresponding value 
of the bark arising from the increased de- 
velopment of the alkaloids it contains. 
The cinchona has become so naturalized 
that hundreds of thousands of seedlings 
are said to be growing over the fields. The 
introduction of the tree is ascribed to the 
Government, to whom, as yet, al] the plan- 
tations belong; but the report adds that no 
doubt private enterprise will now step in. 
seeing that large profits are likely to result 
from the successful undertaking. 


ooo 


Dates in Tunis. 


. . . . . | 
Tue principal revenue in Tunis is de- | 


rived from their excellent dates, which 
they export in large quantities. Accord- 
ing to a recent enumeration there are 886,- 
554 date treesin the Djerid, one of the 
most important provinces of the regency, 
which are taxed by the government. As | 
the young trees are not included, and there | 
are grounds for believing the calculations | 
made to be incorrect, it is presumed that | 
the number of trees does not fall much 
short of 2,000,000, which produce 300.000 
ewts. of dates, valued in the locality at 
£487,000. The ordinary kind of dates are 
made into a paste or cake, which forms the 
staple food of the Bedouin Arabs in_ the 
Sahara. It is highly nutritious. The dates 
are sometimes eaten fried in butter, or sim- 
ply with fresh butter uncooked. In for- 
mer times the chief market for dates was 
Touzer, to which the merchants from Ethi- 
opia resorted with slaves, whom they ex- 
changed for a very few hundredweights of 
dates, but this traffic has now ceased. 
There were exported from Tunis in 1875 
dates valued at £13,036; in 1874, £7,535. 


2+ 


Native Opium in China. 


Tr cannot fail to be noticed by any one 
who pays attention to the statistics of the 
China trade, that the consumption of In- 
dian opium decreases in proportion to the 
distance from the coast; thus at Chinkeang 
the deliveries amount to 10,000 or 12,000 
chests per annum; at Kinkiang, to about 
2,100 chests; and at Hankow, a port of 
exactly three times the trade and impor- 
tance of the other two, to 2,300 chests. This 
circumstance would indicate that imported 
opium finds a rival with which it is less 
able to compete, as its cost is enhanced by 
increase of the distance it has to travel. 
The opium of Shensi is described by Baron 
von Richtofen as a powerful rival to the 
Indian drug; its annual production was 
estimated seven years ago at 50,000 piculs 
(of 133 Ibs.). Szechuen produced as much. 
Honan isa large producing province: in 
Shantung and Manchuria the cultivation 
rapidly increases, and it has recently been 
introduced in the South, near Amoy. The 


production of Chinese opium cannot be 
estimated at less than 200,000 piculs per 
annum, according to the Shanghai Courier, 
and might be fairly computed at more. 
The total import from India does not exceed 
95,000 piculs; the native production there- 
fore more than doubles the foreign import. 


oe 


Somnambulism. 


Two Terre Haute policemen arrested a 
woman who was walking in the street at 
night wearing a night dress only. They 
supposed she was drunk; but she was 
really the wife of a wealthy citizen out on 
a somnambulistic adventure. 


STOLE TE EY 


WARD & BIDDULPH, 
% College Place, 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE PATENT 


DUPLEX PAPER BAG, 


which is lined with either White or Blue 
Paper, especially adapted to the use 
of the Drug trade, as it combines neatness 
with strength. 

Also Druggists? Paper and 
Bags always on hand, 


Manila 


$5000 REWARD! 


We offer the above amount in cash to any Chem” 
ist or Physician of good and responsible standing 
in the United States, who shall find, upon a close 
chemical analysis, and produce satisfactory evidence 
thereof, that there is anything whatever in the Bran- | 
dies, Wines, or Liquors sold by us for medicinal , 
and family purposes, but the pure, genuine, and una- 
dulterated article as advertised. These goods are 
imported expressly for us, and are unchanged either 
in character or quality from the original packages. 
The subject of securing ourselves and our patrons | 
against the uniform impositions practised in palm- 
ing off handsome packages of compounded trash 
has enlisted our earnest and untiring efforts for a | 
long time, and we now unhesitatingly pledge to the | 
country at large our character and reputation as 
Verchants and Pharmacists, that if the articles row 
offered by us for Medicinal and Family purposes 
are not pure, then none can be had in any part of 
the World. 

We invite Physicians and Connoisseurs to give us 
a call, and we can prove to them our ability to 
furnish these reliable articles at even less prices 
than are usually charged for the handsomely la- 
belled but adulterated compounds so extensively 
sold all over the country. 


To Country Sruggists and Dealers 
who Purchase by the Case, a 
Liberal Discount is made. 

Sample cases containing 8 Pint Bottles, as- 
sorted, sent to any city address for $6. 


HEGEMAN & CoO., 


Chemists and Druggists, 
(Established 1827), 
203 Broadway, Only. NEW YourkgK. 


Evening Express, Duily, Aug. 27, 18%8. 

Messrs. HEGEMAN & Co., of 203 Broadway, Chem- 
ists and Druggists, who have been for a long time 
perfecting arrangements with one of the largest 
producers of wines, brandies, etc , in the Old World, 
have now made their arrangements complete, and 
under their advertisement offer a reward of five 
thousand dollars to any chemist or physician of 
good and responsible standing in the United States, 
who shall find upon a close chemical analysis, and 
produce satisfactory evidence thereof, that there is 
anything whatever in the vrandies, wines, cr liquore 
sold by them for medicinal and family Darposes but 
the pure, genuine, and unadulterated article as ad- 
yertised. As pure liquor is the best medicine in the 
world, Messrs. Hegeman & Co. have filled a gap 
that has long existed. 


~~ HUMPHREY’S 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 
109 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. 
Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 

CIUBIVE | sac csccscesbasnt ice qstaures Or GOS. $1.00 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


CIUBL VO tots oie tains eee Soe Bein Per doz. 3,50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 32, 33). 
Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 82 
Oar A sited os eee Per doz. 7.00 


5 Vials, Pills, 
and Vial Powder........ ..e-.. Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 


No. 1.—35 8 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 


Humphrey’s Mentor..........-. .....---+-: 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 1.50 
bar OR mek “ “ec “cc be . 600 
ves Qi O0ee ee “ “ce “cc 4.50 
5.20 SS ss Paper Case sae merry 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 


FOR DEALERS...... -......--$50, $75, and $109 
Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 


Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
Por Ova ae dese tee ee sper epe naan es 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 


Also a 


Full Ling of Everything in Homeopathy, 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 


Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and ‘Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 


BECKER & SONS, | 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


RALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in | 
general for every use where accuracy 18 required. 


IMPORTANT TO PHYSICIANS, 


A great saving of valuable time may be 
made by using the 


Physician’s Day Book & Ledger, 


Which will exhibit at a glance, under date of occur- 
rence,every visit made, the length of time consumed, 
whether day or night, and to which member of a 
family. It also includes 


The Daily Cash Account and Obstetric Record, 
OF GREAT VALUE. 


On application with stamp the publishers will send 
to any physician a full descriptive circular with 
specimen pages. Physicians who are using the books 
are delighted with them. The sales have been very 
large, and the eighth edition is now in press. 
Agents Wanted. 


HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 


Norwich, Conn. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PuBLisHER, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ill.; or the General Agent, H ENDERIS, Boox- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy, 


SESSION OF 1878-79. 

The Thirteenth Annual Course of Lectures in 
this College will commence on Monday, October 
14th, 1878, and continue till March 7th, 1879, and 
will embrace the subjects of Pharmacy, Botany, 
Materia Medica, and Theoretical and Practical 
Chemistry. 

This institution is vigorous and progressive, and 
is in condition to afford the means of a thorough 
pharmaceutical education. 

Six lectures each week will be delivered. 

Melanie’ Rei will be given on two days 
of each week. 


2 FEES. 
Matriculation) eaaustsnseasete oe sada te ve $2.00 
Tickets for the Season.............seee-e- 30.00 
& “« « Laburatory Course......... 10 60 
Graduating Fee........... mb As eclorsio oheeisiets 5.00 
FACULTY. 


OTTO A. WALL, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany. 
CHAS. 0. CURTMAN, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 
JAMES M. GOOD, Professor of Pharmacy. 
Prospectuses and further information regarding 
the Coliegs may be obtained by addressing the 
Dean of the Faculty, 


JAMES M. GOOD, 
2136 CLARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tur 49th ANNUAL CouRSE OF LecTURES, 1878-74, 
to be delivered in this pre will begin on Mon- 
oat, pd ag 23d, 1878, and continue until March 
7th, 1879. 

The Lectures will be delivered as follows: 

Senior Ciass.—Botany, Materia. Medica, and 
Pharmacy, by Prof. W. De F. Day, M.D., on Mon- 
day evenings at 7 P.M. 

Chemistry and Toaicology, by Prof. O, F. Chand- 
ler, Ph. D., etc., on Wednesday evenings at 7 P.M. 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Friday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Junior Cuass.- -Chemistry, etc., by Prof. C. F. 
Cheeses Ph. D., etc., on Tuesday evenings at 
7 P.M. 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Thursday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Botany, Materia Medica, etc. by Prof. W. De F. 
Day, M.D., on Saturday afternoons at 2 P.M. 

(The afternoon has been selected for Saturday in- 
stead of the evening, in order to interfere as little as 
possible with the business of the employers.) Terms 
for the course, $36 00. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
under Prof. Charles Froebel, daily, from 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M., from April 1st till June 30th, 1878, and from 
Sept. 1st, 1878, until March 7th, 1879. 

Teatiers lee Days, Weekly, One Month, $15.00 ; 
Two Months, $25.00; Three Months, $30.0); Six 
Months, $54.00; Nine Months, $7500. 7hree Days 
Weekly, One Month, $10.00; Two Months, $17 00; 
Three Months, $20.00; Six Months, $36.10; Nine 
Months, $50.00. Two Days Weekly, Three Months, 
$1600. One Day Weekly, Three Months. $11.00. 

No charge for the use of apparatus or reagents. 
Students can join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 

The Library is open daily till 2 P.M., and from 7 
to 9 P.M., where assistants seeking situations can 
enter their names on the “ Register.” 


Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 
Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 


( Catalogues and terms on application. ae 


For Prospectus, Terms, or further information, 


address, 


H, A. CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
209 & 211 East 23d Street, New York. 


[November, 1878. 
M. FRANKEL, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGARS, 


88 CuamBERs St., New YORF. 
Specialties of Brands 
Acosta ad Beauties, 
A 10c. cigar which can be sold for five cents. 


H. Y. CASTNER, 


Analytical Chemist and Assayer, 


No. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Instruction for obtaining proper sample furnisbed 
upon application. 
Send address for Priee List. Terms moderate. 


$3840 ORGANS Like Cut 
o - ma = 


FOR $100.—$300 
th Fr Ar 8 for $90; $275 for $8U; 
Mt Sr $235 for $753 other 
styles for 865, $60,850 
$40 & $35. PIANOS 
»900 Pianos for $225; 
S800 do for $200; 
$750 do for $175; 
$700 do fer $165; 
$650 do for $150; 
600 do for $135 
ASH, Waranted Six 
Years. GREATEST 
BARGAINS ever of= 
i = Send for Cata= 
pe logues. Sheet Musica 
Half Price; some atl centa page. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


When ordering please mention Druea@isTs CIRCULAR 


Boon S 


Druggists, Physicians 


And Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Physicians, Pharmaceutists and Students of 
Pharmacy: 


U.S. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 
10. 


U. 8. Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 00 
Parrish’s Practical] Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmacevtical Chemistry, cloth 2.75 


Nelson’s Druggist’s Book of Private Formulas 3.00 


Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 3.00 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 

tom Book, cloth, $1.00. Leather Tuck...... 1.25 
Berney’s Notes for Students in Chemistry.... 1.25 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.00 


Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 


Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels ............ 1.25 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.50 
Beasley’s Pocket Formulary, a synopsis of 
British and orien Pharmacopeias ...... 2.50 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
Hobbs’ Botanical Hand Book...... ... ..-.--. 3.50 
Gray’s Manual of Botany... ........2+..-2+-0-- 2.25 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual.........6.-...-+: 3.00 
Pollock’s Botanical Index. .............-..--- 3.50 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines. 1.25 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ............ 3.00 
H. C. Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics...... 6.00 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry. ... 2.75 
Cristiani’s Treatise on Perfumery, just issued 5.00 
The Manufacture of Perfumes. Snively...... 8.00 
Rudolphy’s Pharm. and Chem. Directory..... 5.00 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Agso¢lation. 1870). 525. ei essen eee 7 7.00 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... ... 2.50 
Treatise on the Manufacture and Distillation 
of Alcoholic Liquors. Duplais . 10,00 
Complete Practical Distiller. Byrn 1.50 
Sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. 5.50 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5.00 
Action of Medicines on the System, Headland. 3.00 
A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleaveland. 1.00 
Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary............... -- 3.00 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- 
MOOT, . wis Weeds OL setae IP tee Ge cial eS 2.00 
Key to Modern Chemistry, Kollmyer.......... 2.25 
Biddle’s Materia Medica, for Students .. £08 
Practitioner's Reference Book. Dunglison .. 3.50 
Hand Book of American Drugs... _—_.........- 50 
Pocket Therapeutics and Dose Book. Stewart .50 


ih eee on Gonorrhea and Syphilis, Colored 
AT Pe Or ee 
Tyson’s Examination of the Urine, llustrated 
Taylor-on' Pvisons. 5:25.55. sess. sceees 
Primer of Chemistry 
Branston’s Hand Book of Practical Receipts.. 
Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons ............. 
Reese’s American Medical Foroulary.... ... 
Manual of Hypodermic Medication. Bartholow 
Hance’s Physician’s Medical Compend........ 
The Teeth. and how to suve them. Meredith. 
Compend of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 
for students. J.C. Riley, M.D........... .. 
British Homeopathic Pharmacopeia. . ...... 
Dr. Seguin’s Prescription and Clinic Re- 
cord; a book (for the Foe) of blanks for 
prescriptions, each leaf having astub with a 
printed form for arecord of the case and a 
copy of the prescription .......... . .....-- 
Bloxam’s Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic.. 
Frankland’s How to Teach Chemistry... . ... 
Bloxam’s Laboratory Teaching........... °s 
Wilson on the Skin and Hair....,........ -... 1 


CIRCULAR, 
Price 


ore co 


BS Hezzaseese 


ores 


A complete set of the Drueeists 
Hari entirely new and uniform, for sale. 
45.00. 


The above, or any other books | Php in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 


(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly” answered. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


AND 


CHEMICAL GAZETTHEH. 


L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Editor and Proprietor.—Published at No. 36 Beekman Street, Corner of 


Vout. XXIL—NUMBER 12. 


TERMS OF THE 


Published Monthly: Payment in Advance. 


One copy, one year (postage pre-paid)...... 


Y., or Registered Letter. 
| RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
| 


On First Page, per line of Nonpareil.. ..... ., $0 30 
| OnLast Page, “ LS eS ee 0 25 
| Inside Pages, se Ft TAPE A Arica 0 20 
| of ed $s gs yearly.... 200 
| Special Page, “ “ monthly., 0 30 
| 3 s s¢ & yearly.... 3 00 


| _ * The charges on advertisements making more 
| than half a column of space, are subject to a liberal 
arrangement. 


A Complete Advertising Index 
| may be found on the Second Advertising Page. 
i L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Proprietor. 
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Ether as an Intoxicating Drink. 


said she, 


he commenced. 


of the Drapers Company. 


on ether. 


tric light threatens to supersede gas. 


the success of a great reformation. 
ther Mathew,” relates Dr. 


which has never died out. 


progress and happiness. Unfortunatel 


any degree, breaking your pledge. 


fore and after. 
duced is rather peculiar. 


body.” 


Stage, and quickly subsides. 


TOW Style of horigcc 


OnE of John Leech’s cooks ““ gave no- 
tice” because she was going to get married, 
but confessed that no husband had been as 
yet secured. She did not, however, foresee 
much difficulty on that account, ‘‘ for,” 
“Tam of that happy disposition, 
mum, that I think I could Jove any man.” 
Possibly Irish tipplers feel the same in- 
discriminate affection for anything that in- 
toxicates, as a story told by Dr. Richardson 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine seems to attest. 
No doubt they might object to the lighter 
wines on account of the tardiness of their 
operation, like the English farmer of the 
old school who, having for once consented 
to take claret, explained that “it was all 
very well, but he seemed to get no forrar- 
dar,” meaning that he was not more tipsy 
| after he had finished two bottles than when 
The story to which we 
refer relates to a new experiment in intoxi 
cation made at Draperstown, a pretty little 
place in the North of Ireland, on the estate 
Dr. Richardson, 
who has devoted much time to the subject 
of intemperance, was told that here, in the 
mountains, a villager had made a discovery 
equal to that of the Chinese who learned 
by accident the delicious flavor of roast 
pig, and had practically renounced alcohol 
in order to get more gracefully inebriated 
We know this drug as a useful 
and agreeable anesthetic, and those who 
have felt its power attest its marvellous vir- 
tues in producing a complete insensibility, 
most delightful in its earlier stages, and 
leaving no trace behind excepting such a 
sense of exhilaration as follows the drink- 
ing of a few glasses of excellent champagne. 
In the little Irish town, however, the in- 
habitants take not pure ethylic ether, but 
the methylated spirit, which, because it is 
manufactured for lamps and other every- 
day purposes, has no duty imposed on it, 
and, therefore, can be sold at a small price. 
“Methylated” spirits of all kinds are more 
or less impure, and are combined with some 
pyroligneous compounds, which give them 
a nauseous taste ; but, though very nasty, 
they are cheap. The ether constmed jin 
Draperstown costs fifteen pence a pint, one- 
fifth of the price of pure ethylic ether in 
London The people of this out-of-the-way 
village have thus invented a new intoxicant, 
which may one day affect the position of 
wine, whiskey, and beer much as the elec- 


Strange to say, this new vice is due to 
“ Fa- 
Richardson, 
‘converted the district to his views. He 
may be said, in a certain sense, to have 
converted Ireland, for he lighted a fire 
But this par- 
ticular district he converted most effectual- 
ly. After his visit the whiskey-bottle and 
| the still fell out of favor altogether, with 
the most evident signs of improving social 
y, | The solution is allowed to settle down, and 
one day some cunning diabolical spirit 
brought into Draperstown the ether-bottle. 
‘This,’ said he, ‘contains no whiskey, nor 
anything that will do you harm, but'a new 
drink, which you may taste without, in 
Very 
little of it, not much more than a cmmeiee 
ful, is required to cheer your spirits.” ‘The 
new drink’ was thereupon introduced, and 
has been in operation ever since.” A wine- 
glassful is the usual quantity taken at a 
time, but it is invariably washed down 
with water, swallowed not with it, but be- 
The intoxication thus pro- 
It has some of 
the characteristics of alcoholic inebriety, 
such as ‘ quick excitement, flushing of the 
face, rapidity of the pulse, elevation of the 
mind, and rapid, unsteady motion of the 
It comes on, however, immediate- 
ly, passes almost at once into its highest 
When at its 
height, men are loquacious and ready to 
tell secrets—for ‘‘truth” is not only ‘‘in 
wine”—and especially inclined to laugh- 
ter. Dr. Richardson compares it favorably 
with alcohol, which, he says, ‘clings to its 
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melancholic, weary.”  ‘‘ Ether, 


eliminated, speedily releases its victim, and, 


sober if not a wiser man. 


ether, what nonsense that was! 
sense !’ stammered the ether inebriate, in 


being got up to this for threepence !’” 
Some like the new intoxicant not wisely 
but too well. Not content with stopping 
short at exhilaration, they advance to the 
point of complete insensibility, and occa- 
sionally have drunk themselves to death. 
Those who are satisfied with a moderate 
use of the beverage quickly recover. They 
are incoherent and hilarious under it, but 
—a very important point—it does not urge 
its victims to crime. It seems to exalt and 
stimulate, but not to infuriate, the toper, 
though there is an odd story told of a medi- 
cal student who, under its influence, he 
being scientifically subjected to it, assault- 
ed the learned president of an assembly of 
doctors called to observe the experiment. 
It also produces delightful dreams and sen- 
sations, such as Sir Humphry Davy records 
as accompanying intoxication from nitrous 
oxide, or, as it is popularly called, ‘‘laugh- 
ing gas.” On one occasion Davy seemed 
to himself to exist in a world of new ideas. 
“He theorized, he imagined that he had 
made new discoveries,” and as he gradually 
recovered he tried to communicate them, 
but mainly failed, announcing, however, 
the following philosophy: ‘« Nothing exists 
but thoughts! The universe is composed 
of impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains,” 
We fear that the Irish peasants in the North 
will drink ether for many years before their 
intoxication results in such ‘‘ discoveries,” 
Dr. Richardson finally holds that ether- 
drinking is decidedly injurious, but not so 
bad, on the whole, as the use of alcohol, 
which is, of course, his particular aversion. 


ooo 
Subnitrate of Bismuth. 


THE detection of lead in samples of 
commercial subnitrate of bismuth has been 
of late attracting no little attention in Eu- 
rope. 
the salts of bismuth, but lead is a more 
recent one, and is said to be due to a new 
source of supply. M. A. Lalieu, a Belgian 
pharmaceutist, gives in the Répertoire de 
Pharmacie the following process fcr obtain- 
ing a pure subnitrate of bismuth from 
the commercial impure metallic bismuth : 

Seven troy ounces of bismuth are dis- 
solved in nitric acid, in the usual manner. 


the clear liquor poured into a vessel con- 
taining about eighteen pints of water and 
eighteen ounces of ammonia. The pre- 
cipitate, after proper washing, is placed in 
a porcelain dish with 16 or 18 drachms of 
caustic soda dissolved in a little water, 
and the whole is heated on a water-bath 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, with occa- 
sional agitation. The precipitate, which 
was at first white and bulky, becomes yel- 
low when in contact with soda, andshrinks 
down to one-fourth of its bulk. When 
the reaction is completed the oxide of bis- 
muth is completely dehydrated. 

The mixture having cooled, the precipi- 
tate is thoroughly washed by decantation, 
and to it is added with brisk agitation 
enough nitric acid of ordinary strength to 
exactly represent 10185 grains of anhy- 
drous nitric acid. The required quantity 
is easily calculated by ascertaining the 
specific gravity of the acid used and con- 
sulting the tables published for the pur- 
pose. Should the mixture become too 
thick, a little water may be added, but it 


man, holds by him, keeps up his excite- 
ment a long time, and leaves him depressed, 
on the 
other hand,” he adds, ‘rapid in its action, 
feebly soluble in the blood, quick in being 


Without causing any great strain on his | 
physical powers, leaves him suddenly a 
They tell a story 
in the ether-drinking districts of a stranger 
coming to visit his brother, and asking his 
brother, who was suddenly roused into a 
state of great elevation by a large dose of 
‘ Non- | 


self-admiration. ‘What do you think of 


Arsenic is no new contamination of | 


WHOLE NUMBER, 264. 


out stopping the stirring. The mass soon 
becomes perfectly white, when a little 
water is added, and the whole thrown 
upon a strainer, where it is washed with 
twice its volume of water, pressed and 
| dried. Seven troy ounces of metal produce 
about nine troy ounces and three drachms 
of pure subnitrate of bismuth. The ar 
senical impurities remain in the washings 
after the treatment with caustic soda, and 
all foreign metals are separated by either 
the ammonia, the soda, or the nitric acid, 
and carried away in the washings, 


———_ee—______ 


A New Excipient for Pills. 


Mr. R. V. Martison, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association of Phila 
delphia College of Pharmacy, read a note 
by Mr. Wm. J. Martin, of Cincinnati, on 
an excipient for pills, designed to be used 
as an almost universal excipient in the pre- 
paration of the varied assortment of the 
pills daily prescribed. 

He says (American Journal of Pharmacy, 
November, 1878): 


‘Its advantages are, first, ready solu- 
bility; second, small bulk; third, unusual 
plasticity and adhesiveness; fourth, body. 
By the latter we mean that it has an in- 
herent quality of being able to hold itself 
up, and further, this quality prevents the 
falling or flattening common to pills con- 
taining heavy substances, as calomel, sub- 
nitrate of bismuth, acetate of lead, etc. 
This of itself ismost desirable, and becomes 
extremely so in relation to the small bulk 
of the excipient required in the prepara- 
tion of a suitable mass. Its only disadvan- 
tage, seemingly, is color, it producing with 
white powders a colored mass, which, with 
quinia and similar alkaloids, may preclude 
its use, since it is the fashion to have these 
prepared as light colored as possible. The 
excipient recommended by Mr. Martin is 
made by taking one part of powdered 
gum tragacanth and seven parts of pow- 
dered elm bark, and using either water or 
syrup, preferably the latter, to make the 
excipient of the requisite plasticity. The 
boxes exhibited here contain pills made ac- 
cording to the formule below, and were 
prepared, with the exception of the quinia 
pills, in June last. The quinia pills were 
made early in the present year, being 
about ten months old. Pills usually diffi- 
| cult of preparation have been selected, and 
we are assured no difficulty is found in 
preparing them with the above excipient. 
The pills that have become hard will be 
found of easy disintegration and ready 
solubility, and for these reasons is the ex- 
cipient a desirable addition to the dispens- 
ing counter: 


S Sz se 8 
Sid +3 22 x 
i=] os vo iy) i=] 
Z a Ba 2 
1 Quevenne’s Iron.. 60 grs. 8 grs. 30 
2 Ferri Sulph. Exsic. 60 6 30 
3 Bismuth. Subnitr..120 6 24 
4 Pyrophos. Iron.... 72 8 26 
5 Citr. Iron & Quin.. 60 8 30 
6 Assafcetida(U.S.P.) 96 4 24 
ne BURUCS tices nhs 0 3 30 
§ Camphor, 30 grs.) ,- ‘ -s 
8) Acet.lead,i5. ¢ 8 15 
Camphor, 24 grs. ) 4 . 9 
0} Capsicum, 24 = , 48 a4 
§ Camphor, 30 grs.) 2 a 
? ) Ex. Hyose.30 f 60 : 80 
lise Calomeliey «5. 60 3 20 
12 1, 2, and 5 gr. Quinia Pills. 


To Hasten Filtration. 


ConTRARY to what might be expected at 
first sight, filtration is much more rapid 
through thick paper than through thin; it 
is almost twice as rapid through a double 
filter as through a single one, and still 
more rapid through one of three thick- 
nesses. A filter of heavy paper placed 


must be of pasty consistence. The dish is 
immediately placed on a water-bath, with- 


under a thin one of Swedish paper is a 
convenient method of filtering, 


~ 


en, 


ay 
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Pyrophosphate of Iron and Phosphoric | certained, can be bought of any wholesale [ 
Acid. | house for something less than a dollar. 

vy 

To The Druggists Circular : W. H. Bust. 


iett 
I have frequently noticedin the columns | ra sy 
of Tue CrRcULAR complaints by some of| |. : ; i 
its correspondents in regard to the coagu- | Pickings from “ Hager’s Pharmaceutical 
lation which ensues when a solution of | Praxis.” 


pyrophosphate of iron and dilute phos- [We have made a selection of formule 
phoric acid are mixed. which have been considerably used in 

I have had during the past year o1 twO | Hurope, and somewhat in the United States. 
a number of prescriptions to fill in which | [The readers of THe Drueeists CIRCULAR 
the above named ingredients were com- | wi]] perhaps find it convenient occasionally 


bined with sulphate of strychnia. Inva- | to have them at hand for ready use. | 
riably, in whatever way 1 compounded | 


=> os 


them, the resulting mixture would be of an BITTERS. 
opaque, greenish white color, and of ge- Wiormwo0dscecn. enn 6 drachms. 
latinous consistence. Being determined to Gentian Took. ce ee 12 “6 
ascertain the cause of the precipitation, Angelica root.......+++ 1% de 
and to devise a remedy if possible, I made Galangal root 917 « 
: ’ Falangal root....... oe. 24 
some experiments lately, the results of Gincer. . ere a) Ae aera os 0 &< 
which I wish to offer. The following pre- Cinnamon =) OS Bir: ti 
scription was taken for a basis: Caves at Re oe 45 grains 
R. Strychnie sulph ....... 4 grain. Orange buds..........-.20 dracbms. 
J* . Or =3 
Ferri pyrophosph........ 1 scruple. Oil lemon........ .os.000 G©Ops. 
Py hee a arte . ; Pal wn ¢ Ica € ae 
Acidi phosphorici dil., Oil star anise......-.-: 20 
Aque destil.........-. aa, 1 ounce. Oil cassia. .... .B0 ‘ 


M. Ft. solutio. To one gallon whiskey. 


Having dissolved the strychnia in the|TO KEEP FLIES FROM OPEN SORES ON 
acid and the iron in the water, I mixed the DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


two solutions, and the result, as I appre- Oil wormwood. .........-. 6 drops. 
hended, was the same gelatinous mixture Olive oie peck ase eee. 12 drachms. 
before referred to, and which, upon stand- Carbolic acid......-...-++- 8 drops. 


ing, separated into two distinct layers, the 
lower semi-solid, the upper fluid. : fe: 
Remembering that I had tested a solu-|,. There exists a toothache drops which is 
tion of pyrophosphate of iron and found it little else than_tincture of wormwood, of 
acid. I added a few drops of water of am- which the sufferer has to take sufficient 
monia, and heated the mixture nearly to | to get drunk, when the toothache disap- 
the boiling point, when it became per- pears. 
fectly clear, and on being freed from am- 
moniacal odor by boiling, it presented just 


Apply to the sores. 


CARBOLATE OF AMMONIUM. 


what I wanted—a clear and permanent CatQoue Acid). <#- o<rannsittias bet 2 
ne Bnet —& L1eSr ONG ee ae Water of ammonia ........... 9 parts. 
solution, without sediment, thus solving a Mix 


vexatious question that 
others besides me. 


had perplexed 
PHENYLATED ETHER. 


The explanation heretofore given that Varbolig ACidi es dace. eee 12 drops. 
the cause of coagulation was the contami- Sulphuric ether........... 12 drachms. 
nation of phosphoric acid with pyrophos- Mix. 


phate of soda is, in my opinion, untenable. 
On making a solution of glacial phos- 
phoric acid (48 grains to the ounce), with- 


PHENYLATED VINEGAR. 
Carbolic acid cryst....... 5 drachms. 
5 «é 


out adding the requisite amount of nitric| Acetic QUGIC erates oe oa 

acid and heating to form the tribasic acid, | Alcohol .....-..----- ae 6 ‘s 
and then adding the solution of iron and| Water ..-...++-+++-++0++ 5 es 
strychnia, I had another perfectly clear Gam phor ci. st. wieqeici~ + ait 15 grains. 
solution. But upon adding the nitric acid| Fuchsin.......+-++--.++- q. 8. 


and heating, the mixture gave the same 


weer 3 BSINTHE (FRENCH). 
characteristic gelatinous opaque appearance ABSINTHE (FRENCH) 


as the first before the addition of ammonia. a erp? sy axainiei*iereie is 2 axeciiee 
1 Ris RB ALEECY Rieadon sans 5 drops. 
E G. Bo BACKER: Oil anise: ene seem 214 bee tor: 
Nei Orleans; La. October, 167. Oilstar anise...... sth ter DLs mics 
RP Oil fennel......-.-.+. ....45 drops. 
To Select Illuminating Oils. Oil coriander.....-..... 8 re 
: d PATON O Lee tetera ee 14 pints. 
Fo The Druggisis Crowar ; IWistber wottotoee clerim < e'eirts 6 ss 
The article in the October number on Mix. 
‘Petroleum and the Mode of Refining it,” 
was a plain and truthful statement of facts, SPANISH BITTERS—ESSENCE. 
especially concerning the inferior quality Oil wormwood ........ 25 drachms. 
of much of the ‘‘ high test” oil offered in| Oil orange Deel ic sceie oleys “ 
the market. Oil caraway......--.+-- 5 wy 
Almost every State in the Union has a| Oil calamus ..... -...- 334 aH 
law attempting to regulate the sale of illu-| Oil juniper berries....-. 334 
minating oils, ete. ,but in Ohio the committee Oilsmaces.... << is. ohar: Ss 
of the Legislature in charge of the bill has} Oil peppermint ....... 2146 uC 
always been advised by the refiners them- Acetic ether...........1214 SS 
selves, and hence the ‘‘regulations” have| Sulphuric ether cairn 1214 sf 
not resulted in giving the public the pro- Mix. 


tection so much needed. 
The object of this communication is to 
make a suggestion to other druggists, by 


COSMETIC VINEGAR. 
Tincture of benzoin....... 1 drachm. 


‘ HELICLACIC w0.. aie: shale ate ersle to 5 drachms. 
means of which they can protect them- Ae Sees a eae 

Pais Reese of ear IS Cologne water...-- o-eeeee.ld OUNCES. 
selyes against buying inferior oil. Mix 


We should require that the oil shall not 
only be of the required ‘‘fire test,” but 
shall also be above ‘‘ 46° gravity.” 

I am now retailing an oil of 160° fire 
test, and 484° gravity, costing 16 cents 
per gallon, while the ordinary ‘‘ Ohio 
Legal Test,” of low gravity and full of 
paraffine, can be bought for 11 or 12 cents 
per gallon. I need not say my customers 


PHENYLATED COLLODIUM. 
(Solidified Creosote.) 
Oryst. carbolic acid 
Collodium........ . 
Mix. 
For toothache. 


ag t Equal parts. 


OINTMENT FOR SALT RHEUM. 


fully appreciate the difference, and are| Beeswax.... .....+ +++: 6 drachms. 

more than willing to pay theslightincrease| Jjard..............+-5+> 2, ounces. 

ED. PEICS: : Carbolic acid .......... 45 drops. 
Having formerly been engaged in the Add— 

manufacture of refined oil, 1 am aware Peruvian balsam..... ...16 drachm. 

that refiners do not like to make the grade Mix. shia 


of oil above mentioned, but by concert of 
action among the druggists of the country 
who retail ‘‘ kerosene,” the standard of 


Spread very thin. 
AGAINST MOTHS. 


excellence can be greatly improved. Carboliciacid., <sirs. ear 216 drachms. 
It is claimed that the crude oil produced} Oilcloves......-... ....75 drops 

here in Ohio and Virginia yields alarger| Oillemon ...........-- 75 - 

proportion of this grade of oil, but a) Camphor ........ ee Pot i 

limited quantity can be made fromany oil. ATOR D Oli ate iosatyo: 5 ulass speiae . 1. pint. 
The ‘‘ coal oil hydrometer,” used by all Mix. 


refiners, by which the ‘“ gravity” (and 
hence the amount of parafiine) can be as- 


Use an atomizer, or sprinkle clothes, 
furs, bedding, etc. 


ARTIFICIAL LEMON JUICE. 


Citric acid......... ... 18 drachms. 
Essence of lemon peel..15 drops. 
WTO so gi aoe aie oo Bie ale nah 27 fluid ounces. 
Alcohol...s..4.-- +) Saar 216 -s 

Mix. 


GALLIC ACID. 
10 parts tannin are boiled for fifteen 


minutes with 10 parts of water and 50 parts 
diluted sulphuric acid; or with 30 water 
and 30 muriatic acid (1°12), and set aside 
for twenty-four hours. The 
crystals are collected, dissolved in 6 times 
their bulk of distilled water, digested with 
animal charcoal, filtered hot and let crystal- 
lize. If necessary, treat again with animal 


separated 


charcoal. About 80 per cent. yield. 

FOR FROSTED FEET AND HANDS. 
TAYMONG. Oe eicter se imacererele 1g ounce. 
GOS WAX 7 5 ercnssipuie omataciss 1 drachm. 
Qpermiacetl oer. asm ser emieieia Hy 
Peruvian balsam.........- 1g ounce. 
Conc. muriatic acid....... 45 drops. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID. 
Cyanide of potassium..... ..15 grains. 
Dissolve in— 
Diluted alcohol. ........-. 5 drachms. 
Add— 
TartariC ACIG, ea... .. ...80 grains. 


Shake well, and let stand in a cold 
place for one hour, filter ; 2 p. c. anhy- 
drous acid. 


TOOTH POWDER WITH LACTIC ACID. 


Powdered French chalk. 6 ~drachms. 
Powdered calamus root.. 214 *s 
Powdered pumice stone.35 grains. 
Lactic acid..... ....  .80 drops. 
Oil peppermint ........ 5 6 

Mix. 

SOAP LINIMENT. 

Crude oleic acid........ 45 drachms. 
Alcohol.c iattcnare: .. 20 fluid ounces. 


Heat to 120-140° F.; add in small por- 
tions— 


Bicarbonate of sodium. .1644 drachms. 
Weatefecrecucjen «ease antes Sel UIC.OUNCES, 


Mix. 
SILVER SOAP. 
Oleic acid has. Side sheaeg. dO DALLS: 
Stearinycaitite cues Lect Se, OU ee se 
Melt and add— 


Prepared chalk........- ek ee 
Mix. 


ENCRIVORE FOR INK SPOTS. 


OxaliG aiden eels RPS ABGC GES 3 parts 

Waterss... Se te meres 0c 

RICO cance scls cgele = cl ete ele ipa 
Mix. 


NO MORE INK STAINS ON FINGERS. 
Small sticks (pencils) of fused oxalic acid, 


colored with a little cochineal. 


OXALIC COSMETIC LOTION. 


Oxalictacias. ween: 75 grains. 

BovexX. et¢--sieeotease > 21 drachms. 

Rose waters . .).-).sie 5 fluid ounces. 

Glycerine. .2.. - ss. 1 fluid ounce. 
Mix. 

HAIR DYE. 
iPyropallic=aGld. memes. ss - 2 parts. 
IWOter ie se secs ste Hesricescucnn Uy ges: 
Cologne see wen =e sc nes o: ce Oe 

Mix. 


Clean the hair first with soap suds, then 


brush through every two or three days witb 
the above solution. 


BERINGUIER’S HAIR DYE. 
I. Diluted solution of chloride of iron. 
Il. Solution of pyrogallic acid in cologne. 
COPPER AND BRASS POLISH. 
(Policutivre.) 


TATUNG eae een cee hore we titeten 1 part. 
Cone. sulphuric acid ........ 5 parts. 
Water) ein. cece eet es f. 3202 
Mix. 
WARREN’S STYPTIC. 
Oil turpentine. .c103.<.6 4 = a misiols 2 parts. 
AICONOLMc;. emi-'< Bric Faisiatstars Bear ae 
Mix, and add cautiously— 
Conc. sulphuric acid......... Bre“ 


VELPEAU’S BLACK CAUSTIC. 
Powdered licorice root and concentrated 


sulphuric acid. 


THEDEN’S VULNERARY WATER. 


WIR OP AIR so ain high pore oe mie balhoe 6 parts 

Ditutedralcohol <<; ts siieye Soyer ues 

Diluted sulphuric acid..... ...1 part. 

Hovueyaee ..- HOE ign ace on «+asee parts, 
Mix. 


CLARIFYING BEER. 
100 grammes tannin are dissolved in 1 


litre beer, and mixed with 1,000 litres beer. 
After three days clarify with a solution of 
15 grammes isinglass (or 30 grammes gela- 
tine). 


IMPROVING BAD DRINKING WATER. 


Tannin ees fe one ae 75 grains. 

Simple syrup.......... 1 drachm. 

Water: sare teen vg ee ss 

A conol. nee its sine 3  drachms. 
Mix. 


30 drops to each quart. It coagulates 


most organic impurities. 


PILLS FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


Quinoidia..”........ ... 216 drachms. 
Cryst. sulph. of iron....75 grains. 
Tannin y: ese seein melces 7 ‘ 
Citric acid. }. ica Beat ii) s¢ 
Glycerin iv2°4..Saeneeek 75 cs 
Extract of gentian...... 216 drachms. 


Make 250 pills. Take at first two pills, 
then three pills, three times a day. © 
tinue for at least three months. 

CATARRH SNUFF. 
(Does not provoke sneezing.) 


Tannin. 0% «os cieierie = amas 15 grains. 
Powdered rose leaves ...-25 drachms 
Sugars: . cs sete Ae Oo es is 
Mix 
WHOOPING COUGH SYRUP. 
Benzoic acid..... weeds -OGrachms, 
Water of ammonia....... 2 id 
OU ANISG soo ons ain aaa aisles 3 drops. 
Water... ..$5% t enrol tek LOUDCES. 
Add— 
Tan tiini, sic-useceesueie aiceanes 3 drachms. 
Dissolved in— 
Cinnamon water......... 6 ounces. 


Let stand for one day, filter and dissolv: 
BUgat occ ccescp ee conan 20 ounces. 


One to two teaspoonfuls every two 0 
three hours. 
PIMPLE CERATE. 
Tannin sca. seer 75 grains. 
Bitter almond water.... 144 drachms. 
Precipitated sulphur.... 1 drachm. 


Tiare ane eee 2 ounces. 
Mix 
GOOSE GREASE SUBSTITUTE. 
Oliveto. < 2.to msec eee Cheeta 1 part. 
Lard so) 22s aston eieareeeaer ae 4 parts 
Oil nutmeg. 1 drop to every 2 ounces. 
DOG’s FAT. 

Olive OLS i... 0s conta POOF wae 1 part 
Tard :/3. 2. .nieinach See Sees 3 parts. 
CASTOR GREASE. 

PGT s tetera cutteyer thee oo se eee 1 ounce. 
Mallow oo. Sepeiet ee 1 ga 
Burgundy pitch .........-- ] ‘at 
Powdered castoreum........ 24 grains.| 
WILD CAT GREASE. 
Tiardecs. cans ees ..e.-.t Ounces 


Oil valerian, »«>sq.- ods MMeeeleOreDl 


RABBIT FAT. 


Olivesciljeremeee eee .....-100 parts.| 
Lard sae 35-5 anes tanto Jeang 80. “Sa 
Beef suet.-... ees Tee SC) eee 
BeeBwax..-G.- icicles aee ita )shomes 30. 4 
BEAR’S GREASE. 
Taardsget enn athe ss mac eens 1g pound 
Benzoic acid......-... wagpiip Orage 
Palm oil tds cere San 1 <a 
[ Will be continued. } | 
o-e } 


Cod Liver Oil. } 


A NEARLY white oil may be made } 
heating fresh cod livers, previously clear 
and washed, in well-tinned kettles, 
steam, decanting the exuding oil, strain 
it and exposing it to alow temperature;! 
conveying it afterwards to a warm rot! 
all stearine will crystallize and settle. 4) 
oil should then be decanted, bottled, ¢ 
sealed, and may be kept for six years wi 
out becoming rancid. (Pharm. ‘Handels. 
—Am. Jour. Pharm. 


——__—__0+e—___- 


Water-proof Canvas. 


| 
| 
CANVAS can be rendered water-proof}s 
plunging it into a solution containing 20 
cent.of soap, and afterwards into ano’ 

containing the same proportion of # 
phate of copper. Wash the cloth and 

operation will be complete. This ma 

useful to apply to awnings, tents, a 
other purposes in which canvas app 
is exposed to the weather. a 


December, 1878. | 
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Alum in Baking Powders. 


In a-recent number of the Scientific 
American, Mr. Henry A. Mott, who had 
been lately appointed chemist by the United 
States Government for the Indian Depart 
ment, publishes the result of his investiga- 
tions (among other things) into the quality of 
baking powders as they are supplied by the 
large manufacturers. He ascertained, he 
says, that 50 per cent. were adulterated. 
Every powder he could find in the market 
he submitted to analysis. He examined 
forty-two—twenty-nine of them came from 
various sections of the country, and had 
been offered to the Department; thirteen 
were procured from various grocery stores 
in New York. 

“The best powders are composed of bitar- 
trate of potash, tartaric acid, carbonate of 
ammonia, and bicarbonate of soda, bound 
together by a little starch. [THz Druaa@ists 
CrrcuLaR has published in answer to nu- 
merous inquiries, from year to year, excel- 
Jent formule for baking powders, free 

*m all objectionable ingredients, always 

? -e, and always sure to answer the precise 
‘urpose for which they are employed. | 
* The injurious powders are composed of 
nand bicarbonate-of soda, and often 
Sv .tain terra alba (white. earth), insoluble 
phosphate of lime, etc., ete. The effect of 
alum when taken internally has been 
shown by Wilmer and others to produce 
dyspepsia, constipation, vomiting, griping, 
and even inflammation of the gastro-enteric 
mucous membrane, as it is a powerful 
astringent acting chemically on the tissues. 
These serious effects will not of course be 
brought about immediately from the small 
quantity of alum used in one loaf of bread, 
but it is certain that persons continuing to 
eat bread containing alum will, in time, 
suffer from its evil effects, and the weaker 
the constitution the sooner will the effects 
be noted. 

‘The effect of alum on bread is to tend to 
whiten it, and to prevent an excess of fer- 
mentation (when yeast is used) when the 
altering gluten or cerealine acts too much 
on the starch; but while it accomplishes 
this object, it lessens at the same time the 
nutritive value of the bread by rendering 
the phosphoric acid insoluble. 

“ Out of the many baking powders I have 
examined, I have selected the more promi- 
Nent ones that are adulterated, giving in 
each case a quantitative unalysis of the 
| same. [We withhold the names of the par- 
| ties who prepare them. | 


is 


No. 1, made in this city. 


ipurnt alum.......... SR heats 26°45 per ct. 
Bicarbonate of soda .........2417 <“ 
} Sesquicarbonate of ammonia.. 2:31 ‘ 
Cream of tartar ... .........None 
Wiptarch...... erecta tesbeta Adreustoar. 4 1IOG pot 


10000 


ie ‘ ‘ 
No. 2, «a Baking powder manufactured in 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wipurnt alum.... ...19°16 p.c. 20°08 p. c. 


Bicarbonate of soda.23'36 22°80 <‘ 
Cream of tartar. ... None None 
fiBtarch ..... Fite BAB! ais. BUI # 

, 
100°00 100°00 


\No. 3, a Baking powder manufactured in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Burnt alum........ 29°60 p. c. 30°06 p. e. 
| Bicarbonate of soda.31:13 “‘ 31:82 * 
' Cream of tartar ... None None 


MEMECH. . oo... ews B27, 
100-00 


\No. 4, a Baking powder manufactured in 


38°12 


109°00. 


i] Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smart alum... ...:........ 22°53 per cent. 
| Bicarbonate of soda........ D170 eas! 
(Cream of tartar............None 

i 0) Se ee 56°68 vy 
100°00 


“The figures in the first column of the 
above receipts are those found by Prof. 
Schedler; those in the last column give the 
‘results of the analysis by Mr. Mott. Not 
jone pound of these powders, says Mr. 
Mott, could be sold in England, as it is 
‘against the law to use alum for making 
bread. A case is reported in the English 
Law Reports of 1871-2, 7th Queen’s Bench, 
135, November 15, 1871, where a baker was 
}eonvicted for using alum in making bread. 
| “By exposing these unwholesome baking 
| powders,” Mr. Mott continues, ‘‘ the public 
‘Must not be frightened from using baking 
{Powders when properly made. ‘In fact, 


Sh 


% 


baking powders are a great convenience, 
as the constituents are so combined that 
their use is always attended with success; 
and there is no danger of biscuits made 
with them having an alkaline taste, or 
being impregnated with yellow specks or 
streaks, as is often the case when ordinary 
cream of tartar and soda are used. This 
results from the fact that the ordinary 
cream of tartar found in market is adul- 
terated from 10 to 90 per cent. with foreign 
substances; consequently it becomes neces- 
sary to change the proportion to be used 
with every new lot, which can only be 
correctly arrived at by a chemical analysis 
of the cream of tartar. 

‘The advantages of using ‘ baking pow- 
der’ in preference to yeast are, that with 
the former none of the nutritive parts of 
the flour are destroyed, a larger yield is 
obtained, and the result accomplished with 
a great saving of time, which would other- 
wise be required to promote the fermenta- 
tion when yeast is used.” 

In Great Britain the adulteration law is 
designed to suppress the uses of unwhole- 
some articles used by the public in food, 
and in the main no doubt is a pretty effi- 
cient check. All adulterations, however, 
it ought to be remembered, are not neces- 
sarily poisons. They may be fraudulent 
additions or substitutions, and used be- 
cause they are cheaper or because they 
in some way improve the appearance of 
the article. This is falsification. It is 
done to increase the sale, or to secure a 
profit. The practice cannot be justified, 
look at the question as we may, whether 
harmless or harmful in the effects. Alum 
can hardly be regarded as a poison, but if 
long eaten in food it may be at least objec- 
tionable. It isan adulterant, and ought 
therefore, if for no other reason, to be pro- 
hibited. If it cannot be kept out of bread 
by law, the same end may be reached per- 
haps by an enlightened public opinion. 

a aid 
Agencies of Nitrification. 


Tue researches of Schloesing and Mintz 
in nitrification have resulted in the very 
important discovery of a nitrifying or- 
ganism analogous to the ferment organism 
of yeast. The evidence of the existence 
of a nitrifying organism is found in the 
fact that the process of nitrification, how- 
ever actively it may be going on, is imme- 
diately stopped when chloroform-vapor is 
introduced, the effect being precisely the 
same as that seen when chloroform-vapor 
comes in contact with yeast. Again, these 
authors find that when nitrification has 
thus been stopped for several weeks, the 
addition of a small quantity of a nitrifying 
body will start the process again. ‘hey 
also find that the temperature of boiling 
water is sufficient to destroy all power of 
nitrification, and that soil which has once 
been heated to that point produces, in air 
free from germs, carbonic acid and ammo- 
nia, but no nitrates. If, however, this soil is 
moistened with water containing a little 
untreated soil, the production of nitric acid 
again commences. This new theory, as 
we learn from Natwre, has been tested in 
England with results fully confirmatory of 
the views set forth by Schloesing and 
Miintz. Hence the evidence is very strong 
that the nitrates in soil owe their origin to 
oxidation brought about by living organ- 
isms.—Popular Science Monthly. 

ooo 
To Decolor Animal Secretions. 

Dr. Ment, in a paper recently read be- 
fore the French National Academy of 
Medicine (Jowrn. Pharm. Chim., xxviii., 
159), announces that the use of lead salts 
for the removal of the pigmentary matter 
from urine, bile, feeces, and other animal 
and vegetable secretions may be advanta- 
geously replaced by that of sulphate of 
ammonia. Usually it is necessary to first 
acidify the liquid to be treated with sul- 
phuric acid; the sulphate of ammonia then 
being added to saturation precipitates the 
whole of the coloring matter, which can 
be separated by filtration. In like manner, 
sulphate of ammonia added to milk causes 
the complete separation of the albumen 
and butter, leaving the whey limpid and 
colorless, and suited for a saccharimetric 
examination. In the case of milk the pre- 
vious addition of sulphuric acid is not ne- 
cessary, but a slight acidification renders 
the coagulum more compact and facilitates 
the filtration. Sulphate of ammonia does 
not precipitate gum, sugar, or tannin; in 
fact Dr. Mehu has used it to separate the 
chlorophyl from a solution of commercial 
tannin. 


To Disguise the Taste of Medicines. 


Iris surprising what the art of pharmacy 
has accomplished in making medicines 
more tolerable to the palate than a few 
years only ago would have been thought 
possible. To take an ordinary dose of 
“doctor’s stuff,” usually prescribed by 
the whilom physicians with very little 
thought of concealing the disgusting flavor 
of the mess, was a treatment about as 
difficult to submit to as to the miseries of 
disease. The old-fashioned ecalomel-and- 
jalap prescription, mixed with a table- 
spoonful of molasses, cured many a pa- 
tient merely by having it thrown out of 
the window or into the fire. The very 
sight of the abomination caused a rising in 
the gorge. Recollections of such physic 
after a former experience of its nastiness 
was quite enough to effect a general shiver. 

In giving disagreeable medicines it is 
worth a good deal for the doctor to know 
how to make them less nauseous. It is a 
physiological fact that a strong impression 
made upon the gustatory nerves before 
giving medicine continues long enough to 
prevent its taste from being perceived. If 
the mouth be washed with wine or vinegar 
before taking castor oil, for example, the 
piquancy of the vinegar or wine will 
remain after the oil has been sent upon its 
mission. Aromatic substances, such as 
orange or lemon peel, or pungent seeds 
chewed just before taking the medicine, 
will effectually prevent the taste from 
being offensive. In preparing the mouth 
for bitter medicines, licorice is the only 
sweet that should be used, all others giving 
a peculiarly unpleasant impression. 

It is worth a good deal to know how to 
make physic tolerable. Even to-day, with 
sugar coated pills, and concentrated ex- 
tracts, and the isolation of the active parts 
of many crude medicinal materials, there 
still remain what are too repulsive to 
cause the sick to ‘‘hanker” after the 
drugs advised by the doctor. 


oo 
Ammoniated Citrates. 


Ep. LANpDRIN reports as the result of a 
series of experiments, made to determine 
whether the ammonium salt only serves 
as a solvent, or combines with metallic 
oxides, forming double salts, that the ci- 
trates of calcium, barium, and strontium, 
being insoluble in water, are soluble in any 
aqueous solution of ammonium citrate, 
while magnesium, aluminum, iron, man- 
ganese, nickel, cobalt, and copper form 
definite double salts with citric acid and 
ammonium. (Chem. Centralbl.) — Jour. 
Pharm. 

——— ee —___ 


Gleanings from the “ Chemiker Zeitung.” 


To Prevent Boiler Incrustations.—A. good 
remedy is Irish moss ; to each square meter 
surface one pound of moss; the mucilage 
formed prevents the deposit from assuming 
a crystalline form. 

Boiler incrustations are best prevented, 
however, by purifying the water—all bi- 
carbonates are precipitated by milk of lime, 
and the sulphate of lime by soda. 


Boro-salicylic Actd.—It will perhaps not 
be amiss to remind readers that borax and 
salicylic acid, in certain proportions, form 
together a very bitter compound. Both 
being antiseptics and antifermentatives, it 
is not impossible that some persons might 
think of employing them together, not to 
mention that borax is a good solvent for 
salicylic acid. 


New Kind of Jewelry.—Jewelry has of 
late been made from dried ox-blood. 
Blood is strained, dried, and powdered, 
sifted and pressed in moulds at a tempera- 
ture of about 300° F., for 5-10 minutes. 
The casts are then taken out and polished. 


To “Dry” Linseed Owl without boiling, 
add to old oil about 2 per cent of borate of 
manganese, and heat in water-bath to at 
most 226° F., stirring well. 


Quick Filtering.—Put first in the funnel 
a piece of muslin folded exactly as a filter, 
and then outside of the muslin place the 
paper filter. —EBERMAYER. 


There is something new under the sun, 
notwithstanding what Ben Akiba said. In 
Bromberg (Germany), a showman went 
with his ‘‘ prince of Madagascar ”’ to a pro- 


negro ‘‘ reacted” upon, since he was charged 
with having blackpainted a white man, and 
tried to palm him off as a genuine article. 
The professor duly applied all kinds of 
diluted and strong acids, lyes, and other 
chemicals on the poor fellow’s skin. Not 
succeeding in whitewashing him, he wrote 
a certificate to that effect, upon which the 
mayor of Bromberg permitted the showman 
to continue his show. 


Crystallized Javelle Water.—This consists 
of 80 per cent of washing soda, 814 percent 
of table salt, 11144 per cent of hypochlorite 
of sodium. The fabrics are cleaned and 
bleached at the same time, so that separate 
cleaning is not necessary. 

ooo 
A New Source of Formic Acid. 


Ir is said that the United States Entomo- 
logical Commission have found a chemical 
use for the locust. When the bodies of the 
animals are treated with sulphuric acid, it 
is stated that formic acid is developed in 
abundance. So far the acid is of limited 
application, possibly owing to its high 
price, some three dollars a pound. But if it 
could be obtained in quantities at moderate 
prices, it could no doubt be turned to some 
good account. 


eee 
Explosive Gelatin, 


So CALLED because it resembles gelatin 
in appearance, was invented by A. Nobel 
as asubstitute for dynamite, and combines 
the advantages of being 50 per cent. 
stronger, and of not being decomposed by 
water. It consists of 94to 95 per cent. of 
nitro-glycerin, and 5 to 6 per cent. of col- 
lodium, and is particularly adapted for 
filling torpedoes, ete. (Uhem. Ztg.)— 
Jour. Pharm. 
——- 


Salicylic Acid to Purify Water. 


Tue Berlin Chemical Society has re- 
ceived a communication from M. Schiff, of 
Turin, stating that salicylic acid has a re- 
markable power in purifying water. It 
also states that the sulphide of carbon, in 
the proportion of 1 part to 1,000 of salt 
water, will preserve animal substances for 
a long time from decay. 

ee 


Composition of the Pancreatic Juice. 


Tu. DEFRESNE (Répertoire de Pharmacie) 
has separated three different ferments 
from the pancreatic juice, each of which 
has different functions and properties: 

Amylopsine, which converts starch into 
sugar. 

Steapsine, which splits up fats. 

Myopsine, which dissolves albumen. 

e+e 


Beer Product in Bavaria for 1876. 


From detailed statistics lately published, 
we find that during 1876 a total of 5,126 
breweries in Bavaria produced from 
14,107,072 bushels of malt, 9,058,322 bar- 
rels of beer. In addition to the above 
there were 1,534 breweries engaged ex- 
clusively in brewing weiss beer, producing 
from 155,782 bushels of malt, 201,098 bar- 
rels; making a total on all consumption of 
14,262,854 bushels (5,186,493 hectolitres), 
and a beer production of 9,254,420 barrels, 
or 5,186,498 hectolitres. The table gives 
very interesting comparisons between last 
and previous years, on the whole decidedly 
favorable to 1876, and in addition supplies 
data respecting the number of mashing 
machines, malt mills, etc., erected during 
the year, which shows that considerable 
labor must have been expended to compile 
so complete a table. 

—_—___—_0- ¢—___— 


Swedish Fire Matches. 


HOFFMANN states that some uncertainty 
exists regarding the quantity and quality 
of the ingredients used in Sweden for mak- 
ing the matches which ignite only on a 
prepared surface. Probably some manufac- 
turers have special receipts. This 1s the 
result of Krewanek’s analysis of at least 
one composition: Glass, 14 parts; glue, 1 
part; bichromate of potash, part; 
chlorate of potash, 6% parts; oxide of iron, 
+ part; black oxide of manganese, 2 parts; 
sulphur, 1 part. Jettel thinks that half the 
amount of sulphur would be enough. The 
friction surface contained: Glue, 14 parts; 
manganese, 4} parts; sulpburet of an- 
timony, 162 parts, and amorphous phos- 


fessor of chemistry, in order to get phe) packeS 10 parts. 
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Production of Opium in China. 

A series of reports on the opium trade 
in China have been recently gathered to- 
gether from the various British consuls 
residing in the celestial empire. Though 
opium cultivation is ostensibly prohibited 
in China, it is, nevertheless, not only car- 
ried out on a large scale, but is increasing 
rapidly, the cultivation being much more 
profitable than that of wheat and other food 
crops. Thus it is asserted that if the Chi- 
nese government were really and sincerely 
desirous to stop its growth it would be 
quite unable to do so. From Newchwang 
the reporter says: ‘‘ Though the growth 
of the poppy is prohibited by the imperial 
government, this prohibition is regarded as 
a dead letter in many districts, and the cul- 
tivation is encouraged by the local au- 
thorities, as the inland dues levied on native 
opium, though lighter than those on the 
imported drug, are mueh heavier than on 
any other description of native produce, 
and their receipts proportionally greater.” 
The chief opium producing provinces are 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechuen, Shensi, 
Shansi, and also Eastern Mongolia and 
Manchuria. In all these provinces poppy 
cultivation has made rapid progress, and 
in some parts the opium has improved in 
quality. In the opium producing districts 
the smokers are estimated at five-tenths of 
the native male population, and the pro- 
portion throughout China is computed at 
three-tenths of the native male population. 
The consumers of native Chinese opium 
consider it to be less deleterious in ifs 
effects than the foreign produce. It is 
stated, however, that some authorities hold 
a contrary opinion. An authority of some 
importance gives it as a fact that a much 
larger quantity of native than foreign opi- 
um is required to produce a like state of 
stupor; and in the case of the Manchurian 
produce, in addition to this inferiority of 
quality the effects of indulgence in its use 
are more deleterious. The native opium is 
said to be coarser and more fiery and the 
flavor inferior to the Indian. 

Regarding its capabilities for smoking, 
Mr. Adkins, reporting from Newchwang, 
says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the 
residue, after smoking the native drug, is 
much more available for again passing 
through the pipe than the residue of the 
foreign drug. It is said, indeed, that good 
native drug can be passed four or five times 
through the pipe. Against this must be set 
the fact that the foreign drug is more satis- 
fying than the native. A pipe of native 
opium at 6 A.M. will requirea second at 10 
A.M., Whereas the craving would not re- 
turn after the foreign drug sooner than 
noon.” 

In the northern provinces, Shansi, Shen- 
si, and Kansuh, poppy cultivation requires 
very great care on the part of the grower, 
together with the richest possible soil. It 
is grown with the utmost success on the 
terracc slopes or on the most fertile bottom 
land, which allows of thorough irrigation, 
and which would be devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and vegetables were it not 
for the very large profits derived from the 
prepared opium. In the provinces just 
referred to ‘‘ there is a limit beyond which 
the poppy cannot be raised with remune- 
ration to the grower, and the production is 
never likely to be much in excess of the 
demand for consumption. In the southern 
and central provinces, on the other hand, 
the poppy cultivation does not interfere to 
any considerable extent with that of grain, 
especially in Szechuen, where the difficul- 
ties of transport in supplying a deficiency 
in the local crops from the neighboring 
provinces render necessary the retention 
of large tracts of land for the raising of 
grain. The soil here is so rich and fertile 
that the most suitable ground for the poppy 
is the terraced hillsides, where the effects 
of the heavy rains frequent at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and which would render 
the low lying fields too damp, are, com- 
paratively speaking, unfelt. Sown during 
November the poppy blossoms early in 
April, and comes to maturity within a 
month, thus leaving the fields free for a 
summer crop. Before the poppy has 
seeded, an intermediate crop of maize, 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco is grown, the 
poppy stalks being cleared away in time to 
prevent interference with the young 
shoots.” The opium yield is very uncer- 
tain, being much affected by the state of 
the weather during the growth of the 
plant. Thus bad weather may ruin a whole 
year’s crop, but on the contrary one good 
season may recoup the losses of several bad 
ones. 

In Shantung, it appears that native grown 
opium is seldom or never used alone, owing 


' to its hot and unpleasant flavor. 


It is usu- 


ally mixed with an equal quantity of Indian 


opium. The increasing consumption of 
opium here is stated to be clearly caused 
by its cheapness, added to the belief that it 


| is less injurious in its effects than the In- 


dian drug. Though Bengal opium is 
chiefly used in the Suchow and Chang- 
chow prefectures, the native opium is 
largely used for mixing purposes, and in 
the districts north of Yangtze, where Malwa 
is chiefly consumed, the native product, 
although smokers of Malwa are said to 
take to it less easily than smokers of Ben- 
gal opium, has already affected the con- 
sumption of the foreign article. The Indi- 
an product is almost exclusively used in 
Shanghai.—Pharm. Journal, London. 


+> o¢—____ 
Salicylates as Anaphrodisiacs. 


A ourtous fact that may have direct 
and important bearing on therapeutics 
was brought to light not long ago by Dr. 
CO. T. Jewett, in the St. Louis Hospital 
Gazette. The doctor found that a pa- 
tient who had been under his treatment 
for rheumatism for some time began to 
complain of impotence. He had been 
upon fifteen grain doses of salicylate of 
soda five times a day, for some time. 
On discontinuing the salicylate, and ad- 
ministering damiana, the patient gradually 
recovered his stamina. Another patient, 
a veterinary surgeon, administered to him- 
self pretty large doses of salicylic acid for 
rbeumatism, and after a time was surprised 
at his being overtaken by the same debil- 
ity. Although he at once stopped the use 
of the medicine, he was some three months 
in fully recovering. 

If this unexpected property of salicy- 
lates is confirmed, and proved to be owing 
to the chemical itself, and not to its impur- 
ities, the discovery opens a field for serious 
consideration. Salicylic acid is used for 
many purposes other than medicinal, If 
reports are true, the great bulk of the acid 
is used for preserving alimentary sub- 
stances, brewers especially being great 
consumers of the imported chemical. The 
acid and its compounds are no doubt a 
decided boon to patients suffering from 
rheumatism, but should the property in 
question be really found to belong to them, 
the indiscriminate addition of salicylic 
acid to fermented beverages and preserved 
alimentary substances cannot be but very 
objectionable and unpopular. 

To detect the presence of salicylic acid or 
its compounds in liquids the following pro- 
cess was last year given in THe DRu@GISTS 
CrrcuLaRr: Five fluid drachms of the liquid 
are placed in a test tube; about 8 minims 
of muriatic acid are added, and the whole 
is agitated thoroughly. Then about 50 
minims of ether are added, and the tube is 
turned up and down several times, it being 
necessary to avoid brisk shaking as it 
would emulsionize the ether. Next, a 
dilute solution of perchloride of iron is 
placed in a proof glass, and, the ethereal 
liquid being decanted, is poured on the 
surface. If salicylic acid is present in even 
very minute quantities, a violet ring forms 
almost immediately at the point of contact 
of the liquids, and the color continues be- 
coming deeper as the ether on evaporating 
leaves more salicylic acid behind. 


———_———_0+e—__- 
The Topical Use of Quinine. 


Mr. T. W. Nunn, Surgeon to the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, London, has for several 
years been accustomed to use, with most 
satisfactory results, a solution of quinine 
in chronic inflammations, accompanied 
with purulent secretions. The most strik- 
ing effects, however, he obtained from it 
in chronic inflammation of the bladder, 
especially in those cases in which the urine 
is loaded with pus, and is ¢ntensely offensive; 
the bladder being irritable, the desire to 
urinate recurring every hour, or more often, 
for example, where the bladder is only im- 
perfectly emptied, or when the continual 
use of the catheter is called for in enlarged 
prostate, or in atony of the organ. Recent- 
ly he had a patient who habitually had re- 
course to the catheter, the urine voided 
being alkaline and highly offensive; the in- 
jection of the quinine solution was followed 
by such an abatement of the sensitiveness 
of the neck of the bladder that the desire 
to micturate comes on now only after the 
lapse of six or seven hours, in place of 
aie the lapse of every hour or hour-and-a- 
half. 


The following is the method of using the 
quinine as a bladder injection: Dissolve 
twenty grains of sulphate of quinine in 


twenty-five ounces of water, by the aid of 
a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid or a 
teaspoonful of common brown vinegar. Of 
this solution inject into the bladder two or 
three ounces, and let it remain. 

In the August number of the American 
Practitioner, Dr. Yandell, of Louisville, 
writing from London, says: 

‘«Mr. Thornton has recently reported two 
cases of chronic cystitis in the female, 
which he treated with marked success by 
injections of quinine into the bladder. He 
gives the credit of the practice to Mr. 
Nunn, of the Middlesex Hospital. I fancy 
the practice originated in Germany. I my- 
self used quinine in this way twelve or 
more years ago; and I kuow many Ken- 
tucky physicians who also do, notably Dr. 
Douglas Morton and Dr. Ely, though the 
latter prefers injections of chlorate of 
potash.” 
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Boracic Acid in Treatment of Cholera. 


Surcron W. J. Buruer, of the Madras 
Medical Service, calls the attention of the 
medical profession, through the Lancet, to 
the value of boracie acid in the treatment 
of cholera. He states that having had con- 
siderable experience in the treatment of 
this fatal malady in the course of numerous 
and extensive epidemics in Burmah and 
Southern India, and having employed all 
the various treatments which have had any 
claim to success, with very poor results, he 
was induced to consider whether any more 
efficacious remedy could not be resorted 
to. At the period when the properties of 
boracic acid were made public he deter- 
mined to try its effects. 

The pure acid’not being procurable, the 
biborate of soda (borax) was at first used, 
and with marked benefit, the percentage 
of recoveries being from 70 to 75 per cent. 
Subsequently he has used the pure acid in 
ten grain doses every two hours, combined 
with borax or bicarbonate of soda, under 
which treatment every case has recovered. 
He adds that in no case were any signs of 
irritation or ill effects observed from the 
remedy; and that in all of them the renal 
secretion was re-established with much 
greater facility than under any other 
method of treatment. 


——+-+e—__—__ 
The Marginal Shield-Fern as a Teeniacide. 


Mr. C. H. CressLer has communicated 
to the American Journal of Pharmacy the 
result of some experiments made by him to 
test the efficacy of the marginal shield-fern 
Aspidium marginale) in the expulsion of 
the tape-worm. He was led to make these 
trials through the failure, on a certain occa- 
sion, of an emulsion of the oleoresin of the 
imported male fern (A. filix mas.,) to effect 
satisfactory results. As might have been 
expected from species so nearly allied, he 
found the constituents of the former to be 
identical with those of the male fern, and 
its efficiency to be fully equal. The 
marginal shield-fern is one of our most 
widely distributed species of the North, is 
very common in all of our woods, and, 
being an evergreen, may be collected at 
any season of the year. Most of the male 
fern for medicinal use has hitherto been 
imported, although the plant is found 
northward in the region of Lake Superior, 
and westward. Mr. Cressler’s experiments 
weremade with the oleoresin obtained 
from the rhizome of the fresh plant, and 
administered in gelatine capsules. 
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Chloral in Dysentery. 


Dr. Wm. L. NEwett, in Philadelphia 
Medical Times: A weak solution of that 
valuable medicine on chronic ulcers mani- 
fested such favorable results in my hands 
that I conceived the idea of using it locally 
on the inflamed and congested bowel in 
dysentery. The first case had been under 
the usual treatment for three days without 
relief. The child, aged eleven, was tor- 
mented with thirst, pain, and tenesmus, 
with twenty-five or thirty dejections in 
twenty-four hours. In connection with 
other treatment I ordered five grains of 
chloral hyd., dissolved in two ounces 
starch gruel, thrown up the bowel with 
considerable force from a hard rubber 
syringe. It remained three hours, during 
which the child slept. Many of the other 
symptoms were modified, and the injection 
was repeated, which remained seven hours, 
when it came away with some fecal matter, 
but without tenesmus. The child asked for 
food, which was given in the form of 
mutton tea thickened with boiled wheat 
flour. All treatment ceased in forty-eight 


hours from first enema, four being given in — 
all. The case seemed so satisfactory that I 
mentioned it to my confrére, Dr. J. §. 
Whitaker, who has pursued the same treat- 
ment with the most happy results in every 
case, aborting the disease within a few 
hours. I may mention that he used ten 
grains instead of five with a lady, aged 
twenty-five years, who had twenty or thirty 
calls in twenty-four hours, with complete 
repose for eight consecutive hours, with 
permanent abatement of all other symp- 
toms, without other treatment. 
————— 
Opium Poisoning Relieved by the Ap- 
plication of Boiling Water. 


Dr. Witu1aM SExpon, of Norfolk, Va., 
in a communication to the Virginia Medi- 
cal Monthly for October, relates several 
cases of opium poisoning in which the pa- 
tients could only be roused by immersing 
their feet and legs in water scalding hot. 
He uses water hot enough to cause severe 
pain, but tries to stop short of vesication 
though in most cases in which he has used 
it blistering has occurred. He also advo- 
cates the plunging of the feet in water 
scalding hot, or nearly so, in cases of coma — 
or torpor of the brain from various causes. — 
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The Nitrite of Amy] in Epilepsy. 


Dr. CRICHTON BROWNE has contributed 
to the last volume of ‘‘ West Riding — 
Lunatic Asylum Medical Reports,” a paper 
in which he describes his experience in the 
use of nitrite of amyl in epilepsy. The re- 
sults at which he has arrived are mentioned 
in the Medical Press and Circular : ; 

Being engaged in tracing out the areas 
of blushing as induced by nitrite of amyl — 
in different individuals and under different — 
circumstances, with a view to elucidate the 
laws regulating the diffusion of that form” 
of emotional expression, Dr. Crichton 
Browne was struck by the fact that the de-— 
gree and extent to which the blushing 
caused by nitrite of amyl is manifested are — 
influenced by certain pathological states. 
He found that general paralytic patients 
may inhale aconsiderable amount without 
displaying any marked flushing, even of © 
the face, and that epileptics cannot breathe 
the smallest quantity without exhibiting © 
extreme cutaneous hyperemia over the — 
face, neck, and chest. Guided by these ob- 
servations and by an ingenious argument i 
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founded upon them, he was led to conclude 
that if the nitrite of amyl could be given 
immediately before an epileptic fit, the 
spasm of vessels might be prevented, and 
so the whole sequence of morbid events — 
averted. ‘‘ And,” as he forcibly remarks, — 
‘Ca fit averted in epilepsy is no slight gain; — 
it is, in fact, a step made toward recovery, 
and a postponement of those degenerative 
consequences which are, as a rule, de- 
veloped in proportion to the frequency 
and severity of the fits. To interrupt a 
pathological habit is to give a chance of — 
recovery; to control the fits is to limit the — 
destructiveness of epilepsy.” In several 
cases in which the nitrite of amy] was ad- — 
ministered immediately after an aura the — 
usual fit did not supervene, and in one case 
in which it was administered regularly 
three times a day, a series of fits from 
which the patient was suffering was ab- 
ruptly interrupted. In rabbits, too, ren- 
dered artificially epileptic by Professor 
Ferrier, it was noted that the fit which in- 
variably followed an electrical irritation 
spatied to the exposed brain when no in- 
terference took place, was arrested by the 
inhalation of nitrite of amyl. ‘‘The result 
of all my experiments is to convince me,” 
says Dr. Crichton Browne, ‘that it will 
be found invaluable in many cases in not — 
only postponing but in altogether prevent- — 
ing epileptic seizures. The utility of am 
agent possessing this power can scarcely be 
exaggerated. t will, I believe, supersede — 
other methods of attempting to avert the — 
fit by acting upon indications afforded by 
the aura.” 
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Terebene as a Dressing for Wounds. 


Dr. T. G. Nasmyru, M. B., C. My 
Edinburgh Medical Journal for March, 
gives this note as to the use of the above 
remedy : ; 

The first case that I saw treated by this 
was a gunshot wound of the hand, where 
several fingers were blown off and the hand 
much lacerated, and, from the nature Of 
the injury, irregular and ragged flaps were 
left where the destroyed fingers had been — 
removed. Terebene, in the proportion Of — 
one part to six of olive oil, was used from 
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.the first, there never was any putrefactive 
odor from the wound, very little sloughing 
took place, and the wound granulated 
kindly without any bad symptoms occur- 
ring. Its use was tested in another case, 
one of excision of hip-joint, where the ace- 
tabulum was diseased as well as the head 
of the femur. Terebene was applied on lint 
to the surface of the wound, and during 
the first day or two after the operation into 
the cavity of the wound; in this case there 
never was any bad odor either, and the 
large wound filled up very rapidly. Tere- 
bene seems to stimulate granulations more 
than carbolic applications. A wound of 
the scalp in a drunkard, who fell from a 
two-story house, healed without the slight- 
est bad effect occurring, and in several 
other scalp wounds a like result followed. 
A case of gangrene, occurring in an ampu- 
* tation below the knee, and delirium tre- 
mens also complicating the case, tried tere- 
bene as a deodorizer thoroughly, and it 
answered satisfactorily. The smell from 
the gangrenous stump was kept down, the 
gangrene did not extend, and very little 
sloughing occurred. The patient recovered. 
As an application to ulcers where there is 
a great amount of discharge, it is a good 
application it diminishes the amount of 
discharge, and prevents the bad odor even 
in the most fetid ulcer. As au application 
to burns, it acts just as well as carron or 
carbolic oil, and it certainly is a more 
agreeable substance to use than the former. 
Although the number of cases in which I 
have seen it used is not very large, still 
they were cases which tried its value thor- 
oughly, and I have found it very useful. 
In cases where antiseptics cannot be found 
—and these do occur especially in the 
country —terebene will be found very 
useful. 
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Physiological and Therapeutic Effects 
of Thymol. 


Dr. Baurz (Archiv. der Heilk.) gives 
the results of comparative experiments 
made with thymol and salicylic acid. 
These are as follows: It was necessary to 
give twenty-five to thirty grains a day in 
order to produce any appreciable thera- 
peutic result. If the medicine came in 
contact with the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, it gave rise to an acrid sensation. 
Taken internally it sometimes produced 
nausea, andin increased doses a momentary 
sensation of heat in the epigastrium, and 
sometimes slight diarrhea. Hypodermic 
injections of thymol usually caused, within 
half an hour, more or less circumscribed 
and abundant perspiration, always less, 
however, than that produced by salicylic 
acid or jaborandi. Sometimes an increased 
secretion of greenish-brown urine was ob- 
served. Nervous phenomena were some- 
times noted, such as tinnitus aurium, deaf- 
ness, constriction of the temples. In one 
case of typhoid fever a dose of forty-five 
grains produced violent delirium lasting 
some hours, but ceasing as the temperature 
fell. In another case of typhoid fever the 
patient lost consciousness, and then passed 
into a state of delirium followed by col- 
lapse which lasted some hours. In typhoid 
fever and articular rheumatism, and often 
in phthisis, a dose of thirty to forty-five 
grains lowered the temperature 3° to 5° F., 
but often this lowering of temperature 
Went on further than was intended, and 
the patient sank into collapse. To avoid 
this accident, thymol should be given in 
broken doses, four grains every hour, which 
would amount to about a the and a 
half in twenty-four hours. Thymol dimin- 
ishes the frequency of the pulse, but not in 

proportion to the lowering of the tempera- 

ture. Hypodermic injections of thymol do 
not act favorably. Baltz concludes that 
thymol is without doubt an antipyretic, 
but uncertain in its action, and not equal 
either to salicylic acid or salicylate of 
sodium.—Medical Times. 
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Arsenic in the Treatment of Skin Diseases. 


ARSENICAL preparations should be ad- 
Ministered at first in small doses, which are 
to be increased gradually, their effect being 
carefully watched. At the first sign of dis- 
turbance, as loss of appetite, pain in 
Stomach, dryness of the mouth, swelling 
of the eyes or nose, or difficulty in 
urination, the medicine should be sus- 
pended, but renewed again when these dis- 

eppear. A saline purgative, as sulphate 
of sodium, should be taken before the be- 
ginning of the treatment, and at its close. 


these circumstances, and is more quickly 
absorbed. Acids should not be taken by 
the patient, and alcoholic drinks only 
rarely. This treatment should last from 
one month to six weeks. External means, 
as ointments, ete., should be added to the 
arsenical treatment. In eczematous affec- 
tions, where the kidneys -are involved, 
some diuretic, as the acetate of potassium, 
may be added to the arsenic, but not sub- 
stituted for it. 
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On the Use of Oil otf Turpentine and 
Sweet Oil in Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. P. L. O’ Nes, physician to the 
Fever Hospital, Athy, says, in the Practi- 
tioner : 

In the April number of the Practitioner 
there appeared an extract from a commu- 
nication of Dr. Perssé White to the Medical 
Times and Gazette, in which he extols oil 
of turpentine as a remedy in bronchitis 
complicating typhoid fever. I can endorse 
his remarks, and at the same time add that 
oil of turpentine, combined with sweet oil, 
in the proportion of fifteen minims of the 
former to thirty or more of the latter for a 
dose, and made up with mucilage or the 
yolk of an egg, is the best remedy for the 
diarrhea and tympanites, which are gene- 
rally associated with the typhoid which 
prevails here at present. In the extensive 
practice which [enjoy, I have found this 
combination superior to any other drugs. 
Under its influence the stools are reduced 
in number, and become more solid in con- 
sistence, and the tympanites gradually less. 
In only a few patients have I known its 
administration to be attended with disa- 
greeable results to the stomach, the greater 
number manifesting a wonderful tolerance 
of it. It may be given three or four times 
in twenty-four hours, and continued for 
weeks, if necessary. It prevents the pal- 
pable wasting of the disease, and obviates 
the necessity of giving alcoholic stimulants 
to a great extent—no mean desideratum in 
a workhouse institution. 
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Treatment of Intermittent Fever by 
Carbolic Acid. 


STERN gave carbolic acid in recent cases, 
as well as in old cases relapsing after 
quinine. He prescribed it according to the 
formula of Hehle: Carbolic acid, 0°40; dis- 
tilled water, 180:00 (or 1 in 72); one table- 
spoonful three timesaday. Out of twenty 
cases so treated, fourteen were cured after 
a single dose of this solution, four after 
two doses; two cases resisted the treat- 
ment. Six were quotidian fevers, eleven 
tertian, and two quartan; in these last there 
was no return of the attack after the begin- 
ning of the carbolic acid treatment; in the 
tertians there was ordinarily one more at- 
tack, inthe quotidian two more.— Canadian 
Journal of Medical Science. 
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Transverse Lines on the Surface of the 
Nails after Disturbances of General 
Health. 


Mr. J. HurcHinson says, in the Medical 
Times and Gazette: It has been observed 
that during febrile ailments and various 
other more or less acute derangements of 
health, the nutrition of the nail suffers. A 
record of each relapse or exacerbation, 
permanent during the life of the nail, is 
left on its surface in the form of a trans. 
verse furrow. As the age of an oyster may 
be reckoned by counting the ridges on its 
convex shell, so in these cases may the 
number of relapses and the relative dura- 
tion of the intervals be estimated. Dr. 
Wilks, in his original short article on this 
subject (Lancet, January 2, 1869, page 5) 
infers, from the known rate of growth of 
the nail being equal to two full lengths a 
year, that furrows on the middle of the 
nail indicate an illness three months before. 
He mentions the case of a gentleman in 
whom the furrow formed on the nails as 
the result of a very severe diarrhea at- 
tended by much prostration. Another pa- 
tient with heart disease showed the mark- 
ings after the occurrence of an illness. A 
third showed some distinct lines on his 
nails a few weeks after an acute attack of 
chest disease, which ended in phthisis. 
The markings are caused, writes Dr. Wilks, 
“by aslight furrow, which is found more 
especially on the middle of the nail, and 
more distinct on that of the thumb. ‘They 
point, no doubt, to a sudden arrest of the 
nutritive process during the time of the 


illness, and herein lies the interest of the 


enic should not be given after, but | observation.” My colleague, Dr. Langdon 
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Pathological Society the case of a gentle- 
man on whose finger and toe nails two dis- 
tinct sets of transverse wiite lines appeared, 
after he had been twice much out of health 
from severe overwork; the symptoms were 
great prostration, intermittent action of the 
heart, and ulceration of one cornea. [After 
a severe illness some months ago, the edi- 
tor of THe Druaersts CrrcuLaAR found his 
finger nails had been marked in the manner 
described above. | 
- —ooo- 
Pulverized Sea-Water. 

Pror. MANTEGAZZA states (Gaz. Med. 
Lombard., March 30) that he has derived 
great advantage from the employment of 
atomized sea-water in cases of chronic 
non-specific laryngitis, obstinate chronic 
pharyngitis, bronchial catarrh from 
chronic bronchitis with or without bron- 
chial dilatation, the first and second stages 
of phthisis, caseous pneumonia, and 
chronic pneumonia of different forms ac- 
companied by profuse bronchial expecto- 
ration, and various forms of scrofula. He 
does not advise it in those forms of phthisis 
which pursue a rapid course and are ac- 
companied by much febrile action and 
great bronchial irritation. In all doubtful 
cases trials may be made of a few inhala- 
tions, which, if they do no good, do little 
orno harm. Pulverizations of sea-water 
are now executed at several establishments 


in Italy, but prominent among these is 
that of Rimini, where they are conducted 
on so large a scale that twenty persons 
may receive them at the same time, the 
pulverization being effected by means of 
compressed air and a steam engine. The 
sedute lasts for half an hour at first, and 
afterwards for an hour, from thirty to 
forty of these being required. The patients 
while respiring the vapor should be en- 
couraged to talk and sing as far as their 
strength allows. The first effects produced 
are a pleasant excitement and a return of 
appetite. 
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Hypodermic Injection of Morphia in 
Dysentery. 

Dr. Wasuineton, of Augusta, Ga., 
writing to the Nashville Jowrnal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, says that, having a very 
severe case of dysentery to treat, in which 
there was terrible tenesmus and vomiting, 
with cold, clammy sweat, and other signs 
of excessive distress, he gave the patient 
about one third of a grain of morphia by 
puncture, solely with the intent of deaden- 
ing sensibility; but to his surprise, in afew 
moments he was perfectly quiet, and the 
vomiting and purging almost entirely re- 
lieved; another puncture completed the 
work, and the patient was convalescent in 
a little over forty hours. 

After referring to several other cases in 
which like results were obtained, he adds 
that he was then attacked himself. There 
was severe vomiting and tenesmus—in fact, 
a movement from the bowels every five or 
ten minutes, and sometimes he could not 
leave the stool more than three or four 
steps without having to return. He tried 
opium, but could not retainit. He then 
thought of the hypodermic puncture, and 
although so weak and faint that he could 
not sit up, prepared the instrument (being 
alone) and gave himself a good puncture, 
and, lo! in a few minutes, he was perfectly 
relieved. He then applied a wet bandage 
over stomach and bowels, and was soon 
convalescent. 
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Rapid Lithotrity. 


T. B. Curtis, M. D., in the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, has an article un- 
der the above caption. The operation which 
has this name was invented by Dr. H. J. 
Bigelow, and consists in rapidly crushing 
the stone in the bladder with the lithotrite, 
and evacuating the detritus through a large 
catheter by means of a modified Clover’s 
apparatus, The operation is repeated again 
and again at the same sitting until the 
stone is completely crushed and thoroughly 
evacuated. The usual precaution of a warm 
room, and all other needful precautions, 
are carefully taken, When the stone is all 
removed the patient is put to bed, a hot 
mustard and linseed poultice applied over 
the bladder, and a suppository ot one-third 
grain of muriate of morphia introduced 
into the rectum. 

The patient is relieved of his urine by a 
rubber catheter, and after one or two days 
the bladder is washed out with a solution 
of borax, glycerine, and water. 

This plan avoids the irritation of the 


sharp angles of the fragments of the stone | by Union College. 
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on the mucous membrane of the bladder. 
It also gives the surgeon three methods 
from which to choose for any given case, 
and renders it possible to remove a stone at 
a single sitting that would have required 
several sittings by the old practice of 
lithotrity. 

Reaction is good in the patients sub- 
jected to this operation, and the febrile 
movement slight. 
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Cleansing the Bladder Without the Use 
of the Catheter. 


Dr. BERTHOLE (Cdl. f. Chir., from Gaz. 
Hebdom.) suggests a method of injecting 
fluids into the bladder without the use of 
the catheter, a plan which, although not 
new, has not received the attention which 
perhaps it deserves. 

It is known that if a stream of water or 
other fluid is introduced into the urethra 
it will, if entering under sufficient pressure, 
gradually dilate the sphincter vesice, and 
it may be caused to enter the bladder when 
through inflammation or otherwise the 
urethra is so sensitive as to prevent the 
passage of a metal or gum catheter. 

In using the injection by Berthole’s 
method the patient sits on the floor with 
his back against the wall, thighs and knees 
turned out, and the toes turned in. A 
vessel is placed conveniently to catch any 
water which may escape. An irrigator 
with a long tube, with a stop-cock some- 
where in its course, is placed upon a bench 
near by. The tube of the irrigator termi- 
nates in a cannula of hard rubber twelve to 
fourteen centimetres long and six milli 
metres in diameter, which is well oiled 
and inserted into the urethra, and the pa- 
tient keeping this in place with the left 
hand can easily regulate the flow of the 
fluid with his right hand upon the stop. 
cock. When the latter is opened, the 
water usually penetrates into the bladder 
without the patient’s being conscious of its 
entrance. So soon as he feels the desire to 
urinate, the stop-cock is to be turned off, 
as the bladder is then full. The patient 
can now empty the bladder at once or can 
retain the fluid some little time. The 
water should be warmed to the tempera- 
ture of the body, and the best time for em- 
ploying the injection is just before going 
to bed. A singleinjection, in cystitis, will 
thin the stagnant urine and deprive it of 
its irritating quality. 

The indications for the direct injection 
of water (or medicated fluids) are as fol- 
lows: 1. Diseases of the bladder, and par- 
ticularly chronic essential or consecutive 
cystitis. In the former, B. considers this 
method specific; in consecutive cystitis it 
is only palliative, of course, since the cause 
(stone, etc.) must be removed. 2. Con- 
traction of the neck of the bladder. 
3. Diseases of the prostate, the injection 
here being directed against the consecutive 
vesical catarrh. 4. Diseases of the urethra 
—in particular, urethritis of the deeper 
portion, where contraction of the mem- 
branous portion and of the sphincter 
vesicze, with consecutive catarrh, is present. 
Contra-indications: 1. Paralysis of the 
bladder. 2. Hypertrophy or other dis- 
eased condition of the prostate interfering 
with urination. 3. Stricture.—Phila. Med. 
Times. 
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Hereditary Deformity. 


WixLiiaAM Lamuaw, native of Congo, 
now a freedman living in the island of 
Dominica, was born with six fingers on 
each hand. He is the father of four chil- 
dren, two boys and two girls, each born 
with six fingers on the hands, one of the 
girls having also six toes on each foot. One 
of the sons is the father of two boys who 
have six fingers on each hand; and the five 
children of the other son were born with 
the same peculiarity. This family well 
illustrates the wonderful persistence of 
sedigitism. 


oe 
Tattooed Marks on the Skin. 

A QUESTION sometimes arises, in cuses of 
personal identity, whether these marks ever 
disappear. Prof. Reese states, in his lec- 
tures on medical jurisprudence, that they 
do not once in a hundred cases or more. 
The black color, made with gunpowder, is 
the most durable; blue, done with India 
ink, next; the red of vermilion soonest 
disappears. If they have disappeared from 
the arm, the coloring matter may be found 
in the axillary glands. 
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THE honorary degree of Doctor of Philo- 

sophy has been conferred on Mr, Edison 
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SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man; has had 3 years’ experience; good 
reference; West preferred. Address H. F. SEL- 
LARS, 41 Pickett St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


WANTED—DRUG CLERE. 

A situation wanted by adrug clerk of 11 years’ 
practical experience; the best of reference as to 
character and ability. Address ‘‘ POTASSII,” P. O. 
Box 176, Springfield, Mass. 


A GRADUATE PHILADELPHIA 
College Pharmacy of seven years’ experience in 
first-class store desires a position. Address FER- 
RUM, care of Keasbey & Mattison, 332 N. Front St., 
Phila., Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 

By a thoroughly competent druggist of 13 years’ ex- 
perience; speaks English and German; competent 
to take charge of prescription business; has had 
entire charge of present employers’ store for nearly 
two years. I would refer to Prof. Chas E. Dwight, 
Wheeling, W. Va., present employer for informa- 
tion as to character, capacity, &c. J. K. WIL- 
LIAMS, Cor. Twenty-fourth and Chapline Streets, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


WANTED 
By a Physician, a place to practice; speaks English 
and German; will give prescriptions and a bonus to 
druggist sending me address at once. WALLACE, 
«care P. O. Box 17), Washington, N. J. 


PARTNER WANTED AT ONCE, 
In one of the finest and dest located drug stores in 
the State; those meaning business, apply at store. 
$2,500 cash will buy half share. Will invoice $6,000, 
or will sell the whole for cash at a bargain. DR. A. 
K. SE1P, Beatty Building, Washington, N. J. 


WANTED, 
A Generator, Fountains and Apparatus for soda and 
mineral waters, in good order. Apply M. B., P. O. 
Box 2195, New Orleans. 


WANTED, 
A Matthew’s Iron Generator and two Fountains, 
No. 2 size. State lowest price, how long used. and 
send cut of machine to A. 8. GELSTON, 301 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 

Two salesmen; those acquainted with the drug 
business preferred, in a line where there is very 
strong competition. Address, stating experience, 
Box 2780, Boston, Mass. . 


WANTED. 

The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
paratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
low. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


DRUG BUSINESS WANTED. 


A well-established pharmacy (no paints or oils); 
suitable for a German, and in either Eastern or 
Western city, where there is a German population 
and a medical college; sales not less than $12,000 to 
$18,000 perannum, Address particulars to STRICK- 
LAND’S, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
A Drug Store for sale in the town of San Buena- 
ventura; doing a thriving business; good reasons 
for selling; price $3,300. Address DR. F. DEL- 
MONT, San Buenaventura, Cal. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

One of the best paying Drug Stores in Chester 
Co., Penn.; reasons given forselling. Terms, &c., 
will be given by addressing J. J. P., Box 4, Down- 
ingtown (Penn.) P. O. 


FOR SALE, 
On account of proprietor going West, a well-estab- 
lished Drug Store, in rapid improving neighborhood 
in Philadelphia; amount of sales, $5,000 per annum; 
price reasonable. Address RUSSELL & NEW- 
BOURG, No. 5 N. Fifth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Snug little country Drug Store; no opposition for 
12 miles; rent very low; paying business; stock 
complete and neat; $1,000 cash; must be sold at 
once; reason frankly given. Address ACACIA, 
care of DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, IN FLORIDA, 
One-third interest in the finest store in the State; 
stock about $5,000; doing a paying business; ill 
health the on/y reason for selling. Address E. D. 
DROMGOOLE, Gainesville, Fla. 


$1600.00. 

Drug Store for Sale. Sixteen hundred dollars will 
buy a first class corner drug store in Brooklyn, doing 
a paying business. Rentlow. Fine Soda Appuratus 
and Generator, marble counters, and fixtures first 
class throughout. Complete stock. Easy terms. 
Address HERMAN BOEHMAN, Station W., Brook- 
Lys Uns ys 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
At CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Pleasantly located, doing a paying business; daily 
sales from $15 to $20. Could be largely increased if 
the owner spoke German. Willi invoice about 
$3,000; no bonus asked; store rent only $37 per 
month. For particulars address DRUGGIST, care 
Letter Carrier No. 2, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EE ee SO Oe ER ae ee 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the *‘ Druggists Circular,” 
N. Y., and ‘Chemist and Druggist,” England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. Journal of Phar- 
macy,”’ etc. 
es Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR 
DRUG STORE, 


A farm of 635 acres in Caroline Co., Va.. on R. F. & 
P. R. R.; 15 miles from Fredericksburg, 45 miles 
from Richmond, 1 mile from depot, post office, 
stores, &c ; well watered, well fenced, good build- 
ings, all kinds of fruit, about 500 acres under good 
cultivation. Will sell or exchange the whole or a 
one-third undivided interest for a good paying drug 
| store, East or West. For further particulars write 
| G. BLAIR, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Desirable drug stores for sale, and a few for ex- 
change, invoicing $1,000 to $10,000. in the best cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Selling 
drug stores and ‘business chances”’ a specialty ; 
correspondence direct between owner and purchaser, 
if desired. Purchasers will please state size of store 
wanted, and in what State. Enclose stamp for de- 
scriptive circular containing a selected list of the 
best stores offered. Correspondence solicited. J. 
E. GUNCKEL, Real Estate Dealer, 'Toledo, Ohio. 


A VERY RARE CHANCE 

| Is offered to secure an old established Drug Store, 
principally retail, with some jobbing trade; over 
6,000 prescriptions; sales nearly $20,000 a year, and 
have been as high as $36,000; location, first-class, 
within 50 miles of Philadelphia, and is a positive 
bargain to a good druggist. The owner will give 
his personal attention one year after sale if de- 
sired. Stock and fixtures will invoice $8,000 to 
$10,000; 0 god will asked, Tl health cause of sell- 
ing. Persons wanting such a store will please state 
on what /ervms they are able to purchase, and give 
full name, residence and reference, as the owner 
means business and desives to sell, not simply to 
gratify idle curiosity. Address W. M. DICKSON, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


The oldest and most successful business in prin- 
cipal city in Delaware; sales, $20,000; stock about 
$9,000; owner retiring. 

snug little business in a town of 6,000 population, 
near New York; one other druggist; stock, $5,000. 

Long established business in Brooklyn; hand- 
somely fitted store; rent moderate; price, $3,000. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
plore with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descriptive list sent free. 


BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


KNOWLEDCE! 


FOR PHARMACISTS anp STUDENTS. 


Nat. Ord. and Habitat Chart of U. S. P. Materia 
Medica, in two colors, with Therapeutic Activity 
and Dose. 

By F. Marion Murray, Ph.G., M.D. 
Accurate, Novel, and will save 3 months’ time in 
study. Should be in every store and student’s room. 
Send 75 cts. for one, or $4 for six, to 


THOS, 8. WIEGAND, 
145 N. 10th Street, Phila. 


wM. B. BURK SS Co., 
SPECIALTIES 


CORKS and SPONGES, 


No, 1 North 5th Street, Philadelphia. 


JOENN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


TIN FOIL BOTTLE CAPS. 


Gold Foil, Colored Foil, Tin Foil Paper. 
WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 William Street, NEW YORK, 


Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 


Musical Instruments, 


FINEST STRINGS, &c., 


DEPOT OF C. F. MARTIN & COS 
CHLEBRATED GUITARS, 


All the Newest Styles of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments constantly on hand. 


46 MATDEN LAN, 
NEW YORK. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Quinine Flower. 


Supplied on application to me, at St. Marks, Wakulla 
County, Florida, 


Oct. 7th, 1878. WM. G. DENHAM. 
THE PERFECT SUPPOSITORY MOULD 


Will make a dozen Suppositories of any kind or 
size required. in one-sixth the time required by the 
‘“‘melting and cooling process.” The ingredients 
can-be perfectly incorporated or placed at any point 
desired. Old style moulds are thrown aside after 
trial of the ‘‘ Perfect.’ Price $4.00. Send for de- 


scriptive circular to 
MOULD CO., 


PERFECT 
P. O. Box 455, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, NV. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. 8. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


L. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New Patent Medicines. 


Essences, Essence Oil, Perfumery, Hair Oil, 
Bay Rum, Cologne. Toothpowders Mu- 
cilage, Ink, Williams’ Liniment, 
Williams’ Cholera Mixture. 


Our new net price-list will be out on 15th of No- 
vember; our prices are put down to “‘ Hard Pan.” 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure ‘Vin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauze, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


7? AST RIN Ee VE be Acie 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


TYLER importers, 
ee 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 
(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 
est prices, quality considered. 

Examination of this stock will pay any careful 
buyer. Inquiry is cordially invited. 


Druggists’ 


HAND-BOOK 


=onr= 


American Drugs. 


Their Common, English and 
Botanical Names arranged in 
alphabetical order, with their 
properties and uses. 


For correct and quick refer- 
ence, this Hand-Book is the best 
ever published. 


Price 50 Cents, Postage Paid, 


CHENEY & MYRICK, 


15 Union Street, Boston. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE, 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c. 
J.ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARIA 
SHERRIES. 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES. 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & hOLON, GINS. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, [IRISH WHISKIES 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENNESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


JOHN DWIGHT & CO,, 


Manufacturer of 


SUPERCARB. SODA, 


(No others are equal to this for cooking purposes.) 


No, 11 OLD SLIP, New York, 


tes THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED 


M. FRANKEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


EF'ine Cigars. 


aC . ACOSTA 1-4 M™M. 
SPECIALTIES. | BEAUTIES 1-10 M. 
A10-cent Cigar which can be sold for & cts. 
And other brands of higher and lower grades. 
88 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator. 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &C. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IEMPORTERS, 


84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580, 


TO DRUGGISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 


We want RELIABLE AGENTS to whom a liberal 
commission and exclusive sales in cities and 
towns will be given for the sale of 


OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


Galvanic Appliances. 


They are a positive and speedy cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Nervous Debility, Spinal, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints. Impotency, Spermatorrhea, &e. 
THE HOWARD GALVANIC SHIELD 

FITS ANY PART OF THE BODY. 
‘Price 65 NO. 1 se leet gs ea eonte eee $ 500 
«6. 2) with 5 generators......... 10.00 
THE PROSTATUS, for disease and weakness 
of the Prostate Gland and seminal emissions. 


IPFICR. sats $5. 
THE GALVANIC SUSPENSORY. 

No! dake Feist ais) Ble cks eae $3. 
i Daae ol aseds eh ah Se o.n7> oh een ae 5 ae 6.00 


AMERICAN CALVANIC CO., 
951 and 953 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| Cosmetics, and tooth cosmetics—ard each of these 


* face. 


| and skin powders, like bismuth while or chalk, 
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Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—J¢t is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18/h of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communicatims” suitable for Tar Druaaists 
CIRCULAR 0@7é respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time or the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


A. EB. Magoffin (Humboldt, Kans.) sends the fol- 
lowing formula and suggestion:. ‘\(1.) The subjoined 
receipt for Sealing Wax for Fruit Jars I 
have used for seven or eight years, and never saw it 
fail: 


BEMEIOOT. TOBIN soca oioSe tert ea eee 6 pounds. 
RREBEWATS, Jfarsive atv vols <b ccsi S aabivets eure 6 ounces. 
BBO LAT BOG is a8 tt Bi at 2 1 ounce. 

BEEEHOO OU Ogi n Wea in eine acho deewes 2 ounces. 


Melt the resin and wax together, add the Venetian 
red, rewove the mass from the fire, and add the oil. 
When thoroughly mixed, pour it into a tub of cold 
water and immediately work into rolls Lay the 
rolls in water till cold. This is cheap and efficient. 
(2.) Oil of Citron, inquired after by a corre- 
spondent in the last number, may be oil of citron- 
ella. 1 often order oil of citronella, and it always 
comes labelled oi/ ci/ron.” 

The same correspondent also supplies formulas 
for Injection Brow and Pancoast’s slyptic. The first 
js as nearly as possible the same as that given in the 
November number of THE Crrcuar, the quantities 
only being changed, but the proportions substan- 
tially retained. The second is identical with a re- 


ready in print when the present communication was 
received. 


A. E. M. (Kentucky)._Specifie Medicines, it 
appears from the printed page inclosed in the let- 
ter, are preparations made by a manufacturing firm 
of Ohio, and by them claimed to be superior to the 
ordinary fluid extracts. They are made of the same 
strength, but almost exclusively from green mate- 
rial. As the process is not divulged, we are, of 
course, as much in the dark as our correspondent, 
and cannot say whether alcohol is used or not in 
their preparation. It is almost certain, however, 
that an alcoholic menstruum of some kind is used, 
otherwise the virtues of the drugs could scarcely be 
extracted, and the products would not keep any 
length of time. It is easy enough to ascertain by 


these properties. Without attempting to follow the 
above classification, we append a number of for- 
mulas from which to choose. 

SAPONACEOUS LOTION. 


Rose water....... ... ANGE asliareceol s 2 pints. 
White castile soap.................. 4 drachms. 
Gated, butter cc Acenws ccusnmerauene:, vs 8 ounces. 


Melt the butter, add to it the soap dissolved in two 
or three times its weight of the water, and, stirring 
constantly in a mortar, add the remainder of the 
water, 

ALMOND LOTION. 


Bitter almonds, blanched.. ....... 3 ounces. 
Distilled .waters.s22 scaacdese<aeh ee CPS 
White castile scap........ 3 drachms. 
Blconol; GO -.2- oan ge wares warstetents 2 ounces. 
Oil of bitteralmonds ............ 10 drops. 
Tincture of vanilla ........... 1 drachm. 


Beat the almonds into a paste in a mortar, add 
gradually the soap dissolved in some of the water, 
strain through a woollen cloth, and add the alcohol, 
the essential oil, and the tincture of vanilla. 

SULTANA COLD CREAM. 


Spermacetionm tad. Ans cee 2 drachms. 
IW LEG wax ries ee oa tae ee re aVeigie' Ne 

Oil of almondsivs taccs casassasi/oee .. 4ounces, 
CACAO DULLOR circa errtcreeisice < ains fhe 
Orange flower water.... neice) 2. OnNGE: 
Balsam of Peru......... PD saeer OLAcn ms. 


Prepare like cold cream, only adding the Peru 
balsam to the finished cream. 

The cold cream with glycerine and the camphor 
ice with glycerine, noticed in the November number, 
are also very good preparations that will be found 
to meet various indications. As to skin paints, 
after their discussion in the October number, but 
little need now be said in regard to them, and to 
that number we refer our correspondent. 


G. W. B. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Tax on Bitters, 
—According to official regulations, all persons selling 
alcoholic beverages and bitters not liable to stamp 
duty have always been held liable to pay a special 
tax as liquor-dealers—that is, of course, since the 
sale of liquors was subjected to federal taxation. 
But after the first of January next they also will 
have to pay the same tax who sell stamped bitters 
and alcoholic liquors and beverages, even when 
these are stamped as medicines. The text of the 
decision is published in another part of the present 
number. 


EL. N. (Dethi, . ¥.).—The reaction is not very 
well understood. It is generally conceded that a 
double iron compound is formed, but its nature is not 


direct experiment the proportion of alcohol present 
in the finished medicine. 


What is a Cosmetic ?—Last month a corre- 
spondent from Illinois favored us with the following 
laconic request: ‘* Will you give us in the next issue 
of THe Drueeists CrrcuLtar aformulato make a 
good, reliable and harmless cosmetic?” Not being 
much enlightened in regard to the nature of the 
cosmetic desired, we answered that if, by the name 
used, stick pomatum was meant, several receipts 
for such could be found in certain back numbers of 
Tue CrrcuLar. At the same time it was suggested 
that more precision would be desirable in the query. 
This month the same correspondent writes: “ Your 
answer in the November number to my inquiry for 
a formula to make a good, reliable cosmetic is very 
unsatisfactory. I did not want to make stick poma- 
tum, but asked for a good formula to make a cos- 
metic to use on the hands and face to beautify the 
complexion,” etc. To his complaint it may be re- 
plied that a vague query can receive no other than 
an unsatisfactory answer, and that brings us to the 
question heading this article, What is a cosmetic ? 
As a trade name, cosmetic almost invariably means 
stick pomatum, and nothing else, as may be ascer 
tained by consulting the price lists of dealers in drugs 
and perfumery. In a broader sense, but still in a 
pharmaceutical point of view, cosmetics, according 
to a recognized English authority, may be dis- 
tributed into three great classes—skin cosmetics, hair 


Classes admits of subdivision. The second letter 
from our Illinois correspondent limiting our choice 
to the first class, that alone will be considered. 
Among evlancous cosmelics, our authority says, one 
subdivision embraces all those articles which act as | 
gentle stimulants, increasing the circulation of the 
blood, and in this way improving the health and the 
hue of the skin. Others act as ‘“‘mild detergents,” 
and increase the transparency and delicacy of the 
skin by the separation and removal of the decayed 
pirticles that obstruct its pores or obscure its sur- 
Soap and slightly alkuline solutions are of this 
nature. Those of athird sub class are “ emollients,” 
which soften and relax the texture of the skin, and 
of which the milder oé/s, and unguents, emulsions, 
and glycerine are examples. A fourth sub-class are 
“astringents,’’ which constrict and harden the 
fibres of the cuticle, thereby strengthen it and 
lessen its susceptibility to external action and in- 
jury. Alum, bark, tannin, black tea, etc., belong to 
this subdivision. Skin paints, as carmine and rouge, 


precisely known. 


LE. R. D. (Martinsburg, Mo.)\—The formula is given 
in the last (14th) edition of Wood & Bache, and 
there appears to be no difficulty in preparing the 
tincture in question. 


J. B. (Colorado).—It. by Granite Tronware, 
you mean the new material from which the evapo- 
rating dishes advertised in another column are 
made, we answer that, from information supplied 
by one who is using them for chemical purposes, 
the new appliances give reasonable satisfaction. 


H. 8. B. (Cambridge, Mass.) will find an answer 
to his question on page 77 of the current volume. 


scientiously named for this purpose. The senior 
Mr. Wales has been for many years engaged as a 
patent agent, and is favorably known here in New 
York as thoroughly competent to manage such busi- 
ness or any other he may take in hand. 


S. S. (Minneapolis, Minn.).—Your question in re- 
gard to a substitute for alcohol in colors for show- 
globes was answered last month in reply to a South- 
ern correspondent. Glycerine was recommended, 
but it is doubtful if, in your climate, your bottles 
will escape freezing during the winter unless per- 
haps you use nearly pure glycerine. Some alcohol, 
at least, appears necessary for perfect security. 

W. W. (Portland, Me.).—To Clean Silver, a 
good way istorub it with a mixture of ammonia and 
some of the fossil silica now sold under various fancy 
names for polishing silver plate. If the articles are 
chased or engraved, a soft brush may be used with 
advantage to apply the polishing mixture, otherwise 
an ordinary rag is all that is necessary. The articles 
are to be afterwards washed in abundance of clean 
water and rubbed until dry with chamois skin. 


C. H. Griggin, M. D. (Vienna, La.) recommends 
asa Remedy for Ivy Poisoning a saturated 
solution of chlorate of potassa, applied locally to the 
affected parts. By this means he is sure to cure 
or greatly improve in twenty-four hours the worst 
of cases. 


Rk. Rk. B. (Clinton, 8. C.)._Selerotie Acid is the 
name given by Dragendorff to an acid principle 
discovered by him in ergot. He attributed to it most, 
if not all, the active properties of the drug, but it 
is now pretty well established that no single princi- 
ple represents all the medical virtues of ergot. These 
are due to various bodies which have been isolated 
from time to time, and sclerotic acid appears to be 
only one more of them, As noticed in the paragraph 
from which you took the subject of your query, the 
acid is freely soluble in water, and but sparingly 
so in strong alcohol, and this fact is used as an argu- 
ment against the officinal directions for making the 
fluid extract of ergot. The reason why sclerotic 
acid is not mentioned in Wood & Bache or Parrish 
is, we presume, that the discovery was made after 
the latest editions of these works were published. 


A. T. L. (Woodville, Mo.).—(1..—To Remove 
Rust from Steel. A good way isto rub it with 
rotten stone moistened with kerosene oil. (2.)—To 
Keep Steel from Rusting, a good plan is 
said to be to coat it with paraffine melted at a gentle 
heat, removing with a woollen rag the excess of the 
lubricant. (3..—Fowler’s Solution cannot be 


mixed with the officinal Tineture of Muriate 
of Iron without affording a precipitate, which con- 
tains all the arsenic of the solution; but the tincture 
of citro-muriate of iron, noticed elsewhere in our ad- 
vertising columns, can be mixed with the solution of 
arsenite of potassa and sulphate of cinchonia with- 
out separation or precipitation. This answers your 
other queries relating to the administration of the 
same substances in the liquid state. Care is to be 
taken that the liquid be not alkaline, especially if 
strychnia is to be added to the mixture, as in this 
case the alkaloids are liable to be precipitated. As 


Correction. 
W. H. C. (Kansas City, Mo.) writes that his re- 
cipe for Bronzing Liquid, as printed on page 
190 of November, was incorrect. It should read: 


IBYON LE POWUEE \. -teolcy x nise1sitisiatciaele/ese,c 2 ounces, 
Boiled linseed Onl 7. i. Fecce ew cine 2 drachms. 
CORCBNVARMIBIY cut wateisie ciaie'enieitanioes Ce 

Oil of turpentine.............. riefeotey 2 UL 


B. D. (Chicago).—(1.) Wistar’s Cough Loz- 
enges are said to be composed as follows: 


Fowler’s solution is always alkaline, a good precau- 
tion in such mixtures is to neutralize the liquor with 
some acid, citric or tartaric acid, for instance. (4.) 
—lron, Arsenic, and Cinchonia in Pills 
or Powders. ‘0 administer the three chemicals 
together, we should recommend to take the iron in 
the shape of ammonio-citrate, the arsenic in that of 
arsenious acid, and the alkaloid as sulphate of cin- 
chonia. No chemical change appears likely to occur 
that would, in that case, impair the therapeutical 
properties of the different ingredients. 


W. (Mantorviile, Minn.).—(1.)—Cristiani gives the 
following: 


Powdered extract of licorice...... 516 pounds. 
Powdered gum arabic............. 1% ounce. 
Powdered opium ............... 2 ounces. 
Oil of anise .......... aeiele, inal clots tata }¢ ounce. 
Powderediipecacss sc ceive secceesee 4 ounces. 
Powdered white sugar............. 30 pounds. 


Rub the oil of anise with four ounces of sugar. 
Incorporate the other ingredients, form a mass with 
mucilage of tragacanth, and make into lozenges 
one inch long and about the thickness of a slate 
pencil. 

(2.) Catarrh Cure, 
Carbolic‘acid, pureis.: &scacencn” 00 1 drachm. 
GlyCering. 2 a2 crak eel esse To's’ <li a 4 drachms. 
Digtilled:water. . oc. Wecnctess. os piesa 1 drachm. 
Fluid extract of stramonium........ 2 drachms. 
Mix. Dilute one drachm of the mixture with four 
ounees of water and use with a nasal douche. 


Subseriber (Phila.) will find a formula for 
Compound Syrup of Senna or (as it is 
sometimes called)Aromatic Syrup of Senna, 
on page 30 of current volume. 


R. H. (Poughkeepsie).—_Patent Solicitors.— 
We advise you to apply with no unnecessary delay 
to some well-known and responsible party who will 
present your invention at the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington and protect your interests against the sharp 


form other subdivisions. Some skin cosmetics are 
ofa mixed nature, and combine two or more of 


< 


devices of piratical schemers. Messrs. Salem H. 
Wales & Son, No. 10 Spruce street, can be con- 


Extract of Sweet Pea, 


[Hatrait de Pois de Senteur.) 
Extract of tuberose................ . 24 ounces. 
* orange flower. ..........+ 1 pint. 
rd Mets 0) CRAE, ROARS SHAPRAC OCC DCD 8 ounces. 
Tincture of: vanillasies: 5. sccorsice ve 8 oo 
TROBE] Water .”.%t ieee wetter. ele ere 8 s* 


Mix. This is said to be a very good imitation of 
the odor of the genuine article. The flowers are not 
cultivated in quantities large enough to admit of 
their being extracted in the same manner as other 


plants more fragrant and more abundant. (2.)— 
Non-Poisonous Fly Paper. 
QUASBIACDIPS i ooo: hein slots verere wy erotoibtero tears 2 ounces. 
"WeGtere ire etn sraceiclelalains ie Udeleiaie aeheretere 1 pint. 
MOLARS OSes biel ae aw ttle oaisteya's\ ciel coda n'g 2 ounces, 


Boil the quassia in the water, strain, add the mo- 
lasses, and in the liquid soak bibulous paper, which 
is then hung up to dry, A solution of tartar emetic 
in sweetened water is recommended by some as still 
more efficacious, but it cannot be said to be equally 
harmless. Arseniated papers are also used for the 
same purpose, but they are decidedly objectionable 
and dangerous. 


J. A. (Portsmouth, O.).—The properties of Blad- 
der Wrack, Fucus vesiculosus, are said to be the 


same as those of the Gulf Weed which was described 


at length about two years since in the columns of 
Tue Drucetsts CrrcuLar. To state them briefly, 
the decoction of the plant is efficacious for the cure 
of obesity, and is used with advantage in cases of 
chronic cystitis, irritability of the bladder, enlarged 
glands, malnutrition, etc. The same remedy is 
recommended as equally beneficial to render lean 
people fat and plump, as it changes to a healthy 
state the morbid condition that exists in this instance 
as well as in cases of obesity. 

S. W. (Mantorville, Minn.) —-Logwood Inks 
ean, it is said, be deprived of their tendency to 
thicken, by the addition of oil of cloves or carholic 
acid. 


How to Make Druggists Honest,—A. 
M. W. (Houston, Tevas) writes as follows in relation 
toa plan for stopping the practice of selling cin- 
chonidia for quinia: ‘‘ Request the manufacturers to 
rub the crystals of cinchonidia into a fine powder. 
The alkaloid would then require a bottle of about 
half the size, and the dose by teaspoonful measure 
—the way itis taken in the South—would be about 
equal in curative qualities to the same amount of 
sulphate of quinia as sold now.” [REMARK.—It may 
be remembered that in the October number of THE 
CIRCULAR a correspondent proposed to have 
some inert coloring matter added to the cinchonidia 
in order to prevent its substitution for quinia, but 
the practical difficulty is how to compel manufactu- 
rers and importers to make the required addition, 
and how to prevent them from selling the uncolored 
alkaloid when so ordered by purchasers. The same 
objection applies to the plan now offered. Besides, 
the crystalline state of a chemical is, to a certain ex- 
tent, a guarantee of purity, so that by requiring the 
manufacturer to powder all his cinchonidia, he, in- 
stead of the retail druggists, becomes tempted to be 
dishonest. We fear the way is not yet found to ren- 
der druggists or others honest who are not so by the 
suggestions of conscience. ] 


A Botanical Discoverer.—M. EF. Hyams 
(Statesville, N. C.) writes: “I beg to announce that 
I have rediscovered Shortia galeicifolia ; no one has 
found it in seventy-five years until discovered by my- 
self. My discovery is confirmed by Prof. Asa Gray, 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.” 

J. W. Landis (Reading, Pa.) kindly supplies the 
subjoined information in answer to queries which 
appeared in the November number. ** Varnish 
for Water Colors. The following makes a 
very good varnish for water colors, inks, etc., and, I 
think, would suit the purpose of your inquirer from 
Glenville, N. Y. When dry it is waterproof. 


Pale shellachac.coss 2. sees scene? Nuc O\OUNCES: 
ROTAX = tye ee PRs oh ever On. an eee te 1 ounce. 
Waters Westie Gis.ee coon aa Saeed 1 pint. 


Digest at nearly the boiling point until dissolved 
and then strain. 


Pancoast’s Styptic. 

Carbonate of potassa........... 1 ounce. 

CERLG ROAD anmve tera ee torts are 2 drachms. 

Alcohol Mea tut Ged vets 4 fluid ounces. 

Mix. This styptic has been found preferable to 
iron solutions in many of the minor cases of heemor- 
rhage, inasmuch as it leaves the surface of the 
wound in a healthy condition, and does not produce 
the thick incrustation so often objectionable after 
the application of iron.” 


To Obtain a Copyright.— Geo. Y. Milkr 
(Luzerne, N. Y.) says: “It is not by any means 
necessary to employ a patent agent and pay fees 
from three to ten dollars. If the article can be copy- 
righted, send by mail two copies, with one dollar, to 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington, D. C., as 
the fees are fifty cents for recording, and fifty cents 
for the certificate of copyright, returned to the person 
to whom it is issued.” 


J. M.( Washington, D. C.)\—Tincture of Hops should 
not be substituted for Tincture of Lupulin in a pre- 
scription. The second isa much stronger prepara- 
tion. 


C. R. (Minerva, O.).—An Eelectie Pre- 
scription to be Interpreted, Our corre- 
spondent forwards the copy of a prescription, or 
rather receipt, ordering nine different ingredients to 
be macerated or dissolved in three pints of hard 
cider, with the direction, ‘‘Take all the stomach 
and bowels can bear.’ Among the substances 
named are half an ounce of leptandrin, one ounce 
of nux vomica, and one ounce and a half of tincture 
of garget. The questions are, whether the dose of the 
two first ones is not too large, and what is the 
formula of the last? In answer we reply that, 
although the direction is very elastic and leptandrin 
quite an uncertain compound, it appears advisable to 
use the root leptandra instead of the extract some- 
times called leptandrin, and to understand nux 
vomica as meaning the tincture of the same, as it 
is preceded by another tincture. Tincture of 
Garget is made as follows: 

Dried poke root, powderéd........... 3 ounces. 

Diluted alcohol..... ........ .-- 1 pint. 

Exhaust by maceration or disp!acement. 

Some liberty is allowed, we presume, in the inter. 
pretation of so loosely constructed a prescripuon. 
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B. T. (New Orleans, La.).—To Bleach 
Wi olasses, we have never heard that refiners used 
any thingelse than bone-black, However we pub- 
lish your query elsewhere, as some of our readers 
may have something better to propose. 


W. M. C. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Our correspondent 
requests some explanation in regard to the Bis 
muth Hair Dye, the formula of which was 
originally published in the last February number of 
Tue Druea@ists CrrcuLar, and reprinted since in 
many publications in this country and in Europe. 
The receipt was as follows: 


Novel 
Cltrate.of bismuth 24555 ...205 1 ounce. 
RUB SGIW UGE serena mis o.asclloie nett Merete . 2 ounces. 
DIST INGG WALGL | onc ct ascs sameness <caen 2 & 
PN GOMIGIGA Gary ccde's.s ao dan ence tata anomie 5 drachms. 
TNO ete aie cs at cota. once ona s aie Sufficient. 
No. 2. , 
Hydrosulphate of soda ............,12 drachms. 
DIBTEULCU WELOD . side ictsiecsisisieis see vies 4 ounces. 


Each solution to be applied separately. 

The questions asked are, (1.) What is ‘‘ sufficient” 
ammonia, and how isit ascertained? (2.) What is 
hydrosulphate of soda? To the first, we answer that 
ammonia is to be added in sufficient quantity to dis- 
solve the citrate of bismuth and form a neutral solu- 
tion. The point of neutralization is readily ascer 
tained by means of colored test paper, and the opera- 
tion easily performed by rubbing the citrate of bis- 
muth in a mortar with the distilled waters, and add- 
ing the ammonia slowly and in small quantity ata 
time. The citrate of bismuth to be used is the in- 
soluble crystalline powder sold under that name, and 
not the ammonio-citrate, which comes in transparent 
soluble scales. This last named salt, although more 
expensive, can be used, but in this case the ammonia 
should be omitted. The second question was 
answered in the April number of this year, page 78. 
Hydrosulphate of soda is mentioned on most price 
lists of dealers in drugs and chemicals. 


C. B. L. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—The Anglo-German 
directions copied in your letter are amusing enough, 
but we fear scarcely suitable for publication. Itis 
not considered in good taste to ridicule the mistakes 
made by foreigners in using the vernacular. 


J. S. (Baltimore, Md.).—1.)—To Deodorize 
Coal Tar Naphtha, it is recommended toshake 
it with a solution of plumbate of soda, and to rectify 
it at a very low heat. Plumvate of soda can be made 
by dissolving litharge in caustic soda. (2.) A reccipt 
or making the article known as Liver Pad was given 
jn the last July numberof THe Drueaists Crrovu- 
LAR, but we have no means of ascertaining the com- 
position of the other kinds now found in the mar- 
ket. (3.)\—Test for Sherry Wine. Weknow 
of no particular test especially applicable to sherry 
wine. Its genuineness isto be determined, we pre- 
sume, by the usual means resorted to for wines in 
general, but its freedom from admixture with other 
wines can only be detected by an expert in tasting, 
and not always even then. (4.) We would recom- 
mend “ Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors,”’ a 
book advertised in another column. 


K. (Minneapolis, Minn.).—A good formula for 
Cold Cream with Glycerine was published in the No- 
vember number, but we cannot say how near the 
preparation comes to the Vienna glycerine cream 
mentioned in your letter. 

H. H. J. (Fredericksburg, Va).—To 
Glass, Two solutions are needed. 

I, REDUCING SOLUTION. 

Distilled water........... 

Rochelle salt .. Sebi aaseree ke RIAINA, 

Nitraveof ailver ce ss2  <4cese os LO mre 

Dissolve the Rochelle salt in the water and boil. 
Add, while boiling, the nitrate of silver dissolved in 
one ounce of water, and continue the boiling for ten 
minutes more, then add enough water to make up 
twelve ounces. 

Il, SILYERING SOLUTION. 
. 10 ounces. 


Silver 


5 satelite 12 ounces. 


PiTGrate Or WilVer. 2. SS. ises seas - lounce. 
Water of ammonila.... ........... Sufficient. 
AIGOUOL AT ¢ SWiaciy in Soho os ve epee mast 1 ounce, 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the water; then 
add enough ammonia to nearly, but not quite, redis- 
solve the brown precipitate at first formed; lastly 
add the alcohol and enough distilled water to com- 
plete twelve ounces. 

The solutions should stand and settle for two or 
three days before being used; they will keep good a 
long time. The operation is performed as follows: 
Take equal parts of each solution, mix them 
thoroughly, and lay the glass, face down, on the top 
of the mixture contained in a dish alittle larger than 
the glass plate. The glass must previously be care- 
fully cleaned with soda, well rinsed with distilled 
water, and Jaid while still wet on top of the silvering 
mixture. About two drachms of each solution will 
silver a plate two inches square. 

> 


S. W. (Baltimore, Md.).—(.) Colored Ce=- 
ments are made, according to Prof. Boettger’s 
process, by thoroughly mixing a solution of silicate 
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| coloring matter is well incorporated. In the course of 


six or eight hours the mass sets and forms a hard 
For black, mix sulphide of antimony with 
the chalk; a black mass is produced, which, on 


cement, 


| being polished with agate after eolidification, ac- 


| English vermilion. 


quires a fine metallic lustre. For 4/uwe, use in the 
same manner Thénard or Chinese blue, and for red, 
2.) Solwents for Shellac, 
—We know of no other menstrua for dissolving the 
resin than alcohol or wood spirit. A solution of 
borax and other alkaline liquids also dissolve shellac 
on boiling, but the solutions have not the brilliancy 
expected from lacquers and varnishes. They are 
reasonably waterproof in the cold, but it is doubtful 
if they would resist the action of boiling water. 
(3.) To render Silk, Cloth, or Cotton, Air 
and Water Proof without the use of rubber, a 
solution of virgin gutta-percha in chloroform or 
bisulphide of carbon may be applied. The coating 
would be soft, pliable, and inodorous, as you desire. 
It would also be quite air and water proof, and un- 
affected by alcohol and ether, but it would melt in 
hot water and be dissolved by fatty substances and 
various petroleum derivatives. We also call your 
attention to a paragraph on another page, in which 
waterproofing has been considered, both as applied to 
cloth and to leather. The facts that are there stated 
are worth attention, and may be advantageously 
compared with the remarks made in the present 
note. (4) We kuow no more about the real process 
for making Celluloid than has been said in 
former numbers of Tar Dru@GIsTs CIRCULAR, ‘The 
methods so far made public are. prima facie incom- 
plete and, according to your experiments, unsatis- 
factory in their results, but that was to be expected. 
By further experimenting you may succeed in 
remedying the defects of tue published formulas, 
and then perhaps you will be disinterested enough 
to make a free gift of your discovery to druggists 
and the public in general. 


C. J. (West Jordan, Utah Territory).—To Ken= 
der Petroleum Inexplosive under ordinary 
circumstances, the only way is to free it by frac- 
tional distillation from the low-boiling oils always 
accompanying the raw product. The manufacturers 
can easily effect the separation; in fact, they do it 
when compelled by law, but the temptation of a few 
cents less in the cost of a gallon appears too great for 
some of them, when they hope to escape prosecu- 
tion. As to the Hxplosion Preventive 
Powders mentioned iu your letter, they are un- 
mitigated frauds, which have more than once been 
denounced in the columns of THe CrrouLar. The 
‘agents’? who go peddling them from house to 
house are no longer to be seen, we believe, on this 
side of the Mississippi, but they appear to favor the 
thinly-settled Territories with the offer of their 
fraudulent wares. The experiment performed by 
these gentry of filling a lamp, igniting the oil, and 
allowing the burning fluid to drop from the lamp to 
the floor, is mere deception, for in the same condi- 
tions no explosion could take place even with pure 
benzine, When a lamp explodes it is not the oil that 
defiagrates, as guipowder does, but the explosive 


| mixture formed from the petroleum vapyr and the 


atmospheric air. Hence, to be secure against acci- 
dents, the only way is to burn an oil that will emit 
no vapor at the usual temperature of the lamp 
when in use. This was explained in the last number 
of Tur DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 

P. J. R. (Syracuse, N. ¥.).—To construct Paper 
Boats, sheets of manilla paper are dipped in 
shellac varnish, applied on the proper frames, and 
covered with more of the same paper dipped in the 
varnish till the desired toickness is obtained. For 
more particulars we would advise you to consult 
persons who make a business of constructing paper, 
boats. 


J. W. (Highland, Iil.).—The processes given below 
for making Compound Syrup of Stillingia 
were published in Tue CrrouLaR several years ago. 
We reprint them for the benefit of J. W. and other 
new subscribers, 
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QUOED NE TOOb 5.275 sores ss ralspBistericecspnsinie 2 pounds, 
Turkey Corn: F006 ...05) +. <cstusnviscuis ac 2 a 
Blue Nag Yoob sk sewn daar 1 pound. 
EHlder Mowers «5. 5s e00ccesiiels AT Ae any 
Pipsissewa leaves..........0.ceeeees So gt 
Corlander S@ed8 ine mech et ec nime,e 8 ounces. 
Prickly ash berries. ay... cpe- <snas 8 i 
SURE ob cnss chk Ree oteKs . 24 pounds. 


Alcohol of 76°, sufficient. 


Grind and mix all the drugs together, cover them 
with enough of the alcohol to soak them, and let the 
maceration continue for three days. Then transfer 
the whole to a percolator and gradually add alcohol 
until four pints of alcoholic tincture have been ob- 
tained, which retain and set aside. Continue the 
percolation with water, and of this second percolate 


reserve so much as contains a sensible amount of 


spirit, and distil or evaporate the alcohol from it. 
Continue the displacement by water until the per- 
colate is almost tasteless, and boi] down this weaker 
liquor until, when added to the second liquor, de- 


of soda of 33° Baumé with fine chalk, in which the 4 prived of its alcohol, it wili make twenty-four pints. 


To these two liquids combined add the sugar, dis- 
solve it by heat, carefully removing any scum that 
may arise, and if it exceeds twenty-eight pints, 
evaporate to that measure, with constant stirring. 
Remove the syrup from the fire, and when it has 
become nearly cold, add the four pints of reserved 
alcoholic tincture and make four gallons of syrup, 
each pint of which will be equal to four ounces of 
the ingredients in medicinal virtue. 


ll. 
SiN Ie oes one eins <a saa)s) pes einai DOATICER 
Mellow sdock:- icin a,c upicns sty ae ene } eer 
Pipsissewa........ wn eisib este nial Ce erate i 
Blue Hag TOOt .. «> -2cnnivecissieins . 24 ounces. 
COTIATICOL 5. 5.0 osc o+.5:0:0.0cinispinisns semis al ae 
COTV ORB stss o vsic susie eae ae oe sig ee 
Prickly ash berries.............+-..-» i i ge 
Blood root.... fe 
BUGS wad ciine | cop sees eel ened +... 34 pounds. 
ICON GING 6 oie ec. aie scans einai alt sufficient. 


Make seven gallons of syrup in the way described 
above. This is known under the name of the St. 
Louis formula. 


Frederick Smith (Philadelphiz) wants a recipe for 
Kalsomine and directions for mixing for use 
Here is the whole story, taken from one of our back 
volumes: 

Take 4 lbs. Paris white, put in a pail, cover it with 
cold water, and let it stand over night; put into a 
tin kettle a handful of glue, cover with cold water; 
in the morning set the glue on the stove, and add 
enough warm water to make a quart, and stir until 
dissolved; add the glue to the Paris white, stir well. 
and pour in enough warm water to make a pail 
three-quarters full; then add bluing, a little at a 
time; stir well until it is very slightly bluish. Use 
a good brush; go over one place in the wall until 
thoroughly wet; if your brush dries quickly, add 
more warm water, as the mixture is too thick; the 
brush must be kept wet. 


H.R. S. (New Haven).—We have been unable to 
find the exact formula you speak of, but the follow- 
ing will probably answer as well: 

Elixir of Calisaya from Alkaloids, 


Sulphate of quinia.......-. .. 8 grains. 
Sulphate of cinchonia ............ 2 fe 
Sulphate of cinchonidia........... 17 Me 
Cltricacid cece weesicantee 10 > 
Alcohol, 95 pericent saccini sss aici 2 ounces. 
Watery boiling. neko) serese = shew? os 
Simple elixirs Gace cee ces es nee 12g 50% 


Dissolve the acid in two drachms of the water, to 
which add the alcohol, and to this solution add the 
quinia and cinchonidia, and then add the remainder 
of the water, hot. Lastly, add the simple elixir; 
color with tincture of cudbear and brown coloring 
sufficiently to produce a brown-red color. When 
this elixir is to be used with any of the iron prepa- 
rations, omit the coloring tinctures. A formula for 
Simple Elixir may be found on page 126 of cur- 
rent volume. 


A. J. D. (Wa:ren, Pa.)\—To obtain a Solution 
of Caffeime. A good way is to combine it with 
citric acid, so as to form the citrate of caffeine, 
which is moderately soluble in water. No special 
directions need be given for the operation; the 
caffeine is to be suspended in water and enough 
citric acidin solution added to saturate the alkaloid. 
A formula for elixir of citrate of caffrine was given in 
the present volume of Tue Drue@ists CIRCULAR 


W. B. D. (Freehold, N. J.).—Local Anzes- 
thesia is usually produced by means of ether 
spray. A petroleum derivative, sold under the trade 
name of rhigolene, is also used for the same pur- 
pose, and is said to be equally effective. It is less 
expensive than ether, but requires still greater pre- 
cautions to guard against unexpected ignition. 


Compound Elixir of Helonias.—A cor- 
respondent remirds us that formule for the above 
elixir have been given in former numbers of THE 
Drueaists CrrcuLtar. The following appeared in 
the issue of October, 1874: 

I. Fluid extract of partridgeberry.. 4 fl. ounces. 


ee “ ** high cranberry.. 1 “ § 
bf ‘© helonias.-.. cer. jis ts 

os ss ‘* blue cohosh.... 1 “* A 
Curacao cordial........./s.0.0. i Or xe 


Mix, and filter. Ordinary simple elixir may be 
substituted for the cordial. 


TES Heloniad TOGbs dacs cess cay one 6 ounces, 
BiisCONOsN eee s ware acs: 5 ce 6 x 
High cranberry.............; 8 f 
Partridgeberry.... ... ........ 24 He 
Queen of the meadow......., ee 
Cardamom seeds............. 1 ounce. 
Coriander sceds........se-.s.- 1 " 
Cinnamon seeds....... os Mskepae 1 “ 
Simple syrup.... ....... shissis et sale (oLlebe 
Alcohols Of WPS Fe ; Sufficient. 


Reduce the crugs to the requisite degree of fine- 
ness, and having moistened them thoroughly with 
the menstruum, percolate five pints of liquid, add 
the syrup, mix, and filter. 

As may be seen by comparing the two formule, 
the results by either process are substantially alike; 


but why the preparation should be called an elixir 
of helonias when this drag makes only one seventh 
part—or less—of the active ingredients is one of 
those mysteries of eclectic nomenclature that is not 
easily explained. 


{Norr.—The Compound Elixir of Helo- 
nias question has been kindly answered by several 
correspondents, As there is no difference of 
consequence between the ingredients as given by 
each, we publish one as a type of the whole. 
Thanks, however, to one and all.] 


W. R. T. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).—Fluid Extract 
of Eucalyptus. inthe absence of officinal di- 
rections, can be prepared, we presume, by exhaust- 
ing the dry leaves, properly comminuted, with alco- 
hol of not less than eighty degrees. The operation 
shou'd be then carried out in the same manner as 
when making the officinal fluid extract of buchu, 


J. EB. (Dunkirk, O.).—The best process for mak- 
ing Pepsine is, without doubt, that of Scheffer, 
which, briefly stated, consists in macerating pigs’ 
stomachs, dissected and chopped finely, in water 
acidulated with muriatic acid, and adding to the 
solution chloride of sodium, which separates the 
pepsine in the form of a grayish scum. ‘This, being 
purified by a second solution and precipitation, is 
dried and mixed wiih enough sugar of milk to pro- 
duce a powéer capable of digesting twelve times its 
weight of coagulated albumen. For more details 
we would refer you to the back numbers of 
Tur DruGeIstTs CircuLaR or the latest editions of 
Wood and Bache or Parrish. The other prepara- 
tion nimed in your letter is of a composition un- 
known to every one except its manufacturers. 


A Troublesome Prescription.—. £. 0. 
Undianapolis, Ind.) writes as follows: ‘‘ The sub- 
joined prescription was dispensed by myself a short 
time since: 


Sulphate of cinchonidia............ 1 drachm. 
Tannic acid \.:k Meeceese sateen 20 grains. 
Simple syrup....... ....... ; 1 ounce. 
Sweet spirit of nitre .............. 4 drachms. 
Peppermint water. ......5..0.0. 200% 12 “ 
Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every three hours. 


It was prepared secundum artem, and left the store, 
looking well, considering. The next morning the 
doctor brought it back, at the same time grumbling 
about mistake. I immediately prepared the same 
again—it was 10 A. M.—and at 2 P. M. it was green 
also. Then I dissolved tannic acid in water and 
added to it sweet spirit of nitre; after standing ten 
hours it had an amber color. A mixture of tannin, 
sulphate of cinchonidia, and sweet nitre became 
green in four hours, as also did a quinia mixture of 
the same kind, with the exception that the quinia 
preparation had a darker and more beautiful green 
color.” 

[RemARKS.—The reaction of tannin with spirit of 
nitrous ether is not anew one. Ii was for the first 
time noticed in Tur Drueeists CrrcuLAR in May, 
1876, when it was stated that tannin is always more 
or less colored by sweet nitre, and that in some 
cases eyen effervescence and escape of nitrous 
yupors are observed. But the green color produced 
in the presence of quinia and cinchonidia has, to 
our knowledge, never been mentioned. More ex- 
periments, however, are necessary to place the re- 
action among established facts, By all means our 
correspondent should continue his investigations. 
The discovery of a new color-reaction for quinia 
might excite the ambition of more than one chemist, 
for the lucky discoverer would be sure to see his 
name quoted in text-books and Dispensatories.] 


A. F. (Philadelphia).——-The receipts for making 
the Flavoring Extraets you refer to may all 
be found in the March number of THe CrrouLAR, 
on page 55. 

Heyd (Waterville, Ohio).—A good 
Salve.—Your inquiry is too indefinite to receive 


from us a specific answer. In fact, salves have of= 


late years nearly all become ointments or cerates. 


To have a slicking salve, a sticking material mustbe 


used, But for a simple salve most of such sub- 
stances are unsuited. Resin and pitch are perhaps — 
too irritating. The lead plaster is sometimes ob- 
jectionable when large surfaces are to be dressed, 
as it is possible that lead may be absorbed. The 
salves now most in vogue are those intended for the 
lips. But we know of none such which can proper 
ly be said to be sticky, though they are, of course 
sufficiently adhesive to answer a useful and con 
venient purpose. 


1. C. B. (Castle Rock, Col.).—A Copyright.— 
On this subject last month we had a paragraph 
touching this “right.” The present month we have 
another ona similar question, referring, however, 
more especially to patent rights. According to our 
new correspondent, in ‘order to saye a lawyers 
fee,’’ it is only necessary to write to the Librarian to 


Congress, requesting him to send printed instruc- 2 


tions how to obtaiu a copyright, enclosing a stamp 


[ December, i878. 


Sticking 


diploma otherwise obtained would be fraudulent, 


_ As nearly identical formule had previously reached 
_ us from other correspondents, we cannot use the 
~ information so kindly supplied, 


December, 1878. | 


It will be found that the cost will be six dollars in- 
stead of one, and no more. For “copyrighting,” 
this may be sufficient, but for‘* patent righting” 
it is best at once to apply to a solicitor, 


0. G. T. (Honeybrook, Pa.).—The article upon the 
decision of a judge in Pennsylvania on the sale 
of liquors by druggists can be found on page 207 of 
Tae CrrouLar for 1873. You are mistaken about 
the county—it was not Tioga County where the de- 
cision was given, but in Cambria, by Judge Dean, 
of the Twenty-fourth Judicial District. 


J. W. C. (Lynn., Mass.).—Odorous Extracts. 
—The formulas you haye asked for may be found 


subjoined: 
ARTIFICIAL EXTRACT OF LILY. 

Extract of tuberose.... .............. 8 ounces. 
as BOBIING. -c c eee eee 1 ounce. 
os orange flowers........... 2 ounces, 

VWanilleecks cotee gr y.cas ok 8 Pays 
3 rT) CTS rn eh Se 6 pS 
es WORE yon aon ada eases Am‘ 

BAIT RIMONGS. 6 ate ais clew ecaackionss , 3 drops. 


Macerate for one month, and it is ready for sale. 
EXTRACT OF MAY FLOWERS. 


BEXSPACE Of TORBsc., 5 wivintiscc.eos oe: 8 ounces, 
ss Jasmines: 39-5. 325% Mme ¥ 
a orange flowers........... 8 
LN CARSIS MS 5.0 82... 582, 8 " 
bie pO SLSR oe 1 eee ae es 16 4g 
POL RMNOUOG hans tigi otra, 15 drops. 


Mix and filter. 


£. W. (Salem, Mass.).—Stencil Paste.—You 
desire a ‘cheap deleble stencil paste.’ It is sup- 
posed you wish an indelible one instead of one that 
is deleble and that you may have omitted the first 
syllable for want of time in writing, or because ink 


isscarce. The following formula is black, and will 
no doubt answer your purpose: 
Take of— 
AEG!ROOGHS Wee asthe ee te ek 1 part 
BOUNOLATE DING se soca tree cu eta a a tNdas 2 parts. 
A smal quantity of glycerine. 
Gam arabic: 2.025 5.2.. oy eeeinit ssi e eS ap se 


Glycerine enoush to make a thin paste. 

We suppose rosin lampblack would answer quite 
as well as pine soot, and as you can probably 
purchase this article, it wil be more conyenient 
than to make soot from pine wood. 


H, A. H. (West Belleville, ill.).—For an Aro= 
matic Syrap of Licorice formula, we refer 
you to the April number of Tur Druaaists Circu- 
LAR for 1878, page 71. As it has been pub- 
lished so recently, it can hardly be republished 
again the preseut year without giving too much of 
a good thing in the same volume. We can supply 
a copy of that number for 15 cents. 


W. S. (Tremont, Neb.).—We have not the latest 
edition of the Swedish Pharmacopeia, but in the 
older revisions of that work, the formula given for 
Hoffmann’s Anodyne does not substantially 
differ from that of our National Pharmacopeia. 
Perhaps some of our readers can fayor us with the 
formula of the present Swedish Pharmacopeia for 
the p-eparation in question. Your other query is 
noticed elsewhere. 


J. (Dunkirk, N. Y.).—(.) Pharmaceutical 
Diplomas, So far as we know, no chartered 
College of Pharmacy in the United States grants 
a diploma to any one who has not attended two 
courses of lectures, the last year of which must have 
been at the institution conferring the degree. A 


and of no advantage to its possessor. (2.)A copy of the 
law regulating the Sale of Poisons in the State 
of New York can, we believe, be obtained from the 
Secretary of the New York Co'lege of Pharmacy. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED.—We thankfully ac- 
knowledge the receipt of useful infurmation from 
the following correspondents: Z. 2. S. (Harrisburg, 

_Va.), J. C. Harris (Venango, Pu.), N. A. 0. (Vallejo, 
California), and C. J. Biddle (Philadelphia, Pa.). 


Private FormuLa#.—The queries received from 
the following correspondents relate to proprietary 
or secret preparations, for which reliable formule 
are not likely to be obtained: H. S. (New York), H. 
D. W. (Detroit, Mich.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


B. T. (New Orleans).—** What is the process used 
by Northern sugar refiners for changing the black 
Molasses, sometimes called dlack strap, into a 
salable clear syrup ? The charcoal filtering method is 
slow, expensive, and unsatisfactory,” 


W. (Michigan) desires to have a receipt for making 
“SMOKE-Por,”’a substance burned for making a 
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The Druggists Ciroular. 


Wirs the present number we complete 
its twenty-second year of publication. 
became long ago an assured undertaking. 
There are now numerous periodicals which, 
looking at the CrrouLar’s prosperity, have 
been crowded into the same narrow track. 
Though born but yesterday, as it were, 
they claim (all of them) that there was a 
great field to work in; and what is more, 
each boasts of having had a miraculous 
success. A proof of the popularity and 
value of the CrrcuLaR may be seen not 
alone in its immense number of patrons, 
but also in the diligence with which its 
pages are ransacked for matter that might 
give value to the modern “‘ rivals” or con- 
temporaries. 

————_-~>e—_____ 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


[The Conversational Meeting held on the 
21st of November last. } 


THE conversational proceedings of the 
College commenced with the reading of 
a paper by Mr. D. C. Robbins on Quinine 
in Commerce. 

A history was given of Quinine since 
1820, with the market variations caused 
by the principa! intervening circumstances, 
as the attempt of the Peruvian Government 
prior to 1850 to monopolize the sale of 
bark, and the tariff variations since 1832, 
when this article made its first appearance 
in the customs list of the country; it having 
been classed previous to this date as an 
unenumerated article under 5 per cent. 
revenue duty. 

A list of all the various duties on bark 
and quinine since 1832 was given, and the 
opinion expressed that our present duties 
on all the products of cinchona bark, as 20 
per cent. on sulphate and 45 per ceut. on 
other salts of quinine, taking into conside- 
ration the demand for quinine, was very 
objectionable. 

A statement of the process and the re- 
quirements for the manufacture of qui- 
nine was given, to show that our inability 
to cope with Europe was due to the fact 
that our navigation laws made the Euro- 
pean market the best resort for the crude 
article. Besides, it was evident that other 
nations were in advance in the science of 
the cinchonas—quinology. 

The ruling quotations for quinine in Eu 
rope appeared to prove that this knowledge 
is farthest in advance in Germany, next in 
France and in England. 

The lecturer believed that the determi- 
nation of the value of the bark, which was 
a very difficult matter, was as well under- 
stood in the United States as in any coun- 
try, and that there was little doubt that 
our machinery and devices to save labor 
and expense were in advance of other na- 
tions. 

A conservative tariff policy was advised, 
and that all duties upon these highly valu- 
able medicaments be reduced to 10 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The discussion upon quinine in phar- 
macy was a very important one, and par- 
ticipated in by Mr. Charles Rice and others. 
Tables were exhibited to show the solubil- 
ity in ether, of the various quinines of 
commerce, fifteen in number; as also the 
extent to which several varieties could be 
combined with cinchonidia and make a 
clear solution with the ether test of U.S P. 

A table of densities of the various 
quinines was also exhibited, from which it 
appeared that an organic change took place 
in the crystallization of the salts of quinine, 
as the bulk of some varieties of the salts of 
quinine when finely powdered was double 
that of others, and this last fact, which had 
never been noticed in our journals, had a 
very important bearing upon excipients 
and pill masses. 

Stenographic notes of the conversation 
were taken and referred to a committee for 
revision. 


————-oe—_____— 
Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following numbers, in good condition: 
January and June, 1876, August and Oc- 
tober, 1877. 

——+>+e—____—_. 


Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 


THE new result of the experiments to 


dense smoke. 


A. W. (Nebraska).—‘ What is the formula of 
Horrmany’s Rep Drops ?” 


determine the mechanical equivalent of 


What at first seemed a doubtful enterprise | 


Celebration of the New York College 
of Pharmacy. 


Av a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of Pharmacy, held on Noy. 
| 7th, the following named 
were appointed a Committee of Arrange- 
ments to decide upon and fix the date of a 
suitable celebration in honor of the acqui- 
sition of the College buildings ; 

Messrs. Paul Balluff, Chairman ; Wm. 
M. Olliffe, A. W. Weismann, Dr. H. I. 
Menninger, and H. A. Cassebeer, Jr. 

At a stated meeting of the above com- 
mittee, Tuesday, Dec. 10, was chosen as 
the day for the celebration. The lecture 
room and the halls of the building will be 
decorated, and the whole building opened 
for the inspection of the friends and pa- 
trons of the College. 

The order of exercises will consist of 
music and addresses by the President, the 
Trustees, and members of the Faculty. 


——_0-+e—_____ 


California College of Pharmacy. 


THE annual Commencement exercises of 
this College were held on Friday evening, 
Nov. 15th, at Pacific Hall, San Francisco. 

- The President, Prof. J. Le Conte, M. D., 
conferred the degree of ‘‘ Graduate in Phar- 
macy” upon the following named gentle 
men: §. A. McDonnell, Edwin W. Joy, 
C. C. Moore, W. H. McLaughlin, Philip 
Weiss, J. H. Zemansky, Ed. 8. Parker, 
and W. L. Helke. 

Honorable mention was made of Mr. 8. 
A. McDonnell by the Examining Board 
and College Trustees, he having attained 
the highest standing at the examination. 


<a 
The Death of Thomas H. Powers. 


A MEETING of the New York Drug Trade 
Exchange was held in the Orient Building, 
No. 43 Wall Street, on November 22d, the 
object of which was to adopt resolutions 
upon the death of Mr. Thomas H. Powers, 
the senior member of the firm of Powers 
& Weightman, who lately died in Phila- 
delphia. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president of the association, Mr. C. H. 
Recknagel. Mr. Eugene Dutilh, of Du- 
tilh & Co., made a motion that the Chair 
appoint a committee of five to draw up 
suitable resolutions. 

The Chair appointed as said committee 
Messrs. Eugene Dutilh, Charles T. Wright, 
R. H. Hoadley, W. A. Gellatly, and 
James H. Taft. 

After a short conference the committee 
returned and offered the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, That his urbanity of manner, 
courteous regard for others, and his equi- 
table bearing under all circumstances, will 
cause his nameto be held in grateful re- 
membrance by those with whom he had 
business intercourse. 

esolved, That while it would accord 
with his unobtrusive disposition to avoid 
reference either to his special philanthro- 
pies or to his more constant Christian 
charities, we deem it proper to make suit- 
able recognition of the fact that amid his 
engrossing business responsibilities he 
found time to attend with fidelity to inte- 
rests which were thus acknowledged as of 
the highest importance. 

Reso.ved, That this meeting, in transmit- 
ting to the family of Thomas H. Powers a 
copy of these resolutions, offered in token 
of their appreciation of the worth of our 
departed friend, tender our respectful 
condolence and heartfelt sympathy. 

The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 
Between fifty and sixty members fo the 
Exchange were present at the meeting. 


—————_e-______ 
License Tax to Sell Alcoholic Bitters and 
Beverages. 


In the November number of Tur Drvua- 
GISTs CIRCULAR we published the substance 
of an official decision regarding the liability 
of druggists to the special tax of liquor 
dealers, for selling stamped bitters contain. 
ing alcohol. As some correspondents have 
requested further information on the sub- 
ject, we have procured the text of the de- 
cision, and below print it in full: 


Office of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, October 17, 1878. t 


A. B. Carroll, Esq., Collector, Cape Girar- 


heat, conducted by Dr. Joule and others, 
confirms the old one. It gives 77255 foot- 
pounds as the equivalent at the sea level. 


deau, Mo.: 


Sir: By the Commissioner’s letter, ad- 
dressed to you under date of the 2d instant, 


gentlemen | 


905 


and published in the Internal Revenue 
Record, October 7, you were instructed 
that, on and after November 1, 1878, per- 
sons selling Hostetter’s Bitters, Drake's 
| Plantation Bitters, and similar stamped 
bitters and alcoholic liquors and beverages 
—thouyh stamped as medicines—should be 
required to pay special tax as liquor dealers 
for the remaining portion of the special 
tax year ending April 30, 1879. 

ot from any doubt respecting the cor- 
rectness of the general principles of the 
law as laid down in that letter, and in cer- 
tain other letters recently published on the 
same subject, but for certain reasons of a 
practical nature, the taking effect of the 
ruling is hereby still further postponed un- 
til January 1, 1879. 

H. C. Roecerrs, 
Acting Commissioner. 
——_e e¢—_____ 
The Stamp Duty on Patent and Other 
Medicines. 


For many druggists it has often been a 
troublesome question to decide whether a 
given article must be stamped or not, and 
it must. be confessed that the law, as inter- 
preted by different revenue ofticers, has 
been somewhat confusing and not always 
tree from contradiction. 

From an official document published last 
October, we copy the following summary 
given for the direction of revenue ofticers 
generally. The law has not been changed, 
but it is construed in a manner more read- 
ily intelligible, and in a spirit more liberal 
than formerly. 

We may begin by stating that perfume- 
ries and cosmetic articles are liable to the 
stamp-tax without conditions or exemptions. 
Regarding medicines proper the present di 
rections are: 

‘““(1.) That all patent and proprietary 
medicines and medicinal preparations, and 
all such medicines, etc., for which any 
proprietary claim is made, real or pretend- 
ed, must be stamped when sold, offered, or 
exposed for sale. 

““(2.) That officinal and standard medi- 
cines, etc., prepared according to formulas 
published in authorized medical books or 
journals, put up and labelled simply with 
the name of the article and the name of 
the maker or compounder, are exempt 
from stamp-tax, without the ‘ formula and 
where found’ being printed or referred to 
in any manner upon such label. 

‘‘(8.) That officinal medicines, etc., put 
up in a style or manner similar to patent 
or proprietary medicines in general—the 
same being in retail packages with labels 
attached stating diseases for which they 
are remedies, stating the dose, and giving 
directions for use—are liable to stamp-tax, 
unless, in addition to such matter as indi- 
cated above, there shall be also printed, on 
the label, the formula and the reference to 
the standard medical book or journal 
where such formula is found, or a distinct 
announcement that the article in question 
is made or compounded according to a 
published formula, with a distinct refer- 
ence to the standard authority where 
found, in the manner hereinbefore de- 
scribed. In this latter case such medi- 
cines, etc., so put up are not liable to 
stamp-tax, 

‘(4.) Unofficinal medicines, or medi- 
cines, etc., made, prepared, or compound- 
ed, but not in accordance with formulas 
published in any standard dispensatory or 
pharmacopeia, pharmaceutical journal, 
etc., are liable to stamp-tax unless the ex- 
act formula is printed upon the labels at- 
tached to such articles, and unless there is 
an absence of all claim to any proprietor- 
ship in the making or preparing of the 
same.” 

In relation to other articles that are not 
always used as medicines, the regulations 
say: *‘ Attention is called to the fact, in 
illustration of what is said elsewhere, that 
cod-liver ott is not necessarily and always a 
medicinal article. It is only within a few 
years comparatively that the use of this 
oil in cousumption and lung diseases has 
been recommended by physicians. Previ- 
ous to that time cod liver oil was, and even 
now is, largely used for like purposes as 
fish oils in general. Bitters and plasiers 
are among the articles enumerated as liable 
to stamp-tax; but bitters are not necessar- 
ily and always a medicinal article. The 
term ‘bitters’ may be only another name 
for a spirituous liquor, and a plaster may 
be only a mechanical contrivance or dé- 
vice, or means by which surgeons and phy- 
sicians protect wounds from gaping, or 
sores from any or all extraneous matter 
or influences. These articles, and such 
{as these, are not subject to the stamp. 
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tax in the absence of any claim made | 


Upon the label, wrapper, hand-bill, circu- 


lar, or in other mode adopted for adver- | 


tising the article, that said article is a 
medicated or a medicinal article, when it 
is not held out or recommended to the 


public as a remedyor a specific for any | 


disease, diseases, or affections of the hu- 
man or animal body. 

“Soaps are ordinarily laundry or toilet 
articles. They may, however, and do be- 
come medicinal or cosmetic articles when- 
ever the maker, manufacturer, or vender 
holds them out and recommends them to 
the public for their curative or healing 
virtues or properties, or for the softening 
and beautifying effects produced by their 
use upon the hair, mouth, or skin, or their 
general improvement of the complexion. 
In other words, whenever the manufac- 
turer or vender takes them out of the cat- 
egory of ordinary laundry or toilet soaps 
and places them in the category of medici- 
nal or cosmetic articles, he must stamp 
them.” 


5 aid 


Pharmaceutical Stills. 


SEVERAL correspondents of Toe Drue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR, wishing to recover alco- 
hol used in pharmaceutical operations, 
have lately inquired under what conditions 
stills could be lawfully used for the pur- 
pose. From information kindly supplied 
by the Internal Revenue officers of the 
Brooklyn District, it appears that any de- 
scription of distilling apparatus can be 
employed for recovering alcohol that has 
already paid the government tax; only the 
apparatus must be registered. The text of 
the official instructions regulating such 
registration is as follows: 


REGISTRY OF STILLS. 


“‘ Every person having in his possession, 
custody, or under his control any still or 
distilling apparatus, set up, is required to 
register the same with the collector of the 
district in which such still or distilling 
apparatus is located. Such registry must 
be made immediately after the still or dis- 
tilling apparatus comes into the possession, 
custody, or under the control of such per- 
son, whether it be a new still or distilling 
apparatus, or whether one party succeeds 
another in the possession, custody, control, 
or use of such still or distilling apparatus. 
This registry will be made on Form 26, in 
duplicate, and delivered to the collector, 
who will retain and preserve one copy, and 
will immediately forward one copy to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Said 
registry must state the city, or town, 
county, State, district, and division, in 
which such still or distilling apparatus is 
located, the name and residence of the 
owner, the kind of still, the cubic contents 
in gallons, whether intended for use or not, 
and if for use, the purpose for which it is 
to be used, the serial number of the distil- 
lery in which it is located, and must be 
signed by the owner or person in whose 
possession, custody, or control such still 
or distilling apparatus may be, and also by 
the deputy collector of the division, and 
must also give the date of such registry. 
The law requires all stills set up to be re- 
gistered, whether intended for use or not, 
and this applies to all stills, of whatever 
size and for whatever purpose intended, 
whether for the distillation of spirits or 
for pharmacentical or other purposes; and 
any still or distilling apparatus which is 
not so registered is subject to forfeiture to 
the United States; and the person whose 
duty is to register any still or distilling ap- 
paratus, failing to do so, is subject to the 
penalty of section 3,258, Revised Statutes.” 

The above appears explicit enough to 
cover the ground, yet a few explanations 
may not be useless. A glass retort, with 
condenser, although really a distilling ap- 
paratus, is not considered of sufficient im- 
portance to require registration. When a 
still registered as not in use is to be em- 
ployed, due notice must be given of the 
fact, as well as when a still in use is to be 
put out of use. A case illustrating the ne- 
cessity of registration is here given: A 
short time since, a still for chemical and 
pharmaceutical purposes was set up inthe 
laboratory attached to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and, although the land belongs to 
the government, as wellas the still and the 
laboratory, the apparatus was duly regis- 
tered in the collector’s office. 

The registration is gratuitous, and the 
necessary blank form can be obtained at 
the collector’s office, together with such 
further information as may be desired, 


Porous Plasters in Court. 


| Our friends, Seabury & Johnson, have a 
| business establishment both in New York 
}and in London. Their specialty is in the 

manufacture of plasters, and among them 
|are what are well known as the porous. 
Mr. H. D. Brandreth, of Liverpool, recent- 
| ly brought an action in the English courts 
|to prevent an infringement on what he 
|claimed as a patent for this device. The 
| case was heard in the Rolls Court, one of 


| the highest in the kingdom, and his lord- 


ship, the justice, in deciding, said, in con- 
clusion, that in his opinion the trade mark 
for which Brandreth asked legal protection 
was no trade mark at all. He never 
dreamed, apparently, of claiming the word 
“porous” until recently. If there was any 
trade mark, it is ‘‘ Allcock’s India-rubber 
Porous Plaster,’ or, ‘‘ Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster.” Porous plaster, standing alone, 
could not have the protection of the Court, 
as porous, not being new or patentable, any 
one was as liberty to make such plasters. 
And so the decision was against Mr. Brand- 
reth, leaving Seabury & Johnson to con 
tinue the preparation of porous plasters 
without molestation. 


soe 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for The 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title ‘“‘ DruGersts CrrcuLaR” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, wil] be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers. 


HUMPHREY'S 
HoMeOPATHICMEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N. Y, 


WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifies. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos. 1 to 15 in- 
clusive 5. oscnSieee aetaetee ean meee Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 


CLUALYV.G == a Peck fel te eC ake eee Per doz. 3.50 
(Excepting Nos. 28, 82, 33). 

Extra Vials, with directions. Nos. 28, 32, 

DS Ash axle pisicesviccstyide wee eee Per doz. 7.00 
Five-Dollar Packages. No. 28. 5 Vials, Pills, 

and Vial Powder. .............0..2 Per doz. 45.00 

Family Cases. 

No. 1.—35 8 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 

Humphrey's Mentor, ..2-4u2 iene ae ee 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual, 7.30 
9" og «6 “ rr “ ¢ " 600 
“4-99 & oe “ “ce “ee 4.50 
© 5.—20 “ ¢ Paper Case se . 38.75 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 

FOR DEALERS,...)5 2.4).263. $50, $75, and $100, 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratia. 


Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions, 


Per Ot eae aadadaceneor es te 6.00 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy, 


Homoeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
% &c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 
Containing 40 dozen 8 dr. Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 


Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Qil and Pile 
Ointment. 


Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 


te" Catalogues and terms on application. 4g 


Pure Cod-Liver Oil, 


MANUFACTURED ON THE SEA-SHORE FROM 
FRESH AND SELECTED LIVERS. 


The universal demand for Cod-Liver Oil that can 
be depended upon as reat A oe and scientifically 
prepared having been long felt by the Medical Pro- 
fession, we were induced to undertake its manu- 
facture at the Fishing Stations where the fish are 
brought to land every few hours, and the Livers 
consequently are in great perfection. 

This Oil is manufactured by us on the sea-shore, 
with the greatest care, from fresh, healthy Livers, 
of the Cod only, without the aid of any chemicals, 
by the simplest possible process and lowest tem- 
perature by which the Oil can be separated from 
the cells of the Livers. It is nearly devoid of color, 
odor and tlavor—having a bland fish-like and, to 
most persons, not unpleasant taste. It is so sweet 
and pure that it can be retained by the stomach 
when other kinds fail, and patients soon become 
fond of it. 

The secret of making good Cod-Liver Oil lies in 
the proper application of the proper degree of heat; 
too much or too little will seriously injure the 
quality. Great aftention to cleanliness is abso- 
lutely necessary to produce sweet Cod-Liver Oil. 
The rancid Oil found in the market is the make of 
manufacturers who are careless about these matters. 

Prof. PARKER, of New York, says: ‘‘I have tried 
almost every other manufacturer's Oil, and give 
yours the decided preference. ’ 


Prof. Hays, State Assayer of Massachusetts, after 
a full analysis of it, says: “It is the best for for- 
eign or domestic use.” 


After years of experimenting, the Medical Pro- 
fession of Europe and America, who have studied 
the effects of different Cod-Liver Oils. have unani- 
mously decided the light straw-colored Vod-Liver 
Oil to be far superior to any of the brown Oils. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT, 


Under the direction and personal supervision of 
W. F. FOR w&, Instrument Maker to St. Luke’s, 
Mt. Sinai, New York State Women’s Hospitals, 
Bellevue, and all the other New York Hospitals. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in 


Surgical, Dental, Orthopwdic Instruments, Ca- 
theters, Trusses, Supporters, Silk Stockings, 
Kar Trumpets, Splints, Anatomical Prep- 
arations, Local Anesthesia Appar- 
atus, Laryngoscopes, Ophthalmo- 
scopes, Hypodermic Syringes, 

Axilla Thermometers, 
etc., etc., ete. 
> Special attention given to the manufacture 


of Instruments to order, in exact accordance with 
patterns furnished by Surgeons and Physicians, 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO,, 
Family aud Manufactoring Chemists, 


NEW YORK, 
a 


ells Homeopathic Coco, 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Wil 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 
Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
b3.00 


0z., $3.00. 
ts" Samples for distnbution sent with every order. 
BELL & C0., 109 Fulton St., N.Y. 
a 
White’s Saccharated Pepsin 
(PEPSINA PORCI). 
PRICE REDUCED. 


In 1 lb., 34 lb., and 44 1»., $6 per Ib. 10z., $7 per lb. 
This pepsin is uniform in strength, exceeds the 
standard of the label, and can be relied upon by 
physicians to produce satisfactory results in ail 
cases. It is prepared with the greatest care, and is 
fully equal to several preparations which are placed 
on the market and are soid at a much higher price. 


Sole Agent, E.G. KENT, 


29 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


of whom samples may be had, and to whom all 
communications are to be addressed. 


McHLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U.S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! Each Syringe made by me 
is distinctly marked “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass.” 


CASWELL & CO’S 


PPERY &y 


WUOKS. COLDS: HOARSE 


8 
SONCHIAL AFFECTIO 


LOzENGE® 


THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE. 
PATENTED. 


Buy none by the pound, for they are counter= 
feit. The genuine has a 7ed@ wrapper, of which 


the above cut is a fac-simile. All others put up in 
boxes or sold by the ounce are base frauds, and the 
trade are hereby cautioned. Mine 


CASWELL’S’ ~* 
CAMPHOR ICE LOTION, 


For the prevention and cure of Chapped Hands, 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Roughness of the Skin, 
and all cutaneous affections. The best preparation 
in the market. Magnificently put up and munificent 
in quantity. 25 cents a bottle. 
CASWELU’S NEW ELIXIR, 
FOR THE BLOOD, 
CASWELL’S MELINDA PILLS, 
FOR THE LIVER, 
and a specific cure for Constipation. 


WAX FLOSS, j 
A BEAUTIFUL DRESSING FOR THE HAIR, 


So entirely new and original—so beautiful in ap- 
pearance—delightful in use—brilliant in effect— 
that it reflects tbe appreciative words of St. Paul, 
that a fine head of hair is the glory of woman, 

50 CENTS A FLACON, 
ee ee 


TO TEE TRADE. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to 
melt ped f Elm Lozenges, which we consider 
one of the most simple, safe and efficacious medi- 
oS for Coughs and Throat Affections that we know 
te) 


Mr. Philip Caswell, Jr., so well known 
throughout the United States as the senior partner 
of the old house of Hazard & Caswell and Caswell, 
Mack & Co., formerly doing business under the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, became so thor- 
oughly convinced of the superior medicinal value of 
these Lozenges, that he has purchased the “ Letters 
Patent”? under which they are made. and has lo- 
cated in Boston under the firm name of Caswell & 
Co. for their manufacture on an extensive scale. 
Your orders are respectfully solicited. 


CAS WE bis esaeoOs 
370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, 


HAARLEM OIL, 


SYLVESTER’S GENUINE HAARLEM OIL, 


IMPORTED BY 


IM. COWARD; 
(Successor to C. SYLVESTER) 
Depot, No. 270 GREENWICH STs Ns Ye 


$5000 REWARD! 


We offer the above amount in cash to any Chem- 
ist or Physician of good and responsible standing 
in the United States, who shall find, upon a close 
chemical analysis, and produce satisfactory evidence 
thereof, that there is anything whatever in the Bran- 
dies, Wines, or Liquors sold by us for medicinal 
and amily purposes, but the pure, genuine, and una- 
dulterated article as advertised. These goods are 
imported expressly for us, and are unchanged either 
in character or quality from the original packages. 
The subject of securing ourselves and our patrons 
against the uniform impositions practised in palm- 
ing off handsome packages of compounded trash 
has enlisted our earnest and untiring efforts for a 
long time, and we now unhesitatingly pledge to the 
country at large our character and reputation as 
Merchants and Pharmacists, that if the articles now 
offered by us for Medicinal and Family purposes 
are not pure, then none can be had in any part of 
the World. 

We invite Physicians and Connoisseurs to give us 
a call, and we can prove to them our ability to 
furnish these reliable articles at even less prices 
than are usually charged for the handsomely la- 
belled but adulterated compounds so extensively 
sold all over the country. 


To Country Uruggists and Dealers 
who Purchase by the Case, a 
Liberal Discount is made, 


Sample cases containing 8 Pint Bottles, a= 
sorted, sent to any city address for 6. f gf 


HEGEMAN & CoO., 


Chemists and Druggists, 
(Established 1827), 
203 Broadway, Only. NEW vYOrk«K. 


Evening Express, Daily, Aug. 21, 1878. 
Messrs. HeGeMAN & Co., of 203 Broadway, Chem-_ 
ists and Druggists, who have been for a long time 
perfecting arrangements with one of the largest , 
producers of wines, brandies. etc , in the Old World, 


have now made their arrangements complete, and i 
under their advertisement offer a rewaru of five 


thousand dollars to any chemist or physician of 

good and responsible standing in the United States, | 
who shall find upon a cluse chemical analysis, and N 
produce satisfactory evidence thereof, that there is | 

anything whatever in the srandies, wines, or liquors } 
sold by them for medicinal and family purposes but 
the pure, genuine, and unadulterated article as ad- i 
vertised. As pure liquor is the best medicine in the 
world, Messrs. i Won & Co. have filled a gajy 
that has long existed. , 


December, 1878. | 


The New Electric Light. 


THe possibilities of this kind of light 
seem now to be so far demonstrated that it 
has nearly ceased to be a question of con- 
troversy, but the best mode of adapting 
tLe apparatus to the purpose is perhaps 
not yet perfectly settled. A very full arti- 


| cle, describing the machines employed, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


vas'published in Taz Drueaists Crrov- 

_ LAR of 1877. A problem, however, still 
remains for solution, viz.: Can electricity 
be*istributed from a central source to 
oulcets and dwellings, with the same facil- 
ity as gas, and can it be turned on and off 
with equal readiness, and used with the 
same effect ? 


This question is said to be in the hands 
of Mr. Edison, the great inventor of won- 
derful and ingenious things, and has been 
so far perfected as to be before the patent 
o* cers for protection. A company has 

# en formed and money subscribed as a 

_ pecuniary enterprise to promote the dis- 
covery. A reporter of the Sun, who has a 
facility for obtaining knowledge under dif- 
ficulties, has had an interview with Mr. 
Edison, and below is his report: 


““T saw,” Mr. E. said, ‘‘that the intense 
light had not been subdivided, so that it 
could be brought into private houses. In 
all electric lights heretofore obtained the 
intensity of the light was great and the 
juantity very low. I discovered the ne- 
cessary secret, so simple that a bootblack 
might understand it. It suddenly came to 
‘me, the same as the secret of the speaking 

_ phonograph. It was real, and no phantom. 
I was as sure that it would work as I was 
_ that the phonograph would work. I made 
_ my first machine. It was a success. Since 
_ then [ have made nearly a dozen machines, 
each different, and the last ones improve- 
| ments upon those first made. The subdi- 
_ vision of the light is all right. The only 
thing to be accurately determined is its 
economy. I am already positive that it 
_ will be cheaper than gas, but have not yet 
' determined how much cheaper. To deter- 
mine its economy, I am now putting upa 
brick building back of my laboratory here. 
It is to be 125 feet long. I have already 
ordered two eighty horse power engines 
for this building. I consider them the best 
engines in the country. 


““We use no batteries. It isn’t neces- 
sary. We simply turn the power of steam 
into electricity, and the greater steam 
power we obtain the more electricity we 
get. One object in putting up this 
brick building is to ascertain how many 
electrical jets, each equal to one gas 
jet, can be obtained from a one-horse 
power. 


‘“Pve already told you,” continued Mr. 
Edison, ‘‘that electric lights have had 
marked intensity and a low quantity. I’m 
turning it the other way—reducing the 
intensity and increasing the quantity of 
light, as far as possible. It requires a good 
deal of experimenting to ascertain how far 
this can be done. You alter the nature of 
the electric light when it is done. I have 

_ already done it to a certain extent, and 
don’t think that it was ever before at- 
tempted on the line on which I’m at 
work.” 

Mr. Edison said that they proposed to 
light the city, public buildings, and pri- 
vate residences with electric lights. The 
electricity would be made by twenty or 
more engines, stationed in different parts 
of the city. Instead of manufacturing all 
the electricity at one central point, as gas 
companies make gas, there would be twenty 
stations. Each station would have an en- 
gine, and several electric generating agen- 
cies. ‘‘ You know,” said he, ‘‘ that when 
electricity goes out it must always get back 
to where it went from. Therefore each 
station will have one grand return wire, 
with which separate wires will connect, 
thus forming the necessary electric circuit. 
I think that the engines will be powerful 

/ enough to furnish light to all houses 
within a circle of half a mile. We could 


' lay the wires right through the gas pipes, 


_ and bring them into the houses. 


All that 


) will be necessary will be to remove the 


gas burners and substitute electric burners. 
“he light can be regulated by a screw, the 
same as gas. You may have a bright light 
or not, as you wish. You can turn it down 
or up, just as you please, and can shut it 
off at any time. No match is needed to 
light it. You turn the cock, the electric 
connection is made, the platinum burner 
catches a proper degree of heat, and there 
is your light. There is neither blaze nor 
flame. There is no singing nor flickering. 
a don’t pretend that it will give a much 
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better light than gas, but it will be whiter 
and steadier than any known light. I do 
know now that it will be cheaper than gas. 
It will give no fumes nor smoke. No car- 
bonic-acid gas will be thrown off by com- 
bustion. Tt will be a reat thing for com- 
positors, engravers, and all forced to work 
during hot summer nights, for it will throw 
out hardly any heat. Shades may be used 
the same as shades upon gas lights, but 
there will be no real necessity for them. 
The wind can’t blow it out. There can be 
no gas explosions, and no one will be suf- 
focated because the electricity is turned 
on, for it cannot be turned on without 
lighting the burner. A person may have 
lamps made with flexible cords, and carry 
them from one point to another. 


‘‘T have made no attempt to discover a 
meter. I know that it can be measured, 
but it may take some time to find out how. 
I propose that a man pay so much for so 
many burners. whether he uses them or 
not. If I find that this works an injustice, 
why I shall try to get up a meter, but I 
fear it will be very hard to do it.” 

Mr. Edison says that electric generating 
machines could be placed upon steamboats 
and locomotives, and the boats and cars 
lighted by the action of the engines, but 
the instant that the machinery stopped the 
lights would go out. 


The professor exhibited an electrical 
generating machine. It is what is known 
as a Wallace machine. A knot of magnets 
run around the cylinder facing each other. 
Wires were attached to it. Edison slipped 
a belt over the machine, and the engine 
used in his manufactory began to turn the 
cylinder. He touched the point of the 
wire on a small piece of metal near the 
window casing, and there was a flash of 
blinding white light. It was repeated at 
each touch. ‘‘ There is your steam-power 
turned into an electric light,” he said. 


“But how do you utilize the light ?” 
was the next inquiry. 

‘‘Open your mouth,” the professor re- 
plied, with a pleasant twinkle in his eye, 
“*T want to look at it.” 

The chaffing was too evident, and the 
mouth remained closed. Curiosity, how- 
ever, led to the question as to what a man’s 
mouth had to do with the utilizing of the 
light. ‘I only wanted to see,” said the 
professor, ‘‘whether there was room 
enough in a reporter’s cheek for nine rows 
of teeth.” « 

It was a fair hit, but the rough edge was 
smoothed off by an exhibition of the light. 
It was a simple secret, but not one ready 
for publication. There was the light, 
clear, cold, and beautiful. The intense 
brightness was gone. There was nothing 
irritating to the eye. The mechanism was 
so simple and perfect that it explained 
itself. The strip of platinum that acted as 
burner did not burn. It was incandescent. 
It threw off a light pure and white. It 
was set in a gallows-like frame, but it 
glowed with the phosphorescent effulgence 
of the star Altaire. You could trace the 
veins in your hands and the spots and 
lines upon your finger-nails by its bright- 
ness. All the surplus electricity had been 
turned off, and the platinum shone with a 
mellow radiance through the small glass 
globe that surrounded it. A turn of the 
screw, and its brightness became dazzling, 
or was reduced to the faintest glimmer of 
a glow-worm. It seemed perfect. The 
professor gazed at it with pride. 


———_# e—___ 
Vigorite, a New Explosive. 


THE Swedish chemist, Bjorkmann, of 
Stockholm, gives the following receipt for 
the preparation of the new explosive called 
“*vigorite:’ Mix in a wooden or rubber 
vessel 5 to 20 parts of sugar or molasses, 
25 to 30 parts of nitric acid, and 50 to 75 
parts of sulphuricacid. ‘‘ Nitroline ” con- 
sists of from 20 to 50 parts of this mixture, 
with the addition of from 15 to 35 parts of 
nitrate of potash, and 15 to 385 parts of 
cellulose. Amateurs would do well, how- 
ever, in contenting themselves with a 
knowledge of the mere ingredients of ex 
plosives of this nature, as any attempt to 
compound tkem is hazardous. 


———_0+ eo —_____- 
Electro-plating with Cobalt. 


THE beauty of cobalt galvanically de- 
posited, as well as its hardness, is remark- 
able. It is not oxidized like iron, and 
much less care is required to keep its sur- 
face in good condition. Its beautiful white 
color will make it suitable for the decora- 
tion of other metals. The bath used is 


a neutral solution of the double sulphate 
of ammonia and cobalt, which does not 
require nearly so much care as the nickel 
baths. The anode may be a sheet of plati- 
num, or, better, a plate of cobalt, either 
cast or forged. 'To obtain a white and ad- 
hesive deposit the current ought to be reg- 
ulated at the outset at 6 units of electro- 
motor force of the standard of the British 
Association, and be brought to 3 units only 
when the entire surface of the article to be 
coated has become white. 


—__e- e —_____ 
Grass and Straw as Domestic Fuel. 


Tue Mennonites, who, for a few years 
past, have been immigrating to our Western 
and Northwestern States and Territories 
from the Russian Empire, have introduced 
into their new homes the ‘‘ grass-burner 
stove,” by means of which their houses are 
warmed in winter, and all their cooking 
done throughout the year. The grass- 
burner is destined to be generally adopted 
by settlers in regions destitute of coal or 
timber, since by its use straw and dried 
prairie grass are made to serve as perfectly 
satisfactory fuel. A description of this 
peculiar stove, with illustrations, is given 
by Prof. J. D. Butler, in the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, from which we copy the follow- 
ing notes on its construction and perform- 
ance: The material is unimportant ; some 
use brick, others stone, while still others 
prefer a mixture of sand and clay. The 
size is considerable, not unfrequently five 
feet in length, six in height, and two and 
one-half in width. The stove is erected as 
centrally as may be in a dwelling, so as to 
heat all the rooms as far as possible. The 
structure may be said to have six stories, 
viz.: first, the ash-box ; second, fire-box ; 
third, cooking-oven; fourth, smoke-pas- 
sage; fifth, hot-air chamber; sixth, smoke- 
passage to chimney or to a drum in an 
upper room. The fuel box is about four 
feet long, and in width and beight a foot 
and one-half. The grass or straw is thrust 
in with a fork. The author says that, in 
the house of Bishop Peters, the grass or 
straw is pitched into the fire-box of the 
stove for about twenty minutes twice or, at 
most, three times in twenty-four hours; that 
amount of firing-up suflices amply for cook- 
ing and heating in the climate of Nebraska. 
It now remains for American ingenuity to 
improve on this Russian contrivance—to 
make it simpler, smaller, cheaper, of better 
materials, of more elegant design, and of 
more economical combustion. — Popular 
Scrence Monthly. 


————_-e—_____ 
A Good Water-proofing for Leather. 


It may be made by using paraffine 
melted with the requisite quantity of dry- 
ing oil, and casting it into suitable blocks 
for subsequent use. This being softened 
by heat, the leather of the manufactured 
articles, as shoes and harness, are coated 
with it and placed near a fire or in a warm 
place until the composition has been ab- 
sorbed. When leather has been impreg- 
nated with the mixture it is not only per- 
fectly water-proof, but it is also rendered 
softer and more durable. Shoes retain all 
their firmness and natural elasticity, and 
blacking makes upon them a better polish 
than before. 


This same composition is also useful for 
water: proofing woven goods. It is placed 
on the under side of cloth for garments 
either by melting and applying moderately 
with a brush, or by rubbing with a block of 
the preparation. The complete diffusion 
of it through the texture is effected by 
passing the cloth between hot rollers. 
Fabrics prepared in this manner, while 
they repel water are perfectly pervious to 
air. For this reason they are superior to 
ordinary oil-cloth and rubber goods. They 
also look better than garments made of 
rubber, as the finished appearance of cloth 
is in no way changed by the treatment. 


———_e+e—____ 
A Superior Glass Cement. 


TAKE 10} pounds of pulverized stone 
and glass and mix with it 42 pounds of 
sulphur. Subject the mixture to such a 
moderate degree of heat that the sulphur 
melts. Stir until the whole becomes 
homogeneous, and then run it info 
moulds. When required for use it is to be 
heated to 248°, at which temperature it 
melts, and may be employed in the usual 
manner. It resists the action of acids, 
never changes in the air, and is not affected 
in boiling water. At 230° it is as hard as 
stone. 
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A Cement for Attaching Leather to 
Metal. 

A MeEtTHop of sticking leather to metal 
so that it will split before it can be de- 
tached consists in digesting a quantity of 
nutgalls reduced to powder, for six hours, 
in eight parts of distilled water, and filter- 
ing it through a cloth; then dissolving one 
part, by weight, of glue in the same quan- 
tity of water, and allowing it to stand for 
a day and night. The leather is to be wet 
with the infusion of nutgalls, and the so- 
lution of glue applied to the metal, previ- 
ously roughened and heated. The leather 
is then laid upon the metal and dried 
under pressure. 


———__¢# ¢ —_____ 
Dangerous Colors in Wall Papers. 


Mr. L. Stesoip (London), in a lecture 
on this subject, stated that out of sixty or 
seventy papers of various colors, blue, red, 
brown, pink, etc., analyzed by him, ten 
only were harmless, the rest containing 
arsenic. There is a popular impression 
that green papers only are to be feared; 
but the result of Mr. Siebold’s examination 
should have the effect of rendering house- 
holders and heads of families suspicious of 
some of the most innocent looking colors. 
It is reasonable to assume that to the pres- 
ence of deleterious ingredients contained 
in certain wall papers may be ascribed 
many little illnesses of children, where no 
apparent cause exists for the same, and 
which sometimes puzzle the medical at- 
tendant. 


ove - 
Good Shoe-Blacking. 


DISSOLVE one ounce borax in water,and in 
this dissolve gum-shellac until it is the con- 
sistency of thin paste ; add lampblack to 
color. This makes a cheap and excellent 
blacking for boots, giving them the polish 
of new leather. The shellac makes the 
boots or shoes almost water proof. Cam- 
phor dissolved in alcohol added to the 
blacking makes the leather more pliable 
and keeps it from cracking. This is sold 
for fifty cents for a small bottle. By mak- 
ing it yourself, a dollar will buy material 
for a gallon.— Rural New- Yorker. 

ooo 
Ladies’ Writing Fluid. 


UnbDER the name of Hncre pour les 
Dames, Quesneville sells an aqueous solu- 
tion of soluble iodide of starch, specially 
intended for ladies’ love letters. In four 
weeks characters written with it disappear, 
preventing all abuse of the letters, and de- 
priving the lover of all documentary and 
special pretension to the possession of the 
heart of his mistress. The signers of bills 
of exchange who use this ink are freed 
from all obligations in the same length of 
time. 


eve 
Moth Destroyer. 


In the November number of the Crrcvu- 
LAR a paragraph on this subject was 
quoted from the American Agriculturist, in 
which petroleum was recommended for 
this purpose. It ought to be mentioned 
that when bepzine, naphtha, or any such 
volatile and explosive matters are em- 
ployed, flame and fire are to be kept care- 
fully away, or there may be unexpectedly 
a conflagration. The remedy is no doubt 
thorough, but its use requires caution. In 
this city there is one or more quite exten- 
sive concerns which make a business of 
purging away all sorts of vermin that 
infest upholstered work and bedding by 
using benzine. 

SS Se el 


Sawdust in Art. 


In Germany, according to the Polytech- 
nic Review, sawdust is employed in the pro- 
duction of sundry articles both useful and 
ornamental, A plastic mass is prepared, 
composed two-thirds of hard-wood sawdust 
and one-third glue, resin, or other binding 
material. This is compressed in brass 
moulds, and the moisture driven out by 
heat. The articles made are bass-reliefs, 
piano-keys, door-knobs, brush handles and 
backs, etc. 

OO 


To Color Red the Edges of Books. 


WHEN the edges are trimmed, keep the 
book in the press and brush on a coating 
of dilute gum tragacanth (about 4 |b. 
gum to 144 gallons), colored to the desired 
hue with a mixture of 3 parts rose-pink 
with 1 vermilion. Let dry in the press, and 
burnish with an agate burnisher. 


—_— 
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The Yellow Fever Question. 


Tur Public Health Association, which 
recently has been in convention at Rich. 
mond, were engaged chiefly in the consi- 


deration of the nature, origin, mode of | 


propagation, the contagiousness, and the 
proper treatment of yellow fever. A com- 
mission of competent medical men, ap- 


pointed under the supervision and author- | 


ity of the general government, proceeded 
in the height of the epidemic to New Or- 
leans to investigate its pathology and, if 
possible, lay a foundation for its rational 
treatment. 

The epidemic has ceased, the work of 
the commission is done, and their report to 
the Association has been formally made. 
After a good deal of discussion, and the 
advancement, from different quarters, of a 
variety of opinions and hypotheses respect- 
ing the true character of the fever, the deci- 
sion finally arrived at by the convention 
crystallized into the shape of the following 
conclusions: 

First,—That the yellow fever of 1878 was 
a specific disease not indigenous to, nor 
originating spontaneously in the United 
States, and its appearance in this country 
during that year was due to specific causes. 

Second.—That quarantine, established 
with such vigor and precision as to pro- 
duce absolute non-intercourse, will pre- 
vent the importation of specific causes of 
yellow fever. 

Third.—That it is the duty of the gene- 
ral government to aid in the establishment 
of practical and proper quarantine by all 
the means in its power. 

Fourth.—That it is the duty of the gene- 
ral government to appoint a commission of 
experts to make a thorough investigation 
into the causes of yellow fever and the best 
method of preventing its introduction into 
this country, and to make such an appro- 
priation as will permit of the securing of 
the services of the best men and of the best 
means for carrying out such an investiga- 
tion. 

Fifth.—That it is the duty of the general 
government to invite foreign nations to co- 
operate with it in the establishment of uni- 
form and effective international quarantine 
regulations. 

Sixth.—That whatever may be the per- 
manent value of quarantine, there is no 
doubt of the importance and value of in- 
ternal sanitary measures in the prevention 
or modification of epidemic yellow fever; 
and that this association urges upon State 
and municipal authorities the great amount 
of responsibility which rests upon them on 
this account at times when no disease is 
prevailing or threatening. 


5 i idl 
A Good Word for Physicians. 


Mr. Aueustus Sau, of London, an ac- 
complished “ttérateur, bears warm testi- 
mony, in the Illustrated London News, to 
the liberality of the medical profession. 
He says: ‘‘ All the stingy people in London 
seem to have come to the front for the 
purpose of abusing the doctors because 
they do not always give dates and items in 
the accounts which they furnish to their 
patients, but make instead a certain charge 
for ‘medical attendance.’ I own, myself, 
that I am somewhat prejudiced in the mat- 
ter. Ihave had in my day a great deal to 
do with the doctors, and I have found 
them, as a rule, the noblest, the most 
humane, and the most charitable of man- 
kind. It strikes me very forcibly that, so 
far from being ‘fleeced’ by the general 
practitioner, we are often apt (uncon- 
sciously, of course) to fleece him by cruelly 
deferring the payment of his bill. Why 
should we make him wait six months or a 
year for his due? He has his rent and 
taxes, and baker and butcher, to pay, as we 
have, and very frequently his carriage to 
keep. Is he to eat lint or stethoscopes, or 
sustain nature by the hypodermic injection 
of morphia, or the external exhibition of 
collodion? We should pay our doctors 
promptly, and then we should know what 
they are charging us for.”—Med. News. 


— oe —-__. 
Accidental Fish Propagation. 


AxBoutT two years ago, says the Scientific 
American, the Missouri and upper Missis- 
sippi rivers were stocked with salmon. 
During the last season salmon in various 
stages of development up to full size were 
caught in these rivers; and the frequent 
finding of large fish has caused no little 
astonishment to those who regard the 
stocking of two years ago as the original 
beginning of the species in the locality, 


the matter becoming a topic of newspaper 
comment. A correspondent, residing at 
Oregon, Mo., recalls to our recollection the 
fact that, some eight or nine years ago, a 
fish train, bound for California, under the 
auspices of the Fish Commission, was 
wrecked on the Elkhorn, near the conflu- 
ence of that river with the Platte,in Ne- 
braska. Our correspondent happened to 
be a witness of this accident, and confirms 


|the statement published at the time, that 


millions of small fish and fertilized eggs 
were in this way lost (as it was thought) 
in the Elkhorn. This appears to be a suf- 
ficient explanation of the frequent appear- 
ance of full-grown fish at the present time. 


0 e —___ 
An Army of Ants. 


Mr. Bett gives the following graphic 
account of the excitement caused by a 
marching column of ants in the primeval 
forests of Nicaragua: 

‘My attention was generally first called 
to them by the twittering of some small 
birds belonging to different species. On 
approaching, a dense body of the ants, 
three or four yards wide, and so numerous 
as to blacken the ground, would be seen 
moving rapidly in one direction, examining 
every cranny and underneath every fallen 
leaf. On the flanks, and in advance of the 
main body, smaller columns would be 
pushed out. These smaller columns would 
generally first flush the cockroaches, grass- 
hoppers, and spiders. The pursued insects 
would rapidly make off, but many, in their 
confusion and terror, would bound right 
into the midst of the main body of ants. 
At first, the grasshopper, when it found 
itself in the midst of its enemies, would 
give vigorous leaps, with perhaps two or 
three of the ants clinging toitslegs. Then 
it would stop for a moment to rest, and 
that moment would be fatal, for the tiny 
foes would swarm over the prey, and, after 
a few more ineffectual struggles, it would 
succumb to its fate, and soon be bitten to 
pieces and carried off to the rear. The 
greatest catch of the ants was, however, 
when they got among some fallen brush- 
wood. The coakroaches, spiders, and other 
insects, instead of running right away, 
would ascend the fallen branches and re- 
main there, while the hosts of ants were 
occupying all the ground beneath. By and 
by, up would come some of the ants, fol- 
lowing every branch, and driving before 
them their prey to the ends of the small 
twigs, where nothing remained for them 
but to leap, and they would alight in the 
very throng of their foes, with the result 
of being certainly caught and pulled to 
pieces.” —From our ‘ Six-footed Rvvals,” in 
Popular Science Monthly. 
+e 
Bats and Insects. 


Tue following extract is from a recent 
number of the London Farmer: 

In the winter of 1875-76 a large number 
of dead and fur the most part hollow trees 
in the Thiergarten of Berlin were felled 
and cut up for firewood. As a consequence 
of this measure, many thousands of bats 
hibernating in these natural retreats and 
awaiting the return of spring to renew 
their energetic campaign against insect 
vermin were necessarily destroyed. It is 
needless to point out here the great utility 
of these harmless little creatures; any one 
possessed of the slightest smattering of 
natural history must be well acquainted 
with the fact. 

The question to be considered is, how 
such a needless destruction of useful ani- 
mal life may be best avoided. Numerous 
observations have fully shown that bats in 
a state of hibernation can endure any de- 
gree of cold without injury, but that if 
once disturbed while in this state, they are 
extremely susceptible to change of temper- 
ature, and but rarely survive the disturb- 
ing intrusion on their sleep. 

Baron Nolde writes to a German contem- 
porary suggesting that such trees as form 
the resting place of bats should be felled 
only in the warm months of the year, 
while their inhabitants are in a state of 
activity and able to seek fresh shelter for 
themselves. The only objection in this 
place he can anticipate is, that labor is 
more easily and cheaply procured in the 
winter than in the summer months. But 
granting this, it by no means follows that 
felling such trees in winter is in the long 
run the cheaper plan. The importance of 
the bat in the economy of nature has not 
been properly recognized. 

He cites the case of a forest belonging 
to the Crown in illustration of this point. 
Well-grown oak trees being required for 


thy 
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naval purposes, a notice was issued that | 
none should be felled until the receipt of 
special orders. Long after the trees had- 
arrived at maturity the notice remained 
unrevoked, and they were suffered to run 
on to a state of decay. This being reported 
to the higher authorities, orders came to 
cut down the trees for firewood. The work 
was undertaken in the depth of winter. 
Thousands upon thousands of hibernating 
bats died from disturbance and exposure, 
and the ultimate result was the total de- 
struction of the whole forest, for in the 
second year after their extermination the 
damage done by caterpillars, which up to 
this time had never been specially remark- 
able, attained such an enormous develop- 
ment asto render the felling of the whole 
plantation the only practicable course to 
be pursued. 


*—?>—-e _ 
Plants from Ancient Seed. 


GARDENERS advise the planting of fresh 
seed from year to year, and seedsmen do 
not guarantee to their customers the pro- 
duction of plants from seed more than two 
or three years old. This is particularly the 
case in reference to the succulent vegeta- 
bles raised in our gardens. Wheat, corn, 
and oats may be kept for several years and 
not lose their germinal power, but if we 
planted a field of grain, and used seed ten 
years old, as seed is now grown, we would 
not expect a very large crop, for probably 
more than one-half of the seed would fail 
to sprout. The ancients, particularly those 
of Egypt, raised grain of peculiarly fine 
quality. This has been shown by the pro- 
duction of plants from seeds discovered in 
the wrappings of mummies. Wheat so 
found has been experimented with in this 
way. General Anderson, of England, dis- 
covered in an Egyptian sarcophagus a few 
dry peas. These he preserved carefully, 
and on his return home planted them in 
the rich soil of the island of Guernsey. 
Some of the seeds germinated, and the 
plants from them on maturity yielded suf- 


ficient peas to plant a considerable tract of 
ground. The result with regard to both 
plant and fruit was somewhat peculiar. 
The development of stalk was considera- 
ble, some of the plants attaining a height 
of more than six feet, while the blossoms 
were numerous, of exquisite odor, and of 
a delicate rose-pink hue. The most strik- 
ing feature, however, was the stem, which, 
instead of trailing,gis do the pea plants 
with which we are familiar, was small near 
the root, but became considerably thick- 
ened as it ascended, requiring a support to 
sustain it in the upright position, and the 
pods, instead of being distributed around 
the stem, as in the ordinary plant, were 
grouped about its upper extremity. 

The plant evidently belongs to the ordi- 
nary variety, as the general character of 
the fruit indicates its alliance, although the 
flavor of the mummy pea has been pro- 
nounced to be superior in delicacy to that 


of the modern.—Phrenological Journal. 


So 


Plant Circulation. 


RECENT experiments by Professor Mc- 
Nab on the rate of the ascent of fluids in 
plants, ascertained by the employment of 
spectroscopic examination of the diffusion 
of lithium citrate, gave a maximum result 
of twenty-four inches per hour. 


———_—_ +e —___ 
New Style of Refrigerator. 


Tuer Messrs. Bell & Coleman, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, are the patentees of a new 
mechanical refrigerator, which is intended 
to take the place of the ice refrigerator 
which has been hitherto employed in pre- 
serving meats during transportation from 
this country to Great Britain. The utiliza- 
tion of the principle upon which the inven- 
tion is based was suggested for like pur- 
poses long ago. Air is forced into suitable 
recesses until a pressure is indicated of 
about 38 pounds to the square inch. It is 
then cooled by circulating cold water 
around the pipes or receptacles. When the 
air escapes its expansion causes a fall of 
temperature below the freezing point. Ice 
is formed on the sides of the chamber or 
compartment in which the meat is stored, so 
that really this refrigerator is combined 
with an ice-machine operated by steam 
power. Meat has been kept quite fresh in 
this refrigerator for a whole month. A 
company has been formed to carry the in- 
vention into general use in the meat trade, 


which has within the past three years 
reached unexpected dimensions, 


Book Notices. 


PracticAL SurGERy: Including Surer- 
CAL DRESSINGS, BANDAGING, LIGATIONS, 
and AmpuTatTions. By J. Ewine Mnars, 
M.D., Demonstrator of Surgery in Jeffer- 
son Medical College, ete. With two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven illustrations. 
Price two dollars. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 1878. 

A concise book written for the use of 
students who wish to supplement oral in- 
struction with a condensed handbook em- 
bracing the subjects already treated of in 
lectures. The surgical part proper is, of 
course, only of use to those who intend 
to make a profession of surgery, but the 
chapters relating to surgical dressings and 
bandages could be studied with advantage 
by druggists and others who may be called 
upon to dress a wound in a case of emerg- 
ency. A bandage properly and rapidly 
applied has more than once saved the life 
of a patient. ' 


MepicinaLt PLAnts. Descriptions, with 
original figures, of the PRINCIPAL PLANTS 
EMPLOYED in MEpicrnB, and an account 
of their properties and uses. By Ros- 
ERT BENTLEY, F.L.S., and Henry Trt- 
men, M.B., F.L.8. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 

Parts 26, 27, 28, and 29, now before us, 
describe the following plants: Gynocardia 
odorata, chaulmoogra; Galipea Cusparia, 
angustura; Arctostaphylos Uva-wrst, bear- 
berry; Solenostemma Argel, argel; Capsi- 
cum annuum, capsicum; Veronica virginica, 
Culver’s root; Nectandra Rodiet, bebeeru; 
Aconitum ferox, Indian aconite; Aconitum 
heterophyllum, atis; Melia Azadirachta, 
Nim; Liquidambar orientale, Oriental 
sweet gum; Cicuta virosa, water hemlock; 
@nanthe crocata, water hemlock; Piper 
Cubeba, cubebs; Pistacia Lentiscus, lentisk; 
Pistacia Terebinthus, turpentine tree; Lens 
esculenta, lentil; Ferula Narthex, Thibeth 
assafeetida; Hrigeron heterophyllum, scabi- 
ous ; Styraw Benzoin, benzoin tree ; 7ylo- 
phora asthmatica, Indian ipecac; Papaver 
somniferum, white poppy; Glycyrrhiza gla- 
bra, licorice; Daucus Carota, carrot; Ma- 
tricaria Chamomilla, German chamomile; 
Capsicum fastigiatum, African pepper; Ovi- 
ganum vulgare, wild marjoram; Andropo- 
gon Nardus, lemon grass. 

The price of each part, containing eight 
colored plates, is two dollars, 


Tue Purysicran’s PockET Day Boox. By 
C. Henri LEonARD, M.D. The pocket 
book accommodates daily charges for 
twenty or forty families weekly. Price 
a dollar. New York: D. Appleton & 

0. 


THE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK, or practical 
information for the Workshop and Labo- 
ratory. Price ten cents. New York: 
The Industrial Publication Company. 

A number of useful receipts for bronzing, 
varnishing, soldering, waterproofing, etc. ~ 


ARRANGEMENT OF DRUGS OF THE UNITED 
STatrEs PHARMACOP@IA according to 


their Natural Orders, with Habitat, 
Dose, etc. By F. Marton Murray, 
PH Gaye Ds 


A chart almost as large as a map of the 
United States. It is intended, we presume, 
to be spread against a wall 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of D. L. Hot- 
DEN & Bros., manufacturers of Ice Ma- 
chines and Refrigerating Machines, Penn 
Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Lasor Sipe OF THE GREAT SUGAR 
QueEsTIon. By a Workingman. New 
York. 1878. 
An argument in favor of protection for 

sugar refiners. 


-¢ ~>—e 
Sandy and the Barometer. 


AxovurT the time that barometers became ~ 
so cheap as to induce agriculturists to buy _ 
them, a worthy farmer in Kilbride, Scot- — 
land, became the possessor of one. On a 
certain occasion it continued to rain while — 
the mercury was rising; when the farmer, 
losing all patience, carried the instrument 
to the door, held it up toward the sky, and ~ 
exclaimed, ‘‘In the name o’ guidness, will 
ye no believe your ain een ?” 


6-6 0S 
Lady Doctors. 


Lonpon Med. Times and Gazette: It has 
been wickedly remarked that a lady who — 
practises medicine commits two faults: 
she increases the number of doctors, and 
diminishes the number of women. 


: 
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AROMATIC RHUBARB TROCHES, 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
HENRY THAYER & CO., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass, 


Rhubarb has long been known as a valuable 
remedy for habitual constipation and dyspepsia, 
arising from sedentary habits. Prepared in this 
form, it is highly recommended to those that are in 
the habit of using Rhubarb, as more convenient 
and more grateful to the stomach and bowels. 
Sold by THEO, RICKSECKER, 146 and 
148 William Street, New York. 


“Soda” Water Apparatus 


FOR ALL OARBONATED BEVERAGES, 
INOLUDING MINERAL WATERS 
AND SPARKLING WINES, 


Matthews Illustrated Cata- 
logue is Now Ready, 
“The Illustrated Catalogues published by John 
~ Matthews of this city are among the most elegant 
and comprehensive works of their kind. The artistic 
and literary taste which they exhibit are quite ex- 
ceptional, and correspond to the excellence and 
beauty of the different styles of apparatus for 
which the house is so justly famous.’? — New 
remedies, November, 1878. 


hat the Best Judges Say of the 
Matthews Apparatus. 

In apparatus for making soda and mineral waters 
the Americans were first at Vienna. The display 
made by John Matthews was a marvel of ingenuity, 
and splendid both in magnitude and finish.—Report 
to Parliament by the Special British Commissioner. 


The 


Excellent exhibit of its class, very elegant design, 
and best workmanship.— Official Report of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition Judges. 


Decidedly the first in order of merit, and produces 
a beverage free from any deleterious quality.— 
American Institute Judges, instructed to take into 
consideration all apparatuses, whether on exhibition 
or not, 


For safety, convenience, and economy it is un- 
surpassed, while the design is elegant, and the work- 
manship and materials of the best quaity. * * * 
The water is entirely protected from objectionable 
metallic substances. * * * The gas in these 
machines is thoroughly washed, and the mechanical 
construction of them excellent. THEY ARE FIRST 
IN ORDER OF MERIT.—Prof. Chas. F. Chandler, 
Columbia Vollege. 

Ingenious construction, excellent workmanship, 
and admirably adapted for the attainment of their 
aims.—Prof, Geo. F. Barker, Yale College. 


We hope the eee may be found of as great 
value in other laboratories as in our own,—Lrof. 
Josiah P. Cook, Jr., Harvard College. 


Exhibit a marked superiority over any other 


known form of apparatus.—Oficial Report of the 
American Institute. 


Awards tothe Matthews Apparatus 


Prize medals at New York, Vienna, 1873; Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Santiago, 1874; Paris, 1878; Grand 
Centennial Medal, struck in gold by the American 
Institute in 1876. 

Many New Designs and Improvements for 1879. 
The Matthews Appuratus for Dispensing Carbonated 
Beverages are in use in more than two thousand 
establishments in New York and vicinity, besides 
Many thousands in other parts of the United States, 
pe nanists visiting New York will be cordially wel- 
Comed atthe Matthews establishment. For cata- 
logues or further information, address 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 


{Carbonated Beverage Apparatus, 


First Avenue, 26th and 27th Sts, New York, 
ee 


TASTELESS IRON. 


The Tasteless Syrup of Iodide of Iron is stable in 
Hopen air, may be given with tonics, and has no in- 
jurious effect on the teeth, Salt patented Noy, 
8th, 1871. 

The Tasteless Tincture of Muriate of Iron, or Tine- 
ture of Citro-Muriate of Iron, contains the same 
quantity of iron as the officinal tincture; it is almost 
Asteless, never injures or blackens the teeth, and 
may be mixed with bark or any kind of tonics, 


i/. CREUSE, 52 Maiden Lane, N, Y, 


_ JOHN ROBINSON & CO.. 


Manufacturers of Every Description of 


Corks & Bungs. 


DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY. 
45 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


LEVI & BERG, 
87 and 89 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
Exporters and Importers of 
DRUGS, MUSK, AMBERGRIS, CIVET, VANILLA 
BEANS, OILS AND POMADES. 


Deutsche Droguen Handlung, Drogueria Espafiola. 


LEHN & FINE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


Importers of 


Selected Drugs, Fine Chemicals, Essential Oils, Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations, Etc. 


DEPOT FOR PURE SALICYLIC ACID. 


160 WILLIAM. STREET, 
P. O. Box 3114, ' NEW YORE. 


Tete Sa 
Jeremiah Quinlan Co., 136 & 138 William St., N.Y. 


MADAME LANC’S PERFECTED NURSER, 
WITH MONCHOVAUT’S SUCTION ATTACHMENT, 
We are the only Authorized Manufacturers in the United States, 


This Nurser is fitted with a Suction 
Valve, the patent of H. Mononovaut, 
Laon (Aisne), France. The stopper 
has an aperture which allows the 
air to pass into the bottle, and the 
exhaust tube contains a rubber valve. 
The mouth-piece or nipple is so per- 
forated that the whole constitutes a 
perfect suction, and allows the child 
to nurse without the least exertion. 


Each put upas the ordinary Ma- 
DAME LAN@’s PERFECTED NURSER, 
at $3.25 per doz. complete. 


HAGERTY BROTHERS & CO. 


_F. PATUREL & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
54 and 56 Duane Street, N. Y. 


| BEST SWEDISH LEECHES, 


Imported by every steamer, fresh from 
our swamps. 


Cow Pox Vaccine Virus, 
Essential Oils, Extracts, 
Virgin Olive Oil, 
Oiled Silk, 
Sponges, Chamois Skins, 

Brushes, Combs, Mirrors, Puffs, Ete. 

Fancy and Toilet Articles, 

Dorin’s Rouge and Blanc, 

Mustard, Belladonna, Thapsia, Blistering Plasters 
AEE TE NII TSE AR ee 


Medal Awarded, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1878, 
~ Three Awards, International Exhibition, 1876. 


HANOE BROTHERS & WHITE, 


MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTS AND PHARMACEUTISTS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

New York Depot, No. 58 Maiden Lane, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in all of the 
GALENICAL AND CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 
Employed in Medicine, 

FLUID AND-SOLID MEDICINAL EXTRACTS, 


Sugar-Coated Pills and Granules, Medicated Elixirs, 
Resinoids, Oleoresins, Extract Ergot for ee 
mic use, Monobromated Camphor, Saccharated 
Pepsin, Oleate Mercury, Yellow Uxide Mercury, etc., 
Sulpho-Carbolate Soda, Dialyzed Iron, 50 cents pint. 


ABSORBENT COTTON. 


Needed by every Surgeon and Gynecologist, a cheap 
and convenient substitute for Sponge. Mailed upon 
receipt of price—25 cents per peckane or $1.00 for 
five packages. Priced catalogue mailed on applica- 
tion. (28 See Advertisement on page 40, 


Druggists’ Glassware 
AND SUNDRIES, 


ot all descriptions, 


HENRY ALLEN, 


Nos, 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN Druaaists’, PER- 
FUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASSWARE, 


such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Home@o- 
athic vials, Nursing Bottles, Cupping Glasses, 
Boenuluind: Pessaries, etc. 

Drug-Stores fitted up in the best style with glass and 
painted labels of all descriptions. Having all 
the work done on the premises, we can exe- 
cute all orders on short notice. 


Nos. 3, 5, 8 & 10 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE, 


SUNDRIES, FANCY GOODS, Etc. 


Lettering on Glass in all its varieties, and in the most artistic manner. 
Druggists’ “‘ Outfits’ supplied at short notice, and at the very lowest market rates. 
Catalogues and Fac-Simile Sheets of Glass Labels, mailed on application. 


ORDERS SOLICITED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ee AGRIN OLD & CO: 


45 & 47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Diludries, Fancy Goods, Essential Oils, Chamois, ete, fle, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
J. & E. ATKINSON, London (Perfumery), 
LAUTIER FILS, Grasse (Eytrats il Bulk). 
MAUBERT, Brussels (Toilet §0aps), 
FRATELLI SENES, Palermo (lili Cosmetiques &¢,), 
JOHANN ANTON FARINA, Cologne (The Genuine Farina Co! 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 
HERRINGS & COMPANY, Lond 
Special Prices for Entire Packages. 
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JEREMIAH QUINLAN CO., 
136 and 188 WILLIAM 8T,, 
NEW YORK, 


GLASSWARE, 


Druggists’ Sundries and Rubber Goods, 


LABELLING ON GLASS A SPECIALTY. 


Drug Stores Fitted up in the mz 
Complete Manney 


H. WEy 


wholesale houses. 
CATAREBA MEDICO CO., 15 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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Allen, Henry.—Druggists’ Glassware. ...+.-+90- +++ sororeody & Hoyt, E. W. & Co., Lowell, Hoyt’s German Oologns....... ii) 12 | Scott & Bowne.—Emuulsion of Cod Liver Oil ...+seereeeeees seeeenees 9 

Arnold, F. K. & Co.—Druggists’ Sundrves and Medicines......+--0++ +++ 1 | Fillier’s Sons & Co., Drug Millers... .. assesses SSS SIRES SS 18 | Smith, Henry—Printers’ Supplies..-...s.0. seeeers vee oe . 6 
Adams, Walter.— Botanic Drugs.....+.+.sseseeeseeees ** -- 18 | Hegeman & Co.—Hegeman’s Standard Preparations.........+.-+++++++ 13 | Saenger, J—Musical Instruments........ a 
Armstrong, W. E.—Shaving Soap..... gocvemewes oc ceccccccveccsoccseces 32 | Hance Brothers & White.—Dialyzed Iron, Absorbent Cotton, &c.....+- 40 | Scherer P. & Co.—Tmported Mineral Wa oso tee 

jure i ic Medicine U Ae AGS St Seeds ne Aa 2 13 | St. Clair, Dr. B. O.—Damiana .........e0000 Soo EA 
Humpireu Aomeopatnic Medicine U0.....-+.+-+05+ Z 4 : =! Siders 12 
B | Hagerty Brothers & Co.—Drugmsts’ Glassware and Peerless Nurser..1, 24 | seowel get pay pr Mg heoernoee ts) vépaees 19 
| Harris & Co.—Labeis Foo tates topeetsaaentaerhaswaccuies .-. .5 | Sackett. Jas. o.— PATATONS. «+++ sees 
: e wagists’ Tt i } sturi a i. : Schefter, E.—Saccharated Pepsin.......-.++-+ Sb ecoswessduec’s ee 14 

Blake & Laumaster.—Druggists’ TinWware.... ceseessesceceeseeceneeeees ~+5 | Hartmann, Laist & Co. anufacturing Chemists. ...+. 19 | Sche Y wie ai arene pee 7 
Brown, N. K.—Essence Jamaica Ginger.........++ . 19 | Hinrichs. 0. F. A.—Druagists’ Sundries and Glassware... .s.++++++++ . Js] Behiefelin. ¥. H. & ayia ugs Wholesale. Ood-Liver Oil, etC....++++- Ly 
Brooke, Homer.—Glass Moulds..... ..+.sseseees 2 | Hoyt, W. A. & Co., Boston.—Hoyt’s New Floral Cologne. .....++-+ Sa BSS huster.P. ot end Bowes ve ie cs vos ence | Ue 
Burk, W. B. & Co,—Oorks and Sponges.... 40 Soir, re Sravite’ Scares reas ee ae ae eee 18 
Bradlee & Co.—Aliciana for the Toilet . 18 | Spit 2H. Be Drudge SUNAIUS ..- eee te teens . 
Bruno, G. & Son.—Musrcal Merchandis 12 a ee = i J Pm pe 14,19 | Sveiner, 11.—Phosphor Paste. ;. +++. eeessessesseersenens tee aa 
Rell & Co —Homaopathic Cocoa 0 ea 40 | Jervey, Wm. E.—Flowers of Petroleum and Petroleum Liniment..... , id Strickland, G. W.—Druggists Agent... ccccecccccecnccce seeneseeseeees 
Bedford Alum and Iron Springs.—Wi ater, &c., &c.... .. Ap PP: Storm Brothers.—Glass Manufacturers. ..eseseceerereeceererereerecsees . 
Burwell, Geo.—Lamg Protectors....... Ea bereee tits a: | Sly pean ° 19 
Burkhard, Thomas.—Sugar-Coating Pill Machines, etc.....-- -- 19 E. G.—Sacch si Way sls, aie Vie So Ei sree 
Batchelor. Charles.—Hair Due... 18 Rant | oh pep nt eed Cavers : 3g | Stutts, Pee aces. rece = “sis ‘ 
Barth, a.—Hamburg Tea....... -» 14] Keith’ B. & Co.—Concentrated Medi 18 | Shinn, J. T.—Liquid kennet..... sae cee vosteteecedracsewosesens ence 
Beags, Nathaniel. Tinware......++-++.« 18 | Kraft'& Hoftmeister.—Show Cases......... 5 | 
Becker & Sons.—Weig'ng Scales....  ..+4+- tees -. 32 | Kimball, W.S.& Co.—Catarrh Cigarettes. 6 | T 
Benjamin, H. B.—Chemusts’ GIGSSWare... «ce scae ce-nee eeeeeee akon BA , 
baie fo ables pees ee Libis Lead Manufacturers, Litharge, &c, 18 L rane Bohl od Eee naan A vcob vegdasee Sours . 

runner, William.—Store Fiatwres.........+++ St arceas aseaaws aks cots Un 7 z nayer, Henry & Co.—Aromatic Rhubarb Troches....... «+ oe 
= ‘bind Lorenz Brothers.—Concentrated Perfumes. ...scecrsversesererererereees 3 he . hy -—) Fi popdict fet 
Burnet, Robert.— Bookbinder. ....+.e+eeeees SudvevercoccessesteMestipo aul 20 Levi & Berg.—Importers and Exporters of Drugs.........000- ++ ce M1 Tyer Rubber Co.—Fairbanks Fountain SYTINGES.. ..cescree duistolegieice _ 
London Manuf. Co.—Meat Hssences....  .ssccseseecereceeeseee ‘. 9 | Lyler & binch.—W holesale Druggists .-.. oo 
Lazell, Marsn & Gardiner.—Perfumery, Drwos, ete. see 19 peda I ale Fat “Ati Se : 12, Ky 
Cc | Lehn & Fink.—Drugs and Chemicals at Wholesale... .----++-+++++ oa rie Tagliabue C OT horn ba ke in ied aa 
Coleman, John H,—Oil Tank and Boxed Dem ‘ples wash genase Sie Riese dere 4 roemner. Henry.—Weiahing Scales... = apo : gS. 11 
Caswall cosas Penis ey v. Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites... _% M | Truslow & CO.—Uorks., WHITING, KC .oceceeee ceccnsecececccececcrreessess 18 
Caswell & Co.—Slippery Elim Lozenges, KC ....s.eecee-ceeeee eeeeeeeecs 13 Allisto 7. Ri 7, 5 5 iors 2 | = 2 2 p 
Cheney & Myrick.—Hand Book of American Drugs... 0000..2. Re eRe Rees dads ot el ep Rr a aE 245 
Castner, H. Y.—Analytical Chemist.......ccececseceeereeees 2 | Mellor & Rittenhouse.—Licorice as 
“ Chemist and Druggist,’? LONGOD..........-.seeeeeeeeees “eG McQuade. Peter —Amazon Bitters. Cae. Cs saan =e“ U 
Coward, M., Haarlem OU.......-...+1..-seseeseeeercereescons s+» 92 | MeBlroy, P. J.—Glass Syringes........+_ + University of Vermont.....-...s+e--+se0e: Pa ete ) 
Campbell, H. W. & Co.-—Brandies, Wines. &c 32 | Mckesson & Robbins.—Gelatine Coated P 
Caswell, Hazard & Co.—Ood Liver Oil, &c. . 13 | Miles Bros.—Drushes. 0 
Case & See tet <= ud holesale ae - 18 MAVEN Nemnned Pape oes oe eee eeeseseceees ot © eeeeseeese ’ WwW 
Cutareba Medico Co.—Catarrh Ovgarettes.......-.+++. Sewseaiecis 2 Migeod & Son.—Medical S ile Baas..... pido hee : Q : 

, & Oo.—Soaps, Toilet Waters on Mey Migeod & Son. Memcal Sadane J20MS « » +0 >< wssoeeseee segeees ss Ward & Biddulph.—Paper Bags, &C....++.cscseseee sveseensesteeneesees 14 
Collonee oF ere eT ee orate aeclite 23 Milhau’s Son.— Original Blivir of Calisaya Bark, &0+ .-++e0seeveresens i. Williams, L. 8. & Co.—Patent Medicines. ....cccccvesseee Sicecs ine 
Creuse, J:—Tasteless lron Preparations..... 1 Monell, Dr.—Teething Cordial Seudaace cancchannwecnsmeyin anes ve MS Waters, Horace & Sons.—Pianos and Organs. =i seas [ 
Culatad onion: Lili Die eee ee ee 18 Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy, LOndON......+..eeseeeeeeeeeeeeneeees 20.1 washburne & Co.—Oure for Aheumatism... i. ae ee eee M 
C ke, J .—Tin Foi X ic Caps 2 | Walker Glass Company.—Mirrors, &C.....eccceeeeeeeeseees aa tt 

TOOK, John. J—Twi FOR ang Metalin Cups $ N Witte, E. L.—Hnamel pores Glassware. .c.cccsccccseee oe aie if 

| * Son.—Foret Patent AGeney. sce. secesereces eee 32 

New York Pharmacal Association, Lactopeptine 40 Weenér Beet coated Pais, Ena Extracts, &c.. 12 

D New England Vaccine Co.—Vaccine Virus . 1 wepb, Jas, As-Alconol sp scones tees tdenses sels ce ote dnete 1] 
Delano ; Zi—Patont Atomisergs«ccvcccr cos coacer ss acnsw es avcnivsnaanieinineis 6 | Nichol’s Self-acting Carboy Pump....... ee sine %s SIR aTtea a Weinhagen, H.—Thermometers and Technic Glassware, &e .. ol, 4 
Downing & Son.—Druwogists’ Speciatties.........cecceceeeeees ‘**" 4g | Neidlinger Brothers.— Druggists’ Glassware and Sundries. . 18 Whitall, Tatum & Co.—Druggists’ Glassware, KC....+++.106 di 
Dawes’ Sons, & Co.—Druggists’ Glassware, &C ......... Vitit “4 | New York Cork-Cutting Co.—Corks, etc......++++++- toseeeee White, P. A.—Drugs at Wholesale. .. : +3 x 4 
Du Puy, BH. A.—Swis8 KUMyg7, os... cccccccvecccsces cocccevescsesesccccs 9 White, Samuel 8.—Dental Materials.. 10% qe 

Be Jongh’ s Cod LAV Oli. ce.cescsapesccccces: vesstavessh 8 waitmen, a pee oh pied pc 4 12 

Deruismes, J. A.— Brushes. weiss 18 P iteman, L. P —Glassware.... ..+.+5++ seeeee 6 

Davey, Johr.—Metallic Cans, Brass Labels, 40 ~— pare Wilson, VU. B.— Hssential Outs, Druggists’ Sundries, &c.... 7 19 
Dellue & Co.—Pharmaceutical Preparations .. ee? Selene gH eoe Ga Tincypaatnt aevaiae. sve gesiemseseite te meats. eee Bi: Witteman Brothers.—Show Cards, Tim-foil, KC ....000 sesesseerereeens 40 
Doage & Olcott.—Drugs at Wholesale........+. SPB UM pines ee Boab ean Water Appia Tears aban al 
etn | trad ee i ANTING SitUAtiOns.....cccsecrscrccccsccccccseccccces 820 pane n Mfr Oo Packers] ar SOdD ener ee eee oie ae 19 

Dru StOTGs; FOr Sales cs voce et cease ores ceca ecedeccninscesncarereacenseey 82 SF DYE Pee Oat Roa ee ae Pediat eke ae as ae 
Dwight, John & Co.—Super-carbonate Of SOU. .....++.seecseseeeeeee oe 82 Sees Purine Wheels Cee ea. ae ‘ 18 ; ree Yi 

Paturel, F. & Co.—Leeches.... ... sseseeeees 1 | Young & Smylie.— Licorice ....csccsccceeerereerenseeees oocceceecesseeesns il 
Peek & Velsor.—Botanic Druggists.......+ We cava retatnaet waiveceiseasiscola 18 
EB Eianten, a & Sane eas im Capsules. beens 5 Zz 
5 ley A att, William.—Fountain Syringe ....+-+.++ Resa Waesiselaeel nase ae 5 
Erdensalz Chemical Co.—Chloride of Kaliwm Solution, &¢... ..+..+.+. 19 | Pope, J. E.—Tooth Soap (Lhomy son's) serccecccccscecees ce cccccce-coccees 14 ; x 

Kimer & Amend.—Drvgs at W holesate... sede .. 18 | Price Brothers.—Druggsts’ Labels, Primters, &C.....ceeeeeceeeeeeeseees 18 | Zoebisch, C. A. & Sons, Musical Merchandise.....++eeereeeeee eubestee . 82 
Engs, P. W. & Sons.— Wine Merchant 22 | Proctor. Wm., Jr., Co.—Pepsin.. 12 | Zeller, Julius.—Drugs at Wholesale...... sase aeeceesenes om 
Estes, H. B.—Wood Hoxes......-..--. 5 | Prince Brothers.—Metallic Pawnt.. 18 | Zinsser & Co.—Waa, Gum, Salicylic Acid, KC....eeeeeseeeeees Sc caucak 1a 


eS coast STS ee Ae 


Catareba Fumigators (Cigarettes); SODA WATER. 


A gratifying experience in private practice with 


this remedy for HEAD CATARRH induced the| GEE is still in business, and has been for thirty 
proprietors to put it up in a form convenient for gen- | ¥e47's, manufacturing every description of Soda 
eral use, and which furnishes a most agreeable and | Water Apparatus. Do not forget to send for his 
popuiar method of administration. 


Illustrative and Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 


The great and growing demand in all sections 


Addr 


aS 
e8s, 


renders a druggists’ stock incomplete without them. WILLIAM CEE, 
Put up in tin boxes containing 10, handsomely : xe. 

wrapped, and retails at 25 cents per box. 6, 7,8 and 9 New Haven Railroad Buildings, Elm 
The Trade supplied either by us direct, or through and Franklin Sts., NEW YORK. 


HAARLEM OIL, 


White’s Saccharated Pepsin |SYLVESTER’Ss GENUINE HAARLEM OIL, 


(PEPSINA POROI). 


PRICE REDUCED. 


In 1 Ib., % lb., and 44 1b. 


, $6 per lb. 
This pepsin is uniform in strength, exceeds the 
standard of the label, and can be relied upon by 


IMPORTED BY 
MI. COWARD; 
(Successor to C. SYLVESTER) 


1oz., $7 perlb. | Henot, No. 270 GREENWICH ST., N. ¥. 


physicians to produce satisfactory results in all H. Y. CASTNER, 


cases. It is prepared with the greatest care, and is 


on the cnarket and are old at a much higher price. Analytical Chemist and Assayer, 


Sole Agent, E.G. KENT, No. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
29 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, Instruction for obtaining preper sample furnished | 
=~) samples may be had, and to whom all upon application. 
ens are to be addressed. Send address for Price List. Terms moderate. 


2’S SACCHARATED PEPSINE 


DANTE TS, — 13 Wes SE LANG ee aka 


pound, $4.50; per ounce, 35 cents. 
e following Certificate: 


exington Av. and 23d Street, New York, Nov. 12th, 1876. 
eceived from my son, Thos. C. Doremus, Jr.. a sample 
aird’s, 88 John St., New York, from a barrel contain- 
eterminations of the solvent power of this Fepsine 
eg placed in an ounce of distiiled water, with ten 
of the human body for six hours, with frequent 
Respectfully submitted, 

BDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., 

d Physics. College City of New York, 

ad Toxicology, Bellevue Hosp. Med. Col.” 


treet, New York. 


F Q 


(@> For advertisement of the 


Garden Seeds. (“pruccists CIRCULAR 


see page 22. 


oe 
Ei. A. REEVES, BEDFORD ALUM & IRON SPRINGS 


58 CORTLANDT S8T., WATER, MASS and ESSENCE, 


consisting chiefly, as range fe the eera hs which 
‘4 goes with each package, of Alum, Iron, Magnesia, 
NEW YORE, Lime, Potassium, Sodtant' and Lithia Sulphates. 


GROWER AND IMPORTER OF Medical properties: Tonic, Alterative, Aperient, 


Astringent, Diuretic, and Anti-Periodic. Throat, 


Skin, Stomach, Blood, and Uterine Diseases cured 
E — for 25 years. Full proof of all claimed with each 
P] package. ‘One of nature’s most useful remedial 


agents.”°—MrEpicat Asso. of Lynchburg, Va. ‘‘Most 
valuable remedial agent known to me in the treat- 
SEND FOR TRADE LIST. ment of chronic diseases.’ —JoHn P. METTESAN, 
M.D.,LL.D. ‘Successfully used fo: dyspepsia, 
chronic diarrheea, prolapsus uteri, and chlorosis.”— 
F. E. McALLISTER, Prof. SAM’L JACKSON, M.D., Univ. of Penn. Ad- 
dress, A. M. DAVIES, Prest. of Co., 78 Main St., 
Lynchburg, Va. Liberal terms to Druggists. 


| Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFAOTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, Glass Moulds a Specialty. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &c., HOMER BROOKE 
j 


Sie) AOS HORNr. (Saba ava sta sage 


NEW YORK. 38 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. If you desire a bottle of particular style or size for 
“ Canary “ ‘ Bird Lime. your preparations, have a mould made by a mould 
Song Restorer. Bird Lice Destroyer maker, You can then get your glass ma om- 

ns Food for Gold Fish. (In Patent Bellows Box). ge y - deste 


petition prices at any glass manufactory, besides 
Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages | *“perior workmanship, at a low price for net cash. 


a Specialty. (Formerly 19 years at White, cor. Centre Street.) 
PETINGALE & DE MOTT, 
Medicated Catarrhal Manufacturers and Proprietors of Gold Star Cologne, 
Cigarettes, ‘ de® Taagel Lavender Water, 
Monogram Cologne Violet Toilet Water 


Beauty Spots, 


Toilet Chamois, He 2) \. SPECIAL TIES 


Household Chamois 


Bay Rum, 
Gold Star Brand, 


Florida Water, 


Cosmetique, WG) New York. Superior Quality, 
| Camphor Ice, wy Florida Water, 
| In Patoks Glass Tubes, : 25 cents, mc 
~ = wee : ‘orn an union 
Bay Kum. apn, No. 145 EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK, Eradicator. 


The above goods are all new, novel, and sell at sight. Send for Price List and Circular. 


a 


January, 1879. | 
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LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER’S 
Extracts ror Tht Handkerchief. 


: IMPROVED QUALITY 
AND 


ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 


In flint-glass stoppered bottles, each bottle containing one pound 
(about 18} fluid ounces of nie 9 bottles and stamps 


inclusive, - : - - - . : : - $4 00 
Extract Musk (from true Tonquin Musk), same style, - : r 5 00 
BOUQUET. OCEAN SPRAY. 


BOUQUET ANGLAIS. ORANGE BLOSSOM. 


BOUQUET CARO. PATCHOULY., 
LINE. 
PERSIAN BOU- 
BOUQUET VIC- QUET. 
TORIa. 
POND LILY. 
CARNATION PINE. 
REDWOOD BOU. 
CEDRAT. QUET. 
CLOVE PINK. RONDELETIA, 
FRANGIPANNI. ROSE. 
HELIOTROPE. fj pessemecememnan 1010008 M285 Rose GERANIUM 
HONEYSUCKLE, f One Pound SANTAL, 
JASMIN, va CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 


ff SPRING FLOWERS. 


OF 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


i STEPHANOTIS, 
LILY OF THE VAL. {5 


LEY. | SWEET BRIAR 
MAGNOLIA. —-'g TEA ROSE. 
MAY FLOWERS. TUBE ROSE, 
MARECHALE, UPPER TEN, 
MILLEFLEUR, | PREPARED BY VERBENA. 
MOSS ROSE. i VAZELL, MARSH & GARDINERE VIOLET. 
MOUSSELINE, ff NEW YORK. WEST END. 


NEW MOWN Hay. 


NIGHT BLOOMING 
CEREUS, 


aK {i ttHt I} Nt} 4 
HAT WHITE LILAC. 


WOOD VIOLET. 


Al 


MUSK, WHITE ROSE, YLANG-YLANG. 


A full supply of our Extracts may be found with 
‘ our Agents: 


D. P. IVES & C0,, Boston, 
MORRISSON, PLUMMER & (0. Chicago, 
| REDINGTON & C0. San Francisco. 

| BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, Phila. 

| WM. H. BROWN & BRO,, Baltimore. 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


10 Gold Street, New York. 


McKesson & Robbins 


Have just received a full assortment of 


YARDLEY’S SOAPS, 


Which they now offer at Reduced Prices. 


“YARDLEY’S Transparent Glycerine Bars, | 
YARDLEY’S Transparent Glycerine Tablets, | 
“YARDLEY’S Pure Glycerine Tablets, | 
| YARDLEY’S Almond and Glycerine Tablets, 
| YARDLEY’S Choice Old Brown Windsor, 
_YARDLEY’S Imperial Brown Windsor, | 
|YARDLEY’S Ex.Scented Old Brown Windsor, 
'YARDLEY’S Carbolic, 

_YARDLEYW’S Dog, 

“YARDLEY’S Coal Tar and Carbolic, 
| YARDLEY’S Turtle Oil Tablets, 
YARDLEY’S Honey Tablets, 
|YARDLEY’S Otto Rose, 
'“YARDLEY’S Elder Flower Tablets, 
'YARDLEY’S Tar, 
YARDLEY’S Oatmeal Tablets, 
YARDLEY’S Sulphur Tablets, 
YARDLEY’S Olive Oil Tablets, 
YARDLEY’S Sun Flower Oil Tablets, 
'YARDLEY’S Sulphur Tablets, 
|'YARDLEY’S Pall Mall Tablets, . 
| YARDLEY’S Zahater Tablets. 


Also a full assortment of “ Pear’s Transparent Soaps” just received. 
New York, Nov>.1, 1878, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 


OFFICIAL. 


THE ONLY WARD HR AMERICAN PERFUMERY, 


A GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


HAS BEEN RECEIVED BY 


LORENZ BROTHERS, 


OF TOLEDO, OHIO, 


FOR THEIR 


CONCENTRATED 


PERFUMES 


AND 


ELITE GAGE POWDER. 


LORENZ BROTHERS. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 


46 & 48 Barclay Street, New York, 
410 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Droggists, Chemists’ and Perfumers Glassware 


IN ALL COLORS AND STYLES. 


ALSO 


Homeopathic Vials and Lamp Work 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Private Moulds and Bottles a Specialty. 


Address P. O. Box 3814, New York. 
&¢ “ 2712, Philadelphia. 


STORM BROTHERS, 
West Philadelphia Flint Glass Works, 


3312—3328 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


E"lint Glass 


PRESCRIPTION VIALS, 


STOPPERED TINCTURES AND SALT MOUTHS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Flint Glass Bottles. 


= = 


PRIVATE MOULDS PARTICULARLY ATTENDED TO. 


2LiNGTISL, + JOHN H. COLEMAN. ; P.O. BUX 


w York. 3920. 


THe BUONO TER SELE-MEASURING 


OlL TANK. 


The oil is thrown direct from the 
faucet. There are NO CAUCES 
OR MEASURES which require 
watching, no LEVER OR VALVES 
= to get out of order. For CONVE- 

—- NIENCE, CLEANLINESS and 
SAFETY, it is UNSURPASSED. 


FOR SHIPPING 


WINES, LIQUORS IND (Cis, 


It is CONVENIENT 
to handle, LIGHT 
in weight, and SE- 
CURE against 
breakage, 


Send for Price List.; “< ee 


| January, 1879. | 
BS. Ll. WiITTs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ENAMEL-LABELLED APOTHECARIES' GLASSWARE 


Improved Glass Labels, 
WHITE MILLS, PENNA. 


Drag Ro ee Cee LS ee eee 
(Established 1863.) 
Drueseists’ Glassware. 
FITTING UP DRUC STORES A SPECIALTY. 
27 BARCLAY STREET, near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Fac Similes of Glass Labels mailed on application. 


JOHN L. DAWES, SONS & CO,, 


MANUFACTU ERS OF 


DRUGGISTS’ AND LABELLED GLASSWARE, 
PITTSBURGH, nia , Pennsylvania. 


IIIT 

We wish to call your attention fj My i | This label is paper and glass 
to our PATENT GLASS 
LABET, it is the neatest jj WA 
and most durable label ever Hi 
made. We guarantee it against NU) ) 
fading, cracking or discol= “Wyyill| Ding i 
oring, so common with the Qype, man mG) 
regular painted glass label. ATT 
— 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES SUPPLIED. 
E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER OF FRENCH AND BOHEMIAN 


Chemists’ and Druggists’ Glassware and Porcelain, 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


i] combined, with a yeneine gold 
||| border. We also manufacture 
! all styles of the painted labels 
| fac-similes of which will be sent 
’ on application. We will also 
send a sample of our patent label 
prepaid on receipt of 15 cents. 


Fine Chemicals, 5 Lahore Utensils, Assayers’, ar poss and Perfamers’ Articles, Felt and Paper 
Filters, &c. ine Minerals and Fossils. ‘Sole A ney of Trommsdorff’s Pure Chemicals for | 
La oratories, Platinum Wire, Foil, Crucibles, a. ., Analytical Weights and Balance 


INTo. 10 BAROCIAY STREET, 


Three doors from the Astor House, 


NEIDLINGER BROTHERS, 


Formerly at 100 William Street, have removed to 


277 Beekman Street, New York, 


Between William and Nassau Streets, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Druggists Glassware & Sundries. 


TRY OUR 


~ Car Biint (lass Prescription Vials 


CHEAPEST FLINT GLASS IN THE MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


ea EE. WEINEAGEN, 
wea 152 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, y 
SEE MANUFACTURER OF 
Fever or Hijo aa Oe Uae 


These Thermometers are warranted to be perfectly accurate and neatly finished. 


TT T nT TET quo) 


No. 276.—14, 5, or6in. Self-registering, scale engray ed on tube, \ deg. 
(es Catalogues and Prices Free. 


nl 
Druggists Circular and Chemical Gazette, 
Published at 36 Beekman Street for $1.60 a year, postage prepaid. 
For further information, see page 22. 


NEW YORK. — 
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© "280 Pearl Sirst, New York, DRUGGISTS’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Driggists’ Turned Wool Bure, TL ABELS 


AND BLUING, PILL AND TOOTH POWDER BOXES, 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF ESTES’ CELEBRATED 


~ICN PAINTERS’ SMALTS, 


Superior in Quality, Greatest Variety, and Only Reliable Article in the Market. 


| or 


(7a 
j CONCENTRATED 
le OXTRAC- ~ | 


LEMON, 


For FLAVORING 
~~ mlm 


al Ue 


ERAEFT c& FELOFPEMEISTER, 


~— Gimal 


Pe il 
| 
M 


NM —— = SS 
Entire New Style of Metal Show Cases. Patented April 22, 1862. (IN Hi f | 
WAREROOMS, 20 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. / a 


We keep on hand a large assortment of Silver, White Metal and Wood Show Cases, of the latest im- 
proved patterns. Silver Store-fronts made to order in any desired pattern, at short notice. 
N. B.—Particular attention paid to Packing and Shipping. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


= JELLIES, = 
fasrare G 


PREPARED BY 


J. 1. BENEDICT, Oy 
DRUGGIST, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


BLAKE, LAUMASTER & C0, Caen 


mauccists Tin Wine, HARRIS & COMPANY, 


Round and Square Shipping Cans, 10, 1? and 14 BR OAD WA Y; 
Safety Demijohn. SALEM, OHIO. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING DRUGGISTS’ 
Offices and Store, 58 North Second 8t., LABELS, PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTION BLANKS (IN 


Obtained from 


FACTORY: VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING), DRUG ENVELOPES, 
218 NORTH SECOND STREET, WRAPPERS, &c. 
PHILADELPHIA. Sample Book sent to Druggists on application. 


CELEBRATED PATENT RECESS LABELLED 


Cheapness, Beauty and Utility Combined. rl oo] sts’ Sh elf b Ottles 
$1.75 COMPLETE. —— SL75)——Gheannss, Durability, Weight and Uility 


NET PRICE LIST. 
THESE PRICES INCLUDE LABELS ATTACHED TO BOTTLES READY FOR USE. 


Tinctures. Salt Mouths. 

Size. Height. Per Doz. Per Doz. 

4\ Ounce, Siar em 5% inches, ----- - $2.30 - = = $28.50 

46. Pint, <i sees '7 i =v ni se GOln. = «=. t= "3.00 

Pint, - @] #sean gs ; ae SSS Oe ee 3.20 

WITH 20 Ounces @ 5) 9 = ™ Se. or eT 

Quart, - - - 10% : ee 3.0075 - - 3.80 

CLASS LABEL. $ Pintle 524 | aha s ‘ = (<< =3'9004-. - 4.50 
EXAOT SIZE, % Gallon, - - - 12% 4 at es 450- - - 5.35 

1 Gallon, - - 14 % [6305 8e, -. = .7.90 


SAMPLE BOTTLES SENT AT ABOVE PRIOES, 


FOR SALE BY ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, 


Every Variety of Shelf Furniture, Drawer Pulls, 


AND } 


$1.75 Per Dozen. |DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE, 


| warren Glass Works, 
c P. WHITEMAN, Agent. 39 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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1818| National Printers’ Warehouse, | 1878 
10 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Wm. Hagar, Sup’t. HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Of late firm HAGAR & CO., Type Founders. 


Presses, Type and Printers’ Supplies 


Of all kinds, new and second hand. 


SMALL PRESSES AND OUTFITS 
Druggists and Others 


Wishing to do their own printing. (8 Send 15 cents for 125 page Catalogue 
of Type, Presses, &c. 


TO THE TRADE. 
THE IMPROVED 


FOUNTAIN SYRINCE, 


Manufactured and for sale by the EMPIRE SYRINGE CO. at 44 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 

These Syringes are too favor- 
ably known to need any com- 
mendation by us, operating as 
they do automatically, dispens- 
ing with all pumping, valves, 
etc.. They do not act spasmodi- 
cally, and -eannot inject air, 
which is painful and dangerous 
to the sick and sensitive; they 
also serve for other purposes, 
making the best Nasal Douche 
for Catarrh and other similar 
diseases. Irwin C. Carlisle, 
M.D., writes us: ‘* My attention 
has been called to your Syringe 
by the endorsement of Drs. 
Barker, Van Buren and Keys in 
their recent medical works.” 

Physicians supplied at dozen 
price. Net price per doz., No. 


No, 44 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW-YORK CITY 


WILLIAM PLATT, 


General Agent, 


$20.00; with all white metal 
nickel=plated nozzles. 


WM. PLATT, Agent, 44 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


NOVELTIES, 


a 


The most convenient in form and most effective in operation of all the Elastic Bulb Syringes. 
Extra heavy and fine Rubber. Nickel Plated Mounts. In polix~hed Walnut Box. 


THE “WALLACE” ATOMIZER. 


Wallace’s Patent, December 19, 1876. 


Simple, yet elegant in its construction, it combines Efiectiveness with Durability to an extent NOW 
EQUALLED by any other Atomizer. Nickel Plated Mounts. Packed in Walnut Box, 


TEE GOODYEBAR RUBBER CO., 


Tuo. E. StupLey, Manager. 


SHEPARD & DUDLEY: 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


RUBBER GOODS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, &c,, 


i560 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


1, $16.00; No. 2, $18.00; No. 3; | 


ot A» ASTHMATIC 
CIGARETTES 


An Instant Relief for Asthma, 


CIGARETTES 
FOR CATARRH 


Asthma, Cold in the Head, Affectionsof the C 
Throat. A vegetable compound of the best 

known remedies. A pleasant smoke. An aid A combination of the latest and best 
to digestion, and makes the breath sweet. known remedies, specially for Asthma. 


Contain no tobacco. Conyenient and always ready. Recommended by leading physicians. Simple 


| and effective. Sold by Druggists and Cigar dealers. Manufactured by 


Sample Box of either by mail, 25 cents. Wh. Ss. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


BURWELL’S 


Paragon Lang Protector. 


SEASON 1878-9. 


THE MOST PERFECT SAFEGUARD AGAINST 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


AND 


{47 CHEST AFFECTIONS | 
LPN wT ER INVENTED. 


They are made of the finest chamois skin, lined with the celebrated Anti-Rheumatic Scarlet Flannel, 
button down the front,with elastic waist-straps insuring ease and comfort in wear, and perfect protection 
from cold draughts or chills, and absolute freedom from any irritating effects upon the most tender skin. 

They are handsomely pinked around the edges, rendering them an attractive and elegant garment 
which can be worn either next the skin, over the under-shirt, or by ladies outside dress bodice, and 
are therefore particularly adapted to the wants of both the invalid and the robust, as they can, in the 
latter case, be readily remoyed after exposure to the weather without the slightest inconvenience or 
danger arising therefrom. 

Burwell’s Paragon Lung Protectors are of five sizes, for gentlemen and ladies’ wear. 


Sa OD CNS ee AGS pS FA NA BE Sha SY 


GENTS. LADIES. PER DOZEN. 
No. 00. (largest size) and 00. . . ° ° 23.00. 
66 ° os ° ° . ° ° 21.00. 
66 1. “ 1. e ° . e 19.00. 
& 2. - 2. ° . ° ° 17.00. 
Ss 3. 66 Be ° ° ° . 15.00. 
Boxes containing an assorted dozen e e 19.00. 


Retail at $2.00 $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 and $38.00 respectively. (Special sizes supplied by mail 
wen desired.) Orders for one dozen supplied in glass-top boxes, which make a handsome counter 
display, and by this means are protected from dust and dirt. Wholesale of all Drug Houses, Sundry- 
men, and of the manufacturer. 


CEO. BURWELL, 72 Church Street, Boston. 


N. B.—The trade will please observe I have this year adopted two larger sizes than my No. 1 of 
last Fall, which are in great demand. ‘ 


DELANO’S. 


eas} 


The long neck of the outlet tube enables the spray to be directed 
with more certainty to any spot which in some cases is strictly necessary. 

The small tubes are inclosed by a nickel-plated tube, which gives it a 
smooth finish, and renders it easy to be kept clean, and by a patent device 
all drip from the same is entirely avoided. 

The Number 558 has an EXTRA LONG TUBE, it being made 


especially for use in cases of 


Diphtheria, Catarrh «i ser Throat Diseases, 


and for this purpose is used by the medical profession in preference to all 
other styles. 

These instruments are also used for perfuming the atmosphere, disin- 
fecting sick-rooms, bathing the face after shayjng, inflamed wounds, head- 
ache, destroying insects on plants, and many other uses. 


FOR SATE BY ALL THE.LARGE WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, OR ON APPLI- 
CATION TO. THE MANUFACTURER, 


7. DELANO, 
P.O, Box 1337, BOSTON, MASS. 


| January, 1879. 
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‘SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


_U. 8. Pharmacopmwia Medicinal and Surgical 


PLASTERS 


POROUS AND SPREAD, 


RUBBER COMBINATION : 


New York and London. 


Receivers of Highest and only Award Medals and Special Diplomas 
of Merit, over all foreign and home competitors, at 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876; - ~- PARIS, 1878. 


BELLADONNA PLASTER 


In Rubber Combination, combined with the 
Alcoholic Extract of Belladonna only. 


English Extracts—Why we do not Employ Them. 


Imported English Extracts are prepared from the Inspissated Juice of the leaf, whilst our 
| pharmacopoeia formula is treated by Alcohol. The active principle of Belladonna (Atropia) is only 


partially obtained by Inspissation. The employment of Alcoholic or Hydro-Alcoholic Solvents 
completely exhausts the entire strength ef the drug. 


we take pleasure in recommending it to our fr 


TRY AND JUDGE. 


Having taken the Agency for the 
United States 


OF THE CELEBRATED BRAND OF FINE 


FRENCH BRANDY 


KNOWN AS 


“TRY AND JSOUDGE,”’ 


MARE. 


eS 


—- 


|_£. PIGHOT. PARIS 


=e 2 ia: . _ DEPOSE 


iends as a 
Strictly Pure and Genuine Article. 


Sold only in original cases of one dozen at 


$18.00. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK. 


ts" 4 NEW REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION OF §S URPRISING EFFIC 


ACY. 3 


MOSHER’S EMULSION OF PURE TASTELESS 


CoD LIVER Orr, 
The value of both preparations is clearly presented in an able treatise published in the 


American Journa of Pharmacy, April, 1876, page 145. Our own investigations are substantially 


WITH 


HY POPHOSPHITES OF 
‘identical : LIME and Sopa “) WILD CHERRY, 
| Test solution Percentage 4 F 
| isite for 100 of Atropia i Acknowledged by leading physicians of all schools to be the MOST RELIABLE known a ent for the cure of 
TABLE OF RESULTS. c. cv of Ext. Solution Extract, Conse ie iam chitier Scrofulous Affections, and all wasting diseases, Pataragie. TOLERABLE se 
EXT. BELLADONNZE ALCOH. U.S. P... ee eaaiselsindedes ts si 17°732 2°571 THE STomacH, and REMARKABLY PRomprT in its effects. Price $1 per bottle; $7.50 per doz. Wholesale 
| lish 9°73 1-411 Agents, McKesson & Robbins, 91 & 93 Fulton Street, New York. 
GEO. ALLEN & Co., Eng BL. scceevcee Pere rcescessescccscces Prepared by CULLEN & MOSHER, Chemists, WEST TROY, N.¥. 
|. HERRINGS & CO., Db GP Take wens ooaceeecesccsesresses. 8 183 1179 t 
E. MEROK, Germany (aqueous extract), made 1869............ 1°9 °275 


This analysis clearly establishes the fact that the Alcoholic Extract of Bella- 
donna of the U. 8. P. averages over twice the strength of English 
Extracts, and should, therefore, be preferred in all cases where a reliable article is desired. 
‘nspissated and Aqueous Extracts deteriorate, while Alcoholie remain stable, 

Therefore the assumption of pretentious manufacturers that the English 
/uperior preparation must be based upon a former supposition rather than pre 
jollowing analysis substantiates our claim regarding English Extracts, 


Analysis of Belladonna Plasters 
Prof. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


“BELLEVUE HosprraL Mrprcan Couture, New Yorx, Sept. 7, 1878. 
“GENTLEMEN—I obtained from Messrs. W. H. Schieffelin & Co., of this city, samples of 
alladonna Plasters prepared by Grosvenor & Richards, Boston; Mitchell Novelty Plaster Works; 
abury and Johnson, New York and London. I have examined these varieties for the purpose of 
termining which possesses the largest quantity of Atropine, 


Extracts are the 
sent facts. The 


ains the greatest proportion of the 
tive principle of Belladonna. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL.D.” 


Belladonna Plaster prepared by Seabury & Johnson is packed in elegant tin cases, which con- 
i lyard each. Price $6.50 per dozen. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


1 Platt Street, New York. 


— 


‘ 


OUR AIM IS—TO ATTAIN PERFECTION, 


Made from fresh Calves’ Rennets b 


: ZG 
I employed equal surfaces of each, (Established 1836,) Wi 
d my analysis demonstrated that Seabury & Johnson’s cont We PPOBEMEBA OF i H, PLANTEN a SON TT 224 William st., N 8 x 


Samples sent free, 


SHINN’S 


LIQUID RENNE TD 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS DESSERTS OF 


JUNKET OR CURDS AND WHEY. 


J y a formula that many years’ experience has proved ALWways 
RELIABLE, and believed to be the Best and Cheapest in the market. Sold by the leading 


Druggists of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and by the manufacturer, 


JAMES T. SFZINNWN, 


No. 1400 SPRUCE STREET, Philadelphia. 


“The best of American Manufacture.””—pProfs, Vax Buren & Keyes. 


PLANTEN’S?CAPSULES GG 


Known as Reliable since Forty Years. 
Premium for “General Excellence in Manufacture” 


+> > 4 + 


GCHLATINE CAPSULES 


OF Aq, KINDS; ALSO 


EMPTY CAPSULES (5S Sizes.) 


Adapted and recommended for administerin 


ig quinine and other offensive or nauseous medicines, free 
itation of mouth or throat, and injury to the teeth. 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES FOR THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


from taste or smell. Preventing irr 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLs. 


IMPORTERS OF SUPERIOR NORWAY COD LIVER OIL. 


2 Specify PLANTEN’S CAPSULES on all orders, Sold by all Druggists 
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In America, the conscien- 
tious pharmacist is often 
puzzled to know what kind 
‘) of Cod Liver Oil to offer to 
__ his customers, the simple 


In Europe, the confidence 
in this celebrated Oil is 
universal, and the demand 
for it is immense. 

It is well worthy of the 
attention of American Drug- 
gists as the Cod Liver Oil 
which affords the greatest 
satisfaction tothe physician 


and the patient, and the sale ‘z “XO? LIGHT-B ROWN Lo 


ee arscapsricete "COD LIVER Ol 


ducive to the real interests 
of the pharmacist. 

Is supplied ONLY in bottles sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule, impressed on the top with DR. 
DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of ANSAR, HARFORD 
& CO., and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. WITHOUT. | 
THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. | 


Sold in IMPERIAL Half Pints, $1-00, by the Principal Druggists in the UNITED STATES. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD & 00., 77 Strand, London. 
Agents for the United States: E. FOUGERA & 00. 30 North William Street, New York. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 


F. VICTOR HEYDENREICH. IMPORTERS OF WILLIAM R. WOODWARD. 


FRENCH AND EXNGLISH MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, SUNDRIES, , 


Having recently made favorable arrangements in Europe, as special representatives or agents for well-known Specialties and New 
Remedies, take the liberty of calling the attention of dealers and jobbers throughout the United States to the favorable 
. terms at which they are enabled to ofter them. Among these we mention especially: v 


Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod Liver Oil, sieeevenererecanenens 
SAVORY & MOORE'S Pancreatine, Pancreatic Emulsion, Pepsine Porci, Gelatine Discs, etc., 
KEATING’S Cough Lozenges, eR) 
GRILLON’S Tamar Indien, MATHEY CAYLUS’ Capsules all kinds, RABUTEAU’S Dragees, 
BLANCARD’S Pills, RIGOLLOT’S Mustard Leaves, BULLY’S Vinegar, BROU’S Injection, 
BOYER’S Eau de Melisse, THEVENOT’S Globules, LIMOUSIN’S Wafers and New Wafer Press, 
THOMAS’ Iodized Cotton, CRINON’S Hzmoglobin (introduced in 1876), FILTERING PAPERS, 


all sizes and styles. 


e® \ , : 
fe 
va 2 Ae 
KNIGHT OF THE N 
ZN LEGION OF HONOUR “AN 


K"0 OFFOF © COMM®%OF COMM®RWITH THESTAR a COMMORWITHTHESTAR GRAND OFFICEROF _ OFFS.0F varieties and compounded 
THcoRROF vieonvor Tneoonar orraconoenor © | @UM | OMT THewoNasun THemoor Preparations being almost — 
> i a a: 2 innumerable. He cannot do 
x better than to recommend | 

spas this world-renowned Oil, | 
——— _which presents an unequal= 
‘| led guarantee of purity and 

excellence, and an _ over= 


tl whelming mass of medical 


oe 


BELGIUM ITALY SPAIN SPAIN FRANCE PORTUGAL PERSIA 


testimony in its favor, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


E. FOUGERA’S PREPARATIONS. 


vis Tek 92S ee PO ES ee eee 8 ee eo eee 
9 es 
FOUGERA’S FOUGEHRA’S Fougera’s Vermifuge. 
(COMP. DRAGEES OF SANTONINE.) 
Ee _VOSGERR SS = 
EOUPOUAD VDVNSED Re ady Made Must ard Plaster. Reliable and Efficacious Vermifuge for Children and Adults. 
rt , ; PEN AOR RREROE NS han Mable Raa ri lon in ra ep —— —_____—_—_—— 
- joe — = . , Ui & . aie ' 
CO percep MINTED | oat ct pre mar, wed woo onegetc action e-) FOQger@'S Lodo-Ferta-Phosphated Elixir of Horse-Rais 
Sf ————_— = rl 2, containing one-half mustard, ie intended for children and deli-| ‘Phig Blixir, acting asa Diuretic, Tonic, Stimulant, Emmenagogue, and 
an cateipersons: wertol Be pera bor of the Blood, isa moet invaluable remedy toga 
constitutional disorders due to the impurity and poverty of the blo 
COD-LIvVvVER OIL. FOUGERA’S 
Lae; TAM therapeutic superiority of this Oil over all other COMPOUND ICELAND MOSS PASTE, Lancelot’s Cigarettes for Asthma 
inds of Cod-liver Oils sold in Europe or in this market, is due to the (Iceland Moss, Lactucarium, Ipecac, and, Tole.) s ; : 
additions of IODINE, BROMINE, and PHOSPHORUS, which render “tibs pase is used with eat euccess agaist nervous and conyuleive Tt suffices to inhale pe ie eB ettes to experience 
Fougera’s Cod-liver Oil FIVE TIMES STRONGER than pure Cod-liver and by its seating and sie oh cecpiriiea it iiays "the set ae Properly used, they eee promptly the distressing symptoms when 


similar remedies haye f 


Oil, saving, therefore, TIME, MONEY, SUFFERING, and LIFE. ' of Consumption, 
f 


E. FOUGERA, Pharmacist, | E. FOUGERA & CO., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Fougera’s Preparations, 
All special communications should be addressed to his residence, 372 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, L, I. 
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ELECTRICITY in MEDICINE, |? = 


The Standard Electrical Instruments for the Medical Profession 
are made by 


THE GALVANO FARADIC MF’G CO., 


288 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—A LONG NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED, 


We are now prepared to furnish to the Trade. 


Self-Acting Electro-Medical Instrument, especially adapted for Family use. 


Price, Ten Dollars. This instrument is highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ( 


LONDON MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
Essences of Meats. 


Hor Invalids, Infants, Travellers. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
ESSENCE OF MUTTON, 
ESSENCE OF CHICKEN. 


These Essences consist solely of the juices of the Finest Meats, extracted by a gentle heat, without 
the addition of water or any substance whatever. They contain, therefore, the most pap galelig J and 
exhilarating portions of Meats calculated to invigorate the heart and brain immediately; being 

| without any gelatinous or injurious elements which require solution. 

They are very effective in cases of Sea Sickmess, Persons contemplating a sea voyage, or water 
travel of any kind, will find the Essences invaluable as a nourishing and stimulating reparation. They 
will be retained by the stomach in very critical cases of illness, when the most carefully prepared soup 
is rejected. They are also used with very satisfactory results in Childrem’s complaints. Our 
Essences are heavy liquids, and, when placed upon ice, take a jellified form, retaining the fine flavors 
of the meats, thus making them very refreshing and pleasant to the taste. 


TAKEN DIRECT FROM THE CAN WITHOUT ANY PREPARATION WHATEVER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
: PREPARED ONLY BY THE 
LONDON MANUFACTURING COMPA NY, 
77 & 79 Varick Street, New York. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
|__ PERFECT, PERMANENT, PALATABLE. 


” We respectfull 
the following facts: 
Frrstty.—That it will not separate, deposit, nor change in the least degree. 
SECONDLY.—That it i3 so palatable that the most delicate stomach can take and retain it. 


Turrpiy.—That it is put up in larger bottles, and sells at a less price to the trade, than any similar 
sombination, and whenever it is brought to the notice of the Medical Profession they invariably pre- 
scribe it. We will deliver to druggists anywhere in the States, where the Emulsion is not known, 


jamples for their physicians, which are sure to make demand for the goods, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, 125 Hudson St., New York. 
New York, Sept. 4th, 18%6. 


Messrs. Scott & BowNnE.— Gents; I have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with Hy- 
Jophosphites, in poth private and hospital practice, and consider it a valuable preparation. It remains 
/8 a permanent emulsion, even in extremely hot weather; and is more palatable than any other prepa- 


ation of oil that I have used. Yours very respectfully, 
L ROBERT WATTS, M. D., President Medical Board Charity Hospital. 


MILHAU’S 
Cod Liver Oil, 


WITH BIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Which remains Suspended in the Emulsion, 


| COD LIVER OIL, 


| With Hvpophosphites of Lime, Soda and Potassa. 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


jlixir Calisaya with Pyrophosph. Iron, Elixir Calisaya with 
Coca, Beef, Iron, and Wine, 


) 
| BEEF, IRON AND COCA WITH WINE. 


J. MILHAU’S SOW, 
183 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. A. SCHIEDT 


TWINING & SCHIEDT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLASTERS, PLASTERS IN ROLLS, PURE POWDERED DRUGS AND 
SPIOES, OONOENTRATED REMEDIES, OFRATES, CONFECTIONS, 
ELIXIRS, OINTMENTS, SYRUPS, TINOTURES, Etc., 


y call the attention of the trade to the above elegant preparation, and submit to them 


(Above Arch,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MEDICINAL LOZENGES. 


We are now manufacturing the following: 


Bronchial Lozemges (Strong) ............6.. cece cece cece ceutececcccucccecccceees per lb. 45 cents. 
Se oe CMT) Sates Wars cobra accep le eI SaRe cc RE SR Nae aoe “ 40 
Tar, Wild Cherry and Horehound LiOZON ZOCOR, xr 6k oe 5p SA os « 60 
Chlorate of Potash Lozenges, 5 grains..... .............0..... . Seg cnitts Hye “ 45 
<< se 66 Ch Nie BSAC EORORO ECG dao SIAR Re aare tee sap ae 4) 


The above are put up in neat Glass Front 5 lb. boxes, for which there is no extra charge; and 
making a good display on the druggist’s counter. Samples sent on application. 


We manufacture a very full line of Pharmaceutical preparations, and are continually adding such new 
articles as are found to be of value. Complete priced catalogue sent on application. 


t=" Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
= Orders Solicited for the Manufacture of Special Articles. 


HARTMANN, LAIST & CO., 


NWIANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 
Cc LYC ERIN E y Chemically Pure, White, and Inodorons, of full specific gravity, 


Cc LYCE RI N E for Manufacturers, 
EPSOM SALTS, 
CLAUBER SALTS. 


A. GIESE, 18 Cedar Street. 
WI. GULAGER, 59 N. Front Street. 
R. H. PARKER & CO., 4 Liberty Square, 


SWAIM’S PANACEA, 


(ESTABLISHED A. D. 1820.) 


THE WELL KNOWN ALTERATIVE. 


Uf Great Celebrity in Seroftlous Diseases, 


PARED ONLY AT 


ik Swaim’s Laboratory, Seventh St., below Chestnut, Phila, 


AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


NW. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, N.Y. 


LACTO-PEPTICUM; 


OR, 


SWISS <x’, KUMYSS. 


An Exhilarant Tonic Digestive ; a Vitalizer of a WZ ee oY 
the General Functions of Life, . wn The Swiss Process. of Transmutation, 


Depot in NEW YORK. 
i PHILA., 


wv ; 
s From the Elements of Milk. 
Prepared by E. A. DU PUY, % 7" pactory: 420 VAN BRUNT ST, 
Chemist to the Helvetic Manuf’g Co. MARK BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Put up in one and two gallon oak kegs, with wooden faucets, 
and in pint and quart bottles. 


Price, $2.00 per gallon. Kegs, $1.00 extra, which may be exchanged 
or the money will be refunded if returned promptly in good order, 


CHeMIStS and Pharmaceutists 


FLUID EXTRAOTS, SOLID EXTRAOTS, SUGAR-COATED PILLS, SPREAD 


No. 123 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


VS 


SSeS = 


oa 


a ee = 


| 
i 


—— mae 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS, 


Desire to call the attention of the Drug Trade : HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, i 
to their line of Wer ee 


Eupatorium Perfoliatum. |} | 


Superior Choice Pressed Herbs, “== 


y PROPERTIES. ape 2 Narcotic, anodyne, and soporific. Tn la 
Tonic, aperient, diaphoretic and emetic. Use- : doses, a strong narcotic poison. Useful in al- 
fulin fevers, dyspepsia and general debility. ETC., ETC. laying pain, etc. Dose, 2to 10 grains. Anti- 


Infusion, half to one ounce in a pint of hot -dote, emetics, stimulants, and galyanism. 


water. Dose, a wineglassful or more. 


STYLE OF PACKAGE IS SHOWN IN THE ACCOMPANYING CUTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Very little attention is generally paid by druggists to this class of goods, so that frequently (in fact it has become the rule) pressers never or seldom put their names on the packages, and as a result, a large pro- 


portion of these goods in the market are short weight, old or inferior stock, not true to name, or otherwise objectionable. 
If you wish to avoid all these serious objections, and at the same time secure a much handsomer package, haying on it allthe common or vulgar names, also the German name, 
medicinal properties, formulas for the infusion and dose of the same, and also, in the case of Poisons, the antidote, youcan easily do it by specifying our brand (A., W. & Co.) 


the 


when ordering of your jobber. In case inferior goods are substituted, we shall be pleased to receive your orders direct. 
We believe it is only necessary to call the attention of the intelligent and thinking portion of the trade to these facts to secure a hearty support in our effort to supply superior goods at ordinary prices. | 
Our position as large consumers of this class of goods in the manufacture of Fluid and Solid Extracts and Sugar-coated Pills, enables us to secure the best quality gathered expressly for us, at the very lowest 
possible price, so that to secure better goods you do not have to pay more money, but simply exercise a little care in ordering. | 
(=> Our name is on eyery package. Accept no other as ours. No other house puts up goods in this style. 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO., _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLUID AND SOLID EXTRACTS, 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS, — : 
Pure Ground, Powdered and Pressed Botanic Goods, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


1 ‘ ~uantblaquay, sxpuahnijuapyod 
TE cos 4 bb dvtnil thse THESE GOODS MAY BE PROCURED FROM ‘poOM | MshemINON ‘OUI SION gta 
Jo o[ddy ‘poo, uMojsousy ‘ojddy wo. W.H. Schieffelin & Co. y New York, at ce one sse0ung ‘“BMossisdig 
"SHI VN NOWMOOD H. Sugden Evans & Co., Montreal. Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Ill. ‘SHIIVN NOWMOO : 

Hodge, Davis & Co., Portland, Oregon. Quigley, Hopkins & Co., Alton, Ill. i 
Godbe, Pitts & Co., Salt Lake City. Dohmen, Schmitt & Co., Milwaukee. 
J.J. Reithmann & Co., Denver. Baumbach & Rosenthal, Milwaukee. 

Lord, Stoutenburgh & Co., Chicago. Geo. Wright & Bro., Milwaukee. 

Morrisson, Plummer & Co,, Chicago. Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul. 

H. A. Hurlbut & Co., Chicago. Young, Patterson & Co., Minneapolis. 

Tolman & King, Chicago. Leighton & Brown, Lincoln, Neb. 

A. A. Mellier, St. Louis. H. A. Hubbel & Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Meyer Bros. & Co., St. Louis. W. A. Hall, Springfield, Mo. 

Richardson & Co., St. Louis. | D. A. Abbott & Co:, Springfield, Mo. 

J. 8. Merrell, St. Louis. Barclay Bros., Cairo, Ill. 

Collins Bros., St. Louis. Berry, Demoyille and Co,, Nashville, Tenn. 

Woodward, Faxon & Co., Kansas City. O. A. Patterson, Sioux City, Iowa. 

J. W. Wood & Oo., Kansas City. F. Hansen, Sioux City, Iowa. 

8S. I. Smith & Co., St. Joseph, Mo. A. D. Foster & Bro., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Kennard & Forsyth, Omaha. Raynolds & Churchill, Burlington, Iowa. 

C. F. Goodman, Omaha. Theo. Egersdorff, Leavenworth, Kan. 

J. K. Ish, Omaha. Arnold & Hunt, Leavenworth, Kan. 

E. R. Cary, Des Moines, Iowa. Connor & Walker, Dallas, Texas. 

J.L. Taylor & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. Geo. T. Atkins, Dallas, Texas. 

J West & Truax, Toledo, O. T. W. Powell, Fort Worth, Texas. 

1 . AGRE. Cased Th Aidiinl Braun & Bruck, Columbus, O. L. N. Brunswig, Fort Worth, Texas. { : fe raph: fringent 
aonns tecftl in muniaepigpey aadallagasnes. | Rogers & Montgomery, Quincy, M Peck Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich. Ce ene ae 
matic and syphilitic pains. Dose, 1 to 5 grains, Miller, Terdenge & Co., Quincy, Ill. J. H. Day, Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. taneous diseases. Infusion, 1 ounce in @ pint 
Antidotes—Emetics, afterwards stimulants. | Colburn, Birks & Co., Peoria, Ill. of hot water. Dose, a wineglassful. 


In corresponding please mention Drua@ists CrROULAR. 
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¢ NON-HUMANIZEW VACGINE VIRUS. 3 
‘ 10 Heavily Charged Ivory Points; =.) = = = -~ - 2 2. $100 
Patent Lymph Cone, with Vaccinating Outfit, each, - - 2 - « % 3.00 


Suitable'for use in Epidemics of Variola, as one Cone can be used to vaccinate 200 or more persons, and is always’ reliable, 
remaining so for three months, Orders by telegraph or mail will be Promptly filled. Physicians in ordering will 
please state whether Virus’ is needed for Primary Vaccinations, or Secondary in Epidemics of Variola. s 


~__» NEW ENCLAND VACCINE Co. 


CHELSEA, MASS, 


’ Special ‘Terms to Parties Or@ering Large Quantities bg 
te AD 


We make a liberal discount to Druggists, and | Always prepared to furnish large or small quan- 
titie 


especially solicit their trade. 


1845. YOUNG cc SMYLIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Licorice Paste and Stick, 
Nos. 180, 182, 184, 186 First St., Brooklyn, E. D., New York. 


We call the attention of the Trade to the Articles of our manufacture subjoined. Our Standards 
have been on the Market for too long a period to require any encomium on our part, We have. hereto- 
fore avoided any reference to our goods, in comparison with other manufacturers, but it has become 
necessary for us to speak in behalf of the Brand Y.&S,. The competition of trade does no justify 
unscrupulous remarks, and we state, distinctly, that no article on the market is compounded “of better 
or purer material than the Y. & S, Brand of Pure Licorice. As an evidence of the fact, our sales are 
constantly increasing. We urge those who have not yet been induced to try the Y, & S, to lay aside 
all prejudice and give it a fair trial—and make more money by the operation. Weaddto our List this 
season a new article, Licorice Gems, which can be retailed at One Cent. They. are unique in 
snape, rolled perfectly, and as free from all grit as the best Spanish Stick, weighing 45 to the lb. We 
still offer the El-Gallo, a second grade of Stick, 15 to Ib., at reduced rates. It is a desirable stick 
and gives satisfaction. 

ye have also reduced the size of our Tablets so that they contain more to the pound, and have 
otherwise improved them so that they will remain soft and pliable, and not harden by age. Weguarantee 
full weight (which is no new thing for us), pack no broken pieces, and do not charge for package or cartage. 


Brand Y. & S., 6, 95 15 Sticks to Ib. Lady, or Refined Calabria, 65 Sticks 
Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. tolb. Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. 
“ ** Leaves (loose), 125 and 250 Ib. Cases. Imitation Calabria, Brand Barrac- 
Brand El-Gallo, 15 Sticks to lb. CO, 11 Sticks tolb. Packed in 6 Ib. Boxes, 
Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. 60 Box Cases. 
a ‘* Leaves (loose), 125 and 250 Ib. Cases, Sicily, or Penny Stick, Brand oO. 
Brand Longu, Licorice Gems, 45 to lb. Otto, 45 Sticks to Ib. Packed in 6 Ib. 
Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases, Boxes, 60 Box Cases, 
LICORICE TABLETS, MASS LICORICE. 
Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60 Box Cases. Brand XXL., Greek Mass, Cases about 
= 10 ae 20 2 Glass fronts, 250 Ibs. 
“  Bbls. (loose), about 250 Ibs. Brand Y. S. Y., Spanish Mass, Cases 
about 450 Ibs. 

Published quotations are frequently a cause ot trouble between the Jobber and smaller dealer, and 
as our trade is altogether with the former, we find it no trouble, but on the contrary,a pleasure to 
answer inquiries and furnish Price current, 

These goods are kept in stock by all the Wholesale Drug and Confectionery Houses in the U. 9. 


es. Send for Druggists’ Circular. 


1878. 
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William WZinsser c& So. 


STORE, 197 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE U.S. SALICYLIC ACID WORKS. 


Salicylic Acid is used externally for purulent wounds, cancer, scalds, &¢.; internally for diphtheria, 
throat diseases, catarrhs, measles, scarlet fever, small pOX, ACUTE RHEUMATISM, &¢., &c.; for preserv- 
ing water, milk, eggs. meat, preserves, wine, beer, ale ink, mucilage, paste, tobacco, and, in fact, eyery- 
thing subject to mould or decomposition; for disinfecting sick rooms, &c. 

Circulars with Directions Senton Application. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sealing Wax, White Gum Shellac, French Varnishes and Lacquers 


le ame are N oO M ro) R E ‘ PROM THE E 
Buropean Salicylic RHEUMATis M| palicylic Acid 
Medicine Co, GAUICY LIE A PROF. KOLBE, 


Paris and Leipzig. SURE CURE. Leipzig, Germany. 


RELIEVES IMMEDIATELY.—CURES PERMANENTLY, 


Now exclusively used by all the Celebrated Physicians of Europe and America; now being intro- 
‘duced throughout the United States, many miraculous cures havin been made, The highest Medical 
Academy of Paris report 95 out of 100 cures within 3 days. Only Eliminator of the Urie Acid in 
the blood, which is the prime cause of Rheumatism an Gout, and exists in their blood. 


Please send for Pamphlets and Price Lists. Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


Address WASHBURNE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Only Importers’ Depot, 23 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


The Chemist and Druggist, 


44a, Cannon Street, London. 


A Monthly Journal and Review of all matters pertaining to the drug trade or 
of pharmaceutical interest. 


THE RECOGNIZED ORGAN OF THE BRITISH DRUG TRADE. 


Std 


} Tur CuemisT AND Druaaisr was established in 1859, From then until now it has advanced in cir- 
| tulation and influence, and is now recognized as the first English drug trade journal throughout the 
) British Empire, It contains over one hundred uarto pages monthly (including advertisements), and 
| the volume complete contains over 500 pages of literas matter, all of interest and value tothe pharma- 
| ceutist reading English, in whatever part of the world he may reside. 
' Subscription, 10s. per annum (or $2.50 American currency), including postage to any part of the 
world. The subscription may date from any month, but no sums are received for periods shorter than 
one year, 

n the course of each year every subscriber receives FREE a handsome and useful Chemists’ and 
Drnggists’ Diary. 


oe 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


| 

| Are inserted in Tur CuEmisT AND Druaaist at the subjoined rates, from which no variation can be 
made on any ground whateyer: Whole page, £5; Half page, £2 15s.; Third page, £2; Quarter page, 
£112s.; Sixth age, £1 5s.; Eighth page, 18s.; Sixteenth page, 108.—subject to a discount of 10° per 


cent, if ordered for seven, or 20 per cent. if ordered for thirteen insertions, one out of the thirteen 

appearing in the Diary. 

= Subscriptions und advirtisemants may be arranged through the office of the American Druggists 
weular, 36 Beekman Street, New York, where specimen copies may be procured at 25 cents each, 

American currency accepted at the rate of flye dollars to the pound sterling. 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 
SAMES A. WEBB, 


DRUGGISTS” RECOHOL AND COLOGNE SPIRIT, 


Kerosene Oil, Spirits of Turpentine, &c. 


165 PEARL STREET, 
Between Pine and Wall Streets, INTE VY geet eo eee 


MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 
218 North Twenty-Second Street, Philadelphia, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LICORICE: 


IN EVERY FORM. 

HIGHEST AWARDS at the Franklin Institute 1874, at the Centennial 1876 and at the PARIS 
EXPOSITION 1878 for the purity, beauty and general excellence of our goods. 

The Retail Trade everywhere will find it more profitable and satisfactory to handle our goods than 
any in the market, either foreign or domestic. 

LICORICE IN STICKS, 8, 12, 14, 16 to the pound, all sizes same price. 

LICORICE LOZENGES or TABLETS in 5 and 10 Ib. boxes. 

(=~ Samples and prices on application. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
Nos. 91 & 93 Fulton St., New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Florida, Nassau and Mediterranean 


SPONGES. 
Chamois Skins, 
SHEEP’S WOOL SPONGE 


OIL DRESSED CHAMOIS 


A SPECIALTY. 
SAENGER, 


J . 
Importer of, and Wholesale Dealer in 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSICAL STRINGS, 


a) ae x Ln 


pres 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 106 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


Specialties: Italian, German, and French Violin, Guitar, and Banjo Strings, German Accordions, 
Concertinas, Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Mouth Harmonicas, Musical Boxes, Hand Organs, etc., etc., ete. 
Dealers will please send their cards for Catalogues. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCALES AND WEIGHTS, 


710 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
EVERY SCALE BEARING OUR NAME IS WARRANTED, OR CAN BE RETURNED 
In use in all the U. S, Mints and Treasury Departments. 

SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
=" BE CAREFUL TO GET THE GENUINE, 
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PROCTER’S 


Standard Strength and Uniform Quality, 


WITH UTMOST FREEDOM from ANIMAL TASTE and ODOR. 


FOR SALE BY 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., & McKesson & Robbins, 


Manufactured by WM. PROCTER, Jr., CO., Philadelphia. 


Something New and Nice!!! 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


A Cup oF CHOCOLATE INSTANTLY. 
The Greatest Invention of the Age for Hot Soda, Luncheon, Etc. 
PUT UP IN ONE POUND AND HALF-POUND CANS. 
WHOLESALE PRICE, $6.50 AND $4.00 PER DOZEN. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF DRUGGISTS’ CONFECTIONERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. ; 


WILLIAM ROWORTH & SONS, 


(Svcczssors To Sam’L W. RowortH & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE 


PHARMACEUTICAL LOZENGES 


AND CHOICE CONFECTIONS. 
854 PEARIU pee NEW YWTorRx:&. 


One door north of “ Brooklyn Suspension Bridge,’’ 


PROPRIETORS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROWORTH'S ROWORTH'S 
Renowned Reliable True Eng, Coltsfoot Rock. 
REMEDIES. PURE WHITE 

ROWORTH’S Rock Candy, 


Diamond Crystals, All Strings. 


Celebrated Eng. Bath Pipe. 


Roworth’s Chlorate Potassa Troches, 

Roworth’s Carbonate Iron Troches, 

Roworth’s Eng. Peppermint Troches, 
Roworth’s Mur. Ammonia Troches, 

Roworth’s Chilo. Pot. and Carbolic Acid Troches. 
Roworth’s Sanguinarian Troches, 

Roworth’s Nervine Troches 

Roworth’s Pepsin and Iron Troches, 


Roworth’s Bronchial Troches, 
Roworth’s Carbolic Acid Troches, 
Roworth’s Salicylic Acid Troches, 
Roworth s Pine Tree Tar Troches, 
Roworth’s French ¢ harcoal Troches, 
Roworth’s Bromide Potassa Troches, 
Roworth s Bicarb. Potassa Troches, 
Roworth’s Santonine, or Worm Troches, 
Roworth’s Tamarindus Indica Troches, Roworth’s Eucalyptus Troches, 
Roworth’s Cubeb and Chl. Pot. Troches, Roworth’s Astringent Rose Leaf Troches. 


LONDON HOSPITAL THROAT LOZENCES, 
as formulated by Morell Mackenzie, M. D., Honorary Medical Superintendent of the Hospital for the 
Diseases of the Throat, Golden Square, London. 
N.B.—W. R. & Sons manufacture with the strictest care all kinds of medicated lozenges, or troches, 
for druggists and physicians, according to their own formulas, in quantities of 5 lbs. and upwards. 


BAY RUM ESSENCE. 


(SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL OF BAY.) 
This Essence is perfectly soluble in spirit of the proper strength, and will make instantly, without 
flltering or waste, clear Bay Rum, of quality superior to that made from Oil of Bay. Price five dollars per 
pound. One pound to ten gallons. Directions on each bottle. For sale by 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


74 William Street, New YorkE. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
BUSWELL & ROGERS, 

E. J. HART & CO., 
FREDERICKSON & HARTE, | New ORLEANS. 


REDINGTON & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 


FULLER & FULLER, 
MORRISSON, PLUMMER & CO., | Curoaco, 


MASON. CHAPIN & CO., 
G. L. CLAFLIN & CO., } ProviDENcE. 


WM. H. BROWN & BROTHER, BaLtTrmoreE. 


Law YorE. 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Fruit Extracts, 


LIQUOR FLAVORS, 


74 William Street, New York. 


A complete Catalogue will be forwarded by mail on application, accompanied by business card. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
PEPSIN, TOILET WATERS. 


For the Handkerchief or for Use in the Bath. 


Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Water, 


Violet Toilet Water, 


Multifiora Toilet Water, 
Rosodora Toilet Water, 
Lavender Flower Water, 
Concentrated Eau de Cologne. 


COLGATE & CO., 


HOY'T'’S 


GERMAN COLOGNE 


The Most Popular and Best Selling 


PERFUME OF THE TIMES! 


Sold by all Jobbers through- 
out the Country. 


Our method of advertising with perfume.! cards is 
voy er so to the Trade. 

e will send to dealers, upon application, a supply 
of Elegant Cards, advertising ‘‘Huyt’s German 
Cologne,” and perfumed with the same; and, in 
order that the distribution of them may be made 
mutually prefitable, we print on one side the busi- 
ness card of party. 

Send in your orders for this advertising matter. 


——__>— - 


“BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


The genuine Hoyt’s German Cologne has the name 
blown in the bottle and the signature of the parr 
etors printed in red across the label; and as an addi 
tional gua:antee of genuineness, all Hoyt’s German 
Cologne put =e hereafter will be stamped with a 
Unired States Internal Revenue Stamp of private 
design, to counterfeit or imitate which is felony, and 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, according to 
the provisions of the law. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


New York. 


New York Office, Cor. John and Nassau Sts. 
Paris Exposition Award Highest Prize 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THIS MAKES THE FIFTH GRAND PRIZE AWARDED FOR THEIR 
SUPERIORITY OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


Wholesale Agents: WM. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N. Y. 


es 4 Sere Asthma. 


relieffor 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Price 35<ts. by mail. 


* STOWELL & CO. 
ees Charlestown, Mass, 


SEIN DT Postage Stamp for complete List of 
Medical Journals and Medical Directories 
of the U. S. and Canada. Address, Dr. C. W. 
BERNACEI, New York (Station E). 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 


Violin Strings and Musical Merchandise, 


No. 4 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Near Broadway, (P. O. Box 4963,) New York. 
Manufacturers of the 
“BRUNO GUITAR.’ 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JAMES H. SACKETT, 


Manufacturing Perfumer, 
And Proprietor of the Celebrated 
SACKETT’S MAGIC COLORIS, 


Which will restore red or gray hair to a natural 
brown or black, Also, 


SACKETT’S LIGHTNING HAIR DYE, the 
best in the world. 


CHIRIS’ WASHED POMADE, in original cans, 
at 30c. per lb., constantly on hand. 


SACKETT’S POMADE PRILLIANTING 


which will never turn rancid. 


SACKETT’S CAPILLARY, a reliable hair — 


dressing, for the promotion of the growth of the 


hair. —— 

My Cosmetics, Shaving Soap, Bay Rum, Cologne 
Waters. Extracts, Toilet Powders, Florida Water, 
and Hair Preparations are well known aid guaran- 
teed to be as repre ented. Send for price list. 


122 Liberty Street, New York. 
M noe 
ALT EXTRACT 


The GENUINE IMPORTED PREPARATION 
is now offered at a 


Greatly Reduced Price. 
A Delightful Nutritious Beverage. 


A Pleasant, Invigorating Tonic. 


-| A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for disorders of the 


Throat, Chest, Lungs, and Stomach. 
A Strengthener for the Debilitated, especially 
Nursing Mothers. 


A Substitute for Ale, Beer, Porter, and all other 
Alcoholic Drinks. 

Every bottle of the genuine imported Hofi®s 
Malt Extract must bear the label of the Sole 
ag 3 for the United States and British Provinces 
of North America, 

TARRANT & COMPANY, 


278 & 280 Greenwich Street, 


NEW YORK © 
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MENSMAN’S 

" , The great necessity fora 

ae fluid food that would pos- 

sesa ALL THE ELEMENTS 

NECESSARY FOR THE suP- 

4 PORT OF THE SYSTEM hay- 

ing been long felt by the 

Medical Profession, we call 

attention to this prepara- 

tion, containing the entire 

nutritious. properties of the 

muscular fibre, blood, bone 

and brain of a healthy bul- 

lock, dissolyed by aid of 

, , heat and pepsin, and pre- 

served by spirit; thus constituting a perfect nutri- 
tive. reconstructive tonic. 

It is nct a mere stimulant, like the now fashion- 
able extracts of beef, but contains blood-making, 
force generating and life-sustaining prope ties, pre- 
eminently calculated to support the system under 
the exhausting and wasting process of fevers and 
other acute diseases, and to rebuild and recruit the 
tissues and forces. whether lost in the destructive 
march of such affections, or induced by overwork, 
general debility, or the more tedious forms of 
chronic disease. Itis friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach, and. where there is a fair 
remnant to build on, will reconstruct the most 
shattered and enfeebled constitution. It is en- 
tirely free from any drugs. Dispensed in 16 ounce 
bottles. 

‘“°DR. MENSMAN’S BEEF TONIC 
‘Is a complete representative of lean and fat beef, 
bone, blood, and muscle. It consists of all the 
properties which combine in the development of the 
animal body, which are liquefied by an artificial pro- 
cess, simulating natural digestion. and retaining all 
of their alimentary values. It contains in their per- 
fection all the natural elements of the meat in their 
natural quantitative relations, without their ex- 
traneous or indigestible properties, and therefore 
requiring the least possible effort on the part of the 
stomach for its conversion into chyle, and its imme- 
diate absorption by the system. 

“This Tonic is free from any drugs or chemicals. 
and is a great invigorator and recuperant, I have 
used this preparation in several cases of sickness 
of a character which enables me to give the most 
favorable opinion of its great value in extreme sick- 
ness. Some of the cases referred to are hemorrage 
of the bowels, typhoid fever, bilious fever, irflam- 
mation of the bowels, where the greatest possible 
prosiration was present, and in which I found this 
meat tonic to accomplish results I could not obtain 
with any other preparation. It is a gentle stimu- 
lant, and allays the peculiar irritation of the stom- 
ach, which destroys the appetite in all forms of dis- 
ease, when the tone of the stomach is destroyed,” 

“We published the above article in the November 
Number of 1877, and will say that we have pre- 
scribed the tonic daily to date with the very best 
results."—Hd. Med. Helectic. 


The Best Three Touies of the Pharmacopeia: 
rTROnN, 


Phosphoras and Calisaya. 


We call the attention of the Profession to our 
Peon of the above estimable Tonics. as com- 
ined in our elegant and palatable Ferro-Phos= 
pnorated Elixir of Calisaya Bark, a 
combination of the Pyrophosphate of Iron and 
Catisaya never before attained, in which the nau- 
Seous inkiness of the Iron and astringency of the 
Calisaya are overcome, without an injury to their 
active tonic principles, and blended into a beautiful 
Amber-colored Cordial, delicious to the taste, and 
acceptable to the most delicate stomach. ‘This 
prepaiation is made directly from the «OWA L 
CAUISAYA BARK, not from IFS ALK A= 
LOIDS OR THEts SA LTS—being unlike 
other preparations called ‘* Elixir of Calisaya and 
Tron,” which are simply an Elixir of uinine 
and fron. (ur Elixir can be depende upon as 
being a true Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron. 
Each dessert-spoonful contains seven and a half 
grains Koyal Calisaya Bark, and two grains byro- 
phosphate of Iron, 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO,, 
Family aud Manufacturing Chemists, 


NEW YORK, 


McKLROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Preminm at the U. S. 


Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 
P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! Each Syringe made by me 
is distinctly marked “P. J. McElroy, East Cam- 
ridge, Mass.”’ 


eT | 


THE PERFECT SUPPOSITORY MOULD 


Will make a dozen Suppositories of any kind or 
size required. in one-sixth the time required by the 

melting and cooling process.” The ingredients 
Can be perfectly incorporated or placed at any point 
desired. Old style moulds are thrown aside after 
trial of the “ Perfect.” Price $4.00. Send for de- 
scriptive circular to 

PKEFEOCT MOULD CO., 

P. 0. Box 455, BUFFALO, N. Y, 


= on 


ALICIANA, 


— & . 
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FORTHE COMPLEXION 


ICLANA, is a new Cosmetic. 
ICIANA cures Freckles. 
ICIANA cures Chapped Hands. 
ICIANA cures Rough Skin. 
ICIANA Beautifies. 
ICIANA cannot be detected after 
application. 
ICIANA is the only cosmetic havy- 
ing a chemist’s certificate 
.as to its freedom from 
anything injurious. 
ALICIANA is elegantly put up in car-{ 
toons containing a box of 
choice pellets and sponge. 
ALICIANA is the best Toilet Prepara- 


tion known. 
Price, $7.50 per dozen. 

FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
NEW YORK, 
Wholesale Agents. 


> PPPPP> 
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CASWELL & C0’S 


HS, COLDS, OARS EARS 


THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE. 
PATENTED. 


TO TEE TRADE. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to our 
Slippery Elm Lozenges, which we consider 
one of the most simple, safe and efficacious medi- 
cines for Coughs and Throat Affections that we know 
of. 

Buy none by the pound, for they are counter- 
feit. The genuine has a 7ed Ha ee of which 
the above cutis afac-simile, All others put up in 
boxes or sold by the ounce are base frauds, and the 
trade are hereby cautioned. 


CASWELL’S NEW ELIXIR, 
FOR THE BLOOD. 


This new specialty is composed of the most valua- 
ble tonics known to the medical profession. 

Our Mr. Caswell’s long experience in manufactur- 
ing elegant Elixirs and bharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions entitles this new remedy to the confidence of 
physicians and the people; and they have but to try 
it once to justify our assertion. 


CASWELL’S MELINDA PILLS, 
FOR THE LIVER, 

These Pills are carefully made of the best known 
Hepatic Medicines, and are absolutely and purely 
VEGETABLE; for Constipation they are a 
specific CURE. 


CASWELL’S 
CAMPHOR ICE LOTION, 


For the preyention and cure of Chapped Hands, 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Roughness ef the Skin. 
and all cutaneous affections. The best preparation 
in the market. Magnificently put up and munificent 
in quantity. 


WAX FLOSS, 
A BEAUTIFUL DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 


So sulle d new and original—so beautiful in ap- 
pearance—delightful in use—brilliant in effect— 
that it reflects the appreciative words of St. Paul, 
that a fine head of hair is the glory of woman. 


CASWELL & CoO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, 


ALLAN HAY OCoO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Toilet Soaps 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE DRUG TRADE. 


Salesroom, No. 1179 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


OUR GOODS ARE SPECIALTIES, | 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


FAIRBANKS FOUNTAIN SYRINGE, 


BEST SYRINGE I 


N THE WORLD. 


7; AIRBAN ks 
| SELF-ACTING 


enema is required. 
ing; no air injected. Be 
the Bulb“ Syringes. We 
M.D., John B. Reynolds, 


rious syringes made here 


Manufactured by 


Factory, ANDOVER Maas. 


says: ‘‘ During a professional life of nearly fift 


Physicians and Druggists Notice, 


It.is finally conceded by the prominent physicians throughout the United 
States that the FOUNTAI 
whether used as a DovcHE For CaTarru, or for any other purpose where an 
It is self-acting; no valves to get out of or er; no pump- 


SYHENGE is superior to all others, 


sure to send for Circular before purchasin any of 
refer by permission to Charles B. Buckin ham, 
M D., George Hayward, M.D. Dr Winslow Lewis 
years, he has used all the va- 
orabroad. Allof them are more or less compli- 


cated, the valves soon getting out of order; and those without valves, incon- 
venient. The Fountain Syringe satisfactorily accomplishes all desiderata 
required. It deserves all success, and undoubtedly will 

In ordering specify distinctly Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringe, «11 others 
are infringements, and as such will be prosecuted to the fu nt extent 


command it.’’ 


of the ‘law 


TYER RUBBER C0., Sole Proprietors, 


121 Court St., cor, Sudbury, Boston. 


$5000 REWARD! 


We offer the above amount in cash to any Chem- 
ist or Physician of good and responsible standing 
in the United States, who shall find, upon a close 
chemical analysis, and produce satisfactory evidence 
thereof, that there is anything whatever in the Bran- 
dies, Wines, or Liquors sold by us for medicinal 
and family purposes, but the pure, genuine, and una- 
dulterated article as advertised. These goods are 
imported expressly for us, and are unchanged either 
in character or quality from the original packages. 
The subject of securing ourselves and our patrons 
against the uniform impositions practised in palm- 
ing off handsome packages of compounded trash 
has enlisted our earnest and untiring efforts for a 
long time, and we now unhesitatingly pledge to the 
country at large our character and reputation as 
Merchants and Pharmacists, that if the articles now 
offered by us for Medicinal and Family purposes 
are not pure, then none can be had in any part of 
the World. 

We invite Physicians and Connoisseurs to give us 
a call, and we can prove to them our ability to 
furnish these reliable articles at even less prices 
than are usually charged for the handsomely la- 
belled but adulterated compounds so extensively 
sold all over the country. 


To Country Pruggists and Dealers 
who Purchase by the Case, a 
Liberal Discount is made, 


Sample cases containing 8 Pint Bottles, as- 
sorted, sent to any city address for *6. 


HEGEMAN & CO., 


Chemists and Druggists, 
(Established 1827), 
203 Broadway, Only. NEW YORK, 


Evening Express, Daily, Aug. 2%, 18%8. 

Messrs. HEGEMAN & Co., of 203 Broadway, Chem- 
ists and Druggists, who have been for a long time 
perfecting arrangements with one of the largest 

roducers of wines, brandies. etc , in the Old World, 
faye now made their arrangements complete, and 
under their advertisement offer a reward of five 
thousand dollars to any chemist or physician of 
good and responsible standing in the United States, 
who shall find upon a close chemical analysis, and 
produce satisfactory evidence thereof, that there is 
anything whatever in the orandies, wines, or liquors 
sold by them for medicinal and family purposes but 
the pure, genuine, and unadulterated article as ad- 
vertised. As pure liquor is the best medicine in the 
world, Messrs. Hegeman & Co. have filled a gap 
that has long existed. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HOM@OPATHIG MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N, Y, 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 
Small Vials, with directions. 


Nos. 1 to 15 in- 


Gluaive's.2998)9..282- 4-5... Se Per doz. $1.75 
Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 35 in- 
ClnslVe Buel: Pees ooo. Pee Perdoz. 3.50 


5 Vials, Pills, 
andiWVial‘Powdersigek. ....:. Se Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 

No. 1.—35 3 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 
Humphrey/aiMentors)... 20 c2cee. 5 See 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.30 


* 3.—28 °* t 6.00 
“ 4.—20 “ oe “ “ce “ . 4.50 
© 5.—20 * ad Paper Case se . 38.75 
STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERS...... .... ..... $850, $75, and $100. 
Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifies. 
One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 
Per dots sto hue, BE. ae Re oe 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator................ 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy, 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Glob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 
Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and inctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions. 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Home@opathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointmeut. 

Per dozen, $3.75. Per gross, $40.00. 

2 Catalogues and terms on application. eg 
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HOWT'’s 
INT EG WZ 


FLORAL COLOGNE. 


PERMANENT, 
DELICIOUS, 


DELICATE, 
REFRESHINC. 


In bottles, 25c. and $1 each. 


The Fashionable 
Perfume of the Day. 


The proprietors of 
Hoyt’s New Floral 
Cologne challenge com- 
parison with the produc- 
tions of any other manu- 
facturer. 

The celebrity and im- 
mense popularity of our 
goods have elicited vulgar 
insinuations which are 
calculated to intimidate, | 
which system cannot be 1 
too strongly denounced, |i|iK4 
and in connection with | 
which we would say that 
we are fully prepared to 
protect all purchasers of 
Hoyt’s New Floral | 
Cologne in all its rights 
guaranteed to us by the 
Jaws of the United States, || 
and earnestly request | 
prompt notice of any inter- 
ference. 

The new, elegant, and |) 
original designs which we |/hi\ 
have adopted as our Trade |} 
Mark, together withits real \ 
merit, have made this New 
FLORAL COLOGNE a source of profit to all who deal 
in it. 

We call the attention of the Trade to the fact that 
since the introduction of our New Floral Cologne 
many improvements have been introduced into the 
process of manufacture, extraction, &c., with a view 
of keeping pace with the rapidly increasing sale, and 
also with the result of greatly enhancing the quality 
of our goods and maturing their condition, The 
matiéres premiéres are procured from the best 
markets of Europe, and, wherever possible, from the 
best sources, 

Messrs. W. A. Hoyt & Co. devote their persona 
attention to this branch of their business, and no 
efforts or expense are spared so long as high quality 
is maintained. 


with Hoyt’s New Floral Cologne. Its dis- 

. tinguishing features 
which purchasers wil! 
please observe, each 
bottle bears our Trade 
Mark Label of hand- 
some Floral design, 
with thewords Hoyt’s 
New Floral Cologne 
thereon, a spiral strip 
encircles the long 
neck of bottle, which 
is covered with a 
green metallic cap- 
sule. Any other Co- 
logne bearing these 
distinctive features 
are imitations of our 
goods. 

Our New Fora 
CoLoenegivesalarger 
profit to the retailer 
than that of any other 
manufacturer of first- 
fH Class goods. It makes 
Sa haudsome and at- 


and notorieties of the 
day, with dealer’s bu- 
siness card appended, 
Himakes the ‘circula- 


always prepared to 
keep our customers 
supplied, 

ith each order for 
f not less than % gross 
ij trial size we give gra- 
tuitously 


One Holmes’ Favor- 
ite Atomizer filled 
| with our Cologne. 

4 One silver plated 
Card Holder. 
fe «One Banner Trans- 

A parency Sign (some- 
thing new). 

One box Perfumed 
Cards, 


Our New Fora 
CoLO@NE can be ob- 


Mt 


Sundries throughout 
the couutry, or from 
y the manufacturers, 


W. A. HOYT & CO., Perfumers, 


72 Church Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. H. PEACOCK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Physicians’ Patent Bottle Cases, 


618 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash.SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
5 sets ofreeds $65, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets $50, 1 set $40, 1 set $35. 
7 Octave all ROSEWOOD PIANOS $130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manfrs.cand Dealers,40 E. 4th Sc..N.¥. 
When ordering, please mention Drug- 
gists Circular. 


WARD & BIDDULPH, 
% College Place, 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE PATENT 


DUPLEX PAPER BAG, 


which is ined with either White or Blue 
Paper, especially adapted to thé use 
of the Drug trade, as it combines neatness 
with strength. 


Also Druggists? Paper and Manila 
Bags always on hand. 


Pure Cod-Liver Oil, 


MANUFACTURED ON THE SEA-SHORE FROM 
FRESH AND SELECTED LIVERS. 


The universal demand for Cod-Liver Oil that can 
be depended upon as strictly pure and scientifically 
prepared having been long felt by the Medical Pro- 
fession, we were induced to undertake its manu- 
facture at the Fishing Stations where the fish are 
brought to land every few hours, and the Livers 
consequently are in great perfection. 

This Oil is manufactured by us on the sea-shore, 
with the greatest care, from fresh, healthy Livers, 
of the Cod only, without the aid of any chemicals, 
by the simplest possible process and lowest tem- 
perature by which the Oil can-be separated from 
the cells of the Livers. It is nearly devoid of color, 
odor and fayor—havying a bland fish-like and, to 
most persons, not unpleasant taste. It is so sweet 
and pure that it can be retained by the stomach 
when other kinds fail, and patients soon become 
fond of it. 

The secret of making good Cod-Liver Oil lies in 
the proper application of the proper degree of heat; 
too much or too little will seriously injure the 
quality. Great attention to cleanliness is abso- 
lutely necessary to produce sweet Cod-Liver Oil. 
The rancid Oil found in the market is the make of 
manufacturers who are careless. about these matters. 

Prof. PARKER, of New York, says: ‘I have tried 
almost every other manufacturer's Oil, and give 
yours the decided preference.’ 

Prof. Hays, State Assayer of Massaehusetts, after 
a full analysis of it, says: “It is the best for for- 
eign or domestic use.”’ 

After years of experimenting, the Medical Pro- 
fession of Europe and America, who have studied 
the effects of different Cod-Liver Oils, have unani- 
, decided the light straw-colored Cod-Liver 
Oil to be far superior to any of the brown Oils. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Under the direction and personal supervision of 
W. F. FORD, Instrument Maker to St. Luke's, 
Mt. Sinai, New York State Women’s Hospitals, 
Bellevue, and all the other New York Hospitals, 


Manufacturers, Importers, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in 


Surgical, Dental, Orthopxdic Instruments, Ca- 
theters, Trusses, Supporters, Silk Stockings, 
Ear Trumpets, Splints, Anatomical Prep- 
arations, Local Anmsthesia Appar- 
atus, Laryngoscopes, Ophthalmo- 
scopes, Hypedermic Syringes, 

Axilla Thermometers, 
etc., ete., ete. 

(e" Special attention given to the manufacture 


of Instruments to order, in exact accordance with 
patterns furnished by Surgeons and Physicians, 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO,, 
Family and Manufacturing Chemists, 


NEW YORK. 


| DR. THOMPSON'S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 
AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 


Sold by all Wholesale and Retail .Druggists 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Ol 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


E. SCHEFFER, 


Apothecary and Chemist 


115 East Market 8t., Louisville, Ky. 


Prepares, by his improved method, published in 
American Journal of Pharmacy, February, 1872, 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN, 


One grain digests 12 te 18 grains of Coagulated 
Albumen. 


DRY PEPSIN, Concent’d, 
One grain digests 100 grains ef Albumen, 


LIQUID PEPSIN, 


One fiuid ounce dissolves 90 grains of Albumen. 


ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED. 


DAMIAN A! 


(TURNERA APHRODISIACA,) 


Botanical name determined by Prof. Lester F. 
Warp, and confirmed by Prof. Asa Gray, of Har- 
vard University. 


The Fluid Extract of ** Damiana’? 


pre ared by me has now, after six years’ trial by 
eading Physicians in every State of the Union, 
established itself as the best Aphrodisiac and special 
Tonic for the Sexual Orguns of both sexes known to 
the Medical World. 

Hvery haben result thus far reported has been 
obtained by the use of my preparation. 

This fact has induced certain parties in New York 
and Boston to palm off an article of their own 
manufacture as the genuine Helmick & Co.’s prepa- 
ration. The claimis a fraud, and the article offered 
is unworthy of trial, and if tried will result in 
disappointment. 

The special merits of my preparation are: 

The universally satisfactory results obtained in 
every case where fairly tested; its uniform strength 
and entire freedom trom irritating qualities; its 
pleasant taste; and, finally, its cheapness. 

Having been the first to introduce Damrana, my 
extended experience enables me to manipulate the 
drug more successfully than any of my competitors; 
und being the only dona fide importer of DAMIANA 
engaged in the manufacture of the Fluid Extract, 
enables.me to undersell all othesr: 

Pure DamIANA LEAVEs in any quantity supplied 
at lowest rates. 

Price List and Circular sent upon application to 


F. O. ST.CLAIR, 
(Late H. Hetmick & Co.) 


1428 R. I. AVENUE, Washington, D. 0. 


AN AMMONIATED EXTRACT OF 


PETROLEHUM. 
THIS LINIMENT WILL ALSO CURE 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, GLANDULAR SWBELLINGS, 
ASTHMA, SORE THROAT, TOOTHACHE, SWELLED 
FEET, EARACHE, COLD IN THE BREAST, SIDE, 
BACK OR LOINS, SPRAINS, STIFF JOINTS, 
CRAMP IN THE LEGS, and all other 
pains that come from coLps. 


It is well. known that Crude Petroleum possesses 
gent curative properties, especially when used as a 

iniment, but its offensive smell and the lack of 
several essential ingredients prevented its coming 
into general use. The former we have overcome; 
the latter, by many experiments, we have discovered, 
and we are now prepared to present the Public a Lin- 
iment that will in all cases give perfect satisfaction. 


As a Family Remedy it has no Equal. 

Small Size, Retail 25 cts, pr doz. $2.00 pr. gro, $21.00 

Large “ “50 “ “ 4.00 “6 42,00 
Address, 


W. EDWARD JERVEY, 


Sole Agent. 37 Dey Street, New York. 


| January, 1879. 


EZAMBURG TEA. 


J.C. Freszt & Co., of Hamburg. Germany, beg to 
call the attention of their friends, and of the con- 
sumers of Hamburg Tea, to the fact that they have 
registered in the U. 8. Patent Office, as their Trade- 
Mark, the words: ‘‘ Hamburger Thee” and “ Ham- 
bro’ Tea,” and they give notice that the sale by others 
of any medical compound under the name of Ham- 
burger Thee or Hambro’ Tea is an infringement of 
their Trade Mark, and as such unlawful. 


The full measure of damages will be exacted from 
all who shall be found to deal in imitations of our 
Trade-Mark. 


The genuine Hamburg Tea can be procured from 
A. BARTH, Importer and Sole Agent, 164 Bowery, 
New York. 


ag piss of the United sp, ts op 


\ 
YW" SOMETHING NEW! 


SOMETHING PROFITABLE! 
One Full Pound Package 


People’s Horse and Cattle Powders 
RETAIL PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


These powders are made from the very dest ma- 
terials, and are warranted Strictly Pure. They are 
put upin handsome fed boxes containing 16 oz, 
without the box; very attractive style; and are 
offered at the following prices: 

$24.00 


One Cross, - - - 
2.50 


One Dozen,- - - 

To any dealer who will send a sample order, 

circulars, show cards, lithographs, etc., will be fur- 

nished, Those ordering one gross, a local notice in 

paper for three months. Soliciting your esteemed 
orders, we are, yours truly, 

.O. FILER & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
* i Lyons, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
eR eS a SE SS 


ERYTHROXYLON COCK. 


The properties of this wonderful plant are the 
most remarkable of any known to the medical 
world. It possesses the power of stimulating all the 
vital functions of the human system, without leav- 
ing any after feeling of lassitude or reaction. 

“From repeated personal trials I am convinced 
that the use of Coca is highly beneficial, and, what 
is of great importance, its use is never followed by 

ny feeling of depression. 

wre ia “fe CHRISTISON, Bart., M.D., 

‘“‘ President of the British Medical Association and 
Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
sprees Fa , 45 

As a remedy for dyspepsia, nervous debility, pros- 
tration from malarial poisoning, palsy of the lower 
half of the body, and particularly for both nervous 
and muscular fatigue, it is the best and most re- 
liable remedy that can be found. It has been used 
for many years in its native lands—Peru and Bolivia 
—with most extraordinary success, and the reports 
of acientific travellers in those countries all corrobo- 
rate the foregoing statements. 

In addition, they remark that the use of Coca 
seems to contribute very largely to’ longevity, both 
from their own observation and from common re- 

ort. , 

P Coca is beyond doubt, also, the very best stimu- 

lant in all forms of low fevers, and in convalescence 

afier all severe attacks its use is highly beneficial. 

Professional men, students, and all literary 
workers, can exert themselves far beyond the 
natural enduring power by using this remedy, and 
that, too, without experiencing any evil effects after 
the stimulus is removed. 

IN sHORT, COCA IS NOT A SPECIAL STIMULANT, 
BUT A TRUE SUPPLY OF VITAL FORCE. It does not 
act like alcohol, opium, and other nervous excitants, 
leaving the person who has had a jem poset benefit 
from them worse than before, anda slave to a vice 
which sooner or later will carry him to an untimely 
grave; but while it excites and strengthens every 
Faculty of mind and body, it leaves behind it a per- 
manent benefit. 

No better evidence of this can be shown than that 
those who have taken it and felt its power feel 80 
much relieved that in a short time they cease to 
need it or any other stimulant, and have no desire 
for it until il health or overwork again demands 
a supply of renewed vitality. 

The virtues of this plant are fully represented in 
the following preparations, which are made with 
great care from the best selected Coca leaves. 


COCA BITTERS. 


THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN TONIC, 


An excellent cordial, prepared expressly for popu- 
lar use, and presenting in an elegant form all the 
wonderful health-giving properties of Erythroxylon 
Coca. 

Its use proves beyond all doubt that it is a sov- 
ereign remedy for disorders of digestion, chills and 
fever, nervous weakness, sick headache, and 


fatigue. 
ELIXIR OF COCA. 


A compound which exhibits the new remedy ina 
more concentrated form, and 


FLUID EXTRACT OF COCA. 


A preparation, every fluid ounce of which repre- 
sents 480 grains of the drug. 

The attention of physicians and pharmaceutists is 

articularly called to the last two as being thorough- 
y THlable in every way, and of exact strength and 

arity. 
5 Weare also prepared to supply all demands for 
fresh and finely cured Coca leaves, as we have un- 
usually excellent facilities for procuring them 
through our agent in Bolivia; and are confident that 
a finer article cannot be obtained in this country. 


QUICHUA COCA CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
72 William St., New York. 


January, 1879.] 
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THERAPEUTICAL VALUE 


CINCHONA ALKALOIDS. 


The many changes in the value of Quinine during the last few years have brought the lesser 
Alkaloids, formerly but little regarded, into more extensive use. This is especially the case with 
| Cinchonidia Sulph., for, while Quinidia is supposed to represent more nearly the therapeutical 
| value of Quinia, its sale has been far less than that of Cinchonidia, perhaps owing to its having 


been less prominently placed before the Profession and the higher price, although the recent 
advance in price of twenty-five per cent. and continued scarcity of Sulph. Cinchonidia will almost 
neutralize the latter consideration. 

Many practitioners claim equal effect for Cinchonidize Sulph. and Quiniz Sulph., given in the 
} same doses, and the widely published Madras experiments, in which nearly twenty-five hundred 
| cases of paroxysmal malarious fever were treated, would seem to confirm them in their opinion ; 
| the result being ninety-nine cures in one hundred for Sulphate Cinchonidia against ninety-nine 
and three-tenths for Sulphate Quinia. But however much physicians may be inclined to disagree 


} solubility, and recent experiments seem to prove that, when combined with Quinia, it renders 
i that salt more readily assimilable. The decolorization and excessive crystallization of Quinia have 
also been thought by many practitioners to injure its properties as a therapeutical agent. For 
these reasons we have been induced to offer pills of “‘ Hospital Quinine,” that the Profession may 
have an opportunity of proving the value of the opinions given above, and we will be happy to 
aid them by furnishing samples free of charge. 


This product, which has been for a long time denominated “ Hospital Quinine,” and. used 
with great success in many of our public institutions, is not a simple mixture of the Sulphates of 
Cinchonidia and Quinia, but the result of the concentration and crystallization of the mother- 
liquors, used in successive crystallizations (usually four), in which there is carried, with the salts 
of Cinchonidia and Quinidia to be eliminated, a nearly equal amount of Quinia. 

In presenting our “‘ Hospital Quinine ” Pills to the Medical Profession, we shall not determine 
the exact proportion of Quinidia and Cinchonidia, as we deem this unnecessary, but our ** Hospital 
Quinine,” in mother-waters, will be carefully tested, and the standard raised to fifty per cent. by 
the addition of Sulphate of Quinine, if necessary. 

We hope to be able to afford this product at nearly one-half the price of ether-tested, or pure 
Sulphate of Quinia when our arrangements for the mamufacture of the latter become more ex- 
tensive—instead of a difference of only twenty-five cents per ounce, 
many years prior to December, 1877. 


at which it was quoted for 


We submit below our present list prices for Sulphate of Cinchonidia, Quinine, and * Mospital 
Quinine”’ Pills. 


CELATINE COATED SULPHATE CINCHONID 
: Seater renee ee ee = 


| Bottles Bot les Bottles | Bett] s 


ROR: ales pega baer 
a ie =—_ 1 I AS wa. 
| Cinchonidia, Sulphate...... ... a gr. | 7 | 3.50 | Cinchonidia, Sulphate...... .. 4 grs. 2 50 | 12 25 
Cinchonidia, Sulphate... ....... 2grs. 125 | 6 00 | Cinchonidia; Sulphate... ......! ders. 2 85 | 14 00 
Cinchonidia, Sulphate.......... 3 grs., 1 85 | 9 00 
: 6é 
 CELATINE COATED HOSPITAL QUININE PILLS.” 
Bottles Bottles Bottles | Bottles 


’ 


100 pills 500 pills 100 pilis 500 pills 
| | 


| 
| 
i | 
| 


| “Hospital Quinine”’............ 1gr. | 125 | 6 00 J‘ Hospital Quinine”’............8 grs.| 3 25 | 16 00 
| | | 
| “Hospital Quinine”’.......... 1% grs.| 1 75 | 8 50 I** Hospital Quinine ”............ ters.) 4 25 | 21 00 
| be 
“ Hospital Quinine ”’........... 2 grs.| 2 25 11 00 J‘ Hospital Quinine”... ......... 5 grs.| 5 00 | 24 75 
1 


CELATINE COATED SULPHATE QUININE PILLS.’ 


pices Bottles 
100 pilJs| 500 pills 


Bottles 
100pills 


Bottles 
500 pills 


Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph..1 gr. | 2 00 
Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph 1} grs.| 2 90 
Quinine, Sulph, and Bi-Sulph..2 grs.| 3 %5 


5 50 | 27 25 
700 | 34 75 
18 50 p Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph..5 grs.| 8 % | 43 50 


9 % | Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph. 
14 25 


.3 grs. 


Quinine, Sulph. and Bi-Sulph..4 grs. 


_ Send for full price list and formula book containing therapeutical notes. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


Wholesale Druggists and Manufacturing Chemists, 
91 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


| on this point, it is generally conceded that Cinchonidia has an undoubted advantage in its easier 


REVIEW OF THE 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 


[Prices for Large antities, and in Original 
‘ackages. | 


January, 1879. 


The drug trade during last month was fully up to 
the average for December, and prices: were fairly 
maintained. The results of last year’s business were 
generally very much more satisfactory than for 
1877, and the outlook for 1879 is good. 

Gold has at last touched par. 

ALCOHOL is easier at $2.07 to $2.10. 


ASHES are unchanged at 5iéc. and 534c. for 1st 
sorts Pot, and 6l4c. for Pearl. 


BEESWAX is in fair demand at 2614c. and 2Théc. 
for prime Western and Southern. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. Opium has expe 
rienced considerable movement since our last issue. 
Telegrams from Smyrna quoting at 134 piastres, 
strengthened the price here, and holders asked $3.75 
gold in bond, at which price the market is quiet but 
steady. Morphine was advanced by manufacturers 
to $3.75. Arsenic has further advanced 23¢c. and 
2c. for present delivery and 2!4c. and 2%¢c. to ar- 
rive. Annatto is much lower at 23)éc. for good 
quality. Arnica Flowers are in better supply and 
procurable at 12c. <Assafetida of prime quality is 
scarce and high at 20c.; lower grades, however, are 
procurable at 14c. to 1%. Arrowroot, Bermuda is 
easier at 3914c. Balsam Copaiba has improved in 
price and the tendency is upward, holders asking 
35c., sales have been effected at 34c. Balsam Tolu 
has improved and the market rules at 74c. Canada 
Balsam is in large stock and dull at $1.25 and $1.35. 
Cubeb Berries, on account of further arrival 
declined to 11c., but have lately been bought up 
and nominally held at 20c., though l4c. will buy 
to arrive; the demand has largely increased: 
within the last few months, for smoking to relieve 
asthma. Vanilla Beans of fine quality are firmer at 
$12.50. Tonca Beans Angostura continue firm. Terra 
Japonica or Gambier remains unchanged at 4c. Cat- 
echu or Cutch is still quoted at 6c, and 6c., but the 
price can be shaded for lots. Campior has decidedly 
improved, and refiners ask 27%c. and 28c, Shellacs 
are still quoted at our previous prices, but lots may 
be obtained at aconcessionofic. perlb. Cas/or Oil 
has been advanced to 14c. and 14%c. for barrels and 
cases from manufacturers’ hand, it is expected 
that the prices will be well maintained.  Qi/ 
of Anise rapidly advanced to $2.50, $2.75 and is 
now held at $3.00, although it is not supposed this 
price will be long maintained. (id of Cassia con- 
tinues low at 70c. gold. Oi of Bergamot is dull at 
$2.60 gold. Oil of Citronella is unchanged, but 
firm. Oi of Lemon, $2.35 gold for Sanderson's, 
Ou of Peppermint $1.60 and $2.25 for cans and bot. 
tles. Oil of Sassafras has receded to 45c. Oil 0 
Wintergreen has further advanced to 
ftose Kisanlik has declined to $7.50 gold. Oil of 
Cioves sells at $2.40-and $2.50. Oil of Pennyroyal is 
higher at $1.25. Malaga Olive Oil, $1.16 per gal. 
Ou of Sesame, $1.05. Orange Peel Malaga 6c. Vb. 
Us Sepie, 15e. Spigelia Root is firm at the advance, 
50c. -Prime Colombo Root brings full prices, 13c. to 
15c. Seneka Root is quoted at 50c. to 5%c. Canary 
Seed is lower at $1.65 and $2.15; the stocks are still 
very large. Cardamom Seedscontinue firm. Zama- 
rinds are very scarce, $4.50 per keg being asked 

uinine is unchanged, American ruling from manu- 
acturer’s hands at $3.60 and prices for foreign 
brands remain firm. Citric Acid is lower at 59c. and 
d8e. for one and five keg lots. Tartaric Acid, is still 
held at 463¢c. gold for, Crystals, and 4716c. and 48c, 
for Powdered. Cream of Tartar Crystals are in 
better stock and lower at 29c. and 29%c. gold, while 
powdered sells for 30c. and 3ic. for barrels and cases. 
Bichromate of Potassium is easier at 135¢c. aud 13%c. 
Prussiate of Potassium is without change @ 22c. 
Bromide of Potassium is still selling at 35c. in bulk. 
Jodide of Potassium rules firm at the advance noted 
in our last. Chlorate of Potassium is easier at 17K. 
gold. Borax, refined,is held at 9%4c., supplies of 
crude are legs plenty and the tendency seems to be 
upward. Blue Vitriol is very low at 54%c. and 6c. 
Sal Ammoniac is steady at 11c, gold. Chlorinated 
Lime,1.1-5¢. and 1.3-10c. Soda Ash, 146c. and 15¢. 
gold. Sal Soda, 1.1-10c. and 1.1-7 gold. Caustic So- 
da, 334c. and 3%c. for 60 per cent. English Bi Carb 
Soda, 334c. gold. Amerzcan, 344 to 4c. Spices are 
quiet and little inquiry for even jobbing parcels. 
Jamaica Ginger Rvot, Bleached is weaker at 19¢c., 
Unbleached, of prime quality, 18c. Singapore Black, 
Pepper, 1234c¢. Sumatra, 11%c. and 12c. Pimento is 
lower at 15}éc. and 16c, Cassia, unchanged at 21c, 
fiace and African Ginger, 434c. to 54%c, Red Pep- 
pers, unchanged. 11%c. and 12c. Prime Mace, 80c. 
Nutmegs, 81c. and 82léc. all gold. Bank Oil, 31¢c. 
Straits Oil, 83c, 


PRICE-CURRENT. 


JOBBERS’ RATES, 
January, 1879. 
DYESTUFFs. 

[Yor many articles sold to Dyers, see“ DRuas anp 
CHEMIOALS,””] 

Aniling; Red..tescases aws..cc o.-- 2 100 300 
See ty aBlaeizcracres ce). s ssc ore ae f0s 8.50. .2 50 
ae Geen, paste and powder..J6 450 7 00 
“Violet %. 5600 800 
peek Powder lb, 1% 236 
Brazil Wo Re. <0 13 

6 7 

_ 65 

16 18 

80 34 

20 26 

134 17 

atch 5 534 8 

Dippi = 11 

Divi Divi. anid Role ais 0 gel0 ePsebante sd ton 7000 %5 00 

Extract Indigo 60 65 
Fuller’s Earth. 2 2g 

Bustic ocsAgind, ts... 1% 3 

‘6: Hiextrepi4: 3. 25 30 

Green Ebony..... 6 8 

Indigo, Bengal 175 200 

“Guatemala 135 150 

‘Madras, No. 1 85 95 

‘“* Manilla, No. 1........ $i ot dD, 85 95 

¢ BSE, ere deh. VD. 95 AB 

Tron Liquor............ Wairen thease b 2 80 


$2.10. Oil o 


Lac Dye, powdered. ............. lb, 


35 
LOSWOOG fb. 183 006 142. Sus deave ps ». 13% 
= Extract, assorted ....... db, 15 17 
6 Ga Fact lo. 11 12 
MOU GIG aie dis caches «oe socackns lb, 9 12 
WEED EIS Ui ste eas cies <> pgine’> «i bbl. 12% 1 35 
BMiridte pL Tin Se ok 6k tals ote bb. 2 15 
se Pe RUPONE: 6 eet wees lb. -- 23 
st se” Crystal ie: 4 2.55 can lb. 25 30 
OTN UIM MME lt sain ena stort aacd tite lb, 20 25 
Persian Berries ........60 essses lb, 75 80 
Prussiate of Potash............ . 1b. 24 28 
ae Rs TOS crt 0: sacie a lb. 85 90 
Pyroligneous Acid.... .......... gal. 30 35 
quer Pron Barik 20. tit cwaa ed dae lb. 2 4 
DRDIOW ORM es cat. e. came eign’ dro lb. (i) 80 
ae GRITACE one c'sc. sitet aners lb, — 1200 
Sapanwood.... ... Beye os 5 
Soluble Blue... lb. 70 75 
Sumach. ... ‘ .ton. 50 00 90 00 
TOPMeric: Sms 3 nia ne are oa 0b. 10 12 
SEEDS. 
Canary, in bags, 34g bushels....bush, 1175 2 30 
Hemp Seed, ‘* Sf ..bush. 150 1 80 
Linseed— 
A American __......... therce — _- 
nd Re rough ..... bush. 15 1 75 
e Bombay sachets. bush. — 210 
SPICES. 
Cassia; ‘in mats?.:...... 20.2.2. lb. 221, OT 
QlOveawed ses teat sete ade lb. 40 48 
Ginger root, African.......... lb, 7 9 
BP “* Jamaica, powdered../d. 26 28 
MACOMA A acer iier cote oS, lb, 85 95 
Nutmpem CNG 1)iante. ce eee wb. 90 1060 
Pepper (whole). >... -s00c5s. sc. lb, 15 18 
Pimento... SS Sag ere lb, 15 18 
DRY PAINTS. 
Blatk, Leadec2 3... 2s -.e lb. 12 16 
Blue, Celestial ott: 3.288 scticeuic. A 15 18 
Same ONInGse > cite S. ofesWeecincs lb 85 90 
5S Prossian (Ser. 6.. lb. 65 70 
Sf ES solublen?....2; Ses: lb. vi) 5 
Ultramarine....... ... ld. 20 30 
Brewa, Spanish ... . lb, 14, 2 
Carming) NOo 40. [%...25.08 «cS econ 0z 55 65 
Ohalkp lamp ii. .iF2~ 22 iieen cate lb, 1 2 
Blnoewiliers... 8. ts ewe dies lb. 28 34 
F Mshechiss «po an5. Meehan tes lb. 16 21 
Greeny Parigg eset. acpi cede: lb. 22 28 
i CUPOMEC! DIM crete voc aicee lb, 1¢ 25 
Guin.Gopalen 2.05.8 2 8ticsensn: lb, 35 aw 
Soh Shellac, orange: ne, .....3 lb 28 85 
f * NAGE to ctr we'sscaks lb. 24 28 
Lampblack, Coach....... ... ....lb 17 20 
s¢ HOG Yaa a. ae Sos ose lb. 26 30% 
s Ordinary Ooo sas sees lb. 6% 10% 
Litharge, powdered..... ......... lb. 8 11 
Manganese black omde.......... 1b. 5 7 
Ophrep trench, che. 22. Me..2 seen: lb 134 6 
*. American we... ot erie cra was Wb. 1% 2% 
Orange, mineral, English ....... lb, 16% 1 
Prince Bro’s Iron Ore Paint ....... 1b. 2 2% 
Pumice Stone, best ..... ......... lb. 4 6 
Red, Venetian, American,. ..... lb. 1% 26 
Se % FER. &iCo ser. . lb. 2 3 
Red Lead, American .. .......... Wb. 8 11 
by MO PTSHE T-ceeeeiuns cat: Wb, 9 11 
ROSOPINEC $82 Fe sc. cic SD 14 20 
Rotten Stone; softs... .. ce... sees b. 7 9 
Sand Paper flint.............. ream. 2%5 825 
Saponifier (Concentrated Lye). . case — 4650 
Sienna, Italian, burnt . .° ...... db. 12 15 
HW) ss Paws. MG Sette asi Wb. 12 14 
fe American SEO OSey Tee. 6 7 
Smalts, assorted colors............ lb, 9 25 
Umber, crude, Turkey........... lb, 4% 
Fé burnt £5208 sf: ac capers 1b. 6 
“ FAW... Sab saci sds awe eee Wb. 5 
Vermilion, Chinese - B 80 90 
ce PAMCHEAN « . A asa nic ue wb. 18 22 
es English, pale......... 1b 70 80 
ff + 7q 80 
White, China ‘ 18 21 
iy Cremnitz... 32 35 
rs Blakes Pieces sic. tokeet 18 21 
ye Mende puree. 2. cee soe: 8 9 
“ “ee goo Ne ae 
= Tee lala’, ei: nts — — 
ss BATISS. Cn es cana lb, 2 Qh 
i Zinc, American.... ...... lb, 10 11 
yu Se Hrenchw peo —. e.. 1b. 13 14 
a oe SPATIAD dc Sk. che lb, 
PAINTS IN OIL. 
Black’ Ooach=:. vee -: 1, 18 20 
£0 AINE Oe cr See pao ee ee lb. tM 14 
Blue, Chinese. ce. . 2. tee lb, 80 90 
St Paint Ah 9 5 Os + oad Ot ob lb. 8 15 
“Prussian, to best.:......... lb, 52 65 
Brown, Vandyke, “ ...:....... 1b. 18 28 
Drier, Patent American.......... Lb. Wh 12 
es af Hnagtish oes, se lb, 13 16 
Green; Chrome 5: 2.1 25... lb, 18 25 
_ Pmpertal: 5, oes 5 lb. 13 15 
ae Paris. 20028. 2- TIO AS 2 ip 1b. 40 15 
& Verdisris S)- - fare: S22: 50 60 
“~~ Prince Bro’s Iron Ore Paint./d, q 8 
Putty in Liadders................ lb. 234 3 
* bulk?) oe Bae a lb. 24 23% 
Red, Venetian, fair to best. . lb 6 12 
Sienna, burnt. .: . Foy.,. .28::-,:... lb; 18 20 
eS EAVES. 0 cca sen eecee eetels lb. 18 20 
Umber burnt?) .. 2 .. (8 1b. 15 18 
ae BOW Tree scciote Sarr te ce 2 lb. 15 18 
White Lead, English B.B. .. .. 4d. 11 12 
s American pure. ....lo, 8 83¢ 
Ue §§ O00 ..'.+.% lo. q 8 
“ bbe air lb ~ — 
White Zinc, American ........... . 9¢ 10 
bes Mrench  *.. ec oce. lb, 16 18 
Yellow Chrome, fair to bes+ ..... lb. 18 30 
eye Ochre: #2 5 Bb. 10 15 
OILS. 
BBD, DOIG: oe he eich mee gal. 34 88 
Olive, casks or less .. .......... a. 125 140 
a int bottles ... .. per box, — 550 
Linseed, city, casks.............. gu. 60 65 
= SF eg DOLLGH ins ac: Seer ga. 65 20 
Paint, extra boiled. ..0 8s gal, 20 15 
OTE oe o> chindterads esis gs tuins o's ~9@. 110 120 
UY LE a oc hater fe ee a en gu. 60 WwW 
PN ORSHIGOL) 2. nhw aoe Soe tee a 85. 1 20 
Late) Nov Ty winter os.) se. eee gal 65 5 
Petroleum, crude ......2..... ., gal, 10 12 
§ refined prime, bbls..gad. 15 20 
Palm Oil (Casks, 9¢c.)....2., ami lb, 16 18 
tralia, DGIBT. 1c. ULA see gai. 36 40 
Spirits Turpentine.........°.... ga. 31 34 
VARNISHES. 
American Wearing Body........ gw. 350 8% 
Coach Body...... eee Pie --gal, 300 3 25 
by fen yr eee --9@, 125. 1% 
Furniture........., +eee GQ. 110 800 
Black Asphaltum..”.,” eoeee GQ, WM 100 
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SHAKERS’ HERBS. 


ated ap pene mmamige Spying | 4 Also in 1 02. 


papers, at an advance of 6 


pound. Roots 


and Barks are crushed, and put up in 1 ib. bundles. 


Alder Bark, Black (Prinos Verticillatus).... 
* Berries, Black (Prinos sii! ee eee b. 
“ Red or Tag (Alnus Serratula)........ wb, 

Angelica Leaves(Angelica Atropurpurea). ./b. 

Ash Bark, Mountain (Pyrus Amer,)... ...10. 

ay White (Fraxinus Acuminata).,../, 


Ash Berries, Pnckly ....... seaded OG thie lb 
Aven’s Root (Geam Rivale)................ lb, 
Balm, Lemon (Melissa Officinalis)......... 1b, 

«Sweet (Dracocephalam Canar)... .. lb, 


« of Gilead, Buds (Populus Balsamif)./). 
Balmony (Chelonia Glabra) ...... ........d. 
Balsam, Sweet (Gnaphaleum Polyceph).. ./d, 


Barberry Bark (Berberis Vulgaris)......... lb 
Basil, Sweet (Ocymum Basilicum) .. ... i) 
Belladonna Leaves (Atropa Belladonna).. ./d, 
Beth Root (Trillium Purpureum).......... lb, 


Bittersweet, Bark of Root (Celastrus Scan),/d, 
ss Herb (Solanum Dulcamara).. ./b. 
Blackberry Bark, of Root (Rubus Occiden)../d, 
§ Root (Rubus Occidentalis)...../d, 


Blue Flag. Root (Iris Versicolor).... ..... lb, 
Boneset (Eupatorium Perfoliatum).... ... lb 
Borage <Bouaga Officinalis) ......2-....... lb. 

' Boxwood Bark (Cornus Fiprida)........ .. lb. 
‘ PIOWOIO! Soe ss Sots ews lb, 
Buckthorn Berries (Rhamnus Catharticus).Jd. 
Bugle, Sweet (Lycopus Virginicus)........ 1b. 
Burdock Leaves (Arctium Lappa)......... 1, 

“AT pRoot.f. .... 3 244 eee lb. 

Se BSeedavs...... ww EF SS! 1b, 
Butternut Bark (Juglans Cinerea)......... lb. 
Button Snake-root (Liatris Spicata) as ae, lb, 
Canker Weed (Prenanthes Alba) .. ....... lb, 


Carduus, pa (Centaurea Benedicta) .. .7d. 
Catnep, or Catmint (Nepeta Cataria)....... lb 
Celan ine, Garden (Chelidoninm mptss) is 


) 
Centaury, American (Sabbatia Angularis)./d. 


Cicely, Sweet (Uraspermum Claytoni)..... b 
Cicuta Leaves (Conium Maculatum)....... 
Clary (Salvia Sclarea) ..:... Pree - TESS 
Cleavers, or Clivers (Galium Aparine)... Jd 


Cohosh, Black, Root (Macrotys Racemosa). lb. 
sd Blue, “ een Thalic) ld, 


as Red, "(Acta Rubra)... oo lb, 
& White, ‘ (Acteea Alba)........... 1. 
Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara).............. b 
Comfrey Root (Symphitum Officinalis). .../d 
Cotton Root Bark (Gossypium Herb)... .. 1b, 


Fern, Meadow, Leaves (Myrica Gale)... dd. 
“Sweet (Comptonia Asplenifolia)..... Wb. 


“Male (Aspidium Filix-mas) 1b. 
lb. 
Frostwort (Cistus Canade citar lb. 
Garget (Phytolacca Decandra):....... 1d. 
Golden Rod, Sweet (Solidago Odora) . 1b. 
Gravel Plant (Epigea Repens) ... .. 1b. 
Hardhack Leaves {spires Tomentosa) Wb. 
Heal-All (Prunella Vulgaris). .............. 1b, 
Heart’s Ease SE Saletan Persicaria) 1b. 
Henbane, Black ( yee? hee Niger).... .b, 
High ye Bark(Viburnum Oxycoccus)/d. 
Horehound (Marrubium Vulgare):..... :.. lb, 
Horsemint (Monarda Punctata)............ lb 


ivy, Ground (Glecoma Hederacea) ......°. lb 
Johnswort (Hypericum Perforatum)....... 1b 
Ladies’ Slipper (Cypripedium Flayum..... 1b 
Laurel Leaves (Kalmia Latifolia).......... 1b. 
Larkspur Seed (Delphinium Consolidum). db; 
Lettuce,,Garden (Lactuca Sativa).......... lb. 
$4 Wild (Lactuca Elongata).......... 1b, 
Life Everlasting (Gnaphaleum Polyceph.).Jd. 
Life Root (Senecio Aureus) ......... 1b. 
Lily, White Pond (Nymphe Odorata)...... 1b. 
“Yellow ‘ (Nuphar Adyena)........d. 
Liverwort, or Liver Leaf (Hepatica Triloba).Jb. 
Lobelia Herb (Lobelia Inflata) . .......... 1b, 


Marjoram, Sweet (Origanum Majorana).. ./d. 
1b, 


Masterwort Root (Heracleum Lanatum).... ie 
b 


bees (Anthemis Cotula) ............ 
Milkweed Root (Asclepias Syriaca)........ 2b. 
Mouse Ear (Gnaphaleum Uglinosum)...... Wb. 
Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus).......... lb, 
Mouth Root (Coptis Trifolia).... .......... b, 
Motherwort (Leonorus Cardiaca)...... Seren Coe 
Mugwort (Artemisia Vulgaris) ....... ek. 00 
ein Herb (Verbascum Thapsus) ...... wb. 
eons, Black (Solanum Dulcamara). ./d. 
Oak Bark, Red (Quercus Rubra)........... 2b. 
pe Black :\Quercus Tinctoria)......1. 
oe White (Quercus Alba) ......... lb 


Oak of Jerusalem Chenopodium Botrys).. 
Parsley Seed (Apium Petroselinum)........ 
Pennyroyal (Hedeoma Pulegioides).. 
Peony Root (Pceonia Officinalis).. 
Peppermint ‘Mentha Piperita) .. 
ewort (Amaranthus Hypochondriachu 
Plantain Leaves :Plantago Major). 
Poke Berries ,Phytolacca Decandra) 
poypody See mg Vulgare).... 
Poplar Bark (Populus Tremuloides).. 
Poppy pak (Papaver Somniferum) 
8 


Scabious, Sweet (Erigeron ain eH eID: 
andica).. 
Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia Officinalis),. ....% 


ca] 
oO 


SSS 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR ADVERTISING PAGES. li 
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EpulesD (Scutellaria Lateritolia).......... wb. 
Skunk-Cabbage (Symplocarpus Feetida). .. .i, 
Soapwort (Saponaria Officinalis)........ .. ib, 
Solomon’s Seal (Conyallaria Multiflora. .... ib. 
Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum)..... lb, 
Spearmint (Mentha Viridis)........<....... lb. 
Spice Bush Bark (Laurus Benzoin)......... lb. 
Spikenard (Aralia Racemosa). ............ lb. 


Squaw Vine, Root (Mitchella Repens)...... 1b, 
“Weed (Senecio Obovatus). ..... ..dd. 
Strawberry Leaves (Fragaria Virginiana). .2d. 
Sumach Bark (Rhus Glabra).............%. lb, 
gS Berrios. ik Fh WR. MW Fok BE. 2. 


= Leaves jake vitae a sa ois «sap e's . 
Summer Savory (Satureja Hortensis). ....1d. 
Tamarack Bark a inus Microcarpa)....... 1b, 
Tansy, Double (Tanacetum Vulgare).... .. 1b. 
Thorn Apple Leayes (Datura Stramonium, ./d 

“ FoF) ROOM: daiap eo ee ipimerieeias. «tic 7) 
Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum)...... ........ Wb. 

- nglish (Thymus Vulgaris) ........ 2. 
Turkey Corn (Corydalis Formosa).......... 1b. 
Vervain (Verbena Hastata). .......  ...... lb. 
Violet, Blue (Viola Cuculata).............. 1b. 
Water Dock (Rumex Aquaticus)........... 2b. 
Water Pepper (Polygonum Hydropiper).. ..2d. 
Wild Ginger (Asarum Canaqense) ....... 0b, 


Wild Indigo (Baptisia Tinctoria).. 
Wild Turnip (Arum Triphyllum). 
Wintergreen (Gaultheria Procumbens)..... 
Witch Haz] Bark (Hamamelis Virginica)../d. 
Wormwood (Artemisia Absinthium),... ..1d 
Yarrow,(Achillea Millefoliam)............. lb, 
Yellow Jasmine Root (Gelseminum Semp.) /d. 
Yellow Parilla (Menispermum Canadense)./d. 


PILLS AND GRANULES. 
(Subject to discount.) 


Put up in bottles containing 100 Pills ; also in bottles 
of 500 Pills each, at 5 cents per hundred less. 


Bulg, Aloeticn U8 ./Patt actesies an sities 4 Grain 0 40 
««  Aloes and Assafeetida, U. 8. P..4 . “ 40 
«“ “Tron, U.S. Pu... 4% 40 
“ Assafetida, U.S. P.,nosmell..4 ‘“ 40 
‘* Assafetida and Iron..........8 40 
“Bismuth, Sub-Nitrate of. ...... A 75 
st uC Sub-Carbonate........ Cie 7 
PE RoE WAS REE A oe oem oe we 236.55 40 
B e PO RES bo AR SE ae Ore oe 50 
« -Calomel:. .. «< a at a eee OF, ye ‘ 40 
Se be font on he oe ee A i 40 
. PU ara Se tal ce tihieve estas,» wos 40 
“ ce, POEs e eee a 45 
* ( and Opium, U.S.P.....3. ‘ 85 
SS C Compound (Plummer’s)3 “ 40 
‘* Cathartic, Improved, .........8 ‘ , 55 
¥ §§ Compound, U.S.P,..3. “ 55 
“~~ Camphor and Opium...... . O38 hy 80 
“~ Cinchonia, Sulphate........ ... 1% “ 7 
~ Cinchonidian (adele in Ws. Donate 75 
a OG dee) ABR Ay pra DS 125 
Ss SE OPT SER ae ob eidle abe st fs are 1 85 
pee COCHIA nis carseat ce ion ec Br jh 85 
** Colocynth Comp’dand Blue Pill3  “ 85 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 


. OF THE 
DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 
WM. G. STEPHENSON, for New York, 
WM. M. DICKSON, for Philadelphia. 
THOS. J. COVELL, ‘or Boston, 


FSSBRKKSRKRLSKKRKKKSS SRRVSVSSRNISLeses 


W. H. Schieftelin & Co.., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF DRUGS, AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS, OF PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS, 


New York. 


©. Dou 3 Ty BY © @3A:b) 1D 


(OFFICINAL AND STANDARD) 


PILLS AND GRANULES. 


all i L fio Td 
“ ( 


We take pleasure in stating that we were awarded a SEL VER MEDAL for our exhibit of 
SOLUBLE-COATED PILLS at the UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1878. 


“ This is a HIGHER RECOMPENSE than has been awarded 
to any other Pills in the United States Section,’ and is conclusive 


evidence as té the SUPERIOR merits of our Soluble-Coated Pills 


as compared with all other kinds, and justifies the claims we have 


always made for the excellence of our manufactures. 


We ask attention to the following advantages, which we claim are possessed by them. 

They are the result of several years’ study of the subject, during which time each defect, as it became 
manifest, has been met and overcome, until, finally, we feel that we can safely assert that they fully 
meet all requirements. 

We guarantee that their action will be as prompt and thorough as any uncoated pill that can be made, 
while they possess the advantages over pills not coated that they can be swallowed without taste, that 
the soluble condition of the mass is preserved by exclusion from atmospheric contact, and that sub- 
stances like Proto-Salts of Iron, Phosphorus, etc., are effectually protected from oxidation. 

The coating is an inert, soluble compound, dissolving upon the tongue in all cases within thirty 
seconds, entirely tasteless, perfectly transparent and colorless, thus disclosing to the eye the 
exact color and appearance of the pill-masses. 

The coating is so thin that it scarcely increases the size of the pill, thus securing as small a bulk as 
the quantity of material will admit, while its application is so even that no inequalities exist. 

The composition of the coating, while perfectly soluble, is not deliquescent; the pills 
therefore do not adhere, nor does the coating crack by age or exposure to warm temperatures. 

Every pill is perfectly round; each pill of the same variety corresponds with its neighbor exactly, 
in size and weight. 

The materials used in forming the various masses are invariably the best the market affords, 
weighed with scrupulous exactness, combined so thoroughly that the medicinal matter is perfectly dif- 


fused throughout the mass. Z 
The excipients employed are such as are best adapted to permanently secure a soft soluble condi- 


tion of the mass. 

No heat is used at any time throughout the process, the coating being dried by evaporation in a cur- 
rent of cold air, thus vegetable or organic matters are not charred, and volatile principles are not lost. 

Conscientiously appreciating the responsibility involved in manufacturing goods of this character, we 
employ every safeguard against error that thought and experience can suggest, and in view of the efforts 
we have made to furnish medicines in the pill form which the medical profession can prescribe with en- 
tire confidence, it is a source of gréat gratification to receive, as we do almost daily, unsolicited testi- 
monials, from physicians and others, as to the perfection of their manufacture and the satisfactory 


results obtained from their use. 


Samples and price-lists furnished upon application, 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


Nos, 170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 
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Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 


A. F. DOWNING & SON, 


Wholesale Dealers in 


DRUGGISTS’ AND PROPRIETARY SPECIALTIES, 


No, 14 Second Street, Under the Grand Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. A. DERAISMES, 
IMPORTER OF 
BRUSHES, TOOTH, HAIR, 
SHAVINC, Etc. 
300 BROADWAY, 
Bet. Reade & Duane Sts., NEW YORE. 


NAIL, 


EF. EE. SPInTOTR, 
Importer and Jobber of 


Drnggists’ Sandries & Fancy Goods, 


186 William St., New York. 
Ba fore 1 BING 


Wholesale Druggist, 


29 Liberty Street, New York. 


Morphia, Todide of Potassium, 
Bromide of Potasstum, Quinine, 
Sulphate of Cinchonidia, Pep- 
sin, etc., Specialties. 


Country orders C. O. D. subjected to 144 discount. 
I only quote to sell. 


DRUGGISTS SEND FOR PRICES. 


R. HILLIER’S SONS & CO. 
DRUC MILLERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Powdered, Ground & Crushed Drugs, 
Barks, Gums, Herbs, Roots, Seeds, 
Spices, Mustard, &c,. 


Drugs and Spices Powdered and Ground to order 
Mills, 
75,77 &79 Hudson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


DEUS Ss, 
Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, 
Perfumery, etc., 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


AGENTS FOR 


BERANGER’S Apothecaries’ Scales justly cele- 
brated for elegance, accuracy, and durability. 

COOPER’S REVERSIBLE PILL MACHINES, for 
making 1, 2, 8, and 5 grain pills. 

LETT’S CENTENNIAL INHALER, a scientific in- 
vention for the cure of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
etc., ete. 

McELROY’S PATENT GLASS SYRINGES, without 
cap or cork, 

SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS AND TINCTURE PRESS- 
ES. 

SARG’S TRANSPARENT @LYCERINE SOAPS, for 
toilet and shaving. 


Office and Store, 
60 Cedar Street, 
New York City. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


Tinware. 


NATHANIEL BEGGS, 
(Successor to WitLi1AMs & Braas), 
MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS, 
No. 161 Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St.,N. Y. 

Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tanks 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Paint, 
Putty, Powder, &.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, Sheet 
Iron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically: Sealing Cans 
and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c.; Seid- 
litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


Hair Preparations. 
CRISTADORO’S 
Hair-Dye Manufactory 


68 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
P. O. BOX, 2112. 


EILAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE, 
best in the world. The inventor has used this 
splendid Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the 
hair, and no injury to his health ; proof that it is 
the only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, 
instantaneous, No disappointment ; no ridiculous 


Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 
CASE & SCHULTE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


No. 52 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


B. KEITH & €0., 
Manufacturers of 
CONCENTRATED MEDICINES, 
Concentrated Tinctures, Jujube Paste Capsules, etc. 
No. 41 Liberty Street, 

Opposite the Old Post Office. 

New York. 


David P. Patterson. Charles W. Purdy. 


PATTERSON & PURDY, 


(Late WHEELER, Patterson & Co.,) 


Wholesale Drug gists, 


158 WILLIAM STREET, 
Between Beekman and Ann, NEW YORK. 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
DRUCS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, 
OILS, DYE-STUFFS, ETC. 

186 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORE. 


JULIUS ZELLER, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


No. 51 Division Street, 
NEW YORE. 


FRASER & LEE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
No. 20 Beekman St., New York, 

E. FRASER. J. B. LEE. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, 
Importers of 
Drugs & Chemicals, Fine Essential Oils, &. 


Manufacturers of AMMONIACAL PRODUCTS, 
No. 88 William St., near Maiden Lane, New York. 


tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leavesthe 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and 
properly ego at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
a8: 16 Bond Street, New York. Sold by all Drag: 
gists, 


EIMER & AMEND, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 
205 and 207 Third Avenue, New York. 


P. A. WHITE, 


Wholesale Dealer in Drugs, Chemicals, Perfumery, 
Fancy Articles, &c., cor. Gold & Frankfort Sts., N.¥ 


Sole Proprietor of 
CHARLES’ IODINE LINIMENT. 


Also, Sole Manufacturer of 
BADEAU’S STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


PEEK & VELSOR, 


Wholesale 


BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, 


98 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


S. H. AMBLER & CO., 
Wholesale Druggists, 


And dealers in Oils, Window Glass, Dye Stuffs, 
of etc., 


36 VESEY STREET, 
One block West of Astor House, NEW YORK. 
Successors to GEO. WM. SOUTHWICK, 
(Formerly Philip Schieffelin & Co., Established 1783. 


E. S. RUPERT, 
90 William St., New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SEIDLITZ POWDERS, 


Opodeldoc, Godfrey’s, Bateman’s, and Cook’s Pills. 
etc. Any article made to order and put up witb 
purchaser’s label. 


Write for Price List. 
UNITED STATES BOTANIC DEPOT, 


WALTER ADAMS, 


(Successor to Coolidge & Adams), 


Wholesale Botanic Droeeist 


Importer and Dealer in 
CRUDE, CRUSHED, POWDERED and PRESSED 


Roots, Herbs, Barks, &c. 


73 JOHN STREET, 
(Formerly 108,) 


NEW YORK. 


Druggists’ Glassware. 
C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


M. WERCKMEISTER. 
Established since 1801. 
29, 31 & 33 Park Place, 


N. W. corner of Church St., up-stairs, New York 
Importer and Dealer in 
Bohemian and Belgian Classware 
In all its Branches. 


Druggists’ and other Glassware constantly in stock 
and imported to order; also, Parisian, English, and 
German Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, Croquet, 
Base-Ball, Cricket, Archery Implements, Lawn 
Tennis, etc. 

Sole Agent for the United States fer the Glass Fac- 
tories of the pa yf Anonyme, Namur, Belgium. 

Sole Agent for C. A, Kleemann’s St. Germain, or 
German Study Lamp. 


Labels, Stationery, Paper Pores. 
BERNARD MEYER, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


Druggists’ Paper Boxes, 


61 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Successor to 


PH. FRED. SCHUSTER, 


{mporter of FANCY GOODS for the Holidays; 
FANCY BOXES in fer variety, for Confectioners, 
Perfumers, and Sunday Schools, FANCY PAPER, 
LITHOGRAPHS, LABELS, BORDERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, &c. And Manufacturer of every descrip- 
tion of Plain and Fancy 


PAPER BOXES, 
No. 68 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Up Stairs. 


Corks. 


TRUSLOW & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CORKS, 


(ruggists’ Oorks of every description), 
Whiting, Paris White, 
AND 
Brewers’ Supplies, 
219 PEARL S8T., & 6 PLATT ST., 
New York. 


Imitation Glass Labels 


FOR DRUGGISTS’ SHELF BOTTLES AND 
DRAWERS. 


Justissued. Twelve different styles printed in leaf. 
Price 5c. each, lettered ; 2c. blank, not lettered. 
Send for Sample Sheet. 
PRICE BROTHERS, 
Label Publishers, Steam Printers and Engravers, 
112 Fulton St., Cor. Dutch St. 
On hand a — assortment of Druggists’ Perfum- 
ers’, and Wine Merchants’ LABELS, or made to order. 
Established 1830. 


JOHN GIBSON, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ 


Lithographed Labels 


Of all kinds, for 


PERFUMERY, LIQUORS, &c. 
Also, 


Bill Heads, Cards, Envelopes, 
AND PRESCRIPTION PAPERS, 
82 and 84 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK CORK CUTTING C0., 
43 Fulton Street, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Every Variety of 


MACHINE CUT CORKS. 


Druggists’ Corks a Specialty. 
KB. BALDWIN. L. E. BALDWIN 


SaaS Se ee ee eee 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, ete. 


TRADE MARK. FOR METALLIC 
—— Woop, Brick, STONE, and 
all other surfaces. CoLor 
UNCHANGEABLE, QUALITY 
UNEQUALLED. 

For Sale Everywhere. 
PRINCE BROTHERS, 
Sons of the late 

ROBERT PRINCE, 
Manufacturers, and Sole 
Agents, 71 Marpen LANE 
N.Y. Send for Sample and 
Price List. 


“IRONORE” 
METALLIC 


PAINT. 


Show Cases. 


Frederick Kruse, 


Manufacturer of all Sizes and Styles of 


SHOW GASES 


In Metal and Wood, 
175 Chatham Street, 
Warerooms, 1,3 & 5 James Strest, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN 


WHITE-LEAD 
COMPANY, 


Established 1825. 


This company continues to manufacture their 
superior 


PREMIUM WHITE-LEAD, 


Being one of the oldest and most extensive estab 
lishments in the country for manufacturin; 
WHITE-LEAD, RED-LEAD, AND LITHARGE 


From the Raw Material. 


Dealers and Consumers of White-Lead are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded 
with their full stamp, and elled with their Copy- 
right Trade-Mark. 


Business address 
89 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Corner of Gold Street, 
FISHER HOWE, TREASURER. 


Dental HMlaterials. 


SAMUEL 8S. WHITE, 
(Successor to JONES & WHITE), 


DENTAL DEPOTS 


767 & 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHESTNUT, cor. of 127TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
13 & 16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
14 & 16 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 

A liberal discount made to Druggists. 


EVERY DRUGGIST SHOULD PROCURE 
A Copy of LOCHMAN’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


See Druaeists CrrcuLaR, August, 1877, page 141. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York, 


(= Keeps a large and complete assort- 
ment constantly on hand, and executes 
orders promptly. 


Catalogue and Price-List will be sent on application. 
2 2 eee Ee 


Dyestuffs and Dpe-Woods. 
GIFFORD, SHERMAN & INNIS. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 
DYE WOODS, DYESTUFFS, 
Chemicals and Dyeing Drugs, 

No. 120 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF POUGHKEEPSIE DYE WOOD WORKS. 
2S ee et ae ee ee 


Saddle Bags. 


SADDLE-BACS. 


J. M. MIGEOD & SON, 
510 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Have now on hand, and are con- 
stanly manufacturing all the various 
styles and sizes of Medical Saddle-Bags and Chests, 
which they offer at low rates. Send for an Ilus- 
trated Price-List. . 


[January, 1879, 


January, 1879.] 
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ATTENTION BALD HEADS. 


Its Perfume is that of Flowers. 


‘sTeormeyH snormuy [Te mor; eer 7 


THE GREAT 
BAIR PRODUCER 


—AND— 


Dandruff Eradicator. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED 


EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM, 


FAR 
SUPERIOR TO ANY PREPARATION 
YET DISCOVERED. 


It is as Clear as Water, and so thoroughly 
cleansed of all GREAsE that it is 
also used asa 


HANDKERCHIEF PERFUME, 


AND AS A 


Ladies’ Hair Dressing 


It is superior to anything yet discovered. 
NEW TESTIMONIALS. 
TO THE 
BALD AND THIN HAIRED. 


New York, Nov. 30th, 1878. 


Dr. Wo. E. Jenvey: Dear Sir—I have used your 
‘‘ Flowers of Petroleum” to my entire satisfaction, 
especially for the eradication of dandruff and pre- 
venting the hair from falling out. 

My hair was also very thin and I was almost bald, 
and I am proud to say that after using your valua- 
ble preparation my hair is getting thick again. 

I cheerfully recommend your valuble “ Flowers of 
Petroleum” to everybody. Yours, very resp’y, 


EUGENE A. PETTIGREW, 
No. 429 West 30th St. 


Dandruff and Falling Hair. 


New York, Dec. 3d, 1878. 
Dr. Wm. E. JERvEY: 

Tam using your “‘ Flowers of Petroleum.” In the 
first two or three applications it thoroughly cleansed 
pr head of Dandruff, and I find that although an 
oil, that it is the cleanest and most delightful pre- 
paration for the hair that I have ever used. 


Truly yours, A. CASH, 302 W. 14th St. 


Extract from letter of a lady, dated NEw On- 
LEANS, Oct. 13, 1878. 


“Flowers of Petroleum” have grown in favor 
here until it is almost indispensable to those who 
have used it; in pray case where it has been used 
thas done all that it has promised. As for my own 
iair, it is much thicker and I now have a growth of 
oung haira finger’s-length and have on y used it 
jour months; it also has softened my hair until it 
eels like silk; everybody is in favor of it, and this 
verdict is rendered during the epidemic, what may 
you expect when the city is full and life resumed? 
puscess is yours here, as I feel it will pe New 

. s— M— 


What the Largest Wholesale Druggists of 
New Orleans Have to Say. 


New ORLEANS, June 28, 1878. 
g Dk. Wm. E. JervEy: Dear Sir—The “ Flowers of 
etroleum”’ is meeting with a very ready and con- 
tantly increasing sale. Truly yours, I. L. LYONS. 


| : NEw ORLEANS, June 29, 1878. 
Dr. Wu. E. Jervey: Dear Sir—The demand for 
our ‘‘ Flowers of Petroleam’’ has been constantly 
fhereasing in our trade ever since its introduction. 

Truly yours, FINLAY & THOMPSON. 


| a NEw ORLEANS, August 14, 1878. 
Dr. Wa. E. Jervey: Dear Sir—We take pleasure 
saying that the sale of the ‘“ Flowers of Petro- 
2um.”? exceeds all of the other hair preparations ¢vm- 
ned, and considering that it has not been in the 
larket over two months, this result is indeed aston- 
hing! As far as we know, there never has been 
| Preparation offered for the hair that has met with 
ich universal endorsement. Res ctfully yours, 
VOGEL & TUMA, 


| Price, $1 per Bottle. 


TO THE TRADE. 


| The Flowers of Petroleum affords the largest profit 
|) the Dru trade of any similar preparation on the 
arket. Orders can be addressed to any wholesale 
“uggist, or to 


WM. E. JERVEY, 


Laboratory 37 Dey St., N. Y. 
st Office Box, 689. 


A NEW BOTTLE, 


20 per cent. larger than the old size, 
BUT THE SAME PRICE. 


NOW THE CHEAPEST GINGER IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ANOTHER 
Edition of Litho- 
graphed ‘Bald Head” 
Cards now ready. 


Dealers in 


PACKER’S 


TIR SOAP 


may obtain a supply 
upon application to 
the proprietors. 


Also attractive 
advertising for 


Z aceasta KNAPP’S 
Wuat Wi HE Do Wira Ir? THROAT CURE, 
', most prof- 


itable and handsomest put up remedy for Coughs, 
| Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Irritation, ete , in the 
market. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
We have removed our office to 


139 William Street, and 100 Fulton Sirget, 
Address EDWARD A, OLDS, 


SOLE AGENT, AND TREASURER OF 
The Packer Manufacturing Co., 
P.O. BOX 4885. NEW YORK 


L. STEINER’S 
Phosphor Paste, 


For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
&c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 
The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin De- 
stroyer.” 
Sole Go oe and Importers, 
W.H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 
May be had through all wholesale houses. 


(60.P Rowen & (0. 


10 SPRUCE ST., 
Printing House Square, opp. the Tribune Building). 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU. 


New YorK AGENTS FOR ALL Newspapers in the 
United States and Canada. 

ADVERTISEMENTS FORWARDED DAILY (as reeeived), 
to every section, from Newfoundland to Texas, and 
from Florida to British Columbia. Also to all New 
York city dailies and weeklies. 

Eight Thousand Newspapers kept regularly on-file 
for inspection by advertisers, including all the co 
dailies from Boston to San Francisco, from Mon- 
treal to Galveston. P f 
PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN NewsPAPER DIRECTORY. 


Ne) 


] 


Oo. BE. WILSON | 
(FORMERLY OF BREITHAUPT & WILSON), 
Importer of 


ESSENTIAL OILS, &c, 


No. 22 Cedar Street, New York. 


Oil Osiee num. 
Oil Almonds, sweet. 
Jil Almonds, bitter, 
Oil Neroli. 
Oil Lavender Flowers. 
: Oil Lavender Forte. 
Oil Lemon. 
Oil Bergamot. 
Oil Orange. 
Oil Rose. 
Oil Geranium, 
3 : Oil Rosemary, 
Oil Thyme, white. 
Extracts, triple, No. 24. 
Musk in grain and pods. 
Quassia Cups, new styles, 
Danziger’s Fever and Ague Powders. 
Also Manufacturers’ Agent for Hair Brushes 
and Lather Brushes. A full line always 
on hand. 
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No Agents in New York. 
Ce ET 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY! 
GRAY’S SPEOIFIO MEDICINE 


TIRADE MARK. Is especially rec- TRADE MARK, 


r ommended as an 
unfailing cure for 
SEMINAL WEAK- 
NEss, SPERMA- 
TORRH@A, ImMpo- 
TENCY, and all 


Z 


, diseases that fol- 
ES Se aa 8 uucuee 
SSS > on Self Abuse; as SE 
efore Taking Loss OF MEMORY, ap sa 

SUirenaat Las. After Taking, 
SITUDE, PAIN IN THE BAcK, DIMNEss OF VISION, 
PREMATURE OLD AGE, and many other diseases that 
lead to Insanity, Consumption and a Premature 
Grave, all of which as a rule are first caused by de- 
viating from the path of nature and over-indulgence. 
The Specific Medicine is the result of a life stndy 
and many years of experience in treating these 
special diseases. 

rut paxticnlare in our pamphlets, which we desire 
to send free by mail to every one. 

The Specific Medicine is sold by all Druggists at 
$1 per package, or six packages for #5, or will be 
sent by mail on receipt of the money by addressing 

THE GRAY MEDICINE Co.,, 
No. 10 Mechanics’ Block, Durrorr, Mic. 


COMMON SENSE 


NURSING BOTTLE. 


The only Bottle in 
the World that 
can be Taken 

apart and 
Cleaned. 


Chemists and Physicians 
_ endorse its use above all 


= 


=> others; their endorsements 
= 


\== will accompany every bottle. 


 ———— Manufactured by 


MICHALES & BUNTON, 


No. 84 Irwin Avenue, ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 


THOMAS BURKHARD, 


Manufacturer of 


Patent Sngar-Coating Apparatas, 


Testing Stills from 1 to 5 Gallons. 


Send for pricesfto 


125 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, ' 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 
FOR CHILDREN. 

Cures dysentery, diarrhea, wind colic, cramps in the 
eowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
sxessness the little ones are subject to during the 
critical period of teething. Warranted perfectly 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 

C.N CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LEE. 20 Beekman Street, N. Y., 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, 

Ni. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner’s 
POWDERED 


Medicinal Extracts. 


The attention of pharmacists is respectfully 
called to the following in relation to an improve- 
ment in preparing medicinal extracts, so that they 
may be readily dispensed without loss, change, or 
inconvenience. This is readily accomplished in the 
POWDERED MED:cINAL ExTRACTS, which are of the 
same medicinal strength as the solid extracts pre- 
pared in our own Laboratory, and both of these 
varieties are superior to similar preparations usually 
offered for gale. 

For convenience, these powdered extracts meet 
the wants of the dispensing pharmacist, and for 
their reliability and medicinal action they have re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of those physiciaus 
who have employed them. 

Our powdered exiracts may in all cases be substi- 
tuted IN EQUAL WEIGHT for the SoLip MEDICINAL 
EXTRACTS. 


The following list inciudes our present produc- 
tions, but will a increased to meet the demands 
of pharmacists: 

Powd. Ext. Aconite Leaf,|Powd. Ext. Ipecac, 
Powd. Ext. Aloes, Powd. Ext. Jalap, 

Powd. Ext. Belladonna, |Powd. Ext. Lobelia, 
Powd. Ext. Cinchona, |Powa, Ext. Lettuce, 
Powd. Ext. Colocynth, Powd. Ext. Mandrake, 
Powd. Ext. Colocynth Co. Powd. Ext. Nux Vomica, 
Powd. Ext. Columbo, |Powd. Ext. Opium, 
Powd. Ext. Conium, |Powd: Insp. Ox-Gall, 
Powd. Ext. Cannabis Ind.|Powd. Ext. Quassia, 
Powd. Ext. Digitalis, |Powd. Ext. Rhubarb, 
Powd. Ext. Guarana, |Powd. Ext. Rhatany, 
Powd. Ext. Gentian, |Powd. Ext. Stramonium, 
Powd. Ext. Hop, |Powd, Ext. Valerian. 
Powd. Ext. Hyoscyamnuag, | 


Our Powdered Medicinal Extracts are put up in 
one ounce vials only. Price Lists furnished on 
application. 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 
(O & [2 Cold St., New York. 


SCUDDER’S 
STANDARD 


LICORICE. 


(4%, 9 and 15 to the Ib.) 


The Scudder brand was the first pure Licorice 
manufactured in this country that met with success. 
For six years it has been in competition with the 
best foreign brands, and now it is unquestionably 
the mest pepular Licorice in the market. The 
quality is so weH known throughout the country 
that no further comment is necessary. It is for sale 
by all the wholesale druggists and confectioners in 
the United States at prices which will allow the 
retailer a large profit. Our small size, 15 to the lb., 
sold at 5 cents, will allow over 100 per cent.; 9 to 
the lb., at 10 cents, and 4¥ to the lb. at 20 cents, will 
each net about 150 per cent. In every case it is 
warranted ve satisfaction in place of any for- 
fa Be Macs one genuine without Scudder on each 
stick. 

Our Favorite and Victoria brands, 15 to the Ib., are 
very fine in quality and general appearance. The 
sales have largely increased during the past year, 
and they are now extensively seld by druggists and 
confectioners as a genuine Calabria Licorice. Where 
there is no special brand called for, we warrant 
them also to give satisfaction. Our Licerice Loz- 
enges or Tablets are the purest in the market, and 
our pipe stem or penny stick is the only good Licar- 
ice of the kind for sale. The advantage of our 
Licorice over all foreign brands is full weight and 
no broken. 

Licorice Paste and all grades of Licorice Root on 
hand. 


Some Vig OC ie, Es FSO eee 
22 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Crystal Chloride 
Kaliom Solution 


For Catarrh, Hay 
1 A>/ Fever, Leucorrhoa, 

=O and all relaxed mu- 

cous membranes, 


ODORLESS DISINFECTANT, 


Powerful, Odorless, Cheap. 
GERMAN BATHING SALT, 


For Sale by all Wholesale Druggists and the 


Erdensalz Chemical Company, 
{20 LIBERTY STREET, N.Y. 


TiS 
>, © 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Transparent Signs, $1.50 per sq. ft., retail. | 


DRVUGSGISTsS’ 


0 RNAMENTAL GLAS O 


MILES BROTHERS & CO., 


102 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of 


BRUSHES. 


Specialty of 
Drugegists’ C. H. Pencils 


and 


DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


Paint, Varnish & Kalsomine Brushes, 
Centennial Medal awarded us. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 
Chemical and Pharmacentical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PUBLISHER, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
Ill.; or the General Agent, H, ENDERIS, Boox- 
SELLER, 130 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


St, Louis College of Pharmacy, 


SESSION OF 1878-79. 


The Thirteenth Annual Course of Lectures in 
this College will commence on Monday, October 
14th, 1878, and continue till March 7th, 1879, and 
will embrace the subjects of Pharmacy, Botany 
Materia Medica, and Theoretical and Practical 
Chemistry. 

This institution is vigorous and progressive, and 
is in condition to afford the means of a thorough 
pharmaceutical education. 

Six lectures each week will be delivered. 

Laboratory instruction will be given on two days 
of eacn week. 


e. FEES. 

IMBEFICUIOUION oe sie\ta ach csisae dinate cats $2.00 

Tickets for the'Season.. oF... 20. bale cc ence 30.00 
ne «s * Laboratory Course. . . 10 60 

Graduating Fee........ 5.00 


FACULTY. 
OTTO A. WALL, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany. 
CHAS. 0. CURTMAN, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 
JAMES M. GOOD, Professor of Pharmacy. 
Prospectuses and further information regarding 
the College may be obtained by addressing the 
Dean of the Faculty, 


JAMES M. GOOD, 
2136 OLARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

THE 49th ANNUAL CouRsE oF LECTURES, 1878-79, 
to be delivered in this College, will begin on Mon- 
day, September 23d, 1878, and continue until March 
7th, 1879. 

The Lectures will be delivered as follows: 

SENIOR CLAss.—Botany, Materia Medica, and 
Pharmacy, by Prof. W. De F. Day, M.D., on Mon- 
day evenings at 7 P.M. 

Chemisiry and Tumicology, by Prof. C. F. Chand- 
ler, Ph. D., etc., on Wednesday evenings at 7 P.M. 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P, W. Bedford, on Friday 
evenings at 7 P.M. 

Junior Cuass.--Chemistry, etc., by Prof. C. F. 
Chandler, Ph. D., etc., on Tuesday evenings at 
7 PMG 

Pharmacy, by Prof. P. W. Bedford, on Thursday 
evenings at 7 P.M, 

Botany, Materia Medica, ete. by Prof. W. De F. 
Day, M.D., on Saturday afternoons at 2 P.M. 

(The afternoon has been selected for Saturday in- 
stead of the evening, in order to interfere as little as 
possible with the business of the employers.) Terms 
for the course, $36 00. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
under Prof. Charles Froebel, daily, from 9 A.M. to 
1 P.M., from April Ist till June 30th, 1878, and from 
Ben 1st, 1878, until March 7th, 1879. 

ERMS;—Six2 Days, Weekly, One Month, $15.00; 
Two Months, $25.00; Three Months, $30.00; Six 
Months, $54.00 ; Nine Months, $75.00. Three Days 
Weekvy, One Month, $10.00; Two Months, $17.00; 
Three Months, $20.00; Six Months, $36.00; Nine 
Months, $50.00. Zwo Days Weekly, Three Months, 
$1600. One Day Weekly, Three Months, $11.00. 

No charge for the use of apparatus or reagents. 
Students cun join at any time. 

While every facility is afforded for prosecuting 
the study of the branches enumerated, the terms 
are exceedingly low, and the location one of the 
most central and easily accessible in the city. 

The Library is open daily till 2 P.M., and from 7% 
to 9 P.M., where assistants seeking situations can 
enter their names on the “ Register.” 

For Prospecius, Terins, or further information, 


address, 
H, A, CASSEBEER, Jr., Secretary, 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
209 & 211 Hast 23d Street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


<< — 


TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION, 1879. 


III 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A.M., 
M.D., Burlington, Vt., President. 


SAMUEL WHITE THAYER, M.D., LL.D., 
Burlington, Vt., Emeritus Professor of 
General and Special Anatomy, Consult- 
ing Surgeon to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 

WALTER CARPENTER, M.D., Burling- 
ton, Vt., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Physician-in-Chief 
to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, M.D., LL.D., New 
York City, Emeritus Professor of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 

WILLIAM DARLING,A.M.,M.D.,F.R.C.S. 
New York City, Professor of General 
and Special Anatomy. 


PROFESSORS OF S 

WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D., New 
York City, Professor of the Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System. 

ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M.D., New York 
City, Professor of Diseases of the Skin. 

A. T. WOODWARD, M.D., Brandon, Vt., 
Professor of the Surgical Diseases of | 
Women, Consulting Physician to Mary | 


A. F. A. KING, M.D., Washington, D. C., 
Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases 
of Women, Consulting Physician to Mary 
Fletcher Hospital. 

HENRY D. HOLTON, M.D., Brattleboro, Vt., 
Professor of Materia Medica and General 
Pathology, Consulting Surgeon to Mary 
Fletcher Hospital. 

JAMES L. LITTLE, M.D., New York City, 
Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Surgery, Surgeon-in-Chief to Mary 
Fletcher Hospital. 

A. P. GRINNELL, M.D., Burlington, Vt., 
Professor of Physiology and Microscopic 
Anatomy, Attending Physician to Mary 
Fletcher Hospital. 

RUDOLPH A. WITTHAUS, M.D., New 
York City, Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. 


PECIAL SUBJECTS. 


D, B. ST. JOHN ROOSA, M.D., New York 
City, Professor of the Diseases of the 
Eye and Ear. 

STEPHEN M. ROBERTS, M.D., New York 
City, Professor of Diseases of Children. 

GEORGE M. GARLAND, M.D., Boston, 
Mass., Professor of Thoracic Diseases. 

LEROY M. BINGHAM,M.D., Burlington, Vt. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, ,Attending 


Fletcher Hospital. 


Physician to Mary Fleteher-Hospital. 


Hospital Advantage.— The MARY FLETCHER HOSPITAL, with its commodious 


amphitheatre, will be open for clinical instruct 


ion during this session. The Medical and Sur- 


gical Clinics of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In ad- 


dition to these regular clinies of the College, i 
Professors of the Medical Department of the U 


nstructions will be given at the bedside by the 
niversity. 


Lectures on Special Subjects.— These lectures, by gentlemen well known as recog- 


nized authorities in their particular departmen 


ts, will be delivered during the regular session. 


Cliniques.— Besides these lectures, there will be Cliniques held as follows :— 


SURGICAL CLINIQUE, by Prof. Lirt.e, 
every Saturday from 9 to 12, during the 
last half of the Session. 

MEDICAL CLINIQUE, by Prof.CarpEeNteEr, 
on Wednesday morning, during the first 
half of the Term. 

CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF NER. 
VOUS SYSTEM, by Prof. HAmmonp, 
during his course. 


CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF EYEAND 
EAR, by Prof. Roosa, during his course 
of lectures. 

CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF SKIN, by 
Prof. TAYLOR, during his course. 

CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF CHIL- 
DREN. by Prof. ROBERTS. 

CLINIQUE FOR THORACIC DISEASES, 
by Prof. Gro. M. GARLAND, M.D. 


The Preliminary Term, consisting of a course of Lectures and Recitations in the 
various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin.on the first Thursday of November 
1878, and continue until March Ist, 1879. Fee, $30. 


The Regular Winter Session will 
and continue sixteen weeks. This course will 
various departments of Medicine and Surgery. 

FEES FOR THE R 


mmmence on the first Thursday of March, 1879, 
cousist of from five to six lectures daily, in the 


EGULAR SESSION. 


Matriculation Fee, payable each ter -......---.....-.----- e222 cenene $5.00 

Fees for the Full Course of Lectures by all the Professors .........-. 70.00 

Graduation Fee............ OE eaZs sjninpsis in = £2. Oa ema etd WS. se saat 25.00 
Material for dissection will be furnished at cost. 


The tickets are to be taken out at the beginning of the session. 

Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other regular schools 
are admitted on paying the Matriculation Fee and $25, 

Students who have attended two full courses in this College, or who, having attended one 


full course in some regularly established medical school, an 


one full course in this College, 


are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matriculation fee only. 

GrRapbuates of this School are admitted without fee. Graduates of other regular schools 
and Theological Students are admitted on general ticket by paying the matriculation fee. 

Good Board can be obtained at reasonable rates, For further particulars and circular, 


apply to the Secretary. 


Prof. A. 


P. GRINNELL, M.D., Burlington, Vt. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


DESIROUS OF ADDRESSIN 


circul: 


and Pharmaceutical professions. 


PER ANNUM. 


One Page,- - - - - - £60 0 0 


(i. e., £5 each insertion.) 
0 0 


Half Page,- - - - -- 85 


(i. e., £2 188, 4d. each insertion.) 


Quarter Page, - - - - 19 
(i. e., £1 118. 8d. each insertion.) 


DRUGGISTS 


G THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


The Monthly Magazine 
Ot Lnarmacy, Chemistry, SMedicine, Xr. 


PUBLISHED ON THE lst OF EVERY MONTH 


At 16 COLEMAN ST., LONDON. 


Isread by every Chemist.and Surgeon throughout Great Britain, and has, necessarily, a very large 


ation. 


American Manufacturers and Specialists will find this the best medium for addressing the Medical 


TERMS: 


PER ANNUM. 


One-eighth Page, - - - £1010 0 


(i. e., 1%. 6d. each insertion.) 


One-sixteenth Page, - - - 6 0 0 
| (i. e., 108. Od. each insertion.) 


00 | A discount of 5 per cent. will be allowed for 


all moneys paid in advance. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT POST FREE. 
FOR TERMS OF THE 


CIRCU LA Fe 


| x See page 22. ‘s 


FIFICIAL 


i} 


LECS Fe putt 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. Y. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


PHYSICIAN’S VISITING -LIST 


FOR 1879, NOW READY. 


PATIENTS SIZES AND PRICES. 
WEEKLY. J PRICE. 
For 25. Tucks, pocket and pencil.......... $1 00 

eB, . #2 eter ere 1 2 
ees ¥ *< A) Phealoak pee as.) 
6100, Be (J ag ~ pea 2 
“ . an. to June. a 

50. 2 vols. i July to Dee, bee veh ae 2 50 
‘ an, to June. : 
** 100. 2 vols. {sen fo" Dec” pencil.... 8 00 

INTERLEAVED EDITION. 

“ 95, Interl’ved, tucks, pock’ts, etc....... 1 50 
“* BB0¢ § if : ‘¢ ; ni Dote 
re Jan. to June.! « 

50. 2 vols. {oat to Dec. { tun on 3 00 


This Visiting List has now been published /wenty- 
sta years, and has met with such uniform and heart 
approval from the profession, that the demand for it 
has steadily increased from year to year. 

FOR SALE BY 


JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Boon S 


FOR 


Druggists, Physicians 


And Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Physicians, Pharmaceutists and Students of 
Pharmacy: 

U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 
U.S. Homeopathic Pharmacopeia. Justissued. 3.00 


U. S. Dispensatory, new edition, sheep....... 10. 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth... .... 5.50 
Attfield’s Pharmacettical Chemistry, cloth ... 2.75 
Nelson’s Druggist’s Book of Privaty Formulas 3.00 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 3.00 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 

tom Book, cloth, $1.00. Leather Tuck...... 1.25 
Bernay’s Notes for Students in Chemistry.... 1.25 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.00 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2. 
Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels ............ uf 
Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2. 
Beasley’s Pocket Formulary. a synopsis of 

British and Horeten Pharmacopeias ...... 2. 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4 
Hobbs’ Botanica] Hand Book........-. ....... 38 
Gray’s Manual of Botauy.. .......6-+. eee sees 2. 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual...............+-++- 3 
Pollock’s Botanical Index....,...........,-.-. 1 
Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines. 1 
Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ............ 3 
H. C. Wood’s Treatise on Therapeutics...... 6 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry. ... 2 
Cristiani’s Treatise on Perfumery, just issued 5 
The Manufacture of Perfumes. Snively...... 3. 
Rudolphy’s Pharm. and Chem. Directory..... 4 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 

Association» 18%ins Piel. Deda esl ke Ke 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors... ... 2.50 
Treatise on the Manufacture and Distillation 

of Alcoholic Liquors. Duplais.............. 10.00 
Complete Practical Distiller. Byrn........... 1.60 
Sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. 5.50 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5.00 
Action of Medicines on the System, Headland. 3.00 
A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleaveland. 1.00 
Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary............... -- 3.00 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica, Thorow- ¢ 

OEE VA oT ae Wat cerns eee ane 

Key to Modern Chemistry, Kollmyer.......... 2. 
Biddle’s Materia Medica, for Students . ..... 4 
Practitioner’s Reference Book. Dunglison... 3 
Hand Book of American Drugs... _—.........- 
Pocket Therapeutics and Dose Book. Stewart . 
Durkee on Gonorrhea and Syphilis, Colored 

Pla G68 ees ancsicn spe deem ealce teh one ee 38 
Tyson's Examination of the Urine, Illustrated 1 
Taylor on Pojsons.es- «s-0.44- eypjae stad Hop he 5. 
Primer'of Chemistry... csn2-: towsdee as cineniom 
Branston’s Hand Book of Practical Receipts.. 1. 
Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons ............. : 
Reese’s American Medical Formulary.... ... 1 
Manual of Hypodermic Medication. Bartholow 1 
Hance’s Physician’s Medical Compend........ 1. 
The Teeth, and how to suve them. Meredith. 1 
Compend of Materia Medica and Therapeutics; 

for students. J.C. Riley, M.D.......,. .. -- 3 
Pharmaceutical Directory of Crude Drugs, 

ROU GIDINY gor vcrctainye 31010 a eeelsinas eae > sla eee 2 


Dr. Seguin’s Prescription and Clinic Re- 
cord; a book (for the pocket) of blanks for 
prescriptions, each leaf having a stub with a 
printed form for arecord of the case and a 
copy of the prescription. Reyised Dec. 1878.. 
Bloxam’s Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic... 
Frankland’s How to Teach Chemistry... ..... 
Bloxam’s Laboratory Teaching..............- 
Wilson on the Skin and Hair............. .... , 
Philosophy of Marriage. By M. Ryan. M.D... 
Alcohol and Tobacco’ Jas. Miller, F R.S. #.. 
Art of Prolonging Life. Hufeland—Wilson.. 
Tidy’s Hand Book of Modern Chemistry ..... 

A complete set of the Drucarsts CrrcuLAR, 
binding entirely new and uniform, for sale. 


The above, or any other books poe in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price, by 
JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. O. Box 4104.) 36 Beekman St., N. Y 


Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
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promptly answered. 6) Oe 
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F, ALFRED REICHARDT'S 


Fluid Extract of Damiana, 
LATE HELMICK OR HELMICK & CO, 


This Fluid Extract, made from gennine Damiana 
Leaves, imported by myself from Mexico, is the 
only reliable preparation of this kind in the market, 
is considered by all that have tried this Hxtract to 
be a reliable Aphrodisiac, and the 

MOST POWERFUL UTERINE TONIC KNOWN, 

Its tonic qualities are just as reliable as those of 
Quinine, and it has acted with almost specific power 
in cases of incontinence of urine, Le pros- 
trate gland, seminal discharges and genital debility. 

Dr. J. J. Caldwell, of Baltimore, says: Knowing 
all the extracts and preparations made of Damiana, 
it is only fair to state that the Fluid Extract made 
by Mr. F. Alfred Reichardt of New York is the best 
I know of, and has never failed to give me satisfac- 
faction. y 

Dr. Noah Sanborn, Bayonne, N.J. ‘I have tried 
the Fluid Extract of Damiana as prepared by you 
in several cases, and it has given a marked improve- 
ment in every case, It ig not only a reliable aphro- 
disiac but also a stimulating ton‘c not much inferior, 
if any, to Quinine. I had made experiments in both 
sexes, and it works equally well. I have also noticed 
that it creates an appetite very soon after taking. 

I consider it but just to say that I have used Fluid 
Extract of Damiana of other makers betore, without 
any effect, and was ready to abandon its useasa 
failure when I was persuaded by another physician 
to try that made by Mr. F. Alfred Reichardt, which I 
have so far found reliable in every case.” 

@, Buckingham Smith, M.D., New York. ‘I take 

leasure in testifying that the Fluid Extract ot 
Banians (Helmick’s) as prepared by you has acted 
like a cbarm as an aphrodisiac in the many cases I 
have used it in my practice.” 

Please beware of a worthless imitation which is 
not prepared by me. To show the difference of my 
preparation against any other, I will send a1oz, 
sample bottle to any physician or druggist asking for 
it who may have had other preparations of Damiana 
before, and would like to convince himself of the 
fact. 

Please send for Pamphlet about Damiana which 
will be mailed free of charge. 

Put up in6 
doz., $16 per 


WARBURG’S TINCTURE, 


First made here by me, and guaranteed absolutely 
genuine. Soldin bottles of 1 oz. at '75e., or 1 
Pint, $5; per doz., $50. 

It is the chief remedy in all cases of Malarial 
Fevers, which Quinine falls to contro], and intro- 
duced in all the hospitals, ships and colonies of 
Great Britain. Formula published in Lond. Lancet 
of Noy, 13, 1875. 


Reichardt’s Nitrite of Amyl Pearls, 


These Pearls supply a long-felt want in the ad- 
ministration of this powerful remedial agent. A 
finely-blown glass bulb is filled with a given quan- 
tity of the Amyl, each 2, 3,5 and 8 drops; the glass 
is then drawn out and hermetically sealed. 

In cases of Asthma, Angina Pectoris, Epilepsy, or 
other diseases, these glass Pearls form as yet the 
best known method of applying it. 


Price, 2 and 3 drops, 75c. per doz, 
“ 5 ee 8 ity $1.00 “ ow 


FRANCIS J. GEIS, 


ozen to trade. 


| Brewer and Maltster, Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y., 


“Pare Extract of Malt 


| SOLE AGENT FOR THE U.S, AND CANADA, 


F, ALFRED REICHARDT, 


| This extract is absolutely pure and superior to 
/ any other make, foreign or domestic. Made 
Without addition of hops, glucon, and guaranteed 
| to be free from any substance whatsoever foreign to 
the best barley malt and distilled water. It is also 
the cheapest in the market. Put up in neat 1 Ib. 
) jars at 50c. per jar, or $3.75 per gallon, jar inclusive. 


|  REICHARDT’S 
_ Adjustable Brush Holding Rubber Stopple, 
} 


This is a tapering rubber stopple, closing the 

» Mouth of the vial tighter than ordinary corks, much 

More durable, impervious to Acid, Iodine, etc., and 

| OM account of its length and taper, fitting equally 

well in bottles varying in size from 14 to 6 ounces. 
Price 90c. per doz., assorted sizes. 


IODOFORM (CRAYONS.) 


Formula of Dr. Leblond, for Superficial Ulcera- 
tion of the Neck of the Uterus, extending into the 
_ Uterine Cavity. 


Pamphlets containing notes and directions for the 
use of the above remedies will be sent gratis on ap- 
Plication. 


Orders paper ine unknown to me must be accom- 
waved by N. Y. City References, Cash or P. O. Or- 


ers, which please make payable Station F., New 
York. 


| Discount to wholesale trade on above figures and 
in quantities, 


oy the above goods sold wholesale, at my prices, 


al 

New York, John F. Henry, Curran & Co. 
Philadelphia, G. B. Ellinger, 123 South Front St. 
Pittsburg, Harris & Ewing. 

Augusta, Ga., F. W. Adams. 

Toronto. Elliott & Co. 

Montreal, Kerry, Watson & Co, 


doz. overd $2 per bottle $10 per | 
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OFFICE OF 


Garnier, Lamoureux & Gie.. 


No. 2 Rue Tiron, a l'angle de la rue de Rivoli No. 13. 


We beg leave to inform you that henceforward our 
and Canada will be kept by 


Mr. F. ALFRED REICHARDT, 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


to whom all orders must be addressed. 


depot and sole agency for the United States 


Thanking you for past favors, we hope that we snall be able to induce you to 
share of your patronage for the future, assuring you that we shall always keep up t 


pive us a still larger 
our goods which has given us our present reputation. 


e high standard of 


We remain, very respectfully yours, 


GARNIER, LAMOUREUX & CIE. 
September 1, 1877. 


Referring to the above, I neg leave to a‘lvise you that Inow have a full line of the Dragées and 
Granules of Messrs. Garnier Lamoureux & Cie. on hand, to which several new additions have been 
made, and I shall endeavor to get every new and reliable article prepared in form of Dragée as soon as 
its therapeutic value is determined. Their dragées are much more soluble than any other make, or the 
so-called gelatine-coated pills, because they use exclusively pure sugar for coating, and everybody 
knows that sugar will dissolve better and quicker than gelatine. The following are some of the 
principal new additions to our new catalogue are 

Dragées of crystalized VALE RIANATE OF AMMONTA, each containing 2 gr. of the 
Salt, equal to a teaspoonful of the elixir; without taste or smell. 

CITRATE OF CAFFEINE, % grain each, the active principle of Guarana, for Sick Head- 
ache, Migraine, Nausea. They are a popular remedy in Europe to drive away unpleasant feeling left 
in the morning after a night of fatigue or excess (katzenjammer). 

MONOBROMIDE OF CAM PH OR, 2% grains each; powerful sedative. 

CODEIA GRANULES, 1-5 gr. each, for alleviating troublesome cough, and producing rest. 

CROTON CHLORAT, 2 grains, not as strong and less dangerous than hydrate of chloral; 
for neuralgia. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULOSUS EXTRACT, 2% gr., equal to 30 grains of the leaf; 
powerful febrifuge in cases where quinine fails to respond. 

MALATE OF IRON, 2 gr. Iron dissolved in apple juice, the best organic preparation of 
iron, and not constipating; readily borne by the most delicate stomach. 

MALATE OF TRON with 4 gr. Ext. of Nux Vomica Tonic. 

PROTOIODIDE OF MERCURY, 1-5 grain; fresh prepared; immediately coated ; the 
most reliable and best in the world. 

TONIC APERIENT PILTS, for habitual constipation. 

PHOSPHORUS, 1-50 and 1-100 gr. 

PHOSPHORUS and Nux Vomica Pills, with 1% and ¥ gr. extract. 
Diascordium and Meglin. Send for price list and formulas to 


F. ALFRED REICHARDT, 
NEW YORK. 


P. SCHERER & CO., 


Successors to JOHN SATTIG (ESTABLISHED 1841), 


72 and 74 Park Place, New York, 
LARGEST IMPORTERS OF 


Dragées Cynoglosse. 


erman Natura Inéra alers, 
DEPOT AND AGENTS FOR THE 
Carlsbad Spring Water, Carlsbad Thermal Products, Puellua and Kissingen Waters, 
Wholesale Contents 
pace per Chee 
ackage, Cc. . 
APOLLINARIS, Alkaline and Digestive, bottles and jugs, quarts and pints Oe: 
BIRMENSDORFER Eisensauerling. Active Saline Cathartic, containing Iron 
=notweakening-; © Quart.ts see pitee ices eee tekst MNS ES Open ae $15 00 50 
CARLSBADER, Four Springs—Sprudel, Schloss, Muehl, and Theresian Brun- 
nen. Specific against all Kidney Diseases, Diabetes Melitus, Albuminuria, Gall 
Stones, Gravel, Catarrh of the Bladder, Gout and Chronic Rheumatism, Fatty 
Degeneration of Liver and Obesity. Quart ..... 02.2.0 Leekeeceeeee eee e cess! 14 00 50 
CARLSBADER, Natural Spring Salt. 44 Ib. bottles................---... 100 00 200 
CARLSBADER. Sprudel Soap. \% Ib Cakes lo sia lalaiateg? wis eletealalaldiaietsidle ie She caer 50 00 200 
EMSER KRAENCHEN. Containing Lithium Iron, Iodine, and Phosphates 
Soda and Ammonium Salts—taken with hot milk—against Catarrh, Throat, and 
Chest Diseases. ERE Us ctaromerenste ne aif Mrets rcials «os: coiniomie careers ee ne ae 12 00 50 
FRIEDRICHS HALLER, Bitterwasser, Alkaline Cathartic. Pint Sede Pex 410 24 
GIESSHUEBLER SAUERBRUNNEN. Agreeable Alkaline Water for 
weakened constitutions, particular.y Stomachic Affections in Children and Deli- 
CHLG WY) OMOCD en QUAL tn anenciue esersetere ren. Mari cacunost chciens cance Wee 6 O4es 8 50 50 
HALLER IODINE. The strongest Iodine and Bromine Water in the world. 
Containing Kighty Grains of Magnesia, Iodide, and Bromide per bottle. For 
Syphilitic and Cutaneous Diseases and Womb Troubles. Pint. ............. .. 8 00 25 
HOMBUKGER ELIZABETH, Saline Aperient, containing Lithium. Quart. 16 00 50 
HUNGARIAN BITTER WATERS. The strongest agnesia Waters. 
ActiveCathartiows Pints sie ce evs sho. seats «<< osieyuen Sone dese aati ee elo 12 00 50 
KISSINGEN RAKOCZY. Saline Aperient in Liver troubles. Specific against 
Irritation of the Intestines caused by constipation and strong remedies. Re- 
AucesiO Debit ys! Quart... ids aee cs.) see ass RCI Mae. ie ee 7 00 25 
a ON Pa Ate Alkaline and Digestive. Sold in jugs and bottles, quarts 
AD GIDINCS retested AM ee nisi. s on lodot ani eeM NRE Sn toe -_-— 50 
MARIENBADER KREUZBRUNNEN. Powerful. Lithium, Iron and 
Magnesia. Aperient Water. Especially beneficial in Chlorosis, Kidney troubles, 
and as gentle cathurtic. Quart......... ne ee rn on ee - 1600 50 
PUELLNA BITTERWATER. The oldest and most valuable spring known. A 
powerful cathartic for Gastric Inflammation, Piles, Liver troubles, Enlarged 
Spleen. The most salutary cathartic. To be given in all kinds of Fevers, 
Fevers which could not be completely cured by Quinine were entirely cured by 
PUclnA TS Wome LANG sete o/c Wi eeisic seit =< sls ope Poe vont cee eee eas Re «As 8 00 50 
PYRMONT STEELWATER. ‘The most popular Iron Spring in Germany. 
Used fur Anemia patients, women and children. .-. ............00.. .204...., 16 00 50 
SCHWALBACHER TRON WATER. A strong chalybeate and gentle ape- 
Fient for weakened constitutions. .............. -2sessecees ceeuseseute HUN: 16 00 50 
SELTZERS. Agreeable Saline Stomachic and slightly aperient—with milk or wine 
One of the most grateful drinks for reconvalescents and in pregnancy. Quart.. 12 00 100 
VICHY. Alkaline digestive for slight Rheumatic troubles. ......... b Loe tine cs cae, 10 00 50 
WILDUNGEN HELENEN & OTTOQUELLE. The most active mineral 
for Diseases of Bladder and Prostate Gland, and most efficient solyent for Urates, 
Phosphates, and all Bladder Stones.......... ...0..+ eceseseee sveceeeuccases.. 14 00 50 
Sample Cases containing 1-12 dozen of each—22 jugs and bottles..,................. 5 00 


Circulars and pamphlets will be sent free of charge, on application, to physicians and druggists. 


We are in receipt of mineral waters by every steamer, and they are continually fresh on hand—hence 
the advantage of ordering direct from-us. Special quotations giyen for quantities, 


' MATHIAS ROZSNYAW?S 
TASTES LEssSs 


Neutral Tannate of 


QUININE 


And TASTELESS Neutral Tannate of 


Quinine Lozenges, 


MADE BY 
MATHIAS ROZSNYAY, Arad, Hungary. 


Sole Agent for the United States and Canada, 
F, ALFRED REICHARDT, 404 Fourth Ave.,New York. 


Since the introduction of the preparations of 
Quinine into the Materia Medica, it has been the 
continued desire to find ont ways and means to ad- 
minister these preparations in such a way, that 
without injuring their therapeutic value, they could 
be dispensed without the inconvenience of the in- 
tense bitter taste peculiar to them. Various devi- 
ces have been used to this effect, as—Elixir Tar- 
axacum, Coffee, Syrup, Quin. Elixir, Extract of 
Licorice, Glycyrrhizin, Chocolate, and Tannin, 
without their covering the point. Refuge has been 
taken to such preparations as Sugar-Coated Pills, 
Gelatine-Coated Pills, Wafers, etc., which, as good 
as any single one of them may be, leave a great deal 
to be wished for yet. There is a great claes of pa- 
tients to whom it is more or less difficult to swallow 
a pill or a bolus, and every Physician knows that it 
is often almost impossible to overcome this objec- 
tion ; and finally in the case of infants, it becomes 
a impossibility to administer Quinine in this 
shape. 

This salt of Quinine is just as soluble as the ordi 
nary Sulphate, and has again the great advantage 
that if taken in lozenges, it will be chewed up, 
moistened with the saliva, and digested and . 
sorbed in the ordinary way. As the report made by 
Mr. Orfila and others to the French Academy of 
Medicine shows, its action isin many ways superior 
to the Sulphate, as it does not produce a ringin 
noise in the head, and because it acts without the 
great cerebral disturbances which can never be 
avoided by large doses of the latter. There is only 
one point to be observed in the dosage of the Tan- 
nate ; In one grain of Sulphate of Quinine the per- 
centage of Sulpburic Acid is about one quarter by 
weight, and, as the Tannic Acid is much 
weaker, it requires about 134 grains of it to 
obtain a pure, neutral Salt, to take the place of the 
Sulphate, which, with the weight of the hydrate of 

uinine, makes exactly 2% grains, This dosage is 
absolutely correct, and the prescribing pisectan 
has simply to use 2% grains of Tannate of Quinine 
for one grain of the Sulphate to obtain the same re- 
sult. For the convenience of administering the 
Tannate, it is put up in Lozenges containing 2% 

rains each (equal to 1 grain of Sulphate), ard these 
Rouuiices are packed in boxes of 2 dozen each. 
The taste of the Quinine is totally and entirely dis- 
uised, and, unless it were known that they were 
Quinine Lozenges, they would be taken by every- 
body for simple chocolate lozenges. Professor 
Hermann Hager has analyzed these Lozenges, and 
ives the report in the Pharmaceutische Central- 

‘ale, of April 13, 1876, and concludes in these words: 
“The preparations of Quinine without bitter taste 
are of great importance in therapeutics, and par- 
ticularly in physicians’ practice with children and 
women. Until now they were unknown, and the 
apothecary, Mathias Rozsnyay, deserves acknowl- 
edgment and thanks by having made possible an 
apparent impossible.” 

The Pamphlet containing full particulars about 
this important discovery will be sent free of charge 
to any one applying for it. 


Price of the Neutral Tannate of Quinine $3 per Oz, 
Price of Quinine Lozenges $9 per dozen Boxes, 


PEPSINUM SOLUBILE. 
Dr. FRIEDR. WITTE, 


Rostock, Mecklenburg, 


Begs leave to announce to the profession and drug 
trade that he has given the sole agency for his goods 
for the U. 8. and Canada to 


Mr. F, ALFRED REICHARDT. 


I have now a supply of Dr. Witte’s goods on 
hand; they are the most reliable made in Germany, 
and his preparations of Pepsin, Ptyalin, etc., have 
taken the first place there over all others. 


Pepsin, plane solubile,1 gr., dissolves 100 


grs. of Albumen, rete 
Ptyalin, 1 gr., dissolves 150 grs. of Boiled $2.25,” 

Starch, To trade 
Ptyalin Pepsin, 1 gr. dissolves 100 gers. of $15. d , 

Boiled Starch, and 100 grs. of Fibrin, ? OAS 
Resin, Scammony from Root, powd..... per 0z., 60c. 
Extr. Cannabis Indic, superior to 

English, 2 troy oz. jars.............0.05 per 0z., 35c. 
Extr. Colocynth, simple (imported 

to make Ex. Coloc. Comp.). ......... - per 0z., 60c. 


Extr. Taraxaci, in 1 lb. porcel jars....... us 
‘Ferri Pomati,in 1]b.porcel.jars,....  * 
Prices inclusive of jars and bottles, 


The Pepsinum Solubile is the most reliable and 
effective manufactured. 

The high standing of the maker is a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the product, of which 
this is the effect. A thick pap of 250 parts of fibrine 
of blood properly pressed out, 25 parts of pure 
muriatic acid and 1000 parts of water, becomes per- 
fectly fluid on the admixture of one part of Pepsi- 
mum. Solubile within 30-60 minutes. Temperature 
80—40° C. 

One part of Pepsinum Solubile with 25 parts pure 
muriatic acid and 100 parts of water (30-40 C.) dis- 
solves 100 parts of boiled albumen of eggs within 12 
hours and coagulates more than 5000 parts of milk, 

Dr. Witte’s experiments have proved that of the 
albumen thus dissolved 50 parts were completely 
dissolved within half an hour. 

Preparations of Saccharated Pepsine, and ordinary 
imported Pepsina porci, etc., claim a dissolving 
power of 10-15 parts of albumen, so that in view of 
the excellency of Dr. Witte’s preparation the price is 
much cheaper than that of any other maker, 


= SE 
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J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS. 


143 Oxford St., London (Great Britain). 


a » 


SAUNDERS’ FACE POWDER, 


OR 


Bloom of Ninon, 


FOR BEAUTIFYING and PRESERVING 
THE COMPLEXION. 


Saunders’ Face Powder is now prepared in three shades—Pink, White, and 
Jaune, the latter being suitable for dark complexions, 


SPECIAL TRADE NOTICE. 


On and after this date, in addition to the Strip Label hitherto 
used round the boxes, there will be a special Trade Mark Label, 
a fac-simile of which, printed in Black Ink only, is annexed 
hereto. The ‘rade Mark Label which will in future be used on 
allarticles cf my manufacture is printed thus:—A greyish black 
ground on which the lettering isin black, the centre oval is 
vermilion, on which the monogram appears in white shaded 
‘| black, the bordering, lines and corners in vermilion. This 
Label being duly Registered in the Patent Office, Washington, 
U. S., all persons infringing J. TouzzEau SAauNDERS’ trade 


rights will be proceeded against. 

As this Trade Mark Label bears my Signature, it will not in future appear on the Strip Label hitherto 
used. The Trade Mark Label will be used on all goods of my manufacture. 

As it is in the interest of all respectable traders that fraud should be exposed and punished, I shall 
feel greatly obliged should any imitations come under the notice of the Trade to whom this is addressed, 
if they will advise my Attorney, Mr. C. W. Town. 47 Wall Street, New York, thereof. 

I take this opportunity of cordially thanking my friends in the United States for their kind favors 


during so many past years. 
148 Oxford Street, London, Jan. 1st, 1879. 


Saunders’ Eau Blonde, or Golden Hair Wash, 


HAS A LARGE SALE AND IS MUCH APPROVED. 


The SMOKER'S TOOTH POWDER, and LADIES’ OWN TOOTH POWDER, 


Are Dentifrices which have a steady sale, and are worth the attention of the Trade-who have 
not hitherto kept them. 


Coral Tooth Paste 


Is a new and elegant preparation. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


This widely-known and popular publication is issued monthly from 86 Beekman 
Street, New York, at the low price per annum (including postage) of One dollar and 
Sixty cents. 

The present year (1879) is the twenty-third of its publication. 

The quantity of Scientific matter, both professional and general, is large, and 
includes the whole sphere of Laboratory and Counter Pharmacy. All new Medicines, 
as soon as known, are fully noticed, their ascertained properties described, and their 
pharmaceutical management, therapeutical uses, doses and modes of administration are 
carefully reported. 

Tue DRueaists CrRcULAR has been accustomed familiarly to discuss in each 
number some of the many practical puzzles and difficulties which beset the Apothecary 
in the prosecution of his daily business. ’ 


Very respectfully, 
J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS. 


Saunders’ 


THE Druceists CrrcuLaR contains a Monthly Review of the Drug Market, and a 


COMPLETE PRICE-CURRENT, 


embracing nearly every article of a well-stocked drug store, with prices each month care- 
Sully cor:ected by one whose opportunity and pursuits fully fit him for the undertaking. 

(es It will not be out of place Lere to add a few extracts from the many letters 
reaching us daily :-— 


‘THE DruaGists CiRcULAR is the best paper in | ‘*T would not be without the CrrcuLarR at any 
circulation for our business; cannot do without it.” | price.’"—H. A. Lrinkman, Warsaw, Ill. 

—Cor, Jurner & Co., Wyoming, Ill. | 

“T would not miss your paper for several times 


I cannot get along without THe Druearsrs | jtg cost.”— Geo. E. Duryee, Schenectady, N. ¥. 


CircuLar.”—vU. M. Farringion, Winona, Minn. 
‘*T believe I am one of your oldest subscribers. I 
get a better return for the miney sent you than 
from any other | ever spend. Your paper is now a 
necessity to me, and is richly worth more than 
‘“T consider it the dest and cheapest of all the | double your rates. Wishing you continued success, 
Journals I take.”"—J. S. Tufis, Plymouth, N. H. | Tam, etc.”—Wm. A. Strother, Lynchburg, Va. 


“*T do not wait a mail to send the amount, as the | 


“T find it just as necessary tome as the ‘U.S. 
Dispensatory.’ and could do about as well without 
one as the other.”—A. L. Bilisuly, Purtsmouth, Va. 


“LT have a complete file for six years, and find it 


price of your paper bears no comparison with its , more useful to me than any one book I know of.”— 
: 


value in my pharmacy.”’—A,. Walker, Freehold, N..J.| Geo. B. Cochran, Huuson, Muss. 


Enclosed please find subscription for current I would rather go without my dinner for amorth 


year of your admirable and extremely valuable | 

J 3 _ : : Ee than not to get the CrrcuLar.”—L. J. Brothe 

: ies ; : i a : bat & 78 
journal, containing as it does more information on | Washington, D.C. ‘ ’ 


two of its pages than many a journal ten times its : 

price. 1 have derived both pleasure and profitfrom | ‘I would not forfeit my right to take the Crrov- 
its perusal, and trust 1 Tay continue to do soas | Lar for a dozen times the price of it; you ma 
long as I can command iis very small subscription | always count me a subseriber.”—J, 0. AlcPherson, 
rate *"—Chas. C. Cranmer, M.D., Saratoga, N. Y. Oxford, Ala. 


L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Proprietor. 


P. W. ENGS, GEO. ENGS, 


PW. ENGS & SONS, — 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


No. 131 Front Street, New York. 


8. F. ENGS, H. SNYDER, Jr. 


Dealers in Spirits and Wines and Importing them from the Best Houses Abroad, 


Offer to the “DRUG TRADE” a stock for variety and excellence unsurpassed by 
any House in the United States. 


Druggists, who wish to handle ' 


“PURE Goonps,”’ | 


are invited to buy of us. We know our stock is as large, if not larger, than any — 


house in the trade, and challenge comparison both in quality and prices. 


Our Prices Current are printed in the issues of Messrs. W. H. ScotmrreLin & Co, 
These prices were corrected and revised in a new list, dated September ist, 1878, 


which we will send to any one in the trade applying for it. 


BOURBON AND RYE WHISKIES, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 


Always in Stock, “OF ALL AGES.” 
SAMPLES SENT, CARRIAGE FREE, 


Mineral Spring Waters 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


AT LOWEST MARKET RATES; 


ALSO, 


aa! ANS IN ts dD ee Ne Se 


ARTIFICIAL WATERS. 


Keep better than the natural, and do not vary in composition, as those 
frequently do. 


MATERIALS FOR THEIR PREPARATION in concentrated solution, or as 
dry salts, by the use of which waters of equal excellence may be made 
in the ordinary soda water apparatus. 


Granular Effervescent Salts. 


Composition exactly what the label calls for. Prepared to order according to 
any special formula in a few hours. 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD, 


35 Union Square, New York. a 
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Nichol’s Self-Acting Carboy Pump. | A SOD A W ATER APPARATUS 


LIQUIDS, SHOULD HAVE THE CARBOY PUMP. 
FOR ALL. 


SATISFACTION 
WARRANTED. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 
TRIAL GIVEN. 


' 
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Sold by 


WHOLESALE 
DRUG HOUSES 


AND 


DEALERS 
GENERALLY, 


A liberal discount 
to the Trade. 


THE NEW. 
For Circular address, ACID PUMP & SIPHON COMPANY, 


A.D.PUFFER & 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


SONS, 


2 Nee ae Re AE TE SA 


See ee ES See 


ND KINDS OF THE 
' 


‘Frigid Soda and Mineral Water Apparatus 


FROM THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


| We are sole proprietors of the Pafent Combination Cock, Puffer’s Patent 
Reversible Current, wet and dry, and Electric Cooler, the best in use. 


/IRON CENERATORS AND CYLINDERS, 
COPPER CENERATORS AND CYLINDERS. 


COPPER AND STEEL FOUNTAINS, || ear ait 


| 
ALL SIZES. He ae Bsa il a i en c ey Gn A 
SYPHONS AND SYPHON FILLERS. MONITOR CRYSTAL SPA, 


Bottling Tables, and everything needed in the line for manufacturing all kinds of . i 
) beverages and dispensing same, from the cheapest to the most expensive. DESIGN PATENTED DEC. 34, 1878. 


All prices Low and terms of payment easy. Send for full illustrated catalogue. The New Silver Plated Soda Apparatus for the Counter 
A. D. PUFETEHR, re <] Sons, The want of a cheap, durable, simple, and neat apparatus for the counter of small stores has been 


greatly felt, and I think, with the above upon the counter, those about to purchase would be pleased, 

46 & 48 PORTLAND STR EET, BOSTON, MASS., and never regret the small amount for so complete an Apparatus. For Druggists, Confectioners, and 

Small Stores, this Apparatus cannot be surpassed ; as the room it occupies upon the counter is only 16% 

Or 39 & 41 Centre Street, New York. inches ; from the top of the counter, to the top of the tumbler drainer, where the water is dispensed, 15 

inches ; its whole height is 45 inches ; it will dispense soda water, four mineral waters, and ten syrups. 

It is so constructed that one screw holds all its parts in place, and the whole can be taken apart and 

cleaned in a few minutes ; the syrups are kept cool from the ice inside. This beautiful apparatus has 

Gee’s Patent, Block Tin Soda Coolers, four Block Tin Mineral Coolers, in an ice chest under the counter, 

fountain of water at the top, with Gee’s Double Stream Soda Cock, and one set of tumblers. The Appa- 

ratus for small Confectioners and Druggists will draw Root Beer and Soda Water only; it has two 

coolers in the apparatus above the counter, but no fountain of water above ; it has a vase of flowers or 
statuette, and one set of tumblers. 

The silver work on the above Apparatus is plain, and not as much trouble to keep clean as most of 
the marble sh ede and much more showy. I shall also have those made with glass, and metal sliding 
doors to enclose the bottles. In fact, the ** Monitor Crystal Spa’’ makes a great show for 
a small amount of money. Send for my Catalogue, with prices of every description of apparatus for the 
manufacturing and dispensing. 


—— 
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WW LTA IW CEE, 
Established over 30 Years. CORNER ELM AND FRANKLIN SIrREETS, NEW YORK. 
New York, December, 1878. 


We the undersigned have examined the new Silver Plated Dispensing Apparatus, called the ‘* MONI- 
TOR CRYSTAL SPA,” manufactured by WitL1AM Gun, for the dispensing of Soda and Mineral Waters, 
for Confectioners and Druggists doing a small or medium business ; we consider its conyenience in 
drawing, as well as handling the syrups, good. The Apparatus was in full operation while at his place, 
and we are confident of its success. 

ALEX. HUDNOT, Druggist, 218 Broadway, Herald Building, New York. 

ALFRED BELEY, Druggist, 918 Sixth Avenue, corner 52d Street, New York. 

JOHN IHLEFELD, Druggist, 501 Eighth Avenue, corner 35th Street, and 952 Eighth Avenue, near 56th 
Street, New York. 

R. VAN DER EMDE, Druggist, 323 Bowery and 990 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

WM B. PARKIN, Druggist, 421 Eighth Avenue, New York. 

GEORGE GOETTING, Druggist, 720 Third Avenue, New York. 

niga ea id & HAZARD, Manufacturers of Mineral Salts and Solutions, 35 Union Square, 
New York. 

C. O. PENDLETON, Druggist, 117 Fourth, corner South 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

GEORGE A. MARBLE, Confectioner, 26 Maiden Lane, New York, 

M. COSTELLO, Confectioner, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 

JOHN H. STURKIN, Confectioner, 199 Bleecker Street, New York. 

D. 8. FARWELL, Druggist, Henry, corner Orange Streets, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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TARRANT & CO. | DRUGGISTS GLASSWARE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, Henry Allen, 


Nos. 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN DRUGGISTS’ PERFUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASS- 


y) 7 8 g y) 8 0 c ree n wich Stre et. 0 0 Warren Stre at ested meumtenn Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homeopathic Vials, Nursing Bottles, Cupping Glasses, 


DRUG STORES FITTED UP IN THE BEST STYLE WITH GLASS AND PAINTED LABELS OF 
Si S MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD ALL DESCRIPTIONS. HAVING ALL THE WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, WE CAN 
Zn EXECUTE ALL ORDERS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Fluid Extracts, ORGS Secs s, TARRANT & CO., 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.,| 275 pipiaamnds ish cel 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, a) Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
] 5 GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF TARRANT'’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
fee SEE: Ds, 
<—V Mee be Blessed ve send TRADE LISTS to DEAL- TARRANT'S RHO 
—_ Vv OE : S only. on application. CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY , 
ST OE Other Pharmaceutical Preparatio ns. : CELERY SEED in large quantities constantly on pare 
and. TARRANT’S 
IMPROVED INDELIBLE INK. 
TARRANT’S 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND 
COPAIBA, 
e er e SS TARRANT’S 
r . COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA. 
Lad 


WITH DOUBLE-VALVE. Se;. rousoobnaran on | = 


SEIDLITZ POWDER. 


TARRANT’S . 
DEODORIZED BENZINE. | 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 


THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA 
AND SARSAPARILLA. 
We would call the attention of the Trade to the ~ 
above preparations, which are established in the 
estimation of the A/edical Profession and the Publie 
by the pad of many years as the dest articles 
ass now before the People. 


of their c 


Trade Mark Registered March 21, 1878. 


wee ot HAGERTY BROTHERS & CO, 


No. 10 PLATT STREET, 


© 44 BARCLAY ST., 


ew York, July 15, 1878. 
IN Z New York, 


To the Drugeists of the United States, Canada, &. miven pANDIES 


We take pleasure in presenting to the Trade a new Nursing Bottle, (HIE PEERILESs 


\ J { ' NURSER, which i n 

Double-Valve principle .a decided improvement upon the ordinary Nursing Bottle, and one dated secures ease” and comfort fo the abit while 

nursing. It has these advantages: 9 
In the materials of which it is composed: Crystal-Glass and Pure Rubber ; dispensing with lead, wood and cork entirely 
In its shape : being without seams or corners, the contents cannot secrete and become sour, : : ; 
In the facility with which it can be cleansed after haying been used. CHO COLATE CREAM DROPS 
The impossibility of its getting out of order. ; ’ 
Its use cannot, in the slightest degree, prove injurious to the youngest or most delicate infant. 


The Double-Valve: by the use of this contrivance the slightest compression of the lips, or the least effort at suction, or both actions combined, Lozenges, 


upon the rubber nipple will cause the fluid to flow with facility, and to do so continuously and regularl the flui i 
pete a gain | ead hence the least effort of the child, even when fretful or crying, ie nisde ahah ada Sebi ce eee Seainaey AND ALL Q3RER KINDS OF 
ursing Bottle. 


ance er with tube and bottle brushes, and an extra rubber nipple and glass tube, is put up in a neat and attractive style, and at the ( OEE ( | | ( Nk RY 


No. 1, Each Nurser, of Crystal Glass, with Glass Top and Maroon £8 Send for printed List. 
Rubber Tube and Nipple, in an elegantly finished Wooden Box, $4.50 per doz. 7 

No. 2, Each Nurser, of Crystal Glass, with Glass Top and Black Glass Tobe ing, Silvering, 
Rubber Tube and Nipple, in a neat and handsome Paper Box, 3.50 a ing ' 


No. 3, Each Nurser, of Crystal Glass, with an Enamelled Top and 
Black Rubber Tube and Nipple, Wrapped in Paper, - - - - - 2.50 « 00 STYLES Ls 


__ We also manufacture the Nurser of Green Glass, same shape and 
Nipple, to which we attach the Double-Valve improvement and call it ou 


ae of the Crystal, with an Enamelled Top and White Rubber Tube and 


HAND THE TRADE 


No. 4, Twelve Nursers in a Wooden Box, - - - - - | eis $1.50 per doz. 


AND | IS INVITED TO 
A sample order for one or more of the Razer filled at our rholetale prices, TOILET CA 
olciuing your esteemed orders, we are yours truly, es 
MIRRORS EXAMINE. 
' 


HAGERTY BROS..&CO,| . sexn von rmice-cisrll 
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40 | & 
ead 


‘Sloan, Ind.; B. F. Moise, §. C.; 


Norman F. Kuhn, O.; John B. Grove, Jos. 


Louis Emanuel, Pa.; F. B. Mace, N. Cae 
i ,| W. F. Ford, Mo.; H. J. Finger, Cal.; E. 
‘Wincturs; | V- Zoeller, N. C.; R. Voelke, Texas; S. 
f Schley, Md.; E. Giroux, Canada; J. T. 
Foley, Texas ; E. N. Wells, Texas: F. W. 
Walker, Pa.; G. H. C. Klie, Mo.; N. A. 
| Kuhn, Ohio; J. 8. Smith, Ohio; E. §. 
Danforth, Mass.; E. M. Hatton, Ohio; B. 
A. Perkins, Me.; E. A. Gessner, Ct.; I. G. 
Herrmann, Md.; George Jones, N. Y.; C. 
M. Miller, Ohio; E. Delery, Miss.; J. H. 
Benjamin, N. Y.; J. W. Stanford, Ga.; R. 
Abell, Ky.; J. L. McKenny, Ky.; L. E. 
Welch, Ga.; B. L. Hughes, Fla.; J. C. 
Munds, N. ©.; W. L. A. Ellis, Ga.; 8. B: 
36 | Younge, Ga.; N. Wolfe, Pa.; H. H. Stock- 
3) pole, Mass.; D. Hanson, N. H.; E. Mar- 


' A, Avery, Ga.; J. H. Morgan, Ga.; J. L. 

Pinson, Ga.; S 
Hankinson, Ga.; L. W. Hunt, Ga.; L. H. 
Bradfield, Ga.; C. H. Green, Ga.; R. T. 
37} Brumby, Ga.; 
3;| Burge, Ky.; Thos. F. Moore, Ala.; I. F. 
37 | Hawkins, Ala. ; 
Charles E. Sitton, Oregon ; Jeff. Oxley, 
“CED gee er oy ED 37| Ky.; and D. W. Curry, Ga. 


President Wm. Saunders at 3.30 o’clock, 
| Prof. John M. Maisch, the Permanent 
Secretary, at his desk. 

39 crodtad 

89 | delivered an address of welcome. 
: 40 | luded to the history of the city of Atlanta, 
4° | her rapid progress since the war, and paid 


0 of the Association. 


ASSOCIATION. 


this Association was held in Concordi 


September, owing to the prevalence of th 
yellow fever in the South. 
this fact, aud that the membership of th 
| Association is not as yet very large in th 


tlemen prominent in the profession wer 


esting papers. 


issued by the national association. 


Atlanta, were all that could be desired 
and in every way characteristic of the pro 
verbial liberality of Southern gentlemen. 


the meeting: Wm. Saunders, Canada 
John Ingalls, Ga.; John M. Maisch, Pa. 
Charles A. Tufts, N. H.; Henry J. Men 


terson, 


cock, Walter A. Taylor, A. J. Brunner, T. 
L. Massenburg, O. L. Smith, Ga.; A. F. 
Wood, Conn. ; 
man, N. H.; H. E. Griffith, N. Y.; G. W. 


Scheffer, Ky.; J. W. McKenney, Ky.; 8. 
F. Whiting, Mass.; P. C. Candidus, Ala. ; 


J. W. Richardson, Ill.; B. L. Hughes, Fla. ; 
J. W. Tomfohrde, Mo.; H. ©. Linder- 
mann, Mo.; J. L. Howarth, Ga.; O. L. 
Smith, Y. H. Morgan, R. T. Brumley, Ga. ; 


L. Lemberger, Geo. Ross, 8S. W. Schafile, 
Pa.; Robert 8. Drake, Mo.; and R. S§. 
Schumann, Ga. 


The following were elected members : J. 
C. Schler, Pa.; W. B. Addington, Va.; 


in, Ind.; E. Lilly, Ind.; O. Butler, Ga.; 
A. Candler, Ga; T. S. 


Lube Dill, Ind. I". 


P. J. Schumann, Ga.; 


THE PROcEEDINGS—First SESSION. 
The Association was called to order by 


The President in- 
Mayor Angier of Atlanta, who 
He al-| 


glowing tribute to the aims and objects | 
President Saunders | 


0 \replied briefly, thanking the Mayor, in be- 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


THE twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of 


Hall, Atlanta, Georgia, on Tuesday, No- 
vember 26th, and the three following days. 
As most of our readers are aware, the meet- 
ing was postponed from the usual time in | Associations of the Colleges of Phila 


Considering 


Southern States, the meeting’ was very well 
attended. A considerable number of gen- 


unable to be present, but forwarded inter- 
The interest in the transac- 
tions was a very lively one, and, as will be 
seen by a synopsis of the papers read, the 
forthcoming volume of the ‘ Proceedings ” 
will be one of the most interesting ones 
The 
arrangements for the meeting, and the 
hospitality with which the visiting mem- 
bers were received by the druggists of 


The following members were present at 


ninger, N. Y.; Geo. W. Kennedy, Pa.; R. 
H. Land, Ga.; Alonzo Robbins, James T. 
Shinn, Thomas P. Cook, F. M. Murray, C. 
F. George, C. W. Hancock, and J. L. Pat- 
a.; G. J. Luhn, 8. C.; J. W. Ran- 
kin, N. P. Tarrant, Theodore Schumann, 
A. A. Menard, J. J. Reynolds, F. J. Pea- 


E. 8. Russell, C. 8S. East- 
Emil 


H. J. Rose, Canada; J. W. Lloyd, Ohio: 


WHOLE NUMBER, 265. 


words of welcome. 


€/phia and St. Louis; the Pharmaceut 
8 | Societies of Cincinnati, O., Kings Cour 


e 
apothecaries of New York. 


e 


tion throughout. 
of pharmacy since the discovery of Am 


macy of two hundred years ago with t 
of to-day. We regret that space will 


thorough investigation of his subject fr 
>/an historical standpoint. 


also called attention to the importance 


’| crowned attempts in this direction. 


rated. 


Medical College, Dr. Little, the State G 


with the thanks of the Association. 
various delegates. 

port. 
and sundry expenses to the amount 


$348.87. ‘The Report also gives the nu 


years now on hand. In speaking of t 


future meetings in the Southern States 
held in the spring of the year. 


Mr. George W. Kennedy presented t 
it we learn that the number of members 


members elected, 52. Total, 1,216. 


at this report 1,125. 


ment of the annual meeting. 
death-roll since last meeting as follows: 


Ashel Boyden, Boston, Mass.; M. 8S. Bi 


David Scott, Worcester; 


Stephens, Yonkers, N. Y.; Jacob Krur 
mik, Santa Fe; Alfred Daggett, New H 


and R. H. Stabler, Alexandria, Va. 


ing: Atlanta Academy of Medicine, Tru 


/and members of the State government pr 
| sent in Atlanta. 
| The customary Committee on Nomin 


then appointed. 


on Exhibits. 

An invitation from the druggists of A 
lanta to attend a reception Wednesda 
evening, was read, and accepted wit 


thanks, 


half of the Association, for his warm 


The President appointed Messrs. Luhn 
of 8. C., Whiting of Mass., and Russell of 
4/N. H., a committee to whom were referred 
the credentials of the Colleges of Pharmacy 
of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, and Ontario ; the Alumni 


€|N. Y., New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Augusta, Ga., and the German 


After the withdrawal of this committee, 
President Saunders read his annual address, 
which was listened to with marked atten- 
He traced the progress 


ca, spoke of some of the remedial agents 
then employed, and compared the phar- 


permit the publication of this very inter- 
esting address, which evinced the speaker’s 


Mr. Saunders 


the acclimation of foreign medicinal plants, 
and the successes which have already 


The 
>| American additions to the list of remedial 
agents now employed were briefly enume- 


Invitations to the members of the Asso- 
ciation were received from the Atlanta 


logist, and the Atlanta Brewing Company. 
The several invitations were accepted, 


The Committee on Credentials presented 
its Report in favor of the admission of the 


Secretary’s Report.—Prof. Maisch, the 
Permanent Secretary, presented his Re- 
He explained in detail the expenses 
incurred in the publication of the Proceed- 
ings, showing a total of $3,540.06 for this, 


ber of volumes of Proceedings of previous 


causes of postponement of the present 
meeting, the Secretary recommends that 


| good standing at last report was 1,164; new 


The Association sustained a loss in mem- 
bership: by resignation, 24; by death, 12; | 
dropped from roll, 55—total; 91, leaving 
the number of members in good standing 
This Committee ex- 
plains at length the causes of the postpone- 
It gives the 


George W. Andrews, Baltimore, Md.; 


ven, Ct.; William 8. Folger, Boston, Mass, : 
On motion of the Business Committee 


invitations to attend the meetings of the 
Association were extended to the follow- 


‘tion for Officers for the ensuing year was 


Messrs. Mohr, Rose, Rankin, Sheffer, 
and Hancock were appointed a Committee 


SECOND SESSION. 


chair. 


Messrs. Ross, Kennedy, 


del. | Maceutical Association. 
ry the Kentucky Association. 


lowing result: 
President. 
Gustavus J. Luhn, Charleston, 8. C. 
First Vice-President. 


eri- | ton, Mass. 
Second Vice-President. 


hat 


oe nada. 


Third Vice-President. 
William H. Crawford, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer. 
of Charles A. Tufts, Dover, 
shire. 


om 


Permanent Secretary. 
John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Local Secretary. 
To be chosen hereafter. 
Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy. 
C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 


CO: Executive Committee. 


M. Maisch, ex-officio, 
Committee on Drug Market. 


San Francisco, 
of | Boston, Mass. 


ms Committee on Papers and Queries. 


she 
Cincinnati, O. 
be Business Committee. 


in Committee on Prize Essays. 


| Ohio; Emil Scheffer, Louisville, Ky. 
Committee on Legislation. 


Mobile, Ala. 


was dul 


troduced. 


his Report. 


a-| hand of $862.31. 
to the usual Committee. 


by Dr. Menninger. 


s- | rise and fall of some of the leading drugs, 


| tees and Faculty of Atlanta Medical Col-| the articles on cinchona bark, quinine, and 
lege, Atlanta Medico-Chirurgical Society, 


opium being of especial interest. 
e-| The Report of the Reporter on the Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy was referred to the Ex- 
a- | ecutive Committee for publication. 
| The Committee on Legislation reported 
the failure of all new attempts to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy, except in the 
District of Columbia. The main features 
|of that law are: 1. The recognition of the 
t- | diplomas of Colleges of Pharmacy; 2. The 
candidate for examination for license must 
h be twenty-one years of age, and have at 
least four years” practical experience; 3. It 


The Association met at 10 o’clock, Wed- 
nesday morning, President Saunders in the 


Lemberger, 
George, and Patterson presented creden- 
tials as delegates of the Pennsylvania Phar- 


Mr. McKenna presented the same from 


The Nominating Committee having re- 
ported, an election was held, with the fol- 


Frederick T. Whiting, Great Barring- 


Henry J. Rose, Toronto, Ontario, Ca- 


New Hamp- 


George W. Kennedy, Chairman, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; William Thompson, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James W. Mill, Chicago, Ik; John 


William H. Wickham, New York: T. 
Roberts Baker, Richmond, Va.; J. L. Ly- 
ons, New Orleans, La.; James G. Steel, 
Cal.; Solomon Carter, 


Emil Scheffer, Louisville, Ky.; Theodore 
Schumann, Atlanta, Ga.; John F, Judge, 


H. J. Menninger, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
he | Charles L. Eberle, Philadelphia, Pa. ; John 
Report of the Executive Committee. From | W. Lloyd, Cincinnati, O. 


C. L. Diehl, John F. Judge, Cincinnati, 


John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa.: J. 
W. Rankin, Atlanta, Ga.; P. C. Candidus, 


The President elect having been escorted 
to the chair by Messrs. Scheffer and Shinn, 
installed and introduced by the 
retiring President. The newly elected First 
d-|and Second Vice-Presidents were also in- 
well, Elmira, N. Y.; Henry H. Hunt, Bals- 
ton, N. Y.; Joseph Willard, Chicago, IIL; 
Mass.; Daniel 
Henchman, Boston, Mass.; William G. 


Mr. C. A. Tufts, the Treasurer, then read 
It showed the receipts for the 
past year amounted to $5,313.49; disburse- 
m-|}ments, $4,451.18; leaving a balance on 
The report was referred 


The Report of the Committee on Drug 
Market was presented, and a synopsis read 
The report dwells at 
length upon the causes operating on the 
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makes the adulteration of drugs a misde- ; prominent of which were: Botanical de- 


meanor; and 4. It regulates the sale of 
poisons. The Committee condemns as 
defective the manner of electing the Ex- 
amining Board. 

The Committee on Centennial Fund 
reported that the necessary amount had 
not been collected which would secure to 
the Association the five hundred dollars 


scription of the plant; authors who have 
written of it; habitat, gathering, storage, 


| quantity gathered, annual money value of 


which the druggists of Philadelphia had | 


donated, conditional on the subscription 
by the members of a like amount. The 
Philadelphia Committee having kindly 


extended the time in which the subscrip- | 


tions may be made for another year, the 
Committee was accordingly continued. 


| tion. 


The Committee on Prize Essay reported | 


their unanimous award of the 
Prize” for the year 1877 to Mr. Frederick 
B. Powers (now in Germany) for his Essay 
on “The Resin of the Rhizome of Podo- 
phyllum peltatum, Linn.” 


On motion of the Secretary, the Com- | ; 
said that the first part of the question was 


mittee on Metric Weights was discon- 
tinued. 


THIRD SESSION—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Vice-President Whiting in the chair. 

The Committee on Annual Exhibition, 
to whom was referred the proposition to 
abolish the annual exhibition, reported 


adversely to this, and proposed the follow- | 


ing Amendment to the 
was subsequently adopted: 

ist. The Association invites manufac- 
turers and others to exhibit crude drugs, 
chemicals, pharmaceutical preparations, 
chemical and pharmaceutical apparatus 
and utensils, and such objects as possess a 
general, scientific, or special pharmaceuti- 
cal interest. 

2d. The following articles shall not be 
admitted to the exhibition: Proprietary 
and patented medicines, medicinal or 


By-laws, which 


pharmaceutical preparations the names of | 


which have been copyrighted, or the com- 
plete working formule for which is with 


held, and such chemical preparations or | 


mixtures which are offered under other 
than scientifically recognized names. 

3d. The Committee on Exhibition, ap- 
pointed under Chap. VIII., Art. II., Sec. 
9, shall report during the meeting on the 
articles exhibited, with such comments as 
in their judgment may be deemed proper. 

Report of Committee on the Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopewia.—This report, 
submitted by Mr. Charles Rice, its Chair- 
man, gives an account of the organization 
of the Committee, the subdivision of its 
labors, and the progress of the work. The 
department of Pharmacognosy has been 
assigned to Messrs. J. M. Maisch and 
Charles Mohr; that of Chemistry, to Dr. 
Frederick Hoffmann; that of Pharmacy, to 
Messrs. C. Lewis Diehl, J. P. Remington, 
Charles Bullock, Emlen Painter, A. 8. D. 
Sheppard, W. H. Crawford, P. W. Bedford, 
and the Chairman. After acknowledging 
the aid furnished by his co-laborers, Mr. 
Rice reluctantly tenders his resignation as 
Chairman of the Committee, on account of 
his impaired health. He submits, also, 
«General Principles adopted in the Revi- 
sion of the United States Pharmacopeia,” 
printed copies of which were distributed 
to the members present. 

After several gentlemen had spoken in 
high praise of the labors of Mr. Rice, his 
resignation was accepted. 

A resolution of thanks was voted the 
Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of 
State, for valuable aid rendered this Com- 
mittee; also, to others who assisted the 
Committee in various ways. 

G. W. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, read 
a paper in reply to the following query: 
“In view of the remedial properties of 
coca leaf--Erythroxylon coca—what phar- 
maceutical preparation can be made having 
its properties in the most desirable form?” 

Mr. Kennedy enumerates, among the 
active principles now known: Cocaina 
(Erythroxyline), hygrina, and essential oil, 
and thinks that the first named alkaloid is 
the principle which should be kept in in 
view while making its preparations. He 
suggests a fluid extract prepared from coca 
leaf, with a menstruum of three parts of 
alcohol and one of water, the fluid extract 
to represent the leaf in equal weights. 


a like menstruum as above, flavoring with 
oil of orange and cinnamon, adding syrup, 


so that each fluid drachm will represent | 


fifteen grains of the drug. 

An elaborate paper, ‘‘Erythroxylon 
Coca,” was also sent by Mr. James G. 
Steele, of San Francisco. The paper was 
listened to with much interest. It treated 
of the subject in subdivisions, the most 


‘* Ebert | 


| 


| 


| troleum benzine, 


aay of Philadelphia. 


the same. Traditions. Relief afforded the 
Indians by the use of coca; manner of 
masticating the leaf; effect produced. 
Properties of the coca. Conclusions of 
Sir Robert Christison touching the effect 
produced from chewing theleaf. Sustain- 
ing and exhilarating powers of the coca; 
effect of the coca when used in excess. 
Coqueros. Opinions of various authors. 
Chemical history of the plant. Volatile 
principle. Cocaine—process: for extrac- 
Vegetable wax. Coca—tannic acid. 
Prof. Maisch’s process. Pharmaceutical 
preparations. : 

Dr. H. J. Menninger made a verbal 
report in reply to QuERY No. 7: ‘‘ Dami- 
ana; an essay in regard to its medicinal 


| value and active constituents, including 


its history and botanical source.” He 


| evidently more a medical than a pharma- 


ceutical one. He had been unable to find 


| any physician of known standing or repu- 


tation in the metropolis who had any posi- 
tive experience with the drug. The fact 
that the few certificates in relation to the 
remedy are printed alike on the circulars 
of different venders, who each claim to 
make the only reliable fluid extracts, and 


| that the patients, by their own confession, 
seem to suffer more from moral than phy- 


sical disease, make this whole subject an 
offence in the nostrils of decency. The 
botanical character of damiana as a Turn- 
era seemed fully established, although a 
variety of ‘‘ Aplopoppus” had also been 
sold in New York as damiana. 

Query No. 9.—‘‘ Compound resin cerate 
alters in consistence upon keeping. How 
can this be prevented?” Answered by Mr. 
8. A. D. SHEPPARD, of Boston. The writer 
is of opinion that the toughness sometimes 


| noticed is the result of the oxidation of one 


ormore of the ingredients. Various oils 
were substituted for the linseed oil; the 
proportions of the ingredients varied, and 
in some cases the turpentine was left out 
altogether; in other experiments oil of tur- 
pentine was substituted for the turpentine. 


|The writer comes to the final conclusion 


“that the alteration desired in the formula 
can be made by substituting paraffine oil 
(sp. gr. 0°895) for linseed oil in the same 
proportions, leaving all other ingredients 
as in the officinal formula.” 

Pror. 8. P. SHARPLES reported, in an- 
swer to QuERY No. 10: ‘‘ Confectioners fre- 
quently use deleterious substances for col- 
oring candies. How can harmless colors 
suitable for their use be made?” Fustic- 
lake is recommended to take the place of 
chromate of lead. Cochineal and carmine 
are indorsed as good red coloring. For 
light pinks, the madder-lakes answer a 
good purpose. Logwood and madder pur- 
ples are harmless. A mixture of fustic and 
indigo is said to give a harmless green. 
The writer inclines to the belief that the 
aniline colors are injurious. The use of 
the tin-lakes of the various dye-woods is 
also deprecated, as connected with danger. 

In answer to QuERY No. 15, Dr. ADOLPH 
MinLER contributes a paper on ‘‘ Benzoin 
odoriferum (spice bush berry).”’ He finds a 
yield of nearly fifty per cent. of afixed oil, 
and about one per cent. of essential oil. 
The specific gravity of the fixed oil was 
found to be 0'929, and that of the essential 
oil, 0°850. The writer deems it probable 
that this oil would prove an agreeable ad- 
juvant in the preparation of the numerous 
refrigerant summer beverages. 

Query No. 17.—‘‘ What advantage, if 
any, would result from the removal of fixed 
oil from colchicum seed, preparatory to the 
preparation of the fluid extract?” The able 


| answer to this query, by Mr. E. L. Borr- 


NER, of Iowa City, may be summarized as 
follows: The powdered drug was deprived 
of its fixed oil by ether, gasoline, and pe- 
Ether is considered un- 
fit, as it dissolves out some of the colchi- 
cia. Gasoline is recommended as a suita- 
ble solvent, and the removal of the fixed 
oil considered practicable. The advantages 
urged by the writer were: Ist. Freedom of 


_Tepre | | the fluid extract from oil; 2d. Elegance of 
Elixir of coca, by preparing a tincture with | 


the preparation; 3d. More extended appli- 
cation in medicine. 

Query No. 18.--“‘Extractum glycyrrhize 
fluidum. Should the alcoholic strength of 
the preparation be reduced, or what other 
changes are desirable in the formula to in- 
crease its adaptability for masking the 
taste of unpleasant medicines under varied 
circumstances?’ Answer by Pror. J. P. 
The writer 


found that the addition of the solution of 
ammonia to the present officinal menstru- 
um very perceptibly diminished the acrid- 
ity, which has been such a drawback to 
the administration of the officinal fluid ex- 
tract, and also found that it increased the 
quantity of glycyrrhizine nearly fifty per 
cent. He proposes the following formula 
for an improved fluid extract of licorice: 

Take of licorice root, in 

moderately fine powder, 16 troy ozs. 

Glycerine F375 Sones enna 

Alcohol, 

Water, 

Stronger water of ammonia of each a 

sufficient quantity. 

Mix 4 fl. ozs. of alcohol, 3 fi. ozs. of 
glycerine, half a pint of water, and 1 fl. oz. 
stronger water of ammonia. Moisten the 
powder with four fluid ounces of the mens- 
truum, and pack it moderately in a cylin- 
drical percolator. Cover the surface with 
a paper, and add the remaining portion 
of the menstruum. When the liquid be- 
gins to drop from the percolator, close the 
orifice, and set it aside in a moderately 
warm place for four days. Remove cork, 
and continue percolation with dilute alco- 
hol until twenty-four fluid ounces are ob- 
tained. Of these, the first twelve ounces 
are to be reserved, and the last twelve eva- 
porated to four ounces, mixed with the 
reserved portion, and filtered through pa- 
per after standing four days. Syrup of 
glycyrrhiza is directed to be prepared with 
two ounces of the fluid extract to fourteen 
ounces of simple syrup. 

In answer to QuERY No. 19, relating to 
fluid extract of wild cherry, Mr. Shinn, of 
Philadelphia, made a verbal report, as one 
of the two who had accepted the query, 
stating that his experiments were not suffi- 
ciently advanced to justify a complete re- 
port. He presented a specimen of the ex- 
tract made by Mr. Graham, of Philadel- 
phia, who was assisting him in preparing 
a joint answer. 

Dr. Menninger, in a few appropriate re- 
marks, announced to the association the 
death of Thos. H. Powers, late of Phila- 
delphia, who, though not a member of the 
association, was one of the leading phar- 
maceutists of this country. 

On motion, a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Ingalls, of Georgia, Drake, of Mis- 
souri, and Dr. Menninger, of New York, 
was appointed to draft suitable resolutions 
on the death of Mr. Powers. 

An invitation from Messrs. Wallace 
Bros., of Statesville, N. C., inviting the 
association to visit their place, was read and 
accepted with thanks. It was suggested 
the members who contemplated going to 
Statesville to drop a card to Wallace Bros., 
notifying them of such determination. 


FOURTH SESSION— THURSDAY MORNING. 

President Luhn in the Chair. 

An invitation from Dr. W. J. Land, 
Chemist of the State Geological Survey, to 
visit his laboratory was accepted, with the 
thanks of the association. 

Dr. F. M. Murray introduced a resolu- 
tion in reference to metrical weights and 
measures, asking that an effort be made to 
induce the U. 8. Signal Service to publish 
its daily observations in Centigrade along- 
side of Fahrenheit scale. Referred to Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Messrs. Eastman of New Hampshire, 
Tarrant of Georgia, and Tomfohrde of Mis- 
souri, were appointed a committee to sug- 
gest time and place of next meeting. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
through its Chairman, C. L. Eberle, made 
the following recommendation in regard to 
increasing the fund of the association: that 
those who had been members of the asso- 
ciation one year desiring to become life 
members pay $75; those of five years pay 
$70, ten years $60, fifteen years $50, twen- 
ty fel $40. 

t a subsequent meeting this recom- 
mendation, being offered as an amendment 
to the by-laws, was after some discussion 
laid upon the table, until the next annual 
meeting. 

In reply to QuERY 26—‘‘ How can the 
salts of Berberina be most easily prepared 
from the root of hydrastis canadensis ? 
What will be the practical yield, and what 
are the solubilities of the different salts ?” 
Mr. J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, read an in- 
teresting paper, illustrated by specimens. 


Mr. Lloyd said that owing to the slight | 


yield of berberin, experiments with less 
than ten pounds of hydrastis root were 
hardly advisable. He generally obtained 
from eighteen to twenty-one ounces of 
sulphate of berberin from the hundred 
pounds of root. He stated that the line 


dred pounds of hydrastis, and weighed in — 


all nearly three hundred ounces. His di- 
rections for procedure are as follows: 

Moisten the powdered hydrastis with 
alcohol, and press firmly into cylindrical 
percolator, and procure ten fluid ounces of © 
percolate from each pound of powder 
operated upon. Alcohol must be used 
throughout the operation, and the surface 
of the powder continually covered. The 
percolation should be conducted in a warm — 
room. The percolate is then to be sur- 
rounded with ice, and sulphuric acid in 
excess stirred in, after which the mixture 
is to be allowed to rest in a cold place for 
twelve or more hours. The precipitate of 
minute crystals of sulphate of berberin is 
then to be separated by a muslin strainer 
or a filtering paper. This is to be washed 
with cold alcohol, and dried. It is impure 
sulphate of berberin. 

To purify, add one part to sixteen parts 
of cold water, and stir in aqua ammonia 
until in slight excess, which operation lib- 
erates the alkaloid berberin with formation 
of sulphate of ammonium; filtration sepa- 
rates the hydrastia and other impurities, 
and sulphuric acid cautiously added to the 
filtrate again forms sulphate of berberin 
pure re 6 for all practical purposes. 
Sulphate of berberin is permanent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lloyd, and if it become moist 
by exposure to atmosphere impurities are 
present, presumably sulphuric acid. If 
occurs in beautiful crystalline yellow 
needles, when crystallized from boiling 
alcohol. 

The next step in the process is the forma- 
tion of the alkaloid berberin. This is 
easily accomplished by the use of aqua 
ammonia and alcohol and sulphuric ether, 
Berberin is a beautiful yellow organic base, 
very soluble in water. It forms salts, some 
very soluble; others, as the carbazotate, 
almost or quite insoluble. 

Mr. Lloyd gave practical formule for 
the preparation of phosphate, hypophos- 
phite, muriate, nitrate, and other salts of 
berberin. He exhibited specimens of a 
fixed oil obtained from hydrastis, a resin- 
ous substance; a beautiful line of crystals 
of hydrastia, the smaller crystals being 
perfectly white. This alkaloid is almost 
directly the opposite of berberin in many 
respects. It is insoluble, while the salts 
are very soluble. 

The Committee on Time and Place of 
Next Meeeting made their report, which 
was accepted. After some debate, in which 
the time of meeting was advocated to be 
changed to June, it was’ finally resolved to 
hold the next meeting on the second Tues- 
aS in September, 1879, at Indianapolis, 

nd. 

In reply to QuERY 27—“‘ Resin of podo- 
phyllin is found upon the market in color 
ranging from light brown to deep yellow. 
Can these various shades be obtained from 
May-apple root without the use of foreign 
substances ?”—Mr. J. U. Lloyd read a pa- 
per, which will be found in another part of 
THe CIRCULAR. 

QueERy 29. Give a formula for a con- 
centrated liquid preparation of lactuca- 
rium, from which can be made the ara 
tincture, or other preparations. Respond- 
ed to by Mr. Jos. L. LEMBERGER, Lebanon, 
Pa. 

The writer submits the following for- 
mula for Fluid Hxtract of Lactucarium : — 

Take of lactucarium . .16 troy ounces. 

Petroleum ‘‘ benzine”’ 

deodorized...=.-..... 32 fluid ounces, 

Diluted alcohol, a sufficient quantity. 


Beat the lactucarium thoroughly in an 
iron mortar, then introduce it into wide- | 
mouth bottles of about 3 pints capacity, 
adding the benzine, corking tight, and al 
lowing it to macerate with frequent agl 
tation for 24 hours, then let it rest about 
24 hours, or until the lactucarium sub- — 
sides, and the benzine solution becomes 
clear; then having decanted the benzine s0- 
lution, transfer the lactucarium to a stone 
or glass slab or similar vessel, spreading It 
as thin as possible, allowing it to remail 
in this situation until completely dry (at 
least 24 hours); then rub it up in an iron 
mortar with an equal bulk of clean sand ; 
next introduce it into a percolator, first 
prepared with a disc of flannel and a thin 
layer of sand; pack lightly, and add di- | 
luted alcohol; close outiet; let macerate 24 
hours; then percolate to exhaustion, Te 
serving first four fluid ounces. _ By means 
of a still regain the alcohol, and evaporate 
the residue in a water bath to ten 
ounces, mixing this with the reserved per- 
colate and filter, adding sufficient diluted 
alcohol to wash the filter and remain: 


| 


of salts exhibited represented fifteen hun- | ing residue, until the product weighs 16 
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troy ounces. With this extract the writer 
prepares tincture of lactucarium in pro- 
portion of one troy ounce to 15 of di- 
luted alcohol, a fluid drachm representing 
7} grains. 

Syrup of Lactucarium. 


Fl. extract lactucarium.... 1 troy oz. 
Simple syrup q. s. for.. ...16 fluid oz. 


_ A fluid drachm representing 33 grains. 


QueErRY 43. Do certain medicinal plants 
lose their medicinal properties upon dry- 
ing, and will it be better to tincture them 
while fresh ? 

Mr. J. U. Lloyd has obtained better re- 
sults, in many cases, by preparing tinc- 
tures from the dried plants. He gives re- 
sults of a number of experiments, and asks 
the question to be continued to him for fur- 
ther investigation. 

Query 48. On the methods of distin- 
guishing the alkaloids of cinchona bark 
from each other. By Prof. L. P. Saarpuss. 

The writer thinks the separation of a 
small amount of the other alkaloids from 
quinia, and even their quantitative deter- 
mination, not a difficult matter; the Lie- 
big method answering well for most pur- 

oses, and the De Vrij method answering 
or more refined investigation. The ques- 
tion, however, of detecting a few per cents 
of quinine ina large percentage of other 
alkaloids, is a more difficult one. The 
experiments of Prof. Sharples fail to con- 
firm the statements of mauy authors, that 
ether completely extracts all the quinia 
and quinidia from a mixture of all the al- 
kaloids. He advances the caution to those 
who are examining and giving the formu- 
le of various compounds purporting to 
contain these various alkaloids, that after 
having made a full analysis of the alka- 
loids, and having ascertained the probable 
formula, the analyst should construct a 
compound similar to the formula of his re- 
sult, and then make an analyses for com- 
parison with the first. 


FIFTH SESSION — THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


President Lun in the Chair. 

The druggists of Atlanta again invited 
their visiting brethren to an entertainment 
in the hall at 8 o’clock this evening, which 


-was accepted with thanks. 


The reading of papers was then resumed, 
QueRY 52. What chemicals May ve 
profitably made by the retail pharmaceutist, 
and what apparatus is required for their 


preparation ? 


In answer to this Mr. James &. Mercein 
gives a detailed reply, and recommends the 
manufacture of many chemicals by the 
pharmaceutist. He deplores that there are | 
more ‘‘keepers of drug stores” than phar- 
maceutists, and sees in the chemical mani- 
pulations pleasant and profitable way of 


imparting iuch knowledge. He says: ‘‘A 
great ntSjority of the officinal pro- 


cesses can and should be regularly used 
by pharmaceutists. What is the Phar- 
macopeia for, if not for this? The fairy 
tales of science are not for daily use by 
‘horny-handed’ druggists. We are very 
Gradgrinds for facts.” Mr. Mercein gives 
anumber of pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
which the apothecary can and should make 
with the appliances usually kept. He 
enumerates: Fluid and solid extracts, 
syrups, tinctures, troches, ointments, 
wines, oleo-resins, vinegars, plasters, li- 
quid preparations of iron, ferrocyanide of 
iron, lactate of iron, oxalate of iron, hy- 
drated sesqui-oxide of iron, citrate of iron, 
citrate of iron and ammonia, tartrate of 
iron and ammonia, tartrate of iron and 
potassa, citrate of iron and quinia, citrate 
of iron and strychnia, biniodide mercury, 
proto-iodide mercury, yellow oxide of mer- 


eury, yellow sulphate mercury, ammoni- | 


ated mercury, mercury with chalk, iodide 
of lead, iodide of sulphur, iodide of arsenic, 
precipitated sulphur, exsiccated alum, 
exsiccated sulphate of iron. Upon this list 
the writer says the pharmaceutist who does 
his own work saves at least fifty per cent. 

Query 56. An essay suggestive and criti- 
cal on the best plan of managing and ar- 
ranging the store-room and cellar of a well- 
conducted dispensing store. 

Mr. J. F. Hancock, of Baltimore, re- 
plies to this query by giving a detailed 
account of store-room, cellar and laboratory 
arrangements of the pharmacy. 

Mr. Wii11am SAunpERs, 
read a communication on ‘‘ Sachet Pow- 
ders.” 

Dr. Epwarp R.Squrss presented through 

r. Menninger a paper on ‘“‘ Fluid Extract 


of Ontario, | 


plemental to the writer's article on the 
same subject in American Journal of Phar- 
macy, May, 1878. That paper embraced 


the writer’s experience witha large number | 


of fluid extracts during the twelve years 
embraced by it. These details embrace 
the fineness of powders, the menstrua used, 
the tension of packing, and the weight of 
the fluid extract. In the present paper the 


work is completed and Dr. Squibb offers it | 


to the Association, for the benefit of whose 
Committee on Revision of the Pharmaco- 
pceeia the work was originally undertaken. 
The labor is presentedin tabular form, and 
cannot well be here reproduced. 


On motion of Dr. H. J. MENNINGER the 


luded to was ordered to be printed with 
the present paper in the ‘‘ Proceedings.” 


Dr. F. Marton Murray, of Philadelphia, 
read a paper on “‘ Uniformity in Chemical 
Terminology.” This somewhat lengthy 
paper proposes an immense revolution in 
chemical nomenclature, the depths of 
which seemed to astonish the author him- 
self when brought to the shoals of his 
paper by one or two questions from Prof. 
Maisch. 


Dr. ALBERT B. Prescott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, furnished, through the 
Committee on the Revision of the Pharma- 
copeia, the following very able and inter- 
esting papers: 

1. Morphiometric process for opium. 

2. Valuation of tincture of opium. 

3. Trial of various schemes for the sepa- 
ration and quantitative estimation of 
quinia, quinidia, cinchonia and cincho- 
nidia. 

4. Purification of strychnia from brucia. 

Any attempt to give an abstract of these 
valuable contributions would be an in- 
justice to their author, and we must refer 
our readers to the next publication of the 
Association’s ‘‘ Proceedings.” 

Mr. J. U. Luoyp gave some interesting 
observations on “Dilute Hydrocyanic 
Acid.” Also on “Tincture “Geranium, 
Mac;” on ‘Fluid Extracts and Tinct- 
ures which occasionally solidify.” Short 
humorous and caustic notices of some of 
the ‘‘ new remedies” were listened to with 
much interest. Mr. Lloyd briefly reviews 
Mungifera Indica, an astringent bark from 
the Indies; Bryzopyrum,, 
Prankenta grandiflora, bea 


nia, and both having bee 
the name of + a wha 


nee . ’ 

Purshiana, which yields the fluid extract 
of ‘‘ Cascara sagrado,” and several others, 
all illustrated by specimens, and which 
have come to us through the celebrated 
“Yerba reuma Cascara sagrado route from 
California.” [See a subsequent column] 

An election for Local Secretary for the 
year 1878-9 was then gone into, which re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. Eli Lilly, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SIXTH SESSION—FRIDAY MORNING. 


President Luhn in the Chair: 

A paper on ‘‘The Preparation of Fluid 
Extracts” was sent by Prof. C. L. Diehl, 
and owing to its length, read by title and 
referred for publication. 

The report of the Committee on Exhibits 
was read and received. 


Dr. MENNINGER said that although all 
of the gentlemen elected last year on the 
Pharmacopeial Committee were men emi- 
nently qualified for the work, several of 
them had been unable to give it the atten- 
tion required during the past year. He 
hoped his present action would give no of- 
fense, but necessity required that, all.mem- 
bers of the committee should aid in the 
labors. After consultation with the 
Chairman of the committee, he moved 
that the name of Mr. E. H. Sargent, of 
Chicago, be substituted for that of Mr. A. 
E. Ebert; that of Mr. J. U. Lloyd, of 
Cincinnati, for that of Mr. E. 8S. Wayne; 
that of Mr. Louis Dohme for that of Mr. 
Hancock, of Baltimore. The motion was 
carried without opposition. Mr. Lloyd 
asked to be excused, as he thought his col- 
league from Cincinnati now on the com- 
mittee more able to serve with benefit than 
himself. Prof. Maisch and others speak- 
ing of the necessity of having active men 
on the committee, Mr. Lloyd finally with- 
drew his objections. 

The following resolution by Dr. Mren- 
NINGER was also adopted: 


| gists and citizens of Atlanta for uniform 
| kindness and hospitable attention shown 
members of this Relation during their 
stay in the Gate City of the Empire State 
of the South. 


Professor Matscu exhibited specimens of 
| Georgia products, handed in by Mr. Ingalls, 
of Georgia. 

The following Memorial was presented by 
Mr. L. LempBercer, of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of the Committee: 


To the Officers and Members of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association : 


Your Committee appointed to note the 


leave to offer the following tribute: 


WHEREAS, This Association has been 
apprised of the decease of Mr. Thomas H. 
Powers, late of the city of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, who although not a member 
of this body, has become endeared to us, 
and his memory deserves a suitable tribute 
at our hands, and whilst we bow with sub- 
mission to the Divine decree, we neverthe- 
less feel a painful sadness in the thought 
that one whose life-long devotion to the 
study and development of the science of 
chemistry and pharmacy in our country 
has been removed, whose character was 
unalloyed with blemish, whose fame as a 
man Of strictest integrity and honorable 
purpose, whether viewed from a cOmmer- 
cial or social standpoint, has spread far and 
wide, whose kindness of heart knew no 
bounds so long as he was cognizant of its 
demand, and whose every act was prompted 
by a conscientious duty, we feel that in 
his death we are bereft of his useful 
influence and much valued encouragement 
in all that appertains to the highest inter- 
ests of our Association; therefore, 

ftesolved, That this Association has an 
unfeigned, though a melancholy satisfac- 
tion, in testifying its mark of appreciation 
of his service as a sincere humanitarian, a 
friend of education and an unexceptionable 
example for us all—a shining mark among 
the illustrious and useful men of this age, 
whose exemplary life is worthy of highest 
admiration, and in whose footsteps we 
my with safety be emulated to follow. 

esolved, That as an Associatian repre- 
senting large commercial enterprises and 


yeatum ang: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation are hereby tendered the Committee 
of Arrangements for the completeness of 


by Repercolation.” This paper is sup-| its work in every particular; to the drug- 


interests, we find embodied in the life of 
he eased those elements of virtue and 
character to which we are proud 
nt as typical of all that constitutes 
ghest order of business integrity. 


sociation is mingled with that of the numer- 
ous beneficiaries of the deceased, and by | 


this tribute is Nexahy + 
sae : dy tende 
viving afflicted famncudered to the sur- | 


he was a much revered fhel!™, of which | 
that the affliction thus visited upd£USting | 


will be followed by the comfort that a Te 105 arora oe 
collection of a life so usefully spent is more | .¢+ aptee av 


honorable and enduring than any other | 

monument or tribute that can possibly be 

raised to his memory. ; 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 


expression be forwarded to the family and | 


firm of the departed. 
Jos. L. LEMBERGER, Pa. 
JOHN INGALLS, Ga. 
ROBERT S. DRAKE, Mo. 


Mr. Lewis Dohme, of Baltimore, was 
elected Chairman to fill the vacancy on the 
Committee on Revision of Pharmacopeeia. 

A resolution of thanks to the officers of 
the Association was passed. 

Mr. Saunders offered the following: 

Resolved, That the heroism of our fallen 
pharmaceutists in the plague-stricken dis- 
tricts in the valley of the Mississippi, who 
havenobly stood at their pests inthe hour of 
danger, is worthy of commendation, and 
this Associatian desires to place on record 
at this time its admiration of their noble 
doings in thus aiding suffering humanity 
at the risk of their own lives. 

At 11 o’clock the Association adjourned, 
to meet at Indianapolis, Ind., on the second 
Tuesday in September, 1879, at 3 o’clock. 


VOLUNTEER PAPERS. 


Some Specimens of Western Plants and 
One from the West Indies.* 


Bryzopyrum spicatum, or common salt 
grass of California and adjacent country, 
was sent by mail to the drug-house with 
which I am connected, as the plant from 
which the liquid preparation known as 
fluid extract of Yerba rewma was derived. 

The specimen was sent by Dr. C. H. 


| death of the late Thomas H. Powers, beg 
previous paper of Dr. Squibb above al-| 
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Adair, of Colusa, California, a partner or 
{former partner of Dr. Bundy, both of 
whom have furnished certain printed ar- 
ticles upon this Yerba reuma. In a few 
days another specimen was received with 
|the information that, by mistake, ‘the 
| young man had sent the wrong article ; 
| that the second was the true Yerba reuma.” 
My brother had named the first B. spiea- 
| twm, but not being familiar with the flora 
| of California, enclosed specimens to a few 
| authorities, who answered in accordance. 
| Thus it will be seen that the above is not 
| Yerba reuma, according to Dr. Adair, and 
certainly I would not question his authority 
upon this point. 

Frankenia grandifolia is the second plant 
sent by Dr. Adair. I offer the name upon 
| the authority of Prof. Sereno Watson, of 
| the Harvard University. This plant is 
salty to the taste, more so indeed than the 
B. spicatum. It is common in California, 
but not known under the name Yerba 
| reuma that I can learn of, even to those 
| around Dr. Adair, for he writes: ‘‘I am 
sure there is no such plant—you are de- 
ceived in a name.” This second plant has 
also lately been obtained from a house in 
Cincinnati as Yerba reuma. 
| Rhamus Purshiana was sent at the same 
time for the bark, which, when extracted, 
yielded ‘‘ fluid extract of Cascara sagrado.” 
| Dr. Adair said that the name Cascara sa- 
grado was a deception; that a botanist pro- 
nounced the plant Rhamus Persica. Doubt- 
|less R. Purshiana was intended, as the 
| bark came from that shrub, the leaves of 
which have since been received from Dr. 
Adair and identified. I would not ques- 
tion the authority of Dr. Adair, who, I 
| think, is in a position to learn the name of 
the shrub which can yield a bark which 
will produce an extract whose name is 
Cascara sagrado. 

Berberis aquifolium (Pursh ) is another 
California introduction which has occa- 
| sioned some trouble to our druggists and 
pharmaceutists. It was brought before 
the public through the Yerba rewma-Cas- 
cara sagrado route from California. 

There are four species of Mahonia, all 
called mountain grape, all common to the 
far West. They all possess similar proper- 
ties. Berberis aquifolium is very plentiful, 
but B. repens, B. nervosa, and B. pinnata 
are being substituted, doubtless through 
lenorance. ores = 

angifera Indica is an astringent bark 
from the West Indies. It has hoch Sore 


ow i 7 


~ Resolved, That the sympathy of this As-|™€nded for diarrhea and diseases of the 


mucous surfaces. The tree from which it 


is obtained is described on page 716 of 
‘Lindley’s Treasury of Botany.” 

I have heard some excellent reports from 
the fluid extract, and in one instance that 
came under my special notice, quick relief 
ery severe case of diar- 


Xtract is very astrine 
Tha, bark ee y gent and 


purposes in its native ~ce._ 
|think, worthy the attention 
| men. . 
| It was brought to my notice by Dr. M. 
| F. Linquist, of. New Haven, Conn., who 
/had used an infusion of the bark and 
recommended it very highly. 

Of this bark Dr. Masters remarks: ‘‘ The 
bark is employed medicinally to restrain 
discharges from the mucous membrane, 
and has been likewise well spoken of in 
the treatment of fevers in St. Domingo.” 


Ssjnedicinal 
mails 


On Sachet Powders.* 


SACHET powders have been long in use, 
| and the demand for them in the store of 
| the pharmaceutist is in many instances an 
| increasing one; especially is this so in 
| large cities where such luxuries are oftener 
| indulged in; and where the articles sold 
| please the customers and prove durable 
perfumes, the trade in them is in every 
way profitable to the seller. The formule 
|for the powders here offered will, it is 
| thought, be found in every respect satisfac- 
|tory, and afford sufficient variety to meet 
the requirements of most establishments. 
In compounding them the use of a small- 
sized ‘‘ Enterprise Mill,” No. 3, has been 
found very useful and labor saving, and, 
although it does not dispense with mortar 
service entirely, it greatly lessens that part 
of the work. Such articles as musk, va- 
nilla beans and Tonqua beans require to be 
well beaten in a mortar with a small quan- 
tity of the previously ground orris root, 
| lavender flowers, or rose leaves; the finer 
| these are reduced the better will be the re- 


* An abstract of a paper read by Mr. J. U. Luorp 
at the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 1878, E 


* A volunteer paper read by WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
London, Ontario, before the American Pharmaceu- 
bor Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
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sult. The essential oils should also be 
dropped on the dry material in the mor- 
tar and beaten and rubbed well together, 
after which add gradually the more bulky 
articles previously ground in the mill until 
all are well incorporated; then, with the 
view of mixing them still more thoroughly, 
pass the whole three or four times through 
the mill. It will, of course, be understood 
that to obtain a satisfactory product the 
component parts must all be of the best 
quality. 
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HELIOTROPE. 
Roose leaves...0....2:ese0 2 ounces. 
OTTIS! TOOL A lo civin vine bie shee 1 ounce. 
Lavender flowers....... . 1 ounce. 
ongua, beans.) .ij0 ates a% 2 drachms. 
Gum, benzoin.... ....... 1 drachm., 
Musk We cediveeanateh peeele 5 grains. 
Oil of bitter almonds..... 3 drops. 
ce  SAN GALA care ow cn Sek 30 drops. 
pam OYTO nite cate sis anna 10 drops. 
CLOVE PINK. 
OPIS TOOL. ee os s\00r «lene Son OUDCES, 
Lavender flowers.......... 1 ounce. 
Patchouly leaves.......... 44 ounce. 
WIOVES ies. « : 2  drach’s. 
PICCL LOUGUC. aeism ni acter 2  drach’s. 
Musk .......00.. reer tets 2 grains. 
EAI OULO ns wail eats ca tee Le» Orachm, 
CVGLO OL TORGs) as winnrcia siete sie 10 drops 
CHOT MELON canco teenie 12 drops. 
SO SATUBIstnp> ua.takereise 7 Oe Ol ODS. 
‘* —Javender (English)..10 drops. 
FRANGIPANI. 
OITISHTOOU. Satis serene 2 ounces. 
Rose leaves.......’..-. ... 2 ounces. 
RViaTi ee DGAN scree cisis.c ssierece 1 drachm. 
Gum benzoin..... SNe ar 1 drachm. 
Oil of lavender (English). .15 drops. 
ote SHETZAMOT. oe soe res 16 drops. 
EES CAGSIA ce cielan caste oars 6 drops. 
ea DIMEN CO ee eielee 10 drops. 
MOM BALILALG crests cite cieten 30 drops. 
RO MPTIOROU is ste <v'eve x 6 aue.0 3 16 drops. 
OP OYORSTORO a teciaaits o.« 8 drops. 
JOCKEY CLUB. 
Lavender flowers......... lg ounce. 
ROSE tGavesivts 2 cic sles ole 14g ounce. 
OPEISSTOOINS. Fe oases e 22 OUNCES. 
Vanilla beans 23.) 52:00. .. 4 drachm. 
INT US Keates ee iste cial restate lerees- 4 grains. 
Extract of jasmin........ 2 = drach’s. 
Oil of santal .20 drops. 
ETO 5 drops. 
Otto of TOse......--+- ....10 drops. 
MILLE FLEURS. 
Lavender flowers......--+. 6 drach’s. 
QOVOVGS ies oe ore bin cle a olelat= se ae) drach’s. 
Bia ate bre biniehs i 
Cassia buds.......-+..+-+- 2  drach’s. 
Coriander seed.......++++ 1g ounce. 
“ Z0i .. % drachm. 
Gum benzoin....- Fe suns Seer 
Nutmegs ...s.eceseeereees Ri drac am. 
Orvis TOOt....eeeee ee eeeee 2 acthm. 
Vanilla beans.....-»- -*- 9 Stains. 
Musk ores nents « 5 drops. 
(jaa PULL were ee cee 4 drops. 
ae patchoulyecirccss iets. 2 drops. 
*« lavender (English).. 4 drops. 
wae PVETUCN AY. set eos tn: 2 drops. 
OS) PP AONLAL ale dae om 4, 0 Ssudrops; 
WILD FLOWERS. 
Wild ginger root (Asarum 
Canadense) .......... 1 ounce. 
Deer tongue.............. 4 ounce. 
Lavender flowers. ....... 1g ounce. 
Sweet Hae Toots ve ee, 1 = drachm. 
Coriander BCU ecw ecieis 6 drachms. 
Patchouly leaves... ......1 ounce. 
INWEM OD OSes calc eo oh tare 1  drachm. 
Oil’of bergamot... ....... 40 drops. 
oe Nero te 5.20 drops: 
6 gantal ‘ anni ema davpo. 
SUA yucky fil ti Pe See WIRE 5 drops. 
patchouly -sseesss. O  Grops. 
Extract of jasmin...... -. 2 drachms. 
_———0—-o_—__ 


Resin of Podophyllum.* 


Resin of podophyllum is found upon the 
market in color ranging from light brown 
to deep yellow. Can these various shades 
be obtained from mayapple root without 
the use of foreign substances? Answer by 
J. U. Luoyp, Cincinnati, to Query 27. * 

_At first this article was prepared by dis- 
tilling all the alcohol from an alcoholic 
tincture of the root and pouring the residue 
into cold water. It settled into a lump of 
a dark brown color, when powdered it was 
a little lighter. In the present officinal 
process, there is enough alcohol to cause 
the resin to separate in a finely divided 
form if the water be cold. Such an article 

*Read at the meeting of the A 


; pach meri n Phar a 
centical Association. erican Pharma 


has either a yellowish or a slightly brown 

cast. The first portions of the percolate 

furnish the darkest shade. If it be dis- 

solved in its weight of cold alcohol, filtered 

and precipitated in sixteen parts of ice | 
cold water it will be much lighter in color, | 
as impurities are thus separated which | 
were mechanically carried down by the | 
first precipitate. An article thus produced 

|isa shade darker than powdered ipecac, | 
| usually of a faint yellowish shade. 

If, instead of water, or water acidulated 
with muriatic acid, we use an aqueous so- | 
lution of alum for the precipitant, the col- 
ors before mentioned quickly change, | 
acquiring in a few hours a rich greenish 
yellow. The supernatant liquid also turns | 
yellow. This shade cannot be obtained 
with water or water acidulated according 
to the Pharmacopeia. It results from a) 
change in the resin instead of the addition 
of another substance from the tincture. 

Alum water will scarcely produce an 
additional precipitate from the liquid after 
making officinal resin of podophyllum, but 
will change the powdered resin to greenish 
yellow, which shade, so frequently found 
in the market and so often demanded of 
manufacturers, I have never been able to 
obtain without the use of foreign sub- 
stances. Almost any of the colors except- 
ing that just named, from deep yellowish 
brown to nearly white, can be produced 
with pure water for the precipitant, as the 
variations result generally from impurities 
carried down by the precipitate or from 
resins of different densities. 

a A 
Fruit Syrups from the Juice. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

In comparing the Pharmacopeeia of the 
United States with the ‘“‘ Pharmacopeia 
Germanica,” it strikes me that our Phar- 
macopeeia is remarkably void of formulas 
for fruitsyrups. The only fruit syrups, pro- 
perly so called, in our Pharmacopeeia are 
those of almond and of lemon. The syrup 
of almond, being demulcent and somewhat 
sedative, is an excellent addition to cough 
mixtures, or may be used for flavoring, 
while as an agreeable and refrigerant ad- 
dition to drinks, etc., we have a choice 
only between the syrup of citric acid and 
the syrup of lemon, which latter is very 
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sel containing the syrup is covered with a | replaced when the action has moderated; 
large sheet of paper and set aside in a cool | but when the iodine is all dissolved the 


place fora day. The syrup is now filled | 
in perfectly dry bottles of convenient size, | 
the bottles are tightly corked, and laid on a | 
shelf in the cellar. Syrups thus prepared | 
will keep well for one or two years. These 
syrups, and more especially the raspberry 
syrup, are of a dark ruby red color, they 
have a rich flavor, and are a most cooling 
and grateful addition to beverages in fe- 
brile complaints, and also to solutions, 
saturations, etc. 

I would respectfully suggest to the com- | 
mittee on revision, that one or both of 
these syrups be introduced in our Phar- 
macopeeia at the coming revision. 

HERMANN TIARKS. 

Monticello, lowa, Dec. 2, 1878. 


Clarified Honey.* 


THE Pharmacopeia says: ‘‘ Take of | 
honey a convenient quantity. Melt it by | 
means of a water bath, and then remove the 
scum.” Although this direction is very 
brief, yet the operation, as usually con- 
ducted, is not so brief. It is impossible to 
remove all the scum in the ordinary way 
without wasting much of the honey, es- 
pecially if the skimming is performed 
while it ishot. The scum cannot be re- 
moved without mixing a good deal of 
honey with it, and the operation is slow 
and tedious. 

But if previous to the skimming a little 
water is gently poured in, it will settle to 
the surface of the honey and there remain, 
scarcely mixing at all with it, while the 
scum will rise to the surface of the water, 
thus becoming completely separated from 
the honey, when it can be all removed 
with a spoon or skimmer with the greatest 
facility. 

The water may then be drawn off from 
the surface, if necessary, but I have usually 
found it better to leave about five per 
cent. of water in the honey, to prevent it 
from soon granulating, and this proportion 
of water is quite sufficient for the opera- 
tion of skimming. 


eee 
On the Iodide of Ethyl. 
To The Druggists Circular; 
This ether, which has lately acquired 


unstable, as every pharmaceutist knows. 

I would AQ tha oF 
of the members of the mé lical ané 
maceutical professions tc) two exe 
fruit syrups: the Syrwpus cerast and és 
rupus rubi ide of the German NE ge 
peia. The process for making these a 
rups is not difficult for one Hare te ; 
familiar with pharme-wulical manipula- 

sate ae ahs wS—Cherries and raspber- 
tions, and findant in almost every State of 
ries-Union. For cherry syrup only the 
dark red, sour cherries should be used, and 
for raspberry syrup the red berries, as 
these contain the most juice and have the 
richest flavor. 

The following is the outline of the pro- 
cess of the German Pharmacopeeia, with 
some explanations and suggestions taken 
from Hager’s Commentary. 

_All fleshy and juicy fruit contains pec- 
tin, which causes the fresh fruity juice to 
be slimy, and to gelatinize if boiled with 
sugar and afterward cooled. When a 
syrup, made of fruit juice, contains some 
of the pectin, it is certain soon to mould 
and to spoil. Therefore the fruit juices 
have to be freed first from this pectin be- 
fore they are made into syrups. The pec- 
tin has to be decomposed, but this is done 
by fermentation. 
ror BS its are frst crushed, and set aside 
being stirred once aday with a wooden 
spatula. The juice is now pressed out and 
set aside again for a few days, until fer- 
mentation is completed and the juice ap- 
pears clear. In order to detect any unde- 
composed pectin, a little of the juice is 
mixed with a concentrated solution of 
magnesium sulphate; when, if pectin is 
present, it will congeal or gelatinize, or a 
flocculent precipitate will separate. The 
Juice, mixed with twice its volume of 90 
per cent. of alcohol, should form a clear so- 
lution. 

The juice is then filtered through paper. 
If to the crushed fruit 2 per cent. of sugar 
is added, fermentation will zo on more 
promptly, and the fermented juice will fil- 
ter more rapidly. In five parts of this 
filtered juice nine parts of the best white 


roopuy Lully 


consideral 


favor asa remedy for asthma, 
siven in conjunction with 


: 2m,,390 which is justl 
itled to a’ Se DOSS Olt bet 
catalogue of medicines of the day, is re- 


commended to be made in a variety of 
ways, in all of which certain precautions 
are necessary to avoid accidents. 

Having had occasion to prepare small 
quantities of it at different times, I en- 
deavored to devise a process, safe, as 
well as reliable and speedy. I found 
the following modification of a process 
published in Lippincott’s Encyclopedia of 
Chemistry the most convenient. I may 
remark incidentally that the cost of mak- 
ing is far below that of purchasing it. Pro- 
| cure a thin glass flask of the capacity of a 
pint; an adapter about six inches long, 
two inches wide at the larger and about 
one at the smaller end; and a glass tube 
two feet long, bent at anangle of 45°; the 
short end to be about eight inches long. 
Put one drachm of phosphorus and four 
ounces of alcohol in the flask; two ounces 
of iodine mixed with about one ounce of 
broken glass in the adapter, which is to 
be connected with the flask by means of a 
perforated cork or, preferably, rubber 
stopper; now insert the short end of the 
tube in another stopper, and fit it to the 
top of the adapter, then connect the whole 
ousonn gomont xrith a Lichia’s eondoencer, and 
apply the heat of a water bath. The phos- 
phorus is first melted. and as the alcohol 
Increases in heat, its vapor, ascending into 
the adapter containing the iodine and 
broken glass, dissolves the former gradu- 
ally, and the solution trickles slowly down 
into the flask, where the iodine and phos- 
phorus react upon one another, forming 
an iodide of phosphorus, which, together 
with the alcohol, is decomposed, produc- 
ing iodide of ethyl, phosphoric acid, 
and water, represented thus: 5C,H..HO 
+ PI, = 5C,H,I + PH,O,-+H,0. But 
under the most favorable circumstances 
the solution of the iodine must of necessity 
proceed slowly; for otherwise the reaction 
would be so rapid that there would be 
danger of an explosion of the flask. 

Whenever fumes of iodine or vapors of 


sugar are dissolved by the aid of heat. the 
temperature being raised to the boiling 

oint, and the solution strained while hot. 
| No iron vessel should be used, The ves- 


the alcohol should rise too high in the 


heat is to be continued steadily in order to 
distil the ether, and it is well to use ice 
water to condense it. 

The glass tube is attached to the con- 
denser to obviate a suspension of the op- 
eration, thereby gaining time and avoid- 
ing a loss of ether. The distillate neces- 
sarily contains some alcohol, of which it 
is deprived by washing with water, us- 


|ing a very small quantity at a time; after 


that it is sufficiently pure for medicinal 
purposes. 

When exposed to the light it is very 
prone to decompose, at the same time Ii- 
berating iodine. The United States Dis- 
pensatory states that the addition of a 
small globule of mercury will prevent the 
change; I have put it in blackened bottles, 


zoin kept perfectly clear until it was dis- 


ange or amber colored bottles should be 
used to contain it. When made in the — 
presence of an excess of phosphorus, it 

keeps very well, but is likely to contain — 
some of it. 


ferable to prescribe it to be inhaled from — 


under water, as is most generally prac- 
tised, for, its vapor coming in immediate 
contact with the mouth and nostrils, its 
action would be more direct. ; 
Louis GENOIS. 
New Orleans, La. 


ove 
French Essential Oils and Perfumery 
Extracts. 

Tue following information is supplied 
by the Pharmaceutical Journal and 
Transactions. It was obtained from the 
correspondent of that journal at the Paris 
Exhibition: 

Angelica oil is distilled from the root of 
the angelica plant; 150 to 200 kilos of 
roots yield 1 kilo of essential oil. 

Oil of celery (Ol. Apit) is distilled only 
from wild plants, about 400 kilos of which 
give 1 kilo of oil. 

The tarragon plant (Artemisia Dra- 
cunculus) is cultivated on a large scale in 
the neighborhood of. Grasse. There are 
two crops in the year, the first in July 
and the second in October. 300 to 500 
kilos, according to season-and location of 
culture, yield 1 kilo of oil. 

The fennel plant (Fwniculum vulgare) 

STOWS wild in the south of France, and is 
generally disvitled in July and August. 
One kilo of essential oi] can be obtained 
from 600 kilos of plants. 
_ The rose geranium (Pelargonium roseum) 
is grown in the environs of Grasse, but, as 
will appear presently, on a larger scale in 
Algeria. The plant grown in France 
yields the finer oil, but it is much dearer, 
as more than 1,000 kilos of plants are 
needed for 1 kilo, while only 800 to 1,000 
kilos of the Algerian flowers are required 
for the same quantity. 

Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis) is grown in 
the environs of Grasse in large quantities. 
One kilo of oil can be got from 400 to 500 
kilos. 

Cherry-laurel trees are cultivated at 
Grasse, and the leaves are distilled in the 
month of August, chiefly for the sake of 
the laurel water. 

The lavender (Lavandula vera) grows on 

the mountains which cover the southeast- 
ern corner of France and part of Pied- 
mont, not further west than the river 
Rhone, and not beyond the 44th degree of 
northern latitude. The best quality of oil 
is drawn from flowers grown on the high- 
cst points of the chain which has given its 
name to the department, ‘‘ Alpes Mari- 
times.” The flowers are cut in July and 
August. 150 to 200 kilos of flowers give 1 
kilo of essential oil when the season is fa- 
vorable. 
_ Spike-lavender (Lavandula spica) grows 
in the same districts; the oil obtained from 
it has a more camphor like smell than that 
from L. vera. 

The marjoram (Origanum Majorand) 
gene in ot mg valleys. One 
<0 Of essential oil can be obtained fr 
400 to 600 kilos. nae 

Peppermint (Mentha piperita Gallica) is 
cultivated in the territory of Grasse with 
all possible care. The production is con 
siderable, and the essential oil is much es- 
teenie. 400 to 500 kilos yield 1 kilo of 
Ol, ? 

The myrtle (Myrtus communis) grows in 


to be withdrawn, and 


great quantity on the hills surrounding 
Grasse, and is distilled in September, — 
about 300 kilos producing 1 kilo of oil. rf 


It appears to me that it would be pre- 


a handkerchief or other cloth than from 


but to no avail; a small vial of it that — 


stood behind a bottle of tincture of ben- n) 


pensed; this shows apparently that or — 
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Oil of “Neroli bigarade” is distilled 
from the flowers of Citrus Bigaradia, which 
are brought in during the month of May. 
In the best years 1,000 kilos of fresh flow- 
ers yield 1 kilo of essential oil. The finest 
trees bear about 30 kilos of flowers. The 
firm of Lautier fils uses annually from 120,- 
000 to 150,000 kilos. 

Oil of ‘‘ Neroli Portugal” is got from 
the flowers of Citrus Aurantium. 

Origanum Creticum grows on the moun- 

tains of Southern France. About 300 to 
500 kilos yield 1 kilo of essential oil. 

Parsley grows in the environs of Grasse. 
4 to 800 kilos furnish 1 kilo of essential 
oil. 

Oil of “ Petit grain bigarade” is a pro- 
duct of the leaves of the bitter orange tree. 
The most esteemed oil is got in the months 
of June, July, and August, from fresh 
ned About 500 kilos yield 1 kilo of 
oil. 

Oil of “Petit grain Portugal,” is got 
from the leaves of the sweet orange tree, 
generally called ‘‘ Portugal.” 

Rosemary grows in fine bushes, wild, on 
the mountains of Southern France. It is 
also cultivated as an ornamental plant, and 
distilled nearly the whole year through. 
but the best quality is obtained in May. 
~ to 200 kilos of leaves yield 1 kilo of 
oil. 

Rue (2tw*a graveolens) grows in abundance 
in the neighborhood of Grasse. The leaves 
require to be handled with the greatest 
care, or they provoke painful swellings. 
150 to 200 kilos produce 1 kilo of oil. 

Savin oil is obtained by distillation of a 

bush (Juniperus sabina); which grows in 
the southern regions of France; 300 to 400 
kilos give 1 kilo of oil. 
__ Thyme, or serpolet (Thymus Serpyllum) 
is distilled in July and August. From 400 
to 500 kilos 1 kilo of oil can be got. 

Red thyme (Thymus vulgaris) grows wild 
on the mountains of the Mediterranean 
coast; it is distilled during nearly the whole 
year, but chiefly from May to August, 
when the plants yield the most and finest 
oil. About 300 kilos are needed for 1 kilo 

of oil. 

White thyme oil is the result of a recti- 
‘fication of the red oil of thyme. 

___ Verbena is cultivated in the gardens of 
Grasse, and distilled in August. 
The following flowers are not distilled, 
but their perfume is extracted by enfleu- 
rage :— 
Jasmine flowers are gathered from J uly 
to October from a little bush cultivated in 
the gardens of Grasse. It is very sensitive 
totemperature and ground, and requires 
(much care and watchfulness. The more 
the plantations are exposed to the sun the 
|More powerful is the perfume of the flow- 
ers, 
The tuberose blooms in the same season, 
The culture gives a great deal of trouble, 
as every year, in November, the bulbs must 
‘be taken out, to guard them from humidity 
‘and cold, and replanted in April. The pro- 
duce in good years reaches 2,500 kilos per 
hectare. 
The reseda (Mignonette) plantis delicate, 
and the crops fail often in consequence of 
the late colds. Mignonette is sown in De- 
cember and commences flowering in 
arch. The flowers gathered in March 
and April give the finest perfume. 
The Jonquille blooms in March. The 
flower, of a fine bright yellow color and 
‘weet odor, is worked in the same way as 
the jasmine and tuberose flowers, by the 
. cold enfleurage process.” Tables of glass 
‘n Wooden frames are spread over with fat 
ind the flowers strewn upon them. These 
‘rames are piled up, so as to form columns 
f about a man’s height. The flowers are 
“enewed daily until the fat has taken a suf- 
icient degree of perfume. 
The violet employed in perfumery is the 
o-called double variety. It is cultivated 
pn a large scale in the shadow of the olive 
/fees which cover the territory of Grasse. 
‘The flowers are gathered in February and 
jlarch, The harvest is subject to climatic 
nfluence, and varies much, for while in 
ome years more than 100,000 kilos are 
‘rought in, not even the fourth part of 
hat quantity is the result of other crops. 

he lily of the valley and the narcissus 
Tow wild in the environs of Grasse. The 
ormer is gathered in February and March, 
nd the narcissus in April. The pomades 
Tepared with these flowers are very use- 
al to the manufacturing perfumer. 

assie is a gold colored, sweet-smelling 
ower, gathered from a small tree (Acacia 
arnesiana) which adorns, in large quanti- 
€s, the declivities on the seaside. The 


oil; the seeds, a very small quantity of 
yellowish resin, which is extracted with 
alcohol, and sold in the pharmacies of the 


olico. 
for various external and internal ailments. 


only in the dry season, 
the rainy season (December) the trees are 


lightly beaten in twenty or thirty places 
from once to three times the size of the 
hand, with the back of an axe-like instru- 
ment called hacha, 


favorable, until the end of the year. The 
| Operations on this flower conclude the 
Grasse perfumery season. 
Rose is cultivated in the neighborhood of 
Grasse and in the Auzin district (Departe- 
ment du Nord), Most of the flowers are 
distilled for the sake of the rose water, but 
some essential oil is occasionally pro- 
duced. Near Grasse, 10,000 kilos of roses | 
scarcely afford 1 kilo of otto. This essen- 
tial oil is green, and has greater consist- 
ence than the oriental otto. Near Auzin, | 
about three ounces of essential oil have been 
obtained from 24 cwts. of petals, or about 
12,000 flowers. 
Melisse citronelle (Melissa officinalis) is 
distilled in France to obtain an aromatic 
water, but the plant scarcely yields any es- 
sential oil. On the contrary, the Molda- 
vian balm (Dracocephalum Moldavicum) 
yields about one-eighth of one per cent. of 
astrongly aromatic and very agreeable es- 
sential oil. This product is said to be 
hardly known in commerce, that usually 
sold underthe name of ‘‘essence de mé- 
lisse ” (oil of citronella) being obtained from 
an Indian species of Andropogon. 
Peppermint is also cultivated in the Au- 
zin district, and the distillation of the oil 
carried on to a considerable extent. An 
acre of land produces annually from three 
to four tons of the herb. The crop is cut 
in the full sunshine during the month of 
May, made up into little shocks, and left on 
the field during several days. After all 
admixtures of other herbs have been care- 
fully removed, the entire plants are packed 
into the still, and distilled as rapidly as 
possible to avoid a herbaceous taste. Five 
hundred parts by weight of the herb yield 
about one part of a colorless or greenish 
yellow oil, having a very agreeable piquant 
odor. This is purified by several washings 
with cold water, and by exposure to the air 
during some weeks in a cool dark place. 
After this, it is rectified, and then kept in 
bottles, secluded from light and air, for 
some years, before being sent to market. 
The oil of peppermint so prepared is said 
to successfully rival the English oil both as 
to quality and price. 
In Algeria, near the bay of Sidi Ferruch, 
from 500 to 600 kilogrammes ofoil of gera- 
nium are produced every ge Wari -- gegen 
of about forty acres. As werot tne” 
oil never falls below 40 francs a_ kilo- 
gramme, the average gross value of the 
product is at least £20 per acre. 
_——-o- o_____ 


On the Collection of Balsam of Peru.* 


BUSINESS engagements took the writer 
sufficiently near the Indian town Cuisnagua, 
one of the best known centres of the balsam 
industry, to make a visit toit feasible. The 
balsam is collected only in the area bound- 
ed by lines passing through the harbor 
of Acajutla, the towns of Isaleo and 
Santa Tecla (New San Salvador), and the 
harbor La Libertad. Outside this area 
single trees may be found, but no balsam is 
collected ; nor is any of it prepared on the 
sea-coast, but in mountainous uplands some 
miles from the sea. The balsam tree is 
much like the European oak, but its bark is 
smoother, and more like that of the walnut; 
the leaves are mostly small. Only one 
species is met with on the balsam ‘coast. 
The Myroxylon Pereire will live a hundred 
years, if not killed by external causes. In 
their native district balsam trees for gene- 
rations have formed the only property be- 
queathed by the father to his children. 
They produce balsam all through their life, 
but begin to yield abundantly at twenty- 
five to thirty years, when they flower for 
the first time. They yield balsam from 
December to June every year, but most 
largely in dry seasons. In the time of 
flowering (February to March) the produc- 
tion ceases. The color of the juice differs 
with the age of the tree. When young it 
is greenish-yellow ; when old, a chestnut 
brown. The leaves contain an aromatic 


balsam coast as Balsamito or Balsamo Cat- 
It is highly esteemed as a remedy 


The balsam harvest generally takes place 
After the close of 


prepared. At the new moon the bark is 


After eight days, when 


* Abstract from a letter from Theophil Wyss, 


ing the wounds. 
rags, and their renewal eve 
continued after the burning. 
the month of April the wounds 
set on fire. This burning and heating 
causes the tree to produce balsam purer 
and more abundantly. Before it the juice 
that flows is yellowish and impure; after- 
wards it is purer—a blackish oil or balsam. 

The rags saturated with balsam are boil- 
ed for a quarter to half an hour with some 
water in an earthen cooking pot; part of 
the balsam remains with the water in the 
pot, the rest remains in the rags, and is 
wrung out 
water from wet linen. 
used consist of 
about fifteen inches long and made of 
coarse cords joined by smaller cords. 
each end is a hole like the eye of a needle, 
in which a stick is placed. “After the rags 
are placed in the net one stick is fastened 
between two steady posts, and with the 
other the whole is twisted. The expressed 
balsam is added to what remains in the pot, 
and after settling the water is poured off 
and impurities taken away. This product 
is called Balsamo brute, and in this condi- | 
tion it is filled into tecomates, 
These are wrapped in plain leaves, and 
either sold (generally at 5 reals or 3f. a 
pound) to brokers 
tion to the nearest town, whence it is ship- 
ped in glass or sheet-iron vessels of 
tive to one hundred pounds. 
ed balsam is somewhat impure, and must be 
purified. This is effected either by allow- 
ing it to settle in a larger earthen vessel and 
skimming off the impurities with a spoon 
| <purificacion cruda); or the balsam is heated 
without water and continually stirred, the 
impurities being removed as they rise to 
the surface (pwrificacion a fuego—purifica- 
tion by fire). 
before the firing of the wounds must alw 
be purified by the latter 
mixing it with the rest. 
balsam (Balsamo de trapo), to distinguish 
it from a second kind called Tacuasonte 
(extracted without fire) or Balsamo de cds- 
cura (bark balsam). 
ing the chopped bark with water, express- 
ing it in the usual way, and submitting the 
product which looks like honey, to the 
purificacion a fuego; it is then mixed with 
the rag balsam. This process gives un- 
doubtedly a larger yield than the others, 
but it is strictly prohibited on account of 
the inferior quality of the product and the 
serious injury to the tree. 
tised secretly, mostly during the rainy 
season. A place named Teotepeque, lying 
very near the coast, is largely given up to 
the preparation of this kind of balsam, 
most of which is brought to Sonsonate and 
shipped from the port of Acajutla. 
average yearly yield of balsam from one 
tree is about two pounds. 


before shipment. 
decoction of the plant Justicia purpurea, 
and even chicken broth, are mixed with it. 
Castor oil also serves to adulterate it, * 


‘ee begins to give flowers about the end of 
‘Ugust, and continues, the weather being 


do 


Apotheker, in San Miguel La Union San Salvador, to 
Professor Fliickiger, published in No. 119 Pharma- 
ceutasche Handelsblutt. 


the beaten bark has become loose, and sep- 


ay 
At this time cleaned rags 


arated itself from the wood, it is cut aw 
with the hacha. 
of all descriptions are applied to th 
wounded parts, and absorb the yellow juic 
which exudes. After two applications o 


the rags, each lasting eight days, the) 


wounded places are set on fire by means 0 


a kind of resinous reed called hachones, and 
allowed to burn fora few minutes, and then 
extinguished. If allowed to burn longer : 
general conflagration might ensue, for the 
sap is very inflammable; this is one reason 
why the rags are first applied without burn- | 
The application of the 
ry eight days, is 


Sometimes in 


as a washer-woman 


a half open sack or net, 


or gourds. 
, or carried for exporta- 


twenty- 
The express- 


The balsam which exudes 


ays 
process before 
This is called rag 


This is made by boil- 


It is only prac- 


The 


The balsam is doubtless often adulterated 
A certain Melassen, a 


ooo 
Derby Condition Powders. 


CELEBRATED as a safe, infallible, and 


speedy remedy for glanders, coughs, colds, 
over-feeding, worms, mouth disease, and 
loss of horns or hair in horses or other 
valuable domestic animals. Tartar emetic, 
2 grammes; black antimony, 20 grammes, 
sulphur, 10 grammes; nitre, 10 grammes; 
fenugreek, 40 grammes ; juniper berries, 
20 grammes. 
J. Tobias Simpson of New York ; analyzed 
by Schadler. 


1s. 01¢d.—Preparation of 


——t--o————————— 
To Imitate Old Manuscripts. 
App one drachm of Spanish saffron to a 


gallon of nutgall ink, and warm it over a 
gentle fire. ; 
will appear as if of many years’ standing. 


Anything written with this 


*The statement with respect to the falsification of 


the balsam seems to me very doubtful; the chief 
adulteration, though probable, is but rarely met 
with, and most likely takes place in Europe.—Prof. 
! Pliickiger, 


are again 


wrings 
The hand-presses 


At 
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Powdered Gum Arabic. 


Iv is said by Dr. Hager that powdered 
gum arabic, under prolonged drying be- 
fore pulverizing, not only undergoes a loss 
of its natural moisture (as high as ten per 
cent.) but also a slight change of proper- 
ties, as indicated by its power of reducing 
ata gentle heat the potassic solution of 
copper. After some time it loses its ready 
| Solubility in water, and consequently oily 
emulsions are not so easily made with it, 
Hager therefore advises that gum arabic be 
kept only in a moderately fine state, and 
that in moist or cold weather it be dried 
no longer than one day in a warm place 
(about 80°), in which case it will lose only 
about two per cent. of its weight. 


————_0-- e_____ 


Remarkable Properties of Algerian 
Senna. 


A pyER of Algiers, named Nony, lately 
discovered certain remarkable properties 
in Algerian senna, which he has now 
made known to the world. It is not pre- 
cisely a discovery of any new medical 
property, but it appears that when this 
senna is boiled with water a liquid is obtained 
which puts out fires in the most extraordi- 
nary manner. In spite of its vegetable ori- 
gin, says Mr. Nony, this liquid undergoes 
no fermentation on decomposition, even 
during the most prolonged sea voyages. It 
appears from a notice in a French paper, 
that no less than four thousand spectators 
assembled at Algiers to witness the remark- 
able fire-extinguishing experiments made 
by the inventor with this decoction of Al- 
gerian senna, 
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Artificial Essence of Pineapple. 


Accorpine to Hager the following is a 
good imitation of the natural flavor: 


Butyric ether - 1 ounce. 


ALCON OM ae sitere ctr. utie cetee te ace 10 ounces, 
Tincture of fresh lemon peel. 2 scruples. 
ind “ec orange ee : vi “c 

Rose wateraces. oo. snes% ooss. 2 OUNCES, 


Mix, and keep for twenty-four hours in 
a warm place, then set aside for three days 
in a cool place, and filter. Fifteen drops 
are sufficient for one quart of pineapple 
lemonade. 


=6-$- 9 


Artificial Production of Ammonia. 


A FIXED acid,containing three equivalents 
of oxygen (as silicic, boric, or aluminic 
acid or oxide), is obtained in a state of 
chemical subdivision by precipitation or 
otherwise. This is mixed with three 
equivalents of charcoal, and ground to an 
impalpable powder. ‘The mixture is placed 
in aretort and heated to redness. Air is 
heated, and its oxygen is at the same time 
converted into carbonic acid and oxide, by 
passing it over incandescent charcoal, and 
while still at a high temperature it is driven 
through the heated mass of acid and car- 
bon. The oxygen in the acid combines 
with the carbon, and the silicon, boron, o1 
aluminum forms a nitride with the nitro- 
gen of theair. Steam is afterwards forced 
through the nitride, and by double decom. 
position forms ammonia and _ silicic or 
boric oxide, or alumina. The following is 
the equation :— 


Si0,+8C-+-N=SiN+3C0 


SiN+3HO=Si0O,+NH; 
As three equivalents of hydrogen are re- 
quired to convert the nitrogen into ammo- 
nia, an oxide must be used which contains 
three equivalents of oxygen.—M. Knap, 
in Ohemiker Zeitung. 
—__e- e —____ 

Cosmolin. 


Then 


UNDER the names of Cosmolin and Vase- 
lin some fatty substances melting at 32° to 
85° or even 95° C. have lately appeared in 
commerce. They are very variable _mix- 
tures of solid paraftin, with the fluid intro- 
duced at various times as paraffin oil, neu- 
tral oil, lubricating oil, etc., and are the 
residues left after the distillation of petro- 
}leum slightly purified by means of char- 
coal.— Miller. 


———_--e—___ 
To Resore Alpaca and M erino. 


SPONGE the right side with clear, cold 
coffee, which has been strained through a 
piece of black calico or muslin (a bit of 
black muslin is better than a sponge to 
dampen with), and iron with a hot iron im- 
mediately on the wrong side; it will ‘‘ look 
! good as new.” 


' 
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Is Hydrogen the Ultimate of Every- 
thing ? 

Tnx scientific press has lately announced 
a most wonderful discovery, made by Mr. 
Lockyer, a celebrated English spectrosco- 
pist and astronomer. He alleges that all 
matter of the universe is probably resolv- 
able into simple hydrogen. M. Dumas, of 
the French Academy of Sciences, presented 
to that learned body Mr. Lockyer’s as- 
tounding statement. ‘he theory, however, 
is by no means new. It was suggested by 
Mr. Faraday and others many years ago. 
Philosophers doubt the value of Mr. Lock- 
yer's claim. But as he has promised to 
M. Dumas to furnish details, the world 
will wait impatiently for the facts upon 
which the discovery rests. 

In making the communication to the 
Paris Academy, M. Dumas added that the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Lockyer was 
the result of three years’ assiduous re- 
search. Conscious of its extraordinary 
character and of the entirely new aspect 
which the discovery will give to chemical 
science, Mr. Lockyer states that he will send 
photographs and other details, which the 
Academy will rightly look for with sus- 
pended belief. In the meanwhile the dis- 
tinguished savant has no hesitation in pub- 
licly disclosing the specific character of his 
discovery, which has been accomplished 
by the use of that most potent and magi- 
cal of modern instruments of analysis, the 
spectroscope. 

The honor of achieving a prodigious 
analytical success, which, if verified, 
must ever be memorable in the history of 
molecular physics, has for some years past 
been an object of strenuous rivalry among 
a few of the leading scientific workers. 
The eventual dissociation of the so-called 
elements was confidently contemplated by 
Faraday nearly thirty years ago, and it is 
not too much to say that the expectations 
entertained by that eminent man gave a 
stimulus for work in the laboratory which 
has never been lost by those who were 
privileged to be learners or fellow-laborers 
with him. Since Faraday’s time, the 
whole question of the physical constitu- 
tion of the universe, and especially the 
particular manner in which creative power 
may have gradually elaborated the pres 
ent cosmical order of things, has been in- 
vestigated with a zest, and, it may be 
added, with facilities for discovery, which 
have lent a greatly-increased interest and 
importance to inquiries into the elementary 
and primal forms of matter. The appar- 
ently well-grounded belief that the heav- 
ens afford to the view of the astronomer 
the process of world-making in its various 
stages has done much of late years to en- 
courage the particular branch of research 
which now seems to be yielding such ex- 
traordinary and valuable results. Mr. 
Lockyer believes that, in spite of the mul- 
tiform aspects of the world in which we 
live, there is but one form of matter which 
is truly elementary. The primal element 
is presented to usin the shape of hydro- 
gen. Itis not a little remarkable that the 
nature of hydrogen should have been a 
question to which the leading French 
chemists have recently been devoting their 
energies. It is now well known, thanks 
to M. Pictet and his French colleagues, 
that hydrogen, in its gaseous form, can be, 
and has been, reduced to a liquid con- 
dition. Mr. Lockyer himself has arrived, 
by means of the spectroscope, at the con- 
clusion that hydrogen can no longer be re- 
garded asa simple element. Further, he 
believes he has proved that hydrogen is 
the one body of which the various metals 
and earths that have hitherto consituted 
the chemist’s catalogue of elements are 
composed. So novel and striking an in- 
terpretation of all the phenomena of ani- 
mate and inanimate nature, of all we can 
see in the starry depths around us, as well 
as on our own 


sight to entertain. That the substance we 


have heretofore known asa single unit in | 


the great cosmical laboratory should be 
endowed with such protean capacities of 
form, is a conception that utterly eclipses 
all that poetry or mythology has ever in- 
spired, and the world becomes infinitely 
more wonderful by such revelations as now 
seem to be brought within our grasp. 


————¢o e —___—_ 


Petroleum Benzine and Coal-Tar 
Benzine. 


HAGER remarks that petroleum benzine, 
on dissolving iodine, assumes a raspberry 
red color, while coal-tar benzine becomes 
violet. Asphaltum is soluble in coal-tar 
benzine and insoluble in petroleum benzine, 


globe, is difficult at first | 


Reduction of Nitrate of Silver by 
Means of Charcoal. 


A very simple method of reducing 
nitrate of silver, analogous to that some 
years ago mentioned by the late Mr. 
Hadow, is given in the Archiv der Phar- 
macie, by Mr. C. F. Chandler. If crystal- 
lized or fused nitrate of silver be placed 
upon glowing charcoal, combustion forth- 
with takes place, the silver remaining be- 
hind in a metallic form, while nitrous oxide 
and carbonic acid are freely given off. The 
nitrate of silver is fused by the heat 
developed by the reaction, and is imbibed 
through the pores of the charcoal; as. every 
atom of consumed carbon is replaced by 
an atom of metallic silver, the original form 
and structure of the charcoal are preserved 
intact in pure silver. By proceeding in 
this manner it is possible to produce silver 
structures of any desired size, possessing 
in every way the original form of the 
wood. "A crystal of nitrate of silver is in 
the first place put upon a piece of charcoal, 
and a blowpipe flame is then applied in 
the vicinity, in order to start the reaction 
in the first instance, and as soon as com- 
bustion commences crystal after crystal 
may be added as these, one after another, 
become consumed. The silver salt is 
liquefied, and penetrates into the charcoal, 
where it becomes reduced. Pieces of silver 
may in this way be prepared, of one or 
two ounces in weight, which exhibit all 
the markings and rings of the original 
wood to a most perfect and beautiful de- 
gree.—Scientific American. 

———_—_++0—__— 
Frragarine. 


Dr. T. L. Pureson finds in the root of 
the strawberry several substances closely 
allied to some which are contained in the 
cinchona barks. One of these is a com- 
pound very similar to quinovine; another, 
which he calls fragarianine, from the bo- 
tanical name of the strawberry, is a kind 
of tannin closely allied to the quinotannic 
acid, but, instead of yielding cinchona 
red like the latter, it yields a somewhat 
similar substance called fragarine. To ob 
tain the latter about 50 grms. of the straw- 
berry root, in thin slices, are left for forty- 
eight hours in a stoppered bottle, with 
water acidulated with about 5 per cent. of 
hydrochloric acid. The solution filtered 
off is of a pale golden-yellow color; it is 
strongly acidified by addition of more hy- 
drochloric acid and boiled for an hour or 
two. As the temperature rises towards the 
boiling point the pale yellow liquid be- 
comes darker and redder, and finally takes 
a splendid orange-red color. On boiling 
it becomes cloudy, and after some time 
fragarine is abundantly precipitated in 
flocks of a reddish brown color. After al- 
lowing the liquid to become quite cold it 
is filtered, and the new substance collected 
is washed with cold water. The filtered 
liquid contains glucose. 

Fragarine thus obtained has the following 
properties: Itis an amorphous reddish brown 
powder, highly electrical by friction, solu- 
ble to some extent in water, alcohol, and 
ether, dissolving in potash with a fine red- 
dish pure color. It dissolves in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and forms a conju- 
gated acid the solution of which is brown- 
ish-purple. Boiling hydrochloric acid does 
not affect it. Treated with nitric acid it 
forms a brilliant yellow nitro-compound, 
different from picric acid, yielding no 
picramic acid when reduced by sulphide 
of ammonium. Chlorate of potash and 
hydrochloric acid mixture yields a bright 
yellow chlorine compound, insoluble in 
water, decomposed by ammonia. 

Heated in a tube fragarine yields water, 
is decomposed without fusion, depositing 
much carbon, and producing a white vola- 
tile substance which condenses in the tube 
and is soluble in water; the solution pro- 
duces a green color with salts of iron; it is 
probably pyrocatechin. Melting hydrate 
of potash decomposes fragarine with pro- 
duction of dark brown substances and a 
little protocatechuic acid, which can be 
isolated by ether from the acidulated solu- 


| tion of the products of this reaction, and 


also colors iron salts green. 

While fragarine is being produced by 
boiling with hydrochloric acid as above, 
there is diffused through the laboratory a 
very agreeable odor of essence of cedar. 
When the same experiment is made with 
an acid decoction of red and yellow cin- 
chona barks (obtained in the cold) there is 
produced an odor of heated spermaceti. It 
is curious that both essence of cedar and 
cetene of spermaceti contain 32 equivalents 
of carbon. Instead of giving a dirty green 


color with potash, as cinchona~red does, 
fragarine dissolves with a reddish or brown- 
ish purple color. This is the best way of 
distinguishing between these two sub- 
stances.—Scientific American. 
7? e 
Delicate Test for Water. 


Wuar is particularly wanted at the pres- 
ent day, and what has not yet been dis- 
covered, is a qualitative test which will at 
once determine whether or not a water is 
fit for dietetic purposes, and the introduc- 
tion of such a reagent is the object of a 
paper by Mr. W. ©. Stables in the Phar- 
maceutical Journal. The well known per- 
manganate process is practically a failure, 
owing to the fact that potassic permanga- 
nate does not possess the power of oxidizing 
albuminoid matter; free ammonia is infal- 
libly detected, while all the important ‘‘al- 
buminoid ” substances escape untouched. 
Convinced that potassic permanganate is 
the base of a very sensitive and delicate 
test, and that it only requires a little modi- 
fication to develop it, Mr. Stables began 
experiments with a view of finding a re- 
agent that would act upon the nitrogenous 
matter, and bring it under the influence 
of the potassic permanganate. For this 
purpose he found that potassic hydrate 
could not be excelled; and that 4 parts of 
this, with 1 part of potassic permanganate 
and 160 parts of freshly distilled water, 
made the best solution. With such a solu- 
tion he has made various comparative ex- 
periments. One minim, placed in a test 
tube of distilled water, remains of a beau- 
tiful pink hue for several days, but the 
minutest trace of egg albumen in the same 
quantity of water will be infallibly de- 
tected. He states that he has now used 
this test for some time with most constant 
results; that is, that if, on the addition of 
a minim of this solution, the water in a 
few hours gives a brownish precipitate with 
loss of color, he has invariably found such 
water to contain an abnormal proportion 
of organic matter, so much so as to be 
injurious to health. 

—————— Ore: 
Flame Temperature. 


M. Rosertt, of Venice, has recently car- 
ried out sg~ge experiments to determine 
the Som, a 4 a Bunsen flame. He 
used a “tiier ctric apparatus. Tis 
estimate of the temperature of a Bunsen 
burner is as follows: Exterior flame, 1,350 
degrees, diminishing to 1,200 degrees at the 
dark central cone; interior of cone, top, 
650 degrees; bottom, 250 degrees. These 
figures are of the Centigrade thermometer, 
equivalent respectively to 2,462 degs., 2,192 
degrees, 1,202 degrees, and 482 degrees Fah. 
The method of obtaining the estimates can, 
however, give only proximate results.— 
Polyt. Review. 

—_—___e+e—___ 
Electricity in Thunder-Storms. 


THE great development of electricity in 
thunder-storms has been a subject of 
much speculation. Its explanation, how- 
ever, is still an unsettled question. Some 
views on this subject are presented in this 
paper. 

We have no evidence that the produc- 
tion of fogs or clouds—the change from 
invisible to visible vapor, or from com- 
bined to uncombined moisture-——produces 
any electricity. All experiments to es- 
tablish such a supposition have had a neg- 
ative result. 

These particles of vapor we may sup- 
pose to be small spherules, each with its 
normal portion of electricity that sur- 
rounds or occupies the surface of the 
sphere. When two of these particles 
unite and form one, the combined particle 
will have twice the electricity of either of 
the separate parts, but not twice the sur- 
face. There will then be an accumulation 
of electricity upon the surface of the com- 
bined particle, and still more will this be 
so when the thousands of these spherules 
unite to form a drop of water. 

We may well conceive, therefore, that a 
cloud forming water should become sur- 
charged with electricity and that will escape 
in violent explosions when the accumula- 
tion is too rapid or the circumstances are 
unfavorable to its being carried off by the 
moist air. 

It is not, then, the formation of vapor, 
but its condensation to rain, that produces 
thunder and lightning. And this, it is be- 
lieved, accords with all our experience. 
Clouds are constantly forming and disap- 
pearing; fogs and vapors are accumulated 
in some places in great abundance, but no 
electrical excitement has ever been ob- 
served. But, on the other hand, there is 


never a flash of lightning without a mani- 
fest deposition of ram. To this there is 
no exception. There is, indeed, a mani- 
fest relation between the two. The more 
sudden and rapid the condensation, the 
more violent and terrific the explosion. 

Sometimes in thunder-storms we hear a 
loud crash, and then, soon after, comes an 
increased pouring down of water. Sound 
travels more rapidly than rain, and, al- 
though the report reaches us first, the in- 
terval between the events and the distance 
travelled plainly indicate that the explosion 
succeeded the condensation, and we natu- 
rally infer that it was caused by it. ‘The 
loud crash and simultaneous lightning 
show the nearness of the explosion at the 
origin of the rain-drops.—-Hon. ELIsua 
Foors, in Popular Science Monthly for 
October. 

————__#- o————_— 


To Popularize the Metric System 


A systematic effort to popularize the 
Metric System in medicine is now being 
made by the Metric Bureau, as it is called 
—a society having its headquarters in Bos- 
ton. The Marine Hospital Service is re- 
quired, by a circular issued by its Surgeon 
General last May, under the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to make use 
of it hereafter for all official, medical, and 
pharmaceutical purposes, it having been 
already adopted by that service for the 
purveying of medical supplies. This Me- 
tric Bureau is sending out through the 
country a variety of small cards and circu- 
lars containing all needful information as 
to this system, and has even prepared 
what it calls ‘‘ wooden missionaries,” in 
the shape of rules or decimetres joined to- 
gether into tenfold pocket meter rules, 
made of common wood, to be supplied to 
schools, one to each scholar. at a few cents 
each. They have contracted for a million 
of these rules, and the bureau claims that — 
if in this way it succeeds in its plan of put- 
ting a meter in the pocket of every child 
in our schools, sufficient interest will be — 
developed to carry the introduction of the 
system into effect at an early day. 

[Dr. Seguin, of this city, who has- given 
a good deal of thought and time to the 
preparation of pocket books for the use of 
physicians, has lately introduced a new 
one which is an improvement on others 
that have preceded it, and which goes far 
toward simplifying the employment of 
the metric system in writing prescriptions. 
It furnishes for the convenience of the 
doctor, on the left hand pages, the ‘‘ six ra- 
dical equivalents” used in pharmacy, and 
on the right hand page blanks for writing 
prescriptions, and also for making a copy 
of the same. A prescription being torn 
from the page, and sent to the apothecary, 
presents on its back a table similar to the 
one used by the prescriber, of the “‘ six 
radical equivalents,” by which he can at» 
once convert, as has been done in the pre: 
scription, our common weights or mea- 
sures into metric weights or measures, 
without the necessity of calculating and 
without danger of mistake. The whole | 
little ‘‘ clinical record ” is extremely useiul, 
and should be carried by all-medical gen- 
tlemen, whether they employ the old sys- 
tem of cur apothecaries, or the metric, 
which we believe will before long be gene- 
rally adopted here as well as in Europe. | 


—_—_—_0 e—___—_- 
The Decimal System of Notation. 


Ten is, theoretically, ill suited for the 
radix of a system of notation, because it 
permits of only one bisection. The half of 
it isfive, an odd number. It also is inca- 
pable of any other division. On account 
of these defects the system is ill adapted to 
the operations of the shop and market. 
Although our calculations are universally 
made in the decimal system, none of our 
tables of weights and measures are decir 
mal in any one of their subdivisions. In all 
departments of trade the current prices 
have been derived from a process of suc- 
cessive halvings. The shopman reckons 
by halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, 
and thirty-seconds, and by fifths or tenths. 
The yardstick is divided in its practical 
use into halves, quarters, eighths, ete., D 
successive bisections. Even the sixteent 
of a unit is more commonly used in trade 
than the tenth. In the stock exchange, 
shares change in price by eighths of @ 
dollar, and not by tenths. Even with our 


decimal system of money, we require coins 
for half and quarter of a dollar for practi- 
cal use in trading. Almost the entire price 
list of our stores advances and recedeaa 
these fractions of a unit formed by sue 

cessive bisections. 4 


J anuary, 1879. | 


The attempt by the French to compel the 
use of the decimal system shows the diffi- 
culty of such an undertaking. Popular ne- 


_ cessities compelled the introduction of bi- 


nal divisions. The prices of their money 
and stock markets are still frequently 
quoted in quarters and eighths. The attempt 
to divide time decimally was a failure. 
After trying to give to their decimal 
metrology a universal application, they 
have been compelled to modify it in many 
of their weights and measures, From the 
inherent defects of a ten scale, all attempts 
to introduce an international decimal sys- 


tem of weights and measures have met 


with strong opposition.—T. F. BRowNELL, 
in Popular Science Monthly for August. 
—_————0--o—__- 


Gas as Fuel. 


“No city resident,” says a writer in the 
New York Times, “‘ can be unaware of the 
objections to the use of coal in dwellings. 
The ‘heater’ and the furnace are generally 
hot in mild days, and cool in cold ones; 
at breakfast, cheerlessly dull, and over- 
bright at bed-time ; the lower part of the 
house too hot, and the upper too cold, and 
the windier the weather the less efficiently 
the heat will rise. At best the heat they 
supply is dry and burned, laden with the 


odors of combustion, provocative of colds, 


’ years behind the times. 


headaches, and Janguor. As for stoves, it 
is impracticable to put them in every room; 
and as for the range, the kitchen has its 
own troubles. No possible improvements 
in the fissures can remove these defects, in- 
herent in the process of coal burning ; the 
dirt, labor, inconvenience, injury to health, 
discomfort, and general disturbance, con- 
sequent upon the present method of obtain- 


ing heat—the rare use of steam and_hot- 


water circulation excepted—form a chapter 
of troubles and make our domestic econo- 
my, in this important particular, fifty 
Perhaps the ma- 
jority of well-to-do people have used gas 
more or less for cooking in the summer, 
but comparatively few understand its ad- 
vantages. Unless used for the purpose of 
giving heat, it works with the minimum of 
heat ; is instantly ready for work without 
waiting, runs indefinitely without fluctu- 
ating, and is ‘out’ the instant it is no 
longer wanted ; the labor is only the same 
as that of managing an ordinary burner for 
light, and there is no dirt of any sort. 
There need be no odor. On the Bunsen 
burner, properly used, every culinary 


| Operation can be performed ; meat can be 


cooked directly zx the flame, with a better 
flavor than when coal is used. Gas, in 
fact, is always used, the process of com- 
bustion being simply one of evolving heat- 
ing or luminous gases, the solid fuel being 
present merely that its oxygenation may 
evolve those gases. If we have the gases 
for heating without the coal, we obviously 
no more need the latter than we do for 
light ; and, on the merits of the case, it is 
as needless, absurd, and objectionable to 
make our own heat by burning the coal as 


| it would be to make our own light. 


“Nothing has imposed the necessity of 


| burning solid fuel but the prohibitory cost 


of the ordinary illuminating gas, As yet, 
it must be admitted, there is no fixture for 
gas which would adequately do the work 
of the cooking-range, but such a thing can 
800n be supplied, and the only reason why 
it has not been already is that the cost of 
gas has barred invention. For the short 


| time needful for cooking in summer, and 


allowing for the combustion of coal before 
and after the work is done, gas at present 
Prices is just about as cheap as coal; hour 
or hour, however, it probably costs several 
times as much as coal. But the prohibitory 
Cost is that to the consumer; to the com- 
panies—-which deliver it at $2.50 per thou- 
sand, of an illuminating quality which 
they alone determine, and the quantity 
Measured by metres which can tell just as 
large lies as they choose—the cost of manu- 
facture is from 60 to 75 cents. There is 
Margin enough here for more than the 
trivial reduction already compelled by 
kerosene; but the solution of the problem 
oes not lie wholly in this margin between 
Teasonable and actual profits. There is 
justification for the belief that, under con- 
ditions already existing, a non-luminous 
gas, estimated to furnish a flame 900° 
Otter than that of ordinary illuminating 
» Which will do its work without either 
the use of the Bunsen burner or the pre- 
\dmixture with air, can» be made and de- 
livered into the holders ready for distribu- 
tion at a cost of about ten cents a thousand. 
At this rate it could be supplied at 50 cents 
or less ; and thus, the cost of ordinary gas, 
burned for heat after mixing with air, be- 
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ing to that of coal as 2 or 8 to 1, the cost of 
the gas just described would be to coal as 
2-5 or 3-5 to 1, or probably even less. In- 
asmuch as Lg is very nearly a perfect form 
of fuel, and, to say the least, compares as 
favorably with coal in respect to its advan- 
tages, as the best modern plough compares 
with a crooked stick for breaking the sod, 
there is occasion for housekeepers to take 
courage. 

“Nothing but the greediness and blind- 
ness of the gas companies—grecdiness being 
generally blind—-has compelled the endu- 
rance of this coal nuisance until now. The 
companies have been so greedy that they 
have preferred to remain the most odious 
of monopolies, intent upon immediate 
profits and imagining themselves immoy- 
able, rather than move with the age or even 
to keep informed of the researches of 
science. They have always been quick to 
remove any obstruction in the flow of gas, 
because able to see their interest in pro- 
moting large consumption ; yet they have 
been unable to see the advantages of cutting 
down their price one-half and quadrupling 
the-consumption. And they are still so 
blind that they are panic-stricken because 
of reports that the electric light is ready to 
extinguish theirs, and fail to see the vastly 

reater field which lies now—as it hag lain 
or years—ready for their occupancy in 
furnishing gaseous fuel. If the electric 
light does not develop itself as expected, 
they have a further opportunity to use the 
liberal business energy which is the founda- 
tion of secure profits ; if it does drive them 
from their present occupation, their plant 
is allready to make the change, and in 
either event any panic is causeless. If 
they neglect to appropriate the business of 
furnishing cheap gaseous fuel, no matter 
what becomes of the electric light, they 
will simply continue pulling down their 
own fortunes by making the introduction 
of steam heating more inevitable and 
speedy.” 


———_++ e¢—____ 
New Material for Making Glass. 


Tue Chemical News notes the exhibition, 
at the Paris Exhibition, of the products of 


a new industry in connection with the 
utilization of slag from iron blast furnaces. 
Bcfore a method was dis¢oyered of _con- 
verting this substance inte What is Known 
as ‘‘mineral wool,” many attempts had 
been made to utilize this product, which 
covers so many acres of once fertile ground 
in the iron districts. As it is, it is general- 
ly considered as so much waste, it has been 
broken up for road paving, or made into 
blocks for building purposes, but as the 
product will not pay for its own transport, 
only a small quantity can be employed, and 
that only in the neighborhood of iron 
works. Several persons have tried making 
glass of it, and have succeeded by adding 
the constituents that were wanting; but to 
get the slag to a condition in which the 
matter can combine, it has to be liquefied 
by heat, which involves a very great ex- 
pense. After many experiments, Mr. Brit- 
ten has succeeded in utilizing the material, 
and also the heat from the furnaces, and 
an English company has been formed to 
work his patent. The company has erected 
glass works in Northamptonshire, close to 
a set of blast furnaces, and they are now in 
operation. The slag flows into a tank at 
one end, and is there mixed with the re- 
quired ingredients for making the glass, 
fused, and fined; the melted metal then 
flows through a bridge to the other end of 
the tank, where it is worked, and afterward 
blown into bottles, etc. As the slag is al- 
ready melted, it does not require so great a 
heat for the combination with the other 
substances, and also it furnishes more than 
half the material of the glass. Thus this 
glass costs less than that made by the ordi- 
nary method. The natural tint of the 
product is greenish, but it can be bleached 
or colored at will. The furnace now at 
work produces ninety gross of bottles a 
day. It can readily be seen that it will be 
cheaper for ironmasters to have glass works 
attached to their own works, as the cost 
will not be so much as the always increas- 
ing cost of ground to dispose of their slag 
on.—Scientific American. 


——_ eso 
Solidification of Petroleum. 


A vERY curious effect is produced on 
the oils of petroleum, even those of the 
least gravity, by the addition of powdered 
soapwort (Saponaria), an herbaceous plant 
of the order Caryophyllacer. On digest- 
ing the powder with water and mixing 
it with the oil, the latter forms a very thick 


mucilage, so that the vessel in which the 
experiment is made can be turned upside 
down without spilling the contents. What 
is still more singular is that if a few drops 
of carbolic acid be added, and the mucil- 
age shaken, if becomes in a few minutes 
perfectly limpid again.—Les Mondes. 

————_e+ eo —____ 

What is Whiskey ? 

To the druggist whiskey is, in the words 
of the Pharmacopeia, “‘spirit obtained 
from fermented grain by distillation, and 
containing from forty-eight to fifty-six per 
cent. by volume of absolute alcohol.” To 
the total abstinence advocate, it is the cause 
of all evils, and so on according to each 
one’s point of view. But it is interesting 
to know what is considered true whiskey 
by dealers and manufacturers. We find 
the query answered in a little pamphlet 
published in England by Sutton, Sharpe 
& Co., a firm well qualified to speak with 
authority. 

They contradict the popular notion that 
distilled spirits, and especially whiskey, are 
merely dilute alcohol, and that the nearer 
they approach to this standard the better 
is their quality. Against this view the 
authors enter a decided protest. They de- 
fine whiskey as a spirit prepared from 
grain, whether malted or not, and distilled 
“in a so-called pot still,” which brings 
over, together with the spirit, a variety of 
flavoring and other ingredients from the 
grain. Such a spirit, if carefully made 
from good materials, undergoes important 
chemical changes on keeping, and whilst 
it loses strength, ¢. ¢., falls in its percent- 
age of alcohol, it gains flavor and aroma 
from the development of certain ethers. 

On the other hand, the rival liquor which 
has gradually, by reason of its lower cost 
of production, been supplanting whiskey 
in the market, and which is known in the 
trade as plain or silent spirit, is made from 
promiscuous vegetable products by the aid 
of a ‘‘ patent still,” which, if properly man- 
aged, brings over merely alcohol and wat- 
er, leaving behind the flavoring matters, or 
rather the bodies from which they might 
be ultimately developed. This silent spirit 
undergoes no change on keeping; it never 
acquires any aroma, and though admirably 
suited for use in the arts, it never can be- 
come whiskey, though it may be imposed 
upon the public as such, by dint of certain 
mysterious drugging operations. 

Having drawn this perfectly legitimate 
distinction between whiskey and silent 
spirit, the authors proceed to give a history 
of the fraud against which they are con- 
tending. The whiskey of the best Dublin 
distillers was first mixed by dealers with 
whiskey, genuine indeed, but of a cheaper 
and coarser character, or as we may explain 
it, made in a pot-still, but from inferior 
materials, and by less skilful hands. The 
whole mixture was then, of course, sold at 
the price of the more costly of its compo- 
nents, and the public were taught that, by 
dint of this ‘‘ blending ”’ process, an article 
was produced superior to any of the origi- 
nal materials. Silent spirit was next in- 
troduced, mixed with the coarsest provin- 
cial whiskey, and then sold as the genuine 
Dublin product. This malpractice was 
found highly profitable, as silent spirit can 
be manufactured at a much lower cost than 
true whiskey. Hence the honorable manu- 
facturers of whiskey had only two alter- 
natives left; either to enter into the blend- 
ing system themselves, or to “fight it out,” 
by explaining to the public the frauds 
which were being practised, and especially 
by exposing the facilities for imposition 
afforded by the customs regulations. 


———-->-e——_——_— 
Preserving Food by Gelatine. 
Dr. Morrrr’s gelatine process for 
preserving food seems likely to be- 


come popular. It consists in adding to 
the substances to be preserved a certain 
proportion of gelatine, and then drying the 
mixture till it does not contain over ten or 
twelve per cent. of moisture. The mode 
of applying the process to milk is thus de- 
scribed in Nature: ‘One pound of gela- 
tine is dissolved’in a gallon of milk at a 
temperature of 180° to 140° Fahrenheit, 
and the solution is then allowed to set into 
a jelly, which is cut into slices and dried. 
By employing the product of this first op 
eration in the place of fresh gelatine for 
gelatinizing a second gallon of milk, a jelly 
is obtained in which the milk solids are 
just doubled in amount. As a gallon of 
milk contains about 6,400 grains of these 
solid matters, viz., casein, milk sugar, 
milk fats, phosphates, their ratio to the 


after the second operation just described. 
If, then, the dried milk jujube, as it may 
be now called, be again and again em- 
ployed with successive quantities of milk, 
a limit is reached when the one pound of 
gelatine has been incorporated with ten 
gallons, At this stage, the mixture will 
contain no more than one part of gelatine 
to ten of the nutritive matters of milk— 
a proportion of added preservative mate- 
rial which contrasts very favorably with 
the 25 to 28 per cent. of sugar found in or- 
dinary condensed milk.” 

eo 


Fatal Explosion in Preparing Oxygen. 


Tub London Chemist and Druggist relates 
the following accident which lately hap- 
pened in that city. Mr. E. J. Wrench was 
engaged in making oxygen at his residence, 
in 39 Gray’s Inn Road, when the retort ex- 
ploded, smashing the fire grate, blowing 
the windows out of the sashes, and filling 
the rooms with dense smoke. Mr. Wrench 
was fearfully injured; he had sustained a 
cut six inches long in the chest, which ex- 
posed the lungs, and a jagged wound on 
the left side of the neck, exposing the mus- 
cles and the veins. Mr. Reginald Taylor, 
surgeon, was called in, but the sufferer 
died within half-an-hour from collapse and 
hemorrhage. Mrs. ElizabethGibson was also 
fearfuily burned about the face. The de- 
tails given in the public reports do not ac- 
count for the explosion. It does not, how- 
ever, stand alone. At least two other fatal 
explosions have occurred, within recent 

ears, during the manufacture of oxygen. 

n both of these binoxide of manganese was 
used as the source of the gas, and it was 
afterward discovered that the oxide was 
adulterated in one case with soot, and in 
the other with antimony sulphide. These 
mixtures are as dangerous as gunpowder 
when placed under the conditions required 
for the manufacture of oxygen, and it is 
always wise to test beforehand the material 
about to be used. 

——¢-~9-e- 


Bisulphide of Carbon for Chimney 
Fires. 


In countries where wood and soft coal 
are in general use for heating purposes, 
chimney fires are much more frequent and 
dangerous than in places where anthracite 
is the common fuel. The old method of 
extinguishing such fires is to light in the 
fireplace three or four ounces of sulphur, 
both apertures of the flue being closely 
stopped up with wet blankets. In Paris 
where chimney fires are common and 
houses very high, firemen often found it 
difficult to make the sulphur burn properly 
and to reach the top of the flues to close 
them. A new substitute proposed by Mr. 
Quequet is now employed with great ad- 
vantage. It consists of bisulphide of car- 
bon, which burns with rapidity, pro- 
ducing at the same time a gas composed of 
two-thirds sujphurous acid and one-third 
carbonic acid, both incapable of sustaining 
combustion. As small a quantity as three 
ounces and a half, costing there less than 
two cents, is all that is needed, and even 
renders the stopping of the upper part 
of the flue unnecessary. 

A few simple precautions obviate all the 
dangers that might be apprehended from 
firemen handling so combustible a mate- 
rial as bisulphide of carbon. They divide 
the liquid into bottles holding just the 
quantity needed for a fire, but large 
enough to allow for the expansion of the 
bisulphide. The bottles are simply stop- 
pered with a cork covered with white wax, 
and kept in a cool place where no fire is 
ever made, 

By these means, out of 319 chimney fires 
occurring the three first months of the year 
1878, 251 have been put out without as- 
cending to the roof, or scarcely disturbing 
anything in the apartments, 

eo 
Red Fire, Safe and Cheap. 


TAKE by weight one part of shellac and 


Jour of well dried nitrate of strontia; mix 


thoroughly in an unpowdered condition, 
heat in a tin dish to the melting point of 
the shellac; after cooling, the semifused 
mass isto be pulverized. This is not ex- 
pensive, is safe, without tendency to ex- 
plode, and burns quietly, slowly, even 
when strewed on damp ground, and pro- 
duces a very good effect. The mixture for 
red fire is usually composed of nitrate of 
strontia, chlorate of potash and sulphur; 
this frequently takes fire spontaneously, 
especially when flowers of sulphur and 
imperfectly dried nitrate of strontia are 


gelatine will become as 12,800 to pd a ei 
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Special Advertisements, 
SITUATION WANTED 


By a young man; has had 6 years’ experience; West 
preferred. Address W. P. LADD, Shullsburg, La 
Fayette Co., Wis. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a graduate of Ann Arbor, having six years’ ex- 
perience; speaks German and English. Address 
H. H. L., P. O. Box No. 100, Sheboygan, Wis. 


SITUATION WANTED 


In a retail drug store, by a young man; four years’ 
experience; aged nineteen. Am not afraid to work. 
Good references given. Address, DRUGGIST, Box 
69, Monticello, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


A COMPETENT APOTHECARY 
Desires a situation; twenty years’ experience; nine 
years in one store in Brooklyn, N. Y. Best of ref- 
erence. W.J. FENTON, Mount Carmel, Ct. 


WANTED 
A situation as clerk in a drug store; am compe- 
tent to take charge of store; 8 years’ experience; 
age 25; married; run store for self 2 years; good 
references. Address G. L. KNAPP, Ashtabula, O. 


GRADUATE PHILA. COL. PHAR. 


Wants a position (age 24); 6 years’ experience in the 
retail drug business; Southeast or West preferred. 
Address M. J., Box 170, Conshohocken, Penna. 

So me 


WANTED 
By a young man with eight years’ experience in the 
drug busines, a position as salesman or traveller for 
wholesale drug or druggists’ sundries. Best of ref- 
erences from past employers. Address RHEI., 
Drawer D., Chatham Village, Col’b Co., N. Y. 


WANTED SITUATION, 
By a capable aud sober Drug Clerk, of 9 years 
thorough experience; 25 years of age; unmarried; 
speaks German; references from present and former 
employers, Address ‘‘H. DRUGGIST,”’ 79 Scribner 
Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIAN, 


Best references socially and professionally; desires 
eligible location. A., 1379 Broadway, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED 

By a thoroughly competent druggist of 13 years’ ex- 
perience; speaks English and German; competent 
to take charge of prescription business; has had 
entire charge of present employers’ store for nearly 
two years. I would refer to Prof. Chas. E. Dwight, 
Wheeling, W. Va., present employer, for informa- 
tion as to character, capacity, &c. J. K. WIL- 
LIAMS, Cor. ‘Twenty-fourth and Chapline Streets, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


WANTED. 

The advertiser will pay cash for soda water ap- 
paratus, generators, fountains, etc., if offered very 
low. Give full description, when and of whom pur- 
chased, price wanted, etc. Address, GEORGE 8S. 
FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT. 

“ Elixir de Velpeau, for the permanent relief of 
Spermatorrheea.”’ The genuine has C. L. R. Velpeau 
written across the label. Any druggist having same 
for sale, please address, stating price per dozen 
bottles, “ARTHUR L. HAWKINS, San Francisco, 

Jala.” 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
See Dec. No, for ‘a very rare chance;’’ Colorado 
Drug Store, daily sales $25 to $30. Will invoice 
nearly $5,000. Address, Dickson’s Druggists Agency, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 

A Matthews “00” Iron Generator, with two 10 gal- 
lon and two 4 gallon porcelain lined fountains; has 
not been used much; a bargain, as the owner has no 
use for it. Inquire of C. G. TOMLINSON, 10th 
Ave. and 100th St., New York. 


FOR SALE. 
Snug little country Drug Store; no opposition for 
12 miles; rent very low; paying business; stock 
complete and neat; $1,000 cash; must be gold at 
once; reason frankly given. Address ACACIA, 
care of DruaG@IsTS CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, IN FLORIDA, 


One-third interest in the finest store in the State; 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
Owing to the death of one of the partners, the stock, 
fixtures and good will of the well known drug store 
of R. H. Hall & Co., 296 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is offered for sale; a rare bargain will be given. 
Address as above. 


FOR SALE. 
Drug Store; no old stock; dwelling connected with 
store; rent low ; a rare chance for a Physician wish- 
ing to go into business, and could establish a good 
practice; will sell cheap for cash. Address, Drue- 
GIST, care of Box 83, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Av CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Pleasantly located, doing a paying business; daily 
sales from $18 to $20. Could be largely increased if 
the owner spoke German. Will inyoice about 
$3,000; no bonus asked; store rent only $37 per 
month. For particulars address DRUGGIST, care 
Letter Carrier No. 2, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the “Druggists Circular,” 
_and ‘Chemist and Druggist,” England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘Am, Journal of Phar- 
macy,”’ etc. 

Drug stores for sale and wanted, 


FOR SALE, 
A Pindar Pill Machine (English make), nearly new, 
and in good order; price low. Apply to MELLOR & 
RITTENHOUSE, 218 North 22d St., Philade)phia. 


FOR SALE. 
A first-class drug store in Washington; will be 
sold by inventory. Price $7,000 Address CG. D. 
LUMAS, 1416 Sixth St., N. W. Washington. 


ener rae ER ST ee 
FOR SALE, RETAIL DRUG STORE, 
in Philadelphia, Penn., yielding an annual profit of 
over $3,000. Established twenty years ago by pre- 
sent proprietor, who retires from business entirely. 
The property will be leased or sold with the busi- 
ness. Address, A, B, X., care of DruGeists Crr- 
CULAR. 


I WILL OFFER FOR SALE 
Until April 1st, my drug store, doing a business of 
$6,000 a year; also the building, which contains 10 
rooms and all modern improvements; cause, wish 
to retire from business. Price, $6,200 cash, and a 
mortgage of $2,000 which can remain. Address 
JONATHAN, care John Lucas & Co., 141 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE OLDEST DRUG STORE 
IN CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 
Situate in Worcester, a city of 52,000 inhabitants, 
is to be Let immediately. The present owners of 
the property being the sons of the former pro- 
prietor, who carried on business at this stand for 
over fifty years, will be happy to give full informa- 
tion personally at their residence, No. 12 Harvard 
Street, or letters to that address will receive prompt 
attention. There is no encumbrance of old stock 
and fixtures; the capital required will be small, and 
the store has lately been made modern and elegant. 


FOR SALE. 


A Family Medicine and Prescription Drug Store. 
Situated on the best corner of two of the principal 
streets in the largest City of the State of Kansas. 

Fixtures are made of black walnut and pine; 
marble floor. Put up over seven thousand new 
prescriptions per year. Cash sales (no paints) over 
sixteen thousand dollars per year. The stock and 
fixtures are in No.1 condition and will invoice about 
seven thousand dollars. Terms cash; no others need 
apply. Address, BUSINESS, care of Druaaists 
CrrcuLaRr, New York. 


SALE OF VALUABLE DRUG STORE 


IN BALTIMORE CITY. 

The drug store at the North West cor. of Charles 
and Kead Sireets, in Baltimore city, lately carried 
on by Isaac R. Beam, deceased, will be offered for 
sale at public auction in the early part of January. 
This store is one of the best established and most 
profitable drug stores in the city, and presents a rare 
opportunity to any one desiring to purchase a first- 
class business property. For further information 
apply to THOS. I. MORRIS, 43 N. Charles St., or 
CHAS. HANDFIELD WYATT, 31 Lexington St., 
Baliimore, Administrators. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A half interest in one of the best stores in a 
flourishing city in Michigan. Stock, $9,000. 

A nice little store, only one ina village, on New 
Jersey Central, 40 miles from New York. 

A Pharmacy in town of 6,000 inhabitants, near 
New York; one other store; excellent society, and 
in every way desirable. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dond _jide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ploy with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descriptive list sent free. 


H, CG, ROBINSON & 00., 
“Standard Perfumes,” 


WARRANTED TWENTY OUNCES, 


Price List sent on Application. 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE 


‘Tro ATL si.. 


A convenient Pocket Measure, graded 
in centimetres and millimetres, correct 
and useful. Sent free by mail to any 
druggist if immediate application is 
made to Wm. Thomsen, 1491 Broad- 
way, New York. 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 


Musical Instruments, 


FINEST STRINGS, &c., 


DEPOT OF C. F. MARTIN & 
CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


All the Newest Styles of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments constantly on hand, 


46 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORE, 


COWS 
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RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Quinine Flower. 


Supplied on application to me, at St. Marks, Wakulla 
County, Florida. 
Oct. 7th, 1878. 


BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of, the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


WM. G. DENHAM., 


L. S. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New Patent Medicines. 


Essences, Essence Oil, Perfumery, Hair Oil, 
Bay Rum, Cologne, Toothpowders. Mu- 
cilage, Ink, Williams’ Liniment, 
Williams’ Cholera Mixture. 


Our new net price-list will be out on 15th of No- 
vember; our prices are put down to ‘** Hard Pan.” 


HOLYOKE, MASS, 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Purestthinwitons 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


A cee ee 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Mectaiiic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


TYLERimporrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 


(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 
est prices, quality considered. 

Examination of this stock will pay any careful 
buyer. Inquiry is cordially invited. 


Druggists’ 


HAND-BOOK 


or 


American Drugs. 


Their Common, English and 
Botanical Names arranged in 
alphabetical order, with their 
properties and uses. 

For correct and quick refer- 
ence, this Hand-Book is the best 
ever published. 


Price 50 Cents, Postage Paid, 
CHENEY & MYRICK, 


15 Union Street, Boston. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO0., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU G TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded, 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE. 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c. 
J. ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARIA 

SHERRIES. 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES. 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & KOLON, GINS. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES. 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENNESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


JOHN DWIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


SUPERCARB. SODA, 


(No others are equal to this for cooking purposes.) 


No, 11 OLD SLIP, New York, 


te THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED. 


M. FRANKEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


EF'ine Cigars. 


{ACOSTA 1-4 M. 
SPECIALTIES.) BEAUTIES 1-10 M. 


A 10-cent Cigar which can be sold for 5 cts. 
And other brands of higher and lower grades. 


88 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 

Female Weakness, 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Wines, Branbies, &€. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists, 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


TO DRUGGISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 


We want RELIABLE AGENTS to whom a liberal 
commission and exclusive sales in cities and 
towns will be given for the sale of 


OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


Galvanic Appliances. 


They are a positive and speedy cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Nervous Debility, Spinal, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Impotency, Spermatorrhea, dic. 
THE HOWARD GALVANIC SHIELD 

FITS ANY PART OF THE BODY. 
Price for NOs In. jg teeta alee $ 5.00 
tty ie, Cee My VIEL PENELALOTS 24), ae 10.00 
THE PROSTATUS, for disease and weakness 
of the Prostate Gland and seminal emissions. 


Price se: :Fysceesld Ses teh ee eeet Coa ec ee $5. 


AMERICAN CALVANIC co., 
951 and 953 Broadway, N. Y. 


January, 1879.) 


Notes and Queries. 


Rn 

Noriox.—It is desirabdie that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18¢h of the month, and accompanied with the name of 


the writer, 
“ Communications” suitable for Tax Drueaisr 


ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. 
in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Swedish Preparations. 


inquiries were published regarding two preparations 
used by Swedes, and therefore in demand in some 


CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and ae +4 
0 be in 
TA time for the next succeeding number, they should 


In the last number of THE Druaeists CrrcuLAR 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND 


L. D. (New York).—Clay for Modelling, 
Any kind of good plastic clay will answer, and it is 
of no consequence if it contains iron even in large 
proportions, Only it must be freed from stones 
and coarse sand by means of elutriation, and be 
well kneaded together to insure homogeneousnegs. 
A mixture of glycerine and water was at one time 
proposed to moisten modelling clay, so as to ayoid 
the necessity of constantly wetting the models, but 
it is said that the process is unsatisfactory, as the 
clay on drying allows the glycerine to escape in 
drops. In technical parlance, it ‘sweats out.” 
For terra cotta, clay containing too much iron is 
undesirable because, on baking, it assumes a glar- 
ing brick-red color. But a moderate proportion of 
the metal imparts to the finished objects a very 


8 


with oils and greases, and seldom gives satisfaction 


unless a yery small proportion is used or borax | 


is added, and this last renders pomades ‘‘ crumbly,’ 
(2.)\—The following would make a fine hair grease; 


Meliotrope Pomatum, 


CHEMICAL GAZETTE. . 55 


Se ——— 
, | late is of about %} degrees for some time, after 
whieh the strength gradually decreases until only 
water comes over, When al! the alcohol contained 
in a mixture like that now under consideration is 
distilled off and mixed together, the distillate will 
usually be found of an average strength of about 


’ 


Brephi lardiqy ieet geome 2. 8 ounces. 
Boel tallowe see ek. og 60 to 66 degrees. Hence the necessity of distilling 
Tuberose pomatum (imported)... 4 fen pints to recover all the spirit. The officinal 
Vanilla pomatum ................. 8 « directions are, therefore, practically correct. Sut 
Oris pomatunm, ae, ptedoh if our correspondent intends to find fault with 
Oil of neroli,....... RA . 80 minims. their phraseology, we confess he is not altogether 
SSi- TORE SOT RAM ee IUD tt) 10 “ wrong. The term “alcohol,” as defined by the 
“ Ditter almond...5.:........ 80 Pharmacopeia itself, means ‘“‘spirit of the specifle 
Vanilla pomatum is obtained by digesting half a | gravity of 0°835.” Consequently, from sixteen 


pound of yanilla beans, finely cut, in ten pounds of | 


pints of officinal diluted alcohol it is not possible 


parts of the northwest settled by populations of 


a mixture of two-thirds lard and one-third beef | to obtain ten pints of officinal alcohol. To be ab- 


Scandinavian origin. 
have been received from our correspondents : 
| D. T. McDonald 


} Hoffmann’s Red Drops, It is as follows: 


Rectified oil of amber........ 2 scruples. 
Oil of clove.... ... Msicknde vine tas 
OC a Aseg 
SUA VONGE!.....5c0eccncin 4 8 
SRMACG. <x... %, doy us 
Balsam of Peru ...... ...... 2  drachms., 
JAVITS 0) i 2 «&s 
| SI rr 4016 troy ounces. 


** Mix, let it macerate with frequent agitation, for 
one day, and filter. 

“The Swedish formula for Hoffmann’s An- 
odyne is the following : 


BUD HUPIC COR oc sce c ns c<nsecics 1 troy ounce, 
AUS) “Ss - 3 * ounces, 
Mix.” 


“Scandinavian Drug Clerk,’ a graduate in 
Pharmacy of the University of Norway, sends the 
following information respecting the same prepara- 
tion: ** Red Hoffmann’s Drops is not an 
officinal name, but a compound frequently used in 
; Scandinavian countries. In Sweden the name is 

given to a preparation made of equal parts of Hoff- 

mann’s anodyne and compound spirit of lavender, 
while in Norway it is understood to mean a com- 
| pound similar to the Hoffmann’s Balsam of Life of 
the German Pharmacopeia. 

“The last Swedish Pharmacopeia gives for Ho ff 
mann’s Anodyne, which it calls Aiher spirit- 
| wosus, the following formula : 

Sulphuric ether 1 part by weight, 

BICONOl Ss canraesdtecccec: +. 2 parts ae 

Mix.”’ 

[REMARKs.—Our two correspondents substantially 
agree in regard to the composition of Hoffmann’ s 
fed Drops, so far, at least, as the name is under- 

| stood in Norway. The preparation of the German 
| Pharmacopeia above mentioned differs in no im- 
| portant particulars from the formula supplied by 
| our first correspondent. Only the oil of amber and 
| the alkanet are omitted, and the essential oils are | 

| mot exactly alike in kind or proportion. As to 

| Hoffmann’s Anodyne, there is more discrepancy be- 
| tween the two formulas. We are scarcely able to 

| 

| 

| 


jadge between them, but we incline to think that 

our second correspondent is more likely to be 
| tight, for the reason that the Pharmacopeia Suecica 
i of 1517 gave a formula identical with the one 
| which he sends as being that of the latest revision 
| of the same authority.] 


| W. P. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—To Restore the 
| Color of Whiskers, the same preparations 
| that are used for the hair with the same intention, 
| Ought to be equally successful. And it may be as 
| Well to say here, that hair becoming gray cannot be 
} restored to its natural color by any known means; 
, itmust be dyed. There are, it is true, many “ hair 
| restorers” for sale, of some of which it is said 
| by their manufacturers “ Z¢ is not a dye; but the 
Statement is only a business fiction which recalls the 
cartoon in which a man is represented with his leg 
‘caught in a vicious-looking steel trap on which is 
| written in large letters ‘‘ This is nota trap!” All 
Preparations for darkening the hair, be they called 
“restorers, beautifiers,” or anything else, are sim- 


} 


The two following replies 


(Calumet, Mich.) says: “In 
answer to a query, I send you the formula for 


pleasing creamy color. 
quite out of place in clay that is to be baked. 


J. N. (Newville, Pa.).—'Tartar Emetic and 
Astringents, 
tartar emetic compatible with astringent infusions, 
80 as to enable you to make a satisfactory solution 
of the salt in the ordinary syrup of wild cherry. 
But a way to overcome the difficulty would be, be- 
fore making the syrup, to detannate the infusion of 
wild cherry by the process employed for effecting 
the same result with cinchona bark. 


W. (Tarrytown, N. ¥.).—A formula for the 
Syrup of Blood Root made from the drug, is 
given in the Dispensatory, 


C. S. Baltimore, Md.).—(.)—Incompatibili-~ 
ties of Dialyzed Iron. Our correspondent 
complains that, a short time since, he had a pre- 
scription calling for bitter wine of iron and dialyzed 
iron, ‘On mixing them together, a gelatinous 
precipitate formed, converting nearly the whole of 
the mixture into a jelly. The supernatant liquid 
had only the taste of the dry sweet orange wine, 
and it seemed as if everything from the wine had 
been thrown down along with the oxychloride of 
iron. The precipitate itself had but a very slight 
chalybeate taste.” ©. S.’s experience only tends to 
confirm the common opinion that dialyzed iron is 
one of those medicines that are best administered 
alone. The list of the substances with which it 
cannot be mixed without decomposition is already 
a long one, and the one just now noticed is only one 
more to be added, with the difference that in the 
present case not only the dialyzed iron, but the ac- 
tive parts of the addition also appear to be precipi- 
tated. The reaction is probably partly chemical 
and partly mechanical. (2..\—We know no more 
about the subject than is said in the article men- 
tioned in your letter. 


C. H. (Clay Centre, Ky.).—(.)—A formula for 
Curagao Cordial was published in Taz Druc- 
GIsts CIRCULAR of July, 1878. Elixir of orange is 
a name sometimes given to the same preparation, 
(2.)—If by qguinia elixir you mean an elixir conven- 
ient for administering quinia and disguising its 
taste, we would recommend you the Compound 
Elixir of Dandelion noticed in the last No- 
vember number. The Elixir of Verba San- 
ta, elsewhere described in the present number, is 
also offered for the same purpose. (3.)—A receipt 
for the Swedish Hoffmann’s Drops, not very differ- 
ent from yours, was received from another corre- 
spondent, and set in type before your letter reached 
us, 


£. F, (lowa).—_A Disputed Case. In your 
quarrel with a physician respecting the propriety of 
a word in a prescription, there appears to be wrong on 
both sides. It is true that ‘fi. chloride soda” 
designates no preparation recognized by the Phar- 
Macopeia, under that name at least. But the 
meaning can readily be understood, and there is 
scarcely room for a mistake. Chloride of soda isa 
well known synonym for the officinal term chlorin- 
ated soda, and of this only one preparation, a solu- 
tion, is mentioned in the Pharmacopeia. Solution 


Of course, glycerine is 


We know of no process to render 


tallow. Orris pomatum is made in the’ same man- 
her, only using two pounds of orris root for ten 
pounds of the fatty mixture. 
pomatum, the selection or preparation of the grease 
or “‘body,”’ is of the greatest importance. (3.)—A 
practical receipt for making Butter Color was 
given in Tar Druaaists CrecuLar of May, 1878 


Elixir of Verba Santa, 
To The Druggists Circular: 

1 herewith enclose a copy of my formula for 
making the ZHlixir of Yerba Santa, or as many 
call it here “Yerba Buena” or ‘‘ Mountain Balm.” 
I have made it for several months past, and it has 
been used by the physicians here for the purpose 
of disguising the taste of quinia, wkich it does 
most effectually. Itis much better than syrup of 
licorice, elixir of dandelion, or anything else I have 
dispensed. The preparation is also tonic and 
slightly diuretic. The formula is as follows : 

GED SR SANS a ea Mei ae nk oe 6 ounces, 


Orange peels catia coach asae Pip 
CUD OTe eau set erate oem 3 drachms, 
ClOVe en tite nhs mote trementisce can: «, 3 ve 
Cardamom seed.................0-. 3 Le 
Coriander se6d n-. oc. > ec.ccasiute ce 2 : 
Carawdy seed ee cone seca. cee 2 Me 
ANIS@! S€eQccccacct tice cession ss < 2 oy 
Red saunders 1 drachm., 
Alcohol 8 ounces. 
Water, sufficient or 8 pints. 
Glycerine 1 pint. 
Sugar... 4 pounds, 


Exhaust the drugs, powdered moderately fine, 
wiih the menstruum indicated, so as to obtain four 
pints of percolate. In it dissolve the sugar, and 
filter, 

The Yerba santa is indigenous to this county, 
and grows all over the Pacific coast in the foot 


hills. 
James 8S. MoCirary, 


Woodland, Yolo 0o., California. 


A. W. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.)—The receipt for Blue 
Biack Writing Ink given in the last Septem. 
ber number of THE Druaeists CrrcuLar is said to 
be a very good one, but a perfect ink is yet to be 
discovered. (2.).—Kndelible Ink for Rub- 
ber Stamps. A mixture of lard and lampblack, 
or printing ink and sweet oil, is probably the ma- 
terial which produces the stain that is most difti- 
cult to erase from paper. It is certainly harder to 
remove than nitrate of silver, but a perfectly indeli. 
ble ink is another desideratum left for chemists 
to find. We cannot answer queries by mail; to do 
so would take up all the spare time of several per- 
sons. 


L. T. J. (Ashland, 0.).—St. John’s Oil is 
pessibly meant for Oil of St. John’s Wort, | 
oleum hyperici, also called red oil, a popular remedy 
formerly officinal in the United States Pharmaco- 
peia. It still holds a place in some European 
Pharmacopeias. The Paris Codex directs it to be 
made by digesting the dry herb for two hours on a 


To produce a good | 


solutely accurate, the word “alcohol” in the di- 
rections should be replaced by “ alcoholic liquid,” 
orsome expression of like meaning. But we be- 
lieve the intention of the Pharmacopeia is well un- 
derstood without commentary, 


J. H. (Montreal, Canada).—The New York drug 
law only applies tothe city of New York, and not 
to the State. But druggists holding a diploma from 
any legally constituted college of pharmacy, Amer 
ican or foreign, are allowed to practise in the city. 
The only formalities required are proper identifica- 
tion of the person, and registration. Those 
who are unprovided with a diploma can become 
qualified by attending the lectures of the New York 
College of Pharmacy, and passing the ordinary ex- 
aminations. So much for the legal aspect of the 
question ; but in a business point of view, it is the 
general opinion that there are already too many 
druggists in this city—too many for the population, 
and too many to make a living, not to speak of sur- 
plus earnings, 


A. 7. L. (York, Pa.)—.)—To Whiten Re- 
sin, it is usual to work itin water while it is golid- 
ifying after melting, but, of course, the bleaching is 
only apparent, not real. We can recommend no 
process for actually whitening it, but some of our 
readers may have some to propose. (2,.)—Pink 
Not Affected by Caustic Lyes. It is 
said by soapmakers that nothing can replace ver- 
milion for producing certain pink shades in the 
presence of caustic alkalies, but Venetian red and 
some red boles give other shades of red that are 
harmless and unaffected by the action of alkalies. 
(3.)—In the new Encyclopedia of Chemistry pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., the letter C begins 
in the Ninth Part. The letter S$ has not been 
reached yet—at least so far as we are informed. 


A Question of Dispensing.—./. B, (Louis- 
tana) writes as follows: ‘A short time since I 
received the subjoined prescription : 

Sulphocarbolate of soda........... 

Sulphate of quinia.............,,, 

Wiaherien crs theo. ea Oe 10 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful as directed. Shake 
before taking, 

I dissolved my quinia in a little mutriatic acid, 
that being the solyent generally used by the pre- 
scriber for quinia, and dispensed it that way, 
knowing that to put the quinia in the water would 
give an unsightly mixture. I informed the phy- 
sician of my action, and he said that was not the 
way the mixture should be prepared, as the acid 
would change the sulphocarbolate into another com- 
pound, I would ask you whether 1 was right in 
using the acid, and if that addition altered the sul- 
phocarbolate of soda ?’? 

[ANswER.—No acid should have been added, for 
the direction ‘‘Shake before taking” plainly indi- 
cated that the prescriber intended the quinia not 
to be dissolved. On that point there can be but 
one opinion. In regard to the possible action of the 


3 drachms, 
. 50 grains. 


water-bath with ten times its weight of olive oil, 
expressing and filtering through paper. The pro- 
duct has a red color; hence the popular name un- 


acid on the sulphocarbolate, there is no real danger 
to beapprehended. At the worst, an excess would 


or liquor would have been the proper word instead 
of * fl.’—meaning fluid, we presume—but if drug- 
gists were to be so particular in uDimportant cases, 


ple dyes, some harmless, some injurious, and others 
inefficient. Among the relatively innocuous, we | 
may cite the nitrate of silver preparations, the for- | 
mulas of which are to be found in the back num- 
|bers of Tae DrucarsTs CrrcutarR. When a black | 
dye is not desired, we would recommend a decoc- | 
tion of walnut shells or a solution of pyrogallic acid | 
‘n alcohol and water, as producing a natural looking 
orown without injury to the hair or to the system. 


| W. R. W. (San Francisco, Cal.).—A number of 
tood formulas for Sachet Powders are given 
/D another part of the present number. We believe 
| hey haye, over receipts taken from English or 
pier European authorities, the advantage of being 
)etter adapted to the facilities of the American 
|»harmaceutist, 


——s 1 
D. 0. (Frenchtown, N. J.).~Cinchonidia 
ills. Glycerite of starch is said to be a good 
xcipient for pills containing cinchonidia. some 
nd Mucilage of acacia a useful addition, but in | 
18 case a little glycerine must also be used, to 
counteract the tendency of such masses to 80 harden 
Y 8ge as to become almost insoluble, 


| above composition. 


we are afraid they would risk the Joss of much of 
the physician’s patronage. To decline, before a 
patient, to dispense a prescription, is always detri- 
mental to the reputation of the doctor, and to do 
80 without good reason, or without privately con- 
sulting with him when feasible, cannot be construed 
into anything else than an act of enmity. 


G@, S. (Minneapolis, Minn.)—The doses of iodide 
of potassium admistered for asthma after Dr. See’s 
method are to be probably rather full ones, But 
asthma is a disease presenting so many anomalies 
and varying symptoms that each Patient ought to 
be treated by his medical attendant according to 
the particularities of his case. There is no reason 
to doubt Dr, See’s conclusions that iodide of potas- 
sium is a specificin a majority of cases, yet it is 
just as likely that for some patients the remedy is 
useless, and eyen in exceptional instances in- 
jurious. 


P. A. (Mt, Joy, Pa.).—(1.)\—Castor Oil and 
Glycerine Pomade, We know of no process 
that we can recommend for making a pomade of the 
Glycerine is difficult to mix 


Montana) calls our attention to the officinal direc- 
tions for making the extract of colocynth. He 
says : 
to be used as a menstruum, and to distil off len 
pints of alcohol from a mixture containing siateen 
pints of diluted alcohol. 
and has any one before noticed the fact or mis- 
take?’ In answer we would remark that any one 
familiar with the practical working of ordinary 
pharmaceutical stills knows well that the spirit 
thus recovered is of 
to that of commercial alcohol. 
seldom mark more than 80 degrees, then the distil- 


only set free some sulphocarbolic acid, the thera- 
peutical action of which is not very different from 
that of the sulphocarbolate. But as the sulphate 
of quinia is really a basic salt, it would be possible, 
we believe, to add just enough muriatic acid to dis- 
solve the quinia, and yet avoid the liberation of 
sulphocarbolic acid.] 


der which it is used in many families as a sovereign 
remedy for bruises. 


R. B, (Montreal, Canada).—A process for Col- 
oring Cigars ‘was noticed in Tan Drugaists 
CrrouLAR for September, 1878. The same, we pre 
sume, would answer for tobacco leaf. 


D. FE. S. (Bronxville, N. Y.).—.\—Perman- 
sanate of Potassa in Water Analysis 
is used for determining the quantity of organic 
matters. Of all the tests recommended for the 
purpose it is probably the readiest, but not. the 
most accurate, as its immediate oxidizing action is 
only on the lifeless decomposing and putrid ingre- 
dients, while upon living matter it is slow, lasting 
hours and eyen days before being completed. 
Hence it is not reliable as a quantitative test, but 
useful as a qualitative reagent. (2..\—Reich’s 
Sugar Test is employed for detecting the pres- 
ence of starch sugar in cane sugar. The process 
consists in adding to aconcentrated solution of the 
suspected sugar first a small portion of fused po- 
tassa, and afterwards, at the boiling temperature, a 
tew drops of a solution of nitrate of cobalt. This 
test, if the cane sugar be pure, will produce a violet 
blue precipitate, a reaction prevented by the pres- 
ence of a small proportion of starch sugar, 


A. D. (Springfield, Iil.).—In another part of the 
present number, You will find an exposition of the 
true nature of Cascara Sagrado (Sacred 
Bark, in English), and Yerba Reuma (Cough 
Weed, in the same language). 


Recovering Alcohol.—0O. Z. (Missoula, 
‘The Pharmacopeeia orders diluted alcohol 
How is that to be done— 


a strength quite inferior 
The first portions 


| 


ee 
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J. G. (Anacostia, D. CC.) —Pharaoh’s Ser- 
pents’? Eggs are made of sulphocyanide of mer- 
cury rendered plastic by the addition of a little 
gum and water. The salt may be obtained from the 
manufacturing chemist or be prepared by precipi- 
tating a solution of mercuric salt by one of sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium. 


J. S. (Troy, N. ¥.)—(.)—We really can recom- 
mend no process for preparing so complex a mix- 
ture. It contains too many different ingredients to 
enable us to tell how they will behave when mixed 
together. (2.)—The two plants are not identical. 
Pimvinella saxifraga, or burnet saxifrage, is a na- 
tive of Europe, while Saxifraga Pennsylvanica, or 
tull saxifrage, isa North American plant. It is 
probable, however, that their properties are not 
very different. 


T. S. (Carlinville, Ill.).—The formula was pub- 
lished some two years since in THE Drueeists 
CrrcuLar. It may be useful to new subscribers to 
here reprint it. 

Warburg’s Tincture. 


BOCOLTING BIOEK: fe desc desing cares sixes 1 pound. 
East India rhubarb..............+---- 4 ounces. 
AngeliCa B00d8. << ..00-.--secseness os . ee 
Confection of Damocrates .......... Ay yt 
Hlecampane T006, .. 6 sie nsses) cones 24% 
Pena SARIRCOU | chains s esis sole papoicle sins #8 2 "5 
Fennel seeds.... .. FN ia a biabre Ge cas Miu aen a4 
Prepared Chalc., of, sank oe iene toupee a VS 
Gentian TOOkiscisectcce cate bss ajOUnCe, 
FOGOELY. TOOG asic ci ob ann o.esfeiic,celee se 
CUOODE 256, ate dec ins ce masieeerise es se ) 
Blectuary of myrrh... j.aee eres oe Ly ce 
Camphor....... rod ee eee 1 
ite ine ARALICE Scenarist antic =e arice OL 
Sulphate of quinia........ . . 10 ounces. 
Milated -BICGNOLS. 2y otis. csceteeeh 000 1? 


All the ingredients—excepting the quinia—are 10 
be digested with the diluted alcohol on a water- 
bath for twelve hours, andthen expressed. Next 
the quinia is added, and the mixture is replaced on 
the water-bath till it is all dissolved. The liquor, 
when cool, is filtered, and is then fit for use. 

The dose is one-half ounce, after the bowels have 
been evacuated by any convenient purgative, all 
drink being. prohibited for some hours; in three 
hours another half ounce is to be administered in 
the same way, that is, without dilution. Soon after a 
free perspiration occurs, especially if the patient be 
kept warm. One ounce isusually sufficient to effect 
a cure, 

The formula of the Confection of Damocrates 
was givenin April, 1876, page 71, and that of the 
Electuary of Myrrh in June, 1877, page 106. 


C. H. (Kansas).—(1.—-Ammoniacal Gly- 
eyrrhizin or Glycyrrhizate of Ammonia 
can conveniently be prepared as follows : 


Licorice root, bruised....... .. ..... 16 ounces. 
Water of ammonia, 

Cold water, of each............ . Sufficient. 
Srl phuric ACid sce: aces casnsewasnete 3 ounces. 


Place the root ina jar with a close fitting cover, 
pour upon it six pints of cold water, and one fluid 
ounce of ammonia, and allow the whole to macer- 
ate for forty-eight hours. Drain off the liquid, and 
wash the root with two pints of water; mix this 
with the first liquor, and set them aside till the 
floating particles have subsided; then decant, heat 
to boiling, and filter. To the filtrate add the acid 
slowly, and after forty-eight hours collect the pre- 
cipitated glycyrrhizin, wash it thoroughly, and dis- 
solve itin the smallest possible quantity of ammo- 
nia mixed with an equal volume of water, and pour 
the syrupy liquid thus obtained upon glass plates 
todry. The yield from a pound of good root is 
about one troy ounce of glycyrrhizate. (2.)—The 
address of other dealers in druggists’ labels can be 
found by consulting the advertising pages of THE 
Drueeists CircuLaR. (3.)—Adulteration of 
Nutgall Powder. ‘One-third coarse sand, 
and one-fourth powdered guaiacum, besides some 
vegetable coloring matter’’ would appear to be too 
clumsy a sophistication of nutgall powder to de- 
ceive many of our readers, Yet it shows the ne- 
cessity for the druggist to be always on his guard 
and examine every parcel of goods he receives. 


J. C. (Great Bend, Pa.).—In the last issue of Tor 
Drueaists CrrouLar, page 203, we answered to a 
correspondent that from information received, we 
understood Granite Iron Ware to give reas- 
onable satisfaction, when used for chemical pur- 
poses. Agate Iron Ware is, we are told, of 
similarif not identical composition, and both are 
different from the old white enamel ware so often 
complained of in former times. If, according to 
your experience, a utensil of the same new material 
has been used in your kitchen three times a day for 
sixteen months without the appearance of a crack, 
the durability of that sort of ware seems to be well 
established. The presence of lead in the old enam- 
elled ware is admitted by the manufacturers, but it 
is explained by the fact that one of the ingredients 
of the coating was a kind of imported glass which, 
like crystal and other fine glass, contained lead. 
Such material, however, they claim, is no longer 
used; but even if it were, it is difficult to see how 
the lead, so combined, could be disse-lved out of the 


coating under ordinary circumstances. The pres- 
ence of arsenic, said by a newspaper article to have 
been detected in the enamel by a “ reliable chem- 
ist”? not named, appears to us more than prob’e- 
matical, and quite unnecessary to make a good 
coating. Another statement in the same article is 
ridiculons—the idea of ‘‘ particles of the enamel 
being very apt to scale off’ and ‘‘ these minute bits 
of glass,” on being swallowed, being “liable to 
perforate the bowels, and cause certain death !” 
We must not be understood as saying that there 
are no dangerous enamels, for some of them 
contain large quantities of lead which may be dis- 
solved out by the weakest vegetable acids; but this 
we maintain, that good enamel can be made without 
lead and arsenic, and of such quality as to resist 
wear and tear without cracking or scaling off. 
Every kind of enamelled ware should be judged ac- 
cording to its merits, and it must be admitted that, 
so far, the appearances are in favor of the sort 
which is the subject of your query. 


The Word ‘**Ad» in Prescriptions. 
—The meaning of the little word ‘‘ad,’’ when 
used in the last line of a prescription, has been so 
often explained in THE Drueeists CrrcuLar that 
it might be supposed no further discussion were 
needed by our readers. Yet the question continues 
tocome up again regularly for elucidation. This 
time, a correspondent from Kansas, in a lengthy 
communication, attempts to prove the old fallacy 
that ad is an abbreviation of the verb adde or 
addatur, and means ‘“‘add” or ‘‘let it be added.” 
It is true, in some tables of abbreviations ad. and 
add. are given as standing for adde or addatur, but 
they are written with a period indicating that a part 
of the word is omitted; while in the last line of a 
prescription the plain preposition ad is employed, 
which means ‘“‘to’’ and is an idiomatic use of the 
word for usque ad, signifying “‘ as far as” or “ even 
to.’ The expression ‘‘Aquee ad Zvi.” so fre- 
quently used, especially in England, is quite correct, 
and means to take (Recipe) of water as much as 
will compiete six fluid ounces. Our correspondent 
proposes to correct it so as to read ‘‘ Aqua, q. 8. 
ad fiat %vi.,”” but his amended sentence contains 
several deviations from the rules of syntax, which 
grammarians call solecisms. Further discussion is 
useless. 


W. S. (New York).—To Deodorize Petro- 
leum,. The processes given in THE Druaaists 
CrrcuLAR of March, 1877; were published just as 
recommended by their inventors, and even some 
doubts were expressed in regard to one of them. 
The direction to wash the mixture with a ‘* certain 
quantity of water ’’ means that only a small amount 
of water is to be used, not euough to perform what 
chemists call a thorough washing. Other methods 
are also employed for deodorizing petroleum. One 
is to agitate it with plumbate of soda, and another 
is to subject the oils for several hours to a tempera- 
ture of about 100° or 120°, the vapors, of course, 
being condensed. The first process removes all 
offensive sulphur compounds, and is applicable to 
benzine as well as to illuminating oils. The second 
is only for illuminating oils; it frees them from the 
more volatile hydrocarbons, and leaves the product 
almost destitute of all smell. 


W. S. (Lexington, N. C.).—(1.)—The following, 
officinal in the German Pharmacopeeia, is probably 
the article required : 

Colorless Tincture of Iodine, 


TOUINGH cat ince Ham actrliss a. coos 10 scruples. 
Hyposulphite of soda ............ 10 Fags 
Distilled’ water sh $e «sera 'eletere cissivte sfeie 10 - 
Spirit of ammonia........... saul ees 
Alcohol, 90 per cent............... % ~ 


Mix the iodine with the hyposulphite and the 
water, and digest them ata gentle heat, with occa- 
sional shaking until solution is effected. Then add 
the ammonia, and after shaking, the alcohol. Set 
the mixture aside for three days in a cool place, and 
filter. The spirit of ammonia of the German 
Pharmacopeia is of about the same strength as 
that of our Pharmacopeia; it is a solution of am- 
monia in alcohol containing ten per cent. of the 
gas. It can easily be procured from wholesale 
dealers, but as there is already alcohol in the 
tincture, it can probably be replaced with water 
of ammonia of the same strength, without 
materially changing the preparation. (2.)—Alcohol 
or glycerine, or both, are used with advantage for 
keeping the contents of Show Bottles from 
Freezing. About twenty-five per cent. of a mix- 
ture of the two would, in your loeality, probably be 
sufficient. 


L. 8. 8. (Carthage, O.).—(1.)\—Two formulas are 


given, One recommended by Squire, is as fol- 

lows : 

Solution of Bimeconate of Morphia. 
Bimeconate of morphia....... 10 grains. 
AICO ON vaste nd teres osc vee ac 1 fluid drachm. 
Distilled water......... pica 3 ‘ drachms. 


The solution is of sensibly the same strength as 
laudanum. The salt is made as follows: 


WEGOOMIC ACIG cam sionmies Ceci oe «9 200 grains. 
SGU PARCEL eos 0 .ccls an's gis civ cee ve Sufficient. 
Morphia, sufficient, or about....... 310 grains. 


Evaporate to dryness. According to some, the 


product thus obtained is not bimeconate, but a me- 
conate of morphia. 

The second formula, by thelate W. Procter, Jr., is 
as subjoined. Opium is exhausted with water, the 
solution evaporated, filter-d, and the meconic acid 
precipitated by acetate of lead. The lead salt is 
decomposed by sulphide of hydrogen, the liquid is 
filtered, and heated till all sulphurous odor is ex- 
pelled. The filtrate from the meconate of lead is 
treated with sulphuric acid to separate the excess of 
lead, filtered,and the morphia and other alkaloids 
precipitated by a cautious addition of ammonia. 
The impure morphia is dissolved in the hot solu- 
tionof meconic acid, and sufficient alcohol and 
water is added to the measure. The proportions 
are: powdered opium, five troy ounces; alcohol, 
one pint; water, enough to complete four pints. 
Professor Procter called this Solution of Me- 
conate of Worphia, but did not believe it to 
be superior to the officinal deodorized tincture of 
opium. (2.)—Carbonate of ammonia is frequently 
used for the relief of ordinary headaches. The 
officinal aromatic spirit of ammonia is a convenient 
form for administering the medicine. (3.)—A for- 
mula for a Cathartic Hlixir was given in THE 
Druaaists CrrouLtAr of July, 1878. Probably it 
will answer your purpose. 


A. F. P. (Woodlawn, Til.) —The formula is given 
in the latest edition of The Dispensatory. Tincture 
of Citro-muriate of Iron is only another name for 
the Tasteless Tincture of Iron. 


E. D. (Wareham, Mass.).—(1.)—The composition 
of these liquids varies, but the following is said to 
be a good receipt : * 

Sea Foam or Dry Shampoo, 


Alcohol uc tsaeeck! S7aia ee eet 8 ounces. 
Water xcwinic Santees cise Oe seas 16 i 
Aramonia | e065. Feiss. Giaccone ae eae 1 ounce. 
Golognesscaih.en teen bite caw 166 


It is rubbed on the head until the liquid evapo- 


rates. No subsequent rinsing is necessary. (2.)— 
Precipitate in ‘** Beef, Wine and 
Iron.*? We know of no process that will pre- 


vent the change in question. Glycerine, recom- 
mended by some, is only partially successful. 


To The Druggists Circular; 

In the December number of THe CrrouLaR I 
see an inquiry for the formula of Aromatic Syrup 
of Licorice. As you refer your correspondent to 
the formula in the April number, which was origi- 
nally published by mein the American Journal of 
Pharmacy, I will for the benefit of your readers 
give you my improved formula for the syrup. 


Aromatic Syrup of Licorice. 


Extract of licorice powdered...... 4 ounces. 
vamaica Pinger ce cnescs cess ons Ppa 
Cinnamon, Darks ness csce cnasceen's bt eS 
OLOVES scacteviatsons se enind eniee meee ein 1 ounce. 
W Rite SUGAR nae nucettine.s suusien outtake 4 pounds. 
AICONOLS. pace tacnitan seni easier 4 ounces. 


Water, a sufficient quantity. 

Reduce the ginger, cinnamon and cloves toa 
coarse powder, and moisten in a porcelain dish 
with a portion of the four ounces of alcohol 
mixed with twelve ounces of water. Introduce it 
into a percolator, add the remainder of the alcohol 
and water and then boiling water till the perco- 
late measures two pints. In this dissolve, with 
the aid of a gentle heat, the extract of licorice, 
and afterwards the sugar, After straining, add 
hot water to make four pints of finished syrup. 

In regard to the query in the December number— 
“What is the formula of Hoffman’s Red 
Drops?» I can say it is a proprietary prepar- 
ation which used to be sold around here some 
years ago. Itis a spirituous tincture of capsicum 
and oil of peppermint, colored a deep red with 
cochineal; it was recommended like all the ‘‘ pain 
killers’? for internal and external use. 

AuGust SCHREIBER. 

Tell City, Ind. 


G. H. (Winterset, lowa)—To Distinguish 
Quinia from Cinchonidia, the following 1s 
a simple and reliable method : 


Sulphate of quinia.....-.......... 10 grains. 
Dilute sulphuric acid... .... 10 minims. 
Distilled water...0%:. os: sscccosss vac 60% 
PUPE GUDON Deira toenlelcaain cxeis ese sloaie paste fg) 
ATCONOL Sate monemerctine ssiesitere «ths ae 
Solution of soda (1-12)........... 0 S087 


Dissolve the suspected sulphate of quinia in the 
acid and water, place the solution ina test tube, and 
add to it the ether, alcohol, and caustic soda. Agi- 
tate well, and set aside for twelve hours, when, if 
cinchonia, quinidia or cinchonidia be present, they 
will be seen at the line of separation between the 
ether and the watery solution, At the present 
time, when there is so great a temptation to adulter- 
ate quinia with the cheaper cinchona alkaloids, this 
test will be found quite useful to retail druggists. It is 
known as Stoddart’s modification of Liebig’s pro- 
cess, and is considered more reliable than that of 
the Pharmacopeia. 


L. D. (Centrevilie Station, Iil.).—We can recom- 
mend the following as harmless, and equal in 
efficacy to any similar preparation. Only it is an 


important condition to procure the true hydro. 
sulphate of soda, and to closely follow the direc- 
tions : ¢ i, 
Boudet’s Depilatory. 

Hydrosulphate of soda, crystals.... 3 drachms, 

Powdered quick-lime. ............ 105 

Starch: on) te iece  lpitah tna sg ee cnemes it > 

Powder and mix rapidly. To apply it make the 
powder into a paste with a little water, and spread 
it with a wood or bone spatula on the place to be 
deprived of hair. After a very short time, or as 
soon as on pulling one hair it comes off readily, the 
paste is to be washed off with water, and some 
simple cerate or cold cream applied. If not { 
used at once, the powder must be kept in well- 
stoppered bottles. This, when well prepared, we 
have never seen to fail, and such is the experi- 
ence, we believe, of all those who have used it. 
Yet, if some of our readers have something to 
propose which they think better, we will publish 
the formula with pleasure. 


R. B. (New York).—A formula for Artificial 
Essence of Pine Apple is given in another 
part of the present number. We can supply no for- 
mula for making the Essence of Banana. 


A Brilliant Purple for Show-Bottles, 4 
To The Druggists Circular: ; 

The attractiveness and significance of a beautiful 
color for exhibition in the show-bottles of the 4 
apothecary, is the only excuse I have for offering 
the following working formula for producing a 
briliiant and permanent purple color: 


Sulphate of copper......... ...+.--- 2 drachms. ; 
Wietbed ..cclarars « siuwiciesciscalo:einiein suersienpioes 2 ounces. 

FBrevich gelatine .....cce0, ease teeta 1 drachm, \ 
Boiling water ..... . ...... «.--.-- 2 OUNCES. 7 
Solution of potassa ........... ...- 2 pints. 


Dissolve the copper salt in the water and the gela- 
tine in the boiling water. Mix the two solutions, 
and add the liquor of potassa. Shake the mix- 
ture a few times during ten hours, after which 
decant, and dilute with water. 

G. P. REEYS. 

Yonkers, N. Y., December, 1878. 


W. H. H. (Knox, Pa.).—The formula of the Silver- | 
ing Fluid, which is the subject of your query, was 
published in THe Druacists CrrcuLaR of June, 
1878. 


Cheap Deleble Stencil Paste. — Last 
month a correspondent from Salem, Mass., inquired 
for a receipt for the above preparation. _Under the 
impression that nobody could be desiring such a 
thing as a d-ledle stencil paste, and that an indelible 
one was really wanted, a formula for such was 
printed in the last number of Tar CrrcuLar. But 
our correspondent insists that he wishes a deleble 
preparation, one which can be erased when needed, 
adding that ‘‘n ither time was scarce nor ink was 
wanting’? for writing the word indelible in full. 
Well, it appears easy enough to make a stencil- 
paste of that kind, since the usual complaint is that 
marking inks are too easily rubbed out. We would 
propose the following: 

Lamp black or bone black........... 

Yellow 80ap .. 3%) sadtas ceca 

Water, sufficient. 

Mix, and beat into a paste. 

Another still more unstable might be made with 
iodide of starch, which is at first of a deep blne- 
black color, but soon begins to fade, and disappears 
altogether of itself in a few weeks. 


1 ounce. 
1 drachm. 


S. J. (Highlandville, Mass.).—Syrup of Tola 
by the Cold Process.—Our correspondent 
complains that, on making this syrup by Mr. Hun- 
etock’s process, described in the last October num- © 
ber, he fails to dissolve the sugar by three ounces. 
As the process succeeds well with simple syrup, 
he wishes to know the reason why the ¢ase is differ- 
ent with syrup of tolu. In answer we would suggest 
that the p esence of a not inconsiderable proportion 
of alcohol in the menstruum may account for its in- 
firior solvent properties with sugar. But having 
had no practical experience with the process in 
question, we would prefer to hand the question over 
to such of our readers as have better opportunities 
for offering an explanation and a remedy. 


J. H. (Philadelphia).—Anonymous communica- 
tions are only noticed when they relate to some 
topic of general interest. 


A. B. (Washington, D. C.).—Squills. — The 
active principle of the drug is still but imperfectly 
known. It is even believed by some that there are | 
two distinct principles in squills, one a resinoid | 
substance very acrid and poisonous, soluble in | 
alcohol and not in ether, the other a very bitter 
principle, yellow, and soluble in alcohol and water. | 
The name Scil/ilin has beea given by various inves- 
tigators to substances greatly differing in their i 
physical and chemical properties; therefore it ig |! 
very likely that the true active principle entitled to 
that name has not yet been isolated in a state of — 
purity. For a full account of the investigations 
made on the chemical composition of squills we 
would refer you to the fourteenth edition of Wood — 
& Bache. : ¥ 


a 
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C. B. (Philadelphia) —To Remove Moles 
from the face it is recommended by some to apply 
on the blemish the fv llowing plaster: 


Rosy plaster...,...°.2..00.5. iv). Pdrachm. 
MMEOMIPURG: Jy ov wuidivene ccweleeee ass 15 grains. 


Powder the tartar emetic finely, and incorporate 
it with the soap plaster. The mass is to be spread 
to the thickness of not more than a line, and of 
such a form as to exactly cover the mole, on which 
it is to be secured with strips of gummed paper. In 
four or five days eruption or suppuration will set in, 
andinafew days after leave in place of the birth- 
mark only a very slight scar. Another way was 
lately spoken of, consisting of the application of 
electricity; but the operation should be only per- 
formed by a competent physician. 


R. R. 8. (Ocda, Fla.).—_Learning Chemis- 
try without a Master.—It is far from impos- 
sible to learn practical chemistry without a teacher, 
providing experimenting and laboratory work sup- 
plement book study. Buc it is more difficult to 
master the theoretical part of the science without 
the oral help of some one able to explain the ob- 
scure points as they occur in the particular treatise 
followed asa guide. In regard to your discussion 
on the true equivalent of oxygen we need on'y 

answer that the new theory is that it should be 16 
instead of 8 as heretofore admitted. This, how- 
ever, is far from proyed, and is by no means ac- 
cepted by all chemists. In practice the theory is of 
yery little importance. Call water HO, taking 8 for 
the equivalent of oxygen and 1 for that of hydrogen, 
or call it H,O, taking 16 for the equivalent of 
oxygen, you always come to the same result, that 
nine pounds of water contain eight pounds of 
oxygen and one of hydrogen. To go further, since 
the actual tendency of theorists is toward the multi- 
plying of equivalents, 24 might be taken as the 
equivalent of oxygen, that of hydrogen remaining 
as above; then the chemical symbol of water would 
become H,0, which would always be the same 
thing. In a like manner, no matter what may be 
the equivalents taken, the simple reaction of sodium 
on water is as well explained by one theory as the 
other. The old symbols are 2 HO+Na=Na0.HO+ 
H, and the new H,O+Na=ONaH+H. Both ex- 
press that on taking 18 ounces of water and 23 
ounces of sodium the products are 40 ounces of hy- 
drated soda and one ounce of free hydrogen. 

The mistake noticed in your copy of the latest 
edition of Fownes’ Chemistry is evidently a mis- 
print. We have not been able to find it in the 
edition which we use. 


A Dangerous Cosmetic.—P. F. (Illi ois) 
recommends, to render the hands white, tender, and 
beautiful, the alternate use of a lump of cyanide of 
potassium and soap in rain water, followed by thor- 
ough rinsing. This, adds our correspondent, re- 
moves all stains, and ‘* leaves a beautiful hand.” 
Admitting all that he says in favor of his skin 
beautifier, we scarcely think that many of the 
readers of Tar Druaaists CrrcuLar will fancy thus 
to familiarly handle so deadly a compound as 
cyanide of potassium. It is said that familiarity 
breeds contempt, but any one who has once felt the 
effect of cyanide of potassium on a fresh cut or 
scratch is not likely to willingly repeat the perform 
ance if it can beavoided. In handling soiations of 
cyanide of potassium it is astonishing how many 
breaks in your skin you discover that you never 
knew of before. 

H. S. (Canajoharie, N. Y.).—Quick Drying 
Mucilage.-To make a mucilage that will dry 
“rapidly, and on being dampened afterward will be 
_adhesive, we would recommend a solution of dex- 
trine applied hot. Such is the material used by 
envelope manufacturers. The dextrine solution is 
kept warm by means of a steam jacket and applied 
by the machine itself, the attendant only adding 
water from time to time when the liquid becomes 
- too thick. 


G. J. A. (Keene, N. H.).—The following is said to 


- give an excellent article : 
Maraschino,. 
Kirschenwasser. .. ... - .19 ounces. 
LO ere er ade misdaad 80)..." 
Spirit of raspberries ...... ........-. eae 
DREN a iyk sliiwcase aeeOy 
MSRM ere no acco h, divinls aceisierd)s wasieine e's 26:4 see 


Mix, and filter. 


An Unexplained Reaction.—A corre- 
s8pondent, under the assumed name of Zlixir, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ The subjoined prescription was 
handed to me to dispense : 

Bromide of potassium......... 1 drachm. 

Carbonate of potassa.... .....44 

Fluid extract of gelsemium.... 2 fluid drachms. 

EE ey 6 ‘* ounces. 

Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful every four hours. 

“It was prepared by triturating the two salts of 
potassa and adding the fluid ext act, afterwards the 
water. Ina short time it began to precipitate, and 


oc 


the menstruum became of a dark green color by 


reflected li ht and dark brown by refracted light. 


and serious results might have been the conse- 
quence but for the presence of the physician. 
“That it was accurately dispensed is proved by 
the contents of the fluid extract bottle before and 
after it was prepared. The colored precipitate 
would seem to indicate the presence of some incom- 
patible. Will you please explain it ? It is of course 
easy to account for the formation of a precipitate 
after adding the water, but the change in colorI can 
find no explanation of. 

“Since writing the above I have learned that the 
effects were much more lasting than an overdose of 
simple gelsemium would produce. They extended 
over a period of five days, gradually subsiding. An 
explanation would greatly oblige me.” 
[ANswEeR.—The formation of a precipitate in the 
mixture is, as you suggest, readily explained by the 
addition of water to the fluid extract. A prepara- 
tion obtained, as this is, by exhausting the drug 
with strong alcohol, will almost invariably contain 
various resinous bodies insoluble in water. It does 
not follow, however, that the resin precipitated is 
an active part of the fluid extract. As an example 
of the useless retention of resins in these prepara- 
tions we may cite the officinal fluid extract of 
ipecac, in which the inert resin taken up by the 
menstruum is the source of constant complaints | 
from pharmaceutists. The change of color, we 
believe, is simply due to the alkaline properties 
of the carbonate of potassa, and appears to be 
of but little consequence. But the toxic effects of 
the medicine are worthy of serious consideration. 
Their cause, in our judgment, need not be sought 
for very far; the symptoms of poisoning clearly 
proceed from too large a dose of fluid extract of 
velsemium. According to Wood & Bache, the 
fluid extract should be administered in the pro- 
portion of two to three minims to begin with, 
while each dose of the mixture as prepared would 
represent ten minims of the extract. Considering 
that the modern tablespoonful nearly always con- 
tains more than half a fluid ounce, the real dose 
administered is very likely to have been twelve 
minims, a quantity quite sufficient to account for the 
toxic symptoms observed. If, besides, we take into 
consideration the idiosyncrasies of patients, and the 
possible action of the bromide of potas-ium ina 
similar direction to that of the gelsemium, the case 
appears to be easy enough to explain, without seek- 
ing for unknown incompatibles. | 


J. F. (Edinburgh, Is.).—True Isinglass is 
prepared from the sounds or swimming bladders of 
fishes of the sturgeon family. A fuli history of the 
product can be found in Wood & Bache, and other 
pharmaceutical treatises. 


7. F. R. (Baltimore, Md.).—The following re- 
ceipts are said to produce good handkerchief per- 
fumes: 

I. Extract of Ylang Wiang (trae). 


Extract of jasmine...... ....5.-.+-. 8% ounces. 

PPEPS TOC ee ctanacAelasielars\>/si01> 8 116 16 i, 
Tincture of orris root..........+... to ee 

MN CIVGh ware aaesied sae vse oe = 
Oil of Ylang Ylang........2.5 ..... 4 drachms, 
Aleohol.s. jacccees «3698 Ee eae 2 pints. 


Ii, Extract of VWiang Ylang (artificial). 


Tincture of Vonka beangs.... . ..... 3 ounces, 
PAB RIS ed eos a. = 4 = 
Extract of tuberose .............-- Peay 
pi CRBBIA See sek ewes san 4 id 
Tincture of orris root.........-.+4-- Sia¥s 
Oil of orange (fresh) ...... .....-.. 2 drachms. 
Worolit eo eeeel. Sth. late. ee 1g dra hm. 
Alcohol, sufficient to make... ..... 4 pints. 


J. A. R. (Salem, Mass.).—(.) — Stick Po- 
mades.—The subjoined will give an idea of the 
mannet in which they are made: 

White Cosmetique. 


I. Benzoinated suet..........-0+.+-- 1 pound. 
WWIHATO WA Sic crene. 0 arelaase soisiesels el * 
Jasmine pomatum.......... .. . 8 ounces, 
Tuberose pomatum.............-- Sar 
Otto, OF TORES : «siete oe) sdaien e's ies 1 drachm. 


Melt at a gentle heat, and cast into moulds. 


IUDs SUCL vc oxpyse ata aeiteeirgeeeaenis odie 1 pound. 
PALAMNE : 5 asisis eo bola te ebro wise sim . 8 ounces. 
WRIte WEAK: (cod cide leap. baiep aio doe 2 ee 
Oil of bergamot...........-++++++ 1 ounce. 

BUSNCARSIA, Cocco 6 vssiioce. csies 4 drachm. 
A VONGOE, cc sc kn see oles a0 1 Mad 


To make colored cosmetiques, yellow beeswax is, 
in the above receipts, substituted for white wax, 
and the appropriate pigment, finely ground with the 
smallest possible quantity of oil of almonds, is 
adjed to the melted mass and well mixed in, just 
before it is poured into the moulds. Lampblack is 
used for bluck sticks, and burnt umber or Vandyke 
brown for Brown cosmetiques. (2.) A receipt for 
Moustache Wax was given in the last Febru- 
ary number, page 47. 


Private Formulie.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
mul are not likely to be obtained: B. O. (Nashua, 
N. H.), Subs. (Charlestown, Mass.), J. R. (La: ayette, 
Ind.), M. B. (Philadelphia), R. C. (Chicago, Il.), 
and D. 7. C. (Allentown, Pa.). 


“Upon taking the first two or three doses the 


physiological effects of poisoning became apparent, 


To speak mildly, it must be admitted that some of 


the inquirers noticed above betray a little ‘‘ ver- 
dancy” in expecting to procure for nothing the 
formulas of secret preparations which return large 
annual profits to their manufacturers and to stock 
companies. Again, some of the subj-cts of in- 
quiries are articles of local fame, totally unknown 
outside of the neighborhood where they are offered 
for sale. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

W. H. (Wilson, N. C.) wishes to be enlightened in 
regard to the composition of the Compound 
Syrup of Glycerine. The preparation was 
ordered in a prescription from a distance. The 
name might be thought to be intended for com- 
pound syrup 0. licorice, but this also was one of the 
ingredients of the presc iption. 


W. H. T. (Cascade, Iowa).—‘‘Wtat is the com- 
position of the Black Plaster used by special 
cancer doctors ?”” 


D. (Baltimcre, Md.).—* Can you give me the 
formula of Atlee’s Nipple Wash ?% 


F. F. F. (EB. Cambridge, Mass.)—‘‘ Can you tell 
me by what method Glass Labels for drug- 
gists’ shop-bottles are gilt on the underside so as 
to be part rough and part burnished ?” 


New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE college held a celebration, on De- 
cember 10th, to commemorate the acqui- 
sition of the new building in Twenty-third 
street, between Second and ‘Third avenues. 
The address of welcome was delivered by 
the President, Mr. Ewen McIntyre, ina 
few appropriate words. After him, Pro- 
fessor Chandler related the history of the 
college from its birth, in 1829, to the pres- 
ent time, alluding to its vicissitudes and 
changes of domicile till now, when it has 
at last acquired a home of its own. Due 
tribute was paid to those who in earlier 
times fostered the institution, then young 
and of uncertain prospects, which has now 
without any sort of government aid be- 
come so important for the welfare and 
education of druggists and their assistants. 
Attention was called to the contrast between 
former classes, composed of barely half a 
dozen students, and the present one, num- 
bering 137 seniors and 189 juniors, in all 
276 students.  Gratifying as is the situa- 
tion, the Professor pointed out that still 
more was needed for the future. A good, 
thoroughly complete pharmaceutical li- 
brary was wanted; also a museum of ma- 
teria medica, regular courses for qualified 
druggists in the form of public lectures 
delivered once a week, and other less im- 
portant improvements. At the close of Dr. 
Chandler’s address, Mr. D. C. Robbins, on 
behalf of the building committee, form- 
ally transferred the building to the Board 
of Trustees. He made at the same time a 
few well-timed remarks, to which Mr. P. 
Balluff feelingly replied for the Board. Dr. 
H. J. Menninger, chairman of the collec 
tion committee, then delivered the address 
of thanks to contributors, in a pleasing 
and humorous manner. The exercises were 
concluded by anaddress on behalf of the 
Faculty by Professor P. W. Bedford, who 
related very interesting reminiscences from 
his personal intercourse with many of the 
former occupants of the chairs of the 
college. All the building was opened for 
inspection, a fact of which the lady visitors 
did not fail to take advantage after the 
ceremony was over. Probably more than 
five hundred persons were present at the 
celebration. 

—____¢«—__—_ 


Alumni Association of the St. Louis 
College of Physicians. 


A REGULAR monthly scientific and so- 
cial meeting of the association was held 
at the college rooms, Nov. 19, 1878. About 
twenty members were present. In the 
absence of the president the second vice- 
president, O. E, Treuter, occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. J. G. Chas. Kilie was introduced to 
the association, and read an elaborate pa- 
per on dialyzed iron, in which he clearly 
and conclusively showed the defects of the 
apparatus now generally employed in pre- 
paring the solution ou a small scale, and 
exhibited a diagram of a very neat and 
practical contrivance, which he has used 
with success for some time past. It con- 
sists mainly of a half gallon glass _percola- 
tor, iu which is adjusted a porcelain filter- 


percolator. 


ing rack, the exterior edge of which closely 
connects with the interior surface of the 
A piece of thin parchment 
paper, previously well soaked, and folded 
so as to form as few creases as possible, is 
laid on the inside of the filtering rack, The 


iron solution being poured upon the paper 
and sufficient distilled water added, the 
whole is covered with aplate of glass; the 
lower orifice of the percolator closed with 
a cork, and dialysis allowed to proceed. 
It is not unfrequently necessary to add 
successive portions of water to the ferru- 
ginous mixture contained in the dialyzer 
ere complete dialysis is effected, which re- 
quires ordinarily about eleven days. The 
resulting solution of dialyzed iron con- 
tains five per cent of solid matter. 

Prof. O. A. Wall deviated somewhat from 
the class of subjects generally presented 
before the meetings, and delivered a very 
interesting as well as instructive lecture 
on the reflection and refraction of light. 

After the discussion of several queries, 
the chair, on motion of Prof. Wall, ap- 
pointed Mr. J. W. Tomfahrde a delegate to 
the National Pharmaceutical Convention, 
vice Mr, L. Meyers Connor resigned. 


R. H. B. Hunstrock, Vor. Sec. 
—————-e—__ 
The Last American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


In another place of this number we pre- 

sent a full and detailed account of the re- 
cent meeting of the Association at Atlanta. 
We have been informed by an eye-witness 
that the attendance was not so full as at 
several previous meetings, but it was, nev- 
ertheless, one of the most interesting that 
have been held. The prevalence of yellow 
fever in the South, during the summer 
months, prevented many from attending; 
although the meeting was postponed to a 
date when the epidemic had ceased its rav- 
ages, the result of the scourge was still 
severely felt in the affected districts. This 
first gathering in the cotton States is, 
however, to be regarded as asuccessful ex- 
periment. The accessions to the roll of 
membership were quite large. The propo- 
sition of the Secretary that future meetings 
in the South be held in the spring or early 
summer, seems a very practical one. 
Our readers will recognize many of the 
earlier workers of the Association as still 
active with unabated energy, while the ac- 
cessions of later years are doing not a little 
to make the ‘‘ proceedings” of each suc- 
ceeding one of greater interest. Notable in 
this year’s work are the reports and labors 
of several members of the Pharmacopeial 
Committee. Their earnest and meritorious 
papers show that the project of having the 
pharmaceutical part of the next Pharma- 
copwia emanate from this Association was 
wise and judicious. Whatever may be the 
result of the controversy on this subject, 
these efforts cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect on the coming revision of the na- 
tional authority. It is no exaggeration to 
say that no branch of art or science has 
more signally elevated its standard in this 
country than that of pharmacy during the 
last twenty years, and one of the principal 
agents in this work has been undoubtedly 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
The annual meeting of active men for the 
interchanges of experience, the discussion 
of the science and its advances, has not 
only done much in diffusing scientific 
knowledge, developing talent, and encour- 
aging study, but has had that other good 
effect—the creation of a true fraternal feel- 
ing in a profession heretofore proverbially 
cold. 

Although the roll of membership is large, 
it as yet, however, contains but a small 
proportion of the profession of this vast 
country. The benefits derived from the 
annual publication of the Association, if 
for no other reason, commend it to the at- 
tention of all druggists and pharmaceutists. 

One of the signs of the times, at this 
meeting, was the hospitality, energy, and 
zeal displayed by the druggists of Atlanta 
—a city which, but a few years ago, was 
little better than asmouldering pile,rivalling 
now in its throng and business marts some 
of the oldest cities of the Union. Some of 
the pharmacies of Atlanta would attract 
attention on Broadway or Chestnut Street, 
for their elegance and perfect appoint- 
ments, 
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Whitewash. 


WuitewasH should be applied as often 
as once a year to cellars, out buildings, 
and to rough board fences that cannot be 
painted. Take a lump of lime and slake 
it with boiling water; cover it during the 
process; strain it, and add a little salt dis- 
solved in warm water, half a pound of 
Spanish whiting, two ounces of glue. 
This is good for ceilings, walls, wood, 
brick, or stone. 
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Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. | and less fleshy than the western or north- 


THE regular monthly mecting of the 
society was held at the usual place, on 
Tuesday, December 17th. After admitting 
two new members, a2 motion made at a 
previous meeting by Mr. Close, was taken 
up and passed unanimously. It provides 
that hereafter the meetings shall be held 
on the second instead of the third Tues- 
day of each month. Mr. Close then read 
a paper on the despumation of honey, giving 
a very simple and effective process for 
avoiding some of the difficulties expe- 
rienced in following the ofticinal directions. 
|The paper is printed in full elsewhere. ] 
A discussion ensued in regard to the cause 
of the crystallization of honey and its pos- 
sible prevention. Dr. Squibb said that the 
best way was, if possible, for the pharma- 
ceutist to extract the honey himself from 
the comb. The manipulation is simple; 
the comb is only to be cut in two and al- 
lowed to drain on a strainer. The loss of 
material is quite small, and the product re- 
quires no despumation, and keeps for a 
long time without change under ordinary 
circumstances—that is, when not exposed 
to fermentation or very low temperatures. 
If ordinary honey is purchased, its weight 
should be taken before it is placed on the 
water-bath and the water lost by evapora- 
tion be replaced. But as commercial honey 
is almost always more or less acid, and 
sometimes decidedly so, a good precaution 
is to neutralize it witha little bicarbonate 
of soda. This will prevent the change to 
erystallizable honey or  dextro-honey, 
caused by the presence of acids. 

The question of the hardening of extracts 
was next discussed. To hinder it, Dr. 
Squibb recommended the addition of a 
known proportion of glycerine, say ten 
per cent.,when the extract is being evapor- 
rated, the fact being noted on the label to 
be taken into account when the extract is 
dispensed. To prevent the moulding of 
confection of senna and other similar pre- 
parations, he said that he found a good 
way was to smear a disc of paper with a 
mixture of 1 part of oil of cloves, 10 of 
glycerine, and 3 or 4 of alcohol. The piece 
of paper is adjusted right over the confec- 
tiop, and whenever any is taken out, the 
surface is smoothed again, and the little 
dise pressed over it as before. In this man- 
ner the preparation will be found to keep 
well to the last. 

The various excipients for guinia and 
cinchonidia pills came up for consideration, 
and elicited a general exchange of views. 
Tartaric acid, glycerine, mucilage of 
acacia, and glycerite of starch were in turn 
recommended; all, however, agreeing that 
mucilage alone is liable to render the pills 
insoluble if kept too long. Sulphite of soda 
and its proneness to break the containing 
vessels, also elicited general discussion, the 
result of which was that, the danger to the 
bottles being due to the ease with which 
the salt melts into its water of crystalliza- 
tion and solidifies again with expansion, 
the remedy was to dry and granulate it, 
the loss of water being ascertained and 
noted. 

Dr. Squibb illustrated, with specimens, a 
very instructive exposition of the manner 
of selecting some important vegetable 
drugs. His statements will astonish many 
druggists who think that the best looking 
plant must also be the best and strongest. 
Digitalis, he said, was directed by the 
Pharmacopeia to be taken from the second 
year’s growth. The first year the plant has 
very large and handsome leaves, but they 
are quite weak in digitalis. The second 
year, on the contrary, the leaves are small 
and rather poor looking, but they are 
much richer in alkaloid. Owing to the 
difficulty of procuring with certainty the 
right article, he insists on accepting only 
the plant that shows the flowering tops, a 
sure sign, since digitalis blooms only the 
second year. Dandelion he finds very dif- 
ficult to select. Chiccory is occasionally 
sold for it, but the appearance of the root 
is too different to mislead. The difticulty 
with dandelion is that it seldom possesses 
the characteristic bitterness indicating 
medicinal activity. Sometimes out of ten 
bales only one will be found satisfactory. 
The cause of this defective quality isa 
singular one. The root of dandelion is 
more active early in the spring before the 
leaves appear, and in the fall after they 
are dead. But as the herb gatherers cannot 
easily find the plant when its presence is 
not rendered evident by leaves, it follows 
that most of the root collected is gathered 
at the time when it is the least active. 
Seneka root is another drug of deceptive 
appearance, The southern root is smaller 


western; it is also less aromatic, but much 
stronger. When the two kinds are seen 
side by side, the difference is apparent. Of 
Seneka root, it may be said, as a rule, that 
the worst looking specimens are the best in 
quality. 
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Annual Report of the Western Drug- 
gists’ Mutual Benefit Association. 


AT the annual meeting of the Western 
Druggists’ Mutual Benefit Association, of 
Cincinnati, the Secretary and Treasurer 
submitted the following statement of their 
business, which embraced a period of only 
ten months: 

The total receipts for the year ending 
November 6th are $1,605.90; the disburse- 
ments for the year ending November 6th 
are $905.20; leaving a balance on hand of 
$700.70. 

We have no deaths to report to this date. 


The Secretary calls the attention of the 
Trustees and the Association to the fact 
that the expenses cf the Association have 
been much greater than it will be in the fu- 
ture, as they have sufficient materials on 
hand to last some years, with a small ad- 
ditional expense. The expense of the 
Secretary while visiting the East, and 
forming branch organizations—which we 
believe will be of permanent and lasting 
benefit to the Association—will, it is hoped, 
be the only expense in that direction ne- 
cessary. 

The following named gentlemen were 
elected members of the Board of Trustees 
for the term of two years: Prof. BE. 8. 
Wayne, S. M. McKenzie, Dr. R. M. 
Byrnes, Dr. F. L. Eaton, Ambro R. Park, 
and Chas. Faust. 

The members who hold over for the un- 
expired term of one year are: W., J. M. 
Gordon, Otto Rauchfuss, J. M. Dodge, 
Chas. C. Reakirt, H. M. Merrill, and An- 
drew W. Bain, elected in place of E. 8. 
Emerson, resigned. 

The meeting of the Board was immedi- 
ately convened upon the adjournment of 
the Association, and elected W. J. M. Gor- 
don, President, Otto Rauchfuss, Vice- 
President, J. M. Dodge, Secretary, and 
Chas. Faust, Treasurer, for the ensuing 
year. 

For the city of New York a Local Board 
has been organized, comprising such old 
and well established houses as McKesson 
& Robbins, represented lowe Bait, eal Oy 
Vennard and T. H. 
Marsh & Gardner, represented by Prof, P. 
W. Bedford; Hall & Ruckel, represented 
by Wm. H. Hall; Caswell, Hazard & Co., 
represented by R. N. Hazard; 8. H. Am- 
bler & Co., represented by Starr H. Am- 
bler, 36 Vesey Street; Theo. Ricksecker, 
146 and 148 William Street; A. J. Ditman. 
corner Barclay and Broadway; John New- 
ton, of Tok Druaersts CrrcuLar; Dr. F. 
A. Castle, of New Remedies, corner 57th 
Street and 4th Avenue, with Henry A. 
Cassebeer, Jr., corner 9th Street and 4th 
Avenue, as Local Secretary. 

In Philadelphia, the local organization 
will be represented by Prof. John M. 
Maisch, Joseph P. Remington, corner 13th 
and Walnut Streets; Messrs. Edmund A. 
Crenshaw, William F. McPherson, of 
Johnston, Holloway & Co., Joseph Wayne, 
of Turner & Wayne, Richard V. Mattison, 
of Keasbey & Mattison, and Henry N. Rit- 
tenhouse, of Mellor & Rittenhouse, who is 
selected as the Local Secretary. 
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The Patent Medicine Tax in Penn- 
sylvania. 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., on Nov. 25th, in 
eleven cases of appeals from aldermen, 
where the County Treasurer sought to 
collect additional mercantile license tax 
from druggists selling patent medicines, 
the judgments against defendants were re- 
versed, the Court of Common Pleas hold- 
ing that the act of 1849, under which the 
tax claimed was assessed, had been re. 
pealed by act of 1858, and even if it had 
not been, there was no power under the 
act to collect the tax. The names of the 
defendants were J. B. Cherry, Emanuel 
& Maits, Joseph Abel, J. B. Hill, Mansfield 
Foster, Arnold Koch, Charles Schwarm, 
J.T. McKernan, A. F. Sandhill, G. R. 
Splane, and Theodore Doerflinger, 


——*-o—_____ 
Insignificance of the Earth. 


Our of all the myriad lights in the hea- 
vens, the Earth is visible only to the Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus, 


Sherwood; Lazell, | 
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A “Bogus” Nickel-Plating Solution. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Columbus, O., 
lately undertook the investigation of a 
fraudulent article of that name offered for 
sale by travelling agents in some parts of 
the country. The true nature of the solu- 
tion is well known, and has been alluded 
to more than once in former numbers of 
THe Druaeists Crrcunar. Nitrate of 
mercury is the chief ingredient, with a little 
nitrate of copper or nickel to give to the 
liquid the green appearance of solutions of 
nickel. Of course it is well understood 
that from a preparation of the kind noth- 
ing else than mercury can be deposited on 
brass or copper, but the puzzle was that 
the label gave the name and address of 
the supposed manufacturer, and stated the 
article to have been patented March 15th, 
1877. Thisis now explained in the fol- 
lowing communication. At the request of 
our informant we suppress his name. 
also omit other names mentioned in his 
letter) as they add no strength to the case, 
and appear to have been used without au- 
thority. 

Quoth our correspondent: ‘‘ Some time 
in October last, a person came to my store 
selling a preparation called ‘X.’s Nickel- 
Plating Solution,’ and labelled as ‘made 
only by X. & Co., corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, and pat- 
ented March 15th, 1877.’ Doubting the 
genuineness of the preparation, I bought 
two or three bottles, intending to inquire 
about the patent. Applying to a friend 
who has a set of the Patent Office Reports, 
I was informed that no patent for a nickel- 
plating liquid had been issued during the 
month of March, 1877. Ithen wrote to X. 
& Co., corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, but the letter was 
returned, endorsed ‘No such firm in ex- 
istence,’ or words to that effect. 

“The person selling the solution claimed 
to have been in the employ of a well-known 
house in Philadelphia, and of an equally 
well-known druggist in New York, be- 
sides being intimately acquainted with 
most of the leading druggists of the two 
cities. He also represented that X. of the 
firm X. & Co. had been foreman for a 
large manufacturing chemist of Philadel- 
phia, but the latter disclaims any know- 
ledge of such a party. 

‘“ You see I have taken some trouble to 
trace the matter up. Either the person 
selling the preparation was an impostor, 
or he was not. If the latter, he should 
have an opportunity to vindicate himself. 
If the former, he should be exposed. He 
may not be aware of the penalty attached 
to the labelling of an article ‘ patented’ 
when it isnot. I pause fora reply.” 

——__+-e—__—_- 
Fatal Slip of the Pen. 


A PHYSICIAN of Sangerhausen, in Thu- 
ringia, having occasion to prescribe for 
sleeplessness in an hysterical patient, wrote 
the following prescription:—‘‘R. Chlor. 
hydr. 15°0, tinct. opii 15, aque 60-0; M. 
A third part to be administered in the 
evening as an enema.” The patient died, 
and a prosecution was instituted against 
the physician and the apothecary who dis- 
pensed his prescription. A lapsus calami 
had been committed on the part of the 
former, who omitted to put ‘‘gtt.” after 
the ‘tinct. opii 15.” The prescription was 
made up by a young unqualified pupil, 
who read the 15 to signify grammes, as the 
15 of the chloral and the 60 of the water 
obviously did. A properly educated 
apothecary would have taken the prescrip- 
tion to the physician before dispensing it. 
The Court sentenced the physician to one 
month’s imprisonment, the apothecary to 
two months, and his pupil to three months. 
— Berlin Klin. Woch., September 30. 


———_0e—____ 
How Diphtheria was Spread. 


A FEW weeks ago a little girl in St. AL 
bans, who had just recovered from diph- 
theria, was taken by her parents to visit a 
family in a neighboring town. She slept 
with the children in that family, and 
shortly afterward three or four of them 
were taken with the malady, and some 
have since died. The family permitted 
relatives and neighbors to visit them, and 
the result is several cases in the neighbor- 
hood. They had public funerals, even 
keeping the remains of one child an unus- 
ual time, waiting for another to die, so as 
to bury them together; and this also spread 
the contagion. The physician was not 
powerfully impressed—as some physicians 
are not--with the contagious character of 
the disease; therefore, he did not take the 
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necessary precautions for the protection of 
the neighborhood or of his own family, 
and the result is that one of his own child- 
ren has died and another is dangerously 
ill. A lady who went to one of these 
houses to robe the victims for the graye 
has called at houses in the vicinity where 
there are children, without any change of 
her garments or any attempt at disinfection, 
and has fondled the children in those fam- 
ilies, apparently in utter ignorance of the 
danger to which she was exposing them,— 
St. Albans ( Vt.) Messenger. 
———__e+ e—______ 
The Care of the Eyes. 


Ali are anxious to do this, but few 
know how effectually to do so, and many 
never think of the matter till failing eye- 
sight warns them that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary. By the latter the following sug- 
gestions will be read with interest. 


The sight in most persons begins to fail 
from forty to fifty years of age, as is evi- 
denced by an instinctive preference of 
large print; a seat near the window for 
reading is selected; there is an effort to 
place the paper at a convenient distance 
from the eye, or to turn it so as to geta 
particular reflection of the light; next the 
finger begins to be placed under the line 
read, and there is a winking of the eye as 
if to clear it, or a looking away at some 
distant object to rest it; or the fingers are 
pressed over the closed lids in the direc- 
tion of the nose, to remove the surplus 
tears caused by straining. 


Favor the failing sight as much as pos- 
sible. Looking into a bright fire, espe- 
cially a coal fire, is very injurious to the 
eyes. Looking at molten iron will soon 
destroy the sight; reading in the twilight 
is injurious to the eyes, as they are obliged 
to make great exertion. Reading or sewing 
with a side light injures the eyes, as both 
eyes should be exposed to an equal degree 
of light. The reason is, the sympathy 
between the eyes is so great that if the 
pupil of one is dilated by being kept par- 
tially in the shade, the one that is most ex- 
posed cannot contract itself sufficiently for 
protection, and will ultimately be injured. 
Those who wish to preserve their sight 
should observe the following rules, and 
preserve their general health by correct 
habit: 

1st. By sitting in such a position as will 
allow the light to fall obliquely over the 
shoulder upon the page or sewing. 

2d. By not using the eyes for such pur- 
poses by any artificial light. 

3d. By avoiding the special use of the 
eyes in the morning before breakfast. 

4th. By resting them for half a minute 
or so, while reading or sewing, or looking at 
small objects; and by looking at things 
at a distance, or up to the sky; relief is im- 
mediately felt by so doing. 

5th. Never pick any collected matter 
from the eyelashes or corners of the eyes 
with the finger-nails; rather moisten it with 
the saliva and rub it away with the ball of 
the finger. ; 

6th. Frequently pass the ball of the 
finger over the closed eyelids towards the 
nose; this carries off any excess of water 
into the nose itself by means of the little 
canal which leads into the nostril from each 
inner corner of the eye, this canal having a 
tendency to close up in consequence of tne 
slight inflammation which attends weak- 
ness of eyes. 

7th. Keep the feet always dry and warm, 
so as to draw any excess of blood from the 
other end of the body. 

8th. Use eye-glasses at first carried in the 
vest-pocket attached to a guard, for they 
are instantly adjusted to the eye with very 
little trouble, whereas, if common specta- 
cles are used, such a process is required to 
get them ready, that to save trouble, the 
eyes are often strained to answer a pur- 
pose. 

9th. Wash the eyes abundantly every 
morning. If cold water is used, let it be 
flapped against the closed eyes with the 
fingers, not striking hard against the balls 
of the eyes. 

10th. The moment the eyes feel tired, 
the very moment you are conscious of an 
effort to read or sew, lay aside the book or 
needle, and take a walk for an hour, or 
employ yourself in some active exercise 
not requiring the close use of the eyes.— 
Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy. 

———__+e—_____. 


Ether Jelly. 


Mrx the white of one egg with one troy 
ounce and a half of sulphuric ether, and 
shake briskly, : 


| that of quinine. 


| ous symptoms in either instance. 
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Ergotine in Acute Ophthalmia. 


Dr. PLANAT, of Nice, has found ergotine 
act with efficacy and promptitude in pro- 
portion as oculo-palpebral phlegmasiz are 
simply imflammatory. In blepharo-con- 
junctivitis the improvement is first obsesv- 
ed in the conjunctiva; and in keratitis, al- 
though still very active, it is a degree less 
so than in the more superficial affections. 
It is also of great service in iritis, rapidly 
subduing the acute manifestations and pre- 
venting their extension to the external 
membranes of the eye. When these last 
are the seat of a chronic fluxion dependent 
on a scrofulous or dartrous diathesis, ergo- 
tine, without influencing the constitutional 
affection, acts none the less efliciently on 
the inflammutory element—a fact of im- 
portance, as by generally preserving the 
eye from plastic deposits, corneal ulcers, 
and consecutive staphylomas, it allows of 
the treatment for the diathesis being more 
promptly put into force. The formula 
which Dr. Planat recommends is from one 
to one anda half gramme of ergotine in 
twenty of glycerine or rose-water, of which 
from eight to ten drops are to be inserted in 
the eye every two hours. Where there is 
violent inflammation of the eyelids or disten- 
tion of the conjunctiva, a rag wetted in 
this mixture should be left on the parts for 
some hours. In general, two or three days 
suffice for the subdual of the most intense 
blepharo-conjunctivitis. Dr. Planat has 
employed the ergotine in this way, with in- 
variable success, for several years past.— 
Jour, de Thérap. 

———__-e—_____ 

Senecio Arvensis as a Febrifuge. 


Tuts plant, known by the common name 
of groundwort, is said bya Flemish phy- 
sician to be superior to cinchona as a fe- 
brifuge. Eight hundred grains of the fresh 
herb, excluding the root, are to be boiled 
for ten minutes in a pint of water, and the 
decoction then strained. This is to be 
taken in three doses at intervals of two 
hours after the attack. In nearly every 
case relief or cure is the result. 

The senecio arvensis is perhaps not a 
native of the United States, butit is likely 
that 5. aureus, or squaw weed, or common 
groundsel, might be its equivalent. 

———_0 e—___ 
The Action of Coffee. 


PROFESSOR Binz has found that caffein, 
the alkaloid of coffee, has an opposite ac- 
tion on the temperature of the body to 
A dog’s temperature was 
raised almost 1° Cent. in an hour by 
11 grains; while in another case 8 grains 
raised it 14, without causing poison- 
Very 
large doses not only raised the tem- 
perature, but caused death by convulsions ; 
but the latter could be averted by artificial 
respiration. Moderate doses of caffein 
raise the blood pressure, the effect being 
the same whether the pneumogastric nerves 
are divided or not. Professor Binz has 
also examined the effect of caffeone, the 
Same given by Boutron and Frémy to the 
voiatile products developed in the coffee- 
bean by roasting, and he finds that it acts, 
like caffein, in moderate doses, as a stimu- 
lant to the brain, the heart, the respiration, 
and the heat-producing apparatus. He 
agrees with Hoppe-Seyler and Voit, that 
an ordinary infusion of coffee slightly in- 
creases rather than diminishes tissue- 
change. In any case, the influence it ex- 
erts in this direction is very trifling. The 
potassium salts contained in coffee are 
probably of no physiological importance. 

——_e-¢ e —______ 
Opium Smoking. 


Dr. Ayres, the Colonial Surgeon of 
Hong Kong, in his report for last year, re- 
marks on the effect of opium smoking. In 
his experience the habit does no harm in 
moderation. He did not find that there 
had been any evil consequence in breaking 
off the habit at once. Of many cases 
which came under his notice, one was that 
of a man whose consumption had been 
two ounces a day for nineteen years. On 
the man entering the jail the supply was 
at once stopped, and he received neither 
narcotic nor stimulant of any kind. For 
the first few days he suffered from want of 
sleep, but was soon in fair health, and ex- 
pressed himself much pleased at having 
got rid of the habit. The case of this 
man bears a very strikiug contrast to the 
class of cases generally cited. There is a 
good deal of popular misconception and 
exaggeration on the subject. Dr. Ayres 
pertinently observes that at the Tua Wha 


Hospital the stranger may at any time see 
the most dreadful and ghastly-looking ob- 
jects in the last stages of scrofula and con- 
sumption smoking opium, who had never 
previously been able to afford a pipe aday. 
Yet the European visitor leaves the estab- 


effects which further inquiry would have 
satisfied him were due to the diseases from 
which the patients were in hospital. Dr, 
Ayres gave it as his opinion that no China 
resident believes in the terrible frequency 
of the dull, sodden-witted, debilitated opi- 
um smoker met with in print. No doubt 
opium smoking and opium eating have 
been confused in the popular mind. 


Oxide of Zinc in Diarrhae. 


Dr. JAcQuiIER has followed, in the service 
of Dr. Bonamy at Nuntes, the good effects 
of the employment of oxide of zine in 
diarrhea, The formula which he has em- 
ployed is the folowing: Oxide of zinc, 
fifty-four grains: bicarbonate of soda, seven 
and a half grains; in four packets, one to 
be taken every six hours. In all the cases 
which he observed, oxide of zinc produced 
rapid cure of diarrhea. In fourteen cases 
observed by Puygautier, the cure was even 
more rapid, since in only one case were 
three doses of the medicine required. The 
results are considered to have been more 
satisfactory, inasmuch as in several cases 
the malady had endured from one to many 
months, and other methods of treatment 
had not produced any improvement. Thus 
he concludes that, although by no means 
to be held as exclusive treatment, the em- 
ployment of oxide of zine deserves to be 
more generally known as useful in diar- 
rhea.—British Med. Journal, Sept. 28, 1878. 
ooo 


On the Use of Chloral-Hydrate Enemata. 


Dr. STARCK, of Berlin, has a paper on 
the employment of chloral-hydrate enemata 
in the Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift for 
August last. He observes that there are 
great prejudices, especially in England, 
against the continued use of chloral, occa- 
sioned, probably, by the not unfrequent 
misadventures occurring in connection with 
its use in habitual drunkards. Last year 
Dr, Starcke himself fell ill of a chronic 
gastric catarrh, with great acidity of the 
contents of the stomach and considerable 
emaciation and prostration. The principal 
and most distressing symptom, however, 
was persistent insomnia, only half an hour 
to an hour’s sleep being obtained at night. 
At the suggestion of his colleagues Dr. 
| Starcke resorted to the use of chloral, but 
the irritable state of the stomach forbade 
its use by the mouth,and hence he deter- 
mined to take it per rectum. An aqueous 
five per cent. solution of chloral was 
warmed to about 95° Fahr., of which he 
injected first ten grammes, and after a 
quarter of an hour a further quantity 
of ten grammes, so that in all one gramme 
(tifteen and a half grains) of chloral were 
thus taken. This was in a few minutes 
followed by a feeling of warmth, comfort, 
and repose, and lastly by sound sleep, 
which lasted uninterrupted'y for five hours. 
In this manner Dr. Starcke continued the 
injection of chloral for five months, taking 
in all 120 grammes of the drug. Decided 
convalescence set in after almost the very 
first dose, which was followed every morn- 
ing by a sense of vigor anda desire for 
food, without any headache or other dis- 
comfort. Nor did the efticacy of the dose 
of chloral diminish, and latterly even half 
the quantity, 7 ¢., 0°5 gramme, was sufii- 
cient. Frequently the attempt was made 
to obtain sleep without resorting to the 
chloral, but in vain, until within the last 
month, when Dr. Starcke found he could 
discontinue it altogether. This employ- 
ment of chloral per rectum has decided ad- 
vantages in cases of gastric irritability. Dr. 
Starcke tried twice to take it by the mouth, 
and each time it was after a few minutes 
completely rejected, and no sleep ensued. 
The absence of all unpleasant results when 
administered by the rectum is doubtless 
due to its undergoing no decomposition, as 
is generally the case when it comes in con- 
tact with the contents of the stomach. Of 
course the drug should be absolutely pure. 
The sensation of burning and tenesmus 
which at first follows an injection, may be 
materially obviated by well oiling the noz- 
zle of the syringe. And since the site of 
the tenesmus is chiefly in the region of the 
sphincter, contact of the chloral solution 
with this part of the gut should be avoided 
by passing the cP yhot pipe as high up as 
possible, And if the injection is made by 


a 


one’s self the position on knees and elbows 
will be found the most convenient. It is 
also of consequence that the solution should 
be complete, and that it should be warmed 
to the temperature of the body; also that the 


F 4 eee t | dose required is a moderate and even small 
lishment attributing to the abuse of opium | 


one as compared with that usually given by 
the mouth. Dr. Starcke has subsequently 
used chloral in the same way in various 
cases and with the same uniformly safe and 
favorable results. It seems especially ap- 
plicable in the case of aged people, and in 
no case need the dose exceed one gramme 
(fifteen and a half grains).—London Med. 
Record. 


oo 
Harmlessness of Urea in the Blood. 


THE London Medical Record mentions 
experiments by MM. Feltz and Ritter, to 
show that pure urea never brought on con- 
vulsive symptoms. Urea injected into the 
blood was eliminated very rapidly by the 
urine, and when it existed in considerable 
quantities in the organism it did not, as 
generally supposed, undergo a rapid trans- 
formation into carbonate of ammonia. 
Dogs into which urea was injected, after 
the renal vessels were tied, to prevent the 
rapid elimination of the poison, showed no 
more marked convulsive symptoms than 
others in which the same ligature was made 
without the injection. The convulsive 
symptoms observed with urea were pro- 
duced by an impure substance containing 
ammoniacal salts. The authors summed 
up in the following conclusions:—1. Pure 
urea, Whether natural or artificial, injected 
into the venous system in large quantities, 
never brings on convulsive symptoms; it is 
rapidly eliminated by the secretions. 2. 
There are no ferments in the normal blood 
which convert the urea into ammoniacal 
salts. The rapidity of elimination cannot 
be regarded as the cause of this non-con- 
version, for by the suppression of the renal 
secretion the elimination of the urea may 
be retarded without accelerating the super- 
vention of the eclampsia. The urea which 
in large doses brings on convulsions is al- 
ways impure urea which contains ammoni- 
acal salts, which are easily shown to be 
present by Nessler’s reagent.—Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 


Sa 


Singular Plan of Counter-Irritation for 
Stings. 


Tue Southern darky, to cure a tooth- 
ache, will put a piece of red pepper in his 
eye. Wehad always taken literally his 
explanation, that he ‘‘soon done got 
enuff to do with dat eye, dat dar warn’t 
no time to think of de tooth.” But ac- 
cording to Dr. Lucas, of the Bombay army, 
the proceeding is rational, after all. This 
writer describes a similar treatment for 
scorpion stings. He says: ‘‘ The sting is 
at first like a sharp prick from the point of 
aneedle or a finely-pointed nail, and in a 
very few seconds it assumes a very ago- 
nizing form, as if innumerable pins and 
needles were thrust into the part. It then 
shoots up the limbs, along the course of 
the main nerve trunk, and is afterward of 
a darting and most excruciating nature, 
reaching its climax in from three to five 
minutes. When a pinch of powdered 
alum is put into the eye (the eye of the af- 
fected side being preferable), the pain of 
reflected irritation ceases almost instantly 
as the conjunctival mucous membrane be- 
gins to smart; the local pain, perhaps less 
severe than before, gradually subsides after 
some hours, and its disappearance is, I am 
inclined to think, expedited by firm and 
steady pressure. In regard to the 
modus operandi of the alum cure, I will re- 
frain from saying anything beyond that it 
probably acts by distracting pain and irri- 
tation elsewhere.”—Phila. Med and Surg. 
Reporter. 
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Effects of Rhubarb and Santonin on the 
Urine. 


Dr. J. Munk (Virchow’s Archiv) found 
that after the internal administration of 
both rhubarb and santonin the urine was 
of agreenish color, and that in both cases 
the addition of alkalies changes this to red. 
Notwithstanding this resemblance there 
are points of difference: 1. Alkaline car- 
bonates produce the reddish color almost 
instantly after rhubarb has been taken, 
while atter santonin the change is exceed- 
ingly slow. 2. This change of color of the 
rhubarb urine by alkalies is permanent; 
that after santonin passes away in twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours (if caustic soda be 
employed it may last longer). 38. The rhu- 


, 


barb urine, colored red by alkalies, is dis- 
colored by digestion with steel filings; that 
after santonin is not. 4. By adding to the 
rhubarb urine an excess of baryta or lime 
water, and filtering, the deposit retains the 
reddish color, and the filtrate remains 
clear; on the contrary, in santonin urine 
the pigment remains in solution, leaving 
us a reddish filtrate and an uncolored sedi- 
ment, 


eo 


The Form and Contagiousness of Yellow 
Fever. 


Mr. Rosert Lawson, Inspector General 
of Hospitals, after a detailed consideration 
of the relation of this disease to. other 
fevers, and especially of a number of cases 
which occurred on board H. M. 8. Bristol, 
sums up his conclusions as follows: 

1. Yellow fever is not a disease always 
presenting the continued form, but is met 
with frequently as a remittent, and even as 
an open intermittent. 

2. The sporadic cases presenting yellow- 
ness of surface and black vomit are also 
found to have the train of urinary symp- 
toms characterizing yellow fever, and are 
consequently identical with those met with 
during an epidemic. 

3. In very many instances where persons 
in the vicinity of yellow fever cases are at- 
tacked with the disease, the facts do not 
admit of the exclusion of local causes, and 
such instances, therefore, cannot enable us 
to decide whether these causes or personal 
contagion have originated the disease; but 
from time to time other instances occur in 
which the exclusion of local causes can be 
assured, and in these, however extensive 
the exposure of susceptible individuals to 
the emanations from the sick may have 
been, the uniform result is that no com- 
munication of the disease has taken place. 
—Lancet. 


—_¢ 
Chloral as a Counter-Irritant. 


AMONG the many uses to which chloral 
has been put, we have not met before with 
the following from the Bulletin Thérapeu- 
tique: ‘* Made into a mass with gum traga- 
canth, spread on paper and applied to the 
skin, it will produce a blister without pain. 
Applied as a powder, on cotton, it causesa 
painful burning sensation. By the former 
method, a portion is absorbed and the pa- 
tient falls asleep. Its action is not so uni- 
form as cantharides, but as a mild vesicant, 
or an agreeable revulsive, the author 
quoted would commend such ‘chloral 
paper’ to physicians, the more so as it will 
keep for months without losing its activity, 
if well prepared.” 


—@-¢ 
Hydrophobia Cured by Oxygen. 


TuHIs case is reported by Drs. Schmidt 
and Zebeden from Russia. The first 
symptoms of rabies appeared seventeen 
days after the injury. The patient was 
made to inhale three cubic feet of oxygen, 
and two hours afterwards he was in astate 
of perfect calm. Two days afterwards 
the symptoms of rabies reappeared, and 
another inhalation of oxygen was admin- 
istered with the same success. This time 
the inhalation was continued for forty-five 
minutes. A slight dyspneea, which persist- 
ed after the disappearance of the graver 
symptoms, was treated for three wecks by 
the monobromide of camphor. — Lyon 
Médical. 


oe 
Warts for Skin Grafting. 

Dr. Cu. A. SEALE, in the Medical Record, 
points out a new use for the unsightly cu- 
taneous excrescence of warts. He says 
they can be employed with better results 
than smal] pieces of normal skin, in skin 
grafting, in consequence of being easily 
separated uninjured, into numerous cylin- 
drical rods of great vascularity, and con- 
taining a large proportion of hypertrophied 
epithelium, which, when planted in 
healthy granulating tissue, readily adapt 
themselves to the new soil, receiving direct 
nourishment, and quickly growing as 
starting points for a new and smooth epi- 
thelial covering. 

In one case, in which there had been 
complete destruction of all the skin on the 
dorsum of the foot, involving to a great ex- 
tent the deep cellular tissue, and where for 
several weeks no healing advanced, grafts 
of freshly removed warts from the patient’s 
hand immediately started little islands of 
new tissue, which rapidly increased, until 
they coalesced and met the margins of the 
border skin, thereoy completely covering 
the foot by a firm, protecting integument, 
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The Origin of Infection. 
Wirs the great advance of medical sci- 
ence, the question naturally arises as to the 
beginning of infectious diseases. 
profound interest. Wesee, for exumple, 
small pox propagated both by inoculation 
and by inhaling the atmosphere that has 
been poisoned by persons who are the sub- 
jects of the affection. It is asked, is the 
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nite act of creation, to maintain that, rf 
they had once had an independent ori- 
gin, it was impossible to assert that the 


It has a| Same process could never take place again. 


So far, Dr. Thorne had avoided taking any 
side in the argument under consideration; 
but in the remainder of his paper he ex- 
plained in detail the grounds which had 


| somewhat recently led him to lean to the 


disease a consequence of living germs, or| 


is it merely an outgrowth from contami- 
nated air or essence? Here is a puzzle. 
Nevertheless, some progress is made to- 


ward an answer, leading to a belief that at | : : ) 
the bottom of infections and contagionsare | ¢™ament Board into outbreaks of diphtheria, 
= | and he explained how he had found cases 


living organisms, which, under certain pe- 
culiar conditions, are favorable to their 
multiplication and diffusion. 

In the London Medical Times of recent 
date is an abstract of a paper read by Dr. 
Thorne at a meeting of the Epidemiologi- 
cal Society, which gives'a short view of 
the present state of facts and opinions. It 
exhibits some curious instances of the gra- 
dual growth of contagion. Appended to 
the article is one taken by the Seventific 
American from Les Mondes. It shows ad- 
vance in the germ theory of disease. A 
highly interesting series of observations on 
bacteria from Professor Tyndall was pub- 
lished in the January number of the Crrov- 
LAR, of 1877. 

“At the outset he [Dr. Thorne] ex- 
pliined that the question he proposed spe- 
cially to hold in view was, whether any 
case of acute specific fever could arise in- 
dependently of an antecedent case; and 
witha view to the elucidation of this ques- 
tion, he first gave a review of the principal 
grounds leading some observers to answer 
the question én the negative, others in the 
affirmative. The various arguments which 
might be brought forward on both sides 
were illustrated by a record of outbreaks 
which had come within the experience of 
the author and of other observers, and 
those which were deemed to support the 
views of those who hold that the infectious 
fevers are solely self propagating were as 
follows: First, there was the general infer- 
ence to be drawn from the well-known fact 
that these diseases so largely owe their 
spread to communication with prior cases; 
and this being the ordinary source of infec- 
tion, it might be urged that it was the in- 
variable one. Such an argument, it 
was next suggested, was strengthened by 
consideration of the fact that new channels 
by which the poisons of the specific fevers 
might be conveyed were periodically being 
discovered, as, for example, the distribu- 
tion of the poison of enteric fever by 
means of intermittent water-services. 
Cases were next cited which, having ori- 
ginally been deemed to support the view 
as to spontaneous origin, were subsequent- 
ly found, owing to the discovery of some 
apparently trivial circumstance, to favor 
the opposite view. The extreme varia- 
tions in length which periods of incu- 


bation exhibit were next adverted to as| 


affording another source of error; this 
point being illustrated by numerous ex- 
amples. The prolonged periods during 
which some of the poisons of the infec- 
tious fevers lie dormant were next dealt 
with. And finally, the long-continued im 
munity from this class of diseases which 


certain countries had enjoyed prior to in- | 


fection being communicated to them was 
pointed out. The arguments on the op- 
posite side were next considered, it being, 
however, admitted that since those who 
believe in the independent origin of the 
specific poisons have to prove a negative 
in order to maintain their views, the po- 
sition they take up is more difficult of 
proof than that of their opponents. Judg- 
ing from analogy, however, they had the 
support afforded by the proved possibility 
of the spontaneous generation of the 
traumatic infections; and by the artificial 
production of cases of apparently specific 
malignant peritonitis by inoculations from 


selected cases of simple peritonitis. Then 
there was the as yet quite unexplained 


origin of infectious fevers under speci- 
fied conditions. Thus typhus was shown 
to arise in connection with the malad- 
ministration of armies in the field, espe- 
cially when they suffer from the depress- 
ing emotions consequent on defeat. The 
pumerous instances which occur where no 
antecedent cases of the same diseases can 
be found, even when the circumstances 
are specially favorable to their discovery 
if they existed, were noted; and, after 
some minor points had been discussed, 
the writer assumed the right of all who do 
not believe that each of the specific poi- 
sons was originally the result of a defi- 


|gether he obtains an 


view that the property of infectiveness is, 
under certain circumstances, one of pro- 
gressive development. In support of this 
opinion he gave the history of some inves- 
tigations he had made for the Local Gov- 


of apparently simple sore throat of a non- 
infectious type somewhat uniformly spread 
over an area of several miles; whereas at 
certain limited points in the same area, and 
at a subsequent date, sore throats were met 
with which were distinctly infectious, and 


| in some instances had led by transmission 


through a series of persons to the develop- 
ment of well marked diphtheria. In con- 
clusion, he pointed out that the view he 
had maintained was not that of the de- 
velopment of a living organism out of mat- 
ter independent of antecedent life, but 
rather the production, by a process of evo- 
lution, of that which gives to an already 
existing organism that property by which 
it becomes infectious.” 


Among the important facts, says Les 
Mondes, that have been brought to notice in 
the medical world within the last three 
months, one of the most remarkable, with- 
out doubt, is the communication made to 
the Academy of Medicine by M. Pasteur, 
at the session of April 23. Attbis date M. 
Pasteur made known to the Academy that 
there isa vibrio capable of producing sep- 
ticemia, just as bacteria produce carbun- 
cle He made known at the same 
time the conditions under which this vibrio 
exists, as well as the cause of its death. 

The vibrio of septicemia is killed by 
oxygen and pure air, but develops and mul- 
tiplies in a medium of carbonic acid. Since 
air and oxygen kill the vibrio of septicemia, 
it would seem that it ought never to follow 
in the train of wounds, for all wounds are 
always more or less in contact with the 
air, which is a deleterious element for these 
little organisms. But by dint of ingenious 
investigations, M. Pasteur has discovered 


that under certain determined conditions | 


the vibrio can live and multiply in spite of 
its apparent contact with the air. Besides 
the vibrio of septicemia, M. Pasteur an- 
nounces that he has detected two others— 
one presenting nothing of interest to 
medicine, seeing that it is incapable of 
supporting the mean temperature of a 
living man; the other, which accommodates 
itself very well to the temperature of the 
human body, is that which gives rise to 
purulent infection. 

So, then, carbuncle, septicemia, and 
purulent infection would be due to germs 
having characters perfectly distinct; and 
according as these germs are mixed in 
such or such proportion, we would obtain 
such or such infection. These views are 
not merely theoretical, but are confirmed 
by experiments which appear pretty con- 
vincing; for, according as he inoculates the 
germ of such or such a one of those mala- 
dies, M. Pasteur produces at will carbun- 
cle, putrid infection, or purulent infection; 
and in mixing these different germs to- 
affection a little 
different from the three others, but which 
comes nearest to that which has furnished 
the most infecting germs. 

This important communication from M. 
Pasteur was followed at the succeeding 
session of the Academy by a remarkable 
paper from M. Alphonse Guérin, on the 
different theories of purulent infection, and 
the means of remedying them. Space 
does not allow us to enter into the details 
of this able paper, but we can merely say 
that for M. Guérin, as for M. Pasteur, pu- 
rulent infection is the product of germs. 
In aid of this opinion, M. Guérin cited the 
results of along practice in the treatment 
of wounds—results which, gained by a 
method of treatment of his own, were ex- 
tremely successful, and added another 
strong argument in favor of the theory of 
production of purulent infection by micro- 
scopic germs. 

—ee — 
Effects of Opium and Coffee. 


Opium has its antidote; just as we can 
produce sleep, so, too, can we produce 
sleeplessness, by the employment of a 
mind poison, whose effects are diametri- 
cally opposite to those of the other. The 


antidote of opium is coffee. One hundred | the soil furnished is a factor to be eS 


years ago coffee was almost unknown, but 
now there is hardly another beverage that 
is so widely distributed. Every one has it 


in his power to judge of the effects of | 


coffee. For some persons it is a stimulus 
necessary for the performance of intellect- 
ual work. In others it produces a painful 
state of insomnia; taken even in weak doses 
it causes restlessness and anxiety, a sort of 


feverish activity altogether different from | 


the indolent activity of opium. Under the 
action of opium the will seems to be lulled 
to sleep and the imagination runs riot. But, 
under the influence of coffee, the imagina- 
tion is hardly stimulated at all, while there 
does appear to be excitation of the will. 
Did I not fear being suspected of having a 
theory to defend, I should say that the 
faculties of will and consciousness seem to 
be superexcited; there is, as it were, a con- 
stant strain on attention and memory, 
whereas, in the case of alcohol, hasheesh, 
and opium, there is a relaxing of attention. 
Hence coffee produces a true intoxication 
that fatigues one far more than does the 


somnolent intoxication of opium, but it | 


leads to the same result. In striving to do 
too much, the mind does less; under stimu- 
lation the will is impaired; and the perfect 
equilibrium of the mental faculties is dis- 


turbed as well by excess as by defect of | 


will. 
ooe 

Researches on the Temperature of the 
Head. 


In a communication to the Royal Soci- 
ety on some experimental researches as to 
the temperature of the head, the author, 
Dr. Svombard, shows that mental activity 
will at once raise such temperature, and 
that merely to excite the attention has the 
same effect in a less degree. This is cer- 
tainly a curious result, as appearing to 
show that anything of the nature of voli- 
tion involves a waste of nerve tissue which 
is not involved in voluntary perception 
and observation. There is no difference, 
it is understood, between the temperature 
of the sleeping body and that of the wak- 
ing body, or between that of the latter and 


of the head, so long as no act of effort | 


transpires. But if even the least intellect- 
ual effort raises the temperature of the 
head above that which it reaches in amused 


and idle conversation, it would appear) 


that there is a waste involved in volition 
which belongs to no so-called ‘‘ automatic”’ 
action of the mind. 


——____0+e—__—_ 
Poultices. 


THE common practice in making poul- 
tices of mixing the linseed meal with hot 
water, and applying them directly to the 
skin, is quite wrong, because, if we do not 
wish to burn the patient, we must wait un- 
til a great portion of the heat has been lost. 
The proper method is to take a flannel bag 
(the size of the poultice required), to fill 
this with the linseed poultice as hot as it 
can possibly be made, and to put between 
this and the skin a second piece of flannel, 
so that there shall be at least two thick- 
nesses of flannel between the skin and the 
poultice itself. Above the poultice should 
be placed more flannel, or a piece of cotton 
wool, to prevent it from getting cold. By 
this method we are able to apply the linseed 
meal boiling hot, without burning the 
patient, and the heat, gradually diffusing 
through the flannel, affords a grateful sense 
of relief which cannot be obtained by 
other means. There are few ways in which 
such marked relief is given to abdominal 
pain as by the application of a poultice in 
this manner.—Dr. 7. Lauder Brunton, 

oe 


Vegetable Parasites of the Skin. 


Dr. Epwarp WIGGLESWORTH has 
studied the characteristics of the vegetable 
parasites of the skin by a series of inocu- 
lations upon himself, giving special atten- 
tion to the question of their identity or 
non-identity. The following are the re- 
sults he has obtained: 

I. All vegetable parasites of the skin are 
not inoculable at all times and upon all 
persons. 

II. Varying degrees of intensity, or du- 
ration of application, are needed for suc- 
cessful inoculation of different parasites 
upon the same skin; the severer cases re- 
quiring more thorough inoculation. 

Ill. A healthy skin may resist the action 
of the Jess severe but more widely-spread 
mycoses, but yields to the more thorough 
inoculation of the more severe and rare 
forms, showing that the resistant power of 


garded 


| IY. Extension and intension are in in- 
verse ratio to each other. The milder 


‘to an origin upon skins below par in 
vigor. 

VY. The various mycoses of the human 
integument possess each its own distin- 
guishing characteristics, although a transi- 
tory stage of growth of one of them may, 
in rare cases, as in the ‘‘ ringworm stage” 
of favus, simulate in appearance one of the 
forms, temporary or more permanent, of 
an apparently different species. 

VI. While botanical and clinical obser- 
vations are so at variance in reference to 
the identity or non-identity of the mycoses, 
this question must be regarded as still un- 
decided.— Archives of Dermatology. 


Hard Drinking-Water and its Effects 
on Health. 


Dr. Meymorr T1py summarizes the re- 
sults of his observations on the subject as 
follows : 
| 1. Hard water is the best dietetically be- 
cause of the lime. 

2. It makes better tea, although not so 
dark colored, owing to the fact that soft 
water dissolves the bitter extractive mat- 
ters which color the tea but ruin the 
aroma. 


does not. 


matter, which soft water does. 

5. It is generally good colored, soft 
water being generally dark colored and 
unpleasant looking ; hence, in places like 
Manchester, supplied with soft water, they 
always put it (in hotels) in dark bottles to 
hide the color. A soft water, however, is 
a better detergent and requires less soap. 
Dr. ‘tidy concludes from the foregoing 
that for a residential town a water which 
has over ten degrees of hardness would be 
best. For manufacturing towns a soft 
water would be the most advisable, for 
commercial considerations only.—Medical 
Haraminer. 

--o—————— 


Was it Hydrophobia ? 


A SINGULAR case, certainly simulating 
hydrophobia, has occurred at Long 
Branch, and may be of assistance in the 
investigation of that disease now going on 
in medical circles. In July, 1876, James 
Cook, aged eighteen, was bitten by a large 
Newfoundland dog, in the upper lip. On 
the 15th of October last he had a fall from 
}a tree, and afterward seemed delirious. 
| Fainting spells followed a few days after, 
and subsequently his body began to swell, 
until it reached twice its natural size; his 
eyes became yellow; and he grew so violent 
that it required four strong men to hold 
him. These he made repeated attempts to 
bite. He showed no particular aversion to 
water, but would drink none. His strug- 
gles grew more and more frantic; getting 
on his hands and knees, he would bite the 
chairs and carpet; he snapped and barked 
like a dog, and jumped on all fours about 
the room. He also tried to bite those who 
came near him. These attacks generally 
occurred twice a day, lasting from one 
and a half to two hours, and were followed — 
by fainting. He begged that the dog might 
be killed, and when assured that his wish 
had been complied with, he expressed 
great gratification. He told a clergyman 
who called on him that he had seen angels, 
and also the spirit of his father, who 
assured him that after so many more fits he 
would recover. He is now about the house, 
and is cheerful, and growing stronger. It 
is the opinion of his physician that this is 
not a case of true hydrophobia, the aver- 
sion to water being absent. There is some 
fear that his mind has been affected by the 
convulsion. This will be an interesting 
case to the faculty, and especially to those 
who intend to compete for the prize of 
£100 which is to be awarded by the Royal 
College of Physicians in England, for the 
best essay on hydrophobia. 

———— ee 
Carbonado. 


For some time a black, shining mineral 
has been found in Brazil, which has been 
found to consist of pure carbon. It is as 
hard as the diamond, and being much 
cheaper than even the smallest diamonds, 
it finds useful application for cutting dia- 
monds. It enters into commerce under 
the name of carbonado, and is frequently 
found in the districts of Bahia in pieces 
weighing over 1,000 carats. 


mycoses are the more common, and point — 


3. It relieves thirst, which soft water 


4. It does not dissolve lead or organi¢ 
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Orris-Root Cultivation. 


Iris FLoReENTINA is the plant which 
yields the orris-root, everywhere so much 
esteemed. Even the peasant girls in Italy 
and in those countries which fringe the 
Adriatic possess a few hanks of orris 
beads. M. Grazzini, a turner near Flor- 
ence, produces more than two tons of orris 
beads annually. Beauty they have none; 
but their fragrance, like that of violets, 
is lasting and always fresh. The orris-root, 
having been slowly and perfectly dried, is 
cut with circular saws into cubes, which are 
then converted into beads. Some hundred 
weights of chips and shavings result from 
this work, to the value of which I shall 
presently advert. ‘The Iris Florentina, or 
orris-plant, for commercial purposes, is 
mostly farmed about Pontassieve, in Tus- 
cany. The root-harvest for each planta- 
tion takes place once in three years, so that 
of necessity there are plants always on the 
farm in three stages of growth. The har 
vest takes place in the spring before the 
Tris begins its usual growth. The roots 


root is decapitated ; the head is then re- 
planted, and grows with great vigor, mak- 
ing, in the course of three years, numerous 
offshoots in the form of fresh roots. This 
Tris flourishes best in a soil that is some- 
what marshy and stony,a kind of land 
not often found except at Pontassieve, 
where it exists in perfection; it is, in fact, 
a poor soil, but notwithstanding that, the 
plants require no manure. 

The Iris Florentina is of larger growth 
than the common blue flag of English gar- 
dens, and the flowers far less numerous 
and of a very pale blue; moreover, it dces 
not come into blossom when first trans- 
planted into British soil until five or six 
weeks later than its naturalized English 
ally. In spring, when the roots are dug 
up, they are spread out to dry and ripen 
in the open air; each root is then trimmed, 
by a woman, with a sharp knife into the 
shape in which it is found in the market. 
It is also, at the same time, sorted into the 
various qualities under which it is sold. 
The dark-colored roots are often bleached 
by means of the fumes of burning sulphur 
—an operation, however, which is very 
detrimental to them as far as perfumery 
purposes are concerned; but for bead 
manufacture they are improved by being 
whitened.—Srprimus Priessp, in the Gar- 
den, 


— ooe 
The Assaying of Silk. - 


Sik is, from its nature, more susceptible 
of absorbing moisture than any other 
fibrous article; in fact, it approaches in 
this respect to the quality of sponge. Well 
dried silk, when placed in a damp situation, 
will very rapidly absorb five or 6 per cent. 
of moisture; and being very dear, and being 
always sold by weight, this property gives 
large opportunity for fraud; yet it is not 
the only channel for malpractices. Silk, as 
spun by the silkworm, contains among its 
fibres, in very minute proportions, a quan- 
tity of resin, sugar, salt, etc., to the extent 
generally of 24 per cent. of the entire 
weight. This peculiarity leads to the 
fraudulent admixture of further quantities 
of gum, sugar, and even fatty substances, 
to give weight to the article; consequently, 
when a dealer_or manufacturer sends a 
quantity of silk to a throwster to be spun 
into silk thread it is no unusual thing to 
find it heavily charged with adulterant 
matters. When he sends that silk to be 
dyed he will find out the loss, provided the 
dyer does not follow up the system by fur- 
ther adulteration. 

The presence of foreign substances in the 
silk is fatal to proper dyeing, hence the 
eyer proceeds to get rid of them by means 
of boiling the silk in soap and water. As 
silk thread becomes charged with foreign 
matters to various degrees given weights 
of several samples will contain very differ- 
ent lengths. In this way manufacturers 
are often deceived in the produce of va- 
rious parcels of thrown silk, after coming 
from the loom. In France, Italy, and other 
parts of continental Europe, the assaying, 
or as it is there technically termed, the 
“ conditioning of silk,” is carried on under 


quantities at St. Etienne, Turin, Zurich, 
Elberfeld, and other places. 

Of so much importance has this process 
been deemed in France, that in 1841 a 
royal ordonnance was passed, setting forth 
the ascertained weight which silk loses by 
the conditioning process, and which is 11 
per cent. This 11 per cent , added to the 
weight of the silk after the ordeal it has 
gone through, makes up what is termed its 
mercantile weight. 

To determine the amount of foreign 
matters contained in a sample of silk, the 
parcels, after a mathematical weighing, are 
boiled in soap and water for several 
hours. They are then conveyed to the hot 
air chambers, subjected to 230° of heat, 
and finally weighed. It will be found now 
that the silk of the greatest purity has lost 
not only its 11 per cent. of moisture, but 
a further 24 per cent. in the various 
foreign matters boiled out of it; but should 
the article have been in any way tampered 
with the loss is not unusually as much as 
30 or 82 per cent. 

The assaying the lengths of silk is done 
by reeling off 400 yards of the fibre, and 
weighing that quantity; the finer the silk, 
the lighter will these 400 yards be. But as 
this gossamer fibre is liable to break, a 
beautiful contrivance exists for instantly 
arresting the reel on which it is being 
wound off, in order that it may be joined 
and the reeling continued. Another means 
exists for stopping the reel immediately 
the 400 yards are obtained. The degree of 
elasticity is shown by a delicate apparatus 
which stretches one thread of the silk until 
it breaks, a tell-tale dial and hand marking 
the point of fracture. Equally ingenious 
and precise is the apparatus for testing 
what is called the ‘‘ spin” of the silk—its 
capability of being twisted round with 
great velocity without in any way being 
damaged in tenacity or strength. 

The last process is also purely mechanical. 
A hank of the silk, on its removal from the 
boiling-off cistern, is placed upon a hook, 
and by means of a smooth, round stick 
passed through it, a rapid jerking motion 
is given toit, which after some little time 
throws up a certain degree of glossy bright- 
ness. This power of testing its lustre is 
employed to ascertain its suitability for 
particular purposes. Should it come up 
very brilliantly, the article will be pro- 
nounced adapted for a fine satin; with less 
lustre upon it, it may be set aside for gros 
de Naples or velvet, and in this way the 
manufacturer can determine beforehand to 
what purpose he shall apply his silk, and 
so avoid frequent disappointment and loss; 
in short, instead of working in the dark 
and by chance, he works by rules of un- 
deviating correctness. 

After each of the above assays, or condi- 
tionings, the owner of the silk is supplied 
for a small fee with an authenticated cer- 
tificate of its various qualities.—British 
Trade Journal. 
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New Egg Preservative. 


ON taking the eggs from the nest they 
are covered over, by means of a bit of wool, 
with butter in which has been dissolved 2 
or 3 per cent of salicylic acid. Each egg, 
after receiving this coat, is placed in a box, 
filled with very fine and absolutely dry 
saw dust. If care be taken that the eggs 
do not touch each other, and that they be 
perfectly covered with the saw dust, they 
will keep fresh for several months—per- 
haps for more than a year. 


Hyacinth Cultivation. 


Tue propagation of hyacinths from 
leaves has been lately referred to by Mr. 
Barleben, gardener to the Berlin Univer- 
sity. Mr. Barleben’s plan is to take off the 
leaves when in full vigor, cutting them 
off as close to the bulb as possible, and in- 
sert in a saucer of leaf soil and sand, plac- 
ing in a frame or greenhouse, and in eight 
or nine weeks bulbs will form at the base 
of the leaves. Many years ago an English 
gardener increased new and rare hyacinths 
in a similar manner, but found it necessary 
to secure a portion of the scaly bulb with 


the sanction of the municipal authorities 
in establishments called conditioning 
houses. The quantity thus assayed is pub- 
lished weekly for the information of the 
trade, with as much regularity as a price 
current. In this way we may find it pub- 
licly notified that in the conditioning 
house at Lyons there were during the last 
a 5,037,628 pounds of silk assayed; at 

ian, 3,468,691 pounds; and other larger 


the base of each leaf.—London Journal of 
Horticulture. 
————— oo — 


Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following back numbers, in good con- 
dition: Nvuvember, 1871; April, 1872; 


Making Fires on Cold Mornings. 


Ir we will go into many a farmer’s 
kitchen, about five o’clock on a cold win- 
ter morning, we shall too often see the 
woman of the house sitting by the stove, 
whittling shavings with a dull knife, with 
which to start the fire. Now, as one’s 
happiness for the day depends in a great 
measure on how the day is begun, you 
will easily see what an annoyance it is to 
whittle shavings in a temperature down to 
zero. This unpleasant task can be easily 
avoided by two hours’ work in the fall, 
before the ground is covered by snow. 
Let the farmer and his hired man take a 
team, with rakes and baskets, into the 
woods, and rake together fifty bushels of 
pine needles, and haul them home, and 
stow in some dry place undercover. These 
are among the best kindlings there are for 
starting a fire quickly. I have used them 
for twelve years, and should not know how 
to do without them. I adopted the prac- 
tice, when I first began using them, of ar- 
ranging my stove the night previous, so 
that in the morning I had nothing to do 
but to light the fire and get back into bed 
again, all which I can accomplish in ten 
seconds. In fifteen minutes the room will 
be comfortably warm, so that we can begin 
the day without any drawback.—New Eng. 
Farmer. 


ooo 
Book Notices. 


THE CHEMISTS’ AND Druaaists’ DIARY 
FOR 1879. 


Our esteemed London contemporary, the 
Chemist and Druggist, presents to its sub- 
scribers the eleventh edition of its Diary, 
prepared for the present year. Blank 
pages, conveniently ruled and separated 
by blotting paper, are divided into a nuin- 
ber of squares, each one for every day of 
the year, excepting Sundays, for which 
a few lines only are provided. At the end, 
skeleton pages are ruled with money 
columns to keep accounts, or for any 
special use. 

The Diary contains besides a great deal 
of useful information, well arranged for 
ready reference, in regard to postal, legal, 
commercial and other similar matters. The 
perfumery notes of this year occupy more 
than twelve columns, closely printed, indi- 
cating that the interest taken in this branch 


of the business is becoming as general in 

England as in this country. 

REcORD OF MEDICAL OBSERVATION, con- 
taing (1) Prescription and CuLINIc 
ReEcoRD, and (2) BepsripE Notes. T wenty- 
third edition. By Dr. Epwarp SEGUIN. 


These two pocket-books have been ac- 
cepted by the commission of the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress of Geneva, in 
1877, as the representatives in practice of 
the principle of medical uniformity. The 
first part consists of one hundred printed 
blanks for prescriptions, arranged so as to 
be easily detached near the middle, the 
prescription proper to be sent to the drug- 
gist, and the stub kept by the physician for 
future reference. The prescription blank 
is ruled on one side for the use of metrical 
weights, while on the reverse is printed a 
short table giving the equivalents of metri- 
cal and old style weights and measures. In 
this manner, with each prescription the 
druggist is supplied with a guide to refresh 
his memory and avoid mistakes. The 
idea—original, we believe, with Dr. Seguin 
—is an excellent one, and cannot be too 
much recommended to practising physi- 
cians. 

The second part consists of blank tables 
for the mathematical record of ustion, cir- 
culation, and respiration, each page being 
for one week for one patient. 

Copies of the Record can be procured at 
twenty cents each, from John Newton, 36 
Beekman street. 

Tar Ivurors State MepicaAL REGISTER 
for 1878-9. Published annually, under 
the supervision of the Chicago Medico- 


The Register notices also the various medi- 
cal societies and associations, charitable 
institutions, hospitals, dispensaries, medi- 
cal colleges, etc., of the State of Illinois. 
SANITARY EXAMINATIONS OF WATER, AIR, 
AND Foop; a Hand-book for the Medical 
Officer of Health. By Cornet ius B. 
Fox, M. D., etc. London: J. & A. 
Churchill. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; OR THE RELATIONS 
oF CHEMISTRY TO PHYSIOLOGY AND Pa- 


THOLOGY. By CHartes THomas KINe- 
zert, F. C. §., etc. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1878. 


Essay ON EAR AND THROAT DISEASES. By 
Dr. LLEWELYN THomas, of the Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital. Lon- 
don: Churchill. 1878. 

InpEx Mepicus, A Monraiy CLASSIFIED 
RECORD OF THE CURRENT MEDICAL 
LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. 

It is generally known to the medical pro- 
fession and those interested in bibliography 
that Dr. John §. Billings, Surg. U.8. A., 
in charge of the National Medical Library, 
at Washington, is now ready to print his 
great ‘‘ National Catalogue of Medical 
Literature,” as soon as Congress grants an 
appropriation for the purpose. This in- 
dexes under subjects, and by authors, 
books, pamphlets and original papers in 
nearly all the medical periodicals of the 
world, including over 400,000 subject 
entries, and making ten volumes royal 8vo 
of 1,000 pages each. This will be of the 
greatest value to physicians the world 
over, as it enables them to find analogues 
for peculiar and difficult cases, and thus 
often tosave lives. In continuation of this 
work, it is now proposed to publish 
monthly, under the editorship of Dr. Bil- 
lings and of his assistant, Dr. Robert 
Fletcher, M. R. C. 8., a current medical 
bibliography under the title of the Jndex 
Medicus. It will be issued by F. Leypoldt, 
the bibliographical publisher, 387 Park 
Row, New York, at $8 per year, and will 
enter all medical books and index the 
leading medical journals and transactions 
in English and other languages. A full 
list of the latter, numbering over 600, will 
form a part of the specimen number of the 
Index, soon to be issued. 

FourtrH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASYLUM 
Av Waunut Hiri, HAartrorD, Conn. 
Made by the Officers and Superintendent 
at the annual meeting in October, 1878; 
also, a petition to the Legislature for aid 
in supporting the institution. 


This being a recently founded asylum 
for Inebriates, and wholly dependent, so 
far,.upon private benevolence, there would 
seem to be good reason for asking the 
State to lend a helping hand and take it 
under its patronage. The Report is an in- 
teresting statement of the present condition 
of the asylum, what has been done by it, 
and what is hoped for in the future. 


Tue UNITED STATES HomMaoPATHIC PHAR- 


MACOPaIA. First edition. Published 
by Duncan Brothers, Chicago. 1878. 


The reasons for the publication of this 
work are in the preface stated to be the 
need of a book of the kind, and the dila- 
toriness of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy. A committee of the Insti- 
tute was appointed some years ago to 
examine a Pharmacopeia presented by an 
‘enterprising’ publisher, and to report 
upon it, but the next year it recommended 
that the Institute prepare an authoritative 
work. From year to year the report has 
been ‘‘progress!” until at the World’s 
Convention in Philadelphia, in 1876, the 
work was referred to an international 
committee, to report in London in 1881. 
The result of all the delay is that the pre- 
sent manual now makes its appearance 
just in time for the Christmas holidays. 
No name of author or editor is given, but 
only that of Duncan Brothers, who are, we 
presume, the enterprising publishers men- 
tioned above. 


historical Society, with the codperation 
of the Illinois State Medical Society. 
Edited by D. W. Grawam, A. M., M. D. 
Chicago: W. T. Kenner. 1878. 


The Register contains an alphabetical list 
of physicians in Chicago considered in 
good standing by the Medico-historical 
Society, together with the residence of 
each, the date of his graduation, and the 
name of the institution by which the 
diploma was granted. This is followed 
by a street list of the Chicago physicians, 
an alphabetical list of physicians in Lllinois 
in regular standing, also with the date and 


August, 1876; September, October and 
November, 1877. 


place of their graduation, and alist of the 
|same arranged by counties and towns. 


Of the work itself it may be said that all 
the directions given are so clear and 
explicit as to enable any competent drug- 
gist to make for himself all the homeceo- 
pathic preparations. This appears to be 
little enough to praise in a Pharmacopeeia, 
yet it is better than can be said of more 
than one pretentious homeopathic book 
that we might name. With the help of 
this, all that a druggist needs, to dispense 
homeopathic prescriptions, is to become 
acquainted with the usual mode of writing 
them. The ‘‘ Pharmacopeia” can be pro- 
cured for three dollars, the publication 
price, from John Newton, 36 Beekman 
street. 
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Safety Matches for Lighting. 


THEY are prepared by dividing the in- 
gredients of the match mixture into two 
separate compositions, one being placed 
on the ends of the splints as usual, and 
the other, containing the phosphorus, 
spread in a thin layer on the end or side 
of the box. The compositions used are as 
follows : For the splints, chlorate of potash, 
6 parts ; sulphuret of antimony, 2 to 38 
parts; glue, 1 part; for the friction surface, 
amorphous phosphorus, 10 parts; sulphuret 
of antimony or peroxide of manganese, 8 
parts; glue, 3 to 6 parts. Spread thinly 
upon the surface, which has been previ- 
ously roughened by a coating of glue or 
sand. The invention of friction matches 
may be said, without much exaggeration, 
to have created a new era in the progress 
of civilization. It is a wonderful advance 
in human happiness to have got so ready a 
substitute for rubbing wood together, or 
for the flint and steel, or for burying live 
coals in ashes to preserve a spark for 
morning fires. The only drawback is 


such as naturally arises from the supera- | 


bundance of matches, causing lights to be 


struck in dangerous places, among inflam- | 


matory materials, and, as a consequence, 
frequent destructive conflagrations. 
ooo 
Doctored Wines. 


THE syndicate of Narbonne, France, 


have formally complained of late to the | 


Minister of Agriculture that adulterated 
wines are sent into the country in quanti- 
ties from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and 
yet the wine growers of the Department of 
Aude are notoriously guilty of the very 
thing they object to in their neighbors. 
Fuchsine, so commonly applied to impart 
a ruby red to spurious wines, is prepared 
by adding arsenious acid to coal-tar ani- 
line, and is known, and universally con- 
ceded, to be poisonous. Other coloring 
matters, less dangerous than fuchsine, but 
still very injurious, are constantly used 
in the base admixture that goes by the 
general title of wine. Among these are 
campeachy wood, extract of mallow, co- 
chineal, rosaline, colorine, black mulberry 
juice, red beet, poppy, and avy number of 
fancifully named decoctions from vegeta- 
ble, mineral, and animal sources. The gro- 
cers and druggists of Narbonne do a steady 
business in selling coloring and chemical 
substances to the wine raisers of the dis- 
trict. All over Europe the corruption and 
poisoning of wines is now carried on as a 
regular trade. 


a 
Transparent Paper. 


A VARNISH made of Canadian balsam, 
dissolved in turpentine, supplies a most 
valuable means of making paper transpar- 
ent. The mode by which this is most sat- 
isfactorily accomplished is by applying a 
pretty thin coating of this varnish to the 
paper, so as to permeate it thoroughly, 
after which it is to be coated on both sides 
with a much thicker sample. The paper 
is kept warm by performing the operation 
before a hot fire, and a third or evena 
fourth coating may be applied, until the 
texture of the paper is seen to merge into a 
homogeneous translucency. Paper pre- 
pared according to this process is said to 
come nearer than any other to the highest 
standard of perfection in transparent paper. 
Care must be used in making, as the ma- 
terials are highly inflammable. 


ete — 
Soot Tea for Roses. 


GET some soot from a chimney or stove 
where wood is used for fuel, put into an 
old pitcher, and pour hot water upon it. 
When cool use it to water your plants 
every few days. When it is all used, fill 
up the pitcher again with hot water. The 
effect upon plants, especially upon roses 
that have almost hopelessly deteriorated, 
is wonderful in producing a rapid growth 
of thrifty shoots, with large thick leaves 
and a great number of richly-tinted roses. 
Never despair of a decayed rosebush until 
this has been tried.—Fyanklin County 
Times. 
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The Mariner’s Compass. 


MAny people look upon the compass as 
an introduction of the fifteenth century, 
but it seems to have been well known ina 
primitive form in the twelfth and _thir- 
teenth centuries. In one of the popular 
songs written in the time of King John, it 
is said that the sailors who go on long yoy- 


ages to Friesland or to the East know their 
| way by observing the tramontane, or polar 
| star; but, when the sky is covered with 
clouds, and they could no longer see the 
stars of heaven, they had a contrivance 
which was this: they took a needle of iron 
and put it through a piece of cork, so that 
one end remained out, which they rubbed 
with the loadstone, and then they placed 
it in a vessel full of water, and, whichever 
| way the end of the needle pointed, theve, 
without any doubt, was the polar star. 
This formed a primitive but fairly perfect 
mariner’s compass. 
ofe 
To Extinguish Petroleum Flame. 


Ir is said that chloroform mixed with 
petroleum in the proportion of one-sixth, 
|renders the latter incombustible, chloro- 
form itself being quite non-inflammable. 
| If, therefore, in a petroleum fire a small 
| quantity of chloroform be poured upon the 
| burning surface the inevitable result is to 
stifle the combustion. Carbonic acid gas 
| has a similar effect if it be diffused through 
the atmosphere that furnishes oxygen to 
the fire. It smothers the burning body. 
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Testing Petroleum. 


Goop petroleum should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 1. The color should be 
white or light yellow, with blue reflection. 
2. The odor should be faint, and not dis- 
agreeable. The specific gravity at 60° 
Fahr. ought not to be below 0.795, nor 
;}above 0.84. 38. When mixed with an 
equal volume of sulphuric acid, of the den- 
| sity of 1.53, the color ought not to become 
darker, but, on the contrary, lighter. 

—————_0--o—____ 
To Preserve Flowers Fresh. 


In the winter season, when flowers are 
rare and costly, it is desirable to keep them 
| from perishing aslong as possible. They 
may be kept fresh for from fifteen days to 
a month by inserting their stems in water 
in which salammoniac has been dissolved 
in the proportion of twenty-five grains to 
the quart. 


wM. B. BURK & CO., 
SPECIALTIES 


CORKS and SPONGES, 


No. 1 North Sth Street, Philadelphia. 


TIN FOIL BOTTLE CAPS. 


Gold Foil, Colored Foil, Tin Foil Paper. 


WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 William Street, NEW YORK, 


JOHN DAVEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &c. 
513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 


PRESCRIPTION BLANKS 
CLINIC RECORD. 


By E. SEGUIN, M.D. 

A new and improved edition of this useful little 
Book has just been issued. The improvement is in 
the printing, on the back of each Prescription 
Blank, of a short Table of Metrical Equivalents, so 
simple as to be understood ata glance by both the 
writer of a prescription and the dispenser. 

Single Copies by mail, $0.20 
One dozen Copies, = 2.20 


JOHN NEWTON, 


36 Beekman St., N. WY. 


PLANTER FACTORY 
CIGARS. 


Made from superior, well cured tobaccos. 
in tasteful and attractive styles. 
and reliable brands. 
for immediate use. 

°° Picayunes.” 3 for 10 cents. 
packages of 3 cigars. (Boxes of 250.) 

** Noxall® cigars for 5 cents. 
filler. Sweet and fragrant. (Boxes of 100.) 

** Unicorn”? cheroots. 5centseach. Ali Ha- 
vana. uality equal to best 15 cent cigars. Filler 
long. (Boxes of 100 and 500.) 

A full line of goods to retail at 10 cents and up- 
ward. Write for Trade Prices and Terms, 


F. A. FORD, Manufacturer, 
Rakad 307 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
(1 door above Duane Street.) 


Put up 
; Are good, honest, 
All cigars properly seasoned 
In neat paper 


Long Havana 


Binders for the Drogaists Circular, 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
atk ‘ equalled for Purity and Flavor. 


‘‘Druaeists CrrcuLaR,” in gilt, and hold- | Put up in TIN BOXES. 
ing twelve numbers, at Seventy-five cents | Price—Pounds, per doz., re Half pounds, per 


doz., N 
each, post-paid. The price of the ‘‘Self | = samples for distribution sent with every order, 
Binder ”’ will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


| BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 
TO PHYSICIANS AND DRUGGISTS. 


While extending our NEw YEAR SALUTATIONS to our friends and patrons, we take the opp to 
announce that in addition to the THREE AWARDs in recognition of the superiority of our exhibit at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876, the honor of a MEDAL has been conferred upon us at 
the UNIversAL Exposition, Paris, 1878, for the excellence of our CHemicaL and PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS. This award is especially gratifying in view of the fact that our products were in compe- 
tition with those of the most celebrated Pharmaceutists and Chemists of England, France, and Ger- 
many; our exhibit comprising Fld Hxtracts, Sugar-Coated Pills, Resinvids, Oleoresins, Hlixirs, Ergotin, 
and other Chemical and Pharmaceutical Preparations. ; . 

While laudably ambitious to deserve such indorsements of the quality of our preparations, we have 
endeavored, at the same time, to furnish them to the Profession and Trade at moderate prices; avoiding 
alike extortionate and unwarranted charges, and the cheapening which is due to adulteration. We offer 
nothing below the price at which honest preparations can be afforded. The competition which tends to 
cheapen goods by lowering their quality—however excusable in other directions—is, in the preparation of 
food or medicine, so manifestly criminal that no condemnation is too severe for those who engage in it, 
We claim absolute integrity for our manufactures, and are willing to be judged by the highest standards 
of chemistry and pharmacy. 

On this basis, and on this alone, we ask a trial of our manufactures by those who have not yet become 
familiar with them. To those who have learned to appreciate the quality of our products, and haye 
encouraged us by their patronage and influence, we return our thanks, and pledging ourselves to deserve 
their continued confidence, solicit their continued support. 


January 1st, 1879. 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocoa 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. iw 
not pEanige the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un 


Very respectfully, 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
OF FICE :—Callowhill Street, Corner of Marshall. 


NEW YORK DEPOT :—No. 58 MAIDEN LANE. 
ks CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 21 


To the Medical Profession. 


| 
LACTOPEPTINE 
i 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg, Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids, in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


.... .4 drachms. 


Sugar of Milikvscs fuccceccieee eaciee 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . 
POPSin Fee aewe chaste de cimalenatcate 8 ounces. LacticrAcid in po. esa Pre 9d 5 fl. drachms. 
Panereatine. scipeiriar< 2 acs ders ses 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. . 

The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 
ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., _, |. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Puthology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med.and Therap. in the 
University of the City of New York. | N. ¥. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D. Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, etc., etc. 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical SAMUEL R. PERCY, M. D., j 
Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Professor Materia Medica, N. Y, Medical College. 


A. VAN DEvezER, M. D., | , 
Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. ‘“T have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 
Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany ; trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 
Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's | resuits that have followed its administration.” 
Hospitals. 
Joun H. Packarp, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. 
Pres’t Pa. Co. Obstet. Society; Surg. Episco- 
pal and Women’s Hospitals. : 
Jas. AITKEN Mzres, M. D., 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1878. \ 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juris. | 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos, ‘ 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. 
Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


‘“‘T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- 
TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 
defective secretion.” 


se Ne 


“I have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” 


‘“‘T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
ALBERT F. A. Kine, M.D, | private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. + purpose for which it _is recommended. Asan imme- 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. diate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
J dy which acts more directly.” 
D. W. YANDELL, M. D. } 


Louisville’ Ky. March 7th, 1878. | ‘*T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 


Sige : : r take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
PrGlinieal Bare. Gane ceainy ue L a wile and | jointed me. I shall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


RoBERT BatTTey, M.D., 

Rome, Ga., June 7th, 1878. + 

Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass'n, of Ga. 


‘T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. I think well of it.” 


“IT consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 

CLAUDE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., \ 2 f 

Mobile, Ala., June 8th, 1878. patients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 

1s equal to it.” : 

“T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 

within itself all the principles required to promote a 
healthy digestion.” 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., 
London, England, 
February 220, 1876. 


a 


PRICE LIST, 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. bottles). ....per oz. $1.00 
“ eae “)....per doz, 10.00 
y Cire Tb sulses yee a per lb. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
P.O. Box 1574, 2&3 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


WHOLE NUMBER, 266. 


On the Constituents and Consistence of 
Ointments, Cerates, and Plasters. 
To The Druggists Circular: 


In the last November number of THE 
Drueeists CrrcutaR I gave a formula 
for making cold cream. he preparation 
made according to that formula should be 
used only when cold cream is called for to 
be used for chapped lips and hands, with- 
out being mixed with other chemical in- 
gredients. 

When cold cream is prescribed by a 
physician or surgeon, the preparation 
should be prepared strictly according to 
the Pharmacopeia, unless the physician 
should prefer the preparation made ac 
cording to the modified formula given. 

The fact is we need the formulas given 
in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia to be modified, 
so as to make useful bases for officinal 
ointments, or for ointments to be mixed 
according to prescriptions. 

In many cases the large quantity of 
water present in cold cream will be ob- 
jectionable, and may give trouble in mixing 
with some other ingredients, and as simple 
ointment cannot be used in such cases in 
place of cold cream, since the basis of that 
preparation is lard, so it may be necessary 
to melt extemporaneously a compound of 
wax and olive oil or oil of almonds for 
certain preparations. In larger establish- 
ments it will be found convenient to keep 
in stock certain compounds of wax and 
olive oil for the dispensing department in 
addition to simple ointment and cold 
cream. 

In making officinal ointments and plas- 
ters, the difference of the summer and 
winter temperature should be taken into 
consideration. In this respect every prac- 
tical pharmaceutist will confirm the fact 
that, if the formulas of the Pharmacopeia 
are followed, the ointments, cerates, and 
plasters will be too soft in summer and too 
hard in winter. 

I would propose that all formulas for 
ointments, cerates, and plasters be so modi- 
fied that the proportions of wax, paraffine, 
stearine, spermaceti, suet, lard, oil, etc., be 
regulated according to the judgment of the 
manufacturing or dispensing pharmaceu- 
tist, in regard to the season of the year, 
and the hotter or colder climate. 

The following formulas would give good 
bases for ointments: 


SIMPLE OINTMENT. 


Best oil of olive (Lucca), 3 ounces. 
White wax, sufficient to make a soft 
ointment. One ounce of wax to three 
ounces of oil being the’ average quantity; 
in winter less, in summer more wax to be 
used. 
BEST SIMPLE OINTMENT. 


Best sweet oil of almonds ...7 ounces. 
Spermacetimask sectatoston,:* ..2 ounces. 
White wax 1g ounce to 1 ounce. 


This latter preparation can also be sold 
as cold cream if rose-water, rose-water 
with borax, or glycerin with borax, is 
added. 

If a prescription calls for an ounce of 
zine ointment, this can be prepared ex- 
temporaneously in the following manner: 


Oxide of Zincwraat ccc. 70 grains. 
Distilled water ........ 70 minims. 


Mix in a mortar or on a tile, and add— 


Simple ointment......6 drachms, 
Mix. 

This will make one ounce in the propor- 
tion of one part of the oxide of zinc to six 
parts of ointment as directed by the Phar- 
macopeeia, namely: 80 grains of oxide of 
zinc to 480 grains of ointment. 

In mixing the oxide of zine with dis- 


tilled water a homogeneous magma will be | 
produced which will mix with the simple 


ointment and form a most elegant prepara- 
tion if the simple ointment is of the proper 
consistence. 

Simple ointment made with lard is apt 
to become rancid, while that made with 
olive oil or sweet oil of almonds will keep 
much longer. 

Ointment of red oxide of mercury, if 


56 ‘prepared eyen extemporaneously according 


| 


‘dients. 


to the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, will be in most 
cases rancid (if the ointment of lard has 
been kept in stock) and will soon change 
from red to dark gray, but if prepared ex- 
temporaneously by mixing finely powdered 
red oxide of mercury with a simple oint- 
ment made as described, an elegant oint- 
ment of red oxide of mercury can always 
be made in a few minutes. 

In regard to the difference of climate of 
the large territory of the United States it 
should be left to the judgment of the phar- 
maceutist to regulate the proportion of 
wax, oil, resin, etc., in all ointments and 
plasters according to the season, and ac- 
cording to the location, and all such for- 
mulas of the Pharmacopeia should not 
specify a definite quantity of these ingre- 
The proportion of the vehicle to 
the article to be incorporated should be ex- 
actly stated in the formula, but the pro 
portions of the substances of the vehicle 
should be changed according to the season 
of the year and according to the hotter or 
colder climate, so as to produce the same 
consistence in winter as in summer; that is 
to say, in colder weather less wax, paraf- 
fine, stearine, etc., or more oil, and in 
warmer weather or Southern States, less 
oil or more wax, etc., should be used. 

In making plasters the same rule holds 
good. 

The formula for lead plaster should be 
modified by the manufacturing pharmaceu- 
tist, so that less oil be used in summer than 
in winter, to produce in summer a plaster 
which will not be too soft to be dispensed 
and used, and care should be taken to use 
enough oil in winter so as not to produce 
too brittle a plaster. 

Cerate of cantharides, if made accord- 
ing to the U. 8. Pharmacopeia, in summer 
will be found entirely too soft. 

A. F. W. N&EYNABER. 
a 
Preparation of Permanent Rennet- 
Essence. 

BY H. SOXHLET. 

For the preparation of concentrated so- 
lutions, only dried calves’ stomachs are 
suitable, and those which have been blown 
out with air and dried as quickly as pos- 
sible are best. The small stomachs of the 
youngest animals are richest in ferment. 
Fresh stomachs are useless for preparing 
a concentrated essence, as they yield a 
thick jelly, which, by filtering, gives only 
asmall quantity of liquid. GoneenteMen 
extract prepared from stomachs after 14 
days is light yellow in color, while that 
prepared after 6 to 8 months’ storage of the 
stomachs is dark brown. This results from 
slight decay of the stomach, and as the 
color does not affect the usefulness of the 
product it is advisable to use stomachs 
which have been stored for at least three 
months. The portion of the stomach with- 
out folds, the Portio pylorica, is cut away, 
as it is poor in ferment. 

Acid liquids are usually employed for ex- 
tracting, as they seem to produce richer 
solutions, but this is only because they act 
more quickly at first than water alone. 
Hydrochioric acid containing 0°1 and 0°2 
per cent. of acid in two days gave extracts 
twice as rich in ferment as an aqueous one, 
but after eight days all three solutions 
were equally strong. A little thymol was 
added to prevent decomposition duning the 
experiment. When the temperature is 
raised to 30° or 35° water acts more rapidly 
than the acid, and the solution is richer 
than that produced by acid at the ordinary 
temperature, 

Attempts were made to produce concen- 
trated solutions by means of dilute acids, 
but without success. A 0°3 per cent. so- 
lution of salicylic acid gave a liquid which 
was quite fresh after twelve months, but 
after only two months its activity had fall- 
en off to the extent of one-half. 

A series of experiments made with solu- 
tions of common salt, containing from two 
to twenty-six per cent., shows that solutions 
containing three to six per cent. of salt 


yield the liquids richest in ferment and | 


capable of the highest degree of concentra- 


ions depends on the fact made known by 

Graham, that common salt is a very easily 
diffusible substance. Organic acids in com- 
bination with common salt are no better 
extraction agents than the salt alone. Five 
per cent. solutions of sodium or potassium 
sulphate are less efficacious than the same 
strength of salt solution. Potassium chlo- 
rate behaves much in the same manner as 
common salt: an excess of the chlorate, 
however, neither acts as efficiently as a 
precipitating agent nor as a preventer of 
decomposition. 

Sixty to eighty grams of calf’s stomach, 
steeped for five days in one litre of a five 
per cent. solution of common salt at ordi- 
nary temperature, yield a solution of which 
one vol. will coagulate 10,000 vols. of new 
milk at a temperature of 35° in forty min- 
utes. If the filtered solutionis treated with 
sixty to ninety grams more of stomach a 
solution of double strength is obtained; 
another repetition gives a solution of three 
times the strength of the original one. 


To prevent decomposition about 0°3 
per cent. of thymol may be added to the 
concentrated rennet extract solution. Pos- 
sibly a slight taste due to this may be de- 
tected in the finest cheese, but for the same 
reason oil of cloves is much more objec- 
tionable. Boric acid is on all accounts the 
best antiseptic to employ, and solutions to 
which it has been added may be kept in 
covered vessels for months. All extract 
solutions lose strength on keeping; during 
the first two months the solution may be- 
come thirty per cent. weaker, then the 
strength remains nearly constant for eight 
months in the case of a solution of 1: 
18,000. Alcohol is almost as good an 
antiseptic as boric acid if the solution be 
preserved in well stoppered flasks. 

Detailed experiments are given, showing 
that the time required to coagulate milk is 
inversely proportional to the strength of 
the extract solution. From this the strength 
of a solution can be determined by adding 
1c. c. tollitre of milk at 35° C. and noting 
the time required to coagulate the milk; 
this time multiplied by 10 gives the time 
for the proportion 1 : 10,000.—Dingl. Polyt. 
Journal. 

—_____0+¢—_____ 


To make Corks Air-tight and Water- 
tight. 


A GERMAN chemical journal commends 
the use of paraffine as the best method of 
making porous corks gas-tight and water- 
tight. Allow the corks to remain for about 
five minutes beneath the surface of melted 
paraffine in a suitable vessel, the corks 
being held down either by a perforated lid, 
wire screen, or similar device. Corks thus 
prepared, the writer says, can be easily cut 
and bored, have a perfectly smooth ex- 
terior, may be introduced and removed 
from the neck of a flask with ease, and 
make a perfect seal. 


———_—_— 0---e———————— 
To Restore Syrup of Iodide of Iron. 


L. Myers Connor, of Dallas, Texas, 
writes to the Louisville Medical News that 
syrup iodide iron which has become oxi- 
dized by exposure or age (known by its 
change from green to a yellowish red), due 
to the liberation of free iodine, can readily 
be made to assume its proper color by 
heating the syrup gently with fine iron wire 
free from oxide (rust). 


> e—_-_- 
The Use of Iodoform. 


FINELY powdered iodoform, or mixed 
one part to three with unguentum petrolei, 
makes an admirable application to the 
most sensitive surface, such as irritable 
ulcers, etc. It is a good rule never to ap- 
ply soap to such surfaces; even the best 
obtainable is often irritating; and water 
should be thoroughly boiled and used 
when cooling. To do away the odor of 
the iodoform, so nauseous to many, it 
may be mixed with equal parts of tannin, 
or employed in ethereal solution.—Med, 


tion, This property of dilute salt solu- | and Surg. Rep. 
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Rose Water. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

The formula of the U. 8. Pharmacopceia 
for this elegant preparation is a very good 
one. In the U. 8. Dispensatory it is stated 
that Mr. Haselden prefers the salted roses, 
believing that the water prepared from 
them is less mucilaginous, less apt to be- 


come sour, and preserving its odor better | 


than that prepared from the fresh flowers. 
This is true to a certain extent, the salting 
being beneficial; but if fresh leaves: are 
used, and salt added to the water in the 
still, a still better preparation will be ob- 
tained. If the liquid in the still contains 
common salt, the temperature of the liquid 
will be higher in proportion to the quanti- 
ty of the salt used, and this higher tem- 
perature will drive off the rose oil of the 
leaves more perfectly. 

In some shops it is the custom to pre- 
pare rose water from the oil by triturating 
the oil with carbonate of magnesia, and 
then with water, in the same manner as 
other medicated waters are prepared ac- 
cording to the formulas given in the Phar- 
macopeeia for cinnamon water, ete. There 
would be no objection to making rose water 
for culinary purposes for bakeries, confec- 
tioners, etc., after this method, but to make 
rose water in such manner for general use 
in drug stores, is certainly very objection- 
able. The preparation should be exclu- 
sively kept for bakeries, etc., and another 
quality prepared by distillation for pre- 
scription use. 

Rose-water made by trituration with 
magnesium is unfit for dissolving nitrate 
of silver or other chemical preparations 
which show a reaction with magnesia. 

A rose-water made by shaking a solution 
of oi] of rose with distilled water is in many 
cases also objectionable on account of the 
alcohol, which might increase irritation 
when a physician intended to apply a cool- 
ing preparation to irritated surfaces. 

In cases where salted leaves are not at 
hand to distill from, a good preparation 
will be obtained by distillation from pure 
oil of rose, by dropping the oil on cotton, 
and wrapping the cotton in a piece of linen 
or cotton cloth, or mixing the oil of rose 
with carbonate of magnesia or chalk, put 
ting the powder into a small linen bag tied 
with a string, and placing the whole in the 
water contained in the still. 

If the oil of rose is merely poured into 
the still it will distill over too rapidly, and 
will not be properly absorbed by the water, 
sothat the major portion of the distillate 
will not be sufficiently impregnated with 
the oil, notwithstanding the fact that more 
than enough of oil has been used to pro- 
duce a rose-water of strong flavor. Most of 
the oil will float on the surface, while 
the water will be almost destitute of flavor. 

If the oil is mixed with chalk or wrapped 
up in cotton or linen, the quick distillation 
of the oil is prevented, and so much of the 
oil retained that at the close of the opera- 
tion enough oil will be in the still to im- 
pregnate the last distillate with oil of rose 
sufficiently to make it equal in strength to 
the first obtained. 

If the still contains ten gallons of water, 
the oil should be added through the tube of 
the still in portions sufficient for about one 
gallon ata time. When one gallon of dis- 
tilled water has been obtained, another 
quantity of oil, mixed as described, can be 
added through the tube, and so on, until 
the full quantity of distilled rose-water has 
been obtained. 

By means of a still of the capacity of one 
and a half gallons, eight or ten gallons or 
more of rose-water may be distilled in one 
day, by pouring into the still one and a 
half gallons of water and the proper quan- 
tity of oil of rose for one gallon, say, six- 
teen drops of pure oil of rose of best quali- 
ty, distilling one gallon, and then adding 
through the tube one gallon of water with 
another quantity of oil (sixteen drops), and 
so on, until the desired quantity has been 


obtained. A. F. W. NEYNABER. 
——- 2->-6——— 

The Basic Characters of the Oxides of 
Phosphorus. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

In the present advanced stage of chemical 
science it may seem to be almost arrogance 
to say anything upon the above subject. 
While I admit there is but little new to 
add to what is already embodied in chemi- 
cal treatises and in the United States Dis- 
pensatory, the evidence is conclusive that 
the facts given, even in these, are unknown 
to some even pretentious chemists. 

The fact is generally recognized that 
phosphoric acid or completely oxidized 


phosphorus presents three hydrated forms 
—mono-, bi-, and tri-basic acids; that the 
monobasic acid coagulates albumen and 
throws down a white precipitate from a 
solution of argentic nitrate; that the bi- 
basic acid does not coagulate albumen, 
and throws down a white silver precipitate; 
while the tribasic variety does not coagu- 
late albumen, and throws down a yellowish 
precipitate from a solution of silver. The 
monobasic is the most unstable of these; 
with the solution of the ferric chloride it 
will temporarily form a clear solution; but 
the presence of the ferric chloride rapidly 
produces a change—the mono variety is 
transformed partially into a bibasic acid, 
and a precipitate of bibasic ferric phos- 
phate is produced. This precipitate, mixed 
with a salt of a vegetable acid, forms a so- 
luble salt of iron. The tribasic variety is 
the normal one of plant and animal organ- 
isms, and exists in everything that lives. 

If it be desired to obtain the monobasic 
acid in a chemically pure form, it is only 
necessary to burn the metalloid phosphorus 
in pure oxygen under a bell-jar. The 
snowy residue will be pure monobasic 
acid, coagulating albumen, and throwing 
down the white phosphate of silver from 
the solution of the argentic nitrate. The 
bibasic acid can be obtained by heating 
the sodium tribasic, phosphate to a high 
temperature, while the tribasic variety is 
obtained in decomposing phosphorus by 
nitric acid. The presence of nitrogen al- 
ways determines the tribasic variety. Not- 
withstanding it is stated in the United 
States Dispensatory and in works on chem- 
istry that phosphorus burned in atmo- 
spheric air produces the monobasic variety, 
I am confident that the acid thus obtained 
is partially contaminated with tribasic acid, 
although it yields the tests only of the 
monobasic variety. (See Wood & Bache’s 
United States Dispensatory, article ‘* Phos- 
phorie Acid.”’) 

Phosphorous acid is usually recognized 
by chemists as invariably tribasic. While 
this is true of it, when the acid is formed 
by placing phosphorus in a funnel in a 
moderately cool place and the acid col- 
lected in a bottle, it is not true of this acid 
developed in the absence of a nitrogenous 
principle. It will then be strictly mono- 
basic, and, if transformed into phosphoric 
acid, will coagulate albumen and give the 
white silver precipitate. 

The bases of this acid, the phosphites, 
although not extensively used as thera- 
peutical agents, are destined at no remote 
day to be recognized as of great value. 

‘* Hypophosphorous acid,” according to 
a recent English work on chemistry, ‘‘is 
monobasic, although two equivalents of 
hydrogen are necessary for its formation.” 

This acid, prepared in the usual manner 
and transformed into phosphoric acid, 
gives the monobasic test with albumen and 
the solution of nitrate of silver; and to-day 
I presume there is no intelligent chemist 
on earth who questions this fact. While 
I agree with Gmelin, Graham, Otto, Lie- 
breich, and the entire chemical world, that 
the commercial hypophosphorous acid and 
the officinal hypophosphites are monobasic, 
I deny that this basic character is inseparable 
from this acid—that if the phosphorous 
acid be developed, as stated, in a funnel in 
a cool place and robbed of an atom of 
oxygen, the hypophosphorous acid thus 
produced will be tribasic acid. This is 
proved by adding sufficient oxygen to 
transform the hypophosphorous to phos- 
phoric acid; testing then, it gives all the 
tribasic reactions. The same result can be 
obtained by first forming the so-called phos- 
phide of nitrogen by saturating the chloride 
of phosphorus with ammonia gas and gently 
heating. The snowy-white precipitate (if 
this be properly done) which is thrown 
down when added to distilled water will 
also produce the tribasic acid. It may also 
be made by dissolving phosphorus in ear- 
bon bisulphide, and then passing a current 
of nitrogen binoxide through the solution. 
If sweet almond oil be saturated with 
phosphorus, and the phosphorus decom- 
posed by binoxide of nitrogen, hypophos- 
phorous acid will be formed in union with 
the oil, as is found in the human brain and 
in the nervous system. 

It may be here stated that many chemists 
yet deny that phosphorus can exist in the hu- 
man organism in a lower state of oxidation 
than phosphoric acid, while many accept 
the conclusions of Dr. J. F. Churchill, that 
phosphorus exists in the human organism 
as hypophosphorous acid in unionwith fats, 
glycerine, alkaline, and mineral bases. 

The history of Churchill’s discoveries is 
so well known, so fully recognized, so 
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positively determined, that I sincerely pity 
any man who, with this history staring 
him in the face, has the temerity to claim 
that he first discovered that the phosphatic 
nutrient of the brain is not a phosphate, 
but a hypophosphite. 

lf my conclusions and statements be cor- 
rect, it is evident that the tribasic phos- 


phorous oxides should alone be used as | 


remedial agents. If so, it seems to me 
that it is a mistake to manufacture mono- 
basic hypophosphites, which do not repre- 
sent the normal phosphorous elements of 
the animal organism; and I would there- 
fore recommend that hypophosphorous 
acid be made from the tribasic phosphorous 
acid, and this acid, nearly neutralized by 
the alkalies, be added to the required 
amount of syrup, and this syrup be distin- 
guished from the ordinary kind as the 
syrup of the tribasic hypophosphites. 


EUREBUS. 
oe 
Solution of Iodine in Oil of Bitter 
Almonds.* 


BY E. T. BLACKWELL, M.D. 

THE want of a solution of iodine which 
shall not precipitate in the stomach, and 
especially of one which shall be easily mis- 
cible with oil, has been long felt. The 
French chemists, by a tedious process, 
made a solution in oil of sweet almonds, 
but it was liable to rancidity, while the 
large amount of the solvent necessary 
to be taken with each dose rendered it 
unacceptable. 

The writer of this article very early in 
his medical career had his thoughts turned 
towards amore complete iodizing of cod 
liver oil, thinking that the amount of iodine 
contained in this medicinal agent was too 
small to exert its full remedial power. 
Failing in his efforts to cause direct union, 
he gave up his attempt, but did not relin- 
quish the idea. 

Early in the year 1870, while engaged in 
pharmaceutical manipulations, he discov- 
ered the extreme solubility of iodine in the 
oil of bitter almonds. He was at that time 
ignorant of the reference in the United 
States Dispensatory+ to Zeller, who speaks 
of this solubility as ‘‘slow and partial.” 
His remark seems to have attracted no 
attention, yet the fact isa most valuable 
one, opening the way to many combina- 
tions of great importance to therapeutics. 

On placing together powdered iodine 
and the oil of bitter almonds the violet 
color of the former is immediately, and 
with great intensity, imparted to the lat- 
ter, and if they are aliowed to remain in 
contact for. a rather long period—two 
months or more--they unite in the propor- 
tion of one of iodine to three of the oil. 
This solution mixes freely with oils, fats, 
glycerine, alcohol, ethers, and fluid ex- 
tracts of vegetable matter, and is alone a 
most eligible concentrated preparation for 
application to parts where a thin fluid is 
liable to be swept away, as in the throat, 
the nares, vagina, and uterus, and where, 
at best, only a small amount can be made 
to adhere. As the physiological rather 
than the chemical action is desirable in a 
topical application of iodine, this prepa- 
ration merits acceptance, because it leaves 
the tissue soft and in good condition for 
absorption. 


Formula for lodized Ou of Bitter Almonds. 


R. Pulveris Iodinii..... 5j. 
Olei Amygdalze Am- 


Cg RG AG AUT CRE] a6. 5] (by weight). 
Mix, and shake occasionally for two 
months. 


This may be combined with many other 
remedies for external application to meet 
many different indications. If the pur- 
pose be to induce resolution of swollen 
glands, soap liniment may be chosen; if to 
produce counter-irritation or blistering, 
cantharidal collodion or croton oil would 
be suitable. For general external use, in 
which an emollient, unstaining, and less 
concentrated article is desirable, the iodized 
oil of almonds with glycerine fulfils all the 
indications, leaving the skin after its ap- 
plication supple and without stain. This 
is beyond comparison superior to “ iodine 
paint,” which corrugates the skin and hin- 
ders absorption, or to the greasy, uncleanly 
ointment. 


Formula for lodized Glycerine. 
R. lodized Oil of Bitter 


Almonds§....... 3j- 
Glycerine waa ss 2. 5Vij. (by weight). 
Mix. 


* From the London Medical Times. 

+ Art. Ol. Amygd. Amar., p. 614 (14th ed.). 
$ Containing twenty-five per cent, of iodine. 
§ = 15 gr. iodine. 


This is a most elegant form for external 


‘use, and may, properly diluted, be ad- 


ministered internally in doses of two mi- 
nims, = about 1-16th gr. cf iodine and 
1-5th oil of bitter almonds. 

The system is said to be best affected by 
iodine in minute doses and in exceedingly 
dilute form, asin the natural mineral wa- 
ters, all excess of the remedy being carried 
off by the emunctories. To meet this view 
an iodized water may be made: 


R. Llodized Glycerine: 42%.%..0~,. 0s reff’ 
Water. 24.7 sith sic, See soe OU 
Mix. 


This contains about the amount of iodine 
found in four pints of the water of Iodine 
Spring, Saratoga,} and has about the 
strength of Lugol’s iodine lotion. } 

A tablespoonful, containing about 1-16th 
gr. of iodine and 1-5th gr. of oil of bitter 
almonds, may be taken, diluted at pleasure, 
for a dose. 

It is, however, to the iodizing, more 
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completely than it exists in nature, of cod — 


liver oil, that the efforts of physicians and 
pharmaceutists have been bent, all feeling 
that the therapeutic value of this remedy 
would be greatly enhanced by combina- 
tion with a larger amount of iodine. - The 
discovery of the solubility of the latter 


substance in oil of bitter almonds removes — 


all the difficulty. We have only to add 
the iodized oil to the cod liver oil, and, on 


agitation, complete and permanent union 


takes place. I may add, what is well 


known, that a proprietary article, claiming — 


to be composed of cod liver oil, iodine, 
bromine, and phosphorus, has been long 
before the public, and has received quasi- 
recognition in the United States Dispensa- 
tory, and the endorsement of many physi- 
cians. This compound is, however, vended 
at a very high price. Its working formula 
is unknown to the writer, and, he pre- 
sumes, to the general pharmaceutist. The 
profession, therefore, may not be averse to 
a formula which may be filled by any phy- 
sician or druggist. The following form I 
have used for several years in making 
Todized Cod Liver Oil. 

R. lodized Oil of Bitter Al- 

TONGS: sorpdces tare aaemeere gr. XVj. 
Cod diver Onl x teenie j. 
Mix, and shake. 

A teaspoonful, containing 1-32d gr. of 
iodine and 1-10th gr. of oil of bitter al- 
monds, may be taken for a dose. 

If thirty grains of the iodized oil of bit- 
ter almonds, two drachms of phosphorated 
cod liver oil,§ and one grain of bromine 
be used to the pint of cod liver oil, the 
ingredients and proportions of foul 
will be had, plus twenty-four grains of oi 
of bitter almonds. 

Very eflicient combinations may be made 
by uniting the iodized almond oil with al- 
terative fluid extracts and potassic iodide: 

Re Pot, LOdidieaewestsoe kay Pes i: 

Ol. Aymgdale Iod........ gr. iv. 
Ext. Stillingie Fl.... ..... 3iij. 

Syr. Helianthemi....... . 3 viiss. 
Mix. Dose, coch. mag. ter in die. 


I may add that I have not discovered 


the influence of bitter almond oil as a fac- 
tor in the various prescriptions used by 
me, except as a soothing remedy. I com- 
mend them with great confidence to the 
profession, believing they will meet with 
hearty acceptance and be greatly useful. 
0 
Death from a Large Dose of Hydrate of 
Chloral. 


Dr. CARROLL, of the United States Army, 
relates in the Medical Times the case of an 
inebriate who took, at once, an ounce of 
chloral with a suicidal purpose. He was 
treated by the stomach pump and with 
stimulants. 
was continued by artificial means. ‘The 
man lived about five hours, all the time un- 
conscious. Autopsy revealed a fatty de- 
generation of the heart and liver. 

eee 
Aristocratic Remedy for Itch. 


Balsam of Peru ....... 1 ounce. 
Benzoicacid An ce 110 grains. 
Oilfoficloyes*re.ces ee 40 drops. 
Alcohol Aisa 216 drachms. 
Simple cerate......... - 7 ounces. 


Dissolve the essential oil and the ben 
zoic acid in the alcohol, and mix them with 
the cerate. Lastly, add the balsam of 
Peru. It is said to effect a cure in twenty- 
four hours: 


* = 2 gr. iodine. 

+ Analysis of Emmons. 

¢ Art. Iodinium, U. 8. D., p. 507. ¥ 
eo S. D., p. 629. 
| One per cent, } 


Respiration soon ceased, but 


” 
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Counter Practice of Medicine. 


From time to time this question comes | 


up, both here and in England, and causes 
a degree of irritation quite unnecessary 
were the matter regarded in a proper dis- 
interested spirit. In England it takes the 
shape of legal prosecution; with us the 
apothecary becomes the subject of irre- 
sponsible persecution. In either cay 
the contest grows out of selfishness. 
case in law was tried recently in London, 
before Baron Pollock, in which the Society 
of Apothecaries prosecuted, and a Mr. 
Shepperley, of Nottingham, a pharmaceu- 
tical chemist, was the defendant. The 
matter has a good deal of interest, and the 
facts and argument which follow, if well 
considered by medical men, may lead toa 
soberer view of supposed infringements 
upon the medical profession by pharma- 
ceutists who, most unwillingly, are often 
compelled to give thankless medical advice. 
Tue DrRuUGGISTS CrRCULAR has had occa- 
siou several times, in former years, to no- 
tice the complaints of physicians and their 
indignant protests against ‘‘ counter prac- 
tice.” We are indebted to our London 
contemporary,the Chemist and Druggist, for 
the following editorial notice of the Shep- 
perley case taken from the London Daily 
Telegraph : 

“The decision for the defendant is based 
on public convenience and common sense. 
In the first place, if Mr. Shepperley has 
violated the law he has erred in company 
with perhaps every chemist in the United 
Kingdom. Hardly an hour of the day 
passes without a customer entering to com- 
plain of some common ailment or accident 
—-a cough, a cut finger, a scald, a cold— 
and asking for some known and approved 
remedy. Still more frequent are the ap- 
peals of the poor for relief to their chil- 
dren suffering from a customary infantile 
illness. To put all this down by the 
strong arm of the law would inflict on the 
masses of the people considerable hard- 
ship. The head of even a middle-class 
family hesitates to call in a general practi- 
tioner whose bill at Christmas may be 
swollen by visits sometimes repeated be- 
yond the necessity of the case; and how 
much more do the needy shrink from in- 
curring such expense! They know as a 
matter of fact that both as regards them- 
selves and their children there are ailments 
that simply require a little medicine 
promptly given ; and, instead of summon- 
ing the doctor, or calling at his house on 
the chance of seeing him, they enter the 
next chemist’s shop, and for a few pence 
obtain at once the means of cure. Re- 
course to a doctor in such cases, means not 
only loss of money, but loss of time—in a 
double sense. The professional man may 
not be at home or cannot come immediate- 
ly when called ; while the chemist is al- 
ways behind his counter. In addition, a 
working man cannot give up half a day 
waiting at his own house or in the doctor’s 
ante-room, while he can easily call at a 
shop on his way to or from work. A still 
more important consideration is involved. 
If we prohibit the chemist from seeing 
customers and selecting medicine for them, 
we shut off from the poorcheap and ready 
medical assistance, and thus force upon 
them one of two alternatives—expensive 
treatment or neglect. The latter will 
probably be preferred, and thus many a 
slight indisposition will grow uncared for 
into a grave illness, causing heavy loss and 
requiring in the long run first-rate medical 
advice. We often see this result among 
the poorer middle class. No people so se- 
verely suffer from want of medical aid as 
those whom we may call the ‘genteel 
poor.’ They do not belong, like artisans, 
to sick clubs ; they shrink from contact 
with the crowds who besiege the doors of 
the great hospitals ; they are ashamed to 


Visit a physician at the hours he devotes to 


atuitous advice. If they have ‘seen 

etter gaye: they remember bitterly when 
they need not have had recourse to these 
devices of the necessitous. They cannot 
command the guinea fee for the regular 
physician, and they. anticipate with dread 
the bill of the general practitioner, who, if 
once called in to a chronic case, may come 
ey after day, adding each time to their 
obligations. Consequently, there is among 
these classes almost as great a need for the 
cheap and ready help of the chemist as 
among artisans. Nor is it any wonder 
that they prefer his aid and advice. He is 
their neighbor, and he probably knows, or 
soon learns, all about them. He can—re- 
membering the rheumatism last year, or 
the child’s cough in the winter—drop a 
word of warning that strikes home, Be- 


sides, he is easily visited and easily seen. 
There is another advantage in the chem- 
ist’s shop. A working man, with his lim- 
ited income, may not be able to afford a 
regular fee for advice, and yet may be 
ashamed to class himself with the gratui- 
tous patients of the hospital, or the out- 
door paupers who call in the parish doctor. 
The chemist supplies a middle way, for, 
though he does not charge much, his 
patients are not humiliated or pauperized 
by consulting him, as they pay full price 
for what they have. Are we, by prohibit- 
ing his useful services, to divide all sick 
people into two classes—those who, at the 
hospitals or ‘on the parish,’ pay nothing, 
and those who must call in and fee a medi- 
calman ? Such a course seems to us in- 
judicious, since it would impose on the 
needy heavy burdens, tempt them to neglect 
the first symptoms of illness, or force them 
down into the ranks of those who rely on 
charity for medical advice. 

“Tt is curious enough that the struggle 
now made by chemists to retain the right 
to attend to trivial cases was once carried 
on by the apothecaries themselves. Nearly 
200 years ago an action closely resembling 
that just decided before Baron Pollock 
was tried in London, only on that occasion 
the defendant was an apothecary, prose- 
cuted by the physicians, because he had 
dared to give medical advice. Upon the 
present occasion the defendant is a chemist, 
prosecuted by the apothecaries for similar 
assertion of right. Yet the origin of 
apothecaries, as the statute book shows, 
was that in the olden time they supple- 
mented the work of the regular surgeons, 
and fulfilled the humble functions now dis- 
charged by the chemist. For this they 
were harassed by the regular practitioners 
of the day. In the preamble of an Act 
passed in the reign of Henry VIIL., it is 
said of the surgeons of London that they 
have ‘sued, troubled, and vexed divers 
honest persons whom God has endued with 
the knowledge of the nature, kind, and 
operation of certain herbs, roots, and 
waters, and the using and ministering of 
them to such as had been pained with 
customable diseases "—words that curiously 
fit the recent action of the Society of 
Apothecaries against the chemists and 
druggists. The Act goes on to declare 
that it shall be lawful for such persons to 
‘practise, use, and minister’ their skill 
and drugs ‘according to their cunning, 
experience, and knowledge.’ It was not, 
however, until 1703 that the legal right of 
the apothecaries to give medical advice— 
or rather to act on their own medical ex- 
amination—was fully recognized by law. 
The statute of 1858 further raised them, 
and many as general practitioners have 
left the old name and status long behind. 
Now, having gone up the ladder them- 
selves, it would seem that they desire to 
throw it down, lest the chemist and drug- 
gist should follow in their steps. It cer- 
tainly is not for the interest of the public 
that this should be accomplished. We 
cannot be too severe on unqualified medi- 
cal men or quacks who trade on the igno 
rance and fears of nervous people. But 
there never can be any danger in the hum- 
ble work of the chemist, judging for him- 
self the right remedy for slight symptoms 
or common complaints. He is, in the na- 
ture of things, shut out from serious prac- 
tice. Noman or woman really ill could 
or would come out of doorsto be treated. 
The natural tendency of every chemist is 
to send any case of advanced illness to the 
regular doctor, for he loses nothing by it, 
because the medicines to be taken will, as 
arule, be obtained at his own shop. If, 
however, we compelled him to do this in 
all cases, we should simply deprive the 
people of the services of one who, through 
his varied and extended experience, is 
sometimes well able to know the character 
of the illness presented to his observation. 
Medicine is a great science, and surgery is 
a great art; but they are not all science 
and not all art. There is much that is ob- 
scure and much that is incalculable and 
uncertain about both. The best practi- 
tioners acknowledge that nature often puz- 
zles them by recoveries and baffles them 
when they expect a cure. Experience 
here comes in to supplement scientific in- 
ference ; and a chemist like Mr. Shepper- 
ley, who makes up taousands of prescrip- 
tions in a year, sees scores of customers 
daily, and hears of hundreds of cases, 
must inevitably acquire a large amount of 
useful knowledge relative to the healing 
art. He may not have the science or the 
skill to treat a difficult or grave disease, 
but he must be wonderfully unobseryant 


or abnormally dull if he cannot detect and 
deal with early symptoms or slight ail- 
ments as well as any physician. Then, if 
the attack passes into something serious, 
is it not a distinct advantage for the doctor 
to be able to refer to a person who knows 
something of the case, much of the pa- 
tient’s constitution and antecedents, and 
who understands the nature of the drugs 
to be used? In this new fight for medical 
liberty we sincerely hope that the chemists 
will finally be as successful against the 
apothecaries as the apothecaries were 
against the physicians in 1703.” 


The Origin of Yellow Fever. 

Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chicago, who oc- 
cupies a distinguished position in medicine, 
published in the Maryland Medical Journal 
of October last an article on the subject of 
yellow fever, which from its completeness 
both in its facts and reasonings may be 
considered as several steps toward a true 
conclusion respecting the cause, origin, 
and contagiousness of this terrible disease. 
A medical commission, whose business it 
is to get at all the facts touching this 
question, will reach, it is hoped, a just and 
logical result, and suggest proper measures 
for effectually preventing, hereafter, the 
occurrence of the epidemic. It is really a 
disgrace to the medical profession that so 
dreadful a scourge, and, as happened last 
year, that ravaged a vast geographical 
section of the southern country, and to a 
great extent demoralized both North and 
South, should be so little understood in its 
essential nature, and the philosophical me- 
thods of treatment quite as little compre- 
hended. Says Dr. Davis: 

1st. The essential cause of the disease, 
whether animal, vegetable, or chemical, 
depends for its development and propaga- 
tion or spread, on conditions of a strictly 
local character found co existing only 
within certain geographical limits. 

2d. The most important of the necessary 
co-existing conditions so far as ascertained, 
are, continuous high temperature, excess 
of atmospheric moisture; the presence in 
the atmosphere of the products of vegetable 
or animal decomposition; and such geo- 
graphical position in relation to latitude 
and altitude as to secure a great predomi- 
nance of the warm over the cold season 
of the year. The absence of any one of 
the first three conditions here named posi- 
tively prevents the development or spread 
of the disease. In that part of the north- 
western coast of Africa bordering on the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and the 
West India Islands where these conditions 
always co-exist in a prominent degree, the 
disease is indigenous or endemic, prevailing 
more or less during the warm season of 
almost every year. While within certain 
limits both north and south of the region 
just named the cause of the disease may be 
either developed locally or imported from 
other places and spread, whenever a season 
occurs in which the essential conditions 
co-exist in an unusual degree. 

3d. Asall the known conditions essential 
to the development and spread of the 
disease, pertain to the atmosphere, it is 
plain that the essential cause must be de- 
veloped in the atmosphere and not in the 
living human body. Consequently, if 
such cause spreads or becomes transferable 
from one place to another, it is solely by 
atmospheric infection and not from per- 
sonal contagion. And no amount of atmo- 
spheric infection by importation or other- 
wise can propagate the disease or its 
causes, in any locality where the atmo- 
sphere does not contain the required tem- 
perature and local impurities. 

4th. The causes and conditions giving 
tise to the disease being exclusively of 
local atmospheric origin, are neither de- 
veloped in nor evolved from the bodies of 
the sick, and hence the transference of 
any number of persons whether sick or 
well from infected places, to localities 
where the essential atmospheric conditions 
do not exist, never has and never can pro 
pagate the disease in the latter places. 

Dr. Davis does not claim novelty for 
the foregoing propositions. On the con- 
trary, he says, they vary but little from the 
conclusions drawn by nearly all writers 
who have given the subject an impartial 
investigation during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. Yet, if true, they afford a 
basis for, or guide to, the adoption of sani- 
tary measures of the highest value and 
efliciency, and entirely consistent with the 
principles of humanity, as well as the 
business interests of the country. 

They clearly indicate that the first and 
most important of all the measures for 


preventing the development of yellow 
fever inany given place, either locally or 
by importation, are such as will remove 
one or more of the conditions necessary 
for the production or spread of the disease. 
Of these conditions, the one most readily 
under human control, is the contamination 
of the atmosphere from local sources of 
vegetable and animal decomposition. It 
is well known that the chief sources of 
such decomposition are, imperfect and un- 
cleanly sewers or cess-pools; foul and 
stagnant water; and low, moist ground 
rich in vegetable matter. 

To remove these sources of atmospheric 
impurity early in each year, and keep them 
thoroughly removed until the close of the 
warm season, and thereby prevent the 
supply of local material on which the es- 
sential cause of yellow fever depends for 
its propagation, is the only reliable safe- 
guard against the development of this 
disease in any place within the geographi- 
cal range of its prevalence. If this is 
neglected until the atmosphere of any 
locality becomes filled with miasms as a 
pabulum for the fever poison, and the 
summer temperature prove continuously 
high, the disease will prevail and spread 
in defiance of all the inland quarantines 
that can be devised. But if a sufficient 
degree of cleanliness in regard to streets, 
alleys, gutters, sewers, and stagnant wa 
ters, to prevent the atmosphere from be- 
coming filled with the products of decom- 
position and impurities, is accomplished 
early in the season and faithfully main- 
tained until the frosts of autumn, there 
will be no danger of the prevalence of yel- 
low fever, either by importation or other- 
wise. The point of vital importance is 
to prevent the development of the noxious 
material that constitutes the pabulum on 
which the essential cause of the disease 
feeds or out of which it originates. The 
mistake which is constantly being made 
by those having charge of sanitary matters 
in almost every locality, is the delay in 
executing the necessary measures of 
cleanliness, disinfection, and drainage, 
until so late in the season that the processes 
of fermentation, decomposition, and 
change in the loca] accumulations of moist 
organic matter, have already begun and 
impregnated the atmosphere with their 
poisonous products. 

The second series of preventive mea- 
sures of great importance are suggested by 
the third and fourth propositions stated 
above, and are as follows: 

1st. The municipal and health authori- 
ties of every important city or town on 
the coast of the gulf, from the Mexican 
boundary to Charleston on the Atlantic; 
on the Mississippi from New Orleans to 
St. Louis; on the Red River below Shreve- 
port; on the Ohio below Pittsburg; and 
on the principal lines of railroad in im- 
mediate connection with such cities and 
towns, should deliberately select the near- 
est unoccupied, dry, elevated place, con- 
taining pure air and good water, and as 
readily accessible as possible, to which 
all families willing to go could be speedily 
removed from an infected street or section 
of a town or city, and accommodated in 
tents or other temporary structures until 
they could safely return to their homes. 

Wherever this principle of speedy 
removal was acted upon by our army it 
proved entirely successful in stopping the 
spread of the disease among the soldiers; 
and its imperfect and limited adoption at 
Memphis the present season has been of 
great value. 

2d. The same principles apply to com- 
merce and business. There is no positive 
evidence whatever that the disease is ever 
transmitted by simple contact with the 
sick, nor by either articles of clothing or 
merchandise that have been freely exposed 
to the air outside of an infected locality. 
It is only when the infected air of the 
locality where the disease is prevailing is 
shut up in the hold or apartments of a 
ship, boat, or car, or boxed up with goods 
in boxes or trunks, that it can be carried 
to distant places and retain its active pro- 
perties. And even when so carried, it 
must be let out in an atmosphere in the 
new locality at the proper high tempera- 
ture and containing the necessary local 
miasms or impurities, or it becomes utterly 
harmless. All that is necessary, therefore, 
is to have all ships, boats, and cars carrying 
freights, stopped at suitable places outside 
of populous towns, inspected; all parts 


thoroughly ventilated and cleansed; and 
where goods had been packed in bales, 
boxes, or trunks, the same opened and 
aired before they are received by the par- 
ties to whom they are consigned. 
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The Great Geysers of California. 
BY RICHARD V. MATTISON.* 


As we cross the rustic bridge of logs, and 
gain entrance to the Geyser trail, there 
flashes over us the thought that we have 
been there in years gone by. Yes, it is the 
same familiar odor with which we long 
ago became acquainted, while a student in 
the laboratory of the College of Pharmacy 
—the fumes of hydrogen sulphide, sulphu- 
rous acid, ete., make a combination which 
to become acquainted with is always to 
remember. 

On either side the banks stretch far away 
up the mountain, and we place a hand on 
the hot vermilion which tints the face of 
the serpentine cliff whose cheeks are now 
too pale from the magnesium salts so 
abundantly strewn around. In _ front 
of us is a grotto, lined with the long, silky, 
asbestos-like needles of magnesium sul- 
phate; the floor is carpeted with the fer- 
rous salts, the green tint of which is reliey- 
ed by the yellow and brown of the ferric 
compounds, and the cerulean of the copper 
combinations. Alum crystals are on every 
hand, and as we touch our lips to the wa- 
ters of the boiling stream at our feet, we 
think the taste as familiar as was the odor 
upon our first entrance; it is that of am- 
monio-ferric alum, though here the salt is 
a magnesio-ferric one. 

The rock formation of the whole region 
is a mixture of stratified and igneous vari- 
eties, the cinnabar occurring here as it does 
usually, in veins among the serpentine, 
iron and copper as usual existing with it, 
and as the whole undergoes decomposi- 
tion, the imagination must picture the va- 
rious tints produced. A few paces in 
front is a circular basin about ten feet in 
diameter, where the water boils unceas- 
ingly year after year. It is called the 
Witches’ Caldron, and we cooked eggs in 
it after three minutes’ exposure; just be- 
yond the steam issues forth in a stream of 
six inches diameter, with the regular puff! 
pull! puff! of an exhaust pipe from an 
ordinary engine. Some idea of the 
strength of this discharge may be had from 
the fact that a stout alpstick, weighing six 
pounds, was repeatedly raised from eight 
to twelve inches by the violence of the 
puff and thrown to one side, and a hand- 
kerchief was earried fully ten feet by the 
violence of the discharge. Under our 
feet and upon every side are numerous 
apertures, called ‘‘blow holes,” from 
which the steam issues with varying force. 
Most of these blow holes are lined with the 
most perfect crystals of the purest sulphur 
in needle-shaped oblique rhombic prisms; 
steam issues from every side, and in the 
early morning, in many places, it is 
scarcely possible to obtain secure footing 
upon the slippery rocks, so enveloped are 
we in clouds of steam, while the heat is 
intense and the ground rumbles beneath 
our feet, reminding us of the stamp mills 
of the quartz mining districts. The quartz 
veins here remain intact, the magnesium 
silicate being dissolved and the mercuric 
sulphide disintegrated, leaving the rock of 
a peculiar honey-combed appearance, 
while by the side of the boiling stream at 
our feet mingles another stream of the 
coldest water. To our right, as we pass 
along, we find the fountain of ‘‘eye wa- 
ter,” which is of a slight astringent cha- 
racter, while further on a basin of so- 
called ink is discovered, consisting of a 
finely disseminated mixture of mercurous 
sulphide with the acidulated water. 

The water passing through the canon is 
so distinctly acid as to instantly remove 
the color from the clothes where it splashes 
upon them; these spots afterward easily 
develop into holes upon very slight induce- 
ment after drying. Upon either side of 
the cafon, rising one after another, are 
brilliant crusts of alum tinged with ferrous 
and 
along the sides of the stream are full to 
overflowing with boiling, seething, villain- 
ous chemical concoctions, their sides 
decked with the varied colors of the nu- 
merous crystal efflorescences. Sulphur here 
is in his element, the whole family is 
represented of almost every ending and 
color. A few miles below we have the 
remains of an extinct geyser, now the 
Pluton Sulphur Mines, while at Sulphur 
Banks is another, and a few miles above, 
still in Pluton Cation, there is another small 
geyser, the steam from which in the cool, 
brisk air of the early morning can be seen 
for miles. When they become extinct, 
the remaining debris is profitably worked 


* From a paper read at the meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, January 2d, 1879. 


cupric salts, and the rocky basins | 


for both sulphur and mercury. The cause 
of the violent ebullition is chemical action 
intensified by the action of the water; the 
groundwork of the geyser patches is an 
easily decomposed serpentine, holding with 
it mercuric, ferrous and cupric sulphides. 
We believe the heat is generated by their 
decomposition and not from any volcanic 
action, as seems the universal belief of the 
dwellers in and around the region. 


eee 
The Carbon Series of Compounds. 


CHEMISTRY is able to separate organic 
carbon compounds into divisions. Every 
body of the organic type is built upon the 
elementary body of carbon. This element 
possesses the property of combining with 
itself, by which circumstance it is able, by 
its combination with other elements, to 
produce distinct series of compounds that 
are classified, in accordance with this law, 
into monocarbons, dicarbons, and so on- 
wards. Take as an illustration the names 
of the first five series : 


Methyl series: the carbon stands as 1—C 


Ethyl series: «s cs rat Qs 
Propy] series: 3 es 3—C, 
Buty! series: Ww 2, Os 
Amy] series: . se 5—C; 


—and thus continues up to the Melissyl 
series, where the carbon stands Cs.. Each 
one of these groups, as well as the higher 
ones, possesses an analogous compound 
called an alcohol. Thus, methylic alcohol 
(wocd spirit or naphtha), ethylic alcohol (or- 
dinary alcohol), propylic and butylic alco- 
hols, and amylic (fusel oil or potato spirit). 
The difference of the carbon may be seen 
by burning them in spirit lamps: the 
methylic burns with little light and no 
smoke, not soiling a white plate ; the ethy- 
lic givesa faint trace of blackness from 
carbon unconsumed; the propylic and 
butylic give smokier flames, and yield con- 
siderable deposit; while the amylic burns 
dull and heavy, its light struggling through 
the dense vapor, yielding enough of un- 
burnt carbon to cover the white plate in a 
few seconds of time. 

In combining with other elementary 
bodies to produce the monocarbon series, 
the carbon forms first a union with hydro- 
gen, producing a new and basic substance 
called a radical. When the carbon of this 
series combines with 3 atoms of hydrogen, 
it produces the radical methyl CHs;, from 
which various compounds may be made, as 
follows: 


Hydride of methyl (marsh gas) CH;H 


Chloride of methyl. .......... CH;Cl 
Todide of methiylac «2% Serie CHI 
Bromide of methyl............ CH;Br 
Fluoride of methyl.... ...... CH;F1 
Cyanide of methyl............ CH;CN 
Nitrite of methyl] ............. CH; NO» 
Methylic alcohol.............. CH;HO 


The radical in these remains always the 
same, and these compounds are, in fact, 
the salts of the radical. 

If the hydride of methyl (or marsh gas), 
in which the carbon molecule is said to be 
saturated with hydrogen, be subjected to 
the action of chlorine, the chlorine can be 
made to replace the hydrogen as follows: 
If one part of hydrogen be replaced by 
chlorine we have chloride of methyl, CH; 
Cl; if two parts of the hydrogen be re- 
placed by chlorine, we have a new radical, 
methylene, CH., combined with two of 
chlorine, forming the bichloride of methy- 
lene, CH,Cl, (a powerful anesthetic, which 
was tried some years ago by Dr. Richard- 
son, with great success as a substitute for 
chloroform). If three partsof hydrogen be 
replaced by chlorine, we have the radical 
formyl] CH, with thee of chlorine, forming 
the trichloride of formyl or chloroform, 
CHCl, ; if the whole of the hydrogen be 
replaced by chlorine, expunging altogether 
the radicals of carbon with hydrogen, the 
resultant compound is the tetrachloride of 
carbon, CCl, All these compounds possess 
the power of producing anesthesia when 
inhaled as vapors. 


oe 
Test for Glycerine. 


A FEW years since Dr. M. W. [es pub 
lished a new and delicate test for boracic 
acid, namely, the intense green color im- 
parted to the flame by a borate when 
moistened with glycerine. It seems that 
this test may be reversed and used for de- 
tecting glycerine. Care must be taken to 
see that the.borate employed does not give 
this green color without glycerine. It is 


said that one per cent. of glycerine in milk, 
and one-tenth in beer can be detected in 
, this manner, 


Alum in Baking Powders. 
On page 199 of Tue Drueeists Crrcv- 
LAR for 1878, may be found essentially what 
Mr. Mott had to say on the subject of alum 
in bread. It is now charged against him 
that his outcry against alum as an adulte- 
rant was instigated in the interests of a 
certain company in this city who have the 
pure baking powders to sell. Mr. Henry 
Pemberton, a correspondent in a late num- 
ber of the Scientific American, has found it 
convenient to answer Mr. Mott, and, we 
should say, leaves nothing more to be said. 
There is, according to his showing, no 
alum in bread at all, although alum may 
have been in the powder! This is the 
manner Mr. P. deals with the matter : 


No one will deny for an instant that 
alum by itself has a powerful effect upon 
the membranes of the human system. If 
he has any doubt on the subject, let him 
taste a minute particle. Even when taken 
in the smallest quantities—so small that it 
cannot be tasted in the bread—it may be 
more or less injurious, especially when 
taken successively for a continued period, 
as would be the case with the daily custo- 
mer of any baker using it. The behavior 
in this way of mere traces of various salts 
upon the system is well illustrated in the 
case of drinking waters, as almost every 
one has experienced in the change of water 
involved in travelling, visiting summer re- 
sorts, ete. 

The presence of alum in bread, therefore, 
cannot but be open to objection. 

The presence of alum in baking pow- 
ders is a question altogether different ; a 
point which seems to be overlooked in 
nearly all articles on this subject. 

The second active ingredient in baking 
powders is bicarbonate of soda, generally 
present in quantities equal in weight to 
the alum present (as shown by Professor 
Mott’s analyses). 

Alum being a salt with an ‘‘acid reac- 
tion” (to speak technically), acts on the 
soda in the same way that a free acid 
would. Both the soda and alum are com- 
pletely and entirely destroyed as such, the 
results of the reaction being : 

1. Carbonic acid gas; the agent that 
causes the bread to ‘“‘ rise.” 

2. Sulphate of soda. 

3. Precipitated and insoluble alumina. 

None of these three have any more re- 
semblance to alum, in their appearance or 
behavior, than they have to quinine, sugar, 
or common salt. 

One might as well suppose that because 
caustic soda (better known as ‘‘ concen- 
trated lye”’) is a powerful and strong alkali, 
therefore soap, which is made largely 
from it, would bea dangerous article to 
have about on our washstands. Or that 
because muriatic acid isa very disagree- 
able and corrosive acid, therefore common 
salt (which can be made from it and the 
above caustic soda) should be banished 
from our salt cellars. 

But we have not yet reached the root of 
this matter. The question still to be set- 
tled is: Have these three resulting com- 
pounds in the bread any action upon the 
system, and if so, of what nature is their 
action ? 

As already stated, the results of the re- 
action are (1) carbonic acid, (2) alumina, 
and (3) sulphate of soda. 

The first is, of course, the same as the 
carbonic acid from yeast, or from any 
baking powder. 

The alumina is a white, gelatinous, in- 
soluble substance, which is scarcely, if at 
all, dissolved by the weaker acids, especial- 
ly after having been heated, and would, 
therefore, most probably pass through the 
system, unaffected by the juices of the 
stomach, as a simple inert substance. The 
total amount present is about one-tenth of 
one per cent. of the weight of the bread. 

The sulphate of soda has precisely the 
same action upon the system that the Ro- 
chelle salt resulting from the cream of tar- 
tar baking powder has. With this excep- 
tion, that the former is somewhat stronger 
in its action, both belong to the class of 
bodies known as “ purgatives.”* 

So that it may be truthfully and con- 
scientiously stated that whatever effect a 
‘‘cream of tartar” baking powder may 
have upon the system, an “‘ alum” baking 
powder will likewise have, only in a some- 
what higher degree ; and that alum in 
bread, and sulphate of soda in biscuits, 


*See United States Dispensatory. The small 
percentage of sulphate of potash, or of ammonia, 
present (according to whether the alum used is pot- 
ash or ammonia alum), will not alter the result. 
The potash salt is alsoa mild purgative. Theaction 
of the ammonia sulphate is not given, 


are two utterly and entirely different ques- 
tions. 

It is frequently the case that many in- 
ventions and new articles of commerce, 
although possessing much intrinsic value, 
have to come in contact with popular 
prejudice or a sort of “orthodox” scien- 
tific opposition, resulting from a mistaken 
or partial view of the question. 

Such was the case with artificial butter, 
and also with the much discussed ‘‘ car. 
bonic oxide” in water gas. It appears to 
me that the subject of this article is a chip 
of the same block. 

It seems hardly a compliment to the 
common sense of our American manufac- 
turers, that they should be credited with 
putting forth an article used almost daily 
in many households, that has properties so 
virulent and effects so injurious as the 
‘‘popular” view of this subject would 
lead us to suppose it possesses. 

—— 


Filtering Water. 


Dr. Nouter, Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene at Netley Army School, has ar 
rived at the following results as the con 
clusion of an elaborate series of experi- 
ments: 


1. Filtration through sand is simply 
mechanical for the most part, and not to 
be depended on as a purifier. 

2. Water may be purified by animal 
charcoal to a large extent; that its action is 
extremely rapid on decomposed organic 
matter; that fresh organic matter passes 
through unchanged; and that water should 
on no account be stored after filtration, as_ 
this matter subsequently decomposes, giy- 
ing rise to low organisms. It is advisable 
not to leave the water in contact with the 
animal charcoal for a Jengthened period, as 
it again takesup impurities from the me- 
dium. 

3. That spongy iron is undoubtedly the 
best filtering material. Its action is not so 
rapid as charcoal, but there is no dangerin 
prolonging the contact with the water. As 
far as my experiments go, it is the only 
safe filtering medium we have at present. 
It appears to act on all organic matter, 
whether fresh or decomposed, whereas 
charcoal acts more as a dialyzer when col- 
loidal substances are fresh and in a state of 
extreme dilution, and are certain to decom- 
pose after filtration. : 

One feature of filtering through charcoal 
must not be lost sight of—that charcoal 
becomes exhausted of its oxygen, and that 
foul gases held in solution by the water 
may replace it. Its action is iimited, and 
it requires constant attention. 

[The carbon tilters for ordinary purposes 
are coming into common use. They are 
very convenient for purifying water and 
for various other purposes, and may often 
be employed about a pharmacy, and will 
do good service. They are made, it is said, 
by taking 60 parts of coke, 20 of animal 
carbon, 10 of charcoal, and 10 of pipe 
clay. Asbestos may be used instead of 
clay. The ingredients are finely powdered, 
passed through a sieve, and thoroughly 
mixed while drying. They are then mixed 
with as much molasses as may be needed to 
form a plastic mass—about as much as 
the dry powder in bulk. This dough 
is well worked and shaped into cylinders, 
discs, or plates. Other ingredients are 
sometimes used, but the intention in all 
cases is to have an extremely porous 
substance of which carbon is the ba- 
sis. Liquid pitch may take the place of 
molasses. When the mass has been wrought 
into the desired form and allowed to dry, | 
it is burnt until it has become com- 
pletely carbonized—that is to say, until all 
the combustible material has been con- 
sumed, leaving, as it were, only a skeleton 
form of animal carbon and clay, perfectly 
porous, to constitute the filter. The per- 
colation is from without toward the inte- 
rior, which is hollow, but is provided with 
an outlet for the filtered water. The bulk 
of the impurities are lodged on the outside, 
and, after a time, will choke up the pores 
and arrest the process. This matter may 
be removed by scraping; or, what 18 
easier and better, a few minutes’ brisk 
boiling will restore the filter to its original 
clean condition. DruGarsts CrrcuLAR.] 
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Crucibles. 


A wWRITeR in the Tron Age contributes 
the following useful hints upon the use of 
crucibles for the fusion of metals : 

All the metals and alloys of metals, with 
the exception of iron and the very fusible 
metals, are melted incrucibles. There are 
several different kinds of crucibles. The 
principal ones in use are the Hessian pots, 
the English brown or clay pots, the Cor- 
nish and the Wedgwood crucibles—all 
extensively used for melting alloys of 
brass bell-metal, gun-metal, etc., but they 
are very brittle, and seldom stand more 
than one heat; yet they are generally sold 
cheap, and some founders prefer to use a 
erucible only once, as.they think it more 
safe, for crucibles often crack or burn 
through on the second heat. The best 
erucibles for all kind of alloys are the 
black-lead crucibles. These crucibles are 
sold higher than any of the clay crucibles, 
but they are more refractory than the clay 
crucibles, and may be used for three or 
more successive heats without any danger 
of their cracking or burning through. 
They are not so open and porous as the 
clay crucibles, and do not absorb so much 
of the metal, and for this reason they are 
to be preferred for melting valuable 
metals. When about to use a crucible it 
should be heated gradually by putting it in 
the furnace when the fire is started, or by 


_ setting it on the top of the tile or covering 


of the furnace, with the mouth down ; it 


| should be heated in this way until it is 


| almost too hot to hold in the hands. 
_ fore it is put into the hot furnace some 


Be- 


founders always stand a firebrick on its 


_ end in the bottom of the furnace to set the 


crucible on. This prevents the crucible 
from settling with the fuel as it is burnt 
away. This way of supporting the cruci- 
ble is a good idea when the furnace has a 


| poor draught and the metal melted slowly, 


and it is necessary to replenish the fuel 
before the metal can be melted; but in 
furnaces where the metal is melted quickly, 


_ and it is not necessary to replenish the fuel 


in the middle of the heat, the crucible 


| should be allowed to settle with the fuel, 


as the heat will then be more concentrated 
upon it. After the metal has been poured 
from the crucible into the mould or ingot, 


_ the crucible should always be returned to 


the furnace, and allowed to cool off with 
the furnace to prevent it from cracking. 
In forming alloys of brass, etc., a cover 
or lid for the crucible is seldom used, but 
a covering of charcoal or some kind of 
flux is generally used for the metal. The 


| metal to be melted in the crucible is gen- 


erally packed into the crucible before it is 
put into the furnace, and when it is de- 


' sirable to put in more metal after the metal 


‘ nel-shaped pipe. 


has been fused, it is putin with the tongs, if 
the metal is in large pieces, but when the 
metal to be added is in small pieces it is 
put into the crucible through a long fun- 
The small end of this 


| pipe is used for putting metals into the 
' crucible, and the large end is used for 


covering the crucible to prevent the small 


' pieces of fuel from falling into the cruci- 
’ ble. 


———_ee—_____ 
Mending Platinum Cruocibles. 


SomE months ago I (Thos. Garcide, in 
the Uhemical News) had a platinum dish, 


_ which had asmall hole on the side near 
the bottom, and the dish was consequently 


useless for most purposes. I was about 
to consign it to the old platinum, when it 


| Struck me, this metal being ‘‘ weldable,” I 


| might manage to repair it. Having already 
-amould for this dish, made of plaster of 


Paris, and not 
admirably as an anvil. 


this served 
I then cut a piece 
of moderately thin platinum foil, about 3 
mm. diameter, and rubbed this and the 


of wood, 


| part of the dish where the hole was with 


sea-sand until perfectly bright and clean. 
Having fixed the dish and its mould in an 
upright position, I laid the platinum foil 
over the hole and directed the flame from 
a table blowpipe upon the spot. A pair of 
Scissors served as a hammer, and by gently 
tapping with these the two pieces of plati- 
num united perfectiy, and made so neat a 
Joint that one wouid scarcely observe it 
unless one’s attention was called to it. I 
have used the dish for all kinds of pur- 
poses since, but the union is as good as 
ever. In the above operation the plaster 
of Paris mould, although very dry, was 
Split and cracked by the heat in al! direc- 
ons, nevertheless it had sufticient cohe- 
sion to last until the operation was con- 
cluded. I find that platinum wires are 
Very easily joined in this way. 


Electric Illumination. 

ARE we on the eve of another great dis- 
covery? There is no limit to human inge- 
nuity. What is most wanted by the modern 
world is sure to be found. Busy brains 
are never at rest. Ardent minds seize upon 
new ideas and give them form and features 
that astonish like inspirations. The fresh- 
est project for adding to the conveniences 
of life proposes to lay aside gas for lighting 
houses, and substitute light produced by 
electricity. The civilized world is just 
now agog to see this wonder achieved. It 
is thought, since Edison has taken the 
matter in hand, that it is about as good as 
done. The holders of gas stocks are ready 
for a sacrifice. Below we insert an extract 
from a lecture delivered before the New 
York Academy of Sciences, by Professor 
Charles Seeley, in which he gives a sum- 
mary of the literary history of electric 
light. He showed what has been done 
already to this end, and we may infer what 
is likely to be done hereafter. 


“The electric light,” he said, ‘“‘is sup- 
posed by many to be among the most 
recent of electrical inventions. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, early in this century, exhibited 
the electric arc; in 1810 he employed for 
the purpose a galvanic battery of 3,0U0 cells. 
Since that time it has been familiar to the 
professors of chemistry and their students 
at all the large colleges; but it was re- 
garded only as a curious fact or a brilliant 
illustration of science. Its great cost at 
first and the annoyances of its management 
did not give a resting place for the sugges- 
tion that it would become a useful light. 
Probably Davy was also the first to obtain 
the electric light from incandescent plati- 
num and carbon. In the year 1840 we com- 
menced to have greatly improved generators 
of electricity, and so electricity came to be 
cheaper and more manageable. In i844 
the first patent was issued, and that to an 
American—Mr. Starr. From that year 
there has been a stream of patents con- 
stantly increasing in volume. The elec- 
trical generators have been steadily im- 
proved, and the conditions of producing 
the electrical light are better understood. 
Electricity is now cheap, and we know how 
to use it. ‘To-day the solid and permanent 
success of the electric light is achieved and 
guaranteed. Experience in its constant use 
as a lighthouse beacon extends back 15 
years. Itis used and approved for the 
lighting of streets, theatres, workshops, 
and mines, I consider it established also 
that all the desirable qualities and properties 
of gaslight are found in the electric light, 
and that the latter has other desirable 
qualities in addition. The relative cost of 
equal quantities of gaslight and electric 
light will generally determine which shall 
be used; but there are many cases in 
which the advantages of electric light are 
so conspicuous that gaslight will not be 
thought of. 


“‘T have given considerable attention to 
the cost of electric light, and I had intend- 
ed to bring here the results, in a tabular 
form, of the best experiments. But the 
results are very discordant, and appear at 
first sight to show that the experimenters 
were incompetent or untruthful. The 
steam engine, or other motor, is used to 
produce light through electricity. Horse 
power is invested or put in, and light is 
taken out, and in the experiments it is 
supposed that the two are in such relation 
that one measures the other. In one set of 
experiments, 100 candles are the produce 
of the horse power; in another set 2,000 
candles, and the whole range between 100 
and 2,000 may be filled out from the results 
of other experiments. The fact is that in 
such cases the correspondence between 
light and mechanical power has been mis- 
understood and exaggerated. All of the 
light may be traced to the power, but if 
we start from the power we find that it 
leaks away at every step, and the part 
that remains in the light may be very little 
indeed. ‘The experimental data are im- 
portant as showing the cost of electric light 
when produced under certain poorly de 
fined conditions, but they afford very little 
assistance toward determining the very 
greatest economy. We know, for example, 
that 500 or 1,000 candles have been pro- 
duced from one horse power, but the ac- 
tual limit of practical economy may be very 
different. Several experimenters have 
shown that gas through the gas engine 
and electric machine gives more light than 
by burning it in ordinary burners. Prof. 
Anthony, of Cornell University, obtained 
three times more light from petroleum 
when burned in the engine, etc., than when 
burned in the lamp, Dr, Siemens and 
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others calculate that coal used to drive | may prove a source of pride to Old Salem 


an engine for electric light will produce 
about 15 times more light than it would if 
it were converted into gas. All such state- 
ments are confirmatory of the practical 
economy of electric lighting. But they 
need much explanation; they lack scien- 
tific completeness. Some belp will come 
to us from considering whether light can 
fairly be measured by the horse power, or 
whether light or any other physiological 
effect has a mechanical equivalent. Light 
in the practical affairs of life is only a 
sensation, and it is of use tous only through 
its relation to theeye. We know some of 
the conditions under which light is pro- 
duced, such as heat, chemical action, and 
electricity; but we have only poor and in- 
exact notions of the quantitative relations 
between the producing agent and the light. 
We cannot measure the one by the other. 
Dr. Draper has shown that the increments 
of light are not in any exact ratio to the 
increments of heat. The words, sound, 
heat, and light, are used to mean certain 
sensations and also the external causes of 
these sensations. These causes are sup- 
posed to be vibratory movements of matter, 
and, further, that the differences in the 
sensations depend upon the rate of vibra- 
tion of the matter. For example, slightly 
extending well established theories, I may 
state the case thus: Periodic vibrations 
may have any conceivable rate, but unless 
that rate is at least 16 per second there is no 
continuous sound to the ear. Suppose the 
rate of vibrations be steadily and constantly 
increased ad libitum, there will be a con- 
tinuous sound constantly rising in pitch 
until the rate has reached about 2,000 per 
second, when the sound dies out and we 
can hear nothing. The vibrations still 
going on and the rate increasing, we have 
no sense which can have any knowledge 
of what is going on until the rate be- 
comes millions per second, when we begin 
to have a sensation of heat; then of light, 
as if overlapping the heat, and the light 
increasing faster than the heat. Perhaps 
the light, at a later stage, willbe the only 
sensation. Now, itis plain, on this pre- 
sentation, that the matter in vibration is 
always a case of energy, and has its me- 
chanical equivalent, while the sensations 
and that part‘ of the energy which repre- 
sents them are quite beyond the capabili- 
ties of any of our instruments of precision. 
It follows, also, that the words ‘mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat’ are not a wholly 
truthtul phrase. Joule’s equivalent is 
certainly not an exact equivalent or meas- 
ure of the sensation, nor of that part of the 
energy of vibration which corresponds to 
the sensation. 

‘*Various objections have from time to 
time been brought against the electric light. 
Until the present year, the most formidable 
has been the cost. For certain and many 
uses it is now conceded on all hands that 
gaslight must give place to electric light. 
1 have great hope of what will come from 
hundreds of intelligent inventors in all 
parts of the world, who are giving their 
best thought and labor to the matter. The 
difficulties which are at present most 
talked about seem, in great part, to be 
imaginary. It is said that the electricity 
cannot be divided, and that the light can- 
not be divided. The difficulties are often 
stated in such a form as to imply that if 
the electricity or the light were divided, 
the sum of the parts would not equal the 
original whole. Ask a child to cut an 
apple in half, and he cuts it down through 
the centre and gets two equal parts; if one 
should insist that the parts should be of 
half of the diameter of the whole, the in- 
consistency is not greater than that of some 
of those who find a difficulty in dividing 
the electric current and light. I desire to 
say that the difficulties are generally mis- 
understood as to their nature and exag- 
gerated as to their amount. Quite as 
formidable difficulties presented themselves 
and were overcome when water and gas 
were first distributed over large towns. 

I received this afternoon, from Mr. 
Moses G. Palmer, of the United States Tor- 
pedo Station, Newport, R. I., an extract 
from the Salem Observer of Noy. 2, 1868, 
by Mr. Palmer, which will probably ap- 
pear in the next edition of Prescott’s 
‘‘Speaking Telephone and Other Novel- 
ties,” part of which I will read to you: 
““In your issue of Oct. 26 was an article 
entitled ‘The Electrie Light,’ in which 
these words were quoted from Prof. Mor- 
ton: ‘ Lhis matter of dividing the electric 
light has not begun to be a practical suc- 
cess.’ When, in the not very distant fu- 


ture, we shall see the electric light subdi- 
vided, and distributed in our dwellings, it 


to call to mind that this boon, like many 
others, met its first success in this good old 
city. Some few of the citizens of Salem 
(among them ex-mayor Williams, Mr. 
George D. Phippen, and others) will 
doubtless recollect a parlor, at No 11 
Pearl St., Salem, Mass., which was lighted 
every evening during the month of July, 
1859, by the electric light, and this electric 
light was subdivided, too! This was 19 
years ago, and it was undoubtedly the first 
private dwelling house ever lighted by 
electricity. A galvanic battery of some 
three dozen six gallon jars was placed in 
the cellar of the house, and it furnished the 
electric current which was conveyed by 
suitable conducting wires to the mantel 
piece of the parlor, where were located two 
electric lamps on each end of the mantel- 
piece. Either lamp could be lighted at 
pleasure, or both at once, by simply turn- 
ing a little button to the right for a light, 
to the left for a dark. No matches, no 
danger, no care to the household, nor to 
any one except the man who attended the 
battery.’” The extract goes on to describe 
the quality of the light, the subdivision of 
it in 1875 into 42 different branches, and 
the cost of electric light compared with gas. 
A private letter was also received from Mr. 
Palmer, giving the reason for discontinuing 
his experiments and the progress he has 
made lately. I may also mention here that 
in a book published in Scotland there is an 
account of the prominent men who lived in 
Dundee, and one of these, Mr. James B. 
Lindsay, has succeeded in obtaining an 
electric light as early as 1831. 

Sir William Thomson, replying to a 
suggestion of Dr. Siemens, that the electric 
light, if there were a sufficient number of 
lamps, could be produced with equal econ- 
omy at a great and at a small distance, be- 
lieved ‘‘that with an exceedingly moderate 
amount of copper it would be possible to 
carry the electric energy for 100 or 200 or 
1,000 electric lights to a distance of several 
hundred miles. The economical and 
engineering moral of the theory appeared 
to be, that towns would henceforth be 
lighted by coal burned at the pit’s mouth, 
where it was cheapest. The same remarks 
would apply to the transmission of power. 
Dr. Siemens had mentioned to him in 
conversation that the power of the Falls of 
Niagara might be transmitted electrically 
to a distance. The idea seemed as fantastic 
as that of the telephone or the phonograph 
might have seemed 18 months ago; but 
what was chimerical then was an accom- 
plished fact now.” In conclusion, I 
would say that in reality the essential diffi- 
culties of electrical division and distribu- 
tion are already fairly and practically met. 
This city is covered with a network of 
wires which convey electricity in every 
direction from scores of stations where it 
is manufactured. The streams from the 
stations are divided, subdivided, and dis- 
tributed into thousands of houses, where 
the electricity is put to service in convey- 
ing intelligence.” 

oe 


Vegetable Tallow. 


A PATENT for artificial tallow was issued 
in October last to Seftor Miguel de la Vega, 
of New York. Some of our daily papers 
have stated that the chief constituent of 
this new compound is obtained from a plant 
that grows wild in all parts of the conti 
nent of America, that the article can be 
produced for two cents a pound, and that 
the yield is about 70 per cent, of the prime 
materials. But the inventor states in his 
patent, which we have examined, that 100 
ibs. of the artificial tallow is produced by 
mixing together 60 lbs. of castor oil, 10 Ibs. 
of animal tallow, 10 lbs. of vegetable oil, 
and 20 lbs. of wheat flour. These ingre- 
dients are boiled together for about thirty 
minutes by steam heat. When the mix- 
ture cools it hardens, and resembles tallow. 
Turnip seed oil, cotton seed oil, or any 
other similar vegetable oil, will answer the 
purpose equally as well as castor oil.— 
Scientific American, 

———_- e___ 
A New Test-Paper. 


M. Lacour, an army pbarmacien, pre- 
pares this by adding to rhubarb double its 
weight of liquid ammonia, which produces 
& magnificent red-purple. After a quarter 
of an hour the liquid is separated by filter- 
ing, and strips of filter-paper dipped in it 
are then dried. Under the influence of 
acids the paper becomes a lemon-yellow, 
and with alkalies it regains its former 
color. It is a very sensitive test,—Recueil 
de Méd, Mil, 


: 
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Winter Coughs. 

In a recent letter to the Philadelphia 
Medical Times, Dr. Fothergill offers some 
valuable suggestions on the subject of 
coughs in general, and in particular to 
that form which is commonly described as 
chronic bronchitis. He begins his letter 
by saying that most persons do not know 
how to cough! People regard the act of 
coughing as not likely to be benefited by 
education. But in that they are greatly 
mistaken. It is true the act is one not ex- 
cited by the will, but still it can be in- 
fluenced by the will, and can be partially 
guided or restrained. In that form of 
cough which results from a dry, irritable 
mucous membrane, where the cough is 
persisting, and goes off in paroxysms, 
little control can be exercised over it by 
the will. But in the form of cough usually 
occurring in the morning on getting out of 
bed, the opposite is the case. This sort of 
cough is one frequently complained of by 
patients, and it is one worth consideration. 
There is a little more mucus secreted in 
such cases in the winter than in the 
warmer summer weather. These masses of 
mucus gather during the day, when there 
is but little or no cough, and also during 
the night. The different points on which 
the mucus accumulates gradually become 
tolerant, and the reflex act of cough to re- 
move them is not setup. But on getting 
up, these masses gravitate from their places 
to other parts of the membrane, which are 
less tolerant, and then comes cough for 
their expulsion. This is the simplest form 
of cough. It commonly happens that the 
time this irritation is most felt is at or near 
the end of expiration, when the sides of 
the air tubes are most approximated. The 
chest is then comparatively emptied of air, 
the cough very ineffective and protracted, 
until a feeling sometimes of suffocation 
ensues. The sufferer may become tem- 
porarily blind, or almost unconscious, till 
at last the blood has become so highly 
venous that the respiratory centre of the 
nervous system is stimulated to a tre- 
mendous explosion; a respiratory effort is 
the result; a quantity of air is sucked in 
behind the offending mass ; the expiratory 
cough may now expel it, and reliet be ob- 
tained. 

The lesson from such facts is that the 
chest should be well inflated with air be- 
fore the cough is let loose. There being 
then more force behind mucous accumula- 
tions, they will be dislodged and driven 
outward to the open air. Many explosive 
efforts may be required before the air 
passages are quite free, but this art of 
coughing to a good purpose, and compara- 
tive success, will at last give the wished 
for relief. 

Sedatives in such cases are an evil. 
They may be allowed when there is an 
irritated mucous membrane and a dry 
cough, or where a mass of tubercle sets up 
a reflex cough, which being as yet un- 
softened cannot possibly be expelled. But 
in the morning cough of bronchitis they 
cause the secretions to be more viscid, 
and therefore more difficult of removal; 
they ruin the appetite and disorder the 
bowels. <A little sal volatile with spirits 
of chloroform in peppermint water makes a 
much better mixture than the preparations 
of morphia. 

To obtain sleep at night the use of opium 
is less objectionable. Sleep is essential and 
must be procured at all hazards, and for 
this purpose, in the cough of advanced 
phthisis, large doses are unavoidable. But 
then atropia should be combined with it 
to stave off the depressant effects upon the 
respiratory centre, and to check the activi- 
ty of the sweat glands, and the vehicle 
should be the pill of aloes and myrrh, 
which keeps the gastro-intestinal canal in 
good order. For cough which is the result 
of bronchial] secretion, opium is an un- 
mitigated evil. 

If there be much cough, in any Case, 
that seems to be useless, raising no 
phlegm, bromide of potassium may often 
be substituted for morphia with advantage; 
it is fairly effective, and it has fewer 
after evils than opiates. Hydrobromie acid, 
with spirits of choloroform and syrup of 
squill, to which, for flavoring, a few drops 
of spirit of nutmeg may be added, consti- 
tutes an excellent and pleasant cough mix- 
ture. Patients not only take this quite 
readily, but coughs become in vogue when 
this compound is to be obtained. 

The mucous rheum which calls out this 
morning cough is due to the changes of 
temperature to which the lining of the air 
passages is exposed in cold weather. If 
everybody breathed at all times only 


through the nose, the inspired air would be 
warmed by passing over the coils of blood. 
heated plates which exist in the nose for 
that purpose. But on going out they 
breathe often through the mouth, or open 
the mouth to talk, by which cold air mixes 
with the residual air of the lungs, lowers its 
temperature, irritation ensues, and a mu- 
cous rheum follows. 

The best plan, therefore, to avoid winter 
cough is to breathe through the nose, and 
keep the mouth shut, or to wear out of 
doors what is called a respirator, designed 
to temper the inhaled air. Dr. Fothergill 
says of himself that he has worn the 
respirator for eight winters; he has had no 
trouble with bronchitis; while before, for 
several years, winter was a very uncomfor- 
table season. 

As to the question of clothing he makes 
great account of flannel, or other woollen 
undergarments. He also advises that the 
temperature in the houses should not be 
too high, and that the difference between 
internal and outside heat should not be so 
great as to produce bodily perturbation in 
going from one region to the other. 

eee 


Salicylate of Soda in Chronic Rheuma- 
tism. 

Tris new remedy:seems to maintain its 
high, therapeutical position in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism of the acute variety. 
In the chronic form it has generally been 
thought to be without efficacy, and, there- 
fore, is but seldom administered. Two 
years ago Dr. Sée, of Paris, reported sev- 
eral cases, in which he had had satisfactory 
results, but, nevertheless, his report has 
been questioned, and confidence in it has 
not been accorded. In short, only in 
rheumatism, accompanied with high tem- 
perature, it is supposed to be applicable. 
But Dr. J. T. Eskridge, physician to the 
Catharine Street Dispensary in Philadel- 
phia, gives in the Philadelphia Medical 
Times an account of some of his expe- 
rience in chronic forms, which appear to 
show that salicylate of soda is as efficacious 
here as it is in the more active variety. He 
publishes several instances. One we quote 
as an illustration; the others were much like 
it, and have the same meaning: ‘‘A 
colored woman, aged 79; she had suf- 
fered for four years with subacute rheuma- 
tism, affecting nearly all the joints, and 
had received all the usual treatment; was 
ordered one and a half drachms of salicy- 
late of soda daily, in six doses. The second 
day the pain was nearly gone, and her joints 
were more flexible. One drachm to be 
taken in the next twenty-four hours. the 
third day pain gone and feels much bet- 
ter; ordered three drachms to be taken in 
four days. Was cured. At the end of sev- 
eral weeks got her feet wet and had a re- 
lapse. The salicylate completely relieved 
her in three or four days, locomotion being 
better than it had been before in some 
years. lt is useless to repeat cases. They 
all had similar results. 

‘‘When the joints,” says Dr. E., “are 
distorted in chronic rheumatism, and 
probably disorganized, the salicylates have 
but little effect, except sometimes in allay- 
ing pain. In the most chronic cases the 
medicine either promptly ameliorated or 
entirely relieved the pain.” 

ooo 
Kinate of Quinia for Hypodermic In- 
jection. 


] HAVE on several occasions been called 
upon to meke a solution of quinia for hy- 
podermic injection, and as the ordinary 
salts of quinia (the sulphate and hydro- 
chlorate) are not very soluble in water, the 
subject has always been with me a very 
unsatisfactory one. 

This method of administration is desira- 
ble when the patient is so constantly sick 
that quinia cannot be given by the stom- 
ach, and in such eases the principal object 
in giving the remedy is to reduce tempera- 
ture; large doses are also required. 

Solutions intended for hypodermic use 
require to be neutral, and of such a strength 
that a few minims only are needed for in- 
jection. I have prepared a solution of 
ordinary quinia sulphate containing 1 grain 
in 10 minims, by heating the quinia and 
water in a beaker and adding just sufficient 
diluted sulphuric acid to dissolve the qui- 
nia, but of course the solution had a very 
acid reaction. In one case, however, in 
which this was employed, the patient did 
remarkably well, and no irritation was 
produced by the punctures. I have made 
some of the so-called neutral sulphate of 
quinia, but even after a second crystalliza- 
tion its solution was very acid and it was 


not more soluble than 1 in 10. Hydro- 
chlorate of quinia is fairly soluble in warm 
water, and such a solution has been in- 
jected warm, but the result was not satis- 
factory. In Parrish’s “ Practical Pharma- 
cy,” it is stated that kinate of quinia is 


soluble in 4 parts of water, and a process | 


is given for its preparation direct from cin- 
chona bark. I, however, procured from 
Mr. Morson some kinate of calcium which 
T converted into barium kinate. 
is freely soluble in water, and upon adding 
to its solution sulphate of quinia in pow- 
der, the whole of the barium is precipi- 
tated and kinate of quinia remains in so- 
lution. Upon evaporation the kinate 
comes out in amefphous masses; even 
when evaporated under the air-pump over 
H.S0O,, the same result is obtained. A 
drop of the same solution spread over a 
glass slide and evaporated slowly, shows 
under the microscope very distinct crys- 
talline tufts. The plan I adopt is to re- 
duce the solution of kinate to dryness 
over a water bath and then powder the 
residue. The kinate obtained by slow eva- 
poration at ordinary temperature contains 
a large quantity of water, some of which 
it loses by keeping at 90° F., so that to 
ensure a definite product it is necessary to 
dry it. 

Kinate of quinia is very soluble in wa- 
ter, and its solution is perfectly neutral. 
The strength of the solution which is used 
at this hospital is 1 in 4. I generally pre- 
pare 3]. of the solution at a time by put- 
ting into a beaker 3 vj. aq. destil. and 3 if. 
kinate of quinia, heating until the salt 
dissolves, which it does almost immedi- 
ately, and then making up with aq. destil. 
to 3j. It is quite possible to make a per- 
manent solution, containing 1 in 38, but I 
find that 1 in 4 is more convenient for use. 
Even with this strength the syringe re- 
quires constant washing, and the solution 
great attention, as the stopper and neck of 
the bottle soon become coated with solid 
kinate. Kinate of quinia has so far given 
satisfaction, and as it possesses the two 
great attributes of solubility and neutrality, 
I think that perhaps this salt will supply 
a want which has existed. 

M. Yvon, in the Jowrnal de Pharmacie 
et de Chimie, recommends the use of lac- 
tate of quinia for hypodermic injection, 
and in L’Union Pharmaceutique of last 
May, the sulphovinate of quinia is stated 
to be very suitable for the same purpose. 
It would be interesting to know what re- 
sults have followed the use of these salts.— 
Henry Couiter, in ‘Pharmaceutical Jour- 


nal. 
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Experiments on the Action of Chola- 
gogues. 

Some years ago Dr. Hughes Bennett in- 
stituted a series of experiments to settle the 
question as tothe physiological action of 
certain medicines which had been regarded 
by the medical profession as exercising a 
specific influence over the biliary secretion. 
Mercury was found to be totally without 
effect. The result was at the time aston- 
ishing, and though it convinced no one 
that mercury was not a cholagogue, it at 
least set the doctors to thinking. Since 
that time similar experiments have been 
prosecuted upon seventeen different drugs, 
with the following results. All the 
experiments were made upon the dog whilst 
under the influence of curare, artificial 
respiration being kept up. Observations 
were made at periods of fifteen minutes, 
each experiment lasting eight or ten hours. 
All the substances were injected into the 
duodenum as near to the orifice of the bile- 
duct as possible, and the following is a 
summary of the results obtained: Dilute 
nitric acid stimulates the action of the liver. 
Physostigma is a powerful stimulant of the 
secretory action, and its effect is strongly 
antagonized by atropia, which has a nega- 
tive influence on the secretion when injected 
alone. Menispermine, an impure resin 
derived from the yellow parilla of Ameri- 
ca, and administered in seven-grain doses 
in some forms of dyspepsia, did not affect 
the liver, but acted as a stimulant of the 
intestinal glands. Baptisin, derived from 
the baptisia tinctoria, and used in America 
in the treatment of scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, and gangrene, stimulates both liver 
and intestine. Phytolaccin, like the two 
foregoing, an American eclectic medicine, 
is derived from the Phytolacca decandra, 
and is given in quarter to one-grain doses 
in chronic rheumatism, and in larger doses 
as a purgative. It acts upon the liver, its 


action continuing for two hours ; it is an- 
tagonized by atropia. Benzoic acid has but 
little action, sodic benzoate a decided effect, 


The salt | 


and ammonia benzoate a powerful action 
on the liver, but not on the intestinal 
glands. Ammonium phosphate excites 
the liver briskly, and its effect persists for 
about three hours. Sodium salicylate 
powerfully stimulates the liver, but has no 
action on the intestinal glands. Morphia 
does not prevent its action, if injected du- 
ring or before the experiment. Tannic 
acid has no effect. Hyoscyamus causes a 
slight fall in the amount of the flow of 
bile. Acetate of lead diminishes, and 
potassium iodide neither increases nor de- 
presses the action of the liver. Veratrum 
acts asa stimulant of the intestinal glands, 
but not on the liver. The action of the 
cholagogues is not by increasing the secre- 
tions of the whole alimentary tract, for 
some, as gamboge, which stimulate the 
whole mucous tract, do not excite the 
liver. Nor is it by increasing the blood 
flow, for substances stimulating the intes- 
tines, and thus causing portal congestion, 
do not increase the flow of bile. But they 
act either by stimulating the hepatic cells 
or the nerves which preside overthem. If 
a purgative agent only stimulates the intes- 
tinal canal, it diminishes the secretion of 
bile by draining the portal vein, and by 
carrying off the bile-forming substances in 
the intestine, thus depriving the liver of its 
supplies in a double manner. ; 


—____0«———-_- 
Therapeutic Uses of Peruvian Balsam. 


Dr. E. Wiss (Deutsche Zeitschrift fir 
prakt. Medicin) gives this remedy internally 
according to the following formula. R. 
Peruvian balsam two drachms; mucilage 
of gum arabic half a drachm; the yolk of 
one egg; distilled water fifty-two and a 
half drachms; syrup of cinnamon seven 
drachms. For woundsand ulcers, he uses 
the balsam undiluted, pouring it into the 
wound and then applying compresses 
soaked in it. For recent wounds, one 
daily dressing is sufficient; for ulcers, the 
dressing must be renewed once or twice 
daily, according to the amount of suppura- 
tion. Dr. Wiss calls attention to three 
special properties of the balsam; it relieves 
pain, assists in healing, and is antiseptic. 
Repair takes place without suppuration or 
inflammation; and there is no contraction of 
the cicatrix. He has given it internally 
with good result in cases of chronic bron- 
chitis, to which he has been called on ac- 
count of the appearance of severe dyspnea, 
from a renewal of the subacute affection of 
the bronchial 1nucous membrane or from 
obstruction of the bronchi with mucus. In 
these cases, his first proceeding has been 
to remove the dyspnea by an emetic. He 
has then given balsam of copaiba, which 
has improved the character of the sputa, 
but has not reduced their quantity nor re- 
lieved the cough. Under the use of Peru- 
vian balsam, however, all the symptoms of 
bronchial catarrh have disappeared, in- 
cluding even cough of several years’ dura: 
tion. He gives it only in cases of pure 
chronic bronchitis, not having found it 
useful in tuberculous cases. He considers 
it desirable that a more extensive trial 
should be made of it in hospital practice, 
in the treatment of large wounds, such as 
those produced in amputation and in the 
opening of large abscesses. In many cases 
where Lister’s apparatus is not always at 
hand—in war, in traveling, and in country 
pactice—Peruvian balsam will be a valu- 
able substitute—Byitish Med. Journal, 
Sept. 28, 1878. 
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Ergotine in Sanguineous Cerebral Apo- 
plexy. ' 
Ina short article on this subject (Lancet, 
Sept 21, 1878) Mr. N. S. Foster says: The 
utility of the subcutaneous injection for 
the exhibition of the active principle of 
ergot on account of the rapidity and com- 
parative certainty of its action has been 
most successfully demonstrated in cases of 
post-partum hemorrhage. From the eX- 
planation given of its inducing the contrac 
tion of the smaller arteries, and from the 
facility of its administration, especial in 
cases where swallowing is at least very diffi- 
cult, I was led to use it in cases of cerebral 
apoplexy and also of hemoptysis. It is for 
the former that I am enabled more espe- 
cially to suggest its use, and from the re 
sults I have seen believe it worthy of @ 
more extended trial in that form of disease. 
Cerebral-apoplexy proper, pathological 
speaking, is essentially effusion of blood 
caused by arupture, generally of the smaller 
arteries of the brain, whether of the puncti- 
form or of the massive varieties—which, in- 
deed, are more accurately degrees of the 
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same condition. Perhaps the commonest 
kind of disease leading to this result is the 
formation of minute miliary aneurisms, 
their subsequent rupture, and thence the 
usual train of symptoms. 

At present I can record only two cases in 
which I followed out the plan of treatment. 

Casp 1. I was sent for andinformed that 
the patient, aged seventy-two, had been 
seized about a half an hour before my ar- 


rival. The ordinary apoplectic symptoms 
were present, and the coma gradually 


deepened during the application of the 
usual remedies. I then injected ergotine 
subcutaneously in the forearm. The coma- 
tose state soon seemed to become stationary, 
and eventually the patient made a good 
recovery. 

CAsE 2 was similar in most respects to 
No. 1; but in this patient, who was sixty- 
four years of age, 1 injected ergotine at 
once; and here the coma, which was only 
partial on my first seeing the patient, never 
increased in intensity, but soon passed off, 
and to all appearances he made a perfect 
recovery. 

In both cases I satisfied myself of the 
absence of cardiac disease, and hence pos- 
sibly of embolism; and from the history it 
was fair to conclude that effusion was the 
cause. 

For the success of this treatment, both 
temporarily and permanently, a great deal 
depends on the promptitude of its adminis- 
tration, before much hemorrhage has taken 
place, and consequent damage to the cere- 
bral substance. ‘Ihe strength of the injec- 
tion I employ is ten grains of ergotine to 
the fluidrachm; injecting twelve minims 
deeply into the muscles, and not merely 
into the subcutaneous tissue, asin the latter 
case suppuration is very apt to ensue. 
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Phosphorus Changed to Hypophosphite 
in the Stomach before Absorption. 


To The Druggists Circular; 


It is claimed that the chemical changes 
occurring to substances after entering the 
body cannot be followed intelligently, ow- 
ing to the complication caused by the 
modifying influences of vital and function- 
al action, the presence of a multitude of 
substances, and the changed scene of ac- 
tion as compared to the laboratory, render- 
ing it impossible to note changes as they 
occur ; all of which, as a rule, with some 
exceptions, are doubtless true. 

One exception to this rule I believe to 
be the changes undergone by free phos 
phorus, from the time of its introduction 
into the stomach until by absorption it 
leaves it. My reason for thus excepting 
phosphorus during the period mentioned, 
is that it is an element incapable, primari- 
ly, of chemical action, except in certain 
well-known directions, which change isa 
necessity with it as a preliminary step to 
further combinations. 

The first change that occurs must be that 
it unites with something else, because be- 
ing an element it is, itself, ultimate, that is, 
cannot be subdivided into two or more sub- 
stances; it therefore exerts single elective 
affinity, and its strongest affinity is for 
oxygen. f 

Having proceeded thus far I will state 
my reasons for the conclusion heading this 
paper. 

Solutions of phosphorus are precipitated 
in the stomach previous to assimilation. 
Water precipitates phosphorus from its 
solutions when it mixes with its solvent. 
Therefore phosphorus must be precipitated 
from its alcoholic solution by the aqueous 
character of the stomach secretions. 

Phosphorus dissolved in ether, if given 
in this form, is left by the evaporation of 
the solvent, and the oleaginous solution 
having undergone pancreatic emulsification 
is chemically changed by that process to a 
condition which admits of union with 
aqueous secretions in any proportion, and 
as emulsification must have taken place be- 
fore fats can be absorbed, the phosphorus, 
but sparingly soluble originally in the oil, 
must be precipitated when the oil is not 
only emulsionized but combined with 
aqueous secretions at the time of assimila- 
tion; hence phosphorus, even if given in 
solution, reaches the condition of substance 
in the stomach before absorption can take 
place. 

Phosphorus being insoluble in stomach 
juices is incapable of endosmosis until by 
chemical change it is rendered soluble. 

Its natural and strongest affinity is for 
oxygen. An atom of phosphorus (P) unites 
With an atom of oxygen (O), two molecules 
of water derived from the stomach secre- 
tions (2HO), now unite with it, and the re- 


sult is 2HO,PO (hypophosphorous acid), 
and as the free acid cannot exist in the 


presence of bases without union, and as) 


such bases are always present in the sto- 
mach, this union occurs naturally, and a 
hypophosphite is produced, affording the 
first soluble condition of the phosphorus 
originally given. 

This is necessarily in very small propor- 
tion from the limited quantity of phos- 
phorus (;$5 to #5 grain) tolerated by the 
patient. 

During the oxidation of the phosphorus in 
the stomach, phosphoretted hydrogen is 
given off (a result always occurring during 
the primary oxidation of phosphorus), and 
this having an avidity for water is taken 
up by stomach juices, and being then in a 
condition favorable to such action, is ab- 
sorbed. 

This accounts for the constitutional toxic 
action of phosphorus, evidenced by heema- 
tomata upon the heart, pleura, liver, kid- 
neys, etc. ; for the odor of phosphorus per- 
vading the body of a person poisoned by 
phosphorus; and also for the peculiar 
‘“‘match-like” eructations complained of 
by patients when taking free phosphorus. 

R. W. GarDNER. 

New York, Jan. 16, 1879. 
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Treatment of Obesity by Arsenic. 


Dr. J. T. Wuirraxer states, in the 
Cincinnati Lancet, that he has employed 
arsenic with success in the treatment of 
four cases of obesity. One case was so 
severe that the patient fainted on the 
slightest movement; he had gained forty 
pounds in three months. He had _ no vyal- 
vular lesions and never had rheumatism. 
After the failure of all other methods of 
treatment, he was put on five drops of 
Fowler's solution three times a day. In two 
months he was restored to health, could 
walk well, and had lost much of his embon- 
point. In the three other cases, two of which 
were complicated with asthma, the effect 
was also decisive but less rapid. [Many 
other drugs can be named that might have a 
similar reducing effect—especially if they 
destroy the appetite or impair the assimi- 
lating processes. | 
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Treatment of Flavus. 


SAWICKI uses a paste of pulverized chalk 
or gypsum containing from five to ten per 
cent. of carbolic acid. This is applied all 
over the head after cutting the hair short. 
On the third day the dressing is removed, 
the head washed with soft soap and water, 
and the paste reapplied. A little oil may 
be added to render the dressing more 
pliable. It is said to effect a cure after 
three or four applications. 
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Bronchial Catarrh, from Bromide of 
Potassium. 


OnE of the occasional unpleasant results 
of large or prolonged use of bromide of 
potash (Med. Surg. Report.) is an obstinate 
bronchial catarrh, characterized by tena- 
cious mucus and a ‘‘hard” cough. In the 
Memorabilien, Dr. G. Stille states at times 
this may lead, in weak persons, to serious, 
even fatal, results; and he recommends, on 
the appearance of thissymptom, to suspend 
the drug. To counteract the other un- 
pleasant symptoms, he has found the simul- 
taneous exhibition of arsenic successful; 
but it was powerless against the catarrh. 
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Fatty Degeneration from Arsenical 
Poisoning. 


Dr. PrykwAmM terminates an account of 
an example of this read before the Massa- 
chusetts Medico-Legal Society (Boston 
Journal) with the following conclusions 
on the general subject : 1. It is an estab- 
lished fact that arsenic, in common with 
phosphorus, antimony, and other poisons, 
will cause fatty degeneration of the liver, 
kidneys, gastric glands, heart, and other 
organs. It acts after absorption, probably 
by its direct irritant power, causing paren- 
chymatous inflammation, the final stage of 
which is fatty degeneration. 3. This ef- 
fect may be produced in a few—certainly 
in ten—hours after the ingestion of the 
poison. 4. Arsenic cannot always be de- 
tected by chemical tests in tissues which 
have experienced its extreme effects. 5. 
Fatty degeneration is a frequent result of 
arsenical poisoning, Probably either it or 
the preceding condition of yranular de- 
generation always exists. 6. The discov- 
ery of fatty degeneration post mortem, 
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especially if widely diffused, should be 
regarded as presumptive evidence of poi- 
soning, and as warranting a thorough 
chemical examination. 

ooo 


Employment of Carbolic Acid by Mid- 
, Wives. 


Tue instructions for midwives in the 
Tyrol having been recently revised, the 
following directions have been added with 
respect to carbolic acid. The decree states 
that recent scientific investigations having 
proved that the much dreaded puerperal 
fever is an infectious disease that may be 
conveyed by the hands or by instruments 
which have not been properly disinfected, 
it is ordered that all midwives, whether 
examining or treating the healthy or sick 
pregnant or lying-in women, thoroughly 
disinfect their hands or any instruments 
they may use—such as catheters, enema 
tubes, sponges, etc. For this purpose 
every midwife, when she visits a patient, 
must take with her a 5 per cent. solution 
of carbolie acid; and this, when she uses 
it for the above purposes, she must dilute 
in the proportion of one part to four parts 
of water.—Alig. Wien. Med. Zeit. 

i ad 
Anesthetic and Soporific Mixtures. 
[FORMULA FROM HAGER. | 
Chloral Hydrate. 


The taste is improved by a little chloro- 
form. 


Anodyne Mixture. 
Chloral hydrate.... ..... 180 grs. 


Acetate of morphia....... % gr. 
Alcohol usr. etal elves aris ere sts OZ; 
WShelpcrsteciisie ateisuaite.ccie « rat LOLS: 


M. A tablespoonful at night, 


Sleep Mixture. 


Chloral hydrate........... 45 grs 
Bromide of potassium..... 75 grs. 
Watergere ences cn caten a. 3 O28. 
Syrup orange peel ........ 114 oz. 


M. One third part at night. 
Chloroform Jelly. 


Chloroform ... ) i 
White of eggs... f°"° .. Equal bulk, 


Warm to about 90° F., and shake well. 
Anesthetic for Inhalation. 


Chlorofornmes 2) aes 8 10 parts. 
Hither son) eee ideie = 15 parts. 
Alcoholemey aoe We. sees 5 parts. 
Inhaling Fluid for Asthma, Croup, ete. 
Chlorotormpemsss snr. 15 parts. 
Hther i saackase.ncr -.- 30 parts. 


Spirits of turpentine.... 5 parts. 
M. Pour a teaspoonful on a cloth, and 
keep it about 3 or 4inches from the mouth, 
until the attack is over. 


Chloroform in Ointments 
is mixed in this way: Melt the ointment 
in a salt-mouth bottle ; let it cool down to 
about 110° F., add the chloroform, stopper 
and shake well. 


-0oe 
Chlorine Fumigating Mixture. 


able: salty, cs. stele epeiisreus 100 parts. 

Peroxide of manganese.. 50 parts. 
Powder, and add— 

Cone. sulphuric acid... , 
Diluted with— 

Watershed fro. peer ue 
M. For 100 to 150 cubic 

5,000 cubic feet). 


66 parts. 


66 parts. 
metres (about 


a 
The Treatment of Hydrophobia. 


MR. STANFORD, a member of the English 
Parliament, has offered a prize of £100 for 
an essay on hydrophobia, its nature, pre- 
vention, and treatment, and the British 
Minister at Washington has brought the 
matter to the attention of the Department 
of State, that the necessary publicity may 
be given to the offer of the United States. 
The prize is to be awarded by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. The 
questions which are thought by the college 
to require special investigation are: The 
origin and history of outbreaks of rabies, 
particularly in the British dominions; the 
best mode of prevention of rabies; the 
characteristics of rabies during life, and 
the anatomical and chemical changes 
which are associated with the disease in its 
successive stages, particularly in its com- 
mencement; the origin of hydrophobia in 
man, and the chemical and anatomical 
morbid changes observed in the subjects 
of the disease, with special reference to 
those having their seat in the organs of the 
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neryous system and in the salivary glands; 
the symptoms of the disease particularly in 
its earlier stages, and the diagnosis of the 
disease in doubtful cases, from conditions 
more or less resembling it, together with 
the alleged prolonged latency of the dis- 
ease and the efficacy of the various alleged 
remedies and modes of preventing it; and 
what plan of treatment, whether prophylac- 
tic or curative, it would be most desirable 
to recommend for future trial. 

The conditions under which the prize is 
to be competed for are that the essay must 
be in English or have an English transla- 
tion accompanying it, and be delivered to 
the college on or before January 1, 1880. 
The essay must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address 
of the author and bearing a motto on the 
outside, the same motto to be inscribed on 
the essay, which may be the joint produc- 
tion of two or more authors. If not pub- 
lished by the author within a year, it is to 
become the property of the college. 

oe 
Large Doses of Morphia. 


Now and then anomalous persons are 
heard of who are case-proof, apparently, 
against certain special poisons. In THE 
Drueeists CIRCULAR, a couple of years 
ago, the doings of a dissipated genius in 
the way of eating strychnine were well ven 
tilated and vouched for. He Jived in Cali- 
fornia, but we suppose that had no in- 
fluence in causing the toleration. Now 
there comes under observation a paragraph 
in the Pharmaceutical Journal, which, if 
true, is equally as astounding. <A gentle- 
man had been for years accustomed to take 
morphia for chronic dysentery until the 
quantity at last reached eighteen grains 
daily! It produced no poisonous effects 
whatever—it even caused no sleep. 
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New Method of Taking the Tempera- 
ture of the Body. 


E. OERTMANN (Archiv fiir die Gesammte 
Physiologie von Pfluger, xvi. page 101) has 
made the singular observation that if the 
thermometer is placed in the stream of 
urine during micturition a more exact 
register of the temperature is obtained than 
when it is placed in the axilla, and much 
more rapid measurement is produced than 
when put in the rectum. In the space of 
seven seconds the thermometer has arrived 
at its maximum registration. The author 
recommends its use after this method when 
it is practicable. 


oe 
Pruritus Vulve. 


Lortons of glycerole of cade are employed 
by M. Marius Rey in vulvar pruritus: 4 
grammes (3 j.) of oil of cade to 16 ( 3 iv.) of 
glycerole of starch is the formula he recom- 
mends. He makes use at the same time of 
a tonic treatment of hipbaths, and of 
strongly laudanumized emollient injec- 
tions. 


ee 
Treatment of Chilblains. 


A Goop wash for the hands or feet af- 
fected with chilblains is— 
Sulphurous acid.......3 drachms 
GlyGeriney ener 1 4 
Witenes cere verese attra 1 Ss 
This acid is particularly useful in the 
irritating, tormenting stage of chilblains. 
——Lancet. 
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Liquid Blue from Alkanet Root. 


ALKANET root........ 1 ounce. 
Carbonate of soda... .. 1 “ 
AVY AiGiec caste dca ets ae 646 CS 
Alcohol....... Ree te ee 


Digest together. . The result is a deep 
blue tincture that can be used for coloring 
various syrups, liquors, ete. 

a ae 
Sciatica and Profanity. 


In a town near Boston there lives a good 
lady who suffers acutely from sciatica. 
She has consulted physicians far and near, 
but has been unsuccessful in finding any 
cure. Not long since she heard of a man 
afflicted with the same disease in an aggra- 
vated form, and it occurred to her that she 
would call upon him and ask whether he 
had ever found anything that would avail 
to lessen its terrors. ‘‘Do you,” she asked, 
‘‘find anything that affords you relief 2” 
“Yes, marm,” he replied, ‘‘two things.” 
‘Pray, what are they ?” “Cursing and 
swearing,” said the invalid.—Boston Jour, 
of Chem. 
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Special Advertisements. 
SITUATION WANTED 


As Druggist’s assistant, five years’ experience, un- 
exceptionai references; graduate Ontario College of 
Pharmacy. Address A. H. COBB, Peterboro, 
Ontario. 


WANTED, 
Situation in Drug Store by a graduate Philadelphia 
i Address 


SITUATION WANTED 
By an experienced and well recommended German 
Druy-clerk; Southern States preferred. Address 
SCHUMANN’S PHARMACY, Atlanta, Ga. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By Drug Clerk; 6 years’ experience. Address DRUG- 
GIST, 302 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRUGGISTS. 

A young man (21), with four years’ practical ex- 
perience, wants a position in retail store in the West; 
competent tomanage References Al, EDWARD F, 
MARION, Knox, Pa. 


GRADUATE OF PHILA. COLLEGE 
of Pharmacy of 1879, wants a situation after April 
Ist. South or West; West preferred; speaks English 
and German. Good reference. Address, WM. 
MITTELBACH, 116 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 

By a thoroughly competent druggist of 13 years’ ex- 
perience; speaks English and German; competent 
to take charge of prescription business; has had 
extire charge of present emyloyers’ store fur nearly 
two years. I would refer to Prof. Chas E Dwight, 
Wheeling, W. Va., late employer, for information 
as to character, capacity, etc. J. K. WLLLLAMS, 
York, Pa. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 

With $2,500 or $3.000, to buy half-interest in a jirst- 
class Retail Drug Store, doing agood business, ina 
thriving town ‘population 6,000), in Southwest Mis- 
souri; ill health the cause for selling. Zerms Cash. 
To those meaning dusiness this is a rare oppor- 
tunity. For particulars in detail, address YERGIN 
& HURTY, Carthage, Md. 


BUSINESS WANTED. 

The advertiser, having over 30 years’ experience 
in the wholesale drug busines, wishes an agency of 
some standard urticle, or occupation; salary not so 
much an object. Address care E. T, ELLIS, 19 N 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 
Drug Store and Real Estate attached, in exchange for 
elegant private residence (with parece’ practice, 
if desired), in a large city. Wanted druggist as 
partver, with capital. Address DR. HENRY, care 
Drueaists CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE, 
On one of the best streets in the centre of Philadel- 
phia; appointments and custom first class; a rare 
opportunity. Apply to E, T. ELLIS, 19 N. 7th 8t. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE 


In Colorado, Ga., Md., Del., Pa., N.J., ete. Phila- 
delphia vrug Stores, at all prices. Dickson’s Drug 
store Agency, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 
A first-class drug store in Washington; will be 
sold by inventory. Price $7,000 Address C. D. 
LUMAS, 1416 Sixth 8t., N. W. Washington. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


An old established stand, centrally located, well 
stocked, doing a good business. 

Apply to NICHOLAS HARRIS, Hartford, Ct. 

Jan. 20, 1879. 


FOR SALE, IN FLORIDA, 
One-third interest in the finest store in the State; 
stock about $5,000; doing a paying business; ill 
health the only reason for selling. Address E. D. 
DROMGUOLE, Gainesville, Fla. 


FOR SALE. 

Snug little village Drug Store in Indiana; no 
opposition for 12 miles; rent very low; paying busi- 
ness; stock complete and neat; $1,000 cash; must 
be sold at once; reason frankly given. Address 
ACACIA, care of DRuGGIsTs CIKCULAR, 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Pleasantly located, doing a paying business; daily 
sales from $18 to $20. Could be largely increased if 
the owner spoke German. Will invoice about 
$3,000; no bonus asked; store rent only $37 per 
month. For particulars address DRUGGIST, care 
Letter Carrier No. 2, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 

A Tufts Wall Soda Draught Apparatus; 14 syrups. 
6 mineral and 1 soda arm; made of five kinds of 
Marble; cost new $1,000; been used two seasons. 
Price $400. 

A Mathews Reindeer Draught Apparatus, Sienna 
Marble; 1 soda and 3 mineral arms. Price $100. 

A Tennesee Marble Square Draught Apparatus 
for mineral waters, 4.arms. Price $50. 

A Mathews Syphon Filling Machine. Price $20. 

A Mathews No 2 Generator and Frame. Price $100, 

Two Mathews 20 gall. Porcelain-lined Iron Foun- 
tains. Price $40 each, with frames. 

Twelve Mathews 10 gall. Porcelain-lined Iron 
Fountains. Price, with frames, $30 each. 

C. W. SNOW & Co., Syracuse, N, Y. 


A REMEDY. 
Title secured hy letters patent; well introduced; in- 
dorsed by our Jeading M. D’s, and used in Hospitals. 
For sale on account of ill health. Apply KE. T. 
ELLIS, 19 N, 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 


A first-class Drug Store, doing a net profit of five 
thousand a year, on one of the best corners in New 
York, putting up over eleven hundred prescriptions 
per month, and doing a strictly family trade. A bar- 
gain if called for soon. Everything satisfactory. 
Address X. C,. DRueGIsTs CrrcuLAR, New York. 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the ** Druggists Circular,” 
Y.. and “Chemist and Druggist,’? England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am, Journal of Phar- 
macy,’’ etc. 

(= Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The firm of Case & Schulte, wholesale and retail 
druggists at 52 Fulton Street and 482 North Second 
Street, E. D., Brooklyn, was this day dissolved by 
mutual consent. The retiring partner, Mr. A. R. 
Case, assumes sole charge of the retail store at 482 
North Second St., E. D., with allits debts and lia- 
bilities, and the remaining partners assume all the 
assets and liabilities of the wholesale store at 52 
Fulton Street, which they will carry on as heretofore 
under the firm name of Schulte & Co. 

Brooklyn, December 24, 1878. 

ScHuLtTE & Co., 52 Fulton St. 
A. R. Casz, 482 North Second St., E. D 


FOR SALE--A WELL KNOWN 
PROPRIETARY MEDICINE 
BUSINESS. 


Established over 30 years, located in New York 
City. Consisting of medicines which have achieved 
a world-wide fame As CURATIVES, With very numer- 
ous living witnesses who testify to their success in 
long standing and aggravated cases of disease. 
Their famous success is further evinced by the fact 
that they have long been, and continue to be, pre- 
scribed and ‘‘ ordered’ by many most distinguished 
Physicians, who, yielding up their prejudices, have 
endorsed them as efficacious. usiness with right, 
title, trade marks, etc., etc., will be sold. To any 
party or parties wanting a graid opportunity to 
enter upon the ‘‘ Proprietary Medicine Business,” 
here is an unequalled chance. For full particulars, 
price (cheap), terms, etc., address MEDICO, care 
RUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A half interest in one of the best stores in a 
flourishing city in Michigan. §S ock, $9,000. 

A nice little store. only one ina village, on New 
Jersey Central, 40 miles from New York. 

A Pharmacy in town of 6,000 inhabitants, near 
New York; one other store; excellent society, and 
in every way desirable. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
or, with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


i ere 
N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 

Descriptive list sent free. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


Druggists’ 


HAND-bOOK 


—Or— 


American Drugs. 


Their Common, English and 
Botanical Names arranged in 
alphabetical order, with their 
properties and uses. 


For correct and quick refer- 
ence, this Hand-Book is the best 
ever published. 


Price 50 Cents, Postage Paid, 
CHENEY & MYRICK, 


15 Union Street, Boston. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


BOTANICAL 


HERBS, ROOTS AND BARKS 
IN CRUDE STATE. 
JOHN L. RICE, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


M. FRANKEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Eine Cigars. 


{ACOSTA 1-4 M. 
SPECIALTIES.) Bp 4UTIES 1-10 M. 


A 10-cent Cigar which can be sold for & cts. 
And other brands of higher and lower grades. 
88 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


fins 1 
Pure ‘Tin Foil, 
Rolled from Banca-or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 

cut to any size required. Also 


AP IED IS ae oe 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


TYLER rmPorrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans, 
(MEXICAN,) 


Of every grade of quality and every size, at the low- 
est prices, quality considered. 

Examination of this stock will pay any careful 
buyer. Inquiry is cordially invited. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 
The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 
Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, Liver Complaint and 

Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Wine, Branpies, &c. 


Seleeted especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALOH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P, O. Box 2580. 


TO DRUGGISTS AND PHYSICIANS. 


We want RELIABLE AGENTS to whom a liberal 
commission and exclusive sales in cities and 
towns will be given for the sale of 


OUR LATEST IMPROVED 


Galvanic Appliances. 


They are a positive and speedy cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Nervous Debility, Spinal, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Impotency, Spermatorrhea, &c. 
THE HOWARD GALVANIC SHIELD 

FITS ANY PART OF THE BODY. 

PriCGifOr NO ste occset, ches aaceee eee $ 500 

oe 8 62, with 5 generators......... 10,00 
THE PROSTATUS, for disease and weakness 
of the Prostate Gland and seminal emissions. 


Price ww cman ee ace Estate eh cotecses are en $5.00 
THE GALVANIC SUSPENSORY. 
Os Tattle Se eeeette Reais fold one eh eeheeeet $3.00 
SE oe is Wetcmtedans wcmtink oanincioes ole Boasts Pais 6.00 


Other appliances are specially made for spinal 
complaints, Epilepsy, &c. Testimonials from the 
Profession and the public sent free. 


AMERICAN CALVANIC CO., 
951 and 953 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOOD, ROOF & CO., 
34 Broadway, New York, 


Importers of 


Brandies, Wines, 


GINS, &c., 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE 


DHRU CG TRADE. 


Price-current mailed, and samples forwarded. 
Express paid upon application. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


JULES FOURNIER, EPERNAY, CHAMPAGNE. 
A. DUFOUR & CO., BORDEAUX, CLARETS, &c. 
J.ANTO. MARTINEZ & PICARD, Pto. Sta. MARIA 
SHERRIES. 
LUCIEN FOUCAULD & CO., COGNAC BRANDIES. 
BOUZEREAU & CO., BURGUNDIES, BEAUNE. 
MARGE FILS, LYONS, MACCARONI, VERMICELLI 
ADOLPHE PUGET, NICE, OLIVE OILS. 
MAGNOLIA & hOLON, GINS. 
MITCHELL & CO., BELFAST, IRISH WHISKIES, 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
HENNESSEY, MARTELLE AND OTARD DUPUY 
& CO. BRANDIES, PORTS, MADEI- 
RAS AND RUMS. 


BAY RUM A SPECIALTY. 
F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &c., 


29 FULTON, Sih wes 
NEW YORK. 


Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
3 Gactnk WL ey a Bird Lime. 
estorer. 


C: Song Bird Lice Destroyer 
«s Food for Gold Fish. (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty. 
BSS) SE Gat PR EE 


Notes and Queries. 


Notice.—it ts desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communicatims” suitable for THE DRUGGISTS 
CIRCULAR ave respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 


good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


W. B. (Marietia, O.).—_Tungstate of Soda,— 
The neutral salt may be prepared by adding to fused 
carbonate of soda an equal weight of the mineral 
called Wolfram, reduced to fine powder. The heat 
is continued for some time, and on cooling, the mass 
is pulverized, and boiled with water. The liquor is 
then filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness. 
This being treated with luke-warm water, the neu 
tral salt dissolves, while the acid salt remains be- 
hind. The neutral salt crystallizes in transparent, 
colorless, nacreous, rhombic tables or scales, having 
a bitter taste and alkaline reaction, permanent in 
the air, soluble in four parts of cold and two of boil- 
ing water, insoluble in alcohol, and precipitated 
thereby from its aqueous solution. When heated to 
200° C. (892° F.), it gives off all its water, and be- 
comes opaque ; at a temperature somewhat below 
redness, it melts to a transparent liquid, which 
solidifies in the crystalline form on cooling. The 
neutral tungstate of soda is sometimes substituted 
for stannate of soda, as a mordant in dyeing and 
calico printing, but its most important use is prob- 
ably for rendering linen, cotton, etc., uninflam- 
mable, 

For the last-named purpose neutral tungstate of 
soda is considered superior to all the other salts that 
are able to produce the same effect, because, unlike 
these, it neither injures the texture, renders the 
fabric harsh, nor impairs the beauty of the tissue. 
Muslins, or other light goods, when steeped in a 80- 
lution containing twenty per cent. of this salt, be- 
come perfectly uninflammable when dry. The sa- 
line film left on the surface of the fabric is smooth 
and of a fatty appearance like talc, and therefore 
no impediment to the process of ironing, The non- 
fulfilment of this last condition completely prevents 
the use of many other salts, such as sulphate or 
phosphate of ammonia, otherwise quite as effica- 
cious for all tissues which haye to be washed and 
ironed. 2 

The only difficulty with tungstate of soda is7that 
its solutions are liable to deposit an acid tungstate 
of little solubility, but this is obviated by adding to 
a solution of the salt of sp. gr, 1:014 three per cent. 
of phosphate of soda. The solution thus made is — 
found to keep, and to answer its purpose well, 


a 


February, 1879.] 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


The query answered above was received several 
days too late for the January number of Tak Drua- 
@ists CIRCULAR. 


Aluminous Well Water,.—Z. & 8. (Mon- 
ficello, Ark.) writes that the water of a well dug 
recently contains alum in quantities not very large, 
yet sufficient to render it unfit for drinking and 
washing purposes. They wish to know how the 
water can be purified so as to be used at least for 
washing. We would answer that, although chemi- 
cally it is probably not impossible to entirely re- 
move the alum, practically the best method which 
at once suggests itself, is to add a small quantity of 
earbonate of soda—common washing soda. It may 
not be necessary to previously bring the water to 
ebullition, but it would be a good precaution to do 
so. After standing a short time, the water on being 
decanted, or strained, will only contain a little sul- 
phate of soda, and, perhaps, a slight excess of car- 
bonate, neither of which is likely to interfere with 
its use for washing. To purify the water so as to 
render it fit for drinking, would probably cost more 
| than to procure potable water; the question, there- 
| fore, need not be here considered. 


| Z. 8. S. (lowa).—(1.)—The mistake which you 
mention has already been noticed in THE DrRuG@GIsTS 
| CrrouLaR, yet it may not be useless to caution our 
| readers again, that they may correct their Dispensa- 
tory, if they have not already done so. After the 
formula of the Syrup of Choral of the British 
Pharmacoperia, page 1476, the comments should read 
two fluid drachms instead of one fluid drachm. The 
error is too obvious to deceive any thoughtful per- 
son, and was corrected under the authority of 
Dr. H. C. Wood himself, in the Jast April num- 
ber of THE Druaaists CrrcutaRr. (2.)—Nitrate 
of Silver and Well Water. The curdy pre- 
cipitate observed when the salt is dissolved in hard 
water is almost invariably chloride of silver, indi- 
cating the presence of a chloride, probably that of 
sodium. As several silver salts are insoluble in wa- 
ter, the chloride is identified by its insolubility in 
| nitric acid and solubility in ammonia. 


| J. B. (Rochester, N.Y.).—The following is taken 
| from one of our back numbers : 
Angostura Bitters. 


imeeangOstara DATK.5 2.2.2... feces eee 4 ounces, 

immcamomile flowers. 2..).065...25.5 2. I ounce. 

WwmeCardamom seeds’) oo... 22 eee 2 drachms. 

PCHTIDAMOD cs cct .csleeeite nace Aast ne See 

HPEBOTANIOE POCls acs uswcset cis. ee cena 1 ounce. 

H) MERREARIDIS fran ocala ois es ae nas © siecas 1 pound, 
ER ORG BPN Ga claipiate ix sintalals 6G ‘cs ava 3) 3 Use 216 gallons. 


| Macerate for a month, then press, and filter. This 
| gives good bitters, but we cannot say how near the 
| product comes to the proprietary article sold under 
| the same name. 


| K. (Baltimore, Md.)—¥rom your imperfect de- 
scription it is not possible to name the plant which 
is the subject of your query. At least a perfect 
| flower is necessary, with some of the leaves and 
| stem. 


Dr. Atlee’s Nipple Wash. 


BEWUCTOR DOLAX. cc vcsececcscence 1 drachm, 
oe UI AL ADI an oss ovis sist aa 2 drachms. 

MMICEMEO LOL YOVITH oe 05. on sisiss wns pre ee 

MEMORIES T Rs oic'e cubes vie; pe cous os cin ur alee 2 ounces. 


[For the above receipt we are indebted to several 
correspondents, who substantially agree as to the 
ingredients and their proportions. Among our in- 
formants we may name J, A. Wiegner (Allentown, 
Pa.), B. (Tremont, Pa.), #. Bartram, (Philadel- 
phia), Others omit the rose water, which is evident- 
ly a mistake, notwithstanding the authorities cited 
in support.] 


| J.M.(Cambridgeport, Mass.).—The following is 


Precipitation. The product represents ten grains 
of bromine for each fluid drachm of liquid, thus 
agreeing in strength with the officinal dilute hydri- 
odic acid: 

Dilute Hydrobromic Acid. 


Bromide of potassium.......... 120 grains. 
Crystallized tartaric acid....... Tbs: 7° 
ET cca sest.ae savas vn (as 1 fluid ounce. 


Mix. After solution, set the mixture aside in cold 
water for twelve hours, to enable the precipitate to 
form, Then decant, and keep for ure. 


J. W. (Davenport, Jowa).—The following is taken 
from our files : 
Elixir of Eucalyptus, 


Dr. Wade’s formula for making the acid by simple: 


ounces of tincture. Treat thearomaticingredient | 


in the same manner, to make twenty-six ounces of | 
percolate. Then to the syrup made from the sugar | 
and the water, add, when cold, the aromatic tinc- 
ture ; allow to rest a few days and filter. Lastly, 
add the tincture of eucalyptus, skim, filter again, 
and bottle. 


W. B. (W. Winsted, Conn.).— Medicated 
Prumes can be made by mixing prunes with a 
concentrated infusion of senna, and evaporating 
with a gentle heat to the consistency of a confec- 
tion, a little sugar being added to improve the taste. 


E. §S. (Baltimore, Md.).—(1.)—The following is a 
good preparation : 
Dr. Hamlin’s Cholera Mixture, 


Tincture of- opium ...5. 02. scccotnceves 1 ounce. 
“ Capsicum ...1s- ames ae ei et 
i RINGO sass demienm moose. i Oy Rv 
ce COYGAMOM :: .... ceectactsse 2 Ae 


Mix. Dose, thirty to forty drops, in water. 
(2.)—A good Indelible Imk can be made as 
follows : 


Nitrate of silver 2 drachms. 


VE ALOR alte cette comarca warp Matai da utero vie opie 6 st 
IM BOYS 90 a oi oec ais tojaie/ahe/ar clelp'v'a:o'sie isle 1 drachm. 
BIRO GIG cia dcte 06aP n0/arelnnn peo innie oS sufficient. 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in the water, add 
enough ammonia to redissolye the precipitate 
formed at first, and, lastly, the mucilage. Some- 
times it is found convenient to color the ink witha 
little syrup of buckthorn, to facilitate the writing. 


Crystals in Essence of Bitter Almonds. 
—M.J. (Salem, N.Y.) complains that, a short time 
since, he made a pint of essence of bitter almonds, 
and a week afterwards, having occasion to use some 
of it, on taking down the bottle, he found at the bot- 
tom a deposit of the thickness of a quarter of an 
inch. I'he sediment was formed of short, eight- 
sided, blunt-ended, pure white crystals. Our corre- 
spondeut wishes to know what is the cause of the 
precipitate, and the nature of the crystals, as he has 
made the essence four or five times a year for the 
past five years, without ever observing a change of 
the kind. In answer we would only suggest that 
the precipitate is probably due to some impurity, 
accidental or otherwise, in the essential oil of al- 
monds. More cannot be said, we believe, without a 
chemical examination of the oil or of the crystals. 
A deposit of the thickness of a quarter of an inch in 
a pint bottle appears to be a quantity large enough 
to admit of easy recognition. 


FB. (Minnesota).—(1..—-To Sugar-Coat Soft 
Pills, the ordinary steam rotating apparatus so 
often adveitised and illustrated in Tok Druacists 
Crrcutar is all that is necessary, provided it is 
operated by a competent workman. With these 
pans, a skilful confectioner can coat with sugar, not 
only soft pastes, but even liquids, and it is said that 
the last featis not so difficult to perform as might 
be thought when one knows how to doit. Only, as 
happens in like cases, it is easier to procure the ma- 
chinery than the workman. (2.)\—To Solidify 
Glycerine, starch is probably the most conveni- 
ent addition. The Glyceri/um amyli described in 
the Dispensatory would be a good form for exhibit- 
ing glycerine. It may contain from eight to fifteen 
ounces of glycerine for one of starch, 


D. & T. (Welcottvilie, Ind.).—The following is 
recommended as an excellent article by those who 
have used it: 

Liquid Slating for Blackboards. 


ICOROLS 9S Dias 5. usies selandieey sind 4 pints. 

Shellac toes seeseare cewivsin ve setae . woh 8 ounces. 

Rampblackicncsdscitvesi-s see) mis «168 12 drachms, 

Ultramarine, Dlwe oes os aris ie nee 20 ss 

Powdered rotten stone ............ 4 ounces. 
Ss pumice stone .+:........ 6 Le 


First dissolve the shellac in the alcohol, then add 
the other ingredients, finely powdered, and shake 
well. To apply the slating, have the surface of the 
board smooth and perfectly free from grease- 
Shake well the bottle containing the preparation, 
pour out a small quantity only on a dish, and apply 
it with a new fiat varnish brush as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Keep the bottle well corked, and shake it up 
every time before pouriug out the liquid. 


66 WWistura Pani.” 
To The Druggists Circular; 
Can you, or will some of the numerous readers of 


Tue Circular, give me information about Més- 
tura Pani. Lam acquainted with the old-fashioned 


br ead-poultice, and have a dim recollection of toast- 
water, but this is evidently something more select. 

My introduction to this last offspring of progres- 
sive pharmacy was made about two weeks ago. 
The following copy of a prescription was brought 


have been some mistake made in copying, and aftey 
a while another copy was produced from the sume 
original source, reading thus: 


BR. Oleum Jecoris Ass......-.+.-+5 «+ % xij. 
Mistnra, Panto cer msine ise bats cn seine tise Zj. 
BYP EUs Val pease baie sie sihinicn secs 5 Z iij. 


M. As directed, three times daily, after meals. 
The first preparation, after shaking, is reddish, 
and has a flavor of wild cherry ; the last is said to 
be white, with a strong flavor of wintergreen. 

It seems there are two ways of copying @ pre- 
scription. A. FINN. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

[Norr.—The progressive Latin of the above pre- 
scriptions is printed just as received, and our corre- 
spondent appears to know his business enough to 
make acorrect copy of a prescription written in that 
language. As pani can only be the genitive case of 
panus or panum, we are at a loss for an explanation 
of its possible meaning in this instance.—Ep. D. C.] 


K. K. (Cincinnati, O.).—_Red Ink can easily be 
made without carmine or cochineal; in fact, but 
few red inks found in the market now are prepared 
from these materials. Various shades of aniline 
red are used, simply dissolved in water. A very fine 
fiery-red writing fluid can be made by dissolving 
three grains of eosine in one ounce of water. 


G. H. K. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.) desires to have Prof. 
Draggendorf’s formula for making Dialyzed 
Iron, Several good working formulas were given 
in 1877, in Tak Druaarists CrRCULAR, but our cor- 
respondent wishes to have that particnlar one. 
Some of our readers will probably be able to supply 
the information. It would not be surprising if 
among those already published in our columns, 
Draggendorf’s formula were given under another 
name. 
Castor Oil and Glycerine Pomade.— 
J. A, (Pennsylvania) sends a formula for making 
the above cosmetic article. It may be remembered 
that to the inquirer for a receipt of the kind in the 
last number of Tse Drua@@ists CrrouLaR, it was 
answered that greases and glycerine scarcely agreed 
together. But our present correspondent has found a 
way to overcome the difficulty. Some may object 
that two drachms of glycerine in about fifteen 
ounces of pomade, is a rather homeopathic dose. 
But asit is sufficient to enable the druggist to con- 
scientiously place the word ‘‘glycerine’’ on the 
label, and thereby please many customers, we pub- 
lish the formula as we receive it: 

White wax 


12 drachms, 


Glycerine ee cmery-ci- sat aiieieine sae Sh wie 

LO tey e008 Ss nadtacordo nounddbe cds 12 ounces. 

MasenCce’OLJPEMON ss. 6.0 ss. ences 5 drachms. 
4 laVENEr s.)cciecesestese 1 drachm. 
Uy DETTARLOG! 5. sic recess 2 drachms. 

OMORGCIOVGsE centte, cissce teas seis 10 drops. 


Annotta... . 10 grains, 


plcohah tof each sufficient. 


Dissolve the wax, with moderate heat, ina little of 
the castor oil, and triturate it with the remainder of 
the oil and the glycerine untii the mixture is cool; 
then add the essences and the volatile oil. Finally, 
rub the annotta with adrachm of water, until it 1s 
thoroughly suspended; add a drachm of alcohul, 
and stir the coloring matter into the pomade until 
it is intimately mixed. 

The same correspondent, in answer to another 
query, offers the following formula: 

Black Salve (or Plaster). 


CIV GIO ate natin tie te! codecs nets 20 ounces. 
i ee AM ee Gee eee 16 5S 
IMUNECONT BM Ob srt ccnvese clclt sick snc wet /ave,'> 16 < 
PATHAXP Oy ectetes ssa anay istcclagine., os.sie 14 ze 
WORD sat pee ada cee csvecdecclascens's 8 Ss 
WILE: WAR orate ccivictsiecies sarees since o's 8 yr 


tyory black’ 7.00.02. 

Melt the oil and fats, and stir in the litharge; boil 
until the mass becomes of a brown color, then add 
the resin, the wax, and, lastly, the ivory black. 

For the same preparation other correspondents 
recommend formulas almost identical with that of 
the Mother’s Salve, more than once noticed in 
former numbers of Tak Drua@@ists CIRCULAR. An 
entirely different receipt is supplied by &. Kahler 
(Jacksonville, Oregon). He writes that “the Bluck 
Vlaster inquired about is made of powdered saffron 
flowers and sulphuric acid. It is not used asa 
salye, but as a caustic. I powder the saffron by 
rubbing it in my hands and sifting:” 


Baking Powders.—Like indelible ink, Pha- 
raoh’s serpents’ eggs, shoe-blacking, etc., this is 
one of the preparations for which formulas appear 
always to be in demand. In answer to @. H. K. 
(Bath, N.Y.) and L. K. (Virginia), we reprint the 
following from our back numbers. The products 
are not so cheap as those containing burnt alum, but 


to be dispensed: 
K. Olei Jecoris Aselli 


Eucalyptus globulus leaves........ 414 ounces, 
Balm léaves......... ...... .... 80 grains. 

i BREEGICHYGOL (2 .5050.0. 0020 cecse et ne 
BePEOD IOGYES.. 2.50.5. 0. cckns ce Py = Os 
Peppermint leaves.... ......... teeth Tew dh 
Cinnamon He 
0A i i 
| Cr Be ee Siig sie scke o 58: ll 
ania... .... et POE EPPS ib had 
BOG gd a en a's vee sufficient. 
ES ve A See 2 pints. 
Sugar. ....... Lae a eae 244 pounds. 


Exhaust the eucalyptus leaves by maceration or 
displacement with enough alcohol to obtain ten | another pharmacy. I suggested that there might 


Syr. Pruni Virg 

M. 8. As directed. 
It was prepared secundum artem, and, as I flat- 
tered myself, correctly, though such proved not to 
be the case. The medicine was returned, as being 
totally different in appearance, taste, and flavor, 
from what it had been before, when prepared in 


they are as wholesome as it is possible to make a 
baking powder: 


RS Dartariciscldinrsevesdactivesces <scis 30 ounces. 
Bicarbonate of soda......... ...... 33. CiS 
Stateline cicess atoeeet seachivanr ses 2 pounds, 


Powder separately; mix, and keep in well-closed 
tin boxes or bottles. 
I. Cream of tartar 


40 


B. (Worcester, Mass.).—The following will prob« 
ably answer the purpose : 

Cocoanut Oil Hair Dressing. 
Cocoauut oil (oleum cocois) 4 ounces. 


OMBEOR OL. pie trae ee be dee daccees duces a 
RACRIMMLY SENG ae Pha sidursay aaa uals 3x56 ae 

Oil of lavender........ 1 drachm, 
AE BET PAMOL, 125.588 sate ieee eh 80 drops. 

ee rose geranium 104" 


Melt the cocoanut oil, add it to the castor oil pre- 
viously dissolved in the alcohol; shake well to- 
gether, and add the essential oils. The mixture is 


| not clear, but on cooling acquires a sort of semi- 


crystalline appearance characteristic of cocoanut 
oil. 

W. F. (Waterville, Me.).—Castor Oil and 
Bay Rum,—Castor oil is only soluble in strong 
alcohol, and, therefore, cannot give a clear and per- 
manent mixture with bay rum, domestic or import- 
ed. On shaking, however, the two liquids mix 
tolerably well. 

S. P. (Thomasville, Ga.).—Formulas vary some- 
what, but the subjoined is generally accepted: 
Canada Liniment, 


ATNINODIB), on jute nici Theeie neietelniaae . 1 ounce. 
Qlive: Of). Sean sweets on citticee ness ac’ 
Ollof turpentine. 5 7. . cn scites <p ee ey YY 
AlCOn Ol ra: cok denwelsti el ccisisseicis animale : 


Oil of peppermint . ... 4drachms. 


Mix, and shake well. 


A. (Columbus, O.).—(1.)—Dr. 
Dispensatory has the following: 
Neutralizing Powder. 
[Compound Powder of Rhubarb.| 


King’s American 


RbEUDArD DOW GED n ad cciesteee enters 1 ounce. 
Bicarbonate of potassa................ 1 “ 
Peppermint leayes.....-............+. Lae: 


Mix together. Dose, from half a drachm to two 
drachms, for diarrhea, dysentery, summer com- 
plaints, etc. 

Compound Powder of Leptandrin, 


Dried alcoholic extract of leptandra. 1drachm. 
Resin of podopbyllum.. ........... 30 grains. 
Sugar of milk. ..... 0.0. Jee cc ee eeee 5 drachms. 


Mix, and triturate well together. Dose, eight 
graing repeated eyery hour or two, until it operates 
freely. It is recommended as a cholagogue cathar- 
tic. (2.—To Grind Glass Stoppers by 
Hand. Judging from the time necessary to prop- 
erly fit a glass stopper with a lathe, to do it by 
hand must be quite a tedious operation. Yet with a 
good stock of patience, and enough time to spare, it 
is not impossible to succeed. To begin the work, 
coarse sand will probably answer as well as emery; 
we have been informed, such is the way of pro- 
ceeding adopted for plate glass. The sand is kept 
constantly wet with water, and replaced in measure 
as itis reduced to powder. When ali the surface 
has become equally rough, it is considered a sign 
that the glass has been ground to the proper shape, 
as until that time the projecting parts only show 
traces of erosion. This is the longest and hardest 
part of the work, as after that the glass simply 
needs finishing and polishing. For that purpose 
emery only can be used, owing to the fact that the 
material can be obtained of any degree of fineness, 
in this respect differing from sand. Otherwise the 
opeiation is the same as before, the emery being 
always kept moistened, and replaced when worn 
out. Finally, the grinding is continued until both 
the neck of the bottle and the’stopper acquire a 
uniform finish, of a moderate degree of smooth- 


ness, 


Hoff mann’s Anodyne of the Swedish 
Pharmacopeeia,—D. T. McDonald (Calumet, 
Mich.) and A. F. Isler (Red Jacket, Mich.) write that 
of the two formule given in the last number of THE 
Drueaists CircuLAR, the first one is probably the 
correct one, as it agrees with the directions of the 
Norwegian Pharmacopeeia of 1870 and the Swedish 
Pharmacopeeia of 1871. The preparation should there- 
fore be made by mixing one troy ounce of alcohol 
with three troy ounces of ether. The specific gravi- 
ty of the mixture is stated to be from 0°8U6 to 0°810. 
In regard to Red HMoffmann’s Drops of the 
Norwegian Pharmacopeia, Mr. Isler sends a formu- 
la identical with that already printed, with the 
additional information that in the Norwegian lan- 
guage the preparation is called Rode Huffmanns 
draaber. This may be useful to druggists in the 
Northwestern States. Both Hoffmann’s Anodyne 
and Hoffmann’s Red Drops are officinal in the form 
above indicated, 


Solution of Bimeconate of Morphia.— 
A Correction.—A correspondent from Cincin+ 
nati, O., calls our attention to a misprint in the 
formula for the above given in the last number, page 
34, second column. It should read as follows: 


Bimeconate of morphia........ 10 grains, 
ATCOHON! +. cece cscssc4 cemeaee \= 1 fluid drachm, 
Distilled water..........sses- 13 fluid drachms. 


The types made us say three drachms of water ins 
stead of thirteen, an error that we advise our readers 


Bicarbonate of soda 
Powder separately, and mix together, 


to correct at once in their copies of Tub Drueaists 
CimcuULAR. 
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J. R. (Cincinnati, 0.).— Artificial Snake Oil. | 
The following, recommended by Hager, is no doubt | 
as good as the genuine article for rheumatism, 
pains, etc.: 


OVWVG ON poe ces esses . 9 drachms, 
Castor Ol a4 secse<s< ; 2 
BOC IEVER CNT Jace creamer rae ane og | 


H. 8. (St. Louis, Mo.).—_Imks. It is not reason- 
able to expect that an ink will possess all sorts of 
excellence at once. A copying ink cannot have the 
fluidity and rapid drying property of an ordinary 
writing fluid, and a waterproof ink will not do for 
obtaining press copies. The proper way is to choose 
the sort of ink most appropriate to your purpose. 
In the last volume of Tar Drueatsts CIRCULAR no 
less than twenty-three different kinds of ink were 
noticed, and a few more receipts are to be found in | 
the current volume beginning with the present year. 
Among that number it ought to be possible to find 
a variety to suit almost any taste. We can only add 
that sugar is the substance generally used for making 
inks fit for copying, although glycerine is preferred 
by some. As to the article prepared by the msanu- 
facturer whom you designate by his initials, we 
must say that we have never heard of it before, but 
even if we had, it is quite likely that we could not 
give you his formula. 


A. P. (Springfield, Mass.).—Chlorine Mix- 
ture. There is, we believe, no generally accepted 
receipt forthe preparation, but the two following 
are mentioned in formularies. The first is recom- 
mended by Tweedie, and the second by Van Mons: 

I. Chlorine water....... 1 fluid drachm. 
Lemon syrup... . 4finid drachms. 
WAUCE vinss sis gais'e ate 1 fluid ounce. 

Mix. Dose, ten to twenty drops every six or eight 
hours. Used in scarlatina. 

TE SRSOFITIO WATEI 0 icc ies S saeus vere 2 ounces. 
BiIMplo BVP: +>. hee oe teaser ashe Sel: lies 

Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful every two hours, in 

typhoid fevers. 


C. B.S. (Himrods, N. Y.).—The Smut of Corn, 
called by naturalists Uredo segetuan, is a parasitic 
fungus destroying the substance of grain. As itis 
poisonous to animals and to man, it likely possesses 
medicinal properties, but what these are is not 
known, so far as we are informed. But it appears that 
the same popular name, corn smut, is also given to 
Ustil wo Maidis, a real ergot forming on corn ag the 
medicinal ergot forms on rye. If your query ap- 
plies to this second kind, we reply that some prac- 
titioners recommend it as a substitute for ergot, 
and even think it preferable, as its action is inter- 
mittent, and is said to be less painful and less dan- 
gerous. 


J. R. (Culpeper, Va. -Fenugreek Seed con- 
tains a bitterand an aromatic principle, to which are 
attributed resolvent and stomachic properties. In 
that it differs from flax seed, which is simply a nu- 
trient. In veterinary practice it is frequently used 
for increasing the appetite and improying the con- 
dition of horses. It is also recommended in some 
diseases of the chest. 


G. H. C. (Philadelphia),—(1.)—For Paregorie 
Elixir, we recommend no better formula than 
that of the Pharmacopeia. (2)—Acetate of 
Lime can conveniently be prepared by saturating 
moderately concentrated acetic acid with precipi 
tated chalk, filtering, evaporating the solution at a 
gentle heat, and allowing the salt to crystallize. It 
is deliqnescent and very soluble. 


C. S. (Auburn, N. Y.).—Liquid Prepara- 
tions of Tar. The officinal Glycerite of Tar is 
probably the most convenient preparation to pre 
sent in a liquid and concentrated form the medicinal 
virtues of tar. Simple syrup, as you propose, would 
not be a good menstraum for exhausting the drug. 
Of course the syrup can take up some of the soluble 
principles of the tar, but it is unlikely to ever pro- 
duce anything else than a very imperfect prepara- 
tion. 


H. P. P. (Claremont, Minn.).— (1.) — Chloro- 
phyl is by chemists considered as a peculiar prin- 
ciple, analogous to the natural fats, which, under 
the action of energetic bases, baryta for instance, 
undergoes a kind of saponification ; the phyllowan- 
thine, or yellow principle, representing the glycer- 
ine, and the phyllocyaniec acid, or blue principle, a 
fatty acid. By treating the saponified mass with 
alcohol, phylloxanthine is dissolved, and as the 
alcohol evaporates, separates in a crystalline form. 
The baryta salt which is left behind, being treatea 
with sulphuric acid, the phyllocyanic acid is set 
free; itis soluble in alcohol and ether. Thus the 
two principles are separated. 

Prylloxanthine is a neutral substance, insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and crystal- 
lizable sometimes in yellow plates, and sometimes 
in reddish prisms. Phyllocyanic acid is soluble in 
water, ether, and alcohol, giving to these an olive- 
like color, with bronze-red or violet reflections. All 
its salts are brown or green, but only the alkaline 
are soluble in water. The acid dissolves in sul 
phuric and muriatic acid, giving solutions which, 
according to theirstrength, are green, reddish, yio- 
laceous, or beautifully blue. This is considered an 
important fact, as it explains the various tints which 


chlorophyl offers in vegetation. Nothing is known 
in regard to the arrangement of the atoms in chloro- 
phyl, or the substance from which it is formed in 
the vegetable economy. But that would be expect- 
ing too much, since chemists do not even know how 
the atoms of so simple a compound as sulphate of 
potassa are arranged. (2.)—There is, to our know- 
ledge at least, no book treating specially of the in- 
fluence of the sun upon organic bodies, but the 
subject is alluded to more or less in most treatises 
on chemistry and natural philosophy. (3.)—In 
nearly all modern works on chemistry you can find 
tolerably complete classified lists of isomeric bodies, 
with their formulas. In fact formulas are the 
strong point of the modern chemist. Some treatises 
of the period contain more formulas than anything 
else ; there they are by the page in the most fanci- 
ful and bewildering shapes, and when you have 
studied them till your head aches, unless you have 
somebody to guide and help you, you feel that you 
know a little less than when you began to fathom 
their mysteries. 


T. P. P. (Seymour, Ind.).—_Perplexing La- 
bels, When a manufacturer uses on his labels ex- 
pressions not readily understood, fe is the one to be 
requested to explain them, since he is without doubt 
better informed than any one else as to their mean- 
ing. In the present case we presume the test 
alluded to is Meyer's test for alkaloids, but of that 
we are not certain, and the test itself is not consid- 
ered quite reliable. 


A. LL. H. (San Francisco, Cal.).—Velpeau, the 
celebrated French surgeon, never had anything to 
do with the various mixtures that bear his name. 
We cannot give you his address: he died several 
years since. 


Ff. H. A. (St. Louis, Mo.).—We have nothing bet- 
ter to recommend than the remedies already men- 
tioned. 


J. 8. (Smyrna, Del.).—The question should be ad- 
dressed to the parties themselves. There seems to 
be nothing mysterious about it, and no reason why 
they would refuse to explain their modus operandi. 


Compound Syrup of Glycerine.—We 
have received the following from Messrs. Wharton 
& Co., of Nashville, Tenn., in answer to a query 
published in the last number of THe Drueaists 
Crrcuntar. Although they give Dr. Pool as their 
authority for the prescription, it must be admitted 
that the mixture is a singular one. Here it is as it 
r aches us: 

Syrup of rhubarb...... 


Tincture'of opium; .5i:crsesasestns 2 ad 
SYLUp Of Singer ce. wieAs ase coast 2 ee 
Ni rate of silver ....... 1 grain. 
Alain enya: sahoee Aacwcves harem ene 30 grains. 
SYMP OF COlWi secs asan tere ccases 2 ounces. 
Glycerine sen inied-cicle i Aa AS Toc 


after each action. 

Messrs. Demovi'le & Co., of the same city, send us 
for the above preparation a slightly varying receipt. 
The formula—they rightly qualify it as rather for- 
midable—is as follows: 


POwdoered AMM Se carne. concn < oak 90 grains. 
INTITALC ON BilVeY sere cccereuneceas alee Doo 
Mucilage of gum arabic.... ....... 6 drachms. 
Glycerine .. esate nae ese sine 8 ounces, 
Simple SyTUP! coosee eeos cine ah cere = Sito 
Tincture of rhubarb ........... PP eg 


Tincture of opium sec enes vase sieae ce 6 drachms, 

Syrup of ginger — od. ...s ace 1 ounce. 

Mix. The two formulas, although differing in 
some respects, are in the main enough alike to have 
had a common origin. The mixture may be a very 
good one in practice, but it is sadly misnamed. It 
is altogether wrong to call Compound Syrup of Gly- 
cerine a preparation of which glycerine is nearly the 
only inactive ingredient. 


T. 8S. W. (Troy, N. Y.).— We are not acquainted 
with the formula of Bechamp’s Soluble 
Starch, but the following would, perhaps, answer 
the same purpose : 


Potato starch, .¢c0 nev aees meee 20 ounces, 
Cold water. ssc oeare cea cute ioe 100“ 
Oxalic acid ...... 4 drachms, 
Boiling water 50 ounces. 
Precipitated chalk....-5.-.......- 5 drachms, 


Mix the starch, cold water, and oxalic acid to- 
gether, and heat them in a porcelain capsule placed 
over a water bath, with constant stirring, until the 
mixture becomes quite liquid. Then dilute it with 
the boiling water, add the precipitated chalk, set the 
whole aside for twenty-four hours, occasionally 
stirring, and filter through paper. Lastly, evapor- 
ate the filtrate to pilular consistence, dry it at a 
temperature between 85° and 90° F., and reduce it 
to powder. The product is called Soluble starch, 
Amiduline, or Amyline. 


G. N. M. (New Orleans, La.).—Cotoine and 
Paracotoine are two alkaloids found in Coto 
bark, a drug recently introduced in Europe from the 
interior of Bolivia. Besides the principles already 
mentioned, the bark contains a highly aromatic 
volatile oil, having a biting, peppery taste ; a soft, 
aromatic, acrid resin; a brown, brittle resin, the 


alcoholic solution of which is hitter; also, small 
quantities of starch, gum, sugar, oxalate of lime, 
tannin (turning iron salts green , formic, butyric and 
acetic acids. The tree producing the hark has not, 
we believe, been botanically identified, but it is pre- 
sumed to belong to the lauracee or terebinthacere 
family. The bark is regarded by some as a specific 
against diarrhcea in its most varied modifications. 
The dose of the powdered drug is eight grains, four 
to six times daily, which occasionally produces 
emesis. The medical properties of the alkaloids 
were described in the last September number of 
THE DruaaGiIsts CrrcuLAR. 


E. B. (Shawneetown, iil... Examination of 
Urine, A summary of the methods employed for 
testing urine was published in THE Druagaistrs 
CIRCULAR in September, 1875. It would not be con- 
venient to reprint it at present, but you can procure 
for $1.25 Tyson’s treatise on the subject, an illus- 
trated work that we can recommend as equal to any 
of the kind, Address John Newton, 36 Beekman 
Street. 


F. L. (Sacramento, Cal.).—_Prepared Cotton 
for surgical purposes. It is recommended to comb 
the cotton, and to soak it in a solution of caustic 
soda, after which it is well washed with water, and 
dried. Thus prepared, the wadding is said to readi- 
ly absorb liquid secretions, etc., and to make a 
superior surgical dressing. 


M. B. (Janesville, Wis.).—Pierie Acid, Anew 
process said to be preferable to those heretofore 
in use, is to saturate nitric acid with slaked lime, 
and to add to the nitrate half its weight of carbolic 
acid. The whole is set aside for twenty hours, and 
then gradually heated. During the twenty hours 
mono-nitric phenol is formed, and the heating con- 
verts the whole into nitro-phenol, which combines 
with the lime as picrate of lime. On adding muri- 
atic acid, the lime is dissolved out, and the picric 
acid precipitated. We take this process from the 
London Chemist and Druggist. 


J. G. C. (New York) asks: ‘‘ What is Cassie 2 
I have a receipt in which both oid of cassie and oil of 
cussia are called for.” 

[ANSWER.—Cassie, or Acacia Farnesian4, is ash ub 
cultivated in the south of France, in Italy, and in 
the country about Tunis. It is of great value to the 
perfumer, owing to the abundance and fine aroma 
of its flowers. Their odor closely resembles that of 
violets, but is rather of sickly sweetness from its 
jntensity. The perfume is extracted by maceration, 
or enfleurage, and a very fragrant oil or pomatum is 
thus obtained. Oil of cassia is the well known vola- 
tile oil distilled from the Chinese cinnamon, Cassia 
lignea.] 


G. S. (Salem, Mass.)—(1.)—The extract of cassia 
for perfumery can, of course, be made by dissolving 
the essential oil in alcohol. The extract in question 
is one of the ingredients of the artificial extract of 
Ylang-Ylang for which a receipt was printed in the 
lastnumber of THE Druca@istTs CrrcuLar. Although 
the formula conforms to the original one given hy 
Mr. W.H. Saunders in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association for 1876, it may be 
that the extract meant was that of cassie, and not 
cassia. This is, of course, only a surmise, but there 
appears to be some room for doubt. The nature 
and properties of cassie are described this month in 
the Notes and Queries, in answer to another corre- 
spondent. (2..—Wineture of Orange Peel 
must be made from the peel, and not from the oil. 
A solution of the oil never has the fresh and delicate 
fragrance of the tincture of the peel; besides, it 
tastes differently. Fresh oranges may be procured 
at almost any time during the year, while fresh oil 
of orange is always difficult to obtain and to pre- 
serve. 


EF. 8. (Holyoke, Mass.)—Eye Stomes are th® 
operculum or calcareous mouth-piece of certain 
species of small univalve shells. The stony-like 
substance, of one-eighth of an inch, or less, in its 
largest dimensions, presents a form like that of a 
turtle, a convex surface upon a plane base. Hum- 
boldt found the little opercula, called piedras de los 
Qjos, or eyestones, regarded as mysteries by the in- 
habitants of the coast of Venezuela, near Cumana. 
They collected them in great quantities on the beach 
at Cape Araya, and made use of them to extract dust 
or any foreign substance from the eye, a purpose 
for which they are still collected and exported, and 
are kept by druggists. Being introduced under the 
lid of the eye, the stone moves about by the motion 
of the organ, and any little particles it comes in con- 
tact with adhere to it, and are removed with it. On 
being placed on a smooth plate with vinegar or 
lemon juice, the genuine eyestones move about as 
if alive. A popular superstition is that this motion 
is a sign of life, while in reality it is only due to an 
evolution of carbonic acid gas. Eyestones are occa- 
sionally offered for sale to druggists in New York by 
seafaring men who make a great mystery of the 
way in which they are obtained ; the stones always 
command a good price. At present they are quoted 
on wholesale price currents at 50 to 60 cts. a dozen, 
a relatively high figure, since a dozen probably sel- 
dom weighs much more than one drachm. In 


chemical composition they scarcely differ from the — 
crab stones formerly used in medicine, but now no 
longer officinal. 
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D. R. (Minerva, 0.).—To Silver Glass by the 
amalgamation process, is almost impracticable for 
one who has neither the tools nor the necessary ex- — 
perience; but the new silver process is easy enough 


| for any one familiar with chemical manipulations, 


It was described in full in the last December 
number of Tur Drua@Gists CrroULAR. 


L. B. (Higginsville, Mo.).— (1.)—The following is a 
good preparation that keeps well, and is easily ad- 
ministered. It may not be so palatable as the emulsion 
made in St. Louis which you mention, but prepara- 
tions of cod liver oil in which the taste of the drug 
is too completely disguised are the subjects of 
legitimate suspicion : 

Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil. 


Cod liver oil...... Sa balsle ere veer 4 ounces. 
Gam arable, 2.3: dexn cease oer 2 hss 
SUGAR: te Aon. od eee eelaae oe 


Alcohol 


Water, sufficient for 10 ounces. 

Place in a dry mortar the oil with the gum 
arabic and the powdered sugar, mix them well, and 
add thirty-six fluid drachms of water. Make an 
emulsion, to which add the remainder of the water, 
and lastly the alcohol and the essence. (2.)—On 
mixing the solution of chloride of iron with the 
alcohol to make the Tineture of Muriate of 
iron, no white precipitate should form. If any 
occurs, it must be due to some impurity, the nature 
of which can be ascertained by a chemical exam- 
ination. 


F. P. (Monroe, La.).—(1.).—-To Fasten Glass — 
Labels on Glycerine Bottles, the usual 
cement of three-fourths pitch and one-fourth bees- 
wax ought to be sufficient. It is necessary to have 
the bottle and the label well-freed from glycerine, 
and to apply the cement moderately warm. Per- 
haps a good precaution would be to give to the edge 
of the label a good coat of shellac varnish. Glne, or 
any composition containing it,is inapplicable toa gly- 
cerine bottle, as it is soluble in glycerine. (2.)\—Wo 
Pulverize Gold, take gold leaf and grind itina 
mortar with some honey or sulphate of potassa. 
When the powder has acquired the proper degree 
of tenuity, wash it with hot water until all the 
foreign material is remoyed. The gold powder, on 
being dried, can be mixed with yarious varnishes, 
and used with a camel hair brush for letteriog. 


Reprinting Old Formulas,.—D. A. (Gar 
den City, Iowa) complains that over a year since on 
asking for the formula of an elixir, the name of 
which he has now forgotten, he was in answer re- 
ferred to a former number of Tar Druaaists Cir- 
CULAR where the receipt had been published. He 
thinks that is not right, and suggests that if once a 
yeur a page were devoted to the republication of the 
formulas of elixirs, it would be of great benefit to 
the new subscribers as well as to some of the older 
ones. Our correspondent is no doubt unaware of 
the magnitude of the task which he would have us 
to undertake. To reprint all the formulas for 
elixirs that have already appeared in our columns, 
would fill not one page, but probably a whole num- 
ber of THE Druaarsts CrrcuLaR, for nothing short 
of a complete list would be satisfactory to all. That 
can only be done in a book, and a work of the kind 
is already published, and noticed in our advertismg 
columns. In regard to our correspondent’s com- 
plaint that he was at one time referred to a back 
number, we must remind him that Tur Druaaists 
CrrcuLaAR is not published for new subscribers 
alone, but for oldas well. It would be very unjust 
to old subscribers for us to be constantly repeating 
the same formulas at the call of every new reader; 
such a course would indeed be very bad policy. 
When a query has already been answered within a 
reasonable time, the new inquirer is simply informed — 
of the number in which he can find the formula re- 
quired, and an extra copy of that date can usually 
be supplied for the moderate sum of fifteen cents. 
It is difficult to satisfy everybody, but we try to 
guard the interests of all by only reprinting such 
formulas as we think will be useful to the majority 
of our readers. 


J.D. H. (Philadelphia).—The formula of Blair's 
Gout Pills is unknown to us. It is an English pro 
prietary medicine, 


k. M. B. (Chicago, Iil.), in reference to the Syrup 
of Tolu by the Cold Process, writes that 
he experienced the same difficulty as that com- 
plained of by another correspondent in the January 
number. He obviated it by evaporating his tincture 
of tolu to one-third of its volume, and proceeded as 
usual, with satisfactory results. This proves that 
we were right in suggesting that the presence of 
alcohol was the cause of the inferior solvent prop- 
erties of the menstruum. But, instead of evapor- 
ating the tincture, it would be a saving to make for 
the purpose a stronger alcoholic solution of the 
balsam. This offers no difficulty, and we believe 


has already been recommended by pharmaceutical 
writers. (2.)\—Stamping Proprietary Medi-_ 
cines, In THE Druaeists CrrcuLar for Decem 


| 


| Earth. 


February, 1879.| 
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ber, 1878, was an extract of the official regulations | 
relating to the subject. The article is, we think, 
sufficiently complete for all practical purposes, and 
easily intelligible, without further comments. On 
reading it carefally, there seems to be no difficulty | 
in deciding what article should be stamped and what 
should not. Our correspondent, however, is rightin 
complaining of the difficulty in obtaining the text 
of the regulations. They form a part of a rather 
large pamphlet treating of many other products sub- 
ject to taxation, such as wines, spirits, etc Each 
office of the Revenue Department appears to have 
only a limited number of these pamphlets for their 
own use, and they are probably too expensive tor 
general distribution. The copy from which the 
article in question was reprinted was only lent for 
a short time by one of the officers of the Revenue 
Department of Brooklyn, 


H. B. (Biddeford, Me.).—Enemataof Choral- 
Hydrate. On reading more attentively the ar- 
ticle of last January criticised in your letter, you 
will notice that it is not of chloral-hydrate, but of a 
five per cent. solution of the drug, that ten grammes 
were twice injected. The total, twenty grammes of 
afive percent. solution, of course represents one 
gramme (fifteen and a half grains) of chloral-hy- 
drate. 


W. J. (Marion Centre, Kans.).—A Light Red 
Ink for Writing and Copying, can, we 
presume, be made by adding some glycerine or sugar 
to the eosine ink mentioned in the Notes and 
Queries of the present number, but we are unable to 
give you exact proportions. 


D. B. A. (Opelika, Ala..—Elixir of Citrate of 
Caffeine can be made by dissolving 64 grains of 
the salt in one pint of simple elixir. 


S. W. (Chicag?, iil.).—_Skunk Oil is made, we 
presume, in the same manner as other animal fats. 
In the words of Mrs. Glass, first catch your skunk, 
and having skinned it, dissect out the fat, melt it at 
a gentle heat, strain it through a flannel cloth, and 
stir it till it becomes cold. 


INFORMATI ON WANTED. 

M. H. (Harlem, N.Y.).—‘‘What are the ingredients 
composing what is called French Syrup, used 
to some extent as a substitute for syrup of ipecac?”’ 

J. GC. desires to know what is English 
It is used, he says, in a wash for the 


face. 


H.. H. 8. (Butler Centre, Iowa) asks: ‘‘ What is 
American Oil? A Danish gentleman lately 
called for some, and said it was a popular medicine 
in Denmark, used as a substitute for castor oil. It 
has about the same color and taste.” [NuTE,—May 
it not be American castor oil ?] 


State Pharmaceutical Associations. 


ATTENTON is called to the letter of Prof. 
Bedford on the subject of State Pharma- 
ceutical Associations, which appears in 
another column. The object of that letter 
is specially to awaken an interest among 
the druggists of this! State with the view 
of organizing a State Association, if there 
be a favorable feeling on this subject. The 
success which has attended such organiza- 
tions in other States should be an earnest 
of what can be done in this State, and it is 
to be hoped that a prompt and full ex- 
pression of opinion of those interested will 
be elicited. 

It is not intended that this organization 
shall in any way detract from or interfere 
with the admirable work of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, but rather to 
aid that body. There are many pharma- 
ceutists in this State that might be induced 
to attend meetings annually within its 
borders, but who feel unwilling or unable 
to spare time to go far away to attend 
the meetings of the National Association. 
It is sincerely hoped that this effort, for the 
advantage of the pharmaceutists of the 
State of New York, will prove a signal 
success, and that next month we may be 
able to chronicle on this subject further 
information of interest. 


———_#0-o—__——_ 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE present session has been attended 
by 230 students, nearly equally divided 
between the Junior and Senior Classes. 
‘Forty-two are at present receiving labora- 
tory instruction. 

rrangements have already been perfect- 

ed for the summer courses of botany and 
pharmacy. ‘The lectures on botany will be 
ven the eminent botanist, Prof. Al- 
onso Wood, and those on pharmacy, as 
heretofore, by Prof. P. W. Bedford. 

The semi-centennial celebration of the 
ponding of this College will take place in 

arch. 


|lege was held on the 16th inst , and the | 


died very suddenly at his residence in this 
city. 
A meeting of the members of the Col- 


proposed new By-Laws were adopted, with | 
some minor amendments. 

Valuable contributions of chemicals were 

received during the past month from 

Charles Pfizer & Co., also from Mr. J. U. 

Lloyd, of Cincinnati. 


——___ee—___- 


Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


At a regular meeting of the College, held 
Jan. 8th, 1879, the following officers and 
trustees were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. D. Wells; Recoraing Secre- 
tary, A. W. Bain; Corresponding Svcretary, 
John Weyer; Treasurer, Chas. Faust; 
Trustees, George Egar, R. M. Byrnes, F. 
L. Eaton, and H. H. Koehnken. 
The reports of the retiring officers and 
standing committees show a lively interest 
taken by the members in the welfare of the 
College. 
Fifty-two members were present at the 
meeting. Prof. E. 8. Wayne, from the 
committee on ‘*‘Progress of Pharmacy,” 
presented a long article on that subject, 
hut owing to want of time to read it, he 
desired that it lay over till the first regular 
pharmaceutical meeting. 
The various reports show an attendance 
of 98 students upon the lectures. The Li- 
brary Committee reported additions of 
various foreign and American journals, 
text-books, and pharmacopeeias; also 
many donations to the library and muse- 
um, by individuals and by the various De- 
partments of the Government at Washing- 
ton, all of which will be of educational 
and pharmaceutical interest to members 
and students. 
Joun WYER, Cor. Sec. 
Cin innati, O., January, 1879. 
eee 


Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tuk third annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is to be held in the city of Hartford, 
Wednesday, February 5th, at 10:30 A.M. 
The members will meet in the Public Hall 
in the Phenix Insurance Bulding on Pear] 
street. A large attendance of members is 
confidently expected, and there will be a 
display of chemical and pharmaceutical 
objects of interest. 

a 


Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 


Tum annual meeting of this Association 
was held in Providence on tbe 138th inst. 
The only information that has reached us 
is that relating to the officers elected. They 
are the following: President, E. V. Sum- 
ner, M.D.; Vice-President, N. N. Mason; 
Treasuwer, John Cone; Secretary, F. J. 
Phillips. 

ee OO 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


Tue number of students in attendance 
during the present session is 88. In the 
laboratory a class of 35 regular students is 
reported, and every student is required to 
give at least one hour’s time in the labo- 
tory each week during the session. 

oe 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


Tuer College has an attendance during 
this session of 332 students, of which 167 
are in the Junior Class and 165 in the 
Senior Class. The laboratory is not so 
fully attended this season as was antici- 
pated. 

The regular Pharmaceutical Meeting of 
the College was held January 21st. In the 
absence of the President, Mr. Robbins oc- 
cupied the chair, and the Registrar was in 
his place. 

An improved apparatus for the manu- 
facture of compressed pills was exhibited 
by Mr. B.,L. Smedley. To the usual 
machine for compressing pills is added a 
contrivance for removing them from the 
mould, by which breakage is avoided. Mr. 
8. has tried it in the most difficult sub- 
stances, as salicylis acid, with perfect suc- 
cess. 

The Chairman showed an improved 
stand for pharmaceutical purposes, which 
by the arrangement of rings and_ peculiar 
se is claimed to possess advantages 
over the ones in general use. 

Mr. Rush read a paper on the culture of 
the orange tree in the Southern States. 


ashot gun. It is not much employed in 


| medicine, although said to possess some 


properties, as purgative. 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association was held 
January 2d, in the College hall. The pre- 
sident, Wallace Procter, and secretary, W. 
W. Moorhead, were in their places. 

A communication from the Zeta Phi 
Society of the College, relating to some 
specimens, was ordered to be filed. Mr. 
Sayre said: As alumni of this College, it 
is right and proper for us to do all we can 
to make the road to graduation easy, for 
in so doing we will advance the interests 
of both the students and the College. 
Perhaps there is nothing that is more em- 
barrassing to the student than the selection 
of a subject for his thesis, and the facili- 
ties for investigating it. The students in 
this country have not as many advantages 
as they have in Europe, where more text 
books and appliances are at their disposal. 
Rocbleder’s ,work requires at least two 
years of study to gothrough it, because to 
understand it, we must go through it prac- 
tically. Mr. 8. referred to the experience 
of many present, brought up perhaps with 
indifferent preceptors, and in answer to 
the criticisms on theses of students, he said 
he wondered that they were as good as they 
are. He suggested the appointment of a 
committee to prepare a condensed treatise, 
giving an outline of organic analysis adapt- 
ed to practical purposes for gratuitous dis- 
tribution to the class. Also to present every 
term a series of subjects for examination. 
Mr. 8. proceeded to sketch out a form, 
commencing with the treatment of a sub- 
stance with water, alcohol, benzine, etc.; 
examination of the filtrates, ete. 

Mr. Mattison and others present thought 
the suggestions of Mr. Sayre were very 
important. They said that in the investi- 
gation of subjects, difficulties often oc- 
curred. The standard works on the sub- 
ject are elaborate, but something more sim- 
ple was needed; and on motion, the whole 
matter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee of the Association for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Mattison read a very entertaining 
paper, giving a description of his visit to 
the Great Geysers of California. He de- 
tailed the formation of this highly inte- 
resting section of our country and the 
beautiful surrounding scenery. Steam 
issued on every side, and the temperature 
of the water is such that an egg was cooked 
in it in three minutes. The heat is caused 
by the decomposition of the various sul- 
phides and not by volcanic action. 

Dr. Murray exhibited the following spe- 
cimens: 

Allyl alcohol, C,;H;(OH). 

Allyl sulphide (C;H;)oS, artificial oil of 
garlic. 

Ally] sulphocyanide, C,;H;.CNS, artificial 
oil of mustard. 

Etbyl formate, C2H;.CHOs.. 

Ethyl butyrate, CoH;.CiH,Os, artificial oil 
of banana. 

Ethyl acetate, C,H;.C2H Oz, artificial oil 
of apple. 

Amy] alcohol, C;H,,(OH). 

Amy] valerianate, C;H1:.C;H,O., artificial 
oil of pear. 

Amy] acetate, C;H:,.C2H30., artificial oil 
of pineapple. 

Butylic alcohol, C,H»(OH). 

By combining these chemicals various 
other flavors are produced. 1D dhs We 


5 i id 


New York Pharmaceutical Association. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

Tus organization does not yet exist; but 
why snould not the ‘‘ Empire” State have 
an active, energetic, useful, and efficient 
corps of its pharmaceutists, who shall 
work together for the common good of all 
the fraternity within its borders? Such an 
organization would be a great boon to 
many of the worthy followers of phar- 
macy, and a great incentive to more thor- 
ough and efficient education of the ‘‘ rank 
and file,” as well as the ‘‘ cadets,” in our 
State. 

State organizations of all kinds which 
relate to any branch of business or scien- 
tific and literary pursuits are really desira- 
ble, and have always eventuated to the 


participate in them. The annual gatherings 
of the Medical Society of this State are 
certainly great educators to many who at- 
tend them, and the valuable papers, essays, 


Prof. Maisch exhibited the fruit of the 


During the past month, Mr. James Cod- 
dington, a graduate of the class of 1832, 


sand box plant from Mexico. The capsules 
explode with a loud report like that of 


remarks, and discussions which are pre- 
sented during their sessions never fail to 


advantage of those who are disposed to | 


Reference might be made to many busi- 
ness interests, the representatives of which 


‘gather annually for social and business 
advantages; but the writer would rather 
|place the idea more prominent, that the 


pursuit of pharmacy is quite as much to 
be ranked among scientific pursuits as that 
of the medical profession, although there 
is no desire to divest it entirely of the lean- 
ing it has toward mercantile avocations. 

In New England there are State pharma- 
ceutical organizations in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island; of the other States of our 
Union the writer recalls from memory 
State organizations in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Kentucky. There may be 
others than those mentioned, and, if not 
named, it is simply that the writer is not 
aware of their existence. Wherever these 
associations exist they have exerted a 
marked influence upon not only their 
members, but have also been a positive 
good to the fraternity generally and the 
community at Jarge. It only needs to 
look at the annual reports of the meetings 
of these various State associations, to read 
their discussions, essays, and reports, to 
convince any one of the utility of such an 
association of the fraternity of the Empire 
State. 

There are in this State not less than 
twenty-three hundred stores devoted to 
the sales of medicines, and which are de- 
pended on by the community for the 
necessary requisites for the sick. Of this 
number about one thousand are located in 
the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and Troy, 
leaving thirteen hundred stores, through 
the smaller towns, villages, and rural dis- 
tricts of the State. 

The writer suggests that he would be very 
glad to hear from druggists everywhere 
throughout the State as to their willingness 
to join in forming a State Pharmaceutical 
Association. Such letters should be mailed 
to him not later than February 15th, in or- 
der that, whether favorable or otherwise, 
the March issue of THE DRUGGISTS CIRCU- 
LAR may be the means of further communi- 
cation on this subject. 

It is further suggested that, if the project 
be favorably considered, a meeting should 
be held at some suitable location between 
Albany and Syracuse, and that such meet- 
ing should take place in May. Those who 
favor such an organization, and will com- 
municate with the undersigned, will also 
please state their views as to time and 
place concerning such a meeting. 

P. W. BEDFORD, 
10 Gold Street, or P. O. Box, 1788, 
New York. 
- e+e 
The Alumni of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy in San Francisco. 


On Tuesday, December 17th, 1878, the 
alumni of the Philadelphia College resid- 
ing in San Francisco assembled in the 
Palace Hotel, at the invitation of Mr. 
Henry 8. Wellcome. The gathering was 
simply a social one. After a well-appoint- 
ed dinner, speeches were made, and toasts 
offered and responded to, in the usual 
post-prandial manner, by the host and 
guests of the evening. Nothing of pharma- 
ceutical or scientific interest transpired, 
but hopes are entertained that the meeting 
may lead to the formation of an association 
among the alumni of the Philadeiphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy residing on the Pacific 
Coast. 


oe 
Snake-Bites. 

In an English Parliamentary Blue-book 
just presented, Surgeon A. J. Watt states 
that the deaths from snake-bites alone in 
the Punjaub last year were 828, against 
979 in the preceding year. He gives some 
painful illustrations of the rapidly fatal 
effects of the bite of thecobra. He states, 
moreover, that as many as 21,682 were 
killed by wild beasts and snake-bites in ten 
provinces, the largest number being in 
Bengal, viz., 10,062. The report is an 
interesting one. 


+ aad 
Varnish. 

VARNISH for indoor painting is made by 
melting 6 parts of gum copal and adding 
214 parts of linseed oil. When cold the 
yield is 6-7 parts of concentrated varnish 
having the consistence of wax, as the loss 
on the gum amounts to 1°8 part. One 
part of this concentrated varnish mixed in 
the cold with one part of oil of turpentine 
rields two parts of very good varnish for 


profit all who attend, 


} inside work, 
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Lard Substitutes. 


AMONG the varied substitutes for lard 
which have been brought to public notice 
within the last few years, two have come 
into general use in this country—vaseline 
and cosmoline. These are prepared from 
certain varieties of natural petroleum, 
mainly the heavy or natural lubricating 
petroleums of Western Virginia. The 
process of manufacturing these two arti- 
cles is to remove the dark color by per- 
colation through animal charcoal, which 
entirely decolorizes it, and then to remove 
the lighter oils by evaporation, the residue 
being a mixture of the natural paraftines, 
a soft, unctuous body, in many respects 
an admirable adjunct to pharmacy. 

It is claimed for these articles that they 
do not become rancid on long keeping; 
and though this may be the fact, it is also 
a fact that age does impart a disagreeable 
odor, which may be, however, a develop- 
ment of the peculiar petroleum flavor. 

When petroleums are subjected to distilla- 
tion, and paraffine is separated, we find that, 
by taking the distilled oils of heavier 
gravity and combining the solid paraffine 
with these by fusion, the product is entire- 
ly different from the two bodies named 
above. Instead of being a soft, uniform, 
unctuous body, the paraffine renders it 
scaly and unpleasant to use, and all such 
mixtures are unfit for pharmaceutical oint- 
ments, pomades, etc. 

If, however, a nice, odorless, distilled 
petroleum oil of heavy gravity be used, 
such as Downer’s spindle oil, having a 
gravity of 29 degrees (trade names are 
here given, as the particular article can 
thus be more readily found), and sufficient 
white wax to bring it to a suitable consist- 
ence, a fatty body is formed, which is very 
Similar in appearance, action, and charac- 
teristics to the two substances named. The 
proportion of white wax necessary is about 
one part to three parts of purified paraffine 
oil, such as above mentioned. 

Hereafter there may be occasion for fur- 
ther remarks on this topic in the columns 
of Tur Druaaists CrrcuLaR. W. 


—————e- e—___— 
Uranine. 


Tuts is the most recently discovered, and 
perhaps the most remarkable, of all the 
coal tar or aniline group of coloring sub- 
stances, now so extensively used for the 
adornment of the finest fabrics. Uranine 
is said, by chemists, to be the most highly 
fluorescent body known to science. Its 
coloring power is astonishing; a single 
grain will impart a marked color to nearly 
five hundred gallons of water. 

A most interesting experiment, which 
anybody may try, consists in sprinkling a 
few atoms of uranine upon the surface of 
water in a glass tumbler. Each atom im- 
mediately sends down through the water 
What appears to be a bright green rootlet; 
and the tumbler soon looks as if it were 
crowded full of beautiful plants. The 
rootlets now begin to enlarge, spread and 
combine, until we have a mass of soft 
green-colored liquid. Viewed by trans- 
mitted light, the color changes to a bright 
golden or amber hue; while a combination 
of green and gold will be realized, accord- 
ing to the position in which the glass is 
held. For day or evening experiment 
nothing can be prettier than these trials of 
uranine, which are especially entertaining 
for the young folks. We are indebted for 
examples of the color to the editors of the 
Scientific American, who are sending out 
specimens, free of charge, to all their read- 
ers. The subscription to the paper is $3.20 
fora year, or $1.60 half year; and a better 
investment for the money could hardly be 
named, 

————_#e—_____ 
On Foods for Babies. 


Dr. Brnsamty Epson, as reported in 
the Proceedings of the Kings County Medical 
Society, goes off in the following strain: 
Peculiar malignity seems to have been 
manifested in the ‘‘murder of the inno- 


) 


cents” through the multitude of ‘baby 
foods” thrust before the public, by the 


liberal display of catch pictures and prin- 
ter’s ink; each accompanied with the 
inevitable certificate of analysis by Prof. 
Quidproquo, vouching for the presence of 
everything essential to nutrition and the 
absence of anything deleterious. How 
many young lives have been sacrificed in 
demonstrating the utter worthlessness of 
scores of these preparations, not even the 
mathematical ability of the registrar of 
vital statistics can accurately determine. 
Of course I do not presume to intimate 
that these preparations are all worthless; 


but when the intelligent advocate of any 


ness to practically dissect the claims, and 
demonstrate the comparative, if not the 
utter, worthlessness of all but his, the in- 


quiring mind is led to suspect whether | 
there may not be considerable truth in | 
what all these parties say of each other. It) 
is to be hoped, if not expected, that ere | 


long there will be a healthful reaction in re- 
gard to the assumed need of aids to diges- 
tion; and that, as regards ‘‘ baby foods,” 


the greater portion of them will, in due | 


time, be consigned to merited oblivion. 
—e>e 
Random Notes. 


Nicotiana Tabacum.—In this part of the 
world about everybody of the male popu- 
lation knows the comforts and the miseries 
of tobacco. It seems, however, to be re- 
garded by a large number as one of the 
necessities of life. A large box of beauti- 
ful specimens of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” cigarettes 
and of ‘‘ Bright Virginia Cavendish” has 
been sent to us by the manufacturers, Wil- 
liam 8. Kimball & Co., of Rochester. We 
have no use ourselves for such luxuries, 
but we have friends who have been oblig- 
ing enough to take the present off of our 
hands. 


Lactopeptine.—Among the new com- 
pounds having medicinal value recently 
offered to the medical profession is this ar- 
ticle, which is said to have great virtue in 
promoting digestion. It is a combination 
of pepsine, pancreatine, diastase (or vege- 
table ptyalin), lactic and hydrochloric 
acids, together with sugar of milk. We 
have noticed that its great efficiency is cer- 
tified to by a considerable number of re- 
spectable physicians and others. Judging 
from its published formula, there is no 
doubt of its usefulness in feeble digestion. 


Lhe Druggist and Chemist, a Philadelphia 
publication of modern birth, has finished 
its brief career, and been transformed into 
a new periodical to be known by the name 
of The Monthly Review of Medicine and 
Pharmacy. Messrs. Keasbey and Mattison, 
a drug firm, are the responsible publishers. 
Much is promised for it, of course, but we 
do not observe that it puts in a claim to 
have a circulation of 100,000 a month, 
more or less, according to the exigencies 
of circumstances, as is done by most of 
our contemporaries in the same line of lit- 
erature, etc. 

Hamoptysis not always Serious.—Not a 
long time ago, it was a prevalent doctrine 
that bleeding from the lungs was only a 
sure precursor of death, which sooner or 
later took place. Gradually such a notion 
has been giving way before a more en- 
lightened experience. If it is the conse- 
quence of tubercular abscess, then, indeed, 
it may be regarded very justly as a bad sign; 
but if independent ot a serious constitu- 
tional disease of the lungs, it is compara- 
tively trivial. Dr. Sokalowski, in the Berlin 
Klin. Wochenschrift relates his observa- 
tions of eight cases of hemoptysis produced 
by mechanical causes in persons of good 
health and strength, all of whom except one 
readily recovered from its effects. The 
symptom which continued longest was 
cough. If the hemoptysis was brought 
about by occupation or habit, it is reeom- 
mended by Dr. 8. that it be abandoned. 
Avoid the cause, and all will be well. 

New Remedy for Diarrhea.—Notwith- 
standing the numerous remedies for 
diarrhoea, the affection seems to be still 
about as troublesome as always before. 
People suffer and die from it notwithstand- 
ing the specifics that are proposed for 
relief. A new one has been found in New 
Zealand, in a plant described under the 
native name of Koronisko, but which 
botanically is Veronica salicifolia. As this 
is a relative of the Veronica Virginica, or 
leptandrin, it might be supposed that 
their therapeutical properties would be 
similar, but while the leptandrin acts as 
an irritant of the bowels, the New Zealand 
variety does just the opposite. There can 
be no question, however, of its efficacy. 

A Monster Stonein the Bladder.—A cal- 
culus was recently exhibited in London by 
Dr. Brown, of Barnsby, taken from the 
bladder of a deceased person, which 
weighed one pound and a quarter, less 
twenty grains. The man had had stone 
symptoms for five and twenty years, but he 
refused, to the last, to submit to an opera- 
tion for its removal. The sufferings of the 
patient were excessive, for which he was 
accustomed to drink a mixture of beer and 
gin! } 

Invisible 


Postal-card Ink.— Professor 


(Boéttcher has lately recommended a mix- 
one of them proceeds with deliberate cool- | 


ture of one part of sulphurie acid with 
fifty parts of water. The writing is to be 
done with 4 quill, and will be, when dry, 
entirely colorless and invisible; but on 
heating carefully over a flame, or by laying 


upon a hot oven, it will appear in deep | 


black characters. 

Paper-Hanger’s Paste.—A good paste is 
made by mixing a strong solution of shel- 
lac 4 parts, and borax 1 part, in boiling 
water; cool, and add wheat or, better, 
starch-flour to proper consistency. 

Hydrobromic acid is a good brain and 
nerve sedative in acute melancholia (dese 
3j. to syr. simp. 3 ss.), but after a week’s 
use disorders digestion. 

Typhoid Fever.—It is said by a writer in 
the London Lancet that typhoid fever is 
physically impossible after the age of 
forty. This is the way he proves the as- 
sertion. The fever is a disease of Peyer’s 
glands of the intestines. At the age men- 
tioned these glands degenerate and finally 
disappear altogether. If, then, there be no 
longer any such glands there can be no 
longer such disease. That is incontestable. 


Castor Oil in Iilinots.—St. Clair county 
is largely engaged in the cultivation of the 
castor oil bean. It is said that 30,000 gal- 
lons of this oil is its usual product. About 
twenty bushels of the bean is the yield of 
an acre. The crop is planted much like 
that of Indian corn, only one bean, how- 
ever, is dropped in each hill. Belleville, 
the county town of St. Clair, within four- 
teen miles of St. Louis, is the centre of the 
bean district of that county, and a ready 
market for the article is found in St. Louis. 
The oil cake makes an excellent food for 
the soil, and is much used in different parts 
of the country as a superior fertilizer for 
farming lands. 

Consumption of Quinine in the Russian 
Army.—The Russian military hospitals 
consumed during the year 1877, 13,200 lbs. 
of the sulphate, and 6,600 lbs. of the 
hydrochlorate of quinine. 

Transfusion of Milk.—This method of 
supplying a wholesome nutriment to the 
venous system has had several trials in the 
New York and Philadelphia hospitals upon 
persons in a hopelessly anzemic state, but 
the result is by no means satisfactory. 
About six ounces of fresh milk were care- 
fully injected each time. The immediate 
effects were anything but pleasant, yet 
they soon subsided. It does not appear 
that any permanent good is likely to ac- 
crue from this way of feeding an exhausted 
system laboring under organic disease. 

American Wax.—The extent of apicul- 
ture in this country may be inferred from 
the fact that the product of wax is stated 
to be twenty million pounds yearly, valued 
at about $6,000,000. Of this about $600,- 
000 worth are exported, and $1,200,000 
worth of honey also goes abroad. 

Cement for Sealing Bottles, ete.—Mix 3 
parts of resin, 1 part of caustic soda, and 5 
parts of water. This is then to be mixed 
with half its weight of plaster of Paris. 
The compound sets in three-quarters of an 
hour, adheres strongly, is not permeable 
like plaster alone, and is affected but 
slightly by warm water. 

A Pleasant Medicine.—Professor Storer 
of Cambridge University recently pro- 
claimed that strawberries produced con- 
stipation. Dr. Williams, in the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, proves the notion. He 
prescribed for a child dying with cholera 
infantum one strawberry each hour, The 
child speedily recovered. 


As about thirty hundred-weight of slag 
are made for every ton of pig-iron, the im- 
portance of utilizing this waste product is 
very obvious. In England, slag has been 
turned to account in the formation of 
breakwaters, such as that at the mouth of 
the Tees. Bricks, paving-sets, concrete, 
and other articles are also made of it. 
Three millions of slag bricks, most of which 
go to London, are manufactured annually. 
Glass-works are now in operation at the 
blast-furnaces in Northamptonshire, where 
the siag is run direct from the iron-furnaces 
into the glass-furnaces, mixed with other 
materials, and converted into glass for 
bottles, ete. 


Dr. H. BrieM confirms the opinion that 
plants grow more luxuriantly when their 
earliest stages of development are acceler- 
ated by heat than if they are subjected to 
occasional retardations of growth. 


STRYCHNINE moistened with a solution of 
iodic acid in sulphuric acid will turn yel- 
low, brick-red, and purple, But this reac- 


tion of Selmi is not to be depended upon 
as morphia similarly treated gives the same 
coloration. 


Frvusini and Ronchi find that the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid thrown off by the 
hand and forearm in darkness is to the 
quantity evolved in the light as 100 to 113, 
The amount rises with the temperature, 
and is greater during the process of diges- 
tion than when the stomach is empty. 

sgtgce = 


New Process for HElectro-Plating. 


Prorrssor A. W. Wriaut, of Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn., has discovered a 
new and brilliant method of electro-plating, 
which promises to be of great utility. 
Taking advantage of the fact that various 
metals may be volatilized by the electrical 
current, he provides a hollow vessel, from 
which the airis partially exhausted; within 
the vessel he arranges opposite to each 
otherthe two poles of an induction coil; 
the article to be electro-plated, a bit of 
glass, for example, is suspended between 
the poles; to the negative pole is attached 
a small piece of the metal that is to be de- 
posited on the glass. From three to six 
pint Grove cells are employed, yielding, by 
means of the induction coil, an electrical 
spark from two to three inches in length, 
Under the influence of this spark a portion 
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of the metal of the electrode is converted 


into gas or volatilized, and condenses upon 
the cooler surface of the suspended glass, 
forming a most brilliant and uniform de- 
posit. The thickness of the plating thus 
produced may be regulated at will, by 
simply continuing the action of the elec- 
tricity for a longer or shorter period. That 
the metal is actually volatilized is proved 
by examination with the spectroscope dur- 
ing the progress of the operation, the cha- 
racteristic lines of whatever metal is used 
for the electrode being fully revealed, 
This may be classed as the discovery of a 
new art, and is certainly very interesting 
and remarkable. In brief, it consists in 
plating the surfaces of substances with 
metals, by exposing such surfaces to the 
hot vapors of whatever metal it is desired 
to plate with. 

Professor Wright has already made a 
number of valuable practical applications 
of his discovery. He produces mirrors 
with silver, platinum, iron, and other me- 
tals, of the most pure and resplendent cha- 
racter. He deposits gold in a layer so thin 
that it is only 0°000183 mm. in thickness, 
or approximately only one-fourth the wave 
length of ared ray of light. He obtains 
curious colors in the metals, varying with 
the thickness of the deposits, and opens up 
a new field for investigation into the nature 
of metals and other volatilizable substances, 
and perhaps of light. He.shows that his 
electrically deposited metals have improved 
qualities; that telescopic and _ heliostatic 
mirrors, for example, of platinum, deposi- 
ted on silver, by his process, will be unal- 
terable; and the promise is that we shall 
before long be able by this new art to pro- 
duce telescopes and other scientific instru- 
ments of greatly improved character.— 
Scientific American, 


eve —_ 
To Wash Glass. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Chemical Nes 


says: such a subject may seem ov simple, — 


but yet the moreI see students at their 
work the more lam impressed with the 
fact that but few know how to wash a@ 
beaker-glass clean. 


Some time since I took beakers from 


various students in my laboratory (which 
they had washed and put away), and held 
them under a powerful stream of water 
until they were thoroughly wet. On 
taking them from under the spout, in al- 
most every case the water ran off the glass 
in spots, showing that the glass was greasy. 
The best thing to wash beakers, etc., 
with, according to my experience, is sand- 
soap. Naturally, the sand must not be 
sharp. The soaps containing infusorial 
earth are most excellent for this purpose. 
Borax soap is also very efficacious. 
piece of board about 20 cm. long, 15 cm. 
wide, and 4 cm. thick, should be screwed 
on to the right (inside) of the sink. In this 
block a rectangular hole, about 2 cm. 
deep, and 1 cm. smaller than the section 
of the soap when stood on its long end, is 
to be cut. The bottom of the cake of soap 
is then whittled away so that it fits tightly 
in the hole, It is now moistened and 


pushed into the aperture, where it remains 
tightly fixed. By wetting the right hand 
thoroughly and rubbing on this soap ridge 
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a good lather is made. With the soapy | advances, rootlets strike from the lower | eral days in unity and fraternity, amicably 


hand the glass is rubbed and washed until, 
on taking it from under the stream, no 
oily spots appear, the glass appearing wet 
allover. The beaker is then dried with a 
od towel (‘‘glass towel”), and finally 
polished with a piece of chamois or kid 
leather. The final polish with kid is neces- 
sary, since the best towel leaves fibres on 
the glass. In cleaning test-tubes it is only 
necessary to rub the probang on the soap. 
ee 


The Sweet Potato. 


Tuts popular vegetable, which in some 
parts of the country forms a considera- 
ble proportion of the amylaceous aliment, 
in the Bonihern States almost displacing 
the common potato, is derived from the 
Batatas edulis, or as it was called by the 
earlier botanists, Convoloulus batatas. It 
is said to be a native of the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago, where it formerly grew wild in 
the woods. In most warm countries it is 
now cultivated, and in the southern part of 
the temperate zone it allows of profitable 
planting. Before the introduction of the 
common or white potato it was much eaten 
in Europe; but in the northern parts its 
popularity is lost. Why? It is as digesti- 
ble, nearly or quite as nourishing, and as 
an agricultural crop is equally as produc- 
tive. In point of flavor it is certainly 
superior, being sweetish, and resembling 
that of boiled chestnuts. There is no 
accounting for fashion, which has as much 
todo in regulating the food we eat as in 
the clothes we wear. In our artificial 
life we are, to a great extent, chiefly gov- 
erned by education. 

When the sweet potato is boiled, or what 
is better, roasted, it is mealy and whole- 
some. The yam of hot climates belongs 
to the same family, but it is much coarser, 
and grows in the West Indies to an enor- 
mous size. 

An analysis made by Payen shows the 
following composition of the sweet potato: 


Nitrogenous matter ....... 1°50 
StGrCh Me ect tentacle diwscte <'s 16°05 
Nd sy Aon Gn p aon aro 10°20 
Cellulose RGSS Aree ot 0°45 
Hattysmatter. is... i. sel 0°30 
Other organic matter....... 1:10 
Mineral Salts........... 1. 2°60 
Wiatel Riva. asavincritcocy ie kG 

100.00 


The common potato, according to the 
same authority, contains 24 per cent. of 
nitrogenous matter, 20 per cent. of starch, 
only a little more than 1 per eent. of 
sugar, and less salts, but more waier, 
than the sweet potato. Several varieties of 
the batatas are cultivated, and therefore, 
though sweet potatoes in the market are 
always ‘‘ sweet potatoes,” they are by no 
means the same in excellence, any more 
than all kinds of apples are the same and 
of equal value as fruit. 

The sweet potato is usually spoken of as 
a tuber when referred to by botanists. 
This would seem to be a mistake. The 
common potato is a tuber; the other in 
its mode of growth is not identical. Pro- 
fessor Gray, of Harvard, in a little disser- 
tation in the American Agriculturist, says: 
“Sweet potatoes are propagated from 
shoots which freely spring from the parent 
potato, and from the sides of it, not from 
the very top'as in a beet and turnip. In 


| these the thick root is formed by direct 


growth from the seed; and the very top 1s 
stem, and so bears a bud, or buds. The 
sweet potato—which we never raise from 
seed—springs from the lower part of the 
slip we planted, and from the under side 
of the branches which trail and creep 
along the ground. If these potatoes spring 
from stem, as common potatoes do, why 
are they not of the nature of stem, as 
common potatoes are? We planted a 
little experimental sweet potato patch, 
to settle that question, and dug into it 
from time to time, to see what was going 
on. It turns out as I expected. In the 
underground growth of common potato 
plants there are two clearly different things 
produced, namely: 1. Slender roots, which 
branch freely and taper at the end into 
fibres. 2. Slender branches of evidently 
different appearance as to their surface, 
ending in the potato, on which the regular 
little scales that answer to leaves are visi- 
ble almost from the first, and the eyes or 
buds just above them soon appear. In the 
Sweet potato plant, all the young growthis 
of one sort, all are clearly roots; and after 
a while some of these roots thicken up 
more or less, and at length the stronger 
ones become potatoes. As the summer 


side of the creeping stems, at or near the 
joints, in considerable numbers; these pen- 
etrate the soil, and some of these, precisely 
like the others, thicken into potatoes. 
There are all stages here—from slender 
roots to slender potatoes. Nothing can be 
clearer than that these sweet potatoes are 
really roots. That they will produce buds 
is no argument to the contrary. Hundreds 
of species of plants may be propagated by 
root cuttings. These buds appear near the 
upper end of some of my sweet potatoes, 
while they are still young or small; and in 
some they are starting into shoots. But 
none of them start from the axils of little 
scales, and they are without order. They 
are like the buds on the roots of Osage 
orange, blackberry, etc., by which these 
plants are freely propagated by root cut- 
tings. It is clear to me that asweet potato 
is a true root, but one that has a happy pro- 
clivity to produce adventitious buds, which 
immemorial propagation in this way has 
confirmed. 


o-@ 
A Drought-Proof Fodder-Plant. 


In a paper on the progress of agriculture 
in Natal, South Africa, Dr. P. M. Suther- 
land, surveyor-general of that colony, 
speaks of the advantages possessed by the 
Caucasian prickly comfrey (Symphytum 
asperrimum) as a fodder-plant, in regions 
characterized by annually-recurring seasons 
of drought. His remarks will doubtless be 
of interest to farmers settled in some of our 
States and Territories where like meteoro- 
logical conditions exist. The plant named 
is allied to the borage, is a native of the 
mountainous regions of Circassia, and has 
long been used as forage both in that coun- 
try and in Russia. Its original home is at 
a height of 4,000 feet above the sea, but it 
thrives well in a great diversity of climates, 
and bears hot and dry seasons with impu- 
nity, on account of the depth to which its 
strong root penetrates into the ground. 
There are two varieties of the plant, one 
with a hollow and the other with a solid 
stem. The latter is an excellent food for 
stock of all kinds; especially does it in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality 
of cows’ milk. It grows with marvellous 
rapidity and luxuriance. Land which 
yields eight tons of grass per acre gives 
from sixty toa hundred and fifty tons of 
[green] comfrey. The plant is four or five 
feet high when near flowering, and the 
leaves attain a length of three feet. The 
flowers abound in honey. The solid stem 
is like a succulent root, and the plant is 
easily propagated by cuttings from this 
stem, containing a couple of eyes each. 
When once well rooted it will go on pro- 
ducing from fifteen to twenty years. The 
fodder may be cut six or even eight times a 
year ; and if the leaves are stacked green, 
or partially dried, with a little salt between 
the layers, they keep well through the win- 
rene es Science Monthly. 


—_—____-e-4-e—____— 
How Ants distinguish Each Other. 


ANTS are eminently pugnacious, and op- 
posing hosts belonging to the same species 
may any day in summer be seen waging in- 
ternecine wars on oneanother. But how are 
they able to distinguish friend from foe in 
their tumultuous strife? Mr. McCook, 
member of the Academy of Natural 
Science of Philadelphia, has made sundry 
experiments which appear to show that 
difference of odor constitutes the means of 
discrimination. Of course, it is not possi- 
ble to demonstrate this hypothesis directly 
by showing the existence, either of distinct 
odors or of different intensity of odor, in 
opposing hosts. But if we introduce into 
the scene of conflict some strong foreign 
odor which shall obliterate the odors pecu- 
liar to the two groups of combatants, we 
may deprive them of the power of telling 
friend from foe, and make them live to- 

ether in harmony as one community. 
Rusk was the idea which occurred to Mr. 
McCook. He collected a number of com- 
batants, and placed them, friend and foe- 
man, together in a glass jar upon some 
soil. The battle was continued, and when 
it was again at its height a pellet of paper 
saturated with cologne water was introduced 
into the jar. The effect was instantaneous. 
The ants showed no signs of pain, dis: 
pleasure, or intoxication; indeed, some ran 
freely over the paper. But in a very few 
seconds the combatants had unclasped 
mandibles, released their hold of enemies’ 
legs, antennie, and bodies, and after a mo- 
mentary confusion began to burrow gal- 
leries in the earth with the utmost harmony. 
The guondam foes dwelt together for sev- 


‘can stomach its bitterness. 


feeding, burrowing, and building. Another 
experiment was as follows: A large num- 
ber of warring ants were placed in a box 
partly filled with soil, and communicating 
by a glass tube with a smaller box. The 
larger box was about ten inches long and 
eight inches in depth and width; both 
boxes had sliding glass covers. Cologne 
was introduced as before into that end of 
the box in which the combatants were 
principally engaged. In less than two min- 
utes every sign of hostility had ceased, ex- 
cept in the case of one small group and 


two single combatants in the opposite end; | 


but a small pellet of perfumed paper, 
dropped in their neighborhood, put an end 
to the battle here. Previous to this occa- 
sional stragglers had passed along the con- 
necting glass tube into the smaller box. 
Most of them seemed to be of one faction, 
only one of the opposition having entered, 
upon whom six or eight ants were expend- 
ing their wrath. This was the only re- 
maining centre of strife, when Mr. McCook 
replaced ants and earth upon their native 
territory. The battle was continuing there, 
between greatly-diminished numbers, of 
course, after the removal of the large bat- 
talions into the box, but the application of 
a feather dipped in cologne to the neighbor- 
hood of the warriors caused the instant 
cessation of controversy. The next day 
there were no ants found upon the surface, 
but digging two inches under ground, close 
by the fence, he observed afew. The bat- 
tle was evidently over. There had been in 
the meantime a great change of tempera- 
ture, from 96° to 47° ¥., and this may have 
had some effect in sending the ants under- 
ground.—Popular Science Monthly. 


oe 
Wasps under Chloroform. 


A Few days ago a friend told me that 
she had often placed a bee under chloro 
form, and that the victims, when they 
found they must die, invariably brought 
their stings to their ‘mouths, and sucked 
the little drop of poison into their mouths. 
She offered to show me the experiment, 
and endeavored to catch a bee, but failing 
to do so, she caught a wasp, an insect 
upon which she had not previously experi- 
mented in this way; and we both eagerly 
watched to see if the wasp would behave 
as the bees had done under the influence 
of the narcotic. 

The wasp being put under an inverted 
tumbler in company with a piece of paper 
saturated with chloroform, in a very few 
seconds the insect fell on its back, and al- 
most immediately afterwards curled up the 
tail with the sting protuded, and a drop of 
clear fluid on the end of the sting. The 
sting was brought to the mouth, and the 
drop of fluid disappeared. The wasp then 
became motionless. After a few seconds 
the tumbler was removed, and the air al- 
lowed to play freely on the insect, but no 
sign of life appeared, except once a slight 
twitch of the wing. To test whether the 
insect was really dead my friend placed it 
in a butterfly cage and left it out of doors 
all night. Next morning the wasp had dis- 
appeared, having perhaps crawled out by a 
little chink in the cage door. 

Can you tell me whether so curious an 
action of these insects when subjected to 
chloroform is well known? Does it fulfil 
any good purpose? Is the poison a narcotic 
itself, and taken by the insect to dull its 
pain when death seems inevitable? The 
revival of the wasp appears to show that 
neither the chloroform nor the poison of its 
own sting is deadly to the insect.—W. M., 
Clevedon, in Nature. 

—_—___e- e—_____ 
Cashmere Goats in Nevada. 


Purr Cashmere goats find among the 
wild sage brush (Artemisia) barrens of Ne- 
vada an acceptable climate, where their 
health is excellent and their fleeces unusu- 
ally fine and silky. A herder near Carson 
has a flock of 3,000. Eastern farmers (and 
especially that great multitude who to ad- 
miration of rural life do not unite much 
affection for farm labor) are solicited to 
give reflection to this intelligence. Here 
is a whole State, 120,000 square miles, open 
to superficial pre-emption, its mountains 
exactly adapted to climbing goats, and its 
sweet grass sheltered by every bush of 
artemisia. Add to this the miraculous 
winter pasture, more wondrous than the 
mythic manna of antiquity. Everywhere 
the flashing leaved white sage abounds. In 
the growing time of summer no animal 
But the first 


frost that kills the summer food turns this 
bitterness to sweetest pasture. 


It is savory 


and fattening to all animals that herd. It 
tenders their meat and gives to their coats a 
glossy fur that defies the frost and the 
tempests of winter. There is in contem 
plation of this most wonderful provision 
of nature more food for thought and more 
practical instruction than can be found in 
all the unverifiable superstitions of the 
world, however eloquently elaborated. 
Here is inviting occupation, most remune- 
rating, least laborious, most healthful, 
least risky, and involving small initial out- 
lay, that ought to tempt your surplus 
workers to cross the wilderness that lies 
twixt your machine enslaved land and the 
life inspiriting pursuits of agriculture in this 
sunny clime—this land of flowers, of per- 
ennial verdure, literally overflowing with 
milk and honey.—Baltimore Sun. 
ee ests 


A New Insect Powder. 


TuE wild rosemary (Ledum palustre) 
is said to be a first-rate plant for the de- 
struction of all kinds of annoying insects, 
and may be usefully employed as a substi- 
tute for pyrethrum or ‘‘ Persian insect 
powder.” It can be used dried and pul- 
verized or used fresh. The tincture read- 
ily relieves the itching from bites of gnats 
and mosquitoes. Glycerine added to the 
tincture and rubbed on the hands and 
skin is a protection. The plant grows 
wild in Europe and the northern parts of 
America, and may be obtained at less cost 
than the pyrethrum. 

—____ 0 e——- 


To Judge of the Freshness of Eggs. 


AN egg is said to be fresh when in the 
summer it has been laid only a couple of 
days, and in the winter three to six. The 
shell being porous, the water in the interior 
evaporates and leaves a cavity of greater 
or Jess extent. The yolk sinks too, as 
may be easily noticed by holding it toward 
a candle or the sun, and when shaken a 
slight shock is perceived if the egg is not 
fresh. To determine the exact age of eggs, 
dissolve about four ounces of common salt 
in a quart of pure water and then immerse 
the egg. Ifit be only aday or so old, it 
will sink to the bottom of the vessel, but if 
three days old it will float in the liquid; if 
more than five it comes to the surface, and 
rises above in proportion to its increased 
age. 

ee — 


Indelible Ink for Zine Labels. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Garden 
says: ‘‘Many years ago a friend gave me 
a simple receipt for ink for writing on 
zinc, which I have constantly used since. 
It is 12 to 16 grains bichloride of platinum 
dissolved in 1 oz. distilled water. If kept 
corked, a small bottle will last many years. 
The zinc labels must of course be cleaned 
before using. This is readily done by rub- 
bing either with fine emery paper or with 
very dilute oil of vitriol. Then simply 
write the name and allow the ink to dry. 
I have used labels of this description for 
years, and have never Jost a name since 
adopting them. They have been found 
equally suitable for the house or the open 

+ » 
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To Hlectroplate Paper. 


Tuts is done by first rendering the paper 
a good conductor of electricity, without 
coating it with any material that will peel 
off. One of the easiest methods is to take 
a solution of nitrate of silver, pour in 
liquid ammonia until the precipitate at 
first formed is again dissolved, then place 
the paper, or any other fibrous substance 
or woven tissue used, for one or two hours 
in this solution. After taking it out and 
drying well, it is to be exposed to a current 
of hydrogen gas ; this reduces the silver to 
the metallic state, making of the material a 
good electric conductor. It may then be 
electroplated in the usual manner. This 
plated material may be employed for many 
ornamental purposes. 

ove 


Consolation from Statistics. 


‘¢ Ann it is really true that I shall recov- 
er ?” asked a patient of his doctor. ‘‘ In- 
fallibly,” answered the man of medicine, 
taking from his pocket a paper full of 
figures. ‘‘Here, look at the statistics of 
your case ; you will find that one per cent. 
of those attacked with your malady are 
cured.” ‘‘ Well 2” said the sick man, in a 
dissatisfied manner. ‘‘ Well, you are the 
hundredth person with this disease that I 
have had under my care, and the fitst 
ninety-nine are all dead.” 


ee oe 
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The Sargasso Sea. 


Tue Sargasso Sea is situated in the North 
Atlantic, between 22° and 36° north lati- 
tude, in the comparatively quiet space 
which is bounded on the south by the 
great equatorial current, on the west and 
north by the Gulf Stream, and on the east 
by the Guinea current, which flows south- 
ward. 
principal banks, the larger of which lies a 


| some seeds ripen in 


early summer and! The young leaves of gooseberries added 


'must be sown at once ; these come up in) for bottled fruit, give a fresher flavor and 
a few days, the young trees grow rapidly | greener color to pies and tarts. The leaves 
‘of the flowering currant give a sort of in- 


|ripening seeds in October. 
Humboldt states that there are two | 


little to the west of Fayal, one of the| 
Azores—the smaller near to the Bahamas. | 


The situation, however, of the weed banks 
varies in different seasons, according to 
the prevalent winds. Maury states that 
‘an area equal in extent to the Mississippi 
Valley, is so thickly matted over with 
culf weed, that the speed of vessels pass- 
ing through it is often much retarded. 
When the companions of Columbus saw 
it, they thought it marked the limits of 
navigation. and became alarmed. 
eye, ata little distance, it seems substan- 
tial enough to walk upon. Patches of the 


weed are generally to be seen floating along | 


the outer edge of the Gulf Stream. The 
sea weed always ‘tails’ to a steady or 
constant wind, so that it serves the mariner 
as a sort of marine anemometer, telling 
him whether the wind, as he finds it, has 
been blowing for some time, or whether it 
has just shifted, and which way. Colum- 
bus first found this weedy sea on his voy- 
age of discovery ; there it has remained to 
this day, moving up and down, and chang- 
ing its position, like the calms of Cancer, 
according to the seasons, the storms, and 
the winds. Exact observation as to its 
limits and their range, extending back for 
fifty years, assure us that its mean posi- 
tion has not been altered since that time.” 
Dr. Harvey says that he made the voyage 
across the Atlantic four times, and only 
once found gulf weed in any quantity. It 
then occurred in ridges of great length, 
from ten to twenty yards in breadth. 
These ridges are separated by water, which 
flows between them like rivers or lakes. 
One fact. respecting the gulf weed, hitherto 
unnoticed by botanists, has not escaped 
the keen eye of the sailor, namely, that 
the plants rise a few inches above the 
water, the upper branches not being im- 
mersed ; hence it is readily observed from 
a distance. It is this power of supporting 
the upper branches out of the water in an 
erect position—a very unusual power in 
sea weeds—that enables the gulf weed to 
‘‘tail’ to the wind, as before mentioned. 
Another peculiarity attending the floating 
weed is that no other marine plant has 
ever been found growing on it or with it; 
small zoophytes and polyzoa are, however, 
often attached toit. Although its vegeta- 
tion is limited to one species, the Sargasso 
Sea is a great resort of animal life, and it 
Jies within the northern limits of the wan- 
derings of the sperm whale. The right 
whale sometimes crosses its northern 
boundary, where the water is cooler.— 
Nature. 
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Forest Tree Planting---The Seeds. 


Moca that is very useful has been writ- 
ten about forest tree planting, but the 
articles for the most part do not go into 
those practical details that are necessary, 
especially for the inexperienced, to secure 
success. While some forest trees may be 
raised as readily as a hill of corn, this is 
by no means the case with all. Certain 
trees that when three or five years old are 
among the hardiest, are, during their first 
year, quite as “miffy” as some greenhouse 
plants, and their culture in this early state 
actually requires more care than that of a 
rose or geranium. The care required is 
not of a kind that any intelligent person 
can not give, but whoever would raise 
trees from seed must know that it is re- 
quired and how to supply it. Leaving the 
treatment of young plants until later, when 
we come to seed sowing, we at the present 
consider an earlier step, and one upon 
which success depends as much as on any 
subsequent one—the proper preservation 
of the seeds during winter, or from the 
time of gathering to that of sowing. Tree 
seeds present a great variety in size and 
other characteristics; between the soft, 
flattened scale of the catalpa seed, up to 
the large, hard-shelled black walnut, there 
is a wide difference, and while both are 
seeds, the treatment proper for one would 
result in the loss of the other. While a 
few forest-tree seeds may be kept without 
any more care than that given to ordinary 
garden seeds, the majority require special 
treatment to preserve their vitality.  [t 
does not seem to be generally known that 


| wanted for sowing. 


and ripen their wood in preparation for 
winter all in afew months. The principal 
trees, the seeds of which behave in this 
manner, are: the elms, and the silver or 
white, and the red maples—other maples 
Of course, 


seeds of these trees are not usually kept by | 


seedsmen, though some of them contract 
to deliver them as soon as ready. They 
should be sown as soon after they fall as 
possible. The principal seeds kept with- 
out any special care, beyond storing them 
in a cool, dry place, are: ailantus, ca- 
talpa, honey locust, locust. and 
orange; when not for sale, both kinds of 


osage | 


locust are better if left in the pods until | 


Many tree seeds, if al- 
lowed to become quite dry, will either not 


|germinate at all, or will remain in the 
To the | 


ground dormant the first year and not 
come up until the second spring. To pre- 
vent drying, many seeds are -kept in sand, 
and when the nature of a seed in this res- 
pect is not known, it is safer to preserve it 
in this manner. Sand for this purpose 
should not be wet, but damp; the condition 
in which it is dug from a bank is the pro- 
per degree of moisture. The bulk of sand 
should be at least equa! to that of the seeds; 
and where, as in the case of magnolia seeds, 
there is a pulpy coat, more may be used. 
The seeds, mixed with sand, should be 
stored in a cool place; being moist, a 
moderate warmth will cause germination, 
which is to be avoided; as a general thing, 
freezing wil! do no harm. The forays of 
rats and mice are to be guarded against. 
The common seeds kept in sand, are: the 
sugar and other maples, except those above 
named, box elder, ash, linden, oaks, 
chestnut, wild cherry, beech, birches, 
hickories, mountain ash, tulip tree, wal- 
nut, ete. Large quantities of hickories, 
black walnuts, and butternuts are pre- 
served in heaps in the open ground, the 
piles being carefully covered with sods, or 
in the absence of these, straw, and over 
these, three or four inches of well packed 
earth, the heaps being of such a shape and 
so finished as to shed rain. 

Secds of Conifers usually called ever- 
greens, though the larch and southern 
cypress belong here and are deciduous, 
present some variety. The cones with thin 
scales, such as white pine, the firs, lar- 
ches, etc., usually open readily, or will do 
so when dried in the sun, or by a gentle 
heat. When the seeds drop spontaneously, 
they are to be kept like ordinary seeds ; if 
they will remain in the cones, it is better 
to allow them to do so until wanted for 
sowing. The cones of some pines require 
long drying before they will open; Euro- 
peans obtain the seeds from the cluster, 
stone and other pines that open with diffi- 
culty, by burying the cones in a sandy 
place for several weeks; the scales then 
open readily, and the seeds, swollen by the 
commencement of germination, are sown 
at once. Red cedar seeds do not germin- 
ate until the second year; these are mixed 
with an equal bulk of sand, put into a box, 
and buried in a place where they will not 
become dry, and sown the second spring. 
—American Agriculturist. 

pe eee S 
Leaves for Flavoring. 


Wiru the exception of sweet and bitter 
herbs grown chiefly for the purpose, and 
parsley, which is neither bitter nor sweet, 
but the most popular of all flavoring 
plants, comparatively few other leaves are 
used. Perhaps we ought also to except 
the sweet bay, which is popular in rice and 
other puddings, and certainly imparts one 
of the most pleasant and exquisite flavors; 
but, on the other hand, what a waste there 
is of the flavoring properties of peach, al- 
mond, and laurel leaves, so richly charged 
with the essence of bitter almonds, and so 
much used. Of course, such leaves must 
be used with caution, but so must the es- 
sence as well. An infusion of these could 


readily be made, either green or dry, and- 


a tea or table spoonful of the flavoring 
liquid used. One of the most useful and 
harmless of all leaves for flavoring is that 
of the common syringa, when cucumbers 
are scarce; these are a perfect substitute in 
salads or anything in which the flavor is 
desired; the taste is not only Jike that of 
cucumbers, but identical—a curious in- 
stance of the correlation of flavors in 
widely different families. Again, the 
young leaves of the cucumber have a strik- 
ing likeness in the way of flavor to that of 
the fruit. The same may be said of carrot- 
tops, which are very like carrots in taste. 


termediate flavor between black currants 
and red. Orange, citron, and lemon leaves 
impart a flavoring equal to that of the fruit 
and rind combined, a few leaves added to 
pies, or boiled in the milk used to bake 
with rice, or formed into crusts or paste, 
yield an admirable and almost inimitable 
bouquet. It would be a startling novelty 
to place veritable green pea soup on the 
table at Christmas, yet this can be done by 
growing the plants in a forcing-house, and 
using the small green leaves which would 
be available about this time; the most fas- 
tidious epicure could not detect the dif- 
ference between soup prepared with the 
young shoots from that produced from the 
peas in June. In short, leaves are not half 
so much used for seasoning purposes as 
they might be. 


5 i ae 
New Sources of Rubber. 


Tue director of Kew Gardens (Eng.) has 
given much attention to the matter of ex- 
tending the sources whence this valuable 
product is obtained. In his annual report 
he states that though a large proportion of 
the young plants of the Para rubber (Hevea 
Braziliensis) brought to Kew failed to 
thrive, seeds and plants of the Ceara 
rubber have been obtained, and a con- 
siderable stock successfully raised. Para 
rubber plants have been transmitted to 
Calcutta for distribution to Assam and 
Burmah, where, it seems, they are now 
doing well. Favorable reports have also 
been received from Singapore, where it is 
said that, judging from the progress the 
plants have made, the climate is evidently 
suited for their growth. The same may be 
said of Ceylon, whence the superintendent 
of the government garden reports that cut- 
tings of Hevea strike readily, as well as 
those of Castilloa and the Ceara plant. 

In Jamaica, also, the plants of Hevea are 
doing well. The propagation of the Cen- 
tral American rubber plant (Castilloa elasti- 
ca) is still being proceeded with at Kew, 
and during the past year plants of this 
species were sent to Liberia, Mauritius, 
Singapore, and Ceylon. The Ceara rubber, 
owing to its totally different habit from 
that of the other two species, will, it is 
thought, prove to be the best fitted for cul- 
tivation in Bengal and the drier parts of 
India. 

Regarding new sources of India rubber, 
reference is made to a creeping Burmese 
plant, the Chavannesta esculenta, which 
was first noticed so long back as 1860, and 
again made the subject of a pamphlet pub- 
lished in India in 1874. The plant is there 
stated to be one ‘‘ for whose extermination 
in the teak tracts an annual budget pro- 
vision is made.” From Fiji samples of 
rubber were received at Kew, which were 
reported as ‘‘a strong, elastic, pure rubber, 
of the same character as the higher grades 
of African rubber.” This rubber would 
seem to be the produce of a plant closely 
allied to Tabernemontana pacifica or from 
Alstonia plumosa, both of which appear to 
yield caoutchouc in Fiji, and both of 
which belong to the same natural order 
Apocynacer. Regarding the rubber pro- 
ducing plants of the east and west coasts 
of Africa, which are referred to as species 
of Landolphia, also belonging to the same 
natural family as the preceding, the direc- 
tor reports that, ‘‘being climbing plants 
which ascend lofty trees, they could not be 
grown like other rubber producing trees in 
independent plantations. But they would 
doutless flourish in the jungles of any 
tropical country.” —<Scientific American, 

—?-e@ 
Waste Products. 


TuHOsE inventions deserve special honor, 
and generally receive special and substan- 
tial recognition, which develop new indus- 
tries or utilize waste products. It is saving 
that makes the individual rich and the 
community prosperous. The _ glycerine 
industry, which has attained colossal pro- 
portions, is a notable illustration of a 
great manufacture based entirely upon the 
saving of a product that until lately 
was a waste result with the soap boiler. 
Even more important in magnitude we 
may estimate the industries connected with 
the manufacture of the aniline colors and 
artificial alizarine from the refuse coal tar 
that was formerly the curse and nuisance 
of gas works. The waste blood of the 
abattoir is sought after by the sugar re- 
finer and the manufacturer of albumen. 


manufacturer in producing the cyanides, 
ferrro and ferric cyanides, so indispensable 
in color printing and photography. Saw- 
dust, mixed with blood or other agglutina- 
tive substance, and compressed by power- 
ful pressure, is moulded and _ turned 
into door-knobs, buttons, and a thou 
sand decorative or useful articles ; or, 
as is the case, too, with the spent tan of 
the tanneries, and the spent bark of the 
dye works, it is utilized for fuel. Oyster 
shells, of which our barbarous ancestors 
made the shell mounds that delight the soul 
of the archeologist, are burnt to lime, 
The waste of the linseed oil manufacture 
is eagerly sought for as food for cattle, 
The waste ashes of wood fires are leached 
for potash. River mud is mingled with chalk 


burnt and ground to make the famous — 


Portland cement, and the ruthless hand of 
utilitarianism has not even spared the 
brickbat, that from time immemorial has 
served only tu crack the heads of opposing 
factions, but grinds it up to make cement 
with lime. The finest glue size is made of 
the waste of parchment skins. The waste 
gases of the blast furnaces are now em- 
ployed to heat the blast, to generate the 
steam that drives the engine that makes the 
blast, to hoist ores, drive 
etc., and ever the slag that had for years 
served to decorate the hill sides is cast into 
buildings and paving blocks, granulated 
for building sand, or ground for cement, 
mixed with appropriate chemicals, and 
made into the common grades of glass, or 


blown by a steam jet into the finest fila- 


ments to form the curious mineral wool 
used largely as a heat insulating protector 
upon steam pipes, boilers, roofs, ete. So, 
too, the enormous hills of anthracite coal 
dust that have for years borne silent testi- 
mony to the ecrudity of our methods of 
coal mining, bid fairto disappear in time 
beneath the boilers supplied with ingeni- 
ous dust burning devices, or in lumps of 
artificial fuel. Even the anthracite itself 
but a few years ago was a black stone, un- 
appreciated and useless. The waste heat 
of the lime kiln is made to generate steam 
and made to warm immense public build- 
ings, and the ‘‘exhaust”’ of the steam en- 
gine must do duty in heating the feed- 
water. 
multiplied almost indefinitely to demon- 
strate how invention has enabled us, with 
the most beneficial results, to reap advan- 
tages where none were supposed to exist, 
or where, if they were suspected, they 
were undervalued or unavailable or simply 
neglected. And now, having endeavored 
to illustrate what modern invention has 
done and is doing in the direction of util- 
izing the waste products of nature or those 
of the industrial arts, we shall be prepared 
to consider the question whether there are 
not waste forces of nature that can and 
should be turned to useful account, and 
whether we are not guilty of the crime of 
neglecting to avail ourselves of exhaust- 
less and incalculable stores of power that 
could be made to do our bidding.—sSczen- 
tific News. 


ee 
The Diseases of Morocco. 


AN interesting account of the diseases of 


the interior of Morocco is given by @ 
writer in the Medical Times and Gazette. 
He says: 4 

It is certain that phthisis is very rare 
in Morocco. Three cases only were met 
with; one was that of a man who seemed 
to have contracted it from a rigorous im: 
prisonment of thirteen years at Mequinez. 
This is the more remarkable, because scro- 
fula in its external forms is not uncommon 
in children. Bronchitis is not infrequent, 
and the same may be said of chronic rheu- 
matism. No case of acute rheumatism was 
met, and diseases of the heart appear to be 
unusual. Dyspepsia, often of a severe 
kind, is exceedingly common, and is 
to be attributed to the voracity with 
which the Moors devour their Awscwsod, 
and among the better classes to the prac- 
tice of drinking very hot, very sweet, and 
very strong green tea several times a day, 
Cases of diabetes were also seen. The 
Moors lay great stress on fatness in their 
wives and concubines; and the ladies who 
have the misfortune to be this form a large 
proportion of those applying for medical 
aid, with the hope of being able to attam 
the proper embonpoint. Barrenness is & 
frequent subject of complaint, and in the 
case of old men increase of virile power to 
a most unreasonable extent is also de- 
manded. Skin diseases are very common, 
especially of the scaly class. But leprosy, 


Old boots and shoes and Jeather waste are| which prevails in the city of Morocco, 
turned to good account by the chemical] seems not'to be indigenous at either Fea 
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Tnstances like the above could be- 
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or Mequinez. A curious skin affection was 
met at Mequinez; it was that of a young 
man, a Jew, the cuticle of whose palms 
and soles had long continued to be shed in 
large thick flakes, as sometimes occurs af- 
ter scarlet fever. He denied having had 
syphilis. Notwithstanding that the heads 
of all young males are invariably kept more 
or less closely shaved, scurfy ringworm 
(tinea tonsurans) is so prevalent that it may 
be safely said to be universal among  chil- 
dren. Its commonness prevents its being 
regarded as worth interfering with; and 
one is never asked to prescribe for even the 
worst cases. After puberty it wears out, 
and it is rare to see an adult affected. 
Ophthalmia of a virulent and, most likely, 
highly contagious kind is frightfully com- 
mon. Flies, which swarm everywhere, 
may be seen crowding round inflamed eyes, 
the owners of which are too indolent to be 
at the constant trouble of driving them 
away. These insects are probably a con- 
stant means of communicating the disease. 
The number of people one meets who have 
lost an eye is remarkable. and besides these 
there is a large number affected with opa- 
cities of the cornea in one or both eyes. 
Except in the case of beggars, the totally 
blind are not much seen in the streets. 
Another thing which calls the attention of 
the observer is the number of people who 
have lost noses. This, of course, points to 
the prevalence of syphilis. Notwithstand- 
ing the jealous way in which women are 
guarded in Morocco, prostitutes, Moorish 
as well as Jewish, exist in all the towns, 
and syphilis prevails among them. In the 
absence of all proper treatment, the ravages 


of the disease are very marked. 


ose 


The Telegastrograph. 


Epison and Bell and Hughes are in- 
ventors to be looked upon with wonder, 
for nothing has seemed too much for their 
inventive genius fo overcome. The tele- 
phone and microphone have been so much 
speculated upon and talked about that they 
hardly any longer seem to be new concep- 
tions. But Australia has got a genius, it 
would appear, quite equalto ours. He has 
devised a telegastrograph ; a most fitting 


name it is when it is considered what it 


' does. 


The story comes as if from the 
Melbourne Age. It may not have been 


| prepared by the author of the ‘‘ Moon 


wire between the teetn. 


‘ment was conveyed by his process. 
merely claimed that the sensation of par- 


| Hoax,” and if not, then it is possible it 
was 


written by his cousin—-german. 
Whether true or not, however, it is worth 
reading : 

“The telegastrograph is a machine by 
which, through the aid of electric currents, 


| the flavor of any food or liquor can be 


transmitted by wire to any distance, and 
the sensation of eating or drinking con- 
veyed by merely placing the end of the 
The inventor 
never pretended that any actual nourish- 
He 


taking of rich viands and costly wines 
could be imparted to people a hundred 
miles away from the operator, written on 
their palates, in fact ; and that the num- 
ber who could receive this sensation from 
a small quantity of food, and the length 
of time that it could be made to last, were 
practically unlimited. 

“There were five points of observation 
fixed upon, viz.: The Age office, Govern- 
ment House, the Minister of Education’s 
office at the top of Collins street, and the 
post-offices in Geelong and Castlemaine. 
At each of these places a number of per- 
sons were assembled to watch the proceed- 
ings and take part in them. Telephonic 
communication was established with every 
Station, and ata few minutes past eight 
o'clock every gentleman was at his post. 

“At the urgent request of the inventor 
all the observers had refrained from having 
dinner, but before operations commenced 
they partook, according to direction, of 
brown bread and butter, with two or three 
glasses of cold water. Precisely at a quarter 
past eight, and when it was ascertained by 
a preliminary trial that the wires were in 
working order, a bottle of the best sherry, 
flavored with half a wineglassful of orange 
bitters, was poured into the receiver of the 
machine, and the electro-magnetic battery 
was turned on by Messrs. Ellery and 


McGowan. This was hardly fair to the in- 
ventor. He had directed that no more 


should be placed inthe receiver for each 
sensation than an ordinary diner was in 
the habit of consuming at a meal ; but Dr. 
Bleasdale, unused to the control of the 
telegastrocraph, considered that one wine- 
glassful would be quite inadequate to sup- 


and he therefore gave sixteen times more 
than he should have done. The evil effect 
of this mistake was speedily apparent. 
The observers at the different stations hav- 
ing taken the wires between their teeth, 
and the battery having been turned full on, 
the alcoholic essence of the large quantity 
of sherry placed in the receiver was sent 
along the wiresin full force to the five 
points of observation, and the thirty-six 
persons in gastrographic connection with 
the machine received the impression of 
having each consumed an entire bottle of 
sherry and bitters. Some of the observers 
stood this very well, and showed little 
signs of having received too heavy a sen- 
sation ; but others, especially some gen- 
tlemen who are prominently connected 
with the cause of total abstinence. were 
very strongly affected, and in response to 
an urgent appeal by telephone from the 
editor of this paper (Melbourne Age), the 
battery by which the wine was discharged 
was turned off. From first to last five min- 
utes had elapsed from the time when the 
sherry was put into the receiver till our 
message caused the supply to be discon- 
tinued. In that brief space five-sixths of 
the bottle was dissipated, and some of the 
observers were temporarily disabled from 
taking notes. Every sign of incipient in- 
foxication was produced. Instantaneously, 
however, upon the electric current being 
stopped the ill effects ceased. The pleas- 
urable sensation of having lately partaken 
of wine remained, but that, and an exhila- 
ration of spirits that remained throughout 
the experiment, was the only result of Dr. 
Bleasdale’s ill-judged zeal. 

‘*Half a dozen exceedingly fine Sydney 
oysters were next exposed to the action of 
the battery, each having squeezed upon it 
a few drops of lemon juice. The effect of 
this was very fine, and proves that the tele- 
gastrograph is peculiarly well qualified to 
transmit the flavors of the most delicate 
foods. Intentionally mens had not been 
forwarded to the various posts of observa- 
tion, as the inventor wished to have a per- 
fectly unbiassed opinion from the gentle- 
men who took part in the experiment. A 
scientific objector had endeavored, in anti- 
cipation, to account for the sensation by de- 
claring that they were produced by the ac- 
tion of imagination, But the fallacy of 
this argument, on which a great deal of 
stress was laid, was shown through the 
whole course of last night’s proceedings. 
Several of those who felt the effects of the 
wine most would not have had a sensation 
of the kind if they knew what was coming. 
And so with the oysters. The general im- 
pression among the observers was that soup 
would have been the next thing supplied, 
and it came as rather a surprise when the 
delicious sensation of slowly swallowing 
the freshest and plumpest oysters came 
upon them. His Excellency Sir George 
Bowen sent a message himself by tele- 
phone congratulating the inventor on the 
marked success that had up to this time at- 
tended the experiments; and Professor 
Pearson and Mr. Berry simultaneously in- 
formed him from Castlemaine and Geelong 
that they could almost smell the sea, so 
fresh were the oysters. A glass of Chablis 
closed this part of the performance, after 
which there was an interval of about five 
minutes, that was employed by the ob- 
servers in comparing notes on what they 
had felt. 

‘There were five soups prepared under 
the special management of Mr. Sayers, and 
a different kind was sent to each place. 
C’ear turtle was sent, to the office of this 
paper (Age), and it was of a nature to make 
every one regret when the supply ran out. 
Rather an amusing accident happened with 
that supplied to Government House. 
When it was announced that everything 
was ready, His Excellency and his friends 
put the wires into their mouths, but no 
sooner was the soup (clear oxtail) turned 
on than as one man, and with various ex- 
clamations, they withdrew the wires, and 
so turned off the connection. It turned 
out that the soup had been put into the re- 
ceiver scalding hot, and the gentlemen each 
received the sensation of having burned 
his mouth. Nothing can prove more 
plainly than this that the theory of imagi- 
nation is utterly at fault. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the unpleasant feeling 
of scalding disappeared as soon as the wire 
was withdrawn ; while, on the contrary, 
the pleasurable sensations imparted by the 
telegastrograph to the palate and stomach 
were felt for several hours after. A glass 
of East India sherry succeeded the soup, 
and a feeling of a convivial and sucial na- 


ply the wants of the numerous observers, | ture became apparent at all the posts. 


“In every case the food looked as 
tempting after being subjected to the ac- 
tion of the gastrographic battery as when 
first brought in from the kitchen ; but it 
was found to be utterly devoid of taste, 
and some analytical experiments conducted 
on the spot by Baron Von Mueller and 
Messrs. C. ewberry and W. Johnson 
proved it to be utterly valueless for human 
sustenance, 

‘““The sparkling wines were those that 
obtained the largest share of approbation. 
Every bubble on every glass of champagne 
poured into the receiver was faithfully im- 
printed on the palates of the observers at 
every one of the stations, and the only de- 
parture from the carefully prepared meni 
was in response to urgent appeals for 
‘more champagne.’ The dissipation of 
the viands and liquors with their element- 
ary parts, and their distribution along the 
lines, were protracted or hastened accord- 
ing to the strength to which the battery 
was adjusted. A slice of the breast of a 
turkey, weighing four ounces, was dis- 
tributed by way of experiment in forty- 
five seconds, while the flesh on a chicken’s 
wing was made to last for nearly fifteen 
minutes. 

““The warmest congratulations poured 
in upon the inventor (a member of the 
staff of the Age) at the close of the pro- 
ceedings, and Sir George Bowen stated his 
intention of recommending him to Her 
Majesty for some mark of her favor.” 

o-e 
Excellent Protection against Rusting. 


For farm implements of all kinds, hav- 
ing metal surfaces exposed, for knives and 
forks, and other household apparatus, in- 
deed for all metals likely to be injured by 
oxidation or ‘‘rusting,” we know of no 
simpler, more effective application than 
that furnished to the American Agricul- 
turist by the late Prof. Olmsted, author of 
Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy, etc. He 
used it on air-pumps, telescopes, and va- 
rious other apparatus. Take any quantity 
of good lard, and to every half-pound or 
so, add of common resin (‘‘rosin’’) an 
amount about equal to half the size of an 
egg or less—a little more or less is of no 
consequence. Melt them slowly together. 
stirring as they cool. Apply this with a 
cloth, or otherwise, just enough to give a 
thin coating to the metal surface to be pro- 
tected. It can be wiped off nearly clean 
from surfaces where it will be undesirable, 
as in the case of knives and forks, ete. 
The resin prevents rancidity, and the mix 
ture excludes the ready access of air and 
moisture. A fresh application may be 
needed when the coating is washed off by 
the friction of beating storms or otherwise. 
This single recipe will be worth many dol- 
lars to any onein the long run. There was 
talk of patenting it, at one time, but Prof. 
Olmstead presented it to be published for 
the general public good. 
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Book Notices. 


CoNSPECTUS OF ORGANIC MATERIA MEDI- 
CA AND PHARMACEUTICAL BOTANY. 
With atable of the Tests and Solubilities 
of the Alkaloids. By L. E. Sayre, Ph.G. 
Philadelphia : D. G. Brinton, 1879. 


The object of this work is not to give an 
exhaustive treatise upon the subject in all 
its sections and ramifications, but to direct 
attention to drugs proper, their character- 
istics, botanical and geographical origin. 
and their salient points. Medical Botany 
and Materia Medica are succinctly treated, 
yet ina clear and instructive manner, as 
an inducement to further study in fuller 
manuals and more important text-books. 
The characteristics of the drugs proper are 
especially dwelt upon, as the author justly 
thinks that this portion of the Materia 
Medica is too often neglected by most stu- 
dents. A chart of Botanic Materia Medica, 
in which drugs are classified according to 
their natural order, begins the volume, 
and a table of the tests and solubilities of 
the principal alkaloids ends it. Owing to 
the system of classifying the subjects, the 
book appears at the first blush as hardly 
convenient for ready reference, but for 
steady and systematical study it offers un- 
mistakable advantages. The definitions 
given are clear, short, and at the same time 
sufficiently explicit. The work can be 
recommended to students as a good hand- 
book for beginning the study of Materia 
Medica, and to others more advanced as a 
convenient reference for refreshing the 
memory. 

MEDICINAL PLANTS. DESCRIPTIONS, WITH 

ORIGINAL FIGURES OF THE PRINCIPAL 

Parts EMPLOYED IN MEDICINE, and an 


account of their properties and uses. By 
Rosert Bentiey, F.L.S., and HENRY 
TRIMEN, M.B., F.L.S. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 


This useful publication always adheres 
to the high standard that was aimed at 
from the first numbers. We now receive 
Parts 30 to 33, both inclusive, in which we 
find the following plants described and illus- 
trated with colored plates. Garcinia Han- 
burit, Gamboge tree ; Guaiacum officinale, 
Jamaica guaiacum ; Indigo tinctoria, In- 
digo ; Cassia Marilandica, American sen- 
na; Sassafras officinale, Sassafras; Cinna- 
momum Camphora, Camphor tree; Juni- 
perus Sabina, Savin ; Amomum Melegueta, 
Grain of paradise; Garcinia Indica, Man- 
gosteen ; Ottrus Bergamia, Bergamot ; 
Butea frondosa, Palas tree; Carwm Ajoiwan, 
Ajowan; Pinus Teda, Old Field pine ; 
Pinus balsamea, American silver fir; A/- 
pinta officinarum, Galangal ; Pilocarpus 
pennatifolius, Pernambuco  jaborandi ; 
Astragalus gummifer, Tragacanth shrub ; 
Oopaifera Lansdorfit, Copaiba tree; Mani- 
hot utilssima, Manioc; Quercus alba, White 
oak; Quercus tincteria, Black oak; Zingiber 
officinale, Ginger ; Gossypium Barbadense, 
Sea Island cotton ; Citrus vulaaris, Bitter 
Orange tree; Citrus medica, Citron; Prunus 
serotina, Wild Cherry tree ; Citrullus Colo- 
cynthis, Colocynth; Dorema ammoniacum, 
Ammoniac plant; and Statice Oaroliniana, 
Marsh Rosemary. It may be observed that 
this instalment contains the description of 
an unusual number—ten—of plants indig- 
enous to the United States. 


IMPROVED DiARY AND Marernan INDEX 
Boox or Datty REcorD. Devised and 
arranged by M. N. Lovern. Erie Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This very useful diary is in the shape of 

a pocket book of convenient size. It is in- 
tended for daily record, and provided with 
marginal indices so arranged that any day 
of the year may be referred to at once, and 
the various events to be recorded may be 
entered where they will readily be found. 
The Record Book is not intended for any 
particular business or profession, but for 
any general or special purpose that may be 
had in view. It will answer as well for re- 
cording orders, bills payable or receivable, 
and other mercantile transactions, as for 
entering the names of a doctor’s patients, 
the subscriptions of a newspaper publisher, 
and the expiration of policies of an in- 
surance agent. But, owing to the system 
of indexing, it has over other diaries the 
advantage of showing at a glance where to 
find the particulars of any of the recorded 
transactions. The Record Book, by an in- 
genious arrangement, can be used for five 
consecutive years—a longer time than in 
most cases will be necessary to fill its 
pages. 

HALF-YEARLY COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
Scrence. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M.D. Part 23, January, 1879. Sub- 
scription, per annum in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, $1.50. Philadelphia 
Medical Publication Office. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDTI- 
CAL Scrences. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
A.M., M.D., and TI. Mryts Hays, A. M., 
M.D. No. 153, New Series. January, 
1879. Price, Five Dollars a year, free of 
postage. Published by Henry C. Lea, 
Philadelphia. 

Sr. Lovurs CouRIER oF MEDICINE AND 
COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Volume I., No. 
1. Published monthly by the Medical 
Journal Association of Missouri. 

Sreconp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
Boarp oF HEALTH OF CoLORADO, for 
the year 1877. An official report made 
according to law by the Board to the 
Governor of the State. 

ADDRESS AND MEMORIAL IN OPPosrITION 
TO THE Brut ‘‘ To AMEND THE STA- 
TUTES RELATING TO PATENTS, AND FOR 


OTHER Purposes.” Read before and 
adopted by the Cincinnati Board of 
Trade, December 18, 1878. Delivered 


by Guo. H. Knienr at a public meeting 
called by the Cincinnati Board of Trade. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND HBALTH ALMANAC FOR 
1879. Price 10 cts. Published by 8S. R. 
Wells & Co., New York. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FREE DISPENSARY FOR SKIN DISEASEs, 
PHILADELPHIA, for the medical relief of 
the poor affected by diseases of the skin. 
From November 1, 1877, to October 31, 
1878. 

This institution, supported by voluntary 
contributions, shows a good record for the 
year embraced in the report. 
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Medical Fees in London. 


Apropos of our recent editorial on fees, 
we note a letter of a physician to the 
Medical Press and Circular. 
tariff on small slips of paper and hands 
one to each new patient. 

Result: prompt payment and no grum- 
bling. His scale is interesting, for com- 
parison :— 

MEDICAL FEES WITHIN THE 
RADIUS OF LONDON: 


FOUR-MILE 


Single consultation or visit by day, one | 


guinea. 

Frequent consultations or visits by day, 
half a guinea. 

Consultations or visits by night, one 
guinea. 

Frequent consultations or visits by day 
to two or more of the same family, each 
person, seven shillings. 

Frequent consultations or visits by night 
to two or more of the same family, each 
person, half a guinea. 

Servants as by agreement. 

Distant consultations, or visits in the 
country, the customary physician’s charge. 
— Med. and Surg. Rep. 


______—# e-____— 


The Problem of the Origin of Life. 


AND, now, what has become of this 
most vexed problem of problems—the 
origin of life? Is not protoplasm a chemi- 
cal compound like other substances, merely 
varying from them inits degree of molecu. 
lar complexity ? Its most characteristic 
manifestation, its distinguishing mode of 
motion, its peculiar foree—the one specific 
activity constituting its most vital differ- 
ence—is better known to us than any qual- 
ity which forms the distinguishing feature 
between other substances. 
concern ourselves about 
Mzg0O,80;+7H.O. or any 
substance ? 
of some combination of C, H, N, O, be 
made the question of the life and death of 
our principal philosophies ? Has itactual 
ly come to this, that the scientific founda- 
tion of our creed rests on the decision 
whether COO is or was once changed into 
CHO by natural or supernatural means ; 


the origin of 
other mineral 


and this when there is plenty of H about | 


in our world? Yes, it is even so, however 
incredible, however little flattering to our 
intellectual pretensions. The contending 
claims of naturalism and supernaturalism, 
the fate of the most momentous question 
touching the guidance of our life, turn 
actually, in the field of science, upon the 
paltry issue of the synthesis of ternary 
carbon compounds, whether this be chemi 
cally or whether it be superchemically ef 
fected. COO is undisputably an inorganic 
compound. CHO is undisputably an or- 
ganic compound. This designates accu- 
rately the actual depth of the gulf existing 


Dr. Montgomery, 
Monthly for October. 


oe 
Currents through the Suez Canal. 


From data collected by M. Lemassen 
regarding the behavior of the water of the 
Suez Canal, it appears that Lake Timsah 
and the Bitter Lakes serve as regulators in 
which the tidal currents of the Mediter- 
ranean exhaust themselves. But the two 
branches of the canal exchange their waters 
nevertheless. From May to October the 
prevailing winds are from the north and 


north-west, and they raise the level of the | 


Mediterranean at Port Said and depress 


that of the Red Sea at Suez. In September | 


the mean difference of level is nearly 16 


inches, and there is consequently a flow from | 


the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, some- 
what interrupted by the tidal currents, but 
yet of considerable volume. Inthe winter 
the south winds blow, and the conditions 
are reversed. The water at Suez attains a 
maximum height of 12 inches above that 
at Port Said, and the flow there is from 
the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. It was 
supposed before the canal was constructed 
that the great salt deposit in the basin of 
the Bitter Lakes would be increased when 
the work was finished; but the 400,000,000 
cubic metres of water which pass away 
every year from sea to sea, and the tidal 
currents, not only served to offset the 
effect of evaporation, but actually to di- 
minish the deposit. : 


too 
The Great Wall of China. 


TuHE Great Wall of China was measured 
in many places by Mr. Unthank, an Ameri- 


can engineer lately engaged on a survey 


for a Chinese railway. His measurements 


He prints his | 


Do we greatly | oftheir children. 


give the height at 18 feet, and a width on 
top of 15 feet. Every few hundred yards 
there is a tower 24 feet square. and from 
20 to 25 feet high. The foundation of the 
wall is of solid granite. Mr. Unthank 
brought with him a brick from the wall, 
which is supposed to have been made two 
hundred years before the time of Christ. 
In building this immense stone fence to 
keep out the Tartars, the builders never 
attempted to avoid mountains or chasms 
to save expense. For 1,300 miles the wall 
goes over plain and mountain, and every 
foot of the foundation is in solid granite, 
and the rest of the structure solid masonry. 
In some places the wall is built up smooth 
against the bank, or canons, or preci- 
pices, where there is a sheer descent of 
1,000 feet. Small streams are arched over, 
but on the larger streams the wall runs to 


| the water’s edge, and a tower is built on 


each side. Ontop of the wall there are 
breastworks, or defences, facing in and 
out, so the defending forces can pass from 
one tower to another without being exposed 
to any enemy from either side. To calcu- 
late the time of building or cost of this 
wall is beyond human skill. So far as 
the magnitude of the work is concerned, it 
surpasses everything in ancient or modern 
times of which there is any trace. The 
pyramids of Egypt are nothing compared 
to it.—London News. 
ee __— 


Determined Anti-Vaccinationists. 


Av the Liverpool Magistrates’ Court, a 
short time since, two anti-vaccinationists 
named Benjamin Valentine Scott and 
Thomas Jackson, were each fined 20s. and 
costs for having neglected the vaccination 
It was stated that Mr. 
Scott, who is a herbalist, had been previ- 


| ously convicted 


Why, then, should the origin | 


no less than fourteen 
times, and had paid seventeen guineas in 
fines and costs. Mr. Jackson had also 


| been previously convicted several times, 


and had paid fines and costs amounting to 
£3 16s. 6d. It is satisfactory to see that 
the Liverpool authorities are enforcing the 
vaccination acts with so much vigor. Now 
that vaccination can be performed from the 
lymph direct from the calf, anti-vaccina- 
tionists have no reasonable grounds for 
their obstinacy. 


oe 
Sciatica and Profanity. 


In a town near Boston there lives a good 
lady who suffers acutely from sciatica. 
She has consulted physicians far and near, 


: ; ; | to lessen its terrors. 
between organic and inorganic nature.— | 


in Popular Science | 


but has been unsuccessful in finding any 
cure. Not long since she heard of a man 


| afflicted with the same disease in an aggra- 


vated form, and it occurred to her that she 
would call upon bim and ask whether he 
had ever found anything that would avail 
“Do you,” she asked. 
‘find anything that affords you relief ?” 
‘« Yes, marm,” he replied, ‘‘ two things.” 
“Pray, what are they?” ‘‘ Cursing and 


| swearing,” said the invalid.—Boston Jour. 
| of Chem. 


oe 


| Malformation of the Skull in Epileptics 


A WRITER in the Annales Psychologiques 
states that want of symmetry is nearly al- 
ways present in the skulls of epileptics. 
When in the base of the skull it is revealed 
by a similar condition of the bones of the 
face, and this condition may easily be de- 
tected. In the true epileptic, it consists of 
a projection of ove of the halves of the 
frontal, generally the right. As a rule, it 
occupies a position over the eye, but may 
be found more posteriorly, reaching to the 
frontoparietal suture. This projection may 
be detected by sight and touch, and other 


| deformities may then be looked for. These 


are found in the orbit, the malar bones, 
and the palate. The soft parts may par- 
ticipate in the deformity, the eyebrows and 
lips being altered in position, or the folds 
| of the skin more marked on one side than 
the other.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


oo 


Coating for Woodwork. 


| Goon lime slaked with sour milk, and 
diluted with water till it is of about the 
consistency of ordinary whitewash, is re- 
commended by the Landwirth as an excel- 
lent coating for woodwork. Fences, 
i rafters, partitions, etc., are, it says, effectu- 
| ally protected against the weather for at 
| least ten years by this application. The 
| casein of the milk in combination with the 
| lime forms a permanent film, which dries 
so quickly in warm weather that heavy 


rains falling directly after it has been laid 


on will scarcely affect the work. 


To the Medical Profession. 


ILACTOPEPTINE 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz, ; 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids,in 


combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar of Milk 3 22.9.cincaee seed vgn 40 ounces, 
PeODSIN:. 3jectidh noise) eee ek . 8 ounces. 
Pancreatine! ic) 6. ..scstie= cm enn ve 6 ounces. 


Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
Lactic Acid. a5..0.,dscaenasse 5 fl. drachms. 
Hydrochloric Acid...........- 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 


entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. 


Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 


guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established 
The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., 


Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, 


University of the City of New York. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE, M.D., 


| F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 


Professor of Chem., Mat, Med. and Therap. in the 
N. ¥. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, etc., ete. 


Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D.,  * 


Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
A. VAN DEvEER, M. D. 


Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College, 


Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany f¢ 
Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's 
Hospitals. 
Joun H. Packarp, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. f 
Pres’t Pa. Co Obstet. Socicty; Surg. Episco- 
pal and Women’s Hospitals. 
Jas. AITKEN Mures, M. D., ] 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1878. | 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Ved. Juris. [ 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. 
Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


“T have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 
trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 
resuits that have followed its administration.” 


‘“‘T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- 
TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 


defective secretion. 


‘‘T have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and _ 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the | 
purpose for which it is recommended. Asan imme-— 


diate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” | 


‘“T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and ~ 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap-— 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


ALBERT F. A. Kina, M.D., | 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 

Louisville, Ky., March 7th, 1878. | 

Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 


TeOR AER HOS TERY, | «have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of D | 
Rome, Ga., June 7th, 1878. : TV QUEE ‘ ; finn beget 

mementos Prof. StL Obetetrics Atlanta Med. sia, with satisfaction. I think well of it.” | 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass’n. of Ga. : 
Sais his uk niles “T consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 


tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for | 
patients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
is equal to it.” 

‘‘T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote a 
healthy digestion.” 


CLAUDE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., 
Mobile, Ala, June 8th, 1878. | 


Prof. H. C. Barruert, Ph. D., F.C.S., ] 
London, England, r 
February 220, 1876. J 


PRICE LIST. 
LACTOPEPTINE oz. bottles)......per oz. $1.00 


‘ ; )....per doz. 10.00 
se (inlglb. “ ) .....per 1b. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
P.O. Box 1574. 2&3 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. | 


CRESCENT COLOGNE 


DES FLEURS. 


A delightful extract from the Flowers. 
Fragrant and Lasting. 


The  FATRY ATOMIZER?? presented 
with each Tridl size Bottle at 25 cents. 


Price per doz., $2.00. 


M. J. Sutton & Co., Perfumers. 299 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT toADVERTISERS. 
Address your Envelopes, Postal Cards, etc., 


MARTIN'S READY-PRINTED PERFORATED ADDRESSES, 


With Adhesive Backs. 
Lists of DRUGGISTS, PHYSICIANS, GENERAL STORES, now ready, 
EACH STATE SEPARATE. PRICE $1! PER 1,000 NAMES. 
Send for samples, particulars, &c. CHARLES 8. MARTIN, 
30 Vesey Street, Room 9, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A POCKETBOOK 


Chemists, Chemical Manufacturers, Metallurgists, © 
Dyers, Distillers. Brewers, Sugar Refiners, Photo- 
graphers, Students, etc. By Thos. Bayley. Price 
$2.00. Circulars free. E. & F. N. SPON, 446 
Broome Street, New York. 


er 
A. F. W. NEYNABER, 
Manufacturer of { 
Patented Machines for Coating Pills 
with Gelatine. ot 


Pill Cutting Machines for manufacturers of Globular | 
or Oblong Pills. 


PILLS MADE AND COATED WITH 
SUCAR or GELATINE TO ORDER. | 


173 First Avenue, New York City+ 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Importer and Dealer in 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEED, &., 
29 Fulton Street, New York. 


Making a specialty of furnishing the Trade with 
Seeds in packets ready for retailing, I am enabled 
to offer seed at the following price: 

Flower Seed, per 100 packets, $1.50; per 1,000 pack- 
ets, $15.00, post-paid. Garden Seed, per 100 pack- 
ets, $2.00; per 1,000, packets, $18.00, post-paid. 

Trade catalogue sent on application. 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 

AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 


Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 
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Concentrated Liquor Ammonii 
Acetatis.* 


been making a concentrated solution of 
ammonium acetate which is diluted to a 
certain strength, as required for dispens 
ing. Their favorable accounts induced me 
to try its practicability, and being pleased 
with its convenience I concluded to con- 
tinue its use. Having exhausted the pure 
acid which I had on hand, a small quan- 
tity was purchased from a wholesale house, 
which was labeled Acetic Acid, U. 8. P., 
and represented to be strictly pure. Relying 
on the confidence of the seller, no tests were 
applied, although the acid had a slight 
empyreumatic odor. The acid was neutral- 
ized with pw7e ammonium carbonate, and 
yielded a solution having a decided bluish 
tint, which, after standing several days, 
changed to alight brown color and depo- 
sited a brown precipitate. Upon examina- 
tion it was found to be of the proper 
strength but to contain copper and sul- 
phurous acid. This circumstance called 
to mind that the solution has another im- 
portant property, which is due to its con- 
centrated form, as in that state the impu- 
rities common to acetic acid are more read- 
ily detected, and often noticeable to the 
naked eye, as in this instance, for the blu- 
ish tint could not be observed upon dilut- 
ing the solution with five parts of water. 

The commercial acetic acid is, as a rule, 
unfit for making liquor ammonii acetatis, 
as it invariably contains copper or other 
impurities. The first lused was that made 
by Dr. Squibb, which was perfectly free 
from empyreuma, and insensible to all 
tests of copper, lead, etc., and produced a 
perfectly colorless solution. This pure 
acid cost thirty-five cents (20 for acid, 15 
for gr.s. bottle), while the impure cost 
twenty cents; yet this small advance 
seems to be quite an obstacle to the em- 
ployment of a superior article. In prepar- 
ing this solution, W. H. Woodcock (Drue- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, 1878, page 182) employs 
the British formula for liquor ammonii 
acetatis, diluting, however, the concentrat- 
ed solution, formed only as it is required 
for use. He also takes the U. S. P. acetic 
acid, which is 3 per cent. stronger than that 
of the British Pharmacopeia. And in di- 
luting he uses one measure of concentrated 
solution and five of distilled water, forming 
a liquor ammonii acetatis somewhat 
stronger than that of our Pharmacopeeia. 
Of course, the solution is not of a power- 
ful nature, yet we should have uniformit 
of strength in medicine, if possible, an 
especially should not let the opportunity 
go by in this instance, when uniformity 
can be so readily attained, and therefore I 
would suggest the following modification: 
Take of acetic acid ten fluid ounces, of am- 
monium carbonate three troy ounces or a 
sufficiency; pour the acid in a capsule, add 
the carbonate, set aside until effervescence 
has ceased (this will measure eleven fluid 
ounces), evaporate by the aid of a gentle 
heat to ten fluid ounces, and add ammoni- 
um carbonate until the solution is neutral. 

Wood and Bache recommend to make it 
slightly alkaline, as the acetates of the al- 
kalies are alkaline, to test paper when they 
are neutral in composition, so it is very 
difficult to ascertain the exact point of 
saturation. I have here the solution made 
from the impure acid, containing such an 
excess of ammonium carbonate as to cause 
a brisk effervescence upon the addition of 
more acid, yet it turns red litmus paper 
only faintly blue, and blue litmus paper 
will be tinged red at the edges, becoming 
entirely red when exposed to the air a 
short time. On the strength of this fact I 
usually make the solution so that it turns 
blue litmus faintly red. 

By this process ten fluid ounces of acetic 
acid are used, and ten fluid ounces of the 
solution are obtained, and, consequently, 
it must be diluted in the same proportions 
as for making dilute acetic acid, U. 8. P. 


| * Paper read by Louis Emanuel before the Pitts- 
burgh College of rharmacy. 


OF late a number of pharmaceutists have | 


that is, one measure to seven—using car- 
bonic acid water instead of distilled water. 
The use of carbonic acid water is not 
of secondary importance, as the officinal 
solution contains carbonic acid gas, and 
its presence often allays vomiting. It is 
not difficult to obtain it, as almost every 
pharmaceutist has a soda water apparatus 
in constant operation during the summer 
season, and in the winter the syphon bot- 
tle may be resorted to, or a quantity may 
be put up in vials of various sizes, well 
stoppered, and kept in a cool place, ready 
for winter use. It should, however, also 
be free from copper and other impurities. 

The ammonium carbonate should also be 
carefully examined, as the commercial arti- 
cle frequently contains animal oil and tarry 
matter. 
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Fruit Syrups from the Juice. 
To The Druggists Circular; 


In your January number of this year I 
notice a very interesting article, over the 
signature of Mr. H. Tiarks, on the above 
subject. Lagree with him when he says that 
the United States Pharmacopeeia is lacking 
in formulas for fruit syrups, which is to be 
very muchregretted. In regard to his pre- 
senting the German process as_ preferable 
to the others(United States and British) for 
making fruit syrups, allow me to remark 
that Lused such aformula some years since, 
with unsatistactory results. The objections 
I found were that, in allowing juices to 
ferment, we form carbonic acid and alco- 
hol at the expense of the fine flavor of the 
fruit. This change, for no other purpose 
than to throw down the pectine, is not 
necessary, as it can be done by the addition 
of a small portion of alcohol to the fresh 
juice without injury to the flavor. Be- 
sides, if we allow fermentation to take 
place, it is very difficult to arrest it, even 
in strong syrup. As the finest of the 
flavors are contained in the rinds of the 
various fruits, it is very desirable that they 
should be extracted. But the difficulty has 
been to do this without also extracting the 
albumen which they contain. This, in 
addition to the pectine, not only gelatin- 
izes, but has a tendency, on keeping, to de- 
compose the syrup. This latter is the ob- 
jection to the British formula, which 
extracts the flavor of lemon-peel in contact 
with an overheated juice, though the 
flavor is the best, whilst fresh, of any other 
of the formulas. 


To avoid these difficulties and to form a 
highly flavored syrup that would keep, I 
have used the following formula, which I 
have never seen in print: I press or express 
the juice in a wooden press (freeing the 
fruit from the seeds) into bottles of a con- 
venient size, which are corked, when filled, 
and set aside on ice. If lemon syrup is to 
be made, I macerate the outer scrapings of 
six lemon-peels in two ounces of 98 per 
cent. alcohol for two days, at the expira- 
tion of which I filter and add to a pint of 
the juice from the bottle, which has been 
carefully decanted. After shaking both 
together I let them stand one day longer 
and filter. I then dissolve, by means of a 
water-bath, in a bottle of convenient size, 
two pounds and a half of granulated sugar 
in one pint of soft water; when dissolved, 
and the temperature of 160° F. is attained, 
a pint of the juice and tincture mixture is 
added and half a pound more of sugar. 
The temperature is kept up until the sugar 
is dissolved, and one-half pint of the liquid 
is evaporated, so as to drive off the alcohol 
and surplus water. The syrup is then put 
into previously heated bottles, tightly 
corked, and set away in a cellar or other 
cool place (corks down) until wanted. I 
found that when fruit juices were allowed 
to boil in contact with sugar for any length 
of time their pectic acid was changed into 
parapectine, which accounts for the gela- 
tinizing of the syrup on cooling. 

T. W. Woop, M. D. 


| McGregor, Iowa. 


Eriodictyon Glutinosum. 


YERBA SANTA. 
To The Druggists Circulor; 

Eriodictyon Glutinosum, Bentl.—Gene- 
ral characters: Calyx deep, five-parted, and 
slightly hairy; corolla violet or purple, 
varying to white, funnel form, quarter to 
half an inch in length, and twice the 
length of the slightly hairy calyx; styles 
two; capsule crustaceous, two-celled, many 
seeds; leaves three to six inches long, 
lanceolate, irregularly serrated, and whiten- 
ed beneath the reticulations by a minute 
close woolliness, and have an oleoresinous 
exudation; stamens five, three long and 
two short; flowers in scaphoid cymes col- 
lected on a terminal panicle. Yerba santa 
is a perennial plant, three to five feet high, 
covered with bark near the base, smooth, 
green, and herbaceous along the stem and 
branches; it grows on dry and rocky hill- 
sides, and is found throughout the State. 
It is very abundant in the southern part, 
where it has long been used as a febrifuge, 
and does to some extent take the place of 
quinia, though the two are always and ad- 
vantageously given together. It partly re- 
places quinia, because, when the two are 
given together, a small dose of quinia has 
an equal effect as a larger dose uncombined. 
As an expectorant it is also highly valued, 
and its effects on the bronchial tubes—un- 
attended with acute inflammation—are 
most beneficial for ordinary coughs and 
colds. Equal parts of the tincture (1-4) 
and glycerine are fully as efficient as any- 
thing that can be used. A decoction of 
honey Jeaf—so called from the sweetish 
taste it leaves in the mouth after chewing— 
is acommon remedy much in use among 
the inhabitants of the places where it 
grows. The leaves are the part used. 
They should be gathered as soon as the 
flowers begin to wither, which occurs late 
in the month of June. This peculiar 
oleoresin is then most abundant, and the 
leaves are very sticky to the touch, but, 
when dry, it has a glassy appearance and 
looks like avarnish. The drug, macerated 
in whiskey or spirits, is-given in doses of 
half a wineglassful daily as a preventive 
of chills and fever. That tincture and a 
decoction are the household forms of pre- 
scribing it. With the Indians it is a specific 
for all evils, but no one ever heard of their 
wasting whiskey on it; an infusion and 
the bruised leaf meet their requirements. 
It is often used instead of tobacco, the 
smoke being inhaled, and gives relief in 
asthma; the fluid extract, in doses of from 
fifteen drops to a teaspoonful, also affords 
relief in that complaint. ' Alcohol (United 
States Pharmacopeia) best extracts its 
medicinal virtues, which. consist in a pecu- 
liar resin and a bitter principle. The fol- 
lowing constituents I separated from, the 
drug: Two resins, one soluble in alcohol 
and one in ether; a bitter principle, soluble 
in water and partly in alcohol; gum; tannin; 
a fixed and a volatile oi!; a peculiar saccha- 
rine principle and a crystalline principle, 
which latter was deposited from a concen- 
trated tluid extract. I would draw the at- 
tention of the medical and pharmaceutical 
profession to this plant, as it is likely to 
take a place in the next Pharmacopeeia. 

W. H. McLavucGa.in, Ph.G. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

eee = OP Openers 
Opium in the United States. 


THE total amount of opium imported in- 
to the United States for 1877 was 2,589,- 
924,383 grains, Deducting one-fifth for 
medica] uses, there remains for opium 
eaters 6,125,383 grains daily. If thirty 
grains are taken as a daily dose, there 
are in the United States over 200,000 
men who eat opium. ‘This kind of infor- 
mation presents probably a fallacious view 
of the quantity of opium used by our 
population. ‘The Chinese are a large fac- 
tor that ought not to be overlooked in mak- 
ing such an estimate. They demand a 
large supply for their accustomed use. It 
is, besides, not improbable that much is 
exported again to other countries, and 
much may eyen be by dealers held as stock, 
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Phosphorus. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

What change does phosphorus undergo 
when taken into the stomach? Is it 
changed into phosphoretted hydrogen, 
hypophosphorous acid, or absorbed in its 
original form as phosphorus ? 


| 
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already printed being easiness of prepara- 
tion, and also the greater facility of hold- 
ing the quinia in solution. 

The one great difficulty of all the prepa- 
rations is that they will not admit of the 
quinia being dissolved by the usual solvent 


| and still retain their efficacy. 


I think the phenomena evinced partially, | 


at least, answer this question. Persons 
who have taken phosphorus for some time 
emit the odor of phosphorus, and not 
either phosphoretted hydrogen or hypo- 
phosphorous acid from the skin, and the 
metalloid phosphorus is detected in the 
urine and in the blood. 

The physiological action of phosphorus 
administered in a metalloid form differs 
widely from the oxides. It is a powerful 
brain and nerve stimulant, while the organ- 
ismal phosphates, phosphites, and hypo- 
phosphites are nutrient and tonic, but not 
stimulant. In many morbid conditions the 
oxides cannot take the place of the metal- 
loid. Phosphoretted hydrogen adminis- 
tered to dogs, cats, and rabbits is trans- 
formed into hypophosphorous acid, and if 
administered in small doses is not injuri- 
ous; if in large doses it produces conges- 
tion of the brain, lungs, and liver. Phos- 
phorus produces, say our authors, necrosis 
of the inferior maxillary bone. But is it 
phosphorus that does this? Does not 
phosphorus which enters the system in 
fumes acquire a new formula? I think 
so, and am now investigating this subject. 
What are the lesions which result from 
contanued employment of phosphorus in 
medicinal doses ? I must confess I do not 
know. In several severe cases of neuralgia 
I have used it for a month and could not 
detect any pathological action. In a case 
of paraplegia I gave it for three months, 
and am sure it did not produce any of the 
consequences usually attributed to its pro- 
longed use. Instead of producing Bright’s 
kidney disease, I believe in small doses it 
is one of our very best remedies. In a 
hemiplegic case attended with albuminous 
urine, I witnessed, under the conjoined use 
of phosphorus, nux vomica, and ergot, the 
disappearance of both the paralysis and 
albuminuria. 

How should we administer phosphorus ? 
The pill form is, I believe, usually prefer- 
able, Sometimes I use the following emul- 
sion: 

Re Phosphoruss. seek <5 
Carbon trichloride.... 2 drachms. 
Mucilage of acacia... 8 ounces. 
Syrup of orange peel...814 ‘‘ 

Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful thrice daily. 

If more convenient, an equivalent 
amount of carbon bisulphide, deodorized 
by copper turnings, can be used. 

I have found phosphorus, thus adminis- 
tered, to be more active than when given 
in this pill form. : 

As this emulsion is not copyrighted, any 
druggist can prepare it, and, if tested, I 
think will become popular with the pro- 
fession. 


1 grain, 


CGS Pork, M.D: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


eve 
Syrup of Yerba Santa. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

In the January number I notice an arti- 
cle on elixir of yerba santa, which makes 
an excellent preparation, but does not fully 
disguise the bitter taste of quinia, as ail 
will testify who have given it a trial. 

But little is yet known of the medical 
properties of yerba santa, yet I predict 
that in the near future it will prove of 
great value in many diseases. Many are 
already using it with success in asthma 
and as an expectorant. The principle by 
which it so readily disguises quinia is a 
mucilaginous, gummy substance, which, 
by coming in contact with the glands of 
the mouth, coats them over, so to speak, 
and prevents them for a time from being 
affected by other medicines. This is 
readily shown by chewing a few of the 
leaves and then taking quinia in the mouth, 


when to your surprise it has no more taste | 


than so much starch. One physician even 
declared at first that 1 had filled the quinia 
jar with flour. 

I have used yerba santa for more than a 
year in disguising the taste of nauseous 
medicines, principally quinia, and it has 
in every instance met with the approval of 
the physicians who have given it a trial. 

Of the many preparations which might 
be made from this herb, I find, after nu- 
merous experiments, that. the one best 


adapted for disguising quinia is an aro-— 


matic syrup, the formula for which I ap- 


AROMATIC SYRUP OF YERBA SANTA. 


Yerba santa. ov. 0% .-- es 1 pound. 
Bicarbonate of potassa.... 2 drachms. 
Ginnanionier cose << odiceva 1 ounce. 
CLOVES Reh tases See cnt ee Lae 
ANISG:BOE. sree cco stores 4 drachms., 
Coriander. 660d osi6 <5 smziet 4 sc 
Cardamom seed........... 4 A 
Cochinesll sce ceny-orten oda ve 
BUSA) - sivicletanves'e smentatersyts 6 pounds. 
Wiaters-cis, pi seisiseanias 1 gallon. 


Boil the aromatics, except the cloves, 
with the yerba santa, bicarbonate of po- 
tassa, and water for one hour; add the 
cloves and cochineal, and continue to boil 
twenty minutes longer; strain, express, 
and add the sugar, dissolving it with gen- 
tle heat; lastly, add water sufficient to 
make one gallon. A small quantity of 
brandy added when cold will improve the 
flavor of the syrup and keep it from sour- 
ing. C. A. Moser. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

P.S.—I will forward to parties wishing 
a small quantity of the herb free of charge, 
postage being prepaid. The object of my 
offer is that others may also experiment 
with the drug and give their opinion of its 
value. 


ooe 
Oxides of Phosphorus. 
To The Druggists Circular: 


In the February number of THE Crrcvu- 
LAR, page 42, is an article headed ‘‘ The 
Basic Character of the Oxides of Phos- 
phorus,” and signed ‘‘ Eurebus.” In this 
article are the following words: ‘‘ The his- 
tory of Churchill’s discoveries is so well 
known, so fully recognized, so positively 
determined, that I sincerely pity any man 
who, with this history staring him in the 
face, has the temerity to claim that he first 
discovered that the phosphatic nutrient of 
the brain is not a phosphate but a hypo- 
phosphite.” 

Will ‘‘Eurebus”’ be kind enough to give 
us Churebill’s own words, in which he 
makes this claim, and any chemical or 
physiological facts which he gives us, to 
prove this assertion ? 

Eurebus is so ‘‘ positively determined,” 
that he will, of course, have no difficulty 
in giving us ample and full data, which we 
are anxious to see. Respecfully, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[The above communication is published, 
although it is anonymous, because it can 
be answered in few words. It is not our 
intention to open the columns of THE 
Drueeists CrrouLaAR for any lengthy 
personal controversy.—-Ep. D. C.] 

ooo —— 
Professional Ethics. 
To The Druggists Circular. 

THERE are many occasions in which the 
druggist, in the pursuit of his chosen pro- 
fession, should oblige himself to adhere to 
the strictest principles of honor in his 
dealings with his fellow man, but in which 
sometimes he is sadly lacking. Coming in 
contact, as he does daily, with a large class of 
people with maladies of different kinds and 
degrees, he is often besieged by questions 
from his customers as to whether he can 
recommend something for their relief. 
Here is disputed ground between the duties 
of the druggist and the rights of the physi- 
cian upon which it would be best for us 
not to enter. But it is a practice among 
some druggists in such cases to resort at 
once to their patent medicine shelves, and 
produce, perhaps, the latest nostrum and 
recommend it to the patient. The latter, 
knowing the long experience of the drug- 
gist in handling and supplying medicines 
for the cure of all manner of diseases, is 
disposed to place sometimes implicit con- 
fidence in his advice, and will procure the 
proffered remedy, the constituents of which 
are as unknown to the dealer as the con- 
tents of Pandora’s box, and as uncertain in 
its action, perhaps, as the celebrated 
“mule howitzer’ of the late war, which 
was as liable to shoot into our own ranks 
as those of the enemy. 

Proprietors of patent nostrums are often 


|materially aided by druggists in the sale 


of their stuff, andin duping the innocent 
and afflicted people. The manufacturer of 
some great ‘‘ consumption cure” will send 


pend, the advantages over the formula; for a list of names of people so afflicted in 


every community, and other compounders 
of specialties will call for names of asth- 
matics, dyspeptics, and even for all the 
“fat” and ‘‘ lean” onesin the community, 
and they will confidently add that they 
will make itfor our ‘‘ mutual benefit” to 
deal in their goods. This practice among 
some of the druggists in furnishing these 
lists is, we should think, to say the least, 
rather reprehensible, as when these sharp- 
ers or quacks once get them in their 
clutches they will bleed them financially, 
until quite impoverished, and, therefore, 
the druggist, who stands somewhat as a 
guardian over the lives of his fellow beings, 
should consider well his relations to them, 
and not only not be content to refuse to 
offer them as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
quackery, but use his opportunities, which 
are many, to discourage all such practices. 
Drug stores, of course, are for the con- 
venience of the people, and must deal in 
such goods as are in general demand, and 
have to keep and sell patent medicines. 
Of these there is a respectable class which 
have stood the test of time, and are not be- 
ing constantly forced upon the notice of 
the people as cure-alls; but the indiscrimi- 
nate and gratuitous recommending of them 
by the dealer is what seems to us wrong. 
In every community which can support a 
respectable drug store, there are always 
physicians of reliability, and to them, it 
seems to us, the best interests and motives 
of the druggist should lead him to direct 
them in their afflictions. J.C. H. 
Venanqo, Pa 


2 
Syrup of Croton Chloral Hydrate, 
Containing 2 grs. in each fluid drachm, may 
be made by dissolving 16 grs. of croton 
chloral hydrate in 80 minims of absolute 
alcohol, or a drachm of rectified spirit, and 
adding syrup of any desired flavor, suffi- 
cient to make an ounce. 
The following yields a nicely flavored 
syrup :— 
R Crot. Chlor. Hyd.......... gr. 
Tinct. Aurant. Recent......3j- 
Solve et adde 
Syrupines ter 
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e+e 
Hypochlorite of Sulphur. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Phar- 
maceutical Journal sends the following 
warning: 


The fact of ‘‘Sulph. Hypochlor.” being 
explosive has, I know, been noticed before 
in the Journal, but I think it well to men- 
tion the following circumstance, as a warn- 
ing to any who have to use it. I, this 
morning, had occasion to open a bottle 
containing it which had never been 
opened since I received it from the whole- 
sale house (perhaps twelve or eighteen 
months ago). The stopper being fixed, 
I roiled the bottle in a cloth, and tapped 
the stopper with the handle of a spatula; 
presently it flew out with a bang, and the 
shop was filled with smoke, the fumes, of 
course, being anything but agreeable. 
Had the side of the bottle given way, in- 
stead of the stopper coming out, and had 
it not been covered with a cloth, the con- 
sequences to the hand might have been se- 
rious. I mention this as a reminder of 
remarks some time since by one of your 
correspondents, and also as a caution to all 
in dealing with hypochlorite of sulphur, 
when enclosed in glass stoppered bottles. 


————-@ @ + 
Thymol and Thymol-Camphor.* 


Tue pharmacy of thymol has already 
been ably treated in this Journal by Mr. 
A. W. Gerrard (vol. viii., p. 645), but as 
the substance continues to be largely used, 
fresh experience will, as a matter of course, 
be gained concerning it, and it is from 
the record of such from time to time that 
our knowledge concerning it and its rela- 
tions will be perfected. 

Some four or five weeks since an idea 
occurred to me (which has probably oc- 
curred to others also) that if thymol and 
chloral hydrate were rubbed together in a 
mortar they would possibly produce a li- 
quid similar to the well-known chloral- 
camphor. Experiment proved, however, 
that such is not the case; but if an equal 
quantity of camphor be added to the mix- 
ture, the whole at once liquefies and pro- 
duces what should be a powerful antisep- 
tic. An opportunity was at hand which 
enabled me to test this property, for at the 
moment I was examining a sample of urine 
containing pus, which was already in an 


* By Charles Symes, in the London Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal, Jan, 18, 1879. 


incipient stage of decomposition. <A fluid 
ounce was separated, and to it two drops of 
the thymol compound were added: putre- 
faction was at once arrested, and at the 
present time the liquid has merely the 
odor of thymol, while the bulk of the urine 
from which it was separated became quite 
offensive in twenty-four hours. 

Further experiments showed that  thy- 
mol and camphor when rubbed together 
in the absence of chloral hydrate also be- 
come liquid, and that the proportions 
could be varied from two parts thymol and 
one of camphor to one part of the former 
and ten of the latter, the result being a 
colorless syrupy liquid; equal parts of each 
give very satisfactory results. 

The solubility of thymol in water is not 
greatly increased by this combination, but 
it is a very convenient form from which to 
prepare the ointment. It was stated in the 
paper already referred to that when dis- 
solved in warm vaseline, so as to form a 
five per cent. solution, and set aside for a 
few days, the thymol separated in small 
crystals, which were highly objectionable, 
while Dr. Balmanno Squire has pointed 
out (Pharm. Journ., vol. viii., p. 602) that 
an ointment of greater strength than this 
will be required in the treatment of certain 
skin diseases. Now, thymol-camphor can be 
mixed with vaseline, unguentum petrolei, 
or ozokerine, in almost any proportion. 

An ointment prepared with twenty per 
cent., equal to ten per cent. thymol, has 
been kept for some weeks without any 
separation whatever. 

A saturated solution of thymol in water 
(1 in 1,000) is found to be sufficiently strong 
for the spray during surgical operations, 
but forthe throat and various other pur- 
poses it is often required stronger, and in 
such cases I know of no better aqueous 
solvent than milk, which takes it up rea- 
dily in almost any proportion up to nearly 
ten per cent. of its weight; but it will 
rarely be required of such strength. Solu- 
tion of borax is not a good solvent, but gla- 
cial acetic acid dissolves it most readily; 
a large proportion, however, separates on 
dilution. The acidum aceticum of the 
Pharmacopeeia dissolves two grains in the 
fluid ounce. There appears to be some 
difference in the sp. g. of thymol, arising 
probably from the source from whence de- 
rived; that described by Mr. Gerrard had 
asp. g. 1-028, hence was heavier than wa- 
ter, while the specimens I have met with 
have only asp. g. of 0°980 to 0°990, and 
float on or near the surface. 


——_—__e-#¢e ——- -— 


Preparation of Vanillin from Siam 
Benzoin. 


Cur. Rump gives the following direc- 
tions for preparing vanillin : Two parts of 
powdered Siam benzoin and one part of 
slaked lime are boiled with water in an 
iron kettle, stirring constantly ; the result- 
ing solution of benzoate of calcium is fil- 
tered, the filtrate acidulated with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid, the precipitated 
benzoic acid separated by filtration, the 
acid filtrate shaken with ether and the 
ether evaporated spontaneously. The im- 
pure vanillin thus obtained is purified by 
re-crystallization from water, from which 
it separates in long, thick white needles, 
turning yellow on exposure to the air. It 
is very soluble in ether, alcohol, chloro-— 
form, glacial acetic acid, and slightly in 
cold benzol, crystallizing from all these 
solvents in well-developed prismatic crys- 
tals.—Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges. 


——————__0e—_______ 
Elastic Crayon of Nitrate of Silver. 


Dr. Pasot takes a laminaria-tent, two 
millimeters in thickness, dips it in some 
thick mucilage, and rolls it in_finely- 
powdered lunar caustic. When it dries, he 
has a crayon, of the usual thickness of a 
stick of nitrate of silver, which can be intro- 
duced into the cavity of the uterus without 
fear of breakage. In the same manner 
applications can be made to other cavities, 
and if necessary, with stronger remedies.— 
All. Med. Cent. Zeit. 


—__—_# e—___ 


Arsenic in Bismuth. 


Dr. J. H. Sauispury, in the Chicago 
Medical Journal, reports that he had ex- 
amined eighteen specimens of subnitrate 
of bismuth, bought at different stores, and 
in thirteen-of them he found the presence 
of arsenic. Five specimens of subcarbonate 
of bismuth were examined, and arsenic 


was found in all. It appears to be m 
chemical combination, forming the arsenr 
jate of bismuth, In some of the analyses: 


t 
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there was one-fourteenth to one-fifth of one 
per cent. The largest quantity found 
would be equal to about one-eighth of a 
grainin adrachm. Dr. 8. thinks there is 
not suflicient care given by the manufac- 
turers to purify bismuth before putting it 
on the markets. He also raises the ques- 
tion whether some of the supposed virtues 
of bismuth in certain gastric affections 
may not be, in fact, due to the presence of 
arsenic more than to bismuth. 

e+e 
Salicylic Acid in Brewing. 

DurrineG the past year I have had many 
opportunities of studying the practical 
results obtained by the use of salicylic 
acid, and I now propose to give, in a very 
few words, the conclusions which may, I 
think, be fairly deduced from them. 

When salicylic acid was first practically 
introduced to the brewing trade, the opin- 
ion was very generally expressed that it 
would either prove a failure or that, if suc- 
cessful, it would speedily abolish the use of 
all other antiseptics. either of these sur- 
mises has proved correct, for while on the 
one hand the new antiseptic is now ac- 
knowledged to be of great value, in certain 
special cases, its use has not become by any 
means general, nor has it superseded bisul- 
phite of lime in the stronghold of that 
most valuable antiseptic, Burton. 

Experience has undoubtedly proved that 
when a sufficient amount of salicylic acid 
is added to any beer it entirely arrests the 
further development of lactic acid. Inthe 
case of the acetic ferment, its antiseptic 
powers are by no means so predominant, 
but this is of little importance to brewers, 
because the formation of acetic acid in 
malt liquors is a comparatively rare acci- 
dent. 

So far, therefore, salicylic acid fully 
meets the requirements of the brewer; but 
unfortunately it has a powerful action in 
arresting the development of yeast, espe- 
cially of certain varieties and under certain 
circumstances. 

It is only when the amount of salicylic 
acid is large in proportion to that of the 
yeast cells present in the beer that it acts 
to any serious extent in preventing the 
development of the organism. When 
added to the beer before termentation, or 
during its most active stages, the antiseptic 
does not arrest, or even materially retard, 
the fermentation unless a large proportion 
is used. I have little doubt but that one 
quarter of an ounce per barrel could in 
most cases be added without checking the 
attenuation, and the occasional use of sali- 
eylic acid in this manner would have the 

reat advantage of purifying the yeast 
rom lactic ferments; but its continuous 
use in every brewing might, perhaps, tend 
to weaken the yeast itself. 

When the salicylic acid is added at the 
time of racking, it finds but a small quan- 
tity of yeast in the beer, and that in a 
somewhat inert condition. It is under 
these latter circumstances that it is apt to 
produce the flatness so generally com- 
plained of. 

Some beers are much more susceptible 
to the flattening influence of salicylic acid 
than others, and pale ales, especially those 
produced in Burton, appear to be more 
easily affected than any others. There are, 
I think, some indications that very heavily 
hopped beers are more susceptible than 
those which contain but a small quantity 
of hop, but certainly some varieties of 
yeast are far more tender than others, and 
their growth more easily arrested by the 
action of the antiseptic. 

The flatness produced by salicylic acid 
is generally accompanied by great bril- 
lianey, a slight increase of color, and a 
peculiar rawness of flavor which is some- 
times very persistent. It ought, however, 
in fairness to be remembered that beer is 
not permanently deteriorated by even a 
heavy overdose of this antiseptic, for it 
can in all cases be at -once restored by 
‘blending with new beer. 

One, perhaps, of the most important 
uses of salicylic acid is to arrest the devel- 
opment of acidity in unsound beer. These, 
from whatever source they may be derived, 
should be vatted with at least one ounce 
per barrel of salicylic acid, and if very 
foul racked as soon as fairly bright, and a 
second dose of one-half ounce per barrel 
added. The development of the lactic 
ferment is in this way arrested, and when 
the beers are quite bright they can be 
blended with new beers with comparative 


safety. 


The principal uses of salicylic acid 
are, I think, shortly as follows: 
ist. In the mash tun, when the brewer 
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is under the unfortunate necessity of using 
malt of doubtful soundness. A good pro- 
portion is one ounce per quarter of malt, 
thrown into the grist case before com- 
mencing to mash, 

2d. One quarter-ounce per barrel add- 
ed to the wort in the copper five minutes 
before turning out, or the same quantity 
soused into the beer shortly before cleans- 
ing, and in any case before the first ap- 
pearance of yeast in the head. 

3d. One quarter to half an ounce per 
barrel added to the beer at the time of 
racking. This can now be conveniently 
accomplished by the use of a solution of 
the salts of salicylic acid, which was pat- 
ented under my instructions. 

4th. One ounce to one ounce and a half 
added to any beer that may have become 
acid, also to returns, bottoms, etc. 

In the first and second methods the use 
of the antiseptic should be abandoned for 
a time if the yeast shows signs of becom- 
ing weak, and if the beers do not attenuate 
sufficiently. As long as the yeast main- 
tains its strength it will go on improving 
under the influence of salicylic acid, as the 
latter will purify it by degrees from all 
varieties of the lactic ferment. 

In the third method, the brewer should 
begin with one quarter-ounce per barrel, 
and gradually increase the quantity in cask 
put aside for the experiment until he finds 
the exact amount which will give his beers 
the greatest keeping properties without 
flattening them. This each brewer must 
ascertain for himself, but the amount 
nearly always is somewhere between one 
quarter and one half-ounce per barrel. 

The amounts given above are stated on 
the supposition that the antiseptic is added 
at one stage only in the manufacture of 
the beer; if it is to be added according to 
two or more of the methods given, the 
amounts used at each stage must be dimin- 
ished accordingly; and the same rule holds 
good where some other antiseptic, such as 
bisulphite, is also used. On the other 
hand, I have undergiven rather than over- 
stated the amounts which can be safely 
used.—H. R. Southby, M.R.C.S., F.C.8., in 
the Country Brewers Gazette. 

-——————- #- e—___ —— 


Sodium Ethylate or Caustic Alcohol.* 


THE interest taken in my introduction of 
ethylate of sodium into medical and surgi- 
cal practice, leads me to think that the 
following brief essay on three points— 
historical, therapeutical, pharmaceutical— 
relating to that introduction, may prove 
acceptable to the numerous readers of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal. The facts will, 
relevantly, supplement the debate at the 
Pharmaceutical Society, reported in the 
last number of the Journal, and will correct 
one or two errors which have crept into 
that debate. 

1. Historical.—The introduction of the 
ethylates into medical practice is not so 
recent as was supposed by some of the 
speakers. I brought the ethylates of so- 
dium and potassium, with some other of the 
ethylate series, originally into notice for 
practical use so far back as 1870. I first 
reported on them to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1870, 
and in the same year I made them the sub- 
ject of one of my lectures on ‘‘ Experi- 
mental and Practical Medicine.” upon 
which occasion I demonstrated the mode 
of making the ethylates of sodium and 
potassium, and performed several experi- 
ments on blood, serum, and living tissues 
with the sodium ethylate. In the same 
year I also tested the practical application 
of what had been suggested to me by 6x- 
periment. [removed by the use of sodium 
ethylate, a large neevus from a child, who 
was under the care of my friend Mr. Gay, 
at the Great Northern Hospital. The 
nevus had previously been subjected to 
treatment by the ligature and by other 
methods, including the free use of nitric 
acid, without success. I supplied in this 
year, 1870, to the Great Northern Hospital, 
the specimen of the ethylate which came 
(fortunately) into the hands of Dr. Brunton, 
who in the next year used it for nevus 
with equal success. Dr. Brunton stated at 
the Medical Society of London that a house 
surgeon of the Great Northern Hospital 
gave him the specimen of the ethylate as a 
remedy for nevus without telling him of 
what it was composed. Dr. Brunton, who 
had missed seeing my report, had therefore 
to get the specimen examined by a chemi- 
cal friend before he knew to what agent 
he was indebted for his success.  After- 
wards, through the same friend, he learned 


* By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., in the Lon- 
don Lharmaceutical Journas of December, 1878. 


| tical principle, and would, in fact, destroy 


that the ethylate had been introduced by 
myself and he was so kind as to inform me 
of the circumstances. If the ethylates 
should come into use in medicine and 
pharmacy these facts from me will fix the 
date of their introduction definitely, viz.: 
as September, 1870, at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Liverpool under the presi- 
dency of Prof. Huxley. 


2. Therapeutical.—In applying the ethy- 
lates, I had before me a definite object 
derived purely from experimental research. 
I found by experiment that I possessed in 
the ethylates of sodium and potassium 
bodies which, on being brought into con- 
tact with the moist living tissues, were 
decomposed, caustic alkali being produced 
and ethylic alcohol being reproduced by 
the extraction and decomposition of the 
water of the tissues. If, therefore, I in- 
ferred, I applied an ethylate to a vascular 
living tissue I ought to get four results on 
application, viz.: (@) a removal or absorp- 
tion of water from the tissue into the ethy- 
late; (b) the destructive action of a caustic 
from the caustic soda that would be form- 
ed; (c) coagulation from the alcohol that 
would be reproduced; (d) prevention of 
decomposition of the dead organic sub- 
stance that would be formed. The first 
instance in which the ethylate of sodium 
was used gave all these results, and future 
experience has confirmed the principle. 
At this moment I have a case in hand in 
which a large vascular growth is reduced 
by the ethylate to a mere dry mass of scale 
or scab by four applications. 

It is not, however, by every degree of 
dilution or of concentration of the ethylate 
that the results can be arrived at. If the 
ethylate be too concentrated the caustic or 
destructive action is over severe and he- 
morrhage may follow, like as from an in- 
cised wound. This is especially the fact 
with ethylate of potassium, and for that 
reason I prefer to recommend the ethylate 
of sodium of a strength I shall name at the 
close of this paper. 

Therapeutically, the ethylates admit of a 
wide range of action. I have already used 
the sodium ethylate with success in a case 
of a wound from the bite of a dog, and I 
should infer that as an application to 
wounds from snake bite it would be of 
signal service. I need not enter into these 
subjects here, but whatever may be the 
future of the ethylates as remedies the first 
use of them was based on pure experiment- 
al research and the observations derived 
from it, a research which was a repetition 
to the letter, varied only in respect to de- 
tails, of the mode with which I inquired 
into the action of nitrite of amyl and de- 
termined its true place as a remedial agent. 


3. Pharmaceutical.—In order that the 
intention of the ethylates, as I have pro- 
posed them for use, may be properly ful- 
filled they must be sent out by the phar- 
macist as absolute alcohols, and for that 
reason absolute ethylic alcohol must be 
used in their manufacture. It was said by 
one of the speakers in the debate above 
referred to, that in a paper of mine, pub- 
lished in the Lancet, I had ordered by mis- 
take ‘‘ordinary” alcohol, by which I pre- 
sume he meant an alcohol containing 
water. If that is what he meant, it is 
certain the speaker, although he is an old 
friend of mine, had never done me the 
honor to read my paper at all. In the 
third paragraph of the paper (vide Lancet, 
Nov. 9, 1878, p. 654, col. 2) I state ‘‘sodium 
alcohol, or ethylate of sodium, is prepared 
by treating absolute alcohol with pure 
metallic sodium.” In the next column I 
give the same instruction as to absolute 
alcohol for potassium ethylate, and the 
article all through conveys, as plainly as 
can be written, the same necessity. To 
make assurance doubly sure, at the close of 
the article I wrote, in parenthesis, the 
specific gravity of the alcohol that should 
be used in the preparation (sp. gr. 0°795), 
and although in passing through the press 
the figure nine got placed accidentally 
before the seven, the misprint is so glaring 
ly obvious it corrects itself, and 1 do not 
suppose there is a pharmaceutical chemist 
in the kingdom who would not detect it 
for a misprint at once, even if he had not 
seen the correction which followed imme- 
diately after the accidental misplacement 
was detected. I dwell on this point fora 
moment, however, because of its vital im- 
portance. The President, Mr. Williams, 
indicated most properly that an error in 
using alcohol containing water was subver- 
sive of chemical principle. The error 
would be equally subversive of therapeu- 


_——— 


the character of the remedy altogether, on 
the grounds on which I have suggested its 
practical utility. 

If sodium ethylate is to be sent out for 
use by pharmaceutists in the solid form, I 
agree with Mr. Williams that the solution 
for medical use had better be dispensed by 
the process of dissolving the solid ethylate 
in absolute alcohol. The proportion, how- 
ever, which he suggests, one part of the 
solid ethylate to two of alcohol, is under 
the mark. One part to one and a half 
would be the better proportion. By the 
formula I gave in the Lancet I aimed to 
save the time of the busy dispenser who 
might only have absolute alcohol and met- 
allic sodium in his laboratory. By experi- 
ments I found that a solution made in the 
way I described, without actually crystal- 
lizing out the ethylate, answered so perfectly 
that I proposed the plan for convenience 
sake, and specimenssince made in that way, 
and which have been submitted to me, have 
proved perfectly satisfactory. Atthe same 
time I have no prejudices, and I bow 
willingly to Mr. Williams’ far greater 
pharmaceutical knowledge and skill, a 
knowledge and skill which is, certainly, 
second to none.* 

I have one word more to add, and that 
relates to the mode of sending out the ethy- 
late to the profession of medicine, ready 
for use. It is best dispensed in a bottle 
furnished with a glass stopper ending in a 
pointed glass rod which descends into the 
fluid. The fluid is best applied from the 
glass point. It may, however, be applied 
very neatly by means of a clean quill, cut 
like a pen, and prepared fresh, that is to 
say, newly nibbed each time. When the 
glass rod stopper is not at hand the pen isa 
simple, effective, and inexpensive method. 
I am trying to have a platinum pen or 
pencil made, by which the fluid may, in 
some cases, be inoculated into a part. On 
one or two occasions I have applied the 
solution from a small glass syringe, but on 
the whole the glass rod and quill pen are, I 
think, the best. The glass brush is very 
inadvisable. The smal] fibres break off, 
and, in one instance, a portion of fibre left 
on a surface touched with the ethylate 
caused great pain and trouble. ; 

I have now, I think, treated on all points 
of present practical interest to the pharma- 
cist. It will give me much pleasure to 
record any further new facts should they 
transpire. 

oo _____ 


Abnormal Solubility of Certain Bodies 
in Soaps and Alkaline Resinates. 


For some time substances have been met 
with in trade under the name of petroleum 
soaps, obtained by adding to the materials 
commonly employed in soap-making petro- 
leum oils mixed with a certain proportion 
of Carnauba wax. If these products are 
submitted to a moderate heat all the petro- 
leum present distils over and the soap 
remains unaltered. But if they are brought 
in contact with water they dissolve entirely, 
without separation either of the petroleum 
or of the Carnauba wax, even as an emul- 
sion. Yet if we attempt to dissolve petro- 
leum, either in soap at the moment when 
it forms a paste, or in soap lye, we cannot 
succeed; petroleum is, per sé, absolutely 
insoluble in that medium. It is, therefore, 
to the presence of Carnauba wax. added at 
the moment of the manufacture of these 
so-called petroleum soaps, that their singu- 
lar solubility must be ascribed. Carnauba 
wax is a complex product; in contact with 
alkalies it becomes saponified, and yields 
as characteristic product melissic alcohol, 
which must be considered as the true 
cause of the phenomenon mentioned 
above. Petroleum and melissic alcohol 
mix in all proportions, and if the mixture 
is brought in contact with soap-lyes it 
dissolves at once. In like manner very 
small quantities of wood-spirit, amylic 
alcohol, etc., enable ordinary soaps to 
dissolve as much as 50 per cent. of alcohol, 
the product obtained being entirely soluble 
in water.—A. Livache, in Chemical News. 


* The formula which I ordinarily prescribe is as 
follows:— 

Put half a fluid ounce of absolute alcohol (sp. gr. 
0-795) into a two ounce test tube. Set the test tube 
up in a bath of water at 50° F., and add, in small 
pieces at a time, cuttings of pure metailic sodium. 
A gas, hydrogen, will at once escape Add the 
sodium until the gas ceases to escape, then raise the 
temperature of the water in t e bath to 100° F., 
and add a little more sodium When the yas again 
ceases to escape stop adding sodium, or if the fluid, 
which by this time will be of gelatinous consistency, 
should crystallize, then stop. Afterwards cool down 
to b0° F., and add half a fiuid ounce more of absolute 
alcohol. : 

With specimens of ethylate made in this manner 
I have had the most excellent results.—B, W. R. 
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Lead Poisoning by the Use of Tinned 
Ware and of Vessels containing Lead.* 


Tue danger of lead-poisoning clearly 
pointed out by Dr. Dorscht+ is a matter of 
great importance, because so large a pro- 
portion of our population employ tinned 
vessels both for culinary and table use, 
while those who have banished tin from 
the table, still use it in the kitchen. The 
alloy of tin and lead will tarnish or oxidize 
much more readily than pure tin. The 
oxide of lead is very soluble in acetic acid 
or vinegar, forming ‘‘sugar of lead;” 
also in lactic acid or the acid of sour 
milk; it will form salts with malic and 
citric acids, which are contained in our 
common fruits, such as apples. cherries, 
eooseberries, currants, strawberries, toma- 
etc. Indeed any of our acid fruits 
when cooked in vessels containing lead, or 
even when placed in such vessels for some 
time, are liable to take up lead from such 
dishes and become very injurious thereby, 
hecause all the salts of lead are poisonous. 
These fruits make up a considerable part 
of the daily food of all classes: add to 
these milk, which is, or ought to be. a 
part of the diet of every person, and we see 
that quite a large portion of our daily food 
may be a vehicle of poison, if prepared or 
contained in vessels containing any sensi- 
ble amount of lead. The danger is greater 
because the compounds of lead are ewmula- 
tive in their influence. A person may not 
be poisoned by one or two small doses, but 
even if a very minute dose is taken for a 
long time, the person may be broken in 
health or even lose his life. 


toes, 


THE DANGER REAL. 

I have examined a large number of speci- 
mens of tin-plate, of vessels made of tinned 
iron, of tin spoons, and iron spoons coated 
with tin, both tea-spoons and table spoons, 
and find in almost every instance that the 


‘tin is alloyed with lead; in almost every 


instance the lead was present in some 
quantity, and often in very. large quantity. 
Nor is the lead confined to the poorer 
qualities of tin; but some of the highest 
priced, and ‘‘first quality of tin plate” 
contains a large quantity of lead. It isan 
astonisbing fact that a large proportion of 
the tinned wares inthe market are unfit to 
use because of the large quantity of lead 
with which the tin is alloyed. Nor is this 
evil confined to this country. Taylor, in his 
Medical Jurisprudence (vol. 1, p. 301), 
says: ‘‘An evil practice has lately sprung 
up of substituting for pure block tin an 
alloy of tin and lead, in the so-called tinning 
of iron and copper utensils. Lead 
may thus be conveyed into food and water 
under circumstances not suspected. M. 
Gobley has fully pointed out the danger of 
this practice in reference to public health.” 

On page 299, Taylor also says: ‘‘ One 
cause of lead-palsy among infants may be 
the use of farinaceous food wrapped in 
lead foil having a thinly tinned surface, 
sold as patent tin foil; I have found such 
infants’ food to be strongly impregnated on 
the outside with carbonate of lead.” I 
have examined several specimens of tin 
foil, and find they all contain a large pro- 
portion of lead. 

Surprised to find almost every specimen 
of tin contaminated with lead, I next ex- 
amined some bar-tin, and found that this 
also contained a sensible amount of lead. 
Water contained in tanks lined with lead, 
or conveyed in lead pipes, frequently be- 
comes impregnated with lead to a danger- 
ous degree. e 


TEST FOR LEAD. 


Fortunately it is very easy to test for 
lead, and almost every one can satisfactor- 
ily determine whether his tin-ware contains 
lead in sensible quantity. For this pur- 
pose, place a drop of strong nitric acid on 
the tin surface by means of a glass rod or 
even a splinter of wood, and rub the acid 
overaspace as largeasadime; warm it very 
gently tillit is dry, and then drop two drops 
of a solution of iodide of potassium on this 
spot; the bright yellow iodide of lead will 
form on this spot if the tin contains lead. 
This test can be very rapidly applied, and 
the results are decisive. ; 


* Extracts from a Report made by Dr. R. C. Ked- 
zie. President of the State Board of Health, Michigan, 
and Professor of Chemistry in the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—Taken from the Annual State 
Report for 18%. 


+Dr. Dorsch, of Monroe, Michigan, addressed a 
letter in August, 1877, to the Secretary of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Health, in which he called atten- 
tion to the danger of tinned spoons in domestic 
use. He refers to his own experience. In patients 
suffering from lead poisoning he was able to trace 


the symptoms to tinned spoons and the ese 


vessels of the kitchen. 


EARTHEN VESSELS WITH LEAD GLAZING. 

Earthen vessels are usually glazed to 
overcome their porosity and render them 
more or less impermeable by fluids. In 
many cases this glazing consists of fusible 
silicates of the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
in which case they have no injurious influ- 
ence on the health. The oxide of lead 
when added to the alkaline silicates, bor- 
ates, etc., makes a very fusible and closely 
adhering glazing for such vessels, and for 
this purpose it is sometimes used. But its 
use is very dangerous, especially if the 
vessel contains acid substances, such as 
pickles with vinegar; the glazing decom- 
poses, and lead salts form, which either 
dissolve or become mechanically suspended 
in the contents of the jar, and there is great 
danger of chronic lead-poisoning. This 
danger unfortunately is so common thai I 
only need to allude to it here. 

ENAMELLED IRON VESSELS. 

A few years since the tidy housewife 
was delighted to obtain the ‘‘ porcelain- 
lined kettle,” which was a cast-iron kettle 
lined and glazed with a white enamel which 
would withstand for a time the action of 
acid fruits. Within a short time a similar 
enamel has been successfully applied to 
vessels made of thin iron plate, the enamel 
or glazing thus taking the place of the tin 
coating in tin-plate. There are now several 
manufactories of these wares, and a great 
variety of vessels are made inthis way. As 
these vessels are coming into general use, it 
becomes a matter of public interest to know 
what will be their influence on the public 
health. 

Before speaking of the qualities of these 
enamelled wares, I call attention to the 
properties necessary in a safe culinary 
vessel. A vessel for culinary use must be 
impermeable by water and grease. If watery 
solution of food materials can penetrate the 
substance of a dish and remain there, it will 
eventually putrefy and become a source of 
foul smells and possibly of disease; if 
grease can soak into the substance of any 
dish, it will become rancid, and this dis- 
gusting stuff—foul and ill-smelling as any 
soap-grease—will fry out when the dish is 
strongly heated, and will utterly destroy 
the palatability and wholesome quality of 
any food with which it may come in con- 
tact. The absolute impermeability by 
water and grease is one important element 
of safety in the use of vessels for kitchen 
and table use; metals, especially where 
vessels are made without seains or joints, 
such as “‘ pressed tin-ware,” glass, and many 
kinds of porcelain, are admirable in this 
respect; glazed crockery, after the glazing 
is fissured, is very poor in this respect. 

I have examined several specimens of 
enamelled ware to see if they contained any 
poisonous materials in the enamel. The 
specimens of ‘‘granite ware” which I 
have examined have failed to reveal any 
poisonous or injurious substance. I re- 
moved a quantity of the enamel and ground 
it to a fine powder, and then treated it with 
strong mineral acids, but without detecting 
any injurious substance. 

With the ‘‘marbleized iron-ware” I 
found very different results, as I found the 
enamel to contain a large amount of lead, 
and I was even able to obtain traces of 
arsenic from the enamel by the use of 
Marsh’s apparatus. In a quart basin of 
this ‘‘marbleized iron-ware” I placed eight 
ounces of water containing five per cent of 
nitric acid, heated it boiling hot, and kept 
the whole in a warm place for 24 hours, 
when I evaporated the dilute acid to dry- 
ness, dissolved the residue in water, filter- 
ed, and from the filtrate precipitated the 
lead. I obtained in this way what was 
equivalent to 23 grainsoflead. Inasimilar 
basin of ‘‘marbleized iron-ware”’ I placed 
eight ounces of vinegar (free from lead) 
and kept it in a warm place for 24 hours; 
{ then evaporated it to dryness, dissolved 
the residue in water, filtered and precipi- 
tated the lead in the filtrate, when I obtain- 
ed what was equivalent to 7 grains of lead. 
On powdering some of the enamel and 
treating this with concentrated acids I was 
able to obtain from this acid solution of 
the enamel very distinct traces of arsenic. 
I suppose that the arsenic present was not 
so designedly, but accidentally, from being 
contained in some of the substances used in 
making the enamel. But a culinary vessel 
which contains so much lead and in such 
state of feeble combination that eight 
ounces of ordinary cider vinegar can in 24 
hours dissolve from a quart basin what is 
equivalent to 7 grains of metallic lead, 
must be a very unsafe vessel for general 
use. I regard it as entirely unsafe and 


utterly unfit for domestic use. 


To Test the Dye of Colored Fabrics. 
BLUE. 


A. Pour over the fabric a solution of 
citric acid, or diluted muriatic acid. 

a. If the color changes to red or orange 
yellow, the dye is dogwood blue. 

b. If the color is not changed, it may be 
either Prussian blue, aniline blue, or in- 
digo blue. 

B. Another sample is dipped ina solu- 
tion of chloride of lime. 

a. If the color is not changed, it is Prus- 
sian blue. 

b. If it is either discharged or changed to 
yellowish, it may be either aniline or 
indigo blue. 

C. Another sample is dipped into asolu- 
tion of caustic soda. 

a. If it is discharged or changed, it is an- 
line blue. 

b. If unaltered, it is indigo blue. 

The same tests, we presume, are appli 
cable to black, which is, in reality, only 
very deep blue. 

YELLOW. 


Two samples of the fabric are dipped, 
one into a warm and slightly acidulated 
solution of prussiate of potash, and the 
other into a solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium. If the first sample changes to blue 
then the dye is oaide of tron. If the 
second changes it to blood red, it is pierie 
acid, 

A third sample is dipped into boiling 
soapsuds (1 soap to 200 water). If the 
color changes to reddish brown, and by an 
acid again to yellow, then the dye is dwr- 
meric. If the color only turns darker, then 
it indicates fustic ; if unaltered, it may be 
dyer’s weed (weld), French berries, or 
black oak bark. 

Boil three samples with diluted sulphuric 
acid. If the color disappears, the dye is 
dyer’s weed. Vf not, then it may be one of 
the two other colors. Boiled in a solution 
of tin salt, it changes to orange yellow, if 
it be French berries ; if it is not altered, it 
is black oak bark. 

Annatto is recognized by its greenish 
blue color when the fabric is dipped into 


concentrated sulphuric acid. Annatto, 
furthermore, withstands the action of 
chlorine. 


RED. 


If the fabric does not lose its color, or 
change, on being boiled in soapsuds, or 
dipped into spirits of hartshorn, lemon 
juice, or into a mixture of equal parts tin 
salt, muriatic acid and water, then the 
color is madder. 

Complete discharge in soapsuds, and if 
the color cannot be brought back with 
lemon juice, indicates saffranin ; if the red 
color is restored by citric acid, then it is 
aniline red. 

If another sample, on being dipped into 
concentrated sulphuric acid, changes to 
cherry red, the dye is Brazil wood ; if 
orange yellow, it is cochineal. 


GREEN. 


Heat in water bath, with 95 p. c. alcohol, 
for a few minutes. 

a. If the alcohol is colored yellow, and 
consequently the fabric more bluish, it 
shows the presence of either ¢xdigo or 
Prussian blue, with a yellow pigment; 
examine the fabric for J/we, and the al- 
cohol for yellow. 

b. If the alcohol is colored green, and the 
fabric does not change its color, only 
turns paler, the dye is aniline green or 
aniline blue with yellow. Boil the fab- 
ric with diluted muriatic acid. If it 
turns rose-red or violet, then the color is 
iodine green; if blue or yellow, and is 
dissolved, then it is aniline blue and 
yellow ; if it is discharged or rendered 
yellowish, it is aldehyde green. 


VIOLET. 

If the color is not altered by dipping the 
fabric into a solution of chlorinated lime, 
then it is alkanet violet. If the color is 
brightened by dipping into lime juice, it is 
aniline violet. 

Another piece dipped into a solution of 
chloride of lime, washed, and then dipped 
into a solution of Prussiate of potash, 
turns blue if the color is madder or cochi- 
neal (because of the iron mordant). 

If a piece is changed to brownish yel- 
low by dipping into chlorinated lime, the 
dye is madder; if it is discharged entirely, 
it is cochineal. 

Dip another sample into milk of lime ; 
if it becomes gray, and then quite color- 
less, it is logwood,; if bluish violet, it is 
cudbear.—From Hager’s Pharmaceutical 
Praxis, 


Chromic Acid Test for Sugar in Urine. 


Wuat is known as Horsley’s test con- 
sists of equal parts in solution of chro- 
mate of potash and liquor potasse. If a 
freely alkaline solution of chromate of 
potash be mixed with urine supposed to 
contain sugar, and boiled, the sugar will 
assume a deep sap green color, arising from 
the decomposition of the chromic acid, 
the oxide of chromium being held in solu- 
tion by the potash. The sensitiveness of 
this test is so great, that five or six drops 
only of saccharine urine, diffused through 
water, is sufficient to show the effect, 
which is far more striking than Trommer’s 
or Moore’s copper tests. If the quantity 
of sugar is very small, a piece of white 
paper placed at the back of the test tube 
will make the color more evident. With 
cane sugar no such effect is produced; 
only grape sugar undergoes the change of 
color. 

Another test, known as Luton’s, is ex- 
tremely efficient, is most readily employed, 
easily prepared, and is unalterable. Its 
action requires no preliminary preparation 
of the urine, and it has succeeded often 
when other tests have failed. The presence 
of uric acid, urea, or albumen has no in- 
fluence on the result. To a cold saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash add sul- 
phuric acid in excess, so that free sulphu- 
ric acid may be present after the liberation 
of all the chromic acid. The solution is, 
therefore, composed of water, chromic 
acid, bisulphate of potash, and an excess 
of sulphuric acid, and has a beautiful red 
color. Add the test liquid to the diabetic 
urine until you get a strong tint of red. 
Apply the spirit lamp, when, a brisk effer- 
vescence ensuing, the color changes from 
red to emerald green. The chromic acid 
yields oxygen to the sugar, and carbonic 
acid, water, and sesquioxide of chrome 
result, which last, uniting with the acid, 
forms a persulphate of the sesquioxide of 
chrome. 


The Action of Pancreatine on Fat and 
Starch. 


Tne influence exerted by the pancreas 
on fats seems to operate by breaking up 
the aggregation of the crystals of the fat 
and altering its hydration. The molecular 
condition of fat is changed; it mingles 
with water in such a way that even ether 
cannot separate the two. A permanent 
emulsion is thus formed, ready to mix 
with a larger quantity of water whenever 
it may be added. The pancreas, therefore, 
in acting upon fat, does not decompose it 
into fatty acids and glycerine. In addition 
to the influence of the pancreas upon fat, 
it has the power of converting starch into 
glucose by simple admixture. 'This prop- 
erty remains toa certain extent after the 
pancreas has exhausted its property of 
acting upon fat. The quantity of pancreas 
which, before mixing with fat, will con- 
vert eight parts of starch into glucose, after 
saturation with fat will still transform 
about two parts of starch into glucose. It 
therefore acts as auxiliary to ptyaline of 
the saliva, and completes what the other 
has left undone. 


—__—__0 ¢—_—_—_- 


Gelatine Suppositories. 


Pour six ounces of water over three 
ounces of gelatine, such as Bell’s or Nelson’s, 
in awater-bath, and let it stand until the 
gelatine has absorbed the water, then dissolve 
by heat, and add eight ounces of glycerine, 
continuing the heat for some time in order 
that as much water may be dispelled as 
possible. When cool it can be reliquefied 
and medicated as wanted. Previously 
grease the mould with an oiled camel-hair 
pencil. 

ap tate eo re ge See 


Solubility of Chloral in Fatty Bodies. 


M. Carrion, in a communication to the 
Société de Thérapeutique, observed that 
the ready solubility of chloral in consider- 
able portions in fatty substances is not 
generally known, and may often prove of 
great utility in practice. One part of the 
hydrate is soluble in two of oil. The 
formula which he recommends is chlora, 
6, and oil of sweet almonds 30 parts; orl 
chloral 6, lard 27, wax 3 parts. On the 
same principle we may make plasters, 
bougies, or suppositories according to the 
following formula : Chloral 1, white wax 
2, and cacao butter 244 parts,—(acelle 
Hebdom. 


Match, 1879.] 
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Nitric Acid Produced by the Electric 
Light. 


Mr. T. Wits, F.C.8., has been making 
some experiments on the production of ox- 
ides of nitrogen in the electric arc The 
atmosphere, of course, consists mainly of 
oxygen and nitrogen, but simply in a state 
of mechanical mixture; if these gases be- 
come chemically combined, they form se- 
veral oxides of nitrogen, most of which are 
strong and corrosive acids. At a high 
temperature small quantities of these gases 
can be made to unite. This is the case 
when electric sparks are passed through 
air; also during the combustion in air of a 
very hot flame, such as that of hydrogen; 
it therefore seemed probable that, as the 
temperature of the electric arc is undoubt- 
edly very high, nitric acid, or some other 
oxide of nitrogen, might be produced by 
the electric light. The first experiment 
was rather surprising. A glass cylinder 
placed over an electric lamp (Foucault’s 
regulator) for two minutes, and afterward 
examined, was seen to contain a percepti- 
ble amount of red fumes, due to peroxide 
of nitrogen (N2O,). The air surrounding 
the lamp was next drawn through a solu- 
tion of potash, and the amount of nitric 
acid estimated; this gave 10 to 12 grains of 
nitric acid produced per hour (it may 
eventually prove to be more, the difficulty 
being to collect the whole of it). Thenext 
step in the research will be to examine the 
various forms of electric light, with a view 
to determine the amount of nitric acid pro- 
duced by each. One of the advantages 
heretofore claimed for the electric light 
over gas light has been that the products 
of combustion of the former were harmless, 
while gas light produces the deadly car- 
bonic acid.—Sci, American. 


0-6 —____ 
The Adulteration of Food and Drugs. 


ReEcENTLY Dr. Squibb read before the 
State Medical Society, at Albany, a paper, 
thoroughly prepared, in which he present- 
ed most of the leading facts and views 
which now engage the attention of those 
who are especially interested in the serious 
question of the adulterations of the food 
that is eaten, and the medicine adminis- 
tered. He offered a rough draft of a law, 
which is said to be the result of most 
careful consideration by a joint committee 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
the New York Academy of Sciences, the 
County Medical Society, the Therapeutical 
Society, the New York College of Phar- 
macy, the Medical Legal Society, and the 
Public Health Association. 

Dr. Squibb points out that the working 
of the English ‘‘ Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act” of 1875 has proved that a law to pre- 
vent adulterations must carefully avoid 
certain difficulties which are sure to be met 
with. The offence of adulteration must be 
simply and distinctly defined in all its 
forms. ‘This is essential in order that the 
offender may clearly understand when and 
how he is transgressing the law. Conse- 
quently, Dr. Squibb would avoid general 
definitions requiring to be interpreted by 
test cases, and would make his terms so 
specific as to make doubt or inadvertence 
impossible, thus economizing the time of 
courts and law officers, and leaving to 
them, in the main, only the decision of 
questions respecting the turpitude and de- 
gree of the offence and the extent and 
nature of the penalty. 

Intent is always difficult to prove, even 
when it really exists. In many of the 
adulterations practiced there is no con- 
scious attempt at fraud, nor any design to 
injure the health of consumers. It has, 
hence, been decided by the scientific com- 
munities that the offence shall consist in 
the adulteration of the article, and the 
proof by the analysis of the debased article 
itself. The plea of absence of intent, or 
of the harmless nature of the adulteration, 
may, under such a law, influence the court 
in determining the nature or degree of the 
penalty to be imposed, but cannot affect 
the question of conviction on the facts. 


The law defines “food” as embracing 
every article used for food and drink or in 
the food and drink of man and animals, 
while the term ‘‘ medicine” is held to 
include every other article used for the 
preservation of health or the relief and 
cure of disease in man and animals, em- 
bracing antiseptics, disinfectants, and cos- 
metics. The difficult question of estab- 
lishing a standard of purity is disposed of 
by Dr. Squibb in a very sensible and satis- 
factory manner. Dividing articles of food 
into two classes, simple and compound, 
the standard for simples is fixed at the 


average quality of the substances in their 
natural condition (when so used), or after 
preparation by drying, grinding, packing, 
etc., without damage, according to the 
best methods, and without the admixture 
of foreign substances beyond what is 
essential—as salt in meat—to their preser- 
vation in a wholesome state. The standard 
for compound articles is fixed by the pub- 
licly known formulas, according to which 
they should be compounded, or the labels 
or descriptions fixed to the compounds as 
sold or offered. Curiously enough, it is 
easier to establish a standard respecting 
simple articles of medicine, for here the 
““United States Pharmacopeia” may be 
adopted as a guide or basis, and all contro- 
versy evaded as regards articles of home 
production. When not embraced within 
the ‘‘ Pharmacopeia,” the statement of 
some commonly accepted standard of au- 
thority is to decide respecting the purity 
of the article. If the simples are pure, 
the compound must be pure; and hence 
the formula, recipe, or label, is here held 
to be conclusive as to the compound it 
calls for. In patent medicines, the testi- 
mony of the owner’s private formulas is 
conclusive, provided always that no com- 
pound shall contain any poisonous or hurt- 
ful ingredient not specified on the label, a 
baking powder containing alum, or a cos- 
metic containing lead—neither being stated 
upon the label of the compound—subject- 
ing the seller to all the penalties of willful 
adulteration. A patent medicine contain- 
ing any such deleterious or toxic ingredient 
not plainly shown on the label, subjects 
the proprietor to prosecution and penalty. 
The offence of adulteration in articles of 
food is defined to consist, first, in adding 
one or more substances to another, as corn 
meal in flour, whereby the strength, puri- 
ty, quality, or value of the substance is 
reduced, with the effect of tending to 
deceive the public; secondly, as in artificial 
wines or mustard, in the substitution of 
one substance for another; thirdly, as in 
skim milk or partly exhausted tea, coffee, 
or drugs, in the abstraction of any part of 
the substance with the effect to reduce its 
value; fourthly,as oleomargarine for but- 
ter, in the application of a name belonging 
to one substance to another substance, thus 
tending to deceive the consumer; and, 
fifthly, in the presence in any substance of 
any impurity or foreign matter, either 
natural or accidental, if in unusual pro- 
portion, as dirt in food or medicine, and 
metallic salts in canned goods. The ad- 
mixture of different qualities, as damaged 
wheat in flour, or garden rhubarb in me- 
dicinal rhubarb, is set down as adultera- 
tion. Dilution of any kind, as water in 
milk, the addition of coloring, coating, or 
polishing matter, ete., are also defined as 
adulterations. 


————_0-+ o—____- 
Social Science and Adulterations. 


Tue American Social Science Association 
held its annual meeting at Boston last 
month. As thisscience is a very elastic de- 
partment of human knowledge, the yearly 
assembling of the Society furnishes excuse 
for papers on a very wide range of topics. 
Consequently it happened that some con- 
tributions of interest to the medical pro- 
fession were included. Bearing in this 
direction was an essay by the Secretary on 
the evils of ill-constructed tenement-houses 
and other buildings, in which the people 
live, work, or are educated. And New 
York was asserted to head the list of cities 
whose poor are badly housed—a fact per- 
haps not especially new. 

A more notable paper was read by Mr. 
G. T. Angell. It was entitled ‘‘ Public 
Health Associations,” but treated especially 
on adulterations. According to Mr. Angell, 
we are in an extremely bad way. Nearly 
everything we eat, and most of the things 
we wear, are adulterated. Our cook, wear- 
ing a poisoned dress, puts poisoned food in 
a poisoned dish, and sends it up to be 
eaten in a poisoned atmosphere. Our bread, 
made of potatoes and alum, covered with 
butter made from the fat of unknown ani- 
mals and alive with parasites. We pour 
our watered milk into adulterated tea and 
sweeten it with sugar made heavy with iron 
and corrosive with acid. We shake our 
red lead with the Cayenne pepper and 
spread on chromate of lead with our 
mustard. Our baking powders are adul- 
terated with alum and terra alba; terra al- 
ba is mixed with sugar and cream of tartar; 
sugar is poisoned with tin and iron, while 
even the tinware is made dangerous with 
lead. And so on in a toxic round of very 
depressing proportions, 


Now, while all these adulterations prob- 
ably occur, we have no doubt that most of 
them are infrequent or innocuous. We 
imagine that Mr. Angell knew this also, 
but hoped to create a deeper impression by 
a massing of his facts. There is, indeed, 
reform required in this direction, and for a 
reform we need an alarmist. Therefore, 
Mr. Angell’s facts have their uses, though 
they need not throw the public into a state 
of anorexia, as they might well do if taken 
literally. 


As the practical outgrowth of this con- 
tribution, a petition was circulated praying 
for the incorporation of ‘‘The Public 
Health Association of Massachusetts.”— 
Med. Record. 
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No Lead Emanations from Freshly 
Painted Rooms. 


Iv has been generally thought that it is 
unwholesome to sleep or inhabit rooms 
that have been newly painted with lead. 
Dr. Clement Biddle, according to the 
American Journal of Medical Science, by 
a set of careful experiments, has exploded 
this notion. One experiment is here given 
to show his manner of proceeding: Sheets 
of white paper were saturated with white 
paint and introduced into the experiment- 
ing box. Upon the floor of the box was 
placed a shallow dish of distilled water. 
This water had been previously tested to 
make sure of the absence of lead. The 
sheets were thus exposed to the water for 
three days. Upon removal the water 
looked clear, with perhaps a slight oily 
appearance. It was acidulated with a drop 
of nitric acid, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
applied, but no trace of lead could be 
found. Yet, for all this, freshly painted 
rooms are by no means p easant for sleep- 
ing in, and bring on, sometimes, the symp- 
toms of a severe cold. This, however, is 
owing to the vapors of turpentine, no 
doubt, which irritate the lining membrane 
of the air passages and lungs. 


a ad 
Chlorophyl for Coloring Canned Fruit. 


In preserving fruits or delicate vege- 
tables, it is important not only to retain 
their good qualities, but to take pains that 
the appearance of the product should not 
be impaired. When the ordinary method 
of canning is applied, the high tempera- 
ture to which the vegetable matter is neces- 
sarily subjected in order to effect its pre- 
servation has the tendency to destroy the 
chlorophy] or green coloring matter which 
is contained in it, thus giving to the pro- 
duct an undesirable blanched or washed- 
out appearance, which materially lessens 
its market value. The common European 
practice of adding sulphate of copper to 
restore the natural color of the vegetables 
is objectionable, from the consumer’s point 
of view at least. A French manufacturer, 
A. Guillemare, wishing to avoid the use of 
this dangerous chemical, and at the same 
time to give to the canned vegetables the 
green color so much sought after, has experi- 
mented upon the subject (Comptes Rendus, 
84, pp. 685-687) with results that seem to 
be very satisfactory. His plan is to make 
the original color strong enough to resist 
heating, and he applies for this purpose a 
solution of chlorophyl, which he obtains 
by treating leaves and stalks with a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, throwing down the 
dissolved chlorophyl with a solution of 
common alum, and washing the precipitate 
thoroughly to remove the sulphate of soda 
formed by the combination of the sul- 
phuric acid of the alum with the soda. 
The chlorophyl precipitate or ‘‘Jake” thus 
obtained is dissolved in an aqueous so- 
lution of phosphate of soda, and the 
vegetables to be preserved are saturated 
with this ‘‘extract of chlorophyl” before 
they are placed in the cans. The green 
color thus given to them is said to be per- 
manently retained, notwithstanding the 
subsequent heating. 
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The Electric Light. 


Dr. J. W. Drapenr’s ‘‘Scientific Memoirs” 
has received an honored welcome on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as well as on this 
side. It is regarded as one of the few great 
scientific publications of the past year, 
Inventors and investigators in physics 
cannot well afford to neglect its fertile 
suggestions, On Jan. 11, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, in writing to Natwre, indirectly 
conveys a pointed rebuke to a few of the 
many who have endeavored to assume the 
honors which rightfully belong to the 


American philosopher. Mr. Preece writes: 
‘“While so many experiments are being 
made on lighting by incandescence of in- 
fusible materials, produced by electric cur- 
rents, it is well to point out that Dr. 
Draper, as early as 1844, used a strip of 
platinum, so heated, to determine the facts 
that all solid substances become incandes- 
cent at 977° Fahrenheit, that light increases 
in refrangibility and intensity, and that 
the order of the colors emitted follow the 
true prismatic order as the temperature 
increases. Dr. Draper says: ‘Among 
writers on optics it has been a desideratum 
to obtain an artificial light of standard 
brilliancy. The preceding experiments 
furnish an easy means of supplying that 
want, and give us what might be termed a 
“unit lamp.” A surface of platinum of 
standard dimensions, raised to a standard 
temperature by a voltaic current, will 
always emit a constant light. A strip of 
that metal one inch long and one-twentieth 
of an inch wide, connected with a lever by 
which its expansion might be measured, 
would yield at 2,000° a light suitable for 
most purposes. Moreover, it would be 
very easy to form from it a photometer by 
screening portions of the shining surface. 
An ingenious artisan would have very little 
difficulty, by taking advantage of the move- 
ments of the lever, in making a self-acting 
apparatus, in which the platinum should 
be maintained at a uniform temperature, 
notwithstanding any change taking place 
in the voltaic current.’ (Vide Draper’s 
‘Scientific Memoirs,’ page 45”’). 
DE Pee MALE Si! 


Chewing Gum. 


AMONG the quiet little manufactures of 
the country is that of chewing gum. One 
factory exists in this city, and others are 
in New England, New York State, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Tennessee. The gum is sold 
by druggists, grocers, and confectioners in 
cities. Gum from spruce trees was exclu- 
sively used until recently, when it found a 
rival in so-called gum mastic (not real gum 
mastic), a white and attractive article made 
from paraftine, which is sweetened. The 
consumption of this chewing gum in the 
United States is about thirty tons yearly; 
that of spruce gum somewhat less, and 
that of a gum made in Tennessee, from 
balsam tolu, and sold in the Southern 
States, about twenty tons. Lately a mate- 
rial has been used styled ‘‘ rubber gum.” 
It is from the sap of the sapote tree of 
South and Central America. he sap, like 
tnat of the India rubber tree, has a milky 
look. The gum was first imported into 
the United States with a view of melt- 
ing it with India rubber, in order to pro- 
duce a cheaper article than the latter. 
It was found to be impliable, and there- 
fore useless for that purpose. It had 
long been chewed by South and Cen- 


tral American Indians, and found 
useful in allaying thirst. Experiments 


were therefore made here in purifying it 
for chewing, and with final success. It is 
tasteless, and has the merit of lasting 
longer than other gums, which more 
quickly dissolve and crumble in the mouth. 
So great is its ductility that a picce half an 
inch square, after being heated in the 
mouth, can be stretched into a thread a 
hundred feet long. Its consumption is 
about fifty tons a year. Chewing gum 
does not, like tobacco, require that the 
saliva shall be expectorated; it does not, 
like smoking, excite the nerves, nor, likea 
superabundance of food or drink, hurt- 


fully overload the stomach.—Scientific 
News. 

Writing Pencils for Glass. 
Btearinsshssossee meron 20 parts. 
Suetprstids Joss eee bbe wis 
Beeswaxgesiitoz vac. As LO! 

Melt, and add finely powdered 
ROG lead inl ca sctacs sale csc 30 parts. 


Dry carbonate of potash, 5 ‘“ 


Let stand in a warm place, stirring 
occasionally, for one hour, and pour out in 
glass tubes. 


————_#o—___—_—_ 
Steel Rust. 


ACCORDING to the Chemiker Zeitung, ar- 
ticles of steel which have become rusty 
may be cleansed by brushing with a paste 
made up of 380 parts of cyanide of potas- 
sium, 30 parts curd soap, 60 parts of preci- 
pitated chalk, and a sufficiency of water. 
Great care is required in preparing and 
using this poisonous mixture, 
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Erythroxylon Ooca.* 


THe attention of the medical world has 
only lately been directed to the nature and 
medicinal value of the coca leaf. 
following sketch I have endeavored to pre- 
sent, in a succinct manner, from writers 
and travellers of eminence, some of the 
more important facts concerning the bo- 


tanic features, habitat, method of cultiva- | 


tion and eollection of the leaf. Ihave also 
dwelt upon the peculiarities of the masti- 
cation, by the aborigines, of the coca, as 
well as its known therapeutic effects when 
administered as a medicine ; and lastly, 
devoted some attention to its chemical his- 
tory. 

The coca plant (Hrythroxylon coca) is a 
bush which attains a height of six or eight 
feet, and resembles, in its small white 
flowers and bright green leaves, the En- 
glish ‘‘thorn.” 

The order ‘‘ Erythroxylon” contains but 
one genus, subdivided into seventy-five 
species, natives of the warmer regions of 
the globe. Some of the plants are tonic, 
others purgative, while others are stimulant 
and sedative. The wood throughout the 
order is red, from which fact the name 
Brythroxyion is derived. 

The most important species is the Hry- 
throxylon coca,the leaves of which have been 
used for an indefinite period by the Peru- 
vians and other people of South America 
as a masticatory, and only of late years 
become known for its unique medicinal 
effects. 

‘he coca plant is a native of the tropical 
valleys occurring in the eastern slope of 
the Andes in Bolivia and Peru. In the 
inhabited parts of the above-named valleys 
it form$ an important agricultural crop. 
It is raised in seed-beds, from which it is 
planted out into regularly arranged coca 
plantations. The steep sides of the valleys, 
as high up as eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, where the mean tem- 
perature is from sixty-four to sixty-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, are often covered with 
these ‘‘ coca plantations.” 

In the cultivation of the coca, the soil is 
well prepared previous to the sowing of 
the seed, and then divided into different 
compartments. Afterthe sprout has come 
out, which takes place in a few weeks, 
and when they have grown to two or three 
feet in height, they are transplanted within 
two or three feet of each other, to other 
grounds, which are called ‘‘ cocales.” 

These plantations are formed in the most 
shady places, for the purpose of protecting 
them from the heat of the sun, which is 
very powerful in the deep valleys of these 
regions. Indian corn is also sown be- 
tween the rows, the broad shady leaf of 
which serves as an additional protection. 
During the growth of the plant irrigation 
is freely employed. 

The coca grows luxuriantly in all the 
valleys, and arrives at perfection in about 
three years; which time is known by the 
height of its branches and the bitterness of 
its leaves, which break or fall on being 
carelessly handled. 

The leaves, which are the valuable part 
of the plant, resemble in shape and size 
those of tea, being oval-oblong, pointed, 
two inches or more in length, by about one 
inch in breadth, and furnished with short 
delicate footstalks. They are not, how- 
ever, like the tea-leaves, dentate, and are 
distinguished by having a slightly curved 
broad line on each side of the mid-rib, 
running from the base to the apex. When 
well dried and carefully preserved, they 
have an agreeable odor, strongly resembling 
that of tea, which, in decoction, becomes 
bitter and astringent. The flowers are 
white and produce a red berry. 

When the leaves have attained their full 
development they have acquired a certain 
degree of consistency, and show a brilliant 
deep green color, resembling the emerald 
on the upper surface, and a clear pale 
yellow on the under side of the leaf. 

The leaves, as soon as taken from the 
trees, are spread out on paved surfaces to 
dry slowly. and then stored in barns or 
huts. Care has to be exercised in drying, 
so that they are not stored away too soon, 
otherwise the leaves would lose their color 
and acquire an unpleasant smell and taste. 

The process of drying gradually converts 
the color from the brilliant emerald green 
before noted, toa considerably darker hue. 
The average produce is eight hundred 
pounds to the acre. 

The leaves, when fully dried, are wrap- 


* From & paper read by James G. Steele, of San 
Francisco, Cal., before the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, at Atlanta, Ga., November, 1878. 
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[ped up in palm leaves and covered with 
flannel. Packages are made of them of 
fifty pounds each, which are called “‘ ces- 
tas,” and others of one hundred pounds 
are called ‘‘tombas.” They are then con- 
veyed on the backs of llamas to the custom 
| house in La Paz, and sold to the proprie- 
tors of mines, for the Indians of their es- 
tablishments. The duties on the coca 
form an important revenue to the nation, 
amounting to about four hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

There can be no doubt, from the abund- 
ant testimony of eye-witnesses and a mul- 
titude of writers, that the coca is both 
salutary and nutritious ; in fact, the best 
gift that the Creator could have bestowed 
upon the unfortunate Indians. 

It is of inestimable value to them, for 
without it they would do nothing with 
spirit or good will. They always carry a 
bag of the leaves hanging from their neck, 
and a small flask by their side, filled with 
lime or wood-ashes formed of the burnt 
stems of the Chenopodiwm Quinoa. 

The manner of employing them is sin- 
gular, and is as follows :—The Indian 
takes a handful of coca leaves out of the 
bag, and withdraws the filaments from 
them. He then puts them in his mouth 
and chews them into'the form of a ball. 
He next wets a piece of thin stick, which 
he introduces into the flask, and on with- 
drawing it, it is covered with the lime or 
ashes. He then, withdrawing the ball 
from his mouth, pierces it with the stick in 
various places, and on taking it again in 
the mouth it has acquired a strong and 
pungent taste. Thisis followed by a copi- 
ous salivation, part of which is ejected 
from the mouth and part swallowed. 

The ball is retained in the mouth for 
about an hour, and is then sometimes re- 
newed with another handful of leaves. 
They generally take coca three times 
during the day: the first time before com- 
mencing their work; the second, about 
the middle of their task; and the third, 
some time after the completion of their 
labors. 

Fora long time the reputed virtues of the 
coca leaf were scouted as fabulous by 
most Europeans, but later, the results of 
experience, the impartiality of the cele- 
brated historians, and the authority of a 
great number of scientific men, corrobo 
rated the facts set forth as to the benefits 
of this custom among the Indians. 

The pruperties of the coca are variable, 
according to the quantity and mode of ad- 
ministration. It is a stimulant, a tonic, 
slightly narcotic, and very nourishing. It 
produces a general excitation of the circu- 
latory and nervous systems, imparting in- 
creased vigor to the muscles, as well as to 
the intellect, with an indescribable feeling 
of satisfaction, without being followed, as 
in the case of other stimulants, by any feel- 
ings of langourordepression. It possesses 
an agreeable aroma, and a flavor similar to 
that of tea, and, like that plant, is fre- 
quently employed in the form of an infu- 
sion in slight disorders of the stomach. 

When infused and drank like tea, it pro- 
duces a gentle excitement, followed by 
wakefulness ; and if taken strong, retards 
the approach of hunger, prevents the usual 
breathlessness in climbing hills, and, in 
large doses, dilates the pupil and renders 
the eye intolerant of light. 

It is seldom used in this way, however, 
but is usually chewed in the form of a 
ball or quid, as before mentioned, which 
is turned over and over in the mouth, as is 
done with tobacco. In this way its action 
is more gradual and prolonged than when 
the infusion only is taken. It is also very 
different in its character, because the con- 
stant chewing, the continual action of the 
saliva, and the influence of the lime or 
ashes chewed along with it, extract from 
the leaf certain other active ingredients 
which water alone does not appear to dis- 
solve when infused after the manner of 
‘* tea.” 

Those who are addicted to the habitual 
use of coca claim, and not without reason, 
that the moderate use of the leaf strength- 
ens the gums and preserves the teeth. 
Taken in the form of an infusion, it ex- 
cites perspiration and soothes those who 
suffer from asthma. Taken either in in- 
fusion or chewed, it assists the functions 
| of the stomach, and cures griping or colic 
pains. Applied externally in frictions or 
plasters, it allays rheumatic pains. Vari- 
ous authors assert that it cures intermittent 
fevers, and isa protection against syphilis. 
_— Sir Robert Christison, of Edinburgh, has, 
during the past year, made a number of 
experiments with the coca leaf, and offers 
the following conclusions : 


First—That, taken in quantities of two 
drachms by healthy persons, it has no in- 
jurious or unpleasant effect whatever. 


Second—That fatigue is removed and 
prevented from returning. 

Third—Its restorative and preventive 
powers render protracted exercise easy, 
without any subsequent harm. 

Fourth—That it does not impair the ap- 
petite or digestion, although hunger, even 
after long fasting, is taken away for an 
hour or two. 

Like all vegetable narcotics and stimu- 
lants, coca, when used in ewcess, produces 
deleterious effects upon the system. The 
inveterate chewer of coca is known at the 
first glance. His unsteady gait, yellow 
skin and sunken eyes, encircled by a purple 
ring, his quivering lips and his general 
apathy, all bear evidence of the baneful 
effects of the coca juice, when taken in 
excess. A confirmed chewer of coca is 
called a ‘‘ coquero,” and he is said to be- 
come occasionally more thoroughly a slave 
to the leaf than the inveterate drunkard 
is to spirituous liquors. 

Its first evil effect is to weaken the di- 
gestion; it then gradually induces a disease 
named the ‘‘opilacion.” Biliary affections, 
with all the painfulsymptoms which attend 
them in tropical climates, prevail, and gall 
stones are frequent and severe. ‘The appe- 
tite becomes exceedingly uncertain, till at 
length dislike is created for all food. The 
dropsical swellings come on, and the patient 
flies to brandy for relief, and thus drags 
out a few miserable years till death relieves 
him of his suffering.—(Péppig.) 

This description is sufficiently repulsive, 
but it exhibits only the dark side of the 
picture. A similar representation could be 
truthfully made of the evil effects of wine 
or beer in numerous cases, without thereby 
implying that these liquors ought either to 
be wholly forbidden or given up. Dr. 
Weddell states that he met with none of 
the extreme cases mentioned by Péppig. 
“The chewing of the leaf,” he says, “‘ pro- 
duces ill effects sometimes upon Europeans 
who have not contracted the habit in their 
youth;” and in two or three cases which 
came under his observation, he ascribed to 
the abuse of it, ‘‘ the production of a pecu- 
liar aberration of the intellectual faculties 
characterized by hallucinations.” 

Von Tschudi also, as the sum of his in- 
quiries, says: ‘‘ Setting aside all extrava- 
gant and visionary notices on the subject, 
I am clearly of opinion that the moderate 
use of coca is not merely innoxious, but 
that it may even be very conducive to 
health. In support of this conclusion, I 
may refer to the numerous examples of 
longevity among Indians who, from boy- 
hood, have been in the habit of masticating 
coca three times aduy. Cases are not un- 
frequent of Indians attaining the great age 
of one hundred and thirty years, and these 
men, at the ordinary rate of consumption, 
must, in the course of their lives, have 
chewed not less than two thousand and 
seven hundred pounds of the leaf, and yet 
retained perfect health. Even the Indian 
coquero, who takes it in excess, reaches the 
age of fifty years.” 

It is consumed both more abundantly 
and with less baneful results in the higher 
Andes, than in the lower and warmer re- 

ions. It is certain that the Peruvian In- 
ians have always ascribed to it the most 
extraordinary virtues. 

Clusius, writing in 1605, says that when 
he asked the Indians why they always had 
the coca in their mouth, the answer was, 
that when using it neither hunger or thirst 
annoyed them, while their strength and 
vigor were confirmed. When the Spanish 
conquerors took possession of Peru, the 
Indians and all their customs were treated 
by them with equal contempt; but every- 
thing connected with their religion was 
especially denounced by the Spanish 
priests; hence the use of coca was con- 
demned and forbidden. 

A Council of the Church condemned it 
in 1567 as a “ worthless substance, fitted 
for the misuse and superstition of the 
Indians;’ and a royal decree in 1569 
condemned the idea ‘‘that coca gives 
strength, as an illusion of the devil.” But 
these fulminations were of no avail. The 
Peruvians still clung to their esteemed 
national leaf, and the owners of mines and 
plantations, discovering its eflicacy in en- 
abling their slaves to perform the heavy 
tasks they imposed upon them, soon be- 
came its warm defenders. Even church- 
men, at last, came to regard it with indul- 
gence, and even to recommend its intro- 
duction into Europe. 

Dr. Don Pedro Nolasco Crespo, in a 


treatise published in 1793, insisted upon 
the advantages which might be derived 
from the introduction of the plant into the 


| European navies. 


More recently Yon Tschudi has also re- 
commended it as fitted ‘‘to afford a nutri- 
tious refreshment to seamen in the exercise 
of their laborious duties, and to counteract 
the unwholesome effect of salt provisions;” 
and lately, Professor Schleehtendal, who 
has also written upon the coca, after com- 
mending it as ‘‘a tonic, soothing and 
nutritious, as preventing weakness of the 
stomach and the obstructions, colic and 
hypochondria, to which such weakness 
gives rise,” adds, that “ without doubt the 
leaves might be usefully employed in Eu- 
rope.” 

We have no accurate data from which 
to form an estimate of the actual weight of 
coca leaf collected and consumed in 
Bolivia and Peru. One authority gives as 
indisputable the fact that the annual pro- 
duction and consumption in South America 
falls little short of one hundred millions of 
pounds. 

Poppig estimates the money value of the 
yearly produce to be about four and a-half 
millions of Prussian dollars, which, at one 
shilling a pound, the price it yields to the 
grower, would make the annual production 
about fifteen millions of pounds. Between 
these two extremes, doubtless, the truth is 
to be found. 

To illustrate further, Dr. Weddell in- 
forms us that the Province of Tongas, in 
Bolivia, in which the coca is much culti- 
vated and esteemed, alone produces nine 
millions and six hundred thousand Spanish 
pounds, The total produce, therefore, is, 
doubtless, much beyond the fifteen millions 
pounds deduced from the statements of 
Péppig. This approximation is sufficient 
to show us its importance to the higher re- 
gions of South America, in an agricultural 
and commercial, as well as ina social point —— 
of view. 

The Chemical History of the coca leaf is 
quite interesting. Some investigation has 
been made of the proximate constituents 
of the leaf with results, though not entirely 
satisfactory, yet sufficient to show that the 
physiological effect of the leaves are jointly 
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due to three different constituents, viz.: an 
odoriferous resinous substance, a fixed 
alkaloid, and a species of tannic acid 
(‘‘coca-tannic”), with which the alkaloid 
(cocaine) is associated in the leaf. 

As they reach this country, the leaves 
are coated with a resinous or waxy sub- 
stance, which is only sparingly soluble in 
water, more so in alcohol, and readily so in 
ether. When the leaves are digested in 
ether or alcohol, a dark-green solution is 
obtained, which, on being evaporated in 
the open air, leaves a brownish resin, pos- 
sessed of a powerful, peculiar, and pene- 
trating odor. When exposed for a length 
of time to the air, this resinous matter 
diminishes in quantity and gradually loses 
the whole of its smell, leaving a fusible, 
nearly inodorous, matter behind. 

Ether or alcohol, therefore, extracts at 
least two substances from the leaf, one of 
which is very volatile, and has a powerful 
odor. It is probable that in this volatile 
substance the narcotic qualities of the leaf 
reside. And this is consistent with the fact, 
that the leaves gradually lose their smell 
and taste aftera lapse of time, say, two 
years, and are comparatively inert and 
worthless. 

As before mentioned, it is usual to make 
up the leaves into hard packages covered 
with fresh hides, which shrink and com- 
press the wholeasthey dry. But, notwith- 
standing this close packing, nearly re- 
sembling that of hard-pressed hop pack- 
ages, they invariably give off their volatile 
ingredients as do hops, and by transport 
and keeping continually diminish in value 
and estimation. 

The volatile resinous matter extracted as 
above is, therefore, one of the most im- 
portant ingredients of the coca leaf. 
Various attempts have been made to ana- 
lyse the coca leaf by different chemists. 
The most thorough examination seems to 
be one made by Dr. Albert Niemann, 
of Goslar, Saxony, who succeeded in iso- 
lating a peculiar alkaloid, to which he gave 
the name cocaina, 

Pure cocaina is in colorless transparent } 
prisms, inodorous, of a bitterish taste, 
leaving a peculiar numbness on the tongue, 
followed by a sensation of cold. 

The alkaloid melts at 208 degrees Fab- 
renheit, and on cooling congeals into a 
transparent mass, which gradually assumes 
the crystalline form. Heated above this — 


point, it changes color and is decomposed. 
[tis inflammable, burning with a bright” 


ssnow-white granular mass. 
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flame, and leaving charcoal. With the 
acids it forms soluble and crystallizible 
salts, which are more bitter than the alka- 
loid itself. It was found to consist of car- 
bon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, and 
the formulx, as given by Dr. Niemann, is, 
Cs. Hay NOs. He obtained, also, wax, 
a variety of tannic acid (coca-tannic), and 
a concrete volatile odorous substance. 


Vegetable Wax.—The precipitate occa- 
sioned by milk of lime in the alcoholic 
tincture, treated with cold ether, leaves, on 
evaporation, a soft, sticky, brown mass, 
soluble in boiling alcohol, from which, on 
cooling, a white body separates, appearing 
after repeated solution in hot alcohol, as a 
It fuses at 
167° F., is slowly soluble in hot alcohol, 
readily in ether, and is not acted on by 
solutions of alkalies or acids. Elementary 
analysis determined its composition to be, 
Coe Hes Oy The composition of this 
body, called coca wax by the author, 
closely corresponds with that of Mulder’s 
grass wax and syringa wax. 

Voca-tannie Acid.—After precipitating 
the alkaloid cocaina by carbonate of soda, 
the dark-red filtrate is freed from ether, 
neutralized by nitric acid, the sulphuric 
acid removed by nitrate of baryta, the ex- 
cess of the latter by carbonate of ammonia, 
and the liquid neutralized by nitric acid; 
acetate of lead now produces a voluminous 
dirty brownish-green precipitate, which, 
decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
yields a clear yellowish-red solution of 
slightly astringent taste, reddening litmus, 
and giving peculiar reactions with certain 
precipitants. 

The filtrate from the precipitate, with 
acetate of lead, yields, with subacetate of 
lead, a yellowish precipitate, apparently 
containing the same tannin, partly modified 
through the influence of the nitric acid. 

Odorous Principle.—On distilling one 
hundred grammes of the leaves, Dr. Nie- 
mann obtained a slightly turbid distillate, 
which, on redistilling with chloride of 
sodium, yielded white globular masses, 
lighter than water, and possessing the pecu- 
liar tea-like strong odor of the leaves. 


The alkaloid cocaina is not an article of 


extensive use by the medical profession, |- 


although a statement has been circulated 
of its being made by a chemist of La Paz 
(Bolivia, 8. A.), and given freely in the 
treatment of intermittents. Its high price 
(selling in New York at one dollar per 
grain) would prevent its frequent use as a 
remedial agent, and the pharmacist neces- 
sarily be driven to resort to less expensive 
preparations of the drug. 

The ready volatility of at least one of its 
active ingredients, and the susceptibility of 
its constituents to change and deterioration 
from exposure to heat and air, point un- 
mistakably to a fluid extract, or concen- 
trated tincture, to be made with cold sol- 
vents. It has been my custom to cause the 
leaves to be ground ina drug-mill to a suit- 
able degree of fineness, together with one- 
third of their weight of crushed sugar, 
thereby securing a more ready and uniform 
comminution of the leaf. The powder is 
next introduced into a glass jar, and 
covered for twelve hours witha menstruum 
of equal volume of strong alcohol and 
water, and then introduced into a perco- 
lator, and a fluid extract made without the 
use of heat, expressing strongly, at least 
twice during the process. I have also pre- 
pared a fluid extract with the employment 
of an alkalized menstruum, consisting of 
half a drachm of bicarbonate of potash 
dissolved in half a pint each of strong 
alcohol and water. 

The taste of this second fluid extract is 
not so agreeable as in the former process, 
and the result of the experiments conducted 
with the fluid extract made in this manner 
has not been so convincing as to suggest 
its substitution for the ordinarily made 
hydro-alcoholic fluid extract. 

The dose of the fluid extract of coca 
(made so that one pint represents sixteen 
troy ounces of the drug) is from twenty to 
thirty drops, to be taken in water, wine, or 
other spirituous liquor if desired. 

Elixirs, syrups, cordials, etc., can be 
readily made by mixing in proper propor- 
tions the fluid extract with plain syrup, 
elixir and cordials, such as Maraschino, 
Curacao, etc. 


Sea-weeds as Food. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 
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contain 9} to 15 per cent. of nitrogenous 
and upon an average about 16 per cent. of 
starchy matter and sugar, a composition 
which places them among the most nutri- 
tious of vegetable substances. Laver, 
growing abundantly on the coasts of Eu- 
rope, when dressed in its green state for 
the table, is said to resemble spinach, but 
has a bitterish taste. On some parts of the 
coasts of Ireland, Great Britain, and on 
the Continent sea-weeds enter largely into 
the diet of the poorer class of people, and, 
even by those of comfortable means, is 
eaten with avidity. Before being cooked 
sea-weeds require soaking in water to re- 
move their saline matter. They are then 
stewed in water or milk until they become 
tender and mucilaginous. Sometimes they 
are pickled and eaten with pepper, vine- 
gar, and oil, or with lemon juice. As a 
diet, they probably are useful in glandular 
tumors and scrofulous affections. By the 
coast Chinese they are much eaten as food 
and made into a jelly. The analysis of 
sea-weeds would indicate that they are 
richer in nitrogen than either oat or In- 
dian meal. 


—_—_—__@-> eo —___—_——_ 
A Monopoly in Carrageen. 


THE little seaport of Scituate, Mass., is 
almost the only place in the country where 
‘‘carrageen,” or Irish moss, is gathered 
and cured, although it may be found every- 
where along the coast of eastern New 
England. Scituate is the great center of 
the moss business, and supplies the entire 
Union from its beaches. The moss is 
gathered by means of long rakes into 
dories, and the wives and daughters of the 
boatmen prepare it forthe market. Every- 
body knows its use in jellies and blanc- 
mange, and it is also largely used in the 
manufacture of lager beer. The annual 
product is 10,000 or 15,000 barrels, worth to 
the producers about $50,000. About 150 
families are engaged in harvesting the 
moss.— Worcester (Mass.) Spy. 

——_—_#¢e -———- 


Orange Flowers and Oranges from the 
Southern States.* 


BY W. B. RUSH. 


Fiowenrs and fruits of Citrus aurantium 
and of Citrus vulgaris, nat. order Auwran- 
tiacew. Anthers, twenty ; calyx, five-cleft ; 
petals, five ; fruit containing about nine 
cells. 

This interesting genus is composed of 
small, evergreen, much-branched trees, 
growing about 15 feet high, and having 
coriaceous, ovate, shining leaves, and odor- 
iferous flowers and fruits, which combine 
beauty and color with pleasant taste and 
odor. The leaves are pale green, and, 
when bruised, have a very fragrant odor 
and a warm, pungent taste. They contain 
volatile oil. 

Of the eight species of citrus, yielding 
interesting tiowers and fruit, the sweet and 
sour oranges, limes, shaddocks, lemons and 
citrons, are the ones interesting to us. The 
flowers, which have a delightful odor, are 
large, white, and attached by short pe- 
duncles simply or in clusters to the small- 
est branches. The petals are oblong, white, 
concave, and beset with numerous small 
glands. The filaments are united at their 
base in three or more distinct groups and 
support yellow anthers. ‘The calyx is 
saucer-shaped with pointed teeth. The 
flowers.in the several varieties differ in 
color and odor. The orange flowers are of 
a creamy white ; those of the limes and 
lemons violet-blue, and of the citrons and 
shaddocks same as the oranges. The sour 
or wild orange flowers possess the largest 
amount of volatile oil. 

The writer has had some experience in 
orange culture, extending over a period of 
two years, at New Orleans, and closely 
watched the different stages of growth 
from seed to the full bearing tree. 


In Florida the orange, lemon, and lime 
grow wild and are found in abundance. 
In Louisiana and Mississippi they are grown 
from the seed. The seeds are planted in 
early spring or in hot-beds in January. 
When one year old, they are transplanted 
in a nursery arrangement, At the age of 
two and a half years they are budded, #. e., 
the seedlings are of the sour variety, and 
to produce sweet oranges fully matured 
buds are taken from bearing trees and in- 
serted. This is done to render the tree 
more hardy, since the sweet seedlings are 
subject to a root disease called heel, while 


___ S®A-WEEDs contain a great deal of nutri- 
tious aliment. There are many kinds, all 
of which might be profitably employed as 
food. According to the late Dr. Letheby, 
Sea- weeds, in a moderately dry condition, 


the sour seedlings are not. Hence orange 


* Read at a Pharmaceutical Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, and printed in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy. 


growers resort to this means to produce 
sweet oranges. The trees are transplanted 
at the age of four years into orchards. At 
the age of six, flowers first appear, and at 
ten years the trees are called full bearers. 
This beautiful evergreen is found in 
every civilized country where the climate 
is favorable, and in colder countries it is 
the cherished ornament of the hot-house. 
It flourishes in our most southern limits, 
largely in Florida, and to a considerable 
extent in Mississippi and Louisiana, south 
of the lakes. In Mississippi and Louisiana 
they are favored by the lakes tempering 
the cold north winds. There seems but 
little difference between these States in 
their favorable localities. However, the 
tree requires delicate cultivation and stud- 
ied treatment. Aboutthe year 1816 oranges 
were introduced as ornaments to this coun- 
try by the French. In 1880 an orange tree 
in a box, in bloom, brought 400 francs, and 
about this time some attention was paid by 
horticulturists, and blooming trees in boxes 
were sold at from 50 to 100 francs in New 
Orleans. The beginning of the cultivation 


of oranges for fruit, in the South, dates 
back to 1848, when numbers of trees were 
planted, but in January, 1856, a cold wave 
from Texas brought the temperature down 
to 19° F. above zero, and a large propor- 
tion of the trees were killed. Not much 
attention was paid to the cultivation after- 
wards until 1867 and ’68, and since then 
orange growing has been quite successful 
and assumed commercial importance. 

The orange family afford the pharmaceut- 
ist two important articles—flowersand fruit. 
From flowers we obtain oil of neroli and 
orange flower water, and from the fruit we 
have the volatile oil of the rind, the juice 
of the pulp, and, last but not least, citric 
acid. 

As the orange tree is so little known in 
the North, a brief account will not be out 
of place. Owing to unfavorable conditions 
in cold climates, the beauty of foliage, the 
very grateful odor of the flowers and the 
delicious fruits are very imperfect in com- 
parison to those localities where the trees 
attain perfection. The fruit as it comes 
from Florida is a good representation. 
The oil which is made from the ‘rind is 
generally less agreeable. The oil of the 
flowers bas only a faint resemblance to the 


odor of the flowers, and the orange-flower 
waters, as usually sold, have but little of 
the delicate odor of the fresh petals. Prof. 
Remington exhibited a specimen of oil of 
neroli, which, after being exposed on cloth 
ashort time, gave the true odor of the 
petals, with some aridity. This was con- 
sidered, and doubtless was, a choice speci- 
men, but other varieties are probably made 
from whole flowers, branches, and young 
fruit. 


The time of flowering is from the begin- 
ning of February until the 10th of April, 
in healthy trees ; unhealthy ones are found 
in bloom sooner or later, The last week 
of February finds most of the trees bloom- 
ing. The petals remain on the flowers for 
about two weeks. Unfavorable conditions 
shorten the time. The humidity of the 
atmosphere materially affects the flowers— 
when too wet the pollen heads are injured 
and the secretions are imperfect. Dryness 
has a similar effect on the pollen and 
nectar, but does not affect the secretion of 
oil. When the temperature is too low, but 
few flowers are fructified, the oil cells are 
limpid and no nectar is secreted. The 
most favorable temperature is about 68° to 
76° F. Under 60° F. flowers are blighted. 
When the busy bee is found collecting the 
nectar, the conditions are favorable for the 
development of flowers and fruit, and then 
the flowers contain their most agreeable 
odor. 

An ordinary tree will yield from two to 
ten pounds of flowers, ordinarily about 
seven. As soon as the petals begin to fall 
a canvas is spread under the tree, and by 
brisk shaking the petals will fall, with 
some leaves, which are easily separated. 
The time when flowers are most fra- 
grant is early in the morning, and late in 
the day the odor is greatly diminished. 
Prior to the late conflict, negroes collected 
and sold orange petals in New Orleans. A 
tea-saucer full (about 2 ozs.) was measured 
out, put. upon a china plate and set in the 
room, for which the negro received about 
fifty cents, From two tothree plates would 
perfume a room fora week. Orange flow- 
ers produced in the extreme southern bor- 
ders are believed to possess a stronger odor 


and more oil, The difference is accounted 
for in this manner: In the tropics and 
semi-tropics the trees do not begin to bear 
very much until about twenty years old, 


while in this country they begin at about 
seven. The development is more rapid, 
the tree more vigorous, and it is reasonable 
to suppose a better development of odor in 
the flower. The writer was informed by 
an orange grower who had extensive ob- 
servations in different countries and fully 
confirmed this supposition, that the flowers 
are more fragrant and the fruit more juicy, 
but not so sweet as in some other coun- 
tries. 

The pharmaceutist buys the products of 
the orange from over the sea. That oft used 
name imported always adds an imaginary 
value of more than a hundred per cent. It 
is said to pay the producer of California 
wines to send his wine to France and, 
having the label changed and translated 
into French, bring it back here, pay 
freights and double duty, and then realize 
one hundred per cent. (?) on the transfers, 
because the consumer considers it far 
superior to our wine. Just so with our 
neroli and the orange-flower water and 
fruit-juices. Almost all the crude material 
for citric acid is imported. ‘lhis need not 
be. There is abundance to be had in the 
South. Florida furnishes flowers sufficient 
for America for the oil of neroli, orange- 
flower water, citric acid, fruit juice, and 
oils of the rind, and if no misfortune hap- 
pens to the sweet orange plantations, there 
will soon be fruit sufficient for the United 
States from the first of November until 
May. 

Vhe writer made several experiments 
with orange flowers. When placed in the 
direct sunlight, in the course of two days 
they lose all their odor. In diffused day- 
light they retain it for at least three days, 
and in a dark, humid atmosphere the odor 
is quite distinct after one week. When 
bruised, they lose their odor in half of the 
time stated. The writer had'no means for 
experimenting as to amount of volatile oil, 
out he believes that the better plan for the 
pharmaceutist is to have the petals hermeti- 
cally sealed and to make his preparations 
direct. 

Orange-flower water is one of the most 
agreeable vehicles for nauseous medieines 
that we have, and when the pharmaceutist 
can make fresh preparations they will be 
fully appreciated and the expense will not 
be greater. The syrup of either flower or 
fruit has no superior, especially the syrup 
of the fruit. A honey collected trom 
orange flowers is very fragrant with the 
orange odor. The flowers, placed in tin 
cans and sealed up, are known to have re- 
tained their odor unimpaired for nine 
months.. As a perfume they have no equal. 
To sit under a tree when in full bloom is 
delightful—the fragrance intoxicating. If 
any one has made the syrup of orange from 
the frésh juice of the fruit and used it, he 
will not want to use any more which is 
made from simple syrup and a few drops 
of the oil of the rind. 


—0-o@ 
Wine from Oranges. 


EXPERIMENTS have recently been in pro- 
gress in countries ravaged by the phyllox- 
era, in regard to the substitution of orange 
juice for grape juice in wine making. The 
first wine made from oranges, in Spain, 
has just made its appearance in the market 
of Valencia. Four kinds have been pro- 
duced, one of them a sparkling wine. 
They are all said to be of an attractive 
color, perfectly clear, of an agreeable, 
sweet, slightly acid flavor, and of an 
alcoholic strength of about 15 per cent. 

eve 


Furniture Polish. 


ALcoHon, 21 ounces; gum shellac, 2 


ounces; linseed oil, 14 ounces; gum ben- 
zoin, 2 ounces; oxalic acid, 1 ounce; white 
resin, 2 ounces. Dissolve*the gums and 
acid in the alcohol, let it remain 24 hours 
and then add the oil. This polish has 
been in use in the writer’s family for fully 
50 years, in adamp climate, and has been 
found to keep the furniture in better con- 
dition, 


—_—_—_—_e-+e—___—_- 
Tron that Will Not Rust. 


Pror. BArFF has discovered that if iron 
be subjected to the action of steam having 
a temperature of 1,500° F., it is covered by 
an incorrodible coating of magnetic oxide, 
giving the finished article a dull black ap- 
pearance, susceptible of a slight polish. 
Salt or fresh water, vegetable acids, and 
all other ordinary oxidizing agents, have 
have no effect on the iron prepared by 
Barff’s process. It should be called 
“ Barff’s iron,” after the inventor. 
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Special Advertisements, 
SITUATION WANTED, 


By April ist, by a competent druggist of eleven 
years’ experience ; good reference given. Address 
F. A., No. 8 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
In a Pharmacy; married; good address; six years’ 
experience; graduate P. C. P.; good reference. Ad- 
dress W. B. RUSH Phila. Coll. Pharmacy. 


WANTED, 
Drug clerk of 3 or 4 years’ experience ; understand- 
ing both English and German. Address, with ref- 
erence and name of last em »loyer, DRUGS, 
Lock Box 75, North Attleboro’, Mass. 


WANTED, 
A situation as Clerk in a Drug Store; eight years’ 
experience in the prescription bueiness; age, 25; 
marri. d; not afraid tu work, and will go anywhere; 
good rmferences, and capable of taking charge olf 
store. Adress G. LEROY KNAPP, Arhtabala. O. 


WANTED 
By a young man with eigat years’ experience in the 
drug business, a positiou in retail store, or as sales- 
man or traveller for wholesale drug or druygists’ 
sundrics. Best of references from past employers. 
Address RHEI., Drawer D,, Chatham Village, Col’b 
Co., N.Y. 


WANTED. 

A young mn, age 29, de-ires a situation in a Re- 
tail Drug and Prescription Store. Having hada 
thorough and practical experience of about 9 years, 
he f els confident of giviug eatisfaction. Best of 
reference given; will work for a moderate silary, 
in auy iocation, Addre-s, until April 20th, RHEUM, 
care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 


By a young wan, 19 years of age, with good educa- 
tien. and one year’s experience in retail drug store, 
a& permanent position in drug store where busiuess 
can be more thuroughly learned. South or West 
Address, WINTER J. OLDS, Union 


SITUATION WANTED 
By competent uruygist; will be opeu fur engage- 
meat April Ist; six years’ experience; chief d s- 
pen-er in jargest drug store in New York Graauate 
Ontario Ouolleve Pharmacy; reference. unexcep- 
tional. Address J. M. W., Box 42, Castile, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
A permanent position (South or West preferred), 
by a mairied man, ag 28, 12 )ears’ practical experi- 
ence in retail prescription busimess; speaks knglish 
and German fluently, Reference as to ability, &c., 
given by present employer. Address C. C, PILLS, 
N. E. cor. 6th and Biaddle Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 


A situation, either in a wholesale or retail store, 
by a licentiate of over six years’ experience, where 
he can have time off to attend lectures ut the College 
of Pharmacy, New York, Philadelphia, or some 
neighboring city; can give the very best of refer- 
ences as tu character, honesty, etv., from present 
employer and many others; age 23; single. Address, 
DRUG CLERK, Box 856, Newburgh, New York. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


An active out of door and general managing 
partner (with means) wanted, to drive Cloveriue 
Ozonized Cou Liver Oil and an unsurpassed Endos- 
motic Liniment, Apply at A. HUDNU1"S, Herald 
Office. 


WANTED, 
One first-class, second hana, stylish Soda Fountain, 
if it cau be bought cheap an: is in good O.der. Ad- 
dress SODA FOUNTAIN, care of Ds. CriRcULAR. 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 

Do »’s ‘Temple o: Fiora,’’ which has been one 
seasOn in use, ulus good asnew, Can be bought 
cheap. Ad re-s W.P. BYRNE & BROTHER, 17% 
New Church S.reet, New York. 


FOR SALE, 
A Puffer’s 6 syrup patented Soda Apparatus; one of 
Lippiucott’s iz syrup, 4 d.afts; one of Hindermyer's 
Copper Generator; three 15 gallon, and two 1v gal- 
lon tron Founts, porcelain jined, with fiames com- 
plete. Will be sold a bargain. AddressJ. G. BAKER, 
cor., Kichmond and Palmer 8ts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SODA AND MEAD APPARATUS 
FOR -ALE. 

A Puffer Apparatus, with 10 syrups (glas: cans), 
2 mineral wa er, and 1 root beer tap, in youd con- 
dition, A -uarg.in tor cash, Address or apply 3. 
M. BARBARUW, 109 Fiacbush Ave., Brookly., N.Y 


FOR SALE. 

A Tufts Wall Soda Draught Apparatus; 14 syrups. 
6 mineral and 1 soda arm; made of five kinds of 
Marble; cost new $1,000; been used two seasons. 
Price 7400. 

A Mathews Reindeer Draught Apparatus, Sienna 
Marble; 1 soda and 3 mineral arms. Price $10. 

A Tennesee Marble Square Draught Apparatus 
for mineral waters, 4 arms. Price $5v. 

A Mathews Syphon Filling Machine. Price $20. 

A Mathews No 2 Generator and Frame, Price $100. 

Two Mathews 20 gall. Porcelain-lined Iron Foun- 
tains. Wrice $40 euch, with frames. 

Twelve Mathews 10 gall. Porcelain-lined Iron 
Fountains. Price, with frames, $80 euch. 

C. W. SNOW & Co., Syracuse, N, Y. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 
Address, wi.b full part cul rs and amount of cash 
required, DRi GGIST, Box 309, Bordentown, N. J. 


ONLY $1,800, CASH, 
Fora Drug Stere in Schoharie Cu., N. Y. Daily 
sales $12.00 10 $18.00. Address W. M. DICKSON, 
619 Walnut Sc., Philadelphia 


2S Ee one 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In St. Joseph. Mo., $2,009. Daily sales about $15.00. 
Other business cause of selling. Address R. 8. 
BROWN, Asst. Post Master,,St. Joseph, Mo. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE 


In Colorado, Ga., Md., Del., Pa., N. J., etc. Phila- 
delphia brug Stores, at all prices. Dickson’s Drug 
store Agency, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 

The Stock, Fixtures, and Good Will, of one of the 
oldest Wholesale and Retail Drug 8! ores in W++tern 
New York. For particulars, address RICHARD 
BULLYMORE, successor to SPENCER & BULLY- 
MORE, Buffalo, N. Y 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

In one of the best mining towns in Colorado. 
Invoice about $1,600, doing a good trade; satisfac- 
tory reasons for wishing to sell; address, for 20 
days, JAS. B. WOOD, care Drueeists CrRcULAR. 


FOR SALE, 
Ina town of 28,000 inhabitants, 70 miles from 
Philadelphia, a Drug Store, containing handsome 
modern fixtures, fiue Soda Fountain, Generator, etc. 
An old established stand, having a good city and 
country trade, and central location with moderate 
rent. The bert of reasons given for selling. For 
particulars address C. K. HERR, Luncaster, Pa. 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858. 
Philadelphia office of the ‘** Druggists Circular,” 
N. Y.. and ‘‘Chemist and ig oe England. 
Subscriptions received for ‘‘ Am. Journal of Phar- 
macy,”’ etc. 

(28 Drug stores for sale and wanted. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


An excellent Pharmacy, doing $6,000 per year, in 
St. Auguttine, Florida, for sale, $2,800, or exchange 
tor Drug Store in Northern Ci y. 

A well paying Drug Store, under principal hotel in 
city of 25,000 inhabitants, in Erie Co., Pa. Stock 
$2,500; sales $20.00 per day. 

Two first class Pharma: ies in Buffalo, N. Y. Eli- 
gibly located ; inventorying $6,502 and $3,500 respec- 
tively. Sales $13,000 and $7,000. 

Drug stores for sale in ali parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with sitnations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


popries. i 
N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises 

Descriptive list sent free, 


FOR SALE. 
Complete Volumes of THE Druaaists CIRCULAR 


for 1870, 1875, »nd 1877. 
Also ull of °72,except Jan., Feb., Aug., and Oct. 
se "3. in Feb 


Jan,, Feb., March, and April. 
Aug. and Dec. 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., and 

November, 

se OOS 7B fe nne aad daly, 

Any of above sent by mail on receipt of 15 
cents Also complete Volumes of the Boston Jour- 
nal of Chemistry for ’67-’68, ’68-’69, "70-"71, "71-72. 

Price $1.00 per volume. 

Parties remitting should enclose stamp for re‘urn 
postage, in case pumber- order.d have been suld. 
Audress E. E. JOHNSON, Druggist and Bookseller, 
Bedford, Ind. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


HAIR REJUVENATOR, 
Highly recommended by the medical faculty gener- 
aliy for the growth of the hair, dryness of the scalp, 
and prevention of baldness. 
DR. JOHN AUGUST, 


6“ Ty 
“cc ee 


“ $6 66 974 “ 
’ 


7 CLINTON STREET, BRooKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Testimonials sent on spplication 

T have used John August’s ‘‘ Hair Rejuvenator”’ for 
dandruff and dryness of the scalp. with marked suc- 
cess : I also know of good results following its use 
among several of my friends, and most he ee 
recommend it to those who are troubled with bald- 
ness. dandruff, or kindred affections of the scalp, as 
an article in every way worthy of their confidence. 
Ep. J. Witney, M.D. Brooklyn, March 22, 1866. 


CRISTIANTS PERFUMERY, 


A New and Original American Book, 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS, 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a iistory of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the kaw Materials and sad bo Sh 
used in the Perfamer’s Art, with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as 
to the fabrication of all the best preparatioys of 
the day: including Essences, Tinctures, Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders, 
vaints, Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pas- 
tils, Tooth Powders and Washes. Cachous, Hair 
Dyes, Sachets, Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, 
etc., and full details for making and manipulating 
Fancy Toilet. Soaps Shaving Creams, etc., by new 
and improved methods. With an appendix, givi g 
directions for making Domestic Wines, Cordials, 
Liquors, Candies, Jellies, Syrups, etc., and for Per- 
fuming and Flavoring Segars, Snuff and Tobacco, 
and miscellaneous recipes for varivus useful analo- 
gous articles. By RS. Cristiani, Consulting 
( hemist and Perfumer, Philadelphia. In one volume, 
8vo. 400 parce, cloth, $5.00 by mail, free of postage. 

(= The above or a..y of our Books sent by mail, 
free of postag :, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo—sent free to any 
one who will furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“63” PRIVATE FORMULAS (Practical) 


Will be mailed, post paid, on the receipt of $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHARLES HENRY, care of Box 83, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 


Dr. J. G. B. SIEGCERT & SONS’ 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
ANGOSTURA BITTEeERS. 

This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated 
for ita exquisite flavor and extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. 

Certificates of some of the most eminent physi- 
cians and chemists of the world regarding its whole- 
someness and purity. 

Sold by the principal Druggists and Grocers. 

J. W. Hancox. sole agent for the U.S. No. 51 
Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 2610. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 


The great Appetizer and Invigorator, 


Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, Liver Complaint and 
Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Wines, Brannies, &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & €0., 


IMPoRTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


TYLER importers, 
FINCH. 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans. 


For more than thirty years Vanilla Beans have 
been a specialty in the business of our house. 

We offer every grade and size at 28 low prices as 
corresponding quality is sold by any house in 
America. No travelling agents. Inquiries must be 
addressed to the firm. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Vin FHoil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBTAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 

GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


Cut to any Size. 


Indexical Silver Soap. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated 
Ware, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, ete. 
This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes evcr offered to the public. 
It may be used even by inexprrienoed help with en- 
lire safely, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry, Many of our 
largest Manufacturers and Importers of Silver and 
Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given it 
their unqualifi d approval. 

CAUTION,.—tThe original and only genuine 
Silver Soap is kuown world-wide as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Jewelry, Statuary, Fine House Paint, etc. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS, 


Honey, Pink Bath, Oatmeal, 
Glycerine, Bee Bath, Eider Flower. 


The Giants are half-pounds of the finest quality 
boiled and perfumed pure Soap, and are the cheapest 
Toilet Soaps to be obtained anywhere. Made only by 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 
WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Price List sent on application. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. : 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. 8. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


EXTRACT OF VANILLA, 
For Soda Water, Syrups, Etc. 


Circulars Mailed on Application to 


D.G.E.MUSSELMAN, 


8. W. cor. 20th and Parrish Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL S. WHITE, 
(Successor to JONES & WHITE), 


DENTAL DEPOTS 


767 & 789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CHESTNUT, cor. of 127TH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
18 & 16 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
14 & 16 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

A libera) discount made to Druggists. 


M. FRANKEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Eine Cigars. 


ACOSTA 1-4 M. 
SPECIALTIES. } BEAUTIES 1-10 M. 


A 10-cent Cigar which can be sold for & ets. 
And other brands of higher and lower grades. 


88 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
F. E. McALLISTER, 


Importer and Dealer in 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEED, &0,, 
29 Fulton Street, New York. 


Making a specialty of furnishing the Trade with 
Seeds in packets ready for retailing, I am enabled 
to offer seed at the following price: 

Flower Seed. per 100 packets, $1.50; per 1,000 pack- 
ets, $15.00, post-paid. Garden Seed, per 100 pack- 
ets, $2.00; per 1,000, packets, $18.00, post-paid. 

Trade catalogue sent on application. 


+ nena 


By a recent decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 


MISHLER’S HERB BITTERS 


Has been exempted from the payment of special 
tax; hence, druggists and general dealers selling it 
are NOT required to take out a special license as 
liquor deulers. 

Dru.gists and others having this preparation in 
stock, and desiring advertising matter, which will 
be sent free of all charges, will please «end their 
business card, together with the address of the 
wholesale druggist from whom they obtain their 
sup ‘lies. 

MISHLER’S HERB BITTERS CO., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Se RSE CR RECS TEE eT PR 
Notes and Queries. 


Cael ll lll I 

NoticE.—ZJt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communicatios’’ suitable for Tuan Druaeaists 
CIRCULAR a7e respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 


gone time for the newt succeeding number, they should 
é in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Silver-Plating Liquid.—/. G. 9. (Kittan- 
ning, Pa.)wishes to know what chemical reactions oe- 
cur on preparing the silvering solution noticed in THE 
Drueaists Crrcutar of June, 1878. The object of 
adding precipitated chalk to the solution, is another 
inquiry of the same correspondent. He complains 
that he tried several times to prepare the silvering 
liquid in question, but always failed to obtain a 
clear solution of the nitrate of silver in the cyanide 
of potassium. To facilitate the explanation desired, 
the receipt under discussion is herewith reprinted: 


Cyanide of potassium... ............ 2 ounces. 
Nitrate of silver, sufficient, or....... 1 ounce. 
Distilled WAter 5.5.05) + acseweee tee 12 ounces. 
Precipitated chalk..... ...... 2 eet 


Dissolve the cyanide in the water, and add to ita 
concentrated solution of the nitrate of silver as long 
as the precipitate formed at first is redissolved. 
Lastly, mix in the chalk. The chemical reactions 
are of the simplest character, and well known to 
any one at all familiar with chemistry. On adding 
the silver nitrate solution to the cyanide of potas 
sium, cyanide of silver and nitrate of potassa are 
formed. Cyanide of silver is insoluble in pure wa- 
[ter but soluble in water holding cyanide of potas- 

sium in solution, Hence, as long as an excess of the 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


March, 1879.] 


alkaline cyanide is present, the silver solution forms 
no permanent precipitate, but only a curdy sediment 
which is rapidly taken up on agitating the iq dy 
As soon, however, as the saturation point is reached, 
tife precipitate no longer redissolves, and the addi- 
tion of nitrate of silver is to be discontinued, other- 
wise the new cyanide of silver then formed is not only 
not redissolved, but even that already in. solution 
is precipitated. On continuing to add more nitrate 
of silver, a time is soon reached at which the solu- 
tion contains only cyanide of silver and nitrate of 
potassa, and such, or very nearly so, appears to be 
the result of our correspondent’s manipulation, as 
it is described in his letter. The reason why the 
silver salt is added to the cyanide is to avoid an ex- 
cess of the potassium compound, which is consid- 
ered injurious, while the presence of a little undis- 
solyed cyanide of silver is not supposed to have the 
same effect. The precipitated chalk is added sim- 
ply for its mechanical properties—cleaning the ob- 
ject to be plated, and polishing the deposited silver. 
It takes no part in the chemical reactions. 

In regard to the cyanide of silver formed in excess 
by defective manipulation, the best way for our 
correspondent to use it is to redissolve it witha 
sufficient quantity of cyanide of potassium, the wa- 
ter and chalk being afterward added in proportion- 
ate quantities. As cyanide of potassium greatly 
yaries in strength, it may be well to add that the salt 
intended to be used in the formula is the best qual- 
ity of the commercial article, fresh and unaltered. 


' McO. (Oil City, Pa.).—_Ague Pads. We cannot 
supply the formula of the *‘ liver pads sold through- 
out the country,”’ but a receipt for a preparation of 
the kind called ZHgyptian Ague Pad was given in 
July, 1878, page 127. 


Permanganate of Potassa as a Test for 
Distilled Water.—D, H. (Liberty, Mo.) writes 
that the “Delicate Test for Water,’ given on page 
30 of the January number of this year, had, in his 
hands, a result contrary to that expected. One 
ounce of distilled water gave,with four or five drops 
of the test prepared as directed, a brown precipitate, 
and lost all color in a few hours, while water from a 
new well (not a cistern) held its color unchanged, 
and threw down no precipitate. He adds: ‘‘If dis- 
tilled water is not pure, how are we to obtain pure 
water?’ In answer, we would reply that all dis- 
tilled water is by no means pure in all cases. It may 
be free from non volatile salts found in river and well 
waters, aud yet be, through careless distillatiun or 
unsecure preserving, contaminated with many or- 
ganic and volatile impurities. To have pure dis- 
tilled water, the directions of the Pharmacopeia are 
to be observed, and the product kept from the con- 
tact of air, as itis apt to absorb various gases, and 
be contaminated with all sorts of dust and particles 
floating in the atmosphere. Our correspondent 
should not complain of the test, but of his distilled 
water. ‘Lhe test,no doubt, told a true story; his 
distilled water contains organic impurities absent 
from his well water. Atthe same time, a well water 
may hold in solution various mineral salts in quan- 
tities sufficient to render it unfit for drinking or even 
washing, and yet afford no precipitate with the al- 
kaline permanganate of potassa. These mineral im- 
purities are detected with nitrate of silver, chloride 
of barium, etc., and it ought to be borne in mind 
that the best reagents are those which are only ap- 
plicable when a special object isin view. Perman- 
ganate of potassa only shows organic impurities, but 
it is for that purpose extremely sensitive. 


To Whiten Smoky Ceilings.—/. Plait, 
Jr. (Lexington, Ky.) recommends to use English 
prepared whiting mixed with water and a little 
alum. Lime should not be used, as the smoke will 
show through it. He says he has used the above for 
his houses during twenty years, and was always 
complimented by all for the whiteness of his ceil- 
ing. To Prevent Wall-Paper trom 
Coming Off, the same correspondent advises to 
boil old leather in water, and to wash the walls with 
the decoction. This, he says, will cause the paper 
to remain firmly on the wall. 


Physician and Ph armaceutist.—0. S. 
(Providence, R. I.) lately received the following pre- 
scriplion: 

R. Tincture lavandule.... 
ABtheris chlorici 

Misce. Dose, half a teaspoonful every two hours. 

The mixture was dispensed as written, but the 
doctor was dissatisfied, saying that the druggist had 
made a mistake, and should have filled the prescrip- 
tion as if ‘ Tincture lavandule comp.’ had been 
written. Our correspondent asks whose mistake it 
was, the doctor’s or the druggist’s. 


[Answer.—This is another of those cases in 


which much might be said on both sides. The 


Uniied States Pharmacopeia has a Spirit of Laven. 


der and Compound Spirit of Lavender, which the 
British Pharmacopeia and former revisions of ours 
call Compound Tincture of Lavender. The British 
Pharmacopeeia has also a Spirit of Lavender, similar 
to ours, only weaker. But there is no official men- 
tion made of a Vincture of Lavender. Then, who is 
wrong? The doctor is certainly so, in writing tinc- 
ture of lavender when he intends the compound 
tincture, He should write what he means, and 


mean what he writes. When the poor druggist— | 
sometimes with the best intentions, and after long 
reflection—alters the dose or nature of an ingredi- 
ent of a prescription, what loud talk there is some- 
times about the ignorance or presumption of dis- 
pensers! On the other hand, since there is no 
tincture of lavender, the druggist had his choice be- 
tween the compound tincture and the spirit of 
lavender. Of the two, he should, perhaps, have 
given preference to the compound tincture as the 
more commonly used; but why should he be held to 
blame for the negligence of the prescriber?] 


Blue Writing Ink.—A. Ff. P. (Woodlawn, 
iil.) recommends the following as an excellent re- 
ceipt, superior to any that he has ever tried: 


Soluble Prussian blue. ............- 83 ounces. 
Rain water ).(52 6)5io 5! isilecle osiale oiiene Sth ap 3 
Gum Arabic, powdered...........-.. 1 ounce, 


Dissolve the blue in the water, and add the gum 
arabic. 

The same correspondent also forwards the foliow- 
ing receipts: 

To Whiten Organ or Piano Keys, 
make a thin paste of spirit of ammonia and Spanish 
whiting, and rub them thoroughly with the mixture. 
When dry, wipe off the powder with a flannel rag. 
The ammonia removes the stains, and the whiting 
gives to the ivory a beautifully white appearance. 


Blood Alterative and Strengthening 


Cordial, 
Fluid extract of sarsaparilla........ 8 ounces. 
ss ue stillingia... 1 he 
fs be cinchona.... wetGmere 
Iodide of potassium... ............ 31 scruples. 
WHISKEY. ori -6 usc eeesesesns 8 pints. 


Mix, and after twenty-four hours, filter through | 
paper. Dose for an adult, one tablespoonful half 
an hour after meals. This, he thinks, is one of the 
best blood purifiers that can be made, and he re- 
commends it to all the readers of Taz CrrouLaRr for 
cases in which a tonic alterative is indicated. 


J.J. L. (Glencoe, Minn.) fayors us with a some- 
what lengthy list of queries regarding Hair Oils, 
which we answer as follows: (1.)—Alcohol, not used 
in excess, is generally considered harmless in a hair 
oil. (2.)—We cun recommend no drug in particular 
that will prevent the hairfrom falling out and cause 
it to grow and look healthy, but these results can be 
attained by cleanliness, careful diet, and correct 
habits. (3..—Common Hair Oil, that can be 
sold at seventy-five or eighty cents a pint, can be 
made from lard oil pressed in winter, or a mixture 
of equal parts alcohol and castor oil, suitably per- 
fumed with essentiai oils. (4..—To Color Hair 
Oil Red, macerate it with a little alkanet root, 
and to color it Yellow, with some annatto. (5).— 
The following are good and inexpensive Per- 
fumes for Hair Oils: 


Te Oil OF er game cei. . <ctsace ass 2 ounces. 
CRT IRVENO GY cisions sletiac weiss + 06 4 drachms, 
Ee CINNAMON se teceneiss cle see die'e 1 drachm. 
LEY Oil of Hergamot rat sree. ce ess 1 ounce. 
‘rose! PerAaDIUMs Leslee oe 2 drachms. 
MSRP CLOVOR Seeman ctactiatiee es! tates 16 drachm. 


To conclude, we can only say that every druggist 
‘puts up”’ bis hair oil in the way that suits him best, 
adds the perfume in such a proportion as agrees 


with bis ideas of what isa fair profit, and colorsit | 
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Another Black Plaster.—. 2. Thompson, 
Low il, Mass.) thinks that the Black Cancer Plaster 
inquired after in the January number is Aatract of 
Read Clover. 1t was used a good deal in his place 
some twenty-five years ago. 


S. & Co. (Midway, Ky.).—A receipt for making 
liquid slating for blackboards was given in the Feb- 
ruary number of the present year. 


EB. C. R. (Augusta, Wis.).—(.)—Yerba reuma, 
Casecara sagrado, and Berberis aquifo- 
lium, were lately described in THe Drucetsts 
CrrcuLAR. Since that time—it is only afew months 
since—nothing more has transpired respecting their 
medical or chemical properties, and they are certain- 
ly not entitled to further notice at present. Their 
Fluid Extracts can, we presume, be prepared 
in the same manner as the officinal fluid extract of 
gentian. (2..—Extract of Malt, The German 
Pharmacopeeia gives the foilowing directions: 


according to the taste of his customers. 


W. M. (Syracuse, N. Y.).—The following is taken 
from the files of THE Druae@ists CrrcuLAR. It is 
said to be a good preparation: 

Mocking Bird Food. 


Dried oxsheartsei}. gehts 1 pound. 
Poppy.seed CAkesise20s Thiet. vee tle a 
Bread, dried in the oven............. pest 
Dried; ants, CQEh-. seadsci. seers Le 
ERQIN DSGOO creciareciei wicielelsieleldiniin: = cieieiaieinse BS a 
CORNING Blasts coterie ine velaiawisieyalain wetnis’s we “ 
MUGYAN eiatote stata ya aiacern Ceieista sian kiaia'siaroiwia'xt 4/8 WD ed 


Grind the whole to coarse powder, and mix with 
the lard previously melted. When served out to the 
birds, mix it with an equal quantity of freshly 
grated carrots. 


Is Oxygen an Element ?—R. Z. P. (Fulton, 
N.Y.) asks: ‘‘Has oxygen gas ever been resolved 
into two or more component bodies ?”’ 

[ANSWER.—It has not. And notwithstanding the 
claims of some modern scientists, it is very doubt- 
ful if it ever will be decomposed. So farit has only 
been liquefied. | 


W. R. R. (Arrow Rock, Mo.).—The following is 
said to be one of the most convenient modes of ad- 
ministering the medicine in a liquid form: 

Elixir of Monobromated Camphor, 


Monobromated camphor.........-.. 9 grains. 
Aleonol, GOST. sate tean » ah eemrailLA. 0% 6 drachms. 
Orange flower water....... . ...+-- 4 " 
Glycerine sc. i ore disease! eases 5 a 


Mix the alcohol, the orange flower water, and the 
glycerine together, and dissolve the bromide of 
camphor in the menstruum by aid of a gentle heat. 
The finished elixir contains one per cent. of the 
medicine, which is about as much as can be held in 
solution by any menstruum that the stomach will 
tolerate. 


Barley malt, bruised 1 pound, 

Common water 5 pints. 

Mix the malt with one pint of the water, and set 
aside for three hours. Then add the remainder of 
the water, digest for an hour, at a temperature not 
exceeding 65° C. (149° F.), heat the mass to the boil- 
ing point, and strain immediately with expression, 
Evaporate the clear liquid as rapidly as possible, 
stirring constantly, to the consistence of a thick ex- 
tract. Manufacturers on the large scale evaporate 
the infusion of malt in a vacuum apparatus. (3.)— 
Fluid Extracts of Eucalyptus and Grin- 
delia. The officinal process for making the fluid 
extract of buchu appears to be the best adapted for 
the aboye. The Fluid Extract of Bladder 
W rack might conveniently be made in the same 
manner, although it would possibly require alcohol 
slightly weaker, as a menstruum. 


T. & H. (Carthage, Mo.) and E..J. W. (Jamestown, 
Pa.).—Cigar Flavors. The following have been 


recommended, but we cannot say how satisfactory |: 
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J. A. 8. (Toledo, 0.).—Sheep-Laurel Seeds, 
so far as we can ascertain, are uot used in regular or 
domestic practice, either in this country or in Ku- 
rope. The leaves are the officinal parts, and appear 
to be quite active, and even poisonous; but nothing 
is said in regard tothe seeds. Although common- 
ly called Laurels, Kalmia latifolia and other varie- 
ties do not belong to the Lauwracew, but to the Hi- 
cacee family. All the kalmias are indigenous to this 
country; they are not found in Europe except where 
cultivated in botanical or other gardens. 


M. (Petaluma, Cal.).—\t is impossible for us to 
answer queries by mail. In regard to your com- 
plaint respecting Baking Powders, we reply 
that the receipts given in the February number of 
THe Drueaists CrrcuLtaR afford as good prepa- 
rations as can be found in the market, proyided the 
ingredients be procured of good quality. When 
cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda are used, it 
is often advantageous, owing to the variable strength 


of cream of tartar, to make a preliminary assay, for 


the purpose of exactly determining the proportions 
in which the two substances are to be mixed in or- 
der to waste no material. The mode of condueting 
this estimation was described at length in the Notes 
and Queries of January, 1878, page 29. As to the 
advantage of having carbonate of ammonia in bak- 
ing powders, opinions differ. It is harmless, and 
being volatile at the baking temperature, it makes 
in itself a good baking powder, and may be added to 
any bread-raising mixture, without much regard to 
proportions. The main objection against it is that 
it always gives an ammoniacal smell to the bread or 
pastry after itis baked. On cooling, howeyer, the 
odor is scarcely perceptible. 

D. P. (Prairie City, Ibwa).—Q.)—Elixir of 
Pepsine, Bismuth and Strychnia may be 
made as follows: 

Saccharated pepsine 256 grains, 


they prove in practice: Citrate of Dismallimapes. ba. sceine-s 64 x 
{. Fluid Extract of valerian.... ..... 1 ounce. Biryobnia. <2. sas 605. i 4.258003 1 grain. 
Tincture of tonka bean (1-8)...... 8 ounces. Simple elixir............. eos. Solent 1 pint. 


Alcoholvastese enough to make 2 pints. 

Il. Valerianicseidy 222%. . s00s.0 ve Ie 3 drachms. 
Acetic ethers can ss. a s- 4st .40 minims. 
Rum ether (butyric ether)....... 10 Me 
"ACOMO] oes tam cet gaistarersiaelta risen sete aie 4 pints. 

Ill. Tincture of valerian......... .... 4 drachms. 
Rum ethet.. crsaanas é .4 yy 
Tincture of vanilla .. .. ......... 2 Wy 
Spirit of nitrous ether............ 1 drachm. 
AICOROL tenis coisecesisiosa® § .. 5 ounces. 
W ALOE. . os arama ae enough to make 1 pint. 


The leaf tobacco is impregnated with the artificial 
flavor by means of a metallic atomizer sold for the 
purpose by dealers. A good flavor for cigars is also 
said to be a strong infusion of the stems and cuttings 
of the imported Havana tobacco. This is made 
nearly like a fluid extract, and sprinkled on the 
leaves, where it is allowed to dry before the cigars 
are manufactured. 


T. EH. (New Orleans, La.).—Your query is of 80 


| personal a nature that it can probably be answered 


only by those who manufacture the medicated wine 
in question. If they omit the revenue stamp on the 
package it is to be presumed that they have good 
and sufficient reason for doing so, but we cannot be 
expected to explain the why and wherefore of their 
action. The publication of the formula of a com- 
pound medicine is not the only condition that ex- 
empts the medicine from stamp duty. 


OC. H. (Clay Centre, Kans.).—(1.)—The proprietary 
article named in your letter is made by a process 
unkuown to us. (2.)—The following has been recom- 
mended as a good preparation: 

Office Mucilage. 


Gum arabic, or dextrine..... ...... 8 ounces. 
WAtOr scaecer ee cee sce lecisnisie ee sufficient. 
Sulphate of cinchonia.......... .... 24 grains, 
OMOPI CLOVER... tee eel oweuesl tate 3 drops. 
AlconOLs = .yedennaehs = aby cbeyeisiplelee Gn 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the gum, or dextrine, in enough water to 
form a mucilage of proper thickness, and add to it 
the cinchonia salt and the oil of cloves dissolved in 
the alcohol. 


R. 8S. (Gordonsville, Va.).—To Dissolve Sali- 
eylic Acid, the following salts may be used al_ 
most indifferently: Phosphate of soda, borate of 
soda, the acetates of soda, ammonia or potassa, and 
the citrates of the same bases. Salicylic acid is now 
seldom administered in the free state,its combination 
with soda being found to possess the same medical 
properties without the irritating effects of the acid. 
After all, when salicylic acid is dissolved with the 
help of one of the solvents above mentioned, it is 
almost certain that the result is a peculiar combina- 
tion of the acid with the base of the salt employed, 
so that it is apparently as well to administer at once 
an alkaline salicylate—that of soda, for instance. 
For the same reason, some druggists use bicarbon- 
ate of soda for dissolving salicylic acid when itis 
prescribed in mixtures, and from all appearances all 
the different processes come to nearly the same 
thing inthe end. For external use, however, and 
for antiseptic purposes, the acid should be left un- 
combined, as its salts have no antiseptic properties, 


Mix. (2.)—We can supply no formula for the 
other elixir named in your letter. 


D. T. M. (Calumet, Mich.).—(1.)—In conflicting 
unofficinal formulas, the United States Dispensatory 
is generally considered the highest authority. (2.)— 
Swedish Hoffmann’s Anodyne.— A 
Correction.—The preparation should be made 
by mixing one troy ounce of ether with three troy 
ounces of alcohol, and not one ounce of alcohol, 
with three of ether, as was printed by mistake in 
the February number. The error is so evident that, 
we hope, nobody will be deceived by the misprint. 


N. P. W. (San Francisco, Cal.).—Two formulas 
for Elixir of Calisaya were given in Volume 
22, (1878)—one for making the elixir from the alka - 
loids was in December, and the other for using the 
bark, in August of the same year. 


‘6 Wiistura Pani.°°—A correspondent from 
Brooklyn lifts, so to speak, a corner of the veil that 
hid the meaning of this singular expression. He 
says: “* Pani does not come from panus or panum, 
but refers to Panicum Italicum, or Italian panic 
grass, the seed of which is very nutritious and is 
used much in Italy in soups and puddings. The 
preparation Mistura Pani is made from this seed, 
and the formula will probably be found in the Ital- 
ian Pharmacopeia. As the seed contains mucilage, 
the mixture when added to the oil would cause a 
partial emulsion, and therefore become white.’’ It 
is a pity that our correspondent has not gone a step 
further, and given us the formula of the mixture, 
for we are obliged to inform him that there is no 
Italian Pharmacopeia. One is said to be now in 
preparation, and in the meantime Orosi’s works are, 
we have been informed, considered the national 
authority in pharmaceutical matters. But in Orosi’s 
Manuale dei medicamenti galenici e chimici, Flor- 
ence, 1872, no mention at all is made of Panicum 
/talicum (in Italian, Miglio panico), and although 
several emulsions of cod liver oil are described, not 
a word is said in regard to the possible use of Panic 
grass seed for the purpose. 


C. T. (Barton, Md.).—(1.)—Glass Cement, As 
the kind of stone to be used in the receipt alluded 
tois not specified, we presume any sort may be 
taken, only, likely, the harder the better. Equal 
parts of powdered glass and stone would probably 
be a good proportion. (2.)\—We cannot help you 
unless you inform us of the nature of the corrosive 
substance that has injured your brass scales. 


C0. G. @. (Brandon, Vi.).—To ascertain the Fire 
‘West of kerosene oil, various instruments are sold 
and used in this country. They are accompanied 
with the necessary directions and are, generally, of 
easy management. 


S. A. W. (Dervock, Ireland.).—Wax for Wax 
Flowers. We have been informed that the ma- 
terials can be procured in England at lower prices 
than in this country. Minturn & Co., of London, is 


recommended by our informant as a firm from whom 
ready prepared wax of all colors can be obtained, 


= 


; 
. 
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W.C.W. (New Lebanon, Pa ).—There are no recog- 
nized apothecaries in the United States Navy, al- 


thongh there is a very limited number of them in | 


various Navy Yards. The Hospital Steward fi ls the 
place of the apothecary on board ship, and the posi- 
tion is said to be quite undesirable, for it brings as 
little honor as profit. We have been informed that 


applications from candidates for the post should be | 


sent to the Secretary of the Navy, who will supply 
the necessary information. 


S. (Jowa).—In England an Apothecary is a licenti- 
ate of Apothecaries’ Hall, and is entitled to practise 
not only pharmacy, but also medicine in families. 
The terms, Chemist and Druggit and Dispensing 
Ohemist, correspond to that of fetail Druggist in 
this country, and a Pharmaceutical Chemist is a 
graduate of a Pharmaceutical college. 


What is a moderate-sized Pill ?—2. 2. 
B. (Clinton, S. C.) writes that he lately received the 
following: 


Prescription, 
POWOGTOU BIOOS « - sic asa cacinsveciwestos 16 ounce. 
” Binpuinaria,.. cis. 2nees a Pay 
ESHETIG CONDETER: « sin.¢ fas" srpay onan ane ¢ ie 


** Make into a moderate-sized pill and give one 
three times a day.’’ He says he did not fill the pre- 
scription, for he was ataloss to know how many 
grains constituted a pill of moderate size. In our 
opinion there was no real difficulty in interpreting 
the prescription. The doctor meant to have the 
three ingredients made into a mass, and divided in- 
to pills weighing from three to five grains each. 
The prescription is, it must be confessed, rather 
carelessly written, but as it contains nothing dan- 
gerous in moderate doses, there is no reason why it 
should not be dispensed. Perhaps it would have 
been well to have made only enough pill mass for 
fifty pills, 

G. B. (Camp Point, [il.).—Pharmacy Laws 
have been passed in various States of the Union. 
They have been all, or nearly all, noticed in THE 
Drueeists CrrcuLaR at one time or another, and 
in many instances their full text published. We 
have no time at present to hunt up the exact date of 
the passage of each one of them, but if you have any 
files of Tar CrrcuLar you can, without going back 
very far, find ample evidence that the State of Il- 
linois is not the pioneer State in that kind of legisla- 
tion, 


S. (Thomasville, Ga.).—(i.)—The Pharmacopceia 
supplies no process for making the syrups of straw- 
berry and raspberry, but a good working formula 
applicable to all fruit syrups was given in Tur 
Druaaists CrrcuLar for the month of January of 
this year. The officinal formula for syrup of lemon 
is probably as good as any. In regard to this last 
syrup, some remarks are to be found elsewhere in 
the present number, (2.)—We cannot discriminate 
between the claims of rival manufacturers. (3. )— 
fo Silver Pills. The pills must, first, be made 
perfectly smooth and free from wrinkles, and rolled 
without licorice or any other powder. When the 
pills are recent, it is generally sufficient to place 
some silver leaf in an ordinary, good-sized, round 
paper box, to put the pillsin the middle of the sil- 
yer, and adjust the lid of the box, to give the whole 
a strong shaking with a rotary motion. From time 
to time, the box is opened to observe the progress 
of the operation, If all the leaf has been taken up 
without producing sufficient silvering, more should 
beadded, and it is well not to be sparing of silver- 
leaf. If on the contrary the silver fails to adhere, a 
good plan is to blow gently into the box; the moist- 
ure thus introduced is usually sufficient to cause ad- 
hesion. Another good device is to shake the box 
rapidly over the flame of an alcohol or gas lamp, 
avoiding too much heat. When the pills are sufti- 
ciently coated, the excess of silver leaf is separated. 
and preserved for another operation. To Gild 
Pills, proceed exactly as above, using gold leaf in 
place of silver leaf, 


H. H.( Hoosick Falis,N.¥.) recommends for Pha- 
raoh’s Serpents? Eggs the following harmless 
mixture. Although the formula has already ap- 
peared in THE CrrouLar, it may interest some of 
our younger readers to here reprint it: 


Bichromate of potassa................. 2 parts. 
Nitrate tOT DOtasga fn 35, <2 ondecns aasee 1 part. 
WENO SRE oo cats eens A cicwice Core, och 3 parts. 


Pulverize each of the ingredients separately, and 
then mix them thoroughly. Make small paper 
cones of the desired size, and press the mixture in- 
to them. They are now ready for use, but must be 
kept from light and moisture. A good suggestion 
of our correspondent is to perfume the powder with 
some incense gums, 


A. H. A. (Chicago, Il.).—To make Oil of 
Henbane ofa Green Color, the green leayes 
should be used instead of the mixture of alcohol and 
dry leaves directed in the German Pharmacopeia. 
Such a process was officinal in older Pharmacopeeias, 
and is still retained in the French Codex. The fol- 
lowing proportions would give approximately the 
same strength as the new preparation: 

Fresh henbane leaves... 

Olive oil.... 


| the whole on a gentle fire until the moisture is evap- 
orated. Press and strain the oil, and filter through 
paper. (2..—OUnguentum 
one of the old pharmaceutical synonyms for the 
preparation now known as Nerve Ointment, Unguen- 


ium Rosmarini compositum. We presume such is 


| the compound to which you bave reference. The 
German Pharmacopeeia directs the following: 

Deandiaiae iret teins 20 wack a0 1 pound. 
ee ee ee ee ee a Sc aie Saas 5 ounces. 
VilOwW, WARE 53058 o adie nto de R ants 

Onl ofifiacels . 820 6 ssa es6 d18 ao, HR ESS 

Oil of rosemary A. sc b.55s ela See 1 ounce. 

Oil of juniper berries! !...6. 2.0 


Melt the fatty substances by means of a steam- 
bath, and when they begin to cool, add the essen- 
tial oils. 

L. R. C. (Yarmouth, Me.).—The following is prob- 
ably the preparation desired: 

Compound Bismuth Powder, 
Subnitrate of bismuth..... .. .... 12 grains, 
Powderediipetac 473.352.1400... 002 a 
Carbonate of magnesia......,..... 2 drachms. 
Oil of anise. ... 1 drop. 

Mix, and divide into twelve powders. Some omit 
the essential oil. The dose is one powder, two or 
three times a day, in gastrodynia, 


C. EB. U. (Kansas City, Mo.).—To test Whis- 
Key, the first thing to ascertain is its alcoholic 
strength, which is easily done with an alcoholmeter. 
{tshould contain from forty-eight to fifty-six per 
cent. by volume of absolute alcohol. Next, the 
presence of non-volatile bodies is detected by evap- 
oration on a water-bath; but very little residue 
should be left behind, and that should have no burn- 
ing or acid taste. Lastly, metallic impurities, such 
as copper or lead, are to be looked for. Convenient 
reagents for the purpose are yellow prussiate of 
potassa and hydrosulphate of ammonia. The first 
develops a red color if copper is present, and the 
secoud affords a black color and precipitate with 
either metal. Other adulterations are detected by 
the senses of taste and smell; on mixing the whis- 
key with an equal proportion of boiling water, arti- 
ficial flavorings are more easily recognized. 


C. S. (Monroe, Wis.).—To dissolwe Pepsine 
Powder, especially when the pepsine is a little 


old, some time ought to be allowed for the operation 
to proceed, as pepsine swells up before it begins to 
dissolve. Another precaution, if saccharated pep- 
sine is used, is to add enough menstruum to take up 
the inert and not very soluble sugar of milk. In this 
manner there is need of but little acid, if any, an 
important po nt when citrate of bismuth is to be 
added to the solution. 


J. L. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Wo remove the 
Rancid and Musty Smeli from Lard, 
boneblack might succeed, the mixture being worked 
in an apparatus heated by steam or hot water, but 
it is a question whether such decayed material, even 
after purification, should ever be allowed to be sold 
for human food. The soap-maker’s vat ought to be 
its destination. 


French Cough Syrup.—In answer to a 
query relating to this preparation, ZL. Anzutsson (New 
York) writes that a syrup much used in Norway un- 
der the name of Syrupus Pectoralis Gallicus, may be 
the article sought for by our inquirer. It is made 
as follows: 


Sulphate of morphia........... ... 2 grains. 
Hypophosphite of lime........ 1 drachm. 
Bitter almond water...... ........ 1 ny 
WALOr or einaeht pe star eae 23 drachms, 
SOP OM dere seine talc ate Be es 41 . 


Dissolve the hypophosphite in the water with the 
aid of heat; then add the Sugar, and when the so- 
lution is cold the aromatic water and the sulphate of 
morphia. The dose is one teaspoonful. 


S. (ilincis).—(1.)—Dialyzed ron, as made by 
different manufacturers, greatly varies in composi- 
tion. Not only the percentage of iron, but also that 
of acid is different. It is therefore quite natural 
that the preparation should behave differently, ac- 
cording to the composition adopted by this or that 
maker. As to the causes of such changes, it is dif- 
ficult to explain them, for manufacturers are not in 
the habit of disclosing their processes. In general, 
however, it is safe to say that the less acid the so- 
lution contains, the more liable it is to gelatinize, 
and the less ferruginous taste it possesses. More 
acid has contrary effects; that is, the preparation is 
rendered at the same time more stable and less 
tasteless.  (2.)— Bleaching of Molasses 
Candy. The lighter color imparted to molasses 
candy by stretching and working while it is cooling 
is simply a mechanical effect of the air introduced 
into the mass by the operation. 


To Cut Glass Bottles.—s. 7. F. (Lebanon, 
lil.) offers the following modification of a well- 
known process. Moisten a porous cotton string 
with alcohol, and wrap it five or six times around 
the bottle; make an allowance of half an inch, as 


the bottle will break in two places, a ring of glass 
being detached. Then ignite the alcohol, and you 
will find the bottle to crack evenly and smoothly 
every time, It is easier and decidedly safer than to 


Aromaticum is | 


break the glass by heating and dipping it in cold 
water. 


S. (Harrisburg, Pa.).—Enamel for Iron 
Ware.—The published processes are given in so 
indefinite a manner as to be more in the nature of 
hints for experimenting than anything else. The 
following produces a white and harmless coating: 
Powdered flints, calcined borax, fine clay, and a lit- 
tle feldspar are finely ground together and made in- 
to a paste with water. The iron ware being cleaned 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and well washed with 
water, the paste is applied to it with a brush. While 
this is still moist, it is dusted over with a glaze com- 
posed of feldspar, carbonate of soda, borax, sulphate 
of baryta, and a little oxide of tin. The utensils are 
allowed to dry gradually, and are, lastly, heated in a 
muffle at a brightred heat, until the glaze is fused in 
a uniform manner, 


W. D. C. (Defiance, O.).—Your communication has 
been received, but it is not suitable for publication 
in Tue Druaeists CrrcuLaRr. 


A. G.(Grand Rapids, 0.).—Metrical Weights 
or Measures. We cannot say what will be the 
action of the committee in regard to their adoption 
in the coming Pharmacopeia. If they are adopted, 
the physicians and not the druggists will have the 
trouble of becoming familiar with their use. All 
that the apothecary will need to do, will be to pro- 
cure the requisite sets of weights and measures, and 
fill the prescriptions as they are written. When you 
have the weights, it is just as easy to weigh twenty- 
five centigrammes or thirty grammes as four grains 
or one ounee. 


Ff. K. (Duluth, Minn.).—Norwegian Green 
Oil is the Oleum carminativum mitus of the Nor- 
wegian Pharmacopeeia, only it is customary to color 
it green with fresh spinach leaves, or a mixture of 
turmeric and indigo, The following are the officinal 
directions: 

Milder Carminative Oil. 

Infused oil of German chamomiles. 16 ounces. 

Oil of peppermint....,........... - 1 ounce. 

Oil of caraway 6 drachms. 

infused Oil of Chamomiles. 


German chamomiles......... ....... 1 pound, 
AlCOHOLING. WR Te OLS, ML 2 pounds. 
Oliveloilye. Ae3\4 gee tase cess =a a: youre 


Macerate the chamomiles for twelve hours in the 
alcohol, add the olive oil, and digest ona vapor-bath 
untit the alcohol has evaporated. Then express 
and filter. 


W. S. (Forest City, O.).—The word ‘*Limited,? 
placed at the end of the name of English firms, 
means that the liability of the partners or stock- 
holders is diméted to a certain amount regulated by 
act of Parliament. When that word is omitted, as 
was the case with the defunct Bank of Glasgow in 
Scotland, every shareholder is liable for the debts of 
the concern, to the last penny that he may possess. 


EL. H. D, (Hillsdale, Mich.).—We know of no En 
cyclopedia of Pharmacy. ‘There is, however, an 
Encyclopedia of Chemistry now published in parts 
by Lippincott of Philadelphia. Perhaps this is the 
work to which you have reference. Under the head 
of Book Notices, it has been more than once alluded 
to in the columns of Tak Drueaists CrecuLaR. 


E. H. (New Orleans, La.), referrring to the **Wis= 
tura Pani,’ noticed last month, suggests that 
the preparation may be the Decuction blanche de 
Sydenham of the French Codex, as this contains 
bread crumbs, But we believe that another corre- 
spondent, whose communication appears in the 
Notes and Queries of the present number, is nearer 
the truth, although the information supplied by him 
is rather indefinite. 


English Earth.—In reference to this prepa- 
ration, M. #. (Alton, Til.) relates the following: 
“Some time since a lady sold receipts with a bottle 
of Complexion Beautifier to ladies of this town, one 
of the ingredients being English earth. The beau- 
tifiler was warranted to contain no lead or mineral, 
and to be harmless. On adding sulphide of potassi- 
um, the mixture gave a black precipitate or discolor- 
ation, indicating the identity of white lead or flake 
white, with ‘English earth’,”’ 

[Remarks.—The test is not conclusive of the 
presence of lead, as salts of bismuth afford the same 
reaction. To be sure they are of mineral origin, but 
they are relatively harmless. ] 


G. P. H. (Glendale, 8. C.).—The query, ‘‘ Where 
can Chew Sticks be procured?” has been already 
published in Tak Drueatsts CIRCULAR, but no an- 
swer was eyer received, 


M. (Palestine, Texas).—P yrophosphate of 
fron and Quinia with Phosphoric 
Acid. Mixtures of composition nearly idéntical 
with that of the one described in your letter, are 
said to be impossible to obtain clear, no matter what 
may be the manipulation resorted to. 


Morphia Eating.—y. 17 (Winston, N. C.) 
writes: ‘‘Ican beat your account of ‘large doses of 
morphia * in the February number. Aman recently 
died here, aged twenty five years, who in health was 
accustomed to take thirty grains of morphia at a 


dose, and when sick, a dose of fifty grains produced 
scarcely any effect. Even that did not kill him, for 
he died of another disease.” In answer toa query 
from our correspondent, we reply that Camphor- 
ated Oil is generally understood here to mean the 
same thing as the Liniment of Camphor of the 
Pharmacopeia. 

A. & R. (Suspension Bridge, N. Y.) and J. M. (Go- 
shen, Ind.).—From all appearances the prescriptions 
alluded to belong to the same species as the ‘‘Halish 
Sativa” or ‘ Corassa Compound” swindles that 
have been more than once noticed in former num- 
bers of THE Druaaists CircuLar. Some of the 
fantastic drugs haye names which sound quite fa- 
miliar, 

H. W. (Cincinnati, O.).—Sponges for Strain- 
ing Syrups have long been used by druggists al- 
most everywhere. They are advantageous in some 
cases, but cannot be compared for rapidity of action 
and perfect clearness of product with a good Canton 
flannel strainer covered with paper pulp. 


A. 7. (Hotchkissville, Conn.).—_Mistura Ferri 
et Conii. The following is used in “ Eclectic” 
practice; it is possibly the preparation desired: 

Conium Mixture. 


Precipitated carbonate of iron..... 10 drachms. 
Solid extract of conium............ 5. Sa 
Tincture of tolu—... so.-s eames ees 6 ounces. 
Or ofcinnanon.-- 1 | eee 10 drops. 
Oil of wintergreen.......... Re Uy ee 
White sugar......55.4.. aE}. Ss Sob 2 ounces. 
Madeira wine. zai. p2}as6% « ase oes 
Water 53537. 5450s Sark, «apenas od 6.5 & 


Mix together, and let macerate fora week. It is 
not stated whether the mixture should be strained 
or not. The medicine is recommended in dyspepsia, 
attended with irritation of the stomach, pyrosis, or 
in an excitable state of the system caused by debili- 
ty. The dose is from one drachm to half an ounce, 
three to six times a day before eating. 


J. M. D. (Titusville, Fla.).—(1.)—The formula for 
Dextrine Mucilage, given last June in Tux 
Drveaists CrrouLaR, usually produces a good pre- 
paration, provided, of course, dextrine of good 
quality be employed. You fail to explain in what 
respect your mucilage was defective. Another re- 
ceipt, somewhat different, is printed in the Motes 
and Queries of the present number. (2.)—To name 
the plant in question, the stems, some leaves, and 
one or two perfect flowers are necessary. 


A, @. D. (Mt. Clemens, Mich.).—(1.)Syrup of 
Phosphate of Iron, Quinia and Strych- 
nia: 


Sulphate of iron.......... Kas gael 5 drachms. 
Phosphate of soda ....... BASS Ss. 1 ounce. 
Sulphate of qninia. >... 2 aso. ee 192 grains. 
Strychnia rss cou nae Fat es 
Diluted phosphoric acid..... . 14 ounces. 
WICC BUPAT  n-. .cacaii sae on eee 14-38) 
Ammonia, ( 


7 oq (eeesecees Of each, sufficient. 
Sulphuric acid, } 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron in one ounce of boil- 
ing water, and the phosphate of soda in two ounces, 
Mix the solutions, and wash the precipitated phos- 
phate of iron until the washings are tasteless. With 
sufficient sulphuric acid dissolve the sulphate of 
quinia in two ounces of water, and precipitate the 
quinia with the slightest possible excess of ammo- 
nia. Wash carefully the precipitated alkaloid. 
Dissolve in the phosphoric acid the phosphate of 
iron, the quinia, and the strychnia, then add the su- 
gar, and lastly dissolve it without heat. This is the 
process known as Aitken’s Formula. It works well 
in moderately skilful hands, the only precaution to 
observe being to be sure to use the pure tribasi¢ 


phosphoric acid made from phosphorus, and not the ~ 


complex mixture obtained from the glacial phos- 
phoric acid of the market. (2..—Syrup of Pyro- 
phosphate of Iron, if well prepared, is not 
more liable to fermentation than simple syrup. It is 
only apt to darken by age, and for this change DO 
remedy isknown. If your syrup ferments, it is the 
result of some faulty manipulation. Either the sugar 
is in insufficient quantity, or the bottles are imper- 
fectly closed, or want of cleanliness has allowed fer- 
mentive germs to contaminate the preparation. Any 
one of these causes would start fermentation even 
in simple syrup. 

Development of Heat in Recently 
Powdered Gum Myrrh.—N.H./.(Baltimore, 
Md.) thus relates his experience with gum myrrh: 
“Some time since, wishing to use coarsely powdered 
gum myrrh, I directed five pounds to be beaten in 
an iron mortar. This was done in a moderately 
warm and dry cellar, and the powder placed in a 
paper bag, and set on a shelf near the window. The 
whole operation was completed at about 7 o'clock in 
the evening. The temperature of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the myrrh must haye fallen to about 50° 
F. during the night. The next moming I was sur- 
prised to find that the gum had become heated, and 
on boring the mass to the centre, and inserting a 
thermometer, I was still more astonished to note a 
temperature of 136° F, I repeated the experiment 
upon a like quantity of the same drug, submitting it~ 
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_ precisely the same conditions as the first parcel. 
he package was examined at about 12 at night, but 
o change of temperature could be noticed. At 9 
‘clock, the following morning (the same hour of 
ve day the first parcel was examined), the centre of 
1e mass—for mass it was, the particles having co- 
ered—marked a temperature of 175° F. Can you 
xplain this phenomenon ?” 

[ANswer.— A precisely similar case was noticed 
: Tuk Drueaisrs Crou.ar of December, 1876. 
ry. E. N. Butt, of London, England, having pow- 
sred a quantity of gum myrrh for the purpose of 
ceparing some tincture, left it over night on the 
yper on which it had been sifted. The following 
.orning the powder was found to have formed a 
ardlump. This was again powdered, and placed 
rn a paper bag. Some twenty minutes after, on pro- 
reding to use it, the bag was noticed to be warm, 
jad the temperature rapidly increasing. A ther- 
,ometer being introduced into the mass, the mer- 
lary quickly rose from 62° F.to 108° F., and on 
moving the powder from the bag, the heat of the 
wer portion was found so great that the hand 
ould searcely bear it. The development of heat 
as attributed to a rapid oxidation of the oleoresin 
\rhen freshly exposed to the air. The explanation 
‘ppeais plausible enough, but it is supported by no 
xperiments. } 


| §. (Toledo, O.).—According to the Dispensatory, 
olden sulphur is the sulphide of antimony produced 
ben, after the spontaneons subsidence of kermes 
\ineral, an acid is added to the mother waters. Its 
\\d pharmacopeeial name was Sulphur auratum an- 
|monii. The precipitated sulphide of antimony, 
| nltmonium sulphuratum, on the contrary, is made 
iy adding the acid before the kermes has separated, 
jad contains therefore both golden sulphur and 
jeemes. There seems to be no difficulty in under- 
janding the Dispensatory’s definition. 

| 
|W. H. K. Undianapolis, Ind.).—(1.)—Wime ot 
epsine may be made as follows: 


Saccharated pepsine .............. 2 drachms. 
Distilled. water... ...... 60000 ..0.5. 1 ounce. 
IIMA, ALE kale ods ts Liele SE% 10 drachms, 
PERO its ere ary Sais oid) hte bd rd be 4 x 
PEED NV INIO? s+ ecarted 5 pSidd ss) ace 8 ounces. 


|Dissolve the pepsine in the water, with a few 
ops of muriatic acid, add the sugar, then the wine, 
id lastly, the alcohol. Filter if necessary. (2.)— 
‘0 Disguise the Tuste of Quinia, the 
| lowing preparations are recommended: Elixir of 
\indelion, elixir of yerba santa, aromatic syrup of 
orice, aromatic syrup of yerba ganta, and aromatic 
ixir of licorice. The formula of the first was given 
the last November number of Tur Drua@ists 
|CROULAR, and the others, except the last, are to be 
‘und in the volume beginning with the present 
var. The last elixir may be made as follows: 
Aromatic Elixir of Licorice. 


iaREPE POOL... Lek 32 ounces, 

WORRAWAY BECK. 00.2... 0585. es coes 6 drachms. 

IBEEPOIBG s viel. cove vecdececcctescss a Ue 

GREG Soo ee vee ee fo ues ees 1021 Af 

| RIMATIOMG Oe. Sil ees said sss oe oe 1Ghae* 

| SC Oe ee 16 pints. 
USE, Lie ccc s dalcsasleoe cs CF 
PIMCIBODAD 2st oc sicsececceseees 80 troy ounces, 


Macerate the aromatics, properly comminuted, 
ith two pints of alcohol and one pint of water for 
sven days, frequently agitating ; transfer them toa 
ereolator, and when the liquid ceases to drop, add 
/iough of the same menstruum to complete three 
‘ints of percolate. Digest the licorice with the wa- 
vr for two hours, then bring to the boiling point, and 
/oil for fifteen minutes; when cold express strong- 
/, and mix the decoction with the aromatic perco- 
| te; set aside for twenty-four hours, and filter. 
ix the sugar with the filtrate, agitate till it is dis- 
»lyed, add the remainder of the alcohol, and filter 
gain. (3.)—The liniment in question is unknown 
us. 


| 0. R. A, (Manitowoc, Wis.).— We have no complete 
)st of Toe Drucaists CrrcuLar unbound, and only 
ne or two sets bound. 


T. M. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—(j)—Hypophos- 
hite of Lime. We know of no other process 
© making the salt than that described in the Dis- 
/*nsatory. It offers no practical difficulty, only it 
hes! be a little wasteful, but we believe there is no 
| her way known at present. (2.)—You should ad- 
|ess the gentleman himself. 


Paraffined Corks, —Lewis C. Flanagan, 
Vorth Cambridge, Mass.) makes the following re- 
arks concerning the advantage of the process: 
The reported utility of paraffined corks may be 
lalified, for if a tapered cork be immersed in 
elted paraffine, it will be found difficult to keep it 
“mly in the neck of the bottle, as frequently it will 
ide up as often as it is pressed down. But by dip- 
ing both ends only, and allowing a ring of velvet 
irface to remain at the proper point, the difficulty 
avoided, Corks so treated may be used for dis- 
|ensing water of ammonia, tincture of iron, tincture 
|t iodine, and also citrate of magnesia. When the 
orer qualities of cork are used, the parafline is use- 
Ulin preyenting the dust from being washed out 
to the liquid. To relieye the greasy appearance of 


the corks, sealing wax may be used, or the top end 
and sides stained with aniline red before the dip 
ping.” 


English Earth.—Z. Douglas (Hillsboro, Ill.), 
in answer to a query relating to the above, writes as 
follows: ‘ English earth is English precipitated 
chalk. It is also called Hnglish crown. Lenclose a 
formula for preparing a face wash: 

English Earth Face Wash. 

Emolish Garth. coi. ess osincsh ones 6 ounces, 


BAY TUM 5.5.05 aicisinssiegmen pete anal ai As 
RPL V COMING Fek- 0 osia,. dn knot eapcta seated 1 ounce. 
Powdered. DOLaks ss ocscno bith fs =.ctalhe s8 2drachms. 
Extract of violet)... cic. 1. pice ses Sey 


Distilled water ......:.. .. ..... -». 2 pints. 

Rub the glycerine and the earth in amortar until 
a smooth paste is obtained, then add the other in- 
gredients.”’ 

Similar information concerning the nature of Eng- 
lish earth was received from C. H. Fickardt ( Circle- 
ville, O.). 


R.( Washington, D.C.)._Concentrated Tinc=- 
tures and Powders. The processes by which 
these preparations are obtained are kept secret by 
the manufacturers. 


H. ©. K. (Hudson, Mich.).—The following ap- 
peared in Tue Druaatsts CrRoULAR in 1867: 
waste which will Adhere to any Sub- 


stance, 
Sugar of lead’... ws. te eee ee 20 grains. 
TUG ae cticitetelivicisle scae.siee sole sile aisles 720 by 
GUT ATADICS «soe: ceric scisduice sane .. 2 ounces. 
Vihteal BOUL acetic < (o-peiselceeeciele 1 pound. 


Water, sufiicient. 

Dissolve the gum arabic in two quarts of warm 
water; when cold, mix in the wheat flour, and add 
the sugar of lead and alum dissolved in water. 
Place the whole on the fire, stirring constantly, and 
take it off when it shows signs of ebullition. Let it 
cool, and the paste is made. If the paste is too 
thick, add to it some gum water to bring it to the 
proper consistence. 


American QOil.—In answer toa query relating 
to the nature of the above oil, thus named by Danish 
customers, Z. H. (Chicago, ill.) writes that it is a 
translation of the Danish Amerikansk olie, the com- 
mon name in Denmark for castor oil. The Swedes 
call it Rivin ofa. 

We are indebted for similar information to H. M. 
W. (Dobbs’ Ferry, N. ¥.), L. K. (New York), and L. 
A. D.(U. S. Navy). 


H. C. (New York).— There is, to our knowledge, 
no special work on Perfumed Waters, but the sub- 
ject is treated in all good books on perfumery. 
Among these we may mention Snively’s ‘* Manufac- 
ture of Perfumes,” and Christiani’s ‘‘Perfumery and 
Kindred Arts.” They can be procuredfrom John 
Newton, 36 Beekman Street. 


R. (Montreal, Canada).—Brewer’s Pitch. 
The material used here by brewers for coating the 
inside of beer barrels, is a sort of purified pitch kept 
for sale by dealers in brewers’ supplies. It is ap- 
plied hot to the barrels thoroughly dried. Various 
varnishes might possibly answer as well, but they 
would probably be more expensive without being 
more efficient. 


J. F. R. (Culpeper, Va.).— Oleate of Mer- 
cury. The preparation which you obtained from 
the house mentioned in your letter, was, no doubt, 
just as represented, a solution representing twenty 
per cent. of red oxide of mercury. Citrine ointment 
cannot be said to be the same thing as oleate of 
mercury; very probably some of the oleate is 
formed during the manipulation, but the ointment 
contains other substances besides. 


H. G. (Kansas) To Recover Silver from 
Photographers’? Papers, burn the paper, 
and ignite it strongly till all the organic matter is 
destroyed. Heat the ashes with pure nitric acid, 
add distilled water to the solution, and filter it 
through paper. To the filtrate add muriatic acid till 
a precipitate no longer appears. Collect the pre- 
cipitate, wash it with distilled water, and after dry- 
ing it mix it with several times its weight of dry 
carbonate of soda. Transfer the mixture to a cru- 
cible, and heat it to a bright red heat for about ten 
minutes. When cold, the crucible is broken, and 
the pure silver found in the shape of a white button. 
Another method for reducing the silver is to mix 
the chloride of silver with finely granulated zinc, 
and to moisten the whole with dilute sulphuric acid. 
After twenty-four hours, the excess of zinc is dis- 
solved out by means of the game acid, and the resi- 
due, well washed with hot water,'is pure silver in 
the shape of a black powder. It can then be either 
melted or transformed into nitrate of silver. 


H. 7.P. (Philadelphia).—The receipt of your for- 
mula is thankfully acknowledged, but a similar one 
was printed in the February number of Tue Drue- 
qists CrrcuLar. Yours, it is true, slightly differs 
in unimportant particulars, but we fear that to pub- 
lish it would only tend to confuse our readers. The 
formula already printed was supplied by a number 
of correspondents, who all agreed as to the ingredi- 


| ents and their proportions. 


We therefore think 
ourselves justified in considering this as the more 
generally accepted receipt. 

M. C. F. (Baltimore, Md.).—The preparations 
called Waters by perfumers, are not distilled waters, 
but alcoholic solutions of various essential oils. Be- 
low we give the two formulas named in your com- 
munication. They will give you an idea of the way 
in which other kinds might be made. 

Verbena Water. 


Ollefverbe a: ive .cecccct eyes. . 8drachms. 


ss JOMOWM scene ener c ate teres c 1 drachm, 
#6) mMmeTOML TLE Saar. sie oeehwe sites 5G $ 
Tincture of orris root... .......... 1 ounce. 

x tonka beans....... ... 4 drachms. 
BIGOHG! Oa. aden dt comer e ht ate 12 ounces. 
Orange flower water..... ........- Say 

Geranium Water, 
Oil of rose geranium... ........- 1 ounce 
Tincture of orris root. ........0++<s b ag 

be MUA Kern erwele ssiartetarcisie © 2 drachms. 
SCONE? Meta erent opcatie vic, wala, @slajeaiowns 2 pints. 
TORE SWRUOE oie sagen wei onetime 4 ounces. 


Dialyzed fron Precipitated by Cold. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

We had standing in the cellar a quart bottle, filled 
with a solution of dialyzed iron, prepared according 
to a mode given in Tar Drua@cists CrrouLaR, and 
avery good preparation it was. During the cold 
weather in January, the cold also penetrated the 
cellar. One day when IJooked after the frozen 
medicated waters, 1 also noticed that the dialyzed 
jron was frozen; there was a dark, brownish-black 
column in the centre and in the periphery clear ice. 
I took the bottle to the prescription room, where in 
a few hours the ice thawed out, -the iron falling to 
the bottom, as the ice melted, in small particles, 
like flakes of snow falling to the ground. It ap- 
pears that the iron being separated from the freez- 
ing molecules of water at the periphery is forced 
toward the centre, forming a more and more con- 
centrated solution, until at last, when the water is 
all, or nearly all frozen, the iron is precipitated, but 
kept in its place by the ice until the latter is melted. 
The precipitate is soluble in hydrochloric acid, as 
might be expected. c.8. 

Towa, February, 1879. 


To Soften Hard Extraets, 
To The Druggisis Circular: 

One of the greatest annoyances met with in the 
compounding of medicines is to find an extract too 
hard to be incorporated by the ordinary process in a 
pill mass or ointment, and not hard enough to be re- 
duced to powder. I know of scarcely anything so 
well calculated to make one lose his equanimity as 
that of preparing a pill mass in the composition of 
which enters an extract which has become hard and 
intractable. For the benefit of those who have not 
found as good, or a better plan of managing this dif- 
ficulty, I suggest one which I have found conveni- 
ent, effective, and satisfactory for reducing such ex- 
tracts to a working consistence. Break or cut the 
extract into small pieces, lay it loosely in an ordi- 
nary coffee strainer, set this in a tin cup witha little 
water in the bottom (I find a pint measure to answer 
a good purpose), boil slowly, and in a little while 
the steam passing up through the strainer and the 
extract resting thereon, will have softened it so 
that a little rubbing on the tile or in a mortar will 
reduce it to a good consistence. Wm. L. TURNER, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to proprie- 
tary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
mul are not likely to be obtained: M. A. 7’. ( Ches- 
tertown, Md.), J. EB. (Dunkirk, N.Y.), M. W. (Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.), B. T. C. (Philadelphia), and M. OC. 
(Chicago, Ill.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

0. R. A. (Manitowoc, Wis.) wishes to obtain some 
information in regard toa Botanical Journal 
about to be issued in Ulm, Germany. He saw a no- 
tice of it in a German paper, but no address was 
given. 

N. O. A. (Roseville, lil.) asks: “Is Hoffman’s Red 
Drops mentioned in the lust number of Taz Crrcu- 
LAR the same preparation as the one called by 
Swedes Hoffmann’s Anodyne and Heart 
Strengthening Drops?” 


A. W. (Cincinnati, O.) desires to know how to 
to transfer a photograph from paper to glass, 80 
that the paper being entirely removed, a clear im- 
pression be left on the glass. Another condition 
not easily fulfilled, is that the image will not fade. 

Tela (Baltimore, Md.) would like to know where 
an analysis of the Common Cucumber can 
be found, 

W. A. I. (Kokomo, Ind.).—“‘ What kind of wax 
is used by manufacturers in making strings for 
bows in archery, and Waxed Fish Lines ? 
I haye been using yellow beeswax, but it is not 
adhesive enough, 
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The “ Corrassa Compound.” 


Jupeine from the number of inquiries 
received from correspondents in regard to 
the above and other similar prescriptions, 
it appears as if there is scarcely a druggist 
that has not been at some time puzzled by 
some mixture of the sort. The modus 
operandi is very similar in all cases, and 
has been alluded to more than once in for- 
mer numbers of THE DrueGists CrRcu- 
LAR, when the ‘‘ Sands of Life”? man was 
in flourishing business. It is always the 
story of some returned missionary who has 
discovered in far off dands a marvellous 
compound to cure consumption or some 
less creditable’ complaints, and offers to 
send the formula for nothing to all suffer- 
ers.. His sole object is to benefit humanity; 
he seeks only the blessing of an approving 
conscience, but supplies nis victim with a 
formula that no druggist can understand, 
offering at the same time to forward the 
medicine himself for the modest sum. of 
three dollars anda half. In the case of 
the Oorrassa Compound, the circular is 
signed by Rev. Joseph T. Inman, Station 
D, Bible House. He says that, after hay- 
ing been pastor of a church in Jamaica, 
L. L., he sailed for Brazil on the ship Rein- 
deer, Captain K. I. Marsh. There he de- 
voted his time to the study of plants, and 
learned the virtues of this wonderful com- 
pound. He then publishes letters from 
Dr. J. W. Watson, of Ormond Place, Lon- 
don, Dr. R. OC. Thonet, of the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, Paris, and Dr. W. G. 
Greenfield, of New York, lauding the 
medicine to the skies. 

Six months ago the Sun (New York) 
refused the advertisement, and lately over- 
hauled the reverend gentleman, with the 
following result, which we quote from its 
columns: 

“‘ After careful investigation, we have 
ascertained that the Rev, Joseph T. Inman 
isa myth. The name of Dr. W.G. Green- 
field does not appear in the New York Di- 
rectory, and we are satisfied that he is also 
amyth. Dr. R. C. Thonet, of Paris, and 
Dr. J. W. Watson, of London, may be 
placed in the same category. We have in- 
quired amony the oldest inhabitants of 
Jamaica, and can find no trace of the Rey. 
Joseph T. Inman. The ship Reindeer, on 
which he says he sailed to South America, 
must have been the Flying Dutchman, 
for there is no record of its arrival in any 
port. We took the recipe to experienced 
druggists, and all agreed that there were 
no such herbs in the Pharmacopw@ia. Some 
of the clerks said that country druggists 
slapped up bogus prescriptions and sold 
them to anxious inquirers at a good price. 

‘Tere is not and has not been a ‘ Sta- 
tion D, Bible House,’ for years. The ten- 
ants of the Bible House complain bitterly. 
The ‘direction is only advertised because 
the use of the words‘ Bible House’ gives 
the reader a false impression, and adds 
force to the pretended religious character 
of the pretender, Joseph I’. Inman. The 
office in St. Mark’s Place is run by two 
young fellows. They dress nobbily, wear 
tine diamonds, and look more like sporting 
men than doctors.” 

In regard to the value of the compound 
itself, the Sun prints the following letter 
from a correspondent, which tells a story 
quite different from that of the printed cer- 
tificates: 

‘«T first consulted all the druggists, most 
of the physicians, and all the materias 
medicas in Salt Lake City, and not one had 
ever heard of the medicine. I then sent 
the Rev. J. T. Inman $3.50, and received 
in return three ounces of a powder, partly 
vegetable, but containing some powerful 
mineral corrosive poison, the effects of 
which were horrible to contemplate, pro- 
ducing nervous tremors and severely injur- 
ing the digestive organs. In my case, it 
required six months to recover from the 
effects. Can the Bible House sanction such 
iniquitous rascality ?” 


eo? 


To Color Zinc. 


THE metal must be quite pure, as must 
also the materials of which the following 
bath is composed: 


Tartrate Of GOppel. .,.<..% 5» 30 parts. 
Caustic potassa........ APS TEP 
Distilled “water, 5 «2. Nene « s0 400 ‘S 


After being submitted for two minutes to 
the action of this bath, the zine takes a 
violet tint; after three minutes’ immersion, 
it becomes a deep blue; in four-and-a-half 
minutes, green; in six-and.a-half minutes, 
golden yellow ; and in eight-and-a-half 
minutes, purple. 
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New York College of Pharmacy. 
Tae Lecture Session, which 
March 8th, has been attended by 240 stu- 
dents. 


ments, and are candidates for examination 
and graduation. 

‘The days of examination are March 4th, 
6th, 8th, 10th, 11th, and 12th. 
annual commencement will be held at 
Chickering Hall, Tuesday, March 18th. 

Prof. P. W. Bedford having offered a 
prize to the student of the Junior Class 
who should pass the best examination in 
Pharmacy, forty-two competed for the 
same on February 20th. The name of the 
successful candidate andthe prize will be 
announced in our next issue, it not having 
been decided at the time we go to press. 

The semi-centennial of this College will 
be celebrated in April, and it will doubt- 
less be a very pleasant reunion. The Se- 
retary of the College, Mr. H. A. Cassabeer, 
Jr., would be very glad to receive the P.O. 
address of any of the older members and 
graduates of the College who have not 
been actively identified with the College 
during recent years. 

The Alumni of the College will hold 
their annual meeting and social gathering 
with the graduating class (probably) March 
17th at the College. 

pe ——__ 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE annual meeting of the Society was 
held in the usual place, on February 11th, 
at 3 P.M. About forty members were 
present. 

Dr. Menninger called attention to a new 
kind of prescription scales in which, in- 
stead of weights, sliding riders are used. 
The apparatus is simple, very convenient 
for weighing grains and drachms, and only 
costs ten dollars. 

Dr. Squibb said the principle of the 
scales was not new, but still a good one. 
The only objection is the liability to mis- 
takes for those who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the working of the two slid- 
ing riders, each of which has a different 
value. One accustomed to the ordinary 
beam or platform scales and weights must 
give these all his attention to avoid errors 
in weighing. 

This disadvantage was admitted, but 
was thought to be compensated by the 
low price of the implement, less than half 
that of Becker’s scales of the same size. 

The annual reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer showed that the Society is com- 
posed of 152 members. The receipts dur- 
ing the year from annual dues amounted 
to $129, and from initiation fees, to $30, 
which, with $5 of interest, represented a 
total of $164. The expenses during the 
same time were $110.65. Adding the bal- 
ance to the amount previously on hand, 
the total fund was $286.45, tree of all 
debt. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was then proceeded with, and resulted 
as follows: 

President, Louis E. Nicot ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, G. M. Baker, W. P. Deforest, L. D. 
Sheets ; Secretary, E. A. Sayre ; Assistant 
Secretary, L. T. Perkins ; Vensors, G. C. 
Close, H. M. Gross, C. G. Curtis; 7'rustees, 
G. A. Newman, J. Macdonald, T. Jones, 
J. H. Benjamin, B. V. B. Livingston. 

A yote of thanks to the retiring Presi- 
dent ended the meeting. 

see 


Pharmaceutical Association for New 
York. 
Yo the Druggists of New York State ; 

In the February number of THE Drue- 
GisfS CIRCULAR, the undersigned issued a 
letter urging the formation of a Pharma- 
ceutical Association in this State, and in- 
vited druggists in its various sections to 
address him on the subject, stating their 
views and also their suggestions as to the 
most available location tor holding a meet- 
ing, should it be deemed desirable to call 
such a gathering. 

To an open letter of this kind, it cannot 
be expected that replies would be received 
as freely as if it were a personal communi- 
cation mailed direct to each individual, yet 
the number of favorable letters is sufficient 
to justify the belief, that such an organiza- 
tion of the fraternity 7s desired by a large 
and excellent portion of druggists, and that 
the project meets with great favor. Hada 
personal letter been addressed to the drug- 
gists of our State there is no doubt that a 
very much larger number of favorable replies 
would have come to hand, but the writer 
desired to know the general feeling. on the 


closes | 


Eighty-seven students of the Senior | 
Class have complied with the usual require- | 


The 50th | 


[ March, 1879, 


subject, before seeking more active co- 
operation. 


As there is now every possible prospect 


of the organization being formed and a} 


meeting held in the latter part of May, the 
writer earnestly desires that all who favor 
the project will correspond with him, and 
also aid by co-operation with those who 
shall join in calling the proposed meeting. 
In order that the project may not be mis- 
understood, as well as to answer some in- 
quiries, the following information is given 
as to its object and membership: 

Its object should be to improve and ele- 
vate the character of our profession ; to 
unite the reputable druggists of the State; 
to foster the education of those who are 
learning our art, to stimulate the talent of 
those who are engaged in pharmacy, and 
by social annual gatherings to advance the 
best interests of our calling. 

Its membership should be liberal ; that 
is, it should include all who desire to join 
the organization, that have had not less 
than three years’ practical experience in a 
store where drugs and medicines are com- 
pounded and sold as the leading business of 
said store. 

The membership dues should not exceed 
two dollars per annum, and even less if a 
smaller sum will cover the necessary 
expenses of the annual meeting, printing 
reports, postage, etc. 

In a letter which appears in New Reme- 
dies, the writer hinted that Saratoga might 
likely be selected as the place for calling 
the meeting, but recent letters urge a more 
western city as meeting the convenience of 
a larger number. 

Already the writer has received the as- 
surance of numerous well-known druggists 
toroughout the State that they will co-op- 
erate in the formation of a pharmaceutical 
organization, and will. meet whenever and 
wherever it may be agreed upon. 

A more general response is desirable, and 
every druggist who reads this is requested 
to consider it a personal appeal to himself, 
to respond whether he will aid the work by 
membership, if organized, and also to 
mention whether he can attend the pro- 
posed meeting for organization, and in 
what manner he can aid the work among 
the reputable druggists of his locality. 

P. W. Beprorp, 
P. O. Box 1,738, or 10 Gold St., New York. 


oe 


Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE third annual meeting of this body 
occurred in Hartford, Feb. 5th, the mem- 
bers assembling in the very cheerful rooms 
of the Odd-Fellows, in the Phcenix Build- 
ing. 

President H. H. Osgood, of Norwich, 
called the meeting to order at 10 o’clock, and 
on roll call, thirty-three members answered 
to their names. Subsequent arrivals made 
the attendance fully fifty members. Over 
sixty new members were elected at this 
and the later sessions, one of the newly 
elected members being a lady pharma- 
ceutist. H. B. Steele, M.D., was elected 
an honorary member. i, 

President Osgood read the annual ad- 
dress, calling particular attention to the 
relation they sustained toward the ques- 
tion of sales of alcohol, and also the efforts 
of the Association in trying to secure a 
pharmacy act for the State. 


The Treasurer, G. P. Chandler, of Hart- 
ford, gave the very satisfactory informa- 
tion of receipts and expenditures, and 
after all bills to date had been paid, there 
was a balance on hand of $394.36, which 
report was subsequently audited and 
found correct. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
showed 99 members on the roll at the 
opening of the meeting, there having been 
one resignation and two deaths during the 
year; commented on the work of the 
past year; made some particular sugges- 
tions as to expenses incurred in behalf -of 
the Association, and how these expenses 
should be defrayed; and closed by a most 
excellent tribute to the memory of Alfred 
Daggett, former secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Committee on Legislation, in their 
report, told their experience before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the State Legislature, 
and their grief that the Pharmacy Act had 
not become a law. ‘ 

Considerable discussion followed on the 
merits of the law. Subsequently the 
changes proposed in the Pharmacy Act 
were explained, and by a vote of the Asso- 
ciation the same committee were continued 
(with an additional member), and were 


authorized to obtain a Pharmacy Act, if pos- 
sible, and to make such amendments as 
might be necessary to secure it. 

At the afternoon session the election of 
officers resulted as follows: 

President, H. H. Osgood, of Norwich; 
Vice Presidents, 8. R. McNary, Hartford, 
R. Wells, New Haven; Secretary, F. K. 
Wilcox, Waterbury; Zreasurer, G. P. 
Chandler, Hartford. 

A Committee to report upon the Exhibit 
of Chemical and Pharmaceutical articles 
was named by the President: F. Chapin, 
Hartford; F. K. Wilcox, Waterbury; N. 
D. Sevin, Norwich. 

Mr. A. F. Wood, of New Haven, read 
report as Delegate to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, which met in At- 
lanta, Nov. 26th. 

The President named as Delegates to the 
next annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, with power to 
appoint substitutes if they failed to serve: 
8. Goodrich, Hartford; A. F. Wood, New 
Haven; T F. Main, New Britain; D. 
Phelps, West Winsted; W. A. Thompson, 
Norwich. 

As a committee to draw up a code of 
ethics, and report to the next annual meet- 
ing, the chair appointed L. I. Munson, A. 
F. Wood, 8. Goodrich. <A report was read 
by Thos. F. Main of the committee on 
private formula in common use in the 
State, which was accepted and ordered 
printed. 

The queries which had been accepted at 
last previous annual meeting were called 
for, and the reading of the replies to the 


queries was alternated with business 
matters. 
The following committees were an- 


nounced by the President: Executive Com- 
mittee: L. I. Munson, A. F. Wood, S. R. 
McNary. Committee on Progress of Phar- 
macy: T. F. Main, J. K. Williams, N. 
Dikeman. The name of Prof. P. W. 
Bedford was presented by the Executive 
Committee for honorary membership and 
carried. Prof. Bedford thanked the As 
sociation for the honor conferred upon 
him, and made some remarks upon the 
various topics that had come up at the 
sessions for discussion, as also alluding at 
some length to the great necessity for 
better education of the young men who are 
growing up in the business. 

The Executive Committee was also re- 
quested to secure, during the year, such 
local formulz as were useful and obtain 
able, and report same at next annual meet- 
ing. 

‘After some discussion upon the Phar- 
macy Act now before the Legislature, and 
the expression of the members present on 
this bill, the Executive Committee stated 
that there was no further business to be 
presented. The Association then voted to 
adjourn, to meet in the City of New 
Haven, the first Wednesday in February, 
1880, at 10 o’clock. 

Appended is a brief abstract of the re- 
plies to queries. 

“What position should the members of 
this Association take in regard to the sale 
and use of proprietary medicines ?” 

Reply by E. W. Thompson, New Bri- 
tain. 

The writer discussed at some length both 
the moral and financial sides of the ques- 
tion. ‘‘No pharmaceutist is justified in 
recommending or forcing these goods upon 
the public, as, independently of his being 
in ignorance of their composition or their 
components being a matter of ‘conjecture, 
few are competent to make a _ correct 
diagnosis of the case, and apply the proper 
patent cure-all.” Alluding at some length 
to the practice of selling these articles 
below the usual retail prices, and its de- 
moralizing tendency, he suggests as a 
remedy the formation of local associations 
in each city or town to maintain a fair and 
uniform price which shall be remunerative 
in a business point of view, and states that 
in two cities of the State this has been 
done with success. He considers ‘‘it is a 
part of the legitimate business of the phar- 
maceutist to supply the demand of the 
public for all kinds of proprietary medi- 
cines, provided they are not intended for 
illegal or illegitimate purposes. He should 
abstain, however, from advertising, recom- 
mending, or forcing them on the public, 
and under no circumstances is he justified 
in turning them into a cheap advertising 
medium, . . . which tends to demoralize 
and lower the tone of our business.” 

“Ts the practice of prescribing over the 
counter consistent with the profession and 
occupation of a pharmaceutist 2” 

Responded to by E. 8. Sykes, Hartford. 

After alluding to the many classes of 


calls upon the pharmaceutist for informa- 
tion and advice, he concluded that in sim- 
ple troubles, which a¢d not require a second 
inquiry, the pharmaceutist might legiti- 
mately advise the necessary remedy, but 
otherwise they should be referred to a 
physician. 

““The manufacture and sale of pharma- 
ceutical preparations by wholesale drug- 
gists and others,— what is its effect upon 
the proper education and training of the 
pharmaceutist of the future ?” 

Responded to by N. Dikeman, of Water- 
bury. 

The writer deprecated the general use of 
the ready-made medicines now being so 
largely forced upon the pharmaceutist, by 
the unfortunate influence of salesmen 
(selected for suavity of manners, strength of 
cheek, and flexibility of tongue) upon phy- 
sicians who were but too easily led to use 
these articles to the damage of the phar- 
maceutist, not only financially, but also in 
those incentives which would, under other 
circumstances, give our young men better 
opportunities to acquaint themselves with 
practical details of manufacturing. The 
demand for goods of special manufacturers. 
led to a mutiplication of stock on hand, 
and tended to degrade our calling to that of 
simply selling merchandise. The effect 
upon the pharmacy of the future would be 
a decided increase in the number of half 
educated apothecaries, and make our call- 
ing a mere traffic in pills, elixirs, fluid ex- 
tracts, and patent medicines. 

‘“Can an elixir be made from calisaya 
bark which will contain in one pint all the 
alkaloids present in a troy ounce of the 
bark, and be capable of dissolving iron 
salts without precipitation ?” 

Replied to by T. F. Main, New Britain. 

After referring to the many formulas 
and devices which have been used to 4 
tain such a preparation, the writer pro- 
poses to obtain the alkaloids from the bark 
by a modification of the process of the U. 
8. P. for making quinia, dissolve these in 
deodorized alcohol, and convert this into an 
elixir by addition of syrup, flavoring 
material, etc. Formulas were given in 
detail for this, also for several elixirs in 
which iron salts were combined. | 

“The published formula for the pre- 
paration called beef, wine and iron, do not 
make a stable preparation, or one which 
compares favorably with that sent out by 
elixir manufacturers: Give a formula 
which will make a preparation that will 
not precipitate or spoil within a reasonable) 
time.” 

Replied to by Frederic Wilcox, Water- 
bury. 

Calling attention to the fact that there is 
no preparation of beef to be found which 
contains ALL the soluble and nutrient pro- 
perties of beef, and if there were, that this 
could not be combined either with salts of 
iron or with wine without precipitating al- 
bumen, fibrin, and other constituents of 
beef, and that such a preparation could not 
be stable, he concludes that all such arti- 
cles do not contain what they purport, 7 @.,) 
all the nutrient properties of beef. Some 
suggestions are made as to a modification) 
by which the otherwise insoluble portions 
of the beef juice might be made available, 
but no formula was offered for the present. 
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LOCAL FORMULA. © | 


Tully's Powder—commonly called Tul- 

ly’s Dover's Powder. 

Sulphate of morphia.......... 1 part. | 

Camphor in fine powder, 
Precipitated chalk, 


Pow’d licorice root, each... ...20 parts. 
Mix. 


Camphorated Dover's Powder. 


| 
Cream of tartar 2. cs. 621 ..8 parts. | 
Powdered camphor ...... oot) nn 
Powdered ipecac: sn... see 1 part. 
Powdered opium............. 1 ae | 
Mix thoroughly and pass through 4 


fine sieve. Original with Dr. Eli Ives, of 
New Haven. | 


Potter's Powder. 
Powdered prepared chalk.....6 parts. 


Powdered camphor........... 1 part. 

Carbonate of ammonia in fine 
DOWOCT 5. cho s4e0 shee . .2 parts. 
Mix. ; 


Soda Mixture. 


Syrup of rhubarb (made 
from root by infusion), 4 fl. ounces. 

Bicarbonate of soda......60 grains. 

Spirit of spearmint.......half fi. drachm. 
Mix. 

Originated by Dr. Sumner, of Hartford. 


March, 1879.] 


| Knight's Pills. 

| Powdered aloes.............. 6 parts. 
Powdered scammony......... abarsy 
Powdered gamboge.... ...... 1 part. 

| To be made into 44 grain pills. 


Oxgall Pills. 


| Purified oxgall............. 36 grains. 
BMMERTIIG INASS, « see cerns cies hopeelt a heed 

| Powdered rhubarb......... sufficient. 
} 


Make into 4} grain pills. 
Originated in 1846, by Dr. Jewett. 


Pills of Hyoscyamus Compound. 


Powdered colocynth....... 6 drachms, 
Powdered socotrine aloes. .4 Ue 
Extract hyoscyamus....... 2 ‘ 
ieatract COMIUM............- 2 “s 


Make into 240 pills. 
Originated by Dr. Chas. Hooker. 


Mistura Conit et Ferri Co. 


Extract of conium...... . 5 drachms. 
Carbonate of iron ....... 10 re 
Tincture of cinnamon com- 
\ OHH oie. ce ee .-- 2 fl. ounces. 
Oil of cassia........ ....18 drops. 
Oi] of wintergreen........ CALs 
| Tincture of tolu (2 ounces 
Sumer 1 pint).............. half fl. ounce. 
PRD ao cee ries ooo as 8 ounces. 
, Water sufficient to make one pint. 


| Originated by Dr. Wm. Tully. 
\ - oo 


| Metric System in the United States. 


THE report made by Representative 
Maish, from the Committee on Coinage, 
|Weights, and Measures, presents a con- 
densed history of the metric system, and 
assumes that the first essential thing for 
ithe civilized world is to establish at this 
itime a fixed and determined unit of inter- 
ational linear measurement. The com- 
mittee earnestly recommends the early 
passage of the House bill, introduced at 
jhe last session of this Congress to estab- 
ish the metric system in the post-oftices 
ind custom houses of the United States. 
Che metric system has already been 
.dopted, voluntarily, by the Bureau of 
Statistics, the Medical Purveyor’s Office, 
nd Coast Survey, and in some of the bu- 
‘eaus of the Treasury Department compu. 
vations are made according to this system. 


‘ 


———_e+e—_____ 
Italian-English. 


| Dr. DomENtco CutARra has just publish- 
id some folio plates illustrative of the pro- 
ess of spontaneous evolution sometimes ob- 
verved in cross presentation of the foetus. 
|n order to render it more accessible to the 
inglish readers, he has accompanied it by a 
\ranslation into our language. How far this 
vendering is idiomatical may be judged of 
ais translation of his title page, ‘‘ La Evo- 
uzione Spontanea sorpresa in atto, medi- 
inte la Congelazione,” which he renders 
‘Spontaneous Evolution caught in act 
‘hrough Corpsy Congelation !” 
———_- e—_____- 

Random Notes. 
| Ozone.—Among the new enterprises of 
he day, especially in putting up medicine 
8 specifics, we observe that ozone is 
oming to the foreground as a sort of cure 
‘fall haman ills, Oxygen, pure and sim- 
ile, from indications is likely soon to be 
oreed to take a back seat. “About ozone 
here has been since the first published 
ccounts a great deal of speculation as to 
"S mature and value. But according to 
It. Thersand, so far from being a salutary 
‘gent in diseases of the animal economy, it 
3 one of the most energetic poisons pre- 
| ares in our laboratories. Under the influ- 
nee of this gas, even when it is largely 
jiluted, the blood cells contract rapidly 
nd change their normal forms. He says 
te question of the presence of ozone in 
hae atmosphere, as well as of its activity as 

disinfectant, is not yet settled, and new 
Westigations are necessary for the precise 
= of facts. 


The Metrical System in Great Britain.— 
Js 4 curious fact that the metrical system, 
hich has been permissive in Great Britain. 
Pased to be so on the Ist of January, 1879, 
hen the new Act relating to weights and 
)easures went into force, at which date it 
came lawful to buy and sell only by 


aperial measures, among which those of 
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will recover its former dimensions when it 
is dipped into hot water. 


New way of Tanning.—A new method 
of tanning is proposed by Prof. Knapp. 
Instead of oak-bark or other similar ma- 
terial, he uses a basic ferric sulphate. To 
a boiling solution of copperas enough of 
nitric acid is added to effect a peroxidation 
of the iron, and when that is done more 
copperas is introduced. When the solution 
is cold the hides are suspended in it, and 
the desired change is produced in two or 
three days. 

Vulvar Pruritus.-R. Ol. eadii, f 2 ibe 
amyli glycerit. £%j. M. Apply. This is 
highly recommended by M. Marius Key in 
Gaz. Méd. de Paris. 

Nitrate of Silver from Silver Alloy.—lt is 
said the nitrate may be readily recovered 
from a copper alluy by dissolving the alloy 
in nitric acid, evaporating to the consist- 
ency of thick oil, and then adding concen- 
trated nitric acid. The silver salt precipi- 
tates in crystals, while the copper remains 
in solution. The crystals have to be re- 
peatedly washed in concentrated nitric 
acid, after which they contain no trace of 
copper. 

Potash from Oorn Vobs.—The natural sup- 
ply of potash is beginning to run short, 
and therefore any new and abundant source 
of so necessary an article to organic life 
becomes a matter of considerable commer- 
cial interest. Corn cobs, it is said, contain 
71s parts in 1,000 of carbonate of potash, or 
twice as much as the best kinds of wood. 
It is estimated that the whole crop of cobs 
in the United States in a year would yield 
about 60,000 tons of carbonate of potash, to 
say nothing of the chloride of potassium, 
which also exists in considerable quantity. 

Cane Sugar changed to Grape Sugar.—Iit 
is believed, as a result of observation and 
experiment, that a solution of cane sugar, 
without fermentation, will, under the influ- 
ence of light, be gradually transformed into 
glucose. Therefore, if thisis so, when cane 
sugar is thought to be adulterated with 
grape sugar, it may be, in fact, a natural 
conversion from exposure to the light. 

Treatment of Baldness.—A gentleman 
having lost nearly all his hair after fever, 


great reputation in the treatment of such 
affections. The prescription was a drachm 
of the tincture of phosphorous to one ounce 
of castor oil; the bare scalp to be rubbed 
with this mixture three times weekly for 
half an hour each time, after the skin of the 
head had been thoroughly cleansed with 
warm water without soap. In about six 
months the hair began to grow, and in a 
ear was as thick as ever, the new hair 
eing about two shades darker than it had 
been before 


Jaborandi Weakens the Heart.—It should 
not be given when the pulse is feeble and 
the system debilitated. If given to the 
patient in this condition with uremia, he 
falls into a cold perspiration, has oedema of 
the lungs, coma, and dies. 

Quinine in some instances has _pro- 
duced an exanthematous affection of the 
skin, although taken in only small quan- 
tity. In appearance the eruption some- 
what resembles scarlet fever. 

Lead Poisoning in an accidental manner 
is sometimes so obscure that the nature of 
the affection is often not even suspected. 
This may be the case from the common use 
of certain household utensils. Not long ago a 
large number of people in Paris showed 
symptoms of poisoning by lead, and after 


€ metrical system are not included. 


Prof. Tait has found that India-rubber, 
ter having been stretched for years and 
scome ee nanently strained, or if it be 
retched while warm nearly to rupture, 


diligent search it was discovered at last to 
be caused by bread from a certain bakery. 
The baker had heated his oven by fire made 
with old wood which had been frequently 
painted, and an oxide of lead being left 
when fired in the floor of the oven, in baking 
some of it was raised by the handling of 
the pans, and deposited afterwards upon 
the loaves. 

Diabetes Insipidus.—The excessive secre 
tion of urine has been cured by Dr. Da 
Costa from the administration of ergot. 
Salicylate of soda is also said to have effect- 
eda complete cure. Large doses are required. 
Half an ounce in a day is not too much, so 
it is said. We should prefer much less. 


ooo 


consulted a French doctor who had acquired | 


To Clean Old Engravings. 


THERE are many ways suggested for ac- 
complishing this object, but the following 
plan, if carefully attended to, gives good 
results. Place the prints, one or two ata 
time, in a shallow dish, and pour water 
over them until they are completely soaked 
or saturated with it; then carefully pour 
off the water, and pour on them a solution 
of chloride of lime (one part liquor calcis 
chlorate to 39 parts of water). As a gene- 
/ral rule, the stains disappear as_ if by 
| magic, but occasionally they are obstinate. 
| When that is the case, pour on the spots 
| pure liquor calcis chlorate, and if that does 
not succeed, add a little dilute nitro-muri- 
atic acid. There is no print that will not 
succumb to this treatment; in fact, as a 
rule, they become too white. As soon as 
they are clean they must be carefully 
washed with successive portions of water 
until the whole of the chlorine is got rid 
of. They should then be placed in a solu- 
tion of isinglass or glue. Many collectors 
color this solution with coffee grounds, 
etc., to give a yellow tint to the engraving. 
They should then be dried between white 
blotting paper, either in a press or under a 
heavy book, and finally ironed with an or- 
dinary flat iron to restore the gloss, placing 
clean paper between the iron and the print. 
Grease stains are much more difficult to 


remove. Benzine is the best for this pur- 
pose. Small grease spots may be removed 


| by powdered French chalk being put over 
them, a piece of blotting paper over the 
| chalk, and a hot iron over that. To clean 
manuscripts the chloride of lime will not 
do, as the writing will not stand its action 
as will the carbon printing ink. There is 
another kind of stain in the form of brown 
spots, which is often caused in framed en- 
| gravings by the absorption of the coloring 
matter from knots in the wood behind. 
Only clear stuff should be used for backing, 
and to preclude the possibility of stains, 
thick paper or pasteboard should be placed 
| between the engraving and the wood. To 
remove surface dirt from engravings and 
mezzotints the most effectual plan is to use 
common bookbinder’s paste, which is to be 
applied with a paste brush both to the back 
and front of the print. The paste will take 
up the whole of the dirt, which will come 
away with the paste when it is removed 
with water. A bath of plain water com- 
pletes the operation, from which the print 
will emerge as fresh as when first issued. 
—Monthiy Magazine of Pharmacy. 


Platinized Iron. 


ATTEMPTS have more than once been made 
to coat iron with platinum, but it does not 
appear that success has hitherto been at- 
tained. By a process recently invented, 
however, it would seem that metals can 
now be so treated, and that a protecting 
coating of platinum can be given to iron 
which is at once ornamental and useful— 
ornaniental, as it gives the metal the ap- 
pearance of silver, and useful, as it prevents 
the oxidation of the metal beneath it, 
while the platinum itself is not subject to 
oxidation. This process is the invention of 
M. J. B. A. Dodé, of Paris, and consists in 
first preparing the iron by coating it with a 
compound of borate of lead and oxide of 
copper made into a pigment with turpen- 
tine. 
furnace and made red hot, whereby the 
pigment is burned in, the’ iron thoroughly 
cleansed, and its pores filled up. In fact, a 
smooth 
the metal, and this is necessary whenever 
the iron is unpolished. Polished steel or 


liminary coating. 


solution. It is, in fact, platinum held in 
suspension in essential oils, and the secret 
of the invention is said to lie inthe medium 
in which the platinum is so held. The 
articles painted with this solution are sub- 
jected to heat, whereby the essential oils 
are driven off and the platinum coating 
remains on the article, giving it the appear- 
ance of silver. A demonstration of the 
invention was given by M. Dodé to a num- 
ber of scientific gentlemen at the laborator 
ies of Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & Co., in 
Hatton Garden, London, who, at M. 


Goop and pure coffee has very marked 
characteristics distinguishing it from 
chiccory, its chief adulterant. Coffee has 
at least 11 per cent. of fatty matter, but 
chiccory has only 1°15 per cent. Coffee 
contains a very small proportion of sugar, 
about 0°2 per cent., while chiccory has not 
less than 22 per cent. 


Dodeé’s request, had placed a muffle furnace 
at his service, and had given him other 
facilities for exhibiting the invention upon 
the occasion. The cost of the process is 
stated to be one-fourth that of electro-plat- 


ing with silver, and its results are to give a | 


permanent coating of platinum to the arti- 
cles treated. The cost would appear to be 


comparatively small, inasmuch as M. Diode), 


The iron thus coated is placed in a| 


surface is thereby imparted to | 


iron, it is stated, do not require this pre- | 
The platinum is applied | 
to the articles to be treated in the form of a | 


does not require pure platinum, but uses 
the crude ore of that metal. He, moreover, 
states that he makes one grain of platinum 
go as far by his process as 10 grains of 
silver do by the ordinary electro-depositing 
process. The Dodé process is ingenious, 
and the invention, so far as experiments 
show, is successful; but whether this suc- 
cess will follow in practice and will also 
extend to the commercial aspect of the 
question remains to be proved. Some 
examples of ornamental metal work, coat- 
ed by M. Dodé’s process, were exhibited 
and presented a very beautiful appearance. 
Among the exhibits was a glass wine bottle, 
which, although coated with platinum, 
still presented a transparent appearance 
when held up to the light.—Zondon Times 
ooo 


Impressions from Prints. 


THE print is first soaked in a solution of 
potash, and then in one of tartaric acid; 
this produces a perfect diffusion of crystals 
of bitartrate of potash through the texture 
of the unprinted part of the paper. As 
this salt repels oil, the ink roller may now 
be passed over the surface without trans- 
ferring its contents to the paper, except in 
those parts to which the ink had been 
originally applied. The ink of the print 
prevents the saline matter from penetrating 
wherever it is present, and wherever there 
is no saline matter present the ink adheres, 
so that many impressions may be taken, as 
in lithography. 

as es 
Improvement in Electro-nickel Plating. 


For the purpose of improving the ad- 
hesiveness of the nickel deposit upon iron 
or steel by the galvanic process, an Eng- 
lish patent recommends the addition of an 
acetic, citric, or tartaric acid salt of po- 
tash, soda, ammonia, or alumina to the 
solution used in plating. Of these salts, 
that will be best the basis of which con- 
sists of the same alkali as that of the dou- 
ble salt employed in nickelizing. Thus, in 
a solution of a salt of nickel and ammonia, 
the tartrate of ammonia should be used, 
etc. In this case, with ten quarts of the 
solution of the sulphate of nickel and am- 
monia of 7° Baume, there should be added 
about a pint of asolution of tartrate of 
ammonia of a like specific gravity. 

———__0 ¢ —_____ 
To Color the Electric Light. 


By the combination of the suitable chem- 
icals during the manufacture of the car- 
bons, or by saturation afterward, almost 
any colored tint may be obtained. The 
natural violent rays are neutralized by the 
addition of a few grains in each carbon of 
chloride of sodium, producing a yellow 
tint like the sunlight. Magnesia produces 
a very white light, and is well adapted to 
photography. A mixture of arsenic, on 
the contrary, produces a light almost de- 
void of chemical effect. Various proto- 
salts and sulphates of the metals may be so 
combined as to produce almost any desired 
color. 


ooo 
Mixing Different Colors. 

TuHE following recipes will enable the 
amateur painter to mix many sbades or 
tints that he may require: Cream color— 
This is a mixture of chrome yellow, the 
best Venetian red and white lead. Pearl 
gray—White lead, with equal portions of 
Prussian blue and lampblack. The blue 
must be used very cautiously, as it is a 
powerful color. Fawn color—Burnt sien- 
na, ground very fine, mixed with white 
|lead. Buff—This is a mixture of pale 
chrome yellow and white lead, tinged with 
/a little Venetian red. Straw—A mixture 
of pale chrome yellow and white lead. 
Drab—Raw or burnt umber and white lead, 
| with a little Venetian red. 


——___0#¢e—___. 


Alkanet Red for Coloring Oils. 


Exuaust alkanet root with petroleum 
benzine, evaporate the menstruum or re- 
cover it by distillation, and set the remain- 
ing extract to dry on glass plates. This 
extract will give a nice red color to one or 
two thousand times its weight of oil or 
grease. 


——__@-o—___—_—__ 


Apour the beginning of September an 
earthquake occurred in Algiers. Soon 
afterward a huge rock was found to have 
| fallen from the mountain near the thermal 
| watering place, Hammam Mex Kontine, 
disclosing the mouth of a grotto which has 
alake of fresh water at the bottom, the 
temperature of which is about the freezing 
point. ; 


ia -— 


| 
' 
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Medication and Alimentation Through 
the Skin. 


Sryce hypodermic medication has come 
into general use, the old-fashioned methods 
through the cutaneous absorbents have 
been, to a great extent, banished from 
practice. Dr. D. C. Wade, of Michigan, 
has proposed the skin as a highway for 
feeding the body with nourishment, as well 
as for giving it medicine. His experience 
seems to justify his suggestions. He has 
furnished to the Michigan Medical News 
some remarks upon this sort of treatment, 
and several formule which are worth con- 
sidering. We insert them below: 

“TI believe that the first element of 
absorption is solution, and this obtains in 
every part of the body. Undissolved 
substances may be administered or applied, 
with absorption as a result, but there is no 
proof that in all such cases solution is not 
first effected after administration or appli- 
cation. 

«« Absorption by the skin is most readily 
induced by applying the desired material 
dissolved in glycerine. This solvent is 
best, because it is miscible with blood, and 
because it is not volatile. Probably it 
alone, of the fluids, has these two proper- 
ties. Water and alcohol evaporate before 
sufficient absorption can take place. There 
is, however, an objection to glycerine for 
this purpose: it cannot generally be 
brought in contact with the skin absorb- 
ents until the oily secretions have been re- 
moved. This, however, is a slight incon- 
venience, for an alkaline bath effectively 
dissolves this secretion, and removes it 
When this is accomplished, glycerine will 
be rapidly absorbed. In my opinion, the 
best alkali to use for this purpose is ammo- 
nia, because it can itself be most easily 
removed, on account of its volatility, and 
because it is a stimulant to the absorbents. 

“Regarding alimentation, it is probable 
that assimilation only requires solution of 
the aliment and its admixture with the 
blood. There is no evidence that digestion 
accomplishes more than this, except in the 
ease of starch. If the nutritive material 
can be earried to the blood via the skin. 
perhaps human lives may sometimes be 
saved through this means when other 
methods of alimentation have been ren- 
dered impracticable. I desire to ask 
special attention to the value of thismethod 
in the bowel diseases of children. Of 
course the amplification of these thoughts 
rests with each practitioner, who, it is 
expected, will be able to construct other 
formulas from the skeletons here given. I 
should say now, that the theories here 
given have been abundantly proved in 
practice. Ihave not found that it is mate- 
rial as to what part of the surface the gly- 
ceroles should be applied, but the most 
convenient portion is that of the anterior 
of the trunk. The doses, I think, should 
be about the same as when the rectal 
method is used. 

““An opportunity frequently occurs when 
it may be desirable to test this method, and 
whoever does so, will never drop it from 
among the important items to be remem- 
bered. 


i. 


R. Water of ammonia. ..10 to 60 minims. 
rc WY ALOT Mrs ruse. aeiatels ¢ 4 fluid ounces. 


Apply with a sponge or cloth over a suf- 
ficient surface, and when it is evident that 
the skin is entirely cleansed from the oily 
secretion, wash with pure water and wipe 
dry. The alkali should be removed, be- 
cause it is incompatible with the salts of 
the alkaloids. The application of the gly- 
cerine should immediately follow. The 
saturation of the integument with glyce- 
rine appears to retard the granular ex- 
cretion, so that it is not necessary to fre- 
quently repeat the use of the ammonia. 


i. 
R. Sulphate of morphia. 3 grains. 
GLY CeMNE. 65) <6.)¢003 1 fluid ounce. 
M. 
To be used with discretion. 
Til. 
R. Bromide of quinia. ..20 to 60 grains. 
‘ Glycerine. 1 fluid ounce. 
Dissolve by the aid of heat. 


The sulphate of quinia cannot be dis- 
solved in large enough quantities in glyce- 
rine to take the place of the bromide; 
besides, the latter is much more desirable 
im any case, ,except in price. A rapid 
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TV. 
R. Liebig’s extract of beef, 1 ounce. 
Glycerine. ..........+. 3 fluid ounces. 
M. 


This compound has a brown color, 
plainly discernible after it is applied. It 
is astonishing to observe how quickly it 
disappears, and its effect upon the pulse is 
just as quickly noticed, Extract of beef 
is a very valuable stimulant, perhaps sec- 
ond to none other, but it is not a nutritive, 
and should not be relied upon as such. 


R. Dried albumen ..... ..2 ounces. 
Glycerine...) .2.4.'s - 2 fluid ounces. 
M. 


In this formula we have an equivalent of 
about 13 ounces of fresh albumen. It is a 
ready means of supplying nitrogenous 


aliment. 
vI 
RR Guicose@rasso.cahiee sa 2 ounces. 
GIy cerine, ©... encase ee fluid ounces. 
M. 


Extract of malt may be substituted for 
the glucose. 

This is carbonaceous aliment. Its uses 
should be apparent to the intelligent pre- 
scriber. 

“T have given a sufficient number of 
formulas to indicate what principles are 
involved in epidermic medication and ali- 
mentation. Any two or all of those given 
may be combined, if desired, or their pro- 
portions changed. In extending the list of 
epidermic glyceroles, it must not be forgot- 
ten that some substances soluble in glyce- 
rine cannot be carried through the absorb- 
ents to the blood; for instance, tannin. I 
forms insoluble tannate of albumen in all 
tissues, and would surely produce death by 
embolism, if injected into a vein. Some 
of the mineral salts behave in a similar 
manner.” 


Functional Disease of the Har Resulting 
from the Use of Tobacco. 


Dr. RicHaRDSoON (‘‘ Diseases of Modern 
Life ”) states that he has no doubt that to- 
bacco produces a functional disease of the 
ear similar to the functional disease of the 
eye from the same causes. The specific 
symptoms affecting the hearing are, first, 
those of confusion, with an inability to ap- 
preciate distinctly sounds that are either 
very soft or unusually loud. This inability 
gives rise to restlessness and uneasiness 
upon the part of the listener, who often 
asks questions with respect to articulate 
sounds which by others present are per- 
fectly and distinctly heard. After a short 
period there is a sudden sharp ringing in 
the ears. This may occur during or after 
smoking. Sometimes, if attention be care- 
fully paid to the subject, it may be discov- 
ered that some external noise, very slight in 
character—such as the ringing of a distant 
bell, or the whistling of the wind through a 
chink, or some far-off musical murmur— 
has produced the sound that is heard with 
so much intensity. At other times, it 
comes on apparently without any provoca- 
tion. The man is reading, walking, eat- 
ing, or is engaged in some amusement, 
when suddenly there darts through one or 
the other ear a sharp, shrill, drilling ring, 
which always seems to come from without, 
and lasts often for two or three minutes at 
atime. There is no actual pain during 
this phenomenon, but great annoyance. 
The ear is not deaf, and both ears are 
rarely affected at the same moment. If the 
symptom be very much prolonged, it may 
be attended with giddiness and nausea; 
but in the majority of cases, aftér running 
through a commencing, an intensified, and 
a declining stage, it abruptly terminates. 
—Detroit Lancet. 


eee 
Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria. 


Iv is a curious fact, says a writer in the 
New York Z7imes; but one that amounts to 
the certainty of a scientific law, that in no 
instance within many years has scarlet fever 
persisted with any degree of virulence in 
this city beyond the middle of January 
without reappearing in epidemic form ear- 
ly in the summer. The rule is, in ordinary 
seasons, that the disease maintains its po- 
sition until about the first week in January, 
then rapidly subsides, and remains in 
abeyance until the summer season sets in 
or is very near at hand. Previous to each 
great scarlet fever epidemic, it has hap- 
pened that this period of immunity from 


effect can be obtained from this glycerole. the middle part of January until the latter 


part of May has been marked by a con- 
tinued virulence of the disease, not amount- 
ing to epidemic, and by a considerable, but 
not necessarily epidemic, prevalence of 
diphtheria. Without assuming relation 
between the two diseases from the strictly 
pathological point of view, diphtheria is so 
frequently the sequel to searlet fever that 
a practically intimate relation subsists be- 
tween them in our vital statistics, and there 
seems to be no doubt that the same group 
of causes is instrumental in promoting the 
epidemic form of both. It is probable, 
from recent inquiries, that temperature is 
a more important factor in the determina- 
tion of what type of zymotic disease will 
prevail, other things being equal, than has 
heretofore been supposed. Indeed, the 
two factors, relative temperature and rela- 
tive moisture, appear to be the potent 
causes of the protean forms assumed by zy- 
motic epidemic. It is very well known 
that, while scarlet fever and diphtheria 
may strike anywhere when once the epi- 
demic form is imminent, they have their 
centres of development in all large cities, 
and that these centres of development are 
coterminous, or nearly so, with districts in 
which overcrowding, filthy conditions, de- 
fective drainage and sewerage, and preva- 
lent surface moisture are the leading agen- 
cies of disease. Milk may carry either, as 
it may carry the seeds of typhoid fever, 
but it is not shown to be a principal or 
even an important factor. Under these 
principles, the utmost that can be done is 
to look to the cleanliness of the streets, the 
correction of defective sewerage, and over- 
crowding, and the promotion of conditions 
of cleanliness. 


eve 


The Bucalyptus in Disorders from 
Malaria. 


Dr. H. B. Dow, inthe London Lancet, 
adds his experience to that of others in the 
use of this new medicine in malarial affec- 
tions. In the first case, he says, it was 
suggested to me by my patient, he saying 
that he had taken quinine by the pound 
without result, and that the eucalyptus 
was the only remedy for him. He had 
many years since contracted malaria of the 
worst type in the Douro district, and had 
tried most remedies without avail. A very 
few doses of the tincture of eucalyptus glo- 
bulus removed the symptoms. 

In the second case, my patient had been 
many years abroad as a missionary, and 
suffered severely from intermittent fever 
contracted during his labors in tropical 
climates. He also found no relief from 
quinine, but was very speedily relieved by 
the eucalyptus. 

In the third case, my patient was a gen- 
tleman who had lived many years in India 
and China, and during his residence abroad 
had had seven attacks of ague. Recently 
he experienced a return of his old symp- 
toms, and took quinine, as he had been ac- 
customed to, to check the illness. How- 
ever, on this occasion it failed to produce 
the usual effect, so I recommended him to 
try the eucalyptus. The effect was at once 
marked, and speedily all his intermittent 
symptoms left him. 

The remedy is pleasant to take, and the 
dose I have described is ten minims of the 
tincture. 

—-—- #@@ -——--— 


Chloride of Ammonium in Hepatic 
Diseases. 


Dr. Wm. STEWART adduces, in the Brit- 
tsh Medical Journal, fresh instances of the 
value of this agent in diseases of the liver. 

The following remarkable train of effects 
follows the ingestion of a twenty-grain 
dose,the only contraindication for its use be- 
ing a dry and hot skin; under which circum- 
stances some simple diaphoretic ought to 
precede its administration. As a general 
rule, about fifteen minutes after taking the 
medicine the patient experiences a sensation 
of warmth in the epigastrium, which by- 
and-by extends, pervading the abdomen, 
and gradually becomes diffused over the 
entire cutaneous surface. The nervous 
system becomes exhilarated, the circulation 
excited, the patient feeling light headed or 
drowsy. Acute pain, previously felt in the 
hepatic region, is either entirely removed, 
or, in its place, pain is referred to the axil- 
ary region, where it was not previously 
complained of; the patient now often falls 
asleep, and soon a full and free perspiration 
breaks out, lasting one or two hours. 
Again the pain returns to its original 
position, but mitigated; and with the next 
dose of medicine, at the expiration of 
six or eight hours, similar phenomena 
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result. After several doses the urine be 
comes very abundant, the appetite is much 
improved, and the hepatic mischief van. 
ishes. Sometimes after taking the chloride 
(in five minutes to half an hour) a peculiay 
sensation may be felt in the hepatic region, 
variously described by patients as 4 
“shock,” ‘‘ pulling,” ‘“‘pins and needles,” 
a “clawing,” ‘‘ working,” or “ gnawing 
sensation,’ none of which are to be inter. 
preted as the medicine disagreeing, but the 
contrary. Dr. Murchison, in the second 
edition of his work on Diseases of the Liver, 
thus speaks of the drug: ‘‘ The chloride of 
ammonium holds a pre-eminent place” 
among remedies for functional disorders of 
the liver, ‘‘being of great service in the 
functional derangement or the liver attend. 
ed by lithzemia.” 


———_o+¢ 


Sulphide of Calcium for Acne. 


Acnn, so called in nosology, is that 
pimply affection chiefly noticed on the fore. 
head and face, consisting of small tubercles 
and festering centres, and black-headed 
points, common among young people of 
general vigorous health. lt produces 
great blemishes to the appearance, causes 
much mortification at that period of life 
when personal looks are much valued; and 
when there is a good deal of irritation, a 
sense of heat and uneasiness that keeps 
those affected by it constantly picking at 
and pinching the little pimples. This un. 
sightly affection has been hard to cure, 
Time has commonly done what treatment 
failed to do. Sulphide of calcium, how- 
ever, seems to be an efficient remedy. Dr. 
Howard writes in the London Lancet that 
he has found it to be eminently satisfactory: 
It had been previously proposed by Dr. 
Ringer for the same purpose. Dr. H. gives 
cases, the marrow of one of which we quote 
as an illustration : 

The subject was a young lady of 19, whe 
had been troubled for the last five years, 
Her face was thickly covered with acne 
spots in all stages of development, the in: 
flamed and suppurating papules being very 
numerous. She had undergone constan} 
treatment, but instead of growing better’ 
she became worse. Without confidence ir 
the remedy, this being his first case, hi 
gave one-tenth ofa grain of sulphide o 
calcium four times daily, with four grain 
of powdered loaf sugar. He also orderec 
the face steamed by holding it over ho; 
water night and morning, and the littl 
black spots on the skin to be rubbed wit! 
a thick towel, after which she was to usé 
a face powder of precipitated sulphur, 
colored with Armenian bole. The die! 
was regulated, forbidding stimulating ant 
indigestible meats, and prescribing instea( 
the free use of green vegetables. At thi 
end of two weeks, not much evident pro 
gress having been made towards cure, thi 
medicine was increased to one-sixth of ¢ 
grain six timesa day. At the end ofan 
other fortnight there was manifest im 
provement. The dose was now increase( 
to one-fourth of a grain six times daily. th 
another fortnight he directed one grain si) 
times a day, to be continued for two weeks 
more. The cure was now nearly complete 
The face had cleared up. he black 
topped comedones were gone, and thi 
complexion much improved. The medi 
cine was continued for a couple of month 
longer, gradually decreasing it until fron 
six it had been reduced to one grain l! 
twenty-four hours. Eight months after 1 
fresh spots had appeared. This was } 
most encouraging result. The same treat 
ment was pursued in subsequent cases, an 
with similar effects. It is not unlikely tha 
at the outset the dose was too small to b 
efficient. If more medicine had been give 
the time of cure would have been consider 
ably shortened. [Sulphide of calcium, 4) 
was published in 1877 in the CIRCULAR, Wa 
recommended by Dr. Ringer for the cut 
of diabetes insipidus, and it has been foun() 
valuable in the treatment of boils. | 
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New Thing for Cleansing Surgical In 
struments. 


A Frencu journal describes a convenient! 
preparation for this purpose, called sti 
beine. It is simply a combination of rubbe 
and impalpable emery powder. It come 
in tablets of the shape and size of the 01 
dinary rubber eraser. It removes rust an' 


blood-stains, etc., immediately, and with 
out scratching or soiling the instrument 
All that is necessary is to rub the instr 
ment with the composition, when it raplC 
ly acquires a brilliant polish. 

be introduced into this country. 


It ought 
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Oxalate of Cerium in Chronic Cough. 


A MEDICAL writer in the Medical Record 
says: I have noticed in several of the current 
medical periodicals testimonials as to the 
efficacy of oxalate of cerium in chronic 
coughs. I desire, through the medium of 
your valuable journal, briefly to add my 
own experience in its use. 

My attention was first called to this drug, 
in the capacity already mentioned, some- 
thing Over a year ago, since which time I 
have used it in a goodly number of in- 
stances, until I have come to regard it as 
one of the principal remedies in the treat- 
ment of this distressing malady. 

Coughs resulting from chronic bronchi- 
tis, phthisis, and chronic laryngitis, have 
promptly yielded to this remedy in my 
hands, after both the internal and external 
administration of other drugs had signally 
failed. In giving it to adults in only one 
instance have I ever experienced any ill 
effects from its use. This was a case very 
similar to the one reported in the Record 
for December 28, 1878, by Dr. La Roe, of 
Greenpoint, L. I. On this occasion I used 
seven grains at first, which produced the 
narcotic effect he speaks of as following 
| the taking of five grains. I then reduced 
' the quantity to five grains, which quieted 
} the cough without the deleterious effects 
‘first produced. When I first began using 
oxalate of cerium, I produced decided 
‘narcotic effects in two instances from the 
administration of five grains to children of 
from ten to thirteen years of age. 


} cee 
Urethral Fever. 


| Harrtson, of Liverpool, refers to the fact 
that not unfrequently within a few hours 
ae the passage of a bougie, the patient 
experiences a sense of chilliness; this rigor 
is usually followed by febrile excitement, 
which quickly subsides, without causing 
jthe patient much inconvenience or distress; 
jinstances, however, occasionally occur 
‘when similar symptoms are speedily fol- 
|lowed by death. These rarely occur when 
sangsthetics have been used, thus suggest- 
)Ing that the consciousness of pain may be 
an important factor in their production. 
A practical deduction to be drawn from 
‘this is: That too large a bougie should not 
;be forced into the bladder. Where he has 
reason to fear a rigor will supervene after 
the introduction of an instrument, he invari- 
vably prescribes a two minim dose of Flem- 
ing’s tincture of aconite, to be given imme- 
diately after the operation. This he has 
found to be almost unfailingly effective. 
In the occurrence of a rigor he generally 
juses quinine in 5 to 10 grain doses, com- 
‘dining it with aconite, when there are early 
‘indications of febrile excitement.— London 
Lancet. 
| ———_+-+e—_____ 
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Morphia for Dysentery. 


Dr. WAsuineron, of Augusta (Ga.), in 
,& desperate case of dysentery, the patient, 
in his agony of pain, being covered with 
cold, clammy sweat, and lips blue and 
cold, gave, by puncture, about the third of 
/@ grain of morphia, hoping for nothing 
More than to deaden sensibility. In a few 
Moments, to the surprise of the doctor, the 
»sick man was perfectly quiet, and the 
‘Yomiting and purging almost entirely re- 
lieved. Another puncture completed the 
Work, and in less than forty hours he was 
/convalescent. He afterwards treated satis- 
factorily a number of other cases by the 
_ sume method, and finally himself, He was 
suffering severe vomiting and tenesmus, 
and found it necessary to be almost con 
‘stantly on the stool. Opium, he tried, but 
Jcould not retain it. Although so weak 
that he could not sit up, he then prepared 
_ bis syringe, and gave himself a good punc- 
ture. “Lo! in a few minutes he felt entire 
| relief.” 


ooo s 
Apomorphia for Clearing the Gisophagus. 


Dr. T. Viercur was called to see a little 
gitl who had just attempted to-swallow a 
prune-stone, which had lodged in the 
/@sophagus. He made the child drink a 
little water, thinking that if this were 
| swallowed some infusion of ipecac could 
jbe got into the stomach, with a view to 
| causing the rejection of the foreign body 
by the efforts of vomiting. In vain! Not 
a drop could be got past the obstruction; 
all was rejected. At this moment a happy 
thought struck the doctor and his col- 
eagues who were in consultation. “Try 
“pomorphia.” With the aid of a hypo- 
dermic Syringe “0024 milligr. (,') gr.) apo- 
morphia was injected under the skin of the 


thigh. Two minutes later an energetic at- 
tack of vomiting came on, during the first 
paroxysm of which the prune-stone was 
rejected. Some curious after-effects of the 
drug were observed. The child was seized 
with an irresistible desire to sleep, she 
could no longer remain standing, and the 
muscular sense was abolished. This con- 
dition lasted half an hour, notwithstanding 
the child was driven two kilometers in a 
carriage, and it only ceased after she had 
drank a cup of strong coffee.—Bull. Gén. 
de Thérap. 


eo 
Tolerance of Hydrate of Chloral. 


Dr. Dixon, in the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, gives the following facts for the 
comfort of those who find chloral a most 
useful drug for procuring a good night’s 
sleep, after the failure of unaided nature to 
bring about so desirable a result. I was 
called, he says, to attend Dr. Mc., aged 
about 380, who had been on a debauch for 
two weeks. Found him very much pros- 
trated and on the verge of delirium tre- 
mens, but still rational enough to converse 
and tell me his condition, ete. I prescribed 
the following: 


Bethydrats chiorte: 224. ene « Siv. 
Potass. bro..... 2.2.2.2... 3Vj. 
Tr. valerian. . aoNeteMeeses ls 
Aq. cinnamon. q.s.ad Ziv. M. 


S1a.—Teaspoonful every two hours until 
quiet. 

I remained with him until the medicine 
arrived, and gave him a tablespoonful, and 
directed him to take a teaspoonful in two 
hours, if he was not relieved. This was 
about 1 P.M. Hesaw him again, at 4 P.M. 
and was surprised to find the doctor wide 
awake, and that he had taken the whole of 
the medicine. The only effects visible were 
an excessively rapid, irregular, and inter- 
mittent pulse, hallucinations, confusion of 
thought, slight dyspnoea, flushed face, and 
intensely injected eyes. 

He remained with him until 9 Pp. w., when 
the patient went to sleep, and slept, off and 
on, for thirty hours. He remained in his 
room for two days, and then started for his 
home, feeling no worse, nor no bad effects 
from his large dose of chloral. 


0-0 

Poisoning by the Cyanide of Potassium, 
Dr. Avucustus Fisner, of Prague, be- 
lieving that he had discovered in the hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia the antidote for the 
poisonous effects of cyanide of potassium, 
recently submitted his discovery to the test 
of personal experiment. He expired in the 
most intense suffering a few minutes after 
taking the drug. He was the author of a 
work entitled, ‘“ The Way to Rendez Cyan- 
ide of Potassium Innoxious.”—-Med. Record. 
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Removal of Freckles. 
A vUsEFUL formula for removing freckles 
on the face, sunburn, roughness of the skin, 
ete: 


Ls 7ALI ATL OS a0 | see MO Seine dj. 
Calomelanogs 2 cu.cas.. eek ciel dj 
Hyd. Ammon. Chlor..........gr. vj 
CIVCET Mya capacn eee cet dij. 
FNL gg EWOSED ac ais's. sie esis oie ad 3 ij 


M. ft. lotio 
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Coffee and Egg for Sick Persons. 


A SICK person, wanting nourishment and 
having lost appetite, can often be sustained 
by the following, when nothing else could 
be taken: Make a strong cup of coffee, 
adding boiling milk as usual, only sweet- 
ening rather more; take an egg, beat yolk 
and white together thoroughly; boil the 
coffee, milk, and sugar together, and pour 
it over the beaten egg in the cup you are 
going to serve it in. This simple receipt 
is used frequently in hospital practice. 
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Bright’s Disease and Resin of Copaiba. 
A CASE of Bright’s disease, showing the 
remarkable diuretic effects of resina copaiba 
is reported in the British Medical Journal. 
Fifteen grains thrice daily caused the 
amount of urine passed to increase, in 
twenty-four hours, from 35 ounces to 139. 
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Tobacco—Is it as Bad as it Seems? 


SURGEON-GENERAL LONGMORE, of the 
British Army, says that tobacco in very 
many cases is a necessity as well as a lux- 
ury, and that no better or more useful 
presents can be made to a military hos- 


. pital than of cigars, smoking-tobacco, ete. 
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Tc Detect Fusel Oil in Alcohol. 


To detect this oil in alcohol, shake the 
suspected sample diluted by six or seven 


times its volume of water, with fifteen to | 


twenty drops of chloroform. The latter 
unites with any fusel oil which may be 
present, leaving it behind after evapora 
tion, to be recognized by its odor. By thi- 
process a fraction of one per cent. of fuses 
oil may be detected. 


oe 


Valentine’s Meat Juice. 


Fror. J. Foster, of Munich, has exam- 
ined this preparation and published the 
result in the Pharmac. Post, and Ha- 
gers Pharmac. COentralhalle. The sedi- 
ment consists chiefly of magnesium phos- 
phate: the liquid has a slightly acid re- 
action, and contains water 59-16 per cent., 
solid substances 40°84 per cent. The latter 
consists of ashes 13°88 per cent., and sub- 
stances destructible by heat 26:96 per cent. 
The ash is approximately the same as that 
of beef tea. The destructible substances 
are albumen 0°73 per cent., nitrogen 3°45 
per cent., substances insoluble in strong 
alcohol 20°50 per cent. 

oe 


Dangers of Mouldy Bread. 

A SINGULAR case of poisoning from eat- 
ing a pudding made in part of mouldy 
bread is reported in the Sanitary Record. 
The main facts of the case may be briefly 
stated as follows: The principal materials 
of the pudding consisted of scraps of bread 
left from making toast and sandwiches, 
and they had been about three weeks accu- 
mulating. To these scraps were added 
milk, eggs, sugar, currants, and nutmeg. 
The whole was baked in a very slow oven, 
and was subsequently eaten by the cook, 
the proprietor of the eating-house in which 
it was prepared, the children of the pro- 
prietor, and two other persons. All of 
these became violently ill, with symptoms 
of irritant poisoning. One of the children 
(aged three years) and one of the adults 
died. The necropsy of the body of the 
child caused the medical men to suspect 
poisoning, and accordingly the viscera, to- 
gether with the remnant of the pudding, 
the materials used in making it, the matter 
vomited, etc., were sent to a chemical ana- 
lyst, Mr. Alfred Allen, for examination. 
He made tests for several poisons, but 
without positive result. A puppy was fed 
with the pudding for two days without any 
poisonous effect. He was then led to look 
for ergot in the pudding, and was soon 
startled to find unquestionable evidence of 
its presence, as far as the chemical reactions 
went, though he was unable, with the aid 
of the microscope, to detect any actual er- 
got.: From these facts Mr. Allen infers 
that the reactions hitherto supposed to be 
peculiar to ergot are common to other poi- 
sonous fungi.—Popular Seience Monthly. 
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Microscopic Tormentors. 


THE acari constitute a large order of 
minute animals, including mites, ticks, 
itch insects, ete., with which, in some of 
their forms, every one is more or less 
familiar, though, owing to their small 
size and obscure ways of living, 
but little is known of their structure and 
habits. They are often spoken of as in- 
sects, but are by scientific classification 
separated from the true insects, the most 
marked distinction being the possession of 
eight legs instead of six. Usually they are 
furnished with a suctorial apparatus. 
They are parasitic on both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. No class of animals 
is free from them. They prey upon each 
other; insects are infested with and sup- 
port them at the cost of their lives; they 
attach themselves to fish and cold-blooded 
reptiles, and colonize on the whole range 
of birds and mammals. Some live under 
the skin, burrowing in the muscles; others 
dig corridors beneath the epidermis; while 
others, again, wander only on the surface. 
They are found in the lungs, air-passages, 
and intestinal canals of vertebrates. They 
are very prolific, and, though small, awk- 
ward, and slow-moving, they are trans- 
ferred in a surprising way, often suddenly 
appearing about houses in enormous num. 
bers, infesting plants and domesticated 
animals, or swarming on articles of food. 
Sometimes, especially in the tropics, they 
inflict considerable suffering; but it is pro- 
bable that, on the whole, they are beneficial 
foman. A few directly injure him, and 
none directly benefit him, but indirectly 
they do him service by preying, as will be 
seen, on insect pests, and by acting as 


scavengers. The number of species in this 
family is so great as to forbid any detailed 
description, or even the merest mention of 
all of them. For the most part they are 
seldom seen except by those who make 
them a study. But a brief account of what 
is known about those of them that come 
|into relations with man closely enough to 
| affect his comfort and welfare, may be of 
interest and value.—From ‘‘ Mites, Ticks, 
and other Acari,” by HE. R. Leland, in 
Popular Science Monthly for February. 
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Coffee Taverns. 


WE are glad to watch the progress of the 
movement for establishing coffee,cocoa,and 
milk taverns, to counteract the evil influ- 
ences of the gin palaces. It has long been 
felt that the allurements of the public 
house need to be neutralized by equal at- 
tractions on the side of temperance. The 
best way to reduce the evil of drunkenness 
is to lessen the facilities for excessive in- 
dulgence in the use of intqxicating drinks. 
It follows that coffee and milk taverns 
should be as numerous as the ordinary 
drinking bars, and it is necessary that they 
should not be less attractive. The tradi- 
tional ‘‘ coffee shop” has been a gloomy, 
fly-blown establishment. to which no ordi- 
nary man would resort from choice. The 
attempt to supersede these useless houses 
by elegant and commodious taverns, where 
comfort and innocent drinks may be pro- 
cured, is one that deserves the support of 
the community, and we trust that it will 
receive the countenance it merits and suc- 
ceed —London Lancet. 
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Preservation of Milk. 


On the 9th of August, 1878, P. Cunlifie 
Owen, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission, and several scientific gentlemen, 
were present in the Food Department, 
British Section of the Paris Exhibition, 
when Mr. Hooker, F.C.S., attended and 
succeeded in churning butter in a few 
minutes from a specimen of milk prepared 
by him, which had been exposed to the 
action of the air for a period exceeding 
seven years, having been prepared in May, 
1871. Butter has been churned on several 
occasions from this sample of ancient milk 
before the food committee of this society, 
and the can of milk has been kept in the 
society’s house, except while it was re- 
moved to be shown at the various interna- 
tional exhibitions, since 1871. 
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Brazilian Pebbles. 


THEY are pure crystallized silica without 
a flaw, not necessarily Brazilian, but as 
they have been found plentiful and perfect 
in that country, they have been chiefly 
brought from there to supply opticians 
who have occasion to use them for eye 
glasses, etc. Spectacle lenses were for- 
merly all made of common glass, but they 
are much less pure, and at the same time 
are more irritating to the eyes than cold, 
natural products of the earth. An exami- 
nation with the tourmaline tongs, or ‘‘ peb- 
ble trier,” shows common glass to be al- 
most dark, where the rock crystal is lumi- 
nous, and on touching them to the tongue 
there is observable at once the most marked 
difference of temperature. Brazilian peb- 
ble glasses cost the manufacturers ten times 
as much as the ordinary glasses, yet they 
are sold at prices inuch less than that pro- 
portion. They may be purchased perhaps 
for five dollars, while common glass would 
cost about one dollar. It may be in the 
end wise economy to buy the best, and 
thus save the eyes from the pernicious in- 
fluences of defective spectacles. 
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Brier Root Pipes. 


Mucn of the wood used for making the 
so-called ‘‘brier root” pipes is derived, it 
appears, from Corsica. The white heath, 
or bruyére (of which ‘‘brier” is a corrup- 
tion), grows in great luxuriance and very 
abundantly among the trees and shrubs 
which form what is called the “ maquis ” 
' covering the mountain sides. 

In the course of the last few years, since 
brier wood pipes have become such a 
large article of trade, the heath trees have 
become a source of lucrative industry. 
The roots are dug up and cut into rough 
|forms of tobacco pipes by circular saws 
worked by the water power of the moun- 
tain streams. The pieces, when cut up, are 
sent in sacks to France, and thence to 
America, to be eventually manufactured 
into ‘ brier root pipes.” 
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Wax-Producing Plants. 


Iw a memoir on the cow tree, which we 
have before referred to as having been 
recently presented to the French Academy 
by M. Boussingault, the author recom- 
mends the cultivation of this tree for the 
sake of its wax, which he believes may 
form a valuable substitute for beeswax for 
various industrial purposes. 

Bees, in preparing wax, merely gather 
it from plants the majority of which se- 
crete this substance, some of them in such 
large quantities as to form important ob- 
jects of commerce. Certain palm trees, some 
plants belonging to the families of Myrica- 
cee, Artocarps, Terebinths, and even some 
Oueurbits. are worked for the sake of the 
wax which can be gathered from them. 
Undoubtedly the product thus obtained 
is not as pure as beeswax, but then it is 
cheaper; and so, if it were for no other 
purpose, it would still be gathered for 
adulterating the latter. ‘‘ Humboldt’s palm 
wax,” Cera de palma, is at once the com- 
monest and best of the vegetable waxes. 
It exudes naturally from the bark of a New 
Granada palm (Cerovylon audicola). The 
average yield is 25 lbs. toa tree. It forms 
a considerable article of commerce among 
the natives. There is also a palm (Coper- 
nicia cevifera) which yields the ‘‘ Carnau- 
ba wax.” The tree, 30 to 40 feet high, is 
a native of Brazil. The wax is found asa 
coating on the foliage, and is obtained by 
shaking the detached leaves so as to loosen 
the wax. Each leaf furnishes about fifty 
grains of a scaiy whitish powder, which is 
melted in pots and then run into cakes. It 
is used to adulterate beeswax. A number 
of the plants of the genus Myriea yield a 
wax known as ‘‘candleberry or myrtle 
wax.” These plants are mostly shrubs 
with fragrant foliage, scattered over the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres. 
The fruits are nuts or drupes, covered 
with acoating of a waxy, resinous secre- 
tion, which is separated from the berries 
by boiling them in water and then strain- 
ing the wax, which appears on the surface, 
through coarse cloth. Of the North 
American species, Myriea cerifera and M. 
Carolinensis, the latter is said to be the 
more valuable, giving wax of a greenish 
yellow color, of a finer consistence than 
the beeswax, and yielding at the rate of 
one pound of wax to four pounds of ber- 
ries. Candles manufactured from it dif- 
fuse a delightful odor when burning. 
There are several species of Myrica indige- 
nous to Southern Africa, the wax from 
which isan article of commerce. Myrica 


Jaga, a native of the Azores, furnishes a 


wax frequently used in candle-making. 
Other species, such as M. sapida, of China, 
M. cordifolia, and M. quereifolia, of the 
Cape of Good Hope, also yield valuable 
wax. : 

A hard white wax, now a considerable 
article of export from Japan, under the 
name of ‘‘ Japan wax,” is the product of 
the fruit Rhwvs succedanea, a small tree cul- 
tivated in Japan for this purpose. It is 
exported in square blocks, averaging 130 
Ibs. each. Candles are commonly made 
from it by the Japanese. ‘‘ Peetha wax” 
is a secretion resembling the bloom on 
plums, etc., found on the surface of the 
fruit of the white gourd of India (Benin- 
casa cerifera), of the family of Cucwrbits. 


It is stated that the dwarf birch (Betula | 


nan) yields a wax similar to that afforded 
by the Myrica and is used for like pur- 
poses. The vegetable wax of Sumatra, or 
wax of Geta- (or Gutta-) Lahoé, is the pro- 
duct of a species of fig (Ficus cerifera), 
and is used for making candles. The wax 
tree of the Cordilleras (Hlagia utilis) is re- 
markable for the quantity of green resin- 
ous or waxy matter secreted by the stipules 
which invest the unexpanded buds. The 
wax is collected by the Indians and used 
to varnish useful and ornamental objects. 
It would require a volume to pass in re- 


view all the plants which afford wax, but | 


those that we have just mentioned embrace 
those that are best known and most utilized 
as producers of this valuable article. 
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Liquid Glue. 


Tuts article, so common and useful, can 
be made easily by diluting officinal phos- 
phoric acid with two parts, by weight, of 
water, and saturating with carbonate of 
ammonia; dilute the resulting liquid, 
which must be still somewhat acid, with 
another part of distilled water, warm it on 
a water-bath, and dissolve in it enough 
good glue to form a thick, syrupy liquid. 
It must be kept in well closed bottles. 


Book Notices. 


THe NATIONAL DisPENSATORY, containing 
the Natural History, Chemistry, Pharma- 
cy, Actions and Uses of Medicines, inclu- 
ding those recognized in the Pharmaco- 
peeias of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. By Alfred Stille, M.D., LL.D., 
and John M. Maisch, Ph.D. Published 
by Henry ©. Lea, Philadelphia. 


This long-looked for volume has at. last 
appeared, and lies before us, a well printed 
volume of sixteen hundred pages, and be- 
sides the clear, readable type, there are 
scattered at intervals through the text two 
hundred illustrations, 

The well-established reputation of both 
authors in their own special lines of in- 
vestigation and practice leads us to look 
for a work of superior merit, and no candid 
person will be disappointed in this respect. 
A careful examination of the work calls 
forth unqualified praise for its excellent 
arrangement, full yet concise information, 
its careful adherence to the best authority 
on each particular topic, as well as the en- 
tire elimination of all unnecessary and ob- 
solete data and particulars. 

The arrangement of all topics is purely 
alphabetical, and with surprising fidelity to 
the wants both of the physician and phar- 
maceutist. New remedies which have come 
into recent use are here found noticed, with 
such facts as have been collated from care- 
ful investigation. 

The separate items of the work are no- 
ticed in the following order: If it be a 
crude drug, the officinal name is given, 
followed by the common names, then the 
French and German synonyms, the botani- 
cal definition, origin, description, admix- 
tures (if these are prubable), constituents, 
allied species, pharmaceutical uses, physio- 
logical action, medical uses, dose, If the 
article in question be a chemical or phar- 
maceutical product, after the several offi- 
cinal and other names by which it is 
known are given, follows the chemical 
formula according to the new chemical no- 
menclature, also the molecular weight, 
preparation—this giving the officinal form- 
ula if the article in question be one which 
is recognized in the Pharmacopeias of the 
United States, Great Britain, or Germany, 
or, when not officinal, then the process most 
largely used in its manufacture—proper- 
ties, impurities, tests, physiological action, 
pbarmaceutical and medical uses. 

Not only is this arrangement valuable to 
the student in pharmacy, but it is invalu- 
able to the student in medicine. 

The National Dispensatory is, perhaps, 
the most valuable contribution to the stu- 
dent of materia medica which has been 
| issued of late, andit cannot be too highly 
commended as a work of reference, as also 
for the study of those who are fitting them- 
selves for the professions of pharmacy or 
medicine. Lee Wiles} 


DIPHTHERIA: Its NAtuRE AND TREAT- 
MENT, VARIETIES AND LocaL EXPREs- 
sions. By MoreLtit McKenzis, M.D., 

| London. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 

| kiston, 1879. 


| In this little monograph, the author dis- 
| cusses the definition and history of the dis- 

ease, its etiology and symptoms, explains 
its pathology and prognosis, and describes 
the various modes of treatment recom- 
mended by various authorities. In a con- 
densed form the book presents the most 
important facts relating to diphtheria, 
and will, we think, therefore, be found by 
| physicians convenient for reference when 
| an unusual case occurs in their practice. 


| NAvAL HyGrenE, Human HEALTH, AND 
THE MEANS OF PREVENTING DISEASE. 
With Illustrative Incidents pricipally de- 
rived from Naval Experience. By Jo- 
SEPH Wrison, M.D., Medical Director, 
U.S. Navy. Second Edition, with Col- 
ored Lithographs, etc. Price, $3.00. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1879. 
This work is not intended exclusively 
| for the use of medical officers, but also to 
impart information to others, who, in cer- 
| tain contingencies, may have to decide on 
| questions of vital importance. The author 
| is not a believer in the motto, that ‘‘a lit- 
| tle learning is a dangerous thing.” On the 
| contrary, he thinks it a very good thing, 
and the more of it the better, as it ismuch 
;more preferable to ignorance. For these 
reasons, subjects too abstruse or too techni- 
cal for the general reader have been avoid- 
ed, and the leading principles of hygienic 
management are discussed intelligibly, and 
as fully as consistent with the necessity of 
keeping the work within the compass of a 
moderate sized volume. 


Besides being a good guide in all the sa- 
nitary requirements of life on board ship, 
the book incidentally treats of germane sub- 
jects, such as food, water, clothing, disci- 
pline, etc. The illustrative events derived 
from the author’s naval experience are re- 
lated in so vivid a manner as to be almost 
as interesting reading as a book of travels. 
In fact, so attractive is the book, that, we 
believe, no ship captain can take it with 
him to sea without reading it from begin- 
ning to end, and becoming, almost without 
systematic study, a good sanitarian. 


MeEpIcaAL CHEMISTRY, INCLUDING THE 
OUTLINES OF ORGANIC AND PHysIo- 
LoGicAL CuHEMIstRY. Based in part 
upon Riche’s Manuel de Chimie. By 
C. Gitpert WHEELER, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Chicago. 
Price $3.00. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1879. 


It is assumed in these outlines that those 
beginning the study of medical chemistry 
are already acquainted with inorganic 
chemistry, as taught in modern treatises. 
This being taken for granted, the author 
has not been obliged to encumber his work 
with a restatement of general chemistry, 
but has been enabled to treat at once of 
the subject proper from his chosen stand- 
point, the medical application of the sci 
ence. As medical chemistry has not as yet 
attracted enough attention in American 
colleges to create a demand for text books 
of large size, the author has been obliged 
to condense and simplify his materials as 
much as possible. As he says, justly: 
Owing to the bewildering wealth of that 
part of chemical literature, it would have 
been easier to prepare a larger work. But 
the necessary conciseness in method and 
form of expression, has not resulted in 
any want of clearness or lack of systematic 
arrangement. 

Asarule, all the facts pertaining to the 
subject are well chosen, and treated fairly 
and in accordance with the latest discov- 
eries of chemistry. On one point, how- 
ever, we are puzzled by a statement strange 
in an American publication. In regard to 
pepsine, it is stated that the best process 
for preparing it is that of Schmidt. The 
method in question is there described, and 
mention is made of another as giving a 
product less’pure, but no notice whatever 
is taken of Scheffer’s process, which is 
rightly considered as one of the best, both 
on account of the simplicity of the manip- 
ulation, and the abundance and stability of 
the product. But owing to the abundance 
of matters to choose from, this is probehy 
an oversight. Taken in all, the book will 
be found a valuable addition to medical 
and pharmaceutical libraries. 


BayLeEy’s CHEMISTS’ PockET Book, for 
Chemical Manufacturers, Metallurgists, 
Dyers, Refiners, etc. By Tuomas Bay- 
LEY, Professor in the Mining School of 
Bristol, England. New York: E. & F. 
N. Spon, 446 Broome Street. 1878. 


This excellent little book of reference is 
a collection of tables, factors, atomic 
weights, solubilities, specific gravities, and 
other useful data that are of constant utility 
to those engaged in chemical and technical 
operations. The whole is condensed into 
a small volume, easily carried in the pock- 
et, so that the information it contains can 
be at once referred to, while the operator 
is watching an apparatus or a chemical 
reaction. The little volume is quite hand- 
somely got up, almost too much so, per- 
haps, for a chemist at work, but if it isa 
fault, it is one that is easily forgiven. The 
price of the book is two dollars. 


Ex ReEsTAURADOR Farmackutico. <A 
Pharmaceutical Periodical, founded in 
1844 by D. PepRo Catvo, and edited 
by D. Juan Texrpor y Cos, Professor 
of Pharmacy. Barcelona, Spain. 


This excellent publication begins with 
the present year its thirty-fifth annual 
volume. It appears semi-monthly, the 
fifteenth and the last of the month, each 
number containing sixteen pages, quarto 
size, of reading matter, with illustrations. 
The subscription is 32 Rs., about $1.60, a 
year. 

BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF PRACTI- 
CAL MEDICINE AND SuRGERY. Part 78. 
January, 1879. New York: W. A. 
Townsend. Price $2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance, postage prepaid. Each half- 
yearly part, $1.50. 

THe Mepico-Lir—erRAry JournaL. <A 
Monthly Periodical devoted to the dif- 
fusion of medical knowledge among 
women. Mrs. M. P. Sawtelle, M.D., 
editor and publisher. Vol 1. No. 6. 


Terms, $3 a year. San Francisco, Cal, 
January, 1879. 

THe SouUTHERN PRACTITIONER. An In- 
dependent Monthly Jourhal of Medicine 
and Surgery. Vol. 1. No.2. Yearly 
subscription, $1, in advance. Nashville, 
Tenn. February, 1879. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVER- 
siry oF VERMONT. Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Announcement, for the year 1879, 
The last class of the above Institution 

numbered one hundred and eight matricu- 

lants. The session of 1879 will commence 
on the first Thursday of March, and will 
continue sixteen weeks 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Derrrorr Mepr- 
CAL AND LrprRARY AssocrATION. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the Association. De- 
troit. January, 1879. 


Harrrorp Hospitau. Eighteenth Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee, pre- 
sented to the Corporation at their annual 
meeting, December 11, 1878. 

PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
Catalogue of the Class for the fifty- 
eighth session, 1878-1879, with a list of 
their preceptors and localities. 


AppreEss oF W. O’Danreu, M.D., Presi- 
dent of the Medical Association of Geor- 
gia, delivered at the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting. Reprinted from the 7ransae- 
tions of the Medical Association of Geor- 
gia. 1878. 


Memorr or THomas H. Powers, read be- 
fore a meeting of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, December 30, 1878, 


PrRosPEctus SPECIMEN PAaGEs or Woop’s 
LIBRARY OF STANDARD Meprican Av- 
rHors. Published in monthly volumes, 
by William Wood & Co., New York. 


SpriInG CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, BULBS, AND 
PLaNnts. Comprising a complete assort- 
ment of flower and vegetable seeds, flow- | 
ering bulbs, gladioli, lilies, etc. Bracu, 
Son & Co., 7 Barclay Street, New York. | 

eo>e 
A Golden Meteorite. j 


THE Yuma (Cal.) Sentinel describes as a 
‘«meteorite ” a specimen lately picked up | 
in the Mohave desert and brought to Fort 
Yuma. According to the Sentinel, “it 
weighs about a pound, and carries free 
gold, of which nearly a dollar appears on 
the surface. It is not magnetic, and has | 
successfully resisted simple and compound 

| 


baths of acid. In this respect it resembles 
specular iron, but in no other. One of its 
surfaces shows. a fracture that reveals a 
crystalline structure, the color of whichisa 
steel gray, tinged with yellow. It has de- 
fied the best cold chisels in the blacksmith | 
shop, and has not broken or chipped under | 
heavy blows. If its composition can be 
imitated it will produce the hardest and — 
toughest alloy known.” 


Natural Gas Wells. i 


THE gas wells of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
are worthy of being ranked among the | 
“‘ wonders of the world.” They are situ- 
ated, writes a correspondent of the Cleve- 
land Herald, in and around the town, and 
give it a continual supply of light, the gas — 
being almost as free as air. It costs prac 
tically nothing, and both heats and lights 
the town. The street lamps are ablaze day 
as well as night, for it costs nothing to sup- 
ply the gas, and it takes trouble to shut it 
off. Then the gas is almost the only fuel 
employed in the town, being conducted 
into the grates and stoves by pipes. It 1s 
also used for generating steam power for 
sundry great pottery manufactories, em- 
ploying upward of 2,000 workmen, The 
first of the wells was opened twenty years 
ago, and there are no signs of exhaustion. 

eee —— 


Coal in Chili. 


Tue great coal mine of Los Chrietales, at 
Cauquenes, in Chili, which has been lost 
for forty years, has been found, and will in 
future be worked by English capital, It 
was abandoned at a time when the Chilians © 
were in insurrection. It then filled up with { 
water, and an avalanche slid into and over 
it, and for forty years its whereabouts could — 
not be ascertained. 
eve 


Japan for Bright Metals. 


I orrEn see this japan (or colored val-» 
nish), it being very common and exten — 
sively used on tin candlesticks, water-cans, _ 
tea-caddies, ete. It consists of Brunswick _ 
black (coal tar thinned with turpentine and ; 
strained) thinned to the proper tint with | 
turpentine. It should be applied quickly 
with acamel hair brush and stoved. 
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AN interesting ‘‘ Annual Review of the 
prepared by 
of the house of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, has recently been re- 
ported to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, from which we 
make some extracts going to show the ex- 
tent of importations of certain leading 
articles, the duties imposed, and as a logi- 
cal deduction from the facts, the probabil- 


values of the import trade of the United 
States, shows upon analysis a considerable 
are 
brought hither from foreign countries in 
These articles are 
in home manufac- 
for giving additional value to 
some of our own products, or elaborat- 
ing more refined articles of merchandise. 
The natural inference to be drawn from 
such facts is, that home industry and skill 
are rapidly improving, and that much that 
we have been accustomed to buy ina finish- 
ed condition is now made by ourselves. 
Another way of looking at the figures of this 
table would lead to the same conclusion. 
In 1877, 
ending June 30, the importation of this 
chemical was 75,804 ounces; in 1878, end- 
Morphine ! : 
shows, in like manner, a res reduction of | called manufacturing barks were depressed 
n the whole 
taking the merely selfish view of our im-| tions occurred, as it is not the crude article 
porting business, we have grounds for feel- 
ing a large degree of complacency; but if we 
prefer to consider ourselves citizens of the 
world at large, we ought to feel mortifica- 
tion and shame that we are prospering at 
the expense of our neighbors of other 


This state of trade, we suppose, has been 
brought about in part, at least, by our tariff : 
or has it come in spite of it? Just at this 
point is the ground upon which free-trad- 
ers and tariffites are engaged in a bewilder- 
The free-trade 
advocates swear by the political economy 
The advocates of protective 
tariffs point to results, and thus apparent- 


“The drug trade,” says the Review, 
“for the year 1878 has shared in the gen- 


The year opened in January with numerous 


arrested by a larger demand for goods— 


da supply the entire home demand for 
crude and refined borax salt, and very 
large quantities are exported. Our quick- 
silver mines on -the Pacific coast yield 
largely, and this important metal, of so 
much use in medication and in the arts, as 
well as in the production of the precious 
metals, has been largely exported to Mex- 
ico and China, Our export for the year 
is computed at, 2,645,039 pounds. 


‘‘Paste licorice, which is largely con- 
sumed in the manufacture of tobacco, 
pays a specific duty of 10c. per Ib., and it 
has yielded the largest amount of revenue 
of any single article in the drug list. This 
article is now very largely manufactured 
at home. We imported, in 1877, of lico- 
rice root, for manufacture, 11,072,095 
Ibs., and in 1878, 18,461,437 Jbs., of man- 
ufactured extract; in 1877, 1,079,744 Ibs., 
against 692,919 in 1878. 

‘““The import of opium, during the fis- 
cal year which ended June 80th, 1878, was, 
per government returns annexed, 207,752 
Ibs.; against 280,102 Ibs.;in 1877, or an 
average of 213,709 Ibs. per year for the 
past four years. 

‘““Cinchona bark and quinine.—The 
import of cinchonaor Peruvian bark for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1878, was 
4,826,290 lbs., against an average annual 
import for the past four years of 4,096,819 
pounds, 

“In the commencement of the year, so 


{in price, but very extraordinary fluctua- 


which defines the price of quinine, but, 
on the contrary, the holders of bark, as a 
rule, fix their prices for bark according to 
the obtainable product. A rise of nearly 
100 per cent. occurred in February, and 
the advance was at its height in April, 
when areaction followed, until it reached 
in July the level of the February prices, 


“Tn consequence of the failure of navi ga- 
tion in the Magdalena River, in South 
America, the stock of Peruvian bark in 
London in June was reduced from 9,000 
bales to 7,100 bales; but the arrivalin June 
and July of 2,981 and 4,351 bales respec- 
tively, increased the London stock so that 
it stood on the 1st of August at 9,500 bales, 
a decline in price was expected, but acom- 
petition among the buyers ensued, because 
they had to cover for future delivery their 
contracts in quinine. These features and 
small arrivals for several months gave rise 
to a further advance of 30 per cent. on for- 
mer values, There was a disposition to 
depress the market in the interest of con- 
siderable contracts for future delivery of 
quinine, but the stocks of bark proved in- 
sufficient, and quinine was advanced in 
autumn in Europe to thirteen shillings 
sterling per ounce, and in the American 
market by our manufacturers to $3.60 per 
ounce. Our American makers of quinine 
were quite unable, for a considerable pe- 
riod in autumn, to supply the interior de- 
mand, and foreign quinine, which is sub- 
jected toa protective duty of 20 per cent., 
was imported and sold as high as $4.50 
per ounce. Within a few years all pre- 
vious relations between crude cinchona 
bark and quinine have changed, because 
of an increasing demand for quinine and 
the varying and uncertain supplies of 
bark, and hence our present tariff duty of 
20 per cent. on sulphate, and 45 per cent. 
upon the other salts of quinine, is more 
obiertaable than any that has ever ex- 
isted. 

“There is no good reason why sulphate 
of quinine, which pays 20 per cent. ad val. 
duty, should be singled out as a medicin- 
al preparation for the free list, while other 
important products of cinchona bark are 
left at 40 and 45 per cent. All the various 
products of cinchona bark should accom- 
pany quinine in any change in the tariff. 
Further, that all chemical preparations 
should pay 40 per cent. in place of 20 per 
cent. whenever their uses are mainly medi- 
cinal, while sulphate of quinine is to be made 
Sree, because tt 3 medicinal, is one of the 
many inconsistencies of our unusually un- 


intelligent tariff discussion and customs 
legislation. 

“A small protective duty on quinine is 
required, because of the existence of the 
protective system in our country. 

“Our navigation laws diverted the best 
cinchona barks to Europe, and most of 
the materials used in the manufacture of 
quinine are taxed. 

‘“‘Tt should be borne in mind that Great 
Britain, while she is an advocate of free 
trade, is also very careful to impose pro- 
tective duties, whenever these are necessi- 
tated by her system of taxation. The 
British tariff list contains more protective 
than revenue enumerations. Of 40 enu- 
merations made, 15 are for revenue, while 
25 may be called protective.” 

————+-o-1—_——_ 
Rock Salt in Nevada. 
To The Druggists Circular: 


Having seen several articles in your 
paper within the last year on the subject of 
salt deposits or lagoons in different parts of 
the country, I thought I would give youa 
short account of a large body of rock salt 
in the Southern portion of Lincoln county, 
a sample of which I send you. The salt is 
in nine ledges or lodes, out-cropping for 
sixteen miles in a north and south direc- 
tion : the ledges set into the mountain at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The coun- 
try rock is a kind of black hornblende, and 
a cap rock of the same, from thirty to one 
hundred feet thick. The nine ledges are 
from thirty to three hundred feet in thick- 
ness, and some specimens of the salt are 
clear enough to read a newspaper through, 
though they are four to six inches in thick- 
ness. The south end of this great salt de- 
posit is within seven miles of the head of 
navigation of the Colorado river, and if it 
were not for the expense of transportation 
we could supply the world with rock salt 
for the next fifty thousand years. One 
curious fact about this great deposit is that 
between the cap rock and the salt, lying on 
the salt, are often found Indian mats made 
of bark, arrow heads, and other Indian 


trinkets, in an almost perfect state of pre- 
servation. Should any one wish to know 
more of this great salt deposit let him ad- 
dress G. R. A., box 85, Pioche, Nevada. 


-@-2-@ 
Phosphorus Preparations. 


Phosphorated Hther.—Phosphorus, 2-8 
parts, cut in small pieces, macerate for 
5-6 days with ether, 100 parts; pour off 
and strain through glasswool. Contains 
about 1 per cent. 


Phosphorated Chloroform. 


Phosphorus, in small pieces... 5 parts. 
Alcohol (absolute). .... te 1 part. 
Chloroform............ .... 100 parts. 


Digest it until nearly all the phosphorus 
is dissolved. Strain through glasswool. 


Phospherated Cod-liver Oil. 


Dry phosphorus........... 1 part. 
Dissolve in 

Olive oil..... BP RRIAEA RET 200 parts. 
Add 

Cod-liver,oil.2..<s004.- 3 50) COU ars 


A tablespoonful contains 3-130 grain of 
phosphorus, 


Phosphorus Pilis. 


Phosphorus.............. 11 grain, 
Simple syrup............. 16 drachm. 


Rub in a warm mortar till the phosphorus 
is sufficiently divided, then add 
Powdered tragacanth 40 grains, 

“§ licorice root..... See's 
Glycerine, q. s. (about 1144 drachm), 
Make into 100 pills. 

———_64-o—__—— 


Illinois Physicians.—According to the 
Illinois State Board of Health, they may 
be classified as follows: The total number 
of physicians is 4,950; of these, 3,646 are 
regular; 437 homeopathic; 456 eclectic; 
37 physio-medical; not stated, 336; all 
others, 38. 
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On Theories Respecting the Origin of 
Ambergris. 


For The Druggists Circular. 
BY G. DUBELLE, PH.D. 


AMBERGRIS, to look at and handle, is a 
light, inflammable, grayish, variegated 
substance, fusible and fragrant when 
gently heated. It is lighter than water. 
Its gray color varies from yellowish to 
brown. It is tasteless and odorless when 

- cold, and is something like wax in its con- 
sistency. It is soluble in many acid and 
alkaline liquids, and it imparts, by macera- 
tion, many of its properties to tinctures, 
balsams, and other medicinal preparations. 
The substance itself was known long be- 
fore its history. People found it, but 
they did not know how it got to the spots 
where it was found. On the northern and 
eastern coasts of Africa, on some parts of 
the Mediterranean shore, in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, occasionally on the 
west coast of Ireland, ambergris is met 
with, floating on the surface of the sea, 
adhering to rocks, or thrown upon the 
beach. One celebrated piece was bought 
by the Dutch East India Company in 
1693 from the King of Tidore, to whom 
they gave $11,000 for it. It was almost 
spherical, measured two feet in diameter, 
and weighed 182 pounds. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany offered 50,000 crowns 
for it, with what result is not known. 
Another famous piece, found off the Cape 
of Good Hope, is said to have weighed 
no less than 800 pounds. 

Renaudot, in a translation of an Arab 
book of travels, notices the occurrence of 
ambergris on the African coast, and then 
says: The inhabitants of this country have 
camels trained up to the business, which 
they mount and go in search of ambergris 
by moonlight, riding for that purpose 
along the shore. The camels are trained 
to this; and as they perceive a piece of 
ambergris they bend their knees, and the 
rider picks itup. But then comes a strange 
story—very like a whale: ‘‘ There is another 
sort, which swims in great lumps upon the 
surface of the sea, like the body of an ox, 
or @ little less, and weighs a great deal. 
When a certain fish, of the whale kind, 
called tal, sees these floating lumps, he 
swallows the same, and is killed thereby. 
Then the whale is seen floating on the sur- 
face, and instantly the men, who are ac- 
customed to this kind of fish, and know 
when these whales have swallowed am- 
bergris, go out to him in their boats, and, 
spearing him with iron harpoons, they tow 
him to shore, where they split him down 
the back and take out the ambergris.” 

Now, this account, suggesting a connec- 
tion between ambergris and the whale, was 
corroborated to some extent by the testi- 
mony of Kampfer, who, on his voyage to 
Japan, said that a good deal of ambergris 
was found on the coast, chiefly within 
the bodies of whales. Hence arose 
many theories to account for the origin of 
this singular substance. The theories were 
in answer to such questions as the follow- 
ing: Is ambergris formed on the shore, 
melted by the heat of the sun, floated out 
into the sea, swallowed by whales, and 
again returned by them? Does it spring 
from the bottom of the sea in the form of 
a bitumen, which gradually rises to the 
surface and hardens in the sunshine? Is it 
a kind of sea mushroom, torn up from the 
bottom by the violence of tempests? Is it 
a vegetable production issuing out of the 
root of some tree whose roots always shoot 
toward the sea? Is it a species of wax or 
gum which distils from trees, drops into 
the sea, and congeals into a solid foam? Is 
it a spongy kind of earth, washed off the 
rocks by the action of sea waves, and left 
floating on the surface? Is it mainly com- 
posed of honeycomb which falls into the sea 
from overhanging rocks, where bees have 
taken up theirabode? Is it a bituminous 
substance which flows to the sea from the 
shore in a liquid form and there hardens 
and solidifies? —The bituminous hypothesis 
was believed to receive some support, from 
the fact that at Madagascar, where much 
ambergris is found, the soil under the sea 
coast and under the adjacent bed of the sea 
is believed to be more or less impregnated 
with bitumen. Any true theory of amber- 
gris, it was admitted, must account for the 
fact that the pieces are frequently com- 
posed of many strata, with pebbles and 
other bodies enclosed between them, and 
the strata sometimes full of little shells. 
A safe conclusion, under any hypothesis, 
was that ambergris is originally in a fluid 
state, or at any rate, sufficiently soft to en- 


velop such small substances as fall in its 
way. 

One by one numerous ingenious theories 
fell to the ground; it was seen that they 
would not suffice to account for the ap- 
pearances presented. The whale, it was 
evident, must be associated with amber- 
gris very intimately in any explanation 
suited for the phenomena. When a whal- 
ing captain came from the South Seas and 
brought home 360 ounces of ambergris, 
which had been taken out of the body of a 
whale, this fact led to further inquiry, 
from which it appeared that the substance 
was contained in a little bag in the interior 
of the huge leviathan, lending probability 
to a supposition that ambergris is in some 
way or other produced within the whale. 
About a century and a half ago Dr. Boyl- 
ston, of Boston, wrote thus: ‘“‘Our whale 
fishers of Nantucket, in New England, 
give the following account: On cutting 
up a spermaceti whale they found in him 
about twenty pounds weight, more of less, 
of ambergris, after which they and other 
such fishermen became very curious in 
searching all such whales as they killed; 
and it has since been found in lesser quan- 
tities in several whales of that kind, and 
in no other. They add, further, that it is 
contained in a cyst or bag, without any 
inlet or outlet to it, and that they have 
sometimes found the bag empty, and yet 
entire.” 

These fishermen were on the right track. 
The experiments and observations of 
naturalists have led to a pretty general 
opinion that ambergris, although it has its 
origin within the body of the whale, is not 
produced by the animal from any foreign 
source. One circumstance seems to show 
that it is probably the result of disease. 
The number of whales which contain am- 
bergris bears but a small proportion to the 
whole number caught; and, moreover, the 
whales which contain this peculiar secretion 
appear weaker and more sickly than the 
generality of those captured. There are 
several species of whale, but it is the 
spermaceti kind which, as far as is known, 
alone yields ambergris. Nearly always 
small remains of whale food, hard and un- 
digested, are found in the concretion, and 
no doubt is now entertained that ambergris 
is connected with the digestive apparatus 
of the sperm whale, perhaps a penalty for 
eating his dinner too heedlessly. 

ee 
Responsibility of the Druggist in Crimi- 
nal Poisonings. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

The perusal of the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury severely censuring a druggist for sell- 
ing laudanum to a customer who used it 
for self-destruction leads one to reflect 
upon the legal and moral responsibility of 
the druggist in such cases, which, though 
few, yet are liable to arise at any moment. 
In several States (I am unable to get a com- 
plete list) there are Jaws, more or less 
rigidly enforced, restricting the sale of the 
most active poisons, such as morphia, 
strychnia, arsenic, prussic acid, corrosive 
sublimate, etc., etc., to the limit of a phy- 
sician’s prescription; and, of course, where 
such a law exists, the druggist can throw 
the legal responsibility upon the prescriber. 
But even here a large class of poisons are 
open to indiscriminate sale, and the re- 
stricted ones are often surreptitiously ob- 
tained. Where no such statute exists, of 
course, the apothecary can sell enough to 
destroy the whole community, so far as the 
law isconcerned. It is a matter of fact, 
however, that the restrictive law, where 
such exists, does not decrease the propor- 
tion of suicides and murders by poison, as 
the statute is not so closely drawn that it 
may not be evaded. 

ake, for instance, a few actual cases hap- 
pening in a city with strict provisions. One 
is a love-sick young man who, under false 
pretences, borrowed from a friend a bottle 
with a label on which was the number of 
a prescription for a liniment composed 
largely of tincture of opium. It being 
duplicated without question by the drug- 
gist, in a few hours the young man, by his 
own hands, was a corpse. Another case, 
that of a servant, who having a grudge 
against the family in which she was em- 
ployed, obtained a receipt for a bug poison, 
the principal ingredient, of course, being 
corrosive sublimate, had it prepared by a 
neighboring druggist, who, of course, 
knowing her and her employment, had no 
hesitation in the matter, and after due 
registration of names and purpose intended, 
delivered what proved a death potion for 
three, and made chronic invalids of two 
other members of the family. 


In both cases the law was strictly obeyed | 


in letter and spirit, and the druggists were 
relieved on that score. 

But after all, law or no law, there rests 
upon the dispenser a great moral responsi- 
bility to which the public hold him to strict 
(sometimes too much so) account, and 
often his store obtains a very unpleasant 
notoriety. Weshould, therefore, use every 
precaution, and throw every safeguard 
around us, that we may not become the 
prey of a censuring jury, or, still worse, a 
gossiping public. 

If we sell indiscriminately, and use little 
or no caution, we become accomplices of 
murder and abettors of suicide. But no 
one who reflects for a moment can believe 
that any one worthy of respect in the pro- 
fession would willingly allow himself to 
deserve even the semblance of such a 
name. 

We are often grossly deceived even when 
using seemingly every possible precaution. 
The writer once sold two ounces of laud- 
anum to a well dressed and polite stranger, 
who threw off every taint of suspicion of 
criminal intent by his intelligent conversa- 
tion regarding the strength, dose, use, etc., 
of the article ; but he deliberately walked 
out, and almost in view of the win- 
dows, drained the vial. But there was no 
such deception in the case of a con- 
firmed debauchee who, just over a spree 
and tired of life, endeavored in our store to 
obtain an ounce of Squibb’s Liq. Opii. 
Comp., and being refused, obtained the 
same across the way of one less careful. 
None would suspect a nice-looking lady 
who purchased an ounce of sulphuric acid 
to use in a ‘‘ galvanic battery;” but the 
papers next day displayed that druggist’s 
name in prominent head lines in connec- 
tion with the sad affair. Nor the daughter 
of a physician who procured eight ounces 
of sulphuric ether, but it proved a fatal 
draught. No thought would, perhaps, be 
given when one formerly a druggist wished 
a quantity of morphia, and yet such an in- 
stance made an unpleasant affair for one of 
the writer’s friends. Still, there are cases 
where, by adroit questioning and a good 
knowledge of human nature, one can cor- 
rectly judge of his customer’s intentions, 
and if he does not wish to make a scene by 
refusing point blank to sell, he may evade 
a sale by pretending to be out of the 
article, or substituting something of a 
similar appearance. In this manner my 
preceptor on one occasion created a lively 
sensation by dispensing precipitated chalk 
to an amazon who, with suicidal intent, 
called for arsenic, and as he labelled it 
‘¢ Arsenic—Poison,” and she secretly took 
the same, laid down to die, calling friends, 
and they in turn medical aid, who, seeing 
the label, applied antidotes and stomach 
pumps with seeming success. Of course, 
every mouth was filled for a time with cen- 
sure upon the unhappy apothecary for 
selling ‘‘such a character such stuff.” But 
no lives were lost, and a general laugh was 
a pleasant ending, thanks to the druggist’s 
timely caution. 

Perhaps the readers may think that the 
subject in hand will not justify the length 
of this unpleasant article; but when we see 
the statistics showing that in ten thousand 
cases of suicides cited, nearly two-thirds 
were by poison, and in an equal number of 
murders poison was used in about one- 
third of the cases, we feel that it is a matter 
that deeply concerns us, and upon us is 
laid a grave responsibility. Looking at the 
statistics mentioned above we see the ages 
ranging from five to ninety years, showing 
that we are liable to be brought face to 
face with this matter at any time. My un- 
fortunate experience leads me to advise 
druggists to take the benefit of every 
doubt, and to run the risk of losing a sale, 
or even a customer, rather than to become 
in any way, directly or indirectly, the 
abettor of crime. REMLIK. 


eR Ages 


Alkalies and their Salts Promoting So- 
lution of Vegetable Matter. 


Tue demand for elegant and palatable 
medicines, writes Dr. Blackwell, in the Phil. 
Medical Times, has greatly stimulated phar- 
maceutical skill, and resulted in an extend- 
ed list of preparations either involved by 
tasteless materials or otherwise rendered 
acceptable to the sense of taste. 

To shape the cheaper and coarser drugs 
into a more efficient form, while diminish- 
ing the time employed for their preparation, 
shall be the effort of this paper. The 
suggestions to this end in works of phar- 
macy are susceptible of -great expansion. 


| The use of alkalies in the solution of re- 


sinous matters is well known, and their 
aid has been accepted in a few pharmaceu- 
tical compounds. In reducing the gum 
resins to the form of mixture this aid has 
been invoked in a single instance (Mist. 
Ferri Comp., U. §8.), while its capa- 
bilities admit of a much wider appli- 
cation. The list of articles that may be so 
used is quite large—the liquor potasse, 
liq. sode chlorinate, many oxy-salts of 
potassa and soda, together with their 
iodides, chlorides, and bromides. 

Of these, the liquor potasse is among 
the most efficient; but, in making a selec- 
tion, reference should be had to the thera- 
peutical quality desirable in the adjuvant. 
In some instances the chlorinated solution 
of soda fulfils this object well. Rubbed 
with ammoniac, it develops a deep-red 
color, which quickly disappears. The 
borate of sodium also greatly facilitates 
the breaking up of the agglutinating forces 
inherent in this class of drugs. The fol- 
lowing prescriptions, which embody the 
principles herein set forth, have been 
PencHicaly, tested, yielding satisfactory re- 
sults: 


Ri Myrrh och. 2 2. ceo le clap orlemierts Z ss, 
Potagati iodidiviwernnceuette + ete 3 
AG wreief iid GOs ioe Ge ee ener or ee Oss. 


Triturate the first two ingredients, moist- 
ened by a very small amount of the men- 
struum, and the balance being gradually 
added as the mass softens. 

§S.—Teaspoonful every three hours. 


ee Myrrihte seater ren oa 
Sode boratis.......-...+-- 3j. 
AG cea rat: «inci.» OREN 
BR... Myrrh, i. See tajate cites 288. 
Ammonie hydro-chlor.... 3 ij. 
ARs haga eis BRiear sae Oss. 
Ree Myrrheicc. ses: fs tisssiehio.niaheaeh 
Lig. sode chlorinat........ 3s. 
JA Cisiss sip sles inmiie sate mato 3 vij 
R: Myrrh. .-..- 3. ag Siel vio iets air 
Potass. bromid....... os noe 
BG) eas onan nestor Neate Oss. 


All the above are prepared as in the first 
example, and one or two teaspoonfuls form 
a dose. 

The changes may be rung in like man- 
ner on ammoniac, witb a similar result, 
viz., quickness of preparation and a per- 
manent form, there being no sediment that 
cannot easily be taken up by shaking the 
mixture. The addition of any glutinous. 
material before or during trituration hin- | 
ders the operation. 

Cold infusions of vegetable matter may 
be made with much facility by a short pre- 
vious digestion in an alkaline solution. 
Labarraque’s solution seizes immediately 
upon their texture, as is shown by its 
quick effect upon the color, the taste also 
attesting to the absorption of ‘the bitter 
principle. Its stimulant, antiseptic, and 
antacid qualities greatly enhance its me | 
dicinal powers, while it is much less liah 
to fermentation than when prepared i 
the usual way. 


R. Gentian contus........... ++ 388. 
Liq. sode chlorinate.......... f3vi 
Ages 3 weit bt ees tee eee & vij. 


Mix the gentian with tho chlorinated 
solution, allowing it to digest one hour; 
then throw upon a percolator, adding the 
water as required. 

S.—Take a tablespoonful before meals. 


Liq. ammoniz is a powerful solvent not 
only of resinous but of non-resinous vege- 
table matter. Of this I have availed my- 
self in dissolving aconite for external usé, 
producing very quickly a most concentrat 
ed anodyne and powerfully stimulating 
embrocation: 


R. Rad. aconiti contus....... a 
Lig. ammonie 38F..........-- 
To the root add enough of the men- 
struum to cover and thoroughly moisten it. 
Digest for a few hours ; place it in a per 
colator, following with the balance of the 
alkaline liquid and sufficient water to make 
a pint. It may be used alone, or with 
some stimulating oil, that of sassafras 
being one of the best. 


———- 8-0-0 


A RECENT number of the Indian Tea — 
Gazette reports that a new species of tea 
shrub, resembling that which grows in 
China, has been discovered in Armenia, — 
near Trebizond. The peasants pick the © 
leaves and dry them in the sun, and large 
quantities have been sent to Persia, where 
the new product is highly appreciated. 


April, 1879.] 


Mexican Vanilla. 


THE vanilla bean (usually called vainilla) 
is the produce of an orchid creeper which, 
although growing from the root, is a para- 
site, as it will grow even when cut from 
the root, for it takes its substance from the 
tree around which it clings by means of its 
thousands of fine tendrils. ike all para- 
sites, there are trees which are particularly 
adapted to its support. They are planted 
about ten feet apart, in rows, at the foot 
of small trees which are left in clearing the 
land. They begin to bear the third year, 
and in favorable years give from $400 to 
$1,000 per acre. No cultivation is needed 
but to cut down the grass and weeds, no 
ploughing or digging being necessary. The 
bean is often gathered in September and 
October, but if left till the end of Novem- 
ber or December it comes to perfection. It 
is then gathered carefully and spread out 
in the sun on mats, if the weather be 
favorable, but if otherwise it is placed in 
ovens, whith processes change the color 
from a pale green to arich brownish or 
purple, and at the same time develop the 
oil, which on pressure exudes from the 
bean. They are then packed in blankets 
while warm, and put into large tin cases 
to go through a sweating: process; again 
put in the sun, and again in the blankets, 
until they attain the proper color. They 
are then placed in a dry room upon shelves 
made of some open material, so that the 
air can circulate around and under them. 
This evaporates all the watery part of the 
bean. When sufliciently dried they are 
put into large cases ready to be assorted 
into sizes and qualities. The person that 
raises the beans seldom cures them, for 
that requires a good deal of care and spe- 
cial attention. There are about fifteen 
different classes, but they are sold by the 
packers at one round price. The people 
will work only about one hundred days 
in the year, which provides them with all 
they need, and as they will do no more 
there is very little increase in the produc- 
tion of anything. When the beans are 
assorted they are tied up neatly in bunches 
of fifty beans each, and packed in cases 
often holding from two to three thousand. 
These tin cases are lined with tin foil, anda 
ticket placed on the lid giving the quality, 
size, and quantity. Some five or six of 
these tin cases are put into a neatly made 
cedar chest, which is sometimes lined with 
zine and hermetically sealed, so as to pre- 
vent moisture from getting tothe vanilla 
in transport, which would ruin it. These 
cedar cases are then sewed in mats and 
covered with a coarse bagging, to avoid 
the danger of transportation on mules. In 
this manner all the Mexican vanilla goes 
to places of sale in Europe and the United 
States. Formerly France was the great 
market for Mexican vanilla, but the enter- 
prise of some of the American merchants 
has diverted the trade to New York, which 
is now the great depot of Vanilla,—Zd- 
mund Johnson, Tampico, 


———*-oe—__ 


The Hypophosphites of the Human 
Organism. 
To the Druggists Circular : 

“A Subscriber” in Tue Druaaists 
CrRcuLAR of March is anxious to obtain 
evidence that Dr. John Francis Churchill, 
of Paris, recognized the existence of hypo- 
phosphites in the animal organism in 1855. 

Ireply, the evidence is embodied in a 
paper presented by himin July, 1857, to 
the Academy of Medicine of Paris. The 
idea was that phosphorus existed in the hu- 
man organism in an oxidizable form, as 
phosphorous and hypophosphorous acid, 
and that a deficiency of it caused consump- 
tion. Te remedy the deficiency he treated 
the malady with hypophosphites of lime 
and soda, so that he deserves the honor 
of first demonstrating the relation between 
deficiency of hypophosphites in the system 
and consumption, and of having first 
treated this malady with hypophosphites. 

The question at issue is, I think, clearly 
decided in the following quotation from 
‘Galtgnani’s Messenger, published ‘soon 
after Dr. Churchill read his ** Paper on 
Consumption ; Its Origin in Deficiency of 
Oxidizable Phosphorus, and its Cure by 
Hypophosphites,” before the Academy of 

edicine of Paris, July, 1857: 

__An interesting paper on the successful 
treatment of this dreadful affection— 
tuberculosis—and the allied diseases of 
scrofula, tabes Mesenterica, etc., by the 
hypophosphites of time and soda, has just 
been presented to the Academy of Medical 
Sciences by Dr. J. F. Churchill, It -has 
Jong been known that among the inor- 
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ganic or mineral substances that enter into 
the composition of the body phosphorus is 
to be met with in considerable quantities, 
but chemists and physiologists are as yet 
unable to decide whether it is found only 
in phosphoric acid—that is in a state of 
complete oxidation, and as such no longer 
liable to be burned by the oxygen of the 
atmosphere (as, for instance, in the mineral 
matter of bones), or whether it also exists 
in a lower state of oxidation (as hypophos- 
phorous acid), and as such capable of keep- 
ing up the slow combustion which consti- 
tutes one of the principal phenomena of 
life.. Opinions upon this point are very 
nearly balanced; the celebrated Liebig, 
for instance, stating that it is impossible to 
decide the question in the present state of 
chemical analysis. 

“Dr. Churchill, by a series of scientific 
deductions, came, in 1855, to the conclu- 
sion that not only was it necessary to 
admit that phosphorus existed in the body 
in an oxidizable or combustible condition 
(as hypophosphites), but likewise that the 
proximate cause of, or at least an indis- 
putable condition to the existence of con- 
sumption or tuberculosis, was the undue 
waste or deficient supply of this principle.” 

I copy the following from Dr. Polk’s 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Glycerite of Kephaline :” 

‘Dr. Churchill wrote Mr. Horace Greeley 
the following: ‘If, as I assert, the hypo- 
phosphites be the specific remedy of 
phthisis, because one at least of the essen- 
tial conditions of that disease consists in 
the want or undue waste of oxidizable 
phosphorus in the animal economy, it fol- 
lows that consumption will be prevented 
simply by taking care to keep the system 
supplied with a due amount of that ele- 
ment.’”’ 

If this evidence does not satisfy ‘‘ Sub- 
scriber,” I recommend him to procure 
Churchill’s paper, Churchill’s “ Treatise on 
Consumption,” peruse several articles on 
the subject in the New York Tribune, pub- 
lished during the summer of 1858, and the 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Tabes Pulmonum,” published 
by Dr. Polk in 1872. The following, 
from George Fownes’ Prize Essay, page 95 
(Acton Prize, 1844), seems suggestive of a 
recognition of oxidizable phosphorus in the 
human organ even before Churchill demon- 
strated it. Fownes, the author of the 
Chemistry so familiar to every medical 
student, theresays: ‘‘ The substance of the 
brain and nerves appears to be principally 
albumen in a peculiar state associated with 
certain remarkable, fatty substances, one of 
which is said to contain a very large amount 
of unoxidized phosphorus.” Of course 
Mr. Fownes did not mean to say that the 
brain contained metalloid phosphorus, but 
phosphorus not entirely oxidized, phos- 
phorus in the formula of phosphites and 
hypophosphites. No one familiar with 
the manner in which writers have used the 
word phosphorus as synonymous with its 
oxides will in good faith place any other 
construction upon the meaning of Mr. 
Fownes, Other evidence can be presented, 
but it is not deemed necessary, as the 
above seems to my mind conclusive that 
Churchill first demonstrated the existence 
of hypophosphites in the human system.” 

EUREBUS. 
————-o-+o—_____ 


The Fermentative Action of the Juice 
of the Fruit of Carica Papaya.* 


BY HERR WITTMACK. 


AT arecent meeting of the Berlin Natu- 

ral History Society the author gave an 
account of some researches and experi- 
ments he had undertaken upon this sub- 
ject. 
: A perfectly ripe undamaged papaw fruit 
measures from seven to eight inches in 
length and three to four inches in width, 
and has the appearance of a rather long 
melon; it has a beautiful yellow rind which 
in its taste also resembles the melon, 
though with a slight flavor of turpentine. 
The most interesting and important pro- 
perty attributed to it, however, is the 
power of its juice to rapidly render hard 
flesh tender. 

As far back as the year 1750 Griffith 
Hughes says, in his ‘‘ History of Barba- 
does:” “‘ This juice is of so penetrating a 
nature that if the unripe peeled fruit be 
boiled with the toughest old salted meat it 
quickly makes it soft and tender, and if 
pigs be fed with the fruit, especially unripe, 
the thin mucous matter which coats the 


* The papaw tree grows in many parts of the 
Southern States, in rich soils along streams. Dr. 
F, P. Porcher has observed it in Fairfield and Spar- 
tanburg districts. South Carolina, and collected it 


in St. John’s. It flowers. in May.—[Ep. D. C.] 


inside of the intestines ‘is attacked, and if 
the food be not changed is completely de- 
stroyed.” According to Browne, meat be- 
comes tender after being washed with 
water to which the juice of C. Papaya has 
been added, and if left in such water ten 
minutes it will fall from the spit while 
roasting, or separate into shreds while 
boiling. According to Holden the 
flesh of an animal hung to a branch 
of the tree is rendered tender. Karsten 
says that in Quito the use of 
carica juice when boiling meat is very 
general, but in Venezuela and Costa Rica 
the practice is unknown. Some further 
experiments were made by Roy, who ob- 
tained, by making incisions in a single 
fruit, 28°39 c.c. of the milky juice, which 
after evaporating to dryness and again di- 
luting with water had a powerful action 
upon flesh, albumen, and gluten, while 
starch remained unaltered by it. 

- Herr Wittmack, the author of the pres- 
ent paper, obtained, after repeated incisions 
of a half ripe fruit, only 1:195 grains of 
white milky juice of the consistence of 
cream. This dried in a watch glass to a 
hard vitreous white mass, had what ap- 
peared to be greasy spots on the surface, 
but what really were flocks of gelatinous 
substance that always adheres to the more 
hardened material, The odor and flavor of 
the fresh juice recalled that of petroleum 
or vulcanized india-rubber. The micro- 
scrope showed it to be a fine grumous mass 
containing some larger particles and iso- 
lated starch grains. Iodine colored the 
juice yellowish brown. 

A portion of the juice was dissolved in 
three times its weight of water, and this 
was placed with 10 grammes of quite fresh 
lean beef in one piece in distilled water, 
and boiled for five minutes. Below the 
boiling point the meat fell into several 
pieces, and at the close of the experiment 
it had separated into coarse shreds. In the 
contro] experiments made without the 
juice the boiled meat was visibly harder. 
Hard boiled albumen, digested with a little 
juice at a temperature of 20° C., could after 
twenty-four hours be easily broken up with 
a glass rod. Fifty grammes of beef in one 
piece, enveloped in a leaf of ©. papaya 
during twenty-four hours at 15° C., after a 
short boiling became perfectly tender; a 
similar piece wrapped in paper and heated 
in the same manner remained quite hard. 
Some comparative experiments were also 
made with pepsin, and the following are 
the conclusions arrived at by the author: 

1. The milky juice of the Carica papaya 
is (or contains) a ferment which has an ex- 
traordinarily energetic action upon nitro- 
genous substances, and like pepsine curdles 
milk. 

2. This juice differs from pepsine in 
being active without the addition of free 
acid—probably it contains a small quantity 
—and further it operates at a higher tem- 
perature (about 60° to 65° C.) and in a 
shorter time (five minutes at most). 

3. The filtered juice differs chemically 
from pepsine in that it gives no precipitate 
on boiling, and further that it is precipi- 
tated by mercuric chloride, iodine, and all 
the mineral acids. 

4. It resembles pepsine in being precipi- 
tated by neutral acetate of lead, and not 
giving a precipitate with sulphate of copper 
and perchloride of iron.—Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

—_—*-oe—_— 


Melting Point of Fats. 


Ir is often desirable to use fat which 
will melt at a certain temperature. In 
practice a fat melting at a specified tem- 
perature may be made by mixing wax or 
tallow with some fat melting at a very low 
temperature. The melting point of a large 
number of fats is given in the following 
table: 


Butter (cow) fat... 0.0.02 .% 81—32°5° C. 
Cacao ADD cpap Ai de 25—27° C. 
Badger Dies casein. 25—28° C. 
Elephant CO ee 26—28° CO, 
Fox NE ate «..-. 50—54° CO. 
Goose as ele tinea 12—25° C. 
Hare Saget Paste 45—48° C, 
Dog Reese ee: 23—27° C. 
Goat Sentry ick: 380—33° C 
Calf Shor teoat tog 45—55° C. 
Camel a uaREbiGor ret 50—55° C. 
Human eS eee te otete 22—26° C, 
Horse Nb OT CC -. 50—60° C. 
Ox racy Sceldar 36—40° C 
Hog ine Cesk OCS 28—82° C 
Wax, yellow! . a. setto3 60—63° C 

Whites serio yak 65—69° C 

SEDAN ere ees BT 50—60° C 


Simple Method of Taking Specific 
Gravities. 


M. Gannat has recently devised a means 
of determining exactly, and with the great- 
est facility, the specific gravity of all 
liquids. 

With his ‘‘densimétre hydrostatique ” 
all calculation is obviated, and the specific 
gravity is ascertained by simply reading the 
weight on the balance. 

This useful and ingenious apparatus is 
made in the form of an olive, so that bub- 
bles of air shall not attach themselves to 
its sides. 

The olive (whether made of glass or 
metal) has a volume exactly equal to one 
decimal subdivision of a cubic meter. 
There are two different methods employed 
in the practical use of the apparatus: 

1st. We may suspend it on the platform 
of the balance, and, after having produced 
an equilibrium, we plunge it into the 
liquid. The equilibrium is then destroyed 
by the loss of weight of the olive, and the 
number of grammes which it is necessary 
to add to the scale-pan to restore the equili- 
seo is the exact specific gravity of the 

iquid. 

2d, Or we may equally well adopt the 
following plan: We put the liquid whose 
specific gravity we desire to ascertain in a 
glass vessel on one pan of the balance: we 
balance the scale-pans, and then suspend 
the olive in the liquid by means of a fine 
thread. The equilibrium is destroyed, and 
the scale descends on the side on which 
the olive is suspended, and the weight— 
which it is necessary to place in the other 
pan to restore the equilibrium—is equal to 
the specific gravity of the liquid. 

This apparatus will determine the density 
of all liquids, whether they be heavier or 
lighter than water, whether they be acids, 
alcoholic, thick or syrupy. It advanta- 
geously supersedes the areometers; it is 
not fragile, and it gives the indications 
with an exactitude depending on the sensi- 
bility of the balance employed. The work 
is reduced to a simple weighing and read- 
ing of the weights on the balance. 

M. A. Gannal has constructed instru- 
ments of 100 cubic centimeters and 10 
cubic centimeters only. The larger appa- 
ratus is the one which will prove the most 
convenient and the most needed in commer- 
cial and industrial determinations. With 
this instrument and a balance sensitive 
to 1 decigramme we may determine the 
density to the thousandth degree.—Les 
Mondes, Jour. Ph, 
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Influence of Color on Organic Life. 


AN abstract of a paper by M. E. Yung, 
on the influence of the different colors of 
the spectrum on the development of ani- 
mals, has lately been published. For three 
years he conducted a series of observations 
on the eggs of the frog, of the trout, etc. 
He placed _ the eggs in vessels plunged res- 
pectively into violet, blue, green, yellow, 
red, and white solutions. One of the ves- 
sels was kept in a dark closet. Violet light, 
he says, accelerates the development in a 
remarkable manner, and is followed in 
this respect by the blue, the yellow, and 
the white light. Red and green appear 
to be injurious, as M. Yung did not suc- 
ceed in developing ova in these colors. 
Darkness did not prevent development, 
though it did retard the process. Tadpoles 
deprived of food died sooner in the violet 
and blue rays than under the others; but 
the general mortality appeared to be 


lowest under the white light. The colors 
are arranged in the following series of di- 
minishing activity in promoting develop- 
ment. Violet, blue, yellow, white, dark- 
ness, red, and green. Beclard’s arrange- 


ment, based on a study of the effect of col- 
ored light on larvee, was violet, blue, red, 
yellow, white, and green. 


———_-o ¢ —____ 
Distinguishing the Diamond. 


M. Roxsmet, of the French Academy, 
gives the following test for distinguishing 
colorless gems from diamonds. If a per- 
son looks through a transparent stone at 
any small object, such as the point of a 
needle, or a Jittle hole in a card, and sees 
two small points, or two small holes, the 
stone is not a diamond. All white color- 
less gems, with the exception of the dia- 
mond, make the object examined appear 
double; in other words, double refraction, 
whenever exhibited by a stone, is proof 
conclusive that it is not a diamond, 
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On the Presence of Arsenic in Soot.* 


Te coal consumed for household and 
general purposes invariably contains more 
or less sulphur in the form of iron pyrites, 


and occasionally the quantity is so large | 
as to be capable of detachment from the | 


coal before the latter is put into the mar- 
ket. The pyrites so obtained are commonly 
called coal brasses. The analyses of seve- 


ral samples of these brasses made by me | 


twenty years ago revealed the presence of 
arsenic in minute quantity, and Dr. Angus 
Smith, who found the arsenic in thirteen 
out of fifteen samples, has expressed the 
opinion that though the arsenic has not 
been obtained directly from the atmosphere, 
yet we must believe it to pass into the air 
with the sulphur. 

I have lately had occasion to make some 


investigations as to the possible presence | 


of arsenic in the atmosphere of towns, and 
it occurred to me that if the arsenic in the 
pyrites of the coal was volatilized with 
the sulphur, probably evidence of such 
disengagement of arsenical vapor in coal 
smoke might be obtained by the analysis 
of soot. Accordingly, I procured a num- 
ber of samples of soot, collected from 
different house chimneys, and had no 
difficulty in determining the presence of 
arsenic in every sample. 

The preliminary trials were made by 
Reinsch’s process, and 100 grains of soot 
were sufficient for the purpose of coating 
the copper, and thereafter of giving the 
crystals of arsenious oxide. In the actual 
trials 200 grains of the soot were treated 
with fine diluted hydrochloric acid, and 
the whole warmed for an hour and filtered. 
The arsenic was thereafter separated by 
hydrosulphuric acid, the precipitate redis- 
solved in fuming nitric acid, and the 
arsenic finally determined as the arseniate 
of magnesia and ammonia 2(MgN H,As0O,) 
H,0, and calculated into arsenious oxide 
As,O3. 200 grains of soot yielded of arse- 
nious oxide 00885, 0°0990, 0°0911, 0°1172, 
the average quantity of arsenious oxide 
being thus 0°1 per cent., 1-1000 of the weight 
of the soot. 

I may state that trials made on samples 
of soot taken at different heights in the 
same chimney proved that the arsenic was 
Dera in larger quantity in the soots col- 

ected near the fire-place than in those 
taken from near the top of the chimney 

These results demonstrate that arsenic 
is evolved during the combustion of ordi- 
nary coal, and that part is condensed in 
the chimney along with the carbon and 
the sulphur of the soot, but as a great part 
of ordinary coal smoke passes into the air 
there can be no doubt that a portion of the 
arsenic accompanies the smoke into the 
atmosphere. The more inferior a coal, then, 
as arule, the more pyrite it contains, and 
probably also the more arsenic, We must, 
therefore, reason that every coal fire is a 
producer of arsenical vapor to a limited 
extent; but notwithstanding the enormous 
quantity of coal consumed in towns, Iam 
not prepared to say that the arsenical con- 
tamination of the atmosphere from this 
source is of any practical moment in a 
sanitary point of view. Probably we may 
have as much reason to dread the carbonic 
acid evolved during the combustion of a 
gas jet or acandle ina well-ventilated room 
as the arsenical atoms in the ever-shifting 
atmosphere. 

oe 


The Adulteration of Soft Soap. 


One hundred parts of fatty matter, com- 
bined with soda or potash, yield 230 to 235 
parts of pure soft soap, containing 33°14 
per cent. of water. When certain adulter- 
ants are added in quantities too small to 
affect the appearance of the soap, 100 parts 
of grease will yield 320 to 340 parts of what 
would be a good commercial article, con- 
taining 38 to 88 per cent. of water. The 
same quantity of grease can be made to 
produce 380 parts of soap, containing as 
much as 52 per cent. of water. The adul- 
terants generally used are clay, resin, 
fecula, and silicate of soda. All are added 
to increase the yield of soap, and the pro- 
portion of water it can contain. Clay is the 
most harmless of these adulterants. It is 
partly dissolved by the alkali, but makes 
the soap opaque, and is easily detected by 
its insolubility in water. It increases the 
amount of water required to bring the soap 
to the proper consistence, but is not other- 
wise harmful. It is less and less employed 
every day. Resin combines with alkali, 
but the resulting compound ‘‘ possesses 
none of the emollient qualities of fats.”” It 


*A paper read by Dr. 8. Macadam before the 
North British Branch of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 


retains large quantities of water, but alters 
the emollient and detergent power of the 
soap, and makes it more caustic and corro- 
sive. Soaps adulterated wlth resin only 
are clear, brilliant, and transparent; more 
soluble in water than pure soap. They 
nearly always retain a slight odor of resin, 
which is most noticeable when the soap 
is warmed. Their color is often redder 
than usual. They attack the skin, and 
make linen yellow. Fecula is very harm- 
ful, especially when combined with silicate 
of soda. It is generally employed with 
three or four times its weight of lye, water, 


| or silicate of soda. Soap made with it con- 


tains an excess of alkali, and a very large 
quantity of water. It is more or less 
opaque, as the proportion of starch is large 
or small; it is easily soluble in water ; it is 
much affected by changes of temperature; 
and its detergent power is much lessened 
by the large proportion of water it contains. 
The latter fault is partly concealed by 
making it excessively alkaline; it is then 
corrosive, and attacks and destroys the 
skin, coloring matters, and woollen and 
silken goods. Analysis reveals the pre- 
sence of the decomposition products of the 
latter in the water in which they have been 
washed. Silicate of soda with fecula is far 
the most injurious adulterant of soap, and 
it is also the one most usually employed. 
Almost all commercial soaps contain it. 
Silicate of soda in small quantity does not 
alter the appearance of the soap; but it is 
decomposed when used, and silica is de- 
posited in the fibre of the flax or cotton, 
and cannot be removed, rapidly destroying 
the tissues. Silk and wool are also attacked, 
and made more liable to be destroyed by 
alkalies. Water in which silk and wool 
have been washed with this soap contains 
considerable quantities of sulphur and am- 
monia resulting from the decomposition of 
the material. According to Dr. Vohl, 
linen and cotton cloths thus treated look, 
under the microscope, like worn fabrics— 
the fibre destroyed and the surface covered 
with anap. Franklin said good bargains 
are sometimes ruinous. This is particularly 
true of soaps. Low priced samples are 
never cheap; a larger quantity must be 
used to cleanse an equal amount, and 
fabrics are far more rapidly destroyed.— 
E. Picard, in Manufacturers’ Review. 
———__+ e —___—_ 
The Electric Light. 

Tuis question continues to rise in import- 
ance and interest, as it comes to be some- 
what better understood. The latest writer 
who has undertaken to discuss it from the 
historical and scientific point of view is 
Professor Tyndall, who is, probably, as 
capable of throwing light upon it as any 
other living man. Electricity asa branch 
of natural science has long been, one may 
say, with him a sort of special study. He 
was the worthy pupil, and is now the suc- 
cessor, of Faraday at the Royal Institution. 

On the 17th of January last he delivered 
a most instructive lecture, in which he tra- 
versed the main part of the ground touch- 
ing the possibility of producing by elec- 
tricity light that can be economically ap- 
plied to public and domestic uses. He 
allows the possibility of such an achieve- 
ment, and bis opinion, taken in connection 
with what has been done by science and 
by mechanism to perfect such a result, 
leads to the belief that the day is not far 
away when streets and houses will be il- 
luminated with splendid lights produced 
at nearly nominal cost, free from the dust, 
smoke, impure air, and danger of explo- 
sions that attend the common uses of gas. 
Who will be the coming man from 
whose genius the needed devices will 
spring, remains to be seen hereafter. The 
likelihood is that several will have an im- 
portant hand in the perfection of the work. 
Many minds are now busy with the prob- 
lem. Perhaps Edison may have a large 
share of the credit, or perhaps some other 
person may have the lion’s share of honor 
and profit. We believe it will soon come 
to pass that electricity will, in large towns, 
supersede oils and gas. 

Much is omitted of Mr. Tyndall’s lecture 
on account of its great length. The most 
immediately interesting parts, however, 
are quoted below. The complete original 
publication can be found in the excellent 
Popular Science Monthly, published in this 
city by the Appletons. 

“ Zine,” says Mr. Tyndall, ‘‘is a fuel 
far too expensive to permit of the electric 
light produced by its combustion being 
used for the common purposes of life, and 
you will readily perceive that the human 
muscles, or even the muscles of a horse, 


would be more expensive still. Here, how- 
ever, we can employ the force of burning 


coalto turn our machine, and it is this em- 
ployment of our cheapest fuel, rendered 
possible by Faraday’s discovery, which 
opens out the prospect of our being able to 
apply the electric light to public use. 

“Tn 1866 a great step in the intensification 
of induced currents, and the consequent 
augmentation of the magneto-electric light, 
was taken by Mr. Henry Wilde. It fell to 
my lot to report upon them to the Royal 
Society, but before doing so I took the 
trouble of going to Manchester to wit- 
ness Mr. Wilde’s experiments. He operated 
in this way: Starting from a small machine 
like that worked in your presence a mo- 
ment ago, he employed its current to excite 
an electro-magnet of a peculiar shape, 
between whose poles rotated a Siemens 
armature; from this armature currents 
were obtained vastly stronger than those 
generated by the small magneto-electric 
machine. These currents might have been 
immediately employed to produce the elec- 
tric light; but instead of this they were 
conducted round a second electro-magnet 
of vast size, between whose poles rotated a 
Siemens armature of corresponding di- 
mensions. Three armatures therefore were 
involved in this series of operations: 1. 
The armature of the smail magneto-electric 
machine; 2. The armature of the first 
electro-magnet, which was of considerable 
size; and 3. The armature of the second 
electro-magnet, which was of vast dimen- 
sions. With the currents drawn from this 
third armature, Mr. Wilde obtained effects, 
both as regards heat and light, enormously 
transcending those previously known. 

“But the discovery which, above all 
others, brought the practical question to 
the front is now to be considered. On 
the 4th of February, 1867, a paper was re- 
ceived from the Royal Society from Mr. 
William Siemens, bearing the title, ‘On 
the Conversion of Dynamic into Electri- 
cal Force without the Use of Permanent 
Magnetism.’ On the 14th of February a 
paper from Sir Charles Wheatstone was 
received, bearing the title ‘On the Aug- 
mentation of the Power of a Magnet by the 
Reaction thereon of Currents induced by 
the Magnet itself.’ Both papers, which 
dealt with the same discovery, and which 
were illustrated by experiments, were read 
upon the same night, viz., the 14th of 
February. The whole field of science 
hardly furnishes a more beautiful example 
of the interaction of natural forces than 
that set forth in these two papers. You can 
hardly find a bit of iron—you can hardly 
pick up an old horseshoe, for example— 
that does not possess a trace of permanent 
magnetism; and from such a small begin- 
ning Siemens and Wheatstone have taught 
us to rise by a series of interactions be- 
tween magnet and armature to a magnetic 
intensity previously unapproached. Con- 
ceive the Siemens armature placed between 
the poles of an electro-magnet. Suppose this 
latter to possess at starting the faintest 
trace of magnetism; when the armature ro- 
tates, currents of infinitesimal strength are 
generated in its coil. Let the ends of that 
coil be connected with the wire surround- 
ing the electro-magnet. The infinitesimal 
current generated in the armature will 
then circulate round the magnet, augment- 
ing its intensity by an infinitesimal amount. 
The strengthened magnet instantly reacts 
upon the coil which feeds it, producing a 
current of greater strength. This current 
again passes round the magnet, which im- 
mediately brings its enhanced power to 
bear upon the coil. By this play of mutual 
give and take between magnet and arma- 
ture, the strength of the former is raised in 
a very brief interval from almost nothing 
to complete magnetic saturation. Such a 
magnet and armature are able to produce 
currents of extraordinary power, and if an 
electric lamp be introduced into the com- 
mon circuit of magnet and armature, we 
can readily obtain a most powerful light. 
By this discovery, then, we are en- 
abled to avoid the trouble and expense in- 
volved in the employment of permanent 
magnets; we are also enabled to drop the 
exciting magneto-electric machine, and the 
duplication of the electro-magnets. By it, 
in short, the electric generator is so far 
simplified, and reduced in cost, so as to en- 
able electricity to enter the lists as the 
rival of our present means of illumination. 

“It was my custom some years ago, 
whenever I needed a new and complicated 
instrument, to sit down beside its proposed 
constructor, and to talk the matter over 
with him. The study of the inventor’s 


mind which this habit opened out was al- 
ways of the highest interest to me. I par- 
ticularly well remember the impression 
made upon me on such occasions by the 


late Mr. Darker, a philosophical instrument 
maker in Lambeth. This man’s life was a 
struggle, and the reason of it was not far 
to seek. No matter how commercially lu- 
crative the work upon which he was en- 
gaged might be, he would instantly turn 
aside from it to seize and realize the ideas 
of a scientific man. He had an inventor’s 
power, and an inventor's delight in its ex- 
ercise. The late Mr. Becker possessed the 
same poser in a very considerable degree. 
On the Continent, Froment, Breguet, 
Sauerwald, and others might be mentioned 
as eminent instances of ability of this kind. 
Such minds resemble a liquid on the point 
of crystallization. Stirred by a hint, crys- 
tals of constructive thought immediately 
shoot through them. That Mr. Edison 
possesses this intuitive power in no com- 
mon measure is proved by what he has 
already accomplished. He has the pene- 
tration to seize the relationship of facts 
and principles, and the art to reduce them 
to novel and concrete combinations. 
Hence, though he has thus far accom- 
plished nothing that we can recognize as 
new in relation to the electric light, an 
adverse opinion as to his ability to solve 
the complicated problem on which he is 
engaged would be unwarranted. 


‘‘] will endeavor to illustrate in a sim- 
ple manner Mr. Edison’s alleged mode of 
electric illumination, taking advantage of 
what Ohm has taught us regarding the 
laws of the current, and what Joule has 
taught us regarding the relation of resist- 
ance to the development of light and heat. 
From one end of a voltaic battery runs a 
wire, dividing at a certain point into two 
branches, which reunite in a single wire 
connected with the other end of the bat- 
tery. From the positive end of the battery 
the current passes first through the single 
wire to the point of junction, where it di- 
vides itself between the branches according 
to a well-known law. Ifthe branches be 
equally resistant, the current divides itself 
equally between them. If one branch be 
less resistant than the other, more than 
half the current will choose the freer path. 
The strict law is that the quantity of cur- 
rent is inversely proportional to the resist- 
ance. <A clear image of the process is de- 
rived from the deportment of water. When 
a river meets an island it divides, passing 
right and left of the obstacle, and after- 
ward reuniting. If the two branch beds 
be equal in depth, width, and inclination, 
the water will divide itself equally between 
them. If they be unequal, the larger quan- 
tity of water will flow through the more 
open course. And as, in the case of the 
water, we may have an indefinite number 
of islands producing an indefinite sub- 
division of the trunk stream, so in the case 
of electricity we may have, instead of two 
branches, any number of branches, the 
current dividing itself among them, in ac- 
cordance with the law which fixes the rela- 
tion of flow to resistance. 

‘Let us apply this knowledge. Suppose 
an insulated copper rod, which we may 
call an ‘electric main,’ to be laid down 
along one of our streets, say along the 
Strand. Let this rod be connected with 
one end of a powerful voltaic battery, a 
good metallic connection being established 
between the other end of the battery and 
the gas-pipes under the street. As long as 
the electric main continues unconnected 
with the gas-pipes, the circuit is incomplete 
and no current will flow; butif any part of 


the main, however distant from the bat- — 


tery, be connected with the adjacent gas- 
pipes, the circuit will be completed and 
the current will flow. Supposing our bat- 
tery to be at Charing Cross, and our rod 
of copper to be tapped opposite Somerset 
House, a branch wire can be carried from 
the rod into the building, the current pass- 
ing through which may be subdivided into 
any number of subordinate branches, which 
reunite afterward and return through the 
gas-pipes to the battery. The branch cur- 
rents may be employed to raise to vivid in- 
candescence a refractory metal like iridium 
or one of its alloys. Instead of being tapped 
at one point, our main may be tapped at 
one hundred points. |The current will di- 
vide in strict accordance with law, its 
power to produce light being solely limited 
by its strength. The process of division 
closely resembles the circulation of the 
plood; the electric main carrying the out- 
going current representing a great artery, 
the gas-pipes carrying the return current 
representing a great vein, while the inter- 
mediate branches represent the various 
vessels by which the blood is distributed 
through the system. This, if I understand 
aright, is Mr. Edison’s proposed mode 0 
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illumination. The electric force is at hand. 
Metals sufficiently refractory to bear being 
raised to vivid incandescence are also 
within reach. The principles which regu- 
late the division of the current and the de- 
velopment of its light and heat are per- 
fectly wellknown. There isnoroom for a 
‘discovery,’ in the scientific sense of the 
term, but there is ample room for the ex- 
ercise of that mechanical ingenuity which 
has given us the sewing machine and so 
many Other useful inventions, and which 
engages a greater number of minds in the 
United States than in any other nation in 
the world. Knowing something of the in- 
tricacy of the practical problem, I should 
certainly prefer seeing it in Mr. Edison’s 
hands than in mine * 


“‘It 1s sometimes stated as a recommen- 
dation to the electric light, that it is light 
without heat; but to disprove this it is only 
necessary to point to the experiments of 
Davy, which show that the heat of the 
voltaic arc transcends that of any other ter- 
restrial source. The emission from the 
carbon points is capable of accurate 
analysis. To simplify the subject, we will 
take the case of a platinum wire at first 
slightly warmed by the current, and then, 
through the gradual augmentation of the 
latter, raised to a white heat. When first 
warmed, the wire sends forth rays which 
have no power on the optic nerve. They 
are what we call invisible rays; and not 
until the temperature of the wire has 
reached nearly 1,000° Fahr. does it begin 
to glow with a faint, red light. The rays 
which it emits prior to redness are all in- 
visible rays, which can warm the hand but 
cannot excite vision. When the tempera- 
ture of the wire is raised to whiteness these 
dark rays not only persist, but they are 
enormously augmented in intensity. They 


constitute about 95 per cent. of the total 


radiation from the white-hot platinum 
wire. They make up nearly 90 per cent. 
of the emission from a brilliant electric 
light. You can by no means have the light 
of the carbons without this invisible 
emission as an accompaniment. The visible 
radiation is, as it were, built upon the in- 
visible as its necessary foundation. 

“It is easy to illustrate the growth in 
intensity of these invisible rays as the 
visible ones enter the radiation and aug- 
ment in power. The transparency of the 
simple gases and metalloids—of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, iodine, bro- 
mine, sulphur, phosphorus, and even of 
carbon—for the invisible heat-rays is extra- 
ordinary. Dissolved in a proper vehicle 
iodine cuts the visible radiation sharply 
off, but allows the invisible free transmis- 
sion. By dissolving iodine in sulphur, 
Professor Dewar has recently added to the 
number of our effectual ray-filters. The 
mixture may be made as black as pitch for 
the visible, while remaining transparent for 
the invisible rays. By such filters it is pos- 
sible to detach the invisible rays from the 
total radiation, and to watch their augmen- 
tation as the light increases. Expressing 
the radiation from a platinum wire when it 
first feels warm to the touch—when, there- 
fore, all its rays are invisible—by the num- 
ber one, the invisible radiation from the 
Same wire raised to a white heat may be 
five hundred or more. It is not, then, by 
the diminution or transformation of the 
non-luminous emission that we obtain the 
luminous; the heat-rays maintain their 
ground as the necessary antecedents and 
companions of the light-rays. When de 
tached and concentrated these powerful 
heat-rays can produce all the effects 
ascribed to the mirrors of Archimedes at 
the siege of Syracuse. While incompetent 
to produce the faintest glimmer of light, 
or to affect the most delicate air-thermom- 
eter, they will inflame paper, burn up 
Wood, and even ignite combustible metals. 
When they impinge upon a metal refract- 
ory enough to bear their shock without 
fusion, they can raise it to a heat so white 
and luminous as to yield, when analyzed, 
all the colors of the spectrum. In this way 
the dark rays emitted by the incandescent 
carbons are converted into light rays of all 
colors. Still, so powerless are these invisi- 
ble rays to excite vision that the eye has 
been placed at a focus competent to raise 
platinum-foil to bright redness without ex- 
periencing any visual impression. Light 
for right, no doubt, the amount of heat im- 
parted by the incandescent carbons to the 
air is far less than that imparted by gas- 
flames. It is less because of the smaller 
Size of the carbons, and of the comparative 


* More than thirty years 
candescent platinum was 


vs the radiation from 
by Dr, Draper, of New York. 


mirably investigated 


smallness of the quantity of fuel consumed 
in a given time. It is also less because the 
air cannot penetrate the carbons as it pene- 
trates a flame. The temperature of the 
flame is lowered by the admixture of a gas 
which constitutes four-fifths of our atmo- 
sphere, and which, while it appropriates 
and diffuses the heat, does not aid in the 
combustion; and this lowering of the tem- 
perature by the inert atmospheric nitrogen 
renders necessary the combustion of a 
greater amount of gas to produce the 
necessary light. In fact, though the state- 
ment may appear paradoxical, it is entirely 
because of its enormous actual temperature 
that the electric light seems so cool. It is 
this temperature that renders the propor- 
tion of luminous to non-luminous heat 
greater in the electric light than in our 
brightest flames. The electric light, more- 
over, requires no air to sustain it. It glows 
in the most perfect air-vacuum. Its light 
and heat are therefore not purchased at the 
expense of the vitalizing constituent of the 
atmosphere. It sheds its light without 
vitiating the air.”—Popular Science Month- 
ly for March. 
——?-oo—___—_——_- 
Aerial Telegraphy. 

ProFEssor Loomis, of Washington, ac- 
cording to the New York Tribune, appears 
to be still enthusiastically carrying on his 
experiments in aerial telegraphy in West 
Virginia. Aerial] telegraphy is based on the 
theory that at certain elevations there is a 
natural electric current, by taking advan- 
tage of which wires may be wholly dis- 
pensed with. It is said he has telegraphed 
as far as eleven miles by means of kites 
flown with copper wire. When the kites | 
reached the same altitude or got into the 
same current, communication by means of 
an instrument similar to the Morse instru- 
ment was easy and perfect, but ceased as 
soon as one of the kites was lowered. He 
has built towers on two hills about twenty 
miles apart, and from thetops of them run 
up steel rods into the region of the electric 
current. The Professor announces that he 
has recently discovered that the telephone 
can be used for this method of communica- 
tion as well as telegraphic instruments, 
and that of late he has done all his talking 
with his assistant, twenty miles away, by 
telephone, the connection being aerial 
only. He claims that he can telegraph 
across the sea without other wires than 
those necessary to reach the elevation of 
the current. There seems no immediate 
probability, however, of our getting on 
without poles and wire and ocean cables. 


latter 6°130°. Still other observations were 
| made at odd times over a range of country 
4 miles in extent, and in all kinds of soils. 
The average of the soil temperature was 
66°13°, of the air 60°75°, showing a higher 
average temperature for the general soil of 
the vicinity than in the lysimeter. In only 
one instance was the air warmer than 
the soil, viz.: in a dense forest, and on a 
night succeeding a day when the thermo- 
meter had stood at 102° at 2.30 P.M., and 
the air at night was remarkably still. Then 
a regular system of observations was taken 
on the 5th, 16th, and 26th of Aug., Sept., 
Oct., and Nov., on dry cultivated land, 
wet cultivated land, dry grass land, wet 
grass land, and forest soil, at 8 to 6 stations 
in each case, and at from 4 to 5 o’clock each 
morning; in this series numbering nearly 
900. In each case the temperature was 
taken of the air, the surface soil, and at 5 
inches deep. The results confirmed those 
previously obtained, being even more re- 
markable. 

From Aug. 1st to Dec. 1st, the soil at 5 

inches deep averaged 12.345° warmer than 
the air. It has heretofore been taught that 
wet soils are cold, as compared with dry, 
from which assumed fact important con- 
clusions have been drawn; but this long 
series of observations proves the contrary. 
Practically, at the depth of 5 inches the 
temperature of wet and dry soils is the 
same. ‘‘The day temperature of the dry 
soils is higher than the wet, and the diur- 
nal variation greater; but the equality 
of temperature at night indicates pretty 
clearly that temperature is by no means the 
only factor to be considered in discussing 
the condition and improvement of wet 
land.” 
THE TEMPERATURE OF GROWING PLANTS, 
as compared with the air at night, was the 
subject of over 100 observations from June 
14 to September 5, on a great variety of 
plants and different parts of the same 
plant. To take the temperature of grasses 
and similar plants, a bunch of the leaves 
and stems are tied together late in the 
afternoon, and a thermometer inserted in 
the centre at 4 o’clock the next morning. 
For plants having thick stems or leaves, 
these were pierced with a steel rod, and the 
bulb of the thermometer inserted in the 
cavity. Though there was often no differ- 
ence between the temperature of the plant 
and the air, in no case was the air warmer 
than the plant, and in many the plant was 
the warmer. We quote a few examples in 
the following table: 


June 14,.Bunch of rapidly grow- 


————_#-e________ 

The Old Theory of Dew Contradicted. 
Relations of the Soil to Water and 
Cultivation. 

Pror, Levi Stocksriper, who himself 
gave the money a year ago for establishing 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station in 
connection with the Agricultural College at 
Amherst, has been making some interesting 
experiments at great expense of time and 
labor, that are of value and importance to 
agriculture. The results are so contrary to 
the universally received ideas that they are 
quite sure to make something of a stir 
among scientists and agriculturists gene- 
rally, as they have important bearings on 
many questions of cultivation and of plant 
growth. Prof. Stockbridge has found that 
the soil and plants at night are warmer 
than the air, though heretofore the reverse 
has been held. This contradicts the theory 
that ‘‘dew” is the condensation and de- 
position of moisture from the air by con- 
tact with the supposed colder soil.’ This 
fact and others are brought out in the fol- 
lowing abstract of the results of the inves- 
tigations from advanced sheets of the report 
of the Experiment Station, which we are 
the first to publish. 

TEMPERATURE OF AIR AND SOIL. 

There were over 700 observations on the 
temperature of the air, and of the soil of a 
lysimeter, day and night, taken at the 
coldest part of the night, and warmest time 
of day, varying with the season, and cov- 
ering the period between May 23d and Noy. 
30th, The average day temperature of the 
air for the period was 72'940°, and that of 
the soil 72°061°. The average temperature 
of the air at night was 49°664°, and that of 
the soil 56°370°. These are remarkable 
figures, showing the soil in the day-time to 
correspond almost exactly with the air in 
temperature, and over 6° warmer at night. 
These night observations were made before 
day-light in the morning ; others were also 


ing white clover...... 58°, air 57° 
July 14..Centre of growing corn 

plant. £5 iscsi a - bers 692k 68° 
July 14,.Centre of growing clo- 

Ver-stalk . .j2- <js7e}- byes GOO4 5 1689 
Aug. 6..Centre of bunch of purs- 
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Aug. 14..Centre of corn-plant...60° ‘ 58° 
Aug. 14..Apple‘on the tree......57° ‘* 57° 
Aug. 14,.Pumpkin rind,........ O0e5<% 662 


The plants averaged nearly 114° warmer 
than the air. 

WHERE DOES DEW COME FROM ? 

The general belief is that the soil obtains 
water from the air at night by absorption 
and condensation, to such an extent as to 
be of the ‘‘utmost agricultural value,” 
and that in times of drought this moisture 
of the air invigorates and sustains plants 
which otherwise would perish. As the ob- 
servations of Professor Stockbridge show 
the soil, from May to November, both at 
the surface and 5 inches deep, to be warmer 
than the air, it is‘hardly possible that the 
moisture on the surface in the morning 
was deposited from the air. A more 
reasonable conclusion is that the vapor 
which rises from the surface is condensed 
as it comes in contact with the colder air. 
The phenomenon of so-called ‘dew fall” 
is usually attributed to the supposed fact 
that soil and plants are colder than the air 
at night, and so condense its moisture in 
the form of ‘‘dew.” The “dew” on the 
ice-pitcher is the common illustration to 
prove the theory ; but, as we have seen, 
the conditions in this case are the reverse 
of those with soil and plant, which are 
both warmer than the air at night, while 
the ice-pitcher is colder. Further investi- 
gations were made in the study of this 
question. A tin-box, without top or bot- 
tom, was filled with soil and placed in 
growing grass; the next morning the grass 
was loaded with dew, but not a trace ap- 
peared on the box, and the temperature of 


made at 10 P.M., to test this question of 
difference between air and soil. The result 
was that the average difference was almost 
identical ; in the former case 6°705°, in the 


the soil was 66°, and of the air 60°, This 
experiment was repeated many times with 
the same results. hen a loose tin cover 
was placed on the box; in the morning the 


top of the cover was dry, but the under 
side was ‘‘thickly studded with drops of 
water "—dew. 

If the theory of the absorption of water 
from the air by the soil is correct, then a 
given bulk of soil would be heavier in the 
morning than the previous evening. To 
test this question, two boxes, each holding 
one cubic foot, were filled with soil with- 
out disturbing it; one with loam, the other 
with peat. These were placed in a trench 
with their tops level with the surface of 
the ground, exposed to all weathers, and 
their weights taken night and morning. 
The result was a loss in weight for each 
box every morning but 5 out of 17; in the 
5 cases there was neither gain nor loss, 

These various observations and experi- 
ments teach that the soil does not absorb 
water from the air at night, or receive it by 
the deposit of ‘‘dew;” on the contrary, 
they teach that the ‘‘dew” is vapor evapo- 
rated from the soil and condensed when it 
comes in contact with the colder air. The 
striking phenomenon known as ‘‘ ground 
fog,” is further corroboration of this. It is 
a sheet of mist from a few to many feet in 
thickness, seen at night when the air is 
still, and always over wet land or water. 
The surface beneath the fog is many de- 
grees warmer than the air, and contains 
vastly more water. Its abundance and 
warmth cause rapid evaporation of vapor, 
which is condensed and made visible by 
the colder air—American Agriculturist. 

eee 
Packing Glassware. 


EVERY one has this duty to perform oc- 
casionally, and it is well to know how it 
should be done. The safety of glass arti- 
cles packed together in a box does not de- 
pend so much upon the quantity of pack- 
ing material used as upon the fact that no 
two pieces of glass come into actual con- 
tact. In packing plates, a single straw 
placed between two of them will prevent 
them from breaking each other. In pack- 
ing bottles in a case, such as the collecting 
case of the microscopist and the test case 
of the chemist, rubber rings slipped over 
each will be found the best and handiest 
packing material. They have this great 
advantage, that they do not give rise to 
dust. 


ee 
Utah Mineral Wax. 


Tue great deposit of mineral wax, or 
native paraffine, lately discovered in South- 
ern Utah, is described by Professor J. E. 
Clayton, of Salt Lake City, as occupying 
an area 60 miles long by 20 miles wide, and 
in some places forming a bed 20 feet thick. 
It contains more or less clay in seams and 
layers; but this is readily eliminated -by 
melting, the earthy matter settling and 
leaving the paraffine nearly pure. It is quite 
black in the mass, but the sections are 
translucent. The quantity is said to be 
enormous; so great, indeed, that it cannot 
be controlled by any individual or com- 
pany, but must prove a source of wealth to 
whole communities, 

Professor Henry Wurtz pronounces the 
mineral to be zietriskisite, and says that it 
differs from paraffine by being insoluble in 
ether, and otherwise. Professor J. S. New- 
berry finds the specimens brought by him 
from Utah to be true ozocerite, and similar 
in all respects, except color, to that from 
Galicia; a true paraffine, melting at 60°, 
and being soluble in ether. 

As to the origin and geological relations 
of this remarkable bed of paraftine—which, 
so far as known, is without parallel in 
quantity in the world, and is as much of a 
““wonder” as our basins of petroleum— 
Professor Newberry cannot speak with 
any confidence until he has visited the lo- 
cality where it occurs, as he hopes to do in 
a few weeks. He suspects, however, that 
it will be found to be an evolved product, 
the distillation of beds of cretaceous lignite, 
and the residue of a petroleum unusually 
rich in paraffine.—Scientific American. 

eo eo - 
Iatraliptic Medication. 


Pror. L. P. YANDELL urges the more 
extensive use of iatraliptic medication, 
that is, the rubbing into the skin of drugs 
and nutritious oils. He has had satis- 
factory results from quinia by mixing it 
with glycerine, 3j. to 3j., and rubbing 
in a sixth or a fourth of this daily. He 
has cured diarrhea by rubbing tannic acid 
and glycerine into the abdomen, and has 
seen diarrheea result from the inunction of 
croton oil. He has great faith in the 
inunction of cod-liver oil, olive oil, or 
hog’s lard in phthisis and marasmic con- 
ditions.—Louisville Med. News. 
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Croup Cured by Hypodermic Injection 
of Sulphate of Atropia. 


Dr. De Ponteves, of Antibes, has pub- 
lished (7 Union Médicale) a full account of 
a case of croup where a fatal termination 
seemed inevitable, but which resulted in 
recovery, owing, he believes, to hypoder- 
mic injections of sulphate of atropia. On 
the third day of the attack he found his pa- 
tient—a child three years old—to whom 
the usual remedies had been given, ina 
state of commencing asphyxia. The efforts 
to breathe could be heard in the street; the 
epigastrium, instead of rising at each re- 
spiration, was hollow; the face and neck 
were enormously swollen and of a violet 
color; there had been no attempt at vomit- 
ing, though large doses of sulphate of cop- 
per had been given. At once three drops 
of a one per cent. solution of sulphate of 
atropine were injected by a _ Pravaz 
syringe, on the left side of the neck, ona 
level with the pneumogastric. At the end 
of a few minutes a change for the better 
took place, the respiration became less fre- 
quent, and the crowing diminished. Four 
hours afterwards the child was found tran- 
quil, and, though the respiration was still 
troubled, dyspneea was no longer intense. 
A second injection was given, and the ame- 
lioration shortly afterwards became very 
marked. A few days afterwards the re- 
covery was complete. A priori the treat- 
ment is arational one. The real cause of 
death in croup does not reside in the false 
membranes. M. Jaccoud, in his 7’ratté de 
Physiologie Interne, speaks of the “ very 
numerous cases in which croup kills with- 
out laryngeal obstruction sufficient to ex- 
plain death.” He adds that, ‘‘ though often 
the expulsion of the false membrane is fol- 
lowed by great relief marking the diminu- 
tion of the dyspneea, yet the cases are far 
from rare in which the remission is absent 
or inappreciable—a fact sufficient to prove 
that croupal dyspneea has more causes 
than the obstruction of the larynx by exu- 
dation.” When the pneumogastric nerves 
of dogs are divided in the neck, what 
always happens is the occlusion of the 
glottis. from paralysis of the recurrents, 
and after death there is found intense con- 
gestion of the lungs, pulmonary edema, 
dilatation of the smaller bronchi, and vesi- 
cular emphysema. Now these symptoms 
and lesions are also observable in croup 
and capillary bronchitis. The essential 
cause, therefore, of asphyxia in croup 
seems to be the paralysis—more or less 
complete—of the pneumogastrie. This view 
is supported by the fact that it is difficult, 
and often impossible, to produce vomiting. 
Belladonna, being an excitant specially of 
the pneumogastric, appears to be indicated 
in’cases such as have been detailed.— 
Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 
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Efffect of Bicarbonate of Potash on the 
Acidity of Urine. 


Dr. C. H. Raure, Teacher of Physi- 
ological Chemistry in the Medical School, 
St. George’s Hospital, has made some ob- 
servations (Lancet, November 9, 1878) to 
test the effect of bicarbonate of potash on 
the reaction of the urine when taken before 
and when taken after meals. 

He found that the effect of bicarbonate 
of potash, taken after food, on the acidity 
of the urine, is different from that when it 
is administered before meals, 

For when taken on an empty stomach 
the acidity on the day of administration 
was only slightly depressed, whilst on the 
day following the acidity was considerably 
higher than it was the day before the salt 
was taken. But when it was administered 
during the process of digestion the acidity 
of the urine entirely disappeared, being on 
two occasions neutral, and on one alkaline, 
whilst on the succeeding days there was no 
marked increase in the acidity of the urine 
as compared with that of the days preced- 
ing the experiment. And the same differ- 
ence is observable in the hourly variations 
of the urine, for when the bicarbonate was 
taken before meals the effect of the alkali 
passed off at the end of two hours, and the 
amount of acid passed in the succeeding 
three hours was nearly equal to what was 
passed on the day no medicine was taken; 
whilst when the salt was taken after meals 
the urine remained alkaline up to the end 
of four hours after the dose was taken, and 
no recovery of acidity was noticeable. 

The result of these observations tends to 
establish the fact that the administration 
of an alkaline bicarbonate on an empty 
stomach increases the acidity of the sys- 
tem, whilst its administration after a meal 
diminishes it. 


Dr. Ralfe finds the explanation of this in 
that the acid reaction of the urine is gene- 
rally considered due to the decomposition 
that occurs between an acid or anacid salt 
and the neutral phosphate of sodium in 
the blood, acid sodium phosphate being 
formed, which passes out with the urine. 
Now, one of the chief acid salts in the 
blood is undoubtedly bicarbonate of potash 
or soda, an acid salt with an alkaline reac- 
tion. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find the administration of an acid salt, if it 
passes unaltered from the stomach into the 
blood, causing an increase in the acidity of 
the urine. And this is, indeed, what hap- 
pens when a dose of bicarbonate of potash 
and soda is taken into the stomach before 
meals, for then the mucous membrane 
under normal conditions being either neu- 
tral or alkaline, the bicarbonate is absorbed 
undecomposed into the blood, and causes 
that increase in the acidity of the urine 
which has been noted. On the other hand, 
when the salt is taken during digestion, the 
acid contents of the stomach decompose it, 
carbonic acid is liberated which escapes 
by the mouth, whilst the alkaline bases 
pass into the system and cause the urine to 
assume an alkaline reaction. 

The therapeutic indications to be drawn 
from these observations may be thus sum- 
marized: 

1. In cases of acid dyspepsia arising 
from the excessive formation of acid within 
the system, as in lithemia, the alkaline 
bicarbonates should not be administered 
before food, but after. 

2. The administration of alkaline bicar- 
bonates before meals is indicated in those 
cases where the free acid is formed in the 
stomach itself, the result of fermentative 
changes of undigested food or morbid 
mucus, when it is necessary to diminish 
the too high degree of acidity thus caused 
in order to permit digestion to be praperly 
performed.—American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences. 

oe 


For Chronic Bronchitis. 


THE administration of remedies by in- 
halation commendsitself to the judgment as 
being a ready way of getting directly at 
the seat of the disease. One writer, of 
Boston, declares in a medical journal that 
he had found a solution of carbolic acid 
(at 24 per cent., raised afterwards to 
5 per cent.) the only efficacious treat- 
ment he had ever used. It soon cured him 
permanently of a winter cough that had 
distressed him for many years. A late 
number of the Philadelphia Medical Times 
contains a communication from Dr. Robert 
Fletcher relating some of his experiences 
with atomized chloral. A lady of 50 had 
a severe racking chronic cough, which 
had troubled her for several successive 
winters. All other remedies having failed, 
some being in the atomized form, a solu- 
tion was prepared of ten grains of chloral 
to the ounce of water, which was inhaled 
in a steam atomizer night and morning. 
Improvement soon occurred, and after two 
weeks’ use of the remedy the cough had 
entirely disappeared, and had not returned 
since. Ina second case there was a simi- 
lar result. 


oe 
Milk Diet in Inflammation of the 
Bladder. 


Tue remarkable success of milk as an 
exclusive article of diet in this form of 
malady was noticed on page 70 of THE 
CrrcouLaRr for April, 1877. A recent num- 
ber of the London Lancet has some 
additional testimony to this point. Mr. 
W. Teevan gives an account of a man on 
whom he had successfully operated for 
stone, but who some years afterward be- 
came a great sufferer from chronic cystitis. 
He was always in pain, and his urine was 
very thick. His nights were broken and 
his strength greatly lessened, and he was 
not able to work. No treatment gave any 
relief. Under these circumstances, says 
Mr. Teevan, I determined to try Dr. John- 
son’s method of an exclusively milk diet. 
Having put his alimentary canal in a fit 
and proper condition for commencing the 
treatment, the patient began on June 20th 
to live on milk alone, taking half a pint 
every two hours, his urine being then a 
mass of muco-pus, which adhered tena- 
ciously to the pot de chambre. He could 
not pass any urine without the catheter, 
and was always worried by a dull, aching 
pain above the pubes and in the rectum. 
The next evening he complained of an acid 
taste in his mouth, and brought up several 
pieces of curdled milk. 

When there was a tendency of the milk 
to curdle the patient was given bismuth. 


He progressed rapidly, and on July 5th 
was discharged cured of his cystitis, and a 
month afterward he remained quite well, 
but had, of course, to use his catheter as 
previously, on account of an enlarged pros- 
tate. 

—————- @>e 


A New Blistering Plaster. 


Mr. G. Dannecy, chief pharmacien of 
the Bordeaux hospitals, proposes in the 
Bulletin de Thérapeutique the following 
improvement in the mode of applying blis- 
ters: 

The custom of spreading camphor on 
the surface of blisters, he remarks, for 
the purpose of counteracting the internal 
effects of cantharadine is the cause of 
frequent deceptions. Every day almost 
serious- accidents are observed to result 
from the application of even small blisters, 
although they had been very carefully cam- 
phorated. A more reliable addition he finds 
to be that of bicarbonate of soda or ex- 
siccated carbonate of soda. 

The following is the modus operandi: 
The blistering plaster, having been spread 
of the shape and size indicated, is dusted 
with a mixture of equal parts of coarsely 
powdered cantharides and carbonate of 
soda. The plaster is then strongly pressed 
with the palm of the hand, to insure the 
adherence of the powder, and the surface 
is covered with oiled tissue paper. This 
method has been used exclusively for sev- 
eral years past, and only one complaint has 
ever been noted, no matter what may have 
been the size of the blisters. Besides, it 
has been observed that the vesicating effect 
was produced more rapidly than with the 
ordinary plaster. 

The author thinks it possible, and even 
probable, that an alkaline cantharidate is 
formed. But whatever may be the com- 
bination that takes place, the indisputable 
fact remains that the addition of an alka- 
line salt prevents the accidents caused by 
the absorption of cantharidine, 


S000 
Nitroglycerine as a Medicine. 


Mr. Wii11amM MurrReE.x has described 
in aseries of papers in the Lancet the re- 
markable results he has obtained with this 
substance. Twenty years ago a contro- 
versy took place in the Medical Times and 
Gazette, in which Mr. A. G. Field, of 
Brighton, asserted that two drops ofa 1 per 
cent. solution of nitro-glycerine had caused 
a rapid increase in the pulse, a feeling of 
constriction round the neck, perspiration, 
slight nausea, desire to sleep, and a head- 
ache, which lasted till the next morning. 
Similar effects had been produced in some 
of his patients. Dr. Thorowgood con- 
firmed these observations, but Dr. George 
Harley, of University College, and Dr. Ful- 
ler, of St. George’s, after experimenting on 
themselves and their friends, believed that 
the effects experienced were partly due to 
imagination. Some further evidence was 
produced, and the conflicting results led 
Mr. Murrell to investigate the subject. His 
first experiment produced very decided re- 
sults. While seeing out-patients he sud- 
denly remembered that he had the bottle 
of 1 per cent. solution in his pocket. In 
the interval between two patients he ap- 
plied the moistened cork to his tongue to 
taste the liquid, and immediately forgot it. 
But before he had asked the next patient 
half a dozen questions he experienced a 
violent pulsation in his head, which soon 
became so severe that each beat of the 
heart seemed to shake the whole body, and 
he was afraid the patient would notice his 
distress, and think him either ill or intoxi- 
cated. At a moment when he was free trom 
observation, he found that his pulse was 


much fuller than natural, and considerably 
over 100; and he could feel the beating to 
the very tips of his fingers. The pen he 
was holding was violently jerked with 
every beat of the heart. The act of bend- 
ing down to listen to the sound of a pa- 
tient’s respiration caused such an intense 
beating in his head that it was almost un- 
bearable, and each beat of the heart seemed 
to shake not only his head, but the patient’s 
body too. After sitting a time he felt bet- 
ter, and was soon able to yo on with his 
work, though a splitting headache re- 
mained for the whole afternoon. Since then 
he has taken the drug some thirty or forty 
times. ‘‘It uniformly producesin him the 
same symptoms, but they are comparatively 
slight if he refrains from moving about or 
exertion of any kind. He has administered 
it to thirty-five patients, and finds that they 
all experience similar symptoms, but with 
varying intensity. Sphygmographic trac- 
ings show that nitro-glycerine is much like 


amylnitrite in its effects on the pulse. 
Nitro-glycerine produces its maximum 
effects in six or seven minutes after the 
administration of the dose, and the pulse 
does not assume its normal condition for 
nearly half an hour. The effects of nitrite 
of amyl are at their highest fifteen or 
twenty seconds after the dose has been 
taken, and they entirely pass away as re- 
gards the pulse within a minute anda half. 
The drug has been found to remove facial 
neuralgia and angina pectoris. In a case in 
which the phenomenon could be accurately 
observed it was found that it temporarily 
increased the excretion of urine to an 
enormous extent. The solution used was 
prepared by Mr. Morson.—London Chemist 
and Druggist. 
—--— e@e —— --- 
Salicylic Acid against Teenia. 
ArTEr trying almost all other remedies in 
vain, Marynowski administered to a lady 
who had suffered with tenia solium for 
nine years, 0°5 salicylic acid four times, at 
intervals of one hour, and then gave a 
tablespoonful of castor oil. This treat- 
ment proved painless and perfectly suc- 
cessful.—Apoth. Ztg., Jour. Ph. 
en 
Chloral as a Counter Irritant. 


MADE into a mass with gum tragacanth, 
spread on paper and applied to the skin, it 
will produce a blister without pain. Ap- 
plied as a powder, on cotton, it causes a 
painful burning sensation. By the former 
method, a portion is absorbed and the 
patient falls asleep. Its action is not so 
uniform as cantharides, but it is a mild ves- 
icant, or an agreeable’ revulsive. The au- 
thor quoted would commend such “‘ chloral 
paper” to physicians, the more so, as it 
will keep for months without losing its 
activity if well prepared. 

—_—_—__0-¢ o —__—__ 


Eucalyptus in a Cold of the Head. 


Pror. STRAMBIO, in a note in the Gaz. 
Med. Ital. Lombard, says that, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of all the remedies hitherto 
recommended for the immediate cure of a 
cold, he wishes to communicate to the pro- 
fession the great success he has found at- 
tending a new one in his own person, and 
to ask them to test its efficacy. He found 
prolonged mastication and swallowing of 
a dried leaf or two of the Hucalyptus glo- 
bulus almost immediately liberated him 
from all the effects of a severe cold. 

ee 
Sedative Action of Quinia on the Neck 
of the Bladder. 


Dr. Simmons, of the Ken Hospital, 
Yokohama, Japan, observes that the relief 
obtained in some painful affections of the 
bladder by injecting quinia into the viscus 
is generally known; but lately he discover- 
ed accidentally that large doses of from 
ten to fifteen grains acted as beneficially 
when taken by the mouth in a case of 
painful and persistent tenesmus of the or- 
gan. In two other severe cases it has been 
tried with the same benefit. This sedative 
action, he suggests, may explain the action of 
quinia in preventing urethral fever when ad- 
ministered prior to operations on the part. 

PEARSE Pa ea FS 


Early Puberty. 


Dr. H. Yates, of Kingston, Canada, re- 
ports the following in the London Lancet: 
The child, a female, is two years and three 
months old. I was consulted by the moth- 
er, who supposed it had some mammary 
disease, there being a symmetrical enlarge- 
ment of both glands. Struck by their ap- 
pearance, I had the child stripped, and 
found what appeared to be a fully-develop- 
ed woman! Abundance of hair on the 
pubes and in the axille. The genital or- 
gans, as well as the mamme above men- 
tioned, seemed to be fully developed. For 
the last three months the child had mens- 
truated regularly three days every four 
weeks. She was flushed, and complained 
of headache and pain in the back and 
thighs while menstruating. She weighed 
forty-eight pounds. 

oo 
Chloral Hydrate Energy. 


Two points of importance relating to 
the effect of this drug are emphasized : 
First—That the energy of the action of 
chloral is in proportion to the development 
of the cerebral hemispheres, and that there- 
fore this agent is not dangerous to the most 
intellectual. Second—The importance of 
maintaining the temperature by external 
means, in persons poisoned with chloral, 
for the lethal dose is much smaller in cold 
than in warm weather. The latter has been 
demonstrated in experiments upon the 
lower animals, : 
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Random Notes. 


On Preserving Meats.—The question as 
to the best method of preserving meat for 
food is a very important one, both from an 
industrial and sanitary point of view. 
Some time ago borax was represented to 
be an excellent preservative when meat is 
steeped in a solution of it, or when it is 

owdered and sprinkled over the meat. 

orax does prevent decay when so applied 
to animal food; but M. G. Le Bon insists 
that when the food is eaten, and the borax 
taken, as it must be, in small successive 
doses, poisonous results ensue. More- 
over, he maintains that all saline substances 
whatever should be discontinued in pre- 
serving food, because they deprive it of its 
nutritious properties, and he advocates the 
use of cold alone in keeping perishable 
food from decay and its alimentary value 
unimpaired. [See page 86. ] 


Oleate of Zine.—Dr. Crocker, Assistant 
Medical Officer in the Skin Department of 
the University College Hospital, London, 
has found, according to the British Medi- 
cal Journal, that this remedy has extraor- 
dinary efficacy in the treatment of eczema, 
especially in its more advanced stages. 
The most inveterate cases are cured by it 
in a couple of weeks. It is spread on lint 
or rags, and the parts are to be frequently 
well cleaned and kept moist with the oint- 
ment. The ointment is prepared by stir- 
ring together one part by weight of oxide of 
zine with ezght tluid parts of oleic acid, 
and, after letting it stand for two hours, 
heating it until the zinc has completely 
dissolved. On cooling it forms a hard, 

ellowish-white mass, which may be made 
into the consistence of ointment by adding 
one part of vaseline, which renders it un- 
changeable, or the same quantity of olive 
oil or two parts of lard. 


Calabar Beans.—They must never be 
kept on hand in the powdered state, but 
only be powdered as wanted. 


Bleaching of Olive Oil.—Shake Weppously 
1,500 parts of oil with a solution of 5 parts 
of permanganate of potassium in 250 parts 
of water, then add 20 parts of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, shake well again, and put the 
closed bottle in a warm place (135° F.) After 
depositing, examine the oil; if not sufficient- 
ly bleached, treat with a small quantity of 
permanganate of potash solution, and let 
deposit. Separate the oil from the aqueous 
liquid, shake well with 10 parts of bicar- 
bonate of soda, and filter after 24 hours. 


Butter Color. 


Annatto, of good quality. 10 parts. 
Caustic potassa.......... 116 part 
SESAME Ks hts cae hoses tose - 
UIC: AES arr ees --- 100 parts. 
Tincture of turmeric..... 20 fi 


Mix and filter. 


THE emulsifying power of the yolk of 
one egg is generally considered equal to 214 
drachms gum arabic. 


THE average weight of the yolk of egg 
is 4-414 drachms. The average weight of 
the white of egg is 514-6 drachms. 

Liquips containing gum arabic cannot 
be clarified by white of egg. 

In order to keep eggs it is necessary also 
to pay attention to the temperature, which 
must not fall below 82° F., nor to above 
50° F. 

Albuminated Animal Oharcoal.—Puri- 
fied animal charcoal is made into a paste 
with whites of eggs, spread in thin layers 
to dry (in a temperature of 95° F.), then 
powdered, treated again with whites, dried, 
and repeated till the resulting product 
weighs five times as much as the original 
charcoal. It must be kept in well-stopper- 
ed bottles. To be used where clarifying 
and decolorization at the same time are 
wanted. 


Oil of Eggs.—Yolk is heated, with con- 
tinuous stirring, in a steam bath, till it ac- 
quires the consistence of an ointment, and, 
on pressure, yields the oil. Now it is ex- 
pressed in cloth between the hot plates of 
a One yolk yields about 144 drachm 
oul. 


Artificial Oil of Eggs. 


COS a 88 parts. 
Butter cacao. ............... Han 
Yellow beeswax........ .. mea 


Melt and mix. 


Protein.—Whites of eggs are beaten, put 
aside for 24 hours, strained, and sufficient 
nitric acid added, to complete coagula- 
tion. This is collected on a strainer, mix- 
ed and washed with water, then k eaded 
and washed with muriatic acid of 1 per 


cent., dissolved in solution of caustic po- 
tassa or soda, and precipitated by diluted 
acetic acid. The precipitate is collected 
on a strainer, washed with water, dried in 
a lukewarm place, rubbed to a powder, 
and kept in closed bottles. 

Oxygen.—One hundred grammes (1,500 
| grains) of bichromate of potassium yield 
a little over 11 litres (or 12 quarts) oxygen 
gas. 

A HEALTHY man can (according to H ager) 
inhale, without any danger, 40 litres (or 
about 44 quarts) of oxygen gas. 

Ozone may be smelled at pleasure by dig- 
ging into the earth and inhaling the air 
given up. 

Parafine.—In substituting paraffine for 
wax in ointments, it must be well borne in 
mind that paraffine is not absorbed by the 
skin. 

To prevent the excessive foaming (scum- 
ming) of boiling aqueous liquids (for in- 
stance, syrups), itis recommended to add a 
little paraftine. 

Waterproofing of Umbrellas, ete. —Dry 
first in a warm place, then apply a coat or 
two of a solution of 100 parts paraffine 
and 5-10 parts beeswax in 500 parts ben- 
zine. 


To Detect Fusel Oil in Alcohol.—To detect 
this oil in alcohol it is only necessary, ac- 
cording to Betelli, to shake the alcohol 
diluted with six times its volume of 
water, with twenty drops of chloroform. 
Any fusel oil which may be present is 
taken up by the chloroform, and is left be- 
hind after evaporation. It may then be 
recognized by the smell. <A fraction of 
one per cent. of fusel oil may in-this way 
be detected. 


Picrie Acid as a Test for Albumen.—It is 
said that this acid is a ready and sure test 
foralbumeninurine. The urine should be 
added drop by drop toadrachm or two of 
a solution of the acid dissolved in water, 
when any albumen present will produce a 
characteristic cloudiness, not to be con- 
founded with anything else. Should the 
picric acid be added to the urine no change 
will occur. 


Stamping Ink.—Now that rubber stamps 
are coming into common use, it may be con- 
venient to know how to prepare the ink. 
Dissolve one part of crystallized red ani- 
line violet in. thirty parts of alcohol, add- 
ing to the solution thirty parts.of glycer- 
ine. This colored liquid is poured on the 
cushion and rubbed in with a brush or 
something equivalent. Other colors may 
be treated in the same manner. 


To Restore Old Writing.—Writing that has 
become faded or illegible by time may be 
restored by going first over the surface 
with a sponge and warm water, then pass- 
ing over the writing with a pencil moist- 
ened with a weak solution of sulphide of 
ammonium. In most cases this will at once 
restore the color to the text. The success 
of the process depends on the fact that 
such old writings have been made with an 
iron ink, and the action of the sulphide 
causes the production of the sulphide of 
iron. 

Washing Woollens.—It is said that shrink- 
ing and changing of color may be avoided 
in washing woollen clothes, by adding to a 
small tub of water a tumblerful of water 
of ammonia, soaking the articles in this for 
half an hour, and then rinsing in pure 
water. 


To Remove Dry Putty.—By passing over 
the putty a hot iron or other metal, it is 
rendered so soft that it may readily be sep- 
arated from the wood. Thisis better than 
slashing the sash with a sharp knife. 


Funerals in New York and Brooklyn. 
—The Boards of Health in this city and 
Brooklyn have each prescribed rules in the 
cases of funerals, designed to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases. It is 
declared that a public or church funeral of 
any person who, died of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, or whooping cough, 


is dangerous to the lives of such as may 
attend who have not had the disease, and 
they require that the family limit the atten- 
dance to as few as possible, and advise 
the use of sealed metallic coffins when 
the expense can be afforded. 


Diphtheria.—Among the numerous ap- 
plications employed for detaching the 
diphtheritic exudation, most of which, we 
suppose, have been generally found to be 
of but little service, the fluid extract of 
eucalyptus globulus has been successfully 
used by Dr. Massey, of Fort Mills, 8. C. 
He claims that his experience with it has 


been extensive, and, from its admirable re- 
sults, he heartily commends it to others for 
a similar purpose. 

Tetanus may be produced by the hypo- 
dermic needle. The Medical Record, De- 
cember 14th, records a fatal case of tetanus 
following the hypodermic injection of 
quinia, administered by an Iowa physician 
for the relief of neuralgia. 

Deterrent Lffect of Capital Punishment.— 
In the canton of Fribourg, which has 
110,000 inhabitants, there were only seven 
cases of murder in the ten years between 
1864 and 1874. In the latter year the pun- 
ishment of death was abolished throughout 
the Confederation. During the three years 
immediately following that event no fewer 
than fifteen murders were committed in the 
canton, while this year alone there have 
been five cases of homicide, making alto- 
gether twenty in four years. Thus, when 
capital punishment prevailed, the murders 
were at the rate of less than one a year; 
now they occur at the rate of five a year.— 
Medical Press and Otreular. 

Pruritus Pudendi.—Dr. McCall Ander- 
son has recently called attention to a com- 
bination that has served a good purpose in 
this distressing and often intractable symp- 
tom, viz.: Thirty grains each of camphor 
and chloral hydrate in an ounce of simple 
cerate, or similar excipient. 


Houses that have been empty may be- 
come fever-breeders when they come to be 
reoccupied. An English sanitary officer 
alleges that he has observed typhoid, diph- 
theria, or other zymotic affections to arise 
under these circumstances. The cause is 
supposed to be in the disuse of cisterns, 
pipes, and drains, the processes of putre- 
faction going on in the impure air in them, 
the unobstructed access of this air to the 
house, while the closure of windows and 
doors effectually shuts out fresh air. Be- 
ware of an unoccupied house. 


Diseased Heart Valves.—It used to be 
thought that inflammation of the heart or 
its valves necessarily led to a fatal result 
sooner or later. Any irregularity in the 
action of that organ caused great alarm, 
and if persons missed dying from disease, 
they perished sometimes from fright. As 
the profession of medicine grows older it 
also grows wiser. It is now known that 
many persons recover in spite of unfavor- 
able prognosis. Dr. Latham first showed 
that mitral disease, resulting from acute 
endocarditis, is often non-progressive and 
without tendency to get worse. So that 
there is to those who suffer a certain margin 
for hope. We know of just such a case. 
Years have passed without any important 
change. The affection seems to be quite 
stationary, or perhaps it might be said 
that there has been considerable mitigation 
of consequent symptoms. 


Diphtheria as Influenced by Age.—It ap- 
pears from an analysis in England of 
70,000 fatal cases that in every 1,000 deaths 
the age was—from one to five years, 450; 
and from five to ten years, 260; and in the 
Florentine epidemic of 1871-73, according 
to Dr. Borgiotti’s statistics, out of 1,546 
cases, in only fifteen were the patients over 
thirty years of age. 


Peptone.—(Peptonized beef.)—1,000 parts 
of lean meat are reduced toa pulp in a 
sausage machine, and macerated for sev- 
eral days, at a temperature of 75° CO. (95° 
F.), with 

2,000 parts of water, 
30 parts of muriatic acid, 
3 parts of 100 p. ce. pepsin, 


(or a proportionate quantity of diluted pep- 
sip), until the meat is dissolved. 

Strain and evaporate in a porcelain cap- 
sule (in a water bath) to about 1,000 parts 
in weight. Neutralize exactly with car- 
bonate of sodium, add 1,000 parts alcohol, 
let deposit, filter, distil off the alcohol, and 
evaporate in a water bath to consistence of 
syrup Keep in well-stoppered bottles. 


Drying Closet.—I have seen a handy sub- 
Stitute, which can be applied wherever 
there is a stove in the back-room or behind 
the prescription counter. It is simply a 
long-legged, skeleton shelving, made’ of 
thick iron wire, which is put astride the 
stove so as not to touch it. Whatever 
small things are wanted to be dried are put 
on loose trays, which are placed at differ- 
ent heights over the hot stove. 


Empty Capsules.—Disagreeably-tasting 
powders are often prescribed to be taken 
in gelatine capsules. Since the idea is to 
prevent the medicine from being tasted, all 
soiling of the exterior must be ayoided. 


Now, this is next to impossible, at least 
with the smaller sizes. The best plan is to 
make the powder into a pill mass with 
glycerine paste or other excipient, divide 
into pills, and roll each pill into a small 
cylinder, so as easily to slip into the lower 
half of the capsule; the upper half is 
slipped over, and the medicated capsule is 
ready. If the fingers be washed after form- 
ing the cylinders, no soiling of the outside 
can take place. 


Labelling.—Always label with the name 
under which a thing is called for. For 
instance, spirit of hartshorn will of course 
be provided with a label bearing this name 
in print. Should ammonia be asked for, 
and no printed label be on hand, you will 
have to write the label. It is not always 
advisable to label the bottle spirit of harts- 
horn. Our customers, even the most 
intelligent, have sometimes curious notions 
about drugs. Being accustomed to one 
name, they regard ifs synonyms with dis- 
trust. 


Suppositories.—Although hand-made sup- 
positories are not nearly so handsome as the 
machine-made ones, they are, nevertheless, 
to be preferred (I speak only of the retail 
trade), partly because one is then entirely 
independent of ice and the weather, and 
partly because one feels sure that active 
medicines are perfectly well mixed and 
divided. A good plan, and I think the 
best, was some time ago recommended in 
THe Drvuaeists CrrcuLar: Rub the ex- 
tract, powder, or what else, with butter 
of cacao previously made fine. In winter 
time it will be necessary to warm the pestle 
by dipping in hot water, in order to facili- 
tate the smooth rubbing of the cacao but- 
ter. When well mixed add oil of sweet 
almonds, @ little more than necessary to 
make a good pill mass—two or three trials 
wiil teach the right quantity of oil—now 
correct the too soft mass with powdered 
marshmallow root to proper consistence, 
roll on the pill machine, cut off, and roll 
each pill, either with the fingers or with a 
spatula held slantingly, into the conical” 
shape. It is easier to make suppositories 
in this way than pills of a good many pill 
masses. 


e+e 
To Administer Medicines by Galvanism. 


EVER since the days of Sir Humphry 
Davy, the possibility of introducing 
medicines into living bodies has been 
thought to be possible, and perhaps even 
done. At least certain salts in solu- 
tion, under the influence of an electric 
current, have been decomposed, and 
their elements found at the positive and 
negative poles respectively, having been 
made to pass through living tissues 
which composed part of a closed cir- 
cuit of the galvanic arrangement. But 
to deposit medicines is somewhat different. 
Instead of going through they must be drop- 
ped onthe way. To do this appears to have 
been thought a difficulty. Herman Munk 
has discovered that the failure is because 
the current was in only one direction. He 
found that if a moist, porous body, be- 
tween liquids of various conductivity, be 
traversed by the current, the speed of the 
conveyance of the liquid into this body 
rapidly diminishes and becomes soon at 
zero. If, however, the current is reversed 
after a short interval, the liquid enters 
anew from the now positive electrode. By 
repeating this alternation, large quantities of 
the liquid can beintroduced. In this man- 
ner Mr. Munk has introduced fatal quanti- 
ties of strychnia solution through the un- 
broken skin of dogs, and has introduced 
quinine and iodide of potassium into his 
own arm in such quantities as to be readily 
detected in the excreta. The essential 
points, therefore, in such operations are 
that the liquid substance be placed at both 
electrodes, and that the direction of the 
current be frequently reversed. 


——————__#9-e_____ 
Artificial India-rubber. 


A mass said to resemble India-rubber 
and soluble in linseed oil, may be pre- 
pared by heating in an iron kettle, 
which should be only half filled, ten 
pounds of sulphur and twenty pounds 
of rapeseed oil, with constant stir- 
ring until the sulphur has been melted 
and the mass begins to swell; then imme- 
diately pouring it into a mould, dusted 
with some kind of powder, or upon aslab 
moistened with water, when it will harden 
at once. Linseed oil may take the place 
of rapeseed, when less sulphur must be 
used. 
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Special Advertisements, 


SITUATION WANTED, 


yerience. Arizona or Colorado preferred; address 
. H., care of H. W. C. Martin, 717 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED.—DRUG CLERE. 

A situation wanted by a drug clerk of ten years’ 
experience; the best of reference as to character 
and ability. Address OPI, P. O. Box 174, Chicopee, 
Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a Graduate P. C. P., Class’79. First-class refer- 
ences, Address DRUGS, care W. M.. Dickson, 
Phila. 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 
By agraduate of P. C. P., having had five years’ 
experience in aretail Prescription Store, and who 
can give best of reference. Address EMULSION, 
care Keasby & Mattison, 332 N. Front St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


A COMPETENT ASSISTANT 
wishes a situation in a Southern, store, where he 
would be allowed time and facilities for continuing 
his studies; has attended one course of lectures at 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Address R. M. 
care of Druagists CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

By asingle man of 14years’ experience in the Re- 
tail and Prescription trade. Speaks English and 
German. No objections to going West or South. 
Reference from last employer. Address,;GUARANA, 
care Geo. E. Foster, Druggist, Allegheny City, Pa. 


WANTED, 
A situation as clerk ina Drug Store; eight years’ 
practical experience in a first-class Drug and Pre- 
scription Store; age 25, married, not afraid to work, 
and will go anywhere; good references, and capable 
of taking charge of store. Address G. LEROY 
KNAPP, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

In a Drug Store, in a rural district, by a young man 
who has had ten years’ experience. A portion of 
this time has been in the manufacturing department 
of the Naval Laboratory at Brooklyn, and also in the 
wholesale trade. Satisfactory references furnished. 
Address BORAX, Office of Taz Drueeists Circu- 
LAR. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man, 22 years of age, and graduate 
Philadelphia College Pharmacy, wishes a situation 
in first-class drug store, New York City preferred. 
Large experience in prescriptions. Four years with 
Wood & Tittamer, Druggists, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to whom refer and address. 


WANTED. 


reference given; will work for a moderate salary, 
in any location, Address, until April 20th, RHEUM, 
care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 

A situation, either in a wholesale or retail store, 
by a licentiate of over six years’ experience, where 
he can have time off to attend lectures at the College 
of Pharmacy, New York, Philadelphia, or some 
neighboring city; can give the very best of refer- 
ences as to character, honesty, etc., from present 
employer and many others; age 23; single. Address, 
DRUG CLERK, Box 856, Newburgh, New York. 


WANTED, 

By an English Druggist, a situation as clerk, un- 
married, age 40, has had first-class experience, es- 
pecially in the Dispensing department. A moderate 
salary will be accepted. Address WM. H. JONES, 
Spring Mills, Centre Co., Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man, healthy, good habits, and writes 
a good hand; has had experience in first-class pre- 
scription store, and not afraid of work. Best re- 
ferences given by leading wholesale and retail 
druggists of Western N. Y., as to character, etc. 
Address N. Y. CENTRAL, care D. C. 


EXCHANGE OR FOR SALE. 


An old established Drug Store, doing a fair amount 
of business, located in a leading avenue in Brooklyn, 
N. Y; will sell or exchange for a store in a large vil- 
lage, within 200 milesof N. Y. City. Address DRUG- 
GIST, office Drueeists CrrcuLAR. 


WANTED, 
Drug Store and Real Estate attached, in exchange 
for elegant private residence (with physician’s prac- 
tice, if desired), in a large city. Wanted druggist 
as partner, with capital. Address DR. HENRY, 
care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


One of the best opportunities ever offered to pur- 
chase a first-class business in principal city in 
Worcester Co., Mass. Stock $6,500; sales, $13,000. 

_A well paying Drug Store, under principal hotel in 
city of 25,000 inhabitants, in Erie Co., Pa. Stock 
$2,500; sales $20.00 per day. 

A half or whole interest of a most excellent 
Pharmacy, only store in delightfully situated town 
near New York; house and store rent, $350. 

Drug stores for sale in ali parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

jDrug rd provided Sal situations, and em- 

oyers with competent c <8. 
is hee p erks. Prepay postage for 

. B.—Drugs and general m i 
auction on the premizes. gg ee Peco 
Descriptive list sent free. 


| 


By a young competent druggist, Ph. G., 6 years’ ex- | parties a good living; will be sold low; goo 


TO DRUGGISTS. 

A splendid chance to engage in the Drug Trade is 
offered. Stock and fixtures invoice about $6,000. 
This store is doing a fine business, and bed! two 

reason 
For full particulars and terms, address 
City location. 


for sale. 
36 Green Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
———_—__ aE 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 

To close an estate in the city of Des Moines, 
Iowa. Invoice, $16,000. Sales in 1878, $90,000. For 
peal one address G. M. HIPPEE, Des Moines, 
owa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Potsdam, N. Y. Will inventory about $5,000. 
Stock in fine order. Address A. A. HUSEY & CO. 


FOR SALE. 
Drug and Book Store in a live town of 4,000 in- 
habitants; cash er good paper. Address W. 8. 
LYNCH, Assignee, Fairfield, lowa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE 
In Colorado, Ga., Md., Del., Pa., N. J., etc. Phila- 
delphia Drug Stores, at all prices. Dickson’s Drug 
store Agency, Philadelphia. 


OHIO DRUG STORE, 
Only $1,200, cost over $2,000; fixtures and furniture 
first-class in every respect. W. M. DICKSON, 619 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 

A fine German drug store in Chicago, IIl., is doing 
$4,000 business a year, of which one-third is pre- 
scription trade. Stock complete, rent low. Inquire 
at VICTOR ERICH, Druggist, 15744 Cottage Grove 
Avenue. 


ewe 6 | SS 
DRUG STORE IN THE SOUTH. 
Only store in a flourishing town and country of 
10,000 population. Stock $5,000, doing $750 per 
month, and other business. For particulars apply 
to E. T. ELLIS, 138 8. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Seventy-five miles from New York; location and 
store fine; nice trade; great bargain; poor health 
only reason for selling. JENNINGS, 218 Green- 


wich Street. 
a a 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class Drug Store established 8 years ago, 
doing a good cash business. Will sell at invoice 
stock. A splendid chance fer a German Druggist. 
canine of H. TIELKE, 279 Lorain St., Cleve- 
and, O 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

In one of the best mining towns in Colorado. 
Invoice about $1,600, doing a good trade; satisfac- 
tory reasons for wishing to sell; address, for 20 
days, JAS. B. woop, care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, 


DRUG STORE AND BUILDING 
FOR SALE. 

A good store and building in town of 1,000. Only 
store in County. Stock $3,000; building $3,000; 
sales $5,000. Terms cash. Only those meaning 
business address GULLIVER, care Drueeists 
Circuxar. If not sold in 30 days will be withdrawn. 


$400 TO $500 

At present to be invested in the Drug Business by a 
competent young druggist with any party that will 
furnish situation. Later will either buy half or 
entire interest in a good paying store. Desirous of 
first becoming acquainted with the country. Col- 
orado, the Territories, or one of the new States pre- 
ferred. No objections, however, to the older ones. 
Address GUM CYDONIA, care Drueeists CriR- 
CULAR. 


a A a ES 
DRUG STORE AT PUBLIC SALE. 
At Washington, Warren Co., N. J. (next door to 

Bank), on the t%th day of April, 1879, between the 

hours of 2and5 P.M. Will be sold for cash at pub- 

lic auction. One of the neatest, best located and clean- 
est stocked drug stores in the State. Ready for in- 

spection. DR. A. K. SEIP, Washington, N. J. 


A COMPLETE DRUG STORE, 


Situated in a beautiful Southern city of thirty 
thousand population, doing a fine business, estab- 
lished twenty-four years; for sale on account of 
death; store in buildings, all iron front, owned by 
proprietress; rent moderate; store 64 feet deep, 
cellars same; trade both wholesale and retail. Price, 
$7,000 cash; guarantee a fortune to right person. For 
further particulars, address SUNNY SOUTH, care 
of Drueeists CIRCULAR. 


Ee Ee SE ee 
DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858, 
for the sale of City and Country Drug Stores, Medi- 
cal Practice, etc. Commission on sale, one per 
cent. Registering Fee, $1.00 in advance. 

"Drug Clerks’ Register. Fee $1.00, Letters, 
enclosing stamp, promptly answered. Postage 
Stamps good for Registering Fees. W.M. DICKSON, 
Agent for ‘‘Druggists Cirecular,’? ‘‘Am. Jour. of 
Pharmacy,”’ ‘Chemist and Druggist,”’ etc. 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 

The only genuine and improved. A most delicious 
and wholesome beverage (Registered Pat. Office), 
makes 5 gallons, sells for 25 cents. The reputation 
of this most excellent preparation has spread over 
the entire country, and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand. Wholesale agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York; Thomsen & Muth, Baltimore; 
Reakirt, Hale & Co., Cincinnati; Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago; R. E. Sellers & Co., Pittsburg; Braun & 
Bruck, Columbus, O; Chas. Langley & Co., San 
Francisco; manufactured only by CHARLES E. 
HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market 
Street, Philade]phia. 


FOR SALE. 
A Tufts Wall Soda Draught Apparatus; 14 syrups. 
6 mineral and 1 soda arm; made of five kinds of 
Marble; cost new $1,000; been used two seasons. 
Price $400. 
A Mathews Reindeer Draught Apparatus, Sienna 
Marble; 1 soda and 3 mineral arms. Price $100. 
A Tennesee Marble Square Draught Apparatus 
for mineral waters, 4 arms. Price $50. 
A Mathews Syphon Filling Machine, Price $20. 
A Mathews No 2 Generator and Frame. Price $100. 
Two Mathews 20 gall. Porcelain-lined Iron Foun- 
tains. Price $40 each, with frames. 
Twelve Mathews 10 gall. Porcelain-lined Iron 
Fountains. Price, with frames, $30 each. 
C. W. SNOW & Co., Syraocusz, N. Y. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


FULL PARTICULARS 


Concerning Kidney-Wort, Perfected Butter Color, 
Leamon’s Dyes, Refined Gum Catechu in packages, 
given on page 10. Be sure to read it. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR | 


APOTHECARIES. xt 
Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Importer and Dealer in 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEED, &e., 
29 Fulton Street, New York. 


Making a specialty of furnishing the Trade with 
Seeds in packets ready for retailing, I am enabled 
to offer seed at the following price: 

Flower Seed, per 100 packets, $1.50; per 1,000 pack- 
ets, $15.00, post-paid. Garden Seed, per 100 pack- 
ets, $2.00; per 1,000, packets, $18.00, post-paid. 

Trade catalogue sent on application. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


The recent action of the Holman Liver Pad Co. 
in withdrawing from Druggists the right to sell the 
Holman Pad, has directed inquiry as to what other 
similar article is in the market to take its place. We 
offer Pads of Different Varieties, Liver and Stomach, 
Kidney, Chest and Lung, Abdominal and Foot Pads, 
—a much superior article to the Holman, in manu- 
facture and adaptability, comfort, efficacy and cheap- 
ness. To Druggists and drug travellers willing to 
introduce our Pads, we will offer liberal inducements. 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
No. 1026 AncH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(is TO THE TRADE. -£) 


Reduction in Prices of . 


R. T. OWENS’ STANDARD PREPARATIONS. 
‘Beef, Tron'and Winer.2.. cet fectsices cit} ces ses « 


Elixir Calisaya Bark and Iron...... 
Emulsion Cod Liver Oil and Lime 


Fld. Ext. Sarsaparilla and Iod. Potassa....... 5s 
Norwegian Cod Liver Oil............-se+0-++ wy 
AT T-CONBE PATON ooo. suistave's cies se cieislt sis sad ee 
Pidtibxt: Bachq oii; i sti. tees ela gle 
Hair Restorer ........ ... 2 


$6.00 per Dozen. 


Owens’ Carbolic Acid Family Salve. $1.30 per doz., 
25 cents per box. 


Wholesale Agent, C, N. CRITTENTON, 
March 20, 1879. No. 7Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin) Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


A ee ee 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. | 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 
ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST., 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


CRISTIANTS PERFUMERY, 


A New and Original American Book, 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a History of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and Apparatus 
used in the Perfamer’s Art, with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as 
to the fabrication of all the best preparations of 
the day : including Essences, Tinctures, Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders, 
Paints, Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pas- 
tilles, Tooth Powders and Washes, Cachous, Hair 
Dyes, Sachets, Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, 
etc., and full details for making and manipulating 
Fancy Toilet Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new 
and improved methods. With an appendix, giving 
directions for making Domestic Wines, Cordials, 
Liquors, Candies, Jellies, Syrnps, etc., and for Per- 
fuming and Flavoring Cigars, Snuff and Tobacco, 
and miscellaneous recipes for various useful analo- 
gous articles. _ §. Cristiant, Consulting 
Chemist and Perfumer, Philadelphia. In one volume, 
8vo, 400 pases, cloth, $5.00 by mail, free of postage. 

("The above or any of our Books sent ee mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo—sent free to any 
one who will furnish his address. 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
810 WALNUT STRHEHT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SODA AND MINERAL WATER 
APPARATUS, SECOND-HAND. 


We have a very large number of the Tufts Second- 
hand Apparatus, all sizes, some nearly new, all in as 
good working order as when first shipped; also a 
stock of other makes. We manufacture every 
article used in the beverage business, and we are the 
ONLY manufacturers of solid block tin couplings and 
connections, and the celebrated electric cooler, 
which is of solid block tin. 

Our apparatus will dispense as pure soda water at 
the end of ten years as the first dayinuse. All 
goods not made by us have brass couplings and con- 
nections, either washed or lined, which very soon 
contaminate the beverage 

Address A. D, PUFFER & SONS, 46 & 48 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMAZON BITTERS, 


The great Appetizer and Invigorator. 


Cures Malaria, Fever and Ague, 
Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Gen- 
eral Debility, LiverComplaint and 
Female Weakness. 


REGULATES THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


Peter McQuade, 47 Broad Street, Sole Proprietor. 


Agents wanted in all the principal towns in 
the South and West. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


TYLER importers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans. 


For more than thirty years Vanilla Beans have 
been a specialty in the business of our house. 

We offer every grade and size at as low prices as 
corresponding quality is sold by any house in 
America, No travelling agents. Inquiries must be 
addressed to the firm. 


Indexical Silver Soap. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated 
Ware, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, etc. 
This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes ever offered to the public. 
It may be used even by inexperienced help with en- 
tire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry. Many of our 
largest Manufacturers and Importers of Silver and 
Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given it 
their unqualified epprovall 

CAUTION,.—The original and only genuine 
Silver Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Jewelry, Statuary, Fine House Paint, etc. 


CIANT TOILET SOAPS, 


Honey, Pink Bath, Oatmeal, 
Glycerine, Bee Bath, Elder Flower, 


The Giants are half-pounds of the finest quality 
boiled and perfumed pure Soap, and are the cheapest 
Toilet Soaps to be obtained anywhere. Made only by 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO., — 
WINTHROP SQUARE; BOSTON. 
Price List sent on application. 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. 
R. Burnet, 28 Beekman St., N. Y. 


EXTRACT OF VANILLA, 
For Soda Water, Syrups, Etc. 
Circulars Mailed on Application to 


D.G.E.MUSSELMAN, 


S, W. cor. 20th and Parrish Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Notes and Queries. 


te i ti i iin i i ie i i i 

Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month. and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communications’ suitable for Taz Druaaists 
CrrcuLarR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 


a seg el the newt succeeding number, they should 
iin our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


J. OG. (Cleveland, O.).— Artificial Stone, 
Many kinds of material have been used for the 
production of artificial stone. A mixture of Port- 
land cement and sharp sand is extensively employ- 
ed with advantage. The mixture is moistened with 
suflicient water and allowed to harden thoroughly, 
when it presents the appearance of a gray, close- 
grained stone, quite impervious to water. Another 
artificial building material, obtained by a similar 
process, is made as follows: 


eile «GEES «0h Byrsiaie'n giz s we ats ereiaipve 5 parts 
IO cre Cabby <iopigrsls » biesleiyemsicaie oe sigy ees 1 part 
Hydraulic cement................ oeee. 2 parts, 


The ingredients are mixed with an unusually small 
quantity of water, but worked with considerable 
mechanical exertion, followed by heavy ramming 
when they are placed in the mould. The reduction 
of volume by ramming is 1°7 to 1, and the weight of 
a cubic foot of the material is 140 pounds. The 
blocks soon harden in the air and have the appear- 
ance of a compact sand stone of alight color. The 
stone is knewn as Coignet’s concrete. Béttger’s 
mastic cement is a more expensive composition, but 
it takes a fine polish, The following is the process 
in question; 


PIDs .aalhs 1 ceis < tiass On? He Sper coer 100 parts. 
EAOBLONO 50/4 o 0j6 2's 0 o:0 "ie cideniss shi to-of wwe 100 “ 
Litharge........... od Savard 5 Bisy 3 <faiave 100 ‘“ 
Linseed oil......... Chustise “bei wepested se ii 


The ingredients are carefully mixed and worked 
together; at first they have the consistence of moist 
sand and but little cohesion; but, when pressed, the 
mixture gradually acquires great hardness, and, 
after six months, will emit sparks when struck with 
steel. 

#. (Marion, S. C.).—Seeds or cuttings of the 
Caucasian Prickly Comfrey, noticed in the 
February number, can, we presume, be obtained 
from dealers in seeds and flowers. The addresses 
of several such houses can be found in the adver- 
tising columns of THz Druaeists CrRcULAR. 


Chew-Sticks,. — Several correspondents in- 
form us that specimens of this drug can be obtain- 
ed from Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, Mich. But 
we find it now quoted on the price lists of New York 
wholesale druggists as a regular article of trade. 
We have, therefore, no doubt that almost any 
wholesale drug house of this city is at present pre- 
pared to supply the Jamaica chew-stick in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 


A. P. T. (Champaign, Iil.).—As the manufacturers 
of the article are better able than any one else to 
tell you what is the best solvent for their prepara- 
tion, your query should be addressed to them. They 
publish, it is true, the composition of their mixture, 
but that is not sufficient to enable one to know be- 
forehand how it will behave with various reagents 
or solvents, 


0. G.—(1.) We haye had no practical experience 
with the particular enamelled ironware mentioned 
in your letter, but its manufacturers warrant the 
coating to be free from lead and arsenic. These 
appliances are not expensive, and a short trial would 
soon show you how they behave with acids and 
alkalies. (2.) Eosime is a dye extracted from coal- 
tar products by a process which was described in 
Tue Drueaists CrrcuLar of April, 1878. It gives 
very pure rose colors. The other articles named in 
your letter are unknown here. 


S. N. (New Albany, Ind.).—We can recommend 
no formula for making Baking Powders con- 
taining alum. From the analyses published in THE 
Drveeists Crrcutar of December, 1878, page 199, 
you can form an idea of the manner in which pre- 
parations of the kind are, or were, made. 


American Oil,—Not long since the query was 
asked in the columns of Taz Drucaists CIRCULAR, 
What is American oil, as understood by persons of 
Danish origin? Information supplied last month by 
various correspondents conclusively showed the arti- 
cle to be simply castor oil, but it may be interesting 
to know what is understood by the same expression 
in some parts of our own country. B. (Maysville, 
Ky.) writes as follows: “ American oil was much in 
vogue in Kentucky, forty years ago and since, as a 
cure-all, to be used internally or externally, as the 
case might require. Internally it was usually given 
upon a lump of sugar—a most nauseous dose. It 
was found floating on the surface of the water in the 
little runs issuing from springs among the moun- 
tains and hills in Virginia and Kentucky. Modern 
civilization has given it the name of petroleum, or 
rock oi1— only this and nothing mare.’ 
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C. W. D. (Middleboro’, Mass.).—Tincture of citro- 
muriate of iron, as we haye had more than once 
occasion to remark, is the same thing as the tasteless 
tincture of muriate of iron. As the preparation, to- 
gether with the synonym, is advertised on the first 
page of Tue Druaaists CrrcuLar, and has been 
there for several years, it is a wonder that it should 
have escaped your attention. 


G@. M. (Saint Louis, Mo.).—Your communication 
has been received. The article alluded to is one 
of a class that we usually consider as open to sus- 
picion. . There was from the first but little danger 
of its appearance in Tar Druaaists CrrouLaR, and 
now that we know it was erroneous, of course that 
settles the case. 


U. R. (Minerva, O.).—Castor Oil adulte- 
rated with Lard Oil. The sophistication is 
easily detected, owing to the fact that castor oil is 
freely soluble in 95 per cent. alcohol, while lard oil 
and other fatty oils are not. But it is important 
that the alcohol be no weaker than 94 or 95 degrees, 
otherwise it will not cu¢ the oil. If you obtain a 
cloudy liquid on mixing your castor oil and your 
alcohol, either the oil is impure or the alcohol too 
weak. You can easily ascertain which is at fault by 
determining the strength of the alcohol. A specific 
gravity bottle or a simple alcoholmeter is sufficient. 


W. (Bordentown, N. J.).—Receipts for making 
artificial extracts of raspberry and strawberry were 
given in THE Druaeists CrrcuLaAR of March and 
June, 1878, pages 55 and 102. We will give, next 
month, a process for artificial extract of quince. 


E. FM. (Knox, Pa.).—Eosine Ink, It is said 
that by substituting a decoction of quillaya bark for 
common water in making the solution, more bril- 
liant shades are obtained; but your ink appears 
Jiery enough as it is. Perhaps you have been look- 
ing too long at your writing, and your sight, by a 
well-known optical phenomenon, has become less 
sensitive to red colors. But rest your eyes by look- 
ing for a short time at some green object, and you 
will perceive that your ink is of as bright a red as 
can be desired. There are, besides, several varieties 
of eosine, some inclining to the yellow more than 
others. The yellow kind would possibly be more 
suitable to your taste. 


J. H. Y. (Greensboro, Ala.).—Soda Water 
without a Generator. To dispense car- 
bonated drinks without a gas generating apparatus, 
some druggists are in the habit of dissolving tartaric 
acid in the syrups and bicarbonate of soda in the 
water. On mixing the two, carbonic acid is liberated 
in such a manner as to imitate to a certain extent 
the taste of the ordinary soda water. To obtain a 
pleasant beverage, the proportions ought to be such 
that twenty-five grains of tartaric acid be contained 
in the quantity of syrup needed for each tumblerful, 
and thirty grains of bicarbonate of soda in the 
water to be added to complete the drink. As the 
size of the glasses and the quantity of syrup vary, 
it would be useless to be more explicit. 


W. M. A. (Baltimore, Md.).—Citrate of Iron 
and Quinia sometimes becomes partly insoluble 
when mixed with acid solutions. To such a cause 
was probably due the precipitate observed in your 
bitter wine of iron. The remedy is just the one you 
applied, the addition of enough ammonia to nearly 
neutralize the solution. An excess of ammonia 
would, as you are aware, precipitate the quinia. 


C.(Scranton, Pa.).—To Dissolve Santonine, 
the best method is to combine it with soda so as to 
form santonate of soda, a salt readily soluble in 
syrups and other watery menstrua, Practical di- 
rections for effecting the combination have been 
more than once given in former numbers of Taz 
Drvuaeaists CrrcuLaR, and can be found repeated 
in the last edition of the Dispensatory. 


A. H., (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.)—The following is the 
formula adopted by the joint committee of the 
‘* Medical Society” and the ‘College of Pharmacy” 
of the District of Columbia : 

Glycerole of the Hypophosphites. 


Hypophosphite of lime..... 1% troy ounce, 
fs soda .... 240 grains. 
bs potassa... 230 tf 
Sugary 2230. ache. dda Ieee 8 troy ounces, 
Glycerine... ... Be Gd wae FU 16, fuid. ‘ 
Boiling water ............... 10 * Mt 
Orange flower water ........ 1 ** ounce, 
Oil of bitter almonds........ 2 minims. 


Dissolve the salts in the boiling water, and filter. 
Dissolve the sugar in the filtrate, with the aid of 
heat. Strain, and add the other ingredients. (2.) 
We can supply no formulas for the elixirs in ques- 
tion. 


0. A. (Manitowoc, Wis.).— According to prece- 
dents, the National Convention for Revising the 
Pharmacopeeia is expected to meet in 1880, and the 
resulting revision—it will be the sixth—will prob- 
ably be published shortly after. The last revision 


only appeared in 1873, but there is reason to hope 


for more rapid work this time. 


H. (Lansing, Mich.).—Sulphate of Quinia 
and Alkalies are considered incompatible in 
solutions, because the alkaloid is precipitated in the 
shape of a soft, tenacious mass that no amount of 
shaking can prevent from adhering like a varnish to 
the side of the bottle. The addition of mucilage of 
acacia previous to the precipitation has been recom- 
mended, but the remedy is far from satisfactory. If 
alkalies are therapeutically indicated at the same 
time as quinia, the two substances should be admin- 
istered separately. To order them together is a sign 
of inexperience on the part of the prescriber. 


G. R. (Franklin, Pa.).—As a rule, it is not pos- 
sible for us to answer queries by mail. To produce 
a temperature of about 40 degrees below zero, a con- 
venient Freezing Mixture is two parts of 
snow with three of chloride of calcium. If the cold 
is to be kept up for some time, the mixture has to 
be renovated according to the indications of the 
thermometer. Forty degrees below zero, Fahren- 
heit, exactly corresponds to forty below zero, Cen- 
tigrade, and at —39° F. mercury freezes. With the 
help of some of the apparatus used for making arti- 
ficial ice, very low temperatures can cheaply be pro- 
duced, and kept steadily for hours, but these appli- 
ances are too costly to be procured for simply testing 
lubricating oils. 


A. R. H. (Catskill, N. Y.).—Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda. To the emulsion described 
in the February number, page 50, add one hundred 
grains of each hypophosphite, finely powdered. 
The preparation which you name as a model to be 
imitated is, as you might well expect, of a composi- 
tion unknown to us. 


G. K.(New York).—Two receipts for Simple 
Elixir were given in THe Druaeists CrrcuLAR 
of July, 1878. They cannot conveniently be re- 
printed now, but copies of that date can be had for 
fifteen cents. Llizir adjuvans means, we believe, 
the same thing as simple elixir, 


W.H. G. (Milton Junction, Wis.).—EMxir of 
Calisaya from Alkaloids. A good formula 
was given in December, 1878, page 204. 


G. S. (Western College, lowa).—Salicylate of 
Soda, like most salts of the same base, is best pre- 
pared by simply saturating the acid with bicarbon- 
ate of soda. Last year, Mr. L. Genois, in Tor Drue- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, recommended the following pro- 
portions: 


RallevGre Classmates ctcncecieacas 7 ounces, 
Bicarbonate of 600a....0-c.0,+0- 0. 4. % 
Distilled! waters. .c-1 «01... =<acese bY pa 


Dissolve the soda in the water by the aid of heat, 
then add the acid by degrees, stirring after each 
addition ; filter and evaporate to dryness over a 
sand bath. Ifcarefully prepared, the salt will be of 
the same color as the acid. The above quantities give 
a yield of alittle more than eight ounces. The salt, 
ready made and neatly crystallized, can be procured 
from most dealers in drugs and chemicals. 


B. B. (Buffalo, N. Y.).—TWhe Ladies? Shoe 
Dressing, deecribed in November, 1878, page 190, 
will, we believe, answer your purpose. It is said not 
to injure the leather. 


J. T. M. (Boston, Mass.).—The process for making 
Soluble Iodide of Starch is given at length 
and with all necessary directions in the Dispensa- 
tory. Wecan recommend nothing better for mak- 
ing an ink that will fade. 


M. P, H. (Bedford, Pa.).—_Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil and Vitalized Phosphates. 
The emulsion of cod liver oil noticed in the Febru- 
ary number, page 50, so exactly meets your case, 
that itis a wonder it has escaped your attention. 
The only change needed in the manipulation is to 
substitute the vitalized phosphates for an equal 
quantity of the water to be added to complete the 
measure. The essence of bitter almonds there al- 
luded to is to be made by dissolving one drachm of 
the essential oil in eight fluid ounces of alcohol. 


D. D. D. (Baltimore, Md.).—The following modifi- 
cation of the French officinal formula is taken from 
our back numbers: 

Baume Tranquille (Modified). 


Belladonna leaves, fresh.......... 4 ounces. 
Tobacco C Cw Sece (esac 4 fs 
Hyoscyamus ‘ Wud eiere'stare atetele 4 ie 
Poppy ec en eee apoa'* 
Nightshade ‘ Sm SJae reece 
Stramonium ‘ ess whod, Rik 4 e 
Essential oil of wormwood........ 2 drops 

cs b Marjoram:. <.u.03 8" 

ut ieyaithymessc set 4.....3 Gah it 

“f “  hyssop 0b. Fe aa 

Sf i spearmint........ 5 * 

v3 gs peppermint........ Bae se 

o *h times eye. Waites’ C Ta 

¥ lavender........... I 

fs ‘* pennyroyal........ 1 drop. 

86 ‘5 BEG Mee 3 drops. 

s ‘> _rosemarysii..12.. Giviets 
Olive: oll:cds U0 ache eet hs 644 ponnds. 


Such of the leaves as cannot be obtained in the 
fresh state are to be replaced by two ounces of the 


same, dry, and infused in three times their weight 
of water. These and the fresh leaves are then 
boiled with the olive oil until all the moisture is 
driven off, and the mixture is strained with pres- 
sure. When the oil is cold, add the essential oils, 
and filter through paper. The preparation should 
have a fine greencolor. As may be inferred from 
the multiplicity of the ingredients, the formula is a 
very old one, but it has been retained to this day, 
because it is really an efficient preparation. 


J. F. H. (Whiteville, N. C.),—(1.)—We cannot ex- 
plain the changes that cold or other influences may 
cause in preparations made according to processes 
kept secret by their manufacturers. (2.) By adver- 
tising in Taz Drueeists CrrcuLaR you would no 
doubt easily find purchasers for the native drugs 
mentioned in your letter. Another way would be to 
write to some of the firms dealing in that kind of 
botanical medicines. Several addresses of such can 
be found in our advertising columns. 


M. G. B. (Miamisburg, Ohio).—_Indelible Ink 
for Stamps. Good printing ink thinned with a 
little sweet oil or petroleum works very well with 
rubber stamps. Some prefer lampblack rubbed 
into a fine paste of the proper thickness with gly- 
cerine. 


E. C. (Kinmundy, ill.).—The preparation may be 
made as follows: 
Elixir of Bark and Protoxide of Iron, 


Elixir of Calisaya........ ... .... 15 ounces. 
Crystallized sulphate of iron..... 128 grains. 

Ammonia, Beceltedage. of each sufficient. 

Nitric acid, 5 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron in boiling water, and 
add to it enough ammonia to precipitate the oxide 
of iron. Wash the precipitate thoroughly with 
boiling water, collect it on a muslin strainer, and 
press it strongly to expel the moisture. Then add 
to it cautiously and by portions enough nitric acid 
mixed with three times its volume of water to re- 
dissolve the precipitate. A slight excess of acid is 
desirable. Lastly, filter the solution, and mix it 
with sufficient elixir of calisaya to complete one 
pint. 


E. G. (Worcester, Mass.).—(1.)—The following has 

been proposed : 
Elixir of Hops, 

Fluid extract of hops.............. 1 ounce. 

Simplecelixitwe.c.:.. onc -nemaaeeencee 15 ounces. 

Mix, and filter. Another way is to exhaust one 
ounce of bruised hops with enough simple elixir to 
make one pint of finished preparation. Should the 
product be cloudy, it can readily by cleared by fil- 
tering with a little carbonate of magnesia. (2.)—We 
can supply no formula for the syrup in question. 


W. McG. (Scranton, Pa.).—The processes adoptea 
by manufacturers of pharmaceutical products are 
as much of a secret to us as to the rest of mankind. 
It is, as may easily be understood, a perfect waste 
of time to ask us how ‘‘ So-and-so’’ makes his pep- 
sine, or how another prepares his dialyzed iron or 
his compound gout pills. All questions of the 
kind should be addressed to the interested parties 
themselves, who will answer them or not as they 
think proper. To come back to your query regard- 
ing pepsine, we answer that any one of the known 
processes employed for its manufacture would ef- 
fectually destroy all germs of tape worm that might 
happen to be present in the stomach of the pig. 
You are aware, we presume, that the bowels and 
not the stomach are the usual abode of the tenia 
solium. 


A.J. (New York).—(1.)—The formula of the Goy- 
ernment Postage Stamp Mucilage has been given 
in Tue Drueeists CrrcuLaR at least once a year 
for many years past. It was printed for the last 
time in June, 1878. (2.)—To Remove Ink 
from Carpets, we would advise the application 
of a solution of citric and oxalic acids, followed by 
copious washing with water. This at least will not 
injure the wool ; as to the colors of the carpet, that 


will depend entirely on the nature of the dye, but 
there is nothing else able to eradicate ink stains, 
that will have less effect on fast colors. 


P. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.)}—The subjoined is, we 
presume, as good as any other liniment of the same 


name, The one you allude to is unknown to us : 
Nerve and Bone Liniment. 
Oll.oforigantm. 5... 77.285. Oscees 4 ounces. 
ba TOSeEMAFY..: 4. stsawee Saueeuetee A tass 
ee ambersis306. 1:8. Jee sae ek ees dress 
oe Se hoMlock.):\r se} 2h cream ees ani 
S$ turpentine........... Geet dace 2 gallons. 
Linseed oil 244 tute (Joe Uae TTS west 


Mix together. (2.)—We can supply no formula for 
a stove polish that would fill all the conditions men- 
tioned. 


C. M. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Alum in Baking 
Powders. Wecannot say when durnt or exsic- 
cated alum was first used in the manufacture of 
these powders, but we find ordinary alum mentioned 
in works published in 1872. We publish your query 
elsewhere under the heading of ‘‘Information Want- 
ed,” as some of our readers may be able to supply 
the data desired. 


) 
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W. F. C. (Boston, Mass.).—The laws regulating | 
the sale of poisons vary in the different States. 
The text of the law of the State of Massachusetts 
can, we presume, be obtained in your city by apply- 
ing to the Secretary of State or to the College of 
Pharmacy. 


L.—_Hypodermic Injections of Ergo- 
tine, Either one of the two subjoined formulas 
can be used : 

I. Ergotine (extract of ergot)...... 
Dilnted alcohol . i s<.0ces0 sodas 114 minims. 
Glycerine....... . 114 

Mix. Each minim represents about one-sixth of 
a grain of ergotine. The dose is from five to twelve 


38 grains. 


minims. 
DD. Se OLITG yo aes ois hos conser 1 drachm. 
CO ee ae . 1 fluid drachm. 
Dissolve and filter. Dose one to three minims or 
more. 


2. R. C. (Caneda).—(1.)- We have no volume of 
The 
best way to procure it would be to advertise for it. 
(2.)— Wine of Beef and Iron: 


Tue Druaeists CrrcuLar for 1877 to spare. 


Sherry Wine... ......+..---.00% 14 ounces. 
Simple syrdp......... «- catepcne aes 
MAUL OL WOEL ins co. os cccasae 4 drachms. 
Ammonio-citrate of iron.......... 128 grains. 


Tincture of fresh orange peel 3C minims. 


Mix, and filter. 


F. 8. (Kittanning, Pa.) asks: “‘ What is a Cone-= 
centrated Solution of Nitrate of Sil- 
ver? Isit a saturated solution ?’’ In answer, we 
are obliged to confess that the term concentrated 
solution is not very definite. It is, however, under- 
stood to mean a solution made with as small a quan- 
tity of water as will take up all the chemical with- 
out unnecessary trouble. A saturated solution, on 
the other hand, is one that contains as much of the 
siultascan be permanently held in solution at a 
given temperature. Speaking of nitrate of silver, 
for instance, a saturated solution at 32° F. would 
contain one ounce of the vitrate for each 82-100 of 
an ounce of water. At the ordinary temperature, 
any solution holding more than half an ounce to the 
fluid ounce might be called a concentrated solution, 


Compound Bismuth Powder.—In an- 
swer to a query relating to the above, a correspond- 
ent from Portland, Me, suggests that the prepara- 
tion is in all probability an article kept in all the 
drug stores there, and prescribed under that name 
by most physicians. It is made as follows: 


Subnitrate of bismuth..... ........... 1 ounce. 
Bicarbonate of soda...... ............ lig 
White sugar, powdered.............. he ae 
ORMAICR SINTER et vomolaws acsles vistors 1 

Gum arabic, _ yeaa as bee tier kL mee 


Mix together. 


H. H. R. (Watertown, N. Y.).—(1.)—Im the ab- 
sence of other directions, we would suggest the fol- 
lowing as aready process for making the prepara- 
tion : 

Elixir of Stillingia, 

Fluid extract of stillingia...... 1 fluid ounce. 

FPMIPIOCHEEITS doctc es ccs sccvee. 16 “*” “OUNCES. 

Mix, and filter. (2..—Simple Elixir. Several 
formulas were given in THE Drueeists CIRCULAR 
of July, 1878. Extra copies of that date can be ob- 
tained for fifteen cents. 


S. (Lynchburg, Va.).—A good process for making 
the Flavoring Extract of Vanilla was 
given in March, 1878, page 55. 


S. C. W. (Benton, Ala.).—(1.)—By sending your 
orders to any of the wholesale druggists whose ad- 
dress can be seen in our advertising columns, we 
have po doubt you can obtain your supplies at 
prices as reasonable as by any other means. We 
are not familiar enough with the ways of doing 
business in your locality to advise you. Terhaps 
your competitors sell to doctors at cost or even at a 
loss, hoping to make up by the profit afforded by 
their prescriptions for the deficiency in their direct 
trade with physicians. (2.)—The following is the 
formula of the Pennsylvania Hospital : 

Chrysophanic Acid Ointment, 

Chrysophanic acid .... ..... ....... 30 grains. 

Simple ointment ...0 0. Wo. a eee see's 1 ounce. 

Mix. To be rubbed in thoroughly at night. For 
psoriasis. 


E. B. (Minerva, O.).—An elixir is, of course, dif- 
ferent from a tincture, and it is difficult to under- 
stand what can be meant by the e’ixir of a tincture; 
but we cannot be expected to account for discrep- 
ancies between the labels of medicines and the writ- 
ten invoices of wholesale druggists. In your case 
the label appears to be correct, and the bill wrong. 


1. H. A. (Chicago, Jll.).—(1.—Aromatie Li- 


quid Pepsine may be made as follows: 
Saccharated pepsine..............--- 64 grains. 
Muristic acid. , 3.5 2-s.0cebe ssesiease 30 minims. 
Simple elixir.......... 8 ounces. 
Dissolve, and filter. (2.)\—The Spiritus For- 
micarum of the German Pharmacopeeia contains 
probably but little else than formic acid, so far as 
its active properties are concerned, yet, in the ab- 


commend any other process than that of distilling 


| red ants with diluted alcohol according to the offi- 


cinal directions. An alcoholic solution of formic 
acid would very likely give an almost identical prep- 
aration, but there are no data for calculating the 
proportions that would represent the same strength. 
It appears, however, that it would not be very diffi- 
cult to estimate by the volumetrical method the 


quantity of acid contained in the officinal spirit, and | 
to replace it by an equal proportion of formic acid | 


obtained by some other less expensive process. 
C. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—The following is taken 

from our back numbers : 

Effervescing Solution 


of Tartrate of 


Soda. 
Carbonate of 6008 «nn: seassccande 10 ounces. 
TT OFtArie GEUE a. ciccs essa espana es re 
SUGAT ao cs gee 5 eae esine cenineniaas 20 
DAWON POOl soci cn oc aad eon soeuince sien No. 4. 
Boiling water, sufficient. 
3icarbonate of soda ............. 1 ounce. 


Dissolve the acid in three pints of boiling water, 
and add the sugar and the lemon peel. Dissolve the 
carbonate of soda in the same quantity of boiling 
water. Mix the solutions, complete 120 ounces of 
liquid, filter, and when the liquor is cold, just before 
closing the vessel from which it is to be drawn, add 
the bicarbonate of soda. 


W. R. (Canal Dover, 0.).—The elixir may be pre- 

pared as follows: 
Elixir of Wild Cherry Bark. 

Fluid extract of wild cherry.... 2 fluid ounces. 

Simple elixir ..2 . occ esses EC es xe 

Mix, and filter. Another good way is to moisten 
two ounces of wild cherry bark with as little cold 
water as will suffice, and after twelve hours’ stand- 
ing, to exhaust the bark with enough simple elixir 
to complete one pint. 


S. F. (Oconto, Wix.).—We cannot answer queries 
by mail. (1..—Oil of Wintergreen. The 
yield of essential oil for a given weight of the plant 
is not stated ; perhaps some of our readers might 
supply the information. Any ordinary still may be 
used for distilling the oil, preference being given to 
an apparatus heated by steam. As is the case with 
other essential oils, it is advantageous to resort to 
cohobation, that is, to reserve the water already 
distilled over the plant, and after separating the oil, 
to use it again with a fresh charge of wintergreen 
We cannot say what is the price paid for picking the 
plant ; the work, we suppose, is generally done by 
boys, and the remuueration varies according to the 
season, locality, and other circumstances, readily 
understood. 2.)—Either of the two following 
works will probably answer your purpose: ‘* Wil- 
liams’ Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medi- 
cine,’ price $10 ; ‘‘ Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor,” 
$1.50. They can be procured from John Newton, 36 
Beekman street. 

The Litharge and Glycerine Cement, 
—8S. H. (Durand, Wis.) complains that he has tried 
the above cement, as described in THe Druceists 
CrrcuLar of last November, but without success, 
the mass obstinately refusing to dry. He would like 
to know whether his manipulation was in fault, or 
the receipt fallacious. The formula was given un- 
der what we thought to be good authority, but not 
having tried the cement ourselves, we cannot speak 
of its merits. It may be that there is something 
wrong in the formula. 


A Druggist Puzzled.—Z. K. (Minnesota) 
writes as follows: ‘‘ Enclosed find a prescription 
which gave me some trouble. 1 would like to have 
it translated into either English or Latin. The copy 
is a fac-simile of the original, as near as I could get 
it, and I am informed the writer of it is one of the 
leading physicians of this State. He lives in a dis- 
tant city. The prescription was dispensed once in 
that city, and is said to have made only about one 
ounce of mixture, which is for sore eyes. But I can- 
not make it less than fifteen ounces, or, if possible, 
pints. I think it must be a new style of Latin and 
weights.” 

Here we print the document exactly as it is 
written : 


Prescription. 
 Hydrarg: precip. albis:3: i200 8.2.00 0-2 
Zincsoxydat..albi.. Ans3). Sshee sete 03 
Acet. plumbi, gtt. v. 
Wngt.. g1yCerind species cieciciec sin = Our 10°0 


M. f. ungt. 

Our correspondent has certainly no one to blame 
but himself for not being able to understand a pre- 
scription of the kind. We cannot translate it into 
Latin, for it is already in that language, and without 
a single mistake. It containe, it is true, a few ab- 
breviations, and some of the terms are those of the 
German Pharmacopeia, but the abbreviations are 
the usual ones, and the German terms are readily 
understood by any one familiar with pharmacy. As 
to the weights, indeed they are new ; they are the 
new metrical weights now adopted in many different 
countries ; no reader of THe Drucaists CrrcuLAR 
is excusable for not understanding their meaning, 
for the new system has been more than once ex- 


sence of other authoritative formule, we cannot re- | plained in our columns, with tables to facilitate the 


conversion of one kind of weight into the other. To 
conclude, we now give the English translation of 


| the prescription : 


White precipitate...... 2 decigrammes(3 grains). 
White oxide of zinc.... 3 om (43g ‘* ), 
Acetate of lead, solution, 5 drops. 

Glycerite of starch..... 10 grammes (2% drachms). 
Mix. To make an ointment. 


Cerate of Extract of Cantharides, A 
eorrection. — W. K. M. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
writes: ‘‘In THe Drueeists CrrcuLar of Novem- 
ber, 1878, page 181, the formula given by Mr. 
Rosenwasser for cerate of extract of cantharides 
directs, in the first process, to take two ounces 
of vaseline, to pack the cantharides in a jacketed 
funnel, and allow the vaseline to percolate through 
until seven troy ounces of percolate have passed. 
In the second process, eight troy ounces of vaseline 
are to be macerated with the cantharides, enough 
vaseline being added through the strainer to com- 
plete seven ounces anda half. Is the direction of 
the first process, to take two ounces of vaseline, 
correct ?”° 

[ANsweER.—Of course the direction is incorrect. 
By comparing the two processes, and with a little 
reflection, it is easy to see that, instead of two 
ounces, eight, or more, of vaseline are necessary to 
perform the operation. Singularly enough, Mr. 
Rosenwasser’s article was reprinted from THE 
Drueeists CIRCULAR by several publications, and 
although the error is evident at first sight, no one 
appears to have noticed it till the present time. 


J. S. H. (Tine Bluffs, Ark.).—_Morphia Eat- 
img. The tolerance of some persons for morphia 
is so great that it is hardly possible to tell a morphia 
story that will not be believed, or to name a dose 
so large that another larger one cannot be mention- 
ed by some one else. 


EB. 8. C. (Momence, Ill.).—Your, article on trichine 
has been received. As only symptoms of trichinosis 
were observed and no living trichine discovered 
either in the patients or the suspected meat, the 
value of the antidote spoken of remains doubtful. 
Under the circumstances we hardly feel justitied in 
recommending the treatment to our readers. 


W. H. (Water Valley, Miss.).—Senna Figs are 
said to be made by slitting figs and impregnating 
the interior parts with extract or powder of senna. 


T. S. (Arkadelphia, Ark.).—The preparation is 
unknown tous. It looks asif a well-known name 
had been assumed by some one for trade purposes. 


G. T. (Forest City, Ark.).—French formularies 
give the following: 

Tincture of Phosphorus. 
Phosphorus, finely divided Rae ic 1 grain. 
Alcohol, of 90 degrees ........ ... .- 600 grains. 
Macerate seven days, decant the alcoholic solu- 

tion, and preserve in well-closed vials, covered with 
black paper. 


C. F. (Cleveland, O.).—(1.) Labels for Tin- 
ware. Any good paste can be rendered adhesive 
for tin by the addition of honey. (2) Dyes for 
Easter Eggs. To obtain a ved color, boil the 
eggs in a decoction of Brazil wood. In the same 
manner Persian berries produce a yellow, turmeric 
a brown, and |ogwood a deep claret color. By adding 
chromate of potassa to logwood a dlack is obtained. 
To dye blue, make the following solution : 


Boiling swater 22054 Wk APS 2 pints. 
Sulphate of iron (crystals)... ..... %5 grains. 
Indigo in powder.... -..........- 45 se 

Dry slaked lime.................. 246 drachms. 


Mix together and stir every half hour for three 
or four hours ; cover, and allow to settle for about 
twelve hours. Decant the clear liqaid and dip into 
it the eggs ulready boiled, but still warm. The blue 
color only appears on exposure to the air. Green is 
produced by the successive application of blue and 
yellow. Various shades of purple, violet, etc., are 
obtained from red and blue. A simple method for 
imparting variegated colors is to wrap the eggs in 
pieces of printed muslin, and to boil them thus in 
water ; sometimes very pretty patterns are in that 
manner printed on the shell of the eggs. Instead 
of the above, aniline dyes will answer for most 
colors, only they are. not so easily obtainable in 
small quantities as the simple dyestuffs just men- 
tioned. (3.) For our opinion on the work in ques- 
tion, we beg to refer you to the Book Notices of last 
month. 


J. W. (Boston, Mass.).—We know of no work writ- 
ten specially on Repercolation. But by ad- 
dressing Dr. E- Squibb, Brooklyn, N. Y., you may 
possibly obtain, in pamphlet form, some of his 
papers on the process which forms the subject of 
your query. 


W. J. (Holyoke, Mass...—The Zodiac is an 
imaginary belt inthe heavens centrally divided by 
the ecliptic, on either side of which it extends to a 
distance of nine degrees. It is divided into twelve 
signs, of thirty degrees each, the names of which 
are to be found in most almanacs. Much discussion 


has taken place respecting the origin of the zodiacal 
signs and the epoch of their invention ; but the 
subject has never rewarded its investigators with 
any result worth a tithe of the pains they have 
taken. Therefore we shall waste no more space on 
a non-pharmaceutical subject of the kind. 

J. K. (Germantown, Pa.).—Melting India- 
rubber. Pure virgin caoutchoue does melt at 
the temperature indicated in Wood and Bache, but 
vulcanized rubber is not fusibie without decomposi- 
tion. Procure unvulcanized caoutchouc, and you 
will have no difficulty in mixing it by fusion with 
pitch, fixed oils, plaster masses, etc. 


J. T. (Cincinnati, 0.).—_Sulphate of Quinia 
and Licorice in Mixtures, It is the gene- 
ral experience of dispensers that sulphate of quinia 
and preparations of licorice cannot be held to- 
gether in liquid mixtures without forming a 
“lumpy” sediment very difficult, if not impossible, 
to divide by shaking. The addition to the mixture 
of some thickening substance, like gum arabic, 
sugar, or glycerine, somewhat delays the precipita- 
tion, but it invariably occurs sooner or later. It is 
conceded that the best way to turn the difficulty is 
to mix each dose of quinia with the licorice just 
before it is administered. 

J. E. E. (Claremont, N. H.).—It is difficult to un- 
derstand what you may mean by an invisible ink 
powder that will only appear when it is moistened, 
or how you expect to be able to write with a pow- 
der. If you have reference to some powder which, 
on being applied to paper, will give visible marks 
in places where it is touched with water, we reply 
that a mixture of tannin or powdered nut-galls and 
exsiccated sulphate of iron answers the purpose 
well, with some precautions. As the powder is 
nearly colorless, it can be rubbed-on ordinary paper 
without changing its appearance, and on writing 
on it with a pen, dipped in water, black characters 
are produced. If this is not the preparation desired, 
you would do well to be more explicit in stating 
your wishes. 


M. D. (Texas).—_Poultice of Cinchona in 
Camphor. The Restaurador Farmacéutico re- 
commends the following, which is officinal, in the 
Portuguese Pharmacopeeia: 


Barley NOU L -.:5..-csespiess os apes -. 2 ounces. 
Powdered Loxa bark............ Fie a 

ae CAMNPNOL.co-ja- sacs ares 1 ounce. 
W tel SS ie onc tae spice ne bah aies ema mee 15 ounces. 


Mix the powdered bark and the barley flour with 
the water, heat them till they acquire the proper 
consistence, and, when cold, add the camphor. The 
poultice is used as an antiseptic. 


F. B. (Hamilton, O.).—(1.) Below we print a 
couple of receipts from which to choose. 


Curry Powder. 


I, Coriander 800d. +....00.. <<se-0~ shee 18 ounces. 
Black pepper..........-- SOAS UOC IGE 2-43 
Cayenne pepper .........-..e+++-.- 1 ounce. 
Parmerie sas 4655 hd-0 Fe a- enacts Boeatels 3 ounces. 
GCumin-seed: 72.5. dsnsemcedagce aes 2% Uo or 
Fenugreek seed.......-.....0s000% 4 vies 

TE; Coriander! seed s.i abso Ro eeties 16 ounces 
Black pepper: 2.. J..0 ct .cseeduives Bi 
Turmeric i i5.0s Ree eases ede ttle eee 
Gin gOrse fea sacises avsiaeceeconaeuees Gas 
Cumin seed.. ......... Siuihe smear oye A! ae 
Long pepper 0s. sa. sche PITA % (4>p°S 
Cinnamone (yo. 2 eeoe th tae sate 1 ounce. 
Cardamom! 232202222 Fe ot » 


(2.) Your query in regard to lard was answered in 
the March issue, and that respecting the stamping 
ink is answered in the present number. 


P. R. (Tallahassee, Fla.).—The mineral specimen 


forwarded is silicious clay colored with oxide of © 


iron. It can be used for the more common kinds of 
pottery. 


E. B. (Kansas City, Kans.).—You are advised to 
consult a good physician as the best and safest 
plan to cure the complaint in question. 


The “‘Corrassa Compound.?—The article 


in THE Druceists CrrcuLaRr of last month, giving 
the results of an investigation of the character of 
the Rev. Joseph T. Inman, appears to have had 
some good effect, and attracted no little attention. 
M. C.L. (Shoemakerstown, Pa.) writes that he caused 
the article in question to be reprinted in Philadel- 
phia, and thus succeeded in driving the advertise- 
ment out of a respectable paper that has long given 
it a prominent place, He adds: ‘‘I certainly trust 
that you will not lose sight of the affair; it is the 
sort of thing that will certainly reappear in some 
new shape.’’ Another correspondent, writing from 
Canada under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Drugs,” also 
praises the notice in Tue Drucaists CrrcuLaR, and 


mentions the name of another benevolent gentle-— 


man of Rochester engaged in the same vocation. 
This last one, we think, works the Halish Sativa 
branch of the philanthropic business. But we be- 
lieye enough has been said now to warn druggists 
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and enable them, at least partially, to counteract 
the harm that might be done to a too easily deceived 
| public. 


C. EB. (Newtown, O.).—(1.) For curing Chicken 
| Cholera, it is recommended to change their diet 
and give them whole wheat or rice; also, when the 

case is obstinate, to cram down small pieces of the 
| following mass: 


Precipitated chaik 1 ounce. 
Powdered caraway.................. US th 
urponate of iron .................. 1 drachm., 


Syrup of poppies, sufficient. 
2.) Full directions for Preserving Eggs 
were given in March, 1878, page 68. 


B. B. (New York).—A formula for Tineture of 

| Bromide of fLodine was given in THE Druc- 

| gists (1RCULAR of November, 1878, page 189. 

i - 
W. ¢. T. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) and D. W. C. L. (Mid- 

| dletown, Pa.).—Your queries are answered in the 

| present number in reply to other correspondents. 

| 

] 


] 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 


Private Formulz.—The queries received 
| from the following correspondents relate to proprie- 
| tary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
/ mule are not likely to be obtained: @. D. (Schenec- 

lady, N. Y¥.); EB. S. (Cincinnati, 0.); Constant 
Reader (Wilkesbarre, Pu.); P. R. (Chicago, il.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


_ M. (St. Louis, Mo.).—‘‘When was Exsiceated 
Alum first used in Baking Pewders? Haye 
| yon any knowledge of its having been employed be- 
fore the first of July, 1876?” 

ee... (Tell City, Ind.) wishes to have a receipt for 
|dyeing woollens the new shade known as Cardi- 
mal Red. 

C. R. A. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.) desires to know how to 
make the handkerchief extracts of Myosotis and 
‘Ocean Spray. 

| 


| ings of friendship engendered whilst under 
her care in association of labor. 


ZETA PHI SOCIETY. 


The 25th anniversary of this society was 
celebrated on the evening of March 11, at 
the College Hall. The occasion was one 
of unusual interest. As the invitations 
were extended to the ladies, a large and 
brilliant assemblage were present. The 
meeting was called to order by Wm. C. 
Bakes, who, in an appropriate address to 
the members, related the following trans- 
action of the society: ‘‘At a meeting of 
the Zeta Phi Society it was resolved that 
the sum of one thousand dollars be raised 
by subscription, and a scholarship in this 
college, to be called the Robert Bridges 
Scholarship, be presented to the retiring 
professor in chemistry, as a testimonial of 
the appreciation of his long and arduous 
services, and of our well-merited present 
esteem.” Prof. Bridges was unable to be 
present on account of illness. Wm. J. 
Jenks, who had been appointed by 
Prof. Bridges to receive this testimonial, 
did so, and in his name returned his thanks 
to the Zeta Phi Society. Turning to Mr. 
Wiegand, he said: ‘‘I here present to the 
College this scholarship, the contributions 
of the members of the Zeta Phi Society.” 
Mr. Wiegand replied that by resolution of 
the Board of Trustees, this day, he was 
authorized to receive the generous gift of 
the Robert Bridges Scholarship, and no 
name was more worthy of it. He review- 
ed the long services and devotion of Prof. 
Bridges to the College, stating that Prof. 
Bridges commenced his career 387 years 
ago, not in these halls, but in much hum- 
bler ones, and while all his former col- 
leagues had been taken away he had been 
spared to see the work attain its present 
dimensions. Respecting the scholarship, 


_ State Pharmaceutical Association of 
New York. 


__THE February and March numbers of THE 
Drvuaeists CrrcuLaR contained communi- 
cations from Prof. Bedford, addressed to 
persons of this State identified with the 
pursuits of pharmacy, inviting and urging 
them to join in the formation of a State 
Association forthe purpose of promoting 
professional improvement, union and good 
‘ellowship among its members. We learn 
shat he has been favored by a large corres- 
oondence from pharmaceutists who en- 
courage the project, and that it can 
‘aardly now be a matter of doubt that the 
organization will be duly completed. To 
‘zive immediate shape to the undertaking, 
tis suggested by Mr. Bedford that a gen- 
eral meeting for that purpose be held in 
Utica, on Wednesday, May 31st, and that 
it may probably be continued over to 
‘Thursday. 
| As Mr. Bedford is willing to take the 
“stroke oar,” his views will probably have 
some degree of weight in settling minor 
oints of the scheme, and bringing into 
‘harmonious action men who are eager to 
20-operate. Mr. B. disavows any desire or 
durpose to dictate to others what the pre- 
ise objects of the organization shall be, but 
“Us notion is that it should be for encourag- 
ng social and business advantages of its 
‘members. He would consider eligible for 
nembership any one dealing in medicines, 
whether as principal or clerk, or such as 
‘nay be wholesale, retail, or manufacturing 
lruggists, and those, also, who, from their 
eculiar surroundings deal inall the varied 
stock of a country store. 
| Prof. Bedford, we feel authorized to say, 
sks for a continuance of the correspon- 
lence. During the last month he has been 
so pressed by his urgent occupations that 
ae has felt obliged to leave large numbers 
pe letters unanswered. The failure has 
een from a real necessity. Let this be an 
mswer to what might be thought by some 
lack of courtesy. The address of Prof. 
)°. W. Bedford is P. O. Box 1738, or 10 
old street, New York. 


————- evo 


he Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 


Tus is regular anniversary week of the 
bane e tes College of Bhatawcy. and its 
fliliated societies. The old pioneer insti- 
ution may well feel proud of the results 
ceomplished. Out of her own limits she 
an claim twelve sister colleges, mostly, if 
ot all, the results of her teachings, and 
er own name is known and respected all 
ver the world where pharmacy is taught. 
ithin her borders her children, as it 
‘ere, have formed bands of union for the 
vancement of her interests and their 
Wn, and for the perpetuation of those feel- 


he believed that, yearly, candidates would 
be brought before the College who, it is 
hoped, may add fresh lustre to the name, 
and this may be the beginning of other 
donations. Dr. Murray, class of ’76, said 
the Zeta Phi represents the social element, 
while the Alumni Association is scientific 
and partly social. It was thought they 
might conflict, but they do not. He ex- 
plained the organization of the society, 
and gave the list of the officers. He stated 
that they would have annual meetings, 
but once in three years a grand re-union 
and banquet, when youth and age would 
meet together to the edification of both. 
Prof. Maisch, on being called, expressed 
his gratification at this celebration in re- 
gard to the tribute of Prof. Bridges. He 
said that Prof. Bridges had lived to see the 
growth of the graduating class to dimen- 
sions equal to the whole number of students 
years ago, and very much of this was due 
to Prof. Bridges’ own efforts. Prof. Maisch 
said also that with the progress made, the 
requirements are very much greater than 
they were years ago, and they will be still 
greater in the future. Asa stimulus to the 
next classes to pay attention to the pre- 
paration of theses, a prize of one 
hundred dollars will be offered for the 
best. Prof. Ebert, of the class of 1664, 
late of the Chicago College, being pres- 
ent, looked back to these halls with 
pleasure ; when he was here the Zeta Phi 
could only count eighteen members. Prof. 
Remington gave a very humorous account 
of the old secret initiation, long since 
abolished, which convulsed the assembly 
in laughter. Prof. Sadther, who has assist- 
ed Prof. Bridges during the past season, 
and delivered the lectures since his col- 
league has been obliged to give up, spoke 
a few words, and then J. L. Lemberger, 
the newly e ected President of the Society, 
was introduced, and closed with some 
fitting remarks. After this the assembly 
proceeded to the main hall, and there, 
listening to the strains of delightful music, 
partook of the good things prepared for 
them, and the social element was develop- 
ed in real earnest, all separating with the 
most agreeable impressions of the Zeta Phi. 


ALUMNI MEETING. 


A business meeting was held on the 
afternoon of the 12th, at which the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. Reports 
were made, the subject of prizes claimed 
their attention, and other business was 
transacted. The 15th annual reception to 
the graduating class was held the same 
evening, and, as on the previous one, the 
rooms were filled by the friends of the 
College and students. At 8 o’clock Wal- 
lace Procter, Vice-President, called the 
meeting to order and welcomed all present 
in a few fitting remarks. The graduates 


( were then Called to the front and received 
into the Alumni Association. 

James Stratton, Ph.G., of Bordentown, 
N. J., delivered the annual address. 

The following certificates of honor were 
awarded: For proficiency in Pharmacy, to 
Fred. White Carpenter, of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; in Materia Medica, to David Costello, 
af Indianapolis, Ind.; in Chemistry, to Joe. 
Jacobs, of Athens, Georgia; in General 
Pharmacy, to Clarence P. Eyre, Woodbury, 
N. J.; in Pharmaceutal Manipulation, to 
Eugene A. McFadden, Pa. 

The certificate to the member of the 
junior class who had passed the best ex- 
amination was awarded to Geo. H. Colton, 
of Springfield, Mass. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


The commencement took place on the 
evening of the 14th, at the Academy of 
Music, the vast edifice being crowded to 
its full capacity with a very appreciative 
audience. The proceedings commenced 
with the conferring of the degree of 
Graduate in Pharmacy on 118 young gen- 
tlemen, representing 17 of our United 
States, and 4 from Germany. The valedic- 
tory was delivered by Prof. Remington, of 
the Chair of Pharmacy. It was an able 
and very interesting address, and will be 
published in full in the Alumni proceed- 
ings. After the address, the graduating 
class presented a resolution of their ap- 
preciation of Dr. Bridges, the late Prof. of 
Chemistry, very handsomely engrossed 
and mounted in a splendid frame. Charles 
Bullock received it on behalf of Prof. 
Bridges. They also offered as a testimonial 
to Prof. Maisch asilver pitcher. A medal, 
left by the late Edward McInall, of Wil- 
mington, Del., to the graduate carrying 
off the first honors, was bestowed on Joseph 
Brakeley, of Bordentown, N. J. 


PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The regular Pharmaceutical meeting of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was 
held March 18th, at the College Hall. Mr. 
Gaillard presided, and Registrar Wiegand, 
as usual, was in his place. Donations to 
the library, comprising Liebig’s work on 
chemistry and reports of the Smithsonian 
Institute, were received. Mr. Mattison 
read an interesting account of opium 
smoking as practised by the Chinese in 
California. He showed the kind of pipe 
they used, and described the manner in 
which they manipulated it. The article 
employed is imported from China. 

C. L. Mitchell exhibited specimens of 
refined suet for medicinal preparations, 
made by a firm here; it was very white 
and nice; the process is unknown; also 
samples of soluble gelatine ear-cones— 
after Gruber of Vienna. These have been 
very successfully used in the treatment of 
diseases of the ear by Prof. Turnbull, of 
Jefferson College. They are small cylin- 
ders, about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, medicated to suit. Also, vaginal 
suppositories of the same material, but 
hollow, and possessing many advantages 
over the old-fashioned ones in cleanliness, 
etc. ; also, some adapted to the nasal organ. 

In the discussion of the above it was ex- 
pressed that anything to improve the treat- 
ment of ear diseases was very desirable. 

Prof. Saitler remarked about uranine 
shown at the previous meeting, that from 
examination of Prof. Remsen of Balti- 
more, it was found to be a sodium salt of 
fluoresceine of the phthaline group, a dif- 
ferent set from the aniline series. He 
also described a safety lamp for chemical 
operations, which prevented accidents in 
distilling light volatile hydrocarbon, etc. 

Mr. Wiegand showed a gas furnace 
with a bellows attached, so that by enclos- 
ing the crucible in a muffle, a tempera- 
ture sufficient to melt iron can be obtain- 
ed in a few minutes. 

The meeting adjourned, and one of 
druggists was organized to consider some 
questions of State taxation bearing un- 
equally on the trade. A committee was 
appointed to examine into the matter. 

Hs). E} 
March 19th. 
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American Coals. 


AMERICAN coals are beginning to be sold 
in Switzerland. They are sent by sailing 
ships to Marseilles, whence they are 
carried by rail to Geneva, a distance of 
217 miles, and delivered to the consumer 
at 40s. a ton, a price slightly under that at 


which French and German coals are retail- 
ed in that neighborhood, and the quality is 
described as being very much superior. 


The Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy. 


Ar the annual meeting of the college, 
held March 3d, the following officers: were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Dr. Thomas L. Jenks; Vice-Presidents, 
Benj. F. Stacey and A. R. Bailey ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Thomas Doliber ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, G. F. H. Markoe; Treasurer, 
Charles I. Eaton; Auditor, Jas. 8. Melvin; 
Trustees, Wenry Canning, Edward §8. 
Kelley, 8S. A. D. Sheppard, George H. 
Cowdin, Charles A. Tufts, Daniel G. 
Wilkins, I. B. Patten, Charles P. Orne. 

The meeting was well attended, and by 
an almost unanimous vote a change was 
made in the by-laws, so that now : 

‘““Any adult person of correct deport- 
ment, who has been actively engaged as a 
pharmaceutist, druggist, or manufacturer 
of pharmaceutical preparations for a period 
of six years may become a member.” 

The address of President Sheppard, upon 
retiring from the chair, was very interest- 
ing, and contained many valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to the school of phar- 
macy. This was referred to the new board 
of trustees, and will be acted on in due 
time. 

The chemical laboratory, on which so 
much labor and money has been spent dur- 
ing the past year, is in fine working order, 
and we think can hardly be excelled in the 
country. 

By the death of J. M. Merrick the col- 
lege has lost its valuable and much beloved 
Professor of Chemistry, and the position is 
temporarily, to finish out the term, filled 
by Professor G. F. H. Markoe. 


ee 


Alumni Association of the St. Louis 


College of Pharmacy. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 18th, 1879. Reports of the various 
committees were read and other business 
transacted. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Chas. Gietner ; Vice-Presidents, James A. 
Watkins and O. E. Treutler; Recording 
Secretary, Fred. F. Reichenbach ; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Chas. E. Smith ; 7reas- 
urer, Ad. Pfeiffer ; Registrar, Thomas F. 
White ; Members of the Executive Board, J. 
W. Tomfohrde, R. H. Hunstock, Martin 
Goehring, Paul Nacke, and Peter Hoff- 
mann. FrRepD. F. REICHENBACH, 

Ree. See’y. 

St. Louis, February 20, 1879. 
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New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE forty-ninth annual commencement 
of the College was held at Chickering 
Hall, on the evening of Tuesday, the 18th 
inst. Not only every seat but every foot 
of standing rvom was occupied by an au- 
dience composed of the relatives and 
friends of the graduates. Grafulla fur- 
nished the music, and when the class, num- 
bering sixty-five, marched to the seats re- 
served for them, they were greeted with a 
storm of applause. Upon the front of 
the platform was a_ beautiful display 
of flowers arranged in elaborate bou- 
quets—the gifts of the friends of the stu- 
dents. The President of the College, 
Ewen McIntyre, addressed the students, 
congratulating them upon their success, 
and giving them kindly words of advice. 
The list of graduates was then read by the 
Secretary, Henry A. Cassebeer, Jr., and 
they were called upon the stage to receive 
their diplomas and the degree of Gradu- 
ate in Pharmacy from the President. 

The alumni prizes were awarded by 
Starr H. Ambler, President of the Alumni 
Association,to the three graduates who had 
passed the best general examination. 
Chas. H. May, who received the gold medal, 
had arecord of 953 per cent.; George W. 
Freygang, the silver medal, 94} per cent. ; 
and Rudolf C. Werner, the bronze med- 
al, 92 8-10 per cent. Professor P. W. 
Bedford read the names of the ten gradu- 
ates who ranked next to the prizemen, 
and were placed on the “roll of honor.” 
The lowest rating of an honor-man was 
86 4-10 per cent. The names are as fol- 
lows, arranged in order of merit : 

Albert F. Brugman, John Oebler, Hi on 
H. Sawyer, Percival Brewer, Frederick 
Cassebeer, Theobald R. Frohwein, Smith 
Bartlett, George Blair Frazee, Bernard F. 
Callaghan, William W. Fowler. 

Professor Charles F. Chandler, in behalf 
of the Alpha Beta Gamma, presented to 
the sata the four volumes of Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, as a token of their regard. 
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Dr. W. De Forest Day, with a few well 
ehosen remarks, presented a special prize 
of a microscope to John Oehler, who in 
botany and materia medica attained a re- 
cord of 207 in a possible 217. The micro- 
scope was the gift of an unknown friend. 
Charles P. Miller, Esq., in the absence of 
Judge Henry E. Howland, who was unable 
to be present because of a death in his 
family, read the latter’s address. 
dress abounded in humorous remarks, and, 
being read in a very entertaining manner, 
was loudly applauded. The valedictory 
was delivered by James H. Hendrickson, 
Ph.G. At its close he presented to the 
college a crayon portrait of Professor 
Charles Froebel, the gift of the laboratory 
class. 

The following is the list of graduates, 
with place of residence or birth : 

Abraham, Samuel, New York; 

Bangert, Louis, Newark, N. J.; 

Barbarow, Sam’! M., Passaic, N. J.; 

Bartlett, Smith, Cape Vincent; 

Braeutigam, Conrad W., New York; 

Breiting, Ernest, Germany; 

Breunig, John, Newark, N. J.; 

Brewer, Percival, Knoxville, Ill. ; 

Brugman, Albert F., New York; 

Burger, Christian F., Jr., Germany; 

Callaghan, Bernard F., Newark, N. J.; 

Casey, M. Frank, Lee, Mass. ; 

Cassebeer, Frederick, New York; 

Cassebeer, Herman F., New York; 

Chagnon, Thélesphore, Montreal, Ca. ; 

Cutts, Fonwell C., Saco, Mass. ; 

Davidson, Charles N., New York; 

Doepfner, Carl, Germany; 

Dorestan, Hicko, Milwaukee; 

Ebbit, William H., New York; 

Faber, Walter E., New York; 

Feindt, Louis E., New York; 

Fowler, William W., Newark, N. J.; 

Frazee, Geo. Blair, Columbus, Miss. ; 

Freygang, George W., Hoboken, N. J.; 

Frohwein, Paul L., Elizabeth, N. J.; 

Frohwein, Theobald, R., New York; 

Ferrity, Dennis, New York; 

Golm, J. Louis, Quincy IIL ; 

Heldt, Martin, Jr., New York; 

Hendrickson, James L., Freehold, N. J.; 

Herdling, Frederick, Germany, 

Hoerle, August, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Hoerning, George H., Elizabeth, N. J.; 

Isea, Hermigoras, Venezuela; 

Kremer, John, Jr., New York; 

Kuehn, Henry E. C., Canada; 

Mahler, Mathew, New York; 

Martin, Geo. J., Metuchen, N. J.; 

May, Charles H., Baltimore, Md.; 

Meseritz, Isaac, New York; 

Moll, Charles P., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Morehouse, James T., Newark, N. J.; 

Muellenbach, Robert, Germany ; 

Nauheim, Simeon, London, England; 

Neergaard, Sidney H., New York; 

Oehler, John, New York; 

Orlewitz, Herman, Germany; 

Osswalt, Jacob, New York; 

Petri, Frederick W., New York; 

Pfeiffer, Jonas, New York; 

Redder, George, New York; 

Rogers, Floyd W., Waterford, Ct.; 

Sawyer, Hilon H., Hempstead, L. L.; 

Schick, Gottlieb, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Schleckter, Henry J., W’msburg, L. L.; 

Schlegel, Gustavus, Hoboken, N. J.; 

Smith, Frank A. D., New York; 

Taylor, Mallory H, Eastville, Va.; 

Voorhes, Greenleaf, New Brunswick,N.J.; 

Washburne, Wm. W., Harlem, N. Y.; 

Weidenfeld, Jos., Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

Werner, Rudolf C., Germany ; 

Wiener, Alfred W., New York; 

Wilhelm, Alwin J., New York. 

After the close of the exercises the mem- 
bers of the college and their friends cele- 
brated by a dinner the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. j 


QUESTIONS OF EXAMINATION FOR THE 
DIPLOMA, 


No books or other aids are allowed in 
any examinations. All intercommunica- 
tion is strictly prohibited. 

The time allowed for answering the 
questions is five hours. 


PHARMACY. 


What is the number of grains in: (a.) a 
troy ounce; (b.) an avoirdupois ounce; 
(c.) 75 grammes? 

2. How many grains are there in 25 
ounces? 

3. How many grains are there in a pint 
of glycerine ? 

4. How much will 20 fluid ounces of of- 
ficinal nitric acid weigh? 

5. How is citric acid prepared? How 
may the presence of tartaric acid be deter- 
mined as a contamination of citric acid? 


The ad- | 


What other impurities occur in commer- 
cial citric acid? 

6. How much of the weaker may be 
made from 8 pounds of the stronger solu- 
tion of ammonia? What percentage of 
ammonical gas do the officinal solutions 
contain ? 

7. How is syrup of iodide of iron pre- 
pared, and how much ferrous iodide is con- 
tained in one fluid ounce? 

8. Give the officinal names for (a.) calo- 
mel; (d.) corrosive sublimate; (c.) red pre- 
cipitate; (d.) white precipitate. 

Which are poisons? What are the medi- 
cinal doses? What antidotes should be 
resorted to in case of poisoning by the 
stronger mercurial salts mentioned? 

9. Name not less than six compounds of 
iron which are made from solution of ter- 
sulphate of iron. State their doses, and give 
the method of preparation of at least two 
of them. 

10. What is an alkaloid ? give six exam- 
ples. What is a glucoside ? give three ex- 
amples. By what general methods are al- 
kaloids prepared? 

11. Give an outline of the process for 
making ether. How many ethers are offi- 
cinal, and what are their specific gravities? 

12. What test may be relied on for exam- 
ination of spirit of nitrous ether? What 
conditions should be observed as to its 
manufacture, purchase, and preservation? 

13. Write forty-five grammes, two hund- 
red and ten decigrammes, six hundred centi- 
grammes, thirty myriagrammes, seventy- 
five decagrammes, sixty-five milligrammes, 
add them together; convert into troy 
ounces and grains. 

14. Give the characteristic tests of albu- 
men, sugar and blood in urine, 

14. Criticise the following prescriptions : 


(a) R. Quinis sulph............... di. 
Acid. sulph. arom..... ..... g. 8s. 
FA CIGMRALICY Las etre otereis elelerein ek 3 8s. 
Aq. cinnamomi....... SOR OtE % iv. 

M.D.S. <A tablespoonful every 3 hours. 

(b) R. Morphie sulph............ gr. i. 
Aque foeniculi............. Sil 
Spir. ammon. arom....... Zi 


M.S. A teaspoonful every hour until 
relieved. 
(c) R. Acidi chromici.....-.....3 
GY COTIN® -.vis'p foresees stern pit 
Misce, ut fiat pasta. 
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BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


1. Into what two series are plants divid- 
ed, and why are they so divided? 

2. How does the number of cotyledons 
in the embryo affect the venation of the 
leaf and the arrangement of woody fibre 
in the stem? What is a medullary ray? 

3. How are leaves arranged in the bud, 
and how on the stem? 

4, Describe a perfect leaf and give its 
uses. 

5. What is a fruit, botanically speaking, 
and what are the different kinds? 

6. What is the hilum? What is the cha- 
laza? What is a pappus? 

7. How does the natural order of classi- 
fication differ from the artificial system of 
Linneus? 

8. Give the botanical names of the fol- 
lowing plants : Jack-in-the-pulpit, pleuri- 
sy root, black cohosh, gold-thread, boneset. 
alum root, elecampane, horehound, May 
apple, yellow dock, bloodroot, American 
hemp, poke root, cotton root. 

9. Podophyllum. Definition; natural 
order; habitat; active principle; medical 


properties; officinal preparations and 
doses. 
10. Aconite. Definition; natural order; 


habitat; parts used; active principle; offi- 
cinal preparations and their strength; the 
strength of Fleming’s tincture; doses. 

11. Hyoscyamus. Definition ; natural 
order; habitat; medical properties; active 
principle; officinal preparations and doses. 

12. Ergot. Definition; source; impor- 
tant constituents; medical properties; offi- 
cinal preparations and doses. 

13. Senna. Definition; natural order; 
habitat; active principle; medical proper- 
ties; officinal preparations and doses. 

14. Conium. Definition; natural or- 
der; habitat; active principle; treatment 
of poisoning; medical properties; prepar- 
tions and doses. 

15. Digitalis. Definition; natural order; 
habitat; active principle; medical pro- 
perties; officinal preparations and doses. 

16. Physostigma. Definition; natural 
order; habitat; active principle or princi- 
ples; medical properties ; officinal prepa- 
rations and doses. 

17. Opium. Definition; natural order; 
commercial sorts; morphia value necessa- 


ry; alkaloids and important constituents; | 


symptoms of poisoning and treatment; 
medical properties; officinal preparations 
and doses. 

CHEMISTRY. 


1. Define the terms atom and molecule. 

2. What are the elements and about 
how many are there? 

3. Give the names in old and new sys- 
tems and symbols in old system of the 
following : 

a. Na, b. NaCl, c. NasCOs, d. NaHCOs, 
e. NasHPO,, f. CaO, g. Ca(OH)s, h. CuSO,, 
i. Fe(SO,)s, %& HNOs, ¢. HeSO., m. Hs 
PO,, n. H2COs. 

4. Give the symbols in old and new sys- 
tems of the following : 

a. Potassic nitrate; b. potassie carbon- 
ate; c. potassic bi-carbonate; d. potassic 
hydrate; ¢. ferrous sulphate; jf. ferrous 
hydrate; g. ferric chloride; 4. mercuric 
chloride; 7. mercurous chloride; %. cupric 
sulphate. 

5. Write out the following equations in 
words : 

a. AgNO; + NaCl = AgCl+NaNOs. 

b. 4HCl + MnO, = 2C1+ MnCl, + 


2H,0. 

Cc. Ca;(PO,)2 + 2H.80, = CaH,(PO;)s 
420aS0,. 

d. C3H5(CisHs302)s + 8KOH = 3K(Ci, 
H,4302-+-C,H.(OL)s. 


e. Hg.(NOs)2 + Hg Cla=Hg. Clh+Hg 
(NOs)s. 

Copy each equation and under each give 
its meaning. 

6. Write equations in new system for a. 
action of zinc on sulphuric acid; }. action 
of potassium on water; c. action of baric 
chloride on calcic sulphate; d. action of 
ammonic hydrate on ferric sulphate. 

7. Mention all the constituents of ordi- 
nary spring water. 

8. Mention the additional constituents 
found in well water. 

9. Which of them are dangerous to 
health, and what effect do they produce? 

10. Mention the three kinds of phos- 
phoric acid and show how each is formed 
from P.Os. 

11. Give a reliable test for each of the 
following substances: a. sulphuric acid; 
b. barium; c¢. silver; d. ammonia; e. hy- 
drochloric acid; f. iodine. 

12. Mention the most important test for 
arsenic. 

13. What are the simple fats? 
the three which are most common. 
their chemical character. 

14. Why are some fats liquid and others 
solid? 

15. What is a hydrocarbon ? Give ex- 
amples with graphic formule. 

16. What is an alcohol? Give examples. 

17. Give the chemical relation of ether 
to alcohol. 

18. State the most efficient antidotes for 
a. oxalic acid; 0. soluble salts of lead; ce. 
corrosive sublimate; d. arsenic ; and state 
the manner in which they counteract the 
effect of the poison. 


Name 
Give 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the association | 


was held on the evening of the 17th inst., 
in the college building. President Starr 
H. Ambler occupied the chair, and about 


thirty new members from the graduating | 
class were elected. The President read his | 


annual address, in which allusion was 
made to the prosperity of the college, and 
to the good work it was accomplishing in 
elevating the standard of the pharmaceuti- 
cal profession. The Treasurer read his 


yearly report, showing the finances of the | 
| How is it purified? 


association to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The Auditing Committee, on examin- 


ing his books, reported them to be in excel- | 
lent order, and pronounced the accounts | 


correct. The Committee on ‘‘ Papers and 
Queries” presented a report recommending 
the establishment of a money prize for 
original investigations. All the preceding 
reports, as also that of the registrar, were 
accepted and referred to the Committee on 
publication. 

The following amendment to the by-laws 
was adopted: ‘‘ Regular and pharmaceuti- 
cal meetings may be held at 8 P.M. on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except- 
ing July and August, at the call of the pre- 
sident.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are the following: President, P. W. Bed- 
ford; Vice-Presidents, Geo. B. Frazee, Starr 
H. Ambler, and H. L. Coit; Secretary, B. 
F, Hays; Treasurer, Th. Frohwein; Regis- 
trar, L. M. ped Executive Committee, to 
fill vacancies, F'. B. McIntyre, F. Hermann, 
Geo. Inness, and E. Montanus, Jr.; Dele- 
gates to the American Pharmaceutical As- 
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sociation, Th. Frohwein, Wm. Wright, Jr, 
J. W. Ballard, J. L. Gohn, and H. C. Por- — 
ter; Committee on Papers and Queries, J, — 
L. A. Creuse, F. F. Knapp, James Miller; 
Committee on Publication, L. M. Royce, J, 
L. A. Creuse, B. F. Hays. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE, 


The meeting took place on Thursday, 
March 20th, in the college building, Pres- 
ident McIntyre occupying the chair. The 
Secretary reported that two hundred and 
fifty-two students had attended the lec- 
tures during the past session. Of these 
136 were juniors and 116 seniors. There 
were eighty-two candidates for gradua- 
tion, of whom seventeen were rejected 
and sixty-five passed and received their 
diplomas. The following officers were 
elected : | 

President, Ewen McIntyre; Vice-Presi- 
dents, George C. Close, H. J. Menninger, — 
Moses L. M. Peixotto; Secretary, Henry A. 
Cassebeer, Jr.; Treasurer, Theobald Froh- — 
wein; Board of Trustees—to serve one year, 
Gustavus Ramsperger, William Neergaard, © 
P. F. Lehlbach, Dr. E. P. Nichols; to” 
serve two years, William M. Olliffe, Chas. 
Rice, David Hays, Paul Balluff; to serve 
three years, Gustavus Balser, Starr H. 
Ambler, Aug. W. Weismann, Adolph 
Tscheppe. Delegates to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, Charles Rice, P.W. 
Bedford, Dr. Henry J. Menninger, Starr. 
H. Ambler, Dr. Frederick Hoffmann; 
Committee on Revision of the Pharmaco-. 
peia, P. W. Bedford, Paul Balluff, Chas, - 
Rice. | 

Mr. Hans M. Wilder has been engaged as | 
Librarian, and will be daily in attendance 
at the college. He will keep the register 
of assistants and act as deputy for the 
Secretary and the Treasurer. Professor 
Alphonso Wood has been engaged for the 
summer Class of botany. | 

—<— —? . 
Maryland College of Pharmacy. 
SESSION OF 1878-9. 


[Questions proposed in the examinations for 
graduation. | 


THESE examinations, we suppose, are in | 
teresting to all persons engaged in pharma - 
ceutical pursuits, as well as to him who is’ 
most immediately concerned in the result. 
of thetrial. They furnish some notion of | 
the ordeal through which the student is re-| 
quired to pass before he can obtain a! 
diploma of proper qualifications for the’ 
profession he has selected as his life’s’ 
work. { 


QUESTIONS IN PHARMACY—BY PROF, 
J. FARIS MOORE. } 


1.—a. What is specific gravity? b. What 
is the use of the hydrometer? c. Name the 
principal scales in use. 

2.—What is the actual value in Troy’ 
weight (a) of the gramme? 0. What 
prefixes are used multiplying and dividing 
the gramme? 

3.—a. What is the established value of 
the gramme in the decimal system? }. Con- 
vert 3, 14,5, and 16 grains, into deci- 
mal weight. ¢. Convert 0-0110, 0°400, 
and 3°800 into Troy weight. j 

4.—Give the formula for preparing (@)| 
Ereeanone of Iron, (6) Sesquicarbonate ; 
of Iron. | 


5.—Give the officinal names of the ia 


| preparations of Opium and the dose of 


each, \ 
6.—State the officinal process for prepar- 

ing Morphia. ) 
7.—a. How is Chloroform prepared? 0. 


8.—a. How is Hydrocyanic Acid pre-) 
pared? b. State the officinal test for its 
strength. } 
9.—Give the officinal process for prepar- 
ing (7) Oleoresin Capsicum, ()) Oleoresin 
Ginger. ) 
10.—How is officinal Belladonna Plaster 
prepared? ; 
11.—Give the process for preparing (@) 
Red Iodide of Mercury, (b) Green Iodide of 
Mercury. c. Name the dose of each. ) 
12.—Define an Alkaloid. 4 
13.—a. What is the Antidote for Arsenl- 
ous Acid? b. How is the former prepared? 
14.—What is the officinal process for’ 
making (a) Spirits Ether. Nitric.? 0. What 
purpose does the Copper serve? 
15.—a. How is Tincture Opii Deod. 
prepared? b. For what purpose is the 
Ether used ? 
16.—a. What other active principles are 
found in drugs besides Alkaloids? 6. Name 
an example of each. 1 
17.—a. How is Liquor Ferri Chloridi pre 
pared? 0. Give the chemical reactions 10 


| ‘ 
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volved in the process. c. How would you 
‘detect the presence of Ferrous Chloride? 
, 18.—Give chemical tests for (a) Morphia, 
(6) Strychnia, (c) Brucia. 

19.—Give Antidotes for (a) Corrosive 
‘Sublimate, (0) Oxalic Acid, (c) Tartar 
Emetic. 

20.—Name the strength of (a) Magendie’s 
‘Solution of Morphia, (0) Liquor Morphie 
‘Sulphatis, (c) Donovan’s Solution, (d@) Fow- 
Jer’s Solution. 


‘BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA—BY PROF, 
C. BAXLEY. 


' 1.—State the officinal names of (a) 
‘Gentian, (6) Yellow Jessamine, (c) Blood: 
‘root, (d) Licorice. 

2.—Ipecacuanha. (a) State habitat, (0) 
‘commercial varieties, (c) active constituents, 
'd) medical properties. 
_ 8.—American Hellebore. (a) Botanical 
‘name, (0) officinal portion, (¢c) therapeutic 
\properties, (d) forms of administration. 
| 4,—Nux Vomica. (a.) Botanical name, 
(b) habitat, (c) physical properties. 
| 5.—St. Ignatius’ Bean. (@) Botanical 
mame, (0) habitat, (c)’ Alkaloids in Nux 
‘Vomica and St. Ignatius’ Bean. 

6.—May Apple. (@) Officinal name, (0) 
lactive principle, (c) dose of active prin- 
‘ciple. 
Be Barsaparilla. (a) Botanical namé, 
'b) botanical varieties, (c) commercial varie- 
‘ies, (@) difference between mealy and non- 
‘nealy. 
| 8.—State officinal names of (a) Meadow 
Saffron, (0) Seneka Snake Root, (c) Carolina 
/Pink. 

9.—Wild Cherry. (a) Botanical name, 
6) officinal portion, (c) medical properties. 
/ 10.—Cinchona Barks. (a.) Botanical 
varieties, (0) commercial varieties,  (c) 
‘vhich abounds most in Quinia, (d) habitat 
bf cipal barks, (e) habitat of non-officinal 
harks, 

11.—State the doses of (a) Wine Ipecac 
Hmetic), (b) Extract Taraxacum, (c) Extract 
f Belladonna, (4) Quinia Sulph. 

12.—Willow. (a) Active principle, (0) 
herapeutic properties, (c) dose of active 
rinciple, 

13.—Mezereum. (a) Botanical varieties, 
») officinal portion. 
, 14.—Buchu. (a) Botanical varieties, 
») habitat, (c) preparations. 
' 15.—Matico. (a) Habitat, (6) officinal 
art. 

16.—Stramonium. (a) Habitat, (b) active 
rinciple, (c) therapeutic properties. 
| 17.—State officinal names of (2) Logwood, 
5) Boneset, (c) Pennyroyal, (d) Marjoram. 

18.—State doses of (a) Atropia, (b) 
onium, (¢) Digitalis, (@) Morphia Sulph. 

19.—Senna. (a) State botanical name, 
») commercial varieties. 
| 20.—Colocynth. (a) Botanical name, 
5) habitat, (c) active principle, (d) dose of 
Alcoholic Extract. 


| QUESTIONS IN CHEMISTRY—BY PROF. 
WM. SIMON. 


1.—What is specific heat? 

, 2.—Explain the term Compound Radical. 
3.—How many volumes of Oxygen are 

‘equired to make 100 volumes of Carbon 
ioxide? 

| 4.—What is the specific gravity of Am- 

\aonia Gas compared with Hydrogen? 
5.—What is to be understood by the 

uantivalence of an element? 

6.—a. How is Chlorhydric Acid pre- 
vared? 0. Give test for it. . Give test 
,or impurities. 

7.—a. How is Nitric Acid prepared? 
', State its physical and chemical proper- 
les. c, What are the tests for Nitrates? 
_ 8.—a. How is Bromine found in nature? 
. How is Bromide of Potassium prepared? 
- How is Bromide of Iron made? 

; 9.—Describe the process for the manu- 
jacture of Sulphuric Acid. 

10—How many pounds of Sulph. 
Jopper are required to make 100 pounds 

Juprie Oxide? 

11.--a, How is Antimony found in na- 
ure? b, What is the color of Sulphide of 
Antimony? ¢, How is Tartar Emetic 
nade? 

12.—a. How is Subnitrate 
nade? 0b. Give test for Bismuth. 
13.—a. How is Mercury obtained from 
jhe ore? b. Give two processes for the 
anufacture of Mercurous Chloride. c. 


42. . 
ltive tests for Mercuric and Mercurous 


}alts. 
| 14.—Give full description of the process 
y which Arsenic can be detected in 
Tganic mixtures, 

15,—a, How is Ferrum Redactum made? 
», +40w is Sesquichloride of Iron made? ¢. 
dive tests for Ferric and Ferrous Salts. 


Bismuth 


16.—What is the difference between de- 
cay, fermentation, and putrefaction? 

17.—a, From what source and by what 
process is Alcohol obtained? ». Into what 
is it converted by oxidation? 

18.—a. Give the officinal process for pre- 
paring Sulphuric Ether? 6. Explain the 
theory of the process. 

19.—a. To what group of substances 
does Glycerine belong? 6. What is its com- 
position? c¢. In what form does it exist in 
natural compounds? 

20.—a. How is Tartaric Acid found in 
nature? b. How is it obtained in a pure 
state? 


Antiquity of the Practice of Inoculation. 


INOCULATION as a means of mitigating 
the severity of small-pox was practised in 
Eastern countries ages before its introduc- 
tion into the West by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. The Chinese appear to have prac- 
tised it as early as the sixth century. Small- 
pox is by the Chinese called “‘heaven’s flow- 
ers,’ and their term for inoculation is 
‘cultivating heaven’s flowers.” Their 
mode of procedure is to pulverize the scabs 
taken from a small-pox patient, and to blow 
the powder thus obtained up the nostril of 
the child. The powder is injected into the 
left nostril in the case of a boy, and into 
the right in the case of a girl. It is impos- 
sible to tell whether the disease induced 
will be severe or not. In some years there 
are few, if any, deaths; at other times the 
mortality is much the same as that from 
small-pox. A lucky day is carefully chosen 
for the operation, and at atime when the 
child is in good health. No particular rules 
are observed in selecting the matter, except 
that it is always taken from a mild case of 
the disease. Gradually, however, vaccina- 
tion is coming into use in China. The sus- 
picion with which vaccination was formerly 
regarded by the people as a subtle device 
of the foreigners to destroy the inhabitants 
of the Central Flowery Kingdom is dying 
out, and Dr. Osgood, of Foochow,who has 
every opportunity of knowing, says that 
“‘ vaccination is gaining ground every year, 
and is destined in time to drive out inocu- 
tion.” But the process of substitution must 
necessarily be very slow in so strictly con- 
servative a country as the Chinese Empire. 


———_e--e—___ 
The Talk of a Medical Philosopher. 


THE January number of the Ameri- 
can Practitioner, published in Louisville, 
among much other very readable matter, 
has a long note, by Dr. D. W. Yandell, 
one of its editors and the professor of 
surgery in the Louisville University, ad- 
dressed to the co-editor of the same jour- 
nal. He seems to be quite alive to the 
changed condition of the world around 
him. Like a stoic philosopher, he is re- 
signed to what perhaps would not be 
helped by complaining, and feels that what 
cannot be cured must be endured. Thus 
he writes: 

“And yet I see no way out of this life 
of worry and toil. Meantime I shall 
work on. Being on the treadmill, and the 
wheel knowing no rest, I must perforce 
keep moving. If I were to fall heir to 
fifty thousand dollars I should do no more 
professional work; but not having a rich 
relative in the world, I have no expecta- 
tions in that line. If I were to draw a 
fifty thousand dollar prize in a lottery I 
should give up business, But as I buy 
no chances I am not likely to draw even a 
blank. So, like a very weak man as I am, 
I grin and “swear and bear it. You don’t 
do the middle of this trio, but, 1 hope, 
pray instead, which, I have no doubt, if 
not more satisfying, is at least followed by 
no stings of conscience. My income has 
lessened just one-half in the last three 
years. It has fallen off for the past four 
months thirty-six per cent. on any similar 
time. At this rate I shall soon be making 
nothing. This would stagger the bravest 
man, and take the courage wholly out of a 
weak man. And yet when I come to talk 
among my brother chips of equal standing 
I find they have the same reports—that 
the same shrinkage has occurred in their 
incomes. The same has occurred to all 
classes in this country, The only men in 
our profession who have gained are the 
young doctors, who, in the natural course 
of things, have gathered here and there a 
case, now and then a patient. The whales 
have suffered most; the minnows least. 
Many of the small fish have given up the 
ghost, and more will follow. The incomes 
of the rich have been cut; the salaries of 
officials have been cut; the receipts of 
commerce have been cut; the wages of 


r else. 


employés have been scaled in every direc- 
tion; the agriculturist scarcely TYealizes 
cost on the product of his fields. The 
hand of want has been laid heavily on the 
poor. Weare not a whit worse off than 
our neighbors. Therefore, O 
friend that you are! look things squarely in 
the face; look at them as they are. Don’t 
try to blink them. Some one has said 
things are seldom as good as we hope, or 
as bad as we fear. Times will improve, 
and with them our fortunes.” 

He goes on to say, in conclusion: 

“If I can’t get practice of physic to do 
I can practise economy, and that’s the 
next best thing for the present. I am 
going to economize in horses, in clothes, 
and in the countless et ceteras in which we 
all do so love to indulge. I am going to 
economize in every way and in everything, 
save and except in my contributions to 
charities, which I hope will be the last to 
go, and in medical books and journals. 
The latter I will have, if to get them re- 
quires that I should deny myself all things 
For they, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, are to the doctor what capi- 
tal is to the merchant, stock and seed to 
the farmer, and prices current to trade. 
They are simply indispensable.” 

We have presented only an extract taken 
from here-and-there, to give some notion 
of the quietness with which the writer 
yields to the pr&ssure of circumstances. 
Such men are so flexible that they cannot 
be broken. When the storm has passed 
away they directly after resume their nat- 
ural upright position, actually strengthened 
by the trial they have undergone. 

——_——_«—_____ 
Farinaceous Drinks. 


It is singular as a fact, but it appears to 
be true, that water, pure and simple, is less 
effective in allaying thirst than water which 
has infused in it various kinds of organic 
matter to give it flavor, or it may be 
“body.” The universal use of beverages 
which have such qualities is almost con- 
clusive that water alone is not altogether 
satisfying. Tea and coffee, indulged in 
everywhere among all sorts and conditions 
of men, when they can be procured, may 
almost be described as the natural drink of 
the human race. When the genuine arti- 
cles are not to be obtained, substitutes are 
devised, or their equivalents discovered by 
what seems like the selection of some sort 
of animal instinct. The aboriginal in- 
habitants of all countries, who were with- 
out communication with the great world 
around them, have been found invariably 
to have contrived drinks in addition to 
simple water, some of which intoxicate, 
and all allay the imperious demands of 
thirst. Alcoholic drinks, singularly enough, 
seem to have been found out by savage peo- 
ple, who appeared to have found out but 
little else. In addition to vegetable infusions 
and decoctions, however, it has been a 
common practice to resort, for giving taste 
to water, to vegetable acids, such as lime 
or lemon juice, or vinegar. The acid juices 
of different kinds of fruits, like apples and 
pears, gooseberries, currants and grapes, are 
each sometimes drunk in the unfermented 
state, but more frequently turned into 
wine. Some of such beverages are un- 
wholesome if largely drunk. ‘To assuage 
thirst, therefore, something better is need- 
ed. Farinaceous drinks seem to be just 
the article required. They are often adopt- 
ed by persons engaged at heavy labor on a 
hot summer’s day. 

In a work recently published on ‘‘ Naval 
Hygiene,” by Dr. Joseph Wilson, Medical 
Director in the U. S. Navy, the use and 
advantage of farinaceous drink is especial- 
ly described, popularized as it is, among 
firemen on board of steamships at sea. He 
says: 

‘‘On board steamships the firemen em- 
ployed about the furnaces are sometimes 
greatly exhausted by heat. Their profuse 
perspiration renders a large quantity of 
water necessary to supply the waste. The 
ingestion of clear water under these cir- 
cumstances appears to answer very imper- 
fectly the wants of the system. It seems 
to pass through the circulation to the ‘skin, 
percolate as through a sieve, and flow over 
the surface of the body in streams. A large 
drink of cold or even cool water, under 
these circumstances, on an empty stomach, 
is very dangerous, and liable to produce 
death with almost the suddenness of an 
electric shock. Great practical advantage 
has been obtained by mixing farinaceous 
substances, particularly oatmeal, with the 
water to be used by the men employed at 
this kind of labor. | 

‘The oatmeal is mixed in the proportion 


of three or four ounces to the gallon of 
water, and used according to inclination 
by the firemen and coal-heavers. It might 
be difficult to determine why oatmeal, for 
this purpose, should be better than corn- 
meal, or buckwheat, or rye, wheat, millet, 
etc., but the firemen themselves seem to 
think it has the effect of making them as 
strong as horses. We may safely allow 
something for this sort of prejudice, which 
we know to be very potent among the in- 
fluences on health and disease. The pecu- 
liar aroma of the oats is probably associated 
with a pleasant degree of stimulation 
of the alimentary mucous surfaces in 
such a way as to promote its complete 
digestion. It seems to fill the blood- 
vessels without increasing the amount of 
cutaneous exhalations. The men occa- 
sionally try acid, saccharine, and aleco- 
holic drinks as substitutes for the oats, 
but always with unsatisfactory results, ex- 
cept that they find molasses and water 
better than clear water, and they who are 
disposed to insist on the excellence of rum 
and whiskey, under all circumstances, 
petition for these, and experience after 
each ingestion a momentary relief, follow- 
ed by additional profuseness of perspiration 
and additional exhaustion. 

‘The attoley of our Indians is a nutritive 
beverage of this kind, used principally at 
the South and throughout Mexico. It is 
made by parching their corn (maize) or 
other grain, pounding it to meal in a suit- 
able cavity of a rock, with a smooth stone, 
and mixing it with a little sugar if they 
have it. About a tablespoonful of this is 
stirred with a pint of water from the 
spring, and swallowed at two or three 
drinks, according to inclination. An In- 
dian, provided with about two pounds of 
attoley in a little bag, is prepared to per- 
form the most fatiguing and dangerous 
journey of two or three weeks, without 
expecting any assistance or supplies by the 
way except water from the spring or brook 
twice a day. He appropriates, of course, 
any little food which comes in his way, but 
when this amounts to next to nothing he 
comes out of such an expedition without 
much apparent suffering or inconvenience. 
Nearly any other grain or grass seed seems 
to answer the purpose, though the Indian 
corn is generally preferred. The California 
Indians make a similar preparation by 
parching and pounding the seeds of a 
species of pine. This they call pinoley. 
and seem to think it nearly as good as the 
atolé de mais, Indian corn attoley. The 
parching has the effect of bursting the 
grains of starch and rendering the meal 
thus prepared more readily miscible with 
water; it likewise develops a peculiar 
aroma, due to resulting empyreumatic sub- 
stances, which is probably advantageous, 
by affording a comfortable stimulus to the 
stomach and thus promoting digestion. 
The use of these preparations may be con- 
sidered as demonstrating that a very small 
quantity of food, when fully digested and 
assimilated, is capable of supplying the 
waste of the system even through extraor- 
dinary labor and fatigue.” 


—————0-# e-—_--— 
Cooking by the Sun’s Rays. 


AIDED by the Council General of Tours, 
M. Mouchat was able to repeat on the T’ro- 
cadéro, Paris, Exhibition, his experiments 
of boiling, roasting, and distilling by means 
of the sun’s rays collected by a reflector 22 
yards square, and concentrated on a boiler 
containing 70 quarts of water, which, on 
the 2d of September, were converted into 
steam in haif an hour. The steam next 
pumped 2,000 gallons of water two feet 
high in an hour, and then worked the 
Carré machine, and turned out blocks of 
ice; smaller reflectors cooked a pound of 
beefsteak in twenty minutes, made a pot of 
soup, and distilled and rectified brandy. 
In Africa and kindred countries, where the 
sun is rarely obscured, and fuel may be 
wanting, the invention might be utilized; 
but its drawback consists in not being sta- 
tionary; a delicate clock-work movement 
is necessary to make the reflector constantly 
face the sun—follow the orb, in a word. 


OS 
New Use for Bisulphide of Carbon. 


CARBON BISsuLPHIDE is said by the 
North British Agriculturist (January 29, 
1879) to have been found the most effective 
and inexpensive remedy for destroying 
rabbits in South Australia. The govern- 
ment is taking vigorous steps to stamp out 
the pest, and the bisulphide is being manu- 
factured in Adelaide. 
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Must We Return to Raw Food? 


A GerMAN physician has started a new 
theory with regard to food. He maintains 
that both the vegetarians and meat eaters 
are on the wrong tack. Vegetables are not 
more wholesome than meat, or meat than 
vegetables, and nothing is gained by 
consuming a compound of both. Whatever 
nutritive qualities they may possess, he 
says, is destroyed in great measure, and 
often entirely, by the process of cooking. 
All food should be eaten raw. If this 
practice were adopted, there would be lit- 
tle or no illness among human beings. 
They would live their apportioned time 
and simply fade away, like animals in a 
wild state, from old age. Let those afflicted 
with gout, rheumatism, or indigestion try 
for a time the effect of a simple uncooked 
diet, such as oysters and fruit for instance, 
and they will find all medicines unneces- 
sary, and such a rapid improvement of 
their health that they will forswear all 
cooked articles of food at once and for 
ever. Intemperance would also, it is 
urged, no longer be the curse of civilized 
communities. The yearning for drink is 
caused by the unnatural abstraction from 
what are termed ‘‘ solids” of the aqueous 
element they contain—uncooked beef, for 
example, containing from 70 to 80 per cent., 
and some vegetables even a larger propor- 
tion, of water. There would be less thirst, 
and consequently less desire to drink, if 
our food were consumed in its natural 
state, without first being subjected to the 
action of fire. Clothing, our adviser also 
thinks, is a mistake, but he admits that the 
world is not yet far enough advanced in 
civilization to go about undressed. Wbhat- 
ever differences of opinion may exist as to 
this anti-cooking tbeory, there cannot be a 
doubt that in getting rid of the kitchen 
with all its abuses—including the cook— 
housekeepers would be spared a_ vast 
amount of worry, and probably on this 
account alone would live to a greater age 
than at present. 


ooo 


Trousseau’s Poultice for Rheumatic 
Arthritis. 


Dr. Dreunaroy, in Puris Médica’, gives 
the following directions for making and 
applying the poultice in question, which he 
recommends as excellent for preventing 
cases of inflammation of the joints from 
passing into the chronic condition: 

Take, according to the size of the articu- 
lation, from one kilogramme and a half (52 
ounces) to two kilogrammes (70 ounces) of 
bread. Two kilogrammes are required for 
the knee-joint, and one is sufficient for the 
wrist. Cut the bread into pieces, removing 
the hard portions of the crust, and steep 
it in water for about a quartcr of an hour. 
On removing it from the water the bread 
is found to be well saturated with water, 
and is placed in a cloth or napkin, and the 
excess of water is pressed out so as to leave 
it merely moist. 

The bread thus p:epared is set for three 
hours on a water-bath, and now forms a sort 
of half-dried paste, which is softened by 
the gradual addition of spirit of camphor. 
The mass is now kneaded for about five 
minutes, or until it acquires the tolerably 
firm consistence of plum-pudding or gla- 
zier's putty. Here, indeed, is the delicate 
point of the manipilation, the right degree 
of consistence being essential; for if the 
poultice is too soft it spreads out under the 
pressure to be applied on the articulation, 
while, if it is too hard, it is no longer 
homogeneous, it crumbles, and the dry 
pieces may injure the skin. Hence it is 
necessary to carefully watch the degree of 
consistence of the mass. The usual ten- 
dency of those unaccustomed to the pre 
paration is to make it too soft, through 
either insufficient pressure before the bread 
is set on the water-bath, or the too rapid 
and too copious addition of the camphor- 
ated alcohol. 


The paste thus obtained is to be spread 
on a piece of linen cloth of the shape of 
an elongated rectangle, and of a size suffi- 
cient to cover the whole joint. It is de- 
sirable that near the edges the poultice 
be at least of a centimetre (two-fifths 
of an inch) in thickness, so as to avoid the 
too rapid desiccation to which thin edges 
are liable. Over the surface of the cata- 
eee the following mixture, made very 
iquid, is spread: 


Camphor.... ! - 110 grains. 
Aqueous extract of opium. 77 ‘ 
~ Extract of belladonna...... TT FOS 


Alcohol, suflicient.. 


The poultice being ready, its application 
is very simple. It is placed direct on the 
skin and covered with oiled silk to prevent 
evaporation. The whole is set in place by 
means of moderately strong pressure, ex- 
erted with a flannel bandage several yards 
long. Lastly, a second bandage of linen 
cloth of the same length is tied over in the 
same manner. 

Thus bandaged, the articulation becomes 
immovable and forced to complete rest. 
The compression exerted must be rather 
strong, not enough so, however, to produce 
cedema. The poultice is to remain in place 
eight or ten days, and, on being removed, 
it is found as fresh and moist as when first 
put on, the skin being in a perfectly health. 
ly state. 

Trousseau’s cataplasm is indicated in the 
case of scrofulous and lymphatic patients, 
persons having gonorrh@a, and women in 
pregnancy, where arthritis has a greater 
tendency to assume a chronic form than 
under ordinary circumstances, 


-2->¢ 
Capsicum and Quinine. 


Capsicum combined with quinine will 
diminish the size of the dose requisite, 
and the same may be said of ginger and 
other aromatics. A good dose of capsi- 
cum combined with twenty grains of quin- 
ine will act as well as thipty grains of quin- 
ine without the papatcurt: Spices in gen- 
eral stimulate the portal circulation, and 
promote the flow of bile, and hence their 
universal use in hot climates. There is a 
tendency on the part of quinine and cap- 
sicum to purge, and sometimes to purge 
violently. In such cases the purgative 
action is caused by the increased flow of 
bile produced by the capsicum. Ginger 
and quinine when combined do not purge, 
and it makes a very good combination. If 
the medicine is administered in form of 
pills, capsicum may be preferable, be- 
cause of the less buik required; but if de- 
sirable, the ginger may be given separately, 
and with the same effect as when com- 
bined with quinine. The proportions 
should be one grain of capsicum to three 
grains of quinine; with ginger, one grain 
of each.—Richmond and Louisville Med. 
Journal. 


oe 
Poisoning with Salicylate of Sodium. 


Dr. FELTz reports the poisoning of a man 
who took 200 grammes of salicylate of so- 
dium in one month. He took 4 grammes 
three times daily for seven days, then in- 
creased the dose to 6 grammes, and in the 
last 17 days to 8 grammes three times 
daily. The intoxication symptoms were 
principally frequent vomiting and re- 
peated attacks of very painful head- 
ache, preceded by reddening of the neck, 
face, and head. His pupils were very 
much contracted, and the symptoms con- 
tinued for seventeen days after the last 
dose of medicine had been taken, while 
the acid could be detected in the urine 
for 16 days.—Ap. Ztg., Jour. Ph. 

————__ 00-6 
Physiological Action of Borax. 


Iris well known that borax has been ad- 
vantageously appliedin the preservation of 
meat. Some experiments have lately been 
made by M. de Cyonasto the physiological 
action of that substance. He fed dogs by 
one series of experiments, on meat pre- 
served by M. Jourde’s process, and in an- 
other on fresh food to which various quan- 
tities of borax were added. It was found 
that borax added to meat to the extent of 
12 grammes daily (which is ten times what 
the Jourde’s process requires), may be 
taken in diet without causing the least dis- 
order of general nutrition. Further, borax 
substituted for common salt increases the 
power of assimilating meat, and may great- 
ly increase the weight of an animal, even 
when the alimentation is exclusively albu- 
menoid. These observations, we are re- 
minded, apply only to pure borax, that is, 
containing neither salts of alum and lead, 
nor carbonate of soda, which are often 
met with in the borax of commerce.— Bos- 
ton Jour. Ch.—[For another speculation, 
see page 79, Ist column. } 


Dog Fennel. 


OnE of the camomile species, growing 
in the back lanes of our towns throughout 
the South, possesses the stomachic and 
tonic properties of the camomile of the 
shops. In addition the leaves of the plant 
contain a principle almost identical with 
cantharidine. When bruised and applied 
to the skin they produce prompt and active 
epispastic effect.—Southern Med. Record. 


The Metric System. 


Av the regular weekly meeting of the 
Richmond Medical Club, held Friday, 
January 10th, 1879, Dr. Jutzi called atten- 
tion to the propriety of adopting the met- 
ric system of weights and measures. As a 
means of testing the club, Dr. Hibberd 
moved ‘‘ that on and after the first day of 
March next, the members of this club will 
use the metric system to designate quan- 
tities in writing prescriptions.” After full 
and free discussion, the motion was adopt- 
ed without a negative vote. Dr. Hibberd 
was requested to communicate this action 
to the American Practitioner, and to have 
notice of it published in the city papers for 
advice to apothecaries.—Am. Practitioner. 
ee 


Lady Students in London. 


ELEVEN ladies presented themselves for 
examination at the recent Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the University of London. 
Of these, nine passed; out of these nine, 
six are in the ‘‘ Honors” division, four being 
marked as deserving prizes and one stand- 
ing second among the whole number of 
candidates examined. At the last Pre- 
liminary Examination in Arts, etc., at the 
Society of Apothecaries there were also 
some lady students, one of whom (Miss 
Frances Harris) was placed in the first di- 
vision, and in the second were Clara 8. 
Hopgood and Emma M. Walker. 


eee 
Pigments of the Hair. 


By treating with dilute sulphuric acid 
different kinds of human hair, Mr. H. C. 
Sorby obtains three distinct pigments, a 
red, a yellow, and a black. The red pig- 
ment is probably convertible by oxidation 
into the yellow. Very red hair is charac- 
terized by the presence of the red constitu- 
tuent unmodified by any other coloring 
substance; golden hair has less of the red 
and more of the yellow pigment; in sandy- 
brown hair the black and red constituents 
are associated with a large proportion of 
the yellow;-in dark brown hair the black 
pigment is present in larger quantity, while 
in black hair this dark substance predomi- 
nates over the rest. Singularly enough, Mr. 
Sorby found in the hair of a negro about 
the same proportion of the red pigment as 
in the very red hair of a European. If in 
this case the development of the black pig- 
ment had been checked by any cause, he 
would have presented the curious spectacle 
of a red-headed negro. 


ee 
Losses of the Russian Army in Europe. 


THE Wien Med. Wochenschrift (Novem- 
ber 16) quotes from the Moniteur Universel 
the following figures, as derived from au- 
thentic sources: The entire Russian army 
in Europe numbered 610,000 men. Of 
these, 800 officers and 58,0J0 men who were 
wounded, and 1,500 officers and 62,000 men 
sick, were brought home by the railways. In 
Roumania 31,000 men died, and in Bulgaria 
99,000 men—viz., 80,000 from wounds or 
disease and 19,000 from frost. Moreover, 
forty-two ships transported 31,000 men 
from San Stefano to Odessa. The total 
losses in Roumania and Bulgaria amount 
to 130,000 deaths and 151,950 sick and 
wounded brought back to Russia. Of 
these, 80,000 have recovered and 29,000 yet 
remain in the hospitals, 42,950 having died, 
raising the total deaths to 172,950. These 


losses are those which are acknowledged by | 


the army officials themselves, and can only 
be regarded as the minimum of what really 
occurred at the European seat of war. 
The losses in Asia will probably never be 
exactly known. 


ove 
Grape Juice Wasted. 


Pror. LANDERER communicates the fol- 
lowing to the London Chemist and Drug- 
gist : 

‘* Of the highest importance to all Greece 
would be the founding of a large wine 
establishment, which, in the month of 
September, would buy wine-must for low 
prices, and convert it intowine. The pro- 
duct could be retailed in England three or 
four months later as costly Greek wine. 
During the present year a mpotza (5 pints) 
of all kinds of must could have been bought 
for 2, 3, or 4 kreutzers (a kreutzer is a third 
of a penny). The poor people could not 
find casks, but tried to keep it in clay ves- 
sels called pitharien. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of okkas of this superfluous must 
were boiled down to the syrup ealled in 
Turkish detmise, and used as a sweetening 
material for preserving other fruits, or for 


strengthening other weak wines. An okka 
of this concentrated must sold this year for 
2 or3 drachmas. Layers of almonds or 
walnuts strung on threads are often im- 
mersed in this syrup, and when left for 
several months they form an agreeable and 
nourishing side-dish, They are called 
tutzukea, or ‘wine sausages.’ Another 
dish frequently prepared from must is the 
so-called mustaleurta, from mustum and 
aleuron, ‘meal.’ The must is boiled toa 
strong jelly with fine meal, almonds are 
added, and the whole is completely dried 
in a baker’s oven. The surface is strewn 
with sesame seeds ; it is then cut in pieces, 
and kept in boxes. | 

“This preparation turns white after a 
few weeks from the crystallization of sugar 
on its surface.” 


0+ ¢ —__- 
Victoria for the Consumptive. | 


In a paper read at the Medical Society of 
Victoria (Australian Medical Journal, Feb- 
ruary), Dr. Bird reiterates the opinion 
which he has so often expressed of the 
great value of the climate of Victoria in 
the treatment of consumption. The ma- 
jority of early cases either get well under 
favorable conditions or live for some years | 
in comparative comfort. Dr. Bird can re- 
fer to many instances of persons following 
sedentary occupations in large towns in 
Britain—such as bank clerks, etc., who, 
having been obliged to throw up their em- 
ployments in consequence of pulmonary 
disease, getting worse every winter, are. 
now in Melbourne in the enjoyment of 
good health, while pursuing employments, 
identically similar. Physicians are even 
justified in sending out advanced cases, 
under favorable conditions, and when the 
patients themselves have a strong desire to. 
go. A good deal depends, then, upon a pa-) 
tient’s means and his ability to move: from. 
place to place according to the season. 
Such patients may then live on, and have a 
fair enjoyment of life which they probably, 
would not have had elsewhere. While well 
aware of the special faults of the climate of, 
Victoria, Dr. Bird is absolutely convinced: 
that its general average in the year is more: 
suitable to consumptive patients than any: 
in the northern hemisphere. 


ove 
The Climate of Queensland. 


Tue climate of Queensland, according 
to the Hon. E. O. Macdevitt, Attormne 
General of Queensland, is different in dif- 
ferent places. In Rockhampton, within: 
the tropics, the climate resembles that of| 
Algiers; in Brisbane the climate almost 
exactly resembles that of Madeira; while! 
in some parts of the elevated regions of the’ 
south the winters are nearly as cold as those! 
of Scotland. The climate of Stanthorp, the) 
capital of the tin country, resembles that 
of London. Bright skies, warm sunshine, 
a dry and exhilarating atmosphere, are in 
the main the characteristics of the climate.’ 
The people of Queensland enjoy greater 
immunity from disease than perhaps those’ 
of any other country. So healthy is the 
climate that epidemics are unknown. Many 
forms of disease, unfortunately too familiar 
here, have not yet made their appearance’ 
in Queensland. ! 
————70-0-0 
Criminal Poisoning in France. 


Tue following statistics are given by the 
Répertvire de Pharmacie: In France, dur- 
ing eleven years the number of criminal 
poisoning cases which came before the 
courts was 617. Of these 190 were fatal, 
235 caused dangerous sickness, and ‘142 
were attempts followed by no serious re- 
sults. During that space of time 26 
women and only 210 men were arraigned 
before the assize courts. 7 

The nature of the poisons selected by 
the murderers comprehends nearly the 
whole list of those known in the country. 
Arsenic has caused the largest number of, 
deaths, it having been administered in 28? 
cases—nearly one-half of the whole. Next 
comes phosphorus, probably because it 18) 
easily procured, since in nearly all the in- 
stances recorded an infusion of lucifer 
matches was the form of toxic agent 8¢ 
lected. 170 cases were due to its effects. 
Sulphate of copper, notwithstanding the 
controversies indulged in repecting its 
harmlessness, is charged with 77 deaths, 
and verdigris with 33. Sulphuric acid 


and cantharides numbered respectively Bt 
and 24 victims. My d 

Among the poisons less commonly use 
may be named opium, hellebore, tartal 
emetic, and copperas. ‘These, with nitric 
acid, ammonia, mercury, stramonium, a 
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nux yomica, have been resorted to three 
times; muriatic acid, potassa, acetate of 
lead, and carbonic acid only once. Poison- 
ous mushrooms, although easily procured, 
are recorded in but two instances, pow- 
dered glass in three, and belladonna, sedat- 
ive water, Fioraventi’s balsam, euphorbium, 
and colchicum each in one case, when the 
‘sufferings were unusually severe. Lastly, 
the seeds of dyer’s broom were employed 
twice by poisoners. 


—_—————e-+o—____—_. 
Counter Practice in France. 


THE law against the illegal exercise of 
medicine in France is very severe, but if 
it were generally enforced pharmacy would 
be impossible. Lately a man hada slight 
burn, and his wife fetched from a pharma- 
cien a few sous’ worth of “eau blanche,” 
or lead lotion. The man died a few days 
after, according to the testimony of the 
physician who attended him, of tetanus. 
The Government medical officer who had 
to register the death, reported the cause of 
death to have been cerebral hemorrhage. 
The widow, however, took the fancy that 
it was the lotion of the pharmacien which 
had killed her husband, and she consequent- 
ly laid a charge against him. The lotion 
was analyzed and the case came on. The 
evidence was too weak to convict the poor 
pharmacien of manslaughter, but the Court 
fined him 625f. for the illegal exercise of 
pharmacy !—Chemist and Druggist. 


oo 
Cost of the Paris Hospitals. 


FRom atable of the comparative annual 
expenses of the Paris hospitals and hospices, 
we extract the following figures. At the 
Hotel Dieu, with 514 beds, the annual ex- 
pense per bed is 1,194 frs. ; and at LaCharite, 
with 472 beds, it is 1,096 frs, The Clinique, 
with 74 beds, is the hospital which cost 
most, viz., 1,847 frs. per bed; and the Mé- 
nages, with 1,387 beds, is the hospice which 
costs least, viz., 399 frs. per bed. The de- 
partment of the Seine has twenty-seven 
hospitals and hospices, which contain 18,- 
000 beds, the mean annual expense per bed 
being 877 frs. These sums are entirely for 
maintenance, and do not comprise the in- 
terest on capital employed.— Union Méd. 


——_—"e-o-e—____ 
Business Suggestions to Topers. 


BARKEEPERS in this city pay on an ave- 
rage $2 per gallon for whiskey. One gal- 
lon contains an average of sixty-five 
drinks, and at 10 cents a drink, the poor 
man pays $6.50 per gallon for his whiskey. 
In other words, he pays $2 for the whiskey 
and $4.50 to a man for handing it over the 
bar. Make your wife your barkeeper. Lend 
her two dollars to buy a gallon of whiskey 
for a beginning, and every time you want 
a drink, go to her and pay 10 cents for it. 
By the time you have drunk a gallon she 
will have $6.50, or enough money to refund 
the $2 borrowed of you, to pay for another 
gallon of liquor, and have a balance of 
$2.50. She will be able to conduct future 
Operations on her own capital, and when 
you become an inebriate, unable to support 
yourself, shunned and despised by all re- 
Spectable persons, your wife will have 
enough money to keep you until you get 
ready to fill a drunkard’s grave.—Lecture 
of C. T. Campbell at Maysville, Ky. 


———_*-oe—____—___ 
Cooks and Doctors. 


Ir is related of a celebrated physician, 
Philippe Hecquet, born at Abbeville in 
1661, that when he was called to visit any 
wealthy patient, he frequently repaired to 
the kitchen in order to shake hands with 
the chefs and cooks, and exhort them to 
continue to fulfil their occupations dili- 
gently. ‘I owe you, my friends,” he 
would say to them, “my gratitude for all 
the good services which you have rendered 
to us doctors, for without you, and your 
art of poisoning, the Faculty would soon 
find itself in the workhouse. 


+ o—__ 


Substitutes for Alcohol. 


WE find that the efforts of temperance 
reformers are turned much more than for- 
merly towards introducing some substitute 
for alcohol. Failing in the direct attack 
they are attempting a flank movement. 

ere is now manufactured to meet in 
part these demands a series of aerated 
waters which equal many winesin delicacy 
of flavor. Ales and beers with an inappre- 
ciable amount of alcohol, and wines from 
unfermented grapes are also made, and 
form agreeable drinks, which may, to some 
extent, satisfy the demands of social occa- 


sions. For the weariness that follows 
muscular or mental exertion, the best 
things are food and rest. If drinks are 
craved, however, we have in thin oatmeal 
or Liebig’s extract of meat, foods which 
enter the circulation so rapidly that their 
effect is comparable to that of alcohol. 
These, itis suggested, may be aerated and 
made endurable by various additions. Tea, 
and especially coffee, are also available 
and useful in these cases. For the reform- 
ing drunkard, bitter infusions may be of 
service in addition to the drinks already 
mentioned. 

It seems possible that some advance 
may be made by temperance reformers 
through efforts in this direction, and since, 
asa rule, man is better without alcohol, 
they should have the help of the medical 
profession.—Medical Record. 

———*-oo—__— 


Greater than Zerah Colburn. 


A PAMPHLET of 384 pages contains a 
large number of questions proposed to 
George Bidder, at various places, in the 
years 1816-19, 2. e., from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth year of his age. The title- 
page is unfortunately missing, but the 
printers are ‘‘M. Bryan & Co., Bristol,” 
and I should suppose the pamphlet was 
published about 1820. The times and 
places at which the questions were pro- 
pounded are usually given, and very fre- 
quently the names of the  proposers 
(among whom are ‘the late Queen,” the 
Duke of Kent, and several schoolmasters). 
The answers given by Bidder are appended, 
with the addition, in many instances, of 
the time the operation took him to perform. 
In short, the account has every appearance 
of being trustworthy: 1816 (10 years of 
age)—What is the interest of £4,444 for 
4,444 days, at 44 per cent. per annum ? 
Answer, in 2 minutes—£2,434 16s. 54d. 
1817 (10 years of age)—How long woulda 
cistern 1 mile cube be filling, if receiving 
from a river 120 gallons per minute with- 
out intermission? Answer, in 2 minutes— 
years, 14,500; days,285; hours, 12;-minutes, 
46. 1818 (11 years of age)—Divide 468,592, - 
413,563 by 9,076. Answer, within 1 min- 
ute—d1,629,838. There are 7 numbers in 
geometrical progression, the first is 6, and 
the seventh 705,894: what areall the inter- 
mediate terms? Answer, in 1 minute—42; 
294; 2,058; 14,406; 100,842. 1818 (12 years 
of age)—If the pendulum of a clock vi- 
brates the distance of 9% inches in a second 
of time, how many inches will it vibrate in 
7 years, 14 days, 2 hours, 1 minute, 56 
seconds, each being 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes 55 seconds? Answer, in less than 
a minute—2,165,625,7442 inches. 1819 (13 
years of age)—What is the cube root of 
897,839,273,974,002,153? Answer, in 24 
minutes—964,537. To find a number 
whose cube less 19 multiplied by its cube 
shall be equal to the cube of 6. Answer, 
instantly—3. No date is assigned to the 
following: ‘‘The following question was 
put by Sir William Herschel, at Slough, 
near Windsor, to Master Bidder, and an- 
swered in one minute : ‘ Light travels from 
the sun to the earth in 8 minutes, and the 
sun being 98,000,000 miles off, if light 
would take six years and four months trav- 
elling at the same rate from the nearest 
fixed star, how far is that star from the 
earth, reckoning 365 days and 6 hours to 
each year, and 28 days to each month? 
Answer, 40,633,740,000,000 miles.”— The 
Spectator. 

——+-e—____ 


To Keep Beds Free of Bugs. 


IskE no end of receipts for cleansing 
beds, and, as a hotel keeper, have, per- 
haps, paid over $300 for various nostrums. 
My plan is, during the month of March, 
to have all my beds taken to pieces, to 
scrub all the joints and ends with water 
and soap, and then to use any hard varnish 
for the ends, slats, ete. I know of no 
other method as easy or as thorough. I 
have used this in Georgia and Florida 
where vermin abound. 


=> =i 


Curious Calculation of Chemical 
Infinity. 


Appletons’ Journal contains a calculation 
by Berthelot, the eminent French chemist, 
of the number of combinations which may 
be made of acids with certain alcobols. 
He says. ‘“‘If you give each compound a 
name, and then print 100 lines on a page, 
and make volumes of 1,000 pages, and 
place a million volumes in a library, you 
will want 14,000. libraries to complete your 
catalogue.” 


DRUGGISTS’ SIGNS, 


SPUN METAL MORTARS, 


iA TIN 


OR 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 


We have an extremely large stock of Metal Sign Mortars, which we offer to single purchasers at whole- 
sale prices, viz.: 


SEE OUR 


Reduced Price Lis 


BELOW, 


MORTARS ONLY. | 


MORTARS WITH EAGLE ON TOP. 


PLAIN. | GILDED. | PLAIN. | GILDED. 


8 inches high $2.00 each | $5.00 each || 8 inches high, with eagle, $4.50 each $10.00 each 
be TR De =| 2260.5 SCOOT ety |] Bee OTE Taek ocets SLe 5 BOL wi" ls 181000" 
18 oe “ce 3.00 “oe 9.50 “ec 18 “ “ “ “<c 10.00 “cc 18.00 “ 
24 es ss 4.25 6 14.25 0e 24 *% a bs - 18.007) § 35.00 ‘ 
BO 4. 5S 12.00“ | 30.00 “ || 80 * « «  & | 3609 «© | 20:00 


Larger sizes executed to order. Smaltzed mortars, partially gilded, 20 per cent, less than full gilded. 


LION RAMPANT AND MORTAR. 


Life size, with 30 inch Mortar 
Medium size, with 18 inch Mortar’. ...¢.-- ccs ccs. 0 soot elesladeses fle Ss BOL00e Ls 


We price our SIGNS PLAIN, unpainted. as well as finished, thus giving purchasers the oppor- 
tunity, when desired, of finishing signs THEMSELVES, in styles to suit their respective tastes. All 
finished work is GILDED with pure gold, and WARRANTED to stand the WEATHER, and retain its 
lustre for years. Emblematic signs of every description manufactured. Address 


Kittredge Cornice and Ornament Works, 
Salem (Col. Co.), Ohio. 


Gilded, $175.00 
ee 80.00 


To the Medical Profession. 


| 
LACTOPEPTINE 
iL hk MNS CBE ELS ann hore ng plies Las 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids, in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Suparor Milks. sete sc eees cee 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
Pepsi Wasco sce ot easlle Fee Rays 8 ounces. Lactic Acid ...5 8 ene sak: 5 fl. drachms. 
PAN CeBIT ET 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 

The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 
ALFRED L, LOOMIS, M. D., _... | Ff. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., j 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med.and Therap. in the 
University of the City of New York. NV. ¥. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
LEWIS A. SAYRE, M. D. Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, ete., ete. 

Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical | SAMUEL R. PERCY, M. D., : 

“Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. 


A. Van DEvVEER, M. D., } 4 
Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. “TI have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 
Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany ¢ trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 
Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's resuits that have followed its administration.” 
Hospitals. J 
Joun H, PacKarp, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. 
Pres’t Pa. Co Obstet. Socicty; Surg. Episco- 
pal and Women’s Hospitals. J 


JAs. AITKEN Mztes, M. D., 


“‘T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- 
TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 
defective secretion.”” 


Philadelphia, June 20th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Ved. Juris. 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. 
Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col, of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


‘““I have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” 


“‘T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
pases for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 
diate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” 


“T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE,. and 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


ALBERT F, A. Kine, M.D, 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 
Louisville, Ky., March 7th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Science’ and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 


RoBerT Barrey, M.D., 
Rome, Ga., June 7th, 1878. 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass'n. of Ga. 


CuaupE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., 3 
Mobile, Ala., June 8th, 1878. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., 
London, England, 
February 22d, 1876. 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. I think well of it.” 


“T consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 
tion of the kind which [ haye ever employed, and for 
patients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
1s equal to it.”’ 

‘“*T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote a 
healthy digestion.” 


| 


PRICE LIST. 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. bottles)...... per oz $1.00 
¥ Mts “«).... per doz. 10.00 
(ing IDS eS io 2 2. per lb. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


“ 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
P.O. Box 1574, 2 & 3 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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My 


New Disinfectant. 
An Australian physician, Dr. Day, re- 
commends a mixture of 1 part of recti- 
fied oil turpentine, 7 parts of benzine, and, 


to every ounce of the mixture, 3 drops of | 


oil verbena, for disinfecting clothes, furni- 
ture, carpets, wall papers, books, papers, 
etc., claiming that it does not injure the 
latter, while the oxidizing power is suffi- 
ciently great to cause the articles to retain 
the disinfecting properties for some time. 
—Ap. Ztg., Jour. Ph 
ee 

Fluid Extracts.—C. Lewis Diehl has the 
following sensible remark. It is curious 
it occurred to no one before. 

No provision is made for restoring the 
alcoholic strength of the evaporated portion 
to its normal condition in those cases in 
which either diluted alcohol or a mixture 
of alcohol and water is directed. When 
hydro-alcoholic solutions are evaporated 
the evaporation of alcohol and water is 
unequal, and water alone remains. By 
mixing this with the reserved portion pre- 
cipitation will often be observed in these 
preparations. 
mate very nearly the original strength of 
the solvent by determining the extracted 
matter. 

Take a small, convenient quantity of 
the portion to be evaporated, and evaporate 
in a tared capsule on a water bath to com- 
plete dryness, or until it no longer loses 
weight. Ascertain the weight, and calcu- 
late the weight for the whole portion; 
allow one minim for each one grain found, 
and deduct this volume from four fluid 
ounces—the volume to which the percolate 
is to be brought before addition to the re- 
served portion. The volume of water re- 
quired to restore the remaining portion of 


four fluid ounces with the addition of | 


alcohol U. 8. Ph. to its original strength 
is next ascertained. The portion is now 
evaported to this volume, plus the calcu- 
lated volume of extracted matter. Finally, 
alcohol U. 8. Ph. is added to make the 
liquid measure four fluid ounces. 


For example: Let the menstruum be 
diluted alcohol; the extracted matter of 
the portion to be evaporated amount to 
240 grs., gives a volume of one-half a fluid 
ounce. Deducting from four fluid ounces, 
it leaves 316 fluid ounces to be restored to 
the strength of diluted alcohol. As about 
one-half of this is water, the portion has 
to be evaporated to 1%+1g=2Y fluid 
ounces, and 1%% fluid ounce alcohol U. 
8. Ph. to be added. 


Fluid Extract of lpecac.—By following 
the Pharmacopeia literally it is next to 
impossible to make a sightly preparation. 
Even by keeping strictly to 140° F. the 
separation of the resin is scarcely pre- 
vented. Wiegand, in the last edition of 
Parrish, p. 679, reserves six fluid ounces, 
and evaporates the remainder at 160° F. to 
ten fluid ounces. Mix with the reserved 
portion when cold. The Pharmacopceia 
reserves nothing. 


It is possible to approxi- | 
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A Good Elastic Glue. 


DissoLvE two ounces of India rubber in 
half a gallon of mineral naphtha. When 
the solution has been effected, add four 
ounces of shellac to the naphtha, place it 
in an iron vessel, apply heat cautiously, 
stir until well mixed, and then pour it 
upon a slab to cool. This can be melted 
at the same heat as common glue, can be 
applied with a brush, sets quickly, is elas- 
tic, and perfectly soluble in water. 

5 ied 
Quinine in Cyprus. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Nevs, 
who has lived so long in Cyprus that he 
has almost forgotten his own language, 
says: ‘‘The country people do not take 
much medicine, simply because they can- 
not procure it. In the towns apothecaries 
sell adulterated drugs ; pure quinine can 
seldom be obtained, magnesia being used. 
Many of the poor people believe them- 
selves cured by incantations and priest- 
craft.” 


e+ e —____ 
To Kill Locusts. 


By digging trenches 300 feet long in all, 
1 foot wide and 2 feet deep, and driving 
young locusts with undeveloped wings 
into them, some European residents and 
Sepoys at Ajmere, in Rajpootana, India, 
destroyed, according to a pretty accurate 
calculation, not less than 7,500,000 of these 
locusts, weighing 104 tons, in two hours 
from the time the trenches were ready. 

> ——_ $9 


Tape-Worm in Cucumbers. 


THE dietetic reputation of cucumbers is 
bad enough already, but it is likely to be- 
come worse, now that Dr. Leidy, of Phila- 
delphia, has discovered that they are liable 
to beinfested with tape-worm. At a meet- 
ing of the Academy of Science, Philadel- 
phia, he exhibited a specimen of tape-worm 
taken from the inside of a large cucumber. 
It issaid to have all the characteristics of a 
true ttape-worm, but belonged to an un. 
known species, the peculiarity being that 
the ovaries, containing the round yellow 
eggs, are confined to the anterior extremity 
of the segment.—Boston Jour. Chem. 

a ok rs 


Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following back numbers, in good condi- 
tion: November, 1871; April, 1872; June, 
1876; June, August, and October, 1877: 
November, 1878. 


Lae Res ORR CEN REN RET a aT TED | 
Binders for the Droggists Circular. 
We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
‘*DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR,” in gilt, and hold- 
ing twelve numbers, at Seventy-five cents 
each, post-paid. The price of the ‘‘Self- 
Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


CRESCENT COLOGNE 


DES FLEURS. 
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Liquor Ammonii Acetatis. 


To The Druggists Cireular: 


A RECENT article on this subject having 
appeared in the principal pharmaceutical 
journals, that advocates a mode of its 
preparation which to the writer is errone- 
ous, leads him to give his views and expe- 
rience with this particular pharmaceutical 
preparation. 

The use of acetic acid of ordinary qual- 
ity is not fora moment to be thought of. 
In fact the very first proposition is that 
both the acid and alkali must be entirely 
free from empyreuma, or any organic 
flavor. 

Acetic Acid.—The selection of this acid 
should be based either on its flavor when 
neutralized, or its action toward a solution 
of permanganate of potassa. Some of the 
acids which bear the label ‘‘ chemically 
pure,” will not stand this test. When neu- 
tralized the flavor should be entirely free 
from empyreuma, or that peculiar twang 
which reminds you of tar, burnt wood, or 
the associations of a gas house. The neu- 
tralization, if done with bicarbonate of 
soda, proves the acid to be suitable or 
otherwise. The ‘‘ permanganate” test is 
simply to add a few drops of a strong so- 
lution of its potassium salt to the acid; if 
it rapidly bleaches it, the presence of or- 
ganic matter is proved beyond a doubt, 
though there is scarce any acid which will 
not after a few moments show some de- 
struction of the permanganate color. 
Acetic acid should have the full strength 
of the U. S. P., which is 1:047. 

Carbonate of Ammonia.—Much of the 
imported article is inferior to the domestic 
manufacture. The test for the impurities 
of this article is identical with that used 
for the acid: flavor and the permanganate 
solution. 

If the acid has been found satisfactory, 
we need only to neutralize it with the car- 
bonate of ammonia, and if it should give 
any objectionable flavor, it must come from 
the carbonate of ammonia. The perman- 
ganate test is also applicable to the carbo- 
nate of ammonia, and if the pink color of 
a dilute solution of permanganate of po- 
tassa be destroyed by the addition of a 
solution of carbonate of ammonia, this 
salt is unfit for the purpose. It will thus 
be quickly seen that in the attempt to make 
a solution of acetate of ammonia, if there 
be any empyreumatic flavor, that one or 
both of the materials are faulty, and this 
very preparation is the best test to prove it. 

My next observation is that it should 
never, under any circumstances, be made 
into a concentrated solution, and be dilu- 
ted at the time of dispensing. 

It is well for the pharmaceutist to em- 
ploy every proper method which will facil- 
itate the dispensing of remedies used at 
the prescription counter, and such a pro- 
cedure’is to be advocated on general prin- 
ciples, but in this particular preparation it 
is to be said that the plan of keeping a 
concentrated solution and diluting it is 
entirely wrong. 

One of the very objects which is desi- 
rable in this preparation, is the fact that 
being freshly made, if properly made, it 
contains a small proportion of carbonic 
acid held in solution, and its administra- 
tion is one of the recommendations of liq. 
ammon. acet. It should be freshly made. 
This proposition cannot be too strongly 
enforced. Under no circumstances should 
the pharmaceutist make any stock of it 
beyond the requirements of a few hours, 
and better still, unless in constant call, it 
should be made fresh for every prescrip- 
tion. 

Presuming, then, that both acetic acid 
and carbonate of ammonia have been 
found satisfactory, the making of this solu- 
tion is but the work of a few moments. 

The acid diluted with seven times its 
bulk of water forms the officinal diluted 
acetic acid of the U. 8. P. 

To neutralize this it will require for each 
fluid ounce sixteen grains of carbonate of 
ammonia, which should be selected from a 
hard, translucent lump of the salt. 


Let us suppose that a prescription call- 
ing for eight ounces is handed in for pre- 
paration. Weighing out one hundred and 
twenty-eight grains of such carbonate of 
ammonia as has been alluded to, it is placed 
in a mortar, the dilute acid poured upon 
it, and when effervescence ceases, a small 
portion is poured out in a graduate and 
tasted. It should have no after taste of 
ammonia, nor any free acid taste, but 
should give the peculiar sensation of cool- 
ness, of liberation of carbonic acid, and 
no empyreumatic taste whatever. Litmus 
paper is not a test which should ever be 
used, 

The essentials, then, are purity of both 
the acid and ammonia employed; their 
neutralization should be perfect; it should 
be freshly made for each prescription; it 
should contain free carbonic acid in the 
solution. 

If the acid be of the proper strength, 
sixteen grains of hard carbonate of ammo- 
nia will effect its neutralization, but inva- 
riably the taste should be the test employed 
before dispensing it. 

I think no conscientious pharmaceutist 
will ever regret the time and care expended 
in dispensing this preparation, for though 
one of the minor remedies, it is really one 
of the most useful and grateful to the 
feverish patient when properly made, 
while if made without suitable care or 
selection of materials it is one of the most 
offensive that can be offered the invalid. 

P. W. BEprorp. 


————e+ o _____ 
Cod Liver Oil Emulsion. 


BY WILLIAM GILMOUR, 


Cop liver oil emulsions in various forms 
are preparations which have of late become 
somewhat popular. I express no opinion 
whatever on any of these preparations, far 
less do I intend to individualize any prepa- 
ration by attempting to give a copy of the 
formula. I simply recognize the unfortu- 
nate necessity which sometimes arises of 
following where our inclination does not 
lead, and I therefore give a formula for an 
emulsion, believing it without prejudice 
equal to any of the many now bulking so 
largely before the profession and the pub- 
lic. 

Of all the excipients suggested by differ- 
ent authorities, as well as commending 
themselves to one’s own approval for emul- 
sifying cod liver oil, none, I think, equals 
gum tragacanth. Without, therefore, ignor- 
ing other substances, such as mucilage of 
gum arabic, white of egg, alkaline solu- 
tions, and so on, I have principally endeav- 
ored to ascertain the conditions most 
favorable to produce with Stragacanth 
an inseparable emulsion, which at the 
same time would be miscible with water, 
contain a reasonable amount of oil, and be 
not particularly objectionable in appear- 
ance, taste, or smell. Of course in all these 
preparations much may be left to individual 
fancy as to combination, and I therefore 
make no suggestion as to all the different 
ingredients which may be ‘“ hotched 
potched ” into it further than this, that if 
oil of bitter almonds be the flavoring agent 
employed, the emulsion need not be spoiled 
by the addition of an extravagant excess of 
the bitter almond. Experience and experi- 
ment both have determined that a half per 
cent., or about two drops to each ounce of 
cod liver oil employed, is the proper pro- 
portion, and that of the two oils, namely, 
an oil deprived of its hydrocyanic acid, or 
an oil containing it, the latter is much to 
be preferred. 

As to the emulsion, let three drachms of 
the finest white powder of tragacanth be 
rubbed up in a large mortar with three 
ounces of glycerine. To this add as much 
boiling water as will convert it into a thick 
transparent jelly, from eight to ten ounces 
probably being required. After cooling 
add the cod liver oil, which should first be 
mixed either with plain water or lime 
water in the proportion of one of the latter 
to three of the oil; or if, as is customary, 
the emulsion is intended to contain the 
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hypophosphites of lime or soda, let these 
be added to the plain water previous to 
mixing with the oil, and then let this pri- 
mary emulsion be gradually added to the 
mucilage of tragacanth with constant stir- 
ring. In the process of mixing, the emul- 
sion not only creams, but also thickens up 
to a certain point, and individual taste 
must settle the extent to which the mixture 
may be carried. I have found the three 
drachms of tragacanth emulsify from 50 to 
80 ounces of what I have called the primary 
emulsion, the former quantity being very 
thick and not easily poured from the mor- 
tar, the latter quantity flowing more freely 
and forming what I consider the better 
emulsion. In mixing the oil with the 
mucilage of tragacanth, care must be taken 
not to add it too hurriedly, else it will not 
emulsify. The mixture will simply break 
up into a clotted mass, and no amount of 
labor apparently will bring it back to the 
emulsified form. Under these circum- 
stances the better way is at once to begin 
again with a small quantity of fresh muci- 
lage, to which the clotted mass should be 
carefully added by degrees. In this way 
only can the emulsion be brought back to 
its proper form.—London Pharm. Journal. 
—— + e——_—_—— 


Conferve in Fowler’s Solution. 


THAT microscopic vegetable growths 
should frequently be observed in distilled 
or medicated waters, will surprise no one. 
Indeed, a Spanish pharmaceutist, about 
thirty years since, described some twenty 
varieties of confervse in orange flower 
water. But the discovery of similar vege- 
tations in waters holding poisonous salts in 
solution may be said to be quite unexpect- 
ed. Mr. Ch. Méniére, in the Répertoire de 
Pharmacie, calls the attention to the fact 
that, in 1876, a cryptogamic plant named 
Hygrocrocis arsenvcus, was observed in 
Fowler’s solution, while the weakening of 
the solution was proved at the same time. 

The same conferva was noticed by Du- 
trochet in Goulard’s solution, and by Bou- 
tigny in a solution of arsenious acid. Con- 
fervee were even found by Retzius in a con- 
centrated solution of chloride of barium. 
The hygrocrocis arsenicus is described as 
follows: A small punctiform body, slowly 
increasing in size, attaining a length of 
one-eighth of an inch, chiefly attached to 
the crystals near the bottom of the bottle. 
Very thin filaments are slowly developed, 
become bifurcated, and cross one another, 
when the whole much resembles a slightly 
colored woolly fabric. 


—_—_——0+ e—_____ 
Removal of Fusel Oil from Liquors. 


Liquors prepared by the following 
method (which has been patented in Ger- 
many) are said to surpass those of France 
and Holland in fineness and flavor, as they 
are quite free from fusel oil, and possess a 
peculiar brilliancy. After the digestion of 
the ingredients necessary for any particular 
liquors with potato whiskey has been fin- 
ished, the liquidis sweetened with crushed 
sugar and strained, and one ounce of pure 
starch, half an ounce of finely powdered 
prepared albumen, and half an ounce of 
milk sugar are added to every two gallons. 
The whole is well shaken several times and 
then allowed to rest for twenty-four hours. 
It will now be found to be beautifully 
cleared without filtration. 

———_0-e—___—__ 


Saliva and the Digestion of Starch. 


Dr. R. M. Smrru, in a lecture on experi- 
mental physiology, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, showed that the gastric 
juice only suspended the action of saliva 
in changing starch to sugar, the action being 
resumed when the acidity is neutralized by 
the intestinal juices. He showed also that 
while caustic alkalies destroy the catalytic 
action of saliva, the weaker alkalies only 
suspend it. This proves the rationality of 
giving these alkalies in acidity of the 
stomach or mouth. It gives a better 
chance for the digestion of amylaceous 
foods.—Med. and Surg. Reporter, 
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Chrysophanic Acid. 


Ts substance has come to have a first- 
class therapeutical importance in the treat- 
ment of certain intractable diseases of the 
skin, especially those belonging to the scaly 
order. It is remarkable that what would 
seem to be no more than a common irritant 
should have so peculiar and specific a vir- 
tue. On page 35 of the CrrcuLar for 1877, 
there is quite a long and what appeared to 
be a complete natural history of its origin, 
with experimental views respecting its 
pharmacy, to which the reader is referred 
for original information. The following 
account of some later investigations is fur- 
nished to the London Phurmaceutical Jour- 
nal, by Mr. J. Laker Macmillan. The 
article being long, we shorten it by omit- 
ting so much of it as relates to its chemical 
constitution. It ought to be added here. 
that some of the English investigators had 
made out that chrysophanic acid was the 
active substance which entered into the 
composition of a kind of secret medicine, 
known as goa powder, or as it was called 
‘* araroba.” 

‘©The botanical source,” says Mr. Mac- 
millan, ‘‘ of ‘araroba’ (goa powder) has, 
until a few months past, been a moot point 
among the most eminent of our Indian and 
home pharmacologists, the statements re- 
garding it being as conflicting as they are 
various, all of them, however, deserving a 
certain amount of credit. Mr. Kemp 
(Bombay) supposed it to be prepared from 
Lichen orcella, from the fact that large 
quantities of this substance are imported 
from Africa, north of Mozambique, into 
India. It is reported by others to be im- 
ported direct from Brazil and from Portu- 
gal, by secret agents in Colombo, Bombay, 
and 'aleutta, the name of a firm in Portu- 
gal, by whom it was largely exported, 
being known as well as that of the con- 
signee, at Colombo. Its source, however, 
still remained a mystery, or at most wasa 
mere matter of conjecture. Mr. Holmes, 
after careful examination of samples taken 
from a lot of, I think, eight casks, import- 
ed from Bahia, was of opinion that it was 
a product of Cesa/pina ecvinata. He was, 
if I do not mistake, supported in this 
opinion by Professor Bentley. Mr, Holmes 
said that fragments of wood found in the 
samples examined by him showed that the 
substance called araroba existed in inter- 
stices in such, in which it must have been 
deposited during growth, and here he 
comes nearer to the truth than any of his 
predecessors who have treated on this sub- 
ject, inasmuch as that he demonstrates a 
fact which Dr. Monteiro, an authority 
whom I will presently mention, has since 
corroborated. If Mr. Holmes had tried 
the action of water on his samples, I do not 
think that he would have satisfied himself 
as to the relationship with C. echinata, for 
the wood of that tree yields its coloring 
matter to water, araroba of commerce does 
not; his remarks, however, are of so much 
value as to confirm the following: 

“In the Pharm, Journ. [3], vol. viii., p. 
1048, some light is thrown on the subject, 
in the form of an extract from the Journ. 
de Thérapeutique, of notes by Dr. Rameiro 
A. Monteiro, which I cannot do better 
than recapitulate in this paper. 

“Dr. Monteiro had lately visited the 
district in which the tree yielding this sub- 
stance is met with. This tree is known in 
all the places where the industry is carried 
on, under the name ‘ angelim amMargosa,’ 
or bitter angelim, and belongs to the order 
leguminose. 

“The powder obtained from it is inva- 
riably called ‘ araroba.’ 

“The tree is met with in great abund- 
ance in the forests of Camamu, Igrapiuna, 
Santarem, Taperoa, and Valenca, in the 
province of Bahia. It appears to prefer 
low and humid spots, but it is also met 
with in the more elevated regions whep 
these are not very arid. 

ai At whatever season the tree is cut, pro- 
vided it be of the necessary age, araroba is 
found; no particular time of the year is 
preferred for the operation, which ‘is car 
ried on without regularity or method. The 
tree is one of the tallest in the forests of 
the south of the province; it is erect, 
smooth, and when it attains its full devel- 
opment it measures 1 to 2 metres in diam- 
eter and from 20 to 80 from the ground to 
the small branches. The tree from which 
Dr. Monteiro cut a section at a heigut of 2 


” 


metres from the ground measured 24 

metres 20 centimetres up to the first 
“ » 3g tT 

branches. The tree has no other 


known use than to furnish araroba, the old 
trees being preferred because of 


greater richness. The araroba is contained 
in clefts or cavities, more or less narrow, 
in the wood. The clefts traverse the wood 
in the direction of the diameter, and are 
prolonged through the whole extent of the 
trunk, In order to extract the araroba it 
is the practice to hew down the tree, cut it 
across into small sections, and split these 
longitudinally, which is favored by the 
fibre of the wood and the large clefts, upon 
the surfaces of which the araroba is de- 
posited. 

‘““The workmen employed in collecting 
it suffer from irritation of the conjunctiva, 
which sometimes passes into inflammation 
of that membrane, and the face will re 
main swollen and erythematous for some 
time, but to produce these effects it re- 
quires that its action shall be prolonged 
during a day or more. 

“It is quite certain that araroba is not 
found in the medulla, as has been generally 
supposed. It has been long employed in 
the treatment of ringworm (H-»rpes cirei- 
natus and Herpes tropicus), but how long is 
not known. It is also said to be employed 
in killing fish by throwing it into lakes and 
rivers. 

‘* Dr. Monteiro did not ascertain the ex- 
act period of the year when the bitter an- 
gelim flowers, but he learned that the 
flower is dark purple and the fruit isa pod. 
The tree is not cultivated. 

‘« Knowing the inconvenience that one 
is put to in searching through the necessa- 
rily scattered history of a new drug, I 
have quoted largely the substance of Dr. 
Monteiro’s notes, such being the most au- 
thentic, although now the history of this 
product can have but a nominal value, at 
any rate it will not have the same commer- 
cial importance as it would had it been a 
few years older; for, thanks to the investi- 
gations of Mr. Balmanno Squire and oth- 
ers, the therapeutic value of the substance 
is found to be contained in the acid it 
yields (chrysophanic), and this acid being 
very widely distributed in nature, renders 
us In a manner independent of this source 
of supply. the ‘angelém amergosa,’ unless 
indeed it comes to be employed in the arts 
like its well known isomer, alizarin, when 
we would be obliged to procure it from all 
available sources. 

““Chrysophanic acid is contained in ara- 
roba to the extent of nearly 50 per cent., 
and in almost all the varieties of rheum to 
a considerable extent, as also in most vari- 
eties of dock—Rumex patientia, R. palus- 
tris, R. acutus, R. aquaticus (Hydrolapa- 
thum), and R. obtusifolius. The R. aqua- 
tucus is reputed to possess anti-scorbutic 
properties (Pereira). It is also contained 
in Lichen orcella, which fact seems to have 
led Mr. Kemp to conclude, and there were 
strong reasons for his arriving at such con- 
clusion, that the goa powder, as met with 
in the bazaars of India, was prepared from 
this substance. The samples operated on 
by him yielded 42°89 per cent. of a: sub- 
stance, soluble in benzol and in alkalies. 
It is found in considerable quantities in 
common yellow lichen, Parmelia parietina, 
which has been used as a remedy for inter- 
mittent fevers, in several varieties of sen- 
na, and in Cassia aluta. This latter is called 
by the Malabars the ‘ringworm bush,’ 
and is used as a remedy for psoriasis, her- 
pes, scabies, and syphilitic eruptions, and 
is supposed to be a specific for the bite of 
the centipede, tarantula, and scorpion. A 
yellow powder prepared from it, and much 
resembling araroba, is hawked about the 
country by Tamil empirics, and eagerly 
bought up by the coolies, who regard it as 
a specific for all diseases, and on large 
estates seldom a day passes without meet- 
ing several laborers bedaubed with it, not 
only for the cure of skin diseases, but for 
fever, headache, etc. It certainly is effect 
ive in subduing eruptions of the skin, but 
as for its other ascribed virtues, I think 
such exist only in the imagination and un- 
limited faith of the cooly. I have found 
it successful in allaying the irritation pro 
duced by mosquito bites. The fact that 
the juice of the dock leaf allays the irri- 
tation caused by the sting of the nettle, 
may be ascribed to the fact of its contain 
ing chrysophanic acid, as does the Cassia 
aluta, Which is common in the mountain 
province of Ceylon, as is also C. oce.den- 
talis, U. sophera, and C. tora, whose 
leaves and roots possess the same therapeu- 
tic properties. 

“* Cat artin.—The active principle of 
senna 1s composed of chrysophanic acid, a 
dextro-rotary glucose, and chrysophanin. 
The acid. may be separated by exhaustion 
with ether. It is present in but small 


theix | quantity, in senna, but it is at once ren- 


dered evident by the formation of a char- 
acteristic red color with ammonia, when 
added to an aqueous infusion of tue 
leaves. 

‘‘Chrysophanic acid, as met with in the 
English market, is in the form of a tight 
powder of turmeric yellow tint, sp. gr. 
(approximate) 0°847. It is soluble in ben- 
zol, chloroform, turpentine, and in the 
fixed and volatile oils to a large extent, 
sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol, and 
insoluble in water, glycerine, and in solid 
paraffine. It is dissolved by sulphuric and 
nitric acids—in the latter to a less extent— 
by caustic potash and by ammonia; fuses 
at 128°3° C., and boils at 232°2° C. At the 
latter temperature it is decomposed into a 
dark green resinous-like substance, which 
is largely soluble in ether. 

‘*Ol jecoris dissolves twice its weight of 
the acid, yielding a mixture containing 70 
per cent. ; ol. olive, ol. pinisylvest., creaso- 
tum, ol. terebinth., ol. lavand., and vase- 
line, dissolve readily their own weight of 
acid, yielding mixtures containing 52 per 
cent. Taking advantage of its solubility 
in the fixed oils, a considerable saving may 
be effected in preparing ointments direct 
from araroba. OJ. olive thoroughly ex- 
hausts that substance, yielding the acid 
after removal of the oil by ether in a state 
of purity. The Cinghalese doctors take 
advantage of this fact, and fry the leaves 
of the Cassia alata, C. tora, C. occidenta- 
lis—ealled by them Penni tora, and (. so- 
phera, calied Ooroo tora—in gingely oil. 
and in castor oil, and use the strained pro- 
duct as an ointment for ringworm, itch, 
and other skin diseases. 

«‘ Tt is soluble in caustic potash, and in 
ammonia, in the former at once, and in the 
latter after some hours.. The ammonia 
product on treatment with alcohol yieldsa 
beautiful pink lake, and the potassium pro- 
duct a subdued purple. ‘These crude po- 
tassium and ammonia solutions yield all 
the shades and tints of the common and 
rarer seaweeds, and should, I think, be a 
valuable acquisition to botanical and natu- 
ral history artists. The color may be ap- 
plied with the pen, as ink, with the brush, 
or clean impressions may be taken from 
blocks. I have tried the colors on fabrics 
of silk, wool, and cotton, and find them 
comparable with established dyes, the 
tincture from the ammonia product lending 
to silk a tint which artists would call 
natural pink. 

‘“The acid dissolved in SO, H., is repreci- 
pitated by the addition of water or alcohol. 
The nitric acid solution is soluble in alco- 
hol, but after some time, the acid acting 
on the alcohol, heat is generated, ebullition 
takes place, and part of the acid in the 
shape of resin is deposited on the sides of 
the glass, the greater part, however, re- 
maining in solution. The temperature 
registered during this action was 104°4° 
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“* Therapeutics.—The action of this acid 
when applied in the form of an ointment 
is not yet distinctly known; it is certain, 
however, that it destroys both animal and 
organic parasites, and that it possesses 
strong healing powers in cases of skin 
eruptions attending the presence of such. 
It is irritant, but not directly so, and yet it 
allays almost all forms of skin irritation. 
Children suffering from eczema have been 
successfully treated with it at the Victoria 
Hospital; and yet remedies of an irritant 
nature are prohibited in the treatment of 
this affection. Practitioners antagonistic 
to its introduction say that it produces 
eczema, and indeed it does, but in this very 
fact seemingly resides its virtue. About 
the third day after its application, vesicles 
may or may not appear, other than such 
pre-existing, and after this time, whether 
such action is manifest or not, the cure is 
perceptible and almost invariably rapid. 

““Numbers of cases of psoriasis, herpes, 
eczema, impetigo, and lichen, have been 
successfully treated withit at this hospital, 
and the ointment now takes prominent 
place in the pharmacopeeia of the institu- 
tion. It has been used at strengths vary- 
ing from 30-100 grains to the ounce, in 
cases under the care of Mr. Cowell, Dr. 
Ridge Jones, Dr. Grigg, Dr. Pearson Irv- 
ing, Dr. Allchin, and Dr. Albert Venn. 
One case of psoriasis, of nine years’ stand- 
ing, a girl of 13, out patient, under the 
care of the last named gentleman, whose 
body was almost entirely covered, was, 
after one month's treatment with the oint- 
ment of chrysophanic acid, 30-50 grains to 
the ounce, reported ‘body clean,’ and 
after a short antiphlogistic treatment was 
reported cured. 


“There is one point which I cannot pass 


over. and that is the discoloration of the 
skin accompanying this treatment, a phe- 
nonénon which often alarms the relatives 
of the patient. On the third day generally, 
after the continued use of the ointment, 
the surrounding parts, say four inches or 
thereabouts beyond the margin of parts to 
which the ointment is applied, becomes 
copper colored, and in two or three days 
after the discontinuance of the treatment, 
assumes its pristine appearance. This phe- 
nomenon if certainly worth investigating: 
the exact tint may be produced on paper 
with a dilute solution of the potassium 
product, before mentioned. The parts, 
say in cases of psoriasis, which were coy- 
ered with scales or scab, on convalescence 
appear whiter and healthier than the sur- 
rounding parts, showing that the remedy 
possesses powerful detergent properties. 

“The acid has not tomy knowledge been 
used internally, but the fact that it is con- 
tained in many drugs that are, appears to 
warrant experiment.”——Pharmaceuitieal — 
Journal. 
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Melilotol—Oil of Melilotus. 


Accorpine to Dr. Phipson, this is an 
acid oil slightly soluble in~ water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and changed into 
melilotic acid by means of potassa. It has 
a most fragrant odor, like that of new 
mown hay. It was obtained by the distil- 
lation of melilotus with water. This is 
our sweet clover. The plants may be 
gathered while in bloom, those growing in 
sheltered places and flowering in August 
being richer in the oil. About 0°02 per 
cent. of pure melilotol was obtained from 
the dried plant by distilling the leaves, 
stalks, and flowers together. 

Melilotol, according to Dr. Phipson, is 
the starting point of a great variety of in- 
teresting compounds, and it yields melilo- 
tic acid, as already stated, which in its turn 
yields coumarin, It is not coumarin, Dr. 
Phipson says, but melilotol, that gives to 
new mown hay and to the flowers of white 
clover their delightful perfume. 


oe 


Attoley and Pinoley. 
To The Druggists Circular: 


In an article in the Drueeists Crrcu- 
LAR, of April, I notice that ‘‘ farinaceous — 
drinks are more effective in allaying thirst — 


than pure water.” And I might also add, 
more able to sustain and build up an ex- 
hausted frame. Cistern water is consider- 
ed very healthy, but my observation teaches 
me that it does not quench thirst so well as 
good well water, and on me, at least, it 
has the singular effect to make me consti- 
pated, while some of my friends who, as 
well as I, usually use well water, com- 
plain that if they, from circumstances, are 
compelled to drink cistern water, it loosens 
their bowels. But all agree that cistern 
water does not quench the thirst as well as 
river or well water. 

But in your article on the subject I dis- 
cover an error: in it is stated that the In- 
dians in Mexico and South America use 
attoley, and that is made of parched corn 
(maize). This isquite a mistake. Attoley 
is made by first boiling Indian corn in a 
lye of weak lime water, till the hull or 
husk of the corn kernel loosens, then in 
that state the corn is washed in clear water 
and afterwards crushed in a matat. A ma- 
tat is a square and partially concave stone 
plate. The manipulator has a rounding 
stone, similar to our rolling pins. She (for 
females do the work) mashes the already 
tender corn to a pulp; this pulp then is 
boiled in water, and when done resembles 
what we here in the South of the United 
States would call corn meal gruel, with 
only this difference, that it is whiter and 
almost like thin starch paste. This attoley, 
besides a piece of bread, is the breakfast 
of the poor class of Mexicans, and while 
they partake of it, attoley not being sea- 
soned, they take a lump of sugar into their 
mouth to sweeten the draught, while sip- 
ping it still warm. The wealthier class of 
Mexicans sometimes dissolve good choco- 
late in their attoley to give it a finer flavor 
and also render it more nourishing. This 
meal, varied as it may be, or an egg-cup full 
of the best chocolate, with some sweetened 
bread, constitutes a breakfast forthe Mexi- 
can. ; 

Again, there is a mistake in regard to 
the nature.of pinoley. Pinoley is nothing 
more than parched corn (maize) ground, | 
with the addition of crushed peloncias, &— 
rude made sugar in the shape of little cone — 
shaped cakes, added to the parched corn, — 
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This article is carried by the Mexicans 
when they have to travel into an arid re- 
gion where there is.a scarcity of fuel, and 
| water, or in a hasty expedition against 
_ hostile Indians, when it is impossible to 
| carry provision wagons along, or be en- 
| cumbered with a weight of provisions on 

the horse, who has enough to do to carry 
_ rider, blanket, and necessary arms. When 
_ in camp, for want of other food, or means 
_ to obtain any, this pinoley is then stirred 
up with cold water and drank, it having 
then to answer to allay hunger as well as 
thirst. 

A few pounds of this pinoley with some 
hard baked biscuits and a little dried beef, 
_ ahorse, asimple blanket, but plenty of am- 
munition, have often served the Mexicans 
_ to make long expeditions in a hostile and 
barren country. 

This may account for the venturesome 
| expeditions of the Spaniards after the dis 
covery of America, and also for the daring 
and bravery of our Texas frontiersmen. 
They lived plainly and simply, and still 
enjoyed good health, although exposed to 
all kinds of weather. 


C. ERHARD. 
' Bastrop, Texas. 


Betyg 
Chloral an Antidote to Strychnine. 


| Pror. HuseMAN, of Gottingen, has dis- 
covered that chloral hydrate is not only an 

antidote to strychnine, but to the mixture 
_ of strychnine bases, sold under the name 
_ of brucine. It has also a counteracting 
| effect upon the opium alkaloid thebaia. 
| But although chloral hydrate will stop the 
spasms caused by chloride of ammonium, 
the patient will die of paralysis of the res- 
piratory centre, a result probably of the 
joint influence of both substances. In a 
certain degree the hydrate of chloral antag- 
onizes picrotoxia, codcia, and calabaria. 
It is of little use in poisoning by baryta or 
_ earbolic acid. 


——__0+ e —_____ 
Pharmaceutical Formule and Notes. 


Mixtures containing magnesia are liable 
| to gelatinize if at all concentrated; an ad 
| dition of glycerine prevents this gelatini- 
_ zation; for instance: light calcined nagne- 

sia 1 part, water 10 parts, glycerine 4 
_ parts. 


Milk of Magnesia.—Sulphate of magne- 
sia 30 parts, dissolve in water 200 parts, 
filter. Heat till boiling, and add sufticient 
solution of caustic soda till an alkaline re- 
| action, shaking the while. 

| Now wash the precipitate well with 
| warm water, and mix with a sufficient 
| quantity of cold water till desired consis- 
| tency. 


Cheap Effervescing Powder.—Carbonate 
of magnesia 1 part, cream of tartar 2 parts. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Solution of Chlorinated Magnesia.—10 parts 
chlorinated lime, shake repeatedly with 
200 parts cold water, and filter. Add acold 
solution of 10 parts sulphate of magnesia 
| in 20 parts water, let stand for one hour 
and filter. It will contain about 1 per cent. 
active chlorine. It is to be preferred to 
solutions of chlorinated potassa or soda, 
_ because it possesses no caustic action. 


_ Blane de Perle.—French chalk powdered 
20 parts, carbonate of bismuth 5 parts, 
' Precipitated sulphate of barytes 10 parts. 


| Cosmetic Powder.-Powdered French chalk 
100 parts, effloresced carbonate of soda 5 
parts, borax 5 parts, oil of roses sufficient 
quantity to perfume. For washing face 
‘and hands. 


_ Salicin Elixir.—Salicin 15 parts, oil ca- 
| Taway 1'¢ parts, oi] orange peel 1 part, oil 
| Star anise 1 part, oil lemon 14 part, oil pep- 
/permint 14 part, oil cinnamon 14 part, 
cloves 1-5 part. Dissolve in alcohol 1,510 
|parts. Add syrup orange flowers 500 parts, 
/strong simple syrup 1,5V0 parts, aromatic 
uncture, 50 parts, 


Raspberry Sugar.—Put a loaf of sugar 
lupside down, and pour, in small quantities 
at a time, well fermented filtered raspberry 
Juice, containing a little citrie acid. To 
1,000 parts sugar, 70 parts juice with 34 p. 
¢. citric acid. Then let dry in a lukewarm 
place. Repeat this operation if considered 
necessary. Dry and cut. 

Other fruit ‘sugars may be made simi- 
larly. 


Adulterotion of \ Raspberry Syrup.—lf 
the syrup is colored with aniline red it can 


de detected by macerating in it white sik’ 


or wool, taking it out and washing with 
water. Water will remove the raspberry 
stain, but not the aniline red. If the silk 
(or wool) be put in spirits of hartshorn the 
red color will disappear, but reappear on 
applying acetic acid. 


Fruit Syrup for Lemonade.—Raspberries 
100 lbs., blackberries 50 lbs., bilberries 50 
Ibs., lemons 150 middle size; mash in a 
stone mortar, add cold water 18 gallons. 
Let stand in a moderately hot room for 
three days, or until the fermentation has 
finished. Express and filter. In every 80 
gallons dissolve citric acid 4 Ibs., sugar 450 
Ibs. Boil up once in a copper kettle. 


Chemistry of Gastric Juice and Urine.* 


Ir would be no easy matter to discover 
at the present day any new chemical facts 
concerning the composition of normal gas- 
tric juice or normal healthy urine, and I 
only propose calling attention to some 
points that seem to have been forgotten or, 
perhaps, never learned. It can hardly be 
expected that medical colleges shall gradu- 
ate classes of physiological chemists, but 
it is amatter of some importance that the 
accuracy of facts shall be well established 
before they are given to students, many of 
whom have no faci ities for verifying them, 
or even of consulting recognized author- 
ities. 

Itis still taught, we hope to only a limit- 
ed extent, that the acidity of the gastric 
juice is due to lactic acid. This error was 
introduced into physiology by Lehmann, 
and his admirers have followed him blind- 
ly, discrediting or ignoring all evidence to 
the contrary. 

The chemistry of the gastric juice has 
been thoroughly studied by Schwann, 
Bouchardat, Claude-Bernard, Bidder, and 
Schmidt, and a host of others. Gastric 
juice contains two active principles—free 
hydrochloric acid and pepsin—neither one 
of which is capable of fulfilling the func- 
tions of digestion alone, for, while water 
containing five-hundredths of one per cent. 
will dissolve certain albuminoid matters, 
the solution obtained is essentially differ- 
ent from that which results from digestion 
in a similar liquid containing pepsin. Pep- 
sin manifests its peculiar properties only in 
acid solucions, and it has been shown that 
when natural or artificial gastric juice is 
exactly neutralized by an alkali, it becomes 
absolutely inactive upon albuminoid mat- 
ters. The addition of a few drops of acid 
restores its digestive properties. Many 
acids may be employed, but all are not 
equally active: lactic acid is very ener- 
getic, and it was supposed to be the acid 
which exists naturally in the secretion. 

That the acidity is due to free hydro- 
chloric acid was first established beyond 
doubt by Schmidt. He determined the 
total amount of chlorine in gastric juice, 
and then the total bases—calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium, and sodium, and the 
sulphuric and phosphoric acids, and the 
ammonia. The sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids found are combined with the potas- 
sium, sodium, etc., and the remainder of 
the bases are combined with chlorine. The 
excess of chlorine represents the amount 
which exists in the form of free hydro- 
chloric acid. The quantity of hydrochlo- 
ric acid so calculated always corresponds 
to the quantity which would be required 
to produce the acidity of the gastric juice, 
as found by a direct acidimetric determi- 
nation. 

There is no flaw in this method if the 
facts be as stated; and they have repeat- 
edly been confirmed by the most able ex- 
perimenters. The analysis is a difficult 
one, and could only be undertaken by an 
accomplished chemist and one who has 
great skill in quantitative analysis. It is 
not surprising, then, that any other should 
have obtained a doubtful result, and, turn- 
ing to Lehmann’s Chemistry, should have 
deemed it easier to confirm that author’s 
statements. But it seems unpardonable 
that those fallacious statements should still 
be taught, since they have been entirely 
disproved. ’ 

It has been objected that when gastric 
juice is distilled hydrochloric acid does not 
pass over until the latter stage of the pro- 
cess; but it wust be remembered that with 
al.uminoid matters hydrochloric acid 
forms compounds which require an eleva 
ted temperature for their decomposition. 

We do not know on whose authority is 
based the statement that the acidity of 
urine is due to lactic acid, but it has re- 


* By William H. Greene, in the Philadelphia Med- 
tical Times, of March 29, 


cently been taught in one of our schools as 
a fact beyond question. 

Gorup-Besanez is a fair representative of 
the present state of physiology. (We have 
reference to the facts of experiment, and 
not to theory only.) He says: ‘‘ The fol- 
lowing substances must be considered as 
constant and normal constituents of human 
urine: water, urea, hippuric acid, uric acid, 
creatinine, xanthine, indican, calcium ox- 
alate, vesical mucus, sodium and potassium 
chlorides, alkaline sulphates, sodium acid 
phosphate, calcium and magnesium phos- 
phates, small quantities of ammoniacal 
salts, traces Of iron and silica, traces of 
nitrates and nitrites. 4 

“Small quantities of ammonium oxa- 
late, succinic acid, and traces of glucose 
have been found in the urine of healthy 
subjects, but it is not known in a positive 
manner whether these substances should 
be considered as constant constituents. 
The abnormal constituents of urine are 
albumen, glucose, inosite, lactic acid, and 
lactates, etc. 

‘* Lactic acid is always present in dia- 
betic urine, but it is but rarely found in 
fresh pathological urine.” 

We quote from Gorup-Besanez because 
his work is the nearest at hand ; other 
works of physiological chemists make the 
same distinctions between normal and ab- 
normal urine. 

Harley, in his in many respects admi- 
rable little book. on ‘‘ The Urine and its 
Derangements,” includes lactic acid among 
the normal constituents of urine ; but Mr. 
Harley is not a chemist, as is shown by his 
statement (page 21) that ‘‘ the acidity of 
normal urine depends on the united pres- 
ence of acid phosphate of soda, uric, hip- 
puric, and lactic acids.” (Page 120.) 
‘Some think that the acid reaction of 
urine is chiefly due to the presence of the 
acid phosphate of soda; but, although it 
may conduce to, it is not the chief cause 
of, the acidity.” 

Pure uric acid in cold saturated solution 
is almost without action on litmus paper; 
its hot aqueous solution produces a wine 
color with litmus ; hence the considerable 
acidity of urine could not well be ascribed 
to uric acid. Again, to neutralize the 
acidity of the twenty-four hours’ urine, 1 
to 15 grammes of sodium hydrate are re- 
quired. The entire amount of uric acid 
eliminated in twenty-four hours rarely ex- 
ceeds 60 centigrammes (Mehn); Harley 
gives 75 for a mixed diet. We will sup- 
pose 75 centigrammes of uric acid and 30 
centigrammes of hippuric acid to be elimi- 
nated in twenty-four hours. The former 
would correspond to 35 centigrammes of 
sodium hydrate (supposing neutral urate 
to be formed), and the second to 4 centi- 
grammes. We would still have to account 
for an acidity equal to 61 to 111 centig. 
of sodium hydrate, by far the greater por- 
tion of the total acidity.. This acidity is 
produced by sodium acid phosphate, as all 
chemists of eminence admit. 

As regards lactic acid, Mr. Harley does 
not explain himself. We will therefore 
quote from other authors : 

‘‘The presence of lactic acid has been 
noticed in urine, not in a: state of health, 
but in certain diseases in which digestion 
and respiration are much deranged.” — 
Chimie médicale appliquée aux Recherches 
cliniques, Mmun, 

‘The appearance of lactic acid in the 
urine after poisoning by phosphorus has a 
certain importance in diagnosis.”.—Gorup- 
BESANEZ. 

“* Lactic acid does not exist in urine; it 
has only been found in minute quantities 
when its formation in the urine has been 
permitted, for in time urine may undergo a 
lactic fermentation, especially if it contain 
sugar,”—RABUTEAU. 
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Detection of Blood Stains. 


THE detection of blood stains upon 
clothing by the demonstration of crystals 
of hematin is often rendered extremely 
difficult by the presence of grease patches 
or other stains, and also, in some cases, by 
the coloring matters purposely employed 
in dyeing the material. When the blood 
is at all freely distributed, the upper- sur- 
face of one of the patches can be shaved 
off with a sharp knife, aud the examina- 
tion of this presents no difficulty; but if 
the spots be few and small, their identifi- 
cation under such circumstances is far 
from easy. Recognizing the great impor- 
tance of finding some’convenient means of 
separating the coloring matter of the bluod 
from that of the dye and from grease and 
other impurities, Professor Selmi has been 


conducting a series of experiments on the 
point, the results of which are now made 
public. He arrives at the conclusion that 
the most convenient method to pursue, is 
to operate with some reagent which shall 
precipitate the coloring matter of the blood 
in an insoluble form, from which the im- 
purities may be washed away, and then 
to obtain the crystals from it by the ordi- 
nary method. With this view the profes- 
sor passed under review all the principal 
reagents ordinarily employed in such 
circumstances—sulphate of zinc, acetate of 
zinc, tannin, and tungstate of soda; but 
with all these the results were doubtful. 
The only reagent which gave satisfactory 
results was a mixture of tungstate of lead 
and ammoniated alcoho].— Monthly Maga- 
zine of Pharmacy. 


oe 
A Theory of the Action of Arsenic. 


PROFESSOR Bryz, of Bonn, and Dr. H. 
Schulz, starting from the fact that a subcu- 
taneous injection of arsenious acid in solu- 
tion, or of one of its neutral salts, produces 
no caustic effect at the seat of injection, 
but only in distant organs (stomach, small 
intestines), have been led to the belief that 
arsenious acid acts in the tissues, in con- 
tact with living protoplasm, as an oxidizing 
agent, or-carrier of oxygen from one albu- 
minous molecule to another. During this 
process it is converted into arsenic acid, 
then reduced, again oxidized to arsenic 
acid, and again reduced, exactly as hypo- 
nitrous acid is oxidized to nitric oxide, and 
again reduced in various chemical reac- 
tions. Both arsenious and arsenic acids 
are used in the arts as oxidizing agents— 
for example in cotton printing and in the 
preparation of aniline—and the authors of 
the theory before us have proved that 
arsenic acid can be reduced to arsenious 
acid, and, vice versa, arsenious acid raised 
to arsenic acid, by digestion, under certain 
conditions, with various albuminous sub- 
stances at a blood heat. From these and 
other considerations, therefore, they as- 
sume an oxidation within the tissues of 
arsenious to arsenic acid by means of the 
living protoplasm. The arsenic acid, in 
undergoing reduction, in its turn exerts a 
caustic action on the part where it was 
formed, Professor Binz concludes that its 
formation in the protoplasm of the nervous 
centres, where tissue change is so active, 
explains the symptoms of irritation and 
subsequent paralysis of these centres in 
arsenic poisoning. In the same way he 
explains the diminution of glycogen in the 
liver, the increased excretion of nitrogen 
in the urine (Gaethgens and v. Boeck), the 
fatty degeneration of various organs in 
chronic arsenic poisoning, and the infiu- 
ence of the drug on malaria and on some 
malignant lymphomata. No doubt many 
more experiments and observations must 
be made before the new theory will hold 
its own, but it may be provisionally ac- 
cepted on the author’s own terms—namely, 
that ‘‘it gives a simple explanation of the 
chief phenomena produced by arsenic, 
does not contradict any known fact, and 
has an experimental basis.” 


+>? 
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Spontaneous Combustion. 


Dr. ATKINSON, in the course of an article 
on ‘‘ The Treatment of Alcoholism,” in the 
Practitioner for January, says: ‘‘ To show 
to what extent alcohol may be present in 
the blood, I may mention I have known it 
to burst into flame on a light being applied 
to a cut head, and Professor Ogston, of 
Aberdeen, has told me he has been able to 
set it alight when he has cut open the 
bladder of a man who has died in a fit of 
alcoholism.” 


e+e 
Electrical Telegraphing Without Wires. 


PROFESSOR Loomis continues his experi- 
ments in the mountains of West Virginia to 
demonstrate his theory that at certain ele- 
vations there is a natural electric current, 
by taking advantage of which telegraphic 
messages may be sent without the use of 
wire. It is said that he has telegraphed 
as far as eleven miles by means of kites 
flown with copper wires. When the kites 
reached the same altitude, or got into the 
same current, communication by means of 
an instrument similar to the Morse instru- 
mert was easy, but ceased as soon as one 
of the kites was lowered. He has built 
towers on two hills about twenty miles 
apart, and from the tops of them has run 
up steel rods into the region of the electric 
current.—scl. Amenicai. 
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Formule of the New York Hospital. 


For convenience in dispensing, the fol- 
lowing solutions are kept prepared. Both 
the metric and troy weights are easily cal- 
culated by multiplying the weight of dry 
drug by the measure indicating its dilution, 
and it will represent the amount of solution 
necessary. 
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FOR EXTERNAL USE. 
Antiseptic Solutions. 


Sol. acid carbolic.... 1-20 water. 
“e “ 


+ 1-30 * 
ce sk « 1-40 “ 
See eee DOLACIC . epi 1-30 

ae qnahaanle} Re one 1-1000 


Distilled water is preferred; it will make 
a clearer solution than ordinary water. 


Carbolic Spray (Dr. Wheelock). 
R. Sodii bicarb., 


Sodii biborat......... dimes. 
Acidicarbolici....... tide OES Kl, 
Glycerini...... iat 3, vii. 

(A. GUte Poe sinees a om tos) Siva 


White Wash (Dr. Bulkley.) 
R. Potassii sulphuret., 
Zinci sulphat........ ...@@ 3 i. 
AGUS «relat Ziv. 
Dissolve each in 2.0z. water and mix. 


Red Wash. 


R. Zinci sulphat............ ® ii 
Spts. lavand. co......... f.3i. 
A UB eve sss peewee oh Ms 
Cochineal coloring....... q.s.  M. 
Ward Gargle. 
Re Mannineew, see dis vetettien ot 388 


Sol. potassii chlorat. sat.. 3 viii. M. 


Muriate of Ammonia Wash. 


R. Ammonii chloridi....... Z 58. 
BDU. ODL teten aie reo ees > aga 
AC Ceara ad Ojii. M. 


Lead and Opium Wash. 
R. Liquor plumbi subacet... 3 iii. 


INGE RES SSO ah Shae s FRY Oi. 
FENODI avis See en ss, Ziv. M. 
Alkaline Tar Water (Dr. Bulkley). 
Ree Dicis NOUS: ne sec se ss Z ii. 
Potassse caustice ....... i 
DOU wastes tee eee sa Zv. M 


Compound Tincture of Green Soap. 


R. Oilof cade, 
Green soap, 


Alcohol, equal parts. M. 
Churchil’s Tincture of Iodine. 
ReMLodinii#... sities ieee 3i. 
Potassii iodidi........... 3 ii. 
Aque destillat. 
Alconiol..2).. +r POO teat Pach 


Ward Belladonna Liniment (Dr. T. R. 


Chambers). 

R. Ext. belladonne fl.,..... Z ii. 
Tr. SCOnibl TAC. .<::6:. 254% Zi. 
ChIOroforMm... 4.9 «<200de0:0 eae 
Spts. camphore........-- Z iv 
Alcohol dilut...........ad O ii. 

Stokes Liniment. 

R. Ol. terebinth.... ......- Z iii. 
Acid. acetic fort........- Z ss 
OUimonises. sco aceon 

BV ADE nO Vis ce cin digs ais > 01 No. i 
| PUSS oaisiaie 918 piaaeie-< preii~e i Ziti, M. 
Compound Iodine Liniment. 

BEE LOO aiectves aieiey 2 ace ots ere gr. ii. 
GaMPNOL es iva ences s 3 ss. 
Ol. lavand., 

OL rosemar.....6..... aa MT Xv. 
TAIGONG).s conms cies ica f= f. 3 iss. 


Aque ammonie.......ad 3 ii. 
Todoform Cylinders (Dr. Foster’s). 


Rae LOdOformira caw yest eee y= 3 iiss 
Tragacanth..........:.+- gr. Xv. 
Mucilag. acacie......... q. 8 


Divide into 10 cylinders, 144 in. long. 
Epilating Stick (Dr. Bulkley). 


Ret Waxt wessts ixtiincl meu Z iil. 
Shellaczysiiasaterels stats elise Ziv 
ROSIN Aedes ielelne cise 5 -ca % vi 
Burgundy pitch.......-.. % x. 
Damar. Se ebes see eres 2 xii. 


Melt together and roll into sticks of dif- 
ferent diameters. 


OINTMENTS. 

Oarbolized Vaseline (Saturated). 

RSV abelinG@sss ce. cse eee met % Xx. 
Acid carbolic erystal..... Zit 


Melt each separately and mix. 


Ointment of Chrysophanie Acid, concen- 
trated (Dr. Bulkley). 
R. Acid chrysophanic...... ell 
Ung. simplex. -...3...- % iv. 
Melt the ointment, and while hot add 
the acid, stirring till dissolved. 


Brown Ointment. 


R. Pulv. acid salicylic...... gr. xl 
Bals. Peruvian.......... 51. 
Vaseline: . 2: 2. . pete RO Zi. 

Ointment of Salicylie Acid. 

R. Pulv. acid salicylic....... 31. 

Vaselingws.c<c2 0s sccueee « Sas 
Ointment of Iodoform. 

Rio Lodoform:. seas see's oc. Zi. 

Vaseline ti iist.. iit fils Mars Zi. 


Reduce the iodoform to powder and add 
to the vaseline; heat by water bath till dis- 
solved. 


Ointment of Peruvian Balsam (Dr. Morris). 


Rie Bala Pers estisedsce ter 3 ii. 
Cerat. simplic..........-. Zi. M. 
Dusting Powder (Dr. Chambers). 

Re Camp Ortoanreletes sac cent Zi. 
Tale, 
Zinc oxide each....... ree wa & 


COUGH MIXTURES. 


Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Solution of 
Saccharated Lime. 


(75 per cent. emulsion.) 


RO LE TNOPENUSSs isi arersertere & vi. 
COTS ATIST 1a tts sla cPele serene 3 8s. 
Oly, SASBAITIS es. ot cetera s gtt. x. 
Liquor calc. sacchar..... Zii. M. 


Not compatible with acids. 


imutsion of Cod Liver Oil and Glyconine. 
(50 per cent.) 


BR. Ol) morrhur: 7. -.. ee et ee Vall 
Gly cOnimitt.. chee sents ars 
Aque amygdal. amar, 
Aque cinnamomi......aa@ iii. M. 
Cod Liver Oil Mixture (Dr. Wheelock). 
Hemeotsheenittierb Gh htstl aise Ae % Ss. 
OUSMOR NUS pease acess oe Ziiiss. M. 


Dose, two to four drachms. 
Amulsion of Ood Liver Oil with Iron (Dr. 


Knapp). 
R. Emulsion of cod liver oil 
CUB ADOL UCU a) sans ois <iactal or % viil 
Dialyzed irom, . 2.025.004) 3 View Whe 


Dose, one tablespoonful. 


Stoke’s Expectorant Mixture. 


RaeAdnOn, \CALD naa cc ccdy gr. Vili. 
TANCES BGLII. < 6.<00 Stea07 3 ii. 
Sy Ts WANOLR, . - o.00 oc1's owe Z ss. 
PEK SOD CAMPS os. 5.-1058 Zi. 
TA ta Geer anda o aor ad Ziv 


R. Ammon. muriat., 


Miature of Iodide of Potassium and Hoff- 


R.. Potass. iodid........s--- 
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Chlorate of Potassa Mixture. | 


Potass. chlorat......- aa 3i. 

Ext. glycyrrh........--: 3 

Aque cinnam..........ad 
Dose, a tablespoonful. 


man’s Anodyne. 


Spts. ether. CO.....+-+++- ae 
Syr. pruni. virg...--.... Ziii. M. 


Dose, a teaspoonful. 


Dr. Wheelock’s Cough Miature. 


R. Ether. sulph........c..se0 3 iii. 


Tinct. hyosciam., 
Syr. pruni virg., 


Syr. tolutan........-+- aa. %i. 
WQUB ..-.cccces sp cee = ad © 2Av. 
Dose, two to four drachms, 
Ohloroform Cough Mixture. 

R. Morphie acet.......-.--- gr. iii. 
Tr. belladonne........-. Ziv. 
Spts. chloroformi........ 3 Vi. 
Syr. semege@......+-.. ara oils 
Syr. pruni virg.........ad Ziv. 


Hydrocyante Mixture. 


R. Potassii cyanidi......... gr. ii. 


Syrupi tolut., 
Liq. morph. sulph. U.8.P. aa 31. 
Dose, a teaspoonful. 


Ward Cough Mixture (Dr. Chambers). 
R. Fid. ext. pruni virg..... tego Ua 
Sol. potassii cyanid...... gr. vill 
Sol. morphie Magendie.. 3 ss. 
Syr. simplicis.........-- zx 
/ Noh Rearing arena cou % xviii. 


Dose, a teaspoonful p. r. n. 


Concentrated Solution of Acetate of Am- 


monia. 
Ro eA ClO. ACCWICs ye isin wale cyais Z ii 
Aque fervent..........- 3 ii. 


Ammonii carbonat. .... q. 8. 
Ft. sol. neutral. Evaporate toZii. This 
keeps well. 


Solution of Acetate of Ammonia. 


R. Liq. ammon. acet. conc.. f. Zi. 
Aque acidicarbonici.... 3xv. M. 


HYPODERMIC SOLUTIONS. 
Carbolized distilled water 1-1000 
Ext. Ergot Solution. 
R. Ext. ergot (Squibb’s)......... 1 part. 
Carbolized distilled water....5 parts. 


Magendie’s Sol. Morphia. 


Morphie sulph.......... 
Distilled water (carbol.).. 
M. and filter. 


Lente’s Solution of Quinia. 


R. SulphSquinie........... gr. 1Xxx. 
‘Acid, SUIpDE GIL ae sic ais! q. 8. 
Aque.....- econ Sees wheal 

Heat to boiling and add, 
Acid. carbolic..........- OT. Vv; 


Sol. Pilocarpia Muriate. 


R. Pilocarpie mur.......... Ota: 
Aque dest. (carbol.)..... mI 1. 
Dose, ten minims. 


Sol. Apomorphia Muriate. 


R. Apomorphie muriat.cryst. gr. i. 
Aquée dest....<..6.007 TL xxx. 


Dose, 10 1 for emetic. 
To be prepared only at the time it is 
wanted. 


Anti-Rheumatic Mixture. 
(Mistura A ntiarthritica. ) 


R. -Potasii iodidi.........-.- ZV. 
Vini colchici sem.......- oui 
Tr. cimicifuger rac........ 3 ij. 
(Tr RtTAMON 1665 0)<10 canine 3 ss. 
Tr. opii:camph........... Z iss. M. 


Dose, 3i., 3 times a day. 
La Fayette Mixture. 


R. Bals. copaive, 
Spts. ether. nit, , 
Spts. lavand. coO.....-.-. aa 3 iv. 


Liquor. potass®........-. 3, iv. 
Mucilag. acac........- ad. Oij. 
Mixture of Mercury and Iodide of Potass. 
(Dr. Abbe.) 

R. Hydrarg. biniodidi..... gr. viij. 
Potassii iodidi.......... ri o.G 
Aque, 

Syr. sarsaparill. co....... a@% viij.M 


Mixture of Mercury and Iodide of Potass. 
(Dr. Bulkley’s.) 


. (Hydrargyri bichloridi.... gr. i. 
™} Potassi iodidis.. (72. .%. 3 iv. 
.S ) Ferri et ammon. citr..... Zi, 
in| “Acyhibe haa SiGe . oe 
® (Tinct. nucis vomice..... 3 ij. 
5S )Tinct. cinchon. co., ad... 3 ilj. 
Mix No. 1 and No. 2 at time of dispens- 
ing, and label shake. 
Dose, 3i. t. i. d. 
Hamilton’s Tonic. 
R. Strychnie sulph........ . gr. viij. 
Cinchonidie sulph....... Zi. 
Tr. therri/chior. ses ee oe ae 3 vi. 
Syr. zingiberis, 
Acid. phosphoric. dil.... aa % xvi. 


Dose, 1 teaspoonful, t. i. d. 


Vance's Tonic Mixture (Dr. Winston), 


R. Strychnie sulph....... spree 
Quinie sulph............ 3 i. 
Ferri pyrophos........:. 31 
POty PLOM, Jess setareets ens At 
Syr. zingiber., | 
INCLUD Ss 'Falole ste wis vie Wheioteiscets aa %ij. M. 


Dose, one to two teaspoonfuls, t. i. d. 


The following powders are sent to the — 
wards and dispensed in bulk, and measured — 
out to the patient in a small measure equal 
to. about 20 grs. ; 


Pulo. 8S. I. C. 


Re*Sodil bicarbuwe. semaes se 600 parts, 
FDECHO! 2s 08 oc sit ate hes te 1 part. 
CubeDsy. 9226. .c saat eet 300 parts. 
Dose, one measure. M, 


Pulv. P. B. 8. 
R. - Pepsine, 
Bismuth. subnitr., 
Sodii bicarb............. .a@a 100 parts, 
Dose, one measure. 5 


Pule. B. LT. OC. S&. | 


R. Bismuth. subnitr........ 200 parts. 
LPOCAC.io-sivetois epstaystelotatant= 33.“ 
Gubebaas .ci eet, Los 200 << 
Sodiisbicarbtgue.- sees 400 ‘S Mie 
Dose, one measure. 

—————_*-0-e————__ 7 

Is Chloral Hydrate Changed to 
Chloroform ? | 

LIEBREICH, who discovered the soporifie | 


qualities of chloral, assumed that in the | 
blood vessels it was changed by the alkalies | 
into chloroform. This has usually been / 
accepted as the chemical explanation of its | 
physiological action. This theory has, 
however, been controverted by Tanret. He | 
has shown that if a solution of chloral | 
hydrate is mixed with an alkaline solution 
of permanganate of potash, the liquid is 
decolorized and manganic oxide is precipl- | 
tated. If the quantity employed be con- | 
siderable and the temperature kept from | 
rising above 104° Fah., the reaction is slow 

and the filtered liquid will be found to con- — 
tain chloride, carbonate, and formate of | 
potassium. The gas evolved is carbonic | 
oxide. Similar reaction can be effectedin | 
very dilute solutions, and takes place even | 
with borax. It is therefore suggested by 
Mr. Tanret that hydrate of chloral is de- 
composed in the blood. conformably to his 
experiments, but that the carbonic oxide 
which is set free displaces oxygen, and 
effects are produced analogous to those 
observed in cases of poisoning by this 
gas. 


— 7 
Oxygen, Medicinally. 


Tus is by no means a new remedy, or 
rather it was proposed as a therapeutical 
agent as long ago as the youth of Sit 
Humphry Davy, and Dr. Beddoes his 
senior. Dr. B. W. Richardson, in a recent 
lecture throws some new light on its physt 
ological action when inhaled. He says: 

Therapeutically, the positive place of 
oxygen is, first, as an antispasmodic. For 
excesses of activity of nervous action, lead- 
ing to what are called spasmodic or tetamie 
conditions of body, oxygen is a positive | 
remedy. It may not of necessity be im 
every such case a powerful or instant — 
remedy, but whether it be powerful or not, | 
the positive direction of its action as am | 
antispasmodic is definite. 

In this therapeutical point of view, OXY- 
gen raised in temperature to 75° or 80° F. 
combines admirably with other volatile — 
antispasmodic remedies, and with none 80 — 
well and effectively as with vapor of the — 
nitrite of amyl. In acute spasmodic 
asthma, when there is little excess of se 


a i 
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cretion in the bronchial tubes, that is to 

say, when the obstruction to breathing is | 

purely from spasm, the inhalation of amyl 

nitrite in an atmosphere of warm oxygen 

is the most immediate of reliefs I have 

ever witnessed. The difficulty of adminis- 

tration is all, indeed, that stands in the 
_ way of the general adoption of this plan. 
To apply the remedies in combination, a 
bottle of compressed oxygen or a large 
reservoir of gas must be at hand; an inter- 
mediate bag for the holding of the gas 
ready for its respiration is next required; 
the escape tube from the bag has to be 
_ eonnected with the nitrite inhaler; and 
_ finally, unless it be summer weather, the 
_ temperature of the gas has to be artificially 
raised to the necessary degree, which must 
not be less than that of summer heat. 

In addition to its action as an antispas- 
modic, oxygen at a raised temperature is 
an eliminative, and that for the same rea- 
| son as it is a relaxant. We have here 

again, in this fact, a positive therapeutical 
| indication for its use. In extreme spas- 
_ modic diseases—in tetanus, for example— 
_ where we want to reduce spasmodic action 

and at the same time to eliminate freely, 
the use of oxygen stands out in the most 
perfect order. Some years ago Sir James 
' Paget treated an extreme case of acute 
' tetanus, in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, by 
' subjecting the sufferer for several days to 
the inhalation of oxygen gas. With the 
spirit, kindness, and thoughtful consider- 
ation which never desert Sir James Paget, 
| he was good enough to remember that the 
therapeutical observations then being car- 
ried out would be specially interesting to 
one who was making the action of oxygen 
a subject of experimental research. He 
therefore invited me to visit the patient 
with him, which I did. The tetanic par- 
oxysms at the time of my visit were sub- 
siding, and the man expressed himself as 
greatly relieved. The most remarkable 
feature of his case, after the fact of the 
relaxation of the spasm, was the elimina- 
tion that was in progress. The man was 
literally bathed in perspiration, and had, I 
learned, been so for many hours. The 
‘surrounding temperature was very high, 
and the oxygen, true to its course in that 
condition, was acting most usefully. It 
was not only relaxing the muscular fibre, 
but was causing profuse elimination. In 
this case the administration of the gas in 
‘an ordinary ward of the hospital was a 
troublesome and imperfect process. In 
‘order to make such administration easy, 


‘precise, and perfect, there ought to be in|’ 


every hospital one or two inhaling rooms, 
» in which the patient could breathe, with- 
‘out the impediment of an inhaler, any 
atmosphere the physician or the surgeon 
| might wish to prescribe, and at any tem- 
perature he might think most desirable. 
——_—_- 


Novel Theories about Phosphorus and 
Yellow Fever. 
_ Mucu has been written of late in regard 
| to these topics. How should phosphorus 
, be administered? how is it absorbed? etc., 
are favorite themes with more than one 
, writer, and, from all appearances, it is 
| likely that the subject is not yet exhausted. 
Yellow fever, on the other hand, has per- 
force attracted considerable attention, and 
has been the object of volumes of com- 
, ments. But we believe the two have not 
| been yet linked together in the relation of 
cause and effect. A writer in the Louis- 
ville Medical News now thinks that phos- 
phorus combined with malaria is the cause of 
yellow fever. We apprehend, however, 
_ that his phosphorus is somewhat different 
| from the element with which chemists are 
familiar. He says: 

“Phosphorus is well known to exist in 
the sea of southern zones, is dashed upon 
| decks of ships, and can be seen there at 
night, and consists of myriads of animal- 
cules carried by it. It exists among the 
isles of the Antilles, from whence yellow 
fever is said to come. Phosphorus exists 
on logs undergoing decay in the woods of 
the Mississippi Valley, and can be seen al- 
most any night on the new grounds here in 
Arkansas called deadenings. It is very 
‘abundant. It is seen in the swamps where 
' the water has gradually left the surface, 

thus exposing it by night, and is familiarly 
known here as fox-fire. In the cesspools 


| of cities and towns it exists, and has been | 


manufactured from them. We know what 
malaria is. We say malaria poisons in de- 
grees, giving grades of effect; but what is 
the poison? Animalcules conveying the 
poison? Yes; but what is it? I say, for 
yellow fever, it is phosphorus. Can ani- 
malcules carry it? Yes; the lightning-bug 
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carries it. Myriads of lesser insects carry 
it in the sea, and lesser still, the malaria 
animalcule carries it. 

‘‘Further, what is a case of yellow fever? 
It is poisoning. Take a case of poisoning 
by phosphorus. We have depression of 
the heart’s action, a high internal tem- 
perature, a slow pulse; the tongue and 
mouth are identical with yellow fever; the 
stomach is exceedingly irritable (gastritis 
it is called); jaundice follows; the urine is 
similar; the black vomit has been seen in 
the disease. Has any treatment reached 
it save an antidotal one? I have acted 
upon it, and have had it to succeed with 
startling success in the few cases I have 
had here and in this vicinity.” 

CS eh 


Diphtheria and Chlorine Water. 


Dr. WASHBURN, of Rensselaer, Indiana, 
has written a letter to the Med. and Surg. 
Reporter of Philadelphia, strongly recom- 
mending chlorine for this affection. He 
says: 

“‘T have used chlorine water since the 
summer of 1872, and would not exchange 
it for any other single remedy that I have 
ever used or seen used. I cannot claim 
that it will cure every case, and yet I 
might, were I to make my diagnosis in 
accordance with my success, as some do. 
In that case I would call all fatal cases 
membranous croup, croup and diphtheria, 
or malignant tonsillitis. 

‘‘T am certain that I do not know any 
remedy that will cure every case of diph- 
theria. The following is the formula I use 
in the preparation of chlorine water : 


R. Chlorate of potassium...gr. xx. 
Hydrochloric acid..... nil ee. 
Water..... EBERSOLE Z iv. M. 

Prepared as follows: pulverize the pot- 
ash and put in a dry vial, then add the 
acid, corking the vial, to retain the chlo- 
rine set free by the reaction. After that 
has ceased, add an ounce or two of the 
water, agitate until all the chlorine is dis- 
solved in the water, then add water to 
make it the desired strength. Dose, tea- 
spoonful every two or three hours, as 
required. 

‘Tt ought to be of a green color, and it 
will lose that if not kept in a dark colored 
bottle, wrapped in colored paper, or kept 
in a dark place. The medicine ought to 
He freshly prepared every second or third 

ay.” 

—______#e—____ 


Salicylate of Soda in Acute 
Rheumatism. 


Dr. Buackwoop, of Philadelphia, writes 
to the Medical Record the following cor- 
recting statement. It is corroborative of 
a thousand similar reports. He says: 

‘Tn arecent number of your journal Pro- 
fessor Stillé makes the remarkable assertion 
that ‘no treatment was ever invented that 
stopped a case of articular rheumatism,’ and 
that therefore the cure may be abandoned 
‘to nature, aided by palliatives.’ Had 
this statement been enunciated thirty years 
ago, little would have been thought of it; 
at this day a good deal will not only be 
thought about it, but probably written on 
the subject. My attention was early drawn 
to this painful affection from its prevalence 
in my own family; and the plan of leaving 
the cure to nature in a second attack, by 
the skilful physician who then attended 
our family, resulted in the death of the 
patient from endocarditis. Having shortly 
after the time alluded to engaged in prac- 
tice myself, I treated another member of 
my family suffering with an extremely 
acute attack, and succeeded in decidedly 
shortening the period of his confinement 
to bed. The plan then in vogue—now 
nearly twenty years since—was crude as 
compared with the facilities we now pos- 
sess, yet notable success always ensued in 
all cases promptly and thoroughly treated. 
The fact that various methods were urged 
by different authorities did not at that 
time militate against their value, for rhen- 
matism, as any other disease, may be re- 
lieved or cured by more than one plan of 
treatment. After seeing a fair amount of 
rheumatic fever during nine years of my 
army life, I came back to this city in time to 
find the second case referred to convalesc- 
ing froma bad attack which lasted thirty- 
seven days under ‘expectant’ treatment 
in the hands of a well known Walnut 
street practitioner. The next attack set in 
with violent symptoms, intense pain in all 
the articulations of the lower extremities, 
and in nearly all those of the upper ex- 


tremities. I saw him twenty-four hours | 


after taking to bed—his temperature 102,°,°, 
rapidly mounting to 104° before remedies 
could be thoroughly applied. There is no 
necessity for going into the daily symp: 
toms; so much has already been published 
concerning salicylic acid as to make repe 
tition useless. Suflice it to say that, under 
twenty-grain doses of salicylate of sodium, 
in forty-eight hours the temperature was 
reduced to the normal point, the pain was 
gone, the inflamed joints were free from 
swelling, not productive of agony when 
handled, and the patient—who was anxious 
to return to his business aS soon as pos- 
sible—was out of the house in seven days. 
More than that, he has never since then 
(1875) had a touch of his old enemy. This 
case is one out of many, and with uniform 
success in upward of a hundred cases since 
that time. Much as I respect the opinions 
of the distinguished professor, I cannot 
help differing decidedly and strongly from 
his statement. The experience of physi- 
cians in many thousand cases has proved 
the value beyond question of the salicy 
lates, and in closing I do not hesitate to 
say that in the salts mentioned we possess 
against rheumatism as decided a specific, 
and more so, than we do in quinia against 
the so called malarial fevers.” 


oe 
Eczema of the Head. 


Dr. BuLKLEY of this city presented the 
following case at his clinic: When you 
first saw this man it was a case of acute 
erythematous eczema (eczema rubrum), and 
in some portions the eruption, you remem- 
ber, was very moist. It was greatly aggra- 
vated just behind the ears, and the ears 
themselves were stiff and in a state of 
fixation, appearing almost as if they would 
break off if handled. Now, on the con- 
trary, the moisture has entirely left the 
eruption, which has dried up to a great 
extent, and the ears are perfectly supple 
and movable. Heis taking what is known 
in my clinic as Startin’s mixture, of sul- 
phate of magnesia and iron, after the fol- 
lowing formula : 


R. Magnes. sulphat...... Bi: 
‘Merri sulphitsscmes. 2 38s. 
Acidi sulph., dil..... 3 ij. 
Infus. quassi...... a5 Viljo M 


Sig.—Take two teaspoonfuls after eat- 
ing, in water, through a tube. Locally he 
at first found most relief from oxide of 
zinc ointment (3 j.- 3 j.); he now is rapidly 
improving under that of tannin (3 j.- 3 j.) 

0-9 


Bromide of Ethyl in Neuralgia and 
Sleeplessness. 


WINCKEL and Fiedler (Allg. Med. Cent. 
Zig.) say that this preparation, the proper- 
ties of which are similar to those of chlo- 
ride of ethyl, was first used in France in 
cases of carcinoma with neuralgia and sleep- 
lessness, Dr. Winckel observed good results 
from its use in neuralgia, of myoma and be- 
ginning epthelioma. The hypnotic effect 
was unmistakable. The dose of bromide 
of ethyl is 10 to 15 to 20 drops in water 
before going to bed. It is easily taken. 
Dr. Fiedler adds that he has used this sub- 
stance in eight cases of marked insomnia, 
having given it in the doses just mentioned. 
Two of the patients who had long suffered 
from sleeplessness slept well afterwards. 
The number is, of course, too small, ex- 
cepting as it seems to invite further trial 
of the remedy.—Phila. Med. Times. 


——_-—_e- e —__—_ 
Surgical Treatment of Anasarca. 


Dr. H. A. WIcKERs writes to the Lancet : 
The treatment of anasarca, whether car- 
diac or renal in its origin, after ordinary 
therapeutic measures have failed, is in 
most instances very unsatisfactory. If the 
patient be let alone, after a time he gets 
water-logged and dies; incisions nearly 
always lead to sloughing ; and other plans 
of treatment, such as drainage, tubes, etc., 
have proved scarcely less unsuccessful. 

The following method has been in use 
for several months at Charing-cross Hospi- 
tal, where it has been employed in some 
forty or fifty cases; it is readily carried 
out, gives great relief to the patient, and 
has never been followed by ulceration, 
sloughing, or inflammation. 

The legs having been well oiled, and a 
mackintosh sheet placed under them, about 
twenty or thirty punctures are rapidly 
made in their sides with a stout needle o1 
hare-lip pin; some sponges which have 
been well wrung out in a saturated, watery 
solution of salicylic acid, are now placed 
against the punctures so as to absorb the 
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fluid as it transudes; these sponges as they 
become filled are squeezed out, and again 
passed through a solution of salicylic acid 
before being replaced against the patient’s 
skin. In this manner renewals may be 
required about every two or three hours; 
and four or five pints of fluid may be 
drained away during the first day, the 
whole process being possibly completed in 
four or five days, at the end of which time 
the punctures are usually healed. By the 
use of salicylic acid decomposition of the 
dropsical fluid does not occur, the sponges 
are kept free from fetor, the skin is no 
irritated, and cutaneous inflammations of a 
low type are entirely prevented. 


What to Do in Cases of Diphtheria. 


In the first place, as diphtheria is a con- 
tagious disease, and under certain circum- 
stances not entirely known, very highly so, 
itis important that all practical means 
should be taken to separate the sick from 
the well. Asitis also infectious, woolen 
clothes, carpets, curtains, hangings, etc., 
should be avoided in the sick room, and 
only such materials used as can be readily 
washed. 

All clothes, when removed from the pa- 
tient, should be at once placed in hot wa- 
ter. Pocket handkerchiefs should be laid 
aside, and in their stead soft pieces of 
linen or cotton cloth should be used, and 
at once burned. 

Disinfectants should always be placed 
in the vessel containing the expectoration, 
and may be used somewhat freely in the 
sick room; those being especially useful 
which destroy bad odors without causing 
others (nitrate of lead,.chloride of zinc, 
etc.). Inschools there should be especial 
supervision, as the disease is often so mild 
in its early stages as not to attract common 
attention; and no child should be allowed 
to attend school from an infected house, 
until allowed to do so by a competent phy- 
sician. In the case of young children, all 
reasonable care should be taken to pre- 
vent undue exposure to the cold. 

Pure water for drinking should be used, 
avoiding contaminated sources of supply; 
ventilation should be insisted upon, and 
local drainage must be carefully attended 
to. Privies and cesspools, where they ex- 
ist, should be frequently emptied and dis- 
infected; slop water should not be allowed 
to soak into the surface of the ground near 
dwelling houses, and the cellars should be 
kept dry and sweet. In cities, especially 
in tidal districts, basins, baths, etc., as now 
connected with drains, should never com} 
municate directly with sleeping rooms. 

In all cases of diphtheria fully as great 
care should be taken in disinfecting the 
sick room, after use, as in scarlet fever. 
After a death from diphtheria the clothing 
disused should be burned or exposed to 
nearly or quite a heat of boiling water; the 
body should be placed as early as practi- 
cable in the coffin, with disinfectants, and 
the coffin should be tightly closed. Chil 
dren, at least, and better adults also in most 
cases, should not attend a funeral from a 
house in which a death from diphtheria 
has occurred. But with suitable precau- 
tions, it is not necessary that the funeral 
should be private, provided the corpse be 
not in any way exposed. 

Although it is not at present possible to 
remove at once all sources of epidemic dis- 
ease, yet the frequent visitation of such 
disease, and especially its continued pre- 
valence, may be taken as sufficient evi- 
dence of insanitary surroundings, and of 
sources of sickness to a certain extent pre- 
ventable. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
no amount of artificial ‘‘ disinfection” can 
ever take the place of pure air, good wa- 
ter, and proper drainage, which cannot be 
gained ,without prompt and efficient re- 
moval of all ‘filth, whether from slaughter 
houses, etc., public buildings, crowded 
tenements, or private residences.—From 
the Massachusetis State Board of Health. 


—————_e9-¢————— 
Intense Heat. 


By concentrating the electricity from a 
13 horse power machine into the space of 
half an inch by enclosing carbon points in 
a block of lime, Mr. Edison claims to have 
produced the highest temperature ever 
reached by artificial means. When dropped 
into the flame, pieces of iridium, one of the 
most refractory of metals, volatilized im- 
mediately. A small screw driver passed 
across the flame would be cut in two, the 
part touched by the heat melting instantly. 
Even parts of the lime crucible fused 
under the intense heat, 


i 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Scientific and Useful Brevities. 
BY G. DUBELLE, PH.D. 


Teeth Set on Edae. — All acid foods, 
drinks, medicines, tooth washes, and pow- 
ders are very injurious to the teeth. Ifa 
tooth is put in cider, vinegar, lemon juice 
or tartaric acid, in a few hours the enamel 
will be completely destroyed, so that it 
can be removed by the finger nail as if it 
were chalk. Most have experienced what 
is commonly called teeth set on edge. The 
explanation of it is, that the acid of the 
fruit that has been eaten has so softened 
the enamel of the tooth that the least press- 
ure is felt by the exceedingly smal] nerves 
which pervade the thin membrane which 
connects the enamel] and the bony part of 
the tooth. Such an effect cannot be pro- 
duced without injuring the enamel. True, 
it will become hard again when the acid 
has been removed by the fluids of the 
mouth, just as an egg shell that has been 
softened in this way becomes hard again 
by being put in water. When the effect 
of sour fruit on the teeth subsides they 
feel as well as ever, but they are not as 
well; and the oftener it is repeated, the 
sooner the disastrous consequences are 
manifested. 


Indigestion in Children.—Slight derange- 
ment of the digestive or other functions is 
often sufficient to occasion temporary de- 
lirium in children, beginning during sleep 
and prolonged after waking. The suffer- 
ing is great, and the condition an alarming 
one to parents and friends. The mental 
excitement is so intense as to resist impres- 
sions from without to an extraordinary 
degree. It is here that the associations of 
smell can be used more effectively than any 
other to break up the morbid train. A 
good whiff of cologne almost always brings 
the little sufferer back to its ordinary 
world, or a little ammonia may be used. 
But an odor which is agreeable is probably 
more effective than one which is merely 
pungent. It is a common observation, 
that mental associations are awakened by 
odors more than by the impressions of any 
other sense. In the case of nightmare, the 
strong familiar smell seems to break up the 
train of abnormal] mental excitement. 


Sure Antidote to Poison. —If a person 
swallows any poison whatever, or has 
fallen into convulsions from having oyer- 
loaded the stomach, an instantaneous 
remedy, most efficient and applicable in a 
large number of cases, is a heaping tea- 
spoonful of common salt, and as much 
ground mustard, stirred rapidly in a tea- 
cupful of water, warm or cold, and swal- 
lowed instantly. It is scarcely down 
before it begins to come up, bringing with 
it the remaining contents of the stomach; 
and lest there be any remnant of the poison, 
however small, let the white of an egg or 
a teaspoonful of strong coffee be swallowed 
as soon as the stomach is quiet, because 
these very common articles nullify a larger 
amount of virulent poisons than any medi- 
cines. 


Wine Coloring.—The coloring of wine 
with fuchsine is at present very common. 
A simple way of detecting the fraud is as 
follows. The process is founded on the 
well known property possessed by animal 
substances of absorbing aniline dyes readily 
and retentively. It is merely necessary to 
leave immersed for about two hours in a 
wineglassful of the suspected liquid, a 
small strip of new, colorless flannel, about 
one inch long and a quarter of an inch 
broad, and then to wash the strip thor- 
oughly in water. If the wine contains 
ary magenta, and not otherwise, the flan- 
nel will be dyed pink. I hope that this 
very simple test may be the means of 
excluding, from our market at least, what 
can only be described as bad red ink. 


Lime Juice.—One result of the discus- 
sions as to the difficulty of carrying lime 
juice in Arctic expeditions during periods 
of intense cold, owing to its own weight 
and bulk, and the weight of fuel said to be 
required to melt it, has been to cause cer- 
tain experiments to be instituted as to the 
best means of concentrating it and dimin- 
ishing its bulk and weight. This is proved 
to be exceedingly easy. Thus it has been 
found practicable to make lozenges, two 
of which represent the solid constituents 
of an ounce of lime juice mixed with sugar, 
and which are both portable and extremely 
palatable. Moreover, it has been found 
that lime juice may be concentrated to 
one-tenth of its bulk very easily, and forti- 
fied with a ration of rum so as to occupy 
very little space indeed. This combina- 


tion of rum with lime juice is also agreeable 
to the palate, and can hardly be frozen at 
the lowest temperatures. 


Action of Ood Liver Oil in Disease.—Cod 
liver oi] has an acid reaction, and contains, 
in addition to the fatty glycerides, free 


| fatty acids—oleic, stearic, and palmitic— 


the quantities of which vary in the differ- 
ent kinds of oil, but amount in the clear 
variety to about five per cent., and no 
biliary matters are present in the oil. Its 
value depends on the presence of the free 
fatty acids, since the absorption of fats is 
preceded, to a certain extent at least, by 
their disintegration into glycerine and fatty 
acids; and as the latter are introduced in 
cod liver oil in their free condition, and 
thus easily unite with the alkalies of. the 
intestinal juices to form soluble and easily 
absorbed shapes and combinations, a part 
of the digestive work is spared, which is 
of importance for weak persons with de- 
ficient power of producing the gastric 
juices. 


The Pulse in Health and Disease.—Every 
person should know how to ascertain the 
state of the pulse in health, and then by 
comparing it with what it is when he is 
ailing, he may have some idea of the 
urgency of his case. Parents should know 
the healthy pulse of each child, since now 
and then a person is born with a peculiarly 
slow or fast pulse, and the very case in 
hand may be of such peculiarity. An 
infant’s pulse is 140; a child of seven, 
about 89; and from twenty to sixty years, 
it is 70 beats a minute, declining to 60 at 
fourscore. At sixty, if the pulse always 
exceeds 70, there is a disease; the machine 
working itself out, there is fever or inflam 
mation somewhere, and the body is feeding 
on itself, as in consumption, when the 
pulse is quick. 


Salt and Woodwork. —It is a curious 
fact that in the salt mines of Poland and 
Hungary the galleries are supported by 
wooden piilars, which are found to last 
unimpaired for ages, in consequence of 
being impregnated with the salt, while 
pillars of brick and stone used for the same 
purpose crumble away in a short time by 
the decay of their mortar. It is also found 
that wooden piles driven into the mud of 
salt flats and marshes last for an unlimited 
time, and are used for the foundation of 
brick and stone edifices; and the practice 
of docking timber after it has been sea- 
soned by immersing it for some time in sea 
water, is generally adinitted to be promotive 
of its durability. There are some experi- 
ments which appear to show that, even 
after the dry rot has commenced, immer- 
sion in salt water effectually checks its 
progress and preserves the remainder of 
the timber. 


Germination of Ancient Seed.—An inter- 
esting observation, referring to the power 
of germination in seed which is hundreds 
and even thousands of years old, is said to 
have been made by Professor Hendreich 
of Greece. In the silver mines in Laurium 
only the slags left by the ancient Greeks 
are at present worked, in order to gain by 
an improved modern method silver still left 
in that dross. This refuse ore is probably 
about two thousand years old. Among it 
the seeds ofa species of glaucium or poppy 
were found, which had slept in the dark 
ness of the earth during all that time. 
After a little while, when the slags were 
brought up and worked off at the melting 
ovens, there suddenly arose a crop of 
glaucium plants. with a beautiful yellow 
flower, of a kind unknown in modern 
botany, but described by Pliny and others 
as a common flower in ancient Greece. 


Treatment of New Wooden Utensils.— 
Wooden vessels for containing articles of 
food, wine, etc., also wooden vessels for 
culinary purposes, can be rendered fit for 
immediate use by the removal of the un- 
pleasant extractive matters by treatment 
with a solution of washing soda. Thus, 
an ordinary barrel should be filled half full 
of water, and a solution of about two 
pounds of soda in as much water as will 
dissolve it, poured in, then headed, and the 
liquids thoroughly mixed by shaking the 
barrel, which should then be filled to the 
bung with water and allowed to remain for 
twelve to fourteen hours ; then after with- 
drawing the discolored liquid, it should be 
well rinsed and filled with pure water, and 
allowed to remain a few hours more, when 
it will be fit for use. Other wooden uten- 
sils may be similarly treated 


To Get Leeches to Fasten.—The animals 
are put in a vessel half filled with cold 
water. The part of the body which is to 


receive them is carefully moistened with 
hot water, and the glass is quickly applied 
totheskin. Theleeches attach themselves 
with surprising rapidity, and it appears to 
the patient as though he had only a single 
bite. When all the animals have bitten 
the glass is removed with care, so as to 
wet the patient as little as possible; the 
water escaping is received with a sponge 
or cloth. If the part which is to be attacked 
by the leeches is very limited, there should 
be placed over the glass a piece of strong 
paper, with a hole in it of the dimensions 
to correspond. 


Sulphide of Conper.—tin the excavations 
made by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, in 
Asia Minor, over what he supposes to have 
been the site of ancient Troy, he discovered 
lumps of blue metallic substance lying 
near the copper shields which were dug up. 
An analysis shows them to be sulphide of 
copper. It is conjectured that they are 
identical with the material mentioned by 
Homer as being used by the Trojan heroes 
for the ornamentation of their shields and 
dwellings. According to some authorities, 
there was a certain spring at Corinth in 
which the smiths of that city used to 
plunge copper in order to color it, and this 
affords ground for the supposition that the 
spring contained sulphur, and by the means 
of the bath a coating of sulphide of copper 
was formed upon the surface of the metal. 


Infants Feeding Bottles.—Attention has 
been lately drawn to the exceedingly rep 
rehensible practice of feeding infants from 
bottles furnished with India-rubber tubes. 
These tubes become coated with particles 
of decomposing and fermenting milk, and 
hence cause grave mischief; they should, 
therefore, never be used more than once, 
and then thrown away. The vulcanized 
rubber is, however, dangerous when new, 
as metallic compounds are used in its prep- 
aration. The best kind of bottle is one 
with a glass nozzle, with a black rubber 
cap; this can be removed. turned inside 
out over the finger, and cleansed by thor- 
ough rubbing with salt after each use. 


New Disinfectant.—We have been long 
in search of an agent capable of purifying 
the hands after post-mortem examinations, 
and for the use of persons in attendance 
upon the subjects of infectious diseases. I 
have found that a most effectual disinfec- 
tant is produced by the mixture of a 
drachm of ethereal solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen—erroneously called ozonic ether 
—with an ounce of salicylic toilet vinegar, 
for the purpose of disinfecting hands after 
attending on persons suffering from puer- 
peral fever or other infectious diseases. 
After well washing and drying them, the 
disinfectant should be well rubbed in. 


Gold Bath.—The bath usually employed 
for imparting the color of fine gold to 
jewelry and coins, consists chiefly of an 
alkaline nitrate and common salt, to which 
is added an acid sulphate like alum, so 
that a dilute aqua regia is produced. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to substitute 
dilute aqua regia, but without success. By 
using a solution of one gramme of bromine 
and twenty-five grammes calcic bromide, 
or thirty grammes of potassic bromide in 
one litre of water, this object is accom 
plished. The articles are left in the bath 
from three to five minutes, then rinsed 
with water. Alloys of silver and gold 
should be rinsed with a solution of sodic 
hyposulphite. 

—0-@ 


The Ventilation of Bedrooms. 


ALTHOUGH the blood-circulation is Jess 
active during sleep than when awake, it is of 
considerable importance to health that bed- 
roomsshould be wellventilated. The sleeper, 
like a bed-ridden person, is entirely depend- 
ent upon the atmosphere supplied to him 
for the means of carrying on the chemical 
purification and nutrition of his body. He 
must breathe the air that surrounds him, 
and he does this for a lengthy portion of 
each period of twenty four hours, although 
it is probable that in a large majority of 
cases the atmosphere has become so de- 
teriorated by the expiration of carbon and 
the emanations from the body generally, 
that if the senses were on the alert some 
change would be sought as a mere matter 
of preference When a person places 
himself ina condition to take in @W air, 
without being able to exercise any control 
over its delivery, he ought to make sure 
that the supply will be adequate, not mere- 
ly for the maintenance of life, but for the 
preservation of health. If aman were to 
deliberately shut himself for six or eight 
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hours daily in a stuffy room, with closed 
doors and windows (the doors not being 

opened even to change the air during the 

period of incarceration), and were then to 

complain of headache and debility, he 

would be justly told that his own want of 
intelligent foresight was the cause of his 
suffering. Nevertheless, this is what the 

great mass of people do every night of their 
lives with no thought of their imprudence, 

There are few bedrooms in which it is per- 

fectly safe to pass the night without some- 

thing more than ordinary precautions to 

secure an inflow of fresh air. Every sleep- 

ing-apartment should, of course, have a 
fireplace with an open chimney, and in 

cold weather it is well if the grate contains 

a small fire, at least enough to create an up- 
cast current and carry off the vitiated air of 
the room. In all such cases, however, 

when a fire is used it is necessary to see 
that the air drawn into the room comes 
from the outside of the house. By a facile 
mistake it is possible to place the occupant 
of a bedroom with a fire in a closed house 

in a direct current of foul air drawn from | 
all parts of the establishment. Summer 
and winter, with or without the use of 
fires, it is well to have a free ingress for 
pure air. This should be the ventila- 

tor’s first concern. Foul air will find an 
exit if pure air is admitted in sufficient 

quantity, but it is not certain pure air will 
be drawn in if the impure is drawn away, 

So far assleeping rooms are concerned, it 

is wise to let in air from without. The 

aim must be to accomplish the object with-. 
out causing a great fall of temperature or a 

draught. The windows may be drawn 

down an inch or two at the top with advan- 

tage, and a fold of musiin will form a 

“ventilator” to take off the feeling of 
draught.—Londun Lanect. 


A Acie 1B: 
Wheys. | 


Common.—I. 1,500 parts milk, heat to | 
boiling, and add 15 parts vinegar. Strain. | 

II. 1,500 parts milk and 134 parts tarta- | 
ric acid. 

Sour Whey.—1,500 parts milk and 15 
parts cream of tartar. 
Effervescing Whey.—1,000 parts common 

whey are poured into a bottle containing 7 
parts bicarbonate of sodium and 5 3-10 
parts tartaric acid in crystals. Cork and put | 
in a cool place. 
Ferrated Whey.—700 parts milk and 84% | 
parts solution of acetate of iron; or, dis- | 
solve in common whey 500 parts, 114 parts | 
citrate of iron and ammonia. | 


Mustard Whey.—1,500 parts milk are 
heated with 75 parts ground black mustard | 
till coagulated. Strain. f 


Tamarind Whey.—1,400 parts milk, heat | 
till boiling. Add 40 parts tamarind pulp, | 
diluted with 40 parts hot water. Strain © 
when cold. 

Alum Whey.—1,000 parts milk and 10- 
parts alum. 

Wine Whey.—1,000 parts milk and 250 
parts hock. ] 

Vitriolated Whey.—1,400 parts milk and — 
314 parts diluted sulphuric acid. 


Improved Formula for Pennes’ Salt.— 
Washing soda 300 parts, oil of rosemary 2 
parts, oil of thyme 2 parts. For one 
bath. f 


Tincture of Madder.—Madder 1 part, | 
alcohol (66%) 5 parts. Can be used to de- 
tect cotton in linen fabric. Cotton is dyed | 
yellow, linen orange red. ] 


———_—-#-> eo —______ 
Bleaching Feathers. 


MM. Vriou and Duflot have made known | 
a new process of bleaching applicable to 
the decoloration of ostrich and other deli. 
cate feathers which enter into the manu- | 
facture of ornaments for ladies. Accord- | 
ing to Viol and Duflot. feathers dipped — 
into a liquid hydrocarbon, such as oil of 
turpentine, mint, or thyme, become — 
bleached under the subsequent action of 
light and heat. The process is as follows: 
The feathers to be bleached are placed in 
glass vessels filled with one of the above © 
mentioned liquids, and exposed as much ~ 
as possible to the light of day, and ata | 
constant temperature of 380° C. At the 
end of two or three weeks the decolora- 
tion will be found completed, and it only 
remains to air the feathers, dry them, and — 
finally to prepare them for use in the usual 
way. 
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New Uses for the Banana. 


THE banana, say Messrs. Marcano and 
Muntz, in the Répertotre de Pharmacie, is 
one of the most common alimentary pro- 
ducts of equatorial countries. The atten- 
tion of Humboldt was particularly attract- 
ed to this fruit, and Boussingault investi 
gated its chemical composition, the import- 
ance of its cultivation, the conditions of 
its growth, and the various forms in which 
it is employed. ; 

One of the writers of this paper has been 
able to see the production of the banana in 
Venezuela, and to trace its development in 
that country during the last few years. 
Indeed, the banana tree, besides its natural 
propagation in vast tracts of land, and its 
cultivation for the sake of its fruit, has re- 
cently been found appropriate to new uses. 
Boussingault had already pointed out the 
property possessed by the tree of keeping 
the surrounding soil moist in a country 
sometimes deprived of rain for months 
together. This has been taken advantage 
of to afford shade and moisture to the 
coffee tree, the cultivation of which has 
therefore been greatly increased. The pro- 
duction of coffee in Venezuela was, in 
1876, according to official statistics, equal 
to thirty-eight million of kilogrammes 
(about 38,000 tons). 

Hence the banana tree tends to multiply 
more and more, and as the native popula- 
tion can consume but a small portion of 
the fruit produced, attention was called to 
some way of disposing of thesurplus. In 
the last Universal Exposition were seen the 
results of some attempts made in that 
direction. Among these were banana flour 
made by drying and powdering the fruit 
before maturity, and banana brandy ob- 
tained by distilling the mature fruit after 
fermentation. 

The banana flour in the Venezuelan sec- 
tion was of a grey color, and imperfectly 
pulverized. By sifting, nearly pure starch 
could be separated. Chemical analysis 
showed it to have the following composi- 
tion: 
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This flour appears to keep well; in Ven- 
( ezuela a sort of bread is made from it by 
| kneading it with water, and baking the 
dough on heated metallic plates. It must 


| be observed that the product is essentially 
) astarchy aliment; it would be difficult to 


find another containing so small a propor- 


_ tion of nitrogen for the quantity of starch; 
it therefore requires to be complemented 
| with animal food. 


Banana brandy, even from the first dis- 
tillation, has a pleasant taste and smell, 


| Tecalling that of the fruit. It contains 52 


» per cent. of alcohol. The ripe fruit under- 


oes alcoholic fermentation of itself, that 
_1s,without the addition of yeast. One hun- 
‘dred parts of the pulp of the ripe fruit 
_Were found to contain 8°5 of cane sugar, 
+} 6°4 of inverse or fruit sugar, and 3°3 of 
/starch. Another fruit, not fully ripe, 
/ contained in one hundred parts 10-0 of 
| cane sugar and 3°6 of fruit sugar. 
| Hence it is seen that the proportion of 
sugar present in the ripe banana is consid- 
erable; and since to extract the cane sugar 
Scarcely appears practicable, it is easily 
understood that attempts should have been 
made to utilize the abundance of saccha- 
\Tine matters to produce alcohol. 
__ It is well to add that the price of the 
| banana in the place where it grows, estima- 
ited by Boussingault, at the time of his 
travels, at about ten cents a cwt., would 
‘ow be reduced to the cost of gathering, 
ut least in many sections of the country. 
As two ewt. of the fruit produces about 
en quarts of alcohol of 96 degrees, banana 
mandy may be destined to play as impor- 
ant a part in economy as the alcohol of 
, he sugar cane. 
———_e-e—_____ 
A Vegetable Green for Confectioners. 
From the grains of raw coffee there may 
le extracted a beautiful green coloring 
aatter adapted to all the purposes of the 
ook and confectioner, and which will un- 


So 


oubtedly prove of great value as a com-! aes sS 
lercial product, inasmuch as the number | + By M. Boussingault in the Comptes Rendus. 


of green colors suitable for such uses, and 
which are not poisonous, is very limited. 
The coloring matter is obtained in the fol- 
lowing way: The coffee grains are crushed 
and the oil’is extracted by means of ether; 
they are then dried and agitated with the 
white of eggs, so as to form a sort of paste, 
and the latter is exposed for several days 
to the air. The presence of the white of 
eggs then determines the appearance of an 
emerald green. A simpler process is to 
merely moisten the crushed and desiccated 
coffee berries with water, expose them 
three or four days tothe air, and extract 
the coloring matter by means of alcohol. 
eee 


Composition of- the Milk of the Cow 
Tree.* 


BROSIMUM GALACTODENDRON. 


AT a recent meeting of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences the author gave some 


information respecting this remarkable 
tree and the liquid which it yields. He 
first made his acquaintance’ with the 


“milk” some years since, whilst engaged 
in making astronomical observations at 
the little town of Maracay, in Venezuela, 
near Lake Taearigua, where the natives 
brought in supplies daily to be consumed 
with coffee or chocolate. He afterwards 
saw the tree growing abundantly in a 
forest mentioned by Humboldt near the 
rapids of Naguanagua, in the neighbor- 
hood of New Valencia. 

The liquid, which is obtained by making 
an incision in the trunk of the tree. is 
white and viscous, having more consist- 
ence than cow’s milk, and a slightly 
acid reaction ; when exposed to the air it 
turns sour and deposits a voluminous 
coagulum of caseous matter. During the 
author’s stay at Maracay he made some 
incomplete experiments with the milk. and 
found in it the following constituents : (1.) 
A fatty substance resembling beeswax, 
fusible at 50° C., partly saponifiable, very 
soluble in ether, slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol. This was probably a mixture of 
several substances, and acquired after 
melting and cooling the appearance of 
virgin wax. It was used to make candles. 
(2.) A nitrogenous substance analogous in 
its fibrous structure to casein, and recall- 
ing the vegetable fibrin observed by Vau- 
quelin in the juice of Carica papaya. (3.) 
Saccharine matters, the nature of which 
was not further determined. (4.) Salts of 
potash, lime and magnesia, including phos- 
phates. The quantity of fixed matters 
were estimated at 40 per cent. of the milk. 

Recently the author has had the oppor- 
tunity of making a more thorough exami- 
nation of some ‘‘milk” sent in bottles to 
the French Exhibition by the Venezuelan 
Government. In 100 parts of extract of 
the milky juice obtained in conditions 
where it had not undergone fermentation, 
were found : 
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Calculated to 100 parts of juice contain- 
ing 42 parts of fixed matter, there were : 


Wax and saponifiable matters... 35-2 

Saccharine and analogous sub- 
stances....... Spe (54 ie es 2: 

Casein and albumen.. xi 

Alkaline earths and phos- 4-0 
DO BtES.. steve c..36 aon 0°5 

Undetermined substances, 1:8 

Water Nesta decctes eaters eats 580 

100°0 


The vegetable approaches cow’s milk in 
its composition, in that it contains a, fatty 
body, saccharine matters, casein, albumen, 
and phosphates. But these substances are 
present in very different proportions ; the 
total amount of fixed substances is three 
times larger than in cow’s milk; in fact 
the vegetable milk is comparable rather to 
cream, as is shown by the following rep- 
resenting an analysis of fresh cream by 
Jeannier : 
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Thus the butter in cream is present in 


nearly the same proportion as the waxy 
matter in the milk of Brosimum galacto- 
dendron. This analogy explains the nutri- 
tive value attributed to the vegetable milk, 
or rather cream, since, according to Claude 
Bernard, fatty matters susceptible of being 
Split up into acids and glycerine are assimi- 
lable. 


ooo 
Compressed Flour. 

A CHEMIST some time since conceived 
the idea of subjecting flour to pressure, for 
the sake of economy of space in packing. 
In order to test its effect on the quality of 
the article, he exposed a quantity of fiour 
to a hydraulic pressure of 300 tons, which 
reduced the volume to a fourth of its origi- 
nal bulk. On examining the flour thus 
pressed, he found its quality in no wise 
impaired. In order to try what effect time 
would have upon it, he packed both pressed 
and unpressed in tin boxes and sealed them 
up. At the end of three months he exam- 
ined both sorts and found that the pressed 
flour had kept better than the unpressed. 
He had a portion of each sort baked into 
bread, and the bread made from the pressed 
flour showed a decided superiority. After 
the lapse of a year he repeated the experi- 
ment, and found that the unpressed flour 
had turned bad, whilst the pressed flour 
was fresh and sweet and made excellent 
bread. 

———ee—_____ 
A Hardy Sugar Cane. 

SEVERAL promising experiments, says 
the Scientific American, have been made 
during the past season with the early 
Amber sugar cane, which is said to thrive 
as far north as Massachusetts and Minne- 
sota. The chemist to one of the largest 
sugar refineries of St. Louis, Mr. Henry 
Studniczka, says that Minnesota is espe- 
cially suited for the cultivation of this 
plant. 

An acre of land will readily produce 
eleven tons of cane, and a ton of cane will 
give from 85 to 95 gallons of juice by the 
use of a sixteen horse power mill. 

The juice contains 16 per cent. solid 
matter, 13 parts of which are crystallizable 
sugar, and the remaining 3 parts being 
invert sugar and organic matter. An acre 
of cane will safely produce 130 to 150 gal- 
lons of syrup of 80 per cent. density. 

Out of the 130 to 150 gallons of syrup 
per acre, there can be made, by using 
proper machinery, 1,000 pounds of sugar, 
and what is left, about 60 gallons, will be 
a fine article of molasses. 

[It is said that the production of beet- 
root sugar can be greatly increased by the 
careful artificial selection of the seed. The 
saccharine produce of the sugar cane, on 
the contrary, remains stationary, if it does 
not retrograde, and some think that the 
continual multiplication from stolons gives 
rise to diseases of various kinds. | 


Si ad 
Figs in the North. 


A LETTER published in the Scientific 
Farmer, and written by Mr. G. F. Need- 
ham, of Washington, D. C., makes 
very light of raising figs in cold climates. 
“ The article,” says he, ‘‘on page 171 of 
your December number would be valuable 
if it only told us that we at the North can 
raise figs as well, if not better, than they 
can in the ‘ Southern States,’ and had also 
told us how to do it. 

“‘Tn a paper read before ‘The Potomac 
Fruit Growers’ a few months since, I en- 
deavored to give satisfactory information 
on these points. I quoted Gen. Worthing- 
ton, of Ohio, who for many years has 
grown figs successfully, and says they can 
be raised more easily and abundantly than 
the tomato. To his testimony I added the 
conviction that they can be grown all over 
the North as well as in Ohio. . This con- 
viction was based upon my own experience 
with my figorchard. It is true that the tree 
needs winter protection; but there is another 
fact which will offset the little trouble 
needed to do this: itis that no insect or 
blight troubles them. Last spring I re- 
moved the covering from my trees early in 
April, and that very severe frost in the 
middle of May, which destroyed so much 
plant-growth, did not injure them in the 
least. 

‘* Fig growing at the North is no experi- 
ment, and Iam desirous to see every fa 
mily growing a few trees, the fruit is so 
great a luxury. I would be glad to send 
the paper of which I have spoken, which 
tells how to grow and how to cure figs at 
the North; and I would be glad if the 
press would copy this article, and thus 
give information to the people at large.” 


Artificial Sponge Propagation. 


Sponges develop, during March, April, 
and May large quantities of eggs or em- 
bryos, which accumulate in masses near 
the larger oscule, or openings. ‘These 
embryonic organisms gradually grow 
and are carried out by the currents. 
They then swim about for some time, 
and finally become fixed and grow 
As the fishers begin their operations as 
early as March, it is evident that, year 
after year, millions of young sponges are 
killed before separating from the mother 
sponge This, together with the causes 
before mentioned, has resulted in a rapid 
decline of the Mediterranean sponge fish- 
eries, only the rapid advance in the price 
of sponges preventing a shrinkage of the 
value of the annual crops. It is certain 
that the annual supply of Mediterranean 
sponges will steadily decrease as long as 
this disastrous system is adhered to, 
Thoughtful minds have long ago turned 
their attention to the artificial raising of 
sponges. 

The celebrated naturalist, Brehm, was 
one of the first who experimented in this 
direction. In connection with Mr. Buccich, 
he procured several hundred of selected 
live sponges. These he cut into several 
thousand of small pieces, fastened them 
separately into perforated cases, which he 
then towed to the Bay of Socolizza. The 
small pieces were fastened by nails to a 
wooden framework, which was lowered 
at a shady spot to the proper d-pth. The 
sponges grew rapidly; in a few months 
they had attained the size of good natural 
sponges, and showed also their peculiar 
pitch-black color. In this way the possi- 
bility of raising sponges artificially was 
fully demonstrated. Brehm opened com- 
munications at once with the authorities, 
but although they looked favorably on the 
project, they did not succeed in overcom- 
ing the obstinacy and ignorance of the 
fishing population ; after the fishers in the 
neighborhood had recovered from their 
Surprise at Brehm’s success, they made a 
raid one night on Brehm’s plantation, de- 
stroyed the wooden frames, and carried 
off over two thousand valuable sponges, 
Several other attempts made by Brehm 
and Buccich were frustrated in the same 
manner, and there the matter has since 
rested. 

The only enemy of the sponge planta- 
tion, with the exception of the enraged 
fishers, was a species of teredo or ship- 
borer, which destroyed the woodwork. 
He substituted, therefore, for the latter 
copper wire, with equally good success. 
He also fastened the pieces of sponge to 
stone, and found that in a short time they 
became firmly attached. 

In cutting up the sponges, great care 
must be taken not to squeeze the semi- 
liquid protoplasm from the pores ;. the 
knives, therefore, must be very sharp. 
When properly treated, about 99 per cent. 
of all the pieces planted will grow, and be 
in every respect equal to natural sponges. 

For different purposes sponges of special 
shapes are preferred, and it would seem 
possible, that by giving the desired shape 
to the pieces to be planted, sponges of any 
particular form could be obtained. 

American sponges are of inferior quality; 
for our supply of good sponges, we rely 
mainly on Greece. 

It is a question whether it would not 
prove a profitable venture for some of our 
enterprising citizens to undertake the prop- 
agation of fine sponges in American waters. 
—Seientific American. 

oe 
Incorrodible Ink. 


A BLACK ink, claimed not to corrode 
steel pens, and neutral, is prepared by di: 
gesting in an open vessel 42 ounces of 
coarsely powdered nutgalls, 15 ounces of 
gum senegal, 18 ounces of sulphate of iron 
(free from copper), 3 drachms of aqua am- 
monia, 24 ounces of alcohol, and 18 quarts 
of distilled or rain water. Continue the 
digestion until the fluid has assumed a deep 
black color—Manuf. and Builder. 

ee 
Bees on a Strike. 

Ir seems the English bees imported a 
few years ago into Australia are on a 
strike. The perennial summer of those 
parts of the country where they were lo- 
cated gave them opportunities for seeking 
food at any time. Hence, there being no 
freezing weather to destroy the sources of 
their food, they ceased storing up honey 
either for themselves or their owners. 
Their hives are simply castles of indo- 
lence. 


Special Advertisements, 


WANTED, 
A second-hand Soda Fountain, at a low figure. 
dress C., care Drueaists CrrcuLar, New York. 


Ad- 


FOR SALE, 
19 vols., °58 to 7%, Druearsts CrrcuLaR; bound in 
% books; price, per vol., $2.00. Address C. J.V 
PITTS, 2304 Carson Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED. 
Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay 
cash if price is made low enough. Address, as be- 
ow, giving full description, and stating price de- 
livered on board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. 
GEORGE 8. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 
A G.P.; single, active, good record; willing to do 
any work in country Drug Store; state salary and 
vive references. B. D. JONES, care DrueeisTs Crm- 
CULAR, 


WANTED, 

Drug Store and Real Estate attached, in exchange 
for elegant private residence (with physician’s prac- 
tice, if desired), in a large city. Wanted druggist 
as partner, with capital. Address DR. HENRY, 
care DRu@GISTS CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 

In each of the larger States, a reliable, energetic, 
travelling salesman on commission, to represent a 
special line with the drug trade. Established 18 
years; established as dest in their line; position 


FOR SALE. 


A first-class stock of Drugs and Store for Sale in 
a good section of Iowa. Reasons given for sale. Ad- 
dress POST MASTER, Nevada, Story County, Iowa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In Burlington, Iowa; the best location in the best 
city in the State; $3,000. Address NEL. A. PAL- 
MER. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Potsdam, N. Y. Will inventory about $5,000. 
Stock in fine order. Address A. A. HUSEY & CO. 


FOR SALE. 


Drug and Book Store in alive town of 4,000 in- 


habitants; cash or good paper. Address W. S. 
LYNCH, Assignee, Fairfield, lowa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

No better opening in the State for a live Physt- 
cian ; price, $1,000; invoices at current prices over 
$1,200; everything first-class. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8. C. PLANK, Boiling Springs, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE, 

A first-class Drug Store established 8 years ago, 
doing a good cash business. Will sell at invoice 
stock. A splendid chance for a German druggist. 
Inquire of H. TIELKE, 279 Lorain St., Cleveland, O, 


PHARMACY FOR SALE, 
In a desirable location, within 50 miles of Albany, 
N.Y.; business established 13 years; inventory about 
$10,000. Satisfactory reasons given for selling. For 
full particulars, address HUDSON RIVER, care of 


permanent fora proper party. Address ‘‘S,”’ care 
of Druaeist CrrcuLaR Agency, 619 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, giving age, reference and experience. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a Graduate in Pharmacy; reference given. Ad- 
dress Box 84, Marietta, Pa. 


WANTED—SITUATION 
In a wholesale house; understands manufacturing 
Elegant Elixirs, etc.; graduate P. C. P.; 14 years 
experience; married; good character. BISMUTH, 
care of Pottstown P. O., Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a Grad. P. C. P.; six years’ experience in first- 
class pharmacies; best of references. Address Lock 
Box 15, Hightstown, N, J. 


WANTED, 

A situation as Clerk in a Drug Store; 8 years’ ex- 
perience; age 26; competent to take charge of store; 
good references. Address .@. LEROY Knapp, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a graduate of Phila. Jeff. Med. College (1877), 
with an M.D., orina good Drug Store; 244 years’ 
experience in drug store and hospital. Address 
‘“*B,” care W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., Phila. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 

A graduate P. C. P. desires a situation; reference 
from present employer; six years’ experience; will 
go to any part of the U. S. Address ‘‘ M. J,,” 214 N. 
13th Street, Philadelphia. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

By asingle man of 14years’ experience in the Re- 
tail and Prescription trade. Speaks English and 
German. No objections to going West or South. 
Reference from last employer. Address, GUARANA, 
care Geo. E. Foster, Druggist, Allegheny City, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
Graduate of P. C. P., class 79; has had first-class 
experience, and can give the best of reference from 
his present ere. Address AQUA, 1240 N. 
10th Street, Philadelphia. 


A QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED 
DRUGGIST 


desires a position, City or Country, in retail Store; 
single, and can give highest testimonials as to 
character, and ability. Salary moderate. 


Address 
WILL BROWN, Bordentown, N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

A young man, graduate P. C, P. 1877-8, desires a 
situation; West or South-west; speaks English and 
German ; best references. Address ‘‘ EH. M.,” 
care P. C. P., 145 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED 
In the West, Iowa or Kansas preferred, a situation 
by a young man of 6 years’ practical experience; 
speaks German; best of reference as to character 
and ability from present employer; will receive 
communications till May 20th. Address Box 420, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED, 

A situation, either in a wholesale or retail store, 
by a licentiate of over six years’ experience, where 
he can have time off to attend lectures at the College 
of Pharmacy, New York, Philadelphia, or some 
neighboring city; can give the very best of refer- 
ences as to character, honesty, etc., from present 
employer and many others; age 23; single. Address, 
DRUG CLERK, Box 856, Newburgh, New York. 


FOR SALE, 

A large and elegant drug business, in a city of about 

25,000 inhabitants in New York State; stock and 
fixtures new and desirable; value, $6,000 or more; 
annua: sales over $12,000, and increasing; location 
and surroundings will please the most fastidious; 
will be sold at cost. This is a rare opportunity for 
a live party, and will bear close investigation; no 
answer to brokers. Address ‘‘ TRUTH,” care 
DxvuaaisTs OLRCULAR, 


Drueeists CIRCULAR. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 
further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN CALIF'ORNIA. 
A DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In the most beautiful and thriving city on the Pa- 
cific coast; population about 20,000; store and stock 
first-class. or gee eek address P. O. BOX 
1583, San Jose, Cal. 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER 
APPARATUS, SECOND-HAND. 

We have a very large number of the Tufts Second- 
hand Apparatus, all sizes, some nearly new, all in as 
good working order as when first shipped ; also a 
stock of other makes. We manufacture every 
article used in the beverage business, and we are the 
ONLY manufacturers of solid block tin couplings and 
connections, and the celebrated electric cooler, 
which is of solid block tin. 

Our apnersins will dispense as pure soda water at 
the end of ten years as the first dayinuse. All 


goods not made by us have brass couplings and con- 
nections, either washed or lined, which very soon 
contaminate the beverage. 

Address A. D. PUFFER & SONS, 46 & 48 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ SALE OF 


BEAM’S DRUG STORE, 
At the South-west Corner of North Boundary Ave. 
and Charles Street, in the city of Baltimore. 

This well-established Drug Btore, now doing a most 
prosperous business, will be sold, on the 
at public auction, at 4 o’clock, P.M., on Tuesday, 
May 13th, 1879. ‘The lot is 25x115 feet, situated in 
one of the most prominent and improving parts of 
Baltimore City, and is improved by a first-class 
store and dwelling, built especially for the business 
by the late Dr. Leamy, and after his death pur- 
chased, and the same business continued therein by 
the late Dr. Isaac R. Beam, with increased and in- 
creasing success. 

The stock and fixtures, with prescription files and 
good will of the business, will be told at the same 
time, at private sale, to the purchaser of the premi- 
ses, and immediately upon the satisfaction of the 
sale by the Orphans’ Court, the purchaser will be 
put in full possession of the premises. 

Full information will be afforded by the adminis- 
trators as to the amount of business now done, the 
inventory of stock, etc., etc., and the terms of sale; 
for which apply to THOS. I. MORRIS, No. 43 North 
Charles Street, or Chas. Handfield Wyatt, No. 31 
Lexington St. (Administrators), Baltimore, Md. 


SIR ETO 3 REET FELIS ET EY LOT TIT 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Philadelphia and vicinity, at all prices; Harris- 
burg, Pa., D. S. and Med. office, $1,000; Schoharie 
Co., N. Y.. $1,800; Baltimore, $2,500; Delaware Co., 
Pa., $3,000—$7,000; Iowa, $2.3800; Wayne Co., Ils., 

5,000; Marietta, O., $1,200; Wilmington, Del., 

1,600; Hunterdon Co., N.J., by invoice; Henry 
Co., luls., $3,300; Centre Co., Pa., $2,200. Address 
W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., Phila. Drug 
Stores wanted. Reg. fee, $1.00; Com., 1 per cent. 


remises, 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


One of the best opportunities ever offered to pur- 
chase a first-class business in principal city in 
Worcester Co., Mass. Stock $6,5C0; sales, $13,000. 

Drug Store in live town in Washington Co., Ohio; 
fixtures and stock, $1,200; worth double the money; 
owner in other business. 

A half or whole interest of a most excellent 
Pharmacy, only store in delightfully situated town 
near New York; house and store rent, $350. 

Drug stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dona fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


sas 
. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


ay EW SPECIMEN BOOK Of Labels sent 
free to ali Druggists. Lowest prices! Goods de- 
livered free! H. H.Woopgury & Co., Woodstock, Vt. 


ns 
RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


FULL PARTICULARS 


Concerning Kidney-Wort, Perfected Butter Color, 
Leamon’s an: Refined Gum. Catechu in packages, 
given on page 10. Be sure to read it. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 
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PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


= atin 


DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 


619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; established 1858, 
for the sale of City and Country Drug Stores, Medi- 
cal Practice, etc. Commission on sale, one per 
cent. Registering Fee, $1.00 in advance. 

(es Drug Clerks’ Register. Fee $1.00. Letters, 
enclosing stamp, promptly answered. Postage 
Stamps good for Registering Fees. W.M. DICKSON, 
Agent for *‘Druggists Circular,’’ ‘‘Am. Jour. of 
Pharmacy,” ‘‘ Chemist and Druggist,”’ etc. 


PT ET ES, ERD 


TO DRUVUGCSISTS. 

The recent action of the Holman Liver Pad Co. 
in withdrawing from Denes as the right to sell the 
Holman Pad, has directed inquiry as to what other 
similar article is in the market to take its place. We 
offer Pads of Different Varieties, Liver and Stomach, 
Kidney, Chest and Lung, Abdominal and Foot Pads, 
—a much superior article to the Holman, in manu- 
facture and adaptability, comfort, efficacy and cheap- 
ness. To Druggists and drug travellers willing to 
introduce our Pads, we will offer liberal inducements, 

THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
No. 1026 Arch STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRUIT RASPBERRY SYRUP 


We are prepare to offer FRUIT RASPBERRY 
SYRUP, the same or superior to that which sells 
from $2.00 to $2.50, in quantities of five gallons or 
more, at $1.35 per gallon, C.0.D. Plain Syrup of 
superior quality, five gallons, $1.15 per gallon, C.O.D. 


E. SHERIDAN & CO., 
156 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


METRICAL WEIGHTS 


For Apothecaries’ uses, of Guaranteed Accuracy, 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
JOHN NEWTON, 
36 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PRICE LIST. 


20 Grammes to 1 Centigramme ... ........-. $3 50 
100 * ogi ns SMbesh eases U0 
200 ss eeu. Ns oisisit Hplaiso'oess 8 00 
500 Ly 24, oe yey oR Toss oes 9 00 
200 et © 1. GYAMMIGIT A occe.'scsmes veces 4 50 
500 Wy at “6 anette 6 00 

1 Kilogramme to 1Gramme..... éafas O00 

1 se ‘¢ 1 Centigramme........... 12 00 


The weights are all lacquered to prevent cor- 
roding, and are pe up in neat mahogany cases. 
Also, small weights, 10 milligrammes to 1000 milli- 
grammes, at 40 cents a set. 

Terms—Cash in advance or C. 0. D. 


’ 


CRISTIAN PERFOMERY: 


A New and Original American Book, 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Perfumery. Con- 
taining a History of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and Apparains 
used in the Perfamer’s Art, with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as 
to the fabrication of all the best preparations of 
the day : including Essences, Tinctures, Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, inegars, Pomades, Powders, 
Paints, Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pas- 
tilles, Tooth Powders and Washes, Cachous, Hair 
Dyes, Sachets, Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, 
etc., and full details for making and manipulating 
Fancy Toilet Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new 
and improved methods. With an appendix, giving 
directions for making Domestic Wines, Cordials, 
Liquors, Candies, Jellies, Syrnps, ete., and for Per- 
fuming and Flavoring Cigars, Snuff and Tobacco, 
and miscellaneous recipes for various useful analo- 

ous articles. By R. S. Cristianr, Consulting 

‘hemist and Perfumer, Philadelphia. In one yolume, 
Svo, 400 pages, cloth, $5.00 by mail, free of postage. 

(e@8"The above or any of our Books sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 


Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vyo—sent free to any 
one who will furnish his address. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
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HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 


The only genuine and improved. A most delicious 
and wholesome beverage (Registered Pat. Office), 
makes 5 gallons, sells for 25 cents. The reputation 
of this most excellent preparation has spread over 
the entire country, and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand. . Wholesale agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York; Thomsen & Muth, Baitimore; 
Reakirt, Hale & Co., Cincinnati; Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago; R. E. Sellers & Co., Pittsburg; Braun & 
Bruck, Columbus, O.; Chas. Langley & Co.. San 
Francisco; manufactured only by CHARLES E. 
HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market 
Street, Phiiadelphia. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., ete. 


PLANTER FACTORY 
CIGARS. 


a TR 

Made from superior, well cured tobaccos. Put up 
in tasteful and attractive styles. Are good, honest, 
and reliable brands. All cigars properly seasoned 
for immediate use. 

*¢ Picayunes.°? 3 for 10 cents. 
packages of 8 cigars. (Boxes of 250.) 
6*Noxall® cigars for 5 cents. 

filler. Sweet and fragrant. (Boxes of 100.) 

66 Unicorn” cheroots. 5centseach. Ali Ha- 
vana. Quality equal to best 15 cent cigars. Filler 
long. (Boxes of 100 and 500.) 

A splendid line of goods to retail at 10 cents and up- 
ward. Write for Trade Prices and Terms. 


F.A. FORD ce CO., 
PLANTER CIGAR FACTORY, 


55 DEY ST., NEW YORK, 
Between Church and Greenwich Sts. 


In neat paper 


Long Havana 


Wines, BRANDIES, Gc. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EIEMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested, 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


TYLER1mPorrers, 
F| N CH, 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans. 


For more than thirty years Vanilla Beans have 
been a specialty in the business of our house. 

We offer every grade and size at as low prices a8 
corresponding quality is sold by any house in 
America. No travelling agents. Inquiries must be 
addressed to the firm. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED, BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


a ey Ce ee a 
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Notes and Queries. 
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Noticy.—ZJt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communications suitable for Tan Drugeists 
CrecuLaR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


M. S. W. (Tremont, Ned). —(1.) Vimegar 
Rouge: 
GOO BCIG. 6 cn. c cone 3 de GES 


4 drachms, 

30 grains. 
12 ounces. 
26 a“ 

50 grains. 

2 drachms, 
Water of ammonia ...?............ 1 drachm. 
Dissolve the balsam of Peru in the alcohol, and the 

alum in the rose water, mix the two solutions, add the 
acetic acid, and let the mixture macerate for a few 
hours. Then add to it the carmine, dissolved in the 
ammonia, shake well, and, after ten minutes, decant 
and bottle. (2.) Ammonia FFF is a very in- 
definite expression, not understood by all in the 
Same manner. Some dealers apply the name to a 
solution of ammonia of 1714 degrees Baumé, others 
to a solution of 16 degrees, and others again to am- 
monia of 20 degrees of the same scale. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to say what proportion of water will 
be necessary to reduce ammonia of 26 degrees to 
ammonia FFF. Itis well to add that so loose a 
way of grading ammonia is justly falling into dis- 
use. (3.) We are glad to hear that the Silwering 
Solution discussed in THe Druaeists CrrcULAR 
of last March works well in the hands of our cor- 
respondent. Such has been our personal experience 
with it; but as, among the many receipts and 
formule published in our columns, a certain num- 
ber are perforce given on the faith of the authority 
of others, it is always interesting to know how they 
succeed in practice, and, of course, satisfactory to 
receive a favorable report. 

Chemistry of the Elixir of Phos- 
phates of Iron, Quinia, and Strychnia. 
—E#. M. N. (Chicago, Ill.) writes as follows: ‘“‘ (1.) 
Will you explain the manner in which citric acid, 
in small proportion, holds sulphate of quinia in 
solution? For example, in Diehl’s formula for the 
elixir of the phosphates of iron, quinia, and strych- 
nia. Here five grains of citric acid hold, or assist 
in hoiding, in solution sixty grains of sulphate of 
quinia, besides one grain of strychnia. (2.) But 
why is the solution to be afterwards neutralized by 
ammonia? If the acid be neutralized, why should 
not the quinia, if its solution depend on the acid, 
again separate? (3.) The formula now discussed 
gives but half a grain to the fluid drachm, while 
some manufacturers claim to have one grain in 
theirs. On attempting to double the alkaloid and 
the acid, I cannot obtain a clear solution. (4.) On 
triturating fifteen grains of sulphate of quinia with 
three grains of citric acid into one pint of diluted 


» alecohol—the acid being thus increased to one-fifth 


of the weight of the alkaloid and the menstruum 
quadrupled—I obtain a cloudy mixture, which, when 
neutralized by ammonia, becomes immediately 
clear. What is this citro-sulphate which is in trans- 
purent solution, yet requires neutralization, and 
which, if the acid be increased, becomes turbid, 
immediately clearing again upon neutralization?” 

{[Answer.—(1.) The nature of the menstruum is, 
no doubt, of some importance in relation to the 
solubility of the salt. In an alcoholic liquid less 
acid is necessary than in a watery to hold the 
quinia in solution. (2.) The object of the addition 
of ammonia is, we suppose, to insure the solubility 
of the pyrophosphate of iron, which is very liable 
to lose some of its ammonia and become partly in- 
soluble. Your remarks on the behavior of sulphate 
of quinia with citric acid and ammonia appear to 
answer the question why the alkaloidal salt is not 
Separated when the mixture is neutralized. (3.) 
The experience of others, and our own, agree with 
yours, that no more than half a grain of quinia can 
be held in permanent solution in one fluid drachm 
of the elixir. If more be added it may remain dis- 
Solved for some time, but, on the slightest reduction 
of temperature, it is precipitated, and cannot be 
taken up again by the menstruum. Some manufac- 
facturers, it is true, claim to have one grain in each 
fluid drachm, but we have great doubts in regard to 
the truth of the assertion. At least, the elixir of 
one of them, which will remain nameless, on being 
analyzed, was found to contain two grains and a 
half of quinia to the fluid ounce instead of the eight 
grains advertised on the label. (4.) Your experi- 
ments are interesting and quite new to us. We 
publish them in the hope of eliciting some informa- 
tion or explanation from the readers of Tue Drua- 
GISTS CIRCULAR, 


4M. B. (New York).—(.) Artificial Essence 
of Quince. The following is Dr, R.Wagner’s pro- 
cess: Mix essential oil of rue with twice its weight 
of very dilute nitric acid, and heat the whole until 
it begins to boil, Aftersome time two layers are 
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observed in the liquid, the upper one of brownish 
color and the lower consisting of the products of 
the oxidation of the oil and the excess of nitric 
acid. Separate the lower layer, and free it from the 
greater part of its nitric acid by evaporation on a 
bath of chloride of zinc. Separate by filtration the 
white flocks frequently appearing in the liquid, and 
mix the filtrate with alcohol. After long digestion 
ata gentle heat the compound acquires the agreeable 
odor of quince in the highest degree, and may be 
purified by distillation. (2.) Rum Ether. This 
name is by some applied to butyric ether, while 
others call the same ether artificial oil of pineapple. 
According to the Austrian Journal of Pharmacy, 
the following is the process for preparing rum 
ether, an article of commerce in Austria used for 
imitating the flavor of rum: 


Black oxide of manganese........... 12 pounds. 
Sulphuric ‘acid..i, a... seetven ew ewest 12 as 
AICOROL oie. 5 54,250 ossteie cterdntaanraici deste 26 as 
Strong HGetics Ald ecicon..s vcenictecteron ies 10 ee 


Mix, and distil twelve pints. The product for 
more convenient use is usually diluted with alcohol. 


Improved Syrup of Yerba Santa.—W. 
C. Atherden (Colusa, Ca’a.) offers the following as 
an improvement on the formula published in the 
March number of THe Druaa@ists CrrcunaR. He 
says it has proved itself an excellent addition to 
cough mixtures, and has been used with success in 
disguising the taste of quinia. Besides, it is not 
liable to precipitate as the preparation just now al- 
luded to. 


Tincture of yerba santa.... . ..... 6 ounces. 
Carbonate of magnesia........ .... 4 drachms. 
BUAE AEG cTA Soe) Teralle Dae Mee Te 26 ounces. 
Wiateree Seca est ee sah EEE 12 fe 


Rub the tincture with the carbonate of magnesia, 
gradually add the water, filter, and in the filtrate 
dissolve the sugar with the help of a gentle heat. 
The addition of the oils of clove, anise, and cinnamon 
improves the syrup as a vehicle for quinia or other 
badly-tasting medicines. The Wineture of 
Yerba Santa is to be made as follows: 

VOU SAMBA Re yeliie, cle n v'ore:ojeis't en'eln'<in >, 6:5)e 8 ounces. 

Alcohol, of 95 degrees...,......... .. 2 pints. 

Reduce the leayes to a moderately fine powder, 
and exhaust them by percolation so as to obtain two 
pints of tincture. 

P. (Washington, D. C.).—Bemzime as a men- 
struum for Show-Colors can scarcely be recom- 
mended. The liquid, it is true, would not be liable 
to freeze in winter, but its inflammability and its 
volatility, not to speak of its large coefficient of 
dilatation, render it dangerous to keep in the 
vicinity of a movable gas bracket. It is not likely 
that insurance companies would allow its use in 
any building insured by them. Instead of benzine, 
however, other less volatile petroleum products 
might be employed, such as illuminating oils of 
good quality. Only as the solvent properties of 
kerosene are not thoroughly understood in regard to 
coloring matters, it would be a new study to under- 
take. Petroleum is known to dissolve some of the 
aniline compounds, the coloring principles of alka- 
net, annatto, and probably a few other substances 
of the fatty category. 


A, P. (Salamanca, N. Y.).—(1.) Quinine Wine is a 
preparation officinal in the British Pharmacopeia, 
and therefore noticed in both the United States and 
the National Dispensatory. (2.) Citrate of Mag- 
mesia in solution always precipitates after some 
time, but the alteration takes plage sooner in an un- 
corked bottle than in a well closed vessel; this is at- 
tributed to the fact that the precipitation is caused 
by a molecular change not much unlike a true 
fermentation, which is promoted by the numerous 
germs eyer floating in the atmosphere. (3.) We cau 
recommend no formula for the preparation. It ap- 
pears against common sense to have pepsine and 
extract of beef together in the same mixture. 


M. P. A. (Somerville, Tenn.).—The following 
would make a good, inexpensive Face Powder}; 
Prepared chalk 6 ounces. 


Oil serantanl. F375 .5 3. oe ce 10 minims. 
ef Telavers . aia ate teeter aeiet aa 1 minim. 
Se POMMMAMON. 5. ccccs Sec kaeece ead 


Venetian red, sufficient, or 2 drachms. 

Place the Venetian red in a mortar and rub it 
finely, with the chalk gradually added. Lastly, 
mix in the essential oils. The proportion of red 
may be varied according to taste. 


R. & Co. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Golden Wair 
Dye.—As you might well suppose, we are not ac- 
quainted with the composition of the particular 
article that has attracted your attention, but it is 
well known that nearly all the golden hair dyes of 
the market are simply a more or less concentrated 
solution of binoxide of hydrogen. This chemical 
can be procured from wholesale druggists, or pre- 
pared according to the processes described in almost 
every treatise on chemistry and pharmacy. 


A. W. B. (Atchinson, Kans.).— Fraudulent 
Opium Cures,—The Opium Antidote prepared 


by Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, of Laporte, Indiana, was 
upon analysis found to be composed of glycerine 
colored with aniline red, and containing in solution 
1°383 per cent. of crystallized sulphate of morphia, 
This corresponds to about seven grains to the ounce, 
or nearly half the strength of Magendie’s Solu- 
tion. Another antidote for curing the opium habit, 
prepared by Dr. S. B. Collins, of the same place, re- 
vealed to the analyst a proportion of 3°2 per cent. of 
sulphate of morphia, or about fourteen grains to the 
ounce, avoirdupois. 

Impure Iron,.—W. H. (Minnesota) complains 
that, on following the officinal directions for making 
the syrup of iodide of iron, he was unable to obtain 
a green solution by mixing the iodine and the iron 
filings in the water. He wishes to know where the 
manipulation is wrong, and how to correct it. The 
operation is so simple that it is difficult to un- 
derstand how any one can be unsuccessful in its per- 
formance. Only two causes can be thought.of that 
would prevent a complete combination of the 
iodine. Either the wire was so rusty as to contain 
less than the quantity of metallic iron necessary to 
saturate the iodine, or insufficient time was afforded 
for the completion of the combination. In the first 
case, the remedy that suggests itself is to add more 
iron or to use a better article; in the second, the 
application of a gentle heat is advantageous to 
hasten the reaction, especially when operating with 
small quantities of chemicals. 


W. D. M. (Fort Wayne, Ind.) favors us with the 
following useful receipts: 

Good and Cheap Furniture Polish, 

Boiled linseed oll. sins onterasis sere 

Wine WINGO aE cc aot aisiselardsecpaiaaelersince 

Butter of antimony.. 1 ounce. 

Shake well, and let it stand for twenty-four hours 
before using. 

To Remove Nitrate of Silver Stains, 
apply iodine, and, afterwards, rub briskly with 
strong water of ammonia. 


9 
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Syrup ef Ipecac.—G. W. Brinkerhoff (New 
York) recommends the following process for ob- 
taining a clear syrup from the officinal fluid ex- 
tract: 

Fluid extract of ipecac 

GlYGerine: fees APs oe coco aee 1 a 

Simple syrup......2- +» Bah @i5j3.2.5\0 14 ‘* ounces. 

First mix the glycerine with the fluid extract, and 
then add them to the syrup. The same for- 
mula, with the proper proportions of fluid extract, 
is equally applicable to the Syrup of Rhubard. If 
the process, a8 our correspondent claims, furnishes 
a clear syrup which will not deposit on standing, it 
is certainly an improvement on the many methods 
proposed for preventing the usual cloudiness due to 
the faulty officinal formula of the fluid extract. 


1 fluid ounce, 


“c 


C. (@. (Rockdale, Texas).—To Destroy Ants 
in Gardens, it is said that the persistent and 
copious application of warm soap-suds to their 
holes and nests is a very good way. The reason is 
that ordinary water, owing to the waxy coating of 
their skins, cannot wet the insects, while u soapy 
solution soon drowns them. The liquid itself is, be- 
sides, not only harmless, but even beneficial, to vege- 
tation. 


R. H. B. (Baltimore, Md.).—The formula of the 
Glycerite of Kephaline was published in October, 
1877, in Tae Drueersts CrrcuLaRr, by Dr. C. G. 
Polk, the originator of the preparation. 


A, T. (Calumet, Mich.).—Your request relates to 
pure business matters, in which we regret to be un 
able to help you. 


T. (Terrel, Texas).—(1.) The following is recom 
mended as producing a very good preparation; 
Cologne Water. 


OIL Of Per waMO$G, (aia icnic sd siscersiiedle ee 8 ounces 

$8 pe PLEMON wre bofersiasrcloia'vceld aloi, didieiticle 3 of 

P&S SOVATIZO -% (crc gurtaibiel sig wi) Mole oe Pe? 

** rosemary, flower 1 ounce. 

*¢ neroli bigarade............00 2 ounces, 

cs “petit grain 2 ff 

Seen) CLOVE: shiaict sioeicstene’ veled se dole 4 drachms. 
Extract of orange flower........... 10 ounces, 
Tincture of orrig root.......0.24... 4 Me 

‘& DODZOIN « Siere 'sicis obstotstets oi 4 gs 


Alcohol, deodorized......... Svsietase 

Orange flower water, suflicient. 

Dissolve the essential oils in five and a half gai- 
lons of the alcohol, add the extract and the tinctures, 
and, lastly, orange flower water, by small portions, 
until the mixture acquires a slight milky tint that 
no longer disappears on shaking. Then add the 
remainder of the alcohol, set the mixture aside for 
two or three weeks, and filter through paper. (2.) 
A good work on chemistry for beginners is ‘* Fownes’ 
Elementary Chemistry.” It may be had for $2.75 
of John Newton, 36 Beekman Street. 


6 gallons. 


Food and Care of Mocking Birds,.— 
F. HS. (South Pueblo, Col.) writes as follows: 
“The subjoined makes the very best mocking bird 
food; Take lean beef, sliced as thin as possible, 


and deprived of all fat. Dry it throughly, and 
powder it finely in a mortar, removing the stringy 
parts. To every ounce of the powdered meat add 
one water-cracker, finely powdered, and one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of powdered cayenne pepper; mix 
the whole thoroughly and keep it in closely-stop- 
pered bottles. For diarrhea, feed the bird on corn 
meal, with a very littlecayenne pepper. The mock- 
ing bird is very susceptible to changes of tem- 
perature; so great care should be exercised. Even 
aslight cold will nearly always kill the bird. Dried 
ants’ eggs are also good, and he will devour them 
greedily; they should be slightly soaked in warm 
water.” 


A. D. (Wareham, Mass.).— The following is, 
probably, as good as any of the average prepara- 
tions of that name: 

Herb Bitters, 

DADIATSCK. Dati co eres sea ein 


J UNIDEY DOLMON waa ccc. cece cece seta 6 : 
*DBTiCkl gaan DAL. cccrarana< he conaetee 4 7 
WALCO ROITY DHT 1a cae cars odteste «Seance 3 if 
MOR CM (os delat carta ecw Secs tase nee 3 de 
PRIA. aSiaart Cera cick siete raree eeaes cee: A OUNCE; 
Whiskey or diluted alcohol.......... 8 pints. 
MOlABROSS.." ©. ccc scecatacemeneteas. so 


Water, sufficient. 

Exhaust the plants, coarsely powdered, by per- 
colation with the whiskey, first, and then with 
enough water to complete twenty pints of percolate. 
To this add the molasses, and filter. The dose of 
the bitters is from half a fluid ounce to a fluid 
ounce, three times a day, before each meal. 


What is ** Elixir Adjuvans ?9°—Z. W. (New 
York) writes as follows: ‘In regard to the opinion 
expressed repeatedly by THe DRuaaists CircuLaRr 
that Hlixir Adjuvans is the same thing as simple 
elixir, [would like to state that an elixir of that 
name is rather extensively prescribed in this city, 
the formula of which is as follows. It resembles 
very much the compound elixir of dandelion. 


Orange Peelsin dee cds octets ates 2 ounces. 
Coriander seed 7 i.cstete nee Bs 1 ounce. 
Caraway 5 Beret ee oo tye ee 1 a 
Wild: chemty barks 3 sgeere ait atece 4 ounces, 
DIGOTice;, FO0Es sae. F odes eet aaa e ala 6 sé 
Simple .syrupiscs2 . ss aves cco sees 246 pints. 
Water, ) 


of each sufficient. 
Alcohol, 


Exhaust the drugs with enough of a mixture of 
one part of alcohol and two parts and a half of 
water to obtain five pints of percolate. To this add 
the syrup, and filter, 


Z. 8, (San Francisco, Cala.).—Eruptions caused 
by Poison Oak are said to be instantly relieved 
and rapidly cured by the application of the tincture 
of Grindelia robusta. The plant grows abundantly 
in California, and has of late attracted no little atten- 
tion. An account of its habitat, medical properties, 
etc., was published in Tue Druaeists CrrcuLaR in 
January, 1876. 


A Prescription to be Judged.—@G. A. 
(Elmira, N. Y.) wishes to know whether, in the 
following, the acetate of zinc will precipitate the 
acetate of lead or not: 

1 grain. 
wig lead 5 grains. 

Sulphate’of morphia. :22%..1:-.. 1... ghee 

Rose water 1 ounce. 


Direction.—Apply with the lid closed. 

Of course, no precipitate will form on mixing 
acetate of lead and acetate of zinc, but the sulphate 
of morphia will cause the formation of some in- 
soluble sulphate of lead. Acetate of morphia would 
have been a better form than the sulphate, as it 
would have given a clear solution. But, although 
it is generally considered desirable to avoid pre- 
cipitates in eye-washes, there seems to be no reason 
for not dispensing the prescription as written. 


M. K. (New York).—Orange Wine. The pre- 
paration is officinal in the British Pharmacopeia, 
but the following somewhat meagre information is 
all that is supplied: “ Orange wine—wine made in 
Britain by the fermentation of a saccharine solution, 
to which the fresh peel of the bitter orange has 
been added. It contains about 12 per 
cent. of alcohol, and is but slightly acid to test 
paper.” We take the subjoined from an English 
receipt book; it appears likely to give a satisfactory 
preparation: 


Honey. sauts. Deieeas ae 20 pounds. 


Malaga raisins: yecess ths oot a 
Fresh oranges........ No. 10 


Cream of tartar 
Water.incnse. 


6 ounces, 
10 gallons. 


Mix the water, the raisins, and the honey to- 
gether, add the cream of tartar, and allow the whole 
to undergo the vinous fermentation. Before this is 
quite completed, but when itis in its last stages, add 
the juice and peels of the oranges, and, after a few 
days, decant and bottle the wine. Instead of honey, 
some use an equal weight of refined sugar. Like 
all wines, the preparation improves in flayor as it 
advances in age, 
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E G.( New York).—(\.) There are in this city several 
firms importing aniline colors of all kinds. Most 
wholesale druggists also keep them for sale, but we 
cannot discriminate between them by recommend- 
ing one honse in preference to others. (2) The 
formulas givenin THe Drueaists CrrouLar for Cod 
Liver Oil Emulsion we know to be satisfactory in 
moderately skilful hands. The composition of the 
particular emulsion mentioned in your letter is un- 


known to us. 


HH. R. (Buffalo, N. ¥Y.).- Syrup of Dover's 
Powder. So far as we know, no formula for the 
above has been published. Although it would 
probably not be a very desirable preparation, it 
might be made as follows: 
Powdered opium 
Powdered ipecac ... ..... 
Diluted alcohol, sufficient. 
Exhaust the drugs by percolation with the diluted 
alcohol. Evaporate the percolate till nearly all the 
alcohol is driven off. filter through paper, and in 
the filtrate dissolve fourteen drachms of sugar for 
each fluid ounce of liquor. Lastly, with simple 
syrup. complete ten fluid ounces of preparation. 
Each fluid drachm will be equivalent, if not in ef- 
fect, at least in opium and ipecac strength, to ten 
grains of Dover's powder. As to whether the words 
“ Syrup of Dover's Powder” can be copyrighted, 
that is a question for lawyers. 


piaivis.sib’e BO) * 


Z. W. (Texas).—Wreezing Point of Sul- 
phurie Acid. The acid of the ordinary com- 
mercial strength congeals at —15° F. But a mixture 
of 98 parts of acid and 18 parts of water solidifies 
or crystallizes at a temperature above 32° F., and re- 
mains solid even at 45° F. This property appears 
to be the probable cause of the congelation ob- 
served in the case of your chemically pure acid. 


J. H. W. will find bis query answered in the ad- 
vertising columns of the present number. 


A. J. G. (Grand Rapids, O.).—UOnguentum 
Glycerini is, in the German Pharmacopoeia, the 
officinal name of a preparation nearly identical 
with our glycerite of starch. You are not quite 
wrong to regard the name as an unhappy term, but 
we have enough to do with our own Pharmacopee'x 
without correcting or improving similar foreign au- 
thorities. 


J. N. H. (Indianapolis, Ind.).—Ferrous Chlo= 
ride and Chlorate of Potassa, Theoretically, 
when the two salts are heated in water with muriatic 
acid, no gas should be evolved, if all the chemicals 
are in the right proportion and the mixture is well 
stirred. Practically, a little smell of chlorine is 
easily detected, but if the operation is properly con- 
ducted, there should be no evolution of gas. The 
following explains the reaction, and at the same time 
indicates the correct proportions: KO,ClO,112Fe 
C14 6HCl=6(Fe,Cl,)+KCl+6HO; or in the new sys- 
tem of notation,’ClO,K+6 (FeCl;)4+6HCl=3(Fe,Cl,) 
-+KCl1+-8H,0. 


R. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.) Condy’s Solution 
of Permanganate of Potassais said to be a satu- 
rated solution of the salt. This would be a little 
less than one ounce to the pint. (2.) Solution 
of fodhydrargyrate of Potassium. 
Biniodide of mercury is easily soluble in iodide of 
potassium. Perhaps a slight excess of the potas- 
sium salt facilitates the solution when the double 
salt is desired. According to theory, the exact 
quantities should be 45°26 grains of biniodide and 
33°10 of iodide of potassium. The double salt 
ready made, can be procured from wholesale drug 
gists. 


T. N.C. (Reagan, Texas).—Pluoresee nee is the 
name given to the property which some transparent 
bodies haye of producing surface reflections of 
light different in color from the mass of the mate- 
rial. It is due not to the difference in color of a dis- 
tinct surface layer, but to the power which the sub- 
stance has at its surface of modifying the light 
incident upon it. The word is derived from Fluor- 
spar, a mineral which possesses to a high degree the 
property just described. As examples familiar to 
druggists, we may mention solutions of quinia and 
the tincture of stramonium seeds. The first are of 
themselves colorless, yet decompose the rays of 
light falling obliquely upon their surface, so as to 
give a blue color. In the second case, the true color 
is brown and the fluorescent light is green. With 
uranine, the chemical lately noticed in the columns 
of Toe Drvueeists Crrcvunar, the natural color of 
the solution is golden yellow and the fluorescence 
green. 


D. F. R. (Hartland, Vt.).—Tar Cough Mix- 
ture. Your query was answered last November 
in reply to another correspondent. It was suggested 
to place in a mortar, first the spirit of nitre, then 
the tar, to mix well, and to add the simple syrup by 
small portions, 
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R. R. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Lae Sulphur in 
Hair Restorers, The sulphur used in connec- 
tion with lead in the poisonous preparations known 
as the modern Hair Restorers is added with the in- 
tention, we presume, of hastening the formation of 
sulphide of lead. It may at the same time be of 
some advantage in partly nentralizing the bad effects 
of lead. It is certain that lead alone, in the shape 
of plumbite of lime, for instance, will color hair a 
more or less dark brown—even the use of a lead 
comb will do it—but we have not enough experience 
in the art of hairdressing to say whether the addi- 
tion of sulphur is an improvement or not. 

J. M. (Karns City, Pa.).— Transparent Paint 
for Gla«s, The following is taken from our back 
numbers: Take for dlve pigment, Prussian blue; for 
red crimson lake; for yellow, Indian yellow; and 
for other shades, a mixture of the appropriate pri- 
mary colors. Rub them ina size made as follows: 

Venice turpentine... 2 parts, 

Spirit of turpentine. .c1.ss.ccsce ccs ss 1 part, 
and apply with a brush. The colors are moderately 
fast unless exposed too long to direct sunlight. A 
solution of the various aniline dyes in shellac 
varnish has also been recommended. 


J. F. (Utica, N. ¥.).—A receipt for making Li- 
quid Rennet was given last February, page 41. 

Z. (Charlotte, N. C)—(1.) To Precipitate 
Quinia with Ammonia, the safest method is 
to,first,dissolve the sulphate of quinia in ten or fifteen 
times its weight of water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid. The ammonia is then cautiously added, while 
the liquid is constantly stirred, the operation being 
suspended from time to time to ascertain whether 
the precipitation is complete. When the alkalicauses 
no longer a formation of precipitate, and a faint but 
persistent smell of ammonia is perceptible, no more 
must be added, as the alkaloid is soluble in an ex- 
cess of ammonia. For that reason many chemists 
prefer caustic soda to ammonia, because quinia, 
being insoluble in soda, less attention to minutie is 
necessary. (2.) The prescription forwarded is sub- 
stantially the same as C. Lewis Diehl’s formula for 
the elixir of pyrophosphate of iron, quinia, and 
strychnia. The only essential difference is that you 
have eight instead of six ounces of alcohol and oil 
of lemon instead of spirit of orange. The following 
directions, modified to suit your case, ought to be 
successful if carefully attended to, only it would 
probably be advisable to reduce the quantity of alco- 
hol to six ounces. Triturate the sulphate of quinia 
and the strychnia with ten grains of citric acid un- 
til minutely divided, then add the alcohol and the 
oil of lemon. Warm the syrup to about 150° F. 
and add it to the turbid mixture, when, upon stir- 
ring, the mixture becomes clear. To this add the pyro- 
phosphate, previously dissolved in the water, and, 
finally, carefully add water of ammonia, drop by 
drop, until the elixir is perfectly neutral to test 
paper, and filter. Should the preparation, owing to 
the excess of oil of lemon, be opalescent, it can 
be cleared by shaking it with paper pulp, and filter- 
ing again. In reference to the elixir just now under 
discussion, we would also call your attention to 
some remarks on the same subject made by a cor- 
respondent in the Notes and Queries of the present 
number. 


J. H. M. (Cambridgeport, Mass.).—The process for 
making extracts by Repercolation is described 
in Wood and Bache, Parrish’s, and the National Dis- 
pensatory. It would not be just to our readers to 
here reprint articles that most of them have already 
in book form, 


J.T. (Homer, Iil.)\.—(1.) A formula for Elixir 
of Bromide of Potassium was given in May, 
1878, page 94 (2.) Elixir of Hlydrate of 
Chloral. In the absence of authoritative for- 
mula, the elixir might be made, we presume, of the 
same strength as the syrup of chloral of the British 
Pharmacopeia,-so as to be administered in the same 
doses. It would be as follows: 

Hydrate of choral 80 grains. 
Simple elixir, sufficient to complete 1 fluid ounce. 
Two fluid drachms would contain 20 grains and be 
a full dose. (3.) The book of formulas which you 
mention is unknown to us. A good one, by Nelson, 
can be obtained for three dollarsfrom John New- 

ton, 36 Beekman street. 


R. (Portland, Oregon).—The following is recom- 
mended for tin plate: 


Red Lacquer. 
Alcohol 


taceiaes tee seeeseseeeeee.. 2 2allons, 
Dragon’s blood............ Borin Kieevitg 1 pound. 
AIMAULOs ses acteeeeen recess. - 3 pounds, 
Gum sandarac..... .. Sonim ate etme cares keen 


Spirit of turpentine... ...... ....... 2 pints. 

Digest for a week, shaking frequently, decant, and 
filter. The fine lacquers are made with oil of laven 
der as a vehicle, and therefore much more expen- 
sive. 


B. (Montana) asks: “ Which of all the cinchonas 
centains the largest percentage of quinia?”’ We 
answer that, as may be found stated in pharmaceu- 
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tical treatises, of all officinal barks the calisaya con- 
tains the highest proportion of quinia—that is, four 
to five percent. But the cinchona trees now culti- 
vated in the East Indies afford still larger quantities 
of the alkaloid. Some varieties of these mossed 
barks were found to contain as much as 9°%5 per 
cent. of quinia. 

A. ©. P. (Newark, N. J.)\.—Your formula for 
Cancer Plaster, taken from an old herbal, presents 
the characteristic quaintness expected from such a 
source, but we are afraid it would be of limited 
usefulness in these days of chemical exactness and 
simple formule. 


A. D. (Massachuselts).—(1.) The following would 
probably answer your purpose: 
Sarsaparilla Mead, 


Sarsaparilla root, contused...,........ 1 pound. 
Sassafras. 2s eae cere aes . 8 ounces. 
Aniseseeds,¢..c22.ee055. 4% ise tebe es See ms ore 
Gingetyscts..act) \.sdigsaies.6 caiwh Geet ea Rite ‘f 
Olovepasivé fstntiti cally comand sete ket 1 ounce. 


30il for fifteen minutes in eight gallons of water; 
set aside for several hours to become clear. Then 
strain it through flannel, and add to it, in the foun- 
tain: 

Molagsessn20 22am. deo ats aa 3 quarts. 

Honey). tucikee era eee ¢ . 8 pints. 
Add water enough to complete ten gallons, and 
charge with gas. (2.) To make extract of ginger 
without losing a portion of the menstruum, the only 
way is to reeover the alcohol from the ex- 
hausted drug. This is best effected by mixing the 
ginger with one or one and a half times its weight 
of sawdust, packing it in a percolator, and running 
water through it until all the alcohol is displaced. 
The alcohol is next recovered from the percolate by 
distillation. 


F. W. P. (Chester, Vt.).—Errors in Wood 
and Bache, The errors which you notice in the 
fourteenth edition in regard to soap Jiniment and 
spirit of chloroform have already more than once 
been noticed in Tue Drueeists (rRcULAR. But 
that relating to Pyroxylom has not, we believe, 
been pointed out before. Therefore, as a caution 
to our readers, we herewith print your communica- 
tion: ‘*On page 1413, article Pyroaylon, in the di- 
rections for acids of deficient strength, the quantity 
of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1°833 is given as two 
troy ounces instead of ¢en troy ounces, as directed 
in the Pharmacopeia.”” 


J. M. (Lexington, Ky.).—To unite India- 
rubber, a solution of virgin rubber in bisulphide 
of carbon is, we believe, the best cement. if not the 
only one, ever used. It will answer as well for 
vulcanized as for virgin caoutchouc. The non-vul- 
canized article can be united to itself by heat alone, 
but the same cannot be done after it is vulcanized. 


W. B. M. (Bay City, Mich.).— Wine of Hypo- 
phosphites. Of course we cannot supply you 
with the formula of the particular manufacturer 
named in your letter, but it appears as if a good 
way would be to make the preparation like the 
syrup of the same name, so that it can be adminis- 
tered in like doses. The following is offered as a 
hint in the right direction: 


Hypophosphite of lime.......... 256 grains. 
ss soda Ae eGR TEE 
*$ potagsa.... ... 128 ‘ 
Crystallized sulphate of iron..... 185) s+ 
Hypophosphorous acid (sp. gr. 
LOBG)UR Lack Setek Lee aces 9 fluid drachms. 
Simple isyrapiewi sere. ve. tee. 2 ‘“* ounces. 


Sherry wine, sufficient. 

Dissolve 96 grains of the lime salt in four ounces 
of the wine, with the aid of a gentle heat, acidulat- 
ing the solution with a small portion of the acid. 
Dissolve the ferrous sulphate in two ounces of the 
wine, mix the two solutions, and. after two or three 
hours, pour the whole on a filter, reserving the 
filtrate. Then dissolve the remainder of the hypo- 
phosphite of lime and the other hypophosphites in 
eight ounces of the wine, adding the hypophos- 
phorous acid, mix the solution with the reserved 
filtrate, complete fourteen fluid ounces of liquid, 
add the simple syrup, and filter through paper. 
One drachm or two of tincture of fresh orange peel 
may be added before the last filtration to render the 
preparation more pleasant to the taste. 


An Unusual Dose, 
To The Druggqists Circular: 
The following is an exact copy of a prescription, 
written by a prominent physician of this State, and 
handed to me to prepare: 


“HR. Syr. lobeliw........ ... Zi. (non-officinal.) 
Ext. lobelie fi., 
THELDOCAC. flo cats aa. 738. 
Syr, IPOGAC! Siabdwi cles eday Sa 
Pulv. potass. bichrom... 3 ii. 
Tinct. belladonne...... 3 vi. 


8. A teaspoonful once in half an hour till relieved.” 
The italics are mine. It was plainly written, or 
at least sufficiently so to be unmistakable. The 
question is not as to its elegance, but could the 
pharmaceutist conscientiously dispense it as writ- 


ten? On the plea of time required, I visited the 
prescriber, and called his attention respectfully to 
the unusual quantity of the seldom used bichromate, 
but he blandly assured me that it was ‘‘all right,” 
and that he was ‘“‘in the habit of using a saturated 
solution, directing it to be taken until nausea re- 
sulted, and then discontinued” I suggested that 
it would make almost 4 grains to the dose, but was 
met by another smile of superior wisdom, and was 
bowed out. Ought I to have filled it at all, or what 
would have been the right course? M. D. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

[RemArKs.—We leave the above communication 
to the comments of such of our readers as may have 
had with bichromate of potassa more practical ex- 
perience than ourselves. But little is said by au- 
thorities in regard to the action of the salt in the 
doses just now mentioned. Wood and Bache speaks 
of it as an emetic in quantities of three-quarters of 
agrain. Taylor, ‘‘On Poisons,” relates the case of 
a patient who, owing to timely treatment, recovered 
after taking about two ounces of the bichromate in 
solution, mixed with potash. He cites also several 
fatal cases, but in none of these is the quantity of 
poison mentioned. } 


C. T. H. (Chicopee, Mass.).—To thoroughly ex- 
haust musk with alcohol, it is necessary to render 
the menstruum decidedly alkaline. The following 
is an example: 

Extract of Musk. 


Tonquin grain musk....... ......... lounce. 
BOP WALCE. <-5.74 50. ceures vale teticen 10 ounces. 
DACODOL: wc ehes cess deawest nse aaidees Y | Upati 

Water of ammonia .... .. . J ounce. 


Digest the musk with the boiling water in a close 
vessel. When cold, add the alcohol and the ammo- 
nia, and macerate for one or two months in a warm 
place. Instead of ammonia some use one drachm 
of dry caustic soda. 


HE. (Richmond, O.).—Below we reprint a couple of 
formulas for Simple Elixir: 


I. Fresh orange peel ....... . 120 grains. 
Star anise. «.ns0e0s..ue een 30. 
Cardamom. .. 2. 3..c.sitvonees 20. 
AL CONO]T. 2 sens pee eee 4 fluid ounces, 
Water 20. ci asatecde he tnek Or st % 
Simple syrup ......... Be Es $ 


Exhaust the aromatics with the alcohol and water, 
mixed together, and add the syrup. Color with cara- 
mel if thought desirable. 


Il. Fresh orange peel........... 4 drachms. 
Coriander seed .. .... .... 20 grains, 
Oil of juniper berries. ...... 2 drops. 
“cinnamon 1 drop. 
AICOhOUIE Sk Se, tenn Peete 20 fluid ounces. 
Simplé syrupy... Aas ee 2 pints. 


Water, enough to complete 1 gallon. 

Macerate for seven days the aromatics in the alco- 
hol,mixed with twice its volume of water, add the sim- 
ple syrup, and filter. To make the article known as 
Ked Elixir, add to either of the above about two 
drachms of cudbear or cochineal for each gallon. 


J. T. M, (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) Pharmaceuti= 
eal Etiquette, There is no special rule goyern- 
ing the behavior of drug clerks when out of doors. 
They have only to conform with the usages of good 
society as accepted in the locality where they re- 
side. Usually aclerk in any kind of store should 
not presume upon his business acquaintance with 
any one asa customer, especially in the case of a 
lady, to recognize her in the street. He ought to 
wait and see whether the customer wishes to recog- 
nize him. Of course there are some exceptions, but 
drug clerks should even be more punctilious than 
others, because some people are afraid of being sus- 
pected of some secret infirmity if they, appear inti- 
mate with the druggist. (2.) The writing fluid called 
Aniline Black Ink is not made from aniline 
black, since this is totally insoluble in water, but 
from nigrosine or aniline gray. (3.) Glycerine is by 
some considered a good addition to cough mixtures. 


F. R. M. (Manitowoc, Wis.).—_Emulsion of Oil 
of Furpentine: 
Le On of forpentine. ¢.05 acess naan oes 32 drops. 
GT BTA DIG or croe hein ened ain 16 grains. , 
Water, sufficient. 


Place the gum arabic in a dry mortar, pour on the — 


essential oil, mix well, and add at once thirty-two 
minims of water. Stir continually with the pestle 
until a perfect emulsion is formed. Lastly, add 
enough water to complete a fluid ounce. 


TL. Oil of turpentine saueeene cee aeie as 82 drops. 
LOlK Of O20" c.f ttebinaieg skied 30 grains, — 
Or P1YCODINGN. 5 «cp nalbs Tepe eeeeban’s 60 


Water, sufficient. 

Rub the essential oil with the yolk of egg or the 
glyconine, and gradually add enough water to com. 
plete one fluid ounce. Either preparation will con- 
tain, as you desire, four drops of oil of turpentine 
to the fluid drachm. Glyconine is made by mixing 
4 parts of yolk of eggs with 5 of glycerine. It has 
the advantage of keeping indefinite]y long and 
being always ready for use. 


C. F. G. (Brooklyn, &. D., N. ¥.).—As we are not 
subscribers to the periodical in question, and are 
not on its exchange list, we are not acquainted with 
the kind of topics discussed in its columns. , 


\ 


| 
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Quinta and Cinchonidia in A ffections 
ofthe Bladder.—L. J. W. Lee, M.D. (Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.) writes as follows: “I had for some time con- 
templated writing an article on the use of sulphate 
of quinia and sulphate of cinchonidia in affections 
of the bladder, but I perceive by the April number 
of Tak Drueaists Crrcuxar that the same has been 
done by Dr Simmons, of Ken Hospital, Yokohama, 
Japan. Therefore I am only entitled to say that I 
can fully endorse his statement from my own expe- 
rience. I have successfully treated a number of 
similar cases by giving medium doses of the remedy, 
frequently repeated.” 


Error in the Latest American Edition 
of Fownes? Chemistry.—R. BR. Snowden 
(Ocala, Fia ) writes: ‘‘ There is evidently an errorin 
Fownes’ Chemistry, 1878. On page 139. eighth line 
from the bottom, it says: “Consequently a litre or 
cubic decimetre =100 cubic centimetres,’ when it 
should be 1,000 cubic centimetres.” Our corre- 
spondent is right in his correction. Singularly 
enough the same error is to be found in the edition 
of 1869, yet, so far as we know, no one appears to 
have noticed it before. 


L. F. (Massachusetts). —Your paper in regard to 
the proposed Pharmacy Law in France 
has been received. In our opinion, to discuss the 
provisions of a foreign law that, after all, may not 
pass, is of very doubtful usefulness. Admitting 
that American druggists may be interested in the 
pbarmaceutical legislation of foreign countries, it 
will be time enough, we believe, to comment upon 
it when it shall have become an accomplished fact; 
for nothing which might be said here is likely to have 
much effect in aiding or preventing the passage of 
the law. Wecann«t agree with your strictures on 
the provision which renders it obligatory, as it is 
now. for foreigners, English or American, as you 
have it, to obtain a French diploma before they can 
practise pharmacy in France. To receive a diploma 


\ of the first class a citizen of that country must 


have the degree of bachelor of letters or sciences, 
have served three years in a pharmacy, have attend- 
ed the lectures of a school of pharmacy dnring 
three more years (total, six years), be twenty-five 
years of age, and have successfully passed every 
half-yearly examination and the final one. To be 
entitled to a diploma of the second class, he must 
have passed a preliminary examination in Latin, 
French, mathematics, and natural sciences, have 
served six years in a pharmacy, have attended one 
year the lectures of a school of pharmacy, be 
twenty-five years of age, and have undergone.a final 
examination before a jury of pharmaceutists. On 
the other hand, how is it here in our colleges of 
pharmacy? A young man of seventeen enters as 
clerk ina drugstore. After two years he matricu- 
lates at a pharmaceutical cellege without prelimi- 
nary examination of any kind; he may be ignorant 
of Latin; he may even not know how to spell his 
own language correctly, yet he is entitled to ad- 
mission. For two years he attends the lectures and 
serves in a drug store at the same time, and, having 
successfully passed the final examination, at the age 


| of twenty-one he emerges a full-fledged graduated 


) pharmaceutist. We have no intention to belittle 
| our schools of pharmacy here; they are doing ex- 
| cellent work; they turn out very able druggists, and 
every year elevate their standard, rendering gradua- 
tion more and more difficult. Yet to admit their 
| graduates on the same footing as those of the 
French schools would be for the State to discriminate 
against its own citizens. It would result in driving 
them to foreign schoois where graduation is quicker 
| and easier. Besides, foreign diplomas are not total- 
| ly ignored. On making an application which, we 
| Delieve. is nearly always entertained, their holders 
| are entitled to present themselves for the final ex- 


} 


amination without the previous service in a phar- 


macy, or stage, as it is called there officially. 


A.P. C, (Delaware, O.).—It is not thought ad- 
. visable to open a funny or curiosity column in Tur 
| Daueeists Crrcuxar for printing strangely-worded 
orders or formulas, If, peradventure, one such finds 
\its way in print, so abundant this class of literature 
| 8ppears to be, that the following month scores of 
similar communications reach us from all parts of 
| the country. 
\ 


‘ 


Effect of Acids on Granite Tron 
Ware.—F. R. Ramsdeli (Linden, Ind.) writes as 
follows: “TI have discovered that oxalic acid is very 
destructive to the enamel of the granite iron ware. 
Perhaps the knowledge may be of use to druggists 
and others using it. Another objection is, that it 
icales off, leaving the iron exposed, which colors 
some preparations.”’ 


Che Litharge ana Glycerine Cement. 
To The Druggist: Circular: 

T notice in yourissne of April that a correspondent 
omplains of the litharge and glycerine cement, I 
‘ave used it for several years in mending broken 
amps, bottles, and china ware, and in every in- 
tance I always succeeded in getting it to “dry” 
nd harden. His trouble was in mixing. He made 


the paste either too stiff or too soft, or the litharge 
was of bad quality. It makes a superior cement. 
I mended a broken neck of a half gallon tincture 
bottle about two years ago, and it is still tight and 
fast. The litharge and glycerine must be worked 
well together before the cement is applied, and 
must be spread rather thin on the part you expect 
to mend, W.J. Newson, M.D. 
Austin, Miss. 


Cerate of Extract of Cantharides, 
To The Drugqgists Circular: 

The first formula for cerate of extract of cantha- 
rides in the November number of THE CIRCULAR 
should read as follows: Moisten the cantharides 
with two ounces of vaseline, then pack them into a 
percolator, and displace with enough vaseline to ob- 
tain seven troy ounces of percolate. To economize 
vaseline I would furthermore, suggest to use in all 
about nine ounces of vaseline, aud. after it is all 
absorbed, to continue the displacement with any 
cheap oil which will force the vaseline through 
without mixing with it. Thanks to W. KX. M., your 
correspondent, for calling my attention to the error 
in print, which I had never noticed. 

N. RosENWAssEr. 

New York, April, 1879. 


O. B. C. (Ovid, Mich.).—In another part of the 
present number we print an article giving an ac- 
count of the origin, properties, etc., of Chrysrphanic 
Acid. Vhe pharmaceutical history of the drug is 
very simple. So far the only preparation in which 
it enters is an ointment, the formula of which wag 
given in the April number. 


How to Pronounce ‘“ Catechu.?—W. 
(Alexis, 111.) writes: ‘‘ Authorities disagree on the 
pronunriation of the word ‘catechu.’ Please give us 
the correct pronunciation in your next number.’? We 
lay no claim to authority i. orthoepy; we can only 
say that in our part of the world it is always pro- 
nounced cat/echu, with the ch hard. and the w, as in 
tube. In an older English edition of Webster such 
is the pronunciation adopted. It is true that in the 
new abridged edition it is given as kat/e-shoo. but 
we never heard any druggist using this second way 
of pronouncing it. 


fb I Tey ed (Baltimore, Md.).—Pluid Extract 
of Sumbul. Judging from the character of the 
drug, the fluid extract should, we presume, be made 
in the same manner as the officinal fluid extract of 
ginger. 


D. L. (Illinois).—(1.) When a proprietary article, 
like the elixir in question, becomes gelatinized or 
otherwise spoiled, its manufacturer should be ap- 
plied to fora remedy. (2.) To Remove Blood 
Stains, it is recommended by tome to steep the 
article in a solution of iodide of potassium in four 
times its weight of water. This would probably 
not injure silk of moderately fast color, (3.) It is 
said that, by boiling sea-shells in a lye of caustic 
soda, the rainbow tints are developed and the shells 
cleaned at the same time. Many of those offered 
for sale are stated to be artificially colored. 


EH. A. 8. (Pittsburg, Pa.).—The best way to obtain 
an aniline color of any shade, soluble in alcohol, 
is to order it as such from dealers. It is doubtful 
if a true aniline black can be found possessing this 
property, but some very deep blues might perhaps 
answer as well. 


J. M. G. (Chandlersville, 0.).— Solution of 
Citrate of Bismuth and A mmonia, The 
preparation can be made from the subnitrate of bis- 
muth as well as from the metal, but it will be more 
expensive and offer no advan tageinreturn. Besides, 
to obtain the same strength, it is necessary to use 
a larger quantity of the subnitrate than of metallic 
bismuth; but as the basic salt is of variable com- 
position, it is impossible to say what weight will be 
equivalent to the 430 grains of bismuth directed in 
the British formula. The American processes de- 
scribed in the same article, in Wood and Bache 
give better results than the English officinal direc- 
tions. By Mr. Markoe’s method, the subnitrate 
previously dissolved in nitric acid and water could 
be made into a solution of ammonia-citrate of bis- 
muth of standard strength. 


J. E. (Dunkirk, O.).—We have never heard of a 
preparation called Fowler's Solution of Strychnia, 
which you say is used in the city of Buffalo, A 
solution of strychnia of any medical strength can be 
obtained with the help of almost any acid, some 
alcohol being added to the liquor to render it 
stable. 


Artificial Spirit of Ants,—In reply to an 
inquiry relating to the above, a correspondent from 
Indiana, who appears to be fond of an occasional 
joke, proposes a receipt for making the preparation 
from acetic ether. acetic acid, and alcohol. This 
may produce a tolerable imitation, but, after all, it 
is only a fraud, easily cretected by the test of the 
German Pharmacopeia. That which was desired 


alcohol a solution exactly representing the true 
Spiritus Formicarum. There seems to be no diffi- 
culty inthe way Formic acid is easily procurable 
at a moderate price—about 25 cents an ounce—and 
formic ether at the same rates Perhaps it is eyen 
unnecessary to add the ether at all, as it will, of 
itself, gradually form in the solution. AJl that is 
needed is to estimate the quantity of free acid ob- 
tainable by distilling a given weight of ants ac- 
cording to officinal directions 


Rk. (Indiana).—To Dye Cotton Bright 
Red. The most permanent is Turkey red, which 
is made from madder, but the process is too com- 
plicated for family use. The following is easier, 
and gives very fair results: First steep the yarn or 
cloth for several hours in a decoction of sumach 
with a little sulphuric acid. After the sumach has 
had time to form an intimate combination with 
the cotton the yarn is worked in a solution of bi- 
chloride of tin of sp gr. 1-015, and transferred to a 
boiler. in which about its own weight of barwood, 
finely rasped, is added, the water being nearly 
boiling, and the goods worked about until the re- 
quired shade is obtained. 


H,. W. (Tiffin, O.).—A receipt for Root Beer 
was given in Tur Druea@ists CrrcuULAR for June, 
1878. 


C. (Pennsylvania).—Annatto is frequently employ- 
ed to Color Oils Yellow. It imparts its color- 
ing principle to fatty substances almost as readily 
as alkanet does. 


L. T. (Philadeélphia).—The formula of Gibert’s 
Syrup was published in Tar Drucaists Circu- 
LAR of September, 1878, page 158. 

FF. M M. (Bayou Sara, La.) complains of the re- 
ceipt for Cheap Paint, printed in the Septem- 
ber number, page 151. He Says that one pint of 
linseed oil will not keep the six pounds of pitch in 
a liquid state, and that the amount of pigment 
mentioned is not sufficient to render the dark pitch 
color light enough to look well on fences. Although 
we have had no practical experience with the paint 
he disapproves of, we are inclined to think he is 
right in his complaint, and would suggest that the 
receipt was probably meant to read six pints of 
linseed oil and one pound of pitch This would 
correct both the dark color of the paint and its im- 
practicable thickness. 


G. B. (Titusville, Pa.).--Ag Plumbate of 
Soda is quoted on none of the price lists that reach 
us, We cannot give you an idea of its probable cost 
per pound. 

Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
mule are not likely to be obtained: leon (Orange, 
N. J.), Tela (Baltimore, Md.), S. BR. C. (Modesto, 
Caia.), and M. L. (Chicago, Ill.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

A. B.S. (Monroe, La.) wishes to know what is 
Matto-Yerbine. The first thing that suggests 
itself is that the 1ame may mean some preparation 
of Yerba Maté (/lex Paraguayensis), but none of 
the active principles of the plant is thus designated 
by chemists. Some of our readers may possibly 
be able to enlighten us. 

A. D. (Wareham, Mass.) desires to have a formula 
for making Birch Beer Extract. 

C.W. ( Winchester, Texas) asks: ‘Is there any such 
thing or compound as Compound Borax? If 
80, please give us the formula.” [A word is ap- 
parently omitted in the name of the article. | 

W. D. L. (Lacon, Ili.) would like to have a formula 
for Aromatic Glycerole of Pepsine, 


How Goes it with The Druggists 
Circular ? 

Tue regular monthly edition of Tur 
CrrcuLAR has now reached the great and 
wholesome number of ten thousand Jive 
hundred copies! This is conclusive testi- 
mony to the estimate in which it is held 
by the profession to which it is devoted. 
Such a success may be dreamed of by the 
projectors of kindred papers, but we be- 
lieve that dreaming will be the only reality. 
These gratifying results require years of 
solid, honest work, and nothing short of 
this can be made to answer a permanently 
satisfactory end. 

Nota Bene.—We are unable to supply 
any longer copies of the January number. 
The edition is exhausted, although a large 
excess was printed for keeping in stock. 
Our subscription list has been increased 
from the beginning of the year up to this 
date (the middle of April), by the addition 


was a formula for obtaining from formic acid and | of seven hundred new names, 


Official Decision upon Pharmaceutical] 
Stills. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, ) 
WASHINGTON, April 21,1879. 

The last clause of section 3,246 Revised 
Statutes, as amended by Section 5 of the 
Act of March 1st, 1879, reads as follows, 
Viz. : 

“Nor shall any special tax be imposed 
upon apothecaries as to wines or spirituous 
liquors which they use exclusively in the 
preparation or making up of medicines.” 

This exemption extends over the entire 
chapter of special taxes, so that an apothe- 
cary Can neither be required to pay special 
tax as a liquor dealer for selling medicinal 
preparations, though spirituous liquor or 
wine be a component part thereof, nor be 
required to pay special taxas a rectifier for 
purifying, refining, or in any manner treat- 
ing liquors for use in the preparation of his 
medicines, 

But the exemption relates only to medi- 
cinal preparations, and an apothecary, 
therefore, is not exempt from the liquor 
dealer’s special tax, if he sells unmixed dis- 
tilled spirits (including pure alcohol) or 
wines, though he sells them strict ly as 
medicines, and even upon a physician’s 
prescription. Many apot hecaries, nearly 
all, perhaps, are consequently compelled to 
hold special tax Stamps as retail dealers in 
liquors, to comply with the terms of the 
law, and at the same time mect the demands 
of their customers for pure liquors for 
medicinal purposes. The exigencies of 
their business also require them, as drug- 
gists, to keep pharmaceutical stills, or dis- 
tilling apparatus. But under the third sub- 
division of Section 3,244 Revised Statutes, 
a retail dealer in liquors who has in his pos- 
session a still, is to be regarded as a rectifi- 
er, and as being engaged in the business of 
rectifying. The question has, therefore, 
been presented, whether an apothecary hold- 
ing a special tax Stamp as a retail dealer in 
liquors, and having in his possession a still 
for use in the preparation of medicinal 
compounds, must not be required to pay 
the rectifier’s special tax, 

After careful consideration of this ques- 
tion, the conclusion is arrived at that the 
exemption from special tax accorded to 
apothecaries by that provision of the sta- 
tute hereinbefore cited, applies not only to 
the sale by them of medicinal preparations, 
or compounds composed in part of distilled 
spirits, or wine, but also to any and all me- 
chanical appliances and processes which 
they may find to be necessary or useful in 
the preparation or making up of medicines, 
and that an apothecary, therefore, not- 
withstanding the fact of his holding a spe- 
cial tax stamp asa liquor dealer, is not sub- 
ject to special tax as a rectifier, on account 
of his keeping a still or distilling appara- 
tus for use exclusively in the treating of 
liquors, ete.,; employed in the making up 
of medicines. GREEN B. Raum, 

Commissioner, 


To Mr. W. W. Heritage, Philadelphia. 


[REMARKS.—The conditions under which 
druggists could keep and use pharmaceuti- 
cal stills were, until now, ill-understood 
and not always defined in the same manner 
by all revenue officers. From time to time 
the question has been presented to THE 
Druaaists CrRcULAR, from various quar- 
ters, by persons seeking for information. 
The above decision now sets al] doubts at 
rest. The ruling comes in good time, as we 
learn that at a meeting of the Rhode Island 
Pharmaceutieal Association, held in April, 
a notice was read from the Collector of In. 
ternal Revenue, informing druggists that 
all of those who keep a still without paying 
a Special tax, act illegally, and that the law, 
after the first of May, would be rigidly en- 
forced. The decision from Washington, 
however, supersedes this interpretation. At 
the same time it is well to remember that 
pharmaceutical stills must be registered ac- 
cording to the rules of the Department set 
forth in THe Druaaists CrecuLAR of De- 
cember, 1878, page 206.—Ep. D. C.] 


Hydrodynamics. 

THE chief engineer of the Chicago and 
Northwestern road, to test the smoothness 
of the track, placed a glass of water on the 
seat of a Pullman palace car the other day, 
and carried it right through, from Chicago 
to Omaha, without losing a drop. Think- 
ing specific gravity might have something 
to do with it, next trip he tried a glass of 
whiskey, and when he examined the glass 
at the first station out, he found it as dry 
as the desert of Sahara at high noon, 4 
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Sixth Decennial Pharmacopeia Con- 
vention. 


To the several incorporated State Med- 
ical Societies, the incorporated Medical 
Colleges, the incorporated Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and the incor- 
porated Colleges of Pharmacy throughout 
the United States: 

By virtue of authority devolved upon me 
as the last surviving officer of the Pharma- 
copia Convention of 1870, I hereby call 
a General Convention, to meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the first Wednesday in 
May, 1880, for the purpose of revising the 
Pharmacopeia of the United States. 

For the information, and guidance of all 
parties interested, I refer them to the rules 
adopted by the Convention of 1870, to be 
found on page 11 of the Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States, and request their com- 
pliance with the spirit and intention of the 
said rules. 

James E. Moraan, M. D., 
No. 905 E. street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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New York College of Pharmacy. 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE COLLEGE. 


Tue college was organized in the early 
part of 1829, and of those who were promi- 
nent in its earliest history, but fowr persons 
are now living. Its history and its work 
are not known or appreciated as they should 
be, nor are the personal sacrifices of its 
founders in the establishment of this insti- 
tution as well known as they deserve. 

The college has wisely resolved to give 
an evening to the special celebration of the 
fiftieth year of its existence, and the com- 
mittee have set apart Thursday, May 15th, 
for this purpose. 

The surviving founders of the college 
are expected to be present, as also those 
who have been identified with the college 
in the past as officers, professors, and grad- 
uates. ‘ 

The historical address will be delivered 
by Prof. P. W. Bedford, and brief ad- 
dresses by Prof. C. F. Chandler, Prof. W. 
De F. Day, and others. It is proposed to 
have an exhibit in the lower hall of articles 
of interest in pharmacy, and a special 
request is hereby made to all pharmaceutists 
in the vicinity of New York, to loan for 
this purpose any implements, apparatus, 
books, engravings, or other articles which 
relate to pharmacy of the past. 

All such articles may be left at the col- 
lege rooms at any time in care of Mr. Hans 
M. Wilder. 

The committee trust that their desires in 
this respect may meet with a hearty re- 
sponse for this ‘‘loan collection.” —_~ 

Signed: P. W. Beprorp, G, D. CoaGeE- 
sHALL, M. L. M. PELxorto. 


PRIZES AWARDED. 


In our March number we stated that 
Prof. P. W. Bedford had offered a prize to 
the student of the junior class who should 
pass the best examination in pharmacy. 

The replies to the queries were submitted 
to a committee of three, consisting of Starr 
H. Ambler, B. Frank Hays, and H. Leber 
Coit, of the Alumni Association, who 
reported that the replies by the student 
‘No. 36” were entitled to the award. 
Out of a possible one hundred and fifty, 
he had received one hundred and thirty- 
four marks. ‘‘ No. 36,” on opening the 
envelope, was made known to the class as 
John H. Moody, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Another student received one hundred 
and thirty-two marks. On opening the 
envelope, Mr. A. A. Merritt, of Pough- 
keepsie, was announced for a second prize. 

On a subsequent evening a reunion of 
the senior and junior students was held at 
the college rooms, at which time the prizes 
awarded were presented to the successful 
students. 

To John H. Moody, a copy each of the 
National Dispensatory, by Stillé & 
Maisch, Dunglison’s Medical Lexicon, 
and Squire’s Companion to the British 
Pharmacopeia. 

To A. A. Merritt, a copy of the Na- 
tional Dispensatory; and to Frank C. 
Nadler, of Davenport, Iowa (who had re- 
ceived one hundred and twenty-nine), was 
presented a copy of Fownes’ Chemistry 
as a third prize. 

Forty-two students took part in this 
voluntary competition, and the results of 
the examination show a very excellent rat- 
ing for all the competitors. 


SUMMER LECTURES ON PHARMACY. 
The attention of our readers is called to 


the course of lectures and practical instruc- 
tion in manufacturing pharmacy, to be 
given on Monday evenings, at 7.30, during 
May, June, and July, at the College of 
Pharmacy. Prof. Bedford always makes 
these especially instructive and advan- 
tageous to the students who attend. 

BOTANICAL LECTURES AND EXCURSIONS. 

Prof. Alphonso Wood, an able instructor 
in this interesting department, will meet 
those who wish to take part in the lectures 
and botanical excursions at the College of 
Pharmacy, on Wednesday, May 7th, at 
3 o'clock. This course will occupy the 
Wednesday afternoons of the coming three 
months. 

5 aid 
Washington National College of 
Pharmacy. 

THe annual meeting of the College was 
held on April 7th, 1879, at the lecture hall, 
with a good attendance of its members. 

The address of the retiring President, 
Mr. John A. Milburn, reviewed the progress 
made during the year in a very able and 


interesting manner, and was full of valu- 
able suggestions for the future. The re- 


ports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and the 
various committees, show the College to be 
in a prosperous condition, and that the in- 
stitution has become self-sustaining. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
collegiate year resulted in the choice of 
Mr. J. D. O’Donnell, as President; Mr. 
John R. Major, as 1st Vice President; Mr. 
G. G. GC. Simms, as 2d Vice President; Mr. 
Charles Becker, as Secretary; Mr. W. G. 
Duckett, as Vreaswrer, and Messrs. Karl 
Kullberg, J. S. Jones, J. W. Drew, R. B. 
Ferguson, Z. W. Cromwell, John A. Mil- 
burn, and W. 8. Thompson, as additional 
Trustees. 

The graduates who successfully passed 
the examination and received the Degree 
of the College are Messrs. S. W. Bower, 
Nelson Head, H. W. Hodges, T. A. Al. 
Judd, Harry Standiford, and W. E. Shaf 
fer. GHARLES BECKER, Secretary. 

ee 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

A MEETING of the college was held near 
the time of the death of Dr. Geo. B. Wood, 
known all over the world from his Dispen- 
satory—The United States Dispensatory 
of Wood & Bache. Suitable resolutions 
were passed expressing their appreciation 
and regard for his memory. Dr. Wood 
had occupied two professors’ chairs in the 
college in its earlier days, as the title page 
to the first and second editions of the Dis- 
pensatory shows, and was ever a warm 
friend to the institution. 


PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting was held 
April 15th. Mr. McIntyre occupied .the 
chair; Registrar‘ Wiegand as usual was in 
his place. 

Prof. Maisch exhibited specimens of 
Angostura bark of unusually fine appear- 
ance, the quills being very large. It was 
received from Messrs. Lehn & Fink, of 
New York, whose attention was excited 
by its difference from the ordinary kinds. 
Yet after examination it was ascertained 
to be the true bark, and added to the eabi- 
net collection. Prof. Remington called 
attention to a pharmaceutical still which 
was in full operation before the meeting. 
[t was about 314 gallons capacity, made of 
planished copper, with a double bottom; 
it had a glass gauge to determine the depth 
of the liquid, and the head, which was 
different from the ordinary shape, was 
secured by clamps, the only luting used 
being a wet string. There was an arrange- 
ment for continuous feeding by means of 
a glass syphon and rubber connections. 
The receiver was the usual Liebig con- 
denser, only it had several tubes instead of 
one. It fitted very exactly into the head 
by means of a ground joint, altogether 
making the most simple practical still now 
known. The arrangement of the con- 
denser is such that the tubes can be cleaned 
very readily. Quite a discussion on dis- 
tillatory apparatus followed. The old 
alembic form of head was referred to. It 
was stated that much of the condensed 
vapor in it often fell back into the boiling 
mixture and was decomposed, a fact well 
known to refiners of petroleum. Reminis- 
cences of the old Parrish pharmaceutical 
still, with its water joint and condensatory 
arrangement on the head, were related; 
how the alcohol was absorbed and dis- 
placed the water, occasioning sometimes 
conflagration. Mr. Archibald showed his 
patent suppository machine. 
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scribed in the present number of THE 
CrrcuLar, page 103.] He had been making 
more experiments, which go still further 
to prove its efficacy and value to the dis- 
pensing pharmaceutist. Substances like 
carbolic acid, soft extracts, etc., he found 
to be readily made into suppositories by 
rubbing them with the butter of cacao ina 
mortar, aud after a brief space of time 
(while one would write the prescription 
directions, he said, was his experience), 
introducing them into the hopper as usual. 
Some conversation on this subject ensued, 
and it was the general expression of the 
meeting that the apparatus was an exceed- 
ingly valuable one to the profession. Mr. 
Archibald answered a number of interro- 
gatories to the satisfaction of the meeting. 
A specimen of the pitch of the Aralia 
papyrifera, from Dr. Green, was shown. 
This is the substance from which the rice 
paper of the Chinese is made; also a Chi- 
nese book with beautiful paintings on this 
rice paper; also specimens of Nyssa, em- 
ployed as a substitute for laminaria for 
tents; the wood seems to be as light as 
cork. 
GRADUATES OF THE PHILADELPHIA COL- 
LEGE OF PHARMACY. 

Av the recent spring commencement, 
each of the following named persons re- 
ceived the diploma of Graduate of Phar- 
macy : 

James Polk Aaron, Pennsylvania. 

Emanuel Allison Alleman, Pennsylvania. 

Alexander Bonnell Allen, New York. 

John Reese Allen, Delaware. 

Louis Ancker, South Carolina. 

Alfred Croskey Ashmead, Pennsylvania. 

George Hickman Bancroft, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Barnes, Jr., Pennsylvania. 

W. Wallace Beitenman, Pennsylvania. 

John Jacob Beyer, Pennsylvania. 

John Blankenhorn, New York. 

Joseph Brakeley, New Jersey. 

John Griscom Bullock, Pennsylvania. 

Frederick White Carpenter, New York. 

Edward Ligon Enders Castleton, Texas. 

Hesser Charles Clapham, Pennsylvania. 

Alfred W. Cochran, New Jersey. 

David Costello, Indiana. 

Harry Oscar Cox, New Jersey. 

Harry Otis Cravens, Texas. 

Walter Crawford, Pennsylvania. 

John P. Curran, Jr., Pennsylvania. 

William George Day, Maryland. 

George Frank Deacon, New Jersey. 

Robert P. Dinges, Pennsylvania. 

Theodore Drake, New Jersey. 

Joseph B. Driver, Wisconsin. 

George Morris Eckels, Pennsylvania. 

Maurice Edgar Eyler, Pennsylvania. 

Clarence Preston Eyre, New Jersey. 

Levi Fahnestock, Pennsylvania. 

Hiland Flowers, Pennsylvania. 

John Henry Frederick, Pennsylvania. 

William Kerr Freas, Pennsylvania. 

Andrew G. Frey, Pennsylvania. 

Ernest Fruh, Pennsylvania. 

William Henry Gerhard, Pennsylvania. 

James Lord Graham, Delaware. 

Edward Clarence Griffin, Michigan. 

Edwin Howard Hammer, Ohio. 

Henry Gettman Haring, Pennsylvania. 

Charlies Albert Harrold, Dist. of Columbia. 

George William Henry, New Jersey. 

Charles Austine Higgins, New Jersey. 

Leonard Adkins Hudson, Delaware. 

Morris Albert Hull, Pennsylvania. 

William Beetem Humrich, Pennsylvania. 

Joe Jacobs, Georgia. 

Roland Davis Jones, Delaware. 

Emil Jungman, Germany. 

William Wilkins Kain, New Jersey. 

Loren Dewey Kays, Pennsylvania. 

Patrick Malcahy Kelly, M.D., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George Henry King, Pennsylvania. 

Harry Clarence Lawall, Pennsylvania. 

Alexander Benjamin Levi, Pennsylvania. 

John Herrman Locke, Pennsylvania. 

Daniel Longaker, Pennsylvania. 

Charles Edgar McComas, Maryland. 

Eugene A. McFadden, Pennsylvania. 

Clement Brook McCullough, Pennsylvania. 

Watson Megill, Kentucky. 

Edward Frederick Menger, Nebraska. 

Jacob Myers Mitchell, Jr., New Jersey. 

William Mittelbach, New Jersey. 

David Moffet, Pennsylvania. 

Bayard Murray, Pennsylvania. 

Emile Ott, Pennsylvania. 

William Renick Patterson, Ohio. 

George Alexander Woodson Payne, Vir- 

inia. 

Horatio Gates Peters, Pennsylvania. 

Charles Fred. W. Pliebel, Pennsylvania. 

William 8. Plumer, Jr., South Carolina. 

Ernest P. Raab, Illinois. 

Aaron William Radley, Pennsylvania. 
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Eugene Lewis Reed, New Jersey. 
Willoughby Henry Reed, Pennsylvania. 
Charles Edward Resag, Germany. 

Alfred Nathan Richards, Pennsylvania. 
Charles H. H. B. Roberts, Pennsylvania. 
Victor Christopher Roberts, New Jersey. 
Augustus Harvey Ross, Pennsylvania. 
John M. Rudolph, Pennsylvania. 
Warren Blachly Rush, Ohio. 

Charles J. Siglinger, Pennsylvania. 
Moses 8. Simpson, Ohio. 

Jacob Daniel Smeltzer, Pennsylvania. 
Augustus Swartz Smith, Pennsylvania. 
Henry George Smith, Pennsylvania. 
Alfred Denny Sparks, Delaware. 

George Sylvester Speaker, Pennsylvania. 
Theodore Sprissler, Pennsylyania. 

Albert August Gustav Starck, Illinois. 
Oliver Henry Sterner, Pennsylvania. 
Jacob Frederick Stock, New Jersey. 
Albert H. Stites, Pennsylvania. 

Emil Conrad Thomas, Pennsylvania. 
William Conrad Troll, Pennsylvania. 
Alexander Turner, Pennsylvania. 

Curtis Waugh Turner, Pennsylvania. 
Jobn Basketter Turner, Pennsylvania. 
John Augustus Uhland, Pennsylvania. 
Robert Hays Vansant, New Jersey. 
McClanahan Wade, Virginia. 

Charles Hugh Wagener, New Jersey. 
Edward Morrell Wallington, New Jersey. 
Charles Wesley Watson, Pennsylvania. 
William Wendel, Germany. 

John Louis Wessels, Germany. 

Henry Clay Whitney, New Jersey. 

Fred Tyacke Williams, Pennsylvania. 
William Rufus Wilson, Pennsylvania. 
George Edward Witsil, Pennsylvania. 
William Warren Woodnut, New Jersey. 
Max Robert Zaegel, Wisconsin. 


PASSED THEIR EXAMINATION LN JUNE, 1878. 


August Drescher, New Jersey. 
Thomas Edward Barron Kernan, Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 


Dr. Bridges, for many years the able 
professor of chemistry, having lately re- 
tired from that chair of the college, the 
Board of Trustees have filled it by appoint- 
ing Samuel Philip Sadtler to the respon- 
sible place. Professer Sadtler is a native 
of Pennsylvania, and graduated in 1867. 
He studied chemistry at the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, also subsequently at Yale College 
with Professor Walcott Gibbs, and spent a 
year and a half pursuing his studies at 
Heidelberg, Germany. For three years he 
was Professor of Chemistry in Gettysburg 
College, and since then he has been Pro- 
fessor of General and Analytical Chemistry 
in the Scientific Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Sadtler isa very fluent speaker, 
and has a happy faculty of making his 
subjects clear to the student. He is the 
American editor of ‘‘Attfield’s Chemistry,” 
and is well known as a writer on chemical 
subjects. 

———_- 


State Pharmaceutical Association of 
New York. 


In the April number of the CIRCULAR, 
we took occasion to speak of the efforts of 
Prof. Bedford to effect a State organiza- 
tion of the druggists of New York. He 
had then already received large numbers 
of answers, coming from all quarters, to 
his initiatory correspondence. These letters 
have now been greatly increased in num- 
ber. There can be no longer any doubt 
about success. Mr. Bedford has been un- 
tiring in the work which he has under- 
taken, and the business is now in such 
shape that the Convention which has been 
called will find no obstacles in the way of 


organizing a State Pharmaceutical Associa- 


tion. 

Many members of the profession, hailing 
from all parts, have joined in making @ 
call for a meeting, to be held in Utica, om 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 21st and 
22d of May. The headquarters will be at. 


Butterfield House, where special arrange- 


ments have been made for the accommoda- 
tion of those who may attend, at the special 
rate of two dollars a day for members an 
their wives only. Those who go from New 
York and vicinity will be able to take ad- 
vantage of excursion prices on the river 
steamboats by applying to Mr. Bedford. 
Others will have to pay the usual fare on 
the New York Central Railroad, two cents 
a mile. 

The rooms occupied by the Common 
Council of Utica have been tendered for 


the use of the Convention, and the meeting” 


will be called to order at 12 o’clock. There 
can be no doubt that the gathering will be 
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unusually large, and that a solid founda? 
tion will be laid for an association of phar- 
maceutists and druggists which will do an 
immense amount of good to its members 
and to the profession in general, whether 
members or not. Utica is central and has 
been happily selected for the object in 
view. It can be readily reached from all 
points. The season for going from home 
will be delightful. The country will have 
on its clean, fresh, and blooming face. All 
nature will invite men to give two or three 
days to the excursion, and many acquaint- 
ances will be made which perhaps may be 
agreeable and enduring. 

We ought to add, in simple justice to 
Professor Bedford, that the project seems 
to be entirely his, and its successful organi- 
zation will be mainly owing to his zeal and 
industry in planning, and expense in push- 
ing it towards a fruitful consummation. 


P. 8.—Prof. Bedford has just returned 
from a visit to Utica, and reports that the 
arrangements are very satisfactorily com- 
pleted for the coming Convention. 

The druggists of Utica are very cordial 
in their expressions of good feeling, and 
wish to assure all who will attend the meet- 
ing that they will be heartily welcome. 

irculars will be mailed on the 8th of 
May to every druggist in this State, whose 
name is accessible, and should any person 
not receive a copy by the 10th, and desire 
one, he will please address P. W. Bedford, 
who will forward one by return mail. 


—————0-¢e—_____ 


_ Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE Society held their regular monthly 
meeting, on April 8th, at the usual place, 
President Louis E. Nicot occupying the 
chair, and Secretary E. A. Sayre recording 
the proceedings. Circulars from Prof. P. 
W. Bedford were read, in which members 
of the Society are invited to join the pros- 
pective State Association, and to be pres- 
ent at the first meeting, to be held May 
31st, in Utica. The invitation was favor- 
ably received by the Society, and the Sec- 
retary directed to inform Mr. Bedford of 
their approval of the formation of a State 
Society. 

The committee on the drug law reported 
that they had a copy of the law as read for 
the third time at Albany, and hoped it 
would pass during the present session. 
The law is the same as the one which was 


_ proposed last year, but failed to pass owing 


to lack of timely legislative action. 

The trustees gave notice that they had 
opened a book to enter the names of drug 
clerks seeking for situations, another for 


' druggists needing assistants or wishing to 


buy or sell anything, and a third one for a 
list of such clerks as had given to their em- 
ployers cause for serious complaints. No 
fees are to be charged for the use of the 
books. 

The certificates of membership were an- 
nounced to be ready for delivery at the 
next meeting. The cost of each certificate 
was fixed at two dollars, their acquisition 


| being only optional with members. 


Dr. Baker inquired what was the prac- 


_ tice in regard to prescriptions written in 


metrical weights and measures when liquids 
are ordered. The Medical Society of New 
York have resolved to adopt these weights, 


_ and the Kings County Medical Society are 


/ dot to separate decimals. 


_ considering the advisability of taking the 
_ same decision. 
| that druggists should follow a uniform 
) practice, especially as in most prescriptions 
| No names of weights or measures are writ- 


It is therefore important 


ten, but simply the Arabic figures with a 
To this it was 
answered that wherever the metrical sys- 


, tem is adopted for prescriptions, the figures 


invariably mean grammes or fractions of 
grammes, and everything, solid or liquid, is 
to be weighed. hen the prescriber de- 
sires to order cubic centimetres or litres, as 
May be more convenient for lotions or 
medicated baths, he is expected to distinct- 
ly say so. 

Mr. Ramsperger called attention to a 
circular sent to Brooklyn druggists by the 
Excise Commissioners, whereby their busi- 
ness would be seriously interfered with, to 
the point even of not being able to sell 
alcohol. A committee was named to make 
inquiries from the commissioners, to ascer- 
tain exactly how they stand before the 
law, and endeavor to come to some reason- 
able arrangement. ‘ 

A committee was also appointed to pre- 
sent to Mr, G. C. Close the vote of thanks, 
engrossed and neatly framed, in accord- 


ance with a resolution passed at a previous 
meeting, 
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Georgia Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was convened in Savannah, on 
April 8th, at 12M. The members were 
called to order by Dr. Osceola Butler, Pres- 
ident. On calling the roll, thirty-one 
members answered to their names. A 
committee was then appointed to consider 
applications for membership; it consisted 
of Messrs. J. M. Solomons, L. W. Hunt, 
Theo. Schumann, E. W. Hunter, and L. 
C. Strong, who retired to an ante-room 
with the applications for consultation, a 
recess meanwhile being taken. In a short 
time the committee re-entered the hall, and 
through their chairman, Mr. J. M. Solo- 
mons, reported favorably upon the appli- 
cations of fifteen new members. 

The President announced the following 
as the committee to select officers for the 
ensuing year: Messrs. G. M. Heidt, chair- 
man; M. B. Drewry, J. M. Madden, E. J. 
Kieffer, and A. H. Birdsong. 

After a short but appropriate address by 
the President, the committee recommended 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, John Ingalls, of Macon; Vice- 
Presidents, J. M. Solomons, of Savannah; 
W. K. Root, of Marietta; L. E. Welch, 
Albany; Secretary, W. O. Taylor, Atlanta; 
Treasurer, T. L. Massenberg, Macon. 

On motion, the report was received and 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. John Ingalls, Treasurer, submitted 
his report, showing a balance on hand of 
$274.22, and asking that a committee be 
appointed to examine his books and vouch- 
ers. 

On motion, a committee of three was 
appointed to examine the Treasurer’s books. 
After a short time they reported that they 
had found the accounts entirely correct. 
The new officers having taken their seats, 
the Association took a recess until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Weichselbaum was invited to take 
the floor, and read for Mr. Zacariah, un- 
able to be present, an interesting and in- 
structive address, in which the advantages 
of the Association in elevating the profes 
sion, were forcibly portrayed. 

Seven new members were favorably re- 
ported upon by the committee, and three 
resignations were accepted. 

An interesting paper was received from 
Mr. Zachariah, replying to the question 
referred to him at the last meeting, to wit: 
“Has the experiment been tried to culti- 
vate Papaver somniferum, and to make 
opium in the United States, and with what 
result?” The paper was read by the Sec- 
retary, and, on motion, was ordered to be 
filed. 

A report by the committee on legislation 
was followed by along discussion in regard 
to the proposed pharmacy law, amend- 
ments thereto, and the expression of some 
dissatisfaction at some of its features. 

Mr. Schumann made a supplemental re- 
port in reference to the recent session of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and stating the expenses attendant thereon, 
and as there was a deficit of over one hun- 
dred and ninety dollars, asked some assist- 
ance from this association. 

After some discussion, during which the 
fact was brought out that the American 
Pharmaceutical] Association had not been in- 
vited by the Atlanta druggists, but were the 
guests of the Georgia Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, a motion to donate the sum re- 
quired, was offered, and unanimously 
adopted. 

The Secretary was instructed to have the 
proceedings of the Association printed and 
copies furnished to the members, said pro- 
ceedings to be published biennially. 


QUERIES ACCEPTED FOR INVESTIGATION. 


The Secretary read the following list of 
questions to be reported upon at the next 
meeting, and which were accepted by the 
gentlemen whose names appear. 

1. What chemicals can be prepared ad- 
vantageously by the retail druggist? H. 
Sharp. 

2. Is there no way to keep all elixirs and 
other elegant preparations out of the drug- 
gists’ hands; and why do they not use tinc- 
tures and fluid extracts of their own manu- 
facture? J. Jerger. 

3. What amount of impurity does com- 
mercial benzoin contain, and what are the 
relative proportions of benzoic and cinna- 
mic acids? L. W. Hunt. 

4. How can the adulteration of sperma- 
ceti with paraffine be detected? W. A. 
Taylor, 


5. Give the percentage of quinia in the 


commercial citrate of iron and quinia of 
different manufactures. L. C. Strong. 

6. What is the best formula for phospho- 
rus pills, and how should they be kept in 
order to preserve them? O. Butler. 

7. What are the comparative values of 
benzoin and styrax for preserving oint- 
ments from rancidity and decomposition? 
J. W. Rankin. 

8. Is there any reliable test to detect 


carbolic acid if mixed with creosote? J. 
Kieffer. 
9. If possible mention a method by 


which the spirit of nitrous ether of the U. 
8. P. can be tested so as to obtain a spirit 
containing uniformly five per cent. of ni- 
trous ether? L. Cass. 

10. Are the sugar-coated, gelatine-coated, 
and compressed quinine pills sold in our 
market always what they are supposed to 
be? Jacob Weichselbaum. 

11. Why are there so few pharmacists 
who possess a microscope, although such 
an instrument almost comes into daily use 
with them? <A. H. Birdsong. 

The Association adjourned to meet in 
Macon, on the second Tuesday in April, 
1880. 

—————_e-o—___—__- 


Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Tue Association will hold its second 
annual meeting in Pittsburg, on Tuesday, 
June 10th. Arrangements have been made 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and con- 
necting branches to furnish tickets at ex- 
cursion rates, and hotel accommodations 
have been secured at reduced prices. Our 
friends in Pittsburg will make arrange- 
ments for the comfort and social enjoyment 
of visiting members. The attention of 
applicants for membership is called to the 
following extracts from the constitution 
and by-laws: 

“Art. 1. Constitution—The aim of the 
Association shall be to unite the educated 
and reputable pharmaceutists and druggists 
of the State, to improve the science and art 
of pharmacy, and to restrict the dispens- 
ing and sale of medicines to regularly 
educated druggists and apothecaries. 

“Art. 1. Chap. 1. By-Laws.—Every 
pharmaceutist and druggist of good moral 
and professional standing, whether in busi- 
ness on his own account, retired from 
business, or employed by another, and 
those teachers of pharmacy, chemistry, and 
botany, who might be specially interested 
in pharmacy and materia medica, are eligi- 
bie to membership.” 

The admission fee is $2.00, and the an- 
nual contribution $1.00, which should ac- 
company all applications for membership, 
and be addressed to Mr. Charles H. Cress- 
ler, Chambersburg, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

All who are eligible are cordially invited 
to attend, and bring with them objects of 
interest in materia medicas pharmacy, 
chemistry, ete. 

It is intended to have an exhibition of 
manufactured products, new inventions, 
novelties, specimens of drugs, apparatus, 
ete. 

Chairmen of Committees will furnish a 
copy of their reports to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and all persons 
writing papers for the Association will 
report to the same person. 

As far as possible applications for mem- 
bership should be prepared, signed, and 
placed in the hands of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee in time to be acted 
upon at the first session. 

Details with regard to the meeting and 
the local arrangements will be given in 
the circular of the Secretary, or J. A. Mil- 
ler, Harrisburg. 

CHARLES A. Hernitsu, 
President. 


———«—____ 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in the University Hotel, 
Princeton, New Jersey, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 21st and 22d, 1879. The 
session will convene at 11 o'clock, A.M. 
On Wednesday evening Professor C. F. 
Bracket, of Princeton College, will deliver 
a lecture on chemistry. 


—eoe 


India-rubber Elastic Bands.—The time 
of twine has nearly passed. Elastic bands 
are easily applied and reapplied—who has 
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Obituary Notices. 
GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D. 

On March 30th, George B. Wood, 
M.D., of Philadelphia, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. Dr. Wood was 
born at Greenwich, N. J., March 18th, 


1797; graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania as long ago as 1818. His 
extended career has been full of work, 
diligently pursued and _— successfully 
achieved. He was for many years Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and from 1850 to 1860 was Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the same institution, At the 
time of his death he was president of the 
American Philosophical Society. He is 
the author of many important medical 
works, those by which he is best known 
being the ‘‘ Dispensatory of the United 
States,” written in collaboration with 
Franklin Bache, and first published in 
1833, and his ‘‘ Practice of Medicine,” 
which long enjoyed great popularity. He 
also wrote much on historical subjects be- 
yond the limits of the profession. 


ISAAC HAYS, M.D., 


Was born in Philadelphia, July 5th, 1796, 
and died April 13th, at his residence, aged 
eighty-three years. Dr. Hays was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and graduated in the Department of Arts 
in 1816, and the Department of Medicine 
in 1820. He was the editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Sciences, published 
by Henry C. Lea. In 1826 Dr. Hays joined 
the editorial staff, and in 1827 became sole 
editor, and so remained until 1869, when 
his son was associated with him. At the 
time of his death Dr. Hays was one of the 
oldest living editors, having been connected 
with medical literature over fifty years. 
He was elected a member of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia in 
1818, and was its president from 1865 to 
1869. He was an active member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and for a 
number of years a member of its council. 

Dr. Hays edited, with numerous ad- 
ditions, ‘‘ Lawrence on the Eye,” and was 
the author of many monographs on medi- 
cal and scientific subjects. In 1828 he 
edited Wilson’s ‘‘ American Ornithology ;” 
in 1846 Hoblyn’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of Medical 
Terms;” in 1848 Arnott’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Physics.” 

DR. J. O. RILEY, 

Dean of the National Medical College of 
the Columbian University, Washington, D. 
C., died in that city, in February. He was 
born in 1828, and had given much attention 
to materia medica and pharmacy. He was 
the oldest surviving member of the Na- 
tional Association for revising the U. S$. 
Pharmacopeia, in 1880. 


M, DORVAULT. 


F. L. M. Dorvault died in Paris, Febru- 
ary 16th, in the 63th year of his age. After 
having passed the examination at the école 
supérieure de Pharmacie, he established 
himself in Paris, and in 1852 founded the 
Pharmacie Centrale, of which he was the 
Director until the time of his death. He 
had been a contributor to several medical 
and pharmaceutical journals, and in 1860 
commenced the publication of a monthly 
journal, L’ Union Pharmaceutique. His 
most important work is ‘‘ L’Officine,” -of 
which eight or nine editions have been 
published. The deceased was a corre- 
sponding member of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and the recipient of 
similar marks of esteem from numerous 
other scientific societies. 


——__oe___——- 


The Old Boy. 


Tue Lancet has an account of the oldest 
man in the world, a native of Bogota, who 
confesses to 180 years. His neighbors 
affirm that he is considerably older than 
he says. He is a half-bred, named Michael 
Solis, and his existence is testified to by 
Dr. Hernandez, who was assured that when 
one of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitants” was a child 
this man was recognized as a centenarian. 
His signature, in 1712, is said to have been 
discovered among those of persons who 
assisted in the construction of a certain 
convent. Dr. Hernandez found this won- 
derful individual working in his garden. 
His skin was like parchment, his hair as 
white as snow, and covering his head like 
aturban. He attributed his long life to 
his careful habits; eating only once a day, 
for half an hour, because he believed that 


not tried to re-t#e a small package ?—and | more food than could be eaten in half an 


they can scarcely be noticed. 


hour could not be digested in a day. 
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Putting Out an Electric Light. 


A Lonpon objection to the electric light 
has been made by the Worshipful Board of 
Aldermen. The brilliant glare istoo much 
for the fishmongers. At one of their 
«Courts ”” Mr. Jex said he was desirous of 
learning whether it was intended by the 
market committee 10 continue the experi- 
ments with the electric light in Billings- 
gate Market, now that it had been proved 
detrimental and injurious to the business 
of the tenants, and prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of the public and the corporation. 
He likewise was desirous of knowing 
whether, on Jan. 28 and 29, the electric 
light did not go out, leaving the market in 
total daikness, and whether the tenants 
were not compelled to burn naphtha lamps 
in order to carry on their business, and 
that to the serious loss of the salesmen? 

Mr. Rudkin said, as chairman of the 
market committee, when the subject was 
under consideration, he might say that 
they had been trying to light Billingsgate 
Market with the electric apparatus. The 
committee thought. and hoped, that they 
should be able to.do so successfuliy. So 
far as the mere light was concerned, it 
was amply sufficient for all purposes, 
but it so happened that at Billingsgate there 
were two or three elements which had to 
be considered. First, there was the ques- 
tion of warmth at this period of the year, 
and it appeared that the gas, which was 
consumed in very large quantities, imparted 
this, and did, in fact, warm the market. 
The salesmen, for this reason, practically 
preferred the gas to the electric light. The 
electric light also threw a comparative 
glare on the fish, and it was just possible 
that if they had the same description of 
ladies in the market now that they had 
fifty years ago—such as the dames de la 
halle, or fishfags—they would raise the 
same objection as they heard was urged at 
the west-end of the town, viz., that the 
electric light might interfere with the com- 
plexion of the pretty ‘‘ soles.” (Laughter.) 
Be that as it might, he believed that the 
committee had come to the conclusion that, 
owing to the fact that the salesmen in Bil- 
lingsgate Market—so long in the habit of 
selling fish by gaslight—thought that the 
glare of the electric light was not satis- 
factory, and as their (the committee’s) ob- 
ject was to give satisfaction to the sales- 
men and those using the market, they 
would do away with the electric light 
there. It would be clearly understood 
that it was placed there only by way of ex- 
periment, and the committee asked the 
salesmen to bear with them for two or 
three days, until they saw whether there 
was a possibility of the light being suc- 
cessful. It having failed, there was only 
one course open to-the committee, which 
was to say that it should be discontinued. 
—The Gas Manager and Sanitary Engineer. 


eri tee 
Practical Value of Science. 


BY PROFESSOR 8S. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


Can the study of geology be of use to 
any outside of the guild? Let us see, for 
amoment. The science of geology, deal- 
ing as it does with the only visible record 
of any considerable age, in regard to the 
history of life upon our planet, must settle 
the vexed questions—if they are ever to be 
settled—of the origin of species, the an- 
tiquity and perhaps the unity of man. To 
many, the acceptance of the new theories 
on these points is equivalent to legislating 
God out of the universe. If so many are 
wrecked upon these questions, the correct 
understanding of them is a matter of no 
little importance. 

Has a farmer any interest in knowing 
whether mineral products are to be found 
upon his land, and, if so, whether they 
are valuable, and in paying quantities? 
Has he coal, iron, lead, zinc, baryta, ochre, 
peat, or clay, valuable minerals or mineral 
springs, or rock fit for building purposes, 
within his limits? These questions must 
be answered, if at all, by the geologist. 
These products are found in certain layers 
or groups of rocks, whose position is defi- 
nitely known by certain marks easily re- 
cognizable. These marks are the remains 
of the buried dead of ages past, that have 
written their own epitaphs upon the rocks, 
which serve the double purpose of sepul- 
chre and tombstone. Many a man has 
spent all his living in trying to extract 
gold or other valuable minerals from de- 
posits which one initiated could tell him 
at a glance were entirely worthless. Many 
aman has sunk a fortune in mining for 


coal, lead, zinc, or other ores, on the un- 
safe supposition that, because his neighbor 
in the valley below him finds these in 
abundance, he will have equal success by 
sinking a shaft to the same level. <A brief 
survey of the inclination of the rocky 
strata would show that the rocks which 
his neighbor finds so productive, dip away 
from him; or, by an upward curvature of 
the earth’s crust, which formed the eleva- 
tion on which he stands, the wealth-bear- 
ing stratum was exposed, on the surface, 
to the action of frost and flood, and has 
been completely washed away. 

From bitter experiences like these, pros- 
pectors and miners have learned that 
knowledge and advice of a well versed 
geologist is invaluable to them, and have 
not hesitated to offer and pay a thousand 
dollars per day for his services. 

From later geological study of Hoosac 
Mountain, it seems probable that millions 
of dollars might have been saved to the 
State of Massachusetts, if such a study 
had preceded the excavation of the great 
Hoosac Tunnel. The assertion is ventured 
that enough funds were needlessly expend 
ed to pay for a complete topographical, 
geological, zoological, and botanical sur- 
vey ot the whole (“ommonwealth, such as 
no State in the Union now possesses, and 
such as would for ever put away the dan- 
ger of similar loss in the future. 

How to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, and how, in gen 
eral, to get the most out of this rich old 
earth of ours, is the absorbing question of 
all ages. In the van of all exploring expe- 
ditions goes a band of scientists, or at 
least the geologist, to learn of the wealth 
which the earth possesses. And when the 
settler is ready to seek a home in the dis- 
tant land, he finds that science has fur- 
nished for him a satisfactory showing of the 
natural wealth of his future home; and by 
the use of these revelations of scientific 
research, he may select beforehand his 
locality, and carry with him the informa- 
tion concerning it. 

The cost of production of the precious 
metals, and their probable abundance for 
years, decades, and centuries to come, 
must be determined by the geologist. Up- 
on this knowledge depends the value of 
gold and silver, as standards of value and 
media of exchange. From this source we 
learn that the amount of gold obtainable is 
constantly diminishing, while that of silver 
is slowly increasing. The former is much 
more fluctuating than the latter, hence a 
less desirable standard of value; and as 
each acts as a check upon the other, there 
is wisdom in accepting both as media of 
exchange. From this we see the impor- 
tant part the geologist plays in the mooted 
question as to the demonetizing of silver. 
—The Advance. 


a ad 
Photography in Banking. 


Tue London News reports that the Bank 
of France has for some time past employed 
a photographic detective to examine suspi- 
cious documents; and more recently has 
placed an invisible studio in a gallery be- 
hind the cashiers. Hidden behind some 
heavy curtain the camera stands ready 
for work; and at a signal from any of 
the cashiers the photographer secures 
the likeness of any suspected customer. It 
is also reported that in the principal bank- 
ing establishment in Paris several frauds 
have lately been detected by the camera, 
which under some circumstances exercises 
a sharper vision than the human eye. 
Where an erasure has been made, for in- 
stance, thecamera detects it at once, let 
the spot be ever so smoothly rubbed over, 
while a word or figure, that to the eye has 
been perfectly scratched out, is clearly re- 
produced in a photograph of the docu- 
ment. 


eee 


Sulphuric Acid in Agriculture. 
Dr. Fritz-GAmRTNER, a young German 


chemist and geologist, has recently been | 


making a geological excursion in the coun- 
ties along the Mohawk, and expressed 
much surprise to us that the farmers, espe- 
cially in some portions of Montgomery 
County, should be at the pains to purchase 
gypsum for sowing on their lands, while 
sulphuric acid in two or three forms is 
found almost at their very doors. In vari- 
ous places where the black shales are the 
prevailing underlying rock, these argilla- 
ceous rocksare found to be impregnated to 
a greater or less extent with sulphuric acid, 
and may be readily recognized by the for- 
mation of alum wherever the edges of the 
slaty rock are broken and exposed to the 
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air fora time. He thinks the application 
of this clayey sulphate (combined as it is 
more or less with potassa, as is shown in 
the formation of alum) will be found to 
have a more markedly favorable effect on 
crops than has gypsum. He also found 
pyrites (sulphate of iron and potash) acces- 
sible in many places, and has no doubt but 
the application of this mineral, finely pul- 
verized, will be found very beneficial on 
many soils in the immediate neighborhood 
of these deposits. We throw out the sug- 
gestion for what it is worth, hoping that 
some intelligent comparative experiments 
may be made with these minerals, which 
have been and are now utilized in Ger- 
many, in addition to the other potash salts 


and mineral fertilizers.—Country Gentle- 
man. 


a) 
How to Look for Trichine.* 


Ir is undeniable that microscopists waste 
a good deal of valuable time by the use of 
higher powers than are necessary, and by 
imperfect preparation of objects for exami- 
nation. In nothing is this more forcibly 
illustrated than in the examination of pork 
for trichine. For this purpose it is custo- 
mary to use powers of seventy-five. diame- 
ters and upwards (seldom as low as fifty), 
and the meat is not always made sufficiently 
transparent for ready detection of the para- 
sites. The results are, that time is lost by 
the use of too high a power aud many 
trichinee doubtless escape observation. My 
own experience teaches me that a power of 
twenty-five diameters, obtained with a 
good two-inch objective and two-inch ocu- 
lar, is amply sufficient and indeed a still 
lower power will answer the purpose. 
With the two-inch we have greater depth 
of focus, the object is still shown with 
great clearness, and, most important of all, 
we are able to do as much searching in one 
hour as it would take about nine hours to 
accomplish with a two-thirds inch objec- 
tive. It will at once be seen that the ad- 
vantage in favor of the lower power is very 
great. 

As to preparing pork for present, rapid, 
and accurate observation, I have found the 
following method to work well: Cut thin 
longitudinal sections from the extremities 
of muscles, and from other favorite locali- 
ties where the worms, in migrating, stop 
in greatest abundance, and place the sec- 
tions in a watch glass, covering them with 
acetic acid, U. 8. P. Ina few minutes the 
tissues will be transparent enough to enable 
one to see the letters through the specimens 
when the watch glass is placed on a printed 
page. Drain off the acid, add water and 
examine, or wash and transfer to a glass 
slip (large, with large cover, for a number 
of sections at once), either in water or 
glycerine, and cover. For permanent pres- 
ervation, while the sections are still in 
glycerine, press them for several days be- 
tween plates of glass, and mount at leisure 
in pure glycerine. When thus prepared, 
the parasites remain colored more highly 
than the surrounding muscular fibres, and 
readily attract the eye. They are so plain, 
that none, when brought into the field of 
view, can escape instant detection. The 
process is simple, takes but little time, and 
is inexpensive. 

Wayland, N. Y. 


eo @ 
A Luminous Mixture. 


A CLEAR glass vial is filled with boiling 
olive oil to about one-third of its capacity. 
Into this is dropped a bit of phosphorus 
the size of a pea. The bottle is then tightly 
closed with a cork. When required for 
use the cork is removed, the air allowed to 
enter and the vial corked again. The 
empty space above the oil will then become 
luminous, the intensity of the light being 
about equal to that obtained from an ordi- 
nary lamp. When the light becomes feeble 
it can be renewed by opening the bottle 
and allowing the access of a fresh supply 
of air. This is said to be in use in Paris 
by watchmen in magazines and other places 
where dangerous explosives are kept. 


——_+-e—_____ 


Waterproof Boots. 


A SOLUTION consisting of half a pint of 
linseed oil and the same quantity of a solu- 
tion of India-rubber, with nine ounces of 
ordinary dubbing, melted down together, 
will render boots quite impervious to 
damp. 


* From the Am. Journal of Microscopy, by George 
W. Morehouse. | 


Random Notes. 


Pharmaceutical Lights Going Out.—At 
the beginning of the year we were request- 
ed by its publisher to announce that the 
Druggist and Chemist, of Philadelphia, 
had been discontinued. Now we are asked 
to report that the Druggist’s Advertiser 
has ceased to exist. Of course we ought 
to feel surprised, for each had repeatedly 
given its readers assurances from the start 
of most unheard of success! But we are, 
however, not astonished in the least. We 
knew the ground that was before them. 
When there was room in the field for no 
more papers, how could they possibly find 
a standing place unless by crowding others 
out? This feat is more readily imagined 
than done. <A quart cannot be squeezed 
into a pint measure. Conjurers only can 
make it seem possible. All publishers are 
not conjurers! 


Bacteria.—These microscopic organisms 
are found not only in suppurating surfaces, 
but they have been recently found in the 
blood in carbuncles and malignant pus- 
tules. 


A VERY minute quantity of oil of mus- 
tard, added to fresh milk, will prevent curd- 
ling for a long time. The formation of 
lactic acid is retarded, and thus the milk 
remains sweet and free from change. 


To Bove Caoutchoue.—Moisten the knife 
or borer with a moderately strong solution 
of caustic soda or potash, instead of water 
or alcohol, and India-rubber, itis said, may 
be cut with as much ease as ordinary cork- 
wood. 


Frozen Dynamite.—The Nature says that 
Magendie’s experiments have convinced 
him that dynamite, when frozen, is less 
liable to explosion by a blow than unfrozen 
dynamite; that cartridges of dynamite 
having small quantities of exuded nitro- 
glycerine, are decidedly more sensitive to 
explosion by a blow than cartridges from 
which there has been no exudation; that 
frozen dynamite is easier exploded by sim- 
ple ignition than unfrozen dynamite; and 
that frozen nitro-glycerine is not suscepti- 
ble of detonation by detonators of the same 
strength as those with which the detona- 
tion of unfrozen nitro-glycerine may be 
readily and certainly effected. 


Lurking Lead.—The Chemiker Zeitung 
says the dangerous character of lead com- 
pounds is shown by the fact that in the 
years from 1838 to 1847, no fewer than 
3,142 patients suffering from lead colic 
were admitted into the hospitals of Paris, 
although there were, during that period, 
only two white-lead and red-lead works in 
the city. Of these patients 112 died. 


Adhesive Plaster ought aiways to be kept 
in a tin box, and in a cool place, else it 
dries very rapidly and scales off. Such 
brittle plaster need not be thrown away, 
but can be made quite serviceable by 
spreading it out, if necessary nailing it 
down, moistening it with a sponge dipped 
in oil of turpentine, and letting it dry. 
The turpentine smell will soon disappear. 
The previously brittle surface will be 
found quite pliable, and the color is con- 
siderably bleached. It cannot, however, 
stand much bending. 


Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Phosphate 
of Lime.—The best plan is to use freshly 
precipitated phosphate of lime. It keeps 
in suspension for a very long time, and 
thus makes a handsomer emulsion than 
one made with the dry salt. By the way, 
cod liver oil is rendered quite palatable 
when mixed with a solution of table salt, 
chloride of sodium, and two or three drops 
of tincture of chloride of iron to every 
two fluid ounces. By some it is likened 
to raw oysters. f : 


In Holland, female pharmaceutists are 
becoming popular. They are recognized 
by the law and recommended by their or- 
derly habits and their cleanliness and ac- 
curacy. This is a good field for women. 


ExciusiveE of homeopathic and eclectic 
schools, America can boast of sixty-five 
medical colleges, more to the square mile 
than any other country on the globe! And 
yet we're not happy, ‘long felt wants” 
ever and anon coming to the surface. : 


American Microscopes.—Dr. J. G. Hunt, 
of Philadelphia, one. of the most experi: 
enced microscopists in the country, says 
that it is pure affectation or stupidity on 
the part of Americans to send to Europe 
for microscopes When they can get bett T 


ones at home for less money. 


| 
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The Metric System in Pharmacy and 
Medicine. 


| SEVERAL years ago the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy advised the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, and 
other Medical Societies, of the readi- 
ness of the druggists to prepare medi- 
cines according to the metric system, if 
they were so prescribed. . This invitation 
made very little impression on practition- 
ers, and medical matters remained as _ sta- 
tionary as usual. It takes so much of time 
and mind to think in grammes, etc., that 
doctors have been inclined to shirk the 
_ labor. 

But at last the Medical Societies of New 
York State and County have resolved to 
use the system, and also resolved not to 
_take any part in the movement which 
-could hasten its general adoption, and 
lessen the danger of a transition period by 
shortening it. This action is much like 
that of the centipede, whose many legs act 
more as obstructing than propelling mem- 

bers. 
| The State Society, on February 6th, 
voted the following resolution: 

_ “The New York State Medical Society 
requests of those who present papers at its 
‘future meetings that the metric system be 
‘employed in their communications, and 
|that this system be exclusively used in the 
/published proceedings of this Society.” 

| On the 24th of the same month the 
County Society passed the following: 
Resolved, That the metric system shall 
henceforth be used in the minutes of this 
Society, and in all the papers published un- 
der its authority. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the New 

York County Medical Society be offered to 
Drs. Woodworth and F. H. Brown, of the 
U. 8. Marine Hospital Service, for the me- 
trie slips which will be distributed to the 
members of this Society with the minutes 
of the present meeting. 
_ Thesubjoined, presented by the Commit- 
vee to the same Society, were not adopted: 
_ Resolved, That the Medical Society of the 
Jounty of New York request the Medical 
Boards of the Hospitals and Dispensaries 
0 adopt the metric system in prescribing. 
nd that the faculties of the Medical Col- 
/eges in this city be also requested to order 
ts adoption in their didactic and clinical 
lepartments, 


Resolved, That the Medical Society of 
ings County be invited to co-operate with 
his Society in the means of ensuring safe 
nd rapid transition from the old to the new 
vystem of weights and measures in medi- 
vine and accessory sciences. 
| Resolved, That this Medical Society shall 
»xtend to other medical organizations the 
telp generously offered to us by the U. 8. 
Marine Hospital Service and the Boston 
Wetric Bureau. 


i 


————_*--e—__\__— 


The Present Status of the Metric 
System. 


From a statistical table recently con- 
tructed by M. D. Malarcé, and published 
n Comptes Rendus, it appears (1) that the 
lecimal metric system of weights and 
aeasures is now established legally and 
bligatory in-18 states, comprising a popu- 
ation of 236°6 millions of inhabitants 
hese states are France and colonies, 
Belgium, Holland and colonies, Germany, 
sweden, Norway, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
/pain, Portugal, Roumania, Greece, Brazil, 
Yolumbia, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, and the 
Argentine Republic); (2) that it is made 


/opulation of 75°6 millions, viz., England, 
Janada, and the United States; (3) that it 
3 admitted in principle, or partially for 
justoms, in five states, with 343-6 millions 
f inhabitants, viz., British India, Russia, 
Curkey, Venezuela, and Hungary; (4) and 
hat, altogether, the system is established 
bligatory, or optionally, or in principle, 
126 states comprising 655 million inhabi- 
mts. Four states have different systems, 
ecimal as to multiples and divisions, but 
ased on another unit than the metre, They 
omprise 471 million inhabitants, and are 
witzerland, Mexico, Japan, and China. 
0 these may be added some mediocre 
ates, with various systems, non-decimal 
ad non-metric. It appears, then, that in 
378 more than half the population of 
vilized states, comprising 1,180,000,000 


\etrie system of weights and measures. 


, maze part of this progress has been 
wae a recent years.— American Gas Light 
nal. 


egally optional in three states, having a* 


thabitants, legally recognize the decimal — 


Book Notices. 


CHEMISTRY: GENERAL, MBDICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL, including the Chemis- 
try of the United States Pharmacopeeia. 
A Manual on the general principles of the 
Science, and their applications in Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy. By Joun Arrrre.p. 
Eighth Edition. “Revised by the author. 
Philadelphia: Henry ©, Lea. 1879. 

A standard work like Attfield’s Chemis- 
try need only be mentioned by its name, 
without further comments. The present 
edition contains such alterations and addi- 
tions as seemed necessary for the demon- 
stration of the latest developments of 
chemical principles, and the latest applica- 
tions of chemistry to pharmacy. The au- 
thor has hestowed arduous labor on the re- 
vision, and the extent of the information 
thus introduced may be estimated from the 
Tact that the Index contains three hundred 
new references relating to additional ma- 
terial. The price of the volume is three 
dollars in leather. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MeDr- 
CAL Scrences. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
A. M., M. D., and 1. Mrnts Hays, A. M., 
M.D. No. 154, New Series. April, 1879. 
Price Five Dollars a year, free of post- 
age. Published quarterly by Henry C. 
Lea, Philadelphia. 


MepicriyaL PLAnts. Descriptions, with 
original figures, of the PrINcriPpAL PLANTS 
EMPLOYED in MEDICINE, and an account 
of their properties and uses. By BoBert 
BENTLEY, F’. L. S., and Henry Trimen, 
M. B., F.L.8. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 

Parts 34, 35, and 36, now before us, illus- 
trate the following plants: Coffea Arabica, 
coffee; Tararacum officinale, dandelion; 
Ulmus campestris, elm; Ulmus fulva, slip- 
pery elm; Salix alba, white willow; Alii- 
um sativum, garlic; Saccharum officinarum, 
sugar cane; Hibiscus esculentus, gombo; 
Vitis vinifera, grape vine; Dichopsis gutta, 
gutta percha; Menyanthis trifoliata, buck- 
bean; Salvia officinalis, sage; Metroxylon 
Sagu, sago palm; Aspidium Filiz-mas, male 
fern; Rosa centifolia, hundred-leaved rose; 
Feniculum capillaceum, fennel; Hrigeron 
Cunadense, Canada fleabane; Lactuca sati- 
va, lettuce; Rheum rhaponticum, English 
rhubarb; Morus nigra, mulberry; and 
Triticum sativum, wheat. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CALIFORNIA PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL SOCIETY AND COLLEGE oF 
PHARMACY, held at San Francisco, Janu- 
ary 9th, 1879. Also, SEVENTH ANNUAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY, 

From this report it appears that both the 
Pharmaceutical Society and the College are 
in a satisfactory condition,and likely to con- 
tinue a career of ever-increasing usefulness. 
In the pamphlet are printed two original 
papers read before the Society. One by 
Mr. W. M. Searby, is on Pills and Pili- 
excipients, and one by Mr. 8. A. McDon- 
nell, on the composition of a nostrum for 
the cure of the opium habit. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
Society. Vol.1. Nos. 1to3. A new 
publication, carefully edited and illustra- 
ted with wood cuts. 

The following gentlemen form the Com- 
mittee on Papersand Publications: H. En- 
deman, Ph. D., Editor; Arno Behr, Ph. D., 
and Gideon E. Moore, Ph. D. 


THe Demitt Dispensary, in the City of 
New York. Twenty-eighth Annual Re- 
port, etc., for the year 1878. 


Tue NorTHERN Dispensary. New York. 
Fifty-second Annual Report of the Board 
of Trustees, for the year 1878. 


Unitep States TRADEMARK ASSOCIATION. 
Constitution and By-Laws. Printed by 
order of the Board of Managers. 

The object of the Association is ‘to pro- 
mote the rights of owners of trade-marks; 
to secure useful legislation or treaties; and 
to give aid and encouragement to all efforts 
for the advancement and observance of 
trade-mark rights.” 

AN ADDRESS UPON THE LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER OF L. P. YANDELL, M. D. Delivered 
before the Kentucky State Medical So- 
ciety, in April, 1878. By Richard O. 
Cowling, A.M., M.D. Reprinted from 
the Zransactions of the Society. 


Tue Non-AsyLum TREATMENT OF THE In- 
SANE. By William A. Hammond, M. D. 
Read by invitation before the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, Feb-| 


ruary 5th, 1879, and reprinted from its 
Transactions. 


PAPERS ON THE PLANT GYNOCARDIA oDO- 
RATA, from which the CHAULMOOGRA 
Ot is obtained. Compiled from various 
sources by Rrcwarp C. LEssaGe (late of 
Calcutta). Second Edition. London: 
Corbyn, Stacey & Co. 1878. 


Rineworm In Pusuic Instirurions, Ex- 
tracted from the Transactions of the 
American Medical Association; and Ro- 
SACEA, extracted from the Transactions 
of the Pennsyloania State Medical Society. 
By Joun V. Suoemaxker, A. M., M. D! 


Optum As A TONIC AND ALTERATIVE, AND 
its Hypopermic Use in the debility and 
amaurosis sometimes consequent upon 
onanism. By B. A. Popr, M.D. Re- 
printed from the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF ERGOT. 
J. W. Compton, M. D. 
the Detroit Lancet, 


5 i aad 


By 
Reprinted from 


Ginger Champagne. 


AMONG recently published Melbourne 
specifications of patents is to be found the 
following invention, the object of which 
is to produce a wholesome and agreeable 
drink having a flavor similar to champagne. 
The operation may be thus described : 
To manufacture, say, 60 gallons, there are 
first placed 58 gallons of cold water in a 
copper boiler, to which are added 158 
pounds of the finest raw sugar, and five 
pounds of bruised ginger. The mixture is 
then heated and allowed to boil gently for 
about half an hour, during which time the 
scum rising from the surface must be taken 
off. After this has been done, the liquor 
must be drawn out of the boiler and placed 
in coolers; and after the temperature has 
been reduced to about blood heat, it is 
placed in casks, in which the following 
articles have been previously put, namely, 
thirty-six pounds of rasins, cut into small 
pieces; six dozen of oranges, and six dozen 
of lemons, sliced thin. There must then 
be added to the liquor in the casks one 
quart of yeast, which with the liquor is 
allowed to ferment. After the fermenta- 
tion has ceased, there is added to the liquor 
one gallon and a half of proof spirits, and 
six ounces of isinglass, for the purpose of 
fining the liquor; eggs may be substituted 
for the isinglass, which, however, is pre- 
ferable. The whole is then mixed well 
together, and the cask fastened up for 
about one month, when it is racked off 
into another cask and bottled, being then 
ready for the market. The predominating 
flavor of this liquor will be ginger and 
champagne, and it is therefore called ‘“‘ gin- 
ger champagne” But the use ef the ginger 
may be dispensed with altogether, and the 
quantity of oranges increased ; that is, 
eighteen dozen instead of six dozen. The 
drink will then be ‘orange champagne.” 
Or, instead of increasing the quantity of 
oranges, about three times the quantity of 
lemons may be used, in which case ‘‘ lemon 
champagne ”’ will be the result. 


——_e-e—____ 


Utilization of Peat. 


For years experiments have been made 
to utilize the large peat beds of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticnt, and other States, for 
fuel. In 1865, wher coal was from $12 to 
$14 per ton, a large amount of peat was 
cut and dried for steam purposes; when 
the price of coal fell, the cost of preparing 
the peat was too expensive and it was 
abandoned. A new process has been dis- 
covered for burning the peat just as dug 
from the swamps, thus saving all the ex- 
pense of careful cutting and drying. Peat 
is the first formation of all coal beds, and 
in the overturning of the earth’s surface 
the beds were crushed into veins, the mois- 
ture being pressed out, forming the basis 
of the petroleum oil deposits. In a bed of 
peat near Boston, the lower part of the 
deposit shows strong signs of crude petro 
leum oil. During the last days of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair, at Boston, peat dug in Rox- 
bury was employed to produce all the 
steam required to run the machinery. Ex- 
periments were also made in burning salt 
marsh peat. The importance of this cheap 
fuel for Massachusetts will be understood, 
when the fact is known that there are more 
acres of peat land in that State than the 
entire amount under cultivation. It is to 
be found in large quantities near Fall 
River, Lowell, Lawrence, Springfield, and 
Worcester, also all over the western part of 
the State.—Manufacturer and Builder. 


Suppositories by Compression. 


We have seen the machine represented 
in the cuts, and attention is called to it as 
a ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Novelty.” 

The inventor claims that, by means of 
this simple machine, from six to ten Sup- 
positories can be made in a minute, with 
an accuracy and finish not to be obtained 
by the present method. The cocoa but- 
ter is grated by means of a common lemon 
grater, and the medicament intermixed 
with a spatula; the mass is then transferred 
to the hopper, when the exact number of 
Suppositories of the given weight will be 
made by compression. It certainly ope- 
rated beautifully in our presence by an 
inexperienced hand. 


The advantages claimed are: 


1, Accuracy.—The cocoa butter being 
combined without melting, perfect and 


uniform results are obtained. In the old 
way, when calomel, preparations of lead 
and articles of very different specific gravi- 
ties are ordered, it is impracticable to keep 
them equally diffused throughout, partially 
defeating the object in view. 

2. Altractive Appearance.—The Supposi- 
tory made by this process presents a 
smooth, hard, glossy finish. 

3. Facility of Preparation and Dispensing. 
—A prescription of a dozen can be ready 
in less time than as many pills or powders, 

4. Cleanliness.—The moulds or dies of 
the machine keep perfectly clean. 


The inventor is H. C. ArcutBaup, 4099 
| Lancaster Ave., Phila, 
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Nitrate of Ammonia as a Substitute for | 
Ice. 

As a substitute for ice in reducing the 
body heat, Dr. Rochelt (Za Salute) recom- 
mends nitrate of ammonia. He employs 
one part in five of distilled water. Placed 
in a bladder and applied locally this will 
in a very short period cause a reduction of | 
one or two degrees.— Allg. Med. Cent.-Zeit. | 
eve 


Preservation of Fruit. 

Tue system of Dal Piaz for preserving 
fruit is very simple, and, we are assured, 
very effective. He employs a solution 
prepared with 21 to 3 grammes of salicylic 
acid, perfectly pure, 100 to 500 grammes | 
of sugar, and one litre of water. The fruit 
is placed in jars with this solution, the jars 
being simply covered over with a piece of 


paper. Cherries, raspberries, gooseberries, | 
pears, and grapes, treated in this way, 


though put into the jars in a room where 
the temperature was very high, 20° to 25 
C., were found in a most perfect state of 
preservation after the lapse of a twelve- 
month. Their aroma was as powerful as | 
at first. 


oo? 


New Chemical Derivatives. 

Our readers will, no doubt, be glad to | 
learn that Dr. O. N. Witt, on using mix- 
tures of pure amylic nitrite and nitric acid | 
to act on known weights of diphenylamine, | 
and moderating or accelerating the reac- | 
tion, has obtained mononitrodiphenylnitro- | 
samine, and two bodies which, on the re- | 
moval of their nitroso groups, yielded di- 
nitrodiphenylamine, and an isomer,—mo- | 
nonitrodiphenylnitrosamine. 


| rubbish dragged in by the rats, the case is 


Incendiary Rats. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Scientific Ame- 
rican calls attention to a fire risk attending | 
open spaces about chimneys and other 
sources of heat. So long as such spaces 
are empty they are a protection; but they 
make admirable nesting places for rats, in 
case they are accessible to these vermin; 
and when filled with waste paper and other 


materially altered. In a recent fire in a 
mill, happily extinguished before any 
serious damage was done, the fire began in 
the space between the boiler chimney and 
the sill upon which the flooring was laid, 
in which the rats had collected a large 
quantity of broom straw and other in- 
flammable material. Had the fire burst 
out in the night the single watchman 
would have had more than he could manage 
to put it out. 


o>¢ 
The Mad Stone Again. 


Mr. P. F. Graves, of Waco, Texas, has 
recently paid two hundred and fifty dollars 
for a stone, reputed to be a veritable mad 
stone, found in the stomach of a deer in 
Arizona county, several years ago; it never 
fails, it is said, to extract the poison of 
mad dogs, snakes, tarantulas, and other 
venomous reptiles, insects, and animals. 
(SER ERE REST ESE 


Binders for the Drnggists Circular, 
We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
««Druea@istrs CIRCULAR,” in gilt, and hold- 
ing twelve numbers, at Staty (60) cents 
each, post-paid. The price of the ‘‘Self- 
Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


To the 


Medical 


Profession. 


Ses se" ci tninesmeeny sar ale 
ILACTOPEPTINE| 


Back Numbers Wanted. 

We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following back numbers, in good condi- 
tion; February, 1875; January and June, 
1876; June, August, and October, 1877; 
November, 1878. 


CLARES 


STANDARD 


SODA FOAM 


For producing a rich creamy foam upon 
Soda Water. Is harmless, tasteless, 
and odorless. Will keep without 
changing in any climate. 
Increases the profits at least fifty per cent., and is 


_ especially recommended to those selling Soda 
at 5 cents per glass. 


DIRECTIONS: One Fluid ounce to each gallon 
of Syrup. Mix thoroughly. 


* PREPARED BY 


CLARK, MILLER &CO. 
SING SING, N. Y. 


L. J. FINCH, General Agent, 
196 Fulton Street, New York City. 


McHKLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


CASWELL & C0/S 


THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE, 
PATENTED. 


TO TEE TRADE. 

We take pleasure in calling your attention to our 
Slippery Elm Lozenges, which we consider 
one oF the most simple, safe and efficacious medi- 
cines for Coughs and Throat Affections that we know 
of. 

Buy none by the pound, for they are counters 
feit. The genuine has a ved wrapper, of which 
the above cut is a fac-simile. All others put up in 
boxes or sold by the ounce are base frauds, and the 
trade are hereby cautioned. 


CASWELL’S NEW ELIXIR, 
FOR THE BLOOD. 


This new specialty is companed of the most valua-— 
ble tonics known to the medical profession 
Our Mr. Caswell’s long experience in manufactur- 
ing elegant Elixirs ait Pharmaceutical Prepara- | 
tions entitles this new remedy to the confidence of 
hysicians and the people; and they have but to try 
it once to justify our assertion. ' 


CASWELL’S MELINDA PILLS, 


FOR THE LIVER, 

These Pills are carefully made of the best known 
Hepatic Medicines, and are absolutely and purdy 
VEGETABLE; for Constipation they are a 
specific CURE. / 


CASWELL’S 
CAMPHOR ICE LOTION, 


For the prevention and cure of Chapped Hands, 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Roughness of the Skin, 
and all cutaneous affections. The best preparation 
in the market. Magnificently put up and munificent 
in quantity. 


WAX FLOSS, | 
A BEAUTIFUL DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 


( 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids,in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar of Milk 40 ounces. 
Pepsin steko: eens aa . 8 ounces. 


IPANICTORTING, . 5 ~ << sseisic a += niatnlesieire 6 ounces. 


Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . . 4 drachms. 
LsACtIC ACI... cols saicele ni atae 5 fl. drachms. 
Hydrochloric Acid...... ...5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., x | F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, | Professor of Chem., Mat. Med.and Therap. in the 
University of the City of New York. N. ¥. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
LEWIS A. SAYRE. M.D.. Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, etc., etc. 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical | SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., 
Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. 


A. VAN DEVEER, M. D., 
Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. | 
Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany r 
Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's 
Hospitals. 
JoHN H. PAcKARD, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. 
Pres’t Pa. Co. Obstet. Society; Surg. Episco- 
pal and Women’s Hospitals. 
JAS. AITKEN Metres, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Jane 20th, 1878. \ 
Prof. of the Institutes'‘of Med. and Med. Juris. 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. . 
Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


“JT have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 
trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 
resuits that have followed its administration.” 


““T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- 
TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 
defective secretion.”’ 


‘“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


_ “Thave used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” j 


‘**T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
purpose for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 
diate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” 


ALBERT F. A. Krna, M.D., ‘ | 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 
Lonisville, Ky., March 7th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 


RospertT Battery, M.D., | 
Rome, Ga., June “th, 1878. 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass'n. of Ga. 


““T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


““T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. Ithink well of it.” 


*‘ f consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 
tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for 

atients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
is equal to it.” ‘i 

‘*T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote a 
J healthy digestion.” 


CLAUDE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., 
Mobile, Ala., June 8th, 1878. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., | 
London, England, 
February 22d, 1876. 


PRICE LIST, 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz, bottles)......per oz. $1.00 
* bas “)....per doz. 10.00 
(in 36 Ty ea: per lb. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 


P.O. Box 1574. 2&3 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


So entirely new and original—so beautiful in ap-- 
pearance—delightful in use—brilliant in effect— 
that it reflects the appreciative words of St. Paul, 
that a fine head of hair is the glory of woman. 


CASWHELI & CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, 


P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! Each and every Syringe 
made by me bears a red label distinctly marked 
“Pp. J. McElroy, East Cambridge, Mass.”’ 


BONESET BITTERS, 


PURELY VEGETABLE AND PLEASANT TO THE TASTE, 


Are offered to the trade with confidence and as a thoroughly honest Bitters: 
intended to meet the general demand for a 

BLOOD CLEANSING ALTERATIVE AND TONIC. | 
They are unquestionably the BEST, and we intend to make them the. 
Leading Bitters of the world, if liberal advertising, combined with 
business push and energy, can make them so. | 


Every dealer can recommend them with confidence. 


RET ATMAPRIG Bwecesete ets soos see ee eee eee Ce aac $1.00 PER BOTTLE, 
WHOLESALE PRICE..... ..... ...-- 6.00 PER DOZEN, 


THEY ARE PUT UP IN A NEATER AND MORE ATTRACTIVE STYLE 
THAN ANY OTHER ON THE MARKET, 
PREPARED BY THE 


ESSEX CHEMICAL WORKS,” 


ESSE, CONN. 


TYER RUBBER CO.,, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc. 


4 = AND THE ORIGINAL 
/ a FAIRBANKS 


Fountain Syringes. 


These articles are endorsed by the Medi- 


cal Profession, and are so well known FOUNTAIN 
to the Trade that they have no KS YR INGE 
further recommendation. NA. ieee 2) 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stopples, etc. 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
And all the Numerous Articles 


USED BY 
———— PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 
TY Hey RU BBE COM SAN 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 
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Elixir of Calisaya and Iron.* 


‘CAN an elixir be made from calisaya 
bark which will contain, in one pint, ad/ 


the alkaloids contained in a troy ounce of | 


bark, and be capable of dissolving iron 
salts without precipitation?” 

This elixir question is one which has 
deeply agitated the profession, and the in- 
terest it has excited may readily be seen by 
looking over the pharmaceutical literature 
for the last eight or ten years, where you 


will find elixir and anti-elixir discussed | 


with great animation. At this date, when 
the rage for elixirs has somewhat abated, 
and they have been delegated to their 
proper position in the list of therapeutic 
agents, we can discuss the question delibe- 
rately, and, I hope, arrive at an impartial 
and just conclusion. 


That so much has been written on elix- 


irs would make us suspect that there ex- 
isted a demand from physicians for pala- 
table preparations of the more important 
drugs. A reference to the prescription 
books of any pharmaceutist doing a large 
prescription business will, I think, prove 
that cinchona bark, and its preparations, 
are more used than any other tonic; and 
combinations of tincture or compound 
tincture of cinchona with salts of iron are 
not at all unfrequent, which combinations, 
with their greenish-black precipitates, are 
a constant eye-sore to the neat druggist, 
and must occasion a feeling of disgust in 
many weak patients for whom they are 
prescribed. 

Now, if elixirs are wanted by physi- 
cians, an elixir of calisaya which will pos- 
sess the properties called for in our query, 
must be specially desirable. Calisaya bark, 
containing as it does more quinia and 
less quinidia, cinchonia, and cinchotannic 
acid than the other varieties of cinchona, 
is very properly selected for making elix- 
irs. Ow, in order to combine iron salts 
with this, we must remove the cincho- 
tannic acid, or the cinchotannic acid will 
remove the iron, and make an unsightly 
preparation, 

Are we justified in removing this? I 
think we are ; for if the physician wanted 
the astringent properties of the bark as 
well as the tonic, he would use the red bark 
instead of calisaya. Most manufacturers 
get over the precipitation difficulty by dis- 
solving the sulphates of quinia and cin- 
chonia in simple elixir, and calling the solu- 
tion elixir of calisaya. 

Prof. Diehl, in 1872, or thereabouts, 
proposed a formula for elixir of calisaya, 
to contain the virtues of half a troy ounce 
of bark inthe pint. It was prepared by 
percolating the calisaya and aromatics 
with weak spirit, and mixing the tincture 
thus obtained with hydrated sesquioxide 
of iron until the cinchotannic acid was 
completely precipitated. The preparation 
was then filtered and made into an elixir 
by adding oil of orange and sugar in 
proper proportions. ‘There are several ob- 
jections to this preparation, one of which 
18, that in the writer’s experience it has not 
been found practicable to exhaust calisaya 
bark with a weak alcoholic menstruum; 
and another, that the preparation of the 
hydrated sesquioxide of iron, and precipi- 
tation by it of the cinchotannic acid, is a 
long process, requiring more time than the 
average pharmaceutist can spare. 

After experimenting with published for- 
mule, and trying in many ways to re- 
move the objectionable acid and retain 
all the alkaloids, I finally settled on the 
following formula, which, in my hands, 
has yielded good results, and by which 
the samples shown on the table have been 
prepared. @ 

Take of calisaya bark, in coarse powder 
(it should be passed through a_ sieve 
twenty meshes to the inch), four troy 


) ounces; water, sufficient; muriatic acid, 


lime, two 


one hundred and forty grains; 
alcohol, one 


hundred grains; deodorized 


* A paper read by Thomas F. Main before the 
Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association, in answer 
to the query at the head of this article. 


| pint; syfup, one and one-half pints; spirit 
of orange (1 in 16), one fluid ounce; spirit 
of cinnamon, forty minims; caramel, one 
and one-half fluid drachms, or sufficient; 
boil the calisaya for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, in eighteen fluid ounees of water 
mixed with one-third of the muriatic acid, 
strain through muslin, and express; boil 
the residue twice successively, with the 
same quantity of acid and water, as be- 
fore, and express; mix the decoctions, 
heat them, and while the liquid is hot 
add the lime, previously slaked, and 
mixed with two and one-half fluid ounces 
of water, and stir constantly until the 
mixed alkaloids are completely precipi- 
tated; pour the muddy liquid into a dou- 
ble muslin strainer, and after the liquid 


/portion has passed through, wash the 


precipitate carefully with water, dry the 
precipitate, powder it, and transfer it to 


an eight ounce flask or bottle, pour on six 


| ounces of deodorized alcohol; and having 
| well stopped the flask, heat in water bath, 


or otherwise, to boiling point, shaking oc- 
casionally; allow the solution to cool, pour 
off the supernatant fluid, and repeat the 
process twice successively, first with six 
ounces and then four ounces deodorized 
alcohol; when the solutions are cold mix 
them and filter, adding enough deodorized 
alcohol through the filter to make the solu- 
tion measure one pint. Pour this solution 
into a five pint bottle, add first the spirits 
of orange and cinnamon, and afterward 
the syrup previously mixed with one and 
one-half pints of water; mix thoroughly. 
Beat one hundred and twenty grains filter 
paper to a pulp, with one fluid ounce of 
water, and add to the elixir in the five 
pint bottle, which should then be shaken 
at intervals, for a few hours, and then 
filtered, adding enough of a mixture of 
three parts water and one deodorized alco- 
hol to make four pints; finally, enough 
caramel should be added to give the re- 
quired color. 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA AND IRON. 


Elixir of calisaya, prepared as above, 
fifteen and one-half fluid ounces; ammonio- 
citrate iron, two hundred and _ fifty-six 
grains; water, one-half fluid ounce; dis- 
solve the iron in the water, add to the 
elixir calisaya, and mix thoroughly. 


FERROPHOSPHORATED ELIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


Elixir of calisaya, fifteen and one-half 
fluid ounces, pyrophosphate of iron, two 
hundred and fifty-six grains; warm water, 
one-half fluid ounce; dissolve the iron in 
the water, add to the elixir of calisaya, 
and mix thoroughly. 

The first part of the formula for elixir of 
calisaya, is an adaptation of the U. 8. P. 
process for preparing quinia. The cali- 
saya bark is exhausted with dilute muriatic 
acid, and the alkaloids precipitated from 
the decoction by milk of lime; they are 
then dissolved out of the excess of lime 
with deodorized alcohol, which is finally 
formed into an elixir, flayored according 
to the latest formula of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. An elixir of cali- 
saya prepared by the formula I have given 
will fully answer the requirements of our 
query. It will contain, in one pint, all 
the alkaloids from a troy ounce of bark, 
and will dissolve iron salts without pre- 
cipitation. It possesses the merit of being 
easily and quickly prepared, and does not 
require the use of any apparatus that can- 
not be found in every drug store; more- 
over, it is not an expensive preparation to 
make. With calisaya bark at its present 
high figure of $2.20 per pound, the elixir 
can be made (not reckoning cost of labor) 
for $2.25 per gallon. 

I have endeavored in this paper to show 
that a demand for elixir still exists, and 
that a preparation which will answer the 
demands of our query will be found useful 
by the medical profession. I have given a 
formula which will produce a preparation 
answering these requirements, and which, 
T hope, may be found as usefulin the hands 
of members of our society as it has been 
in my own.’ 


Concentrated Solution of Acetate of 


Ammonia. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

I am pleased that Prof. P. W. Bedford 
has expressed his views on the concen- 
trated solution of acetate of ammonia. I 
had various reasons for writing on the sub- 
ject, which by your kind permission I will 
ventilate. 

First of all, because its use is partially 
endorsed by one of our ablest pharma- 
ceutists. 

See note in proceedings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, page 84, vol. 
twenty-five. 

Second, because as it was new to me, I 
desired to have its good and bad qualities 
thoroughly discussed (for a former article 
on the same subject was treated with 
silence), so that it might generally be 
adopted or condemned, and forever laid 
aside. Therefore, I did not discourage its 
use, nor did I explicitly advocate it, but 
simply thought I was improving the pre- 
paration by a process owing to which an 
impurity would be readily noticed, which 
is more objectionable than organic matter. 

Third, because I thought I could suggest 
a plan by which the resulting solution 
would correspond as near as possible to 
the officinal, that is, by making the concen- 
trated solution of a definite strength, and 
by substituting carbonic acid water for dis- 
tilled water. This I considered an im- 
provement on the process given on page 
182, vol. 22, of THE Druaeists CrrouLAR. 

Fourth, I know that a large number of 
apothecaries keep the solution almost any 
length of time, and in this city some of 
those who stand at the head of the profes- 
sion make spirit of Mindererus by the 
gallon. This frequently becomes three 
months old before it is all used. While I 
was employed in an Eastern drug store, 
the proprietor one day said: ‘‘ Now here is 
a prescription containing tincture of iron 
and solution of acetate of ammonia, which 
is renewed at various intervals ; you must 
be extremely careful with it, for sometimes 
it precipitates, while at other times it re- 
mains perfectly clear. I think there must be 
some impurity in the acetic acid or in the 
ammonia.” That gentleman made spirit of 
Mindererus by the quart, and his trouble 
evidently was that when the spirit was 
fresh the mixture remained clear, but as it 
became older and alkaline, a precipitate 
was formed. So I thought that for such 
pharmaceutists the use of the concentrated 
solution would be the least of the two 
evils. Louis EMANUEL. 

Pittsburg, Pa., May, 1879. 


———_¢# e —____ 
Lemon Syrup. 


ClHTIC-BGId ooh te «sea 6 ds 
White, sugars .<cs-siews » 
Essence of lemon 


2 ounces. 

5 pounds. 
rachm. 
Sool bag ea sabre 2 drachms. 
Add the essence to the spirit, and. then 
allow the sugar to absorb it; add.the 
whole to one quart of water for a syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls are enough to make a 
tumblerful of lemonade of the best qual- 
ity. —Ph. Journal. 


————_+¢e—__ 
Carbolate of Iodine. 


Carbolic acid (cryst.)..... 1 drachm. 
Alcohol 1 iy 


ee a ee ae 


Mix. For use in diphtheria. Dr. Holtz’s 
formula, 

———_-e—__——_——_ 
Alcohol as a Local Application in Scalp 


Wounds. 


PrRoF. GossELIN (Gazette des Hopitaux) 
states that his clinical experience proves 
that the local application of pure alcohol 
in contused superficial wounds of the 
scalp promotes rapid healing. Such 
wounds treated by pure alcohol have less 
tendency to suppuration, are cured quickly, 
and are less often attended with erysipelas 
and phlegmonous inflammation,— Boston 
Med. and Surg, Jour. 
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On Pills and Pill Excipients.* 


LEAvinG the coating of pills altogether 
out of this discussion, we observe that the 
perfect pill combines the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Thorough admixture of the ingredi- 
ents. 

2. Readiness of solution or disintegra- 
tion in the stomach. 

8. Permanence of form and condition. 

4, Moderation in size. 

I. The intimate mixture of the materials 
is easily effected whenever they belong to 
the same class of substances. When all 
are in powder they can be readily mixed 
by mere trituration. Buteven in this sim- 
ple process, it is well to see that the vari- 
ous powders shall beas fine as possible, 
for two reasons: first, because when the 
excipient or moistening matter is added, a 
coarse powder is apt to make the resulting 
pillmass more or less granular; and, 
secondly, because of the hygroscopicity or 
deliquescibility of the several powders, 
giving rise to corresponding differences in 
moistness, adhesiveness, and firmness, in 
all of which respects the mass should be 
uniform throughout. Again, when all the 
constituents of the pill are of a fluid, semi- 
fluid, or extractiform consistence, no diffi- 
culty is experienced in sufficiently com- 
mingling them, except when they owe 
their softness to substances that are incom- 
patible with each other, as when one is 
moist from oil, another from water, andso 
on, of which we will speak afterwards. 
And as some extracts are remedies of great 
potency—apt to be the most powerful of 
the entire mass—it is often best, where 
there are other ingredients as well as these, 
to mix the extractiform matters first, and 
add the others afterwards. That a more 
complete admixture is thus secured is, I 
think, indicated by the fact that in making 
up quinine pills a smaller quantity of ex- 
cipient is required if a portion of the mass 
be first made very soft and the pulverized 
quinine added to this mass, than if the ex- 
cipient be added by degrees to the dry 
powder. Whenseveral of the ingredients 
are in powder, I prefer the powdered ex- 
tracts as being more readily mixed than 
the soft, though there is a very slight in- 
crease in bulk occasioned by the sugar of 
milk or other dry matter which is put into 
the extract to take the place of the moist- 
ure expelled in drying. 

2. In order to secure a ready solution or 
disintegration of the pill in the stomach, a 
portion of its substance should be soluble 
in water or softened by warmth. On this 
account, glycerine forms one of the best 
excipients, and mucilage of tragacanth one 
of the worst. Glycerole of tragacanth is 
unobjectionable, because of the affinity of 

lycerine for moisture, which prevents its 
orming a hard cake, as flour and gum-tra- 
gacanth are apt to do in water. 

8 and4. Permanence of form and condi- 
tion combined with moderation in size. To 
secure these desiderata, pharmacists have 
exercised their ingenuity with more or 
less of failure ever since pills were invent- 
ed, and at this late day I have no specific 
to offer. It has always to be remembered, 
however, that pills, like artists’ colors, 
should be mixed ‘‘ with brains,” and if I 
can succeed in directing your attenticn to 
the main points to be borne in mind in 
compounding a mass, the purpose of this 
paper will have been answered. 

What, then, are the conditions to be 
aimed at in order to make a pill that shall 
retain its form, and neither grow hard nor 
soft by keeping ? 

These conditions consist in a proper 
blending of adhesiveness, solidity, porosity, 
and elasticity or plasticity, and these must 
be obtained without the introduction of 
matters liable to harden or deliquesce. 

1. Adhestveness is essential in order that 
the mass may hold together. In some in- 


‘stances, where we have materials that con- 


tain a considerable amount of gummy and 
extractive matters, we obtain the required 
adhesiveness by simply adding water. 
Also, in such bodies as citrate of iron and 
quinine and other colloid salts. But ad- 
hesiveness alone will not give us a good 
pill mass. For instance, balsam of copai- 
ba is intensely adhesive, but lacking solid- 
ity, porosity, and plasticity, cannot be 
made into pills until these are supplied. It 
is necessary in a perfect pill mass that a 
portion of the constituents shall be en- 


tirely insoluble in the moistening men- 
struum. Ilay the more stress on this be- 


* By W. M. Searby, Prof. of Materia Medica in 
the California College of Pharmacy. From the pro- 
ceedings of the California Pharmaceutical Society 


and College of Pharmacy, 


cause I think it is often overlooked. Per- 
sons in want of an excipient, so far as I 
have come in contact with them, are 
usually looking for something to ‘‘soften 
this mass,” under an impression that if it 
can only be made sticky enough the diffi- 
culty will be over. The introduction of 
some insoluble powder, in small quantity, 
is often needed to give it ‘‘ body” or “‘con- 
sistence.” In thecase of copaiba we use 
calcined magnesia, which gives solidity 
and plasticity, and so makes a tolerably 
200d, though not perfect mass. We use 

magnesia in preference to any other insol- 
uble powder, because it combines with the 
resin and forms a salt or soap that pos- 
sesses thé plasticity we so much need. 
This soap is also a good absorbent for the 
large amount of volatile oil present, which, 
unless absorbed, makes the mass ‘‘ break 
down.” If to the copaiba we should add 
calomel or carbonate of bismuth, we 
should have solidity and adhesiveness 
without porosity or plasticity, or if we 
added charcoal we should get adhesiveness 
and porosity without plasticity. In either 
case no pills could be formed. It is im- 
portant, therefore, in selecting an insoluble 
body to add to our mass, that we choose 
one that will contribute to the compact- 
ness of the whole. Most frequently, where 
such an addition is needed at all, a fibrous 
powder is best—such as powdered ginger, 
licorice root, althea root, elm bark, or, 
what is best of all, ‘‘ the veritable powder 
of post ’’—very finely powdered sawdust, 
previously washed with alcohol and dried. 
Citrate of iron and quinine can be made 
into pills with water alone, but unless 
made very hard indeed, they are apt to go 
out of shape. This can be entirely pre- 
vented by the addition of a small quantity 
of powdered ginger—a very fibrous pow- 
der, which I prefer to any other substance 
I know of for this purpose. 

A common instance of the lack of po- 
rosity is to be found in compound cathar- 
tic pill of the U. 8. P. The aloes, colo- 
cynth extract, and gamboge, all contain a 
large proportion of gum and other matters 
which are soluble in water. These are 
softened when the water is added, while 
the resins and calomel are not acted upon, 
except so far as the resins may be slightly 
softened by the warmth generated by the 
kneading. If the proportion of gum in 
this mass was smaller, and that of resin 
larger, there would be less tendency to go 
out of shape, but the properremedy would 
be to add a small quantity of some fibrous 
powder. I have found a good way to be 
to substitute resin of jalap and powdered 
jalap for the extract, In such proportions 
as seemed to represent the latter. There 
is then no trouble about their going out of 
shape. The powdered root supplies the 
necessary fibre to absorb the fluid portions 
and hold the mass compactly together, 
while the resin, being stronger than the 
officinal extract, makes up for the defici- 
ency inthe purgative power of the pow- 
dered jalap. And here Imay mention that 
alcohol is a good excipient where we need 
to soften resinous matters, but that to add 
alcohol and water to the same mass is a 
mistake, as it softens the mass too much, 
both gum and resin being both acted upon. 
Remembering the principles I have here 
laid down, we will notice one or two of 


those heterogeneous conglomerations 
which we are sometimes calledupon to 
dispense. 


Foremost among these are those which 
contain camphor, volatile oil, or fixed oil 
in considerable quantity. For camphor, 
when in combination with solid substances, 
I find honey the best excipient. It is more 
adhesive than syrup, less bulky than con- 
fection of rose, and being less watery than 
mucilage, takes up the camphor more 
readily. As camphor destroys the adhe- 
siveness of extractiform masses about as 
much as volatile oil, it is sometimes actu- 
ally necessary to get rid of the moisture in 
some way—either by substituting the pow- 
dered for the soft extract, or by warming 
the mortar so as to drive off most of the 
water. This, of course, must be done be- 
fore the camphor (or volatile oil) is added. 
Bearing in mind the incompatibility of 
water and oil, we shall always try to ar- 
range our mass so that either one or the 
other shall be almost entirely absent, and 
as the oil or camphor is a necessary ingre- 
dient, while the water is not, the latter 
will be the one to be got rid of. 


sometimes prescribed in such large propor- 
tion, that our ordinary excipients fail to 
take them up without increasing the size 
of the pillinordinately. In these cases the 


Volatile and fixed oils, however, are 
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adhesiveness of the mass is altogether 
overcome by the oil, which keeps the par- 
ticles separate, and which cannot be made 
to adhere by the addition of any reasonable 
amount of mucilage, glycerine of traga- 
canth, syrup, or honey, on account of the 
water or glycerine which these contain. 
How can we give such a mass adhesive- 
ness? We look for some substance which 
will blend with oil and make an adhesive 
mass. At once resin and wax suggest them- 
selves, and either will do pretty well. 
And as wax, when softened, yields the 
more firm or plastic mass, we select 
that. But wax is an undesirable substance 
to introduce into the stomach in any large 
quantity, and has the further disadvantage 
of retarding the solution of the pill. e, 
therefore, seek some way of introducing 
the smallest quantity that will suffice, and 
for this purpose I use a solution containing 
one part of pure yellow wax in six parts of 
stronger ether. A few drops of this solu 

tion, representing a very minute amount of 
wax, is sufficient to give the required ad- 
hesiveness to an ordinary mass for two or 
three dozen pills, and as the oil and wax 
are alike soluble in ether, and as the ether 
evaporates before the mass can be finished, 
I think this meets all the requirements of 
the case. For croton oil, the common ex- 
cipient, bread-crumb, is a very clumsy 
one. Itis too elastic, not sufficiently ab- 
sorbent (because it contains too much 
water), and is altogether too bulky. A 
little powdered althea, or elm bark, or 
ginger or ‘licorice root, with afew drops 
of ethereal solution of wax, makes a small, 
compact, presentable pill. 

In dealing with saline matters, such as 
nitrate of potash or muriate of ammonia, 
we have to bear in mind their respective 
solubilities. If, as is usually the case, 
water is their best solvent, a non-aqueous 
excipient will be the best. Sulphate of 
iron, sub-carbonate of soda, and salts con- 
taining much water of crystallization, are 
usually troublesome in their natural state, 
but when dried and very finely powdered, 
are easily incorporated into a pill mass if 
we avoid using a watery excipient. In all 
such cases, the object to be aimed at is to 
prevent the salt from liquefying, either 
while in process of manipulation or after- 
wards. As a solid, it helps to give con- 
sistence to the mass—as a liquid it tends to 
destroy this. 

Without going more minutely into de- 
tails as to the best excipients for each in- 
dividual drug, I trust [have given an in- 
telligible view of what seem to me the 
foundation principles of pill making, so 
that any one following out these sugges- 
tions will not often be at a loss to find an 
expeditious and unobjectionable way of 
compounding a pill. Isubmit a few speci- 
mens made in accordance with these prin- 
ciples.* 

—___0e—____ 


Anhydrous Sulphuric Acid. 


Tre well-known oil of vitriol, as. our 
readers know, is a compound of sulphur, 
oxygen, and hydrogen, in the proportion 
of 16, 32, 1; and has received the formula 
H.SO,, or H.0.S0;. Although we are not 
able to remove from this any water, as the 
last formula seems to indicate, yet a com- 
pound is known which will combine with 
water to produce the oil of vitriol, or com- 
mon sulphuric acid, or sulphuric anhy- 
dride, and supposed to have the formula 
$0; It is a white, silky solid, forming 
long needle like asbestos, and can be ob- 
tained in two or three different ways, usu- 
ally by distilling so-called Nordhausen or 
fuming sulphuric acid at a moderate heat. 
It is also made by oxidizing sulphurous 
anhydride, SOx. 

Weber’s investigations have proven that 
these erystals are not anhydrous, but mixed 
with a hydrate. By repeated distillations, 
fractional distillations, and recrystalliza- 
tion he obtained the pure annydride, which 
is, at common temperatures, a mobile, col- 
orless fluid, which solidifies on cooling 
strongly to long transparent crystals, re- 
sembling those of saltpetre, but totally un- 
like those white, opaque, silky crystals 
formerly mistaken for sulphuric anhydride. 
The pure anhydride melts at 14°8° C. (586° 
Fah.) and boils at 462° C. (115° F). The 
slightest trace of moisture converts it into 
the well-known silky crystals. Weber suc- 


* One of these was as follows: 
Chior l hydrat., gr. ij. 
Camphor., gr. ij. 

Extr. hyoscy., gr. 8s. 
Sol. cere, q. 8. 
P. ulmi,q.s. Ft. pil. i. 

(About the size of an ordinary 4 or 43¢ grain pill.) 
The same pill can be made firmer (more elastic), 
but a trifle larger, by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of glycerole of tragacanth. 


ceeded in separating two hydrates, one hay- 
ing the composition H.SO,.350; = H,8,0, 
and the other, H.80,.8O, = H.S.0,. 
He also investigated the blue compound) 
produced when sulphur and anhydrous 
sulphuric acid are brought into contact, 
and first described by Vogel in 1812, and. 
finds that it has the composition §,0,.. 
When dry flowers of sulphur are thrown. 
into freshly prepared liquid sulphuric an- 
hydride (SOs) the sulphur melts to blue 
drops, which sink below and soon solidify, 
When asufticient amount has collected the’ 
liquid anhydride is poured off, and the res-. 
idue then removed by gently warming. It 
forms a crystalline crust which looks like 
malachite and decomposes, slowly at com- 
mon temperatures, faster if heated, into 
sulphurous acid and sulphur (28,0; = 8; 
+ 380.). It dissolves with a blue color. 
in so-called fuming, or Nordhausen, sul- 
phuric acid. Water decomposes it, setting 
free sulphur and sulphuric and’sulphurous 
acid and thiosulphuric acid, This blue 
color was made by Bucholaz in 1804, by 
heating sulphur in fuming sulphuric acid, _ 
This adds another to the already long list 
of oxygen compounds of sulphur, to which 
Berthelot not long since (Comp, Rendus, 
86, 20) added persulphuric acid §:0;, 80) 
that to all the oxides and acids of chrom 
there are corresponding oxides of sulphur, 
and it only remains to find more oxides and 
acids of chromium to correspond to’ those 
of sulphur.—Scientific American, ©) 9 ~ 
ek 


Extemporaneous Preparation of Various 
Quinia Salts. = | 


CARBOLATE OF QUINIA. |) 

Pure’ quiniay. =" sene-tere 2 drachms. 
Carbolic acid ows. i3 96% 1 drachm. — 
CITRATE OF QUINIA. = 
Pure Quinia . eves. 0s set 15 grains, 
Citrig acidiiias sics ols onsite 8 + 
The product corresponds to twenty 
grains of citrate of quinia. nn 

BROMIDE OF QUINTA. t 
Sulphate of quinia......... 100 grains. 
Bromide of potassium...... 28: ae 
The product corresponds to 100 grains 
of bromide of quinia. a 
IODIDE OF QUINIA. ae 
Sulphate of quinia.......-.. 95 grains. 
Iodide of potassium..... 140. cca 
The result is equal to one hundred grains 
iodide of quinia. hi 
HYDRIODATE OF IODIDE OF QUINTA. — 
Muriate of quinia........... 70 grains, 
Todide of potassium ........50 “© — 
Todide..... . ...:0es.yagesQ0atiaan 

Rub together with a small qua 

of alcohol.. The result corresponds to on¢ 
hundred grains of the hydriodate of iodid 
of quinia. —- 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF QUINIA.. 
Muriate of quinia...... ...100 grains. 

Hypophosphite of lime.... 24  *_ 
The product corresponds to one hum 
dred grains of hypophosphite of quinia’ 

LACTATE OE QUINTA. 

Pure quinia....... ces ecvame 1) ST ALORe 
Lactic acid....... “50 seen nal 
Rub with a few drops of alcohol, if ne 
cessary. ‘This represents one hundrec 
grains of lactate of quinia. ee | 
PHOSPHATH OF ‘QUINIAL 

Sulphate of quinia..... 5.194 grains, 


Phosphate of soda. . 1 ~ 
i ts one hun ins 0: 
This represents on i ia 
Pesto) P 


phosphate of quinia. 
———_¢+ o —__—_ 

Cinchonic Mixtures. 
RHEUMATIC MIXTURES. 


Sulphate of quinia........ 30 grains. 
Iodide of potassium;......15 
Dilute sulphuric acid......15 drops. 
Distilled water........... . 4 ounces. 
Simple syrup. .........4+,12 drae 
Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful 


hours. 

SWEET QUINIA MIXTURE FOR CHILDI 
Sulphate of quinia..........15 grains. 
Cold infusion of coffee...... 3 ounces. 


Syrup of chloroform, ,.....12 dri 
SYRUP OF CHLOROFORM. 


Simple syrup......... see 3 OUNCES, | 
Mix the chloroform and the alcohol, mi 


; 


drops. a |) 

FEVER SYRUP FOR POOR PEOPLE. 

Quinoidia..\..- +: + sdnasae he *.30 grains. | 
Git ACG as s.n)- 4 id 2 cists tele 15 
IANCONOL pics ecards arene 100° 

24 ounces. 


Syrup of coffee...... «see. 2d OU 
Dissolve the acid and the alkaloid im th 
alcohol, and add the syrup in the solution 
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/ Dose, from one to two teaspoonfuls two 


or three times a day for children. 
SYRUP OF COFFEE. 
, Roasted coffee (ground). ... 8 ounces. 
9 
} 


DC) 12 es 
PUPAL. e's. 6s Reg hae ect os aes 
BUOHION 8 osteo s 1 Oiaaars 


} 


-ounces of liquid. 
sugar, and, lastly, add the alcohol. 
with quinia and quinia mixtures. 


: COMPOUND TINCTURE OF QUINOIDIA, 


(oi 10 scruples. 
' Aromatic tincture ...... 10 “- 
Mentingic acid... ....... 2, 5 $ 
Diluted alcohol......... roo". 4 
' Oil of cinnamon........ 6 minims, 
——_—_?--o—____- 
| 


} Shea Butter.* 


BY E. M. HOLMES, F.L.S. 


| ‘THe attention of commercial men is now 
‘being directed more and more every year 
towards Africa, and the products of that 
country will probably be gradually turned 
,to account as new uses are found for 
jthem. Among these shea, or galam, but- 
iter seems to me to deserve some degree of 
attention. This substance is a solid fat 
obtained from the seeds of Butyrospermum 
'\Parkii, and forms an important article of 
ommerce in Western Africa. Mungo 
|Park, in his ‘‘ Travels,” p. 202, gives the 
Jollowing account of it: ‘‘ We passed a 
large town called Kabba, situated in the 
nidst of a beautiful and highly cultivated 
pountry, bearing a greater resemblance to 
jhe centre of England than to what I 
should have supposed had been the middle 
of Africa. The people were everywhere 
hiniployed in collecting the fruit of the shea 
'rees, from which they prepare the vege- 
able butter, mentioned in former parts of 
his work. These trees growin great 
|bundance all over this part of Bambarra. 
whey are not planted by the natives, but 
re found growing naturally in the woods; 
nd, in clearing wood land for cultivation, 
ivery tree is cut down but the shea. The 
cee itself very much resembles the Ameri- 
‘an oak; and the fruit, from the kernel of 
vhich, being first dried in the sun, the 
utter is prepared by boiling the kernel in 
rater, has somewhat the appearance of a 
/panish olive. The kernel is enveloped in 
| sweet pulp, under a thin green rind; and 
jae butter produced from it, besides the 
'dvantage of keeping the whole year with- 
jut salt, is whiter, firmer, and to my pal- 
te of a richer flavor than the best butter I 
iver tasted made from cow’s milk. The 
/rowth and preparation of this commodity 
sem to be among the first objects of 
)frican industry in this and the neighbor- 
ig states, and it constitutes a main article 
‘f their inland commerce.” 
| On p. 352, Park gives a rough figure of 
ie leaves and seed of the tree, which is de- 
‘ribed by Oliver as attaining a height of 
) or 40 feet, with a trunk 10 feet high and 

or 6 feet in circumference, branching 
ke an oak and yielding on incision a co- 
ious milky juice. The branches present 
somewhat bare appearance on account of 
ne leaves being crowded together at the 
ps of the branches. The leaves are large 
Fs eons, with wavy edges and paral- 
‘1 ribs. 

_ By Captain Grant (who saw the tree dur- 
ig the Speke and Grant expedition) the 
ood is stated to be red like cedar and 
ery hard and close-grained, so much so 
tat the natives think it unfit to be cut by 
neir hatchets. The milk which exudes 
‘hen the bark is cut becomes, when dry, 
f : . 

» White, insoluble gum He states 

iat the flowers, which are produced in 
[ecember, are of a creamy yellow, and 
cur in thick clusters at the end of the 
anches; they smell strongly of honey, 
dare much frequented by honey bees; 
ey soon fall off and cover the ground. 
‘he bark of the tree, when growing near 
llages, is frequently much chipped off, 
| ls supposed, for medicinal purposes. 
|The fruit is about the size of a pigeon’s 
, and is ripe in May and June. It has 
€ appearance and somewhat the struc- 
re of an olive, having an external fleshy 
Prtion, which, when ripe, is said to re- 
mble in flavor an over-ripe pear, and, 
ing very sweet, is eaten by the natives. 
ae endocarps, after removal of the fleshy 
rtion, are dried in the sun and are then 


Infuse the coffee in the boiling water for 
, two hours in a close vessel, then percolate 
, with enough hot water to obtain fourteen 
In this dissolve the 
Used 


skimmed off and collected for use. 


Central Africa. 


yield a somewhat similar fat. 


Niger. A portion of this specimen is still 


of this society. 


this substance was imported, valued at 
£1,553. 
imported into this country varies from 300 
to 500 tons, but larger quantities of it than 
of palm oil could easily be obtained. It is 
imported in casks containing from 10 to 15 
hundredweight, and has been sold in this 
country at prices varying from £36 to £40 
per ton. The exact quantity, however, 
which reaches this country is difficult to 
ascertain, for Mr. Shaw, of Liverpool, in- 
forms me that at Liverpool, to which 
port all that is imported is believed to 
come, it is not always distinguished from 
palm oil, and, in fact, often passes under 
that name. 

Both in this country and in Belgium it ap- 
pears to have come into use during the last 
twenty years in soap making, and speci- 
mens of products obtained from it were 
exhibited at the International Exhibition 
at Paris last year. 

In soap making it is chiefly used to add 
to cheap soaps to prevent their washing 
away too rapidly, as it seems to harden 
them. 

Mr. W. Henderson, of Glasgow, to whom 
I am indebted for specimens of shea but- 
ter, says of it: ‘‘ Of all the fats with which 
I am acquainted, shea butter seems to re- 
main unaltered longest, and although it 
comes from a warm country, and is treated 
in a way to induce it to become rancid, 
there is not the slightest rancidity in any 
samples I have seen; while palm oil, which 
comes from the same country, is in a very 
rancid and decomposed state. It could 
easily be purified by boiling once or twice 
in water containing a small quantity of 
bitartrate of potash, and the mixture made 
of the density of 10° or 15° Twaddell, by 
the addition of salt, the melted fat being 
allowed some time to settle.” The remark- 
able keeping property of this substance 
seems to indicate that it might be used 
with advantage as a basis for ointments 
and suppositories, and even, perhaps, for 
some plasters, such as empl. cantharidis, 
with advantage. Mr. Henderson has also 
kindly presented the museum with speci- 
mens of a peculiar substance which he 
calls gutta shea, and states is present in 
the butter to the extent of one-half per 
cent. only. He thinks this substance 
should be removed if the butter be used 
for candle making, since it burns with a 
very smoky flame. It can be removed 
from the fat by dissolving it in a mixture 
of three parts of ether and one of alcohol, 
when it separates in a filmy state, but more 
readily if the fat be first saponified. The 
gutta shea is a hydrocarbon, soluble in 
oils and fats, and in strong nitric acid with 
oxidation and the deposit of a little floccu- 
lent matter, but is insoluble in sulphuric 
and muriatic acids and alkalies. 

Gutta shea burns readily, giving off a 
large quantity of smoke, and leaving about 
0°25 per cent. of ash. It can be easily 
separated from soap, containing only one 
part of the gutta in 2,500. This substance, 
as yet, does not appear to have received 
any practical application, but deserves in- 
vestigation. 

In some respects it seems to resemble 
the balata or chicle gum obtained from an 
allied tree, Achras sapota, L., belonging to 
the same natural order (Sapotaces), but 
growing in British Guinea. Gutta shea, 
however, presents more of a waxy consist- 
ence and appearance. It has scarcely any 
taste, and softens without melting when 
chewed. 

At common temperatures shea butter is 
a dirty white solid, but when freshly pre- 
pared, it is said to have a greyish or green- 
ish white tint. Analyzed by Oudemans, it 
was found to yield about 70 per cent. of 


sily broken. After removal of the shells 
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stearic acid and 30 of oleic acid, but no 
palmitie acid. Pfaff also confirms this 
statement. The butter is said to soften at 
95° F., and to melt at 109° F., but the melt- 


the kernels are bruised and boiled in water, 
and the fat which floats on the surface is 


The tree was first discovered by Mungo 
Park, in the kingdom of Bambarra, but has 
since been found abundantly in the Niger 
country, and also in the Nile land, Niam- 
miam country, Madi, and at Bornou in 
Further south, in the Ga- 
boon and neighboring countries, two other 
species, Bassia Djave and B. Nounjou, 


A specimen of shea butter was exhibited 
at the International Exhibition in 1851, by 
Dr. J. O. McWilliam, from Egga ,on the 
in the Hanbury collection in the museum 


In the year 1867, 707 hundredweight of 


At the present time the quantity 


ing points of both the butter and the fatty 
acid obtained from it have been differently 
stated by different authors. 

The stearic acid is stated by other writers 
to be unsuited in the pure state for candle 
making, since it contracts too much in 
cooling, and does not present a translucent 
or polished appearance, but that it answers 
well when mixed with other fatty acids, 
such as palmitic. 

Mr. W. L. Carpenter, chemist to Messrs. 
Thomas’s soap works, at Bristol, tells me 
that shea butter may be obtained nearly 
white by repeated filtration in a warm 
closet. He believes there are two sorts of 
shea butter, varying in their percentage of 
stearic acid, since the melting points of the 
two differ by about 4° C. Whether this 
peculiarity be due to its occasional admix- 
ture with palm oil, or whether the butter 
be collected from more than one species of 
bassia tree must remain for the present an 
openfquestion. My object in bringing these 
notes before you has been rather to elicit 
suggestions as to the possible practical ap- 
plication in pharmacy of a hitherto unused 
waste material, and of a fat which presents 
the advantage of not becoming rancid for 
a considerable length of time, than to con- 
tribute any new information. 


——- eo —___ 
On the Manufacture of Phosphorus. 


Various mineral phosphates, said Mr. 
James Readman, before the Glasgow Phil- 
osophical Society, are now used in the 
manufacture of phosphorus; bone-ash is 
no longer remunerative, on account of its 
high price. Among the varieties of min- 
eral phosphates are—Canadian phosphate, 
German or Nassau phosphate, Charleston 
phosphate, and Sombrero phosphate. The 
first stage in the manufacture of phos- 
phorus is to decompose the calcium phos- 
phate completely in a large cylinder with 
sulphuric acid of 110° to 150° Twaddell, 
with constant agitation. The calcium sul- 
phate is then filtered off, and the filtrate 
is evaporated to about 80° or 90° T., and 
then allowed to cool. It contains over 25 
per cent. of P,O;. It is then mixed with 
coarse wood-charcoal, and dried in a mufile- 
furnace. The proportion of charcoal to 
liquor is 1 to 5. This substance contains 
the phosphoric acid in a partially insol 
uble state, so that it is different in its pro- 
perties from meta-phosphoric acid. ‘The 
mixture is then transferred to retorts of 
Stourbridge clay, capable of holding 30 to 
40 Ibs. The malleable iron pipe through 
which the phosphorus distils is then luted 
on, and the heat is raised to bright redness. 
The phosphorus distils over, and is con- 
densed in water. It only remains to cast 
it in moulds, when it is sent to market. 
Mr. Readman, in contradiction to the usual 
assertions in text-books, called especial at- 
tention to the fact that mono-calcium 
phosphate is not used as a source of phos- 
phorus, for the calcium takes up valuable 
room, and the compound requires a much 
more intense heat to effect its decomposi- 
tion. Redonda phosphate of aluminum 
is regarded by the author as the future 
source of phosphorus, but as yet no at- 
tempt to procure phosphorus from it has 
been pecuniarily successful.— rom Chemi- 
cul News, April 4. 


-—_—_0 ¢—______ 
Hydrobromic Acid 


Is still on trial as a sedative neurotic, and 
as a substitute for the alkaline bromides. 
An objection to its use is that it must be 
largely diluted. A dose of 50 grs. (41° 
minims) of Squibb’s solution—equivalent 
to 25 grs, bromide of potassium—requires 
not Jess than 3 viij fl. of liquid containing 
at least an ounce of sugar in solution. Dr. 
Fothergill, however, gives it in smaller 
doses, and esteems it highly in irritable 
cough, etc. 


Compound Tincture of Iodoform. 


Dr. Rog, in the Medical Brief, furnishes 
the following formula: 


R. Iodoform...... -. 15 grains, 
Potassi iodidi.... 2 drachms. 
Glycerine ec. 2 drachms. 


Alcohol, fortius.. 6 drachms. 


Mix. Rub up the idoform and the pot- 
ash in a mortar to the consistency of a fine 
powder, then add the glycerine, and rub 
it up to the consistency of cream, then add 
the alcohol and stir briskly until all is dis- 
soived. Sig. Fifteen drops three times a 
day, on sugar or in syrup. 

The result, if properly performed, will 
be a clear golden tincture that will keep 
for years. The preparation is an admir- 
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lymphatic glandular system, causing the 
reduction and absorption of glandular 
tumors, etc. 

It can also be used externally, dissolved 
in alcohol, glycerine, or cosmoline. It is 
also a valuable remedy for the pain of 
dysmenorrheea, etc. Injected into tumors 
of various kinds, with the hypodermic 
syringe, it quickly causes their radical re- 
moval. 


oe 
Creasote as a Disinfectant. 


Dr. F. Vacuer writes to the British 
Medical Journal: About two years since, 
owing possibly to my having heard cur- 
rent stories of the curative properties of 
the waste gases and vapors given off at 
gas works, in cases of croup, whooping 
cough, etc., I directed my druggist to pre- 
pare for me a disinfecting liquid, made as 
follows:— 

R. Creasote, 

Glacial acetic acid. .....aa 3 iiss. 
Methylated spirit.........3 x. 
VY Stereos nneaet Oj. M. 


This has since been used by the Birken- 
head inspectors as an ordinary disinfecting 
wash, for cleansing the interior of cot- 
tages in which the subjects of zymotic 
disease are or have been housed. The 
preparation, it will be seen, is very similar 
to mistura creasoti of the British Pharma- 
copaia. It is, I believe, quite as eflicient 
as carbolic acid and water, and the smell 
is certainly less objectionable. Indeed, 
the great merit of creasote wash is that it 
can be abundantly used in a sick room 
without nauseating the patient, while the 
acetic acid it contains is felt to be cooling 
and refreshing, and helps to neutralize the 
ammoniacal vapors that hang about the 
chambers of the poor. 


——_—__e-~ e—______- 
Pyrogallic Acid as an Antiseptic. 


Iy a recent number of the Lyon Médical 
(Brit. Med. Jour.) Dr. Bovet calls atten- 
tion to the antiseptic properties of pyro- 
gallic acid. His conclusions are as fol- 
lows: 1. A solution of pyrogallic acid of 
1 or 2 per cent. prevents for some months 
the development of odors and of micro- 
scopic organisms. 2. A solution of 214 
per cent. removes the odor from fluids in 
a state of putrefaction, and destroys the 
bacteria. 3. A solution of 3 per cent. ren- 
ders motionless and kills all the elements 
of the bacilio subtilis. 4, Pyrogallic acid 
prevents alcoholic fermentation and the 
formation of mould. 5. A 2 per cent. 
solution may be applied to a man without 
injury, and is a very good disinfectant. 
The acid, however, blackens steel instru- 
ments, and these stain the hands; the 
stains, however, may be removed by ox- 
alic acid, and the instruments may be 
cleaned by washing them ina concentrated 
solution of soda. 
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Yerba Santa as a Means of Disguising 
the Taste of Quinia. 


Henry M. Kier, M.D., recommends 
yerba santa, in the form of elixir or syrup, 
as a palatable vehicle to disguise the taste 
of many bitter drugs. The salts of quinia, 
given in the proportion of ten to twenty 
grains to the fluid ounce of one of these 
preparations, are rendered palatable, or, 
at least, tolerable. The yerba santa leaf 
imparts to quinine the taste of starch, 
when chewed and held upon the tongue 
for a second.—Pacific Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 
== oe 
A Sign of Approaching Death. 

Aw Italian physician, Dr. Chiappelli, 
states that he bas frequently noticed in 
patients who were apparently very far 
from death an extraordinary opening of 
the eyelids, so as to give the eyes the ap- 
pearance of protruding from the orbits, 
which was invariably a sign that death 
would occur within twenty-four hours. In 
some cases only one eye is wide open, 
while the other remains normal; here 
death will not occur quite so rapidly, but 
in about a week or so. It is easy to ob- 
serve this phenomenon when the eyes are 
wide open; but when, as is generally the 
case, the eyes are half shut, and only 
opened from time to time, it will be found 
advisable to fix the patient’s attention on 
some point or light, so as to make him 
open his eyes, when the phenomenon will 
be seen. he author is utterly at a loss to 
explain this symptom, and ascribes it to 
some diseased state of the sympathetic 


able alterative, acting specifically on the 


nerve.—Med. and Surg. Rep. 
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Experiments with Pyrethreum Roseum 
as an Insecticide. 


BY W. L. CARPENTER, U. 5. A. 


In the August number of the American 
Naturalist appeared an article on the 
carpet-beetle, by J. A. Lintner, in which 
the statement was made, as nearly as I can 
now remember, that ‘‘although he had 
never used Pyrethrewm roseum as an in- 
sect exterminator, he had no doubt that it 
would prove unavailing if applied to the 
destruction of the Anthrenus.” As it 
seemed unfair to condemn without a trial 
what is generally regarded as a useful in- 
sect poison, I resolved to test it experi- 
mentally, and now present the result of 
several trials with different orders of in- 
sects. 

The insects were placed under a tum- 
bler, which was slightly raised to admit 
fresh air, and a small quantity of the 
Pyrethreum roseum, or Persian insect 
powder of commerce, introduced on the 
point of a penknife. The movements of 
the insects brought them in contact with 
the powder, which readily adhered to the 
body; in attempting to remove it from 
their appendages, a few particles would 
be carried to the mouth and thus incor- 
porated in the juices of the stomach with 
fatal effect. 

A honey-bee became perfectly helpless 
in fifteen minutes, a mud-wasp in eight 
minutes, a small species of ant in five 
minutes; a small species of Pyralide@ be- 
came helpless in twenty minutes; the 
large Papilio asterias resisted the effects of 
the drug for over one hour, and on being 
released seemed to recover, but died next 
day. A larva of one of the Noctualita did 
not seem susceptible; its jaws were re- 
peatedly filled with the powder, which it 
invariably ejected by throwing out its 
juices; at the end of two hours it was still 
able to crawl feebly. A house-fly became 
helpless in ten minutes, a mosquito in fif- 
teen minutes, a flea in three minutes. 

In experimenting upon the Coleoptera, 
an insect as nearly the size of the carpet- 
beetle as could be found was secured in 
Diabrotica duodecimpunctata, an abundant 
species here. It was easily affected, and 
became helpless in twelve minutes. A 
small pinch placed in the jaws of a large 
Carabus stopped locomotion in thirty min- 
utes. The Hemiptera, owing to their 
peculiarly shaped mouths, were enabled 
to vigorously resist the baleful influence. 
A species of Coreus was active at the end 
of two hours, but was ultimately over 
come. A large-sized katydid was deprived 
of motion at the end of ten minutes; 
Caloptenus spretus likewise in eighteen 
minutes. A dragon-fly (Libellulide) died 
in one hour. Spiders succumbed in one 
hour and fifteen minutes. The scent from 
the powder did not produce any bad effect 
upon insects subjected to its odor where 
actual contact was not possible, but when 
carried to the maxille or mandibles, the 
effect is to produce complete paralysis of 
the motor nerves. The legs are paralyzed 
in regular order, commencing with the 
first pair. Insects will sometimes live for 
days in this condition, but death ulti- 
mately results from the introduction into 
the mouth of the smallest quantity. These 
experiments prove that all insects having 
open mouth-parts are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to this powerful drug, and, as a 
result, the writer does not hesitate to 
recommend the powder to housekeepers 
as an infallible agent in destroying the 
carpet-beetle and preventing its ravages. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth of the powder 
liberally sprinkled on the floor before 
putting down a carpet, and afterward 
freely placed around the edges and never 
swept away, will suffice to preserve a 
large-sized carpet. No ill effects from its 
use need be feared by the household, 
since, if applied in this way, it will be 
only poisonous to all kinds of insects.— 
Am. Naturalist. 


Crystallized Javelle Water and Chlo- 
rozone. 


Tuts absurdly contradictory name, eau 
de Javelle cristallis¢e, is given to a com- 
mercial article made in France, which is 
intended to take the place of chloride of 
lime or bleaching powder for washing and 
bleaching cotton, linen, and paper stuff. 
The claims made for it are its perfect solu- 
bility in water, uniform and certain action 
upon the fibre without injury to it, saving 
of cost by lessening the number of opera- 
tions in the bleaching process, and, finally, 
more convenient and cheaper to transport. 
We have no details as to what it really will 


do, but it seems probable that if rightly 
made and used, it may, in many Cases, 
surpass chloride of lime, provided its pre- 
sent high price be somewhat reduced. The 
well known Javelle water is merely a so- 
lution of hypochlorite of potash, and much 
used as a bleaching agent, as is also the cor- 
responding salts of soda, eau de Labar- 
raque. Neither of these is crystallizable, 
so that there can be no such thing in reality 
as crystallized Javelle water. The product 
under discussion has the following compo- 
sition: 80 per cent. crystallized carbonate 
of soda, 8°5 per cent. chloride of sodium 
(salt), 11°5 per cent. hypochlorite of soda. 
The best name for it is sal soda impreg- 
nated with hypochlorite of soda. The 
manufacturers claim for it the power of 
cleaning and bleaching in one operation, 
without previously having put the stuff 
through an alkali lye for the purpose of 
cleaning it perfectly. The carbonate of 
soda, they claim, is the cleansing princi- 
ple, and the hypochlorite destroys the col- 
oring matter. The two act simultaneously, 
which of Gourse saves time. We are not 
aware whether in practice this is true, but 
it is possible. 

Particular emphasis is also put upon the 
assertion that the stuff to be bleached is 
not injured by this salt, as it is frequently 
enough when chloride of lime is used: First, 
because the action is slow and regular; 
next, the total absence of lime renders the 
formation of any injurious lime precipita- 
tion in the goods impossible; finally, the 
solution is not totally worthless after the 
bleaching is done, but can always, owing 
to the relatively high percentage of soda in 
it, be employed for washing either imme. 
diately or after it has been rendered caus- 
tic by heating it with quicklime. The salt, 
as it is sent to market, is quite well crys- 
tallized, resembling sal soda, It possesses 
the characteristic odor of chloride of lime, 
dissolves perfectly in water to a clear solu- 
tion, which should not be underrated for 
practical purposes, as no decantation or 
letting it settle is necessary, and a solution 
of any desired strength can be made at 
once. It must be kept in a dry place, as it 
absorbs moisture readily and would soon 
become wet through. The manufacturers 
claim that it keeps well, which we doubt, 
for the analysis of a specimen kept in a 
closed glass gave only 1°33 per cent. of 
active chlorine. 

Chlorozone is another new commercial 
article. It is made by saturating a cold 
solution of the caustic or carbonated alkali 
with a current of hypochlorous acid mixed 
with air. The hypochlorite indicates 
nearly 40° Baumé, and 100° to 120° chlori- 
metry. By the addition of calcined soda 
it forms solid chlorozone, as a compact 
mass that can be broken up, but melts at 
68° Fah. The price is not much above that 
of chloride of lime.—Schwizer Gewerbcblatt. 

- oe - 
The Manufacture of Iodide of 
Potassium. 
BY E. SCHERING. 


Tue following three methods are in ac- 
tual use : 

(1.) Decomposition of barium iodide (ob- 
tained from barium sulphide and 
iodine) with potassium sulphate. 

(2.) Introduction of iodine into caustic 
potassa ; evaporation to dryness, 
and fusion with carbon in order 
to reduce the iodate. 

(8.) Decomposition of ferroso-ferric io- 
dide with potassium carbonate. 

Satisfactory results can be obtained by 
any of these methods, and the choice must 
be determined by local considerations. 

In method No. 1 the preparation of a 
barium sulphide of high and _ regular 
strength is not unattended with nuisance, 
and the lixiviation of the barium sulphate 
requires much time. On the other hand, 
potassium sulphate can be obtained cheaper 
and purer than the corresponding carbon- 
ate, whilst the barium sulphate can be 
readily utilized for the reproduction of 
sulphide. 

Method No. 2 obviates the necessity for 
washing a precipitate, and yields at once a 
very strong solution of potassium iodide ; 
but the preparation of pure caustic potassa, 
and the concentration and subsequent fu- 
sion, are circumstantial and tedious. The 
author, therefore, prefers the third method, 
as ferroso-ferric iodide is easily prepared 
and the carbonate of iron is readily 
washed. 

To obtain cubic crystals of a porcelain- 
like appearance it is essential in the first 
method to ensure the complete decompo- 
sition of the barium sulphide by the 
iodine; if alkaline sulphides are mixed 
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with the potassium iodide the crystals are 
paltry. Ifthe lye contains iron sulphide, 
which is soluble in hot and concentrated 
potassium iodide, the crystals take a blue 
appearance. An excess of iodine dissolves 
foreign metals present in the barium sul- 


phide, and the crystals may then be dis- | 


colored. 

In the case of the second method, irre- 
gularity in melting may produce iodic acid, 
and caustic potassa not free from sulphates 
causes the appearance in the lye of alkaline 
sulphide. Both these injurious impurities 
must be removed prior to crystallizing. 

In the third method these annoyances 
are excluded. Salts of sodium must in all 
cases be avoided. Some manufacturers, to 
avoid the presence of sulphides, leave pur- 
posely a trace of iodate inthe lye. The 
result is that the crystals turn yellow. The 
presence of lead in the iodide is exceed- 
ingly objectionable. This metal is soluble 
in concentrated potassium iodide, and can- 
not be precipitated by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen except after great dilution. 

If not removed lead affects not merely 
the color but the form of the crystals, 


No demonstrable trace of potassium car- 
bonate is admissible either for medical or 
photographic purposes. Potassium iodide, 
therefore, should be unaffected by salts of 
barium. The perfect absence of chlorine 
can never be attained, as even the best 
sample of iodine as weil as of potassium 
carbonate contains traces of this impurity. 

The Chilian iodine, obtained from soda- 
saltpetre, is becoming a formidable rival 
to the European product, which cannot be 
offered at a reduced figure as the manufac 
turers have lost their market for potassium 
chloride in consequence of the rivalry of 
the Stassfurt mines. Chilian iodine is met 
with in commerce either as a paste or as 
copper iodide.—Chemische Industrie. 
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Distillation of Coal Tar. 


THE name tar is generally applied to 
oily bodies, partly heavier and_ partly 
lighter than water, formed by the dry dis- 
tillation of organic matter, and differing 
in its composition according to the differ- 
ent nature of the raw material employed. 

We may consider tars as natural or artifi- 
cial, understanding by the former the tarry 
matter formed from primeval vegetable 
remains by subterranean heat, and the en- 
ormous pressure of the superincumbent 
strata, of which petroleum is a rectification- 
product. 

Artificial tar may be distinguished as 
wood-tar, peat-tar, lignite-tar, and coal- 
tar. Thelast-mentioned being our especial 
subject, we shall treat of the former in so 
far only as the characteristic distillation- 
products of these tars differ from those of 
coal-tar. We must not forget how it has 
been proved by Letny, Atterberg, and 
others, that wood-tar, petroleum-tar, etc., 
if passed through ignited tubes, yield the 
same distillation-products as coal-tar—a 
fact of the greatest importance for the 
color trade, if, as we can scarcely doubt, 
the returns are as good on the large scale 
as in laboratory experiments. 

Wood-tar consists almost exclusively of 
the same substances as coal-tar; but 
whilst phenol and creosol predominate in 
the latter, the main constituents of the for- 
mer are guajacol and creosol, mono-— 
methylic ethers of pyro-catechin or of 
homopyro-catechin. 

Peat and lignite tars on distillation yield, 
as characteristic products, photogen, solar 
oil, and parafline, hydrocarbons belonging 
chiefly to the fatty series, whilst the hy- 
drocarbons of coal-tar belong principally 
to the aromatic series. 

Coal-tar is as old as the manufacture of 
coal-gas itself, though in the beginning its 
valuable utilizations were not thought of. 
The tar was, indeed, used to some extent 
for coating wood and for the preparation 
of soot-black. About 1846 the distillation 
of tar was first attempted, the so-called 
creosote oils only being collected and used 
for the saturation of wood, especially rail- 
way-sleepers, whilst the other products of 
distillation were overlooked. The distil- 
lation of tar underwent a change after the 
discovery of the aniline colors. The pro- 
cess was conducted so that the oils con- 
taining benzol and toluol were collected, 
together with the creosote oils, whilst soft 
pitch remained in the retorts. Subse- 
quently, when Jarge quantities of anthra- 
cene were wanted for the manufacture of 
alizarine, the distillation was pushed fur- 
ther, so that hard pitch remained. A 
wide field for research still remains, and 
many substances found along with benzol 


and anthracene still await a useful appli 
cation. 

Coal-tar isa thick, black, oily mass ; its 
specific gravity lies between 17120 and 
1°150 ; insoluble in water, of which, how- 
ever, it contains a considerable quantity 
in astate of mechanical admixture. When 
submitted to dry distillation it yields a 
great number of bodies, neutral, alkaline, 
and acid. As a representative of the first 
class itis common to mention naphthaline; 
of the second, aniline ; and of the third, 
phenol (carbolic acid), which, however, 
accurately speaking, is no acid at all. 


As regards the origin of the tar, an in- 
vestigation of Magnus is of great interest. 
He succeeded; on passing olefiant gas 
through ignited tubes, in obtaining a tar 
closely resembling coal-tar, and which on 
destructive distillation, yielded naphtha- 
line in abundance. 


The process of the distillation has been 
so often and so fully described that it re. 
quires but brief mention here, except as 
regards the treatment of the anthracene 
oils, on which little has been hitherto 
made known. 


After the retort has been charged witli 
tar, the fire is kindled, and a moderate 
heat is applied at first to prevent boiling 
over, in consequence of the formation 
of watery vapor. After about twelve 
hours all the water is expelled, which may 
be known by the cessation of the rattling 
noise. ; 

The water which first passes over carries 
with it a little of the light oil ; it is, there. 
fore, collected separately, the oil is drawn 
off, and the water is worked up foram 
moniacal salts. After the water is expelled, 
the fire is strengthened. The light oils and 
then the heavy oils are collected in 
separate receivers. The presence of naph 
thaline is easily detected by letting a few 
drops of the product fall upon a piece ol 
cold iron ; if naphthaline is present they 
congeal toa yellow, butter-like mass. Thi 
receiver for heavy oils is then closed, an¢ 
that for creosote oils opened. The naph 
thaline, which at first is abundant, disap 
pears again, and creosote oils, which boi 
at a higher temperature, predomi 
After a time the oils, on cooling, becom 
thicker, and finally congeal again, not 
however, to naphthaline, but to anthracen 
and phenanthrene. The air isnow pumpe( 


out from the retort, and as soon as ‘pt 


pass over which do not condense to a 
the fire is withdrawn, the air-pump is dis 
connected, dry steam is turned into ther 
tort, and the pitch run off into an air-tigh 
cooling-tank. _ The whole operation last 
thirty-six hours. 4: 
The anthracene oils (green oils) ar 
pumped up from the receivers into 
special reservoir, where they become pel! 
fectly cold. They form thena greenish-yel 
low buttery mass,mixed with soft crystallin! 
grains. This is submitted to filtratiot) 
either in a filter-press or other suitable ay 
pliance. The oils which run off are addei 
to the creosote oils, and serve for preserv 
ing timber. The crude anthracene thu 
obtained forms a brownish-green friabl) 
mass, containing about 12 per cent. of reé 
anthracene. It is then submitted to hy 
draulic pressure between heated plates, an 
is thus obtained in hard, firm, yellowisl 
green cakes, which in summer contain 3 
to 35 of real anthracene; but in winte 
only 23 to 25. Sometimes it occur 
as low as 18 to 20 per cent. It is nex 
ground up, mixed with an equal weight ¢ 
solvent naphtha, heated gently, filterec 
submitted to hydraulic pressure, and sul 
limated in superheated steam. It He 
forms a white impalpable powder, contail 
ing 50 to 60 per cent. of real anthracene. 
The naphtha, which has served to was 
the anthracene, is distilled, and the fixe 
residue yields a lampblack, admirabl 
adapted for printer’s ink. i 
The yield of benzol is about 1°1 per cen 
on the gross weight of the charge ; solve 
naphtha, 1°0; burning naphtha, 14 
creosote oils, 35; anthracene, at 30 pé 
cent., 1:0; and pitch, 458°6. L hes 
figures vary with the quality of the coal 
that of Bogbead gave especially toluol all 
naphthaline; cannel yields much benzol an) 
anthracene, but little naphthaline. | 


oc 


Th 
coals used at the Toulouse gasworks yi! 
a tar very rich in anthracene.—COhemikt 
Zeitung. 
—-— ee —-— | 

PAPER teeth are a new invention } 
Germany. Specimens were displa A 
the recent paper exhibition in Berli 
They are warranted as durable as 4 
| other teeth.—Am, Jour. Dent. Science. 
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A Late Account of Amber.* 
} 


Aws|ER is a fossil resin found in terres- 
|-rial strata, principally with fossil wood in 
ithe tertiary lignites ; it is also met with in 
ithe greensand, in the chalk, and in the 
sypsum. It occurs abundantly upon the 
lshores of the Baltic. The waves, washing 
‘away the soil from the shore, carry with 
them pieces of amber, which are fished for 
with a net during the flow of the tide ; but 
a portion remains behind among the peb- 
bles and earth. It is also found in various 
Hoealities in England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Italy, Sicily, Germany, Po- 
land, Sweden, Siberia, and North America, 
| Amber is an exudation from trees that 
jare now extinct. Many specimens, those 
‘from Sicily, for example, contain in their 
;midst vegetable detritus and insects, per- 
jfectly intact, the greater part of which 
belong to species that have disappeared 
‘from our globe. At the present time, only 
ithe North American Lepisma saccharinum 
is known. 

Géppert, in his excellent ‘‘ Etude sur les 
\Coniféres fossiles,” published in 1853, has 
determined, from the dedris found around 
‘and within the amber itself, the nature of 
he trees by which it must have been pro- 
uced. Besides Pinites succinifer, Goppert 
‘nas shown that amber has also been yielded 
‘by about fifty other plants of the same 
family that have been found in its neigh- 
‘oorhood. Not only has this author been 
able to determine this large number of 
lolants belonging to the sub-orders Cupres- 
hine® and Abietinw, but in the neighbor- 
fnood of amber he has recognized the pres- 
ince of 162 species of plants belonging to 
*wwenty-four genera of different families, 

Amber has no odor or taste at the ordi- 
ary temperature, but it imparts to the 
pottles containing it a sweet aromatic odor. 
‘t also develops this peculiar perfume when 
't is rubbed or pulverized. Amber is only 
‘lightly heavier than water, its specific 
uravity being 1:065 to 1-070. 

' Amber is almost completely insoluble in 
water. It is very slightly soluble in alco- 
hol, ether, and fixed and volatile oils. 
(Weak acids do not affect it. When boiled 
‘vith linseed oil, it softens sufficiently to 
illow of any desired shape being imparted 
‘oit. It is insoluble in acetic acid, carbon 
isulphide, oil of turpentine, benzol, and 
rectified petroleum. It dissolves in solu- 
‘ions of the alkalies, giving a liquid that is 
\hen miscible with water and alcohol ; this 
olution is facilitated by fusion or by the 
iddition of camphor. Sulphuric acid dis- 
solves amber with a brownish coloration, 
Jut on diluting the solution with water the 
sreater part is precipitated. Ammonia is 
vithout action upon amber. A mixture of 
cohol and oil of turpentine dissolves it 
vompletely when the mixture is heated in 
'. closed vessel. 

) Volatile Oil of Amber (Oleum Succint).— 
he volatile oil of amber is obtained as a 
tesidue in the preparation of succinic acid. 
Marsson, working upon 6 pounds of amber, 
»btained 314 pounds of colophony, 6 ounces 
of rectified oil of amber, 346 ounces of 
‘succinic acid, and an acid liquid contain- 
‘ng caproic, valerianic, butyric, propionic, 
ind acetic acids. 

Crude oil of amber is thick and brownish 
With a greenish tinge ; it still contains a 
vesin and succinic acid in solution. It 
sives off a characteristic disagreeable bitu- 
ninous odor, and has a caustic, acrid taste. 
When recently prepared it has a slightly 
yellowish color which becomes gradually 
Jarker upon exposure to the light. Crude 
il of amber of a brownish red color has a 
Specific gravity of 0°922 at 15° C. When 
submitte to rectification, the first part 
hat distils is a colorless liquid having a 
“omposition represented by the formula 
Hagia, and a specific gravity of 0°840 at 


__It is soluble in two parts of 80 per cent. 
cohol, but if it be adulterated with petro- 
youn oil, twenty parts of alcohol are re- 
{uired for its solution. If oil of turpentine 
Je present, this adulterant can be detected, 
\ecording to Fliickiger, by the property 
‘t possesses of forming terpene when the 
pul 1s treated with half its volume ofa 
“mixture consisting of 1 part alcohol, 2 
darts nitric acid, and 2 parts water. 

When the oil is brought into contact 
vith sulphuric acid, there is a slight evolu- 
jion of heat and the oil becomes turbid 
nd colored dark yellow. Upon subse- 
juently mixing it with alcohol, the color 
vecomes yellowish, and upon boiling the 


i Extracts made from a voluminous article on 
he Turpentines and Resinous Products of the 


tonifers,” published in th i 
a p € Pharmaceutical Journal 


mixture it becomes clear, small oily drops 
floating upon the top. 

Uses.—Formerly oil of amber was used 
in the preparation of certain perfumes. It 
was used in the preparation of Hau de Luce, 
in the proportion of 1 part to 24 parts of 
83 per cent. alcohol and 96 parts of water. 
Further, it entered into the composition of 
Liquor Ammonie Succinict. It was also 
used in the preparation of artificial musk, 
by mixing carefully 1 part of rectified oil 
of amber with 3 parts of nitric acid, avoid- 
ing all rise of the temperature. A resinous 
matter was thus formed which was freed 
by washing with water from excess of 
acid. This product possesses a strong 
odor of musk ; it is soft, of a more or less 
deep orange color or even brown. In 
alcohol, ether, and the fixed and volatile 
oils it is very soluble, and all these solu- 
tions have an acid reaction and become 
milky upon the addition of water. <A 
solution of this resinous matter in 8 parts 
of water is known under the name of 7inc- 
twre of Artificial Musk. 

Succinic Acid. —Succinie acid exists 
already formed in amber, and can be ob- 
tained by extracting a powder of that 
substance with water or with alcohol. But 
the acid also exists in nearly all the fossil 
woods and the strobiles of fossil conifers 
found on the shores of the Baltic, in several 
species of terebinthacez and other plants, 
and even in certain pathological and physi- 
ological animal products. It is formed 
also by the fermentation of the malate, 
asparaginate, fumarate, and aconitate of 
calcium, and of asparagin, which is met 
with in many plants. It is also a product 
of the alcoholic fermentation, and is formed 
by the oxidizing action of nitric acid upon 
beeswax, Japan wax, stearic and other fat 
acids, paraftine, and the resin of amber. 
Succinic acid has also been prepared syn- 
thetically. 

Besides the presence of oil of amber, 
succinic acid has been met with adulterated 
with various substances (acid salts, crystal- 
line acids, sugar, etc.), but it is easy to 
determine its purity. 

(1.) It is completely volatilized by heat, 
which distinguishes it from boracic acid, 
chloride of sodium, nitre, ete. 

(2.) It is completely soluble in hot abso- 
lute alcohol and in 15 parts of water at the 
ordinary temperature. 

(3.) When treated with excess of caustic 
potash it gives off no ammonia, neither 
does it when very pure undergo any alter- 
ation in contact with potassium perman- 
ganate, in which it differs from tartaric 
acid and sugar. 

(4.) When neutralized with lime water it 
gives no precipitate upon being boiled, in 
which it differs from oxalic, citric, and 
tartaric acids. 

(5.) Complete solubility in ether would 
indicate the presence of suberic acid. 


——_e+ ¢ —____ 
Petroleum and Some of its Uses. 


THE utilizing of petroleum is of recent 
origin, The chemist has been able already 
to derive from crude petroleum seventy- 
four distinct products, including lamp- 
black from the residuum, brilliant dyes of 
every hue and color from coal tar, solid 
blocks: of carbolic acid, aniline, the basis 
of all dyes, light and- heavy oil, naphthas, 
benzole, benzine, oil of mirbane, vaseline, 
etc, One of its’resolvents is used for cre- 
osoting timber, the process preserving it 
for an indefinite but long period. The oil 
of mirbane is produced by turning nitric 
acid upon benzole, and of the production 
immense quantities are used for the manu- 
facture of soap. It is a valuable aid in 
metal working, its use enabling the lathe 
worker in iron and steel to work with ease 
the hardest varieties. 

It is utilized as an enricher of gas. It 
has been found by experiment that petro- 
leum will yield 70 cubic feet of candle gas 
per gallon, but this extreme result cannot 
always be obtained, the value of a cubic 
foot of gas being, in continuous practical 
working, 55 to 60 cubic feet of 70 candle 
gas. <A gallon of petroleum weighs about 
6 and 6-10ths pounds, or 339 4-10ths gal- 
lons will equal one ton of oil, which at 15 
cents per gallon would cost $50.85. One 
ton of oil of 2,240 lbs. would yield 23,757 
cubic feet of gas, or 10 6-10ths cubic feet 
per pound of oil, which would give for the 
candle feet of petroleum, 10-6ths by 70, 
equal 742. One gallon of naphtha will 
yield 60 cubic feet of 60 candle gas, and 
weighs about 544 Ibs., or 406 3-10ths gal- 
lons equals 1 ton of naphtha, which at 10 
cents per gallon would cost $40.63. A 
ton of naphtha would, on this basis, yield 


(2,240 by 60), divided by 544 would give 
24,436 cubic feet of gas, equal to 10 9-10ths 
cubic feet per pound, and its candle feet 
would be (10 by 660), equal to 654. The 
house- roofer has used the coal tar for roof- 
ing in the place of slate, aSphaltum, etc., 
and the street paver with it makes the 
rough places smooth in the public streets, 
and in the thoroughfares in the parks and 
pleasure grounds.—Jour. of App. Science. 

a sf) aoe 

Facts about Coal. 


Mr. Maury, in a late number of the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, in an article entitled 
‘‘Black Diamonds,” presents some inte- 
resting facts on the subject of coals. He 
says: The population of the United States 
is about 40,000,000, and in 1877 50,000,000 
tons of coal were produced, one-fourth 
of which, if applied to manufacturing, 
ete., would do as much work as our en- 
tire population, supposing them all to be 
able-bodied men, in three hundred and 
fifty days. He says: The coal at the en- 
gine will average about four dollars a ton, 
while the price of unskilled manual labor 
can be put down at one dollar aday. Ap- 
plying these figures, we see that the work 
in the first case would have cost $50,000,000; 
while in the latter, were it even possible to 
employ so many men, the labor bill would 
have been $14,000,000,000! Mr. Maury 
states that the first discovery of coal in 
America was made in Illinois. In 1877 
over 21,000,000 tons of anthracite coal was 
produced. The first Lehigh anthracite sent 
to Philadelphia in 1808 was considered 
worthless, and broken up and used for 
macadamizing purposes. Coal, says the 
writer, is of vegetable origin. Wher- 
ever vegetable tissue is heaped up and ac- 
cumulated in bogs, coal can be seen in va- 
rious stages of formation. Wherever the 
woody matter is surrounded by moisture 
and in favorable position for slow decom- 
position, it is transformed into a dark, 
combustible compound called ‘‘ peat,” and 
as it grows harder and more changed it is 
called “‘lignite.” The oldest peat bogs in 
Europe have, at or near their bottom, thin 
layers of hard, black matter that neither 
examination by the eye nor analysis by the 
chemist can distinguish from true coal, and 
which, therefore, must be true coal. Mr. 
Maury also gives the following table, show- 
ing the area of coal fields in square miles 
in different countries: 

Area of coal Percentage 


CouNTRIES. fields in of tota 
square miles. area. 

United States . 192,000 73°85 
Nova Scotia..... 18,000 6°90 
Great Britain... . 11,900 4°60 
Dalia: os see 3,000 1:20 
TANCE tees eee - ° 1,800 0°70 
Prussia fetes 1,800 0°70 
Austria...... ra 1,800 0°70 
SOL TUNI seta teteteerets 900 0°35 

Chili, Australia, 
India, China, etc. 28,000 11°00 
————_ o.oo 


Sulphides as Fuel. 


A TRIAL of a process for the utilization 
of sulphides as fuel was made recently 
at the Atlas Works, Sheffield, England, in 
the presence of British and other metallur- 
gists. In Bessemer C shop the first cupola 
was charged with Spanish pyrites and 
sandstone, and the other three cupolas 
were used as condensers. The whole ma- 
terial was melted without the use of ex- 
traneous fuel, and simply by means of a 
blast, and it is said that not only was the 
sulphur collected in a free state, but 
the copper and iron were concentrated 
into a regulus of excellent quality. It is re- 
ported that the result was considered very 
satisfactory, and it is asserted that the pro- 
cess will revolutionize the system of cop- 
per smelting, as by its means sulphides of 
iron and copper will be employed for the 
reduction of other ores without the use of 
carbonaceous fuel, while it will be of great 
importance in countries where sulphides 
are abundant and fuel is scarce. So says 
the London Z%mes. 

Se ae 
Electric-Spark Pen. 


A NEw invention in the art of engray- 
ing, probably suggested by the familiar 
electric pen, has been brought out in Paris. 
A copper plate is prepared as for engray- 
ing, and over this is secured, in some con- 
venient manner, a thin sheet of paper. 
The plate is then connected with one pole 
of a Ruhmkorff coil. The pen (presuma- 


bly a simple insulated metallic rod or pen- 
cil with a fine point) is also connected, My 
means of an insulated wire, with the coil. 
Then, if the point of the pen (which is 
bare) is touched to the paper, a minute hole 
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is burned in it by the spark that leaps 
from the point of the pen to the plate. By 
using the pen as a pencil, a drawing may 
be made on the paper in a series of fine 
holes precisely after the manner of the 
electric pen, except that in one case the 
holes are mechanically punched out, and 
in the other case are burned out. When 
the drawing is finished, the paper may be 
used as a stencil. A printer’s roller carry- 
ing an oily ink is passed over the paper, 
and the ink penetrating the paper through 
the holes, reproduces the drawing in ink 
on the copper plate. The paper may then be 
removed and the plate submitted to an acid 
bath, when the surface will be cut away, 
except where the ink resists the acid, and 
those parts will be in relief, thus produc- 
ing an engraved plate ready for the print- 
ing press. By this ingenious device the 
artist, drawing upon the paper with the 
spark-giving pen, performs two operations 
at once—drawing the picture and engray- 
ing the plate.—Manuf. and Builder. 
oe 
A New Ozone Generator. 

At a recent meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Prof. Albert R. 
Leeds exhibited his new form of ozone 
generator, by the aid of which he has been 
enabled to overcome the difficulty hitherto 
experienced by investigators, of preparing 
ozone in sufficiently large quantities for 
experimental purposes. Formerly sticks 
of phosphorus were placed in contact with 
moist air in large glass balloons or carboys; 
and so great was the uncertainty of the 
process, that sometimes after the lapse of 
several hours the operator had scarcely 
enough ozone to show its properties. 

In the new ozonator the phosphorus used 
is first melted under water in a watch glass, 
and when cool it is placed with its convex 
surface upward on a perforated lead tray 
provided with slots, so that it may be easily 
introduced in a bell jar and brought to 
rest upon short glass rods attached to the 
jar a little above the rim. A _ bell glass 
thus furnished with five or six phosphorus 
cakes is then plunged into a glass jar con- 
taining a solution of 25 grammes bichro- 
mate of potash in 1250 c.c. water acidu- 
lated with 150 c.c. sulphuric acid, so that 
the convex surface of the phosphorus, kept 
clean by the energetic action of the solu- 
tion, remains exposed and ozonizes the air 
in the jar. It is advantageous to use the 
phosphorus in this form, because of the 
rapid consumption of sticks and the conse- 
quent danger of inflammation. 

A series of careful experiments has re- 
vealed the fact that the temperature is a 
potent factor in the generation of ozone. 
Below 6° C. no ozone is given off; as the 
temperature rises the evolution of gas 
increases up to 24°, and from that point 
on it again rapidly diminishes. In conse- 
quence of this Prof. Leeds finds it advan- 
tageous to place the jar in a copper water 
bath and to provide it with a thermometer, 
so that the apparatus may be maintained 
at the maximum temperature. When two 
jars are used in conjunction, the amount 
of ozone obtained is 25 per cent. greater 
than from one alone, and with three the 
increase is but slight. 

A great point of difficulty in the con- 
struction of ozone apparatus is in connect- 
ing the parts. Where rigid connections 
are allowable they may be made by the use 
of paraffine, and all corks through which 
glass tubes pass must be coated with it. 
Rubber is almost instantly destroyed. 
Fortunately Mr. Day, of New York, has 
succeeded in making a species of kerite 
suitable for flexible connections. Tubes 
made of this material have now been in 
use for several weeks without showing the 
slightest signs of deterioration. 


ee : 
African Beeswax. 


Tue Kabyles were for a long time the 
principal rearers of bees in Algeria, many 
proprietors having 800 or 900 hives. Of 
late years, however, the colonists have 
discovered that the rearing of bees, so easy 
in that country, might be made a source of 
considerable profit, and have given their 
serious attention toapiculture. ‘The honey 
and the wax produced in the greater part 
of the Tell are of a fine and superior 
quality. The average yield of wax from 
each hive is estimated at 1 lb., the selling 
price varies from 3 to 4 francs the kilo. 
Algeria has commenced to furnish a little 
wax for export. In 1867, the quantity was 
43,000 kilos; in 1872 it reached 113,000 ki- 
los, representing a value of nearly 300,000 
francs; in 1875 and 1876 the average ex- 
port was 84,000 kilos, worth about 250,000 
francs. 


= 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Yellow Fever—Its Origin, Propagation, 
Nature, and Morbid Anatomy. 


Extracts from a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Alfred Stillé, before the graduating 
class of the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, published in 
the Medical Reeord, of March 1. This 
seems to be a most carefully prepared his- 
tory of the disease, and becomes a subject 
at the present time of profound interest, 
the social wounds of the epidemic of last 
summer not yet having had time to heal. 
But it is not only interesting because the 
past is still remembered; it is, also, or 
should be, even more important in view of 
what may possibly impend over, the South- 
ern towns in the near approaching future. 
Knowing somewhat of the true quality of 
a pestilential malady, it is to a great ex- 
tent deprived of the horrors of a disease 
“which walketh in darkness ” 


THE FIRST MENTION OF YELLOW FEVER. 


It is unquestionable that the earliest ac- 
count of yellow fever is contained in the 
histories of the Spanish discoveries and 
colonization in the West Indies. From 
them we learn that an epidemic of the dis- 
ease decimated the Spaniards on their 
second expedition to San Domingo, at the 
end of the fifteenth century. During the 
following century it was elaborately de- 
scribed by the physicians who witnessed 
its ravages in the French colonies of Gua- 
deloupe, St. Christopher’s, and others. 

From these original centres it was soon 
carried to Mexico and the other parts of 
the shores of the gulf of that name, where 
it certainly prevailed toward the end of 
the 17th century, and various points in 
North America during the following cen- 
tury. In all these latter places, that is, 
upon the American continent, there is no 
reason to believe that yellow fever was 
ever seen until it was brought thither from 
the West Indies. In like manner it is cer- 
tain that, until commerce carried it to the 
eastern and western coasts of South Amer- 
ica, it was never known in any of the lo- 
calities which since then it has ravaged, 
and in some of which it appears to have 
become endemic, as it certainly has at seve- 
ral places on the southern coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, but not in all; for exam- 
ple, it was introduced into Dutch Guiana 
in 1795 and in 1800, and yet subsequently, 
and for a period of thirty-seven years, it 
never invaded that province. At the end 
of this long period of immunity the colony 
suffered from a new importation of the 
disease, which annually thereafter visited 
it for nine or ten successive years, when it 
ceased, and for the six following years 
failed to occur. It was then reintroduced by 
an infected vessel, and spread more widely 
than before. In Brazil, likewise, yellow 
fever never occurred until it was brought 
in 1849 by vessels from New Orleans and 
the West Indies, which infected al]l the 
ports at which they touched. From thence 
the disease travelled inland, causing an im- 
mense mortality. On the western coast of 
South America yellow fever was equally 
unknown until 1842, when it was intro- 
duced by vessels from New Orleans; but it 
soon afterward became extinct, until ten 
years later, when it was brought to Lima, 
in Peru, whence it extended to Valparaiso 
and other ports of Chili. The history of 
transatlantic epidemics of yellow fever 
shows that their seeds were imported from 
America. 

In North America yellow fever has oc- 
curred at such places only as were in com- 
munication with one or another of its foci 
in the West Indies. In Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and other 
northern ports, the limited epidemics that 
have occasionally occurred have all, with- 
out a single exception, been traceable to 
vessels or their cargoes arriving from in- 
fected ports. Even these rare and limited 
outbreaks of the disease have grown less 
frequent and less extensive in proportion 
to the strictness with which quarantine 
laws and sanitary regulations have been 
observed. To such a degree of efficiency 
have these barriers reached at the port of 
New York, that although for years past 
there has been no time during the preva- 
lence of yellow fever in the West Indies 
when there have not been cases, and some- 
times many cases of it, in the quarantine 
hospital at Staten Island, and in the infect- 
ed ships at that station, there is no instance 
of the disease having been carried to the 
city by any vessels, persons, or goods that 
had passed quarantine. 


YELLOW FEVER DOES NOT ORIGINATE OUT- 
SIDE OF THE WEST INDIRS. 


In a word, not a single example can be 


adduced to prove the origin of yellow fever | tain ports of Europe. Even sporadic cases 


outside of the West Indies. On rare oc- 
casions it has been observed at some of the 
minor ports of New England, and also in 
Great Britain and other parts of Northern 
Europe; but in every such case it was easy 
to designate the very vessel that brought it 
from the West Indies; and, although less 
easy to demonstrate, it is none the less cer- 
tain that to a like source may be traced all 
of the epidemics that have ravaged our 
Southern States and those of the South 
American continent. That for some of 
them a claim of spontaneous or idiopathic 
origin has been made, is well known. But, 
taking together the facts—whicb prove, 1, 
The ordinary source of yellow fever in im- 
portation fromthe West Indies: 2, the fact 
that in no single instance can the possibil- 
ity of such importation be successfully 
controverted; and 3, the frequent errors of 
diagnosis committed by physicians who 
have mistaken various forms of malarial 
fever for yellow fever—the doctrine of the 
primary and exclusive origin of the dis- 
ease in the West Indies receives a full and 
complete confirmation. 


THE CONDITIONS WHICH GENERATE THE 
DISEASE. 


What, now, are the peculiar conditions 
which generate yellow fever in the West 
Indies? Long continued heat is certainly 
one of them, but it is not the sole nor a 
sufficient cause; fora higher temperature 
prevails in Africa and Asia, where yellow 
fever never existed. Neither is moisture, 
nor animal nor vegetable decay, nor any 
combination whatever of natural causes, 
for they all exist as abundantly elsewhere 
as inthe West Indies, without ever gener- 
ating the disease. Salt water is also essen- 
tial to its production; for this fever never 
originates in inland localities, no matter 
what conditions in regard to heat, mois- 
ture, or putrefaction may coincide. These 
agents may generate malarial fever, but 
yellow fever never. In not a few instances 
a vessel sailing from an infected port in the 
West Indies has proceeded on its voyage 
for many days, even for several weeks, 
without accident, until, on opening the 
hatches or pumping the bilge water from 
below the hold, the fever has immediately 
broken out. In many other cases such a 
vessel has sailed, it may be, from Havana 
to one of our own northern ports, or per- 
haps to Europe; she may have had some 
cases of the fever on board during the voy- 
age, or, on the other hand, her crew may 
have remained perfectly healthy. She ar- 
rives at a healthy port in hot weather. 
Her crew disperse, and no one in contact 
with them contracts the disease. But the 
vessel’s hatches are opened, stevedores be- 
longing to the port unload its cargo, and 
presently they are all attacked with the 
fever, as well as the men on board the ves- 
sels lying alongside the infected ship. It 
is evident that the ship itself, or something 
in it, but not its crew, was the cause of the 
outbreak, and equally evident that the 
morbid poison must have been brought 
from the port whence the ship came. It 
is just as certainly generated outside of the 
human system as that the cause of malarial 
fever is so, from which, however, it differs 
essentially in this, that it is portable in a 
great variety of things, including ships, 
merchandise, and clothing. When once 
introduced into a place it does not, like an 
aerial poison, spread rapidly and attack 
the population in every direction, as ma- 
laria does, but it is first developed around 
the spot where it first entered, and attacks 
those only who visit that locality, or who 
come into contact with fomites which have 
for some time remained in it. There can 
be no doubt, in view of the facts already 
stated, and of numberless corroborative 
ones, that the poison of yellow fever is 
specific; that its origin is in the islands of 
the Gulf of Mexico alone; that it is sus- 
ceptible of being carried to distant points; 
and that it is as distinct from all other 
fever-poisons as the plants and the shells 
of the West Indies are from those of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The conclusions I have stated are drawn 
from a multitude of facts, and of them- 
selves would be sufficient to establish the 
limited local origin of yellow fever and its 
dissemination by means of a specific poi- 
son. But the counter-proof confirms the 
argument. Yellow fever neither exists 
endemically in any other place in the 
world than in those mentioned, nor has it 
ever prevailed epidemically in any other 
place into which it was not introduced 
from its original source. At the present 
day we hear no more of such epidemies 
as, a generation or more ago, ravaged cer- 


of the disease no longer occur in them, 
and yet, in all respects save one, their san- 
itary condition is nearly the same as it was 
when the calamitous invasions of the fever 
took place. ‘They are more populous, 
nearly as filthy, their commerce with the 
West Indies is as intimate, their climatic 
conditions ure unchanged, and yet they are 
as free from yellow fever epidemics as be- 
fore America was discovered. The reason 
of their exemption is simply that they re- 
fuse to admit vessels from infected ports 
until they have been purged of all sources 
and vehicles of the disease. 

THE EFFICACY OF A RIGID QUARANTINE. 


The precautions which have proved so 
salutary abroad have been no less effectual 
in this country whenever they have been 
honestly and thoroughly taken; and there 
is every reason to believe that yellow fever 
would never again since the civil war have 
entered our southern ports, if the quaran- 
tine laws had been faithfully executed. 
During the war, and for some time after- 
ward, yellow fever ceased to appear at 
New Orleans; and it is certain that the 
seeds of the recent epidemic were intro- 
duced into that city through the neglect, 
ignorance, or connivance of those who 
were charged with the duty of protecting 
the country from this mortal scourge. 

The efficacy of duly executed quarantine 
laws is nowhere more distinctly displayed 
than by their administration at the port of 
New York, where, it is stated, more cases 
of yellow fever arrive between the months 
of July and October, than at all the other 
ports of the United States. ‘‘ During this 
period there is a daily average arrival of 
one or two infected vessels, and yet at no 
time for a number of years has the yellow 
fever made its appearance in that city.” 
“This statement must go side by side 
with the one that New York, during its 
summer season, is as much exposed as 
New Orleans during the corresponding 
period.” 

CIRCUMSTANCES INFLUENCING THE DIFFU- 
SION AND MORTALITY OF YELLOW FEVER. 


The circumstances or conditions which 
influence the diffusion, the grade, and the 
mortality of yellow fever are peculiar, 
and differ from those relating to every 
other disease. It is well known that mala- 
rial fevers attack the same individuals 
year after year—the natives of the locality 
where they prevail as well as strangers; 
but yellow fever is apt to spare the natives 
of places where it is endemic, and very 
seldom attacks the same person more than 
once. Even in cities like our southern 
seaports, where the disease occurs only 
through importation, one attack is apt to 
render its subject invulnerable during sub- 
sequent epidemics. 

A remarkable difference of susceptibil- 
ity to yellow fever exists between the white 
and colored races. Observers in the West 
Indies and in our Southern States, before 
the civil war, are agreed that the latter race 
are almost entirely exempt from its attacks, 
and several affirm that no negro from the 
coast of Africa was ever affected by it. 
Even among colored persons born in this 
country the liability has been compara- 
tively small, and the type of the disease 
much milder than in whites. ; 

Sucb, in the briefest’ terms, is a history 
of the conditions under which yellow fever 
arises, but they sbed no light upon the na- 
ture of its essential cause. So far as we 
know there is not any single climatic, me- 
teorological, or telluric agency which is 
known to be peculiar to the cradle of the 
disease, nor any degree or combina- 
tion of such visible agencies as are 
met with in the West Indies, that are 
not even more rife in thousands of places 
in Africa and Asia, which yellow fever 
never visited. In default of any demon- 
strable and real cause, the usual refuge of 
ignorance has been eagerly .sought for by 
theorists who are not content to seem igno- 
rant of anything. They attempt to blind 
themselves and us with a cloud of words 
which describe or define nothing, and 
which, when reduced to their simplest ex- 
pression, read ‘‘ Zymotic Poison.” Upon 
calm reflection, this phrase turns out to be 
little else than ‘‘ words without know- 
ledge.” At the best it can only mean that 
a certain specific poison must be received 
into the system to produce yellow fever, as 
a certain other morbid poison must be ab- 
sorbed to generate typhus, another, small- 
pox, and so on, a proposition which no 
well-informed physician can deny, but 
which leaves us as ignorant as ever of the 
specific cause of yellow fever. They nei- 
ther tell us what it is, whence it proceeds, 


how it acts, nor wherein it differs from 
other morbid poisons; in fact, leave ug 
quite as ignorant as when they undertook 
to instruct us. 


THE GERM-ORIGIN THEORY NOT PROVEN. 


A search after the organic germs which 
the zymotic theory calls for has been dili- 
gently made, but until recently no plausible 
claim to their discovery has been advanced, 
Since the late epidemic this has been done 
by Prof. J. G. Richardson, of this Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Robert White, of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service. After ex- 
amining specimens from yellow fever pa- 
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tients, dying in Louisville, Memphis, Mo-— 


bile, and New Orleans, they believe they 
have discovered that the uriniferous tubules 
of the kidneys are often choked witha 


fungous growth, which mechanically ob- 


structs the outflow of the renal secretion, 
and thus causes the diminution or complete 
suppression of urine, which constitutes 


such a common and fatal symptom of the — 


disease. They also think that similar 
groups of fungoid spores (micrococci) fre- 
quently form in the hepatic ducts, and, by 
interfering with the free secretion of bile, 
give rise to the yellowness of the skin, 
from which the name of yellow fever is 
derived. They report that the fresh blood 
of yellow fever patients, sealed up in tubes, 
and fastened to microscopic slides, so as to 
be readily examined with a power of 800 
diameters, shows a fungous growth, differ- 
ing somewhat from that developed under 
similar conditions in normal blood, but 
consider that their experiments are too few 
in number as yet to form the basis of any 
positive statement in regard to the presence 
of spores or germs in the circulating fluid 
of persons affected with this disease. 


eee —--—— 
Nervous Disorders. 


Many Americans who have an interest 
in pathology have visited La Salpétriére, 
the famous hospital in Paris for old and 
insane women. It is a vast establishment, 
never sheltering less than 3,000 unfortu- 
nates, entirely unknown to the world, 
mere zeroes in life. Death is continually 
busy there; on an average one person ex- 
pires every two hours; but this is too 
small a mortality for the public conve- 
nience, as there are ten applicants for 
each vacancy. At9 o’clock every morning 
six hearses stand at the chapel door, and 


at 9:15 they are driven away, each hearse: 


carrying two corpses. For some time Dr, 
Charcot, an eminent professor, has been 
lecturing there on nervous diseases, of 
which he has made a special study. He 
traces hypnotism, animal magnetism, 
epilepsy, and somnambulism all to nerv- 
ous disorder, and demonstrates it by expe- 
riment. He places a hystero-epileptic pa- 
tient and bids her look on an electric or 
Drummond light. Her whole being is ab- 
sorbed by the light, and she soon becomes 
insensible. She remains motionless—the 
eyes wide open, the conjunctiva humid 
and unmoved. She may be pinched or 
punctured without betraying the least sign 
of pain; she remains in any position in 
which she or any of her limbs may be put, 
the expression of her countenance varying 
with the position. Aslong as she keeps her 
eye on the light she continues in See 
If the eye be closed, or the light shut off, 
she falls into a magnetized state, or som- 
nambulism. She is subject to the will of 
others; goes when called; does as ordered; 
answers any question; shows far more in- 
telligence than in her normal condition. 
All that is necessary to arouse her is to 
blow breath in her face. If her eyelids be 
raised, or the light exhibited, catalepsy 
again supervenes, and these changes— 


catalepsy, the mesmeric state, catalepsy—_ 


recur regularly. These experiments are as 
interesting as vaiuable to the medico- 
scientific world. 


a ee em eM as 


Treatment of Goitre by Injections of 
Ergotine. 


Dr. FLASHAR reports the case of a young 
country girl of seventeen, who had a large 
exophthalmic goitre, sometimes accompa- 
nied by palpitations. He used without 
results the subcutaneous injections of 
ergotine. This remedy was then injected 
into the parenchyma of the goitre, and 
after three injections the tumor disappeared 
entirely and has not returned after many 
years. The first injection was followed 
by a severe pain in the side of the neck 
and head, with sensation of intense heat in 
the head, ear, and jaw, and redness of these 
parts. 
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Chloral in Retention of Urine. 


Dr. Tipp relates a case of twenty-four 
| hours’ retention of urine ina young woman 
in the eighth month of pregnancy. On ac- 

count of tumefaction of the genital organs 
| and some deviation of the urethra, all at- 
tempts at catheterism had failed ; morphia 
| was administered and punctures of the 
bladder proposed, when Dr. Tidd_ re- 
| membered the success which had attended 
the administration of chloral in like cases 
in the hands of some surgeons. He pre- 
seribed a solution of 10 grammes (150 
grains) of chloral in 60 grammes ( 3 ij.) of 
water, and administered it in teaspoonful 
doses at first every half-hour, and then 
every two hours. Deep sleep ensued, in 
which the patient unconsciously passed an 
enormous quantity of urine. Excretion 
commenced five minutes after the second 
_dose of the solution. Seven days later 
‘natural labor occurred ; child living and 
healthy; no recurrence of retention.— 
| Archives Méd, Belg. Gaz. Hebd. 


e+e 
)Chloral Hydrate to Prevent Sweating. 


Dr. C. P. CARPENTER, in a communica- 
tion tothe Medical Brief, says: In the winter 
of 1878, I was attending a medical friend, 
who was, at the time, confined to his bed 
with a severe attack of intercostal rheu. 

| matism, which continued for seven weeks 
After the acute stage passed the patient 
| was much prostrated, and convalescence 
retarded by profuse sweating during sleep, 
_which symptom resisted some half dozen 
-or more of the usual remedies. At the 
| suggestion of the patient, I administered 
one evening, two full doses of chloral hy- 
|drate, with the view only of obtaining 
/‘fone night’s sound sleep at any cost.” 
No sooner was the patient completely 
under the influence of the drug than the 
sweating ceased and returned no more, the 
patient making arapidrecovery. Impressed 
with the idea that I had blundered on a 
good thing, I have put it to the testina 
number of obstinate cases of night-sweats, 
, and with uniform success. 


—————_0-o—__—_ 


Citrate of Caffein as a Diuretic in 
Cardiac Dropsy. 


Dr. SHAPTER, in an article on this sub- 
ject in London Practitioner, concludes as 
follows: Caffein, similarly to belladonna, 
appears to increase vascular pressure, and 
consequently promotes cardiac contraction 
through the medium of the splanchnic 
nerves. Whatever may be the true theory 
of the action of citrate of caffein, the 
opinion is practically forced upon me 
through marked success in certain cases 
of the same type, and equally marked 
‘failure in other cases of a different type, 
_ that the caffein in doses of from gr. iij. to 
gr. vj. is a diuretic and cardiac stimulant 
'of great value in such cases of cardiac 
' dropsy where a dilated, feeble, and irregu- 
larly contracting heart undergoing pro- 
| gressive mural decay is the main clinical 
_and pathological element to be contended 
| against. 

+«¢—__ 
Small Doses. 


Iy the March number of the New York 
» Medical Journal, Dr. Thomas J. Mays, 
somewhat known latterly as an ingenious 
author on the physiological effects of medi- 
)cines, has a long article on the “ Elective 
: Action and Small Doses,” in which, after 
enlightening his readers on the scientific 
aspects of the question, he furnishes 
| several interesting cases of the results of 
the treatment of disease with minimum 
/ quantities. He sails, we should say, very 
| near the borders of homosopathy, although 
‘he disclaims all sympathy with the ‘‘so- 
called law of similars.” The doses are 
not merely unusually small, but when 
| Stimulation is employed to arrest irritation 
or inflammation, the method has amazingly 
the look of Hahnemanism, and so the 
/homeopaths will regard it. Specimens 
of his illustrative cases will show what 
| his doctrine is in practice. For example : 
A child suffering from diarrhwa and pro- 
lapsus ani, after ordinary means had been 
tried and failed, was treated with drop 
| doses of tincture of aloes, and in a few 
days was quite cured and remained so. A 
| like case was treated with half-drop doses, 
every half-hour, of tincture of nwa vomica, 
and in a short time had recovered. 
Irritable Bladder.—A pregnant woman 
ad an Incessant desire tov urinate ; was in 
great misery day and night. The usual 
remedies all failed. She soon improved 


' 


on drop doses of the tincture of canthar- 
ides every half-hour in a teaspoonful of 
water. The effect was immediate. The 
pain and irritability subsided in a few 
hours under the influence of the medicine. 

The fluid extract of bryonia in drop 
doses every half-hour acted like a specific 
in a case of sub-acute pleurisy. 

Fluid extract of Hamamelis was equally 
as potent in drop doses every half-hour. 
The case was avery severe one of hemor- 
rhoids. 

There is no fault to be found with the 
treatment. No results could be more satis- 
factory. But it seems hardly right for 
Dr. Mays to row with the homeopaths 
while his face is turned towards the older 
and more orthodox school of the allo- 
paths. 

ee 
Occidentalis (Arbor Vite) in 
Epithelioma. 


Dr. Joun B. Ricn, of Fremont, Ohio, re- 
ports, in the Michigan Medical News, a case 
with the following characteristics: ‘‘ A 
small ulcer situated on the gums in front 
of the middle incisors. Not at this time 
painful, but annoying to the patient. At 
first it appeared like a small blood blister.” 
This is the history as given by the patient. 
When seen by Dr. Rice, ‘‘ the edges were 
thickened, and an excavation, central, suf- 
ficiently large to cover a grain of corn, 
surrounding tissues normal, general health 
of patient good. Under local treatment 
the ulcer increased, gradually enlarged, 
and emitted a suspicious fetor. After four 
months it had so increased as to involve 
the gums both in front and behind the in- 
cisors (these becoming loose), as well as all 
the tissues, quite through to the integu- 
ment covering the chin. Borders of the 
ulcer were thickened and the sublingual 
glands considerably enlarged and of 
scirrhous hardness. The patient was seen 
by other surgeons. They were decided 
that this was a case of epithelioma. We 
must also say a clear case. About this 
time, at the suggestion of Dr. A. C. Miller, 
thuja occidentalis (arbor vite) was tried. 
Dr. M. had used the thuja with encourag- 
ing results ; was led to use it because of 
favorable reports from Dr. J. R. Leaming, 
of New York. The patient took 14 
drachms of a saturated tincture daily, 
using also as a local application a strong 
infusion of thesame, Improvement began 
soon, and was gradual. The tumefied 
glands grew softer and diminished in size, 
the ulcer assumed a more benign appear- 
ance, as did also the parts thickened by 
infiltration, a complete cure being estab- 
lished in about four months after beginning 
the thuja. ‘ 

‘‘ Dr. Leaming has used this agent for 
several years, using the fluid extract or 
saturated tincture. Beginning with drachm 
doses, it may be given for pulmonary 
hemorrhage, as well as for cancerous ul- 
cerations or tumors, and locally may be ap- 
plied to the cavity, in the os, or to the 
cervix of the uterus in malignant diseases, 
or in non-malignant when there is a flabby 
condition of the parts, with a tendency to 
bleed ; and also under the same conditions 
to the throat.” 


A New Treatment of Shock. 


Dr. CHarues Hunter, of the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has lately introduced a new and successful 
mode of treatment for the great shock fol- 
lowing railway injuries, etc. The patient 
is at once placed in a bath at 98°, its tem- 
perature then being rapidly raised to 110°. 
As is well known, the temperature of 
patients suffering from shock is as low as 
96° in the axilla; but by his mode of treat- 
ment Dr. [unter is enabled to raise it from 
96° to 98°5°, and to reduce the number of 
respirations from 86 to 20. Prior to the 
bath the skin is cold and clammy; but on 
taking the patient out of it after ten or fif- 
teen minutes, the skin is warm and dry.— 
New York Med. Record. 


———_ +e —_____ 
How to Stop a Cold. 


HoraAckE Doser, in his little work on 
“‘ Coughs, Colds, and Consumption,” gives 
the following plan for stopping a cold. If 
employed sufficiently early it is said to be 
almost intallible: 1. Give five grains of 
ses-carb. of ammonia and five minims of 
liquor morphine in an ounce of almond 
emulsion every three hours. 2, At night 
give 3jss. of liq. ammon. acetatis in a 
tumbler of cold water, after the patient 


Thuja 


be drunk freely during the night should 
the patient be thirsty. 3. In the morning 
the extra blankets should be removed so 
as to allow the skin to cool down before 
getting up. 4. Let him get up as usual 
and take his usual diet, but continue the 
ammonia and morphia mixture every four 
hours. 5, At bedtime the second night 
give a compound colocynth pill. No more 
than twelve doses of the mixture from first 
to last need be taken asa rule ; but should 
the catarrh seem disposed to come back 
after leaving off the medicine for a day, 
another six doses may be taken and another 
pill. During the treatment the patient 
should live a little better than usual, and 
on leaving it off should take an extra glass 
of wine for a day or two.— Michigan Med, 
News. 
0 ¢ —___. 
The Croton Oil Treatment of Nevus. 


AN instance of this is given by Dr. H. 
F. Sigler, in the Michigan Medical News. 
He writes: ‘‘ The tumor was situated in the 
centre of the left cheek, and in size about as 
large as a dime. I procured a cork the size 
of the tumor, into which I inserted several 
fine needles, letting the points project one- 
eighth of an inch. I then immersed the 
points of the needles in pure croton oil 
and plunged them into thetumor. A little 
swelling followed, and several vesicles 
formed soon after. The second day a crust 
formed over the whole tumor. This was 
repeated three times, at intervals of five 
days, and no other treatment was re- 


quired.” 


Woorara for Epilepsy 


Tue bromides were thought at one time 
to exercise a powerfully curative action in 
this terrible disease, but Dr. Kunze of 
Halle says he has tried the bromides 
enough; they only check the attacks for a 
few months, when they retura more severe 
than ever. Woorara he has tried in eighty 
cases, of which he believes six to have 
been radically cured. He uses the woorara 
thus: 


BR. W OOraree age es 0°3 
Aque destil.......-...5°0 
Mucilaginis........ -- gtt. 1-2 


For six or eight injections, one every five 
days. The treatment is then stopped until 
the fits recur, when it is recommenced. 


6 ¢ —____. 


Local Action of Various Medicinal 
Substances on the Teeth. 


Mavureu (Bull. Gen. de Thérap.) has 
made a number of experiments to ascertain 
exactly what effect is exerted on healthy 
and partially decayed human teeth by va- 
rious solutions. His results are as follows: 

1. Sulphate of copper gives a dull yel- 
low color to the healthy enamel; it appears 
to attack the cementum, and gives it, as 
well as the dentine, a persistent green 
color, which appears through the enamel. 

2. Chlorate of potassium is without 
action upon the teeth. 

3. Nitrate of silver does not destroy the 
structure of the teeth, but it gives them a 
black metallic lustre. 

4, Alum exercises a very destructive ac- 
tion upon the enamel. Its action on the 
dentine and cementum is not constant, and 
when exercised is only feeble, the 
cementum being less altered than the 
dentine. 

5. Alcohol is without action on the 
enamel of the teeth. 

6. Tincture of benzoin, while exercising 
no effect upon the structure of the dental 
tissues, does in time color the cementum 
and dentine brown. 

7. Tincture of mint is without action 
on the hard tissues of the teeth. 

8. Tincture of cinchonia, while it has no 
effect on the structure of the teeth, colors 
the roots brown. 

9. Cologne has no effect on the teeth. 

10. Tobacco in solution has no effect on 
the structure of the teeth, which, however, 
it colors a more or less dark brown. The 
enamel is least affected by it, 


a 
Treatment of Simple Hiccough. 


Dr. GRELLETY Once saw a mother as 
tender, as full of affection for her children, 
give them a morsel of sugar dipped in 
table vinegar whenever immoderate or 
too rapid repletion of the stomach, or any 
other cause, had induced hiccough. The 
latter ceased as if by magic. Since then 
the Vichy physician has very frequently 


has got into bed and been covered with | employed this means on his own account, 
several extra blankets. Cold water should | and has never found it without avail. 


Use of Koumiss. 


Dr. Jas. Tuomrson briefly reports the 
following cases in the British Medical 
Journal : 

Case 1.—E. G., a lady, aged 45, bed- 
ridden for the last five years with an ab- 
dominal tumor, suffered much from sick- 
ness, retaining food with difficulty. She 
gradually wasted extremely. Koumiss 
was prescribed, a wineglassful every two 
hours. This was retained without dis- 
comfort, and for several days no other 
food was given ; then small quantities of 
farinaceous food were added, and a mark- 
ed improvement took place in her appear- 
ance, which continued to improve until 
she became better than she had been for 
years before. ot 

Case 2.—S. S. S., aged 28, had phthisis 
of several years’ duration, and was much 
reduced by copious hemoptysis and _he- 
morrhoids, bleeding freely. He derived 
the greatest benefit froma bottle of kou- 
miss daily, and soon improved in weight, 
and is now more than twenty pounds 
heavier than he was before. 

Casr 3.—H. B., aged 22, suffers from 
severe dyspepsia, often dreading to eat 
anything. During this last term he was at 
Oxford college, where the food is often of 
an inferior description. In ten weeks he 
lost two stones in weight and was reduced 
to askeleton. I advised the use of Kou- 
miss and a good digestible diet, and in ten 
days he increased seven pounds in weight; 
the improvement gradually increased, at 
the rate of four pounds a week, and at the 
same time great improvement in the dys- 
pepsia. He continues to improve, and 
will soon be as well as before. 

Case 4,--A. F., aged 23, was confined 
to the sofa by a spinal disease, and could 
not eat anything. Koumiss was prescribed 
some time since with great benefit, and her 
improvement was most marked ; she al- 
most lives on it, and if she miss a day she 
falls off appreciably in appearance.—WMed. 
and Surg. Rep. 


—____¢- ¢—____. 


New Experiments with Phosphates in 
the Economy. 


LEruMAN has shown, by experiments on 
young animals, that food deficient in phos- 
phates impairs the full development of the 
bones of the skeleton, not only, but also 
exercises an essential influence on the de- 
velopment of the individual organs of the 
body. Rachitis (rickets) followed the feed 
ing of apig for 126 days with potatoes 
only—an effect due to this, nutritiously 
considered, imperfect variety of food. With 
other pigs of the same breed which were 
fed with potatoes to which were added 
phosphates and dried and ground flesh 
meal, absolutely leached of all soluble 
matters, for the same length of time, the 
skeletons were normally developed. 

But Lehman found that with these ani- 
mals it made a difference what kind of 
phosphates was used. Two pigs fed with 
phosphate of potassa had specifically lighter 
bones than others, which received with 
this salt phosphates and carbonates of 
lime. 

These results are the repetition with 
quadrupeds what Chossat long since found 
with birds. He fed pigeons exclusively 
on wheat and distilled water. After atime, 
the bones of the legs became so frail that 
they broke in the efforts of the birds to 
stand. Some pigeons perished utterly ; 
others, when very feeble, were supplied, 
some with phosphate of lime, and others 
with carbonate of lime, and both wholly 
recovered. 

The phosphates of wheat are chiefly 
phosphates of potassa. These require 
lime from extraneous sources to convert 
these salts into phosphates of lime, which 
are not only essential and indispensable 
to teeth and bones, but more or less are 
constituents of all the other organs. 

These experimental results bear on the 
value of the phosphate of lime introduced 
into the system by the use of Horsford’s 
acid phosphate, which is attracting the 
attention of a large number of the medical 
fraternity, and from the use of which ex- 
ceedingly favorable reports have been 
made. The most extensive experiments 
in this direction are desirable. 


Phenylated Collodium (Solidified Creo- 
sote), 


R. Cryst. carbolic acid.... ) 
Collodium®.42')..0005. f 
Mix. For toothache. 


Equal parts. 
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Special Advertisements, 
WANTED, 


Situation by Druggist; 11 years’ experience. Best 
reference given. Age 26. Address “F. A.,” No. 3 
Sixth 8t., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED, 


An experienced German Pharmacist. Must be 
strictly sober and not afraid of work. State salary. 
Address Lock Box 1155, Terre Haute, Ind. W, 0. 
McGREW & CO. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, 


**Parrish’s Pharmacy.” C. C, PLATT, Ludlow- 
ville, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
An engagement by an experienced manufacturing 
Pharmacist and Perfumer. First class reference. 
Address, C. F. K., 202 22d Street, Brooklyn. 


WANTED, 


By a young man of three years’ “experience, a posi- 
tion ina country drng store. References can be 
farnished. Address, SOUTH, care of Editor Drue- 
GISTs CIROULAR. 


WANTED, 
A situation as Clerk in a Drug Store; 8 years’ ex- 
perience; age 26; competent to take charge of store; 
good references. Address G. LEROY KNAPP, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


In Denver, or other enterprising town in Colorado, 
by a single man, graduate of P. C. P., 1868; first- 
class experience and best reference, Address, A. 
B. C., care of DrRuGa@iIsts CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a graduate of P. C. P.; eight and a half years’ 
experience. First-class Philadelphia references. 
West preferred. Address, H. D. R., Lock Box 276, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a young man as Drug Clerk; half year’s experi- 
ence; will graduate from the Michigan College of 
Pharmacy in June. Good education; speaks Ger- 
man well. Unexceptional references. Address 
L. P. ORTH, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A PERMANENT SITUATION 
WANTED, 
By a married drug clerk; German; 15 years’ experi- 
ence; city or country. Address, G. S., care of 
DruGGISTs CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 


A situation as druggist’s assistant, by a young 
man of four years’ experience; has had full charge 
of drug store for past year; a competent dispenser. 
Unexceptional references from last and present em- 
ployers and resident physicians. D. F. MACNAB, 
care of M. PatrErson, Druggist, Almonte, Ontario. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a graduate of the P. C. P., class of °79; East or 
West, West preferred. Have had good experience 
in one of the first stores in Philadeiphia, Can give 
good references. Address, M. E., Box 89, Waynes- 
boro, Franklin Co., Pa, 


PARTNER WANTED, 


To furnish $1,500 to $2,000 to start a Drug Store in 
a rapidly growing town on Northern Pacific R. R. 
I can furnish references from any Chicago or St. 
Paul Wholesale Houses, having been ten years in 
business. Addrees ‘* ZINGIBER,” care DruaeistTs 
CrrcuLAR, 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY. 


Scholarships for sale at $100, granting the holder, 
male or female, to attendance on two full courses 
of Lectures, or until graduation. For particulars 
apply to E. D. BUCKMAN, M. D., 1030 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address. as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 

oard cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
8. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


A stock of drugs and building in town of 1,000 in- 
habitants Established 8 years. Stock about $2,000. 
Good reasons given. Address, C. MOORE & SON, 
Oakland, Coles Co., Ill. 
ES 1 a a ee 

A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 
further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., 
Milwaukee. Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


First-class Drug Store, cheap. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for young man, Must sell on account of poor 
health of proprietor. Established 15 years; inyoice 
about $3,000. Put up $5,000 to $6,000 yearly, mostly 
prescription and drug business. None but those 
meaning business need apply. Address, box 378, 
Trenton, N. J. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


_A rare opening for a druggist, or doctor to prac- 
tise In connection with the business. Will sell for 
$800 cash. Amount of stock and fixtures on hand, 
$1,000 to $1,200. To a good man, with $1,009, there 
are all the conditions and possibilities desired to do 
well; this city, Wilmington, Del. Reasons for sell- 
ing, deficiency of money to run the business, Ad- 
dress, J, A, BOND & CO., Wilmington, Del. : 


FOR SALE. 


A first-class stock of Drugs and Store for Sale in 
a gocd section of lowa. Reasons given for sale. Ad- 
dress POST MASTER, Nevada, Story County, Iowa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In Burlington, Iowa; the best location in the best 
Fey the State; $3,000. Address NEL. A. PAL- 
MER. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Potsdam, N.Y. Will inventory about $5,000. 
Stock in fine order. Address A. A. HUSEY & CO. 


FOR SALE, 
A first class drug and prescription store in the City 
of Washington. Will take real estate in part pay- 
ment, price $7,500. Address, K. BIRAINE, 24 I 
Street, N. W. 


FOR SALE. 


One half interest in apaying and long established 
drug business. A fine field for the right man. 
Stand one of the best in the city; has been a drug 
store for twenty-five years. Invoices about $2,000. 
Sales, 1878, over $6,000, and can be largely increased. 
Address, BOX 934, La Porte, Ind. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 


37 lotsin one of the most flourishing cities of 
Kansas, fora drug store or farm (Ohio preferred); 
worth $3,000. Address, with full particulars, W. R. 
IRWIN, 278. Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A neat drug store, with modern fixtures, on best 
business street in a lively town in 8S. W. Georgia. 
Cost about $1,200; will sell for Jess than half cost; 
possession any time; good reason for selling. Ad- 
dress, GEORGIA, care of DRUaGIsTs CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


A thoroughly established and paying drug busi- 
ness,ina live city of ten to twelve thousand in- 
habitants. Stock all new and clean; absolutely no 
unsalable goods; fixtures merely nominal (shelf- 
ware and show-cases). Invvices about $3,000. 
Sales 1878, $7,000, and increasing. Satisfactory 
reason given for selling. Address, BOX 934, La 
Porte, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 


Stock and fixtures of a Drug Store in Hopewell, 
Mercer County, New Jersey. The Philadelphia & 
New York New Line runs through Hopewell. The 
place four years ago had a population of 250, now 
has over 600, and growing rapidly; situated midway 
betweer New York and Philadelphia, it will no 
doubt make a large town. Unable to attend to the 
business is the reason for selling, and the stand will 
be soldata bargain. Address, 8. A. & 8. SEXTON, 
Hopewell, N. J. 


ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH 


Of one partner, his own half interest in the stock of 
a retail drug store on Erie R. R., several hours’ ride 
from New York, can be bought. Population 6,000, 
with large farming country, and 17 miles from any 
other place of its size. Successful business for 13 
years. Fine store on best corner in town. Corres- 
pondence with a first class druggist of some means 
solicited. Address PRESCRIPTION, care Drue- 
GISTS CrRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 
I offer for sale my sole right to make and sell my 
well known proprietary medicine, 
HOTCHKISS’ ACUERINE, 
the greatest Ague cure of the day; particulars, cir- 
culars, etc,, mailed for 3 cent stamp. Sample bottle 
sent by express if desired for 50 cents. 


SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
Price $100; cause for selling, time wholly devoted 
to other business. Call on or address, MILES J. 
HOTCHKISS, sole owner and proprietor, Southing- 
ton, Conn. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


A splendid chance for a live man to purchase a 
store at less than inventory, in Binghamton, N. Y. 
Elegantly fitted; cost $38,500. 

Drug Store in live town in Washington Co., Ohio; 
fixtures and stock, $1,300; worth double the money; 
owner in other business. 

One of the best located and longest established 
Pharmacies in New Haven, Conn.; will inventory 
$3,500, and will, for special reasons, be sold at a 
sacrifice. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
ocuntry towns for bond fide purchasers, 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ee has with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N.B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


United States Dispensatory, $3.25 
Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary, - $3.95 


Second-hand, in good condition. 


SHEA & JENNER, Booksellers, 


75 Nassau Street, New York. 


FRUIT RASPBERRY SYRUP. 


We areselling FRUIT RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
SYRUPS, the same or superior to that which sells 
from $2.00 to $2.50, in quantities of five gallons or 
more, @ $1.35 per gallon,C.O.D. These Syrups 
will never ferment, even in the warmest climate. 
E. SHERIDAN & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Tre DHRVGGSISsSstTs. 


The recent action of the Holman Liver Pad Co. 
in withdrawing from Druggists the right to sell the 
Holman Pad. has directed inquiry as to what other 
similar article is in the market to take its place. We 
offer Pads of Different Varieties, Liver and Stomach, 
Kidney, Chest and Lung, Abdominal and Foot Pads, 
—a much superior article to the Holman, in manu- 
facture and adaptability, comfort, efficacy and cheap- 
ness. To Druggists and drug travellers willing to 
introduce our Pads, we will offer liberal inducements. 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
No. 1026 Arca STREET, PHILA DELPHIA, PA 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 


The only genuine and improved. A most delicious 
and wholesome beverage (Registered Pat. Office), 
makes 5 gallons, sells for 25 cents. The reputation 
of this most excellent preparation has spread over 
the entire country, and there is a pasta ntly increas- 
ing demand. Wholesale agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York; Thomsen & Muth, Baitimore; 
teakirt, Hale & Co., Cincinnati; Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago; R. E. Sellers & Co., Pittsburg; Braun & 
Bruck, Columbus, O.; Chas. Langley & Co.. San 
Francisco; manufactured only by CHARLES E. 
HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market 
Street, Phiiadelphia. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., etc. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


TYLER importers, 
<e 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans. 


For more than thirty years Vanilla Beans have 
been a specialty in the business of our house. 

We offer every grade and size at a8 low prices as 
corresponding quality is sold by any house in 
America. No travelling agents. Inquiries must be 
addressed to the firm. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


A BING SVE i ee 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, . 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. EB, 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


FULL PARTICULARS 


Concerning Kidney-Wort, Perfected Butter Color, 
Leamon's Dyes, Refined Gum Catechu in packages, 
given on page 10. Be sure to read it. 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 


WILLIAM M. DICKSON’S 


Druggists’ and Publishers’ Agency, 


No. 619 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


City and Country Drug Stores, ete., 
For Sale and Wanted at all prices. 


Subscriptions and advertisements received for 
‘“DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE,” 
““Chemist and Druggist,’ ‘‘ American Journal of 
Pharmacy,”’ etc. 

(= Send Postal Card for Circular, 


Notes and Queries. 


CaGCO3“VW“_“_—_——0 eee ele aaa eee i i ae 

Notice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Tare Drueaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


W.W. H., M.D. (Mt. Carmel, Iil.).—_Pyrophos= 
phate of Iron and Hypophosphite of 
Lime are incompatible for more than one reason, 
The medicinal pyrophosphate contains citric and 
pyrophosphoric acids, both of which form insoluble 
compounds with lime. On the other hand, the iron 
salt being a sesqui-salt, on coming in contact with 
the hypophosphite of lime, will probably be reduced 
to a proto-salt, the soluble hypophosphite changing 
by the same operation to the insoluble phosphate of 
lime. The precipitate is chiefly composed of citrate_ 
and pyrophosphate of lime, and therefore only solu- 
ble in acid menstrua. No addition to the mixture 
will make a clear solution of it without entirely 
changing its nature. The pyrophosphate of iron 
must be left out. It may, however, be replaced by 
the protochloride or the hypophosphite of the same 
metal. This is supposing, as appears to be the case 
at present, that the mixture is not another physi- 
cian’s preseription, but one to be employed in your 
own practice. 


T. R. (Nyack, N. Y.).—To Separate Nitrate 
of Silver from Nitrate of Copper, the sim- 
plest way is, if the mixture contains much more 
silver than copper, to slowly heat it to fusion in a 
porcelain crucible or capsule, and to continue the’ 
heat as long as nitrous vapors are emitted. On cool- 
ing, the residue is dissolved in water and the solu- 
tion filtered, the silver salt remaining in the filtrate, 
aid oxide of copper being left on the filter. This 
process is based on the fact that nitrate of silver 
can be melted without change, while nitrate of cop- 
per is easily decomposed by heat; for the treatment 
of the nitrates obtained from coin silver it is proba- 
bly the best method. If, on the contrary, there is 
more copper than silver in the mixture, it will be 
found more advantageous to precipitate the silver 
as chloride with muriatic acid, and to reduce the 
salt in the manner described in the March number, 
page 67. 


C. D. BE. (Newtown, O.).—The following is the 
formula adopted by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association: 

Bitter Wine of Iron. 


Sulphate of cinchonia....... ... 45 grains. 
Sulphate of quinia.............. Ais oe 

Citric: acid, - .i.5ac.<-stusaaaken oe aes 

Citrate of iron (soluble)........ 4 drachms. 
Distilled water’. <6, s05-s2 56% 3 fluid ounces. 
Tincture of fresh orange peels . 3 * SE 
Sherry wine... .-sanshusendepiee 8 + + 


“ec “c 


Slmple Syrup... + sccteateaert- 2 
Dissolve the sulphates and the citric acid in two 
ounces of the water and the iron salt in the remain- 
ing ounce of water; mix the two solutions, and add 
the other ingredients, previously well mixed to- 
pether. 


Complaints in regard to the Solution 
of Tartrate of Soda.—s. 7. (Massachusetls) 
writes as follows: ‘‘Would you give me in THE 
Drueeists CrrouLAR a good working formula for 
solution of tartrate of soda? I find only one in 
September, 1874, page 155, and the same repeated, 
with a slight modification, in March, 1875, page 59. 
I have repeatedly tried to make it according to this 
formula, but almost always find that the tartrate of 


; 
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soda crystallizes. It will give a perfectly clear and 
nice solution, but after filling in the bottles and 
standing a few days, crystals form and settle to the 
bottom. Sometimes the crystals make their ap- 
pearance even before the solution is in the bottles, 
I tried to improve the preparation by dividing the 
quantity between thirteen instead of twelve bottles. 
Once I succeeded, but the other day I made again 
two experiments, using always the same material 
and the exact weights—that is, ten ounces of car- 
bonate of soda, eight ounces of tartaric acid, and 
six piats of water, but both experiments failed. I 
cannot see how Dr. Polk succeeded in obtaining an 
article of great permanency with his formula.” 
{Remarks.—The quantity of tartaric acid direct- 
ed, eight ounces, produces, when fully saturated, a 
little less than fourteen ounces of crystallized neu- 
tral tartrate of soda. As this salt is soluble in five 
times its weight of water, six pints of this men- 
struum can easily hold in solution that quantity, and 
more. But there is another salt—the acid tartrate 
of soda—which requires nine times its weight of 
water for solution, and such salt is precisely the 
one that is likely to form if insufficient attention is 
paid to the directions given by Dr. Polk. His for- 
mula of March, 1875, contemplates the use of car- 
bonate of soda, partly effloresced, and if the same 
weight of the translucent carbonate is employed in- 
stead, the formation.of the less soluble acid tartrate 
will be the inevitable result. To avoid the uncer- 
tain composition of the partly effloresced carbonate, 
we would suggest the following modification: 
Carbonate of soda, in clear crystals.. 13 ounces. 
Martarie acid?. shades sileoe; 02.055. t 2% 8 ay 


Boiling water, suflicient. 

Dissolve the acid in three pints of boiling water, 
and add the sugar with the peel of half a lemon. 
Dissolve the carbonate in an equal amount of boiling 
water. Mix the solutions, filter the mixture, and, 
when cold, divide it into twelve bottles; add suffi 
cient water and two scruples of bicarbonate of soda 
to each bottle, and cork tightly.] 


S. R. (Rockport, Ky.).—The rules adopted by the 
Treasury Department in regard to the Stamping 
of Patent Medicimes were explained in Tur 
Drueeists CrrcuLtar of December, 1878, page 205. 
They are so clear and explicit as to be understood 
by all, and leave no doubt in regard to the kind of 
medicine that should,.or should not, be stamped. 


C. @. (Lost River, W. Vu.).—(.) Colored 
Stamping Inks, when used with rubber 
stamps, are generally made of glycerine mixed with 
the appropriate pigment, and brought to suitable 
consistency. For metallic stamps a fatty body, like 
lard or lard oil, is preferred. The pigments in both 
cases may be ordinary paints, such as Prussian blue, 
carmine, chrome green, chrome yellow, lampblack, 
etc. With glycerine, aniline colors may be used 
with advantage, as they only need to be dissolved in 
the menstruum, and afford very brilliant shades at 
a moderate cost. (2.) Your query is rather indefinite. 
The effect of yalerian on the nerves is not similar 
to that of bromide of potassium, and morphia, a 
more powerful sedative than either, again differs 
from both. (3.) Quinia Mixture. ‘In the 


| following preseription, why does the quinia curdle 


when the syrup is added? The quinia was first 
rubbed up with the brandy: 
. Sulphate of quinia..... are -. --. 20 grains. 


aa 

[Answer.—The precipitate is formed for the sim- 
ple reason that sulphate of quinia is less soluble in 
a mixture of brandy and syrup than in brandy 
alone. The same precipitation is observed when 
water or syrup is added to tinctnre of camphor, 
tincture of guaiac, and many others. The proper 
way to prepare the mixture would be to rub the 
quinia with the brandy and syrup previously mixed 
together. Then enough dilute sulphuric acid to 
make a clear solutlon might, or might not, be added, 
according to the custom of the prescriber.] 


0. HA Ch icago, 1U.).—The following is the general- 
ly accepted formula: : 
Hall's Solution of Strychnia. 
Pure strychnia in crystals........ 16 grains. 
1 a a - a y 
BRICOHOL.... ... +. so seamen 2 gfe Seay 
Comp. tincture of cardamoms.... 4 drachms, | 
BRCEGOACIO............0teeeete ee ae oa 
Dissolve and filter. Each fluid ounce contains | 
one grain of strychnia. Dose, twenty to thirty | 
drops. A my 
Salicylate of Soda in Acute Rheuma- 
tism,—Benj. U. Jacob (Lemont, Ill.) writes as 
follows: “The experience of Dr. Blackwood, as 
given in the May number of Tur Crecuar, with 
licylate of soda in acute rheumatism, is identical 
with that of Dr. W. P. Peirce, of this place, who 
has had the best results with this agent in quite a 
mamnes gf cases. The Doctor's strongly-expressed 
op that in salicylic acid, or, preferably, the 
salicylate of soda, we have an undoubted specific 
for acute inflammatory rheumatism.” 


H. B. (Titusville, Pa.).—Solutions of Wax 
in Turpentine, Our correspondent writes that 
he has two solutions—one of beeswax in turpentine 
and the other of paraftine in linseed oil—and that he 
cannot keep them liquid. Incold mornings they 
solidify, and he would like to know what can be 
added to them to keep them liquid, As nothing is 
said in regard to the strength of these solutions, or 
the purpose for which they are intended, it is diffi- 
cult to recommend any addition that will not inter- 
fere with their convenient use. In a general way 
it seems that the shortest would be to protect the 
solutions from the cold, or, if this be not practi- 
cable, to increase the proportion of the solvents, 

F. A. @. (Lancaster, N. H.).—To Perfume 
Leather with Oil of Birch, the oil is to be 
applied during the currying process. In Russia 
they take the leather, still moist, from the vats, and 
place it, with the grain side downwards, on a table, 
and impregnate it with a mixture of birch and seal 
oil; the proportions are varied according to circum- 
stances, but, for the most part, one of birch oil to 
two parts of the seal gil is the standard composition. 
This, in quantity of about nine ounces to each 
medium-sized skin, is laid on with the hand care- 
fully, so as to insure an even and entire coat. This 
done, the skins are stretched upon cords in an open 
shed, and left sotill dried. In France they take the 
leather, ready for currying, and subject it to the or- 
dinary course, fish oil being first used, with the 
requisite shavings, stretchings, and pommellings, to 
render it pliable. The leather is then grained by 
passing between rollers of appropriate construction, 
after which, the skins being dried to the proper de- 
gree, the empyreumatic oil of birch is spread over 
on the flesh side. Lastly, the color is laid on, and 
the skins are well pommelled, smoothed with a cir- 
cular knife, and worked with a hard brush, on the 
hair side. The red color is produced with alum and 
a decoction of Brazil and sandal wood, and the 
black witb sulphate of iron and sandal wood. 


W. T. (Franklinville, Ne Y.).—(1.) The following 

is the formula generally accepted in this country: 
Syrup of Lactophosphate of Lime, 
Concentrated lactic acid...... 1 troy ounce. 
Magma of phosphate of lime, sufficient. 


Orange flower water ......... 12 fluid drachms. 
Water, enough to complete... 8 ‘ ounces. 
PUGAL. osc, “otelalaratetereiarste stetatore’s 11 troy es 


Mix the lactic acid with about four ounces of 
lukewarm water, and dissolve it in as much of the 
freshly precipitated phosphate of lime as it will 
take up, complete the eight fluid ounces of liquid, 
filter, and dissolve the sugar in the filtrate without 
heat. 
[ron is made in the same manner, only substitut- 
ing freshly precipitated phosphate of iron for the 
corresponding lime salt. (3.) Syrup of Lacto- 
phosphate of Soda may be made, we pre- 
sume, by dissolving in simple syrup equal parts of 
lactate and phosphate of soda. One ounce of each 
to the pint would be about the right proportion. 
Lactophosphate. of soda has, we believe, no exisi- 
ence as a definite chemical compound. (4.) The 
various syrups just described, on being mixed to- 
gether in equal proportions, would give the com- 
pound syrups named in your communication. (5.) 
Soluble Indigo or Sulphate of Indigo. 
Mix five pounds of the best. Bengal indigo with 
thirty pounds of concentrated sulphuric acid, free 
from nitrous compounds. Set the mixture aside for 
five days, then transfer it to a tub, add to it forty 
gallons of boiling water, and strain it while hot 
through strong felt cloth. To the clear liquor add 
forty pounds of common salt, digest for six hours, 
and pour it on clean strainers. The liquid that 
drains through is thrown away, and the precipitate 
left on the strainers is the sour extract of indigo of 
commerce. For these proportions the extract should 
weight eighty pounds. To make the free extract of 
indigo of commerce, mix the sour extract with an 
equal weight of water and neutralize the acid with 
caustic soda. Then put on the filters again and let 
it drain for six days. The product should weigh 
eighty pounds. 


Malto-yerbine.—A. &. Pett (Atlanta, Ga.), in 
answer to a query published in the May number, 
suggests that the article inquired after, under the 
name of Matto-yerbine, is probably Malto-yerbine, a 


proprietary medicine, said to be made of maltine, 


carrageen, and yerbine. What may be yerbine our 
correspondent does not say. 


J. F. Z, (Cincinnati, 0.).—To_ Bleach Bris- 
tles, sulphurous acid appears to be the most ap- 
propriate agent. Chlorine and chlorinated com- 
pounds would be likely to injure bristles as they do 
wool, silk, hair, and other products of animal origin. 
We know of no chemical that could replace sul- 
phurous acid with advantage, 


N. B. L. (Des Moines).—-Bromide of Arsenic. 
The real bromide of arsenic cannot be used in medi- 
cine, because, in contact with water, it is converted 
partly into arsenious and hydrobromic acid, and 
partly into oxybromide of arsenic. But the incorrect 
name of Solution of Bromide of Arsenic 


2.) Syrup of Lactophosphate of 


has been given by Dr. Th. Clemens, of Frank fort-on- 
the-Main, to the following mixture. (See Turk Drua- 
Gists CrrcuLar of November, 1876, page 186.) 


Arsenious acid, powdered.......... 1 drachm. 
Carbonate of potassa....... Wee hex i nf 
Bromine......... 2 drachms. 


Water, enough to complete... ... 20 ounces. 
Boil the acid and the carbonate together until the 
dissolution is effected, add enough water to com- 
plete the quantity, and the bromine when the mix- 
ture has become cold, The result of the operation 
is a complex mixture containing, probably, bromide 
of potassium, arsenic and hydrobromic acids, with, 
possibly, some free bromine. Dr. Clemens recom- 
mends it highly in the treatment of diseases of the 
nervous system, and especially of epilepsy. The 
dose he uses is one to two drops ina glass of water 
once or twice daily. This may be given for months, 
and even years, without inconvenience. 


Useful Notes. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

I have noticed in the May number a query for a 
practical formula for Fluid Extract of Sum- 
bul. AsI have had some experience in its manu- 
facture, perhaps it will not be amiss for me to de- 
scribe my process. It is as follows: 

Musk root (powdered) ......... 16 troy ounces. 

GUY CORIO cd oaisietcye tie ale tine iiersia 2 fluid ounces. 

Alcohol, about 90 per cent., sufficient. 

Mix fifteen fluid ounces of the alcohol with one 
fluid ounce of glycerine, moisten the drug with a 
sufficiency of the mixture, place it in a conical glass 
percolator, and allow it to macerate 48 hours. Then 
pour on the remainder of the mixture and allow 
percolation to commence; pour on alcohol, in small 
portions, until fourteen fluid ounces of percolate are 
obtained; set it aside, and continue the percola- 
tion with alcohol until the drug is exhausted. Con- 
centrate this second tincture to two fluid ounces, 
having previously added the remaining ounce 
of glycerine. Mix with the preserved fourteen 
ounces, add sixty minims of water of ammonia, al- 
low to stand four days, and filter if necessary. 
The product should measure sixteen fluid ounces. 


Litharge and Glycerine Cement. 

I have used this cement very successfully for sey- 
eral years past for mending broken glass or porcelain 
ware. As Dr. Nelson remarks, there should be no 
trouble, if the litharge be of good quality. Asa 
lute for tightening glass distilling apparatus, I have 
found it superior to anything and everything else 
recommended by the ordinary text-books. Its con- 
sistency for the first-mentioned use should be about 
like thick paste; for luting, about like putty. 

Aromatic Glycerole of Pepsine. 

The following formula will, I think, give satisfac- 

tion: 


Saccharated pepsine......,..... 640 grains. 
Or concentrated pepsine........ 128) SS 
GIYCOTING is aca ones acco cess 12 fluid ounces. 


Aromatic water. oo. s<cesceccses & ee ce 
IMDUTIS CLG ACG: Toe wean caan et snes 12 drops. 
Mix, and digest for six hours ata temperature or 
95° F., and filter through hemp. Each fluid drachm 
represents five grains of saccharated or one grain of 
coneentrated pepsine. 


Aromatic Water. 
This may be made by either of the following 
processes, the first of which ‘is to be greatly pre- 
ferred: 


I. Coriander seed, ground........... 5 ounces, 
Blar BNO... dats vars cnet acl. fs .5 ¥] 
CRB ATIORY cst ali icpkeisisicts «0\05/0.sha5 5 ‘f 
CT ON GSS oe tecactan Astle caweis: als ne.cv%s 2 b 
IN WLMAG RS ie o/ciccS ia): vious auiele mts oie 24 0: 2hG s¢ 
Fresh orange peel.... .......... 246 MI 


Mix in a still with twelve pints of water, and dis- 
til eight pints. 


He Oil of. ster anisetg... cctaar<¢ep << e 10 drops. 
Ss CINDEMOM. sscrcip gin te Rote anerds ROpy §§ 
as COPMAanders ox. .itmstesren oat ans 10\¢ 48 
cs CLOV ORS, wraiseact abianjed acre atest DB) swale 
ac DUET ORR: sole ins 0 ant slonnioaiers, sje ther 4S 
se OVAN BE... : aaedesinse to. a dacis Bivery ts 
Carbonate of magnesia............ 120 grains. 
A oe ee ee ee) Se ee 2 pints. 


Triturate the oils with the magnesia, add the 
whole quantity of water and filter, adding enough 
water through the filter to make the filtrate measure 
two pints. J. HANSELL ROWLEY. 

Detroit, Mich. 

W. B. (Pittsford, N. Y.).—(1.) Unsatisfactory 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, When 
proprietary articles, like the elixir in question, pre- 
cipitate or in some way become unsalable, drug- 
gists should appeal for a remedy, not to Tar Drue- 
cists CrrcuLaR, but to the manufacturers, who 
alone know their composition and mode of prepara- 
tion. (2.) The Gelatinization of Dialyzed 
Iron is generally caused by the loss of too much 
acid daring the dialyzing process. The finished 
preparation always contains some muriatic acid in 
combination, but too much acid renders it un- 
pleasant to the taste, and too little makes it liable 
to gelatinize. The difficult point is to know how 
long to continue the operation and when to stop it. 
(3.) Wellow Arsenic is not identical with Red 


Arsenic, and White Arsenic is still another 
compound, as you may ascertain by consulting al- 
most any chemical or pharmaceutical treatise. The 
first, also called Orpiment, or King’s Yellow, is the 
tersulphide of arsenic; the second, named also 
Realgar, or Red Orpiment, is the bisulphide; and 
the third is arsenious acid, or the lowest oxide of 
arsenic. They are all very poisonous, arsenious 
acid beinz by far the most active, and the tersul- 
phide the least. 


W. L. G. (Buffalo, N. Y.).—Your communication 
has been received. The case appears to be one for 
judicial decision, and not for discussion in Tur 
DruG@@ISTS CIRCULAR. 


B. F’. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Fluid Extract of 
Fucus Vesiculosus. Judging from the nature 
of the drug, the officinal process for fluid extract of 
buchu appears to be likely to give the best results 
with fucus vesiculosus. The menstruum directed— 
alcohol of 85 degrees—will exhaust all the medicinal 
virtues of the plant and leave behind the inert 
miftilage and gummy matters. 


G. E. C. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Salicylie Acid 
as a Preservative. Much has been written 
of late respecting the use of salicylic acid in the 
preservation of meat and aliments in general, but 
we believe the results of the experiments made by 
various investigators have not been gathered to- 
gether in a manner conyenient for ready reference. 
The facts are scuttered here and there, and have 
been published at different times during the past 
four or five years. The largest collection of these 
is probably to be found in the back numbers of Tur 
Dru@aists CIRCULAR. 


Ff. L. (Utica, N. Y.).—(1.) English Pronun- 
ciation. Your criticisms of the anomalies of the 
pronunciation of the English language are but too 
well founded. since its puzzling irregularity is ad- 
mitted by English grammarians themselves. In the 
introduction to Walker's Dictionary, a book seldom 
seen now, the author describes at length these 
eccentricities, and condemns them unsparingly. 
He only explains them by saying that, in fact, we 
write one language and speak another. (2. Emul- 
sions. We entirely agree with your opinion that 
gum arabic or yolk of eggs is much preferable to 
gum tragacanth for making oilyemulsions. As you 
may observe, such are invariably the substances 
recommended in the Notes and Queries. At the 
same time some, especially in England, prefer gum 
tragacanth, and it must be admitted that an emul- 
sion made with tragacanth is somewhat different 
from one with gum arabic, and, therefore, may bet- 
ter please the taste of some patients. For that rea- 
son it is not unadvisable to mention all processes 
and allow every one to take his own choice. (3) 
It is the general impression, we believe, that 
Pharmacy Laws are as stringent as_practi- 
cable for the present, since they are with difficulty 
enforced as they stand. Remember that laws regu- 
lating pharmacy in this country practically date 
from yesterday, and that all changes, even for the 
better cannot be effected in a day, us it were, 

Your communication in regard to Mistura Pani 
scarcely contains anything of interest that has not 
already appeared before in Tar Crrcunar, when 
the preparation was under discussion, and your ex- 
planation of the proper way to decline the Latin 
noun Panis is unlikely to be very new to most of the 
readers of Tue Druaaists CrrounaR. The true 
meaning of the expression, Mistura Pani, and the 
formula of the mixture, remain as much of a mys- 
tery as ever—such, no doubt, was the intention of 
the prescriber and his friend, the druggist. To write 
prescriptions in cyphers so that they can only be 
prepared by a certain apothecary is a practice justly 
condemned by all members of the pharmaceutical 
profession. The assertion, frequently made, that 
the device is resorted to for the purpose of insuring 
reliable dispensing, is not considered a satisfactory 
excuse for a disingenuous proceeding. Usually 
mercenary motives are, with more or less reason, 
attributed to such collusion between physician and 
pharmaceutist. 

C.V.S.( Rockport, Ind.).—To Preserve Speci- 
mens, solutions of salicylic and carbolic acids 
have been recommended, but we cannot say whether 
they are desirable substitutes for alcohol. Coal oil, 
as you suggest, might answer, with the addition of 
some antiseptic, as, of itself, it will not prevent 
putrefaction; but, after all, we believe alcohol, of 
about 50 per cent., still remains the best menstruum 
for preserving specimens. All other liquids pro- 
posed from time to time are said to impairin a 
higher degree the appearance of the articles to be 
preserved, and, for various reasons, to be otherwise 
objectionable. 

A. S. (Baltimore, Md.).—Arsenie as a Cos- 
metic is a very dangerous preparation, in whatever 
form it may be employed. It only gives to the skin 
a bloated, artificial whiteness, and, being a cumu- 
lative poison, is liable to cause death at the most 
unexpected moment, 
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G. R (Fulton, N. ¥.).—To Clarify Simple 
Elixir. Simple elixir made with spirit of orange 
always becomes cloudy when the aromatic waters 
are added to the alcoholic solution of oil of orange. 
This is owing to the sparing solubility of the oil in 
a weak spirituous menstruum, and is easily remédied 
by adding to the turbid liquor some filter paper, 
beaten toa pulp with a little water, agitating the 
whole occasionally for five or six hours, and filter- 
ing through a filter previously moistened with 
water, 


J. D. (Fitchburg, Mass.).—To Imitate Black 
Walnut. Any wood with a fine grain can be 
made to imitate bluck walnut in the following man- 
ner: Mix burnt sienna in oil with enough oil of tur- 
pentine to make a rather thin paint. Apply this 
evenly with a brash and let it dry. When quite 
dry, finish with either boiled linseed oil or varnish, 
as the taste may direct. 3urnt sienna of good 
quality is a transparent pigment: through which the 
grain of the wood appears almost as clearly as if 
the work had been dyed or stained. 

P. (Philadelphia). -Phosphorescent Clock 
Dials, Watch and clock dials are rendered lumi- 
nous in the dark, not by phosphorus, as you sup- 
pose, but by various alkaline sulphides. The pro- 
cess is described in another part of the present 
number. Phoesphorescence is a property possessed by 
a number of bodies of shining in the dark without 
sensible heat. Th» word is derived from phosphorus, 
the type of phosphorescent substances, but many 
other bodies have to a considerable extent the same 
property. 

J. H. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) The two names men- 
tioned in your letter are unknown to us. At first 
sight they look ‘*‘ crooked,’ and remind one of the 
notorious corrassa compound. (2.) Cases of the 
kind described should be treated by a regular physi- 
cian according to the varying indications and the 
idiosyncragsy of the patient. 


W. F. (Turkey City, Pa.).—Sale of Alcohol 
by Druggists. As you may have seen by the 
official decision printed in May, page 99, the In- 
ternai Revenue Department of the United States 
hold that a druggist must pay the liquor dealer's 
special tax if he sells unmixed distilled spirits (in- 
cluding pure alcohol) or wines, though he sells them 
stricily as medicines, and even upon a physician's 
prescription. This is clear and explicit. As to any 
other taxes or regulations that may be imposed by 
State or local excise boards, they may be expected 
to vary with almost every county, and their nature 
should be ascertained from the proper local officers. 


S. S. (Frederick City, Md.)\—Coal Gas and 
Petroleum Gas, No exact comparison can be 
made between the specific gravity and the illumi- 
nating power of the two kinds of gases, for the 
reason that, while coal gas varies between known 
limits, petroleum gas is obtained of very differeut 
specific gravities and light-giving properties. As a 
rule, we believe, gas made by ‘“cracking’’ petro- 
leum—not the natural gas of the wells—is heavier 
than coal gas, 


A. (Marshfield, Oregon).—Carbolie Sheep 
Wash. A solution containing one or two per 
cent. of carbolic acid is recommended in various 
skin affections of the sheep. The same would 
probably be also beneficial in scab and for the de- 
struction of vermin. Only the carbolic acid should 
be of good quality. It is not necessary to use the 
best colorless crystallized acid; but the low grades, 
containing more tarry substances than anything 
else, should not be employed. The article of which 
you complain was probably made from this last sort 
of acid, and therefore was, as you say, unreliable, 
proving sometimes excellent and at other times 
worthless, 


M. W. (Fremont, Neb.).—Ward Oil. Lard can- 
not be converted into lard oil, but the oil is extracted 
from it by strong pressure at a temperature of about 
32° F. Lard is a mixture of oleine, palmitine, and 
stearine, the last two fats being solid, and obtain- 
able in the proportion of 30 or 40 per cent. by the 
process above mentioned. In commerce the solid 
cake is known as stearine, and the liquid product, 
chiefly composed of oleine, is the article sold as 
lard oil. 

J.J. 8. (Kansas City) —(1.) Borate of Man- 
ganese is insoluble in cold water, and is decom- 
posed almost immediately by warm water. Its only 
solvent mentioned is an aqueous solution of sul- 
phate of magnesia (Berzelius). (2.) Its quantitative 
determination in oils can, we presume, only be ef- 
fected after destruction of all organic matter. So 
far as we know, no process has been published es- 
pecially applicable to the estimation of manganese 
in fatty combinations. 

S. W. (Fayette, Iowa).—Nigrosine can be ob- 
tained from almost any wholesale druggist in New 
York. By some it is sold under the name of solu- 
ble aniline black, 


L. H. (Sparta, La.).—(i.) Syrup of Lemon, 
A formula for making the syrup from oil of lemon 
and citric acid is given in another part of the present 
number. (2.) Whentoo much ofan essential 
oil has been added to a cologne or Florida water, 
the best remedy is to make another quantity of the 
same spirit, leaving out the oil that was in excess, and 
to mix the two preparations in suitable proportions. 
3.) Precipitate in Aromatic Spirit of 
Ammonia, By following the officinal directions 
to the letter, a good preparation is invariably ob- 
tained. The usual faults are to use effloresced 
carbonate of ammonia, and alcohol, of 95 degrees, 
while in the part devoted to Materia Medica, the 
Pharmacopeia plainly says, page 17, that the salt 
must be in white ¢ranslucen¢t masses, and on page 15 
it defines alcohol as a spirit of the specific gravity 
0°835. This corresponds to 85 degrees, 

H. M. (Chicago, Jli.).—To Plate Iron Cast- 
ings with Copper without a Battery, 
the usual way is to clean them thoroughly with 
dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid, and to immerse 
them fora short time in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, rendered acid with a small quantity of 
muriatic acid. They must then be washed in water 
and dried. The coat thus obtained is extremely 
thin and wears away in a short time, but such is the 
process employed for cheap household articles that 
are bronzed more with a view to sell them than to 
give them a permanent coat of copper. 

R. (Amsterdam, N. Y.).—Fluid Extract of 
Cascara Sagrada, Inthe March number the 
fluid extract was recommended to be made in the 
same manner as the officinal fluid extract of gentian. 
The plant, botanically called Rhamnus Purshiana 
is indigenous to California, and is said to be useful 
as a tonic and cholagogue. 


E. D. (Ocala, Fla.).—Florida Black Root, 
Professor Geo. Thurber, of this city, gives the fol- 
lowing history of the plant forwarded: “ The speci- 
men sent from Florida as Black Root is Plerocaulon 
pycnostachyum (Ell.) It is the only species within 
our territory of arather small genus of Composite, 
and is confined to North Carolina and southward, 
where it is known as ‘ Black Root. As long ago as 
1824, Elliott (Sketch 2, page 333) said of it: ‘The 
root is much used in some parts of the country as 
an alterative and as a cleanser of old ulcers.’ 
Porcher, 1869, adds but little to the meagre account. 
He says: ‘As an alterative it is supposed to be 
possessed of decided value. It is well known as the 
Black Root of the negroes. A decoction of the root 
is given several times a day’—which is not very 
definite. This is all I can learn aboutit at present.” 

A. K. H. (Jefferson, O.).—The formula for Zmul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil, printed in the February num- 
ber, page 50, is correct. It is intended to produce a 
preparation containing forty per cent. of oil. The 
mixture might, as you suggest, be made go as to 
form a pint of emulsion, but, to ensure its keeping, 
it would be necessary to add one ounce more of 
alcohol and only five of water. The preparation 
would then contain twenty-five per cent. of cod liver 
oil. 


hk. Rk. 8. (Ocala, Fla.).—Correcting Text- 
Books. As we have not the edition of Gray's 
Lessons of Botany, mentioned in your letter, we 
cannot consult the text from which you quote. It 
is always important, before forming an opinion in 
such cases, to read the whole passage, for a slight 
unintentional change or omission is often sufficient 
to entirely alter the meaning of a sentence. In 
your first remark you are right, if you have copted 
correctly, which we doubt Five parts of-oxygen 
and ten parts of hydrogen—as you have it—do not 
produce five parts of water. But five equivalents 
(80 parts) of oxygen and ten eguivalents (10 parts) of 
hydrogen produce five equivalents (90 parts) of water. 
We incline to think that you have mistaken equiva- 
lents for parts in weights, and that Gray rightly 
gives the composition of cellulose, as C,H,,0;. So 
far as we can judge under the circumstances, the 
other statement of Gray regarding the diffusion of 
liquids is equally correct. 

B. (Montreal, Canada).—The following, taken 
from our back numbers, gives a good preparation: 

Florida Water. 


Ol of Javender..;. cSe..)\.be es 4 fluid ounces. 
SMOUMITAMO.. cssac cee es sé 
ett FF NEPOME ee erent 2 “© drachms. 
Sey MOTANPCs ace ee aeece eee “teks - 
fe ClOven a. Sees ner eee 1 * drachm 
POLE MUSK cre Camere et es 4 grains 
Cologne spirit, of 95° ........., 1 gallon. 


Tincture of tonka, sufficient to color. 
Macerate fifteen days, and filter through paper. 


D. 8, (Richland Centre, Pa.).—Sulphate of 
Lime is a combination of sulphuric acid and 
lime. Its natural form is gypsum, which, on being 
calcined, becomes Plaster of Paris. Sulphide of 
Lime isa compound corresponding to sulphuret 
of potash. It is made by boiling for a long time 


| lime with an excess of sulphur. It is used in some 


skin affections. Sulphite of Lime is a com- 
bination of sulphurous acid and lime. Itis prepared 
by passing a stream of sulphurous acid gas over 
slaked lime as long as the gas is absorbed. Its chief 
use is for arresting fermentation. 


R. H. (Edenburg, Pa.).—(1.) Oil of Rhodium 
is an essential oil obtained ifrom the Convolvulus 
scoparius and (©. jfloridus, two arborescent vines 
growing in the Canary Islands. The root of the 
tree is sometimes used as anerrhine. The essential 
oil is chiefly employed in perfumery, and occa- 
sionally for flavoring the baits prepared for attractiug 
various animals, At one time it was recommended 
as a help in the breaking of young colts, to which 
its flavoris said to be very grateful. It is stated 
also to serve now and then as an adulterant of otto 
of roses. (2.) Battley’s Sedative Drops. 
The following was given under the authority of the 
last London Pharmacopeia: 

Hard aqueous extract of opium. 3 ounces. 


Bolling Water ii. . cect wastes tee 30.—=Cié«S 
Alcoholistes ct ssetlne bLeaetees Uh bre 
Cold water, sufficient for ...... 40 fluid ounces. 


Dissolve the extract of opium in the boiling water; 
when cold, add to the solution the alcohol and 
enough water to complete forty fluid ounces; and 
lastly, filterthrough paper. The preparation is near- 
ly twice as strong as our officinal de»dorized tincture 
of opium, which it otherwise greatly resembles. 


W. K. (Saginaw, Mich.).—The Proceedings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association have not yet 
been published. The meeting, as you probably re- 
member, was only held near the end of November, 
almost three months later than usual. Judging from 
past years, the volume now may soon be expected. 


C. E. (San Antonio, Tex.).—The following are 
taken from our files: 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


White vinegareiins soi. Uectteee wee 15 gallons. 
Walnut catsup....... tees pain oh 10 af 
Madeira Wines: 2: 5 sicede de sslyoia sisiaseres 5 AS 
Mushroom Cateap.. ve ccs0sscsele seincies 10 4 
Table salt........ rina sos ah oy 95-0 abil 25 pounds. 
Canton. 909): sevite $s: <10se > Ste biele @Ebibiee 4 gallons, 
Allspice, powdered ...........essec0 1 pound. 
Coriander, §§ 4, isin. .ais.oco i menial 
Mace, ee ee rn rrr 8 ounces. 
Cinnamon, COPE coche sr caaicawones Sra: 
Hogs'-liver’. cist apaieets palthaisie rides 20 pounds. 
BES uGy. 02 i> «is: thd} Seleage ie pmo a 1 gallon. 


Boil the hogs’ liver for twelve hours with ten gal- 
lons of water, keeping up the quantity of liquid by 
occasional additions. Take out the liver, chop it, 
mix it with water, and work the whole through a 
hair sieve. Then mix it with the other ingredients. 

Walnut Catsup. 


Juice of young English walnuts...... 1 gallon. 
Anchovies ...... psvesioe tpt. dss 2 pounds. 
Shallots: paw hen adusejer ebtpeena Adekmest 1 pound. 
Cloves, powdered...........06..ee.ee8 1 ounce. 
Mace, SE Sat4 hada Riectiin nes hae Dhar SF 
Garlic és.) javarewas abic-aiscn apie Cee 1 clove. 


Boil the juice for about ten minutes, skim it; then 
add the anchovies, shallots, spices, and the garlic, 
sliced. Simmer the whole in a covered vessel for fif- 
teen minutes, strain it, and, when cold, pour it into 
bottles, adding to each bottle a little fresh spice and 
salt, according to taste. 


Mushroom Catsup. 


Mushroom juices.2o: 200. c<cree cates 2 gallons. 
Pimento ie nice case ce se cece eee. 2 ounces. 
Olovesiih..c) eT eee Zee 1 ounce. 
Black peppers.'. 35.'.% ve. aie tees dee ts eres 
Mustard'seed; 5.252. .oce.dnsecaece ord) TRE 
GINPOP RTS Sass eese sd oct alaaet ae ee 
DAG VS Pee eae sari ileeceatasts 1 pound. 
Shallotsss.23 305 os EIR 2 ounces. 


Bruise all the spices; gently simmer them for one 
hour with the juice in a covered vessel, and, when 
cold, strain and bottle the liquor. 

Canton Soy. 


Hxtraet oftmialt® tees Ge cone aoe ets 1 gallon. 
MOlBSBORU AE. Fe ihe use acted Maates 5 pounds. 
Blt ac cajeice ec csisejammiivee sles esis cance 4 s 
Mushroom Jaice | os ais oda ceceeras pints 2 pints. 


Mix with a gentle heat, and stir until the union is 
complete; in a fortnight decant the clear portion. 


A, (Lebewa, Mich.).—_Counter Prescribing. 
There is, so far as we know, no law forbidding a 
druggist tov prepare and recommend medicines of 
his own composition. Or, if there be such a law in 
any State, we have never heard of its enforeement. 
But when, by reason of this counter-practice, physi- 
cians threaten to withdraw their custom and patron- 
age from the druggist, he should not feel greatly 
surprised. A physician has the right, and often the 
power, to send his patients to any pharmacy he 
thinks proper, and it is easily understood that he 
will not give his preference to a druggist whose ac- 
tion tends to decrease his professional fees. In the 
same mauner, if, in a locality, a doctor is known to 
dispense his own drugs and medicines, it is not 
likely that druggists will recommend that practi- 
tioner to customers inquiring for a physician. This 
is speaking in general, but when one comes to par- 
ticulars the question is found to be many-sided and 


hard to pronounce upon, It is impossible for a drug- 
gist to refuse to give in many cases simple medical ad- 
vice. How far he should allow himself to recommend 
remedies for slight ailments, is a question that every 
one must decide for himself according to condi- 
tions and circumstances. 


N. (Chester, N. J.).—(1.) Type Metal is usually 
made of three parts in weight of lead and one of 
antimony, melted together; small types are made 
of a harder composition than large ones. This is 
obtained by increasing the proportion of antimony, — 
(2.) Gold Ink is made by mixing powdered gold — 
with thin mucilage of acacia. The process:for 
powdering gold was described in February, page 50, 
Silver Ink is made in the same manner, only 
substituting silver for gold leaf. (3.) Soluble 
Prussian Blue differs from the ordinary pig- 
ment only in molecular arrangement and not in 
chemical composition. It may be made by precipi- 
tating an excess of yellow prussiate of potassa with 
tersulphate of iron and washing the precipitate un- 
til the washings show a deep blue color. (4.) What 
sort of copying paper do you mean? 


C. A. (Uniontown, Ky.) asks: ‘*(1.) How should 
the following be prepared? 
Prescription, 


&. Sulphate of strychnia ............44 1 grain. g 


Tincture of muriate of iron.... .... 1 ounce. 
Simple syrup 22ee. RATES. F +...s2.. 8 ounces, 

Mix, and dissolve. 

(2.) Why will Chloride of Lime and Pow- 
dered Opium form a paste when triturated to- 
gether?” 

[ANswER.—(1.) There appears to be no difficulty 
in dispensing the mixture. The sulphate of strych- 
nia should be dissolved in the tincture and the sim- 
ple syrup added. (2.) The highly hygrometric 
property of the chloride of lime is of itself suffi- 
cient to account for the softening of the mass, but 
possible chemical changes may also take a share in — 
the reaction. } 

R. W. (Cambridge, N. Y.).—Formulas greatly 
differ, but the following give satisfactory prepara. 
tions: a3 

Stoughton Bitters. 


I. Dry Orange peel.............0.08- 12 pounds, 
American saffron........ Pnsnabts fie 1 pound. 
Virginia snakeroot.............. 2 pounds. 
Gentian. - sa... <iniselncieetetetins sate 16 of 
Red saunders. .\..\:'-«.<da» aghsliee 1 pound. 
Diluted alcohols. Wal 7. .et ane 20 gallons. 

IT.) Ginseng. “0. an.resteeeenes bine 2 pounds. 
Gentian... ci ccicec. educhc salts 2 a 
Orange peel!.c....c: seers easanee 14 iF 
Virginia snakeroot.............. 8 ounces. 
Cloves’. o.. sac .ses sores veka 4 drachms. 
Cudbearie. Sesh. o <scscists Vales » 2 ounces. 
Diluted alcohols... ot seems 6 gallons. 


Exhaust by maceration or percolation in the 
usual manner. By many druggists the compound 
tincture of gentian is given for Stoughton’s bitters. 
It is more expensive and rather more bitter than 
the above, but it has substantially the same tonic ~ 
properties. 


D. F. R. (New York).—We would advise you to 
consult a hairdresser, but perhaps the shortest way 
would be to shave off the unsatisfactory moustache. : 

A Glass-dissolving Solution. —J. Z. 
Marshall (Cambridgeport, Mass.) writes as follows: 
‘Can you explain the following? About two months 
ago a friend of mine had occasion to use a hand 


battery; he took sulphuric acid, diluted it with eight — 


or ten times its bulk of water, and poured it into the © 
tank where the zine plates were suspended. After 
the battery had been used a short time the solution 
was put intoa common green-glass brandy-bottle, y 
of the capacity of a pint and a half. Now, here 
comes the mystery. The bottle was set in a closet — 
next to the wall; after it had been there six weeks, 
white spots of the size of one-eighth of an inch — 
were noticed in great numbers on the sides and bot- 
tom of the bottle. As this excited our curiosity, we 
let the bottle stand, and soon a white and dry crust 
was found forming on the outside of the bottle, and 
particularly on the side next to the wall. We ex- 
amined it closely, and found that, on taking a pin and 
sticking it through the white substance on the out- 
side, it would penetrate through the glass, too. We 
tried it in several places, and the pin went through 
every time. As the white crust formed, the liquid 
inside, of course, began to decrease. What was 
this liquid that had the power to eat through the 
glass bottle?” 

[AnswerR.—The liquid, according to your descrip- 
tion, is simply a solution of sulphate of zinc, con-— 
taining, probably, some free sulphuric acid. Tt is 
known to possess to a high degree the property ote 
creeping—that is, of forming above the level of whe 
liquid crystals which gradually extend over the in- 
side cf the containing vessel, then go over the rim, — 
and cover the outside as well. At this stage of the 
working some creeping salts act like a siphon, and j 
draw the liquid itgelf from the vessel, thus present- 
ing the singular phenomenon of a salt solution : 
actually climbing over the sides of a porcelain dish 
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to reach the ground, where it is lost. To obviate 

this loss, a simple plan is to grease the inside of the 
| upper part of the vessel; this proves an effectual 
barrier to the wanderings of the solution. For the 
| same reason acid sulphate of zinc will soon find its 
| way through any minute crack existing in bottles, 
but we have never heard of its being able to destroy 
sound glass, For this part of your observation we 
have no explanation to offer, but only suggest that 
the bottle must have been of very poor glass to 
have been so easily disintegrated. ] 

W. D. (Belfast, Treland)—Chrysophanic acid, or 
araroba ointment, isthe latest medicament recom- 
mended for the cnre of Ringworm. A formula 
for making the ointment was given in the April 
nomber, page 82. Chrysophanic acid, the active 
| principle and chief constituent of goa powder, is 
said to be very efficacious in chronic diseases of the 

skin, ially those of a squamous or herpetic 
pee lie. wf An account of the origin and nature of 
thé drag was printed in Tur Druaeists CrrcuLar 
of May, 1879. 


Improving Pill Machines.—G. Seelbach 
(New York) recommends the following: “To make 
| an elegant-looking pill machine, and at the same 
| time a practical instrument, from a common iron or 
| brass machine, a good way is to have it nickel- 
plated at any of the establishments doing that 
work in the city. The cost is trifling, and a ma- 
chine of whatever metal, thus plated, is not acted 
upon by pill-masses containing metallic combina- 
tions like nitrate of silver, corrosive sublimate, ete. 
Tt is, besides, more easily cleaned and kept bright.” 


—_ 


INFORMATION WANTED. : 

P. W. (San Francisco, Cala.) desires the formula 
of Cream of Limes, a preparation which, he 
Says, is much used in England as a hairdressing. 

A. R. (Culifornia) complains that California 
Mustard is very bitter, and wishes to know how 
he could, at least partly, remove the bitterness. 

N. 1. F. (Oneonta, N. Y.) asks: “Can you inform 
me how the preparation called *Scott?s Oint- 
ment?’is made? It is mentioned by Ringer, and 
_ is, [think, some preparation of mercury.” 


New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 


Our readers will see by the report else- 
| where that the above organization has not 
_ only been perfected, but also that it has 
met with unprecedented success. With 
entire unanimity a constitution and by- 
aws have been adopted, and the subse- 
quent election of ofticers and committees 
as well as other business transacted to the 
| satisfaction of all. 

__ Although the record of names published 
is less than one hundred, as transcribed 
_ from the signatures recorded, it is known 
_that several more were present. The 
Treasurer (William Blaikie, of Utica), has 
received the initiation fee and annual dues 
of nearly one hundred and fifty persons, 
and it is believed that before the expira- 
‘tion of thirty days, nearly two hundred 
ens will have perfected their member- 
ship. 

This probably is a success never before 
attained at the organization of any phar- 
-maceutical body, in this or any other 
country. This result was almost wholly 
due, we believe, to the exertions of the 
gentleman who initiated the project, en- 
gineered it in every stage, and who, we 
_ think, was very properly chosen as its first 
presiding officer. 

The exhibit of pharmaceutical literature, 
apparatus, specimens and curiosities, were 
almost entirely contributed by Prof. Bed- 
ford, either from his private collection, or 
loaned by the College of Pharmacy with 
/ which he is connected. 
——*oo—__——— 

)Sale of Liquors by Brooklyn Druggists. 


| THe committee appointed by the Kings 
County Pharmaceutical Society to confer 
| With the Board of Excise, report the fol- 
lowing official decisions of that body :— 
| Ist. No license will be granted to drug- 
' gists to sell alcoholic liquors. 
2nd. Licenses now held by druggists 
hold good until their time of expiration. 
ord, ‘The Board of Excise will not re- 
gard as illegal any legitimate sale of alcohol 
or alcoholic liquors for strict] y medicat pur- 
poses, or in obedience to the prescription 
ofa physician. The Board of Excise are 
determined that the selling of liquor by the 
glass by druggists must be stopped, and 
announce that they will exact a strict ob- 
Servance of the law. 
[The italics above are used in the printed 
report communicated by the committee, 


Messrs. F. L. Mon ’ 
C. Pyle] roe, G. Ramsperger, and 


Alumni Association of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


Tne Association will hold their next 
meeting in the college building, on Thurs- 
day, June 12, at 8 P.M., when the new 
officers will enter upon their respective 
duties. A full attendance is earnestly 
desired. 

———-+e—____ 

Washington College of Pharmacy.— 

Students’ Association. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the 
Association was held on Monday Evening, 
May 12. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Edwin Gladmon (re-elected) ; 
Vice-President, Wm. D. E. Shields ; Secre- 
tary, Henry Evans ; Treasurer, M. Mun- 


caster. 
————__ 0 e —_______ 


Alumni Association of the Louisville 
College of Pharmacy. 


Av the fifth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, B. Buckle, 
M.D. ; Vice-Presidents, W. F. Tafel, Al- 
bert J. Schoeltlin ; Recording Secretary, 
Otto E. Mueller ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Arthur J. Elwang; Treasurer, Henry 
Buschemeyer, Jr.; Hecutive Board, Jno. 
Rudell, J. A. Flexner, O., A. Beckmann, 
Geo. Stauber, and J.C. Loomis.. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed dele- 
gates to the American Pharmaceutical 
Association : Otto E. Mueller, John Ru- 
dell, and O. A. Beckmann. 

ARTHUR J. ELWANae, 
Oorresponding Secty. 


—————_#--e—_____—__- 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


THE last commencement of the college 
took place at the usual season, but the re- 
port of the proceedings, communicated by 
Mr. Weyer, the corresponding secretary, 
was received too late for insertion in the 
May number of Tur Druaaists CrrcuLar. 
From a class of one hundred students, 
seventeen applied for graduation, and thir- 
teen of these passed a successful examina- 
tion. The names of the graduates are as 
follows :—Emanuel Goodman, Cincinnati, 
O.; J. Peter Heister, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Phillip Hoglan, Newcomerstown, 0. ; 
Frank T. Johnson, Bucyrus, O. ; Ferdin- 
and Kinzbach, Cincinnati, O.; Louis 
Klayer, Cincinnati, O. ; Chas. A. Lehrer, 
Sandusky, O.; B. H. Overbeck, Cincin- 
nati, O. ; Ernst A. Pohlmayer, Cincinnati, 
O.; Sebastian Scheffner, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Herman Serodino, Jr., Cincinnati, O. ; 
Chas. A. Stammel, Cheviot, O. ; Wm. H. 
Sudhoff, Richmond, O. 


—_———_-e—___ 


Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 


Tuts Association will hold its Second 
Annual Meeting in the Select Council 
Chamber, Pittsburg, on the 1Uth of June, 
commencing at 10 o’clock A.M. Orders 
for excursion tickets from any point on 
the Penna. Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Erie, and Northern Central Railroads, will 
be sent to members and others desiring to 
attend the meeting of the Association, 
upon application to the Secretary, Dr. 
J. A. Miller, Harrisburg. 

The members from the eastern portion 
of the State propose to start together from 
Harrisburg on Monday, June 9th, at 3.45 
P.M., for Pittsburg. 

The headquarters of the Association will 
be at the Seventh Avenue Hotel, where 
arrangements will be made for the best 
accommodation of the members and their 
friends. Terms, $2.00 per day. 


e+e 
The California Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE Society held its quarterly meeting 
on the evening of April 10th, in the hall of 
the Academy of Sciences, San Francisco. 
There was a fair attendance. Several in- 
teresting subjects were discussed, among 
which was the coating of pills with 
gelatine. Vice-President Topley, of 
Vallejo, is to read a paper upon that sub- 
ject at the next meeting. Mr. Curdy, of 
Stockton, showed samples of oil of laven- 
der flowers, and rose water distilled from 
leaves and flowers collected by himself. 
Mr. Calvert exhibited the leaves of duboisia 
myoporoides from Cape York, Australia. 
The alkaloid of this leaf, called duboisia, 
is to a great extent in that country taking 
the place of atropia for dilating the pupil 
of the eye. The matter of securing a 
larger attendance at the meetings, and 


creating a more general interest among the 
pharmaceutists, received special attention. 
A lively time is anticipated at the next 
quarterly gathering. Several papers are 
promised, and the meeting is to conclude 
with a social warming—all of which, it is 
hoped, will tend towards the advancement 
of the society, and the securing of a larger 
attendance than formerly. R. 


————_+-+-e—__. 
Michigan State Board of Health. 


THE regular meeting of the State Board 
of Health was held in Lansing, on Tues- 
day, April 8, 1879. The following mem- 
bers were present: Dr. R. C. Kedzie, Hon. 
LeRoy Parker, Rev. D. C. Jacokes, Dr. H. 
O. Hitchcock, and Secretary Henry B. 
Baker. 

President Kedzie stated that on account 
of ill health andbusiness connected with 
oil matters, he had been unable to prepare 
his annual address. By a vote of the Board, 
he was requested, if convenient, to make 
his annual address on the subject of the 
history of legislation relative to illuminat- 
ing oils in the State of Michigan. The 
motion also included a request to have, in 
condensed form, the main facts bearing 
upon the dangers in the use of kerosene 
oil. 

Dr. Kedzie was unanimously re-elected 
President of the Board for the ensuing two 
years. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 


The Secretary announced the passage by 
the present Legislature of three new laws, 
which will tend to promote the public 
health in this State and increase the ef- 
ficiency of local boards of health. Of 
these laws, one provides that the council 
of each city and village shall be aboard of 
health, unless there is other provision by 
special law; so that hereafter there is to 
be a local board of health in every town- 
ship, village, and city in the State; one 
law makes it the duty of health officers of 
cities and villages to notify the prosecut- 
ing attorney of any neglect by household- 
ers or physicians to report cases of disease 
dangerous to the public health; and one 
authorizes boards of health in cities, vil- 
lages, and townships to furnish free vacci- 
nation to the inhabitants thereof. The 
secretary is to prepare a circular to health 
officers in cities, townships, and villages, 
calling attention to some of their duties 
under the new laws, and otherwise setting 
forth their duties as health officers. 


OVERFLOWED OR SATURATED LANDS. 


Reference was made to large tracts of 
land on the Crepo farm, the Chandler 
farm, and near Detroit, and descriptions 
given of the methods adopted and their 
results. It also included a record of ex- 
periments made for the past twenty years 
in a large tract of country near Bordeaux, 
France, translated from a French report. 
This paper showed the great importance 
of the work, both pecuniarily and as di- 
rectly related to health. The original 
French paper was illustrated by a diagram, 
showing the relations of the birth-rate to 
the death-rate as connected with this pro- 
cess of reclamation. It showed an increase 
of the birth-rate over the mortality until 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Kedzie referred to a paper by Judge Albert 
Miller, of Bay City, on the same subject, 
giving his experience in the Saginaw val- 
ley, where he is reclaiming a section of 
very valuable land by protecting it with 
dykes, pumping the water out with steam 
pumps, and then keeping down the leak- 
age by means of windmills. He received 
the thanks of the board for his paper, and 
was requested to extend his investigations 
far enough to include the inspection of 
overflowed lands in Gratiot county, and 
some other portions of the State, and report 
upon them, together with recommendations 
as to what ought to be done. 

Dr. Lyster also reported having pre- 
pared, by request of the board, the draught 
of a plan for acircular on the subject of 


HOUSE-DRAINS AND PUBLIC SEWERS. 


The circular is to be studied and elabo- 
rated by each member of the board before 
it is printed and sent out. 

Dr. Kedzie said he wished to give an an- 
ditional point to be considered in testing 
tin utensils for the presence of lead. His 
method, heretofore published, as thus 
modified, would be to moisten the tin with 
nitric acid over a space the size of a dime, 
dry thoroughly, place thereon a drop of 
water, and then a drop of iodide of potas- 
sium. If the tin is adulterated with lead, 
the spot will assume a yellow color, 


In reply to a question as to the 
DEATH-RATE IN THE STATE. 


whether increasing or decreasing under the 
enlarged sanitary work done in the past, 
Dr, Baker said it was difficult to speak as 
regards the whole State, but he brought 
forward a statement received from Dr, W. 
H. Rouse, M.D., a correspondent in De- 
troit, giving the total interments in that 
city since 1873, whereby it appears that 
while the number of inhabitants has been 
constantly increasing, the number of in- 
terments has been constantly decreasing. 
The figures given were as follows: Inter- 
ments in 1873, 2,506; in 1874, 2.886; in 
1875, 2,321; in 1876, 2.317; in 1877, 2,105; 
in 1878, 1,909. He gives for the years 
1876-7-8 the number of deaths from each 
cause, whereby it appears that the deerease 
has been in certain preventable diseases, 
rather tending to show that the sanitary 
work in Detroit, in perfecting the water 
supply and otherwise, has resulted in less- 
ening the death-rate. In one instance it 
is #lmost certain that the lessening of 
deaths has come from vaccination. In 
1877 there were 107 deaths from small-pox, 
and vigorous efforts were made for a 
thorough investigation throughout the 
city. In 1878 not a single death was re- 
ported from this cause. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Hon, LeRoy Parker, from the commit- 
teé on legislution, reported having prepared 
various bills which had been brought be- 
fore the Legislature, three of which had be- 
come laws. One relative to an improved 
system of holding coroners’ inquests, and 
another, in which he had acted with the 
secretary of the board, in reference to an 
improved method of collecting vital statis- 
tics, are now before the Legislature. 

During the quarter communications had 
been received and referred to committees, 
as follows: To Homer O. Hitchcock, M.D., 
(1) a postal from W. W. Switzer, M.D., 
relative to three cases of typhoid fever 
caused by use of bad water; (2) a letter 
from 8. P. Gray relative to sawdust and 
mill refuse in streams; (3) a letter from J. 
D. Johnson, sending a petition against al- 
lowing sawdust, etc., to flow into the lake; 
(4) a letter from C. W. Marvin, M.D., be- 
ing a. study of. an outbreak of diphtheria 
in Gratiot County. To Henry F. Lyster, 
M.D., (1) a letter from Josiah Miller, rela- 
tive to flooding Chippewa river for driving 
logs; (2) a letter from Daniel F. Swain, of 
Hungerford, relative to cutting away a 
dam; (3) a letter from W. F. Jenison, of 
Eagle, relative te drainage, etc. ; (4) a letter 
from J. Van Zandt, relative to the dam on 
Lincoln’s Lake. 


SANITARY CONVENTIONS. 


A communication was received from Dr. 
Peters, of Tecumseh, inviting the board to 
hold a convention at that place. The board 
voted to hold two public sanitary conven- 
tions next winter, and each member pledged 
himself to make them a success. It is de- 
sired to procure at these meetings the 
greatest collection of sanitary utensils 
which can be obtained, from a common 
pie-dish to the most elaborate apparatus 
for heating and ventilation. The time and 
place for holding such conventions will be 
announced as soon as determined; and it 
is hoped that dealers in sanitary appliances 
will exhibit their wares and explain their 
uses and advantages. Drs. Hitchcock, 
Lyster, and Baker were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare for the details of these 
sanitary conventions. The subject of 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF HEALTH OFFICERS 


and clerks of local boards of health was 
discussed. It is found difficult to compile 
these reports in a satisfactory manner by 
counties, because in many cases one or 
more townships are not represented by re- 
ports. Some officers fail to report, because 
no report is made to them; though one 
effort of the State Board is to learn just 
such facts as the probable extent of delin- 
quencies in the reports of physicians and 
householders. 

The next. regular meeting of the board 
will be held July 8. 

ae 


Cleaning of Bottles that have contained 
Essential Oil.—The handiest way is to put 
a little powdered bichromate of potassium 
in the bottle, then as much in bulk of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; let it run well 
around, and then let it stand till the or- 
ganic particles are carbonized or ‘turned 
black; add a little water, shake well, and 
rinse out. 
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116 THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 
Board of Pharmacy of New Jersey. | have to give, and generally without scru- 
Tue Board have selected the places|Ples. Iam not a believer in the doctrine, 


named below for their Quarterly Meet- 
ings : 
Camden.—Thursday, July 17th, 1879. 
Paterson.—Thursday, October 16th, 1879. 
Trenton.—Thursday, January 15th, 1880. 
Newark.—Thursday, April 15th, 1880. 


——ee 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 
At the commencement exercises, held 


Tuesday Evening, March 19th, 1879, at 
Apollo Hall, the degree of Ph.G. was 
conferred upon the following gentlemen: 
J. F. Baehr, J. H. Evans, Otto Fehringer, 
H. F. Hassebrock, E. Knoebel, G. J. Klein, 
Wm. F. Keembs, F. J. Meyer, H. T. Moel- 
ler, E, H. Mueller, John Ramming, J. A. 
W. Sommer, C. C. Tate, E. M. Till, J. P. 
Schoenthaler, E. H. Wolff. 

The valedictory address on behalf of the 
faculty was delivered by Prof. J. M. Good, 
Ph.G.; on behalf of the class by Mr. E. 
M. Till, Ph.G. 

The exercises were followed by a social 
reunion. 

The annual meeting of the college took 
place on Monday, April 28th, at the lecture 
rooms. he different committees pre- 
sented reports, showing the institution in a 
flourishing condition. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, Geo. 
Ude. Vice-President, Chas. Gietner. Re- 
cording Secretary, E. P. Walsh. Curre- 
sponding Secretary, G. H. Chas. Kilie. 
Treasurer, Ferd. W. Sennewald. Trustees, 
Chas, Habicht, Chas. Bang, W. H. Craw- 
ford, Henry Braun, Gustav Koch. Pro- 


Sessors—Chemistry, C. O. Curtman, M.D.; 


Pharmacy, J. M. Good, Ph.G.; Materia 
Medica, O. A. Wall, M.D.;. Botany, Ph. 
Hambach, M.D. 

——_o—____——_- 


New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 


In response to the notices heretofore 
published in THe Drueaists’ CrrcuLar, 
and also mailed to the druggists of this 
State, about one hundred and twenty 
druggists met in the City of Utica on May 
21st and 22d, and perfected an organiza 
tion under the above title. 

The proceedings throughout were entirely 
harmonious and characterized by unan- 
imity in the effort to establish the associ- 
ation on a permanent footing. 

Preliminary meetings of those who reach- 
ed Utica on the 20th and the morning of the 
21st, were held in the parlors of the Butter- 
field House. The project was freely dis- 
cussed, the plans for a permanent organi- 
zation were suggested, and a committee 
requested to prepare a draught of a suitable 
constitution and by-laws to present to the 
general meeting. It was discussed, amend- 
ed in various respects, and it was resolved 
to offer it to the convention for such action 
as they might order. 

Owing to some changes in the arrival of 
trains, the meeting was not called to order 
until two hours after the time named in 
the call. The room of the City Council 
Chamber was very tastefully decorated by 
the druggists of Utica, the walls having 
inscriptions of the proposed name of the 
organization, the date of the meeting, sym- 
bols of the profession, and the word 
‘“ Welcome; while the front of the plat- 
form was ornamented with a profusion of 
plants, among which were the acacia, 
aloe, India-rubber, and many others, several 
being in bloom. The speaker’s desk was 
ornamented on either end by beautiful 
baskets of flowers. 

The meeting was called to order at half- 
past two o’clock P.M. by Mr. B. F. Ray, 
of Utica, who nominated Prof. P. W. 
Bedford to the chair, and Clay W. Holmes, 
of Elmira, as secretary, The motion was 
adopted by acclamation. The Chairman 
then briefly stated the objects for which 
this meeting had been called, and cordially 
congratulated those present who had as- 
sembled in pursuance of this purpose. 

A motion was made and adopted that a 
sténographer be employed to record the 
discussions of the meetings. 

The address of welcome (in the absence 
of Mayor Buckley) was made by Hon. 
Wm. J. Bacon. Judge Bacon said: ‘‘ [ 
wish to Say to you that you are very wel- 
come here, and we are very glad to have 
you among us. This is your inaugural 
meeting, and the fact that it is held here is 
an honor, I hope, we appreciate properly. 
You are most heartily welcome to Utica 
and the inhabitants of Utica. Iam not a 
dealers in drugs, but a recipient of them. 
I am only one of those who take what you 


‘“Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of 


| it.” I believe he Soe too good to be thrown 


|to dogs. 


I look upon drugs as among 
the beneficent gifts of Providence, to be 
used wisely and well. Like all good things 
they may be abused, but they are subser- 
vient of very useful and beneficent ends. 
To those who understand them and deal 
in them with prudence, care, and skill, 


| they are among the gifts of God, brought 


into existence for the benefit and blessed- 
ness of man. I hope your consultations 
and labors will be crowned with very high 
and good results. As one of the citizens, 
representing the general class of citizens, 
let me say our doors are open to you, our 
hearts welcome you. We shall follow 
your deliberations with the firm belief that 
you will reap wise and good results.” 

Dr. M. M. Bagg followed in an address 
on behalf of the physicians. We extract 
briefly : 

‘“As to our doctors, they have realized 
from the labors of the chemist and phar- 
maceutist both an increased purity of 
material and increased accuracy of effect 
in the means they employ. More than 
ever they regard you as allies on whose 
good faith and skill their own reputation 
depends; and they would fain see you 
furnished with every equipment effectual 
to combat disease. And as in their own 
case they appreciate the benefit of associ- 
ation for the discussion of topics in which 
its members share an interest in common, 
of a bond to hold in social union and order 
all who practice by the same methods and 
system, and to frame the ethical rules by 
which one is guided; so are they per- 
suaded that the drug makers and vendors 
should have a guild to themselves and a 
code for their government. Motives like 
these having formed, as I presume, the 
purpose of your convention, they have, I 
assure you, our approval and earnest sup- 
port, and therefore I speak for us all when 
I say you are cordially welcome.” 

Appropriate response to the address of 
welcome was then made by Dr. A. B. Hues- 
ted, of Albany, after which a vote of 
thanks was tendered Judge Bacon and Dr. 
Bagg. 

The Chair announced that a telegram 
had been received from the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, then in session 
at Princeton, N. J., sending their cordial 
greetings and kindly wishes. The con- 
vention, by vote, directed that a proper 
response should be forwarded in reply 
after it shall be organized as an associa- 
tion. Shortly thereafter a telegram was 
received from the Kentucky Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, then in session at Louis- 
ville, Ky., sending fraternal greetings and 
earnest wishes for the success of the asso- 
ciation. To this the convention directed 
that a reply should be sent after the organ- 
ization has been perfected. 

It was then moved that the draft of a 
constitution and by-laws, proposed at an 
informal meeting in the Butterfield House, 
Utica, be presented to the meeting for 
their consideration. 

The Secretary, by request, then read it 
complete, and afterward in sections, when 
it was fully discussed, and, as amended, it 
was finally adopted. 

The constitution may be summarized 
briefly :— 

Article 1 relates that the title—‘‘ shall be 
called the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association.” 

Article 2 states object—to unite the re- 
putable pharmacists and druggists of this 
State for mutual aid, encouragement, and 
improvement, to encourage scientific re- 
search, develop pharmaceutical talent, to 
elevate the standard of professional 
thought, and ultimately restrict the prac- 
tice of pharmacy to properly qualified 
druggists and apothecaries. 

Article 3 relates to membership—“ all 
adult persons of good moral and _profes- 
sional standing who have had four years’ ex- 
perience in pharmacy,” in either wholesale 
or retaildrug stores, graduates and licen- 
tiates in pharmacy, teachers and professors 
of botany, chemistry, pharmacy, and collat- 
eral sciences, and chemists, whether in busi- 
ness for themselves, employed by another, 
or retired from business, are eligible for 
membership. 

Article 4. Officers—These are named as 
follows: President, three Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Treasu- 
rer; and an Executive Committee of three, 
to be elected at each annual meeting. 

Articles 5 and 6 define the duties of the 
officers. 


Article 7. The annual meetings shall be 
held the third Wednesday and Thursday 
of May, at such time and place and hour as 
the Association shall previously elect. 

Article 8 relates to special meetings. 

Article 9 relates to by-laws. 

Article 10 to alterations and amendments 
of the constitution. 


By-Laws.—Article 1. 
sist of 15 members. 

Article 2 relates to membership. 

Article 3 to dues. Initiation fee one 
dollar ; annual dues, two dollars. 

Article 4. Any member elected may be- 
come a life member on payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time. 

Article 5. Certificate of membership 
shall be furnished on payment of one 
dollar. 


Article 6. President shall appoint annu 
ally a Committee on Matters of Trade Inte- 
rests, and also a Committee on Pharmacy 
and Queries, each committee to consist of 
three, and the President ex officio. 

Article 7. Five delegates shall annually 
be elected to attend the meetings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The remaining articles relate to duties 
of members, suspension or alteration of by- 
laws, presentation of papers to the execu- 
tive committee before they are read, pub- 
lication of annual proceedings, expulsion 
of members, and order of business. 

After the adoption of the constitution 
and by-laws, it was moved ‘‘ that we now 
resolve ourselves into a permanent organiza- 
tion under the name and title of ‘The 
New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion,’”” which was by a unanimous vote 
adopted. 

On motion it was resolved that the 
thanks of this Association be tendered to 
the informal committee who drafted the 
constitution and by-laws. 

A motion was made “ that all those who 
were invited to be present, and who were 
present and assisted in organizing the As- 
sociation, and those who perfect their mem- 
bership within thirty days, be eligible to 
and become members of this Association. 
The motion was adopted. 

An invitation of Dr. John P. Gray was 
received and read, extending an invitation 
to the members to visit the State Lunatic 
Asylum, either in a body or otherwise, at 
any time between 9 A.M.and5 P.M. The 
invitation was directed to be received and 
accepted, and the secretary was requested 
to return thanks for the same to Dr. Gray. 

On motion of A. B. Huested, Prof. Bed- 
ford was requested to address the Associa- 
tion on the subject of the metric system. 
As he had heard that several of the medi- 
cal fraternity had expressed a desire to at- 
tend, he named the hour of eleven o’clock 
for this purpose. Adopted. 

On motion, the Association then ad- 
journed to 7:30 P.M., at which hour the 
election of officers would be the special 
order of business, and no other business 
shall be transacted. 


Seconp SeEssron.—The meeting was 
called to order with Prof. Bedford in the 
chair. The chair appointed R. W. 
Gardner and J. 8. Roy as tellers. 

The officers elected were: President, Prof. 
P.W. Bedford, New York. Vice-Presidents, 
C. M. Lyman, Buffalo; B. F. Ray, Utica; 
A. J. Julves, Binghamton. Secretary, C. 
H. Gaus, Albany. Assistant Secretary, C. 
W. Holmes, Elmira. Treasurer, W. 
Blaikie, Utica. Hwecutive Committee, L. E. 
Nicot, Brooklyn; A. B. Huested, Albany; 
E. H. Davis, Rochester. Delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, F. 
F. Knapp, New York; W. H. Rogers, 
Middletown; C. M. Lyman, Buffalo; W. 
Blaikie, Utica; H. B. Napier, Owego. 

The Association then adjourned until 
Thursday morning at nine o’clock. 


TuuRsDAY—THIRD SgEsston.—The Presi- 
dent called the meeting to order at 9:30 
o’clock. The minutes were read and ap- 
proved. The newly elected officers were 
conducted to their respective seats. 

Dr. F. A. Castle, of New York, offered a 
motion, that the Executive Committee re- 
port at the next annual meeting a form for 
certificate of membership and a design for 
an official seal for this Association, and that 
the Committee be further instructed to 
take the necessary steps for the legal in- 
corporation of the Association. 

The motion was adopted. It was, how- 
ever, at the next session so amended that 
the Executive Committee were authorized 
to decide upon and procure a certificate of 
membership and seal, and issue the same 
to such members as are entitled to receive 
them as soon as practicable. 


Quorum to con- 


[ June, 1879. 


The President stated that Hon. F. T. 
Whiting, of Great Barrington, Mass., one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the American 
Pharmaceutieal Association, was present. 
On motion, Mr. A. B. Huested, of Albany, 
presented Mr. Whiting to the Association, 
and he was accorded the privileges of the 
floor. 


Mr. W. H. Rogers, of Middletown, 
moved that the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to report at the next session a 
suitable place for holding the next annual 
meeting. The motion was adopted. 

Mr. F. Hamilton, of Syracuse, moved 
that the Chair appoint a committee of five 
to report upon the exhibit in the adjoining 


room, the report to be made at the after- 
The motion being ac opteds 


noon session. 
the Chair appointed F. Hamilton, of Syra- 
cuse ; J. S. Rey, of Wappinger’s Falls ; 
H. B. Clement, of Albany ; F. L. Norton, 
of Delhi, and H. E. Griffith, of Niagara 
Falls, as the committee. 


The hour of eleven o’clock having by 
previous resolution been named as the 
time at which Prof. B. W. Bedford would 
address the meeting on the subject of 
‘‘The Metric System,” business was then 
suspended for this purpose. 

The address of Prof. Bedford was a 
plain, practical explanation of the origin, 
application, and advantages of the metric 
system, its adaptation to prescribing, pre- 
paring, and dispensing of medicines, and 
the comparative values of the weights and 
measures of that system with those in 
general use. 

Mr. G. 8. Page, of New York, alluded 
to its simplifying greatly the details of 
commercial transactions, and said that in 
this department of business it would work 
to great advantage both as to time and 
convenience. He hoped that every phar- 
macist would endeavor to make himself 
entirely familiar with this admirable 
system. 

Remarks were made by several members, 
and in reply to direct inquiry, the Chair 
stated that where liquids were ordered by 
the metric system in prescriptions and to 
the quantities ordered the letters ‘‘ C. C.” 
were not attached, it should invariably be 
dispensed by weight, and that he could 
not call to mind any case that could pos- 
sibly occur by which adherence to this 
rule (even if the physician had intended 
the quantities by measure) could pessibly 
do any harm. 

Mr. Coulson, of Buffalo, offered the 
following: 

Resolved, that we as a body favor the 
use of the metric system, and that it be 
placed on the minutes of this meeting that 
such is the sense of this Association. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to 
the President for his instructive lecture on 
the metric system, and was adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned to 3 P.M. 

Fourts Session.—The Association was 
called to order at 4.30 P.M. (This delay 
was caused by the absence of nearly all the 
members, they having visited the State 
Lunatic Asylum at the invitation of Dr. J. 
P. Gray.) 

Mr. E. G. Bissell, of Watertown, read 
avery interesting paper on Syrup of Ipe- 
cac, noting some deviations in its prepara- 
tion which he considered advantageous. 

The subject was discussed by several 
members, after which it was referred to 
the Executive Committee for publication. 

The Chair announced the following ap- 
pointments: 


Committee on Trade Interests.—A. J. 
Julves, Jr., Binghamton; J. P. Diehl, 
Buffalo; J. G. Bissell, Rome. 

Committee on Pharmacy and Queries.— 
L. Sautter, Albany; W. P. De Forest, 
Brooklyn; F. Hamilton, Syracuse. 

Mr. L. E. Nicot, of Brooklyn, moved 
“That the Executive Committee be author- 
ized to audit any expenses that were neces- 
sarily incurred by the persons having in 
charge the preliminaries appertaining 
the formation of this Association.” The 
motion was adopted. 

Mr. Nicot also offered a resolution, 
which was an expression by this Associ- 
ation of sympathy in favor of a bill re- 
quiring those who shall hereafter engage 
in the drug business in Brooklyn to pos- 
sess proper qualifications. This bill has 
passed both houses of the Legislature and 
awaits the Governor’s signature. The re- 
solution was adopted. 

Mr. J.8. Rieffenstahl, of Buffalo, offered 
the following: 

Resolved, that a committee of five be 


appointed by the Chair to draft an act to 
be submitted to the Legislature of this 


June, 1879.] 


State for the regulation of the business of 
druggists and dispensing pharmacists in 
this State, to secure a better protection of 
the life and health of the people. This 
committee shall report at our next annual 
meeting. . 

The resolution was adopted, and the 
Chair subsequently named the following 
committee: J. S. Rieffenstahl, Buffalo; 
| B.F. Ray, Utica; H. B. Napier, Owego; 
| @.M. Baker, Greenpoint; W. L. Brown, 
| Syracuse. 
| The committee on exhibits reported the 

kind and character of exhibits, and sug- 
gested a-vote of thanks to the exhibitors, 
which report was adopted. 


A vote of thanks to the press of Utica 
for their full and impartial reports of the 
proceedings was adopted. 

The Committee on Queries made a sug- 
gestion that, ‘‘ If any member of the Asso- 
ciation has a query he wants to have 
answered, he will forward the same to 
Louis Sautter, of Albany, who will en- 
deavor to secure a response to the same. 

The Executive Committee reported that 
in regard to place of next annual meeting 
they had determined to name two cities 
and Jeave it to the Association to decide. 
They therefore named Syracuse and New 
York. The report was received and dis- 
cussed, and by subsequent vote, the asso- 
ciation selected Syracuse as the place for 
the next annual meeting. 


Mr. F. L. Norton, of Delhi, moved that 
the President shall name the hour of meet- 
ing in the notices sent to the members by 
the Secretary. 


| The President then said that, there 

| being no further business to offer at this 
time, we were ready to adjourn, but before 
entertaining such a motion, he wished to 
thank the members (present and absent) 
for the cordial support and service in in- 
augurating so successfully the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association. He 
had not at any time entertained a doubt 
of its success, but was more than gratified 
at the harmony and excellent spirit which 
had pervaded the entire meeting. He, 
trusted that, when we should meet a year 
hence, it would be with greatly increased 
numbers not only, but with increased zeal 
in the objects of our Association. 

The motion to adjourn was 

adopted. 


1 


then 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE, 


Albany—H. B. Clement, H. B. Cush- 
man, C. H. Gaus, A. B. Huested, M.D., 
G. Michaelis, L. Sautter, J. De P. Towns- 
end. Amsterdam—J. B. Robertson. 
Arcade—A. B. Bishop. Binghamiton—D. 
J. H. Chubbuck, A. J. Julves, Jr.. Brock- 
port—J. A. Tozier. Brooklyn—G. M. 
Baker, C H. Chumar, W. P. De Forest, 
C. L. Finch, B. V. B. Livingston, L. E. 
Nicot, L. J. Schlessinger.  Bujfalo—M. 
Clausius, W. Coulsen, J. P. Diehl, C. M. 
Lyman, J. Rieffenstahl. Catskill, W. L. 
DuBois. Clinton—J.F. Watson. Coopers- 
town—-S. Shumway. Cornwall--P.P. Hazen. 
Dansville—G. Bastian. Delhi—F. L. Nor- 
ton. Deposit—C. K. Brown. Hlmira—C. W. 
Holmes. Fonda—M. McIntyre. Fredonia 
—O.D. Baldwin. Gloversville—J. A. Miller. 
Hannibal—W. J. Brewster. Ilion—J. P. 
Ogden. Middletown—W. H. Rogers. Mo- 
hawk—k. Fox, M.D. New Berlin—J. H. 
Dykes. New York—S. H. Ambler, P. W. 
Bedford, F. A. Castle, M.D., D. Dick, R. 
W. Gardner, F. F. Knapp, T. J. Mac- 
mahan, E. McIntyre, G. 8S. Page, G. J. 
Seabury. Niagara—H. E. Griffith. Oswego 
—C. H. Butler. Owego—H. B. Napier. 
Palmyra—J. H. Cool. Poughkeepsie—H. 


A. Bourne. Port Byron—R. H. Hoff. 
| Pulaski—G. W. Fuiler. Red Creek—F. E. 
[ Campbell. Richfield Springs—W.A. Smith. 
Rochester—W. H. Battelle, E. H. Davis, 
C. H. Haskin, A. H. Still. Rome—J. G. 
Bissell, A. J. Broughton. Smyrna—k. C. 
Billings. Suspension Bridge—E. Rommel. 
| Syracuse—W. L. Brown, F. W. Dalton, F. 
f Hamilton. Twrin—R. U. Evans. Utica— 
| G. D. Ballard, J. VY. Bissikummer, W. 
Blaikie, M. C. Comstock, C. Dunning, T. 
M. Glatt, G. C. Hodges, W. Howarth, Jr., 
| J. D. Kellner, J. B. Knoolson, F. Lenggen- 
hager, D. C. Packard, B. F. Ray, W. 
|  Sawens. Wappinger’s Falls—J. 8. Roy. 
Waterville—K. G. Bissell. 
H. Broughton. 


This list is not complete, but contains all 
who registered their names on the roll. 
Those whose names do not appear will 


please notify the Secretary, C. H. Gaus, 
Albany, N. ¥, ui 


Whitehall—C. 


Water Closet Conveniences. 
Ir may be looked upon as one of the 


peculiar marks of refined civilization, when | 
| people and families carefully prepare for | 
themselves such comforts as are noticed in | 


the title of this article. In most instances 
the common misery and indecency that 
prevail in couutry places and homes can 
be avoided. It is only a question of will 
or inclination to make suitable provision 
for modest retirement. 'The expense need 
not be great—indeed it cannot. No parlor 
decorations are required; but a room large, 
light, and with a window and a door that 
will close and keep out rain, snow, and 
rough winds, with deodorants to remove 
foul smells; is what is mainly required 
to satisfy the demands of necessity. If it 
can be assigned a room within doors, as it 
usually can, so much the better; but it 
may always be made, at least, an outside 
appendage to the dwelling, near to a back 
door, or a convenient private spot that will 
avoid exposure to weather and observation. 
This need not be a nuisance about the 
house. It ought to be a luxury. It is 
worth far more than fine furniture in the 
parlor, and costs less. 

A long paper published in the Sanitarian 
was read lately in Boston, by Dr. Horatio 
R. SroreR, before the Gynecological So- 
ciety, which discusses at length the prin- 
ciples of sanitation. We take from it a 
passage quoted from Col. Waring, of 
Newport, relating to the question of priv- 
ies. He is good authority, as he has toa 
great extent made this subject a matter of 
special study. He says : 

“There can be little question that the 
prevailing female complaints are often in- 
duced, and always intensified, by disorders 
of the digestive organs, and the oppression 
in the lower regions that neglect in this 
matter causes. Admitting the justness of 
this view, let us see what chance a woman 
living in the country has to escape the 
direst evils that delicate health has in store 
forits victims. The privy stands, perhaps, 
at the bottom of the garden, fifty yards 
from the house, approached by a walk bor- 
dered by long grass, which is always wet 
except during the sunny part of the day, 
overhung by shrubbery and vines, which 
are often dripping with wet, and exposed 
frequently to the public gaze. In winter, 
snowdrifts block the way, and during rain 
there is no shelter from any side. The out- 
house itself is fearfully cold, if not drifted 
half full with snow or flooded with rain. 
A woman who is comfortably housed dur- 
ing stormy weather will, if it is possible, 
postpone for days together the dreadful 
necessity for exposure that such circum- 
stances require. If the walk is exposed to 
a neighboring workshop window, the visit 
will probably be put off until dusk. In 
either case no amount of reasoning will 
convince a woman that it is her duty, for 
the sake of preventing troubles of which 
she is yet ignorant, to expose herself to the 
danger, the discomfort, and the annoyance 
that irregularity under such circumstances 
implies. 

““T pass over now the barbarous foulness 
and the stifling odor of the privy-vault. It 
is only as an unavoidable evil that these 
have been tolerated; but I cannot too 
strongly urge attention to the point taken 
above, and insist on the fact that every con- 
sideration of humanity, and of the welfare 
not only of our own families, but of the 
whole community, demands a speedy re- 
form of this abuse. 

‘And this suggests a ‘woman’s right,’ 
whose acquisition is more vital to her 
health and happiness than any that the 
supposed-to-be-coveted suffrage promises 
her ; and she may, with just cause, insist 
that, however much she may be tyrannized 
over in the important matters of employ- 
ment and voting, mankind has no right to 
hold her longer in subjection to this prac- 
tical curse. It is hardly more important 
that she have a house to shelter her from 
the weather than that this incentive to a 
dangerous irregularity be removed. 

“Tt will hardly be believed by my more 
civilized readers that, over more than half 
of the older settled parts of the United 
States, even the every-way objectionable 
system that I have described is compara- 
tively unknown, and that the cornfield and 
the thicket are the only retreat provided, 
while the majority of farmers’ houses, even 
at the North, are most inadequately sup- 
plied. 

‘« In view of the foregoing facts, I make 
no apology for calling attention to this im- 
portant matter, believing that all will con- 
cede that, however much of elegance and 
comfort may surround them in the appoint- 
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ments of their homes, the mode of life of 
women is neither decent, civilized, nor 
safe, unless they are provided with the con- 
veniences that the water-closet and the 
earth-closet alone make possible.” 

To the above nothing need be added, un- 
less it be to say that the most perfect 


| closets in this country ordinarily still lack 


one great source of safety and comfort that 
is provided in most households, even of 
the poorer class, in continental Europe. A 
simple ring of some non-conducting sub- 
stance, as plaited straw for instance, hangs 
above the seat. It is used and again sus- 
pended, thus being kept dry, well ventila- 
ted and clean. Its material may be of 
carpeting, of flannel, of padded silk, etc., 
as may be preferred, the only requisite be- 
ing that it prevent the chill of the cold and 
often damp wood, which has in many in- 
stances occasioned to feeble, and even to 
robust persons, the commencement of an 
illness that has resulted in death. 
————e--o—_——_—_——_ 
How Chinese Rice Paper is Made. 


Everypopy is familiar with those bril- 
liant, quaint pictures of insects, birds, and 
flowers, painted upon a thick, soft translu- 
cent material we have always called ‘‘ rice 
paper.” This is not made of rice. It is 
the thin slices of the pith of a plant or tree 
of the Aralia family—the Jatsia papy- 
rifera of modern botanists. The tree grows 
about twenty feet high, and its pith is an 
extensive article of commerce in China; 
for it is used in the manufacture of many 
articles, especially toys and _ artificial 
flowers. The cylinders of pith exposed on 
removing the bark and woody fibre are 
rarely an inch and a half in diameter, and 
as the substance is delicate and tender rare 
skill and practice are required to cut the 
whole stick from circumference to centre 
into one continuous sheet. A long, thin, 
very sharp knife is used for this operation. 
The largest sheets that can be obtained in 
this way are about fifteen inches long by 
ten wide. As soon as the sheets are cut 
they are spread out, all little holes careful- 
ly mended with bits of mica, and then they 
are pressed under weights until dry. The 
refuse scraps, etc., go to make pillows; the 
ordinary sheets are dyed brilliantly and 
sold to the flower makers, while the largest 
sheets are destined for the foreign market 
after being carefully painted by skilful na- 
tive artists. There is no substance yet dis- 
covered that so well represents the delicate 
texture of the petals of flowers as this 
paper of pith, and it is exported to some 
extent by artificial flower manufacturers. 
The tree could no doubt be grown here, 
as our climate is much like that of China. 
One of the most interesting things to see 
in China is the daily flower fair in a certain 
street in Pekin. Stretching along the nar- 
row street for more than half a mile is a 
grand exposition of pith, paper, and silk 
flowers. Foreigners stand fascinated before 
the stands, watching the skill of the flower 
makers. Each one is provided with an as- 
sortment of pincers, some wire, a pot of 
glue, knives, and some with pith papers 
of many hues. In a short time, while his 
deft fingers move with bewildering rapid- 
ity, he will counterfeit the dahlia, aster, 
rose, or whatever real flower lies before 
him for a model. His skill in cutting leaf, 
calyx, and petals is equalled only by his 
marvellous eye for delicate differences of 
tint. Here the peddlers get their supplies 
forthe day. It is astonishing to see how 
fond the people are of those beautiful coun- 
terfeits of nature. The Chinese women 
wear no bonnets or hats, but do their hairjup 
in elaborate fashions and wear flowers in- 
stead. In some parts of the kingdom you 
may know if a woman be a maid, widow, 
or matron, by the color of the flowers she 
wears in her hair. The parasol, where the 
women wear no hats, isof course an indis- 
pensable article for any out-door excursion, 
and the whole family of parasols and um- 
brellas in China is a marvel. They are ge- 
nerally made of silk or paper, and are often 
chefs-d wuvre of art.—Transcript. 


Zinc Labels for Orchard and Garden. 


AmonG the most permanent labels are 
those made of sheet zinc, as this metal, 
after its surface becomes well oxidized by 
the action of the air, is covered with a 
film of colorless oxide which prevents any 
further change. The Revue Horticole re 
cently gave the formulas of the various 
inks that have been proposed for writing 
on the zine labels. It gives seven of 
them, all of which, save one, consist of a 
soluble salt of copper, some of them 
having lampblack added, in order that 
the writing may be visible at once. In 
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writing on zinc with a solution of some 
copper salt, decomposition at once takes 
place, and the black oxide of copper is 
deposited upon the zinc as a black film, 
which adheres with great firmness and is 
very durable. After enumerating the vari 
ous inks of which copper forms a part, 
the editor gives preference to a simple 
strong solution of sulphate of copper 
(‘blue vitriol”), without other addition. 
Our friend, Dr. Seidhoff, made the same 
discovery many years ago, and it was 
published at the time in our pages. All 
one need do is to put some bits of blue 
vitriol into a bottle, add a little water, 
and so long as any of the vitriol remains 
undissolved, the solution will be saturated 
—that is,as strong as can be. This, if 
used with a quill pen upon clean zinc, 
will give at once very black writing. The 
ink which the Revue prefers to any of 
those containing copper, is made of one 
part of chloride of platinum in 50 parts 
of water. This is used in the same man- 
ner as the other, and gives at once a writ- 
ing of the most intense black, and inde- 
structible. In writing with any of these 
metallic inks, the surface of the zine label 
should be made perfectly clean. This may 
be done by scouring the surface to be 
written upon with very fine sand, or bet- 
ter, powdered pumice stone, and muriatic 
acid so diluted with water as to have a 
very sharp, sour taste. <A bit of rag isto be 
wetted with this, and touched to the sand 
or powdered pumice; one side of the 
zinc label is to be rubbed until bright, 
when it is to be washed and dropped into 
a vessel of water, where it may remain 
until written upon. Before writing, re- 
move the labels and make them thoroughly 
dry. This isa method of labelling much 
in use abroad, and more or less in this 
country. Several years ago, our venerable 
friend, Col. Marshall P. Wilder, made 
known a method of using zinc labels, which 
is not the least in importance among his 
many services to horticulture. Itis simply 
to write upon a bright zine surface with 
common lead-pencil. The zinc oxidizes 
and fixes the indestructible plumbago, and 
this protects the written surface, so that 
while the rest of the label may slowly wear 
away by the action of the elements, the 
portion protected by the writing remains 
unchanged, and even more legible with 
age. This label has every superiority over 
those written with the inks above described, 
save one—it is not so distinct at first ; but 
if carefully written, it can be read without 
difficulty, and is quite indelible, as shown 
by the test of over 20 years. Labels may 
be made of any desirable shape, and hung 
by means of a copper wire passed through 
a hole at one end ; or they may be cut long 
wedgeshaped, with a very long, tapering 
portion, which is to be coiled around a 
twig, but not closety.—American Agricul- 
turisi. 


eee 


French Doctors. 


A WRITER in the London Daily Neves 
has lately given an interesting notice of 
French doctors. To be a doctor in France 
signifies something more than to have the 
privilege of healing the sick, for medical 
men have of late years become very push- 
ing candidates for political honors. There 
are thirty-eight of them in the Lower 
House, and about a dozen in the Senate. 
They also muster thick in the councils- 
general, and are more numerous still in the 
municipal councils, where they almost 
balance the legal element. The writer de- 
clares that France has more doctors than 
any other country, the constant overcrowd 
ing of the profession driving many physi- 
cians into politics. Some physicians pursue 
politics deliberately; others almost imper- 
ceptibly glide into political life by acquir- 
ing influence as country doctors. It is not 
the best physician who always gets most 
easily elected; some doctors are too useful 
in their professional capacity to allow 
themselves to sink into politics. While 
those who steadily hold on their course as 
medical practitioners enjoy many of the 
comforts and pleasures of this life, they 
have their full share of disappointments 
and annoyances. French patients are not 
more gratefulthan English. Asin England, 
‘‘there exists a crooked opinion among 
the French peasantry and working classes 
that a physician should regard himself as 
a philanthropist, and pay his butcher's 
bill with the mere thanks of his patient; 
and at the end of the year he is treated as 
an extortioner, because he has charged a 
sum which will barely pay for the wear 
and tear of his horse and gig.” How 
American ! 
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Various Kinds of Milk. 

UNDER this heading, the Sctentifie Far- 
mer (Boston) publishes an interesting arti- 
cle from which we present some extracts. 
The part relating to the product of the or- 
dinary cow is omitted, as already suffi- 
ciently discussed in former numbers of 
Tue Drueaists Crrcutar. The milk af- 
forded by some of the mammalia mention- 
ed below is not so frequently met with, but 
in several instances is used by invalids. 

Goats.—The milk of the goat is white, 
of a faintly sweetish taste and peculiar 
odor, very disagreeable to some, and which 
is said to be more intense in the milk from 
a dark colored animal. In some cases, 
however, scarcely any peculiarity can be 
recognized as being different from cows’ 
milk, as we have been credibly informed. 
The cheese produced from it has a strong 
flavor, not ungrateful to those who are ac- 
customed to it. Goats’ milk is produced 
in all parts where the goat is reared, and 
largely in the Levant, Italy, Spain, ete. 
Of late, it is quite extensively used by the 
poorer and foreign population of portions 
of the eastern range of States, as in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, etc. The Sassenage 
cheese, in high request abroad, is made 
from the mixed milk of the cow, sheep, 
and goat. The common goat is said to 
yield from one to two quarts a day for six 
months. The Malta milking goat is said 
by Davis to yield about a gallon a day. 
According to Diehl, most goats furnish 
from two to three quarts a day, if well fed 
and milked three times daily. General 
Goe of Pennsylvania reports an Assyrian 
goat in his possession as giving a gallon a 
day in the flush. There is much varia- 
tion in the milking properties of the 
breeds, and Diehl ranks them in this re- 
spect in the following order: Maltese, As- 
Syrian, Syrian, Scinde, Spanish, and 
Welsh goats. 

According to Payen, goats’ milk con- 
tains in one hundred parts, 85°50 of water, 
4-08 of fat, 4°52 of caseine, and 5°86 of 
milk sugar. 

Hwe.—The milk of the ewe is thickish, 
white, of a peculiar oiliness, and of an 
agreeable odor and taste. It yields much 
cream. ‘This milk furnishes a considerable 
quantity of cheese for export from the re- 
gion of the Pyrenees, and as well from 
some sections of France. The celebrated 

toquefort cheese is made of pure ewes’ 
milk, or of ewe and goat milk mixed. 
Ewes, as milked in the North of England 
in 1880, furnished from a pint to a pint 
and three quarters, and some a quart a 
day. In Iceland the ewes are regularly 
milked. The ewes of the fat-tailed stieep 
of Asia are said to excel in milk yield any 
other known variety. The butter from 
ewes’ milk is fluid. 

Upon analysis, Voelcker found ewes’ 
milk to contain, on an average, 79°90 of 
water, 2°83 of fat, 8°56 of caseine, and 6°42 
of sugar. 

Camel.—The Arabian camel yields a 
milk serous and nauseous in taste to the 
stranger, but to the Arab it proves a re- 
source beyond all price, says Low. The 
milk of the Bactrian camel is sometimes 


used by the Eastern natives to produce by’ 


fermentation an inebriating liquor. An 
analysis by Dragendorff gave water 86°94 ; 
fat, 2°90 ; sugar, 5°78; caseine, 3°67 ; salts, 
0°66. The specific gravity was 1035. 

Reindeer.—In the North, within the 
Arctic Circle, the Laplanders have domes- 
ticated the reindeer, from which they de- 
rive milk and prepare butter and cheese. 
In the season of their dreary winter, the 
milk is frozen as drawn from the doe, and 
is thus kept until ready for consumption. 
The animals are not easily milked, and 
yield but a small quantity, as would be ex- 
pected from their small size; about as 
much as the goat, says Low, and rich in 
caseine matter. Bayard Taylor says that 
the milk is rich and nourishing, but less 
agreeable to the taste than that from the 
cow. The cheese made from it is strong, 
and not very palatable. 

Mare.—The milk of the mare is used 
only in those boundless plains of Central 
Asia where the horse can be reared in 
numerous herds. It is white, tolerably 
thick, and yields but little cream. It is 
largely used for the preparation of kou- 
miss, an intoxicating beverage. 

According to Cameron, mares’ milk con- 
tains on an average of fourteen analyses, 
90°31 of water, 1-05 of fat, 1:95 of caseine, 
and 6:28 of sugar. 

Ass.—The milk of the ass, on account of 
its digestibility, is recommended by Euro- 
pean physicians, and can be procured in 


many places abroad. It is of a white 
color, sweeter than cows’ milk, and very 
readily becomes acid upon standing, easily 
taking on a vinous fermentation. It is 
sweet and wholesome, has a strong resem- 
blance to the milk of the woman, and 
yields but a small quantity of cream, which 
by long agitation may be made into a soft, 
white, and tasteless butter, which, accord- 
ing to Thomson, readily mixes with the 
butter-milk. The caseous matter also 
separates less readily than does that of 
cows’ milk. The ass, so Fennel says, only 
yields milk in the presence of the foal. 

Cameron found in asses’ milk 89:02 of 
water, 1°85 of fat, 5°05 of sugar, and 3°56 
of caseine. 

Sow.—In China, we are told, the sows 
are often regularly milked. The milk of 
the sow is thickish and stringy, the taste 
cool and rich, but not sweet. In European 
experience, it is not readily obtained. 

Cameron gives the following composi- 
tion of sows’ milk: water, 8180; fat, 6-00; 
sugar, 6°07; and caseine, 5°30. 

Woman.—Human milk is in general of 
a more bluish-white color than that of the 
cow, and possesses a sweeter taste. It 
yields cream on standing, which churns 
with much difficulty, and furnishes a pale, 
soft, oily butter. In China, it is said, hu- 
man milk is sold for the nourishment of 
the aged. 

Vernois and Becquerel found human 
milk to contain on an average of eighty- 
nine analyses, 88°90 of water, 2°66 of fat, 
3°92 of caseine, and 4°36 of sugar. All the 
subjects were white women. Of twelve 
analyses of the milk of colored women, 
Mott gives the following average composi- 
tion : water, 86°34; fat, 4°03; caseine, 
3°32 ; and sugar, 5°71. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Llama yields a milk almost identical 
in composition with that of the cow, but 
of course much less in quantity. Analysis 
has shown 3°15 per cent of fat. The milk 
of the ditch is somewhat thick, and on 
heating it becomes much thicker, even if 
it does not perfectly coagulate. The ana- 
lyses indicate considerable variation. 

The milk of the porpoise has been ex- 
amined by Dr. Bird. It was found to 
contain 23 per cent. of oily matter. The 
milk of the whale is probably also very 
rich. One caught near Berkeley, England, 
with its young one, furnished milk which 
was tasted, and was compared in taste to 
cows’ milk to which cream had been added. 

To serve for comparison, we add here 
the average composition of cows’ milk. It 
is as follows: water, 87°30; fat, 3:00; ca- 
seine, 4°82 ; and sugar, 4:39. 

ee 
Beer in Britain. 


ComPLAInts of the adulteration of ale 
or beer in Great Britain steadily increase, 
although the English newspapers aver 
that this is never done in any large brewery 
of respectable character. Respectable is a 
word so very widely used and abused in 
the United Kingdom that its meaning is 
very indefinite, and its application far 
from assuring. The principal or legitimate 
constituents of the various kinds of beer 
are water, alcohol, sugar, gum, gluten, 
and the bitter extract of hops, the amount 
of alcohol ranging from 1 to 10 per cent., 
according to quality of the beverage. But 
as it is believed to be more profitable, pe- 
cuniarily, to debase beer than to manufac- 
ture it pure, caramel (burned sugar) is 
added for color; coceulus indicus for in- 
toxicating effect, which is mistaken for 
strength; quassia for bitterness, as a sub- 
stitute for hops; Cayenne pepper and 
grains of paradise for pungency; coriander 
and caraway seeds for flavor; licorice, 
molasses, or honey for consistence, and 
often green srt (sulphate of iron) or 
alum and common salt for effervescence. 
Adulteration has increased there greatly 
within a few years, and some Englishmen 
claiming authority have said that not one 
gallon in twenty now made in Britain is 
free from vitiation. The quantity of beer 
manufactured in Britain and Ireland in 
1874 was estimated at 29,364,3431¢ barrels, 
or 1,057,116,366 gallons, of which by far 
the greater part, 52,518,830 bushels of 
malt, representing 942,238,840 gallons, were 
produced—drugs and all—in England.— 
NV. Y. Times. 

——— +o —____ 
Bread. 


F. 8. B. Francors Dr Cuaumonrt, M.D., 
Professor of Military Hygiene in the Eng- 
lish Army Medical School, has recently 
given the results of some investigations he 
has been making with regard to the weight 


and nutritive value of bread. One fact 
which he states might have been antici- 
pated, namely, that the amount of crust 
has a good deal to do with the loss of 
moisture while cooling and subsequently. 
When several loaves are baked in one mass, 
an inside loaf, with crust only on top and 
bottom, loses about three per cent. in cool- 
ing; one with four sides crust loses two per 
cent.; and one baked singly, with six sides 
crust, only about three-quarters of one per 
cent. The loss by drying afterward is pro- 
portionally more rapid in the loaf with less 
crust; so that this becomes unpalatably dry 
much sooner than the loaf well walled in 
with crust. The amount of solid matter 
in crust is about 90 per cent., in the crumb 
only about 63 per cent. In bread of first- 
rate quality the crust should form 30 per 
cent. of the whole weight, but often it is 
little more than half as much. For army 
use, or wherever bread is to be kept for 
some time and transported for considerable 
distances, it is important that it be tho- 
roughly baked. The amount of acidity in 
bread —a point of some interest, which has 
never before been definitely determined— 
has been investigated by Dr. De Chaumont. 
Taking a known quantity of bread, he di- 
gested it in a certain amount of water, and 
then treated it with standard alkaline so- 
lution. This process showed an amount of 
acidity equal to 4:06 grains of crystallized 
oxalic acid, or 3°85 grains of glacial acetic 
acid, foreach pound of (fresh) bread—an 
estimate of acidity which may be provi- 
sionally adopted as the standard propor- 
tion.—Sanitarian. 


2-0 
Convalescence. 


THE appetite of the convalescent is fitful 
and capricious; yet his friends insist upon 
stuffing him at all sorts of odd hours, as if 
he were destined to fill a tureen de fote gras. 
Between breakfast and luncheon he must 
swallow some raw meat juice and a glass 
of wine; at three P.M. he must take some 
strong jelly; between dinner and bedtime 
he has to face beef tea, and during the 
night watches he is dosed with Liebig’s 
extractum carnis. 
ness soon follows, which has to be relieved 
by cooling but unpleasant medicines. The 
doctor tells him that he never intended him 
to be overfed in such a manner, and reads 
him a long lecture on the incapability of 
the stomach to respond to too frequent 
calls upon its energies. In place of being 
over-gorged he is now over-tonicked, until 
a buzzing in the head and sudden deafness 
demand rest for the system from medical 
pick-me-ups. There is yet one more tor- 
ture in store forhim. He is sent abroad. 
According to the time of the year, a Ger- 
man watering-place, or an Anglicized town 
in the south of France, is selected as the 
scene of his banishment. The necessary 
arrangements before leaving home harass 
him beyond measure. Even were he in 
good health they would prove a consi- 
derable burden. Worried out by these 
preliminary worries, he starts upon a long 
and tiring journey, reaching his destina- 
tion more dead than alive. To be treated 
like a child by his courier humiliates and 
annoys him; yet he is perfectly helpless 
inhis hands. Likely enough, wet weather 
or the mistral hails his arrival. Sad, in- 
deed, is then his lot. Confined to the 
house, as he lies all day in his one sitting- 
room, he wishes himself back in his com- 
fortable English home, with his choice of 
rooms and domestic interests.—Saturday 
Review. 


———_-e—______ 
Opium for Smoking. 


A NEw industry, but one not likely to 
receive encouragement, has sprung up in 
this country lately. It is the preparation of 
opium for smoking. One factory of the 
kind is in operation in New Jersey, and 
two or more in San Francisco. Govern- 
ment officials suspect that the custom laws 
are being evaded by the men engaged in 
this business, as they use gum opium of a 
very low grade, the importation of which 
is forbidden by law. The import duty on 
opium prepared for smoking is $6 per 
pound, and on the crude article, which 
must contain not less than nine per cent. 
of morphine, $1 per pound. If these 
factories are permitted to go on in their 
work, it is estimated that the government 
would be deprived of a revenue of at least 
$300,000 per year. Among the remedies 
proposed are, to lay a tax of $3 per pound 
on all opium prepared for smoking in the 
United States; that each box of i passing 
through the custom house shall receive a 
custom stamp, as in the case of each box 


An attack of bilious” 


of imported cigars, and that the duty on 
the crude gum be increased to $2 or $3 
per pound.—Amer. Jour. of Industry. 


——_-e—_____ 
A Nurse as a Cook. 


Ir would be difficult to say to what ex- 
tent convalescence is retarded and life jeo- 
pardized, or even lost, from the vile cook- 
ery prevailing in hospitals. The material 
is mostly good, but it is almost invariably 
maltreated and ruined in the process of 
cooking. I well remember inquiring of a 
hospital patient whether he had eaten 
boiled or roast mutton for dinner. ‘‘ Well, 
really, sir,” he replied, ‘‘Ican’t tell you 
whether it were roast or boiled, it appeared 
to be a little of both ; anyway, there wasn’t 
much taste in it.” With such cookery is 
it surprising that the physician finds he is 
not able to sustain his patients without 
stimulants ? And being familiarized with 
all this, is it surprising that a young nurse 
should come to look upon the preparation 
of an invalid’s food asa matter of second- 
ary importance, provided he have the ma- 
terial which is ordered? It is true that 
what is termed “ invalid cookery ” is some- 
times taught in training institutions. It 
consists only—so far as I have been able 
to ascertain—in learning indifferently well 
how to make egg flip and milk pudding. 
The first experience of a nurse should surely 
be in the kitchen, and thence she should 
not be allowed to depart until she has 
thoroughly mastered the elements practi- 
cally ; for though it may not be part of her 
duties to prepare the food of her patients, 
yet she should be able not merely to dis- 
cern when food is well cooked, but be able 
to point out the nature of the fault when 
it is ill cooked.—Frazer’s Magazine. 

ote 
Bad Temper and Insanity. 


Says the Popular Science Monthly :— 
‘« Passionate people—the hasty kind—who 
flare up in a blaze, like fire to tow or acoal 
to powder, without taking time to inquire 
whether there is any ground for such a 
pyrotechnic display, and then get more 
furious when they find out there was no 
cause for their fiery feats, may learn a 
useful as well as a serious lesson from an 
item in Dr. Blanchard’s report of the 
King’s County Lunatic Asylum, that 
‘three men and three women became in- 
sane by uncontrollable temper.’ 

“We all feel a sympathy for one who 
has become demented from loss of kindred, 
from disappointment, and from a hard lot 
in life; but we can have no such feeling 
for quarrelsome, ill-natured, fretful, fault- 
finding, complaining, grumbling creatures, 
the greater part of whose everyday life 
tends to make those whose calamity it is 
to be bound to them as miserable as them- 
selves. Bad temper is a crime, and like 
other crimes, is ordained in the course of 
nature to meet, sooner or later, its merited 
reward. Other vile passions may have 
some points of extenuation, the pleasure, 
for example, which may attend their indul- 
gence, but ill-nature—that is, a fretful, 
fault-finding spirit, in its origin, action, and 
end, has no extenuating quality; and, in 
the application of the old principle, ‘with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again,’ will find a most pitiable end. 
Therefore, with all the power that has been 
given you, strive, and strive for life, to 
mortify this deed of the flesh. Watch 
hourly, watch every moment against the 
indulgence of a hasty temper, as being 
offensive to yourself and contemptible in 
the eyes of your fellow man—contemptible, 
because for the person who possesses it, 
and knows it, yet indulges in it, and makes 
no effective efforts to restrain it, no human 
being can have any abiding attachment or 
respect, founded as it is in low morals, or 
low intellect, or both.” 


i ae 
One Way to Kill Moths. 


Nor long ago large a hotel was burned at 
Selma, Alabama, and during the burning a 
continuous swarm of moths from the cot- 
ton fields on the other side of the river, at- 
tracted by the light, poured into the 
flames. There were not thousands, but 
millions of them; and the volume did not 
diminish while the attraction lasted. Hun- 
dreds witnessed the scene, and all were 
surprised at the number of moths thus 
tempted to destruction. It is suggested 
that bright fires of brush or other waste 
material, during the season of moths, 
might be an effectual and economical 
means of getting rid of these pests, or 
their voracious and expensive offspring.— 
Sci. American. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


The Culture of the Lime Tree. 


Axutnouen the valuable anti-scorbutic 
properties of lime-juice have been well 
known for many years to Europeans, as 
shown by its almost universal use in our 
national and mercantile marine, its em- 
ployment, apart from mere flavoring pur- 
poses, in the production of cooling sum- 
mer beverages is of comparatively recent 
date, although in the warm luxuriant dis- 
tricts whence the fruit is obtained, the in- 
habitants have for generations been in the 
habit of preparing a delightfully refresh- 
ing drink by simply mixing the juice with 
a little water and sugar. The island of 
Montserrat, now so celebrated in connec- 
tion with the supply of pure lime-juice, is 
one of the most beautiful, as it is the most 
healthy, of the charming Antilles. It is 
about eight miles in length from north to 
south, by a breadth of five miles from east 
to west; is composed of a small cluster of 
volcanic mountain tops, rising out of the 
Caribbean Sea to the height of 3,000 feet, 
the summits being often concealed by 
floating clouds. Their steep sides are 
covered with virgin forest, abounding in 
graceful cabbage-palm—‘‘ the glory of the 
mountains”—exquisite tree-ferns and wild 
bananas, with their magnificent broad 
leaves. These high mountains seem to 
protect Montserrat from the hurricanes 
which desolate the neighboring islands, 
and the forests ensure a rainfall when those 
islands are suffering from still more dis- 
astrous drought. The slopes from the 
hills to the sea are covered with emerald 
cane-fields, or with the darker verdure of 
the lime-orchards. This island was dis- 
covered in 1493 by Columbus, who gave it 
the name of Montserrat, after the noted 
mountain of Montserrat in Catalonia. In 
1632 it was colonized by English settlers, 
‘who appear in the first instance to have 
been cultivators, each working his own 
little farm. Like the adjacent islands, it 
was long a bone of contention between the 
English and French; and even now some 
of the massive guns used in those contests 
may be found on the tops of the steepest 
ranges, partially concealed in the thick 
tropical vegetation. 

Originally, the staple product of the 
island was sugar, but various circum- 
stances led to the decline of what had be- 
come a most important industry, and at 
the time of the formation of Sturge’s Mont- 
serrat Company, in 1868, the whole of the 
northern portion of the island had gone 
out of cultivation, and the annual export 
ef sugar was reduced to about 950 hogs- 
heads, whilst the white population had 
declined to 240 persons. Since then the 
sugar cultivation has gradually increased, 
and an annual export of 2,500 barrels has 
been reached. 

The first lime-tree orchards were planted 
in 1852 by Mr. Burke, an enterprising 
planter then living in the island, but the 
speculation was at first by no means pro- 
fitable, lime-tree cultivation being a kind 
of enterprise which involves a large outlay 
of capital, that remains for a number of 
years unproductive, and even then is only 
remunerative on a large scale, although 
the low rate of wages and extent of un- 
cultivated land and a salubrious climate, 
render the island of Montserrat particularly 
suitable for the purpose. The reasons 
which induced the Sturge family to assist 
in developing lime-tree cultivation in the 
island are well known, and all who take an 
interest in the cause of humanity and so- 
cial progress will rejoice to learn that the 
seed thus sown is yielding the promise of 
a rich harvest. The plantations of the 
Montserrat Company already cover more 
than 600 acres, and contain 120,000 trees, 
These are generally planted fifteen feet 
apart, and the high road passes through 
them for a distance of more than two miles; 
no more beautiful sight can be seen than 
these orchards, when the trees are laden 
with their bright fruit, and at the same 
time the air is pervaded by the luscious 
fragrance of the blossom. The fruit 
is gathered by the negro women, and 
they carry it down in baskets on their 
heads. The propensity of these people 
for ‘‘heading” things is quite amus- 
ing. Many of them will carry a hundred- 
weight of ripe limes in that way for a 
mile, while on the other hand, if it is only 
a beer bottle that they have to carry with 
them, the top of the head is the place for 
it. It is said that when wheelbarrows 
were first supplied to them for earthwork, 
they filled them, but only to carry them on 
their heads; and it is certain that in 
Jamaica they pick the coffee-berry into 
baskets held there, which seems to us a 


most cumbersome proceeding. This habit 
gives the negro women a singularly erect 
carriage, and the race represents, as 
Kingsley remarks, a striking contrast in 
physique to the inhabitants of our English 
towns. The Montserrat negroes, most of 
them, own land, and eattle or sheep. 
They cultivate the sugar-cane and ground- 
vegetables on their own account, so that 
their position is far more independent than 
that of the European peasantry. They are 
a light-hearted, good-tempered race; so 
accustomed to work in gangs that it is 
almost impossible to get them to do any- 
thing alone. 

The lime-tree (Citrus Wmetta) is a mem- 
ber of the orange tribe, which grows wild 
in many tropical countries, but does not 
flourish even so far north as the Azores. 
It isa thorny, bushy, evergreen tree, with 
handsome dark green leaves. These are 


.so fragrant that they are universally used 


in the West Indies to perfume the water in 
the finger-glasses at dessert. The small 
white flowers resemble orange-blossom, 
and the scent is equally delicious. The 
lime flourishes best in light soil, near the 
sea, and comes into full bearing about 
seven years from the planting of the seed. 
The lime harvest is heaviest from Sep- 
tember to January, but the Montserrat 
plantations yield a considerable return all 
the year round. The trees require regular 
pruning, and to be freed from the mistle- 
toe, dodder, and other mischievous para- 
sites; so that their cultivation during the 
years that elapse before they come into 
bearing involves a very considerable out- 
lay. The fruit is carried down to two 
central manufactories, where it is sliced 
by water-power, and afterwards squeezed 
until all the juice has been expressed. 
The juice from the choice fruit is promptly 
headed up in casks, so that it may not be 
exposed to the air; that of the inferior 
fruit is boiled down for the citric-acid 
makers.—Jour. of Applied Science. 


———_¢- oe —____. 


State Aid to Tree Planting. 
Some of the far Western States, says the 


American Agriculturist, the broad prairie 


portions of which are quite treeless, a few 
years ago passed laws for the encourage- 
ment of tree-planting ; but it is quite. a re- 
cent thing for the older States to legislate 
in favor of forestry. In this some of the 
New England States have taken the lead, 
and have wisely set about repairing the 
loss of forest growth, while yet there re- 
main some wooden tracts that have not 
fallen before the wicked waste that has 
laid bare so much land which can never 
be used for any other purpose than for 
growing trees. Knowing that Prof. C. 8. 

argent, Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, of Harvard University, had been 
active in presenting the subject to the 
Legislature of at least one State, we re- 
quested him to give us the leading features 
of the laws relating to tree-planting as they 
now stand in the New England States. 
Prof. §. kindly furnishes the following to 
the American Agriculturist : 


‘«Tt should be more generally understood, 
that already in three of the New England 
States, laws have been passed to encourage 
the planting of forest trees. In 1877, Con- 
necticut passed a law exempting from all 
taxation any land, not exceeding in value 
$15 an acre, if planted with at least 1,200 
trees to the acre of any of the following : 
chestnut, locust, hickory, ash, catalpa, 
white oak, sugar-maple, European larch, 
white pine, or spruce ; the exemption to 
take effect when the trees have reached an 
average of six feet in height, and to con- 
tinue for a period of ten years. In 1878, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island both pass- 
ed similar laws. That of Massachusetts 
requires the planting of 2,000 trees to the 
acre, and does not include catalpa, locust, 
or spruce. Rhode Island legislators take 
a still broader view of the importance of 
forest-growing. They add ailanthus, and 
all kinds of pines, to the Massachusetts 
list ; allow land worth as much as $205 an 
acre to become exempt; advance the 
period when such exemption goes into 
effect by requiring the trees to average 
only four feet in height instead of six, and 
prolong the period of such exemption to 
fifteen years. It does not seem possible to 
suggest any general jegislation on this sub- 
ject which could meet the varied condi- 
tions and requirements of the whole coun- 
try, but the passage by other State Legis- 
latures of special laws framed to meet the 
needs of each State is important, and should 
interest all to whom the future of Ameri- 
can forests is a subject of concern. 


The Ailanthus Tree as Fuel. 


THE specific gravity of wood is a fair in- 
dication of its value for fuel (and to some 
extent for other uses also). Several samples 
of ailanthus wood from trees grown in 
New England being tested, the average 
specific gravity was found to be*614. This 
is lower than that of hickory, San Domingo 
mahogany, and white oak, and much above 
black walnut, Honduras mahogany, canoe- 
birch, and wild cherry, these being the 
woods commonly employed for cabinet- 
making or as fuel. It is only seven per 
cent. lighter than white oak. while canoe- 
birch is fourteen per cent. lighter than ail- 
anthus. Our own experience agrees with 
that of Prof. Sargent, who finds it a pleas- 
ant and lasting fuel, burning without snap- 
ping, leaving a good bed of coals and very 
little ash. When we consider the rapid 
growth of this tree, the specific gravity of 
the wood and consequent value as fuel is 
something remarkable, This joined to the 
fact that such valuable fuel may be pro- 
duced onthe very poorest of soils, give the 
ailanthus a high rank among useful trees. 
One of the important uses suggested for 
the ailanthus, where no other tree can 
grow, is that of 


FIXING DRIFTING SANDS. 


Not only upon the sea-coast upon both 
sides of the Continent, but along the inland 
lakes and other localities, blowing sands 
are a great annoyance. Near Odessa, on 
the Black Sea, where experiments were 
made upon a large scale, the ailanthus was 
found to be by far the most serviceable tree 
for retaining these sands, and large tracts 
were planted with complete success. It will 
interest many living in such localities to 
know that the ailanthus will not only live, 
but really flourish in such sands, and that 
it will endure the sea air, and soon prepare 
the way for the planting of various other 


trees. 
—— 97 e- 


Gold Colored Bronzes. 


Brownish Gold Bronze.—This is made 
from fine clean iron filings by moistening 
repeatedly with a little water and exposing 
them to the air, then boiling several times 
and drying in the sun or onastove. It 
forms a deep rust-brown powder, which 
becomes more intensely red if some nitric 
acid is added in the last boiling. It is 
elutriated to separate any metallic par- 
ticles, and dried. By mixing this powder 
with imitation gold bronze, mosaic gold, 
copper bronze, and greenish bronze, separ- 
ately or together, the most varied and 
different shades of bronze color can be ob- 
tained. 

Gold-colored Copper Bronze-—A copper 
bronze with golden color is produced by 
boiling together an amalgam of one part 
zinc and twelve parts mercury, some hy- 
drochloric acid, a filtered solution of puri- 
fied tartar crystals, and copper bronze 
precipitated from the nitrate by means of 
iron, The copper bronze has a reddish 
golden color, if only boiled a short time, 
and a deep yellow or bright green yellow 
by longer boiling. Another golden copper 
bronze is obtained by boiling the copper 
bronze with a solution of one part gold in 
aqua regia, evaporated to dryness, dis- 
solved in eight parts water, the solution 
boiled, and one half part ignited magnesia 
added, then boiled until the yellow color 
disappears. The precipitate of oxide of 
gold and excess of magnesia is filtered 
out, placed ina flask, anda boiling solution 
of eight parts cyanide of potassium in 
water poured upon it. 

Aurate of soda can also be boiled with 
the copper powder. The gold salt, pre- 
pared as above described, is dissolved in 
130 parts of water, and 11 parts bicarbon- 
ate of soda added, and boiled ; then the 
copper bronze powder is put in and boiled 
urtil the desired color is obtained. If any 
gold remains in solution it can be re- 
covered in metallic state by addition of a 
solution of protosulphate of iron. 

Blue Bronze.—The blue bronzes are pro- 
duced in thé wet way by coloring white 
bronze with aniline blue. For a long 
time vain attempts were made to obtain 
permanent and beautiful blue shades by 
heating by means of socalled ‘‘ Anlauf” 
colors, which are due to thin films of oxide, 
as in blue steel. A white bronze made of 
pure English tin is boiled for five hours in 
a solution of 20 grammes of alum in 44 
litres of water, then washed clean and:put 
into a porcelain dish, and covered with a 
solution of 15 grammes aniline blue in 14 
litres alcohol, and stirred until dry. This 
manipulation must be repeated six or 
eight times until the desired blue is ob- 


tdined. When the bronze is dark enough 
it is washed in warm water, and before it 
is quite dry a large spoonful of petroleum 
is poured upon each kilo of bronze, in- 
timately mixed, and the odor allowed to 
escape into the air for a few days. 

To obtain the copper in the form of 
flakes, which is the best for making 
bronzes, the oxide is best reduced by 
means of the more volatile oils of petro- 
leum, such as gasoline, rhigoline, or petro- 
leum ether. The reduction by rhigoline 
vapors is accomplished in a combustion 
tube, in layers 1 to 144 centimetre deep, at 
a high temperature. The oxide is‘easily 
and completely reduced and converted 
into a loose scaly metallic form, which 
must be allowed to cool in an atmosphere 
of petroleum vapor and pulverized in an 
agate mortar. The other methods of re- 
duction leave the copper in the form of 
powder, which is less suitable for making 
bronzes.—Sctentifie American (apparently 
from a German source.) 
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Luminous Clock Dials. 


WE take the following from the Set- 
entific News: 

President Henry Morton, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, has recently ana- 
lyzed the substance with which the dials 
of ‘‘ self-luminous clocks” are coated, and 
found it to consist of nothing but sulphide 
of calcium, attached by means of some 
resinous medium like varnish. This sub- 
stance is a phosphorescent one, absorbing 
light from the sun or artificial light, and 
giving it out in the dark. The substance 
as prepared for the clock dials has shown 
an intensity of the phosphorescent quality 
never before equalled. One of the dials 
was still visible in total darkness after hay- 
ing been shut up in a box for five days. 
Prof. Morton suggests that if further ad- 
vances should be made in this direction, it 
is easy to imagine some wonderful results 
before which even Mr. Edison’s new elec- 
tric burner would fade into insignificance. 
Thus, if our walls were painted with such 
asubstance, they would absorb light enough 
during the day to continue luminous all 
night, and thus render all sources of artifi- 
cial light useless. The coloring of houses 
on the outside with a like material would 
also obviate need of all street lamps. 

The clock dials may be made of paper or 
thin cardboard, enamelled like visiting 
cards; they are covered with an adhesive 
varnish, or with white wax mixed with a 
little turpentine, upon which is dusted, 
with a fine sieve, powdered sulphide of 
barium—a salt which retains its phospho- 
rescence for some time. The sulphides of 
strontium and calcium possess the same 
property, but lose it more quickly than the 
former. After the dial has remained in 
darkness some days it loses its phospho- 
rescence; but this may be readily restored 
by exposure of an hour to sunlight, or, 
better still, by burning near the dial a few 
inches of magnesium wire, which gives 
forth numerous chemical rays. 
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Wonderful Cures. 


Sir Humpury Davy was once tempted 
into playing an amusing practical joke by 
way of testing the curative power of the 
imagination. When the properties of ni- 
trous oxide were discovered, Dr. Beddoes, 
jumping to the conclusion that it must be 
a specific for paralysis, chose a subject 
upon whom to try it, and Sir Humphry 
consented to minister the gas. Before 
doing so, Davy, desiring to note the de- 
gree of animal temperature, placed a small 
thermometer under the paralytic’s tongue. 
Thanks to Dr. Beddoes, the poor fellow 
felt. sure of being cured by the new pro- 
cess, although utterly in the dark as to the 
nature of it. Fancying that the thermo- 
meter was the magical instrument which 
was to make a new man of him, he no 
sooner felt it under his tongue than he de- 
clared that it acted like a charm through- 
out his body. Sir Humphry wickedly 
accepted the cue, and day after day for a 
fortnight went through the same simple 
ceremony, when he was able conscien- 
tiously to pronounce the patient cured. M. 
Volcipelli, a Roman physician, playeda 
similar trick upon some of his hospital 
patients, who were greatly affected when- 
ever powerful magnets were brought near 
them. Placing them under exactly the 
same conditions to all appearance, but 
taking particular care to exclude mag- 
netic influence, he found that every one of 
them was disturbed in the same degree as 
when the magnets were actually employed. 
—All the Year Round. 
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Book Notices. 
Spons’ ENCYCLOP4&DIA OF THE INDUs- 
TRIAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 


CoMMERCIAL Propucrs. Edited by 

G, G. ANDRE, F.G.S., and published by 

E. & F. N. Spon, London and New 

York. 

The three first parts of this new publica- 
tion, now before us, give promise of a 


most excellent work when completed. The | 


descriptions of the various chemicals there 
treated of are the most complete that we 
have ever seen. Not much time is wasted 
on useless theories, but all the known pro- 
perties of each substance are set forth with 
full particulars and up to the latest chemi- 
cal discoveries. The manufacturing pro- 
cesses are given with practical precision, 
and illustrated, when necessary, with 
woodcuts, in most cases entirely new, and 
evidently prepared expressly for the Ency- 
clopedia. All the principal acids usually 
manufactured on the large scale are dis- 
cussed, and their fabrication described, in 
the three parts in question, the first chapter 
on alcohol ending the third part. This va- 
luable work is to be completed in about 30 
parts, at 75 cents each. 


A GUIDE 10 THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA 
Mepica. By Ropert FARQUHARSON, 
M.D. Second American Edition, revised 
by the author. Enlarged and adapted to 
the United States Pharmacopeia, by 
FRANK Woopsoury, M.D. Price, $2.00. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1879 
This work contains in moderate compass 

such well digested facts concerning the 

physiological and therapeutical action of 


remedies as are reasonably established up | 
By a convenient ar- | 


to the present time. 
rangement the corresponding effects of 


each article in health and disease are pre- | 
sented in parallel columns, not only ren- |The new edition of this useful book is | 


| nearly twice as large as the previous one, 


dering reference easier, but also impressing 
the facts more strongly upon the mind of 
the reader. The book has been adapted to 
the wants of the American student, and co- 
pious notes have been introduced, embody- 
ing the latest revision of the Pharmaco- 
peia, together with the antidotes to the 
more prominent poisons, and such of the 
newer remedial agents as seemed necessary 


to the completeness of the work. Tables of | 


weights and measures and a good alpha- 
betical index end the volume. 


Tue LAwWs oF THERAPEUTICS; OR, THE 


SCIENCE AND ART OF MEDICINE. By 
JosepH Kipp, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1879. 


A short history of the various medical 
doctrines held till now begins the book, 
and the author truly remarks that the 
“substitution of the doctor’s opinion for 
the exact observation of facts, has been the 


cause of the barren state of therapeutics | 
since his (Galen’s) time to the present age.” | 


He acknowledges two laws, that of contra- 
ria contrariis and similia similibus, but fol- 
lows neither blindly, preferring to seek out 
the cause of the disease, and to treat it ra- 
tionally. Even the hydropathic and the 
dietetic systems are discussed, and their good 
points commented upon. An interesting 
feature of the work is the number of cases 
pene The price’of this little book is one 
dollar. 


Hearing AnD How to Keep ir. By 
CHARLES H. Burnett, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1879. 


This is the first of the series of American 
Health Primers that reaches us. They are 
intended to diffuse as widely and as cheap- 


ly as possible, among all classes, a know- | 


ledge of the elementary facts of preventive 
medicine, and the bearings and applications 
of the latest and best researches in every 
branch of medical and hygienic science. 
Their object is not to assist in curing dis- 
ease, but to teach people how to take care 
of themselves and their dependents. The 
present specimen of these primers is a very 
good one, and amply fulfils the promises 
of Dr. Keen, their editor. One volume is 
expected to be published about every 
month, at the price of thirty cents in paper 
covers, or 50 cents bound in flexible cloth. 


CONNECTICUT PHARMACEUTICAL Agso- 
CIATION. Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting held in Hartford, February 5,1879. 
With the Constitution, By-Laws, and Roll 
of Members.—Besides the usual matters 
presented in the proceedings of societies, 
this report contains several very creditable 
original papers, one of which js reprinted 
in the present number of THE DRUGGISTS 
CIRCULAR, 


| balance, 4,765, foreign countries. 
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ALUMNI ASsocIATION OF THE NEW YorxK | The receipts in Boston for the year 1878 | small stick of wood). The top half of the 
CoLLEGE OF PHarmacy. Eighth Annual | were over 6,500,000 dozen. Between 5,000,-| cachet is moistened by rubbing on damp 
Report.—An attractive looking pamphlet | 000 and 6,000,000 dozen are annually ex-| bung felt. 


which speaks well for the industry of the 
members of the association. 


HINTS IN THE OBSTETRIC PROCEDURE. | 


| By Wiumram B. Arxryson, A.M., M.D. | 


Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton. 1879. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILA- | 
DELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. Fif- | 
teenth Annual Report.—A neat pamphlet 
containing, besides the college exercises 


| and the usual reports, some 26 pages of ad- 


vertisements. This last feature must con- 
siderably reduce the cost of publishing the | 
Report. How large the balance is, and to | 
which side of the ledger it belongs, does not 
appear, aS no regular treasurer’s report is 
printed. 


VERMONT PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual | 
Meeting, held at Montpelier, October 22 
and 23, 1878.—Among the interesting | 
subjects discussed in the Proceedings, we 
notice a useful list of unofficinal formule 
recommended by a committee appointed 
for such purpose; also several original pa- 
pers on the ethics of pharmacy, and an es- | 
say on the vanilla plant. 


THE New York CoLLEeGeE oF PHARMACY 
publishes this time two little pamphlets, 
one giving the history of the college, the | 
text of its charter,. by-laws, code of ethics, | 
pharmacy law, and poison law. The second | 
is the prospectus of the coming fiftieth an- | 
nual course, 1879-80, together with a list of | 
the various officers, members, and commit- | 
tees, and a complete roll of all the gradu- | 
ates from 1829 to 1878 inclusive. | 


Tue Druaerst’s HANDBOOK oF PRr-| 
VATE Formuuas. Third Edition. By | 
Joun H. Neuson. Cleveland, O., 1879.— 


yet it is sold at the same price ($3.00). It 
may be recommended to all druggists who 
wish to prepare their own elixirs and simi- 
lar articles for which no formulas are 
given in regular pharmaceutical treatises. 
———_+-e—_____ 
Random Notes. | 


THE physicians of Long Branch have | 


| recently organized a medical association. | 


During one of theirmeetings a query arose | 
as to the number of people who never paid | 
their doctors’ bills, and a committee was | 
appointed to investigate the matter. It | 
was found that there are three hundred 
families who do not and have not for years 
paid a physician, but call upon first one 
and then another, as occasion requires. It 
was determined to organize a protective | 
union. 

Farmers in hassachusetts.—In 1875, the 
number of farmers in the State of Massa- 
chusetts is given at 54,222, of whom 40,1389 
were native to the State, 6,994 of other 
States, and the balance, 7,089, of foreign 
countries. The farm-laborers are returned 
as 16,040, of which 8,922 are natives of 
the State, 2,348 of other States, and the 
o These 
figures show that eighty-seven per cent. of 
the farmers, and seventy per cent. of the 
farm-laborers are native born. 


Paper Bricks.—A manufactory of paper 
bricks has been started in Wisconsin. The 
bricks are said to be exceedingly durable 
and moisture proof. They are also larger 
than the clay article. 


Plants in the House.—Mr. J. M. Anders, 
in the American Naturalist for December, 
1878, shows that the transpiration from 
plants has an appreciable influence in mo- 
difying the humidity of the air of a room. 


Raising Cats in Holland.—The common 
cat is largely fed on fish, and bred for its 
fur, in Holland, where the finest skins are 
obtained. Large quantities are also col- 
lected in Holstein, Bavaria, and Switzer- 
land. In France about thirty thousand 
cat skins are furnished annually to com- 
merce. This fur is greatly valued, while 
the supply of good skins is far short of 
the demand. The black, spotted, and 
striped varieties are all much in request for 
making into wrappers for open carriages, 
sleigh robes, and for railway travelling. 


Something about Eggs.—The traffic in 
eggs in this country is estimated by com- 
petent authorities to equal $180,000,000 a 
year. The barrelled eggs received yearly 
at New York reach over 500,000 barrels, 
valued at $9,000,000, and this is but one 
branch of the trade. It is said that Phila- 
delphia consumes 80,000 dozen eggs a day. 


|not always 


ported from the country. The millions of 
without passing into dealers’ hands, it is 
impossible to estimate. 


Cerium Black.—Dingler’s Polytechique is 
the authority for the statement that cerium 
black has been produced successfully by 
J. Lytsche, of St. Petersburg, for more 
than a year. He employed a cerous sul- 
phate, formed by dissolving the cerite of 


| dozens consumed throughout the country | 


Alkanet Root.—Probably few of the 
younger readers of THE Drueearsts’ Crrev- 


| LAR are aware that alkanet root is the best 


| rations. 


Ryddarhytta, in Sweden, in sulphuric acid. | 
This black is said to be faster than that | 


made with vanadium. 


Srarcu soaked for a year in a cold satu- 
rated solution of common salt is gradually 


| converted into glucose. 


To make Ebony of Oak.—Oak, says Der 
Techniker, may be so dyed as to resemble 
ebony. Soak it for 48 hours in a hot satu- 
rated solution of alum, and then paint it 
with a decoction of one part Campeachy 
wood in 11 parts water. This decoction 
should be first filtered and slowly boiled 


down to one-half its volume, when 10 to | Bae : P1C u 
| from the resin, in a pint of spirits of wine. 


15 drops of neutral tincture of indigo 


|should be added for every quart it con- 
| tains. 
tion, the wood should be rubbed with a/| 
saturated solution of verdigris in acetic | 


After the application of this solu- 


acid until the desired tint is obtained. 
Asthmatic Tincture. 


Tincture of lobelia....... 10 parts. 
Tincture of opium....... 1 part. 
Common water.......... 20 parts. 
A Ieoholvisi-. Aa .+....20 parts. 


A teaspoonful every 15 minutes. 
THE relative bulk of heavy calcined 


| magnesia and light is as 1 to 314; the bulk 


of the light is about 10 times that of water. 


White Shellac, bleached with animal 
charcoal, is soluble in alcohol ; if bleached 
with chlorine, it is only partially soluble, 
or not at all. In order to make shed/ae 
varnish more elastic an addition of castor 
oil has been recommended (2 to 3 parts to 
154 parts shellac). 
stick to metallic surfaces. 
Morell recommends an addition of 3 to 5 
per mille of boracie acid, 


Casein Glue.—Separate casein from hot 
milk by vinegar, wash with water, squeeze 
lightly on the strainer, and add in small 
portions to a solution of 1 part of borax in 


12 parts of cold water, till a thick muci- | 


lage results. 
Erythroxylon Coca.—This really remarka- 
ble South American plant has recently 


been occupying a good deal of the atten-_ ; : 
| the oil passes away per anum, and in such 


tion of physicians and patients. As many 
as four different reports were offered at 
the late Atlanta Medical Convention. 
Various preparations of it are now in the 
market, and it may be expected that soon 
there will be additional surprising accounts 
of its striking virtues. 

Tincture of Arnica Flowers.—The follow- 
ing unorthodox and, to say the truth, un- 
pharmaceutical way gives a good tincture: 

For two pints take cut or ground arnica 
flowers, 38 troy ounces, pour 18 pint of 
boiling hot water on them, and let them 
stand for sevesal hours in a covered vessel 
on a warm stove; strain, and express forci- 
ably; moisten the residue with sufficient 
hot water to make the expressed portion 
measure one pint; add one pint of stronger 
alcohol, shake well, and let it stand for 
three or four days; filter, Although one- 
half the quantity of the flowers are taken, 
the resulting tincture smells stronger than 
the officinal. 


Retort Stand.—It often happens that the 
rings are too large, or that direct contact 
of glass to iron is to be avoided. Dr. 
Squibb takes pieces of India-rubber tubing 
about one inch long, cut up lengthwise 
and slipped over the rings. 


Cachets.—It being always best to take as 
small cachets as possible, it will often be 
necessary to make quite a heap of the 
powder. This is best done with a kind of 
funnel. Break off the neck of an eight or 
sixteen ounce bottle, and put it with the 
lip downward on the cachet. Having pre- 
viously divided the powder on paper, it is 
easy to pour each powder in the cachet 
without spilling or dusting the rim. I 
noticed quite a convenient rough-and- 
ready substitute for the cachet machine, 
which is made by taking a dozen lids of 
the three smallest sizes of turned wood 
boxes, nailing or screwing them down on 
a board ; for stamp one lid of each of the 


| Sizes is fastened ona kind of handle (a 


Shellac varnish does | 


| tives 


red coloring for fats and oils. Only digest 
for a few hours pieces of the root in the 
oil or melted fat till the right shade igs 
obtained, and strain. <A tincture may be 
made with strong alcohol, which serves to 
color castor hair oil and alcoholic prepa- 
Alkalies, however, turn the color 
to blue. 


Dr. Doverass, of Poland, Ohio, finds 
that the poisoning by rhus yields readily 
to treatment with alkalies locally applied. 
Liquor calcis he prefers. Sometimes he 
uses bicarbonate of soda. This, he says, 
in the Medical Brief, is as near a specific as 
could be wished. 


Benzoated Alcohol.—This is reeommend- 
ed by Dr. Templeton, in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, for preparing a valuable and 
pleasant antiseptic solution. Dissolve half 
an ounce of pure benzoic acid, prepared 


Mixed with water it makes a pledsant, 


effective and innocuous lotion, gargle or 


spray. 


Medical Setience.—This science is about 
getting a great set forward by a surgical 
professor and editor ina Western city. He 
engages to write a series of articles under 
the above head, and claims that he is the 
only person ‘‘who contends that medicine 
is a science.” An extract will show the 
way in which he handles the subject. He 


| writes in his journal in the following 


style. It is a little hazy, but it is grand; 
““There being a universe, something is 


| universal, for naught could not be univer- 


sal, for negation cannot be positive, else 
nothing is something and active, doing, 


| manifesting phenomena, ete. 


‘“Naught is the negative of something, 
which being so, establishes axiomatically 
the facts of positive and negative values; 
hence as all things are, they must be, either 
one or the other, therefore all things exist 
as positives or the counterpart, nega- 


” 


After this we may quote a high poetic 


| authority, who says that 


“ Thinking is an idle waste of thought, - f 
For naught is everything and everything is 
naught.”? 


Cod Liver Oil, to be of use in disease, 
must be assimilated and absorbed. It has 
been found by careful examination of the 
feecal discharges, that in many instances 


cases no good result is derived from its 
use. As this oil is now so much in vogue 
for certain constitutional affections, espe- 
cially for phthisis, it evidently, in view of 
the foregoing facts, is of the utmost im- 
portance to secure its digestion in the 
bowels. To emulsify it before its admin- 
istration would naturally seem to be the 
proper way to deal with it. Pancreatine 
offers the readiest, or rather the most pop- 
ular mode. It is said that the extract may 
also be usefully employed for the same 
purpose. In the late volumes of the Orr: 
CULAR may be found various formule for 
making such preparations. 


Uric Acid.—M. Bouley has presented to 
the French Academy of Sciences, in the 
name of Dr. Albert Robin, a very interest- 
ing note upon a case of uric lithiasis, in 
the case of an infant of 18 months. The 
child appeared to be dying in agony. In 
vain every ordinary remedy had been at- 
tempted, when it was suggested to submit 
the case to a chemist. This resulted in the 


discovery that the child suffered from 


gravel. But whence could it come? He 
was fed on goat’s milk, and they resolved 
to analyze the milk. In this was found a 
notable excess of azotic matter. The goat 
was fed almost entirely on oats. The 
child’s dietary was changed, and he has 
recovered. The case has excited wide 
attention in France and Belgium, as proy- 
ing the importance of chemical analysis in 
the diagnosis of obscure disease. 


M. Granier de Cassaignac.—This cele- 
brated fighting Bonapartist, lately member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, is also, ac- 
cording to the Progrés Médical, an officier 
de santé, and as such was some time ago 
illegally appointed medical officer to the 
railway of the Compagnie des Charentes.- 
As none but a doctor of medicine can hold 
such an appointment, he has just been de- 
prived of it. 2 
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Chloric Acid.* 


In these days, we may assume that it is 
conceded that the therapeutical action of 
easily decomposed salts, administered by 
way of the stomach, is referable either to 
the base or the acid, but not to the two as 
chemically combined, except the amount 
exceed the decomposing power of the gas- 
tric acid while in contact with the salt. I 
believe it now to be determined that the 
only acid of the stomach not accidental, is 
hydrochloric. This acid is capable of de- 
composing many of the most valuable and 
frequently prescribed salts. It is known 
that without decomposition, the action of 
most of the salts used in medicine would 
not be in accordance with the object 
sought to be attained. To illustrate: Car- 
bonates of the alkalies are usually admin- 
istered on account of the base and not for 
the carbonic acid. If this acid had as 
strong affinities as sulphuric acid has, the 
object would be subverted. Iodide of 
potassium, bromide of potassium, sulphide 
of lime, phosphide of zinc, the hypophos- 
phites and many other salts, are not gen- 
erally given with any reference to the base, 
and had these halogens and acids as strong 
affinities as has sulphuric acid, the object 
of their administration. would not be ac- 
complished. Again, the action of sulphate 
of magnesium is like neither the base nor 
the acid, because it is not decomposed 
within the system. Neftel says that in 
fevers the stomach contains no acid, and 
his assertion is probably true. Such a con- 
dition gives rise to many of the symptoms, 
and may account for many otherwise unex- 
plainable failures in obtaining the effect 
of remedial measures. Thus, medicines 
not soluble in water or in alkaline solu- 
tions, administered without previous solu- 
tion during an elevation of temperature, 
are often worse than wasted. The admini- 
stration of sulphate of quinia, which is 
but slightly soluble in water, not mixed 
with an acid either in or out of the 
stomach, would but result in disappoint- 
ment. I wish, therefore, to call the atten- 
tion of the profession to the frequent 
desirability of prescribing important 
therapeutic agents in the form in which 
we expect the stomach to present them to 
the circulation, instead of depending upon 
that capricious organ as a chemical mani- 
pulator. Among the salts that are always 
decomposed in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, is chlorate of potassium, and it is 
probable that the usefulness of this salt as 
a systemic remedy, and perhaps locally, 
depends alone upon its acid uncombined. 
It is to this acid that I invite especial 
attention. Chloric acid contains one part 
(equivalent) of chlorine and five parts of 
oxygen—ClO,; (O.58.). It is itself easily 
decomposed, and is a powerful oxidizing 
agent, and, as might be supposed, is an 
active antiseptic. The uses of chlorate of 
potassium have been founded partly upon 
rational and partly upon empirical grounds. 
I shall not here attempt to discuss the ration- 
ale of the action of chloric acid, but shall 
simply in the main advise its use under 
many circumstances in the place of chlo- 
rate of potassium. It is preferable when 
for any reason we may suppose the stomach 
is incompetent to prepare the acid from 
the salt, Chlorate of potassium is only 
soluble in 16 parts of water, each drachm 
of its aqueous solution, therefore, contain- 
ing 394 grains. The acid can be made 
more concentrated, and for this reason 
may be more desirable. The acid is a 
powerful solvent of the alkaloids and their 
salts, and has, therefore, convenient com- 
bining qualities. Most septicides are acids, 
and it is probable that the septicidal action 
of chlorate of potassium resides in its 
chloric acid and its feeble affinity for the 
base; hence, the logically greater depend- 
ence to be placed upon the acid than its 
salt inseptic affections. It appears to be 
now a generally accepted opinion that 
diphtheria is a fermentation disease—at 


*By D. W. C.Wade, M. D., Holly, Michigan, From 
the Detroit Lancet, 


first local and then constitutional by ab- 
sorption. Excellent authorities now claim 
that, to stay the local action by non-irritat- 
ing septicides before absorption is possible, 
invariably ends the affection. It seems 
likely that the immense reputation of 
chlorate of potassium in diphtheria has 
depended upon its power to destroy micro- 
seopic life. Chloric acid, in my hands, 
has proved equally efficient in this disease. 
The taste of this acid with syrup is much 
more grateful than when combined with 
an alkaline base. 

Chloric acid may be used to obtain 
effects for which chlorate of potassium is 
inert, or comparatively so—as a tonic to 
aid digestion, a febrifuge in fevers and to 
overcome the condition called ‘‘ bilious- 
ness.” But, equalling all else, the use of 
chloric acid is in accordance with the ex- 
actness of modern methods, and the results 
are thus so much more likely to be 
invariable. The time is near at hand when 
only the unscientific will administer to 
human beings that which is to be the least 
depended upon. It should only remain 
for us to discover how we may avoid error, 
and there is none greater than to depend 
upon the stomach as a pharmaceutical 
laboratory. 

I have devised the following formula 
for the convenient production of chloric 
acid. The product is not chemically pure, 
on account of the slight solubility of the 
by-product bi-tartrate of potassium (cream 
of tartar), which, according to the United 
States Dispensatory, is 1 part in 180 of 
water. This on no account can be urged 
as objectionable. It is to be hoped that 
the strength of this acid will not be 
arbitrarily changed by other experiment- 
ers, on account of the confusion that 
results from variable strengths of non- 
officinal preparations. It would be proper 
to denominate acids of the strength here 
given ag dilute, in contradistinction to con- 
centrated: 


I. Chlorate of potassium. .360 grains, 


Tartaric acid.......... 440 grains, 
(Wiatersitostien 2s. teste ih 3 fluid oz. 
Or, 

1 bs. AM EEN Kone epee 9 troy oz 
FENG. ACid aera ett tees: 11 troy oz 
VUELOS ace enbeeeenee 36 fluid oz 

Or, 

TL Ty ibhessalowen tacts. 9 avoir. oz. 
Dheracid® desta, oiix 11 avoir. oz. 
Wateng seas. ect et 33 fluid oz. 

Or, 

TiVem here lteerme tec 288 grammes, 
‘Pheracidl omscertecnien : 302 grammes, 
LWiGbOD cn cot ccamreicte 1080 ¢. ¢. 


Dissolve the salt in two-thirds of the 
water by the aid of heat. Before cooling, 
add the acid, previously dissolved in one- 
third of the water. After cooling and 
completion of the precipitation, decant. 
Each fluid drachm of the finished product 
contains the acid of about 15 grains of 
chlorate of potassium. It is a heavy fluid, 
and presents the general appearance, taste 
and smell common to the dilute mineral 
acids. I have prescribed several gallons 
in doses for adults of one-fourth to one 
fluid drachm, largely diluted, apparently 
without inconvenience. 


Take, Dilute chloric acid, 
Muriated tincture of iron, 
Syrup (flavored), 
Quantities according to age of patients. 
Mix, and write: Teaspoonful in water 
every two hours. (For diphtheria.) 


Take, Dilute chloric acid,..2 fluid ounces, 
Fluid ext. rhubarb...1 fluid drachm, 
Fluid ext. of gentian.1 fluid ounce, 
Syrup to make.......4 fluid ounces. 

Mix, and write: Teaspoonful in water 
before meals. (Atonic dyspepsia.) 


It is not necessary for me to extend the 
combination formulas. A great variety 
will doubtless be readily suggested to the 
prescriber. 

I apprehend that there is a wide field 
open for investigation as to the therapeutic 


application of chloric acid; among other 
things, as to its power as an oxidizing 
agent within the circulation. I do not 
doubt that the profession will be glad to 
hear the result of others’ experience in its 
use, 

Iam not aware that others have produced 
chloric acid by the formula I have given, 
have ever prescribed it as a medicine, or 
that it has ever before appeared as a sub- 
ject of medical literature. 


ee ek 
Cutting Pills. 


Finding the proper machine.—lf a cer- 
tain number of pills have to be cut, and 
no machine is at hand that will cut exactly 
the size required, select the machine near- 
est to the necessary size, that is, as you can 
not use a smaller one, select a somewhat 
larger one. But, as before said, take the 
nearest you can get to the size actually re- 
quired, and increase the bulk of the mass 
by means of powdered licorice-root, gum 
arabic, gum tragacanth, simple syrup, 
water, or any other inert substance appro- 
priate to the mass. Then cut several rolls 
of pills, and weigh ten of the best formed 
pills, constituting the average size of the 
pills cut on that machine out of the mass. 
From the weight of these ten pills and the 
weight of the mass it is easy to calculate 
the number of pills which the whole mass 
will produce. 

If 17 ounces (7,4871¢ grains) of ingre- 
dients have to be made into 7,4371¢ pills, 
each pill containing 1 grain of ingredients, 
how much should the mass weigh, if 10 
pills weigh 15 grains, or one pill 114 grain? 

Answer—25l¢ ounces, this being the pro- 
portion by ratio. 

The weight of mass can also be found in 
the following manner ; 


10 pills, weigh..... 15 grains. 
100s semmescracttatt) ost, 
1,000 “* See O00. 
ui 7 
7,000 pills weigh..10,500 < 
437 “ce «é 656 “ec 
7,487 pills = 11,156 grains = 


2546 ounces, or 1 Ib. 914 ounces. 


The number of pills contained in a cer- 
tain weight of mass can also be ascertained 
by weighing 1 0z., 16 0z., 14 oz., or 4 oz., 
avoirdupois, of cut pills, counting the ° 
number of pills contained in an ounce or 
fraction of an ounce avoirdupois, and cal- 
culating therefrom the number contained 
in the whole mass; but weighing 10 pills 
and calculating therefrom the number of 
the whole mass will be found the most 
convenient method. The pill-cutter can 
easily weigh from time to time 10 pills, and 
can in this manner control and manage the 
cutting so as to bring out the exact num- 
ber required. 


If 10 pills weigh: 7,000 pills will weigh ; 


LOroTaing ao. Seas See 1 poun 
Leiber ssroMW, Reine Og ths pr oe 
SOM Mencia: cae soe tere 2 $s 
Be ae cee Te 3 <5 
CU Rta Mined Te) Seae 4, gas 4 ve 
A. F. W. NeYNABER. 
———e-o—___—__ 
Pneumatocatharterion. 
Solution of chloride of lime, 
(LOT PS CP rs eS 3 ounces. 
Add 
CHIOE, ClOV.CS are ssetacinio siete: 8 drops 
Disolved in 
AICOHOURS ne eases: as 14g drachm, 


One to two teaspoonfuls in a wine-glass 
of water to rinse the mouth.— Chevallier. 


OHO 
Explosive Mixture. 


SALZER says that when dry sal-ammoniac 
and chloride of lime are mixed together, 
the reaction is so violent that an explosion 
takes place, 


ae 
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The Meconates of Morphia.* 
BY D. B. DOTT. 


MeEconic acid is generally assumed to be 
tribasic, but there is some doubt as to 
whether this is really the case. Dittmar 
and Dewar have expressed the opinion 
(‘‘ Proc. Roy. Soc., Edin., 1867”) that the 
acid is dibasic but triatomic, and its 
combinations with morphia tend to confirm 
the conclusions of these chemists. I have 
not been able to obtain, from the ordinary 
books of reference, any information re- 
garding the morphia meconates, other than 
that ‘‘meconate of morphia is an amor- 
phous, extremely soluble substance,” or 
something to that effect. 

I first tried to prepare the tri-morphia 
meconate by digesting together three equi- 
valents of morphia with one of meconic 
acid (909 parts of morphia crystals to 254 
parts crystallized meconic acid) in water, 
but even after remaining a long time on 
the water bath and heating to boiling, part 
of the morphia remained persistently un- 
dissolved. The solution was filtered and, 
when cold, deposited crystals, which were 
removed from the mother waters and dried 
on blotting paper by exposure to the air. 
29°28 grs. were dried in the water bath and 
lost 3°06 grs., equal to 10°45 per cent. The 
dried salt was dissolved in water and slight 
excess of ammonia added. After twelve 
hours the precipitate so obtained was col- 
lected on a tared filter, washed with cold 
water, dried, and weighed. The yield was 
19°60 grs., or 66°93 per cent. 

A portion of the morphia is, of course, 
carried away in the filtrate and washings. 
From these figures it is manifest that the 
salt formed under the above circumstances 
is di-morphia meconate. 

It was next attempted to prepare the tri- 
morphia salt by dissolving three equiva- 
lents of morphia and one equivalent of 
meconic acid in boiling alcohol. On cool- 
ing, the solution deposited crystals, which 
had the appearance of, and on examination 
proved to be, pure morphia After some 
hours. a further crop of crystals had 
formed. Of these 24°57 grs. were treated 
with warm water, which left undissolved 
13°80 grs. After continued spontaneous 
evaporation of the alcoholic solution a 
third’ crop of crystals was obtained. A 
portion of them was dissolved in water, 
and the morphia precipitated as formerly. 
13°94 grs. of the dry crystals give 10°40 
grs. morphia, equal to a yield of 74°57 per 
cent. Di-morphia meconate gives 78°70 
per cent. From these facts it is clear that 
when morphia and meconic acid are dis- 
solved in the proportion of three molecules 
of morphia to one molecule of meconic 
acid, pure morphia is first deposited, then 
a mixture of morphia and di-morphia me- 
conate, and lastly di-morphia meconate 
alone. It is therefore highly improbable 
that a tribasic meconate of morphia can be 
formed. 

Di-morphia meconate is easily prepared 
by dissolving two equivalents of morphia 
and one of meconic acid in boiling water. 
The solution gradually deposits crystals 
in the form of tufts of prismatic needles 
radiating from a common centre. These 
crystals lose the whole of their water of 
crystallization under a bell glass over sul- 
phuric acid, and there is no further loss of 
weight by drying in the water bath or even 
by exposure to a temperature of 120° ©. in 
an air bath. The mean of several deter- 
minations gives for loss in exsiccator 10°50 
per cent., and of precipitated morphia 66:80 
per cent. 

The salt has the same composition 
whether crystallized from water or from 85 
per cent. alcohol. 

When morphia and meconic acid are 
dissolved in hot water in the proportion of 
one molecule of the former to one molecule 
of the latter, the solution on cooling sepa- 
rates into two layers, the lower syrupy 
and the upper mobile. From the lower 
layer hard rhombic crystals are chiefly de- 
posited, while in the upper layer delicate 
silky crystals make their appearance. 
From their form it was thought probable 
that the rhombic crystals were meconic 
acid, and such on examination they proved 
to be. Their solution gave no precipitate 
with ammonia, and 4°28 gers. triturated 
with standard alkali neutralized 0°736 gr. 
NH; = 4°32 grs. meconic acid. The soft 
silky crystals obtained as above described 
were pressed in calico and dried by expo- 
sure to the air. 22°41 grs. lost in the ex- 
siccator 2°70 grs., and when removed to 
the water bath gave up 0°56 gr. in addition. 


* Paper read before the North British branch of 


The salt was then dissolved in water and 
the morphia precipitated by addition of 


ammonia, After drying it weighed 12°0 
grs. 
Loss in exsiccator, = 12°04 per cent. 
Total loss, = 14°54 “ 
Morphia, = 62°64 sf 


Mono-morphia meconate gives a calcu- 
lated yield of 62°68 per cent. of morphia, 
but in practice it would be considerably 
less, on account of the solubility of mor- 
phia in a solution of meconate of ammo- 
nia. These facts would indicate that the 
crystals under examination were not mono- 
morphia meconate, but a mixture of di- 
morphia meconate and meconie acid. To 
make more certain, however, the salt was 
recrystallized from water and the crystals 
squeezed and dried at the ordinary tempe- 
rature. 14°39 grs. lost 1°49 gr. in the ex- 
siccator and only 0:01 further in the water 
bath. 23°05 grs. of the air-dry salt gave in 
the usual way 15'00 grs. morphia. 

Loss in exsiccator, = 10°35 per cent. 
Morphia, = 65:07 ue 

These figures approach very nearly those 
required for the dibasic meconate. An- 
other quantity of meconate was prepared 
in the same way as the last, but in this 
case the crystalline mass was stirred up 
with cold water and the light crystals de- 
canted from the heavier crystals of meconic 
acid which had been interspersed through- 
out the mass. The salt so obtained was re- 
crystallized and the crystals dried by press- 
ure and exposure to the air of the labora- 
tory. 12°88 grs. lost over sulphuric acid 
1°33 gr., and when dissolved in water and 
excess of ammonia added gave 8°77 grs. of 
mcorphia. 

Several other experiments were tried with 
the same general results, which lead inevi- 
tably to the conclusion that when one equi- 
valent of morphia and one of meconic acid 
are dissolved together in water, either no 
mono-morphia meconate is formed, or, if 
formed, it is speedily decomposed into di- 
morphia meconate and meconic acid. 

When, however, the above proportions 
of morphia and meconic acid are dissolved 
in boiling alcohol, the strong solution on 
cooling deposits a viscous mass, which 
seems to be a mono-morphia meconate. 
When dried at a gentle heat it presents the 
appearance of a yellow amorphous sub- 
stance, which is deliquescent and ex- 
tremely soluble in water. If exposed to 
the air for a few days, however, it loses its 
hygroscopic property and dries up to a 
resinoid mass, probably from formation of 
the dibasic salt. 34°38 grs. (dried in the 
water bath) gave by precipitation 21:09 grs. 
morphia, equal to 61°34 per cent. Some of 
the same salt was rubbed up in a mortar 
with a little alcohol, the spirituous solution 
poured off, and the residue desiccated as in 
the last instance. 21°29 grs. gave by the 
same method of precipitation 13°35 grs. 
morphia, equal to a yield of 62°70 per cent., 
proving that the salt is decomposed even 
by treatment with alcohol. A strong aque- 
ous solution of this acid compound after a 
few days had become filled with crystals. 
These were thoroughly pressed and dried 
under 100° C. 11°70 grs. gave by the usual 
process 7°63 grs. morphia, which is equiva- 
lent to a yield of 65°12 per cent. Though 
much less than the proportion which would 
be obtained from pure di-morphia meco- 
nate, it is decidedly too high for mono- 
morphia meconate. It is hence manifest 
that the acid salt decomposes in aqueous 
solution into di-morphia meconate and me- 
conic acid. 

In the analysis of the foregoing com- 
pounds the meconic acid was not deter- 
mined, as no ready and accurate method is 
known for its estimation. By precipita- 
tion with excess of hydrochloric acid, a 
considerable quantity is carried away in 
the mother waters; while the meconates of 
silver and lead, though always stated to be 
insoluble in water and in excess of the pre- 
cipitants, are not so. 

From the results obtained, however, we 
can say with certainty that one well-defined 
crystalline sait of morphia and meconic 
acid exists, namely, the di-morphia meco- 
nate, having, when crystallized from 
water, the composition (C,;,H,).NOs)s.C,H, 
O,;.5H,O, and there can be little doubt 
that we have also an amorphous acid salt 
which readily decomposes into the dibasic 
salt and meconic acid. 

——_-e—__—_ 


To Preserve Lemons.—Dip them in 
melted paraffine which has been cooled 
down to about 112° F., taking out and lay- 


the Pharmaceutical Society and published in the | 12g them carefully by, so as not to break 
the thin layer of paraffine. 
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Proportion in Pill Mass. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

In making pills on a large scale it is of 
importance to find the shortest way to cal- 
culate the quantities of ingredients to be 
used and the cost price of pills made. 

To accomplish this we must make our 
calculations of ingredients to be used 
according to the avoirdupois pound, since 
drugs are bought in trade according to the 
avoirdupois weight. The avoirdupois 
pound of sixteen ounces being 7,000 troy 
grains, we must try to regulate the batches 
of pills to be made so as to calculate for 
7,000, 14,000, 21,000, or 3,500, 1,750, 875 
pills, ete. Thus the fractions of grains 
will, when multiplied, make 1 ounce, 
ly ounce, 4% ounce, 1 ounce, 44 pound, 
1¢ pound, and pounds avoirdupois, and 
much figuring can be avoided, as may be 
seen in the following cases: 

Suppose we receive an order for 5,000 
pills, to be made in the same ratio as the 
following prescription: 


R.. Camphores.... <<. - ft. il. 


Xt. Helge e ac cieer gr. vi. 
Ext. nucis vomicer....gr. iii. 
uly pcapsiGh. eet gr. iss. 
Quinie sulphatis ..... gr. vi. 


Ferri carbonatis........gr. XViij. 
M. F. pil. xii. 


we would have to use 1,250 grains of cam- 
phor, 2,500 grains of extract of rhubarb, 
1,250 grains of extract of nux vomica, 625 
grains of capsicum, 2,500 grains of quinia, 
and 7,500 grains of carbonate of iron; and 
to buy this quantity, in a wholesale drug 
house, we would be obliged to give our 
order in quantities according to the avoir- 
dupois weight. 

If we can make 7,000 pills instead of 
5,000, we can proceed in the following 
manner: 

Find the quantity of each ingredient re- 
quired for one pill in the ratio as given in 
the prescription for 12 pills, and from 
this you can easily find the quantity you 
have to buy and use for 7,000 pills. 


For 7,000 

For 12 pills. Foripill. pills. 

3 grains camphor, ly gr. 14 1b 

6 ‘* ext. rhubarb, %gr. 4% 1b 

Ong ded ‘“ Duxjvom., +4 2T25) 4 Ib: 

114g ** capsicum, gr. lg lb. 

6 ‘* quiniasulph., 4% gr. 4% lb. 

18 ‘* carb.iron, 14 gr. 1% lb 


If we go on in this ratio we can easily 
find the proportions required for 8,500 
pills, 1,750 pills, 875 pills, 10,500 pills, 
14,000, 21,000, etc., in fractions of avoir- 
dupois ounces or pounds. 

Yy grain in 1 pill requires 4 Ib. for 
7,000, 14 Ib. for 3,500, + Ib. or 1 oz. for 
1,750 pills, 144 oz. for 875 pills, etc., and 
3¢ Ib. for 10,500 pills, 44 lb. for 14,000, 
34 Ib. for 21,000, i lb. for 28,000 pills, ete., 
etc. 

From the foregoing it will be evident 
that the cost price of pills can also be 
found very easily. From the cost price of 
7,000 pills we can derive the cost price of 
1,000 pills by dividing the cost price of 
7,000 pills by 7. If 7,000 pills cost $8 75, 
1,000 will cost $1.25, 500 pills $0.63, and 
100 pills will cost 18 cents. Also 10,000 
pills will cost $12.50, derived from 1,000 ; 
14,000 pills will cost $17.50, derived from 
7,000 ; 28,000 pills will cost $35.00, etc. 

If we have to make batches of pills, in 
which the quantities of ingredients to be 
used are given in fractions of avoirdupois 
ounces or pounds, and from such a mass 
pills have to be cut to weigh, say 1 grain, 
2 grains, 3 grains, or lg grain, etc., so 
that such a batch will give, say, 5,600 
pills, we must first find the cost price of 
these 5,600 pills, and from this the cost of 
100, 500, 1,000, etc., pills. 

If orders for 10,000 pills to be made, 
cannot be changed to 10,500, or if an 
order is positively given for 500, 1,000, 
2,000, etc., we must work accordingly, 
and must then calculate for 500, 1,000, ete. , 
grains. Also, if we buy quinia by the 
hundred ounces, we must work according 
to the decimal system in such cases. 
If we could buy in trade in decimal 
weights—which time, we hope, will come— 
we would find it the most convenient 
way to work and calculate according to 
the decimal system ; but as long as Con- 
gress leaves our system of weights of 
commerce as it is, we must make the best 
of it we can by calculating batches of 
pills to be sold in trade, or to be kept in 
stock, according to the avoirdupois pound 
and ounces. 

Sometimes orders come for pills to be 
made, which read as follows : 


No. I.—7 parts of (say extract of jalap), 
9 parts of (say calomel). 
1 part of (say extract of colo- 
cynth compound), 
Make into pills weighing 1 grain each 
and make 10,000 pills. 
The question is now: How much of | 
each ingredient is in one pill ? 


> | 


7 parts: each pill will contain gr, | 
9 parts: i BS -: iy gt. 

1 part: tr QT. | 
17 parts. 


And 10,000 pills will require 4,117}} 
grains of jalap, 5,294;%; grains of calomel, 
and 5884, grains of extract of colocynth 
compound. 

No. I.--7 ounces of calomel. 

oe ee extract of colocynth 
compound. 

Make into pills weighing 1 grain. 
many pills will this quantity make ? 

Answer.—Sixteen ounces being equal to | 
7,000 grains, the batch will make 7,000 
pills. 4 
The above quantity made into 4-grain 
pills, will make 1,750 pills. } 

No. I1.—7 ounces of calomel. | 

Oars ‘‘ extract of colo: } 
cynth compound, | 
Bw “ extract of jalap. | 

Make into 1 grain pills ; how many will 
this make ? 

Ajnswer.—19 ounces being one pound / 
and three ounces, or 8,312} grains, the ” 
above quantity should make 8,3124 pills. | 

It is presumed every pharmaceutist has | 
sufficient knowledge of arithmetic to 
enable him to make calculations in both | 


How 


decimal and vulgar fractions. 
A. F. W. NEYNABER, 


——— 6-e-o——__—_—_— 


Food Required to Make a Pound of 
Meat. 


PROFESSOR TANNER, in the Buth and 
West of England Society's Journal, makes | 
the following estimate of the increase of | 
weight produced by a certain quantity of | 
food, under proper circumstances of shelter 
and management: 


25 Ibs. milk furnish........... 1 Ib. meat. | 
100°“ turnips furnish. 2s) ‘i a 
50 <5! potatoes eee eter Se 
50 ‘* carrots ee Rs, Bek, Pe ee 
Qs! soatmealt! Poor Seas «6 56 eae 
7°1** barleymeal furnish.».. ‘i 
Weg 6 bread “ec ends “e be 
7-4‘* flour is OOo Son 
3°5 “é peas se ie Sle “ee oe 
3:8 “e beans “é wr’ ce he ‘ 
————_0-e—__—_- 
Lotion for Chilblains. 
Tincture of iodine........ 1 part. 


Solut. of chlorinated soda. 3 parts. 
Paint the chilblains with the solution, 


————_»4 


Changeable Tooth Powder. 


Cochinéal, )2 22.2. 15 grains. 
NDS CihonetieIe 9 Cod DOVE 1g drachm. 


Rub to a fine powder, and mix with 
Powdered orris-root..1 ounce. 
Cream of tartar....... 10 drachms. 
Carbonate of magne- 

Blast natn cee 114 drachms. 
Cuttle-fish bone....... 5 Y 
OULG Dy Ose us nae meee 5 drops. 

Mix. This gives a white powder, which — 

turns red on being wetted. | 


—e-4 o—--— — 5 


Chlorine.—40 parts of dry chloride of s0- 
dium, 50 parts of coarsely powdered manga- 
nese, and 100 parts of sulphuric acid, di- 
luted with 100 parts of water, yield from 
from 23 to 24 parts of chlorine gas. Mu- 
riatic acid with a large excess of manga- 
nese, in pieces of the size of a nut, yield the 
following quantities of gas according to its 
strength : 

100 parts of acid of sp. gr. 1180. 
gives off nearly 18 parts in weight of © 
chlorine. The same amount of acid of | 
sp. gr. 1:160 produces 16 parts of gas, and | 
the acid of ep. gr. 1°130, 13 parts. | 

With bichromate of potassa, 100 parts of — 
acid of sp. gr. 1°180 and 21°8 parts of the 
bichromate yield about 15°2 parts of chlor- 
ine; 100-parts of muriatic acid of sp. gT 
1:160 require 19°4 parts of bichromate, 
and produce 13°5 parts of gas. The same 
quantity of acid of sp. gr. 1°124 and 16 
parts of bichromate, give off 10°d parts of 
chlorine. Z 
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Glycerine—Its Early Manufacture in 
this Country. 


BY ROBERT SHOEMAKER. 


I HAVE thought it might be interesting 
to the readers—especially the younger 
_ portion—of the Journal, to be told some- 
thing of the introduction of this manufac 
' ture in the United States. 
' [claim to have made the first glycerine 
' produced for sale, or as an article of com- 
merce, in this country, and it came about 
in this wise: 

In the year 1837 I commenced in Phila- 

| delphia the preparation of the plasters of 

‘the U. S. Pharmacopeia, and sold them 

(chiefly in rolls of half a pound) to the 

druggists in that city, first, and afterward 

) throughout the country. Machine spread 

plasters (except adhesive, on cloth) came 

| later, and I may have something to say of 
_ these in a future paper. 

The base of all, or nearly all, of these 
| plasters was emp. plumbi, of which I ma- 
| nufactured large quantities. 
| About the time my ate much-esteemed- 

friend, Wm. Procter, Jr., was preparing 
the matter for his ‘“‘ Mohr, Redwood and 
: Procter’s Pharmacy,” he asked permission 
| to examine my apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of lead plaster, with a view of writ- 
‘ing an article for his forthcoming book. 
This request I freely granted, and the re- 
‘sult of his visit to my laboratory may be 
‘found on page 420, etc., of that book, edi- 
tion of 1849. At the time of the visit of 
) Mr. Procter we were busily engaged in 
\dipring out the newly made emp. diach., 
'and cooling it by kneading and pulling in 
cold water. This water, when it became 
warm, was allowed to run to waste, carrying 
with it what glycerine it had extracted 
from the plaster. 

Mr. Procter asked me if I could not 

make him some glycerine, ‘‘ at least enough 
for a specimen for the class,” adding, 
“here is great waste.” I had often tasted 
‘the water swectened by the glycerine, but 
as there was at that time no demand for 
‘the article, this ‘‘ waste” was allowed. 
» Lat once set about producing the speci- 
men for Prof. Procter. As near as I can 
remember, taking about five gallons of 
water in which lead plaster had been 
kneaded and cooled, 1 turned it into an 
evaporating pan (jacketed), passed on the 
steam, keeping it below the boiling point, 
evaporated the fluid to the consistence of 
athin syrup. Transferring this to a glass 
vessel, a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
was passed through it, to precipitate the 
oxide of lead held in solution, then filtered 
it, and my glycerine was completed. Of 
‘this, my first effort, I sent Mr. Procter a 
part, retaining the balance, which was 
often shown as a curiosity. 

This was about the year 1846. Although 
glycerine had been discovered by Scheele 
more than 60 years before that time, it 
had not come into use (at least in this 
country), and there was no demand for it. 

After this (about 1848) I made a larger 
quantity, it having been recommended in 
a French medical journal as a curative in 
pulmonary affections. The paper was 
translated, and appeared in one or more of 
our medical journals; it came to be pre- 
scribed by some of our physicians. 

Looking back over my books, I find the 
first entry charging glycerine under date of 
“6th mo. Ist, 1848,” and this was to Ed- 
ward Parrish, then at the northwest corner 
of Chestnut and Ninth streets, Philadel- 
‘phia. The quantity was small, only ¥ lb., 
andthe price charged was $4.00 per lb. 
The next sale was to a New York house, 
at same price, and for a larger quantity. 

The entire product sold in 1848 was about 
‘15 Ib. In 1849 I reduced the price to 
$3.00 per lb., and it remained steadily at 
‘this figure until near the close of 1850, 
‘when it fell to $2.75. The quantity sold 
in 1849 was about 200 Ib. The demand 
feeay increased, and in 1850 the quanti- 
ty sold was much larger, but I find no 
‘charge at a less price than $2.70 per Ib. 
_ I find sales entered to druggists (beside 
those in Philadelphia) in New York, Bos- 
‘ton, Providence, Baltimore, Louisville, 
ea Orleans, etc. The greatest demand, 


however, came from Philadelphia whole- 


jsale houses, the 


: manufacturing chemists 
being the largest buyers. Glycerine now 
began to be imported from England 
(Price’s), and sold at a price below what it 
Cost me to produce it, and so I gradually 
ceased to make it. This English article 
was made from ‘soap liquor.” 

_ When I first commenced making glyce- 
rine, the quantity of lead plaster manu- 
factured gave me for one or two years all 
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that I needed; but soon I made the plaster 
for the sake of the glycerine alone; and I 
remember at one time I had many hundred- 
weight of plaster, in mass, from which I 
had taken the glycerine, and for which 
there was no sale, so that the plaster and 
nop the glycerine became the refuse pro- 
duct. 

In looking over my books for facts con- 
nected with this article, my mind was sad- 
dened by reading the names of many who 
thirty years since were actively engaged 
in the prosecution of their profession, but 
who now “sleep the last sleep.” Referring 
to a few in Philadelphia alone, I meet 
such names as Charles Ellis, Edward Par- 
rish, Wm. Procter, Jr., Elias Durand, 
Frederick Brown, Tristram Needles, J oseph 
and John Reakirt, Frederick Klett, John 
K. and George K. Smith, Edward and 
Charles Yarnall, George D. Wetherill, the 
Roberts, Lennigs, Cressons, and many 
others. 

It is an interesting study, comparing the 
small beginnings as related above (only a 
generation back) with the immense pro- 
duction of glycerine at the present day. 
So far as I am informed, all that I made 
and sold was used medicinally, either 
internally administered or in form of lotion 
or unguent. 

At this day vast quantities are used in 
the manufacture of nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite, duallin, and other explosives. The 
perfumers are large consumers, also the 
confectioners. Large quantities are used 
for the preservation of fruits and meat, 
as well as in the preparation of chewing 
tobacco. 

But the greatest demand comes, perhaps, 
from the brewers. It is estimated that 
over 40,000 pounds is drunk annually in 
beer in this country alone ; and instead of 
my old price of $4.00 per Ib., an article 
quite as good can now be produced for 
18 cents per lb.—American Journal of 
Pharmacy. 

———__-e—____—___ 


Hydriodic Acid.* 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


SEVEN years ago, while with my father, 
at that time practising in Chester, S. C., 
I found that he was using hydriodic acid 
in place of iodide of potassium. The case 
that suggested its use was one of asthma; 
for many years the patient had suffered 
from this troublesome affection. When- 
ever she contracted an ordinary cold it 
would extend to the chest, and cause at 
once persistent asthma, which, if left to 
itself, would last for weeks. A full dose 
of morphia would relieve the spasmodic 
and labored respiration, and large doses of 
iodide of potassium would remove the 
bronchitis in a short time. Often the iodide 
would irritate the stomach and seriously 
interfere with digestion. To get the best 
effects it was necessary to give from fifteen 
to twenty-five grains of the iodide three 
times a day. Hydriodic acid was prepared 
by mixing one drachm of iodide of potas- 
sium with ninety grains of tartaric acid, 
and dissolving in four ounces of water. 
On trial it was found that one teaspoonful 
of this mixture had as much influence on 
the bronchial surfaces as twenty grains of 
iodide of potassium, and produced no bad 
effect whatever on the stomach. The only 
difficulty was that the simple solution soon 
decomposed and set free the iodine; to ob- 
viate this it was mixed with a very heavy 
syrup, and when properly prepared it 
made a clear solution which could be kept 
several days without showing much sign of 
decomposition. 

Gaseous Hydriodic acid (HI) is rapidly 
and perfectly absorbed by water; by being 
held by a feeble chemical affinity the hy- 
drogen soon becomes disengaged and sets 
free a corresponding amount of iodine, 
which being soluble in hydriodic acid, 
passes into solution, colors it red, and ren- 
ders it too irritating for internal use. As 
100 parts of hydriodic acid consist of 
99f05 parts of iodine, and 3%, parts of 
hydrogen, it will be seen that it is nearly 
all iodine, and when not decomposed it is 
entirely non-irritant and pleasantly acid 
to the taste. To make the syrup it re- 
quires care, and most drug shops will get 
up sufficient decomposition in the mix- 
ing to render the solution useless. Several 
months ago I sent for R. W. Gardner, of 
170 William St., New York, whose syrups 
of the hypophosphites I had used with 
much satisfaction, and suggested that he 
would try and prepare a syrup of hydri- 
odic acid. He succeeded in mixing a sy- 


rup containing forty minims of the dilute 
acid to the ounce, representing 1,55, 
grains of iodine, which corresponds to 
85% grains of potass. iodi, which keeps 
perfectly. Two teaspoonfuls of the syrup is 
an average dose. 

Thave had some patients that could not 
take even very small doses of iodide of po- 
tassium, or iodine in any form, without 
producing severe iodism. Some of these 
cases give distinct accounts of active 
poisoning, others seem to have the idio- 
syncrasy show itself with the first dose of 
iodine. Other patients easily bear 25 grs, 
potass. iod. three times a day for weeks at 
atime. In the use of hydriodic acid I 
have seldom found it necessary to increase 
the usual dose to get the desired effect. It 
would seem that iodide of potassium be- 
comes active by being converted into hy- 
driodic acid. 

For the past six years I have had uni- 
formly good results in the use of 
hydriodic acid in bronchitis, and in 
chronic or subacute catarrhal diseases. 
I have found that it acts as an irritant, and 
does more harm than good during acute 
febrile stages. I have also used it in 
chronic malarial poisoning, and in Graves’ 
disease, and would recommend its use in 
place of iodine in goitre and adipose tu- 
mors. In case of the latter it relieved the 
dull pain about the tumor and reduced the 
weight of the body slightly (the patient 
being very fleshy). I have not used hydri- 
odic acid in syphilis long enough to give 
an Opinion as to its value in this disease. 

The text-books on therapeutics do not 
even mention hydriodic acid, and the 
‘‘National Dispensatory,” edited by Alfred 
Stille, M. D., and John M. Maisch, Ph.D.., 
says: ‘‘ Pharmaceutically, hydriodic acid 
is a very unsatisfactory preparation.” “It 
possesses no medicinal value.” 


——__e- —________ 
A Mistura Guaiaci in Clear Solution.* 


THE unpleasant taste of guaiacum and 
its uninviting appearance when made into 
a draught are inconveniences which have 
long hampered a valuable remedy and are 
worth attempting to remove. With these 
impressions I paid a visit to my neighbor, 
Mr. Martindale, to try what could be done. 
The ‘‘ Companion to the British Pharma- 
copeia” had told me that the resin was 
soluble in alkaline solutions, so I asked for 
a mixture made by rubbing down a dose 
of guaiacum (ten grains) with not more 
than a dose of liquor potass (™ xx.). The 
resin was at once dissolved almost com- 
pletely, but when the solution came to be 
mixed with an ounce of water I found 
that I was baffled by the milky precipi- 
tation of probably all of the guaiacum. I 
then asked for a solution of ten grains of 
guaiacum in a drachm of glycerine, which 
I was assured could not be supplied, but I 
pressed the experiment, and so it was tried 
but failed completely. I next begged a 
mixture of tincture of guaiacum with gly- 
cerine in equal parts; I was assured that 
the glycerine would act to the tincture as 
water would do and would at once precipi- 
tate the guaiacum, and it was pointed out 
to me that since the glycerine had proved 
its incapacity for dissolving guaiacum, I 
might take the result for granted. However, 
the experiment was tried, It resulted ina 
perfectly clear solution. More glycerine 
was added, and the solution still remained 
perfectly clear. It therefore appears that 
it is possible to have a perfectly clear 
“‘mistura guaiaci,” if glycerine be added 
to the tincture instead of water. But 
then, it may be asked, is the flavor any 
better ? To this Iam in a position to re- 
ply encouragingly. The pungent and 
nauseating flavor of the guaiacum is ren- 
dered considerably softer and altogether 
less objectionable. However, it might be 
urged that an ounce of glycerine is not 
quite such a trifle to swallow as an ounce 
of water, but this only leads me to point 
out another convenience of my device, and 
that is, a diminution of the necessary bulk 
of the dose, which may conveniently be 
reduced within the capacity of a liquor- 
glass. The spirituous sweetness of the 
compound suggests the allusion, and the 
flavor of the mixture is not very distaste- 
ful. Yet another objection may arise, 
namely, that even if its flavor be rendered 
milder the remedy must nevertheless be 
contained in this diminished bulk of fluid 
in a higher state of concentration, so that 
when the compound gets mixed with the 
fluids of the stomach this fact will become 
manifest. But no drawback of that kind 


* By Dr. W. Gill Wylie, of New York, in the 
Medical Record of May 10, 1879. 


* By Dr. Balmanno Squire, in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal (London). 


occurs, The aetion of a glycerine solution 
on the tissues is much more gradually ex- 
erted than that of an aqueous one, as an 
one may know who has compared the ef- 
fect on a sore throat of painting it at one 
time with the glycerine of tannic acid and 
at another with an equivalent aqueous so- 
lution of the acid, or who has tried on a 
patch of slightly raw skin an aqueous as 
against a glycerine solution of iodine of 
corresponding strength. I would, there- 
fore, propose the admixture of half a 
drachm or a drachm of the tincture of gu- 
aiacum with one or two drachms of glyce- 
rine for a dose, and I must explain that I 
made use of a rectified spirit tincture and 
not the ammoniated tincture of the Phar- 
macopeia. Furthermore, I must add that 
the mixture of the tincture with glycerine 
will not bear dilution with water, which 
renders it turbid. If it is to be diluted it 
must be diluted with glycerine. 
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Ozone in Relation to Health and 
Disease. 


Dr. Day, in an address delivered before 
the Congress of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain, gives the history of this 
peculiar gaseous body, and makes sugges- 
tions as to its hygienic and prophylactic 
effects, which, if true, will be well enough 
duly to weigh and inwardly digest. Heno- 
tices the successive theories of Schénbein, 
Williamson, and Odling concerning its na- 
ture. He then describes the pathological 
action of this form of oxygen, and reveals 
facts which will probably startle those who 
believe ozone and ‘‘ ozonized”’ articles of 
food or of medicine to be universally bene- 
ficial. He describes the death of animals 
after exposure to ozonized air under symp- 
toms closely resembling those of acute 
bronchitis. He considers that if present 
in excess in the atmosphere, catarrh, 
bronchitis, and even pneumonia would be 
its natural results. Whether there is ever 
such an excess as would involve these 
consequences is an open question. He 
feels also bound to admit, according to the 
researches of Dr. Moffat, that during the 
‘ozone periods” apoplexy, epilepsy, ver- 
tigo, neuralgia, and diarrhcea are more fre- 
quent. Further investigations in this di- 
rection are imperatively needed, but what 
has been said may serve as a caution to 
dabblers in science who keep an ozone 
apparatus in action in their sitting-rooms 
asa prophylactic against diseases in gen- 
eral. 

The absence or the deficiency of ozone 
has been, perhaps, too hastily placed in 
connection with zymotic disease. But 
that such a connection exists in case of 
cholera can scarcely be doubted. The 
author shows that in 1864, in the Bombay 
Presidency, cholera was in its greatest 
ascendency when ozone was either want- 
ing or at its minimum; that the disease 
showed a most marked decrease when 
ozone was registered as increasing, and 
when at its maximum the epidemic ceased 
altogether if the maximum continued for 
any time. Similar results were obtained 
at Strasbourg in 1854 andin 1855, and the 
experiments of Mr. Glaisher and of Dr. 
Moffat give confirmatory testimony. 
Whether there may be other causes in 
operation in addition to deficiency of 
oxygen is stiJl doubtful. As a disinfect- 
ant the author pronounces it the best, 
safest, and least objectionable known. That 
it may kill disease-germs—whatever they 
may be—is no doubt highly probable from 
its action on the superior animals; but the 
question arises, Which will be killed 


first ? 
ee 
Cocoanut-Oil Cold Cream. 
COCOanUt Olle:.s.acae cers 12 ounces. 
TRORGMWALEL eesti 1 ounce. 
OULO. Of TOS sh 5,0.) oxic aee sufficient, 


Fluid Extract of Coffee. 


Light-brown coffee roasted. .5 ounces. 
Dark-brown ‘“ ae yh 
AICOHOIM Seer. ect see ats) bh 
Coldwater ss seeetere ss. 12 - 
HOk Waitereu eee etre ee sufficient. 


Grind the two kinds of coffee together, 
and macerate them for two days in a 
closed percolator with the alcohol and the 
cold water. Then add enough hot water 
to obtain 15 ounces of percolate. Set this 
aside, and continue the percolation till ten 
ounces more have passed through. Evapo- 
rate this down to five ounces, filter, and 
add to the reserved liquor. Dose, two or 
three teaspoonfuls to a cup of hot water. 
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Sanitary Rules for the Mississippi 
Valley. 


THE committee appointed for the pur- 
pose by the sanitary council of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley make the following ad- 
dress to the cities, towns, and villages of 
the valley. It will be found to contain 
valuable hints for many municipalities in 
all parts of the country: 

DRAINAGE.—A thoroughly-drained soil 
is all important. This should be secured, 
where practicable, by a complete system 
of sewers or underground drains. If this 
is not practicable, superficial or surface 
drains should be properly located, and fre- 
quently examined, so as to ensure cleanli- 
ness and effectiveness. 

It is of the first importance that dwelling- 
houses should be built on dry ground, so 
elevated that there shall be no possi- 
bility of an accumulation of stagnant water 
under the floors at any time. 

Constant inspection of houses, cellars, 
yards, and outbuildings is imperative, so as 
to prevent the accumulation of filth, garb- 
age, or masses of decomposing organic 
matter, so prejudicial to health. It is 
equally necessary that some means be de- 
vised for the disposal of the same, so as to 
render it harmless- 


WATER-CLOSETS AND PRIvins. — Foul 
odors are Nature’s signal of danger. Water- 
closets should be properly constructed, 
kept free from odor, and always plenti- 
fully supplied with water. The water- 
pipes should be wholly disconnected from 
all other pipes and provided with inde- 
pendent ventilation. They should be so 
located as to avoid all possibility of pollut- 
ing the air of any other part of the house. 

Where privies are used, they should be 
built above ground, with water-tight vaults, 
kept always free from foul smell by the 
liberal use of dry earth sifted upon the 
contents or by the use of a solution of 
copperas. They should be emptied at 
least twice a year, or oftener, if the contents 
accumulate to more than one-third the ca- 
pacity of the vault. The walls and ceilings 
should be thoroughly whitewashed. 

Instead of ordinary privies, the pail 
system in genera) use in many of the manu- 
facturing towns of England is recom- 
mended as being found to combine econo- 
my, simplicity of construction, easy man- 
agement, with great facility for removing 
contents without odor or inconvenience. 

Privies should be so placed as to prevent 
their exhalations from contaminating the 
air of houses or polluting the sources of 
water supply from wells or cisterns. 

WATER SuppLty.—‘‘ Water, next to air, 
is the chief necessary of life.” We may 
even place it before food, because all food 
is largely composed of it; and it is required, 
too, for personal cleanliness, and for the 
purification of our houses and their sur- 
roundings. 

Running streams and springs, which are 
the best sources of water supply, should be 
frequently examined, in order to detect 
otherwise unsuspected causes of the pol- 
lution. 

Cisterns should be constructed of suitable 
material, carefully built and covered, and 
so placed that no foul air can pass through 
or over the water they contain. The over- 
flow pipes from cisterns should be free 
from connection with any other pipes. 
Roofs and gutters supplying cisterns must 
be frequently inspected, and some simple 
contrivance should be adopted to insure 
their careful cleansing before the water is 
allowed torun into the cistern. Cistern- 
water ought to be frequently examined 
and kept free from odor or other indica- 
tions of impurity. 

Wells are the most dangerous sources of 
water supply, for few wells are safe from 
surface pollution. Wells should, there- 
fore, be properly located, to avoid all pos- 
sible risk of contamination from their sur- 
roundings, carefully built with elevated 
curbs and covered tops. The water they 
neers should be examined at short inter- 
vals. 

_A simple method of examination is by 
dissolving a lump of loaf sugar in a quan- 
tity of the suspected water in a clean bottle, 
which should have a close-fitting glass 
stopper. Set the bottle in the window of 
a room where the sunlight will fall on it. 
If the water remains bright and limpid 
after a week’s exposure, it may be pro- 
nounced fit for use. But if it becomes 
turbid during the week, it contains enough 
impurity to be unhealthy. Such water 
should not be used for drinking purposes 
until it has been boiled and filtered; after 
which it should be aerated by any simple 


process, such as pouring several times from 
one vessel: into another in the open air. 
The addition of a solution of permanga- 
nate of potassa will also serve, in most 
cases, to sufficiently purify water for 
drinking purposes. Eight grains of the 
permanganate to one ounce of distilled or 
boiled water will make the solution. Add 
one drop of this to half a pint of the sus- 
pected water; if the red tint disappears in 
half an hour, add another drop. For every 
drop that loses its color in the half pint, 
there will be from one-half to two grains 
of organic impurity in one gallon of the 
water. If such water must be used, drop 
in the permanganate until the red tint re- 
mains; the solution in this proportion is 
not injurious, nor does it taste unpleas- 
antly. 

DwELiLmGs.—The prime conditions of 
health in a house depend upon cleanliness, 
pure air, and unpolluted water; the prompt 
and thorough removal of all refuse; and 
the perfect exclusion of all foul matters 
arising outside the house. 

Good ventilation is absolutely necessary. 
Rooms should be frequently aired, and a 
daily visit from Dr. Sunshine encouraged. 
Over-crowding is a fearful source of air- 
pollution in dwellings. 

Zealous attention should be paid to 
cellars, pantries, and passages. Mould, 
dampness, and foul smells are never to be 
neglected. The sun’s rays, free ventila- 
tion, and a lavish use of whitewash are 
excellent scavengers. 

The floors of dwellings should be fre- 
quently washed. Choose for this purpose 
a dry day; doors and windows to be left 
open during and after the operation until 
thoroughly dry. The floors of dwellings 
should always be raised from three to four 
feet above ground, so as to insure perfect 
ventilation beneath, and the site should be 
higher than the surroundings, so as at all 
times to prevent dampness or presence of 
stagnant water. 


DISINFECTANTS AND DEODORANTS.— 
More than half of these agents are value- 
less in preventing diseases, and dangerous 
as being productive of false security. 

Heat and pure air are the best of all 
disinfectants. _ Where other agents are 
necessary, the following list will be found 
useful. 

Copperas can be used almost anywhere, 
cheap and efficient. Especially useful in 
privies, etc. Ten pounds in a pailful of 
water ; a teacupful in bed-pan’, chambers, 
ete., after being used. A quart a day in 
privies, urinals, etc., for ordinary pur- 
poses. In dangerous diseases, add from a 
pint to a quart to each discharge. The 
contents of a privy six feet in diameter 
and twelve feet deep, will require twenty 
pounds of copperas to disinfect it. 

Quicklime and gypsum, or land-plaster, 
are good absorbents, and may be used ad- 
vantageously in damp places, cellars, gut- 
ters, etc. They should not, however, be 
used in drains, catch-basins, sewers, soil 
pipes, etc.; nor where they are liable to be 
washed into such places, lest they, by 
decomposing soap-water, form lime-soap 
and obstruct the passages. 

Charcoal is one of the best deodorants, 
absorbing large volumes of gases. May 
be used in powder, mixed with lime or 
gypsum, and sprinkled freely in malodor- 
ous localities. Suspended in a basket, in 
cisterns, meat-safes, dairies, etc., it tends 
to keep the contents from absorbing foul 
odors. Charcoal should be frequently 
reheated to drive off the absorbed gases and 
renew its efficiency. 

Carbolic Acid and the coal-tar disinfect- 
ants are only admissible for outdoor use, 
on account of their odor. Mixed with 
gypsum, they are valuable around stables, 
outbuildings, etc. <A gill of carbolic acid 
in a pailful of water may be used to flush 
sewers, drains, etc., and in privy-vaults 
and catch-basins. 

Chloride of lime is sufficiently well known 
not to need special mention here, except 
to say that its value is greatly over-rated. 
The addition of strong vinegar, or dilute 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) materially 
increases its efficacy. 

Chloride of zine may be used instead of 
copperas, and has the advantage of neither 
bleaching nor staining white or colored 
fabrics with which it may come in contact. 
On this account, it is especially useful in 
disinfecting clothing, bedding, etc. 

Of the large number of proprietary 
preparations sold for disinfecting purposes, 
it is not necessary to treat in this connec- 
tion. If further information is needed, 
consult your sanitary officer or family 
physician. 


In GENERAL.—Should disease, however, 
in spite of every reasonable care, break out 
in our midst, allay fear and prevent panic, 
which is always senseless, demoralizing the 
well and jeopardizing, to an incalculable ex- 
tent, the lives of those who may fall sick. 
‘“In a sick-room there should be wise 
heads, willing hands, and loving hearts in 
the attendants, and thankful submission, 
with common sense, in the patient.” 

The following general directions are 
useful in contagious or infectious sick- 
ness: 

1. The sick person should be restricted 
to one room, or a part of the house sepa- 
rated from the other inmates. 

2. Secure proper ventilation of the sick- 
room, without producing draughts. Smeil 
isan excellent guide as to’state of air; if 
air is sweet, there is but little dread to be 
felt. 

3. The virulence of any poison which 
causes the spread of disease is greatly in- 
creased by concentration in close rooms, 
and decreased by dilution and free circula- 
tion of air. 

4. The linen, clothing, bedding, utensils, 
and every object touched by or in contact 
with the sick, should be isolated, and, such 
as will permit, should be thrown into 
boiling water, there to remain for at least 
half an hour. 

5. The nurse should be restricted to the 
sick-room, or otherwise isolated. 

6. Remember that disease is communi- 
cated by both the poisoned air about the 
sick, by the clothes and other articles used 
or touched by them. 

7. After the patient leaves the sick-room, 
it should be purified and disinfected. Bow 
everything that will admit of it; scald all 
utensils; scrub the floors; whitewash ceil- 
ings and walls. Empty the room entirely, 
and leave doors and windows open for at 
least a day or two. 


In conclusion, we would advise, where, 


practicable, the formation of associations 
for sanitary protection, such as are now in 
successful operation in Edinburgh, and 
in Newport, R. I. A trifling yearly sub 
scription entitles each member to the valu- 
able services of a skilled sanitary engineer 
and sanitary inspector, whose advice en- 
ables him to carry out all improved 
methods of sanitation they may aint eet 

(Signed) D. C. Houimay, M. D. 

R. B. Maury, M. D. 
R. C. Kepziz, M. D. 

re 
Picric Acid. 

Tus acid, obtained by the action of 
nitric acid upon carbolic acid, or better, by 
treating crystallized phenic sulphate of 
sodium with nitric acid, is a yellow sub- 
stance, crystallizing in foliated structure, 
difficultly soluble in cold, readily in hot 
water, and also soluble in alcohol. Picric 
acid has strong tinctorial properties, and 
has long been used as a dye for silk and 
woollens, to which it imparts a beautiful 
rich yellow, when mordanted with alum or 
tartar. In France, annually, some 80 to 
100 tons of picric acid are prepared, but 
the bulk is used for the manufacture of 
picrate gunpowder. The ammonia salt of 
the trinitro-cresylic acid is met with in the 
trade as Victoria yellow, as a dye material. 
Picric acid has lately been employed to 
give a bitter to beer. To detect this adultera- 
tion, Brunner recommends acidulating the 
beer with hydrochloric acid, and plunging 
therein a fragment of woollen thread, and 
digesting the same in a water-bath. After 
the thread is removed, it is heated with a 
solution of ammonia. The latter is filtered, 
evaporated in a water-bath to small volume, 
and a few drops of cyanide of potassium 
are added. The presence of 0°015 grain of 
picric acid in a pint of beer is determined 
by a red color being produced, due to the 
formation of isopurpurate of potash. The 
yield of picric acid from the grass-tree 
resin of Australia, obtained in abundance 
from the stems of one or two species of 
Xanthorrhea is considerable, and G. C. 
Wittstein has drawn attention to the neg- 
lect of this prolific source of supply. It is 
known in pharmacy under the name of 
‘‘oum acroides,” and in the Australian 
colonies as ‘‘ grass-tree gum,” and ‘‘ black 
boy gum.” The advantages of using this 
substance for the manufacture of picric 
acid are two-fold. First, the material is 
cheap; second, the yield is large. About 
one hundred and fifty grains of the pulver- 
ized resin were placed in a beaker glass, 
and 750 grains crude nitric acid, of specific 
gravity 1:16, poured over it; the beaker 
glass was covered with a glass capsule and 
digested at a gentle heat. The mass soon 


swelled up, and a deep brown crust formed 

over the liquid. This crust needed to be 

broken up from time to time with a glass — 
rod. After about three hours, nitrous 
fumes ceased to be evolved, and the mags 
was allowed to cool. The next day, he 
found the bottom of the beaker covered 
with a thick layer of yellow crystals, 
Above this was a brownish red tarry mass, 
which hung together ina lump. This was 
taken out and again digested with 375 
grains nitric acid; but there was almost no 
action, at least no more nitrous acid was 
formed, and no crystals were deposited 
from this second liquid on cooling, show- 
ing that it is unnecessary to treat the 
resinous mass with nitric acid a second 
time. In the present case it was desirable 
to lose as little as possible of the product 
sought ; hence, after the crystals that 
formed had been taken out, the second 
liquid was added to the mother liquor and 
evaporated to dryness. The first crystals 
were added and the adhering nitric acid 
driven off at 212° Fah. The total residue 
weighed 100 grains, almost two-thirds of 
the resin taken; it was yellow and crystal- 
line, and contained nothing amorphous 
but single crystals of oxalic acid. The 
picric acid thus obtained, after recrystalliz- 
ing to secure the oxalic acid, weighed 
seventy-five grains. Hence, the yield is 
fifty per cent. of the crude material. | 
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Bromo-Hydrate of Quinine as an 
Antipyretic. 


EsquerRDO and Cahis (Independ. Med, — 
and Courrier Med.) found this salt reduce — 
the temperature in typhoid fever four to | 
six degrees Fahr., given in doses of fifty | 
to perenhy centigrammes (seven to ten | 
grains). It has also been used in phthisis, © 
—The Doctor | 

| 
| 
| 


————_0-e—_____ 
Coffee as an Antidote to Strychnia, 


Dr. Artmio LELLI, having met witha | 
case in which a large dose of strychnia was | 
administered in coffee without fatal con- | 
sequences, was led to institute some ex- | 
periments upon rabbits, and found that | 
coffee either acts as a complete antidote 
in preventing the poisonous effects of the | 
strychnia, or that it materially diminishes _ 
the violence of its action.— Lancet. 


ee 


A Nerve Stimulant. 


THERE are two nerves, says Dr. Brunton, | 
in the Contemporary Review, known as the 
‘fifth pair,” which are distributed to the 
skin of the head and to the mucous mem- 
brane of the eyes, nose, and mouth. These | 
nerves are closely connected with the | 
heart and vessels, and by stimulating their | 
branches the circulation may be greatly in- | 
fluenced, as in the case of fainting. It is — 
a curious fact that people of all nations © 
are accustomed, when in any difficulty, to 
stimulate one or another branch of the — 
fifth nerve, and quicken their mental pro- 
cesses. Thus, some persons when puz- 
zled, scratch their heads; others rub their © 
foreheads; and others stroke or pull their 
beards, thus stimulating the occipital, 
frontal, or mental branches of these nerves. 
Many Germans when thinking have 4 
habit of striking their fingers against their 
noses, and thus stimulating the nasal cu- 
taneous branches, while in other countries 
some people stimulate the branches dis- 
tributed to the mucous membrane of the 
nose by taking snuff. 

The late Lord Derby, when translatin 
Homer, was accustomed to eat brandie 
cherries. One man will eat figs while com- 
posing a leading article; another will suck 
chocolate cremes; others will smoke ciga- 
rettes; and others sip brandy and water. 
By these means they stimulate the lingual 
and buccal branches of the fifth nerve, 
and thus reflexly excite their brains. Al 
cohol appears to excite the circulation 
through the brain reflexly from the mouth, 
and to stimulate the heart reflexly from 
the stomach, even before it is absorbed — 
into the blood. Shortly after it has been 
swallowed, however, it is absorbed from 
the stomach, and passes with the blood to 
the heart, to the brain, and to the other — 
parts of the nervous system, upon which it 
then begins to act directly. Under its in- 
fluence the heart beats more quickly, the | 
blood circulates more freely, and thus the - 
functional power of the various organs 12 — 
the body is increased so that the brain 
may think more rapidly, the muscles act 
more powerfully, and the stomach digests 
more easily. But with this exception, the 
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effect of alcohol upon the nervous system 
may be described as one of progressive pa- 
ralysis. The higher centres suffer first, 
and the judgment is probably the first 

uality to be impaired, and this becomes 
the more soas the effect of the alcohol 
progresses, although the other faculties of 
the mind may remain not only undiminish- 
ed by the direct action of the alcohol on the 
brain, but greatly increased by the general 
excitement of the circulation. By and by, 
however, the other parts of the nervous 
system are successively weakened, the legs 
fail, and the person falls insensible. It is 
evident, then, that only the first stages of 
alcoholic action are at all beneficial, the 
later stages being as clearly injurious. 


o> oe—____—_- 
Aniline Garnet in the Hconomy. 


ANILINE garnet is the commercial name 
of a substance which is obtained as a resi- 
due in the manufacture of aniline red. It 
is a complex product, a mixture of various 
bodies not well defined chemically, but 
affording a complete imitation of the natu- 
ral color of red wines. Contrary to the ac- 
cepted idea, aniline red, or fuchsine, is 
seldom used for coloring wines, because 
its shade is too sharply red, and upon di- 
lution becomes too pinkish to imitate the 
real wine tint. The action of fuchsine was 
of late studied by several investigators, 
who nearly all came to the conclusion that, 
when free from arsenic, it is comparatively 
harmless. M. Jousset de Bellesme, in the 
Repertoire de Pharmacie, gives the results 
of his researches on the physiological ac- 
tion of aniline garnet, thus completing the 
history of the artificial wine colorings of 
coal-tar origin. 

Blanchard’s colorant, the type of these 
dyes, is a solution of aniline garnet in mo- 
lasses, and so great is the tinctorial power 
of the product, that one pint of it is suf- 
ficient to impart to sixty gallons of white 
wine a satisfactory red claret color. A 
score of experiments, undertaken with ani- 
mals of different kinds, such as dogs, cats, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, and frogs, always end- 


' ed fatally, after a time not exceeding three 
' or four weeks for mammifers, and six 
. weeks for batrachians. 


_ Astriking result of the autopsy is the 
intense coloration of the organs. All the 


' tissues are colored violet, but not equally 


so. The liver and spleen are absolutely 
black, the lymphatic ganglions are dark 
violet, the kidneys violet, the blood and 
lungs bright pink. On making incisions 


_ in these organs, the lymphatic spaces are 
| found to be choked with irregular, amor- 
| phous granulations of an intense violet 


color. The injected matter being readily 
soluble, this shows that under the influ- 


y ence of the liquids of the economy, the 


aniline compound is precipitated, forming 
a nearly insoluble granular combination 


| that can no longer be eliminated. 


The administration of the substance 


es the stomach is of peculiar inter- 


) est. 


he coloring matter is at first rapidly 
absorbed; soon after, the tissue of the in- 


. testinal tube appears obstructed by insolu- 
» ble granulations, and the absorption be- 


comes slower. The animal eats ravenously 
without assimilating the food, and the 


daily dose of garnet is rejected with the 


feces. The animals live longer than when 


. the toxic substance is administered hypo- 
) dermically. 


An excess of urea is usually found in the 


- blood. As much as 0°336 per cent. was de- 
_ tected, while 0-016 is the normal average. 


Hence, uremia is a characteristic symptom 
of the death caused by aniline garnet. It 
1S a consequence of the state of the kid- 
nheys in which, the Malpighian glomerules 
being obstructed by colored granulations, 
the secreting surface becomes greatly re- 
duced. 

The conclusion of the writer is that, al- 


' though aniline garnet is not exactly a toxic 


Substance, since even large doses fail to 
rapidly cause death, yet it must be placed 
mm the category of noxious compounds, 
which, on being introduced into the econo- 
my, can only produce injurious effects. 


ee 
Teeth Grafting. 
Two interesting papers were presented to 


_ the Académie des Sciences at its meeting 


on Jan. 6 (Comptes Rendus, 1879) by Dr. 
Magitot, and by one of his pupils, Dr. 
David. Dr. Magitot, after adverting to 
his former communications relating to 
grafting of the dental follicles in certain 
species of the mammailia, states that in the 
present paper he carries the subject very 


much farther, embracing grafting the adult 
dental organs, and eeppraine practical ap- 
plications. 

‘«'There are,” he observes, ‘‘ three varie- 
ties of dental grafting: 1. By restitution, 
in which the tooth, removed from its alve- 
olus, is restored to it, either immediately 
or after a variable period of time. 2. In 
grafting by transposition atooth is removed 
from one alveolus and transplanted into 
another, whether in the same or in a diffe- 
rent subject. 3. In heterotopic grafting the 
teeth are grafted on various parts of the 
body other than the jaws, examples of 
which are reeorded as resulting from the 
experiments of Hunter, A. Cooper, Phili- 
peaux, etc.” In the present paper Dr. 
Magitot confines himself to grafting by re- 
stitution, combined with the excision of 
the diseased parts before restitution is 
made. His researches on this point were 
first published in the Gazetie des Hopitaux 
for 1875; others have been published in the 
theses of his pupils, Drs. David and Piet- 
kiewicz; and the operations of this kind 
have now reached the number of sixty-two. 
Of these sixty-two cases, fifty-seven have 
been definitely cured, a great number of 
these cures dating back from two to two 
and a half years. The age of the patient 
does not seem to have exerted any influ- 
ence on the results, and the various kinds 
of teeth have been alike excised and 
grafted. Ina good number of the cases 
treated, the periostitis of the summit was 
not accompanied by concomitant caries, 
but in others a co-existing caries was able 
to be stopped while the tooth was out of 
the mouth. The subsequent treatment 
consists in the application, when necessary, 
of gutta-percha supports, drainage, and 
the removal of any mortified portions of 
the alveoli, etc. Im general the conse- 
quences of the operation are very simple. 
When consolidation has been effected a 
slight local reaction takes place, accompa- 
nied by few or no general phenomena. 
The fistule close, the discharge ceases, and 
complete consolidation takes place in from 
a week to a fortnight, the tooth recovers 
its vascular connections, and its uses are 
re-established. When the attempt fails, 
the tooth is simply eliminated by suppura- 
tion in a few days. 

M. David in his paper thus speaks of 
‘‘orafting by restitution”: ‘‘ Re-implanta- 
tion combined with extraction is a procedure 
which enables us to subject the teeth to 
operations which would have been imprac- 
ticable in the mouth. We have personally 
resorted to it—1. For the adjustment of 
certain anomalies of direction. 2. In the 
treatment of caries when the situation of 
this did not admit of our reaching the pulp 
in order to destroy it, and practice in situ 
a satisfactory stopping. 3. In the treat- 
ment of the form of alveolo-dental perio- 
stitis, in which this affection is limited to 
the summit of the root. It allows of our 
excising the affected parts just as is done 
on a diseased bone; and this excision is 
the only means of radically curing the 
neighboring lesions which so often accom- 
pany this form of periostitis, as osteitis, 
necrosis, fistule, etc. If the tooth is ca- 
rious it can also then be stopped. 4. It 
may also be resorted to in order to facili- 
tate the execution of operation on another 
tooth or in another part of the mouth. The 
consolidation of the tooth replaced in its al- 
veolus, takes place, in the mean, from the 
tenth to the fourteenth day. It ismore rapid 
(by the second or third day) when the roots 
are healthy. In cases of periostitis it is 
slower; and then, principally when there 
are osseous lesions in the vicinity, the ex- 
istence and maintenance for some days of 
a well-established dental fistula is of first- 
rate importance. By this means the sup- 
puration obtains free external issue, and 
does not disturb the organic phenomena 
which are in progress between the root of 
the tooth and the alveolus. To the dis- 
charge of the pus by the alveolus is due 
our single failure. The various lesions of 
the vicinity (fistule, etc.) in general are 
cured soon after consolidation takes place. 
The cure has remained durable in our 
earliest cases for more than two years. 

““Thus methodized, this procedure 
seems to us to carry the curability of dental 
affections to its farthest limits. It has 
given us but one failure in twenty-two 
cases.” —Med, Times and Gazette. 


———___0# e —____ 
Duboisia as a Mydriatic. 


TuHE local effects of duboisia myoporo- 
ides, when applied to the eye, are similar 
to those of atropia; but they are more 
promptly produced and disappear more 
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rapidly. Its great tendency to produce 
constitutional disturbance, however, 
should cause it to be carefully used. 
Nearly every patient into whose eyes a 
four-grain solution had been dropped, com- 
plained of dizziness within a short time 
after its instillation, usually noted after 
rising from the chair. Patients do not, 
however, complain so much of dry throat 
as those treated by atropia.—Dr. Norris, 
in the Amer, Journal of Medical Sciences. 
a 


Infectious Nature of Tubercles. 


AN opinion has long been entertained 
among the unlearned in medical lore that, 
somehow, tuberculosis is a disease which 
is capable of being communicated, through 
the agency of the atmosphere, from one 
person to another. The question has re- 
cently undergone some scientific investiga- 
tions, from the result of which it would 
appear that tuberculous matter may be 
readily propagated by means of simple 
inoculation. The following article shows 
that, probably, it may be propagated by 
the still simpler process of respiration, con- 
firming thus the vulgar preconceptions of 
the danger of infected air. The account 
was originally published in the Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift, for September, 
1878, by Dr. Reich, of Mulheim. He 
says: 

The opinion is daily gaining ground that 
tuberculosis is infectious. The following 
instance, observed by himself at Neuen- 
burg, in the Breisgau, is one in which tu- 
berculosis was communicated to a number 
of children by a phthisical midwife, di- 
rectly from mouth to mouth. The only 
two midwives practicing at Neuenburg—a 
healthy little town of 1,300 inhabitants— 
in 1875, were R. and 8. Of these, the 
woman 8. was undoubtedly the subject of 
phthisis, with abundant puriform expec- 
toration. In the first case described, Dr. 
Reich extracted the child by turning. 
While his attention was engaged with the 
mother, he noticed that owing to some 
difficulty in the child’s breathing, the nurse 
S. sucked the mucus from the infant’s 
mouth, and also endeavored to promote 
respiration by blowing intoits mouth, For 
the first three weeks the child progressed 
well, but then its health failed, and within 
three months of its birth it died of well- 
marked tubercular meningitis, initiated by 
symptoms of bronchial catarrh. In May 
and June following, two more children 
died of the same disease. These three 
cases had been attended by the nurse §. 
Dr. Reich’s attention being thus attracted, 
he found, on investigation, that between 
the 4th April, 1875, and the 10th May, 
1876, seven children, in addition to the 
above three, had died (all within the first 
year) of tubercular meningitis, although in 
no case was there any history of hereditary 
tuberculosis; that all these cases had been 
attended by the woman §., while of all the 
cases attended by the other midwife, R., 
not one had died of this disease, nor had 
any manifested in any way indications of 
any tuberculur form of disease. The dura- 
tion of the illness varied from eight days 
to three weeks; whereas, of the ninety-two 
children who died in their first year 
during the nine years from 1866 to 1874, 
only two died of tubercular meningitis; 
and similarly, among the twelve infants 
who died in 1877, there was only one such 
case, and its parents were tuberculous. 
The midwife 8. herself died of phthisis in 
July, 1876. It was ascertained that 8. had 
been frequently in the habit of sucking the 
mucus from the mouth of infants, and also 
of caressing and kissing them. We are 
thus furnished with valuable hints on the 
matter of conducting experiments as to the 
communication of tubercle by inhalation 
or inoculation. 1. The experiments should 
be made on young or newly-born animals. 
2. The animals should be subjected only 
once or twice to as direct and energetic an 
inhalation of the poison as possible, after 
which they should be well fed and cared 
for. 38. The vehicle of the poison should 
be the fresh contents of tubercular lung- 
caverns, if direct inhalation from mouth 
to mouth be impracticable.—London Medi- 
cal Record. 

As an appendix to the report of Dr. 
Reich, we subjoin an article from the Lon- 
don Lancet, giving the result of experi- 
ments of Dr. Tappeiner upon the artificial 
propagation of phthisis. From all the facts, 
it would seem proper to observe a reason- 
able share of precaution in nursing and 
associating with persons suffering from 
tubercular consumption. There is no oc- 
casion for serious apprehension, however, 


as the infection cannot be considered as in 
any sense virulently infective. The Lancet 
says: 

of The remarkable instances now and then 
seen, in which persons without hereditary 
tendency to phthisis become phthisical 
after long-continued attendance on suffer- 
ers from the disease, have suggested to 
many physicians the idea that phthisis is 
contagious. If there is such a contagion, 
the mechanism has been supposed to be 
the inhalation with the breath of fine par- 
ticles of tuberculous sputa, atomized into 
the air by the patient’s cough. An attempt 
has been made by Dr. Tappeiner, of Me- 
ran, to ascertain whether by a similar 
means animals could be rendered tubercu- 
lar, and the results of the experiments, 
which are published in the current number 
of Virchow’s Archiv, are of great interest. 
The animals experimented on were made 
to breathe for several hours daily in a 
chamber in the air of which fine particles 
of phthisical sputum were suspended. The 
sputum having been mixed with water, the 
mixture was atomized by a steam atomi- 
zer. In all cases the sputa were from per- 
sons with cavities in their lungs. Dogs 
alone were employed in the experiments, 
since they very rarely suffer from sponta- 
neous tuberculosis. The result was that 
of eleven animals experimented on, with 
one doubtful exception, after a period 
varying from twenty-five to forty-five 
days, all being killed, presented well-de- 
veloped miliary tubercles in both lungs; 
and in most of the cases tubercles were 
present to a smaller extent in the kidneys, 
and in some cases also in the liver and 
spleen. Microscopical examination was 
in accord with the naked-eye appearances. 

The quantity of sputum necessary for the 
effect is certainly a very small one. In 
three experiments only one gramme. of 
sputum was daily atomized in the air of 
the chamber, and the quantity of dry spu- 
tum must have been exceedingly small. 
Two ways are conceivable in which the 
infection is produced. The particles cer- 
tainly may reach the alveoli, for powdered 
cinnabar, administered in the same way, 
was found to have stained the alveoli in 
twelve hours after an inhalation of only 
one hour’s duration. But some particles 
may lodge on the mucous membrane of the 
throat and pharynx, and thence, being ab- 
sorbed, may affect the lungs as organs spe- 
cially predisposed. Hence some compara- 
tive experiments were made by feeding 
dogs with the same sputum as that em- 
ployed in the inhalation experiments. 
Fifteen grammes were mixed daily with 
the food of each dog. In two dogs fed at 
Munich, miliary tubercles were found in 
the lungs after six weeks’ feeding; in six 
others fed at Meran, all the organs were 
normal—a difference the explanation of 
which is not very clear. In the cases in 
which the disease was produced by feed- 
ing, the intestinal tract was affected, where- 
as it was free in those cases in which the 
inhalation wasemployed. It is remarkable 
that, with two exceptions, the animals, up 
to the time at which they were killed and 
found diseased, were well and lively, and 
indicated their disease neither by emacia- 
tion nor other external symptoms. This 
suggests that sometimes in man a miliary 
tuberculosis of the lungs may remain 
latent, and cause no symptoms until a 
catarrh, with foci of inflammation, sets 
up phthisis.” 

——; 1 6-ee 


Sulphur as a Topical Application in 
Diphtheria. 


Mr. Stuart, of Dunse, N.B., used sul- 
phur for destroying diphtheritic mem- 
branes on the tonsils with sufficient success 
to induce him to report the case, hoping 
that others may be tempted to test the va- 
lue of the remedy. The sulphur was ap- 
plied every hour by means of a quill, and 
the membrane on the right side had disap- 
peared by the next day; on the left side no 
trace of it appeared on the third day. The 
membrane first became blackened, and 
then detached; but Mr. Stuart does not 
offer an explanation of the modus operandi. 
In spite of the rapid disappearance of the 
membrane, the patient suffered subsequent- 
ly from a slight attack of paralysis of the 
larynx and pharnyx. Shortly afterward 
his elder brother became affected with the 
disease, but made a good recovery under 
maternal treatment with sulphur. Another 
case has since been treated successfully in 
this manner by Mr. Stuart, with the ex- 
ception that swabbing the throat with sul- 
phur and water took the place of blawing 
the powder on.—TZhe Practitioner. 
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On the Secretion of Bile as affected by 
Cholagogues. 


Dr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has presented a re- 
port on this subject to the Scientific Grants 
Committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion (Brit. Med. Journ., Feb. 8, 1879), of 
which the following is the summary of re- 
sults obtained: 

1. In a curarized dog that has fasted 
eighteen hours, the secretion of bile is to- 
lerably uniform during the first four or five 
hours after the commencement of the ex- 
periment, but falls slightly as a longer pe- 
riod elapses. Its composition remains con- 
stant. 

2. Croton oil is a hepatic stimulant of 
very feeble power. The high place assigned 
to it by Rohrig was probably the result of 
his imperfect method of experiment. 

3. Podophyllin is a very powerful sti- 
mulant of the liver. During the increased 
secretion of bile, the percentage amount 
of the special bile solids is not diminished. 
If the dose be too large, the secretion of 
bile is not increased. It is a powerful in- 
testinal irritant. 

4, Aloes is a powerful hepatic stimulant. 
It renders the bile more watery, but at the 
same time increases the excretion of biliary 
matter by the liver. 

5. Rhubarbis a certain, though not a 
powerful, hepatic stimulant. The bile se- 
creted under its influence has the normal 
composition. 

6. Senna is a. hepatic stimulant of very 
feeble power. It renders the bile more 
watery. 

7. Colchicum increases to a considerable 
extent the amount of biliary matter excre- 
ted by the liver, although it renders the 
bile more watery. 

8. Taraxacum is a very feeble hepatic 
stimulant. 

9. Scammony is a very feeble hepatic 
stimulant. 

10. Gamboge is an intestinal, but not a 
hepatic, stimulant. 

11. Castor oil stimulates the intestinal 
glands, but not the liver. 

12. Calomel stimulates the 
glands, but not the liver. 

13. Euonymin is a powerful hepatic 
stimulant. It is not nearly so powerful an 
irritant of the intestine as podophyllin. 

14. Sanguinarin is a powerful hepatic 
stimulant. It also stimulates the intestine, 
ae not nearly so powerfully as podophyl- 
in. 

15. Iridin is a powerful hepatic stimu- 
lant. It also stimulates the intestine, but 
not so powerfully as podophyllin. 

16. Leptandria is a hepatic stimulant of 
moderate power. It is a feeble intestinal 
stimulant. 

17. Ipecacuan is a powerful hepatic 
stimulant. It increases slightly the secre- 
tion of intestinal mucus, but has no other 
stimulant effect on the intestine. The bile 
secreted under the influence of ipecacuan 
has the normal composition. 

18. Colocynth is a powerful hepatic as 
well as intestinal stimulant. It renders 
the bile more watery, but increases the se- 
cretion of biliary matter. 

19. Jalap is a powerful hepatic as well 
as intestinal stimulant. 

20. Sodium-sulphate is a hepatic stimu- 
lant of considerable power. It also stimu- 
lates the intestinal glands. 

21. Magnesium-sulphate is an intestinal 
but not a hepatic stimulant. 

22. Potassium-sulphate is a hepatic and 
intestinal stimulant ef considerable 
power. Its action on the liver is, however, 
uncertain, probably owing to its sparing 
solubility. 

23, Sodium-phosphate is a powerful he- 
patic, and a moderately powerful intesti- 
nal stimulant. 

24. Rochelle salt is a feeble hepatic, but 
: moderately powerful intestinal stimu- 
ant. 

25. Ammonium-chloride stimulates the 
intestinal glands, but not the liver. 

26. Dilute nitro-hydrochloric acid is a 
hepatic stimulant of considerable power. 

27. Mercuric chloride (corrosive subli- 
mate) is a powerful hepatic stimulant, 
while it is a feeble intestinal stimulant. 
Although calomel is an intestinal but not 


intestinal 


a hepatic stimulant, excitement of the liver | 


as well as of the intestinal glands results 
when mercuric chloride and calomel are 
administered together. 

28. Calabar bean stimulates the liver, 
but not powerfully, unless it be given in 
very large doses. 

29. Atropia sulphate antagonizes the 
effect of Calabar bean on the liver, and 


| liver. 


thereby reduces the hypersecretion of bile 
produced by that substance. It does not, 
however, arrest the secretion of bile, and, 
when given alone, does not notably affect 
it. 

30. Menispermin does not stimulate the 
It slightly stimulates the intestinal 
glands. 

31. Baptisin is a hepatic, and also an in- 
testinal stimulant of considerable power. 

32. Phytolaccin is a hepatic stimulant 
of considerable power. It also slightly 
stimulates the intestinal glands. 

33. Acetate of lead, in large doses, some- 
what diminishes the secretion of bile, pro- 
bably by a direct action on the liver. 

34. Ammonium phosphate is a mode- 
rately powerful hepatic stimulant of the 
liver. It does not stimulate the intestinal 
glands. 

35. Tannic acid does not 
cretion of bile. 

36. Hydrastin is a moderately powerful 
hepatic stimulant, and a feeble intestinal 
stimulant. 

37. Juglandin is a moderately powerful 
hepatic and a mild intestinal stimulant. 

38. Sodium-benzoate is a powerful he- 
patic stimulant. It is not an intestinal 
stimulant. 

39. Ammonium benzoate stimulates the 
liver, but not quite so powerfully as the 
sodium-salt of benzoic acid. It does not 
stimulate the intestinal glands. 

40. Benzoic acid stimulates the liver, 
but, owing to its insolubility, its action is 
less rapid and much less powerful than 
that of its alkaline salts. 

41. Sodium salicylate is a very powerful 
hepatic stimulant. It does not notably 
stimulate the intestinal glands. 

42. Sodium chloride is a very feeble he- 
patic stimulant. 

43. Sodium bicarbonate has scarcely any 
appreciable effect as a hepatic stimulant, 
even when given in very large doses. 

44. Potassium bicarbonate feebly excites 
the liver, and that only when given in very 
large doses. 

45. Potassium iodide has no notable ef- 
fect on the biliary secretion. 

46. Sulphate of manganese does not ex- 
cite the liver, though it is a powerful ex- 
citant of the intestinal glands. 

47. Morphia has no appreciable effect 
on the secretion of bile, and does not pre- 
vent the stimulating effect of such a sub- 
stance as sodium salicylate. 

48. Hyoscyamus does not notably affect 
the biliary secretion, and does not inter- 
fere with the stimulating effect of such a 
substance as sodium salicylate. 

49. Pure diluted alcohol does not affect 
the biliary secretion. 

50. Jaborandi is a very feeble hepatic 
stimulant. 

All the above conclusions are based on 
experiments performed on the dog, and 
have no reference to any observations 
made on the human subject. 


affect the se- 
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Chancres of the Tonsil and Mouth. 


M. SPILLMAN reports, in the Revue Médi- 
cale de V Est, two cases remarkable for the 
difficulty in the diagnosis of one of them, 
and especially because of the conditions 
under which contagion took place: 

A lady, fifty-nine years of age, placed by 
her position beyond all the ordinary causes 
of syphilitic contagion, presented herself 
for examination, complaining of a slight 
sore throat dating back more than a fort- 
night. There were sharp pains felt at the 
moment of swallowing, and a considerable 
glandular swelling situated at the angle of 
the jaw on the right side. Upon examin- 
ing the throat there was observed upon 
the tonsil of the same side an ulcer the 
size of a three-cent piece, superficial, 
slightly excavated, and covered with a 
grayish secretion. he mucous membrane 
around this ulceration was cedematous and 
formed like a cushion. No other lesion 
was found in the buccal mucous mem- 
brane or in the isthmus of the fauces. The 
ganglia of the perotid region were volu- 
minous and painful on pressure. No red- 
ness of the skin existed, however. With 
this exception, the patient complained of 
no trouble in her general health, and 
seemed to attach but little importance to 
the disease from which she _ suffered. 
Knowing this patient’s manner of life, 
M. Spillman was unable to suspect syphi- 
lis, nevertheless at the end of some days 
a roseola made its appearance, which per- 
mitted no doubt as to the existence of 
syphilis of which the ulcer in the throat 
was the primitive lesion. The difficult 


much research it was learned that the 
patient, having received into her house a 
child raised on the bottle, had the habit of 
often aspirating the instrument to ascer- 
tain the temperature of the milk, by means 
of the rubber mouth-piece. Now, it was 
learned that the child thus nourished was 
affected with hereditary syphilis with 
multiple lesions of the mouth and genital 
parts. 

A second case reported by M. Spillman 
is not less interesting in relation to the 
mode of contagion. This concerned an up- 
holsterer’s apprentice, age thirteen years, 
who for several days had borne upon the 
right side and anterior surface of the lower 
lip a small red patch, the size of a three- 
cent piece. This patch was indurated at 
its base, and the ganglia were enlarged; in 
fact, it was a labial chancre. Neverthe- 
less, it appeared impossible to find the 
source of infection until it was learned 
that this child worked with a workman 
and took his tacks from the same sack 
with him. Now, upholsterers have a habit 
of putting a small handful of tacks into 
their mouths, which they make use of in 
proportion to the requirements of their 
work, and put the surplus tacks back into 
the sack. Upon examination, this patient 
presented numerous mucous patches about 
the mouth; hence it is more than probable 
that the child became infected through 
placing ia his mouth tacks impregnated 
with this man’s saliva.—St. Lowis Clinical 
Record. 
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Salicylate of Soda in Rheumatism. 


Tue following are the conclusions by 
Marrot— Archives Générales de Médecine, 
February—as to the action of salicylate of 
soda in rheumatism: 

1. During the course of acute articular 
rheumatism, there is a notable diminution 
in the quantity of urine, the proportion of 
uric acid increasing, and this increase is 
not explained by the lessened urine—it is 
an absolute increase. 

2. In cases of acute articular rheumatism 
left without treatment, the cure is char- 
acterized by a notable increase, during 
some days, of the quantity of urine, and 
by the return of uric acid and of the urea 
to the normal proportion. 

3. Salicylate of soda given early in acute 
articular rheumatism, in some way hastens 
this natural crisis. One or two days after 
its administration, the urine becomes very 
abundant, clear, and of slight density. 
There is a relative polyuria; the quantity 
of uric acid and of urea is much lessened. 
It is an interesting fact that these modifi- 
cations of the urine occur independently 
of any change in the temperature. 

4. In the cases of chronic articular 
rheumatism, the quantity of uric acid and 
of urea is rather diminished. Here the 
salicylate of soda has no useful result. If 
a patient with chronic rheumatism be sub- 
jected to hot baths, the quantity of uric 
acid contained in the urine is notably 
increased. Hence, as Professor Laségue 
has shown, such baths are exceedingly 
useful in chronic rheumatism. 

5. The salicylate of soda, as well as the 
hot bath, does not increase the aglobulie 
peculiar to chronic and acute articular 
rheumatism. 

6. During the course of either acute or 
chronic articular rheumatism, the quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid is lessened, and 
so remains whatever treatment may be 
employed. 

———_#e—__—_— 


Use of Chloroform in Diseases of the 
Heart. 


ON this subject M. Vergely, of Bordeaux 
(La France Médicale), remarks that there is 
a difference of opinion, some asserting 
that chloroform is very useful, and others 
that it does harm in affections of the heart. 
In M. Vergely’s memoir, to which M. 
Dieulafoy has recently drawn the attention 
of the Société Médicale des Hdpitaux, 
three principal points are established. 

1. That the existence of heart disease 
does not contraindicate the use of anes- 
thetics. 

2. That chloroform is a sedative in this 
class of diseases. 

3. That it should be used with discre- 
tion. In some cases of severe palpitation 
chloroform may be successfully admin- 
istered. Also in some cases of dyspnea 
and palpitation arising from mitral insuffi- 
ciency, either alone or conjointly with 
hypodermic injections of morphia. M. 
Vobln has also given it without any ac- 
cident in angina pectoris, and in certain 


question of the etiology remained. After | other affections of the heart characterized 


by dyspnea and palpitation. From in- 
quiries he has made into the literature of 
the subject, he concludes that this agent 
has been employed too timidly and un- 
systematically. 


Death Following Vaginal Injection of 
Acetate of Lead. 


Tue following case, published by Dr. 
Spiith in the Centralblatt fir Gynakologie 
(No. 25), tends to prove that, in making 
injections into the vagina, the fluid may 
pass through the Fallopian tubes into the 
abdominal cavity. The patient, a health 
woman, aged twenty-two, married, anil 
who had been confined ten weeks pre- 
viously, had been ordered by the author to 
daily inject into the vagina a weak solu- 
tion of acetate of lead, in order to cure her 
of leucorrhea. On the eleventh day, the 
patient, being in a burry, probably used 
too much force in injecting. She suddenly 
felt a violent pain in the lower part of the 
abdomen, and fainted. When Dr. Spiith 
was summoned, he found the woman very 
much changed. Her face was lived, and 
wore an anxious expression; her pulse 
small and frequent. The abdomen was 
very tender on pressure, although not in- 
flated. A violent attack of peritonitis fol- 
lowed, and the patient died at the 
end of seventy-four hours. Peritoneal 
inflammation was everywhere manifest at 
the autopsy, and a deposit of sulphide of 
lead was found to have been deposited on 
the surface of the membrane. 


—_—__+o —____ 


Hypodermic Use of Colchicine in 
Rheumatism. 


THE solubility of colchicine in water ren- 
ders it very applicable for hypodermic use, 
Dr. Badia, a Spanish physician, has com- 
municated a number of successful results 
of its employment in this way in chronic 
rheumatism, and these have induced Dr. 
Heyfelder, of St. Petersburg, to try it ina 
series of cases. The results were, on the 
whole, surprisingly gratifying. The remedy 
was tried in rheumatic joint affections, 
neuralgias of the same nature, and especi- 
ally ischiagra. Two milligrammes were 
injected (in one gramme of water), and the 
action was often remarkable, the severe 
pain becoming much lessened, and the 
movability of the affected articulation 
being rendered much freer. In a case of 
chronic articular rheumatism of the lower 
extremity, which had existed for years, a 
surprising result was obtained by daily 
injections for ten days. There were free- 
dom from pain and greatly increased 
motility, and, a relapse having occurred, a 
similar result was obtained by a single 
injection. In rheumatic ischiagra, the 
remedy hada very pronounced effect, in 
most of the cases, in relieving pain. The 
first result of the injection is a severe burn- 
ing pain, which rarely lasts over half an 
hour. In about one third of the cases there 
was a local inflammatory reaction of vary- 
ing degrees at the place of injection. In 
very few of the cases was there any con- 
siderable swelling or tenderness. Increased 
diuresis and strangury were noticed in a 
few cases. In persons with very sensitive 
skins it is advisable to use great caution, 
and to diminish the dose. Where local 
inflammatory phenomena are present, the 
remedy should be discontinued or applied 
at some distance.—Berlin. Kl. Wochenschr., 
Hospitals-tidende, and New York Medical 
Journal. 

———--0e 


How Play may Run into Hard Work. 


I HAVE seen an amateur chess-player 80 
infatuated with the game, which he origi- 
nally sat down to as a relaxation, that he _ 
became for months a victim of insomnia. 
He carried the whole chess-board, set out 
in various difficult problems, in his brain, 
if I may use such a simile, studied moves 
on going to sleep, dreamed of them, woke 
with the solution solved, was sick and 
feeble and irritable all next day, followed 
his usual occupation with languid ability 
and interest, resumed his play at night 
with excited but not recruited determina- 
tion, got more and more sleepless, and at 
last failed to sleep altogether. I bave 
known more than one similar illustration 
in whist players and in great billiard play- 
ers, and have seen the results of these 80- 
called recreations end in the most sad phy- 
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sical disaster, when the pursuit of them 
has been made a matter of living import- _ 
ance, and when the player has ever had in 
his mind that pitiful if: “If I had done 
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this or that—if I had made that move on [ 


the board—if I had played that card—if I 
had made that stroke, how would the case 
have been?” It matters little what the 
auswer to the question may be—whether it 
be that by such a move, card, or stroke, 
the game would have been lost or won; 
the perplexing doubt is there to annoy, 
and it keeps up an irritation which imper- 
ceptibly wears out the animal powers and 
does permanent injury to life. You see 
men while still they are actually young 
grow rapidly like old men under this sup- 
posed recreative strain. They grow pre- 
maturely careworn, prematurely gray, pre- 
maturely fixed in idea and obstinate in 
idea, angry at trifles, baffled by trifles, and, 
in a word, young senilities.—Dr. Benja- 
min W. Richardson, in Popular Science 
Monthly for Apri. 
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Insect Powder. 
BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


THe insect powders of commerce are 
the powdered flowers of different species 
of Pyrethrum. Those of Pyrethrum car- 
neum and rosewm were introduced some 
thirty years ago under the name of Persian 
insect powder. and subsequently those of 
Pyrethrum cinerariefolium, a native of Dal- 
matia, Austria, as Dalmatian insect 
powder. Both the Persian and Dal- 
matian powders are good insecticides, but 
the latter is much the more energetic in 
its action and hence commands a higher 
price ; indeed, it is so much preferred that 
it is gradually driving the so-called Persian 
powder out of the market. The fact of 
the flowers of P. roseum being less active 
than those of P. cinerariefolium, has been 
accounted for on the ground that the 
single flowers are much more powerful 
than the double ones, and that the double 
flowers occur in P. roseum in much larger 
proportion than in the other species. The 
flowers, either whole or powdered, pre- 
serve their activity for a long period. A 
recent European experimenter states that 
he could not perceive any particular loss of 
activity in samples which had been kept 
for six years. The fresh (undried) flowers 
act very slowly as compared with the same 
dried and powdered, and the plant itself 
powdered is quite inactive. It is singular 
that while there are many other composite 
plants closely related to the genus Pyre- 
thrum, as yet this peculiar property has 
been found only in plants belonging to this 
genus, and even within this limit there are 
several species whose value as insecticides 
is very slight. A large number of Com- 
posite indigenous to Austria have been 
tested and found to be of no value in this 
respect. The flowers of Tansy (Zanacetum 
vulgare) are said to have a slight stupefy- 
a 

he Pyrethrums are hardy plants which 
bloom abundantly the second year from 
seed. The powder is prepared from the 
half-opened flowers gathered during dry 
weather and dried in the shade under 
cover, but the process of gathering, drying, 
and preparing involves so much time, their 
culture can only be made profitable where 
labor is cheap. 

Insect powders have not attracted gen- 
eral attention as insecticides until within 
the last three or four years, during which 
time they have been introduced in various 
forms in packages and boxes, accompanied 
by suitable blowers or insect guns for the 
purpose of properly distributing the pow- 
der, and recommended for the destruction 
of flies, cockroaches, fleas, bugs, etc. 
Sometimes these prepared articles have 
been artificially colored so as to disguise 
their source, but all have owed their ac- 
tivity solely to the presence of the powder- 
ed flowers of one or other of these Pyre- 
thrums. 

House flies are very sensitive to the 
effects of these powders. A few puffs of 
the dust from an insect gun, blown into 
the air of a room with the doors closed, 
the discharges directed towards those parts 
where flies are congregated, will stupefy 
and kill them within a very short time. 
The powder is somewhat pungent, and to 
breathe an atmosphere charged with it will 
frequently cause a slight sneezing, but 
beyond this the operator need not antici- 
pate any annoyance. Frequently during 
the past summer, when flies have been 
troublesome, we have pretty thoroughly 
charged the air in our dining-room and 
kitchen at night, closing the doors, and in 
the morning found all, or nearly all, the 
flies lying dead on the floors. A few min- 
utes after its use they begin to drop on their 


backs, and after a very short time die; if 
a room be closed for half an hour after 
using the powder, few, if any, will escape. 
By some this energetic action has been 
attributed to the presence of a volatile oil 
in the flowers, by other and later investi- 
gators to a peculiar crystalline principle 
believed to be an alkaloid, but this point 
does not as yet seem to be fully settled. 

More recently we have been experiment- 
ing with this powder on the green aphis 
which troubles our green-house plants. 
The usual plan of smoking with tobacco 
is an unpleasant remedy, and is also very 
injurious to many plants of delicate consti- 
tution, whereas the insect powder used to 
any extent is perfectly harmless to plant- 
life. After freely charging the air of a 
green-house with the powder, blowing it in 
fine clouds of dust among the plants, the 
tiny tormentors who are busily engaged in 
sucking the life out of the leaves and ten- 
der shoots, soon manifest symptoms of 
uneasiness and begin to drop from the 
plants to the ground, and in the course of 
an hour or two the larger portion of the 
enemy’s forces will be found lying sprawl- 
ing on the earth in the pots or on the 
shelves and floor of the house, where, 
probably partly from the stupefying effects 
of the powder and partly from their 
natural inability to find their way to any 
given point, they fail to reach the plant 
again and hence perish. By applying the 
powder freely in the evening and giving 
the plants a thorough syringing in the 
morning, they may in the worst cases be 
almost freed from aphides by a single ap- 
plication; it is better, however, to repeat 
its use the next evening, so as to make 
sure work. The powder does not appear 
to kill this aphis as it does the flies. For 
the purpose of testing this point we placed 
a number of them in an open glass cell of 
a microscope slide and powdered them 
thoroughly, and found some of them alive 
after two days of such severe exposure to 
its influence. Having recently found a 
plant literally swarming with the green 
aphis, so that the sight of it was almost 
disgusting, we submitted it to the action of 
this powder one afternoon, having pre- 
viously spread a large piece of white paper 
under the plant so that the effect of the 
powder on the insects might be distinctly 
seen. Almost immediately they began to 
fall on the paper, and in less than ten min- 
utes a hundred or more of them were lying 
on their backs or crawling sluggishly 
about. In the course of half an hour 
some four or five hundred had fallen on 
the paper, and when the plant was ex- 
amined again on the following morning, 
there remained but very few on it, and 
most of these were removed by a slight 
syringing. We have had the powder used 
in green-houses by some of our friends, 
who also report its success. The matter is 
well worthy the attention of all those who 
indulge in window gardening or who grow 
plants in small conservatories attached to 
dwellings, since if this proves an efficient 
and economical substitute for tobacco 
smoke, it will save much annoyance and 
some loss. Success will necessarily depend 
on the quality of the material used, but 
after the experiments we have tried we 
feel confident that with good Dalmatian 
powder there need be no failure. It will 
be interesting to learn, as opportunity of- 
fers, how moths and other insects will be 
affected by the use of insect powders. If 
the beautiful specimens which sometimes 
fly into our rooms at night can be drugged 
in this way and captured without a strug- 
gle, we may add many a perfect specimen 
to our collections which would otherwise 
be more or less defaced. There is quite a 
field for experiment here.—Z'he Canadian 
Entomologist. 
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More Beer and Less Whiskey. 


AccorprinG to the internal revenue re- 
turns, the citizens of the Republic are 
drinking less whiskey and more beer. 
Whiskey—that part of it which paid reve- 
nue tax, at least—fell off from 57,000,000 
gallons for the fiscal year of 1877 to 50,- 
704,000 in 1878—a difference of nearly 
6,300,000 gallons. For the same time, the 
revenue-paying beer increased from 9,480,- 
000 barrels to 9,937,000 barrels—an in- 
crease of 457,000 barrels, or 1,371,000 gal- 
lons. During the last ten or twelve years, 
if not longer, there has been a perceptible 
diminution here, considering the ever- 
growing census, in the consumption of 
whiskey and other liquors, and a corre- 
sponding increment of beer, as is shown 
by a decrease in drunkenness and its at- 
tendant ills.—V. Y. Times. 


Changes in the Moon. 


EVIDENCE of change may be discovered 
which can be explained. The moon is ex- 
posed to the action of heat other than that 
which pervaded her own frame at the time 
of her first formation. The sun’s heat is 
poured upon the moon during the long 
lunar day of more than a fortnight, while 
during the Jong lunar night a cold prevails 
which mustfar exceed that of our bitteres 
arctic winters. We know from the heat 
measurements made by the present Lord 
Rosse, that any part of the moon’s surface 
at lunar midday is fully 500° Fahrenheit 
hotter than the same part two weeks later 
alslunar midnight. The alternate expan- 
it ons and contractions resulting from these 
changes of temperature cannot but produce 
changes, however slowly, in the contour of 
the moon’s surface. Prof. Newcomb, 
indeed, considers that all such changes 
must long since have been completed. But 
I cannot see how they can be completed so 
ong as the moon’s surface is uneven, and 
at present there are regions where that sur- 
face is altogether rugged. Mighty peaks 
and walls exist which must one day be 
thrown down, so unstable is their form: 
deep ravines can be seen which must one 
day be the scene of tremendous land slips, 
so steep and precipitous are their sides. 
Changes such as these may still occur on 
so vast a scale that telescopes may hope 
from time to time to recognize them. But 
changes such as these are not volcanic; 
they attest no lunar vitality. They are an- 
tecedently so probable, indeed, while 
volcanic changes are antecedently so un- 
likely, that when any change is clearly 
recognized in the moon’s surface, nothing 
but the most convincing evidence could be 
accepted as demonstrating that the change 
was of volcanic origin and not due to the 
continued expansion and contraction of 
the lunar crust.—Proctor in Belgravia, 

SSS SR BOSS 
New Fire Extinguisher. 


Some years ago Mr. Watson Smith dis- 
covered that crude ammonia water, or gas- 
liquor, as it is called, acts like a charm in 
extinguishing a fire in a tar distillery. He 
now recommends that owners of cotton 
mills and of tar works should have on 
their premises a stock of about 1,000 gal- 
lons of this gas-liquor, stored in a tank or 
old boiler, mounted upon brick-work, and 
at such an altitude as to give pressure 
enough for a good jet service in case of 
fire. There is no reason why this cheap 
and efficient preventive of destructive 
conflagrations should not be generally 
adopted. It may be readily imagined, 
says Mr. Smith, how a jet of the liquor 
thrown into a burning room would act, 
the space being so enclosed, when the 
action is so powerful in a comparatively 
open space, and with such a refractory 
substance as burning pitch. It would 
seem, he adds, that the extinguishing 
power of the liquor would be even further 
called forth by a more intensely hot fire, 
for here, in all probability, the ammonia 
would be decomposed, and the generated 
hydrogen and nitrogen gases would help 
to swell the volume of non-supportive gas, 
displacing the air, and so choking out the 
combustion. 
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Egyptian Dicers. 


In one of the most interesting docu- 
ments of Egyptian history, the inscription 
of the Ethiopian Piankhi, the king, send- 
ing forth his army to conquer Egypt, 
gives this warning to his soldiers: ‘‘ Take 
care, watch, do not pass the night in the 
enjoyment of play.” (Brugsch, vol. 2, 
p. 283;) and, turning to the cases of our 
Museum and the pages of Wilkinson, we 
find the dice (some of them loaded) which 
attest a passion common to huian nature; 
while the painted walls of the tombs ex- 
hibit several scenes of play at draughts 
(or some such game), and a box of 
draughtsmen has been found at Thebes. 
We even know the names of two kings, 
Ramses III. and Psammetichus II., who 
have thus recorded a taste like that of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon for chess; but 
we are not told whether they also had 
courtiers who dared (like the Duc de Gram- 
mont) to reprove their false moves.—TZhe 
Quarterly Review. 

—_—__0#e—____ 
The Animal Heat Problem. 


PuHysmloLoGists have long been engaged 
on this question, but up to the present time 
no solution which has been proposed has 
been entirely satisfactory. Dr. Austin 
Flint, Jr., has recently been engaged in 


questioning nature by making a new set of 
experiments, and has published his obser- 
vations and speculations in the April num- 
ber of the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences. The summing up of his conclu- 
sions is as follows: 

1. It is probable, and indeed almost cer- 
tain, that nearly all the animal heat is pro- 
duced by oxidation, in the body, of cer- 
tain elements, which are chiefly nitrogen, 
carbon, and hydrogen. 

2. It is probable that this oxidation 
does not take place entirely in the blood, 
but that its seat is in the various tissues, 
and that it is connected with the general 
processes of nutrition and disassimila- 
tion. Heat is thus evolved, and the final 
products of the chemical actions involved 
are mainly urea, carbonic acid, and water. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
oxidation is not necessarily a process iden- 
tical with combustion out of the body, 
but that it is probably connected with a 
series of intricate molecular changes, 
which cease with the life of the tissues, 
and of which we can only recognize the 
final results, viz., calorification and cer- 
tain chemical products. 

3. Recognizing the products urea, car- 
bonic acid, and water as representing pro- 
bably the evolution of a certain amount of 
heat, we cannot account for the heat ac- 
tually produced in the body by the amount 
represented by the urea and carbonic acid 
discharged. If we admit that hydrogen is 
oxidized in the body, resulting in the evo- 
lution of heat and the production of water, 
this will enable us to account for all the 
heat actually manifested as heat, leaving 
an excess Which may be converted into 
force. 

4. My experiments show pretty clearly 
that when no food is taken, and when, 
food being taken, muscular work is per- 
formed, so that there is a loss of body- 
weight, water is actually produced in the 
body. This, and this only, enables us to 
account for all the heat evolved under 
these conditions. There is no reason to 
suppose that the processes involved in the 
production of heat are radically changed 
in their character when enough food and 
water are taken to maintain a uniform 
body-weight. 

5. Animal heat is produced mainly by 
waste of the hydrogen, carbon, and nitro- 
gen of the tissues, the waste of these ele- 
ments being supplied by the food. Pro- 
bably the oxidation of carbon and hydro- 
gen is a more important factor in calorifi- 
cation than the oxidation of nitrogen; at 
least, it is certain that the heat value of 
the oxidation of carbon and hydrogen is 
greater than that of the oxidation of ni- 
trogen, and the heat thus produced is very 
much greater. Of the two elements, car- 
bon and hydrogen, the oxidation of which 
produces animal heat, the heat-value of 
the hydrogen is by far the greater. 

6. It is probable that there is always a 
certain amount of oxidation of hydrogen 
in the body, and that this is necessary to 
maintain the animal temperature; and it 
is almost certain that this occurs during 
prolonged absence of food, and when the 
production of heat is much increased by 
violent and protracted muscular exercise. 
It may also be that there is an active and 
unusual oxidation of hydrogen, as well as 
of carbon in fevers. 


Centipede and Tarantula Bites. 


A GENTLEMAN in Texas writes to the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journa as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In regard to the bite of centi- 
pedes, tarantulas, etc., [have asked several 
persons who may be considered ‘authority,’ 
and have come to the following conclusion: 
the bite of the centipede or tarantula in 
certain sections of the country is always 
fatal. In other sections the bite is some- 
times fatal, generally not, but causes acute 
pain at time of bite, and in case of the tar- 
antula a swelling something like a boil; in 
case of the centipede the flesh is killed, and 
sloughs off in time. Both the bite of the 
tarantula and that of the centipede seem 
to affect the nervous system. ... . . 
I did not hear any satisfactory rea- 
son given why the bites bave different 
results in different sections. It is generally 
attributed to difference in water and wood. 
. . . . saw aman who has lived on 
the frontier for twenty-five years. He had 
been bitten by a tarantula, and had used 
camphor and nothing else. He always 
carries a bottle with him to protect him- 
self against these bites. I have heard of 
domestic animals being bitten, some of 
which died.” 
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Special Advertisements, 
WANTED, 


By a Graduate of Pharmacy, a situation as Drug 
Clerk. Best of references. Address Box No. 361, 
York, Pa, 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a Graduate of Pharmacy, has had over 10 years’ 
experience; speaks German; good references. Address 
‘““ PHARMACIST,” 136 Lake St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED, 
A situation as Clerk in a Drug Store; 8 years’ ex- 
perience; age 26; competent to take charge of store; 
good references. Address G. LEROY KNAPP, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


WANTED 
To purchase, an interest in a paying Drug Store, or 
will take position as manager. Address suggesting 
interview, ‘‘ EXPERIENCE,” care of THe Druc- 
GIsts CrrcULAR, 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
Some one to inform the undersigned, who is a Graduate 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and Col- 
lege Pharmacy, where there is an opening for a Phy- 
sician or small Drug Store; or would associate himself 
with old practitioner (regular’. Address Dr. N. F. 
HOUGHTON, Windsor, Ontario. 


WANTED, 
A Partner with $5,000 cash to start a manufactur- 
ing and jobbing drug house in one of the most beau- 
tiful and centrally located towns in Oolorado. Ad- 
dress BUSINESS, Colorado, care of Drueeists 
CIRCULAR, 


TAKE NOTICE. 

I shall be at liberty to take charge of any drug 
stock in the United States, either on shares or with 
salary, after the middle of September next. Have 
been ten years in the business, four years for myself. 
I speak the Swede, German, and Norwegian langua- 
es, and am a thorough business man. References 
from any Chicago or St. Paul wholesale houses, or 
from my present employer. Address CAPSICUM, 
care DRUGGIST CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 
An experienced German or Bohemian physician 
(regular practitioner) in a town of 1.200 inhabitants, 
west of Omaha, Neb. For particulars write and 
send references to KENNARD & FORSYTH, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a single man of long experience; speaks English 
and German; good reference. Address QUINIA, 
Lock Box 223, York, Pa. 


A YOUNG MAN, 
A graduate of P. C. P., desires a position as assistant, 
or will take charge of a store; has had eight years’ 
experience in the retail trade; the West preferred; can 
furnish first-class reference. Address LACTUCA- 
RIUM, P.O. Box 158, Tom’s River, New Jersey. 


WANTED. 

A young man, 19 years of age, desires a situation 
in a drug store, to learn the business. Would board 
with employer, and work for low wages. Would 
prefer to engage with a Christian gentleman. Good 
reference as to character, etc. Address, E. G., Drug- 
gist, P. O. Box 644, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 
NE I 


A YOUNG MAN 
With eleven years’ experience in some of the best 
Pharmacies in New England, would like a situation. 
Has been running a store for three years past, and 
is competent to take charge. Best of references as to 
character and ability. Address, A. GRAY, 141 Spring 
Street, Portland, Me. 


POSITION WANTED. 

A thoroughly educated young man, American 
birth, nearly three (8) years practically working in a 
Prescription Drug Store with a German professor of 
chemistry in Texas, desires a similar position pre- 
paratory to taking lectures in the College of Pharmacy. 
Address or apply to L. M. ROYCE, at McKesson & 
Robbins. 


‘TQ 


WANTED, 


A situation, either in a wholesale or retail store, 
by a licentiate of over six years’ experience, where he 
can have time off to attend lectures at the College of 
Pharmacy, New York, Philadelphia, or some neigh- 
boring city; can give the very best of references as to 
character, honesty, etc., from present employer and 
many others; age 23; single. Address DRUG CLERK, 
Box 856, Newburgh, New York. 


WANTED, 
Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address. as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 

Soda Fountain — Frost King Apparatus — two 
Counter Slabs, double Generator, two 10-gal. Foun- 
tains, three 6-gal. Fountains; complete fixtures cost 
$1,568. Is in goodorder, Willtake in cash less than 
one-third of cost. Address Box 1455, Meadville, Pa. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 
further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., 
Milwaukee Wis. 


FOR SALE. 

Stock and fixtures of a Drug Store in Hopewell, 
Mercer County, New Jersey. The Philadelphia & 
New York New Line ruvs through Hopewell. The 
place four vears ago had a population of 250, now 
has over £00, and growing repidly; situated midway 
between New York and Philadelphia, it will no 
doubt makealarge town. Unable to attend to the 
business is the reason for selling, and the stand will 
be sold ata bargain, Address, 8, A. & 8. SEXTON, 
Hopewell, N. J. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
near New York, doing a paying business. Address 
CASH, care DruaGists CrRcULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


A first-class stock of Drugs and Store for Sale in 
a good section of Iowa. Reasons given for sale. Ad- 
dress POST MASTER, Nevada, Story County, Iowa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In Burlington, Iowa; the best location in the best 
es the State; $8,000. Address NEL. A. PAL- 
MER. 


FOR SALE—CENTRAL IOWA. 


A first-class Drug and Book Store; stock small and 
clean; splendid location and liberal patronage. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address IOWA, care of 
DRvuGGIstTs CIROULAR. 

Rr 


FOR SALE. 


A good paying Retail Drug Store, well situated in 
one of the most flourishing mining towns in Ohio. 
Rent low. Trade good. A rare chance to get a 
small store. Good reasons for wanting to sell. Ad- 
dress 8. N. NYE & CO., Zanesville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


A Drug Store in the City of Baltimore, well located 
and doing a good business. The owner, leaving the 
city, will sell at a bargain for cash. For particulars 
address W. J. 8S. HUGHES, Attorney, 81 Franklin 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


A great bargain, in the central part of the State of 
N. Y. Old established store doing a good paying 
trade; fixtures first class. Good reasons for selling. 
Apply or address KENYON, POTTER & CO., Whole- 
sale Druggists, Syracuse, N, Y. 


FOR SALE. 


On one of the principal streets of Syracuse, N. Y., 
an established Drug Store doing a paying business. 
Will invoice about $4,000. A good opportunity for a 
physician to practise in connection with business. 
Address ‘‘ DRUGGIST,” corner of Adams and Mont- 
gomery Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


One half interest in a paying and long established 
drug business. A fine field for the right man. 
Stand one of the best in the city; has been a drug 
store for twenty-five years. Invoices about $2,000. 
Sales, 1878. over $6,000, and can be largely increased. 
Address, BOX 934, La Porte, Ind. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A neat drug store, with modern fixtures, on best 
business strect in a lively town in 8. W. Georgia, 
Cost about $1,200; will cell for less than half cost; 
possession any time; good reason for selling. Ad- 
dress. GEORGIA, care of Druea@Ists CrRouLAR. 


JOURNALS OF PHARMACY FOR 
SALE. 


I have ten (10) volumes of American Journal of 
Pharmacy (bound), from 1868 to 1878. I will sell 
very cheap ($15.00). Dr. JAS. KEMBLE, 1804 Co- 
lumbia Avenue, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE. 


A thoroughly established and paying drug busi- 
ness. ina live city of ten to twelve thousand in- 
habitants. Stock all new and clean; absolutely no 
unsalable goods; fixtures merely nominal (shelf- 
ware and show-cases). Invvices about $3,000. 
Sales 1878, $7,000, and increasing. Satisfactory 
reason given for selling. Address, BOX 934, La 
Porte, Ind. 


DRUG STORE POR SALE. 


Inventory over $1,400; everything first-class; in a 
good location on the main street; will be sold ata 
sacrifice. The best of reasons for selling. For 
particulars, address W. H. STAUFFEN, 206 Broad 
Street, Trenton, N. J. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


First-class Drug Store in city of over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; also Partner wanted who is experienced Drug- 
gist. Address W. HENRY, M. D., care of 
Druaeists CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


A first-class Drug and Prescription Store in Fort 
Scott, Kansas, doing a good cash business, largely 
prescriptions. Carry no paints and oils. Stock 
well selected, fixtures modern. Cash sales $8,000 
to $9,500 per year, and could be largely increased by 
adding heavy drugs. Location on corner and best 
in city, being opposite principal Hotel, Opera 
House, National Bank, and large Dry Goods Store, 
only half block to P.O. Rent low. Population of 
city over 6,000. Surrounded by fine farming country 
and immense fields of bituminous coal. Reason 
for selling—cannot stand the close confinement. 
Will sell for cash only. Address J. D. RUSH, Fort 
Scott, Kansas. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Excellent opportunity for a permanent investment. 
For sale.—A half interest in a well-established 
Drug Store iu a large western city, doing a cash 
trade of $18.000 to $20,001 a year, which can be 
largely increased. Fixtures, stock, and location 
thoroughly first class. Will invoice about $10,000. 

A long established store in Potsdam, N.Y. Sales 
$10,000; stock and fixtures, $5,000; rent, $400; 
splendid chance. 

Also for sale stores in New Haven, Binghamton, 
Worcester, Mass.; Staten Island, Rye, N. Y. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drvg clerks provided with situations, and em- 


pores with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N.B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 
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WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, N. Y., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Tre DHRVUVGCSIISTs. 


The recent action of the Holman Liver Pad Co. 
in withdrawing from Druggists the right to sell the 
Holman Pad, has directed inquiry as to what other 
similar article is in the market to take its place. We 
offer Pads of Different Varieties, Liver and Stomach, 
Kidney, Chest and Lung, Abdominal and Foot Pads, 
—a much superior article to the Holman, in manu- 
facture and adaptability, comfort, efficacy and cheap- 
ness. To Druggists and drug travellers willing to 
introduce our Pads, we will offer liberal inducements. 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
No. 1026 Aro# STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 


The only genuine and improved. A most delicious 
and wholesome beverage (Kegistered Pat. Office), 
makes 5 gallons, sells for 25 cents. The reputation 
of this most excellent preparation has spread over 
the entire country, and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand, Wholesale agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York; Thomsen & Muth, Baltimore; 
Reakirt, Hale & Co, Cincinnati; Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago; R. E. Sellers & Co., Pittsburg; Braun & 
Bruck, Columbus, O.; Chas. Langley & Co., San 
Francisco; manufactured only by CHARLES E. 
HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., ete. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


TYLER importers, 
r| N CH. 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFER, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT, 


Vanilla Beans. 


For more than thirty years Vanilla Beans have 
been a specialty in the business of our house. 

We offer every grade and size at as low prices as 
corresponding quality is sold by any house in 
America, No travelling agents. Inquiries must be 
addressed to the firm. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure "Tin H'oil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


ASIN a DES TAL 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St, 


Cut to any Size. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. BE, 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


ST 
Artificial Human Eye Manufactory, 
94 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
An assortment sent to any part of the U. S. to select 
from. Wholesale orders solicited. 
GODFREY WALKER, M.D. 


Tennessee College of Pharmacy, 


Seventh Annual Announcement now ready. Sent 
free on application to JOHN H. SNIVELY, Regis- 
trar, 329 South Cherry Street, Nashville, Tenn, 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY. 


Scholarships for sale at $100, granting the holder, 
male or female, to attendance on two full courses 
of Lectures, or until graduation. For particulars 
apply to E. D. BUCKMAN, M. D., 1030 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia. 

SS OE 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year, 


JW OFA KHOA she. 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


OF ALL GRADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per Ib. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 


WILLIAM M. DICKSON’S 
Druggists’ and Publishers’ Agency, 


No. 619 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


City and Country Drug Stores, ete., 
For Sale and Wanted at all prices, 


Subscriptions and advertisements received for 
‘“DRUGGISTS CIROULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE,” 
‘Chemist and Druggist,” ‘‘ American Journal of 
Pharmacy,”’ etc. 

(= Send Postal Card for Circular. 


WARD & BIDDULPH, 


7 College Place, 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE PATENT 


DUPLEX PAPER BAG, 


which is lined with either White or Blue 
Paper. especially adapted to the use 
of the Drug Trade, as it combines neatness 
with strength. 

Also Druggists? Paper and Manila 
Wags always on hand. 


GARDNER’S 
Special Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


CARDNER’S 


SYRUP OF HYDRIODIC ACID, 


A Substitute for Iodide of Potassium. 
(See article on Hydriodic Acid byW. Gill Wylie, M.D., 
on page 123.) 

GARDNER’S ; 
Protected Solution of Ferrous Nitrate. 


A perfectly protected proto-salt of Iron for assimi- 
lative purposes. 


GARDNER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE PREPARATIONS. 


Special attention is called to the fact that chemically 
pure salts, prepared expressly for this purpose, are 
alone used in the following preparations: 


GARDNER'S 


RLIXIR OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


* (LIME, SODA, POTASSA, AND IRON.) 


GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME, SODA, IRON, AND POTASSA. ~ 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 

OF LIME AND SODA 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF IRON AND QUININE, 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME. 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF SODA. - 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OP HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF POTASSA, ° 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF IRON. 
GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF ZINC. 
Prepared by Rost. W. GARDNER, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, P. O. Box 1613, New York. 
A small pamphlet entitled 
““ PHOSPHORUS, IODINE, AND IRON, 
Notes upon the best means of effecting their assimila- 
tion,”’ will be mailed, without charge, upon applicar 
tion as aboye ; also price list for the Trade. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & €O., NEW YORK, 
Sole Wholesale Agents. 
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Notes and Queries. 


i i a i i i i i nn 

Norice.—Jt is desirable that ali questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Tar Drvuaaists 
CrrouLAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


0. G. (New York).—Zine Labels for Or- 
chards and Gardens. By consulting our ad- 
yertising columns you will find the address of Mr. 
John Davies, a manufacturer in Philadelphia, who 
makes yery handsome sheet-metal labels of every 
size and shape. On one side they are bright and 
smooth, and therefore most convenient for writing 
with any one of the inks mentioned in the June 
number, A correspondent from New Orleans, La., 
under the nom de plume of Pilula, proposes another 
plan for home-made zinc labels. It is as follows: 
“Having marked the letters with a stencil, or 
sketched them with a pen or brush, take a small 
punch or pointed nail and punch out your letters on 
the zinc plate. I warrant the characters will remain 
indelible while the zinc lasts. Moreover, they have 
the advantage that a blind man can read them ” 
This device is very simple, but it has the disad- 
yantage that the label can only be used once, while 
with the other kind the ink may be erased with 


“sand-paper, and the label serye for another tree or 


plant. 


G. H, (Golden City, Mo.).—We are sorry not to be 
able to recommend a vermifuge that would possess 
all the qualities mentioned in your letter. It is a 
great pity, as a preparation fulfilling all your condi- 
tions would be quite valuable to the public—and to 
its manufacturer. As the saying is, there would be 
“ money in it.”’ 

T. 8. (Lewistown, Jil.).—_MWaking Rubber 
Stamps. The following method was described in 
THE Drueeists CrrouLaR of November, 187%. At 
the request of several subscribers we now reprint 
it. Procure a vulcanizing apparatus provided with 
a thermometer and lamp, such as dentists use. 
Have an iron printing frame, or ‘‘chase,” in which 
to lock types, and of such a size that the plaster 
mould made from it can be placed inside of the vul- 
canizer. Having set in the frame, with ordinary 
type, the words desired, a plaster cast of them is 
taken like an ordinary stereotype mould—that is, 
by first oiling the types and pouring liquid plaster 
over them. When set, the mould is carefully taken 
off, and, before it has had time to dry, a piece of 
sheet rubber, vulcanized and mixed with sulphur 
and soapstone, is placed on top of the mould and 
backed with a few sheets of paper. Then, with 
two iron plates provided with screws, the rubber is 
squeezed against the mould, the whole is immersed 
in the water in the vulcanizer, and, the cap being 
screwed on, heat is applied till a temperature of 
about 300° F. is reached. When the apparatus has 
cooled down the mould and rubber are taken out, 


- and the rubber is carefully removed. This is proper- 


ly trimmed, and, on being fastened with rubber 
cement to an appropriate handle, forms a hand 
stamp ready foruse. A solution of caoutchouc in 
bisulphide of carbon makes a good cement for wood 
and rubber. 


S. S. (Baliimore, Md.).—The following is the im- 
proved formula of Mr. W. K. Mattern, of Philadel- 


- phia: 


Cream of Camphor. 
White Castile soap.................. 4 drachms. 
Boiling water, sufficient to dissolve it. 
Carbonate of ammonia, \ of cachin4 “ 


Camphor, 

Tincture of opium ...... .......... 4 ae 
BRUOLOMCANUM 5 5 6 .0's ojsivas.-dcep00ee 2 sé 
Water, sufficient to complete........ 2 pints 


W. W. (Clinton, Md.).—(1.) Paris Green 1s an 
aceto-arsenite of copper obtained by boiling in 
water verdigris and arsenious acid. (2.) The pub- 
lishing firm named in your letter is unknown to us, 
but we have an instinctive mistrust of pamphlets 
recommending medicines that cannot be found in 
drug stores. (3.) The torpedoes used by children 
—and others—on the Fourth of July are made 
from fulminate of mercury, the same compound 


Which is used for gun-caps. The usual mode of 


fabrication is as follows: A wooden board is pro- 
vided with a number of half-spherical holes of the 
proper size. Into each an operator—the work is 
done by young girls—presses a small piece of tissue 
paper. Next a certain quantity of little pebbles is 
measured into each paper, and afterwards a very 
smail portion of fulminate of mercury, still moist, 
is dropped in the midst of the pebbles. Lastly, the 
torpedoes are closed by twisting the ends of the 
tissue paper and packed in sawdust. Even with the 
greatest precaution, the work is a very dangerous 
one. A torpedo Manufactory that we have in our 
mind was, when in operation, the scene of a con- 
tinual fusillade, occasionally interru pted by a louder 
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explosion and screams. As to the chemist who 
was all the time preparing fulminate of mercury in 
small quantities, he looked like a veteran returned 
from the wars, and was minus one eye, and dis- 
figured by several slashes in the face. The prepara- 
tion of the fulminate of mercury being given in 
almost all treatises on chemistry, it is unnecessary 
to here describe it. We think, however, that a word 
of caution on the dangers incurred in handling it 
will at this time of the year not be amiss. 


J. M. (Florence, Ala.).—Fowler’s Solution 
is incompatible with the officinal 'Tineture of 
Muriate of Iron. On mixing the two prepara- 
tions together in the proportion requisite for giving 
the average dose of each, the results would be a 
precipitate containing some carbonate of iron and 
all the arsenic, und a liquid holding in solution the 
undecomposed muriate of iron and some chloride 
of potassium. This decomposition might be avoid- 
ed by substituting, with the consent of the physician, 
the tasteless tincture of iron, advertised elsewhere 
in the columns of Tur Druaersts CiRcULAR. 


J.W. (Greenville, 0.).—(1.) Compound Syrup 
of Stillingia. The following, often called the 
St. Louis formula, is adopted by many druggists: 


Gin ohaie Asa trctatam bettors tere tate ed 4 pounds. 
Welow dOckroot 1...c. eh clenceces 2 . 
PINsissewa sat «see se ccestsec eh solos 2 s 
Blue: flap shaw scans haciendo eats ote 146 pound. 
Coriander'seed): Secs sctenescceeetlece 1 $f 
Wurkey COrmserwieses Gees « Fae ei de 1 Se 
Prickly-ash berries................. 1 ss 
Blood Tooth <tc esas owe | aes 
Sugar. esc te cece bee 40 pounds. 


Alcohol and water, sufficient. 


Grind and mix all the drugs together. Exhaust 
them by percolation, first, with enough alcohol, of 
76 degrees, to obtain four pints of alcoholic tincture. 
Set this aside, and continue the percolation with 
water, reserving as much of the second product as 
contains a sensible amount of spirit, and evaporate 
or distil the alcohol from it. Proceed with the dis- 
placement by water until the drugs are exhausted, 
and evaporate this liquid until, when added to the 
second reserved liquor, it will make twenty-seven 
pints. To the two liquids combined add the sugar, 
dissolve it by heat, and, when nearly cold, add to 
the syrup the first reserved tincture. The product 
should measure seven gallons. (2.) Hypophos-= 
phorous Acid. The acid of this name, used in 
connection with the compound syrup of hypophos- 
phites, may be made as follows: 


Hypophosphite of lime...... . 480 grains. 
Crystallized oxalic acid........ 350“ 
Distilled water.........0-...0. 9 fluid ounces. 


Dissolve the hypophosphite in six ounces of the 
water and the acid in the remainder, with the help 
of heat. Mix the solutions, stir the mixture well 
for a few minutes, and pour it on a white paper 
filter. When the liquid has passed, wash the pre- 
cipitate on the filter with sufficient distilled water, 
and finally evaporate the liquors to eight fluid 
ounces and a half. The solution thus prepared con- 
tains about ten per cent. of tefhydrated hyposphos- 
phorous acid. 


F. 8. (Huron, O.).—Receipts to Color Iwory 
Red were given last yearin the January and Au- 
gust numbers, pages 32 and 147. 


S. B. (Greenville, S. C.).—_Blue Aniline Ink, 
It is scarcely possible, without knowing the pecu- 
liarities of a given dye, to say beforehand whether 
it will prove fast or not. This is to be ascertained 
by experiment. A good way in the present instance 
would be to write a few lines on a piece of paper 
with the ink in question, to cut the paper in two, 
and to expose one-half to the sunlight. By com- 
paring each day the two halves, a good idea could be 
formed of the stability of the ink. Aniline colors 
greatly vary in regard to permanency; some will 
fade in a short time, while others will stand ex- 
posure to sunlight for several months without 
change. 


F. H. (Wauconda, lli.)\—(.) Cancelling Cigar 
Stamps. The safest way in such cases is always 
to consult the revenue officers of your own district. 
Here, when a stamp is torn and scraped off, it is 
considered sufficient cancellation. (2.) We have 
never published a formula for Tarrant’s Ape= 
rient, and can recommend no receipt that would 
give a similar preparation. 


A. 0. D. (Mt. Clemens, Mich.).—Hager gives the 


following: 
HRademacher’s Tincture of Acetate of 
Copper. 
Crystallized acetate of copper...... 1 drachm. 
Distilled: WALGL ove. ceemesteencs + cece 10 drachms. 
AICODOL...nscecctcetesoeeremmecs cs” 1 ounce. 


Dissolve the acetate in the water previously 
warmed, then add the alcohol, and filter. 

T. (New York).—Your formula for Detannated 
Elixir of Calisaya is not likely to prove satisfactory 
in practice. The idea of removing tannin by adding 
a soluble salt of iron cannot be recommended. As 
cinchonas greatly vary in composition, the fixed 


quantity of sesquichloride of iron which yon pro- 
pose will be too large for some and too small for 
other barks. The result will be,in most cases, a 
preparation containing either cinchotannic acid or 
an excess of muriate of iron. Both are equally un- 
desirable, 

Scott’s Ointment,—In answer to a query 
published in the June number of Tae Druaaists 
Crrcutar, F&F. 7. Kirby, M. D. (Baltimore, Md.) 
sends the following formula, which is taken from 
“ Druitt’s Surgery:’’ 

Strong mercurial ointment........... 

Soap Cerstetre i cteonccctsce. fe 1 u 

Powdered camphor....... .......... 1 drachm. 

We are indebted for similar information to G. W 
Whiting (Boston Highlands) and L. Mussehl (New- 
ark, N. J.). 


1 ounce. 


J. B. H. (St. Charles, Mo.).—We advise you to 
consult some reputable physician of your neighbor- 
hood. 


D. C. (New York)—To Remove Mildew 
from Linen, first wash it well in soap-suds, or 
soak it in a weak solution of carbonate of soda, and 
then immerse it in a solution of chloride of lime 
containing two ounces of the salt to the pint of 
liquid. 

R. ©. (Fort Dodge, lowa).—Simple Elixir. 
All the formulas given in Tur Drueersts Crov- 
LAR produce satisfactory preparations. But, of 
course, tastes vary, and the kind of elixir that would 
appear to us the most pleasant might not prove 
agreeable to others. For instance, to speak only of 
one ingredient often used in elixir, the taste of cin- 
namon, in moderate quantity, is grateful to most 
people, while some will not have it under any cir- 
cumstances. Therefore we decline naming the 
formula which we regard as the best. We can only 
say in a general way that the flavor of the sub- 
stances themselves is usually preferable to that of 
their essential oils. This is especially true in the 
case of oranges and lemons. The fragrance of the 
fresh peel is much superior to that of the best oil 
to be obtained, and as the fruits are procurable al- 
most everywhere and in all seasons, they should al- 
ways be used whenever practicable. The other 
flavoring ingredients are of less importance, yet for 
most of them the rule holds good. 


G. T. (Cleveland, 0.)—Calomel and Chio=- 
rate of Potassa,. The first impression is that 
the two salts are incompatible, and, when adminie- 
tered together, liable to form poisonous mercuric 
compounds. Yet no instance is on record, so far as 
we can ascertain, of accidents brought about by a 
mixture of the two chemicals. We have no personal 
recollection of having seen them ordered together, 
but both are medicines so common, and some 
physicians prescribe so ‘‘ promiscuously,”’ that they 
have, likely, been many times given together. The 
simple fact that no poisonings from that cause are 
reported, is strong presumptive evidence that no 
danger is to be apprehended from the mixture. 


Phil. (Macon, Ga.).—lt is very difficult to give an 
explanation of the change of color observed in your 
yellow wash without examining the preparation 
itself and the ingredients from which it was made. 


P. Grand Rapids, Mich.).—Spavin in Horses. 
The following treatment is recommended. During 
the inflammatory stage let the animal have rest, and 
apply cooling, evaporating lotions tothe parts. The 
subjoined is said to be a good medicament for the 


purpose: 
ACetC ACI: Saecamccacnscdleseaterocse 4 ounces. 
TW Aber cies ccinceiced reerestcy sistent sp aise ce 2 pints. 
Diluted alcohole. 2) cc. cecacdk aes dese 2 ounces. 
Common) alts, Otic eccme ces doceres Bae 


The usual mode of application is as follows: Take 
a piece of sponge, slightly concave, corresponding 
as nearly as possible to the form and size of the 
hock, dip it in the mixture, and, by means of tape, 
secure it to the inside of the hock. After this 
keep the sponge constantly moist with the lotion. 
The inflammatory symptoms will soon subside, and 
anchylosis—which appears to be the only cure of 
spavin—will progress in a slow, yet favorable man- 
ner, without the usual pain and irritation. This 
treatment is recommended by Dr. G. H. Dadd, 
veterinary surgeon; it answers your requirement, 
which is, that the hair must not be removed. 

J. E. (Dunkirk, 0.)—(1.) Our correspondent asks. 
‘Why could not a preparation be formed from 
calisaya bark in the same manner as the elixir of 
calisaya bark mentioned in the June number of 
THE Druaa@ists CrrcuLarR? It would answer all 
the purposes of a fluid extract, and be more 
reliable, as it would contain all the active princi- 
ples. What would be the objection to such a 
preparation?’ If the proposed fluid extract is not 
intended to supersede the ordinary preparation, but 
only to replace it in some cases, we see no serious 
objection; only we would prefer to hear the opin- 
ion of the readers of Toe Druaeists CIRCULAR. 
(2.) The formula of Churchill’s syrup of hypophos- 
phites compound was given in May, 1878, page 94. 
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N. (Chester, N. J.).— Vuleanizing Appa- 
ratus, As many dentists do their own vulcanizing, 
the shortest way for you would be to apply to one 
of these for the necessary information regarding the 
apparatus, where procured, its cost, etc. 


L, E. (Dover, Me.).—The newspaper item which 
you enclose for publication is so evidently exag- 
gerated and untrustworthy that we must respect- 
fully decline to publish it in Tae CrrcuLAR. 


Solution of Tartrate of Soda.—Referring 
to the discussion of the above in a late number of 
THE Druaaists CrrouLtar, /. #. Muller (Elko, Nev.) 
sends a formula, of which he says: “I have used it 
for the last five years, and have yet to make a failure 
in preparing a lemonade satisfactory to my cus- 
tomers and myself. I do not call it Citrate of Mag- 
nesia, but Lifervescing Lemonade, or Purgative 
Mineral Water, as you can see from an enclosed 
label, and sell it as such. When well prepared, 


it will keep any reasonable length of time. The 
following is the formula: 
Crystallized carbonate of soda.... 10 ounces. 
Tartaric acid, powdered ......... ww “ 
BUSAE Fee eaciisscn apes ete ose 18 ss 
Essence of lemon......... .. .... 6 drachms, 


Place all the above in a two or three gallon glass 
or porcelain vessel, and pour on them one gallon of 
boiling water; stir the whole till dissolved, and, 
when cool, strain or filter. Divide the liquor into 
twelve bottles; to each add forty grains of bicar- 
bonate of soda, and lastly, cork and secure in the 
usual manner.” 


W. (Manto) ville, Minn ).—Poison Fly-paper 
is frequently made by soaking filter-paper in a soln- 
tion of arsenious acid, and drying. 


£. B. (Minerva, O.).—Podophyllin and 
Mandrake, The prescription forwarded plainly 
orders podophyllin, and leaves no excuse for dis- 
pensing the powdered root instead of the resin of 
podophyllum. Of course the usual cathartic effect 
was not experienced. Mandrake root, as the Eng- 
lish word for Podophyllum peltatum, is more fre- 
quently used here than any of the synonyms, May- 
apple, Wild Lemon, etc., and it is strange that Wood 
and Bache should have omitted it altogether in this 
connection, and only mentioned the Mandrake of 
the ancients, which is neyer used in this country. 
It is perfectly proper for a manufacturer to label a 
bottle, ‘* Podophyllin made from Mandrake root.” 


C. A. P. (Champaign, Ill..—Wellow lodide 
of Wercury. The compound of that name, men- 
tioned in ‘‘ Parrish’s Pharmacy,” is intended to be 
a mercuroso-mercuric iodide, since the chemical 
formula there given for the salt is HgI+Hgl,. The 
directions, however, will not produce this iodide of 
mercury. “Precipitating protonitrate of mercury 
by iodide of potassium, to which one-sixth of its 
weight of iodine has been previously added,” is not 
the way to obtain sesquiodide of mercury. Boul- 
lay’s process, quoted by Watts, is to mix a solution 
of iodide of potassium with half an equivalent of 
iodine, and to precipitate with this the mercurous 
nitrate, in which case the mercuroso-mercuric 
iodide is formed at once. According to this second 
method, evidently the correct one, for each 165°5 
grains of iodide of potassium 63°15 grains of iodine 
are to be added, while Parrish only directs about 
276 grains. The result in this case will not be the 
true mercuroso-mercuri¢ iodide, but a mixture of 
it with mercurous iodide, or perhaps some other 
definite compound. As to the product which you 
have obtained in attempting to follow Parrish’s 
directions, it is neither of the salts above mentioned, 
since both the proto- and the sesquiodide of mercury 
are insoluble in alcohol. Weincline to think that 
the fault is in your manipulations, but we cannot 
say at what particular stage of the operation. Ac- 
cording to your request, we give two other processes 
also recommended for preparing the yellow iodide 
of mercury. One is to precipitate mercurous nitrate 
with iodide of potassium, and to only collect the 
precipitate after it has acquired a yellow color. The 
other is to triturate the red iodide of mercury with 
one-third as much mercury as it already contains: 
3HhgI+Hhg=2Hh¢g,I, (new notation). 


C. G. (Girard, Kans.).—Soluble Citrate of 
Iron. The officinal simple Citrate of Jron is 
known to be almost insoluble in cold water. But 
the preparation in the Pharmacopeeia described 
immediately after it, the citrate of iron and ammo- 
nia, is readily taken up by cold water, and is there- 
fore frequently called soluble citrate of iron. 


B. W. (New Orleans, La.).—A formula for Aro= 
matic Elixir of Licorice was given in the 
March number, page 67. It is, we presume, the 
preparation meant by Elixir qf Licorice. 


M. R.—The flavor of Russian Leather is 
due to the empyreumatic oil of birch employed in 
its manufacture. The oil is a regular article of 
trade, and the mode of its application was described 
in the last number of Tue Drugaists CrrouLar, 
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O. B. (St. Louis, Mo. .—The following is reprinted 
from our back numbers: 
Blackberry Cordial, 


Blackberries, crushed..............-- 1 gallon. 
Brana ys eissvcveeactese ies deecesv ae ® Ly 
BUGS te. near acween aed vanrn at ee as . 2 pounds. 


Macerate the berries with the brandy for five or 
six days, express the liquor, add the sugar, and, 
after two weeks, decant or filter. The other article 
mentioned in your communication is a proprietary 
medicine, manufactured, we believe, in your city. 


J. (Camden, N. J.) proposes the following receipt 
for Ague Pad: 

PYAURINCOUEO 05 cecsdeansdeanbaaacsie> 1 ounce. 

CRIN POL,» . can ccaess secconcncincesnuce Ts 


Flowers of sulphur... .... cc anc ceses sea 
CERI ore Su dda pcs nee) ohne paueset ss 2 ounces. 
Sawdust, fine and pure..........-.... 1 ounce. 


Mix. To make one pad. Our correspondent says 
that a customer of his prefers this to the article 
widely advertised on fences and dead walls by a 
certain manufacturer. We presume the selection 
of the sawdust is of some importance to obtain a 
good ague pad. The receipt for Black Salve,otfered by 
the same contributor, is not materially different 
from one given in the March number of this year, 
page 49. 


Vanilla Farming.—A. L. HZ. (Missoula, 
Mont.) makes some inquiries regarding the cultiva- 
tion of vanilla. As we are unable to answer them, 
we publish them in the hope that some of our read- 
ers may supply the information desired. He asks: 
“In what part of Mexico is vanilla grown to the 
best advantage? Is land dear? What chance would 
there be for an energetic man with a small capital, 
and not easily discouraged, to go into the business 
of cultivating vanilla? What the climate 
average through the entire year? This and other 
information pertinent to the case would be highly 
appreciated. [I have been a reader of THE Druc- 
gists CIRCULAR since 1869, and presume on asking 
these queries, not because I have ever given any 
valuable information, but that I failed to bore you 
with any questions that I was too lazy to investigate 
for myself.” 


does 


S. (Lowell, Wis.).—(1.) The nature and prepara- 
tion of Koumyss are described in Wood and 
Bache. (2.) We would dispense the prescription 
just as written, and see no reason for disregarding 


the plainly-expressed wishes of the physician. (3.) 
Powdering Chlorate of Potassa, The 


salt can be powdered- without danger with many 
dry substances, which it would take too long to 
enumerate, but the safest plan for one not well ac- 
quainted with chemistry is to always powder it 
by itself. (4.) Rhubarband Iron. Tincture 
of rhubarb and tincture of iron make a black 
mixture, so black, in fact, that sometimes it would 
not bea bad ink, but the potion is otherwise not ob- 
jectionable. 


J. P. D. (llion, N. Y.).—Liquid Bluing. We 
cannot supply receipts for imitating the products of 
this or that manufacturer. A good article can be 
made by dissolving in water either soluble Prussian 
blue or extract of indigo. Both are to be obtained 
from wholesale druggists and other dealers. 

CG. A. P. (Turner's Falls, Mass.).— Jujube 
Paste. Formerly an infusion of the fruit of the 
Ziziphus saliva was incorporated into the paste, but 
now the jujubes are almost always left out, and the 
preparation is made as follows: 


Guavarabie dice). foo. 20). ses. ceeeeeae 30 ounces. 
Water 2028). -leisic Sake biote ee doe tnee Shae cs 
Granulated sugar...6.. cick hee ZOES 
Orange flower water..... .. ........ A he 


Dissolve the gum in the water, without heat, and 
strain the solution. Place it on a water-bath, add 
the sugar, and dissolve it by very gentle agitation. 
Leave the whole on a water-bath until the mixture 
acquires the consistency of very thick syrup, add 
the orange flower water, and pour the whole into 
tin moulds, previously oiled. Lastly, transfer these 
to a drying closet to become solid. The operation 
appears simple enough, and, in fact, presents no 
difficulty, but it takes nearly a week to complete it. 
The solution of the gum in water requires about 
twenty-four hours. The evaporation on the water- 
bath takes from ten to twelve hours, as the mixture 
must not be stirred, else it would not remain trans- 
parent. Only the pellicle forming on the surface 
is, from time to time, removed. The drying in the 
warm closet lasts from three to five days, the sheets 
of paste being turned over us soon as they are solid 
enough to be handled. Finally, when they haye 
the, proper consistence, they are removed from the 
moulds, their surface is carefully wiped off with 
fine bibulous paper, and they are laid flat in well- 
closed tin boxes, there to be kept for use. 


S. (Augusta, @a.).—Our correspondent writes 
that the presence of Confervze in Fowler's 
Solution is nothing new, since the fact is alluded 
to by Pereira in his Materia Medica, 1852, and by 
Jager in 1808. The queries sent in the same com- 
munication we answer as follows: (1.) So far as 


we can judge from the copy of the prescription, we 
would understand it to order twelve drachms of 
ferric alum, divided into twelve papers. (2.) Chlo- 
roform and Quinia. It is not proved at all 
that chloroform has any other effect in disguising 
the taste of the neutral sulphate of quinia than that 
of asimple aromatic. The ordinary sulphate, when 
mixed with water alone, has but little taste, and be- 
comes bitter on the addition of sulphuric acid. 


| This change is neither hindered nor promoted by 


the presence of chloroform. (3.) Smell of Flax- 
seed Meal. Instead of assuming that the par- 
ticular smell of the powder is due to hydrocyanic 
acid, you should, by the usual chemical tests, prove 
the presence of the acid. It eannot be doubted, 
however, that ground flaxseed, especially when 
mixed with water, has an odor resembling that of 
bitter almonds. To your query, ‘“‘ What is the cause 
of that smell?’ we would reply that it is, like most 
odors, due to some volatile compound naturally ex- 
isting in the seed, or developed under certain un- 
ascertained circumstances. This may not be a very 
satisfactory answer, but it is difficult in the present 


case to return a better. (4.) Cane Sugar has 
never been made from Grape Sugar. Al- 


though many have tried without success, it is per- 
haps not really impossible. In the actual state of 
chemical science it is easy enough to turn cane 
sugar into grape sugar or diamond into charcoal, 
but the converse is quite another affair. 


J. R. (Fort Seott, Kans.).—To Clarify Castor 
Oil. The method followed by some manufacturers 
is to heat the recently expressed oil with water in 
tinned vessels until the water boils, and the albumen 
and gum separates asascum. This is carefully re- 
moved, and the oil, as soon as it has become cold, 
is filtered through Canton flannel and put into 
canisters. 


B. (Philadelphia).—To speak in a ‘*‘ Pinaforian”’ 
sense, your rhymes are wonderfully brilliant, but 
Tue Drueaists CrrcouLAR hardly ever prints poeti- 
cal effusions. 


Chicken Cholera.— 7. NV. Clark, M.D. 
(Reagan, Texas) offers the following remedy, which 
has been in his hands, and all others who have used 
it at his suggestion, as near a specific as anything can 
possibly be: ‘“‘ With a small quantity of glycerine 
or hyposulphite of soda combine half an ounce of 
carbolic acid with a quart of water. With this solu- 
tion, the water from which the fowls drink can be 
impregnated in the propcrtion of one cr two ounces 
to the gallon, or they may be fed on dough made 
with the solution at the rate of one drachm to the 
pint. I have used the above for five years; and 
often, when they have seemed moribund, the fowls 
have recovered. It is also a perfect prophylactic 
when occasionally added to their food or drinking 
water.” 

J. P. T. (Stephensville, Texas).—(1.) Bromide 
of Todine is obtained by dissolving twenty parts 
of iodine in sixty-three of bromine, and heating the 
solution in a large flask to about 140° F. until it 
yields a clear solution, with six or eight parts of 
water. The result is a pentabromide of iodine 
([Br;); it is a dark reddish-brown liquid very much 
resembling bromine. It is the only bromide of 
iodine used in medicine, in the shape of a solution 
containing fifteen per cent. of bromine. A mixture 
of two drops in a fluid ounce of mucilage has been 
applied in diphtheria. The medical properties of 
the compound are similar to those of its two con- 
stituent parts. (2.) The following is another prepa- 
ration of the same chemical. Like the colorless 
tincture of iodine, it lacks the caustic action of 
the free elementary bodies, yet is said to be far from 
inactive as a discutient in the cases of tumors, 
swellings, etc. 


Colorless Tincture of Bromide of 


Iodine, 
TOOIMG Noe ah cere cone cab cee 1 ounce. 
SRODTN Oras a = aiple so exeiesa sata stomae we 4 drachms. 
ALCOMOV ints wicepte melee nest caiaetasers 17 flaid ounces. 
Sulphuric ether’. ...45 secre rhea ne 
GUY COMING sate echiatco vehi adtns 2 ie a 
Bisulphite of soda............. 2 ounces. 


Dissolve the iodine in the alcohol and the bromine 
in the ether, add the glycerine to the solution of 
bromine, and mix the two solutions together. Last- 
ly, add the bisulphite, previously powdered, and set 
the mixture aside for several days, shaking occa- 
sionally, till it becomes colorless. Should it after- 
wards turn red, a small addition of bisulphite will 
suffice to render it colorless again. 


L. (Michigan).—It is our rule to answer no queries 
by mail. We deviated from it because your case 
appeared to be a peculiar one; but to your further 
{nquiries we can only answer that the prescription, 
which is the subject of the discussion, is not an un- 
usual one, and that it will make but little practical 
difference whether the mixture is made with hydro- 
bromic or aromatic sulphuric acid. The other ques- 
tions raised in your second communication are of a 
moral, not a professional, character, and, therefore, 
we are not incl’ned to discuss, much less to pass 
judgment upon them. 


A Doubtful Case.—F. (Junction City, Kans. 
writes as follows: ‘‘ A short time since I had to dis- 
pense the subjoined prescription: 


Bichloride of mercury........-.- 4 grain 
Iodide of potassium..,.......... 30 grains. 
Pincinre Of JON... « 2’ 04.4: spiene . 3 drachms, 
Sulphate of quinia............... 16 grains. 
Simple syrup.... ..2 -s.s«soves 1 ounce. 


Water, enough to complete...... 8 ounces. 

Mix. Dose, one tablespoonful three times a day, 
after meals. I dissolved the first two ingredients in 
a little water, then rubbed the guinia and iron to- 
gether, and afterwards added the syrup and water 
te the mixture. But immediately small black crys- 
tals, looking like iodine, appeared at the top. After 
trying two or three times in different ways to pre- 
pare the prescription with the same result, I finally, 
without authority, collected all these crystals in a 
mortar, dissolved them with half an ounce of alco- 
hol, and added the solution to the mixture. It re- 
mained clear after that. Did I take an unwar- 
rantable liberty, or should I have, under the cir- 
cumstances, dispensed the prescription as it was? 
The doctor who wrote it was a non-resident and 
not come-at-able.”” 

[Answer.— Everything being considered, our 
correspondent appears to have been justified in his 
action; the addition of half an ounce of alcohol to 
a mixture of the kind can scarcely be objectionable. 
Only the question is, will not the crystalline quinia 
salt taken up by the alcohol precipitate again after 
a while on being mixed with the watery menstruum 
which composes the bulk of the prescription? This 
is just where the case is doubtfal.] 


R. (Bloomington, Ili.).—Syrup of Ipecac 
from the Fluid Extract. Your process for 
obtaining a clear preparation has been substantially 
recommended by more than one writer in late num- 
bers of THE DruGaisTs CrrouLAR. Aside of some 
unimportant details, all these processes consist in 
diluting the fluid extract with water, filtering, and 
dissolving sugar in the filtrate. In this manner the 
annoying and inert resin is separated and a good, 
clear syrup is obtained. The only drawback is the 
length of time required to perform the operation, 
and this is remedied by the formula proposed in the 
May number, if it really, as its author claims, pro- 
duces a clear and permanent preparation. 


J. F. G.( Madisonwille, Ky.).—(1.) Cement for 
Glassware. From the reports of our correspond- 
ents, it appears that good litharge kneaded with 
glycerine forms a reliable cement for glassware. 
(2.) Black Sympathetic Ink, On writing with 
a solution of acetate of lead, the pen marks are at 
first invisible, but they can be turned to an intense 
black by exposure to sulphide of hydrogen or sul- 
phide of ammonia. It is advisable, however, to use 
a quill or gold pen, as steel and copper, being acted 
upon by salts of lead, would be apt to leave a pale 
yellow or pale blue marks. (3.) For Copying Ink, 
we would refer you to the back numbers of THE 
Drueaists CrrcuLtaR, (4.) Dr. King’s ‘‘ American 
Dispensatory ’’ gives the following: 

mot Drops. 


Powdered Myrrh 20.0.5. -veccosetorase 8 ounces, 
My cayenne pepper... ... 205.5. ea 
AICONO) eee ics scant cy. eieiiea dig. el sisicin 1 gallon. 


Thompson gave the formula for Number Six 
as follows: 


GUM NY ITH woes inece-ieeer etme pret 1 pound. 
Capeicuiazs Feiss dobbs ok- 4-je cei anes ois 1 ounce 
AlCOMO] . cistscawg- sisctopioat veoh ceeop ees 1 gallon, 


Oleate of Zine in Pruritus Ani. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

Some years ago, finding myself attacked by that 
trouble, I went to one of our most distinguished 
physicians for advice. He shook his head, said it 
was a most intractable complaint, and that many 
persons had their lives ruined by it; that no relief 
could be got from ointments, and what little could 
be done was by astringent solutions. These I tried, 
with absolutely no result. Nothing gave any relief; 
the disease slowly but steadily increased, and 
threatened to become very serious. I chanced to 
see, some time back, in the columns of Tor Druce- 
@IsTs CIRCULAR, a description of an ointment of 
oleate of zinc, made by rubbing oxide of zinc with 
oleic acid. It occurred to me to try it, and the re- 
sult was that about half a dozen applications over 
a space of some ten days effected a complete cure. 

A. B. 


Confervoid Growths in Fowler’s Solu- 
tion. Smith & Campbell (Mazomanie, Wis.) thus 
confirm a statement that appeared not long since in 
THE DruGGIsTs CrrcuLaR: ‘‘ We notice in the May 
number the description of conferye growing in 
Fowler’s solution. We haye a bottle that has been 
used for that preparation for years. We observed 
over two years ago the formation of such a growth 
at the bottom of the bottle. It is now over an inch 
in length, about three-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter, with the centre looking like a pulpy mass, light 
colored, and covered with a darker-colored, heavy- 
looking substance very much resembling a caterpil- 
lar in appearance. One extremity of the fungus is 


filament. We are leaving it undisturbed, to see 
what size it will arrive at.” 


E. B. M. (Pendryville, Fia.). — Artificial 
Vanilline. The following description of the 
process was given in THE Drueeists CrrcuLar in 
April, 1875: ‘‘Take first coniferine,” says the pa- 
tent, “‘or secondly, the sap of the plants mentioned 
above, which has been purified or liberated from 
alumina or other impurities; or, thirdly, an extract 
of all those parts of the plants containing coniferine; 
or, fourthly, the products obtained from coniferine 
by means of fermentation, putrefaction, or similar 
action; and treat one or the other with oxidizing 
agents, such as bichromate of potassium and sul- 
phuric acid, or any peroxide, oxide, acid, or salt 
which produces the same effect. The product of 
the reaction in all these cases is artiticial vanilline.”’ 
The account of the process is perhaps scarcely ex- 
plicit enough to enable any one to make vanilline as 
easily as simple syrup, yet it was found sufficiently 
clear to deserve an English patent, and is no doubt 
definite enough for one experienced in chemical 
manipulations. How far it would be practicable 
for you to manufacture vanilline in Florida, or to 
make the coniferine and send it North to manufac- 
turers, is more than we are in a position to say. We 
can only state that, from the practical experience 
afforded by actual use, artificial vanilline has but 
partially fulfilled the hopes at first entertained of its 
commercial value. The artificial production of 
vanilline is undoubtedly a great chemical feat, but 
the fact remains that the new substance cannot re- 
place vanilla for flavoring, and is only applicable 
to perfumery. As the chief use of vanilla is to 
flavor confectionery and various aliments, the 
growers of the plant are in no danger of seeing, 
like cultivators of madder, their occupation gone, 


V. B. (Chicago, lll.).—Dialyzed Iron.—Sey- 
eral processes for this preparation are to be found 
in volume 21, 1877. Two processes are also given in 
the National Dispensatory. 


M. (Collierville, Tenn..—Cod Liver Oil, Ex- 
tract of Malt, and Syrup of Iodide of 
Lron,. This is a mixture that ought to be prepared 
only when it is prescribed by a physician according 
to the indication of each particular case. Yet, sup- 
posing that the medicine is to be administered in 
doses of one tablespoonful for an adult, the follow 
ing proportions might be used: 

Extract of malt 8 ounces, 

Cod liver Ol. 2.20qascac coi eloeue 8 Be 

Syrup of iodide of iron............. 160 minims. 

Liquefy the extract of malt at a gentle heat, add 
to it the cod liver oil, and shake well; lastly, mix in 
the syrup of iodide of iron. Each dose, one table- 
spoonful, will contain four drachms of the oil, four 
drachms of extract of malt, and five minims of 
syrup of iodide of iron. 


J. S. (Avondale, O.).—A letter mailed in your 
place on the twenty-fourth of the month of May can- 
not possibly reach us in time to be answered in the 
June number. As arule, all communications, to be 
fairly considered, should be received on or before 
the eighteenth of the month. In regard to your 
query, How to treat a newly-cemented 
cistern so as to render the water fit to use, we an- 
swer that several methods have been recommended 
to prevent the lime of the cement from contaminat- 
ing the water. One is to wash the sides and bot- 


tom of the cistern with a solution of silicate of 


soda. After drying and setting for a few days the 
coat is said to effect a permanent cure; only the 
parts thus treated must be washed with an abun- 
dance of water to remove any excess of alkali that 
may be left. Another way is to apply a coat of 
some oil or melted tallow. The fatty substance 
combines with the free lime and forms a stable and 
impermeable surface. 

L. L. (Conneaut, O.).—(1.) Artificial Ultra- 
marine. Several processes are given, but all re- 
quire a skilful and experienced operator. Gmelin’s 
formula is as follows: Take two parts by weight of 
sulphur and one part of dry carbonate of soda. Mix 
them well, and gradually heat them in a covered 
crucible, or till the mixture fuses; then sprinkle on, 
by degrees, a mixture of silicate and aluminate of 
soda containing seventy-two parts of silica and 
seventy parts of alumina, and continue the heat for 
an hour. The product contains alittle free sulphur, 
which may be separated by elutriation. The nature 
of the compound to which the beautiful blue color 
is due, remains to this day unknown. (2.) Oyster- 
shells have been analyzed, but, for obvious reasons, 
oysters have not. (3.) Your other queries relate to 


foreign products, which do not properly belong to — 


pharmacy. To ascertain the botanical names of 
the plants from which they are derived would be4 
thankless task that would offer no possible interest 
to the readers of THe Druaeeists CrrcuLAR. 


C. T. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Osmiec Acid is form- — 


ed when metallic osmium is treated with nitro- 


muriatic acid. As it is volatile and its fames exX- — 


ceedingly poisonous, it is difficult to recommend 


attached to the bottom of the bottle with a sort of | any process for separating it from an excess of the 
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aqua regia which you may have used. As to dis- 
solving it in water, there seems to be no trouble, 
since it is very soluble in that menstruum. A nen- 
tral aqueous solution of the acid, or rather its 
alkaline salts, is easily obtained by saturating it 
with soda, potassa, or other alkalies. These solu- 
tions are yellow-red, and inodorous when cold; but, 
when heated, give off the tetroxide of osmium and 
oxygen, leaving a residue of an osmite of the alkali. 
The utmost caution is necessary in handling osmic 
acid and its compounds; the operation should be 
performed under a hood provided with a good 


draught. 


D. & W. (Terrell, Texas).—Your query should be 
addressed to some patent agency, which will attend, 
at a moderate cost, to researches of the kind men- 
tioned in your communication, 


Thymol to Render Iodoform 
Inodorous, 
To The Druggists Circular; 

One great objection to the use of iodoform is its 
disagreeable, persistent odor. This, however, may 
be overcome by the use of thymol, and in so small 
a proportion as not to interfere, therapeutically, 
with the properties of the medicament. 

One grain of thymol in one hundred completely 
destroys the odor of iodoform, and substitutes for 
it an agreeable perfume. When thymol is added to 
powdered jiodoform in the proportion of one to twen- 
ty it diminishes its bulk about one-half, and slightly 
increases its color. In one of thymol totwo hundred 
and forty of iodoform just a perceptible smell of 
iodoform is observed. J. FE: R. 

Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 


0. H. R. (Philadelphia, Pa.)._ Dose of Resin 
of Podophyllum., Dr, John King, who claims, 
justly, we believe, to have been the first to intro- 
duce this preparation to the medical profession, and 
who is good authority on its properties and uses, 
gives, on its doses, the following information in the 
American Dispensatory: ‘“‘From four to eight 
grains operate as an active emeto-cathartic, with 
griping, nausea, prostration, and watery stools; from 
two to four grains as a drastic cathartic, with nausea 
and griping; from one-half a grain to two grains gene- 
tally operates as an active cathartic; in very small 
doses it is gently aperient and alterative.”’ We are 
aware that other authors recommend much smaller 
doses, but the experience of many druggists will 
confirm, we think, the correctness of Dr. King’s 
opinions. Therefore two grains of resin of podo- 
phyllum and five grains of calomel, the dose order- 
ed in the prescription of which you send a copy, 
would constitute a purgative by no means excessive 
or dangerous. 

F. H. (Syracuse, N. ¥.).—(i.) Guibourt gives the 
following formula; 

Pollini’s Decoction. 


Dry walnut hulls......... Bh: Gree 2% ounces, 
Sarsaparilla. oo sejcness <b aids» 3 drachms, 
China root............ Ss cee ulgcere 3 fs 
Crude antimony.......... ..:..- 6 ss 
Powdered pumice stone......... 3 a 

SV ALOPS 50 in sisivie’e "Poot e ig nieattreig 50 ounces. 


Boil down to one-half, and strain. To be taken 
in one day, one-half in the morning and one-half in 
the evening. It is an old Italian preparation, said 
to have been used with great success in syphilitic 
affections. (2. Bordeaux Ointment, If you 
had been a little moretexplicit, and stated at least for 
what purpose the ointment is intended, you would 
have sayed us some unnecessary trouble and hesita- 
tion, As it is, we presume the following prepara- 
tion is meant: 


Saint-Andre-de-Bordeaux’s Ophthal- 
mic Ointment, 


Crystallized acetate of lead.......... 80 grains. 
Hydrochlorate of ammonia........... 10)eec 
ESE ne clele vis divisisicsces hte og Mees Die ee 
Red oxide of mercury................ a0 
Butter, washed in rose water......... 1 ounce. 


This formula has been proposed by the Bordeaux 
Pharmaceutical Society to replace the celebrated 
“Ophthalmic ointment of the widow Farnier of 
Saint-André-de-Bordeaux.” This last is a prepara- 
tion old enough to have antedated the law of 1803, 
forbidding the sale of secret remedies in France, 
and is one of the three or four, still in use, that 
have for the same reason escaped the provisions of 
the law. 


A. (California).—Our rule is to supply no formula 
or receipt that is not at the same time published in 
our columns. 

The Maryland College of Pharmacy. 
—An anonymous correspondent from Baltimore, Md., 
who complains that the Maryland College of Phar- 
macy is never mentioned in Tuz Druagists Crrov- 
LAR, can find in April, 1879, page 83, an article of 
nearly two columns relating to that very college. 


Boston Pharmaceutical Etiquette.—/. 
D. M. (Massachusetts) sends the following communi- 
cation, which we submit to the judgment of our read- 


ers; ‘‘ Please state what is right and usual in cases 
like and similar to the one which I will here men- 
tion. Mrs. A. removes from Boston to the town of 
W., some ten or fifteen miles away. She finds her- 
self in need of a medicine which she has formerly 
obtained in Boston. She goes to a druggist in W., 
and asks if he can in any Way obtain it for her. 
He looks at the number of the prefcription, sits 
down and writes a polite note to the city druggist, 
enclosing a stamp, and requesting a copy of the 
prescription. Does right and etiquette require that 
it should be sent? I have;been in the drug business 
more than twenty years. In that time I have sent 
such requests some ten or twelve times. When I 
have sent them to Boston I have generally been 
snubbed; in most other cases they have been plea- 
santly complied with. What has been the experi- 
ence of the readers of Toe Drueaists CrrouLAR?” 


Error in Fownes’? Chemistry.—RF. R. 
Snowden (Ocala, Fla.) makes the following emenda- 
tion: ‘There is a typographical error in Fownes’ 
Chemistry (1878) which might mislead such be. 
ginners as take everything for granted. On page 
159, the third line from the top reads: (NH)o.H, 
$0,=(NH,)2.50,, while it should be: (NH,)..H,SO, 
=(NH,)2.S0,. It may be so evident and insignifi- 
cant, however, as not to be worthy of mention.” 


Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
mule are not likely to be obtained: M. & D. (Balti- 
more, Md.), C. G. M. (San Francisco, Cala.), B.A. R. 
(Saginaw City, Mich.), and R. D. ( Chicago, Iil.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Effect of White Sugar on Ink.—JZ. B. 8S. 
(St. Louis) Mo.) sends the following query: ‘‘ Why 
is it that dark brown sugar, when added to a gall 
and iron ink to make it copy, hae the property of 
darkening it, while white sugar has the opposite 
and bad effect of arresting the change of color to a 
darker hue? If practicable, suggest any addition 
that would remedy this effect, as I have very im- 
portant reasons for using granulated white sugar.” 

J. H. (Lincoln, Neb.) wishes to know what ** Oil 
of Havana’? is, 

Sapposed Iron Stains.—J/. G. J. (San Fran- 
cisco, Cala.) writes that a patient of his took tinc- 
tare of muriate of iron freely some years since, and 
it appears to have been deposited under the cuticle, 
just above the ankles. He wishes to know if there 
is any way of removing these stains. 

C. R. (San Jose, Cala.) asks: ‘‘Can you give, or 
suggest, a receipt for a Coating for Iron or 
‘Win that will stand both heat and acid?” The ob. 
ject of the coatis to prevent the metal of the tin 
cans from contaminating the preserved acid fruits 
which they contain. Weare afraid the desideratum 
is one not easily attained. 


Correction of a Name. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

In your report of the proceedings of the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Conven- 
tion, held in Utica, May 21st and 22d, you 
have my name as Vice-President A. J. 
Julves; in Committee on Trade Interests, 
A. J. Julves, Jr.; and in the list of those 
in attendance, A. J. Julves, Jr. Will you 
please correct and oblige 

Yours, truly, 


A. J. INLOEs. 
Binghamion, N. Y. 


————_0¢e—_____ 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting will 
be held in the city of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, on the second Tuesday in September 
(being the 9th day of September), 1879, at 
3 o’clock P.M. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
pharmaceutists of Indianapolis to get a re- 
duction of fare from all parts of the United 
States and Canada,and there will, no doubt, 
be a large gathering. 

Indianapolis is of easy access from all 
parts of the country, a great railroad 
center, and pleasantly located. Our 
friends in the West will give us a hearty 
welcome and try and make our stay as en- 
joyable as possible. 

It has been some years since the associa- 
tion held its meeting in a Western city, 
and we may count upon large accessions 
to our membership. It is also expected 
that a large number of our friends from 
the South and Southwest will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to attend the 
meeting, who were unable to be present at 
the Atlanta meeting in consequence of the 
postponement of the same, or the una- 
voidable cause arising from the then but 
recent afflictions of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Eli Lilly, the Local Secretary at In- 
dianapolis, will be pleased to correspond 
with exhibitors or receive articles for ex- 
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hibition and make arrangements for the 
display of the same. 

The chairmen of committees, and all 
members who have accepted queries, or 
who have observations to communicate, 
are requested to have their reports ready 
at the first session, and to communicate 
with the Committee on Papers and Queries. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
still incomplete centennial fund. The con- 
tributions to this fund have been very lim- 
ited by the members, and yet it is one of 
great importance to the Association, as well 
as to the researches of science. Let every 
member of the Association, and local 
Pharmaceutical Associations as a body, 
contribute something to this fund, and it 
will be a lasting monument to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, to the 
generosity of the druggists of Philadelphia, 
and to the members of this Association. 

G. J. Lunn, President. 

Charleston, S. C., June 10, 1879. 

————_e+-e—______ 


Pharmaceutical Societies. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


THE second annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in the Select Council 
Chamber, Pittsburg, on the 10th of June, 
commencing at half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

The President having delivered his an- 
nual address, a committee of three, Prof. 
Remington, chairman, was appointed to 
consider his suggestions, and report at the 
afternoon session. 

The Secretary reported the expenditure 
of $84.50 since the organization of the as- 
sociation, in correspondence, distributing 
circulars, and obtaining a charter. This 
was granted to the association in Aug- 
ust, 1878, upon application to the Court of 
Dauphin County. 

The Treasurer reported a balance on 
hand of $162.95. 

The Committee on Certificate of Mem- 
bership reported through the chairman, 
Prof. Remington. He recommended a 
lithograph certificate, costing thirty-five 
dollars for engraving the stone, and thir- 
teen dollars and fifty cents for one hun- 
dred copies on paper. 

The report of the committee was adopted, 
and the price of the certificate to members 
was fixed at three dollars. 

Mr. Lemberger presented the report of 
the delegates to the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. , All that were elected 
at the last meeting were present at Atlanta, 
except one, whose place was filled by an- 
other member, Mr. J. L. Patterson, of 
Philadelphia. 

George W. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Committee on Queries, reported twenty- 
three queries for acceptance by members 
of the association. 

On motion of Prof. Maisch, the Queries 
were ordered not to be printed with the 
Proceedings, but on a separate sheet, and 
without the names of those who had ac- 
cepted them. 

A committee of five were appointed to 
make nominations for officers, and report 
at the afternoon session. 

Prof. Maisch offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of ten mem- 
bers be appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to submit the present United States Phar- 
macopeeia to as careful a revision as can 
be done during the present year ; that the 
result of their labors be communicated to 
the president of the association on or be- 
fore the 15th day of January, 1880; that 
these reports be properly arranged under 
the direction of the president, and attested 
by the secretary, and over the seal of the 
association, be presented to the Decennial 
Convention which is to meet in the city of 
Washington, D. C., on the first Wednes- 
day of May, 1800, as the contribution of 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion towards the revision of the national 
Pharmacopceia. 

The following members constitute the 
committee : 

Messrs. Maisch, George, Cressler, W. F. 
Horn, Lemberger, Kennedy, E. F. Mey- 
ers, Zeller, Emanuel, Schafile, and William 
Harris. 

Prof. De Brunner, of the Pittsburg Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, occupied the remaining 
part of the morning session in reading an 
interesting paper, entitled ‘‘ Contributions 
to the History of Poisons.” 

At half-past twelve the association ad- 
journed to three in the afternoon. 


At the afternoon session the Committee 
on Nominations reported as follows ; 
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For President, Charles A. Heinitsch, of 
Lancaster ; Vice-Presidents, George W. 
Kennedy, Pottsville, and George A. Kelly, 
Pittsburg ; Treasurer, J. L. Lemberger, 
Lebanon ; Secretary, J. A Miller, Harris- 
burg. 

Executive Committee—Charles H. Oress- 
ler, Chambersburg ; W. F. Horn, Carlisle; 
and J. A. Meyers, Columbia. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted, and the gentlemen named elected 
by ballot. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the suggestions contained in the president's 
address recommended their adoption, 
which was accepted by the association. 
They are as follows : 

1st. The assistant secretary should be a 
resident of the next place of meeting. 

2d. The proceedings of the association 
should be published in full from the begin- 
ning. 

3d. The appointment of a committee on 
adulterations and sophistications, who will 
be charged with the duty of bringing to 
the notice of the association any laws bear- 
ing on the subject which may come be- 
fore the Legislature, and to take steps to 
secure the passage of proper laws bearing 
on the subject, and annually make a re- 
port on such adulterations and sophistica- 
tions as may be brought to their notice 
during the year. 

4th. The appointment of a committee 
on matters of trade, which will take cog- 
nizance of all matters affecting the pecu- 
niary interests of the members. 

5th. The custom of sending delegates 
to neighboring State associations might 
be introduced, by inviting delegations 
from them to meet us at our next meeting, 
and by authorizing the officers to appoint 
delegates to the meetings of neighboring 
State Pharmaceutical associations. 

The association decided to hold its next 
meeting in Allentown, on the second Tues- 
day in June, and Charles C. Klump, of 
Allentown, was elected assistant secre- 
tary. 

The Committee on Legislation reported 
that they did not consider it expedient to 
agitate the repeal of the-law taxing drug- 
gists for the sale of patent medicines which 
was referred to them a year ago, because 
they learned on consulting one of the State 
Senators that the Legislature, to increase 
the present deficient revenue, had in con- 
templation to tax the sale of patent medi- 
cines, but, on further examination, found 
such a law already in force. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the president, the following committees 
were appointed: 

Committee on Adulterations and Sophisti- 
cations—J. A. Miller, Joseph Able, and 
G. W. Kennedy. 

Committee on Trade Interests—Dr. Har- 
ris, Dr. Egle, Dr. Henderson, J. L. Patter- 
son, Dr. Parry, J. K. Burns, J. P. Thomp- 
son, W. D. E. Hayes, and J. H. Stein. 

The Secretary and Executive Committee 
were authorized to publish, in a cheap 
form, five hundred copies of the proceed- 
ings of the association from its organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennedy exhibited some fine speci- 
mens of crystals of sulphate of sodium, 
and described how readily it can be made 
by those who manufacture their own soda 
water from the bicarbonate. The same 
member also read an interesting paper on 
Aspidium Marginale. 

Mr. W. F. Horn followed with an essay 
on Phosphoric Acid. 

Mr. Lemberger showed a variety of spe- 
cimens of podophyllin, and called atten- 
tion to.the difference in color. 

Prof. Remington occupied the attention 
of the association a few minutes in the 
exhibition of his still. 

Prof. Maisch exhibited specimens of 
rare drugs, and made some comments upon 
them. 

The following members were elected 
delegates to the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at Indianapo- 
lis, in September next: 

Messrs. Heinitsch, Ross, W. F. Horn, 
Kelly, and William Harris. 

During the meeting about sixty new 
members were elected, making a total of 
one hundred and thirty-two. 


THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION, 


THE report of the second annual meet- 
ing of the association reached us too late 
for the June number of Tam Druaarsts 
CrrcuLaR. The first session was opened 
on May 21, in the building of the Louis- 
ville College of Pharmacy, with a good at- 
tendance of members from Covington, 
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Lexington, Frankfort, Richmond, Shelby- 
ville, and other interior points, as well as 
from Louisville. 

The Executive Committee presented the 
names of some fifteen or twenty pharma- 
ceutists for membership. A ballot being 
ordered, the applicants were unanimously 
elected. 

The report of the Treasurer shows a 
very satisfactory state of the finances, a 
large balance remaining in the treasury 
after the payment of all claims. 

The Secretary’s report shows increased 
interest in the association, as evidenced by 
letters and applications for membership 
received at his office during the year. 

At the second session, the special commit- 
tee on papers and queries reported a series 
of twelve questions of a scientific charac- 
ter, all of which have been accepted, and 
will be reported on at the next annual 
meeting. An election of officers for the 
ensuing year was then held, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

President, Vincent Davis, of Louisville; 
Vice Presidents, M. H. Webb, of Simpson- 
ville, E. C. Reiss, of Covington, J. Colgan, 
of Louisville; Recording Secretary, W. G: 
White, of Richmond; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, C. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville; Zrea- 
surer, Peter Nodler, of Covington. 

The association adjourned at 1 o’clock 
P.M., to meet in Owensboro, Ky., in the 
month of May, 1880. 


NEW JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in Princeton, N. J., May 21st 
and 22d.- The headquarters of the associa- 
tion were at the University Hotel, at which 
point the members were met, after the ar- 
rival of the morning trains, by Rev. James 
McCosh, President of Princeton College. 
He warmly welcomed the association in 
behalf of the faculty and college, and ex- 
tended the free use of the building and 
grounds. President Randal Rickey ex- 
pressed thanks in behalf of the association 
for the hearty and unexpected welcome, 
and the association repaired to one of the 
commodious lecture rooms in the scientific 
department of the college, which had been 
opened for their use, where they organized 
for business. 

Nearly fifty members responded to the 
roll-call, and subsequent arrivals made the 
number about seventy. President Randal 
Rickey, of Trenton, delivered the annual 
address, in which he referred feelingly 
to the death during the past year of 
brethren in profession at the South, and 
urged the importance of attendance upon 
the meetings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Calling attention 
to the coming revision of the pharma- 
copeia, he held that, while there had been 
material advancement within a few years 
in the practice of pharmacy and in the 
sciences of materia medica and chemistry, 
yet in so important a work a spirit of just 
conservatism should prevail. It is wail to 
bear in mind the tendency to seize upon a 
new idea or a new remedy, and before it 
has become well known, to let it fall into 
oblivion. 

The Treasurer, Wm. Rust, reported a 
balance on hand of $272.59. > 

The following persons were elected mem- 
bers: Walter 8. Reed, Medford; Crowell 
Marsh and W. C. Hankins, Princeton; F. 
Tiernan, Rochelle; Joseph T. Bird, New- 
ark; H. M. Smith, Morristown; Wm. W. 
Campbell, Jersey City; W. H. CO. Onder- 
donk, Newark; Geo. F. Wilson, Trenton. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: 

President, A. §S, White, Mt. Holly; Vice- 
Presidents, Wm. M. Townley, ewark, 
James C. De Cou, Trenton; Treasurer, 
Wm. Rust, New Brunswick ; Recording 
Secretary, Albert P. Brown, Camden; Cor- 
responding Secretary, C. W. Vandervoort, 
Newark ; Standing Committee, Wm. M. 
Townley (ex-officio), Newark; H. P.Thorne, 
Medford; Bunting Hankins, Bordentown; 
A. G. Smith, Belvidere. 

The Board of Pharmacy reported that 
during the past year they had held twenty- 
four meetings. Thirty-two persons had 
appeared for examination, of which num- 
ber twenty-four had passed the examination 
successfully. Eighteen had been examined 
for the second.time; of this number eight 
had passed. Two had been granted a 
third examination, and passed. 

They had now pending several prosecu- 
tiorfs for violation of the law. They ‘had 
raised the standard of requirement from 25 
out of a possible 50 to 83 out of a possible 
50. They found that in most cases where 


candidates failed on the first examination, 
upon their second appearance they showed 
marked improvement. 

There are now in the State 752 registered 
pharmaceutists. The Board announced 
themselves ready to proceed in all cases of 
violation of the law where sufficient evi- 
dence was offered to warrant the prosecu- 
tion. The law, although only two years 
in force, has been very beneficial in pro- 
ducing a better grade of assistants, and in 
preventing incompetent and adventurous 
persons from entering the profession. 

The Legislative Committee reported an 
amended law successfully passed, but un- 
der trying difficulties. They had met 
with much opposition, in some instances 
from pharmaceutists themselves, a_ bill 
having been introduced in the Legislature 
at one time to repeal the whole pharmacy 
act and abolish the Board of Pharmacy. 
Another bill was presented (ostensibly a 
temperance one, but really aimed at the 
drug trade), which prohibited the sale of 
liquors or drugs of a poisonous nature to 
minors, without a written order. They 
were successful in securing the defeat of 
both of these, and amending the act so as 
to clearly define and simplify the duties of 
the Board of Pharmacy. The amendment 
also requires a registered pharmaceutist to 
be in attendance at all times when a store 
is open for dispensing medicines; allows 
a second examination where candidates 
fail upon the first; requires persons hold- 
ing diplomas from a medical college only 
to pass examination before practising phar- 
macy; directs graduates in pharmacy to 
appear for registration only. The bill, on 
the whole, is a good one, and is proving 
more and more beneficial to the trade. 

A message of congratulation was sent to 
the New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation at Utica, and a reply received ex- 
pressive of thanks and return greeting. 

Randal Rickey, Dr. E. P. Nichols, Wm. 
Townley, Wm. Rust, and Henry P. Thorne 
were appointed delegates to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in Indianapo- 
lis; and ©. B. Smith, Albert P. Brown, 
and Wm. H. Rust, were appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the progress of phar- 
macy. 

Chas. B. Smith, of Newark, read a very 
pointed and practical paper reciting the 
Duties of a Pharmaceutist. He advocated 
an advancement in the mode of conducting 
business, in relying more upon prepara- 
tions made in the apothecary’s own labora- 
tory instead of purchasing so many ‘‘ ready 
made” preparations. He recommended 
also the close scrutiny and testing of drugs 
purchased, to guard against adulterations. 
He argued that the public not only desired 
but expected greater ability and compe- 
tency than is now generally found. 

Dr. E. P. Nichols, of Newark, read an 
interesting paper commenting upon the 
social element of the association meetings, 
advocating a greater intimacy and inter- 
change of thought. 

Mr. Albert P. Brown, of Camden, ex- 
hibited some specimens of syrup of iodide 
of iron which had kept in good condition 
for nearly a year in white flint glass bottles 
exposed to light, and with access of air, he 
having added when made one drachm of 
hypophosphorous acid to each twenty fluid 
ounces of syrup. 

Mr. Holzhaur, of Newark, reported upon 
AnExamination of twenty samples of Cream of 
Tartar, purchased in both drug and grocery 
stores in Newark, and the examination re- 
vealed the fact that, in many instances 
cream of tartar sold as “strictly pure” 
contained a large percentage of adultera- 
tion, while in two samples there was no 
cream of tartar whatever. Some of thesam- 
ples furnished were traced to first hands, 
and it was found that parties have been 
travelling through the country buying up 
unsalable patent medicines and paying for 
them in “‘ cream of tartar,” and it is need- 
less to say that the article was atrociously 
adulterated. 

Mr. F. B. Kilmer, of Morristown, read a 
paper upon Syrups by the Cold Process, giv- 
ing details of the process and results, as 
regards keeping qualities compared with 
syrups made by dissolving the sugar by 
gentle heat. Samples prepared by both 
methods showed specific gravities nearly 
equal, and subjected to low and high tem- 
peratures for three and six months, gave 
keeping quality, in nearly every instance, 
in favor of the cold process, while the 
saving of labor in preparing a small quan- 
tity commended it to the small dealers. 

tr. Brandt also read a paper upon the 
Relations of Pharmaceutists to each other and 
the Public, in which he advocated an eleva- 
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ted standard in the profession; a confine- 
ment to the exclusive sale of drugs; the 
use of only first quality material; and the 
throwing around the profession every safe- 
guard that would tend to place it in its 
proper position before the public. 

Mr. C. W. Vandervoort reported the As- 
sociation Employment Bureau in Newark 
in successful operation, and believed that it 
would in time prove very useful. 

The meeting was altogether one of the 
most pleasant and successful ever held by 
the association. Among the recreative 
features was a tour through Princeton 
College and grounds, and an inspection of 
the scientific department of the college, 
which showed that the appliances possessed 
by this college for training in these branch- 
es are probably the most complete and 
elaborate in this country. The association 
were also treated to a very interesting lec- 
ture by Prof. Franklin C. Hill, of the 
college, upon insects. It was particularly 
instructive in its application to such insects 
as are met with in pharmacy. 

The next meeting will be held in Jersey 
City, May 22d, 1880. F. B. K. 


THE ROCK COUNTY SOCIETY, WISC. 


On June 4, 1879, a number of druggists 
from the towns of Rock county, Wisconsin, 
met in Janesville and perfected arrange- 
ments to form a county pharmaceutical 
society. 

The object of the association is to unite 
the reputable pharmaceutists and drug- 
gists of the county for mutual aid, encou- 
ragement, and improvement; to encourage 
scientific research, develop pharmaceutical 
talent, to elevate the standard of profes- 
sional thought, and ultimately restrict the 
practice of pharmacy to properly qualified 
druggists and apothecaries. The following 
were elected officers: 

President, Dr. Smith, Evansville; Vice 
Presidents, F. 8. Fenton, Beloit, Andrew 
Palmer, Janesville, Dr. H. W. Stillmann, 
Edgerton; Secretary, E. B. Heimstreet, 
Janesville; Treasurer, D. C. Griswold, 
Evansville. 

A committee of five were also appointed 
to draught by-laws, etc.: E. B. Heimstreet, 
A. J. Roberts, Charles Palmer, Janesville; 
W. P. Clark, of Milton, and O. E. Wood- 
ward, of Clinton. 


NOVA SCOTIA SOCIETY. 


The annual examination of this body 
took place on the 2d, 8d, and 4th June. 
Five candidates presented themselves, and 
were subjected to a careful examination in 
materia medica, chemistry, practical phar- 
macy, and dispensing of prescriptions. 
Four of the candidates were successful, 
namely: J. Howard Cavanagh, of New 
Glasgow; A. C. McDonald, Halifax; Geo. 
Carew, Antigonish; and James P. Laidley, 
Halifax. These gentlemen receive the so- 
ciety’s diploma and are eligible to enter 
into business as druggists in the province. 

The annual general meeting of the so- 
ciety was held on Wednesday, June 4. 
The election of office-bearers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: 

resident, H. A. Taylor; Vice President, 
John K. Bent; Treasurer, E. B. Sutcliffe; 
Secretary, W. H. Webb; Registrar, J. H. 
Angwin; Council, the above named officers 
and Messrs. H. L. Atkins, A. F. Buckley, 
K. J. McKenzie, R. A. Nisbet, W. H. 
Simson, J. G. Smith, and J. W. Webb; 
Auditors, Messrs. Puttner and Smith. 

The society numbers 65 members, of 
whom 58 are druggists in business, and 12 
are assistants, 


KINGS COUNTY (BROOKLYN) SOCIETY. 


The society held two meetings in June. 
The first, on the 10th of the month, was 
the regular meeting, about thirty members 
being present. Seven new members were 
admitted. Mr. Nicot, chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, reported that 
the drug bill had passed the Assembly and 
Senate, and awaited the signature of the 
Governor. The New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Society had passed a resolution 
asking the Governor to sign the bill, but he 
had not yet done so, although seventeen 
days had already elapsed since the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature. The committee 
were directed to take such steps as they 
thought proper to obtain a favorable con- 
sideration of the bill, and were authorized 
to draw on the treasurer of the society for 
the necessary funds. 

The attention of the society was called 
to another instance of persecution of drug- 
gists, under cover of the law, against coun- 
terfeited trade marks. The Italian cosme- 
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tiques case was related not long since in 
THE Drvuaeists CrrcuLaR. This time, the 
same law firm has begun proceedings 
against a number of druggists for sellin 
imitations of Coudray’s toilet powder an 


vinaigre rouge. These articles have been 
on the market for years, and sold innocent] 

by druggists as genuine. Singularly enough 
the lawyers are not prosecuting the large 
dealers, but pounce upon retail druggists, 
who, ratherjthan risk a law-suit, pay the 
$27.50 demanded in settlement of the case, 
Considerable money is thus said to be 
made at the expense of both ‘the retail] 
dealers and the manufacturing perfumer, 
for all druggists pledge themselves never 
to keep Coudray’s goods hereafter upon any 
consideration. 

The following were elected as delegates 
tothe American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion: Messrs. E. R. Squibb, L. E. Nicot, 
G. M. Baker, G. C. Close, and W. M. 
Davis. : 

The second meeting was a special one, 
called June 28, to elect two members of 


the Board of Pharmacy created by the new 


drug law. Seventy-seven members were 
present. On opening the meeting, Presi« 
dent Nicot said that the Kings County 
Society was originally formed to oppose 


the extension of the New York drug law 


to Brooklyn, and the passage of the new 
law shows the sincerity of the society, 
[The text of the law is published elsewhere 
in the present number of THE Crrcuxar.] 

A communication of the Kings County 
Medical Society was read, announcing that 
they had fulfilled their share of duty by 
electing two members of the Board of 
Pharmacy. They are Drs. J. D. Rushmore 
and Audley Haslett. 

The society decided to vote by ballot 
for the two other members of the Board, 
and elected as such Messrs. G. M. Baker 
and G. A. Newman. 


———__0e —_____ 


Proceedings of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association.—Vol. 26. 


This volume, which gives the proceed- 
ings of the recent meeting at Atlanta, has 
been printed and is now in process of dis- 
tribution to the members of the associa- 
tion. It isa portly book of one thousand 
pages, and is a well printed volume. As 
usual, the Report on the Progress. of 
Pharmacy occupies the larger portion of 
the work, no less than six hundred and 
twenty pages being devoted to it. How 
Mr. Diehl found time to prepare this elabo- 
rate report, and yet accomplish his other 
duties, seems beyond comprehension. It is 
the best of the many valuable reports on 
pharmacy that Prof. Diehl has contributed. 
This report alone is worth far more to each 
member than the cost of his membership. 
It brings an epitome of the best and most 
recent knowledge of all matters of science 
relating to pharmacy, and all quarters of 
the world contribute their quota. The re- 
port cannot be too highly commended for 
its thoroughness, excellent selection of 
topics, and the admirable arrangement of 
the matter. 

The reports of the committees occupy 
about fifty pages, the most important being 
that on the Revision of the Pharmacopqia, 
which explains the plan and ‘work of the 
committee thus far accomplished, and 
which is supplemented by a Report on 
Fluid Extracts by Prof. Diehl, and a col- 
lated table of the results of several experi- 
ments by the method suggested by Mr 
Diehl himself. 

The Report on the Drug Market con- 
tains numerous items of interest. 

The special reports and essays, occupy- 
ing about 120 pages, are contributions of 
interest and practical importance. The 
paper of Dr. E. R. Squibb, on Fluid Ex- 
tracts by Repercolation is one of inestima- 
ble value. The (four) papers by J. U. 
Lloyd are all practical and useful, while 
those of Dr. A. B. Prescott are painstaking 
chemical investigations which bear the 


evidence of excellent work and reliable | 


conclusions. 
The minutes and discussions occupy 150 
pages, and are worthy of careful perusal. 
he printing of the work is well done, 
and appears to be very free from errors. 
The portrait in the volume is that of 
Ferris Bringhurst, of Wilmington, Del., 
Vice-President of the Association in 1868. 
It is an admirable likeness of one of the 
noblest and best of the departed members. 
Although the Proceedings appear much 
later than in former years, it will be re- 
membered that the meeting was held be- 
tween two and three months later than 
usual, and also that Prof. Maisch during 
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_ the past year has been overburdened with 


other important work which required his 
personal attention. The volume will be 
welcomed by every member of the associa- 


tion. 
————_ 6 e —__~__ 


Official Decision Concerning the Distil- 
lation of Alcohol by Druggists. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

Having read the decision of the Revenue 
Department in regard to the use of stills by 
apothecaries, published in the May num- 
ber of Tor Druaaists CrrcuLaR, I was 
led to believe that under this ruling an 
apothecary was granted permission to dis- 
til alcohol for use exclusively in the prep- 
aration of medicine. 

My neighbor, Mr. Y., after we had given 
the matter our ‘‘careful consideration,” 
applied to the revenue officials here for 
their opinion. They referred his com- 
munication to Mr. Raum, from whom in 
due time an answer was received, a copy 
of which you will find enclosed. 

It seems to me that there is certainly a 

reat discrepancy, if not a positive contra- 

iction, between this decision and the one 
as published by you; for whereas in the 
letter he states that an apothecary ‘‘is not 
subject to special tax as a rectifier, on ac- 
count of his keeping a still or distilling 
apparatus for use exclusively in the treat- 
ing of liquors, etc., employed in the mak- 
ing up of medicines,” in the former he 
virtually says we can only use it to recover 
alcohol which has already been used in the 
preparation of medicines; a privilege in 
regard to which I did not know there had 
ever been a difference of opinion. 

I was under the impression, after read- 
ing the article published in your May num- 
ber, that the government had at length 
seen the injustice of this tax on alcohol to 
be used exclusively in the preparation of 
medicine, and had adopted this plan of 
removing the burden from the druggists 
—but it seems I was mistaken. 

If you would be kind enough to give 
your views on this subject you would 
greatly oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

Norfolk, Va., May 28th, 1879. 


[Copy OF THE LETTER OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONER. | 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


WASHINGTON, May 20th, 1879. 


James D. Brady, Esq., Coll. 2d District, 

Petersburg, Va.: 

Srr: In reply to the letter of Mr. Y., an 
apothecary of Norfolk, Va., which you 
referred to this office on the 16th inst., you 
will please inform him that every still 
or distilling apparatus used by an apothe- 
cary, under decision No. 179,must, when 
set up, be registered in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 3258 R. S., the 
registry statement setting forth ‘‘ the pur- 
pose for which said still or distilling 
apparatus has been or is intended to be 
used.” 

You will also please inform him that an 
apothecary who should manufacture high 
wines, whether for use exclusively in the 
preparations of his medicines or not, 
would render himself liable under the 
Internal Revenue laws, as an illicit dis- 
tiller. He cannot, without violating the 
law, make use of his still in any way that 
would constitute him a producer of dis- 
tilled spirits—a distiller. But he can, with- 
out paying special tax or keeping books 
as a rectifier, make use of his still exclu- 
Sively in the preparation of his medicines 
im a way that, under other circumstances, 
would constitute him a rectifier, as for 
instance, in the recovery of alcohol pre- 
viously used in the making of medicine. 

An apothecary is not required to pay 
special tax for any still purchased by him; 
the manufacturer of the still is the person 
liable therefor, under the statute (Sec. 
8244 R.8., part second). 

Respectfully, GREEN B. Raum, 
Commissioner. 


{RemarKs.—Our correspondent appears 
to us ill-founded in his criticisms on the 
supposed contradictory decisions of the 
Treasury Department. They are perfectly 
concordant, and his mistake probably 
arises from his confusion of the terms 
distiller and rectifier. Nothing has been 
said in either decision, allowing the drug- 
gist to distill, that is, to manufacture 
alcohol; but both recognize his right to 
recover by distillation spirit that has 
already paid the tax. This operation in 
fact constitutes him a rectifier, and he 
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may regard as a special favor the new 
construction of the law which exempts 
him from the rectifier’s tax and the neces- 
sighs of keeping rectifier’s books. 

n our judgment, this is as far as the 
Treasury Department can go without 
transgressing the provisions of the acts 
of Congress regulating the manufacture of 
distilled liquors. Even were it in their 
power to grant druggists permission to 
freely make alcohol from grain or saccha- 
rine matters, so loose a regulation would 
open the door to frauds of all kinds. What 
system of supervision over some fourteen 
thousand druggists in the United States 
could prevent the dishonest ones from 
making whiskey in almost any quantity ? 
All that the ‘‘moonshiners” would have 
to do would be to open a store with a few 
tincture bottles and some epsom salts, and 
to call it a drug store. There they could 
manufacture their ‘‘ mountain dew ” in all 
security. Every one will agree that to con- 
fer such privileges, even on a class of per- 
sons so generally honest as druggists, 
would be, to say the least, a vicious favor. 
—Ep. D. C.] 


—-# @ 


Pharmacy Law of Kings County, 
New York. 


Section 1. It shall be unlawful from 
and after the first day of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-nine, for 
any person, unless a registered pharma- 
ceutist within the meaning of this act, to 
open or conduct any pharmacy or store for 
retailing, dispensing, or compounding 
medicines or poisons, or for any one not a 
registered pharmaceutist to prepare physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, except under the su- 
pervision of a registered pharmaceutist in 
the county of Kings. 

§ 2. Any person in order to be registered 
shall be either a graduate in pharmacy, a 
graduate in medicine, or shall at the pass- 
age of this act have had ten (10) years’ 
practical experience in the preparation of 
physicians’ prescriptions, and in com- 
pounding and vending medicines and poi- 
sons, or shall be a Jicentiate of pharmacy. 

§ 3. Graduates of pharmacy and gradu- 
ates in medicine, under the requirements 
of this act, must have had at least four 
years’ experience in stores where prescrip- 
tions of medical practitioners have been 
compounded, and have obtained a diploma 
from some legally constituted college of 
pharmacy or medicine. Pharmaceutists 
claiming the right of registration under 
this act on account of practical experience 
shall, within ninety days after its organi- 
zation, show to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Pharmacy, to be created by this 
act, that they have had ten (10) year’s prac- 
tical experience in the preparation of phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, and in compounding 
and vending medicines and poisons. Licen- 
tiates in pharmacy must have had four 
years’ experience in stores where prescrip- 
tions of medical practitioners have been 
prepared, and shall have passed an exami- 
nation before the Board of Pharmacy of 
the County of Kings, or before any other 
recognized board of pharmacy. 

§ 4. The Board of Pharmacy of Kings 
eounty shall consist of five members, two 
of whom shall be pharmaceutists qualified 
for registration as aforesaid, to be elected 
by the Kings County Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, at a special meeting to be called for 
the purpose, within two weeks after the 
passage of this act: two practitioners of 
medicine to be elected by the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of Kings, at its next 
stated monthly meeting after the passage 
of this act; and a pharmaceutist, who shall 
also be a secretary of the board, to be 
elected by the joint ballot of the members 
elected as herein provided for. The mem- 
bers of this board shall, within thirty days 
after their election, as aforesaid, individu- 
ally take and subscribe before the clerk of 
the county of Kings, an oath faithfully 
and impartially to discharge the duties 
prescribed for them by this act. They shall 
hold office for the term of three years, and 
until their successors are duly elected and 
qualified, and in case of vacancy it shall 
be filled in manner herein provided. The 
board shall organize for business by the 
election of a president to serve for the full 
term. The board shall meet at least once 
every three months, and three members 
shall constitute a quorum. The duties of 
the board shall be to examine and register 
pharmaceutists in the regular order of 
their application, to transact all business 
pertaining to the legal regulation of the 
practice of pharmacy in said county, and 
to examine into and adjudicate upon all 
cases of alleged abuse, fraud, malpractice 


or incompetence, and it shall be competent 
for the said board, by a vote of three-fifths 
of its members, to suspend or revoke the 
registration of any practising pharmaceu- 
tist, after due notice and trial before said 
board. It shall be the duty of all persons, 
not exempt therefrom by the provisions of 
this act, to appear and apply for examina- 
tion within ninety days after the organiza- 
tion of the board. And any person so ap- 
plying shail furnish to the board satisfac- 
tory evidence that he has had at least four 
years’ experience in the compounding of 
physicians’ prescriptions and in the gene- 
ral duties of pharmacy, and shall pay to 
the secretary of the board a fee of five 
dollars. And should he pass such exami- 
nation satisfactorily, he shall be furnished 
with a certificate as to his competency and 
qualifications, signed by the members of 
the Board of Pharmacy, which certificate 
shall be his warrant for registration. In 
case of failure to pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation, he shall be granted a second exami- 
tion without the payment of a further fee. 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to keep a book of registration at some con- 
vertient place, of which due notice shall be 
given through the public press, in which 
shall be entered under the supervision of 
the Board the names and places of busi- 
ness of all persons coming under the pro- 
visions of this act, and a statement to be 
signed by the person making the applica- 
tion of such facts in the case ashe may 
claim to justify his application. The fee 
for registration of those in business for 
themselves shall not exceed two dollars, 
and for those in the employ of others 
shall not exceed one dollar. The secretary 
shall give receipts for all moneys received 
by him, and pay over the same to the trea- 
surer of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society, taking his receipt therefor, which 
moneys shall be used for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the Board of 
Pharmacy, and any surplus shall be for 
the benefit of said society. The salary of 
the secretary shall be fixed by the Board, 
and shall be paid out of the fees for exami- 
nation and registration. 

§ 6. Every registered pharmaceutist from 
and after the first day of October, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-nine, shall be held 
responsible for the quality of all drugs, 
chemicals, and medicines he may sell or 
dispense, with the exception of those sold 
in the original packages of the manufactu- 
rers, and also those known as “patent 
medicines,” and should he knowingly, in- 
tentionally, and fraudently adulterate, or 
cause to be adulterated, such drugs, chemi- 
cals or medical preparations, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, and in 
addition thereto his name shall be stricken 
from the register. 

§ 7. It shall be unlawful for any person 
from and after the first day of October, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, to re- 
tail any poisons numerated in schedules A 
and B, as follows, to wit: 


SCHEDULE A, 


Arsenic and its preparations, corrosive 
sublimate, white precipitate, red precipitate, 
biniodide mercury, cyanide of potassium, 
hydrocyanic acid, strychnia, and all other 
poisonous vegetable alkaloids and their 
salts, essential oil of bitter almonds, 
opium and its preparations, except parego- 
ric, and other preparations of opium con- 
taining less than two grains to the ounce. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Aconite, belladonna, colchicum, conium, 
nux vomica, henbane, savin, ergot, cotton- 
root, cantharides, creosote, digitalis, and 
their pharmaceutical preparations, croton 
oil, chloroform, chloral hydrate, sulphate 
of zinc, mineral acids, carbolic acid and 
oxalic acid, without distinctly labelling the 
bottle, box, vessel or paper in which said 
poison is contained, and also the outside 
wrapper or cover, with the name of the ar- 
ticle, the word ‘‘ poison,” and the name 
and place of business of the seller; nor 
shall it be lawful for any person to sell or 
deliver any poison enumerated in said 
schedules A and B, unless upon due in- 
quiry it be found that the purchaser is 
aware of its poisonous nature, and repre- 
sents that it is to be used for a_legiti- 
mate purpose. Nor shall it be lawful 
for any registered pharmaceutist to 
sell any poisons included in schedule 
A, before delivering the same to the 
purchaser, causing an entry to be 
made in a book kept for that purpose, 
stating the date of sale, the name and ad- 
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dress of the purchaser, the name and quan- 
tity of the poison sold, the purpose for 
which it is represented by the purchaser to 
be required, and the name of the dis- 
penser; such book to be always open for 
inspection by the proper authorities, and 
to be preserved for reference for at least 
five years. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to the dispensing of poi- 
sons, in not ‘unusual quantities or doses, 
upon the prescriptions of practitioners of 
medicine. 

§ 8. Nothing contained in the foregoing 
sections shall apply to or interfere with the 
business of any practitioner of medicine 
who does not keep open shop for the re- 
tailing of medicines and poisons; nor with 
the business of wholesale dealers, except- 
ing section seven and the -penalties for its 
violation. 

§ 9. Any person who shall attempt to 
procure registration for himself, or for any 
other person under this act, by making or 
causing to be made any false representation, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall upon conviction thereof be lia- 
ble to a penalty not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. Any registered pharmaceutist who 
shall permit the compounding and dispens- 
ing of prescriptions of medical practition- 
ers in his store or place of business by any 
person or persons not registered, except 
under the supervision of a registered phar- 
maceutist, or any person not registered 
who shall keep open shop for the retailing 
or dispensing of medicines and poisons, 
or who shall fraudently represent himself 
to be registered, or any registered pharma- 
ceutist or dealer in medicines who shall 
fail to comply with the regulations and 
provisions of this act, in relation to retail- 
ing and dispensing of poisons, shall for 
every such offence be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred dollars. 

[Approved June 12, 1879. ] 


—_—_—__+#e—__— 


The Pharmacy Law of New Jersey. 


[Approved March 9th, 1877, and amended 
March 14th, 1879.] 

1. Br rr ENACTED by the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
That from and after the passage of this act, 
it shall not be lawful for any person other 
than a registered pharmacist to retail, 
compound, or dispense medicines or poi- 
sons, or to open or conduct any pharmacy 
or store for retailing, dispensing, or com- 
pounding drugs or medicines, unless such 
person shall be, or shall employ and place 
in charge of said pharmacy or store, a reg- 
istered pharmacist, within the meaning of 
this act. 

2. And be it enacted, That any person 
not being or having in his employ a regis- 
tered pharmacist, within the meaning of 
this act, who shall, after the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-eight, keep a pharmacy or store 
retailing or compounding medicines, or 
who shall take, use, or exhibit the title of 
a registered ‘pharmacist, shall, for every 
such offence, be liable to a penalty of fifty 
dollars; such penalty to be sued for and 
recovered by the board of pharmacy here- 
inafter mentioned, in the same manner 
provided by the statutes of this State for 
the recovery of penalties in other qui tam 
actions; provided, that nothing in this act 
shall apply to or in any manner interfere 
with the business of any physician, nor 
prevent him from supplying to his patients 
such articles as may seem to him proper, 
nor with the making or vending of patent 
or proprietary medicines, nor with the sale 
of the usual domestic remedies by retail 
dealers in rural districts. 

3. And be it enacted, That on or before 
the first day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven, and of every 
third year thereafter, the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association shall submit to the 
Governor the names of fifteen pharmacists 
doing business within the State, out of 
which number the Governor shall appoint 
five persons, who shall constitute the 
Board of Pharmacy of the State of New 
Jersey; shall hold office for the term of 
three years and until their successors shall 
have been appointed and qualified, and 
within thirty days after their appointment 
each person so appointed shall take and 
subscribe an oath before any officer author- 
ized to administer an oath in the State, 
that they will faithfully and impartially 
discharge the duties prescribed by this act; 
and in case of the death, resignation, or 
removal from the State of any member of 
said board, the Governor shall appoint in 
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his place a pharmacist from among the 
fifteen names last submitted to him, to 
serve aS a memberof the board for the 
remainder of the term. 

4. And be tt enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Board of Pharmacy to examine 
all applications for registration; to grant 


certificates of registration to such persons 


as may be entitled to the same under the 
provisions of this act, and to such others 


as it shall judge on examination to be} 


properly qualified to practise pharmacy; 
to cause the prosecution of all 


report annually, to the Governor, on the 
condition of pharmacy in the State, which 
said report shall embrace a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures; it shall 
meet at least once in three months, alter- 
nately in the cities of Paterson, Newark, 
Trenton, and Camden; shall give thirty 
days’ notice of the time and place of such 
meetings; shall elect a president, secretary, 
and treasurer; shall haye power to make 
by-laws for the proper fulfilment of its 
duties under this act, and shall keep a 
book of registration, in which shall be 
entered the names and places of business 
of all persons registered under this act. 

Secrion 5 repealed. 

6. And be it enacted, That all persons 
who, subsequent to the passage of this act, 
shall purpose to establish a pharmacy or 
store within this State, for the dispensing 
and compounding of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, or for the retailing of medicines, 


shall, previous to the opening of the 
same to the public, appear before or 


apply to said board of pharmacy for regis- 
tration; every person so applying for reg- 
istration under this act shall, at the time 
of making such application, pay to the 
treasurer of the board of pharmacy an 
examination fee of five dollars, and upon 
passing an examination satisfactory to said 
board, such person shall, without further 
fee, receive from said board a certificate 
of registration; provided, that if any person 
so examined shall, at the first trial, fail 
to pass a satisfactory examination, such 
person shall be entitled to a second exami- 
nation without any additional fee, at any 
time not later than six months from his 
first examination; and provided further, 
that any person holding a diploma from 
any regular incorporated college or insti- 
tute of pharmacy shall be entitled toa 
certificate of registration without examina- 
tion by said board, the fee for which cer- 
tificate shall be fixed by said board, but 
the same shall in no case be fixed at a sum 
higher than two dollars. 

7. And be it enacted, That the members 
of said board shall receive the sum of five 
dollars for each day actually engaged in 
this service, to be paid from the receipts 
of fees and penalties collected under the 
provisions of this act; and that all moneys 
received by the said board by virtue of this 
act, in excess of said per diem allowance, 
and of the necessary expenses of said 
board, be paid to the treasurer of the New 
Jersey State Pharmaceutical Asssociation, 
at their annual meeting, to whom, at such 
meeting, said board shall render account of 
all moneys received by them pursuant to 
this act, whether there be any excess as 
aforesaid or not. 

8. And be tt enacted, That this act shall 
take effect immediately. 


———__0-e—___. 


Extension of the Eucalyptus Plan- 
tations. 


A Lonpon paper states that in Algeria 
two millions of these trees have been 
planted in different parts of the country ; 
but this not being enough, a company has 
been formed for the purpose of planting a 
large additional area, while the French 
Government has granted a subvention in 
aid of the project. In Corsica, more than 
a million trees have been planted; but, ac- 
cording to the Daily News, it is in Italy 
and Cyprus that just now the most inter- 
esting experiments are being made. Prince 
Troubetskoi, who has taken up this matter 
energetically in Rome, says that careful 
observation has brought him to the conclu- 
sion that the eucalyptus amygdalina is the 
most useful variety of the tree. It is not 
only picturesque, but of exceptionally 
rapid growth; plants grown in pots, and 
replanted at the age of six months, have 
attained in eight years a height of forty- 
eight feet. Moreover, its leaves contain 
six times as much volatile oil as those of 
the eucalyptus globulus. The prince adds 
that this kind grows as well in a damp as 
in a dry and exposed soil; and also, that it 


persons | 
violating the provisions of this act, and to | 


bears cold very well, seeing that at his 
villa, in the neighborhood of Rome, it re- 
sisted a temperature of six degrees below 
zero, Cent. (21 Fahr.) 


——~— eee ——-- 


Culture and Uses of the Cassava. 


Tus plant is a native of tropical 
America, where it has always formed one 
of the chief food resources of the popula- 
tion; indeed, it stands in nearly the same 
place in those countries that the potato 
holds in more temperate regions. 

There are two distinct species, the sweet 


| and the bitter; the fresh juice of the latter 


is a deadly poison, but there is nothing 
noxious in the sweet kind. Boiling is said 
to destroy the poisonous quality in the bit- 
ter kind, but that is not to be depended on, 
The usual practice in the West Indies is to 
press out the juice and then dry it in the 
sun, or, more commonly, in a kiln con- 
structed for the purpose; when thoroughly 
dry it is perfectly wholesome. 

Jt is probable that this plant was intro- 
duced into Ceylon in the time of the Por- 
tuguese domination; it was certainly here 
in the time of the Dutch, and though it 
has never been much used it has never died 
out. Since government have laid some re- 
straint on chena cultivation, the goyiyas in 
some districts have turned their attention 
to the growing of this plant, and for some 
years the cultivation has been gradually 
extending, especially where cocoanuts are 
being planted. 

The usual mode of proceeding is to cut 
and burn the jungle in the dry season, and 
give it the usual clearing for a kurakkan 
crop. Pieces of cassava stick, from three 
to six feet long, are buried in holes two 
inches deep, without any regard to lines or 
distance, when the first rain of the season 
has softened the soil sufficiently for the 
purpose. Over this the kurakkan is sown, 
when the monsoon rains have sufliciently 
saturated the ground. Four months after- 
wards the kurakkan is harvested, the sur- 
face weeded, and a slip of sweet potato 
vine stuck in here and there, and nothing 
more is required for twelve months, or 
rather nothing more is done except to 
guard more or less successfully against the 
depredations of cattle and wild pigs. The 
practice is to sell the crop on the ground at 
prices varying from two to six pice per 
bushel, the purchasers digging for them- 
selves. 

It would probably be a more profitable 
system to grow each crop by itself in suc- 
cession, but the natives have their own 
ways and will neither learn nor forget any- 
thing. In one instance another plan has 
been tried, with what success remains to 
be seen. The roots of all jungle plants 
that survived the running fire were either 
dug out or their vitality otherwise de- 
stroyed. The cassava was planted in lines 
at five feet apart, the ground was regularly 
weeded till the plants met and shaded it 
and kept down all other growth. The 
estimated crop of this land is ten tons of 
roots per acre, and the time twelve 
months. 

The fresh roots boiled eat very much 
like potatoes, both in taste and consistency, 
and are in this state wholesome food for 
man and all kinds of domestic animals. 
Pigs and cattle eat the raw fresh roots 
greedily, and thrive on them. The dried 
roots moistened with water are good 
food for pigs and cattle, and ground and 
sifted it makes excellent cakes and pud- 
dings; ground without sifting and moist- 
ened poultry prefer it to grain. The fresh 
roots reduced to a pulp, washed with plenty 
of clean cold water, and the fibre sepa- 
rated by a sieve, a pure starch will settle to 
the bottom of the vessel used, which rolled 
into pellets while moist, dried in the sun, 
and passed rapidly over heated metal 
plates, becomes the tapioca of commerce, 
an article which most people are acquainted 
with, as sold in the apothecaries’ shops at 
a price too high for common use. 

It is believed that the fresh cassava roots 
would pay the producer at 24s. per ton on 
the spot. It takes four pounds of fresh 
roots to make one dried, and the labor per 
cwt. will be at least 75 cents, so that the 
corresponding price for the dried article 
would be 6s. per ewt. What pure starch, 
either in powder or the form of tapioca, 
could be produced for is beyond the pre- 
sent knowledge of the writer hereof, but 
with proper machinery it could probably 
be done to pay at from £6 to £8 per ton. 
The price in the London docks used to be 
1}d. to 24d. per Ib. 

As the roots soon get bad after being 
dug, they cannot be used after two days; 


if, therefore, it should come into more 
general use as an article of either human 
food, or for live stock, it must be in the 
dry state, and as the sun takes five or six 
days to act, even when it can be de- 
pended on (which it cannot for more than 
a few weeks in the year), perhaps the best 
way of preparing would be a cider mill to 
reduce it to pulp, a press to expel the juice, 
and a drying house, where artificial heat 
could be applied, to desiccate it, thus 
doing in one day what otherwise would 
take a week in dry weather, and in wet 
weather could not be done at all.—Journal 
of Applied Science. 
—___- eo _____ 
Nutmegs. 


NUTMEGS grow on trees which look like 
pear trees, and are generally over twenty 
feet high. The flowers are very much like 
the lily of the valley. They are pale yel- 
low and very fragrant. The nutmeg is the 
seed of the fruit, and the mace is the thin 
covering over this seed. The fruit is about 
as largeas a peach. When ripe it breaks 
open and shows the little nut inside. The 
trees grow on the islands of Asia, and in 
tropical America. They bear fruit for 
seventy or eighty years, having ripe fruit 
upon them at all seasons. A fine tree in 
Jamaica has over a thousand nutmegs on 
it yearly. The Dutch used to have all the 
nutmeg trade, as they owned the Banda 
Islands, and conquered all the other 
traders, and destroyed the trees. To keep 
the price up, they once burned three piles 
of nutmegs, each of which was as large as 
a church. Nature did not sympathize with 
such meanness. The nutmeg pigeon, 
found in all Indian islands, did for the 
world what the Dutch had determined 
should not be done—carried those nuts, 
which are her food, into all the surround- 
ing countries, and trees grew again, and the 
world has the benefit. 
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Science in the Streets. 


UNDER the title of the ‘““New Parisian 
Electric Pipe-lights” a number of itine- 
rant vendors are selling in the streets 
of the metropolis small brass boxes con- 
taining three or four rodlets of metallic so- 
dium, an inch long and one-tenth of an inch 
square. The method of using these lights, 
which are sold at a penny a box, is simple. 
A morsel of the metal is pinched off and 
placed on a piece of paper which has first 
been moistened with water or saliva. The 
sodium of course inflames and sets alight 
to the paper. The risk to person and pro- 
perty that will be caused by the indis- 
criminate distribution of such a very dan- 
gerous material as metallic sodium, which 
even skilled chemists are obliged to handle 
with the greatest care, is obvious to all 
who know its properties. We have on a 
former occasion called attention to the evil 
of allowing the open sale of metallic sodi- 
um in toy shops under the name of 
‘“Satan’s Tears,” and we believe a stop 
was put to it by the police. In the present 
instance the danger is much greater, inas- 
much as any urchin who has a penny to 
spare has it in his power to set half a street 
in flames at a moment’s notice.—Ohemical 
Neus. 

———_0+ ¢ —_____ 
Leather Paper. 


Tue idea of utilizing scrapings and other 
leather waste has always been a favorite 
one with inventors; and so far back as 
1786, Mr. Samuel Hooper obtained a patent 
for the manufacture from leather or leath- 
er cuttings or parings, of a material for 
covering carriages, trunks, etc., and for 
making hat and band boxes, tea trays, etc., 
and also in the manufacture of different 
kinds of paper from leather. For making 
the material, the leather was washed clean, 
and then worked with a proper quantity 
of water till it was reduced to a pulp. 
When necessary, size was used. The pulp 
was next placed in moulds and exposed to 
a pressure necessary to give it a smooth 
and even surface. It was also passed be- 
tween iron and brass rollers. For making 
hat and band boxes, the process was the 
same, except that when the leather was re- 
duced to a pulp it had to be freed from all 
water and mixed with strong size. It then 
attained the consistency of thick paste, 
and could be moulded in any required 
form. For making paper the leather was 
reduced to a pulp in the manner before de- 
scribed. lf brown paper was wanted, a 
fourth part of junk or hemp, with a little 
fine clay, was mixed with the pulp. For 
whity-brown paper, the coarsest rags 
were used instead of junk and clay. For 


white paper, three parts of fine rags and 
some size had to be added to the leather, 
The paper was manufactured from the 
pulp in the ordinary manner.—Zhe Leather 
Trade Circular. 
———_0-+  —____ 
The Setting of Plaster. 


Way does plaster set is a question often 
asked. This was investigated by Landrin, 
who examined the chemical and physical 
changes that occurred during the process 
of solidification. With the aid of the mi- 
croscope he observed that burned plaster, 
in contact with water, assumes a crystal- 
line form; that the water surrounding the 
crystals takes up in solution considerable 
sulphate of lime, and that, a portion of this 
water being evaporated by the heat result- 
ing from the chemical combination, a crys- 
tal is formed which determines the crys- 
tallization of the whole mass, just as” 
when a crystal of sulphate of soda is drop- 
ped into a saturated solution of that salt, 
It is not, however, until after some time 
that the mass acquires its maximum hard- 
ness, the plaster then containing the re- 
quired proportion of water, that is, two 
molecules to one of the sulphate of lime. 
This amount of water does not lessen by 
evaporation. 

In mixing plaster, only about 12 per cent. 
of water should be added, as ordinary plaster 
itself contains about 8 per cent.; but in 
actual practice the amount used is never 
less than 33 per cent. This excess is added 
in order to prevent setting before it can be 
used. But the effect is injurious, since 
very porous, slowly drying plasters are 
produced in this way, which rapidly deter- 
mine nitrification. To diminish the rapid- 
ity of setting is to delay the crystallization. 
This can be effected by adding gum, gela- 
tine, glycerine, or similar bodies. Inert 
substances, like sand, for example, on the 
other hand, simply diminish the solubilit 
of the material without in the least retard- 
ing the setting process. 

Over-burned plasters may be utilized by 
mixing them with ordinary plaster, as the 
crystallization of the latter will extend to 
the former and occasion the setting of the 
entire mass. Lime acts favorably on plas- 
ter, as it not only increases the rapidity 
with which it sets, but it gives it additional 
hardness. Plasters to which 10 per cent. 


of lime has been added are capable. of 


taking a polish. 


eee 
Wooden Corks. 


AMERICAN ingenuity, says the Journal of 
Industry, already credited with evolving 
wooden nutmegs and ligneous hams, has 
struck out a new path in the shape of manu- 
facturing wooden corks. These new corks 
are not the hard rigid things that the ma- 
terial would suggest. The wood for the 
purpose is first made soft and pliant by 
being deprived of its resinous and glutin- 
ous qualities, which makes its cellular tis- 
sue rigid and unyielding. Thus the wood 
is made soft like the cork, and probably 
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more useful in its greater power of resist- — 


ing acids. The method of softening the 
wood is the secret of the inventor. But 
there seems to be something real in it; as a 
factory has already been erected for the 
manufacture of the new cork, and is daily 
sending out considerable quantities of them. 
The new manufacture has been subjected 
to severe tests, which it has stood well, 
and the corks are produced in this way at 
half the ordinary cost. The invention is 
sufficiently important to encourage the 
hope of its becoming a commercial suc- 
cessif half the good things said of it are 
true. It is not to be supposed that the 
corkwood of commerce is about to be 
superseded, for it is applicable to many 
purposes now besides making stoppers for 
bottles. 


ee 


Malleable Nickel and Cobalt. 


FLEITMANN has succeeded, by a very 
simple device, in obtaining cast nickel im 
a malleable and ductile form, even when 
cold, while cobalt prepared in the same 
manner possessed such hardness when 
cold that he expects it can be used for cut- 
ting instruments, while hot it is both mal- 
leable and ductile. His process consists in 
adding to the fused metal, through a hole 
in the lid of the crucibles, 14 per cent. of 
metallic magnesium, which possesses @ 
remarkable power of destroying carbonic 
oxide. The author is of the opinion that 
the porous and crystalline character of 
cast nickel is due to its absorption of car- 
bonic oxide gas while in a molten state. 
It is not impossible, however, that Heb 
to the great affinity of magnesium for nl- 
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trogen, its action may be due to the de- 
struction of cyanogen in the metal. 

Cobalt prepared in this manner possessed 
none of the reddish color attributed to it in 
the text-books, but actually excelled nickel 
in whiteness and brilliancy. 

He also welded these metals on to iron 
and steel at a white heat, and strips thus 
welded were rolled out to the finest num- 
ber without separating from each other.— 
Berichte d. d. ch. Ges. 


oe 


Random Notes. 


Cure of Phthisis.—Dr. Guérin, of the 
French Academy of Sciences, has broached 
another, perhaps the thousandth, theory of 
the origin and nature of tuberculous con- 
sumption. It is, he concludes, an absence 
of vital force in the lungs, and this condi- 
tion permits the tuberculous deposit. His 


remedy is to moderately ‘‘fire” the skin | 


over the lungs, which, he alleges, stimu- 
lates the natural action. This done twice 
a week is sufficient. The process is not 
painful. Tonics of course follow to com- 
plete the work. Though this is proposed 
as new it has much the look of very old, 
and, alas ! usually very ineflicient practice. 
But the doctor presents cases in attestation 
of its correctness. So did Dr. Churchill 
and other believers in the phosphorus 


treatment. Everything turns out well 
sometimes, and everything sometimes 
fails. 


_ Diagnosis.—A patient was seized with a 
sudden illness and called in his physician. 
The doctor suspected that his patient had 

| been drugged—feared the possibility of 

| self-drugging with alcohol. He called in 
a brother doctor to aid in the diagnosis. 
Now it so happened that the patient wore 
| one artificial eye. Dr. No. 2 examines the 
| case carefully; lifts up the lid of the false 
member, and remarks solemnly: ‘‘ There 
is no action of the pupil—it neither con- 

_ tracts nor dilates—it is fixed—no drugs— 

a clear case of drunk.” 


THE writer of a letter in the London 
Times points out that an ounce of bread 
wasted daily in each household in Eng- 
land and Wales means about 26,000,000 
quarter loaves, the produce of 30,000 acres 

_ of wheat in a year; while an ounce a week 
of meat wasted amounts to some 300,000 
sheep. 


THE Nature, Macmillan & Co., London, 
pays this country the following compli- 
ment: ‘‘It will be difficult to surpass, or 
, even equal, our American friends in the 
; illustrated scientific works which they 
have begun to publish in such quantity.” 
And there is a good deal more implied 
than expressed in this candid acknowledg- 
ment of the effort made by authors and 
| publishers to supply the people with use- 
' ful and interesting scientific information. 


Larv of gnats, mosquitoes, midges, 
etc., instead of being sanitary agents, in- 
‘tensify the putrefaction of organic refuse 
suspended in water. 


M. Bert, of the Biological Society of 
Paris, has obtained some curious results 
from his experiments on the temperature 
_of the brain. When body and mind are in 
_astate of absolute inaction, the tempera- 
_ ture of both sides of the head is the same. 
When any brainwork is undertaken, if the 
equality does not continue, the left side 
always shows the higher temperature. 
| Raymond says that in cases of paralysis 
_the temperature is higher in the parietal 
Tegion than over the rest of the cranium, 
, and here again the left side is hotter than 
the right by 0°3° to 0:4° CG. 


| Migration to Kansas. — Some 15,000 
| quarter sections of land have been pre- 

empted in Kansas since the first of Jan 

uary under the homestead Jaws; and it is 
) claimed that twice as much of railroad, 
| government, and private lands have been 
Sold to actual settlers during the same 
time. Suppose that a family of five per- 
| Sons (average) settles on each quarter sec- 

tion, the state receives an increase of 
| population amounting to 225 000—nearly 
jequal to the entire white population of 
) South Carolina, 


| ANOTHER curiosity in Germany is that 
| some apothecaries find it necessary to add 
| to their advertisements for clerks a recom- 
mendation from their last clerk. 


Farinaceous preparations containin g dex- 
trine and glucose.—A hundred pounds of 
flour are made into a dough with about 40 
quarts of water which contains 1% to 1 
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p. c. of muriatic or sulphuric acid. 
“String” out the dough and dry the 
strings at a temperature of 70 to 100° C. 
Next expose them in a drum which re- 
volves in an oil bath for 10 to 15 hours to 
a temperature of 110 to 145°C. The flour 
now contains dextrine. As for glucose: 
knead a hundred pounds of flour with 
about forty quarts of a very dilute infusion 
of malt (1 to 6) at a temperature of 50 to 
60°. Knead the thin dough with 50 to 75 
pounds of flour, expose to a heat of 100 to 
110° C, to destroy the diastase.—Pharm. 
Zeitung. 


Tuat the Germans, generally considered 
a nation of unpractised dreamers, once in 
a while, at least, can take a very practical 
view of things is evident from an adver- 
tisement for an assistant, which appeared 
in Pharmac. Zeituny: ‘‘ A young man, not 
wholly without means, can find an agree- 
able situation in a country drug store, etc., 
etc. He might possibly, by marrying in 
the family, become amember thereof, and 
his future subsistence be secured thereby. 
Applicants must send in their photo- 
graphs.” 


OysTERS in China are frequently dried 
for use instead of being eaten fresh. They 
are taken from the shells, plunged for an 
instant into boiling water, and then ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun until every 
particle of moisture has evaporated, when 
it is said they will keep for a length of 
time, while preserving the full delicacy of 
their flavor. The finest and fattest bivalves, 
bred on the leaves and cuttings of the bam- 
boo, are chosen for this process, those 
taken from the natural beds being inferior 
in quality, and not sufliciently plump for 
the operation. rf 
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Cockroach Poison. 


Equa parts of powdered borax, Persian 
insect powder, and powdered colocynth, 
well mixed together, and thrown about 
such spots as are infested with these 
troublesome insects, will prove an effectual 
means of getting rid of the scourge. This 
powder, in all cases where its use has been 
persistent, has by long experience been 
found an infallible remedy. 


Thomas Burkhard, 


COPPERSMITH, 


No. 125 White Street, New York. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Copper Work for 
Druggists and Chemists. 


(LIQUID.) 

FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, DIMINISHED VITALI- 
TY, URINARY DIFFICULTIES, Etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of 
KE. N. Horsford, late Professor in 
Harvard University. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in high 
medical authority, of the value of phosphoric acid, 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 

as this. 
It is not nauseous, but agreeable to 
the taste. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Its action will harmonize with such 
stimulants as are necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free en application to manufacturers. 
Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 
Manufactured by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PRovIDENCE, R, I. 
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JOHN CURTIN, Jr., & CO., 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Distillers of 
ESSENTIAL OILS, LIQUOR & FRUIT ESSENCES, 
BTEERS, 
Sugar and Vegetable Colorings, &c., 
No. 78 MAIDEN LANE, 
Factory, Hoboken, N. J. New York. 


DINCFELDER & LIBKOQ, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


EINE: OLTGCARS, 


388 EIGHTH AVENUE. 


STORES: 
40 Fulton Street, 1 Cortlandt Street, and 575 
Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price List. 


VANILOGA BEANS. 


TYrYrboaR RUBBER CoO.,, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc, 


AND THE ORIGINAL 
FAITRBAN EBS 


Fountain Syringes. 


These articles are endorsed by the Medi- 
cal Profession, and are so well known 
to the Trade that they need no 
further recommendation. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stoppies, etc. 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
And all the Numerous Articles 
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OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 
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20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, 


To the Medical Profession. 


LACTOPEPTINE 
| 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active agents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids,in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


MASS. 


Sugar of Milk Scnecs cee elas te eas 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase.. ......4 drachms. 
POpsin sasrccteacse sl eanice ooo eae 8 ounces. Lactic, Acids. dedesitececus ec 5 fl. drachms. 
Panlcreatine vice. \iicarcies ote aslo sieiste 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 
ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med.and Therap. in the 
University of the City of New York. NV. Y. UVollege of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
LEWIS A. SAYRE M.D. Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, etc., etc. 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical | SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., 
Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. 


Van DEVEER, M. D., i 

Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. | 

Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany tr 

Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's | 

Hospitals. 
JOHN H. PacKarpD, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. 
Pres’t Pa. Co. Obstet. Socicty; Surg. Episco- 
8. 


“T have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 
trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 
results that have followed its administration.” 


“T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- 
TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 
of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 


pal and Women’s Hospitals. defective secretion.” 


Jas. AITKEN Meras, M. D., 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juri 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. 
Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


‘“‘I have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


“ T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” 


““T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
purpose for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 
diate aid to the digestive function, | know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” 


ALBERT F. A. Kine, M.D., 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 
Louisville, Ky., March 7th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 


“T haye made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


ROBERT Battrey, M.D., 
Rome, Ga., June 7th, 1878. 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass’n. of Ga. 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. I think well of it.” 


“T consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 
tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for 
yatients with feeble digestion I know of nothing whicn 
1s equal to it.” 

“J find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote a 
healthy digestion.” 


CLAUDE H, Mastin, M. D., LL. D., 
Mobile, Ala., June 8th, 1878. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., 
London, England, 
February 22d, 1876. 
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PRICE LIST. 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz, bottles)...... per 02. $1.00 
“ . ““ )....per doz. 10.00 
& (in 36 Ibs. Fn ice. per lb. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
P.O. Box 1574, 10 & 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Book Notices. 


ELEMENTS OF MopERN CHeEmMistRY. By 
ADOLPHE WortTz. Translated and edited, 
with the approbation of the author, from 
the Fourth French Edition, by Wm. H. 
Greene, M.D., late of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. With one hundred and 
thirty-two illustrations. Price, $2.50. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1879. 


This is another chemical treatise intend- 
ed for the use of students and beginners, 
but it differs from the text books generally 
adopted in American colleges, in that it 
deals more with chemical theories than 
with the practical facts of the science. The 
properties and reactions of elementary and 
compound bodies are not neglected, but 
they seem to be brought out and grouped 
together more for the purpose of sustaining 
the author’s theories than for the sake of 
the facts themselves, however important 
they may be. Such, it is true, has been 
the tendency of most chemical] works for 
some years past, and the author’s high 
standing as a chemist, a professor, and an 
honorary dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris, has had no little influence in dis- 
seminating the doctrines of the “ modern 
school” of chemistry, of which he is one 
of the acknowledged and most radical 
leaders. His views are not accepted by all 
chemists, and it must be rather irritating 
to some to see in the present treatise cer- 
tain disputed theories coolly laid down as 
demonstrated facts—axioms, as it were. 
But this laid aside, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the translation is a remarkably 
good one. Dr. Greene deserves the praise 
bestowed upon him by Mr. Wurtz, when 
the latter says he has had occasion to ap- 
preciate his perfect familiarity with the 
French language and thorough competence 
in chemistry. Of the translation it may be 
said that, while it is in good, fluent Eng- 
lish, it is a faithful representation of the 
original, and has preserved the exquisite 
clearness and precision which the French 
claim to be a distinctive feature of their 
scientific literature. The volume itself 
may be recommended as being probably 
the best in the English language for those 
wishing to become familiar with the teach- 
ings of what is known as the ‘‘ modern 
school” of chemistry. The illustrations 
in the text are abundant and above the 
average in an artistic point of view, and will 
be found a great help in understanding the 
various operations described. 


SraTe oF MicHiGgAN. SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
relating to Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
for the year 1873. Lansing, Mich.: 1879. 
A very useful collection of statistical 

tables. 


Tue PENN Mepicat UNIVERSITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. Announcement and 
Catalogue for the Session of 1879-80. 


This university was chartered by special 
act of legislature on February 2, 1853, and 
reorganized in 1873. It admits students of 
both sexes on the same footing. 


MepicaL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Announcement 
for the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Session, 1879-80. 

The lectures of the winter session will 

begin on Wednesday, October 1, 1879. 


Spons’ ENCYCLOPADIA OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMER- 
CIAL Propucts. Part 4. To be com- 
pleted in about 80 parts, at seventy-five 
cents each. Edited by G. G. Andre, 
F.G.S., and published by E. & F. N. 
Spon, London and New York. 


THE MARYLAND COLLEGE oF PHARMACY. 
Annual Circular for the Session of 
1879-80, 

This college was established in 1841, and 
has been very successful in educating 
young men for the profession of pharmacy. 
The regular course of instruction for the 
next session will commence on September 
30, 1879, and continue until Thursday, 
February 26, 1880. 


———0-o—______ 
Prevention of Irritation from Truss-Pads. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the British Medical 
Journal advises having loose covers of the 
finest and softest wash-leather made, which 
can frequently be changed and dried; 
this combined with daily ablutions with 
boracic acid-water, the writer states, kept 
his patients free from all discomfort. 


CASWELL & 60S 


/ 


THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE. 
PATENTED. 
TO THE TRADE. 

We take pleasure in calling your attention to our 
Slippery Elm Lozenges, which we consider 
one of the most simple, safe and efficacious medi- 
cines for Coughs and Throat Affections that we know 
of. 

Buy none by the pound, for they are counter-~ 
feit. The genuine has a ved wrapper, of which 
the above cut is a fac-simile. All others put up in 
boxes or sold by the ounce are base frauds, and the 
trade are hereby cautioned. 


CASWELL’S NEW ELIXIR, 
FOR THE BLOOD. 


This new specialty is composed of the most valua- 
ble tonics known to the medical profession. 

Our Mr. Caswell’s long experience in manufactur- 
ing elegant Elixirs and Wharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions entitles this new remedy to the confidence of 
physicians and the people; and they have but to try 
it once to justify our assertion. 


CASWELL’S MELINDA PILLS, 


FOR THE LIVER, 

These Pills are carefully made of the best known 
Hepatic Medicines, and are adsolutely and purely 
VEGETABLE; for Constipation they are a 
specific CURE. 

CASWELL’S 
CAMPHOR ICE LOTION, 


For the prevention and cure of Chapped Hands, 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Roughness of the Skin, 
and all cutaneous affections. The best preparation 
in the market. Magnificently put up and munificent 
in quantity. 


WAX FLOSS, 
A BEAUTIFUL DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 


So entirely new and original—so beautiful in ap- 
pearance—delightful in use—brilliant in effect— 
that it reflects the appreciative words of St. Paul, 
that a fine head of hair is the glory of woman. 


CASW Bit & CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 


JAMES MEYER, Jr.’s. 
Cirondin 


Disinfectant. 
INODOROUS. COLORLESS. 
Is the Most Effective, Powerful, 
and Cheapest in Use. 
SIX VE AiRios Sie VE RIE Siieeipepomior 


Pamphlet with Official Testimonials, etc., etc., will 
be furnished Free by 


PASSAIC CHEMICAL CO., 
85 John Street, NEW YORK. 


PLANTER FACTORY 
CIGARS. 


Put up 
Are good, honest, 
All cigars properly seasoned 


Made from superior, well cured tobaccos. 
in tasteful and attractive styles. 
and reliable brands. 
for immediate use. 

** Sensations.’ (100.) In neat paper packages 
of 3 cigars. 

** Importation.» 
tive rough cedar boxes. 

°° Phalanx.’ (100.) A good, solid 5c. cigar. 

**Noxall.» (100) Sweet and fragrant, and very 
popular. 

* Unicorn”? cheroots. (100.) Ali Havana. Qual- 
ity equal to best 15 cent cigars. 

6S Ki Cinco. (50.) A good 10 cent cigar which 
can be sold for 5 cents with fair profit. 

Trade Prices and Terms on application. 

SPECIAL TO DEALERS ONLY. 

To introduce the Planter Factory goods to trade 
where they are not yet known, 500 cigars of the above 
six brands, varying from $25 to $35 per M. will be 
forwarded as sample, on receipt of $14, being nearly 
10 Per cent. below regular value. This offer is strictly 
limited to first shipment. 


EF.A. FORD & Cco., 
PLANTER CIGAR FACTORY, 
55 DEY ST., NEW YORK, 

Between Church and Greenwich Streets, 


(50.) In novel and attrae- 


BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


SHATTUCK & BINGER, 


Elastic aud Non-Elastic Webs 


FOR SURGICAL PURPOSES, 


No. 20 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


McHLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! Each and every Syringe 


made by m2 bears a red label distinctly marked 
“Pp. J. McHlroy, East Cambridge, Mass.”’ 


REMOVAL! 


CARSTAIRS, MCCALL & C0. 


PIN 


Rye Whiskies, 


222 SOUTH FRONT, 


139 DOCK STREETS, 
Philadelphia, 


Take pleasure in informing their friends and the 
Liquor Trade generally that they have removed to 
the above large and commodious stores, where, with 
increased facilities to meet the requirements of the 
trade, they hope to merit a continuance of the patron- 
age so generously accorded in the past. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


PHARMACEUTICAL DIRECTORY, 


THIRD EDITION. 


The only one giving the name of all the crude drugs 
now in general use in the English, Botanical, Pharma- 
ceutical, and German. Price, $2.25, Postage paid. 

JOHN RUDOLPHY’S CHEMICAL AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL DIRECTORY of all the Chemicals 
and Preparations (Compound Drugs) now in general 
use in the Drug Trade. A companion volume to above. 
Price, $5.00, postage paid. CHAS. B. RUDOLPHY, 
Wholesale Druggist (P. O. Box 3614), 255 Pearl St., 
New York, 


The Druggist's Handhook 
PRIVATE FORMULAS 


THIRD ENLARGED EDITION. 
(Double its former size.) 


Contains all the *‘ Semi-official Formulas” adopted 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association; also 
Formulas for Elixirs, Medicated Syrups, Wines, 
Emulsions, Soda Water, Syrups, Ginger Ale, Fluid 
Extracts, Handkerchief Extracts, Proprietary Medi- 
cines, etc., etc.; nearly 1,000 formulas in all. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


American Journal of Pharmacy, New Remedies, 
Druggists Circular, The Pharmacist, Druggists’ 
Advertiser, The Philadelphia Druggist and Chemist, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, The Monthly Maga- 
zine, London, England; Prof. Geo. F, H. Markoe, 
Instructor of Materia Medica, Harvard College; 
Prof. G. T. Gentsch, Instructor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Wooster; Philip Caswell, Jr. (late of the 
firm of Caswell, Hazard & Co.); and over fifty other 
well-known chemists and druggists. 

Price $3.00, post-paid. Send Money Order or 
Registered Letter (no discount on single copies). 


JOHN H. NELSON, Cleveland, Ohio, 
or JNO. NEWTON, 36 Beekman St., New York. 


RHOADES’ PATENT DISPENSING 
OIL CAN. 


Adapted to all kinds of 
Oils, Glycerine, ete., but 
more especially to Castor 
Oil, which is handled with 
it cleanly and rapidly, all 
) drips running directly back 
into the can. No druggist 
after using this article would 
be without it. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 


Nos. 218 & 220 
GREENWICH STREET, 
New York Agents. 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFAOTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &c., 
29 FULTON ‘STi 
NEW YORK. 


Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
“ Canary ‘ Be Bird Lime 
i Song Restorer. Bird Lice Destroyer 
bo Food for Gold Fish. (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty, 


CLAREHX’sS 
STANDARD 


SODA FOAM 


For producing a rich creamy foam upon 4 


Soda Water. Is harmless, tasteless, 
and odorless. Will keep without 
changing in any climate. 


Increases the profits at least fifty per cent., and is 
especially recommended to those selling Soda 
at 5 cents per glass. 


DIRECTIONS: One Fluid ounce to each gallon 
of Syrup. Mix thoroughly. 


PREPARED BY 


CLARK, MILLER & CO. 
SING SING, N.Y. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER POUND. 
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K TRANSPARENT GLASS SIONS. 
CHEAP, DURABLE, ATTRACTIVE 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 
53 Fulton Street, New York, 


(Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


BECK ER’S 


METRICAL WEIGHTS 


For Apothecaries’ uses, of Guaranteed Accuracy, 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
JOMN NEwWwTON, 
36 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


PRICE LIST. 

20 Grammes to 1 Centigramme ... ........., $3 50 
100 my el fe ep, 0st eet eee 5 50 
200 ce cet aS senses ss, en 
SOO onl td whl easketch . 5h a 9 00 
200 & $6 1 GrammMe oi. .008 5,505 5.4 4 50 
500“ “ pee trise Sewn 3 ee 6 00 

1 Kilogramme to1Gramme............... . 8 60 

1 “ ‘“* 1 Centigramme...........12 00 


The eights are all lacquered to prevent cor- 
roding, an 


Also, small weights, 10 milligrammes to 1 milli- 


The * Druggist’s Cost Book’’ will be out soon, | 8tammes, at 40 cents a set. 


Send for a circular. 


Terms— Cash in advance or C. 0. D, 


[July, 1879. 


Send for Colored Price List of | 
CA, 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


are es up in neat mahogany cases. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


WHOLE NUMBER, 272. 


TERMS OF THE 


Aruggists Circular: 


Published Monthly: Payment in Advance. 


One copy, one year (postage paid) 
Giglio Numbers, each... ...5 .s..ceccesecctes 


Please remit by either a P. O. Order, Draft on 
New York, or Registered Letter. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


On First Page, per line of Nonpareil.. ..... .. $0 30 
On Last Page, a SM SEPANG 1352 0 25 
Inside Pages, oF SingStar ass 0 15 
ee a +. ie yearly.... 1 50 
Special Page, oy i monthly.. 0 30 
“ “ “ec “ yearly. tee 00 


{=~ The charges on advertisements making more 
than half a column of space, are subject to a liberal 
arrangement. 

A Complete Advertising Index 
may be found on the Second Advertising Page, 
L. V. NEWTON, M.D., Proprietor. 
No. 36 Beekman St.—P. O. Box 4104. 
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| precipitate, provided the washing is done 


| acid or nitrate of potassium. 
las tried several experiments in making 


Preparation of Syrup of Ipecacuanha,* 
BY E. G. BISSELL, PH.G. 


HAvine long been dissatisfied with the 
syrup of ipecac, produced by the present 
officinal formula, I have made an attempt 
to so modify the process as to produce a 
better result, and take pleasure in present- 
ing my experiments in the hope that I may 
call out discussion and further experiment 
by others. 

There seem to be two great objections to 
the present article: First, soon after mak- 
ing it separates quite a large flocculent pre- 
cipitate, giving the syrup a very inelegant 
and suspicious appearance, and, secondly, 
this precipitate carries down with it a por- 
tion of emetia, thus materially impairing 
the efficiency of the preparation, unless it 
is always well shaken before being admin- 
istered, a precaution very likely to be 
neglected by the average consumer, I 
have even known drug clerks to omit 
shaking the bottle before dispensing the 
syrup. 

About the only recommendation the 
present formula seems to have is that the 
article is easy to make; this is certainly a 
very insufficient reason for retaining the 
formula when one can be devised which, 
with but a reasonable amount of trouble, 
produces much better results. 

When fluid extract of ipecac is mixed 
with water a precipitate of the resinous 
portion of the drug takes place, carrying 
down with it a portion of emetia; the pre- 
cipitation of the entire amount of resinous 
portion, however, does not at once take 
place; to accomplish that result the mix- 
ture must stand at rest two days, or there- 
abouts. Now, in order to produce from 
the fluid extract a syrup of ipecac, free 
from the objections of the officinal article, 
we must first entirely free the fluid extract 
used in the process from that portion insol- 
uble in water, producing the objectionable 
precipitate in the syrup. And, next, in 
order that the syrup may fully represent 
the emetic properties of the drug, we must 
dissolve the emetin, which is unavoidably 
carried down, and add it to the syrup. 

The writer thinks the above conditions 
are complied with, and an unobjectionable 
article is produced by the following pro- 
cess: One fluid ounce of fluid extract of 
ipecac is mixed with four fluid ounces of 
distilled water, and the mixture allowed to 
stand at rest 48 hours. Put 13 troy ounces 
of best white granulated sugar into a flask 
of not less than one pint capacity, then 
pour off as much of the aqueous solution 
of ipecac as can be turned perfectly clear, 
and add it to the sugar within the flask, 
introduce into the neck of the flask a fun- 
nel containing a double paper filter previ- 
ously well wetted with water and drained. 
This double filter is made by introducing 
one plain filter, folded in the usual way, 
into another in such a manner that the 
three thickness side of each shall coincide 
with the one thickness side of the other. 
Next thoroughly shake up the remaining 
dregs left after pouring off the clear solu- 
tion of ipecac, and put it, a little at a time, 
upon the filter, and allow it to drain into 
the flask ; then rinse the vessel, from which 
the dregs have been poured, with two 
fluid ounces of hot distilled water in several 
small portions, and pour the rinsings one 
after another upon the precipitate in the 
filter, wash the precipitate with the re- 
maining two fluid ounces of hot water, 
allowing the washings to mingle with the 
contents of the flask, then warm the flask 
until the sugar is all dissolved and when 
cold add sufficient distilled water to make 
the syrup measure one pint. 

Two fluid ounces of hot water are quite 
sufficient to remove all the emetia from the 


with ordinary skill and care, as may be 
shown by testing the washings with tannic 
The writer 


produces the most perfect article of any 
process tried by him; some of the syrup 
so made several weeks ago as yet shows no 


it will stand the test of time as well as he 
expects, of course, cannot as yet be defi- 
nitely determined. An article prepared by 
this method last January, except that the 
mixture of fluid extract and water was 


slight floccula diffused through it after 
standing several days, which floccula did 
not increase or go to the bottom, and the 
syrup still remains a nearly perfect article. 


fluid ounce of fluid extract of ipecac with 


the mixture, soon after separated a consid- 
erable precipitate, although the article was 
much better, in this respect, than the offi- 
cinal. 

Still another process was tried, using 
benzoic acid water in place ef distilled 
water, as suggested in an article on ‘‘ Ben- 
zoic Acid in Pharmacy,” published in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, April, 
1878. This syrup separated as badly as 
that produced by the third process men- 
tioned in this article, and the writer can 
see no use whatever for benzoic acid in 
syrup of ipecac, and if of no use of course 
it is objectionable. 

In conclusion, allow me to remind the 
members of this association that the syrup 
of ipecac is an important preparation, and 
I would urge others to try the process here 
recommended, and other processes which 
may occur to them, with a view of offering 
a perfect, as a substitute for an imperfect, 
article to our next Pharmacopwia. 


————--e—___ 


On Liquid Preparations of Lactucarium.* 
BY JOSEPH L. LEMBERGER. 


liquid preparation of lactucarium, from which can 


tions. 


fully aware of the difficulty usually met 
with in making the lactucarium prepara- 
tions occasioned by the caoutchouc princi- 
ple always present in this as well as most, 
if not all, the products from the lactescent 
plants; so, in order to overcome this diffi- 
culty,petroleum benzine was found the most 
practical, being efficient and cheaper than 
most of the solvents for caoutchouc. It 
was found that by beating the lactucarium 
inan iron mortar until it is well crushed, 
it separates into layers, or plates, or very 
coarse granulation (according to its degree 
of dryness), as the*nearest possible ap- 
proach to comminution, being impossible 
to powder it without the addition of sand 
or other foreign substance. Thus treated 
and macerated with benzine the caoutchouc 
principle is readily dissolved and the lactu- 
carium is fitted for treatment with other 
menstruum. After numerous experiments, 
the following is offered as a practical 
working formula for the 


FLUID EXTRACT OF LACTUCARIUM. 


Take of Lactucarium. ....... 

Petroleum benzine de- 
odorizede ee... 

Diluted alcohol a suf- 
ficient quantity. 


16 troy oz. 


32 fluid oz. 


Beat the lactucarium thoroughly in an 
iron mortar, then introduce it into a wide- 
mouth bottle of about 3 pints capacity, 
adding the benzine, corking tight,and allow- 
ing it to macerate, with frequent agitation, 
for 24 hours, then let it rest about 24 hours, 
or until the lactucarium subsides, and the 
benzine solution becomes clear or nearly so, 
then having decanted the benzine solution, 
transfer the lactucarium to a stone or glass 
slab or other similar vessel, spreading it as 
thin as possible, allowing it to remain in 
this situation until completely dry (at least 
24 hours), then rub it up in an iron mortar 


syrup of ipecac, and the formula presented 


* Read before the New York State Pharmaceutical 


Association, May 22, 1879, 


* From the Report of the Proceedings of the Am. 
Ph. Association of 1878, 


Another article prepared by mixing one | : 
| Weighs 16 troy ounces. 
six of distilled water, at once filtering, then | 
dissolving the requisite amount of sugar in | 


QueERY 29.—Give a formula for a concentrated | 


sign whatever of separating, but whether | 


allowed to stand only 24 hours, showed | 


be made the syrup, tincture, or other prepara- 


In accepting query 29 the writer was 


with an equal bulk of clean sand, next 
introduce it into a cylindrical percolator, 
first prepared with a dise of flannel and a 
thin layer of sand, pack lightly, and add 
sufficient diluted alcohol to cover several 
inches, and after closing the outlet with a 
cork, or otherwise, allow it to macerate 24 
hours, then percolate to exhaustion, re- 
serving the first four fluid ounces. By 
means of a still, reclaim the aleohol and 
evaporate the residue in a water-bath to 
ten (10) fluid ounces, mixing this with the 
reserved percolate, and filter, adding suf- 
ficient diluted alcohol to wash the filter 
and remaining residue until the product 


With this fluid extract you can readily 
make 
TINCTURE OF LACTUCARIUM. 


Take of Fluid extract lactu- 
carium v¢evok troy oz. (3 7.) 
Diluted alcohol.......q, s. for f. 3 viij. 
A fluid drachm representing 74 grs. 
SYRUP OF LACTUCARIUM, 
Take Fluid extract of lac- 
tucamMumety asa see 
Simple syrup.... q.s. for f. 
A fluid drachm representing 32 grs, 


j.) 


yd 
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Xvi. 
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Samples of these several preparations are 
herewith furnished for inspection, and I 


| trust will meet with the approval, after 


fair criticism, of the Association. 
———_#- e—_______ 


Conditions Flavoring the Formation of 
Corrosive Sublimate in Calomel Mix- 
tures. 


G. VuLptus finds that: 

1. No sublimate forms in the course of 
twenty-four hours in mixtures of calomel 
with white sugar, milk sugar, magnesia, 
carbonate of magnesium, and sodium bi- 
carbonate. 

2. No such formation takes place in 
three months in mixtures of calomel with 
magnesia, Magnesium carbonate, and sugar, 

3. Minute traces of corrosive sublimate 
are found at the expiration of the same 
time in a mixture of calomel, bicarbonate 
of sodium, and sugar of milk. 

4, A large quantity of corrosive sublim- 
ate forms in the same time in a mixture of 
calomel, bicarbonate of sodium, and cane 
sugar. 

5. Calomel powders, containing magne- 
sia or sodium bicarbonate alone, will con- 
tain corrosive sublimate, if digested with 
water. 

6. The formation of corrosive sublimate 
in mixtures of calomel and alkalies digested 
in water for a short time is not favored, 
but on the contrary prevented by the pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid in the water, the 
acid neutralizing, to a certain extent, the 
alkalies which cause the formation,— 
Archiv d. Pharm.—Am. Jour. Pharmacy. 


———e-e—______ 


Limit of the Separation of Alcohol and 
Water by Distillation. 


THE greatest degree of concentration ob- 
tained by repeated rectifications was 96°5 
per cent. On rectification over quicklime 
an alcohol of 98°5 was produced. When 
this spirit was submitted to fractional dis- 
tillation the water passed over first, and 
the residue was the most highly alcoholic. 
After three rectifications the first portions 
marked 97:4 and the residue 99°3. The 
author finds that amylic alcohol from 
wines has not the repulsive odor of fusel 
oil or of the crude amylated alcohols of 
(beet-root) treacle. This odor, and pos- 
sibly the injurious physiological action of 
the higher alcohols, may possibly, he con- 
siders, be due to the presence of certain 
empyreumatic compounds,—J, A. Le Bel, 
in Comptes Rendus, 

oe 


Palatable Castor Oil. 


Rub up two drops of oil of cinnamon 
with an ounce of glycerine and add an 
ounce of castor oil. Children will take it 
as a luxury and ask for more. 


portion before the next is added. 
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Cold Process for Syrups.* 


Tne preparation of syrups by cold satu- 
ration, instead of dissolving the sugar by 
gentle heat, is not of recent origin, articles 
relating to this process having appeared in 
the journals as early as 1861. The principles 
have long been practically employed in 
preparing simple syrup for soda water. 

Appliances for the proper application of 
heat in the preparation of syrups, especially 
in small stores, are not always convenient, 
and even under great care many of the in- 
gredients are liable to injury. In fact, 
without considerable experience and a great 
amount of care, the syrup will be either 
over or under boiled, the delicate flavor in- 
jured, and a quickly deteriorating product 
result. 

The cold process in a great measure obvi- 
ates all this. 1ts application may be readily 
understood by taking simpie syrup as a 
guide (using for convenience the quantities 
directed in the U. 8. P.). Take of 

Granulated sugar... .86 troy ounces. 
Water abi talsci0 & 20 fluid ounces. 


Into an ordinary percolator of sufficient 
capacity introduce a small well cleansed 
sponge, pressing it firmly into the opening 
of the neck ; upon this place the sugar, 
about one-fourth at a time, packing each 
Cork the 
lower outlet and pour the water upon the 
sugar; when the latter has become thorough- 
ly permeated remove the cork, and the 
syrup will then pass drop by drop into the 
receiving vessel. Lastly, if necessary, add 
sufficient water to complete the required 
measure of two pints and twelve fluid 
ounces. 

In a like manner, after preparing the 
proper menstruum, any syrup may be made 
by proceeding by percolation as above de- 
scribed, where the Pharmacopeeia directs 
the sugar to be dissolved in the menstruum 
by gentle heat. 

The following notes will aid in the first 
use of the process: 

If the sponge in the neck is pressed too 
tightly the process will be tedious, or may 
be effectually stopped. If placed too loose- 
ly the resulting syrup will not be clear nor 
of proper consistency. Sometimes, if the 
sugar is carelessly packed, the water will 
work a hole through and leave a portion 
of undissolved sugar. In such case the 
remaining sugar should be firmly packed 
and the percolate run through again. 

In the pharmacopeceia several syrups are 
directed to be made by the mixture of fluid 
extracts of the drug with simple syrup. 
Made thus with the cold process syrup, 
they give a good preparation. I may note 
just here that in syrup of rhubarb the ad- 
dition of eight grains of carbonate of potas- 
sium to each fluid ounce of extract greatly 
improves its appearance, and the substitu- 
tion in syrup ipecac of one ounce of glyce- 
rine in the place of the same amount of 
syrup, will add to its keeping qualities. 

A very good syrup of iodide of iron may 
be made by the cold process, by preparing 
the solution according to the U. 38. P., but 
instead of adding it to heated syrup, as 
there directed, subjecting the proper pro- 
portion of sugar to percolation with the 
solution mixed with the requisite amount 
of water. In preparing this syrup both the 
percolator and receiving vessel should be 
air-tight. 

‘The menstruum for many syrups is pre- 
pared by first exhausting the drug with 
spirits, and the percolate afterward con- 
centrated by evaporation. This entails the 
use of heat in ordinary practice, and its use 
often impairs their stability and excellence. 
Although I have experimented upon it, I 
am ‘not prepared to offer a suitable plan to 
obviate its employment, but I offer the fol- 
lowing notes: 

Spontaneous evaporation may be con- 
ducted in the open air, and with patience 
successfully completed. 

In conducting percolation for concentrat- 
ing, set aside the first portion of the perco- 
late, and subject only the later or weaker 
portions to evaporation. 

In evaporating I have found a bath of 
sand and water combined, and the use of a 
steady heat (as low as possible to accom- 
plish the work), to give the best results. 

A tincture for syrup of tolu made double 
the U. 8. P. strength and used accordingly, 
will economize alcohol and give a more 
elegant syrup. Also a concentrated tinc- 

ture of orange, from which the menstruum 


* A paper read by Frederick B. Kilmer, of Morris- 
town, N.J., before the New Jersey State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, at the meeting held May 2ist 
and 22d, 1879. : 


for the syrup can be prepared by the aid of 
magnesia and water, thus obviating the 
evaporation, which greatly affects the deli- 
cate flavor. 

Comparing the keeping qualities of sam- 
ples made by the process of the U. 8. P. 
with those of the cold process, in nearly 
every instance the latter are found fully 
equal, while in some instances are greatly 
superior. Reference to the table of samples 
will also show that the specific gravity in 
both processes is nearly equal. 

My conclusions, therefore, are in favor 
of the cold process, it giving, in every in- 
stance, when properly conducted, a clear 
and elegant product. 

A large or small quantity being readily 
prepared recommends it strongly to the use 
of the retail apothecary. 

Its proving a saving of time and labor 
by requiring less care and attention. 

Its cleanliness and avoiding of loss by 
spilling, overflowing, etc., incident to the 
U. 8. P. process. 
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The first list relates to syrups made according to 
the officinal directions, and the second to the same 
prepared by the cold process. 


In conclusion, I may add that this paper 
is far from complete or thorough, but only 
intended as an opening to an improvement 
in the class of preparations, which would 
seem to be an object much to be desired. 

FreD. B. KinMer, 
Morristown, N. J. 


———_e-e—_____ 


Aw ExaAstic PEenciL or Lunar Caustic 
may be prepared by dipping a laminaria 
tent, two millimetres in diameter, .into 
tolerably thick mucilage, and then rolling 
it in finely-powdered nitrate of silver. 
After drying, an elastic pencil the size of 
the ordinary stick remains, which may be 
readily introduced into the uterine or other 
cavity without fear of fracture. 


) deodorized gasoline. 


Preparation of Bitter Almond Water. 


H. C. VrELHABER powders ten pounds 
bitter almonds as finely as possible, separ- 
ates the fatty oil, which usually amounts 
to 36 to 88 per cent., by strong pressure, 
and reduces the almond press-cake to a 
very fine powder; a quantity of this corre- 
sponding to two pounds of almonds is then 
distilled with water (without alcohol) until 
about 500 grammes of distillate have been 
obtained, when the receiver is disconnected, 
another receiver attached, and the distilla- 
tion continued as long as the presence of 
hydrocyanic acid can be recognized by its 
odor and taste in the distillate ; this second 
distillate is then used in the place of dis- 
tilled water for distilling another two- 
pound lot of the almonds, and the opera- 
tion continued thus, always collecting the 
first and second distillates separately and 
utilizing the latter for distilling the next 
lot, until all the press-cake has been sub- 
jected to distillation; the first distillates 
are mixed, and also the second. The 
author thus obtained from 10 pounds of 
almonds about 5 pounds of first and 9 to 


10 pounds of second distillate, the former 
containing a large percentage of essential 
almond oil, which is dissolved by adding 
the officinal (Ph. Germ.) percentage of 
alcohol (about 4 of its weight) to the dis- 
tillate. The percentage of hydrocyanic is 
then determined in the first and second dis- 
tillates, and sufficient of the latter added 
to the former to reduce it to the officinal 


strength.—Am. Journal of Pharmacy, from 
Archiv d. Pharm. 


——__—<§_~e¢¢-e____— 
Chloride of Lime as an Insecticide. 


Le Cultivateur remarks that rats, mice, 
and insects will at once desert ground on 
which a little chloride of lime has been 
sprinkled. Plants may be protected from 
insect plagues by brushing their stems with 
a solution of it. It has often been noticed 
that a patch of land which has been treated 
in this way remains religiously respected 
by grubs, while the unprotected beds round 
about are literally devastated. Fruit trees 
may be guarded from the attacks of grubs 
by attaching to their trunks pieces of tow 
smeared with a mixture of chloride of lime 
and hog’s lard, and ants and grubs already 
in possession will rapidly vacate their po- 
sition. 

Oe A 


To Clarify Liquids. 


THE Moniteur des Produits Chimiques 
gives the following receipt for clarifying 
wines, vinegars, etc., that are turbid. It 
is said to bleach all colored liquids, and to 
render bone-black perfectly unnecessary: 
Albumen, 800 parts; neutral tartrate of 
potash, 2 parts; alum, 5 parts; sal ammo- 
niac, 700 parts. The albumen must, of 
course, not be coagulated. The ingredi- 
ents are first dissolved in a little water, 
and then added to the liquid to be clarified. 


ese 
Carbolized Jute as a Wound Dressing. 


Dr. R. F. WEIR, in the American Jour- 
nal of Medical Sciences, describes Mr. 
Rosenwasser’s process for preparing car- 
bolized jute in an economical manner. 
Formerly alcohol was used for dissolving 
the various ingredients, and the product 
cost about fifty cents a pound. With the im- 
proved method, in which benzine is sub- 
stituted for alcohol, the carbolized jute 
costs only fifteen cents a pound. 

The formula is as follows: for one pound 
(or 7,000 grains, avoirdupois) of jute take: 


Crystallized carbolic acid .... 700 grains. 


Paraffin 32-A tis a5 oe ctele TOO! 20" 
Resin Tp heresies. WR Re oe 2,800 * 
BenZine.:<000 si Fe dail ete. 8 . 98 pints 


Or, in other words, for a pound of jute— 
10 per cent. of carbolic acid is required, 40 
per cent. of resin, and 10 per cent. of 
paraffin, with enough benzine to thorough- 
ly moisten. The larger the quantity of jute 
impregnated at one time, the smaller in 
proportion is the requisite quantity of ben- 
zine. 

The modus operandi is as follows : 

The resin, in coarse powder, is first dis- 
solved in the benzine; the paraffin, broken 
up in small pieces, is added; and then the 
carbolic acid (which must be free from 
water), previously melted by placing the 
bottle containing it in hot water. The 
various solids dissolve readily in the cold 
benzine. The whole operation should be 
done in a room in which no gaslight, or 
flame of any kind, is allowed. The benzine 
used should, preferably, be that sold as 74° 
Any receptacle that 
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will answer to pack the jute in tightly, and 
allow the liquid to percolate through, with 
a stop-cock or other attachment to draw 
off the liquid from below, will answer; 
for small quantities, such as a pound or 
less, an ordinary tin percolator answers; 
for larger quantities, an oil can open above, 
or an old barrel with its head knocked out, 
with a faucet below, will answer. 

The jute having been sufficiently picked 
to insure an even and regular body, is 
packed as tightly as possible into the per- 
colator, and the prepared benzine solution 
poured on from the top, and what has not 
been absorbed allowed to drain from the 
faucet into a receptacle below. This is 
poured on the top again and drained, and 
again poured on, till all the liquid has been 
absorbed. The jute is then taken out of 
the percolator, and the threads partially 
picked and spread out to dry, either in the 
open air or in a room suitable for drying 
by means of cold draughts of air. The in- 
flammable nature of benzine renders it 
necessary to use extra caution in making 
large quantities at a time, and, whenever 
practicable, drying in the open air should 
be preferred. 

—__—_—_—_ 0 e—__—_ 


Ferrated Cod-Liver Oil. 


(Oleum morrhue ferratum.) 

Triturate in a porcelain mortar one 
gramme of sesquichloride of iron in erys- 
tals with two hundred grammes of light 
brown cod liver oil, and add to it in a few 
seconds two grammes of concentrated lac- 
tic acid. 

The solution thus prepared is clear be- 
fore being filtered, has the usual flavor and 
color of the light brown cod liver oil with 
a pleasant, mild taste.—Pharim. Zettschr. 
fir Russland. 


ae 
Viscum Album as a Substitute for Ergot. 


W. Lone recommends tincture, infusion, 
and especially the extract of mistletoe in 
place of ergot in cases of hemorrhage of 
the uterus as a very efficacious remedy, 
with which he became acquainted through 
a countryman as a remedy used among the 
peasants. W. Long has been using the 
different preparations of the mistletoe for 


many years with success in cases where — 


the ergot failed.—Jlid. 
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Decomposition of Soluble Iodides in 
presence of Free Acid.* 


Tue method pursued in examining this 
question was to employ solutions of iodides 
and acid of gradually increasing concen- 
tration, until a point was attained at which 
decomposition ensued, even when all traces 
of air were rigorously excluded. The re- 
agents were placed in one, the iodides in 
another comparison-tube, and when all the 
air had been expelled from both, by the 
long-continued passage of carbonic acid, 
the reagents were forced over into contact 
with the iodides. In the first experi- 
ment, 1¢.c. KI (10 p.c.) + 5¢.c. H,O, and 
1c. c. H,SO, (chemically equivalent to thet 
cc. KI) +5e.c. H.0, were employed. After 


expulsion of air, the solutions stood 1 hour. 


in diffused light, and 14 hour in sunlight, 
a slow current of carbonic acid flowing. 
On disconnecting and adding starch, no 
coloration took place. 

In the second experiment similar solu- 
tions were used, but instead of bein 
diluted to the ;j;th, they were dilute 
only to the ,th. They were exposed to 
diffused and direct sunlight for the same 
intervals. Before addition of starch, no 
change of color was perceptible, but after- 
wards, brownish-red. This compound was 
entirely unlike in appearance to that 
formed by the union of free iodine with 
starch, under ordinary circumstances. 

III. The reagent contained 5 c. c. KI(0 
p. c.) + 244 ec. c. H,0, in other words, they 
were now diluted only to one-tenth. After 
exposure for 114 hours to direct sunlight, 


— —_—_——— 


they were brought into contact, when the — 


same brownish-red precipitate was formed. 

IV. No water was employed, but in its 
place 214 c. c. starch-water, with the same 
amounts of sulphuric acid and potassium 
iodide. They were exposed, after expul- 
sion of air, to diffused light for 1 hour, and 
then to sunlight for 11g hours. No change 
occurred in either comparison-tube until 
their contents were mixed, when the brown- 


ish-red precipitate formed immediately. — 


On the addition of sodium-hyposulphite, 
wmmnatee Ate 


*Froma paper read before the American Chemical 
society, by Albert R. Leeds. 
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the color disappeared, showing that it 
probably contained either iodine or hydri- 
odie acid. On collecting and washing the 
precipitate on a filter, it turned blue, and 

resented the ordinary appearance of 
| jodide of starch. 

Vy. A final experiment was made by dis- 
solving 10 grms. KT in 30 ce. ¢. starch-water. 
20 c, c. of this solution were placed in the 
first comparison-tube, 10 c. c. concentrated 
H.SO, in the second, and both treated 
' with carbonic acid. The tubes were ex- 
posed to direct sunlight. Ina few minutes 
the first comparison-tube exhibited a brown 
coloration, and after several hours a car- 
mine-red precipitate was formed. After 
being allowed to stand over night, the red 
_ precipitate was still present, but another 
‘also, of a darker hue, lay above. On 
‘allowing the carbonic acid to flow through 
‘both precipitates for 6 hours, in the sun- 
‘light, they disappeared, and the original 
‘brown coloration only was visible. During 
‘this part of the experiment, the iodide and 
‘starch, it will be noted, were not mixed 
‘with the acid. Finally, they were driven 
oyer, when immediate decomposition en- 
sued, and a large amount of iodide was set 
free. 
_ Conctustons: ist. In the absence of air 
‘and presence of carbonic acid, decomposi- 
tion of an acid solution of potassium 
‘iodide occurs, when the concentration has 
‘attained to some point between one-third 
sand one-tenth the weight of the water 
vemployed. 
2d. During the course of these experi- 
ments, a compound of starch has been 
‘formed which, from its deportment with 
reagents, and more especially from its 
jturning blue on absorption of oxygen, may 
‘probably be regarded as a hydriodide of 
starch. An attempt would have been made 
\to study it further, had it not been for the 
ilifficulty of satisfactorily isolating a body 
jwhich changed so readily on exposure to 
air, into ordinary starch iodide. 


———_-ee—_____ 
Hydrometer Scales. 


THE easiest and quickest method of de- 
‘ermining the density or specific gravity, as 
it is called, of any liquid, is to immerse 
‘nto the liquid some solid body, inso- 
uble in the liquid and light enough to float 
nit. The crudest and most familiar opera- 
ion of this sort is the use of an egg or po- 
‘ato to determine the strength of brine. A 
ood egg, when placed in clean water, sinks, 
vut if salt be gradually added a point is 
/oon reached where the egg rises to the 
\urface, owing to the density of the brine 
veing greater than that of the egg. It is 
justomary, however, to employ a long and 
lender instrument, so weight2d at one end 
.s to float upright in the liquid. A very 
‘imple and quite tolerably accurate hydro- 
eter can be made in a few minutes by 
ny carpenter, by taking a piece of wood 
/ne inch thick and of the same width, and 
0 or 15 inches long. It is next graduated 
inches and fractions (preferably tenths) 
faninch. In one end are driven several 
eavy nails, until by trial it is found to float 
pright in water. When placed in pure 
ater it will sink to a certain point, say 10 
aches. On placing it in alcohol it sinks 
eeper, say to 12 inches. The density of the 
cohol is found by dividing the depth to 
‘hich it sinks in water by the’ depth to 
vhich it sinks in alcohol; in this case 10 
~ 12 = 0°833. When placed in brine we 
ill suppose it to sink only to the 8 inch 
ark, then the density of the brine will be 
\0 = 8 =1°250. 
| There is a great variety of hydrometers, 
‘tareometers, in use at the present time. 
he oldest mention of this instrument we 
ad in a book called ‘‘The Book of the 
alance of Wisdom,” described by Dr. H. 
» Bolton in the Scientific American of 
‘aly 29, 1876. In every form the principle 
_ the same: that when a body floats it 
Splaces a voiume of the liquid just equal 
. Weight to the weight of the body floated. 
hus the bar of wood above mentioned 
splaced 10 cubic inches of water, 12 of 
cohol, and 8 of brine; hence 12 cubic 
ches of alcohol weighs exactly as much 
10 of water or 8 of brine. 

Most hydrometers of the present day are 
ade of glass, with two bulbs, the lower 
id smaller filled either with shot or mer- 
|sry. The larger the upper bulb is, the 
ore delicate and accurate the instrument 
ill be, because more liquid is displaced. 
1ese Instruments have received various 
mes, according to the uses for which 
ey are intended, thus alcoholometers, 
stometers, urinometers, etc. 

The scales attached to these hydrome- 


ters differ more than any of their other 
parts. They are seldom graduated to 
represent the specific gravity directly. 
The alcoholometer is graduated to repre- 
sent percentages of alcohol, the lactometer 
to represent supposed percentages of pure 
milk, and many more are divided into de- 
grees that do not represent anything in par- 
ticular, and are very perplexing to those 
who have occasion to translate one kind of 
degree into another, or into specific gravi- 
ty. The following are the principal scales 
now in use: Baumé, Beck, Brix, Cartier, 
Gay-Lussac, the Holland, and Twaddle 
scale. We propose to give the basis of 
each system of graduation and the formu- 
las for converting them into specific gravi- 
ty, trusting that in so doing we are placing 
before our readers something of great value 
for reference, and to many of them inac- 
cessible elsewhere. 

Baumés hydrometer is in common use 
here and in England. There are two 
scales, one for liquids heavier than water, 
the other for liquids lighter than water. In 
the latter the zero point is obtained by put- 
ting the instrument in a 10 per cent. solu- 
tion of table salt; the point to which it 
sinks in water is marked 10°; the interval] 
is divided into 10 equal parts, and this di- 
vision continued upwards. To convert 
these degrees into specific gravity we have 
the formula 


100 


100 + [¢# x (n—10) ] 2 


in which n stands for the number of de- 
grees, 8 for the specific gravity, and¢ is a 
certain fractional constant dependent on 
the temperature for which the instrument 
was intended to be used. For 60° Fahr., 
this ¢=0°6834; for 55° Fahr., t=0°6855. 
For liquids heavier than water, on the old 
scale, zero represented water, anda 15 per 
cent. salt solution gave the 15° point. This 
is no longer in use. In the present Baumé 
scale the zero point is obtained as before by 
placing it in water, the 10° point by plac- 
ing it in a 10 per cent. salt solution, and di- 
viding the intervening space into 10 equal 
parts, and carrying the division down- 
ward; or it is placed in sulphuric acid of 
1817, and this point marked 66°. The for- 
mula for conversion into sp. gr. is 


100 
100—(¢ x n) 


In this case for 60° Fahr, £=1:07335. 
Beck’s hydrometer has the zero at the 
water point, and in a liquid of 0°85 sp. 
grav. it sinks to 30°. The intervening 
space is divided in 30 equal parts, and con- 
tinued upward and downward. The for- 
mula for liquids lighter than water is 


S, 


100 + (% X 0°5882) 
and for liquids heavier than water we have 


100—(n x 0°5882 ry 

Bria’s scale is usedin Prussia. It is sim- 
ilar to Gay-Lussac’s, except that 100° Gay- 
Lussac=400° Brix. 

Cartier’s scale is a variation of Baumé’s 
scale for liquids lighter than water. Ger- 
lach gives the following formula for its 
conversion into specific gravity: 

100 5 
100 + [0°761234 x (n—100)] 


Gay-Lussac’s scale is very simple. The 
zero represents water at 39° Fahr. The part 
of the instrument under water is divided 
into 100 equal parts, and the divisions car- 
ried upward as well as downward. For 
heavy liquids we have, 


100 
=, 
100—7 
and for lighter liquids, 
100 i 
—— =8 
100 +- 2 


This 1s therefore called Gay-Lussac’s cen- 
tesimal hydrometer. In Gay-Lussac’s vol- 
umeter, the point to which it sinks in water 
is called 100°, andin a liquid of specific 
gravity 2, is marked 50°, the intervening 
space being divided into 50 equal parts. 
Formula: 

100 

— eS, 

nr 

The Holland scale has its zero point where 

it floats in water at 55° Fahr. The point 
indicated in a fluid having a specific gravi- 
ty of 1074626 (an inaccurately assumed 
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gravity of a 10 per cent. salt solution) is 
marked 10, and the intervening space di- 
vided into 10 equal parts. The formula 
for liquids lighter than water is, 


100 


— = = §, 
100 + n X (0°69444) 
for heavy liquids, 


100 


100—(n X 0°64494) 


Twaddle’s hy drometer is only intended for 
use in liquids heavier than water. It sinks 
to the zero point in water, and each degree 
of the scale corresponds to an increase of 
0-005 in specific gravity, thus: 
10° 20° 30° 40° 50° «60° «70° += 809 Twaddle 
105 110 115 120 125 130 1:35 1:40 Sp. gray. 

The following formula is used to con- 
vert the degrees of Twaddle to. specific 
gravity: 


n 
art 100 


100 
When the zero point of a hydrometer 
stands at the upper end of the stem and 
the figures increase downward the instru- 
ment is graduated for liquids heavier than 
water; for liquids lighter than water the 
zero point is at the lower part of the stem. 
The larger the division of the scale, or the 
degrees, the more delicate the instrument, 
not necessarily more acewrate. Hydrome- 
ters with long stems are, however, objec- 
tionable because of the large quantity of 
fluid required to float them, and therefore 
they are sometimes made with short stems 
and large divisions, so that they secure de- 
licacy through a short range only. In such 
cases it is necessary to have a set of these 
instruments, 7. e., one showing gravities 
from 1 to 1:020, the second, 1:020 to 1:040; 
the third, 1:040 to 1-060; and the fourth, 
1-060 to 1°2; or they may extend from 1 to 
12, from 12 to 1°4, from 1°4 to 1-6, and 
from 1°6 to 2, according to the work to be 
done. Those intended for special purposes 
usually have a very short range, the lacto- 
meter running only from 1 to 1-030, or 
thereabouts. 


The action of glycerine on the peroxides 
of nickel and cobalt has been turned to prac- 
cal account in a method given in the above 
mentioned paper for the separation of 
these metals. When a strong alkaline solu- 
tion of chlorinated or brominated soda is 
added toa solution of nickel or cobalt, a 
black precipitate of nickelic or cobaltic 
hydrate falls. If glycerine is now added 
to the precipitate without the removal of 
the supernatant liquid, the nickelic hydrate 
(Ni,""HO,) is at once reduced to green 
nickelous hydrate (Ni"HO,), while the co- 
baltic hydrate suffers no such reduction. 
To separate nickel and cobalt from a 
mixed solution of their salts, brominated 
soda is added, the solution boiled and fil- 
tered; the black precipitate is washed, and 
then treated with a mixture of solution of 
ammonia, ammonium chloride and glycer- 
ine, the whole warmed and again filtered. 
Any black precipitate left on the filter in- 
dicates the presence of cobalt, while nickel 
if present is detected in the filtrate by the 
addition of ammonium sulphide. 

ooo - 


Explosive Product of Solution of Phos- 
phorus in Bisulphide of Carbon. 


In packing my chemicals for removal to 
a new laboratory (says H. R. Procter in 
Chemical News), | came upon two bottles of 
this solution, probably five or six years old, 


which had formed an orange-yellow deposit 
on the sides. Having recently read of a 
case, to which I am sorry that I cannot at 
the moment refer, in which a bottle with a 
similar deposit had exploded violently on 
being broken, | determined to try the experi- 
ment at once, lest it might try itself under 
more dangerous conditions. The bottles were 
thrown against a wall, and one exploded 
with a large puff of flame and white smoke; 
the other gave a slight flash, and smoke 
which smelt rather of phosphoretted hy- 
drogen than of phosphoric acid. It is 
evident that some new and spontaneously 
inflammable compound had been formed, 
since the fresh solution only inflames after 
some minutes, when the carbon bisulphide 
has had time to evaporate, and fails to do 


In regard to accuracy no hydrometer 
scale should be implicitly trusted for fine 
or accurate work until carefully tested. 
This can be done in several ways. The 
instrument is first put in distilled water of 
a given temperature marked on the scale; 
then in a salt or alcoholic solution of the 


so at all when the temperature is very low. 
In the present case the thermometer was 
below freezing-point, and combustion was 
instantaneous. Phosphoretted hydrogen is 
out of the question, unless moisture had 
found its way into the bottle. jweentt 
Of course I can claim no originality in 


same temperature, and carefully read. The 
gravity of the latter solutions is then care- 
fully determined by weighing a known vol- 
ume of it in a specific gravity bottle, which 
usually holds 1,000 grains of distilled 
water. By comparing the results a table of 
corrections can be made for the hydrome- 
ter scale. Having thus carefully tested one 
hydrometer others can be corrected by 
comparison with this with greater ease. 
EK. J. H. 


ee 


The Action of Glycerine upon some 
Metallic Oxides.* 


The action exerted by glycerine upon 
the oxides or hydrates of the metals is of 
two kinds. It has, in the first place, a sol- 
vent action, especially in the presence of 
alkalies, and in some cases it acts as a re- 
ducing agent. Some special instances in 
which its action admits of use in analysis 
have been noticed in a paper, an abstract 
of which appeared in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society for February. Thus, cad- 
mium and copper may be separated in a so- 
lution by adding a mixture of caustic soda 
and glycerine. The hydrate of copper is 
precipitated, but redissolves in excess of 
the reagent, forming a deep blue solution, 
while the cadmium hydrate remains undis- 
solved. Again, in the presence of sufficient 
glycerine, ammonia fails to produce a per- 
manent precipitate with solutions of iron, 
aluminum, or chromium. With salts of the 
last named metal, it is remarkable that 
while excess of potash produces a green 
solution, excess of ammonia and glycerine 
gives a violet solution. 

The reducing power of glycerine is shown 
by its action on a solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver in the presence of a small quantity of 
ammonia; on gentle warming the silver 
forms a bright mirror-like coating on the 
side of the vessel, identical with that pro- 
duced by a tartrate. Indeed, glycerine 
and tartaric acid, as might be expected 
from their similarity of constitution, be- 
have very like one another in many in- 
stances. 


* A paper read by Mr. H. Allen, before the London 
School of Pharmacy Students’ Association, and 
printed in the Pharmaceutical Journal. 


this observation, but think it well to put it 
on record as a caution, since the reaction 
might easily give rise to a dangerous 
accident. 
a oe 
The Fermantation of Grape Juice. 


Tuts fermentation is exclusively due 
(according to M. Pasteur) to the presence 
of cells of yeast at the surface of the 
grapes whither the air has brought them. 
If these cells be suppressed, fermentation 
should be thereby rendered impossible. 
Now, in the Jura, it is found that the 
grapes do not bear any traces of these cells. 
until the end of July. Hence if they are 
then protected from the dust of the air, it 
should be possible to bring them to ripe- 
ness without the juice being afterwards 
able to ferment. On this supposition M. 
Pasteur placed grapes in enclosures where 
all access of atmospheric dust was rigor- 
ously prevented. He enveloped grapes in 
wadding, raised previously to a tempera- 
ture of 100° C. He showed in the French 
Academy grapes ripened under these con- 
ditions, and he affirmed that one might 
crush them and keep them any length of 
time at the suitable temperature, without 
the least fermentation taking place. 


ee 2 
Test for Mercurial Vapors. 


As reagents much more sensitive than 
gold foil, Mr. Merget, of Bordeaux, recom- 
mends paper steeped in an ammoniacal 
solution of nitrate of silver or in chloride 
of palladium. This test paper is so sensi- 
tive that although a slip of sheet copper, 
plunged into a liquid containing one part 
of mercury in ten thousand, remains bright 
after immersion, when exposed to the am- 
moniacal silver paper it occasions a char- 
acteristic black spot. Mercury, even 
when solidified by cold, emits vapors in 
quantity appreciable by the reagent. 

ee OO 

WHENEVER a new and startling fact is 
brought to light in science, people first say, 
“Tt is not true,” then that ‘it is contrary 
to religion,” and lastly, that ‘‘ everybody 
knew it before,’—Agassiz. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR 


Hypodermic Treatment of Various 
Diseases. 

Puysictans of the present day carry ina 
pocket case more active elements of prompt 
medication than used to be packed in a 
good-sized pair of saddle-bags of a quarter 
century ago; and these modern condensed 
preparations for subcutaneous injection, as 
we all know, in many respects supersede 
the old-fashioned way of administering 
medicines. 4 

In cases of unconsciousness, delirium, 
strangulation, or other condition in which 
the patient can not or will not swallow, 
the proper remedy, in nicely-graduated 
quantity, injected hypodermically, answers 
just as well as if taken into the stomach, 
and in many cases, even when the patient 
can take remedies in the usual way, hypo- 
dermics respond more promptly and favor- 
ably than other plans of treatment. 

We give the following list as embodying 
the principal conditions in which hypo- 
dermics have been employed: 


Tnunited Fractures.—Glacial acetic acid, 
five to ten minims, between ends of the 
bones with hypodermic syringe. Iodine 
has also succeeded, used in same way. 


Surgical Shock.—Quinine, six grains, 
hypodermically, with one-third grain of 
morphia. 


Urticaria —Saturated solution of bisul- 
phite of soda, injected directly into the 
part affected. 

Hemoptysis.—Sclerotinic acid, substitute 
for ergotine, five-per-cent solution injected 
in the neck or arm. 

Tumors —Just before removal, hypoder- 
mic of half grain of morphine, with a 
thirty sixth grain of atropia, directly into 
the growth, 

Chloroform poisoning.—One tenth grain 
of digitaline, hypodermically, followed an 
hour afterward with one-tenth grain of 
atropia in similar manner, has been suc- 
cessful. 

Erysipelas.—Carbolic acid, three-per- 
cent solution, eight or ten injections at the 
same time, so as to surround and cover the 
inflamed regions; also, salicylic acid in 
same manner. 

Carcinoma.—Acetic acid, one part to 
three of water injected into the cancer 
has proved successful in shrivelling the 
tumor and obviating an operation. 

Jerebral Apoplery has been successfully 
treated by subcutaneous injections of ergo- 
tine in the arm. 

Hiecough.—In an obstinate case, resisting 
all other means, three-eighths grain of 
chlorohydrate of pilocarpin, hypodermi- 
cally, quickly proved successful. 

Puerperal Convuilsions.—Chloral subcu- 
taneously has been pronounced better than 
when swallowed. 


Foreign Body in Hsophagus.—Threatened 
strangulation from impaction of gullet has 
been promptly relieved by inducing vomit- 
ing. Apomorphia, one-tenth grain, hypo- 
dermically. Emetina is also suggested in 
the same way. 

Strychnia-poisoning.—Caffein, one grain, 
hypodermic; alcohol in same way is also 
suggested; chloral injections are also men- 
tioned. 


Puerperal Eclampsia.—Veratrum viride, 
two to four drops of the tincture, subcu- 
taneously, as required to keep the pulse 
down to sixty. Pilocarpin, two-per-cent 
solution, is also recommended. 

Trichinosis.—Tincture of ergot and er- 
gotine have effected speedy cures, hypo- 
dermically, into muscles affected. 

Skin-diseases caused by Animaleula.— 
Sulphuric, carbolic, salicylic, or sclerotinic 
acid, hypodermically, as in erysipelas. 

Nasal Polypus.—Carbolic acid one part; 
glycerine four parts; twenty drops sunk 
into tumor by means of hypodermic syringe 
effectually dissipated polypus in case re- 
ported. 

Eezema.—Arseniate of soda, hypoder- 
mically, in solutions of one-fifth, one half, 
and one per cent, commencing with ten 
minims of the weaker and gradually in- 
creasing, is recommended. 

Nocturnal Hnuresis.—Two very small 
doses of the nitrate of strychnia, injected 
in the vicinity of the rectum at suitable 
intervals, have proved successful. 

Croup.—Sulphate of atropia, one-per- 
cent solution, has proved successful in a 
desperate case, injected in the neck on level 
wih pneumogastric. Three drops, re- 
peat_d after four hours. 4 


Congestive Chills.—Ten drops of tinct. 
belladonna, hypodermically, every fifteen 
minutes, until the pulse became distin- 
guishable, succeeded where the patient 
was unconscious and unable to swallow, 
followed by hypodermics of quinine, 
brandy, or whiskey. 

Goitre has been successfully treated by 
subcutaneous injections of ergotine, one- 
third; gradually increased to one grain. 

Membranous Croup.—Equal parts of wa- 
ter and sol. ferri perchlor. injected into 
the trachea, piercing the needle through 
just below the thyroid cartilage, dissolves 
the membrane, enables its expectoration, 
and substitutes tracheotomy. 

Erectile Tumors have been successfully 
treated by injections of perchloride of iron 
and chloride of sodium in solution, the 
tumor to be surrounded by a ring. 

Abortion has been caused by hypoder- 
mics of pilocarpin. This should insure 
caution. 

Hemorrhages.—Hemoptysis, hemateme- 
sis, and uterine hemorrhages have all been 
arrested by hypodermics of ergotine. If 
pain, add morphia. 

Night-sweats.—Atropine has given good 
results in injections of about one fortieth 
of a grain at bedtime. 

Tetanus.—Chloral hydrate is recom- 
mended in conjunction with chloroformi- 
zation, alternating it with other powerful 
anodynes and antispasmodics. 

Infantile Convulstons.—Morphia, subcu- 
taneously, with inhalations of.five drops 
of nitrite of amyl immediately following, 
have proved successful. 

Retention of Urine from paralysis of the 
bladder, accompanying typhus, variola, 
and hydrocephalus has been promptly over- 
come by hypodermics of ergot in the fossa 
behind the great trochanter. 

Arrest of Perspiration.—Pilocarpin, the 
alkaloid of jaborandi, will cause more or 
less profuse sweating, according to amount 
injected beneath the skin. 

Opium-potsoning.—Quite rapid recovery 
is reported to have followed warm hypo- 
dermics of fluid extract coffee in thirty- 
minim doses. Caffein citrate and sulphate 
atropia are also considered antidotes 
to opium. 

Suspension of Salivary Secretion.—Pilo- 
carpin used as heretofore explained excites 
salivation. 

Ohorea.—Curare, in hypodermics of from 
one-tenth to one-twentieth of a grain daily, 
has been found valuable in this disease. 


Obstruction of the Bowels.—Aloin has 
been used with success, subcutaneously, to 
move the bowels. 


Hydrophobia.—Much amelioration of the 
symptoms has followed hypodermics of 
curare. 


Bubo has been aborted by injecting car- 
bolic acid into the centre of the swelling. 


Syphilis has been treated by solutions of 
some of the mercurials, injected locally. 

Hernia is more easily reduced by giving 
a hypodermic of morphine with or with- 
out atropia. 

Dysentery.—Morphia, hypodermically, 
in one-third-grain doses, has been found 
more rapid in relieving tenesmus than any 
other opiate. 

Hpilepsy.—Curare, in solution, seven 
grains in twenty-five minims water, with 
two drops hydrochloric acid. About once 
a week inject about eight drops beneath 
the skin. It has cured cases of several 
years’ standing within two months. 

Snake-bites.—Ammonia, brandy, carbolic 
or salicylic acid are all recommended, hy- 
podermically, in case of snake-poison, and 
have been injected with benefit directly 
into a vein.— National Medical Review. 

——_—__0-+ ¢—_____ 
Pyrogallic Acid in Psoriasis. 

Dr. A. JARIScCH (quoted by the London 
Medical Record) reports his complete suc- 
cess in the treatment of psoriasis by pyro- 
gallic acid. At first he used an ointment 
containing 20 per cent. of pyrogallic acid; 
this was, however, found to produce exco- 
riations. Hence he has reduced the oint- 
ment, as ordinarily used, to the strength of 
10 per cent., and in some cases he uses one 
of 5 per cent. only. If spread on muslin, 
and then applied, it must be still further 
diluted, otherwise it acts as an irritant. 
Aqueous solutions should contain about 1 
per cent. Pyrogallic acid acts not as rap- 
idly as chrysophanic acid, but it is equally 
certain in its results. 
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Propylamine in Acute Articular 
Rheumatism. 


Tus alkaloid has long been employed 
on the continent of Europe, and has a high 
reputation for every form of rheumatism. 
Professor Bartholow, in his work on 
‘“Materia Medica,” speaks of it as mode- 
rating the fever, and as decidedly shorten- 
ing the duration of the disease, and Dr. 
Gaston extols it as a prompt and efficient 
remedy, subduing the pain in from twenty 
to forty-eight hours. Repeated trials con- 
vince Dr. Tyson of its merits. It is im- 
portant that the alkaloid and its chloride 
be pure. 

Some medical authors have a settled 
conviction that this disease cannot be cut 
short, but must run its course and will 
yield to no treatment but palliative. Dr. 
Tyson claims that he, himself, as well as 
others, have time and again ‘‘ broken up” 
an acute attack of acute rheumatism in 
periods of five to ten days without a vestige 
of pain or swelling being left, and not a 
trace of heart complication, by the em- 
ployment of salicylate of sodium or vinous 
tincture of colchicum, separately or in 
combination. Where from idiosyncrasy 
these remedies cannot be used, propyla- 
mine or its less disagreeable chloride may 
be tried with advantage. The dose of 
propylamine is six drops every two hours; 
of the chloride two grains may be given in 
the same manner. The chloride may be 
administered so as not to leave an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth, combined as 
follows: 


R. Propylamine chloridi, grs. xxiv. 
Aq. menthee piperite, s 
A.GUR 4, oie, odisep senbieie sy aa f. & ij. 


M. Sig. <A tablespoonful every two 
hours. 


The joints are wrapped in cotton batting. 
Patients are usually convalescent in from 
five to ten days. A tonic of quinia is 
advisable when rheumatic symptoms have 
subsided. No disturbance or appreciable 
influence was manifested in the therapeutic 
action of the propylamine other than a 
gradual abatement of fever, pain, and 
swelling, and all the distressing nervous 
concomitants of acute articular rheuma- 


tism.—Dr. J. L. Tyson, in Phila. Medical 
Times. 
OO Oe 
Soap Bark in the Treatment of Skin 
- Diseases. 


THE Quillaia saponaria is indigenous to 
Chili. Its bark is imported in flat pieces, 
which are usually several inches wide, and 
from two to three feet in length. These 
are hard and tough and of light gray color. 
In the shops it is generally found in rasp- 
ingsand small woody fibres mixed with an 
acrid dust which readily provokes sneez- 
ing. It contains, among other ingredients, 
saponin, sulphate of calcium, and a small 
quantity of starch. 

A saturated alcoholic solution of sapo- 
nin possesses the power of dissolving 
gums, resins, and oils, and will form with 
them, after being mixed with water, per- 
manent emulsions. This same solution, 
when shaken with mercury, will keep it 
suspended. It will be seen that saponin in 
solution possesses all the chemical action of 
soap, and is often preferred to the latter. 
Asa therapeutic agent this natural soap 
can be used in the form of infusion, tinc- 
ture, or fluid extract. 

An infusion of the bark can be easily 
made by tying some of itin a piece of 
white flannel, and allowing it to remain in 
a bowl of water for one or two hours, until 
the saponin is dissolved. I resort to this 
method of extracting the active principle 
in order to avoid the irritating effect of the 
minute fibres of the bark. If this solution 
is applied to any part of the body it will 
be found to fulfill all the requirements of 
a mild soap, and act in addition as a mode- 
rate stimulant and astringent on the skin. 
I have used it with marked benefit in dan- 
druff of the scalp. It causes the enlarged 
glands of the part to contract, and often 
removes all infiltration of the skin. It has 
also been of great service in removing the 
scales in simple pityriasis, and in producing 
at the same time its moderately stimulant 
and astringent action. Similarly, I have 
had some excellent results from its use in 
chronic ulcers and eczema of the extremi- 
ties. I usually saturate a roller bandage 
with the infusion and bandage up the part. 
The cases in which I tried this means had 
previously used both the simple dry and 
wet roller bandage, but no success was 
attained until the above method was 
| adopted. 


) 
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The infusion is also a valuble remedy 
for aiding in arresting excessive secretion 
and fetid perspiration. The parts that are 
usually affected by these troubles are the | 
face, armpits, hands, and feet. In cases — 
involving the face and armpits, I instruct 
the patient to dip a small piece of sponge 
in the infusion, and carefully mop over the 
surface once or twice daily. When the © 
hands and feet are affected they should be 
bathed in the solution nightly, or on alter- 
nate nights, according to the condition. 

When a more active stimulant and 
astringent effect is required, the tine. 
ture of saponin can be employed with 
much advantage. The tincture is pre- 
pared by extracting the bark, as alread 
mentioned, by means of strong boiling al- 
cohol. The solution thus formed is clear 
and of a deep wine color, and a pungent — 
taste. It is chiefly employed as an exter- — 
nal remedy, and when applied to a part 
has a refrigerant effect. It is miscible 
with both water and oil, and has the power 
of dissolving, emulsifying, and removing 
fats and dirt from the skin. In many dis- 
eases, especially in seborrhea sicca, | have 
found it far preferable to the tincture of 
green soap. It has all the advantages that 
are claimed for the tincture of green soap, | 
and at the same time is free from the high 
diffusive, penetrating, and destructive ac. _ 
tion on the tissues that the latter pos — 
sesses. 

I have used this tincture with great — 
benefit, not only in the diseases to which 
the infusion is applicable, but also in gen | 
eral thinning and loss of hair in differ. _ 
ent parts of the body. It can be employed © 
with great advantage as an addition to the — 
internal treatment in that variety of the | 
loss of hair in which the scalp is to all ap- | 
pearances healthy, but the surface is coy- — 
ered with short, fine, and downy hairs. In | 
cases of this description it should be ap- | 
plied in full strength with a sponge, and | 
should always be thoroughly rubbed into | 
the scalp, and afterwards rinsed off with | 
water.—Dr. J. V. Shoemaker, in the Medi- | 
cal Bulletin. 
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Nitrite of Amyl in Congestive Chills. 


In the November number of the Re- | 
corder, I see that Dr. T. W. Rankin ad- 
yises the hypodermic injection of bella 
donna in ‘‘ congestive chills,” and his cases | 
show that the treatment is good. 

I treat such cases as follows: Let the 
patient inhale from ‘18 to ‘380 of nitrite of 
amyl; and within from twenty to thirty | 
minutes the surface becomes warm, breath- | 
ing natural, and circulation restored. Then 
have the patient bathed with the follow | 


ing: 


R. Spts. frumenti....... 15 ounces. 
Tinct. capsici..... --- 1 ounce. 
Quinie sulph........ 1ldrachm. | 

Mix, 


Also give a tablespoonful of the follow- 
ing mixture, every hour, till reaction is 
fully established: 


R. Ammonii carbonatis. .40 grains. 


| 


Syr. aurantii......... 4 ounces. 

Spts. frumenti....... 1 ounce. 

Creasoti....... SRS 5 drops. 
Mix. 


Should the pulse flag, repeat the inhaler 
tion of the amyl, but be careful not to use 
too much, or too often. As soon as the 
reaction is well established, stop the am- 
monia mixture, and give freely of quinine 
in solution. Do not trust it in pill or 
powder, for it may not be absorbed. 

I also get good results from the inhala- 
tion of nitrite of amyl in the collapse of 
cholera morbus, and should expect to 
derive benefit from it in the collapse of 
cholera.— Wm. R. Smith, M.D., Cairo, Il, 
in Ohio Recorder. 


0 e—____. 


Roasted Salt in Intermittent Fever. 


Les Mondes quotes from a Marseilles 
medical journal a simple remedy for per 
odical fevers, which has been used very 
efficiently for many years by Dr. Brokes 12 
his journeys in Hungary and America. 

The directions are to take a handful of 
powdered white salt, such as is used in 
kitchens, and roast it in a clean stove (NeW, | 
if possible) with moderate heat till it be- 
comes of a brown color, like that of 
roasted coffee. The dose for an adult is a 
soupspoonful dissolved in a glass of warm 
water, taken at once. It should be stated 
that when the fever makes its appearance 
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at intervals of 2, 3, or 4 days, the remedy 
| should be taken fasting, on the morning of 
' the day following the fever. To overcome 
| the thirst excited by the salt, but a small 
quantity of water should be taken through 
a straw. During the forty-eight hours 
which follow the taking of the salt, the 
appetite should be satisfied with chicken or 
heef broth only; it is especially necessary 
at the time to observe a severe diet, and to 
avoid taking cold. The author asserts that 
during the eighteen years that he has used 
this method of treatment, he has never been 
unsuccessful. The remedy is certainly 
harmless, and perhaps worthy of a trial. 


——e>o—______ 


Remedies for Sunstroke. 


Dr. Janes, of the Board of Health, has 
issued the following circular: 

Suustroke is caused by excessive heat, 
and especially if the weather is “‘ muggy.” 
It is more apt to occur on the second, third, 
or fourth day of a heated term than on the 
first. Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, 
close sleeping rooms, debility, abuse of 
stimulants, predispose to it. It is more apt 
to attack those working in the sun, and 
especially between the hours of eleven 
o'clock in the morning and four o’clock in 
the afternoon. On hot days wear thin 
clothing. Have as cool sleeping rooms as 
possible. Avoid loss of sleep and all un- 
necessary fatigue. If working indoors, and 
where there is artificial heat—laundries, 
; ete.—see that the room is well ventilated. 
If working in the sun, wear a light hat 

(not black, as it absorbs heat), straw, etc., 
/ and put inside of it on the head a wet 
cloth or a large green leaf; frequently lift 
| the hat from the head and see that the 
cloth is wet. Do not check perspiration, 
) but drink what water you need to keep it 
) up, as perspiration prevents the body from 
being overheated. Have, whenever pos- 
)sible, an additional shade,-as a thin um- 
brella, when walking, a canvas or board 
cover when working in the sun. When 
much fatigued do not go to work, but be 
excused from work, especially after eleven 
o'clock in the morning on very hot days, if 
the work is in the sun. Ifa feeling of 
‘fatigue, dizziness, headache, or exhaustion 
joccurs, cease work immediately, lie down 
‘in a shady and cool place; apply cold 
‘cloths to and pour cold water over head 
rand neck. If any one is overcome by the 
heat send immediately for the nearest good 
‘physician. While waiting for the physician 
give the person cool drinks of water or 
cold black tea or cold coffee if able to 
Swallow. If the skin is hot and dry, sponge 
‘with or pour cold water over the body and 
jlimbs, and apply to the head pounded ice, 
wrapped in a towel or other cloth. If there 
is no ice at hand keep a cold cloth on the 
‘head, and pour cold water on it, as well as 
onthe body. If the person is pale, very 
faint, and pulse feeble, Jet him inhale am- 
‘monia for a few seconds, or give him a 
seaspoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
|n two tablespoonfuls of water, with a little 
sugar. 


——_e-+e —____ 


Case of Diabetes Mellitus much 
Relieved by Codeia. 


Dr. ALLout gives the case of a diabetic 
patient, daily passing one hundred and 
-orty ounces of urine of 1025 sp. gr., con- 
aining about seventy-two grains of sugar 
© the ounce, whom he placed upon two 
grains of codeia thrice daily. Within 
phree weeks the amount of urine passed 
daily had become reduced to sixty-two 
punces, of sp. gr. 1044, with twenty-four 
3rains of sugar to the ounce. This success 
should be sufficient to induce further trial 
of codeia in diabetes; for, although Dr. 
\Mlchin’s patient succumbed to phthisis, 
he influence of the remedy was most 
narked, 


——_e¢e—_____. 
Tomiting Treated by the Tincture of 
Walnuts. 
Dr. E. Mackey recommends, in the 


ractitioner, tincture of walnut in the 
teatment of vomiting. The tincture is 
repared as follows : 


Fresh walnuts............. 30 ounces. 
APONOUMB Ey F516 sis... .k Lares 
Waren sic....... q. 8 


Distil sixteen fluid ounces. 


Given in teaspoonful doses from one to 
yur hours apart, a quick and marked 
ffect is reported in vomiting from preg- 
ancy, dyspepsia, hysteria, and cerebral 
omiting, 
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The Treatment of Alcoholism. 


_As far as I can see, says Dr. F. P. At- 
kinson, in the Practitioner, there would ap- 
pear to be three different stages of this 
disease, viz. : 

1. Sleeplessness, accompanied by a hard, 
quick pulse; loss of appetite in the morn- 
ing, and morning sickness. 


2. Drowsiness, accompanied by a slow, 
somewhat compressible and _ excitable 


pulse; complete loss of appetite; and con- 
stant sickness. The blood has in it an ex- 
cessive amount of hydrocarbon. 

3. Deliriuin, accompanied by complete 
absence of sleep and the presence of hor- 
rible apparitions, especially at night. The 
pulse is small, quick, easily excitable and 
compressible. The blood is deficient 


in red corpuscles. Hydrocarbons are 
present in poisonous quantities; the 
brain undergoes little or no repair. The 


vasomotor nerve influence is almost entire- 
ly lost, 

The treatment I have found beneficial in 
each stage is the following: 


First Stage.— 


Rese finct. Theresa. he nee ce TILX. 
Pinctweardar COMME iene see 3 8s. 
Tinct. hyoscyami........... 3 ss. 
Acid. hydrocyanic. dil. ..... Miij. 
Spaechloroformignern sine ae TILXV 
A QUIP  A0le Neha pratt ocho aah 


Quartis horis. 
The prussic acid acts as a sedative to the 
stomach, heart, and brain. The hyoscya- 


mus has also to a certain extent the same 
effect. 

Abstinence from stimulants in this, as in 
the other stages, is strictly enjoined, but 
when I find it difficult to get this carried 
out, I allow a glass of claret three times a 
day. Itis essential that the patient gets 
plenty of light and easily digestible food, 
and with this object I order Brand’s essence 
of beef, milk and eggs beaten up together, 
and barley water. This diet is suitable to 
each stage. The only thing to be said is, 
the more the depression the more the nour- 
ishment. 

Second Stage.—The treatment should be 
the same as just described, only it is as 
well to omit the prussic acid, as there is 
not the same excitement present. 

Third Stage.—Chloral should be given in 
thirty-grain doses every four hours, till 
sleep comes on, and then repeated as often 
as necessary. The nourishment should be 
by no means forgotten, and stimulants 
should be strictly forbidden. 

If chloral is gone on with beyond a cer- 
tain time, a sleepless condition recurs, 
when nux vomica and gentian should be 


given, as follows: 


R. Tinct. nucis vomice. ...... TILX. 
Tinct. gentian. co.......... 3 ss. 
Ess. limonis..... Sn eee TILj. 
Sp: chloroformi. 2) 222.9. TmLXv. 
AGU adie an. Sk EAL ai 


Ter quaterve die. 


This rarely fails to reinduce sleep, but 
if persisted in long after it has produced 
its effect, sleeplessness returns. When this 
is the case the tincture of gentian, calum- 
ba _orchiretta should be given alone. 

These remarks, I am afraid, will have 
but little interest for the scientific observer, 
but they cannot, I think, fail to be of use 
to those engaged in general practice. 

To show to what extent alcohol may be 
present in the blood, I may mention I have 
known it to burst into flame on a light be- 
ing applied to a cut head, and Professor 
Ogston, of Aberdeen, has told me he has 
been able to set it alight, when he has cut 
open the bladder of a man who has died 
in a fit of alcoholism. 


——_¢e—___ 


Iodine in the Treatment of Malarial 
Fever. 


In corroboration of Dr. Willibrand’s 
assertion that iodine is a specific remedy 
for malarial disease, comes the evidence of 
Dr. J. W. Wadsworth, Saltillo, Mexico, 
who has treated over three hundred cases 
of intermittent fever with this drug. He 
has records of two hundred and sixty of 
these cases, many of them being chronic 
cases extending over various intervals of 
weeks or months. In the severe cases ten 
to fifteen grains of quinine were given at 
first, followed by compound tincture of 
iodine Ml x. to Ml xv.; in the severest cases 
arsenic was added. In every case the 
paroxysm was arrested within twenty-four 
hours, and twelve doses, or four days of 
| treatment were sufficient to guarantee a 
cure, with the exception of eight relapses, 
six being on the fourteenth day, one on 


the twenty-first, and but one on the seventh. 
In not a single instance, though under the 
most miserable hygienic surroundings, did 
there occur a failure to effect an immediate 
cure, when the medicine was taken as 
directed. Quinine and arsenic have often 
failed the writer, but iodine never.—New 
York Medical Journal. 
ove 

Chloral as an Anesthetic for Children. 

M. Reprer, in Jowr. des Sciences Médic. 
de Lille, says that chloral, in sufficiently 
large doses, always produces in children 
a profound sleep approaching to anesthe 
sia. 

In incomplete anesthesia from chloro- 
form, the patient feels the pain, and mani- 
fests his sensations by cries, as in ans- 
thesia from chloral; but, while in the first 
case memory is preserved, in the latter all 
recollection of what was done is lost, 
which is of advantage in the case of chil- 
dren. 

Chloral given in large doses to the latter 
(2-4 grammes) gives rise to no trouble. 
In the only fatal case recorded, 5 grammes 
was given to a child less than three years 
old. The necessary doses for anesthesia 
are: From 2 to 4 years, 2 grammes; from 
4 to 8, 3 grammes; from 8 to 12, 4 grammes. 
It should be given in one dose, while fast- 
ing. 

Sleep comes on very quickly. The ope- 
ration should be performed about an hour 
or an hour and a half after the child has 
fallen to sleep. Five hours is the usual 
duration of the sleep, during which the 
respiration and the circulation preserve 
very nearly the normal type. 

This method of anzsthesia can be ad- 
vantageously employed for the extraction 
of teeth, destruction of nevi, application 
of caustics, opening of abscesses, and for 
long and painful dressings, as of extensive 
burns. 


ae 


Pilocarpia as a Remedy against 
Baldness. 


Dr. Scumrtz, ina Berlin Medical Jour- 
nal says, that in two instances he has ob- 
served the reproduction of hair on the 
heads of bald patients to whom he had 
administered muriate of pilocarpia in sub- 
cutaneous injections for diseases of the 
eyes. Inthe case of a man sixty years 
old, and completely bald, operated upon 
for a double cataract, he had in fourteen 
days made three hypodermic injections. 
The treatment was successful, but at the 
same time the head of the patient was 
noticed to be covered with a thick down; 
soon the hair grew and became strong, so 
that after four months, no trace of calvity 
was left, and the man enjoyed an abun- 
dant crop of thick hair, partly black and 
partly white. In another patient, age 34, 
the top of the head was quite bare for the 
space of about the size of an ordinary 
playing card. Two injections of pilo- 
carpia not only cured the eye complaint, 
but also caused the growth of hair in the 
place where it had been wanting previ- 
ously. 

———- eee 


Gravel in an Infant. 


M. Bovtnry has presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences, in the name of Dr. 
Albert Robin, a very interesting note upon 
a case of uric lithiasis, in the case of an 
infant of eighteen months. The child ap- 
peared to be dying in agony. In vain every 
ordinary remedy had been attempted, when 
it was suggested to submit the case to a 
chemist. This resulted in the discovery 
that the child suffered from gravel. But 
whence could it come? He was fed on 
goat’s milk and they resolved to analyze 
the milk. In this was found a notable ex- 
cess of azotic matter. The goat was fed 
almost entirely upon oats. The child’s 
dietary was changed, and he has recovered. 
The case has excited wide attention in 
France and Belgium, as proving the im- 
portance of chemical analysis in the diag- 
nosis of obscure disease. 


- oe 
Benzoate of Lithia. 


Dr. T. O. Summers says: ‘In our 
hands benzoate of lithia has often a most 
magical effect in diminishing the uric acid 
deposits and increasing the free hippuric 
acid of the urine. It will thus be seen that 
this agent acts in a manner entirely differ 
ent from the alkalies in the cure of uric 
acid deposits. Benzoate of lithia acts upon 
the urine before it leaves the blood, con- 
verting the uric acid, which would other- 
wise be*deposited, into hippuric acid, a 
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harmless agent, which passes off in solu- 
tion, leaving no ill effects. The alkalies 
do not act in this way. They dissolve the 
uric acid directly after it has left the blood. 
Hence, while they are clearly indicated in 
those cases in which the acidity of the 
urine is so great as to produce irritability 
of the bladder or any part of the genito- 
urinary apparatus, it is clear that they can- 
not change the lithic acid diathesis—an end 
which we may hope to attain according to 
the rationale of the benzoate of lithia 
action.” —Nushvilie Journal of Med. and 
Surg. 
———_-o e—__. 
Camphor as a Narcotic for Female 
Lunatics. 

Dr. Eugene Wrrricu, of Berlin, states 
that camphor is an excellent remedy for the 
sleeplessness of a certain class of female 
lunatics with melancholia, accompanied by 
extreme anxiety, hallucinations of a terri- 
ble nature, and a state of general irritation. 
The ordinary drugs, such as chloral, mor- 
phia, and bromide of potassium, as well as 
various kinds of baths, all fail to induce 
sleep, whereas after the subcutaneous in- 
jection of 0:1 gramme camphor, the pa- 
tient quickly becomes drowsy, and soon 
goes off into a sleep of several hours’ dura- 
tion, The camphor is dissolved in sweet 
almond oil (1:0 in 1:00 grammes), and the 
injection is less painful than one of mor- 
phia. The canula must be rather wide, 
otherwise the oil does not flow readily. 
Abscesses never occur, even though the in- 
jections are often repeated—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


too 
Precautions in Anzsthesia. 


Dr. Cutsuoim, of Baltimore, has ad 
ministered chloroform in more than ten 
thousand cases, without a single serious 
accident. He always gives a full dose of 
whiskey before the anzsthetic. Another 
point he insists on is that in suspending 
the patient by the feet, we have the very 
best means of exciting and sustaining the 
vital organs, by sending blood, the natural 
stimulus, to the important nerve centres; 
and that what would be otherwise very 
alarming symptoms during anesthesia, 
well calculated to frighten terribly the 
inexperienced, soon disappear when the 
patient is placed in an inverted posi- 
tion. His hospital assistants are so fami- 
liar with these death-like appearances, and 
their simple means of correction, that in- 
stead of rushing about wildly for fans, 
hypodermics, batteries, and what not, they 
quietly elevate the feet, hanging the head 
downward, with the chin pushed back, and 
confidently await restoration; invariably, 
one or two minutes produces the desired 
effect, and the operation can be proceeded 
with.—WMedical and Surgical Reporter. 

5 aid 


Ligation of the Thighs in Obstinate 
Bpistaxis. 


M. BLoNDEAU reports the case of agouty 
subject, who had an attack of epistaxis, in 
which nearly two quarts of blood were 
lost, and which ceased only on the occur- 
rence of syncope. Eight days later a sec- 
ond attack occurred. Injections of cold 
water containing perchloride of iron were 
first tried in vain, and a ligature was then 
applied tightly to the middle of the thigh. 
The hemorrhage ceased almost immedi- 
ately, but reappeared on the following day 
shortly after the ligature had been re- 
moved. The ligature was again applied 
with equal success, but its removal was 
again followed by recurrence of the epis- 
taxis. The treatment was, however, per- 
severed in, and finally, after several days, 
the hemorrhage ceased completely.—Ga- 
zette des Hopitauz. 


o> = 
A Substitute for Tracheotomy in Croup, 
THE Canada Medical Recorder, Septem- 
ber, quotes Dr. Palvadeau, in La Tribune 
Med., as using the hypodermic syringe for 
the purpose of injecting a solution contain- 
ing equal parts of Sul. ferri perchior. and 
water, by piercing the trachea just below 
the thyroid cartilage. The membrane can- 
not resist this solution, and shreds rapidly 
come away, and cure follows speedily. 
e+e 
Tue CougH Mixture of Sir W. Gull, 
of London, said to be efficacious in whoop- 
ing cough, is composed of equal parts of 
cod-liver oil, honey, and lemon juice. Dose, 
a teaspoonful or two, according to age, 
three times a day.— Monthly Mugazne of 
Pharmacy. 


—- 
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Sassafras as an Antidote for Some 
Vegetable Poisons. 


Tne valuable properties of the sassafras 
in vegetable poisoning is, | may say, un- 
known to the majority of the medical pro- 
fession. Having administered it as an an- 
tidote, I can with certainty say that it is 
positive in its effects, and worthy of es- 
pecial notice. 

The antagonistic properties of the sassa- 
fras to the vegetable poisons—henbane and 
tobacco—were first made known to the 
profession of the Southern States by Dr. 
Thompson, of Nashville, Tenn. I have 
no theory to offer as to its mode of action. 

Those members of the profession who 
are inclined to be sceptical, and who are 
opposed to the use of tobacco, can be 
readily convinced of its antidotal proper- 
ties, by smoking tobacco into which a few 
drops of the oil of sassafras have been 
placed. No illeffects of the tobacco will 
be felt. Try it and be convinced. 

The control sassafras has over the nar- 
cotic properties of henbane is remark- 
able. I will copy verbatim Dr, Thomp- 
son’s statements: 

‘For some time I was uncertain whether 
the narcotic properties of the henbane were 
wholly counteracted or lessened by the 
sassafras; but a mischievous little girl 
solved this question for me. Her mother 
being pregnant, and suffering much from 
costiveness and erratic pains, I made a 
syrup of butternut, to which I added sixty 
grains of hyoscyamus, and thirty drops of 
oil of sassafras to the half pint, and di- 
rected a tablespoonful to be taken often 
enough to keep her comfortable. Her lit- 
tle daughter seeing her take it frequently, 
supposed it was, of course, something 
good, and in the absence of the rest of the 
family, managed to get hold of the bottle, 
and finding that it was sweet, drank all 
that remained, which was over a gill, and 
contained at least thirty grains of hyos- 
cyamus. In this case the hyoscyamus did 
not produce sleep.” 

I have administered the oil of sassafras 
in a case of stramonium poisoning, and 
with the happiest results. My notes of 
the case, or part of them, having been lost, 
I will endeavor to describe the case as near 
as possible, and give treatment: 

I was called in haste, August 19th, 1868, 
to see J. W., four years of age, who was 
said to be ‘‘ working in fit.” ‘The symp- 
toms when on first seeing him were about 
as follows: Pulse one hundred and forty; 
tongue and fauces dry, and the former 
swollen, having a dark purplish color; 
body and extremities swollen, and abdo- 
men greatly disturbed, as by flatulence. 

On inquiry, I learned from patient’s sis- 
ter that her brother had eaten of ‘‘ them 
flowers which grow on the commons.” I 
asked for a specimen of the ‘‘ flower,” and 
was shown the buds of stramonium, con- 
vincing proof of poisoning. 

I administered emetics, and applied 
warm applications with friction to body. 
Finding medicine given not producing the 
desired effect, as a last resort I gave the 
oil of sassafras as an antidote, and with, 
as I have stated, happy results. Its rem- 
edial effects surpassed my expectations. 
The sassafras was given in ten drop doses, 
at intervals of one-half hour, until six 
doses had been given, when conscious- 
ness returned. No more medicine was 
given, with the exception of a tablespoon- 
ful of castor oil, to cleanse the bowels. 

I saw the child, the day following his 
sickness, playing with his brother and sis- 
ter, looking a little pale, but free from all 
pains or disturbances following poisoning 

The sassafras will destroy all insect life, 
and is an effectual antidote for the bite of 
venomous copperhead snakes. 

I trust the profession at large will give 
this remedy a trial, and am fully convinced 
they will applaud its merits as an antidote 
for the poisons herein mentioned.—A. W. 
Lyle, M.D., in Medical Brief. 

ove 

Snellen’s Test for Binocular Vision. 

I HAVE lately seen two cases in which 
Dr. Snellen’s test (of colored letters) for 
vision of both eyes proved a failure. We 
are called upon occasionally to decide 
whether or not vision exists in both eyes. 
W hile in New York I was often called 
upon in the hospital to decide such a ques- 
tion in men applying for pensions, saying 
that they had lost the sight of one eye. 
Examination revealing no cause for blind- 
ness, 1t Was necessary in such cases to put 
them to certain tests to see if they were 
not deceiving me. While I was in Utrecht, 
Holland, last summer, Prof. Hermann 


Snellen showed me his test for such cases. 
It consists of letters such as are used in 
common tests for vision. They are first 
cut out as perfectly as possible and cover- 
ed with red and green glass, alternating 
first one with red glass and the next with 
green. This would, of course, failin all cases 
of red or green blindness. Such may exist 
in one eye only. To make the test, these 
letters, covered with the glass and framed, 
are hung so as to have light transmitted 
through the glass to give them the red and 
green color. The patient is placed off at 
the proper distance with a green piece of 
glass over the good eye (or a red piece may 
be placed there), and asked to call the let- 
ters in the frame. If he should call all, 
it shows that there is vision in both eyes, as 
the green glass over the good eye renders 
him unable to read the letters covered with 
the red glass. If the eye complained of 
is blind, the green letters only will be 
seen. 

In the case of which I speak the test was 
a total failure. Other tests showed the 
eye was blind. Again I used it in a case 
where vision was perfect in both eyes, 
with failure. No one of our tests for bin- 
ocular vision is sure. All should be used. 
—Dr. W. Cheatham, in Louisville Med. News. 

ooo 
Ammonia versus Malaria. 

Tue Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says: ‘‘ The 
teorgia Chemical Works, which are of a 
very extensive character, and manufacture 
annually large quantities of commercial 
fertilizers, are situated in the southern sub- 
urbs of the city, on South Boundary street. 
This portion of the city is low and damp, 
and the people living there had always 
been subject to chills and fever and other 
malarial diseases. We say had been sub- 
ject, for yesterday morning Mr. Lowe, of 
the chemical works, informed us that the 
works had exterminated malaria in their 
neighborhood. He contended that since 
the company commenced operations it 
had routed chills, etc., and that persons 
living near there who once suffered a great 
deal, suffer now on South Boundary no 
more. The effect of the works on the 
health of the country adjacent had been as 
marked as it had been beneficial. There 
could be no doubt as to the cause of the 
change. A practical test had been applied 
in the buildings of the company. Men had 
been employed there who were ague-shaken 
and fever-fired, but who, in a comparative- 
ly short time, were entirely relieved of the 
companionship of their malarial friend. 
The theory is that the ammonia does the 
business.” 


0 
Vaccination and Re-vaccination. 


A COMMITTEE from the King’s County 
Medical Society has been considering this 
subject, and have arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

1. Vaccination is the only means of pre- 
venting small-pox. 2. Vaccination ought, 
in ordinary cases, to be done not later than 
the third month. 38. Vaccination does not 
endanger the health of the child; the mor- 
tality is forty tive times less during the 
three weeks that follow vaccination. 4. 
There is no protection for adults without 
re-vaccination. 5. Re-vaccinations should 
be done about the tenth year, not later than 
the fifteenth. 6. Vaccinations and re-vac- 
cinations should be made regularly, and 
recorded as regularly as births, with State 
and date of inspection. 
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Poisoning from the External Use of 
Tobacco. 


THE patient was a robust woman of 
forty, afflicted with varicose veins of the 
body, and suffering from a wound on the 
leg caused by an accidental blow. The 
bleeding had stopped, the patient had 
fainted, and was only partially revived 
when the physician saw her. He found 
her extremely prostrated, having scarcely a 
perceptible pulse, and a pale, cold skin 
bathed in a profuse, clammy perspiration. 
The pupils were dilated, and in a faint 
whisper she complained of dizziness, dim- 
ness of vision, and confusion of thought. 
There was pain in the abdomen, with con- 
stant nausea and vomiting, and on remoy- 
ing the bandages and examining the 
wound, a handful of chopped, wet to- 
bacco was found firmly pressed on the 
wounds, which were deeply stained by it. 
The surrounding skin was stained in a less 
degree. The patient had felt unwell from 
previous applications of pinches of tobacco 
to stop slight bleeding, but had failed to 


The tobacco was immediately removed, 
stimulants given, the wound well cleansed, 
and a mixture containing strychnia, which 
according to the Rev. Professor Haughton, 
is the true antidote to tobacco. Under this 
treatment the patient gradually improved 
but did not entirely recover for several 
days. In this case the symptoms of to- 
bacco poisoning were well marked, and 
are worthy of note when the rarity of the 
mode of introduction of the poison into 
the system is taken into consideration. In 
some parts of England tobacco is occasion- 
ally used as a domestic remedy for arrest- 
ing hemorrhage. In this case the bleed- 
ing was stopped, but as tobacco does not 
contain any astringent principle, the hand- 
ful of chopped leaves acted merely as a 
compress or as a means of entangling the 
blood and thus allowing it to coagulate. 
The urgent symptoms in this case soon set 
in, for the patient was seen about three- 
quarters of an hour after the application 
of the tobacco, and yet she had fainted in 
the interval. Absorption must, therefore, 
have been nearly as rapid as if the tobacco- 
juice had been injected subcutaneously.— 
W. O'Neill, in The Lancet. 
—————__ 60-0 
Poisoning by Nitrobenzol. 

OF late years a substance known as ar- 
tificial oil of bitter almonds, or oil of 
myrbane, has been made and sold in large 
quantities. It has no chemical identity 
with the true oil of bitter almonds, but it 
is a substitution product of the action of 
nitric acid upon benzo]. It is especially 
used as perfume in cheap soaps, and since 
its odor reculls that of bitter almonds, it 
might find its way into the artificial fla- 
vors made for confectioners. It is a spe- 
cifie poison of much virulence, and several 
deaths from it have occurred abroad. The 
following case, the first of which I have 
heard in this country, occurred in the 
practice of Dr, H. M. Dean, a prominent 
physician of Muscatine, lowa: 

Dr. Dean says: “On April 21st, 1879, at 
6:30 P.M., I was called to see R. B. Allen, 
a manufacturer of soap at this place. His 
wife stated that he had in her presence 
tasted, two or three times, some of the li- 
qnid used im scenting almond soaps. It 
seems a number of the employes have oc- 
casionally tasted it without any ill results 
following; they even thought it would 
allay thirst. After tasting the oil, Mr. 
Allen remained at the factory for some 
time, attending to minor matters, and then 
walked to his home, about one-eighth of a 
mile distant. While washing his face, his 
wife called attention to a black appearance 
of one ear, and he replied that he might 
have hurt it, but soon afterwards she no- 
ticed that the other ear was black also. 
He declined to have a physician called, 
said he felt quite well, and played with 
one of the children. Mrs. Allen, however, 
noticing that he was getting stupid, had 
me sent for, and I arrived as before men- 
tioned about 6:30 o’clock. He was then 
as completely comatose as I have ever seen 
any one under anesthesia. His face, ears, 
and extremities were black and quite cold, 
and covered with large drops of cold sweat. 
His breath hada strong odor of bitter al- 
monds. He would take a couple of re- 
spirations and then wait for a long time, 
until | would almost suppose him dead, 
then he would take two more, and so the 
intermission continued. His pulse kept 
pretty good. I did not expect him to live 
half an hour. Not having time to use 
emetics or get a stomach-pump, I gave 
him fl. ex. digitalis gtt. j. to f.3j. (4 cen- 
timetres) of water, and repeated the dose 
every hour to keep up the heart’s action. 
ITalso gave him every two or three min- 
utes a teaspoonful of a mixture of alcohol 
f. 3 ij, (8 centimetres), and hot water, f. 3 iij. 
(12 centimetres). I could make him 
swallow by putting the spoon well back in 


his mouth and depressing the tongue. His 
bowels were moved involuntarily. The 


eyes were clear and bright, perfectly in- 
sensible to the touch, pupils about 3°; of an 
inch in diameter and unaffected by light. 
The first favorable symptom was noticed 
about 8 P.M., when he would breathe 
three times before resting. At 10.30 P.M. 
when I left, he was breathing ten times 
before resting, and the period of resting 
was shortened fully one-half. In the 
morning when I called he could be roused 
up, but only for a short time; about 6 
P.M. he could be roused without much 
effort, so as to know me and others with 
whom he was acquainted. His pulse kept 
at 70 per minute and strong all the time. 
On the 23d of April quite a large patch of 


connect the indisposition with the tobacco. | urticaria was noticed on the scalp, and on 
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the next day several were noticed on thi 
body both on the trunk and extremities 
He gradually recovered and in about ; 
week was able to attend to his duties. He 
never complained of anything when firs’ 
affected, nor did he ask for anything, bu 
began yawning and stretching and ther 
lay down.” | 

Several points of interest are to be founc 
in this case, and not the least valuable ar 
the therapeutical suggestions it presents 
The poison appears to act powerfully upor 
the respiratory and yvaso-motor centres 
while the cardiac centres are unaffected. 
Cases of poisoning by this substance may 
be expected to occur with increasing fre, 
quency, and in this regard the treatmen} 
adopted successfully by Dr. Dean acquire: 
importance.—Dr. Henry Leffmann, in thi 
Medical Bulletin. 

——___0-¢ e —__—_ 
Poisoning from an Overdose of Swee 
Spirit of Nitre. 


Mr. H. Crreps LAURENCE in the Lon 
don Lancet records a case. The patien 
had been taking an ounce of sweet spiri 
of nitre in water at intervals during almos 
every day for three weeks. He was 
drowsy, incoherent, delirious, when rousec 
answered questions, complained of head 
ache, and said he had found it diffi 
cult to walk straight of late. He coul¢ 
see clearly, irides dilated, acting feebly 
constipation, no vomiting, urine scanty! 
bladder empty. He recovered under dia 
phoretics and purgatives internally, poul 
tices and dry cupping over kidneys. 

—__—_0 e —_—_ 
Toxic Effects of Linseed Meal. 


Dr. J. G. Parsons, in the British Medtea’ 
Journal, describes several instances of pe 
culiar sensitiveness to linseed meal. A mai 
who applied it to his leg had his face nex 
day swollen and red, with inflamed eyes| 
The same man was similarly affected by 
carrying a parcel of linseed meal in hi 
basket for a neighbor. Inthe case of a lad 
who applied a linseed meal poultice to hey 
infant, the same symptoms occurred, ac 
companied with severe inflammation of th’ 
mucous membrane of the air passages. Dr| 
Parsons has met with four or five suel 
cases. He thinks this specific action o| 
linseed upon the mucous surfaces may pos 
sibly explain its use in affections of th 


mucous membranes. 
———__0- o—___—_- 


Probable Cause of Leprosy. 


A PROBABLE cause of leprosy, a diseas 
both the cause and remedy of which hay) 
hitherto eluded discovery, has been point 
ed out by Mr. Manson in a communicatio) 
to the Linneean Society. Microscopists hay, 
discovered in human blood and in th) 
blood of dogs, swarms of small thread-lik: 
worms—Tilaria sanguinis hominis. Tf the; 
could grow and breed in the body in whic 
they first appear, that body would soo 
die. ‘‘If the brood of embryo fi/aria, a 
any one time free in the blood of a do). 
moderately well charged with them, wer) 
to begin growing, before they had each al 
tained a hundredth part of the size of th 
mature filaria, their aggregate volum/ 
would occupy a bulk many times greate) 
than the dog itself. I have calculated,’ 
says Mr. Manson, author of the paper 1! 
question, ‘‘that in the blood of certail 
dogs and men there exist at any givel 
moment more than two millions of em 


numbers disintegrate and perish, or al 
voided with the secretions, having evel 
been found in the tears, the natural fune 
tion of the blood would be impossible 
Nature requires that for further develop 
ment the filaria as well as other parasite 
should enter some other body. Knows 
that mosquitoes suck human blood, Mr 
Manson made arrangements by which li 
captured a number of the insects whi 

had gorged themselves on the blood of ¢ 
filarious Chinaman who had been “pée! 
suaded” to sleep in a mosquito chamber 
On examining the insects by aid of th 
microscope, the subsequent developmen 
of the fvaria could be well made out; ! 
passes through three stages, in the last 0 
which ‘it becomes endowed with ma 
vellous power and activity. It rush) 
about the field (of the microscope), forems 
obstacles aside, moving indifferently ® 
either end, and appears quite at home. 
Referring to the papille which, appearin; 
at one. extremity of the creature, are Slt 
posed to be the boring apparatus, Mr. ¥ 
son says; ‘‘ This formidable-looking anim 
is undoubtedly the Filaria sanguinis hom 
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nis equipped for independent life, and 


ready to leave its nurse, the mosquito.” The 

aria ‘escaping into the water in which 
the mosquito died is, through the medium 
of this fluid, brought into contact with the 
tissues of man, and either piercing the in- 
teguments, or what is more probable, being 
swallowed, it works its way through the 
alimentary canal to its final resting-place. 
Arrived there its development is per- 
fected, fecundation is effected, and finally 
the embryo filariw we meet with in the 
blood are discharged in successive swarms 
and in countless numbers. In warm 
climates the presence of these microscopic 
worms is most to be feared; and it has 
been but too clearly made out, and that its 
presence is associated with painful and 
disgusting diseases, and ‘‘ not improbably 
with leprosy itself.” —Sctentific News. 


i ad 


History and Treatment of Yellow 
Fever. 


Dr. J. C. Le Harpy, of Savannah, in 
the Transactions of the Georgia Medical 
Association, thus describes the history, 
causes, nature, pathology, and treatment 
of yellow fever. His paper refers exclu- 
sively to the epidemic of 1876, in the city 
of Savannah. 


Since the epidemic of 1858, I have been 
impressed with the belief that our yellow 
fever is a disease of malarial origin, and I 
have consequently held its most judicious 
treatment to be the same as that pursued 
in high grades of remittent fever. In 1876, 
when this fell disease summoned our me- 
dical staff to their best and most untiring 
efforts, this was the treatment I adopted in 
the first cases that came under my care, 
ae finding it good, I adhered to it to the 
ast. 


Whenever the patient presented that pe- 
culiar congestion of the skin, with a slug- 
gish capillary circulation, his breathing 
quick, and complaining of pains in the 
head and back, a hot mustard bath was or- 
dered, he being covered with a blanket 
while in the bath, and the whole surface 
of the body well rubbed. The usual result 
of a single bath was a profuse perspiration, 
abatement of pains, diminution of breath- 
ing. He wasthen wrapped in the same 
blanket, laid in bed, and warmly covered 
in order to keep up the perspiration. If 
necessary, a second or third bath was ad- 
ministered in order to obtain the desired 
result—improvement in the circulation. 
The heat of the body was furthermore al- 
layed by frequently sponging the skin 
with warm water, to which alcohol in 
some shape was added for the purpose of 
increasing evaporation; the patient being 
for no purpose uncovered while in a mois- 
ture. 


In case the stomach was irritable, warm 
water, or mustard and water, was given. 
and, its contents being disgorged, a mus- 
tard plaster was applied over the epigas- 
trium. Just as soon as the medicine could 
be procured and the stomach could retain 
it, calomel, from eight to twelve grains, 
was given. If perspiration had been ob- 
tained, quinia, five to ten grains, and 
where restlessness was present without ir- 
ritability of the stomach, Dover’s powders, 
six to eight grains. This either in three 
doses, two hours apart, or together in a 
single dose. In this case the quinia alone 
was continued in broken doses of five 
grains, untilits effects on the nervous sys- 
tem and circulation were fully and unmis- 
takably obtained. Four hours after tak- 
ing the calomel a dose of castor oil, or 
where nausea was present, a Seidlitz pow- 
der was given. According to the necessi- 
ties of the case the quinia was continued 
during two, three, or four days (or longer) 
7.é., until the temperature had been reduced 
to its natural standard, and the return of 
fever no longer to be apprehended. On 
the second, third, or fourth day, when the 
stomach would become irritable, all nour- 
ishment was prohibited, and cracked ice, 
iced carbonated water, and iced cham- 
pagne, were frequently administered—a 
spoonful or less at a time. Where the 
Stomach was not irritable the only food 
allowed was beef extract (Valentine’s) ten 
to fifteen drops in a spoonful of water, or 
a dessert spoonful of home-made beef tea 
every two hours. When there was acid 
vomiting, accompanied by a burning pain 
in the epigastrium, neither nourishment 
nor any kind of medicine whatsoever was 
administered by the mouth, and a blister 
of considerable size was at once put over 
the pit of the stomach, 

Palliatives for nausea were often found 


in pellets of ice, small quantities of freshly 
drawn champagne onice, or Seltzer water 
with the addition of a little saturated solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda. For suste- 
nance, injections alone were relied on. 
These contained the yolk of one egg, one 
tablespoonful of home made beef tea, or 
one teaspoonful of Valentine’s beef ex- 
tract, and fifteen to twenty grains of sul- 
phate of quinia, all rubbed well together, 
in a little cooked starch, or white of egg, 
sufficient to fill a one ounce syringe, and 
were given about every four hours. When 
this irritability of the stomach subsided 
feeding by the mouth was resumed, but 
with great care, lest a relapse should be 
occasioned by hearty or imprudent eating. 

Relapses are not always indicative of 
imprudence, excess, or careless nursing. 
They yield generally to judicious treat- 
ment and careful nursing, and are, as a 
rule, less severe than the first attack. In 
some instances, where the disease appeared 
at first amenable to treatment, and a favor- 
able issue was expected, owing to some 
cause, bad nursing, improper nourishment, 
too free use of siimulants, or too much 
liquid of any sort, or something else, the 
fever would return with characteristic 
temperature; nausea, resulting in black 
vomit, would occur, and death might ensue 
on the sixth, seventh, or eighth day. 

Fatal resuits were sometimes deferred 
much longer, when a typhoid foam set in, 
and in some instances where all of these 
symptoms were developed, the patient re- 
covered. 

In about two per cent. of the cases 
treated by me no remedies, or efforts of 
any kind, appeared to make the least im- 
pression on the disease. All the functions 
ot life seemed to be paralyzed at the out- 
set, andsuch cases would pass through the 
different stages of the fever until released 
by death on the third, fourth, or fifth day. 

Yellow fever is very quick in its ravages 
upon the human system, and promptness 
in its treatment is necessary to success. 


o> —- 


The Symptoms of the Plague. 


THE symptoms are of two orders, local 
and general. In severe cases the general 
symptoms precede the local manifestations. 
The patient is suddenly seized with high 
fever, which, in some instances, is ushered 
in by a prolonged shivering fit; the pulse 
beats 130, or even more, and the tempera- 
ture of the body rises to above 42° C. 
(107.62 F.) In some cases, however, this 
febrile condition is hardly appreciable; 
while, on the other hand, alarming com- 
plications indicate the severity of the at- 
tack by perturbations connected with the 
nervous centres, such as convulsive tremor, 
drowsiness, coma, delirium; or with the 
circulating system, such as epistaxis, heema- 
temesis, hemoptysis, sanguineous diar- 
rhoea, menorrhagia; or with the assimila- 
tive organs, such as painful tumefaction 
of the liver, bilious vomiting, bilious diar- 
rhea, jaundice, etc. These phenomena 
appeared to be dependent on some periodic 
impulse, because at times the biliogastric 
manifestations prevailed ; at others, the 
hemorrhagic; and at others, the nervous. 
The nervous agitation which sometimes 
ushers in an attack of plague is a very re- 
markable symptom, and one that Dr. 
Cabiadis had never met with before. He 
describes it as a prolonged, regular shake, 
lasting from six hours to three days. While 
the patient is suffering from it he does not 
complain of cold, nor does the thermometer 
indicate a lower temperature. The pulse 
is small, short, and quick, and the tempe- 
rature of the body remains in nearly its 
normal state. This tremor is always fol- 
lowed by profound coma, during which 
the patient rapidly sinks. In some in- 
stances of plague Dr. Cabiadis has seen 
death supervene within a few hours of the 
attack, and before any of the character- 
istic indications of the disease, such as 
buboes and carbuncles, had shown them- 
selves. The cutaneous surface, in some 
cases, was so filled with petechiw that, 
when death supervened, the skin assumed 
a dark, livid hue, giving the corpse a 
blackened appearance, and so character- 
istic of the malady that it might even to 
this day be called the black death. In the 
usual course of plague, however, the local 
manifestations precede the general symp- 
toms. The patient first complains of pain 
in the groin, the armpit, or the neck, and 
on examining the part a swelling is found 
there, which rapidly increases and usually 
suppurates by the seventh or eighth day; 
at the same time carbuncles may show 
themselves, and in bad cases petechix. In 


these instances the fever runs high, and in 
accordance with the gravity of the case. 
When death supervenes, it mostly occurs 
on the fourth or fifth day of the illness. 
In slight attacks of plague the loeal 
manifestations are seldom accompanied 
with fever, and you often meet such pa- 
tients walking about the streets with two 
or three suppurating buboes on them. 
These cases are hardly ever fatal—British 
Med. Jour. 
oo 
Pituri. 


Dr. James P. Murray, of Australia, 
gives in the Lancet the following descrip- 
tion of this substance. 

First, with regard to name, ‘‘pituri’” ap- 
pears intended, but fails, to convey the na 
tive sound of the word. Howitt, the able 
leader of our party, who spoke the Coop- 
er’s Creek dialect fairly well, always spelt 
it ‘‘pitehery,” which conveys the true 
sound, the accent being placed upon the 


antepenult ‘‘pitch,” as in almost all tri- 
syllabic words of this language. ‘‘Pitch’- 


ery,” therefore, or the more modern form, 
‘pitchiri,” is correctif it be desirable to 
maintain the native pronunciation of such 
words. 

This substance was apparently unknown 
in 1862 (the year of Howitt’s expedition) to 
natives south of the drainage line of 
Cooper’s Creek, which trends $8. W. from 
its sources in the dividing ranges of Queens- 
land (lat. 23°, long. 145°, about) to its termi- 
nal expansion and desiccation in 8. Aus- 
tralia (lat. 30°, long. 187°, about). It is 
probable that its use formerly extended 
south of this boundary, and that it re- 
ceded before the white man’s tobacco, now 
the chief luxury and current coin amongst 
the blacks of the out settlements. We 
often questioned the Cooper’s Creek na- 
tives as to where they got their pitchiri, 
and they invariably pointed northward as 
the quarter it came from, using at the same 
time the words, ‘‘tooch tooch,” ‘‘far away, 
far away.” Howitt discovered that they 
had traded regularly for it with the na- 
tives beyond Sturt’s stony desert, and he 
found it convenient, on account of water, 
to follow their trading track in one of his 
exploration trips from our depot, or Coop- 
er’s Creek, to Willes’ Creek beyond the 
desert (from about lat. 27°50’, long. 141°5’, 
to lat. 25°48’, long. 189°30’). Referring to 
this journey, he says, in a dispatch from 
Angipena, §. Australia, dated September 2, 
1862: ‘“‘The track I followed across the 
desert is one made use of by the natives of 
Lake Hope, Cooper’s Creek, and Kyejeron, 
on their journeys to procure the pitchery, 
so much used by them as a narcotic, and 
on this account I conclude that it is the 
shortest route known to them.” It is, I 
think, quite certain that this plant does not 
grow on Cooper’s Creek, else the natives 
would possess it more abundantly, and 
would have pointed it out to us when so 
frequently questioned on the subject. Thus 
they made no secret of showing us their 
nardoo, papa, and bowa seeds, nor objected 
to inform us about their edible fruits, 
herbs, roots, and ground nuts, although 
one would naturally expect them to be 
jealously watchful of every ounce of food 
in so inhospitable a country. Pitchiri, in 
short, was so scarce amongst the Cooper’s 
Creek tribes that they parted with only 
small quantities in barter for wax matches, 
which was our golden currency. The men 
carried it in small skin bags, tied round 
their necks or under the axille, but I never 
noticed the women with any. They never 
travel without it on their long marches, 
using it constantly to deaden the cravings 
of hunger, and support them under excess- 
ive fatigue. King, the survivor of the 
Burke aud Willes expedition, who had 
lived seven months with these natives 
when rescued by Howitt, states that when 
his food became so scarce and bad as 
barely to support life, he sometimes ob- 
tained a chew of pitchiri, which soon 
caused him to forget his hunger and the 
miseries of his position. It also plays an 
important part in the social rites of these 
natives. At their ‘‘big talks” and feasts, 
the pitchiri ‘‘quid”—for I can find no more 
appropriate word for it—is ceremoniously 
passed from mouth to mouth, each mem- 
ber of the tribe having a chew, from the 
pin'aroo, or head man downwards. This 
singular wassail cup never fails to pro- 
mote mirth and good fellowship, or to 
loosen the tongues of the eloquent. I have 
not been able to ascertain if the excite- 
ment it produces can be pushed to actual 
intoxication, or whether natives suffer from 
its use. There is a curious mode of greet- 


ing on Cooper’s Creek. When friends 
meet, they salute with ‘‘yaow, gaow,” 
(‘‘peace, peace,”), and forthwith exchange 
pitchiri ‘‘ qguids,” which when well 
chewed are returned to their owner's ears! 
They extended this custom to us; but the 
fullest appreciation of their hospitality in 
offering their highly prized and indeed 
only stimulant could never overcome our 
repugnance to the nauseous morsels hot 
and steaming from their mouths. I may 
add, they always accepted our want of 
politeness good humoredly. The ‘‘quid” 
which I have spoken of, which is carried 
behind the ear, is composed of pure pitch- 
iri, green leaves, and wood ashes. The 
pure pitchiri I saw resembled unmanu- 
factured tobacco of a very coarse kind, 
dried and pulverized. It had the same 
brownish color, but the stalks and mid- 
ribs, which were strong, preponderate over 
the finer parts of the leaf. I could never 
obtain an unbroken leaf, nor even a good 
piece of one as a specimen. It had no 
particular smell, but a most pungent taste, 
which appeared to me like tobacco, and 
chewing it promoted a copious flow of sa- 
liva. The natives take a good pinch of 
pitchiri, and knead it with green leaves, I 
think to increase the size of the mastica- 
tory and moderate its power. We know 
that the Malays add sirih leaf (Piper betel) 
to their areca nut, and lime to increase its 
stimulant properties; but I could never 
discover the use of any condiment in this 
way by the Cooper's Creek blacks, all 
non-poisonous leaves appearing to be used 
indifferently. By the addition of wood ash 
to the masticatory, the alkaloid is slowly 
liberated, and thus the strength of the 
“bolus” gradually augmented, by keeping, 
as noticed in the Lancet’s annotation. Na- 
tives on using our tobacco, call it ‘*white- 
fellow pitchiri,” and conversely some 
whites who smoked pitchiri, pronounced 
ita good substitute for tobacco. From 
these confessedly rough and ready data I 
have always up till now regarded this 
substance as a variety of nicotiana. Its 
toxic action and that of tobacco, to judge 
by the experiments of Dr. Bancroft, are 
singularly alike; for the successive stages 
of mild cerebral excitement, loss of in- 
hibitory power, copious salivation and 
subsequent dryness of mouth, irregular 
muscular action, nausea, dilatation ot the 
pupil, languor, drowsiness, and paralysis 
of the respiratory functions of the me- 
dulla, appear in both. But the experi- 
ments of Drs. Ringer and Murrell with the 
alkaloid of pitchiri point to marked pliysio- 
logical differences between it and nicotia, 
more especially in the pupil indications. 
I must leave the discussion of these nice 
points to competent bands, as I aim no 
higher in this letterthan to give a trav- 
eller’s account of pitchiri. 
oe 


A New Disinfectant. 


Dr. Jonn Day, of Geelong, Australia, 
recommends for use in civil and military 
hospitals, and also for the purpose of de- 
stroying the poison germs of small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and other infectious diseases, 
a disinfectant composed of one part of rec- 
tified oil of turpentine and seven parts of 
benzine, with the addition of five drops of 
oil of verbena to each ounce. Its purify- 
ing and disinfecting properties are due to 
the power which is possessed by each of 
its ingredients, of absorbing atmospheric 
oxygen, and converting it into peroxide of 
hydrogen—a highly active oxidizing agent, 
and very similar in its nature to ozone. 
Articles of clothing, furniture, wall paper, 
carpeting, books, newspapers, letters, etc., 
may be perfectly saturated with it without 
receiving the slightest injury; and when it 
has been once freely applied to any rough 
or porous surface, its action will be per- 
sistent for an almost indefinite period. ‘lhis 
may, at any time, be readily shown by pour- 
ing afew drops of a solution of iodide of 
potassium over the material which has 
been disinfected, when the peroxide of hy- 
drogen which is being continually gener- 
ated within it will quickly liberate the 
iodine from its combination with the 
potassium, and give rise to dark brown 
stains.— British Medical Journal. 


ooo -—— 
Cement for Sealing Bottles, Etc. 


Mrx three parts of resin, one part of 
caustic soda, and five parts of water. This 
is then to be mixed with half its weight of 
plaster of Paris. The compound sets in 
three-quarters of an hour, adheres strong- 
ly, is not permeable like plaster alone, and 


is affected but slightly by warm water. 
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Special Advertisements, 


WANTED, 


A good assistant druggist; a young man that can | 
speak German; wages moderate; can give steady | 
Address | 


employment; must give good references. 
JOHN REESE, Newton, Kansas. 


SITUATION WANTED, | 
By a young man of four years’ experience in the 
retail drug and prescription business; should like 
Philadelphia; best of references furnished. Address 
W.R., Box 543, Calais, Maine. 


WANTED, 
By a young married man, situation to take charge 
country drug store; has had eight years’ experience; 
understands the manufacturing department; unex- 
C. H. S., Brady’s Bend, Pa. 


ceptional reference. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a single young man of long experience in retail 
and prescription stores; speaks English and German; 
has had charge of last employers store, to whom he 
can refer, Address CALOMEL, P. O Box 223, York, 
Pa. 


WANTED, 
A situation as Clerk in a Drug Store; 8 years’ ex- 
perience; age 26; eee eieers to take charge of store; 
good references. Address G. LEROY KNAPP, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


WANTED, 
By a graduate of P. C. P., fifteen years’ experience 
in retail business, a situation in some live town in 
Colorado; Denver preferred; or would buy an in- 
terest in a good paying store. Address 8. T , Drua- 
Gist CIRCULAR, 


SITUATION WANTED, 
In retail and prescription business, by young man, 
single, age 25. Licentiate, and eight years’ experi- 
ence. Is energetic and thoroughly conversant with 
the business; first-class permanent place desired; 
salary moderate; unexceptionable references. Ad- 
dress DRUGGIST, Box 45, Zanesville, Ohio. 


TAKE NOTICE. 

I shall be at liberty to take charge of any drug 
store in the United States, either on shares or with 
salary, after the middle of September next. Have 
been ten years in the business, four years for myself. 
I speak the Swede, German, and Norwegian langua- 
ges, and am a thorough business man, References 
from any Chicago or St. Paul wholesale houses, or 
from my present employer. Address CAPSICUM, 
care DRUGGIST CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 

A situation, either in a wholesale or retail store, 
by a licentiate of over six years’ experience, where he 
can have time off to attend lectures at the College of 
Pharmacy, New York, Philadelphia, or some neigh- 
boring city; can give the very best of references as to 
character, honesty, etc., from present employer and 
many others; age 23; single. Address DRUG CLERK, 
Box 856, Newburgh, New York. 


AN EXPERIENCED ALLOPATH, 
German physician, graduate of some German Uni- 
versity, can find a lucrative practice in Colfax 
County, Nebraska. For particulars address 
SCHUYLER DRUG STORE, Colfax County, Ne- 
braska. 


WANTED, 
A drug store in an enterprising Western city. For 
the right kind a liberal price will be paid. Address, 


with full particulars, M. & M., 834 Broadway, New 
York City. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
First-class Drug Store in city of over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; also Partner wanted who is experienced Drug- 
gist. Address W. HENRY, M. D., care of 
Druaeists CIRCULAR. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
A drug store doing a paying business, or would 
like a position (Oct. 1st) as head clerk in a drug 
store where I can attend to office patients. Have 
practised medicine 3 years and been proprietor of a 
drug store 2 years, Address LOCK-BOX C, Hudson, 


WANTED, 
Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
8. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


Soda Fountain — Frost King Apparatus — two 
Counter Slabs, double Generator, two 10-gal. Foun- 
tains, three 6-gal. Fountains; complete fixtures cost 
$1,568. Is in good order. Will take in cash less than 
one-third of cost. Address Box 1455, Meadville, Pa, 


FOR SALE—DRUG STORE, 
Finely located in a fashionable summer resort ; 
draws trade from three other towns ; no other drug 
store within6 miles. Good reasons given for selling. 
Price, $6,000 cash. Address, E. H., P. O. Box 4015, 
New York City. 


PHARMACY FOR SALE. 
About one hundred miles from New York. Stock, 
fixtures, and good will of an old and well established 
store; will sell building if wanted; ill health the 
reason for selling. Cash required $5,000. Address 
REQUIRED, care Drueeists CrrouLaR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
Established 15 years. No druggist within 10 miles, 
Cash receipts average $15 to $20 per day. Will sell 
entire stock and fixtures for $1,700, or by inventory. 
Gash required. Rare chance for a physician or 
druggist. Address LOCK-BOX C., Hudson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 

A corner drug store in a live town of 5,000; county 
seat; Interior of this State; three railroads; best 
located store in town; modern furniture; doing a 
good prescription business; no paints or oijs; soda 
and cigar trade first-class; stock and furniture about 
$3,300. In consequence of sickness of proprietor 
will be sold at a bargain. Those meaning business 
address PEPSIN, care Drauaaist CrecuLaRr, 


|FOR SALE, ONE HALF INTEREST, 


About $2,000, in a country drug store, in Wisconsin, 
a German physician and druggist would do well; 
terms easy. Apply to DR. 8. J- HUMPHREY, Du- 
rand, Wis. 


FOR SALE, 
A very good stocked drug store in Myrtle avenue, 
Brooklyn, doing a fair business; at very easy terms; 
good fora German. Address C. P. D., Druaeisr 
CIRCULAR. 
ET Ta GS es Pe me ee EE 
FOR SALE, 
A fullline of drugs and fancy goods at a reasonable 
figure. A good stand, and doing a good business. 
Good reasons for selling. Address P. O. Box 37, 
Augusta, Me, 


FOR SALE. 

Drug Store on prominent corner of Washington 
Street, Boston, doing a fine business. Reasons for 
selling, change of business. Address QUINIA, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 

Stock and fixtures of a drug store in St, Augustine, 
Fla., the great winter resort. Just the place for an 
invalid or one who wishes to combine pleasure with 
business. Doing a business of nearly $6,000. Reason 
for selling given on application. Price very low, 
and the best of terms, Address X & Co., Box 11. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A neat drug store, with modern fixtures, on best 
business street in a lively town in 8. W. Georgia. 
Cost about $1,200; will sell for Jess than half cost; 
possession any time; good reason for selling. Ad- 
dress, GEORGIA, care of DrRue@ists CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 
One of finest and best located little drug stores in 
Central New York, in a growing town of 6,000 peo- 
ple; smallinyestment, and doing from $20 to $40 per 
day, cash; no credit; cheap rent. For particulars 
address KENYON, POTTER & CO., Wholesale 
Druggists, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 

One half interest in a paying and long established 
drug business. A fine field for tke right man. 
Stand one of the best in the city; has been a drug 
store for twenty-five years. Invoices about $2,000. 
Sales, 1878, over $6,000, and can be largely increased. 


Address, BOX 934, La Porte, Ind. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 
further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 

Stock and fixtures of a Drug Store in Hopewell, 
Mercer County, New Jersey. The Philadelphia & 
New York New Line runs through Hopewell. The 
place four years ago had a population of 250, now 
has over 500, and growing rapidly; situated midway 
betweer New York and Philadelphia, it will no 
doubt make a large town. Unable to attend to the 
business is the reason for selling, and the stand will 
be sold ata bargain, Address, 8. A. & 8S. SEXTON, 
Hopewell, N. J. 


FOR SALE. 

A thoroughly established and paying drug busi- 
ness, ina live city of ten to twelve thousand in- 
habitants. Stock all new and clean; absolutely no 
unsalable goods; fixtures merely nominal (shelf- 
ware and show-cases). Invoices about $3,000. 
Sales 1878, $7,000, and increasing. Satisfactory 
reason given for selling. Address, BOX 934, La 
Porte, Ind. 


FOR SALE. 

Any one wishing to purchase a first-class prescrip- 
tion drug store, doing a strictly family medicine 
and prescription business of $16,000 per year, and 
putting up over 7,000 prescriptions per year, can 
hear of an excellent opporiunity by addressing 
L. C. K., care of DrRuGgerists CrrcuLar, New York. 
The store is the best situated in the largest city in 
the State of Kansas. The stock and fixtures will 
invoice about $7,000. Terms, cash; no others need 
apply. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Excellent opportunity for a permanent investment. 
For sale.—A half interest in a well-established 
Drug Store in a large western city, doing a cash 
trade of $18,000 to $20,000 a year, which can be 
largely increased. Fixtures, stock, and location 
thoroughly first class. Will invoice about $10,000. 

A long established store in Potsdam, N.Y. Sales 
$10,000; stock and fixtures, $5,000; rent, $400; 
splendid chance, 

Also for sale stores in New Haven, Binghamton, 
Worcester, Mass.; Staten Island, Rye, N. Y. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
Leni fe with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N.B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 


WILLIAM M. DICKSON’S 
Druggists’ and Publishers’ Agency, 


No. 619 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
City and Country Drug Stores, ete., 
For Sale and Wanted at all prices. 


Subscriptions and advertisements received for 
‘“DrRuGGISTs CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE,” 
“Chemist and Druggist,’’ ‘‘ American Journal of 
Pharmacy,”’ etc. 

8" Send Postal Card for Circular, 


| 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
William St., N. ¥., 
Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 
Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


Troe DRVGGSISTsS. 


The recent action of the Holman Liver Pad Co. 
in withdrawing from Druggists the right to sell the 
Holman Pad, has directe inquiry as to what other 
similar article is in the market to take its place. We 
offer Pads of Different Varieties, Liver and Stomach, 
Kidney, Chest and Lung, Abdominal and Foot Pads, 
—a much superior article to the Holman, in manu- 
facture and adaptability, comfort, efficacy and cheap- 
ness. To Druggists and drug travellers willing to 
introduce our Pads, we will offer liberal inducements. 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
No. 1026 Arc STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 


The only genuine and improved. A most delicious 
and wholesome beverage (Registered Pat. Office), 
makes 5 gallons, sells for 25 cents. The reputation 
of this most excellent preparation has spread over 
the entire country, and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand, Wholesale agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York; Thomsen & Muth, Baltimore; 
Reakirt, Hale & Co., Cincinnati; Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago; R. E. Sellers & Co,, Pittsburg; Braun & 
Bruck, Columbus, O.; Chas. Langley & Co., San 
Francisco; manufactured only by CHARLES E. 
HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., etc. 


Wines. BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IEMPvoRTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 


TYLERrmporters, 
oss 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
BEANS—YVanilla and Tonka. 
LEAVES—Buchnu, Senna, etc. 
GUMS—Mastic, Benzoin, and Guiac. 
SEEDS—Anise, Caraway, Celery, 

ander, etc, 
BUTTER COCOA, BURGUNDY PITCH; 
ESSENTIAL OILS—French, German, etc. 
Sole Agents for OIL PEPPERMINT, the “ Drug- 
gist Brand,” the finest flavored Oil in market. 


Mustard, Cori- 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 
Manufacturer of 
Pave ein sions 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATHINT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 
And 163 & 165 Mulberry St. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. B, 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


eT 


FOR SALE, 
FORMULAS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


ARTIFICIAL MINERAL WATERS. 


Guaranteed to exactly represent the natural waters, 
which can be made at !-5 to 1-3 the cost of waters 
prepared from the salts usually sold. For parti- 
culars, inquire of G. F. WESTBROOK, New 
Haven, Conn. 


DIABETIC FLOoOvUR 
(PREPARED BRAN), 
of Superior Quality, after the method of Dr. Camplin, 


Sold in one and five pound packages or by the barrel, 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. S. HAWLEY, M.D., 
29 TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY. 


Scholarships for sale at $100, granting the holder, 
male or female, to attendance on two full courses 
of Lectures, or until graduation. For particulars 
apply to E. D. BUCKMAN, M., D., 1030 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. 8. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


Wed © ra 9B b/s ae 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


F ALL GRADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per Ib. 


YERBA SANTA 


(Eriodictyon Glutinosum.) 


Parties wishing any quantity of the above herb 
will be supplied by the undersigned, at the rate of 50 
cents a lb., postage added; large lots at special rates. 


F. C. MINSHULL, 
DRUGGIST, 
McMillen, Maricopa County, Arizona. 


Notes and Queries. 


Noticr.—It is destrable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18¢h of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications’? suitable for Tae Drueaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Syrup of Protoxide of Iron.—J. MU. G. 
(Chandlersville, O.) complains that, on following 
formula No. 99 of Neilson’s Handbook, he obtained 
a preparation that has blackened by age. For that 
reason he dislikes to use it. The syrup was kept it 
blue glass bottles, and is slightly acid to test paper. 
We must Call the attention of our correspondent to 
the fact that, in April, 1878, on noticing the first 
edition of the handbook in guestion, we took ex- 
ception to the use of citric acid instead of nitric acid 
for dissolving the protoxide of iron. This substi- 
tution is objectionable, because ferrous nitrate has 
from the beginning been the salt generally adopted 
for the preparation misnamed ‘‘ Syrup of Protoxide 
of Iron.’’ Another disadvantage is that the ferrous 
citrate will, unless air be completely excluded, turn 


to a dark brown, owing to the formation of a ferroso- — 


ferric citrate, which is more stable than either the 
ferrous or the ferric salt. The protection of blue 
glass will not prevent the change, and the syrup 
cannot be brought back to its original color by any 
process that we are acquainted with. With nitrate 
of iron, on the contrary, the syrup, when darkened 
by age, can easily be bleached by exposure to sun- 
light. The following, taken from our back num- 
bers, with slight modifications, gives a satisfactory 
preparation: 

Crystallized sulphate of iron... 1,800 grains. 
Water of ammonia (sp. gr. 960). 3 fluid ounces, 


Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1°393)....... 1 ‘ ounce, 
Granulated sugar, sufficient. 

Oil of sassafras........... .-- 3 minims. 
AICODO!  ocig cain ce oe deeeta sare 3¢ drachm, 


Water, sufficient. 

Dissolve the sulphate of iron and two ounces of 
sugarin one pint of water; add the water of am- 
monia gradually, stirring with a glass rod; transfer 
this to a strainer and wash the precipitate with sweet- 
ened water—two ounces of sugar to the pint—until 
free from sulphate of ammonia. Place the magma in 
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a large mortar, add to it four ounces of sugar and two 
ounces of water, mix well, andto the mixture add 
gradually the nitric acid diluted with three ounces 
of water. Towards the last add the acid, drop by 
drop, until the color of the ferrous oxide just be- 
gins to change to a brown color. Having graduated 
a bottle to hold two pints, place twenty ounces of 
sugar in it, and filter the liquid upon this, adding 
water, if necessary, through the filter, to bring the 
measure of the whole to two pints. Dissolve the 
oil of sassafras in the alcohol and mix it with the 
| syrup. Finally, add to the syrup diluted nitric acid 
in quantity just sufficient to render the preparation 
slightly acid, dissolve the sugar by simple agitation 
without heat, and, if necessary, filter again through 
_ paper. 


C. T. (Barton, Md,).—Wydrogen Toy Bal- 
loons. Your method of preparing hydrogen gas 
is correct. The rapid collapse of your balloons, 
after they are inflated, is owing to the ease with 
which India rubber is permeated by the gas. To 
obviate the leakage, it is customary to coat the bal- 
loons, immediately after inflation, with a warm 
solution of gelatine. 


J. G. (Chandlersville, O.).—(1.) Mordants for 
Aniline Dyes. Animal fibres, silk and wool, 
for instance, have so strong an aflinity for coal-tar 
colors that, in most cases, they can be dyed without 
amordant. Vegetable fibres, on the other hand, re- 
quire a previous mordanting, which is effected in 
yarious ways. In the household, probably the most 
| convenient will be found to be albumen from the 
| white of eggs. It only requires beating with water, 
_ and straining, and affords very pure and brilliant 
| colors, Another simple mordant is the following: 
For twenty pounds of cotton goods dissolve one 
pound of good tallow soap in a sufliciency of water. 
| The solution being heated so as to be as warm as 
the hand can bear, the cotton is introduced into the 
bath, and worked in it for some time, then with- 
drawn, and, lastly, allowed to dry without wash- 
ing. When the coloring bath is ready the goods 
| are only slightly rinsed in cold water before they 
are dyed. To these general rules there is one 
notable exception—that of aniline black—which is 
applied alike to tissues of animal and vegetable 
| origin. The following solution is recommended by 
| Mr. C. Koechlin: 


| UT EE eee ce ae aS ee 10 to 15 galls, 

| Chlorate of potassa........<......26 4 pounds, 

MBVAINTNONIAC..; . 0:0 r.09)-i0 so ded sinansie Ce 

| Chloride of-copper..........:..2.++- diay SF 

| Aniline, | previously mixed, of 
Muriaticacid,) each............ .. ae ee! 


|The fabric, on being removed from the bath, is 
| dried at a low temperature for about twenty-four 
/hours and washed afterwards. As may be remark- 
‘ed, the aniline black is to be formed in-the bath 
itself, and not added to it ready made. It is a very 
fast color, unalterable by acids and alkalies, and 
even by chlorine to a certain point. The true shade 
/of aniline blacks and grays only appears after wash- 
jing. (2.) It is hardly possible to give you a formula 
| for a preparation when you only send its bare name, 
| and are not even quite sure of that. 


| 


G. A. S. (Charlton, N. ¥.).—To Dye Leather 
|Black, Only a practical dyer can tell by which 
/of the known processes a certain color has been 
produced, and itis not always that he can do go. 
Chemical examination generally indicates to a cer- 
, tain extent the nature of the dye, but fails to ex- 
plain the mode of its application. The specimen 
of black skin enclosed in your letter is so soft and 
| pliable, and at the same time of so deep and pure a 
| color, that we easily understand your desire to know 
the process by which it has been dyed, or to become 
| acquainted with some method that would afford a 
| similar result. We are sorry to be unable to satisfy 
either of your wishes. We can only say in a general 
manner that the usual way to blacken tanned leather 
is to apply to its surface a solution of sulphate of 
iron, and, when this has been absorbed, a decoction 
of logwood, all liquids being cold, or nearly so, 
| when brought into contact with the leather. The 
/ aniline black described in the Notes and Queries of 
the present number could perhaps be used with ad- 
vantage, but of its successful application we haye 
no practical experience. One important point in 
working skins and leather of all kinds is that the 
Solutions must always be cold or only lukewarm. 


#. H. (San Francisco, Cala.).—(1.) Eosine is a 
Substance obtained from phthalic acid and resorcine 
by a process which was described in Tor Druaaists 
Cimovnar in April, 1878. It can be procured from 
most wholesale druggists and dealers in the Eastern 
States. (@.) Chromic Acid. A process for 
making acid in small quantities is given in Wood 
and Bache. Another, proposed by M. E. Duyillier, 
is as follows: 


Chromate of baryta................ 10 drachms. 
hE er cit ae ip ee iit sop Sem te 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1:38............. 14 bd 


Form a thin paste with the chromate and water 
add the nitric acid, and, when the reaction is com- 
plete, 20 drachms of water. Allow the whole to 
boil about ten minutes, and, on cooling, most of the 
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nitrate of baryta settles rapidly. The supernatant { hour, strained through sieves, the fat is removed, 


liquid contains, when cold, four parts of nitrate of 
baryta to one hundred of soluble substances, This 
being decanted and evaporated to nearly the yolume 
of the nitric acid used, the greater part of the re- 
maining nitrate of baryta is precipitated, and, when 
the liquid cools, chromic acid is obtained, contain- 
ing one-half of one per cent. of the baryta salt. 
The excess of nitric acid may be expelled by evapo- 
rating nearly to dryness, adding water, and repeat- 
ing the operation several times, until white fumes 
are no longer formed when ammonia is set near the 
warm solution. In this way chromic acid, sufficiently 
pure for most uses, can be prepared in a few hours, 
The acid crystallizes in black warts, exactly similar 
to the plates obtained in a {vacuum by Bolley’s 
method. To make a perfectly pure acid it is neces- 
sary to precipitate the remainder of the baryta by 
adding a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid to the 
boiling solution. (3.) It is doubtful if India Ink 
can be made with advantage in small quantities. 
The following is said to give a very good product: 
Lampblack of the finest quality is ground to a paste 
with a weak solution of caustic potassa, then dif- 
fused through slightly alkaline water, and thorough- 
ly washed and dried. The dry powder is next levi- 
gated to a smooth, stiff paste, with a strong decoc- 
tion of Irish moss, a few drops of tincture of musk, 
and about half the quantity of tincture of amber- 
gris. Lastly, the mass is moulded into cakes, which 
may be, when dry, ornamented with various Chinese 
designs or characters. (4.) Wellow Ink can be 
made from soluble aniline yellow, or according to 
the subjoined receipt: 


GamDOgG, ic 5002 nese Bont han gene 1 ounce. 
HOt WabGr ss ces. cha sitnaieluteis, a talehisatasioe 5 ounces. 
CORON oc Asahi dacicjeGu att sd ceitiee ake 6 drachms. 


Dissolve the gamboge in the water, and, when the 
solution is cold, add the alcohol. 


A, A. (Halifax, N. S.\—We cannot supply the 
formalas desired. 


W. H. K. (Clayton, Ala.).—Sweet Spirit of 
Nitre, rendered rusty by contact with tinned iron, 
could be best purified by redistillation. But if this 
is not convenient the spirit may be shaken with cal- 
cined magnesia and filtered through paper. This 
will effectually remove all iron compounds, but it 
must be admitted that both processes are but make 
shifts, and will not restore the preparation to its 
former strength and purity. Sweet spirit of nitre 
should be kept in glass vessels, closely stoppered 
and nearly full. An additional precaution, and a 
good one, recommended by Dr. Squibb, is to leave 
in each bottle a crystal or two of bicarbonate of 
potassa. The salt is not soluble in the liquid, but 
saturates any incipient acidity, which, if not 
checked at once, soon causes the whole mags to be- 
come sour. 


D. D.(Norwatk, 0.).—When glycerine turns black 
on the addition of tannin, it may be considered a 
sure sign that it contains iron. The tests for the 
purity of glycerine are described in the Pharmaco- 
peia, in the Dispensatories, and in most treatises on 
pharmacy and chemistry. 


J. S. W. (Woodstock, Jll.).—Steel Mixture is 
one of the old names for the preparation which is 
now officinal under the title of Compound Mia- 
ture of Iron. 

Worcestershire Sauce.— f. Armstrong 
(Halifax, N. S.) favors us with the following re- 
ceipt, which he recommends as a good one, It 
is less complicated than the formula given in the 
June number of THE Druaa@ists CIRCULAR, and 
owing to this very simplicity may, although per- 
haps less grateful to the taste, be more acceptable 
to some of our readers: 


VARGO PRP owe. Sues seme tcc Ra cmeaaete 1 quart. 
Allspice, powdered................. 2 drachms. 
Cloves, Dee rae RCORE EE ated 1 drachm, 
Black pepper, powdered............ 1 oe 
Mustard, LaLa eS or ge CR 2 ounces, 
Ginger, ph, bahar hy Decent 1 drachm, 
Bell oraoneaacestecar Dae merucnratcn acs ie 2 ounces. 
Shallots........ Caeiclp me ee aiesletdics Meee yale 
BOGE eo ccpcceegctenacs t,o BES AE Gn ues 
PD SIIVAEIN C6 ven ain cana cicit fei & c'abis sie ca'5 Cee 
BORE Yer acters dieu letetely aaaraaiahdie sigs nines 1 pint. 
OUTTY DOWOGE <-cahcanencde< a ccure ose.06 1 ounce. 
CRY ONE or a rica ta aeons Inia anieiae c's 1 drachm. 
Mix all the ingredients together, simmer then 


for an hour, and strain, A little brandy coloring 
may be added to darken the sauce. 


F, (Nova Scotia).—(1.) Extraet of Meat is 
prepared in various places by processes substantial- 
ly similar, but differing in some particulars. At 
Fray-Bentos, on the Uruguay River, in a factory 
once conducted under the direction of Liebig, the 
extract is said to be prepared as follows: The fresh- 
ly slaughtered meat, after cooling for twenty-four 
hours, is torn to a pulp by means of iron rollers 


proyided with sharp projecting points. The pulp is 
stirred with an equal weight of water for about one 


and the liquid evaporated by steam in jacketed pans, 
a current of air being continuously blown over the 
surface. At a certain state of concentration the 
liquid is filtered, and the evaporation is continued 
until the extract acquires the requisite consistence, 
when it is transferred to well-closed jars, to be kept 
for use. This is the article known in commerce as 
Liebig’s Extract of Beef; it contains neither fat, 
gelatine, nor albumen. (2.) Reddish Color of 
Carbolie Acid, This develops on exposure to 
the air and light, and is a sign of the imperfect 
purification of the acid. It is attributed to the 
presence of tarry compounds, When the color is 
only slight, it is of no importance. 


J.W. (Chicago, lil.).—(1.) Shepherd’s Purse, 
Thlasni Bursa Pastoris, bas so entirely fallen into dis- 
use that a formula for a tincture of the plant can- 
not be found in the reference books now in use. It 
might, we presume, be made like the officinal 
tincture of lobelia—that is, by exhausting two 
ounces of the drug with one pint of diluted alcohol. 
(2.) We have never heard of the second preparation 
mentioned in your letter, and incline to think that 
the name is either incomplete or incorrectly written. 

P. (Jackson, Tenn.).—Popular Wedicines, 
The formulas of these remedies are always accept- 
able to the readers of THe Druaaists CIRCULAR, 
for the good reason that they eventually may be- 
come a source of pecuniary profit. Unfortunately, 
in most cases, if the medicine is one in good de- 
mand, the receipt is unreliable or incomplete and 
misleading, as any one can judge by examining 
with a little care the analyses of patent medicines 
which are published from time to time. On the 
other hand, if some true formula is given, it is 
nearly always worthless, and such is the receipt 
which has fallen into your hands, It would be of 
no possible use to any one to have it published. As 
to the probable chemical changes occurring in the 
preparation, we must decline te waste time on so 
uncouth a compound, 


M. A. X. (Montreal, Canada).—A good Liquid 
Red Coloring from cochineal carmine can be 
obtained with the receipt given in THE Druaeists 
CrrcULAR of May, 1878, page 93, but we cannot say 
how it compares with the ‘‘ liquid cochineal”’ of the 
manufacturer named in your letter. 


Cream of Camphor.— Wm. K. Mattern 
(Philadelphia) makes the following correction: ‘‘In 
the formula in the July number of THe Druc- 
eists CrrcuLaR for ‘Cream of Camphor,’ two 
ounces of spirit of turpentine are omitted, which is 
important. With this addition the mixture leaves 
nothing to be desired,” 

{[ReMARKs.—The formula published in the last 
number of THE CIRCULAR was copied from that 
communicated by the same writer in March, 1876, 
page 63. As printed there, it contains no spirit of 
turpentine, and differs, besides, from a former re- 
ceipt, by the substitution of half an ounce for 
one ounce of Castile soap. It is too late now 
to ascertain who is respons'ble for the omission 
of the turpentine, but as the formula of 18%6 had 
remained over three years without reclamation or 
correction, we took it for granted last month that it 
must be right. We acknowledge, however, that Mr. 
Mattern is too good an authority on this subject to 
have his remarks disregarded. Therefore we give 
below the formula in full, as amended according 
to his directions: 

White Castile sOap: coc cerca ariccs <s 

Boiling water, enough to dissolve it. 


4g ounce,} 


Carbonate of ammonia 4 drachms 
Camphoricu. «+ pccesseceee elcaiatcats stone 4 = 
TIRCLUTe Of OPIN. cccceces sica Hee osc 4 ie 
OIOR OTIPAN NM ae vn ccviasysisiieeaic on as 2 se 
OM of CUMPCNUN Ce ecincos cis <isccintess 2 ounces. 


Water, sufficient to complete 2 pints, 
The manipulation, we presume, should be the fol- 
lowing: Dissolve the Castile soap in four or five 
times its weight of water, added gradually. Then add 
to it the carbonate of ammonia, and the camphor 
dissolved in the essential oils. Mix well, and make 
an emulsion. Lastly, add the landanum and enough 
water to make two pints.] 


EF. O. (Breckinridge, Mo.).—We cannot send for- 
mulas by mail. The following has the sanction of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

Elixir of Citrate of Bismuth. 

Citrate of bismuth and ammonia... 256 grains. 


Warm distilled water....... ....... 4 ounces. 
Water of ammonia, sufticient. 
Simple elixir, sufficient to complete 1 pint. 


Dissolve the citrate in the warm water; add to it, 
drop by drop, enough ammonia to render the solu- 
tion neutral to test paper; then complete the mea- 
sure with simple elixir, and filter through paper. 

C. G. (Manchester, Md.).—(1.) Pearson’s Solu- 
tion of Arséniate of Soda: 


Crystallized arseniate of soda ... 1 grain. 
Distilled: water jscc<censscnecsncs 1 fluid ounce. 
Dissolve. Dose, twenty drops. (2.) Trisnitrate 


of Bismuth is one of the old names of the 


substance now generally known as Sudnitrate of 
Bismuth. (3.) The drug is unknown to us. A bare 
name without explanation of any kind is not, as a 
rule, sufficient to identify a preparation. 


L. J. (New Iberia, La.).—Every manufacturer of 
Soda Water Fountains claims that his own 
products are superior to all others, and it is not our 
intention to compare and decide between them. We 
incline to think that no particular fountain is per- 
fect, but that each different kind has its own special 
advantages. It is for the druggist to choose the sort 
which is best adapted to his means and require- 
ments. 


Z. P. (Chattanooga, Tenn.).—Several receipts for 
Sealing Wax were given in THe Drucaists 
CincuLark of November, 1878, page 190. 


H. B. (Dalias, Texas).—The prescription forward- 
ed must have been written by some of the “born 
doctors’? for which your State is celebrated. A 
druggist, we presume, would hesitate at first to dis- 
pense a prescription in which morphine is spelt 
moffeen, but, after all, since the dose is a reasonable 
one, there seems to be no reason for refusing to 
prepare the mixture, 


C. M. (Brantford, Canada).—The following will 
probably answer your purpose: 
Quillaya Tooth Wash. 


Star-anise seed.... ..........20.. - lounce. 
Quillaya: Dates, ccsceee. cee cet els 3 ounces. 
QlOveStics teen dean tees terse ce tee 2 drachms. 
CINUAMOM cue oe reer. erent are 2 <s 

Oil of peppermint................. 12 minims. 
Cudbearse ay ee eee 1 drachm. 
Diluted alegholsjtvius.. 2s eee oe 28 ounces, 


Exhaust by maceration or displacement, and 
filter, 

D. F. (Bloomington, Il.).—Am Incompatible 
Prescription. The mixture described in your 
letter cannot be made into a clear solution by any 
process that we are acquainted with. Sulphate of 
quinia forms insoluble compounds with three of 
the ingredients there ordered, namely, cyanoferride 
of potassium, salicylic acid, and bicarbonate of 
soda. The quinia must be dissolved and adminis- 
tered separately. There is, besides, some doubt as 
to the ultimate chemical changes which may occur 
in a solution containing prussiate of potassa and 
salicylate of soda. The question has not, so far as we 
know, been experimentally decided, but a change 
of chemical status is not improbable. 


P. 8S. (Pendleton, S. C.).—Decolorized Tine- 
ture of Iodine, as we have had more than once 
occasion to remark, has not the same therapeutical 
properties as the ordinary tincture. It lacks the 
caustic effects of free iodine, but presents perhaps 
to a higher degree the alterative properties of iodine 
compounds, 


M.W. (Tremont, Neb.).—We cannot answer queries 
by mail. The German Pharmacopeia gives the fol- 
lowing simplified formula for Elixir ad Lon- 
gam Vitam: 


AOSHI eR Sane . 9drachms. 
Gentian root............. 1 drachm, 
RR UDARU mem ccecs tc cet TT de 
Zedvary 78ers ay ap ig 
SaffronY! SB Beal * 
Larch’ agaric.......2+ s+. 1 < 


Diluted alcohol.......... 25 ounces (by weight). 
Exhaust by maceration or displacement. 


J.W. (Glen Elder, Kansas).—Vinegar Rouge. 
The receipt published in the last May number is, we 
believe, a good one. But as we have not tried it, it 
may be that some change in the manipulation, or 
the proportions of the ingredients, would be an im- 
provement. We would be pleased to know your 
experience with the practical working of the for- 
mula, 


F. 8S. K. (Harrisburg, Pa.).—Deodorizinge 
Alcohol Recovered from Fluid Ex- 
tracts. Alcohol reclaimed from the fluid extracts 
of drugs not possessing a strong smell, can usually 
be deodorized by means of permanganate of potassa, 
the liquor being subsequently redistilled at a very 
low heat. But we know of no process for freeing 
alcohol from the odor of such strongly-scented 
drugs as buchu, cubebs, pennyroyal, etc. The only 
way, we believe, is to reserve the alcohol for a sub- 
sequent treatment of the same substance, when the 
smell, instead of being a drawback, becomes a posi- 
tive advantage. 


W. B. P. (Natchitoches, La.).—We know of no 
Ice Machines made in this country that would 
be adapted to the uses of a drug store. A cheap 
Freezing Mixture is that of Boutigny; it con 
sists of three parts of sulphate of soda mixed with 
four of sulphuric acid, of 41° Baumé. The process 
for obtaining artificial ice by means of this mixture 
was described in Tar Druaaists CrrcuLar of Au- 
gust, 1877, page 138, 


———— 
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W.W. (Cleveland, 0.).—To Decolorize El\ixir | relating to the application of leeches, but sufficient 


of Calisaya, Itis difficult to understand what can 

be the object of decolorizing the elixir after it has 
been detannated. Yet we suppose it might be ef- 
fected by filtering it on boneblack, previously wash- 
ed with muriatic acid and water. 


A Reaction to be Explained.—W. D. 
(Mi. Sterling, Ky.) writes as follows: “I enclose 
two prescriptions, and would like you to give me 
some information concerning them. I dissolved the 
cinchonidia and quinia of each in the tincture of 
iron, and, on adding the water, they both gave 
dirty, milky looking mixtures. I did not know 
whether to attribute the change to the tincture or 
the water, and desire to have your opinion. Ishould 
think they ought to make a clear mixture.”’ 

We append a copy of the prescriptions: 


I. Sulphate of cinchonidia..... 1 drachm. 
Tincture of muriate of iron...... 2 drachms. 
Water eitresccemiccss est 4 ounces. 

If. Sulphate of quinia........ . 90 grains. 
Tincture of muriate of iron...... 6 drachms. 
NAS C2) Spe REE RP RE I My aR a Nal 8 ounces. 


answer that the milkiness observed is evidently due 
to the addition of water; the alkaloidal salts readily 
dissolve in the tincture owing to its alcoholic 
strength, but they precipitate when the menstruum 
is diluted. A small quantity of muriatic acid would 
readily redissolve the precipitate and give a clear 
mixture. It is also our impression that the tincture 
of iron used in the preparation must be less acid 
than that usually met with in drug stores, but that 
is not a fault; on the contrary, the more neutral the 
tincture the better it is for the patient. 


W. H. (Tyler, Texas).—Judging from the specimen 
received, the article which you call Tuapan, or 
Mexican Gum,is a variety of the Sweet Gum, or 
Copalm Balsam, produced by the Liqguidambar 
Styracifiua, an indigenous tree growing in different 
parts of the United States, from New England to 
Louisiana, and as far south as Mexico. A more 
complete history of the tree and its product can be 
found in Wood and Bache, the National Dis- 
pensatory, and in the American Dispensatory. 


J. O. (Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.). — Hypophos- 
phorous Acid, made from oxalic acid and hy- 
pophosphite of lime, always contains some oxalate 
of lime held in solution by the excess of acid. The 
formation of a precipitate, when chloride of barium’ 
is added to the solution, indicates a sulphate rather 
than an oxalate, since oxalate of baryta is tolerably 
soluble in acid menstrua. Yet, as there may be 
some doubt, we would propose the following manipu- 
lation: To a portion of the hypophosphorous acid 
add an excess of ammonia, and set aside for twenty- 
four hours. The sediment will consist of oxalate 
of lime, which may be separated and weighed after 
washing. To the clear liquid add enough muriatic 
acid to render it distinctly acid, and then add a 
solution of chloride of barium; any precipitate in 
these conditions will prove the presence of a gul- 
phate. The rationale of this process is that oxalate 
of lime is completely insoluble in ammoniated 
liquids, while sulphate of lime is not precipitated 
by ammonia free from carbonate, but remains in 
solution, and is found in the filtrate, where it may 
be identified. This is supposing that the sulphate, 
as is most likely if any be present, is in the shape 
of sulphate of lime. 

F. F. (Atchison, Kans.).—(.) Harle’s Solu- 
tion of Arsenic: 


AFRCTIOUS ACIG. oor... oe cept come ae 30 grains, 
Dry carbonate of soda.... ....... <0 00) was 
Cinnamon water, sufficient, or.. .... 2 ounces. 
DUIS UPLOUEWALEE Sct toni siecio.: sectors PegCy OAS 


Digest the acid and the carbonate in the water 
until solution is effected, then add cinnamon water 
in quantity sufficient to complete eight fluid ounces. 
The doses are the same as with Fowler’s solution. 
(2.) Nitrogenized Iron is the name given by 
some manufacturers to a syrup of albuminate of 
iron and soda introduced some fifteen years since 
by Mr. ANGELICO FaBri, The formula is to be found 
in the back numbers of THe Drua@aists CrrcULAR 
and in the latest edition of Wood and Bache. 


A. B. (Davenport, Jowa).—Mixture of 
Conium and Iron. A formula for the aboye, 
adopted by the Connecticut Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, is to be found in Tae Drueaists CrrcuLaR of 
March, 1879, page 69. 

W. R. (Canal Dover, O.).—China Blue or 
Royal Smalts of commerce is a pigment used for 
various purposes, but chiefly for painting pottery. 
It is made by grinding the crude oxide of cobalt, or 
zaffre, with an equal weight of potash and about 
eight times its weight of feldspar, submitting the 
mixture to fusion in a crucible, and, when cold, re- 
ducing the product to an impalpable powder. 


F. T. (New York).—To Apply Leeches. 
There is no treatise, so far as we know, especially 


information is to be found in pharmaceutical works. 
The most important points to be observed in order 
to insure success, are to have the parts thoroughly 
washed with warm water and to use good, healthy 
leeches. The skin of the patient should be com- 
pletely free from all kinds of smell that may pro- 
ceed from unhealthy perspiration, or the use of 
lotions and ointments, and the hands of the operator 
should be eqnally purified from all odor of drugs. 
Besides, when the leeches are to be applied at the 
residence of the patient, it is a good precaution to 
bring more of them than ordered, because leeches 
are apt to be capricious, and when one seems not to 
be disposed to bite at that time, it is quicker to re- 
place it by another that will, and reserve the indif- 
ferent one for another day. Various applications 
are recommended to induce the leeches to bite, 
such as milk, sugar and water, raw meat, etc., but 
they are generally unnecessary with the precautions 
above indicated. Simply take the leeches from the 
water, drop them quickly into a dry chip box, and 
invert it over the part where they are to be ap- 
plied. The contrast between the dry wood and the 
moist skin is enough to cause them to fasten rapidly 
and draw blood. After a few minutes. replace by 
fresh leeches all those that have not begun to bite, 
as was explained before. For application to the 
gums, the nose, etc., each leech is to be enclosed in 
a glass tube, open at both ends, such as is kept for 
the purpose in most pharmacies. After the lecches 
have dropped off it is customary to let the punctures 
bleed for some time, and the bleeding is pro 
moted by sponging with warm water. Should there 
be any difficulty in stopping the blood after a rea- 
sonable time, recourse may be had to the more ordi- 
nary hemostatics, such as common agaric, alum, 
powdered resin, or, better still, a mixture of equal 
paris charcoal and resin. Only in unusual cases it 
is necessary to employ the more powerful agents; 
among these lint, saturated with a solution of per- 
chloride of iron, rarely fails to arrest the hamor- 
rhage. 


A. @. (San Francisco, Cala.).—The following 
said to give a good perfume: 
Extract of Opoponax, 
HOSTPACE OLN CABBIC 515 ste cae ate 5/5 01 os 12 ounces. 


} 


i GUDELORS . 22. = ees 212 ceppat ke ae 
= jasmive........ cpa sieeetes, LU eS 
Tincture Of DERZOM: 05.06.50. 2c00 + aes 
a ORPIG Tas Wcmie Ge epee oie oe 4 ve 
Be nak 3... Eee ee ee raga 


Rose water .....-.... SEB dete ie 

Mix. Set aside for fifteen days, and filter. 

E C.D. (Ohio).—Dr. Jobn King, in the American 
Dispensatory, gives the following: 

Tincture of Golden Seal, 

Golden sea) rooteessuscacesccecene ence 3 ounces. 

Diluted alcohol, sufficient, or ........ 1 pint. 

Reduce the root to a moderately fine powder and 
exhaust it by maceration of displacement, so as to 
obtain one pint of tincture. Dose, from ten to sixty 
drops, two or three times a day, in water. 


J. M. M. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) A Dilemma in 
Dispensing. Our correspondent writes that, 
some time since, he received the following prescrip- 
tion, which we copy verbatim: 


Te. BOGS SUID MW ce ap cae nie naianat soca een ie 3 iss. 
CONTECE | ALGIN ae cnn oie c.s kg nic oa wns oa 3 ij. 
Acid: NYCTOCVADIGH GH | sons oa sen chi es Tl xviii. 
Mist. CAMDN : ocecie deroaacisic sak os s/0 ce. ee Bick ab 


Misce. Two teaspoonfuls twice a day. 

The prescriber could not be seen, so it could not 
be ascertained whether it was the sulphite or the 
sulphate of soda that was wanted. The prescrip- 
tion was for varicocele. J. M. M. desires our opin- 
ion on the subject. In our judgment, sulphite of 
soda appears to have been the salt meant by the 
prescriber, but it must be confessed that, if such be 
the case, he has remarkably failed to explain his 
intention, since in the absence of definite indication 
almost every druggist, we think, will take the ab- 
breviation ‘Sod sulph.’’ to mean sulphate of soda. 
We would like to hear what our correspondents 
think of the prescription, and how they would 
prepare it. (2.) A Corrective for Chaly- 
beate Pills. To counteract the constipating 
tendency of muriate of iron administered in pill 
form, we would recommend the addition of the dry, 
neutral citrate, or tartrate of soda, in the propor- 
tion of about three grains to each pill. We should 
prefer a saline aperient of this kind to a more ac- 
tive cathartic as more likely to agree with the stom- 
ach when the medicine is to be continued for some 
time. 


Compound Zine Ointment.—/. J. Plun- 
kett (Milford, Delaware) communicates the following 
formula, which he recommends as a very good one: 


IGG OL ZING eet eects nip ahaa drachms, 
Benzoic acid.......... et ony . 15 grains. 
Sulphate of morphia............ . 6 a 

OW OT OOO sameionn nu aaigc tt acs sing) Lo pt Ue 
SUV ENON tas daisies calacaccas ce sire 3 ounces, 
White wax.... ¥% ounce, 
Spermaceti.... peal 


This ointment is extensively prescribed in the 


| August, 1879, 


AR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


State of Delaware, and its formula may be of ser- 
vice to the readers of Tar Druaeists CrrcuLar. 


G. H. K. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).—lf by California 
Seed you mean the substance known as California 
Ferment, or Vinegar Plant, we answer that it is 
simply a variety of yeast, which, after drying, very 
much resembles pearl sago. Like ordinary yeast, it 
forms during fermentation, and is itself capable of 
inducing the same molecular change.in saccharine 
liquors, alcohol being first produced, and, after- 
wards, vinegar, For further particulars we would 
refer you to Tak Drueeists CrrcuLar of Novem- 
ber, 1877. If your query relates to something else 
we would request you to be a little more specific, 
and explain what is the kind of California Seed to 
which you have reference, 


Iron Stains on the Ankle.—A jocose cor- 
respondent from Missovri, in relation to a query 
published in the last number of Tur Drueatsts 
CIRCULAR, writes that he has known similar cases, 
only the patients had been on the chain-gang and 
worn iron anklets. 


B. F. D. (Rochester, Ind...—Ethylic and 
Methylic Alcohol, In this country methylic 
alcohol is but seldom found in ordinary alcohol, ex- 
cept as an accidental impurity, introduced by gross 
carelessness. In some countries of Europe a mix- 
ture of alcohol with ten per cent. of impure wood 
spirit, called methylated alcohol, is by law exempt 
from certain excise duties, and therefore used 
largely for many industrial purposes. But here, 
since the law makes no distinction of the kind, 
there is no object in mixing ordinary spirit with 
methylic alcohol. Even the best commercial wood 
alcohol has so unpleasant an odor that a small pro- 
portion of it is sufficient to render spirit unfit for 
scarcely anything else than the manufacture of 
varnishes. There are, it is true, chemical means to 
obtain pure methylic alcohol, but the preduct would 
then cost as much as ethylic alcohol, if not more. 
Your reasons for suspecting the presence of the im- 
purity named are that your alcohol decolorizes a 
solution of permanganate of potassa, and imme- 
diately assumes a brown color when heated with 
caustic potassa. But these tests are insufficient; 
the permanganate is decolorized by ordinary alco- 
hol as well as by the other, the decomposition being 
only slower. As tothe brown color developed by 
the addition of caustic potassa, the same is ob- 
served with alcohol that has been kept in barrels 
imperfectly coated with gelatine. One of the chemi- 
cal methods used for distinguishing the two alco- 
hols is the following: Mix the liquor with twice its 
bulk of concentrated sulphuric acid, and, on heat- 
ing, methylic alcohol will yield methylic ether, a 
gaseous body very soluble in water and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, while ethylic alcohol produces 
ethylen gas, which is almost insoluble in water and 
in sulphuric acid, but is readily absorbed by 
bromine. A simple and ready way to detect wood 
alcohol in ordinary spirit is to add to the liquid two 
or three times its bulk of hot water. The peculiar 
empyreumatic odor of the wood spirit then be- 
comes so apparent as to be immediately recog- 
nized. 


A Model Reader. —//. S. Lindley (Central 
City, Neb.) is not one of those self-styled Constant 
Readers who never see anything or forget every- 
thing. When he peruses Tae Druaa@ists CrrouLAR 
he does it to some purpose, and stores away the in- 
formation acquired for use at the proper time. He 
writes: ‘“‘Our old friend and Christian philanthro- 
pist, the Halish Sativa man, is still seeking to devour 
somebody. The other day Mr. 8. came to me with 
a prescription to be prepared, after trying another 
druggist, and being told that it could be filled by no 
one except those ‘fellows.’ As I am a reader of 
THE Druaaists CrrcuLar, the prescription had at 
the first glance a very familiar look to me. I ex- 
plained to him the nature of the swindle, and he 
gave me the enclosed circulars to send to you, think- 
ing that perhaps they might be of use to the police if 
there is anything to be done.”’ [The circulars are 
of the usual kind, familiar to most of our readers. 
The disinterested philanthropists appear to be but 
little afraid of the police. The only thing they fear 
is exposure in the public press. Many respectable 
newspapers innocently publish the advertisements 
which are the life of this vicious business, but they 
refuse to receive them as soon as they are made 
aware of the swindle that underlies a harmlegs- 
looking notice. Here is the vulnerable point of 
Halish, Corassa and Co.; Send the circulars to the 
publishers of the newspapers which contain the 
advertisement, and it will soon disappear from 
their columns. | 


A. 8. (Fort Wuyne, Ind.).—Oil of Cognac, 
Under that name various compounds are found in 
the market. One of them is an alcoholic solution 
of Amylic Ether, which is obtained by distilling 
together amyl-alcohol (fusel oil) and concentrated 
sulphuric acid, the product being purified by re- 
peated rectification. Another kind of oil of cognac 
is said to be a mixture of pelargonic ether, with 
butyric, valerianic, cenanthylic, and caprylic ethers. 
Another, again stated to be an alcoholic solution 


of cocinic ether, Such being the case, it is scarcely 
possible to give any test to determine the purity 
and quality of the article. The best, we should 
think,,is the one that most closely imitates the 
flavor of true cognac brandy, and of that any one 
can judge for himself. We cannot supply the other 
receipts mentioned in the same communication. 

W. J. B. (Hannibal, N. Y.).—We append a couple 
of receipts that have been recommended as pro- 
ducing liniments which resemble the kind usually | 
known as Pain=-Killers; 


I, Spirit of camphor.... 2 fluid ounces, 


Tincture of capsicum ...... 1 ‘** ounce. 
Gusigcum. saaesccs, ceutas 4 drachms. 
MYITsw cae sortie 2 
AlCOnO], ts cnc tenemameteee 3 fluid ounces, 

IL. Soap liniment ........ .... 12 fluid drachms, 
Tincture of capsicum....... 4% * 
Water of ammonia... ...... 4 “ << 
Alcohols. 6 280 bai Al. Sete! a uit “ 

R. C. W. (Vaiden, Miss...—To Lacquer 


Brass Scales. First clean the metal thorough. 
ly, and with a piece of chamois leather make it ag 
bright as possible. Brass that has not been already 
varnished only needs rubbing with a solution of 
oxalic acid and rotten stone, after which it is wash- 
ed in an abundance of water, and polished with fine 
chalk and leather. Old brass work which has been 
lacquered is to be cleaned with a hot solution of 
potash to remove the remaining varnish, and after. 
wards treated as above. Then place the work on q_ 
hot iron plate, or on a stove moderately heated, | 
and, when the brass has acquired a golden color, 
withdraw it from the heating surface, and imme. 
diately apply to it the lacquer with a soft brush, { 
being careful not to rub it on, but to stroke the 
brush gently, always in the same direction. If 
necessary, heat the work again, taking care not to 
blister the first coat, and apply a second, with the 
same precaution. A good simple lacquer can be 
made by dissolving from two to four ounces of clean | 
seed-lac in half a pint of strong alcohol. 


J &B. G. (Driftwood, 
Elixir of Cinchona: 

Elixir of calisaya, detannated........ 1 pint. 
Pyrophosphate of iron.............. 128 grains. | 


Pa.).—(1.) Ferrated 


hot water and mix it with the elixir. The formula 
of the Detannated Elixir of Calisaya was given in 
August, 1878, page 141. If more convenient, use in_ 
stead Elixir of Calisaya with alkaloids, noticed in 


Dissolve the pyrophosphate in a small quantity of 
December, 1878, page 204. 


(2.) Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonia, 
Valerianate of ammonia, crystals.... 256 grains. 
Simple red GUxir,.2 0 caer 1 pint. 

Dissolve the salt in two ounces of the elixir, add, 


) 


drop by drop, enough ammonia to render the mix- 
ture neutral to test-paper, mix with the remainder 
of the simple elixir, and filter. 


q 
0. B. (St. Louis, Mo.).—_Bromidine. Thereis, 
to our knowledge, no substance known under this 
name, at least to chemists. There is no telling, how- 
ever, how soon some enterprising manufacturer may | 
thus christen some cough mixture or bliood-purifier 
of his invention. We have seen dootine and but- | 
terine, why not bromidine ? As the termination ive | 
is often synonymous with the desinence ia—mor- 
phia or morphine, quinia or quinine, for example— 
we thought that your first communication referred 
to bromidia, and the query was answered accord- 
ingly. But now you are more explicit, and, by the 
way, it would often be a saving of time if our cor 
respondents would at once send full information — 
about the subjects of their queries instead of writ- 
ing a bare name, which most of the time has 
meaning by itself. To your second communica! on 
we reply that, by bromidine, D., the correspondent 
of the Buffalo newspaper quoted in your letter, eyi- 
dently means bromine. His spelling of the word, 
and his statement that bromine is a new remedy, 
betray his ignorance. There is, besides, we be- 
lieye, bad faith in D.’s letter, for the bromine story 
is an old one, and really occurred a year or two” 
since in Brooklyn, N. Y., where it is hoped the ner 
pharmacy law will eliminate from business such 
druggists as cannot tell bromine from the slaked 
lime in which it is packed asa precautionary mea-— 
sure. We quite agree with you in your estimate of 
D. and his blundering communication. = 


The Renewal of Prescriptions. 
To The Druggists Circular ; ‘ 

A correspondent in the July number complains of 
being ‘‘snubbed”’ by the Boston druggists because 
they do not send him a copy of prescriptions in 
their possession when he sends them the number of 
the prescription. In this particular instance the pre- 
scription belonged to a lady who had removed from 
Boston. This is only another phase of the question 
about the relationship between the druggist, patient, 
and physician, about the right, ownership, or pro- 
perty in a prescription. There is a question of 
right inthe above that is above all etiquette, that 
can be easily and properly disposed of on its merit 
—to refer J. D. M. to the lady’s physician. ra 


- Tic, of course. 


August, 1879.] 


And now a word about the much-vexed question 
in regard to renewing prescriptions, and which may 
also include their duplication, There is no earthly 
right on the part of a druggist to do this. True, it 
is often done, and the physicians often bitterly com- 
plain about it, as they certainly have a right to do. 
Supposing three patients come into my office at the 
same time, and all with the same complaint, or so 
nearly so that I shall treat all alike. To No. 11 
give a written prescription; to No. 21 give a verbal 
prescription to the draggist, and to No. 8T give the 
medicine. By-gnd by they a’? want their treatment 
renewed. Is there a sane man living in all the world 
that would claim that Nos. 2 and 3 could get their 
prescriptions renewed without my consent? Now, 
on what better footing does No.1 stand that he 
ean get his prescription renewed daily, if he 
likes, and peddle it to the four corners of the earth 
by himself, or by the ‘etiquette’? of druggists, 
furnishing to any one who applies or sends the num- 
ber? The prescription belongs to the physician and 
noone else. He examines a patient and prescribes 
for his present condition, and, if he furnishes the 
medicine, always charges for it, unless the cost of it 
be trifling. The patient should be under the con- 
trol of the physician until discharged, and not un- 
der the possessor of the prescription. This in jus- 
tice to the physician and for the safety of the patient. 
~ Prescription blanks ought always to haye the 
word ‘renewal’ printed upon them, to be erased 
or not, to show the intention of the prescriber; and 
druggists who will not recognize this right of the 
physician should lose their patronage. M. D. 

Ashtabula, O. 

{RemarKs.—The claim that the physician owns 
his prescriptions is not now presented for the first 
time. Some medical societies have gone so far as to 
pass resolutions forbidding the renewal of preserip- 
tions by druggists—in the interest of the good pub- 
Some physicians also have a notice 
to that effect on their prescription blanks. But the 


| public, who pay both the druggist and the doctor, 


will not be dictated to. They insist that their pre- 
scriptions shall be renewed when they like, and, 
except in cases of danger, their wishes will be at- 
tended to,no matter what some medical societies 
may “resolve.” The average paying patient con- 
siders himself entitled to be treated like the class 
No. 1 of our correspondent, and not like the inmate 
of a hospital. He expects to be supplied with a 
written prescription which he can have prepared 
where and when he pleases. A physician who would 
make it a practice of giving verbal directions to the 
druggist, or of supplying the medicine himself, 
would run the risk of displeasing such patients as 
are worth having, and in these days, when the sup- 
ply of medical graduates unfortunately exceeds the 
demand, would be under a serious disadvantage in 
securing a satisfactory medical clientée.] 


Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
mule are not likely to be obtained: F. G. M. (St. 
Louis, Mo.)., ‘* Clerk” (Denver, Col.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

J. W. F. (Oconto, Wis.) desires a formula for 
** Aqua Nicotinia.”® 

C. P. (California) wishes a receipt for Extract 
of Stephanotis for the handkerchief. 

F. B. (Hamilton, 0.) would like to know a simple 
process for making the ordinary Rubber Stop- 
pers. He needs them of a peculiar shape, and 
wishes to manufacture them himself, if possible. 

M. J. (Pittsburg, Pa.).—“* What is Manzanita, 
an herb which grows in California? The leaves are 
very astringent, and are chewed fresh for diarrhea. 
1 spell the name from sound. The question was 
asked of me by an old Californian, and I can find 
nothing of it in the books.” 


New York College of Pharmacy. 


Tue fiftieth annual course commences 
on the 22d of September, with classes 
which to all appearance promise to be as 
a as any previous ones, if not larger. 

he vacation has been made use of to 
thoroughly overhaul the museum and 
other collections, nearly all specimens 
haying been renewed. The library, al- 
though not extensive (only 1,200 volumes), 
contains a full complement of books of 
reference and pharmaceutical, chemical, 
and botanical books of standard value. 

A new feature is the creation of two free 
scholarships for the senior course in each 
session, ‘These are intended to encourage 
meritorious persons who may be unable to 
bear the necessary expenses. Admission 
will be given through competitive ex- 
amination in general and professional sub- 


jects. 

The faculty consists of Professors 
Chandler, Day, Bedford, Froebel, and 
Wood, all men of acknowledged ability 
as teachers, ze 

Students are reminded that the choice of 


seats depends on the order in which lecture 
tickets are taken, 
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Rhode Island State Board of Pharmacy. 


Tne Governor has appointed the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen to constitute the 
State Board of Pharmacy forthe ensuing 
term of three years: Albert L. Calder, 
Wm. B, Blanding, and Norman N. Ma- 
son, of Providence; James H. Taylor, of 
Newport; Wm. E. Clarke, of Providence; 
Walter E. Colwell, of Pawtucket; and 
Albert B, Collins, of Westerley. 

——ee- _- 
Ohio Pharmaceutical Association. 


A MEETING of druggists throughout the 
State is to be held at Columbus this fall 
for the purpose of forming a State Phar- 
maceutical Association. L. C. Hopp, 


Ph.G., of Cleveland, is the originator of 


the movement. His letters in regard to 
acall have received hearty response on 
every hand. 


ove 


School of Pharmacy connected with the 
University of Michigan. 


THE annual commencement of this in- 
stitution took place June 26th, 1879. The 
exercises were held in University Hall, at 
10 A.M., the address being delivered by 
President Angell. Then Prof. A. B. 
Prescott, Dean, delivered diplomas to the 
following named graduates, who received 
the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist : 

I. A. Armstrong, Clifton, N. Y.; J. N. 
Ayres, Kalamazoo, Mich.; R. F. Bowen, 
McGregor, lowa; W. G. Campbell, Utica, 
Ohio; W. D. Church, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
W. W. Cole, Morenci, Mich.; C. W. Coons, 
Canton, Ohio; B. F. Dawson, Rochester, 
Ind.; J. M. Eaton, Fairview, Pa.; W. E. 
¥inley, Hastings, Mich.; C. T. Gage, Grand 
Blane, Mich.; E. P. Hawley, Cleveland, 
Ohio; P. 8. Houghton, Detroit, Mich. ; 
P. C. Jensen, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. P. 
Kelley, Golden, Col.; R. F. Mull, Phillips- 
burg, Pa.; L. P. Orth, Ionia, Mich.; D. E. 
Osborne, Chardon, Ohio; A. 8S. Parker, 
Richland, Mich.; A. H. Vandivert, 
Bethany, Mo.; A. L. Walker, Wolcott, 
N. Y.; A. C. Wehrli, Ph. G., Chicago, 
Ill.; F. L. Wilson, Pontiac, Mich.; L. N. 
Wood, Ann Arbor, Mich. Total, 24. 

The School of Pharmacy is in a flourish- 
ing condition, and is doing fine work. The 
junior class for the session just closed 
numbered forty-three. 

The following requirements for entrance 
into this department were first published 
in the calendar of the present year: “‘On 
and after September, 1880, applicants, who 
are not graduates of high schools, or 
equivalent institutions, will be required to 
pass examinations in the following 
branches: 1. In correct writing of Eng- 
lish. 2. In arithmetic and algebra through 
simple equations. 3. Latin, amounting to 
one year’s study. 4. Or, instead of 8, 
German to the extent of a year’s study.” 

Some effort was made by the alumni of 
the department this afternoon toward or- 
ganizing an Alumni Association. To this 
end a committee of one from each of the 
classes of °76, ’77, 78, and 79 were appoint- 
ed to draught by-laws and a constitution, 
and report, the meeting to be held next 
year, when it is hoped a permanent organ- 


ization will be formed. 1h): 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jane, 1879. 
TT Ty Te ee 
The Enforcement of the Brooklyn Drug 
Law. 


To The Druggisis Circular ¢ 

I take the opportunity of communicating 
with my professional brethren through 
Tue CrrcuLaR in regard to a subject 
which requires the attention of every drug- 
gist in the County of Kings. The Phar- 
maceutical Society of this city had an act 
passed compelling all apothecaries to be- 
come legally registered. The law in ques- 
tion is an excellent thing, providing its 
provisions are strictly enforced. 

Able and honorable men have been 
selected to constitute the authorized com- 
mission for the execution of the law, and 
no doubt but that they will perform their 
official functions justly and impartially. 
In order to assist them, and facilitate their 
labors, it is necessary that we should aid and 
advise them on all points we may know or 
discover, that would conflict with, or be 
in violation of, the law. As we, the phar- 
maceutists, shall be held in strict con- 
formity with the law, it will be unjust 
towards our profession to permit grocery- 
men and other tradesmen to sell or retail 
over their counters drugs which perhaps 
have been prepared or compounded for 
them by ignorant persons. This business 
is extensively practised by a large number 
of grocery-men and other tradesmen in 
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this city and county. I do therefore hope 
that the Board of Pharmacy will not over- 
look these important points, and that my 
professional brethren will not permit their 
rights to be infringed upon by nearly every 
dealer in ordinary merchandise. ; 

L. J. W. LEE. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥., July 11th, 1879. 
ooo 
Philadelphia Correspondence, 


Tue Trade Association of Philadelphia 
Diuggists is regularly organized. The 
president, C. H. Needles, is noted for hon- 
esty of purpose and devotion to the trade 
interests, as well as Secretary Wiegand 
and the other officers. The real working 
element isthe Executive Committee, which 
with the officers and ex-officio members is 
32 in number, and represents all sections 
of the city. At a meeting on the 3d of 
July, this committee felt that the profes- 
sion was aggrieved by some remarks re- 
ported as emanating from Mr. Farr of 
Powers & Weightman, which appeared in 
the Philadelphia papers of July 2d, in an 
article on ‘‘ Quinine, and its exemption 
from duty.” 

The following is the report: 


A CARD FROM A REPRESENTATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


To the Editor of the Times: 

The undersigned, a committee of the 
Trade Association of Philadelphia Drug- 
gists, appointed at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of that body held on the 
3d instant, beg leave to present the fol- 
lowing reply to a published report of an 
interview on the subject of ‘‘Quinine” be- 
tween your representatives and one of the 
firm of Powers & Weightman. We assert, 
after freely conferring with members of 
the trade, that the statements in regard to 
the retail druggists’ tariff of charges for 
quinine are positively untrue, and well cal- 
culated to create an erroneous impression 
upon the public mind. We unhesitatingly 
assert, and we are fully prepared to sustain 
the assertion with ample proof, that it is 
not usual or customary among the retail 
druggists of this city to charge more than 
one and a half, and certainly not over two 
cents per grain, for quinine at this present 
time. As the wholesale rates of quinine 
are now three dollars and a half per ounce, 
avoirdupois, each ounce containing 48714 
grains, the wholesale price per grain will 
readily be seen to be about three-quarters 
of a cent, and the profit arising from the 
sale of it at one and a half to two cents 
will certainly leave a margin very far be- 
low the three or four hundred per cent. 
as asserted. 
lower our prices, even though the whole- 
sale prices were reduced, is also false, for 
our prices are not optional with us, but in- 
fluenced by a lively and keen competition, 
In regard to the charge of substituting cin- 
chonidia, the cheaper alkaloid, for quinia, 
if Mr. Farr, or any one else, has personal 
knowledge of any parties who practise this 
fraud, it is clearly his duty to expose them, 
We have no such knowledge, and are de- 
termined to defend the profession against 
what we believe to be a false accusation. 


L. Wourr, 
Chairman of Com. 
W. B. THompson. 
Ep. GAILLARD. 
P. J. S. CARBERRY, M.D. 


The particular article to which exception 
was taken is as follows : 


‘“ WHAT MR. FARR SAID. 


‘““Mr, Farr, of the, firm of Powers & 
Weightman, says that bis firm will proba- 
bly not continue to manufacture. This is 
the judgment of Mr. Weightman, and may 
be quoted as expressing the attitude of 
manufacturers generally. Mr. Farr thinks 
that the removal of the duty will not in 
the least affect the cost of quinine to the 
consumer. The price held by retail drug- 
gists for the article is 3 cents,per grain, or 
$14.40 per ounce, making no allowance for 
waste and deficient weight. In reality, the 
retail dealer gets about $13 per ounce, at 3 
cents a grain, of which $9.50 is profit when 
he sells quinia, and $11.85 when he palms 
off cinchonidia for the more expensive arti- 
cle. That the retail price will be altered 
materially by a reduction from $3.25 to 
$2.75 per ounce is not believed by manu- 
facturers, and they discredit the idea that 
the consumer will gain anything from a 
piece of legislation that proves highly in- 
jurious to the manufacturer. The only 
practical result, Mr. Farr thinks, will be 
the flooding of the market with the infe- 


rior products of foreign manufacturers, 
without benefiting the consumer in the 
least. The retail druggist needs no such 
legislation, since he sells every ounce of 
quinine he dispenses for four times what it 
costs him.” 


5 ad 
Quinine on the Free List. 


On July last, the Congress Committee on 
Finance was discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill to exempt salts and 
sulphate of quinine from the payment of 
customs duties, and the bill was taken up and 
passed. Mr. Morrill made an effort to amend 
the bill by adding calisaya and other barks 
which enter into the manufacture of qui- 
nine, but his proposition was almost wnani- 
mously rejected, for the reason that the 
friends of the measure were not willing to 
risk the delay which would attend the pro- 
gress of the bill should any amendments be 
added. It was passed without a division, 
and apparently without objection, as no re- 
sponse was heard in the negative. It is 
probable that the passage of this bill will 
result in the introduction of a measure at 
the next session to relieve American manu- 
facturers from paying duty on barks im- 
ported by them. Barks received from 
South America are now admitted free of 
duty, but upon those imported from coun- 
tries east of the Cape of Good Hope, there 
is imposed a discriminating duty of 10 per 
cent. 

While the news of the passage of the bill 
was received with some consternation by 
manufacturing chemists, the result appears 
to be regarded as a foregone conclusion, 
and no concerted action has been or will 
be taken to defeat the measure. 

The general determination of manufac- 
turing chemists is said to be to stop the 
manufacture of quinine as a Jeading arti- 
cle. But, on reflection, they may eventu- 
ally alter their resolution. 

The foremost manufacturers think that 
the removal of the duty will not in the 
least affect the cost ’of quinine to the con- 
sumer, and that in the end quinine will be 
manufactured as an accessory product in 
working the poorer qualities of the bark 
for quinidia, cinchonidia, and other less 
valuable, but more readily extracted, alka- 
loids. 

The opinion of some is that the only re- 
sult of the present movement will be to 
give a speculative turn to the market. The 
manufacturers will of course withdraw the 
privilege of returning unsold packages of 
the salts, and refuse the customary advan- 
tage on contracts of a decline in price. 
For example, when a manufacturer con- 


{ tracts to deliver 1,000 ounces of quinine at 
The charge that we do not! ¢3 49 in the course of four months, in 


quantities and at times to suit the buyer, 
it has been arule to allow the latter the 
advantage of any temporary decline in 
price at the time of the delivery of any giv- 
en quantity. This privilege will no doubt 
be withdrawn, and the jobber and retailer 
will have to buy absolutely, taking all the 
incidental risks. It is not believed that 
the price will be reduced by this measure, 
for, as the supply is limited, a few foreign 
houses can readily control the American 
market, and create a corner in the antipe- 
riodic whenever they wish. The duty of 
40 cents remaining on the other alkaloids 
favors the proposal of American manufac- 
turers to devote more attention to them 
and leave the quinine demand to foreign 
competitors. 
—_——__—_-#«-——- —. 
Bight Minutes Under Water. 


A Boy seven years of age was seen to fall 
from a bulkhead into the Hudson River, 
June 2. After considerable delay a youth 
named Thomas Berry came to the rescue, 
and the spot where the boy sank was 
pointed out to him. By a plucky dive and 
a long swim under water he succeeded in 
recovering the boy, who had been in the 

vater eight minutes, and was apparently 
lifeless. A successful effort was made to 
resuscitate him, signs of returning con- 
sciousness appearing at the end of twenty 
minutes. The officers of the patrol of the 
water front pronounced this the most re- 
markable case of resuscitation after long 
submergence that had come within their 
knowledge; and it was put upon record as 
such. The happy issue should encourage 
hope and persistent effort in all similar 
cases.—Scientific American. 

a 


A WESTERN editor wishes no bodily harm 
to his subscribers, but he hopes that some 
of them in arrears will be seized with a 
remittent fever. 
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Liver Pads. 


A CORRESPONDENT addresses the follow- 
ing letter to the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Journal : 

Apparently starting from the well-known 
fact, that Jack Tars who attempt to smug- 
gle tobacco ashore by concealing it be- 
tween the inner garment and their cuticu- 
lar organization, are sometimes attacked 
with illness, a new medical theory has 
been propounded. By inverse ratiocina- 
tion it is assumed that medicines calculated 
to produce a beneficial effect on the inter- 
nal viscera, such as the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, will produce a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of injury, if taken 
as Joey Laddle took wine—by absorption 
through the pores. 

Large numbers of persons, including 
some of quite unimaginative temperament, 
have received the most astonishing and un- 
expected relief from this system of medi- 
cation. That all may have the opportu- 
nity of trying a discovery which, if adopt- 
ed, would redound to the benefit of man, 
the following formula and directions are 
given. At the same time it may be ob- 
served that ready-made medicines, like 
ready-made clothes, are sometimes neces- 
sary, although apt to misfit. There is, 
however, this benefit about the ingredients 
recommended for the pad—that if not 
found useful for the human subject, they 
will make a very good condition powder 
for horses or cattle. 

Two pieces of white twilled cotton 
should be cut into an oval shape about 7 
inches long, by 414 inches broad; sew 
these together lengthwise down the mid- 
dle, and make into a pad by binding round 
with half-inch cotton tape, leaving small 
openings to introduce the medicine. Two 
strings of half inch tape, one 7 inches and 
the other 39 inches long, should be sewed 
on one side of the pad to adjust it round 
the neck, and an eight inch string is fas- 
tened at one end, and a thirty-seven inch 
string at the other end, in order to fasten 
the pad round the body. These materials 
are worth about two cents, and the sewing 
about two cents more. 

The following ingredients are to be 
mixed and plaved in equal quantity in 
each lobe of the pad: 


Powdered resin....... 2 ounces. 
oe fenugreek..1 ounce. 
iM fennel... 2°17 ay 
. cinchona. .14 5 
Ollyjunipers ssn .5 minims, 
LWiAbGr cera Sgn otee Yy ounce. 


For these the ordinary charge will be 
about 25 cents. If used in infectious cases 
these pads may absorb the germs of dis- 
ease, and should, therefore, never be used 
a second time, or for different subjects. 

Suspend the pad exactly over the pit of 
the stomach, at the juncture of the ribs, 
next the skin, and continue its use for at 
least a month or six weeks. When the pad 
becomes hard it requires kneading between 
the thumb and fingers, 

Do not take any other internal medicine; 
if a sensation of thirst is experienced a 
glass of moderately cold water may be 
taken. 

The full effect of this treatment has not 
been determined, but enough is known to 
allow it to be strongly recommended in 
such complaints as the following: 

Bilious fever, Jiver complaint, fever and 
ague, dyspepsia, fermentation, lassitude, 
nervousness, rheumatism, dizziness, sick 
headache, kidney complaints, diarrhea, 
bilious colic, female weakness, heart dis- 
ease, jaundice, pains in the back, side, 
stomach, and muscles, gloomy forebodings, 
depression of spirits, lockjaw, and all 
cases where there is doubt of other medi. 
cines being without avail or injurious, 

—————e-o_____. 


Ground Honey, 


M. Prerre Arnovx, lately travelling in 
Abyssinia, discovered in small cavities in 
the soil a species of honey without wax, 
produced by an insect resembling a large 
gnat. Examined by M. Vielliers, this 
ground honey was found to have the fol- 
lowing composition: Water, 25°5; ferment- 
able sugar, 32; mannite, 3; dextrine, 27:9; 
ashes, 2°5; diverse matters, 9°1; total, 100. 
The undetermined matter contained a 
small proportion of some acid principle, 
the nature of which M. Vielliers had not 
been able to make out. The composition 
of this honey resembles that of the manna 
of Sinai and Kurdistan, formerly analyzed 
by M. Berthelot, that of the sugar found 
in the leaves of the plane tree by M. 
Boussingault, as well as that of ordinary 


honey. It is, however, distinguished from 
all those substances by the total absence of 
cane sugar. In Abyssinia this substance is 
collected by the natives, and used as a 
remedy for affections of the throat. 


———_0+ e —___--- 


Adulteration of Food. 


Ir there be any subject to which the 
public are always ready to listen, and about 
which they are never ready to take any ac- 
tion whatever, it is that of the adultera- 
tion of our daily food. Occasionally a 
local board of health directs attention to 
some one article of diet, usually milk, and 
attempts to punish the offenders; yet in 
most cases laws are wanting to punish, men 
are wanting to prosecute, and methods are 
wanting to detect these mean and danger- 
ous frauds. In England stringent laws 
have been enacted and public analysts ap- 
pointed in every shire, yet these men are 
themselves quarrelling over their methods, 
the laws work inconsistently, and in some 
cases cause unnecessary hardships; but, 
with all its imperfections, it seems better 
than none. 

In Germany the government, while ready 
and able to punish adulterations and fraud, 
does not, as in England, undertake the 
analyses itself, but the following figures, 
taken from the Third Annual Report of the 
“Leipsic Bureau for Analyzing Food,” will 
prove interesting as well as instructive. 
The analyses may be divided into eight 
classes :— 

I. Food in general, such as bread, 
flour, sugar, butter, milk, saus- 
ages, Vinegar, pickles, coffee, tea, 


CLC Retail ea ania aa. ctaecorsjaiiaie erepeseiae ate 101 
TE WANG seyers wra.s seen caitin beee eee 54 
ULE EB ei erect ote ceee tr oe 11 
1 thea BD yi ig Ai ase Dae) Reg, Oe 17 
VY. Well and spring water.......... 49 


VI. Fabrics, yarn, paper carpet dyes, 2 
VU. Agricultural and technical pro- 
ducts, minerals, etc............ 24 
VIII. Miscellaneous articles not in- 
cluded aDOV ele seo tet sel auntie 24 
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Ofall the substances analyzed there were 
three of the most important articles of food 
in which no real adulteration could be de- 
tected, viz., bread, flour, and beer. Recent- 
ly, indeed, much has been written about 
the adulteration of flour, but frequently 
what has been supposed to be due to adul- 
teration was something else. For example, 
if a kind of flour does not bake as usual, 
the baker, rendered suspicious by the lite- 
rature of adulteration that appears in many 
papers, at once suspects foreign adultera- 
tion; he has the flour analyzed, and lo! the 
flour is proved to be pure. Of course this 
does not say that the flour is good, for 
many other factors come into play; first, 
the soil and climate have such an influence 
on the growth of the grain that the flour 
made from it has a totally different quali- 
ty. Thus Russian rye has different pro- 
perties from German rye. Further, flour 
suffers injury if ground too moist, or 
if it is too strongly heated, or stored away 
damp and not aired. One sample analyzed 
had a considerable quantity of water and 
a less than normal quantity of gluten; this 
flour was lumpy. 

What was true of flour was true for 
bread and beer. The eleven samples of 
beer analyzed had from 4 to 6 per cent. of 
alcohol, 3°55 to 4°58 per cent. of extract, 
phe oe! to 0:0897 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid. 

Ten samples of buttér were analyzed, of 
which only two were pure. One sample 
was not butter at all; one contained a large 
quantity of water; another a large quanti- 
ty of caseine (curd or quark); and in five 
cases tallow had been added. 

Only four kinds of milk were tested, 
none of which had been watered or skim- 
med. 

Wine formed the principal subject of 
analysis, probably because the wine drink- 
ing public can better afford the expense of 
analysis. Of54 samples only 25 were pure. 
Excepting the Spanish and Hungarian 
wines, where totally other relations exist, 
the separate constituents varied within 
the following limits :— 


AICONOLE. eee 5°150 to 10°690 per cent. 
HXtractarswe. oes 0°837 to 3°106 per cent. 
AAI losrasece seers + 0'104 to 0-405 per cent, 


Free organic acids 0-338 to 0°694 per cent, 
Phosphoric acid.. trace 0°055 per cent, 

Water was likewise one of the chief sub- 
jects of analysis; the object was usually to 
determine if it was fit to drink. Most of it 
was well water, but partly spring or run- 
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ning water. Regard was had to the inor- 
ganic, organic, and nitrogenous constitu- 
ents. The,most varied results were ob- 
tained. 

A. Solids, Inorganic.—The best was from 
a spring in Voigtland, which contained in 
100,000 parts of water, 3°15 parts of inor- 
ganic solid matter. Next, a wellin Leib- 
nitz street, Leipsic, had 19°5 parts; third, 
a well in Vereins brewery held 357 parts; 
far worse, a well in Connewitz, 182°0 parts; 
and the worst, a well in Neuschénefeld, 
202°0 parts. 

B. Organic Matter.—The best water in 
this respect was an artesian well in Schles- 
wig, which contained only traces of organic 
matter; the worst was from a well in a vil- 
lage south of Leipsie, which contained 25:4 
parts of organic matter in 100,000 of water. 

C. Nitrie Acid.—Very few wells were en- 
tirely free from this compound, one of 
which was the well at the Vereins brew- 
ery in Leipsic. One in Rendnitz and an- 
other in Gautsch contained only traces of 
it; one in Plagwitz only 0°01 part in 100,000. 
All the others contained more, frequently 
considerable quantities; thus, the well in 
Connewitz, 27°5 in 100,000, and that in 
Neuschonefeld, 64:0. 

Of other constituents, besides the always 
present lime, iron was very frequently met 
with, and sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
found in one spring water from Friedland, 
in Bohemia. 

Fabrics, yarn, carpet, dyes, etc.—One sam- 
ple of carpet was found to contain arsenic, 
likewise a green tarlatan, A yellow pow- 
der, employed to color butter was one-half 
formed of extracted saffron. In regard to 
green tarlatan the observation was made 
that the now prevalent opinion that a truly 
beautiful green color always coutains ar- 
senic is not tenable any longer; there are 
some most beautiful greens which are free 
from the least trace of arsenic. 

Under the headof Miscellaneous Articles 
was wax which was found mixed with tal- 
low; and India rubber dolls and toys con- 
taining 49 to 55 per cent. of oxide of zine, 
besides being painted with bright colors, of 
which the blue and black were the only 
harmless ones, while the yellow, red, and 
green contained lead orcopper. E. J. H. 
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Sherry Wine. 


Span has been for all historical times 
one of the most important wine-producing 
countries of the globe. The mountains, 
which follow the course of its numerous 
rivers, offer the most favorable situations 
and fertile soils for the culture of the vine; 
its southern position ensures a sufficient 
amount of sunshine to fully mature the 
grapes and bring them every year to their 
highest state of perfection; while the prox- 
imity of the Atlantic Ocean on the one 
hand, and the Mediterranean on the other, 
brings the natural moisture necessary to 
the best development of the fruit. 

It is in the preparation of white, dry 
wines, such as sherries, that the Spanish 
excel all other nations, and the export 
trade in these products, which is carried 
on to most parts of the world, is, perhaps, 
the most notable source of wealth to the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. 

True sherry wines are the products of 
the district of Cadiz—the most important 
maritime town of Spain, situated on the 
bay which bears its name—in the province 
of Andalusia. Thirty miles by rail from 
Cadiz, on the road to Seville, the capital of 
the province, lies the town of Xeres de la 
Frontera, around which the principal vine- 
yards are situated. A horse-car—a novelty 
in Spain—takes the traveller from the sta- 
tion to the town, the population of which 
is about 40,000. 

Xeres, or Jerez, has the same connection 
with sherry wine that Bordeaux has with 
claret, or Rheims with champagne; in fact, 
a closer one, as it is not only the place 
where the wine is produced, but even the 
name is derived from the town; the Eng- 
lish having first changed Xeres, the 
Spanish name for the wine, into Sherris, 
and finally into Sherry. 

The vineyards lie between the rivers 
Guadalquivir and Guadalete, in a triangu- 
lar space measuring about twelve miles on 
aside. The actual number of acres de- 
voted to the culture of the vine in the dis- 
trict of Cadiz is about 25,000, while the 
annual production of wine is about 50,000 
butts of 106 imperial gallons each. The 


vineyards are principally on slopes and 
declivities, and those vineyards produc- 
ing the best wine contain a soil composed 
of the carbonates of lime and 
mixed with clay. 

The grapes, which are white, are left to 
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hang in the sun till they begin to shrivel, 


when they are gathered and carefully 
sorted for the better wines. The fruit, 
dusted over with plaster of Paris, is placed 
upon large wooden platforms, where it is 
trodden on by men; the juice which runs 
from the grapes is by some producers kept 
Separate, but by others it is mixed with 
that obtained by the use of the press after 
the treading. The juice is filled into butts, 
and these are transferred to the bodega, or 
store-house. Here, during the months of 
December, January, and February, the 
must ferments. After the first fermen- 
tation is over, the liquor is racked from 
the lees, and each butt of new wine re- 
ceives an addition of spirit, varying ae- 
cording to the wine from six to ten 
gallons. ‘The common sorts are clarified 
and mixed with further quantities of 
spirit, so as to be in a condition for 
export eighteen months after the vintage, 
but the better sorts remain in the cask 
for two or three years before their sale can 
be contemplated. 

When the wine is about to be exported, 
a smal] quantity of very fine old wine, or 
solera, is mixed with it, which increases 
the desired sherry flavor. | 

The ordinary wines contain a consider- 
able amount of albuminous matter, which | 
disposes them to spoil, and therefore, in 
the absence of a more desirable preserva- 
tive agent, a sufficient amount of brandy is 
added to stop all change; but it is impos- 
sible to say how much of the alcohol of | 
any particular sherry is natural, and how | 
much is artificial. The best natural sher- 
ries, however, never contain more than 
about 12 per cent. of absolute alcohol, | 
while inferior varieties contain as small an 
amount as 8 or 9 per cent., and frequently | 
even less. Sherry, as sold in our market, 
contains from 17 to 23 per cent. of alcohol, 
so that the addition of brandy, or “ forti- 
fying,” as it is called, is seen to be very 
considerable. 

All sherry wine is by nature of a pale 
color; the darker shades, or brown sherry, 
are produced by age, or the addition of 
vino de color, or boiled wine. 

Good sherry wine is very scarce; at the 
present time it is necessary to pay £60 per 
butt of 106 gallons, on the spot where the 
wine is produced; inferior grades can of 
course be obtained at much lower rates, 
the common ordinary wine of the country 
costing only 6d. per bottle. 

Sherry wines have one great advantage, 
which is, if they are of the best quality, 
that the older they get the better they are; 
but it is an error to keep low-priced wines 
in the expectation of their becoming good 
after a time—very generally the reverse is 
the case, and they turn out fit for nothing. 

The choicest variety of sherry, and of 
course the highest in price, is the famous 
Amontillado; but the supply is not equal | 
to the demand, nor can it be increased, as 
a soil similar to the little calcareous tract 
at Jerez, possessing like advantages of 
climate, is unknown, But in other places 
where the real vinous basis cannot be ob- 
tained, the chances of profit have lured 
many into the dishonest practice of adul- 
teration. Even Cadiz has earned an unen- 
viable notoriety, by dishonest shippers 
lending themselves to the frauds of London 
wine merchants, who, according to are 
cent wine circular, obtained the cheapest 
liquid trash they could find, to make a 
counterfeit, which they shipped to Cadiz, 
to be brought back again as a superior 
sherry wine. 


———0-e—____. 
Old Port Wine. 


Borties of port wine from 45 to 100 
years old have been analyzed by Berthelot — 
with the view of ascertaining the changes” 
which time effects in that liquid. He — 
found that in the 100-year old wine the 
cane-sugar had entirely disappeared, and 
that there was very little of it in the 
45-year old bottle. About a fourth of the 
acidity had been lost through etherification. 
The amount of cream of tartar was much 
under the normal solubility. There was 
little or no change in the alcohol ; the old 
wine contained the same proportion of it 
as new port. The gases contained in the 
wine corresponded to the normal satura- 
tion of it by the gases of the air. 


Eau de Portugal. 


Oil of bergamot....... 100 grains. 
* SeMON. 2... 5205. TORE 


Sst MEPOlisd yey we 
Alcohol of 66 p. ¢..... 
Alcohol 
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Colors for Candies.* 
BY 8S. P. SHARPLES. 


| Tr consulted in regard to the confection- 
lery to be used and the matter to be used in 
‘coloring it, my advice would be somewhat 
lsimilar to Pwrcl’s celebrated advice to 
/people about to get married—don’t use any. 
/But the public, and those who humor it, 
insist both on having their candy and hav- 
ling it colored, and the most that we can do 
‘is to prevent their poisoning themselves 
/any faster than is necessary. 
ure sugar, taken in moderate quantities, 
lis not only harmless but often beneficial, 
‘and is well known as a good heat pro- 
‘ducer, and is easily assimilated and stored 
‘up in the body for future needs in the form 
‘of fat. Used in excess it acts injuriously, 
/producing acidity of the stomach, and de- 
'stroying the teeth. 
' The bad effects of sugar eating in excess 
‘appear to follow even more quickly upon 
‘the use of candy, and many samples of 
‘candy have been found to exercise a dis- 
tinctly poisonous effect. 
| ‘These poisonous effects may be traced to 
‘the colors and essences employed in their 
manufacture, and the deleterious effects of 
‘these are quite frequently aided by theacid 
‘used to give the sugar a pleasant acid flavor. 
‘Take, for instance, the common old fash- 
ioned sour ball. This is composed of sugar, 
‘tartaric acid or cream of tartar, and oil of 
‘lemon, for the interior, and is surrounded 
‘by strips of the same material colored, per- 
‘haps by some of the aniline dyes. 
| A more valuable dose for increasing the 
‘profits of the doctor, dentist, and apothe- 
‘cary would be hard to contrive. 
| Another favorite form of confection is 
the so-called lozenge, cut about the size of 
fa nickel, and rolled perhaps in arsenic 
)paper. I have found enough arsenic in the 
‘paper surrounding a single roll of these 
‘lozenges to kill a full-grown man, to say 
nothing of the copper associated with it. 
‘The lozenges themselves are often about as 
bad as the paper, the yellow ones being 
quite generally colored with chromate of 
lead, and they are all apt to contain as 
much ‘‘terra alba,” which is the trade 
‘name for gypsum, as the conscience of the 
maker will allow. And so wedded are 
many of the manufacturers to the good old 
ways of their fathers, that it is almost im- 
‘possible to get them to change from hurt- 
ful preparations to those that are compara- 
tively harmless. A prominent manufac- 
turer of this city was recently indicted for 
using chromate of lead as a coloring in 
lemon lozenges. While in trouble he ap- 
‘plied to me for a yellow color that should 
be harmless. I furnished him with a fustic 
lake, which was almost the desired shade, 
but slightly more inclined to orange 
than what he had been using, but he de- 
iclined to use it on the pretext that it would 
spoil the sale of his lozenges, and kept on 
‘with the chromate because he knew just 
/how to use it, and it gave the desired shade; 
_and he escaped conviction on the technical 
‘ground that the law only provided for arti- 
cles of food, and a confection was not an 
article of food. 
| The colors used for confectionery must 
‘possess certain qualifications. They must 
‘be reasonably permanent. A color that 
quickly fades or changes in the light is of 
‘nouse. They must not be easily affected 
. by acids or alkalies; litmus, for instance, is 
not suitable, since it is easily changed in 
color from red to purple and the reverse. 
Turmeric makes a handsome yellow in 
acid preparations, but fades quickly and is 
turned to a dirty brown by alkalies, such as 
|supercarbonate of ammonia, which is fre- 
yquently used by confectioners. A dealer 
‘in butter, some time ago, got into consider- 
sable trouble with his customers by using 
‘turmeric as a coloring matter. When they 
jundertook to make sponge, or some other 
fancy cake, with it, the cake, instead of 
|being a golden yellow, was a muddy brown; 
jhe traced this to the fact that they used 
fae of ammonia to make the cake 
light. 
| “Annatto gives a yellow which borders 
too closely upon orange to be acceptable to 
the confectioners, and is never used by 
them, so far as I know. It is largely used 
'by butter and cheese makers, and is gene- 
\rally regarded as perfectly harmless. 
| The fustic lakes give good, bright yellow, 
but much of the powdered sugar used being 
ground in iron mills, contains traces of iron, 
and this acts injuriously on the yellow, 
turning it brown. 
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4* From the Report of the Proceedings of the Am. 
Pharm. Association of 1878. . 


I have never succeeded in preparing good 
yellow lakes with flavine or the coloring 
matter of quercitron or black oak bark, since 
these pass with great readiness into the 
dingy modifications. 

Saffron is too expensive for general use, 
and yields but little color. Persian and 
French berries are harmless, but seem to be 
inferior to fustie. 

The reds are more decided colors than 
the yellows, and we have less trouble in 
finding acceptable ones. The old standard 
cochineal and its lake carmine have never 
been improved upon for this purpose. Bra- 
zilwood and its lakes answer a very good 
purpose, but are harder to obtain than car- 
mine, and the color is rather more fugitive. 
For light pinks the madder lakes answer a 
very good purpose. 

Purple is not much in demand, but 
madder or logwood purples are harmless 
and may be intensified with a little in- 
digo. 

For blue, indigo or indigo carmine may 
be used. 

Sap green is sometimes used, but it does 
not produce a very brilliant color, and a 
mixture of fustic and indigo is prefer- 
able. 

In regard to the aniline or coal tar colors, 
authorities differ, one set saying that the 
colors are not injurious, and that if any 
injurious effects have been observed from 
their use they have arisen from the impuri- 
ties in the colors, and not from the colors 
themselves. But, with the exception of 
arsenic, they have failed to point out what 
these injurious impurities are, and in throw- 
ing the blame on arsenic they have over- 
proved their case, for the worst samples re- 
ported contain but a few per cent. of arse- 
nic, and as three or four grains of the color 
would be a large amount to be taken at one 
time, the amount of arsenic could not ex- 
ceed the tonic dose, and could not at all 
approach the tragic dose. 

I am inclined to the belief that many of 
these aniline colors have well-marked poi- 
sonous characters of their own, and I would 
in no case use or recommend their use in 
articles of food, although they have such 
powerful tinctorial powers that three or 
four grains of almost any of them are 
sufficient to tint a pound of sugar. 

The same remark also applies to the tin 
lakes of the various dye woods. They may 
be harmless, and they are certainly very 
bright and handsome, but we know far too 
little of their effects on the system to use 
them in articles of food. In order to show 
what articles have been found as coloring 
in confectionery, I give from Hassall the 
following list, which he condemns for the 
purpose. These substances are almost all 
of them active poisons, and yet many of 
them may still be found in use by con- 
fectioners. 

The colors which should never be used 
in articles of food, and the use of which 
should be prohibited by law, are the fol- 
lowing : 


YELLOWS. 
Gamboge. 
Chromates of lead. 
Litharge. 


Yellow orpiment. 

King’s yellow (sulphide of arsenic). 
Todide of lead. 

Sulphide of antimony. 

Sulphide of cadmium. 

Yellow ochre. 

Or any other mineral yellows. 


REDS. 


Red lead, minium or red oxide of lead. 

Vermilion, or sulphide of mercury. 

Red orpiment, realgar or sulphide of 
arsenic. 

Mercuric iodide. 

Red earths, such as Venetian red, Indian 
red, etc., although these last are compara- 
tively harmless, acting merely as foreign 
substances in the intestines. 


BROWNS. 


Vandyke brown. 
Umber, burnt umber. 
Terra del Sienna, and various other oxides 
of iron. 
PURPLES. 


All purples in which any of the pro- 
hibited reds and blues are used. 


BLUES. 


Prussian blue, soluble blue. 
Antwerp blue, 

Cobalt blue. 

Smalt. 

Blue verditer. 


© Ultramarine. (In the small quantities in 


which this substance is used in whitening 
confectionery and sugar, it is probably as 
harmless as any blue that can be used.) 


GREENS. 


Mineral green, or carbonate of copper. 

Verdigris. 

Emerald green, Paris green. 

Schweinfurt green, or aceto-arsenite of 
copper. 

Brunswick greens, or oxychlorides of 
copper. 

The various bronze powders, as these all 
contain copper. And to these we may 
add the various aniline colors and picric 
acid 

This list of condemned articles seems a 
long one, but many of the articles on it 
have been found in common use by con- 
fectioners in this country. The leaves 
used to decorate cakes are commonly made 
of paper well loaded with arsenic. 

Carbonate of lead has also been found in 
confectionery. 

Boston, July 24th, 1878. 
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Madeira Wine from Honey. 


Tue following is a formula for making 
a wine from honey which can hardly be 
distinguished from the best genuine Ma- 
deira, and which is fit to be served on the 
table of a prince: Mix in a clean copper 
kettle, scoured bright, twenty-five pounds 
of honey with fifty quarts of water (river 
water or rain water), heat slowly and re- 
move the scum. After the liquid has been 
kept slowly boiling for half an hour, add 
three pounds of finely powdered chalk or 
whiting while the liquid is constantly 
stirred. Remove the heavy scum which 
will be formed on the surface, and when 
no more scum appears pour the liquid into 
a wooden vessel and allow it to cool with- 
out disturbing it, so that the chalk may 
settle at the bottom. Pour off the liquid 
carefully, so that all chalk will remain be- 
hind, into the copper kettle, add six pounds 
of pulverized charcoal, and boil slowly two 
hours. Pour again into the wooden vessel, 
previously well cleansed, allow the liquid 
to cool, and filter it through flannel. Pour 
it again into the copper kettle, and heat it 
to boiling. Now take the white of twenty 
five eggs, beat them with water to foam, 
and add this gradually to the liquid. In 
this manner the liquid will be perfectly 
purified, since the albumen of the eggs will 
draw any particle of charcoal and all other 
impurities to the surface where it can be 
removed by means of ascum-ladle. The 
chalk absorbs the acid and the charcoal 
removes the taste of wax. After the white 
of eggs has been added and the liquid has 
been slowly boiled, it is allowed to cool and 
then poured into a cask. The cask should 
not be filled entirely; a small empty place 
should be left, and the bung hole be covered 
with a piece of clean linen to allow the 
liquid to ferment. 

Clarified in the cask, and then filled in 
bottles, this wine will keep fifty years. 

The quality of the wine depends greatly 
on the cellar in which it is stored. The 
cellar should have a temperature of about 
38° F. The bottles should be packed or 
stored in moist sand.—Phar. Zettschr. fiir 
Russland. 
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Graham Flour. 


Tue St. Louis Trade Journal in a late 
issue makes the following sensible remarks 
about Graham flour: 

Because Graham flour is recommended 
as a very healthy article of food, it should 
not be assumed that all Graham flour is 
equally good, or even nutritious. The fact 
is, Graham flour is rapidly coming to be as 
much an article of suspicion as ground 
coffee or spices, or any other of the thou- 
sand and one adulterations that are daily 
practised. The commonest form in which 
Graham flour is seen is that made from a 
medium or poor class wheat, and while not 
properly adulteration, it may be justly char- 
acterized as swindling of the meanest kind, 
for the reason that the product is largely 
used by dyspeptics and others in imper- 
fect health. The miller who palms off on 
his customers Graham flour made from 
anything save the choicest of wheat is one 
of the meanest of all villains, and if he is 
not aware of it, should be told so. Gra- 
ham flour, properly made, is nearly as 
costly an article as bolted flour ground 
from the same wheat, and, therefore, when 
you are offered Graham at much less than 
the best bolted flour, you are being victim- 
ized—it is either adulterated or it is made 
from inferior wheat. A common form of 
adulteration, and one that is practised by 


at least one retail flour dealer in this city, 
is to take a barrel of flour costing about 
$5, add to it about 60 pounds of bran, 25 
pounds middlings, and the same quantity 
of corn meal. The result of the mixture 
is 306 pounds of stuff costing about $6.45, 
ora fraction over 2 cents a pound; while 
Graham flour, made from the best wheat, 
cannot be sold noW at less than 314 to 4 
cents a pound. 
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Hard versus Soft Water. 


Dr. Tivy, the well-known chemist, thus 
summarizes (in the London Medical Hxam- 
iner) the results of his observations on the 
use of hard water for culinary and domes- 
tic purposes :— 

1. Hard water is the best dietetically, 
because of the lime. 

2. It makes better tea, although not so 
dark colored, owing to the fact that soft 
water dissolves the bitter extractive mat- 
ters which color the tea, but ruin the 
aroma. 

8. It relieves thirst, which soft water 
does not. 

4. It does not dissolve lead or organic 
matter, which soft water does. 

5. It is generally good colored, soft water 
being as arule dark colored and unpleas- 
ant looking; hence, in places like Manches- 
ter, supplied with soft water, they always 
put it (in hotels) in dark bottles, to hide the 
color. <A soft water, however, is a better 
detergent, and requires less soap. For a 
residential town a water which has over 
ten degrees of hardness would be _ best. 
Fora manufacturing town a soft water 
would be the most advisable, for commer- 
cial considerations only. 


Preservation of Butter. 


THE Italian Minister of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Commerce has addressed a 
communication to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milan relative to the renewed 
experiments in salting butter with borax 
which have been carried out at the Agri- 
cultural Station at Florence. Borax would 
appear to have a most marvellous effect in 
insuring its absolute preservation. Samples 
of fresh butter made at the Florence station, 
and purposely not carefully freed of the 
buttermilk, were found, on the addition of 
about 8 per cent. of borax, to maintain 
their natural fine flavor without the least 
change whatever for upwards of three 
months. To attain this satisfactory result 
it is necessary that the borax should be 
perfectly dry and in very fine powder, and 
care must be taken to insure its thorough 
mixture with the whole mass of the butter 
operated on. Among the further advan- 
tages of this plan, it is noted that borax 
imparts no flavor of any kind to the butter, 
while it is entirely harmless in its nature, 
and also reasonably cheap. Still later ex- 
periments have shown that a very much 
smaller proportion of borax suffices to pro- 
duce the desired effect, and, also, that 
simple solutions of the salt act quite as 
well as the dried powder. 
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The Age of Seeds and the Sex of Flowers. 


AT a meeting of the Botanical Society of 
France, M. Duchartre called attention to a 
statement of M. F. Cazzuola in the Bulletin 
of the Tusculan Horticultural Society, in 
1877, to the effect that melons raised from 
fresh seed bear a large proportion of male 
flowers and very few female flowers; while, 
on the other hand, seedlings raised from 
old seed bear many more female flowers 
than male. The statement was confirmed 
by M. Millet, a French grower, and, it 
may be added, by the experience and prac- 
tice of gardeners in England.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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Syrup of Verdigris. 


THE syrup of verdigris gives a delicious 
twang to all the other syrups used in flavore 
ing ‘‘soda” water, if permitted to ooze 
into their several receptacles drop by drop. 
Still it never has become popular, and it 
seems doubtful if it ever will. It is true 
that in color it reminds one of early spring 
in the country, more especially of the as- 
pect of still and shallow frog-ponds when 
the scum has formed upon them, but peo- 
ple do not seem to appreciate such an in- 
terpretation of the beautiful; and we doubt 
if the effort toreform the public taste, so 
long perverted by being pampered with 
vanilla, chocolate, and lemon crearfi, can 
ever prove successful. 
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Comparative Cost of Gas and Electric 
Light. 


Ever since electric light, owing to late 
improvements, began to threaten to com- 
pete with gas, most contradictory accounts 
of the relative cost of the two lights have 
appeared in scientific and other publica- 
tions. of 

This time we find in Chemical News an 
official report from Sir J. W. Bazalgette, 
the engineer, and Mr. T. W. Keates, the 
consulting chemist of the London Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which supplies 
correct and reliable data in regard to the 
disputed question. As these public offi- 
cials are independent, and have no private 
interests to serve, their conclusions are en- 
titled to great consideration. Of course, 
their calculations only apply to electricity 
as now obtained, and will require correc- 
tion when the promised improvements are 
actually secured. 

The experiments upon which Messrs. 
Bazalgette and Keates’ figures are founded 
began on January 24th, and were continued 
until February 5th, Sundays excepted—or, 


in other words, for twelve nights—the 
engine being driven for 5°5 hours each 


night, the whole 26 lamps being lighted. 
The mean daily cost of working the engine, 
including wages, was found to be £1 9s. 
84$d., or 3°24d. per lamp per hour. The 
cost of the whole plant was £1,280, but a 
smaller engine would be quite suflicient for 
the purpose; the capital required, there- 
fore, might be reduced to £990. 

‘The accurate estimation of the amount 
of light given off by the electric arc and 
ignited carbons is,” say the reporters, ‘‘a 
matter of great difficulty, so much so that 
the best results which have been obtained 
can only be looked upon as fairly approxi- 
mating to the truth.” This difficulty arises 
from two causes: first, from the difference 
in color between the electric light and any 
standard of light at our command; and 
secondly, the fluctuating character of the 
electric light. The photometrical experi- 
ments made on the Embankment were— 
Ist, on the naked light; 2dly, on a light 
with an opaline globe; 3dly, on a light with 
a granulated globe. The measurements 
were made with an ordinary bar photo- 
meter, fitted with a movable screen with a 
star disc. 

The standard unit of light which was used 
was a sperm oil lamp, specially constructed 
for the purpose by Mr. Sugg, and fitted to the 
photometer by a peculiar balance, by which 
the necessity for removing the lamp during 
the course of any number of experiments 
is obviated. The unit of light given by this 
lamp was equal to 16 parliamentary stand- 
ard sperm candles, Twenty readings were 
made on each experiment, both with open 
and shaded lights—that is to say, 160 on 
the naked light, 24 with the opaline globe, 
and 16 with the granulated globe. The 
following are the mean results obtained in 
these experiments: 


Naked light..........378°1 sperm candles. 


Opaline globe ......:. 1549“ “ 
Granulated globe..... 2650 * ne 


The loss of light produced by the opaline 
globes is 59 per cent.; by the granulated 
globes, 29.9 per cent. 

Taking the above data as approximately 
correct, the gross output of light from the 
twenty Jablochkoff candles amounts to 
7,562 candles, nearly 60 per cent. of which 
is absorbed at once by the opal globes. 
There are also two other sources of loss; 
first, from the greater thickness of the opal 
glass in the lower third of the globes ; and 
secondly, from the fact that the most favor- 
able direction for the projection of the 
light from the Jablochkoff candle is up- 
wards, there being an actual diminution of 
light horizontally, and still more so down- 
wards. 

On the 14th and 15th of March a very 
important experiment was made, with a 
view of ascertaining whether the circuits 
could be increased in length to a consider: 
able degree without diminishing the ap- 
parent value of the lights on such circuits. 
The Westminster and Waterloo circuits— 
that is to say, the two at each end of the line 
were thrown into one, the total length of 
wire being 7,063 feet, three of the lights 
being at the Westminister end and the 
other two at the Waterloo end. The lights 
burned with apparently equal brillancy as 
when short-circuited, and on the following 
day the length of the line was increased to 
8,815 feet, or 1°66 mile, but still without 
any perceptible effect on the light. We 


believe this is the longest circuit ever 
attempted to be used with an alternating 
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current machine, and the success of the 
experiment has a yery important bearing 
on the general question of electric light- 
ing. 

We have said before that the cost of a 
plant necessary for working twenty Ja- 
blochkoff lights is £990. The interest on 
this at 5 per cent. would be £49 10s., and 
taking wear and tear at 10 per cent., £99, 
we get a total of £14810s. Taking the 
whole time during which the lamps are 
lighted in the year at 3,600 hours, say 10 
hours a day, the cost of use of plant for 
each light per hour is 049d. To this we 
must add 324d. per light per hour for the 
cost of producing the light, and 2d. per 


hour per candle, making a total of 5°73d. 
per light per hour all the year round. Let 


us now compare the cost of gas with the 
latter figure. The light in the opal globe, 
"as given above, is in round numbers equal 
to 155 candles, and in the granulated globe 
to 265 candles. To produce a light equal 
to 125 candles, one of the larger Sugg burn- 
ers consumes 48 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
while to produce a 265-candle light we 
should require 83 cubic feet per hour. The 
cost of the former quantity of gas may be 
taken at 2d., of the latter at 3°dd., or, to 
put the matter more plainly— 


The cost of the electric light 

LS eer aes pee meses eee POEPSIEIA EE 5°73 per hour. 
Gas equivalent to electric 

light in opal globe........ 2-00 i 
Ditto, ditto, frosted globe. . .3°50 a 


We have therefore, at last, a series of 
figures on this important subject which 
cannot possibly be doubted. The experi- 
ments which have yielded them have been 
carried out with the greatest care, and 
every precaution has been taken to render 
them so correct that all future cavil or con- 
troversy will be avoided; the practical out- 
come of the matter being that, used in the 
best possible manner, the amount of illu- 
mination in both cases being equal, the 
electric light costs 12g times as much as 


AS 
gas. 
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Nickel Plating without a Battery. 


THE Hngineer publishes Prof. Slatba’s 
new unpatented process for nickel-plating 
in the wet way without the use of a bat- 
tery: To a dilute solution of chloride of 
zine (5 to 10 per cent.) enough nickel sul- 
phate is to be added to impart a decidedly 
green color toit, and the solution is then 
to be heated to boiling in a porcelain ves- 
sel. The clouding of the liquid from the 
separation of a basic zinc salt need not be 
heeded, as it will not interfere with the 
effectiveness of the bath. The articles to 
be nickel-plated are first freed from oxide 
or grease, and then suspended in the solu- 
tion from 30 to 60 minutes, the bath being 
kept at a boiling temperature. When the 
articles are observed to be uniformly 
coated they may be removed, washed in 
water, in which a little chalk is suspended, 
dried, and finally polished with chalk or 
other suitable material. By the substitu- 
tion of a cobalt salt instead of nickel, ob- 
jects may be similarly coated with cobalt. 

eve 


New Uses of the Sun. 


Some confusion exists in the minds of 
many persons that the solar apparatus ex- 
hibited on the Trocadero by M. Mouchot, 
and by means of which he cooked beef- 
steaks, boiled water to drive a steam 
pump, to distil cognac, and to manufac- 
ture ice, is the same in principle as the 
burning mirrors or lens of Euclid, 
Archimedes, De Magini, Buffon, etc. The 
lens consumed the combustible in a single 
spot, where the solar rays were reflected 
and concentrated, and the temperature 
was so elevated as to melt copper in a few 
seconds, and burn a hole in a steel spring 
in nine. The caloric was too intense, too 
localized in this case to serve any indus- 
trial use; it would fuse in a minute any 
metal vase, and instantly calcine meats. 
The sun’s rays impart a vast quantity of 
heat to us, but it is rapidly disseminated 
and absorbed; the sum of solar heat often 
equals, per square yard, a quantity suffi- 
cient to heat in one minute a quart of 
water sixty-two degrees Fah. It is for us 
to capture and imprison it. The gardener 
does so by his bell glasses. Saussure and 
Herschel invented the solar pot; the latter, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, prepared soup 
in this way. M. Mouchot constructs a 
reflector, in shape like an ordinary lamp- 
shade, and turns the conical mouth to the 
sun; on the axis of the reflector is an elon- 
gated boiler, composed of two envelopes, 


one for the water, the other for the steam, 
and both covered with a glass cylinder. 
This apparatus imprisons the sun’s rays 
when placed at an angle following latitude, 
and turning with the sun by: means of a 
clock-work movement. There are smaller 
reflectors, one-fifth of a square yard in 
surface, that cook two pounds of beef in 
twenty-two minutes, and that will heat a 
stove in ninety minutes which would 
require four hours of an ordinary wood- 
fire to effect. So late as the 2d of Sep- 
tember the grand reflector boiled its 
seventy quarts of water in half an hour, 
and in a shorter period, by means of the 
Carré machine, turned out a respectable 
block of ice on the principle of evapora- 
tion producing cold—one of the objects in 
watering the streets during summer. There 
are latitudes, here for example, where the 
solar receiver would be useless; but as 
wind-mills are of value in some countries 
—the coast of Holland for example, so are 
tropical regions where coal is rare, and 
sunshine a glut—the Mouchot invention 
might tind employment.——Kansas City Re- 
view. 


ee 
Photographing by Telegraph. 

Tue Telectroscope is the name of a new 
instrument invented by Mr. Senlecq, of 
Ardres, to reproduce telegraphically at a 
distance the images obtained in a camera 
obscura. The following description is 
taken from the Manufacturer and Builder. 
The apparatus is based on the property 
possessed by selenium of offering a vari- 
able and very sensitive electrical resistance 
according to the different gradations of 
light. It consists of an ordinary camera 
obscura, containing at the focus an un- 
polished glass, and any system of auto- 
graphic telegraphic transmission. The 
tracing point of the transmitter intended 
to traverse the surface of the unpolished 
glass is formed of a small piece of selen- 
ium, held by two springs acting as pincers, 
insulated and connected, one with a bat- 
tery, the other with the line. 

The point of selenium forms the circuit. 
In gliding over the surface, more or less 
lighted up, of the unpolished glass, this 
point communicates, in different degrees 
and with great sensitiveness, the vibra- 
tions of the light. The receiver is also a 
tracing point of black lead or a pencil for 
drawing very finely, connected with a very 
thin plate of soft iron, held almost as in 
the Bell telephone, and vibrating before an 
electro-magnet, governed by the irregular 
current emitted in the line. This pencil, 
supporting a sheet of paper arranged so as 
to receive the impression of the image 
produced in the camera obscura, translates 
the vibrations of the metallic plate by a 
more or less pronounced pressure on that 
sheet of paper. Should the selenium 
tracing point run over a light, surface, the 
current increases in intensity, the electro- 
magnet of the receiver attracts to it with 
greater force the vibrating plate, and the 
pencil exerts Jess pressure on the paper. 

The line thus formed, is scarcely, if at 
all, visible. The contrary is the case if the 
surface be obsure, for, the resistance of 
the current increasing, the attraction of 
the magnet diminishes, and the pencil, 
pressing more on the paper, leaves upon it 
a darker line. M. Senlecq thinks he will 
succeed in simplifying this apparatus by 
suppressing the electro-magnet and collect- 
ing directly on the paper, by means of a 
particular composition, the different grada- 
tions of tints proportional to the intensity 
of the electric current. 

———_+#«—____ 


First Experiences of the Japanese with 
Statical Electricity. 


Tue following is from Mr. E. Clark’s 
“Life and Adventures in Japan.” The 
author lived in Japan from 1871 to 1875, 
and was in the employ of the Japanese 
Government. He describes the Japanese 
as being very fond of anything practical, 
and as being delighted with anything in the 
shape of experiment, even, apparently, 
when practised upon themselves. ‘‘ I never 
witnessed a more ludicrous sight than the 
effects produced upon the Japanese by 
some of my experiments. The innocent 
manner in which they stepped up to the 
various electric machines, and did what- 
ever they were told, was only excelled by 
the dumb astonishment or the frantic yell 
with which they received the electric 
shock. No visible effect, however great, 
upon the first who wanted to take hold 
was suflicient to restrain the intense curi- 
osity of those who wished to follow. They 
wanted to feel for themselves, and their 
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ambition was usually satisfied after one 
trial. Two of the governors took a spark 
from one of the machines, but the third 
was very dignified, and would not deignto 
come up to the table, as it was contrary to 
strict etiquette. So I politely offered to 


bring him some electricity in a bottle. He — 
doubted whether that could be done. In 


order to dispel his doubts, and also to bring 
him down to the level of ordinary mortals, 
I took a large Leyden jar, which I charged 
full of electricity, and brought it to him 
with good grace. He looked at the jar, — 
and seeing nothing in it, concluded to 
touch the brass knob at the top. The effect. 
may be better imagined than described, 
only he didn’t show any more dignity or 
touch any more jars that day.” 
a 


A Chemical Clock. 


It is said that there is a clock in the 
Guildhall Museum, London, of which the 
motive power is hydrogen gas, generated 
by the action of diluted sulphuric acid on 
a ball of zinc. The clock itself resembles 
a large colored glass cylinder without any 
cover, and about half full of sulphuri¢ 
acid. Floating on the top of this acid is a 
glass bell, and the gas generated forces for- 
ward this concave receiver until it nearly 
reaches the top of the cylinder, when, by 
the action of a delicate lever two valves be- — 
come simultaneously opened. One of 
these allows the gas to ,escape, thereby — 
causing the receiver to descend, and the 
other permits a fresh ball of zine to fall_ 
into the acid. The same operation is re- | 
peated as long as the materials for ie 
the gas are supplied, and this is effecte 
without winding or manipulation of any 
kind. The dial plate is fixed to the front 
of the cylinder, and communicates by 
wheels, etc., with a small glass perpendi- 
cular shaft, which rises with the receiver 
and sets the wheels in motion.—Jeweller’s 
Circular. 
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How Quicksilver was Discovered. 


A cooper in Carniola (Austria) having 
one evening placed a new tub under a 
dropping spring, in order to try if it would 
hold water, when he came in the morning 
found it so heavy that he could hardly 
move it. At first, the superstitious notions 
that are apt to possess the minds of the 
ignorant made him suspect that his tub 
was bewitched; but at last perceiving a 
shining fluid at the bottom, he went to 
Laubach, and showed it to an apothecary, 
who immediately dismissed him with a 
small gratuity, and bade him bring some 
more of the same stuff whenever he could 
meet with it. This the poor cooper frequent- 
ly did, being highly pleased with his good 
fortune; till at length the affair being made 
public, several persons formed themselves 
into a society in order to search farther 
into the quicksilver deposits (the Idria 
mines) thus so unexpectedly discovered, 
and which were destined to become the 
richest of their kind in Europe. 

eo —-_. 
Ploughing by Electricity. } 

AT a recent meeting of the Paris Acade- 
my of Sciences, M. Tresca gave an account 
of some experiments in ploughing by elec- 
tricity which he witnessed at Sermaise, in 
the Marne. A Gramme machine, making 
1,200 revolutions per minute, and driven” 
by a steam engine, was connected to a sec 
ond Gramme at a distance of 440 yards, 
and caused the latter to revolve at the rate 
of 1,140 revolutions to the minute, the 
electricity produced by the first machine 
being thus converted into work. ‘The sec-_ 
ond machine was connected to a third at a 
distance of 219 yards, and these two 
worked cables attached to a double Bra ~ 
bant plough. According to M. Tresca, the 
experiment was very successful, the work 
accomplished representing the equivalent 
of three-horse power, while one-half of the 
motive power obtained from the steam- 
engine was really transferred to a distance 
of more than 1,000 yards from the furnace. 


Bitte aries , 
A 20-Lb. Salmon in a Halibut’s 
Stomach. 


A Wick (England) fishing boat landed a 
fine conditioned halibut, weighing 187 
pounds, measuring 6 feet 8 inches im 
length, and about the same in girth. On 
opening the fish its stomach was found to 
contain a fine salmon in very good con- 
dition, and which weighed 20 pounds. The 
fisherman remarked that it was no wonder 
the halibut looked so well, seeing the sort 
of dinners he indulged in. ' 
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?encils to Write on Glass, Porcelain, 
Metal, etc. 


| Sucw pencils are produced by Faber’s 
vactory in the following manner: 

| (1.) Black pencils: 10 parts of the finest 
amp black, 40 parts of white wax, and 10 
yarts of tallow. 

| 2.) White pencils: 49 parts of Kremser- 
yhite, 20 parts of white wax, and 10 parts 
bf tallow. 

| (8.) Light-blue pencils: 10 parts of Prus- 
‘ian blue, 20 parts of white wax, and 10 
yarts of tallow. 

(4) Park blue pencils: 15 parts of Prus- 
‘ian blue, 5 parts of white wax, and 10 
varts of tallow. 
| (5.) Yellow pencils: 10 parts of chrome 
rellow, 20 parts of white wax, and 10 parts 
bf tallow. The color is mixed with the 
yody of wax and ta!low warm, triturated, 
»xposed to air for drying so that the mass 
van be pressed by means of a hydraulic 
ress into round pencils in the same way 
islead pencils are formed. The pencils 
ire dried after pressing by exposing them 
‘o the air until they have the proper con- 
\istence, and are then glued into wood.— 
Pharm. Zettschr. fiir Russland. 
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fo Cut and Bore India Rubber Corks. 


A WRITER in the Chemical News says :— 
‘Dip the knife or cork borer in solution 
#f potash or soda. Thestrength is of very 
ittle consequence, but it should not be 
yeaker than the ordinary reagent solution. 
‘cohol has been generally recommended, 
nd it works well until it evaporates, 
vhich is generally long before the cork is 
ut or bored through, and more has to be 
pplied; water acts just as well as alcohol, 
‘nd lasts much longer. When, however, a 
‘olerably sharp knife is moistened with 
oda-lye, it goes through india-rubber 
\uite as easily as through common cork; 
-nd the same may be said of a cork-borer, 
of whatever size. I have frequently bored 
‘ach-holes in large caoutchouc. stoppers, 
verfectly smooth and cylindrical, by this 
‘aethod. in order to finish the hole with- 
‘ut the usual contraction of its diameter, 
{he stopper should be held firmly against a 
at surface of common cork till the borer 
basses into the latter.” 

———_#- o—___—_- 


Artificial India-rubber. 


A mass said to resemble India-rubber, 
nd soluble in linseed oil, may be pre- 
vared by heating in an iron kettle, which 
‘hould be only half filled, ten pounds of 
‘ulphur and twenty pounds of rapeseed 
il, with constant stirring until the sulphur 
as been melted and the mass begins to 
‘well; then immediately pouring it into a 
fnould dusted with some kind of powder, or 
‘pon a slab moistened with water, when it 
vill harden at once. Linseed oil ma 
lake the place of rapeseed, but less sul- 
‘hur must be used. 
| ——_+-o—_____ 


Washing Powders. 


_ Hacer, in Pharm. Centrathalle, gives the 
ollowing analyses: 

_ The so-called Znglish Washing Crystal is 
n impure, half-efflorescent crystallized 
oda, containing a large proportion of so- 
ium sulphate and common salt. 

| Under the name of Washing Crystals 
‘imply a filtered solution of borax and 
oda has been introduced. 

The English Patent Cleansing Crystal 
Washing Powder is a half-efflorescent soda, 
ieeening about 25 per cent. of Glauber’s 
‘alts. 

| The Washing and Cleansing Crystals 
‘Harper Twelvetrees & Sons) are pure crys- 
Allized soda, with 1 to 2 per cent of borax. 
Krimmelbein’s Wool-washing Composition 

Samixture of 35 parts of dried soda, 10 
arts of soap-powder, and 10 parts of sal- 
“mmoniac. 

Ward’s Wool-washer is a mixture of 90 
yarts of effloresced soda crystals, with 
0 parts of soap-powder. 

he Universal Washing Powder (Hen- 
cel’s) is a water-glass containing soda, with 
/ small percentage of tallow soap and 
tarch powder. 

Hudson’s Soap Extract is a mixture of 
‘rystallized soda and soda-soap, containing 
vater (soap 14°3, anhydrous soda 30, and 
vater 55). 

_A washing powder for the finest white 
men is a powdery mixture of 90 parts of 
filoresced soda, with 10_parts of hyposul- 
yhite of soda, and 2 parts of borax. 

“The so-called Finest Brilliant Elastic 
tarch is a mixture of about 7 to 8 parts 
f stearine, with 100 parts of wheaten 


| 
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starch (melted stearine is mixed with 
about 15 times its weight of starch, and 
after cooling powdered and combined with 
the rest of the starch). 

The Berlin Prepared Brilliant Dressing 
Starch is good wheaten starch mixed with 
2 to 24 per cent. of borax. 


To Poison Rats and Mice. 


Av the Zootechnical Institute at Proskau, 
experiments recently made with various 
poisons proved that of all the most eftica- 
cacious is the precipitated carbonate of 
baryta. The use of this chemical for de- 
stroying rats and mice is by no means new, 
the principal objections being its high 
price and its relative scarcity. 

In the experiments at Proskau, a portion 
of it was mixed with four times its weight 
of sound barley meal, and made _ it 
into a stiff paste with water, and small 
pellets of the soft cake introduced into the 
holes of rats, house-mice, and field-mice. 
One great advantage of this preparation is 
that the smallest quantity proves fatal. 
Further, it appears to cause immediate and 
complete paralysis of the hind extremities, 
so that it may be assumed that the mice 
eating of it in their holes will die within 
them, and so not prove destructive in their 
turn to domesticated animals that might 
otherwise devour the carcases. It may 
be, however, remarked that the death of 
the animals in inaccessible holes in houses 
is very objectionable, owing to the offen- 
sive smell of the decaying remains. 

It was found in practice that neither 
fowls nor pigeons would touch the paste, 
either in its soft state or when hardened 
by the sun, so that its employment is pro- 
bably free from danger to the occupants 
of the poultry yard. Some rabbits on the 
other hand, that got access to the paste, 
ate heartily of it, and paid the penalty 
with their lives. 
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Sod Fences. 


A LovisIana paper says that Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson has been fencing his orange grove 
plantation in that State in a novel and 
effective way. He begins by erecting, for 
each side of his fence, sods three feet in 
width, divided into five layers, at an angle 
of 75°. The soil from beneath the sod 
exactly fills the space between the erected 
sods, leaving a three foot ditch on each 
side. On the top of this sod-and-soil fence, 
which is four and a half feet at the base 
and three feet high, he plants cuttings of 
the Macartney rose, which are protected 
by a panel of boards. This fence, while 
within the reach of any man who will 
shoulder his spade and work, possesses the 
advantages of an impassable barrier, of 
permanence, of not needing repairs, of 
drainage, and of being a most beautiful 
ornament. Mr. Jefferson will soon have 
inclosed a section of his plantation con- 
taining 2,000 acres, and at one-half the cost 
of a stake fence. It is thought that this 
most economical and useful fence will 
ultimately be generally adopted in the 
Southern States. 

———___-¢ ¢-____ 


A Novel Way of Preserving Grapes. 


Ir is said that the Chinese have a method 
of preserving grapes during the entire year, 
by cutting a circular piece out of a ripe 
pumpkin, or gourd, making an aperture 
large enough to admit the hand. The inte- 
rior is then completely cleaned out, the 
ripe grapes are placed inside, and the cover 
replaced and pressed in firmly. The pump- 
kins are then kept in a cool place, and the 
grapes will be found to retain their fresh- 
ness for a very long time. 
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Exterminator of Cockroaches and 
Croton Bugs. 


TAKE two parts by weight of flour, four 
parts of fine sugar, ene part of powdered 
borax, and one of unslaked lime, thor- 
oughly stirring the whole together. Keep 
the powder in a dry place.. For use strew 
some of the powder on papers, put them in 
the places infested (taking care that no 
liquids be left uncovered), and repeat this 
process several nights in succession. 

SSS aA 
How to Keep Fleas from Dogs. 


I wAVE kept dogs all my life, but no 
fleas. Take common tobacco stems, such as 
you can get at any cigar factory, and put 
them in the dog’s bed, and you will have no 
fleas. In the winter I make beds of equal 
quantities of hay and tobacco stems ; in 
the summer all stems.—Live Stock Journal. 


Snuff from Cigar Ends. 


A WRITER in Chambers’ Journal describes 
a novel scheme for raising funds to be used 
in supporting orphans. ‘‘ There is,” he 
says, ‘‘in Berlin a society called the 
‘Verein der Sammler von Cigarren-Ab- 
schnitten,’ or ‘the Society of Collectors of 
Cigar-Cuttings,’ whieh has been in exist- 
ence some years, and has done much good. 
Every Christmas the proceeds of the cigar 
ends (used for making snuff) collected by 
this society and its friends are applied to 
the purchase of clothes for some poor 
orphan children. In 1876 about thirty chil- 
dren were clothed by this society, each 
child being provided with a shirt, a pair of 
good leather boots, a pair of woollen stock- 
ings, a warm dress, and a pocket-handker- 
chief. In addition to this, a large, well- 
decorated Christmas-tree is given for their 
entertainment, and each child is sent home 
with a good supply of fruit and sweetmeats. 
Altogether more than two hundred poor 
orphan children have been clothed by this 
society simply by the proceeds of such 
small things as cigar ends. 

It will be readily understood that a good 
many difficulties beset this scheme, for it 
requires the most perfect co-operation of 
the smoking community and some assist- 
ance also from the non-smokers; but much 
can be done by friends who will undertake 
the duty of collecting, and some of the 
most energetic of these are not unfrequent- 
ly of the fair sex. 

The system of collection, which is ex- 
tended over a large part of Germany, is 
generally undertaken by one or two ladies 
or gentlemen in each town, who collect now 
and then from their smoking friends the 
ends which they have been saving up. 
These collectors either send on the cigar 
ends to the central society, or sell them on 
the spot and transmit the proceeds. This 
latter plan, when it can be worked, is pre- 
ferable, as saving expenses in carriage and 
packing. , 

To insure success it is absolutely neces- 
sary for all to unite and work together; 
each one must not leave it for his neighbor, 
thinking that one more or less can make no 
difference. To show, however, what might 
be accomplished by a thorough unity in 
this matter, let us say that there are at least 
some 10,000,000 smokers in Germany; or, 
to be very much within the mark, we will 
take only 5,000,000 smokers, who will give 
themselves the trouble, if such it is, of 
saving up their cigar ends; and, assuming 
that the cigar ends of each person during 
one week are worth only a quarter pfennig 
(10 pfennig = 1 penny English), we have a 
total revenue for the year of 650,000 marks, 
or £32,500. These £32,500, which, as a 
rule, are thrown away and wasted, can be 
used to provide a home for at least 13,000 
poor orphan children.”— Chambers’ Jour- 
nal. 
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Random Notes. 


Carbonic Acid in the Atmosphere.—The 
air contains in 10,000 parts 2-942 parts of 
carbonic acid by volume. The most ex- 
treme variations have not exceeded 3 parts 
in 10,000. 


CHOLERA has made its appearance in the 
Government of Smolensk. The terrible 
epidemic diphtheria continues its ravages 
in Bessarabia, where a rescript of the 
governor is published, ordering a universal 
fumigation of the dwellings and clothing 
of the peasantry. ‘The rescript states that 
the epidemic has now been raging seven 
years, carrying to the grave, in some dis- 
tricts, almost all of the rising generation. 


Lactopeptine.—The attention of physi- 
cians is called to this preparation. Its use 
has given entire satisfaction, and it has 
proved to be a valuable remedy in those 
diseases of the stomach requiring the ac- 
tive agents of digestion.—Maryland Medi- 
cal Journal, May, 1878. 


At Charleston, 8. C., July 12th, the 
thermometer at 2 P.M. reached 111 degrees. 
Over one hundred cases of sunstroke—six- 
teen of which have proved fatal—were 
reported. 


Vanilla from Oats.—From oats a sub- 
stance is obtained having the odor of 
vanilla, by subjecting the husks to an ex- 
tractive process similar to that used for 
obtaining the glucose from chiccory blos- 
soms. The substance thus obtained is 
odorless, but when its aqueous solution is 
subjected to an oxidizing process, it is 
transformed into a material having the 


odor of vanilla, which can be separated 
from the water by the use of ether, and 
further purified. 


Honny keeps best in a dry, cool place; 
damp cellars induce fermentation. 


Milk Lemonade.—Loaf sugar 144 Ib., dis- 
solved in a quart of boiling water; add 14 
pint of lemon juice and the same quantity 
of sherry; lastly, add two-thirds of a pint 
of cold milk; stir together and strain. 


Tue Baltimore Academy of Medicine 
has offered $100 for the best essay on a 
medical subject, to be written by a phy- 
sician residing in the State of Maryland. 
For particulars, address Dr. B. B. Browne, 
304 Madison avenue, Baltimore. 


Ir is asserted that strong coffee, without 
sugar or milk, given in teaspoonful doses 
every ten minutes, will arrest the vomiting 
of cholera infantum; and that a tablespoon- 
ful given as frequently to adults will re- 
lieve the vomiting of cholera morbus. It is 
an article which has the merit of being 
without danger ai all events. 


A cow at Newark, O., recently gave birth 
to fifty-six calves. One of them was fully 
matured and still lives; the other fifty-five 
were about the size of small kittens, and, 
with the cow, died. 


Horseradish Bitters.—¥Fresh sliced horse- 
radish, six ounces; calamus, one ounce; 
ginger, one ounce. Bruise and digest for 
five days in three pints of whiskey; add 
five pints of water, and color to suit. 


Tue internal administration of sulphur 
is recommended as a prophylactic of scar- 
latina, but as isolation was also carefully 
attended to in the cases on which the 
recommendation is made, we suspect that 
post hoc and propter hoc have been con- 
founded. 


ANy one might reasonably suppose that 
half a dozen kinds of steel pens would 
suffice for the reasonable wants of a com- 
munity. The public, however, are as 
fastidious in their requirements in writing 
as in anything else, and to satisfy the dif 
ferent tastes the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Company provides over one hundred and 
fifty different styles. 


WHEN starch is added to milk by fraudu- 
lent dealers, the fact can be determined by 
the process recommended by Dr. Vulpius. 
A sample is coagulated with a few drops 
of acetic acid, heated to boiling, and 
filtered. A watery solution of iodine 
is poured into the clear whey, which 
instantly develops a blue cloud if starch is 
present. 


Stoughton Bitters.—The following, an 
old European preparation, which is still 
officinal in the German Pharmacopeia, 
makes a pleasant bitter and tonic : 


Bitter Tincture. 


Orange berries......--.-. 2 ounces. 
WOMCAUL Yer. bre anys bola eae ay Bey | 
Gentian’. sa snini csp tons ifr te 
Zedoary root .....--.--- 1 ounce. 


Alcohol of 66 degrees...85 ounces, 


A NURSE ina Glasgow hospital has had 
to pay £5 dumages and costs, for taking, 
without the consent of the boy’s parents, 
some healthy flesh from the arm of a juve: 
nile patient, in order to graft it upon the 
body of another. 


A LONG time ago it was the custom of 
the dispensers of drugs to carry their medi 
cines to patients’ houses. It at last got to 
be the practice, when one of them was seen 
passing along the street, to exclaim, ‘A 
pot he carries,” which exclamation finally 
became crystallized into the term ‘ apoth- 
ecary.” 


The Population of the Earth—The fifth 
publication of Behm and Wagner's well 
known “ Population of the Earth,” makes 
the number of the earth’s human inhabi- 
tants for the current year 1,439,145,300, an 
increase of fifteen millions over the esti- 
mate of last year. The increase is attribut- 
ed partly to natural growth, partly to ex- 
acter knowledge due to recent censuses. 
The distribution of the population among 
the grand geographical divisions is as fol- 
lows: Europe, 312,898,480; Asia, 831,000, - 
000; Africa, 205,219,500; Australia and 
Polynesia, 4,411,300; America, 86,116,000. 

Perfumed Oarbolic Acid.—Carbolic acid 
one part, oil of lemon three parts, alcohol 
at 36° 100 parts. M. The odor of the o.1 
is alone appreciable. 
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Book Notices. 


LABORATORY TEACHING; OR, ProGRESSIVE 
EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By CHARLES Loupon BLoxam, Pro- 

5' fessor of Chemistry in King’s College, 
London. Fourth edition, with eighty- 
nine illustrations. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1879. 

It 1s a positive relief in these days, on 
opening a chemical treatise for students 
and beginners, to find so little said about 
theories and so much in regard to the pro- 
perties of the various bodies, their dis- 
tinctive reactions, and the means of sepa- 
rating and identifying them. In the present 
work the reader is spared the stereotyped 
dissertation respecting artiads, perissads, 
hydroxyl, and the like. No new-fangled 
names are invented for old familiar com- 
pounds; no new theories are expounded; 
but the author proceeds at once to describe 
the manipulations resorted to in a chemical 
laboratory, the way to use the different 
implements, and the meaning of the reac- 
tions observed. The instruction imparted 
in the treatise is progressive, and the stu- 
dent, starting from the most simple com- 
pounds, becomes in the end able to discover 
the nature of most of the chemical sub- 
stances in common use. In the preface 
the author states that ‘‘the book does not 
presuppose any knowledge of chemistry 
on the part of the pupil, and does not enter 
into any theoretical speculations.” Owing 
to this determination, and to his excellent 
systematic arrangement, he has supplied 
the student with a remarkably good text- 
book, full of solid facts and substantial 
information rarely met with in so small 
a volume. Copious illustrations aid the 
reader to better understand the descrip- 
tions of apparatus and manipulations given 
in the text. We heartily recommend this 
little volume to all those who wish to be- 
come practical chemists, and not merely to 
“cram” to pass an examination. The 
price of the book is $2.00. 


CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, 
AND: ANALYTICAL, AS APPLIED TO ARTS 
AND MAnuracturges. A new encyclo- 
pedia of chemistry, illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts and steel-plate en- 
gravings. Complete in forty parts. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 


From time to time we have had occasion 
to notice this valuable addition to chemical 
literature. Parts 36-40 having now ap- 
peared, the publication is complete, and is 
important enough to be considered as a 
whole. As Jong as a work, published in 
parts, is unfinished, it can be only of limit- 
ed usefulness, and its real value cannot be 
correctly estimated. Of the encyclopedia, 
as a whole, we can say that it is a very 
complete treatise of chemistry applied to 
the arts and manufactures. No pains have 
been spared to treat every branch of the 
science as thoroughly and practically as 
possible. The industrial applications of 
chemistry are described with especial care, 
and illustrated, whenever necessary, with 
extremely well-executed engravings. With 
the help of these, the working of chemical 
processes on the large scale is easily under- 
stood and their management readily ac- 
quired. The encylopedia will be found a 
very useful guide for chemists employed 
in industrial pursuits, whether they are 
engaged in metallurgy, manufacturing 
chemistry, sugar-refining, dyeing and print- 
ing, or other commercial enterprise in 
which their special services are required. 


MEMORANDA ON Potsons. By T. H. Tan- 
NER, M.D., F.L.S. Fourth American, 
from the last London edition. Philadel- 
phia; Lindsay & Blakiston. 1879, 


Dr. Tanner’s belief is that cases of secret 
poisoning are more frequent than is gen- 
erally supposed, and the object of this 
little book is to furnish the practitioner 
with a ready guide in dealing with such 
untoward accidents in a medical career. 
The volume is a small, compact one, easily 
carried in the pocket. 


Pocket THERAPEUTICS AND Dose Boor. 
By Morse Stewart, Jr., M.D. Price, 
in cloth, $1.00; in morocco, $1.80. See- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. De- 
troit, Mich., 1878. 


A very useful memorandum book for the 
busy practitioner. 


MepicaAL DEPARTMENT OF THE. UNTI- 
VERSITY OF THE City or New YorK. 
Annual announcement of lectures and 
catalogue. Session 1879-80. 

The Preliminary Term will commence 
on Wednesday, September 17th, and con- 
tinue until the opening of the Regular 


day, October 1st, 1879. The college has 
its present site directly opposite the en- 
trance to Bellevue Hospital, on Twenty- 
sixth street. 


~ ee 
How Quackery Thrives. 


AN average man, even a college-bred 
man, is very apt to Gansider medicine as 
an experimental art, with not so much, if 
any, science about it; for operative sur- 
gery he may have some respect; but medi- 
cine is so largely a matter of guess-work 
that to such men the opinion of a person 
who has no exact knowledge of the hu- 
man frame is as valuable as that of the 
most learned and experienced practitioner. 
When such aman is seriously ill he waits 
eagerly for his physician, and professes 
great estimation for his aid. When merely 
ailing, however, he does not hesitate to 
prescribe for himself, or to accept the pre- 
scriptions of any person whom he may 
chance to happen upon, and who is will- 
ing to tender him advice. He will also 
visit Saratoga or Richfield, and enter upon 
a course of treatment by means of the 
waters there, without dreaming that it 
might be well to take the advice of a phy- 
sician before resorting to such active me- 
dicines as are contained in Congress or 
Sulphur springs. I think it is Mark Twain 
who tells the story of a sea captain who 
had a chest of medicines, with a book, 
and various remedies numbered according 
to directions in the book. On the occasion 
of the illness of one of his sailors, the cap- 
tain found, on consulting his manual, that 
No. 14 was the medicine required. No. 
14 happened to be out, but, on reflection, 
he concluded that a combination that 
would make those numbers would do as 
well. He accordingly prescribed 10 and 4, 
and was very much surprised that a burial 
at sea was the result of his scientific ex- 
periment. Very few people venture to 
give opinions in-regard to purely mechani- 
-al employments unless they are trained 
to them; but the whole community, edu- 
cated and ignorant alike, are quite willing 
to prescribe for disease, and to explain 
physiological phenomena.—St. John Roo- 
sa, M.D., in Medical Literary Journal. 

eee 
Buropean Production of Sulphuric Acid. 


In an article on sulphur and its products, 
by Dr. Deite, it is stated that in 1875 the 
total yield of sulphuric acid in Europe 
amounted to 841,000,000 kilos, of which 
500,000,000 fall to the share of England, 
150,000,000 to France, 106,000,000 to Ger- 
many, 40,000,000 to Austro-Hungary, and 
30,000,000 to Belgium.—Hachange. 

e+e 
Good Enough for Passengers. 


On a recent trip of one of the steamers 
running to San Francisco, bread was served 
at dinner one day which tasted strongly of 
coal oil. The captain afterwards asked 
the baker if he did not know that kerosene 
had got into the flour. He admitted that 
he did. ‘‘ Why didn’t you feed the flour 
to the chickens ?” was asked. ‘‘ Oh,” he 
replied, ‘‘ I was afraid it would kill them.” 
—Plumber and Sanitary Engineer. 

—_——__e____ 
Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following back numbers, in good condi- 
tion: February and October, 1875; Janu- 
ary, 1876; January and June, 1877; and 
October, 1878. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


The following translation of a letter which the 
Messrs. Fairbanks have received from Russia is of 
interest to all American manufacturers: 


GRAND Roussran R. R. Co., Nrcouar Ling, 


Sr. PETERSBURG, 
Directors’ OFFICE, May 3d, 1879. 


Messrs. FarrBanks & Co.: 

I beg to inform you that our line is supplied with 
many FAIRBANKS SCALEs. of which some are already 
since 1857, and the rest since 1862, in constant use. 
Many of them are exposed to the open air the whole 
year round, without any protection against the bad 
weather. All these Scales, without exception, have 
given entire satisfaction, and, according to the opin- 
ion of the station-masters, supersede in accuracy, 
easy method of weighing heavy loads, and chiefly 
in durability, all the other system of scales. 

Having twenty-two years’ experience with the 
FAIRBANKS SoOALEs, the Superintendent’s office of 
the Road can unhesitatingly recommend them as es- 
pecially practically adapted to railroad use. 


(Signed) KOENIG, Director of the Nicolai R.R. 
Engineer and Actual Counsellor of State. 
Note.—The Nicolai Line is the oldest in Russia, 
and was built by the Emperior Nicolas as a grand 
military road between Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
It is upwards of four hundred miles long. 


CAScCARILLA bark eight drachms, 
benzoin two drachms, yellow sanders two 
drachms, styrax two drachms, olibanum 
two drachms, powdered charcoal six 
ounces, nitre one and a half drachms, mu- 
cilage of tragacanth sufficient quantity; 
reduce to a powder, and make a paste with 
the mucilage; make into little cones and 
dry in the oven. 


gum} Bilders for the Drnggists Circular, 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
““DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR,” in gilt, and hold- 
ing twelve numbers, at Sixty (60) cents 
each, post-paid. The price of the “Self 
Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


TYER RUBBER CO.,, | 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr’s Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc, 


AND THE ORIGINAL 


further 


To the 


FAIRBANKS 
Fountain Syringes. 


These articles are endorsed by the Medi- 
cal Profession, 
to the Trade that they need no 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stoppies, etc, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 


And all the Numerous Articles 


SS PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. mar } 
YW ER ERO 338 Een GG) IME AUNT sie 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 


yO Ahi 
PrdIRBAN Kgs 
SE LFSAGTING 


and are so well known 


recommendation. 


etc., etc., 


USED BY 


Medical Profession. 


ILACTOPEPTINE 
| 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids, in 


combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar of Milk... 7505 3. Jo0e. ies 40 ounces. 
Pepsin ss sccckeets «His oskteb slave -pib'e . 8 ounces. 
Pancreatines s/s stecs\saepcins “abs 6 ounces. 


Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ......4 drachms. 
Laeti¢ seid 0. Ost. Ee. 5 fl. drachms. 
Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., ‘ 47 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, 
University of the City of New York. 


LEWIS A. SAYRE, M.D., 


F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. in the 
N. ¥. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, etc., etc. 


Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical | SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., 


Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


VAN DeverErR, M. D., 
Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. 


Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. 


“‘T have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 


Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany f trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 


Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's 
Hospitals. 


Joun H. PacKkarp, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. 


pal and Women’s Hospitals. 
Jas. AITKEN Metres, M. D., 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Institutes'of Med. and Med. Juris. 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 


W. W. Dawson, M. D., 
Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. 
Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


ALBERT F. A. Kine, M.D., 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


a 


Louisville, Ky., March 7th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 


RoBERT BATTEY, M. D., 
Rome, Ga., June 7th, 1878. 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass'n. of Ga. 


CLAUDE H, Mastin, M. D., LL. D., 
Mobile, Ala., June 8th, 1878. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., 
London, England, 
February 22d, 1876. 


| 
| 
D. W. YANDELL, M. D 
J 
| 
J 
| 
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results that have followed its administration.” { 


7 


J 
| ‘“*T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- | 
TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 
Pres’t Pa. Co. Obstet. Society; Surg. Episco- i of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 
defective secretion.”’ 
\ 


‘“‘T have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” ; 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” y 


**T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
urpose for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 
iate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” 


ings 


“T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and — 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


i 
““T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. Ithink well of it,” 


ae 


“T consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 
tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for 
patients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
is equal to it.” a 

“‘T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote @ 
healthy digestion.” 


PRICE LIST, 


LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. bottles)...... per oz. $1.00 
wv abe “)....per doz, 10.00 
«“ (in 46 Ib. “0 S) sou per lb. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combind- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 


P.O. Box 1574, 


10 & 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


In First Page, per line of Nonpareil... 
Jn Last Page, fe se 6 
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- 025 


‘nside Pages, "e cS Vale Pee seae. Us, 0 15 

Cy e 4 se yearly.... 1 50 
special Page, ue <. monthly.. 0 30 
4 » se yearly.... 3 00 


(=~ The charges on advertisements making more 
‘han half a column of space, are subject to a liberal 
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33 | digested with 2 parts of alcohol and about 
54| 60 parts water. Distil off 10 parts. 


Rademacher’s Preparations. 


Two correspondents in last number of 
Tue Drueerists CrrcuLaR ask for aqua 
nicotiane and for tincture of shepherd’s 
purse. These two remedies, and a good 
many besides, belong to the class called by 
the German pharmaceutists Rademacheri- 
ana, and originate with a German physi- 
cian by the name of Rademacher. They 
are still prescribed by disciples of his faith, 
even in the United States, by Germans, of 
course, so that I think it may be useful to 
give the whole list of these preparations: 


Castor Water. 


Two parts of Canada castoreum are di- 
gested for 12 hours with a mixture of 2 
parts of alcohol and 25 parts of water. 
Distil off 12 parts. 


Acorn Water. 


One hundred and eighty parts of select 
acorns, coarsely ground, are digested with 
a mixture of 45 parts of alcohol and enough 
water to distil off 270 parts. 


Tobacco Water. 
[Aqua nicotiane. ] 
Ten parts of fresh tobacco leaves are 


Nux Vomica Water. 

Six hundred and sixty-six parts of pow- 
dered nux vomica are digested for 24 
hours in a mixture of 85 parts of alcohol 
and sufficient water to get 1,000 parts of 
distillate. 

Quassia Water. 

Ten parts of quassia bark and 10 parts 
of quassia wood are digested for 24 hours 
in 134g parts of alcohol, and sufficient 
water is added to distil off 108 parts. 


Rademacher’s Iron Miature. 
3 parts of his iron tincture. 
20 ie water. 
3 ce gum arabic. 
Rademacher’s Tincture of Acetate of Lron. 
Four hundred and thirty-two parts of 


aa pure protosulphate of iron and 450 parts 


of acetate of lead are pounded together in 
an iron mortar till a soft, pulpy mass is 
formed. Put this massin an iron kettle 
with 900 parts of distilled water and 1,800 
parts of vinegar, heat to ebullition, and 
let cool; add 1,500 parts alcohol. Put in 
a well stoppered bottle, let stand several 
months, shaking or stirring once in a 
while, and, when the liquid has assumed a 
red color, filter. 


Miraculous Plaster. 


Take of red lead 100 parts, olive oil 200 
parts; boil them together until a brownish 
black plaster has been formed, let cool a 
little, add finely powdered amber 516 
parts, camphor 3 parts, and burnt alum 
114 part. 


Fatract of Tobacco. 

Green tobacco leaves are cut and pound- 
ed with one-fifth of their weight of water, 
and expressed. Evaporate to consistence 
of a pill mass. The yield is about four 
per cent. 

Dysmenorrhea Drops. 
Tincture of vomica (1-10). 1 ounce. 
Tincture of castor (1-10).. 1‘ 


Anodyne Turpentine Solution. 


Spirit of ether......... 30 ounces. 
Oil of turpentine....... 236 4S 
Solution of Chloride of Calcium. 
Chloride of calcium...... 1 ounce. 
WiACOR sc .ccnen Gaeeetony.o . 2 ounces. 


Solution of Nitrate of Soda. 
[Sankt Peter’s drops. ] 
Nitrate of soda .......... 1 ounce. 
Water S200 20 Sere IE Oi. 2 ounces. 
Tartrate of Magnesia. 


Take 10 parts of tartaric acid, dissolve 
it in 20 parts of distilled water, warm the 


67 | Solution, and saturate it with sufficient 


carbonate of magnesia (about 6 parts). 


;| Dry, and rub to powder. 


Diarrhea Mixture. 


Acetate of zine.) .4.63. 6. 6 parts 
Waters eee sd. oy a! oe 180 ‘ 
Mucilarese tet Ook & anise 30 “ 


Copper Mixture. 
Rademacher’s tincture of 


acetate of copper....... 5 parts. 
Miicilageces.. 92026. oie sie 20‘ 
Cinnamon water.......... L751 £6 
AYICLGIS, CERNE CH Se A55 Gee Aen iy en 
Pills of Acetate of Zine. 
Acetate of zinc. ........ 90 grains. 


Powdered licorice, suffi- 
cient to make 30 pills. 


Nephritic Powder. 
Cochineal 2 i.!. scat eet: 1 ounce. 
Calcined magnesia........ 4 ounces. 
Tincture of Mugwort Root. 
Digest for 3 days1 ounce of mugwort 
root in 5 ounces of 45 per cent. alcohol. 
Tincture of Shepherd’s Purse. 


Take equal parts of the green herb (the 
whole plant) and alcohol, digest for sey- 
eral days, express, and filter. 

Tincture of Cochineal. 


Powdered cochineal...... 1 ounce. 
Diluted’alcohol= <a... . 12 ounces. 
Digest, and filter. 

Tincture of Colocynth. 

Take the seeds, wash them with water, 
dry, and grind 100 parts; digest with di- 
luted alcohol 480 parts for two weeks; 
filter. 

Tincture of Bedeguar. 

One part of the finely cut excrescences 
is digested for one week in 5 parts of 
alcohol. 

Tincture of Golden Rod. 

Golden rod, the green plant, is pounded 
in a stone mortar, and expressed; add an 
equal bulk of alcohol, digest for 3 days, 
and filter. 

Shepherd’s Purse Ointment. 

One part of the green herb is boiled 
with 2 parts of lard till dry, and the 
ointment strained. 

lodine Ointment. 


LOGINCa1 64 stctapdl athente . 16 parts, 
JA 1CORO! Sees steak +++...@ few drops. 
Dard esuras eroveteeteistn busine 300 parts. 
Calamine Ointment, 
hardegacm sa sxstujefsicld stem, otis 36 parts. 
PS COSW EX nvveisyers,tare’s ot he a: tiute Oya 
Melt; add 
Wa TATAIN GY scons ta cx ec toceiclans set (pee 
Bole ATMeNIGE. .spete5 1e1c me Gas 
Litharge..... wah seis etsiciciouys« Cave 
SV ALGER « teva helen ereie si dicioh Ovmicn 
Then add 
Cam phorsnserarnieleccise e's ae fe 
. H. M. W 
——e ee 


Unguentum Gynocardie. 


THe demand for chaulmoogra oil is 
likely to be very large as its therapeutical 
properties become known and established. 
The Gynocardia odorata is a large tree 
growing in East India. The seeds are 
about an inch long, wea about thirty- 
five grains, and are filled with an oily al- 
bumen, from which the oil is obtained by 
cold pressure, At ordinary temperature, 
the oil is a granular solid, not unlike beef 
dripping, but rather more solid. It melts 
at about 42° C., and may be cooled down 
to the temperature of the air without solid- 
ification taking place. It is quite soluble 
in chloroform, carbon disulphide, and ben- 
zine, less soluble in ether, and only partly 
dissolved in alcohol. All these solutions 
have an acid reaction. In India, an oint- 
ment is made by mixing the bruised seeds 
with butter. The Unguentum gynocardia 
of the Indian Pharmacopeia is prepared 
by reducing the seeds to a paste, and mix- 
ing with simple ointment, but the pure 
oil, applied to the affected parts by means 
of the top of the finger, is often employed. 
The following, however, has been sug- 
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gested by Mr. J. Moss as a good and eco- 
nomical formula for this ointment: 


Oil gynocardia........ 2 parts 
Paraitineacene occ. cere eee 
Ozokeriné:.-.2.0.-6- spelen Olen 
Mix. 


The dose of the powdered seeds is about 
six grains, and of the oil itself three or 
four grains may be given. The present 
price of the oil is about ten shillings per 
pound.—Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy. 


-_————_seo___ 


Potassium Salts in Bxtract ot 
Belladonna. 


THE presence of a large proportion of 
as rer ee compounds in the plants of the 

olanacese family, is not unfrequent, as 
may have been observed by druggists who 
make their own solid or fluid extracts. In 
this country stramonium is the one which 
is the more often found to contain these salts 
in quantity large enough to afford a crys- 
talline deposit when the liquors are con- 
centrated. This is owing probably to the 
fact that the belladonna and hyoscyamus 
of the market are generally cultivated 
plants, while the stramonium, being almost 
always the wild kind, is taken from places 
of its own selection, where the soil is apt 
to be richer in potassa than cultivated 
a would be. M. Gérardin, a French 

ruggist, relates in the Répertoire de Phar- 
macve, an instance in which he found in 
wild belladonna of his own collecting, 
large quantities of silicate and chloride of 
potassium. The plant was gathered by 
himself last summer, in a clearing of the 
Traconne forest, and was luxuriant and in 
full bloom. It was growing chiefly in the 
neighborhood of charcoal pits. The plant 
was contused and expressed the same day, 
and the juice produced a very fair yield of 
excellent looking extract. After several 
weeks, the extract, being wanted for use, 
was noticed tobe full of granulations. On 
rapidly dissolving the extract in cold dis- 
tilled water, and decanting, the granular 


sediment was found to form 68 per cent. 
of the preparation. 

Without entering further into the details 
of examination, the granulations proved 
to consist of a mixture of chloride and 
silicate of potassium. This Mr. G. attri- 
butes to the soil in which the plant had 
grown. The soil of the pits in which 
charcoal is burned remains for along time 
Impregnated with salts of potassa, and 
knowing the affinity of the solanacez for 
these it is easy to understand how the bella. 
donna had improved the opportunity. As 
a remedy, the writer recommends the fol- 
lowing simple treatment: Dissolve the ex- 
tract in a small quantity of distilled water, 
filter the solution, and evaporate it rapidly 
on a water-bath. The extract will lose 
none of its value, and will be freed from 
granulations which would be an impedi- 
ment to all good preparations, especially if 
they were met with in the proportions 
above related. 


———_0 e—___ 
Compound Tincture of Iodoform, 


TAKE of 
Todoform. «6.53.23 pe esa 15 grains. 
Potasssiodides. vst «or te% <ao-0d 2 drachms. 
Glyeerings ec} sh ichis. cesar’ « 2 a 
Strong aloohol. ..é sje <:sf can os <e 6 sé 


Rub up the iodoform and iodide of po- 
tassium, then add the glycerine, and rub 
it up to the consistence of thin cream, then 
add the alcohol and stir briskly. Dose, 
fifteen drops three times a day on sugar or 
in syrup. — Canada Journal of Medical 
Sciences. 


ese 
Percentages in England. 


A county court judge at Manchester, 
England, described as ‘‘ monstrous” an 
arrangement between a doctor and a den- 
tist which came to light in his court. For 
a commission the doctor sent to the dentist 
all suitable cases in which he had influ- 
ence, 


i 
7 
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Remarks on Syrup of Ipecac. 


Aw article in the last number of THE 
Drvuaaists CIRCULAR, relating to the im- 
provement of the officinal formula for 
syrup of ipecac, has called forth the com- 
ments of several of our correspondents. 
We extract the following remarks from 
their communications: 

Mr. F. Lenggenhager (Utica, 
writes: 

‘Having read the: article of Mr. Bissell 
in the August number, it strikes me that 
he, like others before him, endeavors to 
make a good syrup from the worst imagin- 
able preparation that can be employed for 
the purpose. 

“The fluid extract of ipecacuanha of 
the present’ Pharmacopeia may be good 
enough to be used as such, or in a perma- 
nent emulsion, etc., but certainly not for 
any other compound in which so little 
water enters. Emetia, the only active 
principle of the root, is exceedingly little 
soluble in water, and any excess of it will 
be deposited, when time enough is afford- 
ed. Two ounces of the officinal fluid ex- 
tract (if properly made) contain by far 
more emetia than thirty ounces of syrup 
can holdin solution, and for that reason 
the French Codex, the new German, the 
Swiss, the Prussian, and the Austrian 
Pharmacopeeias direct much less of a solid 
spirituous extract or of the root to be used 
for preparing a syrup which certainly is 
as effective as that made and filtered from 
our fluid extract, no matter how it may be 
treated. If Mr. Bissell thinks two fluid 
ounces of hot water to be enough to re- 
move all the emetia contained in the pre- 
cipitate, I would remind him that this 
emetia is by no means there in a free state; 
the greater portion of it forms some kind 
of a combination with the precipitated 
resinous matter, which, being totally in- 
soluble, cannot form another compound 
with tannic acid, etc. Those two fluid 
ounces of boiling water will wash out, at 
best, that portion of emetia that adheres 
in an uncombined state to the ‘ resino-eme- 
tia.’ This done, all further washing is 
useless; and ¢ius it occurs that tannic acid 
ceases to react, 

‘Tf a formula is totally wrong in its lead- 
ing principles, discard it altogether. This 
I did long since in respect to the officinal 
syrup of ipecac, after explaining the mat- 
ter to some of our really intelligent physi- 
cians. 

““The French Codex takes ten parts of 
solid spirituous extract to one thousand 
of syrup. The new German, and most of 
other European Pharmacopeeias, take one 
part of the root to forty to sixty parts of 
water 10 form 106 to 150 parts of syrup. 
Our Pharmacopeia directs one part of 
fluid extract (equal to one part of the root, 
if properly made) to sixteen parts, by vol- 
ume, of syrup, which contains only about 
six parts of water! Remembering that the 
active principle of ipecacuanha, emetia, 
is very sparingly soluble in water, and 
bearing in mind the fact that the European 
syrups are fully equal in effect to our own 
when filtered, we see at once how much 
of the root is wasted by our illogical for- 
mula. True, our officinal syrup would be 
very powerful if it were dispensed with 
all the sediment, but Ido not think that 
any true pharmaceutist will do this, and 
still less would any decent customer take 
such a preparation, 

‘« Mr. Bissell has in his syrup, prepared 
with so much trouble, not a milligramme 
more of emetia than could be dissolved by 
the water employed. That is little enough, 
and would be fully furnished by half an 
ounce of the genuine root. 

‘The syrup, of which I mail a sample, 
was made in the beginning of July, and is 
taken from the dispensing bottle of my 
store, where it stands at this time at a tem- 
perature of from 70° to 80° F. You will 
see from the formula, which is my own, 
that this syrup is made with due regard to 
the peculiar properties of the genuine root 
and to elegance and stability. It will re- 
main so for years, and I never saw an 
flocculi disturbing its brightness and limpi- 
dity. The physicians, on whose prescrip- 
tions I dispense it, are highly satisfied with 
its effect and appearance. 

“The formula is as follows: 


MSY.) 


Best ipecac root 8 parts, by weight. 
Glycerine...... Sarr 2: 


ANCONHO] sisson tse ek x, <¢ « 
IWISCOR Som vives . 66 « 
Granulated sugar 72 ‘ “ 


“‘ Reduce the ipecac to a moderately fine 
powder, and digest it for twenty-four hours 
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in a warm place with the glycerine, alco- 
hol, and water. Then add, without strain- 
ing or filtering, the granulated sugar, di- 
gest the whole for twenty-four hours, with 
occasional shaking, and filter through pa- 
per. One hundred parts of the finished 
syrup contain the soluble constituents of 
two parts of the root.” 


{Without wishing to be understood as 
endorsing all the views of our correspon- 
dent, or dissenting from them altogether, 
we must call attention to the large propor- 
tion of alcohol contained in his syrup, a 
little over ten per cent.—as much as is 
found in ordinary claret. Is such a quan- 
tity allowable in a preparation called a 
syrup? As we have already an officinal 
Wine of Ipecac, it would appear that when 
the syrup is ordered, no alcohol, or very 
little of it, is expected to be present.—Ep. 
DEO: 

The other correspondent, A. J. C. Wil- 
liams (Cambridge, N. Y.), makes the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


“Allow me to offer a suggestion, which, 
if put into practical use, will entirely do 
away with any need to search for a more 
perfect process than the present officinal 
formula. 

‘Mr. Bissell says he has known drug 
clerks to omit shaking the bottle before 
dispensing the syrup. Here, simple as it 
is, is his mistake. Does he, do you think, 
find any of the officinal syrups improved 
by shaking? Does he not know that much 
shaking will sour even our officinal syrup? 

“If Mr. Bissell will make his syrup ipe- 
cac according to the formula in our Phar- 
macopeeia, mixing it, by turning the bottle 
from end to end gently until the color is 
uniform, then take care never to shake it, 
he will have a preparation that will re- 
main thoroughly good and reliable for any 
reasonable length of time.”’ 


eee 


Uses of Glycerine in Pharmacy. 


GLYCERINE can be used to a great ad- 
vantage in the processes of making such 
preparations as are apt to undergo decom- 
position while being made. Pure glycerine 
prevents decompositions caused by the ac- 
tion of water in many preparations. Gly- 
cerine has ben employed in the prepara- 
tion of the following sa'ts: 


Yellow Iodide of Mercury.—First, 28 
grammes of nitrate of protoxide of mer- 
cury are rubbed with 60 grammes of glyce- 
rine and 300 grammes water until dis- 
solved; next, 16 grammes of iodide of 
potassium are disso'ved in water, neutral- 
ized with acetic acid if necessary; then, 
both solutions are mixed and quickly 
shaken. It isadvisable to warm the solu- 
tion of nitrate of mercury somewhat before 
it is mixed with the solution of iodide of 
potassium. The precipitate is then washed 
on the filter with water until the filtrate 
leaves no residue on being evaporated on a 
platinum foil. 


Oleo-stearate of Mercury.—10 grammes of 
nitrate of protoxide of mercury are tritu- 
rated with 50 grammes of glycerine and 200 
grammes of water, and mixed with a solu- 
tion of 18 grammes of almond soap in 300 
grammes of water, previously neutralized 
with very dilute nitric acid. The precipi- 
tate is repeatedly washed with water and 
pressed. 


Oleo-stearate of Bismuth can be prepared 
in the same manner. 


Salts of Antimony cannot be prepared 
in this way, as glycerine will not prevent 
the decomposition of chloride of antimony 
by water.—Pharmaceutical Zeitschr. fiir 
Russland, 


Conia and its Salts. 


ConIA or conicine is a very unstable sub- 
stance. As commonly sold it is very im- 
pure, and gives very, variable results; when 
pure it has a powerful irritant and even 
caustic local action. Its hypodermic use 
should, therefore, be a subject of careful 
consideration, and should not be rashly 
adopted. It appears to be more active 
when ingested into the stomach than when 
injected subcutaneously. In the latter case 
it does not completely disappear, the chan- 
nels of absorption being partially destroyed 
by its local action. Hence it should, as a 


tule, be administered by the stomach. It 
acts as a poison both on man and animals; 
but the organism speedily tolerates it, and 
owing to this toleration itis necessary con- 


stantly to augment the dose. There is no 
danger under these circumstances of a cu- 
mulative action being exerted, since conia 
is rapidly eliminated from the system. 
Five grains of conia injected in divided 
doses into the veins of a moderate sized 
dog, are eliminated in the course of two 
hours, provided any symptoms of asphyxia 
be removed by artificial respiration. The 
toxic action of conia may be divided into 
three stages. The first stage is character- 
ized by depression and a feeling of sad- 
ness. General rigors then supervene, which 
are coincident with the acts of inspiration, 
and about the same time there is loss of 
power over the limbs. During the second 
stage the rigors are more distinctly marked; 
the respiration is considerably interfered 
with, becoming incomplete, rapid, and 
sometimes accompanied by chattering of 
the teeth; the pulse is quickened; reflex 
excitability is increased. This period lasts 
from half an hour to an hour. The third 
period is characterized by the diminution 
of the convulsive phenomena, the diminu- 
tion and abolition of reflex irritability, 
slowing of the pulse and of the respiration, 
visual disturbances, and finally profound 
collapse. A fourth stage might perhaps 
be added, according to whether the collapse 
is followed by death or recovery. In the 
latter case the animal passes through the 
same phases of intoxication that it had 
previously presented, only in an inverse 
order. Sensibility first returns, violent 
rigors are then observed, the respiratory 
and cardiac movements gradually regain 
their former strength and volume, the ani- 
mal begins to be capable of performing 
spontaneous movements, the locomotive 
power is recovered, a drunken condition 
follows, and at length, in the course of an 
hour or two, it walks and runs with ease, 
appearing only to be a little depressed. 
Conia is neither a muscular nor a cardiac 
poison; it acts essentially on the cerebro 
spinal centres. The substance which acts 
on the peripheral extremities of the motor 
nerves is not conia—it is a kind of empy- 
reumatic essential oil, which M. Mourrut 
has extracted from conia supplied from 
Germany, and which probably exists in all 
commercial specimens of the drug. The 
chlorhydrate and bromhydrate of conia are 
stable salts; they induce symptoms which 
a'e identical with those of conia itself, but 
are more energetic The fatal effects of a 
poisonous dose of these substances seem to 
be due to asphyxia. Physiological antago- 
nism between conia and strychnia is possi- 
ble, but has not yet been demonstrated. 
The convulsions caused by strychnia can, 
however, be suppressed by conia. 
tain any sensible effect of the bromhydrate 
of conia in an adult man, a dose of at least 
15 grains is required, and the quantity 
may be increased to three, four, or five 
grains, according to the effects required or 
the tolerance of the remedy exhibited by 
the patient. The bromhydrate is rapidly 
eliminated by the skin and lungs, hence 
the doses should not be too small, nor must 
too long an interval be allowed to intervene 
between two doses, As much as fifteen 
grains of conia, and perhaps more, may be 
given in the course of twenty-four hours, 
in the form of pills, syrup, or draught, or 
the same quantity may be administered 
subcutaneously, as the bromhydrate does 
not appear to exert any local stimulant ac- 
tion. The symptoms in man closely re- 
semble those observed in animals, They 
are, briefly—great muscular weakness, las- 
situde, fatigue, heaviness of the eyelids, 
heaviness of the head, difficulty of walking, 
sleep, or often rather a state of torpor with- 
out sleep. The intellectual faculties are 
perfectly preserved. There is no aberra- 
tion of the sensibility, except sometimes 
slight hyperesthesia and tingling of the 
fingers and toes, but it is never perverted 
or diminished. Vision is sometimes tempo- 
rarily disturbed, objects being seen as 
through a fog. There is no cephalalgia or 
vertigo. The pupils undergo no altera- 
tion. The pulse. remains unchanged. 
There are no disturbances of the digestive 
tract; neither nausea, vomiting, nor di- 
arrhea. Respiration, secretion, and the 
temperature of the body are unaltered. In- 
fants at the breast are not affected by conia 
when this is administered to the mother, 
and they bear small doses well. The au- 
thor believes that conia will be found to be 
of service in bronchitis or phthisical cough, 
and in nervous cough, in whooping-cough, 
in epilepsy, in neuralgic and articular pain. 
It is rationally indicated in cases of hyper- 
sesthesia, in chorea, convulsion and trem- 
bling, and in tetanus.—Dr, Tiryakian, in 
Annuaire de Thérapeutique. 
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Pharmaceutical Preparations of Coca,* 


ALTHOUGH coca leaf is, comparatively 
speaking, a new remedial agent in many 
localities, yet in other places it is extensive- 
ly known and largely used, both in families 
and prescribed by physicians. In takinga 
retrospective view of the literature of the 
drug, I was agreeably surprised to find 
that so much had been written and so many 
experiments made with the object of iso- 
lating the active constituents of the leaves, 
as well as to determine their therapeutic 
action. 

In the last issue of the “ Proceedings” 
for the year 1877, page 188, a very correct 
drawing of the plant will be found, made 
from a plant growing in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, to which 
I call your autention. The leaves of seve. 
ral species of erythroxylon have been 
known from time immemorial, and were 
used especially among the Indians for 
chewing, mixed with lime and wood-ashes, 
Numerous and somewhat fabulous ae- 
counts are given of their physiological ae- 
tion: a moderate use is said to produce 
excitement of the functions, to relieve or 
prevent muscular fatigue, and to some ex- 
tent to take the place of food; while an 
immoderate chewing of the leaf, like that 
of opium, frequently becomes a habitual 
vice, producing all the deletericus symp- 
toms and consequences of narcotics, such 
as a state of half intoxication, stupor, with 
visionary dreams, premature decay, com- 
plete apathy and idiocy. These peculiar 
symptoms rendered the presence of a nar- 
cotic principle probable, and induced ex- 
perimentalists to undertake the investiga- 
tion of the drug. 

Neumann made approximate analyses of 
the:leaf, and discovered and described the 
alkaloid named cocaina. Stanislas Martin 
made a hasty examination, from which it 
appears that he discovered a bitter princi- 
ple and a substance analogous to theina, 
Maisch subsequently was led to think that 
the plant contained also a volatile alkaloid. 
This supposition was afterwards confirmed 
by Lossen and Woehler, who separated the © 
new alkaloid and named it Hygrina. They 
also discovered that when cocainais heated 
with muriatic acid it is decomposed, ben- 
zoic acid anda new base, Hegonta, being 
formed. Dr. 8. R. Percy, of New York, 
also claims to have been the first to sepa- 
rate the active principle, to which he pro- 
posed the name Hrythroxylin, inasmuch as — 
the name cocaina might be confounded 
with other substances of a similar name. 

So far, then, we have the following in- 
teresting and important active constituents 
of the drug: Cocaina (or Hrythroxylin), 
hygrina, besides the essential oil, to which 
I have not yet alluded and to which the | 
odor of the plant is due; and of these the | 
first-named alkaloid is undoubtedly the | 
principle to which attention should be | 
given in making galenical preparations. I 
find from the condensed reports of investi- 
gators that it is soluble in 704 parts of | 
water, more soluble in cold alcohol, and 
quite soluble in hot alcohol and ether. 
From all the information I have been able | 
to obtain appertaining to this subject, I 
would recommend a fluid extract and an 
elixir, and would propose the following 
formule, which I have found to furnish 
very satisfactory preparations: 


Fxtractum Coce Fluidum. 
Coca leaves, in moderately 


ANG: POW GEE eosin «us . 16 troy ounces. 
Alcohol, 95 per cent...... 12 fluid “ 
WSO SEs sca 5's meme ae 3% sa) 4 Se 


Moisten the powdered leaves with the 
above menstruum, pack carefully into a 
conical percolator, cover the surface of the 
powder with a disc of paper, and add the 
remainder of the menstruum; when the 
liquid begins to drop from the percolator 
close the lower orifice with a cork, cover 
the percolator closely so as to prevent 
evaporation, and allow it to remain in this 
condition forty-eight hours. The cork is 
then to be removed and percolation aliowed 
to proceed, dropping not faster than at the 
rate of forty drops per minute, as quick 
percolation will not furnish good results 
and should be discountenanced, more espe- 
cially in the manufacture of concentrat 

preparations. When the drug to be ope- 
rated upon is small and the menstruum 
large, as in most of the tinctures, percola- 
lation can be allowed to proceed at the rate 
of sixty drops per minute with excellent 
results. The first twelve ounces of the 


* A paper read before the American Pharmaceuti- 
oe age by Geo. W. Kennedy, in answer to 
uery 1. 
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percolate should be reserved, and percola- 
tion continued with the same menstruum 
until the drug is thoroughly exhausted; 
evaporate the last portion at a tempera- 
ture not higher than 130° F., until re- 
duced to four fluid ounces, and mix this 
with the reserved portion. The fluid ex- 
tract prepared in accordance with this for- 


mula will be found of a dark greenish- | 
brown color, and to contain in the highest | 


degree the odor and taste characteristic of 
the drug. ot) 
Elixir Coce. 


Coca leaves in moderately fine 


powder.... ... “LEE ty ARE ree Ziv 
Alcohol and water, of each a sufti 

cient quantity. 
i a gtt. vj 
Oil of cinnamon ... .:...... gett. ij 


Mix three measures of alcohol with one of 
water, moisten the powder with two fluid 
ounces of the mixture, pack it firmly in a 
conical percolator, and gradually pour on 
a sufficient quantity of the menstruum 
until eleven and a half fluid ounces of per- 
colate are obtained. Dissolve the oils in a 
half ounce of alcohol, add to the percolate 
and finally the syrup. This will furnish 
a very elegant elixir, and each fluid 
drachm will represent the active constitu- 
ents of fifteen grains of the drug when 
carefully prepared. 
aoe 


The Classification of Medicines. 


Dr. Bucnuem, of Giessen, urges, in the 
Archiv der Pharmacie, that the time has 
come when a new pharmacognostic sys- 
tem of classification of drugs should be 
adopted. It is an error, he thinks, to sup 
pose that the classification of drugs is a 
matter of small importance. Correct and 
wide views of an art or science depend 
very largely on the stand-point from which 
we regard the facts, and the manner in 
which they are marshalled before us. It 
is, therefore, of primary importance that 
the arrangement of our drugs should fol- 
low a scientific principle. 

So long as physicians and pharmaceutists 
gathered their plants themselves, the me- 
thod of classifying the materia medica ac- 
cording to a botanic system had its advan- 
tages. But the parts of plants used as 
drugs have no connection with their bo- 
tanic origin, and, therefore, such an ar- 
rangement can have no pretension to bea 
scientific system. ‘Only the fact that no 
other classification appeared more perfect, 
can explain how such writers as Hanbury 


_ and Fliickiger should have retained this 


system in their excellent Pharmaco- 
graphia.” 

Other recent authors have endeavored 
to classify drugs as roots, barks, seeds, 
leaves, etc., and some have abandoned ail 
system at all, except the alphabetic ar- 
rangement. But, according to Buchheim, 


the circumstances of the origin of a drug 


, are of less practical importance than its 


condition when it comes before us. An 
official drug may be very truly the genuine 
plant which it professes to be, or the root 
or the seed, as the case may be, of that 
particular plant, but it may, nevertheless, 
be avery poor sample—in a sense, a very 
ungenuine drug. In brief, the time has 
come when we should look on cinchona 
bark merely as an impure quinine, on 
opium as an impure morphia, and so on. 
Therefore, Dr. Buchheim proposes to ar- 
range medicines into groups, according to 
their active principles, and he argues that, 
by following such a principle of classifi- 
cation, we should be on the right road to 
ascertain with more exactness the true 
active principles of all drugs. He then 
gives a sketch of a classification on the 
principles he suggests. 

I. Hydrocarbon group.—(a) Starches ; 
) sugars; (c) gums and vegetable muci- 


es. 

“aT Albumens and their derivatives. —(a) 
omens; (5) albuminoids; (c) putrid mat- 

Ts. 

Ill. Glycerides.—(a) Olive oil group (in- 
cluding, besides the fatty oils, such fruits 
as almonds, poppies, cacao, etc., which 
depend for their properties on their fatty 
characteristics. Wax and _ spermaceti, 
though not glycerides, would appear as a 
Supplement to this group). (5) Croton oil 
group (including castor oil and the other 
oils which have an action other than the 
merely nourishing properties of the oils of 
the procaine group). 

IV. The Jardol group (Cardol, Cz:Hso 
O,.—The anacardium, Cayenne, ginger, 
ete. 
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V. The Mustard Oil group. 

VI. The Cantharidin group. 

VII. The Anhydride Acids.—(a@) Eu- 
phorbin acid anhydrides; (») convolvulin 
acid anhydrides. 

VIII. The Aloetin group. 

IX. Cathartic Acid group. 

X. Filicie Acid group. 

XI. The Tannic Acid group. 

XU. The Alkaloid Group.—(@) The pi- 
perines; (4) the quinines; (c) the caffeines; 
(d) the coniines ; (e) the strychnines ; (f) 
the morphines ; (g) the atropines ; (/) pilo- 
carpine ; (¢) physostigmine ; (%) nicotine ; 
(/) emetine; (m) the aconitines; (7) the vera- 


| trines; (e) colchicine. 


XIII. The Glycoside Group.—(a) The 
digitalins; (0) the saponins. 

XIV. The Bitter Principle group. 

XY. The Ethereal Oil group. 

XVI. Officinal Resins. 

XVII. Officinal Coloring Matters.— 
Chemist and Druggtst. 
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Spiritus itheris Nitrosi.—Its Compo- 
sition and Analysis. 


BY F. M. RIMMINGTON, F.C.8. 

THE nature, substance, and quality of 
spiritus gtheris nitrosi have long been a 
problem asking for solution; and as I have 

iven a good deal of attention to it fora 
ong time, and feel myself under a pledge 
to contribute another paper on the ques- 
tion raised some time ago as to the actual 
existence of nitrite of ethyl in this com- 
pound, I now purpose fulfilling that prom- 
ise. 

Perhaps some discriminating minds will 
draw a distinction between sweet spirit of 
nitre and spiritus wtheris nitrosi. I make 
no such distinction, and all that is said in 
this paper has reference to a spirit that 
corresponds with that described in the 
British Pharmacopeia, in nature, sub- 
stance, and quality. 

I think all who have attempted the ana- 
lytical examination of this preparation 
will admit it is surrounded with some difli- 
culty. 

There is, first, an ethereal fluid, so desig- 
nated; secondly, an ethereal oil or hydro- 
carbon; thirdly, aldehyde; fourthly, nitrous 
acid, uncombined; fifthly, acetic acid 
uncombined; sixthly, alcohol and water. 

The presence of nitrite of ethyl in the 
spirit of the Pharmacopeceia has been denied; 
and I am willing to admit it may be pos- 
sibly true, but if true, it is culpably wrong, 
and is the result of mismanagement. Tf 
no nitrite of ethyl be formed, what be- 
comes of the nitric acid used in the opera- 
tion, and what are the products of the 
chemical action that takes place? It does 
not distil over, it does not pass away as 
gas, but it is nevertheless consumed. 

After many attempts to investigate this 
matter, and trying all the methods that 
suggested themselves to me, or that I could 
find described for the estimation of the 
nitrites, I found none that gave satisfactory 
results until I adopted the following 
scheme, by which not only the nitrite of 
ethyl, but all the other constituents, may 
be accurately estimated. 

The following table, at all events, shows 
the results in two analyses (out of a great 
many others) of a typical sample, agreeing 
with the B. P. tests, etc. : 


(1.) (2.) 

WV AL Olcott Siete ze se dttle 7°93 
ING WCLeEEeoons ogy Suey 1:19 
AICONO es ocupeieiatviexescne's 88°10 88:10 
Acetic acid.... ‘47 50 
INIEOUSIACIC. cceieg <5... 50 56 
Nitrite of ethyl........ 1°69 1°75 
100°00 100-00 


The method of analysis is as follows: 

The nitrite of ethyl is to be estimated by 
the conversion of its nitrogen into ammo- 
nia, first by decomposing it with pure pot- 
ash into KNOs, and distilling this with a 
zinc and copper couple somewhat after the 
method recommended by Thorpe, but 
modified by Dr. Cornelius Fox, and titrat- 
ing the result with standard acid (process 
in detail given below). 

The amount of nitrous and acetic acids 
are estimated volumetrically. The two 
acids are afterwards separately estimated. 

Aldehyde is estimated by conversion into 
acetic acid by peroxide of hydrogen, and 
titrated. 

Water and alcohol by difference. 


ESTIMATION OF NITRITE OF £THYL. 


5c.c. of the spirit are added to 1 gramme 


of pure potash (free from nitre) dissolved 


ated flask, stoppered and capped with 
leather; digest in a warm place at a tem- 
perature of 150°-200° F., for three hours, 
Allow the flask to cool and then dilute with 
water to 50 c.c.; shake and then take out 
with a pipette 10 ¢.c. of the liquid and 
run it into a platinum dish, and add to it 
40 c.c. of water; evaporate on a water bath 
to 20 c.c. to get rid of the alcohol, ete. 
This residue is now to be washed into a 
flask of 16 ounces (or 450 ¢.c.) capacity, 
containing 10 grammes of zinc foil coated 
with copper, and the volume of liquid 
made up to about 350 c.c. with water, and 
connected with a condenser; heat is now 
to be applied and the distillation carried on 
as usual. Most of the ammonia comes 
over io the first 100 c.c. of distillate, but 
it is necessary to distil another 50 c.c. to 
insure perfect exhaustion. The ammonia 
thus obtained is now to be estimated with 
a standard sulphuric acid, 1c.c. equal to 
0-001 gramme ammonia. 

The amount of NH; found, is to be mul- 
tiplied by 100x0°824, which will equal the 
total nitrogen in the spirit; and this, minus 
the nitrogen present in the free nitrous 
acid, when multiplied by 5°357, will give 
the nitrite of ethyl contained in the spirit. 


ESTIMATION OF NITROUS AND ACETIC ACIDS. 


The amounts of these two acids are nec- 
essary to be known in order to judge ot the 
quality of the preparation, and for cor- 
rectly estimating the nitrite of ethyl. 10 
c.c. are to be measured with a pipette and 
run into a platinum dish, and diluted with 
an equal volume of pure water, and 0°5 
gramme carbonate of potash added, and 
stirred until dissolved; the solution is then 
evaporated on a water bath to dryness. 
This saline residue is now to be treated 
with 5 c.c. of pure alcohol for the separa- 
tion of the potassium acetate from the po- 
tassium nitrite, and again repeated and 
the mixed solutions filtered through a very 
small Swedish filter; this filtrate evapo- 
rated in a tared capsule to dryness, and 
rapidly weighed. The weight minus 0:021 
gramme (the weight of KNO:, which is 
dissolved by 10 c.c. of alcohol), and the 
amount multiplied by 0°6122, gives the 
quantity of acetic acid present in the 
spirit. 

The amount of acetic acid thus found, 
multiplied by 0°7606, gives the equivalent 
of NO., to which it is equal, and this pro- 
duct deducted from the total acidity (pre- 
viously determined alkalimetrically), leaves 
the net amount of NO, present. 


ESTIMATION OF THE ALDEHYDE. 


Into a 25 or 50 c.c. flask run 10 c.c. of 
the spirit and add 10c.c. of peroxide of 
hydrogen, and let it stand two or three 
hours; by this time the aldehyde will have 
become converted into acetic acid, and may 
be estimated by decinormal alkali; the 
amount thus determined, less the number 
of c.c. required by the free acids pre- 
viously determined, multiplied by 0:0044, 
will give the amount of aldehyde. 


ESTIMATION OF ALCOHOL AND WATER. 


The alcoho! is estimated by the specific 
gravity; and the water by difference. 

The foregoing scheme of analysis prob- 
ably may look formidable in the eyes of 
very practical people. It certainly in- 
volves some nicety of selection of materials 
as to purity, but otherwise it is not diffi- 
cult. 

I append the statement of analyses of 
four samples of spirit of nitrous ether, ob- 
tained from different sources and repre- 
sented as the ‘‘ best.” 


No.1. No.2. No. 3. No. 4 

WiatOlo-sukecisctucdssa L000 C4712" 216178 S 15°49 
Aldehyde............ “75 "21 “26 00 
; 85 2 82°60 83°6 


Aléoholy onic ee Cves 
Acetic acid.... ae 
Nitrous acid . ....... . 

Nitrite of ethyl....... “15 17 10 


100°00 100:00 100°00 100:00 


The nice gradation of quality here ex- 
hibited, without any design, is very re- 
markable.—Pharm. Jour. and Trans. 


re ee 
To Cleanse Bottles. 


DIssoLVE one ounce of chloride of lime 
in one quart of water, and fill the bottles 
with the liquid; set them aside for several 
days and rinse them well with water. The 
water of chloride of lime can be used sev- 
eral times. For bottles which are not very 
dirty, use one part of muriatic acid diluted 
with three parts of water. Sawdust put 
into bottles and some water added, will 


Syrup of Iodide of Iron. 

The U. 8. P. says that it has to be of a pale 
green color, asit is at first, but if particu- 
lar care be not taken it soon turns toa 
dark brown. Various remedies have been 
proposed, such as the addition of hydriodic 
acid, phosphoric acid, iron wire, hyposul- 
phite of sodium, and exposure to direct sun- 
light. The last method is about the most 
unobjectionable, but it entirely bleaches 
the syrup. By making a g/ycerole instead of 
a syrup, iodide of iron in the liquid form 
keeps exceedingly well. Proceed accord- 
ing to the Pharmacopeia, but filter into 17 
fluid ounces of glycerine instead of syrup, 
washing the filter with sufficient water to 
make 20 fluid ounces altogether; shake 
well. If this glycerole be exposed in large 
bottles (round-shouldered or square, not 
flat) to the direct rays of the sun, it keeps 
its sea-green color quite indefinitely. In 
flat bottles it is bleached. 

The Pharmacopeia uses iron wire cut 
in pieces. Iron filings are better, and can 
in large cities easily be procured perfectly 
free from admixture of brass or copper 
from locomotive works or other large iron 
works. In small shops it is nearly always 
found mixed with more or less of other 
metals. 

In some places it isso seldom called for 
that it will be found more convenient to 
make it as wanted. For one fluid ounce 
take 48 grains of iodine, 16 grains of pow- 
dered iron (do not take iron reduced by 
hydrogen, which is never pure iron), and 
one fluid drachm of water, rub, not too 
briskly, in a mortar, and as soon as the re- 
action begins to set in, which is seen by 
the dark red-brown color, add quickly 
about 1¢ fluid drachm more water. When 
turned greenish, filter into sufficient syrup 
to make one fluid ounce. 


——__e# ¢——___- 


Combination of Cinchona Alkaloids 
with Opium. 

Dr. D. P. SKILLERN, in Medical Record, 
claims: 1. This combination aborts the 
paroxysm of intermittent fever more cer- 
tainly, and the cure of the disease follows 
more surely and rapidly, than when the 
alkaloids are given uncombined. 2. Only 
half the dose of the alkaloids is required. 
3. It relieves the associated painful sensa- 
tions. 4. Exemption from headache, tinni- 
tus aurium, etc. 5. It enables the stomach 
to retain the quinia. 6. Large and con- 
tinuous doses of quinia may be given, with- 
out producing cinchonism, if combined 
with opium. 

0 


Glycerine as an Anti-Ferment. 


Mr. Munxstates, in the Chemical Journal, 
that glycerine retards the lactic and alco- 
holic fermentations. One-fifth of glycer- 
ine added to milk, at a temperature of 15° 
to 20° C., prevented it from turning sour for 
eight or ten days. One-half or one-third 
of glycerine, at the same temperature, post- 
poned the fermentation of milk for six or 
seven weeks. At higher temperatures 
larger quantities are needed to produce the 
same results. 

Sen oe ok 


Effect of Ammonia on Chlorinated Lime. 


Tu. SALZER states that a drop of con- 
centrated water of ammonia may cause a 
possible decomposition of chlorinated 
lime. One gramme of chlorinated lime 
and one gramme of sal ammoniac, mixed 
together in a dry state, will produce strong 
fumes, and the gas collected over water 
will explode apparently without any exter- 
nal cause. Chlorinated lime in storehouses 
should be kept carefully away from any of 
the salts of ammonia, and should not be 
exposed to the vapor of ammonia.— Pharm. 
Zertschr. fiir Russtand. 


—_to———————_ 
Hypochlorite of Magnesia. 
Chloride of lime........ 25 parts. 
Wy Waterss. o. 150“ 
Add, while shaking, a solution of 


Sulphate of magnesia... .50 parts. 

In, cold) water) ..<<:0..5 ¢-I0 300 
Shake well, let it stand for half a day, 
and filter. 

——————_6--o———_——_——— 


Bromo-Chloralum 


Is said to be made as follows: Take of 


Chloride of aluminum....16 ounces. 
Bromide of ss WG 


Boiling water........., eit gallon. 


clean well, especially such bottles as have | Dissolve with the aid of heat in a water- 


in 40 c.c. of pure water in a 50 c.c. gradu- | contained oil.—Pharm. Handelsbi. 


bath. When cool, filter through paper. 


\ 
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Spontaneous Formation of Nitrate of 
Ammonia. 


AccoRDING to VY. Loseke, when water 
evaporates in air a little ammonium nitrate 
is always formed at the expense of the free 
nitrogen of the atmosphere. This fact ap- 
pears an important one in reference to the 
understanding of English experimental 
farming as applied to American farming. 
In America, where the evaporation is so 
excessive, there must be a greater supply 
of nitrogen to the plant through natural 
agencies than in England. Is it not possi- 
ble, also, that the evaporation through the 
plant transpiration is also influential, and 
that the nitrogenous-collecting properties 
of the clover and other leguminous plants 
are to be explained in part by this formation 
of nitrogen composed under the action of 
evaporation ? 

ee 


Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


PEROXIDE of hydrogen, formerly called 
oxygenated water, has a history in many 
respects similar to that of chloroform, sa- 
licylie acid, and other chemicals which will 
be readily called to mind. At first a chem- 
ical curiosity, and for a long time with no 
other use than to restore old paintings, it 
has of late years grown into notable im- 
portance both commercially and scientifi- 
cally. In trade, under various fancy 
names which often puzzle correspondents 
of THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR, it is largely 
sold as a Blonde Hair Dye, by which 
dark hair is, not by a dyeing but a bleuach- 
ing process, brought to a bright, golden 
hue, much appreciated in certain cireles. 

In chemistry it is now applied with ad- 
vantage to a number of analytical and 
technical processes. Hence the estimation 
of the strength of the peroxide supplied 
by manufacturers is a subject of general 
interest. We find several methods for the 
purpose described by George E. Davis, in 
a paper read before the Faraday Club, in 
England. He says: 


Most books tell us that HO, is made by 
a roundabout process with BaO, and HCI; 
this might have been in days gone by, but 
now it is made principally by means of 
barium peroxide and hydrofluoric or fluo- 
silicic acids. An insoluble fluoride of 
barium or fluosilicate is formed which 
separates at once, and peroxide of hydro- 
gen remains. 

Now, if hydrofluoric or hydro-fluosilicic 
acids have been used, we need not expect 
to find hydrochloric, as this latter can only 
be present when impure fluoride is used, 
impure acids, or impure water. Of course 
it is absolutely necessary to examine care- 
fully every sample of peroxide of hydro- 
gen which may be purchased, for many 
statements have been made at various 
times respecting the purity of the bought 
article. 

The first thing which requires to be esti- 
mated is the active oxygen, and this may 
be seen when I state that a sample which 
it was said would not. oxidize sulphide of 
sodium contained only a trace of active 
oxygen. Many methods may be devised 
for estimating the strength of this article. 
I have used the following three methods 
with satisfactory results: 

1 ¢.c. was put into Crum’s tube over 
mercury and run underneath the tap; then 
5 c.c. of a saturated solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, the whole gently agitated, 
the liberated oxygen measured and cor- 
rected for temperature and pressure. In 
working on a certain sample as a mean of 
several experiments, 1 c.c. gave 82 c.c. of 
pxiere at 0° C. and 760 mm. 

y asecond method 10 c.c. of the per- 
oxide were boiled with 20 c.c. of sulphur- 
ous acid, and the sulphuric acid which was 
formed precipitated as barium salt and 
weighed; the sulphuric acid existing as 
such in the sulphurous acid being deducted 
from the precipitate. 10 c.c. oxidized 0°46 
grm. SOu, or 7°08 grs. 

By a third method 10 c.c. of the per- 
oxide oxidized 146 c.c. of a deci-normal 
solution of protosulphate of iron. Now, 
if we calculate these we shall find that our 
first method gives the strength of the so- 
lution as 8-2 volumes, and they all, when 
expressed as in grammes of oxygen per 
litre, show; 


ae Ew yy. 
b. «11°58 
c. 11°68 


For general work, the bichromate method 
is preterable, though when extreme ac- 
curacy is required the iron method may be 
employed if conducted in a stream of car- 
bonic acid. 


Now, as to the stability of peroxide of 
hydrogen. It has been stated quite re- 
cently, and by one of the members of this 
club, that it is so unstable that simply 
drawing air through a solution of it will 
abstract the whole of its active oxygen. 
I don’t know what amount of air is con 
sidered necessary, but I should say a great 
deal, and neither do I know what tests he 
used to ascertain that there was no per- 
oxide left undecomposed. An alkaline 
solution of peroxide is partly decomposed 
by agitation only, but an acid or neutral 
solution is very stable. An alkaline solu- 
tion of peroxide has been used over a very 
long time in connection with a continuous 
aspirator. 10 c.c. of peroxide and the 
necessary quantity of water aspirated 
through at a speed of 15 cubic feet per 
twenty-four hours has shown an excess of 
peroxide at the finish of the experiment, 
even when caustic soda was present in ex- 
cess also. I have evaporated a 10-volume 
solution of peroxide to half its bulk with- 
out driving off more than two-thirds of its 
active oxygen, but when reduced to that 
bulk caustic soda was added, the elimina- 
tion of oxygen was so violent as to amount 
almost to explosion. When kept in solu- 
tion in the laboratory, a 10-volume solution 
of peroxide is moderately stable. During 
1878 the following tests were made of a 
sample by the bichromate method over 
mercury: 


ATER Ee bOI Ob EE 9°0 
SUMED Ooieinicsiariussccor scutes 8:4 

Be cone ree cra. eh ocoPIe he rade oe 8°0 
SSGDEGINOCE a relate eteiittents ofars lor 79 
He OF: slain Stan eras 78 


Optoper 24 eae sanction. 7:2 
A few drops of ether were now added to 
250 c.c. of that sample of October 24, and 
the following tests continued: 


NOVGUUDCE Ad Paar oieres Gi crise ih, 
a Py BR pies SNe ee 7 

: 7 

7 


has been known for some time. 
also mentioned to me by Dr. Messel, of 
Silvertown, in August, 1878, a method I 
have used ever since. It is stated in all 
our text books that peroxide of hydrogen 
is neutral to test-papers. But all commer- 
cial peroxide is faintly acid with the excess 
of hydrofluoric or hydrofluosilicic which 
is added, and which should be estimated 
in each sample before using it. 

I have used peroxide of hydrogen since 
1873, and latterly in comparatively large 
quantities, and I have made it a rule to ex- 
amine each purchase as follows: 100 c.c. 
of the peroxide was evaporated to dryness 
with 10 c.c. norma] solution of soda, ig- 
nited, and taken up again with water. 
Normal acid was then added to neutrality, 
chromate of potash, and finally titrated 
with deci-normal solution of nitrate of 
silver. The results of many experiments 
upon this one sample showed that 100 c.c. 
of peroxide neutralized 0°2 c.c. of normal 
soda, and consumed 3°4c¢.c. of deci-normal 
solution of nitrate of silver. On the evapo- 
ration to dryness of the peroxide by 
itself, a very pungent acid is liberated, and 
which can be easily told is not hydro- 
chloric. In order to show the moderate 
stability of peroxide of hydrogen, I have 
lately had a sample sent me of commer- 
cial peroxide which was at least fifteen 
months old. When treated with bichromate 
over mercury, it gave 7 volumes of oxygen, 
and I know that no special care, or indeed 
care of any kind, was bestowed upon the 
sample. 

Having, then, a ready method of testing 
its contained amount of active material, it 
remains only for me to show that peroxide 
of hydrogen is an exceedingly useful oxi- 
dizing agent, for it oxidizes by reason of 
its loosely combined oxygen, and when an 
excess is added to any substance or to any 
solution, that excess is readily slimiaatad 
leaving only as a residue that most neutral 
substance, water. 

There are many substances often seen in 
the laboratories of alkali works that can- 
not be readily and accurately examined 
except by its use; such as the total alkali 
and crude soda liquors, or in black-ash, and 
certain qualities of soda-ash which contain 
sulphides or sulphites. In the testing of 
chamber exits it is extremely useful, inas- 
much as sulphurous acid is not an acid 
easily titrated, for the normal sulphite of 
an alkali is not neutral to test-paper, and 
therefore on titrating a sulphite with a 
standard acid the point of neutrality is 
not clearly defined and distinct. his 
want of clearness in the ending has been 
stated by some chemists to be due to the 


carbonic and nitrous acids present in cham- 
ber exits, but add peroxide of hydrogen to 
the solution and all difficulty vanishes, the 
sulphurous acid is oxidized to sulphuric, 
which acid is easily titrated. 

I will now proceed to give examples of 
its use in various methods of analysis. 
Some samples of soda-ash contain so much 
sulphite of soda that it is impossible to 
estimate the amount of alkali accurately 
by means of standard acid. As an ex- 
ample of this kind of ash I give the 
following analysis of a sample of ash made 
from caustic salts, which contained by the 
acid test in the ordinary way 30 per cent. 
of alkali without peroxide of hydrogen, 
whilst the addition of a few c.c. brought 
down the actual percentage to 21. The 
escaping carbonic acid carries away a great 
deal of sulphurvus acid, but it does not do 


this if peroxide of hydrogen is present: 
Sodium sulphide........... 0-098 

a sulphite maces sie. 22982 

sf sulphaterd.... 0.75 . 2°207 

gs chloridéa ees coe 83°048 

“6 BINIGHTON cance teres 1°214 

es carbonatets. PF... 18°704 

“ NYCYAtes,. cranes 12-800 

Water. 2.0 hes eros See OEE 
99-800 


Peroxide of hydrogen is very useful in 
the analysis of black-ash; a few c.c. added 
to the liquor under examination gives at 
once the total alkali, which number needs 
no correction for sulphides, hyposulphites, 
etc. 

This reagent is very useful for many 
laboratory oxidations, such as the oxida- 
tion of iron salts, coloring matters, experi- 
ments on bleachings, etc., etc. In fact the 
applications of this useful substance are 
legion. I first commenced to use this re- 
agent for testing vitriol exits in 1873; but 
its application then was very limited, as I 
had to make my own, and a perfectly pure 
peroxide of barium is not a very easy 
thing to make. In those days peroxide of 
hydrogen was looked upon as a sort of 
rara avis, to be found only in the labora- 
tories of schools of chemistry, and its use 
was not much extended until a pure per- 
oxide of hydrogen entered the market as a 
commercial article, to be bought and sold 
in the same way as other reagents. 

————__ o___—_- 


Sulphate of Soda as a By-Product in the 
Manufacture of Soda and Mineral 
Waters. 


My object in writing upon this subject 
is not to suggest a competition with the 
manufacturing chemist in the production 
of sodium sulphate, but to call the atten- 
tion of druggists to the ease with which 
they may supply themselves with this salt 
from the refuse of the ‘‘soda water” gene- 
rator. As the average druggist is a pretty 
smart, ingenious, and inquisitive sort of a 
human being, as a rule not afraid of abuse, 
hard work, or even the bursting of asoda 
apparatus, itis but natural that we should 
find him manufacturing his own soda and 
artificial mineral waters. In the production 
of the carbonic acid gas for this purpose 
the usual materials employed are marble 
dust, or bicarbonate of soda, and sulphuric 
acid, Marble dust has the preference, on 
the score of cheapness, but its use is open 
to some serious objections, namely: there 
is almost continual clogging of the nozzle, 
caused by the insoluble calcium sulphate 
which settles to the bottom of the genera- 
tor, and this also makes the turning of the 
crank a very laborious operation. The 
wear and tear, especially to the agitator, 
which, at times, it is almost impossible to 
turn, is very great; breakage from this 
cause is not infrequent, and leads to much 
inconvenience as well as expense. Besides 
these objections to the use of marble dust, 
there is another and more serious one, 
which is the occasional contamination of 
the carbonic acid gas with a bad odor, 
arising from impurities in the marble. 

All of these difficulties are obviated by 
the use of bicarbonate of soda. There is 
no clogging in the generator, or at the noz- 
zle, as the sodium sulphate formed is quite 
soluble. There is, consequently, less wear 
to apparatus and less work in cleaning the 
generator. Pecuniarily, the increased cost 
of bicarbonate of soda over marble dustis 
more than overcome by the advantages 
aforementioned, and the fact that we can 
obtain a by product with but a small ex- 
penditure of time and labor. Sulphate of 
soda, the by-product, is formed whenever 
the acid from the acid chamber is let into 
the soda solution in the generator. Itis 
very soluble, its solubility increasing to a 


certain temperature, being greatest at 91° 
F.—when it is soluble in about one-third 
its weight of water—and decreasing there- 
after as the temperature rises, differin 
thus from most other salts. By actual ex- 
periment, I find that the solution in the 
generator, after charging fountains, varies 
in temperature between 88° and 91° F. If, 
then, we use the requisite proportion of 
water in the first place to mix the bicarbo- 
nate of soda, we can obtain a nearly satu- 
rated solution of sodium sulphate. This 
fact should be immediately taken advan- 
tage of by allowing the solution to run 
through a coarse muslin strainer, placed 
over the top of some wooden barrel or box, 
The solution should then be neutralized, 
if acid or alkaline, and set aside immedi- 
ately to crystallize. An ordinary barrel, 
such as is used for loaf sugar, is quite ap- 
plicable. The crevices therein will at first 
allow a part of the solution to escape, but 
crystallization taking place very rapidly 
will soon close them partially, when they 
will serve to drain. off the mother liquor. 
A convenient and yet very simple vessel 
can be easily constructed so as to ob- 
tain the largest per cent. of product. Any 
good barrel or box which will hold water, 
is perforated near the bottom and upward, 
with a number of small holes—from half 
to aninch in diameter—and these loosely 
fitted with wooden plugs. The solution is 
then strained therein, and allowed to crys- 
tallize. After this has partially taken place, 
the plugs are gradually withdrawn, so as to 
allow the mother liquor to drain off slowly, 
avoiding any agitation of the liquid if large 
crystals are wanted. The contrary proce- 
dure would cause some rearrangement, and 
the result would be crystals much similar 
in shape and size to those of Epsom salts. 
The same result would also be caused if 
cold water were added to the solution be- 
fore or after straining. This can, how- 
ever, be remedied to some extent by allow- 
ing the mother liquor to remain upon the 
crystals, when, in time an apparent re- 
crystallization takes place, and larger crys- 
tals are produced, though still inferior in 
size to those formed where crystallization 
is not disturbed. A very good way to 
start crystallization is to put a few slender 
pieces of wood into the solution, the tops 
of which, resting against the sides of the 
vessel, serve to keep the lower end immers- 
ed. The sodium sulphate thus obtained is 
quite pure, and with but little labor can be 
made chemically pure. The commercial 
article, which is obtained as by-product in 
anumber of processes, is much inferior. 
Druggists who retail large quantities of 
sulphate of soda (especially those in the 
country) and who make their own soda 
and mineral waters, can thus obtain a by- 
product without cost, the amount of labor 
and time necessarily given being scarcely 
fifteen minutes, as crystallization takes care 
of itself.—Hugo W. 0. Martin, Ph. G., in 
the Pharmacist. 
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Preparation of Ammonia-Free Distilled 
Water. 


Tuer following modification of the dis- 
tilling apparatus commonly found in labor- 
atories at once provides a simple means of 
securing a practically unlimited supply 
of ammonia-free water and at the same 
time demands little or no attention. The 
tube which conducts the water vapor from 
the still or boiler, in place of being con- 
nected directly with the worm or condenser 
pipe, is made to enter at the bottom of @ 
large iron drum (say 10 gallons), while the 
top of the drum is connected with the 
worm pipe in the ordinary manner. The 
drum, which is freely exposed to the at- 
mosphere, condenses a portion of the 
aqueous vapor, which, falling to the bot 
tom, is kept in a state of ebullition by the 
free steam blowing through it. Now, 
this be drawn off by a suitable tap it will 
be found to be perfectly free from ammo- 
nia, while the ordinary distilled water got 
at the worm end is teeming with ammonia. 
With apparatus of the dimensions given 
above, with a plentiful supply of steam, 
the ammonia-free water can be collected at 
the rate of about one gallon per hour.—d. 
S. Thomson, in Chemical News. 
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Explosion of a Liquefied Gas. 


A SPECIMEN of liquid sulphurous acid 
on view at the Berlin Exhibition exploded 
with some violence. Fortunately no one 
was hurt. The same gas is used in some 
artificial ice machines. 
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Preparation of Nigrosine. 


Tue name of nigrosine is given to a 
certain series of aniline-blacks. Mr. Jus- 
tus Wolff, the inventor, thus describes, in 
Ohemical News, some of the processes used 
in their preparation : 

The first nigrosine was manufactured in 
1863 by heating a mixture of 44 parts of 
aniline, 20 parts of stannous chloride, and 
11 parts nitro-benzene in the first four 
hours to about 190° C., and after that time 
to 220° C. to 280° C. for a sufficient length 
of time (taking about nine to twelve hours), 
until a sample, drawn and poured into boil- 
ing water, communicated to the latter a 
pure yellow coloration. At that point the 
unaltered aniline in the melt was driven off 
by a current of steam, the melt separated 
from the liquid (produced by condensa- 
tion of steam), dried, powdered, and sold 
as nigrosine. It is stillin the market, and 
is used for dyeing black and grey on wool, 
silk, and leather. 

I soon found out that the presence of 
stannous chloride was not essential for the 
production of that coloring matter, but 
that many other metallic salts would do 
the same, and even that it could be ob- 
tained without any metallic compounds at 
all, but only with aniline salt and nitro- 
benzene. 

Inferring from that reaction that the 
nitro-benzene may be acting in this mix- 
ture as an oxidizing agent, I used other ox- 
idizing compounds in its place—for ex- 
ample, arsenic acid—which, acting on ani- 
line salt cr a mixture of aniline and aniline 
salt in the proper proportions, produced 
also a fine nigrosine. 

In trying to obtain this coloring matter 
in a water-soluble state I found that nigro- 
sine made from impure aniline (contain- 
ing toluydin) is not soluble in boiling wa- 
ter, but the latter dissolves a brown-yellow 
coloring matter; if the remainder is boiled 
two or three times more with water (slight- 
ly acidulated with hydrochloric acid) then 
it will dissolve some more nigrosine. The 
fourth extraction, with slightly acidulated 
boiling water, yields nigrosine solution, 
and also all the following extractions. 
The fact that chlorine gas produces nigro- 
sine with aniline in proper proportions and 
at a suitable temperature proves that it is 
in the first instance a product of dehydro- 


, genation. 


Violanilin (prepared as pure as possible 
either from magenta refuse or by other pro- 
cesses) heated with aniline salt (or mix- 
tures of aniline and aniline salt) to 220° C. 
to 280° C. for a sufficient length of time, 


_ yields water-soluble and insoluble nigro- 


sine, besides ammonia. 
Triphenyl-violanilin (the base of spirit- 


, soluble indulin), or the spirit-soluble indu- 


lin itself, heated with aniline salt to 220° Q, 
to 240° C. for a sufficient length of time, 


| yields soluble and insoluble nigrosine, but 


no ammonia is formed. 
Pure nigrosine is produced in the fol- 
lowing way: A mixture of 22 parts chlor- 


| hydrate of chemically-pure aniline and 10 


_ in neutral boiling water. 


parts of chemically-pure syrupy arsenic 
acid (containing 70 per cent. of dry acid) 
is heated for from four to five hours up to 
190° C. in a glass or enamelled iron vessel, 
whilst well agitated from time to time. 
After that time the temperature is raised 
up to 220°C. to 230° C., and kept at that 
heat for such a length of time that a drawn 
sample dissolves with a faint yellow color 
Then a strong 


) solution containing a little more caustic 


soda than is sufficient to neutralize the 
acids in the melt is added, and the thus 
liberated unaltered aniline (besides some 


» diphenylamin) is completely driven off by 


_ nigrosine base. 


acurrent of steam. ‘The remaining nigro- 
Sine base is separated from the aikaline 
Solution, repeatedly washed with boiling 
water, and then treated with water acidu- 
lated with an excess of hydrochloric acid 
by boiling it for a sufficient length of time 
nutil nearly all is dissolved. 

To the solutions obtained in that manner 
caustic soda is added, which separates the 
The latter is collected on 
a filter, washed, and redissolved in slightly 
acidulated boiling water in order to obtain 
a strong solution of nigrosine. By addi- 
tion of salt to that solution and coolin 
nigrosine is precipitated, which, collecte 
on a filter and well washed, is again dis- 
solved in pure distilled boiling water (the 
quantity of the water should be not 
quite sufficient to dissolve all the nigro- 
sine whilst boiling), the solution filtered 
whilst boiling, separates nigrosine by cool- 
ing. This last operation, several times re- 
peated, yields the pure nigrosine, 


If the process has been conducted care- 
fully, and the temperature kept in the 
limits given above, then néarly all will be 
soluble nigrosine, which, made from chem- 
ically-pure aniline, will be a blue coloring 
matter, whilst from aniline containing to- 
luydin in small quantities the black shades 
of nigrosine are obtained in the manner 
given above. 

The following mixtures, treated in the 
same manner as described with that of 
aniline salt and arsenic acid, produce the 
different shades of the blue and black 
nigrosines: 60 parts of hydrochlorate of 
chemically pure aniline and 10 parts chemi- 
cally pure nitro-benzene yield a dark blue 
dyeing nigrosine. The same mixture with 
1 part cupric or cuprous chloride added to 
it yields a very fine deep blue-black. Sixty 
parts of aniline hydrochloride (the aniline 
containing 2 per cent. of toluydin) and 10 
parts nitro-benzene (made of benzene con- 
taining 2 per cent. of toluen) yields a blue- 
black dyeing coloring matter, which, by 
addition of certain metallic compounds 
(as, for example, cupric chloride, etc.) is 
considerably deepened. 

By application of nitro-benzene in the 
nigrosine process other coloring matters 
besides nigrosine are formed in larger pro- 
portions than by application of certain 
other dehydrogenators, deriving from the 
action of intermediate products of decom- 
position of nitro-benzene, and remaining 
to the greatest part insoluble in neutral and 
acidulated water. By increasing the pro- 
portions of toluydin in the mixtures for 
nigrosine the black goes more and more 
over in jet-black and brownish black, 
which shades, by addition of copper and 
certain other metallic salts, are rendered 
deeper. Of course a considerable practice 
and a great deal of experience is needed 
for the production of the different shades 
and qualities of the blue and black water- 
soluble nigrosines (patented in England, 
France, and the United States in 1876), as 
in this process the regulation of tempera- 
ture at certain periods is of the greatest 
importance, for, if not. carefully watched, 
a considerable quantity of by-products 
will be formed. 

The nigrosines are slightly soluble in 
weak alkaline solutions by boiling. They 
dissolve easily in benzene, petroleum, and 
certain oils, especially when alkaline, with 
a bright purple color, and when sour with 
a fine green-blue shade. Oxidizing agents 
convert the blue and black nigrosines (es- 
pecially when dyed in lighter shades on 
the fibre) into dull and reddish grey vio- 
lets. Reducing agents render them color- 
less, forming leuco-nigrosines. Very re- 
markable is the resistance of the blue and 
black nigrosines against strong nitric acid, 
which, when dyed deep black, will, with 
nitric acid of even 1°5 sp. gr., only change 
toa very deep, nearly black-green after 
many hours of action, and then when the 
acid is washed off, the black does not seem 
to be changed at all. By this resistance 
against the action of strongest nitric acid, 
the blue and black nigrosines distinguish 
themselves from all other coloring matters. 

oe 
To Ascertain the Effective Quantity of 
Tartaric Acid Contained in Dregs of 
Wine. 


THIS process serves for determining the 
effective quantity of tartaric acid not 
merely in unadulterated but even in the 
dregs of plastered wines. Ten grms. of 
the dregs are reduced to:a very fine powder 
and dried in the water-bath, and then 
moistened and made into a paste with pure 
hydrochloric acid in a porcelain capsule, 
and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours. 
The mass is then lixiviated with boilin 
distilled water, the liquid is filtered, ‘sail 
this treatment is repeated with the residue 
upon the filter till the liquid passing 
through uo longer reddens litmus paper. 
The filtrate is then boiled in a porcelain 
capsule, and whilst it is continually stirred 
with a glass spoon, milk of lime obtained 
by levigation and passed through a strainer 
is added little by little until the liquid be- 
gins to turn red litmus paper blue. The 
capsule is then allowed to cool and the 
contents thrown upon a double filter, 
which has been previously well washed, 
and the precipitate is then washed, until 
on acidulating the washings with nitric 
acid and testing with nitrate of silver no 
turbidity is observed. The precipitate 
with the double filter is then dried in the 
water-bath and weighed, having care first 
to detach the outer from the inner filter, 
and to place the former in the weight- 
scale, and from its weight is. deduced the 
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parts of calcium tartrate contain 57°69 
parts of tartaric acid. This process is 
founded on the following principles: The 
acid tartrate of potassium and the tartrate 
of calcium are less soluble in boiling water 
than in such water acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, with which the two salts pro- 
duce chlorides of potassium and calcium, 
while tartaric acid is set free. The color- 
ing matter of the dregs is insoluble in hy- 
drochloric acid. Milk of lime has no ac- 
tion upon the chlorides, but transforms 
the tartaric acid into calcium tartrate.— 
Prof. F. Dotto-Scribani, in Gazzetta Chimica 
Italiana. 
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New Evaporating Apparatus for Saccha- 
rine Juices and Other Liquids. 


THE invention consists in the combina- 
tion of a receiving pan, a series of steam 
pipes, and an exit valve, with an evaporat- 
ing pan having an inclined bottom and a 
series of steam pipes, so arranged as to be 
in the upper layer of the liquid of the 
lightest specific gravity, and also an exit 
valve. 

The hot liquid runs from the receiving 
into the evaporating pan, where the light- 
est juice, being nearest to the surface, will 
be evaporated, while the heaviest liquid 
goes tothe bottom, whence it will be drawn 
off in regulated quantities. 

The evaporating pipes, heated from the 
inside by steam, are near the surface of 
the liquid to be evaporated, as the nearer 
the evaporating pipes are to the surface of 
the liquid the quicker is the evaporation. 
The concentrated juice near to the bottom 


of the vessel is drawn off during the pro- 
cess of evaporation. 


NEW METHOD OF DISTILLING ALCOLHOLIC 
LIQUIDS. 


Tuis method is based on the fact that 
by means of stirring the evaporation will 
be favored or quickened. 

A powerful vertically working stirrer is 
brought into the liquid to be evaporated, 
by which the liquid from below is brought 
to the surface, where, under less pressure, it 
will evaporate. In this manner an alcoholic 
liquid can be evaporated below its boiling 
point at a temperature above the boiling 
point of absolute alcohol, so that the vapor 
formed is of alcohol containing almost no 
water. At the boiling point of alcohol, or 
at a temperature not much higher than that 
of boiling alcohol, no fusel oil will be 
evaporated, and if the first portions of dis- 
tillate, containing the most distillate, such 
as aldehyde, etc., are collected separately, 
alcohol can be obtained directly from 
mash.—Ohemiker Zeitung. 

[The above mentioned processes are sub- 
stantially the same as that described by 
Mr. A. F. W. Neynaberin Tar Druaaists 
CrRcULAR, for September, 1876.—Ep. D. C.] 


——_e+e—____. 
Diffusion of Liquids. 


In the course of a recent lecture at the 
Royal Institution, Sir W. Thomson made 
some experiments to show the extreme 
slowness of the diffusion of liquids. He 
exhibited tubes filled nine days previously, 
which, in the upper part, contained one 
fluid, and in the lower, another, such as 
a solution of sulphate of copper, a solu- 
tion of common salt, colored alcohol, etc. 
A mark where the two fluids met was 
registered at the time the tubes were filled, 
and in the nine days the diffusion had not 
extended upwards and downwards more 
than two or three inches. In a lecture 
room at Glasgow a tube about thirty feet 
long was filled some years ago, and from 
the rate of diffusion it has been calculated 
that complete interfusion of the two 
liquids will occupy nearly a thousand 
years. 

———_+-+—____ 


A Chemical Game 


Has been devised by Mr. T. H. Davis, F. 
C. §., of Ipswich, and it has aptl 

enough been baptized ‘‘ Harmozcin.” tt 
is thus described in the Chemical News: 
The game consists of some 250 cardboard 
disks or counters, upon one side of which 
a chemica. symbol is printed, with the 
quantivalence marked in the usual way, 
CI’, O", B™, ete., the other side being left 
blank. The pieces are spread on the 
table, blank side uppermost, and the game 
may be played by any number of players, 
each of whom selects from 10 to 20 pieces. 
The object of the game is to get rid of as 
many pieces as possible, each player being 
allowed to put down a formula as well as 
to add to those already on theboard. Let 


effective quantity of tartaric acid, since 100| us suppose, for instance, that the first 


player puts down COO, the second player— 
always provided he has the counters—puts 
down NaH and O, thus forming the com- 
plete formula of hydric sodie carbonate. 
He may then put down a formula of his 
own, let us say KCl, which no one can add 
to, as the nomad K satisfies the nomad Cl. 
He thus gets rid of four counters, whereas 
the first player only got rid of three. 


0 - @ 
Scamoni’s Process of Photogravure. 


In the Bulletin of the Belgian Photo- 
graphic Association we have a description 
of Scamoni’s process of photo-gravure, 
which gives the details of the method by 
which the negatives and positives are pre- 
pared, from the latter of which electro- 
types are taken to form the plate, whence 
impressions are pulled in a copper-plate 
press. The originals which have to be re- 
produced are carefully touched up, so that 
the whites are as pure, and the blacks as in- 
tense as possible, and then the negative is 
taken in the ordinary way, the plate being 
backed in the camera with damp red blot- 
ting paper, to prevent reflection from the 
camera or back of the plate. The negative 
is developed in the ordinary manner, in- 
tensified by mercuric chloride, and var- 
nished. A positive picture is taken in the 
camera, the negative being carefully screen- 
ed from any light coming between it and 
the lens. ‘his is intensified by pyrogallic 
acid, and afterwards washed with a pure 
water, to which a little ammonia has been 
added. It is then immersed in mercuric 
chloride for half an hour, and again inten- 
sified with pyrogallic acid. This is re- 
peated several times. When the intensity 
of the lines is considerable, the plate is well 
washed, treated with potassium iodide, and 
finally with ammonia, the image succes- 
sively appearing yellow, green, brown, and 
then violet brown. 

The plate is then thoroughly drained, 
and the image is treated successively with 
a solution of platinic chloride, auric chlo- 
ride, ferrous sulphate, and finally by pyro- 
gallic acid, whicb has the property of 
solidifying the metallic deposits. 

The metallic relief thus obtained is dried 
over a spirit lamp, and covered with an 
excessively thin varnish. This varnish, 
which is evidently a special preparation, 
retains sufficient tackiness to hold pow- 
dered graphite on its surface (the bronze 
powder now used may be employed in- 
stead), which is dusted on in the usual 
manner. After giving the plate a border 
of wax, it is placed in an electrotyping 
bath, and, after a few days, a perfect fac- 
simile in intaglio is obtained. 


ee 
Note for Analytical Lead-finders. 


M.BAtTTanDIER (Journal de Pharmacie 
et de Chimie) says he Jately made an analy- 
sis of Some wine, and after making a num- 
ber of experiments he was driven to con- 
clude that it contained lead, when he 
finally decided to test the glass-wool (spun 
glass, coton de verre) through which he had 
filtered the wine. He found in the sub- 
stance an enormous proportion of lead, 
and he also proved that the metal was 
easily yielded to any acid or alkaline liquid 
which passed through it. 


——__—_¢ # @ ——- 


To Produce Cold by Vaporization of 
Ether. 


PRoFESSOR HOFMANN, in a communica- 
tion to the Berlin Chemical Society, recom- 
mends for this purpose placing a test tube 
half filled with water in a cylinder con- 
taining ether, so that the ether reaches 
somewhat above the surface level of the 
water. A current of air being sent through 
the ether, the water is soon changed into a 
transparent cylinder of ice. 


Se ie a 


Testing Sulphate of Magnesia. 


Accorpine to Mr. Anton, sulphate of 
magnesia is (at least on the Continent of 
Europe) frequently adulterated with sul- 
phate of soda, which is much cheaper. 
He asserts that the sophistication can be 
detected by taking the specific gravity of 
the solution of the salt in water. , He takes 
10 grammes of the. salt, dried at 200° to 
250° C., and dissolved in 90 grammes of 
water. Pure sulphate of magnesia thus 
dissolved gives a solution of the specific 
gravity, at 15° C., of 1:1058, whilst a solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda, prepared exactly 
in the same manner, shows a specific grav- 
ity of 10917. 
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Chloral Inebriety.* 


IneBRiety from chloral, like that of 
opium and alcohol, proceeds from one of 
two causes—its professional employment 
till the morbid demand for constant use is 
created, or else its self-administration till 
the same result is reached. I have ex- 
pressed my belief that the share of pro- 
fessional responsibility in the production 
of opium inebriety is very great, and have 
no reason to change that opinion. With 
alcohol and chloral I think it less. Chloral 
seems to possess a special adaptability for 
self-taking; it has such a wonderful power 
in bringing sleep and freedom from mental 
worry and jar, the reverse of which is so 
often prominent in almost every depart- 
ment of active life. 

Again, I believe the laity look upon 
chloral with less distrust and as less dan- 
gerous than opium; and therefore are more 
disposed, when in pain or sleepless, to act 
as their own medical advisers, which, in the 
present lax restrictions regarding the sale 
of it and other narcotics, can be accom- 
plished with little or no difficulty. 


Then, too, chloral is more efficient than 
opium in overcoming the tremors, wake- 
fulness, and general dilapidation following 
a drunken bout, and as such may be used 
to an extent establishing an additional form 
of inebriety, although there is a ludicrous 
lack of truth in the assertion of a Dutch 
journal, some time ago, ‘‘that a large pro- 
portion of the so-called ‘drinks’ which 
are used in America contain chloral hy- 
drate.” 

Dr. Richardson asserts that six months 
after the introduction of chloral in Eng- 
land, its use, outside of the profession, had 
become quite extensive, and in 1871 he felt 
impelled to make a report on the subject 
before the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Dr. Wm. B. Atkinson states ‘‘ that when 
in California, in 1871, he found it in almost 
universal use. Persons with no pretence to 
any medical knowledge were constantly 
employing it in large doses for the relief 
of neuralgic pains.” Dr. Squibb, however, 
expresses his belief that the non-pro- 
fessional use of it has largely diminished of 
late years. Doubtless its not infrequently 
fatal effects have had much to do with the 
decrease; and it will prove fortunate if, 
even at such expense, its use be relegated 
to professional hands, where it properly 
belongs. 

One reputed quality of opium and alco- 
hol, which is sometimes a pretext for in- 
dulgence and a factor in their respective 
forms of inebriety, does not pertain to 
chloral—that is, the power to stimulate 
mental activity. It dulls and depresses, 
or, if otherwise, the latter is early and 
transient. . 

The prognosis of chloral inebriety is vari- 
able. Dr. T. D. Crothers asserts it un- 
favorable. The disease is less frequent 
than opium,and much more infrequent than 
alcoholic inebriety, and I am not aware of 
any data as to the proportion of recoveries. 
The danger is a more or less speedy re- 
lapse. Much will depend on the length 
and degree of addiction, freedom from 
painful organic complication, absence of 
alcohol or opium taking, individual con- 
stitution, and surroundings subsequent to 
cure. 

Another point to be noted is that chloral 
habitués are exposed to a special danger. 
While the habitual use of opium admits of 
its gradual increase without risk, so that 
enormous doses can be taken with impu- 
nity, that of chloral is sometimes the re- 
verse, and serious effects have followed 
the use of a smaller dose than the putient 
had for some time been accustomed to 
taking. 

It must not be supposed that all habitual 
chloral-takers are inebriates, strictly speak- 
ing. The subject, like that of alcohol and 
opium using, has a double aspect—a vice 
and a disease. A person who habitually 
indulges in either of these agents, and yet 
retains sufficient will-power to abandon 
them, is simply vicious—a proper object of 
moral suasion ; but when volition ends, 
disease—inebriety—begins. 


Treatment.—Rither of two methods will 
succeed in the treatment of this affection— 
entire and immediate chloral withdrawal, 
or its more gradual abandonment. The 
same objection to the former plan presents 
as Im Opium inebriety; it causes a pro- 
found shock to the system, intense reflex 
irritation, and great distress of mind and 


* From a paper read by Dr. J. B. Mattison before 
the Kings County Medical Associati i 
pte eek ion, and printed 


body. By the latter method the same re- 
sult is reached with much less suffering, 
and I regard it wiser and more humane. 

If the heroic plan be adopted, the ner- 
vous disturbance may be expected to sub- 
side in from four to seven days. To lessen 
it, hypodermic morphia, Indian hemp, 
hyoscyamus, conium, the bromides, hot 
baths, and other nervines may be employed. 
It is important to remember that after ha- 
bitual indulgence in opium or chloral, 
much larger doses than usual of other seda- 
tives are essential to produce any effect. 
The nervous system seems to acquire a 
special tolerance that renders ordinary doses 
absolutely inert. 

With the sedative treatment must- be 
used a tonic course, especially strychnine, 
as a nerve-strengthener, and iron, prefer- 
ably the muriated tincture, to enrich the 
impoverished blood. The observations of 
Keyes, Thompson, and others would seem 
to favor the use of, hydrarg. bichlor. as an 
additional agent in restoring the red cor- 
puscles. Full nourishing diet, electricity, 
out-of-door exercise, and cheerful social 
surroundings are essential roborative aux- 
iliaries. 


ooo 


Action of Iodoform. 

Hieyes (Archiv fiir Haperiment. Phar- 
makologve) endeavors to arrive at a perma- 
nent settlement of the discrepancies be- 
tween the statements made by previous 
inquirers concerning the toxic and narcotic 
properties of the compound in question; 
further, to test the statements recently 
made by Binz with regard to its mode of 
operation. ‘The following is a summary of 
the chief results of his inquiry: 

1. Iodoform, in adequate doses, is fatal 
to dogs, cats, and rabbits. Death is caused 
by a gradual paralysis of the circulation 
and respiration; it is preceded by wasting 
of the body, but not by convulsions, 

2. After death, we find fatty changes in 
the liver, kidneys, heart, and voluntary 
muscles. One or two hemorrhagic extra- 
vasations are almost always present in the 
lower lobes of the lungs. 

3. Large doses cause marked drowsiness 
in the dog and cat; no such effect is wit- 
nessed in the rabbit, even after a lethal 
dose. During the period of somnolence, 
reflex irritability does not appear to be 
much interfered with. 

4. What changes does iodoform undergo 
before its absorption? If it is introduced 
in an undissolved condition, the first step 
is its solution in whatever fatty matter may 
be at hand (in the intestines, the oily ingre- 
dients of the chyme; in the subcutaneous 
tissue and the serous cavities, the oily con- 
stituents of the tissue juices and serous 
liquids). The oily solution of iodoform 
next gives up its iodine to any albuminous 
principles that may be present; the iodide 
of albumen thus produced is speedily taken 
up into the blood, while a few minute co- 
agula and colorless oil-globules are left be- 
hind. 

5. Precisely the same series of changes 
occurs when a solution of iodine in oil is 
injected under the skin or into a serous 
sac. 

6. An iodide of albumen prepared by 
mixing white of egg with a solution of 
iodine in sodium iodide, produces narcotic 
effects in the cat and dog, just like iodo- 
form; like this, moreover, it fails to pro- 
duce them in the rabbit. 

7. Whether we administer iodoform, 
iodine dissolved in oil, or iodide of albu- 
men, the iodine is gradually eliminated 
from the system in combination with the 
alkali metals. Broadly, we may regard 
the action of iodoform, locally applied, as 
equivalent to the prolonged and gradual 
influence of iodine. Its action on the sys- 
tem after absorption is likewise, in the 
main, that of iodine, but with some hither- 
to unexplained peculiarities.—London Med. 


Record. 
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“Put it on at Once.” 


A LOosE red woollen flannel shirt should 
be worn next the skin both summer and 
winter. It should be ‘‘ loose,” so that its 
moving upon the skin may keep up a good 
circulation there; ‘‘red,” because white 
flannel fulls up, becomes stiff, and impervi- 
ous ; ‘‘ woollen,” because woollen flannel 
conveys the perspiration from the wnder to 
its outer surface, where either the cotton 
shirt absorbs or the air dries it without in- 
jury to the body. On account of these 
properties, sailors wear red woollen flannel 
even during midsummer in hot: countries. 
Of course, a very thin material should be 
worn in summer.— Medical Record. 
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Physiological Action of Peroxide of 
Hydrogen. 

Dr. Pau Gurrmann, of Berlin, has re- 
peated the experiments of Assmuth and 
Schmidt on animals with a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen of 1,006 specific 
gravity. This solution has long been used 
for bleaching purposes in this country, and 
is very permanent. The injection of four 
cubie centimetres under a rabbit’s skin im- 
mediately caused severe dyspncea, clonic 
convulsions, and death followed in a few 
minutes from asphyxia. The cause of the 
asphyxia, which Dr. Guttmann has been the 
first toexplain, isthe development of innu- 
merable bubbles of gas in the right auricle 
and ventricle, so that the blood froths just 
as if air had entered by the veins. Micro- 
scopic examination of the pulmonary cir- 
culation in curarized dogs injected with the 
peroxide, showed that the bubbles of oxy- 
gen due to the decomposition of the per- 
oxide never penetrated the branches of 
the pulmonary artery. Dr. Guttmann has 
found that if he injects one syringeful or 
three-quarters of a cubic centimetre of 
peroxide solution into one side of a rab- 
bit’s abdomen, and two syringefuls of a 20 
per cent. solution of ferrous sulphate si- 
multaneously into the other, the animal 
does not die, though three-quarters of a 
cubic centimetre is the lowest fatal dose. 
Hence, he concludes, that at least part of 
the oxygen liberated from the peroxide 
combines with the sulphate, and that the 
remainder is insufficient to obstruct the 
circulation and cause asphyxia, for, under 
ordinary circumstances, while three-quar- 
ters of a cubic centimetre kills, one-half of 
a cubic centimetre does not. Dr. Qutt- 
mann has, like Thénard and Schénbein, 
observed the powerful antiseptic action of 
the peroxide. Ten cubic centimetres of 
urine mixed with one cubic centimetre re- 
mained nine months without putrefying. 
Yo this action is probably due the good 
effect of the peroxide on soft chancres no- 
ticed by Stohr in 1867, and confirmed by 
Guttmann. Guttmann has, also, tried the 
peroxide in chronic dyspepsia (10 grammes 
to 200 of water—dose, half an ounce three 
times daily), and with good results. Dr. 
Richardson, it may be remembered, in 1862 
published a number of observations on the 
subject, in which improvement of the di- 
gestion was one of the main features. In 
the discussion on Dr. Guttmann's paper at 
the Berlin Medical Society, Dr. Frankel 
stated that he had found the peroxide solu- 
tion rather weaker antiseptically than car- 
bolic acid. He had used it with benefit as 
a mouth wash in a case of fcetor oris. Gutt- 
mann’s experiments have been repeated 
with similar results by Dr. E. Schwerin. 
Slight divergencies of opinion between 
their results, and, generally speaking, be- 
tween those of other observers on the same 
subject, seem all explicable by the solu- 
tions used not being of uniform strength.— 
London Med, Record. 

a oe 
Asparagine. 

ASPARAGUS is well known as an indi- 
genous plant in Europe, and one largely 
cultivated there and in America as an arti- 
cle of food, the young shoots being the 
part of the plant used. Some atten- 
tion has been given to its medicinal pro- 
perties and uses. As a remedy, both 
the shoots and roots are employed, from 
which a tincture or syrup is prepared; 
there is also an active principle, asparagine, 
obtained from the jnice of the plant. It 
acts as a sedative, reduces the heart’s ac- 
tion, and has been of service in cases of 
hypertrophy of the heart and other diseases 
of that organ, attended with excessive ac- 
tion. I have prescribed it in cases of head- 
ache, where there is a sense of fulness of 
the eyes and general congestion experi- 
enced, with satisfactory results. Its lead- 
ing virtue, however, is a diuretic; it im- 
parts its characteristic odor to the urine, 
and causes copious diuresis. Asparagine 
is obtained from the plant by the process 
of dialysis, and is particularly serviceable 
in hypertrophy of the heart. Ihave found 
the following formula of intrinsic value: 


ASPATAP INE... 203s .c00s wrooTS, x, 
Bromide potass....... Acaest6 0 
LU Het a ioten anan ac sigh boner Sit Uh 


Mix, and make ten powders; one thrice 
daily. 

In dropsy dependent on disease of the 
heart it is one of the best remedies, given 
in doses of one grain three times a 
day. In uric acid diuthesis and chronic 


gout it is especially indicated. Its primary 
action, in doses of from one to five grains, 
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is powerful in quieting the function of the 
brain and spinal cord, and nervous irri- 
tation generally; its secondary action is 
upon the blood, as a depurant, stimulating 
the skin, kidneys, and serous tissue of the 
bowels. In this way it becomes a valuable 
alterative and diuretic.—Mary J. Matlack, 
M.D., of Raleigh, W. Va., in Med. and 
Surg. Reporter. 
——— ee -——— 


The Therapeutic Value of Croton 
Chloral. 


In a very interesting paper read before 
the Ulster Medical Society, Dr. Riddell 
(Dublin Medical Journal, April, 1879) re- 
ports his experiences of the great thera- 
peutical value of croton (butyl) chloral. 
He mentions a case of severe paroxysmal — 
headache, ineffectually treated for many 
years by all the usual remedies of the 

harmacopeia, but cured by five grains — 
of butyl-chloral twice daily and ten grains 
taken at night dissolved in spirits of wine 
and glycerine, with a little acid and syrup 
of orange to cover the flavor. The patient 
continues the five-grain doses at night, and 
now enjoys better health than she has _ 
done for years. Since that case, Dr. Rid- | 
dell says he has used it largely, sometimes 
failing, sometimes relieving, till, by keep- — 
ing an account of all his cases, it began to 
be clear which were most benefited by the 
drug. 

pined then the number of cases relieved 
(some permanently) has increased. These 
cases are: headache in females arising from 
mental distress; those cases of headache 
frequent at the menopause—in fact, all 
those called neuralgic, except a few aris- 
ing from internal mischief, are benefited, 
and in many instances cured. In that 
distressing species of neuralgia called tic- 
douloureux he has found it in many cases 
acting likeacharm. Of course, he does 
not include any arising from cranial or 
intracranial causes. He has tried it in | 
neuralgia of the ovaries, but no good re- — 
sulted. In insomnia, it is not so reliable 
as the hydrate; but in some cases, where 
the loss of or inability to sleep is accom- 


panied by a weak or fatty heart, it is to be 
preferred, as it has no weakening effect on 
the central organ of the circulation. 

In one case of delirium tremens, where 
the circulation was very feeble, the com- 
bination of croton chloral with digitalis 
had a wonderful effect, and it seemed as 
if the drugs could be given together in 
much smaller doses to produce the same 
results than singly. In this case he pushed 
it from ten to thirty grains every three 
hours, with drachm and two-drachm doses 
of the infusion of digitalis. In pain aris- 
ing from caries of teeth, he has found it 
useless in most cases, and in all inferior | 
to Richardson’s “tinctura gelsemini,” but | 
in one case of a nervous young lady, by | 
giving her two ten-grain doses, he was | 
able to extract a tooth next to painlessly, 
to her great satisfaction. 

It is in affections of those parts supplied 
by the fifth pair of nerves that it is of | 
most use, but, to be of service, the drug — 
must be given in far larger doses than 
prescribed in the Pharmacopeia for adults, 
five grains three or four times daily, gradu- 
ally increasing if required. If stimulants 
be wanted, dissolve it in rectified spirit; if 
not, dissolve it in glycerine. In all cases 
complicated with hemorrhoids, give gly- 
cerine. If anseemia exist, combine it with 
iron, or, what he believes better, arsenic; 
then gradually lessen the chloral. In all 
cases he has found it better to give it in 
solution than in powder or pill, Dr. Rid- 
dell mentions also severe pain with photo- 
phobia and blepharospasm after injury, in 
which atropia failed, but ten grains of bu- 
tyl-chloral, repeated in an hour, gave com- 
plete relief; and a case of acute painful facial 
carbuncle, in which the effect of ten-grain 
doses every three hours was “ simply mart- 
vellous,”’ the disease going through its fre- 
quent stages almost without the patient 
knowing anything of the matter from the 
sense of feeling.—British Med. Journal, 
May 3, 1879. 
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Sulphate of Soda as an Antidote for 
Carbolic Acid. 


Dr. SONNEBERG has made the important 
discovery (Med. Chir. Uentr. Bl., March 
21, 1879) that, in cases of poisoning with 
carbolic acid, repeated dressings with a five 
per cent. solution of sulphate of soda area 
very efficient antidote. The urine is at first 
of a dark green color, with a slight brown 
tinge, but soon assumes a normal color, 
when the dressings with carbolic acid may 
be resumed without danger. i 
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A Toxicological Essay. 


Tue Pharmaceutical College of Madrid 
offers a prize of £50 (H/ premio Almazan) 
to the author of the best memoir, if one 
shall be presented, which, in the judgment 
of the corporation, shall be deemed worthy 
of the award, on the following subject: 

On a septic poison, with explanation of 
the method of isolation, and the experi- 
mental studies by which this is attained; 
with a demonstration of its nature, com- 
position, properties, and characteristics. 
A specimen of the poison is to accompany 
the monograph. 

The competition will remain open until 
September 21, 1880, and competitors may 
be of any nation, but the memoir must be 
written in Spanish, French, or Latin. The 
memoirs are to be sent in under the usual 
conditions, distinguished by a motto, with 
name and address in another envelope 
bearing the same motto. The envelope 
containing the name of the successful com- 
petitor only will be opened; the rest will 
be burned. All the memoirs will be the 
property of the college. The successful 
candidate will receive, besides the 5,000 
reals (£50), membership of the college, and 
200 printed copies of his memoir. The 
address of the secretary of the college is 
Santa Clara, 2 duplicado, bajo, Madrid.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 


0 
Santonin Poisoning. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal and Transactions relates the 
following instance which may serve as 
another caution to those who are inclined 
to give large doses of santonin: 

Some time ago I supplied five grain 
powders of santonin for a child of eight 
years, who was infested with worms, and 
as arule every powder had the effect of 
bringing away a few, but it seemed as 
though that dose would never quite dispel 
them. I therefore gave the mother a 
drachm of the santonin and told her to 
give the child as much as would lie on a 
sixpence twice a week. This she did 
several times without any ill results, and 
then she ventured to give another half 
more, thinking there would be no danger, 
and that the increased dose might the 
sooner put an end to the worms. In half 
an hour, however, after this last dose was 
given, the child showed symptoms that 
alarmed the parents; its face grew pale, 
and it began to taJk in a delirious way. 
One of the family was despatched for the 
nearest chemist, another for a doctor, and 
the child’ was meanwhile undressed and 
put into a hot bath, as its extremities had 
begun to get deathly cold. The chemist 
was the first to arrive, and he wisely 
brought with him an ounce of ipecac wine, 
a tablespconful of which was with dif- 
ficulty given to the child, whose teeth were 
by this time gettiug so clinched that they 
eould scarcely be opened. Ina few min- 
utes vomiting was produced, and after 
that the child gradually rallied, much to 
the delight of all, the mother in particular, 
who thought she had poisoned her child. 
Since then, I have prescribed santonin 
more cautiously, never giving more than 
from two to four grains to any child. 


———+-+«___. 


A Small Dose of Strychnia Fatal to a 
Cat. 


Tue following occurrence took place in 
the laboratory~ef the Montpellier (France) 
School of Pharmacy. It shows in how 
small a dose strychnia should be adminis- 
tered, and with what precautions it should 
be handled. A cat, after eating a small 
bird that had been experimented on with 
strychnia, died in a few minutes with a few 
convulsions. - Yet the professor had placed 
In the corner of the eye of the bird only a 
small drop of acetate of strychnia, that is to 
Say, scarcely a milligramme (one-sixtieth of 
a grain) of the alkaloid. There is no re- 
cord of death being caused by so small a 
dose of poison administered to a mamma- 
lian, even of the feline family. 


—— > 
Significance of Tremor. 


Dr. A. Cougs says, in the Dublin Jour- 
nal of Medicul Science: *‘We may, I think, 
feel justified in saying that the relative 
value of the two forms of tremor as a pa- 
thological symptom is this: That when 
the trembling is constant the case is to be 
regarded as one of irritation of the nerve 
centers (though the exact nature of this ir- 
ritation still remains to be determined), 
while in those cases where the tremor is inter- 
mittent, and excited chiefly by attempts at 
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voluntary motion, we have to deal with in- 
stances of real paralysis, due, in all proba- 
bility, to nerve mischief deep seated, and 
so far as our present knowledge extends, 
irremediable. Both classes of cases present 


-very much of interest, and a wide field for 


research and study, not only to the patho- 
logist, but also to the physician; and while 
regretting the very small amount of real 
knowledge of thesubject of which the pro- 
fession can at present boast, we must 
hope that, with the daily advance of 
science, we may soon obtain clezrer and 
more definite information for our future 
guidance.” 


New Test for Feigned Insanity. 


Every one probably has heard of the 
rattlesnake story, in which, a man having 
been bitten in a certain meadow, and cured 
by heroic doses of whiskey, several old 
tipplers were seen the next day roaming in 
the same neighborhood, hoping to be bit- 
ten also by the rattlesnake, for the sake of 
the remedy. A German paper relates a 
case which, if true, may tempt many cri- 
minals to feign insanity with a similar end 
in view. 

A murderer, reports Dr. Westphal, was 
alleged to be partially insane. Among the 
tests was the administration, on two occa- 
sions, of sufficient brandy to make him 
quite drunk. In this condition of intoxi- 
cation he plied him with a number of 
questions, believing that if his delusions 
were simulated he could not keep up the 
deceit when so much in liquor. As the 
man still persisted in his insane  state- 
ments, the expert concluded that he was 
really demented. 


oe 


The Fur on the Tongue. 


Accorpineé to Henry T. Butlin, F.R.C.S8., 
this fur consists chiefly of (1) débris of 
food, and bubbles of mucus and saliva; (2) 
epithelium; (8) masses which at first appear 
to consist of granular matter, but which 
are the glea of certain forms of schisto- 
mycetous fungi. In order to ascertain the 
true nature of the glaa, and to obtain it 
in « purer form, it was cultivated upon a 
warm stage. Several fungi were discov- 
ered, but only two of these were present in 
every instance, Micrococcus and Bacillus 
subtilis, and as the gloea produced artifi- 
cially was similar to that existing naturally 
in the tongue fur, it is believed the fur is 
composed essentially of these two fungi. 

Micrococcus developed freely and abun- 
dantly, forming large masses of yellow or 
brownish yellow color. Bacilius did not 
develop, but existed in greater or less 
abundance in all the cases examined. It 
appeared to be identical with the Lepto- 
thria buccatis described by Robin. Al- 
though it did not develop under artificial 
conditions, it is probable that development 
takes place freely upon the surface of the 
tongue. Its habitual occurrence there, 
and the presence of spore-bearing fila- 
ments, favor this view. Besides these 
fungi there were present in more or less 
abundance, Buctervum termo, Sarcina ven- 
triculi, Sptrocheta plicatilis, and a larger 
form of Spirillum or Vibrio. The first of 
these fungi existed in some of the furs, 
and twice developed with great rapidity. 
The second was frequently present, and 
generally developed quickly, forming large 
masses of a yellow or yellowish brown 
color. The Spirocheta occurred in only 
two or three of the specimens examined. 

The slime between and around the teeth 
was found to consist of the same fungi as 
the tongue fur, but the rods of Bacillus 
were longer, probably owing to fewer dis- 
turbances. 

oo 


Oyster-Shuckers’ Corneitis. 


UNDER this name Dr. McDowell, of Bal- 
timore, describes a peculiar form of opu- 
thalmia which attacks oyster-shuckers 
alone. The disease presents itself as a 
dense pearly opacity, about the size of a 
small pin-head, almost pe:fectly circular 
shape, and located at or near the centre of 
the cornea. The outline of the spot is 
sharply defined, but it is surrounded by an 
area of hazy intiltration, a line or a line 
and a half in diameter, which fades off in- 
sensibly into clear corneal tissue. The 
minute, pearl-like central opacity looks 
most deceptively like a small fragment of 
shell embedded beneath the epithelial lay- 
er. ‘The condition is usually attended by 
marked circumcorneal scleral injection, 
photophobia, lachrymation, ciliary neu- 
ralgia, etc. The cornea at the point of the 
dense central opacity, in the vast majority 


of cases, takes on ulcerative action, but the | 


ulcer rarely spreads to any dangerous ex- 
tent either in depth or circumference. In 
a few cases, however, where treatment was 
too long deferred, Dr. McDowell observed 
necrosis of the whole central portion of the 
cornea; in these cases, after a long period 
of high inflammatory action, the destroyed 
tissue was replaced by a dense and perina- 
nently opaque cicatrix. When seen suffi- 
ciently early, the disease can usually be 
arrested in from three to seven days. All 
of the acute symptoms will subside in that 
time, but the opacity disappears very slow- 
ly, weeks being always required for the 
complete resorption of the effused pro- 
ducts. The treatment is the same as for 
the ordinary forms of corneal inflammation 
and ulceration. 

The diagnosis of this affection from a 
traumatism is at first very difficult, es- 
pecially as the patients often assert that 
‘*a piece of shell flew into the eye.” The 
appearances are so characteristic, however, 
that a mistake is not likely to occur after 
the affection has once been recognized. 
Dr. McDowell is disposed to attribute the 
disease to a specific toxic element con- 
tained in the slime and dirt which coats the 
oyster shell, and which is introduced di- 
rectly into the eye.— Virginia Med. Month- 
ly. 

——- #0 
Mesmerism as an Anesthetic in 
Surgical Operations. 


THE subject of this article was suggested 
to me froma case reported by Dr. C. L. 
Legreud, of Hempstead, in this State, a 
case in which he amputated the great toe 
while the patient was under the influence 
of magnetism, and of which I send you a 
succinct account, begging the Journal 
will deliver its opinion of this interesting 
case. 

Willis Francis, colored man, about 25 
years of age, had great toe badly injured by 
having heavy iron rollers fall upon it. About 
ten days after injury consulted Dr. Legreud, 
wlio decided to amputate, and, as an ex- 
periment, called upon Mr. James Arm- 
strong, of this place, who claims the power 
of magnetization, to exercise this influence 
on his patient. The magnetizer commenced 
by passing his hands slowly and steadily 
in front of patient’s face tor a period of 
five minutes, when he closed his eyes as 
though in sleep. The doctor then per- 
formed the operation, the patient remain- 
ing all the while in a state of complete 
anesthesia. By simply snapping his fingers 
sharply in the patient’s face the influence 
was removed.—Dr. H. L. Day, of Hemp- 
stead, Texas, in New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

o> 


Elastic Bands as Surgical Appliances. 


Dr. H. L. Getz, writing to the Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, says: ‘‘A conve- 
nient and inexpensive surgical appliance 
will be found in the small elastic (pure rub- 
ber) bands, sold mostly by booksellers and 
stationers. A band one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness, three-fourths of an inch 
wide, and about three inches in length, 
doubled, stretched, and put about the wrist 
joint, answers an admirable purpose as a 
tourniquet for amputation of any portion 
of the hand, especially where a small com- 
press is placed under the rubber band and 
over the radial artery at the wrist. 

‘* A similar band could be used to good 
advantage in amputations of the foot, by 
placing it about the ankle joint or just 
above it. In amputations of the fingers or 
toes, a much smailer band will answer 
every purpose, so far as a bloodless opera- 
tion is concerned, 

“*T have used this method of bloodless 
operation in the amputation of a finger 
near the carpo-metacarpal joint, with the 
loss of scarcely a drop of blood.” 

=o oe 


Physical Action of Turpentine on 
Workmen. 


AT a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, a paper on the subject 
was read by Dr. Poincarré, a professor at- 
tached to the Faculty of Sciences at Nancy, 
who has had occasion to study the effects 
of turpentine on 284 painters coming under 
his observation. From his researches in 
this direction, and from comparative ex- 
periments made upon various animals, Dr. 
Poincarré arrives at the conclusion that 
the injurious effects produced by turpen- 
tine fumes can never be sutticiently severe 
to cause death, unless they be volatilized 
in an extremely confined’ space. Where 
there are free movement’ of the air and 


good ventilation there need be no fear 
whatever of fatal accidents from this 
cause. He further remarks that the va- 
pors of turpentine coming from different 
sources have not all the same energy, that 
of the French product, for instance, being 
far less injurious than those of Hungarian 
or American turpentines. Lastly, such 
evil effects as are produced are mostly in 
the cases of workmen unused to the trade, 
avery short time sufficing to case-harden 
or acclimatize them thoroughly. The 
most general form of indisposition met 
with among them, which may be directly 
attributed to the turpentine, are headache, 
watering of the eyes, coryza, cough, granu- 
Jations on the larynx, and disordered di- 
gestion.—Scientific News. 
———__e-- e—___————_ 
Dangers of Paris Green. 

Tats has been an unfortunate season, 
says the American Agriculturist, as regards 
accidents from the use of Paris green. 
‘‘ Familiarity has bred contempt” for this 
dangerous substance, and there have been 
more horses, cows, pigs, and fowls lost by 
poisoning, than ever before. There have 
been some curious accidents. A horse tied 
to a wagon in which was acan of green, 
reached over, opened the can with his 
teeth, licked the poison, and died in ashort 
time. A portion of a barrel of water in 
which the green had been mixed for appli- 
cation, was upset on a meadow and neg- 
lected. Cows pasturing on the field ate 
the grass, and three died, and the others 
recovered with difficulty. A workman 
coming into dinner, left the shaker contain- 
ing some ‘‘greened” flour at the door-step; 
some fowls came and pecked at the flour; 
when the man came out, the fowls lay 
dead. A calf chewed up a piece of paper 
in which some green had been wrapped, 
and which was thrown down carelessly, 
and blown about by the wind. The calf 
died. Such accidents as these show that 
people have become careless. Carelessness 
always leads to loss, if not disaster, and 
carelessness with poisons is criminal. 

oe 66 
Transcendental Therapeutics. 


Amone the stories handed down by 
tradition and current among the resident 
physicians of one of our large hospitals 
some years ago, was the following, told 
the writer by one of his seniors in service. 
“Tf you want to get on the right side of 
your ‘ chief,’ Dr. Q.,” said he, ‘‘ just ask 
him to give you the formula for a good 
digestive pill. But wait; I will tell it you 
myself. You make a pill in three concen- 
tric layers, and the patient swallows it. 
Outside is a coating of nitrate of silver; 
that is dissolved in the stomach, and stimu- 
lates the flow of gastric juice. Now, just 
as this outer coating is dissolved, the pill 
pops through the pyloric orifice, and as it 
enters the intestine the second layer comes 
into play—aloes. On goes the pill in its 
beneficent course, stimulating peristaltic 
action, gathering up the débris, carrying 
all before it until, just as it reaches the 
anus, the last trace of aloes is exhausted, 
and the core is exposed—belladonna (you 
know all about belladonna, of course 
just graduated last month; well, you know 
how it dilates the pupil—D’ye twig? )— 
muscles of the anus relax, and your 
patient is relieved. That’s Dr. Q.’s diges- 
tive pill. Now, that’s what I call science. 
Of course you have to calculate the pro- 
portions of the ingredients very closely. 
Q. will tell you all about it.” The 
** junior,” however, suspected a hoax, and 
never asked, and so the true proportions of 
Dr. Q’s digestive pill have never been 
made known. —P/iuilad. Medical Times. 


Se - 
To Attain Long Life. 


He who strives after a long and pleasant 
term of life, must seek to attain continual 
equanimity, and carefully to avoid every- 
thing which too violently taxes his feel- 
ings. Nothing more quickly consumes 
the vigor of lite than the violence of the 
emotions of the mind. We know that 
anxiety and care can destroy the healthiest 
body; we know that fright and fear—yes, 
excess of joy—become deadly. They who 
are naturally cool, and of a quiet turn of 
mind, upon whom nothing can make too 
powerful an impression, who are not wont 
to be excited either by great sorrow or 
great joy, have the best chance of living 
jong and. happy after their manner. Pre- 
serve, therefore, under all circumstances, 
a composure of mind which no happiness, 
no misfortune, can too much disturb. 


Love nothing too violently; hate nothing 
too passionately; fear nothing too strongly. 
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Special Advertisements. 


WANTED—DRUG STORE. 
Address P, O, Box 295, Hightstown, New Jersey. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
First-class Drug Store in city of over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants; also Partner wanted who is experienced Drug- 
ist. Address W. HENRY, M. D., care of 
RUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 
Must be pleasantly located and do a paying business; 
will pay cash (if price does not exceed $3,000) for a 
store that suits, Address, stating full particulars, F. 
D. CLUM, M.D., Lock-Box C, Hudson, N. Y. 


WANTED 
To purchase, a paying drug business, East or 
West. Address, with full particulars, STEWART, 
care DruGaGIsTs CrROULAR. 


WANTED, 

Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 

if price ix made low enough. Address, as below, 

ge full description, and stating price delivered on 

tee Es Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
8. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
A situation as Clerk in a Drug Store; 8 years’ ex- 
perience; age 26; competent to take charge of store; 
ood references. Address G@. LEROY KNAPP, 
shtabula, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a single young. man of long experience in retail 
and prescription stores; speaks English and German; 
has had charge of last employer's store, to whom he 
can refer. Address CALOMEL, P. O Box 223, York, 


Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a young man of 5 years’ experience in city stores; 
age 25; graduate in the Department of Chemistry 
from ‘The Worcester County Free Institute of In- 
dustrial Science;”’ best of references. Address J., 
Box 537, Lowell, Mass. 

SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man, twenty-one years of age, who has 
had two years’ experience in the drug business, and 
is accustomed to putting up prescriptions, desires a 
position in a retail store. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
ences unexceptionable. Address C. P. M., Druggist, 
Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y. 

St A SRSA RAR ao a! 


WANTED, 


A situation, either in a wholesale or retail store, 
by a licentiate of over six years’ experience, where he 
can have time off to attend lectures at the College of 
Pharmacy, New York, Philadelphia, or some neigh- 
boring city; can give the very best of references as to 
character, honesty, etc., from t pbeere, employer and 
many others; age 23; single. Address DRUG CLERK, 
Box 856, Newburgh, New York. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug store in Middletown, Dauphin Co., 
Pa. Will be sold by inventory. Address R. I. 
YOUNG, Middletown, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 
further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A neat drug store, with modern fixtures, on best 
business street in a lively town in S. W. Georgia, 
Cost about $1,200; will sell for less than half cost; 
possession any time; good reason forselling. Ad- 
dress, GEORGIA, care of Druaaists CrrcuLAR. 
ee SE Se oT er Se er 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG STORE 
FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE. 
A drug store doing a fine business in one of the most 
promising mining towns of Colorado; rare chance 
for any one with small capital. Address BURNETT 
JONES, care of Druaaist CIRCULAR, New York. 


FOR SALE, 
A drug, book, and stationery store at a bargain, 
doing a paying trade in the central part of the State, 
in a pleasant village; only those meaning business 
and willing to investigate, need apply to KENYON, 
POTTER & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SE a ae ee a ERE EL 


A NEW DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Stock small, but general; liberal patronage, and could 
be much improved. The house conveniently arranged 
with modern fixtures; rent low; reason for sellin 
bad health. Address S. W. MIDDLETON, Ellicott 
City, Md. 

a 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 
A good paying practice in one of the best mountain 
towns of Colorado, or partnership with some good 
physician (Reg.) in Iowa. A splendid opportunity 
for an invalid. Also the best paying drug store in 
the place for sale. Address R. OC. B., care DRUGGISTS 
CIROULAR. 


LL SCD a AS 
FOR SALE. 


Stock and fixtures of a drug store in St, Augustine, 

la., the great winter resort. Just the place for an 
invalid or one who wishes to combine pleasure with 
business, Doing a business of nearly $6,000. Reason 
for selling given on application. " Price very low, 
and the best of terms. Address X. & Co., Box 11, 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863, 


SEPTEMBER, 1879, Is THE MONTH AND YEAR TO 
BUY AND SELL A DRUG STORE. THE ERA OF PROS- 
PERITY HAS SET IN, 

A profitable and snug little business on the line of 
the Harlem road; stock about $3,500; sold on account 
of sickness, 

An elegant establishment, with first-class patron- 
ange, on Third Avenue, New York; stock $5,500. 

A complete set of fixtures, drawers, lassware, soda 
fountain, suitable for removal; price $500. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
Let fe with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 
replies. 

Nt. iy Deace and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


$3,000 (or $2,500 all cash), located on one of the main 
avenues, well stocked, handsomely furnished, and 
mers 3 a fair business—English and German—which 
can 


price, in order to quit the business. 

Also for sale, a handsome drug store on Chestnut 
Street, at a great sacrifice. Must be sold. Address 
W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
A proprietary medicine that is well established, and is 
sold by druggists all over the continent, is offered for 
sale at one-half of its value, as the proprietor wishes 
to retire. $30,000 cash will purchase half interest, or 
$30,000 cash and $20,000 on time will purchase the 
whole. /The business is worth at least $100,000. The 


goods are sold strictly for cash, and the business is | 


entirely free from debt. A large income is assured 
the purchaser year after year and for a lifetime, as it 
is secured by a government trade mark. Parties 
having the money only need apply, to whom a full 
investigation will be given. Address G. M. CO., No. 
3 Mechanics’ Block, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


The wholesale and retail drug establishment of 
Meyer Brothers & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., estab- 
lished in 1852. The proprietors having also been 
established at St. Louis for a number of years, and 
having recently bought the wholesale drug store of J. 
W. Wood & Co., at Kansas City, Mo., desire to dis- 
pose of their store at Fort Wayne. Our retail busi- 
ness is one of the erase in the country; daily sales 
average $150; our jobbing trade is considerable and 
can be materially increased. Our stock has been 
reduced with the view to make the purchase compara- 
tively easy. MEYER BROTHERS & CO., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 


WILLIAM M. DICKSON’S 
Druggists’ and Publishers’ Agency, 


No. 619 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


City and Country Drug Stores, ete., 
For Sale and Wanted at all prices. 


Subscriptions and advertisements received for 
‘‘Druaaists CIRCULAR AND CHEMIOAL GAZETTE,” 
‘Chemist and Druggist,” ‘‘ American Journal of 
Pharmacy,” etc, 

(@" Send Postal Card for Circular. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


AA~C.2BUZBNe 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


OF ALL GRADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per lb. 


YERBA SANTA 


(Lriodictyon Glutinosum.) 


Parties wishing any quantity of the above herb 
will be supplied by the undersigned, at the rate of 50 
cents a lb., postage added; large lots at special rates. 


F. C. MINSHULL, 
DRUGGIST, 


McMillen, Maricopa County, Arizona. 
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PERFORATED PILL BOX, 


(Patent applied for July 19, 1879.) 
A NEW AND INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE TO 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE:—1st. The 
powder is kept in contact with the pills, and may be 
at once separated, leaving the pills easy of access and 
free from powder. 2d. **Caking”’ or ‘‘ packing” of 
the powder in the bottom of the box is prevented, 
3d. They are peculiarly adapted to use with deli- 
quescent pills. 4th. They are (sizes A, B, C) the 
handsomest boxes made—being taller and more 
stylish, without increase of depth or capacity, and 
combine comfort, convenience, and neatness. 

PRICK PER GHOSS :—Size A, $3.50—B, 
$4.25—C, $5.00—D, $1.50—E, $2.00—F, $2.50—G, $3.00. 
No charge for labeling when three or more gross of 
one size are ordered. Samples sent free on applica- 
tion. For sale by all wholesale druggists. ~ 


J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, 


Paper Box Manufacturers and Booksellers, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


e largely increased by close attention; a well | 
established stand, and offered at less than invoice | 


| 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
William St., N. ¥., 
Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES, 
Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


The recent action of the Holman Liver Pad Co. 
in withdrawing from Drugriais the right to sell the 
Holman Pad, has directed inquiry as to what other 
similar article is in the market to take its place. We 


| offer Pads of Different Varieties, Liver and Stomach, 


Kidney, Chest and Lung, Abdominal and Foot Pads, 
—a much superior article to the Holman, in manu- 


| facture and adaptability, comfort, efficacy and cheap- 


ness. To Druggists and drug travellers willing to 
introduce our Pads, we will offer liberal inducements. 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
No, 1026 Arca STKEET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SE REARS SS EET A 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER PACKAGE. 


The only genuine and improved. A most delicious 
and whclesome beverage (tKegistered Pat. Office), 
makes 5 gallons, sells for 25 cents. The reputation 
ot this most excellent preparation has spread over 
the entire country, and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand. Wholesale agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York; Thomsen & Muth Baltimore; 
Reakirt, Hale & Co, Cincinnati; Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago; R. E. Sellers & Co., Pittsburg; Braun & 
Bruck, Columbus, 0.; Chas. Langley & Co., San 
Frincisco; manufactured only by CHARLES E&. 
HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market 
Street, Philadelphia. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., etc. 


Wines, Branpies. &c. 


Selected especially for the require= 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P.O. Box 2580, 


TYLERtmporrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 


BEANS—Vanilla and Tonka. 
LEAVES—Bucht, Senna, etc. 
GUMS—Mastic, Benzoin, and Gniac. 


SEEDS—Anise, Caraway, Celery, Mustard, Cori- 
ander, etc. 


BUTTER COCOA, BURGUNDY PITCH: 
ESSENTIAL OILS—French, German, etc. 


Sole Agents for OIL PEPPERMINT, the “ Drug- 
gist. Brand,”’ the finest flavored Oil in market. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBETAT,, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades, Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


| Tennessee College of Pharmacy. 


Opens November 3. For terms, special advantages, 
etc., see Seventh Annual Announcement, now hoy | 
Address JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 329 §. 
Cherry Street, Nashville, Tenn, 


PATENT OFFICE. 

We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks. 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi. 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, iC 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year, 


DIABETIC FLOUR 


(PREPAREDO BRAN), 
of Superior Quality, after the method of Dr. Camplin, 
Sold in one and five pound packages or by the barrel, 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. S. HAWLEY, M.D., ) 
29 TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


Notes and Queries. 


Noticx.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Ta¥ Drueetsrs 
CrRcuULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should. 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. | 


W. T. C. (Baton Rouge, La.).—The hair dressings, 
formerly in vogue under the name of Trico=- 
pherous, were made in a manner similar to the 


following: ! 
Castor oll... . nat ai-switiak bum tcares eRe 8 ounces. | 
Alcohol of 95 degreeg.............. 8§ aS 
Tincture of cantharides....... .... 4drachms, | 
Oil of bergamot....... IER enw aas s 2 cs 
Alkanetrootpncs. Sicatbedteer: 30 grains. 


Macerate for three days, and filter. } 


W. (North Carolina).—Fowler’s Solution, 
Your proposed correction of the United States Dis-: 
pensatory is altogether wrong. It is true that sixty-. 
four grains of arsenious acid cannot be taken up by. 
half a fluid ounce of water, but you fail to take 
into account the presence of the bicarbonate of. 
potassa, which combines with the arsenious acid to. 
form arsenite of potassa. This last named com-| 
pound is so soluble in water as to be hygrometric, 
and difficult to obtain in crystals. A simple trial of | 
the process would have been sufficient to demon-| 


strate its correctness. 
| 


y 


Ff. F. K. (Shenandoah, Pa.).—Colored Lights 
for Theatricals, Colored lights essentially 
differ from colored fires in composition and we | 
They are not adapted to the purpose of lighting 
gardens, avenues, buildings, etc., but they answer | 
better for indoor illumination, and also for the | 
decoration of wheels, or any complicated fireworks. 
The following, being free from sulphur, are especia)- 
ly suitable for use in parlor theatricals: J 

Blue Light, | 

Chlorate of potassa.................... 40 parts. | 

‘ 


Ammoniated copper......... ....... rater 
Dextrine. -LeoRORi GAS} SAAS » 10) ae 
Stearine.... 050.000 .0. ake ysatecates 373 
Red Light, 
Nitrate of strontia..................... 12 parts. 
Chlorate of potassa....... ........... i 
Sugar of milk... se FR reads .. 1 part. 
Stearine.! . RSs ee Ae oi ernisios 2 parts. 


Green Light. 
Chlorate of potassa......04........... 2 parts, 


Nitrate of baryta...... - SPA cee 1 part. 
SUgaT OF eR A nein ctucn 86,08 1% 
Yellow Light. 
Chlorate of potassa.............. Sao 40 parts. 
Oxalate of soda.. ............. 16133 
ES} 7a Loy aera i: Ostet erate iaattay Sys 
OR a ee a ees $.5°5 
, ’ pas White Light. : 
Chlorate of potassa..... .6. sis.e. 2s. 12 parts. 
Baltpetxre . ..v..0n0]40 sep <ohhee Beles pe 50 4555 
Sugar of milk ... ...... BR an. 0 src 4.18 
Lycopodium,. ........., Sassi ossice 1 parte 
Carbonate of baryta......s.5..4 we... 1. 


The colored lights are generally made in two sizes 
only; these are the two-ounee and the one-ounce 
sizes, The cases are made of cartridge or foolscap 
paper, and are about two inches long for. the two- 
ounce and one inch and three-quarters for the one- 
ounce size. Three or four rounds of the paper will 
give ample thickness for the case. The paper 
should be pasted all the way along the. strips. 
When the cases are thoroughly dry, ram into the 
bottom some dry powdered clay; this will make a 
close end and furnish an incombustible part, by 
which the case may be fastened in its place. The 
composition need not be rammed into the cages, 
but only pressed in firmly. — { we 
Caution.—The various ingredients must always be 
powdered separately, and mixed together by means 


-| of & sieve, or with a wooden spatula on a piece of 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St, © 


paper. They must never be pounded together in a 
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mortar, as they are apt in this case to explode with 
great violence. A good precaution also is to only 
prepare the mixtures in measure as they are want- 
ed, This insures finer lights and avoids the risk of 
spontaneous combustion. 


J. R. (Pennsylvania).—-Mocking Bird Food. 
The receipt, which appeared in Tak Drugaists 
CrrovuLar in 1869, has been reprinted more than 
once since then. It was given for the last time in 
October, 1877, page 170. Well-recommended re- 
ceipts can also be found in May and November of 
the same year, pages 85 and 187, in November, 1878, 
page 190, and in May, 1879, page 97. 


B. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).—Decoctions. Instead 
of adding the drug to the boiling water, it is con- 
sidered preferable to place it in the water while 
cold, and to bring the whole to ebullition. When 
possible, it is even advisable to macerate the drug 
. for some time in the water before heat is applied. 


| &. L. (Hornelisville, N. Y.).—(1.) Diluted Hy- 
' drobromic Acid. When the acid is ordered 
without specification in regard to strength we pre- 
sume it should be understood to mean a preparation 
containing, as recommended by Dr. Wade who first 
introduced it, ten grains of bromine for each fluid 
drachm. A process for making a solution of that 
} strength, was given in the February number, page 
) 49. (2.) We know of no authoritative formula for 
Solution of Sulphate of Cinchonia. The salt of that 
| mame usually found in commerce is soluble in 
, fifty-four times its weight of cold water, but be- 
| comes very soluble on adding sulphuric acid. 


| & M. D. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.).—Quick Pro- 
| cess for Paregoric, The following was pro, 
posed some two yearssince by Mr. J. B. Moore in Tur 
Druecists Crrounar. It gives a preparation ex- 
actly like the one obtained by the officinal process, 
and saves the druggist the annoyance of waiting a 
week to extract the virtues of sixty grains of opiam 
with two pints of diluted alcohol: 


' Powdered opium............. 60 grains. 
BenroIc Acid... .ba.dsscevsen oe 60 s 
ERED OP 2 oc c'd Area navietd sts « Zu 2 scruples. 
Oil of anise. ................ 1 fluid drachm, 
* Clarified honey.............. 2 troy ounces. 
ERWAUOR 0.5 9, Baic-cpareree Jéo'siads 17% fluid ounces, 


Alcohol, 95 per cent., 
' Diluted alcohol...... ....... of each, sufficient. 
‘Digest the opium in the hot water for about one 
/hour at a temperature not exceeding 160° F., with 
frequent stirring. Strain the liquid, when cool, 
through muslin, with strong expression, adding suffi- 
cient water to the expressed liquid to make it mea- 
jsure seventeen and a half fluid ounces. Transfer the 
| residue to a suitable vessel and pour upon it fourteen 
/ and a half fluid ounces of 95 percent. alcohol, cork the 
vessel tightly, and digest the mixture for about one 
/hour at a temperature not exceeding 150° F., shak- 
‘ing occasionally; strain the liquid before cooling 
‘through muslin, with strong expression j add sufficient 
/of strong alcohol to the expressed liquid,when cool,to 
make it measure fourteen and a half fluid ounces, 
Then mix the liquors, and upon the residuum of 
| opium, properly packed ina glass percolator, pour the 
mixture, and, when it has passed from the surface, 
continue the percolation with diluted alcohol until 
two pints of tincture are obtained. Dissolve the cam- 
phor in the oil of anise in a mortar, and to the solu- 
tion add the benzoic acid, and rub well; gradually 
add to this the honey, and mix well. Lastly, add 
_the mixture to the two pints of tincture, shake well, 
and filter. 


P. R. (Tallahassee, Fla.).—We would advise you 
to have the substance examined by an analytical 
| chemist. 

D. (Allegheny, Pa.).—As you fail to explain how 
you proceeded to prepare the mixture mentioned in 
|your letter, it is difficult to say whether the fault 
lies with the formula, the chemicals, or the manipula- 

tion. It can only be stated in a general way that 
the lacto-phosphates of iron and lime, when well 
| prepared, are soluble in diluted phosphoric acid, but 
‘that there are some doubts in regard to the com- 
patibility of the iron salt with tincture of cinchona, 
and in relation to the solubility of the two lacto- 
| phosphates ina menstruum of the alcoholic strength 
| presented by the mixture. 


4. D. (Southwest City, Mo.).—Rectified Spirit 
fe Wine is an expression somewhat indefinite, 
generally understood to mean alcohol of the sp. gr. 
0°830 to 0-838. j 


| DL. 8 8. (Arcadia, lowd).~A Prescription 
\to be Judged. By almost universal assent it 
jis conceded that all the pharmaceutist has to do 
| with a prescription is to dispense it as ordered, and 
4o see that the doses are not excessive and the in- 
gredients not incompatible. It is neither his duty 
nor his province to discuss its possible effects on 
the patient. Of this he is not a competent judge, 
sven when he is himself a medical graduate, since 
‘he prescriber alone hag professionally visited the 
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patient, is acquainted with the symptoms, and is 
responsible for the treatment, successful or other- 
wise. For these reasons we shall only consider the 
question, Is the dose of veratrum viride in the fol- 
lowing prescription a proper one? 

ki. Fluid extract of veratrum viride.. 3 drachms. 


¢ . hyoscyamus...... 3 ‘as 

g = HODRies ha. ew dar. 4 2 
Spirit of camphor ................ 2 i 
Whiskey. savick cu aswpalied. ave ace’ 4 ounces. 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every hour. 
Speaking of the fluid extract of veratrum viride, 
Wood & Bache say: “It would be injudicious to 
prescribe more of it, asa commencing dose, than 
from one to three minims.’’ In the mixture now 
under discussion each teaspoonful, or fluid drachm, 
would represent a little more than four minims of 
the fluid extract. The depressing effect of the drug 
will probably be increased by the addition of hyos- 
cyamus, but, on the other hand, corrected by the 
alcoholic menstraum. The dose is certainly a full 
one; but, taken altogether, the prescription is 
not, in our judgment, one that calls for interference 
on the part of the pharmaceutist. 


A. B. (New York).— We are not acquainted with 
the formula of Dr. Vanderveer’s Triplex 
Pills. The following is that of Dr. J. W. 
Francis, and is considered to be a very good 
one. 


Socotrine aloes. ........:.0.ccccesees 1 ounce. 
SOMO ONY 5 ois «10 astm e dei jewish o eke Jey 4 
PUT soo caine or S head etarpak ire, dle cord dak Fedis 
Croton Os. iF im akibehente cwiye sacha obs 20 minims, 
Of) Of Caraway.cc. oc2 <4 5, ..ccheoea sed ot 90 “ 
Elixir proprietatis ........... 52 oar sufficient. 


To make four hundred pills. Dose, as a laxative, 
one at bedtime. 


A. D. T. (Philadelphia).—The English proprietary 
article mentioned in your letter has not been ana- 
lyzed, or, if it has, the analysis hag not been pub- 
lished, 


A.M. T.( Columbus Grove, 0.).—We can recommend 
no process that is at all likely to produce a satisfac- 
tory Castor Oil Lemonade. Good purgative lemon- 
ades can be made with citrate of magnesia, tartrate 
of soda, and other saline cathartics, but castor oil 
is not well adapted to that sort of preparation; it is 
better administered in other forms, 

Specimens to be Named.—A. &. M. (Ster- 
ling (Kans.). The berry is the seed of the Sapindus 
marginatus, ‘‘Soap-berry,’’ a yery common tree in 
Texas, where it is usually called Wild China, on ac- 
count of the resemblance of its foliage to that of 
the China-tree or Pride of China, Melia Azedarach 
which is of a different family.—J. R. (Huntingdon: 
Pa.). The plant, improperly called Pilewort, in 
your locality, is the Lycopus Huropeus,; its correct 
English names are Bugle weed or Water horehound. 
—Dr. F. G. McG. (McGavock, Ark.), The plant can- 
not be identified from the leaves only. A specimen 
in flower will be necessary.— G. W. H. (Manhattan, 
Kans.). The herb used by the Pottawatomie In- 
dians for the cure of dysentery and diarrhea, and of 
which a specimen was enclosed in your letter, is 
the Petalostemon violaceus. Its common name is 
Prairie clover. Tt belongs to the Leguminose fam- 
ily, and both this variety and the white-flowered, P. 
candidus, are cultivated here. Judging from the 
specimen, the plant is worth raising for ornament, 
if for nothing else, as it bears very pretty flowers. 
For the above information we are indebted to the 
kiodness of Dr. Groraz THURBER, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the New York College of 
Pharmacy. 


H. W. (Manhattan, Kans.). — Schafhirt’s 
Tapeworm Remedy. The formula was given 
for the last time in Tar Druearsts Crrouar of 
October, 1877, It may not be amiss to now reprint it: 


Pomegranate root bark............ 4 drachms. 
Pumpkin seed! Sie er ae, feo a 1 ounce. 
Ethereal extract of male fern...... 1 drachm, 
Powdered ergot........ ‘tor Senge 30 grains. 

Ss PoC UE 1) (Use ee 2 drachms. 
COLOR PT. cS Views Lo Was. eves 2 drops. 


The pomegranate root bark and pumpkin seeds are 
thoroughly bruised, and, with the ergot, boiled in 
eight ounces of water for fifteen minutes, and strain- 
ed through a coarse cloth. The croton oil is, first, 
well rubbed up with the gum arabic and the extract 
of male fern, and then made into an emulsion with 
the decoction. 

The treatment isvery simple. The patient is to 
abstain fr6m breakfast the day on which it is in- 
tended to remove the worm, a large dose of Rochelle 
salt being administered the preceding night. Then, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, the whole mixture 
above described is given at one dose. The worm is 
soon expelled, generally with its head firmly fasten- 
ed to its side, and its body twisted and doubled up 
into various knots. 


C. F. M. (Millbury, Mass.).—The Essence of 
Spruce usually sold by druggists for making 
Spruce Beer is an alcoholic solution of the essential 


oil of spruce, which can be procured from almost 3 
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any wholesale druggist. It is likely that the strength 
varies according to local customs, but we should 
judge that about one ounce of the oil to the pint of 
finished essence would be a suitable proportion. 


M. S, (New Orleans, La.).—(1.) As we have more 
than once had occasion to say, binoxide of hydro- 
gen, under many fancy names, is the substance al- 
most exclusively used for imparting a golden 
color to the hair, (2.) Consult a singing teacher 


“* Touchstone” (New York).—Your Pinafore poetry 
applied to pharmacy is a most wonderful produc- 
tion! But as we haye already declined to publish 
another no less brilliant adaptation of the same 
song, sent by a correspondent from Philadelphia, 
we are compelled to apply the same ruling to your 
poetical effusion. 


H. A. @. (Sing Sing, N. ¥.).—We have never 
heard of any law of the State of New York exempt- 
ing licensed drug clerks from Jury Duty. 


A, (Columbus, 0..—To Remove Silver 
Stains from Marble is, owing to the chemi- 
cal composition of the stone, an operation more 
difficult than when the same stains are on ordinary 
fabrics possessing no strong chemical affinities. 
We would advise you to apply. first, a solution of 
iodine in alcohol or in iodide of potassium, and 
afterwards a solution of cyanide of potassium. 
On account of the difficulty with which watery 
liquids penetrate marble, it will probably be better 
to use alcohol as a solvent of the reagents mention- 
ed, and to leave each of them for some time in con- 
tact with the stone. When the stain has disap- 
peared, the spot is to be washed with an abundance 
of water. 

J. B. (Roxbury, N. Y.).—Arrangement of a 
Drug Store. This is a rather comprehensive 
subject to treat in answer to a simple query. To do 
justice to it would take up more of our space than 
we can well afford to spare at present. We would 
refer our correspondent to Parrish’s Treatise on 
Pharmacy, where the proper arrangement of a drug 
store is described ina series of articles, occupying 
some forty-five pages, at the beginning of the vol- 
ume, Some practical hints for a convenient clagsifi- 
cation of the various drugs and medicines used in a 
store can also be found in THz Drueeists Crrou- 
LAR of December, 1876, 


Manzanita. 

In answer to a query published in the August 
number of THz Druaa@ists CIRCULAR, we have re- 
ceived a number of letters relating to the nature of 
manzanita, The following is the most detailed and 
comprehensive: 

To The Druggists Circular ; 

I quote from ‘‘The Resources of California,” by 
Jobn 8. Hittell, San Francisco, A. Roman & Co., 
1868, chap. v., Botany, p. 98, § 74, Manzanita; 
~‘*The manzanita (Arctostaphylos glauca), another 
prominent feature in the Californian forest, is a 
dense, clump-like shrub, which grows as high as 
twelve feet, and is as nearly broad as it is high. 
The trunk divides near the ground into several or 
many branches, and these terminate in a great multi- 
tude of twigs, so that the shrub is a dense mass of 
branches and branchlets, all of which are very 
crooked. The wood is dense, hard, and dark red in 
color. The bark is red and smooth, occasionally 
peeling off and exposing a new light green bark, 
which soon turns red. The leaves are regularly 
oval in form, about an inch and a half long, thick 
and shining, and pea greenincolor; they set verti- 
cally upon their stems. The manzanita bears a 
pinkish- white blossom in clusters, and these are re- 
placed by round red berries about half an inch in 
diameter; they have a pleasant, acidulous taste, 
and are often eaten by the Indians and grizzly 
bears, but there is too little meat on them to pay 
white men for the trouble of gathering them. The 
shrub grows in the coast valleys, and in the Sierra 
Nevada, up near to the limit of perpetual snow. 
The name means ‘little apple,’ manzana being the 
Spanish for apple.” J. E, Hurcuines. 

East New York, N. Y. 


Although this nearly covers the whole ground, 
we would thankfully acknowledge the receipt of 
information, in many respects similar, from the 
following correspondents: D. LZ. Smith (Mamaro- 
neck, N. ¥.); C. H. H. (Boston, Mass.); A. K. H. 
(Jefferson, O.); R. H. B. (Baltimore, Md.), who says, 
also, that the wood of the tree burns more rapidly 
than a pine-knot, and that the leaves are sometimes 
made into an infusion taken for rheumatism; H. A. 
Boreli (Philadelphia), who adds that the leaves are 
tonic and astringent, and said to have a specific 
action on the kidneys; and J. P. Piquett (Baltimore. 
Md.), who gleans from ‘‘ Emory’s United States and 
Mexican Boundary Survey,’ 1859, that ‘the wood, 
which is very close and durable, is an excellent ma- 
terial for small turning work, It bears a small red 
berry resembling our well-known berberry, though 
less astringent, which possesses acid properties, 
and, under the name of manzanita (little apple), is 
in common use as an ingredient of cooling drinks.” 
Another correspondent, W, R. Gerard (New York), 


thinks that the plant is “the parsley-leaved 
thorn, Crategus apiifolia, Michx. Gray gives as its 
range Virginia and southward; it is possible, how- 
ever, that some species of thorn is meant, since 
astringency is one of the characteristics of the 
genus Cratewgus, as indeed of the whole order 
Rosacee.”” Right as W. &. G. may be in. regard 
to the manzanita of the Atlantic States, we believe 
there can be no doubt as to the identity of the tree 
called by that name in California, But our cor- 
respondent is himself well aware of the difficulty of 
identifying any plant from its common name. 
Lastly, J. J. Brown (San José, Cala.) gives for man- 
zanita the botanical name Arbutus menztesii. Other- 
wise his description of the tree, its properties, 
etc., substantially agrees with the accounts already 
given of the Arctostaphylos glauca. 


W. C. Ohlendorf (Chicago, Ill.).—Your receipts 
for Tincture of Shepherd’s Purse and Aqua Nico- 
tiane have been received. As they are substantia_- 
ly identical with the formule published in another 
part of the present number, they need not be now 
reprinted, but we beg you to accept our thanks for 
the favor, 


C. M. (Chicago, lll.).—To Perfume Cigar- 
Lighters, the easiest way would probably be to 
mix with the paste used for tipping the lighters 
some of the following composition: 


Powdered benzoin................ 2 ounces. 
4 yellow santal ... ..... 1 ounce. 
$8 true gum olibanum.... % “ 
ee nitre i SCs eek. 2 drachms. 
sé cinnanion: $2). 20988. 1 drachm. 


A few trials will readily show you what proportion 
of the perfume is sufficient to give satisfactory re- 
sults at a reasonable expense. 


J. M, (Selma, O.).—Shellac varnish is often used 
for the purpose of protecting bright iron surfaces 
against rust. We preeume it would be applicable to 
the burnished edges of Stove Castings. Should 
the dark color be objectionable, either white copal 
varnish or shellac, bleached without chlorine, 
might be substituted. In any case the varnish will 
only last as long as the stoves are not used, for no 
transparent varnish has been discovered yet that 
could stand fire. 


Every One to His Taste!—QR. JH. 8. (Gor- 
donsville, Va.) relates that he has in his employ a 
steady, intelligent colored man, about 35 or 4u years 
of age. Hehasalso an upright generator for his soda 
fountain, which, on being charged, frequently al- 
lows some unwashed gas to escape. When this 
happens, every one who is near by is obliged to 
cough, with the exception of the colored man, who, 
instead of imitating his white neighbors, laughs 
immoderately. Upon being asked what is the mat- 
ter, he answers that it ‘tickles’? him. Our cor- 
respondent desires to have an explanation of this 
singular fact. The proverb says that there is no 
accounting for tastes, and we are ready to believe 
that the reason given by the colored Mark Tapley 
himself, is the correct one; he laughs because he 
likes it—that is plain. By all means keep that man 
in your employ; under the same circumstances an- 
other might cry! 


W. M. W. (Shippensburg, Pa.).—Dose of Pilo- 
carpia. For hypodermic injections, the muriate 
or nitrate of pilocarpia is the salt usually pre- 
ferred, and the dose is from one-fifth to one-half 
grain. We are inclined to doubt the truth of the 
reports regarding the efficacy of pilocarpia as a 
remedy for baldness. To say the least, they require 
confirmation. 


W. F. (Liberty, Va.).—We know of no article or 
preparation called ‘“‘ while oil.’’ There is the natu- 
ral whale oil, and, in English formularies, a composi- 
tion called *‘ white oi/s;”’ both are used as a liniment 
for horses, Are you sure of the spelling of the 
name? 

F, A. R. (Irvington, N. Y.).—Fumigating 
Pastilles. A good formula is given in the United 
States Dispensatory, fourteenth edition, page 177. 


Sassafras as an Antidote for Iwy 
Poisoning.—/. A. Sandford (Tvledo, 0.) writes 
as follows: ‘‘A severe case of poisoning from 
Rhus toxicodendron near this city was successfully 
treated with an infusion of the bark of the root of 
sassafras, The person poisoned had eaten the 
leaves of the Rhus, mistaking them for the Virginia 
creeper, Ampelopsis quinqguefolia, and, in conse- 
quence, severely suffered internally, The patient 
was bathed with the infusion, and was also made to 
drink freely of it. The remedy was suggested by 
Dr. Parker, of this city. From the small number 
of remedies applicable for an internal poisoning of 
the kind the above may be of interest.’’ 

We may add that sassafras has over the other 
antidotes spoken of against ivy poisoning the ad- 
vantages of being perfectly harmless, and of beitg 
found in almost any American forest. 
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J. M. B. (Hartford, Gleds-) Dreigcisea? 


Qualifications to practise in New York and | 


Brooklyn. The best way to ascertain what steps 
are necessary to entitle you to practise in these 
cities is to write to the Secretaries of the Board of 
Pharmacy there, enclosing a description or copy of 
the English diplomas or certificates which you hold. 


For New York, direct your letters to the College of | 


Pharmacy, and for Brooklyn, to L. E. Nicot, 67 


Union ayenue, Brooklyn, E, D. 


A. K. H. (Jefferson, 0.).—‘t How should the word 
Cachet be pronounced?” The French word 
cachet has long since been adopted into the English 
language, and its pronunciation settled by authori- 
ties. Webster gives it as kish-4’, which as closely 
approximates the French sound asit is possible to 
do for a foreign word. 


J. W. CG. O. (Gettysburg, Pa.).—The subject of 
Cosmoline, Vaseline, and Paraffime was 
discussed at length by A. W. Miller, M. D., in a 
paper which was printed in THE Drueaists CiRCU- 
LAR of April, 1874. Since that time nothing of im- 
portance has been added to the information sup- 
plied by the article in question. Both cosmoline 
and vaseline are patented, and their exact mode of 
manufacture is kept secret. A number of formulas 
for their use in making ointments were published 
in our columns during the last two or three years. 


O. L. P. (St. James, La.).—We know of no Eng- 
lish and French and French and English medical 
dictionary, but Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary 
gives, among a great deal of other valuable in- 
formation, the English of all the French medical 
terms and the French of most English names. It 
is in that respect quite complete and remarkably 
correct, and for that reason may answer your pur- 
pose. Only it is a rather large volume, costing 
$6.50, in cloth, and $7.50, in sheep. It may be ob- 
tained at this price from John Newton, 36 Beekman 
street. 


C. A. #. (Beloit, Wis.).—(1.) Directions for mak- 
ing Indelible Ink for Rubber S.iamps were given in 
April, 1879, page 81. Nitrate of silver inks are not 
used with rubber stamps. (2.) To Color ordi- 
nary Kudelible Inks the juice or syrup of 
buckthoru berries is frequently added to the silver 
solution. Sap green, occasionally used for the same 
purpose, is a pigment obtained from the same 
berries; it is kept by most wholesale druggists and 
dealers in paints and oils, 

Quinia and Tincture of Iron.—0Ollo Z. 
Mueller (Louisville, Ky.), referring to a couple of 
troublesome mixtures noticed in the August num- 
ber, says that similar preparations are quite exten 
sively prescribed by Western physicians, some of 
whom are now in the habit of adding glycerine or 
honey to the mixture. This causes it to preserve 
its clearness for quite a while. The turbidity of 
the mixture is also more decided when prepared 
with pump water instead of distilled water. 


J. P. D. (Darlington, Wis.).—Elixirs of Cin- 
chona from AlKaloid«, The formulas recom- 
mended by various authorities are far from direct- 
ing the same proportions or quantities of alkaloids, 
and these again are different from the elixirs made 
with the bark itself. This discrepancy, although 
less important than it would be in the case of 
poisonous drugs, is, no doubt, quite objectionable; 
but as long as the Pharmacopeia and the Dispensa- 
tories refuse to recognize this class of prepara- 
tions, it is hardly possible to hope for uniformity. 
Respecting the elixir of calisaya,iron, and strych- 
nia, noticed in August, 1878, page 142, each pint of 
the preparation may be said to represent the virtues 
of about 8J0 grains of cinchona, corresponding to 
fifty grains to the fluid ounce. This is calculating, 
in accordance with the directions of the Pharmaco- 
peeia, which says of calisaya bark that ‘tit should 
contain no less than two per cent. of alkaloids, 
which yield crystallizable salts,” 


T. H.S. (Carlinville, Il.).—_Aqua Nicotianze. 
We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of our 
correspondent’s formula tor the above prepara- 
tion, especially as he has been careful to add— 
what many often neglect—the name of his an- 
thority. Yet, for several reasons, we thick it 
best not to publish the formula at present. First, 
because we give elsewhere in the present num- 
ber another, quite different, under the general 
heading of Rademacher’s Preparations. Second- 
ly, because there seems to be some mistake 
or omission in the receipt as it reaches us. It 
directs to macerate fresh tobacco Jeaves in their 
weight of diluted alcoho., and states the dose to be 
from four to eight drachms in twenty-four hours, 
The preparation thus obtained cannot be called a 
water; it is a tincture of the kind named by the 
French Codex Alcoolature. If it is to be adminis- 
tered as sueh, the dose is an unusually large one, 
If, on the other hand, the maceration is to be dis- 
“tilled off, as some old formularies have it, the dose 
of the distillate may not be excessive, but the re- 


ceipt! is silent in that respect, and fails to say how 
much should be recovered by distillation. In either 
case the formula appears to need revision. 

Another correspondent, J. R., Jr. (Chicago, Iill.), 
sends for the same preparation a formula, also dif- 
fering from that of Rademacher. As his Aqua Nico- 
tiane is only one-tenth the strength of this, and no 
authority is quoted in support, we must, for reasons 
already given, decline to publish bis communica- 
tion. 

F. E. ¥. (Aurora, Ontario).—If you could send 
us one or two of the receipts in which, as you say, 
the oil in question is mentioned, we might identify 
it, but the name alone reminds one of no known 
substance or composit on. 


H. ©. ©. (Windsor, Mo.).—(1.) The fact that a 
sample of sulphate of cinchonidia makes a dark 
mixture with tincture of iron, is not in itself con- 
clusive evidence that the alkaloidal salt is adulter- 
ated. The fault may as well lie with the tincture 
or with the vessel in which the mixture is effected. 
Before pronouncing an article impure you should 
prove it beyond doubt, and then address your com- 
plaint, not to lx Drueaists CrrcULaR, but to the 
manufacturer. (2.) The prescription forwarded con- 
tains one ingredient, the exact composition of 
which is only known to the firm who prepares it and 
has it for sale. Such being the case, we cannot 
undertake to explain what is the cause of the pre- 
cipitation observed, or to propose any remedy to 
prevent it. 

Camphor Cream,—A. KX. (Lansdale, Pa.) 
writes that the following directions were given for 
emulsifying the mixture: ‘‘ Dissolve the soap in one 
pint of boiling water, add all the other ingredients, 
and shake, shake, shake—and do not despair—until 
the whole becomes a cream.’ This manipulation 
differs from that recommended in THE DruGeists 
CrrcuLak; but although we have had no practical 
experience with the camphor cream, we think that 
the method described in our columns in August last 
will give ina short time, and with but little exer- 
tion, a preparation equal in every respect to that 
obtained by any other process, 


R. (Balltmore, Md.).—The German Pharmaco- 
pmia recognizes among officinals the Lactate of 
Magnesia, under the Latin name of Magnesia 
laclica. So far as we can make out from your 
meagre description, such is the article probably 
meant by ‘‘ Lactic magnesium,’ as you have it in 
your communication, 


D. C. (New York).—To Remove Fusel Oil 
from Spirit, the best plan is said to be to strain 
the liquid through a filter formed of alternate layers 
of charcoal and bone-black. This renders the taste 
of the spirit milder and more mellow, but caanot 
make it equal in flavor to that acquired by age. If 
you intend to work liquors and cordials, we would 
advise you to procure Lacour’s Treatise on their 
manufacture,which can be had for $2.50, from John 
Newton, 36 Beekman street. 


J. B. A. (Renville Station, Minn.).— Mother 
Drops is the name applied by Scandinavian peo- 
ple to a medicine used for diseases of the womb, 
and particularly for hysteries. Mr. Emil Dreier, of 
Chicago, gave for it, some six years since, in THE 
Drvuee@ists CirROULAR, the following formula: 


Tincture of assafetida ............. 1 ounce. 
Solution of succinate of ammonia..... get 
Nervine drops nk asciiseeh Gods selec des vata’ 


Mix. The Nervine Drops of the Danish 
Pharmacopeia consist of one part by weight of 
camphor dissolved in seven parts of Hoffman’s 
anodine, The Solution of Succinate of Am- 
monia of the German Pharmacopeia is made as 
follows: 


Succinic acid, powdered... ....,.... 1 ounce. 
Distilled: water. sas cat. ix Sen ase5 dele . 8 ounces. 
Pyrocarbonate of ammonia . ....... 1 ounce. 


Or sufficient to effect neutralization. 

Finally, the same authority directs the Pyro= 
carbonate of Ammonia to be made in the 
following manner : 

Carbonate of ammonia..............- 4 ounces. 

Ethereal animal oil.................. 1 drachm. 

Mix, and preserve in a well-closed glass vessel. 
The ethereal animal oil, also called Dippel’s oi, may 
be obtained from almost any wholesale druggist. 
It cannot conyeniently be made in small quantities. 


J. J. N. (Hornelisville, N. Y.).—(1.) A process for 
making Diluted Hydrobromic Acid was given this 
yearin the February number, page 49. (2.) In the 
absence of authoritative formula, we presume the 
Glycerole of Yerba Santa might be pre- 
pared in a manner similar to that recommended in 
May, 1879, page 97, for the syrup of the same drug. 
It would be substantially as follows: 


Tincture of yerba santa 6% ounces, 


4 drachms. 


Pee rabs aan eee 4 ounces. 
Cycerine ys), Po. S8! POS Re ae 22 ™ 


Rub the tincture with the carbonate of magnesia, 


iredelly add the water, and afterwards the glyce 
rine, and filter through paper. As the tincture is to 
be made by exhausting eight ounces of yerba santa 
with two pints of alcohol, the glycerole will contain 
about 24 grains of the drug to the fluid ounce. (3.) 
Elixir of Grindelia Robusta. This is an- 
other of those preparations for which no uniform 
formula has been as yet generally adopted. To 
conform with other elixirs of the same kind, it 
might be made by exhausting two ounces of the 
dried leaves with one piut of simple elixir. But we 
must confess that the product will be far from 
representing all the virtues of the drug. As grin- 
delia robusta contains a notable quantity of active 
resinous matters, the best menstruum to exhaust it 
appears to be strong alcohol. (4.) The Proceedings 
of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association 
haye just been published, and are noticed elsewhere 
in the present number of Tae Druaaists Crrcv- 
LAR. Since you area member of the Association, 
you will probably receive in due time a copy of the 
Proceedings. If you are omitted from the dis- 
tribution, your reclamations should be sent to the 
proper officer of the Society. 


‘Soda Sulph.??—Last month the question 
was raised, What shonld be understood by the 
above abbreviation, Sulphate or Sulphite of Soda? 
H. A. Borell (Philad lphia) writes that he would un- 
questionably dispense sulphate of soda. He says: 
‘As a general rule, sulphates are usually abbre- 
viated to that extent, and, when a prescriber in- 
tends the su/pht/e, he invariably writes Sulphis, or 
Sulphit. Such is my experience.” 

J. Frank Phillips, also of Philadelphia, is of the 
same opinion. He says: ‘tI think the prescriber 
undoubtedly desires the sulphate of soda, because 
the sulphite, when used in varicocele, acts quite con- 
trary to what is wanted. I had some time since a 
similar prescription—that is, the soda salt was not 
named explicitly enough to know whether the sul- 
phite or the sulphate was meant. I took it for 
granted that the sulphite was desired, and I dis- 
pensed the mixture accordingly; but when I saw 
the physician he told me he wanted the sulphate. 
Yo his surprise the sulphite caused severe pain and 
inflammation after the second dose. On substitut- 
ing the sulphate a change for the better was noticed 
in six hours,”’ 

This, we think, settles the point. To render the 
question more intelligible, we here append a copy 
of the prescription, which was for a case of vari- 
cocele: 


ee PSods-salplye Seeks Sh tee ee mae 3 jss. 
Confeet? arom .%..2) <b Poe: te: 3 ij. 
Acidi hydrocyanici dil .. ............: Mxviij. 
MISG: Camp incmeron costes e rer ratte f% vj. 


Misce. Two teaspoonfuls twice a day. 


W. G@. (New Concord, 0.)..—To Frost Glass. 
Some fluorspar is rubbed to a fine powder and 
mixed with enough concentrated sulphuric acid to 
make a thin paste, This is then applied by means 
of a piece of lead upon those parts of the glass re- 
quired to be rendered opaque. A fine frosted out- 
line or design may thus be produced upon a sheet 
of smooth transparent glass. To finish the opera- 
tion, the glass is gently heated in an iron vessel, 
covered with a funnel passing up the chimney, to 
get rid of the noxious fumes that are given off. On 
cooling, the work is washed with a dilute solution 
of soda or potash to remove any acid yet remaining, 
and finally rinsed in water. Such parts of the glass 
as are intended to remain transparent may be pro- 
tected by means of asphaltum varnish, which is, 
after the operation, removed with turpentine. 


F. HE. H. (Leesburg, Va.).—** Barometric?’ 
Flowers and Handkerchieits are made by 
painting them with a solution of chloride or nitrate 
of cobalt, sometimes containing, besides, alittle gum 
arabic, They change with the weather, becoming 
blue ina dry atmosphere and pink in damp weather. 
As the cobalt salts are soluble in water, the hand- 
kerchiefs, on being washed, lose their color and 
their hygrometric properties. 


W. #. (Lowell, Mass.).—(1.) The following is 
recommended by Mr, W. H. Saunders, of London, 
Canada: 

Extract of rhe Club. 


Extract ofjasmin) .... 00. c.ded52: 5 ounces, 
& OPTIBV UE HFT 267 Se a0 s 
fa music noha eat) q 6 
#8 Wamlll a. cc ssi. watie's 14 sf 
Otto of rose, virgin.............. 14% drachms. 
‘© yellow santal......... ey 1% i 
SS Derpamots: 6. Soest AX 2 *$ 
+ MOrOLin ease. SAE SP EN 40 minims. 
Boenzole acid ili ws. i Ake 2t. 2 drachms. 


Deodorized alcohol, sufficient to make four pints. 
For the formule of the various extracts composing 
the above we would refer you to the answer to an- 
other correspondent in the present number of THE 
Drueaists CIRCULAR. (2.) A receipt for making 
Aromatic Cachous was given in April, 1878, page 77. 


A. S. 8. (Chicago, lll..—Copyrights. We are 
uot prepared to discuss questions of law, and, least 


of all, such as relate to trade marks and copy- 
rights. Some eminent lawyers make a special study 
of this branch of legal practice, but even they — 
often disagree, as may frequently be observed in 
the courts of the United States. 


CO. S. M. (Rirley, Tenn.).—Send no Animal 
Specimens by Mail. After a long delay your 
spider has been received, but dead, and so shrivelled 
and broken up as to render its identification almost 
impossible. It is a great wonder that the specimen 
reached us at all, since, under a late ruling of the 
Post Office Department, ‘‘no living animals, in- 
sects, or reptiles shall be admitted to the mails in 
any case.’’ The rule is so strictly applied that, not 
long since, a box of prepared specimens of insects, 
addressed to a well-known foreign scientist, was 
detained in New York while in transit to Europe, 
and only reached its destination through the kind- 
nexs of some persons in this city, who volunteered 
to defray the cost of sending the parcel by express. 


Extract of Stephanotis,—C. E. H. (Boston, — 
Mass.) reminds us that a formula for a perfume of © 
that name was given by Mr. W. H. Saunders in the — 
paper which he read in Philadelphia at the meeting | 
of the Awerican Pharmaceutical Associaton. The — 
article was, in part, reprinted in Tar Drucaists | 
CrrouLaR for March, 1877, but as the Stephanolis : 
was one of the receipts left out, we shall here ap- 
pend it: ; 


Extract of cassie . 4 ounces. 

‘ PODETOBE. i «206 eae ue aes 4 * 

5° JRRWO IN 5.0.5: ancien Blo moors ere “si 

Me MUSK, «a: cctuicae sees ten 8 ° ie 

= OVTIS 70. osnhivecianavitenee 8 a 

ve VOHKA ix wc trees eames 3 x 
Ofto of rose; Virgin... sesesss crs 1 drachm, 

Bf nheroli...5 «0. RPS ae ne 

Benzoic‘aciad #)' 00.4... sRRIGR 1 be 


Deodorized aléohol, sufficient to make four pints, ; 

Although the first article mentioned is printed in : 
the *‘ Proceedings” cassia, we have no doubt the 
substance intended is the flower generally known to 
perfumers as cassie, Acacia Furnesiana, avd not the 
common cassia, Cinnamomum aromaticum. To 
render the formula of practical use it is necessary 
to briefly explain the strength of some of the com- 
ponent parts of the ‘‘bouquet.”’ The extracts of 
Jlowers are to be made by exhausting one pound of 
the imported triple pomade with sufficient alcohol 
to make up one pint of extract. The extract of » 
orris is directed to be prepared by percolating seven 
pounds of the powdered root with enough alcohol 
to obtain one gallon of extract. The extract of 
vanilla is produced by exhausting four ounces of 
yanilla beans, powdered with sugar, with sufficient 
alcohol to make one gallon of finished preparation. | 
The exiract of tonka is the ordinary tincture of two | 
ounces to the pint. The extrac: af musk is to be 
made by triturating two drachms of pure grain 
musk with half an ounce of liquor potasse, and 
macerating-the whole in enough alcohol to complete 
three pints of tincture. The benzoic acid should 
in all cases be that prepared from gum benzoin. 

Now that so much space has been devoted to the 
description of Mr. Saunders’ simple extracts, it | 
may be as well to add a couple of the other formulas 
that have not appeared in Tue Druacisrs Oniee- | 
LAR! | 


Extract of Clove Pink. 


Extract of jasmin....... . ........ 12 ounces: 
s OXTIS! req packs oa dab Ried 12 m 
“ PO GRK eh ye ee fle Se baie Leied 8 ‘ 
Otto of rose, virgin ....... ...... 1 drachm. 
sf ClOVOs:. 3.) a7 face asrenier 2 drachms. 
5 nero}i ;.\.; te «teks OW totes a 1 drachm. 
ue pimento... . .......-..--. 10 minimgy 
ss patchouly:) tase. - 20 € 
i yellow santal... ...02..... 2 drachms. 
Benzoic acid . hnrkemns. eben tedin. 1 drachm. 


Deodorized alcohol, sufficient to make four pints. 
Extract of Violet, 


Extract of orris.... .5....-.-.----- 2 pints. 
Ks TOUDOFOSO Me: «ace cent ccs. 4 ounces. 
209 VaR Meste pees varsete 3° 
Ls TUBB ses ee tte ee 3" a 
Y COWIE ws sa) piste gma oieiars 2 2" 
Otto of rose, virgin................ 1 drachm. 
AEE HOLOL otis ole renee ses este 40 mjnims. 
PIM CUEO. os 2 - ween: cae eee re 
oo DEFGAMIOU. «ss scott s cree been 1 drachm. 
BensOlC BEM Ce cae aac nese 1 “@ 


Deodorized alcohol, sufficient to make four pints. 


C. O. B. (Corry, Pa.).—Two receipts for Oil of 
Stone were given in Taz Daruaeist CrROULARy 
February, 1877, page 42. The preparation appears 
to differ but littie from ordinary crude petroleum. 


M. W. (Lebanon, Mo.).—If you haye copied the 
passage correctly, there is an evident error in you! 
edition of Bloxam’s Chemistry. Our calculation, 
substantially agree with yours; but we have not at 
present the book at hand, and, before publishing § 
correction of so well known a treatise, we would 
like to see the text itself. ; - 


J. H. 0. (Waterbury, Conn.).—A process for pre 
serving flowers with their nasural appearance ¥ “was 
given in Tae Drogetsts Crroutar of Febru 
1878, page 47. 


September, 1879.] 


Private Formuls.—The queries received 
hrom the following correspondents relate to propri- 
\stary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 
/nule are not likely to be obtained: G. P. H. (Glen- 
tale, S. 0.); J. A. B.) Wilmington, Del.); P. A. (New 
Orleans, La.); K. T. (Chicago, Il.). 


} 
} INFORMATION WANTED. 


EB. C. B. (Smyrna, N. ¥.) wishes to know how to 
Prevent Mildew on Cotton. Some awnings, 
\nade in this city, were at one time claimed by their 
nanufacturers to be “ mildew proof,’ but we cannot 
say whether they were as represented, and, if they 
we still in the market, by what process they are 
protected against mildew. 

S. W. J. (Ansonia, Conn.).—‘‘ What is Fluid 
Extract of Coharia? It is used to disguise 
the taste of quinia.”’ . 


Pennsylvania Laws.—A Lady Subscriber 
Lansdale, Pa.) makes the following inquiries, 
}which our readers in that State are better qualified 
han ourselves to answer: “I am told that mer- 
bhants not doing a business of a thousand 
jlollars a year need not pay a license; also that 
jmmarried ladies are exempt. I would be pleased 
to know if these are facts. The druggists of 
Philadelphia refuse to pay the license on patent 
medicines; I suppose a law-suit wil! decide that. 
sit allowable for persons to sell bay-rum for the 
oilet without taking a license for selling alcohol? 
| P. (St. Louts, Mo.) desires to have the receipt of 
‘he Aromatic Syrup of Blackberry ac- 
»ording to the formula of ‘‘the Surgeon-General of 
“he United States Army.”” Several very good for- 
jnulas for making an aromatic syrup of blackberry 
ire to be found in the back numbers of THE Drue- 
‘asrs CrrouLAR and in various formularies; but al- 
hough one or the other of these may be the very 
me sought after, none is given under that particu- 
ar authority. Some of our readers may be able to 
jupply the information desired. 

0. BE. M. (Kentucky) would like to have a formula 
jor Aromatic Griiniov and Tincture of Griinlov—we 
opy literatim—also for Ocean Oil, a preparation 
jaid to be used for cleaning kid gloves. 

i a, 


New York College of Pharmacy. 


' Tue opening lecture of the fiftieth annual 
‘ession will be delivered Monday, Septem- 
her 22d, at 8 P. M., by Prof. P. W. Bed- 
‘ord. All interested in pharmacy are 
‘nvited to be present. 

| The Board of Pharmacy will meet 
'Nednesday, September 3d, at 2 P. M., for 
‘xamination and registration. 


—_——_—_0- ¢ —___. 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 


THE winter sessions of all the Colleges 
»f Pharmacy (except that of California) 
»egin about the close of this month. 

, That of New York opens on Monday, 
September 22d, while the remaining col- 
\eges usually begin on the first Monday in 
Jetober. 

_ It seems almost impossible to impress 
pon the minds of those who come from a 
listance the great importance of being in 
ttendance at the opening lectures of the 
‘ourse. The first few lectures invariably 
,/Xplain the fundamental principles of the 
,everal departments in which they are to 
ve instructed; and if they fail to give at- 
,ention to the vital points which underlie 
he whole subsequent instruction they are 
,0 receive, how shall they attain the know- 
‘edge they seek ? We speak earnestly when 
jve advise every young man who intends 
0 attend any one of the Colleges of Phar- 
nacy to be, by all means, present at the 
»pening lectures in each and every depart- 
‘nent. 

| Nearly all the Colleges of Pharmacy 
lave now adopted the plan of giving sepa- 
vate lectures to the junior and senior classes. 
Chis is a great step in advance, which 
mables the student to obtain a more 
horough knowledge, and allows a greater 
ange of subjects to be brought before the 
asses; it also requires of the student a 
‘loser personal application than could be 
‘a led for under the former method of in- 
‘truction. 

There is every prospect that the sessions 
of ail the Colleges of Pharmacy will, dur- 
ng the coming winter, be as large as any 
f the past years. We hope torecord next 


pring a long list of successful competitors 
jor the honor of a diploma. 


————_0+e—_____ 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
he association will be held in Indianapolis, 
ommencing on September 9th. Besides 
he usual scientific features of the meeting, 
/usiness matters of special importance will 
e discussed, One of these is the financial 
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question. The association is numerical] 
large enough to be self-supporting if all 
members would punctually pay their dues, 
but a considerable number of them neglect 
to meet their obligations, and in conse- 
quence it has become necessary to defray 
the liabilities of one year partly from the 
income of the next. Such a state of affairs 
is not conducive to the welfare and_pros- 
perity of the association. The third session 
of the coming meeting has been designated 
for the discussion of the plan elaborated 
by the committee, and reported at Atlanta 
in 1878, for the purpose of removing these 
financial difficulties. ‘The question of the 
Centennial fund will also be considered. 

The sessions will be held in Masonic 
Hall, and the headquarters of the members 
will be at the Grand Hotel, where accom- 
modations have been secured at the rate of 
two dollarsa day. The Bates House will 
receive members and their families at the 
same rates, and the Occidental Hotel at a 
dollar and a half per day. 

In regard to railroad facilities, we are 
informed that the lines east of Pittsburg 
refuse to make any concessions, but the 
roads west of that city offer reduced rates 
varying from one and one-fifth to one and 
one-third fare for the excursion ticket. 

For further particulars members should 
address Mr. Eli Lilly, the local secretary 
at Indianapolis. Members from New York 
city and vicinity can probably get some 
reduction by applying to the ticket agency 
of Geo. R. Lansing, 397 Broadway. 

ooo 


Ohio Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE following call, signed by many 
druggists of the State of Ohio, was circu- 
lated there during the month of August. 
The movement, we have no doubt, will be 
a success: 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 8th, 1879. 


Dear Sir: The undersigned believing 
that an association of the druggists in this 
State will be of great service to the frater- 
nity at large, and approving of the forma- 
tion of such an organization, earnestly 
solicit your co-operation in tnis work, and 
hereby issue a call to the druggists of this 
State to a convention to be held in the city 
of Columbus, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 2d and sd, in the Board of Trade 
rooms, with headquarters at the Neil House. 
The meeting will be called to order at 3 
P.M. Your presence on this occasion is 
earnestly desired. 


ee. 
Pharmaceutical Association of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in Montreal, on Tuesday, 
June 10, 1879, at8 P.M. Mr. A. Manson, 
1st Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that a letter 
had been received from the President, Mr. 
Edmond Giroux, of Quebec, expressing 
his regret that he could not be present on 
such an important occasion. 

Mr. H. R. Gray, in the absence of the 
Secretary, read the minutes of the previous 
meeting and the report of the proceedings 
of the past year. 

The death of four of the members of the 
association since the last annual meeting 
was announced, namely: Mr. Benjamin 
Lyman, Mr. D. E. Lewis, Mr. Potter, and 

r. Hawkes. 

The Registrar reported on the register 
for 1878-79, 119 licentiates, 29 certified 
clerks, and 63 certified apprentices. The 
Treasurer’s statement for the past year 
showed a balance in hand of $356.19. 

The Board of Examiners, under the di- 
rection of the Council, and in accordance 
with the requirements of the Pharmacy 
Act, held their annual examination on the 
29th and 30th of April and Ist May, in 
Montreal. Six candidates presented them- 
selves for the ‘‘major,” eleven for the 
‘* minor,” and four for the preliminary ex- 
aminations; of this number, four of the 
“major” and six of the ‘‘ minor” eandi- 
dates having secured the required number 
of marks, the Registrar was authorized to 
place their names on the register as ‘‘li- 
centiates in pharmacy” and ‘“‘ certified 
clerks,” respectively, and to grant to them 
their diplomas and certificates. The four 
applicants for the preliminary examination 
having passed a satisfactory examination 
in the branches of study required by the 
law, they were admitted to the study of 
pharmacy and the Registrar authorized 
to place their names on the register as 
‘* certified apprentices.” 

The following eight gentlemen were 
elected members of the council, to replace 


the eight retiring members: 
N. Mercer, A. Manson, H. F. Jackson, J. 
D. L. Ambrosse, E. Giroux, R. McLeod, E. 
Muir. 

The auditors elected were D. Watson 
and C. M. DesIslets. 

The council for the present year will be 
composed of the following gentlemen, 
namely: W. E. Brunet, R. McLeod, E. 
Giroux (Quebec), T. J. Tuck (Sherbrooke), 
J. Kerry, A. Manson, H. R. Gray, J. D. 
L. Ambrosse, H. F. Jackson, H. Lyman, 
N. Mercer, and BE. Muir (Montreal). 

At a subsequent meeting of the newly 
elected council, held on Friday, June 13, 
i879, the following gentlemen were duly 
elected as officers and Board of Examiners 
of the association, namely: Alex. Manson, 
President ; H. F. Jackson, 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Roderick McLeod (Quebec), 2d 
Vice-President ; John Kerry, Treasurer ; 
E. Muir, Registrar and Secretary. Board 
of Munagers: J. B. Martel, R. McLeod 
(Quebec), N. Mercer, H. R. Gray, Alex. 
Manson, J. D. L. Ambrosse, H. F. Jackson 
(Montreal). 

————_e+-e—_____ 


Kings County Board of Pharmacy. 


AtTameeting held July 21, 1879, L. E. 
Nicot, President of the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Association, was, on joint 
ballot of the four other members, elected 
Secretary of the Board of Pharmacy. The 
Board, as now organized according to law, 
is constituted as follows: G. M. Baker, 
M.D. (President), and G. A. Newman, 
from the Pharmaceutical Society; J. D. 
Rushmore, M.D., and Audley Haslett, 
M.D., from the Medical Society, and L. E. 
Nicot, Secretary. The text of law was 
printed in THe Druaaists CIRCULAR last 
July. 


Oo 


Verification of Weights and Measures 
of Precision. 


THE New York College of Pharmacy 
gives notice that it has provided itself with 
special Balances and Standard sets of Troy 
and Decimal Weights, which have been 
compared with the United States standards, 
in the Bureau of Weights and Measures of 
the United States Coast Survey Office, ar 
Washington, and which have been pro- 
nounced in the certificate of Professor J. 
E. Hilgard to be wnusually exact, These 
weigh's will be used in the examination 
and verification of decimal, troy, or apothe- 
caries’, and all other kinds of weights. 
For this purpose a special stamp has been 
adopted, which wil) be used for stamping 
all the correct weights contained in any one 
set, while incorrect weights will not be 
stamped nor otherwise be manipulated. 
The college cannot undertake to make in- 
correct weights correct, but will pronounce 
on the fact whether certain Weights are 
correct or not. 

The examination of apothecaries’ weights 
and the sale of stamped accurate weights 
will be carried on by the college, not with 
a view to financial profit, but in the inter- 
est of the profession at large; hence the 
charges will in all cases be so regulated as 
tomerely cover the actual and necessary 
expenses. It is confidently hoped that adl 
apothecaries, Whether members of the col- 
lege or not, will help to carry out the plan 
ot this college, which in this instance aims 
at a wise and conscientious self-govern- 
ment. Itisamatter of great importance for 
every dispensing pharmaceutist to be able 
to convince the physicians, with whom he 
comes in professional contact, of the reli- 
able character of his weights, since it is a 
notorious fact that many of the cheaper 
weights sold in the trade are utterly unfit 
to be used as weights of precision by 
pharmaceutists. 

In order to prevent others from counter- 
feiting or improperly using the stamp 
adopted by this college for marking correct 
weights, application was made to the U. 8. 
Patent Office, at Washington, for the grant 
of a regular trade mark to be used in stamp- 
ing correct weights and measures. This 
trade mark (No. 7,144) has been granted, 
and the patent issued under date of April 
1, 1879. The stamp consists of a mono- 
gram.formed from the two capital letters 
“C” and ‘P,” meaning ‘‘ College of 
Pharmacy.” 

At present it is proposed to confine the 
examination and verification to weights ; 
that of measures may be undertaken at a 
future period. 


DEFINITION OF CORRECT AND INCORRECT 
WEIGHTS, AND OF THE ALLOWABLE LIMIT 
OF EXCESS. 


1, Correct Weights, in the meaning and for 


H. R. Gray; | 


+) 


the purposes of the following regulations, 
are understood to be those which are: 
(a) Either absolutely identical with the 
standards; 
(b) Or heavier than the standard up to 
the allowed limit. 


2. Incorrect Weights, in the meaning and 
for the purposes of the following regula- 
tions, are understood to be those which are: 

(a) Hither lighter than the standard, 
even by a mere trace; 

(b) Or heavier than the standard, be- 
yond the allowed limit. 

3. The Allowable Limit of Hacess is es- 
tablished as follows: 

(a) Kor Decimal Weights: 


1,000 grams. may be in excess not over.. .0°200 gm. 
BOOi:, ee ‘e 58 0 125. 
200 eat. ‘i . ey ...0°050  ** 
100 * vs ¥ rs Mette |) Seals 
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(b) For Troy Weights: 

12 ounces may be in excess not over........ 1 grain 
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CHARGES FOR EXAMINING AND STAMPING 


WEIGHTS. 


The charges for examining weights—in- 
cluding the stamping of those which are 
found correct—will, until further notice, 
be as follows: 

1. For all kinds of weights, 5 cents for 
each weight. 

2. If a written statement of the actual 
value of each weight is desired, this in- 
volves more time and labor, and will be 
charged for with 5 cents extra for each 
weight. 

N.B.—All_ correct weights will be 
stamped, unless directions to the contrary 
accompany the order. Incorrect weights 
will be returned unstamped. 


REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN SENDING 
WEIGHTS FOR EXAMINATION. 


1. Send the weights, free of expense, by 
any conveyance to College of Pharmacy of 
the City of New York, 209-211 East 23d 
street. 

2. Inclose the fee for examination, which 
is 5 cents for every weight to be examined; 
or 10 cents if a certificate is desired. 

3. State how the weights are to be re- 
turned, The expense of returning must 
be defrayed by the owner of the weights. 

4. The college will assume no risk for 
loss or damage to the weights, except dur- 
ing the time they are in its possession. 

5. Checks must be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York. 


ooo 
A Bull in a Drug Shop. 


AxovtT 6 o’clock on the evening of June 
21, says the Chemist and Druggist, the shop 
of Mr. F. Burnett, Woodhouse lane, at 
Leeds, England, was invaded by a large 
bull, which had taken fright at something 
as it was being driven along Woodhouse 
lane to a slaughter-house in Columbia 
street. The animal passed along the front 
of the counter, and turned round to go 
behind it, My, Burnett’s son was standing 
behind the counter at the time, but seeing 
the animal approaching, he discreetly re- 
tired over the counter, and ran to fetch his 
father. On their return they found the 
animal standing behind the counter, with 
its head to the glass partition dividing the 
window from the shop, and it seemed that 
the least alarm would cause it to pass into 
the street through the partition and shop 
window. After nearly an hour’s endeavor, 
during which a crowd of some hundreds 
of people assembled, the bull was backed. 
ise after doing damage to the extent of 

10, 
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Wanted—A Chemical Library in | 


New York. 


Lr there be any one department of scien- | 
tific literature which should be well repre- | 
sented by a special library of its own, it is 
the department of chemistry. 

There does not exist in any of the public 
libraries of this or any other American 
city a first-class collection of works on 
chemistry. 

Perhaps this could hardly be expected, 
as the great popular anand is for works 
of fiction, while the scientific habitués of 
these libraries are divided into many class- 
es, representing the various branches in 
which the particular seeker for scientific 
knowledge takes a special interest. 

What is wanted more particularly is a 
large and very complete collection of 
chemical literature, placed in a central lo- 
cation, where it can be accessible at reason- 
able hours. 

In an address by Prof. Chandler before 
the College of Pharmacy, last spring, this 
want of chemists and chemical students 
was very well stated and urged. Alluding 
to the very few collections of chemical 
works that exist in New York, and to the 
fact that these even were so restricted as 
to be only accessible to the few in some 
way connected with the particular institu- 
tion which owned them; referring also to 
the lack of suitable works in the public 
libraries of the city, he suggested that the 
College of Pharmacy (of which he is the 
Professor of Chemistry) should be the nu- 
cleus for the founding of such a library of 
chemistry. 

The college is located in one of the most 
central positions of our city, is accessible 
from every point by cars, and possesses 
every advantage as a custodian of such a 
valuable collection of works of reference. 

The college is open daily throughout the 
year (except Sundays) until 9 o’clock, and 
during the winter months even later; and 
connected with its officers are some who 
are eminently fitted by their scientific 
ability and tastes to assume the custody of 
the choicest literature which this science 
affords. 

It is earnestly hoped that the way will 
be opened for the very desirable object 
thus briefly set forth; and should any read- 
er of this paragraph feel any special in- 
terest in aiding this noble work, he can, 
by conferring with Prof. Chandler, or the 
President of the College, Ewen McIntyre, 
874 Broadway, learn furthe1 particulars 
toward a plan for developing what is now 
a great need—a chemical library. 

dey Mp ash 


ee 
Pharmacy in San Francisco. 


To The Druggists Circular : 

With half a dozen wholesale, and one 
hundred and twenty-five retail stores, well 
regulated, and appointed with able and 
painstaking pharmaceutists, we are not 
afraid to say, without a feeling of a wrong 
estimate, that pharmacy in our far-western 
city is quite on a par with that in the East- 
ern cities, both in point of elegance and 
efficiency. To besure, San Francisco has, 
mushroom like, sprung up in a night from 
a cluster of Robinson Crusoe adobes to a 
solid and important metropolis. Again, 
another impediment is our isolation from 
everything; we are ina place where com- 
munication is interfered with materially, 
and prices generally mixed and advanced; 
besides, our moneyed basis is not unlike 
certain perissad atoms that have several 
equivalences; so that to strangers and all 
Eastern people business here appears to be 
conducted in a very crude fashion. In 
other ways California is still, tomost East- 
ern people, a land of big beets and pump- 
kins, of rough miners, of pistols and bowie- 
knives, abundant fruit, queer wines, high 
prices, and many discomforts and dangers, 
not to speak of dirty streets, bad gas, beg- 
gars, loss of time through inadequate con- 
veyances, high taxes, and all kinds of 
public theft and corruption. 

This is partly true, yet a thorough in- 
vestigation into daily custom and habits 
there will bring to light many happy and 
refined features that need but more experi- 
ence and age to make San Francisco the 
leading metropolis of the Western States. 

In a pharmaceutical aspect we have 
already remarked that she is quite on an 
equal footing with Eastern cities. She has 
elegant and well regulated stores, efficient 
and competent pharmaceutists, and a gene- 
ral pride is taken in the development of 
professional attainments. We have a col- 


lege of pharmacy and several schools of 
medicine. 


In the drug world California has fur- 
nished many indigenous plants of both 
pharmaceutical and therapeutical interest, 
to which are added new discoveries every 
year. 

The last meeting of the California Phar- 
maceutical Association was of unusual 
interest. Heretofore the meetings had been 
void of that peculiar interest so character- 
istic of all the Eastern associations, owing 
to a lack of sufficient concern to make them 
what they should be; but the last quarterly 
meeting was an exception to the rule. Seve- 
ral papers were read: one upon a modified 
process of Repercolation—not superseding 
Dr. Squibb’s mode of making—but in 
several ways very acceptable, was read by 
Mr. Lengfeld. Auother paper, by Prof. 
Painter, was on the preparation of the 
Solution of Phosphate of Iron, and on the 
best way to furnish a good keeping solu- 
tion, for the making of simple and com- 
pound syrups. Precipitation, he said, could 
be avoided by making the phosphoric acid 
strong enough. He found that the com- 
mercial glacial acid contained sometimes 
as high as 55 per cent. of phosphate of soda; 
a few drops of sulphuric acid added to the 
solution of phosphate of iron would also 
assist in keeping it from precipitating. 
Another paper, on Syrup of Ipecac, seemed 
to meet with favorable appreciation. It 
spoke of the syrup as being so important a 
medicine that it was necessary that the 
officinal preparation should be stable, and 
as perfect as consistent with the art of 
preparing officinal products. The trouble 
has always been attributed to resin, which 
prevented the operator from getting a good 
result from his work; but the paper en- 
deavored to show the point on which every- 
body was apparently under a false impres- 
sion, and to prove that the trouble was not 
owing to resin, but to pectin compounds, 
which produce the flocculence. It also said, 
in the way of a remedy, that by adding 15 
minims of aqua ammonia, or 18 grains of 
bicarbonate of soda, to each two pints of 
syrup, the result would be a clear prepara- 
tion that would last for an indefinite time. 
Another paper was read by Prof. Wenzell, 
upon his researches on the hydrocarbon 
Abietine, as obtained by distilling resinous 
exudations of Pinus Sabina. After the 
general business of the society was trans- 
acted a repast ended the evening. 

Purank L. VREELAND. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

+ ¢—___ 
Causes of the Low Mortality Rate of 
St. Louis. 


TuE St. Louis Courter of Medicine re- 
marks: 

“Its mid-continental position saves it 
from many of the influences that injuri- 
ously affect human health on the seaboard. 
We enjoy an unusual amount of fair wea- 
ther. Our autumnal season is celebrated 
for it; and also in other parts of the year 
fair weather and bright sunshine prevail, 
to the great benefit of organized life and 
the well-being of the human family. 

‘‘Our summer rains mostly descend 
with great abundance and in a compara- 
tively short time, thus thoroughly washing 
the surface of our well-graded streets and 
flushing the sewers. 

“The city is about 350 feet above the 
level of the sea; it rises gently from the 
river level on to three broad terraces— 
miniature plateaux, with intervening de- 
clines—the highest terrace, the most in- 
land, being 200 feet above the river. This 
conformation of the surface allows of ad- 
mirable fall for drainage. There are 180 
miles of sewerage, with sufficient fall for 
rapid emptying into the river, which, with 
quick and never-failing current, carries 
from the city front all refuse material. 
There is an average daily consumption, 
through 180 miles of pipe, of pure river 
water amounting to 22,000,000 gallons, or 
8,080,000,000 gallons a year. This, flow- 
ing through the sewers, with an occasional 
sharp rainfall, keeps them well flushed. 
The most admirable method, at present 
employed, of settling our water has much 
to do, we believe, in the improved sanitary 
condition of the city over what it was be- 
fore the employment of the necessary re- 
servoirs for this purpose, now some eight 
years ago. Under the surface soil is a 
substratum of lime rock, which doubtless 
acts the part of a drain, and thus very 
largely keeps the soil dry. The city is not 
crowded, for it includes 40,000 acres, with 
2,107 acres of park area. 

‘‘We are mostly free from the malarial 
influences of the river bottoms, and our 
few fevers are not of a malignant type. 
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health department, looking to the preven- 
tion of epidemics by thorough vaccination, 


| abatement of nuisances, and the occupancy 


of subterranean quarters, preventing over- 
crowding of tenement houses, interdicting 
the sale of unwholesome meat, vegetables, 
and milk, prompt removal of dead animals 
and slops, regulation concerning the con- 
struction and cleansing of privies, has had 
in all these matters its influence in preserv- 
ing the public health. 

‘While we have pride in the sanitary 
condition of our city, rejoicing that its 
death rate is so low, yet we realize it is 
much too high, that there are preventable 
influences at work which should be abated, 
and thus the public health be still further 
conserved. 

“Tt has been suggested that the sulphur- 
ous fumes generated and set free in the 
combustion of our universal fuel, soft coal, 
may have a disinfectant effect on injurious 
air contaminations; also, that the dust from 
our pulverized macadam contains sufficient 
free lime to disinfect. 

‘‘St. Louis has been remarkably free from 
epidemics. Within our recollection there 
was the cholera in 1866-7, and the small- 
pox a few years later. With those excep- 
tions, we have been exempt from conta- 
gious diseases, such as scarlet fever, cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, diphtheria, etc.” 

——___——_#-+ @ —_____—__ 
Liebig’s Assistants. 


A LETTER of J. v. Liebig to Professor 
Wohler in Gdttingen, dated 1867, publisbed 
in the May number of Die Dewtsche Revue, 
contains a worthy acknowledgment of the 
usefulness of the pharmaceutists (Apothe 
ker) in chemical laboratories. The letter 
of Prof. Liebig says: 

‘Life was no longer endurable with my 
assistant. I have notified him to leave, 
something that never happened to me be- 
fore. It would please me to have for this 
position one of your men, especially a 
pharmaceutist who is used to order and 
cleanliness, and has asense of duty. In 
the present assistant I notice too plainly 
the insufficient education of most of those 
who study chemistry. These men know 
well enough how to make an organic analy- 
sis, but otherwise they know nothing of 
practical chemistry. In general they have 
no experience at all in the art of making 
preparations; they find no pleasure in that; 
they consider it a loss of time, since every- 
thing can be bought from the chemical 
factories. The study of chemistry in the 
modern laboratories is becoming more and 
more superficial, and the men less able to 
do practical work. Chemists who can 
make a good analysis of minerals are so 
scarce, that I have tried in vain so far to 
find one whom I could recommend to an 
English mining company.” 

Norre.—Prof. J. vy. Liebig himself had served an 
apprenticeship in a German pRareacy, hence his 
appreciation of the order and punctuality prevalent 


in Germany in the pharmaceutical establishments 
known as ‘‘ Apotheken.”’ 


ee 


Profession or Trade. 


TuIs question has at length been settled 
by no less an authority than Lord Deas, 
who, while on the Northern (Scotch) Cir- 
cuit lately, after receiving the evidence of 
a well known pharmaceutical chemist (Mr. 
William Duncan, of Grantown) in a homi- 
cide case, complimented the witness on 
the very distinct and intelligent character 
of his evidence ‘‘as a professional man.” 
The following is taken from the Inverness 
Courier : 

Witness: Thank you, my lord. I may 
mention I am not a professional man, only 
the village chemist. 

‘Lord Deas: You are a chemist? 

Witness: Yes, my lord. 

Lord Deas: Well, then, you are a pro- 
fessional man, 

Witness: Thank you; I am very glad to 
hear it, my lord. 

Lord Deas: Oh, yes; always stand up 
for the rights of your order. 


ooo 
International Postal Cards. 


THe Post Office Department has ap- 
proved a design for the new international 
two-cent postal card provided for by the 
Universal Postal Union and the recent act 
of Congress. On the upper left corner are 
the words ‘‘ Universal Postal Union, Uni- 
ted States of America,” in English and 
French, the Postal Union requiring that 
the inscription shall be in the language of 
the country from which the card is sent 
and in French. On the right upper corner 


‘«The prompt and efficient action of our|is the stamp, consisting of the head of Lib- 
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erty, copied from the gold double eagle, 
surrounded by a ribbon border, with a 
monogram ‘‘U.§.” at thetop and a buckle 
at the bottom with the figure “2” in octa- 
gon blocks on either side. In the upper 
half of the circle are the words ‘ postal 
card,” and in the lower half ‘‘ two cents,” 
The card has also, to more clearly define it 
from the ordinary one-cent card, a neat 
bonds around the edge on the addregg 
side. 


gee 
An Elephant’s Gratitude to a Druggist/ 


Tue following incident is related by an 
English exchange. It shows that animals 
are sometimes more grateful to their medi- 
cal attendants than are many patients of 
the human species: 

‘‘Wombwell’s menagerie visited Ten. 
bury on April 28, 1874, and the elephant 
Lizzie, after a long walk, drank from a 
spring a quantity of cold water. She was 
much heated with the walk, and was soon 
afterwards attacked with a violent fit of. 
gripes, which continued for some time, 
Mr. John Turley, a chemist of Tenbury, 
who had acquired a special reputation for 
the treatment of animals, was sent for, and 
administered, with a tube, large doses of 
laudanum, aloes, assafcetida, turpentine, 
and sulphuric ether. He also gave clysters 
frequently. ‘The second day she was very 
thirsty, and drank upwards of ten gallons 
of linseed-tea, containing mashed potatoes 
and sugar. During the next two days she 
took nothing, and the medicine did not 
operate until the fourth day. Two qua 
of liquid blister had also been applied 
to her side, and this seemed to give great 
relief. | 

‘‘The menagerie again visited Tenbury 
about the middle of last month, five years 
having elapsed. As the procession passe 
down the street, the elephant recognized, 
at his shop door, ber former doctor. With 
a refinement of feeling which does her in- 
finite credit, she crossed the road and 
placed her trunk in Mr. Turley’s hand, 
making a peculiar grunting noise as if she 
were pleased. Mr. Turley visited the ex: 
hibition, and was again greeted with eve 
demonstration of affection, the embrac 
of Lizzie at first occasioning some alarm, 
The narrative is a very remarkable one 
and is quite worthy of a place among the 
stories of animal intelligence which hav 
been handed down to us from Androcle 
onwards.” 


————t-o-o——_—_— 
An Observatory Dome Made of Paper 


NuMEROUs instances of new application 
of paper and papier maché are reporte( 
from time to time in the public press, ant 
scarcely a week passes without some addi 
tion being made to the already lengthy lis) 
of their various capabilities, but probably 
few among them are of greater interes’ 
than that which we now record. Professoi| 
Green, of the Troy Polytechnic Institution 
has recently been engaged in the construc 
tion of an astronomical observatory, thi 
revolving dome of which was designed t 
be twenty-nine feet in diameter. Con! 
structed of ordinary materials, a dome 0) 
these dimensions would be five or six ton! 
in weight, and would consequently requir 
extremely substantial substructures to sup 
port it, and a powerful and complicatec 
system of machinery to set it in motion 
Pondering over these difficulties, the pro 
fessor hit upon the happy idea of havin} 
his observatory dome constructed of papiel 
miaché, a suggestion which has been car 
ried into practice with complete success by 
the manufacturer to whom he submitte( 
it. In place of the ordinary heavy stru 
ture a light framework of wood has bee! 
erected, covered in with a dome of paper 
so prepared as to be harder and more du 
rable than wood itself, and reduced b) 
enormous pressure to a thickness of oné 
sixth of aninch only. As thus arrange 
the total weight of the dome is but one ant 
three-quarter tons, instead of the five 0 
six tons originally anticipated, and it ca 
be made to revolve with the greatest eas 
without the application of any machine 
whatever. Over and above these great 
vantages the substitution of paper fo 
other material in its construction has bee! 
attended by a very considerable diminutlo 
of cost. 


eee 
About Free Quinine. ss | 


Down in Georgia, says the Louisvill 
Courier-Journal, they are in favor of t 
moving the tax on quinine, and putting! 
on dogs. Changing the duty on bark, 
it were. 
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Training Schools for Nurses. 


In the course of an address to the Train- 
ng School for Nurses, in the city of 
akbingtov, Commissioner John Eaton 
‘ately made the following remarks: 

| ‘What are the qualifications of a nurse ? 
‘Some one in answer has enumerated obe- 
lience, presence of mind, cheerfulness, so- 
riety, patience, forbearance, judgment, 
<indness of heart, a light, delicate hand, 
, gentle voice, a quick eye. Another has 
‘aid of our nurses in our late war: ‘The 
' ervice required a combination of rare 
jyualities. Zeal was not enough. It was 
necessary to add to this, knowledge; and 
jo knowledge, patience; and to patience, 
yisdom; and to wisdom, health; and to 
iealth, great powers of endurance.’ 

| “A generation ago, an American phy- 
jician, emphasizing the duties of the nurse, 
pbserved: ‘It may appear a refinement to 
jalk of the education of the nurse, but 
there is not greater difference between 
,soonday and night than between an edu- 
vated and ignorant nurse. The former is 
ften an aid to the physician, not only in 
varrying his orders into effect, but in in- 
jorming him of symptoms that have oc- 
urred in his absence, whereas the igno- 
jant nurse is a source of constant anxiety, 
ind too often assumes the privilege of act- 
jag in direct contradiction to his orders, 
ynd according to her own opinions.’ 

) ‘Several training schools for nurses 
jave met with a fair measure of success 
a this country. 

| “Since the opening of your training 
choo], a number of cities and towns in 
jae Mississippi Valley have been visited 
ly the yellow fever. At Memphis and 
jther points its fatality has been unusual. 
he poison by which it spreads has shown 
; subtle power beyond the control or com- 
jrehension of man, aided by all his sci- 
‘ace, his instruments, and medicines. The 
vhole nation has felt the shock. The 
oldest sympathies have been warmed. 
sharity, with her manifold tokens of ten- 
erness, has descended over the death- 
\ricken cities to relieve the horrors of the 
vene. The pecuniary damage to the 
ountry has been estimated at over two 
jandred millions. A hundred thousand 
ople have had the fever, and twenty 
1ousand have died. What destitution 
ad suffering have been brought upon sur- 
jving widows and orphans! But sadder 
ian the evils already suffered would be 
ose to follow the neglect of its lessons 
ylence, statesmanship, philanthropy, pa- 
iotism, national, local, or individual, are 
‘led upon to bring all their powers of 
imitation into requisition. Whatever 
/ssons are taught in regard to quarantine 
» other efforts for prevention or medica- 
on, the lesson in regard to nursing is 
‘ear and emphatic. All the medical tes- 
‘mony which I have been able to gather 


} 
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meurs in enforcing the importance of |? 


‘arsing in the treatment of yellow fever 
atients. The physician may give his di- 
_ctions and absent himself, but the nurse 
ust be constantly present and watch 
“ery sympton. 

“Dr. Herrick, of New Orleans, a well 
own physician, and a scientific observer, 
‘rites me as follows : ‘In our late epide- 
ic we were all impressed by thé immense 
\periority of experienced and _ skilled 
mses over the average of friends and 
latives who were in attendance in the 
vajority of cases among the middle and 
‘wer classes, from their inability to pay 
‘e high wages commanded by professional 
farses. Aside from the superior know: 
‘dge and dexterity of skilled nurses, they 
€ not carried away by their personal 
/mpathies for the patient, and, besides, 
ey know that they have a reputation at 
ake, and are thereby stimulated to meet 
/€ requirements of duty. Iam, therefore, 
early of the opinion that a class of pro- 
/ssional nurses, which already exists in 
‘very imperfect fashion in our large 
ties, ought to be recognized as a social 
cessity in populous communities. : 
\Ablic hospitals are now recognized as 
dispensable auxiliaries to a medical edu- 
/tion, and there is no good reason why 
ey should not be further utilized for sup- 
/ying society with skilled nurses.’ ” 
he following is the 


|{ST OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES: 
New York Training School for N urses, 
tached to Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
-Y.; New York Hospital Training School 
t Nurses, West Fifteenth street, New 
ork, N. Y.; Charity Hospital School for 
arses, Blackwell’s Island, New York, 
Y.; Boston Training School for Nurses, 


tal; New England Hospital 
School for Nurses, Boston Highlands, 


Mass. ; City Hospital Training School for 


Nurses, Boston, Mass. ; Training School 
for Nurses, Woman’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Connecticut Training School 
for Nurses, attached to the State Hospital, 
New Haven; Washington Training School 
for Nurses, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


———_+-+e—___—_ 
Sick-Room Cookery. 


FRom a lecture delivered by Miss Dods 
at Association Hall, Philadelphia, and re- 
ported in the Medical Times, we take the 
following practical receipts. They are all 
simple and within the reach of any one 
possessing the most common cooking 
utensils: 


RESTORATIVE JELLY. 


Take of pure isinglass, one ounce; gum 
arabic (powdered), one-quarter ounce ; 
sugar, two ounces; port wine, half a pint 
(imperial); cloves, half a dozen; half a 
teaspoonful of pure lemon juice or extract 
of lemon. 

Directions :—First put in a pitcher one 
ounce of isinglass; add to it one-quarter of 
an ounce of gum arabic (powdered); next, 
two ounces of sugar, with half a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and half a dozen cloves. 
Pour over this mixture half a pint of best 
port wine, which should be properly mea- 
sured, as bottles are not made to contain an 
imperial pint. Then cover the pitcher 
closely with brown paper, in order to retain 
the strength of the port wine, and set it 
aside for an hour to let the ingredients 
soak. Some persons allow the mixture to 
stand over night, but it is apt to lose its 
freshness and become mushy. When the 
hour is up, put the pitcher into a large 
saucepanful of boiling water, and stir till 
the isinglass is completely melted; then 
allow the water to boil violently for a few 
minutes, and strain the jelly into a flat 
dish. When cold, the jelly should be cut 
into dice, so that it can be served to a 
patient and eaten by him without any ex- 
ertion. 

This restorative jelly is very nourishing 
in cases of extreme prostration, when the 
patient is unable to make the slightest ex- 
ertion or is unconscious, as a small square 
may be slipped into the mouth, where it 
will readily melt, andso, passing down the 
throat, sustain life without the action of 
the patient. This preparation, however, 
is rather costly, as only the best materials 
should be used. Russian isinglass should 
be invariably preferred, although it may 
be made with the sheet. It will, however, 
keep for a year if put in atin box and kept 
in a cool place. By taking a square of this 
jelly, pouring hot water over it, and allow- 
Ing it to stand, it will, when cool, make a 
delicious drink for invalids. 


QUICKLY-MADE BEEF THA, 


which can be made in twenty minutes. 
Take any desired quantity of steak from 
the top part of the round, as this has less 
fat and more juice than any other part of 
the ox; remove every morsel of fat, and 
divide the meat into small pieces, cutting 
across the grain; put the meat in a dry 
saucepan, and allow it to sweat for five 
minutes over a slow fire, stirring occasion- 
ally to prevent sticking. This is how all 
beef essences are prepared. After sweating 
for five minutes, you will find the meat 
white in color and surrounded by a very 
rich nourishing gravy, which, in cases of 
rent exhaustion, may be given in this 
orm. But ordinarily you next pour over 
the meat its weight of cold water, allow- 
ing a pint of water to a pound of beef. 
Stir until the water boils; it must not boil 
again, but simmer gently for five or ten 
minutes, until all the juice is drawn out; 
then strain carefully into a bowl, and if 
there is a particle of fat on the top, remove 
it with a piece of brown, unsized paper. 
By this method you may take off every star 
of fat without wasting a drop of the beef 
tea, as is done wher using a ladle or spoon. 
In this way you may have strong beef tea 
in twenty minutes. 

You have noticed that I have said noth- 
ing about salt. It is because in sick-room 
cookery we never allow a grain to be used. 
In some cases of sickness, as, for instance, 
typhoid fever, salt is thought to act as an 
irritant, and therefore, on our sick-room 
cookery days, sait is left out of our list of 
ingredients. Of course the nurse, if the 
condition of the patient allow it, may 


attached to Massachusetts General Hospi- 


add a pinch when about to give the beef| Substances and Reagents 
Training | tea. 


A CUPFUL OF ARROWROOT. 


For a cupful of arrowroot there would 
be required a dessertspoonful of arrowreot, 
half a pint of milk or water, and one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. First, put the milk on 
in a small saucepan to boil; put the 
arrowroot and sugar into a basin, and mix 
smooth with a little cold milk; the instant 
the milk boils, pour it over the arrowroot, 
stirring all the time until it thickens, which, 
if the arrowroot is quite dry, will occur 
immediately; if, however, the fecula has 
been in a damp place it will not thicken, 
and will have to be turned back into the 
saucepan and stirred over the fire until it 
does. This latter plan is not so delicate, 
as arrowroot should never be boiled, if 
possible. Arrowroot should always be 
kept in a tin box, in a dry place. 


WINE WHEY. 


For this you will require half a pint of 
milk, one wineglassful of sherry, and one 
teaspoonful of sugar. Put in a small sauce- 
pan the half-pint of milk, with the tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and place on the fire to 
boil. It must be watched carefully, in 
order to catch the exact instant it boils, 
when the sherry should now be poured in, 
and curdling takes place immediately; it 
should be strained through a piece of cloth, 
or a very fine sieve, and given to the patient 
as hot as possible. 


OATMEAL GRUEL. 


For gruel there is required one-half pint 
of milk, a small tablespoonful of oatmeal, 
a small pinch of salt, one half-teaspoonful 
of sugar, and a piece of butter the size of 
a nutmeg. One never gives gruel to a 
very sick person, and therefore a little 
salt may be used. First, put the milk in a 
saucepan; then in a small basin the oat- 
meal and salt, and with a little cold milk 
mix smooth; after which, pour all into the 
saucepan of milk. Stir constantly over 
the fire until it boils, allowing it to boil 
for about five minutes; at the last minute 
add the butter and sugar. You may also 
grate a little nutmeg if desired, or port 
wine may be given, but in the latter case 
the gruel should invariably be made with 
water. 

There are three kinds of oatmeal— 
coarse, medium, and fine. The coarse re- 
quires a long time to prepare, and is rather 
heavy for an invalid; the fine has been 
ground and reground until it has lost 
much of its nutritive quality; so that I pre- 
fer the medium when making gruel for 
young children or any person with weak 
digestion. 


BROILED BEEFSTEAK OR CHOP, 


While we are waiting for the gruel to 
boil, I will tell you how to cook beefsteak 
orchop. Take a piece of the best steak an 
inch thick (I believe it is called porter- 
house in thiscountry), and beat it first with 
a rolling-pin. Never use a sharp substance 
—as the back of a knife—for that will cut 
the fibre, while the object of the round pin 
is to thoroughly soften the fibre without 
breaking it, thus retaining all the juice. 
Put the meat ona broiler, and keep it over 
a clear fire from seven to ten minutes; if 
over gas, once turning is sufficient, but if 
over coal, turn several times. Have ready 
a plate, as hot as possible; place the steak 
on it, with a pinch of salt, a little pepper, 
and a morsel of butter. In five minutes 
the salt and butter will have drawn out a 
rich gravy, which will be delicious as well 
as sustaining. 

A chop should be cooked in exactly the 
same manner, except that seven minutes 
on the broiler will suffice. 


LONG-MADE BEEF TEA, 


Get two or three pounds of shin of beef; 
remove all the skin and the marrow from 
the bone; cut the meat into small pieces, 
and have the bone broken up. ‘Take alsoa 
knuckle of veal—that is, just the knuckle- 
bone; have it broken up, and put all into 
a strong earthen jar. Place the jar in a 
large saucepan of boiling water, and tie 
the cover down with a piece of stout brown 
paper, using neither salt nor pepper. Let 
it boil slowly all day. When done, the jar 
will be filled with meat-gravy; strain this, 
and when cold it will be a strong jelly. In 
summer this may be served cold, and in 
winter pour hot water over a portion, and 

ou have beef tea. This will keep a week 
in summer, in a cool place, and much 
longer in winter. 


Suitable for 
Removing Stains. 


SreAM has the property of softening 
fatty matters, and thus facilitating their 
removal by re-agents. Sulphuric acid may 
be employed in certain cases, especially to 
brighten and raise greens, reds, and yel- 
lows; but it must be diluted with at least 
100 times its weight of water and more, 
according to the delicacy of the shades. 

Muriatic acid is used with success for 
removing spots of ink and iron mould from 
a great number of colors which it does not 
sensibly affect. 

Sulphurous acid is only used for bleach- 
ing undyed goods, straw hats, etc., and for 
removing fruit stains from white woo'len 
and silk tissues. The fumes of burning 
sulphur are also employed for this object, 
but the liquid acid (or a solution of the bi- 
sulphite—not bisulphate—of soda or mag- 
nesia) is safer. 

Oxalic acid serves for removing spots of 
ink and iron and the residues of mud spots, 
which do not yield to other cleansing 
agents. It may also be employed for de- 
stroying the stains of fruits and of astring- 
eut juices, and stains of urine which have 
become old upon any tissue. Nevertheless, 
it is best confined to undyed goods, as it 
attacks not merely fugitive colors, but cer- 
tain of the lighter fast colors. The best 
method of applying it is to dissolve it in 
cold or lukewarm water, and to let a little 
of the solution remain upon the spot before 
rubbing it with the hand. 

Citric acid serves to revive and raise cer- 
tain colors, especially greens and yellows; 
it destroys the effect of alkalies and any 
bluish or crimson spots which appear upon 
scarlets. In its stead acetic acid may be 
employed. 

Liquid ammonia, formerly called volatile 
alkali, is the most energetic and useful 
agent employed for cleaning tissues and 
silk hats, and for quickly neutralizing the 
effects of acids. In the latter case it is 
often sufficient to expose the goods to the 
fumes of this alkaliin order to remove such 
spots entirely. Ammonia gives a violet 
cast to all shades produced with cochineal, 
lac, the red woods or logwood, and all col- 
ors topped with cochineal. It does not 
deteriorate silks, but at elevated tempera- 
tures it perceptibly attacks woollens. It 
serves to restore the black upon silks dam- 
aged by damp. 

The carbonate of soda (soda crystals) 
serves equally in most of the cases where 
ammonia is employed. 

Soda and potash only serve for white 
goods of linen, hemp, or cotton; for these 
alkalies attack colors and injure the tena- 
city and suppleness of woollen and silk. 
For the same reason white soap is only to 
be recommended for cleaning white wool. 

Mottled soaps serve for cleaning heavy 
stuffs of woollen or cotton, such as qui ts; 
for such articles which do not require great 
suppleness or softness of feel the action of 
the soap may be enhanced by the addition 
of a small quantity of potash. 

Soft potash soaps may be usefully em- 
ployed in solution, along with gum arabic 
or other mucilaginous matters, for clean 
ing dyed goods, and especially self-colored 
silks. This composition is preferable to 
white or marbled soaps, as it removes 
the spots better, and attacks the colors 
much less. 

Ox-gall, which can be obtained from the 
butcher’s in a sort of membranous bag (the 
so-called gall bladder), has the property of 
dissolving the majority of fatty bodies 
without injuring either the color or the 
fibre. It may be used preferably to soap 
for cleansing woollens; but it should not 
be employed for cleaning stuffs of light 
and delicate colors, which it may spoil by 
giving them a greenish yellow, or even a 
deep green tint. It is mixed also with 
other matters, such as oil of turpentine, 
alcohol, honey, yoke of egg, clay (fuller’s 
earth), etc., and in this state it is used for 
cleaning silks. 

To obtain a satisfactory result gall ought 
to be very fresh. To preserve it a simple 
method is to tie the neck of the gall blad- 
der well with a string, and hold the blad 
der in boiling water for some time. After- 
wards it is taken out and allowed to dry in 
the shade. Yolk of egg possesses nearly 
the same properties as ox-gall, but is much 
more costly. It must be used as quickly 
as possible, for it loses its efficacy with 
keeping. It is sometimes mixed with an 
equal bulk of oil of turpentine.—Furniture 
Gazette. 

————_*+e—__—_. 


BAMBOO poles for use as telegraph posts 
are being sent to Natal from Madras, 


Random Notes. 


Perforvted Pill Boxes.—A Piarinhcentel 
cal novelty just issued by Messrs. Ran- | 
dolph and English, of Richmond, Va, is | 
a pill box, in which the lower part is| 
separated from the upper by a perforated 
piece of pasteboard. Before taking apill, 
the bx is gently shaken, top upwards. and | 
the powder is at once separated, leaving 
the pills easy of access and free from 
powder. Another advantage is that the | 
“‘caking” or ‘‘ packing” of the powder in 
the bottom of the box is prevented. 


Mr. E. Goutpsmita has reported to the 
Academy of Natural Science, Philadelphia, 
that amber and asphaltum have been ob- 
tained from the ash marsh of the cretace- 
ous, at Vincenttown, N. J.—a layer 
above the greensand. The mass of as- 
phaltum weighed 100 pounds. The amber 
is related to the variety of succinite called 
Krantzite by C. Bergemann. Its specific 
gravity is less than 1, and it fuses so as to 
be quite mobile. This amber is of ocea- 
sional oceurrence in the Jersey cretaceous; 
but sometimes hundreds of tons may be 
looked over without finding a single piece, 
and at other times enough has been found 
to fill a barrel within a day. 


Dr. BussEy (American Practitioner) re- 
commends the combination of oxalate of 
cerium with opium to obviate nausea, etc. 
He also gives strong coffee or the citrate of 
caffeine. 


Blood-Ooloring Matter free from Iron.— 
MM. Paquelin and Jolly announce that 
they have obtained the hematic pigment in 
a state of perfect purity, and free from 
iron. Hematosine, as it is termed, burns 
without ash, similar to resinous sub- 
stances. It is insoluble in pure water, and 
dissolves in small proportion in ammoni- 
acal water, to which it gives a light yellow 
tinge. It is altered by potash and caustic 
soda solutions, to whieh it gives a brown 
color, and is lightly soluble in alcohol. 
The solvents of hmatosine are ether, 
chloroform, benzine, and bisulphide of 
carbon. With these bodies the weak solu- 
tion is amber-colored; and when concen- 
trated, red. 


Oarholic Safety Tablets.—Calvert & Co. 
now prepare small tablets, not much unlike 
cakes of soap, containing fifty per cent. of 
their No. 5 carbolic acid. These make an 
effective antiseptic solution with forty 
times their weight of water, and owing to 
their solid form, are free from the risk of 
accidental poisoning, and of breakage at- 
tending liquid preparations. They deserve 
a high rank among the popular forms of 
this well-known disinfectant. 


A Singular Property of Cast Iron.—Dr. 
Quesvenille calls attention to Von Boeck- 
mann’s remarks on the acquisition of pyro- 
phoric properties by cast iron that has 
been long submerged in water. He re- 
minds us that this phenomenon is not un- 
frequently seen in a remarkable degree in 
cast-iron cannon balls and grape shot that 
have been recovered from the sea after a 
century’s submersion. Such bodies often 
heat spontaneously; the temperature some- 
times rises up to the point of incande- 
scence. A similar property has not yet 
been observed in forged iron. . 


Crustal Palace Marking Ink.—The daugh- 
ter of the late John Bond, the inventor of 
this well-known ink, continues its manu- 
facture. and has had the proprietorship of 
the trade-mark affirmed by a decision of 
the London Court of Common Pleas. The 
ink is neatly put up for sale in desk-shape 
cases of various sizes and designs. 


The black bricks now employed in the 
ornamentation of buildings are prepared 
by dipping in coal tar, the quality of 
bricks taken being the same as those used 
in other parts of the building. Black 
mortar for fancy joints is made by mixing 
with lampb'ack. 


Filters.—The round, gray and white 
paper filters are a great convenience, but 
where much filtering has to be done they 
become rather expensive. A great saving 
can be effected by buying the largest size, 
number 50 (20 inches in diameter) and 
cutting it up in smaller sizes. One hun- 
dred sheets of number 50, costing, in gray 
paper, seventy cents, give 400 eight inches 
and 500 three inches, thus saving thirty 
cents. The same will make 2,600 three- 


inch filters, or 3,600 two-and-one-half-inch 
filters. It can also be divided into 700 six- 
inch filters, thus saving seventy cents, or 
200 ten-inch,* 200 six-inch, and 400"three- 
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inch filters. saving fifty cents. The same 
quantity will otherwise make 100 thirteen- 
inch and 600 three-inch filters, saving at 
least sixty cents, or 100 ten-inch, 200 eight- 
inch, 100 six-inch, and 200 three-inch fil- 
ters, saving at least forty cents. The 


| saving on white filters is in similar propor- 


tions. 


Plaster of Paris, mixed with equal 
b ] 1 


; parts of powdered pumice stone, makes a 


fine mould for casting fusible metals. The 
same mixture is useful for encasing arti 
cles to be soldered or brazed. Casts of 
plaster of Paris may be made to imitate 
fine bronzes by giving them two or three 
coats of shellac varnish; and when dry, 
applying a coat of mastic varnish, and 
dusting on fine bronze powder, when the 
mastic varnish becomes sticky. 


RicHet finds that the presence of oxy 
gen facilitates the fermentation of milk. 
Up to 44° C. arise of temperature intensi- 
fies fermentation, but from that point up 
to 52° C. there is no modification, and 
above this latter point the fermentation 
slackens. Digestive juices hasten lactic 
fermentation. 


THE best news that has come from Cuba 
in many months is that her sugar crop ex- 
ceeds that of last year by more than 100,- 
000 tons. 


Soda Water may be made to have a 
milky appearance when drawn, by adding 
four ounces of 95 per cent. alcohol to each 
fountain before it is charged. 


> ie aed 
A New Coffee Adulterant. 


In the recent annual report of the princi- 
pal of the Inland Revenue Laboratory, 
some observations were made on a new 
method of adulterating coffee, which has 
lately been detected. The adulterant in 
question consists of date stones. which, 
after being roasted and ground, form such 
an imitation of coffee as would, when 
mixed with the genuine article, easily de- 
ceive the consumer. Information received 
by the Inland Revenue authorities at So- 
merset House, from a supervisor at Liver- 
pool, has led to an early discovery and 
suppression by the Somerset House au- 
thorities of this new mode of adulteration. 
Many tons of date stones (a refuse from 
the manufacture of spirits at a distillery in 
Liverpool, and which had hitherto been 
considered useless) were being bought by 
a foreigner to be forwarded to Manchester, 
and supposed to be intended as an adulter- 
ant of coffee. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that a manufactory had been estab- 
lished in that city for the preparation of 
‘* melilotine coffee,” a mixture of coffee, 
chiccory, and date stones. Of this ‘‘ meli- 
lotine coffee,” and of the prepared date 
stones, several tons had been seized. The 
early detection of this adulterant has pre- 
vented the consumption of any large quan- 
tity of the ‘‘ coffee.” 


a ied 
Snowballing in July. 


A vERY novel spectacle, says the Manu- 
facturer and Builder, was witnessed in this 
city, last July, at Morrisania, where people 
were snowballing each other with genuine 
fresh snow, pressing it into big round 
balls, pelting each other with it, and slap- 
ping their half-frozen fingers on their 
thighs to restore circulation to the be- 
numbed members. It was, of course, arti- 
ficial snow, and made by the working of 
an ice machine just set going in J. & L. F. 
Kuntz’s brewery. 

The machinery, as usual in all ice ma- 
chines of this class, consists of three parts 
—a compressing pump, a condenser, and a 
refrigerator. Aqua ammonia of the high- 
est procurable strength is poured into a 
small still and heated until the ammonia- 
cal gas is all driven -off into the condenser. 
There, by the compressing pump, it is 
liquefied at a pressure of 614 atmosp’1eres 
inatemperature of 50° Fah. Theliquidgas 
is passed thence, through small tubing, into 
the refrigerator, which is a separate, close 
chamber about 14 feetsquare. This cham- 
ber is the freezing box for the whole 
brewery. 

The refrigerator itself is a voluminous 
machine, consisting of 8 coils, each 300 
feet in length, of continuous welded pipe, 
the whole forming a large cylinder 914 feet 
in diameter. In these coils of pipe the 
gas, liquefied under pressure, reassumes 
its gaseous form, and in so doing takes up 
all heat about it. The cylinder is kept 
whirling swiftly, partly to promote the 
spread and expansion of the liquid, but 


more to enable a lot of huge brushes to 
sweep off constantly the snow which is 
continually forming from the atmosphere 
upon these pipes. A cart load of snow is 
thus swept off every day. But it is not nice 
snow. Itis good enough for snowballs, 
but there its use stops, for the air from 
which it has been formed has been sucked 
up by a powerful draught from the depths 
of the lowest cellars, and every sour smell 
or taint in the atmosphere is transferred to 
this snow. 

The air driven down to replace that thus 
drawn up is not only freezingly cold, but 
is dry and pure so that through all the 
vaults the atmosphere seems like that of 
the country on a winter’s morning. After 
going through this great mass of tubing, 
the gas returns to the outer chamber, 
bearing with it all the heat it has taken 
up; and to get rid of this it is sent through 
1.200 feet of piping, upon which water 
falls in a spray, and a great fan keeps up 
a constant cooling current of air. After 
that it is fit to pass into the condenser, and 
so around again. None is wasted; none 
escapes. Yet it maintains a temperature 
of about 38° Fah. throughout three vaults, 
each 8050 feet, with an average height of 
11 feet, and even greater cold could readily 
be obtained were it desirable. The use of 
this apparatus enables the actual storage 
at one time of 50,000 barrels of beer. 


- eo —— 
The Cultivation of Vanilla Beans. 


Ir is probable that the plant which pro- 
duces the vanilla bean will soon be grown 
to a larger extent than hitherto. At pre- 
sent the main supply of the bean comes 
from Mauritius, Brazil, and Mexico, but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
parasitical plant which produces the bean 
can be raised with profit in many other 
places having the necessary climatic con- 
ditions and trees which will afford it the 
requisite shade. The vanilla thrives for 
thirty or forty years, and produces about 
fifty pods each year after the second year. 
The beans require eight or nine months to 
mature. To prevent them from excessive 
shrinking, they are oiled occasionally, and 
then are dried in the sun. When warm, 
they are wrapped in woollen cloths to ab- 
sorb the evaporation, and at this stage 
they acquire their fine silvery black color. 


- —— ee 


How to Preserve Cider. 


A PURE, sweet cider is only obtainable 
from clean, sound fruit, and the fruit 
should therefore be carefully examined and 
wiped before grinding. 

In the press, use bair cloth or gunny in 
place of straw. As the cider runs from the 
press let it pass through a hair sieve into a 
large open vessel that will hold as much 
juice as can be expressed in one day. In 
one day, or sometimes less, the pomace 
will rise to the top, and in a short time 
grow very thick. When little white bubbles 
break through it, draw off the liquid 
through a very small spigot placed about 
three inches from the bottom, so that the 
lees may be left behind. The cider must 
be drawn off into very clean, sweet casks, 
preferably fresh liquor casks, and closely 
watched. The moment the white bubbles, 
before mentioned, are perceived rising at 
the bunghole, rack it again. It is usually 
necessary to repeat this three times. Then 
fill up the cask with cider in every respect 
like that originally contained in it, add a 
tumbler of warm sweet oil, and bung up 
tight. For very fine cider it is customary 
to add at this stage of the process about 
half a pound of glucose (starch sugar), or a 
smaller portion of white sugar. The cask 
should then be allowed to remain in a cool 
place until the cider has acquired the de- 
sired flavor. In the meantime clean bar- 
rels for its reception should be prepared, 
as follows: Some clean strips of rags are 
dipped in melted sulphur, lighted and 
burned in the bunghole, and the bung laid 
loosely on the end of the rag so as to retain 
the sulphur vapor within the barrel. Then 
tie up half a pound of mustard seed in a 
coarse muslin bag, and put it in the barrel, 
fill the barrel with cider, add about a quar- 
ter of a pound of isinglass or fine gelatine 
dissolved in hot water. 

This is the old fashioned way, and will 
keep cider in the sume condition as when 
it went into the barrel, if kept in a cool 
place, for a year. 

Professional cider makers are now using 
calcium sulphite (sulphite of lime) instead 
of mustard and sulphur vapor. It ismuch 
more convenient and effectual. To use it, 
it is simply requisite to add one-eighth to 


one-quarter of an ounce of the sulphite tc 
each gallon of cider in the cask, first mix 
ing the powder in about a quart of the 
cider, then pouring it back into the cask 
and giving the latter a thorough shaking or 
rolling. After standing bunged severa’ 
days to allow the sulphite to exert its ful) 
action it may be bottled off. | 

The sulphite of lime (which should not 
be mistaken for the sulphate of lime) is g 
commercial article, costing about 40 cents 
a pound by the barrel. It will preserve the 
sweetness of the cider perfectly, but unless 
care is taken not to add too much of it, if 
will impart a slight sulphurous taste to the 
cider. The bottles and corks used should 
be perfectly clean, and the corks wired 
down. | 

A little cinnamon, wintergreen, or sassa: 
fras, etc., is often added to sweet cider in 
the bottle, together with a drachm or so of 
bicarbonate of soda at the moment of driy. 
ing the stopper. This helps to neutralize 
free acids, and renders the liquid efferye 
scent when unstoppered; but if used in ex: 
cess it may prejudicially affect the taste.— 
Scientific American, | 

——______ 9->-0—_—_—_— 
Corn Beer. 

THE New Hngland Farmer recommends 
the following as wholesome and pleasanj 
beverages: 

(1.) Take one pint of corn, and boil if 
until it is a little soft; add to it a pint o} 
molasses and one gallon of water; shak« 
them well together, and set it by the fire 
and in twenty-four hours the beer will bi 
excellent. When all the beer in the jug is 
used, just add more molasses and water| 
The same corn will answer for six months 
and the beer will be fit for use in twelv 
hours, by keeping the jug which contain; 
it warm. The ingredients used in makiny 
a gallon of beer will cost but a few cents 
and it is better and more wholesome thai 
cider. A little yeast greatly forwards th 
“ working ”’ of the beer. 

(2.) To two quarts of shelled corn adi 
five quarts of lukewarm water, one pin) 
good yeast, one pint of molasses, two table 
spoonfuls essence of wintergreen. Let j 
stand in a cool place through the day, bot 
tle at night, and drink in the morning. 

—_-- o——_——— ! 


Analysis of American Refined Sugars. 


Tue analysis of these sugars, under th) 
direction of the Canadian Government 
has proved that those ordinarily sold i 
Montreal indicate no traces of adultery 
tion. This unbiassed decision should s¢ 
at rest the suspicions that have been raise) 
against an important American staple b 
mischievous reports of inconsiderate pel 
sons, or business rivals identified with th 
Cuban sugar interest. Canada has bee. 
one of the largest consumers of the refine, 
sugars of the United States, and in vie) 
of the strong efforts made to tax sugar an 
build up home refineries, self interes 
would prompt to a full revelation of th 
least adulteration in the product of Amer 
can refiners. | 


oe 


Universal Pestilence Predicted. 


THE conjunction at perihelion of the fou 
great planets—Jupiter, Uranus, Saturn, an 
Neptune— occurs in 1889, for the first tim 
since the opening of the Christian era. It 
predicted that this event will be attende 
by dire and dreadful disturbances of tl 
atmosphere of this planet. Extreme vici! 
situdes of weather, deluges followed bt 
droughts, causing the failure of crop 
famine, and pestilence. The vitality ¢ 
every living thing on the surface of tl 
earth will be tested to the utmost. TI 
theory is that from 1880 to 1885 there is! 
be a general and prolonged period of pes! 
lence and woe. So says the Sanitarian. 

———0--o—_—_—_ Z 
Ginger Beer. 


Concentrated essence of 

Jamaica ginger..... 
The juice and rind of 
Wihite sugar: ast sigbted bles 
Cream of tartar...,...... 


....2 OUNCES. 


To be kept in a warm place for abo 
two days, strain, and bottle for use. 


——____ 0 ¢ —__—_ 
Iridescent Glass, 


Now so much in fashion, is obtained | 


exposing glass when strongly heated to t 
fumes of chloride of tin; if very deep cole 
are required, some nitrates of baryta 
strontia are added to the tin. - 
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The Mate, 


In a pamphlet published by Dr. Chas. 
W. Zaremba, of Chicago, IIl., we find the 
‘following interesting notice of the plant 
yariously known as ‘‘Yerbamaté, Paraguay 
tea, and Brazilian tea,” Zlex Paraguayensis, 
De ©. 

The tree grows in abundance between 
‘the twenty-second and thirty-second de- 
grees southern latitude, but especially in 
those parts of the country bordering the 
‘Parana and Uruguay rivers. It resembles 
‘in height and appearance the orange tree, 
being only more delicate; another point of 
‘resemblance with the former is, that it 
‘also retains its foliage throughout the year. 

The leaves are oval, less elongated, as in 
the orange tree, of a green ground color, 
‘with metallic lustre, and the nerves very 
lmarked. The maté dlossomsin June, hay- 
‘ing a monopetalous corolla, axile placenta, 
‘pendulous definite seeds, and minute em- 
ibryo, lying in the base of fleshy -albu- 
men. 

Like all the trees of the order of Ilicineze 
(Linn.), the mate contains a bitter principle 
which at the same time is combined with a 
very agreeable aroma, particularly present 
lin the leaves and young branches. These 
are the parts of the plant which are 
gathered, slightly roasted, and which are 
known by the name of ‘ Yerba maté.” 
They make a kind of tea which is used in 
the provinces of the River Plate, in Chili, 
Bolivia. part of Peru, and the southern 
part of Brazil. 

At the time of the discovery, the Guarani 
‘Indians, who inhabited the country be- 
jtween the borders of the Paran4é and Uru- 
jguay, used the ‘‘ Yerba maté” as an infu- 
sion; from those the Spaniards adopted the 
custom. This substance, the ‘‘ Yerba” 
roper, is found in commerce as a green, 
20arse powder, mixed with the small bro- 
xen branches, and of an aromatic odor. A 
rood spoonful of this subs'ance is put in a 
jalabasse, or a small vessel, called “‘maté,” 
,nto which previously a silver stem, or 
sucker, called ‘‘ bombilla,” is placed, one 
end of which formsa bulb, pierced with 
small holes. Next, boiling water is poured 

n, and the infusion taken hot—for tepid, 
ieee’ part of its aroma, and becomes in- 
sipid. 

This substance, so little Known out of 
south America, forms truly the principal 
vefreshing beverage of the Spanish Ameri- 
vans south of the Equator, and millions of 
loliars are annually expended in Buenos 
Ayres, Bolivia, Peru, and Chili in its con- 
sumption. The town of Paranagua, con- 
aining about three thousand inhabitants, 
-xports every year nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of maté. In Brazil and Paraguay it 
van be gathered during the whole year. 
arties go into the forest, or places where 
;t abounds, and break off the branches 
jwith the leaves. A process of kiln-dryin 
|s resorted to in the woods, and a ocaard 
,he branches and leaves are transported to 
some rude mill, and there they are, by 
water power, pounded in mortars. 

_“The substance, after this operation, is 
most a powder, though small stems denu- 
led of their bark are always permitted to 

‘emain. By this simple process the maté 
\s prepared for market. 
| Great virtues are ascribed to the tea. It 
supplies the place of meat and drink. In- 
lians who have been laboring at the oar all 
jlay feel immediately refreshed by a cup of 
jhe herb mixed simply with river water. 
»n Chili and Peru the people believe that 
hey could not exist without it, and many 
\persons take it every hour of the day. Its 
)ise was learned from the natives; but hay- 
ng been adopted, it spread among the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, until the de- 
nand became so great as‘to render the herb 
of Paraguay almost as fatal to the Indians 
pf this part of America as the mines and 
dearl fisheries had been elsewhere. 

It grows wild, and never has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated, although attempts 
|Were made by the Jesuits of Paraguay to 
Tansplant it from the forests to their plant. 
\tions. These attempts have been con- 
idered by many without result; still, there 
we others who consider that the experi- 
nent justifies further efforts, and are urg- 
jng, this day, the domestication, so to 
jpeak, and the cultivation of maté under a 
egular system. 

From the year 1860-61 to 1873-74, the 
werage price, according to the Custom 
Jouse valuation, was 214 reis per kilo. 

An arroba of maté (14°69 kilos) will last 
or six months if taken three times a day. 
t is a daily expenditure of 23 reis, ora 
ittle over two cents—say eight dollars per 
noum, An equivalent consumption of 


j Prof. V. Kletzinsky, Professor of Chem- 
istry at the Polytechnical School, Wieden, 
near Vienna, has lately analyzed the Cha- 
maté (partly whole and partly broken 
leaves of Ilex Paraguayensis), resulting as 
follows: 


COMPOSITION OF MATH IN PER CENT. : 


Extract matter and loss..... ....... 2°14 
Jaffeine (theine or guaranine)....... 077 
WEITeO VaUNIG ACiC. mere reenact ses 1°85 
Calla acid. oe ace eens ohare. 0°22 
Ciltriewacid3 £3 2.4).5.6 ise... 2a... 0-18 
Tlicine......... Pe et Sn © cee 0:25 
| Fat and wax .....0. Sis: wiles wolaggtereeasa'6'% 3°88 
Chlorophyliecer.cae.ce' aeeienr, mttes 5°97 
ATontatic.. resin... 2 <gueim<e so bo 1:98 
Oil, resembling coumarine.......... 0:05 
vip umaM ord Matter. ..csavcide vio0e a 4°32 
Bectinesm atter.t.snsic.,. eases es ciew's 7 67 
GlucOse.and ‘Mums. de =. eeioe Melee 4:12 
Mineral matter and ashes........... 7:05 
Vegetable matter (cellulose)......... 60°05 
—?*¢ 


The Eucalyptus Tree. 


FRom a recent communication to Nature, 
by Mr. Arthur Nichols, we learn that there 
is some doubt about the antimalarial 
action of the eucalyptus tree. Mr. Nichols 
says that in Queensland, in the very heart 
of a forest extending for many miles in 
every direction, and composed mainly of 
eucalyptus of every variety, he has himself 
suffered from malaria, and has known 
many instances of febrile attacks among 
shepherds and stockmen in the locality. 
On inquiry, he learned that these attacks 
were not confined to any particular year, 
but that every year some cases might be 
expected. Again, it has been asserted that, 
wherever the eucalyptus had been intro- 
duced on a considerable scale in Algeria, 
the mosquitoes all disappeared. But this 
correspondent, writing of Australia, says 
that he has found these pests so intolerable 
on high land, where almost the only variety 
of tree to be found was one variety or 
another of eucalyptus, and sometimes all, 
that sleep was impossible while camping 
out, at night, life a burden during the day, 
by reason of these insects. 

Mr, A. W. Bennett, also writing on this 
subject to Nature, says that the effect of 
the planting of forests in increasing the 
rainfall is often erroneously reputed to be 
due to the ‘‘ attractive force of the trees” 
on the moisture in the air, similar to that 
exerted by a range of mountains; but this 
supposition he regards as untenable. The 
mode in which trees mainly act is, he says, 
by their roots arresting the rainfall which 
would otherwise escape by the natural 
drainage of the country; the combined 
forces of capillarity, osmose, and transpira- 
tion, then cause the ascent through the 
tissues of the tree of the water thus arrest- 
ed, and the larger portion is eventually 
given off into the air through the stomata 
of the leaves. In this way a forest tree 
will in a very short time give off into the 
air its own weight of water, which is again 
deposited as rain or dew. It is quite pos 
sible, however, that the effect of the plant- 
ing of trees may be apparently the reverse 
of this in swampy regions without natural 
drainage. The water then accumulates in 
the soil; and if the country is bare of tim- 
ber-trees and the sun. powerful, a rapid 
decomposition takes place of the herbace- 
ous vegetation, with consequent emanation 
of malarial vapors. If trees be planted, 
the effect is to supply natural drainage; the 
accumulation of water in the soil, and the 
consequent noxious effluvia, will be dimin 
ished and finally prevented, and the 
atmosphere rendered, if not drier, at least 
more wholesome. 

—_—___¢-+ eo —____ 
Enamelled Tablets. 


A goop deal of mystery surrounds the 
so-called enamelled tablets that we see 
affixed to so many windows. They are 
only executed in a few houses, and the 
process is kept as secret as possible. It is 
really very simple, and may be done by 
any one with a slight knowledge of litho- 
graphy. Indeed, with the following in- 
structions, any country printer may turn 
out these ‘‘ tablets” as readily as any other 
kind of work, and at a quarter the cost 
charged by some dealers. 

The first thing to do is to prepare the 
paper. The most suitable for the purpose 
is thin plate paper. Make some good flour 
or starch paste, and with a brush coat the 
paper evenly with it. Dry the sheet be- 


fore a fire, gradually. Then mix a strong] which the materials of rocks undergo, and 


solution of gum, or gum and starch. Coat 
the paper again, and dry it. Roll it well 
in a rolling press, or put it between zinc 
plates, and screw down in a hydraulic 
press. This is to secure an even surface 
all over. 

Print in the usual way of chromo-litho- 
graphy on this paper; but if the prints are 
for an opaque substapee, work the colors 
in the reverse way to that adopted in ordi- 
nary printing. The transparent colors 
must be put on first, and the opaque ones 
last, so that when transferred the two will 
come in their proper order. 

If, however, the tablets are intended for 
affixing to glass, the ordinary rotation of 
color will be the proper one. 


———— 
Arsenic in Water Colors. 


Dr. H. FLEcK ,in the Chemiker Zeituna, 
calls attention to this subject by the sudden 
death of a mechanical draughtsman. On 
a post mortem examination the cause of 
death was first supposed to be oxalate, and 
then a narcotic poison. Chemical investi- 
gation showed that the liver, kidneys. 
lungs, heart, and brain were impregnated 
with arsenic, though the esophagus con- 
tained not a trace, and the stomach, with 
its contents, gave a barely perceptible ar- 
senical mirror. The general circumstances 
of the case excluding the suspicions of 
suicide and malicious poisoning, it was 
found that the deceased had been in the 
habit when drawing of placing the pencil 
filled with color between his lips in order 
to point it. The water colors he had used 
were analyzed, and while Indian ink, gam- 
boge, carmine, blue, red eosin ink. and 
neutral tint were found perfectly free from 
arsenic, a sample of sepia contained 3 08 
per cent of arsenious acid, terra di Sienna 
3°14, and a reddish-brown color, the name 
of which was indistinct, 3°15. Burnt Sien- 
na, Vandyck brown, bistre, bladder green, 
brown ochre, Indian red, umber, raw and 
burnt, were also found arseniferous. Most 
of these colors are essentially iron lakes. 
Hence it appears that the mere presence of 
ferric oxide, except in a hydrated state and 
accompanied by free magnesia in quantity 
sufficient to neutralize the acids of the 
stomach, does not act as an antidote to ar- 
senious acid. This case seems Jikewise to 
prove that arsenic taken in minute doses 
can accumulate in the system until it can 
be readily recognized in all organs, and 
can exert a dangerous action. This result 
seems to prove that the impunity with 
which the peasants of Styria consume 
small doses of arsenic must depend upon 
circumstances not yet fully understood.— 
Scientific American. 


——_____¢-0-0—___—__— 
Imitation of Amber. 


LATELY a composition has been produced 
so closely resembling amber that it can 
hardly be told from the genuine article, as 
it also possesses the property of becoming 
electric by friction. This imitation is made 
from copal, camphor, turpentine, etc. In 
value it compares with the true amber as 
one to twenty. Pedlars especially sell as 
true amber goods made of this composi- 
tion. It is generally mistaken for true 
amber when worked into holders for cigars, 
ete. Two methods are known by which 
the imitation can be distinguished from 
the true, namely: (1.) Articles made from 
the imitation will melt in a few minutes if 
laid on a hot plate, while the true will re- 
sist the heat much longer. (2.) Articles 
made of this composition when dipped in 
sulphuric ether wi'l lose their polish, feel 
greasy to the touch, and finally become so 
soft that they can be scratched with the 
finger nail, while true amber is not affected 
at all by ether.—Pharm. Zeitschr, fiir Russ- 
land. 


A New Mineral. 


A NEw mineral, composed of the strang- 
est substances, and surnamed on that ac- 
account Thaumasite (‘‘ the wonderful”), 
has just been discovered in Sweden by 
Prof. Nordenskjéld. The professor’s pa- 
per on the subject was read at a recent 
meeting of the Paris Academy, the pro: 
fessor himself being absent from Hurope 
on a voyage of discovery of the Northeast 
Passage. The new mineral contains at 
once silicic acid, carbonic acid, and sul- 
phuric acid. The microscopical analysis 
shows that the mineral is a genuine new 
species, and not a mixture. It appears to 
Prof. Nordenskjéld that the curious com- 
position of the mineral is very important 
for a knowledge of the transformation 


he is conviveed that thaumasite will be 
found in other mines when once the atten- 
tion of mineralogists has been drawn to 
this interesting substance. 


ee 
Natural History in Bonbons. 


A Swiss confectioner has conceived and 
carried out the idea of combining instruc- 
tion with pleasure or enjoyment, by pre- 
paring sweetened chocolate in designs 
representing tle various objects in natural 
history ; there are birds, butterflies, in- 
sects, fishes, fruits, flowers, fossils, etc., 
etc. Each box of about twenty small 
packets of chocolate is accompanied with 
a concise descriptive treatise, written by a 
competent naturalist. 

To give an idea of the admirable mode 
of treatment thus employed for diffusing 
instruction, we give a digest of the neat 
little pamphlet on birds. After a pleasant 
general introduction on the utility and 
charming attraction of birds, and the 
necessity for the protection and preserva- 
tion of many, a brief sketch is given of 
their properties of flight, structure, their 
organs of sense, sight, smell, and voice, 
respiration, nests, eggs and incubation, 
moulting, geographical distribution, mi- 
gration, utility to man and general classifi- 
cation. 

Instructions are also given for preparing 
and mounting bird skins, and scientific 
descriptions are furnished of those birds 
chosen for illustration either for their 
beauty or brilliant plumage. 

‘‘Birds (young people are told) inhabit 
all parts of the surface of the globe. They 
are found as widely diffused on the desert 
isles of either pole; at the equator; on the 
coasts and in mid-ovean; in cultivated 
lands, as in the heart of deserts; in the 
dense forests, as well as in the plains and 
mountains. Each zone has its particular 
species. In the cold regions they are 
extremely numerous, but comprising a 
small number of species, while near the 
equator their variety is much greater. The 
aquatic species are less numerous, but are 
met. with in large flocks; the terrestrial 
species vary with the soil they inhabit. 
About 8,000 species of birds are known, of 
which 350 are parrots, 400 rapacious, 300 
pigeons, 300 gallinaceous, 600 long legged 
or stilted birds, etc. America is the con- 
tinent most rich in species, after which 
come Asia, Africa, Oceania, and finally 
Europe, which has about 600.” 

The same excellent and instructive plan 
is carried out in all the other handbooks.— 
Journal of Applied Science. 


——_$_—_—___ © -¢-o————_— 


Cleveland to be Lighted by Elec- 
tricity. 

WE learn that the authorities of Cleve- 
land. Ohio, have made a contract to light 
a large portion of the city with the Brush 
light. The lamp posts, which are very 
ornamental, and twenty feet high, have all 
been erected, and it is expected that the 
lamps will be placed in position in a short 
time. The results of this generous experi- 
ment in electric lighting will be noted with 
great interest by the public in general and 
electricians in particular. 

ope 
Japanese Cement. 


Mrx the best powdered rice with a little 
cold water, then gradually add _ boiling 
water until a proper consistence is ac- 
quired, being careful to keep it well stirred 
all the time; lastly, it must be boiled for 
one minute in a clean saucepan. This 
glue is beautifully white and almost trans- 
parent, for which reason it is well adapted 
for fancy paper work, which requires a 
strong and colorless cement. 


———-t>-o—_——_——_—_ 
Sealing Wax for Fruit Cans. 
Melt together: 


LY ClO Wa WAX bec ac «cers lene 1 ounce. 
American vermilion....... 3 ounces. 
CPU RNC SCc eto tien cies save t “ 
USE oA ates ote earn sates Kite bet 
Run into moulds. 

9 ¢ --—__- 


Country Air. 


““PEOPLE may say what they will about 
country air being so good for them,” said 
Mrs. Partington, ‘‘and how they get fat 
upon it ; for my part, I shall always think 
it is owin’ to the vittles. Air may do for 
camamiles and other reptiles that live on 
it, but I know that men must have some- 
thing more substantialler.” 
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Book Notices. 


CoMMERCIAL OrGANIC ANALYsIs. A trea- 
tise on the properties, proximate analyti- 
cal examination, and modes of assaying 
the various organic chemicals and prep- 
arations employed in the arts, medicine, 
etc. By Aurrep H. ALLEN, F.C.5., 
Professor at the Sheffield (England) 
School of Medicine, ete. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Biakiston. 1879. 


In the preface the author justly deplores 
the insufficient and incomplete character 
of the few works treating of proximate 
organic analysis, as compared with the 
constantly increasing number of manuals 
of inorganic analysis. While young 
chemists “ are taught to execute ultimate 
organic analyses, and to ring the changes 
on the everlasting chloro, bromo, and nitro 
derivatives of bodies of the aromatic series, 
the course of instruction in many leading 
laboratories does not even include qualita- 
tive tests for everyday substances, as alco- 
hol, chloroform, glycerine, carbolic acid, 
and quinine.” This may not be quite true 
of the laboratories attached to the colleges 
of pharmacy in this country, or of our 
pharmaceutieal text books, but it is certain 
that to make an assay of an organic com- 
mercial or pharmaceutical product often 
drives the unfortunate chemist to along, 
tedious search among a number of works 
to obtain information sometimes unreliable 
or contradictory. 


The object of this treatise is to gather 
together in a convenient form the dsjecta 
membra of proximate analysis, and to pre- 
sent to the practising chemist all reliable 
information respecting the methods of 
assaying and analyzing organic substances 
in common use. Although not warranting 
all tests and processes to be absolutely cor- 
rect, the labor of verifying every one being 
beyond his power, the author has only 
accepted such methods as are vouched for 
by indisputable authority, and personally 
verified the others. In this manner many 
worthless processes and erroneous state- 
ments, for years copied from book to book, 
have been justly rejected. 

The work is to be complete in two vol- 
umes. The first one, just published, treats 
of cyanogen compounds, alcohols and their 
derivatives, phenols, acids, etc. It in- 
cludes the ethers, chloral, glycerine, fusel 
oil, wines and beers, salicylic acid, etc 
We can recommend it to druggists as an 
extremely useful manual and book of ref- 
erence for testing the purity and value of 
the various organic substances or prepara- 
tions which they have to procure from the 
dealer or the manufacturer. 


EXAMINATION OF URINE. A guide with 
special reference to the diseases of the 
urinary apparatus. By K. B. Horrman, 
of the University of Graz, and R. UutTz- 
MANN, Of the University of Vienna. 
From the second edition, translated and 
edited by F. ForcHHermeEr, M.D., Pro- 
fessor at the Medical College of Ohio, 
Cincinnati. With illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.00. Cincinnati: 
P. G. Thomson. 1879. 


So many books and pamphlets have 
already been published on the subject of 
urine analysis, that a new work at first 
sight appears a useless waste of time. Yet 
on examining the little treatise now before 
us, it is easy to see that it stands in a posi- 
tion as yet unoccupied. As a text book 
adopted by most of the German high 
schools, it carries with itself no little au- 
thority; it is not, however, intended to 
replace the larger works already existing 
in the English language, but as a sort of 
concise, yet complete handbook, in which 
every test, every method, is brought home 
to the student and physician for use in 
practice. Special attention is given to the 
means by which an examination of urine 
and diagnosis of disease can be readily and 
quickly made. 


ARTIFICIAL ANZSTHESIA—ITs ADVAN- 
TAGES AND AccripDENTs. A manual of 
anesthetic agents and their employment 
in the treatment of disease. By Lav- 
RENCE TURNBULL, M.D., Ph.G., of the 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital. 
With twenty-seven illustrations. Price 
$1.00. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. 1879. 


This is the second edition of a work 
which met with so great a success that the 
whole of the first edition was sold in the 
short period of one year. And well is the 
success deserved, for seldom has an impor- 
tant subject been so well studied and so 


carefully handled. The object of the work 
is to describe the most available agents 
that may be safely used as anesthetics; to 
give tests for their purity; to explain the 
best methods of administering them, and 
state the precautions to be taken while they 
are employed; to discuss the various forms 
of inhalers in use, and to compare the rela- 
tive mortality from all the anesthetics now 
employed. The following agents, consid- 
ered safe for inhalation, are discussed in 
the work: Nitrous oxide gas, methylic 
alcohol, methylic ether gas, chloride of 
methyl gas, bichloride of methylene, chlo- 
roform, bromoform, ether, chloride of 
ethyl, bichloride of ethylene, bromide of 
ethylene, and bromide of ethyl. The 
others are considered unsafe, and only 
fitted for producing local anesthesia. 


Spons’ ENCYCLOP DIA OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
Arts, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMER- 
cIAL Propvucts. Edited by G. G. 
ANDRE, F.G.8., etc. New York: E. & 
F. N. Spon, 446 Broome street. 1879. 


Part 6, now received, ends the first divi- 
sion of the work, which is to be complete 
in about 80 parts. This division contains 
among other less important matters, acids, 
alcohol, alkalies, alloy, alum, arsenic, 
asphalt, assaying, and beverages. 


THE Druaeists’ Cost Boox. By Joun H. 
NEtson. Cleveland, O. 1879. 


A very complete list of drugs, chemicals, 
proprietary articles, etc., with suitable 
blank spaces for marking the cost of each 
and the date of invoice. The book is com- 
pact, well indexed, and in every way de- 
serves the success that it will no doubt 
obtain. 


Tue SuMMER AND ITs Diseases. By J. 
C. Wiuson, M.D., of the Philadelphia 
and the Jefferson Medical College Hos- 
pitals. 


This is the third of the series of Amevri- 
can Health Primers already noticed in THE 
DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE AND SurGERY. Part 79. July, 
1879. Uniform American edition. Price 
$2.50 a year, in advance, postage pre- 
paid. Half yearly parts, $1.50. Pub- 
lished in New York, by W. A. Town- 
send. 


HALF ‘YEARLY COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
Scrence. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M.D. Part 24, July, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion $2.50 a year. in advance. Single 
numbers, $1.50. Philadelphia; Medical 
Publication Office, 115 South Seventh 
street. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL 


Scrences. Edited by IL Minis Hays, 
A.M., M.D. No. 155. New Series. 
July, 1879. Price $5.00 a year. Pub- 


lished quarterly by Henry C. Lea, Phila- 
delphia. 


New YorK STATE PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of Druggists held in Utica, May 21st, 
1879, and of the first annual meeting of 
the association, Utica, May 21st and 22d, 
1879. Also, Constitution, By-laws, Roll 
of Members, etc. 


As the report of the proceedings of the 
association has already appeared in THE 
DRrvuGGISTs CIRCULAR, we need only notice 
the publication of the above-named pam- 
phlet. At the same time we state, by re- 
quest, that the name of W1LLIAM WALLACE 
HENDERSON was by oversight omitted in 
the proceedings from the list of the mem- 
bers of the association. 


Texas STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of the meeting held 
in Dallas, Texas, May ist and 2d, 1879. 
Also the Constitution, By-laws, and Roll 
of Members. 


HisToRY OF THE DISCOVERY OF ANAISTHE- 
st4. By J. Marron Sis, M.D., of New 
York. Reprinted from the Virginia 
Medical Monthly. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ELECTROLOGY 
AND NEUROLOGY. Quarterly. Edited 
by Joun Butter, M.D. Volume 1, 
Number 1. Price per year, $2.00. New 
York: Boericke & Tafel, 145 Grand 
street. July, 1879. 


St. Louis CoLLEGE oF PHARMACY. Pros- 
pectus of the fourteenth annual session. 
The regular course of lectures will begin 
on Monday, October 13th, 1879. 


The: Purple of the Anolants. Binders for the Draggists Circular, 


D. BE. Scuuncx has worked up sec 
400 specimens of Purpura capillus, a shell- : : 
fish found in England, at Hastings, etc., We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
and extracted the cyst containing the yel- | with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
lowish Bonen, pba ap? iba Peie “ Drueeists CrrcuLaR,” in gilt, and hold- 
comes purple, an =|. ; 8 

stuff. The coloring matter apparently be- | "8 twelve numbers, at Sixty (60) cents 


longs to an unknown member of the indigo | ¢@¢, post-paid. The price of the “Self- 
blue group. Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


TYER RUBBER CO.,, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc, 


N AND THE ORIGINAL 
fy : FAIRBANEHKS 


Fountain Syringes. 


These articles are endorsed by the Medi- 
cal Profession, and are so well known 
to the Trade that they need no 
further recommendation. 


AL80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stoppies, ete. 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
And all the Numerous Articles 


USED BY 
: PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 
TY HR VR OS Bey Cie ee 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Medical Profession. 


To the 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases | 


arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids,in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugariof Milksin es sec clccisilels 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
Pepsin.......2.52-- veeereeceeeees 8 ounces. Lactic Acid..... joints ohEtleestaicte 5 fl. drachms. 
Pancreatine .... 2. seseccevcesses 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 


entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 
ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., ie F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, 
University of the City of New York. N. 
LEWIS A. SAYRE, M.D., Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College, ete., ete. 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery and Clinical | SAMUEL R. PERCY, M. D. 

Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 
D , MD; f 
Near te aad “T have given LACTOPEPTINE a good, thorough 
trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 

results that have followed its administration.” 


Albany, N. Y., June 8th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany 
Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's 
Hospitals. 
Joun H. Packarp, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 30th, 1878. 
Pres’t Pa. (o Obstet. Socicty; Surg. Episco- 
pal and Women’s Hospitals. 
Jas. AITKEN Mazes, M. D., 
Philadelphia, June 20th, 1878. 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juris. 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 


W. W. Dawson, M. D 


TOPEPTINE, and have ordered it frequently in cases 


defective secretion.”’ 


SS a 


“JT have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 


Cincinnati, O., June 21st, 1878. A L ’ 
ey is in cases of feeble digestion.” 


Frof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 

Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 

“T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
ep ose for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 

iate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” 


“T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disaj 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


ALBERT F. A. Kine, M. D., 
Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1878. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


Louisville, Ky., March 7th, 1878. 
Prof, of the Science and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 


RoBERT Bat tTey, M.D., 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 


Rome, Ga., June 7th, 1878. sia, with satisfaction. Ithink well of it.” 


Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass’n. of Ga. 


tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for 
patients with feeble digestion I know of nothing whica 
is equal to it.” 

‘T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote 4 
healthy digestion.” 


CLAUDE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., 
Mobile, Ala., June 8th, 1878. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.8., 
London, England, 


*‘T consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 
February 22d, 1876. } 


PRICE LIST. 


LACTOPEPTINE (in oz, bottles)...... per oz. $1.00 
es a “)....per doz. 10.00 
UL (in 46 Ybor). Dives. per Ib. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Elixirs and Syrups, in combind- 
tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
10 & 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


P.O, Box 1574, 


Professor of Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. inthe | 
Y. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and — 


Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. 


‘“T have found great satisfaction in the use of LAC- 


of dyspepsia, especially where there is want of tone and 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
this Association was called to order in the 
Supreme Court Room, in the city of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on Tuesday, September 
9, at 3 P.M., by its President, Mr. George 
J. Luhn, of Charleston, §. C. Immediately 
afterward, Mr. J. B. Dill, of Indianapolis, 
introduced his Honor, John Caven, Mayor 
of Indianapolis, who delivered an address 
of welcome. It was briefly responded to 
by the President. The Secretary, Prof. J. 
M. Maisch, then called for and received 
the credentials of the various organizations 
represented by delegates. 

The President appointed as a Committee 
on Credentials, Messrs. Ebert, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Baker, of Richmond, Va.; and Lem- 
berger, of Lebanon, Pa. 

President Luhn then read the annual 
address which is usually expected from the 
retiring President. The address was re- 
plete with information as to the work, ob- 
jects, and success of the Association in the 
past, as also the present attainments of 
pharmacy, made necessary through the 
working of the laws relative to pharmacy 
in many of the States, and the examina- 
tions of the Boards of Pharmacy under 
these laws. This advance is being greatly 
aided by the formation of State Pharma- 
ceutical Boards, and of these several have 
been established during the past year. 
Allusion was made to the work of the offi- 
cers, as also the several committees au- 
thorized by the Association. Of the vari- 
ous subjects commented upon were the 
time at which the meeting was held, the 
finances of the Association, and the cen- 
tennial fund. The President advised that 
the meetings should be held earlier in the 
year; when in the Southern States, it should 
be as early as April or May, and when in 
more Northern latitudes, not later than 
August. Regarding the finances, he named 
some plans for the relief of the debt they 
were carrying, and said that definite mea- 
sures should be adopted at this meeting 
for that purpose. 

The centennial fund, which had now 
held over for two years, had made slow 
progress, as but one-third of the necessary 
amount had as yet been collected. At the 
conclusion of the address it was, on motion, 
referred to the following committee : J. 
Roberts, Baltimore; E. H. Sargent, Chi- 
cago; C, F. Hildreth, Allentown, N. H. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
that they had received the credentials of 
delegates as follows: 

Colleges of Pharmacy.—Massachusetts, 
New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Ontario. 

State Pharmaceutical Associations.—New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. , 

Alumni Associations of the Oolleges of 
Pharmacy.—Massachusetts, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St. Louis; Pharmaceutical Society of Rich- 
mond, Va., and of Kings County, New 
York; and from the Literary and Scien- 
tific Society of German Apothecaries of 
New York. 

The Secretary announced that he had 
received invitations urging the members to 
visit the following public buildings, manu- 
factories, etc. : 

Institute for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, Public Library, Fire Depart- 
ment, New Court House, Insane Asylum, 
Water Works Company, City- Arsenal, 
State House, Crown Hill Cemetery, Kingan 
& Co.’s pork packing establishment, the 
breweries of P. Lieber & Co. and of C. F. 
Schmidt. 

In view of the fact that most of these 
places could not be visited by the members 
(who attend to business usually), and that 
the time was too limited to “ take them all 
in,” it was referred toa committee, who, at 
a subsequent session, reported that the 
several invitations be accepted, with the 
thanks of the Association, and that they 


would endeavor, as opportunity offered, to 
visit most of the places named. 

Invitations to attend the meetings of this 
body were extended by the Business Com- 
mittee, on behalf of the Association, to 
the following: The Governor and State 
Officers, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Mayor, Medical College of Indiana, Central 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the Marion County Society of Micro- 
scopists. 

The names of fifty-four persons were 
read, and of these fifty-two were elected, 
two names being withdrawn for the pre 
sent. At subsequent sessions, other mem- 
bers were elected, including the two names 
temporarily withdrawn, making eighty- 
five new members elected at this meet- 
ing. 

Some discussion arose as to qualifica- 
tions for membership, as to time of service 
in the business, and the following resolu- 
tion was offered by E. H. Sargent, of Chi- 
cago: ‘That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to report at our next session what 
changes may be desirable in our by-laws 
to make definite and uniform the balloting 
for members, and also to report on the 
requisite qualifications of candidates for 
membership in this Association.” 

The President appointed as this commit- 
tee, Prof.J. P. Remington, of Philadelphia; 
J. U. Lloyd, Cincinnati; Prof. J. F. Judge, 
Cincinnati. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. G. W. Kennedy, read _ his re- 
port. The main facts may be briefly stated 
as follows: Total number of members at 
present, 1,106. This is a decrease from 
last year, as the number of members elected 
at Atlanta in November last was exceeded 
by the number lost by various causes, of 
which 8 were by death, 13 by resignation, 
and 61 from other causes; total, 82. 

The report details the work of the Chair- 
man and other items of interest. The 
names of members deceased are: Benjamin 
Lyman, Montreal; Prof. J. M. Merrick, 
Boston; C. H. Kolp and G. B. Wood, 
M.D., of Philadelphia; F. V. Heydenrich, 
Brooklyn; W. H. Griswold, North Adams, 
Mass.; A. Preston, Portland; Leonce Che- 
rot, St. Louis; and J. T. Foley, Houston, 
Texas. 

The report was accepted and directed to 
be published. 

The delegates present then named one 
from each delegation, and to this the Presi- 
dent added C. E. Ferris, F. H. Butler, R. 
W. Gardner, E. Becking, and G. A. New- 
man; and these gentlemen were constituted 
the Committee to Nominate Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The President appointed as a Committee 
on Exhibits: Prof. H. D. Garrison, Chi- 
cago; C. C. Spannagel, Philadelphia; J. 
B. Dill, Indianapolis; A. R. Bayley, Cam- 
bridgeport; E. L. Boerner, Iowa. 

After this the Secretary called the roll of 
members present. 

The Association then adjourned until 9 
o’clock Wednesday morning. 


SECOND SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order shortly 
after 9 o’clock, when the Secretary read 
the minutes. 

T. Roberts Baker, of Richmond, Va., 
then read the report of the Nominating 
Comunittee; immediately after which fol- 
lowed the election of all the gentlemen 
named by the Committee, as follows: 


President. 
George W. Sloan; Indianapolis. 
First Vice President. 
T. Roberts Baker, Richmond, Va. 
Second Vice President. 
Joseph L. Lemberger, Lebanon, Pa. 
Third Vice President. 
Philip C. Candidus, Mobile, Ala. 
Treasurer. 
C. A. Tufts, Dover, N. H. 


Permanent Secretary. 
John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy. 
C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 
Executive Committee. 
George W. Kennedy, Pottsville, Pa., 


Chairman; Adolph W. Miller, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; William Silver Thompson, Balti- 


more, Md.; Thomas J. Casper, Springfield, 
Ohio; John M. Maisch, ex-officio, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Drug Market. 


Louis Lehn, New York, Chairman ; 
Henry W. Fuller, Chicago; Solomon Car- 
ter, Boston; Benj. F. Moise, Charleston, 
8. C.; James G. Steele, San Francisco. 


Committee on Papers and Queries. 


J. U. Lloyd, Cincinnati, Chairman ; 
Robert H. Cowdrey, Chicago ; Charles 
Mobr, Mobile. 


Business Committee. 


H. J. Menninger, Brooklyn, Chairman; 
Eli Lilly, Indianapolis; Chas. E. Eberle, 
Phijadelpbia. 


Committee on Prize Essays. 


C. Lewis, Diehl, Louisville, Chairman; 
John F. Judge, Cincinnati, O.; Emil Schef- 
fer, Louisville. 


Committee on Legislation. 


John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man; Jesse W. Rankin, Atlanta; Samuel 
A. D. Sheppard, Boston. 


The retiring President spoke as follows: 
GENTLEMEN—I beg leave to introduce to 
you George W. Sloan, of Indianapolis, 
your new President, a gentleman whom 
you all know, and who will fill the posi- 
tion with ability, and with honor to him- 
self and the State he represents. Retiring 
from the position of President of your As- 
sociation, as Inow do, allow me to thank 
you for the forbearance you have kindly 
shown with my faults. In placing me in 
the position of your presiding officer, you 
must remember that it was your own ac- 
tion, and if I have failed in your expecta- 
tions I have the consciousness of feeling 
that I have done my duty to the best of my 
ability. 
Mr. Sloan responded as follows: 
GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASsOCIATION—I thank you for 
the honor conferred upon me and the com- 
pliment to our State in selecting one of her 
citizens as your presiding officer. I sin- 
cerely thank you for the unexpected honor, 
and trust you will give me your forbearance 
and patience in my endeavors to discharge 
faithfully and impartially the duties of the 
position in which you have placed me. 
Hoping and trusting that the seeds sown 
in this, your first visit as a body to our 
State, may germinate and fructify so that 
when our Secretary calls his roll of dele- 
gates at our next annual meeting, there 
may be included in it one from the Indiana 
Pharmaceutical Association. I trust, gen- 
tlemen, that peace and harmony will con- 
tinue to prevail during the sessions of this 
meeting, and that its social feature may 
continue to grow, and the many pleasant 
and lasting friendships that have hereto- 
fore been formed may continue. Again 
thanking you for the unmerited honor 
conferred on me, I will not detain you 
further from the business of the hour. 
Prof. Maisch then read his report as 
Permanent Secretary. The topics dis- 
cussed were mainly the expenses incurred 
in publication of proceedings, and sugges- 
tions as to where in future there might be 
some retrenchments as to expenses, as also 
how it might be possible to increase our 
income. Alluding to the delay in issuing 
the last volume of proceedings, it was 
stated that it was due in part to the delay 
in obtaining the wood cuts to illustrate the 
work as desired. .The total expenses of 
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issuing the volume were $38,823.42. The 
expenses of various years are compared, 
showing that, considering the increased 
volume of the proceedings, it has cost the 
Association much less, proportionately, 
than in the past six years, Although the 
organization is practically zn debt, he does 
not favor an assessment, but rather de- 
creased expenses and an effort to largely 
increase our membership. A resolution 
was passed some years ago that the sub- 
scription to the various papers and period- 
icals received for the Reporter on the ‘‘ Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy ” is thought to be an un- 
necessary tax on the body, and it was sug- 
gested that it be left discretionary with the 
Executive Committee and the Permanent 
Secretary. He also suggests that in locali- 
ties where more than three or four mem- 
bers reside, authorized agents of this 
Association be appointed to extend its in- 
teres!s. 

The report was accepted, and subse- 
quently referred to a committee. 

The Treasurer, Charles A. Tufts, M.D., 
of Dover, N. H., then read his report. 
The total receipts for the year are $4,849. 12; 
the disbursements were $4,730.45, and a 
eash balance on hand of $980.98. This 
balance of cash on hand represents in part 
dues of members paid in recently, while 
there are some heavy bills still due for the 
publishing of last year’s volume. The 
Association has actually incurred expenses 
in the past more rapidly than it has pro- 
vided ways and means for their payment. 

The report was received and referred to 
an Auditing Committee, who, by the chair, 
were named as follows: J. Ingalls, Macon, 
Ga.; C. A. Heinitsh, Lancaster, Pa.; Geo. 
Buck, Chicago. 

After some considerable discussion rela- 
tive to the finances, and the two reports 
just read, it was, on motion, referred to a 
Special Committee; upon which the chair 
appointed Joseph Roberts, Baltimore; E. 
H. Sargent, Chicago; C. L. Eberle, Phila- 
delphia; and also the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary. 

The subject of the Centennial Fund was 
brought to the notice of the members, and 
on motion of Prof. Diehl, the chair named 
three members to act with the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee to endeavor to 
secure the balance of the amount necessary. 
This extra committee were Professors Bed- 
ford, Diehl, and Good. 

Prof. G. F. H. Markoe offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to the by-laws: That 
Article 3, Chapter 8, be stricken out (this 
now reads, ‘‘ The officers elected shall take 
their respective places”), and that the fol- 
lowing section be added to Article 4; ‘‘ The 
officers elected shall take their places at 
the opening of the last session.” The no- 
tice having been given, it was laid over 
until a subsequent session for action. 

The Committee appointed at the previ- 
ous session to suggest such revision of the 
by-laws as might be thought desirable re- 
lating to membership and election of new 
members, made a report recommending 
alterations in the by-laws, Article 2, 
Chapter 6, adding to the duties of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, by requiring that the 
names of candidates shall be read at one 
session and balloted for at the next session, 
and that a vote of two-thirds shall elect. 
The Executive Committee are to hear and 
decide upon any objections that may be 
offered to any name presented; and no 
names shall be balloted for until they have 
been approved by the Committee. 

The Committee suggested the advisability 
of so changing the by-laws that all mat- 
ters relating strictly to business be brought 
before a Business Council, and thus devote 
much more time to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers than is now possible 
under our present rules. 

The consideration of the proposed 
changes was laid over till the next session. 

It was stated by the President that it 
was now in order to receive suggestions as 
to where the next annual meeting should 
be held. 

Prof. Maisch read an invitation signed 
by the druggists of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Prof. Bedford read an invitation signed by 
the druggists resident at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., as also one signed by the proprie- 
tors of the several mineral springs of Sara- 
toga. 

Prof. ©. L. Diehl then read the intro- 
ductory to his report on the progress of 
pharmacy. This report will compare fa- 
vorably with any of Prof. Diehl’s past 
labors in this direction. It will follow the 
general division and style of previous re- 
ports, and will as usual show his indefati- 
gable industry and care. Prof. Diehl is a 


man of careful research and very accurate 
judgment, and his annual reports are the 
best of their kind made in this or any 
other country. 

The Association adjourned shortly after 
the reading of the introductory of this re- 
port, and were to meet at 3 o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Soon after 3 o’clock the meeting was 
called to order by the President, the 
minutes of the previous session read, and 
then, in accordance with a motion pre- 
viously offered, Prof. Remington was 
named as the reader for the Association. 

The special order of business which at 
the meeting at Atlanta in November, 1878, 
was to be taken up for discussion at the 
third session of this meeting, was deferred 
by motion of the Business Committee, who 
stated that the Committee who were to re- 
port on the facts and suggestions contained 
in the reports of the Secretary and Trea- 
surer were not ready yet to meet the As- 
sociation. 

The President named as the Committee 
on the Next Place of Meeting, V. Davis, 
Louisville, Ky.; W. H. Crawford, St. 
Louis; H. E. Griffith, Niagara Falls. 

Owing to the absence of Prof. E. Schef- 
fer in Europe, no report was offered on 
prize essays for the past year, and the 
Committee was continued. 

Prof. Maisch read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. The principal new 
facts related to the minor modification of 
the law of New Jersey, and the fact that a 
law has been enacted which relates to the 
sale of medicines and poisons in Kings 
County, N. Y. (This law has been already 
published in Tar DruGaists CrrcuLar.) 

The remaining portion of the afternoon 
was occupied by the reading of scientific 
papers, after which the meeting adjourned 
until Thursday morning at 9 o’clock. 


FOURTH SESSION—THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Association was called to order at 
9:30 by the President, George W. Sloan. 
After the reading of minutes, Wm. Saun- 
ders, of London, Ontario, read a paper on 
the Preparation of Infusions and Decoc- 
tions from Fluid Extracts. 

The report of the Committee on Change 
of By-laws, offered at the second session, 
was now taken up and discussed. The 
main features of these amendments are, 
that the candidates for membership must 
receive the favorable consideration of the 
Executive Committee; that the names must 
be reported to the meeting at one session 
and balloted for at a subsequeut session; 
that if any objections to the candidate are 
known, these must be stated to the Execu- 
tive Committee, who are to decide upon 
the validity of the objections; and that a 
two-thirds vote elects any candidate. 

The resolutions offered by the Commit- 
tee were adopted, and the necessary altera- 
tions of the by-laws will be made in accord- 
ance therewith. 

The Committee had further recommend- 
ed the formation of a Business Council, to 
whom all matters of a strictly business 
nature should be referred. 

The remarks on this subject by Messrs. 
Remington, Ebert, Markoe, Menninger, and 
others, alluded to the amount of time con- 
sumed by minor matters, which might be 
better employed in discussing scientific 
topics. The motion was carried appoint- 
ing a committee of five to prepare, and re- 
port at the next annual meeting, a plan by 
which such a Business Council may be 
advantageously substituted for the present 
mode of conducting business. The Presi- 
dent subsequently named as this committee, 
Messrs, Remington, Judge, Lloyd, Markoe, 
and Sargent. 

The Committee on President’s Address, 
J. Roberts, Chairman, presented their re- 
port, stating that the several matters alluded 
to in the address had been considered, but 
that the adoption of the recommendations 
required no separate action of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Committee appointed to examine 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
with a view to ascertain what changes may 
be recommended for the advantage of the 
Association, reported the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That local agents be appointed in all 
ee where more than three members re- 
side. 

2. That delegates from the various bodies 
be in future required to pay initiation 

ees, 

3. That the volume of proceedings be 
reduced in size, asthe judgment of the 
Executive Committee may determine. 

4, That the Secretary be empowered to 


sell such of the pamphlets which are used 
for the Committee on the Progress of 
Pharmacy, as in his judgment are of no 
further use. 

5. That the Treasurer present annually 
a tabulated statement of all receipts and 
expenditures. 

6. That. the fiscal year begin with Janu- 
ary 1st, instead of September Ist. 

The report, after a very brief explana- 
tion, was adopted, and Prof. Remington 
was requested. to alter the by-laws accord- 
ingly. 

The Committee on Treasurer’s Accounts 
reported that they had examined the vouch- 
ers and the books, finding them correct 
and in excellent order. 
hand Sept. 1st was $980.98. 

In the absence of Mr. Charles Rice, the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Revi- 
sion of the U. S. Pharmacopeia, Prof. 
Diehl, one of the Committee, read the in- 
troductory report offered by Mr. Rice. 

The report was a very voluminous one, 
and well represents the untiring industry 
of the Chairman of the Committee and his 
efficient co-laborers. The desire of the 
Association, asexpressed in the resolution 
by which this Committee was reconstructed 
in 1877, was that at the present meeting 
the Committee should have their report 
completed and ready to present at the 
meeting of the Pharmacopeial Convention 
in May next. This seems to be an absolute 
impossibility; the most that can be hoped 
for is to publish as much as can be prepared 
by that time. 

The various members of the Committee 
have taken up departments of the work, 
and others have aided liberally in giving 
valuable time for careful experiments. It 
is a labor not of love alone, but a serious 
burden of patient work, the results of 
which do not show in proportion. Prof. 
Diehl read quite fully some portions of the 
report, but it is almost impossible to pre- 
sent fairly in brief the many points of in- 
terest. 

In another portion of this report will be 
found the work of some of the members 
of this Committee. The chemical investi- 
gations have been conducted with great 
care by Dr. F. Hoffman, of New York. 
The subject of materia medica has absorbed 
much of the time of Prof. Maisch, and, 
when finished, will doubtless be a great 
improvement on previous editions. Phar- 
maceutical work has been divided among 
the other members of the Committee. Prof. 
Wenzell, of San Francisco, furnished a 
table of dilute alcohol from various 
strengths of alcohol as found in the mar- 
ket. Mr. 8. A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, a 
report on Syrups; Prof. Remington, on 
Tinctures; Mr. B. F. McIntyre, of New 
York, on Wines; Prof. Diehl, on Fluid Ex- 
tracts; Mr. J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, a 
number of practical formulas for various 
pharmaceutical preparations, the result of 
his excellent laboratory work. 

Portions of the report were read, and 
discussions at intervals ensued as to the 
special topics at the moment before the 
meeting, after which the Association ad- 
journed until 3 P.M. 


FIFTH SESSION—THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association met at 3 P. M., and af- 
ter the preliminary business, a paper by C. 
8. Halberg, of Chicago, on Saccharated Ex- 
tracts, was read by Prof. Remington. 

The Business Committee then called up 
an amendment to the constitution propos- 
ed by Mr. Joseph P. Remington at the fifth 
sesston of the twenty-fifth meeting. 

Strike out in the third line of Article I. 
the words ‘‘ the United States,” and insert 
in place thereof ‘‘ America,” so as to make 
the sentence read as follows: 

‘‘Tts aim shall be to unite the educated 
and reputable Pharmaceutists and Drug- 
gists of America in the following objects.” 
Which was, with a brief explanation and 
discussion, adopted. 

The following amendments to the By- 
laws were then introduced for discussion: 

Proposed by Committee of Ways and 
Means at the fourth session, 1878, and by 
vote of the Association at the fifth session 
made the special business of the third ses- 
sion of the twenty-seventh annual meet- 


ing: 

Beastie that Article V., Chapter VII., 
of the By-laws be amended to read: Any 
member not in arrears to the Association, 
who shall pay to the Treasurer the sum of 
$75 during the first year of his connection 
therewith, or after five years $70, or after 
ten years $60, or after fifteen years $50, or 
after twenty years $40, shall become a life 
member, and shall be exempt from all fu- 
ture annual contributions. 


The balance on | 


Resolved, that at each annual session thy 
Auditing Committee shall, if necessary 
determine a per capita tax to cover esti 
mated deficiencies for the fiscal year, to bi 
levied and collected with the yearly con 
tribution. 


Resolved, that the Secretary shall notif 
life members of the publication of oma 
year’s Proceedings, and furnish the samy 
to such upon their subsequent applica 
tion. 

The first resolution was adopted, and ay 
once three members signified their inten 
tion of completing their life membership 
and said that they would also pay thei 
annual dues for the next succeeding thre, 
years. 

The second and third resolutions were 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr, E. H. Sargent remarked that he 
thought the great need of our Associatior 
was a largely increased membership. [J 
had been stated that this would be th 
best method of doing good to others, anc 
also to ourselves; he therefore moved that 
a committee be appointed by the Chair te 
devise some efficient means of securing ar 
accession to ourmembership. The motior 
was advocated by Messrs. Ebert, Reming 
ton, and others, and finally adopted. The 
Chair named as the committee, P. W, 
Bedford, New York; E. C. Jones, Phila 
delphia; 5S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston; G. 
H. Cowdrey,+Chicago; G. H. Schaefer, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Prof. Markoe alluded to the discussion 
which followed the reading of the report 
on the revision of the U. 8. Pharmacopeia 
and the desire expressed that the report. 
so far as finished, should be published fo) 
the use of the Colleges of Pharmacy and 
other organizations who are interested, 
Dr. George Ross, of Lebanon, Pa., con: 
tinued, and then moved that a committec 
be appointed to receive contributions foi 
its publication, and that the committe 
have the authority to publish it at as early 
a date as possible. The resolution was 
adopted, and the President named as the 
Committee, Dr. George Ross, Mr. Charles 
Rice, and Prof. Diehl. 

The resolution offered by Prof. Markoe 
at a previous session, providing that th¢ 
officers elected shall take their places al 
the opening of the last session of the an’ 
nual meeting, was now called up and dis 
cussed. = 

After remarks for and against the pro 
posed departure from our previous habits 
the motion was called to a vote, and de 
clared lost. Prof. Remington then read ¢ 
portion of his report upon Tinctures of thi 
U. 8. Pharmacopoeia, after which an ad. 
journment was made until Friday morn’ 
ing. 


SIXTH SESSION—-FRIDAY MORNING. f 


The meeting was called to order, and th¢ 
usual business disposed of. 
The names of some candidates for mem 
bership were read. y 
Shortly afterward an adjournment was 
asked for, in order that a subsequent ses- 
sion might be held and the recently pro: 
posed members be elected, and the motion 
was concurred in, so that a brief sixth and 
a longer seventh session were both held| 
during the morning. 
At the seventh session,all the names pro-| 
posed were elected. 
On motion of T. Roberts Baker, of the) 
Nominating Committee, the name Of) 
Charles F. Fish, of Saratoga Springs, was) 
presented for the office of Toca Secretary, | 
and on ballot he was duly elected. 
The Secretary announced that he had 
received the credentials of delegates from) 
the California College of Pharmacy, and 
from the California Pharmaceutical So 
ciety. io: 

Prof. Remington read a continuation of} 
his report upon Tinctures. 

Mr. Henry 8. Wellcome made some re 
marks upon a variety of South Americar 
specimens which he exhibited. 

The Committee upon Queries reported 
that all the queries reported by them bad 
been accepted. 

Resolutions of thanks were offered tothe 
Local Secretary, Mr. Eli Lilly; to the Lo 
cal Committee, the Press, the Mayor and) 
Public Officers of the City Government, 
and to the citizens for their courtesy and) 
the kind invitations extended to the attend 
ing members, all of which were duly 
adopted. | 

The President returned his thanks to the 
Association for their consideration, a0 
then put the motion that the Association 
do now adjourn, to convene in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., on the second Tuesday 


Yetober, 1879 | 


ie 14th) of September, 1880, at 8 o'clock, 
hich was adopted. 


Papers in Replies to Queries. 


Query No. 4.—Eriodictyon Californi- 
um is receiving attention for its action in 
ng diseases and bronchial affections. 
‘hat is its therapeutical value, and to 
hat is its activity due? Make a chemical 
‘amination of it. Accepted by CHARLES 
‘our, Mobile, Ala. 
|The writer, in his usual careful manner, 
‘ade a very full examination of the plant, 
id the action of the various solvents in 
‘gard to the amount and quality of ex- 
etive matter. The properties are be- 
sved to be due chiefly to the resinous 
fatter, which is best extracted by alcohol, 
| which it yields nearly eleven per cent. 
its weight. It yields an ethereal extract 
fifteen per cent. and an aqueous of 
oeteen per cent., but that which is taken 
4 by alcohol seems more satisfactorily 
‘edicinal in its character. 
‘Its apparent action is as an astringent 
/d tonic to the bronchial tubes, but as a 
‘medial agent in consumption he thinks 
/ no better than many other panaceas 
hose uselessness was long ago proved. 


Query No. 10.—Should not the fluid 
ytract and syrup of seneka be prepared 
‘th an alkaline menstruum? Accepted 
| GEorGE W. KENNEDY, Pottsville, Pa. 
The writer stated that for the past seven 
ars he had used an alkaline menstruum 
making both the fluid extract and syrup 
seneka, and has never during that time 
ticed a single instance of gelatinization, 
jd in but very few instances any precipi- 
je whatever. 
,t also furnishes handsome and brighter 
king preparations, and _ is apparently 
ire acrid and stronger. For sixteen troy 
jces of seneka root three fluid drachms of 
/ ammonia are sufficient, and this amount 
jdded to two pints of dilute alcohol. 
le finely ground drug is prepared for 
yeolation, and after the first twelve 
jices of percolate have been obtained, 
) percolation is continued to exhaustion. 
le second percolate is evaporated to three 
41 one-half ounces, to which is added 
»»-half ounce of alcohol, and this is added 
(he reserved percolate of twelve fluid 
ces. 
\n making syrup of seneka, this alka- 
i2 liquid is used, but otherwise the pro- 
(3 of the Pharmacopeia is followed 
temarks on this subject were made by 
fessors Maisch, Markoe, and Reming- 
, also by Messrs. Ebert and Lloyd, all 
“hem pointing to the advantage of an 
laline liquid. Mr. 8. Campbell thought 
/ronger alcoholic menstruum with gly- 
(ne answered as well. Mr. Lloyd spoke 
he fact that seneka root yields both sa- 
i lic acid and oil of wintergreen under 
‘tain conditions, though in very small 
| ntity. 


juERY No. 13.—On dissolving solids 
jvater or in other liquids, a change of 
‘k is generally es Beer? consisting in 
(rly every case of an increase of volume. 
ts desired to work out a table of the 
Inges of bulk produced by dissolving 
(nite quantities of officinal solids in defi- 
| quantities of menstrua. Aceepted by 
* J. CanDipus, Mobile, Ala. 
ie reply to this query was in the form 
i, table giving the results of over one 
dred careful experiments, which show 
ide range as to the increase in volume 
{sed by the solution of various salts in 
yer and alcohol. The only useful ab- 
‘ct would be the whole ‘table itself; so 
ycontent ourselves with commending the 
ior for his patient perseverance, and 
(ise our readers to become members of 
i Association, and read in full the valu- 
I results of such investigations. Mr. 
> promises a continuation of his 
eriments next year with numerous 
lor substances. 


/UERY No. 15.—Can any of the decoc- 
|S or infusions of the United States 
Tmacopeia be satisfactorily prepared 
in the fluid extracts of the United States 
Tmacopceia, and in what particulars do 
'7 differ from infusions and decoctions 
}oared in the prescribed manner? Ac- 
ed by Wiu1am Saunpers, London, 


his paper gave many detailed experi- 
yits, and the results of preparing infu- 
| s and decoctions from fluid extracts. 
en the fluid extracts are made with a 
yistrnum of dilute alcohol, they may 
jlily and satisfactorily be used to pre- 


pare both of the above weaker remedies; 
but when the solvent used is stronger alco- 
hol, and this be diluted with water to make 
it the same strength as an infusion or de- 
coction, the general result is a persistent 
cloudiness or milky appearance, rendering 
it objectionable in dispensing. 


(Norn.—The conclusions of Mr. Saun- 
ders are based on experiments made with 
fluid extracts that are strictly standard in 
character, and are not, therefore, design- 
ed to aid and comfort those who are in 
the habit of buying cheap fluid extracts, 
and are too careless or indolent to make 
tinctures, infusions, and decoctions, in the 
manner ordered in the U. 8. P.) 


QuERY No. 16.—Would the substitu- 
tion of citrate of sodium for citrate of am- 
monium in the officinal pyrophosphate of 
iron make the latter less liable to become 
insoluble on keeping? 

ProFressor MARKOB stated that he had 
failed to prepare a reply to this query, but 
that there was no doubt that the sodium 
compound was far more stable in charac- 
ter, and no less valuable as a remedial 
agent. 


PrRoFEssoR Matson stated that he had a 
sample of the sodium compound with 
pyrophosphate of iron, and that it was 
perfectly stable, and from the fact that it 
was as bright and transparent as_ ever, 
though it had been kept without any 
special care, he thought it as soluble as 
when first made. . 

The subject will be reported upon next 
year by Mr. William Caspari. 


Query No. 17.—Are there any drugs 
now successfully cultivated here which 
were formerly obtained from foreign coun- 
tries? Continued to H. 8S. WrLicompE, 
New York. | 

Owing to his having been absent in 
South America, and his recent return, Mr. 
Wellcome was not prepared to reply in 
full. He stated as the result of some in- 
quiry, that he was unable to learn that 
any other drug than valerian was being 
successfully cultivated on any scale with 
an apparent profit or satisfaction. 


QueRy No. 19.—An essay on the con- 
ditions necessary to successfully conduct 
percolation. Continued to J. U. Luoyp, 
Cincinnati, O. 

The paper presented by Mr. Lloyd was 
one of great interest, and evidently one 
which was the result of much labor and 
care. It was to have been reported upon 
last year, and had been completed for this 
purpose, when a fire in his Jaboratory de- 
stroyed all the papers he had prepared. 
While much of the paper was devoted to 
theory in minute detail, yet these were in 
a great measure proven or contradicted 
by his experiments. 7 

A large number of tables were given, 
and these are valuable as summing up the 
careful results of the author. — 

As we cannot in an‘abstract do full jus- 
tice to the subject, we shall doubtless, at 
one future time, publish the paper in 
ull. 

Mr. Lloyd promises for the next meet- 
ing an additional paper in continuation of 
the subject. 


QuERy No. 24.—The affinity of glycer- 
in tor water is well known; to what ex- 
tent will officinal glycerin attract moisture 
on being exposed to a damp atmosphere? 
Continued to Grornge W. KENNEDy, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

The author exposed to the atmosphere 
of a damp cellar, glycerin of specific grav- 
ity 1°23 and 1:26, in vessels of broad shape, 
also in narrow mouth bottles, weighing 
the vessels at frequent intervals. In the 
first ten days the vessels of broad, open 
space had absorbed four per cent. of 
moisture, and this had continued until, at 
the end of ten months, the increase had 
amounted in the glycerin of 1°23 sp. gr., 
to fifty-five and one quarter per cent.. and 
in the denser variety to fifty-seven and one- 
half per cent. 


Revision of the U. 8S. Pharmacopceia. 


Allusion has been made elsewhere to the 
several papers presented on this subject. 

The introductory by Mr. Charles Rice is 
an admirable review of the subject, discuss- 
ing the work already done and in process, 
and alluding to the changes in the charac- 
ter of the work itself, Only very brief men- 
tion can be made. As already known to 
most of our readers, the proposition of the 
committee is to arrange the contents in 
alphabetical order, without any regard to 
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the present division into Materia Medica| TINCTURES OF THE U. 8. PHARMACOPGIA. 


and Preparations; to do away with any 
mention of weights, substituting parts by 
weight, arranging these in the simplest 
ratios possible. Appended will be found 
some specimen formulas showing the ar- 
rangement in parts, but omitting the de- 
tails of manipulation which are a part of 
the formula itself. 

The several reports presented as portions 
of the work so far as completed by Charles 
Rice (general report), are from C. L. Diehl, 
on Fluid Extracts; §. A. D. Sheppard, on 
Syrups; F. Hoffman, on Chemicals; J. M. 
Maisch, on Materia Medica; J. P. Reming- 
ton, on Tinctures; W. T. Wenzell, an 
Alcohol Table; B. F. McIntyre, on Wines 
and other Formulas; J. U. Lloyd, Prac- 
tical Formulas for Numerous Preparations. 
They form a large mass of manuscript, 
which embodies the valuable labors of this 
Committee and their friends on the several 
subjects connected with the work. 

Some selections are appended from the 
reports of C. Rice, J. P. Remington, W. 
T. Wenzell, and J. U. Lloyd. These are 
not to be in any way authoritative at pre- 
sent, but represent the personal views and 
conclusions of the several gentlemen who 
present them. 

As before stated, the work as already 
presented to the Association at the meeting 
in 1878 and at the present meeting, will, 
by the liberality of the Colleges of Phar- 
macy and Pharmaceutical Associations, 
be at once put into print, so that those who 
are workers in this direction may be enabled 
to review and criticise the work prepara- 
tory to the final presentation of the report 
at the convention to be held in Washing- 
ton in May next. 

In preparing medicated waters, precipi- 
tated phosphate of calcium is proposed in 
place of carbonate of magnesia, for the 
purpose of diffusing volatile oils and simi- 
lar materials for better solution in water. 


CAMPHOR WATER. 


Camphorirste.,. 4 seeker sl- four parts. 4 
AGORGITS. aie testis eae four parts, 4 
Precipitated phosphate cal- 

CUUIN Janet wigs siceteeeneee eight parts. 8 
Distilled water....five hundred parts. 500 
CERATUM CANTHARIDIS. 
NWiellowiWasinaslosal aeisdis oe seven parts. 7 
LACE SERRE GO ot. ae seven parts. 7 
LOAN aries sp) aBsBee Sic see .....ten parts. 10 

Cantharides in very fine pow- 

GEE ness er eieis wees cs twelve parts. 12 
LIQUOR ARSENICI ET HYDRARGYRI IODIDI. 
Todide of arsenic............ one part. 1 
Red iodide of mercury...... one part. 1 
Distilled water, sufficient to 

MAK WPA s eee one hundred parts, 100 


LIQUOR FERRI TERSULPHATIS. 


Sulphate of iron........-. eighty parts. 80 
Sulphuric acid......... fourteen parts. 14 
INItrich acide ty eae eleven parts. 11 
Distilled water, a sufficient quantity. 
Omitting the detailed particulars 

of the formula the final pro- 

AUCH ISN Me Aare wR aee esse is 200 parts. 


PREPARATION OF DILUTE ALCOHOL, SP. GR. 
0:941, FROM ALCOHOL OF ANY STRENGTH. 


From the table which is published in 
U. S. Dispensatory, page 86, Prof. W. T. 
Wenzell has formulated rules for the pro- 
duction of dilute alcohol from alcohol as 
is usually found in our market, which 
varies at times in strength several degrees. 

The following table shows the propor- 
tions in which it should be mixed in order 
always to produce dilute alcohol, U. S. P.: 


60° F. | 77° F, |SIMPLE RATIOS BY WEIGHT 
OF ALCOHOL AND WATER. 
Sp. Gr.|Sp. Gr.| Alcohol. Water. 
817 809 11 15 
819 811 3 . 4 
822 814 39 51 
825 817 89 50 
827 819 4 5 
830 822 13 16 
833 824 | 5 6 
835 827 11 18 
838 830 13 15 
840 832 15 Int 
843 835 9 10 
846 838 12 13 
848 840 17 18 
851 843 89 40 
853 845 1 1 


Prof. J. P. Remington presented a very 
full report upon the tinctures, giving de- 
tailed formulas, some involving modifica- 
tions, but all arranged upon the plan of 
simplifying processes as much as possible. 
The paper was accompanied by numerous 
specimens of tinctures made as proposed, 
as also by the residues of the exhausted 
drugs. 

A few formulas are appended to show 
some of the changes proposed in strength 
or menstruum; also some not now offi- 
cinal. 

TINCTURA ARNICZ. 


Arnica (passed through a No. 20 


sieve) theless wt esto bat ers 20 parts. 
Diluted alcohol, sufficient to 
MAKE Hasson cies uo se eters 100 parts. 


The strength of the finished product is 
1 in 5, aad the menstruum is weaker in 
alcohol, which is thought to be an ad- 
vantage. 


TINCTURA BUCHU. 
Buchu leaves in moderately fine 


DOW ei saa stows: re sacee aa 20 parts. 
Diluted alcohol, sufficient to 
MAKE Gee eam ae cents 100 parts. 


(To be prepared by percolation.) 


It is believed that for usual practice the 
diminished strength of the tincture will be 
advantageous. 


TINCTURA CANNABIS. 


Indian hemp, moderately fine 
DOW OCIA mia aicreretree isnt iete craront ais 
Alcohol, sufficient to make....... 


This alteration from the extract to the 
crude drug was believed to be advantage- 
ous, as producing a more uniform result, 
owing to the variable strength of the com- 
mercial extract. 


TINCTURA CINCHON 4, 


Yellow cinchona, moderately 

TING POW GEL iho sdyereacd yn «ieee 20 parts. 
Alooholiatais aries nities «i 65 parts. 
Walters uti tcre’. cre masts 2S ELE 
Glyceriness. dam, samme ONC 
Mix the liquids in above propor- 

tion, and obtain by percola- 

tion a finished product of.... 100 parts. 


TINCTURA CINCHONA COMPOSITA. 


Red: cinchonai: Ae ses 10 parts 
Bitter orange peel...... saree bo a 
Serpentaria. 2608). 00) ees aos 
AIGOWONE Pts Mera ie 30 parts. 
Weater.c. Sccttte ce ee ae. LBL 
Gly COTENG Nae eheteeetc slate lee 
Of this mixture use sufficient to 

ODGRL REET te oe) en ee idea 50 parts. 


The drugs are to be placed together in a 
mill and ground until reduced to a mode- 
rately fine powder. 


(Considerable discussion ensued on the 
suggestion of again placing saffron in this 
tincture, but the general impression was 
against changing the formula in this re- 
spect. ) 


TINCTURA ERYTHROXYLON. 


Coca in moderately fine powder 1 part. 
Diluted alcohol, sufficient to 
MAG’ oe Welerchsierste vero ehers eye OS DALGA: 
TINCTURA EUCALYPTI. 
Eucalyptus, in moderately fine 
DRI EOL. 65 10S cae a steerer 1 part. 
Alcohol, sufficient to make..... 5 parts. 
TINCTURA GRINDELIA. 
Grindelia in coarse powder..... 1 part. 
Alcohol], sufficient to make..... 5 parts. 
TINCTURA GUARANZ. 
Guarana in moderately fine pow- 

Ci eae arte Het pei eas oe 2 1 part. 
Alcohol, sufficient to make..... 5 parts. 
TINCTURA IODINI. 

Lodging ter.95. sisssies pice tice op scot 1 part. 
AL CONOMS Ss sratodews a 4 eiamiad mtd 10 parts. 
TINCTURA KINO. 

NO Caprese Guhaste > soe kA Ur POON. 2 parts, 

ACONOM aaersarecters ceive otras see a Pe: 
Waiter ore tate cee ot ee et ak owe 
GIYCENING es ots ets count hae Becks 
TINCTURA RHEI ET CARDAMOMI. 

Rhubarb, moderately coarse 

powdervrs.§o tl es al ene 6 parts. 
Cardamom, moderately fine 

powders yay, Recess nt. 1 part. 
Diluted alcohol, sufficient to 

make...... Sess se Saveveceses) UC Parte 
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Mr. J. U. Lloyd presented a number of 
papers on special subjects which his 
laboratory experience has suggested as im- 
provements on the officinal formulas. 
These are mainly with the scale salts of 
iron, spirit of nitrous ether, ointment of 
nitrate of mercury, resin of podophyllum, 
iodide of mercury, and other of the chemi- 
cal formulas. 

The report of Mr. 8. A. D. Sheppard on 
Syrups is quite a lengthy one and full of 
interest. 

The report of Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, 
as presented, comprises the chemical for- 
mulas of those articles in the first portion 
of the alphabetical list, such as arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, etc. 

The report of Prof. J. M. Maisch, while 
far advanced, was not presented at the 
meeting. 

The reports and work of other members 
of the committee, and other friends, are 
incorporated to some extent in the general 
report of the chairman. 

This brief note on the subject of a work 
of so much interest to our profession must 
suffice for the present. 


SACCHARATED EXTRACTS. 


C. 8. N. Hallberg presented a volunteer 
paper on the above subject. The author 
reviews the various forms of medicinal 
preparations, such as solid and fluid ex- 
tracts and powdered medicinal extracts. 
Presenting objections to these several 
forms, he thinks that a more equal and 
uniform preparation is the crude drug. 
The preposed new preparation is a powder 
of sugar of milk containing the extractive 
matter of the drug, and of such a strength 
that the finished product equals in weight 
the weight of the drug originally used; 
thus one grain of the saccharated extract 
will represent the same weight of crude 
drug, the inert matter being replaced. 


Pharmaceutical Exhibit. 


Masonic Hall, situated on the opposite 
side of the street from the Supreme Court 
Room, was the place selected for the exhibi- 
tion of articles connected with pharmaceu- 
tical interests. 

The large room was literally crowded to 
repletion with the beautiful products of 
the art of the chemist, pharmaceutist, 
manufacturer, artisan, and perfumer; 
while the products of nature were not 
neglected, as showing the source from 
which is obtained the crude articles to 
which we are in many instances indebted 
for life, happiness, or comfort. 

Where everything was in such good 
taste, the display and arrangement so ex- 
cellent, and the merit of the articles so 
generally known, it would be invidious to 
make comparisons, and unwise to give 
lengthy details; in fact, neither time nor 
space will allow us to give more than the 
briefest mention. 

The Committee on this special subject 
were unable to present any report, and 
asked for two or three weeks’ time in 
which to prepare it. 

Should any names be overlooked, it is 
simply an oversight of our reporter, who 
in his multifarious duties has unintention- 
ally passed by without jotting them down. 


CHEMICALS. 

The largest display was by Powers & 
Weightman, and was really magnificent in 
design and proportions. he extent of it 
may be judged when it is stated that it re- 
quired an entire freight car to transport 
the articles. 

G. Mallinckrodt & Co., of St. Louis, 
made a large and varied display, mainly of 
chemicals intended for pharmaceutical 
uses. 

Rosengarten & Sons displayed a case of 
the finer chemicals and alkaloids, for which 
they are justly celebrated. 

McKesson & Robbins displayed a number 
of the cinchona alkaloids which they manu- 
facture, and several chemicals. 


CRUDE DRUGS. 

J. G. Steele & Co., of San Francisco, ex- 
hibited fully fifty varieties of crude drugs, 
nearly or quite all of them belonging to 
the Pacific coast. They attracted general 
attention. 

Merrill, Thorp & Lloyd, of Cincinnati, 
displayed a very large line of crude drugs, 
of native and foreign origin, of great in- 
terest, also a number of the products de- 
rived from them, and a few chemical pre- 
parations. 


W. 8. Merrill & Co., of Cincinnati, made 
an exhibit of crude drugs and preparations 
obtained from them. 

Lehn & Fink, New York, had a great 
variety and fine display of crude drugs and 
medicines. They were almost entirely of 
foreign origin, and the arrangement and 
display were of unusual interest. They 
also exhibited a large number of Mercks’ 
chemicals, many rare and unique metals, in 
specimen bottles, and numerous articles 
of interest that cannot be briefly classi- 
fied. 

McKesson & Robbins, New York, ex- 
hibited a large selection of crude drugs, a 
great variety of South American cinchona 
barks, essential oils, a variety of pharma- 
ceutical preparations, chemicals, gelatine 
coated pills, etc. A number of South 
American curiosities, the property of H. 8. 
Wellcome, were also on their table. 

B. O. & G. C. Wilson, Boston, exhibited 
the fine herbs for which they have long 
been justly celebrated. 

Smith & Vanderbeck, New York, ex- 
hibited an excellent variety of spices, both 
whole and powdered. 

H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co. had a fine 
display of spices, vanilla beans, essential 
oils, native wines, wax, ceresin, and many 
minor articles which druggists use in their 
business. 

R. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, ex- 
hibited a variety of powdered drugs, and 
also the article now well known as John- 
son’s Fluid Beef. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Nearly or quite twenty different exhibit- 
ors claimed the attention of visitors. 

Sugar Coated Pills were exhibited by 
E. Lilly, of Indianapolis; W. R. Warner 
& Co., Hance Brothers & White, of Phila- 
delphia; Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 

Compressed Pills were exhibited by J. 
Wyeth & Brother, Philadelphia. 

Soluble Coated Pills, in the Paris Exhi- 
bition case, were displayed by W. H. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York; and Gelatine 
Coated Pills by McKesson & Robbins, of 
New York. 

Fluid Extracts were displayed by most 
of the above mentioned firms; also by @. 
H. Schaefer & Co., Fort Madison, Lowa. 

Resinoids, by Merrill, Thorp & Lloyd, 
Parke, Davis & Oo. 

Gelatine Suppositories in great variety, 
by the Anglo-American Gelatine Suppository 
Company, of Boston. 

Suppositories of Cacao Butter were 
shown by several exhibitors, Hall & Ruckel, 
of New York, exhibiting a variety that 
are hollow, and intended to have the cavity 
filled with medicaments. 

Saccharated Extracts, exhibited by the 
Wheeler Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. 

Plasters in great variety, by Seabury & 
Johnson, New York; and also by Gerhard 
& Son, of Philadelphia. 

Lozenges in every variety of medication, 
and of excellent finish and appearance, by 
J. F. Hancock, of Baltimore. 

Suppository Moulds of an improved pat- 
tern were exhibited by W. #. Allen & Co., 
of Buffalo. This mould isa combination 
by which suppositories or compressed 
pills of various sizes may be made. 

Whitfield’s Capsule Filler, exhibited by 
Parke, Davis & Co., is a neat and excellent 
apparatus for filling the gelatine capsules 
now so largely used for administering 
medicine. 

J. P. Remington exhibited a Pharmaceu- 
tical Still devised by him and which is 
rapid and excellent in its work. 

W. W. Heritage, of Philadelphia, ex- 
hibits a Prentiss Pharmaceutical Still which 
has met with great success, and was shown 
in work on several occasions during the 
meeting. 

H. Troemner exhibited balances, weights, 
and other apparatus of his manufacture. 

A, A. Mellier, of St. Louis, exhibited 
saddle bags and other articles for the use 
of physicians and druggists. 

There was, apparently, an entire absence 
of chemical apparatus and similar arti- 
cles. 

GLASSWARE. 

A very large variety of glassware adapted 
to pharmaceutical uses was exhibited by 
Whitall, Tatum & Co., of New York. 
Some articles designed to take the place of 
more expensiye chemical apparatus were 
noted, 
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E. L. Witte, of White Mills, Pa., ex- 
hibited glass shelf-ware with enamelled 
and etched labels, as also graduated mea- 
sures and bottles. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Theodore Ricksecker, of New York, dis- 
played a very neat though limited line of 
articles of his manufacture or importa- 
tion. 

Bazin & Sargent, New York, exhibited 
a variety of perfumes and fancy goods 
adapted for toilet use. 

Randolph & English, of Richmond, Va., 
made avery complete and excellent dis- 
play of paper boxes adapted for every 
want of the druggist. The collection was 
the source of attraction and favorable com- 
ment. 

Scherer & Oo., of New York, had a large 
variety of mineral waters, nearly every 
spring of European fame being represented 
in the collection. 

If there be any other exhibits, our re- 
porter has unintentionally failed to note 
them in his memoranda. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


Adams, H. W., Hackensack, N. J. 
Aimar, ©. P., Charleston, 8. C. 
Andrews, J. H., Seymour, Ind. 
Arnold, R. B., Green Lake, Wis. 
Bain, J., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Barthels, J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bell, A. C., Chicago, Ill. 

Bissell, E. G., Watertown, N. Y. 
Blaikie, W., Utica, N. Y. 
Brandon, J. F., Anderson, Ind. 
Brooks, F. M., Baton Rouge, La. 
Brooks, G. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buck, A. B., Anderson, Ind. 
Campbell, W. P., Cumberland, Md. 
Davenport, B. F., M.D., Boston, Mass. 
Davis, M. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DeForest, W. P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DeGraff, David, Nyack, N. Y. 
Dick, Dundas, New York, N. Y. 
Dinsmore, G. F., Worcester, Mass. 
Dover, T., Dayton, O. 

DuPuy, C. E., Chelsea, Mich. 
Edwards, N. W., Fairmount, Ind. 
Faust, C., Cincinnati, O. 
Ferdinand, G A., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Frye, G. C., Portland, Maine. 
Gaus, C. H., Albany, N. Y. 
Goodale, H. G., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Goodale, T. T., Boston, Mass. 
Gorham, J. R., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Griffith, A. D., Oil wuts Pa. 
Groff, J. E., Boston, Mass. 

Hall, B. B., Wellsville, N. Y. 
Hallberg, C. 8. W., Chicago, Il. 
Hart, J. H., Columbia, Mo. 
Hildreth, N. G., Cheviot, O. 

Hilt, D., La Fayette, Ind. 

Hoag, J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hoffeld, A. H., New Albany, Ind. 
Huested, A. B., Albany, N. Y. 
Inloes, A. J., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Irwin, W. A., Kokomo, Ind. 
Lengfeld, A. L., San Francisco, Cal. 
Lainbert, J. A., Indianapolis. 
Luce, E. H., Boston, Mass. 
Lyman, C. M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Merrill, G., Cincinnati, O. 

Miller, J. A., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Miller, L., Indianapolis. 

Mott, H. A., New York. 

Napier, H. B., Owego, N. Y. 
Nienstaedt, H., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Nipgen, J. A., Chillicothe, O. 
O’Neils, H. M., New York. 
Pauley, F. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
Peirce, F. W., Chester, Vt. 

Perry, J. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pierce, M. H., Boston, Mass. 
Pratt, D. E., Philadelphia. 
Riddell, J. A., Aurora, Ind. 
Ruffenshall, —, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rozezlawski, A. J., New York. 
Sautter, L., Albany, N. Y. 
Schlapfer, H. J., Evansville, N. Y. 
Shedd, E. W., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, S. H., Winston, 8. C. 
Stevens, L. F., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Thorp, A., Cincinnati, O. 
Timberlake, A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tooker, W. W., Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
Underhill, J. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vander Emde, R., New York. 
Vansant, R. H., Astoria, N. Y. 
Walch, R. H., Philadelphia. 
Wallace, A. C., Bellefontaine, O. 
Wallace, A. E., Boston, Mass. 
Webb, M. H., Simpsonville, Ky. 
Wells, C. W., Boston, Mass. 
Winslow, E. C., Danville, Il. 
Wolfarth, J.. New York. 

Wood, E. T., M.D., Boston, Mass. 
Wood, T. B., Lexington, Ky. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 
Andrews, J. H., Seymour, Ind. 
Averill, W. H., Frankfort, Ky. 
Baker, T. R., Richmond, Va. 
Bain, J., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Bayley, A. R., Cambridgeport, Mass, 


Bedford, P. W., New York. 
Beckman, O. A., Louisville, Ky. 
Blaikie, W., Utica, N. Y. 

Bocking, E., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Boerner, E. L., Iowa City, Iowa. 
Buck, G., Chicago, Il. 

Butler, F. H., Lowell, Mass. 
Campbell, J. G., Corsicanna, Texas, 
Campbell, 8., Philadelphia. 
Candidus, P. C., Mobile, Ala. 
Casper, T. J., Springfield, O. 
Coffin, 8. L., Chicago, Il. 

Colgan, J., Louisville, Ky. 

Cook, F. P., Philadelphia. 
Cowdrey, R. H., Chicago, Il. 
Crawford, W. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Davidson, F. A., Boston, Mass. 
Davis, V., Louisville, Ky. 

Diehl, C. L., Louisville, Ky. 

Dill, J. B., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dobbins, E. T., Philadelphia. 
Eberle, C. L., Philadelphia. 

Ebert, A. E., Chicago. 

Eckel, A. W., Charleston, 8. C.- 
Eger, G., Cincinnati, O. 

Evans, J. 8., Westchester, Pa. 
Feemster, J. H., Cincinnati, O. 
Ferris, C. E., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Frost, J. J., Lexington, Ky. 
Gardner, R. W., Bloomfield, N. J. — 
Garrison, H. D., Chicago, Il. 
Gerhard, 8., Philadelphia. 

Gessner, E. A., New Haven, Ct. 
Good, J. M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Goodman, C. F., Omaha, Neb. 
Goodman, E., Cincinnati, O. 
Gordon, W. J. M., Cincinnati, O. 
Gray, F. M., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Greve, F. L. A., Cincinnati, O. 
Griffith, H. E., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hallberg, O. 8. N., Chicago, Ill. 
Hancock, C. W., Philadelphia. 
Harper, F. M., Madison, Ind. 
Harvey, E., Guelph, Ontario. 
Heinitsh, C. A., Lancaster, Pa. 
Hildreth, C. F., Suncook, N. H. 
Huston, C., Columbus, O. 

Ingalls, J., Macon, Ga. 

Judge, J. F., Cincinnati, O. 
Jungmann, J., New York. 

Jarrett, H. J., New York. 
Kennedy, G. W., Pottsville, Pa. 
Kielhorn, H., Indianapolis. 

Lane, A. 8., Rochester, N. Y. 
Lemberger, J. L., Lebanon, Pa. 
Lehn, L., New York. 

Lilly, Eli, Indianapolis. 

Luhn, G. F., Charleston, 8. C. ; 
MacDonald, G., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Main, T. F., New York. 

Maisch, J. M., Philadelphia. 
Mangold, G. A., Trenton, N. J. 
Markoe, G. F. H., Boston, Mass. 
Marshall, H. J., Aurora, Ind. 
Martin, E., Indianapolis. 

Merrill, G., Cincinnati, O. 
Menninger, H. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meyer, C. F. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
Michaelis, C. O., Charleston, 8. C.. 
Miller, A. W., Philadelphia. 
Miller, C. M., Mansfield, O. 
Mortimer, W. G., New York. 
Newman, G. A., Louisville, Ky. 
Nodler, P., Covington, Ky. 
Oxley, J., Nicholasville, Ky. 
Pfingst, E. C., Louisville, Ky. 
Plumer, W. §S., Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Post, E., Athens, N. Y. 
Rademaker, H. W., Louisville, Ky. 
Reichenbach, St. Louis, Mo. 
Remington, J. P., Philadelphia. 
Robbins, A., Philadelphia. 
Richardson, J. H., Maine. 
Roberts, J., Baltimore, Md. 
Rogers, W., Louisville, Ky. 
Ross, G., Lebanon, Pa. 
Sander, E., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sargent, E. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Saunders, W., London, Ontario. 
Schafer, G. H., Fort Madison, lowa. 
Schlaeffer, H. J., Evansville, Ind. 
Schrader, H., Indianapolis. 

Sloan, G. W., Indianapolis. 
Spannagel, C. C., Philadelphia. 
Snyder, A. L., Bryan, O. 

Tobey, C. W., Troy, O. 

Thorn, H. P., Medford, N. J. 
Tufts, C. A., Dover, N. H. 
Venable, R. H., Bardstown, Ky. ~ 
Vogeler, A. G., Chicago, Il. 
Walker, F. W., Jr., New Brighton, 
Wallace, A. E., Boston, Mass. q 
Webb, M. H., Simpsonville, Ky. — 
Wells, J. D., Cincinnati, O. . 


| 
[ October, 187¢ 
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Wellcome, H. 8., New York. 4 


; 


detober, 1879. ] 
Weusthoff, O. 8., Dayton, O. 
Whitfield, T., Chicago, IN. 
Whiting, F. T., Great Barrington, Mass. 
Wilson, B. O., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, N., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


There were doubtless quite a number of 
her members at the meeting, who, failing 
) register their names as present, are not 
,befound in this list. The Permanent 
s»cretary, Prof. J. M. Maisch, should be 
formed of any omission of names. 


———__e-e—______ 
Calomel and Corrosive Sublimate. 
) the Druggists Circular : 


Much has been said and written about 
e decomposition of calomel in such com- 

junds as pills, powders, and mixtures. 
‘e have been told that bichloride of mer- 
wry can be formed if calomel is mixed in 
'e dry state with sugar, bicarbonate of so- 
um, sugar of milk, when such com- 
vunds are kept for months, or in less time 
/ aqueous mixtures containing magnesia 

bicarbonate of sodium. Others again 
ve told us that experiments and re- 
arches had shown that in such com- 
sunds no bichloride was formed even 

‘ter a long time. 

What in most cases has been overlooked 
| the latter writers is the effect of the 
(nosphere. 

The atmosphere in drug stores contains 
\ry often vapor of ammonia, etc., and 
ity, in one corner of the store, be more 
iist, or contain more fumes of ammonia, 
«., than at other corners or sections of 
(» room, and such vapors and gases may, 
(der certain circumstances, and when 
| st suspected, affect compounds contain- 
iz calomel. 

Suppose a glass-stoppered bottle, con- 
{ning a preparation of calomel, is opened 
{' the purpose of dispensing some of its 
citents, air will be admitted into the 
litle, and if such air is contaminated 
\!h ammonia, nitrous acid, ozone, etc. ‘ 
tse gases will be brought into contact 
\th the calomel. 

Jr. H. Hager gives his opinion and the 
tes for keeping preparations containing 
-omel in the following: 

‘Calomel should be kept in well 
*sed glass or porcelain vessels, protected 
lvinst the light. Neutral or acidulous 
/1eOus mixtures containing calomel should 
1, be kept longer than one week. The 
) sence of bichloride of mercury in pow- 
is of sugar and calomel has been proved 
ior such powders had been kept for a 
(ger time. Most vegétable substances 
s/w a more or less acidulous reaction, and 
lrefore offer so much the greater a 
mee for the formation of corrosive sub- 
] ate. 

‘In trying to prove by experiments that 
1 corrosive sublimate had been formed in 
| h cases as above referred to, all the cir- 
Jastances and the effect of the atmo- 
3} ere have not been taken into considera- 
id. 

It is unquestionable that prudence re- 
j res calomel in composition with organic 
stances to be kept no longer than one 
vk, or such compounds kept longer than 
> week not to be'dispensed. 

The transformation of calomel into cor- 
(‘ve sublimate will in dry compounds be 
(rained by the presence of carbonate of 
ie or carbonate of magnesia.” 

“hese rules should be observed and ad- 
Jed to, but above all, attention should 
paid to the preparing of powders and 
98 containing calomel or corrosive sub- 
iate. 

n making these pills a prolonged contact 
) he mass with iron vessels or spatulas 
“hee as much as possible be avoided. 

) often such masses are left too long in 
\ iron mortar, or in so-called porcelain- 
i:d dishes, which are so. defective that 
i porcelain lining is worse than none, if 
| lining ever was porcelain. Dishes and 
11 kettles are found too often to be lined 

h lead compositions instead of porce- 


{ the mass is beaten in a porcelain 
‘tar, attention should be given to the 
tula and the pill cutting machine. 
fealomel pills are divided with cutting 
es of brass, just brightly polished, the 
4mel on the outside of the pill will 
ways be decomposed, as every one can 
{on pills made of a white mass of calo- 

; black oxide of mercury and an 
gam of mercury with the metals of the 
438 being formed. The formation of 
Ik oxide of mercury on the outside of 
3 can be avoided to a great extent if 
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not be polished with any polishing powder; 
a good washing with water, or, if resinous 
Substances are adhering to the brass, a 
washing with alcohol and a rubbing with 
a piece of cloth only, should be given. 

It is evident that in pills which have not 
been dried out well the decomposition of 
calomel will proceed more rapidly than in 
such as have been perfectly dried. A care- 
fully prepared pill, containing calomel, if 
perfectly free from moisture, and properly 
protected by an outside coating against 
light and the action of the atmosphere, and 
then enclosed in well corked bottles, may 
be as good after months as when first 
made. 

If calomel powders are mixed in a por- 
celain mortar care should be taken not to 
use a spatula of iron or of steel which has 
not been properly tempered, for if the steel 
is too soft black stripes can be seen in the 
mortar where the soft iron or steel passed 
along, forming black oxide of mercury 
and metallic mercury in the calomel. 

If pills of corrosive sublimate have to 
be made, too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in the selection of the utensils used for 
their preparing. A porcelain mortar and 
a horn spatula should be employed, and 
such pills should be divided on cutting 
plates made of wood or horn, and not used 
for any other but corrosive sublimate pills. 
It is a common thing to see a pill mass of 
corrosive sublimate scraped together with 
a steel spatula and cut on a brass cutting 
machine, or cut into pills on a porcelain 
or glass pill tile with a steel spatula. In 
all these cases black oxide of mercury and 
the metal itself can be seen on the steel and 
brass. Separate horn spatulas are the best 
for making calomel powders and pills, as 
well as pills of corrosive sublimate. 

The decomposition of calomel has been 
deemed of such an importance that the 
eminent Dr. H. Hager has repeatedly writ- 
ten about it. We have quoted above 
from an article written by him in reference 
to calomel, and concluding these remarks 
we invite the earnest attention of all phar- 
maceutists to the matter. 

Jolly has shown that corrosive sublimate 
was formed in a dry compound of calomel 
with sugar containing traces of lime. Vul- 
pius found corrosive sublimate in a dry 


“orightly polished brass cutting plates 


compound of calomel with carbonate of 
sodium and sugar of milk, and especially 
in compounds of cane sugar and _bicarbo- 
nate of sodium, also in aqueous mixtures 
of the same. These researches prove that 
the atmosphere of a drug store, contami- 
nated with ammonia and other gases, will 
not be indifferent to compounds of calo- 
mel, and the daily experience of the dis- 
pensing pharmaceutists shows that iron and 
brass should not be brought into contact 
with masses and compounds of corrosive 
sublimate or calomel. 
A. F. W. N. 


——————--—_—_ ©-¢-0—————_ 


Citrate of Magnesia. 
To the Druggists Circular : 


There has been so little written about 
solution of citrate of magnesia during this 
and last year that it is a pity to let this 
preparation sink into oblivion. Therefore, 
I offer for your consideration my custom 
and method, adopted perhaps a twelve- 
month ago. It may be worth the attention 
of those who have not every day calls for 
this article, and will recommend itself for 
its strength and freshness (objection to the 
absence of these properties being so often 
urged against this preparation). I follow 
closely the formula of the Pharmacopeia 
as to quantities and chemicals, with the 
exception of the bicarbonate of potassa, 
which I do not deem absolutely necessary, 
but which may be put in if desired. “I 
powder the citric acid coarsely, and on top 
of it in the same mortar I powder the car- 
bonate of magnesia, and pour over all half 
a pint of water, or thereabout. I give 
them one stir, and then wash my bottle 
and pour therein the citric acid and syrup 
and fit a cork. Then I strain through Swiss 
muslin the mixture of citric acid and car- 
bonate of magnesia with water into an 
eight ounce graduate, and if anything re- 
mains on the strainer I powder it and rub 
it up with a little of the strained mixture 
and strain that also. I pour the milky 
liquid into the bottle and fill up with 
water, and cork and label. Time, eight 
minutes. 

This time could be shortened by having 
the citric acid and carbonate of magnesia 
already powdered, which would save the 
time of powdering and of re-straining, and 


are used. The brass cutting plates should [ 
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the bottle could be washed beforehand 
and kept clean foruse. As the mixture is 
still effervescing at the time it is corked 
up, there is a sufficiency of gas in it, but if 
this is doubted the bicarbonate of potas- 
sa may be added. 

This bottled mixture becomes perfectly 
clear in fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
this is sometimes the length of time which 
elapses before the article reaches home or 
is taken out of wrapper for consumption. 
I call my customer’s attention to this fact, 
as well as the fact that I always prepare 
the article freshly when called for, and I 
find it not half as troublesome or vexatious 
as to look up ready prepared citrate and 
find it is either sour or with a copious 


precipitate. 
J. P. Prquert. 
Baltimore, Ma. 


————_0-4-e_______ 
Erythroxylon Coca. 


To the Druggists Circular: 

The leaves of this plant, which grows 
wild in South America, and belongs to the 
natural order Hrythroxylaceew, possess 
peculiar stimulating properties, which 
properties have been of late the subject of 
considerable investigation. 

Specimens of the leaves which I obtained 
were of an oval-oblong pointed shape, re- 
sembling the leaves of tea, about one inch 
in breadth and from one and a half to two 
inches in length; with an entire margin, 
short, delicate footstalks, with a small vein 
on each side of the mid-rib, running from 
the base to the apex. The leaves when of 
good quality are of a light green color, with 
an aromatic odor similar to tea. 

The leaves when chewed have a slightly 
astringent and aromatic taste, producing 
smarting and a feeling of numbness to the 
tongue. The smarting and feeling of 
numbness produced are due to the alkaloid 
cocaina. The alkaloid, when taken in 
small doses, produces the same effect ex- 
cept in amore marked degree. I also found 
that those specimens of the leaves which 
did not possess this property were entirely 
devoid of any medicinal effect, which goes 
to prove that the alkaloid must be the active 
principle. 

There is much variance in the quality of 
the leaves. Some specimens obtained, 
which were of a light brown color, I found 
to be entirely worthless. A good quality 
of leaves can be readily recognized by their 
taste and color. 

The alkaloid cocaina I obtained by ex- 
hausting the leaves with alcohol, precipi- 
tating the coloring matter with lime, filter- 
ing, evaporating to a small bulk, adding 
water and evaporating until all the alcohol 
was driven off, adding carbonate of po- 
tassa, filtering, saturating with carbonate 
of potassa, and dissolving out the alkaloid 
with ether, then decolorizing with char- 
coal, and allowing the menstruum to evapo- 
rate and the alkaloid to crystallize. Co- 
caina forms small, colorless prismatic crys- 
tals, inodorous, with bitter taste, producing 
smarting and a sensation of numbness to 
the tongue. In small doses it has strong 
stimulating properties; it produces a feel- 
ing of intoxication. I also obtained the 
alkaloid from a decoction by treating with 
lime, evaporating to small bulk, saturating 
with carbonate of potassa, and dissolving 
out with ether. 

Cocaina is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and water. I found the active 
principle not to be a glucoside, by boiling 
it with dilute sulphuric acid and applying 
Trommer’s test for glucose. 

I obtained, associated with cocaina, an 
uncrystallizable principle of a light brown 
color, strong odor, sharp burning taste, 
with an alkaline reaction, soluble in alco- 
hol, ether, chloroform, and water. 

The other constituents which I found 
were gum, tannin, wax, and resin, 

I prepared an extract by exhausting the 
powdered leaves with alcohol, and evapo- 
rating at a temperature of 160° F. to the 
proper consistency. The preparation was 
of a green color and of a resinous 
appearance, with the characteristic odor 
and taste of the leaves. When exposed to 
the air it does not harden, but absorbs 
moisture and becomes quite liquid. This 
makes it inconvenient for forming into 
pills, as they become quite soft in a few 
days. From one hundred parts of the 
leaves I obtained fourteen of extract. 

A fluid extract was prepared by exhaust- 
ing two ounces of the powdered leaves with 
alcohol, reserving the first ounce and a 
half, and evaporating the remainder to 
half an ounce, and mixing this with the 
first. This preparation was of a light green 
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color, with the odor and taste of the leaves, 
and seems to be permanent. 

An infusion was made by macerating 
two ounces of the powdered leaves in a 
pint of boiling water for four hours, and 
straining with pressure. This preparation 
was of a light brown color, with an aro- 
matic and astringent taste similar to green 
tea. 

Experiments were made with these three 
preparations by taking doses of a known 
quantity of leaves, and doses of the prepa- 
rations representing the same amount of 
the drug, and noting the effect of each on 
the pulse. I found that all three produced 
the full stimulating effect of the leaves on 
the heart’s action. Of these three prepa- 


rations I think the fluid extract would be 
preferable, as it is not so liable to be affected 
by age as the others. 

In a few experiments made as to the 
therapeutic effects of coca, I found that in 
doses of from 30 to 60 grains it produces a 
gently excitant effect, with an indisposi- 
tion to sleep, in this respect resembling 
tea and coffee, but having a more decided 
action on the heart, increasing its contrac- 
tions, and giving elasticity to its action. It 
also possesses a peculiar stimulating power 
over the digestive organs, giving almost 
immediate relief to that feeling of depres- 
sion after eating caused by indigestion. 
Taken in larger doses of from two to three 
drachms it excites the whole system, 
causing the face to flush, and imparting 
increased vigor to the muscles as well as to 
the intellect, with an indescribable feeling 
of satisfaction. 

I took note of the stimulating power on 
the heart’s action of a good quality of coca 
in doses of thirty grains each, on four 
young men at the same time, by noting the 
pulse of each before taking, and again 
twenty minutes after taking, with the re- 
sult of an increase of the pulse, in the first 
from 90 to 110, in the second from 76 to 
86, in the third from 66 to 82, and in the 
fourth from 92 to 125, making the average 
increase of the pulse 193. 

Many contradictory statements have been 
made by those who have studied coca, as 
to its stimulating properties. I think this 
is largely due to the difference in the qual- 
ity of the leaves used. Some extraordinary 
stories are told by travellers in South Amer- 
ica of the endurance of hard labor, famine, 
and loss of sleep, afforded to the natives 
by the use of coca. They are probably in 
most cases exaggerated, although there can 
be no doubt that the fresh leaves used by 
them are more active than those we obtain. 

D. F. SHutt, Ph. G. 
Philadelphia, September, 1879. 


———_¢¢ e______ 
Adulteration of Precipitated Sulphur. 


FRoM an examination of several samples 
of precipitated sulphur, obtained in Chica- 
go, it appears that the pharmaceutists of 
that city hold ideas on the milk of sulphur 
question which are very similar to those 
held by the rest of the civilized world. 
The analyst, who reports his case in the 
Pharmacist, purchased three samples, un- 
der the name of precipitated sulphur, and 
found that two of them contained respec- 
tively 47 and 55 per cent. of sulphate of 
lime, while one was free from that sub- 
stance. Three samples, bought as lac sul- 
phur, contained 42, 43, and 47 per cent. of 
the sulphate. In all cases traces of iron 
were detected. 


———_e+e—_____ 
Hair Tonics. 


Hoffmann’s balsamic mix- 


TUTC Si... ae ae, clare 25 parts. 
Glycerine: en eee Abas 
Rose waterits.c0o0 eee TOOT een 
Tinct.. cantharid.... 1c... 45° 
Carbonate of ammonia..... Gees 


Shake well and filter after one hour. 

Rub well in once a day. 

Hoffmann’s Balsamic Mixture is compos- 
ed of the oils of lavender, cloves, cassia, 
thyme, lemon, mace, and neroli, of each 
four parts; balsam of Peru, twelve parts, 
and alcohol, 1,900 parts. It is also called 
Hoffmann’s Balsam of Life. 


LANDERER’S HAIR TONIC. 


Cloves® . Pic rec eke 316 drachms, 
Laurel leaves,... ..... 5 $ 


In coarse powder, digest with 


Alcohol cnet eta s Soe 6 fl. oz. 

Rose water...... <ieate 8.4% 

Glycerines. teins sees 246 drachms, 
After 24 hours, add 

Hither sk Pet. Re: VY oz. 

Oil of lavender......... 5 drops. 


Filter. 


More about Syrup of Ipecac. 


Mr. LENGGENHAGER requests us to pub- 
lish the following answer to the remarks 
made in regard to his paper on the above 
syrup, which appeared in September. He 
writes: 

“1, Ido not wish to induce any one to 
abandon the officinal formula for an essen- 
tially different one. I keep this syrup 
only and exclusively for some intelligent 
physicians, to whom the whole matter was 
explained previously. All of them know 
its composition and proportions, and it 
proves to be just and fully what they 
want. 

“2. The high percentage of alcohol in my 
formula has been well considered, and is 
used to replace the officinal wine of ipecac, 
and to unite in this syrup the therapeutical 
properties of both in one preparation. You 
can easily procure sufficiently pure alco- 
hol, while it is a hard thing to get good 
sherry wine at a reasonable price. 

«3. If you will examine the officinal 
formula for aromatic syrup of rhubarb 
you will find that it contains about seven 
per cent. of alcohol, a pretty high per- 
centage fora syrup. Here, however, it is 
necessary for some of the ingredients, 
while in my syrup it is needed for ex- 
tracting all the available emetia.” 

oe 
Separation of Quinia and Strychnia. 


WHEN small amounts of strychnine must 
be estimated in presence of much quinine, 
it is advisable, according to B. W. Dwars, 
to remove first the bulk of the quinine, 
and this is most effectually done by means 
of ammonium oxalate, quinine oxalate 
being almost insoluble in excess of that re- 
agent. The author used the following 
process for the analysis of a sample of the 
well-known citrate of iron with quinia and 
strychnia, which, as his analysis shows, is 
not always what it ought to be. 

Five grammes were dissolved in a little 
water, supersaturated with ammonia, and 
shaken with chloroform. After evapora- 
ting the chloroform, and drying the resi- 
due at 110 deg. C., there remained 0°81 
grammes = 16:2 per cent. of alkaloids. 
These were now dissolved in 10 c.c. warm 
water and a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
then neutralized by ammonia and mixed 
with ammonia oxalate in excess. 

After standing for twenty-four hours, 
the quinine oxalate was collected on a 
weighed filter, the mother liquor still ad- 
hering to it removed by gentle pressure, 
and finally once washed with water. After 
drying at 100 deg. C., it weighed 0°704 
gramme, or 0°618 quinine. 

The filtrate and wash water were shaken 
with ammonia and chloroform, and the lat- 
ter yielded on evaporation 0°1775 gramme, 
consisting of amorphous alkaloid (which 
ought not to exist in the pure drug), strych- 
nine, and traces only of crystallizable 
quinine. It was twice treated with 3 c.c. 
of pure ether, which dissolved the amor- 
phous alkaloid, and left behind 0°021 
gramme of pure strychnine. Only minute 
traces of strychnine were lost. The final 
result was as follows: 
Cryst. quin...12'36 per ct. 
Amorph.quin. 813 ‘ = 
Strychnine... “42 ‘f 


15°91 22°10 


quin. cit..17.66 per ct. 
“ “ae a 4°44 “oe 


So 22°10 per cent. quinine citrate instead 
of 24 per cent., and 0°42 per cent. strych- 
nine instead of one per cent., were found. 
—Pharm. WcehAbit. and the Analyst. 


Syrup of Meat. 


Liebig’s extract ......... ee 
Dissolve in 

Diluted alcohol irac.c« ecisee- kod ian 
Add. 

Sim PlLGEsyLUD Wersrcgies ieee 00...*° 
M. A teaspoonful contains 3 grs, extract 

of meat. 


————_o—___—_ 
Orystalline Pomatum. 
Is Olive (oui cie ccttecss cvtersie ss 80 parts. 
Spermaceti............. 10 ess 
Melt, add 
IDGrlUme sirat oss ss a steiee Os Be 


Pour into jars and let stand till cold. 


fie Paraffin <i seas ee 20 parts 
OastOr-oil? 1. 5. 356 TRAY 
And perfume. 
————_-4—____ 


Cement for Coating Acid Troughs. 
MELT together 1 part pitch, 1 part resin, 


Linimentum Terebinthine Aceticum. 
BY H. COLLIER. 


LINIMENTUM terebinthinz aceticum can- 
not be regarded as a perfect preparation. 
It is composed of equal parts of a fixed 
oil holding camphor in solution, a volatile 
oil, and a watery acid fluid, and the im- 
perfection of this mixture is, that separa- 
tion begins as soon as shaking has_ ceased. 
Of course, no other result could be ex- 
pected from such ingredients, and in the 
original formula for St. John Long’s_cele- 
brated liniment, of which the British Phar- 
macopeia preparation is an imitation, the 
yolk of egg was used to form an emulsion. 
There would, however, be some objection 
to this emulsifying agent in an application 
which is intended to be rubbed on to the 
skin, and gum or mucilage, the ordinary 
means of forming emulsions, would also 
not be suitable on account of their sticki- 
ness. Itis, however, possible to render 
this liniment perfectly smooth and creamy, 
and one which, upon evaporation, leaves 
no solid matter like the yoke of an egg or 
mucilage. The agent employed is a tinc- 
ture prepared from the bark of the Quillaia 
saponaria. The use of this tincture in the 
formation of emulsions of oils and resins 
is by no means a new one; for in L’ Union 
Médicale for 1851 is an article by Le Beuf 
on the use of this tincture for making 
emulsions, and Le Beuf made and adver- 
tised coal tar saponine, émulsion de baume 
de tolu and émulsion de goudron végétal. 
It, does not appear to me to have come into 
use in English pharmacy, but it is really 
a valuable agent worthy of a place in it. It 
is in constant use at Guy’s Hospital for 
the preparation of emulsions, and in the 
new Pharmacopeeia of that hospital, which 
will appear in a few weeks’ time, a formula 
is inserted for preparing the tincture, 
which is an ingredient in some of the hos- 
pital mixtures. Inthe ‘‘ Rapport sur les 
Médicaments Nouveaux,” published by 
the Paris Society of Pharmacy, tincture of 
quillaia is introduced for the ‘‘ émulsion des 
médicaments insolubles dans l'eau.” I 
make the tincture by digesting four ounces 
of quillaia bark, coarsely powdered, in spt. 
vini rect. Oj. for four days,and then filter- 
ing. 38s. of this tincture emulsifies per- 
fectly 3s. ofa fixed oil such as ol. mor- 
rhue with 3 ss. of water. It appears to me 
from the results of my experiments that it 
is more suited for fixed and volatile oils 
than for resins. I hope, however, at some 
future time to be able to state precisely 
the use of tinct. quillaize as an emulsifying 
agent. 

To return to linimentum terebinthine 
aceticum. The following formula gives a 
creamy emulsion, which is permanent for 
at least six minutes after shaking, and 
which slowly separates into three layers, a 
watery one below, a cream in the centre, 
and an oily stratum at the top. After a 
lapse of several hours this resolves itself 
into two layers. Take of— 


Ol. terebinth., 

Acid. acetic., 

Lin. camph., 

Tinct. quillaiss..20 00. equal parts. 
Shake together the tincture, camphor 
liniment-and oil of turpentine, and then 
add the acetic acid and again shake.— 
Pharm. Journal and Transactions. 


Se en 


Pill Coating with Gelatine. 


In the September number of the Journal 
of Pharmacy. Mr. Ropert H. Drnockg, of 
New Haven, Conn., offers a new process 
for gelatine-coating pills in small quanti- 
ties. Whatever may be thought of his 
method, no one is likely to accuse him of 
lack of originality, for his process can by 
no legal ingenuity be construed into an in- 
fringement of already existing patents. 

After discussing the various ways of 
coating pills, the writer acknowledges the 
superiority of gelatine over all the other 
substances used for the purpose. Next in 
order comes, naturally, the selection of the 
gelatine. He rejects French gelatines, be- 
cause, although fine in appearance, they 
are generally of inferior quality, and ‘‘ said 
to be largely manufactured from the im- 
mense number of rats caught in the sewers 
and abattoirs (or public slaughter houses) 
of Paris, ete.”” This remarkable statement 
is made under the unexceptionable au- 
thority of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, a Bri- 
tish publication. 

His preference is for Cox’s gelatine, and 
in this respect we believe no one will find 
fault with him, since, although some ma 


and 1 part plaster of Paris (perfectly dry). | think other gelatines to be equally good, 
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Cox’s is undoubtedly an excellent article. 
His process is as follows: 

Moulding of the gelatine, both in solu- 
tion and on the pill, will be, to a certain 
extent, remedied by the addition of 10 
grains salicylic acid in solution with 8 
grains borax to one ounce gelatine and 14 
ounce water. If the water bath is made 
properly shallow, time will be saved in 
melting; but the injury caused by heating 
the mass many times can only be obviated, 
I think, by using the solution described 
below. The time occupied in the harden- 
ing of the coat sufficiently for placing the 
pills in a box is not under fifteen minutes 
in the most favorable dry and cool 
weather, while in mine it will average ten 
minutes. 

Of the different kinds of coatings having 
gelatines for their base, Garod’s consists of 
gelatine, 5 oz.; gum arabic, 3 0z.; sugar, 2 
0z.; water, q. 8.; it does not harden as 
quickly as gelatine alone, and has not as 
bright and fine an appearance, but is very 
soluble. It has probably been suggested 
by the composition used for capsules. 

The eoating most satisfactory to me, 
perhaps because originating with me, is 
made as follows: 


Take of 

Gelatine (Cox’s)........ . 6 drachms. 
Acid acetic, No. 8......14 fl. drachms. 
Spirit of nitrous ether.... 1 fl. ounce. 
Granulated gum arabic... 1 drachm. 
Oil of gaultheria ....... 5 minims. 


Dissolve the gelatine and gum in the 
acetic acid with the aid of a water bath, 
then add the other ingredients, and mix. 
If the coating solution is to be used with 
needles alone, substitute for the gum two 
drachms more of gelatine. Keep securely 
corked in a wide mouthed bottle. Make 
the pill mass a very little softer than ordi- 
narily; use as little powder as possible in 
rolling out; when the mass is nearly brought 
to the proper length for cutting, lay a thread 
long enough to reach over the sides of the 
machine before the pill mass, then roll to 
the proper length and form pills by the 
machine. With some masses it may be 
necessary to cut with a sharp knife a slit 
in the top of the roll; then lay the thread 
in the slit andclose by rolling. If the mass 
is of proper consistency, and the machine 
handled right, every pill will be nicely 
formed, and all connected together by the 
thread. Then take hold of each end of the 
string of pills, shake off powder, if there 
is any adhering, dip in the coating solution, 
and twirl as though it was a toy buzz- 
wheel, which will throw off excess of coat- 
ing; then hang up by placing pins through 
each end of the thread and then into wood, 
and expose to as coola draught of air as 
possible. When hard enough to place in 
the box, cut the thread close to each pill 
with a pair of scissors or sharp knife, thus 
leaving no hole in the coating; the little 
piece of thread in each pill in length equal 
to the diameter of the pill should do no 
harm. 

Pills can be coated in this way, I think, 
in less time than by auy other method. 
They compare favorably in appearance, 
solubility, etc., with pills coated with any 
other substance, or with the same sub- 
stance in any other andlonger way. With 
sufficient practice, every pill can be caught 
on the thread and neatly rolled without 
touching it with the fingers; twenty- 
four pills, or more, according to the size 
of the machine, can thus be coated as 
easily as one by the needle, as ordi- 
narily used, and as a matter of course they 
dry quicker, as in coating with the needle 
the last pill coated will not be hard when 
the first is ready for the box. Even if at 
first only half the number of pills adhere 
on the thread, they may be coated as 
easily as one, and the remainder can be 
coated on the needles until the manipulator 
improves. 

Some of the advantages of this coatin 
are, that it is always ready for ieee 
thus injury caused by repeated heating is 
prevented—it does not mould or decom- 
pose, it drys or hardens quickly, can be 
applied to pills as soon as made, and 
when applied is more soluble than gelatine 
alone. 

I would say, in conclusion, that I have 
been able by practice to make the thread 
work successfully on my machine, but 
there is, perhaps, enough of trouble in 
learning how, to make it doubtful that this 
method will be of general use; still it is an 
idea which is freely given for what it may 
be worth. The coating may not be en- 
tirely new to others, but it is tome, and, as 
far as has been possible, I have reviewed 
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the pharmaceutical literature on this sub- 
ject. It may be capable of improvement; 
and for such purpose, and for a trial o 
what I believe to be its advantages over 
other coatings, it is now placed before the 
profession, 


——__ 
The Detection of Minute Quantities of 
Water in Alcohol. j 


In the course of a series of experiments ) 
on the action of potassic permanganate on | 
cold alcohol, I noticed that strictly abso- | 
lute alcohol, C,H,O, does not dissolve any | 
of the above named salt, the alcohol re- | 
maining entirely colorless. The addition | 
of one drop of distilled water to 10 c.c, of ; 
absolute alcohol instantly produces the | 
partial solution of a small crystal of the — 
permanganate, which is indicated by the | 
coloration of the liquid. The intensity of © 
color in this case was strong enough to be | 
still visible on diluting said 10 c.c. with 20 © 
additional c.c. of absolute alcohol, thus | 
making the total bulk 30 c.c., about one | 
fluid ounce, which would indicate a sensi- / 
bility of this test for water in alcohol equal - 
to 0'05 per cent. It is difficult to find abso- 
lute alcohol in the market that will stand 
this test; if obtained or made by further | 
rectification it will, when used, soon absorb 
enough moisture from the air to betray it © 
on testing. Commercial 95 per cent. alco- 
hol, which, however, actually only con-_ 
tained 93 per cent. of C.H.O, became | 
strongly colored and looked distinctly — 
darker than a carefully prepared 95 per | 
cent. alcohol, which was tested at the same , 
time. An attempt to base a colorimetric 
method upon this observation failed, as 
below 90 per cent. C2H.O a reaction be- 
tween the reagent and the alcohol takes 
place, Mh el) the solution becomes tur- 
bid. It still might be accomplished 
with a salt soluble in dilute alcohol 
and water, thus coloring the same, | 
but insoluble in absolute alcohol and 
chemically inert toward the same. The | 
test isa very simple one; about 4 c.c. of | 
alcohol are placed in a test tube, and a crys- | 

. 


tal of permanganate, KMn0O,, is added, - 
when—in case of the presence of water— | 
the coloration will show at once. For ob- | 
servation the test glass is held on a white | 
sheet of paper. A chemical reaction—oxi- | 
dation of the alcohol, probably accom- — 
panied by the formation of an ether—en- — 
sues, but is much slower in the dark than 7 
when exposed to light.—Prof. Henry @. 
Debrunner, in American Journal of Phar- ! 

|! 


macy. 
—_—__—___0-+ 


Blue Urine. 
M. A. Rosrn recently presented to the 
Societe de Biologie several specimens of blue | 
or green urine passed by patients suffering 
from different affections. Several years. 
ago he submitted to the society a specimen — 
of blue urine passed by a hysterical pa- 
tient. This urine, when treated with bases, 
assumed a more intense blue color; when | 
treated with acids, it became red. Since } 
then he has met -with nine cases: of this | 
anomaly: six of them were convalescents | 
from typhoid fever; one was suffering 
from chronic myelitis, and two from hys- | 
teria. In 1823 Braconneau reported a case | 
of blue urine, in which he claimed to have) 
found a peculiar substance, which he) 
called cyanurine. He did not, howeve a 
state what this cyanurine was. M. Robin | 
distinguishes two kinds of blue urine: Ist, 
that which is blue spontaneously, and 2d, | 
that which becomes blue as a result of am- ( 
moniacal fermentation. Of this second 
class he makes also two subdivisions: 1st, 
that which becomes blue only on the sur- 
face, the change being due to the presence 
of inferior organisms of a blue color; and 


2d, that which is charged with indican.— 
La Tribune Medicale. 
—_—_—__+«—____— 
Coating Copper with Iron. ” 
Proressor Barrerr recommends the 
following solution for coating copper plates 
with iron. Ten parts of ferro-cyanide of 
potassium and twenty parts of tartrate of 
soda are dissolved in 220 parts of distilled 
water, adding a solution of three parts 
sulphate of iron in fifty parts of water. 
Caustic soda solution is then poured into 
the mixture until the Prussian blue formed 
is re-dissolved. 
———_9-o—————_ 


Cleansing Mouldy Casks. 


Rrnsg the casks well with water in 
which some sal soda has been dissolved, 
and fill them with water which has been 
slightly acidulated with muriatic j 
leave this in the casks for several days and 


rinse with clean water.—Droguisten Zig. | 


' in the temporary use of such vessels. 
) vessels in which wine is to be preserved for 
‘ along time, it is absolutely necessary that 


» side. 


—— oe ae 
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Action of Wines upon Metals. 


Ir has been observed, says Die Weinlaube, 
that castiron, iron, zine and tin cause 
large deposits of colored substances in 
wine; bronze and tin cause a considerable 
evolution of gas in consequence of second- 
ary chemical processes; cast-iron, iron and 
zinc dissolve easily; the organic acids in 
wines, especially acetic acid, form with 
lead and zine very soluble and poisonous 
salts; insoluble salts can easily be con- 
verted into soluble ones through the pres- 
ence of other salts in the wine. In Pied- 
mont zinc vessels intended for carrying 
water have frequently been used to carry 
wine, a very serious mistake, as the wine 
attacks the zinc. Payen has already called 
attention to the injury done to the health 
through wine kept in zine vessels. In two 
litres of white wine that had been but two 
hours in a zinc vessel there were found 
2°22 grammes of zinc oxide. Wine coolers 
and receivers, if made of metal, must be 
either of silver or silvered copper. Mau- 
mené kept champagne nine years in a sil- 
yered-copper bottle without perceptible 
change. For vessels in which it is kept a 
very short time tin may be used. In certain 
cases, too, copper and brass can be em- 
ployed, as along time is required to dissolve 
the injurious salts, and need not be feared 
For 


there be no metal at all present on the in- 
For cellar and tavern use tin vessels 
are recommended as the best, but can be 
replaced, sometimes, by bronze and tinned 


iron. 
= . a ad 


Experiments on Disinfection. 


Two sets of important researches on dis- 
infection have been lateiy going on at 
Berlin. In both, the test of the efficacy of 
the particular disinfectant used has been 
the effect produced by it either in destroy- 
ing bacteria and vibriones in putrid fluids 


' exposed to its action, orin preventing their 


development in a form of ‘“ Pasteur’s 
fluid,” in which the objects that had un- 
dergone disinfection in various degrees 
were immersed. 

The first experiments, those of Dr. Mehl- 
hausen, Director of the Charité Hospital, 


refer chiefly to the disinfection of rooms 
' in which scarlet fever and other infectious 
* cases have been. 


The result arrived at is 
that the most energetic and the cheapest 
disinfectant is sulphurous acid. Chlorine 
gas has the disadvantage of destroying 


_ clothes and furniture exposed to it, while 
/ it is less easy to manipulate, and four or 


five times as expensive as sulphurous acid. 
Twenty grammes of sulphur per cubic 
metre of space destroy, when burnt in a 
closed room, all bacterial life in sixteen 
_hours. Besides blocking up the doors and 
windows, Mehlhausen advises that the 
room shall be previously warmed, if the 
weather is cold, in order to prevent the gas 
finding its way into the neighboring apart- 
ments. Itis also advisable to damp the 
_ floor before lighting the sulphur, so as to 
| profit by the great solubility of sulphurous 
acid in water. Eight hours is long enough 
to keep the room shut up after the sulphur 
begins to burn, and at the end of that time 
| any clothes or bedding in it will be effectu- 
| ally disinfected. Mere free exposure of an 
infected room to the air, by allowing the 
windows to stay open several days, is not 
enough to disinfect it. This has been 
) practically proved at the Charité Hospital 
after scarlet fever and measles in several 
instances. 
. The second series of experiments were 
_made by Dr. Wernich, of Breslau, in the 
chemical laboratory of the Berlin Patho- 
logical Institute (Centralblatt Med. Wiss., 
No. 13, 1877), upon the disinfecting power 
of sulphurous acid and of dry heat. The 
Method adopted consisted in preparing an 
“infecting material’’ by steeping woollen 
| threads, pieces of linen-rag, and cotton- 
| wool, previously proved to be free from 
| atmospheric organisms, in putrid solutions 
| of feces or meat, and gently drying them. 
These substances were then tested for their 
capability of producing bacteria by means 
of the modified Pasteur’s fluid above men- 
| tioned, which consisted of distilled water 
100 parts, cane sugar 10 parts, ammonium 
| tartrate 0°5 part, and 0:1 part potassium 
Phosphate. This solution was freshly pre- 
pared before each set of experiments, fil- 
tered, boiled for half an hour, and immedi- 
ately poured into the test-glasses and pre- 
Served with the usual precautions, To test 
the effect of disinfection, the wool or wad- 
ding, after exposure for a definite time to 
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a definite degree of heat in an oven, or toa 
measurable volume of sulphurous acid in a 
bell-glass, was immediately transferred to 
the Pasteur’s fluid, and the efficacy of the 
disinfectant was estimated by the rapidity 
of development of bacteria, if such ap- 
peared, or by their complete absence, as 
indicated by the fluid remaining perfectly 
cloudless. It was thus found that 8°3 per 
cent. of sulphurous acid by volume failed 
even after many hours to prevent the de- 
velopment of bacteria, but that if the 
amount of gas reached from 4:0 to 7°15 per 
cent. by volume of the contents of the bell- 
jar, and the process had gone on for at 
least six hours, no bacteria at all developed. 
On the other hand, while exposure to a 
temperature of 110° to 118° Cent. even for 
twenty-four hours failed to destroy the 
bacterial germs, five minutes’ exposure to 
one of 125° to 150° Cent. invariably suc- 
ceeded, and the test fluid remained clear, 
even for eleven days or longer, Dr. Wer- 
nich specially reminds us that his results 
must not be taken as applicable to all 
forms of bacteria, some of which probably 
require severer measures for their complete 
destruction. He also points out that it is 
easier to disinfect wool than linen, and that 
cotton wadding is the most difficult of all 
to free from infectious germs.— Med. Times 
and Gazette. 


The Danger of Using Borax for the 
Preservation of Meat. 


THE increased use of borax and boracic 
acid at the present time for preserving 
meats, especially of the ‘‘cooked corn 
beef,” renders the following communica- 
tion of Le Bon to Comptes Rendus upon 
the physiological effects of borax of special 
interest in this country. Cyon had pre- 
viously reported the following results of 
his experiments upon dogs: 

1. When 12 grammes of borax per day, 
or 17 times the quantity required for the 
preservation of the meat, were adminis- 
tered to a dog, the system absorbed it with- 
out any disturbance whatever being noticed 
in the process of nutrition. 

2. When borax was employed for season- 
ing the food in place of common salt, 
there was a relative large increase in the 
weight of the animal in consequence of a 
better assimilation. The experiments were 
made with commercial, not the pure, 
borax. 

Le Bon’s results are quite the opposite, 
and are based upon years of careful ob- 
servation. He says that meat which has 
been immersed for a few hours in a solu- 
tion of pure borax, or been sprinkled with 
powdered borax, will keep a very long 
time; but if it is used as food after a few 
weeks, such meat produces difficulty of 
digestion, which prevents its continued use 
as an aliment. If borax is taken repeat- 
edly in small doses it acts as a poison, and 
its use should be strictly prohibited. 

Peligot has previously shown that borax 
acts as a poison to vegetation. It seemsin 
fact necessary to avoid the use of any 
chemicals for preserving meat, even if they 
are in appearance as harmless as salt for 
pickling. The author has arrived at this 
view through numerous experiments which 
he instituted to ascertain why meat which 
has been salted and kept a long time has 
less nutritive value, and its continued use 
causes scorbutic affections. These experi- 
ments lead to the following results; The 
most nutritious part of the meat is the 
juice, of which 30 or 40 per cent. can be 
expressed from the meat. This liquid con- 
tains various salts and soluble albuminoids. 
If the meat is dipped into brine, or its sur- 
face is sprinkled with salt, there is an in- 
terchange, by endosmosis, between the 
salts dissolved in the juices and that in the 
brine. . The meat, without suffering any 
change in appearance, has a totally differ- 
ent composition and nutritive value. If 
meat is put for one hour in salt water it 
will be found that the latter has extracted 
a large amount of nutritive matter. Hence 
the author thinks the use of any salt for 
preserving meat should be forbidden. 

E. J. H. 
————_*-—___—_ 


Tanning Materials. 


In the enumeration of new tanning 
materials made by Professor Bernardin, 
from exhibits at the Paris Exhibition, we 
notice that Holland showed sole leather 
tanned with a mixture of three-fourths 
Canadian poplar bark, and one-fourth oak 
bark, and that there were also exhibited 
three goat skins tanned with the bark of 
the witch hazel, Hamamelis Virginica, 


Argan Oil. 


Ir is surprising that the argan tree should 
hitherto have been so little known; as it is 
found in a country near Hurope, and vis- 
ited by many travellers, who speak in their 
diaries and descriptions of oil of argan 
and of argan trees, these last as constitu- 
ting a considerable proportion of the for- 
ests of the country. It is, however, not to 
be met with in the northern provinces, but 
only towards the south. All those persons 
from whom I have sought more accurate 
information on the subject are unanimous 
in stating that it only grows between the 
rivers Tansif and Sus—that is, between 
the 29° and 32° N. lat.—and there consti- 
tutes forests of considerable extent. It 
flowers in the middle of June, and the 
fruit remains on the tree the greater part 
of the year. The young fruit sets in the 
end of July or beginning of August, and 
grows slowly till the rainy season com- 
mences towards the end of September. It 
now enlarges rapidly and attains its full 
size during that season, so as that by the 
middle or end of March it is ripe enough 
to be gathered for economical uses. Both 
the fruit and the wood are serviceable, but 
especially the former; for from the kernel 
an oil is extracted which is much employed 
for domestic purposes by the Moors, and is 
an important production of the country, 
as it saves much olive oil, which can thus 
be thrown into commerce and made to 
bring money into the country. It is cal- 
culated that in the whole argan region 
1,000 ewt. of oil is annually consumed, 
thus setting free an equal quantity of olive 
oil for exportation to Europe. Our coun- 
tryman, Host, in his ‘‘ Efterretninger om 
Marokos,”’ p. 285, says that the argan oil 
is exported to Europe, where it is used in 
manufactures. Such may have been the 
case in former times when it might be 
cheaper; but now there would be no ad- 
vantage in doing so, as it costs almost as 
much as olive oil. At present no argan 
oil whatever is exported. 

As the practice in preparing this oil is 
somewhat different from that of common 
olive oil, it may be useful to enter into some 
details on the subject. Ihave myself been 
present during the whole operation, and 
consequently speak from experience. 

In the end of March the countryman 
goes into the wood, where the fruits are 
shaken down from the trees and stripped 
of their husks on the spot. The green 
fleshy pericarp, which is good for nothing 
else, is greedily eaten by ruminating ani- 
mals, such as camels, goats, sheep, and 
cows, but especially by the first two 
Therefore when the Arab goes into the 
wood to collect argan nuts, he gladly takes 
with him his herds of the above animals, 
that they may eat their fill of the green 
husks whilst he and his family are collect- 
ing and shelling the nuts. The horse, the 
ass, and the mule, on the contrary, do not 
like this food. Whena sufficient quantity 
of nuts are collected they are brought 
home, the hard wooden shell is cracked 
between stones, and the inner white kernels 
are carefully extracted. These are roasted 
or burnt like coffee on earthen, stone, or 
iron plates; in order that they may not be 
too much done they are constantly stirred 
with a stick. When properly roasted they 
should be all over of a brown color, but 
not charred on the outside. The smoke 
which is disengaged during the process has 
a very agreeable odor. As soon as the 
kernels have cooled, they are ground in a 
handmill into a thick meal, not unlike that 
of pounded almonds, only that it is of a 
brown color, and the meal is put into a 
vessel in which the oil is separated, which 
is done by sprinkling the mass now and 
then with hot water, and keeping it con- 
stantly stirred and kneaded with the hand. 
This process is carried on until the mass 
becomes so hard that it can no longer be 
kneaded; the harder and firmer are the 
residuary coarse parts, the more completely 
is the oil extracted. At the last, cold 
water is sprinkled upon it, in order, as 
they say, to expel the last particles of the 
oil. During the operation the oil runs out 
at the sides, and is from time to time 
poured into a clean vessel. The main point 
to be attended to in order to extract the 
greatest quantity and the best quality of 
oil, is that it should be well kneaded, and 
that the proper proportion of hot water for 
the extraction of the oil should be used; 
it is always safer to be sparing of it than 
to be too profuse. The residuary mass, 
often as hard asa stone, is of a black-brown 
color, and has a disagreeable bitter flavor. 
The oil itself, when it has settled, is clear, 
of a light brown color, and has a rancid 


smell and flavor. When it is used without 
other preparations in cooking, it has a 
stimulating and pungent taste which is long 
felt on the gums. The vapor which arises 
when anything is fried in it affects the 
lungs and occasions coughing. The com- 
mon people use it generally without prep- 
aration, but in better houses it is the cus- 
tom, in order to take off that pungency, to 
mix it previously with water, or to put a 
bit of bread into it and let it simmer before 
the fire. 

The wood, which is hard, tough, fine- 
grained, and of a yellow color, is used in 
house carpentry and for other purposes.— 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


ee 


Gold-Platinum Staining in Microscopy 


Is brought forward and much recommend- 
ed by Dr. W. R. Weisiger, of Manchester, 
Va., as a new and excellent staining for 
demonstrating the epithelium of the lungs 
and other organs, endothelium of blood 
vessels, muscular fibres of arteries, etc. 
The specimen, being appropriately pre- 
pared, is placed in a solution of equal 
parts, a one per cent. solution of platinum 
chloride and a one-half per cent. solution 
of gold chloride for a few minutes, till it 
becomes a pale straw color. Then put it 
in a tumblerful of distilled water, acidu 
lated by a few drops of formillic acid, and 
expose to a bright sunlight. It must be 
watched, as complete staining usually takes 
place in less than three hours, even in July, 
August, and September.— Trans. Med. Soc. 
Va. , 1878, 
—_———_-+-+-e—____ 


Filaria Snake from the Eye of a 
Horse. 


AtTarecent meeting of the New York 
Pathological Society, Dr. H. D. Noyes 
showed a filaria which he had removed 
from the anterior chamber of the eye of a 
horse on the day previous. The parasite 
was first seen in January, and was visible 
three days. It then disappeared from 
view for six weeks, and since then, while 
often visible, it would not be discoverable 
for several days or hours. 

The creature, as seen by Dr. Noyes, was 
running actively about the anterior cham- 
ber, and the horse aid not evince any con- 
sciousness of suffering. There was de- 
cided opacity of the cornea, and some 
cerium-corneal hyperemia. The remoyal 
was done to prevent increase of corneal 
opacity. The horse was supposed to be 
twelve years old. These filarise were com- 
mon in the peritoneal cavity of the horse, 
and occasionally appeared in the eye. 

At the operation, which was done with 
the help of Dr. Liautard, at the American 
Veterinary College, the horse was thrown 
and etberized, the cornea punctured with 
a lance-knife, and the wound held open, 
as the point was partly withdrawn, so as 
to cause the aqueous humor to spurt ina 
gush. 

The parasite was thus driven out, and 
lived for an hour after its extraction. It 
measured two and a quarter inches, or 
fifty-eight millimetres, in length. Its neck 
was curved into a spiral, forming one and 
a half turns, and at the extremity of the 
head was a minute papilla, from which 
the name, Filarta papilli fornix, was de- 
rived. 

Dr. Noyes explained the disappearances 
of the filaria by supposing that he went 
through the pupil behind the iris, but did 
not penetrate into the deeper part of the 
eye. Since the specimen was presented 
the horse had been heard from; the eye 
recovered from the operation, and the 
opacity of the cornea had begun to fade 
away.—Scientific American. 

0-4 
Crocodile Oil. 


Mr. Purcerz, of Agra, states that if 
found of any commercial value, he could 
obtain a large quantity of crocodile oil. 
Dr. Kanny Loll Dey Bahadoor, Calcutta, 
states that on examination crocodile oil 
contains a larger proportion of solid fat 
than either the neat’s-foot, or cod liver and 
other fish oils. It solidifies at the melting 
point of ice, while neat’s foot oil only 
slightly thickens, and the other scarcely 
thickens. He also tried the softening 
quality of the various animal oils on leather, 
and on comparison found the leather 
treated with crocodile oil remains much 
stiffer than that treated with other animal 
oils. Still it may be worth testing by some 
manufacturers, if in conjunction with the 
skins the slaughter of these reptiles could 
be utilized. 
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Special Advertisements. 
WANTED, 


A competent clerk for a retail drug store in a town of 
3,000 inhabitants; graduate of pharmacy preferred 
Address, stating terms, references, etc., W. A 
RAWLS, Tallahasse, Fla. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By competent druggist of 11 years’ experience; age 
26. Good reference given. Address DRUGGIST, 
No. 50 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man of 5 years’ experience in city stores; 
age 25; graduate in the Department of Chemistry 
from ‘‘ The Worcester County Free Institute of In- 
dustrial Science; best of references. Address J., 
Box 537, Lowell, Mass. 


WANTED, 


A situation in New York, as apprentice to a druggist, 
by a young man, aged 20, desirous to learn pharmacy 
thoroughly. Can give best of references as to char- 
acter. Address A. H., P. O. Box 875, New York 
City. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a young man (age 19), ina retail drug store, to 

learn the business; has had three months’ experience, 

therefore would learn quick; would board with em- 

ployer, or work formal salary first he Reference, 

ens employer and others. Address APPREN- 
ICE, Lock Box 4, Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By licentiate in pharmacy of eight years’ thorough 
practical experience; is single; age 25. A first-class 
permanent place is desired; salary moderate. Is ener- 
getic and thoroughly conversant with the business in 
all details; unexceptionable references. Address 
PHARMACIST, Box 1283, Zanesville, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
Druggist wants a situation; acquainted. with city 
and country trade in all branches; now in full charge 
of a first class store. Address, DRUGGIST, care of 
Robinson & Co., 78 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—SITUATION, 
By graduate of P. C. P. who has had five years’ ex- 
perience in Prescription Store. Best _references 
given. Address, OLEUM, Trenton, N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By asingle young man of long experience in retail 
and prescription stores; speaks English and German; 
has had charge of last employer’s store, to whom he 
- refer, Address CALOMEL, P. O Box 223, York, 
a. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 


Soliciting orders from the drug trade will hear of 
something to their advantage by addressing 106 
Pennsylvania Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 


WANTED 
To purchase, a paying drug store. 
384 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—DRUG STORE. 
Must be first-class, and doing a paying business, in 
New York State. Will pay cash for store that suits. 
State full particulars. RHEI, care of Drugeists 
CIRCULAR. 


Address A. H. M., 


WANTED TO BUY, 
A paying drug Store in a good town; Pennsylvania 
preferred. Address H., care of Wm. M. Dickson, 619 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—DRUG STORE, 


With an established and paying business, or informa- 
tion as to where a first-class establishment can be 
advantageously located in a city exceeding 10,000 in- 
habitants. Terms cash. Price no object. Address 
D. M. R. CULBRETH, 25 Aisquith St., Balto, Md. 


DRUG STORE WANTED, 
In pleasant, thriving town of 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion. State full particulars, including rent, sales, 
number drug stores in place, and portion required 
£ Ceeh. J. MONROE, Brevoort Station, Brooklyn, 


PARTNER WANTED. 


A Druggist wishes to take a Partner, or would sell 
out his store; a rare opening. Needs more capital. 
Drug Store (1 year old) located in xew, growing part 
of city ; no competition within a mile. Store worth 
$1,000. Address, 8S. L. C., Scott Street and Gilpin 
Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In a manufacturing city about 50 miles from New 
York. Price, about $2,000. Address PILL, care 
DRvUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


On Chapel Street, New Haven, Ct. A good stand, 
fully equipped and in successful operation. , ‘ 
sold very cheap if applied for soon. Terms easy. 
Inquire of RICHARDSON & CO., 381 State Street, 
New Haven, Ct. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug store in Middletown, Dauphin Co., 
Pa. Will be sold by inventory. Address R. I. 
YOUNG, Middletown, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Drug Store at a bargain. Terms easy. The finest 
drng store in the city, well located and doing a good 
business. Will inyoice about $,4000. Good reasons 
for selling. Address L. L. LANE, No. 808 Brady St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A drug store doing a paying business; stock and fix- 
tures Fe at a rare chance for the right man; 
reason for selling given on application. Address 
J, B. HARTKE, care Van Schaack, Stevenson & 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Pa., 8; N.J., 5; Del., 1; W.Va., 2; Ills., 1; Iowa, 1; 
Kansas, 1; Colorado, 1; Ga., partner wanted; Phila., 
25. DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, Phila. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 
further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
A first-class drug store in Cumberland Valley, with- 
in 20 miles of Carlisle. Price, $1,400 cash. Address 
JALAP, Oakyille, Pa. 


FOR SALB, 
Drug Store in New Jersey, about 20 miles from 
New York. First-class location for a good physi- 
cian. Address, by letter only, JERSEY, care of 
DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class retail drug store in Columbus, Ohio. 
Stock and fixtures about $7,000. Satisfactory rea- 
sons for selling. A good bargain for cash. Address 
D. T. MCNAUGHTON, No 5 High Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE, DRUG STORE. 


The best retail stand in the City of Nashville, Tenn. 
Established in 1860; will invoice from $6,000 to 
$7,000; handsomely furnished, and doing a good busi- 
ness; a splendid opportunity for a goo pharmacist. 
For terms address PHARMACIST, Agent, 914 Cedar 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—A BARGAIN. 

A line of proprietary medicines, three (3) in number. 
Trade partly established. Goods are not consigned, 
put sold strictly for cash. A party having $1,000 cash 
can buy these medicines, which is a great bargain. 
Parties meaning business can address, T. G., care 
Druaeists CrRCULAR, when an investigation will be 
given. 


FOR SALE. 

The wholesale and retail drug establishment of 
Meyer Brothers & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., estab- 
lished in 1852. The proprietors having also been 
established at St. Louis for a number of years, and 
having recently bought the wholesale drug store of J. 
W. Wood & Co., at Kansas City, Mo., desire to dis- 
pose of their store at Fort Wayne. Our retail busi- 
ness is one of the largest in the country; daily sales 
average $150; our jobbing trade is considerable and 
can be materially increased. Our stock has been 
reduced with the view to make the purchase compara- 
tively easy. MEYER BROTHERS & CO., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
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DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 

For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission 

The most elegant and desirable Pharmacy in the 
city, value about $10,000, patronage unequalled. 

Snug little business in delightful village, popula- 
tion 1,500, only store; nice ‘house, $1,650. (Long 
Island.) 

Sure and steady income from Drug store in a town 
60 miles from city in New Jersey; only store. Stock, 
$1,250. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 
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CRISTIANI’S PERF'UMERY. 

A new and original American book. Perfumery 
and kindred arts. A Comprehensive Treatise on Per- 
fumery. Containing a History of Perfumes, acomplete 
detailed description of the Raw Materials and Appa- 
ratus used in the Perfumer’s Art, with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as to 
the fabrication of all the best Ute gerbe of the day. 
With an appendix, se irections for making 
Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies, Jellies, 
Syrups, etc., and for Perfuming and Flavoring Segars, 
Snuff, and Tobacco, and miscellaneous recipes for 
various useful analogous articles. By R.S.CRISTIANI, 
Chemist and Perfumer. 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, $5.00. 

The above or any of our Books sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price, 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo—Sent free to any one 
who will furnish his address» HENRY CAREY 
BAIRD & CO., Industrial Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PERFORATED PILL BOX, 


(Patent applied for July 19, 1879.) 
A NEW AND INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE TO 


be Ais Dre Ue LSS 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE:—Ist. The 
powder is kept in contact with the pills, and may be 
at once separated, leaying the pills easy of access and 
free from powder. 2d. ‘‘Caking” or “‘ packing ’’ of 
the powder in the bottom of the box is prevented_ 
3d. They are peculiarly adapted to use with debi- 
quescent pills. 4th. They are (sizes A, B, C) the 
handsomest boxes made—being taller and more 
stylish, without increase of depth or capacity, and 
combine comfort, convenience, and neatness. 

PRICE PER GROSS :—Size A, $3.50—B, 
$4.25—O, $5.00—D, $1.50—H, $2.00—F, $2.50-—-G, $3.00. 
No charge for labeling when three or more gross of 
one size are ordered. Samples sent free on applica- 
tion. For sale by all wholesale druggists. 


J. W. RANDOLPH & ENGLISH, 


Paper Box Manufacturers and Booksellers, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


HAARLEM OIL, 


SYLVESTER’S GENUINE HAARLEM OIL, 


IMPORTED BY 


Mm. COWARD, 


(Successor to C. SYLVESTER), 
Depot, No, 270 GREENWICH ST., N. ¥. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


58 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., etc. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &C. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EIEMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


TYLERimPorters, 


ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINGH, 


NEW YORK, 
BEANS—YVanilla and Tonka, 
LEAVES—Buchu, Senna, etc. 
GUMS —Mastic, Benzoin, and Guiac. 
SEEDS—Anise, Caraway, Celery, 

ander, etc. 


BUTTER COCOA, BURGUNDY PITCH: 
ESSENTIAL OILS—French, German, etc. 


Sole Agents for OIL PEPPERMINT, the ‘“ Drug- 
gist Brand,” the finest flavored Oil in market. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBTAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 
And 1638 & 165 Mulberry St. 


Indexical Silver Soap. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated 
Ware, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, etc. 
This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes ever offered to the public. 
It may be used even by inexperienced help with en- 
tire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry. Many of our 
largest Manufacturers and Importers of Silver and 
Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given it 
their unqualified approval. 

CAUTION.—tThe original and only genuine 
Silver Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated woods, Marble, 
Jewelry, Statuary, Fine House Paint, ete. 


CIANT TOILET SOAPS, 


Honey, Pink Bath, Oatmeal, 
Glycerine, Bee Bath, Elder Flower. 


The Giants are half-pounds of the finest quality 
boiled and perfumed pure Soap, and are the cheapest 
Toilet Soaps to be obtained anywhere. Made only by 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO,, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Price List sent on application. 


Mustard, Cori- 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. | 


ARMSTRO 


Tennessee College of Pharmacy, | 


Opens November 8. For terms, special advantages, 
ete., see Seventh Annual Announcement, now ready, 
Address JOHN H. SNIVELY, Registrar, 829 y 
Cherry Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


(October, 1879. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W.E. | 
G, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. ji 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada | 


Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, | 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, _ 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three 
ence. 


ears’ experi- 

Information free. S. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. } 


ae RARE BE LS he AR Rt 
DIABETIC FTOUR 
(PREPARED BRAN), 


of Superior Quality, after the method of Dr. Camplin, 
Sold in one and five pound packages or by the barrel, | 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. S- HAWLEY, M.D., 
29 TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North | 
William St., N. Y., = | 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR | 
APOTHEOARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. | 


Thomas Burkhard, | 


COPPERSMITH, 


No. 125 White Street, New York. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Copper Work for | 
Druggists and Chemists. } 


Dr. J. CG. B. SIECERT & SONS’ 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
ANGOSTURA BiITTERS. 
This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated | 
for its exquisite flavor and extraordinary medicinal | 
virtues. 

Certificates of some of the most eminent physi- | 
cians and chemists of the world regarding its whole- | 
someness and purity. 

Sold by the principal Druggists and Grocers. 

J. W. Hancox. sole agent for the U.S. No. 61) 
Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 2610. 


i 


" 


A. C. BUZBY, | 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


OF ALL GRADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per Ib. 


DINCFELDER & LIBKO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


FINE CIGARS, 


388 EIGHTH AVENUE. 
STORES: 


40 Fulton Street, 1 Cortlandt Street, and 675 
Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price List. 
NS EES | 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- | 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- i 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 
—— eel 


IMPORTANT TO PHYSICIANS. 


A great saving of valuable time may be made by 
using the 


Physician’s Day Book & Ledger. 


These books exhibit, at a glance, under date of 
occurrence, every Visit made, the length of time 
consumed, whether day or night, and to which 
member of the family. "The Day Book also includes 


The Daily Cash Account and Obstetric Record, 
of Great Value. 

On application with stamp the publishers will’ 
send to any physician a full descriptive circular th 
specimen an es. Physicians who are using the 
books are delighted with them. The sales have been 
very large, and the fourteenth edition is now 
press. Agents wanted. 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO,, Norwich, Cts 


_of lime ordered by the Pharmacopeia. 


October, 1879. | 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE, 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Tar Druaaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Reddish Color of Carbolic Acid.—In 
THE Druaersts Crrcuvar of last August this altera- 
tion in color was attributed to the presence of some 
tarry impurities. Messrs. F. G. Calvert & Co. (Man- 
chester, England), who may be accepted as good au- 
thorities on carbolic acid, give a different explanation 
of the change. We are quite disposed to admit the 
correctness of their statement, only it would have 
been more satisfactory if they had named the 
chemical used by some makers to render their pro 
duct colorless. The addition of a foreign substance 
falls under the head of adulterations, and its de- 
tection in so important a product as carbolic acid 
would be of no little consequence. But we are 
afraid we are infringing on trade secrets, Our cor- 
respondents write as follows: ‘‘Our experience has 
led us to observe that the red coloration is not due 
to impurity of any kind, as it occurs more quickly 
in the ‘finest’ grades than in the lower gualities, 
but we know that it never affects the utility of the 
acid to any appreeiable extent. The coloration can 


_ be much retarded by adding a small proportion of 


a well-known chemical agent, with which most—if 
not all—of the so valled colorless glacial carbolic 
acids have usually been treated, but we need scarce- 
ly say that such acids cannot properly be described 
as pure. Itis not yet clearly known what chemical 
change takes place in the acid during the process of 
coloration, although light is the active agent gene- 
rally.” 


About Lime Water. 
To The Druggists Circular : 

In speaking of lime water with various persons, 
facts are developed and questions arise which re- 
quire an explanation and an answer from some one in 
authority. The ventilation of these facts and ques- 
tions would be of value to druggists to enable them 
to make the best possible Ziguor Calcis, U.S. P., 
even when the very best marble lime is not obtain- 
able. - 

With this view, I will ask—(1.) Why is it that lime 
had better remain undisturbed, when once the 
water is poured over it, until it is fully slaked, 
rather than be stirred, from time to time, to allow 
the water free access to the unslaked lime lying 
beneath the slaked lime which forms? I have 
found that it is almost, if not utterly, impossible to 
slake the last portions of the lime, if stirring is re- 
sorted to, to hasten the process. 

(2.) Why is so much lime taken (240 grains to a 
pint) when so little (12 grains to the pint) is dis- 
solved by that quantity of water? 

(3.) The custom of some druggists is to renew the 
water after the lime water is used off the quantity 
Do these 
second, and third, and 80 on, watefs dissolve a fresh 
portion of this already slaked lime, and is the re- 
sultant fluid Liquor Calcis, U.S. P.? 

(4.) If these waters are equal in strength and 
composition to Liguor Calcis, U.S. P., can the same 
lime be used until but a small portion of it remains 
undissolved, just enough, in fact, to make up for 
‘possible loss by precipitation of carbonate of lime? 

(5.) If these second, etc., waters are equal in 
strength to Liquor Calcis, U.S. P., would it not be 
well to state more explicitly, in the Pharmacopeia, 
What is hinted at in one of the Dispensatories, that 
it is necessary to throw away the first liquor result- 
ing from the slaking of the lime (unless the lime 
used is the pure article made from white marble), in 
order to get rid of the soluble foreign matters said 
to be in the lime made from stone and shell? 

These questions I can find no answers for in two 
Dispensatories, Parrish’s Pharmacy, two or three 


_ chemistries, and sundry books and journals in my 


possession, and I amso situated at present that I 
cannot meet any druggists who are better posted 
than myself in this matter. 

(6.) While I am asking questions, tell me what is 
acetic acid No. 8, what is its strength, and is it al- 


- ways the same, or is it variable? I see it quoted in 


price lists, but find no mention of it in authorities, 


JOHN P. Piguerr, 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Answer.—(1.) The quickest way to slake lime is 
to leave it undisturbed with as little water as possi- 
ble, hot water being preferable for small quantities. 

This fact is well known to all observant persons 
who have occasion to frequently perform the opera- 
tion, but the reason- why it is so is not so clear. 
The hydration of lime always produces considerable 
heat, but, like other chemical combinations, it ap- 


: pears to proceed more rapidly when the heat thus 


_ developed is not dissipated, while the cooling of the 
Mass, by shaking it with an excess of cold water, 
“greatly retards the slaking. This is probably what 


\ the masons mean when they say that their mortar 


has been chilled. (2.) The object of using so large 
an excess of lime is to ensure the more rapid forma- 
tion of asaturated solution, The material being 
cheap, there would be no advantage and some possi- 
ble harm in being too sparing of it. (8.) The prac- 
tice of replacing the lime water taken out by fresh 
water is, we believe, very common in this country, 
but its propriety is a question not quite settled. It 
is a point upon which authorities disagree. The 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, last edition, gave it its 
sanction, while the new British, the new German, 
are, like our own Pharmacopeeia, silent in this re- 
spect. One thing is certain—the ji7's¢ lime water is 
apt to be stronger than the subsequent solutions, 
owing to a small bat variable proportion of potassa 
present in most limes. This is so well known that 
some European authorities recognize two kinds of 
lime water—the first, or potassic, lime water, and the 
second lime water. The French Codex orders the 
rejection of the first,and the use of the second 
water, thereby implicitly allowing within certain 
limits the refilling of the bottle. In our judgment, 
our Pharmacopceia should be interpreted as contem- 
plating the use of pure lime, free from potassa. 
Therefore, when impure lime only is procurable, the 
first solution should be rejected and the second kept 
for use, the same lime being allowed to be employed 
several times afterwards. We have no doubt some 
will differ from this opinion, but our reason is that 
the modern tendencies are to have preparations as 
simple and distinct as possible. When lime water is 
ordered, a pure solution of lime should be dispensed. 
If a more caustic liquor is desired containing some 
potassa, let it be so prescribed and the exact quan- 
tity of alkalistated. (4.) The same lime cannot be 
used indefinitely, of course. Since carbonate of lime 
keeps constantly forming in variable and unknown 
quantities, it is well to renew the lime long before it 
is nearly dissolved out. (5.) We agree with you 
that the Pharmacopeeia would gain in clearness by 
being a little more explicit in its directions. (6.) 
Acetic Acid No. 8 is the old trade name of 
an acid of sp. gr. 1040, corresponding to thirty per 
cent. of anhydrous acetic acid. It is said to have 
been thus designated because one pint of it, when 
diluted with water, would make eight pints of vine- 
gar of ordinary strength. Like the FF and FFF, 
formerly applied to ammonia of various degrees of 
concentration, the name “Acetic Acid No. 8" is 
becoming obsolete, and justly so. Manufacturers 
now state on the label the specific gravity of the 
acid, a way much more satisfactory than the yague 
designations of old times.] 


M. (Shreveport, La.).— Yellow Worphia. 
The manufacturer of the sulphate of morphia com- 
plained of is the person to apply to for an explana- 
tion of the unpleasant appearance of his product. 
If the chemical otherwise answers the tests of purity 
laid down in the Pharmacopeeia, the color is probably 
only due to imperfect bleaching, and does not ma- 
terially affect the medicinal virtues of the alkaloid. 


B, (Albany, N. Y.).— Artificial Jellies, The 
juices of certain fruits, currants, for instance, con- 
tain enough pectine to form a jelly without any 
addition, but many others require the help of gela- 
tine in some of its forms. The purest of all, real 
isinglass, is used for the finest kinds of jellies, but 
very good products are obtained with Cooper's 
isinglass, and some imported articles of the same 
kind to be found in the market. The proportion 
needed varies according to the nature of the juice 
treated. Only one condition applies to all, the gela- 
tine is to be dissolved at a low heat, and, if possi- 
ble, ebullition is to be avoided. Long boiling is 
decidedly injurious. 

S. S. (Baltimore, Nd.).-Webra’s Gintment, 
The German Pharmacopeeia has the following: 

Unguentum Diachylon Hebre. 

Trend DIARUGE san ttasasnias lee auciet year 1 OUNCE: 

ETROGU Olle tees aitcl vigd cd a «.sieaeloonp A Lip 
Mix them properly at a gentle heat. It is pre- 
pared only when wanted for dispensing. 


Pinafore Poetry. — A letter from Zast 
Orange, N. J., has been received, with a request to 
forward it to Touchstone (New York), the author of 
a pharmaceutical adaptation of a Pinafore song, 
Unfortunately the bashful poet failed to communi- 
cate his name and addregs, and his would-be cor- 
respondent is equally anonymous. Such being the 
case, the letter remains in our hands, at the dis- 
posal of either the sender or Touchstone, whoever 
they may be. 


J. B. B. (Franklin, Pa.)—The Silicated Care 
bon Filters are patented in England. We are 
not acquainted with the process of their manufac- 
ture. Through a patent agent bere you could easily 
find out whether they have been“patented in this 
country. 


C. F.(Missouri).—The United States Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia has two tinctures of aconite. The 
Tincture of Aconite Plant is made by ex- 
pressing the juice from the fresh plant beginning 
to flower, then adding an equal weight of alcohol, 


and filtering. The Tincture of Aconite 
Root is obtained by macerating for two weeks 
one pound of the fresh root in two pounds of aleo- 
hol, and filtering. The alcohol is directed to be of 
sp. gr. 0°817, or of about 95 degrees. According to 
Dorvault, one thousand parts of green aconite pro- 
duce one hundred and eighty-five parts of dried 
herb, but we can find po account of the loss ob- 
served in desiccating the root. 


EH. S. (Cleveland, 0.).—Oleate of Zinc Oint- 
ment, The formula for this ointment was given 
in the April number of this year, page 79. Extra 
copies of THe Druaeists CrrouLaR of that date can 
be supplied for fifteen cents. 


J. R. (Wilmington, Del.).—EHither of the two fol- 
lowing receipts will produce a good preparation. 
The first was officinal in an old French Codex, and 
was much appreciated at the time. The second is 
a less expensive but still satisfactory article. 


Coral Tooth Paste, 


Powdered red coral........... -- 4 ounces. 
Cuttle-fish (the soft part).... ..... 1 ounce. 

Orewnr Of lartairescss met ete cee - 2 ounces. 
COOHICAL, A RIie ve datich os ataece ss 1 ounce. 

Alunet Pes timae witescacteed se ¥% drachm. 
Honey Of TOSCE Tic cesssecce vse: ve 10 ounces. 
Oil OF ClOV Ets whence! scins tte <ee 8 minims. 


Rub the cochineal to a fine powder with the cream 
of tartar and the alum, then add the honey of roses 
and the solid substances, finely powdered, and, 
lastly, the essential oil. 

Rose Tooth Paste, 


Prepared chalk...... iaeie Ws sie 1 ounce. 
Cuttle-fish (the soft part).... 1 SF 

Punlice' stones. i... .c cee cee ct tome ¢ 

Cochineal? 2 tr israce stasis jg drachm. 
Honey of roses, sufficient, or 3 ounces. 
Alcohol....... Prati eaaeues ee 2 fluid drachms. 
Otto of roses....... menses 4 drops. 


To make a good tooth paste it is important to 
have all the solid substances reduced to the finest 
possible state of division. They must be what is 
called ‘‘impalpable ’’—that is, in so fine a powder 
as not to be perceived by the touch. 

Morphia and Chloroforn.—S. (New York) 
writes: ‘‘The enclosed prescription was sent to me 
not long since, The first time I made two drachms 
of the mixture and obtained a clear solution. I 
have tried several times since to do so, but without 
success. Other druggists also attempted to perform 
the same feat, but with no better result. Will you 
tell us in Toe CrroULAR how it canbe done?” Be- 
low we print a copy of the prescription; 

Fat QUIN: CAMPROLs J 6,5-/0i51- Pee sin oie sale 1 ounce. 
Chloroforniaecistes cass dvitam tape isjocrste 1 pict 
Muriate of morphia.... ........... 32 grains. 
Muriatic acid, sufficient. 

In answer, we reply that morphia and muriate of 
morphia, being insoluble in chloroform, a clear 
mixture cannot, in our opinion, be obtained from 
the given ingredients. Our correspondent, we be- 
lieve, was mistaken when he thought he had made 
a clear mixture at his first attempt. When two 
liquids, not miscible, are put together in a rather 
large bottle, if one of the liquids is in yery small 
quantity, as in the present case, itis apt to adhere 
to the glass, and thereby convey the wrong im- 
pression that a solution has been effected. To such 
a source of error we attribute the apparent success 
of the first operation. A clear mixture being out of 
the question, the next best thing is to suspend the 
morphia solution in the chloroformic menstruum, 
so as to have a mixture easily rendered homogene- 
ous by shaking. To this object we would propose 
the addition of a drachm or two of alcohol. The 
prescription, we presume, is for externaluse. Alco- 
hol being a good solvent of morphia salts and 
camphor, and being itself soluble in chloroform, 
appears to be well suited for the purpose. At the 
same time we would like to hear the comments of 
such of our readers as may have had practical ex- 
perience with mixtures resembling that under dis- 
cussion just now. 


C. (Cincinnati, O.).—The following has been pro- 
posed as an efficient and pleasant laxative: 
Compound Elixir of Rhamnus 


Frangula, 
Fluid extract of rhamnus frangula,.. 2 ounces. 
ss SSE SDRDALD foie tara vceae’ Baa SS 
Simple cue ese eaue ae repeat SS 


Mix. Doge, a teaspoonful, 


H. R. S. (Breckenridge, Mo.) and #. A. M. (Chi- 
cago, Jil.).—Elixir of Pyrophosphate of 
Iron, Quinia, and Strychnia: 


Pyrophosphate of iron ..., ... 240 grains, 
Sulphate of quinia............ « Ome, ‘4 
Sixychniaiicenaote: erry CEL 1 grain. 

Citric acidyn..«s%sswuheme 6 «.... 5 grains. 
Stronger alcohol............ .. 3 fluid ounces. 
Spirit of orange (1 to 16)....... 80 minims, 
Syrups. ces dindets. . 6 fluid ounces, 
Distilled water................ Roa$! § 


Water of ammonia, sufficient. 
Triturate the sulphate of quinia, strychnia, and 
citric acid together until minutely divided, then add 


17% 


the alcohol and the spirit of orange. Warm the 
syrup to about 150° F., and add it to the turbid mix- 
ture, when, upon stirring, the solution becomes 
clear. To this add the pyrophosphate of iron, pre- 
viously dissolved in the distilled water, and, finally, 
carefully add water of ammionia, drop by drop, 
until the elixir is perfectly neutral to test-paper. 
Then filter. The above formula is that of Prof. 
Diehl, which was adopted by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, The preparation is also known 
under the name of Elixir of Phosphate of 
Iron, Quinia, and Strychnia,. 


CO. C. H. (Mooresville, Ind.).—_Camphorated 
Dover’s Powder. Dr. John King’s Dispensa- 
tory, under the name of Compound Powder of 
Ipecac and Opium, gives the following, which is, 
we have no doubt, the formula desired: 


Powdered opiom...... 006s ecsseces eae 10 grains, 
sf CAMPHOL is iis ansa ioks 2 scruples. 
Ei {POCA ..i2sb ache we The 1 scruple. 
BS cream Of tartar.......... 8 scruples. 


Mix intimately. Dose, from five to ten graing. 
The powder contains a little less than half the pro- 
portion of opium present in the officinal Dover's 
powder. 


B. P,. F. (Savannah, Ga.). — Discovery of 
Anzsthesia. The late Dr. Crawford W. Long, 
of Athens, Georgia, was the first to perform a surgi- 
cal operation on a patient placed under the influence 
of ether. Some forty years before, in 1800, Sir 
Humphry Davy had suggested the use of nitrous 
oxide gas as an anesthetic, but as he was nota 
surgeon, his idea was never put into practice, and 
was lost to the world, until Dr. Long, starting from 
another point, successfully used ether for the same 
purpose. See, on this subject, a paper in another 
part of the present number. 


Drug. Clerk (Manchester, N. H.).—Errata in 
the National Dispensatory. Your list of 
errors at first sight appears formidable, but, on ex- 
amination, dwindles down to very little. None of 
them is of practical importance, or likely to lead 
any one into a mistake of consequence. Besides, 
nearly every one of the misprints might easily be 
detected by the average reader, and as readily cor- 
rected by a simple perusal of the context. That no 
worse mistakes should have been discovered in the 
first edition of a work of this magnitude redounds 
to the praise of the care and general correctness 
displayed in the editorial work of the National Dis- 
pensatory. Your corrections are not important 
enough to be published, but they may be useful to 
the authors of the volume in question, and with 
them we would advise you to communicate in yiew 
of the issue of some future edition. 


L. B. (Weatherly, Pa.).—Queries, to be suitably 
considered in these columns, should reach us before 
the eighteenth of the previous month. A letter 
mailed in your place on the twenty-third of August 
could not possibly be received in time to be an- 
swered in the September number. Your question 
is published in another part of the present issue 


Meal Worms for Mocking Birds,— 
G. B. (Salem, Mass.) writes as follows: ‘I have no- 
ticed in THe DRuUGa@ISTS CIRCULAR several inquiries 
and answers in regard to mocking bird food, but 
have seen no mention of the meal worm, Tenebrio 
moitor. I have had no experience in rearing birds, 
but, judging from the great number which my son 
has mailed to different persons, they must be most 
excellent food. Not only mocking birds, but all other 
soft-billed birds, eat them.’’ In Europe the meal 
worm is extensively used as food for the nightingale 
when in captivity, and as a bait to entrap the same 
bird when at liberty. We have no doubt our cor- 
respondent is right in recommending it for the 
mocking bird. 


To Make Suppositories by Mand in 
Summer.—S. Kerr, Jr. (Philadelphi2), recom- 
mends for the above a process which, if not quite 
new, differs in some respects from those already pub- 
lished. It is as follows: ‘‘ Weigh out the cacao 
butter and the active ingredients and intimately mix 
them in a mortar, with the help of a pestle, ex- 
tracts, of course, having been softened with the 
smallest possible quantity of water. Next cut the 
mass on a pill-tile, and, if necessary, weigh each 
one to have them equally divided. Then make 
them—using spatulas to work all the time—as near 
the size and shape of the mould as possible. After 
dusting the mould with lycopodium, dust also the 
fingers, and with the thumb press the suppository 
into the mould; catching the mould by the point, 
rap it sharply, and the suppository will come out. 
No ice is necessary, and a common tin mould is all 
that is needed. Working against time, I made in 
five minutes four suppositories, each containing one 
grain of aqueous extract of opium. Temperature, 
95° in the sbade,”’ 


G. M. M. (Claysville, Pa.). —- Extractum 
Blodgetti is a mythical preparation closely re- 
lated to the Halish sativa of the Rev. J. T, Inman’s 
‘*Corrassa Compound.” See Taz DruaGIsTs CiRou- 
LAR of March, 1879, page 67. 


: 
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W. H. F. (Cascade, Iowa). — Way Fever. | withthe exception of the sulphate, but a very copious 
There is no specific,so far as we are informed, one with the sesquisalts of iron. 


known for the cure of this troublesome affection, 


Bromide of ammonium, salicylic acid, sulphate of | “Acids” (Anacostia, D, O.).—Before answering 


quinia, and other remedies have been proposed in 
turn, and employed, with varying success, but the 
very multiplicity of the curative agents recom- 


mended is a sure sign that none of them is quite | 


satisfactory. The only treatment that is said to 


| 
| 
| 


never fail is the seclusion of the patient during the | 


hay season in high mountajnous regions, or on sandy | 


islands at some distance from the coast. This, 
however, is not within the reach of all who may be 
affected by the malady. 


L. D. (Omaha, Neb.).—(1.) A receipt for making 
Gold Ink was given in the Junenumber of this year, 
page J14. Inasimilar manner a Bronze Ink 
might possibly be made by suspending bronze 
powder in mucilage of acacia; but these powders 
are so variable in composition, density, and fine- 
ness, that only experience will teach you the correct 
proportions. As 
varnishes or oils than with watery liquids. (2.) 
There is no difficulty in translating formulas for 
volumetric solutions from the metrical into the 
troy weights and measures. All you have to dois 
to read grain instead of gramme, and minim in- 
stead of cubiccentimetre. Fehling?s Test, for 
instance, the subject of your query, is given thus 
in metric weights and measures: 

Crystallized sulphate of copper. 34°64 grammes. 
tochelle salt 3° 200° A 
Solution of soda, sp gr. 1°12, 600 to 700- HN 
Water, sufficient for one litre, or 1,000 cub. cent. 


Ten cubic centimetres of this solution are reduced 
by 0°05 gramme (five centigrammes) of grape sugar. 
Translating it into troy weights, we have: 


Crystallized su'phate of copper..... 34 64 grains. 


Rochellesall......5......s508 200° “ 
Solution of soda, sp. gr. 1:12... 600 to 700° es 
Water, sufficient to complete ....... 1,000 minims. 


Ten minims of this solution are reduced by 0:05 
grain (one-twentieth of a grain) of grape sugar. 

This is one way out of the difficulty, but another 
and better one is to procure the metrical weights 
and measures. You will find it as eary to weigh 
two hundred grammes as two hundred grains, and 
a great deal eisier to weigh thirty-four grammes 
and sixty-four centigrammes than thirty-four grains 
and sixty-four one-hundredths of a grain. The 
fact is, itis hard to see how you will do this at all, 
unless you cil the fraction approximately two- 
thirds of a grain; but even then, how will you 
weigh that quantity? Yet this fractional number 
represents the exact weight of copper necessary to 
obtain a good working volumetric solution. This 
little illustration shows the superiority of decimal 
over troy weights, and explains why, at present, all 
chemists, even the English will use no other than 
metrical weights and measures. (3.) The Solu= 
tion of Soda of gp. gr. 1'12, directed in the for- 
mula, may be made by dissolving caustic soda in 
enough water to ferm a liquor of the specific gravity 
indicated. This corresponds to about ten per eent. 
of the alkali, but great precision is not necessary, 
since the formula orders from six to seven hundred 
grammes. The sulphate of copper is the important 
ingredient; it must be chemically pure and weighed 
accurately, 

BE E. (Cambria, Wis.).—The Chemical Gume no- 
ticed last month in Taz Druaeists CrrouLAR is a 
new English pastime which has not yet, we believe, 
reached this side of the Atlantic. Perhaps the 
cards necessary to play the game might be imported 
from England, and each package probably contains 
full directions’ for players. 


A. M. (Indianapolis, Ind.).—Almost all chemical 
authorities azree in stating that Copper decom- 
poses water atared heat. The decomposition 
is s'ow and proceeds only to a small extent, but 
there is no doubt as to its taking place. Some 
treatises of the modern school fail to mention this 
reaction, perhaps because it clashes with the modern 
theories regarding the classification of metals. 
Fownes, on the other hand, simply ignores this 
wayward property of copper, and places it in the 
fourth group of the dyad metals, whieh do not de- 
compose water at any temperature Why he should 
do so is more than we can pretend to explain. 


J. T. B. (Fulton, Mo.).—®il of Citronella is 
the product of a species of Andropogon, growing in 
Ceylon. Some doubt appears to exist respecting the 
identity of the plant from which the oil is obtained. 
According to some autliorities, it is the Andropogon 
ci/ratus which produces the oil, while according to 
others it is the A. Schananthus, 


C. E. (Nova Scotia).—It is difficult to form an 
opinion in regard to a preparation of the kind men. 
tioned, especially with the meagre information sup- 
plied. We can only say that the hypophosphites 
usually employed in medicine afford no precipitate 
with iodide of potassium or the protogalts of iron, 


your query we would like to know what change—if 
any—you have observed when the two preparations 
are mixed together in equal proportions. 


W. B. (Woodstock, Conn.). — Blisters for 
Horses, Oil of turpentine is seldom used in 
medicine designed for men in the preparation of 
blisters, but it is often employed in veterinary prac- 


tice. The following is recommended as a good 
one: 
Powdered cantharides....... 5 to 8 drachms. 
Dard 5 Peas eee aot ete sce eee 4 ounces. 
Oiliof turpentine... .. 2 eee tees 1 ounce. 


Mix together at a gentle heat. 

J. M. M. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) Dry Phos- 
phoric Acid, Acidum phosphoricum siccum, in a 
prescription, we should take to mean the glacial 


wigdietitharlanixebercenanen | phosphoric acid, obtainable from almost any whole- 


sale druggist. The really anhydrous acid becomes 
hydrated on simple exposure to the atmosphere, and 
could not be worked into pills without being trans- 
formed into the glacial or monohydrated acid. (2.) 
We can propose nothing really effective to prevent 
hair from turning grey. All that you can dois to 
use some h \ir dye or other when the change is too 
noticeable. 


To Keep Windows from Becoming 
Frosty.—In answer to a Minnesolian, who com- 
plains that in winter his windows keep completely 
covered with frost for days at a time, we can only 
recommend to heat his store without stint and to 
keep it well ventilated. Insufficient heating only 
increases the thickness of the frost on the windows, 
but, by making the room really warm, the ice soon 
melts and evaporates. Atleast such is our expe- 
rience in this part of the country where the cold is 
sometimes quite severe in winter, although, of 
course, less persistent than in Minnesota. To keep 
a store warm during the co!d season, double doors 
are indispensable here, and still more so in th: 
Northwestern States. Perhaps some of our readers 
from Duluth and vicinity, where it is popularly 
supposed a leak from the polar regions exists, 
may offer some useful hints and suggestions, 


A, C. B. (Louisville, Ky.).—The error is so eyi- 
dent, und the correction so obvious, that no one of 
ordinary intelligence is likely to be deceived by the 
misprint noticed in your letter. The best course 
would be to communicate the e7ratwm to the authors 
of the work, 


Correcting fFext-Books, 


To The Druggists Circular : 

I wish to draw the attention of pharmaceutists to 
the incorrect tests of the Pharmacopeeia for tartrate 
of potassium and sodium. The Pharmacopceia 
says that ‘the solution yields no precipitate with 
chloride of barium or a dilute solution of nitrate of 
silver.’ These being the ordinary tests for sul- 
phates and chlorides, one is apt to be misled, and 
may condemn a faultless article of Rochelle galt, 
forgetting that tartrates react with salis of barium 
and silver as sulphates and chlorides. The U. §. 
Dispensatory gives the same tests as the Pharmaco- 
peia, and says, further: ‘‘The non-action of these 
tests shows the absence of sulphates and chlorides,” 
though in the same article it says that it is decom- 
posed by the salts of barium. The National Dis- 
pensatory, however, gives correct tests. It says 
“that the solution should yield with the nitrates of 
barium and silver white precipitates, which are 
completely soluble in nitric acid.” 

M. OBERDEENER. 

Santa Clara, Gula., Sept. 4, 1879. 

(Nore.—The error, we believe, has already been 
pointed out at least once. But there is probably no 
harm in again calling attention to it.] 


J. B. W. (Waco, Texas).—Iodo ‘orm is insoluble in 
both water and glycerine, and we know of no addi- 
tion that will render it soluble without changing its 
character, 


L, F. W. (St, Louis, Mo.).—_English Earth is 
aname sometimes applied to English precipitated 
chalk, See Tae Drueeists CrrcuLar, March, 1879, 
p 67. 


P. L. (Brady, Pa.).—To Clean Wedgwood 
Mortars, the best way is to wash them with soap 
and water, the most difficult parts being rubbed 
with pumice stone. Stains, such ag iron, silver, and 
other stains proper, are to be treated afterwards in 
the manner appropriate to the chemical character 
of each. Nearly every druggist is familiar with the 
processes for removing them, 


E. A. B. (Minerva, 0.).—Carbolic and Citric 
Acids form no explosivecompounds. The account 
which you read in a paper evidently contained a 
misprint, and should have read, ‘‘ Witric and car- 
bolic acids form an explosive mixture.” No wonder 
you haye not succeeded in “getting up” an explo- 
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| sion with citric acid, but if you substitute nitric acid 


you will produce one of the most decided character— 
probably more of it than you bargain for. The ac- 
tion of nitric acid is to transform carbolic into 
picric acid, a substance which, under certain con- 
ditions, detonates with the utmost violence. The 
reaction set up when carbolic and nitric acids are 
brought into contact is so intense and difficult 
to manage that, to make picric acid in the large 
way, it is found necessary to transform carbolic into 
sulphocarbolic acid before the oxidizing substance 
is introduced 


S. W. C. (Philadelphia).—(1.) Iron Rust is 
generally removed from Marble with a solution 
of oxalic acid. (2.) Several receipts for flavoring 
cigars and tobacco are to be found in the back num- 
bers of THE DruaaistTs CIRCULAR. (8.) Not know- 
ing the composition of the article which you desig- 
nate as the ‘‘so-called rice paper for cigarettes,” we 
can express no opinion on its effects, iujurious or 
otherwise, on health. 


J. J. (Jersey City, N. J.).—Your proposed im- 
provement to the metrical system of weights 
and measures shows some marks of ingenuity, 
but is liable to a number of objections. One 
of these is that you give a new meaning to 
old names, a sure way to create confusion. 
We have already three sorts of ounces—the 
fluid, the troy, and the ayoirdupois—all different 
in value. In good reason that is enough without a 
fourth kind of seven hundred grains, as you pro- 
pose. We do not exactly understand your treat- 
ment of the metrical weights, but, judging from the 
table in which you propose to make one gramme 
equal to fourteen troy grains, we presume you take 
the same liberties with the new system as with the 
old. Your improved weights, as a consequence, 
would differ from both the metrical and the English 
systems, which would be a very great disadvantage. 
In adopting the decimal system of weights and mea- 
sures we would conform with the majority of civil- 
ized nations; in keeping the actual system we at 
least agree with the usage of English-speaking 
countries, but if your proposition were adopted, we 
would only have an incongruous system differing 
from any other, and presenting a strange nomen- 
clature, in which names would haye a meaning that 
they have nowhere else. 


S. (Watertown, N. Y.).— Pickled Cucume- 
bers. Take in preference the small green ones. 
Clean them well in cold water with a brush till they 
are smooth. Then soak them for three daysin a 
saturated solution of salt, drain them, and place 
them in jars or kegs, with small onions, pepper- 
corns, cloves, and a few sprigs of bay-leaves, tar- 
ragon, and burnet. Lastly, cover them with boiling 
vinegar, and, as soon as the whole is cold, close the 
vessels air-tight. 


T. (Ballimore, Md.).—Flesh-colored Collo= 
diom. Collodion is so transparent that there 
would seem to be no object in coloring it so as to 
imitate the skin on which it is tobe applied. It 
can, however, readily be done by macerating in it a 
small quantity of alkanet root and straining. You 
have probably forgotten that the Pharmacopeia 
gives a formula for flexible collodion. 


A, A. (Tallahassee, Fia.).—Whatis **Ammonia 
1°369 299 We really do not know. Since the 
stronger a solution of ammonia is, the lower its 
specific gravity becomes, a solution heavier than 
water appears as imaginary an entity as a minus 
root. The supposition that the expression means a 
solution containing 1°369 percent. of ammoniacal 
gas is not contrary to reason, but the fractional 
number is singular, Perhaps a full description of 
the process in which the solution is to be used 
would enable us to give a better interpretation. 


E. M. L. (New York).—Proof Spirit is a spirit 
containing from 50 to 56 per cent. of alcohol. Co= 
logne Alcohol means an alcoholic liquid, free 
from fusel oil and other impurities, and containing 
from 93 to 95 per cent. of alcohol. Freneh Spirit 
and Pure Spirit are very indefinite expressions, 
meaning a spirit free from fusel oil, without much 
regard to the alcoholic strength. They are, how- 
ever, often understood as designating a liquid of 
the same strength as proof spirit. 


Mo, (Collierville, Tenn.).—Uodide of Iron. 
No time can be specified as being sufficient or neces- 
sary for obtaining the complete combination of 
the iodine with the iron indicated by the green 
color of the solution, This depends on too many 
circumstanees, varying in different cases. Suffice it 
to say that the liquor must be green before it is 
added to the syrup. Sometimes a slight application 
of heat is necessary to produce this result, especial- 
ly when small quantities are operated upon. The 
pale brown color of your syrup shows that you haye 
been too hasty in filtering the solution, 


Quick Method for Paregoric.—In the 
last number we recommended to an inquirer Mr. 
Moore's process as, in our opinion, the most ap- 
propriate method of extemporaneously making 


paregoric. This month a number of correspondents 
have forwarded formulas—some of them incorreet— 
for preparing paregoric from tincture of opium. 
None of these can be called new in any sense, and 
they all have the same fault, that they tuke it for 
granted that landanum will always be on hand when 
wanted, and will never be * out’’ at the same time 
as paregoric. The process to which we gave our 
preference is not liable to this objection, since it 
starts from the crude drug, pulverized opium. Yet, 
as it may be useful to our readers, we print below 
the receipt offered by Dr. Pynchon (Buffalo, N. Y.). 
It gives a preparation of approximately the same 
strength as the officinal formula, and good working 


directions. It is as follows: 
Benzole acide vawoans chert cassie 1 drachm. 
Qil of ‘anise -o. eae ssn coy eee vente 1 my 
Camphor sso cette pesemar aaron 2 scruples. 
AlCOHOLY? s sain neste cissins <oels oe 15 ounces. 


13 drachms. 

2 troy ounces 

- 15 ounces. 
Dissolve the benzoic acid in five ounces of the 
alcohol, and the oil of anise and the camphor each 
in the same quantity of the menstruum. Mix the 
three solutions together; add to them the laudanum, 
and, lastly, the honey, dissolved in the water. The 
other communications received on the same subject 
were from A. J. H. (Washington, D. C.), B. EB. P. 
(Camden, Pa.), and H, 

M. M. (Washington, D. C.).—Your method of 
working the officinal zinc ointment has already 
been substantially described before. It offers no 
particular advantage unless the oxide of zine is be- 
forehand in very fine powder, and, wheu this is the 
case, almost any manipulation will produce a satis- 
factory ointment. 


H. (Dubuque, Towa) writes that “a Bullina 
Drug Shop is nothing new to the druggists of Du- 
buque, as, about one year ago one of these animals en- 
tered the store of Mr. Nienstaedt, and, after looking 
over the stock of perfumeries and fancy articles, was 
finally persuaded to make his exit through the back 
door without haying even bought a dose of Glauber 
salts, The whole damage done was the breaking of 
a pane of glass, worth, perhaps, fifty cents.” In 
reply to our correspondent’s complaint that he 
misses from the list of Rademacher’s preparations, 
given last month, the tincture of acetate of copper, 
we answer that this formula was purposely left out 
because it had been g:ven only two months before 
(July, page 129). 


Fluid Extract of Choava.—W. M. L. 
(Newark, N. J.) writes as follows: ‘‘In answer to 
one of your correspondents inquiring in regard to 
Fluid Extract of Coharia, I would say that we haye 
a preparation, known as Fluid Hxtract of Cohava, 


which is used to some extent in this city to disguise 


the taste of quinia. It is made as follows: 


Comes... - un6540d anton ade 1 pound. 
Chocolate...... OER rn eric ae «. 8 ounces, 
Gly gerne. co's acnee sect cole setene 40 5 
BOGE weiss pa kine sgmndclaaahe eae 16 ee 
Extract of Wanllian. o..0 secon cuateces Perey 
AYCONON 5 sie aw vcncniathambnanuna ana ateiee 12) ae 


Water, sufficient. 
Melt the chocolate in the glycerine, and add to it 
the sugar, previously dissolved in four pints of 
water. Make an infusion of the coffee so as to ob- 
tain two pints of Jiquor, and mix this with the first 
solution. Lastly, add the vanilla and the alcohol. 


A Troublesome Pill Mass.—f. W. Ps» 
(Henderson, Texas) lately received a prescription, 
which proved very difficult of manipulation. It was 
as follows: 


Powdered rhubarb.... ........ .... 80 grains. 
Piperin® 73: WF. Wagcesen oot ee ae cee 100 
Valerianate of Zinc ...........00ce0-0. 10>. s 
Hxrtractof ltorice s.c0e3. eee 10) 2 "35 
Oilof mamairas ie. Sees Seka es 20 drops. 


Mix, and divide into thirty pills. 

Our correspondent wishes to know what sort of 
excipient or addition would be likely to make a 
good mass. In the present instance the oil of sas- 


safras is, without doubt, the cause of the difficulty. : 


Two-thirds of a drop of essential oil toa two-grain 
pill is more than an ordinary mass can hold perma- 


nently. In similar cases we have frequently seen — 


the addition of beeswax produce excellent results, 
as it thickens the oil and causes it to be more readily 
miscible with the extracts and powders. We would 
advise to add to the mass ten or fifteen grains of 
beeswax, melted or only softened by heat, then, after 
mixing well, a little more than necessary of thin 
mucilage, and, lastly, enough inert powder to bring 
the mass to the proper consistence. This manipu- 
lation, we have good reasons to think, would give 
a good pill-mass. At the same time we would like 
to hear the comments of our readers. Some of 
them may have had similar prescriptions to dis- 
pense. 


P. S. ©. (Hminence, Ky.).— Your formula for 


Syrup of Ipecac is nearly identical with one that has 
been more than once recommended in the columns 


of Tar Drueeists CircuLar. It is a good receipt, — 
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but we believe the addition of an ounce or two 
more of sugar would improve your process. 


Counter-Prescribing. — Physician (Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥Y.) thinks that in the Kings County drug 
law the following paragraph should be inserted: 
“§o, All druggists are forbidden to prescribe medi- 
cine to patients who apply to them. Any one in- 
fringing on this provision shall be held liable to a 
fine of $25 for the first offence, and $50 for each 
offence thereafter.”’ If this rule is good for Kings 
County, we presume it ought to be good elsewhere, 
but its enforcement would be attended by singular 
consequences. In places where the practice of medi- 
cine is regulated by law there is no need of such 
special legislation against druggists; while in 
others, where the practice of medicine is free, every 
one—grocer, tinsmith, or barkeeper, every one, in 
fact, except the druggist—would be allowed to give 
medical advice or recommend simple remedies. 


J. E.( Troy, N. Y.).— Birch Beer can be made 
like ordinary root beer, only birch oil is used for 
flavoring the preparation, Burnt sugar is the best 
coloring for it, 


Useful Hints.—Z. Pynchon, M.D. (Buffalo, N. 
Y.), writes: ‘‘ From four to eight ounces of Filter 
Paper Pulp can be made up at one time, and 
kept in a corked bottle ready for use. The bottle, 
of course, should be one with aw de mouth. When 
making Tincture of Opium, I think it is bet- 
ter to use hot water instead of cold, and, after per- 
colation, add to the liquid a tablespoonful of paper 
pulp, and filter. By so doing, the usual cloudiness 
will be remoyed without affecting the strength.” 


F. K. (Shénandoah, Pa.).—Fluid Magnesia and 
Solution of Carbonate of Magnesia are synonymous 
expressions, The mixture is too complicated to 
exactly tell beforehand how it will look when 
finished. Perhaps it will not present a very elegant 
appearance, but it does not follow that it will be 
inert or difficult to administer. 


V. (Chester, N. J.).—_Monohydrated Nitric 
Acid can be made by mixing the strongest com- 
mercial acid with an equal weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and distilling the mixture in a glass 
retort, loosely adjusted to a tubular receiver. The 
distillation must be stopped as soon as heavy white 
fumes: appear in the retort. The receiver, when 
small quantities are made, only ‘requires cooling 
with a thin stream of water. The distillate con- 
tains a yariable proportion of nitrous acid, which 
may be removed by exposing the product in a ves- 
sel slightly warmed and sheltered from the light, 
to a turrent of dry air bubbling through it, until all 
yellow color has disappeared. Although it is then 
far from being chemically pure, it is sufficiently so 
for medicinal use, It is generally employed external- 
ly as a caustic, especially in the case of warts to be 
removed, 

Inquirer (Ellicottville, N. ¥.) will find a formula 
for the Tooth Wash in question on page 106 of 
THE CrrcuLAr for 18%6. We know nothing of the 
composition of Magnolia Balm. 


P. (Lewiston, Me.).—Your receipt for Aromatic 
Syrup of Blackberry is a well-known and, no doubt, 
a good one; but the formula desired is that of the 
“‘ Surgeon-General of the United States Army.” 


0. (Savannah, Ga.) writes: ‘‘In answer to P. (St. 
Louis, Mo.),1 send formula for Aromatic Syrup 
of Blackberry, which I have found to give 
general satisfaction: 

Fluid ext. blackberry root, 


ROERAGY, (UTONCH) (is 2 di... oc bdccadccedecc fi 3 vj. 
MANCE VCINDAMON: «00.55.60 fiscesincs acloe sees 3 ij. 
Oil cloves 


BRIEOIOVNBYTUP’. .5< 0. caccelcdscesece Qe B 


W. P. C.—Goddard’s Formula was pub- 
lished in THz DrueetsTs CrrovuLar of February, 
1878. We here present another, which may, per- 
haps, yield better results: 

Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonium, 

Take of — 

Valerianate of ammonium, in crystals, 256, grains. 
Compound tincture of cochineal ..... 3¢ fl. oz, 
MMMIIEINEA LS 2). 02 -ja cies > ca 8 vee irtavne 15% fl. oz. 

Dissolve the valerianate of ammonium in two 
ounces of the simple elixir, and carefully add water 
of ammonia until the solution is exactly neutral to 
test-paper. Mix with the balance of simple elixir, 
and then add the compound tincture of cochineal. 

This is the formula of Prof. C. Lewis Diehl, with 
the exception of the simple elixir. Notwithstand- 
ing this preparation contains a larger quantity than 
usual of the yalerianate of ammonium (two grains 
of the salt in each fluid drachm), yet its unpleasant 
taste and odor are effectually masked by the fra- 
grance of the simple elixir. 


Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret preparations, for which reliable for- 


mule are not likely to be obtained: A. @. D. (Boston, 
Mass.); Tela (Baliimore, Md.); D. & W. (Terrell, 
Texas); Subscriber (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


INFORMATION WANTED, 

B. (Pennsylvania).—‘* We have had an inquiry for 
Bee Bait. Can you tell us what is generally 
used for the purpose?’ 

J. A. B. (Fowlerville, Mich.) wishes to have the 
formula of Cremer’s Pomade, an ointment 
used extensively in the London ophthalmic hos- 
pitals, 

A. H. (New York) desires to know the composi- 
tion of Peichler’s Balsam. It is a liquid 
preparation, of a deep amber color, with a very aro- 
matic smell. 

J. 8S. (Philadelphia). “ What is the composition 
of * Aureoline of Robare?? It is mentioned 
in Prof, Erasmus Wilson’s lectures on skin diseases 
before the Royal College, London. It seems to 
possess some bleaching property.” 

O. A. O. (Wisconsin) wants the formula for 
Eller’s Gout Drops. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE recent meeting at Indianapolis, 
which is quite fully recorded in our col- 
umns, was a very pleasant and profitable 
gathering, and a greater success than was 
expected. 

About one hundred and twenty-five mem- 
bers were present in the convention. 

In looking over the results of the meet- 
ing it will be noted that there were fewer 
replies to queries than usual, and a marked 
decline in the number of volunteer papers. 

On the other hand, the Committee on 
Revision of the Pharmacopewia presented a 
very voluminous report, and the portions 
that were read elicited discussions of valué. 
It will not be possible for the work of this 
committee to be completed by May next, 
when the Pharmacopeia Convention is to 
assemble, but there can be no doubt as to 
the great value of the work that will be 
ready by that time. 

The finances of the association are now, 
we trust, in a safe condition as to the fu- 
ture. While the expenditures of the or- 
ganization have been steadily increasing, 
the members of the organization have in 
the past neglected to provide the ways and 
means to meet the expenditures as prompt- 
ly as they should have been. While the 
officers have sought to curtail the expenses, 
there has been of late a loss in available 
receipts, due in part to a slight decrease in 
membership. With the effort of a special 
committee it is hoped next year to report 
a large addition to members. 

The centennial fund was largely in- 
creased at this meeting, but still lacks 
nearly two hundred dollars of the amount 
necessary to secure the proposed offer of 
the Philadelphia members. Contributions 
are in order from those who have been 
overlooked in this matter. 

The exhibit was a splendid success, and 
too much praise cannot be awarded to Mr. 
Eli Lilly and his efficient co-workers for 
their efforts in this respect. 

The social features were not overlooked. 
The Indianapolis members and the fra- 
ternity of that city vied in their efforts to 
‘take the strangers in,” and they suc- 
ceeded. The microscopic soiree in the 
parlors of the Grand Hotel was an elegant 
display of instruments, and the selection 
of subjects shown was really superb. 

The concert at Miinnerchor Hall, by 
Beissenherz’s Military Band, and the sing- 
ing of the Mannerchor Club, were greatly 
enjoyed, and if some of the venerable and 
bald-headed members enjoyed the hop after- 
wards, who shall complain ? 

Thursday evening a banquet to the visit- 
ing members was given at the Grand Hotel, 
and about three hundred were partakers of 
the ‘‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
Responses to toasts were made by T. 
Roberts Baker, of Richmond, Va.; Dr. T. 
Parvin, of Indianapolis; ex-Governor Hen- 
dricks, Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, Joseph 
Roberts, of Baltimore, and J. L. Lemberger, 
of Lebanon, Pa. 

Many members of the A. P. A. and their 
ladies took opportunity to visit some of 
the buildings and places of interest to 
which they had been so cordially in- 
vited. 

The meeting will long be remembered as 
one of great pleasure, and also for the valu- 
able information imparted through its pa- 
pers and discussions. ’ 

Among the pleasurable features of the 
meetings of the A. P. A. are the excursion 
trips to and from the place of meeting. A 
party of four spent two exceedingly enjoy- 
able days at London, Ontario, as the guests 
of William Saunders, On the return a 


party of nine were most hospitably enter- 
tained by two of the prominent druggists 
of Butfalo, and for an afternoon were en- 
joying a charming drive through the beau- 
tiful parks and avenues of this famous 
“Lake City.” A day at Niagara will be 
remembered as one of much pleasure in 
spite of the mist which prevailed. 
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Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Tae regular monthly meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held September 9, at the usual 
place, about thirty-five members being pre- 
sent. Five applications for membership 
were submitted, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees for investigation. 
Two new members were admitted, and the 
resignation of one was laid on the table for 
future consideration. A letter from Mr. 
E. A. Sayre was read, in which he ten- 
dered his resignation as secretary, his busi- 
ness engagements not leaving him leisure 
time sufficient to properly discharge the 
duties of the office. His resignation was 
accepted, and a vote of thanks passed for 
the efficiency displayed by him while in 
office. 

Pharmaceutical discussions being next in 
order, the subject of offictnal ointments was 
brought up by Dr. Baker. He alluded to 
the unsatisfactory character of those made 
from lard or simple cerate, and their lia- 
bility to rapidly become rancid or mouldy. 
As a substitute, he proposed a substance 
already well known—vaseline. This, either 
pure or with the addition of wax, makes 
very nice ointments that keep well, and 
With its use there need be no trouble. Mr. 
Perkins made the remark that simple ce- 
rate is seldom prescribed; physicians use 
either lard or vaseline. If lard is desired, 
there is an excellent article in the market 
that will keep for a whole year without 
change. It is a dry, waterless lard, pre- 
pared especially for pharmaceutical and 
similar purposes. It contains no salt, but 
is slightly benzoated, and produces most 
excellent and perfectly white preparations. 
Mr. Desforest was notin favor of vaseline. 
He said that if it does not turn rancid, on 
exposure to the air it acquires a kerosene 
smell which is as bad as rancidity, if not 
worse. The attention of the society had 
already been called to this unpleasant fea- 
ture. Again, respecting the substitution 
of another substance for lard, the question 
is; Can vaseline be absorbed as readily? 
Many think not. Let us make haste slow- 
ly, and think twice before substituting 
vaseline for lard. Dr, Baker answered 
that the experience of physicians is favor- 
able to vaseline. He thought it ought to 
be easily absorbed, since it is related to 
substances—like kerosene, benzine, etc.— 
very penetrating and readily assimilated. 
Mr. Ramsperger called attention to the fact 
that vaseline is of a nature essentially dif- 
ferent from fats. It is more difficult to 
decompose. For instance, red precipitate 
ointment made from lard soon changes. 
The mercuric oxide is reduced to the me- 
tallic state, and the preparation has all the 
appearance of blue ointment. Such is not 
the case with vaseline. To this Mr. Per- 
kins replied that for many years he had 
not used lard for red precipitate ointment, 
but a mixture of castor oil and white 
wax, which gave a most excellent prepara- 
tion. 

The subject of the secretaryship coming 
up for consideration, Dr. Newman said he 
thought the office should be salaried, and 
Dr. Baker and others assented, proposing 
the sum of fifty dollars a year as a com- 
pensation within the means of the society. 
As the motion implied an amendment to 
the by-laws it was made in writing, to be 
presented at the next meeting, when the 
election of a new secretary will be pro- 
ceeded with. In accordance with a re- 
commendation of the trustees, fifty dollars 
were appropriated for the purpose of pro- 
curing pharmaceutical and chemical speci- 
mens to be used by the Board of Pharmacy 
in examining applicants for the license. 
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Maine Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue Maine Pharmaceutical Association 
held its annual meeting at Portland, in 
September, with BE, Dana, Jr., Esq., in the 
chair, The meeting was quite large and 
enthusiastic. Various papers and queries 
were offered by the members present. The 
following gentlemen were selected as 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—K. Dana, Jr., Portland. Vice- 
President—Jas. B. Totten, Portland. Secre- 
tary—Samuel B. Graves, Portland. Trea- 


surer—Thos. G. Loring, Portland. ivecu- 
tive Committee—H. T. Cummings, M.D., 
Portland; G. C. Frye, Portland; C. B. 
Greenleaf, Portland; L. H. Titcomb, Au- 

sta; H. Boynton, Biddeford; W. H. 
Puller, Skowhegan. <Auditor—8. Ander- 
son, Jr., Bath. Business Committee—R .G. 
Hall, Gray; G. A. Parcher, Ellsworth; H, 
J. Hathaway, Houlton. Committee on 
Pharmaceutical Legislation—E. Dana, Jr.; 
Portland; J. B. Totten, Portland; 8. B. 
Graves, Portland; T. G. Loring, Portland. 
Excursion Committee- 8. B. Graves, Port- 
land; A. G. Schlotterbeck, Portland; 8. D. 
Wakefield, Lewiston. 
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Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association. 


REPRESENTATIVE druggists from the 
leading towns of Ohio met, Sept. 2, 1879, at 
the Board of Trade room, Columbus, to 
take the necessary steps for forming a 
State Pharmaceutical Association. There 
were over forty delegates present. 

Prof. J. T. Judge, of Cincinnati, was 
made temporary Chairman, and Dr. T. J. 
Casper, of Springfield, temporary Secre- 


or 

‘he delegates to the convention regis- 
tered their names, and then proceeded to 
the formation of an association by the ap- 
pointment of a committee to draught a con- 
stitution and by-laws. The chair appointed 
as said committee: Dr. T. J. Casper, of 
Springfield; F. F. Johnston, of Bucyrus; 
Chas. Huston, of Columbus; O. T. Weust- 
hoff, of Dayton; Dr. R, M. Byrns, of Cin- 
cinnati. The chairman was also added to 
the committee. 

The committee prepared and submitted 
to the convention a constitution and by- 
laws, which was taken up and considered 
section by section and adopted. The con- 
stitution and by-laws are similar to, and, 
in fact, arz a partial copy of those in force 
for the government of the Pennsylvania 
State Association. After their adoption as 
a whole, it was decided on motion that the 
organization should be known as the Ohio 
State Pharmaceutical Association. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association met again at 8 o’clock. 
The first thing in order was the signing of 
the constitution by all the delegates, and 
the payment of an initiation fee of $2. 

The chairman suggested that certain 
members present volunteer to furnish pa- 
pers at the May meeting. 

The following named gentlemen were 
elected permanent officers of the associa- 
tion: 

President, J. F. Judge, Cincinnati; Vice- 
Presidents, J. N. McCoy, Kenton; M. 8. 
Mooney, Oardington; Secretary, Lewis C. 
Hopp, Cleveland; Treasurer, Chas. Huston, 
Columbus; Executive Committee—S. §S. 
West, Cleveland; Thos. J. Casper, Spring- 
field; Chas. W. Tobey, Troy. 

The Executive Committee was author- 
ized to have blank numbers of the consti- 
tution, by-laws, and minutes of the meeting 
of the association printed. The committee 
was also authorized to draw and have 
printed a blank form of application for 
membership. 

The following delegates were elected to 
attend the meeting of the American Phar: 
maceutical Association at Indianapolis, 
Sept. 9th: Messrs. Tobey, Huston, Ayers, 
Casper, and Weusthoff. Alternates— 
Messrs. Lloyd, 8. 8. West, F. C. Hirst, 
Bruck, and McCoy. 

The President appointed the following 
standing committees: 

Trade Interests—P. H. Bruck,Columbus; 
Charles Ridgway, Yellow Springs; Charles 
Faust, Cincinnati. The object of this com- 
mittee is to bring before the next meeting 
anything that may be of interest to the 
trade. 

Papers and Queries—J. U. Lloyd, Cin- 
cinnati; N. Rosenwasser, Cleveland; F. 
F. Johnston, Bucyrus. The object of this 
committee is to prepare queries for the 
next meeting of the association, and also 
to examine the papers submitted. 

Pharmacy Laws—Dr. R. M. Byrnes, Cin- 
cinnati; J. A. McCoy, Kenton; Dr. F. J. 
Casper, Springfield; O.S. Weusthoff, Day- 
ton; Charles R. Cornell, Columbus. 

Hight persons agreed to furnish papers 
at the next meeting. 

The Executive Committee was author- 
ized to take the proper steps to have the 
association incorporated, 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the city 
for the use of the Board of Trade Room; 
to Charles Huston, for the interest taken 
in the meeting at Columbus; to the Secre- 
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tary for his services, and to the State Jour- 
nal and Democrat for a report of the pro- 
ceedings. 

A communication was read from the 
druggists of the city who are in harmony 
with the aims of the association, inviting 
the members to a banquet in honor of the 
forming of the association. 

Mr. L. C. Hopp, of Cleveland, was large 
ly instrumental in working up the interest 
which led to the organization, being ably 
seconded by Mr. Charles Huston, of Co- 
Jumbus. 

The next meeting will be held at Dayton, 
the third Wednesday in May, 1880. 

[For the above report we are indebted 
to Dr. T. J. Casper, of Springfield. ] 
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The Vermont Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation 

Will hold its annual meeting at Burling- 
ton, on October 7 and 8. A very full at- 
tendance is expected. By invitation of the 
association, Prof. P. W. Bedford wi'l de- 
liver a lecture on ‘‘ Sanitary Science ” in 
the Opera House of that city, on the even- 
ing of the 7th inst., before the association 
and their friends. 
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The New Hampshire Pharmaceutical 
Association 


Will hold its annual meeting at Manches- 
ter, October 9. At 2 P.M. an address will 
be delivered by Prof. P.W. Bedford before 
the association. 
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The New York College of Pharmacy. 


Tue first conversational meeting will be 
held on the third Thursday (16th) in Octo- 
ber, at3 P.M. The object of these meet- 
ings is an informal exchange of ideas on 
all matters of interest pertaining to phar- 
macy. Processes will be discussed, novel- 
ties presented and examined, queries pro- 
pounded and answered. 

Thus it will be seen that it will be 
worth while for the members of this col- 
lege and others to attend these meetings; 
the more participants the more interesting 
they will be. 

The Board of Trustees have decided to 
continue the quiz this session, and have 
appointed Messrs. H. L. Coit and Frank 
Hays quiz masters. 

Quizzing is a very useful institution, the 
object being, by questioning and cross- 
questioning, to familiarize the students 
with the facts presented at the lectures, 
and engrave them, so to speak, all the bet- 
ter on their memory. No student should 
fail to become a member of the class. 


OPENING OF THE WINTER COURSE OF 
LECTURES. 


The opening lecture of the fiftieth an- 
nual course of the College was delivered, 
September 22, by Mr. P. W. Bedford, at 
the College, No. 211 East Twenty-third 
street. The lecturer traced the history 
of the apothecary’s art through several 
centuries, and endeavored to impress upon 
the minds of the young men present the 
importance of the study they were en- 
gaged in. 

All the members of the Faculty were 
present at the opening. Some three hun- 
dred students attended the lecture, and, 
after receiving from Dr. Day an outline of 
the course of studies for the year, they 
were dismissed for the evening. 


ALUMNI MEETING. 


The regular meeting of the Alumni 
Association of this college will be held 
Wednesday, October 15, at 8 o’clock, in 
the lower lecture hall of the college. A 
cordial invitation is extended to the mem- 
bers of this association and the friends of 
the college to attend. 
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Massachusetts Pharmacy. 


What is it in the Old Bay State that 
makes it the only one in New England 
having no State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion? All the others have well-organized 
and vigorous associations, which have done 
good work, and are creating a healthy de- 
sire for the dissemination of sound doctrine 
and higher pharmaceutical education. 
They have created a general interest in 
their art, and caused the public to feel a 
greater confidence in pharmacy through 
their work and the laws they have caused 
to be enacted. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, Boards of Pharmacy have been es- 
tablished, under laws passed by the Legis- 


lature at the requests of pharmaceutists; 
and these Boards of Pharmaey, though 
not in themselves educational bodies, have 
had great influence in determining the bet- 
ter education of young men, and, by that 
way, aiding the various pharmaceutical 
colleges. 


There is no New England State that has | 


more able pharmaceutists, none which 
has so large a number of graduates in 
pharmacy, no other that has so goodly a 
number of scientific laborers. It is the only 
one that has a College of Pharmacy, and 
yet the only one that has no State pharma- 
ceutical organization. 

Who is ready to do the work of starting 
a State Pharmaceutical Association in 
Massachusetts? It would be easy to enume- 
rate enough competent persons in that State 
to make an active, energetic, useful, and 
excellent organization, with plenty of older 
and wise heads to govern and direct, if 
necessary, and plenty of efficient workers 
to insure an admirable organization, not 
only in name, but also in results. 

Several new State organizations are on 
the tapis just now in the West; others have 
been already successfully started in several 
States, notably the one in New York, 
which organized with 220 paid-up mem- 
bers, and whose report of its proceedings 
has just been issued. Why not one in 
Massachusetts? Why not? 


What Shall We Do 


With the young men who seek to avail 
themselves of pharmaceutical instruction 
in the various Colleges of Pharmacy ? 
This question is propounded in the hope 

that those pharmaceutists of this city who 
may need an increase in their clerical force 
will aid the Lecture Committee in their 
efforts to obtain positions for parties com- 
ing from a distance who are desirous of 
obtaining employment. Should any phar- 
maceutist or druggist in this city or 
vicinity need an assistant, by communicat- 
ing with H. M. Wilder, at the College of 
Pharmacy, 209 East 23d street, there is no 
doubt he can be suited. 

————_¢—___ 

Stamping Bay Rum. 


As there appears to be, among druggists, 
some misapprehension in regard to a re- 
ported new ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Department respecting the stamps to be 
affixed to bay rum, the subject was sub- 
mitted to Mr. M. B. Blake, the collector for 
this district. He kindly supplied the fol- 
lowing for publication : 

“There has been no new ruling. The 
matter is simply this: As I have reason to 
believe that some dealers were selling the 
article in bulk, stamped in accordance with 
their wholesale price, I have taken mea- 
sures to inform the trade that the law re- 
quires all articles in Schedule A to be 
stamped in accordance with the retail price 
or value. 

M. B. Buaxe, Collector.” 


—_- 9 —_____ 
Botanical Photographs. 


Mr. C. L. Locaman, known to many as 
the translator and publisher of the German 
Pharmacopeeia in the English language, 
has recently turned his attention to pho- 
tographing our indigenous plants, and has 
so far succeeded in making about fifty su- 
perb photographs of our materia medica. 

He purposes to publish these in numbers, 
with descriptive text, ata price which will 
bring it within the reach of students and 
others interested. 

The plates thus far produced show not 
only the flowering tops just at their per- 
fection, but on the same plate are sections 
of root and other parts of the plant, so per- 
fect that they can be readily studied under 
a pocket lens. 

We trust this new departure will meet 
the success it deserves. 


————_e-¢- e —_____- 
Nitrite of Amyl in Sea-sickness. 


Mr. CrROCHLEY CLAPHAM, to whom is 
distinctly due the credit of introducing 
this remedy to the notice of the profession, 
again writes reminding us of the fact, and 
remarking that ‘‘ with due attention to de- 
tails he looks upon the drug as curative in 
at least 90 per cent. of all cases treated.” 
By a reference to his first article on the 
subject, published in the Lancet of Aug. 
21st, 1875, it appears that during several 
trips across ‘the Pacific, Mr. Clapham 
treated ‘altogether 124 cases. In 121 of 
these, he tells us, success was evident and 
complete, The drug was administered by 


| inhalation, three drops of the nitrite being 
poured on a handkerchief held close to the 
| nose of the patient, the inhalation being 
conducted rapidly. A caution is added, to 
the effect that not more than three drops 
should be used in the absence of medical 
advice. In July, 1878, we published an 
article on the same subject by Dr. J. Rudd 
Leeson, who was successful in about three- 
fourths of the cases treated, the remaining 
fourth complaining of a feeling of sickness, 
but without vomiting. One or two cases 
did not improve inany way. Dr. Leeson 
thinks that three drops for women and five 
for men is the minimum dose, but that 
caution is required. Dr. Clapham says it 
is not a dangerous drug, except of course 
in cases where the arterial system is more 
or less rigid from osseous deposits. In 
August last Mr. Clapham and Dr. R. Lee- 
son each contributed a letter to our columns, 
in which the former quotes some favorable 
experiences of Dr. Crichton Browne in 
crossing toSweden, and Dr. Leeson gives 
a very emphatic proof of the comparative 
harmlessness of that drug, for the particu- 
lars of which we must refer our readers to 
the Lancet of August 10th, 1878. On the 
3d inst. Mr. Dingle, surgeon to the Penin 
sular and Oriental Company’s ship Mirza 
pore, gives a favorable account of the 
remedy, saying that in one day he admin- 
istered it in at least a dozen cases, and that 
in all the effect was markedly successful, 
though in some instances it was necessary 
to repeat the dose, which he limited to 
three drops. But one of Dr. Dingle’s pa- 
tients has written to us, and says that, ac- 
cording to his observation on the occasion 
referred to, the drug ought to be adminis- 
tered with very great caution and always 
under medical supervision. Later, as our 
readers will have observed, one or more 
favorable reports have appeared in these 
columns. Under such circumstances, and 
with such an accumulation of evidence, 
we consider it right, as Mr. Clapham sug- 
gests, to draw the attention of those who 
often ‘‘ go down to the sea in ships” to the 
remedy. And we should recommend ship 
surgeons to take Mr. Clapham’s standard— 
as a rule to limit the dose to three drops, 
and not to take it except under medical 
advice. He also recommends that the pa- 
tients, when under treatment, should be in 
bed, because a good sleep is generally the 
first result, from which the person awakes 
wanting to eat. It is usually better to 
allow one fit of vomiting to occur before 
the treatment is commenced, “‘ to insure the 
bona fide character of the seizure.’ Some, 


however, do not vomit at all, but are very 
ill, and with these, he considers the nitrite 
to be equally successful.— Lancet. 


ee 
Bromides in Epilepsy. 


Dr. A. Hugues BENNETT, Physician to 
the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, 
Regent’s Park, records (British Med. Jour- 
nal, June 7, 1879) an analysis of the re- 
sults of treatment of one hundred cases of 
epilepsy by the bromide of potassium or 
ammonium, The following he finds a 
convenient and efficacious prescription: 
R. Potassii bromidi., gr. xx.; ammonii 
bromidi., gr. x.; spiritus ammon. aromat , 
3ss.; aque ad Zj. A draught to be 
taken three times a day. 

The first dose was taken before getting 
out of bedin the morning, the second in 
the middle of the day on an empty stomach, 
and the third the last thing at night. If, 
in the course of a fortnight, the attacks 
continued, the dose was increased week by 
week, till there was some obvious modifi- 
cation in their severity or frequency; and 
this has been, if required, gradually in- 
creased to from sixty to ninety grains, 
three times a day. In the event of the 
first or any subsequent dose proving effica- 
cious in warding off the seizures, it was 
continued for about a couple of months; 
that is, assuming no really dangerous 
signs of poisoning presented themselves. 

Of the hundred cases treated in this way, 
it may be stated in general terms that the 
bromides have had, with only one or two 
exceptions, the effect of materially modi- 
fying the frequency and severity of the 
epileptic seizures. 

Not only do the bromides materially 
modify the frequency of epileptic attacks, 
but they often diminish the severity of 
those which occur. They also improve in 
many respects the general health, and per- 
sons who suffered from headache, nervous- 
ness, and other ailments, are often greatly 
relieved in these respects. 

The administration of the drugs may ar- 


rest the seizures for many months, and the ‘ 


moment they are discontinued, the attacks 
at once return, indicating that it is these 


agents which keep the paroxysms in 
abeyance, and that their action is not 
permanent. 

What effects has a prolonged use of the 
bromides on the general health? Of the 
forty cases which, for a period of at least 
six months, were continuously under the 
influence of these drugs, the following gives 
a general idea of the result: 

i 62°5 per cent. of cases, the prolonged 
use of the bromides, sufficient to ward off 
or greatly modify the epileptic attacks, 
did not produce any physiological effects, 
or in any way influence the general health. 
In 35 per cent., some symptoms of bromism 
were produced, namely, in 25 per cent. 
there were weakness and languor of the 
body, loss of appetite, and the usual phy- 
sical symptoms; in 20 per cent. there 
were depression of the mental faculties in- 
to dulness, apathy, tendency to sleep, and 
soon; andin15 percent. there were well- 
marked signs of bromide rash. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that in the 
bromide of potassium we possess a valu- 
able agent for suppressing the most dan- 
gerous symptoms of one of the most terri- 
ble maladies to which human flesh is heir, 
and further experience may enable us, 
through its influence, to effect a complete 
cure of the disease itself. 


———__+# e¢—____ 
On Benzoate of Soda in Diphtheria. 


LETZERICH says (Berl. Klin. Woch., No. 
1, 1879) that he has repeatedly given this 
drug in diphtheria, and has always found 
it to answer very well. He attributes his 
success to the antiseptic properties of the 
drug, by which the development of the 
diphtheritic bacteria is arrested. He also 
points out that itis a most effective remedy 
in infantile, gastric, and intestinal catarrh, 
and in mycotic (fungous) catarrh of the 
bladder. In short, he fully corroborates 
Professor Klebs’ statement when he says 
that in benzoate of soda we possess a very 
powerful remedy in all affections arising 
from the presence of contagious matter in 
the system. The following is the author’s 
method of administering the drug: R. 
Natr. benz. pur., 5 grammes, solve inaque 
destillat., aq. menth. pip., ia 40 grammes; 
syr. cort. aur., 10 grammes. Infants un- 
der one year were given a dessertspoonful 
every hour. Children from one to three 
years old must take a larger dose, viz., a 
tablespoonful every hour, the proportion 
of the benzoate of soda being also increas- 
ed from 5 to 7 or 8 grammes. To patients 
from three to seven years old, 8 to 10 
grammes are given; those over seven, from 
10 to 15 grammes. Adults should take 
from 15 to 25 grammes in the same solu- 
tion, the proportion of the solvents and the 
syrup remaining the same. The diphthe- 
ritic membranes were powdered with ben- 
zoate of soda, in severe cases once in three 
hours; in lighter cases, from two to three 
times daily. A solution of the strength of 
5 per cent. forms a very eflicient gargle for 
older children.— Lond. Med. Record, 


——_——_-+e—___ 


Ammoniated Sulphate of Copper, in Tic 
Douloureux. 


Dr. FERELoL having found several times 
obstinate cases of neuralgia of the fifth 
nerve, which had resisted a variety of other 
means, rapidly and completely cured by 
the administration of ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper, reports to the Académie de 
Médecine on the subject (La France Médi- 
cale). The first case is that of a strong 
man, aged 82, who had suffered so atro- 
ciously from terrible neuralgic crisis, that 
on some days he was scarcely free for a 
few minutes atatime. Six teeth had been 
vainly extracted, and anti-neuralgic medi- 
cation exhausted. He then tried ammoni- 
acal sulphate of copper. The ameliora- 
tion was considerable on the first day; on 
the second, the patient slept all night for 
the first time in two months; and, at the 
end of ten days, he left the hospital cured. 
A second case of supra-orbital neuralgia in 
a strong young man, occurring every 
morning and ceasing at noon, had been 
vainly treated by leeching, blistering, and 
full doses of quinine. The ammoniacal 
sulphate of copper, given in a dose first of 
all of 0°10, and then 0°15 centigramme 
daily, produced an immediate amelioration 
of pain, and the patient described himself 
as cured. The medication was continued 
for a week, and the neuralgia did not re- 
turn. Several other cases are quoted in — 
which the remedy was equally as effica- 
cious. 


a 


The formula employed is the following : 


181 


distilled water, 100 grammes; syrup of 
orange flower or peppermint, 30 grammes; 
ammoniacal sulphate of copper, 0°10 to 
0°15 centigrams, to be taken in the course 
of twenty-four hours, especially during 
food, in order to avoid irritating the 
stomach. 


——__- + e —___ 
Inflammation of the Bladder. 


TueE following is frequently employed at 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital of 
Philadelphia: 


POV COD isjaie ses «eh wes grs. xij. 
Wamphoriass. f: chess gist gTs, XXX 
Ext. belladonne ....... gers. iij 
BGR ON re close Leas sss q. Ss. 


Dr. 5. W. Gross’ prescription is also of- 
ten employed. It is as follows: 


R Copaibe balsami............ 3 iv. 


Acidi benzoici...... 3@Rasus Div 

Gummi arabici, 

Bacchart <0 ot wadlule) wales sas - Ad 3 ij 

Pravltherise Oli e%,. ose ces gtt. xx 

EGmCAMphi, Gs Si occsdic es ad 3 viij. 
M. Sig.: A tablespoonful every four 


hours.—Medical Record. 
———_0 ¢—___- 


Rash from Quinia. 


Tus eruption is sufficiently infrequent 
to make it a matter of curiosity. The fol- 
lowing case is related in a late number of 
the Detroit Lancet, by Dr. Pratt, of Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

“The patient,” he says, who was 26 
years of age, ‘‘ was given some powders 

~containing two grains of quinine each, of 
which one was taken at 9 o’clock A. M. 
At 11 o’clock I was sent for in great haste, 
and found my patient covered from head 
to foot with a bright scarlet eruption, and 
almost frantic with the intense itching and 
tingling. Elevated patches were to be 
found on face, body, and extremities. The 
pulse was much accelerated, and the tem- 
perature several degrees above the normal. 
The mucous membrane of the mouth, 
fauces, and nares was swollen and con- 
gested; that of the nares was swollen to 
such a degree that the patient was forced 
to breathe altogether through the mouth. 
She informed me that within half an hour 
after taking the powder she began to feel 
badly, and this feeling growing rapidly 
worse, she thought it might pass away if 
she would lie down, but before she could 
reach her bed she began to grow dizzy and 
immediately fainted. Being placed on her 
couch, she soon recovered from this state 
of syncope, and, feeling better, attempted 
to raise her head from the pillow, when she 
was again seized with a fainting fit. The 
skin soon began to burn and tingle, and in 
about an hour after taking the medicine, 
presented the appearance described as 
found on my arrival at the bedside. 

“There had been no gastric disturbance 
whatever, nor were there during the attack 
any symptoms of such disorder, and fur- 
thermore, she stated that she had no sensa- 
tions of nausea or pain. The quinine was 
discontinued and asaline mixture substi- 
tuted. Equal parts of glycerine and sweet 
cream were ordered to be applied to the 


~ skin, which soon alleviated the unbearable 


itching. I have seldom witnessed such 
acute suffering as this patient was compel- 
‘led to undergo.” 


——ee—_____ 
Fat Salt Pork for Cod Liver Oil. 


_ Dr. Tomas Appis Emmet recommends, 
in the Principles and Practice of Gynecology, 
the fat meat of swine as a good substitute 
for cod liver oil. The probability is that 
one is as good as the other, provided one 
_ is digested as easily as the other. As a 
_ question of taste, we should greatly prefer 
the fat pork of the pig, treated first as 
recommended below by Dr. E. It is 
“‘toothsome,” and seems more like food 
than medicine. He directs the cookery to 
be after this wise: ‘‘ A thick portion of a 
trib piece, free from lean, is selected and 
allowed to soak in water for thirty-six 
hours before being boiled, the water being 
frequently changed, to get rid of the salt. 
It should be boiled slowly and thoroughly 
cooked, and, while boiling, the water 
must be changed several times b pouring 
it off, and fresh water, nearly boiling, sub- 
Stituted. Itis to be eaten cold, in the 
form of a sandwich, made from stale 
bread, and both should be cut as thin as 


possible. It is very nutritious, but it 
should only be given in small quantities 
until a taste for it has been acquired. Itis 
the most concentrated form in which food 
can be taken in the same bulk, and I have 
frequently seen it retained when the 
stomach was so irritable that other sub- 
stances would be rejected. For this con- 
dition of the stomach it may be-rubbed up 
thoroughly in a porcelain mortar, and then 
given in minute quantities at a time. It 
is made more palatable by the addition of 
a little table salt, and this will be well 
tolerated, while the salt used for preserv- 
ing the meat, having become rancid, if 
not soaked out, will produce disturbance, 
even in a healthy stomach.” 


—-— ee ——- 


Poisoning by Rhus Radicans. 


Dr. WARD calls attention in the Medica/ 
Record to the use of the liq. chlo. soda, or 
Labarraque’s solution, in all cases of rhus 
poisoning. The acid poison requires an 
alkaline antidote, and this solution meets 
the indication fully. When the skin is un- 
broken it may be used clear three or four 
times a day, or in other cases diluted 
with from three to six parts of water. 
After giving this remedy a trial no one will 
be disposed to try anything else. It is one 
of the most valuable external agents known 
to the profession, and yet seldom appreci- 
ated and but rarelyemployed. It will sus- 
tain its reputation as a local application in 
erysipelas, burns, and scalds. 

[It is surprising how many remedies are 
proposed in medical journals as specifics 
in this kind of vegetable poisoning. | 

———_-0-o—____——__ 
Application of Heat. 


Tue following useful suggestions are 
made by a writer in a recent number of 
the Philadelphia Medical Times: 

“What, truly, it may be asked, can be 
the use of coverings when the internal heat 
is deficient ? 

““In regard to the methods of applying 
heat, it must, in the first place, be under- 
stood that wrapping in blankets, etc., is 
only useful as a means of preventing cool- 
ing of.the body; that when the animal 
temperature has already fallen they will 
not suffice at all. The same may be said 
of air heated to temperatures which can 
be readily obtained or can be borne by the 
attendants. Radiated heat is somewhat 
better, and often the use of a brisk open 
fire is of service. The hot bath is, how- 
ever, the only pyretic remedy which can 
be relied on, when a Turkish bath is not 
at hand. It should always be a full bath, 
in as warm a room as can be procured, and 
should be at a temperature of about 103° 
Fahr., when the patient is put into it. The 
duration of the bath must vary with the 
circumstances of the case. Frequently, 
ten minutes will be long enough, but if the 
mouth-temperature does not rise to normal, 
a much longer tarriance may be advised. 
During the bath the heat of the water 
should steadily be increased as fast as it 
can be borne, if the patient be conscious. 
It will be found that 110° is about the 
limit of endurance for most persons; and 
in unconscious subjects this limit should 
not be passed.” 

——__0o«—____ 


The Regeneration of the Bye. 


Galignani’s Messenger reports some curi- 
ous experiments lately undertaken by M. 
Philipeaux, to discover whether on com- 
pletely emptying the eyes of young rabbits 
and guinea pigs, the vitreous humor would 
be reorganized, and whether even the crys- 
talline would be reproduced. With this 
view, he has been conducting his opera- 
tions, always, of course, taking care not 
to touch the crystalline capsule, for experi- 
ence has shown that in order that an organ 
shall regenerate, a portion of it must be 
left inits place. It seems that a month 
after the mutilation was effected, the ex- 
perimentalist was able to state that the 
eyes, which had been emptied, were filled 
afresh, and that the crystalline was recon- 
stituted. He operated on twenty-four ani- 
mals, andin each case the mutilated eye 
revived. This would seem to show that 
the optic organ has the same capabilities 
as the bones; the organic process repairs 
an evil and reconstructs, more or less com- 
pletely, that portion which has been struck 
off from the whole. How far similar re- 
sults are obtainable with the human eye 
does not appear. If the same regeneratin 
power is found to be general, a decide 
improvement may be possible in the 
treatment of certain injuries and diseases 
of the eye. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Toxic Effects of Tea.* 


THE subject was best studied by examin- 
ing that class of men, such as tea-tasters, 
who habitually took tea in large amounts. 
It was, however, not easy to obtain exten- 
sive data concerning those men, for they 
feared if the facts become known it might 
injure their business. Five cases, however, 
had been collected, and those, together 
with experiments performed by the writer 
upon himself, formed the basis of the 
paper. 

The bad effects of tea-tasting were 
known and recognized by the tea-tasters 
themselves, and few could carry on the 
business many years without breaking 
down. One tea-taster estimated that he got 
about half a pound of tea into his system 
during a day. It has been said that the 
symptoms from which tea-tasters suffered 
were due to alcohol or dyspepsia, but the 
facts collected showed the contrary. 

The writer then gave the history of the 
cases referred to, and of the experiments 
upon himself. 

The following is a resumé: First, as to 
the immediate effects of moderate doses, 
there was in the cases observed an eleva- 
tion of pulse, increase of respiration, 
agreeable exhilaration of mind and body, 
a feeling of contentment and placidity, an 
increase of intellectual and physical vigor, 
with no noticeable reaction. 

The immediate effects of an excessive 
cose were rapid elevation of pulse, marked 
increase of respiration to the extent of 
about one-third, increase of temperature, 
no period of exhilaration, but immediate 
and severe headache, dimness of vision, 
ringing in the ears, dullness, and confusion 
of ideas. Following that was a severe re- 
action; exhaustion of mind and body, 
tremulousness and ‘‘nervousness,” and 
dread of impending harm, that could not 
be relieved by taking more tea. 

The effects of continued doses were a 
a continuance of the tremulousness, ex- 
treme susceptibility to outside impressions, 
constipation, dimunition of urine, and 
marked influence on the metamorphosis of 
tissue as shown by the dimunition in the 
amount of urea. Thus, in the week dur- 
ing which the writer was taking toxic 
doses of tea, the amount of urine fell from 
f. 3 xl. to f. 3 xxxii. per day; and in the 
same time the urea fell from gr. 591 to gr. 
422 per day. The sulphates, phosphates, 
and chlorides were increased. 

The results as regarded the dimunition 
of urea agreed with previous experiments, 
but showed the influence of the tea much 
more strikingly. 

From the study of the drug’s action, the 
following conclusions are arrived at: 

1. That with it, as with any other po- 
tent drug, there was a proper and an im- 
proper use of it. 

2. That in moderation it was a mild and 
pleasant stimulant, followed by no harmful 
reaction. 

3. Its continued and immoderate use 
led to a very serious group of symptoms, 
such as headache, vertigo, ringing in the 
ears, tremulousness, ‘‘ nervousness,” ex- 
haustion of mind and body, with disincli- 
nation to mental and physical exertion, 
increased and irregular action of the heart, 
and dyspepsia. 

4. The mental symptoms were not to 
be attributed to dyspepsia. 

5. It diminished the amount of urine, 
and retarded the metamorphosis of tissue. 

6. Many of the symptoms of immode- 
rate tea-drinking were such as might 
occur without a suspicion of the real 
cause. 

a as 


Concentrated F'ood for Horses. 


Ir is known that the Russian and Prus- 
sian Governments have adopted a kind of 
biscuit for horses, containing much nutri- 
tive matter in small volume. According 
to La Nature, the biscuits are formed of 
the meal of oats, peas, and linseed. The 
various combinations have been studied 
with care, and a mixture has been obtain- 
ed such that one kilogramme of it is equiva- 
lent to five kilogrammes of oats. It has 
been found that horses bear fatigue better 
and are more vigorous when fed with these 
biscuits than when fed with oats. The 
biscuits can be threaded together by means 
of an iron wire; thus a horse may carry its 
own food for four or five days. During 
the late war with Turkey, Russia used 20,- 
000,000 of these biscuits, and the results 
were so good that the authorities have con- 
tinued their use in time of peace. 


* A paper read before the American Neurological 
Association, by Dr. W. J. Morton, of New York, 


[ October, 1879. 


The Odor of Human Hair. 


In Le Progrés Medical M. Galippe calls 
attention to the medico-legal value of the 
odor of the human hair. He asserts that 
from the simple smell of a lock of hair he 
can tell whether the lock has been cut from 
the living subject or whether it has been 
composed of hair that has fallen out. Hair 
dressers have acquired this art, which is 
said never to fail them, Hair which has 
fallen out has a dull appearance, attribut- 
able to disease, and is not easily made up; 
it has no peculiar smell. The hair of the 
Chinese has a characteristic odor of musk, 
which is so ‘persistent that it cannot be 
concealed by cosmetics, for it cannot be 
destroyed by washing with potash. The 
hair of the Chinese has also a reddish 
tinge, and is polyhedral in section. Hair 
of hysterical patients has a peculiar and 
distinguishing odor, which is most percep- 
tible at the approach of a crisis. Certain 
hair is electrical, the electricity being 
developed more readily after rubbing. M. 
Bert states that hair Which is turned white 
from age begins to change color rather at 
the apex than at the base. 


———_e-+e—___ 
Color Blindness. 


Dr. Ke&yskEr, of Philadelphia, according 
to the Railway Review, has examined the 
eyes of the train hands of three Phila- 
delphia railways, and finds that three and 
one half per cent. are color blind. These 
cannot discern the difference between 
colors; and in addition there are eight 
and one half per cent. who can distinguish 
colors, but cannot distinguish shades of 
the same color apart. There are thus 
twelve per cent. who have not the quick- 
ness and accuracy of perception of colors 
which should be considered absolutely 
necessary in the railway service, as long as 
signalling is done by means of colored 
lights. It is fair to presume that general 
investigation would show about the same 
results. 

————_0-¢—____ 


The Skulls of Women. 


M. LEBON, in a communication made to 
the Congrés d’Anthropologie in Paris, 
pointed out that, while the relative volume 
of the skull, compared with the rest of the 
skeleton, has increased with the progress 
of civilization, the difference in size be- 
tween the skulls of men and women is also 
much less in the savage than among the 
civilized races. This difference was ad- 
mitted by the ethnologists present, and 
was explained by the president, M. Broca, 
on the ground that among the primitive 
races women led much the same lives as 
men, and took an equal part in the struggle 
for existence. According to these anthro- 
pological data the ‘“‘ protection” of women 
and their exclusion from professional strug- 
gles have ended in lessening the cranial ca- 
pacity, therefore presumably the brain 
power.—WMedical and Surgical Reporter. 
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Carminative Water. 


Oil of orange peel....... ; 1 part 
Spee COLAWAY am raraate ates se i 
SE TENNGete sicisre «atte te 
eee LEMON eset cee 1Fusé 
CoM ASDCATININGS «cles ens ¢ Le! 
Ili (KD Soccdione siateererele SL U0) DALES 
Add 
Chamomile water........ 900‘ 


(Oil of chamomile 4 drops to 1 pint.) 
Filter. 
———0-+-e——__—_ 


Carminative Tea. 


IATINE SCEGM. tn. stan tertnt 1 part 
Caraway: BOGG: = « «cee deere. 5 
©oriander seed tee oe. ee te Lies 
Fennel seed....... Apc os ts Leere 
ATIPELICA TOOL. esses sant ese tees 
M. 
——__-e—___—— 


Powder for Heart-burn. 


CUALCOCLa ee citeiateleiiete cere 25 parts 
BUTE CELE isettncer a drs, akan, nace a 
Carbonate of magnesia..... 4 ‘ 


A teaspoonful several times a day. 
0 e—____ 
Liniment for the Gums. 


Powdered catechu ....... 5 drachms. 
Oil peppermint..... aes 2 drops. 
TAICONO! tno. cee eae s aes 3 drachms. 
Glycerine...... ~aetoctkene 11g oz. 
Honey of ‘roses. .......... Tugs 


M. Rub the gums when bleeding. 
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History of the Discovery of Anesthesia. 


In a pamphlet noticed in the last num- 
ber of THe Druaertsts Crrcunar, Dr. J. 
Marion Sims gives an extremely interest- 
ing and well-written account of the dis- 
covery of anesthesia. His essay is too 
long to be reprinted in full, but we shall en- 
deavor to briefly present its salient points. 
After alluding to the well-known experi- 


oxide gas, Dr. Sims relates how he became 
accidentally acquainted with the facts of 
Long’s labors and discovery of anzesthesia. 
He says: 

In October, 1876, Dr. P. A. Wilhite, of 
Anderson, 8. C.,came to New York to 
consult me about the health of his daugh- 
ter. Her case required a surgical opera- 
tion, and it was necessary for her to take 
ether, which was given by Dr. Harry Sims. 
And after the operation was over, and 
while we were waiting to see our patient 
fully restored from the effects of the anes- 
thetic, the conversation naturally turned 
upon the wonders of anzsthesia, when Dr. 
Wilhite said: ‘‘ Doctor, I assisted at the 
first operation ever performed under the 
influence of ether.” I said: ‘‘But how 
could this be when you have never been in 
Boston, and the first operation ever per- 
formed under ether was by Warren, of 
Boston, in October, 1846, or, as some 
claim, by Marcy, of Hartford, in January, 
18452” Dr. Wilhite then told me that he 
had assisted Dr. Crawford W. Long, of 
Georgia, in extirpating a tumor from the 
neck of Mr. Venable, in March, 1842, 
while he was completely ansesthetized ‘by 
the inhalation of sulphuric ether—that 
Mr. Venable was as profoundly aneesthe- 
tized as the patient then lving before us— 
and he also said that he had assisted Dr. 
Long to operate on other patients under 
the influence of etherin 1848 and 744, 
while he was a student of medicine in Dr. 
Long’s office. He declared that Long was 
the real and original discoverer of anss- 
thesia, and he believed he would be so ac- 
knowledged if all the facts in the case 
were fully set forth. 

He further said that he presumed that he 
(Dr. Wilhite) was the first person who had 
ever profoundly etherized any one, and 
it was under these circumstances. Dr. 
Wilhite says that from the time he was 
ten years old (1832), he was familiar with 
the use of ether by inhalation as an excit- 
ant; that the boys and girls in his neigh- 
borhood, near Athens, Georgia, were in 
the constant habit of using it; that there 
was hardly ever a gathering of young peo- 
ple that did not wind up with an ether 
frolic. Old-fashioned ‘‘ quiltings”’ were 
very common at that time, and in the even- 
ing the boys and young men would go to 
these for the purpose of a dance or an ether 
frolic. 

On one occasion he met several young 
people at Mr. Ware’s, about five miles 
west of Athens, at a quilting. The girls 
and boys all finished the evening by inhal- 
ing ether. Some would laugh, some cry; 
some fight, and some dance, just as when 
nitrous oxide gas isinhaled. It was inthe 
fall of 1839. Wilhite was a romping boy 
of seventeen. All the boys and all the 
girls had inhaled the ether—some of them 
more than once. They were looking around 
for new subjects for it, when Wilhite saw a 
negro boy at the door, who seemed to be 
enjoying the sport. Wilhite invited him 
to come in and try the ether. He refused. 
Other young men then insisted on his tak- 
ingit. He refused again ina most posi- 
tive manner; whereupon some of the 
thoughtless young men caught hold of the 
boy, and called Wilhite to give him the 
ether. He struggled violently, but they 
threw him down and held him there while 
Wilhite poured out some ether on a hand- 
kerchief and pressed it firmly over his 
mouth and nose. He fought furiously. 
They persisted, thinking it was great fun. 
After a long struggle the boy became quiet 
and unresisting. The young men then let 
him alone. They were greatly surprised 
that he did not get up immediately and 
say or do some foolish thing for them to 
laugh at. He lay quietly, and with sterto- 
rous breathing. They tried to arouse him, 
but could not. They then became greatly 
alarmed, and sent one of their number on 
horseback for Dr. Sydney Reese, at Athens, 
five miles distant. The messenger rode 
with all possible speed. He fortunately 
found Dr. Reese at home, who lost no 
time in going to Mr. Ware’s. On his arrival 
he found the negro lying on his back 
still soundly asleep. The young ladies had 
left;the frightful scene. Young Wilhite 


and his principal accomplice, thinking 
that they had in mere play murdered a 
fellow being. wereso much alarmed that 
they contemplated making their escape 
from the country; but the timely arrival 
of Dr. Reese soon restored their courage. 


| Dr. Reese heard the history of the transac- 


tion. He then threw water in the face of 


|the sleeping negro, slapped him, raised 
c v , /him up, shook him violently, and after a 
ments of Sir Humphry Davy with nitrous | 


little he was roused to consciousness, 
greatly to the relief of all present. 

This is unquestionably the first case in 
which sulphuric ether was ever given to 
the extent of producing complete anss- 
thesia. 

Dr. Crawford W. Long (now dead), of 
Athens, Georgia, was born in Danielsville, 
Madison County, Georgia, on the 1st 
November, 1815. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia (then the Franklin Col- 
lege) in 1885. He studied medicine and 
graduated at the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1839. 
He then went to Jefferson, Jackson County, 
Georgia, where he practised medicine for 
many years. In 1842, he was 27 years old, 
and with his pupils occasionally indulged 
in ether frolics. On recovering from the 
ether intoxication he frequently noticed 
that his arms and hands were badly bruised, 
and vet he was not conscious of having felt 
any pain at the time he was under the in- 
fluence of the ether. He also noticed the 
same thing in his pupils. They were often 
badly hurt by falls and blows, and were 
not conscious of pain at the time. These 
facts, repeatedly observed, suggested to 
his mind the idea of using ether to prevent 
the pain of surgical operations. 

Dr. Long, having made up his mind to 
try the experiment with ether on the first 
favorable opportunity, says (Southern Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, December, 
1849): 

“The first patient to whom I adminis- 
tered ether in a surgical operation was 
Mr. James M. Venable, who then resided 
within two miles of Jefferson. Mr. Vena 
ble consulted me on several occasions with 
1egard to the propriety of removing two 
small tumors situated on the back part of 
his neck, but would postpone from time 
to time having the operations performed, 
from dread of pain. At length I men- 
tioned to him the fact of my receiving 
bruises while under the influence of the 
vapor of ether, without suffering, and, as 
I knew him to be fond of, and accustomed 
to inhale ether, I suggested to him the 
probability that the operations might be 
performed without pain, and proposed 
operating on him while under itsinfluence. 
He consented to have one tumor removed, 
and the operation was performed the same 
day. The ether was given to Mr. Venable 
on a towel; and when fully under its in- 
fluence, I extirpated thetumor. It was en- 
cysted, and about half an inch in diameter. 
The patient continued to inhale ether dur- 
ing the time of the operation, and when 
informed it was over, seemed incredulous, 
till the tumor was shown him. He gave 
no evidence of suffering during the opera- 
tion, and assured me, after it was over, 
that he did not experience the slightest de- 
gree of pain from its performance.” 

This operation was performed on the 30th 
of March, 1842. 

On the 3d July, 1842, Dr. ‘Long ampu- 
tated the toe of a negro boy, Jack, belong- 
ing to Mrs. Hemphill. Jack felt no pain, 
having been completely anesthetized. 

On the 9th September, 1843, Dr. Long 
exsected, without pain, three small cystic 
tumors from the head of Mrs. Mary Vin- 
cent, who was etherized for the purpose. 

On the 8th of January, 1845, Dr. Long 
amputated two fingers for a negro boy be- 
longing to Mr. Ralph Bailey, Sr., the pa- 
tient being fully etherized and feeling no 
pain whatever. 

Morton’s friends have been from the 
outset clamorous and persistent in pro- 
claiming to the world ‘‘ that Morton was 
the first man who ever produced complete 
anesthesia for surgical operations.” The 
facts above stated prove incontestably that 
they were mistaken. 

Long’s operations were not secret. He 
made no mystery about the substance 
given to prevent pain. He took out no 
patent for his discovery, as did Morton and 
Jackson. Hedid not attempt to convert 
it into a mere money speculation. He 
published it before all men as widely as he 
could. It was not secreted by him from 
the world. 

True, his was a very contracted -world. 
He was waiting to test his great discovery 
in some capital operation. He lived in an 


obscure little town where the amputation 
of a leg or arm was an era in the life of a 
country doctor. 

While he was still waiting for larger 
operations before communicating his dis- 
covery to some scientific journal, the lab- 
ors of Wells and Morton and Jackson and 
Simpson burst upon the world. When 
Jackson made his visit to Long, at Athens, 
in Mareh, 1854, he said to Langs “You 
have the advantage of priority of date and 
in the first use of ether as an anssthetic; 
but we have the advantage of priority of 
publication.” 

Without going into the details of the 
early doings and struggles of Wells, Mor- 
ton, and Jackson, the facts keing more 
generally known, we may summarize as 
follows. We know— 


1st. That since 1800, the inhalation of 
nitrous oxide gas produced a peculiar in- 
toxication, and even allayed headache and 
other minor pains. 

2d. That Sir Humphry Davy proposed 
it as an aneesthetic in surgical operations. 

8d. That for more than fifty years the 
inhalation of sulphuric ether has been 
practised by the students in our New Eng- 
land colleges as an excitant, and that its 
exhilarating and anesthetic properties are 
similar to those of nitrous oxide gas. 

4th. That the inhalation of sulphuric 
ether as an excitant was common in some 
parts of Georgia forty-five years ago. 

5th. That Wilhite was the first man to 
produce profound anesthesia, which was 
done accidentally with sulphuric ether, in 
1839. 

6th. That Long was the first man to in- 
tentionally produce anesthesia for surgical 
operations, and that this was done with 
sulphuric ether in 1842, 

7th. That Long did not by accident hit 
upon it, but that he reasoned it out in a 
philosophic and logical manner. 

8th. That Wells, without any knowledge 
of Long’s discovery, demonstrated, in the 
same philosophic way, the principle of 
aneesthesia by the use of nitrous oxide gas 
(1844). 

9th. That Morton intended to follow 
Wells in using the gas as an anesthetic in 
dentistry, and for this purpose asked Wells 
to show him how to make the gas (1846). 

10th. That Wells referred Morton to 
Jackson for this purpose, as Jackson was 
known to bea scientific man and an able 
chemist. 

11th. That Morton called on Jackson for 
information on the subject, and that Jack- 
son told Morton to use sulphuric ether in- 
stead of nitrous oxide gas, as it was known 
to possess the same properties, was as safe, 
and easier to get. 


12th. That Morton, acting upon Jack-. 


son’s off-hand suggestion, used the ether 
successfully in the extraction of teeth 
(1846). 

13th. That Warren and Hayward and 
Bigelow performed important surgical 
operations in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital (October, 1845), on patients ether- 
ized by Morton, and that this extended 
and popularized the practice throughout 
the world. 


In Boston, Mass., a monument has been 
erected to the ‘‘ discoverer of anesthesia,” 
but no man is designated thereon by name. 
The citizens of Hartford, Conn., have 
erected a bronze statue of Wells (by Bart- 
lett) in their Capitol Park. We have no 
objection to it; and would suggest that the 
names of Long, Wells, Morton, and Jack- 
son be inscribed on the Boston column, 
with dates, and suitable inscriptions. The 
State of Georgia will, at no distant day, 
erect at the National and at its Capitol or its 
University, a statue of Long, whowas un- 
questionably the discoverer of surgical an- 
aesthesta. 

The names of Long, Wells, Morton, and 
Jackson, all Americans, will doubtless be 
associated, and to these must be added the 
name of Sir James Y. Simpson, who intro- 
duced chloroform and enlarged the domain 
of anesthesia. 

Sir James received the highest honor 
from his government in recognition of the 
caer service he had rendered humanity. 

wish we could say the same of our bene- 
factors and government. Our great re- 
public too often leaves our discoverers and 
scientists to rest in obscurity and to starve. 

The fate of Wells, Morton, and Jack- 
son is most pitiable. 

Wells, disappointed in carrying off the 
honor of the great discovery of anesthesia, 
became insane and committed suicide in 
New York in 1848. 

Morton, disappointed at not receiving a 
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pecuniary recognition from Congress for 
his labors, fretted himself into a congestion 
of the brain. In July, 1868, he returned 
to New York from Washington, in the 
wildest state of excitement. Fatigue, 
anxiety, and sleepless nights had exhausted 
his vital powers. Dr. Morton would not 
submit to treatment. He ordered his 
buggy, saying he knew he would soon be 
well if he could get out of the hot city. He 
drove furiously up Broadway and through 
the Central Park. At the upper end of the 
park, he leaped from his buggy, aud ran 
to a lake near by to cool his burning 
brain. Being persuaded to get into his 
buggy again, he drove a short distance, 
then leaped out, and jumping over a fence, 
he fell down in a state of insensibility. 
He was then taken moribund to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, where he died an hour or two 
later. 

Jackson has been for some time in an 
insane asylum, hopelessly incurable. 

How mournful the fate of these men! 
Let us remember only the good that has 
resulted from their labors. 


eee 


Are Fruit Essences Unwholesome ? 


In an editorial article in one of our medi- 
cal contemporaries we are coolly informed 
that the use of fruit essences, save in an 
extremely diluted form, is most dangerous 
to health; ‘In fact,’ says the writer, 
‘they should be regarded in the same light 
as poisons.” At the same time he professes 
considerable anxiety lest he should awaken 


a prejudice against the use of the articles ~ 


thus insidiously alluded to by him. He 
goes into no details, but confines himself, 
wisely perhaps, to vague generalities. Of 


course everybody knows that all food es-. 


sences are dangerous more or less, save in 
a diluted form. Beef essence is an in- 
stance of this, but it does not afford a rea- 
son why an editor should tell his readers 
that it should be regarded as ‘‘a poison.” 
The term ‘‘ poison” is misplaced. Meat 
essences, and those from fruit, become 
more and more wholesome when diluted, 
but of poisons this cannot be said. Con- 
sequently the comparison is a false one. 
Had the writer of the article the least 
practical acquaintance with the subject of 
which he was treating, he would have 
known that fruit essences are never used 
save in a diluted form, any more than is 
proof spirit; consequently his caution was 
unnecessary. Of the wholesomeness of 
fruit essences, when genuine, there can be 
no question. Whether natural or artificial, 
their use for flavoring purposes is free from 
the slightest possible danger to health. Of 
course if low priced and inferior essences 
are used, the ingredients employed in their 
production must necessarily tend to make 
them unwholesome. The only security 
against this is to use none but the best 
essences, which are practically the cheap- 
est. Quality is always of more importance 
than price in such matters; and where 
manufacturers do not allow themselves to 
betempted by the apparent cheapness of 
the articles offered them, they will invari- 
ably find themselves on the safe side.— 
Mineral Water Trade Review. 


-——_——_—0#e—___— ) 
How to Postpone the Use of Spectacles. 


Dr. W. CHEATHAM, in the Louisville 
Medical News, says: 

Till lately I had advised the use of spec- 
tacles the instant their want is felt; but 
now we have in sulphate of eserine a reme- 
dy (and a safe one, I believe), by which 
the wearing of glasses can be put off for 
several years. In presbyopia we have loss 
of distinct near vision, caused partly by 


the loss of power in what is known as the — 


ciliary muscle. serine is a stimulant to 
this muscle, producing contraction, and in 
that way assists in accommodation. 

From my results so far I believe that 
spectacles may be dispensed with for sev- 
eral years after their want is first felt. I 
usually order eserine sulphat, gr.j: aque 
dest., 3 j; one drop to be put into each eye 
at bedtime. On account of the artificial 
myopia produced I order it to be put in 
at bedtime. It may be dropped in at any 
time, as the myosis soon passes away. 

Besides its employment in glaucoma and 
other inflammations of the eye, and in 
presbyopia, I have found it of great use in 
asthenopic (weak) eyes, depending upon 
oversightedness and weakness of accommo- 
dation, the latter the result of either over- 
work, general debility, diphtheria, etc. 

Spectacles in presbyopia (the loss of near 


vision from age) always give ease; but 
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there is a certain discomfort from the use 
of glasses, besides many other objections 
brought forward by patients, all of which, 
as a usual thing, can be referred to pride. 
This pride we should humor as much as 
possible. If by means of the eserine we 
can give them as great comfort and pre- 
serve their eyes as well as by means of 
spectacles, I think it proper that we should 
do so. 
——_-—0-+e—____ 


The Audiometer. 


PRoFEssoR Huaues, of London, has, of 
late, been unusually prolific of new inven- 
tions growing out of the telephone and 
microphone—some of which do not seem 
to have been anticipated by Mr. Edison. 
One of the latest is an ‘‘audiometer,” by 
the aid of which a person’s power of hear- 
ing sounds can be accurately measured. 
It is formed of a small battery of one or 
two Leclanché cells, a new microphonic 
key, two fixed primary coils, a graduated 
imsulated bar, to which at each end one of 
the fixed coils is attached; a secondary in- 
duction coil, which moves along the gradu- 
ated bar; and a telephone, the terminals of 
which are connected with the terminals of 
the induction coil. The principle of the 
audiometer is based on the physical fact 
that when the battery is in action, and a 
current is passing through the two primary 
coils, the secondary coil on the bar be- 
comes charged by induction whenever it is 
brought near to either of the primary 
coils; but when it is brought to the precise 
center between the primary coils, there is 
a neutral point or electrical balance, where 
the electrical phenomena from induction 
cease to be manifested. At a recent meet- 
ing of the London Royal Society, ‘Dr. 
Richardson demonstrated the action of the 
instrument. When the induction coil was 
close to one of the primary coils, the noise 
was very loud, but as the coil was moved 
toward the center of the bar the noise di- 
minished, until it ceased at the center alto- 
gether. The scale on the bar was gradu- 
ated into 200 degrees, representing units of 
sound from 200 to zero. At 200 all who 
could hear at all heard the vibration of the 
drum in the telephone. At zero no one 
could hear, while between the two points 
there were 200 graduations of sound, from 
the highest down to zero. 


————_e+e—______ 
Metamorphoses of the Cantharis. 


ALL winged insects, nearly without ex- 
ception, are known to undergo a number 
of transformations before they emerge 
from the pupa a perfect imago. Until the 
present time the metamorphoses of so com- 
mon an insect as the Spanish fly was but 
imperfectly known. But now M. J. Lich- 
tenstein gives, in the Répertotre de Pharma- 
cie, a complete account of these transfor- 
mations. When we read his paper we are 
willing to believe that it has taken him 
twenty years of experimentation before he 
could succeed in raising from the egg a 
perfect insect. Having followed, day by 
day, the changes in the form of the fly 
from the time when the egg is laid, he 
briefly sketches these metamorphoses, 
leaving io entomologists the more detailed 
descriptions and the accurate delineation 
of the various successive states of the 
larva. 

Nothing is easier, he says, during the 
first warm days, occurring near the end of 
May and the beginning of June, than to 
collect copulated cantbarides on ash trees, 
privets, or lilacs. On being placed under a 
_ bell the females are soon observed to 

ig a hole in the ground and there deposit 
amass of some hundreds of eggs, rather 
elongated, whitish, and transparent. 

Fifteen days later the eggs hatch and 
oe the larva already known and 

rawn by Ratzeburg and others. Itis scaly, 
dark brown, with the mesothorax, the me- 
tathorax, and the first abdominal segment 
White. It has a very pointed mouth, black 
projecting eyes, and two long caudal silky 
hairs. 

The feeding of the larva is a difficult 
Matter; to tempt it it is necessary to offer 
it bees’ stomachs, various eggs, and larve 
accompanied with some honey. Thus fed 
it grows rapidly, and between the fifth and 
sixth day it changes its skin, and loses its 
hair and its brown color. Itis now a small, 
white, hexapod worm. Its mouth becomes 
obtuse, its eyes less shiny, and leaving 
animal food aside, it begins to eat honey. 
After five days another change of skin 
takes place, and the transformation already 
begun still proceeds, The mouth becomes 
broader and the eyes decrease in size. 

fter another five days comes another 


moulting. Now the eyes have entirely dis- 
appeared, the legs and the mouth are brown 
and horny; the insect has the appearance 
of the larva of a beetle, and it is easy to 
foresee that it is destined to burrow in the 
ground. 

To provide for the coming change, glass 
tubes are procured, four inches long and 
one inch wide. At the bottom a small 
piece of sponge is inserted, and the tube 
being filled with tolerably moist earth, the 
larva is placed on top. It immediately 
burrows in the soil, and forms, a little 


|above the sponge and close to the side of 


the tube, a sort of cell, where its doings 
can easily be observed. After another five 
days, another change of skin. But this 
time, the larva has become a pupa of a 
horny white color, and remains thus with- 
out moving during the whole winter. 

On the middle of April, however, the 
pupa breaks its shell and appears again in 
the shape of a white larva much resembling 
one of its previous states. The larva slowly 
moves in its cell, but makes no effort to 
leave it, and eats nothing. Fifteen days 
later another change occurs, and at last a 
chrysalis appears, with all the well-known 
characteristics of the nymphs of the cole- 
optera family. From white at first, the 
chrysalis soon becomes dark-brown, and 
about three weeks after, the cantharis, with 
its shining green armor, is observed inthe 
cell, ready to make its appearance in broad 
daylight. Hence the complete evolution 
of the insect lasts nearly a whole year. 


A Toothpick in the Liver. 


Dr. KRAvs states, in a recent number of 
the Allgemeine Wiener Medizin Zeitung, 
that he saw, in the post-mortem theatre at 
Prague, the necropsy of aman who had 
died of phthisis under Professor Jaksch’s 
care, and in whose liver a toothpick, 
nearly four inches long, pointed at both 
ends, was found. The man had been ad- 
dicted to drink. At the anterior surface 
of the left lobe of the liver an abscess of 
the size of a walnut was found. The 
posterior surface of the colon was adherent 
to the liver at this part; and on careful ex 
amination, a fistulous opening, communi- 
cating with the abscess, was found in it. 
On laying open the abscess the toothpick 
was disclosed. 

———_e-+ ee —___ 
Marriageable Age. 


This is in Austria, fourteen for both 
sexes; in Germany, eighteen for men and 
fourteen for women; in Belgium, eighteen 
for men and fifteen for women; in Spain, 
fourteen for men and twelve for women; 
in France, eighteen for men and fifteen for 
women; in Greece, fourteen for men and 
twelve for women; in Catholic and ortho- 
dox Hungary, fourteen for men and twelve 
for women; in Protestant Hungary, eight- 
een for men and fifteen for women; in 
Italy, eighteen for men and fifteen for wo- 
men; in Portugul, fourteen for men and 
twelve for women; in Russia, eighteen for 
men and sixteen for women; in Roumania, 
eighteen for men and sixteen for women; 
in Saxony, eighteen for men and sixteen 
for women;_and in Switzerland, in differ- 
ent cantons, from fourteen to twenty for 
men and from twelve to seventeen for wo- 
men.-—-Lyon Médical. 


-————e#e — —- 


Phosphate of Potash as a Condiment. 


PROFESSOR GALLOWAY proposes the use 
of phosphate of potash as a condiment 
especially where much salt meat is eaten. 
He points out that phosphate of potash is 
the principal material extracted from meat 
in the process of salting, and holds it evi- 
dent that it ought to be replaced to give 
the salted meat its original nutritive value. 
He also suggests that phosphate of potash 
will be more useful than lime juice in pre- 
venting scurvy. It would be interesting 
to know whether the Arctic plants, which 
are such a specific for scurvy, are rich in 
this salt. 


— oe —______ 
Powder Barrel Boring Insects. 


CapTarn McGrnnis,U.8.A., has recently 
communicated to the editors of the Amerv- 
can Naturalist specimens of an insect (prob- 
ably Callidium variabile) which have been 
found to injure the hickory hoops of the 
powder barrels in the St. Louis Powder 
Depot. So injurious has this gnat proved 
that no inconsiderable sum is now annually 
spent by the government in re-coopering 
barrels in order to make good the damage 
thus done. Means have been taken to pre- 
vent the further ravages of the insect. 
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Citric Acid from the Lime and Lemon. 


Tue source of profit in the cultivation 
of the lime and lemon has evidently at- 
tracted the attention of many of our 
southern fruit growers, judging from the 


number of communications and inquiries | 


we have received respecting the industry. 

For the benefit of those interested in the 
matter we give the following outlines of 
the process for obtaining the citric acid 
from these fruits: 

After removing the seeds and peel, the 
fruit is subjected to strong pressure. A 
good cider press answers very well on a 
small scale. The expressed juice is then 
evaporated in copper or leaden pans (porce- 
lain enamelled iron vessels would be less 
objectionable), at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 150° Fah., until it has a density of 
about 1°23, when it is a dark, thin syrupy 
liquid, containing from 27 to 82 per cent. 
of citric acid. 

An instrument termed a cétrometer is 
sometimes used to measure the amount of 
citric acid in the fluid, but the method 
cannot be relied on, owing to the variable 
amount of saccharine and other matters 
present, and to the fact that a small por- 
tion of the acid is almost invariably de- 
composed during the concentration. “The 
concentrated juice usually comes into mar- 
ket in casks containing about one hundred 
gallons. 

To obtain the citric acid from the juice, 
it is first clarified by filtration, heated to 
about 200° Fah. in a lead lined vat, by 
means of steam circulating in a coil of 
leaden pipe arranged around the inner 
side of the vessel. Powdered whiting 
(lime carbonate, chalk) is then gradually 
added until the acid is fully saturated, a 
point readily determined by its ceasing to 
effervesce. The whiting must be added 
in small quantities, suitable to the amount 
of liquor under treatment, and the mix- 
ture kept constantly agitated by machinery 
until the whole of the acid present is con- 
verted into insoluble calcium citrate. The 
mixture is then allowed to settle, after 
which the supernatant liquid is drawn off, 
and the residue repeatedly washed with 
warm water, by decantation, the agitating 
apparatus being set in motion after each 
addition of fresh water, 

The washed citrate is then transferred 
to a similar vessel, where it is agitated 
with hot dilute sulphuric acid, in the pro- 
portion of about 914 parts of strong acid, 
diluted with six times its weight of water 
to every ten parts of whiting previously 
used. By this treatment the calcium ci- 
trate is decomposed, sulphate of lime and 
free citric acid being formed. The mix- 
ture is drawn off into a settling tank, in 
which the heavy sulphate subsides, while 
the clear solution of citric acid is drawn 
off into lead lined vacuum pans, where it 
is concentrated by steam heat. 

The concentrated solution of citric acid 
is then passed through canvas bag filters 
usually containing a small quantity of 
boneblack, previously freed from phos- 
phate of lime by dilute hydrochloric acid 
The filtrate runs into crystallizing pans 
placed beneath, in which it stands until 
the crystals cease to form. 

The mother liquors are run back into 
the crystallizing pan, and the crystals are 
dried in a centrifugal machine, or by other 
suitable means. 

The article thus obtained is sufficiently 
pure for ordinary purposes, and represents 
the citric acid of commerce. 

It is largely used by the dye Galico 
printer as a ‘‘resistant”’ for iron and alu- 
mina mordants. When required for other 
purposes, it is necessary to purify it by 
recrystallization. 

Citric acid, to be used for medicinal 
purposes or for effervescing drinks, etc., 
should be prepared in vessels of earthen- 
ware, porcelain, or porcelain enamelled 
iron, as it is apt to contain traces of lead 
if prepared in leaden vessels. — Scientific 
American. 

o> o—_______ 


Alum not Allowed in English Bread. 


GEORGE ALLEN, baker, of Walsall, was 
summoned at the instance of Mr. C. W. 
Stephens, sanitary inspector, for selling an 
article of food not compounded of the in- 
gredients demanded, and also for selling 
bread containing alum, so as to be injuri- 
ous to health. The inspector stated that 
he purchased a two pound loaf at the shop 
of defendant, and forwarded it to Mr. E 
W. T. Jones, the borough analyst, whose 
certificate of analysis he produced. The 
certificate showed that the loaf was adul- 
terated with alum in the proportion of 


thirty-six grains to the four pound loaf, 
and that such adulteration would tend to 
render the bread indigestible. Dr. J. Mac- 
lachlar, medical officer of health, gave it 


| as his opivion that the quantity of alum 


stated would be likely to make bread in- 
jurious to health. Addressing the bench 
for the defence, Mr. Nanson said he did 
not dispute that there was alum in the 
loaf, but he urged that none was put in by 
defendant or at his establishment, and that 
the flour was used just as it came from the 
miller. The bench, after hearing the de- 
fendant, considered the case proved, and 
imposed a fine of £5 and costs on the first 
summons, the other being withdrawn. 
The fine and costs amounted to £7 14s. 


——_—_++¢«—____. 
Splitting Paper. 


Ir is one of the most remarkable proper- 
ties of that wonderful product, paper, that 
it can be split into two or even three parts, 
however thin the sheet. We have seen a 
leaf of the Illustrated News thus divided 
into three parts, or three thin leaves. One 
consisted of the surface on which the en- 
gravings are printed; another was the side 
containing the letter press, and a perfectly 
blank piece on each side was the paper that 
lay between. Many people who have not 
seen this done might think it impossible; 
yet it is not only possible but extremely 
easy, as we shall show. 

Get a piece of plate glass and place on it 
a sheet of paper; then let the latter be 
thoroughly soaked. With care and a little 
dexterity the sheet can be split by the top 
surface being removed. But the best plan 
is to paste a piece of cloth or strong paper 
to each side of the sheet to be split. When 
dry, violently and without hesitation pull 
the two pieces asunder, when part of the 
sheet will be found to have adhered to one 
and part to the other. Soften the paste in 
water and the pieces can be easily removed 
from the cloth. 

The process is generally demonstrated as 
a matter of curiosity, yet it can be utilized 
in various ways. If we want to paste in a 
scrap book a newspaper article printed on 
both sides of the paper, and possess only one 
copy, it is very convenient to know how to 
detach the one side from the other. The 
paper when split, as may be imagined, is 
more transparent than it was before being 
subjected to the operation, and the print- 
ing ink is somewhat duller; otherwise the 
two pieces present the appearance of the 
original if again brought together. 

Some time ago the information of how 
to do this splitting was advertised to be 
sold fora considerable sum. We now im- 
part it to all our readers gratuitously,— 
Design and Work. 


——_—_e--e—________ 
Insects Destroyed by Flowers. 


Mr. J. W. Starer, in a communication 
to the Entomological Society of London, 
says: Whilst it is generally admitted that 
the gay coloration of flowers is mainly sub- 
servient to the purpose of attracting bees 
and other winged insects, whose visits play 
s0 important a part in the process of ferti- 
lization, it seems to me that one important 
fact has scarcely received due attention. 
Certain gayly colored, or at least conspicu- 
ous, flowers are avoided by bees, or if 
visited have an injurious and even fatal 
effect upon the insects. Among them are 
the dahlia, the passion flower, the crown 
imperial, and especially the oleander, That 
the flowers of the dahlia have a narcotic 
action both upon humble bees and hive 
bees, was first pointed out, I believe, by 
the Rev. L. Jenyns, in his ‘‘ Observations 
in Natural History.” He mentions that 
bees which visit these flowers are soon 
seized with a sort of torpor, and often die 
unless speedily removed. He quotes also 
a writer in the Gardeners Chronicle, who 
pronounces the cultivation of the dahlia 
incompatible with the success of the bee- 
keeper. I find it also recorded that the 
passion flower stupefies humble bees; that 
bees of all kinds avoid the crown imperial 
and the oleander, and that the honey of 
the latter is fatal to flies. I cannot call to 
mind that I ever saw a butterfly or a moth 
settled upon the flowers of this shrub in 
Hungary and Dalmatia, where it is very 
abundant. It seems not unimportant to 


ascertain whether the above mentioned 
phenomena have been verified by other 
observers; whether any other insects in 
such cases undertake the functions genc« 
rally exercised by bees, and whether othcr 
flowers have a similarly noxious or dear ly 
action upon insects. 
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Random Notes. 


Ir has been thought that glycerine might 
be an agent of nutritive value, and could, 
under certain circumstances, be substituted 
for cod liver oil. It has been found, how- 
ever, by carefully conducted experiments 
made in Germany by Mr. Munk, that as 
food glycerine has no value whatever. It 
seems to be decomposed in the system, but 
what becomes of its elements, finally, is a 
question by no means easy to settle. It is 
probably discharged among the excreta of 
the intestines and kidneys. 


Wrrnt the past few months our old 
friends, Messrs. W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
have found it necessary, for the conveni- 
ence of business, to enlarge their premises 
and to greatly increase their salesroom 
capacity. They have also set apart a por- 
tion of their establishment for the con- 
venience of their customers and friends 
visiting New York, which they will find to 
bean agreeable retreat where their privacy 
will be consulted, and they will be af- 
forded all facilities for correspondence, 
intercourse with friends, etc.; and they 
give a cordial invitation to all to avail 
themselves of the accommodation. 


Yhymol.—This acts usefully in cases of 
catarrh of the bladder, and in diarrheea of 
children, in doses of three to five drops of 
a one per cent. solution daily. 


Aurxis St. Marta, the fistula in whose 
stomach has done so much for physiology, 
still lives. He is 78 years of age, and the 
wound is still open, but this fact has evi- 
dently never impaired his virility, as he 
reports himself the father of twenty chil- 
dren. He has always been a hard worker, 
and has never suffered from indigestion. 


Quicklime has been recently recommend- 
ed as a harmless substitute for blasting 
powder. ‘The lime isto be pounded firmly 
into the bores, and then saturated with 
water. This would be harmless in more 
ways than one. 


Ethylate of Sodium.—\ts physical action 
seems to be, when applied to living tissue, 
the removal or absorption of water from 
the tissue into the ethylate; destructive ac- 
tion of a caustic from the caustic soda that 
is formed; thirdly, coagulation from the 
alcohol that is produced; and, fourthly, 
prevention of decomposition of the dead 
organic substance that is formed. 


Liquid Fire.—A solution of phosphorus 
in bisulphide of carbon. 


One hundred parts of cardamoms con- 
sist of about seventy-one parts of seeds 
and twenty-nine parts of capsules. 


Ir powdered camphor has to be mixed 
with other powders, use the pestle lightly; 
by pressing, the camphor and the powder 
adhere to the pestle and the mortar. 


OnE of the Latin synonyms for black- 
lead is carbo mineralis. 


Trish Moss forms, with twenty-five parts 
of water, a stiff jelly. 


Spermaceti is best powdered by melting 
it and stirring with a pestle till cold. An- 
other way is to treat it as camphor by 
sprinkling with alcohol. 


To Deodorize Benzine.—Shake well with 
asmall quantity of plumbate of sodium; 
the latter is prepared by dissolving freshly 
precipitated oxide of lead in caustic soda. 


To Remove Tannin from Vegetable Solu- 
tions.—Agitate the solution with a piece of 
fresh raw hide or with a solution of 
gelatine, and filter. 


BamBoo poles for use as telegraph posts 
are being sent to Natal from Madras. 


About Lemons.—One lemon contains, on 
an average, five and a half drachms of 
juice, equivalent to about twenty grains of 
or we and about eight drops of essen- 
tial oil. . 


‘“WHERE the sun does not enter, the doc- 
tor does,” is an old Italian adage based 
upon hygienic law. 


ove 
Ammonia for Flowers. 


A LADY correspondent of the Country 
rentleman does well in reminding window 
flower growers of an old but nearly forsot- 
ten fact, that a few drops of hartshorn in 
the water given to plants is an excellent 
fertilizer. Mr. Meehan says that it isworth 
all other “ concentrated’? manures for this 
purpose, 


The Zulu Assegai. 


THE assegais—a lance-shaped piece of 
steel or iron, upon a comparatively thin but 
well-balanced round stick as a handle— 
are of two kinds; the ‘‘ throwing” assegais 
are longer and broader in the blade than 
the “stabbing” kind. The handles of 
both also differ; that of the first kind is 
exceedingly well balanced, to allow of its 
flight through the air, which it traverses 
like an arrow, the broad blade acting the 
part the feathers do in the other, only at 
opposite ends of the instruments. The 
Zulus hold them in their right hand, their 
fingers clinched round the handle not far 
from the blade, and bending their forearm 
at right angles to their arms, with a back- 
ward and forward movement they direct 
with a sudden jerk the instrument up- 
ward into the air, where it is seen coursing 
like an arrow, and descending in a similar 
manner. At thirty yards many of them 
are very accurate in hitting their object. 
The ‘‘stabbing” assegai has a short and 
stouter handle, has a much smaller and 
narrower blade, and is attached to the 
handle by a continuation of the blade in 
the form of a steel shaft for about half a 
foot, and there securely fastened. In stab- 
bing they keep the edge very low, making 
numerous cuts, stabs, and dashes therewith 
as they approach; suddenly raising the 
point, they make a direct stab, and, with- 
out withdrawing, a rip. It appears to be 
a thoroughly methodical operation, requir- 
ing considerable skill to acquire. 

5 ied 
The Glass Bottle Manufacture. 


Borrues are made by a ‘‘set” of hands, 
which may consist of either four or five. 
‘*Medicals” require four, whiskey and 
other bottles five manipulations. The 
glass being ready melted, either in the pots 
or tanks, the ‘‘ gatherer”’ collects on the 
end of a long iron tube, called the blow- 
pipe, a quantity of glass which he considers 
sufficient for the purpose. This operation 
requires much practice, as the internal ca- 
pacity of the finished bottle depends on the 
proper amount of glass being collected at 
the outset. The ‘‘ blower” then takes the 
blowpipe with the attached glass, blows 
through it a moment, trundles it on a 
smooth sloping iron or stone slab, which 
gives the embryo battle a conical shape. 
He then walks to the side of the glass 
house, puts the glass into a hole, pulls an 
iron rod with a jerk, and puffs vigorously 
through his pipe. There is another myste- 
rious jerk, and the bottle emerges alread 
shaped. The hole contained the mould, 
which is divided longitudinally and hinged 
at the base. The first jerk shuts the glass 
into the mould, the puff of breath blows 
it into the required shape, and the second 
jerk releases it. The mould cools the glass 
sufficiently to take away its plasticity. 
The blower now has a shaped bottle on 
the end of his pipe. If it is a small one, 
such as a ‘‘medical,” he taps his pipe on 
the edge of a sort of tray, and the bottle 
drops off. If it is large, like a whiskey 
bottle, he hands it to a little boy called the 
‘“‘ wetter-off.” This young man dips an 
iron edge in water, rolls the pipe on the 
edge of a tray, and runs the wet iron 
round the neck of the bottle, which incon- 
tinently drops off. At present the bottle 
has no lip. The mouth of the neck is 
either a little contracted, or has sharp-cut- 
ting edges like those of penny bottles of 
ink. Our readers have probably noticed 
that all bottles are larger at the shoulder 
than at the bottom, that they gradually 
taper downwards. Thisis most easily seen 
in whiskey bottles or in large vials. If 
you try to set half a dozen of these close 
together in a line you willsoon discover 
this peculiarity. There is a reason for this 
as for so many unconsidered trifles. When 
the lipless bottle is dropped into the tray, 
the bottom points towards another work- 
man called the “‘maker.” His is the most 
difficult task, and he earns the highest 
wages of the ‘‘set.”” He wields the instru- 
ment called the puntil, which is something 
like a long unjointed arm and hand of 
iron, the hand possessing only four fingers. 
This is pushed over the bottle. What 
should be the palm is just the size of the 
bottom of the bottle. The fingers are at 
such a distance from each other that they 
just fit the sides, and of such length that 
they just reach the shoulder, the gradual 
tapering of the bottle giving them a secure 
hold. The maker then thrusts the bottle 
through a hole in the wall of the furnace. 
The neck is of course the most exposed 
part, and{this soon becomes hot and plas- 
tic. The] bottle is then withdrawn, and 
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the maker takes another tool called the 
‘‘shears.” This is composed of three 
parts: a central tongue, which is just as 
broad as the throat is to be, and two blades, 
not shaped like scissor blades, but exactly 
corresponding to a longitudinal section of 
the neck. The tongue is thrust into the 
neck of the bottle, the blades are brought 
close, the long arm holding the bottle is 
rapidly rotated, using the tongue of the 
shears as an axis, and the softened glass 
is rapidly converted into a neat lip. The 
maker slips the bottle into another tray, 
and a little boy, call the ‘‘ taker-in,” pushes 
the end of a long iron rod into it, lifts it in 
a wide curve through the air, and puts it 
through a hole into a gloomy glowing 
place called the annealing-oven, which is 
kept at a temperature a little below the 
melting point of glass, till it is stacked full 
of bottles, and is then allowed to cool 
gradually during two or three days. It is 
only right to say that the process is rapid, 
for an ordinary workman, in an ordinary 
day of ten hours, will turn out 130 dozen 
of finished bottles. One man to whom we 
spoke told us, with pardonable pride, that 
he and another had made 197 dozen in ten 
hours, this immense number representing 
but the actual number of perfect ones 
taken from the annealing-oven. The same 
man, on another occasion, working for 
thirteen hours, made 205 dozen bottles, 
‘the most,” he said, ‘“‘that was ever made 
in Yorkshire.” Very few men are able to 
turn out such an immense day’s work; but 
thirty years ago a member of the present 
firm made 267 dozenin one day! This is 
so long ago that it has probably been for- 
gotten by the men.—The Chemist and 
Druggist. 


ee 
Kaolin. 


* Tuts valuable earth is known in trade as 
China clay. It takes this name from being 
the base of china and other pottery, is of 
a fine, soft nature, free from grease, and 
bears a polish by simply rubbing the sur- 
face. When added in proper quantity 
to other materials used, it hardens and 
gives a tenacity to paper, enabling it to 
take a smoother and finer gloss. Many 
papers are so overcharged with china and 
other clays to weigh heavier, so that on 
the least bending, they will break and 
crumble into small pieces. These papers 
when so loaded are of great injury to 
type, and the printer has just cause to com- 
plain when paper like this has been sup- 
plied. Since the use of china clay in 
paper-making, the enormous quantity dug 
and sold makes a large trade, it being also 
a good base for pigments. After well 
washing and grinding, it forms a plastic 
paste, with which any color may be easily 
mixed; and therefore to the fancy paper 
colorer it is of much service. The chrome 
yellows having this clay in conjunction 
with alum to strike the color on, soon 
show the difference, being softer and 
lighter than the chromes usually sold, 
made from barytes and other heavy miner- 
als, which are harder and more difficult to 
dissolve and work up. Dr. Ure, in speak- 
ing of china clay in its pure state—alumina 
—says it has an affinity to vegetable color- 
ing matter in the preparation of lakes. 
This is also found in other colors, such as 
purple, violet, etc., made from logwood 
and other dyewoods and drugs. It is 
necessary to wash, grind, and drain the 
china clay in a calico strainer, so that the 
pulp may be free from grit or small parti- 
cles; and then it is safer and more lasting 
than the other clays, all of which have a 
tendency to turn a darker color after being 
exposed to the atmosphere for some little 
time. The Chinese call china clays ‘‘ Kao- 
lin.” They are dug from the earth in 
China, as well as in Japan, and are whiter 
and more unctuous to the touch than any 
found in Europe. Dupkim, one of the 
first and early makers of ultramarine in 
England, gave the preference to the china 
clay called ‘‘ Bordeaux white,” brought 
from there, to any china clays found in 
England, for his basis in the manufacture 
of ultramarine. Therefore, for any mate- 
rial like china clay, an earth, free from grit, 
must be a desideratum. It is also used by 
paper stainers of every description, as well 
as manufacturing stationers, because a 
wash with a small quantity of gelatine im- 
parts a thin opaque body on paper to form 
the metallic or indelible writing paper for 
memorandum books, ete., a pencil of zinc 
or pewter then being all that is required to 
write thereon. For marble paper makers 
a superior article can be made by coloring 
one side of the paper with china clay 
mixed with size, 
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the colors attach to the paper quickly, and 
from the nature of the clay, a glaze or 
polish can be attained, by simply rolling 
the sheets between polished zinc plates — 
made for the purpose. The process is 
cheaper than friction glazing, and no fear 
of disturbing the colors, particularly 
bronze powder. China clay is also much 
used in mixing with paste for card and 
pasteboard makers. It is best to mix in 
the batter tub with the flour, and by boil- 
ing together in the copper or iron pot, 
the sieve preventing any dirt or grit from 
passing through into the paste, the clay 
will amalgamate more surely. It gives the 
cardboard a smartness when dry, and from 
the soft papers of the present day, helps to 
improve the cardboard under pressure of 
the roller, as well as to give a smooth sur- 
face. 
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Gold Mines in Maine. 


F. L. Barrurert, State Assayer of 
Maine, writes: Notwithstanding the heavy 
snow and the intense cold that have pre- 
vailed with us this winter, many of our 
mines have continued to work steadily 
all through the season, and the prospect 
for the spring campaign is extremely flat- 
tering. Several new finds are already re- 
ported, one or two of which deserve men- 
tion. Free gold has occasionally been 
found in various parts of the State im sitw 
as well as placer gold, but no excitement 
has ever grown out of these finds until very 
recently, when it was reported that free 
gold had been found in a quartz belt of 
some uine miles in length in the south- 
eastern portion of Maine (the name of the 
precise locality I withhold for the present, 
by request). Specimens sent me, which 
were selected without regard to quality, 
assayed 58°37 pennyweights free gold; the 
quartz resembles Georgia free gold quartz, 
and the gold is so firm that only now and 
then can a particle be detected by ‘the 
naked eye, but in crushing and washing is 
readily shown. This tract has been bonded 
for a large sum, and a number of parties 
are anxiously waiting the departure of the 
snow when a thorough survey of this 
“new find” will be commenced at once. 
Of some thirty assays made of the quartz 
from this new discovery, the lowest was 
$30 and the highest $240 per ton, giving 
an average of about $56. Free gold is also 
reported in the bottom of the Cline mine 
near Sullivan mine. The shaft is about 70 
feet deep. 


they should not, then we may expect an 
early exploration of our vast unimproved 


and undeveloped wild lands lying in the _ 


northwestern and northeastern parts of. 
this State, which geologists have always 
supposed to contain some valuable gold © 
belts. 


Silvering Metals Without Heat. 


CLEANSE the metal well, cover it equally 
with salt water and a mixture of one part 
of precipitated chloride of silver, two parts 
of potassa alum, eight parts of chloride of 
sodium, and eight parts of cream of tartar. | 
Then wash the metal with water and dry it 
with a soft woollen rag.—WMetallard. 
—_—_—_0-+-e—_____ 


Test for Portland Cement. 


WEIGH a cubic foot of the dry cement. 
If good it should weigh from 80 to 100 
pounds. The color of good Portland ce- 
ment should be a warm bluish gray. The 
cement should be guite dry, free from all 
lumpiness or tendency to caking. When 
you take up a handful and squeeze it, it 
should have a soft, si/ky feel, and be free 
from grit. It should not cake in your 


If these gold discoveries prove | 
of any value, and there is no reason why | 


hand when squeezed. 
————— oo 
Dahlia Poisonous to Bees. 


Ir has been remarked that the flowers of 
the dahlia have a narcotic effect upon the 
bees which visit them, so much so that the 
cultivation of the dahlia has been pro- 
nounced incompatible with successful bee 
keeping. The dahlia is so common @ 
flower in gardens, that its insecticidal 
properties might easily be investigated 
with regard to other insects. 
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Back Numbers Wanted. 


WE will pay fifteen cents each for the 
following back numbers, in good condi- 
tion: May, 1874; February mi December, 
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1875; January, 1876; January, 1877; and 
This being absorbent, | November, 1878, | 
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On the Use of Chloral.* 


[TE article discusses several different 
narcotics that sometimes play a mischiev- 
ous part among the daily habits of men in 
relation to appetite, but the author seems 
inclined to make chloral the most promi- 
nent, if not the most deleterious of the nar- 
cotics referred to. It ought to be said of 
Dr. Richardson that he has high profes- 
sional rank in London, and that there is, 
probably, no better authority on the subject 
of agents which act on the nervous system 
and modify its sensibility, producing often 
either complete or partial anesthesia. 

But it ought to be added. that Dr. Rich- 
ardson appears to be a man who likes 
a hobby-horse. He is at present riding a 
crusade against alcohol, tobacco, opium, 
perhaps tea and coffee, chloral hydrate, 
and other powers of darkness. 

So, after making proper allowances for 
the energy of enthusiasm, the reader 
will find what he has to say of chloral 
quite well worth considering. Every per- 
sor of judgment will agree that a potent 
medicine should be always taken under the 
supervision of a medical man, and not as 
bread and butter. ] 

It fell to my lot to be the first in this 
country to investigate the action of hydrate 
of chloral after the remarkable discovery 
of its properties as a narcotic by the dis- 
tinguished and original Liebreich. 

At the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, held at Exeter, in the year 1868, the 
late Mr. Daniel Hanbury, F.R.8., brought 
with him to the meeting, from Germany, 
a specimen of the hydrate and a brief ver- 
bal account of the phenomena which it had 
been found to produce on living bodies. 

The facts related by Mr. Hanbury 
proved of so much interest to the mem- 
bers of the Biological Section that they 
elected me, who had just been submitting 
areport on an allied subject, to make a 
further and special report during the 
meeting on this particular subject. I ac- 
cepted the duty at once, and conducted a 
series of experimental researches, the re- 
sults of which were duly laid before the 
Section on the last day of the meeting. 
The results were among the most singular 
I had ever witnessed, and the report upon 
them raised an intense curiosityamongst the 
medical men and the men of science in 
this country. Liebreich’s discovery be- 
came the physiological event of the year, 
and for some months I was engaged, at 
every leisure moment, in demonstrating 
the various and unique facts which that 
discovery had brought forth. 

In this chloral hydrate we were found to 
possess an agent very soluble and manage- 
able, which, introduced into the body of 
a man or other animal, quickly caused the 
deepest possible sleep, a sleep prolonged 
for many hours, and which could be 
brought so near to the sleep of death that 
an animal in it might pass for dead and 
still recover. In this substance we also 
found we had an agent which was actu- 
ally decomposed within the blood, and 
which in its decomposition yielded the 
product chloroform, which caused the 
sleep; a product which distilled over, as it 
were, from the blood into the nervous 
structure and gave rise to the deep narco- 
tism. 

The discovery of Liebreich opened a new 


| world of research, the lessons derived from 


which I shall never forget. And yet, now 
that ten years have passed away, and I 
have lived to see the influence on mankind 
of what is in one sense a_ beneticent, 
and in another sense a maleficent sub- 
stance, I almost feel a regret that I took 
any part whatever in the introduction of 
the agent into the practice of healing and 
the art of medicine. 

About three months after my report was 
read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the 
first painful experience’ resulting from 
chloral hydrate came under my know- 


* By B. W. Richardson, M.D., inthe Contemporary 
Review for July. 


ledge. A medical man of middle age and 
comfortable circumstances took, either by 
accident or intention, what was computed 
to be a dose of 190 grains of chloral hy- 
drate. He had bought, afew days before 
this event, 240 grains of the substance. 
He took a first dose of ten grains in order 
to procure sleep. On the following night 
he took twenty grains, and on the evening 
of the succeeding day twenty grains more. 
These administrations were known. He had 
reduced his store by these takings to 190 
grains, and while in a state of semi-consci- 
ousness from the last quantity, he got up 
from the bed on which he was reclining, 
and emptied all the remaining contents of 
the bottle into a tumbler of water, and 
swallowed the large dose so prepared. He 
was found insensible, with the bottle and 
glass by his bedside. He did not fully re- 
gain consciousness for sixty hours, but 
finally made a good recovery. 

The occurrence of this experience led 
me into a new line of research, namely, to 
find out what was the best mode of main- 
taining life while the body is under the 
influence of a deep sleep from the hydrate. 
This new search disclosed that the great 
object of treatment should be to sustain the 
animal temperature. I found that, like 


‘alcohol, the tendency of chloral hydrate is 


to reduce the vital fire, and that of two 
animals under chloral, one ina warm the 
other in a cold atmosphere, the recovery 
of the one in the warm and the death of 
the one in the cold atmosphere could be 
reduced to a matter of positive system or 
rule. I had soon to publish that lesson, 
and to indicate that there were dangers 
ahead in respect to the use of chloral 
hydrate, which dangers would have to be 
scientifically combated. 

Within a year after the introduction of 
chloral hydrate into medical use, another 
new truth dawned on me. One morning 
the friends of a gentleman called on me, 
bringing a bottle of chloral hydrate and a 
capy of a medical paper containing a lec- 
ture of mine relating to the action of the 
drug. They had noticed for some time 
past that the gentleman, about whom they 
were anxious, had been very peculiar in 
manner, exhibiting signs resembling those 
of intoxication from alcohol, but with 
more than alcoholicsomnolency. He was 
an alcoholic, and sometimes he was apt to 
have spells of inebriation; but the pheno. 
mena more recently observed were some- 
what different. Watching him closely as 
their alarms increased, they detected that 
he was in the habit of dosing himself with 
some substance which he kept in a series 
of bottles, of which he had seventeen or 
eighteen in stock, and one of which they 
brought to me. The bottle they brought 
contained chloral hydrate, and it turned out 
that all the bottles contained, or had con- 
tained, the same. By and by, this gentle- 
man came to me himself, and confessed 
that he was in the habit of taking the 
chloral three or four times in the twenty- 
four hours. He took it at first, after read- 
ing my lecture on its medicinal uses, in 
order to procure sleep. It answered his 
purpose so well that he became induced to 
repeat the process, and in a little time got 
what he called his new craving. He present- 
ed a series of special symptoms from the 
chloral, which had some of the characters 
of jaundice and some of the characters of 
scurvy. The symptoms were additional 
to the signs of brain and nervous disturb- 
ance caused by the chloroform derived 
from the chloral, and they were easily ac- 
counted for. The chloral, in undergoing 
decomposition within the body, divides 
into two products, the one chloroform, the 
other an alkaline formate, a soluble salt 
which makes the blood unduly fluid, and 
acts much in the same manner—as I found 
again by direct experiment with it—that 
common salt does, or the mixture of pick- 
ling salts used for the preservation of dead 
animal tissues that are preserved by the 
process of salting. 

Here, then, was another history of dan- 
ger from the use of chloral hydrate, a new 
condition of disease to which I drew at- 


tention very speedily, and to which I gave 
the name of chloralism. It is a matter of 
deep regret to have to report that since 
the name was given to the disease chlor- 
alism has become rather wide-spread. It 
has not yet spread far amongst the 
female part of the community. It has not 
yet reached the poorer classes of either 
sex. Amongst the men of the middle 
class; amongst the mostactive of these in 
all its divisions—commercial, literary, 
medical, philosophical, artistic, clerical— 
chloralism, varying in intensity of evil, 
has appeared. In every one of the classes 
I have named, and in some others, I have 
seen the sufferers from it, and have heard 
their testimony in relation to its effects on 
their organizations—effects exceedingly 
uniform, and, as arule, exceeding bane- 
ful.) 98 So. B At: the) meeting! ofj the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held in Edinburgh in the year 
1871, I drew earnest attention to this sub- 
ject. Isaid—and the words were pub- 
lished in the Report of that year (p. 147): 
‘“‘There is another subject of public 
interest connected with the employment of 
chloral hydrate. I refer to the increasing, 
habitual use of it as a narcotic. As there 
are alcoholic intemperants and opium- 
eaters, so now there are those who, begin- 
ning to take chloral hydrate to relieve pain 
or to procure sleep, get into the fixed 
habit of taking it several times daily, and 
in full doses. I would state from this 
public place, as earnestly and as forcibly as 
Tecan, that this growing practice is alike 
injurious to the mental, the moral, and the 
purely physical life, and that the confirm- 
ed habit of taking chloral hydrate leads 
to inevitable and confirmed disease. Under 
it the digestion gets impaired; natural 
tendency to sleep and natural sleep are im- 
paired ; the blood is changed in quality, 
its plastic properties and its capacity for 
oxidation being reduced; the secretions 
are depraved, and the nervous system los- 
ing its regulating controlling power, the 
muscles become unsteady, the heart ir- 
regular and intermittent, and the mind 
excited, uncertain, and unstable. To crown 
the mischief, in not a few cases already 
the habitual dose has been the last, invol- 
untary, or rather unintentional suicide 
closing the scene. I press these facts on 
public attention, not one moment too soon, 
and I add to them the further facts, that 
hydrate of chloral is purely and absolutely 
a medicine, and that whenever its admin- 
istration is not guided by medical science 
and experience, it ceases to be a boon, and 
becomes a curse to mankind.” 

This was stated within two years after 
the substance chloral hydrate came into 
medical use. Ifat that time the mind of 
the public had been as ripe as it is now 
for the acceptance of the truth, or if I 
could then have reached the ear of the 
public more plainly, much evil might have 
been nipped in the bud. As it was, the 
warning had little effect, except to expose 
me to adverse criticism as an alarmist, and 
the evil has gone on with increasing rapid- 
ity and mischief. Thereis at the present 
time a considerable community addicted 
to the habitual use of chloral hydrate, on 
one pretence or another, and a learned 
medical society has recently framed a 
series of written questions on the subject, 
which questions it has felt it expedient to 
address to members of the profession 
of medicine generally for their replies. 

The persons who become habituated to 
chloral hydrate are of two or three classes 
asarule. Some have originally taken the 
narcotic to relieve pain, using it in the 
earliest application of it fora true medi- 
cinal and legitimate object, probably under 
medical direction. Finding that it gave 
relief and repose, they have continued the 
use of it, and at last have got so abnor- 
mally under its influence that they cannot 
get to sleep if they fail to resort toit. A 
second class of persons who take to chloral 
are alcoholic inebriates who have arrived 
at that stage of alcoholism when sleep is 
always disturbed, and often nearly impos- 
sible. These persons at first wake many 
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times in the night, with coldness of the 
lower limbs, cold sweatings, startings, and 
restless dreamings. In a little time they 
become neryeus about submitting them- 
selves to sleep, and before long habitu- 
ate themselves to watchfulness and rest- 
lessness, until a confirmed insomnia is the 
result. Worn out with sleeplessness, and 
failing to find any relief that is satisfactory 
or safe in their false friend alcohol, they 
turn to chloral, and init find for a season 
the oblivion which they desire, and which 
they call rest. It isa kind of rest, and is, 
no doubt, better than no rest at all ; but it 
leads to the unhealthy states that we are 
now conversant with, and it rather pro- 
motes than destroys the craving for alco- 
hol. In short. the man who takes to 
chloral after alcohol, enlists two cravings 
for a single craving, and is double-shotted 
in the worst sense. A third class of men 
who become habituated to the use of chlo- 
ral are men of extremely nervous and ex- 
citable temperament, who by nature, and 
often by the labors in which they are occu- 
pied, become bad sleepers. A little thing 
in the course of their daily routine op- 
presses them. What to other men is pass 
ing annoyance, thrown off with the next 
step, is to these men a worry and anxiety 
of hours, They are over-susceptible of 
what is said of them, and of their work, 
however good the work may be. They 
are too elated when praised, and too de- 
pressed when not praised or dispraised. 
They fail to play character parts on the 
stage of this world, and as they lie down 
to rest, they take all their cares and anxi- 
eties into bed with them, in the liveliest 
state of perturbation. Unable in this con- 
dition to sleep, and not knowing a more 
natural remedy, they resort to the use of 
such an instrument as chloral hydrate. 
They begin with a moderate dose, increase 
the dose as occasion seems to demand, and 
at last, in what they consider a safe and 
moderate system of employing it, they de- 
pend on the narcotic for their falsified 
repose. 

Amongst these classes of men the use of 
chloral hydrate is on the increase. The 
use is essentially a bad business at the best, 
and while I do not wish in the least to ex- 
aggerate the danger springing from it— 
while, indeed, lam willing to state that I 
have never been able to trace out a series 
of fatal organic changes of a structural 
character from such use, I have certainly 
seen a great deal of temporary disturbance 
and enfeeblement from it, without any 
corresponding advantage that might be 
set forth, as an exchange of some good for 
some harm. The conclusion I -have been 
forced to arrive at is in brief to this effect: 
that if chloral hydrate cannot be kept 
for use within its legitimate sphere as a 
medicine,to be prescribed by the physician 
according to his judgment, and by him as 
rarely as is possible, it were better for man- 
kind not to have it at any price. 

ooo 


New Process for Tribasic Phosphoric 
Acid. 


Tue difficulty of obtaining either tribasic 
phosphoric acid or glacial phosphoric 
acid in the pure state has for some 
years past called the attention of investi- 
gators to the discovery of some method 
by which the medicinal acid could be 
readily prepared from phosphorus by 
every druggist. The officinal process is 
admittedly dangerous and difficult to 
manage. Prof. Markoe’s method, although 
a great improvement, has not always 
proved free from danger, it is said, under 
all circumstances. 

In the Proceedings of the Pennsyloania 
Pharmaceutical Association we find a 
paper, read by W. F. Horn at the last 
meeting of the association, in which he re- 
commends a process said to be free from 
all the usual objections. 

The object of this paper, he says, is to 
bring to notice a new process, which, 
in the experience of the writer, has proved 
especially satisfactory, and to propound a 
theory which, in his judgment, best ex- 
plains the facts. The processis as follows: 
Pour three fluid ounces of water into a pint 
or larger flask, beaker glass, or evaporat- 
ing dish. Put into it six drachms of phos- 
phorus (deprived of its coating), observing 
that it lies in such a position as to be cov- 
ered by the water. Drop into it two 
grains of iodine, and move the flask gently 
so that the iodine and phosphorus may 
come into contact ; and lastly, add, all at 
onet, four troy ounces of nitric acid, U. 
The action begins at once, and the 


vessel is set aside, the mouth being left 
open ; and no further attention is required 
until the oxidation is completed, which 
requires from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. 

Under ordinary conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure, the rapidity of the 
oxidation depends upon the amount of 
iodine used; and should the necessity 
arise, the process can be proportionately 
shortened, by taking four, six, or more 
grains of it, but in that case the vessel 
must be set in water, at the temperature at 
which it runs from the hydrant. On the 
other hand, if there is no urgency, one 
grain, or the fraction of a grain, will ac- 
complish the same purpose in a longer 
time. After the oxidation is completed, 
the product is evaporated and finished, as 
the Pharmacopeeia directs. 

The advantages of this process are 
economy of time, attention, and material, 
and absolute safety fromexplosions. The 
process may be continued indefinitely, and 
indefinitely large quantities of phosphorus 
may be oxidized to phosphoric acid, by 
the addition of new portions of phos- 
phorus and nitric acid, as fast as they are 
consumed, no further addition of iodine 
being necessary. A much less quantity of 
nitrie acid will accomplish the work, under 
favorable conditions, owing to the pecu- 
liar property which nitric oxide possesses 
of absorbing oxygen spontaneously from 
the air, thereby being converted into hypo- 
nitric acid, in which condition it is ready 
to act again on the phosphorus somewhat 
similarly to its action in the leaden 
chamber process for sulphuric acid. 

So much for the facts : now for the 
theory. Brodie, in 1852 (Chem. Soe. J., 
289), discovered that ‘‘a small quantity of 
iodine can convert an almost indefinitely 
large quantity of phosphorus into the 
amorphous modification.” He supposes the 
reactions to proceed as follows : the first 
stage ‘‘is the formation of an iodide of phos- 
phorus, probably the di-iodide, in which 
the phosphorus exists in the amorphous 
modification.” ‘‘ This compound is then 
decomposed with the separation of amor- 
phous phosphorus, and formation of amore 
volatile iodine product, which reacts upon 
the second portion of phosphorus. repro- 
ducing the first decomposable iodide, and 
so on continually.” Again, amorphous 
phosphorus is acted on directly and rapidly 
at a comparatively Jow temperature by 
nitric acid. 

The writer’s theory then is, that as the 
iodine combines successively with the 
different portions of the phosphorus, and 
liberates them in the amorphous condition 
at a high temperature, the nitric acid acts 
rapidly on this phosphorus in the nascent 
state, and oxidizes it to phosphoric acid. 

The writer has not failed to consider the 
experiments of Pettenkofer, but the cases 
are dissimilar. Pettenkofer produced hy- 
driodic acid, by the action of iodine on 
phosphorus, and then by the double chemi- 
cal decomposition of the phosphoric iodide 
with water. The products of the reaction 
were hydriodic acid, phosphoric acid, and 
phosphorous acid. The first was distilled 
off, and the latter completely oxidized by 
the use of nitric acid, so that hydriodic 
acid and phosphoric acid were the ultimate 
products. But he used the iodine in satu- 
rating quantity,combining the whole of the 
phosphorus at once, and again the mutual 
decompositions and recompositions were 
effected in the absence of nitric acid. It 
is improbable that the phosphorus, in the 
presence of a powerful oxidizing agent like 
nitric acid, would draw on the water for 
its oxygen ; more so, in view of the fact 
that hydriodic is so very unstable, especi- 
ally in nitric acid. It matters very little, 
however, on what theory the facts may be 
explained, in view of the practical results 
obtained. 
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Sugar of Milk.* 


THis substance is a constituent in vary- 
ing proportions of the milk of all mam- 
mals. It is prepared principally in Swit- 
zerland from the milk of the cow. 

An analysis of the milk of what, in 
Vermont, we would call a good cow, should 
show in each 100 parts about four anda 
half parts each of fat (butter), caseine, 
and sugar, half a part of phosphates and 
other salts, and eighty-six parts of water. 
After the removal of the fat, and the 
separation of the caseine by coagulation 


*A paper read by W. J. VAN Parren, at the last 
riage of the Vermont Pharmaceutical Associa- 
ion, 


crystallizations, and finally comes 
market in cylindrical masses of four- 
sided crystals formed around a core of 
cord or a small stick. 


growing in importance. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


in the manufacture of cheese, the sugar 


may be obtained by evaporation and crys- 
tallization. It is purified by repeated 
into 


As an article of convenience it is rapidly 
One firm in New 


York handles of it annually over one 


hundred thousand pounds. 


Its uses are almost altogether medicinal, 
not, however, as a remedy, but as a vehicle 
for remedies. The larger part of it is em- 


ployed in the homeopathic pharmacies in 


the manufacture of their globules, granules, 
and triturations. It is used as a diluent in 


many of the eclectic concentrations, which 


are claimed to be made active in much 
smaller doses if subjected to long tritura- 
tions with a larger bulk of sugar of milk. 
It is often used in regular pharmacy to 
make up bulk when the more active reme- 
dies are given in powder form. It has 
sometimes been used as an ingredient in 
popular tooth powders, and in small 
amounts for some other purposes. 

As before remarked, it is principally 
prepared in Switzerland, whence it is 
brought here by importers. of drugs. 
Efforts have been repeatedly made to man- 
ufacture it in this country, but thus far 
without success, at least from a commer- 
cial point of view. One would suppose 
that it would be a product we could easily 
manufacture, at least in those parts of the 
country devoted to cheesemaking on a 
large scale, where the large factories turn 
out immense quantities of whey, which is 
of comparatively little value. In return- 
ing from a recent trip to Central New 
York I met by chance one of the pro- 
prietors of Smith’s Homeopathic Phar- 
macy, New York. We were seat com- 
panions for some time, and after entering 
into conversation soon found out each 
other’s calling. This firm has for several 
years been making great efforts to achieve 
the economical manufacture of this article. 

The gentleman whom I met was just 
returning from a trip to their works in 
Oneida county. Hehad with him a sam- 
ple of their last attempt—the product of 
the first crystallization—which, he told me, 
was the most successful of any trial made 
by them. lt was of the color of light 
brown sugar, and possessed the well-known 
properties in taste and grittiness of the 
pure imported article. He was quite san- 
guine of ultimate success, and hoped soon 
to see the time when we would no longer 
be dependent on foreign nations for our 
supply. 

In pursuing my conversation with him 
I asked why the attempts to manufacture 
it had heretofore failed. With a know- 
ledge of the processes used in Europe it 
should be a comparatively easy matter to 
attain. He replied that the great trouble 
came from the impure character of the 
whey which they were obliged to use. 
This arose from the failure of the cheese- 
makers to thoroughly remove the fat and 
caseine. In Switzerland, he said, this 
was so thoroughly done that the manufac- 
turers of the sugar could at once evaporate 
their whey and crystallize it, and after- 
wards purify the product in the regular 
way by recrystallization. In this country, 
he added, the cheesemakers waste quite a 
percentage of this caseine and fat by im- 
perfect coagulation and separation, making 
it necessary for the manufacturer of the 
sugar to do their work over again. Another 
difficulty is the fact that salted rennets are 
used, and sufficient salt gets into the pro- 
duct from this source to materially injure 
it. From its peculiar characteristics salt 
is an impurity very difficult to remove. 
Another trouble was that nearly all facto- 
ries make colored cheese for the English 
market, and the coloring matter is difficult 
to separate, resisting even the action of 
animal charcoal for some time. 

The gentleman expressed the hope that 
with growing experience our cheese- 
makers would overcome the worst diffi- 
culties, and he expressed the belief that 
processes would be perfected in the near 
future that would enable us to make our 
own supply of this important article. 
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Silver Plating Liquid. 


Nitrate of silver...... 11 drachms. 
Water of ammonia... 14 ounces. 
Hyposulphite of soda. 24 54 
Precipitated chalk.... 24 “ 
Distilled water,......25 _ 


three years I have tried many of the am 
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Syrupus Ipecacuanhe.* 


PROBABLY no one preparation in the 
whole Pharmacopeeia is the cause of more 
annoyance to the trade than the syrup of 
ipecac, and while it may not be powerful 
enough, as it is usually made, to nauseate) 
the most delicate invalid, the bare sight of 
it often produces a very sickening sensa-/ 
tion—a feeling of disgust—when we find! 
alot spoiled that we had taken great pains) 
to prepare. 

That so important a preparation, and 
one so frequently entering into prescrip- 
tions, should be so unsatisfactory in ap-| 
pearance and so unstable in its keeping 
qualities, is certainly unfortunate. That) 
the present formula of the Pharmacop@ia) 
is far from being perfect, the numerous) 
complaints and suggestions concerning it 
in our trade journals of the past ten years) 
bear sufficient evidence. i} 

The alleged source of the trouble with 
the officinal process is the large amount of 
resinous matter insoluble in water which 
the fluid extract contains; hence soon afte: 
the syrup is made a copious flocculent 
precipitate forms, giving it a very un 
pleasant and unsightly appearance not 
all creditable in these days of elegant\ 
pharmacy, with the further objection that, 
this precipitate carries down with it more) 
or less of the active principle of the drug, 
thus impairing its efficiency, and by reasor) 
of some not well understood cause, fer 
mentation soon sets in, and the syrup 
spoiled completely. 

Various methods have, from time td 
time, been recommended as overcomin, 
these difficulties, which, after trial, hay 
proved unsatisfactory, and many phar 
maceutists have resorted to the practice of 
preparing the syrup only as it is called 
for, thus insuring themselves against hay, 
ing it spoil on their hands, but at the ex) 
pense of their reputations for -skill it 
pharmaceutical manipulation. 

While I am not competent to enter upo 
a learned dissertation as to the merits 01 
demerits of the several methods and im 
provements suggested, I can give you il 
as few words as possible the results of my 
experience with them. During the pas) 


mulas which have been suggested, an¢ 
among the best are the following: 


+ No.1.—Fluid ext. ipecac, | 
Glycerine, of each... 2 fluid oumy 
Simple syrup ....... Pe. | 


Mix and filter through several folds ol 
muslin. 
No.2.—Fluid’extract ipecac, 2 fluid ounces 

Alcohol): SoS02 ees 1 fluid ounce. 
API RIG ci 137 ounces 
{ 


! 
eee ee 
J 

Mix the liquids, let them stand forty. 
: 


eight hours, filter, and make a syrup by 
cold percolation. ht 


$No.3.—Fluid extract of ipe- ap 
crates LUE oun 

Water a. seat aenee ees 8 ‘* ounces 
Mix and let stand forty-eight hours 
filter and wash the precipitate carefull 
with four ounces of hot water, add thirt) 
ounces of sugar, and make by heat, addinj 
sufficient hot water to make two pints 
It is claimed that by this method th 
emetine is recovered from the precipitate 


and no loss of strength occurs. f 

No. 4.—Fluid extract of ipe- if 
CAC tte kl. Oeemrare . 2 fluid ounces 
FOU WALET. « eetree sane 14 ‘* ounces 

Sugarees sien oe eek ae -. 80 ounces. 


Acid salicylic: 42.02.54. 12 grains. 7 | 
H 
| 


Dissolve the acid in the hot water, ad 
the fluid extract, let stand forty-eigh 
hours, filter and make by cold percolation, 

The product of No. 1, as shown by thy 
sample herewith presented, is a rathe 
dark, cloudy syrup, which after a fev 
days becomes filled with flocculi, gy 
it the unsightly appearance of the offieme 
article, but its keeping qualities are some 
what better. No. 2 gives a fine, clea 
syrup, which keeps well, even during th 
summer, fora month or more. No, 31 
much like No, 2, and no better. No. 41 
very light colored, and keeps well. Th) 
last-three are elegant enough in appea 
ance to suit the most fastidious, but whe 
dispensed alone customers are apt t 
criticise them on account of their ligh 


we 
if 


* A paper read by W. L. GREENLEAF, at the 1 
meeting of the Vermont Pharmaceutical A } 
tion. } 
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lor, fearing they are not up to the stand- 
\:d for strength. 
Ineach of the preceding methods the 
jae great object has been to get rid of 
ie resinous properties of the drug con- 
sined in the fluid extract. After careful 
xamination of the precipitate formed in 
ye syrup made by the officinal process, I 
n inclined to believe that the trouble lies 
artly, if not wholly, in a substance simi- 
r to, if not identical with pectin, or 
egetable jelly, a principle which exists 
1 nearly all roots and vegetables, and 
yes to their juices the property of gela- 
nizing. It is very probable that as it 
tists in the root, it is in the form of 
eto, the principle from which pectin is 
‘amed, and pectase, the peculiar ferment 
‘hich effects the transformation, the 
sctin being formed by the assistance of 
ater and a proper temperature. And it 
ould also appear that the pectase acts 
90n the saccharine matter of the syrup, 
/mverting it into carbonic acid and alco- 
1, in fact, going through the regular 
ocess of vinous fermentation. It has 
en shown by M. Fremy that by the ad- 
ition of a fixed alkali or a kaline base, 
je pectin becomes instantly converted 
(to pectic acid, losing its power of gela- 
nizing; and I find that the addition of 
‘o minims of aqua ammonia to the pint 
syrup is sufficient to produce this 
ange, and give a syrup of ipecac identi- 
/l in appearance with the officinal, with 
e advantage of not souring or precipi- 
jing. Sample No. 5 was made July 10th, 
d has stood on a shelf in my dispensing 
jom since that time exposed to the sun, 
jd as yet shows no signs of change or 
terioration. 
\lf my theory be a correct one--and the 
iult would seem to indicate that it is —it 
‘ords us an easy solution of the problem. 
{ all the additions which have been made 
tthe officinal syrup, the addition of so 
gall a quantity of ammonia seems to me 
t2 least objectionable, and it has the ad- 
jotage of not increasing the length of 
tae, or the labor of making the prepara- 
Ane 


: 

‘jince writing the above I notice that a 
imber of the California Pharmaceutical 
/30ciation* advocated a similar view at 
t: last meeting of that body. 

| —ese 

iodine as a Test for the Presence of 

i] Alcohol in Chloroform. 


ity the last meeting of the British Phar- 
nceutical Conference, Mr. L. SreBoip 
rd the following paper in regard to the 
biavior of iodine to chloroform : 

‘Every chemist knows the beautiful 
[cple color of a solution of iodine in 
coroform. It does not seem to be 
ve known, however, that this color 


‘ies with the degree of purity of the 
oroform employed, and that this varia- 
if of color is due to the presence or 
gence of alcohol. A solution of iodine 
ioure chloroform is deep purple-violet, 
¢ if very weak, it is purplish pink, while 
4lution of the same substance in alcohol 
rown, red, or yellow, according to its 
h. Insolutions of iodine in mixtures 
chloroform and alcohol the color of the 
dhol solution so predominates over that 
oihe chloroform solution, that the pres- 
ee of even a small percentage of alcohol 
y be readily recognized in a sample of 
‘oroform, by vomparing the color of its 
ne solution with that of a solution of 
line in perfectly pure chloroform. This 
ide of testing, however, would necessi- 
}} the use of exactly equal proportions of 
Pi and of iodine of the same quality 
i\ purity, as otherwise the difference in 
t depth of coloration would materially 
Nrfere with the result. The following 
ius operandi is, therefore proposed, 
‘ch, on the strength of numerous trials, 
} author recommends as a very simple, 
itious, and reliable one : 
troduce a small quantity of iodine 
about 10 to 15 ¢.c. of the chloroform 
ve tested, shake until the solution has 
Huired a deep purple or purplish red 
"T, not so deep, however, as to render it 
‘que, and decant the solution from the 
Missolved iodine. Divide the solution 
1ytwo equal parts, which place in two 
wate test tubes, of equal diameter ; 
xe One with about four times its volume 
Water, and keep the other as it is, for 
arison. The water will absorb the 
iol, and what settles down is a solu 
of iodine in pure chloroform, the 
{t of which will be exactly the same as 
Cs 
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that of the other portion, if the chloroform 
is pure, but will distinctly differ from it if 
the sample contained alcohol. With 2 
per cent. of alcohol or more, the difference 
of coloris very striking indeed; with 1 per 
cent. itis very distinct; and in the pres- 
ence of only 4 per cent. itis still clearly dis- 
cernible. By resorting to distillation, + 
per cent. and even less of this impurity 
may be detected by using the first portion 
of the distillate for the test. It is a curious 
fact that, though chloroform boils at 62° 
C., and aleohol not under 78°C., the first 
portion of the distillate is richer in alcohol 
than the original sample, and that the 
distillation if continued, finally leaves 
pure chloroform quite free from alcohol in 
the retort. The cause of this must be 
sought in the different densities of the 
vapors of alcohol and chloroform, that of 
the former being 23, while that of chloro- 
form is nearly 60. Probably, however, 
the test as above described, without the 
trouble of distillation, is sufficiently deli- 
cate for all practical purposes, and will 
commend itself to pharmaceutists especi- 
ally, on account of its simplicity and ease 
of application.” 

In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Umney said that 
he, as a chemist, admired the very excel- 
lent test that had been placed before them. 
Asa pharmaceutist, however, he should like 
to add a word of caution. Absolutely 
pure chloroform had a specific gravity of 
about 1°500, but the Pharmacopeia recog- 
nized a chloroform of 1°490 specific gravity : 
this meant the presence (he had just de- 
termined by calculation) of about one per 
cent. of alcohol. Now, as he saw gentle- 
men in the room who held positions as 
public analyists, he would like to add 
that the Pharmacopeeia evidently sought 
for a prescribed full medicinal purity, but 
did not push this to the extreme limit of 
chemical] purity. In a word, chloroform 
must not necessarily be condemned be- 
cause it gave a color test, for which they 
were indebted to Mr. Siebold. 


———_+-¢o—______ 
Lead Plaster. 


“ JULIUS MULLER, in the Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung, commends the following modifi- 
cation of the process of preparation: Melt 
together in a capacious copper kettle 7,500 
grammes of lard and 7,500 grammes of 
olive oil, and then add immediately three 
litres of hot water; then stir into the 
mixture 7,500 grammes of litharge pre- 
viously completely deprived of carbonic 
acid by ignition (that is, until nitric acid 
will cause no more effervescence). Set 
aside over night; the following day boil 
the plaster over a gertle fire, as usual, but 
without any further addition of water, it 
being completed in from two to two and a 
half hours, and without a fault. The ad- 
vantage of this procedure is that the addi- 
tion of water during the boiling, so very 
annoying and ofttimes dangerous, is en- 
tirely avoided. 
——___- ¢ —____ 


Soluble Essence of Ginger. 


AT the British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence, held last month at Sheffield, a paper 
was read on the above subject by Mr. J. 
C. Thresh, F.C.S., which excited a lively 
controversy afterwards. 

After giving an improved process for 
the manufacture of a soluble essence, he 
stated that the essence as previously pre- 
pared had been found to become turbid 
after keeping, and a good deal of active 
principle was evidently lost in the magne- 
sia precipitate. A sample of essence, quite 
clear, was shown, which had been made 
before Christmas by the following process: 
Take of strong tincture (1 to 1) of finest Ja- 
maica ginger one pint, add in small por- 
tions at a time finely powdered slaked lime, 
shaking vigorously after each addition, 
until the tincture ceases to lose color, 
throw the whole upon a filter, and pass 
through the residue proof spirit until the 
product measures two pints. Now add 
drop by drop dilute sulphuric acid until 
the rich yellow color of the tincture sud- 
denly disappears, let stand for twenty-four 
hours, filter, dilute with water to four pints, 
shake with a little powdered pumice or 
silica (by no means lime or magnesia), and 
filter at 0° C., if possible. The lime is 
added to throw down the resins and the 
acid to precipitate whatever lime may have 
entered into solution. The addition of 
water precipitates the neutral resin, wax, 
fat, and peculiar extractive and excess of 
volatile oil. ‘The essence will be saturated 
with essential oil; hence the necessity of 


filtering at a low temperature. The es- 
sence can be darkened, if desired, by the 
addition of a drop,or two of solution of 
potash.— Mineral Water Review. 
——— 6 o—_——_—_——__ 
Ready Way to Test Chloroform. 


Tue purity of chloroform for anesthetic 
purposes being very important, the follow- 
ing simple tests are recommended by Dr. J. 
Regnauld: If chloroform be dropped upon 
paper and allowed to evaporate, the last 
portion, on being inhaled, has a charac- 
teristic pleasant smell, and leaves the paper 
perfectly dry. Impure chloroform has a 
disagreeable, irritating odor, which it im- 
parts to the paper. Pure chloroform does 
not redden blue litmus, or give even a 
cloudiness with silver nitrate; but if the 
sample should do either, it contains hydro- 
chloric acid or the products of the decom- 
position of some other chlorides. Pure 
chloroform remains perfectly colorless 
when boiled with potash; the presence of 
aldehyde causes a brown coloration. When 
chloroform is shaken with concentrated 
sulphuric acid and allowed to stand for half 
an hour, the two liquids should separate 
into two colorless layers; the presence of 
alcoholic chlorides produces a brown col- 
oration. The purity of chloroform may be 
judged by its constant boiling point, 60°8° 
Centigrade; the impure sample may boil 
above or below, according to the impurities 
it contains. The assigned specific gravity 
affords no certain test. - Hoffmann’s violet 
will dissolve completely in pure chloro- 
form, but if there isa trace of alcohol the 
solution is of a beautiful purple color. 

————_0-e—_____ 

Muriate of Quinia and Urea for 


Hypodermic Use. 


Dr. Jarre, of the Hamburg General 
Hospital, reports the results of the trials 
which he has made of a new preparation 
of quinine termed guinia bimuriatica car- 
bamidata, formed by Drygin from a com- 
bination of twenty parts of muriate of 
quinia, twelve of muriatic acid, and three 
parts of urea. The resulting salt is soluble 
in equal parts of water, and is therefore 
eminently suitable for the administration 
of large doses of quinine by the hypodermic 
method. The trials that have been made 
of it at Hamburg have proved so successful 
that it is highly desirable it should be more 
widely known A 50 per cent. solution 
has always been employed, so that a 
Pravaz syringe full (holding one gramme) 
will contain a third of a gramme of the 
salt. The quantity injected varied from a 
half to three syringefuls. The local irri- 
tation consequent on the injection was in 
most cases very slight, and at most con- 
sisted in a circumscribed burning pain 
(which was soon relieved by cold Goulard 
water), without redness or _ swelling. 
Doses of a gramme produced in men 
scarcely any subjective sensations, and the 
noises in the ear complained of by women 
and children soon disappeared. ‘The anti- 
febrile effects were evident and certain, 
intermittents disappearing after the second 
or third injection. This form of adminis- 
tration seems especially indicated (1) in 
those sensitive persons who have an in- 
vincible objection to taking quinine by the 
mouth ; (2) when gastric affections co- 
exist ; (3) in children ; and (4) in hospital 
and pauper practice, as a much smaller 
quantity of quinine is required than when 
it is administered internally.—Centralblatt 
f. d. Med. Wiss. 

a Oe 


Cinchona Cultivation in California. 


Five packages of fresh cinchona-seeds 
were received from India some months ago 
by the director of the Economic Garden 
of the University of California. These 
seeds represented five different species of 
cinchona, viz., C. succirubra, C. calisaya, 
CO. officinalis, O. condaminea, and 0. 
hybrida. Professor E. W. Hilgard writes 
in the ‘‘ California Horticulturist” that 
the calisaya germinated most readily. At 
present there are growing in the propagat- 
ing house of the Agricultural Department 
of the University several hundred healthy 
plants of each of the five species. So soon 
as the trees are sufficiently advanced they 
will be distributed to the various sections 
of the State of California, where the 
climate gives promise of success, there to 
be tried by careful and competent persons. 
The accounts received from India and 
Australia of the success of the cinchona in 
those countries encourage the belief that 
some of the five species will prove hardy 
both as regards cold and drought in the 
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coast region south of San Francisco, and in 
the more sheltered portions of the bay 
region. There the summer fogs and the 
uniformity of temperature seem to present 


-the main conditions known to be requisite 


for the growth of the cinchona, which ap- 
pears to be a tree of considerable adapta- 
bility. 

———_e+e—___ 

Goulard’s Cerate. 


C. BERNBECK thinks that the cerate of 
subacetate of lead ought either to be dis- 
carded altogether as a healing salve or at 
least be made extempore, because he fre- 
quently found it to contain free acetic acid 
when a few days old, which of course 
makes the cerate irritating instead of heal- 
ing. The presence of acetic acid can 
readily be determined by the odor and by 
triturating five grammes of the cerate in a 
mortar with an equal quantity of alcohol, 
and testing with blue litmus paper previ- 
ously moistened wih water.—Pharm. Ztg. 


———_e-oe—_____ 
Large Crystals of Biniodide of Mercury 


H. Kouer,in Ber. d. d. chem. Gesellsch., 
recommends concentrated muriatic acid 
as the best solvent of biniodide of mercury 
with a view to crystallize the salt. Muria- 
tic acid, warm and concentrated, dissolves 
large quantities of the mercuric salt. The 
solution assumes a yellowish green color, 
but no decomposition occurs, and on cool- 
ing slowly, biniodide of mercury is de- 
posited in the shape of red crystals re- 
markable for their size and brillianey. 


———_e- e—___ 


Effect of Tannin on Iodide of Starch. 


Accorpine to E. Heintz, in Pharm. 
Zeitung, the color reaction between iodine 
and starch is entirely prevented by tannin. 
Five grammes of a filtered one per cent. 
solution of starch afford a permanent blue 
color with one drop of tincture of iodine, 
and this mixture is gradually decolorized 
by the addition of five drops of a twenty 
per cent. solution of tannin, or rapidly 
bleached by ten drops of the same, 


——___0->e—_____ 
Artificial Carlsbad Salt. 


THE natural Carlsbad salt contains about 
two per cent. of sulpate of potassa, which 
is omitted from the artificial salts now pre- 
pared, and unnoticed in the ordinary for- 
mulas. Doctor Uloth, in Pharm. Central- 
halle, gives the following: 


Dry sulphate of soda ... 45 parts. 
Bicarbonate of soda Domes 
Chloride of sodium 

Sulphate of potassa 


100 parts. 
—————.--- 


An Anti-Asthmatic Powder. 

THE Practicien gives the following for- 
mula, which has been adopted with much 
success by Dr. de Crevoisier, of Briey. 
Take equal weights of stramonium, sage, 
belladonna, and digitalis; crush to about 
the coarseness of sawdust, damp a little, 
and mix in asmuch nitre as of one of the 
other substances. Burn a little on a plate, 
cover with a paper cone open at the top, 
and let the sufferer inbale the smoke. If 
the smoke is too abundant, damp the mix- 
ture with a little water. 


eee 


Cure for Baldness. 


Tue following is highly recommended 
by Professor Kaposi: R. Saponis viridis 
(German), alcoholis, aa f. Zij.; solve, 
filtra, et adde ol. lavandule, gtt. xx.-xxx. 
Pour one ortwo tablespoonfuls upon the 
scalp; then pour on a little water; rub 
smartly with the tingers, thus producing a 
copious lather. After four or five minutes’ 
shampooing this way, rinse the head tho- 
roughly with pure water, and dry tho- 
roughly with a towel. Then apply a 
little vaseline. This process causes the 
hair to fall out.in greater abundance at 
first, but a new and fine growth of hair 
soon follows. 

ee rae 
Charcoal Tooth Powder. 


Charcoal ... 8 ounces. 
Calamus root ........ -. 5 drachms. 
Pumice stone 

Catechu 

Oil bergamot 

Oil cloves... 


SS Se 
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Examination of Commercial Chloral | 
Hydrate. 


CHLORAL hydrate is occasionally found | 
contaminated with alcoholate uf chloral. But 
the two can readily be distinguished by 
various tests. The simplest is to heat the 
chemical on a platinum foil; pure chloral | 
hydrate scarcely burns, while the presence | 
of the alcoholate is indicated by the com- 
bustion of the sample. When gently 
heated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 2, the 
hydrate is very slightly acted upon, but 
the alcoholate is violently attacked. The 
solubilities of the two compounds are, be- 
sides, different. Chloral hydrate is solu- 
ble with difficulty in cold chloroform, re- 
quiring four times its weight of it for solu- 
tion; but it completely dissolves in twice 
its weight of water. The aleoholate, on 
the contrary, is readily soluble in cold | 
chloroform, and when mixed with twice 
its weight of warm water, melts without 
complete solution, and on cooling con- 
geals below the surface. For detecting 
small proportions of the alcoholate, a 
strong aqueous solution of the suspected 
chemical is warmed with a slight excess 
of caustic potassa; if turbidity results, | 
iodine is added gradually as long as it is 
decolorized, and, on cooling, minute crys- 
tals of iodoform separate, easily recog- 
nized by their appearance and odor. 

From F. C. Allen’s Commercial Organic 
Analysis we take the following tests for 
further ascertaining the degree of purity 
of the article found in the market. An)| 
aqueous solution of chloral hydrate gives 
no reaction with silver nitrate in the cold, 
but when the liquid is heated to boiling, 
anda few drops of ammonia added, a 
metallic mirror is readily produced. If 
kept some time, chloral hydrate contains a 
trace of hydrochloric acid, and then gives 
a cloud with nitrate of silver; the produc- 
tion of a distinct precipitate indicates se- 
rious impurity. 

When the water of hydration is in ex- 
cess, chloral hydrate is deliquescent, or 
even melts in warm weather. Chloral hy- 
drate is now generally made slightly defi- 
cient in hydration. lf more than a shade 
short of being fully hydrated the product 
has a tendency to become acid, and par- 
tially insoluble from production of meta- 
chloral, 

The point of solidification of melted 
chloral hydrate is an indication of some 
value. The sample should be placed in a 
small test tube, fused, and the tube im- 
mersed in water at about 55° OC. (131° F.). 
A thermometer is placed in the chloral, 
and the temperature at which the liquid 
becomes opalescent noted, The best chlo- 
yal hydrate solidifies at about 48° to 49° C., 
and the best practically adjusted specimens 
within half a degree of 50° C. A low 
freezing-point indicates excess of water, 
and such specimens are liable to deliquesce. 
Small granular crystals and saccharoid 
masses are purer than large crystals or 
needles, 

The boiling point of chloral hydrate is 
also of service as a test of purity, The 
sample should be placed in a test-tube 
with some broken glass. With a pure sam- 
ple rapid boiting commences at 97° C,, 
and the temperature will not vary very 
much till fully one-half bas been volati- 
lized. Chloral hydrate appears, however, to 
undergo slow decomposition at its boiling 
point, so that the first portions of the dis- 
tillate are under-hydrated, and the last 
over-hydrated. The boiling point conse- 
quent'y undergoes a gradual rise. The 
best commercial specimens, those slightly 
under-hydrated, begin to boil throughout 
the liquid at about 96°5° C. The under- 
hydrated portion boils off in a few seconds, 
and the boiling point rises to 97° C., and 
finally to 97-5° or 98° C., by the time half 
the liquid has boiled off. A boiling point 
above 98° C indicates an over-hydrated 
and deliquescent sample. If the boiling 
fairly commences below 95° C. the sample | 
is too much under-hydrated, and is liable 
to decompose on keeping (E. R. Squibb). 

When mixed with an equal weight of 
camphor, chloral hydrate rapidly liquefies 
with a slight rise of temperature. The 
liquid smells of both its constituents; it 
does not precipitate nitrate of silver. 

Chloral hydrate reduces Féhling’s cop- 
per solution. The reaction may be em- 
ployed to detect traces of chloral if other 
reducing substances be absent, and might 
probably be employed for the determina- 
tion of chloral. 

1. For the determination of real chloral 


lat first. 
| closed 


| clear, and separates into two layers. 


in commercial samples of the hydrate, ad- 
vantage may be taken of its reaction with 


alkalies, which results in the separation of 

chloroform and the production of an alka- 

line formate. 

C.,HC1],0,H,0 + NaHO=KCHO,+ H.0 + 
CHCl1,;* 


K. Miller treats 25 grammes of the sam- 


'ple in a finely-graduated tube, and then 


adds a strong solution of caustic potash, 
in quantity rather more than sufficient for 
the above reaction. A large excess of alkali 
must be avoided. The tube must be kept 
well cooled, as the action is very violent 
Afterwards, the tube may be 
and the mixture shaken. After 
resting an hour or two the liquid mae 

1e 
lower layer is chloroform, and after being 
brought to a temperature of 17° C. the 
volume may be read off. Its density is 
1:491. Thus the measure of chloroform in 
cubic centimetres multiplied by 1°840 gives 
the grammes of anhydrous chloral in the 
quantity of the sample employed. If the 
factor 2-064 be substi uted, the product 
will be the weight of chloral hydrate pres- 
ent. Miiller obtained by this process an 
average of 71°6 per cent. of chloroform 


from pure chloral hydrate, against 72°2 per 


| cent. as required by theory. 


2. Ammonia may be substituted for 
potash or soda in the above process, 10 
grammes of the sample being dissolved in as 
little water as possible, and treated with 
5 cc, of ammonia of 0°90 sp. gr. The 


| tube should be well closed and immersed 


in warm water (10° C.) for some hours, 
and plenty of time allowed for the chloro- 
form to separate. The reaction is liable 
to beincomplete. In one experiment the 
author obtained only 70 per cent. from a 
sample which by other methods yielded 
98 per cent. 

8. C. H. Wood objects to the length of 
time and Jarge quantity of the sample re- 
quired for the ammonia process, and pre- 
fers to decompose the chloral with milk of 
lime. He takes 100 grains (about 7 
grammes) of the sample, dissolves it in an 
ounce (30 ¢.c.) of water, and places it in 
a 4-ounce flask. He then adds 40 grains 
(24 grammes) of slaked lime. A cork with 
a tube bent twice at right angles is next 
adapted to the flask, the outer end of the 
tube being somewhat drawn out and im- 
mersed in a small quantity of water, con- 
tained in a narrow graduated tube sur- 
rounded with cold. water. <A gentle heat 
is applied to the flask, and the chloroform 
slowly distilled over. After a few minutes 
the heat is gradually increased, so as to 
keep the mixture boiling, the operation 
being continued till 100 grain measures 
(7 ¢.c.) have passed over. Nothing re- 
mains but to bring the chloroform to the 
proper temperature and read off the vol- 
ume. The addition of .a few drops of pot- 
ash solution destroys the meniscus of the 
chloroform. and enables the operator to 
read off accurately. The process does not 
occupy more than a quarter of an hour. 
Too wuch lime occasions frothing, but an 
excess appears to have no decomposing ac- 
tion on thechloroform. Lieben’s iodoform 
test for alcoholate is readily app ied to the 
aqueous portion of the distillate. The 
author has found this plan convenient and 
fairly accurate. In all the above processes 
a correction may advantageously be made 
for the slight solubi ity of chloroform in 
aqueous liquids, This is about 0°38 c.c. for 
every 100 c.c. of aqueous liquid. 

4. A very simple and accurate modifica- 
tion of the above process for assaying 
chloral hydrate has been suggested by M. 
Meyer, and has given the author very sat- 
isfactory results. It has the advantage of 
being applicable to very moderate quanti- 
ties of material. 1or2 grammes of the 
sample are dissolved in water, and. if any 
free acid be present, it is removed by shak- 
ing the liquid with chalk or barium car 
bonate, and subsequently filtering. The 
filtrate is then treated with a moderate ex- 
cess of standard caustic soda, and titrated 
back with acid in the usual way, litmus 
being used as an indicator. Each c.c. of 
normal alkali neutralized by the sample 
corresponds to 01475 gramme of real 
chloral (C2HC1sO0), or 0°1655 gramme of 
chloral hydrate, 

5. Versmann has proposed to treat 10 
grammes of the sample of chloral hydrate 
with 5 or 6c.c. of concentrat: d sulphuric 
acid at 60° C. ina graduated tube furnished 
with a stopper. The mixture is shaken, 
and the tube put back in the hot water for 
a few minutes. A layer of anhydrous 
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chloral floats on the acid, and from its vol- 
ume after cooling, and density (which is 
1.502 at 18° C.) the proportion in the sam- 
ple is readily calculated. The theoretical 
proportion of real chloral in the pure hy- 
drate is 89°12 per cent., and in the alcohol- 
ate 76°23. Versmann got results which 
agreed with those obtained by ammonia, 
but the author’s experiments were very 
unsatisfactory, the percentage of chloral 
found being considerably be!ow the truth. 
The error is probably due to the formation 
of compound of chloral with the acid. 


——————__oe—__—_- 


Petroleum Benzine or “Benzoline” and 
Coal Tar Benzine.* 


A.tHovuaH it is well known to profes- 
sional chemists that petroleum spirit is 
composed of hydrocarbons quite distinct 
from those constituting coal-tar naphtha, 
among the general public, and to a certain 
extent among people possessed of some 
knowledge of chemistry, great confusion 
has arisen as to the nature of the liquids 
known in commerce as “ benzine,” ‘* ben- 
zene,” ‘‘benzol,” and ‘‘benzoline.” Of 
these, the hydrocarbon benzol or benzene, 
CHe, isthe chief and characteristic con- 
stituent of coal-tar naphtha, while it is pres- 
ent in very insignificant amount in petro- 
leum spirit or mineral naphtha. The terms 
benzine and benzoline have no scientific ap- 
plication, and are merely commercial 
names for petroleum spirit. It is owing, 
ina great measure, to the similarity of 
these names to those of the chief constitu- 
ent of coal-tar naphtha that confusion has 
occurred, but it has been made far worse 
by the accidental or intentional substitu- 
tion of one liquid for the other, until it is 
difficult to obtain the coal-tar product at re- 
tail, even when it is asked for by its proper 
name, This would be of but little con- 
sequence if the two liquids were of ex- 
actly similar nature, but in certain cases 
they present decided differences of be- 
havior, although in general characters 
there are very close resemblances. 

The following tabular statement of the 
characteristic differences between petro- 
leum spirit and coal-tar naphtha has been 
compiled from various sources and in- 
cludes a few original tests. All the char- 
acters given have been carefully verified 
by actual experiment on representative 
samples of commercial petroleum spirit 
and coal-tar benzol. 
Petroleum Spirit, ‘‘ben- 

zoline,” or ** henzine.” “benzl,’ 


1. Consists of heptane, 1. Consists of benzene, 
C,H,,, and its homo- C,H,, and its homo- 


Coal-Taur Naphtha, or 


logues. 

2. Heptane contains 
84:0 per cent. of carbon, 

3. Burns witha some- 
what smoky flame. 

4. Commeuces to boil 
at 54° to 60° C, 

5. Specific gravity 
about 0°69 to 0°72, 

6. Smells of petroleum, 

%. Dissolves iodine, 
forming a -rolution of 
a raspberry red color. 


8. Does not sensibly 
dissolve pitch, and is 
scarcely colored by it, 
even ou prolonged con- 
tact. 

9. When shaken in the 
cold with one-third of its 
volume of fused crystals 
of absolute carbolic acid, 
the latter remains un- 
dissolved. 

10, Requires two vol- 
umes of absolute alcohol, 
or four or five volumes of 
methylated spirit of 0°828 
| specific gravi.y for com- 
plete solution at the or- 
dinary temperacure. 


logues. 

2. Benzene contains 
92°3 per cent. of carbon. 

3. Burns with a very 
smoky flame. 

4. Commences to boil 
at about 80° U. 

5, Specific gravity 
about 0°88, 

6, Smells of coal-tar, 

7. Dissolves iodine, 
forming a liquid having 
the color of a solution of 
potassium permanganate. 

8. Readily dissolves 

itch, forming a deep- 

rown solution. 


9. Miscible with abso- 
lute carbolic acid in all 
proportions, 


10. Miscible with abso- 
lute alcoh 1 in all propor- 
tions. Forms a homo- 
geneous liquid with an 
equal mvasure of methyl- 
ated spirit of 0°828 speci- 
fic gravity. 


Although the foregoing tests are abun- 
dantly sufficient for the distinction of pe- 
troleum spirit and benzol, when applied 
to mixtures of the two products they are 
of but little value even as qualitative indi- 
cations, and in that case the density is the 
only one of the above characters which is 
capable of giving even an approximation 
to the quantities in which the constituent 
liquids are mixed. 

The action of nitric acid on coal-tar 
naphtha is well known to result in the for- 
mation of nitrobenzene and its homologues, 
and has been employed by Schorlemmer for 
detecting traces of benzene, etc., in petro- 
leum. On the other hand, the action of 
nitric acid on the hydrocarbons of the 
parafline series, which constitute practi- 
cally the whole of petroleum spirit, is 
almost mi/ in the cold, even if fuming 
acid be used, and is very limited in extent 
if bot acid be employed, provided that the 


* Trichlor-acetic acid is decomposed in a similar 
manner, and responds to all the tests for chloral 
dependent on its conversion into chloroform, 


* From a paper read by Atrrep H. ALLEN be- 
fore the br tish Pharmaceutical Conference, and 
printed in the Lhurmuceuicul Journal, 
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very strongest be avoided. I found by ex: 
periment that the action of nitric acid on) 
petroleum spirit was, under certain con- 
ditions, even more limited than I had sup- 
posed, and eventually I found that by em- 
ploying the acid in a particular manner it 
was not only possible but easy to effect 
a tolerably perfect quantitative separation 
of coal-tar naphtha and petroleum spirit. — 
The following was the mode of treat- 
ment eventually employed, and, by adher- 
ing to it, itis possible to detect and ap-| 
proximately estimate the proportion of pe-| 
troleum spirit existing in a mixture of j 
with benzol, in ten or fifteen minutes: 


A known measure of the sample (from 4 
to 6 c.c.) was treated with four times its 
measure of yellow nitric acid of 1°45 spe 
cific gravity. The mixture was made in @) 
flask, to which a condensing arrangement 
was attached. Slight heat was applied ex. 
ternally by means of a flame if the spon- 
taneous action was not sufficiently vigor: 
ous. After about five minutes the con-| 
tents of the flask were cooled, and then} 
poured into a narrow graduated tube, 
Any oily layer was measured and removed 
with a pipette, and the remaining liquid 
poured into a large excess of water. 

When ordinary petroleum spirit is thus 
treated the nitric acid becomes colored 
more or less brown. Very little heat is 
evolved, but on applying moderate hea 
externally the production of red fumes 
proves the occurrence of a certain amoun} 
of action. The effect, however, is not s¢ 
violent as I had anticipated from a perusal) 
of Schorlemmer’s description of the reac) 
tion, and, if the experiment be carefully 
made, the petroleum spirit employed forms 
alayer on the nitric acid, and on trans 
ferring the liquid toa graduated tube is 
found to occupy the original volume of the 
sample used. ‘This is true whether petro 
leum spirit alone be operated or whether ii 
be previously mixed with various propor 
tions of coal-tar naphtha. If the propor 
tion of the latter be large, the quantity ol! 
nitrobenzene formed is larger than can b 
retained in permanent solution in the nitri() 
acid. Tnis fact causes no inconvenience 
for the nitrobenzene forms a separate laye 
below the petroleum spirit, and in presence) 
of nitric acid is not miscible with it 
Nitrobenzene and petroleum spirit are per) 
fectly miscible alone, but on shaking thi 
mixture with strong nitric acid the nitro} 
benzene is dissolved out. It will be seen} 
therefore, that the reaction with nitri) 
acid may be conveniently employed fo) 
the determination of petroleum spirit il) 
admixture with benzene. Very fair ag] 
proximate results are obtainable. If th) 
layer of petroleum spirit be removed wit! 
a pipette and shaken with water to,remov, 
dissolved nitrous fumes, it is obtained in | 
suitable condition for further examination, 


s 


If, after removing the layer of on 
on petroleum spirit, the nitric acid solv 
tion be poured into water, a very sensibl 
turbidity is usually produced, even wit 
petroleum spirit free from coal-tar produce 
and on filtering off the precipitate, 0 
allowing it to settle, and decanting th 
liquid, distinct evidence of the formal 


j of nitrobenzene is obtainable by the i 


line test. When the more volatile portioy 
of petroleum spirit is thus treated, th) 
nitric acid is scarcely colored ut all, an/ 
hardly a trace of milkiness is produce 
when the acid is poured into water. Th 
brown color and turbidity on dilution? 
crease with the boiling point of the sampl 
of naphtha, and are strongest with kerosin 
oil; but in all cases in which petrole 
produets are treated with nitric acid, th 
quantity of precipitate on dilution is ver 
insignificant. Although nitrobenzene 
recognizable among the products of t 
action of nitric acid on petroleum spirit, 
was shown long since by Schorlemmer, 
do not think the turbidity produced 0 
dilution is due solely to its formation, — 
is probably rather due to the productio 
of various nitro-substitution products, 
it is well known that the higher number 
of the parafline series are far more readil) 
acted on by nitric acid than their lowe 
homologues. > 

I have attempted to determine the p 
portion of benzene in a mixture with p 
troleum spirit, by measuring the ni 
benzene produced, but the results have D 
been satisfactory, partly in consequence ¢ 
the solubility of nitrobenzene in water an) 
acid liquids. By employing 250 cc. © 
water for dilution, allowing the nitrobe 
zene to settle completely, decanting 
greater part of the water, and pa t 
“bottoms” into a graduated tube, 
nitrobenzene may be readily measure 


— 
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lef an allowance of 1°5 c.c. be made for 
jolubility in the one-quarter litre of acid 
liquid, the measure of benzene present in 
Je taken may be roughly ascer- 
Itiplying the number of c.c. 


‘he samp. 
tained by mu 
Hf nitrobenzene obtained by the factor 
‘x5. Thus, if V be the volume in c.c. of 


lhitrobenzene, then the benzene in the 
\,mount of sample taken was (V +1°5) 0°85. 
he method is not capable of giving accu- 
sate results, but may be useful in some 
tsases as a check on the determination of 
oleum spirit by measurement of the 
er insoluble in nitric-acid. 

n answer to a query respecting the 
ature of the pitch referred to in his list 
lof tests, the writer explained that he had 
ased coal-tar pitch. Anthracene, one of 
‘the most characteristic constituents of 
hcoal-tar pitch, was much more soluble in 
\penzol than in petroleum spirit. He had 
jmade no experiments on wood-pitch or 
hoetroleum pitch. ] 


—_—_—__¢-# ¢——___- 


A New Blue Dye. 


| RercHensacn’s wood-tar color, pittacal, 
‘has been resuscitated by A. Griitzel, and it 
sis now an article of commerce, at the price 
‘of £4 per kilo, under the formidable name 


; 


va 


and with lead acetate and ammonia. 
These analyses show that peptone is not a 
mixture, but a distinct chemical compound. 
The percentage composition of peptone 
appears to be identical with that of albu- 
mine obtained from egg white. The au- 
thor regards albumine as a polymeride of 
peptone, and the change brought about by 
the action of pepsine solution in albumine 
as analogous to the action of heat in effect- 
ing the change of paraldehyde into vapor 
of aldehyde. 

A solution 0 
by many of the salts o 
acids, or by boiling. Alcohol, mercuric 
chloride, and lead acetate, followed by 
ammonia, cause precipitates in solutions 
of peptone. The statement of Adam- 
kiewicz that those reagents which precipi- 
tate egg albumine also precipitate peptone 
is regarded by the author as incorrect. 
Peptone forms compounds with metals 
analogous to those formed by albumine, 
but the eompounds of peptone are gene- 
rally soluble, while those of albumine are 
insoluble. 

The author claims for his process of 
preparing peptone that it ensures a com- 
plete or almost complete conversion of the 
albumine into peptone, that it entirely re- 
moves syntonine, and that the absence of 


f peptone is not precipitated 
f heavy metals, by 


tof © German-Imperial-Flower-Blue,” with 
reference probably to the blue corn 
flower which is said to be the favorite 
‘flower of the German Emperor. The 
ypure base is insoluble in water, but dis- 
ysolves in every acid, and the solutions can 
‘pe diluted to any extent. The acetate is 
ey used for dyeing, dissolved in a 
\Tittle acetic acid diluted with water, and 
‘almost neutralized with ammonia. In this 
\bath silk and wool take a fine reddish 
jblue without the aid of any mordant. 
Cotton and other vegetable fibres are pre- 
ee with a solution of tannin, followed 
\by a solution of tartar emetic. The colors 
produced are perfectly fast.—Reimann’s 
\ Farber Zeitung. 


} ———_e-+e—___—__ 


Curious Properties of Antimony and 


} Lead Alloys. 


| A GerMAn chemist points out certain 
very curious properties of stibio-plumbic 
‘alloys, which may be obtained by adding 
‘antimony to lead at a dull red heat. The 
‘substance thus produced  liquefies 
spontaneously, and then gives rhombo- 
hedric crystals of perfectly definite com- 
position, which are capab e of being tem- 
pered in the same manner as steel. These 
crystals are very soluble in lead, and the 
al oy mentioned can be readily precipi- 
tated from a true supersatured solution by 
simply introducing one of them into it. 


—____0+e——_—_ 
On Peptone. 


Tan Journal of the Chemical Society 
‘(England) translates from the Wien. Akad. 
Ber. the following investigation on the 
‘chemical nature of this interesting sub- 
; stance, undertaken by Mr. R. HeRTH: 

Peptone was prepared by digesting the 
finely powdered white of egg from 90 to 
60 boiled eggs for 24 to 30 hours, with a 
one per cent. solution of phosphoric acid, 
then treating with hot water, and digest- 
ing with 4 litres of a 0 65 per cent. solution 
of phosphoric acid and 40 c.c. of a clear 
pepsine solution which had been purified 
by dialysis, and was free from calcium and 

lorine. When the liquid had become 
clear (after 5 or 6 hours) it was heated on 
a sand-bath, and freshly precipitated lead 
carbonate was added to neutral reaction. 
| The small quantity of lead present in the 
| filtrate was removed by means of sulphur- 
| 7 hydrogen; 

' filtered, concentrat 


) 
i 


} 


q] 


a 


: 


} 


ed on the water-bath, 


} precipitated, and digested with concen- 
| trated alcohol, again dissolved, and the 
This process was 
The precipitated 
lead phosphate was quite white, showing 
jb A concentrated 
' solution of the peptone thus prepared gave 
asi ght turbidity with potassium ferrocy- 
| anide and acetic acid. Various methods 
of purification were employed, but the re- 

) action with ferrocyanide was invariably 
Whether this reaction 1s due to 
| atrace of unchanged albumine in the pep- 
| tone, is regarded by the author as a yet 


» liquid reprecipitated. 
Tepeated three times. 
_ the absence of sulphide. 


obtained. 


1] meeeettled point. 


he 


by fractionally precipitating with alcoho 


the liquid was again 


Inthe original paper a number of an- 
alyses of the peptone are given, both of 
3 substance prepared as described above 
| and of the various precipitates obtained 


salts of the alkaline earths is also ensured. 
These salts are very difficult to remove 
from solutions of peptone. 

The amount of ash in the peptone pre- 
pared by the author’s process is not more 
than one per cent. 

—_———_0+- ¢—____——- 


New Method for Ascertaining the 
Melting Point. 


Taxw a glass tube, wide at one end and 
drawn fine at the other. Place the sharp 
end of the tube on the surface of the melt- 
ed matter, closing the upper part of the 
tube to prevent the liquid from entering. 
A small portion of it adheres to the glass 
and closes the lower end. When the li- 
quid has solidified, the tube is filled with 
water or some other liquid not acting on 
the body to be tested, and the whole is 
plunged in a bath of the same liquid, which 
is then gradually heated. The tube is 
fastened to the stem of a thermometer used 
for stirring the bath, and when the solid 
melts, the water runs from the tube, and 
the temperature is immediately read and 


recorded. 
>*e 


Gombustion and Chloroform. 


An Antwerp apothecary made a curious 
experimént not long since. In a flat ves- 
gel of earthenware ne placed a quart of 
petroleum oil, which lay in the dish to the 
depth of about half an inch. This he set 
on fire,and as soon as the flame had spread 
to. the whole surface of the liquid, he 
threw upon the latter about two ounces of 
chloroform. The flame was extinguished 
asif by magic. It would be well if some 
less expensive product could be found to 
do the same thing. 

———__#—___—__- 
Novel Method of Estimating the 
Constituents of Cereals. 


Messrs. Hayes, of Roxbury, and Jack- 
son, of Boston, Mass., have discovered a 
way of measuring approximately the valu- 
able constituents of grains. If a kernel of 
corn be split longitudinally, and immersed 
in an aqueous solution of sulphate of 
copper, the germ or “chit,” only becomes 
colored green, thereby beautifully defin- 
ing the limits of the phosphates by the 
formation of phosphate of copper. Ifa 
kernel of corn be split open and thrown 
into a solution of sulph-hydrate of ammo- 
nia, the ‘‘chit” will soon be changed toa 
dark olive color, which is due to a change 
of the salts of iron in the seed to a sulphu- 
ret of that metal; a dark-colored matter 
forming with the ammonia turns the vege- 
table coloring matter yellow, and the two 
colors combined produce an olive. Again, 
by tak 
grains, and so 
iodine,the limi 
will be distinct 


ly defined—the iodine strik- 


ors) will ) 
starch and the dextrine in the grain. 
horny part of 
or ether, the t 
the presence of starch in that p 


1| grain associated with the gluten. 


ing split specimens of corn or other 
aking them ina tincture of 
ts of the starch and dextrine 


ing an intense blue with the starch, and a 
deep port wine red with the dextrine ; so 
that, from this test, a rich violet (being 
the combination of the blue and red col- 
indicate the presence of both ae 
the oil be extracted from the transparent 
the corn by means of alcohol 
incture of iodine will show 
art of the 
By 
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these means we may easily cause any of 
our cereal grains to represent to us the ex- 
tent and precise limits of its phosphates, 
iron, dextrine, starch, and oil; and thus, 
by the eye alone, we may form an approxi- 
mate estimate of the relative proportions 
of these ingredients. —American Miller, 
—_—_e-+ e—___—__ 


Adulterations of Vinegar. 


Some unscrupulous manufacturers, in 
order to pass off weak or inferior vinegars, 
adulterate them with mineral acids, or 
substances with a hot, pungent taste, such 
as chillies, red pepper, etc. These adulte- 
rations are not only a fraud, but they may 
be dangerous to health, and it is necessary 
to prevent them by indicating the means 
of ascertaining them, at least qualitatively. 

Nevertheless, there are always certain 
impurities in vinegar, due to a bad prepa- 
ration, or to an inferior water, or to natu- 
ral constituent parts of the vinegar; these 
are not fraudulent. 

Other‘accidental impurities may also be 
found in vinegar, such as vinegar-eels, 
flies, dust, etc. These may be removed 
by filtering; but in the case of eels, it is 
preferable previously to boil the vinegar, 
or to pass it through tubes heated out- 
side by boiling water. 

Sulphuric acid in vinegar is the most 
usual fraud, since sulphuric acid is cheap, 
saturates a great amount of alkali, and has, 
besides, the property of keeping badly 
manufactured vinegar. The latter reason 
caused the English excise laws to permit 
the addition of one volume of sulphuric 
acid to one thousand volumes of vinegar; 
thatis to say, about two thousandths in 
weight. As vinegar should not be badly 
manufactured, and moreover, as it can be 
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ness, If free tartaric acid is present, the 
mass is viscous and very acid, and will in- 
tumesce and produce acrid fumes at a red 
heat. Its calcination is quite slow. Alco- 
hol added to the residue of the evapora- 
tion over the steam-bath will dissolve the 
tartarie acid, which will be precipitated in 
the form of crystalline bitartrate of po- 
tassa by the addition of chloride of potas- 
sium. 

Metallic salts in vinegar come from the 
vessels employed in the manufacture or 
the storage of the acid. 

Iron imparts a black color to the vinegar, 
which is increased by a few drops of a 
tincture of gall-nuts. 

Tin, lead, copper, and zine are better 
determined after evaporation of the vine- 
gar and calcination of the ash, which is 
afterwards treated with a few drops of 
nitric acid. The acid liquid is filtered and 
examined, 

Sulphuretted hydrogen will give a black 
precipitate with copper and lead, and a 
white one with zinc, if the liquor has 
been oversaturated with ammonia. 

Polished iron will precipitate and be 
coated with the copper in the slightly 
acid solution. 

Ammonia, in excess, produces a blue 
color, and yellow prussiate of potassa a 
brown-red precipitate, in liquors contain- 
ing copper. 

A nitric solution of lead will be precipi- 
tated in white by sulphuric acid, and in 
yellow by bichromate of potassa. 

Burnt sugar in vinegar.—Two or three 
hundred grains of the vinegar are evapo- 
rated over a water-bath to dryness, and the 
extract boiled with alcohol. The alcoholic 
solution is evaporated, and the residue 


prepared well, free sulphuric acid in it is 
an adulteration. 

Chloride of barium is the best test for 
sulphuric acid; so much so, that rarely 
will any vinegar not appear cloudy after 
the addition of a few drops of the reagent. 
If it is slightly cloudy, the impurities are 
due to sulphates naturally present in the 
water, or in the substances from which the 


tested; if it be of a very dark color, and 
of a bitter taste, burnt sugar is certainly 
present. 

Organic substances in vinegar, other than 
those naturally found in it, are chillies, 
pepper, etc. For their detection, the sus- 
pected vinegar is carefully neutralized b 
carbonate of soda, and then tasted with 
the tongue. If the taste remains hot and 


vinegar has been made. A heavy white 
cloud, slow in subsiding, will indicate free 
sulphuric acid in small proportion; the 
fraud exists, but there is no danger to the 
health. On the contrary, if the quantity 
of sulphuric acid is more than a thou- 
sandth, the sulphate of baryta produces a 
precipitate, and falls rapidly to the bottom 
of the test-glass. 

For a quantitative analysis of the free 
sulphuric acid present in vinegar, it is 
necessary to separate it from that naturally 
present in the form of soluble sulphates. 
The operation is then conducted as fol- 
lows: A tolerably large quantity of vine- 
gar is evaporated in a porcelain vessel, 
over a steam-bath, to about one-tenth of its 
bulk, and then alcohol added (five to six 
times the volume of the residue). The 
natural sulphates are nearly insoluble in 
the alcoholic solution, while the free sul- 
phuric acid is soluble. The separation is 
made by filtration, the filtrate is then 
diluted with water, boiled to evaporate 
most of the alcohol, and the sulphuric 
acid is precipitated by the chloride of ba- 
rium in the usual manner. 

Another qualitative test is by means of 
sugar. White sugar is dissolved in the 
vinegar, and the whole evaporated in a 
porcelain dish on a water-bath. W hen the 
solution is sufficiently concentrated, the 
sugar becomes brown, and theu black, as 
it is carbonized by the sulphuric acid 
present. 

Hydrochloric acid in vinegar is rarely 
met with except in wood vinegar, and its 
presence is ascertained by a few drops of 
nitrate of silver, which produces a white 
curdy precipitate, falling rapidly to the 
bottom of the beaker, and becoming black 
after a certain time of exposure to solar 
lig ht. 
cate W 


chloric acid added. 


adulteration. 
whole to dryness. 


nitrous vapors. 
Tartaric acid in vinegar 


vinegars. 
as an adulterant. 


The bulk of precipitate will indi- 
hether it is due to chlorides natur- 
ally present in vinegar, or to free hydro- 


Nitric acid in vinegar is not a frequent 
It is detected by saturating 
with carbonate of soda or potassa several 
ounces of vinegar, and evaporating the 
The addition of sul- 
phuric acid and copper turnings to the 
heated residue will cause the evolution of 


exists naturally 
in that from wine in the form of cream 
tartar, which is purposely added to other 
It is too expensive to be used 
Its presence is ascer 
tained by evaporating the vinegar to dry 


pungent, the above spices have been 
added.—Dussauce. 
o> e 
The Permeability of a Stone Wall. 


Wr have before referred to the experi- 
ments by Pettenkofer and others, showing 
the readiness with which gases permeate 
walls of stone or brick. A Buffalo paper 
gives the following account of a recent 
illustration of the same fact: ‘‘ Recently 
Professor Doremus, of the Buffalo Medical 
college, performed a very interesting and 
instructive experiment before his class. A 
block of sandstone, such as is usually em- 
ployed for window caps and sills, and 
about twelve inches square and four or five 
inches thick, had a panel of half an inch 
thick sunk in each side. In each panel 
was fitted a block, which was perforated 
by apiece of common gas pipe, and this 
was cemented about the edges. The whole 
was then coated with an impervious varnish, 
Air now entering the pipe on either side 
had access to the clean surface of the stone 
beneath the panel, and it was found that if 
the mouth be applied to the protruding 
pipe on one side, anda candle be placed in 
front of the opposite one, it could very 
readily be blown out by the air, which, 
with very little effort, was forced through 
the stone. When a rubber tube was con- 
nected with the house gas-pipe on one side 
of the stove, and a burner was attached on 
the opposite side, the simple pressure from 
the gas mains was sufficient to force the 
gas through the stone till it was lit at the 
burner on the opposite side. When by any 
means the pressure was increased, a very 
large flame was thus produced. This shows 
the permeability of building stone. Brick 
walls and the plastering of rooms are much 
more porous, and it is readily seen that un- 
glazed tile or stone or brick sewers afford 
but little security against the escape of 
sewer gas.” —Bostun Journal of Chenustry. 

—___ eo —___——__ 
Ink for Writing on Tinned Iron. 


DrssoLvE one gramme of sulphate of 
copper with two drops of muriatic acid in 
twenty grammes of water, and add muci- 
lage of gum arabic in sufficient quantity. 
This ink gives a permanent deep black 
stainon tin. The addition of some pyro- 
gallic acid has the advantage of causing 
the writing to be immediately apparent, 
that is to say, while the writing is per- 
formed.—Pharm. Ztg. 
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Treatment of Insomnia. 


In the treatment of insomnia it is import- 
ant to first ascertain its cause. — Slight 
cases are usually successfully treated by 
general hygienic measures. 

Insomnia occurring during acute or 
chronic maladies cannot, as a rule, be 
rapidly relieved. Therefore, while waiting 
the recovery of the disease, the symptom 
is to be treated with hypnotics, at the head 
of which is opium and its alkaloids. 

Morphia is the most somniferous prin- 
ciple of opium. WNarcein ‘and codeine, 
although less active in this respect, leave 
fewer traces of headache and malaise. 
Opium preparations are more particularly 
useful in insomnia associated with pain. 
They are contra-indicated when there exists 
any cerebral congestion. 

Bromide of potassium has a much less 
powerful hypnotic action than opium. Its 
use is indicated in those cases due to ex- 
citement of the cerebral circulation, in 
which opiates are useless and injurious. It 
has been employed successfully as a calma- 
tive in children. It is contra-indicated in 
cases of marked anemia. 

Sulphate of quinine, like the bromide, 
appears to exercise the action of relieving 
the congestion of the cerebral nervous 
elements. 

Hydrate of chloral is an excellent hyp- 
notic in almost all cases of insomnia, but 
it is to be given with caution to persons 
suffering from dyspncea, cardiac affections, 
or great debility, 

The insomnia of old persons or patients 
suffering from great debility or anemia is 
sometimes successfully treated by tonics, 
stimulants, and hydropathy.—WMedical and 
Surgical Reporter. 

ove 


A Remedy for Whooping Cough. 


Dr. Gartu ( Wiener Allgem ) states that 
by plauag xx. gtt. ol. terebinth. on a hand- 
kerchief, holding it before the face, and 
taking about forty deep inspirations, to be 
repeated thrice daily, signal and marked 
relief, followed by rapid cure in cases of 
laryngeal catarrh, is the result. In an in- 
fant fifteen months old, in the convulsive 
stage of whooping cough, he directed the 
mother to hold a cloth, moistened as above, 
before it when awake, and to drop the oil 
on the pillow when asleep. The result was 
markedly beneficial. In twenty-four hours 
the frequency and severity of the attacks 
were notably diminished, and by proper 
support by aid of stimulants the improve- 
ment was rapid. Subsequently pertussis 
became epidemic in his vicinity, and he 
repeatedly used the drug in this way. He 
gave it to children of all ages, and in any 
stage of fever. The initial catarrh, the 
convulsive, and the final catarrhal stages 
were all decidedly benefited, the spasmodic 
attacks being in many cases aborted. 


——_— #6 —____ 


Eucalyptus in Bronchitis. 


Dr. Bett says: The eucalyptus globu- 
lus has remarkable anti-catarrhal virtues. 


_The only preparation which I have used 


has been the tincture prepared by several 
of our most eminent druggists in Edin- 
burgh, and I have seldom prescribed more 
than a teaspoonful mixed with a wine- 
glassful of water twice a day. In several 
cases of bronchitis, with profuse expecto- 
ration, I have witnessed remarkable benefit 
after a very brief use of the remedy, 
evinced by a rapid diminution of the dis- 
charge, andalso by a corresponding im- 
provement in the general condition of the 
patient.” 
——_*--e—___ 


A New Anesthetic. 


Tue French journals contain an account 
of the successful employment of Prof. 
Bert’s new anesthetic, which consists of 
nitrous oxide 85 parts, and oxygen 15 
parts, under tension. Prof. Labbé, the 
distinguished surgeon of Lariboisiére, hav- 
ing occasion to remove an ingrowing toe- 
nail, carried his patient to the ‘‘Aerothe- 
rapic Establishment” of Dr. Daupley, and 
administered the anesthetic in a chamber, 
the atmosphere of which had been com- 
pressed to 92 centimetres. After the lapse 
of a few seconds the patient became per- 
fectly insensible, and the operation was 
performed and the dressing completed 
without the slightest manifestation of pain 
at the time or the development of any un- 
usual symptom afterwards. Under ordi- 
nary conditions this mixture produces no 
effect upon the economy, while its employ- 
ment under tension results in the speedy 
development of an anesthesia which is 


profound enough to render surgical opera- 
tions painless, and of so innocent a charac- 
ter as to preclude the possibility of a dan- 
gerous complication —Dr. Edward Warren 


(Bey), in NV. Car. Med. Jour. 
————_—_-6->-o———_——— 


Depilatories. 


W. Carens WICK, in the British Medical 
Journal, quotes the following treatment of 
hirsuties from a small work on ‘“‘ Diseases 
of the Hair,” by Benjamin Godfrey, M.D.: 
“« The cause of this condition must be first 
if possible, removed. 
Should it be the general hirsuties we have 
to do with, then a regular medical treat- 
Steel stands pre- 
eminent as a remedy given for six months 
at least; the constipation produced thereby 
to be obviated by a compound rhubarb pill 
ence or twice a week. Tepid baths to be 
used frequently, and the hairy surface to 
be rubbed gently twice a week with solu- 
tion of potash (liq. potass.) diluted with 
The following 
morning, a tepid bath and profusion of 
soap, well lathered, but not rubbed hard 
The potash solution 
should be laid on with a piece of lint tied 
to a tooth-brush handle or a piece of stick, 
and lightly laid upon the comate material. 
If nicely used, no damage will be done to 
the skin, the solution dissolving the cuticle 
and hair, and leaving a fair, white, smooth 
Hairs should never be 
plucked out, and the usual depilatories are 
Hair is quite soluble 
in solution of potash ; sulphuric acid also 
dissolves it, but requires some time to do 
so. Local maternal marks or moles can be 
easily removed by applying the acid nitrate 
of mercury, and letting it remain upon the 
My plan is to 
take a fine pointed glass tube, and, having 
dipped it in the caustic solution, to dot all 
round the hirsute mass upon the healthy 
skin where they both join; then to dot 
points through the mass, like the white 
squares upon a chess-board, leaving the 
in a similar 

By such a 
method, you prevent too great an inflam- 
matory action setting in, and make a less 


found out, and, 


ment will be necessary. 


spirits of wine, equal parts. 


enough to give pain. 


surface behind. 


worse than useless. 


diseased patch till it dries. 


blank ones to be treated 
manner a fortnight hence. 


scar in the future.” 


——0-o———_——_——_——_—_ 
The Diphtheritic Poison. 


A SINGULAR instance of the vitality of 
the poison of diphtheria is reported in the 
A gentlemen in 


Vratschebnyia Vedomosti. 
the south of Russia had, four years ago, 
lost a boy from diphtheria. 
vault having recently been constructed, 


the coffin of the boy was transferred 
Before it was lowered down into 
the vault, the father wished to look at the 
body, having entertained a suspicion that 
the child had been buried alive. An 
opening was accordingly made in the lid 
of the coffin, the whole family, including 
The next day 


thither. 


five children, looking on. 
all the children were ill with diphtheria, 
and one of them has since died. 


Yeast asa Test for Diabetic Urine. 


Iris almost an every day’s occurrence 
for the physician to have to ascertain the 
presence or absence of sugar in a patient’s 
urine. Many practitioners, owing to the 
lack of the necessary apparatus and re- 
agents, often send the suspected liquid to a 
pharmaceutist or a chemist for examina- 
tion. 

The object of a note read by Dr. Léon 
Fredericq before the Medical Society of 
Ghent (Belgium), is to call the attention of 
physicians to a simple method of detecting 
sugar in urine by means of the fermenta- 
tion observed when glucose is brought in- 
to contact with beer yeast. 

The process recommended is as follows: 
First, the subjoined objects are to be pro- 
cured (1): An ordinary medicine vial of 
the capacity of about five ounces, provided 
with acommon cork. A small groove or 
slit is to be cut lengthwise with a pen- 
knife in the cork, so as to leavein it a 
vertical opening; (2) a large tumbler half 
filled with water; (3) a piece uf beer yeast, 
still moist, about the size of a walnut. 

The yeast may be broken up and intro- 
duced in small fragments into the vial, or 
b+tter still, rubbed with water into a semi- 
liquid paste, which is poured into the bot- 
tle. The vial is next completely filled with 
the urine, and the cork adjusted, care be- 
ing taken that the slit remains open. The 
bottle is then turned upside down into the 
tumbler, its neck resting on the bottom, 
and the cork being well under water. 


A family 


The whole is left exposed to a gentle 
heat, in the sun or near the fire in winter, 
a temperature of 25° C. (77° F.) being the 
most favorable to the reaction. If the 
urine contains sugar, the fermentation pro- 
ceeds rapidly, and bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas form and accumulate in the upper part 
of the vial. In measure as the gas in- 
creases in quantity, the liquid is forced 
from the bottle, and escaping through the 
little conduit provided in the cork, mixes 
with the water in the tumbler. After a 
short time a notable portion of the bottle 
is filled with gas. The fermentation pro- 
ceeds for a couple of days longer, and in 
the end, if the sugar is present in a certain 
proportion, the whole bottle is found to 
contain nothing but gas, while all the liquid 
has been expelled. 

The reaction is unmistakable and readily 
produced. It also presents other advan- 
tages. The use of cupro-potassic or bis- 
muthic reagents occasionally leads to erro- 
neous results. It may happen that urine 
containing no sugar reduces the blue cu- 
pric solution. After the administration of 
chloral, for instance, urine is found to con- 
tain a reductive substance which is not 
glucose (Musculus and VY. Mehring). On 
the other hand, certain diabetic urines fail 
to afford the characteristic cuprous pre- 
cipitate. This is easily understood, since 
the chemical reaction by which it is thus 
attempted to detect glucose is not one pecu- 
liar to it, but one applicable to all reduc 
tive substances. The same _ reaction is, 
besides, hindered or prevented by the 
presence of certain bodies, among which 
creatinine has been mentioned. 

The fermentation of sugar by means of 
yeast, on the contrary, is much more char- 
acteristic, more special, and as such less 
liable to error. To this process it might 
be objected that commercial yeast occa- 
sionally contains sugar, but it is in too 
small a proportion to be a serious cause of 
error. It is, besides, easy to eliminate the 
possible error by either repeating the ex- 
periment with normal urine, or using only 
yeast which has previously been washed in 
water. 

——e-e—_____ 


The Tasting Power of the Tongue. 


THE tasting power of the tongue is not 
regularly distributed over all parts of that 
organ. According to the unanimous judg- 
ment of physiologists, the back part of the 
tongue is best qualified for this function. 
while there is a difference of opinion as to 
the tip of the tongue. The old observers 
have repeatedly said that a tasting power 
in the tip is limited to certain persons, 
whereas more recent ones affirm its pres- 
ence inall men. In experimenting on the 
so-called ‘‘reaction time,” Herr Vintsch- 
gau lately met with a case of limited tast- 
ing power in the tongue-tip, and this led 
him to a thorough investigation of the 
subject. The observations were made 
with solutions of chloride of sodium, 
sugar, quinine, and citric acid. The re- 
sults were as follows: There are persons 
who are capable of accurately distinguish- 
ing all principal tastes with the tip of the 
tongue alone; others perceive with cer- 
tainty the qualities of sweetness, saltness, 
and acidity, but less distinctly bitterness ; 
others again can only with great difficulty 
distinguish tastes with the tip of the 
tongue; and finally there are individuals 
who cannot do this in the least. 


———__¢e+ ¢—____ 


Nervous Prostration. 
Dr. ANDREWS, of New York, recom- 
mends, especially for nervous and debili- 
tated females: 


Acid. phosphorici dil ....... 1 ounce. 
LO CAMSR ter octets eierentaets -4 ounces. 
Elix. val. ammon ............ Pe 
pace setiteks onc) co, so Obnio baie ony AS 
NAVIES Cute be Sty aroiod SiS Gas 


M. 8. One-half ‘to one ounce three or 
four times a day. 


Reptile Poisons. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical Brief 
says: 

} send you a recipe for bites of reptiles, 
spiders, and all poisonous insects. Give 
the patient about one gill of strained honey 
every ten or fifteen minutes, until vomiting 
is produced; and you will see the swelling 
subside, and your patient will get almost 
instant relief. It is especially recom- 
mended in the bites of rattlesnakes, moc- 
casins, and all snake bites. 


Poisoning by Nutmeg. * 
I mer with a case, a few weeks since, of 
poisoning by nutmeg (Nux moschata), As 
it was entirely new to me, never haying 
read or heard of such a case before, and as 
the nutmeg is of very common use for eu. 
linary purposes, I will venture to detail thi 
one, the more especially since it is not usu. 
ally regarded as a poison, nor is it enumer. 
ated in any list of poisons which I can find 
though such effects are attributed to it in 
the ‘‘ United States Dispensatory,” p. 571, 
13th edition. My patient was a bright little 
girl, 9 or 10 years of age, but in rather 
delicate health: She waked up from s'eep, 
having retired for the night apparently as 
well as usual, and told her mother she felt 
very curious, and believed she was going 
to have a spasm; she then passed into a 
stupor, and when, an hour later, I saw 
she was roused only with considerable 
difficulty. She knew no one, apparently ; 
and did not seem to recognize her father 
or mother, though, when. roused, ghe 
answered my questions intelligibly, told 
me everything she had eaten during the 
afternoon, and among the rest, about ha 
a small nutmeg. She complained of dry- 
ness of the throat, and the pupils were 
dilated, as if she might have had bella- 
donna. Of this, however, I am sure, she 
had none. I remained long enough with 
her to become satisfied she was not ina 
very dangerous condition, and that the 
stupor was not deepening. I administered 


strong cofve and a dose of oil and turpen. 
tine, directed that she should be roused 
occasionally, and left. The next morning 
there was no change, except she was legs 
stupid, though still inclined to sleep owe 

re 


left alone, and could not see. The bow 
had not moved, nor did they till two me 


full doses of oil and enema were adminis- 
tered. From this time she gradually re- 
covered, and is now as wellas ever. Pi 
All the while the pulse and respiration 
were both perfectly normal. The little 
girl still persists in saying she neither ate 
nor drank anything save the nutmeg, an 
Iam sure she speaks truly. To this, there 
fore, I attribute the effects.—Thos. M 
Matthews, M.D., in Med. and Surg. Rep. — 


ee ns ; 
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Experiments on the Living Brain. 4 


ArT the close of one of the daily sessions 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Professor Burt G. 
Wilder gave illustrations of some of the 
experiments of Ferrier on the brains of 
living animals. Having by the use of ether 
reduced a cat to the state of insensibility, 
Professor Wilder laid bare the surface of 
the animal’s brain by removing the roof of 
the skull. On the wall was bung a 
diagram of the brain, with certain regions 
of it designated by figures. A chart stated 
what movements. would be made by the 
cat, as these different regions of its brain 
were successively touched by the terminals 
of a weak electric current, and in every 
ase the movements occurred precisely as 
laid down in the chart. Thus, when the- 
place on the brain answering to that 
marked ‘‘1” in the diagram was touched, 
the opposite hind-leg of the animal was 
advanced as the chart said it would be. 
When ‘‘ 4” was touched the opposite fore 
leg moved as if to strike, being first drawn 
back. Again, the animal was made to 
scream, spit, and Jash its tail, by similar 
means. . 

+e. 
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Moral Dietetics. z 


Dr. Bock, of Leipsic, writes as follows 
on the moral effect of different articles of 
food and drink :—‘‘ The nervousness and 
peevishness of our times are chiefly at 
tributable to tea and coffee ; the digestive 
organs of confirmed coffee-drinkers are in 
a state of chronic derangement, which re- 
acts on the brain, producing fretful and 
lachrymose moods. Fine ladies addicted 
to strong coffee have a _ characteristic 
temper, which I might describe as a mania 
for acting the persecuted saint. Chocolate 
is neutral in its psychic effects, and is 
really the most harmless of our fashionable 
drinks. The snappish petulant humor of 
the Chinese can certainly be ascribed to 
their immoderate fondness for tea. Beer - 
is brutalizing, wine impassions, whiskey | 
infuriates but eventually unmans. Alco- | 
holic drinks combined with a flesh and fat 
diet totally~ subjugate the moral man, 
unless their influence be counteracted by 
violent exercise. But with saa 
habits they produce those unhappy flesh 
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“sponges which may be studied in metro- 


politan bachelor-halls, but better yet in 
wealthy convents. 


The soul that may 
still linger in a fat Austrian abbot is 
functional to his body only as salt is to 
pork—in preventing imminent putrefac- 
tion.” —Chemist and Druggist. 


——-- eee ——— 


Color-Blindness. 


NorainG would be more unwelcome than 
an abatement of the public interest in the 
occurrence of color-blindness among the 
employés of railway companies, captains, 
pilots, sailors, and others who have to do 
with colored signals; but caution is neces- 
sary lest zeal outrun prudence. In the 
eagerness to weed out all persons afflicted 
with any form of color-blindness there is 
risk of rejecting some otherwise eligible 
candidates merely because they are unabie 


- to name the particular colors employed as 


tests. ‘This is not color-blindness in the 
roper sense of the term, and need not, of 
itself, be a disqualification. For all prac- 
tical purposes the defect may be said to 
consist in either a total inability to recog- 
nize certain colors, or in an extreme slow- 
ness or uncertainty in discriminating col- 
ors that are essentially different. Failing 
- to name acolor may merely signify want 
of acquaintance or familiarity with color 
epithets. Many persons who call all shades 
of acolor, and even widely different col- 
ors, by the same name, when asked to sort 
out colored objects, are found to possess 
an acute color-sense. They have only a 
deficient vocabulary. There is another 
not uncommon form of false color-blind- 
ness which has been lately brought into 
prominence through a correspondence in 


the 7imes. From want of proper training 


of the retinal elements for color impres- 
sions an individual may, even with healthy 
eyes, be unable, at first, to distinguish 
different colors. Like a person who has 
not learned the alphabet, he fails to recog- 
nize the special peculiarities and distin- 
guishing marks of the objects under ex- 
amination; or, to use Dr. Stone’s simile, 
he is like a person with a ‘‘bad ear” for 
music; the special sense-organ is untrained, 
In the absence of organical defect, this 
condition is removable by education and 
practice. It is, however, very desirable 
that the education and practice should pre- 
cede, not follow, the instalment into re- 
sponsible posts, the proper discharge of 
which involves the safety of life and prop- 
erty. The public mind cannot be satisfied 
until it is assured that all applicants for 
such posts are submitted to strict exami- 
nation by competent authorities. — The 
Laneet. 
—_#+e—_____ 


Prize for Essay on Diphtheria. 


Tue Empress of Germany has offered a 
prize of 2,000 marks ($50V) for the best 
essay on diphtheria. The conditions are 
that the writer is to bring forward impor- 
tant new facts as to the essential nature 
(das Wesen) of the disease, especially with 
regard to the infectious matter which pro- 
pagates it, its dissemination, and the 
means for arresting its progress. The 
essays may be written in German, English, 
or French, and must be sent to Professor 
y. Langenbeck, Berlin, N. W. 3 Roon- 
‘strasse, on or befure December 15, 1880. 
The committee which will award the prize 
consists of Professors Klebs of Prague, 
Liebreich and Virchow of Berlin, Von 
Niigeli and Oertel of Munich, and Thiersch 
of Leipsic. Each essay is to have a motto 


‘corresponding to a similar motto on a 


sealed envelope containing the author’s 


name. 
5 ————_+-o—__ 


bf Ice Cream and Beef Juice. 


Dr. J. J. TuckER, in the Chicago Jour- 
_ nal of Medicine, commends the following 
as an excelleni dietary article: 


&. Cream.... ...120 grammes. 
£ PIAL Hi. Woic asin Son lemOO i 
Extract of vanilla... 8 ss 
ESOP JUICE ,.0.4¢ + «i o's o\see 8 ." 


Any confectioner can make it, or it may 
tTeadily be prepared at home with a freezer. 


eve 


Sydenham’s Antispasmodic Mixture. 


Tincture of valerian...... 5 parts 
Tincture ef castoreum.... 10 ‘ 

Hoffmann’s anodyne..... 1 part. 
t Fennel water............ 100 parts. 
. M. A tablespoonful every 3 or 4 hours. 
4 
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Dressmakers’ Fingers. 


Tue Journal dHygiéne draws attention 
to a deformity occurring in tailors and 
dressmakers, which has not yet been 
described. It is a contraction and anky- 
losis of the two upper phalanges of the 
fourth and fifth fingers of the right hand. 
This deformity is due to the position of 
the hand in sewing, when the first three 
fingers of the right hand are always active, 
while the other two are doubled up in the 
hollow of the hand, where they remain 
immovable. After a certain time, the 
tendons and flexors begin to contract, and 
adhesions and ankyloses are soon formed. 
The author advises prophylactic treatment: 
the hand must be extended* on a board 
during the night, and the patient be made 
to use all the fingers in gymnastic move- 
ments, and in working in the house and 
garden. 

a 


Delahaye’s Whooping Cough Syrup. 


Roasted coffee". 722. 16 ounces. 
Boiling water. ...........sufficient. 
Extract of belladonna, .244 drachms. 
Extract of ipecac....... 216 “s 
SED Ehioeendos Cae OCOr 62 ounces. 


Exhaust the coffee with enough boiling 
water to obtain about thirty-four ounces of 
percolate. In this dissolve the extracts, 
and lastly the sugar. 

Dose—Half an ounce morning and noon, 
and one ounce at night, mixed with two 
or three spoonfuls of warm water for chil- 
dren from three to five years old. For 
younger infants, half the quantity. 


—————_0--0—__—_—_——_- 


Free Chlorine in Diphtheria. 


Dr. B. L. Harrman, of Independence, 
Washington county, Pa., after a rather ex- 
tensive experience with diphtheria, and 
after finding that the usual remedies were 
powerless, says: ‘‘I concluded to try the 
chlorine in its pure state absorbed in a 
vegetable gum-water solution, as slippery 
elm or altheea-root water. It is easily 
swallowed in this state, it is almost imme- 
diately absorbed, and its antiseptic and 
alterative action is at once perceivable. 
The effect was astonishing—the patient, 
a few hours before rapidly sinking, revived 
in a short time. The fever and inflamma- 
tion rapidly decreased. The specific dis- 
charge diminished. sinuous gangrenous 
ulcerations took a more healthy appear- 
ance. The foul, stinking breath disap- 
peared. The affected mucous membrane 
threw off its coating and discharged a 
more normal saliva, and in three to four 
days the most helpless cases were out of 
danger. : 

This encouraged me to use it in all cases 
of diphtheria, and with proper sustaining 
diet and perparations of cinchona decoc- 
tion, stimulants, etc., gargles of chlorate 
of potassa, alums, chlorate soda solution, 
salicylic acid solution, iodide of iron sdlu- 
tion. After having pursued this treatment 
I lost but one patient, and he died of pa- 
ralysis of the heart, two weeks after con- 


valescence. Formula: 
Rk. -Chiorine water......... ... 1 ounce 
Slippery elm water, or gum 
BOLTON a ee tee Sane 8 ounces. 


For a child from two to six years old, 
one dessertspoonful every hour. 

For adults: 
R. Chlorine water ........ »-. 1 ounce. 

Slippery elm water. ....... 6 ounces. 

A tablespoonful every hour. 

Sustaining diet in small quantities every 
two to three hours, especially milk.””— Med- 
ical Brief. 


How Typhoid Fever 
Propagated. 


may be 


In a recent number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, Ely Van De Warker, 
M.D., of Syracuse, N. Y., under the title 
‘“ Typhoid Fever Poison,” reports seven- 
teen cases of the fever in an isolated sub. 
urb of the city in which there were’ but 
fourteen houses. The first case was im- 
ported; thence through the overflowing of 
the privy, in which all the excrement of 
the patient had been thrown, a well be- 
came contaminated. All the persons who 
were taken ill used this well. It was the 
constant or occasional source of supply of 
seven of the fourteen families. No cases 
occurred in the households who did not 
drink from this well. Some cases were 
developed in every family who drew 
water from it. The families who escaped 


were exposed to every other influence but 
that of this particular well; their own 
water supply was the same, less the privy 
contamination. It is not unlikely that 
their own wells received some of the over- 
flow from their own vaults, but as these 
were free from typhoid poison, no ill re- 
sults ensued. 

About eight years since, Dr. Flint, who 
has studied and written a great deal on the 
subject, became satisfied that a source of 
typhoid fever existed which was little 
dreamed of,, and which at first thought 
would seem impossible. This source, as 
he then enunciated it to his home medical 
society (and not to his knowledge having 


been before suggested), is found in zce. If 
this idea is thoroughly investigated, it will 
not appear to be very problematical. In 
the first place, the poison is not destroyed 
or impaired by freezing (some one long ago 
remarked that ice often masks or conceals 
what it does not kill). Now, whence comes 
our ice supply ? Often from shallow 
reservoirs in the midst of neighborhoods 
of large towns, purposely made to receive 
surface drainage from all around, under 
the erroneous idea that no harm will en- 
sue, as freezing is supposed to purify and 
render harmless what might otherwise be 
objectionable. Great quantities of ice are 
taken from canals, from creeks, from stag- 
nant ponds, and from streams that are 
either the natural or artificial recipients of 
surface drainage, of the outpourings of 
sewers, and of uncleanliness from various 
sources. The danger from ice taken from 
improper places is not only from that 
which is drunk, but from its use in refri- 
gerators and preservatories, where milk, 
butter, fruits, vegetables, and meats are 
subjected to its saturating influence as it 
vaporizes. Several instances have fallen 
under the doctor’s observation where the 
disease, by the most careful investigation, 
could not be traced to any other source; 
and if we accept as a fact the statement 
positively made by Budd in the London 
Lancet, in July, 1859, that it never origin- 
ates de novo, but proceeds from a special 
and specific poison, which is capable of 
diffusion to a great extent, and which pre- 
serves its noxious qualities for a long 
period even if buried for many months, 
we cannot reject the hypothesis of ice in- 
fection; aud it is hoped that it will be 
made the subject of very thorough and 
careful investigation. 


~———_ oe —_-_-- 


The Town Pump. 


In one of the best situated seaport towns 
of Georgia, says the Sanitarian, we have 
recently had occasion to examine the rela- 
tions of atown pump. It is not necessary 
to name the town; indeed, to do so would 
be invidious, for the town pump is a fa- 
miliar institution in small towns—and some 
large ones—throughout the country, North 
as well as South, East, and West. And to 
many persons the town pump inspires plea- 
sant memories of childhood, when they 
stood, pail in hand, as children now stand, 
catching the cool stream from the spout, 
which the strong arm of the teamster is 
welling up for his horses, and watching 
the battle going on among the pigs and 
goslings while their natural protectors are 
teaching them the art of mud-wallowing 
and splashing. But the memories asso- 
ciated with the town pump are not all joy- 
ous. It is the standing memorial of many 
a loved playmate and manhvod’s compan- 
ion, whose names may be seen inscribed in 
marble by looking through the fence of the 
cemetery only a few yards distant. And 
never was town pump more favorably situ- 
ated for inspiring such reflections, or the 
exercise of such observations, than the one 
now under consideration. Sunkin porous 
soil about twenty feet deep, at the inter- 
section of the two most popular streets, 
and consequently fur many years the most 
convenient watering place of passing teams 
and domestic animals; a magnificent live 
oak, nourished by the rich waters and soil 
saturated with the animal excretions, has 
here grown up, and extends its long limbs 
clothed with dense foliage, more than 
thirty feet in all directions, and offers in- 
viting shade to every passer-by, man and 
beast. Fortwo or three days in succes- 
sion, about midday, with the thermometer 
above ninety degrees, we bad watched the 
thirsty throng at this chief watering place. 
Extending our observations, we were im- 
pressed with the porous nature and luxu- 
riance of the soil, the magnificence of the 
shade trees;.and the fruitfulness of the gar- 
dens; and the assurances of the people of 
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healthfulness of the town, unless disease 
was brought there from other places, as 
yellow fever had been a few years ago. 
The water, they said, ‘‘ had a little taste to 
it, was a little brackish only, and not hurt- 
ful.” Its source was wholly by shallow 
wells and pumps from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep. There were two driven wells in 
the town, about forty feet deep, and from 
these the water was cool and excellent, 
But there had been no analysis of the 
drinking water that any one knew of in 
the town; ‘‘they had got used to the 
brackish taste, and didn’t mind it.” One 
bad custom prevails to an extraordinary 
degree—close backyard and garden fences, 
six or seven feet high, at an evident cost 
scarcely less than that of many of the 
houses to which they are appended. The 
reason assigned for this custom was to 
prevent depredations, and yet so fruitful is 
the soil that everybody can raise fruits and 
vegetables in abundance at little cost. By 
climbing up on the fences and peering 
through the cracks(which reminded us of 
the danger of being taken for a sneak thief 
had we been in any Northern town) we 
saw otherreasons. In the yards or gar- 
dens thus enclosed are privies and wells, 
distant from one another from twelve to 
forty feet; by actual measurement of a 
large number, the average distance of pri- 
vies and wells apart throughout the town 
is less than thirty feet. The ‘‘ privy sys- 
tem” is all above ground, but the dried 
deposits—after all the moisture has been 
washed out and drained into the wells— 
is, by city ordinance, required to be raked 
away occasionally, usually to another part 
of the same enclosure, and covered up not 
always more distant from the well. Re- 
marking upon the dangers of foul water 
inseparable from such a state of things, we 
were assured by a foremost citizen that he 
appreciated them, and_ that although he had 
such a well in his yard, he always sent 
to the town pump for his drinking water— 
it had a better taste. We ventured to sug- 
gest that the reason probably consisted in 
the difference between the privy vault 
fouling and that which we had observed 
going on at the pump by the excretions of 
domestic animals—only a difference in 
flavor. 

As already remarked, this is no excep- 
tional case—only an example. The habi- 
tual soil and water poisoning from this 
cause, with slight variations, accounts for 
more than twenty thousand deaths annu- 
ally in the United States, independent of 
striking epidemics. If asked the question, 
How far distant should the well be from 
graveyards, barnyards, hencoops, and privy 
vaults to be free from contamination? the 
answer is, The further the better; but it 
depends in a measure upon the depth of 
the well, the nature of the soil and lay of 
the land, and the trend of the subsoil 
water. The nearer the surface the subsoil 
water, the greater usually isits impurity; 
and the deeper the first subsoil water, or 
the well to reach it, the wider is the area of 
soil-drainage. In level ground the drain- 
age extends from two to five feet in dis- 
tance for every foot in depth. Hence a 
well in compact soil, twenty feet deep, will 
drain a circumference eighty feet in diam- 
eter, the well being in the centre; in a po- 
rous soil a well of the same depth will 
drain a circumference two hundred feet in 
diameter, the well being in the centre. If 
the ground descends toward the well, or if 
there is a subsoil current in the direction of 
it, then, of course, the distance ef danger 
on the ascending side, or in the direction 
whence the subsoil current comes, is 
greatly increased. 

The best of all waters for drinking pur- 
poses are obtainable from deep, subterra- 
nean, water-bearing strata below the super- 
ficial soil waters, which are commonly im- 
pure to some degree under all circum- 
stances. 


Hufeland’s Eye Snuff. 
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Special Advertisements, 
WANTED, A SITUATION, 


By a young man of experience, with some good Drug 
firm. Address McBRIDE & WILL, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
As Prescription and Drug Clerk; eleven years’ ex- 
perience. Address G. F’., 174 Olive Street, New 
aven, Ct. 


WANTED, 
By a responsible retail Drug firm in Baltimore, who 
are situated in a prominent location, some first-class 
agencies. Address BISMUTH, Druaeists CrrcuLaR. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Druggist, registered; 18 years’ experience in city 
and cuuntry trade in all branches; nowin charge of 
fir-t-class store. Address PARK DRUG STORE, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
By graduate; eight years’ experience in the retail 
and wholesale house South; managing business two 
ears; manufacturing, buying, etc; age 25, lived in 
ew York. ENERGY, care Dr! eaisTs CrRcuULAR. 


WANTED—A SITUATION 


In a paying Drug business in a growing Western city, 
with the view of purchasing oue-half or whole inter- 
est of rame, by an experienced German Graduate 
Druggist enabled to give first-class reference. For 
particulars, address box 574, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man (age 19) desires to engage with a 
Christian Druggist to learn the business. A perma- 
nent place anu a yood opportunity to learn d« sired 
rather than large salary. References unexceptional, 
Address ACACIA, P. O. Box 786 Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a druggist; 11 years’ experience; age 26. Good 
reference given. Address DRUGGIST, No. 50 6th 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By an experienced single man; speaks English and 
German; reference first-class. Address BISMUTH 
care M. J. McGann, Druggist, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


I WANT A POSITION 


again January Ist, 1880, in any capacity appertaining 
to drugs, sundries, ete., iu any part of the United 
States. Eleven years’ practicul retail experience; 
age 28 years; married; will commence Dec. 17h 
salary commence Jan, Ist. I mean business and will 
prove it. Address CASCARA, care Campbell & 
McKelvey, 279 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ DRUG STORE WANTED, 
in a town of 5,000 to 40,000 population; state full par- 
ticulars and amount required in cash; or would be 
ce to know of a good place to lucate. Aadress 
SYDONIUM, cure of DRuGaIsts CrrcuLAR. 


GERMAN DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
in Dubuque, Iowa. Only store in a ward of about 
7,0 0. Will invoice about $4,000. Satisfactory rea- 
sons for selling. Excellent chance for a German. 
For particulars address JUNKERMANN & HAAS, 
Wholesale Druggists, or the proprietor, H. NIEN- 
STAEDT, Dubuque, Iowa. ; 


STOCK AND FURNITURE 
of a first-class Drug Store for sale very cheap; must 
be sold to close an estate. Address Box 416, Fulton, 
New York, 


FOR SALE, 

A first-class drug store in Middletown, Dauphin Co., 
Pa. Will be sold by inventory. Address R. I. 
YOUNG, Middletown, Dauphin Co., Pa, 


DRUG STORE FOR SALB, 
On Chapel Street, New Haven, Ct. A good stand, 
fully equipped and in successful operation. Will be 
sold very cheap if applied for soon. Terms easy. 
Inquire of RICHARDSON & CO., 381 State Street, 
New Haven, Ct. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old es- 
tablished Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For 


further particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ote c 


rer. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 

West Virginia Drug Store, doing $5,000 business 
yearly, for sale on easy terms if secured, or exchange 
for good real estate; good profits and principally 
cash. This store is worthy attention of buyers. Ad- 
dress T. W. C., care Jacob L. Emlet Hanover, Pa. 


Lcanshapenmneseiieeetineeeeessaneeeaeatae 
HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, DRUG 
STORE FOR SALE. 

A rare chance for alive man. Reasons for selling: 
my business in Cincinnati requires my whole atten- 
tion. The terms are cash or its equivalent. Address 
Dr, W. W. CLARK, care Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class retail drug store in Columbus, Ohio, 
Stock and fixtures about $7,000. Satisfactory rea- 
sons for selling. A good bargain for cash. Address 
ee McNAUGHTON, No. 5 High Street, Columbus, 

0. 


TD PR 
FINE DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

_ The finest as well as the best located Drug Store 

in a city of Ohio, containing sixty thousand inhabi- 

tants Has a large, if not the largest, prescription 

business in the city, and first-class trade generally. 

Good rp 82 and soda trade. Terms cash Good 


reasons for selling. Address Ouro, care of Druc- 
GISTS CIRCULAR. i 


‘ WANTED, 

Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 

if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
ibs full Spat and stuting price delivered on 
oard cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred QEORGE 

8. FROST, P. 0. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. : 


DIABETIC FLOUR 
(PREPARED BRAN), 


| of Superior Quality, after the method of Dr. Camplin. 


Sold in one and five pound packages or by the barrel. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. S. HAWLEY, M.D., 
29 TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dr. J. C. B. SIECERT & SONS’ 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


|\ANGOSTURA BiTTrEeRs. 


This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated 
for its exquisite flavor and extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. 

Certificates of some of the most eminent physi- 
cians snd chemists of the world regarding its whole- 
someness and puriry. 

Sold by the principal Druggists and Grocers. 

J. W. Hancox sole agent for the U.S. No. 51 
Broadway, N. w York. P. O. Box 2610. 


JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


PHARMACEUTICAL DIRECTORY, 


THIRD EDITION. 


The only one giving the name of all the crude drugs 
now in general use in the English, Botanical, Pharma- 
ceutical, and German. Price, $2 25, postage paid. 

JOHN RUDOLPHY’S CHEMICAL AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL DIRECTORY of all the Chemicals 
and Preparations (Compound Drugs) now in general 
use in the Drug Trade. A companion volume to above. 
Price, $5.00, postage paid. CHAS. B. RUDOLPHY, 
Wholesale Druggist \P. O. Box 3614), 255 Pearl St., 
New York. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 

For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, ci'y and country, no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission 

The most elegan: and desirable Pharmacy in the 
city, value about $6,500, patronage unequalled. 

Snug little business in del ghtful village, popula 
tion 1,500, only store; nice huuse, $1,600. (Long 
Island ) 

An opportunity to buy a snug little Drug business 
in a town in Illinois, near St. Lonis; population, 
8,00; only Drug store; value, $2,700. 

Drug Stvore~ for sale in all ,aris of New York, 
Brooklyn, aud co ntry; drug stoies wantd in 
country |owns for bord fide purchasers, 

Drog clerks provided with situations, and «m- 
pl. yers with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 
replies, 

R. Bprigs and general merchandise 
auction on th: premises, 


CRISTIANI’S PERFUMERY. 

A new and original American book. Perfumery 
and kindred arts A Comprehensive Treatise on Per- 
fumery Containing a History of Perfumes, acomplete 
detailed description of the Raw Materials and Appa- 
ratus used in the Perfumer’s Art, with thorough prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as to 
the fabrication of all the best preparations of the day. 
With an appendix, giving directions for making 
Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies, Jellies, 
Syrups, etc., and for Perfuming and Flayoring Segars, 
Snuff, and Tobacco, and miscellaneous recipes for 
various usefulanalogous articles. By R 8. CRISTIANT, 
Chemist and Perfumer 8yo, 400 pages, cloth, $5.00. 

(8 The above or any of our Books sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientitic Books—96 pages, 8vo—Sent free to any one 
who will furnish his-address HENRY CAREY 
BAIRD & CO., Industrial Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &c. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IEMPoOoORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580, 


sold at 
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PERFORATED PILL BOX, 


(Patent applied for July 19, 1879.) 
A NEW AND INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE TO 
RETATI: DRUGGISTS 


THE ADVANTAGES ARE:—I1st. The 
powder is kept in contact with the pills, and may be 
at once separated, leaving the pills easy of access and 
free from powder. 2d. ‘‘Caking”’ or ‘‘ packing” of 
the powder in the bottom of the box is prevented. 
3d. They are peculiarly adapted to use with deli- 
quescent pills, 4th. They are (sizes A, B, C) the 
handsomest boxes made—being taller and more 
stylish, without increase of depth or capacity, and 
combine comfort, convenience, and neatness. 

PRICK &ER GROSS :—Size A, $3.50—B, 
$4.25—C, $5.00—D, $1.50—E, $2.00—F, $2.50--G, $3.00 
No charge for labeling when three or more gross of 
one size are ordered Samples sent free on applica- 
tion. Forsale by all wholesale druggists, 


J. W. RANDOLPH & ENCLISH, 


Paper Box Manufacturers and Booksellers, 
RICHMUND, VA. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


A..C. BUABYs 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


OF ALL GRADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per lb. 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS. 


WILLIAM M. DICKSON’S 
Druggists’ and Publishers’ Agency 


No. 619 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
City and Country Drug Stores, ete. 
For Sale and Wanted at all Prices. 


Subscriptions and advertisements received for 
‘“*DRuGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE,” 
‘Chemist and Druggist,’* ‘‘ American Journal of 
Pharmacy,”’ etc. 

(= Send Postal Card for Circular. 


TYLER importers, 
FINCH. 54 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH- True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES, 

FENUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Grogs Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AI!l kinds. 

SENNA — All kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root. etc., etc. 


Indexical Silver Soap. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated 
Ware, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, etc. 
This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes ever offered to the punlic. 
It may be used even by inexperienced help with en- 
tire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the fiuest plate or jewelry. Many of our 
lergest Manufacturers and Importers of Silver and 
Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given it 
their unqnalified approval. 

CAUTION.—tThe original and only genuine 
Silver Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Jewelry, Statuary, Fine House Paint, etc. 

CIANT TOILET SOAPS, 
Honey, Pink Bath, Oatmeal, 
Glycerine, Bee Bath, Elder Flower. 


The Giants are half-pounds -of the finest quality 
boiled and perfumed pure Soap, and are the cheapest 
Toilet Soaps to be obtained anvwhere. Made only by 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO,, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Price List sent on application. 


JCHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pune (lin, Wow 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


EN NL ee 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 

GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


[ November, 1879. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. ? 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canaday 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germary, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. §. i. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
William St., N. ¥., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 


COUNTERFEITS ABOUND. 


7 
When buying Condy’s Fluid see it bears his 4 


signature, 


ConDwys efiervescing PICK-UP, 


CONDY’S CONCENTRATED MALT VINEGAR, 
Agents—All 


ne the only true Refresher 

fq | CONDY’S TRAVELLERS’ PUCKET HEALTH 
a,| PROTECTOR, As supplied to Army. Navy, etc. 
Py| CONDY’S FRUIT VINEGAR, which is simply 
= delicious 

a| CONDY’S FLAVOKING E-=SENCES 

2 A 1 Brand. 

° 

od 


Birmingham Shippers 
("All Essential Oils at Brokers’ prices, 
Battersea and Birmi: gham. kogland. 
Agencies taken on (‘ommission. etc. 
SE 


JOHN CUnTIN, Jr... & CU., 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Distillers of 
ESSENTIAL OILS, LIQUOR & FRUIT ESSENCES, 
ETEERS, 
Sugar and Vegetable Colorings, &c., 


No. 78 MAIDEN LANE, 
Factory, Hoboken, N. J. New York, 


ales ee Fe 


a 


Wholesale Druggists and é 


VAINILIA BEANS. 


Thomas Burkhard, 


COPPERSMITH, 


No. 125 White Street, New York. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Copper Work for 
Druggists and Chemists. 


Notes and Queries. 


Noticr.—It is desirable that all questions to be an» 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer, 

“ Communications” suitable for THE Drueaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


A New and Quick Way to Make 
Suppositories, 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Last July I opened a new drug store, and among 
other things that were forgotten was a suppository 
mould. Being one and a quarter miles from the _ 
nearest drug store, when called on to make two — 
dozen suppositories of about the average size, and — 
composed of cacao butter, extract of belladonna, and 
extract of opium, I cast around for some way to 
make them without a mould. The thought to make — 
holes of the right size and shape with my pocket- 
knife in a piece of ice struck me. This I did, and — 


into the holes I poured the mixture as if they were 


moulds. In fifteen minutes from the time I com- 
menced to mix the ingredients the suppositories 
were done, all solid and even, and with very little — 
expense. Since then I have had a drill made of the 
shape of a suppository, with which I now bore the — 
holes in the ice. After the holes are drilled it is 
best to wait a minute or so for any fine shavings 
that may have fallen into the holes again to gather — 
in the bottom; then, by a sharprap on a flat surface : 
(to prevent the ice from cracking around the holes), 
they are easily cleaned of the fine shavings; then — 
pour in the mass, and, when the last is putin, the — 
first can be taken out. The advantage of this pro- 
ceeding is that the suppositories never have to be 
moulded over, because they never stick. f 


A. A. BALLUFF. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


J. J. (Prince Arthui’s Landing, Canada\.—Care 
bolate of Kodine for Inhalations, As 
you may well understand, it is hardly possible for — 
us to procure the formulas of proprietury medicines. 
But we have been informed that the following, 
originally suggested in Tue Druee@ists CrrouLaR, 
answers a good purpose: 

Compound tincture of iodine, 180 minims, 


CRTbOuC BClG-o2 58 os. a tana 48 hy = 
MRIVECTING «ch cis sc eMo ress ta tothe ae 1 fluid ounce. ‘ 
WGLOE soci seis ote 2 »,ciuj0 (erate eer . 65 fluidounces. ~~ 


| 
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November, 1879.] 


Mix, and expose to sunlight until the mixture is 
yearly colorless. The proportion of carbolic acid 
ind tincture of iodine cin be largely increased ac- 
sording to the demands of the case, and the addi- 

ion of some essential oil, wintergreen for instance, 
may render the inhalation more pleasant to the 
ste of most patients, 


Aromatic Sulphuric Acid and Tinc- 
ture of Kron,—Acids (Anccostia, D. C.). in an- 
j/3wer to a query relating to the above, says that he 
observed no change after mixing the two prepara- 
‘tions. A skilful physician, however, told him that 
\it would not do to give the two together, as the hy- 
Arochloric acid would be driven off by the sul- 
\phuric acid. [We quite agree with the physician in 
‘regard to the undesirability of administering a mix- 
‘ture of the kind, but we think the main objec- 
! tion to it would rather be the extremely acid charac- 
\ter of the liquid, a defect already prominent enough 
jin the ordinary tincture. As to the loss of muriatic 
jacid, the danger is very remote, since heat would 
be necessary to drive it off under the circumstances. 
| But even were it to be displaced by sulphuric acid, 
the change would be, if anything, for the better. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE, 


books will supply the sort of knowledge that is 
only acquired by years of practice and experience. 
But of course one must begin somewhere, and 
books are almost indispensable to learn, since they 
make one acquainted with the results of the in- 
vestigations of others to the present day. Among 
the works that are likely to be the most useful in 
helping to carry out your intentions, as we under- 
stand them, we would mention Muspratt’s Chemis- 
try, Lippincott’s New Encyclopzedia of Chemistry, 
or Spons’ Encyclopzedia of the Industrial Arts. The 
first is in two large volumes, and costs twenty dol- 
lars. The second is now complete in forty parts, 
each costing fifty cents. The third is now being 
published in parts, at seventy cents each, and will 
be complete in about thirty parts. 


0. F. G. (Brooklyn, N. Y.—(.) Sodium 
Amalgam. Sodium combines rapidly with mer- 
cury at ordinary temperatures, the combination 
being attended with a hissing noise and vivid com- 
bustion. To form the amalgam, the two metals 
should be triturated together in a dry mortar, fitted 
with a cover, and the mixture immersed in dry re 
fined petroleum as soon as the combustion is over. 


|The most notable secondary effect of the addition 

}of sulphuric acid would probably be, after a certain 
time, the formation of muriatic ether. In reply to 
a query of the same correspondent, we answer that 

‘Ethereal Alcohol is an old synonym, now 
seldom employed, for Hoffmann’s anodyne. | 


J. W. (Quincy, Iil.).—Ladies? Shoe Dress- 
‘img. The following was recommended last year 
by one of our contributors: 


Extract of logwood............ ... 2 ounces, 
Bichromate of potassa............ 2 drachms. 
Yellow prussiate of potassa........ 2 ‘* 
Powdered borax ... .............. 38 ounces. 
Water of ammonia........ e.sg5d 1eleate Di ae SP 
OL) ee Reso aiaenise 16 es 
Re alr sin sill csiereis ¢1/s0.ris, 5 1 gallon. 


Dissolve the extract in the water, heating the 
liquid to nearly the boiling point. ‘hen add the 
chromate and the prussiate of potassa. After a 
deep rich blue color has developed, add the borax, 
and, when it bas dissolved, the shellac, and, last y, 
the ammonia. Keep the whole at a gentle heat. 
agitating the mixture with a stick of wood until 
the smell of ammonia has disappeared The solu- 


2) Aluminum Amalganmn is difficult to pre- 
pare; the metal may be superficially amalgamated 
by contact with sodium amalgam and water. The 


A. E. K. (Sterling, Kans.).—Alcohol Colored 
by Wood, The only really satisfactory way to 
1°552 required by the Pharmacopeia. This nearly | decolorize alcohol thus contaminated is to redistil 
corresponds to 51 degrees Baumé, of the scale for|it. As a makeshift, some recommend ~to precipi- 
liquids heavier than water. tate the coloring matter by means of skimmed milk, 
but this weakens the spirit and renders it only fit 
for liniments or like purposes. Sometimes Altering 
through lime or calcined magnesia is also resorted 
to with advantage. This process impairs less the 
quality of the alcohol, but it is not always success- 
ful, and is still liable to affect the purity of the pro- 
duct to a certain extent. 


R. F. (Winchester, Ill.).—-To Remedy Sour= 
ness in Wine. A safe remedy is the addition of 
some neutral tartrate of potassa. The salt forms 
with the excess of acid supertartrate of potassa, or 
cream of tartar, which, owing to its sparing solu- 
bility, separates in one or two weeks, The wine is 
then to be fined with isinglass and bottled imme- 
diately, care being taken to have it consumed as 
soon as possible, for it will never prove a good 
keeping wine. Some also use common chalk for 
correcting the acidity of wines, especially some 
kinds of Rhine wines. The addition is harmless, 
but tartrate of potassa appears preferable. ‘To 
Sweeten Wines without running the risk of 
inducing a second fermentation, it has of late become 


boiling water, and, when the solution has become 
cool, add to it enough water to bring it to the sp. gr. 


Jay (San Jose, Cala.).— Receipts for Shaving 
Soap were given in Tue Druaaists CrouLar of 
June, 1878, page 110. 


S. (Lexington, Ky.).— The Moth and Freckle 
Lotion named in your letter was officially analyzed 
by Prof. C, F. Chandler in 1870, and found to con- 
tain mercury, zinc, lead, and bismuth. What may 
be its present composition we cannot say, but from 
your report of its effects on a lady’s face, it would 
appear to be a cosmetic that must not be used in- 
discriminately. 


S. (Chicago, lil..—Prescribing in Metrical 
Weights. The prescription forwarded is not 
written correctly. When a perpendicular line is 
traced for the purpose of writing grammes on the 
left hand side and decimal fractions on the other, 
the figures placed on the right hand side are usually 
intended to represent centigrammes, in the same 
manner as, in ordinary bookkeeping, we have dol- 
lars on one side and cents on the other. The mis- 


same applies to Platinum Amalgam. (3.) 
Bismuth Amalgam is readily obtained by 
simple mixture, even at ordinary temperatures, but 
it is more rapidly formed by pouring hot mercury 
into half its weight of melted bismuth The amal- 
gam, which is soft at first, gradually becomes 
erystallo-granular. (4.) Lithium Amalgam 
Judging from analogy, this must greatly resemble 
sodium amalgam in its general properties. But 
lithium is so gcarce a metal that but little is known 
of its amalgam except its bare existence. 


G (New Orleans, La.) communicates the following 
information: ‘‘(1.) Aureoline of Robare. 
A preparation of this name is sold here. It is used 
for bleaching the hair, and, from appearances, is a 
solution of peroxide of hydrogen, noticed already 
several times in Ta Drua@eists CrrouLaR. (2.) It 
your correspondent from Texas will add ten grains 
of powdered Castile soap to his Troublesome 
Will-Mlass, containing twenty drops of oil of 
sassafras, he will find «o difficulty in making it 


usual to add a small proportion of the best glyce- 
rine. As this substance is a natural product of 
alcoholic fermentation, and an almost constant con- 
stituent of wines, its addition in moderate quantity 
appears unobjectionable. In general, all wines which 
bappen to viper a little too soon are greatly im- 
proved by being mixed with some new wine of the 
same kind, aud, if possible, of the same vineyard. 


take is in haying written ‘‘ Dec. Gms.’ over the 
fraction side; in reality. there is no need of any 
designation at all, for it makes no difference whether 
you have 1|3 (one gramme and three decigrammes), 
1|30 (one gramme and thirty centigrammes), or 
1| 300 (one gramme and three hundred milli- 
grammes). ‘he fractional number represents the 
same quantity, just as three dimes are equal to 
thirty cents or three hundred mills, 


W. T. (Baton Rouge, La.).—Color of Oil of 


plastic and perfectly tractable.” 

{Remarxks.—In our opinion, some objection exists 
against the addition of soap to the pill-mass, as 
well as against calcined magnesia, proposed by an- 
another correspondent. Both will probably be 
mechanically successful in producing a good mass, 
but there are chemical reasons why they should not 
be used with pills containing valerianate of zinc. 


tion of logwood must be heated to n: arly the boil- 
‘ing point before the salts of potash are added, 
| otherwise only a dirty blue color will be obtained. 


L. A. K. (Savannah, Ga.).—The following is taken 
from our back numbers: 
Marking Ink for Cotton Bales. 


PeLIAG . cz. shiesies Telsialatiis tata claiore dt ees 2 ounces. 

Grav Aare a... acs geek Bh. ge 2 “ In the first instance, an insoluble oleo-stearate of 
ila twit A os tere sis oe gee ee 25 “ zinc and a soluble valerianate of soda will be 
RT PATADIC. cst hocats oe. iskeh «ues 2 « formed, and in the second, valerianate of magnesia 


and oxide of zinc. It may be that the therapeutical 
effects of the medicine will not be thereby materially 
interfered with, but, on principle, we think that an 
indifferent substance like beeswax is preferable. 
In regard to another observation from our New Or- 


Lampblack, sufticient. 
| Boil the borax and shellac in water till they are 
dissolved, add the gum arabic, and withdraw from 
| the fire. When the solution has become cold, com- 


| plete twenty-five ounces with water, and add lamp 

black enough to bring it to a suitable consistence 

and color. This gives a dluck ink. For red ink, 

' substitute Venetian red for lampblack. These inks 
are to be kept in glass or earthenware veseels. 


leans correspondent, we would reply that decimal 
fractions are allowable with grains as well as with 
grammes, and that one-twentieth of a grain may 
properly be written 0°05 grain, as we had it in the 


0. S. (Baltimore, Md.) —Bituminous Coal. 
The quantity of carbonic acid gas produced by the 
combustion of bituminous coal is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of carbon contained therein, 
and for that reason is very variable. The propor- 
tion of carbon found in a given coal is an important 
factor in the estimated value of the fuel, which 
must be ascertained by direct experiment for every 
sample. To speak of only one kind of bituminous 
coal, Newcastle coal contains from %7'5 to 87 per 
cent. of carbon. The mean average of 18 sample 
of it was found to be 82 per cent. This would cor- 
respond, for each pound of 7,0U0 grains, fo 2,104 3 
grains of carbonic acid gas, or about 4,452 cubic 
inches. The quantity of illuminating gas obtain- 
able from a specified weizht of coal is still more 
variable, and for certain kinds of coal more im- 
portant in view of their commercial yalue. In this 
regard we would refer you to special treatises on 
the subject. 


To Keep Frost from Show Windows. 
—M. T. Michaelson (Brooklyn, N.Y.) informs us that 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, they haye a very simple 
plan for keeping drug store windows clear from ice 
in the coldest weather. They have single doors, 
but use double windows, fitting nicely, and in these 
place open jars containing sulphuric acid. The 


acid, owing to its affinity for water, always keeps 
the air dry between the windows, and thus effectual- 
ly prevents the condensation of moisture on the in- 


Notes and Queries of last month.] 


8. (Orange, Texas).—Crystallized Chloride 

of Calcium can easily be prepared by saturating 

_ weak muriatic acid with a slight excess of chalk or 

slaked lime. The solution is next filtered, evapo- 

rated until a pellicle forms at the surface, and then 

allowed to cool slowly so as to crystallize. The 

| crystals must be dried rapidly and kept in closely- 

corked yessels, as they are very deliguescent. Your 
| other query is noticed elsewhere in this number. 


the preparation is a secret one, and the property 
of the druggist who sells it, We can supply no 
formula to make it, as we have no means of ascer- 
taining its composition. 


Lugol's Solutions of Iodine.—C. Ae 
(Lansing, Mich.) calls attention to the fact that 
there are two preparations known as Lugol's Solu- 
tion, greatly differing in strength, and frequently 
confused together. He says: ‘‘A prescription was 
received the other day, written as follows: 

KR. Lugol’s Solution .....-.-.+-.-- seen eee 3 iv. 
§. A teaspoonful three times a day, gradually in- 
creasing to a tablespoonful. 

“On consulting the National Dispensatory (first 
edition), 1 was referred by the index to page 838, 
where the name is given as a synonym for Liquor 
lodinii Compositus, the dose being only six drops. 
However, I found in Wood and Bache (13th edition), 
page 489, under the head of Jodine, that Lugol's 
Solution consists of iodine, two to four grains, and 
double that quantity of iodide of potassium ina 
pint of water, It would have been just as easy to 
write in full the quantities to avoid the possibility 
of mistakes. There being several solutions given 
under the same name for different purposes, one 
not acquainted with them would hardly know 
which to dispense. I mention this, as some of the 
readers of Tur DruGarIsts CIRCULAR may have oc- 
casion to prepare a like prescription.” 

e 

J. H. (Black Earth, Wis.).—Monsel’s Solu~ 
tion. To make the officinal solution of that name 
from the dry subsulphate of iron, a good way, would 
be to dissolve the salt in about half its weight of 


CO. F. K. (Cincinnati, 0.).—EHlixir of Valerianate 
of Zinc. Valerianate of zinc is so sparingly soluble 
in water and weak alcoholic menstrua that it is 
)) hardly advisable to administer it in the shape of an 
| elixir. So far as we are aware, no formula for a 
| preparation of the kind has yet been published, and 

_we feel some hesitation in proposing one. The salt 
is probably best given in pills or powders. 


c 
M.S. W. (Tremont, Neb.).—We can recommend no 
Satisfactory formula for Elixir of Salicylic Acid. 


_ D. B. (Bushnell, Il.).—The prescription of which 
| you send a copy probably means the following: 
 Salicylicacid..... ... 24 grammes (6 drachms). 
Iodide of potassium.. 20 ‘ (5 drachms) 
Distilled water........ 120) on (4 ounces). 
At the same time we are obliged to confess that, 
| Owing to some incorrection in the original or in the 
| copy, some doubts yet remain in regard to the in- 
| terpretation of the writing. Our version is what 
| we understand the prescription to mean, not what 
| it does say. 


1 
4 e 


4B. (Zanesville, 0.). Manufacture of Phar- 

aceutical Chemicals, The old saying that 
there is no royal road to learning is as true of 
emistry as of other sciences. No book or set of 


| 


G. H. (Irwin Station, Pa.).—From all appearances 


s.de of the glass standing next to the street. The 
strength of the acid slowly decreases. but it pre- 
serves its drying properties for a long time. If 
thought advisable, the jars may be covered with 


wire cloth to prevent any small articles trom falling 
into the liquid. Quicklime has been sometimes 
spoken of for keeping show cases dry, but it has 
the objectionable property of swelling consider- 
ably and of rapidly becoming inactive. We recom- 
mend the Russian plan to our Northwestern readers, 
as being simple and at the same time effective. 


J. H. T. (Bradford, Mass.).—We know of no pub- 
lication devoted to the description of what you call 
the ‘ Oxyhydrogenated Air Process,” and we must 
even own that we are unable to understand what 
oxyhydrogenated air can be used for. Please be 
more explicit. 

X. ¥. (Worcester, Mass.).—Venice 'Turpen- 
time, as you may ascertain by a reference to phar- 
maceutical treatises, is a natural product. I: is 
said, we are well aware, that some of the article 
sold here under that name is an artificial preparation 
made by dissolving resin in oil of turpentine, but 
such a mixture is no/ Venice turpentine, it is a coun- 
terfeit, and we must decline supplying formulas for 
preparations of the kind, 


G. (Buffalo, N. Y.).—Oxalate of Cerium is 
soluble in concentrated acids and in boiling potassa 
water, but none of these solutions can be said to be 
fit to be administered medicinally. If any more 
suitable solvents for the salt exist, and of this there is 
no chemical impossibility, they have not yet been 
discovered. Until then we must be contented with 
the usual way of giving oxalate of cerium in the 
shape of powder or suspended in an emulsion. 


Citronella. Our correspondent wishes to know 
why samples of this oil, apparently pure, are some- 
times yedlow and sometimes green. It is difficult to 
ascertain the exact cause of this variation in a pro- 
duct of the kind, coming, as it does, from distant 
and semi-civilized countries, but, judging from 
analogy, the difference of color may with reason 
be attributed to the method of distillation, more or 
less chlorophyl being mechanically carried over with 
the essential oil. The same variety of color is 
often observed in essential oils made in this coun- 
try, but most of these, when freshly rectified, 
The darker hue assumed by 
yolatile oils. on keeping, is due to another cause; it 
is owing to a partial oxidation, accompanied by the 
formation of fixed resinous matters. 


are nearly colorless. 


Cc. D. (New York).—Vo Incorporate Fats 
With Clay, the best way is to first moisten the 
clay with a little water. Itisa singular fact that 
dry clay absorbs fatty matters with difficulty, while 
the addition of water enables the two substances to 
readily mix together. Your second question is un- 
intelligible in its present shape. 


Jamphorated Chloral.—/. A. R. (Silver 
City, Idaho) writes as follows: ‘‘ Please give me a 
correct name for a mixture of equal parts gum 
camphor and chloral hydrate. When placed to- 
gether in a well-corked bottle they dissolve and 
form a sort of syrupy liquid, which is quite useful 
in neuralgia and toothache. 
doubt well known in many places, but I do not re- 
member seeing a name given for it.” 

[ANSwER.—Our correspondent is quite right in 
speaking of the mixture as being a well-known one. 
But there is already a name adopted for it in the Na- 
tional Dispensatory—Camphorated Chloral—which 
is a very appropriate designation, since the mixture 
is not a combination, but a simple solution. If the 
compound were not already christened such would 
be the name we would propose, so as to conform 
with the custom of designating similar camphor 
preparations. | 


The mixture is no 


J. @. J. (San Francisco, Cal.).—_Red Marking 
Inks. A good process is the following: First, 
moisten the place where the letters have to be writ- 
ten with a solution of one drachm of carbonate of 
soda and one drachm of gum arabic in half an ounce 
of water, and smooth the spot with a warm iron. 
Next, write with the following solution, using a 


quill-pen: 
Bichloride of platinum..,............ 1 drachm. 
WRLORE: <x diced aSajels . cervinio Mwndin'e Sadan 2 ounces. 


Lastly, when the writing is dry, write over the let- 
ters only with the subjoined solution: 
Protochloride of tin...... Sfeiake Shae ivialere 1 drachm. 
Water..... chy and ot eT NDS: ates wasrseaes 2 ounces, 
The marks immediately acquire a bright purple 
color. Another quicker, but more expensive method, 
is to write with a solution of chloride of gold on the 
linen, previously starched and pressed. On ex- 
posure to sunlght the letters become of a bright 
rose-pink color, And still another way, when a 
stencil plate is used, is to apply with the brush a 
mixture of Chinese vermilion with thin copal 
varnish. All these are moderately fast colors, but 
none is so stuble as the ordinary silver marking 


| inks. 
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J. S. J. (Farwell, Mivh).—(1.) A Silwering 
Solution without cyanide of potassium can be 
made. with a slight modification, from the formula 
given in the October number, page 181. Prepara- 
tions of the kind, however, are much inferior to 
those containing cyanide, and we have great doubts 
in regard to the correctness of your statement that 
many silvering solutions are now made without 
cyanide, unless they are also without silver—that is, 
with inercury instead. Well-made argento-cyanide 
sclutions are almost without smell, especially when 
they have been prepared for some time, but the 
addition of some strong acid immediately develops 
the characteristic odor of hydrocyanic acid. As to 
the substitution of mercury for silver, it is soon de- 
tected by heating for a short time a piece of copper, 
a coin for instance, silvered with it. True silver 
remains, while mercury evaporates, leaving a black 
stain behind. By applying these simple tests to the 
silver washes of which you speak, we belicve you 
will find them to contain eicher cyanide or no silver, 
and you will come back to the ordinary cyanide 
solution which was described in the March number 
of the current volume. At the same time we would 
consider it a favor if you would report the result of 
your examination of the silver washes found in 
your market. (2.) We do not undertake to bind 
THe Drueeists CrecuLar. Each volume has an 
index inserted in the December number, and can be 
bound by any binder of averaze skill. Slf-binders 
for preserving the numbers during a year or more 
can be obtained at this office. Price $1.50. 

P. (Rockdale, Texus).—The plant forwarded can- 
not be properly identified from the leaves alone. A 
specimen with flowers is necessary. 


Watering the Flavoring Extracts.— 
J. #. (illinois) complains that when water is added 
to his flavoring extracts the essential oils separate. 
He wishes to know how this can be prevented, so as 
to make, for instance, extract of lemon, with a 
menstruum composed of half water and half alco- 
hol. We must explain to our correspondent, who, 
by the way, is not a druggist, that essential oils re- 
quire for free -olation an alcoholic liquid of appro- 
priate strength and that a given quantity of an 
alcoholic menstruum of a certain degree will only 
take up or *cut’’ a fixed and invariable proportion 
of an essential oil. ‘To this rule, it is true, there 
are some exceptions; for instance, the addition of 
camphor to alcohol will enable it to dissolve more 
oil of turpentine than its strength would otherwise 
enable ittodo, This property of camphor is pro- 
bably weil known to druggists who were in business 
at the time whn “burning fluid’ was extensively 
used, and alcohol was cca~ionally below the neces- 
sary 93 degrees. Varnish makers also know that 
camphorated alcohol dissolves certain resins entire- 
ly insoluble in the pure menstruum; but these 
exceptions only confirm the rule that, to freely dis- 
solve a given es-ential oil, alcohol of a certain 
strength is necessary. This, of course, varies with 
each oil, the products of the orange family requir- 
ing the highest } roof, and among them the oil of 
orange being the most difficult to dissolve, lemon 
next, and bergamot the easiest. Other essential 
oils are soluble in weaker menstrua, but as each 
cannot be discussed separately, we would recom- 
mend as a good rule in making flavoring extracts 
to add to the alcoholic solutions of essential oils only 
as much water as the liquor will stand without be- 
coming permanently cloudy at a low temperature. 
For the more soluble oils itis well to use spirit 
no weaker than 45 or 50 per cent., so as to insure 
the stability of the preparation in case it may have 
to be kept for some time, 


B. N. (Liberty, Mo.) —A practical formula for mak- 
ing the Compound Syrup of Hypophos- 
phites was given in May, 1878. page 94. It chiefly 
differs from yours in directing the hypophosphite of 
iron to be made from bypophosphite of lime and 
sulphate of iron, while in yours the ready-made 
iron salt is used. The difficulty you complain of we 
incline to attribute to this difference in the process, 
and perhaps also to the use of impure hypophos- 
phite of lime. Hypophosphite of lime is seldom 
found entirely pure; it is apt to contain variable 
proportions of insoluble phosphate of lime due to 
the ‘oxidation of the hypophosphite during the 
preparation. When the chemical, on being dis- 
solved in water, only leaves a sligit iusoluble resi- 
due, the impurity may be neglected, otherwise the 
salt must be rejected, or its proportion increased, 
according to its ascertained deficiency in soluble 
hypophosphite. For the same reason—that is, owing 
to the rapid oxidation of the iron hypophosphite 
into phosphate —we believe it preferable to prepare 
that salt. when wanted, by double decomposition, 
as directed in the formula alluded to aboye. With 
pure chemicals, and in moderately skilful hands, it 
never fails to produce a Satisfactory preparation. 


Musk and Liquor of Potassa.—D.J. C. 
(Savannah, Ga.) says that some time since he made 
an extract of musk, and used liquor of potassa to 
better exhaust the perfume. But the process failed in 
his hands, as the flavor of potassa is plainly percepti- 
ble above that ot musk. He wishes to know how the 


defect can be remedied. In our opinion, the trouble 
with the extract of musk is that our correspondent 
bas been a little too liberal with the liquor of potassa. 
A small quantity only is needed, that varying, of 
course according to the purily and strength of the 
musk, but it is not very difficult to come near the 
point at which there is enough alkali to exhaust the 
drug without risking an injury to the flavor of the 
extract. As a remedy for the excess of potassa, we 
would advise to cautiously add diluted sulphuric 
acid until the odor of potassa is no longer per- 
ceptible, care being taken, however, to leave the 
extract slightly alkaline. After a day or two all 
the sulphate of potassa will be precipitated and 
easily separated by filtering. 


R (Kenton, O.).—‘* What is the philosophy of the 
oscillating movement immediately set up 
in a round-bottomed vessel of cold water placed 
on a hot stove?? The oscillation is observed 
with any vessel having a flat and elastic bottom, no 
matter what may be the shape otherwise. Tt is 
owing to the fact that water is a poor conductor of 
heat. The stratum of water next to the source of 
heat first becomes dilated before the caloric can be 
communicated to the upper strata, and therefore 
causes the elastic bottom to bulge out; this warm 
water being immediately replaced by some of the 
heavier cold water above, a contraction takes place, 
and the bottom is again drawn in; the rapid repeti- 
tion of these expansions and contractions causes 
the oscillation observed as long as there is a great 
difference of temperature between the source of heat 
and the liquid. The oscillations may immediately 
be stopped by simply stirring briskly the water with- 
out touching the sides or bottom of the versel. This 
operation establishes free circulation and rapid 
equalization of heat throughout the body of the 
water, and shows that the motion of the vessel is 
due to the imperfect distribution of the caloric in 
liquid bad conductors. 


W. C. (New York).—Pills of Citrate of [ron 
and Quinia. Ourcorrespondent complains that 
the above pill mass does not remain solid, even 
after the pills are silver-coated. He wishes to know 
what excipient would be likely to remedy this de- 
fect. It is our exp2rience in similar cases that pill 
masses, composed altogether of very soluble salts, 
are best rendered solid by the addition of some 
vegetable powder, inert or comparatively so. In 
the present case we would prefer gentian or licorice 
powder, or perhaps sugar of milk, simple syrup 
being used for softening the mass to the proper 
consistence. The action is simply mechanical, but 
it seldom fails to be successful, 


W. P. (Dushore) Pa.).—Cider Vinegar. The 
effect of sulphite of lime on cider is only temporary; 
the liquid is prevented from becoming sour or 
‘‘hard”’ as long as the sulphite is not oxidized, but 
after a variable time, all the sulphite changing into 
sulphate, the cider becomes liable to ordinary 
acetous fermentation, and may be turned into yine- 
gar as easily as common cider. To hasten the 
change, a good way is to keep the liquid in partially 
filled casks, with the bung-holes open, and to 
add to each barrel some old vinegar, with the 
mother remaining in it. The temperature of the 
place should be between 75° and 85°. The vinegar 
added to start the fermentation should be pure 
cider vinegar, containing no pyr ligneous acid. 
The article sold by some dealers under the name of 
white wine vinegar is often simply diluted acetic acid 
made from wood, and therefore impregnated with 
tarry compounds, which, even in small proportion, 
are sufficient to immediately stop acetous fermenta- 
tion. 


W. D. C. (Missouri) —A Prescription to be 
Judged. It is difficult in the case of a mixture 
containing seven different substances to tell before- 
hand whether any incompatibility will be developed 
during dispensing. This is most especially true 
when one of the ingredients is, like sulphocarbolate 
of soda, comparatively new and not very well known 
in all its bearings. Sulphocarbolates are known to 
strike a deep violet color with even very minute 
quantities of ferric salts, but whether a precipitate 
will form under certain circumstances, and whether, 
should this happen, the precipitate will be inert, are 
questions that we are not prepared to answer. 
They should be decided experimentally. In order 
to give our readers an opportunity to try their 
hand, we append a copy of the prescription. It is 
said to be used with great success in St. Louis, Mo., 
in the treatment of typhoid fever; 


Prescription. 
Sulphocarbolate of soda ....... - 2 drachms. 
Chlorate of potassa.... ......... 2 + 
Sulphate of quinia .............. 48 grains. 
Tincture of muriate of iron...... 1 drachm. 

vi opium, deodorized.. 1% Be 
Peppermint water................ 5 ounces. 
GUS Ceres «ordain MS decane 1 ounce. 


Mix. Directions.—Shake well, and give a teaspoon 
twice full every six hours, 


F. F. F. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—The process for 
making the gelatine suppositories, which are the 
subject of your query, was given in March, 1879, 
page 60. 


J. H. C. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—The process for 
making Gelatine Capsules was described in full in 
THE DrRuaeists CrrouLar of February, 1876. The 
article occupies too much space to be now reprinted. 


A. W. (Collierville, Tenn.).—_ Wy drosulphate 
of Soda is not the same thing as Glauber salt. 
This last. as you well know, is the sulphate of soda, 
while bydrosulphate of soda is one of the sulphides 
of sodium. Its nature and preparation were de- 
scribed in Tak Drueeists CrrouLar of April, 1878, 
page 78. Itis a regular article of trade, obtainable 
from most wholesale druggists for about one dollar 
a pound. 


E. M. (New York).—Tf, notwithstanding your 
linguistic and other accomplishments, arithmetic 
has for you such difficulties that you are unable to 
translate ordinary into metrical weights by the rules 
set forth in THe Drucaists CrrcuLaRr, our advice 
to youis to immediately procure gramme weights, 
with their decimal subdivisions. You will be aston- 
ished, then, to see how easy it is with these to weigh 
one gramme and thirty centigrammes of rhubarb, 
or two grammes of subnitrate of bismuth. 


J. P. (Philadelphia).—The following is Dr. Puche’s 
formula. The preparation may be an efficient one, 
but it can scarcely be said to be elegant: 


Syrup of Cubebs, 
Flaid extract of cubebs............ ... 1 pound. 
ov iL apuf* 


syrup. The fluid extract is to be made by exhaust- 
ing powdered cubebs with alcohol of 56 degrees in 
such a manner as to obtain one pound of fluid ex- 
tract for each pound of the drug treated. 


M. F. (Kenosha, Wis.—(1.) The subjoined is re- 
commended as a good article for fixing the hair: 


Bandoline, 
American quince seeds... ........ 2 drachms. 
Glycerine <2. 3... aeneee eee 4 
Rose water........ anette RIe ni oie OTe 4 ounces. 
Distilled water......... R..vine sere iad ge 
Alcohol suisess tae Veh Sere Sect che 2 1 ounce. 


Macerate the seeds in the distilled waters for 
twenty-four houra. Strain the mucilage, with gen- 
tle pressure, and add to it the glycerine and the alco- 
hol. (2) Flavoring Extract of Vanilla. 
Receipts for this popular flavoring have been for 
years published, from time to time, in Tuz Drue- 
GISTs CiRcULAR, and are to be found in more than 
one treatise on pharmacy and allied sciences. Yet 
inquiries about it continue to reach us as persistently 
a8 for Black Ink, Pharaoh's Serpents’ Eygs, Washing 
Blue, and other kindred articles. We must ask for 
the indulgence of our better informed readers, and 
print once more the formula, which is considered 
to be one of the best. It is as follows: 
Vanilla beans). 20: teeecerebie< tt oy. Pers 
Loaf surart 3.) 2) ae ae, 
Alcohol of 70 degre »s, sufficient. - 
Triturate the vanilla with the sugar until a No 20 
powder is obtained. Introduce it into a two-pint 
stone jug with ten ounces of the menstruum, cork 
tightly, and digest several hours at a temperature 
of about 150° F. Let it cool, transfer the whole to 
a percolator, pack the powder firmly, and add 
enough of the alcohol to make the percolate mea- 
sure one pint. For inferior qualities, some replace 
the vanilla by twice its weight of Tonka beans. 
This also answers the query of J. C. F. (Paducah 
ky.). 


1 ounce, 


M. C. M. (Yarmouth, Me.).—Formulas for Syrup 
of Lactuphosphate of Lime and other lactophosphates 
were given this year in the June number, page 113. 


V. S. (Pella, Jowa’.—(1.) The specific gravity of 
Petroieum can be ascertained in the same man- 
ner as that of avy ordinary liquid—that is by means 
of a hydrometer or a specific gravity bottle. In 
regard to the meaning of the /fire-test or flashing 
point of illuminating oils and the mode of de- 
termining them, we would refer you to THe Druc- 
GIsTs CiROULAR of November, 1878, page 18%. (2.) 
China Clay, or Kaolin, is the name given to 
the purest of clay, which consists almost entirely of 
silicate of alumina. What your dealer may have 
sent you for China clay is more than we could say. 
A chemical examination would be the proper method 
of settling the question. (3.) Curd Soap is the 
trade name of a nearly neutral soap, made from fine 
tallow and caustic soda. (4.) Gold Lettering on 
Leather is done with gold Jeaf and steel dies of 
the appropriate shape. The leather is first slightly 
moistened, the gold leaf is next applied, and then 


} pressed in with the dies, previously heated, The sur- 


plus leaf is afterwards removed with a soft camel- 
hair brush. (5.) Simple Hlixur. See the May num. 
ber of this year, page 98. 


Eller’s Gout Drops.—We are indebted toa. 
number of correspondents for the following for- 
mula inquired for in the last issue of Tap Drug 
GIsTs CIRCULAR, The preparation appears to be by 
no means a new one, for it is mentioned in many 
old Pharmacopeeias, notably in the Ph urmacopeta 
H-rbipolitana, Wurzbourg, 1796. The formulas re. 
ceived differ somewhat, but the subjoined seems to 
be the original composition of the mixture. Some 
substitute compound spirit of ether for pure ether; 

Solution of succinate of ammonia..... 1 ounce, 

Sulphuric ether ........... 7 ae 1 
Mix. Dose, twenty to forty drops, three times a 
day,in a glassof water. For information forwarded 
in this connection, we tender our thanks to R, @. 
Weyh (New York), X. (Baltimore, Ma.), T. H. Stein- 
meyer (Carlinville, Ill.), and H. Guenther (Wheat- 
land, lowa). We shall only add that-the formula of 
the Solution of Succinate of Ammonia was given th 
year, in September, page 162. 2 


a 
W. £. T. (Baltimore, Ud.).—Chlorophos= 
phide of Arsenic is said to be made by bring- 
ing together phosphorus and arsenic in a finely- 
divided state in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
The operation is to be conducted with great care, 
and the presence of iron is to be avoided. The re- 
sult of the operation is diluted with water enough 
to make a solution containing one grain of arsenic 
and one-sixth of a grain of phosphorus to the fluid 
ounce. As you may remark, the directions are 
rather vague. We take them from a paper, by Mr, 
Plummer, noticed in Tue Drueeists CrrcuLaR in 
February, 1876, and he then thought himself that the 
proces was not correctly given. Yet, with some 
modifications that would suggest themselves to an 
expert manipulator, a satisfactory solution might 
possibly be thus obtained. The preparation, it ap- 
pears, ought to be colorless, with a very slight 
phosphorous odor and a rather pleasant taste. 


——s é 


Tela (Baltimore, Md.) makes the following re- 
marks on some of the topics discussed in our last 
issue: “(1.) Linimentum ‘Terebinthing 
Aceticum. Mr. H. Collier, in his paper, seems 
{o think that liniments made with the help of yolks 
of eggs leave a sticky or gummy deposit on the 


skin. There isaliniment in daily use in this city | 


by physicians and people generally, called Stoke's 
Linimevt, the formula of which can be found in 
THE DRueGIsts CIRCULAR of March, 1877, page 59, 
This liniment does not separate, is of a creamy con- 
sistence and white color, keeps well, and leaves no 
sticky deposit on the skin. If it is not rubbed in 


before a second application of the liniment, then 
there may be a deposit, pot sticky, but soluble in 
water, left on the skin. Can he offer us anything 


is different from the one which we use here. Ours 
was brought from Europe by Dr. 8. L. Frank, a 
skilful oeulist, and it can be found in the list of 
unofficinal formulas published by the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy. (3.) To make the Trouble= 
some Pill Mass noticed in October, rub all the 
powders together thoroughly, then drop the oil into 
the mortar, mix well, add enough compound tine- 
ture of cardamom to make a soft mass, and, lastly, 
enough powdered tragacanth to give the proper 
consistence.” , 


t 

V. H. (New Iberia, La.).—The salts generally 
used as solvents for salicylic acid are phosphate of 
soda, acetate of ammonia, citrate of ammonia, and 
borax. The dissolving of salicylic acid is a subject 
so thoroughly discussed and experimented upon that. 
scarcely anything remains to be said, especially now 
that salicylate of soda, a very so!uble salt, has al- 
most entirely superseded the acid in practice. Fora 
complete record of everything of interest that has 
been written in regard to salicylic acid, we would 
refer you to the back numbers of THE Drueeists” 
CIRCULAR. ¢ 


cs 
S. (Russell, lowe). Amn Inelegant Mixture. 


briskly, or if the pars are not washed and dried | 


better? (2.) #ebra’s Ointment, Yourformula | 


Tincture of iron, when mixed with fluid extract of | 


cinchona and fluid extract of columbo, will make a 
preparation unsightly in appearance and not very 
grateful to the taste, but by no means inert or im- 
possible to take. It will only be what may be called 
“jinelegaut ’—very. . 


F. M. (California) can find a detailed account of 
the California Ferment, or Beer Seed, in 
Tue Druee@ists CrrcuLar for November, 1877, page 
185. d 


S. S. (New York).—(1.) Coea has already been — 
used successfully by men undergoing the severe 
tests of “athletic sports,’’ as may be seen from an 
‘account of its effects given by Mr. Shuttleworth, — 


| 
| 
| 


~ 


_ November, 1879.] 


~ now popular. 


and printed in Toe Droueatsts CrrcouLar of Sep- 
tember, 1877, page 148. It remains to be seen what 
woul. be its action in the lengthy walking matches 
2.) Tineture of Nux Vomica 
in a Liniment would be, in our opinion, a risky 
experiment even for a worn-out pedestrian. 


F. P. M. (Monroe, La.).—Calome! is directed to be 
kept in bottles printed black, or covered with black 
paper, to protect it from the action of light. The 
effect of a long exposure to light is to blacken 
calomel, owing to a partial reduction of the chemi- 
cal. Whenproperly protected, calomel keeps for an 
almost indefinite length of time. 


G. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—The following is, we pre- 
sume, the article meant: 
Millefleurs Bouquet, 


MORIPACE Of FORO... 0 occ cnn cs ne ..... 12 drachms. 
x NODOXGEG, c= cv acas st aeie 4 = 
Se ASICS peas csnin oe Obit 
i orange flower........... ers 
ss VIQUOl tags ira sn fee ace 4 ay 
Tincture of vanilla...........0..... 2 = 
“4 TINA S EN Peters. 5 6 Sis gluajee 1 drachm, 
=e ambergris...........00. LS get 
BEE OL DOTE RIN OU sain afess aceieie, sinks: <'0ia(e 30 minims. 
MONON ar cr ele won SS wnat e be 10 hid 
Ree SIQLOLE esc iac ih wart gare's e's pices 5 whe 


W. C. (Vanden, Miss.).— Precipitates in 
Fluid Extracts. Most fluid extracts let down 
sediments after being kept some time. It has been 
ascertained that occasionally the precipitates thus 
formed contained some of the virtues of the prepara- 
tion, but it has not been positively decided when 
a fluid extract should be rejected owing to this 
weakening, or how long the change might be neg- 
lected in practice, 

V.K.S. (Fishkill, N. Y)—(1.) Nitrate of Lime 
can easily be obtained by saturating dilute nitric 
acid with an excess of slaked lime, filtering the 
liquid. and evaporating it to crystallization. The 
product is deliquescent. (2.) Attfield’s Chemistry 
is probably the treatise best adapted to the needs of 
a young druggist. If you desire a more complete 
work. you might procure one of the Encyclopedias 
of Chemistry noticed in the Noles and Queries, in 
answer to another correspondent. 


Ointment of Oxide of Zinc.—0O. Z. P. 
(Philwielphia) recommends the following process 
as much superior to that of the Pharmacopeia: 


PRUE OF  ZLGCK ae eee aideisle 3 coh baie 80 grains, 
ROL VEGTING # Contec te cele dew acs acl tocle 2 drachms. 
Benzoated ointment .... ........ 300 grains, 
Biiople cetate. ss. 2.58 ee ee 100 =‘ 


Rub the oxide of zinc with the glycerine until it is 
perfectly smooth, and strain the mixture through 
muslin. Then add the melted fats to the glycerole 
of zinc, placed on a water bath, and stir the whole 
constantly till it is cool. 

Private Formulz.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to propri- 
etary or secret prep rations, for which reliable for- 
Tule are not likely to be obtained: F. B. (Hamil- 
ton, 0.); A. A. S. (River John, N. 8.); M. T. 
(Chicago, lil.); P. (Philadelphia, Pa.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A. E. K. (Sterling, Kans.) wishes to know the 
price of Pure Bear’s Oil by the gallon. He 
has two or three gallons of iton hand, and can get 
more, if desired. 


Druggist (Texas). —‘* What is the substance called 
by scourers *Soda Potassa ?) 


H. B.—‘Can you give me any information re- 
specting the Chilian plant, * Eugenia Cheken,? 
its properties, doses, etc.? It is used as a medicine 
in Chili, I believe, and is indigenous to the soil.” 


L. L. J. (Boston, Mass.).—‘* What is Bullrich’s 
Salt? Itis referred toin the New York 77ibune, 
semi-weekly, of October 14th, in ‘Science for the 
People.’ ”’ 


L. M. D. (Sacramento, Ky.).—‘‘ Will the readers 
of Tut Drvueetsts CircuLaR give me their best re- 
ceipt fora Tonic for Chronic Chills? 


T. (Washington, D. C.) asks what can be the 
meaning of the second line in the following pre- 
scription, which we give as written: 


. Chlorate potass......... Diss rab nab ela Mak 3j. 
SRT TEMER CBNIVED Sy, Sunta/s ciath she's: v serbia bss Siais'elatoaxo,a'o 3 88. 
MMBMVMGRDNYRALG sic en) vancciecesndces wacce 3 ij. 
RaNRECe tte AU one pcsiaclecinc'sa. cases ¢ ee. sale val 


M.S. Use asa gargle. 

The prescription, remarks our correspondent, had 
been previously dispensed by a Philade!phia drug- 
gist, and has the appearance of being a copy, as the 
number, dates, and text all appear to be in the 
same handwriting. We have purposely printed the 
document as it reached us without improving its 
bad Latin, for we believe that the correctness, or 

_ lack of correctness, in this respect, indicates to a 
great extent the degree of trust to which the copyist 


New York College of Pharmacy. 

TuR first conversational meeting of this 
year was held at the close of the regular 
meeting of the college, on Thursday, 
October 16, in the afternoon. 

Dr. F. A. Castle exhibited and pre- 
sented to the museum a Nichols acid 
pump and syphon, stating that nothing he 
had as yet seen for the purpose approached 
it in ingenuity. He presented to the lib- 
rary the published minutes of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York,dating 
from its organization in 1806, together 
with a copy of the existing minutes of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 
an organization which preceded the pres- 
ent one, and which was the earliest known 
medical organization in this region of 
which we have any record. 

A communication from the Secretary of 
the Medical Society of the County of New 
York was received, stating that a resolu- 
tion had been passed at the last meeting, 
that the members of said Society be ad- 
vised to patronize as far as possible only 
those apothecaries who had provided them- 
selves with weights certified in the College 
of Pharmacy to be correct. 

Mr. Levicky exhibited a polygraph, and 
wished to know the composition of the 
pad. Mr. Mcintyre said he was informed 
that it contained glycerine, sulphate of 
baryta, sugar, and French gelatine. Other 
members were of the opinion that the 
composition was nothing but glue (or gela- 
tine) and glycerine. 

[Note.—The formula is published in 
another part of the present number of THE 
CIRCULAR. | 

Mr. Rice exhibited phenol-phthalein, a 
new test for acids, and explained and de- 
monstrated the manner of its action. 

Mr. T'scheppe read an interesting paper 
on the examination of subcarbonate and 
subnitrate of bismuth. The communication 
was listened to with marked interest by 
the members present. At the close of his 
remarks he advised the apothecaries to use 
only American bismuth, since the French 
often contained large quantities of arsenic. 
Several of the members;present stated that 
they had received many complaints of the 
disagreeable garlicky odor of the breath of 
patients using bismuth. Mr. Tscheppe 
and Mr. Rice thought this garlicky odor 
might arise from the presence of selenium 
or arsenic in the bismuth. 

Dr. Rice stated that at a recent meeting 
of the Medical Society the physicians had 
discussed this property, and that two sam- 
ples which had been put up at reputable 
stores were sent to him for examination. 

Mr. Cassebeer, Jr., asked what is prota- 
gon as sold by the wholesale druggists ? 
Mr. Rice gave a short summary of its 
history, from its discovery by Oscar 
Liebreich, Berlin, and Thudichum, London, 
down to the introduction and manufacture, 
by Dr. C. G. Polk, of a preparation with a 
similar name. 

Many other subjects came up for dis- 
cussion, notably lactopeptine, vaseline 
cosmoline, geoline, etc. Mr. Balser stated 
that a very fine homogeneous ointment,such 
as vaseline, could be made by wetting un- 
bleaehedwax with spindle (neutral) oil. Mr. 
Tscheppe related his experiencewith a mix- 
ture of vaseline and oxide of zinc. The oxide 
formed quite hard lumps with some of the 
vaseline, and refused to be mixed with the 
remainder. Mr. Rice suggested that prob- 
ably the oxide was not quite dry, since 
water and vaseline do not mix. 

The secretary notified the members that 
at the next conversational meeting, which 
will be held on Thursday, November 20, 
at 3P. M., the lecture committee would 
propose a list of queries for discussion. 

The curators called attention to the many 
and valuable donations received since last 
meeting. From Messrs. Powers & Weight- 
man, consisting of chemicals; Mr. Balser, 
fruits and flowers from his conservatory; 
Dr. Castle, pharmaceutical instruments; 
Dr. Wiener, Prof Froebel, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Rice, Prof. Bédford, and several 
others, books; Messrs. Lutz & Morris, 
aniline colors, etc. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Alumni 
Association was held at the college, on 
Thursday, October 16, in the evening. 
At the Executive Board Meeting, the 
Treasurer was, at his request, empowered 
to invest one hundred dollars of the reserve 
fund in a government bond of that value. 
At the general meeting immediately follow- 
ing, the President, Prof. P. W. Bedford, 
introduced the subject of the coming Phar- 
macopeial revision, and communicated 
the request made by the committee for 


_ is entitled. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


contributions to enable them to publish a 
number of reports for general circulation. 
Several Pharmaceutical Colleges and §So- 
cieties, whose action is noted elsewhere in 
Tuer Druaaeists CrrcuLaR, have already 
subscribed in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt that the amount required, five hun- 
dred dollars, will be more than covered ina 
short time. After consultation, the associa- 
tion appropriated the sum of twenty dol- 
lars to the object in question, and directed 
theTreasurer to forward it to the Chairman 
of the Revision Committee. 

An informal exchange of views ensued, 
in regard to pharmaceutical subjects; sev- 
eral adulterations were noticed. Prof. P. 
W. Bedford alluded to a falsified seneka, 
called white seneka. Its general appear- 
ance is good, although it differs somewhat 
from the true seneka, but it possesses no 
medicinal virtues worth mentioning. Also 
a sort of pink root from Texas, very large 
and coarse, but without smell or taste, and 
quite inert. Lately the imported quince 
seeds were found mixed with a large pro- 
portion of some foreign matter looking 
like dried butternut shells. In some sam- 
ples as much as one-third of the whole was 
found to consist of this material. 

5 i id 
New Hampshire Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

THE sixth ennual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday, October 9, 
at the parlors of the Haseltine House, 
Manchester. The meeting was well at- 
tended and most interesting of any since 
its organization. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dnt, Brackett B. Weeks, Manchester; 
Vice-Presidents, Austin E. Wallace, Na- 
shua; John A. Wiley, Manchester; Secre- 
tary, Geo. F. Underhill, Concord; Treas- 
urer, Henry B. Foster, Concord; and Aw- 
ditor, Robert C. Dickey, Hillsborough. 

An invitation was extended to all the 
druggists and physicians in Manchester to 
be present a 2 o’clock P. M.,to listen to the 
annual address, which was delivered by 
Prof. P. W. Bedford, of New York City. 
It occupied nearly an hour, and was listen- 
ed to with marked attention, and a vote of 
thanks was extended. 

It was voted to hold the next annual 
meeting in the city of Nashua, the second 
Tuesday in October. 

—————_ +o 
Vermont Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue Association held its tenth annual 
meeting at Grand Army Hall, Burlington, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Uctober 7th 
and 8th, 1879. The president opened the 
first session with an address of welcome to 
those present. 

Five new members were, on their appli- 
cation, elected, and the roll being then 
called, nineteen answered to their names. 

The report of the Treasurer, showing a 
balance on the right side of the ledger, was 
read and accepted. The reading of the 
President’s address ended the first session. 

At the second session, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, W. J. Van Patten, of Burling- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, W. L. Greenleaf, of 
Winooski, and E. C. Thorn, of Brattleboro; 
Secretary, C. 8. Boynton, M.D., of Bran- 
don; Treasurer, Elam C. Lewis, of Rut- 
land. <A resolution was passed unavpi- 
mously requesting Mr. F. Dutcher to make 
the draft of a Pharmacy law for the State 
of Vermont to be submitted to the next 
meeting of the Association, with a view to 
present it to the Legislature. Fifteen dol- 
lars were appropriated towards the printing 
of the report of the Committee on the re- 
vision of the Pharmacopeia. The reading 
of the papers being now called for, M. K. 
Paine, of Windsor, read an essay on the 
Social Hlementin our Meetings, followed by 
E. C, Lewis, of Rutland, with a paper on 
Benzoated Lard, and by Dr. C. §. Boynton, 
of Brandon, onthe Adulteration of Culinary 
Articles, and the Microscope as a means of 
Detection. 

At the third session, the town of Brattle- 
boro was selected as the place for holding 
the next annual meeting. The reading ot 
the papers being resumed, H. G. Day, of 
Bradford, led the way with an answer to 
the query, ‘‘Oan Tinctures and Infusions be 
made from Fluid Lutracts as wellas from the 
Officinal Formulas?” His reply was a de- 
cided No! Geo, A. Crossman, of Brandon, 
followed with a paper on Llomwopathie Tinc- 
ture of Aconite, and W. L. Greenleaf, of 
Winooski, with a review of the different 
processes offered for making syrup of ipecac, 
and his own experience with them, exem- 
plified by a number of samples. [The 
paper is published in the present number 
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of Tap Druaaists Crrcutar.| Twenty- 
five dollars were voted as a compensation 
to the outgoing Secretary for his services 
during the past year. 

The fourth session was opened by a few 
remarks from Prof. P. W. Bedford, advis- 
ing all present who were not already so 
to become members of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and to attend its 
meetings A number of standing com- 
mittees having. been appointed by the Pre 
sident, votes of thanks were passed for 
various favors received, among which may 
be mentioned the kindness of the Vermont 
railroad companies in transporting mem- 
bers at half-rates over al! the roads. Few 
pharmaceutical associations have been yet 
spoiled by such generosity on the part of 
railroad corporations. The session was 
ended by the reading of a paper by W. J. 
Van Patten on Sugar of Milk. [Vhe paper 
is printed elsewhere in THe Druaaists 
CrrcuLaR. | 

On the evening of the 7th, Prof. P. W. 
Bedford delivered a lecture at the Opera 
House on Sanitary Science. <A very large 
audience, including most of the members 
of the association, many professional men, 
anda number of ladies, were in attendance. 
The lecture was illustrated by stereoscopic 
views, and was atientively listened to till 
the end. 

———————- 0-2 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the as- 
sociation was held on Tuesday, October 14, 
at the usual time and place, about thirty 
members being in attendance. Five appli- 
cations for membership were presented 
and referred to appropriate committees for 
investigation. Five new members were 
elected after favorable reports as to their 
standing and qualifications. One resigna- 
tion was accepted. 

The amendment to the by-laws, proposed 
at the previous meeting, being brought up 
for action, was unanimously adopted. 
The amendment provides a salary of fifty 
dollars a year for the Secretary of the 
society. 

A communication was received from a 
druggist complaining of the action of the 
officers of the Internal Revenue, who noti- 
fied him that every package of perfumery 
must be stamped according to law, even 
when the article is delivered in a tumbler 
or acup brought by the customer. The 
correspondent, although not a member of 
the society, asked that such concerted ac- 
tion be taken as to protect the retail drug- 
gist against such vexatious ruling of the 
department. Dr. Baker said this was an 
old grievance, and the fault of the Revenue 
officers, which did not deserve to be digni- 
fied into anything of importance. On 
discussion it appeared that, although drug- 
gists had occasionally been given notice of 
this arbitrary interpretation of the law, it 
had never been enforced. Perfumeries, 
etc., subject to stamp duty, and kept in 
bottles ready for sale, must be stamped be- 
forehand; of that there was no doubt, and 
more than once drug stores had been 
visited by the officers, and such articles 
unstamped had been seized and confiscat- 
ed both in New York and Brooklyn. When 
the ruling in reference to the sale of “five 
cents’ worth of hair oil” is attempted to be 
enforced, it would be time to take some 
action in the matter. Finally the commu- 
nication was ordered to be simply receiv- 
ed and placed on file. 

Dr. Menninger presented, on behalf of 
Dr. Squibb, a circular of the committee 
on the revision of the Pharmacopeia, ask- 
ing for contributions to enable them to 
better perform their work. [The paperis 
noticed elsewhere in the present number of 
Tur Drueeists CrrcuLar.] After dis- 
cussion, the society appropriated twenty- 
five dollars toward the object in ques- 
tion. 

A motion was made to appoint a com- 
mittee to join similar committees of the 
New York College of Pharmacy and the 
German Apothecaries’ Society, to obtain 
from the Legislature the enactment of a 
law exempting druggists from jury duty; 
but the proposition met with decided op- 
position, and was finally voted down. 

Pharmaceutical topics being now in or- 
der, the attention of the meeting was called 
to a curious fraud—the so-called cinna- 
mon beans, commonly offered for sale on 
the streets by peddlers. The pretended 
beans prove to be simply sugar-plums 
flavored with oil of cassia, and composed 
chiefly of flour, coloring matter, aud sugar 
or glucose. They are almost entirely solu- 
ble in water. The solvents of salicylic acid 
were next the subject of no little discus- 
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sion, some holding that phosphate of soda, 
acetate of potassa, and otber similar salts, 
form not a solution of the acid itself, but 
salicylates. Others maintained that while 
a portion of the acid may be combined, a 
certain quantity remains free, and is as 
such heldin solution with the help of the 
combined portion. The advisability of 
adding borax to cold cream gave rise to a 
diversity of opinions, the prevailing one 
appearing to be that while the addition 
may be admissible when cold cream is to 
be used as a cosmetic, it is not allowable 
when the preparation is dispensed under a 
prescription. 

The election of a Secretary to replace 
Mr. E. A. Sayre was now proceeded with. 
The choice unanimously fell on Mr. L. T. 
Perkins, until then Assistant Secretary, 
and Mr. J. Creuse was elected to replace 
him in the latter office. Mr. Menninger 
tendered to the society an invitation to be 
present at the conversational meeting of 
the New York College of Pharmacy, 
Thursday. October 16, at3 P.M. The in- 
vitation was accepted with thanks, 
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Rock County (Wis.) Pharmaceutical 
Association, 


Tuer Association met in Janesville, on 
Wednesday, October 15, 1879. The morn. 
ing session was mainly spent in the ram- 
ing of committees and the transaction of 
routine business, At the afternoon session 
seven new members were elected, and the 
following papers were read: 


Variation in quality of the sugar-coated 
pills furnished by different manufacturer s— 
F. F. Prentice, Janesville. wid extracts 
—kE. B. Heimstreet, Janesville. Books and 
papers for the druggist—A. H. Hollister. 
Madison. Tincture Gelseminum—W. C 
Royden, Rockton, Ill. Suppositories, best 
method of making—W M. Eldredge, Janes- 
ville. Salicylic actid—W. P. Clarke, Mil- 
ton 

The Treasurer’s report was then read, 
and a number of papers were laid over un- 
til the next meeting. 

A number of queries to be answered at 
the next meeting were proposed and ac- 
cepted by various numbers. 

The committee on nominations then re- 
commended that the Society hold their 
next meeting at Janesville, January 15, 
1880, andselected F. F. Prentice as local 
Secretary. 

—_—_—0--o—_—_—_—_——— 


The Pharmacopeial Revision. 


Av the late meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at Indi- 
anapolis, a motion was introduced that the 
report of the committee on the revision of 
the U. S. Pharmacopeia be printed in 
pamphlet form,so as to be accessible to the 
medical and. pharmaceutical professions 
before the meeting of the National Con- 
vention. The committee being quite large, 
and the members scattered all over the 
country, it has not even been possible to 
circulate the manuscript of the report 
among the members, so that all could ex- 
press their views and opinions on every part 
of it. It will therefore be seen that an abso- 
lute necessity exists to print at least the for- 
mule, with very brief remarks and com- 
ments for general circulation. It will be 
of the greatest usefulness to have a good 
opportunity before the appearance of the 
next Pharmacopeeia to test bow the new 
plan will work in practice. 

The committee decided that it would be 
unwise to begin any printing before the 
necessary funds were secured. So far as 
can be estimated at present, the fotal 
expense of printing, say, 1,000 copies in 
cheap pamphlet style, will be about $500. 
To obtain this sum, contributions were 
solicited from all Pharmaceutical Colleges 
and Societies, as well as from members of 
the profession generally. In order that 
there might be no hesitation as to the 
amounts to be subscribed, the committee 
have agreed: First, that the expenses 
incurred shall be as low as is consistent 
with the purpose of the work; second, 
that any surplus left after the completion 
of the work shall be returned to the donors 
pro rata, unless they shall direct otherwise; 
third, subscribers will receive a pro rata 
number of reports, according to the 
amounts contributed. 

[Since the above was written we have 
been informed that all the money required 
for the work has been contributed. ] 

The distribution of the printed pamph- 
lets will be effected partly through the 
colleges, societies, and single donors who 


the Committee’s circular, we reprint a 
couple of formulas, to give an idea of the 
general scope of the pamphlet to be pub- 
lished for circulation and discussion. 
They are as follows: 

Aqua Acrprt CArBoxLicr.—Carbolic Acid 
Water. Take of 

Carbolic acid, two parts ....... <a 

Distilled water, ninety-eight parts, ...98 

Dissolve the acid in the distilled water. 

The proportions directed by the present 
U. 8. Ph. are one part of carbolie acid 
and 60°7 parts of water. The carbolic acid 
is introduced in form of glycerite. The 
above formula directs the acid itself, and 
makes the product a trifle stronger, 
namely 2 percent. 

Aqua AMMONI®.—Water of Ammonia. 
Solution of Ammonia. 

Char.—A transparent, colorless liquid, 
of a very pungent odor, leaving no residue 
when evaporated ona waterbath. It has 
the spec. gr. 0960, and contains 10 per 
cent. of ammoniacal gas, 

One hundred parts of it are neutralized 
by thirty parts of officinal sulphuric acid, 
and the resulting hot liquid should be 
quite free from empyreumatic odor. It re- 
mains clear, or is at most only rendered 
slightly turbid when mixed with 5 times 
its volume of lime water (absence of more 
than 1-40 per cent. of carbonic aciA; 
Biltz.) When accurately saturated with 
nitric acid, and diluted with 5 volumes of 
distilled water, the liquid should remain 
clear on the addition of nitrate of silver 
(absence of chlorides) and chloride of 
barium (absence of sulphates). It should 
give no reaction, either before or after 
neutralization with nitric acid, on the 
addition of hydrosulphurie acid (absence 
of metallic oxides). Jt should remain 
clear on the addition of oxalate of ammo- 
nium (absence of lime). 

It should be preserved in glass-stoppered 
bottles in a cool place. 


———_e-—______ 
The Chromograph. 


UnDER the name of chromograph or 
Hectograph, anew apparatus has been of 
late sold in Europe for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a certain number of copies of let- 
ters, drawings, etc. It is composed of a 
rectangular zinc pan of variable size, and 
about five-eighths of an inch deep. The 
pan is filled with a flexible paste, some- 
what soft, yielding under the pressure of 
the finger without adhering to it, and of 
a yellowish white color. 

The mode of using the apparatus is thus 
explained by the Répertoire de Pharmac: 
(August, 1879), from which we translate 
this description. The text of the letter to 
be copied is written on ordinary paper with 
a concentrated solution of the aniline violet 
sometimes designated in trade by the name 
of Paris violet. This ink, on drying, 
leaves on the paper green marks when the 
solution is concentrated enough. The pa- 
per is then placed, writing downwards, on 
the paste, and after a gentle rubbing on the 
back with the fingers, carefully removed. 
A part of the ink is now found transferred 
to the paste, where it forms a reverse proof. 
To obtain copies, varying from twenty to 
eighty, according to the degree of concen- 
tration of the ink, a number of sheets of 
paper are applied to the paste in succession, 
each being gently rubbed on with the 
finger. 

After examining the paste, the following 
formula was arrived at: 


White gelatine....... -. 4 ounces. 
Water Araca05 ee ae ee 15 gy 
Glycerine. Sie s4>5 meek 15 e 


Kaolin, or white clay.. 2 a 


Melt the gelatine in the water ata gentle 
heat; add to it the glycerine, in which the 
clay has been thoroughly divided by rub- 
bing in a mortar, and run the liquid mass 
into the zinc pan. The ink is a solution 
containing about one-third of its weight of 
aniline violet. 


—————_?0+-e—______ 
Wax Tree. 


AFTER numerous essays made in the 
greenhouses of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, they have been successful in raising 
numerous plants of a useful tree, hitherto 
almost unknown in Europe; this is the 
Gouing-amadon, commonly known as _ the 
wax tree of Cayenne. We have no in- 
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have contributed towards its expense, and 

the remainder will be distributed so that 

all parts of the country will be reached. 
From the specimen page accompanying 


dications of its botanical definition, 
whether it is one of the Wax berry Myricas, 
ora wax palm: It is said to yield a wax 
similar to that of the bee, and equally ap- 
plicable. The culture of the tree is not 
costly, and on arriving at maturity it is 
said to yield 50 to 60 lb. of wax. It is to 
be tried in Algeria. 


a 
New Pencil as a Substitute for Ink. 


We do not refer here to the aniline 
pencils which have been in use for some 
time, but to a quite different pencil which 
gives a very black writing, capable of 
being reproduced by the copying press, 
and which does not fade on exposure to 
light. The mass for these pencils is pre- 
pared as follows: 10 pounds of the best 
logwood are repeatedly boiled in ten gallons 
of water, straining each time. The liquid 
is then evaporated down till it weighs 100 
pounds, and is then allowed to boil in a 
pan of stoneware or enamel To the 
boiling liquid nitrate of oxide of chrome is 
added in small quantities until the bronze- 
colored precipitate formed at first is re- 
dissolved with a deep blue coloration. 
This solution is then evaporated in the 
water bath down to a syrup, with which 
is mixed well kneaded clay in the propor- 
tion of 1 part of clay to 314 of extract. A 
little gum tragacanth is also added to 
obtain a proper consistence. 

It is absolutely necessary to use the salt 
of chrome in the right proportion. An 
excess of this salt gives a disagreeable ap- 
pearance to the writing, while if too little 
is used the black matter is not sufficiently 
soluble. 

The other salts of chrome cannot be 
used in this preparation, as they would 
crystallize, and the writing would scale off 
as it dried. 

The nitrate of oxide of chrome is pre- 
pared by precipitating a hot solution of 
chrome alum with a suitable quantity of 
carbonate of soda. The precipitate is 
washed till the filtrate is free from sul- 
phuric acid. The precipitate thus obtained 
is dissolyed in pure nitric acid, so as to 
leave a little s'ill undissolved. Hence the 
solution contains no free acid, which would 
give the ink a dirty red color. Oxalic acid 
and caustic alkalies do not attack the 
writing. Dilute nitric acid reddens, but 
does not obliterate the characters. —Moni- 
teur Scientifique. 


ee 
Cements, Mastics, and Concretes. 


Many of our readers have occasion to 
use cemepts or mastics, especially in put- 
ting down cellar floors or making old walls 
tight. They will find the following hints 
from the Manuf. and Builder upon the 
subject valuable: 

A cement of one part sand, two parts 
ashes, and three parts clay, mixed with lin- 
seed oi!, makes a very hard and durable 
substance like stone, and is said to resist 
the weather almost as well as marble. 

Damp brick walls are common, espe- 
cially in houses in the country, where they 
are exposed upon the north and east sides. 
So common is this, that in many places in 
the country a strong prejudice exists 
against brick houses on account of their 
constant dampness. Last year a gentle- 
man having a brick house exposed on all 
sides, and suffering from dampness in the 
kitchen, which was in a wing upon the 
most exposed side, tried an experiment 
which has proved very satisfactory. A 
barrel of the best English Portland cement 
was purchased, and a common tin wash- 
basin used for mixing it. The cement was 
mixed with water until about the consis- 
tency of cream, and then applied thickly 
with a large paint brush. Of course the 
mixture had to be constantly stirred to 
prevent the cement from settling to the 
bottom; and on account of its very rapid 
settling it could only be mixed in very 
small quantities—half a gallon being about 
as large a quantity as can be readily 
handled at a time. When first dried it 
seemed somewhat of a failure, because it 
could be so easily brushed off, but 
after it had had 24 hours to harden it 
formed a strong and durable coating. The 
color is a neutral tint, something like Ohio 
stone. This coating kept the wall per- 
fectly dry, and as it is inexpensive and 
does not require skilled labor in its appli- 
cation, ought to be extensively used. The 
gentleman who put on the cement suggests 
that a damp, foggy, or misty day is best 
for its application. The coating should be 
brushed into all the crevices and openings 
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of the work, and it may be found desir- 
able to apply two coats in order that all the 
openings may be completely closed. 

Cement is much stronger than mortar, 
and can be used to great advantage in 
many places instead of lime, even in the 
face of the fact that itis much more costly 
than the latter. The usual proportions 
are 1 part of hydraulic lime to 5 of sand. 
In pointing, the proportion is sometimes 
as low as 3 parts sand to 1 of hydrautic 
lime or cement. Coarse clean sand—al- 
most pebbles—can be used to the extent 
of 3 parts to 1 of cement. Some recom- 
mend mortar, to be allowed to set and then 
wet and worked again. This course will 
not answer with cement, which is gener- 
ally injured by such a method of working. 
The greatest enemy of both mortar and 
cement is frost; the power with which 
water expands at the freezing point is 
practically unlimited, and where it pene- 
trates into the crevices and pores of mor- 
tar and freezes, or when wet mortar is 
allowed to freeze, its strength is destroyed. 

For making floors, the following method 
is said to produce very desirable results: 
Four parts of coarse gravel or broken 
stone and sand, and one part each of lime 
and cement, are mixed in a shallow box, 
and well shovelled over from end to end. 
The sand, gravel, and cement are mixed 
together dry; the lime is slaked sep- 
arately and mixed with just enough mor- 
tar to cement it well together. Six or 
eight inches of the mixture is then put on 
the bottom, and when well set, another 
coating is put on, consisting of one part of 
cement and two of sand. This will answer 
for making the bottom of a cistern that is 
to be cemented up directly upon the ground 
without a lining of bricks; it will also 
form a very good cellar floor. 


ooo 


Alloys and Solders. 


Auuoys employed for joining metals to- 
gether are termed “solders,” and they are 
commonly divided into two classes: hard 
and soft solders. The former fuse only at 
a red heat, but soft solders fuse at com- 
paratively low temperatures. 

Of mixtures of metals which become li- 
quid at temperatures at or below the boil- 
ing point of water, there are several known, 
some of which are placed in convenient or- 
der as follows: * 

1. D’Areet’s: Bismuth, 8; lead, 5; tin, 3 
parts. Thismelts below 212° Fah. 

2. Walker's: Bismuth, 8; tin, 4; lead, 5 
parts; antimony, 1 part. The metals should 
be repeatedly melted and poured into drops, 
until they can be well mixed previous to 
fusing them together. 

3. Onion’s: Lead. 3; tin, 2; bismuth, 5 
parts. Melts at 197° Fah. 

4, If, to the latter, after removing it from 
the fire, one part of warm quicksilver be 
added, it will remain liquid at 170° Fah., 
and become a firm solid only at 140° 

5. Another: Bismuth, 2; lead, 5; tin, 3 
parts. Melts in boiling water. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, are used to make toy 
spoons to surprise children by their melt- 
ing in hot liquors. A little mercury (as: 
in 4) may be added to lower their melting 
points. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are specially adapted for 
making electrotype moulds. French cliché 
moulds are made with the alloy No. 2. 


These alloys are also used to form pencils. 


for writing. Also as metal baths in the 
laboratory, or for soft soldering joints. 


The following are the best receipts for . 


the common solders: 


Hard spelter solder: copper, 2 parts; zinc, — 


1 part. This solder is used for iron-work,. 
gun-metal, ete. 

Hard silver solder: silver, 4 parts; copper, 
1 part; or, silver, 2 parts; brass wire, 1 
part. These are employed for fine work; 
the latter is the most readily fusible. 


For brass-work: equal parts of copper 
and zinc; or, for the finer kinds of work, 
silver, 1 part; copper, 8 parts; zinc, 8 
parts. 

For steel; silver, 19 parts; copper, 3 parts; 
ziuc, 1 part. 


For pewterers: bismuth, 2 parts; lead, 4 — 


parts; tin, 8 parts; or, bismuth, 1 part, 
lead, 1 part; tin, 2 parts. 
best applied to the rougher kinds of work. 

For jewellers: fine silver, 19 parts; brass; 
10 parts; copper, 1 part; or, for joining 
gold: gold, 24 parts; silver, 2 parts; copper, 
1 part. 5 


The latter is 
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Aluminum at the Paris Exhibition in 
1878. 


Tux history of the development of this 
industry is so short that the present gen- 
eration is able to glance over the whole 
history. The three World’s Fairs held in 
the French capital since aluminum began 
to be made on a manufacturing scale, form, 
in a certain measure, mile-stones in its his- 
tory; for they have presented to us, at 
nearly equal intervals, a view of its devel- 
opment. In 1855 we saw for the first time, 
in the Palais de V Industrie, a large bar of 
the wonderful earthy metal, the ‘‘ silver of 
clay,” as it was extravagantly called. In 
1867 we saw it wrought into form, and the 
numerous difficulties which attended its 
production on a large scale, its purification 


_and working, had mostly been overcome. 


It appeared in castings, in sheets, and as 
wire and foil, in finished articles, polished, 
engraved, or soldered. Also in its most 
important alloy, aluminum bronze, for the 
first time and in the most varied forms. 
To-day, some ten years later, the Paris 
Exposition shows a certain ripeness of the 
aluminum industry. It is no longer, as 
formerly, single articles which we see, cu- 
riosities intended to show its capacity of 
being worked, or indicate its future useful- 
ness, but actual manufactures made in reg- 
ular rotation, articles of trade for which 
there is a constant demand, and which are 
in se of high finish. 

his fact proves that the lance was 
broken too soon over what degree of devel- 
opment the aluminum manufacture could 
attain. Of course this industry has not in 
the remotest degree attained the eminence 
which was once predicted for it, for un- 
fortunately the lowest cost of production 
was attained tco soon, and aluminum re- 
mains, now as then, the expensive chem- 
ical educt of a raw substance which nature 
offers us in unlimited quantities, but which 
is very difficult to work. In spite of its 
relatively high price it is gradually con- 
quering a certain foothold, which is an in- 
dubitable proof that its properties are be- 
ginning to be appreciated, and that for 
many purposes it is preferred to other and 
cheaper metals. The causes of this are, 
first its pleasant appearance, and then its 
great lightness, which is its most striking, 
original, and peculiar property, so that in 
certain cases other metals are totally unable 
to compete with it. Considering its light- 
ness, in consequence of which one pound 
of it goes as far as three of iron, copper, 
brass, or German silver, or four pounds of 
silver, its price, although high, does not 
seem so unreasonable as when compared 
at first with that of other metals. 

To France belongs the honor of carry- 
ing out Wohler’s process for making alu- 
minum on a large scale, and of having 
called to life an actual manufacture of this 
metal, and French soil alone seems favor- 
able to its manufacture. The English 
works of J. L. Bell & Co., in Washington, 
near Newcastle-one-Tyne,was unsuccessful 
and went down five years ago. The Ger- 
man aluminum factory of J. F. Wertz & 
Co., Beriin, never really came to a pros- 
perous development. In France, at the 

resent time, the great chemical works of 

. Merle & Co., in Salindres, near Alais, 
makes the metal, and the Société Anonyme 
de Aluminum (P. Morin) in Nanterre, 
Seine, works it up into articles for the 
market. Both firms were represented at 
the recent Exposition. Merle & Co. showed 
the metal in large bars, while the Société 
Anonyme strove to show what progress had 
been made in working up this metal, owing 
to improvements in its quality. Without 
this it would have been impossible to have 
produced those spools of brilliant wire as 
fine as hair, and that beautiful foil of such 
extreme thinness. There were also large 
medals stamped from it, and pieces weigh- 
ing exactly one gramme, To show the 
lightness of the metal, five aluminum 
dishes of different sizes were placed on a 
balance with one iron dish on the other 
side, yet the lutter was the heaviest. The 
true bluish-white color of aluminum and 
its high lustre were shown to the best ad- 
vantage at this Exhibition, and by contrast 
with tin or zinc had a certain noble appear- 
ance, 

The same impression was produced on 
visiting the salesroom in the Miison de 
PAluminum, 21 Boulevard Poissoniére. 


There you could obtain different articles, 
some of them of the loveliest description, 
both of pure metal and of aluminum 
bronze, from a simple thimble or pen- 
holder to the most complete table service. 
The beautifully colored golden articles of 
aluminum bronze of exquisite workman- 


ship seem to enjoy a much larger sale than 
those of pure aluminum, which are still 
considered more or less as curiosities and 
are relatively dearer. The desire to buy is 
strong, but frequently abates a good deal 
upon learning the price. Only the smaller 
articles, such as those woven from fine 
wire, seem to meet with much sale. 

It is a common practice, in Paris at 
least, to use aluminum for mounting tele- 
scopes and opera-glasses. Some of these 
present a remarkable beauty in work and 
appearance, and show distinctly what 
effects can be obtained with this metal. 
Nevertheless this use by opticians and 
mechanicians cannot be said to be a for- 
tunate one. It would be much more ra- 
tional and praiseworthy to take advantage 
of its low specific g:avity, particularly for 
the beams of delicate balances. ‘Scale arms 
of aluminum bronze have been met with 
often for the last few years, but so far as 
lightness is concerned they possess scarcely 
any advantage over brass. Sartorinsin, 
Gottingen, was the first to make very light 
and unchangeable balance arms out of 
nearly pure aluminum, %. @., containing 
four per cent. of silver, but few seem to 
have followed his example. At this Expo- 
sition there was but one balance with arms 
of pure aluminum, and that was from A. 
Collot, of the Boulevard d’Enfer. It was 
made to bear a load of 100 grammes true 
to 0°1 milligramme, and cost two thousand 
trancs (400 dollars) One of the reasons 
that it is so rarely used by mechanicians is 
its price and their little acquaintance with 
the manner of working it. Another reason 
is prejudice, but the chief one is that no 
one knows how to cast it. Fused alumi- 
num attacks the ordinary earthen vessels 
used for melting, and reduces the silicon 
there present, which renders aluminum 
grey and brittle. This disadvantage can 
only be avoided by the use of lime cruci- 
bles, or by lining the sand crucible with 
carbon, or better a strongly ignited cryo- 
lite clay. If any one will undertake to 
make rough castings from it, we may ex- 
pect to see that this light metal will grad- 
ually find its way into the workshops of 
manufacturers of fine machines. 

The prices of aluminum and aluminum 
bronze are at present as follows: 

Aluminum ba7s, 130 francs per kilo- 
gramme, or about twelve dullars a pound 
Foil, from five-tenths to one-tenth of a mil- 
limetre in thickness, 135 to 160 francs ($12 
to $14)a pound. Wire, from two milli- 
metres to three-tenths of a millimetre, 170 
to 20u frances, or about fifteen to eighteen 
dollars a pound. Bronze, containing ten 
per cent. of aluminum, ars, 18 francs a 
kilogramme, or about $1.60 pound. Foil, 
from two millimetres to half a millimetre, 
24 to 30 francs ($2.15 to $2.70) a pound. 
Wire, from seven to one millimetre, 28 to 
39 francs, or about $2.50 to $3 50 a pound. 

After the yellow aluminum bronze, 
which has a recognized beauty, does not 
oxidize even at a red heat, and can be cast, 
and which has found considerable use, the 
alloy with silver deserves notice. It seems 
to possess some excellent properties, can 
be wrought very highly, changes but little 
if any, and for these reasons it seems very 
desirable that greater attention be paid to 
the preparation and working of this alloy. 
—Clemens Winkler, in Dingler. 

KE. J. H. 
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Glass. 


Norutne is known to a certainty regard- 
ing the invention and early history of glass; 
but it is supposed that, as the volcanic 
lavas often cool into crystals, the ancients 
were induced to imitate them, and so be- 
came masters of the art. The name “‘ glass” 
is derived from an old German word, sig- 
nifying to shine or glisten. That the 
Egyptians understood the manufacture of 
glass at an early period is proved by relics 
found with mummies- more than three 
thousand years old, among which are rich- 
ly carved vases and urns, paintings on 
glass, and artificial gems, in which ame- 
thysts, emeralds, aud other precious stones 
were imitated so successfully as to deceive 
the practiced eye. 

For many years, in ancient times, glass 
was applied to ornamental purposes only, 
and much ingenuity and skill were exer- 
cised to find substitutes for the useful pur- 
poses to which we now employ it. For 
windows, the inhabitants of Eastern coun- 
tries used linen or paper, rendered transpa- 
rent by being soaked in oil; the Chinese 
shaved horn. split oyster shells; the wealthy 
Roman, thin sheets of agate or mica. 
Among the Esquimaux of our day large 
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Diocks of ice are inserted in their snow 
huts to admit the light. In the fourth 
century glazed windows were introduced 
into houses, and justly considered a great 
luxury. Before the invention of glass 
mirrors, plates of highly polished metal 
were used, specimens of which are still 
preserved in many families as heirlooms. 
The rich wines of antiquity were kept in 
pouches, and quaffed from the horns of 
animals, or rough stone cups. 

As the art of glass making became more 
generally understood, it was applied to use- 
ful articles, and these rude utensils gradu- 
ally disappeared. In a liquid state, glass 
can be blown or wrought into almost any 
form or shape, from landscapes enclosed in 
paper weights, to dresses composed of 
threads as fine as the spider’s web. With- 
out the aid of glass, the investigations of 
science could not have been pursued—as 
the telescope, microscope, and all other 
optical instruments, as well as the thermo- 
meter and barometer, depend entirely upon 
it for their various uses, To no other in- 
vention are we more indebted, both for 
luxury and utility, than glass.—Journal of 
Applied Science. 
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The Silver-Bearing Carbonate Ores of 
Leadville. 


THESE ores are chefly composed of car- 
bonate of lead containing a variable pro- 
portion of silver. Their working is thus 
described by a correspondent of a New 
York paper:. The ores are easily smelted, 
and go through the simplest processes. 
Still, the ore from some mines needs crush- 
ing. It frequently occurs that low grade 
ores are in demand, the lead being needed 
for fluxes. Sometimes the iron ore found 
in the mine is used for flux, and in many 
cases they have to run some of the slag 
through again to help. The smelting wo'ks 
here are all fitted with the newest machin- 
ery. They are doing well, but they en- 
counter a heavy expense from the price 
and freight cbarges on coke, which is 
hauled in wagons from Trinidad, a distance 
of 200 miles. The needed charcoal is 
made here in the timbered mountains sur- 
rounding the camp. The method of dealing 
in ore ig simple and wonderfully correct. 
lt is sent from the mine in wagons and 
dumped into separate bins at the smelting 
works, then put into a box, quartered and 
assayed. It is then again quartered and 
crushed to a fine powder. Half the sam- 
ple is then given to the miners, and the 
smelter keeps the other half. Each party 
has his assayer. If the assayers agree, as 
they nearly always do, the bargain is 
closed and the miner is paid at once by the 
assay. If the assayers disagree then a 
third disinterested party comes in as an 
arbitrator. These ores are difficult to sam- 
ple, and one or two smelters caught 
playing smart games have to pay more for 
their ore. The smelter pays New York 
price for silver said to be in the ore, less 
five per cent. and $20 smelting charges per 
ton, and he also pays from $15 to $20 per ton 
for the lead. The lead and silver are run 
together into bars of 100 pounds each, and 
shipped to New York or St. Louis as base 
bullion. There are numerous advantages 
in shipping the metals in this way. The 
freight is lower, the cost of getting bullion 
to New York being this way only about 
$25 per ton. There is not much danger of 
loss by thieves, because thieves seldom steal 
a pig of lead, and they could not very 
easily get the metal separa ed. It goes to 
Newark, N. J., and is there separated. 
The value of the lead in the pigs at New 
York more than pays the cost of freight, 
separation, hauling, etc. In fact, it de- 
posits the silver in New York free of costs 
and charges, and is still sold at a reason- 
able profit. 


oe 


Flint Plaking. 

Ararecent meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, at_the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Mr. F. H. Cushing read an interest- 
ing paper in which he described the re- 
discovery by him of the method pursued 
by the ancient races in the manufacture of 
flint arrow-heads, etc. The discovery is 
important, as it may, without doubt, be 
found applicable to useful purposes in 
modern history. 

Under the popular impression that all 
the ancient flint articles were produced by 
striking or chipping off fragments with a 
rude stone hammer, Mr. Cushing at first 
proceeded in this way, but was unsuccess- 
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fulin the attempt to imitate any of the 
finer flint articles, and rarely indeed could 
fabricate any of the coarser kinds, After 
a long series of unsuccessful experiments, 
he accidentally discovered that small frag- 
ments could be broken off from a piece of 
flint with much greater certainty and pre- 
cision, by pressure with a pointed rod of 
bone or horn, than by blows with a ham- 
mer stone. The sharp edge of the flint 
would cut slightly into the bone, and when 
the latter was twisted suddenly upward a 
flake would fly off from the point where 
the pressure was applied in a direction 
which could be foreseen and controlled. 
In this way he succeeded in making even 
the most delicate arrowpoints. 


—_———o-e—_————_ 


Printing Labels on Glass. 


Some time ago we mentioned that speci- 
mens of printing on glass with a beautiful 
effect had been brought before us, and that 
the process was a German invention. The 
method by which the printing is accom- 
plished is thus described by the Gewerbe 
Zeitung :—The patentee is Mr. V. Koeppe, 
and his process consists, first, in obtaining 
a positive plate, consisting of plaster of 
Paris, type metal, cement, kaolin, etc., 
from a wood-cut or electrotype. Frem the 
positive plate thus formed a negative is 
obtained, the preparation of which is as 
follows:—Fifty parts of good glue are 
soaked in 40 parts of water, 50 parts of 
glycerine are then added, and the mixture 
is exposed to gentle heat until the glue is 
dissolved. One part of olive oil is next 
added, the mixture is again heated to a 
boiling point, and now a cast may be taken 
of the positive plate. On cooling, the 
shape is retained, but it remains very 
flexible. It may be attached to wooden 
plates or rollers, and is then ready for 
printing. By encasing the slender stem of 
the cast in a metal sheath, casts of single 
letters may be used as in the case of 
ordinary type. The colors are applied to 
the plates by means of rollers. The print- 
ing inks are composed of the desired shade 
of pigment, levigated with enough balsam 
of copaiba to form a paste of the con- 
sistence of butter, and to this Venice 
turpentine and 50 per cent. of semi-resini- 
fied oil of turpentine or lavender are 
added. Bronze powder may be applied 
immediately after printing, and the piece 
is then to be baked in an oven.—Chemist 
and Druggist. 
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India Rubber Cements for Glass. 
75 parts India rubber, dissolve in 60 parts 
chloroform, and add 15 parts powdered 
mastic. Macerate for 8 days. 


MARINE GLUE. 


3 to 4 parts India rubber, dissolve in coal 
tar benzine, and add to the thickish fluid 
65 parts powdered seedlac. 

This glue must be heated to about 248° 
F. before applying. 


INDIA RUBBER VARNISH. 

India rubber is first treated with bisul- 
phide of carbon until it becomes a jelly, 
which is dissolved in coal tar benzine and 
filtered. 

ARTIFICIAL IVORY. 

Oxide of zinc or phosphate of lime is 
moistened with the above varnish and 
pressed in moulds. 


India rubber and metal or glass are ce- 
mented by an ammoniacal solution of shel- 


lac. 
—_# _—_——_ 


Names of Nails. 


Many persons are puzzled to understand 
what the terms ‘‘fourpenny,” ‘‘sixpenny,” 
and ‘‘tenpenny ”’ mean as applied to nails. 
« Fourpenny ” means four pounds to the 
thousand nails, or ‘‘ sixpenny ” means six 
pounds to the thousand, and so on. It is 
an oJd English term, and meant at first 
“ten pound” nails (the thousand being 
understood), but the old English clipped it 
to ‘ tenpun,” and from that it degenerated 
until “‘penny” was substituted for 
“pounds.” When a thousand nails weigh 
less than one pound they are called tacks, 
brads, ete., and are reckoned by ounces. 


oe 
Flea Water. 
Oil of cloves .. ..-+-+- 216 drachms. 
Carbolic acid.......+.- 1g drachm. 
Cologne ....---seees+. 3 0%. 
Diluted alcohol...... ee = 
M. Sprinkle bedding, beds, etc. 
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Cacao. 


ALTHOUGH druggists no longer enjoy, as 
formerly, the almost exclusive manu- 
facturing and sale of chocolate, yet their 
extensive use of cacao butter renders the 
history of the introduction of the cacao 
from America into Europe an interesting 
retrospect. We findin The Chemist and 
Druagist the following account by Dr. R. 
F. Fristept, translated from a Swedish 
paper: 


“At the time of the Spanish conquest of | 


Mexico, the cacao tree was a characteristic 
Mexican growth, a fact of the highest im- 
portance not only in bromatological but 
also in social respects. Cacao beans were 
the Aztecs’ measure of value, their only 
money; inthem the provinces paid their 
taxes. The kingdom in consequence pos- 
sessed so large a store of cacao that Cortez 
found 2,500,000 Ibs. in the possession of 
Montezuma. The use of cacao money was 
so deeply rooted that it in part maintained 
itself till later centuries, and Humboldt 
met with it in Costa Rica. In such cir- 
cumstances it was natural that the cacao 
tree should be one of the plants most 
frequently cultivated by the Aztecs, far 
more commonly than in later times, when 
the cultivation has decreased in Mexico, 
and been given up in many other parts of 
America. The influence the cacao tree 
would have on the habits of life cannot be 
accurately defined, forit will not flourish 
without the shelter of higher and shadier 
trees. 

By the old Mexicans, as by us, the cacao 
bean was considered valuable, chiefly and 
intrinsically as a food and a luxury. It 
was in daily use among all classes of the 
people, especially the rich, by whom it 
was frequently used to extreme excess 
According to an exact estimate, 50 cups of 
chocolate were prepared daily for Monte- 
zuma II., and 2,000 for his courtiers. Their 
method of preparation was certainly differ- 
ent from ours. Sugar was unknown, and 
was occasionally replaced by honey. The 
roasted, shelled, and bruised beans were 
boiled at once with water (maize-meal 
being mixed with it by the poor), highly 
spiced, in the case of the rich with vanilla, 
and reduced to a foaming mass of the 
consistence of honey. This, when cold, 
was eaten at court from golden vessels 
with golden spoons. This was the pre- 
paration named by the Aztecs chocolatl, 
from choco, foam, and atl, water. The 
cacao beans were called “kakoothatl,” and 
those from a variety, distinguished by the 
people, were called ‘‘kakaohoaquahuitl.” 

It was natural that an article so import- 
ant to the Aztecs should immediately 
attract the notice of the Spaniards. In his 
first letter to the Emperor Charles V : 
A.D. 1519, Cortez describes the cacao plan- 
tations, the beans, and their use, so that 
cacao appears in the history of bromatology 
in Europe in the year of the first conquest 
of Mexico by Europeans, 

The favorable account of cacao given by 


employedin America, nevertheless it pro- 
duces heart affections.” Clusius also, the 
| first botanist of note who mentioned the 
cacao tree, strengthened Benzoni’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Piu pare beveraggio da porci 
che da uomini,” in the oft quoted words, 
‘“‘Porcorum verius colluvies quam homi- 
num potio ’—‘‘It is a hog-wash rather than 
a drink for men.” It is not wonderful, 
then, that in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the use of chocolate was a 
curiosity condemned by the learned, and, 
with the exception of Spain, not adopted 
in Europe. 

About this time (A. D. 1606) F. Carletti 
returned to Florence, his native town, 
after a protracted journey, during which 
he had visited the West Indies. He brought 
with him cacao and the use of chocolate, 
and through him Italy was the land 
whence chocolate was introduced to Cen- 
traland Northern Europe. Yet it prob- 
ably reached France direct from Spain, 
partly in small quantities, and exciting 
little notice, with the consort of Louis 
XII. in 1615, and in large quantities 
with the consort of Louis XIV. 
in 1660, whose taste for it was im- 
mediately adopted by the court, quickly 
followed by the Parisians. Thus chocolate 
became fashionable -with the French 
aristocracy, although, not long before, 
a very different opinion had been cherished 
as regards its harmfulness, as is clearly 
shown by the letters of the ladies of the 
period. For a long time one of the 
queen's officers had a monopoly of the 
sale of chocolate, but in the meanwhile it 
was brought among the people by Spanish 
monks, and in the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century chocolate made from beans 
grown in their own colonies was in general 
use in the homes of the French people. 
Chocolate came into use later in Eng- 
land than in France. The first chocolate 
house in London was opened in 1687. In 
Germany its general use was promoted by 
a comparatively cautious recommendation 
by the celebrated Bontekoe, physician to 
the Elector Frederic William of Branden- 
burg, and author of the well-known 
‘* Tractat van Kruyd The, Coffi Chocolata, 
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the luxury is repulsive, and, though it is 


Clusius, and others, considered chocolate 
fit only for pigs, and those others who, 
like Cortez and most of the Spaniards, 
placed it even above nectar and ambrosia, 
or, at least. characterized it as food for the 
gods. This designation Linneus perpetu- 
ated in Theobroma, the name of the genus, 
given perhaps from some sympathy with 
the taste, perhaps in allusion to the use of 
cacao by the highest classes of society. 

The many old dissertations ‘‘ De choco- 
latz usu et abusu,” ‘‘De potu chocolate,” 
etc., collected in A. Mitscherlich’s cele- 
brated work, and E. Reich’s large book on 
dietetics, cannot be mentioned in detail in 
this short historical sketch. Nor does it 
lie in our design to consider the signifi- 
cance of cacao in materia medica, dietetics, 
and pharmacology. For several past de- 
cenniads, and especially since Woskres- 
senski’s discovery of theobromin, in 1841, 
these have been growing clearly defined on 
a sound basis. We consider cacao neither 
porcorum colluvies nor theobruma. As in 
so many other cases, the truth here lies in 
the middle, and we agree almost entirely 
with Aufossi’s verses— 

Ambrosia est Superum potus, chocolata virorum, 

Hee hominum yitam protrahit, illa Deum. 

ooo 
Castor Beans. 


THE culture of castor beans is similar to 
that of corn. The crop is planted in rows 
four feet apart. When the pods begin to 
ripen, a wagon is driven through the field 
down a row which is gathered clean, and 
the pods on each side for six or eight rows 
are gathered into baskets and thrown into 
the wagon box. The pods are gathered 
before they are ripe, as. they burst open 
and the beans fly out with considerable 
force when ripe. The pods are taken to a 
yard with a clean-swept surface and a 
tight board fence around it, and spread 
about; as they ripen and burst and the 
beans fly out, these are caught by the 
fence and prevented from being lost. 
When the pods are emptied they are raked 
up, and others are gathered and treated in 
the same way, until all are ripe. The 
beans are sold to the castor-oil mills, 
and the crop is considered a profitable one. 


1679,” which was translated from Dutch 
into German in 1701. he time of its 
introduction into Sweden does not seem 
settled. In Linneus’ dissertation, ‘“ De 
potu chocolate” we read, ‘ Apud nos 
chocolatam imprimis in deliciis habent 
femine nobiliores,” etc., and in Bergius’ 
oration on delicacies, in the ‘K. vet. 
Akad., 1780” (Stockholm, 1787), this beve- 
rage is only hastily mentioned. In Russia 
the use of chocolate is small, and in gen- 
eral the tradition that it is poisonous still] 
limits its consumption in cold countries, 
although Bibra’s computation that it is 
used by only 50,000,000 of people in all 
the world seems too low. 

The foregoing notes regard cacao ex- 
clusively from the point of view of broma- 
tology, from which, indeed, it has the 


Cortez and his companions in a special 
letter, which stated that it couid replace 
all other food on long and toilsome jour- 
neys, gained for it a firm renown in both 
Spanish America and Spain itself, 
where it first made its appearance in 1520, 
in the form of prepared cakes. The use of 
the materials prepared in the Aztec fash- 
ion was general, until sugar, be-oming 
common, was introduced as an ingredient, 
which brought what we now call choco- 
late into vogue. The settlers in America 
consumed it several times a day; it was 
quite a necessary of life. The Creole wo- 
men especially were passionate admirers of 
it; they brought it with them to church, 
and when this was forbidden in one they 
went to another. Chocolate manufactories 
were soon established in Spain, and made 
the Spaniards, what they still are, the 
nation most devoted 10 chocolate. 
Nevertheless, the knowledge of chocolate 
remained during the sixteenth century 
almost entirely confined to Spain and the 
Spanish colonies. The earliest notice— 
not Spanish—known to me is an ac- 
count in G. Benzoni’s “ La Historia del 
Mondo nuovo, Venedig, 1565.” . This 
stands alone in its century, and accom- 
panies a very small woodcut, perhaps the 
oldest representation of the cacao bean. 
Benzoni expresses a very unfavorable 
Opinion of chocolate as a drink. He had 
become acquainted with it during a long 
visit to America, and could compel him- 
self to drink it only when wine had com- 
pletely failed. This opinion was shared 
by Pater Acosta among the Spaniards, who 
remarked, in 1584, that ‘‘ the appearance of 


greatest interest. In the meanwhile it de- 
serves mention that by the middle of the 
17th century the therapeutic effects of the 
cacao bean had already attracted the at- 
tention of the European doctors. Between 
1687 and 1695, cacao butter was isolated by 
Bourdelin, Homberg, and others, and at 
the same time the beans and chocolate 
found admittance into the Pharmaco- 
peias. In Sweden the beans have been 
officinal on the Medicinal-taxe from 1699 
to the present time. The oleum kakao, to 
which the attention of the physicians was 
directed by Mouchart and Th. Hoffmann in 
1735, and Geoffroy in 1741, was first ad- 
mitted in the Pharmacopeia Suecica in the 
second edition, A. D. 1779. 


The physicians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had opportunities of viewing cacao 
from different standpoints, but chemical 
and physiological experiments were strange 
to them, and the results of therapeutical 
experience only showed them indistinctly 
that they had betore them a very complex 
material, at once a nutriment, a remedy, a 
poison, and a luxury. Thence they en- 
tangled themselves in all kinds of contra- 
dictions, which for more than a century 
produced an army of dissertations and 
controversies on the value or worthlegsness 
of cacao, on its good or evil effects on the 
digestion and the nerves, or on its cooling 
or heating properties. Even Catholic 
theologians interested themselves in it so 
far as to determine whether chocolate 
might, or might not, be consumed on fast 
days. With many variations was repeated 
the old conflict of Opinion, mentioned 
above, between those who, with Benzoni, 


St. Louis is the principal market for 
Missouri, Kansas, and adjoining States. 


————_#-e—______ 
American Jute. 
[Abutilon Avicenne.] 


HirHeERto this plant has been a common 
weed—too often a common nuisance— 
throughout the Middle States. For half a 
century or so it has had a hard fight with 
our farmers, whose efforts to eradicate it 
have been, unavailing. 

Having thus proved its right to grow by 
inherent vitality and stubbornness, the 
abutilon is now promoted from the order 
of weeds to the ranks of the useful plants. 

In a communication to the Ohio Farmer, 
Mr. S.-C. Brown, of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industry, 
thus speaks of the new fiber plant : 

We need anticipate no difficulty in grow- 
ing this jute-producing plant upon any 
good, well fertilized upland or well drained 
bottom lands, but we always state that our 
success in producing the fiber, Owing to 
the cheap labor of India, is wholly depend- 
ent upon obtaining it through mechanical 
appliances. This problem I regard as well 
nigh solved already. If not by _ con- 
trivances now in hand, through modifica- 
tions or substitution of others, success will 
be achieved sooner or later. The inventive 
genius of our country is not exhausted, 
but more alert and aggressive than ever. 

The quality of this domestic jute, for a 
diversity of purposes, is established beyond 
question. Hitherto gunny cloths, cordage, 
and other coarse products have absorbed 
most of the jute manufac ured in India, 
England, and in this country, but Mr. 
Lafranc, who is an expert in fibers, and 
giving special attention to the development 
of jute and ramie in New Jersey, thinks we 
will be able to turn jute to other and more 
profitable uses, in combination with wool, 
cotton, silk, ete. This will be effected by 
cottonizing the long staple, thus making a 
vegetable wool which in fineness and 
strength will be in close proximity to the 
coarser grades of animal wool. Samples 
of jute, thus manipulated into a higher 
priced commodity, have been submitted to 
carpet manufacturers and other consumers 
of coarse wool, and they have elicited un- 
qualified approval for ‘the purposes indi- 
cated. 

The range of uses to which jute in its 
various forms can be utilized under a 


system of cheap production, is without 
limit, so that instead of consuming for 
domestic purposes, as we now do, about 
five million dollars per annum of raw and 
manufactured jute, the quantity could be 
increased many fold, and our agricultural 
and manufacturing interests be vastly aug- 
mented thereby. Any one who has seen 
spontaneous patches of the abutilon grow- 
ing under ordinarily favorable conditions, 
can see that the product of a cultivated 
field per acre would necessarily be heavy, 
for its growth is often eight feet, and we 
have seen it twelve feet high. Our calcu- 
lation, based upon observation of wild and 
cultivated growths, is that with appropriate 
fertilizers and rich soil, from four to seven 
tons of dry stalks can be grown per acre. 
It is generally believed that the best results 
will be obtained in jute culture from sow- 
ing the seed broadcast, and in soil as free 
from weeds and grass as possible. 


Ailanthus Wood. 


Persons who know the ailanthus only 
as a shade tree, with its nauseous blos- 
soms and uncouth growth, will be glad to 
learn that it possesses invaluable qualities 
of strength, durability, beauty of finish 
and color for carpentry and cabinet work, 
freedom from warping and shrinkage, ease 
of being worked without injury to tools 
and with little or no waste. Itisa rapid 
growing tree, as all know, upon poor soils 
as well as good ones, in exposed situations 
on the sea coast, and in the interior. It 
seasons readily, and when dry is free from 
the unpleasant odor which characterizes 
the wood when green. It has a higher 
value as fuel than most of the wood in 
general use. Experiments made in the 
French dockyard at Toulon showed that 


72,186 lb. where the elm yielded to a weight 
of 54,707 Ib., and the oak to a weight 
of 43,434 Ib. The small second growth ig 
said to make very durable grape stakes, to 
which it seems well adapted. A set of 
furniture, made of this wood, has been in 
use in Providence, R. I., for about twenty 
years. It takes a high polish, and may be 
cutso as to present a satin luster, which is 
very pleasing. It is regarded by some 
cabinet-makers as equal to mahogany, and 
superior to black walnut in the matter of 
shrinking. For the treads of stairs, for 
the floors of offices, mills, and other build- 
ings, where a hard, strong wood is re- 
quired, it is regarded by many as superior 
to most of the woods thus employed. Its 
warm color makes it an effective finish 
when used with both lighter and darker 
woods, and as wainscoting is again be- 
coming fashionable, the ease of producing 
this wood where other woods are not read- 
ily obtained, will recommend this style of 
interior finish. The tree grows more rap- 
idly when young then when it has attained 
considerable age.—Scdentifie American. 
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The Alfa Grass. 


In Algeria, the tall, reedy grass, lending 
the-otherwise arid plains the glow of mel- 
low corn-fields, is the Stipa tenacissima 
familiar to botanists and the aefa of com- 
merce. A handful of it, shown to me by 
the head of a large newspaper firm in Lon- 
don, looks like nothing else I knowo f in the 
vegetable world. The blades, between 
two and three feet high, are brown and 
wiry, and exceedingly tenacious in tex- 
ture. A more unpromising looking natural 
specimen it would be difficult to name; yet 
this ill-favored plant has already made the 
fortune of speculators, and is tending in 
no small degree to aidthe progress of Alge- 
rian colonization. It may, indeed, be re- 
garded as an inexhaustible source of wealth, 
seeing that millions of acres are covered 
with it, that it requires no cultivation, and 
that as soon as one crop is cut, another 
begins to grow. A few years since this 
desert grass was regarded as an obstacle to 
progress, but the happy notion occurred to 
some inventive mind that paper might be 
made of it, and so well did the experiment 
answer, and so rapidly did the invention 
spread, that enormous quantities are now 
exported to England and other countries. 
Many of our leading newspapers are print- 
ed on paper thus manufactured, the pro- 
prietors of Lloyd’s Weekly News, I believe, 
taking the initiative. In 1868, 95,000 tons 
of alfa grass were exported to England 
alone, the quantity now exported having 
risen to 125,000 tons. 

The Stipa tenacissima grows in Spain, 
and has become an object of commerce in 
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that country, but the preparation of it in 
Algeria seems to be better understood, and 
it is chiefly from the French colony that 
we draw our supplies. Within the last 
two or three years an enterprising firm have 
undertaken to construct railways between 
the plateau and the seaports, receiving as 
sole indemnity from the government the 
right of farming some hundred thousand 
hectares of the great alfa region. These 
new lines of railway are in progression, 
and by diminishing the cost of transport 
will greatly facilitate the commerce. 

In his speech before the Conseil Supé- 
rieur of November, 1875, Gen. Chanzy, the 
| Governor-General of Algeria, alluded to 
the exportation of alfa as one of the most 
promising sources of wealth in the coun- 
try, and great prominence was given to it 
in the Exposition. 

Not only paper of first-rate quality is 
manufactured from the Stipa tenacissima, 
but hair brushes and other brushes, mats, 
artificial flowers, and basket work. It has 
also a medical use. A few grains of the 
ashes of the plant mixed with oil makes an 
excellent remedy for burns, and it also sup- 
plies capital tooth powder. The net result 
of this commerce last year reached 8,814,230 
francs.— Frazer's Magazine. 
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Distinguishing Butter from Lard, Beef 
. _Fats, etc. - 


Mr. WiuurAm Gustavus Crook, public 

~ analyst for Norwich, England, describes a 

methced which will in a few minutes dis- 

tinguish butter from the fat of beef, mut- 
ton, or pork, or mixtures of them. 

The sample to be examined (if in the 
form of butter) must be first melted and 
rendered pretty free from water and sult, 
by filtration if necessary; ten grains are 
then to be put into a test tube and lique 
fied by placing the tube in hot water at 
about 15v° Fah.; remove the tube when 
ready, and add thirty minims of carbolic 
acid (Culvert’s No. 2 acid, in crystals, one 
pound; distilled water, two fluid ounces). 
Shake the mixture, and again place it in 
the water bath until it is transparent. 
Set the tube aside fora time If the sam- 
ple thus treated be pure butter, a perfect 
solution will be the result; if beef, mutton, 
or pork fat, the mixture will resoive itself 

| into two solutions of different densities, 
with a clear line of demarkation; the denser 
of the two solutions, if beef fat, will occupy 
about 49°7; lard, 49°6; mutton, 44 per cent. 
of the entire volume; when sufficiently 
cooled, more or less deposit will be ob- 
served in the uppermost solution. Ifolive 
oil be thus tested, the substratum will 
occupy about 50 per cent.; with castor oil 
there is no separation. With some solid 
fats (not likely to be used fraudulently) no 
separation whatever takes place; the addi- 
tion of a minute portion of alkanet root 
willrender the reading of the scale ex- 
tremely distinct by artificial light. The 
author states that the above method (al- 
though not intended to surpass other pro- 
cesses) is capable of wide application; the 

* saving of a large amount of time, and the 

| reliability of its results, will at once recom- 

| mend it asa ‘‘ first step” in butter analy- 

|_ sis.—Sctentific American. 

—————.--- a 

| 2 Brandy Lemonade. 


BVAtGr Ss cece ek SABRES 20 ounces. 
BANA iit w Se eras fe 
! Simple syrup: 20%. «1s. . << 2 sf 
| PHATEATIC ACL. o:01. cassis as os. 4 scruples. 

Bicarbonate of soda ..... 4 = 
| Essence of lemon........ 5 minims. 
| « Mix, and cork tightly. 

c ———_e--e—_____ 


‘ Flavors and Perfumes for Cigars and 
\@ Tobacco, 


In the analysis of tobacco leaves there 

are found nicotine, gum, malic acid, resin, 

- albumen, malate of ammonia, sulphate of 

 potassa, chloride of potassa, phosphate of 

lime, starch, silica, ete. Nicotine is the 
culiar active principle, and is an exceed- 

_ ingly powerful substance, only one part 
being ina thousand parts of the leaf, but 

that one part gives the quality to tobacco 
that causes so much pleasure in its use. 

\ Cigars, snuffs, and tobacco are generally 
| perfumed and flavored, and particularly 
| the tobaccos that are grown in our South- 

r ern States that have a strong narcotic flavor 

_ When smoked or chewed. 

The tobacconist uses a number of per- 
fumes for his flavoring; the most promi- 
_hent are—ambergris, ambrette, benzoin, 
. cedar-wood, rhodium-wood, santal-wood, 


musk, civet, calamus root, orris root, ton- 
quin beans, valerian root, cascarilla bark, 
vanilla beans, tolu, storax, oil of bergamot, 
oilof lemon, oil of roses, oi] of cassie, oil of 
lavender, oil of verbena, oil of nutmeg, oil 
of cloves, oil of rhodium, oil of rose gera- 
nium, ete. 

The perfumes for snuffs vary according 
to taste, and are usually a combination of 
several of these ingredients, either in pow- 
der, in tincture, or the essential oil. 

In perfuming a quantity of. snuff, the 
perfumes are generally mixed with a small 
portion of the snuff, and then incorporated 
into the mass by sieving or other means. 

The tinctures [ have given of almost all 
of these drugs can be used for this pur- 
pose, and are about a suitable strength. 
Many tobacconists keep a supply of mixed 
essences to perfume their snuffs to the 
taste of their customers. Some of them 
are made by the following formulas :— 


OMOL Lemony sick costes 1 ounce. 
WUT CLOVES aetetaccterete steicttters ee 
BSS GabhaYer so poo ne a mee 
Tincture of tonqua........ Sal pint. 
Or— 
Oilof- bergamot .....:.....: 2 ounces. 
Siuid SIAVONGED? + 31 1c:stelsles fiche ey: 
SSPAT CLOVES ety ini. Se wads «snr <3 
Tin cLUurewGl, OLEISHs. «1030456 1 pint 
Or— 
Oil of bergamot .......... 1 ounce. 
pombe CUSSIN soens Fo scree, 4 1 drachm. 
EOE OSE POLANUUIIM «ec ee s « 4 ounce. 
Tincture of tolury.. ...-. ior ts 1 pint. 


A few drops of either of these essences 
will perfume a pound of snuff. 

For cigars and smoking tobacco many 
of these ingredients can be used, and 
usually in the form of essence. But when 
the desire is to improve the flavor of a 
strong tobacco, and that is the usual ob- 
ject of a perfume, some other preparation 
may be useful. 

As Virginia tobacco and tobacco classed 
with it contain the most nicotine, and are 
on that account very strong, it is advisable 
to steam them by injecting steam into a 
barrel containing the loosely packed leaves. 
Or it issoaked over night in salted water 
to extract some of the rank flavor and dark 
color, and when dry enough to make into 
cigars, it can be perfumed with an essence 
something like this:— 


Tincture of cascarilla....... 6 ounces. 
ie tonqua os Ac eet 
“s TOUS EY clshers 53 2 muss 
Fg OUTIS: Beat ee shes owes 
F$ Walerianienis..:) Bits 
Oil of mmutmersaererin. 3 3% 4. ao 2S 
* Gv GLOVERINEG Grate ciate SAS aaah 


SSee THOCIUIN isk rtelst eh 1 drachm. 


There are anumber of flavors sold called 
Yara, Havana, or Spanish flavors, that are 
generally made by procuring the tobacco 
of fine quality, and making a strong fluid 
extract or tincture with diluted alcohol, 
and perfuming with some of the odors I 
have enumerated. 

For chewing tobacco the use of per- 
fumes is very limited, as many that would 
be pleasant to the nose and to the palate 
when burned are not agreeable in the 
mouth; so that the flavor has to be such as 
is of pleasant taste, such as licorice, and 
other pleasant drugs. 

Of the manner of curing and manufac- 
turing tobacco for chewing I cannot pre- 
tend to give particulars, as they vary with 
each manufacturer; each endeavoring to 
make it of a flavor original or peculiar to 
himself, or he has a variety, each with its 
particular name and flavor, by mixing dif- 
ferent growths of tobacco and varying the 
flavor. 

And here I cannot forbear giving my 
strong disapproval of the use of this narco- 
tic herb in any and every form, for, al- 
though the practice of smoking has be- 
come so general among all nations, it really 
does great harm. 

Some seek in tobacco smoke an agreeable 
narcotism, others imagine it beneficial to 
their health; but to most people smoking 
is merely a dreamy recourse against ennwt, 
which ere long becomes an indispensable 
stimulant. 

The filthiness of the habit, the offensive 
ordor which persons under its influence 
emit from their mouths and clothes, the 
stupor it often occasions, as well as the 
sallow complexions, black and _ carious 
teeth, and impaired digestion, all prove 
the great consumftion of tobacco to have 
most evil influence upon mankind.—From 
Christiani’s Perfumery and Kindred Arts. 
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Louisiana Salt. 


THe IsnaAnD OF PrTIT ANsE. — The 
Island comprises a tract of 2,000 acres on 
the Gulf of Mexico, rising out of a salt 
marsh to a height of 170 feet. The shal- 
lowness of the approach to the island 
requires the construction of a causeway to 
deep water before this remarkable salt 
mine, which has been opened into the 
pure salt rock to a depth of 60 feet, can be 
economically worked. The quantity of 
underlying salt is estimated as at least 15,- 
000,000 tons. This is, however, but guess- 
work, but the quality of the salt is shown 
by analysis to be 99 66-100 of purity, the 
best Liverpool salt testing but about 98 
per cent. pure. 


————--e—__—__- 
Random Notes. 


Messrs. McKesson & Robbins.—This well- 
known and enterprising firm have been 
for several months erecting buildings on 
the lot, 50x120 feet, adjoining their present 
premises, fronting on both Fulton and Ann 
sireets. The additions when completed, 
combined with the alterations and im- 
provements in their present building, will 
give them facilities as to convenience and 
location unsurpassed by any other drug 
house in this city or country. 

Their frontage on Fulton and Ann 
streets will be 100 feet. Total depth of 
building, 120 feet. 

The principal alterations in the old store 
will consist in the removal of the partitions 
separating the office (first floor) from the 
store adjoining, which this firm has hith- 
erto sublet, and the druggists’ sundries 
department (second floor) from the sponge 
and chamois department, adding 18 feet in 
width to both. 

The entrance to the druggists’ sundries 
and sponge departments will be direct from 
Fulton street. 

The building No. 79 Ann Street, 25x70, 
toward Beekman street, is also occupied 
by Messrs. McKesson & Robbins for the 
manufacture of chemicals. 

Upon the completion of the new build. 
ings, this firm will possess a model drug 
house in all its details, another indica- 
tion of the enterprise and energy which 
has placed it in the enviable position it oc- 
cupies with the drug trade of the country. 


Several cases of lead poisoning which 
have lately occurred in Germany have 
been found to be due to the direct rays of 
the sun upon the oil cloth tops of baby car- 
riages in which the children were kept 
when out of doors. The oil cloth is of 
American make, and contains forty-two 
per cent. of metallic lead. 


Worms Extraordinary.—Dr. C. D. Ar- 
nold extracted six hundred and ninety-nine 
lumbricoid worms from a child with oil of 
wormseed. One would think that the 
wormseed hatched rapidly.—Loutsdelle Me- 
dical News. 


Dr. Kepzi£ mentions the fact that where 
bees are fed on glucose this substance 
will be deposited in the cells without 
change. In connection with the adultera- 
tion of sugar, the doctor also says that one 
bushei of corn will make about 40 pounds 
of grape sugar or glucose. 


Lactopeptine.—We take pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of the profession to that 
important remedial agent, lactopeptine, so 
highly recommended by many leading 
physicians. Composed as it is of sugar of 
milk, pepsin, pancreatine, and other diges- 
tive fluids, we see no reason why it should 
not be extremely useful in all cases where 
indicated.—Buffalo Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


A Sine Qua -Non.—Patient: ‘‘Do you 
mean to say ny complaint is a dangerous 
one?” Doctor: ‘‘ A very dangerous one, 
my dearfriend. Still, people have been 
known to recover from it; so you must not 
give up all hope. But recollect one thing: 
your only chance is to keep in a cheerful 
frame of mind, and avoid anything like 
depression of spirits.”’ 


AUSTRIAN manufacturers of ultramarine 
are said to adulterate their colors with 
three parts of gypsum, and, lest the color 
should appear too pale, they also add gly- 
cerine or glucose, or a mixture of both. 
‘The effect. of the latter is to keep the pow- 
der damp, and impart to it an appearance 
of greater depth of color. 


Kerosene and Burdocks.—We have used 
kerosene with complete success in destroy- 
ing burdocks and other weeds, The 
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plants should be cut off close to the ground 


and a few drops of the coal oil poured on 
to the crowns; they immediately commence 
to decay and are utterly destroyed. Trou- 
blesome weeds on the lawn can thus be 
surely and speedily disposed of. 


Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—A new, easy, 
and pleasant way of preparing this useful 
gas is submitted for general adoption by 
Dr. J. Fletcher. His method is simply to 
fuse in a small glass flask sulphur and 
solid paraffin, leading the resulting gas by 
means of a perforated cork, India rubber, 
and glass tube, directly into the solution 
to be tested. The first gases are not sul- 
phuretted; but when the mixture has been 
thoroughly fused and mixed, the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen passes over abundantly. 
A washing bottle is unnecessary. To pre- 
vent lumping when the mixture is strongly 
heated, introduce a few broken pieces of 
the shank of a clay tobacco pipe. When 
the flask is cooled by the withdrawal of the 
lamp, care must be taken that none of the 
solution is drawn into the bulb. 


AMONG the names of the American houses 
to be represented at the Sydney Indus- 
trial Hxhibition, we notice the follow- 
ing: American Absorptive Pad Company, 
Philadelphia, Liver Pads, etc.; Frederick 
Brown, Philadelphia, Medicines; Cheese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Vaseline; Dundas, Dick & Co., New 
York, Medicines; Hall & Ruckel, New 
York, Sozodont; McKesson & Robbins, 
New York, Medicines; Young, Ladd & 
Coffin, New York, Perfumery. 


A New Paint for Plastered Walls.—An 
excellent paint for ceilings and walls has 
been invented by a German named Reissig. 
It prevents the formation of fungi, and 
renders the surfaces coated with it im- 
permeable to fluids or vapors, and capable 
of being washed down with boiling water 
without injury. This paint is a solution 
of about 5U grammes of stearate of soda in 
1,000 grammes of spirit having a specific 
gravity of 66. The solution may be given 
any desired tint by the use of the aniline 
dyes, or of ochre, ultramarine, or such 
other colors as are not subject to decom- 
position. 


Oadavers by Wholesale.—The New York 
Times is responsible for the following state- 
ment. It may be true, but it is hard to 
believe: ‘‘ The neatest work is where solid 
freezing is obtained. For this purpose salt 
is mixed with the ice. The Rush Medical 
College at Chicago keeps an average of 
200 stiffs on hand for the uses of students 
and lecturers. At times there are 450 
corpses at once in the refrigerator, when, to 
save space, they have to be arranged alter- 
nately, with head or feet foremost on the 
trays. Some of them have been on hand 
for two years or more, and are just as good 
as new. If a whole cadaver is not needed 
by a student or lecturer, he cuts off what 
he wants and returns the rest to the freez- 
ing chamber. The law of the State of 
Illinois provides that all unclaimed bodies 
shall go to the medical colleges; the Rush 
concern uses 800 to 850 corpses a year. It 
is not worth while to waste sentiment upon 
them, for though a chill penury has frozen 
their genial current, it is quite certain that 
they are now more likely to be of use to 
the world than they ever were before.” 


Petrolina and Petrolina Oil are the latest 
aspirants for pharmaceutical honors. They 
are manufactured from petroleum, without 
the use of acids or alkalies. Petrolina 
is similar to.and may be used for the 
same purposes as cosmoline and vaseline; 
it is the quintessence of petroleum, with 
all its objectionable qualities removed, 
while all its healing and soothing properties 
are increased. 


Bottle Stopping.—Purchasers of medi- 
cines and beverages rarely have at hand 
a suitable cork to be applied after a bottle 
is opened. An improvement just patented 
consists in putting up the goods with an 
ordinary short cork, faced over with seal- 
ing wax in the usual way, and applying 
over it a fresh new cork of full length se- 
cured in an inverted position by the same 
sealing wax. The purchaser of the medi- 
cine breaks away the sealing wax and libe- 
rates the extra cork, removes and throws 
away the short cork, which is likely to be 
perforated and destroyed in the removal, 
and corks with the fresh long cork. 

The invention is calculated to promote 
the proper corking of medicines and bcye- 
rages only partially used, 


| 
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Book Notices. 

THE NATIONAL DISPENSATORY. SEC- 
oND Epirion.—That Messrs. Stille and 
Maisch’s work should so soon reach a 
second edition may be a surprise to 
some, but it will astonish no one who 
has paid any attention to the signs of 
the times, and the unusual favor with 
which the first edition was deservedly 
received. 

This opportunity for revision has 
given the authors occasion to scrutinize 
the work as a whole, and to introduce 
numerous additions and alterations. 
Besides several new drugs under sepa- 
rate headings and a large number of 
chemical and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, these additions comprise nearly 
the entire German Pharmacop@ia, and 
many articles from the French Codex. 
To give an idea of the importance of 
these modifications, the authors state 
that the new matter embraced in the 
text is equal to nearly one hundred 
pages of the first edition. Not to un- 
duly increase the size of the volume, 
the pages have been enlarged, and the 
rice of the work remains the same as 
formerly, namely: cloth, $6.75; leather, 
$7.50. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE COLLEGE OF 

PHYSICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Third Series. Volume the fourth. 

Philadelphia: Printed for the College, 

by Lindsay & Blakiston. 

This volume contains, besides the 
usual list of officers and members, the 
papers read before the college from 
August, 1877, to July, 1879, inclusive. 
All these essays show careful research, 
and deserve attentive reading. With- 
out wishing to enter into comparisons, 
one cannot help noticing a paper on 
‘*Medical Missionary Work,” which, 
owing to quaint Japanese drawings, is 
sure to attract the attention. These 
illustrations are mostly descriptive of 
native obstetrical instruments and their 
use in medical practice. The price of 
the book is, we presume, the same as 
that of the preceding ones, $2.50. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF GEORGIA. Thirtieth An- 
nual Session, held at Rome, April 16, 
17, and 18, 1879. 

Judging from the proceedings now 
before us, the Georgia Medical Associa- 
tion keeps its honorable place among 
similar associations. The present vol- 
ume contains a goodly number of credit- 
able papers read at its last session. 
Among these we particularly notice 
two which are as interesting to the 
pharmaceutist as to the physician. One 
is on the toxic effects of bromide of 
potassium, three cases of the kind be- 
ing described and discussed. The other 
paper is on theuse of Phytolacca De- 
candra (Poke) in Mastitis. The con- 
stitution and by-laws and the roll of 
members end the volume. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE Dts- 
EASES OF WOMEN. By A. L. GAua- 
BIN, M.D. With sixty-three illustra- 
tions. Price, $2.00. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. | 1879. 

To condense so extensive a subject 
within the limits of the present small 
volume the author has been obliged to 
omit such operations as more properly 
belong to general surgery, and the 


notice of such diseases as are found | 
more explicitly discussed in text books | 


on midwifery, The arrangement of the 
book is based, in the main, upon patho- 


logical anatoiny, and the sections re- | 


lating to treatment have been made 
sufficiently full to be of service to prac- 
titioners as well as to students. To 
these two, we believe, the book will be 
found a very useful and instructive 
treatise. 


A GUIDE TO SURGICAL DIAGNOsIs. By 
CHRISTOPHER HEATH, F.R.CS. 
Price, $1.50, Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston, 1879. 

The object of this little work is to as- 
sist the student in surgery in forming a 
diagnosis of the cases coming before 
him. The recognition of the several 
symptoms which the student has 
learned from lectures or from books is 
easy enough under the direction of the 
teacher at the bedside; but in his ab- 
sence, the difficulty begins for the stu- 
dent; and it is with the intention of 
affording him assistance that this book 
has been written. No attempt is made 


to discuss the pathology or treatment 
of any of the disorders described, and 
the description itself is purposely limit- 
ed to the most salient points; but the 
book is intended as a practical one on 
|surgical diagnosis, and as such we 
heartily recommend it to our readers. 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND NASAL 
CAVITIES. By CARL SEILER, M.D., 
Lecturer at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. With thirty-five illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
1879. 

This little hand-book is intended to 
serve as guide to students of laryngo- 
scopy in acquiring the skill requisite to 
the successful diagnosis and treatment 
of diseases of the larynx and naso- 
larynx. Allconsiderations purely theo- 
| retical have been omitted, as also seve- 
ral affections like diphtheria, etc., 
which do not strictly belong to the 
class of maladies of the throat. This 
treatise will prove, we have no doubt, 
very convenient to those who intend 
to study laryngoscopy either as spe- 
cialty or as important branch of gene- 
ral medicine. 


First STEP IN CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES. 
An Introduction to Modern Chemis- 
try, intended for beginners. By 
HENRY LEFFMANN, M.D. Price, 50 
cents. Edward Stern & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 1879. 

The purpose of this little pamphlet is 
to make clear, by elaborate explana- 
tion and illustration, those points in 
theory, notation, and nomenclature 
which give trouble to beginners. As 
may be expected from the size of the 
work, barely fifty pages, only the very 
preliminaries of chemical science are 
discussed. It may, we believe, be used 
with advantage for ‘ quiz-classes” of 
beginners. 


GEYER’S STATIONER’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, Containing nearly fif- 
teen hundred illustrations of articles 
in the stationery trade, many of which 
have been cut expressly for this work. 
Compiled by ANDREW GEYER. Price, 
$1.50. Published by M. Shirley Gey- 
er, 60 Duane street, New York. 1879. 
An extremely handsome and com- 

plete catalogue, which will be found 
quite useful to such druggists as deal 
in stationery. With it, ‘any one can 
show to his customers as full an assort- 
ment of goods as can be found in the 
largest city stores, and the lists are so 
arranged that the dealer can afford to 
sell at the quoted prices. Two good 
indexes, one referring to the various 
articles mentioned in the text, and the 
other giving the names of the firms 
represented in the list, render the cata- 
logue most handy for immediate re- 
ference, 


AMERICAN HEALTH PRIMERS.—Two 
more of these exceedingly useful prim- 
ers are now added to the list. One by 
HAMILTON OsGoop, M.D , of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, has for 
a title ‘‘ Winter and its Dangers,” and 
the other, by GEORGE C. HARLAN, 
M.D., of the Wills Eye Hospital, takes 
for its subject, ‘‘ Eyesight, and how to 
care for it.” It is difficult to say which 
is the more remarkable, the special 
qualifications of each writer for treat- 
ting his subject, or the consummate 
skill with which he has explained in 
the plainest sort of language some of 
the most abstruse points of the medical 
and physical sciences. The uniform 
price of the primers is fifty cents each. 


STUDENT'S POCKET LEXICON. By ELIAS 


LONGLEY. Giving the correct pro- 
nuneciation and definitions of the 


words and terms in general use in 
medicine and collateral sciences, with 
a list of poisons and their antidotes, 
abbreviations, ete., and a table of 


doses in metrical weights. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1879. 


This little volume is not intended to 
jtake the place of other and larger 


works already covering the same 
|ground. It is presented to the student 


and practitioner as a sort of vade-me 
cum and as such will be found a very 
convenient and useful book of reference 
| that can be carried in the pocket. The 
;author follows for Latin words the 
mode of pronunciation adopted by the 
University of Oxford, in England, and 
| by Harvard in this country. As a sys- 
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tem it may be as good as any, but this 
pronunciation has the serious disad- 
vantage that it so radically differs from 
that of other civilized nations as to ren- 
der most Latin words so pronounced 
completely unintelligible, not only to 
all foreigners, but to those English- 
speaking persons who have learned the 
other system. The price is $1.00. 
PHYSICIAN’S PockET DAy-BooK. By 
C. HENRI LEONARD, M.D., Det oit, 
Mich. 


On PETROLEUM. A Lecture by P. 
SCHWEITZER, Ph. D., of the Missouri 
State University. Its history, com- 
mercial importance, uses, and dan- 
gers, with diagrains, tables. and state- 
ments. Columbia, Mo. 1879. 


REFERENCE and DOSE Book, of the 
Multum in Parvo series. Third Edi- 
tion. Revised and enlarged. By C. 


HENRI LEONARD. M.D, of Detroit, 
Mich. 


— 


Gnoscopine. 


THE well known English chemists, T. 
& H. Smith, announce the discovery 
by them of a hitherto unknown alka- 
loid of opium, which they have named 
gnoscopine. This new principle is 
characterized by forming readily crys- 
tallizable salts, which have an acid re- 
action. That its salts possessthis reac- 
tion, as also the fact that gnoscopine is 
quite insoluble in water, marks its 
strong reseinblance to the papaverine 
group. Hence, also.itis easily separated 
from narceine, which is moderately so- 
luble in boiling water, and freely so in 
alkalies. Gnoscopine when pure is in 
the form of long, thin white needles, 
having a woolly character when dried. 
It is soluble in 1,500 parts of cold water 
and melts at 233° C. It is insoluble in 
aqueous or in spirituous solutions of 
caustic soda, also in mineral spirit and 
fusel oil, but is soluble in chloroform 
and bisulphide of carbon, and slightly 
so in benzole. 
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To Clean Hand Mills. 


IF you desire to grind differént spices, 
orange or lemon peel, in the same mill, 
without any one being affected by 
another spice, grind a small quantity of 
rice through the mill and all traces will 
be removed. A coffee mill may be fit- 
ted to grind any spice in the same way. 
The rice will, of course, be flavored by 
whatever may have been in the mill. 
It is useful to thicken soups, gravies, or 
sauces, when the spices are not objec- 
tionable. Mills which have been used 
for grinding drugs are best cleaned by 
running through them first a handful 
of mustard, then of flax seed, and fin- 
ally enough dry pine sawdust until all 
flavor is removed. 

——__—_0--o—_—_—_—_ 

Opium Hasir.—Nitrite of amyl is said 
to remove the insomnia following discon- 
tinuance of the opium habit. 


PSSST TTS 
binders for the Draggists Circular, 
We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
“ Drueeists CIRCULAR,” in gilt, and hold- 
ing twelve numbers, at Sixty (50) cents 
each, post-paid. The price of the “ Self- 
Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


PHYSICIAN’S VISITING - LIST 


FOR 1880, NOW READY. 

PATIENTS SIZES AND PRICES. 
WEEKLY, 

For 25. Tucks, pocket and peneil...... .., 
“ce 50. “ wt (79 
‘ne y Ni tneeeeeeees 
6900, 0 Ga 
ke Jan. to June. | = aieu 

50. 2 vols. {yar to: Des. ; Pencil 


ourala: + July to June. 


July to Dec. { pencil 


INTERLEAVED EDITION. 


‘* 25. Interl’ved, tucks, pock ts, ete 1 25 
£50; ee i e's “ I FAL 150 
24 an. to June.) 

aaa es dais to Doe ae 3 00 


The Visiting List for 1889 is improved by the ad- 
dition of the Metric System of V eights and Meas- 
ures, « Pos: logical Table with doses in both Sys: ems, 
and a new Table of Poisons and Antidotes. 


FOR SALE BY 
JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


[ November, 1879. 


CASWELL & CO's 


THE ORIGINALand GENUINE. 
PATENTED. 
TO THE TRADE. 


We take ple sure in calling your attention to our 
Slippery Elm Lozenges, which we cons:der 
one of the most simple. safe and efficacious medi- 
cines for Coughs and Throat Affections that we know 
of. 

Buy none by thepound, for they are counter= 
fest, The genuine has a sed be gah of which 
the above cut is a fac-simile. All others put up in 
boxes or sold by the ounce are ba-e frauds, and the 
trade are hereby cautioned. 


CASWELL’S NEW ELIXIR, 
FOR THE BLOOD. 


This new specialty is compel of the most valua- 
ble tonics known to the medical prof~ssion 

Our Mr. Caswell’s long experience in manufactur- 
ing elegant Elixirs an armaceutical Prepara- 
tions entitles this new remedy to the confidence of 
physicians and the peop e; and they have but to try 
it once to justify our assertion, 


CASWELL’S MELINDA PILLS, 
FOR THE LIVER, 


These Pills are carefully made of the best known 
Hepatic Medicines, and are ub olufely and purely 
VEGETABLE; for Constipation they are a 
specific CURE. 


CASWELL’S 
CAMPHOR ICE LOTION, 


For the prevention and cure of Chapped Hands, 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Roughness of the Skin, 
and all cutaneous affections. The best preparation 
in the market. Magnificently put up and munificent 
in quantity. 


WAX FLOSS, 
A BEAUTIFUL DRESSING FOR THE HAIR, 


So entirely new and original—so beautiful in ap- 
pearance—delightful in use—brilliant in effect— 
that it reflects the appreciative words of St. Paul, 
that a fine head of hair is the glory of woman. 


CASWEHLIG & CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 


' McELROY’S 


e 
Patent Glass Syringes 
Received the Highest Premium at the U. S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 
For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Beware of Imitations! Each and every Syringe 
made by me bears a red label distinctly marked 
“Pp, J. McElroy, East Cambridge, Mass.”’ 


TIN FOIL, BOTTLE CAPS, 


Gold Foil, Colored Foil, Tin Foil Paper 
WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 William Street, NEW YORE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


Soro Br ALL DEALERS :-TerouGHour HE WORLD, 
.GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


Bottle Stopping. 


A simple improvement, just patent 
ed, will be licensed on liberal terms. 
Address 


T. D. STETSON, Patent Solicitor, 


23 Murray St., N.Y. 
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Benzoated Lard.* 


Ir is unnecessary to repeat the formula ac- 
cepted in our standard works on pharmacy 
for the compounding of benzoated lard, 
as all pharmaceutists are supposed to have 
the authority at hand. 

In my experience the formulas as found 
in our text books are more theoretical than 
practical. 1 believe my experience is but 
that of nearly every pharmaceutist who has 
attempted to follow the formulas of our 
Pharmacopeia. Although expert manipu- 
lators may be partially successful, nine in 
every ten will fail to attain the expected 
success. 

The object sought in this compound is to 
impregnate the lard with the properties of 
the benzoin, and if this be accomplished, 
we would expect that the balsamic or resi- 
nous part and the benzoic acid would be 
largely held inthe lard. At Jeast this is the 
object sought from its medical, balsamic, 
acid, and aromatic qualities; but I find 
these nearly all on the filter. ‘Che process 
ot heating to assimilate the benzoin, or to 
expel the alcohol, is just undoing what 
you are trying to accomplish, by uniting 
the finely divided particles of resin, so that 
they will be retained on the filter or left in 
a granular form in the lard. 

A simpler process, and attended with 
more satisfactory results, is to simply mix 
the tincture of benzoin with the required 
amount of Jard, either on a tile or in a 
sballow vessel, and expose to the air for a 
day or two, frequently working with a 
spatula, so as toatlow tree evaporation of 
the alcohol, and you will have a fine white 
ointment, containing and retaining all 
the qualities of the benzoin and free from 
granular deposit. 

It may be said that the alcohol will not 
all spontaneously evaporate, and probably 
not wholly, but as alcohol is a preservative 
against rancidity, it will be of advantage 
rather than a damage in this particular, and 
the small amount that may be lett could 
be of no serious detriment and is no way 
noticeable, except possibly on some raw 
and inflamed surface. 

In preparing this and other ointments in 
which lard is acomponent, it is indispensa- 
ble that the lard used be free from rancid- 
ity and rendered free from water. 

fivery good house-wife well understands 
that to properly render lard so that it will 
keep well in summer, a continued heat of 
about 212 degrees is necessary to complete- 
ly expel all water, so it is essential for 
success that you have a good beginning’ 
with good lard. 
eee 


Formule for a few Syrups. 


Tue following are selected in the Chem- 
ist and Druggest, from a collection given 
by Hobe, of Berlin, at a meeting of the 
Berlin Pharmaceutical Society: 


Syrup of Almonds. 


Syrup of Cherries. 


Parts 
Suecw Venaslanelss ste ate «ccc 35 
SACCH A OB. en ie. rpmesis we, iia) 


For the cherry juice, some cherries are 
crushed with the kernels and kept in a 
covered vessel at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 20° C., with frequent agitation, until a 
specimen filtered off will mix with half its 
volume of spirit without turbidity. Then 
press and filter. 

Syrup of buckthorn and of raspberries 
may be made by similar formule. 


Syrup of Chamomiles. 


Parts 
IOL, CHAMOMILL: .. ss s/cicreec er) 
SDINICUS e215 - tive alee stoaz ein Pere 
AO GES Asie. 05s cos a et) 
DSCCH LODb ais eens ok alee cae tore OU 


Mix the flowers with the spirit, and 
afterwards add sufficient water to cover 
the flowers in a closed vessel. Set in a 
steam-bath for 20 minutes. The liquid is 
not to be pressed, must be made up to 40 
parts and filtered, to make with the sugar 
100 parts. 

Syrups of fennel, peppermint, spearmint, 
and valerian may be prepared by similar 
formule. 

Syrup of Licorice. 


Parts 
Rad. liquiritie innud..... .. 20 
Liq. ammon. caust........... 10 
Spirittisss2s4 32 s/arreie fates adi 7720 
A‘gi destilmad’y 220102. i]s. 250 
Sacth.fOpts. prague... 2% ene UU 
Mell” departs 3.7 20 .. pies steed OD 


Make of syrup 250 parts. Macerate the 
licorice, ammonia, and 20) parts of water, 
for one night in a covered vessel, then 
press and boil the liquid in a steam-bath 
until it is of the consistence of honey. 
When cold add 20 parts of spirit and as 
much water as wili make the weight 50 
parts. In this dissolve the sugar and after- 
wards add the honey. 


Syrup of Red Poppy Flowers. 


and subsequently determined by running 
the lower stratum of the chloroform with 
the sediment into a small dish, carefully 
pouring off the chloroform, drying the 
sediment at a gentle heat and weighing it. 
The result in each case was very satisfac- 
tory. Nosuch accuracy could be attamed 
by incineration, as in the presence of chalk 
there was always a loss of carbonic ‘acid, 
and in that of selenite a loss of water and 
of oxygen, the sulphate being partly re- 
duced to sulphide. An estimation of these 
adulterants by the usual analytical pro- 
cesses would, of course, give exact results, 
but prove much more tedious. 

Both for qualitative and quantitative pur- 
poses, the chloroform test therefore an- 
swers extremely well with the drugs named, 
In the case of the following substances no 
complete rise to the surface of the chloro- 
form took place, but a portion was found 
to float and another portion to sink, though 
the absence of mineral adulterants was 
proved by analysis: Gamboge, secammony, 


opium, soccotrine aloes, licorice root, 
ginger, colocynth, cousso, ipecacuanha, 


cinnamon, and cardamoms. Of the last 
two by far the greater portion was found 
to sink in chloroform. But even in these 
cases the test is not altogether without 
value, for a careful inspection of the sedi- 
ment will show whether or not it is a mix- 
ture of various substances, differing in ap- 
pearance, weight, etc. The mineral adul- 
terant will generally, in such a case, form 
the lowest stratum of the sediment. A 
comparison with a genuine sample helps 
to arrive at a correct conclusion. More- 
over, the chemical examination of the sedi- 
ment gives results which cannot always 
be obtained by testing the ash. Take the 
case of cinnamon, for instance, which con- 
tains organic calcium salts. ‘These upon 
incineration leave calcium carbonate, and 
a qualitative analysis of the ash would 
therefore fail to show whether this cal- 
cium carbonate was solely the result of 


ignition, or whether a part of it pre-existed 
in the cinnamon powder as an adulterant, 
while the addition of nydrochloric acid to 
the lowest stratum of the chloroform sedi- 
ment would settle this point at once. 

It is, however, in the case of the drug 


Parts. 
Flor. rhoeados rec........... 20 
ZA Cestitl ener teers caste ot 40 
Sacch Optra neces sss tke 60 


Soak the flowers in a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water to cover them. Let it 
stand till cold; strain to 40 parts, in which 
dissolve 60 parts of sugar, and again strain. 
——_e—___. 
Chloroform for Testing of Drugs.* 


In the ‘‘ Year-Book of Pharmacy” for 
1877 there occurs an abstract of an article 
by Dr. C. Himly on the Detection of Min- 
eral Adulterants in Flour by means of 
Chloroform, Having frequently tried this 
test and finding it extremely useful both as 
a qualitative and as a quantitative process, 
it appeared to me desirable to ascertain to 
what extent it might be advantageously 
employed in the testing of powdered vege- 
table drugs. As many of the latter are 
lighter than chloroform, and the usual | 


Parts 
PATI R Cer GQULCaee crests cette Meee 0 
PATULY eT Mare fore voltae ere aye 5 
Aq. flor. aurant, conc.......-: 5 
AU Gest. OO wastes csittasm cose 0 00 
NACCHO Dt ee rere PSG SAAT 100 


Make of syrup 150 parts. Bleach the 
almonds and make an emulsion with about 
40 parts of water. Make a syrup with the 
sugar and the least possible water; add the 
strained emulsion while hot, and, lastly, 
add the orange-flower water, 


Syrup of Balsam Peru. 


Parts. 
Balso Periyar sxe 0 
AGU Cesta ade mersinnan. «+. OO 
NACCI. ODWs a2 cte.euee Mistatagt.<,-- OO 


Make of syrup 100 parts. Digest the 
balsam witb twice its weight of water for 
two hours in a closed vessel. Repeat the 
digestion with another quantity of water. 
Strain the mixed fluids and make a syrup 


mineral adulterants sink in that liquid, it | 
was but reasonable to infer that this mode 
of separation might prove of value to the 
pbharmaceutist. 

I will not trouble the meeting with the 
details of my experiments, but confine my- 
self to a brief summary of the results. ln 
each experiment a small quantity of the 
dry powder was well shaken with about 
half a test-tubeful of chloroform, and the | 
mixture allowed to stand at rest for twelve | 
hours. The following drugs were found | 
to rise so completely to the surface of the | 
chloroform, that the observation and esti- 
mation of any mineral adulterant became a 
very simple and easy task: Acacia, 
tragacanth, starches, myrrh, Barbadoes | 
aloes, jalap, saffron, cinchonas, nux yomica, | 
mustard, white pepper, capsicum, and | 
guarana. Known quantities of selenite | 


with the rest of the water, adding the 
mixed balsam liquors after filtration. 


oes tor Domestication,, ++ 210 
: sing and Keuovating Polish... iasseatee 2A0 
Preserve Potatoes During Winter and Spring, 210 


* A paper read by E.C. Lewis before the Vermont 
Pharmaceutical Association, 


and of chalk were added to these drugs, 


* A paper read by L. Srmgoip before the British | 
Pharmaceutical Confereuce, and printed in the Lon- 
don Phurmaceutical Journat, 


| but 


first named that 1 wish specially to recom- 
mend this mode of testing to pharmaceu- 
tists. 


To Test Balsam Peru. 


HAGER gives the following as the best 
tests: (1.) Specific gravity.—Dropped from 
the height of seven or eight inches into a 
solution of 25 parts of table salf in 115 
parts of water (sp. gr. about 1°136), it must 
sink to the bottom. 

(2.) Shake it with petroleum benzine, and 
let it stand a sufficient time. The poured 
off liquid must be perfectly clear and 
nearly colorless. 

(3.) A solution of one part of balsam in 
seven of alcohol must possess a beautiful 
dark-brown color, and when mixed with 
three parts of water, give a milky liquid, 
which keeps two days at least without 
separating. 

(4.) Six parts by weight of balsam, mixed 
with eight parts by weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, must, after cocling and 
washing with water, form a hard, brittle 
mass. 

(5.) If a mixture of 125 parts by weight 
of balsam, 3% parts of anhydrous carbonate 
of soda, and 250 parts of water is heated to 
boiling and cooled, the supernatant aqueous 
liquid must be at least neutral if not acid, 
must not be alkaline.—Avch. d. 
Pharm, 

——- —-@@e- 


Syrup of Violets.—Bruisein a Wedgwood 
mortar one pound of violet flowers, freed 
from the calyx; add in small portions half 


a pint of alcohol, let the whole stand eight 


hours, and express. Filter, add distilled 


Water enough to complete one pound, and 
| fill small bottles up to the cork with it. 
For use mix one part of the tincture with 
nine parts of strong syrup.—Schweiz, Woch | 
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The Extraction of Pilocarpia.* 


Havine during the past year worked 
some large quantities of the leaves of 
jaborandi (Pilocarpus pinnatifolius) for the 
alkaloid pilocarpia, I on three occasions 
varied my process with the view of obtain- 
ing the most economical results. 

Exhaustion of the leaves with water in- 
stead of alcohol wastried and abandoned, 
as the volume of water required for a 
thorough exhaustion was so large as to 
necessitate the employment of much time 
and unnecessary heat in its evaporation; 
end moreover the large yield of extractive, 
most of which was albuminoid, required 
considerable and prolonged washing with 
alcohol to free it entirely from commingled 
alkaloids. 

A process similar to that adopted by 
Wright for exhausting aconite root, viz., 
treating the root with. alcohol acidified 
wlth tartaric acid, was tried with the 
jaborandi leaves; the presence of ‘the acid 
did not in any way influence the process or 
result, neither to its advantage nor disad- 
vantage, simple alcohol being equally efli- 
cient as a solvent. 

In my first process for the preparation 
of pilocarpia, I found on treating the con- 
centrated washings of the alcoholic ex- 
tract with ammonia instead of potash, that 
much brownish black coloring matter sub- 
sided, freeing the mother liquor from a 
yery objectionable accompaniment; this ob- 
servation several times repeated led me to 
believe that ammoniated alcohol might be 
with advantage substituted for ordinary 
alcohol as the solvent of the pilocarpia. 
Another reason why I considered the use of 
ammonia might prove advantageous was 
that most salts of pilocarpia are only spar- 
ingly soluble in cold alcohol, but the hy- 
drate is freely soluble, and in the percola- 
tion of the ammoniated spirit through the 
drug, the ammonia would liberate the alka- 
loid, which would be freely taken up by 
the alcohol. Tested on a small scale this 
process was successful, and the experiment 
was repeated upon 100 lb. of jaborandi 
leaves as follows: 84 per cent. alcohol was 
mixed with 1 percent. of strong solution 
of ammonia, and the leaves percolated to 
exhaustion with this solvent; the alkaline 
alcoholic percolate was made neutral with 
tartaric acid, the alcohol distilled, and the 
residue treated with excess of ammonia 
and alcohol, again distilled, and the pilocar- 
pia dissolved out from the residue with 
chloroform, converted into nitrate and 
crystallized to purity from boiling absolute 
alcohol. 

The yield of alkaloid by the above pro- 
cess was greater than I had previously at- 
tained by other methods of working upon 
the same sample of leaf; the yield being 7 
per cent., and the ammonia (as I inferred it 
would) effectually liberated the pilocarpia, 
so that a comparatively small volume of 
alcohol was required for its solution, also 
leaving behind the brownish black coloring 
matter. The contact of free ammonia with 
the alkaloid during percolation might be 
objected to as likely to produce decompo- 
sition. This does not appear to be the 
case judging by the yield. 

To purify the nitrate of pilocarpia, which 
is by far the best and most convenient salt 
for medicinal use, it is usual to boil the 
crude brown colored salt of the first crystal- 
lization with absolute alcohol, and set aside 
for a few hours, when the separated crys- 
tals may be thrown on a filter and washed 
with cold alcohol until colorless; the mixed 
washings will by further treatment yield a 
further supply of crystals, and the process 
may be carried on until at last will be ob- 
tained a viscous dark brown mass still 
containing alkaloid but no longer crystal- 
lizing. This residue is best worked up by 
treating with a large yolume of water, and 
allowing to stand for twenty-four hours, 
when the larger part of the color separates 
in flocks, falling to the bottom of the ves- 
sel; the solution now evaporated will again 
crystallize, and the crystals can be treated 
as before mentioned. 

The percentage of pilocarpia in different 
samples of jaborandi is very variable, one 
specimen yielding me only 0:03 per cent., 
whilst from others I have obtained 0°83, 0°5, 
0-7 per cent.; the leaf giving the lowest 
percentage possessed the true characters of 
Pilocarpus pinnatifolius, except that it was 
much thinner. I was unable to trace its 
source; but the differences I have alluded to 
lead one to think that it may be a second 
variety grown in a different locality than 
that from whence we obtain our regular 


* A paper read by A. W. GERRARD, before the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference, and reprinted in 
the Pharm, Journal, 


supplies of jaborandi. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


At any rate it is} THe Drueaists CrRCULAR, who have 


important to know that there are inferior | kindly given me some information on the 


qualities of the drug which, if used in mak- 
ing tinctures, extracts, etc., would possess 
but little therapeutic value, and this is an 
additional argument for the use of definite 
principles in medicine, such as is found in 
the alkaloid pilocarpia, which is one of 
the most powerful and certain diaphoretics 
known in materia medica. 

During the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Martindale said 
that having worked at pilocarpia he thought 
he might have a prior claim to Mr. Gerrard 
for having first purified the crude crystals of 
nitrate of pilocarpia. Mr. Gerrard read a 
paper and showed specimens of nitrate of 
pilocarpia at the Bristol meeting. The 
crystals exhibited were contaminated with 
uncrystallizable matter. Towards theend of 
1875, he (Mr. Martindale) worked some 
bark and stem of jaborandi, from which he 
Ve two drachms of crude pilocarpia, and on 

anuary 18, 1876, experimenting with this, 
he dissolved it in one ounce of absolute 
alcohol, and added fifteen minims of nitric 
acid previously diluted with fifteen minims 
of distilled water. The small crystals 
separated readily, and were purified by pour- 
ing off the spirit, by dissolving in boiling 
absolute alcohol, from which they separated 
free from color. A quarter of a grain ad- 
ministered by the mouth produced the usual 
perspiration and salivation in forty minutes, 
The action was over in three hours. A 
physiologist who had worked a great deal 
at the subject had informed him lately that 
pilocarpia did not produce all the actions 
of jaborandi. It possessed the sialagogue 
and diaphoretic properties, but did not 
produce the same action on the heart as the 
extract of jaborandi. This was_probably 
the effect of a second alkaloid. He should 
have liked to have asked Mr. Gerrard if he 
had sought for this in the uncrystallized 
residues in making this nitrate of pilocar- 
pia. 

Mr. WixuiAMs said Mr. Gerrard had sug- 
gested a new and very important process, 
and they ought to thank him very much 
for his discovery, by which they could get 
a better yield at a smaller expense of spirit. 
Not only was credit due to him for this 
discovery, but for the liberality with which 
he had made it known. 


+ ¢ —___. 


Homceopathic Tincture of Aconite.* 


THE aconite plant flourishes chiefly in 
the mountainous districts of the temperate 
parts of the northern hemisphere. It is 
found in the Alps, Pyrenees, the mountains 
of Germany and Austria, also in Denmark 
and Sweden. It occurs in company with 
other species on the Himalaya at 10,000 to 
16,000 feet above the sea level. There are 
about twenty species, which vary somewhat 
in their chemical constituents. The Aco- 
nitum napellus is the species recognized by 
the U. 8. Pharmacopeia. In this country 
the plant is largely cultivated for ornament, 
hardly a garden but has its clump of 
aconite, or monkshood commonly called, 
shooting up in early spring with its beauti- 
ful blue flowers. 

The plant, both leaves and root, was 
used by the ancients in various forms. 
F. P. Smith writes, in the ‘‘ Materia Medica 
and Natural History of China,” that the 
ancient Chinese used it as an arrow poison, 
and it is still in use among the less civilized 
of the hill tribes of India. Pliny mentions 
something of the same kind that was in 
vogue among the aborigines of ancient 
Gaul. 

That it is a very valuable plant in medi- 
cine there can be no doubt, as it contains 
chemical principles which are of great 
interest on account of their virulent effects 
on the animal economy. Stérk of Vienna, 
introduced aconite into medical practice 
about the year 1762. It was seldom, if 
ever, used in this country fifty years ago. 
In an edition of the U. 8. Dispensatory, 
1839, Wood says: ‘‘ Aconite is little used by 
American practitioners.” Now the whole 
plant is extensively used in many different 
forms. In the National Dispensatory of 
Stillé and Maisch,there are two formulas for 
the tincture, the U. S. and the British, the 
U. 8. being the strongest. 

In my experience for the past few years, 
the homeeopathic tincture has been oftener 
prescribed than any other, and why? If it 
is a superior preparation, I wonder it has 
not found a place in our Pharmacopeia. I 
have corresponded with the leading home- 
opathic pharmaceutists of Boston, also with 
L. VY. Newton, M.D., New York, editor of 


* A paper read by Gro. A. Crossman, before the 
Vermont Pharmaceutical Association, 


subject, viz., the homeopathic tincture of 
aconite plant is made by expressing the 
juice from the fresh plant beginning to 
flower, then adding an equal weight of 
alcohol, and filtering. 

The tincture of aconite root is obtained 
by macerating one pound of the fresh root 
for two weeks in two pounds of alcohol, 
and filtering. The alcohol is directed to be 
of sp. gr. 0°817, or of about 95 degrees. 
There are a number of homeopathic tinc- 
tures that are constantly prescribed by the 
medical profession, which are not found in 
our Pharmacopoeia. If they are superior to 
our recognized formulas, I wonder they 
have not been noticed’ I once had occa- 
sion to make a tincture of Jris versicolor 
or blue flag, for a physician who used it 
very largely in his practice. I went out 
and dug the fresh root, making a tincture 
according to the above formula. He told 
me it was superior to any preparation of 
the iris versicolor that he had ever used. I 
would like to have some other pharmaceu- 
tists give the results of their investigations, 
and report at our next meeting in 1880, and 
as certain if some of these homeopathic 
tinctures are superior to those laid down in 
the formulas of the U. 8. Pharmacopeia. 


0+ ¢—____. 
Tincture of Quillaia as an Hmulsifying 
Agent.* 


I now pass on to a consideration of the 
use of a tincture of the bark of Qudllaia 
saponaria for the preparation of emulsions, 
The tincture which has been employed in 
the preparation of the various mixtures 
upon the table has been made according to 
the following formula, which is taken 
from Guy’s Hospital Pharmacopeeia: 


Quillaia bark, in coarse powder. 402. 
Rectified spirit of wine........ 1 pint. 


Digest for three days and then strain. 

The bark before powdering is carefully 
freed from all remains of outside layer, and 
the tincture produced is of a pale yellow 
color. 

Into this bottle I have put some mercury 
and shaken it up with tincture of quillaia; 
the result is that the mercury has been re- 
duced to avery fine state of division. It 
has very much the appearance of hyd. c. 
creta, and examined with a lens it is seen 
to be composed of distinct globules of mer- 
cury. So long as there is some tincture 
present this division of the metal remains; 
if it be dried, it at once runs together and 
appears in its ordinary liquid state. This 
is a remarkable power which tinct. quillaiz 
possesses of destroying the cohesion be- 
tween the globules of mercury, breaking 
them up and preventing them from uniting 
together, and it is this property which ren- 
ders it so valuable an emulsifying agent. 

' A true emulsion consists, as is well known, 
of anumber of oily or resinous particles 
floating about in a watery liquid by means 
of some agent which prevents them from, 
cohering. To be perfect the emulsion 
should have a milky appearance, and the 
suspended particles should not subside or 
rise too rapidly. In the British Pharma- 
copeeia there is a preparation containing 
mercury in a very fine state of division, 
and which is in fact an emulsion contain- 
ing mercury finely divided. The prepara- 
tion I mean is the Linimentum Hydrargy7i, 
which Squire says ‘‘ should be a lead col- 
ored cream, but is curds and whey.” By 
using tinct. quillaie a lead-colored cream 
may be formed which does not turn to 
curds and whey. The preparation here con 

tains the same proportion of active ingre- 
dients as is ordered in the Pharmacopeeia; if 
left undisturbed for some time the ung. 
hydrargyri settles to the bottom, but a 
vigorous shaking blends it again perfectly. 
The following is the formula: 


IRE OA BosMnpth oot SSAosne ZF if 
PING QUINIAIE . cdc sy inns eshte 3 lij. 
Liq. amm. fort. 3 ij.,™ 40, aq. ad... 3 v. 
Ung. hydrarg..... ... eo oued, 1b OA 
M. 


Chloroform is made into an excellent 
emulsion by means of this tincture: 


CUTOTOLORIN cc ssts ere ce cies canes TX. 
Tinetquillais es. 9. es aiteietee PO 
Aq. destil...... SCO” sure td eral 
Misce. 


Although chloroform is such a heavy 
liquid, yet it remains suspended for some 
minutes after shaking. It finally settles as 
a creamy layer at the bottom of the bottle. 


* A paper read by Henry Corer before the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference, and printed in 
the London Fharmaceutical Journal. 
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A solution of saponine in water shaken 
with chloroform converts it into a thick 
creamy fluid; the water separates, but the 
chloroform permanently retains its creamy 
character. 

Here is a mixture of castor oil made ae- 
cording to the following formula: 


Olericmi 25.0." ber fiction segs! aR 
Tinct. quillaize .... ..-..eee-00s 388, 
AUS S53). s ogee sos cieje 22 Oe 


The tincture is first put into the bottle, 
afterwards the oil, and shaken together 
then the water is added and again shaken, 
The emulsion thus formed resembles its 
prototype milk in appearance, and like it 
separates after the lapse of some time into 
a cream at the top, which mixes again upon 
agitation. Emulsions prepared in a simi- 
lar manner of oleum morrhuz and oleum 
olivee are of as perfect a character. 


Ext. filicis liquid. ........ 2 ee 
Tinct. quillais..-.erieen as weceee OS Se 
Aq: dest ieeanee [o.egnesad Sm 
Misce. 


This forms an excellent emulsion, and 
with the addition of syrup. zingiberis 3 ss, 
constitutes the Mistura Filicis Maris of 
Guy’s Hospital. * | 


Copaibmrtss” San cniue teens ee 388. 
Tinet. quillaiw (i...) . ccsla ce a oun 
Aq. destily....% ORE As BSAERE ad 3j. 
Misce. | 
The copaiba in this mixture is perfectly | 
emulsified. 
Here is an example of an essential oil: 
Olsiterebinth! Speen 4 As Plz 
Tinctsquillaree << cence stes enor » Tix 
Aq. destil..... SR OAT ad 3j 
Misce. 


This formula, with the addition of tinct. 
limonis, is the Mistura Terebinthing’ 
(Guy’s). 

I have found that resinous tinctures re- 
quire more than their bulk of tinct. quil- 
laiz to prevent any separation of resin. 


Tinct.ctolat: sss. oveloyeleieMetets Ty 40. 
Tinct.- quillais..:.... aia) Sakae 3b 
Aq. .destil. .<.sctsieeaiect seins ad 3]. 


Misce. . 


The resin deposits after some time, but 
upon shaking it is easily diffused. 

This mixture contains the soluble matter 
of 12 grains of guaiacum resin in every 
fluid ounce, so that it is about the same 
strength as Mist. Guaiaci, B. P. The fol- 
lowing is the formula: 


Resin. giiaiaci 0. ./sccisese sisal) sls 20ST 
Tinct. quillarey .ccs csp aes 3j. 
Aq. destily. ic qe sates tennioiees se ad 3}. 


Dissolve the guaiacum in the tincture, 
filter, and then mix with the water. 

Resin of copaiba is largely used at Guy’s 
Hospital, where it is considered a valuable 
diuretic. It does not appear to me to make 
so perfect a mixture with tinct. quillaix 
as the hospital formula with pulv. traga- 
canth co. The liquid is not thick enough 
to prevent the resin separating too rapidly. 

Here are mixtures of copaiba resin made 
after the following formulas: 


Mist. Resinw Copaibe (Guy’s). 


Resin of copaiba........... 15 grains. 
Rectified spt. of wine ..... 20 minims, — 
Compound powder of tra- ) 
gacantl 2, 0% 2 s18)0% jam 15 grains. 
Syrup of ginger.......-.... 1 fi. dr. 
Distilled water to....,.... 1 fi. oz. 


Misce. 


The resin and spirit are put into an 
evaporating dish and blended together by 
heating over a water-bath; then poured into 
amortar containing the puly. tragacanth — 
co. previously made into a thick mucilage 
with a little of the water and well rubbed 
together, the syrup and the remainder of 
the water being gradually added. 


Resins copaibe ........... gr. XVE 
Tinct. quillaie... -.1< «casi. aoe 
/A.Cf destillat-setaye scene ae ad %j 


BalsPers ct cle cake Aptrantan.- TL XV. | 
Tinct: ‘quilldite ies... ace eee ETP 
HAG SCGRtII Ts Serer ad 3j 


This mixture is open to the same objec- 
tion—the balsam subsides too rapidly. 
The above quantity of balsam with gr. XV. 
of pulv. tragacanth co. gives an excellent 
result. 

I have now placed before you examples 
of emulsions of the various substances 
which are administered ip that form, and 

have no doubt but that you will agree with 
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1¢ that tincture of quillaia is worthy of a 
lace in pharmacy for the preparation of 
nis class of medicines. 


———_—_0 ¢—____ 


To Test Paregoric. 


'A SIMPLE process for examining pare- 
oric elixir is thus described by A. H. Al- 
min Commercial Analysis: The spirit be- 
aig the most costly ingredient, there is a 
wrong inducement to the vender to reduce 
gs amount, a practice which necessitates 
1e omission of a portion of some of the 
ther ingredients. On diluting genuine 
ompound tincture of camphor, the major 
art of the oil of anise is precipitated, and 
‘the diluted liquid be then treated with 
acium chloride and excess of sodium 
hosphate, filtered, rendered distinctly al- 
aline, and distilled, the alcohol is obtained 
tastate of approximate purity. The small 
uantity of camphor, present in the origi- 
al tincture passes over with the spirit, 
ad modifies the density of the product to 
slight extent; the difference is unimpor- 
imt. In the case of compound tincture 
fcamphor, the treatment with calcium 
‘aloride is not strictly necessary, as the 
roportion of oil of anise is very small, 
at carbonate of sodium should be added 
) fix the benzeic acid. The ‘‘ extract” 
‘om the distillation should be concentrated 
ya small bulk, and strong hydrochloric 
xid added in excess. This should cause 
| precipitation of benzote acid, and on 
aking the liquid with ether, removing 
jie upper liquid with a pipette, and evapor- 
‘jing off the ether by a current of dry air, 
‘te benzoic acid is obtained in a state of 
oproximate purity and in a state fit for 
eighing. Sometimes the benzoic acid is 
holly omitted from the compound tine- 
ire of camphor. The same remark ap- 
lies to the oil of anise, more than traces 
f which cannot be present if the tincture 
mains clear when diluted with three or 
yur times its measure of water. The pro- 
ortion of opiwm present in compound 
‘neture of camphor can be judged of by 
1e depth of red color produced when the 
imple (previously diluted with water or 
‘roof spirit) is treated with ferric chloride. 
\y comparing the tint obtained with that 
ven by a similar tincture of known quali- 
7, a fair criterion of the proportion of 
pium may be obtained. 


\ 
} ———_-e—____ 


low to Administer Cinchona Alkaloids. 


Hager contends that all the alkaloids in 
eruvian bark are of equal value as robor- 
jats, and that it is only in regard to fevers 
jiat quinia and cinchonidia are to be pre- 
orred. He furthermore contends that as 
mg as the alkaloids are administered with 
)a excess of acid, preferably muriatic acid, 
jiey will be easily borne by eventhe weak- 
it stomach. He thinks, also, that with 
ne help of an excess of acid, their use may 
‘e long continued, and rather large doses 
ay be given without unpleasant conse- 
uences. 

_ The proportions of acids to give an ex- 
ss, he states as follows: 100 grains of an 
Ikaloid requires 35 grains of citric acid, 
) grains of tartaric acid, 75 of concentrated 
‘Mviatic acid, and 150 of diluted sulphuric 
‘cid (sp. gr. 1:115). Muriatic acid is al- 
ays borne better than any other acid.— 
harm, CO. H. 
| ————_eo-o—____ 


Harvesting the Cinchona Bark. 


/Irwillbe recollected that Mr. McIvor 
,atroduced the ‘‘ mossing” of the cinchona 
tees, which consists in peeling off alternate 
mips of the bark (taking care not to re- 
aove the 2 of cambium), and covering 
she denuded portions with moss. After a 
ertain time the bark will have been re- 
ewed under the moss. Now the old 
\itips, left standing after the first peeling, 
Te removed, covered with moss; the re- 
ewed bark peeled off, covered with moss, 
/ndsoon. Dr. J. K. Hasskarl now con- 
‘ends that this ‘‘mossing” cannot go on 
|adefinitely, and that in the end the gain 
vill not be found proportionate to the 
ins taken. He recommends therefore 
\mother procedure. It is the generally re- 
‘eiyed opinion now that the alkaloids 
\eside chiefly (if not only) in the outer 
jayers of the bark, and that the inner layers, 
j he bast, are worthless, or at least compara- 
ively so. Dr. Hasskarl, therefore, recom- 
jne to remove only the outer, corky 
ayer, and leave the bast as much as possi- 
‘le untouched, and, since the bast protects 
he “heart” sufficiently, the bark can be re- 
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moved all around at once, which thus in- 
sures at least a double yield of bark against 
that from mossing. Since February, 1878, 
therefore, Dr. H. has begun to introduce 
this procedure in Java, and if the chemical 
examination of the bark thus obtained 
gives as favorable results as the microscopi- 
cal examination indicates, then this man- 
ner of ‘‘ peeling” will be applied on an ex- 
tensive scale. There is only one objection 
to be made: the appearance of the bark ob- 
tained inthis way does not at all corre- 
spond with the officinal descriptions in the 
different Pharmacopaias, and for this rea- 
son cannot be used for ‘‘ pharmaceutical” 
barks. On the other hand, since ‘‘ manu- 
facturers’” bark is judged by analysis and 
not by appearance, Dr. H.’s procedure will 
answer for those.—Chem. Zeit. 


ee ——— 


Vaseline Ointment. 


VASELINE finds much favor in Germany, 
but its yellowish color is objected to. ip 
Wagemann has succeeded in purifying it 
so far that its eolor is only yellowish white. 
This purified vaseline can hold mixed 
about eighteen per cent. of water; an ad- 
dition of one per cent. of gum arabic en- 
ables it to hold about 23 per cent. of water. 
One part of paraffine, and three parts of 
vaseline (in winter, four parts), give an 
ointment of the consistency of good lard. 


Vaseline Pomatum. 
Paraffinated vaseline.... 1,000 parts. 


Rosetwaterys. Wien es ve S00 hs! 

Oil'6f bergamot). ‘14. Ave) 110i tt 

fe crtronellasts 28. o.- 1 * 

SP colognes. ois h 3 i 
Mix. Other perfumes may be substituted 


to suit the taste.—Pharm. C. H. 
ae ee 


Granular Effervescent Citrate of 
Magnesia. 


THE commercial article is well known to 
be chiefly composed of tartrate of soda, 
with, or without, more or less citrate of 
magnesia. A. Canalda, in Hl Restaurador 
Farmacéutico, recommends the following 
formulas offered by Alessandri: 


(Li) sibartarici acids. 4.5 < . 100 parts. 
Bicarbonate of soda.. 118 “ 
Sugars teed 28 su 100\° 4s 
Citric acid\a:g4-— +. uo. ° s 


(2.) Tartaric acid........ 


. 100 parts. 
Bicarbonate of soda.. 92 ‘ 


BUSA ce tates « Tig 
Carbonateof magnesia 50 ‘ 
OUTIC BCI crea. GOT 
(3.) Tartaric acid........ 120 parts. 
Bicarbonate of soda.. 100 ‘ 
UPAR Mates ines «es + 80h S 
Absolute alcohol..... . sufficient. 


Reduce all the ingredients, thoroughly 
dried, to a very fine powder; mix them 
together ina porcelain mortar, and pass 
them through a sieve. Place the whole in 
a porcelain dish, cover it with paper, and 
press it with the hand. After one hour, 
the powder begins to soften and agglome- 
rate. Then introduce it into a large wide- 
mouthed bottle, and shake it with a rotary 
motion for about five minutes. Finally 
dry the granular powder, and keep it in 
well-corked bottles. The product, when 


New Method of Purifying Mercury. 


J. W. Brurnt employs a solution of 1 
liter water, 5 grammes potassium bichro- 
mate, and a few cubic centimetres of sul- 
phuric acid, The mercury is shaken vigor- 
ously with an equal volume of this solu- 
tion. It separates readily into small glo- 
bules, while a small portion is temporarily 
converted into red mercuric chromate. 
The flask is shaken until this red powder 
disappears, and the solution appears of a 
pure green color from chromic sulphate. 
A powerful stream of water is then con- 


ducted through the bottle, to wash out the 
fine grey powder which surrounds the glo- 
bules of mercury, and consists of the oxi- 
dized impurities. The operation is repeat- 
ed once or oftener, according to the de- 


gree of impurity of the metal, and the 
metal is finally shaken with distilled water, 
until the latter removes no more grey pow- 
der, but remains entirely clear. As an in- 
stance of the perfection of the action, the 
author states that a lot of some 25 kilogs. of 


thoroughly dried, is in the shape of uni- 
form angular granules, white and easily 
soluble with effervescence. In the” last 
formula, a little absolute alcohol is to be 
used for moistening the powder; otherwise 
the manipulation is the same as for the 
others. 


eee One O es ae 


Martinique Noyau Cordial. 


Bestgin' 2a... Meete ite o's 1 quart. 
Peach or apricot pits....No. 60 
pugar.. 2.01 a% ee. tee ee OFOUNCES: 


Break the peach pits, bruise the almonds, 
and let them macerate one month in the 
gin. Lastly add the sugar, and when it 
is dissolved, filter the liquor. A pleasant 
cordial, slightly diuretic, which can be 
used as a vehicle for unpalatable medi- 
cines. 


ee 


To Keep Fruit Juices.—A good way is to 


heat the juice after expression, to nearly 
the boiling point; to strain and impregnate 


mercury, which had become contaminated 
with a considerable quantity of Wood’s 
fusible metal, and which had resisted the 
most effectual of the older methods of 
purification, was, by this method, com- 
pletely freed from its impurities in about 
two hours. The loss of mercury is exceed- 
ingly small.—Jouwrn. Am. Chem. Soc., from 
Berl. Ber. 
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Detection of Amylic Alcohol in 
Spirituous Liquids. 


Amyuic alcohol occurs to a greater or 
less extent in many varieties of commercial 
alcohol, especially those obtained by the 
fermentation of grain or potatoes. To its 
presence in recently manufactured whiskey 
the deleterious effects of the raw spirit are 
attributable. On keeping, the amylic alco- 
hol is more or less destroyed by oxidation 
and conversion into comparatively harm- 
less ethers. 

The actual proportion of amylic alcohol 
present in different varieties of whiskey is 
very uncertain, but few accurate experi- 
ments having been made. According to 
Dupré, a sample of Scotch whiskey con- 
tained 0°19 of amylic alcohol for 100 of ethy- 
lic alcohol. A sample of ‘‘Cape Smoke” 
contained 0:24, and of ‘‘Common Sham- 
shoe” 0°18 of amyl alcohol per 100 of ethyl 
alcohol. 

The alleged adulteration of whiskey with 
fusel oil is probably based on an error, 
though it is quite possible that it has oc- 
curred in exceptional cases. The natural 
variation in the proportion of amylic alco- 
hol contained in spirit is very consider- 
able, being materially affected by the mode 
of distillation, in addition to the causes 
previously mentioned. 

Of the many methods of detecting amy- 
lic alcohol in spirituous liquids, compara- 
tively few have any value. The following 
have all been tried by the author, and veri- 
fied to the extent stated: 

1. A useful rough test is to pour the sam- 
ple of spirit on filter paper contained ina 
plate or flat basin, allowing it to evaporate 
spontaneously, or by the application of a 
very gentle heat. In the last portions the 
smell of fusel oil is often distinctly recog- 
nizable, especially if the liquid be warmed. 
A sample of gin to which gj> of amyl 
alcohol had been added, was found by the 
author to respond to this test. 
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Betelli directs the dilution of 5 c.c. of 
the spirit with 6 or 7 volumes of water, 15 
or 20 drops of chloroform being next add- 
ed, and the whole shaken strongly and 
allowed to stand. The deposit of chloro- 
form is then collected and allowed to 
evaporate spontaneously. By pouring the 
mixed liquid through a wet filter, the 
author found he could get rid of the ordi- 
nary alcohol and water, while the amylic 
alcohol was retained by the chloroform, 
which rapidly evaporated, and left the 
fusel oil in a state readily recognizable by 
the smell. The amylic alcohol in a gin, to 
which zs; had been purposely added, 
was readily recognized by the author, both 
by the use ofether and of chloroform. 

Theamylic alcohol having been separated 
from the ethylic alcohol by one of the 
above solvents, the chemical tests given 
elsewhere may be applied. The sulphuric 
acid reaction is valueless in presence of 
sugar, and should therefore be applied, 
when practicable, to a product of distilla- 


2. Another useful indication is afforded 
by dissolving 1 gramme of caustic potash 
in 150c.c. of the spirit, evaporating the 
liquid slowly down to 15c.c., and then 
mixing it with an equal measure (15 c.c.) 
of dilute sulphuric acid, when the liquid 
will exhale an odor which is often charac- 
teristic of the origin of the spirit, and in- 
dicative of its source in raw grain, malt, 
potatoes, rye, arrack, etc. The odor pro- 
duced is often very disgusting. 

3. A valuable means of concentrating 
the fusel oil is to distil off the greater part 
of the alcohol at as low a temperature as 
possible. In the residual liquid, the fusel 
oil may often be detected by the smell, es- 
pecially while it is warm. The residual 
liquid is mixed with an equal measure of 
ether, and then well shaken. If the ether- 
eal layer do not separate spontaneously, an 


equal measure of water should be added. 
The ethereal layer is removed with a 
pipette, and allowed to evaporate spontan- 
eously. In the residue, amylic alcohol may 
be recognized by its smell and chemical 
characters. Niety volatile petroleum spirit 
may sometimes be advantageously substi- 
tuted for the ether, as, owing to its slight 


the liquid with carbonic acid gas in the} solubility in alcohol, it may often be ap- 


same manner as soda water is made. 


plied to the original liquid. 


tion.—A. H. Allen’s Commercial Analysis. 
e+e 


Reported Compound Character of 
Chlorine. 


A STATEMENT has been lately printed ex- 
tensively in chemical papers, regarding 
the supposed compound character of 
chlorine. Victor Meyer, whose investiga- 
tions were quoted as the foundation of the 
new theory, repudiates this conclusion in 
the following letter addressed to the editor 
of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society. 


Zoricu, Sept. 23, 1879. 
DEAR Sir: 

In reply to your favor of September 
12th, 1 would state that the communica- 
tions in the English journals concerning 
my investigations, which report the sepa- 
ration of oxygen from chlorine, have been 
published without my knowledge and 
against my wishes, and that the said com- 
munications are entirely incorrect in essen- 
tial particulars. Respectfully, 

Prof. VictoR MEYER. 
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New Test for Watered Milk. 


OHM mixes a quantity of freshly calcined 
plaster Paris toa rather stiff mass with 
sufficient of the suspected milk, and notes 
the time necessary for the mass to set. 
Milk of sp. gr. 1°030, at 60° F., requires 
nearly ten hours; with addition of 25 p. c. 
water, only two hours; half milk and half 
water, one anda half hours; one part of 
milk and three of water, only forty minutes. 
Milk skimmed after 24 hours, of sp. gr. 
1038, required four hours; with 50 per 
cent. of water, one hour, and with 75 per 
cent. only half an hour.—Arch. d. Pharm 


eo>e 


Colored Reaction of Salicylic Acid. 


H. Scuuuz, in Pharm. Zeitung, remarks 
that if an aqueous solution of salicylic acid 
or salicylate of soda is mixed with a small 
quantity of a solution of sulphate of copper, 
a bright emerald-green color appears, per- 
ceptible if even as little as one part of the 
sodium salt is dissolved in two thousand 
parts of water. The addition of a strong 
acid, or of ammonia, destroys the green 
color, 

eee 


Benzoate of Soda. 


FIFTEEN ounces of benzoic acid and ten 
and a half ounces of bicarbonate of soda 
are mixed, and added in small portions ata 
time to seventy ounces of boiling distilled 
water. If the solution be not perfectly 
neutral a sufficiency of either the acid or 
the soda must be added. By now adding 
enough water to bring the measure to one 
hundred ounces, a solution is obtained 
which contains in each five fluid ounces, 
ove ounce by weight of crystallized benzoate 
of soda.—Areh,. d. Pharm. 


ooo 


New Alloy for Sockets, etc. 


Tue following composition is said to 
have been invented by a chemist named 


DO ae ogni Gocrdpabic ioc 24 parts. 
Téadis Sasa coe i: PEE Oe Sy lls 
Antimony... -..%.: sf eens On 


The alloy, it is claimed, will stand a 
great amount of friction without becom- 
ing hot. 
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Physiological Action of Muriate of 
Pilocarpia. 

Dr. SMOLENSEI has recently investigated 
(Warsaw Medical Archiv) the physiological 
action of chloride of pilocarpin. He in- 
jected this substance subcutaneously, in 
doses varying from 0°01 to 0°02 gramme, 
in thirty-four cases, with the following re- 
sults: 1. In regard to the circulatory ap- 
paratus, within a period varying from one 
to ten minutes after such injection, and 
usually antecedently to salivation and 
sweating, a sensation of fulness and heavi- 
ness in the head was experienced; the face 
became redder, and dilatation of all the 
visible vessels, whether arterial or venous, 
was observed, In five of the cases dilata- 
tion of the vessels of the retina was ob- 
served underthe ophthalmoscope. 2. The 
frequency of the pulse, also antecedently 
to salivation, was increased. The pulse 
became not only fuller and larger, but 
softer and most invariably dicrotous. The 
changes in the pulse were always investi- 
gated by means of Sommerbrodt’s sphygmo- 
graph, and the sphygmograms obtained 
pointed to a condition of diminished elas- 
ticity of the coats of the vessels; no elastic 
vibrations were visible. 38. The next con- 
stant symptom was salivation, which 
reached its acme in the course of twenty or 
twenty-five minutes after the injection, and 
disappeared after the lapse of an hour. 
The quantity of saliva secreted stood in a 
direct relation to the quantity of the drug 
injected. Its sp. gr. varied from 1°004 to 
1015. Traces of sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium were found. 4. The salivation was 
constantly accompanied by sweating. The 
acme of increased perspiration coincided 
with the acme of salivation. 5. Pilocarpin 
had no influence either on the quantity or 
the specific gravity of the urine. 6. Smo- 
lenski distinguishes two stages in the in- 
fluence of pilocarpin on the temperature of 
the body, a primary and secondary. Im- 
mediately after the injection the tempera- 
ture rose 0°1° to 04° C., but subsequently 
fell 0:2° to 1:2° C.. 7. The presence of 
fever does not change or modify the above- 
mentioned effects of pilocarpin. No per- 
ceptible influence is exerted on the eye 
when the drug is subcutaneously injected, 
but after the introduction of a drop of a 
solution into the conjunctival sac a moder- 
ate degree of myosis is induced, which 
disappears in the course of from two to 
four hours. In this respect, however, pilo- 
carpin is less powerful than eserine. 8. 
Amongst the accidental symptoms observed 
were nausea, headache, sensations of 
fatigue, drowsiness, and in one case rigors 
and general convulsions, 9. Atropine acts 
as an antagonist to pilocarpin, and nitrate 
of amyl prevents the occurrence of some 
of the occasional symptoms observed after 
the use of pilocarpin. The effects on the 
circulatory apparatus Smolenski ascribes 
to diminished irritability of the vagus 
nerve caused by decrease of blood press- 
ure; the diaphoretic action of pilocarpin 
he attributes to peripheric irritation of the 
perspiratory nerves in accordance with 
Luchsinger’sexperiments. The sialagogue 
properties he also attributes to a peripheric 
irritation of the nerves of the salivary 
glands, because the section of the chorda 
tympani, or of the cervical part of the 
sympathetic, does not prevent the oceur- 
rence of the salivation. All the experi- 
ments were performed under the super 
vision of Professor Korezynski.—Loendon 
Lancet, 

———— +e 


Vaccinating with Thymolized Lymph. 


Dr, Emi Stern, Medical Officer of the 
Royal Vaccine Institute in Breslau, gives 
in the Breslaue drtzliche Zeitschrift, No. 8, 
1879, an account of some observations 
which he has made with vaccine matter 
subjected tothe action of thymol. He says 
that last year Kobert stated that the addi- 
tion of a one per mille aqueous solution of 
thymol to humanized lymph in no way in- 
jured it, but, on the other hand, afforded a 
means of preserving it. On repeating the 
experiments with vaccine matter in the 
Breslau Institute, he found that the use of 
lymph mingled with glycerine, salicylic 
acid, or carbolic acid, gave almost always 
negative results, while the aqueous solution 
of thymol, while it resisted decomposition, 
did not destroy the specific action of the 
lymph. Heller has already shown that the 


addition of carbolic acid destroyed the ac- 
tion of vaccine matter. Dr. Steru followed 
Kobert’s method of blowing the fresh 
lymph from a capillary tube on to a watch- 
glass, filling the tube with a one per mille 
solution of thymol, and blowing this_also 


on the watch-glass. The vaccine matter 
and the thymol solution are then stirred 


| together, and the mixture is drawn into a 


clean capillary tube, leaving behind fibri- 
nous coagula, blood-corpuscles, and acci- 
dental admixtures, such as broken threads, 
etc. The mixed lymph is always perfect- 
ly clear and transparent. Kohler is said to 
have never failed in vaccination with the 
thymolized lymph; but Dr. Stern has not 
been able to obtain such success. Of 
twenty-nine children vaccinated thus for 
the first time, characteristic pustules were 
produced in twenty, while the operation 
failed in 9 (31 percent). Itmust, however, 
be remembered that nearly one-fifth of the 
vaccinations with ordinary lymph that has 
been preserved in capillary tubes tail. As 
with ordinary lymph, the activity of the 
thymolized lymph varies with itsage. The 
pustules following vaccination with thy- 
molized lymph had the specific vaccine 
character, as was shown by the lymph ob- 
tained from them producing ordinary vac- 
cine pustules when used for vaccination. 
The latter pustules, however, had only 
small areola, and there was no inflammatory 
reaction; nor was there erysipelas or any 
phlegmonous process. Dr. Stern has had 
no opportunity of testing the thymolized 
lymph in revaccination. He says that 
further observations are required; but that, 
so far as his observations have gone, they 
show that the mixture of humanized lymph 
with a one per mille solution of thymol 
does not destroy its activity, that the mix- 
ture is not more irritating than ordinary 
vaccine matter, and that the addition of 


the thymol presents advantages in regard 
to preservation.— British Medical Journal. 


—_—_—__e+ o—___—_- 
Diseases from Insufficient Food. 


Dr. Cornisu, of India, observes, in a 
receut report to the English Government; 

There are two varieties of starvation re- 
cognized by all physiologists and practical 
physicians. ‘The ‘“‘acute” form, in which 
all food is withheld, as in people ship- 
wrecked at sea, or shut up in mines; and 
the ‘‘chronic” form, in which the daily 
nutriment necessary to the wants of the 
body is defective in quantity or quality. 
The ‘‘acute” form ot starvation slays its 
units—the ‘‘chronic” form its tens of 
thousands. It is the latter form that we 
have to take notice of in seasons of dearth 
and food scaicity; but of late years a 
fashion has sprung up of referring mor 
tality that unquestionably ought to be shown 
under the head of “ privation” or “‘ starva- 
tion,” as due to disease, and in this way at- 
tention is diverted from the real fount and 
origin of excessive death rates. 

When the food supplies of a people are 
insufficient to sustain life, and all the tissues 
of the body have wasted, the mortality 
occurs mainly as a result of the feeble 
powers of assimilating food. After the 
victims of chronic starvation get into jail 
there is no lack of suitable and nourishing 
food; and if the issue of nutriment to per- 
sons in an advanced stage of chronic starva- 
tion ean save life, there should be no famine 


mortality in jails. But experience, whether } 


in jails or famine relief camps, tells pre- 
cisely the same story, viz.: that there is a 
stage in the downward progress of those 
whose food has been habitually insufficient, 
from which recovery is impossible. When 
the powers of digestion and assimilation 
are impaired, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
dropsies set in, the symptoms of which are 
unrelievable by food or medicine, and death 
follows. The diseases resulting directly 
from privation have killed, in jails, more 
than three times the number that were cut 


off by cholera or other epidemic pestilence. 
— Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
0 e—--—— 
Countries Exempt from Consumption. 


Ir is claimed by Dr, VY. A. Jagielsky, of 
London, in the Lancet, that the Tartar 
steppes, Iceland, the Shetland, Firée, and 
Hebrides islands are almost entirely exempt 
from consumption. As these places are all 
low elevations, the fact tells somewhat 
against the especial or exclusive value of 
mountain climates. Dr. Jagielsky is dis- 
posed to think that the immunity is largely 
due to the universal consumption of kou- 
miss in Tartary, and of a similar drink 
called *‘ bland” in Iceland, Fiirée, and the 
Shetland Isles. It is the belief of great 
numbers of medical men (as Drs. Ucke, 
OChomenkoff, Portirikoff, Maydell, Schnepp, 
etc.) that, if anything whatever can be 
found to check consumption, it is koumiss, 
especially in a warm, dry climate, like that 
of the Tartar steppes in summer. 
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Finger Blistering for Neuralgia. 


R. Chloroform, 
Bay rum, of each, equal parts. 

Sig.—Shake well before using. 

Dr. Walke says of it, in the Southern 
Clinic: ‘‘ My attention was called to this as 
a remedy for neuralgia of the scalp some 
ten years ago. Ihave frequently used it 
since, and I have known it to be used by 
others. By applying it tothe temple or 
seat of pain, with the end of the finger, 
holding the finger to the parts to exclude 
the air and prevent evaporation, in two or 
three minutes it so reddens the skin, and 
the pain from it is so severe, I have had to 
remove it to prevent its blistermg. A 
blister can be formed, I am satisfied, in 
tive or ten minutes. I knew a friend who 
applied it upon a handkerchief to his tem- 
ple, while suffering with neuralgia, and 
becoming eased, fell asleep without re- 
moving it, though it caused a severe and 
troublesome blister.” 

Fucus Vesiculosus in Obesity. 


A MEDICAL man in an English town lost 
eight pounds in three weeks, one and a half 
pounds in the next three weeks, and after 
twelve weeks found himself thirteen pounds 
lighter. It is only fair to say that he strictly 
dieted himself, avoiding butter, sugar, beer, 
etc.; but this treatment he had tried by it- 
self before without noticing much differ- 
ence in his weight. In another case a 
gentleman lost eight pounds in six weeks 
without any’ change of his diet. A lady 
lost more than twenty pounds in nine weeks, 
also without any particular change of diet. 
The above all took the fluid-extract, and 
found no ill effects on the general health. 
J can hear no complaints of diarrhea, ex- 
cessive micturition, nor smelling or sweat- 
ing of the feet.—Ur. Fairbank, in British 
Medical Journal. 

——_——-9-)-o—_———__—— 


Eozema Intertrigo of Infants. 


R. Plumbi acetatis...... gr. Xxx. 
Acidi acetici diluti... 3 ij. 


Glycerin. ......... Z iss 
Aque rose........ ad 3 viij. 
M. 


Wash the sore parts well with soap and 
water, dry carefully, then apply the above. 
Dr. H. B. Hodges writes to the British 
Medical Journal, that in hundreds of cases, 
during a quarter of a century of practice, 
he never knew the above to fail to cure the 
disease. He uses no internal medication. 
re eee 


Iodoform in Fissured Nipples. 


Dr. M. O'Hara, of the Obstetrical 
Society of Philadelphia, bas found the fol- 
lowing application to fissured nipples very 
satisfactory, and giving prompt relief to 
pain: 

TR, Todoform:y mutes tet cateeactee 

Collodion..... 

M. Sig.—Paint on the part from time to 

time. 


38s, 


———_t- o—_—_———- 
Prevention of Mammary Abscess. 


Tu following useful plan is recommend- 
ed by Dr. Shepherd, in the Canada Medi- 
cal and Surgieal Journal: 

When the gland becomes indurated, pain- 
ful, and has aglistening red look (symptoms, 
in fact, of approaching suppuration), take a 
large piece of ordinary sticking plaster and 
cut it a circular shape (a larger or smaller 
disk, according to the size of the affected 
breast); make a hole in the centre large 
enough to allow the nipple and half the 
areola to be seen, and apply this piece of 
plaster (after heating it) so that it will cover 
the whole breast, and that the nipple will 
protrude through the aperture in the cen- 
tre. To make the plaster fit more accu- 
rately, its circumference should be deeply 
nicked at distances of about an inch. The 
plaster should be left on till the breast 
softens, or the plaster ceases to exercise 
even pressure. This simple method, in 
the half dozen cases I have seen it used, 
has acted magically, the breast softening 
and the pain disappearing in the course of 
twenty-four hours, In one case a woman 
who had suffered on several previous oc- 
casions from broken breasts came to the 
out-door department of the General Hos- 
pital with all the symptoms of fast ap- 
proaching suppuration in her right breast; 
in fact, | considered that within twenty- 
four hours I should be obliged to use the 
knife, However, I said to the students 
that if there was anything in the plaster 
remedy this would be a good case in which 
to try it. I applied the plaster in the way 
describedabove. Two days after the woman 
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returned and said, with a pleased smile, 
that it was the only remedy she had ever 
tried that had done her any good that on 
previous occasions every remedy had failed 
to prevent her having a “‘ broken breast,” 
On examining the breast, I found it quite 
soft, painless, and with only one small 
lump of induration on the upper part, 
which disappeared in the course of a 
couple of days. 
—— 8 ee 


Laxative Bread. 


Mr. W. H. Taytor, in the Lancet, says 
that he has bread prepared as follows, and 
found it most useful in constipation and as 
a laxative in piles: Coarse Scotch oatmeal, 
whole wheaten flour, coarse ordinary flour, 
of each equal parts. The bread can be 
lightened by yeast, or, to a two-pound loaf, 
one tablespoon of baking powder, made of 
four ounces of bicarbonate of soda, three, 
ounces of tartaric acid, one pound of or- 
dinary flour, rubbed well together and kept 
dry in a tin or well-corked bottle. e 
bread keeps well, and a two-pound loaf will| 
be sufficient for a week, baking a portion 
once or twice a day in conjunction with or-| 
dinary bread. 

——--eoe ( 
The Poison of the Toad. 

THE common garden toad is well known 
to secrete an acrid and irritating fluid in 
the Jarge warts on its back; but that this 
ever produces fatal results has not been} 
believed. Nevertheless, the London Medi-| 
cal Record reports the case of a child, of six 
years old, following a large toad on a hot 
summer’s day, throwing stones at it. Sud- 
denly he felt that the animal had spurted| 
some moisture into his eye. There then 
set in a slight pain and spasmodic twitch-| 
ing of the slightly injected eye, and two 
hours after coma, wavering sight, desire to’ 
bite, a dread of food and drink, constipa- 
tion, abundant urine, great agitation, mani-. 
fested themselves, followed on the sixth 
day by sickness, apathy, and a kind of 
stupor, but with regular pulse, Some days| 
later, having become comparatively quiet, 
the boy left his bed; his eyes injected, the) 
skin dry, the pulse free from fever. He 
howled and behaved himself like a mad 
man, sank into imbecility and speechless! 
ness, from which condition he never rallied, 
— Medical and Surgical Reporter. 4 


—_———- 0-6-4 ] 
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To Harden Specimens of Brain, 


Gracomrini’s process for hardening thi 
brainis; (1) to place it in a 50 per cent. solu 
tion of zinc chloride for ten or twelve days| 
(2) then in alcohol for ten days; (3) ther 
immerse it in glycerine with one per cent 
of carbolic acid; (4) when sufficient glycer 
ine has been absorbed it is set aside to dr) 
and then varnished with gum elastic. 1 
is now firm enough to be handled, ani 
looks like a wax model. 


—_——___ > o——_——-- 
Smallpox Disappearing. 


SMALLPOX is ut present hardly known it 
England. In the month of October ther 
was one week in which not a single case wa) 
reported in the nineteen largest cities 0 
that country. Almost equal immunity 
exists in the United States, 
| 


—_— ee ___—— 
Antiscorbutic Tincture. 
Tincture of catechu,....... 25 parts. — 
“a MYyITh:......-. LOm | 
is cinchona..,... 10 
Balsam Peru............ .. 14 part. 
Spirit of cochlearia........ 10 parts, 


Dilutedalcohol............ 20 © 


M. A teaspoonful in warm water; rins 
the mouth and rub the gums. 


———___e«—____ 
Benzoated Wax, 
Beeswax.... »-0«. ceoeses 100 parte) 
Butter of cacao....... 20 18 
Melt and add 
Powdered benzoin ....... 5. 
Then add 
AICOWOls «xa! aeesceavattre » blerae 8.4 


Heat to boiling until the aleohol has evap 
orated, Strain. = | 
—_——__t-o———————- 
Efflorescent Cheltenham Salt. 
Dry sulphate of magnesia.. 1 pound. 
Steet. ot SQGRiics cue “ 


Common salt ......-...+ 1 ounce 


Reduce toa fine powder, and keep 1! 
bottles. A good and not unpleasant aper 
ent, 


\ 
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a Notes and Queries. 


: 
|  Noriow.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
) gwered under this head should be received before the 
| 48th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
. the writer. 
 « Communications” suitable-for Tox Druaeists 
Crounar are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
_ good time for the newt succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 
| 
| 
| 


\ Morphia and Chloroform, 


To The Drugyists Circular? 

* Tn a late number of THe CrrcuLaRrI notice you 
desire some comments made on a prescription con- 
taining morphia and chloroform. It is my opinion 
that your correspondent did not obtain a “clear 
solution’ at first, as he seems to think, but dis- 
“pensed the prescription without noticing it very 
closely. 
 T find, on dissolying the camphor in the chloro- 
form, and then adding the morphia first diss lved 
in the muriatic acid, that a mixture is formed, 
which, at a first glance, would be taken for a clear 
solution. But when it is examined closely it will 
be found that the liquids are not combined. 

Perhaps that is why your corre-pondent thought 
he made a clear solution the first time he dispensed 
it. I should like very much to know to what use 
such a prescription could be applied. I am of the 
opinion that it contains too much muriatic acid to 
be used locally. R, E, PHUtPs. 

Rockdale, Texas. 


\ 


The Opium Werm.—2, P. (Indianapolis, 
Ind.) warns druggists against a parasite found by 
himin opium. The description of the insect is not 


- 
| respondent writes: ‘In a ball of opium recently 
i 


complete, the grub alone haying been observed, but 
we have no doubt that the animal is well known to 
those among druggists who make a study of ento- 
mology especially applied to pharmacy, Our cor- 


purchased were found six hairless worms, from one- 
quarter to one-half of an inch long. They feed ouly 
on the outside or dried petals of the flowers, They 
are of a whitish color, except the head, which is 
dark brown, and the second and third segments, 
which are of a light-brown color, gradualiy shading 
to the white. The last two segments are also of this 
color. On the head are afew bristly hairs, The 
worm has two small dark spots on the front of the 
head, near the jaws. Tne jaws are similar to those 
of any other caterpillar. The animals are solitary 
and make a kind of nest of the dried leaves or 
petals, held together and lined with a yery fine 
grey silk. I have had three of the caterpillars for 
nearly a mouth, and they have not turned to pup 
yet, so I cannot describe the moth or the eggs, A8 
they seem to eat nothing but the petals or leaves, I 
suppose they dono harm, Yetl would advise every 
druggist to clean out his opium drawer or can, as 
the worms may cause some damage.”’ 


M. A. B. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.) Peroxide of 
Hydrogen as a Bleaching Agent. Per- 
oxide of hydrogen has not been, so far, used for 
bleaching liquids on a large scale. The main ob- 
jection to its employment for the purpose is, we pre- 
sume, its great cost in comparison with other 
bleaching agents. But it cannot be doubted that, 
in special cases, peroxide of hydrogen could replace 
with advantage the chemicalsin general use, What 


tasteless, Add to this second percolate the sugar, 


are these cases, and what is the best way te apply 
the peroxide, experience alone can determine, (2.) 
If we understand you correctly, we answer that the 

way to ‘destroy nutric acid 80 as to prevent its ef- 
fect upon metals” is to saturate it with a base, 
such as soda, ammonia, lime, magnesia, or their 
carbonates. 


B. W. (Fort Garland, Col.).—Your request bar been 
communicated to the writer of the Nove in question, 
£0 that he may take such action as he thinks proper. 
It is against our rules to give, without their con- 

a sent, the name or address of our correspondents of 
_ the Notes and Queries department, 


B. Hi, (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Dr. John King, in the 
American Dispensatory, gives the following. It is 
the formula generally accepted by eclectics: 

Comp, Syrup of Partridgeberry. 
[syrupus Mitchelie Compositus.] 


_ Partridgeberry.... ....-- Rnd Peke ees 1 pound. 
Me Hlelonias root........ 26. -cececrencoes 4 ounces, 
High cranberry bark...........- iikode Xa 
Blue cohosh root......... Prints tedeecae aane* 
mee Sdgar.......... 2 pounds, 


Brandy, sufficient, 
Reduce the drugs to a coarse powder, place them 
in a convenient vessel, cover them with brandy, and 
let them macerate for three days, Then transfer 
the whole to a displacement apparatus, and gradual- 
ly add brandy until three pints of spirituous tine- 
ture haye been obtained, which reserve. Continue 


and evaporate by a gentle heat to five pints. Re- | 
move it from the fire, add the reserved tincture, and 
flavor with sassafras. As the author remarks, the 
preparation is not strictly a syrup, but a sweetened 
tincture. It is used as a uterine tonic and anti- 
spasmodic, The dose is from two to four fluid 
ounces three times a day. 


J. H. E. (Auburn, N. ¥.).—The statement of the 
National Dispensatory respecting the color of the 
solutions of Kodinme im Benzol and Petro- 
leum Benzine is contirmed by the experiments 
of A.H. Allen, as related before the Bristish Phar- 
maceutical Conference, and printed in THE Droe- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, November, 1879, page 188. Rasp- 
berry red is the color of the solution in petroleum 
benzine, and viviet red that of the benzol solution. 
Mr. A. H. Allen compares this last one to the color 
of a solution of permanganate of potassa, which, to 
any one not affected with Daltonism, will appear a 
very apt illustration. 


M. (Bowling Green, O.).—The Deodorized Tincture 
of Opium is an officinal preparation, and should be 
prepared according to the directions of the United 
States Pharmacopeia, Its medical properties are 
described in Dispensatories and most treatises on 
pharmacy. 


V. (Dresden, O.).—The prescription forwarded 
cannot be said to be written in “strictly pure” 
Latin, yet there is no difficulty in thus translating 
it into English: 
‘“Bluid extract of cascara sagrada.... 2 ounces. 
Port wine......-02+% Selalpist> <hakla> «leis 6 e 
Mix.” The cascara sagrada which, we presume, 
was the cause of your misgivings, is a drug lately in- 
troduced from California. For an account of its 
nature, properties, and uses, we would refer you to 
the back numbers of THE DrRuaGIsTs CrRCcULAR. 


H. P. (Fairport, N. Y.).—Biack Ink for 
Rubber Stamps can be made by rabbing lamp- 
black into a smvoth paste, with a sufficient quantity 
of glycerme., Some also use a solution of nigrosine 
in alcohol and glycerine. Fats and oils being in. 
jurious to India rubber, must be avoided, 


F. (Reno, Neva.).—We know of no receipt for 
making the Solution of Citrute of Magnesia with the 
help of muriate of ammonia, and we cannot sce of 
what possible use such an addition can be for 
preparing citrate of magnesia. 


_ WM. E. F. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Uiver Pads, 
The supposed formulas of the various liver pads of the 
market, are unknown to us as well as to nearly every 
one else, except the manufacturers themselves, Re- 
ceipts for preparations of the same kind were given 
in Tue Drueeists CircuLAR in July and August, 
1879, pages 130 and 148, and in July, 1878, page 12%, 
but we cannot say how they compare 1m composition 
with the products promiscuously adyertised on 
stones, fences, and dead walls. 


T. C.F. (Jacksonville, Fla.).—_Incompatibles. 
The precipitate observed in the mixture is, a8 you 
suspect, a combination of cinchonia with iodine, 
probably an iodo-sulphate. Tincture of iodine is in- 
compatible with alkaloids, because it forms With 
them compounds not only insoluble, but almost 
inert. In fact, iodine held in solution in water by 
means of iouide of potassium is considered a good 
antidote for the poisonous alkaloids, strychnia, for 
instance, 


D. F. R. (Hartland, Vt.).—Oxalate of Po- 
tassa, or potassium oxalate, is, as the name indi- 
cates, a combination of oxalic acid with potassa, 
Like most vegetable acids, oxalic acid combines 
with potassa in several proportions, forming a 
neutral oxalate, an acid oxalate or binoxalate, and a 
quadroxalute. The first is neutral and very solu- 
ble; the second and third are much less soluble, 
quite acid to the taste, and are both frequently 
confused in commerce, under the appellation of suit 
of sorrel, er sal acetosla, What should be under- 
stood when ‘potassium oxalate” is mentioned is 
not very easy to say. If the context is not sufli- 
cient to decide the question, we would incline in 
favor of the newiral salt, because, in the absence of 
qualification, it is, according to usage, the oxalate 
of potassa. Another reason is that the neutral 
salt, being the weakest in oxalic acid, and there- 
fore least active, should be preferred im case of 
doubt, 


J. D. M. (Wakefield, Ms.), —Santonate of 


and other treatises on pharmacy. The dose of 
santonate of soda is from one to three grains. 


Bullrich’s Salt, it appears, is nothing else 
than an old German name for pure bicurbonate of 
soda. So say a number of intelligent correspondents, 
among whom we notice: #. Angelo-Haase \Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.), A. M. W. (New York), K.S, (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), Old Subscriber (Cincinnati, 0.), A. R. B. 
(Jefferson, Wis.), H. H Lindeman (Austin, Tex.), 
and @. F. Hutlerman (Hoboken, N. J.). The last in- 
formant adds that ‘‘ formerly Bullrich’s Salt meant 
a wixture of ten parts of bicarbonate and one part 
of chloride of sodium, but now the pure bicarbon- 
ate is always given for it. The name bullyich’s 
Salt is principally used by the less educated, who 
derive it from ‘bullern,’ to boil or foam, because of 
the property possessed by the salt of effervescing 
with acids.”’ 

J. J. EH. (Newburg, N. ¥.) and ‘‘ Rialto.’ —To 
Preserve Hlowers and Leaves with their Natural 
Appearance. A process for the aboye was de- 
scribed in Tux Drueeists CircuLar of February, 
1878, page 47. Itis easily managed, and said to be 
satisfactory in moderately skillful hands. 

The TKroublesome Pill Mass.—In the 
Noles and Queries of last October, page 178, a corre- 
spondent from Texas made inquiries regarding the 
proper manner of dispensing the following prescrip- 
tion: 


Powdered rhubarb........eseeeeee eee 30 grains. 
PIPCTU Rc, ai erctarinsesscdeobiviannieieisis ea. eel « 10 6°5 
Valerianate of zinc.........-.. --.4+ AO 
Extract of HCOrice.... 220 enecceciesees 10.“ 
OIE OF BASBBLPAS 5 oo se oes oie sslncwinas +s 20 drops. 


Mix, and divide into thirty pills. 

As the mass, owing to the large proportion of es- 
sential oil, was described as a difficult one to ma- 
nipulate, some addition was thought necessary, and 
our advice was to use for the purpose ten or fifteen 
grains of beeswax, previously softened by heat, aud 
enough of mucilage and inert powder to bring the 
whole to a proper consistence. From personal ex- 
perience with similar pill masses, we knew that bees- 
wax would be a satisfactory addition, and we pur- 
posely recommended it in preference to other ex- 
cipients, because it could not chemically interfere 
with vyalerianate of zinc, one of the other in- 
gredients. Some of our corresponaents, however, 
thought otherwise, and proposed different addi- 
tions, in our opivion more or less objectionable, 
such as calcined magnesia and Castile soap. These 
answers were noticed in the November number, 
page 193, and at the same time our reasons were ex- 
plained for objecting to any excipient liable to form 
insoluble compounds with valerianate of zinc. 
Nevertheless, since then, more communications on 
the same topic have been received, favoring the 
addition of powdered soap or liquor potassz. As 
our correspondents are evidently in earnest, and 
one of them even went to the trouble of forwarding 
a sample of the pills made after his process, we 
here repeat that, in our judgment, neither alkalies 
nor soap should be used in connection with vale- 
|rianate of zinc to make pills. The first will form 
an alkaline yalerianate on cne hand and oxide of 
zine on the other, while the second will be decom- 
posed into an alkaline valerianate and an insoluble 
oleo-stearate of zinc. The pills may still possess 
the medical properties of the soluble yalerianates, 
but the change in the nature of the zine compound 
from a soluble to an insoluble combination, is one 
that deserves some thought and consideration, As 
to the objection raised by a correspondent against 
beeswax that it is insoluble in the stomach, we sim- 
ply reply that it is of no consequence whatever 
whether the wax is absorbed in the economy or not. 
Its action in the pill mass is only mechanical, and 
there it ends. The above remarks are intended as 
an auswer to M. J, B. (New York), #. UM. G. (Chi- 
cago, lil.), B. T. (New Orleans, La.), and Z. S. (Co- 
lumbus, Q.). 

Treatment of Diphtheric Sore Throat. 
To the Druggists Circular: 

I send you for pubiication the following prescrip- 
tion, which has been handed to me by my friends, 
J. M. Cressler, M.D., and J. G. Meyer, M.D., of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. They have used it with marked 
success in quite a number of the most obstinate 
cases of diphtheric sore throat, When it is re- 
quired they do, in connection with the remeay, 
stimulate the patient with good rye whiskey: 


Sulphate of quinia ........ ee Ste 10 grains. 
Dilute muriatic acid....... ....6+ . 90 minims, 
Chlorate of potassium..........--65 1 drachm. 


Syrup of gum, sufficient to complete 2 ounces. 
Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every hour. 

The great advantage of this compound oyer others 
somewhat similar is the preseuce of gum arabic, 


number of Tur Drueersts Crrcunar that this salt 
makes deliquescent pill masses. K S. (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.) recommends the use of the officinal Quinia et 
Ferri Citras. Most druggists are not aware of the 
fact that the salt usually sold in the market under 
that hame is not the officinal compound, but one 
containing more ammonia, and, therefore, more 
soluble. From the citrate of iron and quinia, made 
according to the Pharmacopeeia, pills can be pre- 
pared which are perfectly stable, and will not be 
come soft, even during the warmest summer, 


Suppositories, 
To The Druggists Circular: 

One of your correspondents from Towa lately re- 
lated how he had drilled holes in ice for casting 
suppositories. The writer of this has never used 
moulds in making suppositories. He beats the 
drugs to be exhibited and the cacao butter intimate- 
ly together, as if for a pill mass, transfers it to a 
piece of cloth (bleached domestic is the best, and 
works it in the hands until the warmth conyerts 
the contexts of the cloth into a plastic mass. This 
is now rolled on a pill-tile, cut into the required 
number of suppositories, shaped with the cloth, and 
then smoothed with a spatula. 


would raise the melting point. 


his process possesses the following advantages: 
(1.) A uniform distribution of the remedial agents. 
(2.) The absence of wax or any substance which 
(3) The supposi- 
tories can be made of any size or shape which the 
prescriber may desire. (4), and not least, the 
mou ds are always ‘“‘ at hand,” 

Of course the success of the operation depends 
upon the care and skill of the cperator, The writer 
has succeeded in pleasing the physicians; need 
anything more be said? E. H. L. 

Montgomery, Ala. 


Tonic for Chronic Chills.—In answer to 
a request for receipts to make preparations of the 


proved very successful, he says, in many obstinate 
cases, especially in swampy and other malarial dis- 
tricts: 

Sulphate of quinia...... .......++- 1 
Aromatic sulphuric acid.........-. % 
Compound tiueture of cinchona,.., 24% ounces, 


drachm. 


“ 


Tincture of quassia.. ......-.++++ 1 ounce. 
st CAPSICUM ...... e.e-ee Mee 
WWeGLOL ret a delsaills cccisl ‘sie ne mh abiniole 8 ounces, 


Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful every four hours. 
For the same purpose, Wm. Meyer (Lake Charles, 
La.) offers the following, which he knows to be 


good: 
Whiskey... ssccscacceccccsovenccces 1 quart. 
Peruvian bark .........e.e-+0- soce, L OUNCE, 
Gentian root. ie o. se Se cce cee ece oe game 
Virginia snalse root...........- ig | <3 
Rhubarb, powdered............--+- Eada 
Socotrine aloes...........-seee00 woos 2 OUNCES; 


Dose, one tablespoonful twice a day, morming and 
evening, before meals. 

B. B. (Taneytown, Md.).—_Te Powder Squill 
Root. Dry the drug thoroughly, powder it rapid- 
ly in a heated iron mortar, and sift it through a silk 
sieye in a warm and dry room, Lastly, keep the 
powder in well-stoppered bottles. 


Bismuth Hair Dye.—A. W., M.D. (Colliery 
ville, Tenn.), after experimenting with the hair dye 
described in December, 1878, page 204, comes to the 
conclusion tbat, if it were stable, it would be by far 
the most perfect preparation known, lead, silver, 
walnuts, etc., notwithstanding. Unfortunately, he 
says, the color works off entirely after a while. 
Perhaps the first solution wae not allowed to be dry 
enough before the second was applied. 


E.D.( Ocala, Fia.)._Druggists Selling Bit- 
ters must, according to the rulings of the Internal 
Revenue Department, take a license, and pay the 
special tax as liquor dealers. Hostetter’s and 
Drake’s Bitters are designated by name in the offi 
cial decision as types of alcoholic bitters. The text 
of the decision, with full explanation, is to be found 
in Tue DRuaGIsTs CrrouLaR of November and De- 
cember, 1878. It may be well to add that medicinal 
bitters can be sold withont a license. This fact is 
generally stated on the label of the preparation. 


P. (Massachusetts). —'To Erase Aniline 
Inks. Chlorine or chlorinated alkalies will pro- 
bably destroy the color of most, if not all, aniline 
compounds, It is likely, however, that some par- 
ticular colors are amenable, with more advantage, to 
some special chemical agents, varying according to 
circumstances, So far, however, but little is known of 
these exceptional cases. Iodide of potassium, as 
you remark, is known to decolorize a number of 


wuich, through its adhesive qualities, causes the 


Soda is now an article of trade, procurable from 
most wholesale druggists in large cities. It is 
quoted by some New York houses at about a dollar 
aud a half per ounce, price subject to variations, of 
course. Processes for making thie salt were given 
more than ence in back numbers of Tus Drueaists 


the percolation with water until the liquid passes 


CrRCULAR, and can now be found in Dispensatories 


more active ingredients to produce a better effect. 
L. Ji W. Leg, M. D. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., November, 1879. 


Pills of Citrate of Kron and Quinia:— 
In reply to a correspondent complaining in the last 


aniline compounds, Nascent hydrogen acts in the 
same manner on some of them, and caustic alkalies 
entirely destroy many aniline colors. 


J. W. S: (Tremont, Pa.).=A receipt for making 
Gold Solder Was given in the last number ofgTHse 
Drveatsts CrrcubaR, page 196, 


kind, ** Rialto” recommends the following. Ithas _ 
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J. M. (Cedar Lake, Minn.).—WMair Dye without 
silver or lead. An excellent hair dye, non-metallic 
and entirely vegetable, is the juice of the walnut 
shell. It gives a really natural brown, quite harm- 
less and fast. The addition of a little salt is suffi- 
cient to preserve it allthe year round. A solution 
of pyrogallic acid is also an efficient application. 


A. E. F. (Garretisville, 0.).—We have had no oc- 
casion to use the photographic process described in 
Tue Druaaists CrrcuLar of May, 1878, page 88, but 
we remember that it was recommended under good 
authority. It consists in exposing to sunlight, un- 
der the drawing to be reproduced, a sheet of paper 
dipped in a bath containing perchloride of iron and 
oxalic acid. The image is afterwards developed by 
placing the paper in a bath of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium, and washing thoroughly. The portions ex- 
posed to the light, being reduced to the protochlo- 
ride of iron, are not affected, while those under the 
line-marks of the drawing, remaining still in the 
shape of perchloride, are changed into Prussian 
blue. Your complaint is that, in your hands, the 
process yields a surface covered all over with Prus- 
sian blue. This, we are inclined to believe, is owing 
to some fault in the manipulation. It shows that 
the perch loride of iron was not reduced by light, as 
it should have been. Hither the exposure was too 
short or the paper of the engraving was not trans- 
parent enough. It is likely also that the process, 
like most of these in which no silver is employed, 
is only applicable to line drawings or engravings, 
but this would not cause the formation of Prussian 
blue on the parts that should remain white. We 
would like to hear from such of our readers as may 
have experimented with the process just now al- 
luded to. 


A. J. (Worcester, , Mass.)._Hair Dye with 
Two Preparations. The following is the 
time-honored article used by tonsorial artists for 
the hair and whiskers. The deepest black is ob- 
tained, when only enough ammonia is employed in 
Solution No. 2 to redissolve the precipitate formed 
at first when the alkali is added to the silver solu- 
tion. By increasing the quantity of ammonia, 
lighter shades of brown are produced: 


Solution No. 1,.—WMordant. 


Galiicmeidct 26 2ca.0n. dande aeOeenee 4 drachms, 
Water tect ds cc cc on iossesasan eeenee 18 ounces, 
AleghOl ye Baee) o- veceherbeccneven 6 be 


Solution No. 2.—The Dye. 


Nitrate ‘of silver. os 7.0. .8 1 ounce. 
Ammonia, sufficient, or about...... 2 ounces. 
Ry WOLORE enik shine comers Deuiessicnees Sis 


B. F. M. (Albion, Ill.).—Alterative Medica- 
ments. The chief alterative agents used in 
therapeutics are: Mercurials, the preparations of 
iodine and bromine, cod liver oil, the preparations of 
gold and silver, sulphur, and sarsaparilla, The 
choice among them depends on the peculiarities of 
each case, and their administration should, as a 
rule, always beunder the supervision of a competent 
physician. 

S. B. B. (Washingtonville, N. Y.).—(1.) The fol- 
lowing would give pleasant toilet waters: 


Magnolia Water. 


Extract of tuberose............. 8 ounces. 
es orange flower......... 6 a 
es WIQIOL seca: oe aetinncicices 6 4 
Sincture:of- Musk. ; .c.ccckc ee oe 
Orlioftedrat contest natces oe dees 3 drachms. 
*)) pitter almonds, ......-.22: ¥ drachm, 
Spe STORCH. Sana wanes saekins cob 20 minims. 
FEGROWALETS «dec wens oc eee 3 ounces, 
Orange flower water. ....... ... 4 Me 
Deodorized alcohol.............. 5 pints 
Violet Water, 
MAUPACEOL VIOICL. cc -<n5-.ce eee 4 ounces, 
= CHSSIG. Sos ccc sae ner el OL RE 
BLOBS WOLOE a acsie cSecetsa Pe lariat ere a 
Deodorized alcohol.....:............ Oe 


(2.) Factitious Oil of Spike is a mixture of 
a somewhat variable composition. When used for 
enamelers’ colors it is said to be commonly made 
from oil of turpentine and cheap oil of lavender in 
the proportion of three pints of the first to one of 
the second, For liniments its composition is still 
More uncertain. Some make it from Barbadoes 
tar, oil of turpentine, and alkanet root; others from 
Norwegian tar, oil of turpentine, and oil of origa- 
num; and others from still more complicated for- 
mulas. On the whole, its main ingredient may be 
said to be oi] of turpentine. The true oil of spike, 
as you probably know, is distilled from the flowers 
of the Lavandula spica, a species of lavander very 
common in the South of France. 

W. B. (Chicago, il.).— A formula for Lafay- 
ette’s Mixture was given in Taz Drvacists Crrcv- 
LAR of February, 1877, page 43. 


A. S. (Hamilton, Canada).—Paris Green is an 
aceto-arsenite of copper, Tepresented, according to 


the new notation, by the formula, 3CuAsO,.C,H, 
Cu0,, 
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is mentioned in the price lists of several wholesale — 


weight of arsenious acid. As from two to three | as well as in New York. (3.) The two receipts pub- 


grains of arsenious acid is considered a fatal dose, 
from four to six grains of Paris green may be called 
a poisonous dose. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the effects of aceto-arsenite of copper are, 
for various reasons, somewhat different from those 
of arsenious acid, and that Paris green not only is 
seldom pure, but very often largely adulterated. 


R. F. B. (Cheyenne, Mo.).—Your queries should be 
addressed to the manufacturers of the article in 
question. They alone know its composition and the 
mode of its preparation, and, therefore, are better 
situated than any one else for giving you directions 
how to proceed in order to combine it with citrate 
of bismuth and other chemicals. 


R.S. S. (New York) desires to have the solution 
of the following Problem: A nugget of quartz 
and gold weighs 20 pounds, and has the specific 
gravity of 85. What are the weight of the gold 
and the weight of the quartz contained therein, the 
specific gravity of gold being 19°5 and that of the 
quartz 2°6” In answer, we may remark that the 
above is a very common problem of specific gravity, 
easily solved in algebra by two equations of the first 
degree with two unknown quantities. To establish 
the equations, the fundamental principle is that the 
specific gravity of the mixture of two solid bodies 
is equal to the sum of the specific gravity of each 
multiplied by its proportional ratio to the mass, 
which is always represented by a fraction. In the 
present case, let 2 represent the weight of gold con- 
tained in the nugget, and y that of the quartz, we 
obtain the two following equations: 

(1.) e+y= 20 
x y 

(2.) 195 X —+26 xX —= 8 
20 20 

Taking from the first"equation the value of y (y= 
20—), ittroducing it into the second, and sim- 
plifying, we obtain the following; 

1694 — 118. Hence | caisuacu oe 

The following general formula can be used for all 
problems of the same description, whatever may be 
the figures given. Let S represent the weight of 
the solid, D its specific gravity, d the specific gravity 
of 2, and d/ that of y, we have: 

S (D—d’) 


The value of the second unknown quantity (y) is 
obtained by difference, 


S. (Waco, Texas).—(1.) The Quillaya Tooth Wash 
mentioned in August, 1879, page 145, will, we be- 
lieve, just answer your purpose. (2.) The receipts 
given in our back numbers for Colors for Show 
Bottles afford in most cases liquids which remain 
clear for an indefinite time. 


E. E. @. (Marlboro, Mass.).—The Soluble Citrate 
of Iron of commerce is identical with the Citrate of 
Iron and Ammonia. 

A Quick Way to Clean Brass Seales,— 
A. J. Gardner (Grand Rapids, 0.) recommends 
the following plan to apprentices having to clean 
the pans of brass scales: Turn in the pan enough 
water of ammonia to cover the bottom, and use a 
few handfuls of dry pine sawdust or pine chips as 
they come from the planing mill, rubbing briskly 
until the pan isdry. It will be, then, cleaned and 
polished. 


M. G. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) “What must be un- 
derstood by Oil of Citron 2% The answer to this 
query, given in November, 1878, page 190, we be- 
lieve, fully covers the ground. il of Citron is the 
correct English name of the essential oil frequently 
sold here under the semi-French designation of Oil 
of Cédrat. It is also occasionally the incorrect trans- 
lation of an expression, meaning Oil of Lemon, and, 
more seldom still, it may be an abbreviation for Oil 
of Citronella. There seems to be no real difficulty 
in deciding in most cases what is the article really 
intended in a formula for cologne water. When oil 
of lemon is, as in the example quoted, already men- 
tioned in the receipt, ‘oil of citron” means, of 
course, oil of citron, alias oil of cedrat, When oil 
of lemon has been left out, it may safely be as- 
sumed that such is the article intended by the am- 
biguous term now under discussion. As to the ab- 
breviation, ‘‘oil of citron,” for oil of citronella, it 
is unnecessary to say that it can only be used by 
very careless or slovenly writers, whose formule 
are likely to be as unsatisfactory as their style of 
writing. (2.) “What is Oil of Neroli of 
Lemon? Itis given in a receipt for Hungary 
water in Ure’s Dictionary, 1867. Is it in the mar- 
ket?” We do not know what the article is, but, 
from analogy, we think it might be the essential oil 
of lemon flowers. This, however, is only a sur- 
mise. The edition of the Dictionary just mentioned 
is not at hand at present. To ascertain whether the 
oil of neroli of lemon is in the market or not would 
require more time than we canspare just now. The 


It contains very nearly fifty per cent, of its | inquiries might probably be made in Boston quite 


lished in Tor Druaeists CrrcuLar of August, 1865, 
page 149, scarcely appear to be meant for Stough- 
ton’s Bitters. They are simply called stomachic. 
(3.) Proof Spirit of Brandy, in the same number, is 
evidently a misprint for proof spirit ov brandy. It 
is rather late for correction, however. 


B. (Salem, Mass.) and W. (Hvansville, Ind.).— 
Your communications are not of a kind suitable 
for publication in the Notes and Queries. Their 
proper place would be in the advertising columns. 


Correcting a Chemical Equation.—Z. 
C. (Galveston, Tex.) calls our attention to a slight 
error which found its way in an article on Hydrate 
of Chioral in the November number. On page 188, 
near the top of the second column, the following 
equation is given to explain the reaction between an 
alkali and hydrate of chloral: 

C,HC1,0,H,0+NaHO=KCHO,+H,0+CHCI,. 

Since Na was used in the first term of the equa- 
tion, it should have been kept up, and the second 
term should read* 

NaCHO,+4-H,0-+-CHCl,. 

The mistake is in the original work, by F. C. 
Allen, and was inadvertently copied in Taz Drue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR. 


4M. (Chicago, lil.).—(1.) Extract of Jasmine 
is made by infusing in alcohol the jasmine pomatum 
imported from Europe. The process was described 
more than once in former numbers of THE Druc- 
GIsTS CIRCULAR, and may also be found in most 
treatises on perfumery. (2.) Powder Cakes for 
the face are rendered hard by the addition of China 
clay for the common kinds and mucilage for the 
finer qualities. 


J. L, (Littleton, N. C.).—Carmine Ink can be 
prepared by simply dissolving carmine of good 
quality in water of ammonia, and diluting the solu- 
tion with enough water to bring it down to the ap- 
propriate depth of color. A very fine and brilliant 
red ink, obtained by dissolving eosine in water, has 
lately been taking the place of the old-fashioned 
carmine ink. Eosine can be procured from most 
wholesale druggists in New York and other large 
cities. 


L. (New Orleans, La.).—The following is taken 
from our files. It is recommended as a yery good 
coloring: 


Liquid Red Coloring, 


Carmine No. 40...... a ale noe wile cates 0 2 drachms, 
Water of ammonia..... ......... a3 Ge 
Disiiiled “Water. cess cacscce tens cee 18 ounces. 
Alcohol oNapechitcescaces e's foils eme Ge > oe 


Powder the carmine, dissolve it in the ammonia, 
and add the water; heat the solution until the am- 
moniacal odor is nearly dissipated; cool, mix with 
the alcohol, and filter, Keep it in a well-stoppered 
bottle. 


W. & B. (Cedar Falls, Iowa).—-Flavoring Ex- 
tract of Rose: 


Redrrose leaves "S205. cease -. 2 ounces. 
ODL Tose... [let ee fen ee. setae ... 1 drachm, 
Alcohol 3.2" Se eee 2 pints. 


Macerate the leaves in the alcohol for a week. 
Strain the liquid, dissolve it in the oil of rose, and, 
lastly, filter. 


A. T. (Schenectady, N. ¥.).—The formula is un- 
known to us. 

J.S.S. (Brazil, Ind.).—(1.) We take the follow- 
ing from our back numbers: 

Green Soap, 

Olive ollay oN Ma wemcekcceaenes 

Caustic potassa...........5..2.. 

Water, sufficient. 


16 troy ounces, 
6 “ 


Dissolve five ounces of the potassa in two pints of 
the water, add eight ounces of that solution to the 
oil in a suitable porcelain vessel, ani! place over 
a moderate fire. When the mixture has become 
quite thick, gradually add the remainder of the 
potassa solution. Continue the heat, occasionally 
stirring until the mass has assumed a yellow, trans- 
parent, gelatinous form. Dissolve the remaining 
ounce of potassa in two pints of water, and add it 
to the mass. Lastly, evaporate it to the proper con- 
sistence. The product is transparent and yellow, if 
desired, the addition of a small quantity of pow- 
dered indigo will impart to it the customary green 
color, but it is in no way an improyement. (2.) 
Your other query is published under the heading of 
Information Wanted. Some of our obliging readers 
may be able to give a satisfactory answer. 


W. F. (Oconto, Wis.).—(1.) Gurjun Balsam 
is also called wood balsam, but we believe the first 
name is the more commonly used here in trade. It 


drug houses of this city, and can therefore be ob- | 


tained from almost any of the wholesale druggists — 
whose address is to be found in our advertising col 
umns. (2.) The effects of Mypodermic In- 
jections of Pilocarpia are almost identical — 
with those of jaborandi, taken internally, but they 
are more promptly produced, more certain, and more 
lasting. Sweating, especially, which jaborandi 
sometimes fails to produce, is invariably excited by 
pilocarpia, administered hypodermically. At the 
same time, there being no irritation of the stomach» — 
the medicine is less apt to cause vomiting. (8.) 
Bee Bait. In answer to a query relating to this, 
our correspondent says that in Wisconsin bee hunt- 
ers take a little comb honey and sprinkle a few 
drops of anise seed oil on it fora bait. Then they 
trace the bees to their hive. 


E. (Dunkirk, N. Y.).—It is against our rules to an- 
swer queries by mail, or tosupply any information of 
general interest that is not at the same time pub 
lished in Tur Drugeeists Crrounar, in the Votes 
and Queries, or in other columns. To your inquiries 
we reply as follows: (1.) A process for preparing 
Absorbent Cotton for surgical purposes was 
described in the February number of this year, page 
50. (2.) Solubility of Chlorate of Potassa, 
One ounce of water can only hold in solution about 
half a drachm of chlorate of potassa, and no method 
is known at present for increasing the solubility of — 
the salt. It would be risky to say that no process 
will ever be found which will supply this desidera- 
tum, for solubilities are sometimes affected in un- 
expected ways. Borax, for imstance, which ig 
sparingly soluble in cold water, was found not long 
since to dissolve in less than half its weight of — 
glycerine, its solubility in water being also much 
increased by the addition of thismenstrnum. Some- — 
thing similar may at some future time happen to 
chlorate of potassa, but the solvent has not been 
discovered yet, and there is an end of it. (3.) 
Alaska Icebergs or Forests. This is only 
a comparatively new name for an antiquated chemi- — 
cal contrivance. From our files we take the follow- 
ing directions: Fill a wide-mouthed jar with a solu- 
tion of one part of nitrate of lead in three parts of 
water; put away the jar in a well-lighted place 
where it will not be disturbed for a long while, and 
drop into liquid clean, thin, long pieces of muriate 
of ammonia. Soon beautifully white and opaque 
crystals of chloride of lead are formed, sometimes 
assuming the most fanciful shapes. For unknown 
reasons the operation, even under the same circum 
stances, gives very variable results, 


P.L. V. (San Francisco, Cala.).—Your paper on 
Syrup of Ipecaé has been received. So much has 
lately appeared in Tue Druaaists CrrcuLar re- 
garding this nauseous preparation that we feel un- 
willing to publish more on the same subject—for the 
present at least. This applies more especially to 
your essay, since the process there recommended 
has already been described in our columns and com- 
mented upon in a paper written by another pharma, 
ceutist. 


T. E. (Piedmont, W. Va.).—Stains of Nitric 
Acid on clothing can be removed, if attended to 
immediately, with water of ammonia. But if the 
stains are neglected the acid soon destroys the 
color, first, and then the fabric itself. Itisa part of 
the education of the druggist, after handling acids, 
to examine his clothes, and touch at once with am- 
monia all the red or yellow spots that may be de- 
tected. There is no harm in applying ammonia 
when it is too late to remove the stain; it may be 
useless for restoring the color, but it may yet saye 
the fabric. 


Specimens Received.—We are obliged to 
Chas. W. Zaremba (Chicago, ill.) for the following 
specimens collected by him in Mexico during the 
first half of this year: One is the bark of the 
Amyris Parke-Davisiana, another is the whole plant 
of the Huphorbia pulcherrima, and the third consists 
of the leaves of the Smilax pseudo-China. 


V. (Chester, NV. J.).—(1.) To Reeover Gold 
and Silver for photographic baths, add to the 
liquors a slight excess of hydrochloric acid and 
enough of a solution of ferrous sulphate, and set 
them aside in a warm place to become clear. Decant 
the supernatant liquor and collect the precipitate 
ona filter. After washing it thoroughly, first, with 
slightly acidulated water and afterwards with dis- 
tilled water, dry-it, and mix it with three times its 
weight of dry carbonate of soda, Transfer the 
whole to a covered crucible and bring it to a bright 
red heat, to be continued for about ten minutes. 
When cold the crucible is broken and the metallic 
button containing the gold and silver is taken out 
and purified by washing in boiling water. To sepa- 
rate the silver from the gold, the alloy is heated ina 
porcelain capsule with pure nitric acid, which dis- 


[ December, 1879, 


) the color, but it takes nearly one year to 
j 


December, 1879. ] 
. slyes out the silver and leaves the gold in the shape 
)fa fine powder. The solution of silver may then 
je evaporated to dryness, redissolved in distilled 
vater, and crystallized to make nitrate of silver, or 
|e metal may be reduced by one of the processes 
escribed in March, 1879, page 57. On the other 
he ad, the gold powder may either be fused with 
}orax to obtain fine gold, or dissolved in nitro- 
‘aydrochloric acid and evaporated to dryness to form 
|ploride of gold, which can be used for other opera- 
|aons. 2.) Blue Photographs, A process for 
btaining blue copies of line drawings is noticed 
slsewhere in the present number, but it is not ap- 
jlicable to the printing of photographic negatives. 
4 method in which citrate of iron is used, with fer- 
socyanide of potassium as a developer, affords in 
this way very fine positives, bat we are not ac- 
yuainted with the particulars of the manipulation. 
erhaps some of our readers may supply the in- 


formation. 


WN. R. J. (Albany, N. ¥.).—A process for Preverv- 
ing Eggs was given in Tur Drueaisrs CrrcuLaR of 
March, 1878, page 68. It occupies too much space 
‘0 be now reprinted, but extra copies of that date 
san be supplied for fifteen cents. 


J. H. T. (Michigan)—We are informed that there 
‘is no house in New York that keeps on hand ap- 
/paratus for making empty capsules. They have to 
be manufactured to order. 


J. B.P. (Armstrong, Kans.).—Calisaya Core 
‘dial. It is not easy for us to know what prepara- 
|tion may be meant by this name in your neighbor- 
|hood, but we fancy the ordinary elixir of calisaya is 
probably the cordial intended. There should be no 


\difficulty for you to ascertain what the physicians 
there desire when they prescribe calisaya cordial. 


| 
INFORMATION WANTED. 

W. EZ. (Albany, N. Y.) wishes to know how to 

Deodorize Tincture of Benzoin without 

\ impairing its qualities. He says that sunlight will 


accomplish it. 
W. R. R. (Holyoke, Mass.).—‘‘ What is the formula 
of Braithwaite’s Syrup of Wild Cherry? 
Is there such an article?” 

J. S. 8. (Brazil, Ind.) desires to know where he 
can obtain a complete list of HMebra’s For= 


_ mulee, with directions for the treatment cf diseases 
of the skin. 


| and the distance ? 


: 


The Transit of Venus, 


To The Druggists Circular; 
No doubt many of your readers were interested 

in the account of the Transit of Venus, published in 
) your January, 1875, number. Since then I have seen 
/ no report published of the results. Have you any 

means of knowing the exact value of the parallax 
TRANSIT. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Missouri State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


In pursuance to a general call the retail 


| druggists of Missouri assembled at White’s 


Hall, Sedalia, October 29, 1879, to discuss 
certain grievances which are the result of 
/ what is claimed to be unfriendly legisla- 
tion, and to take such steps as are necessary 
to bring about a repeal of the laws which 
discriminate against retail druggists. 
- At 10 o’clock A.M. Dr. R. T. Miller 
called the meeting to order, and on motion, 
P. 8. Hocker, of Boone, was elected tempo- 
rary chairman, and F. R. Dimmitt, of 
Boone, Secretary. 

Fifty-five druggists were present. Their 
names were entered on the roll, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise a plan for 
forming a permanent organization. 

At the afternoon session, the Committee 
Tecommended that the name of the associa- 
tion be ‘‘The Missouri Pharmaceutical 
Association,” and that the next meeting of 
the association be held at Moberly. The 
following officers were then elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Dr. R. T. Miller, 
of Sedalia; Vice-Presidents, J. F. Hurt, of 
Columbia, Dr. A. H. Caffee, of Carthage, 
and M. W. Alexander, of St. Louis; Zreas- 


urer, P. H. Franklin, of Miami; Secretary, 


F. R. Dimmitt, of Boone; Corresponding 
Secretary, H. C. Brown, of Moberly. After 
Some discussion, the Committee’s recom- 
_Mendation was adopted, and Moberly 
Selected as the place for holding the next 
_ ‘Meeting. 
At the night session it was decided that 
the persons who had enrolled be considered 


_ the Missouri State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. A Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 


‘Sented by an appropriate committee, were 
iscussed, and with unimportant amend- 


ments, adopted. The following resolutions, 


i 
J 
1 

: 


presented by a committee and approved by 
the Association, explain the object of the 
meeting. 

Resolved, That it is our object and aim 
in this convention to elevate our profes- 
sion, and if possible to separate ourselves 
from former interlopers and pretended 
druggists. 

Resolved, That we ignore and absolutely 
condemn all attempts of any person whatso- 
ever, under the guise of a druggist, to bring 
reproach upon our profession. 

Resolved, We do not desire or intend to 
evade or knowingly violate any statutory 
law enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri. 

Resolved, We believe the stringency of 
the present drug laws of Missouri is un- 
necessary, so far as legitimate druggists 
are concerned; that it is detrimental to 
the commonwealth of the State, and im- 
practicable in many cases which necessa- 
rily come up in dispensing medicines. 

Resolved, That this convention present 
to Governor Phelps a memorial requesting 
him, that if he should call the Legislature 
together prior to the sitting of the next 
General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
to embody in his proclamation the con- 
sideration of alaw tending to elevate our 
profession and protect us against intrusion 
by designing persons. 

After transacting some routine business, 
the convention adjourned, to meet at Mo- 
berly, on the fourth Monday in October, 
1880. 


————__ > 9 —___—__ 
California Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tus Association held a special meeting, 
October 22, 1879, in the building of the 
Academy of Sciences. After transacting 
the usual routine business, several interest- 
ing papers were read. One, by S. A. Mc- 
Donald, was in relation to Kennedy’s extract 
of Pinus Canadensis, and the difference be- 
tween the old and the new preparation as 
made by the manufacturers. 

Mr. Runyon made some remarks on 
Berveris Aquifolium, illustrated with sam- 
ples of the drug and its fluid extract. The 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites and the 
Iodide of Ethyl were the subjects of papers 
read by P. L. Vreeland. An essay on Phos- 
phoric Acid, read by Mr. Schreck, ended 
the meeting. 

0. —— 


Lady Pharmaceutists in England. 


Av the meeting of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Council, held October 1, 1879, two 
lady pharmaceutists were presented by 
Messrs. Hampson and Woolley, for elec- 
tion as members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. The candidates were Miss I. 8. 
Clarke and Miss R. C. Minshull, both of 
London, and both duly qualified and 
registered according to act of Parliament. 
After discussion, the motion to admit them 
as members was carried, with only one 
opposing vote, that of the president. It 
may be remembered that similar applica- 
tion was met, in years past, with a persist- 
ent refusal on the part of the society. We 
congratulate the fair applicants for their 
success in obtaining that which, after all, 
is nothing more than their right. 

—__ +e —_—_ 


Removal of two Medical Journals to 
New York. 


Dr. E. 8S. GAILLARD, having severed his 
connection with the Louisville Medical 
College, has removed to this city, where he 
will henceforward reside, and where he 
will also publish the Richmond and Louis- 
ville Medical Journal, and the American 
Medical Bi-Weekly. All communications, 
ete., for the Jowrnal will hereafter be sent 
to his address here, 27 Clinton Place. 

The Richmond and Louisville Journal is 
an old and able paper, well known to the 
medical profession, and one of the most 
esteemed exchanges of THE Druaaists Crr- 
CULAR. We wish its Editor all success in 
his new field of usefulness, and gladly wel- 
come him among us. 


. i ane 
Rules about Postal Cards. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL Kry has issued 
an order modifying the rule declaring pos- 
tal cards unmailable when part of the mes- 
sage is written on the face side. Hereafter 
this rule will be in force only when the 
writing interferes with the address, so as 
to render it impossible to determine the 
destination of the card. 

ee —__— 


Stamps from Misdirected Letters. 


Tuk Attorney-General of the Post Office 
Department has decided that stamps on 


misdirected letters, stopped in the office of 
deposit and returned to the sender for bet- 
ter direction, shall, provided the letter has 
not been transmitted through the mails, 
though cancelled, be accepted as good for 
forwarding. Also that stamps on letters 
for foreign countries requiring pre-payment 
that are stopped for deficient postage, shall 
be regarded as an instalment of proper 
prepayment. 
—————__## @ 


The Diseases of Wild Animals.* 
BY PROFESSOR JEAN VILAIN. 


Som naturalists have asserted that wild 
animals, when in a state of liberty, are al- 
most entirely free from disease, and that 
the latter afflicts them only when in cap- 
tivity. I know that this is entirely errone- 
ous, and it can be proved that captive wild 
animals are more exempt from ailments 
than those roaming at large. 

While First Surgeon of the Thirty-first 
Regiment of the Line, then stationed at 
Alabera, in Algeria, I dissected the car- 
casses of about fifty lions. The lungs of 
twenty of them were affected; one half of 
them were almost gone, showing that con- 
sumption is prevalent among the lions of 
the Sahara and the Sahel. 

At the Jardin des Plantes, here in Paris, 
seven lions have died since 1869. All of 
them were born here. I dissected them, 
and found that their lungs were entirely 
healthy. To what was the difference due ? 
They received their food regularly, and 
were carefully protected from inclement 
weather, while the lions in Africa had to 
go without food for days, had to inhale 
the sandy air of the desert, and were fre- 
quently drenched by terrible rains. 

There is at the Jardin des Plantes a wolf 
from the Ardennes. He was caught when 
about six years old. He was suffering 
from cough, and at one time we thought 
he was dying. He hawked and spat, and 
was always sullen and morose. Often he 
abstained from food for several days. At 
last we chloroformed him, and examined 
his throat. He was found to be suffering 
from nasal catarrh in its most aggravated 
form. Under proper medical treatment he 
recovered rapidly. Nine wolves born at 
the Jardin never showed the slightest sign 
of disease. 

M. Jacquemart, the famous Indian hunt- 
er, often told me that he had seen tigers 
spitting blood, which exhausted them so 
that they could be approached within a 
few feet with impunity. 

All monkeys are very delicate animals. 
They are not gluttonous ; and having so 
much exercise, they are rarely afflicted 
with diseases of the bowels. But they 
have weak lungs, and the reason why so 
many of the most interesting among them 
die when brought to Europe is the too sud- 
den change of air, diet, and water. There 
is no more intelligent monkey than the 
chimpanzee, a truly wonderful animal. 
While in Berlin I dined at the Zoological 
Gardens by the side of a pet chimpanzee. 
He partook of every dish like a human be- 
ing, put sugar into his teacup, stirred it 
with the spoon, and drank the beverage 
with evident relish, But his eyes looked 
supernaturally bright. I felt his pulse. It 
was 125. ‘He will not live long,” I said 
to his keeper. 

‘Why not ?” he asked with a sorrowful 
mien. 

‘‘He is consumptive,” I replied. 

“Indeed ? He often coughs.” 

The chimpanzee died a month later. 
His left lung was entirely gone. 

Carnivorous animals suffer from diges- 
tive disorders only when fed upon poor 
meat. I dissected three hyenas: two in 
Paris, one in London. Their bowels pre- 
sented an entirely healthy appearance, and 
so did their stomachs. But the reverse 
was the case of an old Abyssinian hyena 
belonging to a Greek menagerie-keeper, 
who had caught the animal himself in 


Africa. He managed to keep it alive for 
two years, but told me: ‘‘ The beast always 
vomited, and often lay on the ground, 
moaning piteously. What was the cause ?” 
I dissected the hyena. The stomach was 
in a terrible condition. It was dotted with 
the scars of boils. 

Dogs are gluttons. Wild dogs are 
worse. We have at the Jardin one of 
these able to devour meat enough to gorge 


a tiger or a lion; but the animal has to pay 
dearly for its voracity; it is always suffer- 
ing from aggravated constipation, and will 
not live long. 

Foxes are shrewd about everything, and 


* Translated from the Revue Zoologique in Apple- 
tons’ Science Monthly. 
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so they are about their food. What hunt- 
er has ever found a fox that died from 
disease ? Zoologists admire the dissected 
body of a fox because there is never any- 
thing unhealthy to be found in its organs. 
Hence, foxes are long-lived. 

Six months ago we received at the Jardin 
four buffaloes from the North American 
Plains. Two of them died three days 
after their arrival. They were found to 
be suffering from a multiplicity of diseases 
—dyspepsia, imperfect action of the kid- 
neys, and fatty degeneration of the heart. 
The other two have been ailing ever since, 
and yet the young buffalo born at the 
Zoological Gardens of Cologne is the em- 
bodiment of health. 

The elephant is one of the most temper- 
ate and abstemious of animals. He eats 
for his size so little food that it is a wonder 
how he is able to exist upon it. True, he 
dies in captivity before his time, but not 
from physical causes. There is no doubt 
that he is one of the most sensitive of ani- 
mals. A slight or a disappointment morti- 
fies him deeply. The elephants of South 
Africa, which are rough animals when 
compared with those raised in captivity, 
die from diarrhea or constipation, as Le 
Vaillant bas stated. Their tamer brethren 
are free from disease ; and, if they die be- 
fore their time, they generally do so from 
the above-mentioned causes. Sultan, the 
pride of the Jardin, the most amiable ele- 
phant I ever knew, was unable to survive 
Et death of his companion, the pet dog 
Jean. 


ooo 
Glass Wicks for Lamps. 


ACCORDING to a German trade paper, a 
new kerosene and spirit lamp has been in- 
vented, in which the wick is made entirely 
of glass. Several advantages are claimed 
for it. The flame clings closely to the 
wick, so that lighted lamps may be carried 
about without fear of their being extin- 
guished by sudden draughts; moreover, no 
sparks are liberated from it. With an 
equal amount of this wick turned up, a 
much brighter and clearer light is obtained 
than where cotton ones are used. The 
smoking is greatly reduced, and at least 10 
per cent. of oil is saved. Thereis scarcely 
any waste of the wick itself, and the trouble 
some trimming and cutting to which lamp 
burners are accustomed are altogether 
needless, for no portion of it is carbonized. 
Used in spirit lamps it greatly increases the 
heat of the flame, and finally, it is claimed 
that it can be produced and sold at a cheap 
rate. 

——————  O- OQ 


Removing Obstinate Glass Stoppers. 


THE obstinate sticking of glass stoppers 
in bottles isa constant source of trouble 
in the laboratory, and many methods of 
loosening them have been suggested. These 
are all useful, though each of them fails in 
certain cases, and another has to be tried. 
The following, given in the Hnglish Me- 
chanic, will be likely to answer the purpose 
when the shape of the stopper and of the 
neck of the bottle admits of its use: ‘‘ Take 
two pieces of wood, put them between the 
neck of the bottle and the lower part of the 


stopper. Having fixed them securely by a 
piece of string, soak the whole affair in 


water, say ten hours; if the wood has not 
swelled enough, then pour some hot water 
over the wood, and as it swells (which it 
must) out comes the stopper.” 


—_——e--e——__—— 
A Patient who had Gore Down. 


(Mouvement Médical.) A good doctor 
who had forgotten one of his patients on 
his rounds of the previous evening went to 
repair the omission. At the sight of certain 
black draperies that ornamented the door he 
had a sort of presentiment that his patient 
had left him once for all. Somewhat vexed, 
he approached the janitor: ‘‘Is - --?” 
‘Tt is hardly worth your trouble to go up, 
Doctor,” said the janitor, ‘‘ Monsieur has 
just gone down.” 


———————— 


The Doctors in Memphis. 


Ty 1878 all the homeeopaths, four in num 
ber, ran away when the plague came. Of 
the forty-six regulars, ten followed in their 
wake; of the thirty-six who remained, 
twenty-eight were attacked with the fever 
and fourteen died. Eight had already had 
the disease and were not attacked at all, 
though on duty day and night. The facts 
corroborate the belief that one attack gives 


} immunity from a second.—Medical Record, 


— fa Se 
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Fireproofing Compounds. 


Tae following mixtures are recommend- 
ed by Messrs. Martin & Tessier, of Paris, 
and are said to be inexpensive and remark- 
ably efficient. The first may be applied to 


linen, muslin, and other fabrics. It con- 
sists of ; 
Kilos. 
Sulphate of ammonia (pure). 8 
Carbonate of ammonia....... 2°d 
POLACIC AGIOS: «pm ets chee 3 3 
BOrax (PULC) sence cucei; Sects rei keh 
UOT OD, 2, sins alpative Caan calc 2 
WV Atel: Wo Pare a awe aesetiea LOU 


Steep the fabrics in a hot solution com- 
posed as above until they have become 
thoroughly impregnated, after which drain 
and dry, and afterwards iron or press like 
ordinary starched goods. 

For theatrical scenery, canvas, wood- 
work, door and window frames, etc., to 
be applied hot with a brush like ordinary 
paint: 


Kilos. 
Boracic.acid os Ai ses 2. sate! SD, 
Hydrochlorate of ammonia or 
salammoniac............ 15 
Potassicfelspar. is 4 geese. 5 
Gelatinea) Ant.)...0atie ce 1°5 
PUAO ET hs Re, te elek, Seen TREY 50 
Waters it cies. Bade tees 100 


To which is added a sufficient quantity of 
a suitable calcareous substance to give the 
composition sufficient body or consistency. 

For coarse canvas or sail cloth, cordage, 
straw, and wood, to be applied by im- 
mersing the articles therein or by imbi- 
bition : 


Kilos. 
IBOTACIC, ACIC a datos Bic asco 6 
Hydrochlorate of ammonia or 
salammoniac.......<.x. 15 
Borax(pure).. sg ae nae ie 3 
WiAGeDae sc. cela uaree creee ee LOD. 


For papers, whether printed or not, bills 
of exchange, deeds, books, etc. : 


, Kilos. 
Sulphate of ammonia (pure),. 8 
Boracic acid....... Unetenie rire 
Boraxta tte, see ce eter nee Rey 
WV ater Ft Ney Tee Ae 100 


The solution is to be placed in a vat heated 
to o0° C, (122° F.) at the end of the paper- 
making machine, and the paper as it 
leaves the machine is passed through the 
solution in this vat, so as to be completely 
impregnated therewith, after which it is 
dried upon a warm cylinder and then 
wound on areel. If the paper be in sheets 
or printed, it is simply immersed in the 
above solution, heated to50° C., spread 
out to dry, and afterwards pressed to re- 
store the glaze destroyed by the moisture. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


o-ee 


Red Copying Ink which turns Black. 


Extract of logwood ... 100 grains. 


TLOt WHLOlegenter teeters 2 ounces, 
GUDIFSTADIC. «2. tare 50 grains. 
ALI meters ois wi pintageiens i] 8 Pe 
Concentrated sulphuric 

CIO eee «atest 10 minims, 


5 grains, 


Dissolve the extract of logwood in the 
hot water; to the solution add the gum and 
the alum, and when they are dissolved 
with the help of a gentle heat, add the con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. Mix well, and 
after a few days add the acetate of copper 
dissolved in water. 


———_e6 


Utilization of Waste Rubber. 


THE following method of utilizing old 
and waste rubbers has just been patented 
inGermany. ‘Therubber waste is subjected 
to dry distillation in an iron vessel over a 
free fire, with the aid of superheated steam. 
‘The product, when thickened and vulcan- 
ized in the usual manner, is declared to 
possess all the good qualities of first-class 
natural rubber. It is recommended that 
the lighter oils that come over should be 
separated from the heavier products. 


*ee 
Marking Ink for Tin Cans, Bic. 


Blue vitriol... .. 
Muriatic acid 
Water . 


2 drachms, 
afew drops, 
4 ounces. 


The addition of a little pyrogallie acid 


renders the writing immediately visible, 
that is, while the pen is used, 


Behavior of Metals When Heated in 
Vacuo. 


Taos, A. Epson read a paper before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science on the above subject, the very 
interesting results of which we give in a 
condensed form: 

A platinum wire of the five-thousandths 
of an inch in diameter, and weighing 343 
milligrammes, lost, on being kept for nine 
hours at a moderate incandescence, 42 
milligrammes. 

By repeating the experiment under a 
glass shade, the sides ot the shade were 
tound coated with a film of platinum. 

By varying the experiments he arrived 
at the conclusion that this effect was due, 
not to volatilization as commonly under- 
stood, but toa wearing away of the sur- 
face of the platinum by the impact of the 
stream of gases upon the highly incandes 
cent surface. This was contirmed by re- 
peating the experimeut in vacuo, when 
the wire could be kept for hours at a daz- 
zling glow without occasioning the slight- 
est deposit on the glass. 

By placing a platinum wire, thus treated, 
under the microscope, its surface will be 
found covered with innumerable cracks. 
This cracking is due entirely to tue expan- 
sion of the air enclosed in the pores of the 
platinum, and subsequent contraction upon 
the escape of the air. 

By subjecting a wire in vacuo to the 
electric current, at first weak and slowly 
increasing, the air will pass out gradually 
and without explosion. If the wire now 
be allowed to cool at intervals of fifteen 
minutes, increasing the current each time, 
it will be welded together by this expan- 
siou and contraction and become homo- 
geneous, and viewed under the microscope 
will show no cracks, but present a highly 
polished, silvery white surface. It wil 
be found to be exceedingly difticult to melt 
in the oxyhydrogen flame, not to be an- 
nealed at any known temperature, and 
give a light eight times stronger than 
a similar wire of platinum in the ordinary 
state. 

Common iron wire treated in the same 
way may be made to give a light greater 
than piatinum not treated. 

Incidentally Mr. Edisun found that the 
melting point of many oxides is dependent 
upon the manner of applying the heat, 

He further thinks that the volatility of 
platinum above mentioned might be made 
use of to coat large plates of giass economi- 
cally by placing them on each side of a 
large sheet of the metal kept incandescent 
by the electric current. 

————_0+e—___—. 
To Take Plaster of Paris Casts. 


Tue mixture of plaster and water should 
not be too thick, but should flow freely, 
to obtain a good sharp cast. For oiling 
the mould lard is better than oil, as it ad- 
heres better and does not tend to rise to 
the surface, and it is not so likely to 
be absorbed by the plaster. Put the lard 
on with a stiff brush; in order to prevent 
air bubbles, flood the surface of the mould 
with water, and let the plaster sink through 
the water, then pour the water ott. 
Knock the mould on a table or bench; 
this will force the plaster into every crev- 
ice. The water will not hurt the plaster 
if the work is done quickly. No attempt 
should be made to remove the cast until it 
is hard and dry ; then, if it will not come 
off easily, soak it in boiling water, or hea 
the metal to which it is attached. 

Se aid 
Tobacco Smoke for Gapes in Chickens. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New 
Yorker recommends tobacco smoke to cure 
gapes in chickens, A chicken which was 
nearly dead with the disease, on being 
treated by inhalation of tobacco smoke 
until it was stupefied, was cured in one day, 

o-oo 


Life of a Locomotive, 


A LOCOMOTIVE ordinarily lasts but thirty 
years. Some of the smaller parts require 
renewal every six months; the boiler tubes 
last five years, and the crank axles six 
years; tires, boilers, and fire-boxes from 
six to seven years; the side frames, axles, 
and other parts, thirty years, 


——e--e—_____ 


When to Paint. 


: PainvT applied to the exterior of buildings 
In autumn and winter will endure twice as 


long as when applied in early summer or 
hot weather, 


Random Notes, 


Iy the British naval service, each sea- 
man is allowed from 380 to 36 ounces of 
dry nutritious food daily, containing 9 
oz. of salt meat, or half that quantity of 
fresh. Patients on full diet in hospitals 
are allowed 8 oz. of meat daily, and able- 
bodied men in workhouses are allowed 5 
or 6 oz. of meat out of 25 oz. of solid food. 
Prisoners subjected to hard labor are 
allowed 16 oz. of meat weekly, included in 
a daily allowance of 86 0z. of food. 

More than one half of the glass used in 
the United States is produced in Pitts- 
burg, Penn., where over 5,000 bands are 
employed; twelve thousand one hundred 
and ten tons of soda ash were used during 
last year, and the value of the glassware 
amounted to nearly $7,000,000. 

Ir is said that flies may be prevented 
from alighting on mirrors, windows, ete., 
by washing them with water in which an 
onion has been soaked long enough to give 
it a slight odor. 

AN absent-minded doctor was called to 
see a two-year-old child who had had con- 
vulsions. He sat in a reverie for a while, 
and then, announcing that the patient suf- 
fered from nervous prostration—the fash- 
ionable disease of the day—wrote a long 
prescription with the following directions: 
““ Avoid care and occupation of every kind. 
Leave off tea and coffee; seek diversion at 
the theatre and in travel; smoke mode- 
rately.” 


BauwamMa Sponces. — The Journal of 
App ied Science states that the supply of 
the best and largest sponges at the Bahamas 
fisheries is certainly diminishing, and there 
is no fresh ground to work on im that dis- 
trict. ‘Ten years ago the quantity shipped 
was tothe value of £40,000, and in some 
subsequent years it reached £30,0U0 and 
more, 


Soap.—There are said to be 700 facto- 
riesin this country making plain and 
fancy soaps, 140 being in this State, the pro- 
duction equalling the French or Engitish 
as to quality, and footing up to $50,00u,0U0 
annually. 


NEVER give alcohol in chloral poison- 
ing: it is most sure to intensity the symp- 
toms, and make recovery more difticult.— 
J. Crichton Browne. 


The Shades of Aniline Colors may be 
varied as follows: 

Aniline red dissolved in alcohol changes 
to a bright yellow by the addition of atew 
drops of nitric acid. This color may be 
turned to orange by being mixed with an 
unaltered solution of aniline red. Methyl 
violet in aicohol, with afew drops each of 
nitric and sulphuric acid, turns green. 
The same color with nitric acid alone turns 
blue. Aniline brown with nitric acid turns 
green, Aniline ved with muriatic acid 
turns scarlet. Aniline ved and aniline green 
in a certain proportion turn bluish-bluck. 


Corn Hradicators.-Medicated pencils sold 
for this purpose in Europe, consist of a 
small glass tube drawn out to a point and 
filled with concentrated muriatic acid. 


Braconnot’s Indelible Ink.—In an iron 
pot heat, on a sand bath, 20 parts of caustic 
potassa, 10 parts of small cut leatuer par- 
ings, 5 parts of sulphur, and_ sufficient 
water; evaporate the whole to dryness and 
heat, while stirring, till the dry mass again 
assumes a doughy consistence. Dissolve 
it in water; strain the liquid, and keep it 
well closed.—Ph, Zeit. f. Russland. 


The homeopaths of Italy requested the 
foundation of a chair for homeopathy in 
the Italian universities. ‘They were an- 
swered that since homeopathy was the 
negation of all positive sciences, their re- 
quest could not be granted. 


Pharmacy in Turkey.—A pharmaceuti- 
cal society has been founded in Constanti- 
nople, and its first meeting took place in 
the presence of 250 members, the minister 
for education, and several pachas. This 
society intends to publish a monthly bulle- 
tin in the French language. 


Distilled Wuter for Infusions and Decoc- 
tions.—It is absolutely necessary to make 
infusions and decoctions with distilied 
water, especially the lighter colored ones, 
Owing partly to the presence of iron, and 
partly to other substances, infusions made 
with ordinary water have a varying inten- 
sity of color, and sometimes a different 
shade altogether.—Oest, Ap. Zeit. 

Preserving Salt.—Equal parts by weight 
of chloride of potassium, nitrate of soda, 
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and boracic acid are dissolved in wate 
and evaporated to dryness at a gentle hea 
The residue consists of potassio-bora 
of soda, nitrate of potassa, and chloride 
sodium. It is innocuous and withoy 
either taste or smell. Fifteen grains suffi 
for one quart of milk; meat can be prepar¢ 
by being soaked for 24 to 96 hours in 
solution containing 48 grains for eve) 
pound; eight grains are generally suflicie 
for one quart of beer, wine, ete. 


Meat Juice.—A company in St. Peter 
burg, Russia, has been formed for the pr 
duction of meat juice, which is considere 
an improvement upon the article manufa 
tured by Valentine, because the hydra’ 
cally expressed juice, not having been e 
posed to heat, retains all its albumen. Th 
is not likely to be the case with the Amer 
can preparation, as it is subjected to a he 
of 128°—not over 130° F. On the oth 
hand the Russian meat juice hasto be co; 
sumed within the twenty-four hours. 


———_e e —__. 
Book Notices. 


MepicinaL PuLants. Descriptions, wit 
original figures, of the principal plan} 
employed in medicine, and an account ( 
their properties and uses. By ROBER 
BentTLEY, F.L.S., and Henry TRImMg&; 
M.B., F.L.8. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
Blakiston. 

Parts 37 and 33, now received, descril 
the following plants with very good coloré 
illustrations: fosa cantina, dog rose; ith 
sia Cynaptum, small helmlock; s/umuli 
Lupulus, hop; Crocus sativus, true sattro 
Smilax officinalis, Jamaica  sarsaparill 
Smilax medica, Mexican sarsaparilla; Lye 
podium clavatum, common club-moss; Lis 
pinella Anisum, common anise; Peuceaanu 
graveolens, dill; Spigeha Marilandica, Mar 
land pink-root; Cinnamomum Oassiu, CF 
nese cinnamon; Pinus pnaster,cluster pin 
and Pinus picea, spruce fir. ‘Che descri) 
tion of Punus Abies, which was to have bee 
given io Part 38,is unavoidably delayer 
but will be given in a subsequent issue ¢ 
the publication. 


THE THROAT AND THE Vorcr, By ¢ 
Souis Coen, M.D., Professor in th 
Jefferson Medical College, etc. Pul 
lished by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philade 
pbia. 

Tuis little volume is the fifth of th 
American Health Primer series. Like i 
predecessors it is written especially f¢ 
popular education. The aim of the writ« 
has been, not to teach medicine or the a 
of cultivating the voice, but to direct tk 
attention of the general reader to importat 
scientific facts concerning the throat an 
the voice, and to give good wholesom 
advice to every one. Fifty cents is th 
price of each volume, neatly bound in clot! 


Tue Puysicran’s VISITING List FoR 188!) 
Twenty-ninth year of its publicatior 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
Besides blank leaves for the visiting li) 

and other memoranda, the pocketbook co 

tains a table of antidotes for poisons, ¢ 
decimal weights and measures, and of dos 
according to both the old and new systen 
of weights. The visiting list for twenty-fiy 

patients a week is sold for one dollar b 

druggists and booksellers generally, aud b 

John Newton, 36 Beekman Street. 


Tue ScHooL oF MINES QUARTERLY. Pul 
lished under the auspices of the chemi 
and engineering societies of the Scho 
of Mines. The editors are: CHANDL 
D. SrarrR, chief; ALFRED L. BEEBE (C. 
30; Wueaton B. Kunsarpr (M.E. 
80; and FERDINAND WICHMANN (C. 
*81. Price, $1.00 a year. 


The first number of this college quarter) 
appeared in November, and presents 
goodly number of creditable papers on var 
ous scientific subjects. It is indeed a 
auspicious beginning. 


THE Mourn and THE TEETH. By . 
Wuirn, M.D., Editor of the Dental Oo 
mos. Published by Lindsay & Blakisto1 
Philadelphia. 


It would scarcely be possible to find 
better authority than Dr. J. White, to tre 
the subject of this volume, the seventh ¢ 
the American Health Primers, The in 
portance of preserving the health of th 
teeth and the associated parts, is grcat 
than is generally believed. It is to b 
hoped that this monograph will have th 
effect of awaken’ _.. ‘nterest and stimula’ 
ing thought in re. ~~ intelligent car 
of the mouth anu veeth, 


ecember, 1879. ] 


From Gas to “ Radiant Matter.” 


Tr, in the beginning of this century, we 
had asked, What is a gas ? the answer then 
would have been that it is matter, ex- 
panded and rarefied to such an extent as 
to be impalpable, save when set in vio- 
lent motion; invisible, incapable of assum- 
ing or of being reduced into any definite 
form like solids, or of forming drops like 
liquids; always ready to expand where no 
resistance is offered, and to contract on 
being subjected to pressure. Sixty years 
ago such were the chief attributes assigned 
to gases. Modern research, however, has 
greatly enlarged and modified our views on 
the constitution of these elastic fluids. 
Gases are now considered to be composed 
of an almost infinite number of small par- 
ticles or molecules, which are constantly 
moving in every direction with velocities 
of all conceivable magnitudes. As these 
molecules are exceedingly numerous, it 
follows that no molecule can move far in 
any direction without coming in contact 
with some other molecule. But if we ex 
haust the air or gas contained in a closed 
vessel, the number of molecules becomes 
diminished, and the distance through 
wwhich any one of them can move without, 
coming in contact with another is increas- 
ed, the length of the mean free path being 
inversely proportional to the number of 
molecules present. The further this pro- 
cess is carried the longer becomes the 
average distance a molecule can travel 
before entering into collision; or, in other 
words, the longer its mean free path, the 
more the physical properties of the gas or 
air are modified. Thus, at a certain point, 
the phenomena of the radiometer become 
possible, and on pushing the rarefaction 
still further—7. e., decreasing the number 
of molecules in a given space and length- 
ening their mean free path—the experi- 
mental results are obtainable to which I 
am now about to call your attention. So 
distinct are these phenomena from any- 
thing which occurs in air or gas at the or- 
\dinary tension, that we are led to assume 
that we are here brought face to face with 
(matter in a fourth state or condition, a 
‘condition as far removed from the state of 
igas as a gas is trom a _liquid.—Prof. 
Crookes, in Popular Science Monthly for 
‘November. 
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Home Chemicals. 


j AMONG the articles of merchandise 
formerly imported in large quantities, 
but which have been largely superseded 
by home production, are chemicals. 
Tartaric acid, the importation of which 
last year reached only 183 1b., not long 
ago 500,000 lb. came from abroad an- 
nually. Of citric acid, 27,018 lb. was 
‘imported, against a previous annual 
importation of 250,000. The lime juice, 
from which the acid is made, is stillim- 
ported on account of the small growth 


of limes and lemons in the United 
States. If Southern agriculturists, sug- 


gests acontemporary, gave attention to 
these fruits, a new industry, in extract- 
ing the juice, could be developed. Last 
‘year but 3,492 lb. of borax was im- 
ported, owing to the working of our 
new borax mines. Formerly from 6:0,- 
000 to 1,000,000 Ib. was annually re- 
ceived. Of cream tartar none was re- 
ceived in 1878 from abroad. About six 
years ago the receipts were 9,000,000 lb. 
annually.—Scientijie American. 


‘ OHO 
{Some Effects of the Damp Weather in 
1 England. 


_ THE unusual abundance of insects is one 
of the curious effects of the long-continued 
iny season. The editor of *‘ The Month,” 
in the Pharmaceutica/ Journal, relates that 
he recently observed a patch of pepper- 
‘mint completely stripped of leaves by one 
of the common garden caterpillars, Ma- 
mestra persic.ria. Most insects appear to 
‘dislike strong odors, but whether the 
ampness has diminished the quantity of 
| oil usually present in the leaves, or wheth- 
ier it is possible for insects to become 
| habituated to unusual food, it is not possi- 
ble to say. 
Hemlock, on the contrary, appears to 
have thrived remarkably. Near Manches- 
| ter, a bed of this plant was noticed with 
' stems much above the average height, one 
of which, on being cut dowr, was found 
to measure eight feet nine inchesin height 
and three and a half inches in circumfer- 


ence. Whether * ~'*dicinal virtues of 
| the plant hav-acpé po “S5with its luxuriant 


. 


growth still remains to be seen. Another 


) 


effect of the weather, quite singular and 
unexpected, is the scarcity and backward- 
ness offungi. A recent search for Ama- 
nita muscaria, in a well-known locality for 
it, near London, proved a decided failure.’ 


—_—_—_— e+ e ——_—_ 


Effects of Tobacco on the Teeth. ~ 


Hasrrvuax users of tobacco will draw some 
comfort from observations made by the 
author of a paper read before the Odonto- 
logical Society of London. This writer, 
Mr Hepburn, says that the direct action of 
nicotine on the teeth is decidedly beneficial. 
The alkalinity of the smoke must neces- 
sarily neutralize any acid secretion which 
may be present in the oral cavity, and the 
antiseptic property of the nicotine tends to 
arrest putrefactive changes in carious cavi- 
ties. The author is inclined to believe that 
the dark deposit on the teeth of some 
habitual smokers is largely composed of 
the carbon of tobacco-smoke. .This deposit 
takes place exactly in those portions where 
caries is most likely to arise, and on those 
surfaces of the teeth which escape the ordi- 
nary cleansing action of the brush. That 
tobacco is capable of allaying to some ex 
tent the pain of toothache is, he thinks, 
true—its effect being due not only to its 
narcotizing power, but also to its direct 
action on the exposed nerve; and he is in- 
clined to attribute the fact of the compara- 
tively rare occurrence of toothache among 
sailors in great measure to their habit of 
chewing. 
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The Kane Geyser Well. 


Tar Kane Geyser or Spouting Water 
Well, which during the past year has at- 
tracted such general attention from the 
‘* sight-seeing” public, isno noveity to the 
oil man. The cause of the action has been 
so erroneously represented that a correct 
explanation seems to be demanded. 

Chas. A. Ashburner, of the Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania, gives in Stowell’s 
Petroleum Reporter the following descrip- 
tion of the phenomenon : 

This well is situated in the valley of 
Wilson’s Run, near the line of the Phila- 
delphia and E:ie Railroad, four miles 
southeast from Kane. It was drilled by 
Messrs. Gruhout and Taylor, in the spring 
of 1878, to a total depth of 2,000 feet. - No 
petroleum was found in paying quantities, 
and the casing was drawn and the hole 
abandoned, since which time it has been 
throwing periodically—10 to 15 minutes— 
a column of water and gas to heights vary- 
from 100 to 150 feet. 

During the operation of drilling fresh 
‘« water veins’? were encountered down to 
a depth of 364 feet. which was the limit of 
the casing. Ata depth of 1,415 feet a very 
heavy ‘‘gas vein” was struck. This gas 
was permitted a free escape during the 
time the drilling was continued to 2,000 
feet 

When the well was abandoned, from 
failure to find oil, and the casing drawn, 
the fresh water flowed into the well and 
the conflict between the water and gas 
commenced, rendering the well an object 
of great interest. The water flows into 
the well on top of the gas, until the pressure 
of the confined gas becomes greater than 
the weight of the superincumbent water, 
when an expulsion takes place and a 
column of water and gas is thrown to a 
great height. This occurs at present at 
regular intervals of 13 minutes ‘and the 
spouting continues for 14g minutes. On 
July 81st Mr. Sheafer (of McKean County) 
Measured two columns, which went to 
heights respectively of 120 and 128 feet. 
On the evening of August 2 I measured 
four columns in succession, and the water 
was thrown to the following heights : 108, 
132, 120, and 138 feet. 


The columns are composed of mingled | 


water and gas, the latter being readily 
ignited. After nightfall the spectacle is 
grand. The antagonistic elements of fire 
and water are so promiscuously blended, 
that each seems to be fighting for the 
mastery. At one moment the tlame is al- 
most entirely extinguished, only to burst 
forth at the next instant with increased 
energy and greater brilliancy. 

‘During sunshine the sprays form an 
artificial rainbow, and in winter the 
columns become incased in huge trans- 
parent ice chimneys. 

A number of wells in the oil regions 
have thrown water geysers similar to the 
Kane well, but none have ever attracted 
such attention. 


As early as 1833 a salt well, drilled in the 
valley of the Ohio, threw columns of water 
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and gas at intervals of ten to twelve hours 
to heights varying from 50 to 100 feet. 
This well is possibly the first of the ‘‘water 
and gas geyser wells.” 
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Apollinaris Water. 


Tuts favorite beverage is obtained from 
the Apollinaris Brunnen, a German mineral 
spring, situated in the valley of the Ahr, 
not far from Neuenahr. According to an 
analysis made by Professor G. Bischof, of 
Bonn, it contains in 10,000 parts by 
weight: 


Fixed Constituents. 


Carbonate of soda........... 12°57 
Chloride of sodium ....... 4°66 
Sulphate of soda.... ...... 3°00 
IPHOSPHALGD a te) cere a ecetags trace 
Salts of potash. .2.-........- trace 
Carbonate of magnesia ..... 4°42 
Carbonate of lime........... 0°59 
Oxide of iron and alumina... 0°20 
BUNCLO SACI sereeerie se ev mtersts 0:08 
25 52 
Volatile Constituents. 

Free and semi combined car- 
DONIGIRCIO ss sda « 34514 i atG 
Ccmbined carbonic acid..... 8°07 
35°83 


In the Apollinaris spring, there is a high 
proportion of carbonic acid, especially in 
the form of carbonates of soda and mag- 
nesia; while the proportion of chloride of 
sodium is much less than that contained 
by most other natural waters, and hence 
its power of quenching thirst is corre- 
spondingly greater. The first qualities de- 
sired in aerated beverages, namely, a pleas- 
ant flavor and a brisk effervescence when 
mixed with wine and sugar or fruit syrups, 
are possessed by the Apollinaris water in a 
high degree, and it has therefore met with 
general approval since its introduction into 
this country. The artificial mineral waters, 
especially soda water, have until lately had 
the advantage of being strongly efferve- 
scent by reason of the large amount of car- 
bonic acid which they contained, and were 
herefore preferred by many to the vatural 
mineral waters. But since the year 1863, 
the gases which escape from the Apolli- 
naris Brunnen, containing more than 99 
per cent. of carbonic acid, lave been re- 
condensed into the water by the aid of 
machinery specially erected at the spring 
for the purpose. By this means it has 
been rendered possible to export it strongly 
impregnated with its own gases, and hence 
it has been made to possess not only the 
characters of a natural mineral water, but 
also the high proportion of carbonic acid 
gas belonging to the artificial aerated 
waters, and thus to combine the advan- 
tages of both. 

The Apollinaris spring furnishes a regular 
supply of water, amounting to 6,000 quart 
bottles per hour, equal to more than 40,- 
000,000 bottles per annum. These bottles 
and jars are filled and sealed on the spot, 
as the water issues from the rock, under a 
pressure of six atmospheres. 
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A Home-Made Daniell. 


Tue following method of constructing a 
voltaic couple, or a home-made Daniell 
cell, may be of interest to the student : 
Select a small round earthenware jar, such 
as is used for keeping preserves, and having 
lined the bottom with gutta percha, or 
some suitable cement, to the depth of 4 
inch, fix upright in this a rod of zinc, of 
equal height with the jar, to which a 
length of copper wire has been attached 
by passing it through a hole drilled in the 
upper part of the zinc rod, or by solder- 
ing. Make a cylinder of pipe clay, or 
other porous clay, larger than the zinc 
rod, and having dried it, make it hot in the 
fire by degrees, till it attains a red heat. 
Let this cylinder cool gently, and when 
cold place it inthe jar round the center 
rod encircling it at a little distance. By 
moderately heating the end of the cylin- 
der it will, when placed on the gutta 
percha, make a groove which will fix the 
tube, and prevent infiltration of the fluids. 
Line the inside of the jar with a plate of 


thin copper bent into cylindrical form and 
having a few holes punched in it, througa 
which may be threaded the extremity of 
another length of copper wire, On the 
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top of this eye pder place a flat ring of 
copper pierced with holes, and nearly, but 
not quite, touching the porous cylinder. 
This forms the battery. To charge it, use 
a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
poured between the copper and the clay 
tube, and some crystals of the same salt 
are placed upon the perforated ring so as 
just to be in contact with the solution. The 
zine compartment is then to be filled with 
a solution of sulphate of zinc, sal ammo- 
niac, or common salt. 


ooo 


What Constitutes Rubbish ? 


Tsk term is an entirely correlative one ; 
what is rubbish to one person under cer- 
tain circumstances being under altered 
conditions extremely valuable to another. 
Gold itself is rubbish in the eyes of a man 
who is starving on a desert island; and the 
pearls which adorn a royal diadem, and 
have made the fortune of the lucky finder, 
were probably felt to be worse than useless 
by the por oyster, tormented by the pres- 
ence of some particle of matter which he 
felt to be decidedly ‘‘out of place” within 
his shell. Many a cook, no doubt, has 
washed the little fresh-water bleak, a fish 
about four inches long, and had thought- 
lessly poured away the water after the 
operation, before it occurred to the French 
bead-maker that the lustrous silvery sedi- 
ment deposited at the bottom of the vessel 
might be turned to account in the manu- 
facture of artificial pearls, or pearl-beads.— 
From Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber. 
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A Botanical Usurper. 


OnE of the most curious instances on 
record of the invasion of a country by a 
plant of foreign origin, and the extermi- 
nation by it of indigenous species, is seen 
in the history of the mango tree in the 
island of Jamaica, as recounted by Sir 
Joseph Hooker. It reminds us of the ac- 
counts of captured tribes which after being 
carried int) their conquerors’ country have 
so increased and multiplied as eventually 
to dispossess and supplant their captors. 
In 1782 Admiral Rodney captured a French 
ship bound for San Domingo from Bour- 
bon, with living plants of the cinnamon, 
jack-fruit, and mango, sent to the botanic 
garden of the former island by that of the 
latter. The prizes were presented by the 
Admiral to the Jamaica Botanic Garden, 
There the cinnamon was carefully fostered. 
but proved to be difficult of culture in the 
island; while the mango, which was 
neglected, became in eleven years as com- 
mon as the orange, spreading over low- 
lands and mountains from the sea-level to 
5,000 feet above it. On the abolition of 
slavery immense tracts of land, especially 
coffee plantations, relapsed to a state of 
nature, and, the mango being a favorite 
fruit with the blacks, its stones were flung 
about everywhere, giving rise to groves 
along the roadsides and around the settle- 
ments ; and the fruit of these again, rolling 
down hill. gave rise to forests in the 
valleys. The effect of this spread of the 
manvo, Sir Joseph Hooker adds, has been 
to cover hundreds of thousands of acres, 
and to ameliorate the climate of what were 
dry and barren districts by producing 
moisture and shade, and by retaining the 
rainfalls that had previously evaporated ; 
and this, besides affording food for several 
months of the year to both negroes and 
horses.—Popular Science Monthly. 


~ ooo -— 
An Interesting Case. 


THREE medical celebrities met together 
to consult at. the sick-bed of General X. 
After they go, the General rings for his 
man-servant: ‘‘ Well, Jacques, you showed 
those gentlemen out; what did they say ?” 
** Ah, General, they seemed to differ with 
each other; the big fat one said that they 
must have a little patience, and at the au- 
topsy—whatever that may be—they would 
find out what the matter was.” 


—_——_—_0#e____— 
Advertising. 


Ir’sfunny when you ask a man to adver- 
tise, he generally declines with the state- 
ment that nobody will see it. But if you 
advertise gratis some little caper of his in 
the news column, he gets indignant over 
the certainty that everybody will see it. 
At least, that is what a veteran newspaper- 
man says. 


—__ 
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A New Mode of Locomotion. 


THE newspaper carrier who serves papers | 


to the attendants in the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion Building goes his rounds at the rate of 
12 miles an hour. 
not unlike roller skates, which are called 
pedomotors. according to the inventor, 
Mr. J. H. Hobb, an architect on Walnut 
street, above vifth. The day is not far 
distant, predicts the Philadelphia Record, 
when the whole city will be on wheels, 
when pedestrians will be skimming through 
the streets at the rate of 10 miles an hour, 
without more effort than is now put forth 
in perambulating half that distance. 

The pedomotor consists of four tough, 
light, wooden wheels, supplied with an 
outer rim of tough India-rubber. These 
wheels are secured to a frame the shape of 
the foot, which is strapped to the pedal ex- 
tremities in the usual manner. Unlike 
roller skates, the wheels of these little 
vehicles are not under, but are placed on 
each side of the foot, thus giving the 
wearer a good standing, as well as a solid 
footing. The rear wheels are 3 inches in 
diameter, while those in front are but 21¢ 
inches. This gives the foot a slight in- 
cline, and when in motion has much to doin 
impelling the pedestrian forward. Extend- 
ing from the toe, with a slight curl toward 
the ground, is a piece of casting termed 
the pusher, which is simply used in mount- 
ing an elevation or steep incline. From 
the centre of the heel a small brass wheel 
extends backward, serving as a guide as 
well as a brake. The whole scarcely turns 
the scale at a pound weight. In using 
them no more effort is required than in or- 
dinary walking. ‘The wearer steps with 
his regular stride, and is amazed to find 
himself skimming over the ground so 
rapidly with so little muscular effort. Mr. 
Hobbs explains the mystery of the rapid 
movement in this manner: A man whose 
stride is 32 inches will traverse 48 inches, 
or one-half further, with the pedomotor. 
This is because the body is in constant 
motion. For instance, says he, the traveller 
starts, and while he raises one foot to step, 
he continues rapidly onward until that 
foot is set down and the other raised to 
make another step. This gives him more 
momentum, and away he goes over the 
two miles in the same time to accomplish 
a mile with the feet. No effort of the body 
is required for their use, as in skates. The 
traveller simply puts one foot before the 
other, and finds himself whizzed along at 
a lively rate. 
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The Ocean’s Death-Traps. 


IF it is proper fora municipal gov- 
ernment to segregate itself for the pur- 
pose of expressing its sympathy for 
those who have been, by imperious ne- 
cessity, compelled to live in fever-dens, 
city slums, and death-traps on the land, 
surely it cannot be amiss for us to show 
that even greater abuses exist and are 
tolerated on the sea. While we sym- 
pathize with the incased sufferers of 
tenement houses, we ask commisera- 
tion for those who go down to the sea 
in ships, where the dangers of the seas 
are inconsiderable when compared with 
those of the ship. If walls of brick, 
vertically and horizontally divided into 
colpartments, and pierced with ave- 
nues, doors, and windows, for ingress 
and egress, for lightand air, from pave- 
ment to roof, are denounced as ‘‘ fever- 
dens, slums, and death-traps,” what 
must be said of iron fabrics, having 
several submerged floors beneath the 
water level, with a basement twenty 
feet below water, containing a cesspool 
drainage still lower and without a wall 
opening for light and air nearer than 
thirty feet above this sewer ; and when 
it is considered that this fabric has no 
opening for ingress or egress, except 
through the roof-deck, and upon this a 
herd of horned cattle are stabled, and 
immediately beneath mails and passen- 
gers find compartments, and beneath 
this again emigrant passengers find 
quarters, which, at some parts of the 
voyage, our ordinary respect for pro- 
laedea forbids us attempting to describe. 

Passing by this den of infamy, we de- 
scend into the hold where the cargo is 
stowed, with perhaps dynamite in its 
midst. Let us not forget that this 
fabricis a mail and passenger steamer. 

We are indebted to the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Marine Insurance Company, of 
New York, for a complete list of disas- 
ters and losses at sea by steam vessels 
for forty years past, embracing the 
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| whole period since the beginning of 
ocean steam navigation with this coun- 
|try. This history is both sad and in- 
structive, as the following analytical 
table shows: The whole number of 
vessels, by the different casualties speci- 
fied, is 145 ; of which never were heard 
of after leaving port, 26; wrecked on 
coasts, 80; foundered at sea, 6; sunk 
at sea, 6; abandoned, 8; by collision 
with icebergs, 3; collision with other 
vessels 4; capsized, 1; burned, 11. To- 
tal 145. 

The loss of life by the several kinds 
of disaster, as far as ascertained, was as 
follows: By missing vessels, 850; by 
vessels sunk at sea (including loss by 
Arctic, 562), 778; by vessels burned, 538; 
by vessels wrecked, 1,611 ; by collisions, 
300; by vessels foundered, 10; by other 
casualties, 70. Total, 4,202. 

It is remarkable that the loss of life 
appears to have been made matter of 
open and accessible record in the case 
of but three out of the twenty-six miss- 
ing vessels in the list given. These 
were the President, which left New 
York for Liverpoolin 1841, and of which 
the loss is vaguely given as 200, while 
it has always been supposed to be much 
higher ; the City of Glasgow, of the In- 
man line, which left Glasgow for New 
York in 1853; and the Pacific, of the 
Collins line, which left Liverpool for 
New York in 1856. The united loss by 
these vessels was 850. The total loss, 
as given above, does not include that 
of the 23 vessels against which the re- 
cord is, ‘‘ Missing, All Lost.” As faras 
can be judged from the character of 
these, and from their points of depart- 
ure, they were mostly transient ships, 
carrying few or no passengers. If we 
give an average of one hundred per- 
sons to each, including crew, the total 
loss of life on the list would be in- 
creased to 6,500 human beings. 

A critical examination of the dates 
when the missing vessels were built, 
and of their time of sailing, goes to 
confirm a statement heretofore made 
in the columns of this journal, viz., 
that many vessels were built on the 
Clyde and elsewhere in Scotland, on 
mere speculation, of cheap materials, 
badly put together, and wholly unfit 
to encounter even moderate ocean 
storms. Of five that left these ports in 
November, 1872, not one was ever heard 
of more. Two others followed in 1874, 
two in 1877, and three in 1879, and that 
is the last known of them.—Zhe Ameri- 
can Ship. 
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Good Health and Bad Times in Glasgow. 


THE profound calamity which overtook 
Glasgow last.year gives unwonted interest 
to its social and vital statistics. It is very 
remarkable that although this disaster was 
followed by a very severe winter, the mor- 
tality of Glasgow was less than the aver- 
age. According to tables recently pre- 
sented by Dr. Russell to the Committee of 
HeaJth, in January, which was cold and 
dry beyond precedent, the general death- 
rate was less than the average by 1 death in 
1,000 living. Still more strikingly, the 
death-rate of children below five was less 
than the average by 19 deaths in the 1,000 
living. The proportion of deaths under five 
years to the total deaths was lower than 
the average by 3 per cent. February was 
extremely cold and dry. The general 
death-rate was lower than the average by 4 
per 1,000. The death-rate of children 
under five years of age was lower than 
any on record, und 22 per 1,000 lower than 
the average. March was cold and wet. 
The mean temperature was below any on 
record for the same month in ten years. 
The general death rate was much lower 
than in any year but one of the ten, and 
lower than the average by 7 per 1,060. The 
average death-rate of Glasgow in the first 
quarter for ten years is 32 per 1,000; for 
1879 it was 28. Of children under five years 
of age, the death-rate on the average of 
ten years was 104, in the first quarter of 
this year it was only 81. These are really 
very curious facts, for formulating which 
we are much indebted to Dr. Russell. We 
should have been still more so if he had 
given us his explanation of them. They 
are the more remarkable as they were con- 
fined to Glasgow, the rest of Scotland 
having fully the ordinary rate of mortal- 
ity. The reality of the commercial de- 
pression in Glasgow is shown by the fact 
that 8 per cent. of habitable houses are 
standing empty, and that 


. 


1876-7 authority was granted for the erec- 
tion of 5,832 houses, authority was granted 
in 1878-9 for the erection of only 399. 
These facts, especially in juxtaposition, 
are very noteworthy, increase of municipal 
health coinciding with decrease of pros- 
perity. The explanation is, doubtless, to 
be found partly in the light mortality from 
zymotic disease. But this itself needs ex- 
planation. It is some set off against a 
great financial disaster to see that, if not 
involving advantage to the public health, 
it coincides with it. But it is quite possi- 
ble that the connection is more than a co- 
incidence, and that diminished means are 
in some way favorable to health.—Z'he 
Lancet. 
—— OO 


Curious Facts about Ants. 


Ir meat shows the least possible ten- 
dency to decompose—and it will do so in 
the course of twelve hours in summer— 
the ants will find it, though suspended by a 
wire or string from the house-top or the 
top of a tent. The ant perceives decompos- 
ing animal matter at a long distance, and 
does not go exploring for such matter, but 
goes straight to it from the ant-hill. A 
snake killed in the bush is generally 
placed on the branch of a tree, so as to be 
seen by travellers,and as soon as decompo- 
sition sets in the ants will find it, and the 
flesh is soon carried off to the ant-hill; 
even their own comrades, when killed, are 
carried off to the underground cells. They 
never stay to feed, but they take up the 
booty and off they go. Ants that feed 
on saccharine matter are as difficult to 
keep off as the carrion-feeders; they smell 
the sugar, and endeavor to get at it wher- 
ever it may be placed. The largest kind 
of sugar-ants will feed until the cold air 
of night comes on, and then fall into 
a stupor and there remain during the day. 
—Mr. H. Gittins, in a Letter from Queens- 
land to the Journal of Applied Science. 
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Buffaloes for Domestication. 


Ir is suggested that the buffalo can be 
profitably domesticated. Col. Ezra Miller, 
Mahwah, N. J., after rearing three buffalo 
calves to maturity, claims that buffaloes 
can be easily tamed, that they eat less than 
an ordinary cow, fatten quickly and readily, 
and that they are as good milkers as the 
Alderney. He says that the cow has a very 
small udder, but large milk veins, and thus 
yields milk in quantity averaging with that 
of common cows. This milk is rather yel- 
lower of color than that of the Alderney 
cow, as he states, and is very sweet and 
rich in cream. It is suggested that the rear- 
ing of buffalo calves would furnish a profit- 
able business for ranchmen in Wyoming, 
for shipment East.—Scientific Farmer. 


——_—_+«—____ 
A Cleansing and Renovating Polish. 


TAKE of olive oil 1 lb., of rectified oil 
of amber 1 lb., spirits of turpentine 1 
lb., oi! of lavender 1 0z., and tincture 
of alkanet root 44 0z. Saturate a piece 
of cotton batting with the polish, apply 
it to the wood, then, with soft and dry 
cotton rags, rub well and wipe off dry. 
This will make old furniture, in private 
dwellings or that which has been shop- 
worn in warerooms, look as well as 
when first finished. Thearticles should 
be put into a jar or jug, well mixed 
and afterwards kept tightly corked. 
This is a valuable receipt, and not gen- 
erally known. 

6 @ 
To Preserve Potatoes During Winter and 
Spring. 

Some European hotel keepers preserve 
their supply of potatoes for winter and 
early summer use by destroying the buds 
or eyes, thereby preventing germination. 
This is effected by first washing the pota- 
toes, and then placing them in baskets or 
nets and plunging them in boiling water, 
where they are left about four seconds. 
They are afterwards spread out to dry, and 
stored ina dark place free from damp- 
ness. 


Binders for the Druggists Circular, 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
‘“‘ DRuGGISTS CIRCULAR,” in gilt, and hold- 
ing twelve numbers, at Sixty (80) cents 
each, post-paid. The price of the “ Self- 


whereas in| Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 


not derange the most delicate stomach, 


[December, 1879, 
ae 
NEW YORK CORK CUTTING CO. 


45 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. 
Manufacturers of every variety of 4 


MACHINE CUT CORK 


Druggists’ Corks a Specialty. 
CURLED CORK FOR MATTRESSES, 


J. E. BALDWIN. L. E. BaLpwin, 


DINCFELDER & LIBKO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


iN = CIGARS, 
388 EIGHTH AVENUE. y 
STORES: 


40 Fulton Street, 1 Cortlandt Street, and 576 
Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price List. 


Bell's Homeopathic Cocoa, — 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. Un- 
egualled for Purity and Flavor. | 
Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per saetie Half pounds, per | 


| 


0Z., $3.00. f 
= Samples for distribution sent with every order, 


BELLU & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


BURNET’S | 


WIRE LOGK SCRAP BOOK, 


The best and most useful article for 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions, 
R. Burnet, 60 Barclay St., N. Y. 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, | 
53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of | 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil | 
Testers, Liquor Stills, Tl 

etc., etc. | 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


Indexical Silver Soap. | 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated | 
Ware, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, ete, — 
This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
tion for these purposes ever offered to the public, 
It may be used even by inexperienced help with en- 
tire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry. Many of our 
1 rgest Mannfacturers and Importers of Silver and | 
Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given it | 
their unqualified approval. | 

CAUTION.—The original and only genuine 
Silver Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Jewelry, Statuary, Fine House Paint, etc. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS, 
Honey, Pink Bath, Oatmeal, 
Glycerine, Bee Bath, Elder Flower. 


The Giants are half-pounds of the finest quality 
boiled and perfumed pure Soap, and are the cheapest 
Toilet Soaps to be obtained anvwhere. Made only by 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO, | 
WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON. ] 
Price List sent on application. ~- 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S ~— | 


PHYSICIAN’S VISITING - LIST 


FOR 1880, NOW READY. 


PATIENTS SIZES AND PRICES. 
WEEKLY. PRICE. 
For 25. Tucks, pocket and peneil. owela) «een 4 
me we pcs 
aes) 100,29 oa cone esaae 200 
Jan. to June, | 
“50. 2 vols. duly Fe Dec. { pencil... 2 50 
‘ an. to June. 
* 100, 2vols July to Dec. | pencil aed 3 00 
INTERLEAVED EDITION. / 
‘© 25. Interl’ved, tucks, pock’ts, ete ...... 1% 
“ 50. “ F “ “ee Lt 150 , 
Jan. to June.) , 
“ 50. 2vols. {oar to Den, ' Mercer 
The Visiting List for 1880 is improved by the ad- 
dition of the Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures, a Posological Table with doses in both Systems, 
and a new Table of Poisons and Antidotes. rs 
FOR SALE BY : 


JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman Street, N, | i 
' 
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CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


4 Practical Journal of Chemistry as applied to Pharmacy, Arts and Sciences, ands General Pusiness Organ for Aruggists, Chemists, and Apothecarics. 


VOLUME XXIV.—No. 1. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1880. 


WHOLE NUMBER. 277. 


[Entered at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., as Second-Class matter. ] 


Views of a Soda Water Veteran—VIII. 
To the Editor of the Druggists Circular; 


“ What’s ina name? A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.”” 

I am not sure that these lines are accurately 
quoted, Mr. Editor, but. they serve my purpose per- 
fectly as they stand, and I haveno time to hunt up a 
copy of *‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and verify them. You 
will perceive their appropriateness when you have 
read this report of what Dr. Ned has just been say- 
ing tome. He bounced ina few minutes ago (lite- 
rally **bounced!"’), clapped his fist resoundingly on 
the counter, and exclaimed: 

‘* Eureka!” 

“You wreak a quite unnecessary amount of ven- 
geance on that counter every time you make a big 
discovery,’ said I. 

“Pooh! pooh! Mr. Merritt,’ cried he, ‘don’t be 
making bad puns. I tell you I’ve found it.” 

‘‘Found what, pray?’’ said I. 

“Found a name for soda water.” 

T looked at the Doctor suspiciously, wondering if 
he had actually gone daft. However, he looked 
rational enough, and I contented myself with ob- 
serving: ; 

““Why do’you want a new name for soda water? 
Has it not a name already? 

“No doubt! no doubt!” said the Doctor, ‘‘and a 
most absurd one it is, too, Soda water! In England 


’ soda water is soda water sometimes, but in this coun- 


try what is called soda water has not a particle of 
soda in it, and generally there is not even a particle 
of soda used in making it.”’ 

‘““Why not call it carbonic acid water, then?’’I 
inquired. 

“That is an improvement, to be sure,’’ answered 
Dr. Ned, ‘‘ but it is a very clumsy name (like calling 
lemonade citric acid water), and, moreover, carbonic 
acid is now known to chemists as carbonic dioxide.”’ 

“What do you think of calling it carbonated 
water?” queried I. 

“That is a still more decided improvement,”’ re- 
joined he; ‘but still it is too long and cumbrous. 
What we want is a single word to exactly denote the 
beverage hitherto variously called soda water, car- 
bonic acid water, and carbonated water.” 

** And that word—?”’ 

‘‘Has been found, discovered, invented, created, 
introduced !”” P a ge 5 

“ By whom?” cried I, growing excited in turns. 

“By that universal genius of carbonated beverages, 
John Matthews, the perfector of the apparatus, the 
enlarger of the business, the reviserof the nomen- 
clature, the—”’ 

‘*™nt! tut! Doctor,” said I, ‘‘moderate your en- 
thusiasm. I don’t object to your eulogizing John 
Matthews and the Matthews apparatus—palmam 

erat qui meruit—but just TELL ME THE NAME!”’ 

‘*Bless my soul,’’ cried Dr. Ned, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you 
the name?” 

“You certainly did not,” said I, with asperity. 
‘*What is it?” 

The Doctor looked half-reluctant, and then leaned 
over and whispered in my ear— 

“* CARBONADE!”’ 

‘*Don’t you see?”’ he continued; ‘‘ lemonade—car- 
bonade—what could be more perfect? It is exact, 
expressive, short enough, dignified enough, in fact, 
the only wonder is it was not thought of long ago.’ 

“Mo be sure,” said I, reflectively, ‘‘ that does seem 
tobe apretty goodname.” ‘' Now,”’ said the Doctor, 
‘you just write to the editor of THE Druaaists 
CrrcuLar, and get him to say a good word for it.” 

If you think well of this name, Mr. Editor, pray 
recommend it. E. E. M. 

Old Haven, December 26, 1879. 


LUNDBORG’S LATEST 
NOVELTIES! 


Edenia, 
Marechal Niel Rose, 


AND 
Tally-Ho. 
These Perfumes not put up in Bulk. 


TASTELESS IRON. 


The Tasteless Syrup of Iodide of Iron is stable in 
pen air, may be given with tonics, and has no in- 
jurious effect on the teeth, Salt patented Nov. 
28th, 1871. 

The Tasteless Tincture of Muriate of Iron, or Tinc- 
ture of Citro-Muriate of. Iron, contains the same 
‘quantity of iron as the offinal tincture; it is almost 
tasteless, never injures or blackéns the teeth, and 
may be mixed with bark or any kind of tonics. 


J. CREUSE, 52 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 


Deutsche Droguen Handlung. 


LEHN « FINE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


Importers of 
Selected Drugs. Fine Chemicals, Essential Oils, Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations, Etc. 


DEPOT FOR PURE SALICYLIC ACID. 


160 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


LEVI & BERG, 
87 and 89 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Exporters and Importers of 


DRUGS, MUSK, AMBERGRIS, CIVET, VANILLA 
BEANS, OILS AND POMADES. 


JOHN ROBINSON & CoO., 


Manufacturers of Every Description of 


Corks & Bunges. 
DRUGGISTS’ CORKS A SPECIALTY. 


And, for the convenience of Wholesale Dealers, put up in 5 gross bags. 


45 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


He: ACN. GEad) ede CO,, 


45 & 47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Sundries, Fancy Goods, Essential Oils, Chamois, etc. etc, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
J. e& EF. ATEKINSON, London, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


EXTRACTS IN 160z. GLASS STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


ESS. BOUQUET, JOCKEY CLUB, TUBEROSE, 


P. O. Box 3114, 


FRANGIPANNT, MUSK, WEST END, 
GOLD MEDAL BOUQUET, NEW MOWN HAY, WHITE ROSE, 
HELIVOTROPE, STEKPHANOTIS, WooD VIOLET, 
JASMIN, YLANG YLANG, 


$G6G.0co. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


We would announce to the Trade that in this department we haye an extensive and well selected assort- 
ment of goods, consisting of RICHLY CUT, and CU and ENGRAVED COLOGNE 
BOTTLES, COLOGNE SETS, VASES, BOUQUET HOLDERS, HAND MIUk- 
RORS, «c., ina great variety of designs, shapes, patterns, and colors, of the most recent and recherche 
styles, adapted to the wants of those seeking Novelities for the ensuips, Holiday Season. 

In addition to the above, we manufacture, and have recently introduced, several other desirable styles of 
Cut Cologne Bottles, on which we engrave the names of persons, or the words ‘‘ Eau de Cologne,” ‘‘ Bay 
Rum,” ‘‘ Hair Oil,’’ ‘‘ Spirits of Camphor,” etc., encircled in a handsomely engraved wreath, rendering any 
of them a suitable souvenir to be presented as a ‘‘ Bridal Gift,’’ a ‘‘ Christmas or New Year’s Present,” a 
‘* Philopena,”’ or as a token of friendship, affection, etc. 

Most of these goods are of American manufacture, and for style, quality, and price compare favorably 
with those that we formerly imported from that justly celebrated manufacturer, Baccarat, of Paris, France. 

Send for our New Ilustrated Catalogue. 


HACERTY BROS. & CO., 


No. 10 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Jeremiah Quinlan Co., 136 & 138 William St.,N.Y. 


MADAME LANC’S PERFECTED NURSER, 
WITH MONCHOVAUT’S SUCTION ATTACHMENT, 
We are the only Authorized Manufacturers in the United States, 


Per Dozwen, = Ss ~ = 


This Nurser is fitted with a Suction 
Valve, the patent of H. MoncHovaut, 
Laon (Aisve), France. The stopper 
has an aperture which allows the 
air to pass into the bottle, and the 
exhaust tube contains a rubber valve. 
The mouth-piece or nipple is so per- 
forated that the whole constitutes a 
perfect suction, and allows the child 
to nurse without the ieast exertion. 

Each put upas the ordinary Ma- 
DAME LAN@’s PERFECTED NURSER, 
at $8.25 per doz. complete. 


TELE CROWDN 


TOOTH BRUSHES. 


Bristles are made tapering, and 
warranted not to fall out or 
break off while using. 


C. W. May, Firnhaber & Co. 


63 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded, Universal Exposition, Paris, 1878. 
Three Awards, International Exhibition, 1876. 


HANOE BROTHERS & WHITE, 
MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS AND PHARMACEUTISTS, 
PHILADELPHEA, 

New York Depot, No. 58 Maiden Lane, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in all of the 
GALENICAL AND CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 
Employed in Medicine, 

FLUID AND SOLID MEDICINAL EXTRACTS, 


Sugar-Coated Pills and Granules, Medicated Elixirs, 
Resinoids, Oleoresins, Extract Ergot for Hypoder 
mic use, Monobromated Camphor, Saccharated 
Pepsin, Oleate Mercury, Yellow‘ xide Mercury, etc., 
Sulpho-Carbolate Soda, Dialyzed Iron, 50 cents pint. 


ABSORBENT COTTON. 


Needed by every Surgeon and Gynecologist, a cheap 
and convenient substitute for Sponge. Mailed upon 
receipt of price—25 cents per package, containing 24 
ounces, or $1.00 for five packages. Priced cutalogue 
mailed on application. 

Hance Bros. & White, Philadelphia. 


Druggists’ Glassware 


AND SUNDRIES, 
of all descriptions. 


HENRY ALLEN, 


Nos, 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN DRuGaIETs’, PER- 
FUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL GLASSWARE, 


such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homeo- 
eae vials, Nursing Bottles, Cupping Glasses, 
peculums, Pessaries, etc. 


Drug-Stores fitted up in the best style with glass and 
painted labels of ali descriptions. Having all 
the work done on the premises, we can exe- 
cute all orders on short notice. 


JEREMIAH QUINLAN CO., 


136 and 1388 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK, 


GLASSWARE, 


Druggists’ Sundries and Rubber Goods, 


LABELLING ON GLASS A SPECIALTY. 


Drug Stores Fitted up in the most 
Complete Manner. 


NAVARRO'S KEY WEST CIGARS. 


Matilde Conchas, - = - = = $50 per 1,000 

Flor de Navarro, Conchas, - - 55 per 1,000 

do. Panetelas, - - 50 per 1,000 

do. Londres Grandes, 55 per 1,000 

do. Little Key West, 40 per 1,000 

Flor de Alma, Conchas, - + - 50 per 1,000 

Regalia de Londres, - - = = 70 per 1,000 
Navarro’s goods are the best in the market. 

Any of the above brands ordered will be sent 


Cc. O. D., and if not satisfactory the money will 
be returned, express charges being for our account, 


PEREA BROS., Sole Agents, 
P. 0. Box 2642. 82 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS, JANUARY, 1880. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


On First Page, per line of Nonpareil........ 30 cents. 

On Last Page, ¥ a SGetwied a a 
ide Pages flee gt ye Se Se a Co 

re saatns ene ‘“ 6 yearly, $1.50 

Special Page, oe fe toile sists Kipiaimais' « S'e0e 09° 30 «6 


The charges on advertisements making more than 
half acolumn of space, are subject to a liberal arrange- 
ment, ee 

Subscription price of the “‘ Druggists Circular’? per 
year (in advance), including ten cents for postage, $1.60. 
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Allen & Bogert, Twrned W00d Bowes......+--.+seneerreceeneecersrsseees 5 
Atwood, H. W., Atwood Cologne... ..--+ssseerrrecesseeerseenes “4 MY 


August, Dr. Jobn.—Hair Rejuvenator 


Allaire, Woodward & Co., Peoria.—Pressed Herbs, Medicinal’ “Ex- 


Bories, Emil.— Poison Register. ...+.-+-+++ess+reseees 
Bassett, A. G.—Horehound Troches.... 15 
Bond's Crystal Palace Marking Ink. 
Binghauiton Oil Refining Co., Petr 
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Benjamin, 4. B.—-Chennusts’ Glassware. .. 6 
Brookiyn White Lead vo. 

Brunner, William.—Store Fiatures.......c.cecerceeeeceeeeeeencreerceees 
Burnet, Robert.— Bookbinder. ....---cececcceseeceeeceeeeceeseeeseeesens 40 
Cc 
Condy’s “ Pickup,’’ Fruit Vinegar Flavoring Essences, 6t€.. .....000- 18 
Coward, M.—Haarlem OU). .... +--+ .-.s sr eeeee sa) aacincecetacees + % 
Culien & Mosher.—HDmwiswn oy Cod Liver Oil .. ..sceeee cerns a ie 
* Chemist and Drugoist,”? LONGOD,.......ceeeeeeeeeceee cones EP +f 
Crosby & Co., Five Mimutte Oure..... ce seeepsenscee sees aees 28 
Ourtin, John. Jr. & Co.—Essential Oils, Fruit Essences, &c.. 26 
Campbell H. W. & Co.—Brandies Wimes. KC.-. «+++ 40 
Catareba Medico Co.—Catarrh Cigarettes....... Sas 25 
Colgate & Co.—Soaps, Toilet Waters and_Perfumery.. 16 
Colleges of Pharmacy and Medicine.—Lectures. 48 
Creuse, J.—Tasteless Lron Preparations. ...... 1 
Crooke, John J.—Tin Foti ana Metallic Oaps......- «++++ 40 
D 

24 

6 

48 

28 

De Jongh’s Cod. Liver Oil....... R 29 

Dayey. Johr.— Metallic (avs. Brass 40 

Dellue & Co.— Pharmaceutical Preparations ...--++++++ , 24 

Duffy, Walter B.— Distiller .........cceeeseeeceerceeenccereness . 40 

Dickson, W. M.—Druggists’ Agent...... nH sa . 40 

vruggists’ Clerks, Wanting Situations... . 40 

Drug Stores, For Sale........0-+.ceeceecueseeseee ancase . 40 

Dwight, John & Co.—Super-carbonate of Soda 32 

£ 

Estes, E. B. & Son, Turned Wo00d Bowes.....1++ seseeresrersrereteeeeees 6 

Etheridge, C.—Metallic Kramed Toilet Mirrors.. Pecg ? § 

Bsteroroo0k’s Steel Pens... .cccesceeccccecceeseccceteeeeecsreces 16 

Essex Mfg. Co.—Syringes and Atomizers.. ° . 
Himer & Amend.—Drugs at W holesate..... - 

Engs, P. W. & Sons.— Wine Merchamts.......seesrerececeseereerers acta! ol 

F 

Farina, Johann Maria—Genuine Farina Cologne 4 

French, Richards & Co.—Druggists’ Sundries and Fancy Goods. 5 

Fuller & Fuller.— Wholesale Druggists... +. «-+++-00 +++: race 8 

Fougera, K. & Co.—French ana Englisn Medicinal Preparation 29 

Frazer & Lee.—Drugs at W holesdle......seerecesseeesecrreceserees oe, 28 
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Data Westin 


Send for Colored Price Lisi of 


TRANSPARENT CLASS SICNS. 
CHEAP, DURABLE, ATTRACTIVE 


‘ORNAMENTAL GL 


zx. EX. EEAYVTES, 


Manufacturer and Wholesale Dealer in 


5 : * 
Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) now 
DRU GG I STS S U N DRI E S; in general use in the drug trade (a Sokpanton vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin, and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
The Baby's Complete Nurser, with Porcelain Stopper, | ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general., Large 8vo., 407 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
FRENCH JETAND WOOD TOP NURSING BOTTLE FITTINGS | Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 


NURSING BOTTLE TUBING AND NIPPLES. | FHY:Fusuisuee. $60 South Halstead St., Chicago, 


98 East 7th St., New York. 


SPECIALTIES. 


The Most Perfect Nursing Bottle in Existence. 


With Pure and White Rubber. 


BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION S SPE 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in | 
general for every use where accuracy is required. R 


JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 
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Griffith & Co.—Birch Beer Extract... ........ ae ee eee 2 
Gillott, Joseph.— Steel Pens....... seccececcvwsscccsecssescecevccevseeseres ye 
Gardner, Robt. W.—/*harmaceutical Preparations..........--.++++++* 25 
Galyano-Faradic Co.—Electrical Instruments. .... .-. see eeeeenecceceens 15 
Gratacap, John H.—Ormamentat Gla88, KC... . ccc cccceeeeeeeeenee seeee 2 
Gee, William E.—Seda Water Apparatus... .  .cccccceccseeecceenesees 25 
Gibson, JONN.— LADS, KOs oc.) caehadesccccdencosccvccecscvcvecccsecs once 28 
Gifford, Shermun & Innis. — Die Stuffs. ....ccccccceecccececeeeeeneeeees 28 
A 
Hammond & Jones.—iabel Primters.......cccccccee ceeeenceecceenseeee 2 
Heritage, W. W.—Pharmaceutical Still. .......0.ceccc cece ee eee eeeenee 31 
Holmes, 0. W. & Co.—Fragrant Frostilla........ccccceeeeccee seceeceee 40 
Hayes, H. H.—Druggists’ Sundries... .. 26... ccceeseeeeereweneceeereceens 2 
Hawley, Dr. J.8., Diabetic Flowr.... cccerecccccccccececcccccrsvessesens 40 
Hall & Ruckel.—Hollow Suppositortes.......ccccccececcccceneeereeesseeee 27 
Hoyt, E. W. & Go.. Lowell, Hoyt’s German Cologné........-ceeee oe 16 
Hillier’s Sons & Co Drug Millevs ... 0 crccseee coccecsccnecece once 28 
Hunce Brothers & White.—Absorbent Cotton, &C....0-..eceeeee eeeeeece 1 
Humphreu Gomemopatinie Medicine CO... -.eceeeecececcceercwcnseeneeee! 25 
Hagerty Brothers & Co.— ts’ Glassware... os Geaitean 1,32 
BHlarris & CO.—LGDGS ......06. cscccccccvccccevcceccsocccccesens eoee sees 5 
Hartmann, Laist & Co.—Manufacturing Chemists. ...... ace 16 
Hinrnehs. C. KF. A.—Druocists’ Sundries and Glassware. ...+ nape ae 
Hoyt, W. A. & Co., Boston.—Hoyt’s New Floral Cologne. ...+++ «+++ 4 
I and J. 
Trons, JAMES.—SAOW Cases... .ccsecccsscecsenceerecnstevccserecearesess = 6 
Isaacsen, B.—Insect Powder... ...-..eeeceeeeeeeees aeeee aD 
Jensen, Dr. C. L.—Pure Pepsin. ...... sceeceeeneees cdot ee 
Jepson & Rathbun.—Royal Perfumes... ccc. cecceverccceeceecvevecsens 25 
K 
Koehler, Dr. August.— Practical Botany’. ...ce--sersescceeeseeeseees 
Kimball, W. 8. & Co.—Catarrh and Asthmatic Oigarettes...... ay 
Kolbe & Son.—Surgical Instruments and Artificial Limbs 
Kaldenberg. fF. J.—lvory Toilet Articles.... 1. ssseeseeees 
Kitchen, Geo. H. & Co.—Crystal Prismatic Mortar... 
Kruse, Frederick.—Show O48es.......... cee eeeeeeece 
Keith, B. & Co.—Concentrated Medicines, &€........+++ . 
Kraft & Hoftmeister.— Show Cases. .+ ..ccscce vecccsereeeceseees seseees 
, L 
Lowell Plaster Co., Medicinal Plasters......++ «+ 27 
Limousin & CoO.’8 Cachets......c0.ee-ceeeeeeres 29 
Lundborg’s Triple Extracts. ........cccecevesereeneeenseees 3 
““Le Moniteur des Produits Chimiques et de la Droguert 6 
Levi & Rerg.—Importers and Exporters of Mid 1 
Lazell, Marsn & Garainor.—Porfamory, Druas, eH 3, 25 
Lehn & Fink.—Drugs and Themacals at W holesale... 1 
M 
Mauger & Petrie.—Perfected Capsules, Chinkalyptus, €tC......seeeveee 9 
McDowell, Geo. & Co.—Playing Cards.....sesesereesseeees -.» 30 
Medical Capsule Co.—Perfected Soft Oapsules.......-..+- os, 10, 
Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy, London............ tei me 
McCall, Gray & Co.—Gray’s American Capswes....... 10 
May, Firnhaber & Uo., “* Crown’’ Brushes, Combs, &...... 1,18 
Maris, John M. & Co., Druggists’ Glassware and Sundries..... Me 
McAllister, F. E.— Bird Food, Seeds, XC... ..cccecsceeseeees © : «0 2h 
McBlroy, P. J.— Glass Syvimges..... 22+ sersccesececee eee ceneee wey 18 
McKesson & Robbins.—Gelatine Coated Pills, &C.........++- bes ol 
Miles Bros.—DBrusnes......--eceee ceceeceeeccenccee TE Aer)! 
Meyer, sernard.--Paper Boxes....... pe neess oreceeees 28 
Milhau’s Son. = egies Elixir of Calisaya Bark, &c Mare 1B 
Monell, Dr.—Teething Cordial. ....0.. ceccccses cennee seeneeeenecucenene 2 
N 
Nelson, John H.—Hand-Book of FOrmdas....s+cseeverevseveeereceees 27 
Neynaber, A. F. W.—Pills and Machines. ......-+++++- 25 
Norton, Henry C. & Co.—Dr. De Henrie’s S 8... 30 
New York Pharmacal] association. Lactopeptine.... ame 
Nichol’s Self-acting Oarboy PUWMD........0.seeecsese seeeees eat OL 
Neidlinger Brothers.— Druggists’ Glassware and Sundrtes. SOs 
New York Cork-Cutting Co.—OOorns, €t6....ccccccscescnccreeeerecesees 48 
Phoenix Chemical Works.—Pharmaceutical Chemicals, etc 10 
Paturel, F. & Co.—Druggists’ Sundries, etc 40 
Peterson & Co., Conon. Sues. sighs 5 
Perea Brothers, Havana and Key West il 
Parke, Davis & Co. empty Cepesles ana Medicinal 12 
Page, Kidder & Fletcher—Carbolic Acid.. 2 
Pollak, B.—Asthmo and Catarrh Remedy 15 
Packer Mfg. Co.—Packer’s Tar Soap... 25 
Patterson & Purdy—Wholesale Druggists 28 
Peek & Velsor.— Botanic Druggists....... 28 
Planten, H. & Son.— Medicines in Capsul 27 
Platt, William.—Fountain Syringe .......-. bs 30 
Pope, J. E.—Tooth Soap (Thom as tascam aes rere 25 
Price Brothers.— ‘3’ Labels, Printers, &c. Sorted 
Prince Brothers.— Metallic Paint. ... ccc. cceevsceercceececccsenseeecces 28 


OF ALL THE 


LT M ORE ’ 


DE DLAMERTIN 2S 
STANDARD 


BIRCH BEER EXTRACT. 


Druggists and Bottlers throughout the country must not be persuaded into the belief that other ex- 
tracts are similar, if not identical to the above brand, for such is not the case. We are the only manu- 


Schuster. P. F. -Pamer- Bowe? ....-+---- 2 aes 
mith & Hazard.— Mineral Sorina Waters 


Tyler & #inch.—W holesale Driuggists .... 12. .e ee ceesceneeneees payee Ove ae 
Tarrant & Co.—Drigs, Malt Extract Seltzer Apertent, &c......... 16, 32 
ise. AO 


JUST OUT... = 
DRUGGISTS WHG SEND BUSINESS.CARD 
N WILL RECEIVE A COPY FREE. 


AMMOND &JONES 


DRUGG'STS TERS 
Z) eM 


Q 


inlan, Jeremiah.—Dr ? Glasaware and Sumdries..... Seccceage 
ichua Coca Co.—Coca Bitters and Ooca Blixtir,..... ..sseeee seers 7 an 
R 
Raynor, Samuel & Co.—Envelopes and Paper 5 
Randolph & English. Perforated Pill Bowes........++. 40 
ONSING Oil CAN... roerecccrcnccedesedescessssecons 24 
Rudolphy, John.—Pharmaceutical and Chenvical Directory.....+-+--+- oe 
Rumford Chemical Works.—Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.......+.+++0+« 16 
Robinson Bros. & Co.—Indewical Silver SOAP... ..00seescereeeeeeeeeeeee 18 
Rupert, BE. S.—Seidlitz Powders, KC......-.ccecseeeececeeeseeeeseceene oo 
Robinson, John, & Co.—Gorks and ates ev Nonecanne a Aaaeiee es teen 1 
Robinson. 8. W. & Son.—Drugs at Wholesale... ....cececsceseseres eee 28 
Roworth, Wm. & Co.—Confectronery, Uolts-foot Rock ...+...+++«+ Jovy 
Rudkin’s Sons.—Essential Oils, Flavers, Bay Rum Bssence.... 16 
Rudolphy, C. B.—Pharmaceutical Directory .....0000. + a Te 26 
s 

Sutton, M. J. & Co.—Crescent Cologne. .....eccescsceveedecnscsddeneeeees 32° 
Stearns, Frederick.—Manufacturing Pharmacist....ccccccesecceeeceees 4 
Shoemaker, Robert & Co.—Johnston’s Fluid Beef .......0+.eeceverveee 18 

Sneider, Robert, Prescription Books.........: Pe, eS eT y 

Stetson, T. D., Patent Bottle Stopping......+-+++seececeecenereceeeeeces 24 
JS. C.—SUBPENSOTUES. 2. cc caccccrccccccecceccsccseccesssedscctons 24 
Stallman & Fulton.—Commission Merchants ... 06.6 cecceeceercnenete « 40 
Schulte & Co.— Wholesale Druqgists......ccccce cee ceeeeneeeeneeeseres 2k 
Siegert, Dr. J. G. B. & Sons.—Angqustord Bitters. .......0.cceceeeedees 40 
Saunders, J. T.—Toilet- Preparations. .......++++++ Pease tr ea 4 
Seguin’s Prescription BANKS. .......+..+seeeeeees OA en dete cane 24 
Seapury & Johnson.—Medicinal Plasters....... ¢ akan 17 
Scott & Bowne.—Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil. ......cceceeeecee ceeeeeees 13 
Smith. Henry—Printers’ Supplies... ....0.. + FORT 26 
Saenger, J.— Musical Instrwments........0ecccccscensreeccceeceweseetens 6 
St. Clair, Dr. B. O.—DQMIiandd ....... ccc sec cee ceeceeeenenseewensreeeeneees 25 
Stowell & Co.—Kidder’s Pastilles...... nae 
Sackett. Jas. d.—Aait Prepar trons... s++2++-- ++ . 16 
Schieffelin, W. H. & Co.—Drugs 19, Fe 


Spiltoir, F. E.—Druggists’ Sundries 2 
Steiner. L.—Phosphor Paste........ 24 
Strickland, G. W.— ists’ Agent... 40 
Storm Brothers.—Gliss Manufacture 6 
Swaim’s fanacea... Sa: . I 
Scudder, 8.V. & F. P. « 2h 
Stutts. C. C.—Glassware.. .6, 24 
Shinn, J. T.—Liquid Renne 15 
ue 
Thompson, J. N.—Nursing Bottle.... ..+cccceeeeeees ass aki nisipasiele ketaien 40 
Tyer rubber Co.—Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringes. woeocds ee 


Taglinbue, C. J.—T hermometers, KC.....cccececececcccsececcecs 

Troemner, Henry.— Weiahing Scales..... seule . 5 
Truslow & Co.—Uorks, Whiting, KC ....eceee ceeeeees Seas peeees vecvene . 

U and V 
Uniroonie Of Vermont. Lectures onisos cccianicnsccsecteccccssscesaccescas 4 
“an 
Vogel, William.—Druggists’ Tinware 28 
Ww 

Woodworth, C. B. & Son.— Perfumery, ete. .....scerees esse VOTER cole 7 & 
Whitman & Burrell._—Hansen’s “ Gilt Edge” Butter Color. ee 
Whitall, Tatum & Co., Dr te’ GlaSsWATe... 2 .sseeceees wee 20 


Wara & Biddulph.—Paper Se ee re ca -. 40 
Walker Glass Company.—Mirrors, &C... «+++ «+++ = 

Wales & Son.—Foreign Patent Agency...... vuigie tans 
Warner & Co.—suaar-Ooated Pills, Shelf Bottles, &c.. 
Webb, Jas. A. Alcohol a. cirnjesiccietspidssccdee-siteppcenteuasee - 
Weinhagen, H.—Thermometers and Technic Glassware, &c 
White, P. A.—Drigs at Wholesale 


Whitman, 8. Ff. & Son.—Comfectionery. . 16 
Whiteman, L. P —Glassware.... ... Hscdetaes we. 7 
Wilson, VU. 8B.—ssential Oils, Druggists’ Sundries, « 
Witteman Brothers.—Show Cards, Tin-foil, &c...... 24 
Y and Z 
Young, Ladd & Coffin.—Lundborg’s Perfumes 13 
Young & Smylie.— Licorice .........ccececcccsees ana tine 
Zeller, Julius.—Drugs at W holesale.......s00 csseeseevenrs BRS te 2 sate ae 


MONELL’S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. : 

Cures dysentery, diarrhea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
lessness the little ones are subject to during the 
critical ee of teething. Warranted perfectly 
pure and harmless. 25 cents per bottle. Sold b 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 


| C. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 


FRASER & LEE. 20 Beekman Street, N. Y., 
W. a ee & CO., 170 William Street, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
al 


PRICE REDUCED. 
A Copy of LOCHMAN’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.00, by 


JOHN NEWTON, 
86 Beekman St., New York. — 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK °GILT-EDGE” BUTTER! 


Chr. Hansen’s 
DANISH PREPARATIONS, 


Liquid Butter Color! 
Liquid Cheese Color! 
Liquid Ext. of Rennet! 


20 FIRST-PRIZES TAKEN, INCLUDING 3 GOLD MEDALS AT WORLD'S FAIRS, 


Hansen’s Liquid Butter Color PREPARED IN VEGETABLE OIL, is used to color the finest Butter 
made inthe world. It does not color the Buttermilk, but makes the Butter beautiful, and greatly enhances 


its value. No Alkali is used. The famous Elgin, Ill., Butter is colored with it. (28 Sample bottle fur- 


facturers of the original and genuine ‘‘ DE LAMERTINE’S STANDARD BIRCH BEER EXTRACT” in 


this country. This extract is without a rival and controls the entire trade wherever it is introduced. We 
supply but one bottler in a county, or two counties as may be contracted for, and the rights of such bottler 
will be protected. Now is the time for bottlers to contract for their supply for counties which are not 


already worked. Send all orders and inquiries direct to 


GRIFFITH & CO., 
Second Avenue and Ninth, New York City. 


nished FREE with directions for making finest Butter. Prices wholesale made druggists upon application. 
WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N. Y., Wholesale Agents in the U. S. and Canada. 


CRYSTALLIZED AND LIQUID 


CARBOLIC ACID, 


MYRBANE OIL, COAL TAR PRODUCTS, 


PAGE, KIDDER & FLETCHER, 
10 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


January | 1880. | 
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CALELL, MARSH & GARDINER'S 


Concentrated Extracts 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


In flint-glass stoppered bottles, each bottle containing one Lage Soa 19 fluid 
ounces of Extract), bottles and ste amps inclusive, 


Extract Musk (from true Tonquin Musk), same style, : 5.00 


BOUQUET. 
BOUQUET ANGLAIS. 
BOUQUET CAROLINE. 
BOUQUET VICTORIA. 
CARNATION PINK. 
CLOVE PINK. 
FRANGIPANNI. 
HELIOTROPE. 
HONEYSUCKLE. 
JASMIN. 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


LILY OF THE 
VALLEY. 


MAGNOLIA. 
MAY FLOWERS. 
MARECHALE. 
MILLEFLEUR. 
MOSS ROSE. 
MOUSSELINE. 
NEW MOWN HAY. 
NIGHT BLOOMING 
CEREUS. 
OCEAN SPRAY. 
ORANGE BLOSSOM. 
PATCHOULY. 
PERSIAN BOUQUET. 
POND LILY. 


RONDELETIA. 
ROSE. 
ROSE GERANIUM. 
SPRING FLOWERS. 
STEPHANOTIS. 
SWEET BRIER. 
SWEET LOTUS. 
TEA ROSE. 
TUBEROSE. 
UPPER TEN. 
VERBENA. 
VIOLET. 
WEST END. 
WHITE LILAC. 
WOOD VIOLET. 
MUSK. 
WHITE ROSE. 
YLANG YLANG. 


IN ELEGANT EOHED ) LABELLED BOTTLES A AS ABOVE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA. 


D. P. IVES & C .Boston,. 
MORREISSON, PLUMMER « coO., 
Chic ago. 
WESTERN NEWS CO........ Chicago, 
Pere a BROTHERS THAT Chicago. 
SWIFT & DODDS.............-.. Detroit. - 


eras ee co., *& 
REDINGTO co...San Francisco. 
BEN'TON, MYERS & CO. sit habe al 


A full supply of our eer may be found with our Agents: 


RICHARDSON & CO........ St. Louis, 
ARTHUR PETER tae ppt pel pe 


- B. 
GEO. A. KELLY & CO., Pittsburg, Pa 


LAZELL, MARSH & -& GARDINER, 
10 & 12 Gold Street, New York. 


LUNDBORG'S TRIPLE EXTRACTS. 


REDWOOD BOUQUET. | if 


Put uP IN ELEGANT ETCHED SHOP BOTTLEs, 
WITH CUT STOPPERS. PINT SIZE ONLY. 


We present a Fac Simile below. These bottles are expressly made and selected for us. They are Fy 
etched in’artistic style, and will be found the handsomest and most useful of all bottles for their purpose. 


aN Odors and ’ 
Rais ) ge 


Bottles, 


Arcadian Pink. 
Route de 
Caroline. 
Bridal Bouquet. 
Cassie. 
Eglantine. 
Ess. Bouquet. 
Frangipanni. 


y iV 


Heliotrope. 
Honey Suckle. 
Jasmin. 
Jockey Club. 
Jonquille. 
Magnolia. 
Marechale. 
Mignonnette. 
Millefieurs. 
Moss Rose. 
Musk Rose. 
New Mown Hay. 
Night Blooming 
Cereus. 
Ocean Spray. 
Orange Flower 
Patchouly. 
Pond Lily. 
Reseda. 
Rondeletia. | 
Rose Geranium. 


Spring Flowers. 
Stephanotis. 
Sweet Brier. 
Sweet Pea. 

Tea Rose. 
Tuberose. | ! 


Upper Ten. 
Verbena. i 
Violet. 


i 
West End. | 
White Rose, i 
Per Pint, $3.50. i p 
‘| 
ii 


Musk | 
Wood Violet, 4 

Ylang Ylang, | ih 
Per Pint, $4.50. 


| 


He 


Nee fins 
i} ‘ 


i 


Fascination. 
Per Pint, $6.25. 


! 


Ki All the above in Regu- | } i 


Mii} 


i os lar Style 25 cents 
iui : 
per pint less. 


ea | 


The success of the above original style, since its introduction, has been un- 
precedented. The demand from every part of the country continues unabated. 


ia 


a 


lil TMi Hl 


LUNDBORG’S TRIPLE EXTRACTS, FOR QUALITY, STRENGTH, UNIFORMITY, AND 
TRUTHFULNESS TO NATURE, STAND UNEQUALLED. 


For Sale by Druggists generally. . 
I 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
| 
NEW yvYoRse. it 
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EAU DE COLOGNE 


OF THE MOST ANCIENT DISTILLER 


JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
opposite the Julichs Place, Cologne, 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1709. 
PRIZE MEDALS:—LONDON, 1851 anp 1862; OPORTO, 1865; PARIS, 1855 anv 1867; VIENNA, 1873. 


By appointment Sole Purveyor to Their Majesties: The Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia; The 
Queen of England; The Emperors of Austria and Russia; The Kings of Italy, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
berg, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden and Norway; Their Royal Highnesses: The Prince and Prin- 
cess Imperial of Germany, The Grand Dukes of Bade, Hesse, Saxe, Mecklenburg, The Prince and Princess 


of Wales. 
CAUTION. 
CoLo@ng, 1879. 


I beg to inform the Trade that in consequence of the fraudulent imitation of my Eau de Cologne, I find it 
necessary to draw the attention of the public to the following label, my trade mark, duly registered ac- 
cording to law in the United States of America, on the 23d day of October, 1877. 


All persons manufacturing, selling, exposing for sale, or using any imitation of the same, will be pro- 
ceeded against to the {ullest extent of the law. 

I prepare but one quality of Eau de Cologne, which never varies in the slighest degree. My manufactory 
has existed uninterruptedly since 1709, and it is the only one that supplies the original and only genuine 
Eau de Cologne. 

Numerous fraudulent practices and pretexts are resorted to by unprincipled persons styling themselves 
“FARINA;” but I desire it to be known, that none of them are, or ever have been, in any way connected 
with my house, 

My only genuine Eau de Cologne may be obtained from every respectable house in the United States 
dealing in Drugs, Perfumery, etc., or by applying to me direct at Cologne (Germany), or to my sole agent 
in the United States. 

Mr. William Marwedel, 50 Park Place, New York. 
where price lists and every information will be furnished. 


JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
gegenuber dem Julichs-Platz. 


J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS, 


143 Oxford St., London (Great Britain). 


SAUNDERS FACE POWDER, 


Bloom of Ninon, 


FOR BEAUTIFYING and PRESERVING 
THE COMPLEXION. 


Saunders’ Face Powder is now prepared in three shades—Pink, White, and 
Jaune, the latter being suitable for dark complexions, 


SPECIAL TRADE NOTICE. 


On and after this date, in addition to the Strip Label hitherto 
used round the boxes, there will be a special Trade Mark Label, 
a fac-simile of which, printed in Black Ink only, is annexed 
hereto. The 'rade Mark Label which will in future be used on 
all articles of my manufacture is printed thus:—A greyish black 
ground on which the lettering is in black, the centre oval is 
vermilion,on which the monogram appears in white shaded 
black, the bordering, lines and corners in vermilion. This 
Label being duly Registered in the Patent Office, Washington, 
U. S., all persons infringing J. Touzzau SAUNDERs’ trade 


rights will be proceeded against. 

As this Trade Mark Label bears my Signature, it will not in future appear on the Strip Label hitherto 
used. ‘Ihe Trade Mark Label will be used on all goods of my manufacture. 

As it is in the interest of all respectable traders that fraud should be exposed and punished, I shall 
feel greatly obliged should any imitations come under the notice of the Trade to whom this is addressed 
if they will advise my Attorney, Mr. C. W. Town, 47 Wall Street, New York, thereof. ‘ 

I take this opportunity of cordially thanking my friends in the United States for their kind favors 
during so many past years. Very respectfully, 

143 Oxford Street, London, Jan. 1st, 1879. J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS. 


Saunders’ Eau Blonde. or Golden Hair Wash, 


HAS A LARGE SALE AND IS MUCH APPROVED. 


The SMOKER’S TOOTH POWDER, and LADIES’ OWN TOOTH POWDER, 


Are Dentifrices which have a steady sale, and are worth the attention of the Trade who have 
not hitherto kept them. 


Coral VWooth Paste 


Is a new and elegant preparation, 


Saunders’ 


ell’ een 


EIOL.IDAY SEASON, 1880. 
TRADE NOTICE. 


DUCTION IN PRICE! 
HOoOYT’s 


NEW FLORAL COLOGNE. 


SUPERIOR IN QUALITY. 


More Lasting and Fragrant 


THAN ANY OTHER COLOGNE IN THE MARKET. 


The Proprietors of HOYT’S NEW FLORAL COLOGNE take pleasure in _ 
announcing the great improvement in the quality of this papelar perfume, and 
with a view of offering to the trade the advantages of their increased profits, 
from the fact of having withdrawn their hereon salesmen from the road, and 
placing the goods in the hands of the Wholesale Trade exclusively, thereby 
saving an enormous expense, our goods haying met with such public favor, and _ 
having been so thoroughly introduced as to render their efforts in this direction | 
no longer necessary, the goods being well established. Hereafter,from the | 
issue of this circular, we quote: 


HOYTS’ NEW FLORAL COLOGNE, 


Trial Size 


Large 
The above 


RE 


In Bortre, 
25c., 50c., and $1 each. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
Hooy T’s 


“A No. 1” COLOGNE. 


Price. . $16.00 per Gross. 


A reliable and fast 
selling article, put up in 


affords. 


HOY'T’s 
VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC — 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE, 


Hoyt’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 


aS Retails at 25 cents per bottle. 
Wate a 

Put up in hand- 
some Sprinkler Top 
Bottles, each dozen 
contained in showy 
Wooden Carton 
Box, making a most 
desirable display for 
the drug counter. 
The Dentifrice is 


large 1 oz. bottles, Re- 
cess Panel, very attrac- 
tive and stylish, with 
lasting qualities, and 


fine fragrance unsur- 


Retails at 25 cts a bottle. 


passed. Since the intro- 
duction of this brand 
our sales have been 
enormous, and we re- 
commend all those re- 
plenishing their stock 
for the holiday trade to 
obtain a supply of this 
new and salable 
Cologne. 


composed of the 
most desirable anti- 
septic and cleansing 
properties, with 
great care in its 
manipulation. 

We call especial iE 
attention to the fol- jfjm 
lowing superior jj} \W« 
Handkerchief Ex- jj,/-'ii 
tracts, of which we - 
are the proprietors 


i 
won, 


and sole manufac- Boia) 
turers. = 
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THE LATEST! 


Burwell’s Regalia Bouquets. |... 


\ 


CounTER SHOW CASE. 
Retails at 25 cents per bottle. 


Unequalled for 
mellowness of fra- 
grance and lasting 
properties, The 
adjoining cut re- 
presenting the at- 
tractive style of 
these goods, little 
need be said of the 
undoubted re- 
sults, when con- 
spicuously _ dis- 
played upon the 
show case. Each 
case contains 1 
doz. bottles: 4 
Grand Army Bou- 

uet, 4 Masonic, 4 

dd Fellow. Each 
brand having a dis- 
tinct label, and 
fitted with Sprin- 
kler Tops, the 
whole presenting 
a handsome varie- 
gated appearance, 
at once pleasing to 
the eye. Unques- 
tionably the best 
selling 25 cts. per- 
fume ever offered. 


Dedicated to His 
Excellency _—‘the 
Marquis of Lorne, 
and H. R. H. the 
ng one 

specially design- 
ed tor export ane 
but, meeting with 
a large home de- 
mand, we are in- 
duced to offer it to 
the trade. Its 
quality equals the 
rarest 
perfumes import- 
ed for this market. 
The label is a 


handsome steel en- |j F 


graving; at either 
corner is  repre- 
sented, alternate- 
Ro a Crown and 
the Canadian 
Crest. Put up 6 
bottles in a box. 
Elegantly finished 
and fitted, with 
the 
Sprinkler. 

Price $75.00 
gross. 


We also direct the attention of the trade to our regular brands of 


FLORIDA WATER AND BAY RUM, 


ut up in all styles and sizes, equal in every respect to the finest domestic or imported goods, at much 


ower figures. Upon 


thus enabling them to introduce the goods as their own manufacture. 


ADVERTISING MATTER. 
We put into every 1 dozen boxes of Cologne leaving our factory a tin-foiled envelope containing 50 


uropear. | 


Stilligoutte 


well’s Viceregal Bouquet. 


uantity orders we offer to put upon bottles labels bearing the name of the dealer, 


perfumed cards, adapted to and perfumed with the peculiar odor they See eent thus enabling every pur- 
chaser of a quantity of even 1 dozen, a sure supply of matter wherewith to introduce the goods. 

We also forward to any address, free of charge, advertising cards, with dealer’s imprint, upon receipt 
of business card. 

Order from your wholesale dealers, and if our goods are not obtainable from your local druggist, order | 


direct from 
A. Hoyt & Co., Perfumers, > 


WW. 
Factory, 22 Tennyson St. 72 Church St., Boston, Mass. | 
nt, 820 Sansome St., San Francisco, | ’ 


New York Office, 889 Broadway. George N. Goving Badite Coast A 
B. W. Bryson & Co., Canadian Agents, 32 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
= 
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FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘Importers and Wholesale Druggists. 


In addition to our extensive stock of 


DRUGS, PATENT MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, & PAINTS, 


we desire to call special attention to our 


Driccists Sundries Departmen 


We import regularly and direct a full line of Staples and Specialties in 


this Department, embracing Hair, Tooth, Nail, and other 


Brushes in Great Variety. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 


Soaps, Perfumery, and Toilet Articles. 


SPONCES AND CHAMOIS SKINS. 
| PUFF BOXES AND MIRRORS, 
FANCY CUT BOTTLES AND CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


FRENGH. RICHARDS & CO., 


Philadeiphnia, Pa. 


HARRIS & COMPANY - 


10, 12, and 14 Broadway, 


SA LEM. OHIO, 


Manufacturers of Druggists’ 


pF 
3 
ij S 
C | 
a 


—_- AIsSsO — 


PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTION BLANKS 


(Bound in Various Styles), 


- 2 
Druggists’ Envelopes, 
WRAPPERS, 


PERFUMERWY. 
WOODWORTH’S Amaryilis Bouquet, 
WOODWORTH’S Surprise Perfume, 
WOODWORTH’S Gem Perfume, 
WOODWORTH’S Evening Primrose Cologne, 
WOODWORTH’S Petroline Pomade. 


Also a complete line of Handkerchief Extracts tn W., 
, and small bottles. 


COLOGNES, HAIR OILS, POMADES, FLAVORING EXTRACTS, &c., ke, 
MITCHELL’S EYE SALVE. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
c.B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
ROCHHSTHR, IN. Y- 
N. Y. Office, $35 Broadway, Room 17. 


sSsSPonri” GE. 
M. PETERSON & CO., 


Importers, 
66 SOUTH JOHN STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


FOR HOME, FOREICN AND COLONIAL MARKETS. 
HoLHsAaALtE 


Orders solicited from wholesale om either through their ane in aid country, or direct, accompanied 
by cash remittance. 


—- TO DRUGaoISsTTs. —_ 
Envelopes, Writing Papers, and Papeteries. 


AT WHOLESALE, 


SAMUEBL RAYNOR & C O.. 
115 and 117 William Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of every style of 


9 EDN A0g EBA Ros CA Sed eB 


m the Ho! Drug size to the largest Official size. All well made and hae Ae and offered at the 
lowest possible reduced prices. Also, on hand, th 


HARR ES AND IRVING MILLS’ WRITING PAPERS. 
Trade Price List, with Samples, sent by Mail when reques sted. 


ALLEN & BOGERT, 


290 Pearl Street, New York, 


DRUGGISTS’ TURNED WOOD BOXES. 


PRICE LIST BY ae 


% 
$1. 22 per gross. 


4 % 
12¢. 20¢. 30c. Ave. 70c. $1. 05 


Samples sent on application. Special sizes made to order. 
Also Round and Oval Chip Boxes, Polished Iron Mortars, Retort 2 ges Evaporating Dishes, etc. 
Agents for ‘‘ Pozzoni’s’? Complexion Powder, ‘‘ Stewart’s ” Healing Powder, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HENRY TROEMNER, 


MANUFACTURER O 


IscALES fe WEIGHTS, 


vyeveere 


Hoffman’s Patent, ee: 7 and Sept. 1 
710 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
EVERY SCALE BEARING OUR NAME [8 WARRANTED, OR CAN BE RETURNED 
In use in all the U, 8. Mints and Treasury Departments. 


Ears Op appICRUCET” RP | SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING WHOLESALE HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 


cer BE CAREFUL TO GET THE GENUINE, 


5 


Turned Wood Boxes for Ointment, Pills, Bluing, Tooth Powder, Etc. 


=... 


—— 
hoard 


Se 
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Cc. c. STUTTS, 


(Established 1868.) 


NEIDLINGER BROTHERS, 


Druessists’ Glassware. 27 Beekman Street, New York, 
FITTING UP DRUC STORES A SPECIALTY. Between William and Nassau Streets, 
38 VESEY STREET, near BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Tintortiee tat otoan ot 


Tilustrated Catalogues and Fac Similes of Glass Labels mailed on application. 


Druggists’ Glassware & Sundries. 
JOHN L. DAWES, SONS & CO., 


pruacists’ ano LabetLeo ctassware, DRUGGIOTS OUTS and SUPPLIES 


PITTSBURGH, im » Pennsylvania. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
1d Ni) ‘This label is paper and glass! 477 SHORT NOTICE AND AT LOWEST PRICES. 


We wish to call your attention ill 
i combined, with a genwine gold 
border. We also manufacture 


to or PATENT GLASS | 
| all styles of the painted labels, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES SUPPLIED. 


LABEL; it is the neatest ji 
_ fac-similes of which will be sent 


and most durable label ever |} Hi Ii hn ii 
made. We guarantee it against filffl||/ A RN iC 
ITA mF on application. We will also 
HHI 1} 
tay il senda sample of our patent label E. B. BENJAMIN, 


fading, cracking or discol- ral ! 
prepaid on receipt of 15 cents. IMPORTER OF FRENCH AND BOHEMIAN 


oring, 80 common with the Hilt vs 
regular painted glass label. coma 


“BRONZE DRAWER PULLS.” |Chemists’ and Druggists’ Glassware and Porcelain, 


‘ CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
Five Styles at = --- =. 5 $2.00 per dozen net. Fino Chemicals, Laboratory Utensils, Assayers’, Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Articles, Felt and Paper 


Price List and Fac-similes of Pulls and Druggists’ goods generally, furnished on application. Filters, &c. Genuine Minerals and Fossils. Sole Agency of Trommsdorff's Pure Chemicals for 
Laboratories, Platinum Wire, Foil, Crucibles, &c., Analytical Weights and Balances, 


We have decidedly the best Drawer Pulls and Labels in the market. 


No. 10 BARCBIAY STREET, 


Es. BB. ESTES & Son, 
280 Pearl Street, New York, Three doors from the Astor House, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STORM BROTHERS, 


Pwwwists Larned Woot. VAG, West Philadelphia Flint Glass Works, 


EINE OOS eee Soed ) ee ae 3312—3328 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Salve Boxes, Bluing Boxes, 
AND ELECANT FACE POWDER BOXES. MANUS AL GREE PT: 


E"lint Glass 


vanems tows: .. PRESCRIPTION VIALS 
r x’ meee) TA OF ) 


Y 
# STOPPERED TINCTURES AND SALT MOUTHS, 


( f AND ALL KINDS OF 


NEW YORE. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


PRIVATE MOULDS PARTICULARLY ATTENDED TO. 


CHEAPEST PLACE TO BUY 


SELOWwW CASES 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


H. WEINHAGEN, 


7 152 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Factory aud Warerooms, tesserae: 


Large Assortment. TF od 
Allkinds always sey SS uotn ath ot, KHVER THERMOMETERS, 
on hand. RAS 5” puavenpan. GLASS AND METAL SPECULUMS, 
CASES PACKED SECURELY TO CARRY TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. Hyp Odermic Syringes, 
HYDROMETERS, 


J. SAENGER. 

Importer of and Wholesale Dealer in ATOMIZERS, DISTILLING APPARATUS, &c. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSICAL STRINGS, 4 
And all kinds of Trimmings for Musical Instruments. 


tS Catalogues and Prices Free. 


PRICES REDUCED OVER FIFTY PER CENT. 


McLEW EE’S 


Grand Crystal Prismatic Mortar, 
WITH PATENT REVOLVING LIGHT. 


THE CRYSTAL PRISMATIC MORTARS. 

For beauty they are unequalled ; the whole surface consisting of Cut Crystal Prisms, in all colors the 
Revolving Light behind gives a prismatic reflection with a most pleasing effect. For strength and dura- 
bility they surpass all other Illuminations, being prepared on iron frames and wire work, galvanized, s0 
as not to be affected by rain or exposure. 


OE OR te NRO OMS OG RAMP EES ST.) NEP TORE, GEO. H. KITCHEN & CO., 
_ Specialties: Italian, German, and French Violin, Guitar, and Banjo Strings, German A i , i i i 
Concertinas, Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Mouth Harmonicas, Musica) Boxes, Hand Gegans, eth etry ath sptaneesend Sale Manefaoturers OF, Crystal Prismatic. Gas Signs, 


Dealers will please send their carde for Catalogues. | — 591 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 


Sparkling, Brilliant, and Attractive. 


Chemists’ and Perfumers’ Flint Glass Bottles, 


t 
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NEW BRONAE DRAWER PULLS ee eo 


CELEBRATED PATENT RECESS LABELLED 


Cheapness, Beauty and Utility Combined. Dru ovists Shelf Botti p g 
i 
$1.75 COMPLETE. $1.75) —— Cheamess, Durability, Weight aud Utility. 


NET PRICE LIST. 


THESE PRICES INCLUDE @LASS LABELS ATTACHED TO BOTTLES READY FOR USE. 


: Tinctures. Salt Mouths. 

Size. Height. Per Doz. Per Doz. 

4 Ounce, - * - 5%inches,- - - $255- - - $2.80 

% Pint, - - - 7 5 aes = 2900 <= = «= 3.35 

Pint, os) a oes eaten 8,102 3 

20 Ounce, + - 9 : aee= = 3,255. =f woes. OO 

Quart, - - - 10% ¥ ie Se. = 3.35 - -. « 4.25 

GLASS LABEL. 3Pintees “~~ 11 “ al wh SS a ee E OG 
. ; % Gallon, - - - 12% < =~ a= 5.00)-— —- = 5.95 
EL ieGallon. ees = 7 14 fi : 7.00 = = &80 


FOR SALE BY ALL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, 


Every Variety of Shelf Furniture, Drawer Pulls, 


AND 


$1.75 Per Dozen. |DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE. 


warren Glass Works, 
L. P. WHITEMAN, Agent. 3S WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOHN M. MARIS & CO. 


711 Market Street, |98 Chambers Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS IN 


DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES. 


FURNITURE (Wall and Floor), WINDOW BOTTLES, OUTDOOR MORTAR SIGNS, 
SHELF WARE (all kinds), GLASS LABELS, DRAWER PULLS, 
OINTMENT JARS, HERB CANS, PRESCRIPTION GLASS, 
OINTMENT BOXES, _ PILL AND POWDER BOXES, EVAPORATING DISHES, 
FUNNELS, GRADUATES, MORTARS, 

_ SPATULAS, SCALES (Prescription and Counter), INHALERS, 

| BREAST INSTRUMENTS, FEEDING BOTTLES, NASAL DOUCHE, 

| NIPPLE SHIELDS, PESSARIES, SPECULUMS, 
SYRINGES, CHEMICAL WARE. COLOGNE BOTTLES. 


COLOGNE BOTTLES A SPECIALTY. 


if 


1} 
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O. °F. CPULTER: H. W. FULLER. 


FULLER & FULLER, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS AND ag 


20, 22, 24, and 26 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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PURE ESSENTIAL OILS, SELECT POWDERED DRUGS, 


STANDARD PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS, 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN PRopRIETARY MEDICINES, &c., &c. 


4 
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x" VICTOR E. MAUCER & PETRIE, 


> 7) 
5 Ee 
S = 
z S 
& v 
a Y 
% ge 


CENERAL AGENTS FOR 


AMERICAN SOFT CAPSULE 60,’S 
FECTED CAPSULES | 


“Infinitely better than hard old style, though actually cheaper.” 
CONTAINING PURE MEDICINES, SUCH AS: 


Oil of Sandalwood,-10 minims each, 1-10 Oil Cassia . .... ... 
 Copaiba with Oil of Cubebs, } Oil Cubebs, } Balsam . ........ ..-. 
Matico, Cubebs, and Copaiba, 1 gr. M., 3 grs. C., 5 grs. B.... 
Baisam Copaiba, 10 minims ....... 2. Jose. e eee eee eee eee eee 
Castor Oil, 10 minims, $ gr. Podophyllin............2.:-+- ve es 


' Per Dozen. 
.... . $8 00 


Per Dozen. 


Sandalwood, Cubebs, Matico,:ind Copaiba... ............--..-. $7 00 
Cods-liver: Oily Omnis, ef-s eee ee Wi hts = oo ason wlan ee Coie violate lv ests 2 00 
Cod-liver Oil with Todide of Tron, 1 gr. Iodide .. ............ ... 3 00 
Oil of Turpentine, 10 minims......... 0.0.0.0. cee ete enon 2 00 


Oil Male Fern and Kamala, 9 grs. Squibb’s Ol. Resin M. F. and1 gr. Kamala.. 5 00 


ALL PUT UP IN NEAT METALLIC BOXES CONTAINING 30 CAPSULES EACH (EXCEPT THE OIL OF MALE FERN 
WITH KAMALA, WHICH CONTAIN ONLY 12 CAPSULES). 


[35> We would call the particular attention of the Trade to the fact that, having, in May, 1879, started our laboratory in our own premises and 
under personal control and supervision, we have succeeded in making important improvements in machinery, enabling us to turn out 120,000 
Capsules per day of unequalled quality and of faultless put-up. While we guarantee our materials as the very best in market, we are resolved to keep our 


lead and maintain the integrity and elegance of ‘our products. 


N. B.—It is important to note that the wrappers around Metallic Boxes are printed in Blue, with Star and Monogram A. §. C. in centre. 


(= Be particular to prescribe American “STAR” Brand Soft Capsules. .21 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, 104 to 110 Reade Street, New York. 


EO Ft 


CHILLS AND FEVERS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TONIC KNOWN. 
WHOLESALE, - - $24 per Cross. 


DRUGGISTS LIBERALLY SUPPLIED WITH ADVERTISING MATTER. 


RETAILS, - = _ for 25 cts. 


Riker’s American Face Powder, 


IN FIVE DIFFHRENT TINTS: 


WHITE, FLESH, 


PINK, 


BRUNETTE, YELLOW, 


PRICE, $2 per Dozen. 


KOEHLER’S ADAPTABLE SPLINT, 


| Used in the U. S. Army and Principal Hospit 


Light, or No. 1, 


In Sheets of about 20 x 40 inches, 


(CAR BOLATED). 


als. 


Medium, or No. 2, and Thick, or No. 3. 


is" Send for Sample. 


Retails for $2.00. PRICE, $15.00 per dozen Sheets. 


VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, 


104—110 Reade Street, New York. 
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th Cheapest Capa in the World. 


GRAWY’s 


AMERICAN GAPSULES 


(IN METALLIC BOXES.) 


No. 5186.—Registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


PRICE LIsT. 


BALSAM OF COPAIBA, - - - - - $0.25 $1.75 


COPAIBA, WITH OIL OF CUBEBS, 0.50 3.50 
MATICO, CUBEBS, AND COPAIBA, 0.75 6.00 
OIL OF SANDALWOOD (Finest West Indian), 1.00 7.00 


—_—— + <> + 


Other medicines will be added to above list from time to time. 
These Capsules are soft, soluble, easily swallowed, and 
Each box contains 30 Capsules, and at the above 


readily digested. 


prices are now offered to the trade as the cheapest Capsules in the 


American Market, and will be found both suitable and profitable for 
country stores. 
When 


For sale by druggists generally. Beware of counterfeits. 


ordering specify GRAY’S. Take no others. 


Put up in tin boxes. 


COMPARE PRICES. 


ORDER A SAMPLE LOT. 


For Sale by all Wholesale Druggists in the U. S. 


McCALL, GRAY & CO., 
48 East 14th Street, New York. 
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THE 


PHEENIX CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Manufacturing Chemists and Pharmacists, 
Office & Factory, 157,159 161 E. 88th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WM. F. HENES, Prop, L. J. FINCH, Geul, Manager, 


Wholesale Druggists, Jobers 


A INTO 


IMPORTERS, 


DEALERS IN 


Foreign and Domestic Drugs, Rare Chemicals, Essen- 
tial Oils, Dye Stuffs, etc., etc., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLID AND FLUID EXTRACTS, 
GELATING AND SUGAR COATED PILLS, 


Elixirs, Syrups,Wines, and all Medicinal Preparations. 


Private Formulas Prepared with Dispatch, and 
Estimates Gladly Furnished. 


PEPSINE, PURE AND SAGGHARATED, 


Unequalled for Solubility and Purity. 


ee 


We also furnish the P. C. W. Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, 


with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, which we MANU- — 
FACTURE UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW PROCESS, and 
will guarantee ite QUALITY AND STABILITY. . 


January, 1880.] 
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| PROPERTIES. 


' water. Dose, a wineglassful or more. 


Tonic, aperient, diaphoretic and emetic. Use- | 
| fulin fevers. dyspepsia and general debility. | 
Infusion, half to one ounce in a pint of hot | 
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Messrs ALLAIRE WOODWARD & CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, 


Desire to call the attention of the Drug Trade 


Superior Choice Pressed Herbs, 


1] 


to their line of 


ETC, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


(= Our name is on every,package. Accept no other as ours. No other house puts up goods in this style. 


“pfdnysas 
‘addy s,[1a0q ‘peemyunyg ‘ne 
jo aiddy ‘poo UMO}SOUIB LE vader ici, : 
“SHI VN NOWMOD 


PROPERTIES. 
Tn over doses a narcotic poison. In medicinal 
| doses useful in mania epilepey, and allays rheu- 
' Matic and syphilitic pains. Dose, 1 to 5 grains. 
- Antidotes—Emetica, afterwards stimulants. 
is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“nosyuasng °0998q0, 
‘apegsiysIN pHa ‘eusqaeH Howls 
“SHMIVN NOWWOO 


uoslog 


PROPERTIES. 
Narcotic, anodyne, and soporific. 


In large 
doses, a strong narcotic poison. Useful in al- 
laying pain, etc. Dose, 2to 10 grains. Anti- 
dote, emetics, stimulants, and galvanism. 


1% STYLE OF PACKAGE IS SHOWN IN THE ACCOMPANYING CUTS. 


Very little attention is generally paid by druggists to this class of goods, so that frequently (in fact it has become the rule) pressers never or seldom put their names on the packages, and as a result, a large pro- 

portion of these goods in the market are short weight, old or inferior stock, not true to name, or otherwise objectionable. 
If you wish to avoid all these serious objections, and at the same time secure a much handsomer package, having on it all the common or vulgar names, also the German name, the 

medicinal properties, formulas for the infusion and dose of the same, and also, in the case of Poisons, the antidote, you can easily do it by specifyiag our brand (A., W. & Co.) 

when ordering of your jobber. In case inferior goods are substituted, we shall be pleased to receive your orders direct. 

We believe it is only necessary to call the attention of the intelligent and thinking portion of the trade to these facts to secure a hearty support in our effort to supply superior goods at ordinary prices. 

Our position as large consumers of this class of goods in the manufacture of Fluid and Solid Extracts and Sugar-coated Pills, enables us to secure the best quality gathered expressly for us, at the very lowest 


possible price, so that to secure better goods you do not have to pay more money, but simply exercise a little care in ordering. 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS, 


PHORITA, 


Pure Ground, Powdered and Pressed 


IL.LTL.INOoTSs. 


ota 


THESE GOODS MAY BE PROCURED FROM 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co.......New York. 
D. B. Wiggi 


J.J. Reithmann & Co...... Denver, Col. 
Godbe, Pitts & Co.Salt Lake City, Utah. | 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler....St. Paul, Minn. | 
Edward H. Biggs........ St. Paul, Minn. 
ZOtng, & CO... i ies ice see Minneapolis, M. 
J. Rendall, Son & Co....Winona, Minn. 


Barclay Cairo, Ill. 
Quigley &.CO....cccccccere ..-- Alton, Il. 


W. W. Marmon........Bloomington, Ill. 
Wilkinson, Bartlett & Co..Keokuk, fa. 
Raynolds & Churchill. ..Burlington, Ia. 
Geo. C. Haman........ Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
A. D. Foster & B Council Bluffs, Ia. 
0. A. Patterson 


J.L. Taylor & C 
Cc. P. Squires & Co. 
Olney 


Burlington, Ia. 


Ta. 
Collinge Brosinseuscesenne- St. Louis, Mo. 
Richardson & Co....... «St. Louis, Mo. 
Meyer Bros. & Co.... 3t. Louis, Mo. 
A. A. Mellier.... aor t. Louis, Mo. 
Jacob 8. Merrell..... .St, Louis, Mo. 
G. K. Hopkins & Co,......8t. Louis, Mo. 
Pree eree Faxon & Co... Kansas City, 


oO. 
Meyer Bros. & Co......Kansas City, Mo. 
Saml. I. Smith Co ...... St. Joseph, Mo. 
iS) 


rans A} alice, Si.c00 pringtield, Mo 
L. W. Hubbell & Co ...Springfield, Mo 
D. A. Abbott....... pringfield, Mo. 


Kennard & Forsyth 
O. F. Goodman 5 


aa ABD. oa mt ecinae' ..Omaha, Neb. 
Lei hton & Brown........Lincoln, Neb. 
Theo. Egersdorff....Leavenworth, Kan. 
Geo. A. Eddy....... Leavenworth, Kan. 
McPike & Fox..........- Atchison, Kan. 
L. N. Brunswig...... Fort Worth, Texas, 
To WePowell, wiar.t Fort Worth, Texas. 


& McMahon.......... Clinton, Ia. | 
Mitchell, Bartlett & Crain, Des Moines,’ 
a 


Connor & Walker........- Dallas, Texas. 
Geo. T. Atkins. . .Dallas, Texas. 
Braun & Bruck Columbus, O. 
8. E. Samuel..... 
J. 8. Frizell & Co 
Beall & Steele 
T. & J. Johnson. 


Keller & White..........Evansville, Ind. 
Leich & Lemcke......../vansville, Ind. 
over Bros, & Co... .Fort Wayne, Ind. 
E. 1. Bindley & Co..Verre Haute, Ind. 
FODI 2. se eeeeees Halifax, N.S. 


Brown & Webb 
.. Baltimore, Md. 


Vogeler, Son & Co.. 
Thomsen & Muth.... 
W.H. Brown & Bro 
J.G. Steele & Co.. 
Brooks & Wilkins. 
2, Di LYONS, .. 2. : 
French, Richards & 
Henderson Bros......... Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co.... .Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fahnestock, Irwin & Rott, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Lyman Bros. & Co.........+.+++ Toronto. 
A. I. Watt & Co...... y 3 
Wm. M. Townley 
Wm. B. Blanding..... Providence, R. I. 


Baltimore, Md. 
... Selma, Ala, 


Philadelphia, Pa 


In corresponding please mention Drue@IsTs CIRCULAR. 


te By 
.Steubenville, O. | 
J.S. Burdsal & Co........ Cincinnati, O. | 
Jno. Zimmerman & Co...... Wooster. O. | 
Berry, Demoville & Co.Nashville, Tenn. | 
Wm. Litterer & Co..... Nashville, Tenn. | 
W.N. Wilkerson & Co., Memphis, Tenn. | 
M. Block & Co...... Chattanooga, Tenn. | 


..Baltimore. Md. | 
Francisco, Cal. | 


Yew Orleans, La. | 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO., 


FLUID AND SOLID EXTRACTS, 


nic Goods, 


‘UanLBlaQury, sepuabnijuspj0gd 
‘peoM Wsyemneyy ‘ould eGON ‘yRoT 
aUM ‘NO s8.dury ‘usels10jUIM UBOLIEILY 
‘ATOH punory ‘eulg sseouig ‘BMassisdiq 


"SHIIVN NOWMWOO 


Chimaphila Umbellata. 


PROPERTIES, 


Diuretic, tonic, alterative and astringent. 
Useful in scrofula, chronic rheumatism and cu- 
taneous diseases. Infusion, 1 ounce in a pint 
of hot water. Dose, a wineglassful. 


f 
i 
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THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO’S 


MEET br ele ws: we 


APSULES. 


Our Capsules are manufactured by means of improved apparatus, producing the most accurate and unvarying results. The gelatine 
employed is of the finest quality, which, in our hands, undergoes a certain process, increasing its transparency and elasticity. 
Through these improvements in apparatus and material, we are enabled to produce Capsules which are uniformly 
accurate, transparent, elastic, and permanent, in which properties they are excelled by none sold in 
the United States or Europe. 


Empty Capsules are becoming very popular with the public. The convenience with which they are carried, the ease with which nauseous powders 


are taken by their aid, combined with their novelty and cheapness, make this method of administering medicines very attractive to all. 


Retail | 


druggists who place these goods conspicuously on their counters inform us that their sales are very satisfactory. Capsules afford a handsome profit, 
and are readily purchased when attention is called to them. We issue for physicians and the public the following explanatory circular regarding 
Capsules, which we are happy to furnish to druggists in such quantities as they can place to our mutual advantage. 


INFORMATION FOR PHYSICIANS. 


These little articles will be found of great value and convenience in the hands of the physician 
who studies to remove the objectionable properties of the medicines which he deems it necessary 
to employ. : 

Many drugs, among which we may note roots, gums, emetics, capsicum, etc., which, either from the 
more immediate effect to be produced, or from some special action to be desired, the physician 
proposes to administer in the crude or powdered state, in preference to any form of preparation, are 
practically debarred from use in certain cases on account of their physical properties (appearance, | 
odor, taste) and the difficulty experienced in swallowing them. It is frequently advisable to con- 
ceal from the patient the nature or identity of the drug, because of some idiosyncrasy, or of his 
imagination with regard to its peculiar effects on his system. | 

To be able to easily disguise these features of a remedy at the bedside of a patient, at a time 
and place when he cannot employ the assistance of a pharmaceutist, is a great desideratum to the 
practitioner. 

Our Oapsules will fully supply this want; a few trials will demonstrate all their advantages, | 
among which we may enumerate the following: 

Convenience.—A box (100 capsules) can be carried in the pocket without inconvenience, 
ready for use as desired. They may be filled with the medicine ina moment, thoroughly disguising 
its appearance, odor, and taste, and are easily swallowed, thus gaining, if we may use the pbrase. a 
foothold in the stomach for the drug, which would have been quickly rejected by the patient, in 
its undisguised state. 


Solubility.—We have endeavored to so prepare our gelatine that it will quickly dissolve under ; 
the combined action of the warmth and moisture of the stomach, requiring but little digestive ac- 


tion, and, as a result, own capsules can be employed in dyspepsia and other forms of irritable or torpid 
stomach when this property is essential. 


Therapeutical Effect.—The gelatine having been dissolved, the remedy is brought into 


jcontact with the surface of the stomach wnder the most favorable circumstances, and, if the case will 


permit, will soon be assimilated and the desired results achieved. 


Emeties are exhibited in capsules to great advantage, and quick returns may be confi- 
dently expected. In this respect capsules are in contrast to pills, which, from their form and con- 
stituents, gradually dissolvein the stomach,producing the effects desired from narcotics, tonics, ete., 
while they are not dissolved rapidly enough for the use to which powerful emetics are devoted. 


Administration.—Capsules can, of course, be applied for the administration of any class of 
medicines, either simple or in combination; yet they are especially designed for facilitating the act 
of swallowing such articles as powdered roots and gums (which, from their insoluble or glutinous | 
nature, are liable to linger in the mouth too long), or for disguising the taste of quinine, morphine | 
capsicum, otls, fluid and solid extracts, etc. 


Our capsules are put up in neat sliding paper boxes, containing 100, for which we charge fifty 
cents each. We will mail a box to any address on recetpt of the price and three cents postage. 


<3 ¢¢—_____ 


On the circulars sent to any druggist who orders one-half gross of a 


Jas” We are sole agents for WuitrreLp’s Carsute Fiuver, and can furnish them in any quantity desired. 
little machines enables an enterprising druggist to place on the mar 


himself, while supplying the public, at a handsome profit, 


ssorted sizes at one time, we will print his business card @RATIS. 


The possession of one of these ingenious | 
ket his own brand of filled capsules, and thus profitably advertise | 
with an article which is daily growing in popular favor. 


[ay Send for Price List, Descriptive Circulars, Terms, and Printed Matter. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, - - - 


a Seti: 


DETROIT, MICH, 


STANDARD NEW REMEDIES. 


FLUID EXTRACTSAND PILLS-,- 


= 


/ GENERAL PHARMACEUTICALS. 


We make a specialty of introducing New Remedies 
to the profession. We have agents continually work- 
ing for us in this and other lands, whose business it is 
to report to us any new articles which are worthy of 
examination. We are constantly publishing circulars 
giving the botanical history and therapeutical applica- 
tion of these New Remedies, with reports from physi- 
cians who have actually used them in their practice. 
These remedies are placed in the market unprotected 
by any patent, copyright, or trademark, our sole object 
being to secure for ourselves the reputation of being 
the most enterprising house in the United States in this 
special line of research. 


CAUTION. 


It frequently happens that immediately after a new 
remedy has been placed on the market by us, @ spu- 
rious article, bearing the same name but very different 
from the genuine drug, appears from some other 
source. We need only call attention to the recent 
compound of strychnia sold extensively as “‘ Fluid 
Extract of Cascara Sagrado,” until the fraud was ex- 
posed by us, to impress upon druggists the importance 
of securing these new remedies from ourselves or from 
some other reputable source of supply. 


Our brand of Fluid Extracts and Sugar Coated Pills 
is probably the most popular of any in the United 
States. We manutacture, we think, a larger line of 
both than any other American house, and our goods 
are sold in every State and Territory, as well as in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 


Our Extracts are made by a process peculiar to our- 
selves, which secures a product of uniform strength, 
without injury to those medicinal principles which are 
unfavorably affected by the employment of heat in 
their extraction. We select the best drugs, as regards 
condition and quality, which the market affords (our 
extensive correspondence giving us great advantage in 
this direction), employ only the most skilful assistants 
in their manipulation, and by the superiority of our 
apparatus and process, secure a perfectly uniform pro- 
duct without the aid of heat. 


Our Pills are made entirely by hand from the purest 
materials, and are sugar coated by a method avoiding 
the use of heat above 90°, without impairing either 
their efficacy or solubility. They are coated while the 
mass is yet soft (a result which has been attained only 
after years of experience and many costly experiments), 
and will remain in the same condition for years. For 
solubility, regularity of shape and beauty of finish, 
they are excelled by none. 

Special formule made and coated to order, when de- 
sired, in lots of 3,000 or upwards. 


We manufacture a full line of Excellent Pharmaceu- | 
tical Preparations, including Sotm Extracts, Con- 
CENTRATIONS, PINK GRANULES, SPECIFIC TINCTURES, | 
Enrxres, Wings and Syrups, GRANULAR EFFERVES | 
CENT PREPARATIONS, MepicaTEep Lozunees, PLASTERS, © 
CoLioprons, CERATES, CoNFECTIONS, etc. 


Among other specialties worthy of particular notice, | 
we would mention PEPSINE prepared with the 
greatest care. It contains the true digestive principle | 
of the stomach of the hog, combined with sugar of 
milk, in such proportion that each grain represents 50 
grains of human gastric juice. , 


LACTATED PEPSINE. A combination of the 
peptic principle of gastric juice with other trustworthy 
digestive agents. It is meeting with a large sale. 

EXTRACT OF MALT, alone, and in combination | 
with otber well-known remedies. Our Malt Prepara- 
tions are giving general satisfaction. They are made | 
from the best Canada barley malt, in accordance with 
the German process. They are permanent, nutritious, 


handsomely put up, and are unadulterated with glu- 
cose, as 1s frequently the case with other brands. + 
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WM. R. WARNER & C0.'S 


Soluble and Superior 


SUGAR COATED PILLS! 


COMPRISING 300 RECIPES, 
Have taken five World’s Fair Medals. Twenty-two years’ experience 
and close attention has achieved a perfection otherwise unattainable. 
Prescribed by the most eminent physicians, and sold by the leading 
Druggists throughout the United States and Europe. 


SHOULDERED. 


WHHL LOOHLIM Ha GIMOHS 
GHLNIOddV ATHWNOSANVH HO NUAGOW FA OL GANDISHG AUOLS MAN ON 


A NEW AND ORNAMENTAL FORM OF SHELF BOTTLE, SQUARE AND ROUND 


= 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GLVEN TO FITTING OUT NEW STORES. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FURNISHED BY 


Wee R. WARNER «c CO.,, 


Manufacturing Chemists and Druggists, 


1228 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


PATENTED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES, 


This Extract of BEEF differs from all others, in that it contains the Albumen 
and Fibrine—in short, the entire azotized constituents of good sound beef. It is 
not only stimulating but nutritious, is very palatable, and will retain its sweet- 
ness for months after opening the can. Our most eminent physicians are prescribing 
it with great satisfaction. It at once becomes popular wherever introduced. 


{ 


Price Lists furnished on application to 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO. 


DRUGGISTS, 
Fourth & Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
GENERAL AGENTS for the UNITED STATES. 


IM= ia) onside are ae 


ELIXIR OF GALISAYA BARK, 


Introduced to the medical profession by J. MILHAU, in 1830, has main- 
tained for nigh half a century a reputation as a palatable and efficient febri- 
fuge, general tonic, and appetizer, never attained by any other preparation 
of the kind. 


The same combined with Coca. 
The same combined with Iron. 
The same combined with Coca and Iron. 


J. MILHAU’S SON, 


ESTABLISHED 1813, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


183 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


For sale by the Principal Druggists throughout the United States. 


| SCOTT'S EMULSION 


PURE ) LIV 


POPHO 
“PERF 


We respectfully call the attention of the Druggists to the above elegant preparation, and desire to 
i 


state some facts, of which most of them are doubtless already aware: : 

First.—We guarantee that it will not separate, deposit, nor change in the least degree, which we 
believe is not true of any like preparation. 

Second.—It is so palatable, that the most delicate stomach can take and retain it. 

Third.—It is put up in larger bottles. and sells at a less price to the trade than any similar combina- 
tion, and whenever it is brought to the notice of the Medical Profession they recognize its superiority, and 
invariably endorse and prescribe it. We are making extraordinary efforts, and employing various means 
to increase its popularity, and we trust those in the trade who have never handled it will secure a small 
quantity at once, as they will have no difficulty in making a sale for it. 


Retail Price, $1.00 per bottle. Trade Price, $7.50 per dozen. 
SCOTT & BOWNE’S 
PALATABLE CASTOR OIL 


IN AN EMUIXUIUSION. 


This preparation is also prepared with the greatest care, and is being approved and prescribed by 
the Profession largely. It is as palatable almost as milk, and absolutely permanent. Although we have 
recentiy commenced its introduction, yet it is acquiring a popularity and sale beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, and we believe the time will soon come when it will take the place, almost entirely, of 
Castor Oil in its crude form. Weare pushing it veeeeS a and expect to supply nearly all the physicians 
in the States with samples during the Fall and coming Winter. ’ : 

It is put up in 4-oz. bottles that retail at 25 cents; and in quarts to dispense as physicians prescribe. 

Price, per doz. small 4-0z., $1.75. Price, per doz. quarts, $9.00. 


Can be procured from all Wholesale Druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Manuf'g Chemists, 125 Hudson St., New York. 
FOR TERMS OF THE 


DRUGSISTsS Cie CU TA Eu, 


See First Page of Reading Sheet, 


a i 
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FREDERICK STEARNS, - DETROIT, MICH. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST. 


Popular NWon-Secret Medicines. 


Under this title I introduced, in 1876, to the retail druggists of the United States, a line of articles avowedly made to supplant patented and secret medicines. The plan comprised staple articles like 
Sarsaparilla, Condition Powders, Cathartic Pills, Liniments, Cough Syrups, Worm Medicines, ete., to simulate the forms and sizes of like popular patented goods. To print the working formula on 
each package; to make them in large quantities at a saving of cost in material and labor; to sell them to the retail trade of the United States; to print each buyer’s name and address on 
labels and wrappers in place of mine; to sell them on a close margin of profit as manufacturer; to use good glass, velvet corks, excellent printing, elegant engraved and tinted wrap- 
pers: to adapt the style, size and prices to meet popular wants; to furnish the retail druggist, who has few of the appliances himself, a means to drive patented medicines out 
of his sales: to enable him to inake the profits himself which otherwise go into the pockets of patent medicine manufacturers; to replace quack and secret nostrums 
by medicines of known composition and value. Iustrated priced catalogues and order blanks furnished on application of any retail druggist in good 

rating. Each customer is protected from competition in his immediate neighborhood. 


COD LIVER OILL.—EMULSIONS. 


History—With some persons, Cod Liver 
Oil, however pure, has a nauseating flavor 
or odor, and does not easily digest. For 
such the emulsified form is made, wherein 
the oil is disguised and partially digested. 
Moreover, there has come into extensive 
use combinations of various Phosphates, 
Pepsin, Malt, etc., with Cod Liver Oil, which 
are best exhibited suspended in the emulsi- 
fied form. 

I offer—put up in my own beautiful new 
mM) bottle (16 oz. flint, Philadelphia oval, wide 

mouth), with Buyrer’s Appress; label in 
He 


2 > ae 


| Brown Bronchial Lozenges. 
Brown Bronchial Lozenges are the officinal oleo- 
‘resin Cubeb Lozenges of the pharmacopceia, adding, 
however, more sugar to lessen the pungency of the 
highly aromatic oleo-resin Cubebs, anal hold them far 
superior to the old “ Pastilles de Paris”? and to its suc- 
cessors, ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ ‘‘ Brown’s Bron- 
chials, ete.”” which are made with Powdered Cubebs, 
hence bitter and disagreeable. 

The Brown Bronchial Lozenges are put up in decorat- 
| ed tin, oval boxes, convenient for pocket. Price, WITH 
| BUYER'S ADDRESS, 1 gross, $15.00: 3 dozen, $4.12; 1 dozen, 
$1.50. (I put up Chlorate Potassa and Santonine Lozen- 
ges in same style.) I make Medicinal Lozenges to order, 
All with BUYER’sS ADDRESS. 


two eolors—the following emulsions of Cod 
i Liver Oil, at $6.00 per dozen: 


7 z = i | SEAN ! To Fluid Ounce, 
Hi | OIL THEOBROMA. Hil AP HACD HTN With Phosphate of Lime, - - 5 grs. 
1 i )} y ‘al HYPOPHOSPHITES With Phosphates (compound), - 8 pis 


For chapped and ex- 
coriated skin, wind and 
sun burn, sore lips, 
chafing in babes or 
fleshy persons. 

Put up in little 
sticks, suitable for vest 
pocket; each in neat | 
box. 

Price, 1 gross, $11; 
6 dozen, $5.75; 3 dozen, 

2.85; 1 dozen, $1, with 


With Hypophosphite of Lime, ~~ 6 grs, 

\\: With Hypophosphites (compound), 6 grs. 

(i With Lacto-Phosphate Lime, - 6 grs. 

' With Lacto-Phosphates (compound), gra 
- M’ 


CARBOLIC CATARRH CURE. 


History.—There being a popular demand for palliatives 
and cures for Nasal Catarrh, we have put up the following 
prescription, in suitable form, to meet such a want, and to 
replace patented and secret articles like Sage’s and others, | 
which are sold at from two to six times the price of this. 

| 


Formula.—Chloride of Sodium, 120; Chlorate Potassium, | 


8 S 

\; With Dialyzed Iron, - - 10 M’s 
; With Pepsin, : = uate 10 grs. 
ii, With Carbolic Acid, - - - “1 ee 
| With Chloral Hydrate. = - 10 grs. 
i) With Extract of Malt, - - - 240 grs. 
erltiiit With Wild Cherry,  - - 30 grs. 
With Phosphorus, - - - 1-50 gr. 
With Extract Malt (one-half) ann 


50; Iodide of Ammonium, 2; Carbolic Acid Crystals, 8; Pow- | BUFER 8 ADDEESS, Phosphorus, - -50 gr 

pate: re S ea pita : It is pure Cacao Bur- Heh Todi a ae S 
dered Camphor, 8; Powdered Golden Seal Root, 20 (parts by | Tey dves Hor Nace Sasvemetn i Se Sha see lois = ee 4 a 
weight). The combination is regarded as excellent for the rancid. Is mild and ADoRESs, Al# Plain Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil (one-half 


Cod Liver Oil). 
Specify in orders wHIcH one you wish. 

Nors.—I also put up pure, fresh and sweet Newfoundland Cod 
Liver Oil, in the size and style of Hegeman’s, Caswell’s and others. 
Green paneled bottles, holding 14 fluid ounces; labels in two colors, 
Each bottle is in patent paper carton. Price, 1 gross, $45.00; 6 dozen, 
$25.00; 4 dozen, $17.50; 3 dozen, $14.00; 2 dozen, $9.50; 1 dozen, $5.00; 
if in Marvin's stylé (mo carton), $5.25. (The advertised brands are 
| $78.00 to $126.00 per gross.) 

Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, in 8 oz. oval bottles—style like Mol- 
ler’s. Price, 1 gross, $40.00; 6 dozen, $21.00; 3 dozen, $12.00; 1 dozen, 
$4.25. It is warranted equal in every respect to that imported in 
bottles, and which is sold from $78.00 to $96.00 per gross. ALL THE 
‘ABOVE WITH BUYER’S ADDRESS. 

I put up for the Lungs and Air Passages Wild Cherry Pectoral 
Wine, an elegant and agreeable remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Incipient and Confirmed 
Consumption. Syrup Tar and Wild Cherry, 50c. and 25c. sizes: 
Brown Mixture, 25c. size. Elixir Grindelia, 50c. size, for Asthma, 
Elixir Chestnut Leaves, for Whooping Cough, 25c. size. Hive Syrup 
Cough Candy, 5c. and 10c. sizes. Carboliec Catarrh Cure, 50c. size 
| (for $1.50 per dozen). Cubebs Cigarettes, Catarrh Snuff, ete. ALL 
| WITH Buyer's ADDRESS. 


purpose of reducing the inflammation, altering the morbid con- | »!#"4, and I think much superior to Cantphor Ice. 
dition, soothing and calming the irritation, and finally eradicat- | ———~—-— ————— 
o the agcgA | 
jh rigs ) _-_- UNIQUE CAMPHOR ICE. 
Put Up in 3 oz. flint, flat, square vials, with extended | 
description of the origin, symptoms and treatment of Catarrh on| Unique Camphor Ice.—A 
the circular wrapped around it; 1 dozen in box; Buyrr’s| new and unique style of put- 
ADDRESS. ting up Camphor Ice in decor- 
Price.—1 gross, $16.00; 6 dozen, $8.25; 4 dozen, %5.65; 3 | ated tin tubes, the stick of Ice 
dozen, $4.34; 2 dozen, $2.90; 1 dozen, $1.50. | to push forward from corked 


CUBEB CI J NTC end, both ends being capped; 
i a t G RE I TES. label in nigh color, with Buy- 
For smoking in Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head 
(Coryza), Hoarseness, etc. ‘ | BR'S ADDRESS. 
Put up in neat slide paper boxes, 12 in a box, with direetions and | Prices, 1 gross, $15.00; 6 
= ; Eman dozen, $8.00; 4 dozen, $5.50; 3 
rice—1 gross, $15.00; 6 dozen, $7.75; 4 doze 5.40: 3 doze 4,12: ‘ 4 my). ¢ £9 49- 
2 dozen, $2.85; 1 ee $1.50. zen, $1.15; 4 dozen, $5.40; 3 dozen, $4.12; | dozen, $4.50; 2 dozen, $3.12; 


a hl THY 

CATARRH SNUFF. 

(Aromatic Cephalic Snuff)—Entirely Vegetable. For the relief and cure | to furnish the regular pattern 

of Catarrh, Dizziness of the Head, Lethargy, Palsy, Nervous Headache, 

Common Colds, and the various nervous affections of the Head and Eyes. 

Price—1 gross, $12.00; 6 doz., $6.25; 4 doz., $4.25: 3 doz., $3.30; 2 doz., 
$2.30; 1 doz., $1.25. (In one ounce vial; buyer’s address. ) 


|1 dozen, $1.60, with BUYER'S 
AappREss. I, of course, continue 


as heretofore, and all buyers 
of the new pattern will order 
it under name of UNIQUE. 


= = 
Aaawvertising Means. 
The Popular Non-SECRET Goops are not advertised, and PERSONAL EFFORT of the buyer is the best means of selling. I publish an elegant Almanac each season. That for 
1880 is now ready. The design is original; the execution excellent; the cover beautiful; a strong contrast in all respects to the Patent Medicine Almanacs, none 
of which compare with it. Buyer's address is on first page of cover, and whom it advertises exclusively. Price, 1,000, $16.00; 500, $8.50; 250, $4 50; 
100, $2.00. Memorandum Books, Cook Books, Canary Books, Counter Circulars, ete., etc., are also furnished at cost to customers. 


-CATHARTIC LIVER OR BILIOUS PILLS.—In Wood Boxes (Jayne’s Style.) . 


There is probably nothing, in the stock of the retail druggist called for so often 
as Bilious or Purgative pills. The host of patented and secret bilious pills attest 
to that fact. Should not the retailer discourage, when practicable, the sale of pills con- 
| cerning the composition of which he knows nothing, and which cost from $18.00 to $24.00 
} per gross, and in place sell those of which the formula is known, and which are of UNI- 
| \ERSALLY RECOGNIZED VALUE by physicians, which I can furnish him at $8.00 a gross of * 
= < sugar-coated (or plain), with his address on each box ($7.52, if cash accompanies 

order)? . 

_ Iputup, in turned hard wood boxes, with BUYER’s ADDRESS, 
25 pills in each (the accompanying cut is the exact size), the 
Compound Cathartie Pills, U.S. P. (with Calomel); Improved 
Compound Cathartic Pills (without Calomel); Cook’s Pills, and 
the Cheaper Vegetable Pills. 


New Style—The cuts show two NEW ENGRAVED LABELS, in 
black and white, just out. The one on the left hand side of this 
page is the exact size of a box of Compound Cathartie Pills, 
labeled. The cut at the right hand side is exact size of the label 
for Improved Cathartic Pills before it goes on box, and full 
size, showing formula and place for buyer’s address. These 
new plates admit no change in titles, only the addition of buyer’s 
address. These labels are pasted directly on to the box, and 
j have no other wrapper. The ends of the boxes show wood. 


Suecar-CoareD; Dose on each package; Formuna on each 
3 wrapper. REPLACE all patented pills. PRoFITs on patented pills 
are at best one hundred per cent, on these four hundred per 
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cent. BuyER’s ADDRESS on each package. SELL at all seasons, = my . 

and you should never be out of stock. PreservaTion—For hot, moist climates, we put Com d Catharti ae we P.. in wood 5. ape “ge se pe pps si a 
them in wood boxes in tin cannisters of 6, 12, 18 and 24 dozen, which serves to keep thein perfectly, if Co eta Gaunt aC Pill “ire : te hes bi $2.2 tan 6.00 a0 93 05 230 1.25 
with proper care on part of buyer: beyond this we take no risk of damage or loss. TitLEs—Any title eaten re satu Pills, U. 8. a HD) BIAS “350 800. 450 1850 275 200 ae 
may be had on the new style Pills (in wood boxes)—Vegetable Cathartic, Indian Anti-Bilious, Vegetable “reece, Ca 1 ee a at peas ES ea OL BOOT OO 395 230 1295 
Anti-Bilious, Mandrake Liver, Improved Liver, Compound Liver, Southern Liver Pills, and the like. For Prcatin ee lartic Pills, in glass............ wonssmlet: . ‘00 800 200 100 
these the Improved Cathartic are generally used. Seite ee Pellets, in glass........ ad 58 ao 200 145 
_ Show Cannisters—For customers (first purchasing). Wesend (but only on order) a Japanned, decorated Cook's Pills, in glassi2=o susp eces bocn serene eee 8.50 450 3.16 2.50 1.75 90 
tin cannister, for shelf use, to retail from. Two sizes are made (to hold three and six dozen). Vegetable: Pilla, in wood / vasa. eee eed 160; 600° Ns : 2:25 Po, 5 


and 115 engravings. Is furnished to Druggists in good rating for ten cents; to customers free. 
TERMS—Credit of three months from date of invoice, to be settled by bank acceptance, with Exchange on New York or Detroit. 
. Customers desiring to pay cash will be allowed six per cent deduction from face of Invoice, if remitted within ten days of date of Invoice, and in funds par in 
Peet y pe Sedotone A limited freight allowance will be made. Country checks will be credited, less cost of collecting. Printed card, or address, should 
€ sent order, 


FREDERICK STEARNS, Manufacturing Pharmacist, Detroit, Mich, 


Se ee eee 
ae ee ae Fe 


New Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogue, No. 81, of the Popular Non-Secret Medicines, Toilet and Domestic Articles, is now out. It contains 54 pages | 


A A, Meuurer, St. Louis, Mo., Gen 
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SHINN’S BASSETT’S HOREHOUND TROCHES 


LIQUID RENNET Sik elles 
(> Why ? 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS-DESSERTS~ OF tst. Because they are extensively advertised. 
7 Tey ») \ ws, THVY 2d. a ‘« afford a better profit. 
180) NK H iT OR ‘6. URDS AND WH Ei ae . 8d. Be oe are put up in glass. 
Made from fresh Calves’ Rennets by a formula that many years’ experietice has proved ALWAYS 4th. oa ‘* vive satisfaction every time. 


RELIABLE, and believed to be the Best and Cheapest in the market. Sold by the leading 


Druggists of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, and by the manufacturer, Send for samples and price list. 


JAMES T. SHINN, | ESOS g7— a.c. eassert, 
No. 1400 SPRUCE STREET, Philadelphia. Sat Roonester N.Y 


Ban fA SWAIM’S PANACEA, 


CATARRH (ESTABLISHED A, D, 1820.) 


AND ‘ THE WELL KNOWN ALTERATIVE. 
ASTHMA 2 


Of Great Celebrity in Scrofalons Diseases. 
CIGARETTES. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
A sure relief. Also for Cold in the Head, Bad Breath, Hoarseness. 1 can be smoked to any extent | 


“| Swaim's Laboratory, Seventh St., below Chestnut, Phila. 
without harm even by ladies and children. Public Singers and Speakers should smoke it, as it hus a 


AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS LIN THE UNITED STATES. 
wonderful effect in clearing and strengthening the voice. Sold by all WHoLEsaLE TOBACCONISTS AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS. MANUFACTURED BY 


sep SE eee Sa SW oH. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 170 William Street, N.Y. 


This is the only Cigarette of its kind prepared by a well-known physician and endorsed by the 
medical profession. 


On the receipt of $1.25 I will send one dozen boxes of CigArETTEs free by mail. CT R GS ‘ TY s M = D CG N E 
ELE in 


HARTMANN, LAIST & CO., The Standard Electrical Instruments for the Medical Profession 
WIANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, are made by 


CINCO! NNATI, OHIO, THE G ALVANO FARADIC MFG. CO., 


CLYCERINE 3 Chemically Pure, White, and Inodorous, of full specific gravity, 


CLYCERINE for Manufacturers, 288 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
EPSOM SALTS, SPECIAL NOTICE.—A LONG NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED, 
CLAUBER SALTS. | We are now prepared to furnish to the Trade. 
Oe ra emf Sp Creek: AGER. 59 N. Front treet Self-Acting Electro-Medical Instrument, especially adapted for Family use. 
“ BALTIMORE, WOLFF & SELIGSDERG. Squares Price, Ten Dollars. This instrument is highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


iy SAN FRANCISCO, PH. WOLF & CO 


“NEW ORLEANS, C. F. K,. de BUSSIERES, 73 Gravier Street. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


NO SMELL. 


lu i 
MMT 
Le, ee 


Offer to the trade generally thoir full list of goods, all of which are guaranteed in every particular true to name and 
incomparable in quality. 


Perfected Soft Capsules. 


IN BULK, each box containing 500 Capsules. In Metallic boxes, containing 30 Capsules each (except Male Fern, which 

Per box. contains only 12 Capsules). Per dozen. 

Pure Yellow Sandalwood Oil, py Oil Cassia. .... 20.0 06. c eee eee $10.25 | Pure Yellow Sandalwood Oil, 745 Oil Cassia...........-...eeeeereee oe Sekt $8.00 
Sandalwood Oil and Copagiba(equalsparts). ....6.... 2... e ee eee cee teen Pies 6.00 | Sandalwood Oil and Copaiba (equal parts).......... cece eee cece ee ee ee ae 5.00 
Pure Copaiba with Oi] of Cubebs (equal, parts)..........-...-eecec coer eters 4.75 | Pure Copaiba with Oil of Cubebs (equal parts). ... .......0..ecceeesseet see cone 4.00 
Pure Copaiba, Cubebs,-and-Hxt, Matico . 6 ciadis cece eh cee ei cee bw eee en eset tees 4:75). eure Copaibsa, Cubebs, and Exty MaticO antarcniincsite ais. - ss os nhoaidadh > Sanaa 4.00 
Balsam Copaiba;’10 grains in each Capsule........... 0... eee ieee reece cee eee 2.00 | Balsam Copaiba, 10 grains in each Capsule...........0... eee eect rece teeter eee 1.75 
Castor Oil, 4 grain of Podophyllin in each Capsule. ......5.6..... 0. eee eee eee 2.25 | Castor Oil, 4 grain of Podophyllin in each Capsule............6. e+. seed sete ee 2.00 
BERRA PAVE? Olli o tt eee tee yas ¢ sig sarah sags S956 shen os S15 oa etelo@ Abas DQ OL We ys COCMUTVOL Oil'..<. s..1- hte oe ainee wie creMatetaers MEGS s «sees bos sels el etere sieinis 2.00 
‘ “sa WAl De, SESS, LOdide Of Tronssik!, Fear. tale. BPE Re os ee 4.75 ‘: “ with 2 grains Fodide of [rons i... --... os weve re ene 4.00 
EEITEETIQNIEING 4. pisos psa olin UT OES tai ts aces pare ipelnien get ap Olas a: 2.25 | Oil of Turpentine..... ....... SOE i ah ae? ce A eee eee ee ee 2.00 
Oil of Male Fern with Kameela................:0e 000s Rett ee Mts Se ae 15:00) Oil of Maleetern witht Kamieels: vote. tre oc. Hees aes aie Wie unis hecewedneeanw erecta 5.00 
MIETPLIGISAIN G5 5 50.5, .555'ss os g Qa Rl Be Meee, ALA Toe MS, AHUURNN DS Beds s 5ei5)) Gurpun se Balser a tin-tecieherteilatcnaeth cs cls + -'= sf s/s .0n> cqucte ouyeleaaaess sate ph otsiehi 4.00 
mmIne-ACtIVesprincipal of Ava, KAVA. . 22. secre. cs lo tyre kduraanetas deuce: 4.75 | Kawine, active principal of Ava Kava...:......ccccces stew eres snnesteeeeen’s 4.00 


Office, No. 150 Broadway and 71 Liberty Street, New York. 
LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. JAMES QUEE, 


A. Voge rr, Son & Co., Baltimore, Md., Gen’l Apes for Maryland, Virginia, and District of Columbia. Mamagenr. 


Frencn, Ricnarps & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Gen’l Agents for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
Lorp, SrourENBURGH & Co., Chicago, Ills., Gen’! Agents for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Lowa. 
| Agent for Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Dakota, 
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THE 


ATWOOD COLOGNE 


RENOWNED 


For its Delicacy, 
For its Fragrance, 


For its Permanent and Re- 
freshing Odor. 
Handsomely put up with [lluminated Labels. In 


Yrial Flasks, half pints, pints and quart glass stop- 
pered bottles. Send for Price List. 


HERMON W. ATWOOD, Proprietor, 


846 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


aiertor ASTHMA, 


AS EES 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. icc 5 cts: by matt 
POET Charlestown, Mass. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY, 


By Dr. August Koehler, 


Late Professor of Botany at the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


Particularly useful on account of its “‘ Key to the 
flowering plants of the northern and middle United 
States.’’ A most elaborate contrivance, insuring the 
botanical identification with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time. Price $2.50. Sent postpaid by 


Dr. A. KOEHLER, 
336 2d Ave., N. Y. 


WM. RUDKIN’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Fruit Extracts, 


LIQUOR FLAVORS, 


74 William Street, New York. 


A complete Catalogue will be forwarded by mail on application, accompanied by business card. 


BAY RUM 


ESSENCE. 


(SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL OF BAY.) 


This Essence is perfectly soluble in spirit of the proper strength, and will make instantly, without 
Wtering or waste, clear Bay Rum, of quality superior to that made from Oil of Bay. Prive five dollars per 


pound. One pound to ten gallons. 


Directions on each bottle. 


For sale by 


WM RUDKIN’S SONS, 


7a VVilliam Street, 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
BUSWELL & ROGERS, 

E. J. HART & CO., 
FREDERICKSON & HARTE, { NEW Onueane. 


REDINGTON & CO., San FRANcIs0O. 


{New YORE. 


New York... 


FULLER & FULLER, ee. 
MORRISSON, PLUMMER & CO., f CHICAGO. 


MASON, CHAPIN & CO., 
G. L. CLAFLIN & CO., | PRovipEnce. 


WM. H. BROWN & BROTHER, BautTrmore. 


CENTENNIAL, 1876 


> Whitnan € ee 


UGGISTS’ RETAIL TRADE, 


THE FINEST 


CONFECTIONS AND CHOCOLATE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


S. W. Cor. of 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Please send for circular. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


WILLIAM ROWORTH & SONS, 


(Sucozssors To Sam’, W. RowortuH & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE 


PHARMACEUTICAL LOZENGES 


AND CHOICE CONFECTIONS. 


854 PEARI SEL AE 


One door north of “ Brooklyn Suspension Bridge,” 


PROPRIETORS OF 


ROWORTH'S 


Renowned Reliable 
REMEDIES. 
ROWORTH’S 

Celebrated Eng. Bath Pipe, 


Roworth’s Bronchial Troches, 
Roworth’s Carbolic Acid Troches, 
Roworth’s Salicylic Acid Troches, 
Roworth's Pine Tree Tar Troches, 
Roworth's French Charcoal Troches, 
Roworth’s Bromide Potassa Troches, 
Roworth's Bicarb. Potassa Troches, 
Roworth’s Santonine, or Worm Troches, 
Roworth’s Tamarindus Indica Troches, 
Roworth’s Cubeb and Chi. Pot. Troches, 


NEV YWOoRkK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ROWORTH'S 
Troe Eng. Colisfoot Rock. 
PURE WHITE 


Rock Candy, 
Diamond Crystals, All Strings. 


Roworth’s Chlorate Potassa Troches, 

Roworth’s Carbonate Iron Troches, 

Roworth’s Eng. Peppermint Troches, 
Roworth’s Mur. Ammonia Troches, 

Roworth’s Chlo. Pot. and Carbolic Acid Troches. 
Roworth’s Sanguinarian Troches, 

Roworth’s Nervine Troches, 

Roworth’s Pepsin and Iron Troches, 

Roworth’s Eucalyptus Troches, 

Roworth’s Astringent Rose Leaf Troches. 


LONDON HOSPITAL THROAT LOZENCES, 


as formulated by Morell Mackenzie, M. D., Honorar 


Diseases of the Throat, 


y Medical Superintendent of the Hospital for the 
olden Square, London. 


N.B.—W. R. & Sons manufacture with the strictest care al kinds of medicated lozenges, or troches, 
for druggists and physicians, according to their own formulas, in quantities of 5 lbs. and upwards. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


TOTLET 


WATERS. 


For the Handkerchief ar for Use in the Bath. 


Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Water, 
' Violet Toilet Water, 
Multifiora Toilet Water, 
Rosodora Toilet Water, 
Lavender Flower Water, 
Concentrated Eau de Cologne. 


COLGATE & CO., 


The GENUINE IMPORTED PREPARATION 


is now offered at a 
Greatly Reduced Price. 
A Delightfui Nutritious Beverage. 
A Pleasant, Invigorating Tonic. 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for disorders of the 
Throat, Chest, Lungs, and Stomach. 
A Strengthener for the Debilitated, especially 
Nursing Mothers. 
A Substitute for Ale, Beer, Porter, and all othe: 
Alcoholic Drinks. 


Every bottle of the genuine imported Hofl?s 
NWEalt Extract must bear the label of the Sole 
Agents for the United States and British Provinces 
of North America, 


TARRANTIr & COMPANY, 
278 & 280 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE 


HOY'T’S 


GERMAN COLOGNE. 


Important Notice to the Trade. 


BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS 
and IMITATIONS. 


Do not be deceived by any preparation pur- 
porting to be a new article of our manufacture. 

Je put up no perfume but Hoyt’s German 
Cologne. 4 

Any other preparation purporting to come from 
us is an imposition and a fraud. 

Our goods have the name, etc., as follows, blown 
in the bottle: HOWTS GERMAN COL- 
OGNE, E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 
Our signature is also printed in red ink 
diagonally across the label, and over the cork is 
placed our private United States Internal Rey- 
enue Stamp. 

HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE is well 
known, extensively adv¥ertised, very popular, 
and, without question, the best selling article of 
its kind in the market; and we trust you will 
consider it a matter of justice to us, as well as for 
your own interest, to discourage this system of 

irating, by refusing to deal in any of the counter- 
eits and imitations, and whenever they are sent to 
you as a substitute for our goods, return them, de- 
mand the genuine, and do not fail to report the case 


EB. W. HOYT & CO. 


Proprietors, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


New York. 


JAMES H. SACKETT, 
Manufacturing Perfumer, 


AND: PROPRIETOR OF THE CELEBRATED. 
SACKET T'S: MACIC: COLORIS, 
Which will restore red or gray hair to a natural 


brown or black, Also, 


SACKETT’S LIGHTNING HAIR DYE, the 
best in the world. 


CHIRIS’ WASHED POMADE, in original eans, 
at . per lb., constantly on hand. 


SACKETT’S POMADE BRILLIANTINE, 
which will never turn rancid. 


SACKETT’S CAPILLARY, a reliable hair 
Se for the promotion of the growth of the 


My Cosmetics, Shaving Soap, Bay Rum, Cologne 
Waters, Extracts, Toilet Powders, Florida Water, 
and Hair Preparations are well known. aud guaran- 
teed to be as reprerented. Send for price list. 


122 Liberty Street, New York. 
ALWAYS ASK FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Steel Pens, 


THE MOST POPULAR PENS IN USE, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


‘Vorks Camden. N J. Now York, 


(LIQUID.) 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL EBXHAUSTION, NER- 
VOUSNESS, DIMINISHED VITALI 
TY, URINARY DIFFICULTIES, Etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of 
N. Horsford, late Professor in 
Harvard University. 


medical authority, of the value cre horic ac 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 
as this. 

It is not nauseous, but agreeable to 
the taste. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Its action will harmonize with such 
stimulants as are necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only. 
- Prices reasonable. 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished @ 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 
Manufactured by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Provipencs, R, lL 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in hig 


Pamphlet giving further pat- | 
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Senda for New Price Current.Prices Reduced. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON’S 


Pharmacopcia & Medicinal India Rubber Porous Plasters. 


ImPoRTanT TO DRVUGGaISTS. 


Pharmacists and Druggists will have the kindness to bear in mind that we manufacture but ONE QUALITY of Medicinal and Surgical Plasters. When a 
physician prescribes an officinal preparation, he invariably expects such article to be of Pharmacopeia strength. To depart from established formula, or to cheapen 
medicinal preparations by the introduction of inferior drugs or extracts, is simply reprehensible. Such preparations not only baffle the acknowledged skill of practitioners, 
put it also reflects disadvantageously the judgment and intelligence of the dispensing pharmacist or druggist. It has never been our aim and never will be to calculate how 
cheap we can produce a suspicious class of medicinal articles. 

The extensive demand united with OUR UNEQUALED FACILITIES for the economical production of our specialties, enables us to offer the best quality 
of elegant and unimpeachable goods at exceptionally low prices. They are skillfully made of purified India rubber, selected drugs, and incorporated with an unquestionable 
quality of alcoholic medicinal extracts. Every Pharmacopeeia article is warranted to be of proper strength and guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 


While we offer these at exceeding low rates, we can assure the trade that they are of first quality in every particular. 


Analysis of Seabury & Johnson's Belladonna Plaster. 


By Prof. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


Messrs. SEABURY & JOHNSON : BELLEVUE HosprraL MepicaL CoLLEGr, New York, September 7, 1878. 


GENTLEMEN—I obtained from Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., of this city, samples of Beltadonna Plasters prepared by Grosvenor & Richards, Boston; Mitchell’s Novelty 
Plaster Works; Seabury & Johnson, New York and London. I have examined these varieties for the purpose of determining which possesses the largest quantity of 
analysis demonstrated that Seabury & Johnson’s contains the greatest proportion of the active principle of Belladonna, 


Atropine. I employed equal surfaces of each, and my 
and is the most reliable Plaster. ra 


Pror. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D. 


By J. P. BATTERSHALL, Ph. D. 
Mussrs. SEABURY & JOHNSON: New York, June 7, 1878. 


GENTLEMEN—Samples of the Belladonna Plaster manufactured by your firm and by Dr. Grosvenor’s were purchased by me of a well-known drug house, and com- 
parative tests made of the same, for the purpose of determining the relative amount of Extract of Belladonna in each. The tests used were applied to an equal quantity of 
each plaster, and under similar conditions. I find that a larger amount of the solid Extract of Belladonna is contained in your preparation, which result was corroborated by 


repeated trials. Respectfully yours, 
J. P. BATTERSHALL, Ph.D., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


Mead’s Surgical Dressing Paper. 


FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF, AND ANTISEPTIC. 
(SUGGESTED BY DR. W. W. KEEN, OF PHILADELPHIA.) 


A thoroughly practical and economical Dressing for hospital and general use ; it can also be.employed for Hot Dressings and Ice bags ; it can be used as a substitute for 
Oiled Silk or Muslin and Gutta Percha Tissue. : 


1OO Yard Rolls, 24 Inches Wide, for $5.00. 


Our Rew Adhesive Piaster. 


We offer to Druggists an Improved Cheap Surgeon’s Plaster. This article is intended to supersede the unreliable ordinary Emp. 
Adhesive, on account of its superior qualities and cheapness. 


MEAD’S ADHESIVE PLASTER, 


Prevared only by SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Is perfectly Pliable, Antiseptic, W ater-Proof, Non-Irritating, and Strong. 
14 inches wide, in 5 Yard Rolls, Price 25 Cents per yard. 


MEAD’S ADHESIVE PLASTER (| Does not become Dry, Stiff or Crack off the Muslin. 
Is spread on honest Cotton Cloth. 
MEAD’S ADHESIVE PLASTER | Will adhere firmer and longer than Emp. Adhesive. 
Does not require heat or moisture to make it adhere. 
MEAD’S ADHESIVE PLASTER | it is the cheapest and best plaster known that will remain serviceable. 
oo It is free from all irritating properties and is Antiseptic. 
MEAD’S ADHESIVE PLASTER | js used by the New York, Bellevue, and other large Hospitals, and by every Surgeon 
who has a large practice. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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Deep Lakes. 


In Baikal (Siberia) soundings have been 
obtained, which, for a lake, are truly aston- 
ishing. In the upper part the depth is 
3,027 metres (about the height of Mount 
Etna), but downward the bottom constantly 
descends, and near the opposite end, a dis- 
tance of some 350 miles, the depth amounts 
to 3,766 metres. The measurement far ex- 
ceeds anything to be found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which in its deepest part has 
only 2,197 metres of water. How such an 
extraordinary depression as that of Baikal 
eould have occurred in the midst of a 
continent isa problem which greatly puzzles 
geologists, but the generally accepted idea 
is that it was the result of some volcanic 
eruption in past ages, and a subsequent sub- 
idence of the crust of the earth to a vast 
extent. The lakes in the centre of New 
Zealand are equally remarkable in point of 
depth. The extreme depths of the Taupo 
and Waikari Lakes in the north, and Lake 
Wakatipu in the South, have never been 
fathomed. They are known to be very far 
below the sea-level. 

——_0-e—_____ 
A Prehistoric Clambake. 


In excavating for the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
water works, recently, there was found, 
twenty-eight feet below the surface, an 
ancient clambake. In a bed about six feet 
by four in area, the clam and oyster shells, 
many with gaping mouths, were arranged 
as for a modern clambake, intermixed with 
hardened sand, charcoal, and fragments of 
decayed wood. 

———_0+e—____ 
A Colossal City. 


From the computations of authorities it 
appears that London (with all its suburbs) 
covers within the 15 miles’ radius of Char- 
ing Cross nearly 700 square miles. It 
numbers within these boundaries over 
4,000,000 inhabitants. It contains more 
country-born persons than the counties of 
Devon and Gloucester combined, or 37 per 
cent. of its entire population. Every four 
minutes a birth takes place in the metrop- 
olis, and every six minutes a death. Within 
the circle already named there are added to 
the population 205 persons every day, and 
75,000 annually. London has 7,000 miles 
of streets, and on an average 28 miles of 
new streets are opened and 9,000 new houses 
built, every year. One thousand vessels 
and nine thousand sailors are in its port 
every day. Its crime is also in proportion 
to its extent. Seventy-three thousand per- 
sons are annually taken into custody by the 
police, and more than one-third of alli the 
crime in the country is committed within 
its borders. Thirty-eight thousand persons 
are annually committed for drunkenness 
by its magistrates. The metropolis com- 
prises considerably upward of 100,000 
foreigners from every quarter of the globe. 
It contains more Roman Catholics than 
Rome itself, more Jews than the whole of 
Palestine, more Irish than Belfast, more 
Scotchmen than Aberdeen, and more Welsh- 
men than Cardiff. Its beer shops and gin 
palaces are so numerous that their front- 
ages, if placed side by side, would stretch 
from Charing Cross to Chichester, a dis- 
tance of 62 miles. If all the dwellings in 
London could thus have their frontages 
placed side by side, they would extend be- 
yond the City of York. London has sufficient 
paupers to occupy every house in Brighton. 
The society which advocates the cessation 
of Sunday labor will be astonished to learn 
that 60 miles of shops are open every Sun 
day. With regard to churches and chapels, 
the Bishop of London, examined before a 
committee of the House of Lords in the year 
1840, said: “If you proceed a mile or two 
eastward of St. Paul’s you will find your- 
self in the midst of a population the most 
wretched and destitute of mankind, con- 
sisting of artificers, laborers, beggars, and 
thieves, to the amount of 390,000 or 400,000 
souls. Throughout this entire quarter 
there is not more than one church for every 
10,000 inhabitants; and in two districts 
there is but one?” 


Binders tor the Druggists Circular, 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers 
with Convenient and Durable Files, marked 
“ Drueeists Crrcunar,” in gilt, and hold- 
ing twelve numbers, at Sixty (60) cents 
each, post-paid. The price of the “Self- 
Binder,” will be, as heretofore, $1.50. 

—_———-9--2—____ 
Ir is said a fly in her swiftest flight will 


£0 more than a third of a mile in one 
minute, 


| SEIN DTD Postage Stamp for complete List of 
Medical Journals and Medical Directories 
of the U. 8. and Canada. Address, Dr. C. W. 
BERNACKI, New York (Station E). 


| Indexical Silver Soap. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated 
| Ware, Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, etc. 
This is the most convenient and effective prepara- 
| tion for these purposes ever offered to the public. 
It may be used even by inexperienced help with en- 
tire safety, as it contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the finest plate or jewelry. Many of our 
lorgest Manufacturers and Importers of Silver and 
Plated Ware have used this Soap, and have given it 
their ungualified zpproval. 

CAUTION.—tThe original and only genuine 
Silver Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL 
SILVER SOAP, and is the only proper thing to tse 
for cleaning Silver, Electro-Plated Goods, Marble, 
Jewelry, Statuary, Fine Houge Paint, etc. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS, 
Honey, Pink Bath, Oatmeal, 
Glycerine, Bee Bath, Elder Flower. 


The Giants are half-pounds of the finest quality 
boiled and perfumed pure Soap, and are the cheapest 
Toilet Soaps to be obtained anvwhere. Made only by 


ROBINSON BROS. & CO,, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Price List sent on application. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S 


PHYSICIAN’S VISITING - LIST 


FOR 1880, NOW READY. 


PATIENTS SIZES AND PRICES. 

WEEKLY. PRICE. 
For 25. Tucks, pocket and peneil. ... $1 00 
““ 50. “ é “ee Z J 1 25 
“ 5. “ “ec “ce 1 50 
** 100. Fs ee Se Eran: ose tah 2 00 
“ 50. 2 vols. | yaly sg sane, { pencil..... 2 50 
“ 100. 2 vols ; sal “Fs Avan pencil..... 3 00 
INTERLEAVED EDITION. 

“25. Interl’ved, tucks, pock'ts, etc ..... 13 
ats ue he i pancreas 1 50 

tore cia Jan. to June.) « 
50. 2 vols. Saly to Dec. bicvestaieO 


The Visiting List for 1880 is a Rie by the ad- 
dition of the Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures, & Posological Table with doses in both Systems, 
and a new Table of Poisons and Antidotes. 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN NEWTON, 36 S8eekman Street, N. ¥. 


COUNTERFEITS ABOUND. 
When buying Condy’s Fluid see it bears his 
signature. — is 
ConDys effervescing PICK-UP, 
the only true Refresher. 
CONDY’S TRAVELLERS’ POCKET HEALTH 
PROTECTOR. As supplied to Army, Navy, etc. 
CONDY’S FRUIT VINEGAR, which is simply 
delicious. 
CONDY’S FLAVORING ESSENCES 
A 1 Brand. 
CONDY’S CONCENTRATED MALT VINEGAR. 
Agents—All Wholesale Druggists and 
Shippers. 
"All Essential Oils at Brokers’ prices. 
Battersea aad Birmingham, England. 
Agencies taken on Commission, etc. 


FOR SHIPPERS. 
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ER IMBAL IT’S 


CATARAR ano ASTHMATIC 


CIGARETTxas. 


Sold by all First-Class Cigar and Drug Dealers 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


McecHLROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists, 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass. 
Beware of Imitations! Esch and every Syringe 


made by m> bears a red label distinctly marked 
“Pp. J. McHlroy, East Cambridge, Mass,” 


WM. HERRICK. 

THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. 

THE CROWN HAIR BRUSHES. 

THE CROWN BUFFALO HORN COMBS. 

THE PATENT STILLIGOUTTE SPRINKLER STOPPER. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO., 63 Pearl St., New York. 


a eee 
TryvYreaR RUBBER Cco.,, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc. 


Cc, W. MAY. Cc. W. FIRNHABER. FREEMAN D. MARCKWALD, 


AND THE ORIGINAL 
FAITH BAN BS 


Fountain Syringes. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


BULB SYRINGES, 
Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stopples, ete, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
2 And all the Numerous Articles 


USED BY 


STYLES 


PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 


TYBR RUBBER COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS, 


To the Medical Profession. 


LACTOPEPTINE 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active agents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids, in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugariof Milk. ecwcmecs are octees 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
P@pSitiwescteaeemes seapeatin eee - 8 ounces. Lactic Acid®. yi cels eves 5 fl. drachms, 
Pancroeatine os ciic.s ssc tpi. ees 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., oe F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Puthology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. inthe 
University of the City of New York. NV. ¥. College of Dent.; “Ae fe of Chem. and 
SAMUEL R. PERCY, M. D., Hygiene in the Am. Vet. Ooliege, etc., ete. 
Professor Materia Medica, N. ¥. Medical College. 
A. Van DEvEER, M. D., Albany, N. Y. } 
Prof. of the Prin. and Prac. of Surg., Albany } 
Med. Col.; Surg. Albany and St. Peter's 
Hospitals. 


“T have given LACTOPEPTINE a ood, thorough 
trial, and have been greatly pleased with the excellent 
j Tesuits that have followed its administration.” 
Jus © Mines MoD! ““T have used LACTOPEPTINE in 


Prof. Special Surg., Univer. of Buffalo, N. Y. ¢ for the past two years, in many cases with highly gatis- 


factory results.” 


‘‘IT have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 


Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and wed. Juris. + effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., Cincinnati, O. : 
Prof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 


Jas, AITKEN MeiGs, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. } 
} in cases of feeble digestion.” 
1 


“TI bave used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
purpose for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 
diate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 

i J dy which acts more directly.” 
D. W. YANDELL, M. D., > 


ie ‘‘T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE. and 
" Surg., : ; . 
Wotilcal Bea uitertay of uns and i take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
ae rig a fe } p : pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 
. P? YANDELL, M. D., 


Prof of Clinical Medicine, Diseases of Chil- }) « LACTOPEPTINE is an exceedingly valuable pre- 
dren, and ermatology, Univer. of Louis- paration, and no one who gives it a fair trial can fail 
ville, Ky. to be impressed with its usefulness in Dyspepsia.” 


RosErT Batter. M_D., Rome, Ga. “IT have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. | gia with satisfaction. Ithink well of it.” YaPcE 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass'n. of Ga. 


Auzert F’. A. Kine, M. D., Washington, D.C. | 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. [ 


tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for 
utients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
18 equal to it.” 


“I find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote a 
healthy digestion.” 


CLAUDE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., Mobile, Ala. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph, D., F.C.8., London, 


| “ [consider LACTOPEPTINE the very vest prepara 
England. } 


PRICE LIST. 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. bottles). ..+-per oz. $1.00 


{ )....per doz. 10.00 
ot (in }4 lb. “ +)......per Ib. 12.00 


We also prepare the various 
Klixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
tion with. Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
P.O. Box 1574, 


rivate practice 


10 & 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 4 
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i 
W. H. Sohieffelin & Co.’s Elixirs, Syrups, 
Wines, and Pills. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


ELIXIRS. 


Elixir of Bromide of Sodium.—It has been 
demonstrated by physiological experiment and 
clinical observation that Bromide of Sodium is 


mide of Potassium. We prepare it simply be- 
| cause itis occasionally demanded. 

One dessertspoonful of this Elixir contains ten 
grains of Bromide of Sodium. 


DosE.—One to two dessertspoonfuls. 


Elixir of Calisaya, Iron, Bismuth, and 
Strychnia.—This compound is made because 
occasionally called for. We think it very unde- 

* sirable to combine so many medicinal snbstances 
in the same preparation. 
“One dessertspoonful represents ten grains of 
ya Bark, two grains of Pyrophosphate of 
Tron,two grains of Ammonio-Citrate of Bismuth, 
and one-sixtieth of a grain of Citrate of Strych- 
-onias.> 
ApDUL? DosE.—A dessertspoonful. 


Elixir of Corydalis Compound.—This Elixir 
is composed of Corydalis Formosa, Stillingia Syl- 
" vatica, Xanthoxylum Fraxineum, and Iodide of 
Potassium. It is tonic, diuretic, alterative, and 
| diaphoretic, and is given in Syphilitic, Scrofu- 
lous, and Cutaneous A ffections. 

One dessertspoonful contains the soluble mat- 
ters of eight grains of Corydalis F., eight grains 
of Stillingia, eight grains of Xanthoxylum, and 
one grain of Iodide Potassium. 

Aputr Dosn.—One dessertspoonful. 


Elixir of Matico Compound.—This Elixir, 
being composed of Matico, Cubebs, and Buchu, 
is a powerful alterative stimulant to diseased 
mucous surfaces, and is strongly diuretic. 
‘The preparation is chiefly useful in com- 
| plaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, 

Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Morbid Irrita- 
tion of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the 
| Prostate, and Retention or Incontinence of 

Urine from a loss of tone in the parts concerned 
inits evacuation. 
One dessertspoonful contains the medicinal 
| matter of thirty grains of Matico, fifteen grains 
of Cubebs, and fifteen grains of Buchu. 
- ApuLT Dosg.—One dessertspoonful. 


Elixir of Pepsin, Bismuth, and Strych- 
nia.—This preparation is used in various dis- 
eases accompanied by Gastric Disturbance, in 
: 


Indigestion, Paralytic Affections, Palsy, Gas- 
tralgia, Gastro-enteralgia, and other debilitated 
conditions of the Alimentary Canal. Also in cer- 
tain forms of Chronic Dysentery-. 

One dessertspoonful represents five grains of 
Pepsin, two grains of Ammonio-Citrate of Bis- 
muth, and one-sixtieth of a grain of Citrate of 
Strychnia. 

Aputr Dose.— One dessertspoonful after 
meals. Children in proportion according to age. 


| 


Elixir of Pepsin, Bismuth, Strychnia, 
and Iron,—The addition of Pyrophosphate of 
Tron to the Elixir of Pepsin, Bismuth, and 
Strychnia renders it better adapted to those 
cases where the alterative action of a chalybeate 
is required ; asin many cases of female disease, 
in the anzemic state, ete. 


| 
. Tron. 


Aputy Dose.— One dessertspoonful after 
| meals. Children in proportion according to age. 


SYRUPS. 


power. 


and Lactie Acid. 
ADULT Dose.—One to two dessertspoonfuls. 


free Phosphoric Acid, it corrects Phosphatic De 
posits in the Urine. 


excess. 
Apuut Dosg£,—One teaspoonful. 


ii 
— . 


' not so eligible a sedative or hypnotic as the Bro- | 
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WINES. 


Wine of Beef.—The Nutritive and Stimulant 
properties of this preparation render it of great 
advantage in low, exhausted states of the system 
when ordinary food is not retained or assimilated; 
during convalescence from wasting diseases it is 
a valuable aid to recovery, and is of much use 
in many chronic affections, when the strength is 
reduced by profuse discharges or pain. 

One dessertspoonful contains the soluble prin- 
ciples of two drachms of lean Beef and Sherry 
Wine. 

Dosr.—Dessert to table spoonful as occasion 
requires. 

Wine of Beef and Iron.—This nutritious 
Tonie and Stimulant is very beneficial in the 
morbid and debilitated conditions which are 
characterized by Loss of Color, Nervous Dis- 
turbance, Palpitation of the Heart, Want of Ap- 
petite, ete.; also for persons of a Consumptive 
tendency. It will frequently be retained where 
Beef or [ron given separately do not agree with 
the stomach, and nourishment of some kind is a 
necessity. In cases of Lmpoverished Blood, Im- 
paired Assimilative Power, Indigestion, Languor, 
and General Prostration, it is highly service- 
able. 

One dessertspoonful contains the soluble prin- 
ciples of two drachms of lean Beef, two grains 
of Pyrophosphate of Iron, and Sherry Wine. 

ApuLT Dosge.—A dessert to a table spoonful 
three times a day after meals. Children in pro- 
portion. 

Wine of Beef, Iron, and Calisaya.—The 
tonic action of Cinchona isin many cases a de- 
sirable addition to the stimulant, nutritive, and 
chalybeate properties of Wine, Beef, and Iron. 
It will prove serviceable in the morbid and de- 
bilitated conditions which are characterized by 
Loss of Color, Nervous Disturbance, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Want of Appetite, etc.; also for 
persons of a Consumptive tendency. In cases of 
Impoyverished Blood, Impaired Assimilative 
Power, Indigestion, Languor, and General Pros- 
tration, it is highly serviceable. 

One dessertspoonful contains the soluble prin- 
ciples of two drachms of lean Beef, two grains 
of Pyrophosphate of Iron, ten grains of Calisaya 
Bark, and Sherry Wine. 

ApuLT Dosn.—A dessert toa table spoonful 
three times a day after meals. Children in pro- 
portion. 

Wine of Calisaya.—This Wine, if taken twice 
a day during Malarial Seasons, will effectually 
prevent an attack; taken during convalescence 
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Wine of Wild Cherry.—Wild Cherry unites 
with a tonic power the property of calming Irri- 
tation, diminishing Nervous Excitability, and is 
admirably adapted to the treatment of diseases 
in which Debility of the Stomach, or of the Sys- 
tem, is united with General or Local Irritation. 
It is largely employed in the Hectic Fever of 
Serofula and Consumption, in the general De- 
bility which often succeeds Inflammatory Dis- 
eases, and in many cases of Dyspepsia. 

One dessertspoonful represents twenty grains 
of Wild Cherry Bark. 

Dosn.—One to two dessertspoontuls. 

Wine of Wild Cherry, Ferrated.—This pre- 
paration unites the properties of the preceding 
with the tonic and chalybeate properties of 
Chloride of Iron. It is, therefore, preferable to 
the last in cases showing an Anzemic tendency; 
as in many instances of Female Derangement 
and Uterine Irritation, ete. 

One dessertspoonful represents twenty grains 
of Wild Cherry Bark, and the equivalent of five 
minims, or ten drops, of Tincture Chloride Lron. 

AbULT DOSE.—Dessert to a table spoonful after 
meals. 

SOLUBLE PILLS AND GRANULES. 

Pil. Acidi Arseniosi—t-20, 1-30, 1-40, and 1-30 
gr.—These Granules absolutely represent the 
proportion of Arsenious Acid indicated in each 
ease, and are much more convenient for ad- 
ministration than the liquid arsenical prepara- 
tions heretofore used. 

Pil. Acidi Salicylic—2% and 5 grs.—Salicylic 
Acid is superior to Carbolic Acid in antiseptic 
power, Over which it possesses the further ad- 
vantage of being non-poisonous in character. 
It prevents, retards, or arrests fermentive action 
of all kinds, but it is necessary that the acid be 


pure andin its free state, since its salts possess 


no antiseptic action. 


It is successfully used in Diphtheria, as a sub- 
stitute for Quinia in Intermittent and other Fe- 
vers, and in complaints caused by Abnormal 
Fermentation in the Stomach and Bowels. It 
has been also extensively used in Acute Rheu- 
matism, but in this disease Salicylate of Soda 
and Salicin have been found much more effi- 


cient. 


or suspension it causes an unpleasant irritation 
in the throat and fauces. 


at once liberated in the stomach. 


When Salicylic Acid is administered in solution 


This may be wholly 
overcome by giving it in the form of our Soluble 
Coated Pills, as the coating protects these parts 
from its action in swallowing, while the acid is 


One dessertspoonful represents five grains of 
Pepsin, two grains of Ammonio-Citrate of Bis- 
| muth, one-sixtieth of a grain of Citrate of 
Strychnia, and two grains of Pyrophosphate of | accompany and follow our Autumnal Fevers. 


Syrup of Lactophosphate Lime and Pep- 
sin.—A useful combination in various forms of 
Dyspepsia and other conditions characterized by 
defective nutrition and want of assimilative 


- One fiuid ounce contains eight grains of Tri- 
basic Phosphate of Lime, eight grains of Pepsin 


Syrup of Superphosphate Iron.—The Su- 
perphosphate of Iron is a very pleasant and 
effective chalybeate tonic and alterative. It is 
given with advantage in Amenorrhcea and some 
forms of Dyspepsia. It is one of the most palat- 
able of the Iron Preparations, andas it contains 


One fluid ounce contains twenty-four grains 
of Phosphate of Lron with Phosphoric Acid in 


Pil. Aloes (Ext. Aquos.)—Cold process, 1 and 
2 grs.—This is efficient in smaller doses, and is 
much less apt to cause griping than Aloes; does 
not prove irritant to hemorrhoids; does not 
cause them, and is a valuable remedy for con- 
stipation. 

Pil. Aloin—1-5, 1-10, and 1 gr.—The views of 
different authorities conflict regarding the thera- 
peutic value of Aloin as compared with Aloes. 
“In equal doses these two substances produce 
equal effects, the former, perhaps, not griping 
as much as the latter; but Aloin does not appear 
to possess any advantage over Aloes.”—4A. lee 
Brown, Oamden, N. J., Proc. Am. Ph, Asso., 1877. 


from Fevers, or other Wasting Diseases, it 
promptly assists nature to restored strength, in- 
creasing the appetite and stimulating functional 
action. As a tonic it is advantageously em- 
ployed in Chronic Diseases connected with De- 
bility, as: Scrofula, Dropsy, Passive Hemorrha- 
ges, certain forms of Dyspepsia, obstinate Cuta- 
neous Affections, Amenorrica, Chorea, Hys- 
teria, Nervous Debility, as a supporting treat- 
ment in Consumption, and in Prostration from 
whatever cause—in fact, whenever a corroborant 
influence is desired and no contra-indicating 
symptoms exist. 

One dessertspoonful represents the medicinal 
matter of ten grains of Calisaya Bark. 

Aputr Dosr.—A dessert to a table spoonful 
three times a day, before or after eating. Chil- 
dren in proportion. 

Wine of Iron, Bitter.—This is a valuable 
chalybeate and tonic, admirably adapted to 
strengthen and invigorate the system, increase 
the appetite, and contribute [Tron to the blood. 
It is particularly beneficial in cases of Female 
Debility, caused by a lack of Tron, and in Anve- 
mia, with enlarged Spleen, which is so apt to 


Pil. Ammonii Carbazotat.— and 4% grs.— 
Carbazotate (Picrate) of Ammonium is con- 
sidered a very prompt febrifuge as well as tonic. 
Being excessively bitter, itis best given in the 
form here presented. 

Pil, Camphore et Hyoscyami. 


Pil. Camphore et Lupulin—Camphore, 1} 
grs.; Lupulin, 1 gr.—The sedative, diaphoretic, 
narcotic, and antaphrodisiac properties of these 
combinations will be appreciated. The last is 
particularly useful in insomnia. 


Pil. Camphore, Mono-Bromat.—2 and 3 
grs.—Has been found uniformly successful in 
Convulsionsfrom Teething, Hysteria, and Head- 
ache (from Nervous Depression), and is recom- 
mended for Delirium Tremens, in five-grain 
doses, every hour or half hour until sleep is pro- 
duced. 

Tt is also advised for Spermatorrhcea, Cerebral 
Anemia, and Nymphomania. Ordinary adult 
dose, 2 to 4 grains. 

Pil. Cathartic Comp., U. 8. P.—It is highly 
important that the best quality of Comp. Ext. 
Colocynth and other ingredients be used in mak- 
ing Comp. Cathartic Pills. Comp. Ext. Colo- 
cynth (so called) may be bought in market at 
prices below the first cost of the raw material 
for its preparation. One of the most important 
ingredients (Resin of Sceammony) being very ex- 
pensive, is either omitted altogether or repre- 
sented by ordinary Virgin Scammony as a sub- 
stitute, or the quantity used is graded to the 
price at which the finished extract is to be sold. 
If effective action does not follow the use of 
pills made with such material, the physician 
knows the reason. The extracts used in these 
Pills are prepared in our own laboratory from 


It is also excellent as a preventive of Chills and 
Fever, and in the slight periodical Headaches 
which indicate approaching Malarial Disturb- 
ance. 

Each dessertspoonful contains two grains of 
Citrate of Iron and Quinia. 

Apuur Dosr.—One to two dessertspoonfuls 
three times a day after meals. Children in pro- 
portion according to age. 


Wine of Pepsin.—Recently precipitated Pep- 
sin of a definite strength, ascertained by absolute 
test with Coagulated Albumen, and not having 
been subjected to injury by application of heat, 
is alone used in this preparation. This Wine is 
indicated in all cases of Enfeebled Digestion, 
Gastric Disturbance, Marasmus, Want of Assimi- 
lative Power, Cholera Infantum, etc. Two fluid 
drachms of this Wine, with ten drops of Hydro- 
chloric Acid, and one fluid ounce of water at 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, dissolved forty grains of 
Coagulated Albumen in three hours. 
bs One dessertspoonful contains five grains of 
Pepsin and sufficient Hydrochloric Acid to ren- 
der it efficient. 

Aputr Doss.—One dessertspoonful after 
meals, or as occasion requires, Children in pro- 
portion, 


Pil. Cinchonidie Sulphatis—%, 1, 2, 3, and 
5 grs.—Therapeutic trial has now, it may be con- 
ceded, proven that this salt, in doses slightly 
greater than those of Sulphate of Quinia, is a 
valuable tonic, and anti-febrile remedy. 


Pil, Ergotin—1 and 8 grs.—We have for some 
time been making this by an improved process, 
and have had it subjected to critical test at 
several of the City Hospitals. The reported re- 
sults are most satisfactory. 

As the effects of Ergot are due to several 
rather than any one active principle contained 
in the drug, the term “ Ergotin” is misapplied, 
and “ Extract Ergot’ is more appropriate. 

Our 3-gr. Pill represents 17 grs. Ergot. 


Pil. Extract. Coce.—1 and 2 grs.—Owing to 
the alleged power of this substance to relieve or 
prevent muscular fatigue, the attention of the 
medical world has been largely directed to it. 

It is undoubtedly a valuable and powerful 
nervous stimulant, and will take and maintain a 
prominent place in Materia Medica. 


Pil. Extract. Eucalypti Globuli—2 grs.— 
This Pill, like Aloin, has been placed on our list 
because in demand. 

Bucalyptus suddenly acquired a high reputa- 
tion as an antidote to Malaria. How this action 
is exerted is not determined. In deadly malari- 
ous districts trees have been planted, and, after 
a time, the disease has ceased, the presumption 
being that, requiring and absorbing vast quan- 
tities of moisture for their support, they thus 
remove an essential cause of the disease, and 
possibly the aromatic exhalations from the trees 
may neutralize the disease germ in the air. This 
has not been proven. Direct treatment of Ma- 
laria by Eucalyptus has by no means demon- 
strated its specific action. 


Pil. Extract. Fuci Vesiculosi—(Bladder 
Wrack), 2 grs.—This has been highly recom- 
mended asa remedy for obesity. It was formerly 
used for serofulous affections, but had become 
obsolete until its favorable effects upon adipose 
tissue were discovered. 


Pil. Extract. Grindelie Robuste—3 grs.— 
Highly recommended in asthma. 


Pil. Extract. Guarane—3 gyrs.—Guarana 
has a very happy effect in pure Nervous Depres- 
sion, and acts like magic in Nervous Headache. 
Headaches caused by Malaria, Foul Stomach, or 
Indigestion, are not benefited by it. 

Our 3 gr.-pill represents 9 grs. Guarana. 


Pil. Extract. Hyoscyami—X and 1 gr.—This 
extract, once so deservedly popular, is now com- 
paratively but little used, the reason undoubt- 
edly being that most of the extract sold is made 
from the plant grown here where the climate is 
not favorable, and is collected at seasons prior 
to its full development. 

The most perfect Hyosciamus for medicinal 
purposes is the English biennial, collected from 
second year’s growth and the fiowering plant. 

This extract is used in our Soluble Pills. 


Pil. Extract. Jaborandi (Pilocarp’ Pen- 
natifol.)—3 gyrs. — Physiological experiments 
made by Dr. Merkel correspond with those made 
previously by Dr. Riegel, and prove Jaborandi 
to be an energetic diaphoretic and sialagogue, 
though its diaphoretic action seems at times va- 
riable. E. Hardy attributes this to the use of 
specimens supposed to be, but not the true, 
‘“‘ Pilocarpus Pennatifolius.”’ 

This remedy has been successfully used in 
Albuminuria, Renal and Scarlatinal Dropsy, and 
Serous Effusions, Mumps, Parotitis from ordi- 
nary causes in deficient mammary secretion; 
and though very beneficial in Cardiae Dropsy, 
should in these cases be used with caution, as it 
has caused irregular and fluttering action of the 
heart, in which event the best antidotes are 
stimulants freely used. The relief following its 
use in dry bronchial catarrh is remarkable, par- 
ticularly if accompanied by dry skin, a scaly 
eruption, prurigo, or chronic urticaria, symp- 
toms frequently present in aged subjects. 


Pil. Quinie Bisulphatis—4, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
grs.—As this salt contains an additional equiva- 
lent of Sulphuric Acid, it is more soluble in the 
stomach and more promptly effective than ordi- 
nary Sulphate of Quinine. 

It is surprising, in view of these facts, that it 
is not more universally used in place of the Sul- 
phate. 

We recommend it as being superior to Sul- 
phate for prompt and effective therapeutic ac- 
tion. 

Our prices for Bisulphate Pills are the same as 
those for Sulphate. 


For a full list of therapeutic notes upon these 
Pills send for W. H.Schieffelin & Co.’s Formula 
List with notes, which will be mailed to any 


the best materials only, and are strictly officinal. | address upon application, 
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xo Glassware and Suy 


46 & 48 Barclay Street, New York. 


DRUGGISTS’, CHEMISTS’, AND PERFUMERS’ GLASSWARE 


IN ALL COLORS AND STYLES. 


410 & 412 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(January, 1880, 


Wy, 
“ay 


Estimates Furnished on all kinds of Private Mould Work. 


HOMEOPATHIC VIALS, 


With Heavy Patent ae: 


GLASS TUBING 


A New and Hlegant a of Vial. 


AND ALL KINDS OF WORK MADE AT THE BLOW PIPE. 


DRUCGISTS’ GLASS LABELLED SHELF BOTTLES. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


We keep on hand a Large Stock of Sundries of our own manufacture, and are constantly 
adding new and desirable specialties. 


SUNDRIES. 


Nursing Bottle Fittings, 
Nursing Bottles, 

Breast Pumps, 

Nipple Shields, 
Pipettes, 

Nipples, 

Rubber Tubing, 

Wood Lined Paper Soh Oe: 
Paper Boxes, 

Bougies, 

Catheters, 

Class Syringes, 

Metal Syringes, 

Rubber Bulb Syringes, 


Fountain Syringes, 
Hard Rubber Svringes, 
Craduates, 
Funnels, 
NMiortars and Pestles, 
Evaporating Dishes, 
Spatulas, 
Probangs, 
Cork Screws, 
Cut Class Colognes, 
Atomizers, 
Suspensory Bandages, 
Pill Tiles, 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 


P. 0. Box 8814, New York. 


P. 0. Box 2712, Philadelphia. 


We aim to make our sundr y department 


COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT. 


IMPROVED 


‘PHENIX THROAT ieee 


This Atomizer is simpler in construction, cheaper, and is better adapted 


| for Diseases of the Throat than any other in the market, as it can be | 
readily used with one hand. 


It is made of best White Metal, Rubber, and Glass. 


Each Atomizer in separate box; } 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 


Philadelphia. 


New Work. 


dozen in package. 
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— McKesson & Robbins, 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


——— AND = 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


Since changing the list and discount of our Quinine Pills, 


we have been so strongly urged by a large number of our 
customers to have our entire list of Gelatine Coated Pills re- 
duced to the same basis, that on November 1st we complied 
with these numerous requests, and have made our 
entire list conform TO A BASIS OF 25 PER 
CENT. DISCOUNT, waking the NET PRICES 


of MANY of the 
BEFORE. 


Our new lists are printed on yellow paper, and wi 


PILLS LOWER 


mailed upon application. 


IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. 


THAN 


ll] be 


McKxusson & Ropsrys’ PILts may be mailed direct, to druggists, from our own 
establishment, or from those who carry complete lines of our pills, in boxes of 100 and 
500 each, upon receipt of list prices, less 25 per cent. discount, adding 2 cents per 100 


for postage. 


Our QUININE; CINCHONIDIA, and MORPHINE SALTS 


may be mailed direct by us, in bulk, in tin boxes, at an expense of 5 cents per 
or 12 cents for 5 ounces. 
made by Post-Office Orders, or in postage stamps. 


ounce, 


Remittances from those who have no account with us may be 


We offer the following, all of our own manufacture, swhject to market changes. 


McK. &R. SULPHATE QUININE, in 1 oz. vials. ........ Ak eee 25 ozs. 
ce SULPHATE QUININE, 5 and 10 oz. cans......... See 
Ge BI-SULPHATE QUININE, in 1 oz. vials. ............ 
i SULPHATE CINCHONIDIA, in 1 oz. vials........... 


OZ 
. .25 0Zs 


< SULPHATE CINCHONIDIA, 5 and 10 oz. cans........ .25 0Z8, .OZ. 
as HOSPITATS @ULNIN Evan 1 oz. VialSs...2.26..+.0-0+ 20s 25 ozs. .0Z. 
"f HOSPITAL QUININE, in 5 and 10 oz. cans............. 25 O28. .0Z. 
‘« -POWDERED PURIFIED CHINOIDINE, in 1 oz. vials. . .10 ozs. .0z. 


re POWDERED PURIFIED CHINOIDINE, in 1 oz. vials. .100 ozs. . oz. 
(McK. & R.’s bottling) ENGLISH SULPHATE MORPHINE, 1-8 oz. .10 ozs. .oz. 
ENGLISH SULPHATE MORPHINE, ozs....10 072s. .0z. 


ce e 


OZ. 
. .250Z8. . OZ. 
. -20 OZS. .OZ. 


. $2 60 
2 55 
2 60 
1 00 

95 
2 00 
1 95 

35 

30 
3 90 
3 65 


For quantities less than those specified, an advance of 5 cents per ounce will be charged. 


REVIEW OF THE 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 


[Prices for Large Quantities, and in Original 
Packages. | 


January, 1880. 


THERE was a fair jobbing demand during Decem- 
ber, and prices have been generally maintained. 

It is a long time since the ‘‘ new year”’ bas opened 
under such favorable auspices; the business of the 
past year has proved satisfactory to almost every one, 
and confidence is restored. 

ALCOHOL is without material change. 

ASHES are steady at 43fc. and 5c. for 1st Sorts 
Pot, and 6%c, and ‘c. for Pearl. 

BEESWAX is in fair demand and higher at 24%c. 
and 25%c. for Southern and Western. 

DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. Opium kas further 
declined and is now procurable at $3.8714 in bond. 
Morphine is quiet at $1.00 from manufacturer:, 
but this price may be shaded from second hands 
Arnica Flowers are firm at 16c. Cape Alves are quiet 
at12c. and124c. Bermuda Arrowroot is higher at 42c. 
Assafetida is not quite so high, but is firmly held 
at 14c. to 20c. according to quality. Balsam Copaiba 
has further advanced to 7c. and 72'%c., the stocks 
are well concentrated. Balsam Peru is not quite so 
strong, $1.85 would buy. Balsam Tolu is easier at 
Tic. Balsam Fir is steady at $1.65. Cuntharides 
are quiet but firm at $1.10 and $1.15 for Russivn, 
Cassia Buds, 45c. and 47%7c. Cocoa Butter is easier at 
50c. Honduras Cochineal is slightly off at 85c: 
Tonca Beansare procurable at $1.65. Vanilla Beans 
are still high. Colocynth Apples, Trieste, 55c. Cuttle 
Fish Bone is weaker at 20c. Camphor is not so active 
and 30c. will buy. Cwtch has further advanced and 
10c, is asked. Gambier is easier at 4léc. Cubed 
Berries are procurable at 22c. and 5c. Glycerin is 
firm at the advance. German Chamomiles, new, sell 
for 8c., and Homan bring the same price. Ergot is 
quiet, holders asking 65c. to 80c., according to qual- 
ity. D. OC. Shellac has dropped 5 cents since our last 
issue, although advices from Calcutta report a strong 
market. Guwms generally are firm, with considerable 
sales in Tragacanth to note: Lycopodium and Lupu- 
in continue high. Prime Hops bring 88c. and 40c 

Oil of Anise, $2.75. Oil of Bitter Almond, $7.00 
and $7.50. O#l of Cassia, $1.85. il of Clove un- 
changed at $2.85 and $2.95. Oils of Bergamot and 
Lemon are firm at $3.00, for best brands. Oil of 
Citronella continues firm at $1.76 and $1.85. Oil of 
Peppermint higher at $2.80. French Oil of Lavender 
Flowers is firm at $2.00. Castor Oil has stiffencd 
and sales have been made at 12%c. and 1234. in 


cases. Oil of Sesame is in small stock at $1.15. él 
of Wintergreen has been advanced to $2.75, with 
sales at intermediate prices. Canary Seed is easier 
at $2.25 and $2.70 for Smyrna and Sicily. Hemp 
Seed, $1.60. Quince Seed, prime, sells freely at 75c. 
Pink Root is Spain higher at 59¢. Sulphate of Qui- 
nine has again been reduced and the market is quiet 
at $2.60. Sulphate of Cinchonidia was reduced at the 
same time to $1.00. Cifric Acid, 60c. from manu- 
facturers; 58c. for outside lots. Benzoic Acid is 
much higher, #4.00 being asked for German. Tar- 
tarie Acid, 49%4c. for Crystals; Powdered, 50\éc. and 
5ic. for bbls. and boxes. Tannic Acid, $1.75. 
Cream of Tartar, 34c. and 35c. for Crystals; 35c. and 
36c. for Powdered. Bichromate of Potassium is easier 
at 16c. and 16}4c. Prussiate of Potassium is quiet 
at 253¢c. and 26¢. Carbonate Ammonium firm at 18c. 
and 18%c. for casks. Chlorate Potussium, 18c. 
Mercury quiet at 44c, Sal Ammoniac is unchanged. 
brome and Lloaide of Votassium are unchanged. 
Biue Vitriot, best stilt brings 84c. Chlorinated Lume, 
134c. Soda Ash, 1 8c. Sal Soda, 1%c. Caustic 
Soda, 3%c. to 8%c. Bicarb. Soda continues firm. 
Spices rule firm for jobbing lots. Black Pepper is 
firm at 1444¢. to lic. White Pepper, 1916c and 20c. 
Pimento, prime, lic. Race and African Ginger firm 
at 6c. and 7c. Jamaica Ginger is without change. 
Red Peppers, 19c. Penang Mace, t8c. and 80c 
Prime Nutmegs, are firm at 90c. and 9246c. Cassia is 
higher at 20}c. and 21c. Cloves, 45c.and50c. Bunk 
Oil, 4c. Straits Vil, 46c. 


POWDERED PURIFIED CHINOIDINE. |P21¢E-cURRENT. 


Containing all the Non-Crystalizable Alkaloids of Cinchona Bark. 


Prices to the Trade, - 


10 ozs., 35 cents per 0Z.; 100 ozs., 30 cents, 


Similar preparations have been lately offered in market AT HIGH 


PRICES under different fancy appellations, and claims made for tbe 
as of equal efficiency with Quinine. 


As a great demand exists for a cheap anti-malarial remedy, we 


same 


intro- 


duce this preparation at low figures; and, in order that the profession may 


judge practically of its merits, will forward a sample tu any physician’s 


address, or mail one ounce upon receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


Sl FULTON STREET, NEBW YORE. 


Importers, Wholesale Druggists, and Manufacturing Chemists, 


JOBBERS’ RATES. 


January, 1880. 


DYESTUFFS. 
[For many articles sold to Dyers, see “DRUGS AND 
CHEMIOALS.”’] 


Aniline? Redhesesetc.se ces cee: oe .b. 100 300 
sf IBlUG. eee cxce sc 4 . 2. 5G OY 50 
a Green, paste and powder../b 450 700 
SPV TONG es faa cel aces east %. 500 800 
ace POWOR 5 neces lb Pad 8 
Brazil. W.OOdumeames sts cee eaten 10 13 
Can W000: saccee) tonk.jc os came lb, 6 7 
Chemic Blue............ Renae lb, _ B5 
Oritibon Spiriinniny.t .ccrecsce cele ld, 16 18 
CUGDERE VAM tatcceeica®, sadirges-ca lb. 30 34 
ce ESE ieee Geiss ciotece wea 20 26 
sg Omura, rie 16 17 
Cutch, Pegue. ite Oe i) 12 
Dipping Acid.. : _ 11 
Divi Divi....... ; 70 00 %5 00 
Extract Indigo... . 1b. 60 65 
Fuller’s Earth... wb. 2 23 
Fustic : . 1% 3 
‘© Extract lb. 25 30 
Green Ebony... lb 6 8 
Indigo, Bongals 4.0.0. seqesttes f= ce ©. 160 1% 
\* (, Gusteninl ae ia ® 120 130 
AOU MROTAR, ING Letincs ancient Lae 9 100 
ee Manilla, No. 1..... BabOs 90 95 
Sea) S PRStOete tats tc custem ie cn: Ux 35 
Iron Liguor.... .. 25 


2] 
Lac Dye, powdered. .......--.-.- lb. 40 45 
LOgwO0G 2 a. Ree PT. 38 db, 2 3 
by Extract, assorted ....... bb. 14 16 
“ Lie i DUR. 4. ween ae lo. 10 11 
MRGGER ois sacs Beko cies cae bb 10 12 
Marble Dust.... .... 110 120 
Muriate of Tin... .. 12 15 
“ “ strong .. _ 23 
se * crystal... 22 25 
UPCDI..: ...twedel yes 20 26 
Persian Berries........ 40 45 
Prussiate of Potash...... 29 32 
sc “ red.. 75 80 
Pyroligneous Acid.... ...... sa 25 30 
WATCILLON BALK). .” s sliswite.ciels.cn 2% 6 
AMOWEN:. £83 Bid de congade 2 75 80 
as Extract — 1200 
BAPANWOOGE .2.. Soci. aisos ce chives — 5 
Boluble BOG. < «.f06.1,.sadorweranin dean F 65 70 
BUIDAGD ET Ge. ss ice. > . 50 00 90 00 
TPUPMGNIC. Ge.\3 is hed ote s 10 12 
SEEDS. 
Canary, in bags, 3}p bushels....bu8h. 240 2 80 
Hemp Seed, * Re .. bush. 17 1 80 
Linseed— 
ut American _...... tierce - -- 
& ss rough <..%. tush. 175 2 00 
be Bombay sevcoses OUBR, -- 2387 
SPICES. 
CBESIAS IN TARE! oa... cule scee's 1d, 21 23 
ClOvesie: eee: be oh aedencavecces lb. 48 53 
Ginger TOO, AITICAD as'tseoaeanaee lb, 9 11 
: ‘* Jamaica, powdered. ./b. 29 82 
MACE 0: shin teisstanes = pore. sarees 9 6 lb. 85 95 
Nutmegs (No. 1) .....--s eee eee 1 1:00" P10 
Pepper (whole)............+-.-+5. 1b. 16 19 
PIMONtO:! \Ber's,.018 « sate colMelsivie ete woe lb. 16 19 
DRY PAINTS. 
Black Lends: «curses ees esewns lb. 6 10 
BluerColostial | Wc cssneseeeme sees &b 15 18 
“©  Chinese..... 1b 65 70 
See Prngpian®...- <<a. 1. 55 60 
« uC soluble Lb. 65 0 
* Ultramarine wb, 20 80 
Brewn, Spanish... lb. 144 Qe 
Carmine, No. 40 . Lie ..02 50 55 
bales Naa oe wcoma tee ssrA neste aie wb. 1 3 
Glue, white........... Pcs 3 28 34 - 
SSBPTBNOGL. nc osniasistia ne cee oe ae li, 16 21 
Greene Parise? .cocek cenene- os lb. 17 23 
& OHTOME Sse aectete eine ater lb, 13 16 
Gun Copales A acaas cain ose Mees 40 45 
Sl) Sivelinie. OFAMSe), ‘cps ten fea 1 47 52 
sé shy NAO sae see ee lb. 43 48 
Lampblack, Coach........... ... lb 23 27 
“ dys. ans eens Lb 7 6 98 
re (pgibiit twee Fyocro Ses bw. 6 9 
Litharge, powdered.............. lb. 8 10 
Manganese black oxide.... ... &. 3% «6 
Ochre, Urencherecnc-2- cnn cones 7) 1% 2 
SRey ATACTICAT: 3.0 cots «in'a/ss wb. 1% 1% 
Orange, mineral, English......... Ue 16% WV 
Prince Bro’s Iron Ore Paint .......%. 2 ig 
Pumice Stone, best..... ......... 2b, Bu 7 
Red, Venetian, American.. ....../0. 1% 3 
s$ “> JSR da Comm ea. wb, 1% 3 
Red Lead, American .. .......... & rend 9 
ss Hnplish'> -teses sete es a, ] li 
Rosepnke.24\. jesse eect “wicbseinl Lp 12 16 
Rotten Stone, soft... % ..'..2 «2.065 db. vd 9 
Sand Paper flint....... --.-- ream. 25 $2 
Saponifier Aoncpnizates Lye)..case 875 4 25 
Sienna, Italian, burnt. . ...... Db. 12 15 
ee se RAW, tlc oo citer ker b. 12 44 
Sh AMerican 2... see lb. 4 8 
Smalts, assorted colors............ lb. 8 20 
Umber, crude, Turkey........... wb. 4 q 
fe WMA merece b 4 8 
ts WANE is cee are coer eniesom aan Uz 5 
Vermilion, Chinese & 75 50 
FS (AMEFICAN Fac neato lb. 20 24 
ss English, pare peels wb, 70 7 
s¢ § GOD sscmaatesh b 70 75 
White; China ye:)..i2.ade cee 5s 1b. 18 21 
Cremnitz.... 1. 82 35 
5 Dig} 1 <2 Ss 48 ee ie ae lb. 16 18 
% Lead, pure 1b. 8 10 
re ee ROOW. Meee. ee os Wb, - — 
«“ SP Yale: oy COROA Sage: ea ee 
SOMA, EATISS. chemo eiae ' SieknetOs 2 2% 
‘ Zinc, American.......... a 7 8 
‘ ‘3 ONC oe Pao a. ac ate Wb. 1046 11 
“ chs “Spanishy<c .).isoei< x lb. : 
PAINTS IN OIL. 
Black Coach 73r: af o\a-.8 oe LD! 18 21 
COO" Paints. /o ek 5 Laan dee eMEDS Tq «14 
Blue; Chinese: 2icc 2) ahas. 2c. 88 lb (6) so 
co aint <\igl Sti. oe sees lb 10 15 
‘© Prussian; to best... .i.0ante lb. 36 45 
Brown; Vandykeé,) “*. 3. sia eee 6 , 15 7 
Drier, Patent American.......... lb. 9 11 
ee English ~ 2. 13 16 
Green: Chrome 2s55 3. Goeceacthes lb. 15 15 
tS Imperial........ lb 12 15 
oe Paris ..#... 25.82: tesnsoeaccs- 1b 18 22 
a Verdigris. Ay COTE LS: 5G 60 
«« “Prince Bro’s Iron Ore Paint./d. q 8 
Putty in bladders... u.k...<:.6- 1) 3 234 
i pl ere Yeon: Gene cee 1b, 3 3% 
Red, Venetian, fair to best........ Lb. 10 12 
Sionnan burnin, Ap «0c deine ocldwiserate lb. 17 19 
vy CRW abr wetirss- + cisth aie. Nate dion db. 1% 19 
Umberyburnth sears sabes cscs ene ab, 14 16 
bh TW cos sao ce ob Geet opines : 14 16 
White Lead, English B.B. .. ....1. 11 12 
whe American pure. ..../0, 84 9 
es Ue good......lo. 8 bh 
se a faire ein. 7 1% 
White Zinc, American ........... lb. T 8 
- Brench: #..00 aceehee lb. 16 18 
Yellow Chrome, fair to bes*+ ..... 1b. 18 26 
cr (Ochre: San .. ; Wb. 9 12 
OILS. 
Banks Dblgs sci a past shae nee gu. 45 50 
Olive, casks or less .. ......... a. 112 125 
Bs int bottles ... .. per box. — 650 
Linseed, city, casks.............. ga. 24 84 
es Se ibotled : .32 sce cens gal, 87 90 
Paint, extra; boiled’; .vescacceren gal, 93 95 
SOBIEDY scent a pierstatinin so: avant eh ee gu. 115 125 
W Hale. cetss atte sae ttcamenies ga. 70 %5 
NGatsfOot HEs.< 43s. <p: -coaee een gal. 85 1 20 
Tard, No.1) wititer: ...oe.4e caes gal. 60 65 
Petroleum, crude ............ ..gal. 10 12 
S refined prime, bbls. .gad. 15 20 
Palm Oil (Casks, 9c.)........00.-- lb. 14 20 
Straits, bbs, =<) 29-5 -.ce eee ee gai. 47 53 
Spirits Turpentine.............. ga. 43 47 
VARNISHES. 
American Wearing Body........ gu. 850 875 
Conch Bodys.7.asn9 eeu se oe 90k 800 8 
x “Gils e saees's adheres 's © ga, 125 1 
iat oh ewe gw. 110 3 
80 
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Hypo hosphite of— 
mmonia......... 


(J antary, 1880, 


|, Patchouli, true.. 


r~ 
s 


Calamus, peeled, white co 


s 


PRICE-CURRENT 
[ Continued from the preceding page.} 

JOBBERS’ 

January, 1 isso. 


DRUGS & & CHEMICALS. 


Acid, Acetic, American.. 


oa 
—) 


Calendula ‘flowers. . 


ee he 


Camphor, refined. . 


. a. a 
monobromated. 02. a ta Vesiculosus... 
a) 


Iceland Moss... ....., 


A ete CO ee 


SSIRSSRSHSSSSASSSSASSRASSSaSES 


Canthar es, sifted . 


se scoubiiaeds 


qreobe Root, powdered... 


TRON—By Hydrogen 
Iron, Ammonio-tartrate. . 


bank tp 


Grindelia Robusta 
ve! : Benzoic, German. 


Carbon, bi- mr i ra Guaco toni 
| Cardamom see 
Cascarilla bark, powdered... = 


2 


re One 
SaSSasssRsarssSRSSzSyszy 
or -2 02 Cos So et OD wor 


Mies 


Car ea, No. i. to. 
No. 2.4 precip .. 
and Quinia citrate 


Castor Oil, American cases. 8.02 


: chips hanic......... Indian Physic 7 a Ferrocyanide... ..... 
i Opium, Turkey. 


Catechu, true 
Orange Peel, bitter. 


Cerium, oxalate... 
Chalk. precipitate 
Chamomile, Belgum 


Hypophosphorous 
Lactic, dilute 


Muriate, tincture 

Oxide, dialyzed, dry..oc. 40 45) Pancreatine .....,....-s+. 
Pareira Brava .... 
Peppers, Zanzibar 


Pepsin, powdered 


| Charcoal, animal 
Cherry bark, wild... . 
Cherry- -laurel water. 
C hinoidine, purified 


etic Rupger 
R Racal sol 


Muriatic, ahee & less. 2. 


Pilocarpine, Murniate 


Subsulphate Sol 
Isinglass, American 


Ghiowie water.... e. 
Croton-chloral ...... .. . 
Chloral hydrate. . 


“ 


Phosphor, glacial. 


oom 
RSRERA 


Jaborandi Leaf . 
Jalap root, select. 


oOo 


Pleurisy Root. NFS 
Pomegranate Peel 

Poppy Heads 
Potassa—Acetate 


~ 


sol. fr. phos./d. ey OF Pareira Brava 

d. Cinchona, Calis. yellow.. i 
James’ Powder. 
Jasmine, Yellow. 


Juniper berries 


ee tT SC We it a Patt a 1 ar 


ww »~ ay 
220 
osas 


w 


“Pow Sr D. 


re 
b+ 20 


Kermes’ Minera 


Cinchonidia, sPasiphie’ pence Wood.. Koosso is ae a). 
Cinnamon, true, Ce 


( ‘itrine Ointment, 


Narete’ ‘pure Cee le 
Prose Pye s 


wo 


Laurel Berries............ 


Tartanic, , powdered 


Solomon’s Seal. : sesaed 


Cochineal, Honduras...... lo. Lime, chloe Potassium Bromide... 


Cocculus indicus 


we 
IO owe 


Aiconol, 95 per cent 

Sulphuret.... . 

Propylamin Chloride 
Pu 


Re Or Caen Ae NN ere ty oe Gee 
SSSSASSSSSSSRSSSASSYS SHASATASSRSNSSSNSSR INS SSsoaryssears 


Almonds, bitter. . 


age Saha rec. 
Aloes, Barbadoes phosp P 


ee ee et 


ga 
with iypopii lime. doz. 


a root. 


o 


Licorice ay oe solid... 


~ 


Ustilazo tae j Quinidia, pure.. 


wrw 
wero HD ~ 
RBREF oFSSSoRRVEZ 


Quinine, Sulphate. . 
Red Precipitate 
Red Saunders 
Rhatany Root:-. 2. ..': 
Rhubarb, China 
Rochelle Salts 


ce ha a5 


Colocyn th, select 


Lithia, Carbonate. 
Lithium Bromide. 


Colombo root 
Confection of Roses 


SRSNFSS 


Ammonio-ferric 
Alumina, Sulphate, crys... 


S 
—) 


bd aise a taste "Wale tiscs Lobelia Leaves... 


Xanthouni Spinosym. 2. 


8 


Sta lt shel stil I 


i 
o 


Lunar Caustic 


SXTRACTS, Sorip— Net. 


8 


ae esia, carb,» 4 ‘OZ. 
Carbonate in Jars./0, eu 


2 
—) 


Sarsaparilla—Honduras. . ; 


OW POR R ER DPNOHRWwwOR 


appar (Blue Vit. iB 
Coriander seed. 


Cannabis Ind...... sat 
Corrosive eos i i d 


s&s 
ne 


Hypophosphite . 
Liquor, concent.. os 


cM) 


—<, 


Cinchona TUDIB. ccsers Sassafras Bark 


w 
Sk 
RRO wm woo 


Malva Moweke 
Mandrake root 
Manganese, ¢ carbonate 


Oz. 
oxide, black. .2. 


Colchicum, acetic... 
Colocynth, compos... 


ie 
cw 
wo 
or 


Cream Tar tar, ae 


Cubebs:.g: there CAS sriens ay: 


Sulphate, casks. 
Sulpho- Carbolate.oz 
Valerianate, crys.oz 
Ammonium bromide. . 


Senna, East india, - 


SSSSRSSSRaS 


Cundurango bark....... .. 
Cuttle- Fish bone Seinghs< "uate 


‘ Snake Root ‘Virginia. . 
Manna, small flake........ Black 
Angelica Root... Th 
Aagostura Bark .... . 
Annatto, good to pee oan 
Anise-seed, Star.. 


Peitcnere: ‘niger. ie 
Humulus. 3.922 ....0..«< ib. Marsh Rosemary. . 


} Marigold Flowers. 


em coconm 


Seen OPES ee ae esee CS 


Dover’s Powder, U.S. P... 
Dragon’s Blood, mass... . 


pee? 
Daneti eae or less. “h 


Opium, aqueous...... 
Chloride, solut. 


Stora, precip. !o Seay stp oy 


Apomoryphia, onal gey 


Mercurial oint. Vs M. 


_ 


Mezereon Bark 
Morphia, de Fes & 


See acters FAP Pyrophosphate 
Saepeain: Hond. Sal 
ea root 
Elixir Cinchona and Iron.doz. 
Cahsgaya..doz. 
Elm bark, select lb 


Argols, Refined. 
Cc 


Sodium, Bromide. 


woWmowF wwe Rec 
SRSSARRSASSRRIS 


ee 


Arnica Flowers.... 
Aromatic Powder, U. 8. P. ib. 


Arrowroot, Bermuda Solomon’s Seal 


Spirea (Hardhack) 
Sponges, Bahama 


ea CO C0 CO OF CO HO DD 
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Veratrum viride 
Fennel seed .............. lb 
Fenugreek s 


_ 
oono 


Epsom salts, bbl. or less... 


ro 


Arsenic, white, Legare ‘ll. 


Fowler’s Solution./d, Fucus vestetlones Spirits Ammonia 
° Eserine, Sulphate | vt “ 


Naphtha, oous 
Ether, Acetic 


Nitrite of Amy] 
N — Aleppo 
Oak bark, white, “crushed. 
OILS—Almond, bitter 


eee 


wb, 
concentrated./b. quills .... 
b 8t, ‘here ¢ Bean.. 


hehe 


Basen Canada... Sulphuric sto NG “A 


Conan Root 


Strontia, Muriate. 


g baeeebe 
Glauber Salts, bbls 
Glycerine, concent Z 


~ 


Nitrous, spirit. 


Barbadoes Tar Eucalyptus Leaves 
Oil 


Baryta, carbonate. .. .....@ Strychnia, Crystal 


Extract of pe 


Ux 
EXTRACTS, Bin subien 
Ext. Aconite Root Um 


ew) 


mitrate seen. e snack lb, eave 
Bayberry Bark... Golden nod reavea bras done HE soe 


Sugar of Lead, white 


as 


Grains of Paradise 
Grindelia Robusta....... : 
Guarana, powdered. 
Gum—Amber a 

Ammouiac Tears..... 
Arabic, sorts. U 


C pages 


Bebeeria, pure Cinnamon, leaf. 
“ 


Beef Extract es 8), 1-10. 


es 


Citronella, prime ars 


Belladonna leaves : 
Bismuth, amm. citrate 


Tepiocs White wb, 
Tartar Emetic, powdered lb. 


sub-carbonate,...2. 2 G52 Bl «6s Boneroticc. co eg one eel fee. Bees We Sate Relec ian 0;ge ae gen so:| 0 on) CUmin ace mete cca 


mm = =—9D20% 


Tilia Flowers 


Benzoin, pihhe as Tonka Beans, Angost.... . ' 


_ 


Valerian | Root, a Sony 
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Vanilla, Mexican 
Venice Turp., true 


Brimstone, roll, bbl. & less. 2 


Olibanum tears. . coe garden. ...w. 


Xantheum Spinosum 


Zinc, Chloride. . 


Tragacanth, ‘sorts... 
white, flake. 2, 
Harlem Oil. Sh te 8. ‘fs 
Hellebore, black.. 1b. 


Hoffman’s enone 


Burgundy Pitch. 
Cadmiom bromide 


_ 
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Calabar Bean 
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Valerianate.......,.0%, 


January, 1880.] 


SHAKERS’ HERBS. 


pressed in 3 and % 1b. 8. 
[ieee et on adeance @ 6 conte por 


Also in 1 02, 
pound. Roots 


and Barks are crushed, and put up in 1 ib, bundles, 


| Alder Bark, Black (Prinos Verticillatus) ../, 

* Berries, Black (Prinos bi. =: BRS 

“ Red or Tag (Alnus Serratula)........ ib, 

_ Angelica Leaves (Angelica Atropurpurea). ./d. 

_ Asb Bark, Mountain (Pyrus Amer.) .. ... lb, 

"6 White (Fraxinus Acuminata)..../d. 

Pen Berries, Prickly. ........-...0-5+00 lb, 
_ Ayen’s Root (Geum Rivale)................ 

Balm, Lemon (Melissa Officinalis) iy 

« Sweet (Dracocephalnm Canar)... .. 1b. 

* of Gilead, Buds (Populus Balsamif) ./d. 

| Balmony (Chelonia Glabra) ............... lb, 

Balsam, Sweet (Gnaphalenm Polyceph) . ./d. 

_ Barberry Bark (Berberis Vulgaris) db. 

Basil, Sweet (Ocymum Basilicum).... ..../0. 

_ Belladonna Leaves (Atropa Belladonna).. ./d, 

Beth Root (Trillium Purpureum lb 


_ Bittersweet, Bark of Root (Celastrus Scan).ld. 


* Herb (Solanum Dulcamara).../d. 
Blackberry Bark, of Root (Rubus Occiden)../d, 
‘ Root (Rubus Occidentalis)..... lb, 


Blue Flag. Root (Iris Versicolor).... ..... db, 
Boneset -{apatorium Perfoliatum) ... ... 
Borage oraga Officinalis) ... ... ..lb, 
Boxwood Bark (Cornus Florida). . «lO. 

iY IGWOEB.: See te ssc 5 o> wera ey lb. 


Bugle, Sweet (Lycopus Virginicus) 
Burdock are (Arctium Paty 
i POU repeat eaas 


ett or Catmint (Nepeta Cataria)......./b 
Celan ine, Garden (Chelidonium Majus). /d. 


EE Ses lb 


Centaury, American (Sabbatia Angularis)./d. 
Cicely, Sweet (Uraspermum Claytoni)..... lb, 
Cicuta Leaves (Conium Maculatum) ....../d. 
Clary (Salvia pslaren) i ons Ag rae ib. 
Cleavers, or Clivers (Galium sparing). eeittOs 
Cohosh, Black, Root (Macrotys Racemosa) ./d. 

s Blue, ‘“‘ f aulophyllum Thalic) /), 

AG Red, ‘‘ (Actwa Rubra) .. ..... lb, 

bd White, ‘ (Actza Alba)........... lb. 
Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara).............. lb. 
Comfre: 


‘oot AE adi Officinalis)... ‘D. 


| Fleabane 


Cotton Root Bark (Gossypium Herb)... .. lb. 
Cranesbill Root (Geranium Maculatum).. /b. 
Cramp Bark (Viburnum Oxycoccus) .. .. .lv. 
Culver’s Root OE irginica) lb, 
Dogwood Bark (Cornus Florida)........... lb. 
Dwarf, Elder (Aralia Hispida) ...... ... lb. 
filder Bark (Sambucus Canadensis) ....... lb. 

MPTIWET Bec ees cc aka eee ct oe apes 
fern, Meadow, Leaves (Myrica Gale). .. .ld. 

* "Sweet phe ace Asplenifolia).....1. 

** Male (Aspidium Filix-mas).......... lb 


Fever Bush, Bark (Laurus Benzoin) %, 
Chrysanthemum Parthenium). . zs 


Feverfew (| 


' Fever Root (Triosteum Perfoliatum)...... 


M 


Fireweed (Senecio Hieracifolius) 
rigeron Canadense). .......... lb 
Foxglove (Digitalis urea) 
Frostwort (Cistus Canadensis) 
Garget Risrrelscce Decandra 
Golden Rod, Sweet (Solidago Odora). .... 
Gravel Plant (Epigea Repens) ..._....... 
Hardhack Leaves (Spircea Tomentoga)..... lb. 
Heal-All (Prunella Vulgaris)............... 1b. 
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eart’s Ease (Polygonum Persicaria). ..1b. 
Henbane, Black Hyose amus Niger).... .1d, 
High Cranberry Bark(Viburnum Oxycoccus)ld, 
Horehound (Marrubium Vulgare)...... ...2d. 
Aorsemint (Monarda Punctata)............ 1b. 
Hyssop (Hyssopus Officinalis)............. 1b. 
(ndian Hemp, Black aye um Cannabin) ./d. 
“ White (Asc 


epias Incarnata) .1d. 
{vy, Ground (Glecoma Hederacea)......... lb. 
Johnswort (Hypericum Perforatum). 
Ladies’ Slipper Rete b ety Flayum 

mia Latifolia)...... 


& 

b, 
wv, 
Ue 
1b, 


Od oe ee See. ee ee 
L ort (Variolaria Faginea)............1. 
Maidenhait (Adianthum Fedaturn) Nee ee Ob. 
Mallow, Marsh, Leaves (Althsea Officinalis)/d. 
oe Low (Malva Rotundifolia) ......ld. 


Marjoram, Sweet (Origanum Majorana).. ./d. 
Marsh Rosemary (Statice Limonium)...... lb. 
Masterwort Root (Heracleum Lanatum)... ./b. 
Oe’ (Anthemis Cotula) lb. 
Milkweed Root (Asclepias Syriaca)........ lb. 
Mouse Har (Gnaphaleum Uglinosum)....../d. 


Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus).......... lb, 
Mouth Root (Coptis Trifolia) ............ b. 
Motherwort (Leonorus Cardiaca)........... lb. 

ort (Artemisia Vulgaris) ............ lb. 


ein Herb (Verbascum Thapsus) 


Nightshade, Black (Solanum Dulcamara). ./d. 


Oak Bark, Red (Quercus Rubra)........... 1b, 
% Black racers Tinctoria)...... 1b. 
“ White (Quercus Alba) .........1d. 
Oak of Jerusalem (Chenopodium Botrys). ./d. 
Parsley Seed (Apium Petroselinum)..... wits 
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oke Berries (Phytolacca Decandra):...... lb. 
Eoty (Polypodium Vulgare)........... i 
Poplar Bark ( os Tremuloides)....... 1b, 
Poppy hed (Papaver Somniferum)..... db. 

2 US 8 Be oe 5 Caeser 

Prince’s Pine (Chimaphila Umbellata)..... 1b 
Bpepkin Seeds (Cucurbita Pepo)... ...... wv. 
Parsley Leaves (Apium Petroselinum)....../d. 


oot 
een’s Delight (Stillingia Sylvatica)...... Ue 


mary Flowers (Rosmarinus)........ bb 
Rock Rose (Cistus Canadensis) p <5 a db. 
Rue (Ruta Graveolens).... ..........00000: . 

e (Salvia Officinalis) .................. & 
Scabious, Sweet (Erigeron Heteroph.).; SuncelDe 

fula Plant (Scrophularia Marilandica)..i. 
Scurvy Grass (Cochlearia Officinalis),. ....2, 


f 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Skullcap (Scutellaria Lateritolia 
Skunk-Cabbage (Symplocarpus Feetida).... 
Soapwort (Saponaria CMU )cc eer. ce 
Solomon’s Seal (Conyallaria Multiflora. .... lb, 
Southernwood (Artemisia Abrotanum)..... 2, 
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Spearmint (Mentha Viridis)...........-.... lb, 
Spice Bush Bark (Laurus Benzoin)...... .. lb, 
Spikenard (Aralia Racemosa). ..........-. lb, 
Squaw Vine, Root (Mitchella Repens)...... lb, 

. Weed (Senecio Obovatus) . .. ld, 


rginiana). ./d. 


Strawberry Leaves (Fragaria V 

Sumach Bark (Rhus Glabra) 
oe Berries....... et 

Leaves. . 

Summer — 


Satureja Hortensis) 
Tamarack Bar 2 nus Microcarpa) .. .. 
Tansy, Double (Tanacetum Vulgare).... . 
Thorn Apple Leaves (Datura Stramonium../d. 
es “ = Root’: Sig moe lb 
Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum)...... ........ lb 
“English (Thymus Vulgaris) ......:. lb, 
Turkey Corn (Corydalis Formosa).......... lb. 
Vervain (Verbena Hastata). lb, 
Violet, Blue (Viola Cuculata) lb 
Water Dock (Rumex Aquaticus) Bala 
Water Pepper (Polygonum Hydropiper)... 4 
: WO. 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

) 

lb 


Wild Ginger (Asarum Canaaense) 

Wild Indigo (Baptisia Tinctoria)........ 
Wild Turnip (Arum Triphyllumi 
Wintergreen (Gaultheria Procumbens). 
Witch Hazel Bark (Hamamelis Virginica)../d. 
Wormwood (Artemisia Absinthium). 

Yarrow (Achillea Millefolium),............ : 
Yellow Jasmine Root (Gelseminum Semp.) /d. 
Yellow Parilla (Menispermum Canadense)./d. 


PILLS AND GRANULES. 
(Subject to discount.) : 


ss 
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Put up in bottles containing 100 Pilis ; also in bottles 


of 500 Pills each, at 5 cents per hundred less. 
Pills 
“” ‘Aloes and Assafcetida, U. 8. P..4 
sf as Tron, U. 8. P 4 
“ Assafetida, U.S. P.,nosmell..4 ‘ 
‘© Assafcetida and Iron. .8 


“Bismuth, Sub-Nitrate of. ...... Cries 
— ss Sub-Carbonate........ Oe! 
«Blue (Hydrarg) hn 8 ee roe Med it 
“ oe ‘ iad 
“  Calomel..... we rte ae ea Se te 
My SAB enrict co 0a a alate sate’ eieiagacinraree lea 
“ CS, SE Gris Mile «ei ce Arty 6 2 ars 
MN ER AE CE Se ey Dioieiae 


“ ‘ 


and Opium, U.S.P....3 “ 

Compound (Plummer’s)3 “ 

‘“ Cathartic, Improved. é 
“ 


“ ‘ 


Ge Compound, U.S.P. ..3 

‘“  Camphor and Opium...... ...3 “ 
““ Cinchonia, Sulphate... nae ee pe 
‘© Cinchonidia d ra! * 
ae ae ee Oe ae. 8 “ 
“© Cochia : Pees Ajae k 
“  ColocynthComp’dand Blue Pill3  “ 
& ¥ and Calomel.........é se 
‘© Cook’s. 8. <yF 


‘“ Copaiba, pure, solidified .......4 
s oh and Ext. Cubebs.....3 “ 
be be “ Cit. of Iron 8 
‘Dinner (Lady Webster’s)... .... 3 


5 Texte Belladonnae.. Wosv..s tes le 
“ ‘“ CS as ie, pee OE be “ 
s “ Colocynth Compound.... 3 “ 
Le Geek i) eee ae ae yy ** 
“ iad “ 5. = Se na | “ce 
se “ Cubebs, Ext. Rhatany, and 
NYOMI cee rede os fosscss hae Be 
eS Go mooie a tees Seetadecdr ig 
se SMELT VORCYAINUS Ac. css tescs MO 
¥ ee SRI MIE A Coors ia aisle n(o)oie % 
ne ss" Ignatia; Amara .;.........- y ‘ 
Fi a Lad “(Pi 2 AA dace Gao ee : 3 
~ apavar (Poppy)......... 
oe cS Pondpla yin Mandrake) 5 ie 
Cee“ Rhewmibestee ceed: o sis: < - 1 3s 
te “ Sanguinaria, (Bloodroot).. % ‘ 
(ORS HOOper haya canal descnc. seas. Qu 


to Todoform and Irons )..20.5..... = 
Ge Tron Carb, of (Vallet’s Formula) 3 ‘‘ 
‘ 


bb Citrate of.......... =e ci ne 
We gs ss and Quinine.... 2 ‘“‘ 
“ce oe “ “ee t chnine. .2 “ 
MS HECOMPpOUNGs, US. s ces nsas-8 
s fie LSclate stk ancstecietw = seis: deat 
oe SES PROBPRALCs 7-5, ncacis one Sie Me he 
sf cs) Proto-logid@ie-.eineoee ss LS 
uo ** Quevenne’s by Hydrogen. 33 fs 
oe iid “ce ““ “ 
wy “Sulphate of, U.S.P....... 4 ES 
sf + Valerianate....0...-.....%. 5 em 


“ Tpecac and Opium, equal to 5 gr. 
Dover’s Powders..........-.- 3°; 
 Leptandrin....... ...-...- «.-- 7 ea 


‘© Mercury Deut-iodide............ 1-6 “* 
as ‘55 Prot-lodides...-.-.%s.<. eS 
S “— Todide and Opium..... dy 


Acetate......... FE ee 


‘* — Morphia, 
P Sulphate... 


“Nitrate Silver........ 
«Opium 


“ “c 


and Acetate of Lead, of 
each 1 grain... wok 
<Re-Phosphorns... S22.) _. | : s 
<< and Nux Vomica... cs 
es Podophyllin Siang : 


F 1 
and Blue Pill....... 3. es 


“cc “ 


“Potassium, Iodide of........... Pous 
“  Proto-iodide of Mercury..... sh es 
“  Quinia, Sulphate Be rosdea. eoeie 1 oe 
2) ee 8 
es os Valerianate®: . i. ...... % ‘ 
‘¢ Rhubarb and Blue Pill......... re 


‘Soda, Bicarbonate of...... .... “ 
Sb meSAliin ging: .~ astene te sore ss 
66 DS BirgChiia. aug qecticnnce sss e' 1-82 ‘‘ 
Go RNIN. As pete maa ee ee oe eee 1s 
$6 VE PINGL Deiat. «teres s 6s we satis eid 
“© Valerianute of Ammonia.......1 “ 
6 Us of (Oreweeacterees 1 oe ey 


Alostic, U. S..Bet 26 cae. « Seen 4 Grain 0 40 


wr 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS 


DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 
WM. G. STEPHENSON, for New York. 
WM. M. DICKSON, for Philadelphia, - 
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W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 


IMporRT AND Export DRuGGISTS, 


AND 


Manufacturers of Pharmaceutical Preparations, 


New York, 


Offer to the trade throughout the United States, Canada, West Indies, and 
South America, their usual large and well-selected stock of 


IMPORTED AND INDIGENOUS DRUGS, 
STAPLE AND RARE CHEMICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MEDICAL PREPARATIONS, 
FINE ESSENTIAL OILS AND SELECT POWDERS, 
NEW PHARMACEUTICAL REMEDIES, 
MEDITERRANEAN, BAHAMA, AND FLORIDA SPONGES, 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, NOVELTIES, & FANCY GOODS. 


NORWEGIAN COD-LIVER OIL. 


Having been the first here to import Cod-Liver Oil largely, direct from 
Norway, we offer, as a result of our experience, this brand, believing it to be 
Perfectly Pure, Free from Stearine, and of a quality superior to any other 
Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil imported in bulk. 

All the Genuzne Oz] of this make, whether put up in original tin-lined barrels 
or cans, will bear the above brand and trade-mark. 


PHARMACEUTICAL ELIXIRS, SYRUPS AND WINES, 


A full line of these goods prepared with the utmost care, without 
any sacrifice of medicinal strength to secure palatability or profit. 


OFFICINAL FLUID EXTRACTS. Prepared under our personal 


supervision, with great care and discrimination, and by the pro- 
cess of repercolation, whereby the active principle of the drug is 
obtained without the injury and loss which is entailed by the use 
of heat, vacuum pan, or hydraulic press. 


SACCHARATED. This Pepsin, in its digestive power and 


purity, will be found equal, if not superior, to the best in the market. 


PEPSIN 


SOLUBLE PILLS AND GRANULES. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Our Soluble Pills and Granules continue to enjoy an extensive and ever- 
increasing demand, and the eminently satisfactory results following their ad- 
ministration have called forth many cordial and entirely unsolicited commen 
dations, both verbal and written, from physicians and others, who, after com- 
parison with other pills, have given in their adherence to ours, They can be 
obtained at all of the leading centres of trade throughout the country, and can 
be sent by mail if desired. 

We desire to call attention to the following points: 


1. THE Best materzals are used in their manufacture. 

2. No article required by a formula ts omitted on account of tts high cost. 

3. No Pills are deficient in weight. 

4, The Pills are coated while soft. ; 

5. There is but one coating, which zs perfectly soluble, and there is no sub- 
coating of resinous character. 1 , aye 

6. The coating is so thin that the Pills are not perceptibly increased in size, and 
yet tt 2s perfectly suffictent to protect the Pills from atmospheric influ- 
ences, and effectually covers any nauseous taste, thus rendering them 
easy to be swallowed. 

7. The coating ts so transparent as to clearly reveal the color of the mass. 

8. Thetr solubility zs not impaired by age. 

9. The vartous masses are so thoroughly worked that the materials are perfectly 


distributed. = 
The excipients are peculiarly adapted to the permanent solubility of the mass, 
‘ and its effictent therapeutic action. 4 
Samples, Price List, and Formula-Book with notes, furnished upon applica- 
tion. Special formulas of not less than 3,000 Pills made up, and estimates 
furnished. I 
General Prices Current and Price List of our own Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions furnished on application. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


Nos. 170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 


(= We have, within the past few months, found it necessary to enlarge our premises and have 
doubled our salesroom capacity. We have also set apart a portion of our premises for the express 
convenience of our customers and friends visiting New York, which they will find to be an agree- 
able retreat, where their privacy will be consulted, and they will be afforded all facilities for corre- 
spondence, intercourse with friends, etc. We extend a cordial invitation to all who desire to avail 
themselves. Correspondence for customers, addressed to ourcare, will receive our prompt attention, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS | 


Soo BY ALL DEALERS: TurousHour Tae WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS: EXPO SITION-1878, 
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THE DRUGGIST BRANDS 


Dils of Peppermint 


SPEARMINT, 


The Finest Flavored Oils in Market, 


Having formulas for making uniform essences 
and extracts on each bottle. 
Put up in one pound bottles only by 


M. H. DILLENBECK, 


Druggist & Chemist, 
LYONS, WAYNE CO, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Tyler ce Finch, 


GENERAL ACENTS, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 


ERYTHROXYLON COCK. 


The properties of this wonderful plant are the 
most remarkable of any known to the medical 
world. It possesses the power of stimulating all the 
vital functions of the human system, without leav- 
ing any after feeling of lassitude or reaction. 

‘*From repeated personal trials I am convinced 
that the use of Coca is highly beneficial, and, what 
is of great importance, its use is never followed by 
any feeling of depression. 

‘* Str KOBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., M.D., 

‘“* President of the British Medical Association and 
Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh.” 

As a remedy for dyspepsia, nervous debility, pros- 
tration from malarial poisoning, palsy of the lower 
half of the body, and particularly for both nervous 
and muscular fatigue, it is the best and most re- 
liable remedy that can be found. It has been used 
for many years in its native lands—Peru and Bolivia 
—with most ve qk hina tort success, and the reports 
of scientific travellers in those countries all corrobo- 
rate the foregoing statements. 

In addition, they remark that the use of Coca 
seems to contribute very largely to longevity, both 
from their own observation and from common re 
port. 

Coca is beyond doubt, also, the very best stimu- 
lant in all forms of low fevers, and in convalescence 
after all severe attacks its use is highly beneficial. 

Professional men, students, and all literary 
workers, can exert themselves far beyond the 
natural enduring power by using this remedy, and 
that, too, without experiencing any evil effects after 
the stimulus is removed. 

IN sHORT, COCA IS NOT A SPECIAL STIMULANT, 
BUT A TRUE SUPPLY OF VITAL FORCE. It does not 
act like alcohol, opium, and other nervous excitants, 
leaving the person who has had a temporary benefit 
from them worse than before; but while it excites 
and strengthens every faculty of mind and body, 
it leaves behind it a permanent benefit. 


The virtues of this plant are fully represented in 
the following preparations, which are made with 
great care from the best selected Coca leaves. 


COCA BITTERS. 


THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN TONIC, 


An excellent cordial, prepared expressly for go 
lar use, and presenting in an elegant form all the 
oe health-giving properties of Erythroxylon 

‘oca.. 

Its use proves beyond all doubt that it is a sov- 
ereign remedy for disorders of digestion, chills and 
fever, nervous weakness, sick headache, and 


ELIXIR OF COCA. 


A compound which exhibits the new remedy ina 
more concentrated form, and 


SPIRITS OF COCA. 


(ERYTHROXYLINE.) 


An excejlent nervous sedative, containing all 
the active volatile principles of Erythroxylon Coca. 

This preparation is particularly applicable to 
astric irritability ; the vomiting o. proemeney and 
yspepsia, and all disturbances o the stomach 
arising from Catarrh of that organ. J¢ is also an 
excellent remedy for nervous headache. 


FLUID EXTRACT OF COCA. 


A preparation, every fiuid ounce of which repre- 
sents 480 grains of the drug. 

Weare also prepared to supply all demands for 
fresh and finely cured Coca Leaves. 

Physicians and Pharmacists will find all our 
preparations thoroughly reliable and of exact 
strength and purity. In ordering through Wholesale 
Druggists, be sure to instruct them to send only 
goods put up by the 

QUICHUA COCOA CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


74 William St., New York. 


Thomas Burkha rd, 


COPPERSMITH, 


No. 125 White Street, New York. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Copper Work for 
Druggists and Chemists, 


Bottle Stopping. 


A simple improvement, just patent- 
ed, will be licensed on liberal terms. 
Address 


T. D, STETSON, Patent Solicitor, 


23 Murray St., N.Y. 


TIN FOIL, BOTTLE CAPS. 


Gold Foil, Colored Foil, Tin Foil Paper 


WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 William Street, NEW YORK, 


BOTTLES A SPECIALTY. 


c. C. STUTTS, 
38 Vesey Street, New York, 
(Honesdale Glass Co.), 


Manufacturer of Bottles from Brooks’ and other 
moulds, in Flint, Green, Amber, and Blue Glass. 


Illustrated Price List sent on application. 


Wattis? Patent Metallic Framed 


HAND & STAND TOILET MIRRORS, 


107 Walker Sireet, New York, 


The frame is made of thin sheet metal, rolled out 
to perfectly fit the glass. This ensures lightness, 
no warping, no breaking. The frames are covered 
with real or imitation Russia or Morocco leather, 
and are the neatest and most durable goods in the 
market, 

A full line of all glass toilet mirrors kept in stock. 

Send for Price List. A liberal discount to the 
trade. A. J. ALDKICH, Supt. 


J. C. SCHNOTER, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


e 


Knitted Arm & Navy 


SUSPEN 


London & French Abdominal Supporters. 


LADIEY’ & GENTLEMEN'S SHOULDER BRACES 
And all other kinds. 
523 & 525 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


ND. W. KOLBE & SON, 


| MANUFAOTURERS OF 


\ AND 
enecit® ov ene. l 


a Instruments 1 J 


1207 Arch Street, 


(FORMERLY 15 8. 9th ST.,) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &c., 


29 FULTON STRHpT, 
NEW YORK. 


Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
* as a ae Bird Lime. 
“6 Song Restorer. Bird Lice Destroyer 
« Food for Gold Fish, (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 


WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty, 
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F, J, KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


vory Toilet Articles, 


HAIR, NAIL, CLOTH, 
TOOTH BRUSHES, &c., Xe. 


Mirrors, Puff Boxes, &c. 


NAIL, SHAVING and. INFANT 
SETS, 


TEETHING RINGS, &¢., &. 


Send for IJlustrated Price List. 


F.jJ. KALDENBERG, 
125 Fulton Street, 
NEW WOR kz. 


MILES BROTHERS & CO., 


102 Fulton Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRUSHES. 


SPECIALTY OF 
Druggists’ C. H. Peneils 
AND 
Druggists’ Sundries, 


PAINT, VARNISH & KAL- 
SOMINE BRUSHES. 


AWARDED US. 


Oo. &. WILSON 


(FORMERLY OF BREITHAUPT & WILSON), 


Importer of 


ESSENTIAL OILS, &c, 


No. 22 Cedar Street, New York. 


Oil Origanum. 
il Almonds, sweet. 
Oil Almonds, bitter. 
Oil Neroli. 
Oil Lavender Flowers. 
Oil Lavender Forte. 
Oil Lemon. 
fl] Bergamot. 


Oil Rose. . 
Oil Geranium. 
Oil Rosemary. 
Oil Thyme, white. 
Extracts, triple, No. 24 
Musk in grain and pods. 
Quassia Cups, new styles. 

Danziger’s Fever and Ague Powders. 


Also Manufacturers’ Agent for Hair Brushes 


and Lather Brushes, A full line always 
on hand, 


L. STEINER’S 

Phosphor Paste, 

For destroying Rats, Mice, Beetles, Cockroaches, 
&c. In glass jars, at 15, 25, and 50 cts. 

The most effectual and the safest ‘‘ Vermin De- 
stroyer.”’ 
@Sole Sacre and Importers 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 
May be bad through all wholesale houses. 
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No Agents in New York, 


(ARLE 


yw 
BEAUTIFYING 


7. 
Ce 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


44 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, | 


RHOADES’ PATENT DISPENSING 
-\- OIL CAN. 


Adapted to all kinds of 
Oils, Glycerine, etc., but 
more especially to Castor 
Oil, which is handled with 
it cleanly and rapidly, all 
drips running directly back | 
into the can. No druggist 
after using this article would 
be without it. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 


Nos. 218 & 220 
GREENWICH. STREET, 
al New York Agents. 


DR. CARL L. JENSEN'S 


S PRT Cie Wie Uy ets 


Crystal Pepsin. 


This is the only true Pepsin in the market; every 
particle of it ie the very Peptic principle itself, ex- 
tracted from pig’s stomachs, and most carefully 
purified and desiccated. It is of minute, yellowish, 
glittering, lamellated crystals. 

This most elegant preparation demonstrates that 
Pepsin can really be pieseuted to the profession in 
its pure state without any admixture whatever. 

Five grains warranted to dissolve the boiled white 
of a good size egg in less than two hours. 

Acidulate one ounce of water with twenty drops of 
concentrated muriatic acid, add the Pepsin, then 
mash up the boiled albumen of the egg uniform like 
a pulp, then put it into the Pepsin solution and 
maintain a temperature of 100 degrees; shake up the 
bottle frequently. 

Put up in bottles holding one ounce, at $1.50. 

All orders should, for the present, be ditected to 


DR. CARL L. JENSEN, 


Vermillion, Dakota. 
For Sale by French, Richards & Co., Philadelphia, 
George Wright. & Bro., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRESCRIPTION BLANKS 
CLINIC RECORD. 


By E. SEGUIN, M.D. 


A new and improyed edition of this useful little 
Book has just been issued. The improvement is in 
the printing, on the back of each Prescription 
Blank, of a short Table of Metrica]l Equivalents, 80 
simple as to be understood ata glance by both the 
writer of a prescription and the dispenser. 

A suitable New Year’s Present for the Physician. 

Single Copies by mail, $0.25 


One dozen Copies, = 2.50 


JOHN NEWTON, 


86 Beekman St., N. We 


January, 1880. ] 
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THE NEW 


National Dispensatory. 


By Profs. STILLE & MAISCH. 
New Edition, cloth, price $6.75. Sheep, $7 50. 
FOR SALE BY JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman Street, New York. 


ROBERT SNEIDER’S 
Druggists’ 


Prescription Books. 


THE ONLY PERFECT THAT ARE MADE, 


EACH LEAF CAN BE TAKEN OUT AND RE. 
PLACED. 


NO STRONGER BOUND BOOK IN THE 
MARKET 


ROBERT SNEIDER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
37 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
— 


Bo oO z=: sS 
Druggists, Physicians 


Ana Students. 


The following named books will be found especially 
useful to Physicians, Pharmaceutists and Students of 
Pharmacy and Medicine : 

U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, 1870, cloth, $1.75; sheep, $2.25 
U.8. Homeopathic Pharmacopeia............ 3.00 
U. S. Dispensatory, new edition, apa pe 1.50 
National Dispensatory.. Cloth $6.75, sheep.... 7.50 
Parrish’s Practical Pharmacy, cloth, $5.50; 


SENT E oe ns Sle ces ch we nn oz = =o c'ey PDO 
Dunglisons Medical Lexicon, leather......... 7 50 
Attfield’s Pharmacettical Chemistry, cloth.... 2.50 
Nelson’s Druggists’ Hardbook of Private 

Formulas. New and enlarged edition. 3.00 
Nelson's Druggists’ Cost Book.....°......-... 3.50 
Sweringen’s Pharmaceutical Dictionary, cloth. 3.00 
Wythe’s Physicians’ Pocket Dose and Symp- 

tom Book, cloth, $1.00. Leather Tuck...... 1.25 
Bernay’s Notes for Students in Chemistry.... 1.25 
Pereira’s Physicians’ Prescription Book, cloth. 1.00 
Pharmacopeia Germanica (translated)........ 2.25 
Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels ...........- 1.00 


Beasley’s Druggists’ General Receipt Book.... 2.25 
Beasley’s Pocket Formulary. a synopsis of 


British and Foreign Pharmacopeias ..... _ 2.25 
Beasley’s Book of Prescriptions (3,000). . ... 2.25 
Gray’s Anatomy, cloth.......  ...-....eeeeeee 6. 
Griffiths’ Universal Formulary, cloth.......... 4.50 
Hobbs’ Botanical Hand Book...... ... ....... 2.00 
Gray’s Manual of Botany... ...........++++0- 2.25 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual........... 3.00) 
Pollock’s Botanical Index..................--- 1.50 


Cooley’s Hand-Book of Compound Medicines. 1.25 


Cooley’s Toilet and Cosmetic Arts ..... ..... 38.00 
Fownes’ Manual of Elementary Chemistry..... 2.75 
Cristiani’s Treatise on Perfumery............. 5.00 
The Manufacture of Perfumes. Snively...... 8.00 
Rudolphy’s Pharm. and Chem. Directory..... 5.00 
Lacour on the Manufacture of Liquors...... + 2.50 
Complete Practical Distiller. Byrn........... 1.50 
Sutton’s Hand-Book of Volumetric Analysis.. 5.50 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar..... 5.00 
Action of Medicines on the System, Headland. 3.00 
A Pronouncing Medical Lexicon, Cleayeland. 1.00 
Students’ Guide to Materia Medica.......... 2.00 
Biddle’s Materia Medica. for Students thw b.4.00 
Pocket Therapeutics and Dose Book. Stewart 100 
Durkee on Gonorrhcea and Syphilis.......... 3.50 
Tyson’s Examination of the Urine, Illustrated 1.25 
Meewior Of) POISONS. Fo 5. 2.155 cs. Sie cedas ones 5.50 
Primer of Chemistry .. ........ ...scocecess oe gx00 
Tanner’s Memoranda of Poisons ..... ..... .  .75 
Manual of Hypoaermic Medication. Bartholow 1.50 
Hance’s Physician’s Medical Compend........ 1.00 
Pharmaceutical Directory of Crude Drugs. 

BUR IEW ea siaiotas cae cig. ~ + akc ao” ufo ap eee 
Dr. Seguin’s Prescription and Clinic Re-ord; 

a book (for the pocket) of Physician’s pres- 

cription blanks. each leaf having a stub with 

a printed form for a record of the case and a 

copy of the prescription. Revised 1879...... 25 
Bloxam’s Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic.. 5.00 
Bloxam’s Laboratory Teaching............... 200 
Wilson on the Skin and Hair ._....... .... 1.00 
Philosophy of Marriage. By M. Ryan, M.D... 1.00 
Alcohol and Tobacco. Jas. Miller. F RS. E.. 1.00 
Art of Prolonging Life. Hufeland—Wilson.. 1.00 
Tidy’s Hand Book of Modern Chemistry ..... 5.00 
Commercial Organic Anaiysis. Allen......... 8.50 
Index of Diseases and their Treatment. 

EEE ne ite arate = sin un oie. eset jyieme 3.00 
Organic Materia Medica Sayre ............. 2.00 
Chloroform; its Action and Administration.. 1.50 
The Art of Making Fireworks...............- 2.50 
Medical Student’s Vade Mecum............... 2.00 
Nutrition in Health and Disease.............. 2.50 
Compendium of Domestic Medicine..... .... .50 


Phosphorus, and Disorders of the Nervous 
BYStEM.... 500... Lot nuie sia Bole addontiaies bs d 
Wheeler’s Medical Chemistry......... EPS) 


The above, or any other books published in the 
United States. will be sent to any address on receipt 
of the publisher’s price. Packages by express, 
C.0. D., 10 per cent. discount. 


JOHN NEWTON, 
(P. 0. Box 4104.) 3€ Beekman St.,N Y. 
Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, will be 
promptly answered, 


Luxpsay & BLAKIsToN’s Poysictan’s Viel TING Lis? 
for 188). Just the thing for New Year presents 
to the Doctors. (26 see advertisement, 


A. F. W. NEYNABER, 
PILLS 


Made and Coated with Gelatine or Sugar, to 
order, equal to the best in the market, 
at lowest rates, 


Neynaber's Patented Pill Coating and 
Cutting Machines for sale. 


The Pamphlet, ‘‘ Pill Cutting and Coating,” giving 
Very yaluable information, $1.00. 


Laboratory, 427 East !2th St., N.Y. 


DAMIAN A. 
(TURNERA APHRODISIACA.) 


Botanical name determined by Prof. Lester F. 
Warp. and confirmed by Prof. Asa Gray, of Har- 
vard University. 


The Fluid Extract of ‘‘ Damiana,” 
pre ared by me, has now, after six years’ trial by 
eading Physicians in évery State of the Union, es- 
tablished itself as the dést Aphrodisiac and Special 
Tonic for the Sexual Organs of both sexes known to 
the Medical World. 

Every favorable result thus far reported has been ob- 
tained by the Use of my Preparation, 

This fact has induced certain parties in New York 
and Boston to palm off an article of their own man- 
ufacture as the genuine Helmick & Co.’s prepara- 
tion. The claim is a fraud, and the article offered 
is unworthy of trial, and if tried will result in disap- 
pointment. 

Tne special merits of my preparation are : 

The universally satisfactory results obtained in 
every case were Fairly tested ; its uniform strength 
and entire freedom from irritating qualities ; its 
pleasant taste ; and finally, its cheapness. 

bi wi been the first to introduce DAMIANA, My 
extended experience enables me to manipulate the 
drug more successfully than ary of my competitors; 
and being the only dona fide im:orter of DAMIANA 
engaged in the manufacture of the Fluid Extract, 
enables me to undersell all others. 

Pure Damiana LEAVES in any quantity supplied 
at lowest rates. 

Price List and Circular sent upon application to 


EF, oOo. ST. CUuAITR, 
(Late H. Hetmick & Co.) 
No. 1428 R. 1. Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Orto ALBERT C. Dune, DRuGGIST, 
‘ 61 Bowery, New York. 


Petroleum Jelly. 


VASELINE. 


Silver Medal, Awarded at the Paris Exposition, - - 1878. 
Silver Medal, Awarded by the American Institute, - 1875. 


Grand Medal at the U. 8. Philadelphia Exposition, - 1876. 

Report by Judqes at Philadelphia.—‘ Novelty, 
great value in pharmacy, unequalled purity, and 
superiority of manufacture.” 

The remarkable efficacy of Vaseline as a liniment 
and emollient for all purposes where these are 
needed, its success in the treatment of wounds, 
burns. catarrh, and especially skin diseases, and the 
decided benefits obtained by its internal use for 
coughs, colds. asthmatic and bronchial troubles, are 
fully conceded by the physicians and hospitals now 
pe it. Asa base for cerates and ointments, it is 
invaluable, as it reduces inflammation very quickly, 
and preserves indefinitely the medicaments incor- 
porated with it, while lard, which is generally used 
as a base for such preparations, soon rancidifies, 
and, when in the least rancid, not only destroys the 
value of the substance mixed with it, but becomes, 
in a high degree, poisonous to the system. The 
toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphorice, and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones. 


Packer's Tar Soa, 


Packer's Gulaneous 
(harm. 


Knapys Throat Gare. 


For quotations or advertising matter, address 


EOWARD A. OLDS, 


139 William St., 
P, 0. Box 2985. NEW YORK. 
Our new 32 p. pamphlets, handsomely gotten up, 
with artistic engraved covers, advertising Packer’s 
Tar Soap and Knapp’s Throat Cure, will be for- 
warded, prepaid, to dealers in ahove goods who 
will kindly advise us by postal. 


HAARLEM OIL, 


SYLVESTER’S GENUINE HAARLEM OIL, 
IMPORTED BY 
M. COWARD, 
‘(Successor 10 C, SYLVESTER), 
Depot, No, 270 GREENWICH ST,, N, ¥, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
WimnrtAM fF. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Soda Water Apparatus, 


And Apparatus for the Manufacture of Mineral 

Waters, Ginger Ale, Wine, etc., and for the Dis- 

pensing of Soda and Mineral Water at the Counter. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


6, 7, 8, & 9 NEW HAVEN BR. RB. BUILDING 
(Franklin Street, cor. Elm,) NEW YORK. 


GEE, 


DR. THOMPSON’S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP, 

AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 

Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York. 


Catareba Fumigators (Cigarettes ) 


A gratifying experience in private practice with 
this remedy for HEAD CATARRH induced the 
bi heap to put it up in a form convenient for gen- 
eral use, and which furnishes a most agreeable and 
popuiar method of administration. 

The great and growing demand in all sections 
renders a druggists’ stock incomplete without them. 

Put up in tin boxes containing 10, handsomely 
wrapped. and retails at 25 cents per box. 

The Trade eupplied either by us direct, or through 
wholesale houses. Address, 
CATAREBA MEDICO CO., 1 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


Royal Perfumes. 


We solicit the special attention of druggists to the 
ROYAL PERFUMES. 
Noted for their dura rility and true floral odor. 
SPECIALTIES: 


Minnehaha, Royal Bouquet, 


Also 40 standard odors. Made by 


JEPSON & RATHSUN, 


UTICA, NEW YORE. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


“BOKER’S BITTERS.” 


The Best Stomach Bitters in existence. 


They contain most valuable medicinal properties in 
all cases of bowel-complaints. and are a sure specific 
against Dyspepsia, Malarial Fevers, etc. They may 
be taken either pure or diluted with wine or water 
(with or without sugar), in quantities of from half 
a teaspoon to two tablespoons full at a time. The 
tonic, preventive, and curative properties of Boker’s 
Bitters have always and everywhere proved as sure 
as efficacious. 

By decision of the Commissioner of internal 
Revenue, they may be sold by Druggists, etc., with- 
out subjecting them to a special tax. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 JOHN STREET, 
P. O. Box 1029. NEW YORK. 


Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner’s 
POWDERED 


Medicinal Extracts. 


The attention of pharmacists is respectfully 
called to the tollowing in relation to an improve- 
ment in preparing medicinal ex'racts, so that they 
may be readily dispensed without loss, change, or 
inconvenience. This is readily accomplished in the 
PowDERED MEDICINAL ExTRACTs, which are of the 
same medicinal strength as the solid extracts pre- 
pared in eur own Laboratory, and both of these 
varieties are superior to similar preparations usually 
efiered for sale. 

For convenience, these powdered extracts meet 
the wants of the dispensing pharmacist, and for 
their reliability and medicinal action they have re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of those physicians 
who have employed them. 

Our powdered exiracts may in all cases he substi- 
tuted IN EQUAL WEIeHT for the SoLID MEDICINAL 
EXTRACTS. 


The followin 
tions, but will 
of pharmacists: 
Powd. Ext. Aconite Leaf,|Powd. Ext. Ipecac, 
Powd. Ext. Aloes, Powd. Ext. Jalap, 

Powd. Ext. Belladonna, |Powd. Ext. Lobelia, 
Powd. Ext. Cinehona, Powd, Ext. Lettuce. 
Powd. Ext. Colooynth, Powd. Ext. Mandrake, 
Powd. Ext. Colocynth Co. Powd. Ext. Nux Vomica, 
Powd. Ext. Columbo, Powd. Ex’. Opium, 
Powd. Ext. Conium, Powd. Insp. Ox-Gall, 
Powd. Ext. Cannabis Ind.|Powd. Ext. Quassia, 
Powd. Ext. Digitalis, Powd. Ext. Rhubarb, 
Powd. Ext. Guarana, Powd. Ext. Rhatany, 
Powd, Ext. Gentian, Powd. Ext. Stramoaium, 
Powd, Ext. Hop, Powd. Ext. Valerian. 
Powd. Ext. Hyoscyamus, 

Our Powdered Medicinal Extracts are put up in 
one ounce vials only. Price Lists furnished on 
application. 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 
10 & 12 Gold St,, New York. 


list includes our present produc- 
e increased to meet the demands 


GARDNER’S 
Cnecial Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


CARDNER’S 


SYRUP OF HYDRIODIC ACID, 


A Substitute for Iodide of Potassium. 
(See article on Hydriodic Acid byW. Gill Wylie, M.D., 
on page 128, July, 1879.) 
GARDNE R’S 
Protected Solution of Ferrous Nitrate. 


A perfectly protected proto-salt of Iron for assimi- 
lative purposes. 


GARDNER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE PREPARATIONS. 


Special attention is called to the fact that chemically 
pure salts, prepared expressly for this purpose, are 
alone used in the following preparations: 


GARDNER’S 


RLIXTR OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


(LIME, SODA, POTASSA, AND IRON.) 


GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME, SODA, IRON, AND POTASSA. 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND S0DA 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF IRON AND QUININE. 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME, 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF SODA. 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OP HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF POTASSA, 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF IRON, 

GARDNER’S SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF ZINC. 


Prepared by Rost. W. GARDNER, Pharmaceutica 
Chemist, P.O Box 1613, New York. 
A small pamphlet entitled 
‘* PHOSPHORUS, IODINE, AND IRON, 
Notes upon the best means of effecting their assimila- 
tion,” will be mailed, without charge, upon applica- 
tion as above ; also price list for the Trade. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO0., NEW YORK, 
Sole Wholesale Agents. 


HUMPHREY’S 
HomeoPaTHic MEDICINE 


COMPANY, 


109 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE LIST. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Specifics. 


Small Vials, with directions. Nos.1to 15 in- 
Glugiva ASA oes erase fe Per doz. $1.75 


Large Vials, with directions. Nos. 16 to 36 in- 
CHOIBIVO ieee oe cece ci ese conten ot Per doz. 3.50 


5 Vials, Pills, 
and Vial Powder.......... -.+-eee+- Per doz. 45.00 


Family Cases. 
No. 1.—35 8 dr. Vials. Rosewood Case, and 


Humphrey’s Mentor..........-- -....---++. 9.00 
No. 2.—35 3 dr. Vials. Mor. Case and Manual. 7.50 
3.—28 «sé ““ “ee “ ‘ r 6.00 
“ce 4.—20 “ 7 “ “ “ 4 4.50 
« 5.20 “ yy Paper Case of . 3.7% 


STOCKS OF HUMPHREY’S SPECIFICS 
FOR DEALERSG...... .....---.$50, $75, and $109. 


Show Case, Signs, and Printed Matter Gratis. 
Veterinary Specifics. 


One Ounce Vials Fluid, with directions. 


Perulozidice: i anniy--iireeei 
VETERINARY CASE (Black Walnut), 10 
Vials. Book and Medicator..........--.++. 6.00 


Also a 


Full Line of Everything in Homeopathy, 


Homeeopathic Medicines in Tinc- 
tures, Triturations, Dilutions, 
and Medicated Pellets, Clob- 
ules, Sugar Milk, Books, 
Arnica, Arnica 
Plaster, &c., 
&c. 


Stocks of Homeopathic Medicines for 
Dealers. 


Containing 40 dozen 3 dr Vials of medicated Pel- 
lets and ‘Tinctures (Potencies) assorted—vials 
amber colored, metallic capped, and with directions 
Handsome black walnut show case, sign, and 
printed matter gratis. Price, $50.00. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Mentor. 
Large Book. Price, $1.33 
Humphrey’s Witch Hazel Oil and Pile 
Ointment. 

Per dozen, $8.45, Per gross, $40,00. 

Le” Catalogues and terms op application. act 
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JOHN CURTIN, Jr., & CO., JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Distillers of PHARMACEUTICAL DIRECTORY, 
ESSENTIAL OILS, LIQUOR & FRUIT ESSENCES, | THIRD EDITION. 


| The only one giving the name of all the crude drugs 
BVTHERS, | now el genie use inthe ner ga Botanical, irks 

Fi ceutical, and German. Price, $2.25, postage paid. 
Sugar and Vegetable Colorings, &c.,|  JolIN RUDOLPHY’S CHEMICAL AND PHAR- 
; MACEUTICAL DIRECTORY of all the Chemicals 
No. 78 MAIDEN LANE, | and Preparations (Compound Drugs) now in general 
~ ken? Ned use in the Drug Trade. A companion volume to above. 
Factory, Hoboken, N. J. New York. | price, $5.00, postage paid. CHAS. B. RUDOLPHY, 
Sm PRE AEB ai Wholesale Druggist (P. O. Box 3614), 255 Pearl St., 
DV cael eo Ay 3 GAIN New York. 


Trae 


Bishop Gutta-Percha Works, 


Nos, 420, 422, 424 & 426 EAST 25th STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Gutta-Percha Acid Vessels, Acid Jugs, Bottles, Vats, Pitchers, Funnels, Pails, Cups, 
Baths, and Dishes. Water, Beer, Soda, and Acid Pipes. Flexible Syphons, 
G. P. Corks, G. P. Sheet, Surgical and Dental Sheet, G. P. Sheet 
for Splints, Crude G. P. Chips and Sheet for Cement, 
Tissue Sheet, and every variety of Gutta-Percha 
Goods for Electro-Plating. 


W. W. MARKS. Superintendent. 


1818 | National Printers’ Warehouse, | 1880 


10 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Wm. Hagar, Sup’t. HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Of late firm HAGAR & CO., Type Founders. 


Presses, Type and Printers’ Supplies 


Of all kinds, new and second hand. 


SMALL PRESSES AND OUTFITS 
Druggists and Others 


Wishing to do their own printing. (8 Send 15 cents for 125 page Catalogue 
of Type, Presses, &c. 


MMT 
HTH 
THHNUUIUULIIUE 


Entire New Style of Metal Show Cases. Patented April 22, 1862. 
WAREROOMS, 20 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
We keep on hand a large assortment of Silver, White Metal and Wood Show Cases, of the latest im- 


proved patterns. Silver Store-Fronts made to order in any desired pattern, at short notice. 
N. B.—Particular attention paid to Packing and Shipping. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


16 Moniteur des Produits Chimiques et de la Droenerie. 


The only French periodical treating of the manufacturing of Chemical Products as an industry. 
Price Currents of the principal markets, and all sorts of information in regard to chemical products, 
French as well as foreign. 


Price $2.40 a year. 
OFFICE, 4 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


DESIROUS OF ADDRESSING THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


The Monthly Magazine 
Of Hharmacy, Chemistry, Atedicine, Xr. 


PUBLISHED ON THE list OF EVERY MONTH 


At 16 COLEMAN ST., LONDON. 


Is read by every Chemist and Surgeon throughout Great Britain, and has, necessarily, a very large 
circulation. 


American Manufacturers and Specialists will find this the best medium for addressi i 
and Pharmaceutical Professions. pin pe asp 


TE RMs: 
PER ANNUM. PER ANNUM, 
One Page,- - - - - - £60 0 0O/One-eighth Page, - - - £10100 
(i. e., £5 each insertion.) (i. e., 178. 6d. each insertion.) 
Half Page,- - - - - - 35 0 OQ | One-sixteenth Page, - - 6 00 
(i. e., £2 18s. 4d. each insertion.) (i. e., 108. Od. each insertion.) 
Quarter Page, - - - - 19 0 O|A discount of 5 per cent. will be allowed Jor 


(i. @,, £1 118. 8d. each insertion.) all moneys paid in advance, 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT POST FREE. 


[ January, 1880. 


University of Vermont, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


BURLINCTON, VT. 
Twenty-seventh Session, 1880. 


o> 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


MATTHEW HENRY BUCKHAM, A.M., D.D., 
BURLINGTON, VT., President. 

SAMUEL WHITE THAYER, M.D., LL.D., 
BURLINGTON, Vt., Emeritus Professor of 
General and Special Anatomy, Consulting 
Surgeon to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 

WALTER CARPENTER, M.D., BURLINGTON, 
Vt., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, Physician-in-Chief to Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. 

JOHN ORDRONAUDX, M.D., LL.D., NEw YorkK 
Crry, Emeritus Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

A. F. A. KING, M.D., WASHINGTON, D. C., Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of 
Women. Consulting Physician to Mary 
Fletcher Hospital. 


WILLIAM DARLING, A.M., M.D., F.R.C.S., 
LL.D., NEw YorK Crry, Professor of General 
and Special Anatomy. 

HENRY D. HOLTON, A.M., M.D., BRATTLE- 
BORO, V7., Professor of Materia Medica and 
General Pathology, Consulting Surgeon to 
Mary Fletcher Hospital. 

JAMES L. LITTLE, M.D., NEw Yor«K Crry, 
Professor. of the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, Surgeon in Chief to Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. 

A. P. GRINNELL, M.D., BURLINGTON, VT., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and Microscopic Ana- 
tomy. Attending Physician to Mary Fletcher 
Hospital. 

RUDOLPH A. WITTHAUS, M. D., NEw York 
Crry, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 


PROFESSORS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


WSLLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral U.S. A. (Retired), New York Crry, Pro- 
fessor of the Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 
vous System. 

ROBERT W. TAYLOR, M.D., NEw York Crry, 
Professor of Diseases of the Skin. 

A. T. WOODWARD, M.D., BRANDON, VT., Pro- 
fessor of the Surgical Diseases of Women, 
Consulting Physician to Mary Fletcher Hos- 
pital. 


D. B. 8t. JOHN ROOSA, M.D., NEw York 
Crry, Professor of the Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear. 

STEPHEN M. ROBERTS, M.D., NEw York 
Crry, Professor of Diseases of Children. 

GEORGE M. GARLAND, M.D., Boston, MAss., 
Professor of Thoracic Diseases. 

LEROY M. BINGHAM, M.D., BURLINGTON, 
Vt., Demonstrator of Anatomy, Attending 
Physician to Mary Fletcher Hospital. 


CLINTON WAGNER, M.D., New Yorx Crry, Professor of Diseases of the Throat. 


HOSPITAL ADVANTAGE. 


The Mary Fletcher Hospital, with its commodious amphitheatre, is open 


for clinical instruction during this session. 


The Medical and Surgical Cliniques 


of the College will be held in the amphitheatre attached to the Hospital. In 
addition to these regular cliniques of the College, instructions will be given at 
the bedside by the Professors of the Medical Department of the University. 


LECTURES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


These lectures by gentlemen well known as Authorities recognized in their 
particular departments will be delivered during the regular session. 


CLINIQUES. 


Besides these lectures, there will be Cliniques held as follows: 


SURGICAL CLINIQUE, by Prof. LirrLz, every 
Saturday from 9 to 12, during the last half of 
the Session. 

MEDICAL CLINIQUE, by Prof. CARPENTER, 
on Wednesday morning, during first half of 
the Term. 

CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, by Prof. HAMMOND, during his 
course. 


CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF EYE AND 
EAR, by Prof. Roosa, during his course of 
lectures. 

CLINIQUES FOR DISEASES OF SKIN, by 
Prof. TAYLOR, during his course. 

CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
by Prof. ROBERTS. 

CLINIQUE FOR THORACIC DISEASES, by 
Prof. GkO. M. GARLAND, M.D. 


CLINIQUE FOR DISEASES OF THROAT, by Prof. CLINTON WAGNER. 


THE PRELIMINARY TERM, consisting of a course of Lectures and 
Recitations in the various branches of Medicine and Surgery, will begin on the 
First Thursday of Nov., 1879, and continue until March 1st, 1880. FEE, $30.00. 

THE REGULAR WINTER SESSION will commence on the First Thurs- 


day of March, 1880, and continue sixteen weeks. 


This course will consist of 


from five to six lectures daily, in the various departments of Medicine and 


Surgery. 
FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION : 
Matriculation Fee, payable each term,..........-..++...seeereees $5 00 
Fees for the Full Course of Lectures by all the Professors......... 70 00 
Graduation” Fee 7. noe cs Se ca ieivSelsimapege o See ciate estan eke bo ete 25 00 


Material for dissection will be furnished at cost. 


The tickets are to be 


taken out at the beginning of the session. 
Students who have already attended two full courses of lectures in other 


regular schools, are admitted on paying the matriculation fee and $25. Students 
who have attended two full courses in this College, or who have attended 
one full course in some regularly established medical school, and one full course 
in this College, are admitted to a third course of lectures on paying the matri- 
culation fee only. Graduates of this school are admitted without fee. Gradu- 
ates of other regular schools, and Theological Students, are admitted on general 
ticket by paying the matriculation fee. Good board can be obtained at reason- 
able rates. 
For further particulars and circular, apply to the Secretary. 


Prof, A, P. GRINNELL, M.D., Burlington, Vt. 
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ESTABLISHED 1853. 
JAMES A. WHE BB, 


DRUGGISTS ALCOHOL AND COLOGNE SPIRIT, 


Kerosene Oil, Spirits of Turpentine, &c. 
165 PEARL STREET, 
Between Pine and Wall Streets, NEW YORE. 


te" 4 NEW REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION OF SURPRISING EFFICACY._&3 


MOSHER’S EMULSION OF PURE TASTELESS 


Cop LIVER OTL, 


WITH 
HY POPHOSPHITES OF 


LIME ana sopa 4» WILD CHERRY, 


~ Acknowledged by leading physicians of all schools to be the Mos? RELIABLE known agent for the cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Scrofulous Affections, and all wasting diseases PALATABLE, TOLERABLE TO 
THE STOMACH, and ‘REMARKABLY PrRomPT in its effects. Price, $1 per bottle; $7.50 per doz. Wholesale 
Agents, McKesson & Robbins. 91 & 93 Fulton Street, New York. 


Prepared by CULLEN & MOSHER, Chemists, WEST TROY, N. Y. 


LOWELL PLASTER CoO., 


LOWELL, Mass., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Medicated Plasters. 
POROUS AND OTHER PLASTERS 


In Rubber Combination, 


Supplied at the lowest cash price. Also a full line of 


CouRT PLASTER S. 
Samples and Price List sent free to Druggists and Agents. 


Responsible local agents wanted in every large town and city in the United 
States and Canada, 


CHAS. F. HOVWVE, President. GEO. W.. DOTY, Superintendent, 
DAVID NICHOLS, Treasurer, 


YOU CAN SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT, IF YOU 


Address all orders to the LOWELL PLASTER CO., Box 422, LOWELL, Mass. 
fl MANUFACTURE YOUR ELIXIRS, SYRUPS, 
5 FLUID EXTRACTS, WINES, EMULSIONS, 


YOU SiR PERFUMERY, PATENT MEDICINES, ETC. 


NELSONWS HAND-BOOoOrk 


— or — 


PRIVATE FORMULAS FOR DRUGGISTS. 


THIRD ENLARCED EDITION. 


Contains all the Semi-Officinal Formulas adopted by the American Pharmaceutical Association. Contains 
reliable formulas for making all the principal ‘‘ non-officinal ” preparations now in use in the 
United States—nearly 1000 formulas in all. 


INDORSEMEN TS. 
American Journal of Pharmacy, New Remedies, Druggists Circular, The Pharmacist, Druggists’ Adver- 
tiser, The Philadelphia Druggist and Chemist, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, The Monthly Magazine, 
London, England; Prof. Geo. F. H. Markoe, Instructor of Materia Medica, Harvard College; Prof. 

G. T. Gentsch, Instructor of Chemistry, University of Wooster; Philip Caswell, Jr. (late of the 
firm of Caswell, Hazard & Co.); and over fifty other well-known chemists and druggists. 


Price $3.00 post-paid, send Money Order or Registered Letter. 


p 
JOHN H, NELSON, Publisher, Cleveland, 0.. or JOHN NEWTON. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. THE DRUGGISTS’ COST BOOK IS READY. 


The Chemist and Druggist, 


44a Cannon Street, London. 


A Monthly Journal and Review of all matters pertaining to the drug trade or 
of pharmaceutical interest. 


THE RECOGNIZED ORGAN OF THE BRITISH DRUG TRADE. 


“> 


THE CHEMIST AND DRuGGIST was established in 1859. From then nntil now it has advanced in cir- 
culation and influence, and is now recognized as the first English drug trade journal throughout the 
British Empire. It contains over one hundred quarto pages monthly (including advertisements), and 
the volume complete contains over 500 pages of literary matter, all of interest and value to the pharma- 
ceutist reading English, in whatever part of the world he may reside. 

Subscription. 10s. per annum (or $2.50 American currency), including postage to any part of the 
world. The subscription may date from any month, but no sums are received for periods shorter than 
one year. 

the course of each year every subscriber receives FREE a handsome and useful Chemists’ and 
Druggists’ Diary. 


-o- 


h ADVERTISEMENTS 


Are inserted in Taz Cuemist AND DruaaisT at the subjoined rates, from which no variation can be 
made on any ground whatever: Whole page, £5; Half page, £2 15s.; Third page, £2; Quarter page, 
£1 12s.; Sieh pean £1 5s.; Eighth page, 188.; Sixteenth page, 10s.—subject to a discount of 10 per 
cent. if ordered for seven, or 20 per cent. if ordered for thirteen insertions, one out of the thirteen 
appearing in the Diary. 
Subscriptions and advertisements may be arranged through the office of the American Druggists 
36 Beekman Street, New York, where specknan copies may be procured at 25 cents each. 
4merican currency accepted at the rate of five dollars to the pound sterling. 


HOLLOW SUPPOSITORIES, WITH STOPPERS, 


ALL MADE FROM PURE BUTTER OF COCOA. 


The object of this invention is to supply Druggists and Physicians with Hottow Suprosirorrss, into 
which they can put any kind of medicine, thus preparing them for use in a few minutes without the 
trouble, vexation, and waste of time and material which almost always attend the making of Supposi- 
tories by the usual method. i 4 

The purity and cleanliness of the material used in our HoLLow Supposirorigs are important con- 


siderations, as much that is sold for Butter of Cocoa is mixed with animal fats that may contain the 


3. 


germs of disease, 


DESCRIPTION. 


No. 1_is the proper size for Morphine, Laudanum, 
i. J Opium, Belladonna, etc No. 2for Tannin, Sugar-of-Lead, 
\ and the like. No.3 for medicines requiring more space. 
But No. 3 will be found especially useful in cases of great 
| debility, when it becomes necessary to sustain life by 
i introducing nourishment into the rectum. In the form 
4] 0f an extract a No, 3 Suppository will contain all the 
i] nutriment from Two ouNcEs of beef or mutton; and, in 
i] addition, the Suppository itself affords as much nourish- 
i? ment as its weight of the best cream or butter. 
‘/ introduction of nutrimenot into the system by means of 
Hollow Suppositories is attended with but little incon- 
venience and no air can enter the intestines to cause dis- 
tention and pain as whenasyringe is used for this purpose. 

It is not necessary to mix the medicine with any other 
material before putting it in the Suppositories, as the 
heat of the body soon melts the Suppository after it is 
inserted, and the medicine becomes at once thoroughly mixed with the butter of cocoa. Price, $3.00, 
$3 50, and $4.00 or gross. in half gross boxes. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

We supply all kinds of Supposrrortss t» order. We are agents for NELATON’S FRENCH SUPPOSI- 
TORIES for Piles and Constipation, and Nelaton’s Suppositories for children; also RICORD’S BOUGIES 
made of medicated Cocoa Butter. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Importers and Wholesale Druggists, 
218 & 220 Greenwich Street, New York. 


‘The best of American Manufacture.’’—Profs, Van Buren & Kuyes. 


PLANTEN’S CAPSULES 


Known as Reliable since Forty Years. 
“ Premium for “General Excellence in Manufacture” 


H. PLANTEN & SON Gstabtished 1896, 224 William St., N.Y. 


+> 4+ + ~ 


CSCHLATINE: CAPSULES 


OF ALL KINDS; ALSO 


EMPTY CAPSULES (5 Sizes.) 


Adapted and recommended for administering quinine and other offensive or nauseous medicines, free 
from taste or smell. Preventing irritation of mouth or throat, and injury to the teeth. 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES FOR THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


BLAIR’S COUT AND?RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
IMPORTERS OF SUPERIOR NORWAY COD LIVER OIL. 


=" Specify PLANTEN’S CAPSULES on all orders, 


~N 


Samples sent free. 


Scudder’s Standard Licorice. 


(4%, 9, anda 15 to the 1b.) 


The Scudder brand was the first pure Licorice manufactured in this country that met with success. 
For six years it has been in competition with the best foreign brands, and now it is unquestionably the 
most popular Licorice in the market. The quality is so well known throughout the country that no further 
comment is necessary. It is for sale by all the wholesale drugyists and confectioners in the United States 
at prices which will allow the retailer a large profit. Oursmall size, 15 to the lb., sold at 5 cents, will allow 
over 100 per cent.; 9 to the Ib. at 10 cents, and 4% to the Ib. at 20 cents, will each net about 150 percent. In 
every case it is warranted to give satisfaction in place of any foreign brand. None genuine without 
Scudder on each stick. 

Our Favorite and Victoria brands, 15 to the lb., are very fine in quality and general appearance. The 
sales have largely increased during the past year, and they are now extensively sold by druggists and con- 
fectioners as a genuine Calabria Licorice. Where there is no special brand called for we warrant them 
also to give satisfaction. Our Licorice Lozenges or Tablets are the purest in the market, and our pipe stem 
or penny stick is the only good Licorice of the kind for sale. The advantage of our Licorice over all 
foreign brands is full weight and no broken. 

Licorice Paste and all grades of Licorice Root on hand. 


S. V. & F. P. SCUDDER, 22 Cedar Street, New York. 


YOUNG & SMYLIE, 


180, 182, 184, & 186 First. Street, 
BROOKLYN, E. D., N. Y., 


LICORICE MANUFACTURERS. 


For over thirty four years our articles have been before the public, and we feel justified in asserting 
that for purity and excellence they are unsurpassed. Our principal brand, Y. & S., the sale of which 
having been unprecedented. is eect rolled, glossy in appearance, and delicious in flavor; it is entirely 
free from grit, a condition in which mene of the imported brands are found so obnoxious. A feature of 
this brand is that the stick requires no glazing to conceal defects; the quality is apparent. 


The following is a list of our manufactures: 

Brand Y,. & S8., 6.9, and 15 Sticks tolb. Packed in 5-lb. Boxes, 60-Box Cases. 
(loose), 125 and 250-lb. Cases. 

Brand Longu, Licorice Gems, 44 to lb. 

Licorice Tablets, Packed in 5-lb. Boxes, 60-Box Cases. 
fronts. Packed in Bbls. (loose), about 250 Ib. 

Tar, Licorice and Tolu wafers. Packed in 5-lb. Boxes, 6)-Box Cases. 
20-Box Cases, Glass fronts. 


8old by all Druggists 


Packed in Leaves 


Packed in 6-lb. Boxes, 60-Box Cases. 
Packed in 10-lb. Boxes, 20-Box Cases, Glass 


Packed in 10-Ib. Boxes, 


Lady, or Refined Calabria, 65 Sticks tolb. Packed in 5 lb. Boxes, 60-Box Cases. ss 
Imitation Calabria, Brand Barracco, 11 Sticks to lb. Packed in 5-lb. Boxes, 60-Box 2: 
Cases. : a 
Sicily, or Penny Stick, Brand 0. Otto, 45 Sticks tolb. Packed in 5-lb. Boxes, 60-Box es 
Cases. Z 
MASS Brand XXL., Greek Mass, Cases about 250 lb. 
1 Brand Y.S. Y., Spanish Mass, Cases about 450 lb. 
LICORICE. XXae. Mass, in 10-lb. Buxes, 20-Box Cases. 


Published quotations are frequently a cause of trouble between the Jobber and smaller dealer, and ag 
our trade is altogether with the former, we find it no trouble, but on the contrary, a pleasure to answer 
jnquiries and furnish Price Current. ; 

These goods are kept in stock by all the Wholesale Drug and Confectionery Houses in the D, 8, 


l 
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Tinware. 
WILLIAM VOCEL, 


Manufacturer of 


PLAIN AND JAPANNED 


TINWARE, 


For the Drue, Grocer, Spice, PAmnt, TOBACCO, 
AND Om TRADES. 


The Old Stand, 55 Ann Street, New York. 


Seamless Ointment and Blacking Boxes a Specialty. 


NATHANIEL BHEGGS, 
(Successor to Wixit1AMs & Braes), 
MANUFACTURER OF TIN CANS, 
No. 161 Water St.. cor. of Fletcher St.,N. Y. 

Round and Square Cans, Stand Cans and Tanks 
of all kinds for Oils, Varnishes, Turpentine, Paint, 
Putty, Powder, &c.; Druggists’ Tin Ware, Sheet 
Iron Paris Green Cans; Hermetically Sealing Cans 
and Jars, for Fruit, Meat, Vegetables, &c.; Seid- 
litz, Soda, Pill and Ointment Boxes. 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc. 


pRINGE BRgs 
“IRONORE” 
METALLIC 


FOR METALLIC 
Woop, Brick, STONE, and 
all other surfaces. CoLor 
UNCHANGEABLE, QUALITY 
UNEQUALLED, 

For Sale Everywhere. 
THE PRINCE MF'G CO., 
(Incorporated.) 
Successors to PRINCE Bros. 
Manufacturers, and Sole 


PAI NT. Agents, 71 MAIDEN LANE, 
ao Lbs N.Y. Send for Sample and 
N. Y. Price List. 


BROOKLYN 


WHITE-LEAD 
COMPANY, 


Established 1825. 


This company continues to manufacture thei 
superior 


PREMIUM CAN WHITE-LEAD, 


Being one of the oldest and most extensive estab- 
lishments in the country for manufacturing 
WHITE-LEAD, RED-LEAD, AND LITHARGE 


From the Raw Material, 


Dealers and Consumers of White-Lead are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded 
with their full stamp, and Labdelled with their Copy- 
right Trade-Mark. 


Business address 
89 MAIDEN LANE, 
Corner of Gold Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Druggists’ Glassware. 
7c©eekCoe—OCOe—kt eto OOOO OOOO Oe ees 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


M. WERCKMEISTER. 
Established since 1801. 
29, 31 & 33 Park Place, 


N. W. corner of Church St., up-stairs, New York. 


Successor to 


Importer and Dealer in 
Bohemian and Belgian Glassware 
In ali its Branches. 


Druggists’ and other Glassware constantly in stock 
and imported to order; also, Parisian, English, and 
German Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, Croquet, 
Base-Bail, Cricket, Archery Implements, Lawn 
Tennis, etc. 

Sole Agent for the United States for the Glass Fac- 
tories of the Company Anonyme, Namur, Belgium. 

Sole Agent for C. A. Kleemann’s St. Germain, or 
German Study Lamp 


Show Gases. 


Frederick Kruse, 


Manufacturer of all Sizes and Styles of 


SHOW GASES 


In Metal and Wood, 
175 Chath Street, 
Warerooms 1,3 & 5 pre Street, 
NEW YORK. 


{3¥~” Keeps a large and complete assort- 
ment constantly on hand, and executes 
orders promptly. 


Catalogue and Price-Lipt will be egnt pn spplication. 


Dyestuffs and Dpe-Woods. 
GIFFORD, SHERMAN & INNIS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 


DYE WOODS,DYESTUFFS, 
Ohemicals and Dyeing Drugs, 
No. 120 William Street, New York. 
OFFICE OF POUGHKEEPSIE DYE WOOD WORKS. 


a 
Labels, Stationery, Paper Pores. 
BERNARD MEYER, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


Druggists’ Paper Boxes, 


61 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PH. FRED. SCHUSTER, 


{mporter of FANCY GOODS for the Holidays; 
FANCY BOXES in great variety, for Confectioners, 
Perfumers, and Sunday Schools. FANCY PAPER, 
LITHOGRAPHS, LABELS, BORDERS. ORNA. 
MENTS, &c. And Manufacturer of every descrip- 
tion of Pla and Fancy 


PAPER BOXES, 
No. 683 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, 
Up Stairs. 


Imitation Glass Labels 


FOR DRUGGISTS’ SHELF BOTTLES AND 
DRAWERS. 


Justissued. Twelve different styles printed in leaf. 
Price 5c. each, lettered ; 2c. blank, not lettered. 
Send for Sample Sheet. 


PRICE BROTHERS, 
Label Publishers, Steam Printers and Engravers, 


112 Fulton St., Cor. Dutch St. 
On hand a large assortment of Druggists’, Perfum- 
ers’, and Wine Merchants’ LABELs, or made to order. 


Established 1830. 


JOHN GIBSON, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS" 


Lithographed Labels 


Of all kinds, for 


PERFUMERY, LIQUORS, &c. 


Also, 


Bill Heads, Cards, Envelopes, 
AND PRESCRIPTION PAPERS, 


82 and 84 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Lea SIMS TN aa OTA ARTS BLE ee 


j Corks. 


wM. B. BURK & CO., 
SPECIALTIES 


CORKS and SPONGES, 
No. 1 North 5th Street, Philadelphia, 


BSTABLISHED 1850. 


AL ERY TF vez, 


Manufacturer of Machine-cut 


CORES 


Of every description. Superior Compressed Bungs 
and Taps. Crusbed Corks for Ice Boxes. Extra 
fine Cork Shavings for Mattresses and Pillows. 
212 MARKE® ST., Factory—829 & 831 
North Third St., PHILADELPHIA, 


J. BRAUER. G. BRUECKMANN 


Peunsylvauia CORK Maunfactory. 


PATENT CORK for packing and filling Ice Boxes, 
Water Coolers, Refrigerators, etc. BEST AND 
CHEAPEST. Also, Life Preservers a specialty. 


248 North Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


TRUSLOW & CO,, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


CORKS, 


Mruggists’ Corks of every description), 
Whiting, Paris White, 
AND 
Brewers’ Supplies, 
219 PEARL 8T,, & 6 PLATT 8T,, 
New York. 


Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 


SF. EE. SPILTOitR, 
Importer and Jobber of 


Drnggists’ Sundries & Fancy Goods, 


186 William St., New York. 
B, KEITH’ &°OV., 


Manufacturers of 


CONCENTRATED MEDICINES, 


Concentrated Tinctures, Jujube Paste Capsules, etc. 


No. 41 Liberty Street, 


Opposite the Old Post Office. 
New York. 


David P. Patterson. 


PATTERSON & PURDY, 


(Late WHEeLer, Patrerson & Co.,) 


Wholesale Drugzists, 
158 WILLIAM STREET 


Between Beekman and Ann, 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
IMPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
DRUCS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, 
OILS, DYE-STUFFS, ETC. 

186 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 


JULIUS ZELLER, 


WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


No. 51 Division Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FRASER & LEE, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
No. 20 Beekman St., New York, 

E. FRASER. J. B. Lex. 


SCHULTE & CO., 


Wholesale Druggists, 


52 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 
205 and 207 Third Avenue, New York. 


P. A. WHITE, 


Wholesale Dealer in Drugs, Chemicals, Perfumery, 
Fancy Articles, &c., cor.Gold & Frankfort Sts., N.Y. 


Sole Proprietor of 
CHARLES’ IODINE LINIMENT. 
Also, Sole Manufacturer of 
BADEAU’S STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


PEEK & VELSOR, 


Wholesale 


BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, 


9 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


S. H. AMBLER & CO., 
Wholesale Druggists, 


And dealers in Oils, Window Glass, Dye Stuffs, 
etc., 


36 VESEY STREET, 
One block West of Astor House, NEW YORK. 


General Depot for Hoyt’s Dyspepsia Cure, 
Van Buskirk’s Tonic Ginger Invigorant, etc., etc. 


E. S. RUPERT, 
90 William St., New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SEIDLITZ POWDERS, 


Opodeldoc, Godfrey’s, Bateman’s, and Cook’s Pills, 
etc. Any article made to order and put up witb 
purchaser’s label. 


Write for Price List. 


R. HILLIER’S SON & CO. 
DRUC MILLERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Powdered, Ground & Crushed Drugs, 
Barks, Gums, Herbs, Roots, Seeds, 
Spices, Mustard, &c, 

Drugr and Spices Powdered ang Ground to order 

Office and Store, Mills, 
46 Cedar Street, 75,77 479 Hudson Sti, 
New York City, Jersey City, N.J, 


Charles W. Purdy. 


NEW YORK. 


[January, 1880. 
Drugs, etc., at Wholesale. 


A. F. DOWNING & SON, 
Wholesale Dealers in 


DRUGGISTS’ AND PROPRIETARY SPECIALTIES, 


No. 14 Second Street, Under the Grand Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CROSBY’S Los MINUTE CURE 
FOR 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, EARACHE, 
TOOTHACHE, AND RHEUMATISM, 
OUTWARD APPLICATION. 
Price 25 and 50cts. 
TOHN EF. PAUMER, 
918 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


MM. Aalholm, 
97 WILLIAM S8T., NEW YORK, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Druggists’ Fancy Goods, 
PERFUMERY, Etc. 


Gervais Chardins ‘‘ Talc de Venice” (original and 
only genuine), 
“Shell”? and “‘ Wreath” (labels) B’anc de Perles. 
Bbrushes—Tooth, Hair, Naii, Shaving, etc.—a 
specialty. Ay: 
(Successor to Messrs. Brewer & Kinnilly.) 


Established 1886. 


UNITED STATES BOTANIC DEPOT. 


WALTER ADAMS, 


Wholesele Botante Drogeist 


Importer and Dealer in 
CRUDE, CRUSHED, POWDERED and PRESSED 


Roots, Herbs, Barks, &c. 
Agent for PARKE, DAVIS & COS Preparations, 
TS JOHN STREET, 

NEW YORE. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Bi ged m6 pr om | 
Fancy Goods, Druggists’ Sundries, 
Perfumery, etc., 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


AGENTS FOR 


BERANGER’S Apothecaries’ Scales justly cele- 
brated for elegance, accuracy, and durability. 

COOPER’S REVERSIBLE PILL MACHINES, for 
making 1, 2, 8, and 5 grain pills. 

LETT’S CENTENNIAL INHALER, a scientific in- 
vention for the cure of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
etc., ete. 

McELROY’S PATENT @LASS SYRINGES, without 
cap or cork. 

SWIFT’S DRUG MILLS AND TINCTURE PRESS- 
ES. 

SARG’S TRANSPARENT @LYCERINE SOAPS, for 
toilet and shaving. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 
EAE a 
hair Preparations. 


EXZAIR Dy EE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE, 
best in the world. The inventor has used this 
splendid Hair Dye fur 37 years, with benefit to the 
hair, and no injury to his health; proof that it is 
the only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, 
instantaneous. No disappointment ; no ridiculous 


- 


tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the - 


hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and 
roperly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
Ro. 16 Bon Street, New York. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 
SE 


HAIR REJUVENATOR, 


Highly recommended by the medical fe gener- 
ally for the growth of the hair, dryness of the scalp, 
and prevention of baldness. 
DR. JOHN AUGUST, 
7 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Testimonials sent on application. 


I have used Jonn August's “‘ Hair Re uvenator”’ for 
dandruff and dryness of the scalp, with marked euc- 


cess ; J also know of good results following its use 
among several ot my friends, and most cordially 
recommend it to those who are troubled with bald- 
ness. dandruff, or kindred affections of the scalp, a& 
an article in every vay worthy of their copfidence, 
Ep. J. Wuirney, M.D. 


Brooklyn, March 22, 1866, 


B 
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In Europe, the confidence 
in this celebrated Oil is 
universal, and the demand 
for it is immense. 

It is well worthy of the 
attention of American Drug- 
gists as the Cod Liver Oil| “@ “# 
which affords the greatest 
satisfaction tothe physician 
and the patient, and the sale 
of which is therefore con- 


K'OF OFF*OF 


THEORD®0F THEORD"OF THE ORDROF 
LEOPOLD S'MAUR&STLAZ CHAS.III. 


BELGIUM ITALY 
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KNIGHT OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR 


In America, the conscien- 
tious pharmacist is often 
puzzled to know what kind 
of Cod Liver Oil to offer to 
his customers, the simple 


THE ORDER OF 


varieties and compounded 


OFFROF 
THE ORDROF 7 ‘ 
THE LION&SUN THEMEDIDIE|] Preparations being almost 


Ge as 
COMM®*OF COMM®*WITHTHESTAR \) COMMORWITHTHESTAR GRAND OFFICEROF 
OF THEORDER OF CUD) OFTHE ORDER OF 
ISABELLALA CATOLICA = CHRIST 
aa wip <tr 
# SSL LF 

ee | 5 Og 

SPAIN FRANGE PORTUGAL 


SPAIN 


PERSIA 


innumerable. He cannot do 
better than to recommend 
this world-renowned Oil, 
which presents an unequal- 
led guarantee of purity and 
excellence, and an  over- 


TURKEY 


ducive to the real interests 
of the pharmacist. 


whelming mass of medical 
(testimony in its favor. 


Is supplied ONLY in bottles sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule, impressed on the top with DR. 
DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of ANSAR, HARFORD 


& CO., and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 


THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold in IMPERIAL Half Pints, $1.00, by the Principal Druggists in the UNITED STATES. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77 Strand, London. 
Agents for the United States: E. FOUGERA & C0. 30 North William Street, New York. 


Limousin & Co.’s Cachets ana Cacheteur. 


IMPROVED WAFER CAPSULES AND WAFER PRESS. 


LIMOUSIN’S CACHETS 


Present an elegant mode for administering nauseous 
medicines, replacing advantageously all the old forms, 


as Capsules, Pills, Powders. 


They are made of three sizes, and are sold in boxes 


of 1,000 wafers or Cachets: 


No. 1. Large size, 14 inch in diameter, $1.40 per 1,000 


RON 
itu; SS 


mons. Medium“ 1} -* S$ “ 
Non. Sittallem< th. “out “ 


Druggists may have the Cachets made with their own 
names and addresses at a slight expense for the first 
order: 75 cents for any one size, or $2.00 for the three 


Subsequent orders filled at regular prices. 


LIMOUSIN & CO., PARIS. 


sizes. 


WITHOUT 


DES 
Cachets Medicamenteux 


it7 


6“ 


LIMOUSIN’S CACHETEURS. 


A complete apparatus for dispensing Cachets of three 
sizes, compact, cheap, and easily worked, neatly packed 
in a box. 

This Cacheteur removes the only objection to the 
introduction of Cachets, for inexperienced operators 

even cannot fail to prepare neat and perfect Cachets. 


Cacheteur No. 5,as per cut, for 4 Cachets at a 
time, $3.50. 
Cacheteur No. 6, for dispensing 12 Cachets of 
each size at a time, $4.50. 
Cacheteur No. 7, for dispensing 1 Cachet of 
each size, with an assortment of Cachets of 
each size, complete in box, $3.00, 


A full assortment of Cachets and Cacheteurs constantly on 
hand, and orders promptly filled; also illustrated descriptive 


circular of the above, and price list sent on application, by 


E. FOUGERA & UO., NEW YORK. 


Ee. FOUGERA’S PREPARA TVPIONS. 
FOUGHRA’S 


LEU S ERAS S2s5 
STAY, 


JODINIZED 


COD-LIVER Ort... 


The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of this Oil over all other 
kinds of Cod-liver Oils sold in Europe or in this market, is due to the 
additions of IODINE, BROMINE, and PHOSPHORUS, which render 
Fougera’s Cod-liver Oil FIVE TIMES STRONGER than pure Cod-liver 
il, saving, therefore, TIME, MONEY, SUFFERING, and LIFE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Fougera’s Preparations, 


Coughs, Hooping-Cough, } I 
and by its soothing and expectorant properties it allays the sufferings 
of Consumption. 


FOUGERA’S 
Ready-Made Mustard Plaster. 


Always ready for use, and immediate in its effects. 
Clean, pliable, unchangeable, easily tra 


d. 
No. 1, made of pure mustard, is used when an energetic action 18 re- 


quired. 


No. 2, containing one-half mustard, ia intended for children and deli- 


cate persons, 


FOUGERA’S 
COMPOUND ICELAND MOSS PASTE, 


(Iceland Moss, 


This paste is used with Ee success against nervous and convulsive 
cute Bronchitis, Chronic Catarrh, Influenza, 


Lactucarium, Ipecac, and Tolu.) 


E. FOUGERA, Pharmacist, | E. FOUGERA 


All special communications should be addressed to his residence, 372 Seventh Street, Brooklyn, L, I. 


Fougera’s Vermifuge. 


(COMP. DRAGEES OF SANTONINE.) 
Reliable and Hfficacious Vermifuge for Children and Adults. 


Fougera’s lodo-Ferrd-Phosphated Elixir ot Horse-Radish 


This Elixir, acting as a Diuretic, Tonic, Stimulant, Emmenagogne, and 
powerful Regenerator of the Blood, is a most invaluable remedy for all 
constitutional disorders due to the impurity and poverty of the blood. 


Lancelot’s Cigarettes for Asthma 


It suffices to inhale the smoke of these Cigarettes to experience 
immediate relief. 


Properly used, they alleviate promptly the distressing symptoms when 
similar remedies have failed. 


& CO., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


ee ee ee re 


tS 
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This usefol little instrument is destined to work a revolution in the treatment of Leucorrhea, Catarrh 
of the Womb, and Ulceration of the Cervix Uteri, in the cure of which injections of liquid substances have 
formerly been so unsatisfactory on account of the difficulty of applying the fluid to the deep sulci of the 
vaginal folds. 

The paramount advantages it possesses over any other heretofore used is that it dilates the vagina, thus 
expanding and exposixg every part of its surface to the immediate action of the injected finid, which at 
the sam time flows out through perforations at the bottom of the spray. This is a desideratum which all 
Physicians who have had much experience in Gynecology will at once appreciate, 

Another advantage it possesses is the readiness with which it is applied, and the ease with which it is 
kept clean, and so finished that there are no sharp edges calculated to puncture or inflame. 

Another advantage it poseesses is that of being flexible; it accommodates itself to the form of the passage. 

The spray is so constructed as to be applied to any of the syringes in general use. 

The cut shows the instrament about two-thirds its size. 


DR. DE HENRIE’S NICKEL SILVER FAVORITE SYRINGE. 


This instrument is now too well and favorably known to require more than a notice of the improved 
bulb attachment (patented), This improvement gives it the easiest and most reliable action of any 
syringe known. Nickel silver plated, male, female, infant, and ear tubes, spray cap, extra valves, best 
rubber, and packed in patent polished walnut case, with compartment for each part, warranted perfect. 
BERIRCMEEE RLOBE oo olcicinte soc cjesinsarasiciccesccicesseviainnieletens cesed cones date enen nes EE A $144 00 


THE DE HENRIE ELASTIC SYRINGE, 
No. 1. 


This style of Syringe has heretofore been known as the 
DAVIDSON No.1. Owing to the expiration of patents that 
have monopolized this syringe, we are now enabled to offer 
the trade an instrument of this style, far superior in finish and 
workmanship to anything heretofore produced. The rubber 
bulb and tubing are the very finest made, while the metal 
parts are greatly improved by a handsome plating of nickel 
silver (a decided advance over the method heretofore employed 
in this style of syringe, of coating the polished metals with 
alcoholic varnish). Male, female, and infant tubes, all enclosed 
in @ polished walnut case, fitted with patent compartments for 
each part. Price per Qros8........cecces.s+ cee eeee cade $120 00 


THE DE HENRIE ELASTIC SYRINGE, 
No. 2. 
Same general style as ‘‘DAVIDSON No. 1,” except that 


the valves are located at the ends of the elastic tubes lnstead 
of atthe bulb. Niekel-plated metals, fine rubber, enclosed in 


neat, Oval boxes. Price per gross........................ $66 00 
THE DE HENRIE ELASTIC SYRINGE, 
No. 3. 


Same general style as ‘“‘ DAVIDSON No. 1,” except that the 
valves are located at the ends of the elastic tubes instead of at 
the bulb. Nickel-plated metals, fine rubber. Price per gross, 


THE DE HENRIE SYPHON SYRINGE. 


Acts automatically, dispensing with the pumping attendant 
upon the use of other syringes. A decided improvement upon 
the ‘‘Water Bag” or Fountain Syringes, as it combines a 
“Davidson Style’? Syphon or Water Bag in one instrument; 
invaluable for invalids; unequalled as a nasal douche. Com- 
plete set of tubes for male, female, infant, ear, spray, and nose. 


in polished patent walnut case. Price per QvOss....... $180 00 
THE DE HENRIE “RIVAL” SYRIN GE, 
No. 1. 


Best quality of rubber, nickel-plated metals, rectal, vaginal, | 
infant, and ear pipes, spray cap, extra valves, packed in pol- 
ished wood cases. Improved large valve chambers, permitting 
free flow mBrice\per gross: .../) issn eee eee $108 00 


THE DE HENRIE “RIVAL” SYRINGE, 
No. 2. 


Same general style as No. 1. Four pipes, nickel-plated, 
packed in polished wood cases. Price per gross 


THE DE HENRIE “RIVAL” SYRINGE 


; 

No. 3. 
A first-class substantial Syringe, three pipes, polished wood 
cases.” Price per’ gross: sa-sycsetnioa seete te etee iene $60 00 


THE DE HENRIE SYRINGE, No. 57. 


A first-class substantial Syringe, nickel-plated. Per gross, 
$48 00 
THE DE HENRIE “BOUQUET” ATOMIZER. 


An improved and beautiful apparatus for producing spray by 
the atomization of the liquids, being a perfume bottle sur- 
mounted with new style of patent sprinkler top, and having an 
adjustable atomizer, with fine rubber bulb. Complete. Price 
DOF: GOZCD es nese mera anes a cate eda cas ene ee $3 25 


| instruments, rendered very simple, and the results are durable and ot 
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Tro THE TRADE. 
THE IMPROVED | 


OUNTAIN SYRINCE, 


Manufactured and for sale by the EMPIRE SYRINGE CO. at 51 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


These Syringes are too fayor- 
ably known to need any com- 
= mendation by us, operese as 
they do automatically, dispens- 
ing with all pumping, valves, 
etc. They do not act spasmodi- 
cally, and cannot inject air, 
which is painful and dangerous 
to the sick and sensitive; they 
also serve for other ‘Ete 
making the best Nasal Douche 
for Catarrh and other similar 
diseases. Irwin C. Carlisle, 
M.D., writes us: ‘‘ My attention 
has been called to your Syringe 
by the endorsement of Drs. 
Barker, Van Buren and Keys in 
their recent medical works,” 
Samples sent by mail with 
Hard Rubber Tubes at dozen 
price, 15 cents added for post- 
age. Net price per dozen: No, 
1, holding one nt, $185 No. 2, 


IMPROVED 


COUNT SYRINGE, | 


Manufactured and for Sale by | 


THE “EMPIRE” SYRINGE C0, 
No, 51 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW-YORK CITY. 


WILLIAM PLATT, 


General Agent. 


—— . holding one quart, $18; No. 3, 
holding two quarts, $20; No. 4, holding one gallon, supplied when specially ordered. 


WM. PLATT, Agent, 5! Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


UNEBEQUALILED. 


ESSEX IMPROVED ATOMIZERS. 


For the Atomization of Liquids for Inhalation, Odorizing or Face Baths, and for Perfuming and Disin- 
fecting the Sick Room. hey also constitute a perfect Douche for Bathing the Head, Sensitive Eyes, 
Painful Surfaces, Burns or Inflamed Sores, and for Throat, Nasal, and other local applications. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 4 


THE ESSEX MANUFACTURING. COMPANY, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Under Patent June 27, 1871, Reissued May 29, 1877. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors of the only Atomizer which 
has an Atomizing Tube, combined with an External Vent passing 
through the same opening in the Stopper as the Jet or Suction Tube; — 
also, of the only Atomizer which has, in combination with the Suc- 
tion or Jet Tube, an External Vent passing through the same aper- 
ture in the Stopper, and provided with a Drip Cup and Return Pas- 
sage, leading into and forming part of the Vent Tube. 

Also Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors of Essex’s Improved 
Physician’s Atomizer—an apparatus for the Atomization of Liquids, 
with tubes, provided with four fips of different forms exchangeable 
at pleasure, for throwing spray downward into the Larynx and up- 
: ward into the Posterior and Anterior Nares, Eye, Ear, and for In- 

halation; of Essex’s No. 1, and No. 5, A,B, C, D, £, and F, and Ocean 
Vapor Nickel Silver Atomizers; [Our No. 5, F, Nickel Silver Atomi- 
zer has an extra long improved curved tube, which throws a delicate 

¥. spray, pakies it superior for throat, nasal and other local app 
No. 5 F, Nickel Silver Atomizer. tion, and made especially for use in cases of diphtheria and other 
throat diseases. This improved tube has the double advantage over that of many instruments of not irrita- 
ting the mouth or throat, and of not allowing the spray to be cut off by downward pressure upon the 
tongue]; and of Essex’s Hypodermic, Continuous or Intermittent Stream, Catarrhal, Dental, Family and 
Hospital, Universal, Standard, Superior, Pharmacists’ Family, Pocket, P and Ear, Eye, Ear and Infant, 
Original, Compenmiah Vaginal, and Uterine Syringes, Nasal Douche and Fountain Syringe, Catarrhal Inhaler, 
and Breast Pumps. 

By these Atomizers, a single drop of perfume is converted into numberless minute particles, which fill 
the surrounding air with fragrance. The toilet of no lady or gentleman is complete without one of these 
instruments. 

Artists, Architects, Draughtsmen and Amateurs, use and recommend Essex’s No. 5 Atomizers as 
superior to all others for producing fixation directly and instantaneously upon the surface of all designs 
in Water Colors, Charcoal, Sepia, India Ink, Chalk, &c., &c. The epelcaer of the Fixatif is, by these 

erwise entirely satisfactory. 


WE HAVE LIBERAL TERMS AND GREAT INDUCEMENTS FOR LARGE BUYERS. 
Orders for instruments will be promptly attended to. Price Lists may be had on application. 


GEO. McDOWELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLAYING CARDS, 


No. 253 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We carry in stock all grades of pts Ae of different manufacturers, Hart's, Doungherty’s, Mauger’s, 
and Paper Fabrique Co.’s Goods. 


Steamboat Cards with Indicators, $1.35 a Dozen. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


We respectfully call the attention of the trade to 


Price Lists on Application. 


HENRY ¢. NORTON & co, Petrolina and Petrolina Oil 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


DR. DE HENRIE 
SYRINGES AND ATOMIZERS, 


No. 24 BARCLAY STREET, 


INew Work. 


PERFECTLY ODORLESS. 


These goods are manufactured with the greatest of care, without 
the use of Acids or Alkalies, and can be relied upon as 
being always of uniform quality and character. 

Put up in the following styles of packages: 


PETROLINA. PETROLINA OIL. 


; ir Oil and other purpo- 
(Rurises: and copoeptaated eee, poe booomenriall 


cid. Does not gum. 
1, 5, and 26 Jb. Cans. 5 and 10 gallon Cans. 
14, }4, and 1 Barrel Packages. 14, 4, and 1 Barrel Packages. 


Prices 20 to 40 per cent. cheaper than any similar goods. 


Samples and prices on application. For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


BINGHAMTON OIL REFINING CO., 


BINGHAMTON, N. YZ. 


i 


—_ 
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Pp. W. ENGS, 8. F. ENGS, GEO. ENGS, H. SNYDER, Jr. 


P. W. ENGS & SONS, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


No. 131 Front Street, New York. 


Dealers in Spirits and Wines and Importing them from the Best Houses Abroad, 


Offer to the “DRUG TRADE” a stock for variety and excellence unsurpassed by 
any House in the United States. 


Druggists, who wish to handle 


“PURE Goons,” 


are invited to buy of us. We know our stock is as large, if not larger, than any 


house in the trade, and challenge comparison both in quality and prices. 


_. These prices were corrected and revised in a new list, dated September 1st, 1878, 


which we will send to any one in the trade applying for it. 


BOURBON AND RYE WHISKIES, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 


Alwavs in Stock, “OF ALL AGES.” 


SAMPLES SENT, CARRIAGE FREE, 


IMPROVED 


Pharmaceutical Still. 
PRENTISS’ ALCOHOL RECLAIMER. 


_E. Since the above apparatus was patented 
20 moore of them have been sold than 
of all other pharmaceutical stills 
combined. It can be put in 
operation quicker,is more easily 
managed, occupies less space, 
works with greater rapidity, 
and is more readily cleansed 
than any other. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


A boiler, A; tubular column, B; con- 
necting pipe, C; condenser, D; with inlet 
for water at E; and outlet at F. A spout, 
G, for outflow of distillate. The dia- 
phrams 1, 2, and 3, which are not, how- 
ever, visible in this cut. 


It is made of the best tinned cop- 
per, with brass fittings, and being 
put together with screw joints is very 
easy to set up or take apart. No packing 
or luting is required. For the recovery 
of alcohol or ether, the making of medi- 
cated waters from the drug, or the dis- 
tillation of water for dispensing pur- 
ig’ +poses, it is without a rival. Can be ope- 
_ rated on a gas, kerosene, or kitchen stove. 


Among the hundreds who have it in use I refer to E. B. Garrigues & Co., and Alonzo Robbins, Phila- 
delphia; Prof. P. W. Bedford, New York; Melvin & Badger, Boston ; W. B. Bianding, Providence, R. I.; 
H. & J. Brewer, Springfield, Mass.; A. F. Wood, New Haven, Conn.; J. L. Lemberger, Lebanon, Penn.; 
Dr. M. F. Rayson, Harrisburg, Penn.; Geo. A. Kelley & Co., pag ef Penn.; Clement & Rice, Albany, 
N. Y.; Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Braun & Bruck, Columbus, 0.; Geo. McDonald, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Eastern Asylum, Pontiac, Mich.; Browning & Sloan, Indianapolis ; P. Noedler, Cov- 
ington, Ky.; John Weir, Cincinnati, O.; Purcell, Ladd & Co., Richmond, Va.; Hunt, Rankin & Lamar, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Geo. pugeee & Bro., Jacksonville, Fla.; Jas. Love & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and Redington 

al. 


ey ein. YHREE SIZES: 
No. 1, with boiler capacity of nearly 1+ gallons, - - Price $16.00 
th op iT} rT) 3 th 3 2 iT} 


aT rT T T rT 18,50 
3, 5 - . 28.00 
Descriptive pamphlet mailed on application. Address 


W. W. HERITAGE, 1618 Swain St, Philadelphia. 


Pacific Coast trade supplied by REDINGTON & CO., San Francisco. 
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Our Prices Current are printed in the issues of Messrs. W. H. Scomrretin & Co. - 
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NICHOL’S SELF-ACTING CARBOY PUMP. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY! PERFECT EASE! 


Time, Labor, and Material Saved by Using the Nichol’s Acid Pumps 
to Empty all Acids from Carboys._ 


SATISFACTION 
WARRANTED. 


Thirty Days’ Trial given 


to Responsible Parties. 


SEND FOR THE NEW CIR- | 
CULAR AND PRICE-LIST. 


SS AGENTS WANTED, 
ae 


THE OLD WAY. 


ACID PUMP & SIPHON CO., NEW LONDON, CONN, 


Mineral Spring Waters 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 


ALS®, 


J bg oS PU fied oye potas a Ea ha bea os 


ARTIFICIAL WATERS. 


Keep better than the natural, and do not vary in composition, as those 
frequently do. 


MATERIALS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF THE ABOVE (acknowledged 
to be the best in the market) as 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED SOLUTIONS 


DRY SALTS. 


The latter particularly recommended on the score of PRICE and FREIGHT 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD, 


35 Union Square, New York. 
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DRUGGISTS GLASSWARE. 
Henry Allen, 


Nos. 258 and 260 Pearl Street, New York, | 
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TARRANT & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


NEW YORK, 
278 &280 Greenwich Street. | 100Warren Street. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD 


Fluid Extracts, 
ELIXIRS, SYRUPS, 


AND 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN DRUGGISTS’ PERFUMERS’, AND CHEMICAL QLASS-. 
WARE, such as Tinctures, Salt Mouths, Syringes, Homeopathic Vials, Nursing Bottles, Cupping Glasses, 
Speculums, Pessaries, etc. 
DRUG STORES FITTED UP IN THE BEST STYLE WITH GLASS AND PAINTED LABELS OF 

ALL DESCRIPTIONS. HAVING ALL THE WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, WE CAN 

EXECUTE ALL ORDERS AT SHORT NOTICE. } 


TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich, cor. Warren St.,, 
NEW YORK. | 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
TARRANT’S 4 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


4 ] | 
0) SD CORDIAL eric ae hie RHUBARB. | 
OFFICE, 11 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK. 


Other Pharmaceutical Preparations. TARRANT’S 
IMPROVED. INDELIBLE INE. 


ARRANT'S 


HAGERTY BROTHERS & CO. coon BA cna a 


TARRANT’S r| 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Droggists’ Flint, Green, Blue, aud Amber Glassware 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, FANCY GOODS, &c., 
Nos. 3, 5, 8, and 10 Platt Street, New York. 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Drug Trade to the following list of Specialties, wnich we offer at remarkably low figures: 


Hagerty’s Feeding Bottles, English Catheters and Bougies, 
Nichols’ Feeding Bottles, English Wedgwood Mortars, 
Hagertv’s Alexandra Feeding Bottles, English Patch Boxes, 
Manhattan Feeding Bottles, Wedgwood Funnels,’ 
Peerless Nursers with Double Valves, Porcelain Funnels, 
Triumph Nursing Flasks, English Pill Tiles, 
Needham’s Breast Pumps, Porcelain Evaporating Dishes, 
Needham’s Alexandra Breast Pumps, iron Evaporating Dishes, 
Mullan’s Breast Pumps, Agate Iron Evaporating Dishes, a 
English Breast Pumps, Porcelain Mortars, ee ta Se 
Hagerty’s Breast Pipes, Nos. {| and 2, Porcelain Funnels,' : 

Nichols’ Breast Pipes, No. 2, Porcelain Leech Jars, A Gold Plated Atomizer 
Hagerty’s Nipple Shields, Class Craduates, American, PRESENTED WITH EACH BOTTLE, 
Nichol’s Nipple Shields, Class Craduates, English, Per Dozen, $2.00. “| 
Needham’s Nipple Shields, Class Craduates, Metric, Extra Large Size with Gold plated | 

: ; z sprinkler top, per doz., $2.00. 

New York Nipple Shields, Class Silvered Speculums. STOLEN KISSES. 

Cupping Classes, all kinds, Hand Mirrors, A new and delicious odor with Nickel Silver 
Richly Cut Pungents, Richly Cut Cologne Bottles, epee Den cea Shi, | 
In addition to the above, we have in Stock nearly every article usually kept in a first-class Druggiets’ Glassware Establishment. Triple Concentrated Extracts. i 


Iuettered Prescription Vials. 14 oz. Glass Stopper, per doz., $4.25. 

In this department of our manufacture we excel, as by our process the lettering is breught out clear and distinct. | 
n this depar ) nufactur xce y our proc g stine M. J. SUTTON & Co., ; i 
1 


DRUGGISTS’ OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES.|,... 2°" 


; ; ie : sep. sp citlenisie due oa y pay $s; EIN E PEREUMERY, 
In this department we have an extensive assortment of goods, to which we particular y ca e attention o ose who contcmplate ccmmencing i 
business or who wish to replenish stock, consisting in part of, 299 & 301 BROADWAY, 


] 
New York. i 


TARRANT’S 
PURE COD-LIVER OIL. 


TARRANT’S 
SEIDLITZ POWDER » | 


TARRANT’S 
DEODORIZED BENZINE. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 
THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA. 
AND SARSAPARILLA. 

We would cail the attention of the Trade to the 
above preparations, which are established in the 
estimation of the Medical Profession and the Public 


{ 


by the experience of many years as the dest articles 
of their class now before the People. 


Crescent Cologne. 


3 


{ 


Tinctures and Salt Mouths, Richly Cut Show Bottles, French Counter Jars, cers ane 
Painted and Decorated Jars, Plain and Fluted Urns, Cut Sponge Jars, WW ALE ER, 


Counter Balances, Prescription Scales, etc., ina great variety of designs, chapes, patterns, and prices, 


HAGERTY’S PATENT DRAWER PULLS. 


(Nos. 10, 12, 16,and 17). 
These Pulls are neat, chaste, and desirable, and decidedly superior to any other ever manufactured They are made in Italian (a dark) or French (a 1ight) 
Bronze, Nickel and Verd, and Nickel Plated. : 


GiIASS LABELLING. 


In reference to the above we say that for beauty of design, brilliancy of color, and artistic finish of label, in connection with rapidity-of execution of orders 
in this branch of our manufactures, we defy competition. 


Glass Importing, Silvering and Mannfacturing C0, 
616 Broadway, New York. 


4 
Medal for Ma‘ntained Superiority Awarded by 
the American Institute in 1878. 


400 STYLES OF 


+) Hand and Toilet Mirror. 


GLASS FURNITURE. 
The Trade is Invited to — 
CALL AND EXAMINE. — 
SEND Fok 


New and Revuced Prie-Lisl, 


All our Goods are Warranted. A 


PRIVATE MOULDS MADE TO ORDER AND PARTICULARLY ATTENDED To. 


Our superior facilities for obtaining a supply of goods from the best sources and on the most advantageous terms, being Manufacturers and Importers, are 


such as toenable us to offer great inducements to purchasers. We therefore solicit a call and examination of our extensive and well selected stock, feeling 
confident of being able to give entire satisfaction. 


Our New Iilustrated Catalogue mailed on application. Creat change in prices! 
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Taraxacum.* 
BY CHARLES SYMES, PH.D. 


WHEN a short time since a trivial circum- 
stance caused me to reflect on my experi- 
ence with regard to the pharmacy of tar- 
axacum, I was fully aware that the sub- 
ject had received considerable attention 
from very able men inthe earlier days of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and that for 
some years past little had been written 
or said concerning it. This implied that 
the conclusions then arrived at were uni- 
form, that the results were altogether satis- 
factory, and that it would be a fruitless 
task again to open up the subject. Refer- 
ence, however, to the early volumes of the 
journal seemed rather to indicate that the 
subject had been abandoned because high 
authorities differed, and not because per- 
fect results had been arrived at. 

I have therefore ventured to bring the 
matter forward anew, so that it might re- 
ceive further consideration, and trust that 
on the present occasion it will receive full 
discussion, so that with the experience of 
the days already mentioned, and the cumu- 
lative results of observation since that time, 
we may, when a new edition of the British 
Pharmacopeia goes to press, feel that as 
regards taraxacum we are walking in the 
light of to-day. 

In the present edition of the Pharmaco- 
peia, ‘‘taraxaci radix” is described as 
the ‘‘fresh and dried root of Taraxacum 
Dens Leonis gathered between September 
and February.”’ 

Now itis this time of gathering which 
presents the first difficulty, and is really 
the point at issue. Mr. Joseph Houlton, 
writing in the Medical and Surgical Journal 
of August, 1828, after quoting several au- 
thorities says: ‘‘My own observations 
perfectly coincide with those of Bergius. 
In the month of March the juice obtained 
from the bruised root by pressure is athin, 
watery, and brownish fluid, weak in flavor, 
whilst that procured. by the same pro- 
cess towards the end of the summer is 
thick, opaque, and cream colored, and in a 
few minutes after being expressed it sets 
to amuch more solid consistence, becom- 
ing as thick as common paste; it is very 
bitter and saponaceous, ‘This is the season 
in which I have chosen it for medical pur- 
poses, and from many years of observation 
upon this plant of disputed virtues, I have 
been led to a conviction that it has medi- 
cinal powers varying essentially according 
to the time of year in which itis gathered 
and the modein which it is prepared.” 
Extending the period somewhat later in the 
year, viz., to the latter part of the autumn, 
these views were subsequently confirmed 
by Squire, Beli, Hills, Cracknell, and 
others. Bentley, on the other hand, fur- 
nished some very convincing arguments in 
favor of the use of roots collected in the 
spring, and in support of his views related 
his personal experience not only as to the 
superiority of the preparations then ob- 
tainable from a pharmaceutical point of 
view, but also as to their greater medicinal 
efficiency. 

Christison and, I believe, others enter- 
tained the same views. Giles considered 
the time which elapsed between collecting 
and using the roots was of the first import- 
ance, and the season at which they were 
collected quite secondary. The United 
States Pharmacopeeia directs the roots to 
be collected in the autumn. 

I am not aware that anything more defi- 
nite than these varied opinions has been 
arrived at, and yet as a medicine taraxa- 
cum and its preparations are extensively 
used. If however, this short, and I fear, 
imperfect paper, should elicit facts which 
will enable us to arrive at satisfactory con- 


| clusions on this and other points, or should 


start anew the investigation of the subject, 
it will have served some useful purpose. 

My own experience, which has been de- 
rived from operating some years ago on 
several tons of the root and recently on 


} ow Myths Originate...... 48 
)4ard on Homoopaths, + +e 8 


* Read at a meeting of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, and printed in the Pharm. 
Jour. and Trans. 


WHOLE NUMBER, 277. 


smaller quantities, at various seasons of 
the year, points to November as the month 
in which taraxacum roots should be gath- 
ered for medicinal use, the period being 
extended to the beginning of December if 
the winter has not commenced early; or in 
other words, the later they are gathered, 
so long as they have not been subjected to 
the influence of frost, the better they will 
be. At this period it is true they contain 
a large quantity of inulin, but the active 
principle, or taraxacine, is more fully de- 
veloped (if bitterness is any criterion) than 
at any other season, and the inulin can be 
separated from the expressed juice far 
more readily than the saccharine matter 
which abounds in the spring. I have ex- 
amined samples of the fresh juice late in 
the autumn which had comparatively little 
action on Fehling’s solution, whilst at 
other seasons it is very marked and ener- 
getic. No sooner does the frosty weather 
set in than the roots become sweet; the 
starchy matter becoming converted into 
saccharine; a necessary condition of things 
before it can serve the useful purpose in 
the economy of the plant for which it ap 

pears designed, viz., for the nourishment 
of the root during the cold weather. This 
is probably brought about under the influ- 
ence of a ferment which operates specially 
at low temperatures; but that starch, even 

in the absence of a ferment, and in the 
cold, may be gradually converted into dex- 
trine has recently been shown by Riban 
(Bull. Soc. Chim., xxxi., 10), and as regards 
the change in dandelion roots, no one who 

will take the trouble to examine them be- 

fore and after a few sharp frosts will have 

the least doubt as to the increased sweet- 

ness. My first impression was that the 

bitter principle remained intact and was 
merely masked by the presence of the sac- 

chaline matter, but experiment led me to 
the conclusion that it became more or less 
altered in character and that itsdestruction 

probably went on part pussu with that of 
the inulin; and this conclusion became 

strengthened on the perusal of a paper by 

Morson, in the 1st vol. of the Pharmaceuti- 

cal Journal, page 52, on ‘* Vegetable Ex- 

tracts,” in which he writes as follows: 

“The bulk of most extracts consists of 
sugar, starch, enuline, gum, and other 

inert substances, which although inopera- 

tive in themselves, exert in combination 

with water a very destructive influence on 

the really active proximate principle of the 

plant.” These remarks were doubtless 
founded on experiment and careful ob- 

servation, and although here the condi- 

tions differ somewhat, inasmuch as the 

vital influence is absent, still the results 

appear to be the same, 

As to the preparations of taraxacum, the 

solid extract is not regarded by medical 

men as an agent of much activity, except 
in large doses; the succus on the other 
hand is much prescribed, not unfrequently 
in too small doses, but when well prepared 
and moderately fresh is a good representa- 
tive of the medicinal properties of the drug. 

When, however, it is kept for any length 

of time, and more especially in warm 

weather, it often becomes turbid, deposits, 

and sometimes ferments, losing most of its 

bitterness, and this will, as a matter of 

course, occur much more readily in the 

presence of a large quantity of saccharine 

matter than in its comparative absence. 

Reasons which it will be unnecessary to 

detail render it undesirable to increase the 

quantity of alcohol in any medicinal 

preparation of the kind, beyond the 

amount necessary for its complete and 

perfect preservation, but especially in that 

under consideration where the quantity 

administered is or should be comparatively 

large. But inthe formula given a mini- 

mum of spirit is used at a risk of the 

stability of the preparation, and I would 
suggest an increase of say 5 per cent. of 
spirit as desirable, and the dose as regards 
bulk might be diminished by concentrat- 
ing the filtered juice as soon as possible 
atter expression from the roots. 


There is a preparation of taraxacum offi- 
cinal in the United States Pharmacopeia, 


but not in the British, viz., the fluid extract 
prepared from the dry root, with which, 
many pharmaceutists are, I presume, ac- 
quainted, Itis a concentrated, efficient, 
elegant, and stable preparation. The sam- 
ple No. 1, which possesses much of the 
bitterness and the peculiar odor of taraxa- 
cum, is in a perfect state of preservation, 
and is at least three yéars old. Sample 
No. 2 has been recently prepared from 
roots a year old, and No. 8 from roots col- 
leeted and dried about ten dayssince; botli 
these are very decidedly bitter. 


Like most of the American fluid extracts 
the one under consideration is of such a 
strength that one fluid drachm represents 
60 grains of the dry powdered drug; and 
as the best autumnal roots lose 75 per 
cent. of moisture in drying (spring roots 
about 80 per cent.), each fluid drachm re- 
presents at least fuur times the quantity of 
fresh root. The formula will be well 
known; the finished product contains one- 
half its bulk of rectined spirit, one-fourth 
glycerine, the remaining fourth consisting 
of dissolved extractive and water. Liquid 
extract of taraxacum is not unfrequently 
prescribed in this country (the dispenser 
often being uncertain as to what is really 
intended), and I think this preparation 
would fill a want; and that it, or’ some 
modification of it, should find a place in 
the next British Pharmacopq@ia. 

e->-¢ 


New Process for Preparing Nicotia. . 


M. R. Latsxin proposes in Li:d/g’s Ann. 
d. Uh., the following process, which in 
certain respects resembles that of Schloe- 
sing. The tobacco is macerated for twenty- 
four hours with cold water; the tempera- 
ture is raised by means of steam, and the 
liquid is strained off and evaporated to 
one-third. The liquors are distilled in a 
current of steam with a quantity of caustic 
lime equal to 10 percent. of the weight 
of the tobacco. The distillate is now 
saturated with a known. quantity of 
oxalic acid, and concentrated to syrupy 
consistence. To this enough caustic po- 
tassa is udded to exactly correspond to 
the quantity of oxalic acid employed, and 
the crude nicotia which separates can be 
collected mostly by decantation, and the 
remainder by means of ether. ‘The alka- 
loid is then distilled in a current of hydro- 
gen, and transformed again into an oxalate 
which is decomposed with potassa as ex- 
plained above. To finally rectify the pro- 
duct, it is distilled in a current of hydro- 
gen, the apparatus being first kept for six 
hours at a temperature of 110° C. (230° F.). 
The heat is applied with a bath of paraftine, 
and has the effect of driving off the ether, 
the ammonia, and most of the water. The 
heat being raised for two or three hours to 
210° C, (410° F.), all the water is completely 
eliminated, with only a slight loss of nico- 
tia. The operation is completed with a 
naked fire. After a second distillation, all 
the nicotia boils off between 240° and 242° 
C,, and is completely colorless. The author 
thus prepared one kilogramme of nicotia. 
The yield is slightly inferior to that ob- 
tained by Schloesing’s method, but the 
process is more economical. 


Cold Cream without Oil. 


A NEW cosmetic is now in vogue in 
place of the oid fashioned cold cream which 
it much resembles in appearance, with the 
advantages of being less expensive and 
less liable to rancidity. Ma. E. LEBAIGUE 
gives for it the following formula: 


Quince seed mucilage... 10 drachms. 


Almond oil soap....... 15 grains. 
StearicACldn. «66. h-%t.5 24 drachms, 
GIVGELING ca. vaste 4 drachm. 


Rub the stearic acid and the soap to- 
gether in a warm mortar, add gradually to 
the mixture the mucilage so as to form an 
emulsion, and lastly the glycerine. The 
cream may now be perfumed with otto of 
rose or any suitable essential oil. 


—— 
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Commercial Analysis of Cinchona Barks. | phate of quinine into acid sulphate, a salt 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Chemical News 


has sent to that paper the following im- | 
article is | 


portant communication. The 
considered by good judges to be a dis- 
closure of the trade secrets of 
cinchonas, 
name of the writer is withheld. 


ETHER PROCESS FOR THE ESTIMATION OF 
QUININE IN CINCHONA BARK. 

Take 1,000 grains of finely powdered 
bark; 8 fluid oz. of alcohol (methylated) 
at 35 to 40 per cent., sp. gr. 0°872; 500 
grains of hydrate of lime; 16 fluid oz. 
ether (methylated),* 0°780 sp. gr. 

Let the bark be powdered without leav- 
ing a residue, and passed through a sieve 
of at least 100 meshes to the inch (fine cy- 
press). Pour upon the powder sufficient 
alcohol to form a liquid paste, heat for a 
few minutes until the fibre is thoroughly 
penetrated by the liquid. Introduce into 
the paste the hydrate of lime in fine pow- 
der, mix thoroughly, heat on a plate until 
all the alcohol is expelled and the powder 
thoroughly dry. 
ment apparatus with successive portions of 


ether; thus 4 oz. to macerate, and siz 
successive 2 0z.; evaporate the percolate 
rapidly. 


1. Fuse product at 120° C.=crude quina 
-+coloring and fatty matter. 

2. Dissolve the residue in alcohol, and 
estimate with standard sulphuric acid= 
total sulphate of crystalline and amorphous 
quina. 

3. Weigh the sulphate of quinine crys- 
tals obtained 

Cinchona barks of all species contain a 
natural acid, called by some kinic and by 
others quinovic acid. This acid exists in 
combination with one or more of the alka- 
loids, quinia, quinidia, cinchonia, cin- 
chonidine, according to the variety of the 
bark. 

Calisaya Bark (Bolivia), of both quilled 
and flat varieties, contains wholly, or al- 
most wholly, quinia; quinidia and cin- 
chonia being rarely met with. (Ether pro- 
cess specially adapted.) 

Red Bark, Carthagena, Soft Columbian, 


“by which names they are known in com- 


merce, contain both alkaloids of quinia and 
cinchonija, and to a greater or less degree 
quinidia. The ether process is also appli- 
cable, inso far as the estimation of the 
quinia and consequent determination of 
the commercial value for the manufacture 
of quinine is concerned. 

Loxa, Brown, or Grey Barks, commercial 
names, contain almost wholly cinchonia 
and cinchonidine. The ether analytical 
process is not applicable to this variety. 

The lime is added to decompose these 
quinovates of the alkaloids, in order that 
the latter may be exposed to the solvent 
action of the menstruum in the free state. 

The ethereal solution (percolate) will 
contain the total quinia with traces only of 
the other alkaloids when they are present, 
together with fatty and coloring matter. 

Evaporated ethereal solution, fused at 
125° C., will be the total erwde quinia plus 
coloring and fatty matter. 


dealers in | 
For this reason, probably, the 


Treat this in a displace- | 


Note the weight. | 


Dissolve by aid of a water bath in about | 


1 oz. of absolute alcohol, and add gradually 
(having a piece of litmus paper in the solu- 
tion), until a faint acid reaction is indi- 
cated, a standard sulphuric acid of known 
strength, by preference one in which 100 
c.c.=10 grms. crystal sulphate quinine, if 
a 1,000 grain measure burette be used, so 
that 1,000=100 grains quinia sulphate 
crystals. Note quantity of acid for neutrali- 
zation. 

Product estimated as total basic sul- 
phates of crystalline and amorphous quinia. 
The strength of the acid can easily be de- 
duced from the following: } 

Composition of air-dried crystal sulphate 
of quinia— 


74°31 
(SO;-) 9:17) 

2°06 

14°45 


100-00 

If pure sulphuric acid of 1°843 sp. gr.= 
96°8 per cent. of H.SO, real, then 11°23= 
11°6 acid of sp. gr. 1843. 

Take, therefore, 11°6 grms. and dilute to 
a liter with water, 

To this alcoholic basic sulphate, when 
evaporated to dryness, add as many meas- 
ures of the standard acid as used in the 
first instance. This will convert basic sul- 
Be tg ae 


_ * Note—There being in this country no advantage 
in using methylated alcohol and ether, the ordinary 
products can be substituted, 


anhydrous quinia. 
11°23 mono-hydrated acid. 
water lost at 100° C, 


. 


exceedingly soluble (unlike ordinary sul- 

| phate, which will crystallize in the filter). 
| Add about 1 oz. of water, and boil with a 
| spirit lamp, being careful that no portion 
on the sides of the dish (No. I.) become 

charred. 

Solution of the salt being complete add 

|a small quantity of animal charcoal (about 
5 per cent. of the bark originally used). 

| This animal charcoal should be completely 
purified by previous digestion in hydro- 

| chloric acid until the phosphate of lime is 
nearly wholly removed. Digest for about 
ten minutes, or longer if time is no object, 
then filter into a small dish (No. II.), wash 
the filter with two successive portions of 


| boiling water (boiled in dish No. I.) acidu- 


lated with about a drachm (to cleanse it of 
all alkaloid) of the standard sulphuric 
acid. 

The filtrate will consist of a decolorized 
| solution of acid sulphate of quinine, 
strongly acid to litmus, and on the filter 
will be left with the animal charcoal all 
coloring and fatty (tarry?) matter. 

Now evaporate the liquors (on a water 
bath if time will permit) to about 1 fluid 
oz., or more if the bark is very rich in al- 
kaloid (such as in quilled Calisaya barks 
for instance); raise to boiling point, 
and add very cautiously, drop by drop, so- 
lution of ammonia of about 3 per cent. (1 
part liq. ammon. 0°880, 10 parts water), 
until the solution has but a faint acid re- 
action, at which stage the quinia salt will 
again be as a basic sulphate; set aside to 
cool, When cold the whole will be amass 
of crystals. Throw upon a dry filter, and 
allow the mother liquor to drain away. 
This liquor will contain the sulphate of 
amorphous quinia, apy traces of the sul- 
phates that may have been present, of cin- 
cbhonia, cinchonidine, and quinidia, with 
sulphate of ammonia. 

If the experiment has been properly con- 
ducted no crystalline sulphate of quinine 
will be in this mother liquor, as sulz hate of 
ammonia decreases the solubility of sul- 
phate of quinine. 

Until, however, the operator becomes 
perfectly familiar with the process it would 
be advisable to evaporate this mother 
liquor, neutralize any excessive acidity, 
and look for a further crop of crystals, 
which will rarely exceed 0'1 per cent. of 
the bark operated on. 

Dry crystals in air; weight=amount of 
crystalline sulphate of quinine in original 
bark. A more rapid and certain method 
is to dry them at 100° C., and estimate as 
85°5 dry=100 crystals (vide composition of 
sulphate of quinine). 

Any method of analysis intended as a 
sure guide for the manufacture of quinine 
must embrace a stage in which the quina 
is weighed as pure white sulphate. 


Advantages of this Process as Compared 
with Acid Process. 

1, Rapidity (twenty-four hours at the 
most). 

2. Extraction of that alkaloid only upon 
which the commercial value of the cin- 
chona barks depends. 

3. Non-production of amorphous quinia, 
so liable by protracted boiling, as in acid 
process. 

4, Inexpensive. 


ACID PROCESS FOR THE COMPLETE ANALYSIS 
OF ANY VARIETY OF CINCHONA BARK. 


Take of bark in fine powder 1,000 grains; 
sulphuric acid (1°843), 50 grains; water, 2 
pints; hydrate of lime, a sufficiency. 

Add the acid to the water, and divide it 
into two portions, in which successively 
boil the bark. After each decoction throw 
upon a calico filter until drained; then boil 
the bark in 4 pint of water only, drain upon 
filter and press. Mix the decoctions, con- 
centrate to 4 pint, cool, and add milk of 
lime until the liquid is distinctly alkaline. 
Collect the precipitate by filtration, and 
purify by careful washing, then dry at 95° 
to 100° C., and powder. Boil this powder 
repeatedly in strong alcohol (about 90 per 
cent.), and evaporate alcoholic extracts to 
dryness. Boil the residue with acidulated 
water, and filter. Make the solution alka- 
line with caustic soda (this alkali is to be 
preferred, as quinia is insoluble in soda 
but soluble slightly in potash or ammonia) 
in a separator, and shake with chloroform, 
Draw off chloroform solution, and evapo- 
rate in a tared capsule. Product=total 
alkaloids of quinia, cinchonia, quinidia, 
etc. - (All the alkaloids are soluble in 
chloroform. ) 

Treat the alkaloids with ether. 
rate ethereal solution. 


Evapo- 
Product=amor- 


phous and crystallizable quinia. Treat this 
for obtaining crystalline value as directed 
in the ether process. 

The insoluble portion is then dissolved 
in dilute acetic acid, and treated with iodide 
potassium (sat. sol.); the precipitate, if 
any, is iodide of quinidia; can be estimated 
thus: 


100 grains=71°68 quinidia. 
=94'°5 quinidia sulph. 


The liquid treated with ammonia or soda 
gives a precipitate of cinchonia which, 
when dried at 120° C., may be estimated 
as— 


82=100 cinchonia sulphate crystals. 


Another method, although Jess accurate, 
is to digest in proof-spirit (alcohol 0°920 sp. 
gr.), which dissolves quinidia, and leaves 
undissolved the cinchonia and cinchoni- 
dine. 

If these latter alkaloids are required in a 
quantitative crystalline form dissolve the 
residue, after treatment with ether, in a 
mixture of one volume of alcohol 0°795, and 
9 vols. of ether; from this the quinidia will 
crystallize. The cinchonia can afterwards 
be crystallized from a saturated alcoholic 
solution. 

To this process might be appended 
another, by percolation in the cold with al- 
cohol. But as this process occupies con- 
siderable time in its first stage, it cannot be 
recommended for commercial purposes. 


2-6 


The Color of Tinctures. 


A piscussion upon the different results 
obtained by dispensing different samples 
of tincture of sumbul, recently took place 
at a meeting of an English Pharmaceutical 
Society. This affords the Chemist and 
Druggist occasion to offer very good advice 
to every pharmaeeutist who takes some 
pride in his own preparations. Our con- 
temporary says: 

It appears that when in contact with 
alkalies, tincture of sumbul from various 
sources in some cases showed a green 
coloration, and in others no such effect 
was produced. This change, owing, as 
it was conjectured, to the presence or ab- 
sence of umbelliferon, will probably be 
investigated more fully, and the question 
is specially adapted to the investigation of 
a practical pharmaceutist. We would, how- 
ever, make a remark on the discrepancies 
in the shades of color exhibited by several 
samples of tinctures of sumbul root. When 
these were displayed in one line before the 
meeting some hardly seemed as if intended 
for the same preparation. It was then 
asked what should be the true appearance 
of tincture of sumbul, a question which 
every laboratory man would find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to answer. The difference 
between the chemist and the druggist is, 
that the first works with definite reagents 
and is bound to produce a definite result. 
The druggist works with variable drugs, 
and his results cannot show rigid uni- 
formity. A compound tincture offers no 
difficulty to the manufacturer, but with re- 


gard to simple tinctures, without certain, 


laboratory precautions, they may be a 
source of perplexity. It is obvious from 
the perusal of any pharmaceutical periodi- 
cal that this is the case. Though we can 
make our tinctures, we cannot make our 
roots or any other production of the vege- 
table kingdom. In the case of imported 
drugs we are specially dependent on what 
the importer can supply. All climatic in- 
fluence is against an absolute uniformity 
of vegetable substances. A plan has been 
adopted in many home laboratories which 
removes this source of trouble. Once let 
the pharmaceutist determine what should 
be the general appearance and shade of 
color of a simple tincture, and then Jet him 
endeavor to deviate from this standard to 
the smallest possible extent. 

A second stock of tincture should be 
always made when only half of the origi- 
nal stock is exhausted. The result may 
turn out the same, in which case no further 
precaution is required, but the tincture 
may be of a lighter shade, or of a very 
much lighter shade, and this within em- 
barrassing limits. Speaking therapeuti- 
cally there may be no difference between 
the medicinal eflicacy of the one or the 
other, but speaking pharmaceutically the 
difference is probably so marked as to at- 
tract the attention both of the physician 
and the patient. 

It is good laboratory practice and a sensi- 
ble mode of manufacturing pharmacy toadd 
so much of the original make as will pre- 
serve uniformity. Suppose the tincture, 
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owing to circumstances which are natural, 
and over which the pharmaceutist has no 
control, should prove of a darker shade, the 
same method will be effective. A young 
pharmaceutist, beginning to work for him- 
self for the first time, will be astonished 
how little is required to deepen shade of 
color, and how much to lighten the darker 
shade. We have kept medicinal simple 
tinctures at an absolutely uniform shade of 
color for periods of at least 20 years, and 
there is no other manipulative skill involved 
than that here stated. | 


ie ied 


The Alkaloid of the Baptisia Tinctoria. 


In a paper read before the, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, and published in the 
Amer. Jour. of Pharmacy, Dr. F. VY. 
Greene, U. 8. Navy, again takes up the 
subject of the disputed existence of an- 
alkaloid in the wild indigo root. After 
discussing the results obtained by other 
experimenters, he proves conclusively that, 
whatever may have been the nature of the | 
substances heretofore isolated, baptisia | 
tinctoria does contain an alkaloid. Singu- 
larly enough the new principle is insoluble 
in benzole, benzine, and chloroform, but 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. Its 
behavior with chemical reagents other- 
wise leaves no doubt as to its alkaloidal 
nature. 

The process employed for extracting and 
purifying the alkaloid presents certain in- 
teresting features not generally met within 
similar manipulations. The writer de- 
scribes it as follows: | 

Eight troy ounces of the powdered root 
of baptisia tinctoria were exhausted by 
percolation with cold water, and the filtered | 
percolate evaporated to dryness with cal- 
cined magnesia. The dried mass was ex- 
tracted with 95 per cent. alcohol, and this | 
solution evaporated to asmall bulk. Dis- 
tilled water was added in large quantity, 
and the liquid filtered to remove the de- | 
posited resin. A solution of tannie acid 
was then added to the clear filtrate as long 
as a precipitate was formed. When the 
precipitated tannate had subsided it was 
transformed to a filter, washed with dis- 
tilled water, and, while still moist, removed 
to a mortar, intimately -mixed with finely 
pulverized oxide of lead, and the mass 
thoroughly dried in a capsule, after which | 
it was extracted with.ether. On evaporat- 
ing the ether there remained a considerable 
quantity of a yellowish, semi-transparent, 
gummy mass that had been obtained in a 
first experiment with a smaller quantity of 
the drug. A small portion of this mass, | 
ignited on platinum foil, left no inorganic | 
residue, 

In order to separate the alkaloid from | 
the foreign matter contained in this mass _ 
it was determined to resort to the use of 
oleic acid, in the manner lately recom- 
mended by L. Wolff. A small quantity of | 
the pure acid was added to the mass con- 
tained in a capsule, the contents heated over | 
a water bath, the oleic acid, containing the. 
alkaloid in the form of an oleate, poured 
off, and benzin, which dissolves both the 
acid and the oleate, added to it. The ben- 
zin solution was then agitated with dis- 
tilled water slightly acidulated with hy- 
drochloric acid, and, after the complete 
separation of the two liquids, the aqueous 
solution was drawn off. After concentrat- | 
ing this solution it was placed aside to— 
crystallize, and in a few days acicular crys- 
tals were formed. The amount of the 
chloride obtained in this manner proved | 
merely sufficient to establish that this alka- 
loid is soluble in ammonia, and to deter- 
mine its character by the precipitates 
afforded by it with the usual reagents for 
this class of substances. q 

Lastly, about two troy ounces of the 
finely powdered root were thoroughly | 
moistened with a solution of bicarbonate 
of soda, the mass placed in a porcelain | 
capsule, heated to dryness on a water bath, 
then powdered, transferred to a small per- 
colator, and extracted with ether. After 
evaporating the ether from the perco- 
late, which was of a light yellow color, 
distilled water was added to the residue 
and the liquid filtered to separate a yellow- 
ish-white resin that had subsided. This 
aqueous solution of the alkaloid, which was 
still of a pale yellow color, was then con- 
centrated, carefully neutralized with very 
dilute hydrochloric acid, repeatedly agi- 
tated with successive portions of ether as 
long as this menstruum removed any color- 
ing matter, and then placed aside, when, 
after a few days, it yielded crystals, some 
of which presented the form of perfect 
octahedra. 
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_ yields the glycyrrhizate in amorphous yel- 


~ sulphuric acid. 


tated glycyrrhizin is then dissolved in alco- 
hol, and the solution evaporated after treat- 
‘Ment with animal charcoal. 
| the fresh root containing 48 per cent. water 
} yields 3-271 per cent. glycyrrhizin, or 6:318 
| on the dry 
| Chimica Italiana. 


i 
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a THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE, 


Glyocyrrhizin, 
_ AW aqueous extract of the root, on being 

evaporated to dryness after treatment 
with animal charcoal, yields a product 
from which absolute alcohol extracts as- 
paragine. The residue dissolves in dilute 
spirit, and when burnt leaves an ash con- 
taining lime, alkalies, and a trace of sul- 

huric acid. From these results, it is evi- 

ent that glycyrrhizin does not exist in the 
root in the free state, but in combination 
with bases, chiefly lime. An examination 
of the commercial extract, or “licorice,” 
shows that it contains free glycyrrhizin in 
small quantity, liberated, apparently, from 
its combination by the acids formed during 
the evaporation of the juice. Roussin 
(Jour. Pharm., 1875) imagined that the 
glycyrrhizin existed in the root’as an am- 
monium compound containing 0-14 per 
cent. nitrogen ; but, as the author points 
out, the method by which he obtained this 
compound (precipitating the glucoside 


Pocket Mill for Powdering Ergot. 


Various methods have already been 
recommended to preserve pulverized ergot, 
and avoid the necessity of powdering to 
order, at all times of the day or night, the 
smal] quantity needed for a dose. The 
addition of foreign substances, like balsam 
of tolu or benzoin, appears to be unsatis- 
factory to accoucheurs, who somehow mis- 
trust all sorts of ready powdered ergot. 
The editor of the Répertoire de Pharmacie 
calls attention to a small pocket apparatus, 
not unlike a coffee mill, now in use by 
some practitioners. In this way any 
desired quantity of ergot can be ground at 
once, and a similar mode of procedure ap- 
pears greatly preferable for druggists to 
the use of the ridiculously heavy iron 
mortar and pestle now set to work to pro- 
duce half a drachm or at most a drachm 
of powder. Paris druggists appear now 
to dread iron pestles. 


o+e-___—_ 


with sulphuric acid, and treating it. first 
with alcoho] and ether, and then with an 
alcoholic solution of ammonia), affords no 
evidence that it existed in the root as such, 
and moreover it is not very probable that 


_ the substance obtained by Roussin is a 


definite compound, as it would contain 26 
or 27 molecules of glycyrrhizin to one of 
ammonia. 

The glucoside dissolves in dilute potash 
solution, and is precipitated again unal- 
tered by acids, but the potassium com- 
pound formed could not be isolated. Bet- 
ter success attended the attempts to pre- 
pare the calcium and barium compounds. 
Caleium glycyrrhizate, prepared by adding 
calcium chloride to a solution’ of the 
glucoside in the smallest excess of potash, 
washing the precipitate with water, and 
drying at 100°, forms a brown shining 
mass. By dissolving glycyrrhizin in milk 
of lime, filtering, separating the excess of 
lime by carbonic acid, and evaporating, a 
residue is obtained, which when treated 
With alcohol of 50 per cent. and evaporated, 


owish scales. This glycyrrhizate is hy- 
groscopic, and has a sweet taste ; it is 
almost insoluble in dry alcohol, but dis- 
solves tolerably well in dilute alcohol. 

It is only sparingly soluble in water, but 
more readily in presence of calcium 

hydrate, which points to the existence of 
a basic compound, 

Dried at 110° and analyzed, it gave num- 
bers corresponding with the formula 
8Ca0+5C.4H3,0., adopting Gorup-Besa- 
nez’s formula, (2;H:.Oo, for glycyrrhizin. 

Barium glycyrrhizate, 38Ba0+5Co4H560., 
obtained ina manner similar to the cal- 
cium compound by dissolving glycyrrhizin 
in baryta water, passing carbonic anhy- 
dride, and evaporating, forms yellowish 
seales. All the compounds of glycyrrhizin 
With bases have a sweet taste; glycyrrhizin 
itself when first placed on the tongue is 
insipid, but as it dissolves in the alkaline 
saliva, it acquires a sweet taste. 

The ordinary method of preparing glycyr- 
rhizin by exhausting the root with water 
and precipitating with sulphuric acid, gives 
yery unsatisfactory results, as the product 
is small and highly colored, and there is 
great difficulty in separating the adherent 

The author prefers to ex- 
haust the root four or five times successively 
With boiling water and a little milk of lime, 
and to precipitate the concentrated extract 
with acetic acid. The brownish gelatinous 
precipitate, after being washed with water, 
Is dissolved in spirit of 50 per cent., de- 
colorized by animal charcoal, and evapo- 
tated on the water-bath until the alcohol is 
expelled. On cooling, it solidifies to a 

elatinous mass, which is dissolved in alco- 

ol, mixed with twice its volume of ether, 
filtered and evaporated. The gelatinous 
glycyrrhizin is then pressed and dried over 
sulphuric acid. The author regards the 
crystalline substance obtained by Haber- 
Mann (Pharm. Jour., before, p. 46) as an 
alteration product. 

In order to determine the amount of gly- 
¢yrrhizin in the root, it is extracted eight 
times successively with boiling water ren- 
dered alkaline by calcium hydrate, and the 
Solution concentrated to a syrup is precipi- 
tated with 10 per cent. acetic acid, which 
has been previously saturated with glycyr- 
Thizin, as is also the dilute acid (2 per cent.), 
and water used for washing. The precipi- 


In this way 


root.—F. Sestini, in Gazzetta 


Artificial Vanillin not Poisonous.* 


AN idea prevailing amongst confectioners 
and others using vanilla for flavoring pur- 
poses, that artificial vanillin possessed 
poisonous properties, as well as a recent 
caution to druggists, from good authority, 
not to employ this article for internal use, 
based, as I was told, on the fact that a 
whole family was reported to have been 
poisoned by eating cream puffs flavored 
with a minute quantity thereof, led me to 
make a series of experiments with a view 
of testing this very important point, so as 
to establish its poisonous properties, if 
such it possessed, as well as its physiolo- 
gical effect. 

I obtained to that end a number of young 
and healthy rabbits, whose average evening 
temperature I determined (102°75° F.), 
Not finding any effect from Y¥ grain ad- 
ministered to one of them by the mouth, 
noting carefully temperature, appetite, and 
habit of animal, I soon increased the dose 
to one half, three-quarters, and one grain; 
finding again but little change with these 
doses, certainly none which would show a 
deleterious action of the vanillin, and 
noticing only with the larger doses a slight 
increase in temperature (1° to 2°). I fur- 
ther increased the dose to two grains, 
which, though slightly elevating the tem- 
perature, did rather augment than impair 
the appetite, and showed a marked increase 
in the vivacity of the animal. To obviate 
the possibility of the vanillin not being ab- 
sorbed in the alimentary canal, I injected 
hypodermically, at first a quarter and sub- 
sequently half a grain of it dissolved in 
water to another of the rabbits, with the 
same negative result as to its poisonous 
nature, observing, however, as in the larger 
doses by the mouth, a decided aphrodisiac 
effect in the animals. 

Encouraged by these negative results on 
the rabbits, I commenced to take the same 
myself, first in 5, then sb, ys, 4. 4.1%, and 
even one grain doses, without experiencing 
any notable effect, taking again the ther- 
mometer as guide in my experiments. An 
increased dose of two grains proved no 
more effective, though it appeared to pro- 
duce a slightly higher temperature in the 
evening. 

Its physiological effect seemed that of a 
nerve stimulant, manifesting itself in a 
little accelerated circulation, slight trem- 
bling, and_the night’s rest disturbed by 
dreams. The increase of appetite was 
quite perceptible, as well as the absence of 
gastric disturbances. 

To be certain that with slowly increased 
doses I was not gradually accustoming my- 
self to the use of it, I desisted for one week, 
and then again took it in grain doses with- 
out finding bad effects from it. The con- 
stant use of it for three weeks gave rise to 
no symptoms of an accumulative character. 
That, also, the absence of any symptoms 
of poisoning in me was not possibly due to 
an individual immunity on my part, I 
demonstrated by giving it in grain doses to 
some of my friends, who experienced no 
more effect from it than I did myself. 

In summing up the results so obtained, 
I do not hesitate to state that artificial 
vanillin, as manufactured by Dr. J. W. 
Haarmann, is, in doses in which it is em- 
ployed for flavoring purposes, certainly 
devoid of any toxic effects on the human 
organism; that in its physiological action 
it is identical with the natural vanillin as 


contained in the bean, and that if above 


* A paper read by Mr. L. Wolff at a Pharmaceuti- 
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stated poisonous effects were observed in 
persons eating cream puffs flavored there- 
with, the poisonous cause must be looked 
for in other ingredients of the cream puffs, 
or most probably in the quanity of the con- 
fection consumed. 

In conclusion, I would state that amongst 
the many uses of artificial vanillin in phar- 
macy, I have found it most serviceable in 
preparing the Tvrochiscd Potassii Chloratis 
of the Pharmacopeeia, which it leaves 
beautifully white and of a prominent and 
agreeable taste of vanilla; and I submit be- 
low the formula for them as employed by 
me: 


R. Potassium chlorate.... 4 pounds. 
Powdered sugar....... 16 ‘y 
Vet Se iiecre rele srae 15 grains. 


Mucilage of acaciag. s. to make into a 
mass, which is to be divided into lozenges 
of 25 grains each. 


—?*-o-0- 
Nettle Beer. 


THE Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy 
gives the following receipt for an old 
English family beverage which, to a cer- 
tain extent, resembles the root beer so well 
known in this country. 


Green nettles’. oP anak? 1 peck 
Coltsfoot, 

Dandelion, of each....... 1 handful. 
Brown sugar............ 2 pounds. 
Ginger. doen ee ae 1 ounce, 
Créamyof tartar. . 02.0. Le 
Yeastecty. Sai a wee HERE FS 
Boiling watera oes 3 gallons. 


Infuse the herbs in the boiling water, 
and when cold strain the liquor. In it 
dissolve the cream of tartar and the sugar, 
and add the yeast and the bruised ginger. 
Let the whole work for about twelve hours, 
skim the liquor carefully, and bottle it in 
champagne bottles. Close tightly with 
good corks softened in boiling water, and 
tie the corks down. After a few days the 


beer is ready for use, and makes a very 
pleasant effervescing beverage. 


————eoe—____—_ 
Elastic Adhesive Plaster. 


W. P. Morean, M.D., writes to Boston 
Med. and Surg. Jour.: “T have been try- 


ing to find an elastic covering that, being 
attached to the skin, would yield to the 
movements of that membrane and the parts 
beneath it without causing an unbearable 
sensation of stiffness or an uncomfortable 
wrinkling. As there was nothing in our 
market to suit me, I procured some India- 
rubber, and giving it acoat of plaster, such 
as is recommended in Griffiths’ Formulary 
under the name of Boynton’s adhesive 
plaster (lead plaster one pound, rosin six 
drachms), I found the material I wished. 
After using it as a simple covering for 
cases of psoriasis, intertrigo, etc., I ex- 
tended its use to incised wounds, abscesses, 
etc., and found it invaluable. Placing one 
end of astrip of the plaster upon one lip 
of the wound, and then stretching the 
rubber and fastening the other end to the 
opposite lip of the wound, I had perfect 
apposition of the severed parts, the elastic- 
rubber acting continually to draw and keep 
the parts together. When I have been 
unable to get the sheets of rubber, I have 
used the broad letter bands (sold by all 
stationers) by giving them a coat of the 
plaster.” 

———0-e—______ 


Remedies for Chilblains. 


Tue following applications will be found 
quite useful to cure chilblains, or at least 
to greatly relieve the pain and itching. 
The two first ones are for the unbroken, 
and the last for broken chilblains. 

The first is a iniément made as follows : 


Sulphuric acid....... ne 1 drachm, 
Spirit of turpentine...... 1 + 
OLIVEROS oh. ets 8 drachms, 


Mix the oil and turpentine first, then 
gradually add the acid. To be rubbed in 
two or three times a day. 

The two others are ointments : 


dT wlbard etenes.ta0. ..... 4 ounces, 
Turpentine...... 1 ounce. 
Camphors. ares. 2 drachms. 
Oil of rosemary...... 15 minims. 


This ointment to be rubbed in with con- 
tinued friction. 


Ls Yellow-wax. wut soe... i: 3 ounees. 
Olive oil..... SARS pas 4" 
Camphorated oil...... 8 ‘ 
Goulard extract... ... 14 “ 


Melt the wax with the olive oil, then add 


cal ee of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
and printe 
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the camphor oil and Goulard extract. 


A Good Vermifuge. 


Dr. A. 8. Sweet, of Southold, L. iin 
a communication to the Medical Brief, re- 
commends the following mixture: 


Santonin...... aateieeigem sate 16 grains, 
Fluid extract of pink root. 160 drops. 
Simple syrup to complete. 2 ounces. 


Mix. Sig. Teaspoonful morning and 


night. 
fe was given about equally between four 


children of one family and one of the 
neighbor’s children. The result was the 
expulsion of sixty-sevenlong worms. He 
adds: ‘‘ As having a possible bearing upon 
the question whether worms cause any 
special symptoms by their presence in the 
intestines, allow me to say that the child 
for which the vermifuge was particularly 
desired, had, previous to taking it, several 
attacks of convulsions, They ceased with 
the expulsion of the worms.” 


———_e+ e —____ 
New Mode of Administering Castor Oil. 


To the oil add sufficient pulverized sugar, 
flavored with cinnamon or lemon, to con- 
vert the whole into a plastic dough; then 
form into boluses. Compound licorice pow- 
der may be substituted for the sugar. 
Children, says the Boston Journal of Uhem- 
istry, quarrel over this confection. For 
grown people the boluses may, in some in- 
stances, be enveloped in wafer paper. 


~~ ee 


Solution for Strengthening the Hair. 


THE following has been successfully ap- 
plied where the hair is disposed to fall 
out, and will also augment its growth: 


Re. “Lannie wren eee 1 drachm. 
Tincture of myrrh.. 1 ounce. 
GY COTINGsirr..%).-\elars 4 ounces. 
Mix. 


ie es 
A Simple Aperient, 


Dr. WEtIR MITCHELL, in a case of ner- 
vous affection in which constipation ex- 
isted, once recommended the patient to take 
each morning on rising, a tumblerful of 
water in which was dissolved a teaspoonful 
of common salt. The water should be cold, 
or it might nauseate. ‘‘This simple aperi- 
ent I frequently employ in cases of consti- 
pation, and generally find it efficient. 
There is great advantage in starting the 
bowels and in keeping them in a soluble 
condition, particularly in cases of nervous 
disorder in women, as it sometimes clears 
up obscure points in the case, and at all 
events eliminates one source of error,” 


2-2 
To Hasten the Action of Quinine. 


Dr. STARKE (Berliner Klin. Wochen- 
schrift) advises that before swallowing pow- 
ders or pills of quinia, a weak tartaric acid 
lemonade be taken. This procedure not 
only greatly accelerates the solution and 
absorption of the quinia, rendering its phy- 
siological action much more prompt, but 
also obviates that unpleasant gastric irri- 
tability so common after the administration 
of large doses of this drug — Medical Press. 
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Coffee Hypodermically in Opium 
Poisoning. 


Dr. M. A. Patuen, N. Y., reports seve- 
ral cages of opium poisoning and morphia 
vomiting, which were treated chiefly by 
fluid extract of Java coffee, administered 
hypodermically in quantities of 15, 20, and 
30 minims at atime. Recovery was quite 
rapid. It was observed that, if the injec- 
tion was previously warmed, no abscesses 
were produced by it, but a cold injection 
was followed by inflammation or abscess. 
— Medical Record. 


ee 


The Anesthetic Mixture at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


At §t. Bartholomew’s, adult patients are 
not chloroformed, but are anesthetized with 
a mixture of ether and nitrous oxide. It 
is claimed that the mixture works more 
quickly and with less discomfort than pure 
ether. It is given with an inhaler which 
consists of a mouthpiece connected with a 
rubber tube with a reservoir containing the 
anesthetic, and arranged so that any de- 
sired amount of air can be admitted. 
Chloroform is given to patients under four- 
teen years of age.—Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 
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The Products of the Coniferz.* 

OF the 130 coniferous species, the three 
genera, Pinus, Abies, and Juniperus, con- 
stitute more than two-thirds, consequently 
to these our attention will be chiefly con 
fined, for upon them the importance of the 
natural order entirely rests. 

It will, perhaps, be most instructive to 
study the substances yielded by the Coni 
fer, classified according to the different 
genera producing them, viz., Pinus, Abies, 
Juniperus, Callitris, and Dammiara. 

THE PINUS AND ABIES GENERA. 

The genera Pinus and Abies must be 
grouped together, since many — species 
formerly in the latter are now included 
among the former, and unfortunately the 
species are much confounded from having 
received different names by different 
authors. 

From Pinus and Abies species we ob 
inin the numerous crude turpentines 
(oleoresins), common turpentine; Canada, 
Venice, and Strasbourg turpentines; larch 
bark; Briancon manna; Burgundy, liquid, 
and black pitches; the various products 
from these substances, such as resin; and 
the various distilled oils of turpentine; and, 
finally, enormous supplies of timber. 
These will be considered seriatim. 

Turpentine.—Vhis term is commonly ap- 
plied to the commercial distilled oi of tur- 
pentine, but its application should be re 
stricted to the crude oleoresin, which is the 
natural secretion of the tree. The turpen 
tines are obtained by various methods, 
indicated in each case by the special mode 
of secretion. This, to the scientific inves 
ligator, is simply a matter of study and in- 
ference; but to the ignorant native collectors 
it is only found out by experience. Thus 
in Pinus larix and P. sylvestris the oleo- 
resin occurs in resinous ducts in the heart- 
wood and sapwood, therefore, especially 
in the case of P. larix, it is necessary to 
cut a deep hole into the trunk near the 
The comparative absence of corti- 
cal secretion in these species accounts for 
the fact that spontaneous exudations on 
the trunk are rarely seen. 

In Pinus picea and P. balsamea the oleo- 
resin occurs in little swellings in the bark 
of young stems, and not in resinous ducts; 
these, then, are extracted by simply punc- 
turing such swellings. 

Terebinthina vulgaris is a viscid honey- 
like fluid of yellowish color, containing 
from 15 to 80 per cent. of essential oil, 
©, oH), the optical properties of which vary 
with its source; the remainder is resin, 
consisting chiefly of the anhydride (C,,H¢2 
O,) of abietic acid. When kept long, the 
lower portions become granular from the 
deposition of crystals of abietic actd (C44H 04 
Os). 

There are three kinds of crude turpen- 
tine, viz.: American or Boston, Bordeaux, 
and Russian; the first is that which occurs 
chiefly inthe English market. It is ob- 
tained in the United States from Pinus 
australis, Mich., and Pinus teda, L., by 
hacking the bark about a foot from the 
ground, and fixing a wooden box just 
below; the flow commences about March. 
The bark and wood are cut with an axe 
higher up, every cight or ten days, the 
collected turpentine being removed from 
the box by a sort of ladle. <A portion of 
the exudation concretes on the trunk, this 
is scraped off, and constitutes Thus Ameri- 
canuum, B,P., corresponding to the @alipot 
or Barras of the French. Barras usually 
contains more impurities than Galipot. 
Huile de vase is the volatile oil obtained by 
distilling soft galipot with water. j 

Bordeaux turpentine is obtained by a 
similar process from Pinus pinaster, So- 
land., and Russian turpentine, from Pinus 
sylvestris, L. 

Oleum terebinthine, B.P., is obtained by 
distilling the crude oleoresin with water. © 

American oil of turpentine, which occurs 
almost exclusively in the English market, is 
distilled from the oleoresin of P. teda and 
P. australis; French oil of turpentine from 
that of P. maritima, Poiret., and P. pinas- 
ter; German from P. sylvestris, Abies pecti- 
nata, and Abies excelsxz, D.C.; and Venetian 
from Pinus laria, L. 

Russian turpentine oil is obtained from 
P. sylvestris, and since it contains empyreu- 
matic substances, a portion of it at least is 
probably obtained during the distillation of 
the wood in making tar, 

Oleum foliorum pint sylvestris, or fir wool 
oil, is an essential oil, the Latin name of 
which indicates its source. It differs ma- 
terially from most of the turpentine oils, 


hase, 


* From a paper read by R. H. Parker before the 
Chemists’ Assistants’ Association, of London, and 
published in the Chemist and Druggist. 


but approaches most nearly the chief con 
stituent terpene of Russian oil of turpen- 
tine. 

From the leaves of P. sylvestris a hemp- 
like fibre, known as fir wool, is manufac- 
tured; it is also employed for stuffing pil- 
lows, cushions, and mattresses, also as a 
medium for Jocal application of fir-wool 
oil. It is said to last long, and to retain its 
elasticity; it does not harbor insects or get 
mouldy. The manufacture of fir wool or 
pine wool fs carried on near Breslan. 

Oleum pini pumilionis, oleum templinum, 
from Pinus pumilio, Hiinke, the mugho or 
mountain pine, is obtained in Hungary by 
distilling the young branches with water: 

The oleoresinous exudation from the 
stem of P. pumilio is known as Hungarian 
balsam. 

The two last-mentioned oils are used in 
the preparation of vapor pini sylvestris and 
vapor pini pumilionis, according to the 
Throat Hospital Pharmacopoeia. 

Olenm terebinthine, B. P., resinifies by 
exposure to air, a small quantity of formic 
acid being at the same time produced; the 
resin formed is not identical with the na- 
tural resin’ ” 

A purified oil of turpentine, obtained by 
distillation with water and potash, has been 
used for purposes of illumination under the 
name of ‘‘ Camphene,’’ but its proneness to 
resinification and consequent production of 
a smoky flame soon determined its disuse. 

The name camphene should be restricted 
to a solid crystalline body obtained by the 
action of sodium stearate on a compound 
of turpentine with hydrochloric acid. 

Terebene las lately been again brought 
into use. It is obtained by the action of 
boron fluoride or strong sulphuric acid on 
oil of turpentine. Two optically inactive 
hydrocarbons, are thereby produced, viz., 
terebene; C,oHy., and colophene, CooHsa; 
the former boils at 160° C. and the latter at 
avery much higher temperature; they are 
therefore readily separated by a fractional 
distillation. 

The residue left in the retort after the 
distillation of oil of turpentine constitutes 
Restna, B.P. It contains a little water, and 
is therefore not quite transparent. Com- 
mercially resin is freed from water by fu- 
sion (transparent resin), and is moulded in 
casks for exportation; if carelessly over- 
heated it becomes dark colored, and is 
known as black resin. The official resin, 
not having been fused, is free from liabil- 
ity to damage by overheating. Common 
resin, or colophony, consists chiefly of the 
anhydride of abietic acid (Cy,H»20,4) from 
80 to 90 per cent. of the crystalline acid 
(C4,H.,0;) has been obtained. Various 
other acids have been mentioned by dif- 
ferent authors. Maly regards Siewert’s 
Sylvic acid as a decomposition product of 
abietic acid, and the Pimarvic, Pinic, and 
Sylvie acids of other investigators previous 
to 1864, as impure abietic acid. The chief 
constituent acid of galépot differs materially 
from abietic acid, and has been called P7- 
marie acid hy Duvernoy. 

Terebinthina Canadensis exudes from in- 
cisions made on the stem of Pinus balsamea, 
L., and P. Frasert, Pursh. Although 
known as Canada balsam, it is not a true 
balsam, since it does not contaim benzoic 
or cinnamic acids. It yields 24 per cent. 
of volatile oil (C:.H,.) closely resembling 
that from the cones of Pinus picea, and 
that from the branches of P. pumilio; 60 
per cent. of a resin soluble in boiling alco- 
hol, and 16 per cent. of a resin soluble in 
ether only. The oleoresin is used for var- 
nishes, and is of great value to the micro- 
scopist because it retains its transparency, 
even if evaporated till brittle. It displays 
greenish fluorescence in direct sunlight. 

One tree gives an average yield of about 
8 oz. in one season, and it must be tapped 
on alternate years only. The species yield- 
ing Tereb. vulgaris are tapped every year, 
and the yield of each tree is 18 or 14 0z.; a 
large tree standing alone will produce as 
much as from three to six times that quan- 
tity—hence the difference in the cost of 
these commodities. 

Pinus Canadensis, L,,the hemlock spruce, 
is said to yield an oleoresin similar to Ca- 
nada balsam. The oil distilled from the 
foliage of this tree is produced largely in 
New York. 

Terebinthina argentoratensis, Strasbourg 
turpentine, an almost forgotten relic of 
past commerce, is obtained by puncturing 
the swellings in the bark, or incising the 
stem of Pinus picea, L., in the same man- 
ner as Canada balsam is collected. 1ncom- 
position it agrees somewhat with the latter 
oleoresin, but has a more agreeable odor, 
and is devoid of fluorescence. 

A very fragrant oil is distilled from the 
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cones, with water, forming Hssence de Tem- 
plin; it is one of the most powerfully de- 
viating oils in its action on polarized light 
—viz., 51° to the left. Its composition is 
Oypklis. 

Teredinthina Veneta is produced by Pinus 
Laria, L. The mode of extraction differs 
somewhat from those by which the other 
turpentines are obtained, because the oleo- 
resin occurs, as previously mentioned, in 
the duramen or heart-wood. Venice tur- 
pentine is collected in the Tyrol, about 
Meran, Botzen, and Trent. In the spring 
a hole is made in the trunk reaching nearly 
to the center; the orifice is stopped till the 
autumn, when the turpentine is removed. 
A single tree yields about 8 oz. annually, 
but if numerous holes are made in the 
trunk as much as 6 Ib. or 8 Ib. may be ob- 
tained; the tree, however, soon succumbs 
to such exhaustive treatment. This tur- 
pentine is athick honey-like fluid, but is not 
granular or crystalline. The samples met 
with in commerce are rarely genuine, being 
either Terebinthina vulgaris or a mixture of 
resin and oil of turpentine. These substitu- 
tions may be readily recognized by spread- 
ing a thin layer on paper; after a few weeks 
it will have become a dry, hard varnish, 
whereas true Venice turpentine will remain 
sticky. By distillation, this oleoresin yields 
about 15 per cent. of essential oil (Ci oHi.). 
No erystalline acid can be produced from 
the resin; it therefore differs from Ameri- 
can colophony. 

Chian Turpentine.—It is important to re- 
member the curious fact that this body, 
though closely related, both physically and 
chemically, to the crude turpentines of the 
pines and firs, is the produce of a plant tak 
ing its position in the vegetable kingdom 
quite remote from the Conifers. It is ob- 
tained by incision of the stem of Pistachia 
Terebinthus,a plant flourishing in the island 
of Scio or Chio, and belonging to the WV. 0. 
Anacardiacee (Perigynous calyciflore). The 
same genus (Pistach/a) yields mastic and 
pistachio nuts. 

Laricis Cortet.—This drug was included 
in the ‘‘ Addenda” of 1874, but does not 
appear to be much used in medicine. It 
consists of the endophleum, mesophleum, 
and part of the epiphleum of Pinus lariz, 
L. (Larix Huropee, D.C.) It should be ob- 
tained in the spring, and dried quickly. 
Larch bark has been recommended as a 
stimulating astringent and expectorant. It 
contains a peculiar tannin. 

Briancon mania, or Larch manna, is a 
white saccharine substance, exuding in 
tears from the leaves of P. Lariz. The 
saccharine principle was named melizitose. 
It is, at the present day, simply a museum 
curiosity. 

Pix Burgundica is a yellowish, opaque, 
vesinous exudation from perpendicular 
channels cut in the stem of Pinus abies, 
L. (Abies excelsa, D.C.), purified by melting 
and straining. It is produced in Finland, 
in the Black Forest, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, Austria, and Switzerland, but 
nowhere near Burgundy; its name is, there- 
fore, a misnomer. ‘The genuine resin, 
though hard and brittle, has the curious 
property of slowly yielding to pressure, as- 
suming the shape of the containing vessel, 
or a weight placed upon it very gradually 
sinks, 

Pix liquida and Pix nigra are pyrogenous 
products of the destructive distillation of 
the wood of Pinus sylvestris and other 
pines. The former is the bituminous 
liquid obtained during the primary distil- 
lation, while the latter is the residue left in 
the retort after re-distillation of Pie liguida 
in the manufacture of oil of tar, etc: Sub- 
jected to a still higher temperaiure Pix 
nigra yields anthracene, paraffin, and 
naphthalene, the residue in the retort being 
chiefly carbon. ? 

Enormous supplies of timber are annu- 
ally derived from the genus Pinus; the 
United States and Russia furnish most of 
taem. ‘Their botanical sources are as fol- 
lows: Pitch Pine is avery durable timber, 
almost as hard as oak, obtained from Pinus 
rigida, Miller; Baltic Fir or Russian Deal 
from P. sylvestris; Yellow Pine from P. 
mitis and P. palustris; White Pine from P. 
strobus, L.; and Red Pine from P. resinosa, 
Ait. 

THE GENUS JUNIPERUS. 

The genus Juniperus provides us with 
juniper and savin oils,juniper berries, huile 
de cade, and oil of cedar. 

Juniperus communis, of which five vari- 
eties are mentioned by Parlatore, isa dwarf 
bushy evergreen shrub, dicecious, growing 
extensively in Savoy, and the departments 
of Doubs and Jura in France, The fruit is 
a galbulus, erroneously named “ juniper 
berries,” 


The oil distilled in Britain from unripe 
“juniper berries” constitutes ‘* Oleum ju- 
niperi,” B.P. In addition to volatile oi] 
they contain 33 per cent. of sugar, 0°9 per 
cent. resin, and 0°37 per cent. of a bitter 
principle called juniperin. The fruit was 
formerly used in the preparation of a spirit 
called ‘‘ geniévre,” known in England as 
‘“oeneva,” which has now become con- 
tracted to ‘‘ gin.” Gin is still flayored with 
juniper berries in Scotland, but in some 
parts of England oil of turpentine is used 
for the same purpose. 

Oil of juniper is a pale yellow liquid of 
sp. gr. 0'86—0°88, distilling between 155° 
and 280° C. It contains two liquid hydro- 
carbons, one ©, )His, sp. gr. 0°839, boiling 
at 155° C., the other, CooHs., sp. gr. 0’878, 
boiling at 205° C. The latter predominates 
in the ripe fruit. For this reason the offi 
cial oil is directed to be obtained from the 
unripe fruit, since its medicinal value de- 
pends more particularly on the lighter hy- 
drocarbon. 

Formerly the resinous exudation from 
the stem of J. communis was an article of 
commerce under the name of German san- 
darach. 

Juniperus Sabina.—The fresh and dried 
tops from plants grown in Britain consti- 
tute Sabina cacumina, B.P. The essen- 
tial oil from the former is Olewm sabine, 
B.P. The savin plant is a large bush, 
diecious, abundant in the South of 
Europe, readily known by its small 
leaves (Which when young are closely 
adpressed), its tufted branchlets, and its 
characteristic taste. The length of the 
leaves is, however, very variable, some- 
times closely resembling juniper, from 
which, however, the taste at once distin- 


guishes it. Savin should be collected in the — 


spring; it yields 2 or 3 per cent. of essential 
oil, also resin and tannic acid. ‘The essen- 
tial oil is an isomer of turpentine, Cy oHy.. 
The presence of the latter as an adultera- 
tion is readily detected by adding a small 
quantity to some alcohol. The pure oil 
dissolves completely; in the presence of 
turpentine an opaque mixture is produced, 
from which the turpentine separates on 
standing. The oil from the leaves of Juni- 
perus Virginiuna has been substituted, but 
is at once known by its odor. 

Juniperus oxycedrus.—The wood of this 
tvee was formerly subjected to destructive 
distillation in France and Germany; the 
tarry product constituted Oleum cadinwm, 
Huile de cade, Ol. pyroy. junipert, or Ol, en- 
pyreum. junip. 

The Hutle de cade found in commerce at 
the present day is imported from the Con- 
tinent, but its botanical and geographical 
sources are not definitely known. 

Juniperus Virginiana, the red cedar, or 
North American savin.—The tops are sub- 
stituted for t7we savin in the United States. 
Fliickiger and Hanbury cannot observe 
differential specific characters between 
these two species except in stature and 
habit. It sometimes attains the height of 
50 feet. The wood of this species, but 
more especially that of Juniperus Bermudi- 
ana, is used for the fragrant cedar pencils. 
It holds the reputation of not being at- 
tacked by insects. The essential oil dis- 
iilled from the wood in the presence of 
water is the O7l of cedar of commerce. It 
is used for perfumes, 


THE GENERA CALLITRIS AND DAMMARA. 


The only important products of the Coni- 
fers now left to be considered are sanda- 
rach and kowrie gum. Although of little 
use in medicine, they are, commercially, 
among the most valuable, and are, per- 
haps, more largely used. 

Callitris quadrivalvis, Vent. (Thaja ar- 
iiculata, Desf.), the arar tree, produces san- 
darach. The name ‘‘ gum juniper” is ap- 
plied to the resin, but is better avoided, 
since it has no connection with Juniperus 
species. Sandarach is used for varnishes 
and French polish. Its powder has been 
used as pounce. It is stated that the rounder 
tears have been used to adulterate mastic, 
but it may be readily detected, since mastic 
speedily softens in the mouth and may be 
kneaded between the teeth, but sandarach 
will not soften, and it crumbles when 
bitten, 


Unverdorben regards it as a mixture of — 


three resins, distinguished by their solu 
bility in alcohol, ether, and turpentine. At 
the base of the trunk of Callitris quadrival- 
vis, enormous knots are produced. These 
were highly valued by the ancient Romans, 
who called it eétron wood; tables made of 
this wood were ‘“‘worth their weight im 


gold.” Pliny mentions one purchased by _ 


Cicero for £8,750, and another sold by auc: 
tion for £12,250, 


' with the pretty ‘‘ Monkey puzzle,” or Chi- 


_to our gardens, viz., 7. occidentalis and 7. 


~ foliage, while that of the latter is odor- 


which, even when of large size, it exercised 


taken internally, but uniformly curing the 


to bed. 
heat internally, which gradually extended 


free from pain and without the unpleasant 
‘Sensations which follow a dose of opium. 
Dr. Hansen, of Jamaica, writes concern- 
In 


bark of Piscidia erythrina, as well as that 
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Kauri resin, or Australian dammar, is 
used to a very large extent in this country 
for the production of varnishes, being so 
much cheaper than copal. It is a fossil 


resin dug up in New Zealand by the Ma- | 


ories; the supposed origin is Punamara 
- australis. 

Dammara orientalis, an Indian tree, yields 
the commoner kinds of dammunr: these are 
not fossil resins, known commercially as | 
Indian dammayr. 

In conclusion, we may notice the im 
portant application of some of the boiani 
cal peculiarities of the Conifere. The ex 
current stem of the firs render them par 
ticularly valuable for scaffolding poles and 
ladders; no other natural order can pro 
duce a straight stem of such enormous 
length as these. The renowned Welling 
tonia gigantea of California altaings a 
height of 450 feet, considerably higher 
than St. Paul’s. The striking horizontal 
branching of Cedrus libané, together with 
its deep green foliage, render it a great ac- 
quisition to the landscape gardener. A 
few of the historical ‘‘ Cedars of Lebanon ” 
are probably still left. Seven were ob 
served by Lamartine in 1832. Cedrus de- 
odara, a noble. Himalayan cedar, provides 
avery durable timber, which is not subject 
to the attacks of insects. It is stated that 
beams of Deodar were found perfect in the 
temple at Kunawar, which is between 600 
and 800 years old. 

The curious spire timbricate foliage of 
Araucaria imbricata furnishes our lawns 


lian pine. And finally, two species of 
Thuja form shrubs which add great beauty 
orientalis. The former has very fragrant 


less. 
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Jamaica Dogwood (Piscidia erythrina), 


Tuts drug is now for the first time placed 
before the medical profession of the United 
States for trial as to its general merits as a 
narcotic and antispasmodic, but more es 
pecially as a substitute for opium as an 
anodyne. We particularly request physi- 
cians to test it carefully in practice and re- 
port results for publication in the medical 
press. 

According to Prof. Fernando Altamarano, 
M. D., of Mexico, experiments upon ani- 
mals have demonstrated the power of this 
drug, in large doses, to produce prompt 
paralysis of the motor nerve, while it does 
not affect the great centers of innervation 
(cerebellum and medulla), the great sympa- 
thetic nerve, or the smooth or non:striated 
muscular fiber. Neither does it affect the 
seat of intelligence, the heart-rhythm, the 
temperature, or peristaltic action. In the 
opinion of Prof. Altamarano, piscidia is 
indicated in the following affections: 
writer’s cramp, chorea, tetanus, poisoning 
by strychnia, puerperal eclampsia, convul- 
sions in children, epilepsy, hydrophobia, 
and angina pectoris. 

Dr. William Hamilton, of Plymouth, 
England, ina communication tothe Phar- 
maceuticul Journal, speaks of this plant 
as a powertul narcotic, capable of produc- 
ing sleep and relieving pain in an extra- 
ordinary manner. He had noticed, when 
resident in the West Indies, the use of the 
bark of the root in the taking of fish, upon 


avery strong narcotic effect. He was in- 
duced to try it as an anodyne in toothache, 
and found a saturated tincture exceedingly 
efficacious, not only affording relief when 


pain when introduced upon a dossil of cot- 
fon into the carious tooth. The bark of 
the root, to be effectual, should be gathered 
during the period of inflorescence in April, 
When chewed if has an unpleasant acri- 
mony like thatofthe mezereon. It yields its 
Virtues to alcohol, but not to water. The 
formula employed by him in preparing the 
tincture was to macerate an ounce of the 
bark, in coarse powder, in four fluid ounces 
of rectified spirits, for twenty-four hours, 
and then to filter. The dose is a fluid 
drachm. He first tried it on himself when 
laboring under severe toothache, taking the 
quantity mentioned in cold water on going 
He first felt a violent sensation of 


to the surface, and was followed by profuse 
perspiration, with profound sleep for 
twelve hours. On awakening he was quite 


& this drug as follows: ‘‘In Brazil the 


} 


of Hrythrina corallodendron, is extensively 
used under the name of mulungii or mur- 
ungi. (I quote from ‘Dictionario de 
Botanica Brasileira.) ” 

At present no one denies that the mulun- 
gti has an established reputation as a ner- 
vous sedative; it is applied by all the facul 
lies, which proves that its therapeutical 
reputation is merited and confirmed. With 
us ii is not only applied externally in lo- 
tions, but internally as well. Its action 
secms to be over the nerve-centres; it, causes 
sleep without producing the cerebral hy 
perimia which succeeds opium and the ac 
live principles extracted therefrom. The 
sleep is tranquil and refreshing. Lt soothes 
bronchial cough and moderates the 
paroxysm in asthma and nervous coughs. It 
has also been pronounced an excellent 
remedy against chronic hepatitis and ob- 
structions of the liver.—New Preparations, 
Detroit. 


—————_#-- o-— 
Fucus Vesiculosus. 

TH subject of obesity and its treatment, 
says the London “uxcel, has of late years 
received much attention, both from ductors 
and-their patients. The interest excited by 
the appearance of Mr. Banting’s ‘ Letter 
on Corpulence” will not be readily forgot- 
ten, ‘The medicinal agents most commonly 
employed in the treatment of this condition 
are acids—chiefly in the form of lemon- 
juice and vinegar—strong alkalies, and 
lodide of potassium. Of late, however, a 
preparation known as ‘‘ anti-fat” has been 
extensively advertised, both in this country 
and in America, possessing, if we may 
wccept the statements of the proprietors, 
very remarkable powers in removing that 
superabundance of fat which is so  fre- 
quently a source of anxiety and discomfort 
to those who indulge too freely in the 
pleasures of the table. Anti-fat is said to 
be a tluid extract of Mucus vesiculosus, a 
common sea weed, known in this country 
as sea wrack or bladder wrack, and in 
France as chéne marin or laetue marine. 
It is largely employed on the coasts 
of Scotland and France in the prepara- 
tion of kelp; whilst in Ireland, curiously 
enough, it is found to be invaluable for 
fattening pigs. Lt contains, as might be 
expected, large quantities of iodine, chietly, 
according to Gaultier de Claubry, in the 
form of iodide of potassium. 

Fucus vesiculosus was at one time ofticinal 
in the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, and is by no 
means wv uew remedy. Pliny describes it 
under the name of Quercus marina, and 
says it is useful for pains in the joints and 
limbs. In the eighteenth century it was 
largely employed by Gaubius, Aunel, 
Baster, aud others, in the treatment of 
scrofula, bronchocele, and enlarged glands, 
and even for scirrhous tumors, ts char- 
coal, known as dthiops vegetabilis, was 
used in the sume class of cases. The fucus 
has also been found useful in skin diseases 
and asthma. On the discovery of iodine, 
in 1811, by Courtois, the saltpetre manu- 
facturer ot Paris, it for a time fell into 
disrepute. In the year 1862 its use was 
revived by Professor Duchesne-Duparc, of 
Paris, who whilst using if experimentally 
in the treatment of psoriasis, found that 
it possessed the singular property of caus 
ing the absorption of fat. 

The fucus can be taken cither as an in- 
fusion, made by steeping half an ounce or 
asmall handful in a pint of boiling water, 
or in the form of pill or liquid extract. 
The dose of the infusion is about a cupful, 
but it is so abominably nasty that few 
people can be induced to take it. The 
pills contain each three grains of the 
alcoholic extract ; and, to begin with, one 
is taken in the morning, an hour at least 
before breakfast, and another in the even- 
ing, about three hours after dinner, The dose 
is increased by a pill a day, until the patient 
is taking ten every morning and evening. 
It is directed that the ten pills should be 
taken dans lw méme séunce, and that a 
greater interval should not be allowed to 
elapse between each pill than is necessary 
for the process of deglutition, The fluid 
extract may be given in drachm doses, and 
it is said that the best results are obtained 
when both the solid and liquid extracts 
are taken, In favorable cases the sufferer 
may expect a reduction in weight of from 
two to five pounds in the week. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the fucus appeurs to be 
somewhat tardy in its action, and the 
patient should lay in a wood stock of the 
drug before commencing’ treatment. In 
successful cases one of the earliest etfects 
is an excessive diuresis, and the urine is 
said to become covered with a tilm of a beau- 
tiful nacreous aspect, In one carefully re- 
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corded case the patient did not observe this, 


but noticed that his water was very high- 
colored, and that its odor was extremely 


offensive. The next action of the drug is usu- 
ally on the bowels, and the patient has many 
calls to relieve himself, without, however, 


little mucus. Sometimes the feet and body 
exhale a peculiar fusty smell, so that the 
patient is a nuisance both to himself and 
friends. After this, as a rule, the reduction 
in weight takes place. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the opposite effect is produced, and 
the patient gets stouter than ever ;* in fact, 
fucus has been recommended as an “ anti 
lean,” 

By some authorities it is stated that the 
fucus should be gathered at the period of 
fructification, about the end of June, and 
that it ought to be rapidly dried in the 
sun; whilst other and equally eminent 
authorities insist that it should be vathered 
only in September, and that it should be 
allowed to dry slowly in the shade, a high 
temperature, according to them, destroy- 
ing its active properties. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the reots and stalks 
should be rejected, and that the fucus 
gathered on the west coast is superior to 
that of the east. We understand that, as 
a matter of fact, most of our fucus comes 
from Billingsgate market, it being exten- 
sively employed for packing fish. 

It must be confessed that we know little 
or nothing of the mode of action of this 
remarkable drug, Weare told that it ‘‘ stimu- 
lates the absorbents,” but that is throwing 
very little light on the subject. What 
we want is areal sound systematic study 


of ils uses and properties, both in the 
physiological laboratory and at the bed- 
side. When it has been thoroughly and 
carefully worked out, as so many drugs 
have been of late years—pilocarpine and 
gelsemin, for example—we shall be able to 
form an opinion as to its value, but at pres- 
ent we are quite in the dark. 

ee 


Yerba Santa in Catarrhal Affections of 
the Upper Air Passages. 


Tue daily increasing number of new 
remedies, the persistency with which they 
are forced upon the attention of the pro- 
fession, the value of some of them as estab- 
lished by the concurrent testimony of nume- 
rous observers, und the absolute worthless- 
ness of others, cither in the diseases for the 
cure of which they are wanted, or for any 
other purpose, warrant the publication, in- 
deed demand the publication, of the results 
of systematic studies of their properties, 
whether conducted at the bedside or in the 
laboratory. 

During the winter of 1878-9 [ prescribed 
Yerba Santa very frequently in catarrhal 
affections of the air passages, both in hos 
pital and in private practice. The some- 
what preposterous claims made for it by 
some who have made it the subject of com- 
munications to the journals were not real- 
ized, but its use was attended with such 
satisfactory results in a large number of in- 
stances, that I have come to look upon it as 
a remedy of great value. 

The remedial virtues of the plaut are con 
tained in the gum-resin which is abun 
dantly yielded by the leaves. 

It is sold in the shops in the form of a 
fluid extract, the taste of which is aromatic, 
sweetish, ¢xéense, and somewhat acrid. The 
acridity makes it disagreeable to take, and 
is not wholly done away with by combina- 
tion with mucilage, syrups, or glycerine, 
The dose of the fluid extract is from tl xy. 
to f. 3 j. 

To obviate the difficulty of administra- 
tion it occurred to me that it might be well 
given in the form of a pill. Laccordingly, in 
November, 1878, suggested to Messrs. Blair 
the plan of evaporating the fluid extract to 
a consistency suitable for this purpose. 
This was found to be quite practicable, and 
i have since that date habitually prescribed 
the drug in pill form whenever possible. 
For those patients who are unable to swal- 
low pills I have ordered a palatable but less 
eflicient elixir, prepared by Metcalf & Co., 
of Boston. The inspissated extract has 
been found in all respects equal to the fluid 
extract, from which it is prepared. 

Careful evaporation of the fluid extracts 
supplied by a number of manufacturers 
yielded an amouut of solid residuum vary- 
ing from 92 to 210 grains to the fluid ounce, 
The dose of the solid extract has usually 
been from three to nine grains, three or 
four times a day. Owing to the large 


*'This property of sea weeds was noted by Dr. A. F. 


being able to pass anything more than a 
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{ proportion of gum it contains Yerba Santa 
is highly demuleent. Ttisat the same time 
slightly astringent; while it exerts aspecial 
action upon the mucous membranes of the 
upper air passages, which may be described, 
for want of better terms, as tonic and 
sedative, [ have found it most useful in 
subacute inflammatory conditions of this 
tract. 

In subacute laryngitis the action of this 
temedy has in a number of instances been 
extremely prompt. Patients who had suf 
fered from previous attacks have testified 
enthusiastically to its efficiency. The re- 
lief of the sense of dryness in the throat, 
the tickling, the irritative cough, has been 
speedy, and the further use of the drug has 
speedily brought about the full restoration 
of the voice. 

In subacute bronchitis its use is no less 
satisfactory. No remedy or course of treat- 
ment has seemed so useful to me in our 
common ‘‘ winter colds,” in persons other- 
wise healthy, That it is an expectorant, in 
the sense of increasing the bronchial secre- 
tion, my experience does not enable me to 
affirm, but of its power to favorably modify 
that secretion with great promptness, mn the 
class of cases under consideration, I have 
had abundant clinical evidence, and 
it is through the change in the seeretion, 
in part, and in part, perhaps, by reason 
of some sedative property of the drug, that 
the cough quickly yields under its influence. 

There is another form of bronchitis, a 
form difficult to treat satisfactorily, and 
common in this climate, in whieh Yerba 
Santa is of great use. mean the winter 
rheum of old people. It occurs in elderly 
persons of feeble constitution, and is quite 
different from the bronchial catarrh of the 
gouty. In this last, as well as in cases of 
asthma associated with chronic bronchitis 
and pulmonary emphysema, I have found 
it useless, alike in the attacks and in the 
intervals between them. In combination 
with opium and belladonna, its use has 
seemed advantageous in the cough of ad 
vanced phthisis. I have not used it in 
the earlier stages of that malady. 

Its action upon the laryngeal and bron- 
chial mucous membrane suggests its em- 
ployment in some of the forms of nasal ca- 
tarrh. Ihave uot had the opportunity to 
verify the claims set forth for it in’ the 
treatment of these affections. 

It was administered to a number of indi- 
viduals affected with influenza, during the 
mild epidemic which prevailed during the 
early months of last winter. General treat- 
ment was also employed. It appeared to 
me that Yerba Santa had in these cases 
very little influence either upon the course 
of the disease or upon the intensity of the 
symptoms, 

In acute inflammations of the air pas- 
sages, such as are attended by pyrexia and 
by a good deal of constitutional disturb. 
ance, Yerba Santa is not indicated. 

It has an undoubted diuretic effect. Pa 
lientS in all cases report that the flow of 
urine has increased while they took this 
medicine. I have made no 


observations 
upon the influence of Yerba Santa upon 
other mucous membranes. It is said to be 
of service in the treatment of hemorrhoids, 
both locally applied and internally ad- 
ministered. 

Yerba Santa given in the form of pills 
cloes not interfere with the appetite or di 
gestion, possessing in this respect a decided 
advantage over most of the drugs that are 
in common use in the treatment of the af- 
fections in which it is indicated. 

[ have preferred to submit to the reader 
the above summary of my observations, 
rather than toattempt to reproduce the cases 
—not in themselves otherwise of especial 
interest—from which the conclusions have 
been derived; or to illustrate the value of 
the remedy in tables of figures and per- 
centages, which could not fail to convey 
fallacious conclusions, because ot the dis- 
similarity of cases of those lighter maladies, 
and our inability to represent numerically 
important factors in the problem which 
each patient presents. My object in pre- 
paring this brief paper will have been 
gained if a remedy of no mean value is thus 
brought to the notice of some who, among 
the multitude of new drugs, have over- 
looked it.—J. C. Wilson, M.D., in the Phi: 
ladelphia Medical und Surgical Reporter. 

———#-oo—__—_—_— 
Artificial Balsam of Peru.—Hager gives 
the following as a fair substitute for veteri- 
nary purposes: Benzoin, 100 parts; pitch, 
15; salicylic acid, 10; gurjun balsam, 40; 
alcohol, 500, Dissolve, strain and evaporate 


Patter, in Tun Drugaists’ CrrcuLar of September, 
1876. 


to the consistence of honey, —Ph. Central- 
hulle. 
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Intermittent and Remittent Fevers 

treated without Quinia. 

To those physicians who, like myself, 
have to dispense their own prescriptions, 
and for a great many of them who receive 
no pecuniary acknowledgment (the cost of 
the drugs thus given away amounts to a 
good sum in the course of a year, especi- 
ally in a locality infected with malarial 
diseases, as the greater part of our State is), 
for the benefit of all, especially those who 
furnish their own medicines, I subjoin two 
prescriptions. The first will interrupt any 
acute attack of intermittent or remittent 
fever, and the second will prevent any re- 
lapse of either, and at the same time will 
act as a good and efficient tonic in the 
angmic condition always found in patients 
laboring under chronic intermittent fever. 
The beauty of these prescriptions is their 
certainty and their low cost, and I can 
safely promise any physician they will 
save him many a dollar in the course of a 
year, if he furnishes his own medicines: 


Resim. cinchonias:...... 1g ounce, 
Capsieum <2 20.23: i drachm, 
Ext. colocynthcomp .1 ‘“ 


Pulv. ipeca. comp. ... 2 drachms. 

M. Of this take 40 grains div. in Chart. 
No. x., give one every two hours during 
paroxysms. 

Should the tongue be much coated, give a 
vegetable cathartic, after chill has stopped, 
in intermittent, but administer cathartic at 
once in remittent 


R. Arsenious acid........ 4 grains. 
Sul. cinchonia........ 80 ay 
Iron, reduced..... 2 drachms. 
Solid ext. gentian.... 2 “6 


M. Ft. Pillule No. Ixxx. Sig. One after 
each meal.—A. 7. Levick, M.D., of Wood- 
ville, Mo., in Medical Brief. 

2 
Peruvian Bark in Dipsomania. 

Nor long since, a rather inelegant prepa- 
ration of red bark was offered as a certain 
cure for: habitual inebriety. The formula 
was printed and reprinted in almost every 
newspaper of Europe as well as of this 
country, where, we believe, it originated. 
Now the Medical Temperance Journal has 
a communication from Dr. Norman Kerr, 
in which the pretensions of red cinchona 
are reduced to very moderate dimensions. 
He thinks it possesses no magical virtues, 
but admits that it is a valuable adjuvant to 
other remedies in the treatment of dipso- 
mania. He believes it is of great value in 
restoring the broken tone and power of the 
shattered mental and physical constitution 
of the hapless dipsomaniac. We must 
look mainly, however, to the will, however 
weakened, of the inebriate for an effectual 
and lasting cure. Dr. Kerr gives several 
formule for making preparations of red 
cinchona, among which he recommends a 
decoction prepared as follows : 

Powdered cinchona bark.. 


1 ounce. 

1 pint. ° 
Dilute hydrochloric acid....100 minims, 
Boil for ten minutes, and strain when 

cold ; pour boiling water on the contents 
of the strainer till the product measures 
one pint. Of this give a wineglassful 
every three hours, gradually diminishing 
the frequency and quantity of the dose 
after the first day, till in six or seven days 
it is reduced to a teaspoonful three times a 
day. The bark may be sometimes advan- 
tageously administered with other drugs. 
Mr. Mosely has been able to subdue the 
craving for alcohol by prescribing a non- 
spirituous combination of red bark, chi- 
retta, and a hot general stimulant. But 
the most reliable temporary alleviation of 
this craving that Dr. Kerr has ever wit- 
nessed, has followed the use of a full 
emetic dose of ipecacuanha. He also 
speaks favorably of the Turkish bath in 
these cases, as it, he says, tends to soothe 
the inordinately excited brain and nerve 
centres, and to induce sleep more refresh- 
ing and infinitely less dangerous than the 
sleep produced by chloral or opium, while 
it strengthens the body, calms the pertur- 
bation of the mind, and re-awakens the 
appetite for food. 


ooo = 
Poisoning by Veratrum Viride. 


Tuts subject, recently quite fully dis- 
cussed in this journal, receives additional 
light from an account by M. Thierry, in a 
French veterinary journal, quoted ‘in the 
London Medical Record: 


straining, by which, three or four days 
later, only a little blackish, glairy matter 
was expelled. The abdomen was inflated; 
the animals were very much depressed at 
times; the pulse, up to the end, was slow, 
weak, and intermittent. The pulsations 
of the heart were feeble, and after five or 
six pulsations the heart generally stopped 
beating for a time, equivalent to a pulsa- 
tion anda half. The animals grew gradu- 
ally, but persistently, thinner; milk was 
secreted up to the last day, but in very 
small quantities. At the post-mortem the 
following changes were found in the bodies: 
A few red spots in the small intestines, an 
ecchymosis, with several ulcerations, near 
the pylorus, and numerous ecchymoses in 
the heart, especially in the left ventricle, 
beneath the endocardium and pericardium. 
The other organs were healthy, but it is 
very much to be regretted that the ner- 
vous system had not been examined. 
e+e 
Carbolic Acid a Remedy against Bee 
Stings. 
Dr. KLAMANN publishes, in the Allge- 


meine Medicin. Central Zeitung, a case of 
bee sting, followed by acute symptoms of 
poisoning, which was relieved within a 
very short time by a subcutaneous injec- 
tion of carbolic acid. The patient, a ro- 
bust, strongly built young woman, was 
stung in the lower lip by a bee. Soon 
afterward she vomited; her face became 
flushed; the right half of the face began to 
swell, and the swelling soon spread over 
the whole face. The woman fainted, and 
was laid on her bed. When Dr. Klamann 
saw her, soon afterward, he found her un- 
conscious; the face was dark red, and 
much swollen; the sclerotics were injected, 
the lips cyanotic, the lids cedematous, the 
fingers and toes pale and cold. The patient 
did not answer when spoken to; the pulse 
was 72, hardly perceptible; respirations 24. 
Nothing abnormal could be detected in the 
heart, but the impulse was weak. The 
extremities were immovable. Cold com- 
presses were immediately applied to her 
head, and five milligrammes of carbolic 
acid in solution were injected under the 
skin, near the spot where she had been 
stung. At the same time sal volatile was 
held to her nose. In about a quarter of an 
hour the swelling of the lips and eyelids 
began to abate visibly, consciousness re- 
turned gradually, and the mouth could be 
opened. The tongue was somewhat swol- 
len, but the patient could swallow without 
much difficulty. In the course of three- 
quarters of an hour the patient had three 
attacks of convulsive trembling of the 
whole body, together with violent twitch- 
ings of the muscles of the face. During 
each of these attacks the patient was very 
restless; her face became flushed, and she 
threw her head about. After each attack 
her face became suddenly pale, the skin of 
her whole body grew cool, and the pulse 
could hardly be felt. Gradually, however, 
the symptoms of poisoning disappeared, 
the patient could open her mouth and 
swallow a few drops of spirit of sal volatile 
in water. She passed a good night, and 
the next day went about her work as usual. 
The lower lip remained slightly swollen 
during the next few days. A fortnight 
before the accident she had been stung by 
a bee in the left forearm; after which the 
whole limb became swollen, and urticaria 
broke out over the whole body. The arm 
was still swollen when she was stung in the 
lip; and the injection of carbolic acid ap- 
peared to exercise a favorable influence on 
the arm, which, on the next day, had re- 
covered its natural size. 


0 o— . 
Leprosy in America. 

THE Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 
Reporter has been discussing the danger 
from leprosy which exists in this country. 
There are colonies of lepers on the coast of 
New Brunswick; there are a number of 
cases in the Southern States, and many per- 
sons with the same disease have been intro- 
duced into California. It exists also in 
Japan, China, and the Sandwich Islands. 


There have been fifty cases of leprosy ob- | 


served and recorded in the United States, 
By the side of these facts is put the opinion 
of a missionary in Trinidad, who has ob- 
served a great deal of the disease, and who 
believes very strongly that it is contagious 
in the full sense of the word. He shows 
that the disease does extend, and always 
has extended, in just the proportion that 


Two cows and amule ate a quantity of 
fresh veratrum viride. Both cows died, 
one in two, the other in four weeks. The 
symptoms were diarrhea, with violent 


the leprous subjects have been allowed free 
intercourse with the uncontaminated per- 
sons around them. This view is shared by 
Dr. John D. Hillis, of British Guinea, in 


(January, 1880. 


charge of the government hospital there. 
It is suggested that the United States may 
before long have to insist on absolute isola- 
tion of those affected with this terrible dis- 
ease. The danger is probably a very re- 
mote one. 


+o 
Rectal Alimentation and Medication.* 


YEARS ago, after administering an enema 
for the purpose of emptying the bowels, 
and thus relieving spasmodic pain, it was 
noticed that the pain was relieved without 
the bowels being emptied. In other words 
the effect was produced, but not tn the looked- 
for manner. The paroxysm of pain was 
relieved, the muscular system relaxed, and 
the nervous system controlled. The pres- 
ence of the material thrown into the lower 
bowel caused no irritation, and failed to 
stimulate the peristaltic action, but had 
quieted the ‘‘complaint of nature’ (pain), 
and invited ‘‘ her sweet restorer” (sleep). 

On another occasion, a case of nausea, 
somewhat persistent, a consequence of 
child bearing, the bowels being consti- 
pated, an enema was directed for the pur- 
pose of inviting an alvine discharge. The 
nausea was relieved, and without the ex- 
pected passage. These enemas carried 
both stimulants and anodynes. Their ac- 
tion was as if administered by the mouth, 
provided the stomach had its normal 
power. They quieted the urgent symptoms 
as fully as an anodyne would have done if 
administered endermically. 

In 1867 a case of typhoid fever was en- 
countered, when the stomach refused to re- 
ceive food, after the system had been fear- 
fully reduced by the inroads of disease. 
Injections were resorted to as a means of 
bridging the period when normal support 
would not be tolerated. For eight days, 
at intervals of four hours, milk and eggs, 
alternated with beef soup, strained, were 
administered. As many as four enemas 
were at times retained, and when a motion 
of the bowels was invited or forced, noth- 
ing would come from them except effete 
matter, showing that the absorbent vessels 
had appropriated all the administered 
nourishment, and passed the effete matter 
which was useless. 

In the summer of 1876, attention was 
directed to a case of nausea and yomiting, 
the result of pregnancy. The sufferer was 
the wife of a cultured and intelligent gen- 
tleman, a physician not in practice. In its 
character it was severe and alarming ; so 
much so that a member of the profession 
was summoned from a neighboring city in 
consultation. The whole catalogue of re- 
medies (and their name is legion) was ex- 
hausted without quieting the distressing 
and alarming gastric irritability. Nothing 
would remain on the stomach, During this 
long period of twenty-four days, this lady 
Was supported entirely by rectal injections. 

The patient is to-day a living example of 
the power, not only of alvine support, but 
of alvine medication. 

[Several other cases are cited, which it is 
unnecessary to reproduce here. The follow- 
ing are Dr. O’Neal’s conclusions. ] 

With these facts before us, should the 
human system be allowed to lose its 
strength and suffer from debility for the 
want of food ? With this knowledge and 
experience to illustrate, the profession 
would be blamable did it not give the pro- 
cedure a fair and ample opportunity to vin- 
dicate its claims. This matter calls for 
thorough investigation, and will be found 
to apply measurably to affections of the 
upper bowels and stomach, especially in 
cases where it is desirable not to irritate an 
inflamed mucous membrane by the pres- 
ence of ingesta. 

The physiology of the rectum as a lower 
stomach is not understood clearly ; it is 
thought, however, to nourish through the 
power of the absorbent vessels. That food 
is taken up and appropriated there can be 
no doubt. Precisely how taken up, or how 
appropriated, is not as yet clearly intelli- 
gible to the observer. Feces held in the 
bowels, after an invitation to be passed by 
nature, become dry, and at times hard, 
losing much of the moisture that renders 
them plastic when normal. Milk thrown 
into the rectum, when permitted to remain, 
parts with its nourishing properties in a 
similar manner. Soups, etc., send back 
only their effete matter. As the fluid is 
taken from the feeces, so are the nourishing 
principles picked from the articles of ali- 
mentation. Reasoning from this stand- 
point, may we not come to the conclusion 
that the use of a part may develop a func- 


* From a report to the Adams County M:dical So- 
ciety, by J. W. C. O’Nwat, M. D., of Gertyenirg, Pa. 


‘| word out without stammering. 


tion ; and that a condition of disease may 
so sharpen a rudimentary power as to 
enable it to perform a duty hardly designed 
in the primary organization ? ith much 
temerity the whole subject is respectfully 
referred to the consideration of the profes- 
sion. 
———-0e¢—____ 


Treatment of Stammering. 


Ir the attention of the stammerer can be © 


diverted from himself and his articulation, 
he will often speak to others as calmly and 
as perfectly as he does to himself when 
alone. Now, there are various ways of 
accomplishing this object, but the one that 
1 found most effectual was the performance 
of some slight muscular action synchro- 
nously with the articulation of the difficult 
syllables. The words that troubled me 
most were those that began with the explo- 
sive consonants—those that require the 
sudden opening of the lips for their enun- 
ciation—b, p, and t. I could no more have 
repeated the alliterative lines, ‘‘ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” 
etc., to other persons without stammering, 
than 1 could have walked to the moon, 
though perfectly able to say the whole 
piece through without a flaw when speak- 
ing alone. With each troublesome word, 
especially with one beginning a sentence, 
I made some slight motion with the hand 
or foot, or even with a single finger, and I 
found that this plan enabled me to get the 
With ‘the 
enunciation of ‘‘Peter,” for instance, I 
would tap the side of my body with the 


hand just as I opened my lips, and the word — 
was articulated without the least halting, — 


In the procedure, the attention is diverted 
from the effort to speak to the performance 
of the muscular action mentioned, and 
hence the speech becomes more automatic 
than it is with stammering. It consists in 
efforts to render the speech automatic. No 
orator thinks of his articulation when he 
is making a speech; no one in ordinary 
conversation thinks whether or not he will 
be able to pronounce a certain word, or to 
acquit himself well in the management of 
his tongue and lips. His mind is concern- 
ed with his thoughts, with what he is going 
to say—not with the manner in which he 
will articulate, and the more thoroughly 
we can succeed in bringing stammerers 
into the same way of procedure, the more 
successful will we be in our efforts to cure 
them.—Dr. W. B. HammMonp, in British 
Med, Jour. 
———__0--o—————— 
Some of the Sequelee of Sunstroke. 


Recovery from sunstroke is frequently 
incomplete, owing to structural changes 
in the nerve-centres, giving origin to a va- 
riety of symptoms indicative of lesions of a 
grave character. Sir J. Fayrer, F.R.S., 
considers these sequelee more common and 


more serious than is ordinarily supposed, — 


and he cites some cases whoee histories tend 
to support his position. The apparent re- 
storation to health so often witnessed after 
attacks of this nature is, in many cases, 
neither lasting nor real, as a careful exami- 
nation of their subsequent histories will 
abundantly show. Relapse and death may 
occur, or secondary consequences, the re- 
sult of tissue changes, may destroy life or 


impair health and intellect at a later period. - 


Insanity is one of the gravest and most 
frequent sequel of sunstroke. The cases 


brought forward would seem to show that 


this is of an acute inflammatory character, 
attacking the membranes of the brain, and 
thus the gray matter, so that we find the 
mental symptoms more clearly defined than 
the physical. How far an alteration of 
structure of bony growth may be traced to 
coup-de-soleil is a matter for further con- 
sideration; in all the cases the diploé has 
been found obstructed and the  skull- 
plates thickened, dense, and heavy, with, 
in two cases, distinct growth of bone; but 
both these cases are involved in their eti- 
ology—in the one case by an early injury, 
in the other by a decided hereditary taint. 
—Brain, October, 1879. 
ooo 
Effects of Heredity. 


AN instance of heredity in crime is fur- 
nished by Elias Phillips, of Freetown, 
Mass., who recently appeared as a witness 
in a burglary trial, having turned State’s 
evidence. He isa great grandson of Mal- 
bone Briggs, a notorious criminal, who was 
in State prison with seven of his sons at 
one time. Briggs’ ancestry is traced back 
to a noted pirate in the time of Earl Bella- 
mont, and his branch of the family has for 


over a century furnished noted criminals 
in every generation. 
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_ Curious Case of Accidental Poisoning. 


_ Proressor CLOvEt, of the School of Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy of Rouen, sends to the 
Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy an interest- 
ing account of an_ accidental poisoning 
which occurred at Conches, France. The 
accident itself presents some singular fea- 
tures, but the chemical investigation which 
led to the discovery and identification of the 

oison is quite original and suggestive. Dr. 
Clouet’s process is an improvement on the 
stereotyped methods, and deserves to be de- 
scribed in full. 

The family in which the accident occur- 
red was composed of a husband and wife, 
their father and mother, and a nurse. One 
‘morning in November, they had partaken, as 
usual, of a slight breakfast, which consisted 
solely of Oafé aw lait, strong coffee well 

sweetened with. sugar, and about its own 
yolume of boiled milk, a very favorite early 
breakfast in the French provinces. In the 
course of a short time certain curious symp- 
toms developed themselves, but did not 
attract very much attention, except in the 
case of the father, who experienced a bad 
headache, accompanied with constriction of 
the throat and loss of appetite. They all 
remarked, however, that every article of 
food taken during the remainder of the day 
had a peculiar earthy taste which it was 

quite impossible to account for. 

The coffee and milk continued for some 
days to constitute the entire food taken for 
early breakfast, and during the next two 
days the symptoms above noticed continued 
to increase in intensity, but the father, who 
was not accustomed to breakfast regularly 
with the other, had omitted to take the Café 
au lait during these two days, and his ail- 
ment had ceased. The other members of 
the family continued to suffer more and 
more, and at night were troubled with ex- 
traordinary dreams. At last, on the fourth 
day, there were added to the other symp- 
toms those of vertigo, lassitude, and painful 
weakness, which came on two hours after 
breakfast. Among other phenomena, the 
sense of feeling had become so dull and im- 
perfect in the hands and fingers, that it was 
necessary to grasp objects very tightly to 
make sure that they did not slip out of the 
hands. It was found impossible to use 
needles and thread, and the organ of vision 
was so much affected that reading was im- 
practicable. 

All were much astonished at these symp- 
toms as may be readily supposed, but the 
head of the family, who was a surgeon, be- 
gan to analyze them, and to endeavor to ac- 
count for them, for they had now assumed 
a degree of intensity that was quite alarm- 
ing. What appeared to strike him most 
was a marked dilatation of the pupil of the 
eye in each individual, which explained the 
difficulty of reading and troubled sight. 
This at once made him think of atropine, 
and proceeding from one argument to an- 
other, he finally concluded that belladonna 
must have been taken by mistake, and prob- 
ably instead of the chiccory which it was 
usual to mix with the ground coffee before 
making the breakfast. At any rate all the 
symptoms coincided with those that are 
produced by plants of the family of the 
Solanee. = 

The examination of the chiccory was then 
determined upon, and it was transmitted for 
this purpose to Professor Clouet. It had 
been purchased at a very respectable house 
in Lille, and was done up in packets with a 

The result of 

the examination was exceedingly interest- 
ing, although it did not exactly confirm the 
surmise of the father. The manner in 
which it was undertaken is instructive, and 
May serve, to a certain extent, as a model 
to be followed in similar cases. 

The chiccory was reduced to a fine powder 
Nan iron mortar, and then a certain quan- 
tity of it was left to macerate in a large 
flask or balloon, in water acidulated with 
oxalic acid. M. Clouet chose that acid in 
preference to others, with the view of get- 
ting rid of the lime which is usually present 
in notable quantity in the roots of vege- 


| tables. The chiccory powder was allowed to 


macerate thus in the acidulated water for 

the space of twenty-four hours, the contents 

of the flask being shaken or stirred from 
time to time. It was then placed over a 
‘lamp and heated to boiling point, and the 

boiling was continued for about thirty min- 

utes ; the liquid was then filtered while still 
' Warm. 

_ It was observed that the filtrate presented 
adark color, but it was at once evaporated 
fo the consistency of syrup, and, after cool- 
‘ing, the residue was treated with absolute 
Icohol, and the acid alcoholic solution 
tered in its turn. 


To this filtrate sub-| makes the following statement: ‘ 
acetate of lead was added, whic. caused a years ago a writerinthe Medical Journal 
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copious precipitate of oxalate of lead, and 
without separating the lead in excess by a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen, as most 
analysts would have done, the liquid was at 
once treated with an excess of magnesia, 
and brought to ebullition for about ten 
minutes. The resultant bulky precipitate 
was thrown upon a filter and washed with 
cold distilled water; it was then dried at a 
very moderate heat, and exhausted by alco- 
hol at 95°. 

A clear alcoholic liquid was thus obtained, 
which was concentrated in a vacuum, and 
then diluted with a little distilled water ; it 
gave a marked alkaline reaction with red 
litmus paper, and produced a precipitate 
with the double iodide of potassium and 
mercury, which proved that it contained an 
alkaloid. It was submitted to the following 
tests : 

With chloride of gold if gave a yellowish 
white precipitate. 

With tincture of iodine, a precipitate of 
the color of mineral kermes. 

With tincture of gall nuts, a yellowish 
white precipitate. 

With bichloride of platinum, no precipi- 
tate. 

All these reactions indicated the presence 
of hyosciamine in the liquid under investi- 
gation. Hyosciamine is the alkaloid con- 
tained in Ayosciamus niger and other nar- 
cotie plants of that genus, the symptoms 
produced by which correspond with those 
observed in the present case. They are 
very similar to those produced by atropine, 
but differ inasmuch as they persist much 
lonfer, and are much more intense, for an 
evident dilatation of the pupil of the eye 
can be obtained with as little as ;,54poth 
gram of hyosciamine, and the dilatation thus 
produced persists for a considerable length 
of time. 

As soon as these results had been obtained 
in the laboratory, the remainder of the 
sample was submitted to a microscopic ex- 
amination and compared with results yielded 
under the microscope by a specimen of pure 
chiccory root. This examination entirely 
corroborated the data furnished by the 
chemical analysis, and proved, as clearly as 
anything could be proved, that a certain 
amount of the root of Hyosctamus had been 
accidentally mixed with the chiccory that 
had been used as an article of food at Con- 
ches, and given rise to the toxic symptoms 
described above. In the microscopic part 
of the examination, the cells and fibres of 
both the pure chiccory root and the root of 
the henbane were carefully compared with 
each other, and with the sample under in- 
vestigation. 


ote 


Influence of Zine on Vegetation. 

SoME years since attention was called, 
for the first time we believe, tothe remark- 
able effects of zinc on the growth of some 
microscopic plants. In the course of ex- 
periments on varieties of the aspergillus, 
planted and grown under glass in artificial 
soils of known chemical composition, it 
was shown that the presence of zinc in the 
soil caused an unexpected but very decided 
increase in the rapidity and luxuriance of 
these simple vegetations. 

Now, in the London Pharm. Journal, 
the editor of the very ably conducted 
department of that paper named ‘“‘ The 
Month,” calls attention to the discovery 
of a large percentage of oxide of zine in 
the ashes of a variety of the Viola tricolor. 
He says : 

The violet may almost be called an au- 
tumn as well as a spring flower, for almost 
every year a few blossoms may be found 
during the autumn where the plant grows 
freely, especially in sheltered spots in 
gardens. One of this genus has recently 
been examined by Dr. J. Konig, who finds 
as much as 21 per cent. of zinc oxide in 
the ash of the plant. This plant, which 
is by many botanists considered to bea 
variety of Viola tricolor, receives its name 
of Viola calaminaria, from the fact that it 
appears to be restricted to soil containing 
zinc, and thus serves to indicate the pres- 
ence of the metal in the soil, where it 
might not otherwise have been suspected. 
Sufficient attention has perhaps not been 
paid to the influence of the chgmical con- 
stituents of soil in producing variations in 
plants, nor to the value of such varieties 
in indicating the nature of the soil. Pro- 
bably many of our readers have noticed 
with regard to the common violet, Viola 
odorata, how rare it is to find plants with 
blue flowers on a limestone soil, the pre- 
vailing color being white. With regard to 


valuable remedy for the cutaneous disease 
called crusta lactewain children. For this 
purpose half a drachm of the leaves or a 
handful of the fresh herb boiled in milk 
was to be given every night and morning, 
and poultices made of the leaves, to be ap- 
plied externally.” When 
water it gives a volatile oil having an odor 
something like peach kernels, which may 
also be observed on chewing a leaf or por- 
tion of the stem. The possibility of the 
relation of this oil to the odor of violets 
might be worth investigation. 
Se OS 


Preparation of Butyric Acid. 


Dr. ENprERS, in Pharm. Zeit., recom- 
mends the following process: 10 kilos of 
starch are mixed with five kilos of chalk 
in a copperkettle, water is added and the 
mixture boiled to a thick paste. This is 


transferred to stoneware or wooden vessels, 
water and skimmed milk are added, to- 
gether with a corresponding quantity of 
putrid old cheese, and the mixture is al- 
lowed to ferment in a warm place; since 
the chalk is uniformly suspended in the 
paste frequent stirring is unnecessary. 
The mass first forms calcium lactate and 
then gradually turns into a thin liquid, when 
soda solution is added, the mixture heated to 
the boiling point, andthe liquid separated 
from the precipitated calcium carbonate, 
and evaporated nearly to dryness. The 
dark brown sodium butyrate thus obtained 
is decomposed in a large flask by adding 
gradually 9 kilos of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with an equal weight of water. The 
greater portion of the crude butyric acid 
collects as a black oily liquid in the neck of 
the bottle, and is removed and rectified by 
distilling from glass retorts. 


a 
Improved Chemical Apparatus. 


AT the last meeting of the Liverpool 
Chemists’ Association, Mr. Thomas John- 
son, F.8.C., ete., made a communication 
describing recent improvements in bu- 
rettes, syphons and other chemical appli- 
ances. His paper was illustrated with 
diagrams and experiments. We take the 
following description from the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Transactions. 

The first exhibited was a new apparatus 
for taking specific gravities of solids by means 
of the volume of water displaced. The ap- 
paratus consists of a cylindrical vessel con- 
taining water. The top of the cylinder is 
covered with a brass lid, through the centre 
of which a needle can be screwed till the 
point touches the surface of the water con- 
tained in the jar. When the substance is 
dropped into the water the needle is 
screwed up till the point again rests on the 
surface of the water, and the displacement 
is shown on a scale, or the water is drawn 
off to ifs original level in an accurately 
graduated tube. 

An Apparatus for Estimating Nitrates by 
Pelouze’s Method,—A flask is fitted with a 
hollow stopper; a conical glass rod fits 
into the bottom of the stopper ; the funnel- 
shaped stopper is filled with alkaline solu- 
tion. On boiling the contents of flask, 
the steam lifts up the little rod and escapes 
without allowing the alkaline solution to 
enter the flask; when the boiling is fin- 
ished the conical rod is sucked tightly 
against the opening of the stopper, so no 
air can enter the flask and vitiate the re- 
sults. 

The glass bead key, a piece of glass in 
the form of an egg, is introduced into an 
India-rubber tube, connected with some 
vessel containing liquid. On gently press- 
ing over the bead with thumb and fore 
finger, the liquid will flow as required 
through the tube. 

Apparatus for Decanting Liquids.—A 
bottle without a bottom is inverted and the 
liquidpoured in, a cork fits the neck of the 
bottle, through which passes a glass tube 
connected by an India-rubber tube to an 
inner tube, which slides up and down. To 
decant the liquid the inner tube is drawn 
downwards till the orifice is just above the 
surface of the sediment. 

A New Reagent Bottle.—This bottle is 
fitted with a hollow glass stopper, filled 
with cotton wool to exclude dust ; a bent 
glass tube fits im a hole drilled in the 
shoulder of the bottle, as in an ordinary 
wash bottle. On placing the forefinger on 
the opening of the hollow stopper and in- 
clining the bottle no liquid will flow, but 
on removing the finger the liquid flows in- 
stantly, continuously, or in drops as re- 


Viola tricolor, of which Viola calaminaria 
is probably a variety, Sowerby’s ‘‘ Botany” 
“« Some 


quired. 


distilled with | 


to exclude atmospheric air from them they 
can be kept in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid. The apparatus for this consists of 
two bottles which swing on a pivot. When 
the bottle generating the gas is raised, the 
acid liquid flows into the other bottle below 
and the gas ceases to be produced; on 
raising the other bottle again the acid 
flows into the generator containing the 
carbonate of lime and more gas is pro- 
duced. 

A New Burette Float.—This is made 
square instead of round, so as to diminish 
the friction against the sides of the bu- 
rette. 

—e-&® 


Carbolic Acid as a Reducing Agent. 


AccorDInG to Dr. John Day, of Geelong, 
carbolic acid is a powerful deoxidizing 
agent. To show this he first oxidized some 
guaiacum resin by means of permanganate 
of potash, black oxide of manganese, and 
other agents, changing the color of the resin 
from reddish-brown to a deep blue. The 
normal color was restored by the addition 
of carbolic acid. A drop or two of the acid 
added to a solution of permanganate of 
potash also at once reduces and decolorizes 
it. The addition of carbolic acid to a so- 
lution of persulphate of iron at once re- 
duces the latter to the protosulphate, as is 
shown by the blue color then producible 
on the addition of a solution of red prussi- 
ate of potash. Dr. Day believes it possible 
that this deoxidizing property of carbolic 
acid may offer a fair explanation of its ac- 
tion in the antiseptic treatment of wounds, 
as it has been clearly shown that putrefac- 
tive change takes place only in the pre- 
sence of bacteria, and, further, that bacte- 
ria are dependent on oxygen for their 


existence. 
—————e--e—__—_—_- 


Specific Gravity of Oils, etc. 


E. F. PEckHAM has made known in the 
Chemical News a simple method for obtain- 
ing the specific gravity of oils and other 
liquids, when only very small quantities 
are at the disposal of the chemist. He 
operates successfully on little more than a 
cubic inch in the following manner: A 
cube of aluminum about 1c.c. in bulk, 


suspended by a fine platinum wire of 
known weight, is weighed, first in the 
air, then just immersed in water, and, 
finally, in the liquid whose specific gravity 
it is sought to ascertain. The difference be- 
tween the weight in the air and the weight 
in water, gives the weight of water dis- 
placed by the cube, and the weight of an 
equal bulk of oil is ascertained in a similar 
way. The quotient of the weight of oil by 
the weight of water gives the specific 
gravity. This method admits of perfect 
control over volume and temperature, and 
of rapid execution. 


ooo 
Alcohol by Electricity. 


BERTHELOT's experiment is thus described 
in the Scientific American: “ A battery of 
from six to eight Bunsen elements was ar- 
ranged in connection with an oscillating 
commutator, so as to give alternately posi- 
tive and negative currents twelve to fifteen 
times a second, to two cylinders of spongy 
platinum, acting as electrodes. These 
platinum cylinders were immersed in acidu- 
lated water, and the contacts were so ar 
ranged that neither oxygen nor hydrogen 
was disengaged, the water being reformed 
as soon as decomposed. Thus regulated, 
the electrodes of the apparatus were im- 
mersed in an aqueous solution of glucose.” 
In this way alcohol was formed, although 
in very small quantities, but it is expected 
that when some improvements in the ap- 
paratus are made, the process will be much 
more rapid. 


oe 
Optics in Metallurgy. 


SomE German and Russian rail-mills em- 
ploy an ingenious method to overcome dif- 
ficulty in cutting red or nearly white hot 
rails, so that they may be all the same 
length when cold. The rails are looked at 
through a dark glass; when they have 
cooled to a certain temperature they cannot 
be perceived. If a dark blue or an orange- 
yellow glass is used, the rails may still be 
at a.red glow, but the light radiated from 
them does not reach the eye. It may be 
considered that the light from two rails ob- 
served through the same dark glass disap- 
pears at the same temperature, and thus a 
rule is obtained for cutting the rails to the 
same gauge. Each rail is allowed to cool 
till it can no longer be seen through the 


Bottles containing standard solutions 
can be fitted as above, and if it is desirable 


dark glass, and is then cut, The result is 
said to be satisfactory. 
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Special Advertisements. 


WANTED, 
A situation, by a young man of 3 years’ experience 
as prescription clerk. Address ‘‘ACACIA,” Peters- 
burg, Pa. 
AE SEC 2A SY A ED TI UE 
WANTED, 
A situation, by ay ung man. Can give every refer 
ence required as to his capability to fill any position 
ina drug store. Address Box 593, Auburn, N.Y. 
ee ee ec 
AN EXPERIENCED LICENTIATE 
Desires a position in retail drug store; single; can 
give testimonials as to character and ability; salarv 
moderate. Address. DRUGGIST, No. 115 Lamber- 
ton Street, Trenton, N. J. 
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WANTED—A SITUATION, 


By x practical Druggist. of 12 years’ experience in re- 
tail and prescription trade; competent to take charge; 
married; would like permanent situation in West in 
town of five to eight 'housand inhabitants. Address 
Box 210, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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SITUATION WANTED. 


I desire a position as clerk in a retail drug store; 
have not completed my apprenticeship. but am com- 
petent 10 do the work required, and have had ex- 
perience in a city store putting up prescriptions; 
the best reference; terms moderate. Address No. 9, 
care DRUGGI-TS CIRCULAR. 


TE 
WANTED—A SITUATION, 


By a young man to learn the drug business; would 
like to get in a store where he would be allowed to 
attend Night School | ectures; age 24; sperke Ger 
man and English. Just wishes to make enough to 
pay board. etc, Address. A. K. MILLER, care Ap- 
yocaTE Orricr, Loudonville, Ohio. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Second-hand copper or iron fountain; must be in 
good order andche»p; also a second-hand office 
desk, oval front Address, with full particulars, G. 
& Co., care Druaaists CrRcULAR. 


SOS SS a a > 
DRUG STORE WANTED, 

In a good Jocality, where a legitimate business can 

be done. Address H. W., care of Druagists 

CIRCULAR, 


LLL ITIL ERIS I I TE PL AMEE TEN ER ETE 
WANTED—DRUG STORE, 


Must be doing a good business; not particular as to 
location; will pay cash for store that suits; state 
Full particulars. Address S. D. Davis, Jermyn, Pa 
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eee 
WANTED, 

Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will puy cash 

if price is made low enough Address, as below, 

giving full description, and stating price delivered on 

board cars, Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 

$. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


a > 
FOR SALE. 


Drug store in flourishing camp of Silver Cliff, Colo- 
rado, doing excellent business, Box 558, Silver 
Cliff, Colorado. 


Se en SE EEE 
FOR SALE. 


A neatly fitted drug store ina live Western town of 
15,000. Will be sold ata bargain. For particulars, 
address, F., care of DruGeists CrrcoLaRr. 


SS 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Must be sold at once. A good chance. 
JOHN RODERICK, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Enquire of 


Soro 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


Stock will invoice $3,000; city of 3,000 inhabitants: 
county seat; good farming countrv, good market and 
manufacturing town. Address, MAK, care Drug- 
GISTS CIRCULAR. 


TE EL SATO aE el oP EER 


* DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
In Chicago. A firs'-class stand and complete stock: a 
rare chance for a live man; will invoice about $3,500; 
a big bargain for cash. Address JOHN BLOCKI. 
Wholesale Druggist, Chicago. 
SE TE AT TPT 
FLORIDA—DRUG STORE FOR 


SALE. 

A rare chance; doing good business in one of the 
most flourishing towns in Florida; ill health cause 
of selling, Address J. P. DROMGOOLE, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
a eC A ee 2 

DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No, 36 Beekman Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, ci y and country: no charge to 
buyer. seller prys commission P 

The most elegant and desirable Pharmacy in the 
city. value about *6,5°C; patronage unequalled. 

_Snug little business in delightful village, popula- 
tion, 1.500, only store; nice house, $1,650. (Long 
Island.) Fi 

A most excellent opportunity 
ing drug business in flourish: 
land Valley, within 
$1.600 

Drng Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Beeoklyn, and co ntry: drng stores wanted in 
country 'owns for bond fide purchasers, 

Ne "g pans provided ws situations, and em- 
p! yers with competent clerks. e 
Lae hi p Tks. Prepay postage for 

N. B.—Drugs and general 
auction on the premises, 


New York. 


nity to purchase increas- 
ishing town in Cumber- 
20 miles of Harrisburg; value, 
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merchandise sold at 
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powder is kept in cont 
at once separated, leaving the pills 
free from powder. 2d. ‘‘Caking’ 
the powder in the bottom of the bo 
3d They are peculiarly adapte 
quescent pills. 
handsomest boxes made—being taller 
stylish, without increase of t 
combine comfort, convenie 


$4.25—C, $5.00—D, $1.50—K, $2.00—F 
No charge for labeling when three 
one size are ordered. Samples sent 
tion. For sale by all wholesale drugg 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class retail drug store in a prosperous New 
Jersey town. Satisfactory reasons for selling. None 
but those who mean business address with stamp. 
CANTHARIDES, care of Druca@istT CrRcULAR. 


SOLES 


FOR SALE. 


A large and growing wholesale and retail drug 
business in a mining city of Colorado. Stock 
$25,000 to $30,000. Monthly sales $5,000. These 
sales can be doubled in six months. Address M. 
EDWARDS, Box 2202, Denver, Col. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 


In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 
Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 
particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 
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DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


In one of the best mining camps in Southern Col- 
orado; stock and fixtures will invoice about $2,200; 
average daily sales, January to December 1st, 
$28.00. For particulars write tod. B. WOODFORD, 
Pueblo, Col., until Feb. ist, 1880. 
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FOR SALE, 
Drug Store in a pleasant city in Missouri, about %5 
miles north of St. Louis; well stocked, and doing a 
good business; reason for selling, proprietor has 
other business and cannot attend to it; terms very 
liberal, Address P. O. Box 388, Louisiana, Mo. 
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FIRST-CLASS DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 
In a fine place of 10.000 inhabitants, North-Eastern 
New York. A bargain w'll be given to a-man with 
sufficient capital to purchase. Address immediately, 
ELIXIR, care Druceistrs CrrcuLar. 
Se SSE 


A BARGAIN OFFERED. 


An old established drug, paint, stationery, wall 
paper, and kerosene lamp business. Stock clean 
and well selected. No fancy prices. Will inventory 
about $5,000. Reasons for selling, ill health and for 
on other. Terms one-half cash, balance secured. 
A good chance to wide-awake parties. Address 
R. DOWNER, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Md., Balt. Co., store and dwelling, $3,990; or store 
alone, $1,700; terms easy; owner going Wes . 

Pa., York Co., by inventory; only store; handsome. 

** Sch. Co.. $1.2C0; Centre Co , $2.200. 

Harrisburg, Drug and Medical, $1,000. 
Lycoming Co., $3.500; or, partner, $1,500. 
Cumb. Co,, $1,300; Chester Co , $1,590. 
Del. Co., $3.000; Lehigh Co., $2,500. 
Phila., all prices. W Va., $3,000. 

W. Va., $1.000; practice. $2'0, pays $3,200. 

Kansas, $3,000; Iowa, $2,390; Ills., $2,700. 

City and country Drug stores wanted at Dickson’s 
Druggists Agency, Phila., Pa. 
SE, EE I ET EE A 


DIABETIC FLOUR 
(PREPARED BRAWN), 


of Superior Quality, after the method of Dr..Camplin. 
Sold in one and five pound packages or by the barrel. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. S. HAWLEY, M.D., 
29 TIFFANY PLACE, BROOKLYN, NW, yY. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks. 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. §.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientifie News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


Wines, Branies. &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 


“ 


4“ 


we 


“ac 


COMMON SENSE 
Nursing Bottle; easily taken apart for cleansing, 
etc.; highly recommended; sold by wholesale drug- 
gists. J.N. THOMPSON, Sole M’f’r., Allegheny, Pa. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Dr. J. CG. B. SIECERT & SONS’ 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
ANGOSTURA BITTER S. 

This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated 
for its exquisite flavor and extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. 

Certificates of some of the most eminent physi- 
cians and chemists of the world regarding its whole- 
someness and purity. 

Sold by the principal Druggists and Grocers. 

J. W. Hancox. sole agent for the U.S. No. 51 
Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 2610. 


A. C. BUZBY, 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


OF ALL GRADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per Ib. 


SOHN DAVEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Metallic Caps for Perfumers, 


Mirror Circles for Extracts & Oil Bottles. 
BRASS LABELS, CHECKS, KEY TAGS, &e. 


513 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
SSA SIE CL ED 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 


W. M. Dickson, 619 Walnut St., Phila., Pa., re- 
ceives subscriptions, gives receipts, and, if most con- 
venient accepts U.S. postage stamps, for fractions 
of a dollar. 

Subscribe now for ‘‘ DrueaisTs CrrcuLaR,”’ $1.60; 
‘‘Am. Jour. of Pharmacy,’? $3.00; ‘‘Chemist and | 
Druggist’’ (‘.ondon), $2.50, etc. 

Wanted the agency for and prepaid samples of 
Engli h and American Publications. etc., suitable 
for Druggists, Physicians, Chemists, Dentists, etc. 

For sale—3 bound vols, Drueeists CrRcULAR, | 
1858 to 1865 inc. Price $8.00. 


TYLERtmporrers, 
FINCH. °4 Cedar Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 

BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES, 

FE NUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Gross Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AIl kinds. 

SENNA—All kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS. 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST.,. NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 


| BINS, New York; - 


‘FF. PATUREL & CO., 


| with strength. 


[January, 1880. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
William St., N. ¥., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


WALTER B. DUFFY, 


(Established 1842,) 


Distiller, Rectifier «Importer 


Office, 27 LAKE STREET, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


Holmes’ “‘ Fragrant Frostilla,” 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED,) 


Is the most successful article ever sold by the retail 
drug trade for Chapped Hands, Sore Lips, 
Salt Kheum, Chafing, &c.° It is neither | 
greasy nor sticky. Warranted to effect a cure every 
| time, and sure to do it on those who cannot use 
| Glycerine or Camphor Ice. Ladies especially are 
pleased with it, because it is agreeable and pleas- 
anter to use than anything in the market. Once 
tried, it needs no recommendation. It sells on its 
own merits. Trade oa by McKESSON & ROB- 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & 
CO., Phila.; C. W. HOLMES & CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Ete. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougiesavd Catheters, 


DRUCGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARD & BIDDULPH, 
7 College Place, 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE PATENT 


DUPLEX PAPER BAG, 


which is lined with either White or Blue 
Paper. especially adapted to the use 
of the Drug Trade, as it combines neatness 


j 


Also Druggists? Paper and Manila 
Wags always on hand. 


BURNET’S 


WIRE LOCK SCRAP BOOK 


The best and most useful article for | 
preserving 


Physicians’ Prescriptions. | 


R. Burnet, 60 Barclay St., N. Y. | 
CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS — 


IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


A. W. BALCH & CO., 
IEMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. | 
Address P. O. Box 2580. 
8 ee ae yi = ie 


PERFORATED PILL BOX, 


(Patent applied for July 19, 1879.) 
A NEW AND INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE TO 

RETAIL DRUGGISTs 

THE ADVANTAGES ARE:—Ist The 
act with the pills, and may be 
easy of access and 
* or *‘ packing” of | 
oe x is prevented 
d to use with deli- 
4th, They are (sizes A, B, C) the 
and more 
depth or capacity, and 
nee, and neatness. 
PRICK PER GROSS :—Size A. $3.50—B, 
> $2.50-—-G, £3.00. | 
or more gross of 

free on applica- 
ists. 
J. W. RANDOLPH & ENCLISH, 


Paper Box Manufacturers and Booksellers, 
RICHMOND, VA, 


| Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin t 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., ete. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Pins Gis 


O any gauge, and 


cut to any size required. Also preferred. Address, with card, 
1 AS EIN IMCByDp Ay EMIL BORIES, 
Etectrotypers’ Foil, 
DAYTON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, W. T. 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY sT./|Genuine Insect Powder, 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK, 


A 


Bories’ Universal Poison Register. 


With this register on the counter any sale of poisons 
or poisonous compounds can instantly be traced. 
Sent to any part of the United States or Canada free 
on receipt of price. Price $3.50. Agents wanted 
immediately, Those travelling for the drug trade 


64 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 

etc., etc. | 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application. 


IMPORTANT. 


Every careful Druggist should | 
have a copy of 


A want long felt by the drug and pharmacy trade. __ 


B. ISAACSEN, 


IMPORTER OF 


nd manufacturer of the celebrated (Sure Death) 
Phosphoric Paste, also the German Lightning 
Fly Paper, and the Sticking Fly Paper. 


? 


January, 1880.] 


A, 
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Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 


‘18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 


the writer. 

“ Communications’ suitable for Tur Druaaists 
CIRCULAR ave respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
bein our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Frost on Show-Windows. 


In November, 1879, a correspondent described the 
Russian plan for preventing this annoying frosty 
condensation. Now the Canidiun plan is thus get 
forth by another correspondent: 


> To The Drugaists Circular: 


Tn this hyperborean climate the frost on show- 
windows has to be specially provided against. 
Double windows are invariably used, and in the 
outside sash openings are made to admit the outer 
air, in the furm of holes or slits in some incon- 
epicnous place, or a small ventilator called here 
a tiretle. These have the effect of causing the show- 
window to be at a temperature intermediate be- 
tween that of the outer and inner air, and perfectly 
free from frost in the coldest weather. It is, I 
should say, less trouble and inconvenience than 
ja‘s of sulphuric acid. Of course nothing liable to 


freeze should be exposed in the windows, and 


the show carboys contain colored spirits. ‘lalking 
of double windows, I find them equally useful in 
summer for excluding dust and flies. Visiting New 
York lately, I was surprised to see the front 
panes of some otherwise elegant pharmacies de- 
faced by fly-marks. This is an incongruity which 
our otherwise comparatively shabby stores would 
not tolerate. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Quebec, Canada. 

0. H, B. (Oswego, N. Y.).—Chrome Alums. 
The name of alwmsis applied in chemisiry to a series 
or group of salts having cémmon alum tor their 
type, which they resemble in crystalline form and 
atomic constitution. In these the alumina of com 
mou alum is replaced by oxides of iron, chrome, or 
manganese, and double sulphates of the metal and 
ammonia, potassa, or soda are formed, which retaiu 
the leading characteristics of ordinary alum, but 
contain no alumina, To speak more especiully of 
the subject of your query, several chrome alums 
are known. The principals are: The potassic chrome 
alum, Cr’’’ K (SO/’)9.12H.O, which is obtained (1) 
by mixing solutions of potassic sulphate and violet 
chromic sulphate, adding a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, and leaving the solution to evaporate, 
or (2) by cautiously adding alcohol to a mixture of 
one equivalent of bichromate of potassa and four 
of sulphuric acid, dissolved in water, and erystal- 
lizing the solution. ‘Yhe sodic chrome alum, which 
is prepared like the potassa salt in process (2), only 
substituting bichromate of soda; and the amzonic 
chrome dui, which is usually made like the potassic 
alum in process (1), sulphate of ammonia being em- 
ployed instead of sulphate of potassa. For a more 
complete history of these compounds, and it is not 
a short one, we would refer you to unabridged 
chemic.l treatises. 


L. (Nebraska)._Hospital Stewards in the 
Navy. By writing to the Secretary of the Navy 
you will obtain all the information desired in regard 
to the conditions which candidates are required to 
fulfill in order to be eligible. From all accounts the 
position is an undesirable one, as it brings but little 
profit and less honor. The rank and emoluments of 
a hospital steward in the army or the navy are much 
inferior to those which an educated pharmaceutist 
has a right to expect. 


iW. J. W. (Omaha, Neb.).—FKellurium is an 
element now generally classed among metalloids, 
although formerly describedas ametal. Itis a rare 
tin-white substance, found only in small quantities, 
associated with gold, silver, lead, and bismuth; in 
the gold mines of Transylvania. It has also been 
met with in the Altai and in the State of Virginia. 
In appearance it closely resembles silver, but is 
brittle and melts below redness; burns in the air 
when heated, and is volatilized at ared heat. When 
burning if emits a lively blue flame, edged with 
gieen, producing white fumes of telJurous acid, 
and giving out a strong, peculiar odor, said to be 
often partly due to the presence of traces of sele- 
nium. Its specific gravity ranges from 6'1 to 6°38. 
Chemically, it bears a very close analogy to sulphur 
and selenium. For a more complete description of 
the chemical properties of tcllurium, we would ad- 
vise you to consult appropriate works on chemistry. 

S. V. R. (Detroit, Mich.).—Solubility of Sul- 
Phate of Quinia. The solubility of the normal 
medicinal salt is variously stated by different au- 
thorities. One part of the sulphate is said to be 
dissolved in 265, 335, and 740 parts of water at about 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


on the solubility of the product, but the numbers 
mentioned above may be taken as giving the ex- 
tremes between which the solubility of most sam- 
ples will be found to range. As you are no doubt 
aware, when sulphate of quinia is desired in more 
concentrated solutions for elixirs, syrups, or waters, 
the addition of an acid is usually resorted to. Those 
most frequently employed are sulphuric, muriatic, 
citric, and tartaric acids. 


C. G. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—To Separate More 
phia from Quinia, when accidentally mixed 
in small quantities, the readiest way appears to be 
to take advantage of their different behavior with 
solvents, ether and water for example. We would 
propose the following: As the two alkaloids are in 
the shape of sulphates, about twice as much quinia 
as morphia, the mixture might be powdered finely, 
and rubbed in a mortar with three or four times its 
weight of water. and the solution separated from 
the insoluble part, the operation being repeated 
three times. The result will be a residue contain- 
ing nearly all the sulphate of quinia, with very little 
morphia, and a solution holdivg nearly all the mor- 
phia, with a little quinia. Each part should now be 
treated separately with ether and ammonia in the 
manner known as Liebig’s test, or one of its modifica- 
tions. In both cases the ethereal liquid will take up 
the quinia, while the morphia will be separated in 
the form of insoluble alkaloid. The ethereal por- 
tion proceeding from the solution rich in morphia 
may be rejected; but the other, holding nearly all 
the quinia, may be evaporated, the residue dissolved 
in water acidulated with sulphuric acid, and the 
sulphate of quinia cbtained from the solution by a 
cautious addition of ammonia in the manner de- 
scribed in the preparation of the medicinal sulphate 
of quinia. Lastly, the crystals should be drained 
and carefully dried. The morphia can be used for 
solutions in place of its salts, due attention being 
paid to the differeuce of proportions. A shorter 


way would be perhaps to treat at once the mixture | 


of alkaloidal sulphates with ether and ammonia, as 
already indicated, but the separation of all the mor- 
phia—an important point—would not be so certain. 
In all cases, before using the sulphate of quinia 
thus recovered, it should be tested for morphia in 
the usual manner. 


purity—that is, contains no appreciable amount of 
the cinchona alkaloids insoluble in ether 


R. T. (Louisville, Ky.) —-Cement for Wend- 
ing Rubber. 
solution of virgin caoutchouc in bisulphide of car- 
bon. The varnish, if any, must be first removed by 
rubbing with pumice stone the surface near the 


place to be mended. Thena piece of suitable shape | 


and color is smeared on both sides with the cement 
and applied with gentle pressure while the sides of 
the rent are kept close together. The rubber solu- 
tion has the consistence of a stiff jelly, and, owing 
to the volatility of the menstruum, dries in a very 
short time. Bisulphide of carbon being very inflam- 
mable, the operation should be performed away 
from fires or artificial lights. 


D. N. (Flushing, N. Y.).—The following was 
recommended a couple of years since by one of our 
correspondents from Canada: 

Rubber Shoe Varnish. 

Linseed oil boiled to thickness.... 4 gallons. 


Fine flower of sulphur............ 3 pounds. 
CampPhorgecdag ca sted cae ew tesntews 8 ounces. 
ING TESIN ee asa ele tee saialel eta inn cla ple 12 er 

Camphene ssi csse estider ts id nti 516 gallons. 


Heat the boiled oil to 225° or 230°. Sprinkle in 
the sulphur and resin, keeping the temperature of 
the oil below 230°. When these are stirred in, raise 
the heat gradually to 300°, and hold it there until 
the change takes place. The mixture, when tried 
on a piece of glass, should show no trace of yellow. 
When fully changed, raise the temperature rapidly 
to 360° or 370°, and keep it there until the mixture 
becomes thick and ropy. Then, when all smell of 
sulphur has disappeared, let it cool down to 300°, 
and add the camphor, and, lastly, the camphene. 


Pharmaceutical Latin.—Z. F. 0. (Chi- 
cago, Jil.) asks: (1.) ‘* Is it ungrammatical to name 
an article Antimonium Jodidum? Isee some au- 
thorities use the designation Antimonii lodidum, 
and others Antimoneum iodatum. (2.) In writing a 
title for an article on iodide of lime, will Calcaria 
Jodidum be correct, or must 1 say Calcaria iodata ? 
I desire to use the word Calcaria in place of Calcis, 
Calcii, or Calcium. (8.) Should it be Arsenicum 
Todidum or Arsenicum iodatum ? Please explain.” 

[AnsweER.—The first expression is ungrammatical. 
The second is correct; it means properly iodide of 
antimony, while the first, translated literally, reads 
iodide antimony, a faulty designation. The third is 
the correct German form of the same name, and 
means iodized antimony. A few weeks’ study of 
the Latin grammar would suffice to learn this much. 
(2.) By iodide of lime you mean, we suppose, the 
combination corresponding to chloride of lime or 


60° F., according to various experimenters. It is very } bleaching powder; the proper Latin name in this 


probable that the form of crystallization, mode of 
preparation, and other causes have a great influence 


country would be Cale iodinata or Calcis lodidum, 
£0 as to conform to the pharmaceutical usage re- 


The above process supposes, of | mediately after the transfer of the copy to the pad; 


course, that the sulphate of quinia is of standard | 


The best is probably a simple | 


| water. 


| 198, will probably answer your purpose. 


| 


| Aleohol 


specting this classof compounds. Calearia iodata 
would be, according to analogy, the correct German 
form, but Calearia Iodidum is in any case ungram- 
matical. (3.) Hither is correct, but the second, or 
German form, is liable to more than one objection. 
The first and principal one is that German pharma- 
ceutical Latin is a puzzle to many in this country, 
and, therefore, its use a frequent source of per- 
plexity or misunderstanding. Another is that it is 
not the Latin equivalent of our usual chemical 
names, but only a synonym, which is quite different. 
To explain by an example, take an article written 
in a German periodical on chlorate of potassium. 
It is perfectly proper for the writer to choose for a 
title the pharmaceutical name (uli chloricum, and 
then in the body of the paper speak of the salt by 
its German name Chlorsawres Kali, because both 
names mean the same thing, chloric potassa. But 
it is an inconsistency to use the German Latin Ali 
chiovicum for a heading, and then to go on speaking 
of chlorate of potassium. How many American 
druggists—even educated ones—are there who, with- 
out consulting some authority or pondering a little, 
will understand at once that Kali chlorecwm means 
chlorate and not chloride of potassium?] 

Ink for the Chromograph,—/. 7. R. 
(Camden, N. J.) writes: ‘‘The formula for the 
chromograph given in Tur Drueetsts CrrcuLAR of 
November, 1879, works splendidly, even better than 
those we buy. Will you now give us a good receipt 
for making the aniline violet ink?” J. A. P. 
(Oneida, Ill.), B. R. (Delaware), and others write 
néarly to the same effect. To complete the informa- 
tion respecting the working of the chromograph, 
we append a receipt, which, we believe, will give 
as much satisfaction as the formula for the pad: 

Chromographie Ink, 

Aniline violet................. 80 grains. 

Guam arabicisycisenc auies tenes 10) part 

Alcohol - 40 mivims. 

Water ... aaah ts 4 fluid drachms. 

lace the aniline violet in a bottle, pour on it, first, 
the alcohol and then the gum, dissolved in the 
Shake occasionally, and after a short time 
the aniline will be found dissolved and the ink 
ready for use. The impressions must be taken im- 


as many of these as are needed, or can be obtained 
from the negative, must be worked off without loss 
of time, and the remaining ink is to be washed off 
the pad at onec. Tf left on, the ink sinks into the 
gelatine, and always crops out afterwards. 
Norr.—In answer to other queries, we shall add 
that any sort of clay, free from sand or grit, will an- 


| swer, in lieu of China clay, for making the pad 


material. Some use sulphate of baryta instead of 
clay, and, again, others prefer clear gelatine and 
glycerine, without any other addition than water. 
For colors other than violet, aniline compounds of 
the appropriate kind may be substituted for mak- 
ing the transfer ink, but itis said that none afford so 
many clear impressions as aniline violet. 

B. R. (Montreal, Canada).—The receipt given in 
THE Druce@ists CirrcULAR of last November, page 
The pro- 
duct is sometimes called here French shoe dressing; 
but in France, we are told, it is sold under the name 


| of American shoe polish, Ctvage Americain. 


for Pill-Miasses containing 
Essential Oils. 
To The Druqgists Circular: 
In preparing the “troublesome pill-mass’’ men- 
tioned in the November and December numbers of 
Tur Drueeists CrrouLtar, I have easily accom- 


| plished it by rubbing the dry materials to a uniform 


powder, adding the oil of sassafras and about as 
much strong alcohol as of oil, mixing all thoroughly, 
and completing the mass by adding sufficient honey 
or glycerine to produce a proper consistence. The 
alcohol subdivides or dissolves the oil of sassafras, 
enabling it to penetrate into the powder, and the 
mass is not sort, as the pastry cooks would say, at 
least not inconveniently so. As I have very often 
prepared pill-masses containing essential oils by 
adding alcohol, and know that it will nearly always 
work well, and will seldom, if ever, be incompatible 
with any of the ingredients, and, moreover, will 
evaporate readily, I think it may safely be said to 
be uncbjectionable. J. GC. W. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A Doubtfal Prescription. —H. W. @. 
(Clyde, O.) desires to know what we understand by 
the last line of the following prescription, which we 
copy as our correspondent copies it himself: 


Fi. CYCSIALAQOn ts aser amiauiet «s00) <s<)se\s 4 athe & 
SOG DICKEO = sae rs stays oh nis Gam seins 3 ijss. 
SubSalphy en sactece wehst. of <ceevs «2's we gr. x. 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful. 


As our querist has decided to remain anony- 
mous, we cannot say whether the incongruous 
mixture of English and Latin was in the original or 
is to be charged to his gopying. The abbreviation 
in the last line, however, is not his fault; the care 
less’ cutting off of the two words after the first 
syllable are clearly to be attributed to the original 


| mains light pink, at 


41 


The first interpretation that suggests 
itself is that the hieroglyphs mean Su/phuris 
sublimati. Considering the nature of the other 
ingredients, such an explanation appears quite pro- 
bable, although by no means certain. We have no 
doubt some of our ingenious readers could find other 
interpretations. It reminds one of the curious case 
of ‘‘ Zlyd. Chilor.,”’ which, in the absence of direc 
tions, could be taken to mean hydrate of chloral, 
calomel, corrosive sublimate, or perhaps something 
else. 


writer. 


S, I. (Decatur, Il.).—The picture enclored in your 
letter is simply colored with some salt of cobalt, 
probably the chloride or the nitrate. Hence the face 
of the man with the woe-begoue countenance re- 
the ordinary temperature, 
turns blue when the card is heated, and resumes its 
original hue‘on cooling, or when one blows on it. 
This property of cobaltic salts is one with which 
most druggists and drug clerks are familiar. 


G. L. K. (Jackson Centre, Pa.).—(1.) Gregory's 
Wixture or Powder. ‘The Edinburgh Phar 
macopeia of 1841 gave for this preparation a for- 
mula identical with that of the powder, now officinal 
in the Pharmacopeeia, under the name of Compound 
Powder of Rhubarb. Singularly enough, most mod- 
ern Dispensatories and treatises omit the synonym, 
Gregory's powder, under which the preparation was 
formerly so well known. (2.) A bare name is not 
sufficient to identify the kind of ink which is the 
subject of your second query. 


G. A. S. (Chariton, N. Y.).—It is the accepted 
custom to pronounce the word (Gynecology, with 
both letters g soft, as in ginger. The same rule ap- 
plies to the other derivatives of the Greek word 
‘‘eyne,”’ meaning woman or female. 

R. & N. (Plaquemine, La ).—Plantation Pre- 
scribing. The prescription written by the gen- 
tleman of color, which accompanies your note, has 
at least the advantage that no one can mistake the 
intentions of the doctor. If his spelling and gram- 
mar are somewhat uncertain, his writing is plainly 
legible; and if he gives no doses, the intended use 
of the medicines is so clearly explained as to offer 
no difficulty to a druggist of average skill and intel- 
ligence. That is much better than the puzzling 
abbreviations used by more pretentious physicians. 
Remember that we are not discussing the attainments 
of the physician, but the merits of his prescription. 
Are not the remedies appropriate ones, and would 
you not prefer at any time to have similar prescrip- 
tions to dispense rather than those calling for ‘‘ Hyd. 
Chlor.,’? ‘‘Hyd. Pot.,’”’ ‘‘Sub. Sulph.,’’ etc., often- 
times with nothing more than the enlightening in- 
struction, “‘ Use as directed ’’? 

E. L. H. (Secor, Iil.).—Sulphocarbonate of 
Soda. Sulphocarbonates are combinations of alka- 
line and other monosulphides with bisulphide of 
carbon. The best known of these compounds is the 
sulphocarbonate of potassa, which has been exten- 
sively used, with more or less success, for the treat- 
ment of grape vines affected with phyllorera. The 
therapeutical properties of sulphocarbonates are s0 
far but little known. It is important not to con- 
found sulphocarbonates with sulphocarbolates. Sul- 
phocarbolate of soda is well known, and not un- 
frequently used in medicine. Its properties, pre* 
paration, and uses were described in former num- 
bers of THe DruceGiIsts CIRCULAR, and can now be 
found in Dispensatories and pharmaceutical trea- 
tises. 


Prussian Blue Photographs,—/F A. 
Jewett (Needham, Mass.) favors us with the follow- 
ing formula: Solution No. 1. Ammonio-citrate of 
iron, forty grains to the ounce. Solution No. 2. Fer- 
ridcyanide of potassium, forty grains to the ounce. 
Float tapioca white paper on the first solution from 
one to three minutes. and hang up to dry. Expose 
it under the negative image, then dipfit into solution 
No. 2, and immediately remove and wash it in an 
abundance of water. 

D. A. B. (Bridgeton, N. J.).—Formularies supply 
no indications for making a Tineture of Can- 
ada Balsam, lt is really of little importance 
what may be the strength adopted as long as the 
dose is in proportion. The only preparation of a 
similar kind mentioned is a tincture of Venice tur- 
pentine, formerly officinalin the older French and 
Portuguese Pharmacopeias. To conform to these 
authorities, we propose the following: 

Canada turpentine.... 

Alcohol 


1 pound. 

4 pounds. 
Mix together, and, after fifteen days, filter. The 
dose would be from twenty-five to fifty grains. As 
Canada balsam is not entirely soluble in alcohol, 
the tincture would not exactly represent the virtues 
of the drug. 


Read the Index.—By simply consulting the 
InDEX sent to him with the December number, 4” 
Old Subscriber (New York) will find that P)- -- 
phorescent Clock Dials were alluded to om pages 11! 
and 119 of the volume ending with 1879. 


C. H. (Syracuse, N. Y.).—We cau supply no for- 
mula for imitating Tarrunt’s Seltzer Aperient. 


W. G. S. (Hamilton, Cu ada\.— White Wine 
Vinegar is made sin France in the same manner 
as red wine vinegar, only substituting white for red 
wine. To describe the process w .uld take up more 
of our space than we can spare at present, and would 
be, after all, but a repetition of that whieh can be 
seen in nearly all treatises on arts and manufac- 
tures. In this cuuntry dark vinegars are not unfre- 
quently decolorized by the addition of a little 
skimmed sweet milk, followed by filtration or de- 
cantation. 

G. M. (Sparta, Wis.).—The subject of Mordants 
for Aniline Colors was discussed in Ton Druaeists 
CrrcuLaRr of August, 1879, page 145. 


R. B. F. (Amherst, N. S.).—** Are Chromo=« 
graphs Patented in Nova Scotia?’» We 
are not competent to answer queries respecting 
legal points, especially in regard to foreign coun- 
tries. All that we ean say is that here a great many 
druggists have been making chromographs for them- 
selves and others from the formula given in Tur 
Druaeists CrrcuLaR, and we have not heard that 
any one had been interfered with. Some of our 
readers in Nova Scotia may be able to answer the 
query of our correspondent. 


To Keep Scale Pans Bright, Z. Kuhl- 
min (New Ulm, Minn.) recommends the following: 
“T scour them bright, and then cover them care- 
fully with shellac varnish, and I have bright, new- 
lookivg scales that need nothing but wat~r to keep 
them clean. Every one knows how to adjust them 
if they are out of balance.” 


L. M. P. (Philadelphia).—White Linitment, 
This name is applied to more than one preparation, 
By some it is used as a synonym for the liniment of 
ammonia of the Pharmacopeia. Others thus desig. 
nate the following mixture: 


Camphorargy i924) 4 doh sictde 1 drachm. 
Peruvian balsam ................-. 30 grains. 
Oikof almonds se. WR AN sx 1 ounce. 
Glycerine A: 2 yeere Ose 4 drachms. 
Eesential oil of nutmeg ........... 15 drops. 


Dissolve the camphor in the oil with a gentle heat, 
then add the balsam and the glycerine, agitate well, 
and add the essential oil.. The liniment is recom- 
mended for chapped hands, lips, nipples, etc. The 
name ‘‘white liniment” is so vague that it would 
not be surprising if in different places it were un- 
derstood to mean other preparations widely differ- 
ing in composition. 

H. (Washington, D. C.). — The Pharmacy 
Laws of the various States of the Union were no- 
ticed in Tue Drueersts CrrcuLar at the time they 
were passed, the text of most of them being re- 
printed in full. They are also to be found in the 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. By consulting the Index of either publica- 
tion, year after year, our correspondent can obtain 
the information which he is seeking. 


F. P. H. (Warrenton, N.C.).— ly pophosphite 
of Lime and Soda. Until now we always sup- 
posed this salt to be a simple mixture of equal parts 
hypophosphite of lime and hypophosphite of soda. 
But since a reliable chemical manufacturer meu- 
tions on his list, and sells, a compound of this name, 
we presume he has found some process to make the 
two salts combine together, and the chemical is 
really what he calls it. In regard to the medical 
uses of the double hypophosphite we know but 
little, and suppose it possesses the general proper- 
ties of hypophosphites. It is difficult to see what 
advantage the double salt has over a simple mixture 
of the two salts. Perhaps some of our readers may 
be able to enlighten us. 

D. M. M. (Ches'er, Pa.).—Liquid Rennet. 
The following is a new process, offered by H. Soxh- 
let, which we briefly describe in its éssential fea- 
tures. The paper was printed in full in February, 
1879, For concentrated solutions, on'y dried calves’ 
stomachs are suitable, and those which have been 
blown out with air, and dried as quickly as possible, 
are best. The small stomachs of the youngest ani- 
mals are richest in ferment, and it is advisable to 
use those which have been stored at least three 
months. The portion of the organ without folds, or 
Portio pylorica, is to be cut away, as it is poor in 


ferment. The way of extracting the rennet is as 
follows: 
Dried calves’ stomach ......... ... 246 ounces. 
Gomimonm Sait < ok) sede. 0-4 aceon 1% 
WOtePe sc aan. Clerc dean e. oat OO ef 


Macerate during five days, and strain. This gives a 
solution which will coagulate ten thousand times 
its vulume of new milk at 35° C, (95° F.) in forty 
minutes. To make a liquid rennet of double 
strength, the same quaniity of stomach is again to 
be macerated iu the first solution, and a treble 
liquid rennet can be obtained by repeating the ope- 
ration once more. To prevent decomposition, about 
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above quantity of product. If preferable, as a 
preservative, four or five ounces of alcohol may be 
substitated. Liquid rennet thus prepared is said to 
keep well, and to retain its strength for a longer 
time than when made by the old methods. 


P. (Duluth, Minn.).—Your query in regard to 
Soap Liniment is one that has been more than 
once discussed and answered in the columns of THE 
Drueaists CrrcuLar. The crystalline precipitate 
of which you complain is in all probability stearate 
of soda, which the liquid cannot hold in solution at 
low temperatures. The remedy is very simple. As 
combinations of fatty acids with soda are much 
more soluble in water than in alcohol, the substitu- 
tion of some water for a part of the alcohol used to 
make the liniment has been found sufficient to pre- 
vent the formation of a precipitate. Such, we be- 
lieve, is the experience of druggists living ia 
localities afflicted with severe winters. A not unim- 
portant point, also, is the selection of the materials; 
none but the pure Castile soap should be employed, 
as the ordinary soaps found in the market are apt to 
frequently contain impurities. 


J. B. C. (Great Bend, Pa.).— Balsam de 
Maltha, or Balsamo di Malta—the spelling of the 
word varies—is one of the old names for a prepara- 
tion closely resembling the Compound Tincture of 
3enzoin of the Pharmacopeia. 


X. Y. Z. (Philadelphia).—it is against our rules to 
answer by mail queries like yours, That the rule 
is a good one, is proved by the fact that its susnen- 
sion in favor of some correspondent is almost in- 
variably attended by some unpleasant consequence. 
We are very sorry to learn that you are in so great a 
harry,-but we wonld suggest that a firm wishing to 
obtain at once a receipt for a family preparation to 
be put up for profit, could well afford to consult 
some expert chemist and compensate him for the 
information. To come back to the query itself, 
how to make Compressed Weast, we take the 
following from our files. It is called the Dutch pro- 
cess: In a large cylindrical vat, about three feer 
high and five feet broad, 360 pounds of coarsely- 
ground rye and barley malt are placed, and then 
enough lukewarm water is added to form a thin 
paste. This being well beaten, the vat is closed and 
covered with a stout blanket to prevent too rapid 
cooling, and left at rest for about two hours. At 
the end of this time the paste is diluted with very 
cold water and thin distillers’ wash till perfectly 
fluid. Beer-yeast is now added in the proportion of 
one pound for every five hundred gallons of liquid; 
the whole is well stirred and left to settle. Fer- 
mentation soon commences, and, after from five to 
seven hours, the larger portion of the fluid is care- 
fully drawn off from the sediment and coliected in 
a tank; thence it is pumped into shallow wooden 
troughs, placed under shelter, and surrounded on 
all sides by louvre blinds. Each trough is thirteen 
feet long, nine feet broad, and one and a half feet 
deep. The liquid shortly becomes yery turbid; a 
thick mass settles to the bottom and a heavy scum 
forms on the surface; each of these deposits is the 
yeast. After twenty-four hours the intermediate 
liquid is withdrawn and returned to the original 
vat whence it had been taken. The yeast is col- 
lected in bags made of strongly-woven linen canvas 
and submitted to strong pressure for twenty-four 
hours. It is then fit for use and exported as com- 
pressed yeast. Sometimes insummer a small propor- 
tion of starch is added to the yeast in order to in- 
sure its keeping, but no other mixture is necessary, 


W. H. W. (Philadelphia) —(1.) We cannot be ex- 
pected to test or assay the preparations of manufac- | 
turers, eyen when they are advertised in Tus 
Druaeists CiIRcuLAR. To assume the functions of 
a self-appointed judge is not to our taste, and to 
publish the results of such analyses would be a most 
unprofitable sort of business. Every druggist is, or 
ought to be, able to decide on the quality of the 
goods which he purchases, just as other business 
men are in their line of trade. He has even over 
them the advantage of a knowledge of chemistry 
and of many exellent Dispensatories and treatises 
written especially to help him in his professional 
business. (2.) Your query is answered this month 
in reply to several other inquirers. 


J. (Towash, Tex.) and W. (College Point, N. ¥.).— 
We advise you to consult a reputable physician. To 
treat diseases by correspondence seldom ends in 


Blue Ointment in Fifteen MWinutes.— 
Cari L. Jensen ( Vermilion, Dakota) favors us with 
the result of his experience with the traditional | i 
nightmare of the pharmaceutist. He Says: “As a | t 
means of finely dividing mercurial globules, liquid 
storax is excellent. As little as the size of a small 
hazelnut of it is sufficient for one pound of mercury, 
but the aromatic or balsamic odor is somewhat ob- 
jectionable. I therefore boiled linseed oil until it | ¢ 
became thick and viscid enough to hang to the 
spatula in long strings. In that state it constitutes 
bird glue. About a drachm_or two of it is enough 
to extinguish one pound of mercury, and it is 


thirty-five. grains of thymol may be added to the 


|with the chlorate. 


only necessary when the mixture is to be kept on 


coldest day of winter, thus enabling the dispenser to 


time and with but little labor. 


In the volume just ended several formule for pre- 
parations of this kind were supplied by corre- 
spondents of Tar Druecists CrrcuLar. We are 
unwilling to discriminate between them, but refer 
our querist to the articles themselves in February 
and March, 1879, pages 49 and 65. 


composition of the Arabian electuary of this name is 
anything else than loss of time and disappointment. | i 
variable. It is said to be made of a fatty extract of 
Indian hemp, mixed with sugar, pistachios, al- 
monds, and various aromatics, among which musk 


vomica. The fatty extract of Indian hemp is ob- 
tained by the Arabs by boiling the fresh flowering 
tops of the plant with butter anda little water When 
the aqueous liquid has evaporated, and the butter is 


mixture is strained, and the result is an ointment- 
like product with a yellowish-green color, a tena- 
clous consistence, and a nauseous smell, recalling 
rancid butter and hemp at the same time. The} 


first.”* 


J. L. (Littleton, N. C.).—Colored Fires, 
cannot send formulas by mail. 


illumination. 


ferred. 
White Fire. 
Nitrate of potassasss icici: ai Shetek 18 parts. 
STU PRG sci). s< ahi on onus cee eee 10 wa 
Black sulphide of antimony........... 3 
Powdered quicklime, «<0: sssseease Ge 14088 


Red Fire. 
Nitrate of strontia...s.s......0.s- »+... 18 parts, 
SUDHIR Foss one Sereeekaee- ook 1 part. 
Powdered gunpowder ....... sedate: ae 


Biue Fire. 
Nitrate of potassa 
Sulphur. s.0..3-% : 
Metallic antimony 


Green Fire, 


Nitrate of} barytay, 2) 2. 2.\S.i5 es Ree 60 parts. 
Chlorate of potassa... ... ..........., Lae 
Sulphur........ 22 SS 


Lilac Fire, 


Chlorate of potassa ........... . 49 parts 


Sulphuriwnvel cheese eee ae RE 
Drychalk”, 2350.58" Ssee eee... eee 20° <s 
Black oxide of copper................. Crees 


Caulion.—Competent druggists need no directions 
from us for properly mixing the chemicals of a 
colored fire, but as the compounding of fireworks is 
oftentimes the great ambition of beginners, a word 
of advice will not be amiss in regard to the dangers 


under the revolving motion of the pestle. The lard 
is afterwards added as usual, in small portions at 


We 
The following are 
taken from the files of THE Druaeists CrrouLar. 
They are more especially adapted for out-door 
For in-door use the colored lights de- 
scribed in September, page 160, are to be pre- 


The lime must not be slaked, but fresh and caustic. 


[January, 1880, 
taken in a mixture like the one just now described, 
The fabulous effects ef hashish are at present some- 
what discredited. (2.) Sulphocyanide of 
Mercury, if well prepared, needs no addition to 
render it inflammable. It should be well washed 
and dried carefully, but thoroughly. 

P. (New York). — Vinetura Pulsatille, 
This preparation, we believe, is only used by 
homecopaths. They employ two kinds of pulsatilla, 
the P. pratensis and the P. Nuttaliana, from which 
they prepare a tincture by expressing the juice of 
the fresh plant and adding to it an equal weight of 
alcohol. The tincture may also be made by mace- 
rating the dry plant for two weeks in five times its 


parations might answer in ordinary practice, due 
attention being paid to doses. 

A Doubtful Case,—G. A. ZL. (Chicago, Ill.) 
writes: “‘ Would you feel safe after putting up the 
following prescription handed over to perfectly 
ignorant parties for injection? 

BR. Potass. chlor 


iT 


permanganat...; . -... 55. vcechinskuiees 31. 
Misce. Fiant pulveres No. iv. D. S. Use as di- 
rected. 

I refused to prepare it in the way pre cribed, and 
would be glad to hear your opinion.” 


[ANswER.—Owing to the vagueness of the direc- 
tions, or rather their total absence, our reply car 
only be conditional. If each powder is to be dis- 
solved in as much water as is necessary to take up 
the chlorate of potassa, that is, at least eight ounces, 
no danger need be apprehended, for permanganate 
of potassa is recommended by Van Der Corput in 


weight of alcohol and filtering, Either of these pre- 


of the manipulation, and the way to avoid them It 
is, in the first place, important to dry and to powder 
each substance separately, and to mix them in small 
quantities with a wooden spatula or a card on a 
piece of paper. Sifting is in most cases admissible, 
but the use of a mortar and pestle for mixing is ex- 
tremely liable to cause dangerous explosions. The 
chemicals should, of course, be pure; the nitrate of 
potassa should contain no nitrate of soda, a very 
objectionable impurity; and the flowers of sulphur 
should be washed to free them from sulphuric acid, 
which may occasion spontane vus ignition. To guard 
against this last danger, to which compositions con- 
taining sulphur are more especially exposed, a fur- 
ther precaution was recommended some three years 
since by a correspondent of Tar Druacists Crrcu- 
LAR. It consists in adding to the mixture about 
three per cent. of lampb'ack, which is to be rubbed 
with the sulphur and the nitrate, if any, but never 
The effect of this is to form a 
coating of non-conducting material around the sul- 
phur and nitrate, which prevent them from coming 
into contact with the chlorate. This addition is 


hand for some time. Otherwise, when the fire is to 
be set off soon, the use of washed sulphur is pro- 
bably sufficient protection against danger. 


To Make Suppositories. — W. H. Mueller 
(New York) is in favor of working them in moulds, 
always at hand, that is, by hand, claiming it to be 
the only correct method. Many use moulds of 
various kinds solely to save the labor necessary to 
make them by hand. Our correspondent, therefore, 
advises the addition of a small quantity of castor oil, 
say five drops—more or less, according to the tem- 
perature—to every drachm of cacao butter. This 
renders the mass soft and pliable, even on the 


form a number of suppositories in a short space of 


K. (Willington, Conn.).—Black Plaster for Cancer. 


V. (Chester, N. J.).—(1.) Hashish, The real 


mperfectly known, and, in all probability, quite 


the proportion of one to two grammes in two hun- 
dred grammes of water for injections and gargles, 
If the powder were to be mixed with less than three 
ounces of water the solution would. begin to be 
somewhat caustic, but even then there would be 
no positive danger. Taken altogether, we in- 


cline to the opinion that the prescription might have 
been dispensed with .propriety. But at the same 


time we confess that we cannot blame a druggist 4 


for not thinking safe to prepare the powders, and 
believe that the fault lies not with him, but with the 
prescriber, The proper way would have been to o:der 
the solution to be made by the druggist ready for 
use. This would have solved al! doubts, and avoided 
for the patient the risk attending the keeping of 
powdered chlorate and permanganate of potassa 
loosely packed in paper. ] 


W. @. W. (Oskalovsa, Wis.).—(1.) The list of 
Sympathetic Inks is a long one, and might 


with chemistry who would spare the time to do so. 
We shall only mention a few of the most commonly 
employed. The first isa weak solution of chloride 
or nitrate of cobalt. When cold the ink is of so pale 
a pink color as to be invisible, especially on a postal 
card or the tinted paper now so fashionable. On 
heating, the characters assume a deep blue color, and 
disappear again on cooling. The operation may be re- 
peated any number of times as long as the paper is 
prevented from becoming charred. Another good in- 
visible ink is a solution of acetate of lead, applied 
with a quill-pen. .On exposing the writing to the 
fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, a deep black color 
is produced, which is permanent. A convenient 
manner of developing the writing is to drop a few 
minims of hydrosulphate of ammonia into a wide- 
mouth bottle, or other air tight vessel, and to leave 
the paper in it for a short time Such was the 
method employed in Coney Island last summer to 
tell fortunes, by an unlucky prophet who is now un- 
der a sentence of twelve years for other misdeeds. 
The same ink may be made to appear yellow by dip- 
ping the paper in a solution of iodide of potassium 
or bichromate of potassa. Lastly, a mixture of one 
part by weight of sulphuric acid with fifty of water 
affords a convenient aud inexpensive sympathetic 
ink. The writing is to be done with a quill, and is, 
when dry, quite colorless and invisible; but, on 
heating carefully, it appears in deep black charac- 
ters. (2.) Clover Blossoms are occasionally — 
used in medicine, chiefly in family practice. They 
are credited with soothing and detergent properties, 
and said to be an excellent remedy for cancerous 
ulcers. Taken in infusion, they are stated to afford 
prompt relief in whooping cough, but nothing is 
said in regard to their curative value in neuralgia. 
It is one of those remedies which, if they do not cure, 


$s mentioned. Occasionally cantharides are stated 
o be added, and, even according to some, nux 


onsidered sufliciently rich in active principle, the 


amusing to see how gently the quicksilver behaves | d 


candonoharm. (3.) We know of no dictionary giving 
only the E»glish and Latin of the different drugs — 
used in pharmacy, but the alphabetical Index of the 
United States Dispensatory, or of the National Dis-— 


pensatory, contains a moderately full list of these 


names in both languages. Dunglison’s Medical 


Dictionary is still more complete in this respect, but 
as it contains a great deal of other matters and valu- 
able information, it may be found expensive for a 
simple drug dictionary. Botanical English and Latin 
names are more especially to be found in the Ameri- 
can Dispensatory and in Hobbs’ Botanical Hand- 
book, which are both considered standard works. 
All 


these books can be obtained from John ~ 


ose is from half a drachm to a drachm, generally 


Newton, 36 Beekman street. 


be largely increased by any one moderately familiar — 
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6. 0. R. (Huntingdon, Pa.).—It is difficult to tell 
_ exactly what the specimen is, but it looks very much 
| like a carboniferous shale from Pennsylvania, or 
| Rotten Stone. If you feel interested enough in the 
ore to desire further particulars, send a larger speci- 
| men to A. E. Foote, M.D., 1223 Belmont avenue, 
Philadelphia, or his agent in this city, F. T. Kern, 
47 Murray street. 


A Question of Dispensing. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

The following prescription was dispensed by a 
druggist in this city, he having used the dichloride 
of mercury for the term hydrarg. chloridi. Itis seen, 
of course, that the physician forgot to mention 
which chloride, but, considering the circumstances, 
had the druggist any right, moral or otherwise, to 
| dispense the corrosive chloride, even thongh it was 
for external application, as mentioned in the direc- 
, ? Is it not a moral law (we haveno compulsory 

les in regard to pharmacy, so far as I know, in this 
country) that, whenever it becomes the duty of the 
druggist to use his judgment in the case of an error 
of a similar nature in a prescription, to dispense the 
least poisonous substance of the two, unless he hap- 
pens to know from previous experience that the 
physician intended the stronger? Should not the 
large amount of corrosive sublimate, three drachms, 
haye cautioned him? And if he had been a careful 
druggist, should he not have drawn the conclusion 
that he was dealing with an error? In this case the 
physician was not in the habit of prescribing large 
quantities of corrosive sublimate for external use, 
but had frequently prescribed calomel, as was in 
tended in this case. The prescription read as fol- 


lows: d 
mernyorarg. Chloridi.. . vise... fe emcee. 30 j 
RIREECD.. ABUDMLET s io .!. fies cleaaie eedse can Ba 


Misce. Signa: Dust over the sore parts three times 
a day. 


Chicago, I7l., Dec. 13, 1879. 


[Answer.—If some prescriptions are ambiguous 
and misleading, thisis certainly not one of them. 
The physician was no doubt wrong in not specifying 
the kind of mercury chloride which he intended, but 

‘rule among all careful druggists is, in case of 
mbt, to always dispense the least active of the 
pieparations answering an ambiguousname. In the 
present instance there is no justification at all for 
giving corrosive sublimate to the patient. Who ever 
/heard of bichloride of mercury being du-ted over a 
Sore as if it were alum or tannin? Calome! was evi- 
dently meant by the prescriber, and there is no excuse 
for dispensing anything else. In reply to your other 
queries, we answer that--(1.) Elixir of Ylatico 
Compound might be made by exhausting with 
|one pint of simplé élitxir three ounces of matico, one 
ounce of buchu, and one ounce of cubebs, but we 
cannot recommend as a good preparation of these 
drugs any liquid as weak in alcohol as an elixir 
|must of necessity be. (2.) By Fluid Hydrastis, thes 
officinal finid extract of golden seal is probably 
meant. At least, in the absence of contrary indica- 
tions, we should so understand.] 


HM: 


| A. A. (Halifax, N.S.).—The galvanic battery men- 
|'tioned in your letter is unknown.to us. By writing 
to its manufacturer you could probably ascertain in 
what way it is claimed to act on the system, and 


‘other particulars. 


Another Ambiguous Prescription, 
To The Druggists Circular ; 


I received to-day a prescr’ption written as fol- 
lows: 
We Acid. Hydro. Dilute. 0.60... 620s seen one 3 iv. 
| teri ESE Seen Beer ie Aaa eee ae a ee 3 iv. 
‘Misce. Signa: Use as directed. 


Would you take the abbreviation to mean dilute 
/aydrocyanic acid, or dilute hydrochloric acid? The 
) dearer did not know whatit was to be used for, and 
/Ceould not see the physician who wrote the prescrip- 
don. W. D. Brokaw. 

| Watkins, V. Y., December 16th, 1879. 


[ANswer.—Perhaps it means neither hydrocyanic 
tor hydrochloric, but hydrobromic acid, a prepara- 
| ion much in fashion now for the treatment of colds 
ind like winter complaints. If doctors were in the 
tabit of strictly following the nomenclature of the 
*harmacopcria, the abbreviation might be taken to 
tand for acidum hydrocyanicum dilutum, the only 
ificinal acid with a pharmacopeial name corre- 
ponding to the enigmatic expression. It is well to 
fear in mind that hydrochloric acid is termed 
idum muriaticum by the same authority, and hy- 
‘Tobromic acid is not mentioned. But such reason- 
og is too far-fetched and unsatisfactory to justify a 
‘Tuggist in thus dispensing a poisonous medicine 
ke prussic acid. Under the circumstances, the only 
‘ourse that remains open to a conscientious drug- 
ist appears to be to refuse to prepare the prescrip- 
‘on for some pretext or other. Perhaps there are 
‘ome who would even go further, and bluntly teil 
ae patient the reason of their refusal, thinking that 
9 careless a way of prescribing deserves a rebuke. 


:, Hydro.”’ is entitled to a conspicuous place 
‘Mong Sub. Sulph., Hyd. Chlor., Hyd. Pot., and other 
‘bbreviations already mentioned in the columns of 
He Druaaists CrrcuLaR. ] 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


D. T. W. (Boonville, Mo.) wishes to know if there 
is anything that he can mix with Coal Oil to make 
it burn with a Green or Red Flame, 

Colored Bricks.—Z. M. P.(Bowling Green, 0.) 
asks: ‘‘How can I color clay for making bricks so 
that they will retain their color through the burn- 
ing?” 


Pharmaceutical Association of South 
Carolina. 


THE annual meeting of the association 
was held in Charleston, on the 19th of 
November. The following officers were 
elected: President, C. F. Panknin, Char- 
leston; Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. Baer, Char- 
leston, C. J. Dunlap, Camden; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Dr. E. H. Kellers, Char- 
leston. Board of Examiners, A. W. Eckel, 
Chairman; G, J. Luhn, N. H. Schwacke, 
and C. O. Michaelis. 

E H. Kevtumrs, M.D., See. and Treas. 


Kings County Board of Pharmacy. 


TuE Board have decided that examina- 
tions will take place on the second Wed- 
nesday of each month, and that the’ office 
of the Board (room 1, Brooklyn City Hall), 
will be open for registration, etc., every 
Monday from 2 to 5 P.M., until further 
notice. 

Applications for examinations should be 
made to the Secretary at least one week 
previous to the day of examination. 

Louris E. Nicov, Secretary. 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the 
society was held on Tuesday, December 8, 
1879, at theusual place in Brooklyn. The 
committee on the sale of medicines by un- 
registered persons reported that they had 
visited a number of places, dry goods 
stores, grocery and fancy stores, and pur- 
chased there such articles as laudanum, 
oxalic acid, mineral waters, patent medi- 
cines, etc. In one of these they even pro- 
cured a bottle of beef, wine, and iron, at 
the rate of seventy-five cents a pound. 
The names and addresses of such dealers 
were reported to the Board of Pharmacy 
for future action. A general discussion 
ensued regarding what should be con- 
sidered a medicinal preparation. Some 
were in favor of placing in that class min- 
eral waters, borax, Paris green, and other 
like articles of common use, but the general 
feeling was against inconsiderate action 


‘that would not be likely to stand the test 


of alaw court. Dr. Baker, of the Board 
of Pharmacy, said that wise and judicious 
action was needed. So far everything 
was hopeful; the Board had consulted the 
District Attorney, and found him ready to 
co-operate with them. He had favored 
them with suggestions to guide them in 
their efforts to have the law fairly tested, 
and they have begun proceedings which, 
it is hoped, will result favorably. 

The following resolution, passed by the 
Board of Pharmacy, was communicated to 
the society. Itis of some interest to the 
Brooklyn readers of Tum Druaeists Crr- 
cuLAR: ‘‘The Board will receive the 
applications of clerks and apprentices of 
pharmacy of less than four years and more 
than three years’ experience, and upon the 
payment of three dollars will examine the 
same and certify in accordance with their 
qualifications. Said certificate shall be 
their license to discharge the general duties 
of store practice without special supervi- 
sion, excepting only in the making of phar- 
maceutical preparations and the compound- 
ing of prescriptions. ‘The money so paid 
to apply to, and be a part of, the fee of 
five dollars required for examination for 
registration.” 

Various pharmaceutical subjects were 
now brought to the attention of the society. 
Peculiar prescriptions were discussed, and 
aspecimen of artificial ott of wintergreen 
was presented on behalf of Mr. L. M. 
Royce. This new product is manufactured 
by Schering, of Berlin, from the artificial 
salicylic acid, and presents al]l the physical 
properties of the recent natural oil. It 
may be remembered that formerly salicylic 
acid was chiefly obtained from oil of win- 
tergreen, but now that salicylic acid is 
made artifically in large quantities, it may 
become advantageous to make the oil from 
the acid. 

———_—+e—___ 


Tub Arabs intoxicate themselves with a 
beverage extracted from linseed. 


New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE second conversational meeting of 
the college was held Thursday, November 
20th, at 8:30 P.M., in the lower lecture 
hall. A great many members and their 
friends were present. Vice-President Close 
having opened the meeting with a few 
appropriate remarks, Mr. Ramsperger 
brought forward the subject of the pre- 
paration of officinal syrups from the fluid 
extracts, and asked whether the formulas 
for the syrups themselves or for the fluid 
extracts could not so be improved as to 
yield bright and stable syrups. A lively 
discussion ensued, of which the following 
is the substance: 

Syrupus senege.—Several members said 
that when made directly from the root the 
syrup was clear and kept well, and was 
as active as the officinal. The addition of 
an alkali to the fluid extract, bicarbonate 
of potassium, as recommended by the late 
Professor Procter, or ammonia, by Dr. 
Squibb, to keep it from gelatinizing, was 
discussed, and admitted to be unobjec- 
{ tionable. 


Syrupus tpecacuanhe.—Mr. Peixotto 
found that the often reeommended remedy, 
to mix the fluid extract with water, let it 
stand, filter, and dissolve in it the sugar, 
is a process which works exceedingly well. 
Mr. Neynaber preferred to make the fluid 
extract with a menstruum, containing less 
alcohol than the officinal, mixing it with 
syrup, and adding three or four per cent. 
of alcohol, to keep it bright. Other mem- 
bers used the officinal process, but added 
the proportion of alcohol just mentioned 
to the finished preparations. Mr. Rice 
preferred Procter’s formula, which is as 
follows: exhaust the root with alcohol, 
distil off the alcohol till a soft extract re- 
mains; boil this with water till all alcohol 
is driven off, then filter, and add to the 
filtrate enough water and alcohol to make 
the finished product contain fifty per cent. 
of alcohol. This yields a good, bright 
syrup, and keeps well. 

Incidentally attention was called to 
Prof. L. Diehl’s idea of what a fluid extract 
ought to be: Only such menstrua should be 


employed that can be wholly evaporated; 
this, of course, excludes the use of gly- 
cerine. 

Syrupus scille compositus—Most of the 
members agreed that it is used less now 
than formerly. Dr. Menninger makes a 
fluid extract especially for this purpose, 
adding the tartar emetic only to the fin- 
ished syrup. 

Syrupus scille.—Mrx. Gardner exhibited 
a beautiful specimen of acetic fluid extract 
of squills, made by repercolation with 
strong acetic acid. Vinegar of squills is 
made by diluting it with water. 

Syrupus zingiberis,—The officinal prepa- 
ration is little more than a flavoring syrup. 
The old way of mixing the tincture or 
fluid extract with syrup was greatly to be 
preferred; the product, although unsightly, 
was active. Mr. Neynaber called attention 
to Mr. Thresh’s process for a soluble essence 
of ginger, Which gives a clear mixture 
with water or syrup. To obtain it, shake 


the fluid extract repeatedly with small 
quantities of powdered slaked lime, until 
it ceases to lose color, filter, and wash the 
filter with ‘proof spirit’ till double the 
quantity treated is obtained; then add 
drop by drop diluted sulphuric acid, till 
the filtrate suddenly lo8esits rich yellow 
color; let the liquor stand twenty-four 
hours, filter it, dilute it with sufficient 
water, shake it with powdered pumice 
stone, filter again, and dissolve the sugar 
in it. If a deeper color is desired, one or 
two drops of liquor potasse may be 
added. 

Syrupus tolutanus.—Mr. Rice prefers to 
heat the tolu fora couple of hours with 
syrup in a covered vessel, straining it when 
cool. A member wanted to know whether 
there was any objection to the addition of 
a small percentage of diluted sulphuric 
acid to the menstrunm used for making 
tincture and fluid ertract of cinchona. The 
greater part of the alkaloids would thus 
be taken up, and the preparations remain 
clear. This was thought to be a good 
idea, and no reasonable objection could be 
found. Mr. Ramsperger said that he had 
occasion to mix fluid extract of cinchona 
with water, which of course gave a turbid 
mixture; on adding a little acid and filtering 
the liquor became clear. But on now add- 


ing a solution of sulphate of quinia, the 
mixture grew turbid again, and deposited 
a dark red sediment. This was supposed 
to be due to cinchotannie acid. Mr. Ram- 


sperger also wanted to know why a clear 
concentrated aqueous solution of extract of 
aloes became turbid on being diluted. Mr. 
Rice thought that the prolonged heat neces- 
sary for evaporation might have altered the 
nature of some of the constituents of the 
extract. Besides, it was a well-known 
fact, although hitherto not satisfactorily 
explained, that clear concentrated extrac- 
tive solutions grew more or less turbid on 
dilution, 


Professor Bedford exhibited the beauti- 
ful photographs of plants prepared by Mr. 
C. L. Lochman; these photographs ‘show 
the root, stem, flowers, and leaves with a re- 
lief unsurpassed, and seldom equalled. The 
price for one dozen is only one dollarand a 
half. Especially those made by the ferro- 
cyanide of tron photographing process were 
greatly admired. 

This process, in its general features, is 
as follows: Paper is floated on a diluted 
solution of sesquichloride of iron, taken 
up and dried in the dark. A negative is 
superposed, and the whole exposed to the 
sun in a copying frame, the negative up- 
permost. After sufficient time the sensi- 
tized paper is floated on a solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, which gives a positive 
in blue color on a white ground, 

Mr. Lehlbach exhibited a bottle of his 
emulsion of cod liver oil, made with Irish 
moss, which he claimed would not sepa- 
rate. This brought on a discussion on the 
different ways of emulsionizing cod liver 
oil, which, however, did not lead to any 
acknowledged best method, every process 
having its advantages and its drawbacks. 
Mr. Lehlbach’s emulsion was certainly a 
beautiful preparation. 

Messrs. Tscheppe and Rice spoke of 
pepsine, and mentioned the statement 
found in some European medical journals 
that the American pepsine was greatly in- 
ferior to the European. This is entirely 
contrary to actual facts; on the contrary, 
there exists no reliable diluted pepsine in 
the European markets. Thisis admitted by 
Prof. Leibreich, who declares his own 
essence the best. This essence is made by 
digesting the stomachs of pigs, etc., in 
glycerine. 


with pepsine and hydrochlorié acid is not 
decisive, since albumen macerated with 
hydrochloric acid alone will be dissolved 


if the operation is continued for a sufficient — 
4. 


length of time. ee 


Mik of magnesia. =Seme- members 
thought that it was a magma of hydrated 
magnesia, made by precipitating. a solution 
of Epsom ‘salt with ammonia, and washing. 
The only secret in its manufacture is the 
mode of washing the precipitate. 


Horsford’s acid phosphates was stated by 
Mr. Rice to be a solution of bone phos- 
phate and mineral phosphates, which con- 
tains phosphates of magnesia, lime, and 
soda, with about seven per cent. of free 
phosphoric acid. 


Mr. Ramsperger recommended that phar- 
maceutists make their own phosphoric acid, 
and remarked that Prof. Markoe’s process 
with phosphorus, iodine, bromine, and 
nitric acid is not dangerous at all, provided 
it be strictly followed. Merck’s acidum 
phosphoricum purissimum was noticed fa- 
vorably. The most expeditious way of 
making diluted phosphoric acid is to sim- 
ply dilute the pure acid with a sufficiency 
of water. 

Mr. Tscheppe then read a very interest- 
ing paper on the comparative value of the 
different extracts of meat of the market. 
The report was listened to with close at- 
tention, and a vote of thanks was tendered 
to the writer. It being late, past mid- 
night, the meeting was adjourned. 


ia MOLE ee EOE 
A Hint to Professional Beggars. 


Tue Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal 
submits the following seasonable questions: 

1. How many postal cards have you sent 
during the past year to medical journals, 
asking for a specimen copy ‘‘ with a view 
to. subscribe?” 2. How many journals 
have you received in return? 3. How 
many of these have you subscribed for? 4. 
How many medical journals do you take 
regularly ? 5. How many do you pay for ? 
6. What has it cost you for postal cards as 
above? 7 How many pages of reading 
matter has this arrangement supplied you 
with? 8 Do you not regard this as the best 
plan of encouraging and sustaining the me- 
dical press, particularly in an economical 
point of view ? 


Prof. E. Scheffer has shown . 
that the usual test of digesting albumen” 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


| January, 1380. 


Commencement of the California College | and inferior roots. Give its chief consti- 
of Pharmacy. _tuents, and name the officinal preparations, 

THE lecture season of the college was | with the doses of such as are used inter- 
brought to a close on the 31st of October, | D#lly- What are the antidotes to poison- 
the examinations following closely, and | 0US doses? SS ON ee ae 
the commencement exercises taking place|, 3: What plants yielc ppp aes: rs cond 
on the 28th of November. The attend-| tO'Y of each kind of the comme rcia 8 n 
ance on the lectures has been larger than | 74%; also, the most actly e ingredic aS as 
ever before. The senior class numbered 4. What Je mnOrsngre bh here Ang wy 
twenty members, and the junior forty. At | What plant produce ‘ an ee ol ee . 
the commencement the valedictory on be- De Sone] The dose of the latter; 
half of the faculty was delivered by W. | @% eS ees) P 6 ye BAR OA vel 
M. Searby, professor of Materia Medica, | | What is bloodroot: pity u ¥ Deny, 
and Mr. Burnet answered in behalf of the | Chief constituents, medicinal chips tah ck the 
tudents. Two prizes were awarded, a| rp of the drug, and its officinal prepara 
“Oo di : So a amicro- | tlons._ e .: ' 
sold medal io Mr A. Sommer, and emicro.|"S'"wame the principal constituent’ of 
the highest at the examination. To Mr. | 0Pium, giving the medicinal jane of 
P. L. Vreeland we are indebted for a re. | Suchas contribute to its remedial powers, 
port of the proceeding’s, and a copy of the and une poss ot eae AUP arse tity fayt 
questions proposed to the candidates for us An general. of wha a ahet 4 © eh 
graduation.  Thev were as follow consist? Give an outline of a classification 
j ; of them, with instances of each class. 

8. Which are the officinal cinchonas? 
Name the principal alkaloids contained in 
them. How can you detect adulterations 
between of quinia sulphate with salts of cinchonia 

100 grains av., and 100 grains troy. and cinchonidia? ‘ oy, 
10 ounces ‘* as 1G ounces ‘ 9. What plant yields flaxseed? What 


PHARMACY. 
By Emlen Painter. 
1. Write the difference in metrie terms 


3. How is acetic acid prepared on the 
large scale? By what means is it purified 
for use in pharmacy? 

4. Give the U. 8. P. processes for the 
preparation of the suiphates of quinia and 
cinchonia, 

>. Give formule for the preparation of 
calomel and corrosive sublimate, with 
equations of the reactions. 

6. There are five degrees of fineness of 
powders, State the names of each and how 


they are classified, with reference to the | 


number of meshes to the linear inch, 

7. In what respects do cerates differ from 
ointments, infusions from  decoctions, 
spirits from tinctures, and aque from 
lequores ? 

8. State the ingredients of emplastrum 
plumbi. How is it prepared? 
cautions are necessary? What reaction 
takes place? It is not necessary to write 
out the formula. What are the character- 
istics of a well made plaster? 

9. What is the source of the ammonia 
compounds, and what liquid preparations 
of gaseous ammonia are officinal? What 
is the percentage, strength, and specific 
gravity of the officinal solutions of am- 
monia? 


What pre- | 


. and what is Magendiec’s solution of mor- 


! pound ‘S 1 pound ‘ are the chief constituents of the seed, and| 10. What isthe weight in grains of one 
100 minims, wine measure, and 100) in which portion of it does each reside? pint of distilled water at 60° F.? 
minims, imp. measure; 10 ounces, w. m.,| 10. ee is the Mena? of Zecmey Criticise the following: 
es ; ; , | resin? y Cé “i detec 1 other | ‘ ete 2% 
and Se ee AEs APIA YM, renin or at vant guar Ss 1- R Crete precipitate. .... phe 
and 1 pint, imp. m. | resins, or com} pent : Pulv. camphor 27s. Vj. 
Change the following to the weights and | BOTANY. Pulys.opil. .....2. » ij. 


measures of the Pharmacopeia, and de- | 


scribe the method of making the prepara- 

tion. 

PymvEvErh ysis). oe. 
Sugar... 
Carb. potass 
Sulph. iron 


Sp. lavender......... 14,786 c.c 
Rose water... .. PII aE 


2. Describe the different modes of wash- 


ing precipitates; the object to be attained; | 


and give an example in an officinal pre 
paration. Describe the pharmaceutical 
processes of filtration, percolation, and re- 
percolation. 

3. What is sp. gr.? State its uses in 
pharmacy. How would youdeterminethe 
sp. gr. of a solid and also of a liquid? 


Illustrate each with an example. Describe | 


the hydrometer and its uses. 
law is the principle founded? 

4, How are the medicated waters pre- 
pared? Give the officiral methods, with 
an example of each. What is the object of 
using carbonate of magnesium in the pre- 
paration of some of them? 

5. Give the officinal names in full, the 
ingredients, and tell how each of the fol- 
lowing preparations should be made: 


Upon what 


Syrup of wild cherry bark; comp. Syr. | PbNO;+K,8O4= 


sarsaparilla; comp, syr. squill; inf. yellow 
cinchona; soap liniment. 
6. What is the source of alcohol? Name | 
the proximate principles of plants from | 
which it may be made, and tell how. Give 
the unabbreviated officinal name,sp. gr. .and | 
per cent. of anhydrous alcohol in the differ- | 
ent strengths officinal in the U. S. P, 
7. From what and how are each of the 
following preparations made: 
‘Ather; ether fortior; chloroformum; 
chloroformum purificatum; iodoformum. 
8. Give the process for preparing mor- | 
phia, tests for its identity and purity. and 
name its officinal preparations and the 
strength of the same. What do you un- 
derstand liq. morphie acetatis to mean? 


phia? 

9. Define the terms alkaloid and gluco- 
side. Name the officinal alkaloids and | 
neutral organic principles. Give general 
tests for detecting the presence of alka- 
loids. Give the process for preparing an 
officinal neutral principle. | 

10. What oil is found naturally in bitter 
almond? From what and how is the oil 
of bitter almond prepared? To what class 
of oils does it belong? What poisonous 
principle is usually found in it? and how can 
this principle be separated? How does the 
sweet almond differ from the bitter al- 
mond? 

MATERIA MEDICA. 
By W. M. Searby. 

1. Which of the following substances are 
gums, gum-resins, and balsams_respec- 
tively? What are the others?—Balsam of 
copaiba, balsam of tolu, camphor, catechu, 
benzoin, gum _ arabic, gamboge, kino, 
opium. mastic, storax, scammony, and tra- 
gacanth. 

2. What plant yields officinal aconite 
root? Give its physical characteristics, 


By H. Behr, M.D. 
iil. 
| wee and fungi? 
| and spermatozoides. 
| 3. What is a prothallus ? 
| 4. Name the chief divisions of monoco- 
| tyledons. 

5. What are the differences 
smilacese and amaryllidacez ? 

6. Give some of the characters of scita- 


between 


9. What are the differences between so- 
| lanacez and labiate. 
10. Give the differences between solana- 
cee and scrophulariacee. 
CHEMISTRY. 
By Wm. T. Weneelt. 


1. Write the chemical name and the ra- 
| tional formula for: chloroform, chloral, 
| oil of bitter almonds, carbolic acid, and 
| salicylic acid. 

| 2. Correct, if necessary, and finish the 


| following equations: 

NH,NO;+Heat= 
MnO.+HCl = BaCl,+ H,S0, = 
NH; 80,+Ca 0 H= 

3. Define an acid, basic, and normal 
salt, and write a formula for each. 

4, Calculate the weight in grammes of a 
liter of chlorine, nitrogen monoxide, car- 
bon dioxide, cyanogen, and hexatomic 
sulphur vapor. 

5. Name the kinds of compounds pro- 
duced where the groups (OH)’, (COHY), 
(COOH), and (CO)" are linked to alcohol 
radicals. 

6. Five acids of phosphorus are known, 


give their names, formulas, and basici- | 


tles. 

7. How many molecules of potassium 
| chlorate are required to burn one molecule 
of cane sugar; the products of the combus- 
tion being: carbon monoxide, water, and 
potassium chloride? 

8. How many kilogrammes of HCl may 
be obtained from 30 kilogrammes of com- 
mon salt, and what quantity in grammes of 
sulphuric acid is necessary to decompose 
it? 

9. What will be the product of the re- 
action, and resulting volume if two liters 
of hydrogen iodide and one liter of chlorine 
are mixed at ordinary temperatures? 

10. One kilogramme of acidum sulphu- 
rosum U. 8. containing 10% sulphur diox- 
ide is to be prepared by the officinal pro- 
cess (C-+(H.SO,)2=). How many criths 
of sulphuric acid are required, and what 
will be the volume of the therein con- 
tained sulphurous oxide in cubic centi- 
meters, the preparation being made at a 
temperature of 20° C. ? 

QUESTIONS BY THE EXAMINING COMMITTED, 
John Calvert and EB. W. Runyon. 

1. What is crude tartar? How is cream 
of tartar prepared from it? Give equation 
for the preparation of Rochelle salt from 


cream of tartar and sodium carbonate. 
» 


What are the differences between al- 


2. Give the differences between zoospores 


| mines. 
7. Name some officinal plants of that | 
family. 
| 8. Describe the fruit of umbelliferous 
| plants. 


| M. Ft. Chart No, XX. 


| Give the child one powder every two 


| hours. 

2. KR ‘Tinct. ferri chlor....<. 3 xij. 
Infus. calumba way 
Mucilag. acaci#...... 3 iss. 
OYCUD Cai. ace ad 2 viij. 

M. 8. Dessertspoonful before meals. 

3. KR Extracti hyoscyami...grs. xv. 
Extracti stramonii....grs. iv. 
Extracti bumuli...... 3 j. 
Morphie sulphatis. . .. grs.jss. 


M. Ft. pil. No. XXX. 
8. One pill at bedtime. 
o> e— 
Importation of Hast India Baris. 

Mr. D. C. Ropsus, at a reception lately 
tendered in this city to T. B. Potter, M.P., 
of England, by the Free Trade League, 
made some interesting remarks on the im- 
portation of Indian cinchonas for manufac- 
turing quinine. A discussion had taken 
place in regard to the tariff on cinchonas, 
anda speaker had stated that barks were 
not taxed. Being reminded that East India 
| barks were indirectly taxed by a clause in 
the navigation laws, he replied that these 
cinchonas were not used in this country 
for making quinine. Mr, Robbins said they 
were, to a certain extent, and added: 

In this country but little East India bark 
is used, because it is taxed; but I can inform 
|the gentleman that the largest manufac- 

turers in the country say that they were 
| taxed last year about $30,000 for duties 
upon East India bark. The desire every- 
where is for what are called rich barks. 
The South American or uncultivated bark 
will not yield an average product in excess 
of one and a half per cent., while those of 
the East Indies, which are cultivated, will 
yield readily six per cent. The cost of 
working all barks is the same, because the 
process is the same. 

os 
Dangerous Drugs. 

Tue old recommendation, ‘‘ Never taste 
unknown substances,” should always be 
borne in mind, The neglect of this cau 
tion came very near, not long since, caus- 
ing deplorable accidents: 

At a sale,in London, England, during 
the early part of last October, a number of 
small gourds of curari were exposed for 
sale and labelled aloes! They were tasted 
by several people, who fortunately, owing 
to its bitterness, probably ejected their 
saliva immediately afterwards, for had the 
mucous membrane of the mouth been in 
any case abraded, the consequences must 
have been disastrous. It was well for #he 
public that the gourds were of so small 
size, that they would, probably in any 
case, have been purchased merely as 
curiosities. As soon as the true nature of 
the drug was known it was immediately 
withdrawn. 
————— ©  e—_—_ 


Dangers of the Telephone. 


Tue introduction of new inventions 
amongst the practical requirements of 


come a most useful agent in daily inter 
course; but Dr. F. M. Peiree, of Man. 
chester, points out, in Brit. Med. Journ., a 
possible source of inconvenience in its usr, 
The following case which came under his 
notice exhibits a way in which the ear may 
be more or less injured during the use of 
the telephone. 

A woman about thirty-five years of ages 


| Manchester, which was connected with it, 
office (two miles off) by a telephone, was 


| of thunder took place, and which appeared 
to be conveyed through the wire. The 
effect on the listening ear was that of com- 
plete numbness and 
by a sensation of giddiness, slight nausea, 
and tinnitus aurlum. 


the patient for three or four days after this 


duced; but on the fourth day he examined 
the left car (the listening ear), and found 
the hearing distance twenty forty-eighths of 
aninch, As his patient had always had 


never experienced any difficulty in hearing 
before, he thinks it very unlikely that this 
degree of deafness was due to any previous 
affection of the ear. She stated that she 
had never had anything the matter with 
her hearing until using the telephone dur 
ing the storm. He has examined her 
lately, and found both ears and hearing 
distance quite normal; nearly a fortnight 
elapsed, however, before perfect hearimg 
returned. This case was no doubt due to 
a concussion of the auditory nerve. 
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Discovery of Emery Beds. 

Ir is believed that a practically inex 

haustible supply of emery ore has been dis- 
covered near Peekskill on the Hudson. The 
discovery is regarded as one of the greatest 
importance from the fact-that this ore in 
a sufficiently pure state to make it market 
able is found in only one place in the United 
States, near Chester, Mass., though beds of 
corundum containing emery have been 
foundin North Carolina, Georgia, and Mon- 
tana. The Chester beds are said to be run 
ning out, and in that case dependence 
would have to be placed entirely upon 
shipments from Naxos, an island in the 
Grecian Archipelago, and from the territory 
near Ephesus. 
It is stated positively that severe tests 
have proved the emery found in West- 
chester county to be the equal of the best 
Naxos or Turkish article. The beds are 
not more than three miles from the Hud- 
son. It is related that the property-owners 
in the neighborhood, who are ignorant of 
metallurgy, have for some years mistaken 
this emery for iron ore, and have lost 
money in attempts to make iron from it, 
About a year ago a Frenchman named Ber- 
tram happened to examine the deposit and 
discovered its real character. He imparted 
his knowledge to a number of persons of 
this city, who have secured possession of 
the entire beds, which cover a tract of about 
2,500 acres. The quantity of the ore in 
these new beds is said to be suflicient to 
supply the demands of this country for a 
century.—V. Y. Tribune. 


Cash Business. 

**My cash discounts keep my household,” 
was the sententious reply tnd by a retail 
merchant when asked how his cash buying 
and selling had succeeded. By this he 
meant that he saved enough in the dis- 
counts taken off his invoices for cash pay- 
ments to maintain his family. ‘The expe 
rience of this storekeeper may help the 
weak faith of some others, if they have the 
pluck to do as he did. Beginning business 
about 1860, on a few hundred dollars, he 
lived and kept house on $800 per annuin; 
sold to no one except for cash; bought 
nothing he could not pay the money for 
at the time; the result is that to-day this 
gentleman is well-to-do, and has an @X- 
cellent trade. Another dealer in the same 
county, twenty years ago began a small 
shop with $200 worth of goods, paid for. 
He, too, sold for cash, worked hard and 
lived cheap in early years, making his pur- 
chases all the time in this city with ready 
money. In thirteen years that man retired 
worth $50,000. What these men have done 
can be done by the men of to-day equally 
well; but there may bea hard road to travel, 


stating how you can distinguish it from 
other roots, and the appearances of good | 


_ 


2. How are the iodides of mereury pre- 
pared? Give equations of the reactions. 


civilized life brings with it its disadvan- 
tages. The telephone is destined to be- 


o 


and they must ‘* pull off coats and roll up 
shirt sleeves.” —Monetury Times. 


manageress at a smallware manufactory in | 


listening to a message, when a violent clap | 


eafness, accompanied | 
These symptoms, | 
With the exception of the deafness, passed 

away in a few minutes. Dr. P. did not see | 


occurrence, and cannot, of course, speak | 
as to the amount of deafness at first pro- | 


perfect hearing with both ears, and had | 
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The Quantity of Medicines Needed for 
an Army. 


From the ‘‘ Medical History of the Re- 
bellion,” we take the following figures, de- 
noting the quantities ordered by the pur- 
yeyor to the medical department of the 
United States Army: 


PILLS. 


Camphor and opium... 448,895 doz. 


Sulphate of  quinia, 
| PANGS OTS.)... 2. 62 392,970 ‘ 
Compound cathartic .. 683,131‘ 
TI ne ae sos ees . 813,156 “* 
| DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 
| 
| Nitrate and subcarbon- 
| ate of bismuth...... 132,963 ounces. 
) Sulphate of quinia.... 595,544 « 
} Cinchona bark........ 259,258 <* 
) Fluid extract of cin- 
a ease eas ol8.g17 * 
| Citrate of iron and 
BEG seca HONS 


| Sulphate of cinchonia.. 343,226 “ 
| Bxtract of beef (not 
Liebig’s, which was 
} © searcely known)..... 570,980 
Wemepsom salt..........:. 515,828 
) Rochelle salt.......... 49,909 
» Powdered aloes . 9,916 as 
Mhubarb root......... 3,476 ee 
» Powdered rhubarb 8,284 Ly. 
Fluid extract rhubarb. 16,125 xe 
Calcined magnesia..:, 10,512 es 


mooophyllin.......... < 523 
ee OL 20 e253 cin 220,354 quarts. 
Meee RE ae. 10,376 pounds. 
Powdered jalap ...... 1,775 ff 
Powdered opium...... 552,196 ounces. 
Tincture of opium.. .. 828,258 - 
Brew OTics.s 6... Ts 993,311 “ 
Dover’s powder....... 447,151 As 
Sulphate of morphia 27,200 te 
Camphor........ ..-- 57,761. pounds. 
- eee 


Ems Natural Mineral Water. 

| THE water of the Victoria Rock Spring 
as been analyzed by Dr. Hassall, of Lon- 
‘lon, and Mr. Otto Hehner, F.C.S., ete., 
with the following vesulis. Leaving aside 
fechnical details, the subjoined are the 
hemical constituents as they occur natural- 


jycombined. One hundred thousand parts 
if the water contain : 
Bicarbonate of soda...... .., 199°447 
| Bicarbonate of ammonia....... 0875 
i! Bulphate of soda............. 2°163 
Sulphate of potash........ tio F-40468 
PUTAS OLVSORA sja03 20-5... 0-030 
Chloride of sodium....... w.. 967167 
Biearbonate of lime... ....... 21°464 
Bicarbonate of magnesia...... 20°137 
Bicarbonate of iron......... e407 
Bicarbonate of manganese.....' 0°027 
Phosphate of alumina........ 0020 
lo a re 4°960 
Nitrogenous matter. ......... 0-039 


350°199 

“The above figures show that the water 
elongs to the class of alkaline mineral 
Waters, since it contains in 100,000 parts 
'99 parts of bicarbonate of soda, with 
‘which are coupled smaller quantities of 
vhloride of sodium, bicarbonate of lime, 
learbonate of magnesia, and many other 
/alts in smaller proportions. These saline 
Jnbstances, together with a notable amount 
if free carbonic acid, give to the water its 
‘emarkably pleasant and refreshing taste. 
| “The water is free from the smallest 
‘face of contamination, as is proved by the 
Il but complete absence of organic matter, 
wnd it is a mineral water in the true sense 
‘if the word, that is to say, a water charged 
‘With mineral or gaseous constituents as zt 
sues from the earth, without any addition 
© subtraction whatsoever, a fact abun- 
lantly proved by the very close agreement 
yetween the results obtained by ourselves, 
}nd those by Professor Fresenius, who 
nalyzed the water taken from the spring 
lirect a number of years ago. It is further 
/bsolutely free from lead or any other 
ieiallic contamination,” 

: ooo - 
A New Philosophical Toy. 

A cuRtOUs phenomenon of sound is the 
taging book, now a philosophical toy. 
“hanks to M. Pollard, naval engineer of 
therbourg, it is within every intelligent 
yerson’s reach. You place a small book 
Ha table, the floor, or a chimney picce, 
ud presently it distinctly emits songs, or 
Mets by a piano or harp, and violin solos. 
She book is composed of ordinary paper, 
eaves of the latter alternating with some 
f tin. The metal leaves are united, the 


u 
hs 


forming a condenser. The top and bottom 
sides of the volume communicate with an 
electric wire running along the wall, but 
concealed, and terminating in a pile in 
another room, where the speaker or singer 
etc., deposits the sounds of his voice in a 
wooden mouthpiece containing a metal 
plate and a stylus which, touching a spring, 
sets free the electric current and transmits 


| the sound to the book, where it is repeated 


—a phenomenon not yet capable of being 
satisfactorily explained.—Kansas City Re- 
view of Science. 
eee 
Olives in California. 


Recrntiy Mr. Elwood Cooper, of Santa 
Barbara, California, shipped to San Fran- 
cisco 1,000 gallons of well clarified olive 
oil, the product of his orchard at Santa 
Barbara. According to the San Francisco 
Alta, Mr. Cooper has 6,000 trees, some of 
them 7 years old, and these produce 20 
gallons of berries each on an average ina 
good year, and one gallon of oil is obtained 
from seven of berries. Trees 10 years old 
ina good soil will average 50 gallons of 
berries ina good year, but sometimes will 
yield 150 gallons. Aftera good crop the 
tree usually takes a year’s rest, so that its 
good years alternate. The whole yield 
from a mature orchard may be set down at 
200 gallons of oil to the acre, and of this 50 
gailons may be deducted to pay for gather 
ing the berries and making and marketing 
the oil. 

The Alta believes that the olive should 
receive more attention in California, since 
it willbear good crops, on poor soil, with 
less care than any other plant. The hill 
sides, now worthless, should be covered 
with olives. The olive requires no irriga 
tion, grows on clayey or rocky soil with 
outmuch cultivation, and begins to bear in 
five years, coming to full bearing in ten 
years. 


oes 
Preparing Sumac for Market. 

SuMAC is not a merchantable article until 
it is properly prepared. The preparation 
consists in gathering the leaves in July, 
along with the fine twigs, drying them 
under cover, thrashing them with a flail, 
sifting out all the coarse stuff, grinding the 
fine matter into powder under «x vertical 
rolling millstone, and packing in bags of 
200 pounds. When gathered at the proper 
season, and prepared in the best manner, 


American sumac, even that grown in 
Northern localities and heretofore sup- 


posed worthless, is said by tanners to be 
equal to the best Italian. The trouble is 
that it is not yet prepared properly nor 
gathered at a season when its coloring 
properties are just right, so that it gives a 
dark shade to the leather, when a clean 
white shade is desired. For this reason 
the best Virginia sumac sells for half the 
price of the foreign, and New York sumac 
would be unsalable in the market at any 
price, because tanners would not dare use 
it lest their leather might be spoiled. If 
the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton would turn its attention to this matter, 
it might effect valuable results. 

22 — 
Imitation Black Walnut. 


THe Northeasiern Lumberman recom- 
mends the following manner of staining 
pine to represent black walnut: Put pulver- 
ized asphaltum into a bowl with about 
twice its bulk of turpentine and set where 
it is warm, shaking from time to time until 
dissolved; then strain and apply with either 
acloth or astiff brush. Try a little first, 
and if the stain be too dark, thin it with 
turpentine. If desirable to bring out the 
grain still more, give a coat of boiled oil 
and turpentine. When the wood is thor- 
oughly dry, polish with a mixture of two 
parts shellac varnish and one part boiled 
oil. Apply by putting a few drops at a 
time ona cloth and rubbing briskly over 
the wood. 

Another method recommended by Viedt, 
is the use of the alkaline manganates, which 
produce a beautiful and durable walnut 
brown. The action depends upon the de- 
composition of the salt in the pores of the 
wood, with the separation in them of very 
finely divided brown hydrated peroxide of 
manganese. {n practice, addition of mag- 
nesium sulphate to the solution hastens the 
reaction, ‘The process may be conducted 
as follows: Dissolve equal parts of man- 
ganate of soda and crystallized Epsom salt 
in twenty to thirty times the amount of 
water, af about 144°, and brush the planed 
wood with the solution, 


The less water 
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hotter the solution, the deeper it will pene- 
trate. When thoroughly dry, and after the 
operation has been repeated, if necessary, 
the furniture is smoothed with oil, and 
finally polished. It is well to wash it care- 
fully with hot water before polishing, to 
prevent the efflorescence of the sulphate of 
soda formed. For floors the solution may 
be employed boiling hot, and if the stain is 
not dark enough, a second application of a 
less concentrated solution should be made. 
After it is quite dry, it should be varnished 
with a perfectly clear oil varnish. On ac- 
count of the depth of penetration of the 
stain, a fresh application will not soon he 
required. 


8 
Water and Fire Proof Paper. 

A WATER and fire proof paper lately 
patented is made by putting a mixture of 
ordinary pulp and asbestos reduced to pulp 
in the proportion of about two-thirds of 
the former to one-third of the latter into a 
strong solution of common salt and alum. 
This mixture is put through the engine and 
then run off through a Fourdrinier. The 
paper thus made is run through a bath of 
gum shellac dissolved in alcohol or other 
suitable volatile solvent of that gum, and 
subsequently through ordinary calendar 
rolls, after which the paper is ready to be 
cut into such sized sheets as may be re- 
quired for use. The effect of the strong 
‘olution of s~lt and alum upon the paper is 
to greatly strengthen it and to increase its 
fire-resisting qualities. The shellac bath 
to which it is treated is said to cause the 
paper to become thoroughly permeated 
with the eum, so the paper becomes water- 
proof to such an extent that long boiling in 
water does not disintegrate it, and the pres: 
ence of the gum in and upon the surface of 
the paper seems to present no obstacle to 
ihe proper and usual absorption of ink, 
either printing or writing. Thus, by the 
combination of the asbestos, salt, and alum 
in the paper, it is rendered so far fire-proof 
that a direct exposure to an intense fire 
does not burn up the substance of the paper 
fo an extent that interferes with safely 
handling it, and when exposed to great 
heat in books, or between metallic plates, a 
number of sheets together, it is much less 
injured by the fire. 

The addition of the gum shellac to the 
paper makes it, for all practical purposes, 
water-proof, so that if account. books, valu 
able documents, bank bills, and other 
monetary papers tor which this paper is 
used be subjected to the action of fire and 
water, either one or both, in a burning 
building, they will not be injured to such 
an extent as to destroy their value.—Sezen- 
tific American. 

2 ee 
Acetic Ether as an Insecticide for 
House Plants. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Rural New 
Yorker writes that as an insecticide he has 
found nothing better than acetic ether. 
This will destroy all sorts of greenhouse in- 
sects, while it does not harm the most de- 
licate plants, probably on account of its ex- 
ceedingly volatile nature. The mealy bug, 
that disgusting pest of house-plants, is 
killed instantly by acetic ether, while seve- 
ral applications of alcohol often fail. It 
may be supposed, also, that it would kill 
the scale insects. It is at least worthy of 
trial. 


To Destroy Siugs. 

Ip those interested in the destruction of 
slugs will take the trouble to mix hot lime 
and water together, and, after well stirring 
it, let it stand until all the lime has settled 
at the bottom, and then use the water in 
the evening with a watering-pot with a good 
rose, they will be astonished and delighted 
to find in the morning large numbers of 
dead slugs, some of them as small as the 
top of a pin, which the lime water has 
killed. 

7+? 


Curing Beef by Injecting Brine. 

THE infiltration system of salting beef, by 
filling the blood-vessels with brine, is at- 
tracting considerable attention in Australia. 
In some recent experiments at Brisbane, 
bullocks were treated as follows: At the 
instant of killing the animal’s heart was 
Jaid bare, and incisions were made in both 
ventricles. Into the orifice of the left 
ventricle a pipe was inserted, and a stream 
of weak brine was forced through the 
bloodvessels, washing out all the blood. 
Pressure was obtained by having the brine 
in an elevated tank. After the expulsion 
of the blood the right ventricle was closed 


in until all the blood-vessels were full. In 
this way the distribution of the brine 
through every part of the meat is said to 
be complete and the curing perfect. It is 
proposed to send to the Sydney Exhibition 
a whole bullock thus preserved. 

ose 

Cieaning Coral. 

THE best way is to place a sutlicient 
quantity of potash or chloride of lime in 
hot water to dissolve it, then, if the coral 
is not very dirty, dip it in the solution a 
few times, and plunge it in cold water im- 
mediately afterwards. If, however, the 
discoloration on the coral is deep or of old 
standing, the coral can remain in the solu- 
tion named for a few hours, or longer if 
necessary, according to the extent of dis- 
coloration, and when taken out let the 
water from a tap run gently over it for a 
few minutes. For coral that ean be reached 
in all parts with safety by a stiff-haired 
brush, a solution of equal parts of spirits 
of salts and cold water will clean more 
readily than the previous one, simply ap 
plied with a stiff-haired brush similar in 
shape to what is used by painters. 

oe 
Rat and Mice Exterminator. 

A GERMAN newspaper gives the following 
simple method for exterminating rats and 
mice, which, it states, has been successtully 
tried by ove Baron Von Backhofen and 
others for some time past: ‘* A) mixture of 
two parts of well bruised common squills 
and three parts of finely chopped bacon is 
made into astiff mass, with as much meal 
as may be required, and then baked into 
small cakes, which are put around for the 
rats to eat.” Several correspondents of the 
paper write to contirm the experience of the 
noble baron and his neighbors in the extir- 
pation of rats and mice by this simple 
remedy. 
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Cloth for Cleaning Brass. 


UNDER the name of magzcal towel, square 
pieces of muslin are sold in Europe for 
cleaning metallic objects by a simple dry 
rubbing. Upon analysis, the Lépertoire de 
Pharmacie tinds them to consist of un- 
bieached muslin impregnated with tripoli 
and soap, and colored with coralline. ‘I'he 
following proportions are given for a strip 


of musiin four inches in width, and 
twenty-eight inches in length: 
Water? 2: .2 tee. 5 drachms. 
W hite tripoli 30 grains. 
Castile soap Ui I25 ..oh 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the soap in the water, add the 
tripoli, color the mixture with an alcoholic 
solution of coralline, let it soak equally 
into the muslin, and dry the tissue. The 
object of the coloring material is only to 
imitate pink tripoli. 
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To Improve Bad Butter. 


Bap butter cannot be made good, says 
the WV. Y. Zimes. ‘‘ Not all the spices of 
Araby” can do it. The taste may be dis- 
guised, but it is there still. The usual 
method practised by dealers in order to 
improve inferior butter is as follows: Cut 
up the butter into thin slices, wash it in a 
brine of salt and carbonate of soda, and set 
it away for twelve hours in a brine made 
of salt, with four ounces of sugar and one 
ounce of saltpetre to every gallon. Then 
work the butter in fresh water, salt it with 
fresh salt at the rate of one ounce to the 
pound, adding to the salt one-fourth as 
much white sugar and one-eighth as much 
saltpetre finely powdered. The butter 
should be worked in one of the rotary 
butter-workers. It is then packed in sweet, 
new firkins, and sold without delay. 


04 
Metallic Alloys for Bells. 


A. SUPERIOR bell, according to Kirke, 
requires the proportion of 144 pounds cop- 
per, 58 pounds tin, and 3 pounds iron. 
fron, copper, and tindo not unite well, if 
each is added separately to the other; but 
if tin plate scraps are melted in a crucible 
together with tin, and then this tin and iron 
alloy added to the molten copper, it will 
unite readily. Another alloy that is highly 
recommended is composed of 53°5 copper, 
G11 parts tin, 2°13 parts lead, and 3°9 parts 
zinc; this alloy having a good, sonorous 
sound, even if the mould be not thoroughly 
dry. The silver bells of Rouen, France, 
consist of 40 pounds of copper, 5 of tin, 3 
of zinc, and 2 of lead, 
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Uses of Seaweed. 


| species and the Ulva marina. Patents for 


KELP, roughly speaking, may be de- | making paper from these and other marine 
4D’, s 2 Bpec 5 ala ; 

scribed as a crude sort of carbonate of | Plants have been taken se eee 

soda, and is obtained by burning plants of | France, the United States, Italy, and Eng- 


the Laminaria, the Fucus, andthe Chorda | 


species, which are plentiful around the 
rocky coasts of western Europe. It is ob- 
tained by burning the dried weeds in pits 
dug out in the shore sand, till reduced to 
hard dark-colored cakes; and in this con- 
dition it is sent to market. As soon as the 


summer months with their bright days | 


come in, the weed-gatherers, with their 
long wooden rakes, gather up the sea-drift, 
and, spreading it out on the broad beaches, 
allow the sun to dry it; when it is stacked, 
and during the winter months burned into 
cakes, 

Photography could not exist without 
iodine, and this material is of considerable 
value in our Pharmacopeeia, while many 
of the subsidiary elements of seaweed 
form essential ingredients in many of our 
manufactured products. 


The manufacture of iodine from seaweed 
was greatly accelerated by the discovery of 
potash salts. Kelp contains about 42°13 
per cent. of soda, but about one-eighth is 
lost in extracting its essential salts. These 
contain in 1,000 parts 360 soda, 140 sulph- 
ate of potash, and 490 chloride of potas- 
sium, etc. Crude soda has about ten pounds 
of iodine to the ton. 


Mr. Stanford, the originator of the Brit- 
ish Seaweed Company, has succeeded in 
extracting everything valuabie out of sea- 
weed. Having gathered his raw material, 
it is stored under cover to drain, and then 
dried either in the sun’s rays or heated 
rooms. The weeds are subsequently sub- 
mitted to hydraulic pressure to lessen 
their bulk, after which they are distilled 
in iron retorts kept at a low red heat, the 
gas generated in the operation being uti- 
lized for carrying on subsequent operations 
or for lighting the factory. During distil- 
lation the seaweed gives off a quantity of 
tar, which is re-distilled, and the volatile 
oil which then passes over is treated with 
a weak solution of sulphuric acid, by 
which the red coloring-matter is precipi- 
tated. Having decanted the residue of the 
tar into another still, greater heat is ap- 
plied, and paraffine oil passes over. This 
is purified in the ordinary way with oil of 
vitriol and caustic soda. The pitch that 
remains is pumped into brick ovens, the 
heavy vapors and more paraffine being 
eliminated, and the solid portion is burnt 
into coke, which is eagerly bought up by 
ironmasters. It is much more valuable 
than ordinary coke, because it is almost 
entirely free from sulphur. Turning now 
to the condensers, we find that in the pro- 
cess of distillation a quantity of liquid has 
been left. Being allowed to settle, the tar 
by specific gravity falls to the bottom, and 
the lighter fluid, being treated with lime, 
yields ammonia. It will thus be seen that 
these once-despised weeds now yield chlo 
rides of potassium and sodium, gas, paraf- 
fine oil, sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime, pure charcoal, coloring matter, and 
iodine. By Mr. Stanford’s process every 
ingredient is utilized, and, what is of far 
greater importance, none of the precious 
iodine is lost during the manifold opera- 
tions. 

Another use to which the charcoal of 
seaweed has been put is that of a deodor- 
izer. For this purpose it’ is infinitely 
superior to earth, not only on account of 
its cheapness, but because it is a better 
absorbent, requires a smaller bulk to ope- 
rate effectively, and dries more readily. 
Besides this, the dry cake may be burned 
in properly-constructed retorts, the am- 
monia and other useful concomitants of 
the excreta saved, and the charcoal be used 
again and again for the purpose to which 
it was originally applied. The phosphoric 
acid, potash, and mineral matters left 
after the ammonia is given off to increase 
the bulk of the charcoal ; and when it can 
no longer be used as a deodorizer, it may 
be ground and substituted for bone man- 
ure. Not to speakat all of the sanitary 
advantages which flow from complete ab- 
sorption of the noxious vapors in closets—a 
consummation calculated to revolutionize 
the health of large towns—the utilization 
of what is now washed away into the sea by 
means of sewage systems, the construc- 
tion of which has cost millions of money, 
an element worthy the consideration of 
social economists. 

Seaweed has further been recommended 
to paper manufacturers as a raw material 
deserving their attention, the plants best 
adapted for this purpose being the Zostera 


land at various periods since 1820. Hither- 
| to, however, the endeavor to cheapen our 
| paper supply in this direction has not met 
with unqualified success ; not because 
|the weeds are unfitted for the purpose, 
| but because the processes of manufacture 
‘have been more or less inefficient. 

| Specimens of pulp and paper from these 
| waifs of the ovean have been shown in ex- 
| hibitions at home and abroad from time to 
time, and the chief fault found in them 
| was the color. The difficulty hitherto en- 
countered in properly bleaching the pulp 
has, indeed, been one of the stumbling 
blocks in the way of its adoption. A 
French manufacturer, who employs alga 
for paper pulp, has set forth the processes 
of the manufacture as carried on at his 
establishment. He first of all pounds the 
weed in order to get rid of a rind or bark 
which encloses it; then all the sand and 
grit are washed from it, after which it is 
well beaten and placed in reservoirs con- 
taining a solution of sulphuric acid, in 
order to soften the fibres and take away 
their natural toughness. The pulp thus 
softened isdried in osier baskets, or in 
some other way, and then it is bleached to 
the required whiteness by means of chlo- 
ride of lime; after this, the manufacture 
proceeds as if ordinary rag-pulp were 
used. 

Savage peoples located along the sea 
shore have, from time immemorial, used 
seaweed for various domestic purposes ; 
but it was reserved for one of their own 
countrymen to attempt to introduce to 
civilized society articles of utility made 
from the harvest of the sea. He used the 
stems of Laminaria digitata, 1 believe, for 
manufacturing such things as imitation 
horn knife-handles, walking sticks, book 
covers, picture frames, and knick-knacks. 
Very likely he got the idea from some 
fisher folk who use the same species of 
plant for making handles to the knives 
with which they trim the newly-caught 
fish. JI knew an old fisherman on the east 
cost of Scotland who had for years made 
““hefts ” for all his native village from the 
thick stems of seaweed. His process 
was very primitive indeed. As soon as he 
got his weed home, he cut it into conve- 
nient lengths, and, while it was yet wet, 
pushed the blade-hi!t down the centre, and 
laid the article out in the sun to dry. In 
drying, the fibres sink and grip the 
hilt of the knife far more firmly than any 
resinous substance could, and when tho- 
roughly hard it was not unlike buck-horn. 
In the more northern latitudes, fishing 
lines are commonly made from seaweed, 
and in various parts of the world the large 
leaves of the tropical plants are used for 
water bottles, and being perfectly imper- 
vious they are not ill adapted for this 
purpose. Another very ingenious indi- 
vidual conceived the idea of mixing sea- 
weed with coal tar, pitch, and other sub- 
stances, as a substitution for house coal, 
in view of the exhaustion of our supply of 
buried carbon; andit is by no means rare 
to hear of French upholsterers buying up 
large quantities of marine grass to be used 
as stuffing for chairs, sofas, and even 
mattresses; while those of more Utopian 
ideas have imagined that it might even be 
treated so as to be made available for being 
spun into yarn and used in textile manu- 
factures. The utmost that has been done 
in the latter direction, so far‘as I know, has 
been to use it for thatching cottages ; or. 
twisted, it has been made into a rough 
sort of mat. Various species of seaweed, 
when dried in the open air, effloresce, and 
these when fermented yield from eight to 
fifteen per cent. of mannite, a kind of 
sugar. Others contain such a large per- 
centage of mucilage that for many years 
we have imported from Japan and China 
large quantities of these, which have been 
used for gum and isinglass; indeed, this 
kind of isinglass is much prized in certain 
quarters for making jellies, and so strong 
is it that one part in five hundred parts of 
water produces a perfect gelatine. Other 
sorts of seaweed have always been highly 
esteemed for their medicinal qualities, 
especially for all affections of the glands ; 
and one species is used by those Alpine 
races who inherit goitre from their ances- 
tors, from some recondite cause, with 
perfect success. 

It is, after all, in China and Japan that 
seaweed is prized at its proper value ; and 
from these nations we have learned much 


| in the way of utilizing it for food. I re- 
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marked in the beginning of this paper that 
in Ireland and Scotland dillisk or dulse 
was often eaten ; but the extreme Orien- 
tals have reduced its culinary properties to 
an exact science. Even we have begun to 
discover that there are species which con- 
tain a large amount of gelatinous ingredi- 
ents. Among these may be mentioned 
carrageen,or Irish moss, which is obtained 
from the Chondrus manillosus and other 
kindred plants. These are not only mixed 
with flour to increase the volume, but are 
used for sizing warps, feeding cattle, glu- 
tinizing paper pulp, and a variety of other 
purposes. Everybody has heard of sea- 
moss farina, and this is simply seaweed. 
One manufactory in New York employs 
five hundred hands, and turns out several 
tons a day of the fabricated product. The 
““moss”’ is simply dried, bleached, freed 
from all impurities, and sold as an edible. 
It may require an educated taste to relish 
a dish of boiled seaweed, and the Western 
gourmet might turn up his nose at a ragout 
of Liminaria saccharina; but there are 
millions of Chinamen who would give 
their favorite finger-nail for a good dinner 
of it, and, if they were in very extreme 
hunger, might even be induced to part 
with their pigtails for their favorite din- 
ner.— Casseil’s Magazine. 
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Bacteria and Mosquitoes in Stagnant 
Water. 


Dr. J. J. FRrepricu, of this city, in a 
communication to the Medical Record, elu- 
cidates certain obscure points respecting 
the relation between mosquitoes and sep- 
tic diseases. He says: 

In studying the infusorial life in sweet 
and salt water bodies, I was soon struck 
by the almost general absence of bacteria in 
stagnant water, pools, marshes, etc. Around 
carcasses of large animals they are always 
found in abundance, but they are confined 
to a limited area around the putrefying 
substance ; they do not spread through the 
whole body of water. Knowing the wide- 
spread occurrence of bacteria in the at- 
mosphere, I was the more astonished, but 
failed to find an explanation for this ap- 
parently paradoxical fact. Meanwhile, 
observations in the fall of last year gave 
me a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
In the beginning of fall, in the months of 
September and October, infusorial life is 
the richest and most variable. 

Having exposed to the air glass jars con- 
taining plants and samples of water from 
different localities, I soon found certain 
jars full of wrigglers, the larve of mos- 
quitoes (Culex pipiens) bouncing with the 
greatest velocity through the water, which 
proved to be almost entirely deprived of 
infusorial life. In the struggle for exist- 
ence, the wrigglers consume all the weaker 
micro-organisms, and the only infusoria 
surviving the struggle are the largest Hypo- 
trichous ciliata, such as stylonychia, euplo- 
tes, etc. 

Closer observation revealed small brown- 
ish lumps of a velvety appearance, de- 
posited on the surface of the water, and 
containing a large number of mosquito 
eggs, which after a few days are trans- 
formed into larve. As mosquitoes breed 
at an enormous rate, the water is soon 
swarming with wrigglers. To prevent the 
destruction of my stock for microscopical 
examination, I had to cover the jars to ex- 
clude mosquitoes. 

Septic liquids containing putrid meat and 
decaying plants, giving off a most terrible 
stench, were purified after wrigglers de- 
veloped therein, and feasted upon the 
myriads of bacteria, flagellata, etc.. The 
liquids became perfectly clear, transparent, 
and odorless—the bacteria at the same time 
disappearing entirely. ThusI had found in 
wrigglers the most important factor for 
controlling and preventing septic processes. 
The searcity of bacteria, or septic infusoria 
in stagnant water, is lucidly explained by 
the abundance of wrigglers—they bear- 
ing to each other the relation of cause and 
effect. 

Into the study of the etiology of mycotic 
diseases enters therefore a new element, 
viz., the conditions regulating the develop- 
ment of the enemies of pathogenetic infu- 
soria—in particular that of the wrigglers. 

The present frequent occurrence of septic 
infusoria will find an easy explanation in 
the scarcity of wrigglers, which scarcity 
was brought on in the following manner. 
The great and sudden reduction of tem- 
perature in the latter part of September 
caused the destruction of mosquitoes, espe- 
cially the females. Although the cold days 
were followed immediately by hot Weather, 


only a few struggling individuals were 
left behind, the principal stock havin 
been killed. A jar with a lively bre 
of wrigglers in my possession dates from 
the beginning of October. Later on, mos-) 
quitoes ceased to annoy me, and I did not 
need to protect the jars any longer. This 
scarcity of wrigglers, combined with an un- 
usual high temperature, so favorable to 
the development of infusorial life, are’ 
sufficient to explain the present frequent 
occurrence of septic infusoria. | 
Among the pathogenetic bacteria swarm-| 
ing at present in stagnant waters, I wish to 
allude in particular to Spirdllum undula 
generally of much rarer occurrence than 
the other septic bacteria. As well known, 
Obermeier described in Cédli,, 1878, No. 
10, a micro-organism, resembling Spirillum 
tenue, possessing the same rapid corkscrew- 
like movement, and living in the blood of| 
patients suffering from recurrent fever. 
Spirilium undula of comparatively large| 
size is a conspicuous object for micro- 
scopical examination, and scarcely fails to 
be detected if present. The transition 
from the latent or passive state—which 
state may be easily procured by exposure| 
to cold—to the active state, is readily ob-| 
served and produced at will. This inter- 
esting phenomenon illustrates fully the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of certain| 
mycotic diseases, and their dependence 
upon cosmic agencies. | 
= — 6,00 __- 
Galvanic Deposits. 


A vErY interesting paper has been pub- 
lished in the Comptes Rendus of the Paris 
Academy by M. Bouty, in which he dis- 
cusses some curious facts discovered by 
Dr. Mills, of Glasgow, relating to pressure 
produced by galvanic deposits of various 
metals, more especially to the contraction 
of the bulb of a thermometer, when coated 
electrolytically, with a deposit of metal. 

Professor Mills found in his recent ex- 
periments on this subject that the galvanic 
deposit of zinc and that of cadmium are 
exceptional in causing a dilatation of the 
bulb, instead of a contraction. This 
was an exceedingly curious announce- 
ment, well calculated to draw attention. 
But M. Bouty, who has repeated this ex- 
periment with great care, comes to the con- 
clusion that no such dilatation occurs in 
the bulb of the thermometer, and that the 
galvanic deposits of these two metals, 
zinc and cadmium, act like those of all the! 
others in exerting pressure on. the ther- 
mometer bulb. <A theoretical formula,| 
given in the paper, expresses the amount 
of this pressure on a cylindrical reservoir, 
in terms of its compressibility, radius, ete., 
and of the co-efficient of compressibility of 
the deposited metal. This co-efficient, as 
determined by the contractions observed 
in a series of experiments, has for copper 
the value 0000001285. It is interesting to 
note that the-late distinguished chemist, 
Regnault, found for red copper 0:000001317., 

The theoretical maximum of pressure for 
an absolutely resisting cylinder would be 
about 850 atmospheres for a deposit of 
copper: the greatest pressure actually ob- 
srved was about 100 atmospheres. This 
is enormous, and the results contained in 
this paper bring to light an entirely novel 
series of physical phenomena. 

In the course of these researches a very 
singular result was met with. A ther- 
mometer bulb of a very flattened elliptical 
section was found to be subjected to-pres- 
sure increasing so rapidly at the extremities 
of the major axis, that its shape tended to 
become circular, and the mercury sank, in- 
stead of rising, in the stem.—Monthly 
Mag. of Pharmacy. 
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Extraction of Phosphorus from Pig 
Tron. 


Mr. Smpney G. THomas, one of the in- 
ventors of the famous dephosphorizing pro- 
cess, not content with having rendered 
phosphorus—that dreaded impurity of 
iron and steel—harmless, has gone one 
step farther and proposes the utilization of 
the phosphorus, which in his process is, 
as it were, concentrated in the slag. He 
roasts the cinder obtained in blowing pig 
with simultaneous additions of lime and 
oxide of iron, ina reverberatory furnace,| 
in order to convert the protoxides of iron, 
and manganese into insoluble peroxides. 
After calcination the slag is ground fine, 
and is treated with cold hydrochloric 0 
sulphuric acid, diluted, or with a cold solu- 
tion of sulphurous acid, which dissolve 
the phosphoric acid. With the latter sol 
vent the phosphate will be almost at once 
precipitated on heating, while the sulphur 
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ous acid which is driven off may be recov- 
ered by condensation. The solution in 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid may be 
completely evaporated, forming a concen- 
trated product which, when the former acid 
has been used, contains chloride of cal- 
cium. These or any other methods prac- 
tised for the manufacture of phosphates 
may be made use of. As few have anidea 
of the enormous quantities of phosphorus 
which are annually wasted im the manufac- 
ture of iron, it may be interesting to cite 
the fact that the phosphorus contained in 
the iron produced in the Cleveland district 
of England alone amounts to 30,000 tons. 
Although the recovery of phosphorus is 
not a novel idea, it is possible that the con- 
centration of phosphoric acid in the slag 
(7 to 15 per cent.) may render it practically 
attainable.—Boston Journal of Commerce. 

—_———__0oo 


Artificial Leather. 


____Two new processes in use in England are 
‘thus described by the Moniteuwr des Pro- 
duits Chimiques. In the first felt or felted 
tissue is employed, the fibres of which are 
cemented together by a solution of caout- 
~chouec. When dark colors are desired, the 
felt is previously dyed by running it around 
cylinders through a mixture of the coloring 
material with a weak solution of glue or 
gelatine. 

As soon as the felt is dry, it is impreg- 
nated with a solution of two pounds of 
glue in nine pints of water, and when this 
is dry, it is covered with several coats of 
paint in boiled oil, and afterward with a 
weak solution of shellac in water. Then 
the grain is imparted by means of a cylin- 

-drical die, and asa finish a hard varnish 


: may be applied. On the surface of the 


felt a tissue is next secured by means of 
an elastic cement used in excess to insure 
the pliability of the product. The cement 
is prepared by dissolving glue in a suffi- 
ciency of hot water, adding from 25 to 50 
per cent. of glycerine, and incorporating 
into the mixture as much boiled linseed oil 
as it will take up, and adding from 1 to 5 
per cent. of bichromate of potassa or am- 
monia. The cement having been spread 
on the surface of the product by appro- 
priate cylinders, the artificial leather is 
allowed to dry for several days, and finally 
submitted to strong pressure to render the 
grain more regular and increase the flexi- 
bility of the product. 

In the second method strong paper with 
long fibres is employed. The desired color 
is first applied, and then the paper is ren- 
dered water-proof with a solution of two 
pounds of shellac in nine pints of spirit of 
naphtha, or better still, water. By long 
boiling the lac is entirely dissolved in 
water. To render the water more pliable, 
it is dipped into a mixture of two parts of 
glycerine and one of water. The grain is 
next given by appropriate moulds with 
strong pressure, and lastly, varnish is ap- 
plied to the surface to better imitate the ap- 
pearance of ordinary leather. 
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The Sale of the Chromograph. 


Ai the readers of Tor Drucersts Crr- 
CULAR must now be familiar with one or 
more varieties of the instrument called 
chromograph, lithogram, hectograph, chetro- 
graph, and other grams and graphs. Seve- 
Tal correspondents have lately inquired 

whether the apparatus is patented; some 
even sent us copies of a notice addressed to 
them, warning them against infringing on 
a certain patent, under pain of prosecu- 
tion. Lawyers consulted on the subject 
were found to be somewhat reticent, and 
unwilling to give an opinion. As to the 
state of facts, we have been credibly in- 
formed that several patents, more or less 
valid, have been allowed, and many more 
Tefused or deferred. Proceedings have 
already been begun in the United States 
courts, and a general imbroglio is pre- 
dicted. This will, no doubt, be in the end 
very profitable to lawyers, if to nobcdy 
else; but in the meantime some caution is 
‘advised in selling chromographs, even 
under a presumptive patentee’s license. As 
_ to their manufacture for one’s own use, it 
appears that no one needs be afraid of in- 
_ terference. 
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Copper Alloy that will Adhere to Glass. 
_ Tue following alloy, it is said, will at- 
tach itself firmly to glass, porcelain, or 
Metal: Twenty to thirty parts of finely 
_ pulverulent copper, prepared by precipita- 
_ tion or reduction with the battery, are made 
Into a paste with oil of vitriol. To this 


seventy parts of mercury are added, and 
well triturated. The acid is then washed 
out with boiling water, and the compound 
allowed to cool. In ten or twelve hours 
it becomes sufficiently hard to receive a 
brilliant polish, and to scratch the surface 
of tin or gold. When heated it is plastic, 
but does not contract on cooling.—Amer. 
Journ. of Industry. 
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Analysis of q Cigar. 

To the world in general acigar is merely 
a tightly-rolled packet having brittle frag- 
ments of dry leaves within, and a smooth, 
silky leaf for its outer wrapper. When it 
is burnt, and the pleasantly-flavored smoke 
inhaled, the habitual smoker claims for it 
a soothing luxury that quiets the irritable 
nervous organism, relieves weariness, and 
entices repose. Science, scouting so super- 
ficial a description, examines first the 
smoke, second the leaf, third the ash. In 
the smoke is discovered water in vapor- 
ous state, soot (free carbon), carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide, and a vaporous sub- 
stance, condensible into oily nicotine. 
These are the general divisions, which 
chemists have still further split up, and in 
so doing have found acetic, formic, buty- 
ric, valeric, propionic acids, prussic acid, 
creosote and carbolic acid, ammonia, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, pyridine, viridine, 
picoline, luiidine, collodine, parvoline, co- 
rodine, and rubidene. These last are a 
series of oily bases belonging to the homo- 
logues of aniline, first discovered in coal 
tar. Applying chemical tests to the leaves, 
other chemists bave found nicotia, tobacco 
camphor, or nicotianine (about which not 
much is known), a bitter extractive matter, 
gum, chlorophyl, malate of lime, sundry 
albuminoids, malic acid, woody fibres and 
various salts. The feathery white asb, 
which in its cohesion and whiteness is in- 
dicative of the good cigar, yields potash, 
soda, magnesia, lime, phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, silica, and chlorine. The in- 
gredients extractible from a poor and cheap 
cigar would be fearful and wonderful to 
contemplate. Here is a list from a Parlia- 
mentary report on adulterations in tobacco: 
Sugar, alum, lime, flour or meal, rhubarb 
leaves, saltpetre, fuller’s earth, starch, malt 
commings, chromate of lead, peat moss, 
molasses, burdock leaves, common salt, 
endive leaves, lampblack, gum, red dye, a 
black dye composed of vegetable red and 
licorice, scraps of newspaper, cinnamon 
stick, cabbage leaves, and straw brown 
paper.— Tike Caterer. 


nee OR 
Dietetic Value of Soup. 


Sour is universally regarded as the in- 
dispensable beginning of every well ordered 
dinner. In discussing its rationale Sir H. 
Thompson says, in the Mineteenth Century: 
‘*Some regard it as calculated to diminish 
digestive power, on the theory that somuch 
fluid taken at first dilutes the gastric juices. 
But there appears to be no foundation for 
this belief; a clear soup, or the fluid con- 
stitution of a pwrée, disappears almost im- 
mediately after entering the stomach, being 
absorbed by the proper vessels, and in no 
way interferes with the gastric juice, which 
is stored in its appropriate cells ready for 
action. The habit of commencing dinner 
with soup has, without doubt, its origin in 
the fact that aliment in this fluid form—in 
fact, ready digested — soon enters the 
blood and rapidly refreshes the hungry 
man, who, aiter a considerable fast and 
much activity, sits down with a sense of 
exhaustion to commence his principal meal. 
In two or three minutes after taking a plate 
of good warm consommé, the feeling of 
exhaustion disappears, and irritability gives 
way to the gradually rising sense of good- 
fellowship with the circle. Some persons 
have the custom of allaying exhaustion 
with a glass of sherry before food—a gas- 
tronomic no less than a physiological blun- 
der, injuring the stomach and depraving 
the palate. The soup introduces at once 
into the system a small instalment of 
ready-digested food, and saves the short 
period of time which must be spent by the 
stomach in deriving some portion of nutri- 
ment from solid aliment, as well as indi- 
rectly strengthening the organ of digestion 
itself for its forthcoming duties.” 
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Tue report of an Irish benevolent 
society says: “Notwithstanding the 
large amount paid for medicine and medi- 
cal attendance, very few deaths occurred 
during the year.” 


Random Notes. 


Valerianic Acid from the Root.—Bruy- 
lants found that this acid pre-exists in the 
root, and that old roots yield more than 
fresh ones. He therefore recommends to 
coarsely powder old roots, keep them for 
three or four months, and heat them with 
potash or soda lye. Neutralize the alkali 
and distil the magma with water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid.— Arch, d. Pharm, 


Aduiteration.—A lot of powdered cinna- 
mon bark, which was ordered to be of the 
best quality, was in Hamburg found to 
consist wholly of powdered cedar wood 
and linseed meal flavored with a little oil 
of cassia.— Arch. d. Ph. 


To Free Alcohol from Fusel Oil, it has 
been recommended to rectify it over pure 
fused acetate of soda; from four to six 
drachms are sufficient for every gallon. 
The salt can easily be used over again after 
being purified by solution in water, filter- 
ing through charcoal, evaporating, and 
fusing. 


A New Mastodon,—The skeleton of an- 
other mastodon was unearthed on the 5th 
inst., at Little Britain, N. Y., the bones 
being in a nearly complete condition. The 
skull is 45 inches long, 28 wide, 29 high, 
and 2344 between the eyes. The four back 
teeth are eight-pointed and measure 7x3834 
inches. The foreleg measures 7 feet in 
length and weighs 150 pounds. A dozen 
or more vertebre have been dug out, the 
largest measuring, 10x16 inches. The 
weight of the entire skeleton is estimated 
at 600 pounds. 


Paper Lead-Pencils.—Paper is now used 
as a substitute for wood in the manufacture 
of lead pencils. It is rolled round the core 
of lead to the thickness of an ordinary pen- 
cil, and is made to adhere by some adhe- 
sive material, and after drying is colored, 
gilt, and varnished, and resembles in ap- 
pearance the well-known cedar pencil. 
These pencils are the production of a Ger- 
man firm, and are sold in London to the 
retail houses at about three shillings per 
gross, 


To Roll Plaster Masses.—At the annual 
meeting of the German Apothecaries’ So- 
ciety, last year, among other apparatus, a 
plaster syringe was exhibited for turning 
out, or squeezing plaster rolls. The masses 
thus made are more uniform and in a 
shorter time than by the old, time-honored, 
and very laborious way of rolling by hand. 


To Disguise the &mell of Lodoform.—My. 
Lindemann finds that Peru balsam covers 
the disagreeable odor better than any other 
proposed substance. The balsam has to be 
used in double the quantity of the iodo- 
form.—A poth. Zeit. 


Value of Spent Hops.—According to an 
analysis by Professor Mircker, of Halle, 
it appeared that hops which have been ex- 
hausted in brewing contain 11°6 per cent. 
water, 11°7 fat, 9°Y ash, 14:7 protein, 24°8 
fibre, and 27°3 per cent. non-nitrogenous 
extractive matter. They are consequently 
not only equal tothe best clover hay as re- 
gards their nutritive value, but absolutely 
surpass it in their proportion of fat. Their 
degree of digestibility, however, remains 
to be determined. 


Liniment for Sore Nose.— Hager, who is 
strong in ‘‘learned” names, calls this 
Liquor rhinohygranticus. He recommends 
it for the soreness of the nose caused by the 
acrid secretions due to a cold in the head: 

Corrosive sublimate.... +/y grain. 
BENZOIC CACC yekinielouec Weed. on 

ROS Water. cceen asec 2, Grachms, 
Diluted alcohol........ 44 drachm. 
GIV Ceri Ose mucocele alana. somes 
Tincture of opium..... 10 drops. 

Apply three times a day with a camel 
hair brush.—Pharm. C. H. 


Oxidized Oil of Turpentine.—It is well 
known that old oil of turpentine, especially 
when kept in bottles only partly filled, not 
perfectly closed, and exposed .to light, pos- 
sesses potable bleaching properties. They 
were formerly ascribed to the presence of 
ozone, but of late have been conclusively 
shown to be due to the presence of binoxide 
of hydrogen. Boettger has found a shorter 
way to * oxidize” the oil, by adding, drop 
by drop, a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, stirring the while. 


To Bleach Animal Tissues and Fabrics.— 
A new method has been devised by Tessié 
du Motay and improved upon by Boetiger. 


Dip the fabric into a moderately concen- 
trated solution of permanganate of potassa 
until the fabric has acquired a dirty yel- 
lowish-brown color, This takes only a 
few minutes. Now rinse well in water and 
put into a solution of bisulphite of soda. 
(This, it will be seen, isan application of 


a well-known method for bleaching 
sponges.) 
Aniline Red in Wine.—Brunner has 


given a new test for the presence of aniline 
red in wine. Digest the wine with a piece 
of stearin. After cooling, the latter will 
be found to be colored violet. 

Mineral Gum.—A solution of phosphate 
of alumina in sulphuric or phosphoric acid 
is stated to be a substitute for gum arabic, 
glue, etc., and to give a good cement with 
plaster Paris. 

Silver Surface Tin Fowl.—Some extremely 
pretty tin foil is now manufactured by J. J. 
Crooke, of this city, for various decorating 
purposes. By a new process the surface of 
the foil is made to look just like frosted 
silver, and on this various colored patterns 
are printed. The frosted surface may also 
be left plain, and to the taste of some this 
is, perhaps, more handsome. The silver 
tin foil is a very appropriate material for 
decorating face-powder and puff boxes, 
and other toilet articles. 


Cachets.—Limousin has introduced a new 
variety in spoon shape. They are easier to 
swallow, and the capsules are accompanied 
with aglass cacheteur so that patients can 
themselves fill the capsules.—Ph. Zeit. 
Russi. 


Extract of Malt was recommended for 
consumption as early as 1693. In the 
Pharmacopeeia Bateana is found the fol- 
lowing: 

Coltsfoot leaves,............- 6 ounces, 

oe 


Spotted Jungwort........ apes. 
LCOLIGER eee nse 5, ao seer 8 a 
Stoned raisins,...... ... 2 pounds, 


Strong, old ale, not hopped... 6 gallons, 


Boil to 2 gallons, express, and evaporate 
to consistency of honey. A dessertspoon- 
ful twice a day. 


To Mokea Hole in Plate Glass.—Make a 
circle of clay or cement, rather larger than 
the intended hole; pour some coal oil into 
the circle. ignite it, place the plate upon a 
moderately hard support, and with a smart 
blow upon a stick, somewhat smaller than 
the intended hole, pierce it. The rough 
edges may be smoothed with a file, A drop 
or two of cold water, instead of the stick, is 
said to work better.—Px. Jl. and Trans. 


A Big Dinner to General Grant.—No great 
deal of time in this country is spent by 
kitchen philosophers in devising new com- 
pounds for satisfying the human stomach. 
It has been generally conceded that the 
French had carried the esthetics of cookery 
to the highest perfection, but it would now 
seem that the Japanese are, in this respect, 
at least the equals of any other people, 
East or West. Great airs are put on by 
our Delmonicos; and the bills of fare they 
offer, all done up in Parisian fancy phrases, 
would lead to the conclusion that what was 
not first approved by French gourmets could 
hardly pass for the right sort of food for 
persons of refined palates either there 
or here. The following account will give 
somewhat of an assurance that the cooks 
of Nagasaki are true inventors and artists 
in the mysteries of tickling cloyed stom- 
achs not less than the geniuses who are the 
particular lights of Western civilization: 
There was a first course, a Main course, 
an interval course, and a final course, fol- 
lowed by a kind of addendum quite as 
comprehensive as the whole of the rest of 
the menu. How peculiar must be zauni, 
something made of crane, pauyu, béche de 
mer, seaweed, potatoes, rice, bread, and 
cabbage. Choku, rather peculiar as to 
sound, indicating strangulation, was made 
of powdered bonito, flavored with plum- 
juice and walnuts. For a piece montée, 
commend us to shimadai, which was a dish 
decorated with peony and schakio (a doll 
with long red hair), and composed of 
mashed fish, kissu (a peculiar kind of fish), 
shrimps, potatoes, rabbits, gold-fish, and 
ginger, in the shape of flowers. Here is 
a dessert: Suzuributa, compounded of 
mashed fish, eggs, shrimp, plum-cake, 
black mushrooms; plums, and finely-cut 
oranges. As to fruit, pears prepared with 
horseradish must have been most peculiar. 
As the Japanese are great fish-eaters, out 
of the fifty-four dishes represented at this 
banquet, fish enters into rather more than 
three-quarters of the whole of them. 
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Book Notices. 

Bortes’ UNIVERSAL Porson REGISTER. 
For the use of druggists and_others. 
Price $3.50. Published by Emr Bortes, 
Dayton, W. T. 

Most of the States have now laws regu- 
lating the sale of poisons, and making it 
obligatory on the vender to keep a special 
book for registeriag such transactions. 
Although the regulations are not identical 
everywhere, they are, we believe, substan- 
tially the same in regard to the sort of 
register to be kept for entering the sales of 
poisonous substances not delivered upon a 
doctor’s prescription. The register now un- 
der notice is properly ruled, neatly bound, 
and with headings printed. It is spaced as 
follows: Name of Poison. Quantity. 
By Whom Purchased. For Whom Pur- 
chased. Date. For what Purpose. From 
Whom Purchased. Residence of Pur- 
chaser. These particulars, so far as we 
ave informed, are sufficient to conform to 
the Poison Laws of the various States. 
One omission, which we would point out, 
is that the pages of the Register are not 
numbered. This precaution is enforced in 
ome parts of Europe, and is intended to 
prevent the destruction of important evi. 
dence by the abstraction of a part of the 
record, Such, however, is not the case in 
this country, we believe. An improve 
ment, also, would be to leave some space 
for entering the name of the witness of 
the sale,in cases when such is required. 
Sut this entry can easily be made, when 
necessary, under another heading, without 
inereasing the size, already large enough, 
of the Register. 


) 


Mepicat Cummistrry. Including the out 
lines of organic and physiological chem- 
istry. Based in part upon Riche’s 
Manuel de Chimie. -By 8. J. WHEELER, 
Professor in tlre University at Chicago. 
Second and revised edition. Price $3.00. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston 
1879. 

We had occasion, on noticing the first 
edition of this work, to call attention to its 
merits, and to commend it to our readers. 
Of the revised edition we can only repeat 
what we said of the first, and congratulate 
the author on his merited success. 


OUTLINES OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROG- 
NOSIS AND TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 
With appropriate formule and illustra- 
tions. By SamMugeL Fenwick, M.D., of 
the London Hospital. Price $2.00, Phila- 
delphia : Lindsay & Blakiston. 1880. 
This volume is not intended as a substi- 

tute for the more elaborate treatises on 
medicine. It is only an outline which 
must be filled in with the student’s own 
observation and experience. A feature of 
the book is the importance which the 
writer attaches to the medical treatment of 
diseases. Diagnosis he thinks much easier 
than the treatment proper, and a thorough 
knowledge of therapeutics is shown to be 
essential to the successful relief of disease. 
A number of simple formule, arranged in 
systematic order, are given as examples to 
be followed and well digested by the 
student. There is, perhaps, no other 
volume of the size of the ‘‘ Outlines” 
that will teach more and better repay pe- 
rusal than Dr. Fenwick’s practical work. 


MerpiciNaL Puants. Being descriptions 
with original figures of the principal 
plants used in medicine, and an account 
of their properties and uses. By Roper 
Bentley, }.L.8., and Henry TRIMEN, 
M.B., F.L.8. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. : 
Parts 39 and 40, just issued, contain the 

following plants, exceedingly well illus- 

trated, and carefully described : Quminum 

Cymimum, camin; Cinchona officinalis, pale 

Peruvian bark ; Cinchona Calisaya, calisaya 

bark ; Cinehona succirubra, red cinchona ; 

Cinchona cordifolia, Columbian bark ; Gen- 

tiana lutea, gentian ; Alve Socotrina, soco- 

trine aloes; Balsamodendrum Myrrha, 
myrrh tree ; Aloe spicata, Cape aloes ; Rucella 
tinctoria, litmus plant ; Cetraria Islandica, 

Iceland moss ; Claviceps purpurea, ergot ; 

Hucus vesiculosus, bladderwrack ; Chon- 

drus crispus, Irish moss; and Gracilaria 

l“ichenoides, Ceylon moss. 


ApAms County MepicaL Society. Re- 


port extracted from the Transactions of 


the Pennsylvania Medical Society for 

1879. By J. W. C. O’Neat, M.D., of 

Gettysburg. 

An instructive pamphlet, from which we 
copy some remarks in another column. 


New York METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVA- 
Tory. Report of the Director, DANIpL 
DRAPER, for the year ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1878. 

The report is made to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Department of Public 


Parks, and contains, besides the usual 
meteorological tables, some interesting 


abstracts from the reports of former years, 
and the description of a number of self- 
recording instruments used in the observa- 
tory. These were all designed by the 
director, and consist of a barometer, wet 
and dry thermometers, a sun thermometer, 
an instrument to record the direction of 
the wind, one for its velocity, and another 
for its force, and lastly, a rain and snow 
gauge. As we have said, all these are self- 
registering—no new thing, certainly, ex- 
cept owing to the manner in which the 
result is obtained. Prof. Draper in all 
cases does away with photographic appli- 
ances, and substitutes pencils made from 
glass tubing, narrowed down to a fine 
point, and filled with red ink diluted with 
glycerine. In this manner little or no 
pressure is needed, a great advantage over 
lead pencils, and the tracing is always and 
at once distinctly legible, which is more 
than can be said of photographic impres- 
sions, As usual, the marks are made on 
ruled paper moved by clockwork. Good 
plates illustrate the construction and work- 
ing of these ingenious instruments; as it 
would be difficult without them to explain 
their nature, we refer to the report itself 
all those who feel interested in practical 
meteorology. 


Tae Onto STATE PHARMACEUTICAL Agso- 
CIATION. Proceedings of the meeting 
at Columbus, September 2, 1879. 

A report of the meeting appeared in 


Tor Druaaists’ CrrcutaR of October, 
1879. 
THE CHEMIATS AND Drouaarsts’ DIARY 


for 1880, Published for the proprietors 

of the Chemist and Drugzist, London, 

Engiand 

The Diary presents, besides the cus- 
tomary blank pages ruled and headed 
according to date, a great deal of informa- 
tion useful to the druggist. Some of this 
is, of course, especially adajted to the 
wants of the British dispensing chemist, 
but much relating to general trade and 
professional matters is of no less interest 
or the American reader. The Diary is dis 
tributed free to all subscribers of the 
Chemist and Druggist. 


How To Stupy Purenonoey. Including 
the first principles or outlines of phren- 
ology. By H.8. Drayton, A.M., editor 
of the Phrenwdugical Journal.  Tlus- 
trated. New York: 8. R: Wells & Co. 
A little pamphlet, chiefly filled with a 

descriptive list of the various works which 
the student is advised to read to acquire 
the science of phrenology. Useful direc- 
tions are also given for the formation of 
phrenological socicties, libraries, etc. 


THE WorxKsHoP COMPANION. A _ collec- 
tion of useful and reliable recipes, rules, 
processes and practical hints for the 
household and the shop. Price 35 cents. 
New York: The Industrial Publication 
Company. 1879. 

A handy little book, containing a great 
deal of information useful to the amateur 
as well as to the practical workman. More 
than ordinary care seems to have been taken 
in the selection and collection of receipts, so 
as to only give such as will not disappoint 
those who attempt to use them. Attention 
is Justly called in the preface to the unre- 
liable or even erroneous character of many 
formule accepted and copied in many 
standard books. Judging from various 
receipts in which such mistakes commonly 
occur, this is an error which the Companion 
appears to have avoided. 


si dia 


A Marble-destroying Insect. 


In the American Institute Fair, Dr. 
Trimble showed some specimens of mar- 
ble that formed part of the freight of the 
ill-fated vessel, the ‘‘Grecian,” that was 
wrecked on the Long Island coast seven 
or eight years ago. ‘I'hese lumps of mar- 
ble were dotted all over with little holes 
like a piece of wood that is moth eaten. 
The same appearance is oftentimes also 
presented by oyster shells and other cal- 
careous substances that have lain in sea 
water. Dr, Trimble has discovered that 
this boring is done by a minute insect, 
whose special nature is to burrow into car- 
bonate of lime. 


How Myths Originate. 


No doubt many legends of the ancient 
world, though not really history, are myths 
which have arisen by reasoning on actual 
events, as definite as that which, some four 
years ago, was terrifying the peasant mind 
in North Germany, and especially in Posen. 
The report had spread far and wide that 
all Catholic children with black hair and 
blue eyes were to be sent out of the coun- 
try, some said to Russia, while others de- 
clared that it was the King of Prussia who 
had been playing cards with the Sultan of 
Turkey, and had staked and lost forty thou- 
sand fair haired, blue eyed children; and 
there were Moors travelling about in cov- 
ered carts to collect them; and the school- 
masters were helping, for they were to 
have five dollars for every child they 
handed over. For a time the popular ex- 
citement was quite serious; the parents 
kept the children away from school and 
hid them, and when they appeared in the 
streets of the market town the little ones 
clung to them with terrified looks. Dr. 
Schwartze, the well known mythologist, 
took the pains to trace the rumor to its 
sources. One thing was quite plain, that 
its prime cause was that grave and learned 
body, the Anthropological Society of 
Berlin, who, without a thought of the 
commotion they were stirring up, had, in 
order to class the population as to race, 
induced the authorities to have a census 
made throughout the local schools, to as- 
certain the color of the children’s skin, 
hair, andeyes. Had it been only the boys, 
to the government inspection of whom for 
military conscription the German peasants 
are only too well. accustomed, nothing 
would have been thought of it; but why 
should the officials want to know about a 
little girl’s hair and eyes? The whole 
group of stories which suddenly sprang up 
were myths created to answer this question; 
and even the details which became em- 
bodied with them could all be traced to 
their sources, such as the memories of Ger- 
man princes selling regiments of their peo- 
ple to psy their debts, the late political 
negotiations between Germany and Russia, 
ete. The fact that a caravan of Moors had 
been travelling about as a show accounted 
for the covered carts with which they were 
to fetch the children; while the school- 
masters were naturally implicated as having 
drawn up the census. One schoolmaster, 
who evidently knew his people, assured 
the terrified parents that it was only the 
children with blue hair and green eyes that 
were wanted—an explanation which sent, 
them home quite comforted.— Fi vm ‘* Re- 
cent Anthropology,” by EpwaRD B. Tytor, 
in Popular Science Monthly. 

- ——- e-@ 6 —___ 

Hard on Homceopaths. 


In some parts of Germany physicians 
are not permitted to dispense medicines 
when there is an apothecary in the place to 
do it for them. Three homeopathic phy- 
sicians were practising in Regensburg, 
When an apothecary of the same belief 
came among them, and notified them to 
send their prescriptions to him. Two of 


them refused, and were brought before the | 


court and fined about five dollars. The 
case was carried to a higher court, and 
the medicines (pellets) sent to the Univer 
sity of Erlangen for chemical analysis. The 
chemists of the university failed to find 
anything in them of a medicinal or poison 
ous nature, and so reporied, whereupon 
the judge reversed the decision of the lower 
court, and declared that there was no law 
that prevented physicians from distributing 
sugar-plums (Zuckerioaaren) as freely as 
they chose —Soston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


Street Cleaning in Australia. 


A CHINAMAN was fined ten pounds for 
‘‘sweeping the streets” in an Australian 
town. Jn explanation, it may be mentioned 
that the streets are metalled with quartz, 
which is crushed to powder by vehicles, 
and that the sweepiags often give a very lu- 
erative return in gold-washing. Hence the 
gold return is largest when the streets are 
left unswept ! 

————_+-+e—___ 
The New Baby. 


Norse: ‘‘Is it a Cherman or an Enklish 
papy ?” 

Lady : ‘‘Well, 1 don’t know. You see 
she was born in England, but my husband 
is German.” 

Nurse: ‘‘Ach, soh. Zen ve vill vait to 
see vat lenkvetch she vill schbeak, and 
zen ve vill know.” —Punch, 


[January, 1886. 
NEW YORK CORK CUTTING CO., 


45 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of every variety of 
MACHINE CUT CORKS 
Druggists’ Corks a Specialty. 
CURLED CORK FOR MATTRESSES. 


J. E. BALDWIN. L. E. BaLtpwin, 


DINCFELDER & LIBKO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EINE CIGARS, 
388 EIGHTH AVENUE. - 
STORES: 


40 Fulton Street, 1 Cortlandt Street, and 576 
highth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price List. 


Ball's Homeopathic Cocva 


An agreeable substitute for TEA or COFFEE. Will 
not derange the most delicate stomach. Endorsed 
by the Medical Profession of all schools. 
equalled for Purity and Flavor. 

Put up in TIN BOXES. 
Price—Pounds, per doz., $5.50; Half pounds, per 
doz., $3.00. 

(eS Samples for distribution sent with every order. 
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COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


SESSION OF 1879-80. 

The Fourteenth Annual Course of Lectures in this 
College will commence on Monday, October 13th, 
1879, and continue till March 5th, 1880, and will em- 
brace the subjects of Botany, Materia Medica, 
Chemistry, and rharmacy, 

A DIVIDED COURSE will this year be instituted, and 
six lectures each week will be delivered to each divi- 
sion. 

Laboratory instruction in Chemistry and Pharmacy 
will be given on four days of each week. : 


FEES, 


Matriculation i.) \=02 30)tiie 4 beads bee oe $2 00 
Tickets forthe Season ses scm 4 cisecincie usp eo dee 30 00 
Laboratory Course (including rent of apparatus) .20 00 - 
Course in practical Pharmacy... ............... 10 00 
Graduating: Wee isi. ia see aici e sees » oe 


FACULTY. 

Orro A. WALL, M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Materia 
Medica; G. Hampacu, M.D., Professor of Practical 
Botany; CHAS. O. CurTMAN, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry; JAmMEs M. Goop, Ph.G., Professor of 
Pharmacy. 

Prospectuses and further information regarding 
the College may be obtained by addressing the Dean 


of the Faculty, 
JAMES MM. GOOD, 
2156 Clark Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLECE OF PHARMACY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
209 and 211 East 23d Street. 


FACULTY. 

CaarLEes F, CHANDLER, Ph D., F.C.8S_, Professor 
of Chemistry. 

WauteR DEF, Day, M.D., Professor Materia Medi- 
ca and Botauy. 

P. W. Beprorp, Professor of Pharmucy. . 

CHARLES FROEBEL, Professor of Analytical Chem- 
istry. 

A. Woop, A.M., Professor of Botany. 


Fifty-first Anntal Session—}880-81, 


SUMMER CLASSES IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY, AND PHARMACY. 


inalytical Chemistry, under the direction of 
Prof. Charles Froebel, at the Laboratory of the 
Co.lege, begins March z2d. 

biaurmacy. Prof. Bedlord will give a course of 
thirteen practical lessons in pharmaceutical mani- 
pulati ms, commencing May 3d. 

Botany. The lectures on structural and practi- 
cal Botany will be under the direction of Prof. 
Alphonso Wood, A.M., and will be held on Wednes- 
dayr, at 3 0’clock, P.M., commencing May 5th. In- 
struction given in the structure, vital functions 
and classification of plants, illustrated by mural 
charts and-by abundant specimens both living and 
dried; also vy practical ex. rcises in botanical analy- 
sis. ‘he result especially sought in this department 
is tomake the studeut a practical, self-reliant botan- 
ist, able to determine for himself the Classification 
and name of any unknown plant he meets. ‘This 
course is not intended to be contined to students in 
pharmacy, but is designed for ail who wish to obtan 
a knowledge of practical botany 

the Kiscy-first Annual Course will beyin 
September 20ti, 1880, and continue to Maroh 
7th, 1881. Lectures will be delivered on Materia 
Medica, Botany, Chemistry, Toxicology, and Phar- 
macy. Laboratory practice in Chemical Analysis 
daily from 9 A.M, to 1 V.M. 

No MATRICULATION FEE. 

TERMS FOR THE Course, $40.00, 

A Bureau for the Lx«mination of Weights and 
Measures of Precision bas been established by the 
College, wnich deals for the present with Weights 
only. Correct and verified sets of Weights, both 
common and decimal, are kept on sale at very low 
prices; and sets aiready ia use are examined at & 
trifling fee. ; 


rice List oF New SETS OF ACCURATE WEIGHTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


For Prospectus, terms, and further information, © 


address, a A. CASSEGEER, dr., Secretary. 
209-211 E, 23d Street. f 
HANS M, WILDER, Clerk, — 
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The Cinchona Calisaya Ledgeriana. 


Tue general diffusion of the cinchona 
tree, and its increased productiveness, either 
from cultivation or a change of climate, are 
a matter interesting to universal man (for 
everybody now seems troubled with mala- 
rial diseases), on account of the commercial 
tendency, when the bark is more abundant 
and richer in alkaloids, to cheapen the 
price, and encourage its more common 
uses. We find the article in the Chemist 
and Druggist: 


Until a few years ago cinchona bark with 
a proportion of 5 per cent. of quinine was 
as rich as could be had. There was, how- 
ever, a probability that there were in South 
America richer kinds than ever reached the 
European markets. 

Between the years 1841-58 an English- 
man, named Ledger, travelled over South 
America, commissioned by the Australian 
Government to buy alpacas. Among his 
attendants he had a faithful old servant 
named Manuel, formerly a Cascarillero, 
and well acquainted with many of the cul- 
tivators of the cinchona trees. Manuel ex- 
plained to Ledger how difficult it was to 
obtain seeds of the best species, as both the 
authorities and the peasantry were very 
distrustful of foreigners, and they would 
use every means to mislead collectors— 
would change good seeds for bad ones, or 


would destroy the germs before supplying | 


the seeds. He (Manuel), however, offered 
to obtain for his master, out of affection, a 
selection of seeds of the finest cinchonas. 
Ledger had not found much success in 
the acclimatization of the alpaca in Aus- 
tralia, and in 1865 he returned to Peru. 
There he met his old servant, Manuel, who 
gave him a packet of cinchona seeds, which 
he had collected in the Bolivian province 
of Caupolica. Ledger sent this packet from 
Arica in July, 1865, to his brother in Eng- 
land, who addressed himself to the English 
Government. But now arose a difficulty. 
Sir William Hooker was dead; his successor, 
J. D. Hooker, was absent through illness; 
and Markham, the famous traveller, who 
had first brought the cinchona trees from 
South America for the English Government, 
had lately departed for India. Fearing that 
the seeds might die, and all the trouble and 
expense involved in their collection be lost, 
a portion of the precious consignment was 
entrusted to the Dutch Government. On 
the advice of the late Professor Miguel the 
seeds thus offered were accepted, and the 
sum of 100 gulden was paid for them, on 


the condition that a small further premium | 


should be paid if the seeds should prove 
to _be living and the plants should turn out 
to be of a good sort. At the end of 1865 
the seeds were in the hands of the chief of 
the Java cinchona plantations, and a year 
later a report was sent by him saying that 
20,000 plants had been raised. The Dutch 
Government thereupon paid a further sum 
of 500 gulden, with which Ledger was fully 
satisfied. 

The other half of the seeds sent by Ledger 
were purchased by a Mr. Money, and ex- 
periments made with them in British Indian 
plantations, but without bringing any note- 
worthy results. 

During the months of November and De- 
cember, 1866, about 5 or 6 hectares of land 
were planted out with the young cinchona 
plants raised from Ledger’s seeds. In 1868 
a disease broke out which caused much 
damage. Subsequently it was shown that 


iP ames = : ; 
60 | this disease was occasioned by a small in- 


sect known as Helopeltis Antonit, the same 
insect as the one which attacks the tea-plant. 
It has been found impossible altogether to 
preserve the plants from the attacks of this 
insect, but its ravages have been checked 
toa great extent by watching with great 


| care the young plants, cutting off those twigs 


which are affected. When the tree reaches 
a certain size and age it is not liable to much 
damage from this cause. 

The little plants of 1866 had become in 
1872 so far advanced that specimens of 
their bark could be submitted to chemical 
analysis. Up to this time nothing indicated 
that the trees were different from the ordi- 


| of cinchona powder; in color it is interme- 


nary cinchonacalisaya. They had not vet 
bloomed, but a slight diversity was to be 
observed both in the shape and color of the 
leaves, The first specimen tested, however, 
indicated a greater percentage of quinine 
than had ever yet been obtained. At first 
it was. supposed that this might be acci- 
dental; but further investigation proved 
that the first was a normal and not an acci- 
dental sample, and on May 27, 1873, the first 
supply of the new cinchona was sold at 
Amsterdan at 4°62fl. perlb., or double the 
price of the best South American bark. 

Meanwhile some of the trees had begun to 
bloom, and it became evident that a dis- 
tinct type of cinchona had been brought, 
which was now distinguished as Ledgeriana. 
Great care was taken to pick out the best 
plants for propagation, and the seeds of 
these were carefully preserved. 

Of the 20,000 plants at first raised 8,000 
died. The plantation of those that re- 
mained was thinned out every year, but al- 
ways leaving stumps of the old trees, which 
will be fit for harvest in another eight years. 
By this means, up to 1877 inclusive, 9,200 
kilogrammes of this bark had been collect- 
ed, which realized at Amsterdam 89,853. 32f1. 
The 1878 harvest reached 4,200 kilo- 
grammes, the value of which may be esti- 
mated at, at least, 30,000 gulden. 

Millions of seeds have since been sown, 
both within and outside of the island. 

In the government plantations there are 
now, besides 6,300 mother-trees, 211,000 
plants raised from seeds and 36,000 from 
cuttings, while in the propagation} beds 
there are other 6,000 cuttings and 254,000 
seedlings. 

A cinchona speculation in Java is now 
quite a goldmine, if managed with the re- 
quisite skill and care. In most parts of the 
island a hectare of ground can be brought 
into condition for cinchona growing for 
about 200 gulden, while the annual cost for 
maintaining it would not be more than 40 
gulden. The expenses of gathering, pack- 
ing, and freight to Europe would not aver- 
age more than a gulden per kilogramme. 
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Preparations of White Quebracho Bark 
(Aspidosperma Quebracho). 
BY DR. BURGOS. 


Tue following extract from a thesis by 
the author appears in the Revista Farmacéu- 
tica (Buenos Ayres), for November: 


Powder of Quebracho Blunco.—Possesses 
all the physical and organoleptic properties 


diate between the red and yellow barks. It 
is prepared in the same manner, and can be 
used for the same purposes pharmaceuti- 
cally, as an antiseptic alone or mixed with 
wood charcoal, or as an ingredient in denti- 
frice powders, electuaries, etc. 


Infusion.—The infusion is similar to 
sherry in color, clear and transparent. It 
has a bitter taste, analogous in every respect 
to that of an infusion of cinchona, but more 
pronounced, It is prepared with the same 
proportion as the decoction. 


Decoction.—Quebracho bark, bruised, 1 
part; water, 20 parts. Dr. Mantegazza pre- 
pares it in the proportions of 1 to 12 or 18. 
The decoction is more intense in color than 
the infusion, and if it be concentrated so as 
to reduce it to one-third it acquires a color 
as deep as that of port wine. It remains 
clear while kept at an elevated tempera- 
ture, but as it cools it deposits an abundant 
precipitate, A few drops of sulphuric acid 
restore partially its transparency by dissolv- 
ing the alkaloid itcontains. If added to a 
solution of sulphate of iron a very large 
quantity of greenish grey precipitate is pro- 


reparation of the alkaloid according to 

raude’s method. At the end of four to 
six days it is as intense in color as the con- 
centrated decoction, and has a much more 
bitter taste, as it contains much alkaloid in 
solution. 

It can also be prepared for internal use 
with a smaller quantity of sulphuric acid, 


Tincture.—Quebracho bark, bruised, 1 
part; alcohol, 56°, 5 parts. Macerate dur- 
ing eight days and filter. (This formula 
corresponds to the tincture of cinchona of 
the Codex.) 

Compound Tineture.—Quebracho bark, 
bruised, 2 parts; orange peel, 1 part; alco- 
hol, 56°, 15 parts. 

Wine.—Quebracho bark, bruised, 1 part; 
alcohol, 56°, 2 parts; white wine, San Juan, 
or Mendoza, 16 parts. Leave the alcohol 
in contact with the bark during twenty- 
four hours, then add the wine, macerate 
for eight days, and filter. The use of one 
or other of these wines is recommended, 
because they contain little tannin and pos- 
sess a special aroma that communicates an 
agreeable flavor to the preparation. 

An Hlixir, very pleasant to the palate, is 
made by adding sugar to this preparation. 

Extracts.—Both the aqueous and alco- 
holic extracts may be prepared by the ordi- 
nary processes. 

Syrup.—Quebracho bark, 3 parts; water, 
32 parts; sugar, 16 parts. Boil the bark 
with the water, filter and evaporate down 
to the fourth part, add the sugar, and make 
the syrup secundum artem. 


Preparations with the Alkaloid.—Aspi- 
dospermine or quebrachine is insoluble in 
glycerine. It dissolves readily in fats and 
fixed oils, and may be incorporated with 
cod liver oil in larger proportion than 
quinine. The following is a suitable for- 
mula: 

Cod liver oil, 100 parts; aspidospermine, 
6 to 8 parts. Dissolve with the aid of heat. 
It is easy to conceive the usefulness of such 
a preparation as this, in which the special 
properties of the oil are joined with those 
of the alkaloid, and which in small doses 


acts as an eupeptic.—Pharmac. Journal 
and Transactions. 
2-4 9 
A New Method of Administering 
Koosso. 


OF all the remedies for tape worm, none 

is more certain or efficient than koosso, 
and many efforts have been made to bring 
it into such pharmaceutical shape that, 
while its properties as a tonicide remain 
unimpaired, it might be administered 
without repugnance. Dr. Corre, some 
years ago, proposed the following method, 
which has been successfully used in many 
cases. One half ounce of fresh-powdered 
koosso is treated with one ounce of hot 
castor oil, andafterward with twoounces of 
boiling water by displacement; express, and 
by means of the yolk of an egg combine the 
two, percolate into an emulsion, and add 
forty drops of sulphuric ether, flavoring 
with some aromatic oil. 
This is to be taken at one dose early in 
the morning, after a previous fast of about 
eighteen hours. The worm is usually ex- 
pelled dead after six or eight hours.— 
Buffalo Med. and Surg. Journal. 


o--o—___—. 
Phosphorescent Powders. 


A PROCESS, lately patented, for produc- 
ing phosphorescent powders is as follows: 
A mixture of 100 parts carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime (obtained by the ignition of 
shells, especially Zridama and Sepia), is 
added to 100 parts quicklime, 25 parts of 
calcined salt, and 25 to 50 per cent. of the 


duced. With ammonia it undergoes no 
alteration. 

The decoction is used as a tonic and fe- 
brifuge, and it is the form’ in which que- 
bracho is administered in the provinces 
where paludal fevers prevail. 


Digestion.—Made with sulphuric or acetic 
acid, in the proportions indicated for the 


whole mass of sulphur; 6 to 7 per cent. of 
a coloring matter—a sulphide of calcium, 
strontium, barium, magnesium, aluminum, 
etc.—must then be added. This powder 
serves to render barometers, compasses, 
etc., luminous, and is particularly phos- 
phorescent under the influence of an elec- 
tric current. 


The Art of Dispensing. 


Unver this title a useful and very com- 
plete collection of hints and practical ad- 
vice to the dispensing pharmaceutist is 
given in The Chemists’ and Druggists’ Diary 
for 1880. We had occasion to notice it last 
month, and now we print, with a few 
changes, such parts of the paper as we 
think wil] prove of most use and interest 
to the readers of Tam Druaa@ists CIRCULAR. 
Although some of the prescriptions dis- 
cussed present features peculiar to the 
British Pharmacopeeia and English customs, 
the intelligent pharmaceutist will easily 
find their application to our mode of dis- 
pensing. F 

THE DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 

That section of a shop of a chemist and 
druggist where prescriptions are dispensed 
should be, and generally is, the particular 
pride and study of the proprietor. Whether 
prescriptions dispensed be a few or many, 
it always pays well to devote the most care- 
ful attention to this department. It is the 
department by which a chemist and drug- 
gist is tested and judged. If heis slovenly 
or ignorant therein he can have but little 
chance of reputation elsewhere, unless he 
choose to aim at the somewhat doubtful 
glory of counter-doctoring or quack medi- 
cine mongering. 

The dispensing department should be 
situated in the part of the shop most re- 
mote from the space set apart for custom- 
ers. Its extent will, of course, be regu- 
lated by the requirements of the business, 
but whether small or large, it should be so 
fixed that the dispenser will be able to carry 
on his work without interruption, and with- 
out having any of the other assistants push- 
ing behind him. It is very desirable that 
a fair-sized desk should be at one extremity 
of the dispensing counter, with the label- 
drawer and books close by, and an open 
sink at the other end, provided with a per- 
forated shelf to allow mortars, measures, 
ete., to drain. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


It is needless to say that the medicines 
employed in the preparation of prescrip- 
tions should be of the finest quality pro- 
curable for money. Second qualities of 
some goods may be necessary for certain 
purposes in other sales, but the pharma- 
ceutist should not for a single moment per- 
mit the entrance of a thought about second 
qualities in the dispensing department. 
Differences will occur in medicines pre- 
pared at different establishments, but al- 
ways, at least, retain the satisfaction of 
knowing that these cannot result from the 
use of inferior drugs in your pharmacy. 
Let the question of profit gained from the 
dispensing of prescriptions be a secondary 
one. That will take care of itself. Dis- 
pense medicine with the feeling that an 
artist has in his work, and so will you 
make an art of your work. 

The pharmaceutist, however, may lose 
all the pecuniary benefit of his conscien- 
tiousness if, atter using the most costly 
drugs, he should be wanting in neatness or 
style insending them out. The dispenser 
who economizes on his drugs isa rogue, but 
he who economizes on his bottles, corks, pill 
boxes, or paper, is a fool. What will the 
majority of patients think of a man who 
puts bad corks in green unlipped bottles, 
and badly finished pills in cheap boxes, 
sending out the parcel wrapped in a coarse 
paper? They have only the externals to 
judge by, and generally they would be 
right in concluding that a man who saves 
in such matters is quite likely to save in 
regard to the ingredients of the medicine 
he uses, while the evidence of slovenliness 
on the outside of a packet does not en- 
eourage faith as to the care with which the 
contents have been combined. 

The ability to write neatly is a very im- 
portant requisite for the dispenser. Bad 
penmanship is too easily accepted as asort 
of natural defect, and a good many people 
even pride themselves on it. Some perse- 
verance, however, is all that is necessary 
to make a bad writer into a good one, and 
the youth who will not take the trouble to 
cultivate that first branch of his art had 
better abandon any thought of fitting him- 
self to become a dispenser of medicines. 

The prescription book should contain 
not only a faithful copy of every prescrip- 
tion dispensed, but notes should be record- 
ed in the margin of any difficulties met 
with in the preparation of the medicines, 
and of the processes whereby they were 
overcome. Both prescription book and 
prescription in course of preparation should 
be so placed as to be in no danger of in- 


jury in case of an accident on the coun- 
ter, 

It is very convenient to have a nest of 
drawers behind the dispensing counter, 
with a set of ordinary shop bottles over. 
The requirements of the dispenser may thus 
all be within reach. But it is of great im- 
portance that poisonous substances should 
be kept in a locked-up cupboard. The 
deadliest of these might advantageously be 
kept in another locked-up cupboard within 
the first. 

Never have two prescriptions going at 
once. Of course, if there is an infusion to 
make, you will set that on—set the jar on 
one side, marking on a piece of paper what 
it is, and hold that label between the cover 
and the jar. You can then go on with 
another prescription. But, having finished 
one, clear up all mess, put away bottles, 
measures, and mortars, before beginning 
anything else. 

t is desirable that one person should 
copy the prescription and write the labels 
and dispense the medicine. The copyin 
should always precede the dispensing, an 
the dispenser will then have acquired a 
general acquaintance with the prescription. 
If the staff is large enough it is a very good 
plan for a second person to examine the 
medicine, compare the labels with the pre- 
scription, and finish off. In any case the 
dispenser should never let his medicine 
leave him without making a final reading 
of the prescription, concentrating all his 
attention on it, and considering whether he 
has exactly followed the instructions. He 
may, for example, have used citrate of iron 
when citrate of iron and quininé was or- 
dered, and he would hardly fail to recog- 
nize this oversight if he devoted a few final 
moments to the work of supervision. He 
should, last of all, give a final reading to 
his copy, carefully noting the quantities as 
well as the substances. 


Distilled water—except in some speciall 
favored localities—should always be feed, 
since the impurities of tap or spring water 
give a very different appearance to some 
mixtures. Tinct. lavand. co. gives a bright 
mixture with distilled, but a muddy one 
with tap water. Tinct. card. co. produces 
with distilled water a reddish brown color; 
but with tap water a brilliant crimson, as 
though ammonia had been added. 

A sediment in a bottle of medicine, con- 
taining Fowler’s solution and water, will 
probably be regarded by the nervous pa- 
tient as the arsenic imperfectly dissolved, 
if it has been previously obtained without 
such a deposit. 

Such prescriptions as the following are 
constantly seen on the dispensing counter: 


I. 
AT SON tebe oe batt rete gr. Vv 
A queaiy scarce. 6. lace et eee oF 
Mix. 
II. 
Byraterrilodtaema ws css acters al 
TA rere se 1 nee ee ad ety. 
Mix. 
TI. 
Plumbi acct eerewerieias.s sie are gr. xij. 
Se Vins ECG thre, ccm sisi: 3j- 
SC Hen nIGd-5 dy. SOSA ad Ziv 
Mix. 


In many cases it is advisable even to boil 
the distilled water, for if it happen to con- 
tain carbonic acid or atmospheric air,decom- 
position will be accelerated; 1. and n. are 
good examples. It may also be remarked 
that in dispensing the latter the alcohol 
should be diffused through the water before 
the acetate of lead is dissolved in it. The 
spirit seems to further the expulsion of 
the air and carbonjc acid gas, which are 
ey, present if the distilled water is not 

resh. 


Medicated waters should not be prepared 
by filtration through magnesia, since this 
substance is slightly soluble in water, and 
may be incompatible with other constitu- 
ents of the mixture. 

Filtering or straimimg should never be 
resorted to, except to remove extraneous 
matter accidentally introduced—a fragment 
of cork, or bit of straw, etc. When a pre- 
cipitate or separation of any kind is inevi- 
table, it should be rendered as finely divi- 
ded and as easily diffusible as possible, and 
a “shake label” attached. 

Aloes.—When aloes is prescribed with- 
out specification of the kind, Socotrine 
should always be used. When Barbadoes 
aloes is required it is always specified. 


_ Labeis.—In labelling shop-bottles, where 
similarity is approached, the difference 
should be prominently indicated, e.g., the 
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compound tinctures and powders, the di- 
lute acids, etc., should have a bold ‘‘ comp.” 
or ‘‘ dil.” on the front of the bottle on a 
second line. Classification of bottles and 
drawers into groups of tinctures, wines, 
roots, seeds, barks, potassium salts, sodium 
salts, etc., each group being arranged alpha- 
betically, is to be recommended as tending 
towards greatest freedom from error, b 
compelling the dispenser to read the label. 
Nothing involves greater risk than shelves, 
etc., being divided into such small sections 
that the dispenser fancies he could find 
anything in the dark. 


‘* Poison,” ‘‘ Shake the Bottle,” and other 
adventitious labels, are best placed at the 
shoulder of the bottle. If placed at the 
foot the hand holding the bottle may cover 
them, or a hurried person may overlook 
them. At the shoulder they will be read 
first. 


Solutions.—W hen substances are ordered 
in mixtures in larger quantities than the 
menstruum will retain in solution, the solids 
should be rubbed to powder in a mortar 
with some of the menstruum, cold, and 
transferred to the bottle, which should 
have a shake-label. If they are dissolved 
by the aid of heat they will be deposited in 
crystals. By trituration they are finely 
divided, and easily diffusible by shaking. 

Cleanliness of measures, mortars, scales, 
accuracy of scales, a special pair being 
kept for the poison cupboard. Every 
quantity taken from this cupboard should 
be checked by a person other than the dis- 
penser. Every doubtful reading should be 
referred to others before being dispensed. 


Careless Prescriders.—It would save the 
pharmaceutist a great deal of anxiety if 
prescribers would take the trouble to initial 
unusual doses, for many instances occur 
where it is impossible for the dispenser to 
know whether the dose is safe or not; for 
instance, the B.P. dose of potas. iodid. is 
2 to 10 grains, yet 20 grains is a frequent 
dose, and even 1 or 2 drachms twice or 
three times a day, while some patients ex- 
perience very unpleasant effects from a 
single dose of 2 grains. Again, the B.P. 
dose of ext. ergotée liq. is 10 to 30 minims, 
although 1 drachm is a very common dose, 
and in some cases 4 drachms, or 1 0z., may 
be given with impunity. 

Another instance: 


Pill, COlOCS COm-tars2e agp ale gr. ij. 
Pil. cambogie co........ gr. j. 
Btryebnim. -(- i nterc ak nuert. gr. wy 
Extybellad’ ci. . oidcctsmarstars gr. ij. 


Ft. pil. in arg. Mitte xxiv. 
at bedtime. 


Two grains of ext. bellad. for a dose is 
unusual, but, since it was for an adult and 
only exhibited once a day, it might have 
been dispensed. But the dispenser hap- 
pened to know that the prescriber gave 
only small doses of belladonna; he was, 
therefore, consulted, and the dose altered to 
+ of a grain. 

The attention of prescribers to another 
point would be a great boon to pharmaceu- 
tists, viz., ambiguous nomenclature. For 
preparations mentioned in the British Phar- 
macopeeia the name there found should be 
used, and in ordering those not included in 
the B.P. the initials of the Pharmacopeia, 
or the name of the standard work in which 
the formula may be found, should be ap- 
pended. Otherwise much doubt is involved, 
thus: 


Ung. plumbi subacetatis. 
Ung. picis. 
Liq. arsenici chloridi. 


In each case it was known that the pre- 
scriber meant by these terms: 
Ung. plumbi acet. B.P. 
Ung. picis liquid, B.P. 
Liq. arsenici hydrochlor. B.P. 


respectively, although in the absence of 
that knowledge 


Ung. plumbi subacet. Co. B.P. 
Ung. picis P.L. 
Liq. arsenici chlor. P.L. 

might have been properly dispensed. 

With such prescriptions as these it is no 
wonder that a patient often tells his coun- 
try chemist that his medicines are totally 
different from what were obtained in the 
“* West End.” 

Errors in the Prescription.—If possible, 
reference should be made to the writer. 
Caution must be used in concluding that a 
fancied error or omission is real. ‘ Com- 
mon sense” is frequently appealed to, but 
this indefinable judge cannot be called into 
operation unless the ‘‘ sense of the commu- 
nity ” on the point in question has been ob- 


Sig. One 


‘scribed together), will measure the liquor 
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tained. Too many people confound their 


own individ opinion with the dictates 
of ‘‘common'sense.” For instance, some 
dispensers invariably add acid to a mixture 
containing quinine, although solution of 
alkaloid is not prescribed. Now, many 
physicians prefer administering quinine in 
suspension, and it is decidedly less disagree- 
able taken in this manner, especially when 
large doses are exhibited. 


MIXTURES.—GENERAL RULES, WITH 
EXAMPLES. 


This class of medicines is generally con- 
sidered to require so little art in compound- | 
ing, compared with the difficulty of recon- 
ciling a rebellious pill-mass, that certain 
principles which should be observed in 
preparing them are often overlooked by 
dispensers. Nearly all dispensing opera- 
tions are more or less chemical] ones. Dis- 
pensing is chemistry applied to the art of 
pharmacy, but the skill and knowledge of | 
the dispenser are generally most brought 
into request in letting as little chemical | 
decomposition take place as possible. To 
such an extent do the disciples of Hahne- 
mann carry this that a strict homceopath, 
in dosing a patient with aconite and bella- 
donna, will make separate mixtures, con- 
taining only one of the tinctures in each, of 
which the patient must take a dose of one 
one hour, and of the other the next hour, 
and so on alternately. The one fundamen- 
tal rule, therefore, in dispensing a phy- 
sician’s prescription is to have as little chemi- 
cal action take place among the ingredients 
of the formula as possible, unless such is 
clearly ordered or intended by the prescriber, 
A typical mixture is like a quadruped—it 
has four legs to stand on. According to 
Pereira these are, the basis, the auxiliary 
(adjuvans), the corrective (corrigens), and | 
the vehicle (excipiens); but, as of late the ten- | 
dency has been towards simplicity in pre- 
scribing, it frequently gets dismembered 
into a biped; either the auxiliary or the 
corrective, and, what is of more import- 
ance to the pocket of the pharmaceutist, | 
the vehicle, are frequently omitted. The 
mixture is then, in pharmaceuticul par- 
lance, called ‘‘ drops.” 

To take an example: 


Liq. potasse# ... ....... fl. Z ss 

Tinct. hyoscyami....... fl. 3 vj 

Muc. acaci@s-<.-s000. sas: fl. Z4j; 

Aq. camphore........ad fl. 3 viij. 
Mix. 


The veriest tyro could mix these by 
simply measuring the ingredients in the 
order in which they are written, putting 
them into a bottle, and shaking them to-, 
gether; but the faithful dispenser, remem- 
bering the above rule, and having know-| 
ledge of what Dr. Garrod has proved re-| 
specting the action of caustic fixed alkalies | 
on belladonna.and henbane (notwithstand- | 
ing which they are still frequently pre-| 


potasse into the bottle first, and dilute it 
well with the camphor water, rinsing the 
measure with it while doing so, and bein 
careful not to ‘‘ drown the miller” by add-. 
ing too much; then he will add the tinc- 
ture of henbane and mucilage; lastly, again | 
rinsing the measure with the vehicle, he 
will fill up the bottle with it. The modern 
tendency is, as I have said, to omit the last. 
two and prescribe the first two mixed, with 
the henbane in an inert condition, and 
order the patient to take a teaspoonful in 
home-brewed linseed tea. 4 

To take another example—a bronchitic 
mixture: 


Ammon. carb..... ae S58 is 
Syrupitolutani......... ji fe 3 a 
inc. tolutani....... nese) fe gigs 
Vit: Inecsc;... .sickeseu-mee eee 
‘Sp. chloroform.......... fl. 3ilj. 
Tot, s0NeR Mis... cares ad fi. % xij. 


Solve et misce. 


It is er ie convenient to take the ingre- 
dients of a formula, especially where these 
are numerous, in the order in which they 
are written, and use—weigh or measure— 
them out in this.order. It is less tax on the 
memory to know when you have got so far 
among them that you have added all pre- 
viously prescribed to the one being weighed 
or measured, and the prescriber who has 
any knowledge of dispensing generall 

writes them in this order; and, provided it 
be borne in mind what has been said above, 
about diluting the first article with some 


of the vehicle ordered before adding the 
other ingredients, the order of taking them 
should, as a rule, be followed, unless there 

; are reasons for not doing so, as this bron- - 
chitic mixture will exemplify. We have 
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_ required quantity of mixture. 


| the syrup or any mixed preparation or- 


| purpose—tow, j 


|} Most generally used, and makes a good 


make a solution ofasalt. This should be 
_ done by using the watery vehicle as a sol- 
vent. Where two or more soluble salts 
are ordered together in a mixture, not de- 
composing each other, there is no objec- 
tion to dissolving them together in the 
menstruum; in fact, it is often the only 
- quick and practical means of getting them 
issolved, as when the quantity of vehicle 
_ ordered will make almost a saturated solu- 
tion of one or both of the salts. In mak- 
ing a solution of carbonate of ammonia in 
the infusicn in the case before us a mortar 
will be required, as the carbonate of am- 
monia, unless in the state of fine powder— 
‘in which condition it is not advisable to 
keep it—does not dissolve readily enough 
in aqueous menstrua to enable it to make 
the solution in a measure-glass with the aid 
_ of a glass rod, as might be done with the 
bicarbonates of potash and soda. 

It is much better to avoid the use of a 
mortar, if possible, in making these solu- 
tions, as well as using more glass measures 
than are absolutely necessary. 

Having got the solution of carbonate of 
ammonia in clear condition, say about a 
couple of ounces of it in the bottle, syrup 
of tolu comes second on the formula. But 
this should not be added now, because it 
would clam up the measure, and we should 
not be able to measure the other ingredi- 
ents accurately after itin the same glass, 
without cleaning it more than necessary 
for our present purpose. The ipecacuanha 
wine should be added at this stage, but 
before doing so, knowing the action which 
caustic potash has on belladonna and hen- 
bane, and not knowing for certain, but 
presuming, that ammonia may have asimi- 
lar action on ipecacuanha, the solution 
should be diluted in the bottle with about 
seven ounces more of the infusion. 

A word of caution about infusions. 

_ When freshly prepared they should be al- 
lowed to become quite cold—cooled by 
standing the vessel containing them in cold 
water if necessary, in nearly all cases, before 


_ being used for dispensing. It is a com- 


mon fault with dispensers not to do so, but 
if used warm in this instance it will vola- 
tilize ammonia, chloroform, and some of the 
spirit, and cause the resin of tolu to aggre- 
gate on the side of the bottle. Having 
added the ipecacuanha wine the spirit. of 
chloroform should be measured; to it should 
be added the tincture of tolu, and these 


and a little water should be run through it 
first to take the dust out of it. Jute treated 
in the same manner makes a better strainer; 
it is harsher, and plugs the neck of the 
funnel better, but it is said to be not so 
inert a substance as tow—that water has 
moreaction onit. Ootton wool makesa good 
strainer for a small quantity of liquid. If 
pressed into the neck of a funnel, and a 
few drops of spirit sprinkled on it first to 
lessen the repulsion it has for water, thena 
little distilled water run through it to get 
rid of the spirit, it makes a strainer almost 
equal to a paper filter. The absorbent 
cotton wool does not néed this preliminary 
treatment. 

Another example is a mixture contain- 
ing insoluble salts with tragacanth to sus- 
pend them. The great object in this is to 
give the patient in each dose of the mix- 
ture an equal quantity of each ingredient, 
having the solids suspended in it with the 
a of the gums in the state of fine pow- 

er. 


should be thrown, mixed, into the bottle, 
being careful to let the liquid fall into the 
middle of the solution in the bottle, and 
not touch the neck or side; agitate the 
whole instantly by a little sudden jerking. 
In this way the resin and chloroform will 
be equally diffused through the mixture. 
On adding the spirit of chloroform by 
itself to such a mixture, without shaking, 
the chloroform would separate and de- 
scend, and on pouring in the tincture of 
tolu by itself, without shaking, the resin 
‘would separate and float on the top. By 
having the resin of tolu held in solution by 
the additional quantity of spirit in the spirit 
of chloroform, less separation takes place 


- onaddition to the mixture. In other words, 


a better emulsion will be made of the resin 
than if the tincture had been poured in by 
itself. The syrup of tolu should now be 
added quickly, and the measure rinsed 
_with more infusion—sufficient to make the 
The bottle 
should be at last slightly—not too much— 
shaken, or it will have a tendency to make 
the resin separate on the sides of the bottle. 
By rinsing the measure a little more at 
the top, at once, it will easily become 
clean and ready to commence work again. 
_ The rule in preparing these mixtures 
“should be, therefore: Make a solution of 
the salts first, using the vehicle, which is 
generally aqueous, as a menstruum; strain 
into the bottle, dilute with more vehicle 
passed through the strainer, add the tinc- 


, tures, or spirits, measuring small quantities 


first, shaking after each addition; then add 


dered; lastly, fill up with the vehicle, and 
Shake again. 

_ We have mentioned straining the mix- 
ture. Different media are used for this 
jute, muslin, lint, cotton 
wool, glass wool, etc. 1 donot mean filter- 
ing through paper; this is not necessary 
for mixtures, and not intended; finely-di- 
Vided resinous substances, essential oils, 
' etc., precipitated from tinctures, on addi- 
tion to an aqueous vehicle, would be fil- 
tered out against the instructions and, 
probably, wish of the prescriber. Tow is 


ainer; only a little should be used— 


Bismuth. subnit........... 3 ij 
MaSNes }CAED 4.505. fbi) «sph. 3j. 
Acid. hydrocyan. (Scheele), Mvj. 
IED ACHPRICI. SEA» “his. arersies T1LX. 
BUM ODM staan tees br, < av sasevee fl. 3 jss. 
Pulv. tFagac. C0)... sie<d- ice 3 88. 
Aq. menth. pip..........ad fl. 3 vj 
Mix. 


The three powders require rubbing to- 
gether in a mortar, with some of the ve- 
hicle gradually poured in to form a uni- 
form mixture; this should be, without the 
aid of a funnel, dextrously transferred to 
the bottle, the liquids added in the bottle, 
not the mortar, as is sometimes done, else 
loss by evaporation of hydrocyanic acid, 
spirit of the tinctures, etc., will take place. 
The mortar should be rinsed with a little 
more of the vehicle, this poured into the 
bottle, and the quantity required to fill the 
bottle added. Levigated subnitrate of bis- 
muth and carbonate of magnesia, had there 
been no compound tragacanth powder 
ordered in this formula, would have dif- 
fused themselves readily in this mixture, 
without the use of a mortar being neces- 
sary. Where crystalline salts are ordered 
in a mixture, beyond their power of satu- 
rating it, they should be reduced to a fine 
powder previously. Such salts as chlorate 
bd arene sulphate of potash, gallic acid, 
and sulphate of quinine are frequently so 
ordered. Sulphate of quinine requires 
light trituration in being powdered, care 
being taken not to allow it to ‘“‘ cake” and 
adhere to the mortar and pestle. 

In many cases there is clearly a chemical 
action prescribed, or intended, as in the 
following: 


Potass. bicarb..... . eesaiecs 3 ij. 
ATIMONT CAPD stanteleln sss .<t3 3 sg. 
CLO CMTEG ce a ete cpatras’ 355 5 S08 
BVGUD ee inite crates coe sis fl. Z ss 
JTRS lng Sits We ae a Oe fl. 3 vj 


Solve et misce. 


Here the prescriber intends a semi-effer- 
vescing mixture. After powdering the 
carbonate of ammonia the bicarbonate of 
potash should be added to it in the mortar, 
then the acid with a little water (but not the 
syrup), the excess of effervescence allowed 
to pass off, and the solution strained, the 
syrup added én the bottle, and the quantity 
made up and quickly corked. The mixture 
will have the fresh taste of the little free 
carbonic acid it contains. In such cases 
as this it is better to let the chemical action 
be as intense as possible, provided there be 
sufficient vehicle present to hold the result- 
ing salt in solution. This applies particu- 
larly to sulphate of quinine; in dissolving 
it in water, with the aid of diluted sul- 
phurie acid, it quickly crystallizes again in 
a block of crystals, as the acid sulphate of 
quinine—difticult to re-dissolve, unless a 
sufficient quantity of water be present to 
hold the latter salt in solution. 

In making solutions of salts it has been 
mentioned that it is better not to dissolve 
them in the bottle. The ‘‘ scale” prepara- 
tions are an exception to this. They can, 
with care, be readily and easily dissolved 
in the bottle in which they are to be dis- 
pensed. A little of the water or aqueous 
vehicle should be put into the bottle first, 
being careful not to wet its neck; or, should 
this be done, if should be dried with a 
cloth, else the scale preparation will adhere 
to this moisture, and block the admission 
of the salt into the bottle. A solution is 
readily formed if the salt falls upon the 
water and is quickly agitated—not allowed 
to ‘‘cake” at the bottom. 
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“here a chemical action re uired, viz., to | sufficient to-plug the neck of the funnel— 


The skilled English dispenser makes use 
of the measure-glass largely in dispensing, 
and, where it is required to combine quick- 
ness with accuracy, the measuring of fluids 
may be much more definitely effected than 
by weighing them. Liquor arsenicalis and 
liquor strychnis can be much more accu- 
rately dispensed by measuring 30 minims 
than by weighing a corresponding quan- 
tity, say, into an 8-oz. bottle. Accordin 
to the French and German iheelsode-akin 
this, also, is likely to be adopted in the 
United States—the dispensing even of 
liquids is effected by weighing. This has 
many advantages in a Pharmacopeeia, but 
as the medicines will be measured, not 
weighed, when administered to the patient, 
this system will not give a very accurate 
dose of such medicines as chloroform, 
ether, etc. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_0-¢e—____ 


Easy Process for Spirit of Nitrous 
Ether. 


At the December meeting of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, R. F. Farr- 
THORNE, Ph.G,, proposed asimple method 
for making this preparation. His pro- 
cess will commend itself to paca by a 
novel peculiarity, the absence of distilla 
tion. It is described as follows in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy : 

If five parts, by weight, of nitric acid, 
of specific gravity 1°36, are mixed with 
four parts of alcohol, of specific gravity 
0°822, both liquids having, previous to mix- 
ing, been reduced to the temperature of 
60° F., no perceptible action takes place. 
To this is added a small portion of starch 
(80 grains to 9 ounces of the mixture), and 
the whole placed in a deep cylindrical ves. 
sel, in which the liquids would occupy 
about one-sixth of its capacity. If the 
vessel is then set aside in a cool place, the 
temperature of which is above the freezing 
point, but below 60° F., in two or three 
days the liquid will be found divided into 
two distinct layers, the upper one being 
impure nitrous ether. This is removed by 
means of a funnel having a stop-cock in 
the neck, and after pouring it into a four 
ounce well-stoppered vial, it is agitated 
first with 3 per cent. of calcined magnesia, 
and to the mixture is added 8 per cent. of 
stronger solution of ammonia, and well 
shaken ; the upper layer of liquid, which 
is the purified nitrous ether, is filtered 
through cotton, moderately packed in a 
funnel, and then weighed. To every 100 
parts, by weight, are added 1,900 parts of 
alcohol, of specific gravity 0°822. By this 
treatment of the crude nitrous ether, both 
free acid and aldehyd are removed, the first 
by the magnesia and the last by the am- 
monia, which has a strong affinity for it. 

In order to succeed with this process it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the ether 
is extremely volatile (boiling between 61 
and 62° F.), and that the action of the acid 
upon the alcohol must be moderated if 
ebullition should take place too rapidly, 
which is sometimes the case when the tem- 
perature approaches 60° F. This can easily 
be accomplished by placing the bottle con- 
taining the acid and alcohol in water, the 
temperature of which is below 50°F. I 
have found it to be a convenient plan to al- 
low the water from the hydrant (the tem- 
perature of which at this time is 50° F.) to 
run on the bottle for about half an hour, 
when the action will be checked. 

Another method by which nitrous ether 
can be made, and which requires less at- 
tention, is as follows : Place 41g parts by 
weight of nitric acid in a vessel of similar 
proportions to the one used in the first pro- 
cess, and with a long-necked funnel pour 
into it with care 2 parts of water so as not 
to mix with the acid, and on this pour 41 
parts of alcohol in the same manner so as 
not to mix with the water. There will be 
three distinct layers at first, but having 
placed this in a cool place, and under the 
same conditions as before described, there 
will be found in two or three days only 2 
layers, the upper one being impure nitrous 
ether. Thisis to be treated in the same 
manner as in the previous process. 

The great volatility of nitrous ether ren- 
ders it necessary, in order to avoid loss, that 
all vessels used during the purifying pro- 
cess should be maintained at a temperature 
below 60° F. 
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imperfect apparatus, to produce spirit of 
nitre at a cost not above that of the best 
commercial article. 

Before giving 0-908 as the specific gravity 
of nitrous ether, I wish to rectify it over 
chloride of calcium or quicklime. The 
spirit of nitre produced by either process, 
mixed with ammonia, does not become yel- 
low, does not discolor with solution of po- 
tassa, and does mot effervesce on the addi- 
tion of a carbonate. 


ore 
Mollisine.* 


THE increasing popularity of petroleum 
in its various forms, as a medicinal agent, 
has led to the introduction of several pro- 


I would also state that by the first process 
named 572 grains pure ether were produced, 
having a specific gravity of about 0-908 and 
boiling at 62° F. 

I prefer the first-named method for mak- 
ing nitrous ether, the yield by it being 
larger and sufficiently great, even with my 


prietary preparations which claim to be 
made exclusively from petroleum. The 
convenience to the pharmaceutist of having 
astable and reliable preparation of his own 
make to offer in place of such proprietary 
articles will be apparent. 

Last summer my attention was called to 
a brief note in Tae Druaaists CrRouLAR, 
suggesting a formula for a substitute for 
cosmoline and vaseline. 

I procured some of the spindle oil and 
made a number of experiments with vari- 
ous substances; paraftin did not answer a 
good purpose—it produced a flaky oint- 
ment which was quite unsightly. 

Yellow wax seems much better suited as 
a congealing substance, and I find the fol- 
lowing to yield a nice unguent of good con- 
sistence and permanent. 

The proportions are as follows : Spindle 
oil (Downer’s), 29° gravity, 4 parts; purified 
yellow wax, 1 part. 

Melt the wax in the oil by the aid of a 
gentle heat, then set aside to cool; the re- 
sult isa smooth ointment readily fusible 
without any odor of petroleum. I have 
given the name of Mollisine to this product 
from ‘‘ Mollis,” soft, pliant, sweet, easy, 
delightful, smooth, and ‘‘ine,” belonging, 
relating or pertaining to. 

This serves as an excellent base for a 
variety of substances, in combination with 
carbolic acid. I have prepared a Carbolized 
Mollisine in the proportion of 1 part car- 
bolic acid to 16 parts of Mollisine. 

A very satisfactory zine ointment may 
be made in the usual proportions, substitut- 
ing Mollisine for lard, and adding balsam 
of Peru in the proportion of 1 drachm to 
each ounce. 


eee 


On Chlorophyl. 


THE author has obtained chlorophyl in 
crystals belonging to the: system of the 
oblique rhomboidal prism. On exposure 
to diffused light they turn slowly to a yel- 
lowish green, and ultimately become color- 
less. In its reactions and its elementary 
composition it shows an approximation to 
bilirubine. Both are soluble in ether, chlo- 
roform, petroleum, sulphide of carbon, and 
benzol. Both are withdrawn from the 
majority of these solvents by animal black. 
Like bilirubin, chlorophyl plays the part 
of a feeble acid, yielding soluble and un- 
stable salts with the alkalies, and insoluble 
salts with all the other bases. It contains 
not a trace of iron. Its relations with bili- 
rubin connect it necessarily with hsematin. 
—A. Gautier, in Comptes Rendus. 


———_e0-e—___—__ 


Temperature of the Sun. 


Newton, Waterston, Ericsson, and Sec- 
chi have asserted that the sun’s temperature 
cannot be less than from 1,000,000° to 
2,000,000° (1,800,000° to 8,600,000° Fah.); 
Pouillet, Vicaire, Violle, and many others 
maintain that the temperature cannot ex- 
ceed from 1,500° 10 2,500° (2,700° to 4,500° 
Fah.). The French Academy, in 1876, of- 
fered a ‘‘Bordin Prize” for the solution of 
the question, which resulted in a reward 
to Violle, certificates of ‘‘ honorable men- 
tion’ to Vicaire and Crova, and a with- 
drawal of the prize, in consequence of the 
difficulty and uncertainty involved in the 
question. Secchi obtained more than 2,000, 
000° by Newton’s formula, while Violle ob- 
tained only 1,500° by the formula of Du- 
long and Petit from the same set of obser- 
vations. F. Rosetti, in a memoir crowned 
by the Royal Academia dei Lincei, discusses 
experiments and methods of his own, from 
which he concludes that the temperature 
cannot be much less than 10,000° (18,000° 
Fah.), or much more than 20,000° (36,0002 
Fah.).—Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 


* A paper read by WiLttaAMm Cc. BAKES, Ph.G., at a 
meeting of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and 
reprinted in the American Journal of Pharmacy. 
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Simple Perfected Test for Diabetic 
Sugar.* 


HERETOFORE in this country the favorite 
qualitative test for grape sugar in the urine 
has been the Trommer test; after this, as 
qualitative and quantitative, Fehling’s test 
and the fermentation test. Besides these 
there are a number of others equally as 
good, but not so universally applied. These 
are Heller's, More’s, Boéttger’s, Frohn’s, 
Piffard’s, and Haynes’. It is to this latter 
that I owe the suggestion that led me to 
perfect the sugar test as here offered. The 
objections to Haynes’ test are that it is not 
a quantitative test, and that the copper is 
precipitated after standing a short time. 
Of all the tests Trommer’s test is the least 
reliable, Fehling’s the most. The only ob- 
jection to the latter is its liability to altera- 
tion. Professor Flint, Jr., keeps the various 
constituents of Fehling’s solution in separate 
bottles; but this, he says, does not prevent 
the serious decomposition of the solution 
of neutral tartrate of potash. Besides this 
the copper solution is apt to undergo change 
and precipitate some oxide. Another dis- 
advantage of all of the above tests, except 
Frohn’s, is the impossibility of finding 
sugar if albumen be present, or if the urine 
be ammoniacal. None of these are ob- 
stacles to the qualitative application of my 
test, which is simply a solution of copper 
sulphate in pure glycerine in this propor- 
tion: 


Pure sulphate of copper 
CEVSLAIS pais core at secs 50 grains. 
Pure glycerine... 63% 1 ounce. 


This equals six and a quarter grains cop- 
per to one drachm of glycerine, and this 
will reduce one grain of grape sugar in the 
presence of a caustic alkali. The glycerine 
protects the copper from the action of the 
caustic alkali, and as well from the various 
constituents of the urine. The copper 
crystals must be thoroughly triturated with 
the glycerine in a mortar, and kept in a 
clean glass-stoppered bottle. 


Qualitative Test.—Two or three drops are 
dropped into a small test tube, and about a 
half drachm of officinal liquor potasse add- 


ture becomes yellow. The urine is then 
more carefully dropped, and the fluid 
allowed to ie little after each boiling, 
till a ring of clear fluid shows itself at the 
surface, showing that the whole of the 
copper has been oxidized and is rapidly 
precipitating as yellowish or reddish brown 
cuprous oxide. This precipitate is thrown 
down in the first part of the examination, 
and increases as the reaction is continued. 
This decolorization terminates the process. 
One grain of sugar has been neutralized. 
Then read off the graduate how much fluid 
has been used. Let us suppose six drachms 
were used. One fourth of this (one and a 
half drachms) was urine. We therefore 
have one grain of sugar in one and a half 
drachms of the urine. 

If the examiner have no flask a small 
morphine or quinine bottle will answer 
perfectly, only half the quantity (half a 
drachm) of the test liquid being used if a 
small bottle be taken; this neutralizes, of 
course, only a half grain of sugar, Albu- 
men interferes with this test; and must 
therefore be removed by coagulating with 
acetic acid and filtering; the urine is then 
neutralized with liquor potasse and used 
as above. 


ed, and the whole shaken till the resulting 
precipitate is dissolved. The solution will 
then be of dark-blue color. It is then 
boiled and a few drops of urine dropped 
into the tube, and again boiled for a min- 
ute or two. If sugar be present in con- 
siderable quantity, the fluid will suddenly 
become opaque, and prolonged boiling will 
turn it by rapid degrees to a canary or 
brownish yellow; and upon cooling the 
yellow or brown cuprous oxide will be 
found in the bottom of the tube. During 
the test, however, the attention must be kept 
on the fluid itself, not on the precipitate. 
Ammoniacal or albuminous urine will 
not interfere with this reaction, if a drop 
or two of a weak solution of bichromate of 
potash be added before testing. If only 
small quantities of sugar be present, more 
urine must be added. If no copper oxide 
be precipitated, or if the mixture does not 
turn to a definite yellow, not a dirty green 
color, after adding an equal volume of urine 
with the test liquid and boiling, no sugaris 
present, 


Precautions.—The precipitate of cuprous 
oxide is granular, not flaky; and the pre- 
cipitation of the whitish, grayish, or brown- 
ish flocculi of phosphates, which always 
occurs in alkalized urine, should never be 
mistaken for the dense, opaque, yellowish 
urine containing cuprous oxide, or the 
bright, heavy, granular yellowish or brown- 
ish precipitate of the same. 


Quantitative Test.—One drachm of the test 
fluid (= six and a fourth grains of cupric 
sulphate) is measured into a flask, and about 
two drachms of liquor potasse and an equal 
amount of water added. This is either 
put upon the stove or over the lamp, the 
flask resting on wire gauze or a tin plate. 
If the urine contain much sugar (as indi- 
ated by the qualitative test), it should be 
diluted with a measured quantity of water, 
as in Fehling’s test; if only a small quan- 
tity is present, no dilution is required. The 
measured urine—let us say one half ounce 
—and the diluting agent—say one anda half 
ounces, making two ounces in all—are 
dropped from a graduated tube or glass 
into the test fluid and brought to the boil- 
ing point, a few drops being added at a 
time, and after boiling a few moments 
allowed to settle fora few seconds. This 
is continued till the opaque brownish mix- 


* Dr, L. 8S. Oppenheimer, in Louisville Medica} 
News. 


———+-e—__—_. 
To Test the Essential Oil of Mustard. 


HAGER, in Pharm.. Centraih. reeommends 
the following : 


1, Hvaporation.—One or two grammes of 
the oil are evaporated in a shallow dish at 
from 40% to 50° C. (104° to 122°F.) If 
pure, the oil evaporates totally in the course 
of two hours; a residue indicates the 
presence of fatty oils, carbolic acid, oil of 
cloves, oil of cinnamon, or nitro-benzine, 
etc. 


2. Dropping into cold water.—Strictly 
pure oil sinks in water, and remains clear 
forhours. If the drops become cloudy or 
milky in a minute, one per cent. of alcohol 
or amylic alcohol is present. 


3. Pure concentrated sulphuric acid,—Ten 
drops of the oil are mixed in a test tube 
with 4 or 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid, when no 
change of color is produced if the oil is 
pure ; a darker color indicates the presence 
of adulterations, such as fatty oils, nitro- 
benzine, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, 
etc. 


4, Solution of ammoniated copper—The 
solution is made by adding ammonia grad- 
ually to a concentrated aqueous solution of 
copper sulphate until the precipitate is re- 
dissolved. To ten drops of the suspected 
oil, dissolved in about 4¢.c. of pure absolute 
alcohol, add 2 or3 ¢.c. of the copper solu- 
tion, when an ultramarine-blue precipitate 
falls, which does not change its color if 
the oil ispure. If a trace of carbon bisul- 
phide is present the precipitate turns first 
violet brown, and then dark reddish brown 
in a few minutes ; the presence of amylic 
alcohol, phenol, or oil of cloves, also causes 
a change of the color. 


5. Test for carbotic acid—Mix 10 drops 
of the suspected oil with 10 c.c. of water ; 
shake, filter 15 minutes later, and add to 
the filtrate 2 drops of solution of ferric 
chloride (Phar. Ger.), when the presence 
of carbolic acid is indicated by a blue color. 


6. Test for carbon bisulphide.—This adul- 
terant was quantitatively determined by dis- 
tilling 100 grammes of the oil, contained in 
a previously-weighed glass retort, first in a 
water bath and afterwards in a glycerine 
bath. The carbon bisulphide began to dis- 
til at 60 C. (140° F.), and continued to come 
over until the temperature had been raised 
to 108° C. (217°4° F.) 


——_-+o—___ 


Action of Blevated Temperatures andthe 
Vapors of Carbolic Acid upon 
Organic Bodies. 


DuRING the outbreak of the plague in 
Russia, the Hungarian sanitary authorities 
required that all substances :mported from 
suspicious districts should be submitted to 
the joint action of high temperatures and 
the vapors of phenol, and the author was 
officially instructed to examine experi- 
mentally the action of this process of dis- 
infection. se found that the conduction 
of heat through packets of letters, etc., 
was very slow. <A packet of 22 letters was 
placed in an air bath maintained at 111°. 
After four hours the temperature in the 
middle of the packet did not exceed 100°, 
whilst in a larger packet of 70 letters simi- 
larly heated the heat only rose to 75°. 
For practical purposes the letters were laid 


loosely in a wire basket, with a sheet of 
tin plate or wire gauze between ort. ten, 
and-in this manner any number of letters 
could be brought in two hours to the tem- 
perature of 148°, The second question 
was, Whatis the highest temperature which 
organic matter, especially paper, can bear 
without injury? It was found that in an 
air bath, where the action of radiant heat 
was excluded, decomposition set in between 
150° to 160°, but that at 140° no essential 
change took place. If exposed to the va- 
pors of crystallized phenol at temperatures 
of from 180°-to 140°, neither the paper nor 
the writing was injured. Filter and litmus 
paper, cotton, various kinds of linen, white 
and dyed tissues of woo] and silk, lace, 
raw wool, and leather were not injured, 
either by the action of heat alone or by ex- 
posure to phenol vapors at 138°. Exeep- 
tions must be admitted in case of white wool, 
which was turned rather yellowish, and of 
wash leather, which condensed a consider- 
able quantity of phenol and became brittle. 
The action of heat alone and con jonny: 
with phenol vapors was next studied, It 
was found that a dry heat of 137° delayed 
putrefaction, but did not suffice for the 
total destruction of all kinds of bacteria. 
But a temperature of 137° applied along 
with the vapors of phenol completely 
eradicated all living organisms. These 
conclusions, therefore, confirm the experi- 
mental results of the late Prof. Crace- 
Calvert. [The degrees of temperature men- 
tioned are centigrade. ]}—CarL von THAN, 
in Liebig’s Annalen, 
———_¢-+ ¢ —____ 


New Method for the Separation of 
Nickel and Cobalt. 


‘ Tuts method is founded on the following 
acts: 

1. If there be added to the aqueous solu- 
tion of cobalt nitrate or sulphate, an ex- 
cess of a cold saturated solution of phos- 
phorus salt, mixed with a solution of 
ammonium bicarbonate from which no 
ammoniacal odor is emitted, a bluish pre- 
cipitate is formed in the liquid. When the 
mixture is slowly warmed the equivalent 
of carbonic acid in excess at first escapes; 
then, by boiling for a few seconds, a very 
distinct ammoniacal odor is perceptible. 
At this moment the boiling is discontinued, 
and from 2 to 3 c.c. of ammonia added to 
the liquid. The precipitate is, for the 
most part, dissolved, and it is only neces- 
sary to warm gently to 100° to obtain a 
precipitate of a beautiful purple inclining 
to violet, which is rapidly deposited. 
Analysis assigns to this precipitate the 
formula NH,0,2CoO,PO;+2HO. It loses 
no ammonia at 110°, and is transformed at 
a red heat into pyrophosphate 2CoO, POs. 

2. A solution of the corresponding salts 
of nickel, treated in the same manner, gives 
only a pure blue liquid, which is not ren- 
dered turbid by heat. 

3. By mixing the two above-mentioned 
reagents in excess with a solution containing 
cobalt and nickel, and treating in the same 
manner, the red precipitate of ammonio- 
cobaltic phosphate is again obtained, whilst 
the remaining blue liquor contains the 
whole of the nickel. By this means the 
cobalt in the nickel sulphate of commerce 
can be detected. 

I find it better to make this separation 
for the qualitative research of the two 
metals in assay flasks, where evaporation 
is slow. For the quantitative separation I 
prepare my reagents in the following man- 
ner; 1°30 grammes of phosphorus salt are 
digested in the cold in 250 grammes of 
water; 2°30 grammes of efiloresced carbo- 
nate of ammonia are dissolved in the same 
quantity of water, and the solution satu- 
rated with carbonic acid till all ammoniacal 
smell is gone. 

After having separated the two oxides in 
the customary way, and having reduced 
them by hydrogen, they are weighed, dis- 
solved in nitric acid, and the acid solution 
evaporated to dryness, in a water bath. 
The residue is redissolved in about 50 c.c. 
of water, to which is added a quantity of 
phosphorus salt equal to thirty times the 
weight of the two metals, and to which a 
volume of. ammonium bicarbonate equal 
to that occupied by the phosphate has 
previously been added. We then operate 
as has already been indicated, care being 
taken to frequently shake the flask con- 
taining the liquid, especially after the addi- 
tion of the ammonia, 

If the boiling has inadvertently been too 
prolonged, causing the evaporation of the 


blue liquid containing the nickel on the | 
sides of the vessel, and the consequent pre- 
cipitation of a little nickel, it is easily as- 


certained by the color of the cobalt pre- 
cipitate, which will, in this case, be paler. 
It can also be compared with the moist 
ammonio-cobaltic phosphate, which is kept 
in a bottle to act as a test, In this case the 
clear blue liquor is drawn off, the red pre- 
cipitate dissolved in only as much dilute 
phosphoric acid as is absolutely necessary 
(it is even better to leave a little precipitate 
undissolved), then the operation is con- 
tinued with ammonium bicarbonate and 
ammonia. 

In all cases the precipitate is washed in 
cold water, weighed on a tared filter at 
100°, or calcined; 100 parts of calcined 
precipitate contain 40°4 of cobalt. With 
regard to the blue liquid separated by fil- 
tration, sulphuretted hydrogen completely 
precipitates the nickel. The precipitate 
is calcined in acrucible with some sulphur 
and weighed in the state of sulphide. 

This method is an exceedingly rapid one, 
for the separation requires Only one or two 
hours at the most.* 

In conclusion I would say that nickel 
sulphate now prepared with garnierite is 
found to contain magnesia, which affects 
the cobalt precipitate if the separation from 
that salt is attempted.—Ph. Dirvel, in 
Comptes Rendus. 

+ e—____ 


New Process of Gilding Glass. 


Tue following is Mayan’s process, trans- 
lated from the Dresden Glasshutte in the 
Am. Journ. of Industry. For the conven- 


and again heated in the waterbath. At the end of a 


ience of some of the readers of the Crr- 
CULAR we give in ordinary weights and 
measures the equivalents of the metrical 
values used in the original article. 

The glass, it will be observed, is gilded 
by bringing it in contact with a bath con- 
taining a solution of gold, the composition 
of this bath conditioning several reactions 
in order that the gold may settle upon and 
become firmly attached to the glass. The 
bath consists of : 

1. A solution of gold. 

2. A solution of caustic soda. 

3. A reagent. 


The first of these is obtained by dissolv- 
ing chemically pure gold in nitro-muriatic 
acid. This solution is then evaporated un- 
til a perfect crystallization is secured. The 
gold crystals thus obtained are dissolved in 
water in the ratio of six or seven grammes: 
to one litre of distilled water (90 to 100 
grains to the quart), and filtered until per- 
fectly clear. 

For the second solution forty grammes 
(ten drachms) of caustic soda are treated 
with alcohol or lime, dissolved in one litre 
of distilled water, so that the solution 
shows seven or eight degrees of caustic 
soda. Although a greater or less portion 
of gold or alkali does not affect the opera- 
tion materially, the proportions given are 
those which have proven themselves prac- 
tically the most economical both in regard 
to the ingredients and rapidity of the pro- 
cess. 

Four-fifths of the gold solution and one- 


fifth of the caustic solution are then mix- — 


ed, and to one litre of this mixture is add 
ed one of the reagents in the following pro- 
portions : 

1. Three cubic centimetres (forty-seven 
minims) of concentrated and chemically 
pure glycerine, mixed with the same quan- 
tity of distilled water, with the above men- 


tioned caustic solution, form the most 


energetic reagent. 

2. Five cubic centimetres (seventy-eight 
minims) of 90 per cent. alcohol mixed with 
equal parts of glucose solution, the latter 
being prepared by taking twenty grammes 
of glucose to 100 grammes of distilled 
water (five drachms to three ounces and @ 
half), and boiling the mixture down to 
about fifty grammes. This reagent gives the 
gilding a reddish color. 


* M. Pisani, in whose laboratory this work was 
done, was kind enough to submit it to some ana- 
lytical experiments, and he discovered that ammo- 
nium acetate could be substituted for the bicarbo-~ 
nate. The acetate is very simply prepared by sata- 
rating acetic acid at 8° with ammonia. Ouly 2 ¢.c. 
of this acetate is added, 0:050 gramme of cobalt, 
and 5 c.c. of the solution of microcosmic salt, pre- 
pared in the manner already indicated. In order to 
estimate the various quantities of cobalt in the solu- 
tions containing the two metals we rely on the 
following: A rose solution contains an excess of 
cobalt as compared with nickel; a brown solution, 
half of cobalt and half of nickel; a dirty green 
liquid, 1 of cobalt to 3 of nickel; and a green solu- 
tion, 1of cobalt to 4 of nickel. In the first case, the 
acetate and phosphate are added asif all were nickel; 
in the last as if the liquid contained only a fourth 


part of nickel. - After having heated the mixture of © 
metals, phosphate, and acetate, for a few moments in — 


the water bath, it ismixed with a little ammonia, 


arter of an hour the cobalt is precipitated. In 
Caan where the precipitate has not the desired ting 
it is again treated as indicated above. 
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outside, of a thincellular layer called the 
| epidermis, horny and dead on the outside 
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8. Thirty cubic centimetres (one fluid 
ounce) of a mixture of 90 per cent. alco- 
hol and the following solution of sugar: 
Dissolve twelve grammes (three drachms) of 
white sugar in 100 grammes (314 ounces) of 
distilled water, add two drachms (thirty 
grains) of nitric acid of 1°84 specific 
gravity, and let the whole boil for fifteen 
minutes. Of this and the alcohol equal 
weights are mixed. 

4. Forty cubic centimetres (ten fluid 
drachms) of aromatic alcohol—butyl, pro- 
pyl, or amyl alcohol answers the purpose 
best. This reagent gives the gilding a pe- 


5. Forty cubic centimetres of brandy 
made of fruit juice or sugar cane, 
Although the quantity of the reagent to 
be added need not correspond exactly with 
the proportions given above, it is to be un- 
derstood that certain limits are not to be 
overstepped. One would, forinstance, fail 
in the operation if, instead of three centi- 
metres of glycerine, twenty grammes should 
be taken. 
The reaction or gilding begins as soon as 
the different elements of the bath are 
united. The settling of the gold occurs in 
every direction, but it can only be used 
when it acts upwards; therefore, the arti- 
cle to be gilded must be placed in such a 
position that the gold will touch the parts 
to be gilded in the direction mentioned. A 
glass plate to be gilded, for instance, must 
be allowed to swim on the bath. No de- 
viation from this rule will be followed by 
success. As soon as the gilding is suffi- 
ciently strong, the article is taken from the 
bath, rinsed with pure water, thoroughly 
dried, and coated with varnish. In order 
to make the gilding more durable, use a 
varnish made of a glass enamel easily vitri- 
fied, or of enamel colors, afterwards burn- 
ing it in a muffle. 
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The Chemistry of Tanning.* 


THE skins of beasts being the first record- 
ed material used for clothing, the best 
method of preparing them for use was 
necessarily one of the first questions pre- 
sented for solution to the mind of man. 


drying in the air, was doubtless all that was 
done for long periods of time; but more ela- 
borate methods were gradually practised, 
with the view of making the ‘skins more 
supple and of preserving them from the 
action of the weather, until at last the art 
of tanning becamea recognized occupation 
among men. 

It is not known when the use of oak 
bark or other substances containing the 
little understood class of astringent bodies 
called tannins was found out. The whole 
history of the art in ancient times is almost 
a blank, the methods used being no doubt 
Kept secret among the craft and handed on 
from father to son, unwritten and carefully 
kept from the world at large. 

The chemistry of tanning involves a 
knowledge of the materials employed, 
firstly, of the skin, and secondly, of the 
substances used to change the skin from a 
body drying into a trapslucent, horny, 
hard hide, into fibrous, opaque, flexible 
leather. 

’ The skin of animals consists, first, on the 


and constantly replaced from within; then 


Matter exists which gives the color to the 
skin of man; then the corium, or true skin, 
a layer varying in thickness in various ani- 
mals and in different parts of the same ani- 


is made, and consists of fibres intersect- 
ing each other in every direction, connected 
by a cellular structure which binds them 
together. On the inner side the skin is lined 
With a fat bearing tissue, which separates 
it from the muscles or flesh. In tanning 
leather this and the outer layers are sepa- 
Tated from the corium by preliminary 
Operations. 

The various mechanical portions of the 
process of tanning will be omitted except 
when they are connected with chemical 
action. One of these is the removal of 
hair, for which the most diverse processes 
have been used. 


1. Sweating.--In this method, under the 

uence of moisture, a semi-putrefaction 
takes place in the epidermis, which becomes 
disintegrated and loosens the hair. 


2. Lvming.—In this milk of lime is used. 
The cellular tissues are destroyed, whilst 
the fibres remain uninjured. It is impor- 
tant not to carry this action too far, or the 
cellular connecting tissue of the corium 
will be injured, and the leather irreparably 
damaged. Lime soaps are also formed with 
the fatty matters, 


3. The Use of Sulphides.—Alkaline sul- 
phides and the sulphides of calcium and 
barium have long been used as depilatories. 
Rusma, a mixture of 1 part orpiment and 
2 or 3 parts slaked lime. is practically used, 
and this is a good example of an empirical 
process from which chemical knowledge 
enables us to deduce a scientific one. <A 
decomposition takes place between the two 
bodies, by which calcium sulphide is form- 
ed, and this substance might just as well be 
used direct, and the dangerous arsenic 
avoided. Mr. Warington proposed 8 parts 
polysulphide of sodium, 10 of slaked lime, 
and 10 of starch. M. Matern, of Antwerp, 
in 1872, exhibited at Vienna a new depila- 
tory liquid, consisting of slaked lime, soda, 
and sulphur, some sulphide of sodium be- 
ing formed. In 1878, M. Eitner used this 
mixture successfully, and then got pure 
sulphide of sodium, by which bullocks’ 
hides were depilated in fifteen hours. Crys- 
tallized sulphide of sodium is used; 1 kilo- 
gramme is dissolved in 2 litres of water and 
oie with 3 kilogrammes of slaked 

ime. 

This is painted on the hair side, work- 
ing it well in, the hides folded together, 
put into a warm room about 19° C., covered 
with a wet rug, and left fifteen hours. The 
hides must be well washed before scraping 
off the hair, or the hands of the workmen 
will suffer. Further details will be found 
in a valuable paper in the Journal of the 
Chemical Socrety, 1876, p. 982. Sodium 
sulphide can be easily made at a low price, 
if a demand should arise, by the reduction 
of the sulphate. 


4. By the Use of Acid Liquor.—This is 
produced by the fermentation of barley 
meal, giving rise to lactic and acetic acids. 
This is not available for heavy hides, as it 
swells them too much. 

The next operation is the swelling or 
raising of the hides. When lime has been 
used to remove the hair it is necessary to 
remove this from the interior of the hide, as 
it would injure the leather. The hides are 
put into spent or red tan liquors, which 
contair gallic and lactic acids. These not 
only remove the lime, but as the lime has be- 
come carbonated the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas tends to swell the hides and enable 
the tannin more readily to enter the fibres. 
Lime is also sometimes removed by the use 
of the excrements of pigeons, fowls, and 
dogs. The action of this disgusting mix- 
ture has been ascribed to uric acid, but itis 
more probable that ammonium chloride is 
formed, which is decomposed by the lime, 
calcium chloride being formed. 

All these operations have as their object 
the preparation of the hides for the true 
tanning operation, which consists in im- 
mersing the hides in a solution containing 
tannin. This combines with the organic 
matter of which the fibres of the corium 
are composed, and forms an imputrescible 
compound which is leather. Two theories 
have been propounded to explain this. 
The first is, that the tannin unites with the 
fibres in their unchanged state, and the 
action goes slowly on until the fibres are 
acted on through their entire thickness, and 
that the length of time necessary to 
thoroughly permeate the skin and the 
fibres throughout, is the reason why one or 
even two years have been taken for very 
thick hides. 

The other, advocated by Dr F. Crace Cal- 
vert, in the Cantor lectures for 1864, is that 
the hides are composed of a substance ana- 
logous to the organic matter of bones, or 
osseine, which does not unite with tannin, 
and that there is a slow transformation of 
this into the isomeric body gelatine, which, 
as it is formed, unites with the tannin. 
The slowness with which thick hides are 
tanned would be explained by the long 
time required to bring about this transfor- 
mation, Although this view has the sanc- 
tion of such an eminent name, my own 
opinion is that the first is the correct one, 
as a simple experiment will show. Hide 
dried and rasped is shaken up with a dilute 
solution of oak-bark, from which in a 
minute or two it will so thoroughly remove 
the tannin that iron salts will give no reac- 
tion. This shows that tannin can unite 


,.*A paper read by EpwARD Davtss, F.C.S., be- 
Ore the Liv t Chemists’ Association, and 
Printed in the Pharm. Journ. and Trans. 
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with unaltered hide. : 
The chemistry of the tannins is not at 
all clearly worked out. They are obtained 
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with difficulty in a pure state without de- 
composition, as they appear to be unstable 
There are certainly seve- 
ral kinds, differing greatly in composition 


complex bodies. 


although possessing certain properties in 
common. 
separate state is that obtained from nut- 
galls. Until recently this, when obtained 
by ether, was supposed to be a pure gluco- 


sideof gallic acid; that is, that it was a 


compound containing the elements of glu- 
cose and of gallic acid, less the elements of 
water. 


Co7H20,7 +4H,0 = C.Hi.0.+8C0,H.0s. 


Later investigations have shown that it 
contains varying qualities of digallic acid 
together with tannin, and that pure tannin 
is almost unattainable. Messrs. Paul and 
Kingzett (Journal of the Chemical Society, 
1878, p. 217) state that commercial tannin 
examined by them in no case contained any 

lucose, and was merely digallic acid, 
414H 1009, which with H,O gives 


C.,H1.0,+H,O0=2C,H,Os.. 


M. Schiff holds the same view. Schlorlem- 
mer, in ‘‘Chemistry of the Carbon Com- 
pounds,” says: ‘‘There cannot be any 
doubt that tannin contains a glucoside of 
gallic or digallic acid. Possibly the tannin 
as it exists in the nut-galls is a glucoside of 
digallic acid, and is decomposed by the pro- 
cess of extraction, although this is remark- 
able, as nothing but ether is used.” 

The tannin of oak-bark, or quercitannic 
acid, according to Stenhouse, does not give 
gallic acid when boiled with dilute acids, 
but a reddish brown substance. Tannins 
have been divided into pathological and 
physiological tannins. The former includ- 
ing the galls due to the injuries produced 
by insects, the latter are the tannins form- 
ing natural constituents of plants. 

They may.also be roughly divided into 
two classes, according to the color which 
they give with Fe.Cl,, some giving a blue- 
black and others a green. The first com- 
prises the tannins contained in nut-galls, 
oak-bark, myrobalans, sumac, valonia, and 
divi-divi. he second includes catechu, 
kino, mimosa bark, larch, and birch bark. 
That this indicates a real difference in 
chemical composition is shown by their 
behavior with tartar emetic in presence of 
ammonium chloride. The first class give a 
dense precipitate; the second are only par- 
tially precipitated. The tannins from vari- 
ous sources agree in preeipitating gelatine, 
especially in presence of alum or salt, and 
in precipitating the alkaloids. Tannin de- 
colorizes a solution of iodine in iodide of 
potassium to avery large extent, forming 
hydriodic acid and ellagic acid. I have 
tried to find a quantitative process for esti- 
mating tannin upon this reaction, but with- 
out success. 

The various processes which have been 
proposed for testing the amount of tannin 
in various materials present a disheartening 
prospect to the student. In our ignorance 
as to the true chemical nature of the tan- 
nins all the processes are of the most em- 
pirical character, and in the absence of a 
pure standard tannin to work upon the re- 
sults obtained are only relatively true. Two 
samples of the same material may be com- 
pared, but when two different materials are 
taken their relation to one another 
cannot be certainly stated. The principal 
processes are : 

1. The gelatine process. With this I 
cannot get a distinct end reaction. The 
solution of gelatine is necessarily so dilute 
that to produce a distinct precipitate in the 
filtered liquor a considerable quantity of 
ether, tannin, or gelatine, as the case may 


The tannin best known in the 


for those tannins to which it is applicable. 
It will only do for the iron-bluing tannins. 
I refer for details to the original paper, 
noticing a very curious point. Using the 
author’s proportions of 2°611 grammes tar- 
tar emetic per litre I invariably find any 
sample of so-called pure tannin which I can 
get tests about 75 per cent. The author says 
that he got one which tested 97 per cent. 
I was therefore glad to read in the paper by 
Messrs. Paul and Kingzett that they had 
got 76 per cent. from commercial tannin. 
Assuming that commercial pu7e tannin is, 
if not pure, at all events the only attainable 
standard, Gerland’s standard solution 
should be reduced in‘strength by one-fourth, 
and I then find that the results agree in 
several cases with Neubauer’s. 

3. Neubauer’s process, This consists in 
using permanganate of potassium in a di- 
lute solution of tannin containing sulphate 
of indigo. The results are constant for 
the same sample, but seem to be uniformly 
too high. The great fault of the process 
is the necessity for removing gallic acid if 
present. It must almost necessarily give 
too high results when we remember that 
there is a variety of organic matter present 
besides tannin and gallic acid, and that it 
is assumed that these exert no reducing 
action until the whole of the tannin, gallic 
acid, and indigo are oxidized. When the 
gallic acid is removed by gelatine another 
organic body is introduced, though it is 
said to have little or no action. Neverthe- 
less, for substances of the iron-greening 
class it appears to be almost the only pro- 
cess which we have. 

4, Hanmer’s method with rasped hide 
added to tanning solution, and taking the 
sp. gr. before and after the removal 
of the tannin, This is too delicate 
for practical use; the differences being 
very small. It is also assumed that noth- 
ing dissolves out of the hide in cold water. 
It is also stated that gallic and other orga- 
nic acids are absorbed, and I have noticed 
that the coloring matter of the solution is 
almost entirely removed. The difficulty of 
rasping the hide, of which a large quantity 
is required, is also very great. ; 
5. Wagner’s cinchonine process with 
magenta for indicator. This has failed so 
completely in my hands that I should feel 
obliged if any one would inform me where 
full details of the process are to be had, 
Using the proportions given I find that the 
supernatant liquid is colored long before 
all the tannin is precipitated. 

Time will not allow of an account of 
other processes for preparing leather. Any 
substance which will form an insoluble 
non-putrescible compound with the fibres 
of the skin may be considered as a tanning 
agent. Alum is used in the ‘‘tawing” 
process, and salts of iron were proposed 
as far back as 1842, by M. Bordier. He 
oxidized ferrous sulphate with nitric acid 
to produce a basic ferric sulphate, in a so- 
lution of which the hides are then to be 
steeped. In 1855 a patent was taken out in 
England for a similar process. It seems to 
have fallen into disuse until very recently, 
when Professor Knapp took out a patent 
which very closely resembles Bordier’s. In 
the Chemical News, January, 17, 1879, is a 
paragraph from a foreign journal entitled 
‘** Revolution in Tanning :” 

‘Professor Knapp proposes the use of a 
basic ferric sulphate instead of oak-bark or 
other tanniferous material. He adds to a 
boiling solution of copperas the quantity 
of nitric acid requisite for the peroxida- 
tion of theiron, and after the reaction is 
over adds more copperas. The hides are 
suspended in the cold solution at a suitable 
degree of concentration, and are ready in 


be, must be added. Spotting the solution 
on a mirror, very valuable in many cases, 
does not succeed any better. In works a 
gravimetric application of this process is 
a good deal used. A solution of the tan- 
ning material having been made, a known 
quantity is precipitated with gelatine in a 
dilute solution, boiled, and the precipitate 
washed on a weighed filter, dried, and 
weighed; two-fifths of the precipitate is 
assumed to be tannin. Now the combina- 
tion of tannin with gelatine has long been 
known to be of variable composition, ac- 
cording to the circumstances under which 
it was made, and I have made experiments 
which show that if toa known weight of 
gelatine a small excess of tannin from vari- 
ous materials has been added, the precipitate 
washed and weighed, the results were so 
astounding in their variation that I hesitate 
to publish them without repetition. 

2. Gerland’s tartar emetic process. This 
process, published in the Chemical News, 
August 1, 1863, isin my opinion the best 


from two to four days.” : 

To complete the proof of the chaotic state 
of the chemistry of tanning and of the con- 
tradictory statements about it, in the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, January 1, 1879, there 
is an abstract of a paper by Gottfriedsen, 
in which he states that an examination of 
iron-tanned leather had been made _ by 
Muntz, who considers that it is not leather 
at all, and that no combination of oxide of 
iron with the fibres of the hide is formed. 
He, on the other hand, affirms that leather 
so made is more lasting than bark-tanned 
leather. This review of thestate of our know- 
ledge of the chemistry of one of the oldest 
and most important manufactures shows 
how much remains to be done before a per- 
fect explanation of the chemical reactions 
can be arrived at. As in many other cases 
practice has got before theory, but a per- 
fect theory must be found before practice 
can be also perfect, and then, no doubt, 
time and material will be saved, and still 
further improvements made in leather. 
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Physiological Action of Muriate of 
Apomorphia. 

Tur following are the conclusions ar- 
rived at by E. T. Retcnert, M.D., in the 
Medical Times. They have been derived 
from a study of the results of over two 
hundred experiments. He thinks: 

1st. That when locally applied it is a 
depressant to all the highly-organized tis- 
sues of the body. 

2d. That upon the cerebrum it is prima- 
rily a stimulant, secondarily a depressant. 

8d. That the sensory nerves are para- 
lyzed, the paralysis being progressive from 
the periphery to the centre. 

4th. That the motor nerves are prima- 
rily stimulated, secondarily paralyzed. 

Sh. That the loss of voluntary motion 
is due to narcotism. 

6th. That the loss of reflex activity is 
due to a paralysis of the sensory nerves 


and a stimulation of the inhibitory reflex 
centres of the spinal cord. 

7th. That the convulsions are princi- 
pally spinal, and due to a paralysis of the 
inhibitory reflex centres of the spinal 
cord. 

8th. That the motor conducting tracts 
are paralyzed before the motor nerves suc- 
cumb. 

9th. That the hypersesthetic condition 
which is sometimes observed to exist after 
the total abolition of reflex activity is due 
to a depression of the inhibitory reflex 
centres of the cord 

10th. That the increase of pulse-rate is 
due to a stimulation of the accelerator 
fibres of the vagus, and the decrease to a 
depression of the heart-muscle. 

lith. ‘That theincrease of respiration- 
rate in dogs and cats is due to a stimula- 
tion of the peripheral vagi nerves, and in 
rabbits to a combined stimulation of the 
vagi centres. 

12th. That the primary and secondary 
fall of blood-pressure is due to a direct de- 
pressant action on the heart, and the tem- 
porary rise to a stimulation. of the vaso- 
motor centres in the medulla. 

18th. That temperature is primarily 
increased, secondarily diminished. 

14th. That both the voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscular systems are depressed, 
and, finally, paralyzed. 

15th, That it isa cardiac depressant. 

16th. That the secretion of the salivary 
glands is markedly increased. 

17th. That the emesis is due to a stimu- 
lation of the vomiting centres in the me- 
dulla oblongata, and that the drug acts 
primarily as a stimulant, secondarily as a 
depressant to these centres. 

8th. That absorption takes place very 
rapidly through all parts of the body. 
19th. That it is probably eliminated by 
all the secretions, and that the elimination 
takes place rapidly. 

20th. That the most characteristic test 
is the solution of gold chloride, which 
gives a purple precipitate, which may be 

istinguished from the reaction with a tin 
salt by the precipitate changing to a brown 
when it is boiled. 

21st. That the dilatation of the pupil is 
due to a paralysis of the motor-oculi 
centres. 

22d. That there are no characteristic 
lesions found after death. 

In nearly twenty autopsies I never found, 
in a single specimen, the slightest evidence 
of the hyperemia of the pons varolli 
which Quehl states to be a characteristic 


lesion. 
0-2 


Carbolic Acid Poisoning. 


Tue following curious case of poisoning 
by the application of carbolic acid to the 
skin is reported in the Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift by Dr. Haunhorst: 

During his residence as house surgeon at 
the lunatic asylum of Ueckermiinde, he 
was asked one night to see one of the 
nurses, who had not felt very well for seve- 
ra) days. She was suffering from a com- 
mencing phlegmon on the right forearm. 
The limb was much swollen, red, and very 
tender to pressure. He applied pads of 
cotton-wool that had been soaked in car- 
bolic acid to the arm, wrapped it up, and 
told the patient to go to bed. On returning 
to his room, Herr Haunhorst felt his fingers 
becoming numb, and began to suspect that 
the carbolic acid had been too strong. A 
few minutes later he was summoned in 
haste to his patient. She had lost con- 
sciousness; threw herself about in bed; her 
face was flushed; the pupils were con- 
tracted; the pulse slow; she breathed with 
much difficulty. The dressing was imme- 
diately removed and a fresh one applied, 


which had been soaked in a 3 per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid. In the course of 
an hour the patient recovered conscious- 
ness, and told him that immediately after 
the dressing had been applied she had felt 
a violent pain in her arm, and. lost con- 


sciousness. She complained of fatigue and 
frontal headache. No urine could be ob- 
tained. 


The corrosive effect of the acid showed 
itself on the arm in several circumscribed 
white spots, beneath which the skin was 
exposed. The arm was healed in a fort- 
night, and the phlegmon had not broken 
out. The mischief had been caused by a 
mistake of the druggist, who had dis- 
pensed a 15 per cent. solution instead of a 
8 per cent. one.—British Med. Journal. 


—_——_——_0-0—____—_ 
Treatment of Urticaria. 


Dr. L. Duncan BuLELby, in Archiv. 
Dermatology, says that in the treatment of 
urticaria he has commonly afforded much 
relief by the external application of a 
tolerably weak solution of bicarbonate of 
soda (3 ij. to 3 vj. to the pint) with a little 
glycerine, the surface to be bathed with 
this morning and night, and to be subse- 
quently lightly dusted with starch or rice 
powder. Carbolic acid (3j.—3iv. to the 
pint) gives much relief. The Kigquor picis 
alkalinus, diluted with ten to twenty parts 
of water and used as a wash, will often 
afford perfect relief. The formula for 
this preparation of tar is : 


Parveen weeeees @ Grachms. 
Caustic potassa....... 1 drachm. 
Water tcs2nat ae 5 drachms. 


Dissolve the potash in the water and add 
slowly to the tar in a mortar with friction. 
Baths are often of the greatest service, 
especially the alkali and starch bath. This 
is made as follows : 


Carbonate of potassa.. 3 ounces. 
Carbonate of soda .... 2 drachms. 
Powdered borax....... 1 ounce. 


Mix. Use one such powder for a thirty- 
gallon bath, with from one-quarter to one- 
half pound of starch. The surface may 
afterwards be anointed with cosmoline, 
containing from five to ten grains of car- 
bolic acid to each ounce. When the itch- 
ing is uncontrollable, the ch/oral camphor 
ointment will surely give relief. This is 
prepared thus: 

Chloral hydrate....... 1 drachm. 
Camphior. 3; 31. FA toe ie ea 
Rose ointment 1 ounce. 

Rub well together the camphor and 
chloral in a mortar until a liquid results, 
and add to it the rose ointment. It should 


clothing may excite and keep up urticaria, 
and in severe cases silk garments should 
be worn next the skin, or a very thin 
muslin may be interposed beneath a 
woollen shirt or drawers. In addition to 
the local treatment, hygienic and dietetic 
as well as constitutional treatment should 
be employed. 


oe 
Rosacea of the F'ace. 


Dr, HILLATRET, in Annales de Derma- 
tologie, recommends the following, which 
he has used with excellent success: 

Wash the face several times with very 
warm water, then— 


R. Sulphuris sublim...... Zi. 
Tinct. camphore...... 3 ij-iv. 
Etheris sulphurici.,... 3 j. 
AUN Guar pecieite ven ad 3 viij. M. 


Bathe the face at night with this and 


Jet it dry on. In the morning wash, and 
apply— 
Fyn) SAIC] OXI] dese cn3 dnws> 3 ss-j. 
Unguenti petrolei..... ahs 


Improvement begins in a week, but the 
treatment should be continued several 
months. 

——— 6 ee 


Ceanothus Americanus in Diarrham@a. 


S. P. Hussparp, M.D., writes to the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, as follows: 

In your journal of December 20 is an 
article on coto bark in the diarrhea of 
phthisis. Now, I see no reason why we 
should resort to foreign productions when 
we have an abundance of good remedies at 
home. Such a one you will find in the 


bark of the root of ceanothus, or Jersey 
tea. Ihave used it extensively for the last 
thirty years, and Ihave never had it fail 
me once. It is also a superior remedy in 
bronchial catarrh and all throat and lung 


not be forgotten that irritating under- | 


affections; and in aphtha or thrush I have 
never seen itsequal. While inthe army, I 
found it the best remedy for chronic diar- 
rhoea, combined with opium, at night. I 
make a strong decoction, in an earthen 
vessel, sweeten it with loaf sugar or honey, 
and give as a common drink. A weak de- 
coction, made in the same manner, given 
to infants, makes an excellent remedy in 
teething diarrhea. 


~>e 


Therapeutic Action of Allkalies in 
Glycosuria. 


Dr. J. CornNILLON writes, in Le Progrés 
Médical, that in thirty-two cases of diabetes 
/ mellitus treated by the waters of Vichy, 
| twenty-eight were materially improved, 
| two were entirely cured, and two were 
|made worse. In the favorable cases im- 
| provement was noticed by the tenth day, in 
| the less favorable ones, not before the 
| thirtieth day. The urine becomes alka- 
| line in a few days, and its color is darker; 
|emaciation is arrested, the appetite im- 
| proves, wounds heal more readily, ophthal- 
mic derangements get better, the patient 
| gains flesh, the quantity of sugar in the 
urine sinks to very low level. This alka- 
|line treatment must be continued some- 
|times for a lifetime. Absolute cure 
|is the exception. Nitrogenous diet also 
forms a part of the treatment, but this 
| alone does not diminish the sugar in pro- 
portionate degree. 
| ————_0--o—_ 


| Acetate of Aluminum as an Antiseptio 
in Surgery. 
| Dr. Maas, at the recent meeting of the 
|surgical section of the Association of 
| Naturalists, at Baden-Baden, spoke of the 
| various disadvantages of carbolic acid as an 
| antiseptic dressing, particularly its poison- 
|ous properties and its difficult solubility. 
| Loewig has recently made a solution of 
the acetate of aluminum which has a con- 
stant strength of 15 per cent. Ten parts 
|of hydrate of aluminum are mixed with 
eight parts of dilute acetic acid, allowed 
to stand in a warm place for twenty-four 
hours, and then filtered. The filtrate is a 
15 per cent. solution of the acetate of alu- 
minum. Three per cent. of this is suffi- 
cient to destroy the bacteria in Buchholtz’s 
solution. Maas has used a 2} per cent. 
spray of this solution in antiseptic sur- 
gical operations with compresses wet with 
the same and covered with gum-paper, 
etc., as in the ordinary Lister’s procedure, 
Wounds thus treated suppurated very 
little, ran an aseptic course, and required 
very few changes of dressing. The ace- 
tate of aluminum can only be used in 
solution. On evaporation it leaves nothing 
behind but hydrate of aluminum. . 
A better way to prepare acetate of alu- 
mina would be by the double decompo- 
sition of alum, or alum cake, with acetate 
of lime. Both chemicals are easily pro- 
/curable in any quantity. The results of 
/the reaction are an insoluble sulphate of 
lime and a nearly pure solution of acetate 
of alumina, which can be separated by fil- 
tration, and brought to the required degree 
of concentration. 


Nae ae ee Bae 
Phosphide of Zinc. 


| PHospHipE of zinc has proven a most 
| efficient agent in the successful treatment 
of a certain class of affections. In very 
many instances it has been far more cura- 
tive than phosphorus. Considered in the 
light of a curative agent, the phosphide of 
zinc stands alone, not only for the cer- 
tainty, but for the rapidity of its action as 
a nervous tonic and stimulant. Its value, 
in these respects, has of late been fairly 
tested in the last and exhaustive stages of 
typhoid and other fevers, where the ner- 
vous energies have been so far prostrated 
as to render convalescence, if not doubt- 
ful, at least tedious and protracted. The 
great therapeutic value of the phosphide is 
evinced in the most distinct manner when 
used in the treatment of neuralgia. While 
hosphorus is seldom curative in doses of 
ess than one-twentieth or one-tenth of a 
grain, phosphide of zinc yields as reliable 
and more speedy results in doses of one- 
tenth to one-eighth of a grain. Few stom- 
achs can tolerate more than one-thirtieth 
of a grain of phosphorus before manifest- 
ing symptoms of irritation, which, in con- 
nection with the ‘‘matchy” taste soon 
evolved in eructations, often engender a 
disgust to its further continuance. On the 
other hand, experience with the phosphide 
of zinc has proven that it enters the circu- 
lation far more readily than the element, 


and in doses of from one-eighth to one-— 
twelfth of a grain produces its curative in- 
fluence far more rapidly, and is equally as 
permanent in therapeutic power. 

It has been found extremely serviceable 
in neuralgia, in angina, in loss of memory 
and impotence, in loss of sleep from com- 
bined mental anxiety, and generally in 
those nervous affections that owe their 
origin to exhaustion and depression of the 
nerve force. Dr. Hammond’s formula is 
one-sixteenth grain phosphide of zine with 
ore-fourth grain of extract of nux vomica, 
made into a pill.— Buffalo Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 
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Quinidia and Sea Air for Malaria. 


CrncHona alkaloids, it is well known, 
often will accomplish more, even in mode- 
rate doses, when combined with certain 
drugs, than they will alone in the most 
heroic doses. r. B. Reed, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., in a communication to the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, relates good 
results from the administration of quinidia 
with capsicum and morphia, while the 
patient is sojourning at the seaside. He 
says: 

The following formula makes a pill of 
convenient size, which, repeated every 
three waking hours, has uniformly suc-— 
ceeded, in my hands, with the assistance 
above mentioned, even in very obstinate 
intermittents, such as our fishermen sailing 
in the waters of the Chesapeake, Delaware, 
and other bays to the southward, often 
bring home with them; 


R. Quinid. sulph......... gr. XXX. 
Oleo-resing capsici.. ..gr. iij. 
Morphie sulph........gr.j. 
Syluplns aes weiner aoe q. 8. 

M. Ft. pil. No. x. 
Sra.—One every three hours. 


This I found would usually break up 
any intermittent in forty-eight hours, espe- 
cially if a cholagogue cathartic were given 
at the start, and a full dose of some opiate 
(a hypodermic of morphia being the most 
efficient) were administered an hour before 
the expected paroxysm. 

Among the invalids sent hither from 
Philadelphia, New York, and other cities, — 
there are many cases of the malarial 
cachexia. These often improve amazingly 
without any medicine, the sea breezes 
laden with the alterative compounds of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine (iodine, by 
the way, I have found to possess real 
power over intermittents) proving suffi- 
ciently curative. When anything more 
has been needed, I have seen excellent 
results from small doses of nux yomica 
combined with the sixteenth of a grain of 
podophyllin or one-fourth grain of blue 
pil and repeated every four or six hours. 

he liver is the organ chiefly at fault 
usually, in such cases, and mild remedies 
which stimulate it gently, at the same time 
that they promote appetite and digestion, 
frequently accomplish more than quinine, 
or even than a too protracted administra- 
tion of arsenic, at least, under the favor- 
able influences here existing. 

But, as already intimated, climatic con- 
ditions contribute so largely to our cures 
here that it is, perhaps, presumptuous to 
claim credit for any of the auxiliary 
drug treatment. With much hesitation, 
therefore, the foregoing suggestions are 
submitted, in the hope of calling attention 
more L pemmat pesy to the fact, established 
beyond question by careful observers in 
all parts of the country, that the power of 
the cinchona salts in intermittents is 
greatly enhanced by combining them with 
other remedies; and to that other im- 
portant fact, that cases of malarial ca- 
chexia which resist all sorts of treatment 
in the cities may get well with very little 
medicine if sent to some non-malarial 
locality upon the seashore. 


——_¢ ¢—___. 
Pop-Corn in the Nausea of Pregnanoy- 


Dr. F. A. Burratt, of this city, writes: 
‘*One of the best remedies for the nausea 
which attends the parturient state is the 
bee roasted grain of the Zea mays, or 

ndian corn. It is too familiarly known as 
‘pop-corn’ to require any description. 
Many physicians are not aware of the 
beneficial results which may be derived 
from the use of this simple agent. It 
should be white and light, and may be 
eaten freely, sprinkled with salt. I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that it will be 
found of the greatest service in many cases 
where the products of the chemist’s art 
have preved unavailing.” — Medical Record, 
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| Nitrite of Amyl in the Night-Sweating 
of Phthisis, 


Dr, WittiamM Murrewu has recently 
made, at Dr, Ringer’s suggestion, some ob- 
servations on the influence of nitrite of 
amyl on the night-sweating of phthisis. 
| The patients were seventeen in number, all 
_ adults—thirteen men and four women, All 
stages of the disease were represented; in 
some cases there was considerable elevation 
of temperature, whilst in others the lung 
mischief was latent. The majority of the 
patients were seen daily for some weeks, 
and some were under observation for three 
months. The medicine was given inter- 
nally at bedtime, the dose varying from a 
half tothree minims. For convenience of 
| dispensing a one in ten solution in rectified 
spirit was usually employed, but in some 
cases the amyl was given in suspension in 
water or on sugar. 
In three out of the seventeen cases no 


| tinued as before. 


benefit was experienced from the treatment. 
| These patients were all men. One had 
_ suffered from profuse perspiration all his 
_ life, not only at night, but also in the day- 
| time, and he was covered with moisture on 

the slightest exertion, even in the dead of 


winter. The amyl was given nightly in 


minim doses for a fortnight without check- 
ing the perspiration in the slightest degree. 
He had previously been treated unsuccess- 
fully with oxide of zinc, hypodermic in- 


_ jections of atropia, and other drugs. On 


| one occasion he was freely rubbed all over 
with belladonna liniment till his pupils 
were fully dilated, but the sweating con- 
The second was a case of 
_ advanced phthisis, in which the amyl was 
given nightly for a fortnight, in doses vary- 
_ing from one to three minims, without 
| benefit; oxide of zinc subsequently failed. 
_In the third unsuccessful case the patient 
_had hemiplegia and tertiary syphilis, in 
addition to his lung mischief. ‘The amyl 
Was taken in drop doses for eight nights, 
and seemed rather to increase than to di- 
| minish the amount of perspiration; in this 
case, too, oxide of zinc was given without 


_ benefit. 


___ In the remaining fourteen cases the treat- 
“ment was successful. The most striking 
case was that of a young man who had suf- 
| fered severely from night-sweating for six 
‘weeks. A single dose of the amyl stopped 
them at once and completely for a fort- 
night. The perspirations then returned, 
and a single dose again kept them in check 
fora fortnight. For the third time this was 
tried, and with like result. It may have 
been a mere coincidence, but it certainly 
appeared to be the’ result of the treatment. 
| In the majority of cases the treatment was 
less successful. Usually on the first night 
|| little or no benefit was experienced; on the 
| next night the perspiration was less, and it 
| gradually decreased in severity night by 
| night till, at the expiration of a fortnight, 
it had nearly, if not wholly, ceased, and the 
| patient was able to discontinue the medi- 
\ cine, At the expiration of about a week 
the perspiration would return, and it would 
be necessary to give the medicine again. 
One of these patients had renal disease in 
addition to the lung mischief, and another 
) had frequent hemoptysis. The others were 
‘simple cases of phthisis, Most of them 
' Were able to take outdoor exercise, but two 
, or three were confined to bed. 
| Nitrite of amyl isa good remedy for night 
\Sweats, but for promptness of action is de- 
cidedly inferior to atropia and other reme- 
dies.—Medical News, from Practitioner. 


| —?oo—____.. 
} Modern Artificial Nutrition. 
Dr. J. Miuner Foruereiit, in a com- 
“munication to the Philadelphia Medical 
Times, makes an article by Dr. Wm. Rob- 
erts, F'.R.8., of Manchester, the subject 
of some eminently practical remarks’ on 
‘the question of the digestive ferments and 
| their therapeutical uses. He calls atten- 
tion to the feebleness of digestion, which 
'Seems to be becoming more and more com- 
| mon, From the failure of the teeth—so 
almost universal now—to feebleness of 
‘power in the stomach and inactivity in the 
‘intestinal canal, the power to assimilate 
food seems to be waning among us in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Ar- 
\tificial teeth, artificial pepsin, artificial 
@iastase, artificial pancreatic juice, thou- 
sands of quack pills to keep the bowels 
shy for testify to the growing neces- 
Ly 


| for aids to nature’s assimilative 
)Processes. The highly elaborated ma- 
jehine—man—is now only to be kept up 
by artificial nutrition; his albuminoids 
must be partially digested, his fats emul- 


| 


and: autumn, 


sionized, and his starch helped at least half | 


way on the road to sugar, in order that he 
may be fed sufficiently. Just as the farmer 
finds that he can fatten his cattle more 
cheaply by cooking sundry foods, and so 
spare the digestive process in his store ani- 
mals, so the physician finds the healthy 
tissues in dyspeptics can only be secured 
by elaborate preparation of the food before 
it is swallowed. 
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Wild Bergamot as an Antiperiodic. 


BoTanicatiy, Monarda fistulosa belongs 
to the family of mint, order Labiats, habi- 
tat from the Middle to the Western States, 
growing on rocky grounds. The plant has 
a soft, downy surface; petioled, the floral 
ones often whitish; calyx very hairy in the 
throat; corolla rose color, purple, or white; 
stamens and style protruding beyond the 
narrow, acute upper lip of the corolla; the 
leaf oblong-ovate, or lance-ovate, with 
rounded, or slightly heart-shaped base, 
veiny, pleasant scented (Gray), and, like all 
the mint family, has a square stem, and 
grows from two to three feet high. 

Its use for the cure of ague has been 
known in this district for the past fourteen 
years. My attention was called to it about 
four years ago, since which time I have 
used it ina number of cases of intermittent 
fever without a failure. I make a strong 
infusion of the flowers, leaves, and stems, 
down to about six inches of the root, mak- 
ing the tea to about the strength (apparent- 
ly) of moderately strong coffee, and giving 
of this from a teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful four times aday, beginning at the height 
of the fever. I have cured cases of the 
above disease completely in three or four 
days, where quinine, iodine, arsenic, and 
eucalyptus had all failed. 

The plant should be gathered while in 
flower, which is in the summer, from July 
to August, Its sensible effects upon the 
system are, when given as it should be, 
during the height of the fever, to lessen the 
temperature, producing a sensation of com- 
fort, with a rapid reduction of the fever, 
and a pleasant moisture all over the body 
in much less time than the ‘sweating 
stage” would naturally occur. There is 
seldom or ever a recurrence of the fever, 
and I never knew a case where there was 
more than a second chill or recurrence of 
the fever after the system had been fully 
brought under the influence of the medi- 
cine. Full doses have the effect of produc- 
ing a gentle prickly sensation all over the 
body, which ismore amusing than annoy- 
ing. 

W hen the medicine is pushed to a great- 
er extent its action upon the sweat glands is 
very similar to that of jaborandi when given 
for its sudorific effects. I have not investi- 
gated the matter sufficiently to know 
whether its effects upon the system are 
more nearly allied to jaborandi in other re- 
spects; this must remain for future develop- 
ment. 

The medicine is pleasant to the taste, and 
children take it readily, and with the hap- 
piest effects where it is indicated. In 
adults Lhave found that its effects are more 
pleasant in sthenic cases with a full bound- 
ing pulse, and in individuals of strong con- 
stitution, than in those who are naturally 
weak, or weakened by previous disease. 
No doubt the plant has other virtues than 
its antiperiodic; but for this alone it is 
worthy the attention of the profession. It 
ismuch cheaper than quinine or any of the 
alkaloids of the bark; is easily obtained, is 
pleasant to the taste, and is as effectual in 
the disease for which it is recommended as 
quinine. It will, in fact, cure where qui- 
nine has failed. I have thought thata fluid 
extract of the plant might be made of suf- 
ficient strength that the dose would be half 
to one drachm, which could be taken clear, 
or with a little water, repeated from four 
to five times per day pro re nata, until the 
disease was interrupted. 

Case 1.—Mrs. F. B. had had frequent 
attacks of ague. and some of these were of 
the variety styled ‘‘dumb” ague, in which 
quinine, as well as other antiperiodic and 
anti-malarial medicines had been frequently 
prescribed by different physicians. The 
ague, however, repeatedly recurred, but in 
three or four days, by the use of the mo- 
narda, she was cured, and has only had one 
or two attacks in the last four years. These 
were promptly and, thus far, permanently 
interrupted, as there have been no symp- 
toms of a return in over a year. 

A year ago | treated eight cases success- 
fully, and in no case has there been a re- 
turn of the disease during the past summer 
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J. W., wt. 7 years, had an attack of well- 
marked intermittent fever, which was 
promptly cured by monarda, nothing else 
being used. 

July 14, 1879, Mrs. C. B. called me to see 
her two children, who, she said, were sick 
with some fever, which I found to be in- 
termittent. As I had none of the monarda 
preparation with me, and wishing to try it 
again in these children (as the cases were 
well marked), [ asked the mother to excuse 
me a moment while I went out to get some 
medicine for them. I stepped out just 
across the road from her house and gathered 
some of the monarda, which was growing 
plentifully along the road and upon the 
hillside. I instructed the mother how to 
prepare and give the tea; upon which she 
remarked, with some show of injured feel- 
ings, that she had sent for me to give her 
children some medicine, She seemed to 
think I was jesting with her, and was quite 
“put out” about my conduct. Upon my 
assurance, however, that if my directions 
were strictly and faithfully followed her 
children would be cured, she consented to 
proceed in good faith. The attack was 
promptly interrupted in each case. Neither 
of the children had any more chills after 
using the monarda, notwithstanding they 
had had them for three or four days previ- 
ous to my being called. Since the treatment 
they have remained perfectly well, and the 
mother was not only quite amused at her 
own previous incredulity, but pleased with 
the speedy and pleasant, as well as effectual, 
cure of her children. 

I could mention other cases, but think 
I have already mentioned enough to put 
this truly valuable medicine properly be- 
fore the profession.— Dr, U. M. Woodward, 
in New Preparations. 


—————*-oo—_—_———_—__ 
Milk Diet for Articular Rheumatism. 


M. Brot, in the Revue Mensuelle de Méde- 
cine et de Chirurgie, givesa summary of the 
clinical facts scientifically observed at the 
Hotel Dieu, at Lyons, on thissubject. The 
deductions and conclusions drawn by M. 
Biot touching the nature of acute articular 
rheumatism, and the efficacy of the milk 
regimen in the course of this affection, are 
based on a number of analyses of urine 
made as completely as possible, since they 
give the amount of the total nitrogen, of the 
urates, of the total chlorides, and of the 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids. His theo- 
retical and therapeutical views on the sub- 
ject are thus summarized: 

The fever of acute rheumatism generally 
lasts two or three weeks, and consequently, 
either from the time it lasts or on account 
of the rise in temperature, causes an enor- 
mous consumption of blood corpuscles, 
which produces profound ansmia in the 
patient. The fall of temperature is the 
best criterion of the cure, and coincides 
exactly and constantly with the disappear- 
ance of the pains. The tortures endured by 
patients suffering from articular rheuma- 
tism are in themselves alone of a violence 
and tenacity sufficient to induce the phy- 
sician to endeavor to oppose to this disease 
a treatment which would unite the three 
qualities, etd, tutd, et jucundé. The milk 
diet seems capable of fulfilling this deside- 
ratum; it causes the temperature to fall 
rapidly below hyperpyrexia, and simul- 
taneously assuages the pains in a period 
varying from three to eight days. The 
effects from these two points of view are 
more prompt and more powerful if the pa- 
tient be submitted to the milk regimen at 
the outset of the affection. This milk regi- 
men, without overcharging the stomach or 
raising the temperature, by its nutritive 
power and its facility of digestion, prevents 
in great measure that characteristic and 
generally troublesome anemia left behind 
by attacks of rheumatism. Besides these 
general effects milk diet has a special action 
on the urinary function, which is clearly 
indicated in rheumatism. Milk strongly 
favors the elimination of all the waste prin- 
ciples accumulated in the organism; its ex- 
clusive use causes both the quantity of urine 
excreted in twenty-four hours, and the quan- 
tity of all the saline principles dissolved in 
this liquid, to increase rapidly; density, on 
the contrary, experiences a proportionate 
decrease, The impetus given to the urinary 
function by a milk regimen allows a 
glimpse of the nature of rheumatism, its 
near and intimate causes. The analysis of 
urine seems to show that there is an accu- 
mulation of urates or uric acid in the or- 
ganism of rheumatic sufferers, and that its 
diminution under the influence of milk is 
not one of the smallest benefits of this regi- 


men.—British Med. Journal. 


Horn-bug in the External Meatus Audi- 
torius for Fifty-four years. 


WHEN seven years old a bug got into the 
ear of the patient, causing such excruciat- 
ing pain that he affirms he would have gone 
into convulsions if camphor had not been 
poured into the ear and the bug destroyed. 
He never felt any inconvenience after the 
death of the bug till about two years ago. 
While breaking a piece of iron, he was 
struck on the side of the head by it. Feel- 
ing some uneasiness in the meatus he de- 
tected a blocking of the ear by some hard 
substance, and used glycerine to dissolve 
what he supposed to be hardened ear-wax, 
but which proved on removal to be a horn- 
bug three quarters of an inch long. This 
foreign body had lair in the external canal 
for ali this period without causing eyen the 
slightest inconvenience until disturbed by 
the blow. The case is a valuable proof of 
the innocuousness of foreign bodies inthe 
meatus auditorius externus. The injury to 
ears in the case of foreign bodies is due to 
attempts at their removal. 

In the case of foreign bodies in the ear 
no man is justified in attempting their re- 
moval till he has seen them, nor should 
instruments be used if at all unless the ear 
is illuminated properly during the manipu- 
lation. Ihave had a number of cases of 
lacerated and bleeding meatus, results of 
attempts at extraction of foreign bodies 
supposed to be in the meatus. Some of 
the patients had been from one to three 
times under the influence of ansstheties, 
when an examination revealed the fact that 
no foreign ‘body was _ present.—W. W. 
Seely, in Cincinnati Lancet and Clinic. 
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The Story of a New Remedy. 


UNDER this title the Medical Times and 
Gazette London) gives an account of the 
recent furore over benzoate of sodium in 
Germany. It appears to have been a 
marked case of Schwirmerei. A Dr. Kroc- 
zak, assistant to Professor P. Rokitansky, 
published three cases of advanced phthisis, 
in which patients with large cavities, high 
fever, and in a state bordering on the mori- 
bund, were discharged ina month or two 
as ‘‘cured,” with great gain of weight, and 
disappearance of the physical signs of cavi- 
ties. The solution of benzoate used was 
one of five percent. strength, but no de- 
tails as to the mode of administering the 
inhalation, or as to the daily period of 
using it, were supplied.. A few days later, 
private inquiries, and, later still, a letter 
from Dr. Kroczak himself to an eager pa- 
tient, elicited the information that the solu- 
tion was to be inhaled as spray pulverized 
by a Seigle’s apparatus, for an hour, 
morning and evening. At the same time 
the patient was to have plenty of fresh air, 
good meat (one effect of the benzoate 
being to increase greatly the appetite), and 
freedom from all depressing influences. 
The news of the wonderful discovery at 
Innsprick spread far and wide in Viena, 
and the demand for benzoate of.sodium 
and Seigle’s pulverizers soon exceeded the 
supply. The drug has now been largely 
tried, not only in the general and oiher 
Vienna hospitals, but also by family doc- 
tors among the sadly numerous class of 
consumptives in that city; and the Wrener 
Medizinische Wochenschriyt attirms, as the 
outcome of all this ado, that all these ex- 
periments ‘‘ have failed to yield the slightest 
Sovorable result, ora trace of even the most 
trifling diminution of dangerous symptoms.” 

Great excitement has prevailed in Vienna 
over this ad captandum introduction of a 
new remedy, and the Wiener Medizinische 
Presse has gone so far as to suggest that 
Professor Rokitansky should ‘‘ step down 
and out.” Nevertheless, in spite of this 
outcry, there is good reason for believing 
that inhalations of benzoate of sodium may 
arrest septic processes (and there is no 
doubt that the later stages of phthisis are 
accompanied with, or dependent on, septic 
processes) in the lungs. Dr. Schiiller, of 
Greifswald, has found, by experiments 
upon rabbits, that such inhalatious have a 
markedly beneficial effect on these animals 
when suffering under the influence of arti- 
ficially induced tuberculosis. There is 
reason to believe that benzoate of sodium 
has markedly anti-bacterial properties, and 
it is unfortunate that its introduction 
should occur amid the raging of contend. 
ing parties. 
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Value of Bone-Black,—Dr. Reinecke ané 
G. F. Meyer think that the decoiorizing 
power of bone-black is inversely as its 
specific gravity. 
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Special Advertisements, 
WANTED, 


Situation in the drug trade, wholeeale or retail, city 
or country. by a competent licensed druggist. Ad- 
dress DRUGS, 340 East 123d Street, New York City. 


WANTED, 
A situation, by a young man of five years’ experi- 
ence in the drug business; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address B. R. W., Schuylerville, New York. 


WANTED, 


Situation as drug clerk, by a young man of some 
experience; ‘ood reference given. Address J. VAN 
GELDER, Glenwood, N. J. 


A YOUNG MAN 
Wants to learn the drug business, in South Brooklyn; 
store must be south of Atlantic Street. Address 
SCOTIA, care of Drueaists CrRcULAR. 


WANTED, 
A situation, by a young man of three years’ experi- 
ence as prescription clerk. Address ‘* ACACIA,” 
Petersburg, Va. 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 


As dispensing or general clerk, by a young man of 

good practical experience; a town of 5,000 or more 
referred; references given. Address BOX 428, 
omeo, Mich. 


WANTED, 


A situation by a licensed druggist of seven years’ 
experience (single); can give best of references from 
last employer. Address G. H., Box 860, New- 
burg, New York, 


AN EXPERIENCED LICENTIATE 


Desires a position in retail drug store; single; can 
give testimonials as to character and ability; salary 
moderate, Address DRUGGIST, No, 115 Lamber- 
ton Street, Trenton, N. J. 


WANTED, 
A situation in an apothecary store, by a young man 
who has had eight years’ experience, and can give 
the best reference from former and present em- 
ployers. The city preferred. Address DRUGS, care 
of DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


seis 4 clerk; thoroughly understands book- 
<eeping; first-class references. Address M, Box 
188, New Haven, Conn. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS YOUTH, 


WANTED 
To purchase, large percolators, from 20 to 30 gallons 
capacity. Address G. & Co., care Drua@Gists Ci- 
CULAR, 


WANTED, 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
fhe full description, and stating price delivered on 

oard cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
8. FROST, P. O. Box 5389, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


Druggists to send for my new illustrated catalogue 
of emblematic signs. I am making a fine line of 
stylish goods at lower prices than ever before 
offered. My $85 lion and mortar sign is immense, 
while my $10 mortar is irresistible; all gilded with 
pure gold. AUGUSTUS H. HARRIS, Salem, 0. 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 


A Tufts apparatus, the ‘‘Talisman,’’ with gen- 
erator and four copper fountains; almost as good as 
new; Will be sold low. For particulars address J. G. 
FISCHER, Petersburg, Illinois. 


FOR SALE, 

A Tufts ‘“‘ Paragon’? Fountain (body Tennessee, 
sides Egyptian, and panels Sienna marbles); ten 
syrups; one improved soda, and two mineral water 
draught-tubes, together with solid black walnut 
counter, marble slab, tumbler washer, and two 14 
gallon soda and two 10 gallon mineral founts. Cost 
new, $1,350.00; in perfect condition; will be sold at 
once for just what it will bring; for particulars, ad- 
dress DR. ELIEL’S SON, Wholesale Druggist, La 
Porte, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


A Tufts Wall Soda Draught Apparatus; 14 syrups, 
6 mineral and 1 soda arm; made of five kinds of 
marble; cost new $1,000; been used three seasons; 
ood as new. Price, $400. A Matthews Syphon 
illing Machine. Price, $20..A Matthews No 2 
Generator and Frame. Price, $100. Two Matthews 
20 gallon Porcelain-lined Iron Fountains. Price, 
40 each, with frames. Twelve Matthews 10 gallon 
orcelain-lined Iron Fountains. Price, with frames, 
$30 each. C.W. SNOW & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SE 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


A splendid chance to obtain a large and prosper- 
ous business for $5,500 cash, ina growing and large 
city on a great thoroughfare of travel in North- 
western Illinois; store 22x60 feet; handsomely fitted 
up and furnished; well located, in the corner of a 
fine hotel, at the centre of business; stock and fur- 
niture will invoice over $6,000; permanent fixtures, 
counters, drawers, shelving and cases belong to 
the store, which saves an investment of $2,000; sat- 
isfactory reasons for selling can be given; business 
long established; not run down, but yearly increas- 
ing. Address ‘* PHARMACIST,” care Fuller & 
Faller, Chicago, Ill.; or care of Weeks & Potter, 
Boston, Mass. (Wholesale Druggists), to whom re- 
erence, by permission, is also made, 


FOR SALE, DRUG STORE, 


First-class, in a brisk manufacturing town of 3,000; 
only one other store. Address Post Office Box 96, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


A RARE CHANCE, 


To buy for cash, a first-class drug store, centrally 
located; finest store, cleanest siock, and best busi- 
ness in town; satisfactory reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 149, Danbury, Ct. 


FOR SALE, 


To close an estate, the old established drug store 
of the late George Storrs, in Hudson, N.Y. Address 
CORNELIUS ESSELSTYN, Executor, Hudson,N.Y. 


FLORIDA—DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 


A rare chance; doing good business in one of the 
most flourishing towns in Florida; ill health cause 
of selling. Address J. P. DROMGOOLE, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE, 


In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 
Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 
articulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwau- 


7, 


ee, Wis. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class retail drug store in a prosperous New 
Jersey town. Satisfactory reasons for selling. None 
but thoae who mean business address with stamp. 
CANTHARIDES, care of DrueGisT CrRoULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In the city of Atchison, Kansas; inyoice about 
$2.100; cash sales for 1879, $7,400; filled in same 
time over 5,000 prescriptions; reason for selling, 
have other business which demands our attention. 
Address JOHNSON & BEREMAN, Atchison, Kans. 


STOCK AND FURNITURE 
Of a good drug store, invoicing about $2,000, will be 
sold at a bargain; this is a good chance to geta 
drug business at your own price; it will be sold this 


month. Address W. C. STRAIGHT, Fulton, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Cee ee 

FOR SALE, 


A drug store, doing a good business; has averaged 
387 prescriptions a month fora year and a half; loca- 
tion the best; amount of stock will not exceed 

2,000; terms cash; invoices prices; reason for sell- 
ing, wishes to go West. For further particulars, 
address Lock-Box 41, Hot Springs, Ark. 


FOR SALE—DRUGGISTS’ SUN- 
DRIES. 


The undersigned will sell his Sundry and Glass- 
ware business, 724 Buttonwood st., Philadelphia. 
Being well known in the cities and towns of the 
United States, it isa good chance for business for 
an energetic man. Price, $2,000. Address 

BENJ. H. SLEEPER, 724 Buttonwood st., Phila. 


FOR SALE, 


Retail and Prescription Drug Store. Best location 
in city of 6,000 population (in sunny, Southern 
Kansas), being oncorner opposite principal hotel, 
Opera House, and National Bank. Do not carry 
paints and oils. Stock and fixtures will invoice 
about $3,000.00. Stock well selected. Doing a good 
cashtrade. Best of reasons for selling. Will sell for 
cash only. A good bargain can be had if applied 
for soon. Address, J. D. RUSH, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale my drug store, now established for 
thirteen years, and the only one in the city ol Farley; 
stock well assorted; good sales, $5,000 per annum; 
can be largely increased; price, invoice cost, say, 
$1,600; terms half cash; reason, health demands a 
change of climate. Some one will get a bargain. 
Come and see. Reference, Messrs. Junkerman & 
ery Dubuque. Address C. 8. BALDWIN, Farley, 

owa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Md., Balt. Co., store and dwelling $3,000; or store 
alone $1,700; terms easy; owner going West. 

Pa., Pittsburgh, $5,000; half cash; sales $9,000; 
prescriptions 4,600; store well located. 

Pa., York Co., by inventory; only store; hand- 
some. 

Pa., Sch. Co., $1,200; Cumberland Co., $1,300. 

Pa,, Lycoming Co., $3,500; or partner, $1,500. 

Pa., Lehigh Co., $2,500; population 1,610. 

W. Va., $3,000; $1,000; practice $200 (pays 
$3,200); Kansas, Marshall Co., $3,000. 

Philadelphia, all prices. Drug stores wanted. Sub- 
scriptions recvived for DRueGists CrrcuLar, etc. 
W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., Phila, 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission, 

.The most elegant and desirable Pharmacy in the 
city, value about $6,500; patronage unequalled. 

Drug store; only one in a beautiful village on Long 
Island; price and terms easy; several Pharmacies in 
Brooklyn and Jersey City; low figures. 

_ A most excellent opportunity to purchase increas- 
ing drug business in flourishing town in Cumber- 
eg ley, within 20 miles of Harrisburg; value, 

,600. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dond fide purchasers, 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


replies. 
K. B—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 
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WANTED, A PARTNER, 


With three or four thousand dollars, to start a 
drug store in the Gunnison country (Colo.). Ad- 
dress HOPS, care of DrueeiIsts CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


Complete drug fixtures, soda fountain, show cases, 
prescription desk, drawers, counters, bottles, etc., 
etc.; all set up; easily packed and moved; drawers 
and cases artly black walnut. For terms, address 
F. A. HATCH, Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 
Stock and furniture of a drug store, invoicing 
$3,200. Will be sold for one-third that amount to 
close an estate. Inventory can be seen and full 
particulars had by applying to T. R. BULLYMORE, 
at Powell & Plympton’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A GREAT BARGAIN. 
For sale, in a fast town, an old established drug 
store; half way between New York and Philadel- 
phia; a fine stock of drugs, patent medicines, paints, 
oils, fancy goods, etc., etc.; very cheap; owner de- 
sires to go West. Address CENTR. JERSEY, 
care of DruaGiIsTs CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALB, 
A good paying drug and prescription business in 
one of the most flourishing cities in western New 
York; population nearly 25,000; stock and fixtures 
about $5,000. Tl health only cause of selling. Ad- 
dress 704, care of DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug and prescription store in the city 
of Washington; elegant in all its appointments- 
and doing a good business; will take in part pay. 
ment unincumbered real estate. Price, $7,500, 
Address D. C. LUMAS, 24 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug store, in St. Louis, Mo., one of the 
oldest and best paying stands in the city; 6,000 new 
rescriptions, and 3,000 refilled last year. Price, 
4,000; $2,500 cash, balance in instalments to suit 
customer, secured. A good opportunity. Address, 
ED. W. SINCLAIR, with Meyer Bros. & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured.. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. 8. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


TYLER importers, 
= 54 Cedar Street, 
FINGH, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 

BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES, 

FE NUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Gross Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AII kinds. 

SENNA—AlI kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., ete: 
JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


Jd? AAD BUIN DL) D4 EAs: 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST, 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


[February, 1880 


A Card to the Drug Trade. 


GENTLEMEN: There being in existence a facto 
carried on under the name of Phenix Chemiaie 
Works, of which we were entirely ignorant, we have 
this day changed our name to the Phenix Pharma- 
ceutical Works, deeming it advisable, to obviate 
errors through post-office orders, ete. Hoping our 
friends and patrons will bear this in mind, and fayor 
us with the same amount of their patronage as here- 
tofore, we remain, very respectfully, 

THE PHQ@NIX PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, 
Office and Factory, 157, 159, 161 E. 88th St., New York, 
Wm. F. Henes, Prop. L. J. Fryon, Gen. Manager,. 

Wholesale Druggists and Manufacturing Chemists, 


Pharmacop@ia Homeopathica Polyglotta. 


Edited by Dr. Willmar Schwabe, Leipzig. Rendered 
into English by Lemuel Stephens, MD., Philadel- 
hia. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
eipzig, 1880. pp. 374, cloth. Price, $3 00. 
This is the only authoritative and reliable Homeo- 
athic Pharmacopeia now in print in the English | 
anguage, and comes with the endorsement of the — 
Homeopathic Societies of Germany, Austro-Hun- 
garia, and other representative bodies of Continen- 
tal Europe. 
Sent free by mail on recéipt of price, by 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
145 Grand Street, New York. | 
Address to P. O. Box 3913. 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts.) SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00 | TO DRUGGISTS, 


CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York, | 


GOrL.D | 
SILVER BEAF, 
COPPER-BRONZE, 


N 
DENTISTS’ GOLD "AND TIN FOIL, 


For sale Wholesale and Retail, and packed 
for Exportation. 
Orders respectfully ——— and promptly attended 
0 by 


H. WILSON, Manufacturer, 
173 Thompson Street, New York. 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, | 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. | 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougiesand Catheters, | 


DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


| 

Manufacturers of | 

Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
William St., N. Y., 

Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 

APOTHECARIES. | 


Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and © 
promptly atiended to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W.E. | 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


A Copy of LOCHMAN’S book. of 


Dose and Price Labels. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.00, by 
JOHN NEWTON, 
386 Beekman St., New York. 


Holmes’ “ Fragrant Frostilla,” 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED,) } 
Is the most successful article ever sold by the retail 
drug trade for Chapped Hands, Sore Lips, 
Salt Rheum, Chafing, &c. It is neither 
greasy nor sticky. Warranted to effect a cure every 
time, and sure to do it on those who cannot use 
Glycerine or Camphor Ice. Ladies especially are | 
pleased with it, because it is agreeable and pleas- 
anter to use than anything in the market. Once 
tried, it needs no recommendation. It sells on its 
own merits. Trade supplied by MCKESSON & ROB- 
BINS, New York; JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & 
CO., Phila.; C. W. HOLMES & CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. : 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. s 
Address P, O. Box 2580. 


| 
| 
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Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—it is desirable that all questions to be an- 
gwered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Tun Druaaists 
CrrouLaR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


A. J.V. (Bennetisville, S. C.) asks: ** What is 
Essence of Cinnamon, the tincture or the 
spirit? Spirit of lemon is essence of lemon, but tinc- 
ture of ginger is essence of ginger.” 

{[Answer.—According to pharmaceutical usage, 
essence of cinnamon should, in our opinion, be un- 
dersiood to mean the officinal spirit of cinnamon. 
The name of essence is somewhat loosely applied 
to a number of very different preparations. Besides 
the example quoted above, we have essence of am- 
bergris and essence of vanilla, which are properly 
tinctures, and essence of beef, essence of mutton, 
etc., which are really extracts. But, in general, the 
name is employed to designate a solution of an es- 
sential oil in alcohol. In fact, it is a common 
synonym of the word spivit used in the Pharmaco- 
peia. On being asked for essence of cinnamon, of 
lemon, of peppermint, etc., we believe there are but 
few druggists who would dispense anything else 
than the officinal spirit corresponding to the name.] 


B. B. (Granville, O.).—(U.) To Restore 
Rancid Oil of Lemon, a correspondent of 
THe DruGGIstTs CrROULAR some time -since recom- 
mended to wash it with an equal volume of boiling 
water, shaking it occasionally until it is cool, and 
to separate it by decantation, or siphoning. The 
operation is to be repeated if necessary. The 
process was said by our informant to be an excel- 
lent one, but we have had no personal experience 
(2.) To Remove 

Paris Green from Walls, warm water ought 

to be sufficient, provided adequate mechanical 

means are employed. A great deal will depend, of 
_ course, on the nature of the wash in which the pig- 

ment was mixed and on the material of the wall. 
3.) To Clean the Inside Old Show- 
Bottles, muriatic acid, sli 
rally all that is necessary. 
the colored waters mostly co 
salts of iron and copper, which 
in muriatic acid of moderate str 
the bottle needs only washing w ater, and is 
ready t ive fresh. colors. Cochineal and cud- 
bear preparations er removed with ammo- 
nia, and again some sedimeuts require strong alco- 
hol asa solvent. Cobalt and nickel colors, which 
are less often resorted to, can be treated in the same 
manner as copper and iron. 


_X. ¥. Z. (Catskill, N. Y.).Prescribing in 
Metrical Weights. The prescription for- 


. ._ warded is not written in cipher, as our correspondent 


imagines, but in metrical weights. As the word 
“Grams” is plainly written over the figures, there 
‘igs no room for hesitation. The prescription is a 
proper one, and no subscriber of THe DRuaaists 
CrrcuLar who pays attention to what he reads 
should be at a loss to understand the meaning of the 
physician. Translated into ordinary weights, the 
document reads as follows: 
ARON e605 « 5 0) (spin oie - ar Be ac it 
Oxide Of zincs........+. 250...» 
Subnitrate of bismuth ..... 
Ointment of benzoin.............. 
Mix. For external use. 


drachm, 


Saree * 


_ J. OS. (Boston, Mass..—AAcoholic Solution 
of Green Soap. The term is rather vague, but, 
in the absence of further directions, we presume the 
preparation might be made by dissolving green soap 
in five times its weight of alcohol of 60 degrees. A 
formula for making green soap was printed in De- 
- cember, 1879, page 206. 


A. 0. 8. (Wheeling, W. Va.).—Formulas for nearly 
every kind of elixirs have been given in the back 
numbers of Tux Druceists CrrcuLar within the 

ast eight cr ten years. There are so many of them 
that they could not be printed together without al- 
st filling a whole number, but they can be readily 


Bees by consulting the Index of each volume. A 


good collection of such receipts, published in book 
* form by Nelson, can be obtained for three dollars 


} from John Newton, 36 Beekman street. 


MM. (Pittsfield, N. H.) makes the following Sug- 
gestions for the New Pharmacopeia: 
The first is in regard to the alcoholic strength of 
Tincture of Cantharides. In his experience this is 
used a great deal in combination with castor oil for 
_ the hair, and, when made with weak spirit, gives an 
unsightly preparation. ‘‘ What objection is there 
_ tothe use of strongalcohol? Then as tothe Tincture 
of Muriate of Iron. Sometimes, when made with 
the utmost care, it will spoil and become a black, 


muddy mess. I haye seen somewhere, I think in 


4 


Bay 
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Tue Druaatists CrrcuLaR, that the alcohol acts as 
a reducing agent in this case. I suppose that the 
object in using strong alcohol is to cause the forma- 
tion of ether. If that is so, let the Pharmacopeia 
process be adhered to until the alcohol is to be 
added; then take only half the quantity of: strong 
alcohol, and leave it in contact with the solution for 
two or three days, or until the ethereal odor is pro- 
duced, and then complete the quantity with water. 
I have made the tincture in this way, and find no 
objection to it.’ Our correspondent’s suggestions 
have already been made, we believe, by other drug- 
gists, but they will bear repeating. As to his re- 
quest that, after printing the Ques/ions proposed by 
Colleges of Pharmacy, we also publish the correct 
Answers, we respectfully beg leave to be excused 
from such a task. Of course THE Druaeists 
CrrcuLar knows everything, and never makes mis- 
takes—only the printer does now and then—all the 
questions could be answered so as to deserve a 
rating of one hundred per cent., but think of the 
space which this would take up! No less than ten 
columns probably, perhaps more. And what kind 
of reading matter would it be? Merely a reprint of 
the text-books, which almost every druggist has 
in his library. All things duly considered, we must 
decidedly decline the undertaking. 


B. C. (New Westminster, British Columbia.)—It 
is difficult for us to know what kind of preparation 
is used in your locality, under the name of Balsam 
of Anise, for the cure of coughs, colds, etc. But 
we would propose the following mixture, which, by 
its composition, is entitled to the designation above 
mentioned: 


Syrup of tolu........... agave stacks watts 1 ounce. 
Syrup Of ipeqaciissy cass cows cove see? 
Paregorie sesratere «$e. ayes idee) i de 8 drachme, 
Tinctureief lobeliat:. .ccccae Tee seee 1 drachm, 
Oil of anise 2%... cradiss..maiemer seals 4 drops. 
Alcohol sx. 3:h'-eeksba- dvisacwe nstects 5 drachms. 
Water, sufficient to complete........ 4 ounces. 


Dissolve the oil of anise in the alcohol, mix it with 
the other ingredients, and filter. Dose, one tea- 
spoonful. 

S¢Acid. Hydro. dil.2®»—A correspondent 
from Boston, Mass., who appears to like an occa- 
sional joke, writes as follows in regard to this abbre- 
viation: ‘‘ The writer of that prescription should be 
publicly presented with a quart-bottle of ink and a 
dozen of lead pencils. After this ceremony he would 
have no excuse for thus shortening words in pre- 
scriptions.” 


W. H., M. D. (Hamilton, Nev.).—Metrical 
Formulas, It is our almost uniform practice, 
when using metrical weights and measures, or centi- 
grade degrees, to also add the corresponding values 
in the better-known system, but occasionally this 
precaution may be forgotten, especially in the case 
of formulas of European origin. To enable our 
readers to translate for themselves weights and 
measures from one into the other system, convenient 
tables have been published in® our columns, by 
means of which the operation can easily and rapidly 
be performed. They appeared for the last time in 
July, 1878, and it may be found advisable to reprint 
them again in some future number. The chief 
difficulty with druggists is that, instead of procur- 
ing at once the metrical weights, they will use their 
old ones, thereby incurring much trouble and incon- 
venience, and losing the advantaye of the extreme 
simplicity of the metrical system. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that druggists are not alto- 
gether to blame. The manufacturers of weights 
have so far, if we are well informed, failed to supply 
the kind mostly needed, namely, weights of tol r- 
able accuracy at a moderate price. It is easy 
enough to procure small weights, perfectly accu- 
rate for chemical and poison-dispensing purposes, 
and many druggists are willing to pay the high 
prices demanded. But the need is for the larger 
weights, above ten grammes for instance, corre- 
sponding in cost and exactness to the ordinary 
brass weights of the retail counter. There is no 
reason why they should be more expensive, and we 
venture to predict large sales to the manufacturer 
who will be the first to offer them to the public. 


Z. (Haverhill, Mass.).—(1.) The following is given 
by Parrish: 
Balsam of Honey. 


Balsam of tolaivacwtscsaes sen qanis« 1 ounce, 
BONZOICTACIG Hieron de dantysice avdes 1% drachm, 
Honey....... DME siete Cee va Raiets 5 6 ounces. 
Powdered opium... ..s0..cscsecee 2 drachms. 
Cochineal se cnasacteucss snes cons 1 drachm. 
Brandy ce ceo sees ok ao siete sakle Yin 3 pints. 


Mix, and digest together for a few days, then filter. 
(2.) The formulas are unknown to us. 


P.S.W. (New Albany, Indiana.)—Non-poison= 
ous Fly-paper: 


Ganglia Chips . bot ane didlls Heir. drue's 2 ounces. 
\ aU ee a es ee 1 pint. 
BOLE. SSE ye 2 Saree 2 ounces. 


Boil the quassia in the water, strain, add the mo- 
lasses, and in the liquid soak bibulous paper, which 
is then hunguptodry. A solution of tartar emetic in 


sweetened water, instead of the decoction of quassia, 
is recommended by some as still more efficacious, 
but it cannot be said to be equally harmless. 
Arseniated papers are also much used; owing to the 
extreme sensitiveness of flies to arsenic, these papers 
are very destructive to the insects, but they are al- 
ways more or less dangerous, 

B. B. (Boston, Mass.).—We cannot answer queries 
by mail. The French dry process for preserving 
eggs mentioned in your letter is unknown to us. 
But since you know the name of a person who ap- 
pears to be familiar with it, and the periodical in 
which his communication was printed, there seems 
to be no difficulty in deciding to whom your query 
should be addressed with some hope of success. 


S. (San Antonio, Tex.).—The price charged for 
prescriptions is extremely variable. It differs in 
different localities, and even in different parts of 
the same city. For this reason we are unable to 
say what might be called the “‘ average price” of the 
prescription forwarded. 


A. P. T. (Champaign, Iil.).—Wild cherry bark, 
for making the fluid extract and the syrup, might 
be detannated by means of peroxide of iron in the 
same manner as Peruvian bark, but very little 
medicinal virtue would be left after the operation. 
The process for detannating cinehona has been de- 


scribed more than once in Tue Druaeists Crrcu- 
LAR, in some of the formulas for making the elixir 
of calisaya. 


G B. F. (Columbus, Miss.). — Petroleum 
Ether is a rather vague expression, used chiefly 
in Europe for designating the more volatile pro- 
ducts of the distillation of petroleum, better known 
here under the names of rhigolene, gasoline, and 
benzine. 

H. M. (Alto Pass, Ill.).—_Restorative Wine 
Bitters. The American Dispensatory gives the 
following improved formala: 


COTDEEBY FOOG irr 5 a a eyneiains « seaoie ee ore 1 ounce 
Solomon Beales sats.o0ie0'sies,/ns's stelats Lass 
Helonias 100t cucuiut. states. cecanease Lea's 
Chamomile flowers................+- 4 drachms. 
Gentian, rook ciuste.ey aicsiaisoewars'sie bia Bs ss 
Colombo root......... Madea's sist. Rake ays 4 i 
Cardamom seeds........ wanes. 4% Serdin {S 
Sassafras bark. -ctseuce. once «tecuee AS oS 
Sherryuwineins sects neces scat bora 4 pints. 


Boiling water, suflicient. 

Reduce the drugs to a coarse powder and cover 
them with boiling water. Let the compound infuse 
twenty-four hours in a covered vessel, add the 
sherry, macerate for fourteen days, express, and 
filter. The preparation is recommended as a valuable 
tonic in all diseases peculiar to females, especially 
in leucorrheea, amenorrhea, weakness of the back, 
etc. The dose is from half a fluid ounce to two 
fluid ounces three or four times a day. 


J.S.T., M. D.( Washington, Ga.).—_Quinia Solu- 
tions for Hypodermic Injections, To 
avoid the irritation produced by the use of acid sul- 
phate of quinia, various other salts have been recom- 
mended for subcutaneous injections. The sulpho- 
vinate and the hydrobromate of quinia have been 
well spoken of by some practitioners, and the double 
muriate of quinia and urea was lately favorably 
mentioned in German medical papers. The two 
first salts are to be obtained, we believe, from the 
wholesale druggist, and the process for making the 
last was described in THz Drueeaists CrrcuLar of 
November, 1879, page 187. 

Calisaya Cordial, 
To The Druggists Circular? 

I see in the Notes and Queries that a correspondent 
wants to know what calisaya cordial is. Well, I think 
I can give you some light on the subject, but I have 
some doubts as to its being appreciated, although 1 
will give its origin. 1t is a preparation that origi- 
nated in Hot Springs, Ark.; the formula is only 
known to a few, and I happen to be one of the 
fortunate ones. It is as follows: 


Calisaya bark, bruised............. 12 ounces, 
Carbonate of potassa............... 12 drachms. 
Boiling’ water: 22. 83.70. Joceeo. hae 12 pints. 
Orange peel..........0. Wace gene tas 2 ounces. 
UTA G DNODL Fe e-cfyis sic,0 + SSDS es icle'e esse, e/0 te 
CLOVER Gd ete eon toa oats ie s'aate deel 1 ounce. 
SUSAN ites acces oc Fda n avieb ee Seer 3 pounds, 
Brand Were, Games. oj. weheo bitte see». 2 pints. 


Make a decoction of the calisaya bark with the 
carbonate of potassa and water, and continue the 
boiling until the liquid is reduced to one gallon, 
adding towards the close of the operation the aro- 
matic substances. Strain the decoction, and add to 
it, while warm, the sugar, and, when cold, the 
brandy. Let the whole stand for one day, and 
filter. Jas. E. R. 

Cairo, Jil., January, 1880. 

[We are indebted to another correspondent, W. S. 
C. (Buffalo, N. ¥.), for a formula very similar to the 
above, the only substantial difference being in the 
addition of a larger proportion of carbonate of 
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potassa. Speaking of the preparation itself, we 
must say that the process is very inartistic, pharma- 
ceutically speaking. The decoction of calisaya bark 
with an alkaline liquid can give no other result than 
a liquid containing the cinchotannic acid, coloring 
matter, and other comparatively inert components 
of the bark, while the valuable alkaloids are left 
undissolved in the residue. In fact, a well-kuown 
brand of English sulphate of quinia was made, and 
is still perhaps prepared by a patented process, which 
consisted in leaching the cinchona with solutions of 
caustic soda previous to the extraction of the alka- 
loids. In this manner it was claimed that all tannin 
and inert coloring matters were at once removed, 
leaving the alkaloids in almost a pure state. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that the cordial in 
question, although probably containing no cinchona 
alkaloids, is not, therefore, inert, and we are none 
the lees thankful to our correspondents for the in- 
formation kindly supplied. ] 

J. EH. R. (illinois. —indelible Ink for 
Stamps. Good printing ink thinned with a little 
sweet oil or petroleum is said to work very well with 
rubber stamps. Some prefer lampblack rubbed 
into a fine paste of the proper thickness with glyce- 
rine. 


‘¢* Fluid HMydrastis.°°—In answer to a corre- 
spondent, it was suggested in the January number 
of THe Druacists CrrcuLar that the above ex- 
pression, in the absence of contrary indications, 
probably meant the fluid extract of golden seal. 
Indeed, the name itself affords sufficient grounds 
for this supposition. But we are now informed that 
Fluid Hydrastis is a name taken and copyrighted 
by a Western manufacturing house to designate an 
aqueous fluid extract of golden seal. The prepara- 
tion may possess the superiority claimed for it, but 
its name is an unfortunate one, and the proper place 
for setting forth its merits would be in our adver- 
tising columns. 

J. R. (Cuervo, Texas) relates the following, which 
he calls a new trick in adv-rtisements; ‘A drug- 
gist in Western Texas lately had addressed to him a 
lot of certain patent medicine almanacs, in care of 
another druggist in the same town. The latter 
kept them an unusually long time, and, when the 
druggist for whom they were intended sent for 
them, he found that his competitor had pasted his 
own card in about one-third of the almanacs. Hap- 
pily the trick was discovered in time.’’ The device, 
it is hardly necessary to add, is neither new nor 
creditable. 


C. S. McKinney & Co. (Ripley, Tenn.) favor us 
with the following receipt: 
Good Paste, Very Cheap. 
Carpenter’s glue, in small pieces.. 144 drachms. 
Pearl starch, in powder........... 6 on 


it the starch, previously made into a thin paste, with 
the remainder of the water, and boil the whole until 
clear, stirring constantly. Add twenty drops of the 
caustic solution of carbolic acid, to preserve, and 
stir the paste occasionally while cooling to make it 
smooth. The product never becomes watery or 
sour, but has always a good smooth body until it 
dries up. The substitution of a little glycerine for 
some of the water, and the precaution of kerping 
the paste in a closed vessel, will greatly retard its 
drying, and it will keep good fora long time. For 
general use, however, the glycerine will not at all be 
necessary. 


C. L. H. (New Albany, Iowa).—In the absence of 
authoritative formula, we presume the Elixir of 
Cascara Sagrada might be made by exhaust- 
ing two ounces of the drug with enough of simple 
elixir to complete one pint of preparation. Should 
the plant not be easily procurable, two fluid ounces 
of its fluid extract can be substituted. 


Laboratory Notes,—A. £Z. Angier (Colum- 
bus, O.) communicates the following: ‘‘(1.) Zo dis- 
solve citrate and similar salts of iron, pour a small 
quantity of water into a mortar; carefully add the 
desired weight of the iron salt; add more water, or 
whatever menstruum is used, and gently stir with a 
spatula or glass rod, or by shaking the mortar. 
Never use a pestie. The object is to keep the scales 
of iron from forming into a mass. (2.) To Cleanse 
Mortars, Greasy Graduates, e(c. After trying soap, 
sand, sawdust, emery, potato peelings, and various 
other materials for the purpose, with more or less 
success, I find the following compound, suggested 
by my clerk, to be by far the best Iever used. I 
take soft soap, benzine, and concentrated lye, and 
mix them in an old can which I keep in the sink. 
No nicety need be observed in the proportions, care 
being taken not to make the mixture too thin with 
benzine, or strong enough of the lye to injure the 
hands. This mixture I use ad liditum in cleansing 
laboratory utensils, particularly mortars. Since 
using it my graduates are easily cleansed from oils, 
my mortars and pestles are as white as new, and 


that with but little labor. It seems to be just the 
thing.”’ 
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0. 8. M. (Bradford, Canada.)\—Crystallized 
Tin. The process is very simple. The tin plates 
are first heated and allowed to cool slowly. Then 
they are dipped into weak sulphuric or muriatic 
acid, and a8 soon as the crystalline appearance is de- 
veloped they are washed in an abundance of water, 
dried, and, lastly, covered with white or colored 
varnishes. One ounce of sulphuric acid and two 
ounces of muriatic acid in eight ounces of water 
make a good dipping solution. 


OC. B. H. (Sycamore, Iil.).—(1.) ** Nerf Drop- 
par’? is a preparation officinal in the Danish 
Pharmacopeia, under the name of Liguor Nervinus, 
and consists of one ounce of camphor dissolved in 
six ounces of spirit of ether. (2.) ** Prinzens 
Droppar”? are nearly identical with the Liquor 
Ammonti Carbonicit of the German Pharmacopeia, 
and ** Gula Prinzens Droppar®? with the 
Liquor Ammonii Succinict of the same authority. 
The first is a solution of one ounce of carbonate of 
ammonia in five of distilled water. The formula of 
the second was given in Tur Drueeists CrrcULAR 
of September, 1879, page 162. (8.) Thielman’s 
Cholera Drops, The following is taken from 
Hager’s Manual: 

Tineture:of ipecac™, wiscsass.scs0e see 

Oil of peppermint...............0.06 5 pf 

Tincture of opium and saffron....... 

Ethereal tincture of valerian. ........ 


B. B.. (Brantford, Canad7).—(1.) The Abbre= 
viation, “3 ij. t.d.s.,” in the directions follow- 
ing a mixture, we would take to stand for Drachmas 
duas ter die sumat, meaning ‘‘let him (the patient: 
take two drachms three times a day.’’ Physicians 
would do well to abstain from thus abbreviating 
every word, as if they could not spare the time to 
write intelligibly. (2.) We have a limited number 
of copies of Taz Druacists Cmcurar, from Jan- 
uary to September, 1878, both inclusive, which we 
can supply at the rate of fifteen cents each. 


Wicrophotographs of Arsenic Crys- 
tals.—TZ7. D. Williams, M. D. (Chicago, Ill.), sends 
us microphotographs of arsenic crystals procured in 
different places. Three of thse are identically the 
same, as the characteristic transparency and sharp- 
ness of angles of the crystals are manifestly alike 
in all. Others, on the contrary, are more opaque 
and covered with warty excrescences, showing signs 
of oxidation. In view of the prominence given to 
the microscopic examination of arsenic in a well- 
known murder trial, these photographs are quite in- 
teresting and suggestive. 


W. J. T. (Baltimore, Md.).—Cheap Shellac 
Varnish. The only way to make a varnish in 
eyery way equal to shellac, but less expensive, is, 
so far as we know, to use wood spirit instead of 
alcohol for dissolving the resin. The average price 
of wood spirit is abont two-thirds of that of alcohol, 
an important consideration in trade matters. Wood 
spirit, also called methylic alcohol, is even a better 
solvent of shellac than ordinary spirit, but its un- 
pleasant empyreumatic odor renders it quite objec- 
tionable for some purposes. 


B. (Virginia.)\—Some of the receipts given in the 
back numbers of THe Drueetsts CrrouLar for 
Colored Stamping Inks have been used by various 
druggists, we have been informed, with satisfac- 
tion. We are afraid the fault lies with your manipu- 
lation, 

J. (Oskaloosa, Iowa.)—(1.) The following are taken 
from our files: 

Simple Elixir. 


I Fresh orange peel.......... 120 grains. 


Star anise........4.... srs OD vomits 
Cardamoms.......... ....... 20 * 
AICONOL 5. bs vid cakes late Bele sree 4 fluid ounces, 


WW BGGR sc ers cticda we cic cea “ gi 46 es 
Simple ByTUD.; .fece ce yetee Cia’ 2 
Exhaust the aromatics with the alcohol and water, 
mixed together, and add the syrup. Color with 

caramel if thonght desirable. 


II. Fresh orange peel............. 4 drachms. 
Coriander seed................ 20 grains. 
Oil of Juniper berries......., - 2 drops. 
mire CUNMAINGE (ho sone Cee 1 drop. 
Alcohol ............ ....... . 20 fluid ounces. 
PULL PLS BYYOD: fects st eee eee 2 pints. 
Water, enough to complete... 1 gallon. 


Macerate for seven days the aromatics in the alco- 
hol, mixed with twice its volume of water, add the 
simple syrup and the remainder of the water, and 
filter. To make the article known as Red Elixir, 
add to either of the above about two drachms of 
cudbear or cochineal for each gallon. (2.) To 
Bronze Gas Fixtures, first apply a coat of 
paint of appropriate color, and, before this is quite 
dry, dust on the surface the bronze powder with a 
dabber of cotton or a camel-hair pencil. When 
quite dry, varnish. 


ee 


W. (Oskaloosa, Iowa.)—(1.) There is stich an arti- 


chemical theories in vogue some time since, the salt 
now called bicarbonate was considered to be the 
true saturated carbonate, the other being an alkaline 
salt; hence the designation svdcarbonate. Later 
other theories prevailed, and the two compounds 
went by the respective names of carbonate and bi- 
carbonate or supercarbonate of soda. Now, theories 
having again changed, they are called by modern 
chemists carbonate and bicarbonate of sodium. 
What may be their names ten years hence it would 
be difficult to foretell. (2.) We agree with yon in 
your interpretation of “Sub. Sulph.”’ Sulphur 
sublimatum, the Latin for flowers of sulphur, was 
one explanation suggested for this abbreviation in 
the last number of Tak DruGarsts CrrouLar. 


A. G. (Grand Rapids, 0.).—The practice of writ- 
ing prescriptions in such a manner that one drug- 
gist only understands them is as common as it is 
disreputable. The ambiguous prescriptions which 
we had lately occasion to discuss, are in one sense 
less discreditable, since they lack the element of 
venality. But, in another sense, they are worse, for 
scarcely one druggist can say that he understands 
them correctly. 


Massachusetts._Druggists Selling Alco= 
hol must pay the special tax as retail liquor 
dealers, Suchis the official decision of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, which was printed in 
fall in THz Drueaists CrrouLaR of May, 1879, 
page 99, 


Prussian Blue Photographs. A Cor- 
rection. F. A. Jeweit (Needham, Mass.) writes 
as follows: “In the formula for blue photographs 
printed in the January number, fervocyanide of po- 
tassium should be used, the citrate of iron being a 
ferric salt. Ido not know whether it was my mis- 
take or the printer’s.”’ 


(The formula was printed exactly as written, and 
it is our impression that it is the correct one to ob- 
tain a positive picture from a negative image. By 
exposure to sunlight the ferric citrate would be 
reduced to the ferrous state at such places as are 
white in the negative. Then the immersion in ferrid- 
cyanide of potassium, which forms a blue precipi- 
tate with ferrous salts and none with ferric, would 
have the effect of developing a positive image—that 
is, the reverse of the one employed for printing. 
If, on the contrary, ferrocyanide of potassium were 
used as a developer, the opposite effect would pro- 
bably be produced, the image obtained being a fuc- 
simile of the printing plate. At least, according to 
theory, such ought to be the result. We would like 
to hear of the experience of our readers with these 
new photographic processes. | 

W. H. C. (Chicago, Il... Pharmacy in New 
York and Vicinity. (1.) From your account 
of yourself you ought to be able to successfully 
pass examination before. the New York Board of 
Pharmacy. It is, however, a good precaution to 
prepare yourself beforehand, especially in regard to 
chemistry and botany, which appear to be your 
weak points. Attfield’s Chemistry and Gray's 
Botany are good text-booksto study. (2.) Certificates 
from examining boards are not accepted every where 
as sufficient to entitle the holder to registration; 
only diplomas of regular colleges are. (3.) The 
prospect of obtaining desirable employment as a 
drug clerk in New York is never very hopeful, yet 
a good druggist is always appreciated, and generally 
finds a situation without too much difficulty. As to 
risking a few hundred dollars in the drug business, 
there is perhaps no place that affords more oppor- 
tunities than New York to lose money in a short 
time and with the utmost facility. 

B. P, (Decatur, Lil.).—If we understand your query 
correctly, we answer that the change of carbonate 
of iron from a dark green to a light red color is 
caused by the action of the air, and is called in 
chemistry oxidation. 


R. R. S. (New York).—Your lack of success with 
the Blue Photographs we incline to attribute to a too 
short exposure of the sensitized paper to sunlight. 
You must remember that citrate of ironis not so 
sensitive to light as silver salts. Leave your print- 
ing apparatus from one to three minutes in the sun- 
shine and observe the result. 


B. A. T. (Raub, Ind.) and R. E. H. (Trenton, Ky.). 
—Cosmoline, Waseline, and other kindred 
products with various fancy names, are obtained 
from the less volatile portions of petroleum during 
the process of rectification. They all belong to the 
parafiine series, and present its general properties. 
That they are all substantially alike there is but 
little doubt, but as each manufacturer carefully 
keeps his process secret, it is difficult to Say whether 
they are absolutely identical or not. 


Ilium (Troy, N. ¥.).—Mixtures of Pyro- 
phosphate of Iron, Sulphate of Quinia, 
and Phosphoric Acid. Few preparations 


cle as Subcarbonate of Soda} it is the same | are as unsatisfactory to the druggist and as variable 
thing as Sal Soda or Washing Soda, According to | in their results as those just mentioned, Phosphoric 
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acid, it is well known, varies often in quality and 
purity, and the same may be said of pyrophosphate 
of iron. If, now, we add that the manipulation may 
vary according to the notion of each dispenser, 
some idea will be formed of the difficulty expe- 
rienced in explaining why a certain mixture of the 
kind is thought incompatible by one druggist, 
while another finds no difficulty in preparmg a pre- 
scription nearly alike. Our present correspondent 
had the following mixture to dispense: 


Pyrophosphate of iron............. 1 drachm. 
Sulphate of strychnia.......... ... 3g grain. 
Sulphate of quinia................. 1 drachm. 
Diluted phosphoric acid............. 1 ounce, 
Water, enough to complete......... 4 ounces. 


The modus operandi is not described, but the re- 
sult was that, on mixing the ingredients together, a 
light-green curdy precipitate made its appearance. 
Of course this is objectionable, and a remedy is de- 
sired to prevent such an occurrence. As an instance 
of a similar mixture, successfully prepared, we take 
the following from the back numbers of Tur Drue- 
GisTs CrrouLAR. Four or five years since the ques- 
tion was how to dispense the subjoined prescrip- 
tion: 


Pyrophosphate of iron............ 3 drachms. 
Sulphate of quinia scruples, 
Strychnia --5 2.5.25. arte eatassniee grain. 
Diluted phosphoric acid drachms. 
Syrup: of ginger! 5.2520. she ounces. 


Waterts.) | JCA ARSE Ae es 

Some were of opinion that the mixture was incom- 
patible, but a correspondent of THE CrrouLAR gave 
the following solution of the problem: ‘Use a few 
grains of citric acid to dissolve the quinia and strych- 
nia, and dissolve the iron salt in water separately; 
then mix the two solutions with the phosphoric 
acid; filter, and add the syrup of ginger. The solu- 
tion is of a beautiful amber color, and contains the 
virtues of the ingredients intact. There is no in- 
compatibility.” We would advise Jiiwn to follow 
the same manipulation, and would request him to 
report to us the result. But, before all, the di- 
luted phosphoric acid should be tested with tincture 
of muriate of iron; when equal quantities of the 
two are mixed together there should be no precipi- 
tate. 


X. (New York). —Succinate of Iron-was 
recommended by Dr. Buckler, in 1867, in the Amen- 
can Journal of Medical Sciences, as a solvent of gall- 
stones and of cholesteric fat, whether in the arteries 
or elsewhere. This preparation is claimed to contain 
more nascent, appropriable oxygen than any other 
therapeutic agent, and to be of all ferruginous com- 
pounds the best for malarious cachexy, or any other 
condition in which the blood-globules diminish or 
need rehabilitation. In hepatic diseases, in which 
nitric and hydrochloric acids are usually prescribed, 
it is said that the succinate of iron will be found 
more efficacious. Ags it is insoluble in water, the 
salt can readily be obtained by double decomposi- 
tion from succinate of ammonia and a persalt of 
iron. The dose is stated to be from two to five 
grains, repeated several times a day. It may be ad- 
ministered in the form of pills or suspended in 
some oily emulsion. 


F. R. P. (Augusta, Me.).— Conflict of Au= 
thorities. Incases of doubt we would consider 
the authority of the United States Dispensatory as 
the superior one, especially when it is supported by 
the National and the American Dispensatories, 


J. W. W. (St. Joseph, Mo.).—Sulphate of quinia 
being incompatible with iodides in solution, there 
appears to be no way to make an elegant preparation 
with the prescription forwarded. The result in cases 
of this kind is the formation of an insoluble and 
nearly inert jodide of quinia, which sometimes 
separates at once, but occasionally takes a day or two 
before making its appearance. This also answers 
the guery of Veritas (New York). 


G. B. (Winfield, Kans.).—Artificial Seltzer 
Water withonta Generator, Theartificial 
Seltzer water, made with a carbonic acid generator, 
is already an imitation, far from perfect, of the natu- 
tal water. A receipt to make it on the small scale 
for family use, as it were, can only give a product 
differing still more from that of the spring, Yet the 
following would fairly imitate the taste and proper- 
ties of the natural water. 

Fused chloride of calcium 


aieinae 4 grains. 
Chloride of magnesium .......... 12 bY 
Chloride of sodium.............., 15 cs 
WETALOOLALOM cast ene. tees ¥ grain, 
DAR UALIEOCI aerate oes wat te 2 drachms, 
Bicarbonate of soda... .......,., Ss aaa 


Water, sufficient. 
Dissolve all the salts, excepting the tartaric acid 
and the bicarbonate, in about one pint of water, and 
introduce the solution into a champagne bottle. Then, 
having completed the requisite quantity of liquid so 
as to leave an empty space of about two fluid ounces, 
add the tartaric acid, and, immediately after, the 
bicarbonate of soda. Cork the bottle tightly, secure 
the cork with stout cord, and set the bottle aside for 


about six hours before it is opened, Itis then ready 
for use, 


W. F. (Kenosha, Wis.).—Cements for Glass- 


ware. Litharge of good quality, well kneaded 
with glycerine, is said to afford a very efficient 
cement. Such, at least, is the report of several cor- 
respondents of THE Druaaists Crrovtar. The 


following has also been recommended: 


Virgin India rubber... «. .2:......2+. 5 ounces. 
Ohloroform.., ent. daa caciig eedeiede -& ak pie 
Powdered gum mastic................ 1 ounce. 


Dissolve the rubber im the chloroform, add the gum 


mastic, and macerate the whole together for eight 


days. 

S. N. I. (Trout Run, Pa.).—The process of manu- 
facturing Pyroligneous Acid is described in full in 
Ure’s Dictionary and Muspratt’s Chemistry. The 
subject is also treated in ewtenso in Lippincott’s En- Z 
cyclopedia of Chemistry and Spons’ Encyclopedia 
of the Industrial Arts, with a number of descriptive 
wood-cuts necessary to a thorough understanding of 
the subject. The last work is now being published, 
in parts, by E. & F. N. Spon, New York, and Lippin- 4 
cott’s (Philadelphia) is now complete in forty parts. 
Whether the publishers would sell a single part 
separate is more than wecould say. To give youan — 
idea of the completeness of the information there 


to be obtained, we shall only add that the manufac- | 


ture of acetic acid from wood occupies more than 
thirty pages of large size in either publication. 
Your other inquiries relate to business matters that — 
are not within our province. The facts which interest 
you can be best ascertained from the dealers them- 
selves, as they are likely to answer a private letter — 
more freely and fully than they would an inquiry for 
the purpose of publication. Some of the wholesale 
druggists and dealers in chemicals, whose addresses 
appear in our advertising columns, will probably be 
found willing to supply you with the desired in- 
formation. In answer to another correspondent, #. 
(Burlington, Iowd), who makes inquiries respecting 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, we would re- 
commend the works just now mentioned as probably 
the most complete that can be procured at present. 


A. (Sheffield, Pa.).—Oil of Stone, or British 
Oil, is of a somewhat varying composition. The 
chief ingredient is crude petroleum, and this article, 
or Seneca Owl, as it was formerly called, would, no 
doubt, be as go The following are given: 


I. Crude Américamypetroleum .......... 2 pints. 
Hae le Healey PLAS 
oe itieonwsatarer § 6 «ih 
I. Barbadoespetroleum. .............., 8 pinta. 
RSI. PATI aME Re es 1 pint. 


C. C. (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.).—Extract of 
Ginger Ale: ets. 


Powdered Jamaica ginger. . .... ... 8 pounds, 
Fresh temon peel. 2" oe 1 pound. 
Powdered cayenne pepper ........... 4 ounces. 
AlCOOL =. ..0'saigan aeons tat te ae 1 gallon. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. Your other 
query is published under the head of Information 
Wanted. 


E. G. W. (Utica, Minn.).—(1.) Receipts for making 
Printing Ink and Composition Rollers 
were given in Taz Druaeists CrrcuLar for Feb- 
ruary, 1878. Very few printers, we believe, make 
their own inks or rollers. There are houses that do 
nothing else, and tarn out better work than any one 
could without their experience. The same remark 
applies to the gold sizing and varnishes used by 
printers. (2.) To Size Paper, it is passed or 
steeped in a mixture of glue and alum water. If 
the paper is thin and porous, it is afterwards passed © 
in a weak solution of soap, and calendered. 


L. P. H. (Detroit, Mich.).—We haye been informed 
that at least one law-suit has been begun in the 
United States Courts of this city in regard to the 
gelatine-pads used for chromographs, but we are not_ 
at liberty to name the parties to the suit. 


H. C0. 8. (Milwaukee, Wis.).—A receipt for making 
the Artificial Hssence of Quince was published in 
THE Druceists CrrovuLar of May, 1879, page 97. 


H. D. B, (Grand Island, Neb.).—~ impure 
Kerosene Oil, When the light goes out whi 


the lamp is still half full, it is geuerally » sign that — { 


the oil contains some of the heavier products of the 
distillation of petroleum. It isa common device 
dishonest dealers to mix the lighter products, better 
known as benzine, with the heavy oils, so as to ob- 
tain a liquid of the average specific gravity of good 
kerosene, This is easily detected with the instru- 
ments made for ascertaining the flashing point of 
illuminating oils, and also—though less readily—by 
actual use. When an oil of this description is burnt 
in a lamp the Jight oil burns first, and, as explosions 
occur only under certain circumstances, the fraud 
generally remains at first unnoticed. But, in mea- 
sure, as the heavy oil accumulates in the lamp, the 
light decreases, and finally goes out, owing to the 
inubility of the thick oil to go up the wick at the 
call of capillarity. Besides this unpleasant pecu- 
liarity, the oi] is almost as dangerous as pure ben- 


zine, and it is just to protect the consumer against 


| 
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‘gach mixtures that the laws of several States exact 


| what is known as a Jire fest. 


Zz To Clean Celluloid Collars,—S. A. Barnes 
(Taylorville, ii.) recommends the following: ‘‘When 


_ soap, pumice stone, and tripoli fail to remove the 


_yellow tinge often produced by perspiration, I find 
that a good way is to take a small piece of sponge 
or cloth, to saturate it with sulphuric ether, and to 
rub it on the parts that are colored or tarnished. I 
give this simple process, hoping that it may prove 
useful to some of the readers of Tor Drueaists 
CrroULAR.”’ 


L. 0. (New Brunswick).—The specimen is simply 
Tron Pyrites,a native sulphide of iron popularly 


_ known under the names of fool's gold or fool’s dia- 


monds, according to its appearance. Unless found 
in large quantities and easily accessible it is of no 


yalne. 


ed. K. B. (Pittsburg, Pa.).—-Etching Flaids 
for Iron and Steel: 


BING oS. Sie ool cabisseccotp ce, 1 ounce. 
OS i ee lg drachm. 
Nw Salee el a rel ee 4 ounces. 


‘Digest the whole together until the iron is dis- 

solved. 

Ii. Pyroligneous acid 4 finid ounces. 

my Alcohol..:. ...:..: ne ee te cp: 1 “ounce, 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1°28... .... hs 48 s* 

‘Mix the the pyroligneous acid with the alcohol, and 

to the mixture gradually add the nitric acid. 


F. L. (Utica, N. ¥.).—Some of the topics men- 
tioned in your communication are hardly fit subjects 
for discussion in the columns of Tum Druaeists 
‘Crrouiar. In regard to your criticism on the Note 
respecting Pharmaceutical Latin in the 
January number, we think that nothing said in the 
article can be fairly construed into an assertion 
that “the German form of Latin is only some kind 
of an idiom,’’as youhave it. Attention was called to 
the fact that the German officinal names of chemicals 
are not only different from those used here, but also 
jll-understood by many American druggists, and ill- 
adapted to the English chemical nomenclature. 
The same could be said of French pharmaceutical 
Latin, which often differs from both the German 
and the English. For instance, take a simple 
chemical, the dried sulphate of iron. .The British 
and the American Pharmacopoias call it Ferri Sul- 


| phas exsiccata, while the German officinal name is 


Ferrum sulfuricum siccum, and the French form 
would be Sulfus ferrosus exsiccatus. Without en- 
tering into a grammatical. discussion, which would 
be out of place here, the rationale of these different 
terms is easily understood. The German expression 
is well in keeping with the chemical nomenclature 
in that language—and so in their way are the Eng- 
lish and the French—the main difference between 
these two being that, in English, sw/phas is made of 
the feminine gender, we presume, because such is 
the case with the majority of Latin nouns ending in 
as, while the French make it masculine, for no other 
reason, probably, than such is the gender of sw/fatein 
the vernacular. All that wemeant tosayinthe Note 
in question is that, when writing in this country, for 


|| reasons there explained, home-made should be pre- 


ferred to foreign Latin—this and no more. 


8. G. 0. (Fountain City, Ind.).—(1.) Importa= 
tion of Opium in the United States. Be- 
low we give the quantities of the drug imported an- 
nually for the last nine years, but it must be borne in 
mind that, a certain quantity being re-exported in the 
shape of salts of morphia, the actual consumption 
is less than these figures. What it is really it would 


|| be very difficult to tell. As to the effect of the Maine 
» prohibitory law on the consumption of opium, it is 
| hard to come to the truth, because opium-eaters hide 


| their habit more carefully and with greater ease than 
it is possible for liquor-drinkers to do. According 


to some, the law has had in Maine the effect of caus- 
ing many to become opium-eaters who otherwise 
‘ would, perbaps, have been satisfied with the milder 


| Malted liquors which, under a prohibitory legisla- 
tion, are more difficult to obtain than the stronger 


and less bulky distilled spirits. Others, on the con- 
trary, think that the Maine law had no appreciable 
effect. The following is the table above alluded to; 


_ the quantities, we repeat, only refer to the importa- 


tion, not the consumption, of opium: 


Average 
Value gold _—_ gold value 
dollars, per Ib. in 
bond. 
$844,683 $6 51 
769,750 4 06% 
734,797 4 81 
945,232 5 54 
953,429 5 07 
913,078 3 99 
997,692 4 8314 
712,624 3 43 
929, 3 84 


Private Formulz.—The queries received 
‘from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
| prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable 
-formuls are not likely to be obtained: F. K. (Cin- 
| Ginnaii, 0.); W. G. H. (Thayer, Kans.); R. 0, (De- 


| eit); L. (Chicago); and S, R.C, (Modesto, Cala.) 


INFORMATION WANTED, 

Oil of Cade.—H. D. W. (Detroit, Mich.) sends 
the following list of queries, which we hope some 
of the readers of Tam Droga@ists CIRCULAR will be 
able to answer: ‘‘ What is the formula of the oil of 
cade as ordinarily sold? Is there a true oil of cade 
in the market? If so, how is the difference between 
the true and the factitious oil to be detected? Where 
can we obtain the true oil?” 

G. L. EK. (Jackson Centre, Pd.) wishes to know 
what is ** Wall EInk.°? The article, it appears, 
is not a colored fluid, as some might think, judging 
from the name, but a running vine or herb. 

T. J. M. (Beloit, Kans.).—** What is the formula 
of Blackman’s Balsam ?»? No information 
of any kind accompanies the query. 

0. 0. (Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y.) desires a receipt 
for making an Extract of Birch Beer suit- 
able for bottlers. 


Pharmacoposial Revision. 


In reply to numerous inquiries, we would 
state that the Committee appointed by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association to re- 
port on the Revision of the Pharmacopeia, 
have at this date (January 20th) the whole 
of their report in type; it will be ready 
for distribution during the month of Feb- 
ruary. The funds for publishing this re- 
port were contributed by Colleges of Phar- 
macy, State and County Pharmaceutical 
Associations, by members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and some few 
who are not connected with any of these 
organizations. 

It is not intended for sale, but will be dis- 
tributed to contributors, and will probably 
be sent to prominent pharmaceutists in vari- 
ous parts of the country for purposes of 
examination and comment. It will be pre- 
sented to the National Convention for Re- 
vision of the Pharmacopeia which will 
assemble in Washington in May next. The 
report will be a pamphlet of over 300 pages. 


——————@-$-e—____—_- 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


A REGULAR meeting of the College took 
place on Thursday, January 15, at which 
the following resolution was passed: 

“* Resolved, that this College apply to the 
University of the State of New York to 
place this institution under its supervi- 
sion.” 

The following gentlemen were elected 
corresponding members of the college: 


Federico Prats Grau, Barcelona, Spain. 

E. Schering, Berlin, Germany. 

Ed. Rennard, Mag. Pharm., St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. 

C. Anneessens, Antwerp, Belgium. 

Dr. Wallace Taylor, Osaka, Japan. 

James G. Steele, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. U. Lloyd, Cincinnati, O. 


CONVERSATIONAL MEETING, , 


The third conversational meeting was 
held immediately after the adjournment of 
the College meeting. The following is a 
short summary: 

Specimens of tupelo wood, Wyssa multi- 
flora, which grows in Florida and Mississip- 
pi, were placed on exhibition; the wood is 
very light, white, and spongy, and has been 
used as a substitute for corks. It has been 
recommended for dilating the cervix uteri 
in lieu of sponge tents. 

Respecting the latter, the best way to make 
them is first to thrust a stiff wire through 
the sponge and then proceed as usual, bind- 
ing it with twine, and soaking it in muci- 
lage, wax, etc. 

The best adhesive plasters are undoubtedly 
those made with India rubber as a base; 
they stick tenaciously, and do not irritate 
the skin. Although the details of the 
manufacture are kept secret, it was thought 

robable that gum olibanum was added to 
facilitate the mixing of India rubber with 
the plaster mass. 

The Compound Syrup of the Phosphates 
is generally a very inelegant preparation, 
éhd with the original receipt very diffi- 
cult to make, so that it will keep. Mr. 
Tscheppe gave the following improve- 
ment: 


Solution of chloride of iron. .2 fl. ounces. 
Precipitated phosphate of 


ittt6s x wee ee ee Casep eet love os 
Diluted phosphoric acid.,.... 8 tl ih 
K eo sufficient water to make 114 pints. 
Chloride of sodium......40 ais, 
Chloride of potassium.. 1 rachm, 


“e 


Cochineali cis naasasirs. 1 
Tine. fo fresh orange peel. 1 fl. ounce. 
SUPE...» ccwesenvesees, OO OUNCES, 


Mr, Rice stated that by using the white 


= 


ferric phosphate and the carbonates of lime, 
sodjum, and potassium, phosphoric acid 
and water, filtering, dissolving the sugar 
without heat, and coloring with tincture of 
cudbear, he never had any trouble. 

Mr. Fuerstenwaerther exhibiteda sample 
of syrup of hydriodie acid, which was pre- 
pared in the following manner: 


Iodide of potassium,....68 grains. 
PartariGiaCld ars epraaip avs.° 1 drachm. 


Waters ataniaarea/see 


Let stand on ice for two hours, decant 
200 minims of clear liquor and mix it with 
five fluid ounces of simple syrup. Two 
bap geese contain one drop of hydriodic 
acid. 

The best menstruum for flu¢d extract of 
guarana is diluted alcohol. 

Prof. Bedford exhibited a number of 
C. Lochman’s beautiful photographs of 
medicinal plants, and also several micro- 
scopic slides made by Mr. Norman Mason, 
of Providence, R. I. These slides, plain 
and stained, are exceedingly well made and 
fully equal to most of those sold by _opti- 
cians at seventy-five cents to one dollar a 
slide. 


46 fl. ounce. 


ee 


The Rock County (Wis.) Pharmaceutical 
Society. 


Tue society held their annual meeting in 
Janesville, Wis., on January 15th, 1880. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—F., 8. Fenton, Beloit. 

Vice-Presidents—A. H. Hollister, Madi- 
son; J. Spencer Ide, Evansville; and W. P. 
Clarke, Milton. ‘ 

Treasurer—O. L. Woodward, Clinton. 

Permanent Secretary—h. B. Heimstreet, 
Janesville. 

Local Secretary—A. H. Hollister, Madi- 
son. 

The committees were formed as follows: 

Executive Committee—E. B. Heimstreet, 
Janesville; K. N. Hollister, Delavan; J. 
Copely, Edgerton; D. C. Griswold, Evans- 
ville; W. H. Gates, Milton. 

Committee on Drug Market—C. A. Emer- 
son, Beloit; A. J. Roberts, Janesville; W. 
C. Royden, Rockton, Ill; 8. P. Ide, 
Evansville; O. L. Woodward, Clinton. 

Committee on Papers and Queries—A. H. 
Hollister, Madison; F. F. Prentice, Janes- 
ville. 

The meeting was more largely attended 
than any of the previous ones, and proved 
of much more interest to all concerned. 
There was quite a display of chemicals and 
drugs from different houses. 

On invitation the society decided to hold 
atwo days’ session, July 15th and 16th, 
1880, at Madison. The secretary was in- 
structed to send notices to all druggists in 
the State, inviting them to attend the meet- 
ing. 

++ 69 
Repeating Prescriptions. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Canada Med 
ical and Surgical Journal, writing on the 
vexed question of the repeating of prescrip- 
tions, offers the following suggestions. Be- 
tween the public who insist on having 
their prescriptions repeated as often as they 
have a mind to, and some physicians who 
wish that no medicine be dispensed again 
unless a new fee is paid, the compromise 
appears fair and reasonable. He says: 

*T propose to the prescribing physicians 
of Montreal that some understanding be 
arrived at with pharmaceutists regu- 


lating the repetition of prescriptions 
containing morphia, chloral, ete. For 
instance, a circular to the effect that 


pharmaceutists are politely requested not 
to repeat prescriptions containing cer- 
tain drugs without an order from the pre- 
scriber would, I think, have the desired 
effect. It would extricate dispensers from 
a dilemma which frequently presents itself. 
. . . With regard to ordinary prescrip- 
tions, I think it would be injudicious to 
interfere, as I am quite certain neither 
physician nor pharmaceutist can prevent 
the public swallowing too much medicine, 
They will have it, either in the shape of a 
favorite prescription or patent nostrum,”’ 


———9-e__ 


The. Causation of Sleep. 


Dr. Sremens, says the Med. and Surg. 
Rep., concludes that sleep is due to the 
activity of certain circumscribed parts of 
the brain, which form an inhibitory centre, 
and which are situated in the medulla 
oblongata, near to the convulsive centre. 
In support of this view, the connection 


between sleep and epilepsy is alleged. The 
inhibitory sleep centre stands in direct an- 
tagonism to the cerebral cortex; if the one 
is in a state of activity the other remains 
passive; the former can only exercise its 
function when the cortical substance is 
either inactive or nearly so. Sleep ismuch 
more easily induced in childhood, as the 
convolutions of the brain are at that time 
only partially developed. Sleep is also 
much more frequent and continuous when 
the cortical substance has degenerated, as 
in paralytic dementia; when its nutrition 
is faulty, as:in anemic conditions; also when 
it is to some extent paralyzed by the action 
of hypnotics or by excessive cold. On the 
other hand, no sleep can be obtained when 
the cortex is in a state of activity, due to 
strong psychic impressions, excesses, alco- 
holism, or any form of menta] disease. 
When, owing to some morbid condition, 
sleep has been absent for a length of time, 
the products of fatigue must have been 
generated in the body in large quantities, 
but still the hyperactivity of the cortical 
substance prevails and prevents the occur- 
rence of sleep. 


ic cenaennen on oxcaeeeeennie 
Recording Sunshine.* 


So far as I have seen there is in use at 
present but one form of apparatus which 
effects an automatic registration of the 
duration and the times of sunshine, and 
that is the instrument of Campbell, in 
which a sphere of glass is so disposed as 
to burn a piece of wood or paper by the 
concentration of his rays when the sun 
may chance to shine. During the past 
few years I have devoted some attention 
to this matter, and devised a number of ap- 
pliances having the same object for their 
end, but differing materially both in their 
construction and in the manner of their 
use from the apparatus I have named. 

One of these, with your permission, I 
will now describe. 

It is an arrangement which places a lead 
pencil on a sheet of paper and writes down 
therewith when and for how long the sun- 
shine lasts. 

It consists essentially of a differential 
thermometer with a long horizontal stem, 
in which latter is contained throughout 
the greater portion of its length some fluid 
intended to operate by its weight. This 
thermometer is attached to a scale beam or 
some equivalent device which also carries 
the pencil by means of which the record 
shall be made. 

The whole is so arranged that in its 
normal state it rests gently—upon that 
side to which the pencil is not attached— 
on an embankment provided for that end. 

Close beneath the pencil point a disc of 
metal rotated at the proper speed carries a 
paper dial whereon ark and figures are 
engraved corresponding with the hours at 
which the sun may shine. 

When using this instrument I have it 
enclosed within a box which permits one 
bulb only of the thermometer—that most 
distant from the clock—to be affected by 
the radiance of the sun, which when it 
shines expands the air contained therein, 
forces the fluid along the tube, and by 
altering the equilibrium of the beam 
brings some portion of its weight to bear 
upon the pencil point, and so the record is 
commenced, 

When the sun becomes obscured, the 
air expanded by his rays contracts, the 
fluid in the tube returns, the normal equi- 
librium is restored, and the pencil ceases to 
produce its mark. 

In the instance of the instrument I use 
the stem of the thermometer is 18 inches 
long and the eighth of an inch or there- 
abouts in bore. 

Mercury in consideration of its weight is 
the fluid I employ, and in conjunction 
with it some sulphuric acid is enclosed, 
because of the mobility which is thereby, 
gained. Iam aware that in these circum 
stances mercuric sulphate is very slowly 
formed, but after two years’ lapse of time 
no inconvenience has been caused thereby, 
and the mobility of the mercury remains. 

The bulbs of the thermometer are 2 
inches in diameter or thereabouts, and 
that they may be more rapidly affected 
the glass thereof is thin. Both are blacked, 
and the one intended to receive the 
radiance of the sun projects above the box 
in which the apparatus is contained into a 
dome of glass. 


*A paper read by David Winstanley, F.R.A.S. 
before the Manchester (England) Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society, 
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Roots and Herbs. 


Tue gathering of roots and herbs for 
medical purposes employs many men, wo- 
men, and children, in the mountainous 
regions of West Virginia and Kentucky. 
The reporter of a Cincinnati paper recently 
interviewed an herb gatherer who brought 
his products to that city for sale. Ginseng 
brings to the gatherer $1.00 per pound. It 
is mostly shipped to China. Indian arrow 
or wahoo root is used as an antiperiodic, 
and fetches 10 cents a pound ; podophyllum 
root, 3 cents a pound ; prickly ash, used in 
rheumatism, 6 cents a pound ; sarsaparilla 


defined circle. If there are one or more 
spurious oils mixed up with the true olive 
juice, the forms of the drops will resemble, 
more or less, the types above indicated, ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser proportion 
of the various adulterating substances. Oil 
which, when shaken in the bottle, assumes 
a permanent chaplet of air bubbles, is not 
pure olive oil, forin the latter air bubbles are 
only transitory. It may, therefore, be set 
down as a mixture in which rape-oil pre- 
dominates. Finally, there is an adulterant 
extracted from cotton seed, now largely 
employed by dishonest manufacturers, and 
which is about to engage the special atten- 


root, a “ blood purifier,” 5 cents a pound ; 
burdock root, for the same purpose, 4 cents 
a pound ; elecampane root, an expectorant, 
10 cents a pound ; but we quote from the 
native language of the ‘“yarb digger” 
himself : 

‘“*Yaller root, which is also known as 
‘ golden seal,’ is worth 7 cents a pound. 
It is used fur makin’ washes fur sore eyes 
an’ mouth. Burwane root is used in makin’ 
ager medicine ; it’s hard to git and brings 
8centsa pound. Butter-nut bark brings 
as high as 3 and 4 cents; that’s what yer 
physicin’s pills is made of ; jist bile it down 
till it gits thick, like a paste, and then roll 
it inter yer pills ; it is also used for dyeing 
purposes. Horehound is used in makin’ 
cough syrup ; it brings 8 cents a peund, 
although it is plentiful; some places it 
grows so thick yer can mow it with a 
scythe. Another herb is lobelia, and I get 
10 cents a pound forit, but the price is falling. 
If yer ever want to git rid of what’s inside 
of yer, jist make a tea of lobelia leaves, and 
Pll bet my team of hosses out there it'll ac- 
commodate yer. I brought ina good many 
Indian turnips this fall and got 8 cents 
a pound fur ’em; they are used in cough 
medicines. Silk weed root is used in ager 
medicine, but it is scarce in my part of the 
country ; it is worth 10 cents a pcund. 
Pennyroyal and peppermint brings 10 cents 
a pound, but when dry it takes a heap to 
make a pound. There are a good many 
kinds of bark used. There’s white oak 
bark, best thingin the world to check the 
bowels, when it is made into a syrup. Yel- 
low poplar bark used with wild cherry bark, 
prickly ash, dogwood bark, and wahoo, is 
good for the consumption. Slippery elm 
bark is ground up and used for poultices ; 
good to take out fever; it’s worth 10 cents 
a pound. Then there’s elder bark ; take it, 
beeswax, mutton taller, and a leetle rosin, 
and it makes the best kind of salve for fresh 
cuts. Boneset is an herb that grows about 
three feet high, with leaves of a milky 
color ; it generally grows in old pastures ; 
itis used for colds, and is worth 6 cents a 
pound. Old field balsam looks a good deal 
like boneset, only it don’t grow so high ; it 
is used for the same purpose. I've sold 
lots of catnip to these druggists, but what 
it is used for, more than ter nourish babies 
with, I don’t know. I sell these fellows 
here all sorts of roots and herbs, even to 
mullin and plantain leaves, which they 
make salve out of. Why, even these old 
gympsum weeds bring 3 cents a pound, and 
even sunflower seeds. Why a couple of 
years ago I sold two bushels of sunflower 
seeds fur $21. They buy pumpkin and 
watermelon seeds also, ter make kidney 
medicine out of.”—Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. 


———e+-e—____—__ 


The Adulteration of Olive Oil,: 


And the various substitutes for it, bave 
increased to such an extent of late years 
that the French Academy of Sciences in 
its last sittings had under its consideration 
the best practical means of detecting the 
nefarious traffic. The celebrated chemist, 
Dumas, indicated some of the methods that 
can be employed. The chemical tests are 
numerous enough, but cooks, as a rule, are 


wanting in the necessary knowledge to| to a summons taken out against him for 


enable them to apply them, A very simple 
method is to watch the variety of shapes 
taken by different oils on the surface of 
water poured into a saucer. If the oil is 
genuine olive oil, the drop will take an ir- 
regular shape, like an islet well indented 
and marked with bays and promontories, 


poppy, the form will be at first round, but 


round the edge. 
sue with rape-oil, but the formations 
round the edge will be more pronounced. 
Arachis oil gives a circular drop, accom- 


globules, as does oil of sesamé, in which 


ute. Colza oil makes a precise and well- 


and used for family and sacramental pur- 
poses,” which wine on being submitted to 


[ n Wil would not swear that there was no juice of 
quickly festooning into elegant half-circles| the grape in the wine, but the proportion 


he same result will en-| was certainly not equal to ten per cent. 
One of the firm of manufacturers in Liver- 


tion of the Academy. This oil can be ren- 
dered colorless, and as it possesses neither 
taste nor smell, affords great facility in 
falsifying olive oil. But it is of very little 
use for the Academy of Sciences or any 
other learned institution to expose these 
tricks of trade unless the laws are enforced 
against the adulterators. 


————_++ e—_____ 
Sanitas, a Late Antiseptic. 


Tuis is a London product. The compo- 
sition and method of preparing it have been 
described in the London Chemist and Drug- 
gist as follows: 

A number of medical and scientific gen- 
tlemen and others, assembled at the works 
of the Sanitas Company (limited) to see the 
process of manufacture of this interesting 
product and the perfected methods which 
have now been arrived at. Mr. C. T. King- 
zett, F.O.8., explained the process of manu- 
facture and the principles on which this is 
founded with all clearness. A continuous 
blast of hot air is forced through pipes 
carried through the building, and provided 
with sub-pipes conducting into 20 or 30 
large earthenware carboys, each capable of 
holding about 100 gallons. These carboys 
each contain about 80 gallons of water, and 
15 gallons of turpentine floating on its sur- 
face. The hot air is brought into the liquid 
at about the point where the water and the 
turpentine are in contact. The carboys 
stand in vats of hot water, which keeps 
their contents warm, and the air, as it is 
discharged, passes upwards through the 
turpentine, gradually oxidizing it, and 
throwing down into the water certain solu- 
ble products of the decomposition. There 
is an aperture at the top of the vessel for 
the escape of the air. After continued ac- 
tion of this kind for about three hundred 
hours, the water is fully charged, and be- 
comes, after filtration, the liquid called by 
the inventor, sanitas. According to the 
experiments which Mr. Kingzett carried 
out for some years on the oxidation of tur- 
pentine and essential oils, sanitas would be 
mainly a solution of peroxide of hydrogen 
and camphorie acid. To these he considers 
it owes its antiseptic and disinfectant pro- 
perties. 

Mr. Kingzett showed some striking ex- 
periments to prove the presence of peroxide 
of hydrogen in sanitas, and afterwards 
handed round specimens of fish, meat, and 
other articles of food, some of which had 
been preserved for months by sanitas; and 
he also took a piece of putrid meat, and, 
immersing it in sanitas, passed it round to 
the company, who satisfied themselves that 
all disagreeable odor had been removed. 
Mr. Haviland, Medical Officer of Health 
for Northamptonshire, and other gentlemen 
present spoke highly of the advantages of | 
sanitas, and, a letter was also read from the 
Duke of Manchester, who had promised to 
preside on the occasion, but was prevented 
by neuralgia, saying that he only accepted 


| 130° Fahr. during the remainder of the stay 


a dozen bottles were drunk every Sunday. 
The manager of the works said he manu- 
factured the wine, and it contained one- 
sixth part of pure grape juice and five- 
sixths of sugar and water, with a small 
quantity of burnt sugar for coloring pur- 
poses. As the price of the wine is 2s. 6d. 
|a bottle, or about 63 cents, the business 
|must be quite profitable. The sugar and 
water substituted for five-sixths of the grape 
juice were, we presume, simply added to 
avoid the well-known laxative effects of 
pure must. In congregations who drink a 
dozen bottles in a single day, the undiluted 
article might prove the cause of unpleasant 
results. The most amusing part of the 
story is the judge’s decision. He was of 
opinion that the summons must be dismiss- 
ed, as it was not proved that the wine did 
not contain some portion of pure grape 
juice, and no standard was fixed by the 
law by which he could decide whether the 
proportion was sufticiently large er not to 
justify the sale. Besides, the defendant 
was allowed costs. 


———_e0+ ¢—____ 
Physiology of the Turkish Bath. 


Most accounts of the Turkish bath have 
been confined to general descriptions of the 
details of the process, and of the sensa- 
tions experienced during its use ; while 
comparatively little attention has until late- 
ly been paid to the more important consi- 
deration of its influence on the bodily func- 
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and deprived of a large portion of its chlo- 
rides, while, if anything, an increase in the 
amount of urea is produced. Arterial tension 
is increased, due probably to the rapid ac- 
tion of the heart and the gorged condition, 
of the capillary circulation. 

From these the following practical con- 
siderations as to the use of the Turkish 
bath in medicine are deduced. Its most 
important effect is the stimulation of the 
emunctory action of the skin. By this. 
means we are enabled to wash as it were 
the solid and fluid tissues, and especially 
the blood and skin, by passing water 
through them from within outward to the 
surface of the body. Hence, in practice, 
one of the most essential requisites is copi- 
ous draughts of water during the sweat- 
ing. 

The elevation of the temperature, and 
more especially of the pulse rate and 
blood pressure, point to the necessity of 
caution in cases where the circulatory sys- | 
tem is diseased. 

Excessively long duration of the bath 
seems to produce more or less depression, 
as shown by the fall of the pulse and tem- 
perature after fifty-five minutes. 

The great advantage of the bath seems 
to be the power it gives of producing a 
free action of the skin in persons of seden- 
tary habit, or suffering from disease inter- 
fering with fluid excretion, and by its 
means probably a considerable elimination 
of morbid matter may also be brought 
about. Besides, and along with this, it is 


tions. To supply this need, Mr. William 
James Fleming, M.B., Lecturer on Physio. 
logy in Glasgow, began some years since a 
series of careful experiments with the ac- 
tion of the bath on his own person. These 
were continued down to a recent period, 
and we now have the results of the inves- 
tigation in the form of a valuable paper 
published in vol. xiii. of the Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

To those not acquainted with this 
form of bath it will be sufficient to say that 
the essential part of the process consists 
in the immersion of the body in dry air at 
a temperature varying from 180° to 200° 
Fahr. for from half an hour to an hour 
generally, and subsequent douching with 
cold water. 

Mr. Fleming’s experiments were all made 
between lunch and dinner, usually from 4 
to6 P.M., in a bath heated by Constan- 
tine’s system, This is an arrangement of 
stoves by which a constant current of pure 
air is drawn from the outside atmosphere, 
heated by passing through a species of 
oven, and driven into one of the apart- 
ments of the bath with such force that it 
traverses the whole suite of rooms, parting 
with some of its heat in each, and ulti- 
mately escaping from the last into the outer 
air again. By this means not only the 
air for breathing but also that in contact 
with the skin is constantly renewed, so that 
a layer of watery vapor does not, as in all 
baths heated witi stationary air, soon coy- 
er the body, and thus convert the bath into 
a vapor one. The experiments usually be- 
gan with a heat of about 170° Fahr. for a 
few minutes, in order to produce sweating 
rapidly, followed by a temperature of about 


in the hot rooms. This the author regards 
as the best practice for habitual bathers, as 
perspiration, being once freely establish- 
ed in the hottest room, is kept active by 
the lower degree of heat. The investi- 
gation was specially directed to the ef- 
fect produced by immersion in hot, dry 
air on—1. The amount of material elimi- 


the position after he had satisfied himself 
by experiment of the value of the product. 


——_e-+ e____ 
Unfermented Wine in England. 
At the Salford Borough (England) police 
court a druggist lately appeared in answer 


selling two bottles of what purported to be 
““unfermented port and sherry -wine, 
manufactured from the juice of the grape, 


the borough analyst had been found not to 


the purchaser. The analyst 


on 


rate of breathing; 5. The alteration in the 
composition of the urine; 6. The composi- 
tion of the sweat; and, 7. The arterial ten- 
sion as shown by the sphyzmograph. ‘The 

| results of the investigation are presented in 
the form of averages representing a large 
number of obervations. 


which the experiments were conducted, and 
also the detailed results obtained, the fol- 
lowing are the conclusions drawn by the 


nd m be of the substance, nature, and quality de- | author from those results, 
If it is the product of the black garden | manded by 


nated from the body in excess of the nor- 
mal; 2. The alteration produced in the 
temperature of the body; 8. The influence 
on the pulse-rate; 4. The influence on the 


Omitting a description of the manner in 


rom the body in a com-|! 


{ ule | the body and the pulse-rate are markedly | 4 parts of sulphate of lead, 1 part of sul- 
Fifteen nonconformist | raised. © The respiration falls at ‘first, but phate of zinc, and 16 parts of linseed oil 

afterward is less influenced than would be 
expected. The urine is increased in density, 


pleased some of the children.—Manu- 
Jacturer and Builder. 


to the Louisville Medical News, describes 
his visit to the Jardin d’Acclimatation. He 
was shown there a fertile mule which had 
borne half a dozen colts, some of them by 
zebras, some by an ass, and some by @ 
It was shown— | Stallion. 
1, That a very large quantity of material 

can be eliminated fi 

paratively short time by immersion in hot, 
dry air ; and, although the greater part of 
; : this is water, still solids are present in 
pool said the wine was made principally | quantity sufficient to render this a valuable 


( from grapes, and had a very large sale, | emunctory process ; 2. The temperature of 
panied by a great quantity of fine Jittle| there being no fewer than 3,284 nines Ae 


! customers for it. 
the globules are, however, still more min-| churches in Bradford were supplied with 


the wine, and there was one chapel where 


however, was considered the greatest rarity. 


varnish ; mix well and _ boil. ; 
a varnish which no weather will wash off. 


an efficient means, if resorted to sufficiently | 
early, of relieving internal congestion.— 
Appleton’s Science Monthly. 


——_e- e—____. 
The Audiphone. 


SEVERAL exhibitions have been given of 
late, showing how much deaf and dumb 
persons may be assisted in hearing by the 
use of an instrument called the audiphone, 
by which sound is conveyed through the 
medium of the teeth and auditory nerve. 
The inventor of the audiphone is Mr, 
Richard 8. Rhodes, of Chicago, who is. 
very deaf. The instrument was suggested 
to him about two years ago, by the dis- 
covery that on placing his watch against his 
teeth he could distinctly hear its ticking, 
though unable to do so upon the usual ap- | 
plication to the ear. After a year’s work 
he perfected the instrument. It closely re- 
sembles a black fan ; it consists essentially 
of a diaphragm of hard rubber, very thin 
and elastic, about a foot square, with 
rounding corners, and a neat hard-rubber 
handle. When in usea silken cord draws 
down on the inside the top of the diaphragm, 
presenting a convex surface to the speaker. 
In this position the upper edge is pressed 
firmly against the interior edge of the upper 
teeth, and the sound falling upon this sur- 
face is conveyed to the auditory nerve. ' 

At a recent exhibition in Philadelphia, a — 
young man, seventeen years old, who has 
been deaf since he was nine years old, but 
who could answer vocally questions asked 
by the sign language, was brought forward. | 
When the audiphone was adjusted to his 
teeth, Mr. Rhodes asked his name in a loud 
voice. The boy evidently reaped a new 
experience, for his face lighted up with a — 
smile. ‘‘I heard it, but I don’t know what’ 
it was,” he said. 48 

At Hartford, Conn., two ladies sang a 
duet, with piano accompaniment, before 
the children in the deaf and dumb asy 
lum, and the children, on being asked how 
many heard it, three-fourths of them 
raised their hands ; but upon being ques- 
tioned, they generally asserted that they 
heard the piano, but could not hear the 
voices. The ‘‘laughing song ” manifestly — 


2 


————_- e—_____ ? 
The Crossing of Species. 


Dr. YANDELL, in his letter from Paris 


There were also many crosses 


produced between the zebra and ass, the 


10rse and zebra, etc. The fecund mule, 


———_ ———_.->-6———— 


Protection of Iron Castings. 
Rvs 1 part of graphite to a powder, add 


This forms 


* 
1880.] 


Cements. 


brual 


cements. 


past ten 


tions, we copy from the “ W. 
anion,’ a useful little book 
t issue of Tur Druaaists CrrcuLaR. 


Quite as much depends upon the manner 
in which a cement is used as upon the ce- 
mentitself. The best cement that ever was 
compounded would prove entirely worth- 
The following 
rules must be rigorously adhered to if suc- 


less if improperly applied. 
cess would be secured. 


tact with the surfaces to be united. 


marine glue, ete. 


a glue joint between two pieces of wood). 


' faces. 


weights, wedges, or cords) until the cement 


has hardened. 


' 3, Plenty of time should be allowed for 
the cement to dry or harden, and this is 

particularly the case in o¢/ cements, such as 
 copal varnish, boiled oil, white lead, etc. 
/ When two surfaces, each half an inch 
/ across, are joined by means of a layer of 
/ white lead placed between them, six months 
‘may elapse before the cement in the middle 
: In such 
~ cases afew days or weeks are of no ac- 
‘count; at the end of a month the joint will be 
weak and easily separated, while at the end 
‘of two or three years it may be so firm that 
‘the material will part anywhere else than 
Hence, where the article isto 
‘be used immediately, the only safe cements 
are those which are liquefied by heat and 
A joint 
_made with marine glue is firm an hour after 
Next to cements that 
are liquefied by heat are those which con- 
sist of substances dissolved in water or 
A glue joint sets firmly in 
twenty-four hours; a joint made with shel- 
‘lac varnish becomes dry in two or three 
\days. Oil cements, which do not dry by 
‘evaporation, but harden by oxidation (boil- 
‘edoil, white lead, red lead, etc.), are the 


of the joint has become hard. 


at the joint. 


which become hard when cold, 


+ it has been made. 


aleohol, 


slowest of all. 


_ Aquarium Cement.—Litharge, fine, white, 


‘dry sand, and plaster of Paris, each 1 gill; 


finely pulverized resin, 1¢ gill, Mix thor- 


joughly and make into a paste with boiled 


linseed oil to which drier has been added, 


/ Beat it well, and let it stand four or five 
‘hours before using it. After it has stood 


for 15 hours, however, it loses its strength. 
Glass cemented into its frame with this ce- 
ene is good for either salt or fresh water. 

Ithas been used at the Zoological Gardens, 
London, with great success. It might be 
useful for constructing tanks for other pur- 
Poses or for stopping leaks. 


| Casein Mucilage.—Take the curd of skim 
milk (carefully freed from cream or oil), 

Wash it thoroughly and dissolve it to satu- 
‘tation in a cold concentrated solution of 
borax. This mucilage keeps well, and as 
fegards adhesive power far surpasses the 
jmucilage of gum arabic. 


Casein and Soluble Glass,—Casein dis- 
solved in soluble silicate of soda or potassa, 
i es avery strong cement for glass or 
/oorcelain, 

| Cheese Cement for Mending China, ete.— 
|Take skim milk cheese, cut it in slices and 
/ooil it in water. Wash it in cold water 
jind knead it in warm water several times, 
jPlace it warm on a levigating stone and 
(Mead it with quicklime. It will join mar- 
ple, stone, or earthenware so that the join- 
|/Mg is scarcely to be discovered. 


| Chinese Cement (Schio-liao).—To three 
darts of fresh beaten blood are added four 
»arts of slaked lime and a little alum; a 


a 


RE are but few receipts for which 
' there is so constant a demand as for 
Their uses are so varied and ex- 
tensive that they greatly differ in compo- 
sition, according to the purposes for which 
they are intended. LEyery possible kind has 
robably been noticed in THz Druaaists 
TRCULAR at some time or other during the 
ears, but it will be no doubt con- 
/ yenient for our readers to have all these re- 
| eeipts reprinted together in one number. 
Many of the following are taken from our 
files, and others, with the general direc- 
op Com- 
in the 


1. Bring the cement into intimate con- 
This 
} is best done by heating the pieces to be 
joined in those cases where the cement is 
_ melted by heat, as in_using resin, shellac, 
Where solutions are 
used, the cement must be well rubbed into 
the surfaces, either with a soft brush (as in 
\ the case of porcelain or glass), or by rub- 
bing the two surfaces together (as in making 


_ 2. As little cement as possible should be 
~ allowed to remain between the united sur- 
To secure this the cement should 
/ be as liquid as possible (thoroughly melted 
_ if used with heat), and the surfaces should 
be pressed closely into contact (by screws, 
: 
] 


thin, 


be made specially water-proof are 
by the Chinese twice, or at the 
times. Dr. Scherzer saw in 
wooden box which had travelled th 
road via Siberia to St. Petersburg and 


water-proof. 


oil. 
Pasteboard treated therewith 


be strictly accurate. 


temperature above 212°. 


degrees. 
matter settle to the bottom. 


etc. 


lime. Must be used immediately. 


silicate of soda, 60 parts. 


and fluorspar must be in the 


mixed must be at once applied. 
said to yield an excellent cement. 


cold water. 


{00° Fahr. is a thin fluid. 


metal, glass, porcelain, ivory, etc. 


dows. 


borings, 5 pounds; powdered sal-ammoniac, 


2 0z.; sulphur, 1 oz.; and water sufficient to 
composition hardens 
rapidly; but if time canbe allowed it sets 
It must 
be used as soon as mixed and rammed 


moisten it, This 
more firmly without the sulphur. 


tightly into the joint, 


2. Take sal-ammoniac, 2 oz.: sublimed 


sulphur, 1 oz. ; cast-iron filings or fine turn- 
ings, 1 1b, Mix ina mortar and keep the 
powder dry. “When it is to be used, mix 
it with twenty times its weight of clean 
iron turnings, or filings, and grind the 
whole in a mortar; then wet it with water 


until it becomes of convenient consistence, 
when it is to be applied to the joint. After 
a time it becomes as hard and strong as any 
part of the metal. 


Kerosene Oil Lamps.—The cement com- 
monly used for fastening the tops on kero- 
sene lamps is plaster of Paris, which is por- 
ous and quickly penetrated by the kerosene. 
Another cement which has not this defect 
is made with three parts of resin, one of 
caustic soda and five of water. This com- 
position is mixed with half its weight of 
plaster of Paris. It sets firmly in about 
three-quarters of an hour. It is said to be 
of great adhesive power, not permeable 
to kerosene, a low conductor of heat, and 
but superficially attacked by hot water, 


Cement for Uniting Leather and Metal.— 
Wash the metal with hot gelatine; steep 
the leather in an infusion of nut galls (hot) 
and bring the two together. 


Cement for Leather Belting.—One who 
has tried everything says that after an ex- 
perience of fifteen years he has found noth- 
ing to equal the following: Common glue 
and isinglass, equal parts, soaked for 10 
hours in just enough water to cover them, 


pasty mass is produced, which can be 
used immediately, Objects which are to 
inted 


which was found to be perfectly sound and 
Even baskets made of straw 
became, by the use of this cement, per- 
fectly serviceable in the transportation of 


receives 
the appearance and strength of wood. Most 
of the wooden public buildings of China 
are painted with schio-liao, which gives 
them an unpleasant reddish appearance, 
but adds to their durability, This cement 
was tried in the Austrian Department of 
Agriculture, and by the ‘‘ Vienna Associa- 
tion of Industry,” and in both cases the 
statements of Dr. Scherzer were found to 


Faraday’s Cap Cement.—EHlectrical Ce- 
ment.—Resin, 5 oz.; beeswax, 1 oz.; red 
ochre or Venetian red in powder, 1 oz. 
Dry the earth thoroughly on a stove at a 
Melt the wax and 
resin together and stir in the powder by 
Stir until cold, lest the earthy 
Used for fas- 
tening brass work to glass tubes, flasks, 


Cement for Glass, Harthenware, ete.— 
Dilute white of egg with its bulk of water 
and beat up thoroughly. Mixto the con- 
sistence of thin paste with powdered quick- 


Glass Cement.—Take pulverized glass, 10 
parts; powdered fluorspar, 20 parts; soluble 
Both glass 
finest 
possible condition, which is best done by 
shaking each, in fine powder, with water, 
allowing the coarser particles to deposit, 
and then to pour off the remainder, which 
holds the finest particles in suspension. 
The mixture must be made very rapidly, 
by quick stirring, and when thoroughly 
This is 


Gutta-Percha Cement.—This highly re- 
commended cement is made by melting 
together, in an iron pan, 2 parts common 
pitch and one part gutta percha, stirring 
them well together until thoroughly incor- 
porated, and then pouring the liquid into 
When cold it is black, solid, 
and elastic; but it softens with heat, and at 
It may be used 
as asoft paste, or in the liquid state, and 
answers an excellent purpose in cementing 
It may 
be used instead of putty for glazing win- 


Iron Cement for ciosing the Joints of Iron 
Pipes.—Take of coarsely powdered iron 


Bring gradually to a boiling heat and add 
pure tannin until the whole becomes ropy 
or appears like the white of eggs. Buff off 
the surfaces to be joined, apply this cement 
warm, and clamp firmly, 


Litharge and Glycerine Cement.—A ce- 
ment made of very finely powdered oxide 
of lead (litharge) and concentrated glyce- 
rine unites wood to iron with remarkable 
efficiency. The composition is insoluble in 
most acids, is unaffected by the action of 
moderate heat, sets rapidly, and acquires an 
extraordinary hardness. 


Cement for attaching Metal to Glass.—Co- 
pal varnish, 15; drying oil, 5; turpentine, 3. 
Melt in a water-bath and add 10 parts 
slaked lime 


Paris Cement for mending Shells and other 
Specimens.—Gum arabic, 5; sugar candy, 2; 
white lead, enough to color. 


Porcelain Cement.—Add plaster of Paris 
to a strong solution of alum till the mixture 
is of the consistency of cream. It sets 
readily, and is said to unite glass, metal, 
porcelain, etc., quite firmly. It is probably 
suited for cases in which large rather than 
small surfaces are to be united. 


Soft Cement.—Melt yellow beeswax with 
its weight of turpentine, and color with 
finely powdered venetian red. When cold 
it has the hardness of soap, but is easily 
softened and moulded with the fingers, and 
for sticking things together temporarily it 
is invaluable. 

Soluble Glass Cements.—W hen finely pul- 
verized chalk is stirred into a solution of 
soluble glass of 30° B. until the mixture is 
fine and plastic, a cement is obtained which 
will harden in between six and eight hours, 
possessing an extraordinary durability, and 
alike applicable for domestic and industrial 
purposes. If any of the following sub- 
stances be employed besides chalk, differ- 
ently colored cements of the same general 
character are obtained: 1. Finely pulver- 
ized or levigated stibnite (grey antimony, 
or black sulphide of antimony) will pro- 
duce a dark cement, which, after long 
burnishing with an agate, will present a 
metallic appearance. 2. Pulverized cast 
iron, a grey cement. 3. Zinc dust (so- 
called zinc grey), an exceedingly hard 
grey cement, which, after burnishing, will 
exhibit the white and brilliant appearance 
of metallic zinc. This cement may be em- 
ployed with advantage in mending orna- 
ments and vessels of zinc, sticking alike 
well to metals, stone, and wood. 4. Car- 
bonate of copper, a bright green cement. 
5. Sesquioxide of chromium, a dark green 
cement. 6, Thénard’s blue (cobalt blue), a 
blue cement. 7. Minium, an orange co- 
lored cement. 8. Vermilion, a splendid 
red cement. 9. Carbon red, a violet ce- 
ment. , 

Sorel’s Cement.—Mix commercial zinc 
white with half its bulk of fine sand, adding 
a solution of chloride of zinc of 1°26 speci- 
fic gravity, and rub the whole thoroughly 
together ina mortar, The mixture must 
be applied at once, as it hardens very 
quickly. 

Steam Boiler Cement.—Mix two parts of 
finely powdered litharge with one part of 
very fine sand, and one part of quick- 
lime which has been allowed to slake 
spontaneously by exposure to theair. This 
mixture may be kept for any length of 
time without injuring. In using it a por- 
tion is mixed into paste with linseed oil, or, 
still better, boiled linseed oil. In this state 
it must be quickly applied, as it soon be- 
comes hard. 


Turner's Cement.—Melt 1 Ib.in of resin 
a pan over the fire, and, when melted, add 
44 of a Ib. of pitch. While these are 
boiling add brick dust until, by dropping a 
little on a cold stone, you think it hard 
enough. In winter it may be necessary to 
add a little tallow. By means of this ce- 
ment apiece of wood may be fastened to 
the chuck, which will hold when cool; and 
when the work is finished it may beremov- 
ed by asmart stroke with the tool. Any 
traces of the cement may be removed from 
the work by means of benzine. 


Wollaston’s White Cement for large ob- 


jects.—Beeswax, 1 0z.; resin, 4 0z.; pow- 


dered plaster of Paris, 5 oz. Melt to- 

gether. To use, warm the edges of the 

specimen and use the cement warm. 
—_———_0--o—__—__ 


Bone-Glass. 


M. Srpor proposes to make glass simply 
of phosphate of lime, which he considers 


will prove very valuable. It is not attacked 
by hydrofluoric acid. 
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A New Photo-Printing Process. 


M. Lron Viwat, ina letter to the Photo- 
graphic News, says: 

Since I have had occasion to mention 
the name—a name never to be for- 
gotten—of Poitevin, I should like to say 
a word on that gentleman’s special process 
depending on the action of light on a layer 
of gelatine made insoluble by the following 
solution: 


WYGGER 30) tooth) caf). ee 84 ounces. 
Iron perchloride...... 45 grains. 
Tartaric acid......... 15 uss 


Gelatine, with which this solution is in- 
corporated, is insoluble, but ceases to be so 
in those parts where light is able to act by 
reducing to its natural state the iron com- 
pound. I have not myself been able to 
make experiments on the very interesting 
reaction here indicated; but as it has been 
published by a man whose assertion on 
such a point it would be impossible to 
doubt, I can at once see very important 
results that follow from it. can foresee 
here a means of producing carbon papers 
for special purposes; these could be sensi- 
tized from the very first, for all that is 
requisite is to have insoluble pellicles of 
pigmented gelatine stored in a dry and 
dark place, where they could be kept for a 
long time without deteriorating. With 
this inverse method of working—I call it 
“inverse ” because the action of light pro- 
duces an effect quite opposite to that 
which it has when the gelatine has been 
sensitized by bichromate—we ought to be 
able to arrive at results of quite an oppo- 
site kind to those of the ordinary processes. 
Adopting this method in the Woodbury- 
type process, as pointed out by M. Boivin, 
we might leave the film of gelatine in con- 
tact with the glass plate over which it had 
been flowed, and expose this upper sur- 
face against the negative. The gelatine, 
which is at first insoluble, would become 
soluble to a depth corresponding to the 
greater or less transparency of the nega- 
tive. Opposite a very transparent part 


a depression would be formed much deeper 
than in a place opposite a comparatively 
opaque part. The transparency produced 
would be positive; a moulding taken from 
it would be negative, and this, in its turn, 
would give the ordinary metallic plate of 
the Woodburytype. With a positive trans- 
parency a print could be taken serviceable 
for the first moulding. 

When applied to special kinds of carbon 
printing, or for the reproduction of line 
drawings, the layer of gelatine must be 
very thin, and not highly colored, and 
then the following action takes place: if it 
be exposed beneath a positive—for in- 
stance, a pen and ink drawing on thin 
paper—the light acts through all the trans- 
lucent parts, but not on the parts beneath 
the lines. When sufficiently printed, it is 
only necessary to place it in hot water, 
and the lines alone will remain visible; the 
whole of the ground, which has been acted 
on by the light through the white paper, 
has become soluble, and has been washed 
away by the hot water. Hence we have 
the means of obtaining as a direct positive 
the reproduction of a drawing in black 
lines on a white ground. This application 
of the process appears to me to be of great 
importance, and to have a successful future 
in prospect. I believe, moreover, that in 
this country it will soon be worked on a 
larger and commercial scale. The experi- 
ments that it is my intention to make will, 
I hope, have practical results, which may 
be of great service to those endeavoring to 
work out such applications, and I shall be 
glad, so soon as I have completed them, to 
Jay those results frankly before my readers. 
I have already discovered another means 
of applying this action to the production of 
the negative copy of a line drawing on a 
sheet permeable only in the parts corre- 
sponding to the drawing, and rendering by 
pressure the exact reproduction of the 
original drawing. 


———__0#¢——____— 


Charging for the Know How. 


A COLORED servant of a medical man in 
the South, saysthe Pacific Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, to whom a patient who had 
an important surgical operation performed 
complained that his master had made a 
very steep charge of twenty-five dollars 
for half an hour’s work, and that five dol- 
lars would have been sufficient, replied, 
‘He only charged you five dollars for de 
operation ; de oder twenty was for de know 
how.” 


— 
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How to use Glue. 


Every one, almost, can use glue in a 
fashion, but few know how to apply it so 
as to obtain allits advantages. ieces of 
wood carelessly glued together will come 
apart under the slightest strain, while the 
same cementing material, applied as it 


should be, will hold the pieces together so | 


tenaciously that if a fracture occur, it 
will be at a new place and not at the joint. 
The ‘‘ Workshop Companion.” gives the 
following practical and useful directions 


for the selection of glue and its proper} 


application. It says: 

Good glue is hard, clear (not necessarily 
light-colored, however), and free from bad 
taste and smell. Glue which is easily dis- 
solved in cold water is not strong. Good 
glue merely swells in cold water, and must 
be heated to the boiling point before it will 
dissolve thoroughly. 

Good glue requires more water than poor, 
consequently you cannot dissolve six 
pounds of good glue in the same quantity 
of water you can six pounds of poor. The 
best glue, which is clear and red, will re- 
quire from one-half to more than double 
the water that is required with poor glue, 
and the quality of which can be discovered 
by breaking a piece. If good, it will 
break hard and tough, and, when 
broken will be irregular on the broken 
edge. If poor, it will break comparatively 
easy, leaving a smooth, straight edge. 

In dissolving glue, it is best to weigh the 
glue, and weigh or measure the water. If 
not done there isa liability of getting more 
glue than the water can properly dissolve. 
It is a good plan, when once the quantity 
of water that any sample of glue will take 
up has been ascertained, to put the glue 
and water together at least six hours before 
heat is applied, andif it is not soft enough 
then, let it remain longer in soak, for there 
is no danger of good glue remaining in pure 
water, even for forty-eight hours. 

From careful experiments with dry glue 
immersed for twenty-four hours in water at 
60° Fahr., and thereby transformed into a 
jelly, it was found that the finest ordinary 
glue, or that made from white bones, ab- 
sorbs twelve times its weight of water in 
twenty four hours; from dark bones, the 
alue absorbs nine times its weight of water; 
while the ordinary glue made from ani- 
mal refuse alsorbs but three to five times 
its weight ofwater. 

Glue, being an animal substance, it must 
be kept sweet; to do this it is necessary to 
keep it cool after it is once dissolved, and 
notin use. In all cases keep the glue-ket- 
tle clean and sweet, by cleansing it often 

Great care must be taken not to burn it, 
and, therefore, it should always be pre- 
pared in a water bath. 

Carpenters should remember that fresh 
glue dries more readily than that which 
has been once or twice melted. 

The advantage of frozen glue is that it 
can be made up at once, on account of its 
being so porous. Frozen glue of same 
grade is as strong as if dried. 

If glue is of first-rate quality, it can be 
used on most kinds of wood work very 
thin, and make the joint as strong as the 


original. White glue is only made white 
by bleaching. 


Liquid Glue.—1. A very strong glue may 
be made by dissolving 4 oz. of glue in 16 
oz. of strong acetic acid by the aid of 
heat. It is semi-solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but needs only to be warmed, by 
placing the vessel containing it into hot 
water, to be ready for use. 


2. Dilute officinal phosphoric acid with 
two parts, by weight of water, and saturate 
with carbonate of ammonia; dilute the re- 
sulting liquid, which must be still some- 
what acid, with another part of distilled 
water, warm it on a water bath, and dis- 
solve it in enough good glueto form a thick 
syrupy liquid. It must be kept in well- 
closed bottles. 


3. A most excellent form is also Dumou- 
lin’s Liquid and Unalterable Glue. This is 
made as follows: Dissolve 8 oz. of best 
glue in 14g pint of water in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, by heating the bottle in a water 
bath. Then add slowly 24 oz. of nitric 
acid, spec. gr. 1330, stirring constantly. 
Effervescence takes place under escape of 
nitrous acid gas. When all the acid has 
been added, the liquid is allowed to cool. 
Keep it well corked, and it will be ready 
for use at any moment. It does not gela- 
tinize, or putrefy, or ferment. It is applica- 
ble to many domestic uses, such as mending 
china, wood, etc, 


Mouth Glue. —Good glue, 1 Ib.; isinglass, 
40z. Soften in water, boil and add 4¢ 1b. 
fine brown sugar; boil till pretty thick, 
and pour into moulds. 


Portable Glue.—Put a pinch of shredded 
gelatine into a wide-mouthed bottle; put on 
it a very little water, and about one fourth 
part of glacial acetic acid; put in a well- 
fitting cork. If the right quantity of water 
and acid be used, the gelatine will swell up 
into worm-like pieces, quite elastic, but 
at the same time firm enough to be han- 
dled comfortably. The acid will make the 
preparation keep indefinitely. When re- 
quired for use, take asmall fragment of the 
swell gelatine, and warm the end of it in 
the flame of a match or candle; it will. im- 
mediately ‘“‘run” into a fine clear glue, 
which can be applied at once direct to the 
article to be mended. The thing is done 
in half a minute, and is, moreover, done 
well, for the gelatine so treated makes the 
very best and finest glue that can be had. 
This plan might be modified by dissolving 
a trace of chrome alum in the water used 
for moistening the gelatine, in which case, 
no doubt, the glue would become insolu- 
ble when set. But for general purposes, 
there is no need for subsequent insolubility 
in glue. 
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Vegetable Waxes. 


A. Mnyer, in the Archiv der Pharmacie 
for August, 1879, contributes some brief 
notes on the most important vegetable wax- 
es, but he evidently has not met with seve- 
ral articles which have appeared in our 
own publications, as for instance, a paper 
on Vegetable Waxes, by M. C. Cooke, in 
the Technologist, vol. i., page 321, of seven 
pages; also a long paper on Vegetable Wax 
from the Candleberry Myrtle, vol. xiii., p. 
418, by P. L. Simmonds; the papers on the 
Vegetable Wax of Japan, Jowrnal of Ap- 
plied Science, vol. i., p. 165, and vol. viii., 
p. 55; on the Insect wax of China, zbid., vol. 
lii., p. 262. 


Carnauba Waa, obtained from the leaves 
of Copernicia cerifera (Martius), comes from 
Brazil, is hard and brittle, and melts at 
83°5° C. to 84° C., and is used on account 
of its high fusion point to improve candle 
making naturals of low fusion point. 


Pela Waa, Chinese Insect Wax, is sepa- 
rated in China by the influence of Coccus pela 
(Westwood), on the young branches of Yra- 
zinus Chinensis (Roxburgh). In its physical 

appearance it is very similar to sperma- 
ceti. It is snow white, crystalline, brittle, 
fibrous, and fuses at 82°5°, When sub- 
mitted to dry distillation it yields cerotic 
acid and ceroten, a paraffin like body. Ac- 
cording to Brodie, Chinese wax consists of 
cery!, CssHiosO2=C2;Hs;02. This wax 
has occasionally been imported in large 
quantities from China, although M. Meyer 
says it has never been introduced into 
Europe. : 


Koga Wax, probably the wax obtained 
in Japan from Cinnamomum peduncula- 
tum, is softer than Japan wax, and has not 
come into commerce in Europe. 


Ibota Wax, produced on Ligustrum tbota 
by an insect, is white, very solid, and has 
also never been introduced in Europe. 


Chinese Vegetable Tallow is obtained from 
the seeds of Stillingia sebifera (Martius), 
indigenous to China; it is used in the manu- 
facture of candles, and is a compara- 
tively soft crumbling substance, melting at 
gi’ ©. 

Palm Wax is collected from the trunks 
of Ceroxylon andicola (Humboldt), a palm 
met with on the higher peaks of the Cordil- 
leras. This wax is scraped from the bark, 
and the scrapings are boiled with water, the 
wax thus molten is collected from the sur- 
face of the liquid, in which the impurities 
remain. This kind of wax fuses at 83° to 
86°, and is very likely similar to the Car- 
nauba wax. 


Myrtle Wax is made by boiling the fruit 
of the Myrica cerifera and other species. 
It is obtained in the Southern States of 
America, the Bahamas, and the Cape 
Colony, andis used for making candles. 
The variety of this wax known as Ocuba 
wax is obtained from one of the Myricas, in 
the province of Para, Brazil, on the banks 
of the Amazon. This wax is of an olive- 
green color, and fuses at 47°5° C., according 
to Leroy, and at 49° C., Chevreul. 


Andiquias Waz, the product of an insect 
met with in the regions watered iby the 
Orinoco and Amazon rivers, fuses at 77°, 


has a specific gravity of 0-917, and appears 
to be Similar in compositio bee’s wax. 


Waz is met with in commerce in 

d also in round concave-convex 

ered with a whitish dust. It is 
Oo ed from the dried fruits of Rhus suc- 
cedanea, and R. vernicifera, and is imported 
into Europe from China and Japan, princi- 
pally from the latter country. According 
to the Preuss-Handels Archiv, China ex- 
ported 120 kilos (of 24 Ib.), in 1868, 168,- 
686 kilos in 1874, and 5,677 kilos in 1877; 
while Japan exported 858,683 kilos in 1868, 
from Nagasaka and Osaka, 1,520,571 kilos 
from Hiogo in 1878, and 276,993 kilos from 
Nagasaka in 1877. Inthe latter year, the 
value of this wax exported from Japan was 
about £47,520. Japan wax is nearly white, 
of a slightly yellowish-green tint, has a 
sandy short fracture, an unpleasant odor 
resembling tallow, with frequently a very 
fine white crystalline coating, melts at 52° 
to 538° C. (Wagner says 42°), when old is 
soluble in boiling alcohol and warm ether, 
both of which separate almost all on cool- 
ing. It is used for polishing wood, in the 
preparation of wax matches and candles, 
and in a castor oil pomade, a mixture of 
castor oil and Japan wax, which is rendered 
entirely transparent by repeated melting. 
—Journal of Applied Science. 
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Chicle, a Substitute for Rubber. 


THE great interest manifested by techni- 
cal men in the search for substitutes for 
India rubber and guttapercha has led Drs. 
George A. Prochozka and H. Endemann 
to make an examination of the Mexican 
product known as chicle or sapota. The 
latter name seems to imply that the pro- 
duct is derived from one of the many spe- 
cies of sapotacer, one of which is pointed 
out as the tree furnishing balata. With 
the latter product chicle shares many 
qualities, and possibly may differ from it 
only in consequence of the mode of col- 
lecting. Chicle comes from Mexico; ba- 
lata from British Guiana, being the con- 
crete juice of a tree variously called Mimu- 
sops balata, Achras balata, Achras dissecta, 
and Sapota muellert. While balata is an 
almost pure hydrocarbon, with its various 
products of oxidation, chicle contains also 
the various impurities of the juice from 
which it is derived. 

The results of the examination of chicle 
by Drs. Prochazka and Endemann are 
given in the first volume of the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society. The ma- 
terial came in cakes of a chocolate or flesh 
color, especially on the surface. It crum- 
bled between the fingers, yet had a certain 
degree of softness and tenacity, which 
was increased by heating. In the mouth it 
first crumbled, then united into a soft 
plastic mass—a quality which has made it 
a favorite material for chewing gum. On 
heating, a sweet caramel odor was evolved, 
then the peculiar smell which is generated 
when caoutchouc or guttapercha is heated. 
It disintegrates when boiled with dilute 
acids, the brown solution containing oxalic 
acid and saccharine matter. The residue 
boiled with dilute solutions of caustic alka- 
lies unites again, and forms a doughy 
mass. Approximately its constituents 
were: 

Chicle resin or gum, forming 75 per 
cent. of the crude material; oxalate of 
lime (with small quantities of sulphate and 
phosphate), 9 per cent.; arabin, about 10 
per cent.; sugar, about 5 per cent.; salts, 
soluble in water (chloride and sulphate of 
magnesia, small quantity of potash salts), 
0:5 per cent. 

From this composition the authors hold 
it evident that chicle is the product of di- 
rect evaporation of the juice, without any 
attempt at separation, as is practised in 
the case of guttapercha and India rubber; 
and they do not doubt that by proper treat- 
ment of the juice a product far more valu- 
able than the chicle gum now sold would 
be obtained. Whether such product would 
be similar to guttapercha, balata, or India 
rubber, they are unable to say. That must 
be determined by an examination of the 
raw juice, which they had not been able 
to obtain.—Sczentific American. 


ooo 
New Kinds of Plated Sheet Iron. 


Iy Iserlohn, Westphalia, thin sheet iron 
is plated with alloys of nickel or cobalt 
and manganese. A half of one per cent. 
of manganese makes cobalt and nickel very 
malleable, fluid when melted, and ductile. 
The plates, which are already in the mar- 
ket, are beautifully white and _ brilliant— 
Metallarbeiter. 


] 
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Ausoultation in Geology. 


In India there is a class of ‘‘sp 
finders,” who pretend by placing their ear 
to the soil to hear water oozing underneath. 
Stretched on their stomachs and listening, 
with profound attention, they claim to hear 
the water murmuring» This acute sense of 
hearing is on a par with®certain peasants 
who claim to discover springs with a divin- 
ing switch, which bends in their hands 
when they come to a ‘‘strike.”” Their sue- 
cess is to be attributed “simply to their 
knowledge of the region, and the declivity 
and position of the soil, as certain to have 
a subterrai supply of water. In vol- 
canic rE ans individuals can hese 
more or less distinctly rumblings in the 
soil. A gigantic trumpet placed against 
the side of a mountain at Bagnéres de Bi- 
gorre, enabled a gentleman to hear a suc- 
cession of creakings inside the mountain. 
It was only natural that the microphone, 
which registers so strangely the most feeble 
sounds, that the step of a fly equals, rela- 
tively, the tramp of a horse at full salle | 
has been effectively employed by M. 4 
Rossi, a volcanist, in his observatory at 
Rome. He has also the seismic clocks, 
that automatically r erat each hour of. 
the day and night, the intensity and diree- 
tion of the earth’s oscillations. By the side 
of these clocks is the microphone, con- 
nected ay deeply with the soil as possible. 
M. de Rossi cannot foretell a catastrophe, 
but is able to detect three distinct kinds of 
noises, coinciding with the three special: 
agitations proclaimed by the clocks. The 
explosions invariably precede the shocks. 
—Kansas City Review of Science. 
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Submarine Telephoning. 


Mr. CHartes Warp Raymonp, C.E, 
describes, in Van Nostrand’s Engineering 
Magazine, the result of some experiments 
with the telephone in submarine operations 
at depths not exceeding thirty feet. One 
telephone (Phelps’ Duplex) was placed m 
the diver’s helmet, and fastened in such a 
position that, by simply turning his head, 
he could place his mouth or his ear to the’ 
instrument. The other telephone was 
placed on the screw which carried the air-| 
pump and diver’s helpers. Using Edison’s 
carbon transmitter, with the addition of an 
induction coil and battery, the arrangement 
was perfectly successful. Conversation 
was cairied on with the utmost facility; it 
was not necessary to give the diver an 
signal other than a simple ‘‘halloo!” It) 
was also found that the diver could talk in 
the helmet without putting his mouth to’| 
the instrument and be heard plainly, and 
therefore he could continue his work and' 
conversation at the same time. The bat- 
tery, induction coil, and transmitter were 
placed on a shelf on the diver’s scow, and 
together occupied no more room than 
would a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary; ' 
the telephone in the helmet occupied but 
little room, and, of course, was not at all’ 
in the way. 

~ eee 
Fish Killed by Electricity. 

A CORRESPONDENT of Land and Water 
says: A curious incident of the whole of 
the occupants of a small fish pond being” 
destroyed by a flash of lightning. is re- 
ported from Seck, Grand Duchy of Nasal 
The Nassauer Bote states that during avery 
heavy thunder and hail storm at night 
time, a flash of lightning struck a small 
pond, well sioetadt with various kinds of 
fish, the property of the pastor of the 
parish. The following morning the whole 
of the fish were discovered dead upon the 
surface of the water. They had all the 
appearance of having been half boiled, 
and crumbled to pieces at the least touch, | 
just as is the case with fish after eo] 

oiled. Neither any external nor inte’ 
injury could be observed, the scales bein 
intact and the swimming bladder filled an 
well preserved. The water in the pond 
was still muddy and dull the morning after 
the storm, as if the lightning had only then 
struck it. 
ey | 
A Frog Farm. 


A Mr. Sours, of Elgin, Ill., has an aere 
and a quarter frog farm. He started the 
business three years ago, and is now mar- 
keting his first crop. ext season he put- 
poses to-furnish St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati with this novel article of con- 
sumption. The kind of frog grown is a 
large variety known as the ‘‘Goslin frog. 
So says the Holyoke Manufacturer. ri 


i 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


_ Manufacture and Uses of Celluloid. 


From the time when the new material 

-eame into general fise, more than one drug- 
has been puzzled to understand how 
the familiar gun-cotton could be made to 
acquire properties so different from those 
‘so far associated with its name. The pro- 
or rather that part of it which has 


_ been allowed to be made public, was very 


imperfectly described. It was even hardly 


{ ote to account for the practical use of 


phor, which now turns out to be the 
most important ingredient, in fact, the sol- 
vent of the pyroxylin. The following inte- 

resting facts, communicated by Dr. Wm. H. 

Wahl to the Journal of the Franklin Insti: 

tute, throw considerable light on the sub- 

ject. They may not be sufficient to enable 
every one to make celluloid, but they at 
least clearly explain the rationale of the 

; Ss. e says: 

, Celluloid, briefiy defined, is a species of 

idified collodion, produced by dissolving 

gun-cotton (pyroxylin) in camphor with the 
aid of heat and pressure. 

__ The nature of this product and the meth- 
ods of procedure employed in its manufac- 
ture will be found described in what fol- 

-lows. First, let us devote a few lines to 
an account of the materials employed; and 
here, as of prime importance, we must 


begin with GED SOUON:; 
When cellulose, or wood fibre (under 
which terms are included common cotton, 
paper, or paper pulp, the refuse of cotton 
mills and vegetable fibre of every descrip- 
tion), isimmersed fora few minutes ina 
bath composed of a mixture of strong ni- 
tric and sulphuric acids, then removed and 
washed and dried, it will be found to have 
acquired new and remarkable qualities. In 
external appearance there is nothing to in- 
dicate that any change has taken place, but 
when the test is made it will be found to 
have become highly inflammable, and (if 
the action of the bath has been sufficiently 
prolonged and intense) even highly explo- 
Wood fibre, or to give it its 
proper chemical name, cellulose, thus 
treated, is said to have been nitrated, and 
the resultant product is termed nitro-cel- 
lulose, pyroxylin, or, popularly, gun-cot- 
fon. The latter term is given toit because, 
when properly prepared, it can be used as 
a substitute for gunpowder, having explo- 
Sive qualities considerably greater than the 
latter. A number of substances besides 
cellulose, when treated in the manner 
above described, acquire similar inflamma- 
ble or explosive properties, among which 
may be named sugar, starch, and glycerine; 
the nitro compound of the last-named sub- 
stance being nothing else but the most ter- 
rible and energetic of known explosive 
agents—nitro-glycerine. 
~ Besides acquiring inflammable and ex- 
losive properties, the cotton (supposing, 
forsake of illustration, that we have used 
iis common form of cellulose), after treat- 


/ ment as above described, has taken on 


another quality, namely, that of ready 
solubility in certain menstrua which are 
utterly without action on common cotton. 
It is upon this property of ready solubility 
of gun-cotton that the manufacture of ‘‘cel- 


_ Tuloid” depends, as we shall presently see; 


and the secret of its production depends 


| onthe fact that camphor, like ether and 


alcohol, will readily dissolve gun-cotton. 
Prof. Seely, as the writer is informed, 
was the first to observe that gun-cotton 


. would dissolve in an alcoholic solution of 


camphor, and the brothers Hyatt, after 
many experimental trials, succeeded in 
perfecting and {patenting a procedure, 


, whereby camphor mingled with finely 


_pulped gun-cotton is made to exert its sol- 


_ yent effect upon this substance, with the 
_ aid of heat and pressure in a closed cham- 
, ber (to prevent the volatilization of the 
) camphor). 

| their method: 

_ Gun cotton is ground in water to a fine 


The following is anabstract of 


pulp in a machine similar to that used in 
inding paper pulp; the pulp is then sub- 
cted to powerful pressure in a perforated 
vessel, to extract the bulk of the moisture, 
‘but still leaving it slightly moist for the 
‘next operation. This consists in thoroughly 
incorporating finely comminuted gum-cam- 
-phor with the moist gun-cotton pulp in the 
condition last named. The proportions 
employed are said to be one part by weight 
f camphor to two parts by weight of the 


ulp. 

With the camphor and pulp, the paten- 
ees further state that they also incorporate 
igments, coloring matter, or other 
terials that may be adapted to the re- 


) Product is to be manufactured, 


The mixture of pulp, camphor, and pig- 
ments having been made, the next step is 
to subject the mass to powerful pressure, 
in order to expel from it the remaining 
traces of moisture, and incidentally to 
effect also the more intimate contact of the 
camphor with the pulp. The dried and 
compressed mass is next placed in a mould 
at the top, into which fits a solid plunger. 
The vessel is next placed in a hydraulic (or 
other) press, and heavy pressure applied to 
the plunger is brought to bear upon the 
mixture. While thus under pressure the 
mixture is heated by means of a steam 
jacket surrounding the chamber, or by 
other means, to about 3800 degrees Fah. ; 
at this temperature the camphor fuses and 
its volatilization being impossible, the melted 
gum dissolves the gun-cotton pulp, or, to 
use the words of the patentees, ‘‘converts”’ 
it. The patentees further state that the 
process of transformation is rapidly effect- 
ed when the right temperature is reached, 
and the product, which results in the homo- 
geneous solidified collodion, known as 
celluloid. After the mass is taken from 
the press, if hardens and acquires the ex- 
traordinary toughness and elasticity which 
are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the product; and one of the most note- 
worthy circumstances connected with it is 
the fact that a large portion of the cam- 
phor which it contains appears to be per- 
manently held or combined with it, if we 
may use this convenient, though not strict- 
ly correct term, so that its property of vola- 
tilization when exposed to the air is prac- 
tically arrested. 

There are several varieties of modifica- 
tions of the above named procedure which 
would require too much of our space to 
detail. It should be remarked, also, that 
the celluloid made as above detailed can 
be rendered elastic again and remoulded 
into any desired shape without further ad- 
ditions. 

As to the applications of celluloid, they 
are legion, and we can only namethe more 
prominent of them. 

As asubstitute for ivory it is perhaps best 
known, and has been so successfully sub- 
stituted for it for many uses to which the 
ivory was formerly put, as to have made 
serious. inroads upon the business 
of the ivory. importers and _ work- 
ers. So perfect is the resemblance of cel- 
luloid to ivory that a close inspection is 
required to distinguish the counterfeit 
from the genuine. The absence of ‘‘grain” 
is perhaps the readiest peculiarity by 
which goods of celluloid may be detected, 
but for all practical purposes, it isnot only 
as good, but also in some respects better 
than ivory for all uses of that substance. 
Celluloid possesses not only all the strength 
and elasticity of ivory, but it does not warp 
nor discolor with age. 

On these accounts it is now largely used 
in place of ivory in making piano and organ 
keys, billiard balls, said to be equal in elas- 
ticity to those of ivory, combs, backs of 
brushes and hand mirrors, plates for ivory- 
types, for looking glasses and_ portraits, 
handles for knives and forks, whips, canes, 
and umbrellas, and other objects too nume- 
rous to name for which ivory is used; 
and not the least of its advantages, as a 
substitute for this substance, is the fact 
that it can be moulded, a property which 
renders it possible toreproduce the most 
delicate and elaborate decoration on ar- 
ticles fashioned out of it at a fraction of 
the cost of similarly ornamented goods of 
ivory, and some of the other materials 
imitated. 

Hard-rubber, it is said, is able, on ac- 
count of its cheapness, to hold its own 
against celluloid very well; but tortoise 
shell, malachite, amber, pink-coral, and 
other costly and elegant materials are so 
successfully imitated that an expert must 
look sharply to detect the original from the 
copy. Inimitation of tortoise shell, it is 
made in such articles as combs, card-cases, 
cigar-cases, match-boxes, napkin-rings, ete. 
The pink-coral, so popular for jewelry, is 
admirably imitated, and the imitation sold 
at, prices considerably below those of the 
genuine article. And the same may be said of 
articles imitating malachite and amber. 
Mouth-pieces for pipes, cigar-holders, and 
musical instruments, cleverly substituting 
the last named, are quite common. 

Celluloid is used also as a substitute for 
porcelain in ‘making dolls’ heads that will 
stand any amount of hard usage. It is 
used in place of tortoise shell and hard- 
rubber for the frames of eye-glasses, spec- 
tacles, and opera glasses, for shoe-tips in 
place of metal, for martingale-rings, emery- 
wheels, and knife sharpeners. ‘lhe latest 


thing in celluloid, and certainly the most 
novel, is its use, in combination with linen, 
cotton, or paper, for shirt bosoms, cuffs, and 
collars. These goods are possessed of a lus- 
tre which very cleverly imitates that of 
freshly laundried linen; they are remark- 
ably strong, elastic, and durable, and are 
completely impervious to moisture, and of 
course to perspiration. When soiled they 
require only to be wiped off with a mois- 
tened sponge, or cloth, to have their fresh- 
ness restored, and can be made to do ser- 
vice for a long time. 


What new uses for this extraordinary 
product the future may develop no one 
knows, but it is safe to say from what 
has already been achieved with it, that its 
production is deserving of a rank beside 
that of vulcanized rubber, as one of the 
most remarkable inventions of the age. 
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Euphorbium Varnish. 


THE Chemist and Druggist thinks there 
seems a fair amount of promise in the ex- 
periments made with euphorbium varnish 
as a protective coating for iron. Some 
years ago the workmen at Natal found that 
when they cut certain plants of the family 
Euphorbiaces with an iron on steel instru- 
ment, alayer of very adherent gum was 
left upon the blade. The metal so coated 
appeared entirely protected from rust. 
Consequently further attempts were made 
to see if gum euphorbium could not be 
practically utilized for the preservation of 
metals. Sheets of iron coated with the 
gum were plunged into sea water at South 
Africa where the well-known rapidity of 
the growth of vegetation exercises a most 
deleterious action upon iron coated vessels. 
As euphorbium can be obtained at Natal 
close along the sea coast, great facility was 
offered for putting its anti-corrosive capa- 
bilities to the test.. The experiments are 
said to have been completely successful ; 
and with a view of-confirming these results, 
a tincture was made of gum euphorbium dis- 
solved in spirit. This solution was readily 
applied to the bottom of ships’ keels, and 
to other metallic surfaces. On evaporation 
of the spirit, the gum was left permanently 
adherent. Trials of the same preparation 
made during the past two years at Chatham 
have shown that iron so varnished remained 
uninjured after considerable exposure to 
the corrosive action of the water of the 
docks. In Africa. the gum varnish has 
proved successful against the ravages of 
white ants, probably owing to-its extreme 
bitterness. 

o> o—_—___—- 


Animal Rubber. 


Aw insect, which produces a species of 
India rubber, says the Scientifie American, 
has been recently discovered in the district 
of Yucatan, Central America, by an Ameri- 
can explorer. It is called neen, and be- 
longs to the Coccus family; feeds on the 
mango tree, and swarms in these regions. 
It is of considerable size, yellowish brown 
in color, and emits a peculiar oily odor. 
The body of the insect contains a large 
proportion of grease, which is highly prized 
by the natives for applying to the skin on 
account of its medicinal properties. When 
exposed to great heat the lighter oils of 
the grease volatilize, leaving a tough wax, 
which resembles shellac, and may be used 
for making varnish or lacquer. When 
burnt this wax, it is said, produces a thick 
semi-fluid mass, like a solution of India 
rubber. 

————_1-o- oe —__—_ 
To avoid Silver Stains. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Hnglish Me- 
chante gives the following hints to photo- 
graphers. They will be found equally 
useful to druggists having occasion to han- 
dle nitrate of silver. He says: 

““Probably the most unpleasant feature 
connected with photographic chemistry is 
the unavoidable staining of silver. Most 
unpleasant it is, both to operator and sitter; 
and having been able by a simple expe- 
dient to avoid this annoyance almost en- 
tirely, I take this opportunity of bringing 
it to the more extended notice of the pro- 
fession. Near the sink where the negatives 
are made, I have standing an ounce vial of 
ordinary tincture of iodine (the vial has, of 
course, a ground-glass stopper), and, while 
my hands are still wet from the washing 
of the negative, I shake the bottle, and, 
with the stopper, smear all stains on my 
hands with the iodine. Now as to the re- 
sult. If my negative has been washing un- 
der the tap during the moment I am put- 
ting on the tincture, and I proceed to cut 
it with cyanide, of course, by allowing the 
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cleaning solution to run over my finger 
ends, they are at once freed from all stains. 
But I find that by using the iodine after 
each negative is made, and at once, before 
the silver has time to penetrate very far 
into the skin, and by a frequent use of 
good soap and water, the silver and iodine 
stains disappear without the use of any 
cyanide at all. It takes longer to describe 
this simple operation than is consumed in 
doing it, and by a most ordinary economy 
of time the busiest operator need not lose 
amoment. This is a small matter, I know; 
but it may be of use tosume photographer, 
who appreciates how much disgust the 
usual soiled hands inspire, for very many 
people believe the black color comes off on 
their faces or dress, and will aid him in the 
neatness so essential to success. A little 
more neatness as regards spotted clothes 
and linen would not be amiss, and then the 
usual trademarks would be relegated to the 
resting-place of long hair and mighty hats, 
and it would be impossible to distinguish a 
photographer from any other gentleman.” 


————_e-~ e —____ 
Colored Photographs. 


A NEw method devised by M. Bonnaud, 
of Paris, is described as follows: A nega- 
tive is taken in the usual manner, from 
which as many prints on paper are made 
as there are to be colors in the finished pic- 
ture. If, for instance, it is a portrait of a 
lady, to be furnished in four colors—blue, 
orange, red, and green—four paper prints 
are made. From one of the prints all the 
parts that are to have the same tint are 
carefully cut out; for example, the lady’s 
dress and the sky, which are to be blue, 
are cut out; from the next print the trees 
and grass are cut out, as these are to be 
tinted green, and so on. The cut prints 
being arranged to ‘‘register” are now to 
be used as stencils, and are successively 
laid upon a-sheet of paperand colors there- 
to applied through the stencils by means of 
a brush—an operation which requires little 
skill and may be done by the girls. The 
paper with the stencilled figure upon it in 
the different colors, is now albumenized 
and then sensitized in the usual manner in 
the photo bath, after which the original 
negative is applied and a photo print made 
upon the sensitized colored sheet, then de- 
veloped and toned as usual. Photographs 
thus made are said to be attractive, the 
gradations of light and shade in the colors 
being excellent, and the effects very pleas- 


ing. 

The process is simple, costs but little, 
and the pictures, it is said, may be rapidly 
produced. Where large numbers of the 
same colored picture are ordered stencil 
plates are made in sheet brass, the parts 
taken from the paper print being used as 
patterns to cut the brass. 


——___—-- 


A Novel Theory as to the Origin of 
Diamonds. 


OnE of Dr. W. B. Fletcher’s .frogs es- 
caped from his ranarium some time ago, 
and was found the other day behind a 
register at his office starved to death and 
shrunk to half its formerdimensions. The 
doctor dissected it, and coming to its lungs 
found these organs clogged with thousands 
of black crystals which looked like coarse 
gunpowder. Under the microscope those 
crystals presented regular facets with 
smooth surfaces, presenting the same angle 
of crystallization as the diamond. On 
burning they gave off carbonic acid gas, 
and they are pure crystals of carbon, as the 
diamondis. According to the Indianapolis 
Herald, the doctor ingeniously theorizes 
that in the ages gone by the huge reptiles 
of the antediluvian period, dying under 
circumstances similar to those under which 
the frog did, may have formed large crys- 
tals of carbon in their lungs which were 
afterwards transformed into the hard and 
lustrous diamond. 


————_e-e—______ 
New Application of Magnets. 


Tue introduction of magnets into all the 
great flouring mills has been a revelation 
to the millers who complained of wire in 
wheat. Not only have the magnets cap- 
tured all the stray pieces of iron bands, and 
thus removed the last objection urged 
against iron binding harvesters, but they 
have revealed the startling fact, that, of the 
scraps of iron and steel that find their way 
to the mill mixed with wheat, fully one- 
half are something besides pieces of wire, 
and of such a nature as to be eyen more 
dangerous to the mill machinery. 
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Random Notes. 


Pavor Nocturnus, or “ Night Terrors,” 
says Wertheimer, in St. Petersburg Med. 
Wochenschrift, occur almost exclusively in 
children of anemic constitution and of 
nervous temperament. The most prominent 
symptoms—sudden waking in the first few 
hours of sleep, with loud, anxious cries, 
partial and momentary loss of conscious- 
ness, with a return to sleep after a thorough 
awakening—he attributes to a temporary 
increased excitability of the brain. One 
peculiarity of these cases, says the author, 
is that the patients have no recollection of 
the occurrence of these frightful dreams. 

After the twelfth year they usually pass 
away; the prognosis is, therefore, always 
favorable, even if no medication be re- 
sorted to. 

The proper therapy consists in increas- 
ing the nutritive powers and in the admin- 
istration of quivia, iron, and bromide of 
potassium. 


Black Polish on Iron.—For those who 
wish to obtain that beautiful deep black 
polish on iron or steel which is so much 
sought after, all that is required is to boil 
one part of sulphur in ten parts of oil of 
turpentine, the product of which isabrown 
sulphuric oil of disagreeable smell. This 
should be put on the outside as lightly as 
possible, and heated till the required black 
polish is obtained. 


Balsam of Peru in Pruritus.—Dr. Auer- 
bach, of Berlin, has for some time past 
treated pruritus by balsam of Peru with 
the greatest success. After the first rub- 
bing into the part affected, great relief is 
obtained, and in a few days a cure re- 
sults. 


Hardening Smali Tools.—It is said that 
the engravers and watchmakers of Ger- 
many harden their tools in sealing wax. 
The tool isheated to whiteness and plunged 
into the wax, withdrawn after an instant, 
and plunged in again, the process being 
repeated until the steel istoo cold to enter 
the wax. The steel is said to become, after 
this process, almost as hard as the diamond, 
and when touched with a little oil or tur- 
pentine the tools are excellent for engray- 
ing, and also for piercing the hardest 
metals. 


Fusibility of Metals.—By means of ex- 
tremely delicate processes, M. Violle has 
lately determined the fusing points of the 
more refractory metals. The following are 
given as the exact temperatures for five of 
these metals in the order of their fusibility: 
Silver, 1,749° Fah.; gold, 1,863°; copper, 
1,890°; platinum, 3,195°; iridium, 3,510°. 
It will be seen that pure copper requires a 
higher temperature to fuse it than gold; 
ordinary commercial copper, however, 
melts below 1,035°. Iridium is the most 
difficult of all metals. 


A New Russian Pharmacopewia is an- 
nounced to appear towards the close of the 
current year. The medicine tariff will be 
revised at the same time. 


Kerosene oil has been found efficacious 
in Madras in removing deafness. A Rutna- 
gherry vernacular paper says that a native 
doctor in Miraj entirely cured in a fort- 
night aman suffering from complete ac- 
quired deafness by placing two drops of 
oil in each ear every night. Another man 
deaf in his left ear was cured in the same 
lapse of time. 


The Norwegian Pharmacopeia.—A new 
pharmacopeia has been published in Nor- 
way, but it is little more than a new edition 
of the Pharmacopoeia of 1870 with a few 
modifications. A Pharmacopeia Scandi- 
navica is in course of preparation, which 
will be used throughout Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 


Chemical Studies on the Activity of Bees. 
—Dr. E. Erlenmeyer and Dr. A. vy. Planta- 
Reichenau conclude that wax is chiefly 


| 
formed by the bees from sugar. Sugar | 
occurs in honey chiefly as glucose, 


though cane-sugar is also present. Both 
the pollen of flowers and the saliva of the 
bee are powerful inverting agents. 


Growth of Vines from Seed.—Dr. A. 
Blankenhorn maintains that the constitu- 
tion of European vines is exhausted, owing 
to their continued propagation by layers 
and cuttings. He recommends propaga- 


gation by seed as a defenee against the 
phylloxera. 


Cactus Fiber.—A species of dwarf cactus 
abundant in Lower California is rich in 


| are employed in the operation, one above 


| while the lower one extends the wood 
| fibres. 


| the under one is smooth ; if two smooth 


| the Wollengewerbe, is said to be composed 


fiber, said to be excellent for mattresses, 
It is reported that an experimental machine, 


costing only $400, converts the raw ma- 
terial into white, elastic fiber with great 
rapidity, and promises to reduce the cost 
and improve the quality of such goods very 
materially. 


New Tanning Materials.—Dr. A. Schott- 
ky.—The author calls attention to the bark 
of the red and the white mangrove, and 
especially to that of the mahogany tree, 
which contains from 28 to 32 per cent. of 
tannin. 


Price of Rare Metals.—Dr. Theodore 
Schuchardt, of Goerlitz, Germany, pre- 
pares some of the rarer metals, and charges 
for them the following prices: _Cerium, 20 


| shillings per gramme; lanthanum, 40 shil- 


lings; didymium, 30 shillings. These are 
in globules obtained by electrolysis. Tho- 
riuin, in powder, is 36 shillings per gramme. 
As most of the readers of THe CrrcouLaR 
know, four grammes are about equivalent 
to one drachm. 


Frosted Tin.—By dipping tinned iron, 
previously heated till the tin begins to melt, 
into a mixture of sixteen parts by weight 
of muriatic acid, eight of nitric acid, twen- 
ty-four of water, and one to two parts of 
bichromate of potassa, rinsing and treat- 
ing with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, very beautiful crystalline designs will 
be formed. 


Autumn Leaves.—Prof. Church has dis- 
covered the curious fact that autumn 
leaves, brown, red, etc., may be restored 
to their original green tint by heating in 
water with zinc powder.—Arch. d. Ph. 

————_-e_____—__ 


Miscellaneous Formulas. 
Glycerine Cream. 


Cerepin i: deicesiesthe siete celeron 20 parts. 

Oil sweet almonds.......... dOnt 
Melt, add 

Powdered soap..........0- 10 ee 

Rose. water. fe. e.tcclic chad « 20 vine 

Giycerinet xeeneaiarits sie oe 20 mis 


Oil of roses, sufficient. 


Lacquer for Surgical Steel Instruments. 
‘Paraitine ntti. 2s ost dean 10 parts. 
Venice turpentine.......... 1 part. 
Coal-tar benzine............50 parts. 


Transparent Pomatum, 


Paraffine (or ceresin)........ 15 parts. 
Castor; Oi] «2%. s0% BAAS C- esar % 
Perfume..... Sicha eile afel igi q. 8. 


Waterproofing of Leather, ete. 

1. Lubricating (paraffine) oil, 2,000 parts. 
Raw rapeseed oil......... 2,000 ‘ 
Sperm oil....... bagiite cisvep 500“ 
White turpentine........ 250 ‘ 
Nitrobenzol, sufficient to perfume. 


Av Patafline oil wey e8..| 05% 1,000 parts 
Rapeseed oil. J. 00.9.2. 6! 1,000 ‘* 
Parafiines2. 4059: eek HOOT 
SUet AS es 2 She atoldieteh aie 500“ 
Resin las esse L..2e evcceoe GOONS 


Imitation White Wine Vinegar. 


Filter ordinary vinegar through animal 
charcoal and paper. 


To Reclaim Spoiled Distilled Waters. 


Add one grain each of alum and borax to 
every pint. 
——__e- eo —______ 


Bending Wood without Steam Heat. 


THE method is only adapted for thin 
boards, such as sieve hoops. Two rollers 


the other, and having different velocities, 
so that the upper one acts by holding back, 


The upper roller ig fluted, while 


rollers were used a very much greater 
pressure would be required ; but the fluted 
roller compresses the fibres, while the 
smooth one extends them. When the 
board, thus bent, leaves the rollers, it is 
fastened in the mouth of the sieve, 


ee 
Composition of English Calico. 
A prEce of English calico, according to 


| of : 
COUN feceksciceeidids < Sate aa ayOe sO 
ALGO Sets skate. ne 26°0 
SUATCD A ap ayaeiae cer ade 12:0 
Fatty, matter. ..... 6. .ccceed pero 
Magnesium chloride......... 2°0 
Ain Genloride §. 5,s,a,sccenuaciaan 15 
Calcium chloride............ 0-5 
Water ios ics. san cee 2.5 


Book Notices. 


PuarmAcocrapnts. A history of the prin- 
cipal drugs of vegetable origin met with 
in Great Britain and British India. By 
Frreprica A. Frtckiger, Professor in 
the University of Strassburg, and DANIEL 
Hansoury, Fellow of the Linnean and 
Chemical Societies of London. Second 
edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


The Pharmacographia is a work unique 
in the English language. Before its publi- 
cation the searcher for information in re- 
gard to the history of drugs was compelled 
to consult German or French authorities 
whenever something more was desired than 
the brief descriptions to be found in our 
dispensatories. It must be said that in 
writing the Pharmacographia the authors 
have greatly improved on their foreign 
predecessors in the field, and produced a 
work which stands second to none in this 
class of pharmaceutical literature. The 
first edition was issued in 1874, and met 
with such success that it was rapidly ex- 
hausted, but owing to the premature death 
—March 24, 1875—of Daniel Hanbury, the 
work remained out of print for some time, 
only a French translation having been pub- 
lished a year or two since. The second 
English edition has been prepared by Pro. 
fessor Fliickiger alone, in adherence to the 
same principles by which the authors were 
guided from the beginning. It contains 
about one hundred pages more than the 
first edition, although a large number of 
references relating more especially to chemi- 
cal facts have been omitted. This has 
enabled the author to devote more space to 
the history of drugs proper, and to keep up 
with the latest discoveries in pharmaceuti- 
cal sciences. A new feature is a very in- 
teresting appendix containing short bio- 
graphic and bibliographic notes on phar- 
maceutical authors, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. As a most excellent text book, 
full of solid and original information to be 
found nowhere else, we recommend the 
Pharmacographia to all, students and phar- 
maceutists alike. The price of the volume 
is five dollars. 


Spons’ ENCYCLOPHDIA OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
Arts, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCIAL 
Propvucts. To be completed in about 
thirty parts, at seventy-five cents each. 
Published by E. & F. N. Spon, London 
and New York. 

Part 9, just now issued, brings the work 
to the article Camphor, and completes 576 
pages. Cloth cases for binding the di- 
visions of the Encyclopedia will be sup- 
plied at the rate of forty cents each. These 
cases enable subscribers to have the di- 
visions bound up as completed, and are so 
lettered on the back as to secure, on com- 
pletion of the work, a uniform style of 
binding. 

How ro LEARN SHORTHAND: AN IMPROVED 
SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND Writina. Ar- 
ranged specially for the use of those 
desirous of acquiring the art without the 
aid of a teacher. By A. M. Baker. 
12mo, paper, 25 cents. S. R. Wells & 
Co., 737 Broadway, New York. 

A simple and concise little treatise within 
the reach of all. Perhaps no more useful 
and interesting occupation for the evenings 
can be recommended to our young readers 
than the study of shorthand writing. 
Among other advantages, it will enable 
students to take fuller notes of scientific 
lectures than can be done with ordinary 
writing, no matter how much abbreviated. 


Botanica, PHoTogRAPHS.—In the previ- 
ous numbers of Toe Druaersts CrrcuLAR 
notice was taken of the excellent photo- 
graphs of indigenous plants, made by Mr. 
C. L. Lochman. 

The sixty-four thus far issued are now 
before us. Considerable praise is due to the 
author for the artistic taste of the photo- 
graphs, and the arrangement of the speci- 
mens for the purpose of reproduction by 
the camera. 

As aids to the student in botany they are 
invaluable, for with a pocket lens the 
delicate work of nature can be traced 
almost as perfectly as in the natural speci- 
men. They are not only works of art, but 
wiil prove a great help to the young men in 
pharmaceutical stores in the recognition of 
our indigenous plants. 

Those produced thus far are: 

Asarum Canadense, Anethum graveolens, 
Atropa: Belladonna, Asclepias tuberosa, 
Althea officinalis, Aralia nudicaulis, Aralia 
racemosa, Achillea Millefolium, Alnus ser- 
rulata, Asclepias cornuti, Cassia Marilandi- 
ca (two), Cephalanthus occidentalis, Che- 
lone glabra, Chelidonium majus, Cicuta 


! maculata, Cichorium Intybus, Cimicifuga 


nia Canadensis, Conium maculatum, Cor- 
nus florida, Crocus sativus, Dicentra cucul- 
laria, Datura Stramonium, Eupatorium 
perfoliatum, Eupatorium purpureum, Gen- 
tiana Andrewsii, Gentiana quinqueflora, 
Geranium maculatum, Gillenia  trifolia, 
Humulus Lupulus, Hepatica triloba, Liri- 
odendron tulipifera, Lobelia inflata, Lobe- 
lia syphilitica, Lycopus Europeus, Lyco- 
pus Virginicus, Nabulus albus, Podo- 
phyllum peltatum, Polygonatum biflorum, 
Phytolacca decandra, Rubia tinctorum, 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, Saponaria offici- 
nalis, Scutellaria lateriflora, Smilacina 
racemosa, Solanum Dulcamara, Symplo- 
carpus foetidus, Tanacetum vulgare, Tus- 
silago Farfara, Veronica Virginica, Viola 
pedata. 

The photographs are sold for $6.75 a set. 
They are mounted on fine cardboard, each 
bearing a label with scientific and common 
names, natural orders, habitat, and pro- 
perties. 

They may be had by addressing ©, L. 
Lochman, Lebanon, Pa., or they may be 
obtained in this city, at the College of 
Pharmacy, 209 East 28d street, or from 
Prof. P. W. Bedford, at No. 10 Gold street, 


Tur AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Scrences. Edited by I. Mints Hays, 
A.M., M.D., No. 157. New series. Janu- 
ary, 1880. Published quarterly by Henry 
C. Lea, Philadelphia. Five dollars a 
year, free of postage. 

HALF-YEARLY COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL 
ScrencE. Edited by D. G. Brriyton, 
M.D. Part 25. January, 1880. Pub- 
lished by the Medical Publication Office, 
Philadelphia. Two dollars and a half a 
year. 

MArTrTHEwWs’ CATALOGUE OF CARBONATED 
BEVERAGE APPARATUS, for soda water, 
mineral waters, and sparkling liquors, 
Quite an artistic catalogue, with fine illus- 


trations, and complete information for pur- 
chasers. 


————_e-+e—____ 
Were the Ancient Hebrews Left-handed ? 


Most Aryan nations write from left to 
right; most Semitic nations from right to 
left. A physiological reason for this has 
not heretofore been suggested. Dr. Erlen- 
meyer, in the Med. and Surg. Reporter, pro- 
poses a very simple one, to wit, that the 
ancient Semites wrote with the left hand, 
and as the only convenient way of writing 
is by amovement of the hand from the 
body, a right-handed person will naturally 
begin at the left side of the page, while a 
left-handed one will begin at the right side 
of the sheet. Not only does Dr. Erlen- 
meyer propose this, but he has come upon 


In a passage in the Talmud, it is enjoined 
that certain inscriptions of prayers should 
be written only with the right hand. 

Hence, it has very justly been assumed by 
commentators that these inscriptions were 
written commonly with the left hand. Dr, 
Erlenmeyer might have adduced the evi- 
dence which is to be gleaned from the He- 
brew books of Scripture in support of the 
theory of original Hebrew left-handedness, 
By both Jacob and Job pre-eminence was 

given to the left hand. The former, we 
are told, “ wittingly ” placed his left hand 
on the head of his eldest grandson. And 


other examples could be quoted. 
——*-oo>—_____. 
The Work of an Editor. 


THE work of an editor, says the Lon- 
don Times, can only be appreciated by 
those who have had the fortune to have 
had some little experience of it. The 
merest slip of the pen, an epithet too much, 
a wrong date, a name misspelt or with a 
wrong initial before it, the misinte reta- 
tion of some passage perhaps incapable of 
interpretation, the most trifling offence to 
the personal or national susceptibility of 
those who do not even profess to care for 
the feelings of others, may prove not only 
disagreeable, but even costly mistakes ; 
but they are among the least of the mis- 
takes to which an editor is liable. The 
editor must be on the spot till the paper is 
sent to the press, and make decisions on 
which not only the approval of the publie, 


but even great causes, may hang. He can-- | 


not husband his strength with comparative 
repose in the solitude of a study or the 
freshness of green fields. He must see the 
world, converse with its foremost or busiest 

actors, be open to information, and on 

guard againsterror. All this ought to be 
borne in mind by those who complain that 
journalism is not infallibly accurate, just, 
and agreeable. 
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racemosa, Colchicum autumnale, Collinso- ~ 


evidence in proof that this was the case. — 
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Elixir of Pepsine and Bismuth.* 
By Tuomas F. Mar. 


Query: Elixir of pepsine with bis- 
muth is prescribed by physicians and sup- 
plied by elixir manufacturers. Can such 
a preparation be made, which shall possess 
the medicinal qualities of both drugs ? 

When we consider that according to the 
highest authorities neutral solutions of 
pepsine are unstable, while alkalies either 
precipitate it or render it inert; and 
recalling our experience that a small 
quantity of acid is sufficient to precipitate 
solutions of bismuth, the above query 
would appear to be readily answered in the 
negative. But as in some instances, salts 
which are insoluble in themselves are ren- 
dered soluble and kept in solution by third 
substances, it was deemed best to investi- 
gate the question, and asa first step to 
discover if the elixirs of the market did 
possess the active medicinal yualities called 
for inthe query. Only elixirs manufac- 
tured by reputable houses were exam- 
ined, and they were found with few excep- 
tions to be so acid as to raise a doubt asto 
the presence of bismuth; when tested with 
hydrosulphate of ammonium, however, 
they all showed traces of the metal, but 
the amount of precipitate obtained would 
not warrant the conclusion that the elixirs 
contained the quantity of bismuth called 
for by the statements on the labels. They 
were next tested for pepsine by being 
sacidulated with muriatic acid, and digested 
with coagulated albumen for from six to 
eight hours. Repeated trials failed to show 
any appreciable action on the albumen, 
proving that if pepsine was present, it was 
inert. 


The only formula published under au- 
thority that I am able to discover is that 
of the Newark Pharmaceutical Association 
directing the elixir to contain in each 
ounce sixteen grains of pepsine, four grains 
of citrate of bismuth, and one-sixteenth 
grain of strychnia, combined with water, 
orange flower water, cologne spirit, glyce- 
rine, and syrup. The directions read as 
follows: triturate the pepsine with the 
water and glycerine and filter; dissolve the 
bismuth in the orange flower water with a 
few.drops of water of ammonia, dissolve the 
strychnia with a sufficiency of acetic acid, 
and add the bismuth solution to the pepsine, 
then the remainder of the fluid, and finally 
the solution of strychnia. This prepara- 
tion, soon after being mixed, begins to de- 
posit, and at the end of a week no action 
could be obtained on albumen, showing 
that the pepsine, if present, was not 
active. 

Several other formulas were tried, but 
without success, and on reading Scheffer’s 
remarks on this preparation, I was in- 
clined to give it up in disgust. He de- 
clares the preparation called elixir of pep- 
sine and bismuth to be an incongruity, as 
if a neutralsolution of pepsine is made, 
and a solution of bismuth added, the latter 
will surely precipitate the pepsine. This 
statement was published in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, for August, 1872. 
In the September number of the same 
journal for the same year, I noticed acom- 
munication from Jas. T. King, of Middle- 
town, N. Y., in which he states that he 
prepared ar elixir of pepsine containing 
bismuth which acted on coagulated albu- 
men, I wrote to him, and he very kindly 
sent me his formula, which is as follows: 


Pepsine, saccharated...256 grains. 
Orange flower water..... 4 fl. ounces. 
Distilled waters suse sen ele. * | ys 


Mix, agitate occasionally until about dis- 
solved, then add glycerine 12 fluid ounces, 
and allow to stand twelve hours. 

Dissolve ammonio-citrate of bismuth, 
128 grains, in 4 fluid ounces of water, mak- 
ing the solution clear with the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of water of ammonia if 


_ * A paper read before the Connecticut Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, and communicated to Tar Drua- 
GISTS CIRCULAR. 


necessary, and add this to the pepsine so- 


lution. The mixture must be slightly 
acid; set it aside until clear, decant the 
clear portion, and filter the remainder so as 
to make 32 fluid ounces. 

With care, in making the solution of bis- 
muth to use the smallest possible quantity 
of ammonia, and to see that the solutions 
when mixed are very faintly acid, this for- 
mula furnishes the only preparation that I 
have been able to make answering the re- 
quirements of thequery. That it acts on 
coagulated albumen I proved by digesting 
half a fluid ounce of it with fifty grains of 
coagulated albumen and a few drops of 
muriatic acid. After six hours 24 grains 
of the albumen had beendissolved. That 
it contains bismuth is proved by the black 
precipitate produced on the addition of 
hydrosulphate of ammonium. 

Elixir of pepsine and bismuth is, at best, 
an unstable preparation, but the responsi- 
bility for its use resides with the physician. 
All that the pharmaceutist can do isto state 
to him the incompatibility of its ingre- 
dients, and then if he still demands it, to 
supply him with the best preparation his 
skill can produce. 

How long the elixir prepared by King’s 
formula will retain its active properties, 
I cannot say. You will notice that it is 
more dilute, or contains less pepsine and 
bismuth, than the elixirs of the shops do on 
their labels; also that it contains a large 
proportion of glycerine and no alcohol. It 
is on these three facts, inmy opinion, that 
its stability depends. 


——_0-¢¢—____ 
Cod Liver Oil. 


L. Monrap Kroun, in Bergen, Norway, 
has written on this oil at great length in 


Pharm. Zeitung, from which we take the 
following: 

The codfish (Skrej, Cabillau, Gadus Mor- 
rhua) appears at Bergen and farther north, 
in the months of January and February, 
and is caught in quantities of six to eight 
millions and more. A little later in the 
year, in March, the codfish appears at 
Lofoden, where sometimes upwards of 
twenty-four millions are caught; later, the 
fish goes farther north to Finmark, where 
the catch is quite as large as at Lofoden. 
The number of fishermen who congregate 
at Lofoden is about sixteen thousand. 

As soon as possible the fishes are brought 
on shore, and sold to the tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, etc.; or, what now happens very 
seldom, the oil is extracted by the fisher- 
men themselves, 

Tie are five different kinds of cod liver 
oil: 

1. That extracted by steam, the white oil. 

2. The ordinary medicinal oil, of a light 
yellow color. 

3. Oil of a little darker yeilow color. 

4. The drown medicinal oil. 

5. The dark brown, or tanner’s and cur- 
rier’s oil. 

Steam Oil.—For this the livers are sub- 
jected as soon as possible to the action of 
steam heat in pans, pressed and transferred 
to closed lead cisterns, where the oil is left 
to deposit stearin and impurities. After 
one or two months the clarified oil is 


ture at which it is bottled, the more it is 
liable to deposit stearin at a lower tempera- 


ture; and hence the oil merchants draw off | 


the oil at as low a temperature as possible. 
This is the way that P. Meeller makes his 
oil, and so it is prepared by numerous 
others; it is of very little consequence who 
bottles it, whether Meller, Meyer, Hausen, 
or Ibenfeldt, it is the same quality of oil 
prejudices to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is the peculiar nature of things on the 
coast of Norway, that now one, now the 
other, of the oil dealers gets the first and 
freshest livers. 

The light yellow medicinal oil is prepared 
by the old process: the livers are allowed 
to remain in large heaps at ordinary tem- 
perature till the oil runs out by itself. It 
is evident that through this long exposure 
to the air the oil gets somewhat rancid, 


and, of course, stronger in taste and smell 
| than the steam oil. Here, as elsewhere, the 
chief difference is due to the more or less 
cleanliness observed. Livers kept in new 
oaken vats, the oil being drawn off fre- 
quently, will always yield milder oil than 
when treated in old, rancid casks, especi- 
ally if the product is kept in old tar or 
paraffin barrels. The truth is that the oil 
dealers do not pay a single cent more to 
the oil pressers for carefully made oil than 
for the ordinary article; hence there is but 
little inducement for taking extra care and 
trouble. Being prepared without heat, this 
second-class oil contains very little stearin. 
The average yearly consumed is about 
three million pounds. 

The third and fourth quality, darker yel- 
low and brown medicinal oils, are prepared 
by pressing the livers and applying a little 
heat. 

The fifth quality, ewrrier’s oil, is obtained 
by letting the livers ferment and heat, and 
then submitting them to strong pressure. 

Dr. de Yongh’s ott is of the fourth quality, 
a brown oil; he treats it very carefully, and 
bottles it perfectly clear, and, of course, 
charges a high price. 

Contrary to the generally received opin- 
ion in Norway itself, very little, if any, 
adulteration takes place. Very few other 
oils are to be had there to use as adulter- 
ants, and what might be employed for the 
purpose can only be procured in very small 
quantities, so that adulteration is not pro- 
fitable there. 

The only oil which is often sold for cod 
liver oil is the oil of the liver of Scymnus 
borealis (Haakjeering). One single fish yields 
from two to three hundred pounds of oil. 
Of late years this oil, which contains very 
little stearin, is very light in color, and is 
cheaper than cod liver oil, has found ready 
sale. It is said to be very difficult of diges- 
tion. 


Administration of Guaiacum. 


Mucu attention has lately been paid to 
the best mode of administering guaiacum. 
I find that if the alcoholic tincture of the 
United States Pharmacopwia be combined 
with an equal quantity of liquor potasse, 
a perfectly clear solution is obtained, mis- 
cible with water in all proportions. The 
presence of liquor potasse in the mixture 
will be advantageous rather than otherwise 
in most cases in which it is desirable to 
administer guaiacum. The following for- 
mula may prove useful: 

Tincture of guaiacum, U.8.P.15 minims, 

Solution of potassa...... pean. A 

Glycerine or syrup........... 1 drachm. 

Cinnamon water, to com- 

Dlete serge + ene “ers. 24 OUNCE. 

Of course, the dose may be varied at 
pleasure, but care must be taken to disguise 
the burning flavor which renders guaiacum 
somewhat difficult to manage.—A. H. F. 
Cameron, in British Med. Journal. 

——_—__e- e-_____ 


Benzoic Acid Contaminated with 
Corrosive Sublimate. 


A GERMAN apothecary, says Zeit. oesterr. 


: | Apot. Ver., subjected a lot of benzoic acic 
bottled. Of course, the higher the tempera- | , pte Ve ponnlccts se 


to the tests prescribed by the German 
Pharmacopeia, and, finding it to agree, 
|considered it pharmaceutically pure. 
Having occasion to prepare some benzoate 
| Of soda, he was led by a peculiar colored 
|reaction to examine it somewhat closer, 
and foundin it more than mere traces of 
|corrosive sublimate. The benzoic acid 
| was traced to an English manufacturer, 
|and it was thought probable that the acid 
had been sublimed in an apparatus pre- 
; viously used for the preparation of bichlo- 
ride of mercury. 
ooo 


To Prevent Eatracts from becoming 
Mouldy.—Those most liable to get mouldy, 
may, according to Stanislas Martin, be pre- 
served by placing the jar into a larger one, 
the vacant space being filled with crystal 
lized sulphate of soda. 


== 
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The Essential Oil of Aloes. 

Av a meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Edinburgh, reported in the Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, October, 1879, Dr. 
Craig exhibited a specimen of the essential 
oil of aloes. This oil is a pale yellow, mo- 
bile liquid, specific gravity 0°863, and boils 
at from 266° to 271° C. It is to the pres- 
ence of this oil that the odor of aloes is 
due. It exists in very small quantity in 
aloes, only about two fluid drachms being 
obtained from five hundred pounds of 
aloes. This oil has a resemblance in taste 
and smell to the oil of peppermint. The 
boiling point, however, of the oil of pepper- 
mint is only about 190°C. Although aloes 
has been used in medicine for upwards of 
two thousand years, its volatile oil was first 
discovered in 1873 by Messrs. T. & H. 
Smith & Co., the well known chemists of 
Edinburgh, and the discoverers of aloin, 
the active principle of aloes. In that yeur 
they succeeded in isolating a small quan- 
tity of the ‘‘oleum aloes,” and exhibited 
it that same year at the Vienna Exhibition. 
That specimen was afterwards presented 
to the Pharmaceutical Society of London, 
and unfortunately the bottle containing it 
was broken, and the oil lost. This year 
they again succeeded in obtaining a small 
quantity of the oil from five hundred 
pounds of Barbadoes aloes. When it is re- 
membered that, to obtain two fluid drachms 
of this oil, it is necessary to distil about 
five hundred gallons of fluid, the members 
of the society will have some idea of the 
difficulty of obtaining this substance. In 
the specimen exhibited, the oil is floating 
on the surface of a colorless, mobile, ethe- 
real liquid of a sp. gr. 0°95, being the liquid 
from which the oil of aloes was finally dis- 
tilled. The specimen exhibited is interest- 
ing on account of its extreme rarity, being 
in all likelihood the only specimen of this 
oil in the world. Of course there has been 
no opportunity of investigating its thera- 
peutic qualities, but from its nature it is 
likely an aromatic and antispasmodic. 


oe 


Contribution to the Chemistry of Gurjun 
Balsam. 


BY EDUARD HIRSCHSOHN, MAG, PHARM. 


In my work, ‘‘Contributions to the 
Chemistry of the More Important Gum 
Resins, Resins, and Balsams,”* will be 
found experiments which were made with 
a liquid sold as gurjun balsam. The sam- 
ple | examined did not solidify on heating, 
showed a slight fluorescence, and did not 
give with nitric and sulphuric acids the 
violet coloration mentioned by Fliickiger.+ 
As no sample of the balsam described by 
Fliickiger was at my disposal, I was unable 
at the time to determine whether any differ- 
ence, other than the above-mentioned, 
could be detected between the two speci- 
mens by means of the reagents I had em- 
ployed in the quoted work. Last year 
Professor Fliickiger presented a sample of 
the balsam he had examined to the Museum 
of the Pharmaceutical Institute of this 
town, and the experiments made with this 
specimen, kindly placed at my disposal by 
Professor Dragendorff, and a sample of 
gurjun purchased at a neighboring chemist’s 
yielded the following results: 

Both samples showed a strong fluores- 
cence in green, and formed on standing a 
deposit consisting entirely of crystals, the 
quantity of which in the last-named sam- 
ple was small in comparison to that received 
from Professor Fliickiger. 

On heating in a test tube, the balsam 
from Professor Fliickiger became quite 
solid, so that the tube could be inverted 
without any fear of the contents running 
out, while with the second sample a solidt- 
fication appeared only after heating for a 
considerable length of time, and even then 
it did not become so thick as the first- 
named sample. 

Alcohol (95 per cent.) dissolved both sam- 
ples with the exception of a white residue. 

Hiher (pure) dissolved them also incom- 
pletely. The cloudy mixture became on 
the addition of an equal volume of alcohol 
nearly clear, and the greater part of the 
deposit was taken into solution. 

Ether and Alcohol (equal volumes) gave 
an opalescent solution, 

Chloroform dissolved, forming a clear 
liquid. oa 


* Archiv der Pharmacie, vii., 6, 1877. 

+ Fliickiger proce ded as follows: One drop of 
the baisam is dissolved in twenty drops of bisul- 
phide of carbon, and one drop of a previously 
cooled mixture of concentrated sulphuric and 
nitric acids added, and the whole well shaken. 


—'€ 


Solution of Bromine (1 part of bromine in] The Sale of Liquors by Druggists in 


20 parts of chloroform) added to the chloro- 
formic solution of the balsam (3 drops 
balsam, 1 ¢.c. chloroform, and 5 drops 
bromine solution) produced at first no ap- 
preciable alteration, but after a time the 
mixture became intensely green-colored 
and retained this color tolerably long. 

Bisulphide of Carbon gave a cloudy-solu- 
tion with the balsam, and the reagent 
recommended by Fliickiger produced a 
deep violet coloration, which, in Fliicki- 
ger’s sample, was permanent for hours, 
whilst in the second sample it disappeared 
in the course of a short time. 

Alcoholic Solution of Acetate of Lead (a 
saturated solution of acetate of lead in 95 
per cent. alcohol) produced in the filtered 
alcoholic solution no change. 

Alcoholic Solution of Ferrie Chloride (10 
per cent. in 95 per cent. alcohol) colored 
the alcoholic solutions. of the balsam 
darker. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid dissolved the 
balsams with yellowish brown color, and 
this solution with five to ten volumes of 
water gave a white milk; with three to five 
volumes of alcohol, a flesh-colored mix- 
ture passing into violet. 

Alcoholic Hydrochloric Acid (i.e., 95 per 
cent. alcoho] saturated with gaseous HC)) 
yielded with the balsam a yellowish red 
tincture, which, on the addition of alco- 
hol, became violet. 


Petroleum Spirit dissolved incompletely. 


Chloral Reagent colored both balsams, as 
well as the residue left on evaporating the 
petroleum spirit solution, deep green. 

To allow of an easy comparison of the 
reactions previously, and those now ob- 
tained, I have tabulated the results as fol- 
lows: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
h 


yellow) 


Gurjun 

Balsam 
(Archiv ad, 

6, 1877). 
oration, 
coloration. 


Pharm., Vii., 
Green. 


\Yellowish col-| 


| 


Incomplete. 
\Perfectly clear. 
Incomplete. 
Bright 


Balsam. 
“ee 
opalescent. 
clear. 
.| Green coloration. 


“cc 
“ec 
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Flickiger’s Gurjun 


.| Solution incomplete. 
Violet coloration. 


.| Green. 


Chloral reagent... 
Flickiger’s reagent....| 


Solution of bromine 


Mthety san wx eeen © 
WAT@O HO Ih. Sb lactone 
Ether-alcohol...... 
Chloroform....... 


| 
| 


As will be seen from the above table, the 
two samples of true balsam now examined 
differ from the one previously experi- 
mented upon: (1) in the Flickiger reac- 
tion; (2) they are completely soluble in 
chloroform, and (3) give with solution of 
bromine a green coloration. The slight 
difference between Professor Fliickiger’s 
sample and that trom a chemist in this 
town is due, I am convinced, to the pres- 
ence of alcohol in the latter, for if it be 
freed therefrom by distillation the two give 
identical reactions. 

The true gurjun balsam ciffers from 
copaiva balsam: 

(1) In the violet coloration produced by 
Flickiger’s reagent in the bisulphide of 
carbon solution; 

(2) In the incomplete solubility in ether 
(copaiva balsam gives a clear solution); 

(8) In the negative behavior of acetate 
of Jead to the alcoholic solution. Copaiva 
balsam gives a cloudiness which, on warm- 
ing, disappears. — #. Hirschsohn, Mag. 
Phar., of Dorpat, Russia, in Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

———_e-¢e—______ 


Tonic Bitters. 


Dogwood bark....... -+e.. 6 Ounces. 
Colombo root........ sie sieretel Ogun Se 
Tulip-tree bark. ........00% he 
Wald cherry bark,, .....caeG mee 
Boneset:.... 6.6.5 acletd ets eee 
Cayenne pepper........... 4 “ 


Grind and exhaust with enough diluted 
alcohol to make one gallon of percolate. 
Dose, one tablespoonful. 


Connecticut. 


[Communicated to Tor Druaeists CrrouLAR.] 

Tue following paper was read at the last 
meeting of the Connecticut Pharmaceutical 
Association, by Mr. NarHan DIKEMAN, in 
answer to the query: ‘‘ What position 
should the members of this Association 
take in regard to the sale of wines and 
liquors ? Is the tax imposed upon us an 
unjust one”? His reply is: 

These queries should form the subject 
for two papers, but as there seems to be a 
very proper connection between them, the 
writer proposes to answer them together, 
and as viewed from three standpoints: 

First. The sale of wines and liquors 
for medicinal and family use. 

Second. Sales for strictly medicinal and 
pharmaceutical purposes; and 

Third. Their indiscriminate sale. 

lst. The sale of wines and liquors for 
medicinal and family use. It is well known 
that, in towns and the smaller cities, the 
community depend upon the druggist or 
apothecary to supply such of these articles 
as_are required in their families, feeling 
that they can better depend upon their 
purity when so furnished than when pur- 
chased from the ordinary dealer who sells 
to any or all who may demand them; and 
the pharmaceutist is expected to be as par- 
ticular in regard to the purity of these 
articles as of any other of his medicines or 
preparations. Now, so long as this demand 
is made for pure wines and liquors for 
medicinal and family use, it seems to the 
writer that the business is perfectly legiti- 
mate, provided a reasonable and proper 
discrimination is exercised and the sale 
confined to those who are supposed to 
make a temperate use of them. But the 
indiscriminate sale to any or all who may 
call for them should be discouraged by this 
Association. To those members of this 
Association who thus sell, for both medici- 
nal and family use, the tax imposed would 
seem to be not an unjust one, and they 
should not ask or expect any favors that 
are not granted to their competitors in the 
same traffic, although a fee graduated by 
the amount of yearly sales would be more 
just to all parties interested. 

2d. On the other hand, to those mem- 
bers who confine their sales of wines and 
liquors to strictly medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical purposes, the present license fee 
seems unjust, and bears with peculiar hard- 
ship upon a majority of the pharmaceutists 
of the State. In many instances the receipts 
from this source are not equal to the fee ex- 
acted, and in the majority of cases the 
profit upon these sales is Jess than the tax 
imposed. Now the law is such that it be- 
comes imperative upon the pharmaceutist 
to procure a license, and he is compelled to 
pay a tax which is imposed upon no other 
class or profession; for should he refuse to 
sell liquors, he is obliged to keep them in 
store for the manufacture of his prepara- 
tions, and the law subjects him to the same 
penalties for having them upon his pre- 
mises, as the keeper of a corner groggery. 

3d. For those of our fraternity who 
prostitute their calling by selling wines 
and liquors by the glass and turn their 
stores into barrooms, we have no sympathy 
and think they are entitled to none. They 
cast a stigma upon the whole profession, 
and like the dead fly in the ointment, taint 
the whole mass. 

We do not know that this Association 
can remedy this evil, but it is due to itself 
that it should place upon record, in terms 
that cannot be misunderstood, its entire 
disapproval of such a prostitution of and 
disgrace to the profession of pharmacy. 

To sum up the whole matter, it is the 
opinion of the writer that to those who sell 
wines and liquors, for other than strictly 
medicinal and pharmaceutical purposes, 
the tax is not an unjust one, but it should 
be graduated by the amount of sales. 

To those who keep and sell it for medici- 
nal and pharmaceutical purposes only, it 
seems very unjust and unfair, and means 
snould be devised to abate or greatly 
modify it. 

The third class—those who sell liquors 
indiscriminately—should neither ask nor 
expect any remission of the tax, but take 
their chances with the keepers of liquor 
saloons and corner groceries, and pay it 
with a feeling of thankfulness that it is no 
more than the present law requires. 

This subject has been alluded to at each 
meeting of this Association since its organi- 
zation, but no formal notice has been taken 
of it, and it seems to the writer that an ex- 
pression of the sentiments of this body 
should be had in this matter, and the 


stigma which now rests upon the whole 
fraternity through the action of a few 
members be removed and placed where it 
properly belongs. 


Poisons and their Antidotes. 
(Translated for Taz DruGGIsTS CIRCULAR. ] 


Dr. Tu. ScHLossErR has published in th 
Zeit. des Allg. Gisterreich. Apoth. Ver. the 
following table of antidotes for the con. 
venience of pharmaceutists, thus avoiding 
the necessity of consulting books: 

It is premised that the first thing t 
be done is to cause the patient to vomit ; ¥ 
he has already vomited there is no need ti 
give him the emetic. 

Aconitia.—Give an emetic composed 0 
sulphate of copper, 15 grains, in 10 fluic 
drachms of water. Half to be taken aj 
once, and if necessary after five minutes 
the remainder is to be administered. Ther 
the following: 


Tannici acid. 2+... s.ii< . 1 drachm, 
Water ooo arise pees 6 fl. ounces. 
Simple:syruip. 5... acral yy, Ulan 


Dose, a tablespoonful every five minutes, 


Ether.—Give the following in one dose | 


AMMONIS -Taee. pect 15 drops. 
Water i. .~.~ 6 s000.000) 6 d.rAChings 


Then let the patient smell ammonia | 
apply the cold douche, and Jet in fresh air. 
Caustic alkalies and their carbonates : 
Tartaric acid. .... 214g drachms, 


W ater sian ites deieiicer 1 quart. 


Take a tumblerful at once, then every 
five minutes a teaspoonful of sweet oil anc 
five teaspoonfuls of the tartarie acid solu 
tion. 


Caustic lime and lime salts. 

Epsom salts........... 5 drachms. 

Water Jia vee seo PROUNCER 

Simple syrup.......... 14 fl. ounces, 
Take at ounce. 

Then take, every fifteen minutes, two tea’ 
spoonfuls of the following: 

Oil of sweet almonds... 5 fl. drachms. 


To make an emulsion measuring thre 
fluid ounces. 


Aleohol (Drunkenness). 
1. Pepsine 1g drachm, | 
Water... foie set ON WOLLDICESE 
Hydrochloric acid.......20 drops. | 

A tablespoonful every five minutes. 

Or: 

2, Ammonia.............10 drops. 
Water.. -»eee 5 . OUNCES. am 
Simple syrup....... -.- 4 fl. ounces) 

: =| 
| 


reese . 


ey 


Take at once. 


Ammonia. 
1. Concentrated acetic acid to smell. 
Or: | 
2. Vinegar............. 5 ~ fl. drachmay 

.. 6 ounces. | 
16 fl. ounce. 
A tablespoonful every five minutes. 
Or: 
3. Vinegar.............. 14 fl. ounces, 
WEED LES seals ante ws s0#)) One OUNCES 


Inhale hot. 
Cold water to wash. 


Anilin colors. 


Sulphate of copper....15 grains. 
IWALGr f. fe. Se naeee 10 fl. drachms. | 


Give one-half at once; then, if neces 
sary, after five minutes the remainder 
Then: 

Calcined magnesia with sufficient wate! 
to make six fluid ounces of milk of mag) 
nesia. 

Every half-hour a tablespoonful. 


Antimoniates and tartar emetic. 

Tannic acid...........45 grains, 
‘WSESE..op<0n.c semis 
Simple syrup.......... 


A teaspoonful every five minutes. et 


Arseniates.—Milk of calcined magnesit 
made as above. Half a tumblerful at once 
and every five minutes a tablespoonful. 


Atropia. ; 
1. Jaborandi leaves....... 216 drachms. 
Make an infusion of 6 ounces. ids 

Take one-half at once, then every half 
hour a tablespoonful with a tablespoonfu 
of wine. Or: 


2. Muriate of pilocarpia.. 34 grain. 
Water. o>. sic spantergeles drachaay 
i 

“e 


| For subcutaneous injection. 


Poay 
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7 Baryta.—The same as lead salts. 


~ Belludonna.—The same as Atropia. 

Bites from dogs and cats. 

MoOaystic potassa............- 15 grains. 
(ks aah ale A ees 1 pint. 
Wasb out the wound, and keep linen 

_ moistened with it on the wound until the 

| physician comes, 

_ Bites from Snakes.—The same as above, 

or: 


MaAmmonia:............ 30 drops. 
Muentaror. 1 eos. 4l¢ fl. ounces. 
msimple syrup......... 1 fl. ounce. 


_ A tablespoonful every five minutes. 
Lead salts. 


Fluid extract of senna.. 1 fl. ounce. 
famepsom salts............ 1 ounce, 
fae arm water........... 1g pint. 


_ Take in two portions at 10 minutes inter- 
+ val. 


Bromine.—Calcined magnesia and sufii- 
| cient water to make six fluid ounces. Half 
| a tumbler at once, then a tablespoonful 

every fifteen minutes. 


Brucia.—The same as strychnia. 
| Oannabis indica.—The same as morphia. 


—Oantharidia. 
‘Sulphate of copper ...15 grains. 
LOS abated Aa ape ae eae 10 fl. drachms. 


_ Half at once ; the remainder, if neces- 
| sary, in five minutes. Then: 


Powdered camphor...... 45 grains. 
Syrup of acacia......... 8 fl. ounces. 
PSU aNUM. . 2... sees oi 10 drops. 


i 


, Suspend the camphor well in the syrup 
 andadd the laudanum. Dose, a tablespoon- 
ful every five or ten minutes. 


| Carbolic acid.—Give an emetic of sul- 
| phate of copper. Then milk of calcined 
| magnesia and water, six fluid ounces. Half 
at once, and afterwards a tablespoonful 
every fifteen minutes, alternating with a 
jtablespoonful of the oily emulsion men- 
tioned above. 
Chloral hydrate. 


‘1. Sulphate of atropia... 5 grain. 

Richt Olzvaiaparsia.cte.t =. (c.0 10 fl. drachms. 
| In two portions, with half an hour be- 
tween. Or: 


Codeva.—The same as morphia. 

Colchicia. —The same as aconitia. 
| Ohloroform.—Give ammonia to smell, 
then app y the cold douche and ice on the 
head. Then give one or two seidhtz pow- 
| ders, and in extreme cases the usual emetic 
of sulphate of copper. 

Chlorine. 


i - Bitter almond water 
(German Pharm.)...21¢ fl. drachms. 


Ether, 
! Alcohol, of each..... 1 fl. ounce. 
To smell and inhale. Then: 


Sweet spirit of nitre... 5 fl. drachms. 


- Syrup of acacia, 
Water, of each ....... 10 fl. drachms. 
_ A tablespoonful every five or ten minutes. 


: Chromic acid and chromates. 


iePowdered iron........... 75 grains. 
Oily emulsion, 

) Mucilage, of each......... 11g ounces. 
Shake well. 


| One teaspoonful every five minutes, then 
‘two tablespoontuls of water. 


) Sulphuretted hydrogen and foul air. 
} Hoffmann’s anodyne..... 1 fl. ounce. 


| #, * : 
_ Ten drops every five minutes in a tea- 


Spoonful of water. Then: 


| Sweet spirit of nitre... 114 fl. ounces. 
Pour it on a cloth and let the patient in 
vhale it, or give chlorinated lime to smell ; 


Supply fresh air and wash the face with 
| Vinegar. 


| Conia. 
| Nitrate of strychnia.. 4 grain. 
Bee Sess oe 3 ounces. 


, Laudanum...... ...80 drops. 

| Two teaspoonfuls every 44 hour until 
One-third has been used, then every half 
|hour till one-third is left, then the same 
| dose every hour. 


Curare. 


| Nitrate of strychnia.. 3% grain. 
A lwicess 5 pve clos BSe 114 fl. drachms. 


For subcutaneous injection. 
7% 
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Hydvrocyanie acid. 
Sulphate of copper....- 46 drachm. 
W atetods Soe e sith ante 1 fl. ounce. 


Half at once, and the remainder after 
five minutes. Apply the cold douche. 


Digitalis.—The same as morphia. 


Poisonous mushrooms. — The same as 
chloral hydrate. Or: 


Sulphate of atropia.. +4 grain. 
Waters ':..vut secs 1144 fl. drachms, 


For subcutaneous injection. 
Hellebore.—The same as aconitia. 
Hyvscyamus.—The same as morphia. 
Insect bites.—Apply ammonia to the bite. 


lodine. 
Stareh’s sajre..4:0%). «its .. 2 drachms. 
Water to make........ 5 fl. ounces. 


Boil,andadd 
Milk of calcined magnesia, 5 fl. ‘‘ 


A tablespoonful every five minutes. 


Oxalie acid and oxalates. 
Precipitated chalk....... 11g ounces. 
Wy ater eee ates th Ae: 6% flewss 
Half at once, then a tablespoonful every 
ten minutes. 
Then after half an hour: 
Fluid extract of senna.. 1 fl. ounce. 
Sulphate of soda....... 2146 drachms. 
Water enough to make, 2 fl. ounces. 


Take at once. 


Carbonic acid and carbonic oxide.—Give 
ammonia to smell, and apply the cold 


douche. Then: 
Fluid extract of ergot... 1 fl. drachm. 
WiStOr Mai werers) fous atari isi 2 fl. ounces. 
A teaspoonful every 14 hour. 
Creasote. 
Oilyiemulsionassst. tremens « Lg pint. 


Take one-quarter at once, then half a tea- 
cupful every ten minutes. 


Copper salts. 


Powdered iron........ 316 drachms. 
Flower of sulphur,.... 2 drachms. 
Dimple Syrup) |... 2 fi. ounces. 


Mix well. A teaspoonful every five min- 
utes, alternating with: 


Milk of calcined magnesia, 6 fl. ounces. 


Wihitetofnr. 2 ae 4 eggs. 
WRtELAS 1 eee Merde os ob 6 fl. ounces. 
Simplesyrup ........... 3 fl. ounces. 


Half a teacupful every five minutes. 


Swallowing of a copper coin. 


Fluid extract of senna.. 1 fl. ounce. 
WiBteY: wrarevers cis ert eiessss tees 1 fl. ounce. 
Sulphate of soda....... 216 drachms. 


Take at once. This dose is for an adult. 
Children in proportion. 


Lastucarium.—The same as morphia. 
Mineral acids. 
Milk of calcined magnesia, 6 fi. ounces. 


Half at once, then every five minutes a 
tablespoonful, alternating with two table- 
spoontuls of oily emulsion. 


Morphia.—The usual- copper emetic. 


Then: 
Strong black coffee.... 6 fl. ounces. 
IDAMNNCIACIA! yee feiss 1 drachm. 
Bim plessyrUpaccme er 11g fl. ounces. 


A tablespoonful every five minutes. 
Nicvtia and tobacco. 


WANE SALI yt ele ete Shs. 114 fl ounces. 
SWiaterss cemicueae' se careers Giyirdk wes 
Simple syrup......... Ce fls mice 


Half at once, then every five minutes a 
tablespoonful. Severe cases should be 


treated in the same manner as for morphia 


poisoning, or with the following: 


WanNICT CLO . cere cette x 1 drachm. 
VY ULC By ue kare ieee 6 fl. ounces. 
Simple syrup.......... io Ho 


A tablespoonful every five minutes. 
Opium.—The same as morphia. 
Petroleum and essential oils. 

Oily emulsion....... PPasasks + 1 quart. 

To be taken in quantities aslarge as pos- 
sible. 

Phosphorus.—The usual copper emetic. 

Then: 

fl. ounce. 


Old spirit of turpentine. 1 

The-yolks Of cee 2 eggs. 
Peppermint water,.... 7 fi. ounces. 
Simple syrup.......... JS flatts 


Make an emulsion and shake well. 


tablespoonful every half hour till one- 
fourth has been used, then every hour. 
In doubtful cases: 


Milk of magnesia,..-.. 5 fl. drachms. 
Chlorine water........ 4 fl. ounces. 


Phosphorus burns.— Wash out with: 


Nitrate of silver.. 1g drachm. 
Weateresin sueicree te 5 fl. drachms. 


Savin.—The same as morphia. 
Santonin.—The usual emetic. 


Ergot and ergotine.—The usual emetic. 
Tien: 


Wthersiis:aae cide eds 1g fl. drachm. 
Waters ee eo eee ten 4 fi. ounces. 
Laudanum ......./.10 drops. 
Syrup of acacia...... 5 fl. drachms. 


A tablespoonful every half hour. 
Silver salts. 
Halteyageaera« satiate os OM CLTACHINGS 

1g pint. 

Take one-half at once, then every 44 hour 
one tablespoonful, alternating with: 

Oily emulsion, 

Syrup of acacia, of each, 4 fl. ounces. 

Dose, two tablespoonfuls. 


Stramonium.—The same as morphia. 
Then: 

Sulphate of morphia, 11¢ grains. 

WANG Rae . 244 fl. drachms. 


For subcutaneous injection. 
Veratria.—The same as morphia. 


Strychnia. 

Pann in ertare ciate or fetes ..45 grains. 
Writer Aas Some Cask 4 fl. ounces, 
Syrup of acacia......... 2 fies 


One tablespoonful every five minutes. 
Then: 


Chloral hydrate......... 1 drachm. 
WY cL Or #eermnteislee sreisicl>) 0.) 3 fl. ounces. 


One tablespoonful every half hour. 
Sausage meat or spoiled meat.—The same 
as ergot. 
Zine salts. 


Tannic acid.......+....2 1 drachm. 
WO sic SORE Socata 4 fl. ounces. 
SYLPiOMmaAcacla ae. seers 7. Olle wey 
A tablespoonful every five minutes. 

Tin salts. 

TL PeCacmocmec: tiene 1g drachm. 
IW; Ab CT ies ici s oii aes 3 fl. ounces 
Simple syrup .--. 5 fl. drachms. 


Mix for an emetic; to be taken in two 
portions within fifteen minutes. Then: 

Milk of calcined magnesia, 6 fl. ounces. 

Take one-third at once, then one table- 
spoonful every five minutes. Plenty of 
milk is to be administered besides. 


————_e+ e—______ 
The Sale of Poisonous Chemicals. 


In -places where pharmacy and poison 
laws exist some diversity of opinion has 
manifested itself in regard to the enforcc- 
ment of the regulations respecting the sale 
of poisons. Some think that, under the 
law, no poisonous substance of any kind, 
be it Paris green, cyanide of potassium, or 
oxalic acid, should be sold by any but a 
registered druggist. Others believe it in- 
expedient and impracticable to thus at- 
tempt to interfere with general trade cus- 
toms, as even in European countries in 
which very strict pharmacy laws are 
enforced a distinction is made between 
the sale of poisonous chemicals in com- 
mercial quantities and their dispensing in 
medicinal doses. Under the circumstances 
the action taken by the Council of the 
Ontario (Canada) College of Pharmacy is 
of some interest as a precedent. The fol- 
lowing was printed in the Canadian Phar- 
maceutical Journa!’ of November, 1879, a 
paper published under the authority of the 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, and, there- 
fore, possessing an official character. It is 
only fair to add that E. B. Shuttleworth, 
one of the signers of the report, is now 
personal'y opposed to the action of the 
committee. ‘The report reads as follows: 

Having thoroughly discussed the bearing 
of the question relating to the sale of Paris 
green and other similar poisons by un- 
qualified persons, the Council of the Col- 
lege adopted a resolution that will be found 
in full in the report of the meeting. A 
committee was also appointed to sum- 
marize the views of the Council in this re- 
spect. The main points have therefore 
been embodied in the form in which they | 
are hereby submitted. 


That the Council are of opinion that it | 


macy Act in the matter of Paris green, as 
it is an article generally required by 
farmers, and is necessary to the carrying 
on of certain operations, which often re- 
quire that the poison be procured without 
any unnecessary delay. 

That it would be still more inexpedient 
to attempt to restrict the sale of certain 
poisonous chemicals, as bichromate of 
potash, the sulphates of iron and copper, 
acetate of lead, the mineral acids, etce., etc., 
as these articles are commonly used by 
manufacturers and workmen, and their 
use, and the dangers attending it, are well 
known and understood. 

That these opinions are based on the be- 
lief that, in passing the Pharmacy Act, the 
Legislature had no intention of interfering 
generally with trade or manufacturing in- 
terests, and that to attempt to curtail the 
sale of these articles would be likely to at- 
tract the attention of the government, and 
would possibly end in the repeal of the 
present Act. 

While the foregoing were the views ad- 
vocated by alarge majority of the members 
of the Council, it was not because they did 
not wish. equally with the minority, that 
retail druggists should have the ‘advantage 
ot being the medium of distributing Paris 
grecn to the consumers, nor because they 
thought druggists were not best qualified 
to sell poisonous articles, but because they 
felt assured that to restrict the sale of arti- 
cles in common use would provoke the 
hostility of other traders, and give a handle 
to parties in the Legislature unfavorable 
to the Pharmacy Act, to argue for its re- 
peal, and thus do a lasting injury to all 
those who, by hard study and no small 
expense of time and money, have passed 
an examination in pharmaceutical science. 

It is only reasonable to take into account 
that, in all probability, the requirement of 
Paris green by farmers for potato dress- 
ing will cease in a year or two. Expe- 
rience in similar cases shows that those 
little pests which attack the plants pro- 
ducing human food do not continue many 
years in succession, but in God’s provi- 
dence and man’s ingenuity means are found 
to getrid of them. It therefore seems that 
reason and wisdom point to the propriety 
of not incurring the danger of a long en- 
during evil for the sake of temporary 
good. Wo. ELiior, 

GEO. HopGET ts, 
E. B. SHuTTLEWORTH, 
Committee of Council. 


——_e+ e—____ 


Remarkable Behavior of Silver Oxide. 


Ir two measured parts of silver oxide, 
perfectly dry, are rubbed in a porcelain 
mortar with one part antimony sulphide 
the mixture readily takes fire. The same 
phenomenon occursif silver oxide is ground 
along with amorphous phosphorus. If a 
drop of pheuol is thrown upon silver oxide 
the latter is partially reduced, with the 
projection of sparks.—Prof. Béitger, wn 
Polyt. Nottzblatt. 


-8-2@ 


Tincture of Cantharides and Chloral 
Hydrate in Enuresis. 


Dr. Geo. N. Monerrs, writing to the 
Med Lrief, reports the successful treatment 
of this mortifying habit with tincture of 
cantharides combined with chloral hy- 
drate. 

The tincture of cantharides should not be 
used in maximum doses. nor until stran- 
gury is provoked—per contra, the age and 
physical development of the child should 
be taken into consideration. In enuresis 
he has used the cantharidal tincture alone, 
to verify its efficacy, and has also used 
it to palliate the strangury often present in 
cystitis; also in cases of enuresis compli- 
cated with modified cystitis or catarzh of 
the bladder. 

The chloral hydrate exerts a palliative 
or antidotal influence, preventing the too 
violent specific action of the cantharides. 

In all of the cases of cystitis which came 
under treatment, in both male and female, 
he found enuresis and strangury present. 

The chloral may possibly act locally, 
through the medium of the renal secre- 
tion. 


ee 


American Resinoids. 


Mr. Joan Moss, London, has been in- 
formed by a New York manufacturer, that 
pills composed of ewonymin, po iophyllin, 
and leptundrin, become practically inert 
when licorice is used to make up the 


A | would be inexpedient to press the Phar- | mass, 


——< 


a 


=— 
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The Art of Dispensing.* 


MIXTURES. 
MIXTURES containing quinine without an 
acid solvent are not unfrequently a source 


of a little unpleasantness between dispenser | 


and patient, if the prescription has been 
made up at several establishments. In 
such it frequently happens that spirit of 
chloroform, nitre, or some tincture is 
ordered in suflicient quantity to effect a 
solution; if the quinine be mixed with such 
spirituous preparation and heated in a 
corked test tube it will readily dissolve, and 
by a little judicious manipulation may be 
kept in solution, and a clear mixture sent 
out without in any way tampering with the 
prescription. 


Quinimsulphs 75s. se gr. vj. 

Liq. arsenicalis.......... ™ xi. 

Acid. sulph. dil......... TL XXX. 

FOP Ee OER nahin Ada Aeon ad 3 vj. 
Mix. 


Here the sulphuric acid not only dis- 
solves the quinine, but also neutralizes the 
carbonate of potash in the arsenic solution, 
and forms asmall portion of sulphate of 
potash, This isa matter of no importance, 
yet the prescription would read better, and 
show the thoughtfulness of the physician, 
if the acid solution of arsenic were ordered. 


Again: 
Quinise'sulpheeoc. oseeee gr. ix 
ACIG BuIphs diltpieen. ake 3 ij. 
nits; TOs tue. eee tees ad 3 viij 
Mix. 


The formation of an insoluble tannate 
of quinine cannot be avoided. Sometimes 
a druggist, expecting to obtain a perfectly 
transparent mixture, and surprised at the 
result, is disposed to filter out the tannate 
of quinine. This, of course, is unjustifi- 
able, as is every other attempt to remove 
a legitimately-formed precipitate in any 
mixture, or the addition of any substance 
to prevent precipitation. 


Taq sherri iodidi (.- .ke neo 5 8s. 

Syr. ferri hypophosph...... Ea, 

Quiniz phosph..........:.. 3 1j. 

AGI phOsphai Giles weer Z ss, 
Mix. 


The liquor added to a solution of the 
quinine in the acid gives a copious finely- 
divided precipitate of quinine iodide, but 
if the syrup be added before the liquor, a 
clear solution is obtained, from which the 
iodide of quinine gradually crystallizes; 
the former method should be adopted. 

Quinine frequently forms a troublesome 
precipitate when resinous or oily bodies are 
present, and the alkaloid is thrown out by 
carbonates or hydrates. The best result is 
usually obtained by diluting, as far as pos- 
sible, the incompatible solutions before 


mixing. This method answers with the 
following: 
NCH UU toners tees vali 
ATAMONURCATD) vst ences ac sab 
PAUSES Sct oe atv weit ad % xij. 


But if the tincture be poured into a strong 
solution of the carbonate, the alkaloid sepa- 
rates in flocks, which adheres to the sides 
of the bottle. 


Quiniz.sulph........... ae aba! 

OP. AMUN. OV. Alo ete cteisrcis cfs Sate 3 vj. 

EAGLE Soon aR NB uBoD. ad 3 vj. 
Mix 


Mixed in whatever manner, the precipi- 
tated quinine adheres in lumps. A good mix- 
ture was, however, obtained by using pure 
quinine instead of sulphate (allowing 25 
per cent. for H,O and H,SO,); this was 
diffused through a portion of the water, 
and the diluted sal volatile added. 

Quinine Sulphate, with Alkaline Bicar- 
bonates.—W hen these are ordered together 
in a prescription, the bicarbonate should 
be dissolved in the water, and the quinine 
rubbed to a fine powder, and suspended in 
the liquid. 


Ferri quinive cit. 2.5.6... gr. XXXvi. 
Sp. ammon. arom......... 3 ij. 
Syr. zingiberis. .......... 3 ij. 
PNQUE gs be cen eR ate ad 3 vj 


Dissolve the ferri quinie cit. in two 
ounces of water, and the other ingredients 
in the remainder; mix with gentle agi- 
tation. 


Quinise sulphics « sesik,e sa 30's [14d 0.8.6 
E-Otasell 10d: a.,.57010e hice PT, XK 
Sp. QINM ON AT we 432.40 neh 3 vj. 
DD. weuner. Nib ween eee een Ziv. 
Linctzmgipese. sone ne sith 
PA QT1ED 572 5 oie 2 ssias oe tee ad 3 vj 


Numerous futile attempts were made to 
combine this in a presentable manner; the 


prescriber being near, he was consulted, 


* From the Chemists’ and Druggists’ Diary. Con- 
tinued from page 50. eg ee 


and direction was given to dispense the 
iodide and sal volatile in a separate mixture, 

Bromide of potassrum upsets the equi- 
librium of ferrum tartaratum. 


OLED UAICATAGL tale cia see eee a 3 j. 
POtASSIDTONA 7... 0.0 3 5ieTe aye 3 lij. 
TINGhGMOroL. CO... soite eas Zivss 
Sy ZN OI Pei. «coe. 0 «oe WA 
Aque menthe pip....... ad 3 yj. 


The ‘‘scale” must be dissolved separately 
in warm peppermint water, otherwise an 
insoluble coating is formed on its surface, 
and solution is very much retarded. It is 
always preferable to dissolve this scale in 
a little hot water at the time of dispensing, 
on account of its slow solution in cold: 

Ferri et ammonie citras, with potassium 
or sodium bicarbonate, in solution, always 
effervesces. Whenordered together in a 
mixture the cork should be left out fora 
time to allow the carbon dioxide to es- 


cape. 
BSprethynie soe esw ees 2 83. 
Tinct-tolutts. cosy fists Cele siege 8B: 
Tinct: camp. iCOtist sete tise & © 3 ji. 
Mix. 


If this be mixed up at random, it will 
generally present different appearances. 
The principle to be borne in mind here, as 
in-all similar cases, is that it is far easier 
to keep a substance in solution than it is 
to take it up again after precipitation. In 
the instance before us it is evident that the 
substances should be mixed in the order of 
their percentage of alcohol; that is, the 
nitre should be mixed with the tolu, and 
the tinct. camph. co. added last, and by 
degrees, with agitation. This recipe also 
furnishes another example of the necessity 
of attending fully to the instructions of the 
Pharmacopeia, if uniformity in dis- 
pensing is to be arrived at. It would mat- 
ter not how skilfully the druggist manipu- 
lated; if his tinct. camph. compound were 
made with proof spirit, obtained by mixing 
equal parts of rectified spirit and water, 
he could not get the bright transparent 
mixture this prescription should pro- 
duce. 

Resinous tinctures (ginger, nux vomica, 
sumbul, etc.), When dispensed in aqueous 
solution, should have a ‘‘shake” Jabel at- 
tached, especially when acids are present, 
so also should infusions of cinchona or 
cascarilla, decoctions of aloes, cinchona, or 
sarsaparilla, or any preparations likely to 
give a deposit on standing a few days. A 
patient, seeing a sediment, is always 
doubtful whether it should be taken or 
not, anda ‘‘shake label” never does harm, 
even if no precipitate occurs. 


Tincture of guaiacum and Indian hemp 
cannot be dispensed in aqueous mixtures 
unless mucilage or a similar substance is 
used. The best modus operandi is to take 
a measure of muc. acacize equal to that of 
the tincture, dilute it with three measures 
of water, mix well, pour in the tincture, 
and gently agitate. Some extracts form a 
good substitute for mucilage, thus: 


Tinct/'cannabis sc 4 cusses. wee Ziv. 
Tinct. digitalign ssc. s< = Pee F 

POXt SCALAR ACisats sc ele slic eee Z1v 
Ammon? “chlorate noes Ziv 
Aque chlorof........ ad % vj 


Rub the extract with about two ounces of 
the water, pour in the mixed tinctures, 
nearly fill the bottle with aque chlorof., 
and add the ammon., chlor. 


PILLS AND THEIR EXCIPIENTS. 


As far as possible it is advis- 
able to send out pills of the same 
weight as _ prescribed, and since in- 
spissation is more or less inconvenient at 
the dispensing counter, this object is at- 
tained by mixing the more common ex- 
tracts both in a soft condition and in a state 
sufficiently hard to roll into pills with but 
little addition of powder. Ext. coloc. co. 
and ext. rhei are more conveniently kept 
in a state of powder, as also are several 
pill masses, e. g., pil. assafcet. co., pil. cam- 
bog. co., pil. aloes et ferri, pil. aloes et 
myrrhe, pil. hyd. subchlor. co., etc., due 
allowance being made for the absence of 
excipient, which is easily calculated. 

Where no excipient is ordered the sim- 
plest should be selected, and that which 
gives least increase to the size of the 
pill. 

As arule the selection of the excipient 
would be better left to the experience of 
the dispenser, since the physician occasion- 
ally betrays lack of intimacy with pharma- 


ceutical principles, Thus: 
Bismuthi subnit..... seo geeresth Sais 
Pulv. ipecac co ......... asa See 
Olgcaruiy ccs cm degue ooh aise SOB 


Ut fiant pilule xxiv. 
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The composition of a pill mass will at 
once indicate the excipient to the experi- 
enced pharmaceutist. 


For substances insoluble, or nearly so, 
in water, and entirely devoid of adhesive 
property, such as quinine, oxysalts of bis- 
muth, oxalate of cerium, salicylic acid, va- 
lerianate of zinc, etc., 5 per cent. of of tra- 
gacanth should be well incorporated, 
and the mass made rather soft with syrup 
or confection of hips, thinned by addition 
of an equal weight of syrup. 

The objection to tragacanth on the 
ground of the subsequent cracking of the 
pill is without foundation, and the cause 
must be looked for elsewhere; frequently 
it results from acid extracts acting upon a 
trace of carbonate of calcium scraped from 
a marble mortar with a pill knife. 

Many substances do not require the ad- 
dition of an adhesive excipient, e. g., the 
extracts of aloes, pulv. pil. coloc. co., p. 
ext. coloc. co., etc., form a good mass with 
water (about tliv. to 3j.); p. pil. assafoet. 
co., and p. pil. hydrarg. subchlor. co. are 
readily massed with alcohol. In either of 
these cases a slightly warmed mortar should 
be used. Jalapin, iridin, euonymin, and 
similar bodies also make a_ satisfactory 
mass with rectified spirit. Pil. aloes et 
ferri gets exceedingly hard in a short time, 
and should be kept in powder, omitting the 
confection, and adding 144 ounce of p. gly- 
cyrrh. to the B. P. quantities; then 2 of 
the powder is equal to 3 ofthe mass. 

Sugar of Milk, in erystals, is useful for 
dividing any active ingredient when mak- 
ing pills. The powder is inferior for this 
purpose. 

A small water bath or a small hot water 
plate should be at hand for evaporating 
pills to suitable consistence, adding a little 
tragacanth, if necessary. 

Many operations in pill making are 
greatly facilitated by the use of a smooth 
slab of iron, about 9 inches square and 1 
inch in thickness; it is quickly warmed 
over a fire or gas flame, and retains its heat 
for a considerable period. Pills which 
are otherwise quite unmanageable may fre- 
quently be rolled with ease on such a 
warmed slab. Extracts and pill masses can 
be speedily inspissated, .care being taken 
however, that it is not heated beyond 80° 
or 90° C. This is easily regulated by the 
touch of the finger. 

Pills containing much aloes, colocynth 
pill or extract, assafcetida, or galbanum, 
being so liable to fall, should be made with 
its assistance. Black pitch, solid chian 
turpentine. and some other substances hard 
and brittle in the cold, may be rolled on 
the hot iron slab and made into pills with- 
out the addition of a liquid excipient, nor 
do they require fibrous material, such as 
licorice powder, to prevent falling. 


Balsamum Peruvianum.—When balsam 
of Peru is ordered in pills, bread crumb is 
a good excipient. A little beeswax also 
answers well. When the balsam is in 
large excess, it may be partly solidified by 
adding to it from half to one third its 
weight of calcined magnesia, and allowing 
it to stand for some hours. 


Copaiba can be made into a good mass 
by adding to it half its weight, or less, of 
slaked lime, and combining it with the 
other ingredients. 

For bals. copaiba use carbonate of mag- 
nesia. 

Pills of Canada Balsam or Tar.—Lico- 
rice powder and magnesia are good ex- 
cipients. 

Benzotie Acid.—One drop of glycerine to 
each five grains. 


Calomel.—Calcined magnesia must not 
be used in a pill containing calomel, be- 
cause it reduces it to the black oxide. 


Camphor should be finely powdered and 
massed with a tenacious extract or p. 
tragacanth and thin conserve. Spirit must 
be carefully avoided, unless a large pro- 
portion of a resinous body is present, 
thus: 


ify: ZINC! OXIG sete nee ee Slay 
Pe caiphoree oe ace. cia ae gr. vj 
Ext. belladonne.......... gr. iij 


Fiant pilule xxiv. 


This forms a good mass with alcohol. 

For camphor alone use soap and castor 
oil. Camphor pills should always be put 
into a bottle. 


Camphor and Hyosceyamus.—Powder the 
camphor with the addition of a little water 
instead of spirit. The addition of extract 
of henbane will then make a good plastic 
mass, retaining its consistence for some 
time. 
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Carbolic Actd.—An American writer has 
suggested the following as a convenient 
form for administering carbolic acid: | 


Carbolie acid........ cae 1 | 
Powdered elm bark ........... 2 
Gum ‘arabic. 2. s.0a6s sn pene 1 


Tragacanth paste: ...5.../-.-6 
Make pills of the required size, which: 
may be coated with tolu or silver leaf. 
A good excipient is a mixture of pow- 
dered soap, 1 part, and powdered licorice 
root, 5 parts. Three grains of this will take: 
up 1 grain of carbolic acid or 1 minim of: 
creasote or essential oils, and make a firm 
pliable mass without any addition. 4 
Two grains of bread-crumb will make @ 
mass with 1 grain of crystallized carbolie 
acid. ; 
Wheaten flour and simple syrup give a 
plastic mass with carbolie acid. 

For Creasote, Fssential Oils, ete.—Pow- 
dered soap, 1 part; powdered licorice root, 
5 parts. Three grains will make a good 
mass With 1 grain carbolic acid or 1 minim 
creasote and essential oils. : 

When essential oils are ordered with 
aloes, ext. aloes, pil. or ext. coloc. co., pil. 
assafcetida co., etc., these, in fine powder, 
should be triturated with the oil for a few 
minutes, the remaining ingredients, if any, 
added, then, if too hard, use alcohol, or, on 
the other hand, p. glycyrrh. q. s. Aque- 
ous excipients should be avoided in pres- 
ence of oils. 

Essential oils frequently form good ex- 
cipients, as in the following examples: 


Pil): hy drarg scien tisis@als 2 auPTviv 
PrextsiCOloceicosmece Rice) PEAVIE 
Podophyllin® s-cin<<exwwee gr. 4 
Olei anthem........;.. > Ty. 
Fiant pilule ij. 
P. pil. aloes et ferri, 
B..guaider Tres,. ac st s.en aa 3j. 
Ol ssabingen. peices opuisite TILXV. 
Fiant pilule xxiv. 
Ext. nucis vom......... nid dla a: 
CreasOLl ats soins emits : Tj. 
Assafoetide .4.0) 2 ...- : gr. ij 
Pegly cyrrhiaecc serie aie gr. ij 
Fiat pilula. | 
Ext, hyoscyami).;.0%. 1.0. - gr. j 
Epil colociconin.e teens gr. Iv. 
Ol ueajeputig. Jere: os cieyetere Mj. 


Fiat pilula. 
Ina pill with a large quantity of any 
essential oil, it sometimes saves trouble to, 
rub the oil with a few grains of magnesia 
before adding the other ingredients. 


Croton Oil with crumb of bread as excipi- 
ent. A fairly good substitute for crumb 
of bread is equal parts of flour.and con- 
fection of rose. , | 


Orystalline Salts, soluble in water, require 
a little care. They should be very finely 
powdered, and massed with thin conserve, 
adding, if necessary, a little tragacanth, 
If silvered, they must be varnished with 
tolu, and allowed to dry, before usta 
mucilage, or else silvered with the var- 
nishing solution alone. 

Potass. brom., 


Ferri-sulphs . .. wyese se ¢ aa 38. 
Ext. nucis VOM’ ....4....5. 21. ss 
Hixt. gentian® .....5-faa+- q.s. 


Ut fiant pilule xv. 
In this formula a metathetical reaction 
takes place between the two salts, the water 
of crystallization in the sulphate of iron 
being liberated; consequently, a very small 
quantity of extract suffices. Since bromide 
of iron is formed, the pills should be var- 
nished and sent out in a b-4tle. 
Potassii iodidi gr. XXIv. 
Pil. rhei co gr. xlvilj 
Fiant pilule xxiv. 
The pill mass should be made rather sof 
by a few drops of water, if necessary, be- 
fore the powdered iodide is added. 4 
Ferri sulph. exsic......... ool, IgE 
Fiant pilule xx. in argent. 


This makes a good mass with 4 grs. 0 
tragacanth and Sij. of thin conserve. 


Quinis sulph.............. gi. XXIV. 
Ferri sulph. exsic..... eee. gr. XXIV. 
Ferriarseniatis .......... + gr. iss. 
Ext. nUcis VOM...+.....0a« gr. Vj. 
Perr JOC cr ciiea.s urn otpiale gr. xlviij. 
Fiant pilule xxiv. Varn. c. tolu. 
Ferti iodidis.%)..3.. siceua™ gr.. 1xxij 
Sulph. precip....... uae gr. Xlviij 
Ferri arseniat ... .-.. coe Bl Je 
Ext. gent . 2.0.5. «swoon 


Fiant pilule xxiv. ‘ 


These combinations are likely to prov: 
troublesome. The iodide of iron (in ve 
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d condition, 7. e., recently prepared) 
_ should be powdered in a warm mortar, the 
_ other ingredients added, together with 6 
_ or 8 grs. of ext. gent. ; the whole is to be vig- 
orously worked together until it becomes 
_ plastic, rolled quickly, varnished, and en- 
_ elosed in a bottle. It is rather remarkable 
_ that so little extract suffices for a mass, 
_ which from the formula appears to have 
no adhesive component. 
If ferri sulph., zincisulph., or sod carb. 
_ are ordered in pills, the following dried 
- equivalents may be used: 


Ferri sulph. exsic ...... .... 58 
Zinci sulph, exsic........... 5=8 
Sode ¢arb exsic.......... me 40319 


This last is more easily made by heating 
the bicarbonate than the carbonate. 

For sod carb, exsic. use soap as an ex- 
cipient. 

Ferri Sulphas.—Glycerine and traga- 
canth jelly is the best excipient for pills 
containing aloes and ferri sulphas exsicc. 
or cryst. 

Ferri et Quinie Citras.—Good pills, which 

keep their shape and do not deliquesce, 
can be made by using unguentum resins 
asan excipient. Some of the makers of 
_ seale preparations supply a specially pre- 
_ pared citrate of iron and quinine for pills, 

made without ammonia. Pills made with 
_ this are more easily kept, but it would not 
be legitimate to use the preparation in or- 
dinary dispensing. 


Ferri Bromidum.—The Société de Phar- 
macie de Paris recommends a hot, strong 
solution of the bromide to be mixed ina 
dry, warm porcelain mortar, with licorice 
powder and gum arabic in equal parts 
sufficient to make a mass. The pills should 
be rolled in lycopodium, or, better, coated 
_ with sugar and gum, and preserved in a well- 

dried bottle. 


Ergotine.—When too much ergotine is 
ordered in pills to make a suitable mass, 
the ergotine should be evaporated to a 
/pilular consistence. Ergotine pills readily 
‘absorb moisture, and should be sent out 
in bottles. 
_ Eat. Cannabis Indic. in Pills.—Excipient: 
equal parts of pulv. tragac. co. and cal- 
cined magnesia. 
_ Fel Bovinum.—Good pills can be made 
by drying the oxgall over a steam bath till 
+it can be powdered. Allow for the loss of 
weight, and make into pills with mucilage 
_of tragacanth. 
 Gallie Acid with 14g weight of glycer- 
ine. 
For Guaiacate of Lithia, powder finely, 

jand use alcohol Mviij. to 3j.; a soft mass 

should be made, and slight warmth will be 
/ found of advantage. 


| Hydrarg. c. Ureta must not be vigorous- 
‘ly worked in the pill mortar, or mercury 
Separates: thin conserve or a soft extract 
iforms a good excipient. 
| If prescribed with powders or pill masses 
‘which can be used in powder, the hyd. ec. 
ereta should be carefully ‘triturated’ with 
such ingredients first; there is then little 
chance of mercury being isolated, for in- 
» stance: 
Hydrarg. c. creta, 
| Ext. hyoscy., 
Memeeuly. pil. coloc.co.....:.. aa gr. iij. 
’ Fiant pilule ij. Mitte xxiv. 
Pepsine.—Half its weight of glycerine. 
| Phosphorus.—When phosphorus is or- 
dered to be made into pills it should be 
laced in a mortar and dissolved in a few 
tops of carbon bisulphide. Ol. theobro- 
‘me should be added to the solution, thor- 
ay mixed, and some absorbent mate- 
tial, such as pulv. tragac. co. or bread 
‘crumb added, and the whole quickly made 
‘into a mass and divided into pills, which 
should be varnished. 
‘A drop of oil of cloves added to the car- 
Son bisulphide is said by Mr. Procter to 
lessen its tendency to inflame. Phospho- 
tus pills made with cocoa butter as the 
jonly excipient, dissolve so readily that the 
‘phosphorus causes unpleasant eructations. 
The addition of a small proportion of 
/Canada balsam remedies this defect. 


) Pil. Alves et Myrrhe, The best excipient 
‘$a mixture of glycerine, 1 part, and trea- 
tele, 3 parts.—(G.” Welborn.) 

Pil. Hydrargyri.— When this is pre- 
‘eribed with a soft extract the latter should, 
\f possible, be dried or used in powder. 


Pil. Rhei Co,—The mass of the P. B. 
jmay be made up to the full weight with 
ugar instead of treacle. This is conve- 
hient the other ingredients of the pill are 


For Pulv. Rhet use proof spirit or tinct. 
rhei (Mj. to 3 grains); a soft mass should 
be made and rolled quickly, otherwise it 
is troublesome. A similar precaution is 
necessary for pepsin. porci (excipient, gly- 
cerine Mj. to 2 grains). 

Only 24 pills should be made at once, or 
the mass assumes a leathery condition, and 
has to be thrown away. 

When any of the substances previously 
referred to forms a large proportion of a 
pill mass the excipient mentioned should 
be used in due proportion, thus: 


Pulv. rhei 


diate fevers dtloah Peers Sak 
Pi, saponis' dure aches 3) 
Pauly: «ipecactetict..cese ee oe gr. vj 


Fiant pilule xxtv, : 


This makes a good mass with tinct. rhei 
TIL XXV. 


Quinine.—Glycerine and conf. rose. 


Quinine Sulphate.—The best excipient 
for quinine sulphate is tartaric acid (2 
grains to 50 grains quinine) with one drop 
of water. Glycerine and tragacanth an- 
swer well, but make larger pills, and con- 
fection of hips makes them larger. 

Sulphate of quinine may be best made 
into pills by_the following process, given 
by Mr. H. P. Reynolds in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy: 


Sulphate of quinine. ... 600 grains. 
Tartaric acid 100 grains. 
Glycerine ... 75 minims. 


Rub the quinine and the acid together 
in a mortar toe a fine powder, till no ap- 
pearance of the crystal remains, add the 
glycerine and continue the trituration till 
the powder becomes adherent, when it 
should be beaten into the proper form for 
handling, and divided into the requisite 
number of pills. The mass is’firm, solid, 
rolls well, does not set for some hours. 
The pills will be found quite small for 
their weight, and very white if rolled in 
starch powder; and, however dry or old 
they may become, they remain perfectly 
soluble. 

In the presence of much soap, water is 
better avoided. Alcohol, when admissible, 
forms a less slippery and more controllable 
mass; it should be made soft. 


Lannie Acid, with Y, weight of glycerine. 
If these pills be made with mucilage, they, 
as soon as dry, crack, crumble, and fall to 
powder. 


i ey 


EXCIPIENTS. . 


Bread-crumb is a useful excipient when 
balsam of Peru is ordered, or when the in- 
gredients are too moist to make a good 
mass. Two grains of this will make a mass 
with 1 grain carbolic acid or 1 minim 
creasote. Ifthe bread is erumbly a very 
little glycerine and tragacanth excipient 
may be added. 


Calcium Phosphate possesses in avery re- 
markable degree the property of giving a 
greasy substance, such as lard or mercurial 
ointment, a good pilular consistence, when 
added in comparatively small quantity. 


Confection of Roses and Confection of Hips 
increase the bulk of pills more than is liked 
nowadays. 


Decoctum Aloes Co. is sometimes useful 
where a considerable quantity of oil has to 
be combined with a rather soft mass. 


Glycerine alone is nota good excipent, as 
pills containing it are liable to absorb 


Or, Tragacanth in powder...... Vg O72. 
Glycerine and water, of each 214oz. 
Oil of pimento..... Rretetaia‘ste:s 5 drops. 
G. Welborn. 


Wae in Small Shavings, with a little pow- 
dered soap where not incompatible, is the 
best excipient for essential oils, carbolic 
acid, creasote, ete. 


PILL COATING. 


Albumen and Sugar.—Pills sufficiently 
firm and dry should be rolled between the 
finger and thumb with sufficient white of 
egg to give them a thin coating. They 
should then be placed with finely pow- 
dered white sugar in a suitable vessel 
and rotated. The coating looks well and 
has a pleasant taste. 


French Chalk and Sugar.—The pills are 
moistened with syrup or mucilage, ora 
mixture of the two, by shaking in a cov- 
ered pot. They are then transferred to a 
box containing powdered French chalk or 
a mixture of French chalk and sugar, and 
are well shaken, and again transferred to 
a warm pill tray and kept rapidly rotating 
until dry and smooth. The operation takes 
but little time. 


Gelatine—Dr. Symes recommends the 
following formula: French sheet gelatine, 
4 parts; water, 16 parts; glycerine, 1 part; 
melt with the aid of heat. A board is re- 
quired into which pins haye been pressed 
so that the points project some distance, 
and it is a saving of time to have a corre. 
sponding board with a hemispherical de- 
pression opposite each pin. The points of 
the pins are slightly greased, a pill placed 
on each, and scum is removed from the so- 


moisture, and do not take silver well, 

Glycerine, 1 part, with treacle, 3 parts, 
is an excellent excipient for pil. aloes et 
myrrhe. 


Mucilage.—Pills made with mucilage 
become very hard in course of time. 


Spirit should not be used when there is 
much resin in the pill, and pills made 
with it should be rolled off very quickly or 
they will crumble. 


Tragacanth gives solidity and elasticity 
to a massa little too soft, but if too much 
be added the pills become so elastic that it 
is almost impossible to round them with the 
finisher. 


Tragacanth and Glycerine is the best ex- 
cipient for salts and metallic oxides, such 
as potassium bromide and ‘bismuth sub- 
nitrate. The mass should be well kneaded, 
or more of the excipient will be used than 
is really necessary. 


Tragacanth excipient for pills: 


Pulv;, (Fagacievigemeaead tc o0 - SJ 
Glycerine.,..... Margate vals 5) KAY s 
Mix. 


lution, kept warm, the pills are immersed, 
and a rotary motion with occasional in- 
version is kept up until the gelatine sets. 
Another good method is that of Mr. R. H. 
Dimock, which was noticed in THs Druc- 
GISTS CIRCULAR of October, 1879. 


Sugar.—By practice pills may be beau- 
tifully coated with sugar by the following 
process: Pills well dried on the surface 
are placed ina thin copper bowl with a 
flat bottom, or an enamelled iron dish, the 
surface of which has been moistened with 
syrup or syrup and gum. They are then 
rotated and gently heated, very finely 
powdered sugar being dusted on, and the 
motion kept up till a perfectly dry; hard, 
and whitish coating is obtained, the opera- 
tion being repeated if necessary. The 
first attempt is generally a failure, but 
practice is the only secret.—Dr. Symes. 

Tolu and Hrench Chalk.—This was in- 
troduced by Dr. Symes in 1860. The resin 
left after making syrup of tolu is dissolved 
in ether sp. gr. 0°717 to 0:720. The pills are 
rolled in this, and while still moist are 
transferred to a box containing finely 
powdered French chalk, then turned into 
a warm pill tray and kept rotating for a 
short time. Finally polish with slight 
pressure under the pill finisher, The result 
is a steel grey smooth coating. 

Tragacanth and Sugar.—Recommended 
by M. Callaud for pills containing essen- 
tial oils. Mix 1 part of powdered traga- 
canth with 2 of water; press the mixture 


through muslin, add 20 parts powdered 
sugar of milk, and dry in a thin layer on 
a porcelain slab. Finally reduce it toa 
very fine powder. Dr. Symes says that 
this is not easily done, but the success of 
the coating depends on the fineness of the 
powder. The pills are moistened with 
water and rolled in the powder, a rotary 
motion being kept up till they are dry. 
Varnish for Pills : 
Sandarach 
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Pharmaceutical Extracts.* 


CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS UPON THEIR 
PREPARATION, CLASSIFICATION, GENERAL 
CHARACTERS, USES, ETC., BY E. SCHMITT, 
PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 
AT LILLE. 


THE extracts are very important prepa- 
rations, nevertheless but little is generally 
known concerning their raison d’étre, their 
different modifications, the very diverse 
modes of their preparation, and their gene- 
ral or specific characters. I shall attempt 
in this paper to make a study of them 
under all these aspects, and in order to do 
so logically, I shall proceed as follows: 
first, define an extract, then describe the 
origin and advantages of extracts, give 
the general rules of preparation, indicate 
the classification of the extracts, and finish 
by giving their general characters. 

1. An extract is the product of the evapo- 


ration of a natural or artificial juice 
to the consistence known as ‘‘the 
consistence of an extract,” 7@# ¢, a 
paste that is soft, but, nevertheless, 


sufficiently firm not to run like a liq- 
uid or adhere to the well dried fingers. 
This primitive definition can in the present 
day no longer be applied; the consistence 
of the extract is more variable; thus the 
Codex indicates three different types, when 
it says, ‘‘ The extract is the product of the 
evaporation to a soft, firm, or dry consis- 
tence, of asolution obtained by treating a 
vegetable substance with a vaporizable 
menstruum, such as water,alcohol,or ether,” 

Some operators define the extract in 
‘a manner more simple still; to them 
it is the product of the evaporation 
of aqueous, alcoholic, ethereal, or acetic 
liquids to a pasty consistence. Whatever 
may be the definition adopted, the extract 
may be characterized by two essential con- 
ditions; the concentration of a medicinal 
liquid (a natural or artificial juice) and a 
special consistence to which I shall refer 
further on. 

All the juices, and the juices of indige- 
nous plants especially, contain within them- 
seives germs of fermentation and destruc- 
tion; they are besides exposed to a second 
alteration, due to external agents of de- 
composition. In concentrating the juices 
their volume is diminished, the causes of 
internal decomposition are modified or de- 
stroyed, and less access is permitted to ex- 
ternal agents of fermentation; the causes 
of disorganization of the juice are thus 
diminished. Preservation is the primary 
object of the preparation of an extract; but 
it is not the only one, for the syrups, 
wines, and tinctures answer to the same 
want. In concentrating the juice the phar- 
maceutist also, by successive operations, ef- 
fects the removal from the liquid of useless 
and inactive matters, the albuminoid, pectic, 
and amylaceous principles, for example, 
Lastly, the extract offers to the medical 
man a preparation that is active in a small 
volume, capable of reproducing immedi- 
ately, in a mixture or a syrup, the original 


juice with allits active elements, and also 


lending itself with a marvellous facility to 
other pharmaceutical preparations, such 


as pills, pastes, pomades, etc. 


To recapitulate, the extracts supply ina 


small volume the medicinal principles of 


plants andanimals, and they include all 


the soluble elements of the plant or animal 
to the exclusion of inert principles. 
active principles are moreover modified in 
such a manner that they can be better 
borne, and in higher doses, as has been 
demonstrated with the squill and digitalis. 
Further, the extract is a good, active pre- 


The 
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to recover the menstruum or to remove 


undesirable. 
therefore, to put the solutions in an ex- 
siccator, using, instead of sulphuric acid, 
several pieces of crude paraffin, which 
quickly takes up the menstruum. One 


paration accommodating itself to all phar- 
maceutical forms. One single shadow there 
is to this picture; the preparation of an 
extract is a delicate operation, and its pre- 
servation for any length of time is difficult, 

2. We are thus led to study in a gen- 
eral way the preparation of extracts. Some 
among them—the commercial extracts, 
aloes, catechu, kino, etc.—are supplied by 
the druggists; all the others ought to be 
prepared in the laboratory of the phar- 
maceutist. 

When operating with a natural juice it 
may be concentrated immediately or after 
clarification. We have thus two kinds of 
juice extracts, the extract from defecated 
juices and the feculent or non-defecated 
extracts, called also Storck’s extracts. 
Sometimes there is incorporated with the 
fresh juice as much powder of the plant as 
there is real dry extract in the juice, and 
evaporation is carried on to dryness at 
from 40° to 50° C,, extracts being thus ob- 


PAU thOr tesla wetiaaeit as scare 


J. Whitfield, F.C.S8., recommends the 

following varnish for pill coating: 
Common amber resin .. 1 to 2 drachms. 
Spirit of turpentine .... 1 drachm, 
Absolute alcohol to..... 1 oz. 


20 minims of oil of geranium or other 


essential oil may be added. The pills 
should be as ed as possible. 


-eoe 
To Recover Bisulphide of Carbon, 
Ether, Etc. 


SUBSTANCES which have been extracted 
by means of bisulphide of carbon, ether, 
or chloroform, have to be heated in order 


the last traces of it. This heating is often 


Liebermann recommends, 


pound of paraffin absorbs three pounds of 


i i * Translated by the London Ph. Journal from the 
bisulphide carbon and two pounds ether. lepa y or 
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tained under the form of grumous dark- 
green powders. In this way are prepared 
the narcotic extracts of the Belgian Phar- 
macopeia (aconite. belladonna, conium, 
lactuca, e'c.). These extracts are very 
active, but are difficult to preserve..so that 
the pharmacist ought to renew them every 
year. The name of ‘‘rob” is given to the 
product of the evaporation of the juice of 
fruits; for instance, the robs of buckthorn, 
juniper, and elder. 

The natural juices are rather rare, the 
questions of locality, collection, and time 
interfering with their preparation. In 
order to obviate this inconvenience, tbe 
pharmaceutist prepares artificial juices by 
treating the dry products with menstrua 
capable of dissolving their active princi- 
ples. When the menstruum is vaporizable 
the artificial juice can be concentrated, and 
we have then a new series of extracts, the 
aqueous, alcoholic, and ethereal. To these 
may be added the acetic extracts, of which 
at present there are but two representa- 
tives—the acetic extract of colchicum and 
Lalouette’s acetic extract of opium—not- 
withstanding the efforts of Ferrari to extol 
the extracts prepared with vinegar. Fi- 
nally, there are the mixed extracts, in the 
preparation of which ether and alcohol 
aud water and alcohol have been employed 
as menstrua successively, as is done with 
the cubebine of Labélonye and the ergot- 
ine of Bonjean. 

In all the extracts it is necessary to com- 
mence with the study of the juice, then its 
concentration. Let us commence with the 
aqueous extracts, which ought always to 
be supplied when the medical man does 
not specially indicate the alcoholic or ethe- 
real extract. 

Whatever may be the menstruum, the 
substance ought always to be well divided, 
either by cutting or by coarse pulveriza- 
tion; it is necessary to eliminate carefully 
the fine powder which would interfere 
further on with tbe decantations and filtra- 
tions.’ !hus prepared, the primary sub- 
stance is exhausted by maceration or di- 
gestion, infusion, or displacement with 
distil'ed water, when that is ordered, or, 
at any rate, with water very poor in car- 
bonate of lime. Maceration is effected 
between 10° and 20" C., for opium and 
gentian, for example; digestion between 
85° and 40° C., for cinchona. Infusion is 
made with water at 70° C., for digitalis, 
the extracto-aromatic plants. and valerian 
root; but these extracts ought to be re- 
placed by alcohclic extracts, which are 
very superior to them. Displacement is 
recommended for extract of licorice. and 
with me it has succeeded very well for 
extracts of guaiacum and couch-grass. 
Decoction I reject, because it determines 
the coagulation of albuminoid matters in 
the substance itself, and prevents the solu- 
tion of some principles which, like astrin- 
gent principles, form with vegetable albu- 
men and starch insoluble compounds. 

The product of these operations is 
thrown upon a cloth or hair sieve, and the 
liquid thus separated is reduced to one- 
third by evaporation; the evaporation can 
be conducted over the bare fire, ebullition 
being avoided, and the liquid stirred con- 
tinually. When reduced to one third, the 
liquid is removed to another vessel and 
placed in a cellar, or seme other cool place. 
where it is left to stand two or three days, 
after which it is decanted or filtered if 
necessary. The juice is then ready for 

. further concentration. 

The alcoholic and ethereal extracts are 
prepared by maceration or displacement 
with 60° or 90° alcohol, ether, or ether 
containing alcohol. The clear tincture is 
introduced into a distillatory apparatus to 
collect the greater part of the alcohol or 
ether, and concentration is effected gen- 
erally as with the aqueous extracts. The 
evaporation of all these liquids is carried 
on ina water-bath; the temperature ought 
not to exceed 80° C. for alcoholic extracts 
and 50° C. for ethereal extracts. It is ad- 
visable to operate in flat vessels having a 
large surface but of small capacity; to add 
the liquid in portions and in proportion as 
evaporation goes on, and to agitate con- 
stantly, to favor the disengagement of 
vapor, and to prevent the adherence of 
the extract to the bottom of the vessel. 
The action of heat is continued until the 
attainment of the proper consistence, 
which it is proposed to define more closely 
than in the Codex. 

Formerly, only the ‘consistence of an 
extract” was known; the Codex only speci- 
fied that the paste should be soft, firm. or 
dry. The following scale of consistence 
for extracts is now proposed: 


(1) ‘Soft or semi-fluid extract,” the mel- 
lago of the Germans, of the consistence of 
fresh honey. 

Examples: The ethereal extracts of male 
fern, mezereon, semen contra, and can- 
tharides; the alcoholic extract of thapsia 
and the ‘‘ robs.” : 

(2) ‘Firm extract,” extractum spisswm, 
of the true consistenze of an extract. not 
capable of running. like the preceding. 
when cooled, but allowing threads to be 
drawn from it by the spatula. Examples: 
the extracts of cinchona, valerian, and 
gentian. 

(8) * Pilular extract,” extractum spissius, 
much firmer than the preceding, no longer 
yielding threads, and capable of being 
used in the manufacture of pills without 
the incorporation of powder. 

(4) “Dry extract,” ertractum stecwm, 
capable of being pulverized. Examples: 
the extracts of rhat:ny, monesia. and cin- 
chona (Lagaraye’s ‘‘sel essentiel”). To 
these may be added the resinous extracts 
or resins (jalap and scammony), which are 
in fact alcoholic or mixed extracts, and 
should not be placed in thesame category 
as Burgundy pitch, tar, and the gum 
resins, 

To bring the extract to the dry con- 
sistence, it is evaporated to the point when 
the mass becomes friable upon cooling; it 
adheres no longer then to sized paper, and 
it may be spread while hot with the 
spatula upon sheets of paper having 
the edges turned up. The drying is 
finished in astove at between 40° and 50° 
C. The product is then coarsely powdered 
and introduced into previously heated 
glass flasks, the mouths of which are 
closed with good corks. 

The soft. firm and pilular extracts are 
a'so placed in flasks, or tall porcelain pots 
having narrow openings. 

All extracts should be kept in a dry and 
cool place. 

These general rules having been laid 
down some modifications of the modus 
operandi will be described. 

Extract of opium is redissolved in water 
and again filtered. This fresh aqueous 
solution has for its object the elimination 
of fatty or aqueous matters, wax or sub- 
stances analogous to caoutchouc, which 
have heen taken up in the first treatment, 
partly on account of their abundance and 
partly through the presence of other prin- 
ciples, such as sugar, gum, and extractive 
matter, which favor their solution. 

A few words more upon mixed extracts 
requiring the employment successively of 
several menstrua. The cubebine of Labé- 
lonye and the ergotine of Wiggers are 
prepared by treating with alcohol the 
ethereal extracts of cubebs and ergot; the 
extracts are thus freed from waxy and 
fatty matters which are inert or even dan 
gerous. Bonjean’s ergotine is obtained by 
treating the aqueous solution of ergot with 
90° alcohol, which precipitates gummy and 
albuminous matters and the salts insoluble 
in alcohol; the preparation is twice as 
active as the ordinary aqueous extract 
Dausse has proposed the successive treat- 
ment with ether, alcohol, and water for 
the exhaustion of the extracto - aromatic 
plants. Mohr also recommends this mixed 
treatment for the preparation of the nar- 
cotic extracts. According to this learned 
operator, the purified juice ought to be 
evaporated to the consistence of a syrup, 
then treated with anhydrous alcohol, 
which precipitates the gums and insoluble 
salts; the alcoholic liquid should then be 
evaporated to the consistence of an extract. 
Mohr’s extracts are very active and are 
easily preserved. The resins of jalap and 
scammony may also be included in the 
category of mixed extracts. 

In the \aboratory of the pharmaceutist the 
concentration of the juices is effected by 
the action of heat; to accelerate the pre- 
paration of the extract and prevent pro- 
longed contact with the air, it has been 
suggested to operate ina vacuum. The 
preparation of extracts, in consequence of 
the apparatus this would require, would 
then necessarily become industrial, which 
ought not to be encouraged. Extracts 
should be prepared by the pharmaceutist; 
they are very active medicinal agents 
upon which the medical man ought to be 
able to depend, and notwithstanding the 
authority of such names as Grandval, 
Berjot, Dausse, and others, | always prefer 
the extract prepared in a pharmacy, for 
the following reasons: The dry extracts 
prepared in a vacuum are very hygrome- 
tric; after a very short time, and by simple 
contact with the atmosphere, they form a 


manipulate. Also. it is very easy for an 
isolated pharmaceutist to collect the two or 
three kilogrammes of the substance which 
he requires forthe preparation of his ex- 
tract, but would it be possible to find the 
hundreds and thousands of kilogrammes 
required for an industrial manufacture in 
good condition and of certain origin? The 
analysis of extracts is very little under- 
stood; the adulteration of commercial 
products is therefore too easy to execute 
and impossible to detect. Lastly, it has 
not been proved, so faras I know, that the 
extracts prepared in a vacuum have a 
therapeutic value superior to that of the 
extracts prepared by the ordinary method 

The following process appears to me to 
be preferable: Quite recently an attempt 
has been made to substitute the action of 
cold for that of heat in the concentration 
of juices, and extracts have been prepared 
by congelation. This congelation may be 
effected by the cold of winter or by means 
of well known apparatus, such as Carré’s. 
It is advisable not to purify the juices of 
plants or fruits before proceeding to con- 
gelation for the coagulation of the vege- 
table albumen takes up much of the active 
principle, which is then wanting in the 
extract. The juice is submitted to two or 
three successive congelations, the frozen 
juice is broken up, put into a linen 
or hair bag, and then strongly pressed. 
The concentration is such that the evapo- 
ration of the juice may be finished by put- 
ting iton plates in a stove heated to 30° 
C. The alteration of the juice is much 
less than by tbe ordinary procésses, and 
extracts of rhatany, catechu, and aloes 
a obtained which are perfectly solu- 

€. 

This process, employed by myself in the 
preparation of medicinal diastase, has given 
excellent results in respect of the yield as 
well as the quality of the product. Some 
milk, after three congelations, had lost 57 
per cent. of its original volume; its density 
had increased from 1,032 to 1,108, and by 
exposure ona plate to the sun this milk 
gave a very fine dry extract. 


————_- e —_____ 
Pituria, Duboisia, and Duboisic Acid. 


Tue branches and leaves of pitury, Du- 
boisia Hopwoodt, are exhausted with boil- 
ing ‘vater, evaporated to the consistence of 
honey, and this is mixed with three times 
its bulk of alcohol, and filtered 

The filtrate is evaporated to the consist- 
ence of an extract dissolved in «water and 
precipitated by basic acetate of lead. The 
precipitate contains a peculiar acid; the fil- 
trate, after separation of the excess of lead 
by sulphuric acid, is evaporated to a small- 
er bulk, and mixed with an excess of caus- 
tic soda in solution. By shaking this with 
ether the alkaloid will be taken up. It 
may be purified by treating the ethereal so- 
lution with diluted sulphuric acid, where- 
by sulphate of duboisia is formed, decom- 
posing it with caustic soda, taking up the 
alkaloid with ether, and allowing the men- 
struum to evaporate. 

The duboisia thus obtained forms a thick, 
brown, oily liquid. heavier than water, havy- 
ing a sharp burning taste and tobarco-like 
odor, which strongly irritates the eyes, 
nose, and throat. 

It is volatile, forms white vapors in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, has a stro: g 
alkaline reaction, and combines perfectly 
with acids. The muriate of duhoisia is pre- 
cipitated by the chlorides of gold and plati- 
num, picric acid, tannic acid, phospho- 
molybdate of sodium, Lugol’s solution, 
Mayer’s test, and bismuthic potassium 
iodide. 

It is also precipitated by phospho-tung- 
state of sodium, but dissolves very easily 
in an excess of the reagent. It is miscible 
In every proportion with water, alcohol. 
and ether. It is not colored by concen- 
trated hydrochloric and nitric acids, but 
concentrated sulphuric acid forms brown- 
ish-red vapors and dissolves it with a 
brownish-green color. The yield from the 
dried pitury is about one per cent. 

Duboisic acid is contained in the lead 
precipitate of the aqueous extract. This 
precipitate is washed with cold water, and 
extracted with diluted acetic acid. The 
filtrate is treated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, separated from sulphide of lead and 
evaporated to dryness. By dissolving the 
residue in strorg alcohol and evaporating, 
crystals of duboisic acid are obtained. 
Under the microscope they are seen in the 
shape of colorless rhombic prisms. 

It has a very weak acid reaction and 
faint bitter taste, and is soluble in alcohol 


| mass more or less elastic and difficult to , and water. Basic acetate of lead gives with 


it a golden yellow precipitate, which is 
easily soluble in diluted acetic acid. Ferric 
chloride colors the acid brown. It is not 
precipitated by gelatine or tartar emetic. 

F. von Mueller and Rummel, who dis- 
covered this alkaloid. at first supposed it 
to be nearly identical with the alkaloid 
found in duboisia muoporotdes. but later in- 
vestigations have led them to the conclu- 
sion that it is a different although closely | 
allied alkaloid, and hence they propose to | 
pame it petwrta. reserving the name duboisia 
for the alkaloid found in duboisia my oe 
poroides. 

The latter (true duboisia) differs from the 
former in having a lighter color, a bitter 
not burning taste, and a weaker odor, not 
irritating to the respiratory organs. The 
solution of its muriate is not precipitated | 
by platinum chloride, and the pec 
by phospho-tungstate of sodium is not sol- 
uble in an excess of the reagent. Its yield 
is about one-half of one per cent.—Trans- 
lated from Oe¢ester. Zeitschrift, for THE 
DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 
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Chloride of Zinc as a Test for Alkaloids. | 


JORRISON, in Chem. Zett., starting from | 
the idea that the color reactions produced 
by the action of concentrated acids on alka- 
loids is chiefly due to dehydration, 
thought that chloride of zine might be ap- | 
plied also for the same purpose. It is | 
necessary, however, to have pure chlo- | 
ride. especially free from nitric or nitrous 
acids. Dissolve one gramme (15 grains) of 
zine chloride in 80 c.c. (1 ounce) of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid. and add 30 c.¢. 
water. The alkaloid or substance to be 
tested must be perfectly dry (if necessary 
by heating on a waterbath). Pour on it | 
two or three drops of the chloride of zine 
solution, and heat the whole on a water 
bath; in measure as the menstruum 
evaporates, different rings of characteristic 
colors appear. Strychnia becomes rose | 
red, Thebaia yellow, Narceia olive green, 
Delp) inia brownish red, Berberia yellow, 
Veratria red, Quinia pale green, Digitalia | 
chestnut brown, Salicin reddish violet, | 
Santonin bluish violet, and Cubebin car- 
mine red.—Ohrm. Zeit. 
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Boro-citrate of Magnesia a new Solvent 
for Uric Acid Concretions. 


H. P. Mapsen, in Copenhagen, has in- 
vestigated the solubility of urinary calculi 
in solutions of benzoate of lithia and of. 
boro-citrate of magnesia, and found that | 
the latter salt is by far the better solvent, 
dissolving about 70 per cent. against 33 by | 
the benzoate of lithia; distilled water dis- | 
solved about 10 per cent. | 

Boro-citrate of magnesia was prepared as 
follows: 

Two parts of citric acid are dissolved in 
3 parts of boiling hot water, then 1 part. 
of carbonate of magnesia and 2. parts | 
of borax are added. The solution is left 
to spontaneous evaporation, which leaves 
the salt in transparent lamina. 

The calculi experimented with consisted | 
chiefly of uric acid. Madsen intends to. 
study the solubility of calculi of different 
composition. 

0 
Purified Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Tue salt is generally made from gas, 
liquor by saturating it with su!phuric acid, | 
evaporating to crystallization and purify- 
ing by repeated recrystallizations. A more | 
convenient and cheaper method is to add ; 
sufficient lime to the liquurs, iveout oe 


the ammoniacal salts, and so drive out the 


ammoopia by a strong current of steam. | 

Ammonia water of any desired strength | 
can thus be produced, and the sulphate be 
obtained by saturating it with sulphuric 
acid. Theresulting salt is quite pure and 
entirely free from sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium,which makes the ordinary product so _ 
objectionable as a fertilizer. 
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Native Sulphate of Soda. 


M. C. GAUTHIER relates, in the Moniteur 
des Produits Chimiques, that there are 1D 
the Caucasus two lakes, the water of which 
holds in solution a large percentage of sul- 
phate of soda. They are situated near Ba- 
talpashinsky, in the province of Kouban. 
The sulphate of soda held in the water 
separates at certain times of the year, 
generally in September, owing to evapo- 
ration. and during winter, when the fall in 
temperature causes the crystallization to 
continue. i oe 

Upon analysis, crystals collected from 


: 
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| the bottom of the lakes were found, when 
_ dry, to consist of the following: 


_ Sulphate of soda, anhydrous 96°74 
Chloride of sodium.... .. - 1°49 


2 Sulphate of magnesia...... 0°87 
i? Sulphate of lime. ......... 0:02 

-Hygroscopic water......... 0°88 
. 100°00 


From which it may be noticed that the 
erystals consist of nearly pure sulphate of 
soda, which in industry might be used 
either for glass making or manufacturing 
soda. 

The inhabitants collect it in very large 

uantities to give to cattle. The amount 
thus annually consumed is estimated to be 

no less than 5,000 tons, many people com- 
| ing with carts from long distances to gather 
the salt 
The appearance of one of the lakes, as 
seen by M. Gauthier, was remarkable. 
About one-third of its area was dry, the 
uncovered space looking like snow-covered 
ground, owing to the evaporation of the 
water and the efflorescence of the salt on 
the stratum of clay and mud which forms 
the bottom of the lake. The depth of the 
water could only be measured near the 
shore, where it varied between four and 
twelve inches. The crystallized stratum at 
| the bottom was from one-half to one inch 
thick, and resembled ice. This deposit re- 
mains all winter, increasing all the time till 
it reaches a thickness of about five inches, 
' and only disappears under the influence of 
the spring rains. 
| The formation of these lakes is difficult 
to explain. As no stream empties into 
| them, it would seem probable that they are 
| fed hy underground springs carrying more 


or less sulphate. according to the abundance 

of the rain-fall. This would presuppose 
the existence of glauberite in the neighbor- 
/ hood. But as no soundings have been 
' practised in the vicinity, the truth of the 
supposition cannot be ascertained. 


ee 


| Solubility of Lime in Water according 
to Temperature. 


THE solubility of lime varies according 
to its molecular state, the mode of its pre- 
_ paration, the heat to which it has been sub- 
| jected in the kilns, and lastly, the tempera: 
' ture of the water. Za Papeterie gives for 
| the solubility of the most common sort of 
| Time, that obtained from marble or lime- 
[ stone, the following table. 1,000 parts of 
water dissolve at: 


32 degrees F..... -. . 1°381 parts. 
Tl) 9 Ee oleae 48 1:342 « 
ot) a ae eee 29) icc 
>) ae L162, 36¢ 
ree wave sis 1:005 ‘“* 

nape ESA Uelce hy ayana: 
212 =‘ Rie yee OTG 


| Hence, one quart of water saturated with 
‘ lime at 32° deposits, on being brought to 
ebullition, about thirteen grains of lime. 
[ ——_e-o—____ 
Explosion of a Sulphuric Acid 
Apparatus. 


» __ AN explosion lately took place in one of 
| M. F. Kuhlman’s laboratories, under some 
| rather peculiar circumstances. The acci- 

dent occurred to a platinum still of some 
_ three feet in diameter, and of sufficient 
» Capacity to make from three to three and 
» ahalf tons of sulphuric acid every twenty- 
- four hours. The boiler and capital were 
torn-to pieces, and, together with bricks 
’ from the fire-place, were blown some ten 
feet in all directions. Luckily a slight 
* hissing noise was noticed a second or two 
| before the explosion, and instinctively the 
/ workmen ran away, thus escaping very 


| painful scalds and burns. 
_ At first Mr. Kuhlman thought that a 
crust had formed on the bottom of the:still, 
which, on being suddenly removed, had 
caused the instantaneous formation of a 
| considerable quantity of steam. But such 
was not the case, and the following is sug- 
gested as the probable explanation of the 
| accident: Every one knows that a great 
| deal of heat is produced when concentrated 
| sulphuric acid is mixed with water. The 
oo still needing repairs, work had 
| n suspended and the boiler emptied of 
its contents, with the exception of about 
two inches of concentrated acid corre- 
sponding to seventy or eighty pounds in 
moet. On this a certain quantity of 
Water had been poured through one of the 
_ tubes, and a gentle heat had been applied 
) during three or four hours, to give the ap- 
| Paratus a thorough cleaning. It appears 


| 


that the mixture, or rather the combination 
of the acid with the water, did not take 
place at first, but occurred suddenly at a 
high temperature, producing then a con- 
siderable quantity of steam. 

To satisfy himself of the correctness of 
his explanation, Mr. Kuhlman repeated the 
experiment three or four times in his labo- 
ratory with a glass matrass, and every time 
a violent explosion resulted whenever there 
were at least ten equivalents of water to 
one of acid. According to Pfandler, when 
one equivalent of acid is mixed with 120 
of water, 181 calories are evolved. This, 
however, happens when the experiment is 
performed at 18° C. (64°4 F.). It would be 
interesting to know what heat is produced 
when the combination takes place at higher 
temperatures. 


——_—__- ¢_____- 
The Smoke of an Hlectric Lamp. 


Ar the December general meeting of the 
Newcastle (England) Chemical Society a 
paper on the above topic was read and 
followed by a very interesting discussion, 
both of which we reprint, from Chemical 
News. Mr. Swan began as follows: 

At a recent meeting of the Society Mr. 
Barnard Proctor read a short paper ‘On 
the Smoke of an Electric Lamp.” It will, I 
believe, be remembered that the lamp re- 
ferred to consisted of a globe of glass 
(about 3 inches in diameter) containing 
a rod of carbon; the rod was 0:04 inch 
in diameter and 1:2 inch long. It was held 
in a central position in the globe by sockets 
of p'atinum attached to platinum wire, 
which passed through opposite sides of the 
globe, and were hermetically sealed in it. 
The globe was carefully exhausted of air 
by a Sprengel pump. A current of elec- 
tricity had been passed through the carbon 
rod, which raised it to a state of intense 
incandescence, and even bent it in such a 
manner as suggested that it had perhaps 
been softened by the intense heat. After 
the lapse of about a minute, during which 
a light was emitted sufficiently brilliant to 
illuminate a room about 40 feet square, the 
intense heat to which the carbon had been 
raised communicated itself to the platinum 
sockets and melted them, and so caused an 
interruption of the electric current and 
extinction of the light. When the globe 
came to be examined it was found to be 
coated with a deposit having the appear- 
ance of carbon; but as it was difficult to 
imagine how carbon could have got there, 
it was desirable that it should be proved 
whether it was really carbon or not, and 
my friend, Mr. Barnard Proctor, took 
in hand to examine into the nature of the 
deposit. The result of that examination 
was that the deposit proved to be for the 
most part carbon. That was one point 
settled. Another point which remained to 
be settled was the question how the carbon 
deposit got where it was found—whether, 
contrary to common belief, carbon was vola- 
tile, or whether its transport could be ex- 
plained in any other manner? The object of 
my notice is tostate that this last point has 
also been settled. Experiments which I, 
with the co-operation of my friend, Mr. 
Stearn, have recently made, conclusively 
prove that the deposit which occurs under 
the conditions described is due to the me- 
chanical transport of carbon particles, the 
residual air contained within the globe 
being the medium. We find the less air 
there is leftin the globe the less deposit 
takes place, and we have succeeded in so 
nearly exhausting some globes that no de- 
posit whatever takes place after a long- 
continued ignition of the carbon rod. I 
hope to illustrate this fact experimentally 
next meeting. 

Two globes were exhibited by Mr. Swan, 
one, which had been more highly ex- 
hausted than the other, showing much less 
deposit. 


Mr. Procror—It was very interesting to 
observe in one of the globes, when the 
carbon was intensely ignited, that the in- 
gress of a little air through some minute 
leak in the apparatus caused little streams 
of smoke to circle rapidly through the 
globe, and these increased as the quantity 
of air increased. Chemically, we should 
expect the more air less smoke; and as the 
deposits became less as the vacua. were 
made more perfect, I think there can be no 
doubt that the deposit was mechanically 
transported carbon. 


Mr. SwAN—The practical bearing of this 
is somewhat important, for if we can suc- 
ceed in preventing absolutely the formation 
of this deposit, which now seems practica- 
ble, we should have an electric lamp free 


from the irregularities of the present elec- 
tric lamps. 

Mr, Srrvenson—I feel very ignorant of 
the whole matter; but the question, as it 
appears to me, is—What is smoke? We are 
told that this deposit is not smoke, not 
volatilization, yet it is transport of carbon; 
in what form is the carbon transported if 
not in the form of smoke? 


Mr. Swan—lI don’t think I used the term 
smoke in describing this appearance; but 
Mr. Proctor referred to smoke. I simply 
referred to the deposit, comparable to the 
deposit in a chimney, which is the result 
of smoke. The transport of particles is 
so slow that you don’t see any smoke, but 
the glass gradually becomes coated with a 
deposit which consists of solid particles of 
carbon. 

Mr. Procror—I do think there is a dis- 
tinction between this deposit and smoke. 
1 should define smoke to be a deposit of 
carbon in the solid form from some body 
which contained it in the form of gas or 
vapor; but these carbon particles have 
never been in the gaseous condition, have 
been transported in the solid form, and are 
hence dust rather than smoke. 

The CHArRMAN—The discussion appears 
to resolve itself into the question, What is 
smoke? As Mr. Proctor says, smoke (ordi- 
nary coal-smoke at Jeast) is a deposit of 
carbon from some gaseous hydrocarbon 
which has been imperfectly burnt. Now 
this process did not occur in the lamp, and 
hence the deposit cannot properly be 
termedsmoke. It is a transmission through 
space of solid particles of carbon, and I 
think Mr. Swan said the less air the less 
deposit, and vice versa, which, of course, 
shows it could not be smoke in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. The paper is one 
of a kind which gives value to the discus- 
sions of a society like ours, and forms one 
of the best arguments for its existence. It 
is an observation of an isolated phenome- 
non, out of which we never know what 
may come. Indeed, Mr. Swan has already 
pointed out one practical result of the ob- 
servation in the form of a steady electric 
lamp. 


Prof. HerscHriu—I think Mr. Swan has 
established the fact that the carbon was not 
volatilized, but mechanically transported. 
I should like to ask what kind of vacua is 
the deposit formed in? Is the exhaustion 
as high as in Mr. Crookes’ apparatus for 
the exhibition of molecular streams, for 
instance? The transference of these carbon 
particles may be a manifestation of some 
kind of force similar to that which Mr. 
Crookes has discovered in the negative 
pole, and it may be dependent on the de- 
gree of exhaustion. Mr. Swan’s explana- 
tion, however, appears the most rational I 
have heard. 


Mr. Swan—The original degree of ex- 
haustion in the globe when sealed was 
about that of an ordinary Geissler tube. 
But there is occluded in the carbon, and 
possibly in the platinum, gaseous matter 
which is expelled at the high temperature 
of the lamp, and this reduces the vacuum 
to an unknown extent. 


The CoarrMAN—W hat was the gas which 
was occluded? 


Mr. Swan—That I cannot say. 

Prof. HeErscuEL—Is the smoke produced 
in inert gas of ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure? 

Mr. Swan—Yes, in a nitrogen atmo- 
sphere it is formed very readily. 

~ -0--@ 

A Harmless Green Pigment. 


THE poisonous character of most of our 
common green pigments has caused the 
suggestion of many substitutes for them, 
but none has as yet appeared to realize the 
requirements in combining harmlessness 
with brilliancy. The latest suggestion is 
that of Mr. Thomas Douglas, who proposes 
a method of obtaining a cheap green of 
good color and covering properties from 
barium chromate. He precipitates this 
salt by adding to a solution of barium 
chloride enough of a soluble chromate to 
effect complete separation. Then he adds 
about 20 per cent. of strong sulphuric acid, 
which colors the ‘‘lemon-yellow ” barium 
chromate a deep red, from the liberation 
of chromic acid; and, after grinding it up 
in a mortar, he heats it to redness, by which 
the chromic acid is decomposed to chromic 
oxide, which colors the mass green, and 
yields a pigment having good covering 
qualities. He does not add enough sul- 
phuric acid to decompose all the barium 
chromate, as this would dilute the product 


too much with white barium sulphate; 
but recommends that the amount added 
should not exceed 20 per cent., which will 
leave about 40 per cent. of the yellow 
chromate undecomposed, the presence of 
acertain quantity of the yellow element 
seeming to improve the color of the result- 
ing pigment. 
————-——- 0-—- e————————F 


Experiments with Shoemaker’s Wax, 
illustrating Flow of Solids. 


Last year Sir William Thomson com- 
menced a new and curious experiment on 
shoemaker’s wax as a viscous material. A 
large circular cake of it, about eighteen in- 
ches across and three inches thick, was 
made. This was put into a shallow cylin- 
drical glass vessel, which was filled with 
water to keep the temperature from vary- 
ing with any great degree of rapidity. Be- 
low the cake a number of corks were put, 
and on the top there were put some lead 
bullets. Theresult has been that, in a year, 
the corks have floated up through the wax, 
and are coming out at the top; the bullets 
have sunk down through the wax, and have 
come out at the bottom ; and this, itis to be 
observed, has gone on while the wax was 
at all times in such a condition as to be ex- 
cessively brittle to any. force suddenly ap- 
plied, such asa blow from a hammer, or 
such as would be occasioned were the cake 
of wax to be allowed to fall on a stone 
floor. Mr. J. T. Bottomley has been also 
experimenting with the same material, and 
has constructed miniature glaciers in wood- 
en channels, which present all the pheno- 
mena of flow seen in real glaciers.—Scien- 
tifie News. 

———_e-o-e—___—_ 


New Process for Preserving the Dead. 


Mr. KreIsMANN, United States Consul- 
General at Berlin, in his despatch to the 
Department of State, communicates a de- 
scription of a newly discovered process for 
the preservation of dead bodies. The Ger- 
man government has induced the patentee 
to abandon his patent and has made public 
a description of the process. The follow- 
ing extract is translated from the Berlin 
newspapers: 

The dead bodies of human beings and 
animals by this process fully retain their 
form, color, and flexibility for years, and 
may be dissected, while decay and offen- 
sive smell are completely prevented. Upon 
incision the muscular flesh shows the same 
appearance as in the case of a fresh dead 
body. The liquid used is prepared as fol- 
lows: 


Boiling water......... 3 quarts. 
PATH Se Hah Seve sree 34 ounces. 
Common-salttc oc. - 6 drachms, 
PAlepeLLewy «el. stanticrtes 3 a 
IPOvasiie sete s te otro 2 ounces. 
Arsenic acid 0.0... 24 drachms. 
Dissolve the salts in the water, and add 
GIy ceriness Source. Se 2 pints. 


Wood alcohol....... 


The process of embalming is by saturat- 
ing and impregnating the bodies with it. 
From 114g to 5 quarts of the liquid are 
used for a body. 


4 pint. 


~—— 0 > eo 


Auto-Experiment. 


Or the devotion of the late veteran M. 
Michel Chevallier to the cause of scientific 
inquiry, an interesting anecdote is related 
from the early part of his career. <A case 
of poisoning was to be tried at Paris in 
which the acetate of morphia had been 
used, and Chevallier, who had sold the salt 
to the murderer, was summoned as a wit- 
ness. Anxious to have the full nature of 
this hitherto untried poison well establish- 
ed, and being limited as to time, he imme- 
diately undertook a thorough investigation 
of its toxic effects upon his own system, 
and succeeded so well that at the trial he 
was able to give a detailed description of 
the symptoms attending the use of the 
drug in question, This probably was in 
Dr. Castaing’s trial for murder. 


ee 
Tides in Mines. 


During the first six months of the pres- 
ent year, regular tides have been observed 
in the subterranean waters of the Fort- 
schritt minein Bohemia. This strange phe- 
nomenon has attracted the attention of the 
Academies of Science of Berlin and 
Vienna, but as yet no adequate explana- 
tion of it has been proposed. 
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Special Advertisements. 


DRUG CLERK WANTED, 
One of experience, and with undoubted references, 
to take charge of a store a few miles from the city. 
Address, with particulars, M. F. W., office of Drua- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR, 


WANTED, 
By a thoroughly competent druggist, first class 
salesman, and neat and quick dispenser, a situation. 
South or West preferred. Address Box 49, Salem, 
Ohio. 


WANTED, 
By a travelling salesman, one or more good special- 
ties in the drug line to handle in connection with 
extended Western trade. Satisfactory references. 
Address I., care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 
A situation, by a young man as prescription and 
drug clerk; seven years’ practical experience; best 
of references given. Address, H. W. M., P. O. Box 
108, Lyons, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
By a druggist, a situation as travelling salesman for 
some responsible wholesale drug house, or for some 
line of goods connected with the drug trade. Address 
L., New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED, 
A situation, by a young man of three years’ experi- 
ence in retail trade in city; can give satisfactory re- 
ferences. Address H. E. WHEELER, Auburn, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


WANTED, 
A situation in a drug store, by a young man of four 
years’ experience in city trade; can give satisfactory 
reference; age 21; Western States preferred. DRUG- 
GIST, Lock box 63, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 
In the drug business (wholesale or retail); ten years’ 
experience; best of references given; salary moder- 
ate; will be disengaged April 1st. Address TAR- 
AXACUM, care DRUGGIST CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
West Colorado preferred, by a graduate of P. C. P.; 
young, unmarried; four years’ experience in a first 
class drug store. Best of reference. Address 
ACONITE, room 23, 619 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A FIRST-CLASS 


medicine, wishes a situation. Address A. §., office 
of the DrugGIsTs CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A situation as clerk in a drug store, either whele- 
sale or retail; graduate of O. C. P., and nearly four 
years’ experience; good references, and first-class 
testimopvials, Address J. F., Cataraqui, Ont. 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 
By a graduate of medicine and pharmacy ; ten years’ 
experience in pharmacy; can give the highest testi- 
monials as to character and ability; West preferred. 
Address GEO. H. THOMAS, care Drueeists Crr- 
CULAR. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 


State amount of sales and stock, size of store, etc. 
Address A. M., care DruGaists CIRCULAR, 


WANTED TO BUY, FOR CASH, 
A good medical practice, with or without small 
drug business. Address J. HUMBOLD, Box 32, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 
Must be pleasantly located, and doing a paying busi- 
ness. Address. stating full particulars, F, D.CLUM, 
M.D., Lock Box C, Hudson, N. Y. 


WANTED, 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
riving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 

A Tufts ‘‘ Cottage” eight syrup fountain, in good 
order, of Italian Bardillo marble; generator and two 
large copper fountains, lately retinned with block 
tin; will be sold cheap. CHAS. E. DWIGHT, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 


A Tufts apparatus, the ‘‘Talisman,’’ with gen- 
erator and four copper fountains; almost as good as 
new: will be sold low. For particulars address J. G. 
FISCHER, Petersburg, Illinois. 


FOR SALE, 
A Tufts ‘Paragon’? Fountain (body Tennessee, 
sides Egyptian, and panels Sienna marbles); ten 
syrups; one improved soda, and two mineral water 
draught-tubes, together with solid black walnut 
counter, marble slab, tumbler washer, and two 14 
gallon soda and two 10 gallon mineral founts. Cost 
new, $1,350.00; in perfect condition; will be sold at 
once for just what it will bring; for particulars, ad- 
dress DR. ELIEL’S SON, Wholesale Druggist, La 
Porte, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


A Tufts Wall Soda Draught Apparatus; 14 syrups, 
6 mineral and 1 soda arm; made of five kinds of 
marble; cost new $1,000; been used three seasons; 
good as new. Price, $400. A Matthews Syphon 
Filling Machine. Price, $20. A Matthews No 2 
Generator and Frame. Price, $100. Two Matthews 
20 gallon Porcelain-lined Iron Fountains. Price, 
$40 each. with frames. Twelve Matthews 10 gallon 
Porcelain-lined Iron Fountains. Price, with frames, 


$30 each. C.W.SNOW & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELEGANT SODA FOUNTAIN FOR 
SALE. 


Black and white marble, Tufts’ make; handsomely 
ornamented; all in good order, including generator, 
etc., two 6-gallon founts, two 10-gallon founts. Per- 
sons desiring a fountain may save more than half 
the cost of a new one by writing us for particulars 
before purchasing; no imperfections; the ouly reason 
for selling is that we haven’t time to attend it; write 
for further particulars, and we will send photographic 
pictures to those contemplating purchasing; the 
price will be less than half the value of a new 
Scheie: PECK BROS., Druggists, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


MANUFACTURING PHARMACEU- 
TICAL BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
Half or whole interest in a manufacturing phar- 
maceutical and wholesale drug business in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; suitably located; established twenty 
years; full stock; good trade; no debts. Address 
LOGAN, Room 23, 619 Walnut Street, Phila. 


FOR SALE—DRUGGISTS’ SUN. 
DRIES. 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG BUSINESS 
FOR SALE. 


Established ten years; principal street; $5,000. 
C. HUFFMAN, 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE, DRUG STORE, 


First-class, in a brisk manufacturing town of 3,000; 
only one other store. Address Post Office Box 96, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
On easy terms; a good chance for a young beginner. 
Address DR.JOHN VAN DER VEGT, Metropolitan 
Avenue, Middle Village, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


To close an estate, the old established drug store 
of the late George Storrs, in Hudson, N.Y. Address 
CORNELIUS ESSELSTYN, Executor, Hudson,N.Y. 


FOR SALE, DRUG STORE, 
In Illinois; location suitable for American or Ger- 
man; any one desiring a good business, address 
C. FISHER, Worden, Ills. 


RARE CHANCE. 

For Sale, one of the finest drug stores to be found 
in Western Massachusetts; now doing large cash 
business, annual profits $5,000 to $6,000; the best of 
reasons for selling. Address, N. H. H., Boston P. 
O. Box 3871. 


SD 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

A first-class drug store in Wisconsin, will be sold 
ata bargain for cash. Satisfactory reasons for sell 
ing. Will invoice about $3,000. Address, with 
stamp, CAPSICI, care of DruaeisTs CIRCULAR. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 
Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 
particulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first-class retail drug store in a prosperous New 
Jersey town. Satisfactory reasons for selling. None 
but those who mean business address with stamp. 
CANTHARIDES, care of DruceistT CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


Drug store in good running order, and doing a good 
business; one hour’s ride from New York; will be 
sold for less than invoice; excellent chance fora 
physician; price $1,400 cash; satisfactory reasons for 
selling. Address, D. B. 8., Box 4177 N. Y. P. O. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug and prescription store in the city 
of Washington; elegant in all its appointments, 
and doing a good business; will take in part pay- 
ment unincumbered real estate. Price, $7,500. 
Address D. C. LUMAS, 24 I Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


FOR SALE, 

A well-established Philadelphia drug store, doing a 
large and increasing prescription business; capable 
of soon reimbursing the purchaser. Filled over 
8,500 prescriptions last year. Average monthly sales 
nearly $600. -An unusual opportunity. Price 
$3,500. For further particulars, addressJ. VINTON, 
906 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale my drug store, now established for 
thirteen years, and the only one in the city oi Farley; 
stock well assorted; good sales, $5,000 per annum; 
can be argaly increased; price, invoice cost, say, 
$1,600; terms half cash; reason, health demands a 
change of climate. Some one will get a bargain. 
Come and see. Reference, Messrs. Junkerman & 
Haas, Dubuque. Address C."*8. BALDWIN, Farley, 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
William St., N. ¥., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRCIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougies and Catheters, 


A 
DRUGCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Manufacturers of 
Qiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


GOLD LEAF 


SILVER LEAF, 
COPPER-BRONZE, ; 
DENTISTS’ GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 


For sale Wholesale and Retail, and packed 
for Exportation. 
Orders respectfully vances and promptly attended 
to by 


H. WILSON, Manufacturer, 
173 Thompson Street, New York. 


Wines, Branpies. &c. 


Selected especially for the require=- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EIEMPoRTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


TYLER importers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES, 

FE NUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1Groes Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—All kinds. 
SENNA—All kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 


; 34 WANTED. : The undersigned will sell his Sundry and Glass- Jews Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMING: 
I desire a position as clerk in a retail drug store; | ware business, 724 Buttonwood st., Philadelphia. ; 
have had three years’ experience; the best of refer- | Being well known in the cities and towns of the| FOR SALE, BECAUSE OF POOR 


ence; terms moderate. Address J. A.B., P. O. Box 
No. 473, Amsterdam, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


WANTED, 

By a married man, age 38, a situation as clerk in the 

drug trade; has had an extensive experience in both 

branches of the business, especially in the dispens- 

ing department; principally in London, England. 

aoe WM. H. JONES, Spring Mills, Centre Co., 
a. 


A MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 
At present in charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of a wholesale drug house in New York City, 
desires a similar situation out of New York. Has 
ten (10) years’ experience. Address MANUFAC- 
TOURER, care DruaGists CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 


After March first, a situation in a wholesale drug 
store, or to travel for same, by a man of twenty-two 
years’ experience, and has had entire charge of a 
usiness for eighteen years; thoroughly understands 
his business. Best of references given. Address, 
W., care of Druaeists CIRCULAR. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

For sale, a first-class retail drug store; well 
stocked; handsome fixtures; doing a good trade; 
will be sold very low toa cash purchaser. Address 
K. G. W., care of Druaaists CrrouLaR. 


IMPORTANT TO PARTIES ABOUT 
TO COMMENCE THE DRUG 
BUSINESS.—DRUGGISTS’ FUR- 
NITURE AND FIXTURES FOR 
SALE. 

A complete set of first-class druggists’ furniture 
and fixtures, consisting in part of drawers, show 
cases, scales, dispensing bottles, show bottles, etc., 
all in first-rate order and of modern style. Also, 2 
small stock of fresh drugs and patent medicines. 
All or any of the above stock and fixtures will be 
sold for cash at a very low rate, and shipped to 
order, J. 8. SEABURY, Jamaica, L. I 


United States, itis a good chance for business for 
an energetic man. Price, $2,000. Address 
BENJ. H. SLEEPER, 724 Buttonwood st., Phila. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Md., Balt. Co., store and dwelling $3,000; or store 
alone $1,700; terms easy; owner going West. 

Pa., Pittsburgh, $5,000; half cash; sales $9,000; 
prescriptions 4,600; store well located. 

Pa., York Co., by inventory; only store; hand- 
some. 

Pa., Sch. Co., $1,200; Cumberland Co., $1,300. 

Pa., Lycoming Co., $3,500; or partner, $1,500. 

Pa., Lehigh Co., $2,500; population 1,60. 

W. Va., $3,000; $1,000; practice $200 (pays 
$3,200); Kansas, Marshall Co., $3,000. ; 

Philadelphia, all prices. Drug stores wanted. Sub- 
scriptions received for Drueeists CrrcuLaR, etc. 
W. M. DICKSON, 619 Walnut St., Phila. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


No. 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, cily and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission. 

The most elegant and desirable Pharmacy in the 
city, value about $6.50; patronage unequalled. 

Drug store; only one in a beautiful village on Long 
Island; price and terms easy; several Pharmacies in 
Brooklyn and Jersey City; low figures. 

A most excellent opportunity to purchase increas- 
ing drug business in flourishing town in Cumber- 
land Valley, within 20 miles of Harnmsburg; value 
$1,600. 5 4 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, aud country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


co 
. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


HEALTH. 

$9,000 will buy one of the best and finest located 
drug stores in a city of over 20,000 inhabitants. 
Good trade, and nearly all cash. Store connected 
by telephone with all the lines in the city. Parties 
with health, knowledge of business, and above capi- 
tal, cannot find a better opening. Address WM, E. 
JENNINGS, 218 Greenwich Street, New York. 


FOR SALE, 


Retail and Prescription Drug Store. Best location 
in city of 6,000 population (in sunny, Southern 
Kansas), being oncorner opposite principal hotel, 
Opera House, and National Bank. Do not carry 
paints and oils. Stock and fixtures will invoice 
about $3,000.00. Stock well selected. Doing a good 
cash trade. Bestofreasonsforselling. Will sell for 
cash only. A good bargain can be had if applied 
for soon. Addiess, J. D. RUSH, Ft. Scott, Kansas. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


A splendid chance to obtain a large and prosper- 
ous business for $5,500 cash, ina growing and large 
city on a great thoroughfare of travel in North- 
western Illinois; store 22x60 feet; handsomely fitted 
up and furnished; well located, in the corner of a 
fine hotel, at the centre of business; stock and fur- 
niture will invoice over $6,000; permanent fixtures, 
counters, drawers, shelving and cases belong to 
the store, which saves an investment of $2,000; sat- 
isfactory reasons for selling can be given; business 
long established; not run down, but yearly increas- 
ing. Address ** PHARMACIST,” care Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago, Il].; or care of Weeks & Potter, 
Boston, Mass. (Wholesale Druggists), to whom re- 
ference, by permission, is also made. 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts, SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00) ‘§O DRUGGISTS, 
CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


STALLMAN & FULTON, 


53 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS | SOLICITED 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., etc. 
JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin F'ou@ 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required” Also 


PATENT METAL, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


Ail Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. ef 


a om 
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RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh eupoly just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S.H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


rere SS SE, 1 ee SE 


Exporters and Importers of American Goods 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURER and EXPORTER. 


It has a World Wide Circulation, and is the Most 
Complete Monthly Trade Journal ever published. 
‘Terms, $2.50 per Annum. 
Postage Paid to any Country. Sample Copies 
Mailed Free. 

F. B. HOLWAY, Publisher, 

114 State Street, Boston, U. 8. A. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY. 

This trade mark is lawfully registered by usin the 
U. 8. Patent Office, No. 6,378. The whiskey is in- 
tended oxpealy for medical use, and the great popu- 
larity it has obtained during the seventeen years 
we have been selling it, has tempted some low-down 
whiskey dealers to put the name Chesnut Grove 
on packages containing their own vile stuff. Pur- 
chasers are advised that every package of the genuine 
article has A. Hanford & Co., 2d District, New 
York. on the Internal Revenue Stamp. A. HAN- 
FORD, Proprietor, 164 and 166 Chambers Street, 
New York. 


‘Rs Se ee 
Notes and Queries. 


Notice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer, 

* Communications’ suitable for THE DRUGGISTS 
CrrcuLaR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


G. H. S. (Worcester, Mass.).—_Carbolie Acid, 
95 per cent., can readily be prepared by adding 
to the anhydrous acid, previously liquefied by heat, 
one-twentieth of its weight of warm water. If 
sufficient time be allowed for the operation the 
water may be added to the solid acid. After a few 
hours, with occasional shaking, the solution will 
take place without incurring the risk of breaking the 
bottle by the immersion in hot water necessary to 
melt the acid. In either case the result will be a 
solution containing about ninety-five per cent. of 
anhydrous acid, which remains liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. 

S.A. (San Francisco, Cal.) —Chromographic 
Ink. The receipt published in Tur Druaaists 
CrrcuLtaRr of January, 1880, page 41, gives a satis- 
factory preparation if aniline violet of good quality 
isemployed. With it we have easily obtained fifty 
clear copies of uniform color. The only improve- 
ment we could suggest would perhaps be to de- 
crease the proportion of gum arabic so as to enable 
the ink to flow more freely. From the specimen of 
chromograph printing in your communication, we 
should judge that either you have not followed the 
directions properly, or used aniline violet of inferior 


quality. 

J. 8. F. (Mercer, Pa.).—The precipitate formed in 
your Bitter Wine of Iron, on mixing the in- 
gredients together, was probably due to the action 
of the coloring matter or the tannin of the wine on 
the cinchona alkaloids. Its true nature, however, 
can only be ascertained by actual examination. 
When quinia or cinchonia salts are added to wines 
a more or less cloudy mixture is almost invariably 
the result, owing to the causes above explained. 
With sherry wine of good quality the insoluble 
substance is in slight quantity and of small conse- 
quence, but with Bordeaux, Burgundy, Port, and 
other wines, rich in tannin and coloring principle, 
the loss in alkaloids is sometimes considerable. The 
only remedy lies in the selection of the wine; but 

_ vinous liquids kept in oaken barrels can scarcely 
ever be expected to be entirely free from tannin, for 
wine casks cannot be, like alcohol barrels, protected 
with gelatine. 


To Powder Shellac.—T. Mosely sends the 
following communication: ‘‘It is often a source 
of considerable amusement to watch the thought- 
less assistant in his endeavor to pulverize the pecu- 
liarly smooth and brittle resin known to the trade 
as shellac. Besides, in the generality of cases the 
indispensable mortar is resorted to as a medium for 
its reduction to powder. This is perhaps the very 

_ worst of all the utensils which can be used, for rea- 
sons too well known to be mentioned here. The 
mill is sometimes brought into requisition, but 
there are some serious objections to its general 
adoption for this purpose. Some time since I had 
to powder quite a quantity of the slippery, unman- 
ageable lae, and, after fruitlessly pounding away in 
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a covered iron mortar until the palms of my hands 
became sore and swollen, I began to think of the 
advisability of inventing some more practical 
method for its pulverization. After some moments 
of thought the idea suggested itself of enclosing 
the shells of lac within a strong, closely-woven 
piece of cloth, at first compressing the folds rather 
tightly, but gradually relaxing them. Then, after 
placing the bunch,.which must be held in position 
with the hand, upon a solid block or smooth coun- 
ter, the strokes of a heavy iron pestle are ap- 
plied, gently at first, while the bunch is kept moving 
from side to side so as to expose every part to the 
strokes of the pestle. After the large, sharp pieces 
are broken, the strokes are increased in velocity 
and power with wonderful effect upon the resin 
and but little injury to the cloth. In this way 
shellac may be reduced to a granular form suffi- 
ciently fine for pyrotechnic purposes at very short 
notice, and: to an almost impalpable powder in a 
compuaratively short space of time. To successfully 
produce this result, however, it is necessary to 
wield the pestle forcibly, and then from time to 
time separate the finer particles from the coarser by 
sifting.” 


H. 8. 8S. (Kansas City, Mo.).—Receipts for Mock- 
ing Bird Food were given last year in March and 
May, pages 65 and 97; for Pharaoh’s Serpents’ Eygs, 
in January, page 34; and for Jndelible Inks for Rubber 
Stamps, in February, 1880. All these numbers can 
be supplied for fifteen cents each. 


S. D. @. (Cleveland, 0.),—Syrup of Buck- 
thorn from the Dry Berries. We take 
the following from our files: 


Dry buckthorn berries ....... eave acara 5 ounces. 
QlOV Si adigaiseisanto-gis als ie a TAP Go Cae 10 grains. 
CMA MON a. < 6 a « ajevinysje « sieeiea.s/eisieie o1s10 20s 
Boiling water, sufficient. 

White SUPar. Peis ccecaecsss scasss sie 8 ounces. 


Infuse the dry ingredients in a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water. Press out the liquid, if necessary 
evaporate it down to five fluid ounces, and in it dis- 
solve the sugar. oy 


L. F. (Boston, Mass.).—Hither of the two follow- 
ing processes gives a good preparation. The first is 
officinal in the German Pharmacopeeia, and the sec- 
ond in the French Codex: 


Syrup of Marshmallow Root, 
[Syrupus Althee.)} 

I. Marshmallow root, cut........ 1 troy ounce. 
Cold distilled water........... 20 “* ounces. 
Wash the root with cold water, then macerate it 
for two hours in the distilled water, and strain 
through a yoollen cloth without pressure. Lastly, 
weigh the strained liquid, and in each 15 troy ounces 
of it dissolve 24 troy ounces of syrup, so as to make 


a syrup: 
II. Marshmallow root.... - ....... 1 troy ounce. 
COM, WALGE. cc psmna sacle tease 6 “ ounces. 


Macerate twelve hours, strain the liquid without 
pressure, and mix it with 

Simple syrup .. 6.220. -.-ceecees 30 troy ounces. 
Set the whole ona gentle fire and evaporate it by 
ebullition until the boiling syrup marks 33° Baumé. 
Lastly, strain. 

As may be remarked, the two syrups are substan- 
tially alike. 

R. R. B. (Clinton, 8. C.).—Our correspondent de- 
sires to know the best manner of preparing the fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Emulsion of Storax and Copaiba. 


Liquid storax.....-......- ssssssees 4g ounce. 
Balsam of copaiba ...... ..-.. yG oe 
Syrup of tolu.............0..+.+.+06. 1 A 
Mucilage of acacia 4 ounces. 
Sulphate of morphia..............-- 4 grains. 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every four hours. 

As liquid storax frequently tontains water, we 
would recommend to operate as follows: Dissolve 
one ounce of powdered gum arabic in eleven or 
twelve fluid drachms of water, so as to obtain a 
rather thick mucilage. Havi g placed this in a 
broad, shallow mortar, pour into the centre the 
copaiba and,the storax, and stir the mixture well 
until a perfect emulsion isformed. In cold weather 
it may be advantageous to apply a gentle heat to 
facilitate the operation. To this effect the mortar may 
be placed in hot water or in some warm place, near 
a register, for instance. Next the sulphate of mor- 
phia, dissolved in four or five drachms of water, is 
to be added, then the syrup of tolu, and, lastly, 
enough mucilage of acacia to complete six fluid 
ounces. The mixture will be rather thick, but such 
is probably the intention of the prescriber. 


J. A. D. (Bristol, Tenn.).—Cement for Glass 
Labels. The composition generally used is made 
of beeswax and black pitch, melted together, and 
applied hot. 

J.D.S. (Halifax, N. S.).—To Dye Grey Hair 
Red, probably the most harmless way would be to 
use a solution of annatto in water rendered alkaline 


with carbonate of soda or potassa. A previous 
mordant of alum water turns the color to a dark red, 
and a subsequent washing with water. soured with 
lemon juice or vinegar, turns the shade to a fiery 
red. 

C. W. H. (Clarksburg, Canada).—(1.) Heaves 
in Horses, Rosin weed, Silphium terebinthina- 
ceum, is recommended as a very good remedy for 
this disease. It may be given in the shape of pow- 
der. (2.) The Mair Cream imperfectly described 
in your letter we would prepare as follows: 


Hrench! DrauGy pcan catiascaaseass sss 2 ounces, 
Tincture of cantharides............ 4 drachms. 
Oll'or lavender, «sonsacesie sss ACARI 10 drops 

SP) CLIM SIN OF on gop. clales piecois ears 10 ees 

MPS DOLPAM Obs taaricredeis vier sic vosle plies 
Powdered guarana..............-0. 7 scruples, 
WINILG WX s s:ctekinc onte tasiscaeuisiasina 6 drachms. 
Sweet oil of almonds.............. 3 ounces. 


Melt the white wax with the oil of almonds on a 
water-bath, transfer the mixture to a warm mortar, 
add to it one ounce of the brandy, and stir the whole 
till it is quite cold. Then add gradually the re- 
mainder of the brandy, the tincture of cantharides, 
and the essential oils. Lastly, in another mortar, 
place the guarana in fine powder and add to it, by 
small portions at first, the creamy mixture. If 
properly made, the preparation should be as smooth 
as cold cream and of a uniform light-brown color. 

A. EH. (Newark. N. J.).—Artificial Vanillin. 
The process, so far as known, was given in THE 
Drueaists CrrcuLar of July, 1879, page 130. We 
hardly think you will be successful in your attempt 
to make vanillin yourself. The imported article is 
for sale in New York, and can be obtained from 
some of the wholesale druggists who advertise in 
our columns. 

R. (Harlem, N. ¥.).—According to the best au- 
thorities, genera] usage, and common sense, two 
teaspoonfuls is correct, and two teaspoons-= 
ful incorrect. This is when the word is used to 
mean as much as two teaspoons contain, or are able 
to contain. In some cases, when the term is em- 
ployed in a different sense, the spelling may differ. 
For instance, it would be correct to write: I 
loaned my friend some spoons, and he returned me 
two teaspoons full of grease, 


F. F. K. (Shenandoah, Pa.).—(1.) Extract of Beef 
and Hatract of Malt can be mixed in almost any 
proportion. One drachm of the first to one ounce 
of the second would probably produce a fair pre- 
paration. (2.) The balsam of anise noticed in the 
Notes and Queries of last month would answer for a 
Soothing Syrup, the dose being adapted to the 
age of the patients. > 


G. L. K. (Jackson Centre, Pa.).—Horse prescrip- 
tions are too frequently rather deficient in their 
spelling and chirography. For this reason it is 
somewhat risky to attempt to interpret the meaning 
of a horse-doctor’s expression, not only abbreviated, 
but coming at second hand without a word of ex- 
planation. If the whole prescription were given, 
perhaps it would not be very hard to solve the diffi- 
culty. 


B. H. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—(1.) King’s American 
Dispensatory gives the following: 
Wine Bitters. 


Golden-seal root, powdered......... 1 drachm. 
Tulip-tree bark, ermes elaciesd caress 1 “¢ 
Bitter root, SLR Fc ikisiee® 1 Li 
Prickly ash berries; .< 25%. 30 grains. 
Sassafras, Se ana cies ta 
Capsicum, LD. py eee {pes 
Sherry wine, sufficient, or........... 3 pints. 


Exhaust the drugs by maceration or percolation 
with enough wine to obtain three pints of product. 
The preparation is useful in dyspepsia and in cases 
where tonics are required, with gentle stimulation. 
The dose is from half a fluid ounce to one or two 
fluid ounces every three or four hours. (2.) The 
formula of the Compound Syrup of Rhubarb ana 
Potassa was published in Taz Druaaists CrrcuLAR 
of May, 1878, page 95. 


Wall Ink.—In answer to a query respecting 
the identity of the plant with this popular name, 
W. Kirkpatrick (New York) writes as follows: 
‘“‘Wall ink in England and Ireland is a running 
plant which grows very thick in ditches where 
there is always water. Sometimes it is mistaken 
for watercress, although it is considerably larger in 
the leaf and thicker in the stem. I have often mis- 
taken the two. I cannot tell that it is ever used for 
any purpose, Those gathering watercress are cau- 
tioned not to mix it with wall ink. Considerable 
pain and spasms are experienced after chewing a 
few leaves of the plant. I should add that it is sel- 
dom more than eight or nine inches long, and never 
grows out of the water—that is, the leaves lie on the 
top of the water. It is considered by the people to 
be a nuisance.” From this description we hope 
some of the readers of THe Drueaists CIRCULAR, 
familiar with the British flora, will be able to sup- 


ply the botanical name of the plant, and thus com- 
plete its identification. We would not be surprised 
if, after all, wall ink should turn out to be some 
plant well known to materia medica under some 
other name more appropriate to an aquatic running 
vine. 


J. M. (Gratiot, Wis.).—A receipt for making But- 
ter Color was given in April, 1879, page 79. 


A. (@. C. (Lansing, Mich.).—The proper place for 
your communication would be in the advertising 
columns of THE DruGGiIsTs CIRCULAR. 


R.L. B. (Fort Wayne, Ind.).—For a druggist who 
wishes to study chemistry we would recommend 
Fownes’ Elementary Chemistry and Attfield’s 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 


W. G. (Youngstown, 0.).—From all accounts, the 
easiest way torestore Whiskey Blackened by 
Iron isto filter it through calcined magnesia. It 
is sometimes necessary afterwards to color the 
liquor with a little caramel. 


Halls Solution of Strychnia.— VW. C. R. 
(Rockton, Ill.) writes as follows: ‘“‘I would like to 
ask about the formula of Hall’s solution of strych- 
nia. THe Drueeists CrrcuLaR for June, 1879, 
gives it as containing sixteen grains of strychnia to 
the pint of fluid, while WVelson’s Handbook directs 
six grains of the alkaloid to the same quantity of 
liquid. Which of the two is correct?” 

[ANsweER.—There can be no doubt that the for- 
mula of THe Drueeists CrrcuLAR is the correct 
one. To trace its origin we have consulted the back 
numbers to July, 1858, page 132, where it was given 
for the first time, as communicated by a corre- 
spondent, in almost the same words as in June, 
1879. Since then the formula has been repeated in 
Tue Drueersts CrrcuLAR, perhaps ten times, with- 
out any variation, and without eliciting any remark 
or correction. The same formula, probably taken 
from THE CrrcuLaRr, however, is also published in 
Dick’s Encyclopedia, 1872. The fact that it has been 
for some twenty-two years before the public without 
meeting with dissent, of itself confers on the for- 
mula a respectable authority. But there is another 
reason for questioning Nelson’s correctness. Six 
grains of strychnia to the pint, as he has it, would 
make three-eighths of a grain to the ounce, and 
three-sixty-fourths to the drachm, two fractions un- 
usual and inconvenient for prescribing. Sixteen 
grains to the pint, on the contrary, gives one grain 
to the ounce and. one-eighth of a grain to the 
drachm, a result quite in accordance with medical 
and pharmaceutical usage. Our correspondent is to 
be praised for his care in scrutinizing receipts be- 
fore adopting them. The habit of comparing and 
criticising unofticinal—or even officinal—formulas is 
to be commended, and can only be of advantage 
to the pharmaceutical profession. ] 


W. M. (New Holland, I.).—(1.) Gold Plating 
Solution from Coin for electro-plating. Dis- 
solve the coin in nitro-muriatic acid and evaporate 
the solution to dryness. Redissolve the residue in 
water, acidulate the liquor with muriatic acid, 
filter, and add an excess of sulphate of iron. The 
object of the operation is to separate the copper 
which remains in the solution, while the purified 
gold is precipitated in the shape of a brown pow- 
der. This is to be washed thoroughly and dis- 
solved again in nitro-muriatic acid, the solution 
being, as before, evaporated to dryness and redis- 
solved in distilled water. The solution now con- 
tains almost pure chloride of gold, from which 
cyanide of gold is prepared by the cautious addi- 
tion of pure cyanide of potassium, carefully avoid- 
ing an excess. Cyanide of gold thus obtained is a 
yellow powder, insoluble in water, but readily solu- 
ble in the cyanides of the alkaline metals. Then 
from the salt the following electro-plating solution 
is made: 


Cyanide of potassium. ... ........ 2 ounces. 
Chloride of gold si 14 ounce. 
Distilled water..... ....-----.+..-- 20 ounées. 


The solution is used with a Daniell or Smee bat- 
tery, a sheet of pure gold being immersed in the 
liquid as a positive electrode. Instead of preparing 
cyanide of gold first, and afterwards dissolving it 
in cyanide of potassium, a shorter way is to con- 
tinue the addition of the potassium salt to the 
solution of gold chloride until the precipitate is 
completely redissolved. Some electro-platers, how- 
ever, say that better results are obtained with the 
first process. (2.) Nickel Plating. The solu- 
tion generally preferred is that of the double sul- 
phate of nickel and ammonia, a plate of nickel being 
used as the positive electrode. But it is well to 
bear in mind that this process is protected by an 
American patent, and there may be danger of a 
legal prosecution if it is adopted as an industrial 
pursuit without a license from the patentee. The 
double salt of nickel above mentioned is easily 
obtainable from dealers; it may also be prepared by 
the receipt published in Toe Druaa@ists CrRouLAR 
of November, 1876, page 190. 
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The Price of Prescriptions in the 
Country.—Z. C. L. (Pennsylvania) communi- 
cates the following: ‘‘ Once a Broadway prescription 
clerk, but now a country druggist, I think my city 
friends would feel interested in the prices charged 
for prescriptions in our section. I append the fol- 
lowing, which I refused to put up at the price—one 
dollar—which my competitor, who does not wish to 
run on prices, prepares it for: 


Honduras sarsaparilla, bruised...... 144 pounds. 


Burdock root........ . pound. 
Hider flowere* oo. 227655 JS sees Wy 
Guaiacum raspings.... ..... ...... es 


Sassafras bark 
How would they like such a trade? I could give 
many more similar instances, but will only quote 
another—chloroform is sold at ten cents an ounce.” 


Oil of Cade.—In answer to a query regarding 
the nature of this article as found in commerce, A. 


R. B. (Jefferson, Wis.) writes: ‘‘Hager’s Manual 
gives the following: 
ODB Gran as hese tab) 1c 6 ie eh eee o 63 1 drachm 
Riess Ns iecter stitches is Bale vio od anions, a © 1 42 
OHEVO‘OU Rois iaetivn sp seat ones ewe minelsis 4 drachms. 
Oil of juniper wood...... ... ..... 6 <4 
BOUIN S29 ob + Sls aed aKies s 6 iS 


Digest fourteen days in a cool place, and filter. 
Oil of cade is the empyreumatic oil of Spanish 
cedar. It is, when just prepared, of a brown yel- 
low color, and, when older, of a dark brown color, 
and as thick as balsam of Peru. It is lighter than 
water, and must float on it, while all wood-tars, 
with a few exceptions, are heavier than water.” 
{Much as we respect Hager, we strongly question 
the accuracy of his receipt for oil of cade. Like 
many others, it has the appearance of a formula 
worked out on paper and not in the laboratory. ] 


A. (Pittsburg, Pa.).—Elend’s Klauen is the 
German name for the honfs of the elk, or moose-deer, 
which were formerly used in medicine. The animal 
isas large as a horse and sometimes larger, and 
is found in the marshy forests of the north of Eu- 
rope and of this country. Its horns increase wi'h 
age, so as to weigh from fifty to sixty pounds. 
During its progress it holds its nose up. This atti- 
tude prevents it from seeing the ground distinctly; 
hence it sometimes trips by treading on its fore 
heels and gives itself heavy falls. From this cir- 
cumstance it was supposed to have frequent attacks 
of epilepsy, and to be obliged to smell its hoof be- 
fore it could recover. Hence the Teutonic name of 
Elend (miserable) and the reputation of the fore 
hoofs as a specific against epilepsy. They were 
among the simples of the London Pharmacopeia of 
1618, and probably other Pharmacopeeias of the time, 
but are now entirely obsolete. 


J. W. B. (Churubusco, Ind.).—To Clean En- 
gravings or Prints, a process was given in 
THE Drueaists CrrouLAR of March, 1879, which 
may be briefly described as follows: Place the 
prints. one or two ata time, ina shallow dish, and 
pour water over them until they are completely 
saturated with it; then carefully pour off the water, 
and replace it with a solution containing one 
drachm of chloride of lime to each five ounces of 
water. As a rule, all stains, except those caused 
by grease, disappear at once, but sometimes it is 
necessary to add a little muratic acid. As soon ag 
the prints are clean they must be carefully and 
thoroughly washed with successive portions of 
water until the whole of the chlorine is removed. 
Finally they are placed in a weak solution of glue 
or isinglass and dried between blotting paper 
Grease stains are best treated with benzine, as tur- 
pentine or ether are liable to injure the ink. Books 
can be cleaned in the same manner. Occasionally 
they may be washed with benzine without being 
taken apart, but before subjecting them to the 
water and chlorine treatment it is necessary to undo 
the binding and clean the leaves separately like so 
many engravings. Of course the process is only 
applicable to rare or costly editions. 


M..R. (Arkansas).—The two following prepara- 
tions are frequently used in the Southern States. 
We copy the formulas from our back numbers: 


Gadbury's Spleen Mixture. 
Solution of oxysulphate ofiron 8 fluid drachms. 
Sulphate of quinia........... 30 grains. 

Nitrate of potassa . ........... 150 * 

Cinnamon water... Pe 8 fluid ounces, 
Mix. Dose, a tablespoonful three or four times a 
day. 

Solution of Oxysulphate of Iron. 

Sulphate of iron ....... ...... > 1 ounce. 

Nitric acid 1 fluid ounce. 
Water, sufficient to complete.... 4 “ ounces. 
Stir the su'phate and the acid together until the 

effervescence ceases, and add the water. 

The first might, without too great a stress of 
imagination, be called Solution of Oxysulphate of 
Tron Compound, although it is by no means certain 
that such be the formula of the preparation sold by 
your competitor. It would be easy for you to pro- 
cure a bottle of it, and test the liquid for quinia 
and nitrate of potassa. Should the alkaloid and 


| rassa Compound. 


the potassium salt be found there, it would be a 
strong presumption of the correctness of the sup- 
position. But, to be quite certain, the mixture 
should be submitted to a qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, which would offer no serious difficulty to 


any one moderately familiar with chemical manipn- | 


lations. 


S. (West Va.).— Joseph T. Inman’s Cor= 
The reverend gentleman is 
as much of a myth as his South American herbs, 
the ship ‘‘ Reindeer,” her captain, and the two Eu- 
ropean doctors, whose letters he publishes. None 


| of these ever had any existence, and the whole 


affair is a deliberate fraud, still worse than lotteries. 
These institutions are yet advertised in reputable 
papers, while the Corrassa advertisements are ex- 
cluded from any journal which respects itself and 
is acquainted with the nature of the business. For 
more particulars, we would refer you to THE Drue- 
GISTS CIRCULAR of March, 1879, page 67 


¥. J. M. (Chicago, Iil.)\.—The following was re- 
commended by Mr. W. H. Saunders, and makes a 
very pleasant perfume for the handkerchief: 
Extract of White Rose. 


Oil of rose, virgin.... ...... ..... 2 drachms, 
‘* red cedar wood, true ....... 6 minims, 
4.TS PALCHOULYE mee a) os sO tere 4 id 
Si. Oranwe, fresh: - estat cas 46 drachm. 
Extract of tuberose..... ......... 2 ounces. 
a OLLIBE Fe Fs Peer iiat ae * 
hy Jasin y 5, teow eee eere 2 sa 
AUB Ls soso te ee ee ie $f 
Benzo1e acide 3... RITES 1 drachm. 


Deodorized alcohol. to which four ounces of rose 
water has been added, sufficient to make four pints. 
Other extracts for the handkerchief originated by 
the same writer are to be found in THE Druaeatsts 
CircrLar of March, 1877, and the complete list was 
published in the Proceedings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for 1876. 


Pharmaceutical Education for Ap- 
prentices.—(C. ©. J. (Cambridae, 0.) asks how 
young men who depend on their sole exertions for a 
living are to obtain the education which every day 
becomes more and more indispensable to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of pharmacy as a profession. He 
appears to belong to an interesting class of young 
clerks, poor but intelligent, and eager to Jearn, who 
have no friendly hand to help them in undergoing 
the expenses necessitated by the attendance at the 
lectures of a college of pharmacy. We answer 
that, for such, most colleges make the best pro- 
visions that are consistent with their financial 
means. Some of these institutions have scholar- 
ships—too few unfortunately—but all do all that is 
in their power to provide employment for young 
clerks who wish to attend the lectures. These situa- 
tions are not very remunerative; they are not per- 
haps sufficient to defray all the expenses entailed 
by a full course, followed by graduation, but they 
are a great help for those with a slender purse and 
few friends. It is difficult to give advice that will 
meet every particular case, but full information on 
the subject can be obtained by applying to the 
secretaries of the various colleges. Among them 
we may mention those located in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati. St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Louisville, as being probably 
the more accessible to our correspondent. 


E. M. C. (New York). — Face Powders. 
The subject was discussed at some length in Tux 
Drvueaists CrrouLtar of October, 1878, page 174, 
and several receipts were published that year and in 
1879, as may be found by a reference to the Index. 
We cannot undertake to supply a formula to imitate 
the product of the manufacturer named in your 
letter. 


J. A. G. (Hartford, Conn.) is advised to consult a 
physician as the most satisfactory course under the 
circumstances. 


To Restore Rancid Oil of Lemon, 
F. 8. Hawley (Moravia, N. Y.) recommends the fol- 
lowing plan as being preferable to the process de- 
scribed in the February number of Tar Drueeists 
CrrouLar. He says: “‘To each pound of rancid oil 
add about half an ounce of the best glycerine, and, 
after shaking them well together, set the bottle in 
the sunlight or in a show-window. In a few days 
the glycerine wil! have settled down to the bottom, 
carrying with it all the impurities and leaving the 
oil above clear and sweet. The bottle may be set in 
its regular place, ready for dispensing as it is not 
necessary to keep the oil in a cellar when glycerine 
has been added.”’ 


S. (Springfleld, Mass.).—(1.) Ammoniated 
Tincture of Quinia is officinal in the British 
Pharmacopeia, not in ours. The addition of am- 
monia to the sulphate of quinia causes no precipi- 
tate in this instance, because the alkaloid quinia is 
soluble both in an excess of ammonia and alcohol. 
(2.) ** Vin. Hispan,” is, no doubt, an abbrevia- 


tion for Vinwm Hispanicum, meaning Spanish wine. | over it, and then the paper, with the sensitized side | 


This term, in this country andin England, is gene- 
rally understood to apply to Sherry wine. 


‘pr. Squibb’s Mixture.» 


S. B. M. (Lancaster, Pa.), near the end of Janu- 
ary, wrote to ask: ‘‘What is ‘Dr. Squibb’s Mix- 
ture’ composed of?’ Knowing that Dr. Squibb has 
suggested or originated more than one mixture, we 
requested our correspondent to explain which of 
these he meant, when he replied: ‘“‘The question 
you address to me is just the one I would like to 
have answered. The prescription merely read ‘ Dr. 
Squibb’s Mixture,’ without specifying any particu- 
lar one.’’ Under the circumstances, the best thing 
to do was to communicate with Dr. Squibb himself, 
who obligingly answered as follows: 


To the Editor of The Druggists Circular: 


Yours of the 12th and the cards of inquiry of 
your correspondent are at hand. I may be fair 
‘‘authority ’’ on the subject, as you say, but I really 
do not know what ‘‘Dr. Squibb’s Mixture’ is. I 
can guess at it,as at a given conundrum—and a 
good many prescriptions are put up that way—but 
were I a dispensing pharmaceutist I should decline 
all such prescriptions, and allow them to go to my 
competitors in trade. : 

I have certainly never put up nor advised 
anything under so ambiguous a title, though I 
have published suggestions for a good many com- 
pounds. Theonly thing that occurs to mein trying to 
recall what I may have done is, that the word ‘‘ mix- 
ture’? is used in the secondary title on one of my 
labels herewith enclosed, ‘‘Compound Tincture of 
Opium, or Diarrhea Mixture.” Just now I can recol- 
lect no preparation suggested by me in which the 
word ‘‘mixture” is used by me. Other people, 
however, often call prescriptions recommended by 
me in societies, journals etc., Dr. Squibb’s mix- 
tures. Sorry I cannot help your correspondent out 
of his difficulty. E. R. Squires. 

Bro klyn, N. ¥., Feb. 14, 1880. 


[The label enclosed thus gives the formula of the 
Diarrhea Mixture: “This mixture is composed of 
tincture of opium, spirit of ¢amphor, and tincture 
of capsicum, each one fluid ounce; purified chloro- 
form, three fluid drachms; and a sufficient quantity 
of stronger alcohol to make the whole measure 
five fluid ounces. Each fluid drachm, or teaspoon- 
ful, contains about 100 drops, consisting of 12 
minims of each of the first three ingredients and 
44 minims, or 18 drops, of chloroform.’’] 


~ RB. W. D. (Springfield, Ill.).—Mfedical Ethics. 
Because a physician prescribes the elixirs or ex- 
tracts of some manufacturer or other it does not 
follow that he is a ‘‘ quack,’’ as you would have us 
to say. At worst, he is only working against his 
own interest by recommending another’s formula 
instead of prescribing one of his own. 


W. A. P. (Paw Paw, Iil.).—For a beginner wish- 
ing to study materia medica we can recommend 
nothing better than to read the Dispensatory, which 
is to be found in most drug stores. Let him begin 
at the beginning, and read slowly and carefully a 
certain number of pages every day, if possible, 
taking notes as he proceeds. After a few months 
he will be surprised at the quantity and variety of 
information that can thus be gathered by attentive 
perusal. 


Prussian Blue Photographs, 
To The Druggists Circular ; 
By the following simple process beautiful im- 


pressions in Prussian blue can readily be produced: 
Dissolve 210 grains of double citrate of iron and 
ammonia in 3 fluid ounces of pure water,and add 
10 grains of citric acid to the solution; then, sepa- 
rately, dissolve 180. grains of ferridcyanide of po- 
tassium (red prussiate of potash) in 3 fluid ounces 
of water; mix the solutions, and filter through 
paper. Float a good quality of unruled white 
ledger paper on this liquid for three or four min- 
utes, or wash one side of it with the liquid by 
means of a pellet of cotton, and hang it up to dry 
in adark place. This liquid or the paper can be 
kept in a good condition for a considerable time in 
a dark place. The paper is exposed under a nega- 
tive or other media to sunlight until the parts which 
are to receive the darkest impression have assumed 
a bronze-like appearance and the lighter parts a 


pale blue color. The print is then developed to a 
brilliant blue, simply by washing it in water, until 
the water runs off clear. If the exposnre is merely 
carried so far as to produce a blue impression and 
the darker parts are not bronzed, itleaves the print 
too pale after washing. This method produces 
prints of a splendid blue, with fine half tones, from 
a negative. 

Impressions of ferns, leaves, small plants, trac- 
ings made in black on tracing paper or muslin, can 
be readily copied without a camera. In these cases 
the ground, of course, will be blue, and the object 
or tracing light. A thin. flat piece of board of the 


requisite size is employed, a piece of cloth spread 


of spring cloth clips. For negatives, a regular 
printing frame is better, or the board may be hinged 
in the middle, so that one-half can be turned hack 
for inspection of the print. The leaves of plants 
should be pressed and dried and fastened on the 
glass with mucilage. 

In printing from natural specimens the paper must 
be exposed to a strong sunlight until it has passed 
the bronzed stage and assumed a metallic grey color 
in the body, in order to let the light penetrate suffi- 
ciently through the dark green leaves and show the 
veins. The process is exceedingly simple and the 
results are beautiful. C. L. Locuman. 

Bethlehem, Pa., February, 1880. 


[Accompanying the communication are some fine 
specimens of prints in Prussian blue obtained by 
the process above described. The negatives taken 
directly from the plant show to perfection the 
outlines of the leaves, stalks, and flowers, with 
some of the veins. They only have the defect, com- 
mon to all negative pictures, that they seem at first 
unnatural, As to the positives obtained from nega- 
tive plates, they show as much delicacy of details asa 
silver positive, and present a more harmonions blend- 
ing of shades and a bolder relief. By the way, we 
must mention that the address of Mr. C. L, Lochman 
is Bethlehem, Pa., avd not Lebanon, as was stated 
by mistake in the last number of THE Druaaists 
CIRCULAR. ] 


Inks for Amateur Printers,—In reply to 


a query published in the last number, Propriefor — 
(New York) supplies the following useful informa- 


tion: “I take it for granted that your inquirer is an 
amateur printer like myself, and weuld like to make 
his ink on a small scale. Here is my formula: 


Balsam. of copaiba ». ss scmesmnaaenasn 9 ounces. 
‘Very dry,’ yellow soap.............. 3 = " 
Pure sperm oil........".... Sriee ee cee 1 ounce. - 


Shave the soap, and boil it together with the other 
substances until the soap is dissolved. Then add 
the color desired in sufficient quantity. The more 
color the more body. Painters’ dry colors make the 
best colors, and must be well pulverized before 
they are added. Aniline colors must be treated 
with alcohol first. 


“Tf a quick drying ink is wanted, add to the base 
half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, and if a varr ished 
ink, one ounce of pure Venice turpentine. To thin 
the ink, use sperm oil; but it must be well incorpo- 
rated with the ink by the roller before the roller 
touches the type, otherwise the oil will take off the 
impression. 


“Old rollers may be renovated and made to last a 
long time by completely submerging in cold water. 
In ten minutes’ time they will appear white and 
rocky, and as if they were spoiled, owing to the 
irregular swelling of the glue. This disappears by 
fric'ion with the hand up and down the whole 
length of the roller.”’ 


[Our correspondent’s letter is accompanied with a 
number of very creditable specimens of his hardi- 
work. All his labels are printed in black. with a 
colored border appropriate to the nature of the 
article for which the label is intended. For in- 
stance, syrup of squills has a light yellow ground 
between the label proper and the outside border, 
syrup of rhubarb is light brown, rose hair oil is 
pink, essence of peppermint green, and so forth. 
The varnished ink is also represented by a very 
good specimen. ] 


cadens a 
M. T. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—A correspondent of the i 
Pharmaceutical Journal recommends the following: ¢ | 


Indelible Marking Ink. 
Phosphate of manganese............ 1 ounce. 
Muriatic<acidiic: a1 betes eae es 2 ounces. 
Anthracene. . 25.368 6 on dae a Ish lg oe 4 drachms. 
Chromate of potassa.......... ..... 2 s 
Water ides. 22k ah eae debe § 


Gum arabic, sufficient. 

Dissolve the phosphate of manganese in the muri- 
atic acid, to the solution add the anthracene and 
the bichromate, dissolved in the water, and, lastly, 
enough gum arabic to thicken the liquor. The ink, 
it is said, can be used with any pen, and is more 
stable than silver combinations, especially in the 
presence of the chlorinated compounds now so fre- 
quently employed in washing. 


EL. B. W. (Strawberry Point, Iowa.)\—(1.) Cate= 
chu and Extract of Catechu. Several 
firms put up in paper boxes an extract of catechu, 
called by some of them Refined Catechu, and mainly — 


intended for family dyeing. A like preparation of 


logwood has long been in the market in the same — 
kind of small packages. We have never examined — 
the quality of the extract, and caunot say whether 


it is made from commerrial gambier or cutch, the ES 
We should not ad- 
vise its use for making the tincture of catechu. (2.) | 


latter being the true catechu. 


Annatoine, or Orelline, is a name sometimes _ 
given in commerce to purified anntto, which is 
made by dissolving the_ordinary article in a solu- 
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: 
upwards, laid on the leaves or tracings, super- > | 
imposed and pressed in corftact by covering it with — 
a flat piece of glass, which is held in place by means 
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tion of caustic soda, filtering the liquor, and pre- 
cipitating the coloring matter with an acid. 


Pancreatic Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil and Hypopbhosph tes.—M. (Arkanss) 
communicates the following formula, which, in his 
hands, has given general satisfaction, owing to its 
palatableness, combined with its medicinal proper- 
ties: 


RPIS SVL ctu dink <5 ba scan 1 ounce. 
powdered acacia................000. 1p al 
RE ord sie clean. hes. So 0's, tfaive <5 cif A Ninhas 
LY: AUB ee Ee eR ARSE 2 ounces, 
ICFORUING ace var cine o'ciy's 6 5 sGas cence 48 grains. 
Hypophosphite of lime...... ....... cl seme 

‘S BOCA eitbce 5 a2 ay’: 
BBP LIVOE OU seine ntas mnahs Wor nieis anems 4 ounces. 
BLOF CINNAMON 05. ssdv bmceocicint v's 30 drops. 


Make an emulsion. 

Phosphoric Acid with Quinia and 
Pyrophosphate of Tron.—Two correspond- 
ents, B. C. (Hickmin. Ky.) and Ilinm (Troy, N. Y.), 
describe their experience with the above mixture, 
and both come to the conclusion that a clear solu- 
tion cannot be obtained, although a precipitate can 
be avoided. As the exact proportions are not given, 


and the prosphoric acid appears to have not been 
tested for a very common impurity, the result is 
not conclusive. The problem still remains to be 
solved. 


E. C. (Wyoming, Iil.).—We regret not to be able 
to help you in improving your cosmetic. You 
should take the advice of a consulting chemist. 


Liquor Dealing Druggists. — Orthos 
(Huntinadon, N. Y. asks: ‘‘Has a druggist a right 
to dispense liquor for s/7ic ly medicinal uses, either 
with or without a physician’s prescription, without 
alicense? Our druggists think he has; our Excise 
Board think he has not, and are seeking to make 
out a case against the druzgist.’” [Under the regu- 
lations ‘of the Internal Revenue Department. the 
question admits of no doubt. A druggist must take 
out a license, even if he sells only one pint of alco- 
holina year. What muy be the provisions of your 
local excise law we are unable tosay. The case, 
we presume, will have to be decided by the courts ] 


WwW. J. B. (Hannibal, N. Y.).—(1..) To Cover 
the Odor of Valerianate of Ammonia, 
the best way is to render the elixir perfectly neutral 
—that is, neither acid nor alkaline. The combina- 
tion of ammonia with valerianic acid is not a very 
stable one; on keeping, a portion of the ammonia is 
apt to be lost by evaporation, leaving the unpleasant 
smell of the acid plainly perceptible. The remedy 
is to restore the lost smmonia, as the salt is nearly 
odorless when made from good materials and well 
neutralized. (2.) A formula for Hlixir of Cinchova, 
Tron, and Sirychnia was given in August, 1878, page- 
142. 

_A. @. 8S. (Wheeling, W. Va.).—Depilatories, 
Several receipts for such preparations have been 
given in the columns of |! HE DRuGGISTs CrrcULAR 
withio the past year or two, and a comparatively 
new method of permanently removing the hair is 
described in another part of the present number. 


J. P. (Jersey City, N. 7).—(1.) Paste for Tin 
Boxes. Labels can be be made to adhere on tin 
by simply adding some honey or glycerine to any 
good ordinary paste. (2.) We can recommend no 
remedy for straightening oiled muslin which has 
become stuck together in the manner menti: ned. 
(3.) The price of the books named n your letter is 
set forth in an advertisement published this month 
on page 20. 


S. C. (Cincinnati, 0.).—The subjoined gives an ex- 
tract of full strergth: 
Flavoring Extract of Bitter Almond, 


Oil of bitter almonds................ 1 ounce. 
ICON ter ae Seinciac aalests a oNe cere 13 ounces. 
OLS? AE-o Jiee Ben cee ott poe Cas 


Some color it with half an ounce of turmeric; others 
prefer it uncolored. 


Nitric Acid and Glycerine. — J. M. 
(Lewi ton, Idaho) wi-hes to know whether the fol- 
lowing would be a dangerously explosive com- 
pound: 


Tincture of arnica .............. - 1 fluid ounce. 
RELVGGEING: (acide! brussin nie o sjenwine'es ifs ih 
Co «mon nitric acid......... oe » 5S 


In answer, we would reply that much depends on 
the way in which the mixture is made. Even with- 
out the glycerine quite a respectable explosion 
could probably be produced by adding *ll at once 
the tincture to the acid and shaking briskly But 
by appropriate manipulation the mixture can be 
made without fear of immediate danger. To effect 
this the acid is to be add d gradually and by small 
portions to the tincture. and. when the liquid has 
cooled, the glycerine may be mixed in without risk. 
Our correspondent_has, no doubt, some fear of the 


formation of the redoubtable nitro-glycerine, but 
this compound is only obtained when glycerine is 
submitted to the action of concentrated nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and a combination of this kind 
could not take place under thé present circum- 
stances. Still it must be confessed that, although 
the mixture offers no immediate danger, it is diffi- 
cult to say what may or may not occur should 
the liquid be kept for some time. Some of the 
readers of Toe Druee@ists CrRoULAR may have on 
this point practical experience, which would be of 
general interest to the profession. 


S. D. (St. John, N. B.).— Black Stencil 


Paste: 
Botioe blachers, akc astinae Sevan rete eee 1 pound. 
Molassesy. -Sscee eee besa ckae nace as 8 ounces. 
Sul phwric:acidliisstesebiapepanks's are .6 5 0:0s,0 4 s 
Dextrimgi ts ics a anes hs Seal esiees as 2 bs 


Water, sufficient. 
Mix the acid with about two ounces of water, and 
add it to the other ingredients previously mixed to- 
gether. When the effervescence has subsided, 
enough water is to be added to form a paste of conve 
nient consistence. 


Druggists in the Custom House.—/. 
(Queens Co., N. Y.) asks the following questions: 
(1.) ** What is the department in the New York 
Custom House for the receiving and examination of 
drugs called? (2.) Are the examiners appointed 
through political influence or competitive examina- 
tion? If the latter, what are the requirements?” 
To these acontributor of Taz Druaaists CrRoULAR, 
who is well posted on such matters, briefly an- 
swers as follows: (1.) It is the Appraisers’ De- 
partment of the United States Public Stores. The 
officer is called the Drug Haaminer. (2.) The ex- 
aminers are appointed through political influence, 
subject to supposed competitive examination. Other 
particulars can be obtained by application to head- 
quarters. 


J. H. W. (Geneva, O.).—The composition and na- 
ture of Chivese Blue were described in THE Drua- 
GisTs CrrcuLAR of August, 1879, page 146. 


J. S. (Decatur, Ill.), — Suppositories containing 
extracts can readily be made by the process recom- 
mended in THE Druceists CrrouLaAR of April, 
1879, page 79. 


A.J.8. (Delaware, Ill.).—1.) Harmless Green 
Coloring for Oils and Liquors, Take the 
fresh leaves of either plantain or spinach, contuse 
them in a wooden mortar with a little water. and 
press the juice out; repeat the operation once or 
twice. or as long as the plant yields a green liquid. 
Collect the expressed liquors, pour them on a filter 
or muslin strain’r, wash well with cold water, and 
dry the green precipitateatagentle heat This mainly 
consists of chlorophyl, which readily dissolves in fats 
and oils, or alcoholic liquids, imparting to them a 
fine green color. which 's entirely harmless, but not 
very fast in the sunshine. (2.) To check the 
irritation caused by soap bark du-t, we 
see no other way than the method usual with other 
irritating powders—that is, to moisten the drug with 
strong alcohol while it is powdered, or to cover the 
mortar with leather, and the mouth and nostrils of 
the operator with several folds of Swiss muslin. 


J. O.( Portland, Me.).—(1.) The chemicals and pre- 
parations which you mention are fully described in 
the Dispensatory, together with their properties, 
uses, etc. (2.) Lactophosphate of Lime is 
usually made by dissolving in lactic acid as much 
freshly-precipitated phosphate of lime as it will take 
up. (3.) The house which you name is a reliable 
one to procure pure chemicals. 

S. J. W. L. (Brooklun, N. Y¥.).—Your communica- 
tion has been received. The grievance of which it 
treats is an old one on which nothing now remains 
to be said. To publish it in our columns would, we 
fear, serve no good purpose, and interest but few of 
the readers of THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 

L. P. K. (Augusta, Ky.).—The formula of Rich- 
ardson’s Styptic Colloid has more than once been 
given in former numbers of Tae Druasists Crreu- 
LAR, and can now be found in the United States 
Dispensatory, fourteenth edition, page 1020. 


W. G. T. (Jackson, Tenn.).—Quinine Lini- 
ment. Our correspondent complains that the 
following preparation often fails in his hands: 


Sulphate of quinia..... .........0+6- 20 grains. 
‘SOON OL@ Est Sate stat aaacdintat esa ese 1 ounce. 
Sulphuric acid, sufficient, or.......... 10 drops. 


To make a clear solution. 

Ordinarily, he says, the solution is easily made, 
but sometimes with the same chemicals and the 
same manipulation, a kind of gelatinous mass forms, 
which soon hardens, and cannot be redissolved in 
acid or alcohol. The fault lies, we believe, with the 
manipulation, which, by the way, is not explained. 
Let the qninia sulphate be rubbed in a mortar with 
the alcohol, so as to be well diffused through the 
liquid, and ‘Hen let the acid be added, and no trou- 
ble will ever be experienced. But add the acid to 
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the dry quinia, and the result will often be just as 
described. On one point, however, our correspond- 
ent is evidently mi-taken. The bard mass observed 
is not really insoluble in alcohol, it is only slowly 
soluble, as he may prove by experience. 


T. (Stanton, M.).—To make a Wineture of 
Capsicum that will remain clear, probably the 
best way is to use alcohol stronger than that di- 
rected by the Pharmacopeeia. 


C. F. (Cincinnati, O.). — Phosphate of Iron, in 
your formula, we incline to think, is a mistake or an 
abbreviation for pyrophosphate or soluble phos- 
phate of iron. Half an ounce of dilute phosphoric 
acid is certainly insufficient to dissolve 128 grains of 
the ordinary phosphate of iron, Another remark: 
Two grains of strychnia to the pint is double the 
strength adopted by the American Pharmaceutical 
Asscciation for the elixir of phosphate of iron, 
quinia, and strychnia. Your formula appears to 
need revision. 

R. J. P.—Your receipt for Tripp’s Balsam of Anise 
contains so unusually large a proportion of oil of 
anise that we hardly feel justified in publishing it 
unless we learn more particulars. Some authority 
for it should be given, and, at least, the dose ought 
to be mentioned. 


Dr. EK. (Connecticut).—The surgical case reported 
in your communication, although not uncommon, is 
of some interest, but it is better suited to the col- 
umns of a medical journal than of THe Druaeists 
CIRCULAR, 

O. A. R. (Vermon’', Iil.).—_ White Crystals in 
Gravity Batteries, The white crystals found 
in your battery consist of sulphate of zinc, and 
the formation of the salt is readily explained. When 


the battery is working, the electro-chemical action 
has for effect to reduce the sulphate of copper to 
the metallic state, while the zinc, taking the place 
of the copper in the salt, forms sulphate of zinc. 
The metallic copper gathers near the lower part of 
the cell, where it causes no inconvenience; but as the 
sulphate of zinc, which dissolves in the liquid above 
the crystals of sulphate of copper, keeps constantly 
increasing in quantity, a time comes when the solu- 
tion becomes super-saturated, and crystals of sul- 
phate of zinc separate and fall down among the 
sulphate of copper, thereby impeding the working of 
the battery. Tbe only remedy is to clean the ap- 
paratus and to charge it again with fresh materials. 
In a well-proportioned battery all the sulphate of 
copper ought to be exhausted before the sulphate 
of zinc begins to crystallize. 


Tricks in Advertisements, 


In the Notes and Queries of last month a com- 
munication was printed, from a subscriber of Cuero, 
Texas, who related that “a druggist in Western 
rexas” had a certain number of patent medicine 
almanacs addressed to him in care of another drug- 
gist in the same town, and, on opening the almanacs, 
found, pasted in about one-third of them, the card 
of his competitor. It appears that one of our old 
subscribers finds the allusion to apply to himself. 
The appended letters show that an occurrence of the 
kind did realiy take place, through a mistake, how- 
ever, and that the trick is one not unfrequently re- 
sorted to intentionally. The main difference between 
the two accounts of the trarsaction is that Messrs. 
Heaton & Brothers state that the cards were simply 
put in, while J. 2. was made to say in the Note that 
they were pisted; but, on lovking over the original 
letter, we find that the word used by him was 
““stuck.’? which may be taken to mean either. So 
that in trying to improve the phraseology we may 
have been the innocent means of embittering the 
quarrel. 

To The Druggists Circular: 

Enclosed find a slip cut from the last DrueaisTs 
CrrcuLtar. As we are the only opposition, and 
knowing the circumstances, we wish to state that 
this article refers to us, and that the greater portion 
of itis false. As you have published J. R.’s com- 
munication, we request that you publish it again in 
your next issue. and follow it with the enclosed let- 
ter from Messrs. A. Vogeler & Co., Baltimore, which 
we consider an honorable explanation of this matter. 
None of the cards were pasted mthealmanacs. The 
almanacs were brought down stairs by a new clerk. 
the cards put in. and laid on the counter. They did 
not exceed thirty in number. As soon as we noticed 
the mistake we had the almanacs taken back up 
stairs, avd the clerk neglected to take out the 
cards. As we had a little correspondence on this 
matter, we supposed it had been settled and our 
explanation satisfactory, but it seems such was not 


the case. By complying with our request you will 

oblige J.C. Heaton & Bros. 
Cuero, Texas, Feb. 14, 1880. 

Messrs. J. C. Heaton & Bros., Cuero; Texas; 
GENTLEMEN—We note contents of your favor of 

the 3d inst., and are glad to learn that the thought- 

less error of your new clerk was rectified as soon as 

you discovered what he had done, and thank you 
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for your prompt explanation of the matter. The 
fact that a prominent wholesale house, which it 
is needless to mention, opened all of the almanacs 
sent in their care this season, and enclosed in them 
their advertisements, led us to believe that you had 
done the same thing, and, being somewhat incensed 
and surprised that such a thing should happen to us 
a second time, we may have written you more 
strongly, under the circumstances, than we would 
have done had the facts been known tous. Your 
letter satisfies us that your action in the matter was 
perfectly honorable and courteous. Thank- 
ing you for your explanatory letter, we remain, 


Yours truly, A. VoGELER & Co, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 10, 1880. 


An Allspice Scrap-book. — W. Z. D. 
(Washington, D. @.) sends us some specimens from 
a scrap-book, started by a former clerk of his, for 
the purpose of preserving the more eccentric of the 
orders received fromcustomers The book is labelled 
‘* Allspice, being contributions from various authors, 
mostly unknown to fame,’’ and. judging from the 
samples, must contain quite a valuable collection. 
As arule, we have been obliged to decline such con- 
tributions to our columns, but in this instance we 
think that, besides affording some amusement, the 
list may be of some use to druggists in helping them 
occasionally to decipher similar writings. The fol- 
lowing are selected, with a few ne°essary explana- 
tions by the originator of the scrap-book: 

‘1 Blew Mast pill Freash made for a Lady 5 cents 
Sea Manner.”’ 

(Blue Mass and Senna and Manna.) 

Here’s anotier— 

“One boilet of setrat of Magnisa one dose of 
ante biles pils pleas send me ether wiram lossengers 
er wiram all.”’ 

(Interpreted means: a bottle of Citrate Magnesia, 
a dose of anti-bilious pills, and either worm loz- 
enges or worm oil.) 

This explains iteelf. 


“Please send me a Pucke for a man wich is 
drunke.” 

Let us hope that he felt better after he took the 
““pucke.” 


‘You will go to the Porthacary and call for 5 
cents Worth of Hyricapary and the Will guve you 
Lbs 

(In old times the powder of aloes and canella was 
called “‘ biera picra *’) 

‘‘Sirs Please to Let Me Have five Cents Worth of 
Birth Amount for the Hiar.’’ (Bergamot oil for the 
hair was wanted.) 

Compound cathartic pills are variously designated 
as 

‘*Campoon carticket piles,”’ 

**Catarc Pills,” 

‘*rale rode pil s,” &c. 

A few more samples: 

““A doace of Blew Mast and Colusom Fora laidy ” 
—‘*blew maske,’”’ ‘‘ blew mash and calisser,’’ ‘*2 
Blumas pills aged 57 years.” (All meaning blue 
mass, or with colocynth. In the last article it was 
presumed that the age referred to the patient and 
not to the pills.) 

“Clo de pot ash,” ‘‘sassuse oil’’ (sassafras), 
“nighter a Ruberurl syrup’? (nitre and syrup of 
rhubarb), ‘‘queinan” :quinine), ‘‘red pacifficates”’ 
‘red precipitate), ‘‘colballack assett’’ (carbolic 
acid’. 

‘*Oxally gassid’’ (oxalic acid). 

‘* Writs Billes Vegtble Pills Shuger Coted.” 

“Castoyl, and Urgamont’’ (castor oil and berga- 
mot). 

“Grocers supplement *’ (corrosive sublimate). 

‘* Hyripiker,”’ ‘‘ Gumberabbic,”’ “‘ Flack seemeal.”’ 

“Salce of tartar lickrish, heartson,’’ the latter 
article also designated as ‘‘heartsone,” ‘‘ ammo- 
niar,”’ ‘‘ spirit of mourning,” ‘ manyack.,’’ 

Seidlitz powders are also styled 

‘*Seleit’s powder.” 

“Subtler’s do.” 

‘*Setler’s do.”’ 

** Arcal Hall,’’ or ‘* Algahol,”? mean alcohol. 

‘*Esefetedy Une St.’? (The bearer was told that 
they did not sell one cent’s worth of assafetida.) 

‘“Shugar of maneury’? (manna), “Cena and 
mana,” “Isip” (hyssop); ‘‘Cartermur seed”? (car- 
damom); ‘‘Gumgoacom,”’ ‘‘Mustangle liniment,” 
‘““Thincher of eye dye (iodine); ‘‘ Magineshur,” 
‘‘Onigar for sprain of foot,” also called ‘‘ Oniker;”’ 
‘““Magineshur,”’ ‘‘ Bouroux,’’ ‘‘Cruset’’ (creasote), 
“Peculiar ointment,’’ also ‘‘Merculer ointment” 
(both meaning “‘mercurial”’); ‘* Pores,”’ also ‘‘ Poor- 
est plaster’? (porvus), and many others too numerous 
to mention. 


Private Formulas,.—The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained. Most of 
these remedies are only known to us by name 
through adyerticements in the daily newspapers: 
J. K. R. (Uniontown, N.J.); HE. O. B, (Nas“ua, 
N. H.); W. M. D. (Chicago, lll.); H. A. W. (Dan- 
ville, Va.); 0. F. R. (New York); and D, 7, (Detroit, 
Mich.) 
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New York College of Pharmacy. 


Ar a meeting held on February 19, 


the following delegates to the Pharma- 
cope@ial Convention were elected: Charles 
Rice, Frederick Hoffman, and P. W. Bed- 
Menninger, Paul 


ford; alternates: TH. J. 
Balluff, and E. P. Nichols. 
The Fifty-first Annual Commencement 


of the College will be held at Chickering 


Hall, Tuesday, March 16, at 8 o’clock. 


Pharmaceutists and friends of the college | 


are cordially invited to be present. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Association 
will be held Monday, March 15, 1880, at 
the College Rooms, 209 and 211 E. 23d St. 
o¢e 


Proposed Pharmaceutical Legislation. 


THERE are no Jess than three bills before 


the Legislature of New York State relative | 


to the welfare of druggists. 

One is in the shape of a section inserted 
in a proposed ‘‘ Liquor Law,” in which 
druggists are to sell liquors only on the 
prescription of physicians, and are to file 
these prescriptions with the county clerk 
on the last day of each month. This law 
it is proposed to apply only to New York 
city and Brooklyn. 

x second bill is the one relating to the 
sale of poisons, which was introduced by 
Mr. W. W. Astor, of New York city. It 
is crude and unsatisfactory, and should 
not be permitted to become alaw. These 
two bills need careful watching. 

The remaining bill is one which proposes 
to adapt a Pharmacy Law to the whole 
State. As it is very evident that this bill 
will not be brought forward this year, and 
if it were, that it would not meet with a 
favorable reception, it need not now create 
any alarm among New York pharma- 
ceutists. 

As may be seen from a report in another 
column, the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society have already taken practical steps 
to protect professional interests and to hin- 
der adverse legislation. 


oe 


County Pharmaceutical 

Association. 

THE annual meeting of the Association 
was held on February 10, abouf sixty mem- 
bers being present. President Nicot read 
the customary report reviewing the past of 
the Society and its present position, and 
making some suggestions for the future. 
He recommended that henceforth only 
registered druggists be eligible to member- 
ship, and that the annual dues be increas- 
ed, so as to raise a fund which would make 
the Society more independent. He also 
suggested the formation of a Committee on 
Entertainment, for the purpose of promot- 
ing friendly social intercourse between the 
members. His report was accepted and 
referred to the Board of Trustees to take 
action on his recommendations. The re- 
port of the Secretary, which was then read, 
showed that during the past year ten regu- 
Jar meetings and a special one had been 
held, besides six meetings of Trustees, at 
which the average attendance had been of 
eleven out of fifteen members. During the 
same time, twenty new members had join- 
ed the Society, two had died, two had re. 
signed, and eight had been dropped from 
the list, making a total of 168 active mem- 
bers. The total cash in hand was $316. 
The report was accepted with thanks. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, W. P. de 
Forest ; Vice-Presidents, T. Jones, L. D. 
Sheets, J. H. Benjamin ; Secretary, L. T. 
Perkins; Assistant - Seere tary, J. L. A. 
Creuse ; Treaswrer,R. J. Owens ; Board of 
Censors, L. E. Nicot, chairman, G. (. Close, 
and G. A. Newman ; Board of Trustees, G. 
M. Baker, chairman, R. Black, C. Pyle, C. 
R. Paddock, and H. M. Gross. ‘ 

Dr. Menninger offered the following rego- 
lution regarding , Metrical Weights and 
Measures: ‘« Whereas the American Met- 
rological Society and others have petition- 
ed the National Legislature for the enact- 
ment of laws to facilitate the introduction 
of metric weights and measures, Resolved, 
that this Society concur in the action of 
the Metrological Society, and add its peti- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
for the same purpose and object.” 


Kings 


very interesting one. 
set on foot relative to the repeal of the 
stamp duty on perfumery, medicinal arti- 
ticles, etc., as now imposed under Sched- 
ule ‘‘A” of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States Internal Revenue, 
end a preamble and resolution were adopt- 
ed, signed, and forwarded to the Congress- 
men from the district, to present the re- 
quest to Congress. 
tion of the various colleges is expected in 
an undertaking in which all druggists alike 
are interested. 


After a lively discussion, in which many 
took part, and some of the opponents of 
the resolution made extraordinary state- 
ments, the motion was adopted by a vote 
of eighteen to fourteen, A number of 
those present abstained from voling either 
in the affirmative or negative, 


The next subject discussed was the 
Poison Law now in prospective. Dr. Baker 
said there is before the Legislature a law 
in regard to the sale of poisons, to be ap- 
plied to the whole State, with the excep- 
tion of the County of New York. Unless 
it is objected to or amended, the new law 
would conflict with the present satisfac- 
tory legislation regulating pharmacy in 
Kings County. This being against the in- 
terest of the society and the welfare of the 
profession in Kings County, he moved that 
a committee of five be appointed, with 
power to take such steps in the matter as 
circumstances may warrant. Dr. Squibb 
explained that every so many years a com- 
mittee is appointed by the Legislature to 
revise the statutes up to a certain date, and 
make them harmonious. They alter clash 


| ing or contradictory legislation, and bring 


it to a homogeneous whole, which is then 
acted upon by the Legislature and becomes 
What is known as the Revised Statutes. 
This work is being done now, but his im- 
pression was that the reason why the Kings 
County drug law had not been taken into 
consideration by the committee is, that it 
had been passed later than the date to 
which the revision is to be extended. The 
committee proposed by Dr. Baker would, 
in his opinion, do much service in seeing 
that the present pharmacy law be not inter- 
fered with. The motion passed, and the 
President announced his intention to ap- 
point the committee after due deliberation. 
Another bill also before the Legislature 
was noticed by Mr. Nicot; it is drawn in 
the interest of liquor dealers, prohibits the 
sale of wine or liquors by any one dealing 
in any other sort of merchandise, and con- 
tains some extraordinary features, one for 
instance limiting the sale of wines or 
liquors by druggists to the hours between 
midnight and six o’clock in the morning 
On motion, the consideration of this re- 
markable specimen of legislation was re- 
ferred to the committee already mentioned. 
oe 


Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


THE annual meeting of the College was 
held Wednesday, January 14, when the 
following officers were elected for the en- 


suing year: President—John Weyer; Re- 
cording Secretary—A. W. Bain; Correspond- 
ing Secretary—Louis Heister; Treasurer— 


Charles Faust; Zrustees—R. M. Byrnes, 
Geo. Eger, H. H. Koehnken, J. D. Wells, 
and John Ruppert. The meeting was a 
A movement was 


To this 


The hearty cdopera- 


Independent of this movement a petition 


has been extensively signed by the Phar- 
maceutists of Cincinnati, and forwarded to 
Washington, with the same object in view. 


The February meeting was held Wednes- 


day, 11th ult., with a large attendance, 
and the interest taken in the proceedings 
was a marked characteristic throughout. 
The most noteworthy feature of this meet- 
ing was the presentation of numerous rare 
Specimens, and the remarks thereon by 
Prof. E. 8. Wayne. 
as follows: bael fruit; coto bark; a beau- 
tiful specimen of cimicifuga, dried, with 
the entire rhizome and rootlets attached; 
a fine specimen of biue cohosh, also dried 
with entire rhizome and rootlets; a large 
specimen of Berberts aquifolia, entire; Bry- 
onia alba ; 
arare specimen of India rhubarb; lactate 
of lime; sweet gum from Liquidambar 
ractflua, with specimen ‘of the plant; chio- 
nanthin, a crystalline body obtained by him 
from Chionanthus Virgin ica; 
specimen of baptisin collected from the 
fluid extract of Baptisia tinetoria, where it 
had been deposited by Jong standing; a 
specimen of cinnamic acid which he ob- 
tained from a gum resin benzoin, contain- 
ing no benzoic acid; a sample of the same 
gum resin; a specimen of hippuric acid 
obtained from Merck’s 
contained nearly ten per cent. of this im- 
purity, and syrup lactophosphate of lime 
that had undergone decomposition. 
specting this syrup Prof. Wayne remarked 
that he had examined 
found it to be a lactate of lime; that the 
lactic acid at first dissolved the phosphate 
of lime, and that during the decomposition 


The specimens were 


5) 


Areca nuts; Grindelia robusta, 


sty- 


a handsome 


benzoic acid, which 


Re- 


the deposit, and 


mainly occupied by the opening remarks 
of the temporary President, and an address 


on Permanent Organization reported a list 
of officers for the ensuing year, who were 
unanimously elected as follows : 


son, 


ton; W.S. McBride, Marshalltown; F. W. 
Parish, Clarinda; Francis Lee, Clinton; C. 
P. Squires, Burlington. 


Moines. 


Albia; W. E. Schrader, 
man Lichty, Des Moines. 


Constitution and By-laws, 
George W. Fuller, of Keokuk; George C. 
Henry, of Burlington; 
Des Moines; E. L. Boerner, of Iowa City; 
D. B. Snyder, of Lyons; to report at the 
next morning session. 


H. Schafer, the President, the report of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-laws 
was read and adopted. The 
was taken in regard to the report of the 
special Committee on Legislation. 
greetings of various associations received 
the previous day by telegraph were an- 
swered with thanks. 
was read from the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Iowa, memorializing 
the Pharmaceutical 
to the relation of their business to the evils 
of intemperance, 
druggists, while in convention assembled, 
by their open and avowed statement to 
brand those persisting in the illegitimate 
trade in liquors with the disapprobation of 
all honorable druggists. 
sideration, a committee was appointed to 
reply to the communication, assuring the 
Temperance Union that the Association 
heartily coincide with the sentiments there 
expressed, and will do 
to relieve the profession from the stigma 
attached thereto by 


wards unanimously adopted: 
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the lactate of lime is formed, the phospho- 
ric acid being set free when the syrup is no 
longer a solution of phosphate of lime in 
lactic acid, but only a magma of lactate of 
lime with phosphoric acid. He said that 
this change frequently took place over 
night, and claimed that the same decompo- 
sition occurs in syrup of lacto-phosphate 
of iron, lactate of iron forming and sepa- 
rating, and phosphoric acid being set free. 
The addition of hydrochloric acid will re 
dissolve the lactate of lime or iron formed 
in the syrup; and when added as recom- 
mended, does not prevent the change, but 
only acts as a solvent of the salts precipi- 
tated. 

Louis HrrstEr, Corresponding Secretary. 

© e______ 


Alumni Association of the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the College rooms, Feb. 
17th. After the officers of the past year and 
the various committees had read their re- 
ports, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. W. 
Tomfohrde ; Vice Presidents, F. F. Reich- 
enbach and O. E. Treutler; Recording Secre- 
tary, G. H. M. Goehring ; (or. Secretary. 
L. Riesmeyer ; Treasurer, Chas. Gietner : 
Registrar, Ed. M. Till; Members of the 
Executive Board, Adolph Pfeiffer, John G. 
Goehring, Peter Hoffmann, and Edmund 
Knobel. L. RresMEYER, Cor. See’y. 
Iowa State Pharmaceutical Association. 

THE convention of Iowa druggists met 
in Des Moines, February 10 and 11, 1880, 
for the purpose of forming a State Pharma. 
ceutical Association. At the morning ses- 
sion of the first day, L. H. Bush, of Des 
Moines, was elected temporary President; 
and G. C. Henry, of Burlington, temporary 
Secretary. 

The Committee on Credentials being ap- 
pointed, reported two hundred and fifty 
applications for membership to the ‘‘ lowa 
State Pharmaceutical Association.” Over 
one hundred of the applicants were in at- 
tendance. 

The time of the morning session was 


by G. H. Schafer, of Ft. Madison, explain- 
ing the object of the meeting. 
At the afternoon session, the Committee 


President—Geo. H. Schafer, Fort Madi- 


Vice-Presidents—Geo. B. Hogin, New- 


Secretary—H. W. Dodd, Fort Madison. 
Assistant Secretary—A. H. Miles, Des 


Treasurer—C. H. Ward, Des Moines, 
Executive Committee—W. B. Cousins, 
Iowa City; Nor- 


A committee of five was appointed on 
consisting of 


C. A. Weaver, of 


SECOND DAY. 
The meeting being ¢alled to order by G. 


same action 


The 
A communication: 


Association in regard 


and praying the Iowa 


After due con 


all in their power 


some unprincipled men, 
The following resolutions were after- 


Resolved, That this Association has learn- 


their report, showing progress. 
committee was continued another year. 


Tedd i be 
recommendations of the executive commit- 
tee was read and accepted, and the follow- 
ing suggestions were acted on favorably: 


ed with pleasure of the efforts being made 
hy the ‘‘ Western Wholesale Drug Asso- 
ciation” to secure the repeal, or at least, 
very material modification of the stamp 
act affecting medicines, perfumery, ete., 
and desires heartily to endorse said effort, 
We believe the law, as it at present stands, 
is unjust and oppressive. ; 

Resolved, That our Secretary be instruct- 
ed to forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and each member of the Senate and House 
representing this State. 

The President then appointed the follow- 
ing permanent committees for the ensuing 
rear : 
? Commitiee on Trade Interests—R. W. 
Crawford, Fort Dodge; A. D. Crain, Des 
Moines; C. H. Holmes, Magnolia. 

Committee on Pharmacy and Queries— 
Emil L. Boerner, Iowa City; Herman 
Tiarks, Monticello; Martin O. Oleson, Fort 
Dodge. ° 

Committee on Legislation—L. H. Bush, 
Des Moines; D. Q. Storie, Chariton; D. B. 
Snyder, Lyons, 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet 
again in Des Moines on Tuesday, February. 


8, 1881. 
: ———_-¢o—______ 


The Connecticut Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the as- 
sociation was held in Grand Army Hall, 
city of New Haven, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 4. The first session was called to 
order at 11 o’clock, A.M., President Os- 
good in the chair. On calling the roll, 
thirty-six members answered to their 
names This number was added to by 
later arrivals, so that the attendance was 
an average one. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting were dispensed with, copies of the 


last proceedings being at hand for members 


who wished to read them. The Executive 
Committee reported twenty-one applica- 
tions formembership. The President read 
the by-law relating to the election of mem- 
bers. A motion to lay the matter on the 
table fora short time was carried. The 


members present then listened to the presi- 
dent’s address, which contained some good 
suggestions, and was received with ap- 
plause. 
three to report on the suggestions, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Main, Sykes, and Wood. 
The Executive Committee called the matter 
of new members from the table, and re- 
commended that they be elected by the 
secretary casting an affirmative ballot. 
The Secretary read his report, which was 
referred to the Committee on President’s 
Address. The Treasurer read his report, 
showing $587 in treasury. 
was accepted, and a committee of two ap- 
pointed to audit the same, consisting of 
Messrs. J. K. Williams, Hartford, and Wil- 
son of Willimantic. The executive commit- 
tee’s report was read by the Chairman, Mr. 
Munson; it was accepted and referred to a 
committee to report on the suggestions, 
Messrs Goodrich, E. W. Thompson, and 
Wells being appointed as such committee. 
The Auditing Committee reported the trea- 
surer’s account to be correct, as per vouch- 
ers. The Committee on Code of Ethics pre- 
sented their report, which was laid on the 
table for discussion. 
was named as the hour to act on the re- 
port. 


It was referred to a committee of 


The report 


Three o’clock, P.M., 


The Committee on Legislation offered 
The same 


The Committee on Private and Local 


Formulas read their report, with addition 
by Mr. Wood; 
Main read the report of the delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association; it 
was accepted. 
and Linde were appointed as Committee 
on Exhibits. 


it was accepted. Mr. 


Messrs. Newton, Gessner, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 3:40, 
The report of the committee on the 


That the Executive Committee be au- 


thorized to employ a stenographer for the 
meetings. 
applications for membership. That hon- 
orary members must be elected in the 
same manner as active members. E 
local secretary be appointed by the presi- 
dent, after the next place of meeting has 
been selected. That a committee of five 
be appointed to revise the constitution and 


by-laws, and report at the next meeting. 
Messrs. 


That the fee must accompany 


That a 


Munson, Goodrich, Buttrick, 
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Gessner, and McNary were appointed as 
such committee. 

The report of the Committee on the 
President’s Address was accepted, and the 
recommendations adopted. The same 
action was taken on the secretary’s report. 
His suggestion as to the election of ap- 
plicants was adopted, and the secretary 
was ordered toengross the proceeding in 
the record book. He was also authorized 
to employ clerical labor in getting up the 
proceedings under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The officers for the ensuing year were 
elected by ballot, as follows: President, 
Stephen Goodrich, Hartford; Vice-Presi- 
dents, E. A. Gessner, New Haven, and W. 
W. Mosher, West Meriden; Secretary, 


Frederic Wilcox, Waterbury; Zvreaswrer, 


Geo. P. Chandley, Hartford. 

The members from Waterbury extended 
an invitation to hold the next meeting in 
Waterbury. It was accepted, and it was 
decided to have the next meeting there. 
After discussion, it was voted that the 
proposed Code of Ethics be published in 
the next proceedings, and action on it be 
deferred until next meeting. 

A resolution of thanks to the retiring 
president was passed, also to Mr. E. A. 
Gessner, as local secretary, for faithful and 
efficient services, 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Goodrich at 7:40 P.M. The Presi- 
dent appointed the following committees: 


Executive Committee. —L. I. Munson, 
Waterbury; W. L. Guernsey, New Haven; 
Frederick Rogers, Willimantic. 

Committee on Progress, Pharmacy, and 
Queries.—Nathan Dikeman, Waterbury; 
N. D. Sevin, Norwich; John H. Klock, 
New Haven. 


Committee on Local and Private Formu- 
las.—Samuel Noyes, New Haven; J. G. 
Rathbun, Hartford; Samuel F. Cram, 
Bridgeport. 

Local Secretary.—R. S$. 
Waterbury. 

The following delegates tothe American 
Pharmaceutical Association were elected: 
F. H. Chapin, Hartford; E. 8S. Sykes, 
Hartford; A. F. Wood, New Haven; E. 
A. Gessner, New Haven; C. E. Bristol, 
Ansonia. Permission was given to the 
delegates to appoint substitutes. 

Mr. F. P. Dickinson, of Hartford, read 
an able paper on Indigenous Plants of 
Connecticut in answer to Query No. 4. 

Query No. 7, on the best Inodorous Dis- 
infectant, was answered by Mr. Newton, of 
Hartford. 

Mr. McNary’s answer to Query No. 2 
was read by Mr. Main, Mr. McNary having 
gone home. 

Query No. 5, on the Adulteration of 


Woodruff, 


_ Beeswax, and the best methods of detect- 


ing the same, was answered by Mr. Norris, 
of New Britain. 

The answer to Query No. 3, by Mr. Dike- 
man, was read by Mr. Munson, Mr. Dike- 
man being absent. [The paper is publish- 
ed in another column of THE Drueaists 
CIRCULAR. ] 


The answer to Query No. 1 was pre- 
sented by Mr. Cram, of Bridgeport. 

Query No. 6, on Elixir of Pepsin and Bis- 
muth, was fully treated by Mr. Main, and 
a sample of elixir was exhibited. [The 
paper is printed elsewhere in the present 
number of THE Druaeists CrRcULAR. | 

Dr. Lindsley, of Yale College, made a 
few pleasant remarks, hoping the associa- 
tion would receive the support of all, which 
were heartily received. 

Prof. B. Silliman was duly elected an 
honorary member. 

Exhibits were made by Messrs. Powers 
& Weightman, Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, 
Tarrant & Co., W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
Burrough Bros., and Mr. F. P. Dickinson, 
in connection with the answer to his Query 
on plants. 

The following new members were elect- 
ed: 

Botsford, Charles B., New Milford; 

Briggs, Charles A., Waterbury; 

Browning, J. W., Windsor Locks; 

Coe, Charles A., Birmingham; 

Ferris, Gideon L., New Haven; 

Flint, Henry H., Willimantic; 
Harrison, Geo. J., Jr., New Haven; 
Hodgson, Jonathan, Rockville; 
Hopkins, Frederic, New Britain; 
Kettere, Fredk. H., New Haven; 
Lamping, Geo. A., New Haven; 
Leonard, John, Willimantic; 
Linde, Geo. 8., New Haven; 
Marble, Geo. E., New Hartford; 
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Mugford, Harry, Plantsville; 
Murphy, Charles E., Waterbury; 
Reynolds, William, Bristol; 
Smith, E. A., Waterbury; 

Smith, Geo. A., Waterbury; 
Strong, A. L., Suffield; 

Strong, Nathaniel M., Woodbury; 
West, William B. N., Hartford. 


Honorary Member. 


Silliman, Prof. B., New Haven: 
FREDERICK WILCOX, Secretary. 


eve — 


Sixth Decennial Pharmacopeia 
Convention. 

By virtue of authority devolved upon 
me as the last surviving officer of the Phar- 
macopeeia Convention of 1870, I again call 
the attention of ‘‘the several incorporated 
State medical societies, the incorporated 
medical colleges, the incorporated colleges 
of physicians and surgeons, and the incor- 
porated colleges of pharmacy throughout 
the United States,” to the importance of 
appointing delegates to the Sixth Decen- 
nial Pharmacopeia Convention, and of 
sending the names and residences of the 
same to me for publication. The conven- 
tion meets on the first Wednesday in May, 
1880, and I am required ‘‘to publish the 
names and residences of the delegates, for 
the information of the medical public, 
previous to its meeting.” 

I have received so far the names and 
residences of the following delegates: 

From the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, Boston: Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, 
Ph.G.; Samuel A. D. Sheppard, Ph.G.; 
Thomas Doliber, Ph.G. 

From the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy: Prof. John M. Maisch, Alfred B. 
Taylor, Prof. Jos. P. Remington. 

From the Louisville College of Phar- 
macy: Prof. Emil Scheffer, Prof. C. Lewis 
Diehl, E. Vincent Davis. 

From the Maryland College of Phar- 
macy, Baltimore, Md.: Delegates—Wnm. 8. 
Thompson, Louis Dohme, Jos. Roberts. 
Alternates — Charles Caspari, Jr., Dr. John 
F. Moore, Dr. Robert Lautenbach. 

From the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Prof. D. W. Prentiss, 
M.D.; Prof. Thomas Antisell, M.D.; Em- 
eritus Prof. James E. Morgan, M.D. 

From the National Medical College of 
Columbia University, Washington, D.C.: 
Prof. W. W. Johnston, M.D.; Prof. D. W. 
Prentiss, M.D. 

From the Medical Department of the 
University of Georgetown, D.C.: Prof. W. 
H. Ross, M.D.; Prof: .C. H. A. Klein- 
schmidt, M.D.; and Dr. 8. C. Busey. 

From the National College of Pharmacy, 
Washington, D.C.: Mr. W. 8. Thompson, 
Prof. Oscar Oldberg, Mr. R. B. Ferguson. 

(Signed,) Jamus E, Moraan, M.D., 

905 E Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1880. 


———- eee — 
Obituary of James and Henry Brewer. 


JAMES BREWER, Of the old and honor- 
able firm of H. & J. Brewer, druggists, in 
Springfield, Mass., died on January 29, 
of pneumonia. He was born in Spring- 
field in June, 1813, and a son of Henry 
Brewer, one of the old-time merchants of 
the town. He began to learn the drug 
business with Henry Sterns in what was 
then the village of Springfield. Later, he 
went to Philadelphia for further study and 
training. Returning in 1834, he joined his 
elder brother Henry in the proprietorship 
of the store at the corner of Main and San- 
ford streets, which had been founded in 
1819 by D. C. Brewer, an uncle of the 
young druggists. 

His pleasant face and friendly gentle 
bearing are remembered by everybody who 
has had occasion to deal at the store. Con- 
servative in his business and devoutly re- 
ligious in his life, he was liberal and broad 
in his judgments and sympathies. Natur- 
ally reserved, he rarely appeared in public 
affairs, but it was always safe to count on 
his quiet influence in favor of the best 
things. 

Mr. Brewer leaves a widow, a daughter, 
and a son—Charles, who is a graduate 
(1879) of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York. 


Henry BREWER, brother and partner of 
the late James Brewer, died on February 
8, ten days after him. He had not been 
in active trade for some eight years, but 
he usually spent a part of each day at the 
store. His health has long been feeble, 
and he came to rely in every way upon his 
brother, whose death was a fatal shock. 
Henry Brewer was born in Springfield, in 
September, 1804, and became a partner in 


the drug store of his uncle, D. C. Brewer, 
in 1825. He was always a lovable, kindly 
man, retiring and domestic in his tastes, 
right-minded and universally respected. 
Mr. Brewer leaves only a widow, daughter 
of the laté Capt. William Childs, of Sixteen 
Acres. 
ome 


Oil-Paste Shoe Blacking. 


ALMOosv? any one may make their own oil- 
paste blacking, if they choose to take the 


trouble. We take the following receipts 

from Scientific News : 

TS DIOLASSON aerate ainiesd alate thors: « Ladisa ah ate 1 lb. 
Tvory: DlACKeeie sereietcmiseth caves oe 114 |b. 
Sweet Gilet. Ge. 035 ce dense cee 2 oz. 


Rub together ina Wedgwood mortar till 
all the ingredients form a perfectly smooth 
homogeneous mixture, then add a little 
lemon juice or strong vinegar, say the juice 
of one lemon, or about a wine-glass of 
strong vinegar, and thoroughly incorporate, 
with just enough water added slowly to 
gain the required consistency. 


AaPLY OLY) D1ACK Sraproetailee Gaeraes ts 2 1b. 
IM OlAgSeS SLR). Stomins oe Srecncree Rats 1 lb. 
Olive) Ol PANS. Bene ins eee onc: 14 Ib. 
Oilfotivitriolieijacaeo ee eee Y lb 


Add water to gain required consistency. 
3. Japan Paste Blacking : 


lyory iblackseisc terete tes. 35 356 3 OZ. 
Coarse supariwsses sen). tse eh a OZ 
Sulphitrie acide. aensvee. «east 1 oz. 
Muriation Se Soh ame pees Omer 1 oz. 


Also the juice of one lemon, 1 table-spoon- 
ful of sweet oil and one pint vinegar. First 
mix the ivory-black and sweet oil. Then 
mix the lemon and sugar. Then mix the 
two mixtures with the oil of vitriol and 
muriatic acid, and add as much of the vine- 
gar as will give the desired consistency. 
There will be no danger to the leather in 
using the acids as directed. One or both 
are ingredients in all the best paste black- 
ings. 
a —— 6 -—- o————— 


To Harden Tallow Candles. 


Our Southern readers will be able to 
make them in this way: Take five or six 
leaves of prickly pear (Cactus opuntia) for 
every pound of tallow. Split the leaves 
and boil them in the tallow, without water, 
for half an hour or more; strain the fatty 
substance, and cast it into moulds. 

The wicks should have been previously 
dipped in spirits of turpentine and dried. 
If the tallow at first be boiled in four or 
five successive waters, it will become 
bleached and purified. A larger quantity 
than one pound of leaves to four pounds 
of tallow makes the candles too brittle. 


——_e-e—______ 


Substitute for Isinglass. 


THE following method has been patented 
in Sweden: 

The whole fish, or cuttings, scraps, etc., 
are soaked well in fresh water, then taken 
out and placed for three or four hours in a 
solution of one ounce of chloride of lime 
in ten quarts of water. After rinsing, 
they are put in a solution of one and a 
half drachms of permanyanate of potassa 
in 85 quarts of water, then subjected to 
the action of nitrous acid gas formed by 
heating one part of nitric acid for every 
hundred parts of the mass. 

If preferred, nitrous acid gas may be 
replaced by sulphurous acid, made by 
burning one part of sulphur to every two 
hundred parts of mass. Rinse again, dry, 
and press. 
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How to Make Tight Tarred Paper Roofs. 


HAVE the lower layer of paper that comes 
next to the boards without tar or dressing 
of any kind (plain paper), then over that 
three layers of tarred paper. When the 
tarred paper is laid on the boards of the 
roof, it adheres firmly to the boards, and 
when they come to shrink (as they always 
do) the paper is torn at the joints between 
the boards, especially if wide lumber is 
used the fracture is greater. Plain paper 
does not adhere to the boards, and they are 
allowed to shrink or expand without dam- 
aging the roof. I have tried it and know 
that a roof put on in this way will remain 
tight more than twice as long as when the 
tarred paper is laid next to the boards; be- 
sides, it entirely prevents the dripping of 
tar through the cracks of the roof in hot 
weather. The extra expense isa mere trifle, 
not 25 cents each square of 100 feet.—J. ZH. 
Emerson, in Scientific American. 


How they Cook Rice in Japan. 


A TRAVELLER in that country writes: 
““They do know how to cook rice here, 
though, and for the benefit of grocers and 
consumers in the United States, I investi- 
gated the matter. Only just enough cold 
water is poured on to prevent the rice from 
burning tothe pot, which has a close-fit- 
ting cover and is set on a moderate fire. 
The rice is steamed, rather than boiled, 
until it is nearly done; then the cover of 
the pot is taken off, the surplus steam and 
moisture are allowed to escape, and the 
rice turns out a mass of snow-white ker- 
nels, each separate from the other, and as 
nruch superior to the soggy mass we usu- 
ally get in the United States as a fine mealy 
potato is to the water-soaked article. I 
have seen something approaching this in 
our Southern States, but I donot think 
even there they do it as skilfully as it is 
done here, and in the Northern States but 
very few persons understand how to cook 
rice properly. Iam sure that, if cooked as 
it is here, the consumption of this whole- 
some and delicious cereal would largely 
increase in America.”—American Grocer. 
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Hot-beds with Cloth Sashes. 


MAKE a square frame of one and one-- 


fourth inch stuff with a single bar of 
the same size down the middle, cover it 
with common, heavy, unbleached muslin, 
paint it over two coats with boiled linseed 


oil, and it will be found far better than. 


glass. There will be no freezing or scald- 
ing, but better colored plants, more stocky, 
and better able to withstand early trans- 
planting. 


three inches of the muslin, sloping exactly 
as it does. 
will settle about as fast asthe growth of the 
plants requires it. 
plants from becoming long-legged, which 
is the main cause of the slow aftergrowth, 


and in the cabbage family of so many 


plants failing to make solid head. 
ove 


Lining for Ale or Wine Barrels. 


GELATINE can be used as an inside coat- 
ing only for alcohol or strong spirituous 
liquors. As it is soluble in liquids of weak 
alcoholic strength, it would be no protec- 
tion to them, but even a positive detriment. 
In its place the American Brewers’ Gazette 
recommends silicate of soda or water-glass 
applied as follows: Take a concentrated 
solution of the silicate, and after having 
thoroughly washed and dried the barrel, 
put some of the solution into the barrel, 
which must be rolled thoroughly and stood 
to dry so that every portion of the inside 
has a coating of the silica which will enter 
the pores of the wood. Wash the barrel 
out with a strong solution of muriatic acid, 
and finally with chalk or lime and water, 
to neutralize the acid. If the barrel is rins- 
ed out thoroughly with clean water and 
examined, it will be found to be coated in- 
side with an insoluble and practically in- 
destructible coating of a substance resem- 
bling white enamel. 

———--— oe 
New Clothing Material. 


A BrRLIN inventor has patented a new 
kind of cloth, which consists principally or 
entirely of sponge. ‘The sponges are first 
thoroughly beaten with a heavy hammer 
in order to crush all the mineral and vegeta. 
ble impurities, so that they can be easily 
washed out. They are then dried and par- 
ed, like a potato, with a sharp knife, the 
parings being sewed together. The fabric 
which is thus obtained is free from all the 
danger which sometimes arises from the 
absorption of poisonous dyes into the sys- 
tem; it absorbs without checking the per- 
spiration, so as to diminish the danger of 
taking cold; it is a bad conductor, and, 
therefore, helps to maintain a uniform sur- 
face temperature; it can be more readily 
cleaned than the ordinary woolen gar- 
ments; its flexibility diminishes the liabi- 
lity of chafing; the ease with which it can 
be employed in shoes, stockings, drawers, 
undershirts, hat linings, and other articles 
of clothing, seemsjlikely to make it espe- 
cially useful as a protection against rheu- 
matic and pulmonary attacks. 


———_ + o —______ 
New York Charities. 


Apout $9,000,000 are expended in 
charity and pauper relief of various kinds 
in New York city each year. Nearly one- 
half of this is raised by taxation, the rest 
being donated by charitable persons, 


After the hot-bed is filled with, 
manure, lay in the soil so as to come within. 


As the season advances the bed! 


This plan prevents the: 


= 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Action of Nitrite of Amy]l. 

WHEN inhaled in small quantities it pro- 
duces recovery from chloroformic insensi- 
bility by dilating the arterioijes of the brain, 
and thus removing the cerebral anemia 
due to the chloroform. 

When innaled in large quantities, io- 
stead of producing recovery from chloro 
formic insensibility, it not only retards it, 
but it may cause death by paralysis and 
over-distention of the heart and engorge- 
ment of the venous system. 

It causes a rise of temperature when in- 
haled in small quantities, by the increased 
amount of blood in the arterioles causing 
an increased tissue change in the body. 

In large doses (inhaled) it produces a 
fall of temperature. 

It also helps to produce recovery from 
the chloroformic insensibility by raising 
the temperature, which is always lowered 
by chloroform, and by removing the pa- 
ralysis of the heart due to chloroform; this 
action is well seen by the nitrite of amyl 
making the heart’s beat fewer and its 
sounds louder. 

Death is caused chiefly by paralysis of 
the heart, which is shown by all its cavi- 
ties being distended and by engorgement 
of the venous system. 
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Iodoform as a Local Application. 


For some years in America, on the Con- 
tinent, and in England, iodoform has been 
a remedy rapidly growing in favor both 
for venereal and primary syphilitic sores. 
Its advantages in these cases are attested 
by the highest authorities. Very useful is 
it also in most forms of ulceration, whether 
specific or not, and in almost any situa- 
tion. It may be applied with advantage 
to ulcers of the legs, to rupial sores, to 
buboes that have become open wounds, to 
ulcerations of the vagina, uterus, ete. 
This agent has been highly spoken of as 
an application in cases of post-nasal ca- 
tarrh, of ulcerations of the throat, of 
ozena, whether syphilitic or not. Asa 
parasiticide it is serviceable, many cases 
of tinea tonsurans, sycosis, etc., improving 
under its influence. Most soothing, tov, 
is it generally when used topically, to ma- 
liguant ulcerations. Indolent siuuses may 
otten also be beneficially injected with so- 
jutions of iodoform. 

Two points of clinical importance must, 
however, be borne in mind in the employ- 
ment of iodoform. ‘Though a local ano- 
dyne, it is in some degree an irritant. It 
should never, therefore, be applied to an 
inflamed surface, since it is likely to cause 
irritation and pain. It is to the indolent 
ulcer, in which action is absent or deticient, 
that it acts so beneficially, And, again, 
iodoform is apt to inflame the sound skin 
that surrounds the lesion it is intended to 
benefit, if kept in contact with it for any 
leugthened period. : 

Many plans have been devised for apply- 
ing this drug. On ulcers and venereal 
sores, previously cleaned and dried, it may, 
when finely powdered, be lightly dusted, 
a piece of dry lint being laiu over it, and 
the dressing renewed night and morning 
while the discharge is profuse, once daily 
being afterward sufficient. Tannin or ful- 
ler’s earth may be mixed with the jodo- 
form in any proportion if it is desired to 
moderate its action, equal parts of the in- 
gredients being generaily prescribed. Iodo- 
form can also readily, by trituration, be 
made into an ointment with lard or vase- 
line, or any of the petroleum derivatives, 
five to twenty grains to an ounce of the 
base. This mode is especially useful when 
it is desired to make the application to in- 
ternal cavities. 

Iodoform is sparingly soluble in water 
and glycerine, somewhat more so in alco- 
hol and warm oil, but readily dissolves in 
ether, and to a still greater degree in chlo- 
roform. This property furnishes us with 
perhaps the most convenient and easy 
method of application. A solution of one 
part of iodotorm in six to twelve of either 
of the last named bodies is painted with a 
camel’s hair brush over the surface to 
which it is desired to apply it. The sol- 
vent evaporates, leaving a film of iodo- 
form, and in most cases the process should 
be repeated once or twice daily. To avoid 
the pain which this evaporation of the sol- 
vent 1s apt to produce in sensitive parts, 
such as the nasal tosse, Dr. Woakes ad- 
vised ‘* iodotormed wool ”’—that is, finely 
carded cotion wool with whtch an equai 
weight of the drug has been intimately 
blended. A piece of this medicated wool 
is to be placed in the required situation, 


and allowed to remain there from one to 
twenty hours. 

The extremely penetrating and disagree- 
able odor of iodoform is its chief objec- 
tion in practice. I find this is best ob- 
viated by great care that none of this 
powerfully smelling drug is dropped on 
the patient’s clothes, that when applied it 
is as far as possible covered over, and in 
some degree it may be disguised when 
made into an ointment by prescribing with 
it some essential oil. Tannin, also, when 
mixed with iodoform possesses the peculiar 
property of in some measure removing its 
odor.— Mr. Wyndham Cottle, inthe Lancet. 
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Chloral Hydrate and Camphor in 
Therapeutic Doses. 

Tue use of the syrup-like liquid, formed 
by rubbing up equal parts of chloral hy- 
drate and camphor in a mortar, as a local 
application in neuralgia, is now generally 
known. The effect of this mixture on the 
system, however, either in therapeutic or 
poisonous doses, [ have never seen reported. 

The therapeutic use of the mixture was 
suggested by the prolonged narcotism ob- 
served in a case in which a poisonous dose 
had been taken. Our first trial of it was in 
a case of periodical mania in an inmate of 
the insane department of the bospital. 

The maniacal attacks would occur every 
three or four weeks, and last from six to 
eight days. At these times the patient 
would become very violent, and for days 
and nights would not be quiet for a mo- 
ment, often beating his head against the 
walls of his cell with apparently no small 
risk of serious injury to hisskull. The or- 
dinary routine of narcotics, including chlo- 
ral, morphia, hyoscyamia, etc., had been 
frequently tried to no purpose. The par 
oxysm in which we decided to try the hy- 
drate of chloral and camphor had already 
lasted three days, and was running its 
usual course in spite of ordinary means to 
prevent it. At 11 A.M. twenty drops of 
the chloral and camphor mixture were 
given in half an ounce of gum water. In 
fifteen minutes he became more quiet; in 
fifteen more lay down, and slept for two 
hours. On awakening he was quiet; to- 
wards evening, however, he began to show 
signs of his former restlessness, when fif- 
teen drops of the mixture were administer- 
ed. Again he fell into a quiet sleep, from 
which he awoke a few hours afterwards in 
the condition usual to him in the intervals 
of the paroxysms. 

We had occasion to use the remedy 
several times in this case while it was 
under our charge, and always with the 
same happy result of cutting short a period 
of several days of violent mania. 

We have on other occasions found this 
mixture to accomplish as a sedative what 
others seemed powerless to do. Again, 
however, its effects have not been so strik- 
ing. We believe it especially useful in 
cases, as above detailed, where violent 
maniacal attacks are suffered from. We 
see no reason why it ought not to prove of 
service in some other serious diseases, such 
as hydrophobia, tetanus, and, as my col- 
league, Dr. Eldridge, suggested to me, in 
delirium tremens. The drugs, it is true, 
are powerful nervous sedatives alone, but 
it appears some additional strength is de- 
veloped by their union, as ten grains of 
camphor or of chloral hydrate, separately, 
would have, we all know, about as much 
effect on a maniac as so much water.—V. 
B. Simms, of Ken Hospital, Yokohama, 
Japan, in American Journal of Medical 
Sciences. 
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Remedies for Hemorrhoids. 


Dr, A. J. Roe says, in’ Michigan Medi- 
cal Neus: Inmy experience iodoform will 
cure fissure but not hemorrhoids, and I 
have used it many times, both as a local 
application and a hypodernaic injection 
into the tumor. When used hypodermic- 
ally it will cause a removal of the tumor, 
but if nothing is used at the same time to 
destroy the veins and integument they 
will soon return, 

Iodoform is valuable in fissure and will 
cure ordinary cases in a short time, but I 
prefer the hydrate of chloral in solution of 
the strength of four grains to the ounce of 
distilled water; itshould be applied directly 
to the fissure once a day. ‘1 his has proved 
a quick and permanent cure in all cases 
in which I have tried it. The bowels should 
be regulated by the administration of YY 
gr. doses of podophyllin nightly. 

Physicians who have treated hemor- 
rhoids by the hypodermic injection of ear- 
bolic acid will have observed that some 


patients have suffered a great deal of pain 
after the treatment, while others felt 
scarcely any at all. The following for- 
mula I have found, if used with care, to 
cause little or no pain in any case: 


& Acid carbolic (Calvert’s No.1)... 3% ss. 
FOdofGrIlasky-<:....di. Lae grs. Xxx 
BalsamyPeru:ti.....mi. tReet 3j. 
Camphorated phenol.......... 3 iij. 


M. Inject 2 to 6 drops, according to 
size of tumor. Inject but one or two tu- 
mors at once. 

———_0-e—______ 
Subcarbonate of Iron as an Antidote in 
Arsenical Poisoning. 


In the year 1867 I was called to attend a 
woman who had taken a very large poison- 
ous dose of the arsenite of copper, and de- 
siring to employ the usually prescribed 
antidote, viz., the ferri oxidum hydratum 
as now kept specially for that purpose by 
a number of apothecaries, I sent three mes- 
sengers to three different druggists,and from 
each the answer came that they had none. 
I then sent for the common subearbonate 
of iron, a preparation so common as to be 
found in all dispensaries and drug-stores, 
and supposivg it, from its composition, to 
be equally as good, tested its efticacy in as 
dangerous a case as possible for recovery 
to follow. It answered my expectations so 
satisfactorily that in three very dangerous 
and vther minor cases, occurring during 
the following twelve years, I relied wholly 
on it as an antidote, and in every instance 
with the same gratifying results, and now 
feel assured that the past experience will 
cause me in the future to depend on it as 
being one of the most reliable if not the 
best antidote in arsenical poisoning. 

From the study of four cases in which 
very large poisonous doses of arsenic were 
taken and recovery followed, together with 
a number of other cases of lesser magni- 
tude, the following conclusions are reach- 
ed as to the mode of procedure to prevent 
death: 

1st. Quickly remove as much as possible 
of the poison from the stomach by means 
of some non-irritating liquid, viz., raw eggs 
with water, oatmeal water, etc., insisting 
on the emetic effect being rapidly produc- 
ed, and it necessary use the stomach pump. 

zd. As an antidote give two ounces of 
the powdered subcarbonate of iron, or com- 
mon iron rust in fine powder, mixed with 
sufficient water to allow it to come in con- 
tact with the entire mucous membrane of 
the stomach, thereby to have the iron 
either absorb or surround by its mechani- 
cal affinity all traces of the arsenic. In 
three or four hours, give a free dose of cas- 
tor oil, which will prevent impaction of 
the iron iu the intestinal canal. Apply ar- 
tificial heat by means of hot fomentations 
to the abdomen, and by triction promote 
capillary circulation. Relieve the pain by 
morphia. Avoid all irritating foods, and 
give emollient drinks until recovery fol- 
lows, which, by prompt efficient action, 
will in the majority of cases ensue.— 
Charles A. Ivale, M.V., in American Jour- 
nul of Medical sciences. 
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Oleate of Lead in Eczema. 


Mr. J. Sawyer, of London, gives, in the 
Practitio,.er, the following formula: 


Lead oleate.......... phates 12 drachms. 
Heavy and inodorous paraffin 
Oller oh Suet Jeeves ¢ 7 | 


The lead oleate is prepared by heating a 
mixture of oleic acid and oxide of lead. 
He can confidently recommend this oint 
ment as a very efficient local application in 
eczema. He has used it successfully in a 
large number of cases. 
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Iodide of Starch as a General Antidote 
in Poisoning. 


Tue Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal states that Dr. Bellini, in a paper read 
before the Medical Society of Florence, 
recommends the iodide of starch as an 
antidote to poisons generally. It is free 
from any disagreeable taste,*and has not 
the irritating properties of iodine, so that 
it can be administered in large doses. He 
has made numerous experiments, and 
states, as a result of these, that at the tem- 


‘perature of the stomach and in the pres- 


ence of the gastric juice, the iodide com- 
bines with many of the poisons, forming 
in some cases insoluble compounds, in 
others solubie compounds, which are harm- 
less so long as they are not in too large 
quantity. He recommends it as safe in all 


the alkaloids and alkaline sulphides, by 

caustic alkalies, by ammonia, and especi-— 
ally by those alkaloids with which iodine — 
forms insoluble compounds. In cases of 

poisoning by salts of lead and mercury, it 

aids the elimination of these compounds. 

In cases of acute poisoning, an emetic 

should be employed soon after its adminis- 

tration. 

———_e- ¢—____ 
Salicylic Acid in Lumbago. 


J. H. Canren, M.D., of Conway, Ark., 
reports that he was called in on the morn- 
ing of October 1. tosee Mr. R. P. C., whom 
he found in bed and unable to stand or sit 
up, suffering an excruciating pain on each 
attempt to rise or even turn himself in bed 
to rest himself. On one day previous, 
while hanging a stable door and when ina 
kind of ‘twist,’ he was taken with a 
‘** catch” in his back, which was so severe 
that he was compelled to go to bed. 
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cases where the nature of the poison is un- — 
known, and as especially efficient in cases — 
of poisoning by sulphuretted AYeRECR, by 


He is aman of good constitution, regular | 


habits, a farmer. No evidences of malaria. 
The doctor put 120 grains of salicylic 
acid in two ounces of glycerine, and di- 
rected him to take one teaspoonful every 
two hours. Nothing else was given. The 
following day he was in the cotton patch 
superintending his work. ‘The patient 
was the subject of rheumatic attacks. 
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The Permanent Removal of Superfluous 
Hairs by Electrolysis. 


Dr. W. A. Harpaway, of St. Louis, 
calls attention, in the Philadelphia Medical 
Times, to this method of relieving a dis- 
agreeable deformity. After briefly alluding 
to the literature of the subject, he thus de- 
scribes the mode of procedure which he 
finds the most convenient: 

A No, 18 cambric needle is attached to 
any convenient handle, which is con- 
nected with the negative wire of a galva- 
nic battery; a moistened sponge electrode 
is connected with the positive pole. Under 
a strong lens held in the left hand, the pa- ° 
tient being seated in a reclining chair, 
facing a gvod light, the needle is entered: 
as nearly as possible into the hair-follicle; 
after this has been accomplished, and not 
till then, the patient is told to approach the 
sponge (positive) electrode to the palm of 
the hand. The needle is not withdrawn 
until a slight frothing is observed around 
its stem, Showing that the electrolytic ac- 
tion has been fully developed; but, to 
avoid shock, the sponge electrode is first 
releasea by the patient, the needle being 
removed subsequently—being exactly the 
reverse of the initial steps. 

I always leave the hair ¢v situ, asitisa 
guide for the introduction of the needle, 
the instrument being entered alongside of 
it, besides being an immediate guarantee 
ot the success of the operation; for if the 
hair comes away with the very gentlest 
traction of the depilating forceps, a point 
always to be tested at once, we know that 


the papilla has been destroyed; butif force 


is required for its extraction, it is a sign 
that the follicle has not been properly en- 
tered I have rarely known the hair to re- 
grow when this test had proved successful. 
By observing this simple rule, one is en- 


non-success of bis operation. If the hair 
does not come out with the feeblest trac- 
tion, I reintroduce the needle time and 
again until it does; so that it is possible to 


make each electrolysis an almost absolute : 
certainty as to permanency of result. With 
the larger number of hairs one introduc- 9 
tion of the needle generally suffices tor de- 


struction; in some instances, however, the 
follicle does not run continuously with the 


apparent direction of the external portion _ 


of the hair, but diverges in one direction 
or another, thus making the entrance into 
or near ita matter of difficulty. In such 
cases the direction of the follicle must be 
sought for by repeated attempts. Fre- 


quently, when the follicle has been accu- — 


rately penetrated, the fact is evidenced by 
the twistings of the hair as the needle 
pushed in. E 
Under a strong lens (one or two inch) it 
is not difficult to introduce forcibly the 
needle directly into the follicle; but tnis is 
not absolutely necessary, as the requisite 
destruction occurs if the instrument is in 
its immediate neighborhood for the pur- 
poses of the operation I generally empioy 
about eight cells of a freshly-charged gal- — 


vanic battery. Each electrolysis occupies 4 


but a few seconds, the time occupied be- 


} 
a 
abled to know at the time the success or z 
.- 


x 


s 
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ments used; but it should be remembered 
that the pain experienced bears the same 
relation. It may be well to say here that 
the amount of pain felt differs in different 
“patients, and also according to the region 
attacked, and that, while it is by no means 
trivial, itis not unbearable, anda tolerance 
seems to be established after a few sittings. 
The immediate effect of an electrolysis is 
to produce an urticarial wheal around the 
mouth of the follicle, with a certain amount 
of congestion and peri-follicular exudation; 
in a few hours afterwards the circum- 
scribed congestion of the tissues disappears, 
leaving small. papules and pustules at the 
point of operation, which in turn leave 
behind them minute red cicatrices, which 
may remain visible for some weeks. For 
this reason, where the hairs are numerous, 
as upon the upper lip, I do not take out 
more than ten or twelve at a sitting, gen- 
erally making the operations a week or 
more apart. Where there are but few hairs, 
situate on a less prominent region, all of 
them may be removed at the same visit. 
Minute scars are most apt to occur when it 
has been found necessary to introduce the 
needle a number of times forthe same hair; 
but even on the lip the most marked cica- 
trices are not noticeable to the naked eye 
after a few weeks, 

Like all other operations of a delicate 
nature, this one requires a certain amount 
of skill and tact only to be had by some 
experience in its performance; but fortu- 
nately the manipulations are easy and 
readily acquired, thus placing it at the dis- 
posal of any one possessing a good galva- 
nic battery. I regard a powerful pocket 
or hand lens as an indispensable adjunct 
to the procedure; indeed it is difficult to 
understand how it otherwise can be per- 
formed with satisfaction to the operator. 

After repeated trials, I have come to the 

conclusion that a needle of the size referred 
to above (a No. 13 cambric) is best suited 
to all cases, causing the least local dis- 
turbance at the time, and the smallest 
amount of scarring afterwards. 


While it is possible to remove even very 
small, downy hairs, such growths scarcely 
ever amount to a deformity, and their de- 
struction entails so much annoyance and 
labor that I rarely ever make the attempt; 
but the forte of the operation isin the per- 
manent removal of stiff, beard-like hairs 

_ occupying prominent regions. The long, 
robust hairs on moles are readily destroyed, 
and often the mole is made to disappear at 
the same time. 

At this writing I have just finished with 
the case of a lady who was the subject of 
a moustache that was plainly visible many 
yards away. ‘The operation has extended 
over a number of months, with the fortu- 
nate result of leaving the lip free from its 
obnoxious ornamentation and without ap- 
parent blemish as regards cicatrices. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
aim of the operation is the destruction of 

_ the hair papilla, so that the regrowth of 
the hair snail be prevented; and it only re- 
mains to say that an abundant experience, 
now running back a number of years, has 
amply demonstrated the permanent and 
successful results of this method. 


——_——o--o———_—_— 
Deaths from Inhalation of Ether. 


Two cases of death from the inhalation 
of ether are reported in the Boston Medical 
and Surgica Journal. One was that of a 
man, in Providence, R. L, aged 54. He 
had been knocked down by a horse, and 
sustained injuries to the hip. Ether was 
given to facilitate the diagnosis. After 
taking it for about fifteen minutes, without 
any warning he ceased to breathe. The 
autopsy showed effusion of serum beneath 
the arachnoid, valvular lesious of the 
heart, and cystic degeneration of the kid- 
neys. 

The Canada Lancet reports the death of 
a lady from ether, administered by a phy- 
sician for the purpose of extracting a tooth. 
Scarcely an ounce had been used. The 
coroner’s verdict was death from paralysis 
of the heart, due to inhalation of ether. 


0+ 


Injury of Eyes from Chloral, 


Dr. G. H. FevTon, of Haverhill, Mass., 
writes to the Medical Record: ‘* An in- 
stance has just come to my knowledge in 
which two young ladies, sisters, suttered 
injury to the eyes from the use of chloral. 
I did not ascertain the amount used, but it 
was apparently administered in the usual 
small doses, and continued only a very few 
days. ‘The eyes in both cases became ex- 


remain several days in a dark room, and a 
permanent weakness remains (after two 
years), requiring the occasional use of col- | 
ored glasses, and greatly impairing the use- 
fulness of the eyes. Has chloral ever be- 
fore been known to produce a similar ef- 
fect ?” 


ooo 


Influence of Phosphorus on the Urine. 


M. CazENEUVE reported recently to the 
Académie des Sciences concerning the in- 
fluence of phosphorus on the urinary secre- 
tion. Experiments on the dog and the cat 
show that phosphorus, given in toxic 
doses, causes increase of urea, phosphoric 
acid, sulphuric acid, the total nitrogen, and 
iron, The author disagrees with the view 
of certain physiologists who regard the 
liver as the principal organ formative of 
urea, 

———___ + eo —_____ 


The Hereditary Effect of Extirpation of 
the Spleen. 


Masorre removed the spleen from a 
male and female rabbit. After the healing 
of the wound both of the animals, apart 
from each other, were used for breeding. 
In order to learn the hereditary effect of 
extirpation of the spleen in this way, the 
progeny of these animals, for several gen- 
erations, must be deprived of their spleens. 
We may look, with a considerable degree 
of certainty, for the gradual diniinution of 
the spleens in the various generations, 
which possibly may lead to complete loss 
of the spleen, In his first communication 
on this subject, Masoire reports the results 
in three rabbits of the first generation. In 
all three the weight of the spleen, relatively 
to the body weight, was diminished one 
half. 

Similar weighings of the livers of these 
three animals presénted no apparent differ- 
ence from the normal liver weight; the im- 
perfect formation of the spleen had exer- 
cised no influence on the development of 
the liver. Through these first experiments 
the author established his propositions, By 
continued breedings their correctness was 
still further proven. A rich field of labor 
was opened by these experiments, since 
many organs ot the-body may be submitted 


to the same test.—Med. Neuigk. 
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Baldness from Fright. 


A curRrous case of complete alopecia is 
reported in the Gazette des Hopituuz, No. 
83, 1879. A girl, aged 17, who had always 
enjoyed good health, had, one day, a nar- 
row escape from being crushed by a floor 
giving way beneath her. She was very 
much frightened; and the same night be- 
gan to complain of headache and chiils. 
The next morning she felt restless, and had 
itching of thescaip. During the following 
days she steadily improved, with the ex- 
ception of the itching. One day, in comb- 
ing her hair, she noticed that if came out 


in great quantities. Three days later, she 
was perfectly bald; and in two more days 
she had lost every hair on her body. Her 
general health was good. The patient re- 
mained bald, and was still so when seen 
two years later by the reporter.—Lritish 
Medreal Journal. 
——_*-e—___—_. 


Anatomical Uses of the Cat. 


Tue Medical Record has a good word to 
say for the cat. In the following manner 
it shows the possible uses of an animal 
considered by many an unmitigated nui- 
sance : 

It was philanthropic as well as prac- 
tical on the part of Dr. Burt G. Wilder to 
suggest the more extended use of the cat 
for dissecting purposes. It seems to-be 
well admitted that tats are increasing 
faster, proportionately, than the population 
which supports them. And, applying the 
doctrines of Malthus, the cat rises to a 
numerical prominence in the civilization 
ot the future which is quite alarming. The 
cat in moderation is a useful addition to 
the household, and gives, we may say, 
rotundity and completeness to the domestic 
life. But cats in excess are annoying, and 
the proposal to make them the subjects of 
anatomical study by medical students is a 
welcome and judicious one. 

The anatomy of the cat is very much 
like that of man; the resemblance being 
closer tuan that of most other domestic 
animals. The viscera have nearly the 
same arrangement; the brain has_ the 
primary divisions, and eyen some of the 


the cranial nerves may be easily dis- 
covered. The bones and many of the 
muscles can be identified from a know- 
ledge of Gray or Quain alone. 

There are many drawbacks to the suc- 
cessful study of anatomy upon the human 
body. The expense is considerable, the 
subject may be bad, progress is always 
slow, and there is, as a rule, very little 
systematic study in connection with the 
work. Dissection and examination of the 
viscera are greatly neglected, and yet 
they are the most important parts for the 
majority of students. It is very likely, 
therefore, that preliminary dissections of 
an animal so easily obtained and cared for 
as the cat would be of great help to the 
student. While studying under a pre- 
ceptor, or while pursuing any course of 
preliminary training, he could easily 
occupy part of his time in such anato- 
mical investigations. He would thus 
acquire a practical familiarity with the 
use of the knives, the appearance of the 
organs and tissues, and the names and 
general arrangement of most of the struc- 
tures of the human body. An interest in 
comparative anatomy would also be often 
excited, and such an interest is always 
valuable as stimulating to more earnest 
and thorough investigation. 

The numerica] decrease of cats and the 
quantitative increase of anatomical know- 
ledge are two things which it would be 
desirable to bring about. We hope that 
undue stress has not been laid upon the 
former. 


ooo 


The Hottest and the Coldest Spots on 
Earth. 


One of the hottest regions on the earth 
is along the Persian Gulf, where little or no 
rain falls. It is more uncomfortable from 
the fact that at Bahrin the arid shore has 
no fresh water; yet a comparatively nu- 
merous population contrive to live there, 
thanks to the copious springs which break 
forth from the bottom of the sea. The 
fresh water is got by diving. The diver, 
sitting in his boat, winds a great goatskin 
bag around his left arm, the hand grasping 
its mouth; then he takes in his right hand 
a heavy stone, to which is attached a long 
line. Thus equipped he plunges in and 
soon reaches the bottom; instantly open- 


ing the bag over the strong jet of fresh 
water, he springs up the ascending cur- 
rent, at the same time closing the bag, and 
is helped aboard. The stone is then hauled 
up, and the diver, after taking breath, 
plunges in again. The source of the co- 
pious marine springs is thought to be in 
the green hills of Osman, some five or six 
hundred miles distant. The most uncom- 
fortably cold place of which we have any 
account, is on top of the magnetic Nortu 
Pole, north of our continent. Probably 
on the magnetic South Pole it is colder 
still, as when it is winter there the earth 
is at its furthest distance from the sun, 
while when it is winter at our North Pole 
the earth is nearer to the sun. 


—_——0--o—__—_— 
Book Notices. 


REVISION OF THE UNITED STATES PHAR- 
“MACOP@IA. REPORT PRELIMINARY TO 


THE CONVENTION OF 188v. Being a rough 
draught of the general principles, titles, 
and working formule proposed for the 
next Pharmacope@ia. Prepared and com- 
piled by Cares Riog, chairman of the 
committee of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Associaiiun on the revision of the 
United States Pharmacopeia. 


Most of the readers of THE DruGGisTs 
CIRCULAR probably remember the appoint- 
ment of the committee in 1877, and their 
action since then, which culminated, at the 
beginning of the present year, in an appeal 
for means to enable them to publish and 
circwate the result of their labors. The 
necessary funds were at once supplied by 
the pharmaceutical colleges and societies 
of the country and some private individuals 
interested in the coming revision, ‘The 
outcome of ail this is now before us in the 
shape of an attractive looking pamphlet of 
magazine size, containing over two hun- 
dred pages. It is not our intention now to 
criticise its contents; this we would rather 
leave to the individual members of the 
profession, before whom it will shortly 
be extensively circulated—and for the pur 
pose we freely offer the columns of ‘lHE 
Drueeists CrrcuLaR. For the present we 


would only briefly call attention to the 
immense labor entailed by the publication, 
and the remarkable industry, ability, and 
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ing in proportion to the number of ele-| tremely painful, compelling the patients to | fissures which are found in man. Most of 


learning shown by the committee, and 
more especially its chairman, in their 
voluntary undertaking. It is all the more 
laudable that it has been go far only a labor 
of love. The general features of the report 
have already been alluded to in the Crr- 
CULAR, and specimens of its proposed ar- 
rangement were published last year. The 
other members of the committee are Messrs. 
F. Hoffman, P. W. Bedford, J. M. Maisch, 
J. P. Remington, C. Bullock, G. F.. H. 
Markoe, 8. A. D. Sheppard, L. Dohme, E. 
H. Sargent, C. L. Diehl, J. U. Lloyd, W. 
H. Crawford, C. Mohr, E. Painter, and W. 
Saunders. Contributions were also received 
from Dr. E. R. Squibb, Prof. A. B. Pres- 
cott, Prof. W. T. Wenzell, and J. G. 
Steele. Wemay add that the Report is not 
for sale, but copies can be obtained by 
applying to George Ross, Lebanon, Pa., 
and enclosing the postage, six cents. 


Porson Book. Being a record of sales of 
poisons, published by the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society. 


A convenient book for registering the 
sales of poisons according to the provisions 
of the law regulating pharmacy in Kings 
County. . An extract of the Act governing 
the sales of drugs and poisons begins the 
volume, and shows at a glance what are 
the substances legally defined as poisons, 
and the restrictions applied to their sales. 
The blank pages are ruled and divided in 
the usual manner with printed headings. 
The pages are pot numbered, and no space 
is left for entering the names of witnesses 
of the sale, such precautions not being di- 


rected by the Act of the Legislature. The 
price of the book is one dollar. It can be 


procured from the Board of Pharmacy, 
room No. 1, Brooklyn City Hall. 


BRAIN-WORK AND OVERWORK. By Dr. H. 
C. Woop, Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston, 1880. 


This is the tenth of the American Health 
Primers edited by Dr. W. W. Keen, and 
published at first by Lindsay & Biakiston 
and now by Presley Blakiston. Like every- 
thing from the pen of the editor of the 
latest revision of Wood & Bache’s Dispen- 
satory, this Primer deserves careful reading 
and close attention, We specially notice 
his candid and unbiassed treatment of the 
subject of the use and abuse of alcoholic 
liquors, tobacco, tea, and coffee, as a pleas- 
ing contrast to the blind partisanship so 
often displayed as much by one side as the 
other in the controversy. 


Key To Guostism. ScreENCE AND ART UN- 
Lock Its Mysterres. By Rey. THOMAS 
MircHe.u, of Brooklyn, N. Y. New 
York: S$. R. Wells & Co., 1880. 


In this book the author, by experiments, 
reasoning, and quotation from the Bible, 
effectually proves that modern Spiritualism 
is a fraud or a delusion, and by the same 
means atiempts to convince the reader that 
Mesmerism is a fact and Clairvoyance a 
reality. 


HYGIENE “AND EDUCATION OF INFANTS; 
or, How To Take CARE OF Basies. By 
the Société francaise Whygiéne, of Paris, 
France. Translated from the original 
by Gro. E. Wauton, M.D., Professor in 
the Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery. Price 25 cents. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


ON THE INTERNAL Use oF WATER FOR THE 


Sick, AND ON Turrst. A clinical lecture 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, October 
25,1879. By J. Forsyra Meres, M.D. 


A smail pamphlet published by Lindsay 
& Blakiston, of Philadelphia, 


Tue WeEsTERN Droeeists’ PRICE CuR- 
RENT OF DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, ETC. 
Published by Woodward, Faxon & Co., 
of Kausas City, Mo. 

A very complete and tastefully got up 
volume of four hundred pages, which is 
claimed to be the first of this character ever 
issued west of the Mississippi. 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE AND SuRGERY. Part LXXX. 
January, 1880. Uniform American edi- 
tion. New York: Townsend, publisher, 


This volume contains a general Index to 
Parts 77, 78, 79, and 30. 


Ex Méprico y CrrusANO CEeNTRO-AMERI- 
cano. A monthly publication on medi- 
cine, surgery, and the collateral branches. 
Guatemala, January, 1880, First year, 

first number. Edited by Ferp. C. VAL- 

ENTINE, M.D, 
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| tubings are much preferable to India rub- 
ber ones, because they are entirely devoid 
of taste and smell, not acted upon by 

any liquid, and very cleanly looking. Be- 

‘fore using them it is necessary to soak 
them in water for afew minutes, This 
makes them soft and pliable. 


Random Notes. 


Adulteration of Olive Oil.—Palmieri has | 
taken advantage of the different conducting 
power for electricity of fatty oils, to de- 
tect adulterations, It so happens that olive 
oilis one of the worst conductors, while 
flaxseed oil and cottonseed oil are very 
good conductors. Palmieri’sinstrumentis| Gun-cotton is repeatedly recommended 
called a diagometer, but its use requires | as a very convenient filtering material to 
considerable skill and experience.—Zeit. | take the place of asbestos and glass-wool, 
oesterr, Ap. Ver. which are not always to be had. 


Artificial India-rubber.—Bouchardat ob-| Substitute for Linseed Oiland Turpentine. 
tained a substance with all the technical |—One hundred parts of rosin are melted and 
properties of India-rubber, by the action | well mixed with two parts of soda in fifty 
of hydrochloric acid on isopren, which is | parts of water, then two hundred and fifty 
one of the products of the dry distillation parts of water and twenty-four parts of 
of India-rubber. It contains 87:1 per! ammonia are added. This varnish dries 
cent. carbon, 11°2 per cent. hydrogen, and | quickly, and can be used in lieu of boiled 
1-7 chlorine. It is insoluble in alcohol, | oil in paints. 


swells in ether and carbon disulphide, and 
dissolves in the latter. 


Chloride of Methylene, which of late has 
been produced in large quantities in France, 


and chiefly been used in refrigerating ma- 


chines, has been applied to the extraction 
of the perfumes of flowers and plants. The 
residue, after volatilization of the chloride 
of methylene, is extracted with cold alco- 
hol.—Chem. Zeit. 


Condensed Beer is now made 
large scale in London on much the same 
plan as condensed milk. Beer is concen- 
trated in vacuum pans to one-sixth or one- 


eight of its bulk, and then the quantity of | 


alcohol which it originally contained 
is added. Lastly, it is put up in sealed 
cans. 


A Mucilage which seems to keep for a 
very long time is prepared by precipitating 
dissolved gum with strong alcohol, express- 
ing, and drying. The mass is perfectly 
white, and easily soluble in water. 


Salicylic Acid is soluble to the extent of 
80 per cent. in aceton, 70 per cent. in ether, 
60 per cent. in alcohol, 30 per cent. in 
fusel oil, 50 per cent. in fused carbolic 
acid, 1 per cent. in chloroform, 2 to 3 per 


cent. in water and in oil, and 8 per cent. | 


in glycerine, 


Salicylic Acid in Long Continued Doses.— 
Kolbe does not consider it a poison in small 
doses even if taken for along period. He 
took it for rine months, in the dose of 
fifteen grains daily, with no ill effects, 
his urine not even showing traces of 
albumen, 


New Process for Dextrine and Glucose.— 
Starch can be converted very quickly into 
dextrine and glucose through the action of 
carbonic acid gas, but under pressure, and 
at a temperature of 140°F. The sacchari- 
fication is hastened by the presence of a 
small quantity of gluten or ground bar- 
ley. 

Clarifier.—Dissolve 70 parts of sulphate 
of alumina and 90 parts of crystallized 
carbonate of soda, separately, each in 1,000 
parts of lukewarm water. 

Add to each 100 quarts of the liquor to be 
clarified 314 fluid ounces of the alumina 
solution, stir well, and add 316 fluid 
ounces of the soda solution; stir well, let 
stand several days, and filter. 


Parchment Paper.—Its uses extend from 
year to year. It is now proposed to make 
tubings of it, to serve as syphons. Such 


"r'O THE: 
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| Tincture of Orange Peel.—The tincture 
| of the fresh peel is deepened considerably 
in color on the addition of alkalies. 


Egg Soap.—The white from eight eggs is 
| saponified with half its weight of potash 
lye (30 per cent.); stir in the yolks, then 214 
drachms of starch, and mix at last with 
twenty pounds of soap. Color with annatto 
and perfume. 


Mustard.—The name is derived from the 
| Latin “ mustum ardens”—burning must,— 
| a mixture of must and mustard which was 
| used as a condiment by the Romans, 


ore 


Earthquakes in Hungary. 


Tue Nature reports that the recent Hun- 
|garian earthquakes were attended with 
| phenomena of a most remarkable character. 
| One of the shocks divided the large Danu- 
| bian island near Old Moldavia in two, and 
| from the chasm thus formed a huge column 
| of water was ejected sufficient to partly 
| flood the island. Suddenly, on October 
| 18, there was a cessation of this flow, but 
| black sand and clay were thrown up from 
many funnel-shaped crates in the fissure. 
Mouths of the caves near Weisskirchen 
had fallen in, and the ruins of the castle of 
Golubacz were demolished. But as the 
caves were the breeding places of the Ko- 
| lumbaes mosquitoes, the visitation will not 
| be considered an unmixed calamity if it 
| has caused the utter destruction of these 
| insect pests. 


| 
| 


| 


0+ 
The Perfection of Nature’s Works. 


Upon examining the edge of the sharpest 
| razor with the microscope, it will appear 
fully as broad as the back of a knife— 
rough, uneven, and full of notches and 
furrows. An exceedingly small needle 
resembles an iron bar. But the sting of a 
bee seen through the same instrument ex- 
hibits everywhere the most beautiful polish, 
without a flaw, blemish, or inequality, and 
ends in a point too fine to be discerned. 
The threads of a fine lawn are coarser than 
the yaras with which ropes are made for 
anchors; but a silkworm’s web appears 
smooth and shining, and every where equal. 
The smallest dot that is made with a pen 
appears irregular and uneven; but the little 
specks on the wings of insects are not only 
found to be perfect and regular, but to often 
show elaborate designs of a detail which is 
the admiration of the microscopist. 
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THE IMPROVED 


FOUNTAIN SYRINCE 


Manufactured and for sale by the EMPIRE SYRINGE CO. at 51 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


These Syringes are too favor- 
ably known to need any com- 


IMPROVED 


FOUNTAIN SYRINGE, 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


No, 51 Cortlandt 


WILLIAM PLATT, 
General Agent. 


holding two quarts, $20; No. 4, holding one gallon, supplied when specially ordered. 


THE “EMPIRE” SYRINGE CO, 


NEW-YORK CITY. 


mendation by us, operating as 
they do automatically, dispens- 
ing with all pumping, valves, 
etc. They do not act spasmodi- 
cally, and cannot inject air, 
which is painful and dangerous 
to the sick and sensitive; they 
also serve for other urposes, 
making the best Nasal Douche 
for Catarrh and other similar 
diseases. Irwin (, Carlisle, 
M.D., writes us: ** My attention 
has been called to your Syringe 
by the endorsement of Drs. 
Barker, Van Buren and Keys in 
their recent medical works.” 
Samples sent by mail with 
Hard Rubber Tubes at dozen 
price, 15 cents added for post- 
age. Net price per dozen: No. 
1, holding one nr, $18; No. 2, 


Street, 


holding one quart, $18; No. 3, 


WM. PLATT, Agent, 51 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


[March, 1880, 


POSITIVELY SECURE, NO LEAKACE. 
AS NEW SPRINKLER CS ore hte 


TO FIT ANY SIZE BOTTLE. 


No inconvenience from the screw caps coming off, falling on the floor and rolling away. The cap does 
not come off. You open by giving a few turns from left to right, when a free flow is obtained by shaking 
out. To close, turn from right to left until tight. When closed it is hermetically sealed. 


USED FOR LIQUIDS AND POWDERS. SOLD BY DEALERS. 
C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO., Manufacturers, 


G32 PYPearl Street, New Work. 


TYER RUBBER Co.,, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Bottles, Fittings, etc., 


SS AND THE ORIGINAL 


Burr's Nursing 


FAIRE AN KS 


Fountain Syringes. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES 


BULB SYRINGES, 
Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stoppies, etc, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
A) 2. And all the Numerous Articles 


ZEB 


USED BY 


<== PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 


TYERR RUBBER COMPANY. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 


To the Medical Profession. 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz. é 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg, Ptyalin, Lactic und Hydrochloric Acids,in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugaror MKT. ccs ee ccmepetes 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
POpBin Ares nae a Neola eastemens cone . 8 ounces. Wactiey Acid feet sees aerrotes 5 fl. drachms. 
Pancreatines2cb.csasade. setewes cee 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms, 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., F, LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Puthology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. in the 
University o; the City of New York. NV. Y. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
SAMUEL R. PERCY, M. D., Hyyiene in the Am. Vet. Col ge, etc., ete, 
Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. : 


Jas, AITKEN Muias, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and «ed. Juris. 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn, Hospital. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., Cincinnati, O. |. “Ihave used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
Prof. Prin, and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; f in cases of feeble digestion.” 
) 


‘*‘T have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
pepo for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 

iate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly.” 


ALBERT F. A. Kine, M. D . Washington, D. C. 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and 
Clinical Surg. University of Louisville. 
L. P. YANDELL, M. D., f 
Prof of Clinical Medicine, Diseases of Chil- 
dren, and Dermatology, Univer. of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
ROBERT Bat Tey, M. D., Rome, Ga. 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass’n, of Ga, 


“TI have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
pointed me, Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


‘““LACTOPEPTINE is an exceedin ly valuable pre- 
paration, and no one who gives it a fair trial can fail 
to be impressed with its usefulness in Dyspepsia.” 


“IT have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. I think well of it.” t. 


“Tf consider LACTOPEPTINE the very vest prepara-— 
tion of the kind which [ have ever employed, and for 
patients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
18 equal to it.”” 


‘T find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains. 


CLAUDE H, Mastin, M. D., LL. D., Mobile, Ala. 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., London, 


‘ J a ee 


within itself all the principles required to promote a 
England. healthy digestion.” 
PRICE LIST. We also prepare the various: 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. rei RR : — i i Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
“ (in 3g 1b. “ )... 2) per lb: 12.00 | tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
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To Exhaust Cinchona Bark. 


Dr. Dr YruJ, as the result of his experi- 
ments, states, in Archiv der Pharm. ,that by 
percolation with cold distilled water alone, 
only about three-sevenths of the different 
alkaloids can be extracted ; to obtain the 
remaining four-sevenths diluted hydro- 
chloric acid must be used. The smallest 
quantity of acid is seventy-three grains of 
anhydrous hydrochloric acid for every 
three hundred and twenty grains of alka- 
loids ascertained to be present in the bark, 
which will correspond to a mixture of half 
an ounce of concentrated acid and three 
and one half ounces of water. Hence De 
Vrij advises to mix the powdered bark 
with sufficient cold water to form a thin 
gruel, and add the requisite calculated 
quantity of hydrochloric acid ; the perco- 
lation is finished with cold water to ex- 
haustion, then the peicolate is evaporated 
in a water-bath to the desired consistence. 
A fluid extract, containing one hundred 
per cent., that is, grain for grain, will be 
found very convenient. A good fluid ex- 
tract, prepared as above, must answer the 
three foijlowing tests: (1) One hundred 
grains mixed with un excess of solution of 
caustic soda must yield a precipitate which, 
after washing and drying, must weigh at 
least five grains. (2.) A tew drops ot con- 
centrated nydrochloric acid must produce 
a precipitate, consisting of ciuchu-tannic 
and hydrochloric acids, which previpitate 
must again be dissolved on the additiun of 
much water. (3.) A small quantity of the 
fluid extract, evaporated in a water bath 
to the consistence of honey, and then treat- 
ed with small quantities of strong alcohol, 
successively aaded until the latter is not 
sensibly colored, must leave bebind a nearly 
white, tough mass insoluble in alcouol. 
This will prove that too large a quantity of 
hydrochioric avid has not been used. Ke- 
lating to the limits of the extracting power 
of coid water, Dr. De Vripstates tuat after 
having obtained the above mentioned 
three-seventh parts of the ulkuloids by per- 
cviating fifty grains of powdered bark 
with sulficient water to obtain one ounce 
of percolate, about twenty-two ounces 
more of water are required to so exhaust 
the bark that ferric chloride no longer 
gives the well known green reaction with 
tne liquid. 

————_0-e—_______ 


Preparation of Benzoic Acid. 


Rup. WAGNER proposes, in Apoth. Zett., 
to make this acid by dissolving one part of 
the resin in three to four purts of concen- 
trated acetic acid, and decanting the brown 
solution, which is then poured into four 
parts of boiling water. The insoluble 
resinous mass being separated by filtra- 
tion, and the filtrate being allowed to cool, 
nearly all the acid crystallizes out, and the 
remainder is obtained by evaporating the 
solution, previously partly saturated with 
milk of lime. On the large scale the acetic 
acid would, of cuurse, have to be replaced 
by concentrated solutions of crude acetate 
of lime. It is perhaps not geuerally 
known that balsam of tolu, storax, and 
balsam of Peru readily dissolve in acetic 
acid. 

——_——_ 0+ ¢—_____. 


The Jaborandi of Commerce. 


Messrs. MILLER AND BuDEE give, in 
Arch. der Phaim., the results of their ex- 
tended investigations on the pharmacologi- 
cal and chemical history of these leaves. 
They come to the following conclusions : 
Jaborandi leaves of commerce may conven- 
iently be divided into two classes:(1.) Per- 
nambuco jabor andi, collected from Pilocar- 
pus pinnatifolius and Pil. selluanus, of the 
natural order Rutacer; these constitute the 
true leaves of Dr. Coutinho, who first 
brought them into repute. Some of the leaf- 
lets will be seen to be hairy on the under side, 
while others are perfectly smooth, seeming- 
ly constituting two varieties, but both kinds 
ot leaflets are found on the same leaf-stalk. 
xamination proved that the hairy ones 
contain more pilocarpia than the smooth 


a 


ones, in the proportion of eight to twelve. 
The stalks alone yielded very little alka- 
loid. (2.) Brazti jaborundi, collected from 
several plants belonging to the Piperacee ; 
they differ chiefly from the true jaborandi 
in not having a coriaceous texture, and not 
being marked with pellucid glands ; the 
odor and taste are also more pepper-like. 
Under the microscope the cells of the un- 
der side of the Brazil jaborandi will be 
found to be irregular in shape, and not 
polyhedric like those of the Pernambuco 
leaves; the latter contains, moreover, crys- 
tal clusters of oxalate of lime, which are 
entirely wanting in the former. The Bra- 
zil leaves do not seem to contain pilocarpia, 
at. least neither of the chemists above men- 
tioned succeeded in isolating any alkaloid. 


——_e+ e—____ 
To Administer Nitroglycerine. 


THE reported beneficial effects of nitro- 
glycerine in angina pectoris, have attracted 
the attention to the discovery of some con- 
venient vehicle for its administration. Mr. 
Martindale, having observed that nitrogly 
cerine is soluble in about six times its 
weight of olive or almond oil, is of the 
opinion that a one per cent. oily solution 
would in many cases be preferable to the 
alcoholic solution of the same strength. 
It has the advantage of being stable, non- 
volatile, unoinflammable, and perfectly in- 
explosible. Cacao butter is also a good sol- 
vent when melted, but care is necessary to 
prevent, by frequent shaking, a separation 
during the cooling of the butter. The 
mass may then be mixed with sugar and 
roiled into pills, which are to be varnished. 
As an improvement on this mode of ad- 
ministration, since it is usually desirable to 
obtain the effects of nitroglycerine as 
quickly as possible, it is proposed to add 
tne cacao butter mass to chocolate paste, 
mix well with the aid of heat, and then di- 
vide it into lozenges or drops, which may 
be made to contain each one-hundredth of 
a grain, or more if necessary. 


————_——- 0 ¢—__—_ 
Dialyzed Soap for Opodeldoc. 


THE great trouble in making a nice, 
transparent article of solid opodeldoc, 
similar to what is known as Steer’s opodel- 
doc, is to prevent the appearance of 
‘‘ stars,” or crystals of chloride of sodium. 
The idea occurred to Dietrich to remove 
the objectionable sait and the excess of 
soda by dialysis. The following process 
is given in Ovsterr. ver.: 

‘Two parts of animal soap and one part 
of olive oil soap are dissolved in six parts 
boiling water. Fill with this solution 
sausage cases made of parchment-paper, 
bent in U shape, and hang them in warm 
or hot water, which, of course, has to be 
renewed. After a couple of days the solu- 
tion of soap is removed, evaporated to 
dryness, and granulated by rubbing through 
a cuarse sieve. The soap has then acquir- 


ed a snow-white color, and, curiously. 


enough, is a good deal softer. The loss 
by dialysis is about twenty per cent. 


oe —___ 
Universal Carbolic Composition. 


HaGeER has devised the following mix- 
tum cumpositum for veterinary and farm- 
ers’ use: It keeps sores clean, kills lice, 
cures scab and itch, keeps off flies and 
mosquitoes from animals, protects seed 
corn, ete. Of course, it will have to be 
diluted properly : 

Ordinary benzoin..... 100 parts. 
A loess eeein file act “a 10 Tet 
Crudesalicylicacid.... 25 
Oilfofispikesté 0/6) e200 -60 4“ 


Oil of star anise ..... 10 san 
Alcohol bayvseweie:: eel 0005 xfs 
Crude oleic acid...... 100 “ 
Caustic soda.......... 60 “ 
Borax saitpe. halos: Gao +o ‘S 
Winters cen. coils a $680 500) os! 


Crude carbolic acid.. 3,000 ‘ 
Rub the benzoin, aloes, and salicylic acid 
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sential oils dissoved in the alcohol. After 
a day’s maceration, add to the mixture the 
oleic acid, the soda, and the borax dis- 
solved in the water, and, lastly. the car- 
bolic acid. Shake the whole well for half 
an hour, and after one week’s maceration 
in a cold place, decant the clear liquid. 
For use, shake well with twice its bulk of 
water, and add one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty times its bulk of water, 
stirring thoroughly. For scab and itch, di- 
lution with only thirty or forty times its 
bulk is necessary. 


6-0 
Testing Pepsine. 
To the Druggists Circular: 


A new so-called method of testing pep 
sine has been circulated among the medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical professions, based 
upon the precipitating power of certain 
neutral salts, wherein the bulk of matter 
precipitated is assumed to indicate the com- 
parative pepsine strength of various sac- 
charated and other pepsines. 

I think this process is calculated to mis- 
lead, and is based upon erroneous data. 

True pepsine has not been, and probably 
never will be, isolated, as I think it cannot 
exist except in combination with animal 
matter, by which it is absorbed, and held 
ready for action whenever conditions are 
suitable. 

In support of this view, V. Wittich has 
‘fourtdthat fibrin is capable of absorbing 
-pépsine, and that the latter cannot th.n be 
washed out with water ; it becomes active, 
however, as soon as ii is brought into con- 
tact with diluted hydrochloric acid, and 
the combination is dissolved, pepton 
formed, and pepsine set free (or repro- 
duced ?). 

Ebstein and Grutzner have since’ con- 
firmed this, and O. Hasse also agrees to the 
views of V. Wittich, but is of the opinion 
that the combination of fibrin and pepsine 


is not of a mechanical, but of a chemical 
character. He has found that coagu ated 
albumen is capable of fixing pancreatine 
and amylum ptyuline in the same manner, 
Ph. Cenir., No. 40, 1874, pz 880. r 

If this be the case, pepsine, pancreatine, 
and allied principles are obtained wher 
precipitated by chloride of sodium in 
combination with probably the hydro- 
chloric acid of the chloride of sodium, 
chloride of sodium, and animal matter. 

The precipitated matter is not pepsine, 
but simply holds it in proportions which 
may be great or small, the amount of pre- 
cipitated matter being no indication of the 
amount of pepsine present. 

The error, therefore, it appears to me, 
consists in viewing this precipitated mat- 
ler as pepsine, when it is only a vehicle ; 
and no test can be considered reliuble un- 
less it involves absolute digestion. 


R. W. GARDNER. 


% 


Hager’s Scientific Dinner Pills, 
Sulphate of cinchonidia, 75 grains. 


Pepsine:: .o 2 ; 1 ounce. 
Powd. ginger...... ... 45 grains, 
cou SBUSPICe.. seer. SON 
“ éardamoms..... 45.‘ 

“-» gentian Toot; .., 90" ** 


‘* —m’shmallowroot 90 “ 
‘¢  tragacanth..... 90.“ 


| Make into a pill-mass with the following 
excipient: 


Gvcerinere sets tt ...150 grains. 

Concentrated hydro- 
CHIONICHAGION es ance 90%" 484 

Waters... 2: eRe Nd a 


Make into three hundred pills, which 
may be gelatine or sugar coated, but must 
not be subjected to too great a heat. 

The dose is: After meals, four to six 
pills, within one hour, or until the feeling 
of oppression has disappeared. In loss of 
appetite, take, two or three hours before 
meal, one or two pills every hour, and 


to a fine powder, and add them to the es-| after meals four pills, 
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Tincture of Seneka as an Bmulsifying | lowing is the general formula for the fixed|and the operation is continued till five 


Agent.* 
BY HENRY COLLIER. 


I HAD the honor of laying before the 
Pharmaceutical Conference, at Sheffield, 
emulsions of various fixed and volatile oils 
prepared by means of tincture of soap bark 
—the Quillaia saponaria. The employment 
of this tincture is by no means new, for it 
has been in use asan emulsifying agent for 
some years. I thought, however, that a 
useful purpose might be served by bring- 
ing forward, more prominently than hith- 
erto had been done, this very useful agent 
in pharmacy. It has received official re- 
cognition in France, at least by the Paris 
Pharmaceutical Society, who have pot 
lished a formula for the preparation o 
tincture, and described its use in their 
‘* Rapport sur les Médicaments Nouveaux.” 
Lalso at the same meeting gave an account 
of the results of my experiments upon the 
saponaceous matter of quillaia bark. JI 


there mentioned that this soapy principle | 


was widely diffused throughout the vege- 
table kingdom, that it had been the object 
of numerous investigations, and that most 
discordant results were given by different | 
experimenters. 


The literature of senegin, or polygalicacid, 
the active matter of seneka root, is not so | 
extensive as that of saponin; different state- 
ments are made respecting it, and it is 
still a matter of doubt whether polygalic 
acid and saponin are identical. Seneka 
root appears to have been first examined 
by Gehlen in 1804, who found, together 
With resin, a substance which he described | 
as perfectly insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol. To this principle was given | 
the name of polygalin. This was associated 
by Pfaff, who called it ‘‘kratzender ex- | 
tractivstoff,” and by Bucholz, who named 
it senegin, with saponin, which is soluble 
in water, Quevenne, in 1836 (Journal de 
Pharm., 22, 460), published a most “ex- 
haustive chemical examination of seneka, 
He appears to have first obtained pure 
senegin, and according to him it is different 
from saponin. He gave it the name of poly- 
galic acid, from the fact that it united with 
bases to form salts. It is not, however, an 
acid which will expel carbonic anhydride 
from alkaline carbonates, even with the aid 
of heat. 


Bolly (Annal. Pharm., 90, 211), who did 
not, however, follow Quevenne’s method of 
preparation, in his examination of seneka 
Bde: saponin and senegin as identical. 

have not been able to find that since 
Bollys work the saponaceous matter of 
seneka root has been further chemically 
examined. W. Procter, Jr., in 1861 (Ohem. 
News, 1861, 40), published his pharma- 
ceutical researches upon polygalic acid, in | 
which he recommends its use in1 to 2) 
grain doses in powder or pill. The decom- 
position products of saponin and senegin 
or polygalic acid are the same, go thut it is 
probable that these substances are identi- 
cal, and that the differences in the state- 


the | 


oils, cod liver, olive, and castor: 


Olenm Saree a, eae eee Z ss 

TLINCtaRENO RR 5:5 00s hexose es TLV. 

STU Batts Mia cielsiies taareuss eo bi« Z ss. 
Misce. 


The same quantity of tincture has been 
used for ol. terebinthine, Mxx.; copaiba, 
3.88.; ext. filicis liquidi, 3 j.;chloroform, 
TILX. 

The pharmacopeia dose of tincture of 
seneka is from 3ss. to zij. The use of a 

|sixth part of the minimum dose could 
hardly be considered objectionable on ac- 
| count of the effect which it might produce. 
|If so, solution of potash and lime water 
might also justly be removed from our list 
| of emulsifying agents. 

As regards the suspension of resins, I 
| do not consider that tincture of seneka is 
/so useful as acacia or tragacanth; these 
|substances require thick liquids or they 
will separate too rapidly. Tincture of 
| quillaia was adopted by the Paris Pharma- 
ceutical Society for the preparation of 
‘‘émulsions des médicaments insolubles 
dans l’eau,” and a formula is given for an 
emulsion of balsam of tolu, but a large 
quantity of spirit and of tincture is re- 


| quired and the mixture is not a very per- 


fect one. 

I have here a mixture containing: 
Tincts Lol. cen c ati al lado: 
TINCt. BEN s is os oc cise 8 TL 20. 
A GUAR Des 2 arte ian sree ad %j. 
Misce. 


This is a very good emulsion, but the 
quantity of tincture is large, which, of 
course, is open to objection; a less quantity 


of tincture does not prevent the aggrega- | 


tion of the resin into lumps, 

In conclusion, 1 trust you will consider 
that the fact of tincture of seneka possess- 
ing emulsifying powers is a sufficient rea- 
son why I should have brought it before 
your notice this evening. 


—_—___+~+e_____ 


Preparation of the Double Iodide of Bis- 
muth and Potassium as a Reagent for 
Alkaloids. 


Mr. J. ©. Taresu, alluding to the) 


trouble involved in making the solution by 
the usual processes, proposes the following 
in the Pharm. Journal as a ready way of 
obtaining the reagent in question. 


Take of— 


Liq. bismuthi, B.P..... ... zi, 

TPrOtn JOGtQu sec anette 3 iss. 

Acid. hydrochlor:.:....... 3 iss. 
Mix. 


The resulting fluid is of a rich orange 
color, and when added to cold solutions 
containing an alkaloid produces imme- 
diately an orange red precipitate, which 
appears to be almost totally insoluble in 


cold water, though somewhat readily solu- | 


ble therein when hot. In point of delicacy, 


it is at least equal to the solution of phos- | 
| phomolybdic acid, which is both trouble- | 


ments of the various authors may be ac- 


counted for by the different degrees of | 


purity of the substance they obtained. If | 
it may be considered any testimony as to | 
the identity of saponin and polygalic acid, 

I can state that tincture of seneka and 

tincture of quillaia have a similar effect 

upon mercury. This metal, shaken with 

either of these tinctures, is quickly reduced 

to a very minute state of subdivision. They 

are alike also in their power of emulsifying 
fixed and volatile oils. 


In recommending any particular agent 
for use in pharmacy, it is essential to bear 


in mind the nature of the substance em-| 


ployed. Acacia, tragacanth, or yolk of 


egg, which are generally used in making | 


emulsions, possess no very active proper- 
ties. Occasionally, however, active sub- 
stances are employed in small doses, and 
they are then considered not to have any 
detrimental effect. For instance, fixed 
oils are very frequently made into emul- 
sions by means of lig. potasse. To use 
tincture of seneka in medicinal doses as an 
emulsifying agent would certainly not meet 
with approbation, but in very small quan- 
tities there would not be the same objection. 
I have here examples of emulsions of various 
fixed and volatile oils prepared with a tinct- 
ure of senekaof pharmacopeiastrength, but 
made by maceration only. ‘These mixtures 
possess all the characters of good emulsions, 
and they are very easily made. The fol- 


_* Read at a meeting of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Reprinted from the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 


| some and difficult to properly prepare. One 


part of strychnia may be detected in 500,- 


000 of water, and one of morphia in| 


20,000. All the other alkaloids examined 
| fall between these extremes. 

| In presence of other organic matter he is 
‘inclined to think this reagent more re- 
| liable as an indicator of the presence of an 
| alkaloid than any of the solutions used for 
| that purpose. It appears also to be appli- 
|cable for volumetrically estimating the 
| strength of alkaloidal solutions, and the 
author is at present engaged in devising 
| such a process. 

——_*-o——_____—_ 


Hydrobromic and Hydriodic Aoids 
from Oil of Copaiba. 


THE following new method for making 
these acids is proposed by G. Bruylants: 
In a tubulated retort of the capacity of one 
| pint and provided with a reflux condenser, 
| about two ounces of essential oil of copaiba 
are introduced. At the other end of the 
| condenser is a bent glass tube which effects 
a connection between the retort and a dry- 
| ing-tower for gases, the lower end of which 
contains a light asbestos plug, while an 
| escape tube opens into its upper end. The 
| oil being slightly heated, five drachms ‘of 
iodine are gradually dissolved into it, and 
| the temperature is raised. In a few moments 
there begins a copious and regular dis- 
charge of gas. When it abates, the retort 
| is allowed to cool a little, and a fresh dose 
| of iodine is introduced. As the reaction is 
now less energetic, the iodine can be added 
in larger portions. Heat is again applied, 


ounces of iodine have been consume@, 
/which should yield between thirty-eight 
|and forty drachms of hydriodie acid. In 
|the preparation of hydrobromic acid the 
| Same process is followed, but the gas should 
| be allowed to pass through two or three 
| drying towers. It is also necessary to place 
| the bromine in a dropping funnel, and to 


| allow about five drachms of it to enter drop | 
In one operation five ounces of | 


| by drop. 
| bromine and two of oil of copaiba produc- 
'ed nearly thirty-eight drachms of hydro- 
| bromic acid. 


———-6-@-@ 


|Detection of Bismuth in Inorganic 


Mixtures. 


mended by J. C. Thresh to detect even 

| traces of bismuth in complex mixtures of 
inorganic salts. Dissolve in hydrochloric 
| acid the precipitate thrown down by addi- 
‘tion of ammonia to the nitric acid solution 
of the sulphide insoluble in ammonium 
‘sulphide, and divide into two portions. 
| To one add a little sulphuric acid (to de- 
tect lead), and to the other solution of po- 
|tassium iodide. 
| bismuth cannot by this method possibly be 
| overlooked. 


| _———_0-0-o—_—_—_ 
Distillation of Coal Tar. 


From a paper read by Albert Kehlstadt 
| before the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, 
we take the following description of the 
| process now followed in the large way for 
| treating the tar produced during the manu- 
| facture of illuminating gas. 

The tar, being generally condensed to- 
| gether with the ammonia-water, retains al- 
ways mechanically enclosed, on account of 
its dough-like consistence, certain quan- 
| tities of water. In cases where this quan- 
tity would be large, the tar has first to be 
' freed from it, for it could become a cause 
|of danger during the distillation. This is 
done by heating in stills for about twenty 
to thirty hours to 176° or 194° F., then the 
| water is drawn off and the tar brought into 
‘the stills where it has to be distilled. 

The tar worked up in the Liverpool Tar 
| Works does not require this precaution ; 
the small quantity of ammoniacal liquor 
| goes over together with the naphtha. 

Different kinds of stills are in use, hori- 
zontal cylinders, rectangular stills, or 
vertical cylinders with vaulted bottom, 
whose diameter is larger than the height. 
The volume of the tar diminishing consid- 
erably during the operation, so that the 
| pitch at the end occupies only half the vol- 
ume of the introduced tar, there would be 
a risk of burning the walls of the stills or 
| superheating them, if the heat were allowed 
to act higher up on the walls of the still 
| than to the level attained by the residue of 
the distillation. The pitch would then 
spontaneously catch fire and cause terrific 
explosions. The still must further not be 
heated by direct fire, for when the pitch is 
| allowed to be too much heated, it deposits 
carbon, which would cause a loss of vola- 
tile products and a deterioration of the 
pitch. ‘ 

The still, slightly inclined against the 

side opposite to the furnace, has on the 
bottom of this side a large stopcock and 
pipe to let the pitch run off. his stop- 
cock has to be quite isolated from the still 
| by a wall of bricks, in order to prevent the 
heavy vapors always accompanying the 
running off of the pitch from being drawn 
| back by the strong draft of the chimney 
and thus being ignited. On the top the 
| still has a man-hole and a still head, com- 
municating with the condenser, The lat- 
ter one, as used in the above mentioned 
| works, is an iron worm of about 8 inches 
inner diameter and cooled by fresh water 
running in the opposite direction to the 
vapors. 
_ The stills are mounted in large furnaces 
and covered on the top with bricks, to 
avoid a loss of heat by radiation and the 
noxious influence of the atmosphere. 
They are charged twice a week with tar, 
4,000 to 8,000 gallons, varying according 
to the size of the still. 

By heating slowly, the very light oils 
ass over together with the ammoniacal 
iquor ; these oils constitute the so-called 

| naphtha, having a sp. gr. from 0°780 to 
0°850 ; they pass over between 86° and 284° 
F,, and are the material of which the 
benzol and toluol are made. They have a 
very strong ‘smell, owing to the alkaline 
substances contained in them. After this 


Tne following is the method recom- | 


The merest trace of | 


comes over the light oil, at from 300° te 
400° F.; its sp. gr. is 0°830 to 0°890, and if 


contains chiefly the phenols, which 
also extracted from it. If the distillation 
is continued, heavy oils pass over, especi- 
ally rich in naphthalene, and depositing 
crystals on cooling. When the operation 
comes towards the end very heavy oils p 
over of a dark red-brownish color, which, 
when allowed to cool, congeal to a yellow 
semi-fluid substance, the so-called ‘‘ green- 
crease.”” The residue in the stills is the 
hard pitch ; it is fluid enough to be run off, 
but on cooling it congeals to a black, 
shining, brittle solid mass, which softens 
only at high temperatures, about 140° F., 
and can, therefore, even in summer be 
transported in open packages. i 

It is this pitch which is used in paving 
the streets in Liverpool. 

The tar, being distilled in this manner, 
yields on the average per ton—455 to 490 
fluid ounces ammoniacal liquor ; 1,015 to 
1,050 fluid ounces very light oil (naphtha); 
| 8,150 to 3,500 fluid ounces light oils, still 
containing a little benzol and fit for use as 
lamp-naphtha, 10,500 to 10,920 fluid ounces 
| heavy oils, creasote oils, etc. 


—_——_-¢ 6 _____ 
Cuprio Test-Pellets for Sugar. 


AT a recent meeting of the British Clin- 
ical Society, Dr. Pavy introduced to the 
notice of the members a new form of test 
for sugar, which he thought would proye 
| of no inconsiderable service to the medical 
practitioners. Of the various reagents) 
| that have been recommended for the de- 

tection of sugar, his experience Jed him to 
/consider the cupric test by far the most. 
| reliable, and this view stood in accord with 
| that which was generally entertained by 
analytical chemists. It had been hitherto} 
the practice, certainly where delicacy and 
| precision were in question, to employ the 
test in the form of a solution prepared by 
mixing an alkaline tartrate with sulphate, 
of copper and either potash or soda. Such 
a solution contains the oxide of copper in 
a state ready to be reduced to the condi-! 
tion of the suboxide when in contact at a! 
boiling temperature with glucose. When 
freshly prepared, this solution fulfils all 
that can be desired; but there is the disad-' 
vantage belonging to it that after bein 
kept for some time, especially if exposaa 
to light and air, it is liable, without the! 
presence of sugar, to throw down a cer- 
tain amount of reduced oxide on boiling, | 
and thus possibly to mislead, unless pre- | 
cautions are taken to provide against it. 
Besides this objection, the liquid, unless | 
frequently used, is very apt to cause the} 
stopper of the bottle in which it is kept to. 
become fixed. In fact, it must be spoken | 
of as an inconvenient liquid to keep for 

only occasional use. : 

Dr. Pavy had long felt that it would be 
very desirable if the ingredients of the test © 
could be incorporated and kept in a solid 
form, and some years ago a fruitless at-_ 
tempt was made to attain this object. Lat- | 
terly he had given his attention afresh to | 
this subject, and'the test-pellets before the | 
society were the result of the task under. | 
taken. He need not enter into details re- | 
garding the ideas which failed on applica- 
tion to Ried a satisfactory result. It would | 
suffice for him to say that the test-pellets | 
contained the at ingredients of the 
cupric test solution in a dry state, and that 
they were brought into the condition of a 
coherent mass by compression. 

There appeared no reason why the pel- ‘ 
lets should not keep for an indefinite time, | 
without undergoing change, if preserved 
in a closed bottle away from moisture, In 
using them all that was necessary was to ! 
place one in a test-tube with about 3 ae | 


| 


—or rather under a drachm—of water, 
and to apply heat until a complete solu- 
tion had occurred, with the accomplish- 


would be formed, which actually consti- 
tuted the cupric test solution. At present 


it was only as a qualitative test that the 
attention to accurac 
——__—_—_ eo 6 —____ 


pellets were introduced, but there was no 
reason why hereafter the preparations 
should not be conducted with sufficient 
of weighing to ren- 

der them applicable for quantitative analy- 
A Sanitary Food has been patented, com- 


posed of 128 pounds of wheat flour, 138 
pounds of bee bread, 6 pounds of oatmeal, 
1 pound of salt, 1-6 pound of soda, and 4 
pound of phosphate of calcium. These are 
baked so that all the starch be conyerted 
into soluble dextrine. The mixture is then 


|naphtha, which is collected separately, | ed cornmeal]. 


ment of which a clear deep blue liquid | 
ground and mixed with 12 pounds of toast- 
'- « 


8158, 
1% 
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A New Form of Delicate Balance. 


| Tue expense of a good chemical balance 
yhas led impecunious chemists to devise 
many methods for making tolerably ac- 
curate weighings without this costly piece 
‘of apparatus. A spiral of fine wire will 
janswer moderately well for a time, if fre- 
quently tested; but a more ingenious con- 


‘trivance is proposed by a German chemist. 
‘It consists simply of a U shaped glass 
‘tube containing mercury. A little float, 
or T-shaped, loosely-fitting piston, is placed 
on the mercury in one arm, and the height 
of the mercury noted in the opposite one, 
and marked zero; a grain weight is placed 
on the float, and the height of the mercury 
in noted and marked 1, and this opera- 
kom is repeated until the limit of the tube 
‘sreached. We now have a simple bal- 
wee, which may be used without weights, 
wd gives direct readings at once, provid- 
yd the temperature remains constant. 
| 5 ——_e--o—__—_—_——_ 
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, Determining the Quality of Organic 
Matter in Potable Water. 


Tue dangers arising from the use of 
vater containing organic matter have fre- 
uently been pointed out. This is espe- 
-ially true of certain kinds of organic mat- 
jer, and it is difficult to distinguish between 
he harmless and the dangerous sort. J. 
. Dahlem, of Trier, contributes the fol- 
owing upon that subject to Dingler’s Jour- 
al: 


| 
| 


, Neither Fleck’s silver solution, nor _per- 
panganate of potash, nor Frankland’s de- 
prmination of the amount of nitrogen and 
hon by combustion, nor a microscopic 
samination of the evaporated residue, 
or the sooner or later formation of a pre- 
ypitate with tannin, gives the requisite 
‘formation in regard to the quality of the 
ganic substance in the water. We can- 
pt hope by such means to effect this quali- 
tive determination. Therefore, we must 
uswer this chemico-biological question: 
pis the organic matter of such a sort that 
pmay be an appropriate food for the low- 
/ organisms belonging to the family of 
(auld fungus?” ince it is a peculiarity 
_ these organisms to thrive better upon 
vagulated than upon non-coagulated albu- 
‘en, tosuch a degree that they even thrive 
yon fabrics merely coated or saturated 
th it, therefore I selected for my experi- 
ents in this direction the production of a 
rt of pellicle, or scum, by means of a 
‘e per cent. solution of tannin. This 
jam formation can be recognized by the 
jmediate appearance of iridescence or 
vy of colors. The simultaneous growth 
fungus vegetation can be detected with- 
tamicroscope by the little bubbles of 
rhonic acid which collect around the 
ges of the surface. For without fungoid 
yowth there is no such transfer of atmo- 
‘heric oxygen to the tannin as to decom- 
vse it into carbonic acid and water. I 
vured five c.c. of the tannin solution into 
0 @.c. of the water to be tested, and 
jand that in every sample of water where 
jcbidity ensued, whether immediately or 
‘er some time, fungoid growth was seen 
“ounting to a perfectly dense vegetation, 
tile in the opposite cases, under precisely 
\2 Same conditions, and in a room with a 
lnperature of 12° to 15° C. (54° to 60° F,), 
is never took place, although the ves- 
Jepotaining them stood side by side for 
eks. Water which showed this turbid- 
i and fungus growth did so no longer 
‘er the organic matter was destroyed by 
‘iporating, heating, and redissolving the 
hidue. 

‘This test can be easily made by any one, 
él without any apparatus, hence is espe- 
lly recommended for deciding whether 
by is fit to use for drinking purposes or 


—————_*-o____—_- 
ha Colors from the Red Cabbage. 


fauline is a new coloring substance pre- 
ve from the leaves of red cabbage, by 
ising them for twenty-four hours in 
ling water and evaporating. The color 
tolet blue. By adding four per mille of 
yta a pale green is obtained; this is 
yta-cauline. Ohloro-cauline, a greenish 
, is made by adding twenty per cent. 
/anhydrous chloride of calcium; by the 

tion of one per cent. of baryta and 
ty per cent. of chloride of manganese, 
| Onze color is produced; eight per cent. 
*hloride of zinc and five per cent. of 
(t yield an wltramarine blue color; and 


Physicians’ Commissions in California, 


Tue druggists of San Francisco appear 
to be quite in a commotion in regard to an 
evil more or less common in all parts of the 
country, From a pamphlet written by 
Prof. Emlen Painter in reply to an editorial 
in a late number of the Western Lancet, 
this vicious practice seems to have attained 
larger proportions on the Pacific coast than 
elsewhere. The opposition to its continu- 
ance has become so earnest and general, 
that a bill is now before the California 
Legislature making it a penal offence for a 
druggist to offer a percentage to a physician, 
and for a physician to accept the offer. The 
state of things of which this is the outcome 
will be better understood by a perusal of 
Mr. Pajnter’s pamphlet, from which we re- 
print a few extracts. 

Speaking of the writing of prescriptions 
in cipher, he says: ‘‘T assert it as a posi- 
tive fact, that certain physicians write in 
cipher, or in a manner understood only by 
themselves and their favored apothecary, 
so as to compel patients to take prescrip- 
tions to be prepared at certain drug stores. 
The uninitiated have no idea of the extent 
of that practice here. There are no others 
so competent to judge of this as the phar- 
maceutists, as they are the ones who dis- 
pense the medicines ordered. At this very 
moment, in summing up, and without any 
references, I can call to mind as many as 
twenty physicians who are in the habit of 
writing cipber prescriptions, several of 
whom are classed among the leading phy- 
sicians of the city, and who write by far 
the largest number of prescriptions of any 
practising here. If we may judge from 
such prescriptions as fall into the hands of 
druggists who are not in collusion with 
such physicians, at least ninety per cent. of 
them are written in that unprofessional 
manner, Some of these doctors occupying 
public positions of honor and trust, some 
occupying professorships in our medical 
schools—especially in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of California—are, 
I am grieved to say, included in that cate- 
gory, and their influence is felt to such an 
extent, that not a few of the young gradu- 
ates seem to think that being paid a per- 
centage on their prescriptions is a legiti- 
mate business transaction.” 

The writer’s censure is not meant to ap- 
ply to honorable physicians who oceasion- 
ally, for convenience’s sake, use arbitrary 
signs, but to the mercenary ones, who do so 
for securing their percentage. He gives 
the following instance of what dishonor- 
able practices some of these are guilty : 
“A friend of a certain druggist consulted 
one of these secret formula doctors—who 
by the way has an immense practice. The 
doctor prescribed in his usual manner, go as 
to compel the patient to go to a certain 
store that does a very large prescription 
business. The patient preferred to go to 
his druggist friend, who, of course, could 
not put up the prescription, but who sent it 
to the store designated, had the prescription 
filled, removed the label, put his own label 
on it, and gave it to the patient. As soon 
as the doctor saw the medicine he said it 
was wrong, vilified the druggist, threw the 
medicine out, and ordered the patient to go 
to the store to which he was directed and 
get the medicine. The owner of the phar- 
macy referred to is the druggist who offers 
the greatest objection to this bill, and the 
physician has confessed that he receives 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. of the 
money taken for his prescriptions by the 
druggist. This is not as aggravated a case 
as many others I could mention, in fact 
some of them are so monstrous that it 
would appear incredible how such things 
could exist amongst professional men.” 

The privilege of the physician, recogniz- 
ed everywhere, to recommend a certain 
druggist in preference to others is not 
denied. This is plainly admitted in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘No one questions the 
right of any physician to recommend his 
patients to get their medicines prepared 
where he may designate, and further than 
that, to advise them to avoid any store in 
which he has reason to believe that the pro- 
per articles will not be dispensed, or the 
medicine will not be properly prepared. It 
is asserted that in five cases out of ten the 
patient asks his medical adviser where to 
obtain his medicines; then why—let me ask 
—do so many of these men who receive per- 
centages write their prescriptions in cipher ? 
I should think their moral influence with 
the patient would be sufficient. And some 
professors, too, are in the habit of not only 
writing in cipher, but also of giving the 


laty per cent. of proto-chloride of tin 
'$ a violet color.—Droguist Zeit. | 


4 


prescription to the patient in a sealed en- 


druggist upon it. It would appear that 
moral suasion is not sufficient in the other 
five cases out of the ten. Perhaps the fears 
that the patient might discover the import- 
ant fact that he could get the same medi- 
cine at any other store for one-third of the 
price, impels these men to adopt this sealed 
envelope and the secret cipher plan.” 

Briefly stated, the bill alluded to declares 
any druggist offering a percentage to a 
physician guilty of a misdemeanor and 
liable to a fine of from fifty to five hundred 
dollars; the same penalty is imposed upon 
the physician accepting the commission; 
any physician prescribing in cipher is 
made liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
dollars; and any druggist refusing to give 
to another qualified pharmaceutist the ex- 
planation necessary to understand a pre- 
scription so written, shall be fined in the 
same amount. 


——-e¢—_____ 


Peculiar Spinal Disease in Workmen in 
Zinc Foundries. 


THE workmen in the zinc foundries of 
Upper Silesia suffer from obstinate catarrh 
and irritation of the lung, as well as intes- 
tinal canal, and, after a ong time, general 
eachexia, due to the introduction of zinc 
vapors or zinc oxide into the organs of 
respiration and digestion. One peculiar 
series of symptoms, until now undescribed, 
appears, however, to Schlochow (Deutsche 
Med. Wochenschr., 1879, Nos. 17 and 18) 
especially to deserve attention. These oc- 
cur in workmen who have been occupied 
in the foundries from ten to twelve years. 
At first, complaints are heard of pains in 
the back, sensitiveness in the soles of the 
feet, a feeling of burning and creeping in 
the lower limbs, and gradual not rapid or 
overwhelming pains occurring in the Jegs. 
These patients become deaf and rough- 
skinned, and complain of cold ; the sense 
of: touch and perception of pain disappear 
in particular parts of the lower half of the 
body, but in an irregular fashion, so that 
there is often excessive sensibility in the 
back of the foot and the shin-bone, whilst 
the walls of the abdomen and genital parts 
have lost sensibility. Reflex irritability is 
diminished in the skin, as well as in the 
tendons. There are no disorders of the 
functions of the bladder and rectum, Al- 
though at the beginning the muscular 
power remains, the gait is hasty and irreg- 
ular. The patients walk with the legs far 
apart, and tread with the whole sole of the 
foot. They falter when the eyes are shut, 
and they go badly in the twilight, so that 
it is evident that a diminution of the mus- 
cular sense occurs. During movement, 
there occur also often muscular tremors in 
the muscles of the thigh and of the but- 
tock. There is, however, no atrophy of 
the muscles, nor any loss of electrical ex- 
citability. It is only in advanced stages 
that the motor power is diminished in the 
upper as well as in the lower extremities. 
Schlochow enters elaborately into the dif- 
ferential diagnosis, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that there is in these affections a 
focus of chronic inflammation in the spinal 
cord ; and that the symptoms depend upon 
this, and probably also upon the deposit of 
zinc in the muscle-substance. Tabes, Jead- 
poisoning, cadmium-poisoning, rheumatic 
and catarrhal influences, are eliminated 
from the causation of this disease. There 
remains, therefore, only as the apparent 
cause, the introduction of zine into the 
organism. The prophylactic method is 
the improvement of the ventilation and 
means for removing the zinc vapor.—Med. 
News and Abstract. 
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Chemical Composition of Bones in the 
Joint-Affections of Locomotor Ataxia. 


M. Ree@NnarD has been studying the 
chemica! composition of bones which have 
undergone those striking changes of degen- 
eration which M, Charcot has pointed out, 
and of which he has preserved remarkable 
specimens in his museum at La Salpétriére, 
These researches, described in a paper read 
before the Paris Academy of Medicine, 
were made on a femoral bone, of which 
the two extremities were absolutely ab- 
sorbed and worn away. It was reduced to 
powder and dried. One hundred grammes 
of this bone contained: of mineral maiters, 
24:20 grammes ; of organic matters, 75°8U 
grammes ; total, 100 grammes. The or- 
ganic matters were divided thus: fat, 37°70 
grammes ; osseine, 38°10 grammes ; total, 
75°80 grammes. The various mineral mat- 
ters were in the following proporiions: 


velope, with the printed address of a certain 
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phate of magnesia, 7 decigrammes; car- 
bonate of lime, 11°8 grammes ; chlorides, 
etc., 8 decigrammes; total, 24:20 grammes. 
The first fact which strikes one is the 
abundance of fat, 37 per cent., of which 
the normal bone deprived of its marrow 
contains very little ; then the enormous 
diminution of phosphate of lime, 11 in 
place of 48 per cent. The osseine, the 
carbonates, and the chlorides remain nor- 
mal. There is, then, more than dry 
arthritis in the case of these ataxic patients. 
There exists a real trophic lesion of the 
bones ; a fatty degeneration, with disap- 
pearance of the mineral matters. And 
this confirms the opinion maintained on 
that point by Professor Charcot, to whom 
is due in the first instance our knowledge 
of this class of disease. 


———_e+e—_______ 
Ice in the Sick Room. 


THE partial failure of the ice crop this 
year, and its probable high price in conse- 
‘quence during the coming summer, render 
the following hints especially appropriate. 
They are supplied in a paper by Dr. Jos. 
Adolphus, in the American Medical Jour- 
nal. He says: 

How to economize ice in the sick-room 
during hot weather is a frequent desidera- 
tum in the country, or in the South, or 
among poor people everywhere. During 
my stay in the South, I gained from a very 
humble source valuable hints in this diree- 
tion, for it was while attending on the 
family of an intelligent colored man I first 
got a hint as to howa little ice can be made 
to go a long ways. I ordered bits of ice to 
be frequently fed the patient, and left the 
how to do it to the understanding and con- 
trivance of the attendants. As you will 
readily conceive, ice is much more costly 
down there than at the North, hence neces- 
sity once more became the mother of inven- 
tion. 

On my visit the next morning I saw for 
the first time the ingenious contrivance by 
which a nickel’s worth of ice was made to 
last eighteen hours in hot weather; here it 
is: The bottom of a small sized oyster-can 
was pierced full of holes with a nail, and 
the outer surface wrapped with several 
thicknesses of newspaper; thus prepared it 
was then swspended in any convenient ves- 
sel. The holes in the bottom served to 
drain off the water from the slowly melt- 
ing ice, the wrapping served as a non-con- 
ductor, and suspending kept the can and 
ice high and dry. In this can, thus pre- 
pared, the broken ice was placed, and 
served out with a spoon as occasion requir- 
ed. It is certainly a most useful economy 
in the sick-room, which enables a small 
quantity of ice to last several times longer 
than it otherwise would in hot weather. 

A friend, to whom I mentioned the con- 
trivance, suggested the use of a conical 
open-mouth bag, made out of woollen stuff, 
as a receptacle for the ice, and to be sus- 
pended in any convenient vessel. A lady 
friend says she places a piece of woollen 
stuff in a tumbler like a pocket, in which 
the ice is put. The can contrivance is a 
miniature ice chest, when a piece of woollen 
stuff is thrown over the whole arrangement 
so as to keep out a free circulation of air. 
Small rubber bags, filled with bits of ice, 
and the open end secured with a string to 
make them water-tight, can be applied to 
os uteri, or laid on any part of the body. 
In the delirium of insomnia of fevers, at- 
tended with throbbing carotids, which is 
doubtless due to over-dilatation of the cere- 
bral arteries, these little ice-bags, applied 
along the tract of the carotids, on the tem- 
ples, or other parts of the head, frequently 
afford almost immediate relief of headache 
or delirium, and cause refreshing sleep. 
The best time for their application is a little 
before or after midnight, when I have seen 
them do the greatest good. 


——————_+--o—_—___—_—__. 
Death from Nitrous Oxide. 


A DEATH from inhalation of nitrous 
oxide gas occurred lately at Exeter, Eng- 
land. The gas was given to produce in- 
sensibility during the extraction of a tooth. 
The patient was a woman of about forty 
years of age. After a few inhalations, the 
pulse was noticed to become weak, and the 
administration was stopped for atime, Ag 
the patient had not become insensible, the 
inhalation was resumed, and the tooth 
withdrawn. The patient had become livid, 
and in a few minutes died. Her health 
had been excellent previously, and there 
was no reason known why she would not 
be a good subject for the gas. A case has 


phosphate of lime, 10°9 grammes ; phos- 


also been reported in this country. 
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chloral, have failed. In acute mania, with 
a greatly impaired condition of bodily 
strength, a small dose (gr. 75,) will produce 
a most marked action, and this is also the 
case in the excitement of senile dementia; 
whilst in the excitement of chronic mania, 
large and frequently repeated doses are re- 
quired to produce any effect. 


Effects of the Long-continued Use of 
Chloral. 


WE learn from the Lancet, of January 
17, 1880, that at the annual general meet- 
ing of the Clirical Society of London, 
held on the ninth of that month, Dr. Far- 
quharson read the report of the committee 
appointed to ascertain what deleterious 
effects follow the prolonged and continued 
use of chloral in ordinary doses. It stated 
that seventy special replies and three 
printed papers had been received in reply 
to nearly 1,000 circulars distributed 
throughout the profession, followed a few 
months later by a second appeal, made 
public through the freely accorded medium 
of the medical press. Twenty-nine an- 
swers state that, after extensive experience 
of chloral in long continued doses, no ill 
effects have been observed. Ten of these 
correspondents enjoy the special oppor- 
tunities for observation afforded by asylum 
practice, and Mr. Curgenven, Dr. ©. ye 


Williams, Dr. W. Squire, Dr. Buzzard, Dr. 
Clifford Allbutt, and others, furnish cases 
in which chloral had been regularly and 
beneficially taken for periods varying from 
two to ten years. Before proceeding to 
analyze the replies received from those 
who had observed inconvenient effects to 
follow the use of chioral, the committee 
drew up a brief summary of what has al- 
ready been recorded on the subject. Their 
special information has been arranged un- 
der the various headings of the schedule, 
thus: A. Nervous System. Fourteen an- 
swers record cases in which nervous de- 
bility, mental enfeeblement, and convul- 
sive seizures appeared to follow the use of 
chloral, Dr. Maudsley, Dr. Clouston, and 
Dr. Lindsay expressing themselves as 
strongly opposed to its employment in in- 
sanity. B. Circu/atvry System. Two an- 
swers under this heading note some cardiac 
enfeeblement. 0. Dgestiwe System. Six 
replies mention digestive disturbance as 
occasionally foliowing the administration 
of alcohol. D. Cutaneous. Nine corre- 
spondents give details of cases in which 
they observed itching of the skin, lichen- 
ous eruption, with deep flushing of face 
and head, following the taking of stimu- 
lants. 2H. Two replies indicate the possi- 
bility of urinary irritation being produced 
by chloral. Inquiry among some of the 
leading druggists of the metropolis has not 
established the probability that there is any 
remarkable abuse, by the public, of the 
facilities which they enjoy of purchasing 
for themselves any quantity of chloral. 
The drug, it may be mentioned, is not in- 
cluded by the legislature among those the 
sale of which is guarded by the name and 
address of the purchaser being required to 
be registered by the vender. In conclu- 
sion, the committee expressed regret that, 
in spite of repeated appeals to individuals 
generally, and to the profession, by circu- 
lar and through the medical press, they 
have failed to obtain any more definite in- 
formation than that contained in the pre- 
ceding report ; and, although the opinions 
expressed by numerous gentlemen of ex- 
perience will, doubtless, be received with 
the respect which is their due, the commit- 
tee would have been glad if more facts, 
from which definite conclusions might 
have been drawn, had been placed at their 
disposal.— Med. und Surg. leporter, 


————_e- oe _______ 
Prevention of Diphtheria. 


In a communication to the Detroit Lancet, 
Dr. T. R. Buckham offers the following 
suggestions: Having recently had to at- 
tend several cases of diphtheria, it occurred 
to me that the disease might possibly be 
prevented from spreading in households 
by giving members of the family, who had 
not yet taken the disease, the same constitu- 
tional remedies that I gave to cure those 
who hadit; andin four families, having 
from three to six children each, all escaped 
excepting the one in each family that first 
took the disease. The smaliness of tbe 
number of cases (and I cannot at present 
increase them, as there is now none of the 
disease in the city) prevents me from draw- 
ing any very positive conclusions as to the 
value of the ordinary constitutional treat- 
ment of diphtheria, when used as a pro- 
phylactic; on the other hand, the number 
is large enough to render it highly im- 
probable that in four consecutive cases all 
were ‘‘ happy coincidences,” and I there- 
fore very respectfully request other prac- 
hitioners to test the matter, and report the 
result through your journal, as, if instead 
of every member of a large family being 
attacked, the disease can be confined to 


the one or two in whom it first makes its 
appearance, a most important point will 
be gained. The treatment I usually em- 
ploy in the disease is a free use of quinine 
or cinchonidia, chlorate of potassa, and 
tincture of muriate of iron. 
—_—_—__0- oe —____—_- 


The Dose of Salicylic Acid and its 
Compounds. 


In measure as salicylates become better 
known, many objections against their use 
disappear, their dose is more accurately 
determined, and what can really be ex- 
pected of them is better understood. Wil- 
liam Squire, M.D., F.R.C.P., has come 
to the following conclusions : Less than 
half a drachm of the acid, or on grains 
of salicylate of soda, taken daily by a 
man, wil! not produce any marked effects, 
but fifty grains of the acid, or a drachm of 
its soda salt, taken continuously for two 
days, will do so ; the effects of one drachm 
of the acid taken at a single dose will also 
be felt for two days. Sixty grains given 
to a boy six years old, in typhoid fever, 
caused great depression for two days. A 
drachm of salicy ate of soda, given one 
afternoon to a young woman with rheu- 
matic fever, caused delirium. which sub- 
sided in three hours. A characteristic of 
nervous symptoms produced by the salicy- 
lates, is that they subside quickly on dis- 
continuing the medicine, even when during 
some days such quantities as 360 or 600 
grains have been taken, and have produced 
delirium and albuminuria. Extreme effects 
produced by 840 grains, given in six hours, 
by mistake, toa girl at Kiel, were recov- 
ered from in ten days. Some large doses 
of salicin and salicylic acid, said to be 
harmless, were probably not all absorbed. 
Fifteen grains of salicylic acid is the 
smallest dose reported as producing ner- 
yous symptoms. Delirium occurred in 
two of the cases, and some deafness in one, 
before giving the salicylates. Symptoms 
of disease, such asof cerebral rheumatism 
and of embolism, have been attributed un 
justly to salicylic acid. The continuance 
of extreme doses is of no service in rheu- 
matism, and may be dangerous in typhoid 
or in erysipelas, from pulmonary congestion 
being masked or increased. 

A too enthusiastic claim of efficacy has 
been a hindrance to the more general em- 
ployment of this remedy in rheumatism ; 
the disease is too serious to be spoken of 
as henceforth an affair of a few days only. 
Both pericarditis and endocarditis have 
been known 1o arise during this treatment. 
It will neither prevent nor contro] the dan- 
ger of hyperpyrexia. That relapses are 
more frequent afterward may be doubted ; 
the unus prvbundi rests with those who 
make the objection. Under other treat- 
ment a patient continuously febrile for ten 
days has no relapse, because there is. no 
remission ; the tendency to re.apse after 
defervescence has in all cases to be guarded 
against ; in this it is readily relieved, and 
the time in which it is likely sooner over. 

———_-#- e —____—__ 


Uses and Action of Hyosciamia. 


Mr. Prmepavx gives, in Lancet, an ex- 
haustive review of our knowledge of this 
alkaloid. It was first obtained from the 
leaves of the plant in 1873. Im its effects 
hyosciamia very closely approaches atro- 
pia. The ingestion of a small dose is fol- 
lowed by a reduction of the pulse rate, ac- 
companied by increased strengih and a di- 
minution of the respiratory act. An al- 
most immediate quickening of the pulse 
rate, with coincident central excitement, 
then occurs, followed by the motor paraly- 
sis and by loss of power over the co-ordinat- 
ing centers, as shown by affections of the 
speech and vision. An hypnotic stage of 
vreater or less duration then follows. Ac- 
companyiug these symptoms there are al- 
ways great dilatation of the pupil, hyper- 
metropia and dryness of the throat and 
skin. The drug is excreted by the kidneys, 
and to some extent by the intestinal canal. 
Death ensues in animals after large doses, 
through failure of the respiratory center, 
the heart’s action continuing for a few 
seconds after the cessation of respiration. 
A poisonous dose of hyosciamia is followed 
by a great acceleration of the heart’s ac- 
tion, steady fall of temperature, and rapid 
diminution of the respiratory movements. 
In man hyosciamia acts as an hypnotic, 
producing sleep, sometimes of considerable 
duration, parucularly in conditions of the 


brain where there is great excitement, as 


in mania, delirium tremens, meningitis, 


and where ordinary hypnotics, such as 
opium, are inadmissible; and others, as 


———_e- o—__—_- 


Liniments for Ringworm. 
A writer in the British Medical Journal 


gives the formula for Coster’s paste, thus: 
RB. Iodine pigment .....- 2 drachms. 


Oil of cade or oil of 
juniper tar.......-- 1 ounce. 


Mix. For an embrocation. 


He finds the following formula, however, 


most effectual: 
BR. Iodine pigment ...... 4 drachms. 


Creasote.....- Bhi oe 4 . 
(il of Cader vais 1s sible 4 “4 


Mix. 


This, he says, in cases of early ringworm, 


is an effectual remedy if well brushed into 
the roots of the hair. he addition of a 
quantity of iodine makes the preparation 


more valuable. . : 
The todine pigment of the British writers 


is made by dissolving one drachm of iodine 
in one ounce of alcohol, and aliowing the 
solution to stand in a glass-stoppered bottle 


for several months before it is used, when 
it will become thick and syrupy. 


——_--@—____——_- 
To Cure Fits of Sneezing. 
SurGEON 8. MgessENGER BRADLEY writes 


to the British Medical Journal: ‘* During 
the recent rapid changes of temperature I 
cought a severe cold in my head, accom- 


panied by almost incessant sneezing. My 


unfortunate nose gave me no rest. The 


slightest impact of cold air, or passing from 


the outside air into a warm room, equally 


brought on a fit of sneezing. In vain [ 
snuffed camphor and pulsatiila; the light 
catarrh still triumphed over me. At length 


I resolved to see what the maintenance of 
a uniform temperature would do toward 


diminishing the irritability of my Schnei- 
derian membrane, and accordingly I plug- 


ged my nostrils with cotton wool. The 


effect was instantaneous; I sneezed no 
more. Again and again I tested the effi- 
cacy of this simple remedy, always with 
the same result. However near I was toa 
sneeze, the introduction of the pledgets 
stopped it at once. Nor was there any in- 
convenience from their presence, making 
them sufficiently firm not to tickle, and yet 
leaving them sufliciently loose to easily 
breathe through.” This is really worth 
knowing, for incessant sneezing is among 
the greatest of smaller ills, and it seems 
only a rational conclusion to hope that in 
this simple plan we may have the most 
efficient remedy against one of the most 
distressing symptoms of hay fever. 


—____-¢- ¢ —___—_. 


Gutta Percha for Fissured Nipples. 


Meticine, recommends the application to 
fissured nipples of a solution of gutta 
percha in benzine or bi-sulphide of carbon. 
He paints this solution all over the nipple, 
except the apertures of the milk ducts. It 
remains on two or three days, and usually 
the parts are entirely healed. Occasionally 
it needs to be re-applied. It is suggested 
that the cement used by cobblers in mend- 
ing shoes, by what they term ‘seamless 
patch,” would answer the above indication, 
but better still, would be to use the officinal 
solution of gutta percha in chloroform. 


+ 6 -—__—_ 
Petroleum for Chest Diseases. 


Dr. Mouse®&, writing to the Gazette dex 
Hopitauz, gives his experience of petro- 
leum capsules in simple and chronic bron- 
chitis. This balsamic had been brought 
before the Therapeutic Society by Dr. 
Blache a year ago, at the request of a 
Paris chemist, who named it Gabian oil, 
in order to prevent public prejudice. Each 
capsule contains twenty-five centigrammes 
(4 grains) of pure petroleum, the ordinary 
oil not being used, as it has to be distilled 
in contact with sulphuric acid to render it 
fit for lighting purposes. At the Hospital 
Beaujon, where these capsules have been 


freely ordered for chronic bronchitis, a 


rapid diminution of the secretion and fits 


of coughing were observed. In tuberclou- 


sis this medicine gave encouraging results. 


Dr. Kine, in the St. Louis Courier of 


The Action of Diuretios. { 
AccorpinG to Griitzner ( Pfliiger’s Archir 


there are two distinct modes by which th 
secretion of the kidney can be increase 
medicinally: (1) By raising the pressure 

the arterial system generally, e.g., by digi 
talis or strycbnia; and (2) by directly influ 
encing the secreting tissues of the organ 
é. g., by urea or nitrate of soda. 
blood pressure in the arteries be lowere: 
in rabbits or dogs by dividing the cerviea 


if th 


portion of the spinal cord, and so destroy, - 


ing the controlling effect of the vaso-moto 
centre in the medulla oblongata, the ur) 
nary secretion almost compietely ceases 


If, however, urea or nitrate of soda be ip 


jected into the veins, there is a slight Tis; 


in the blood pressure, and the kidneys r¢ 
commence secreting under a pressure fa) 
below that at which they ordinarily s¢ 
crete. The above drugs have the sam 
effect if the blood pressure is lowered b) 
large doses of chloral hydrate or curar 
This action of urea and nitrate of soda 0) 
the renal secretion appears to be of. 
‘“specific” character, and to be in som 
way connected with the function of th 
Malpighian tutts. It can be prevented b 
stimulating the medulla oblongata b 
electricity or by carbonic acid poisonins 
and so raising the blood pressure througl! 
out the body; for this induces vaso-mot¢ 
nerve spasm, contraction of the renal arty 
rioles, lowered blood pressure in the gli 
meruli, and arrest of the renal secretio) 
in spite of the presence of these diuretic 
in the blood, the proof that the glomeru| 
are involved being this, that previous seer: 
tion of the yaso-motor nerves of one kil 
ney is followed by abundant secretion ( 
urine when the blood pressure is raise 
while the other kidney scarcely secretes ; 
all. It further appears from Griitzner’s e 
periments that digitalis and strychnia exe) 
a peculiar influence on tue renal arteriole 
leading to vascular spasm and arrest of 1] 
urinary secretion, which does not deper 
on the vaso-motor action of the medul 
oblongata, since it occurs indifferentl 
whether the vaso-motor nerves of the ki 
ney are divided or intact. That the effe 
is due to intra-renal vascular spasm is show 
by the abundant diuresis which occurs 
a later stage, when the spasm has cease 
but the general arterial pressure continu 
high. 


——_——_0- o——_—"_ 
Therapeutic Uses of Pulsatilla. 


Accorprine to Dr. James I. Tucker, 
the @hicago Medical Gazette, pulsatilla 
rapidly growing in favor with many p 
titioners. Though a very old remedy, ha 
ing been known to Dioscorides and Plin 
it fell into disuse, if not into disrepute, al 
was not reinstated till about the beginnt 
of the present century. I have used puls 
tilla mainly in simple dysmenorrhcea, a} 
here it has proved of decided utility. J 
scope is, however, doubtless much wide 
A very prominent lawyer of this city to 
me, not long since, that after trying t 
bromides, the valerianates, and oiher rem 
dies of repute for the headaches caused] 
excessive mental application, he found 
relief till he made use of the tincture 
pulsatilla. He is now never without” 
and uses no other medicine for the cure 
his headaches, which I know to be 
severe. No such powers are attributed 
it in the books to which I have accet 
This is an exceptional case, it may be, b 
it is a valid one. 2] 

The tincture of pulsatilla should be ma) 
from the fresh plant, and given with ca) 
tion. The dose is from three to ten drop 


A Britisn authority recommends t 
following as ‘‘almost a specific” in # 


disease : gin 
Pe 

BR. Quinie sulphatis......... >j. a 
Sol. acid. hydrobromice. (Fo- ; re 
thergill). ...... oo. oo 3150 
Syrupi altheew .. ....... % iss. 4 
sAiqiate T AHIN LEE oer ad 3 vi. 4 & 

ty 


M. 


mi 
A dessertspoonful four times a day; ¥ 
dose to be increased according to age 

| 


Cotton-Leat Tea as a Galactagogue’ | 


Dr. Izerr W. ANDERSON, of Jamaica, ~ 
ports to the Obstetrical Society of Lon 
that he has found a tea prepared from a 
green leaves of the Gossypium barbad 
be an efficacious galactagogue. - ~ 


/ pril, 1 880.] 


| Treatment of Mushroom Poisoning. 


Mouscarrneg, the active principle of 
j0isonous mushrooms, is antagonized by 
itropia. When given internally in medi- 
sinal doses it produces sweating, saliva- 
jion, Jachrymation, purging, and contrac- 
jon of the pupil, whilst atropia, as is well 
<nown, dries the skin and mouth and dilates 
he pupil. The antagonism existing be- 
sween these two great principles can be 
shown by a very simple physiological ex- 
oeriment. If the minutest trace of mus- 
sarine be applied to a frog’s heart, its con- 
ractions immediately become slower and 
nore feeble, and, after a few minutes, are 
sompletely arrested. If now a drop of 
wiropia be applied to the motionless heart, 
‘tsaction is at once completely restored, 
ind the pulsations continue as if nothing 
= happened. It is found that in this 
way a heart may be revived after being 
notionless for nearly fourhours. Brunton 
has shown that in mammals atropia at 
»mece counteracts the effect of muscarine on 
‘he heart, just as it does in frogs. Ina 
tase of mushroom poisoning, vomiting 
hould be promoted by tickling the fauces, 
jr other means. and a minim of liquor 
\stropie should be injected hypodermically, 
imd repeated at intervals, if necessary, 
\intil the urgent symptoms have subsided. 
the atropia is the best it is probably 


iot the only antidote to muscarine. Ringer 
wnd Murrell have shown, in recent papers 
n the Journal of Physio’ogy, that pituri, 
luboisia, and pilocarpine will all antagon 
ze the action of muscarine on the heart. 
Che antagonism of pilocarpine for extract 
f£ amanita muscaria is less marked than 
vhat of atropia or duboisia. Thus, atropia 
nd duboisia will increase the pulsation of 
}, heart stopped by muscarine thirty beats 
‘on a minute, whilst pilocarpine augments 
he beat only about eighteen in the minute; 
ievertheless it is found that the increase in 
he strength is as great after the application 
f pilocarpine as of atropia or duboisia. 
tis aremarkable fact that pilocarpine, a 
weater and salivator, which slows and 
veakens or arrests the frog’s heart, should 
mtagonize muscarine, which is also a 
weater and a salivator, and stops the 
eart.— Lancet. 


——_—_+«—__. 
| Bromide of Ethyl asan Anesthetic. 


Dr. R. J. Lewis, in the Phila. Med. 
mes, gives the results of his observations 
s to the anesthetic properties of this 
rug. It is. characterized by rapidity of 
ction and quick recovery from its effects 
t does not influence the circulation to any 
1arked extent. nor is there the same dan- 
er from cerebral anemia and fatal syncope 
‘sis seen when chloroform is used. In iis 
ffects on the respiration, bromide of ethyl 
yesembles ether more than chloroform, 
»roducing only ordinary anesthetic sleep. 
Jausea and vomiting are less frequent than 
7ith other ansesthetics. Its odor resem- 
_lessomewhat that.of chloroform, although 
» is less agreeable. It also pussesses an 
dyantage over chloroform in being entirely 
liminated through the lungs. here is 
ss tendency to struggle and to general 
xcitement, when the bromide is used, than 
then the other anesthetics mentioned are 
mployed. Anzsthesia is generally pro- 
uced by this drug in from two to three 
tinutes, and the quantity necessary to 
roduce this result is from one to eleven 
rachms, 


————_+e—______ 
WNarcotism from Nutmegs. 


| THE fact that nutmegs have strong nar- 
atic properties has long been known, but 
ley are in such common use as a favorite 
Mdiment used in small quantities, that 
leir dangerous nature when taken in large 
antity is apt to be overlooked and for- 
itten, even by those who are aware of 
‘cir tendency. A physician reports, in 
te of our medical exchanges, acase where 
lady patient during his absence was in- 
aced by her old woman nurse to take nut- 
eg tea. One and a half nutmegs were 
sed in making the tea, and the patient 
"ank the whole of the decoction during 
te day. About 10 o'clock at night she be- 
ito get drowsy, and by 4 o’clock the 
¢Xt morning she was in a profound stupor. 
t 10 o’clock the next morning the narcotic 
fects of the nutmeg began to wear off, 
id by 4 P.M. she had pretty well recover- 
| The symptoms were about the same 
those produced by opium, and the reme- 
fes given for them were the same. 

Nutmeg in the quantity of two or three 
vachms has been known to produce both 
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stupor and delirium; and dangerous and, quart in less than a month, with corre , must be sufficiently cool to be held in the 


fatal consequences are said to have fol'ow- 
ed its free use in India. Mace, which is 
the outside covering of the nutmeg, pos- 
sesses essentially the same properties, 


ono --- 
Poisonous Properties of Pyrogallic Acid. 


Hacer, in Pharm. Centrath., speaking 
of a recent case of poisoning, takes the 
occasion to warn in strong terms against 
its use on extended surfaces, and especially 
against its internal administration. 

In Breslau, Germany, a man suffering 
from psoriasis universalis was, after a pre- 
liminary treatment, prescribed an external 
application of both pyrogallic and chryso- 
phanic acids in the form of an ointment of 
the usual strength, that is, containing ten 
per cent. of the medicinal substance. Each 
half of the whole body was anointed with 
one of the above ointments. 

After six hours he experienced severe 
chills with vomiting, which attack was 
repeated after forty hours, with increasing 
severity. After four days he died. The 
urine indicated a high degree of hemo- 
globuria, the blood was of a dirty-brown- 
ish red color, and the kidneys bluish black. 


Ome 
Poisoning by Camphorated Oil. 


Dr. H. B. HEWEtson reports (L7nvet, 
January 17) the case of a lady who took an 
ounce of ‘‘camphorated oil” in mistake 
for castor oil. After taking the dose she 
went to bed and fell asleep, but waked an 
hour or two later in violent delirium, with 
vomiting, complaining at intervals of feel- 
ing sick and cold, and that her cheeks 
tingled very much. The breathing was 
labored ; pulse 104, firm and good. The 
extremities did not feel cold to the touch. 
Hot water and mustard were administered, 
which made her vomit, and an hour or two 
later she regained consciousness and gradu- 
ally recovered. One ounce of the cam- 
phorated oil of the British Pharmacopeia 
contains about ninety grains of camphor. 
It is a little weaker than our corresponding 
officinal preparation. 


——_____ e+ e—____ 
Curare in Hydrophobia. 


Dr. OFFENBERG, in Germany, says the 
Apoth. Zeit., has cured a woman who had 
been bitten severely by a mad dog, and 
who exhibited the most unmistakable 
symptoms of hydrophobia. He injected 
subcutaneously curare in rather large 
doses, giving within five hours twenty 
centigrammes (three grains). The hydro- 
phobia was conquered, but now the spe- 
cific action of the curare began to mani- 
fest itself by paralysis of the heart and of 
the respiratory organs, which was com- 
bated by artificial respiration. 


———_0e—__ 
Inhalation of Hydrofluoric Acid in 
Diphtheria. 


Dr. Henry BERGERON reports very fa- 
vorable -results from inhalations of an 
atmosphere containing a definite small 
proportion of hydrofluoric acid gas. The 
quantity employed is one gramme (15 grains) 
for each cubic metre (1°38 cubic yards) of 
air space in the room during three hours. 
The gas is generated by allowing the proper 
amount of acid slowly to evaporate from a 
leaden vessel placed on a table a short dis- 
tance from the bed of the patient. 


——__—_-9 e_____ 


Properties of the Sulpho-Carbolates. 


From his studies of these agents. Dr. 
David Cerna concludes that the sulpho- 
carbolates (1) are poisonuus to cold-blooded 
animals; (2) are innocuous to warm-blooded 
animals ; (8) that they are probably not 
antidotal to phenic poisoning, as it has 
been supposed they were. 


———_—_ 0 ¢e¢ 
Nitrate of Uranium in Diabetes. 


Dr. J. Y. DAug, of Lemont, Pa., writing 
to the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal, 


says: 

it was first brought to my notice in 1876, 
by a medical friend who had used it with 
great success. It is the nitrate of uranium, 
given in doses of one or two grammes three 
times a day. A year agol treated a case 
in which this was the only medicine pre- 
scribed, and in connection with appropri- 
ate diet the quantity of urine was reduced 


sponding improvement in all the other 


symptoms. 


Observations on the Digestion of 
Koumiss. 


UNDER this heading, Dr. E. F. Brush, in 
the New York Med. Jour., gives the result 
of some experiments which he has made 
in the digestion of milk and koumiss. 
Cows’ milk, he says, is not so digestible as 
the milk of mares, etc., because the cow is 
a cud-chewing animal. In koumiss the 
caseine is, so to speak, practically regurgi- 
tated and chewed, 7.¢., having been coagu- 
lated, it is re-subdivided, and incapable of 
being coagulated under any acid or fer- 
ment. An advantage of koumiss in the 
artificial feeding of children is that the 
sugar of the milk has been changed into 
alcohol instead of lactic acid, alcohol, when 
properly presented, being in reality a hy- 
drocarbonaceous food. Dr. Brush subsist- 
ed fora number of days on koumiss ex- 
clusively, taking eight bottles a day. Dur- 
ing this time his urine, carefully examined, 
contained no alcohol. Afterwards, distill- 
ing some koumiss, he drank the distillate, 
and later discovered alcohol in his urine. 
This goes to show that alcohol, as contain- 
ed in koumiss, is destroyed in the system, 
but the same alcohol, when it has under- 
gone the process of distillation, is elimi- 
nated as alcohol. 

SSS SC ee 


Therapeutics of Starch Digestion. 


Tue digestion of starch consists, as is 
well known, in its conversion into sugar 
and dextrine. This conversion is effected 
partly by the saliva, and partly by the pan- 
creatic juice, and is due to a special ferment 
contained in these secretions. The fer- 
ment of the saliva goes by the name of 
ptyalin, and is held to be identical with 
the diastase of malt. That of the pan 
creas is different, but not much is as yet 
known of it. Before these ferments can 
exercise their power the cellulose invest- 
ments of the starch granule must be rup- 
tured, and this is usually accomplished for 
the human subject by the art of cooking. 
Dr. William Roberts, in Zhe Prac- 
titioner, says that it is a matter of capi- 
tal importance, therefore, in the sick 
room to make sure that gruels, pud- 
dings, and other farinaceous dishes, pre- 
pared for the invalid are thoroughly 
cooked. In infants of three or four 
months of age the saliva has but feeble 
diastatic power, and the pancreatic secre- 
tion is probably inert. Farinaceous articles 
are unfit food for young infants then un- 
less artificial means are used to assist their 
digestion. In malt and barley we have at 
command an unlimited supply of diastatic 
power, and renewed interest has been ex- 
cited in that subject by the various pre- 
parations called ‘malt extracts,” ‘‘ malt- 
ine,” etc. Dr. Roberts comes to the con- 
clusion that their medicinal value depends 
entirely on the amount of diastase which 
they contain. He prefers to use a cold 
water infusion of malt made by mixing 
three ounces of (or three piled-up table- 
spoonfuls) of crushed mslt with half a pint 
of cold water. The mixture is allowed to 
stand over night—that is for tweive. or fif- 
teen hours, and is then filtered through 
paper, yielding about seven ounces of pro- 
duct. Malt infusion, as thus prepared, 
has a light brown color like sherry, a faint, 
sweetish taste, and the odor of beer-wort. 
It is an energetic diastatic agent, and is 
quite as powerful as the average specimens 
of malt extract. It will not keep, how- 
ever, and must be prepared fresh every day. 
There are two ways of using these malt pre- 
parations. They may be administered with 
the food, the patient being directed to sip his 
dose of malt extract or malt infusion dur- 
ing the progress of themeal. Malt extract 
is taken in doses of one or two dessert 
spoonfuls diluted with water or milk. Malt 
infusion may be taken in the same way and 
in similar doses. The mode of proceedin 
is as follows: A suitable gruel is ee 
from wheat, or other flour, or from oat- 
meal, groats, pearl-barley, arrow-root, or 
any other farina, and may be made with 
water alone or mixed with milk or broth, 
in all cases being well boiled. When the 
gruel is cold, or at least sufficiently cool 
enough to be tolerated in the mouth, the 
malt infusion isadded. One tablespoonful 
(well mixed therewith) is sufficient to digest 
half a pint of gruel. The action is very 
rapid ; in a few minutes the gruel becomes 
thin from the conversion of the starch. 


from two and a half gallons per diem to a| The food is then ready for use, The gruel 


mouth, for the ferment is rendered inert at 
and above 157° F. The product of the 
action of malt on starch is not grape sugar 
nor cane sugar, but maltose, and maltose 
has very little sweetening power. Gruel 
thus digested, therefore, suffers little change 
of taste, and the addition of milk or broth 
produces scarcely any appreciable altera- 
tion of flavor. The trials Dr. Roberts has 
made, in actual practice of food thus pre- 
pared, have been highly satisfactory. The 
extract of pancreas has extraordinary dias- 
tatic power. A sample made by infusing 
one part of fresh pancreas with seven parts 
of water, was found on tri:l to possess 
fully twenty times the diastatic power of 
the malt infusion, and might be used as a 
substitute in reduced doses. It has, how- 
ever, more important uses as an artificial 
aid to the digestion of proteid substances, 
with which we are not at present con- 
cerned. 
————_——_0-- ———— 


Dirt and Bodily Heat. 


THE part which the skin plays in the 
regulation of bodily heat is not adequately 
estimated. The envelope of complicated 
structure and vital fuaction which covers 
the body, and which nature has destined 
to perform a large share of the labor of 
health-preserving is practically thrown 
out of use by our habit.of loading it with 
clothes. It is needless to complicate mat- 
ters by altowing it to be choked and en- 
cumbered with dirt. If the skin of an ani- 
mal be coated with an impervious varnish, 
death must ensue. A coverirg of dirt is 
only less inimical to life. We are not now 
speaking of dirt such as offends the sense 
of decency, but of those accumulations of 
exuded matter with which the skin must 
become loaded if it is habitually covered 
and not thoroughly cleansed. The cold 
bath is not a cleansing agent. A man may 
bathe daily and use his bath towel even 
roughly, but remains as dirty to all practi- 
cal intents as though he eschewed cleanli- 
ness; indeed the physical evil of dirt is 
more likely to ensue because, if wholly ne- 
glected, the skin would cast off its excre- 
mentitious matter by periodic perspirations 
with desquamation of the cuticle. Nothing 
but a frequent washing in water of, at 
least, equal temperature with the skin and 
soap can ensure a free and healthy surface. 
The feet require especial care, and it is 
too much the practice to neglect them. 
The omission of daily washings with soap 
andthe wearing of foot coverings so tight 
as to compress the blood vessels and retard 
the circulation of the blood through the 
extremities, are the most common causes 
of cold feet. The remedy is obvious: dress 
loosely and wash frequently. —Lanecet. 


——_—_——_ 6-¢- o—__—__— 
A Dangerous Hot Air Furnace. 


THe Sanitary Hngineer says that in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a plumber was asked to 
inspect a house in which were three cases 
of malarial fever. In the cellar he found 
that the cold air box ended at the area 
without any opening to the outer air. It 
was built of unseasoned wood, which had 
warped so that large cracks admitted the 
damp ground air to feed the furnace. 
Within the box he found the remains of a 
catand two rats. The furnace had been 
lighted just four weeks previously, and 
the first case of illness had occurred one 
week later and the other two soon after- 
wards. Queer ‘‘ malaria.” 


————ee—_____ 
Trichine in Fish. 


TRICHIN# were found in a pike that was 
recently caught in the North Sea, near Os- 
tend. Dr. Clendenin, of Ostend, examined 
the flesh under the microscope, and found 
it full of the parasites. It is supposed that 
a shoal of this fish had eaten the offal in 
the harbor of Ostend, and that the parasite 
had been conveyed to the fishes in this 
way. 

———_e?¢-o—___—_- 


Plan for Preventing Lettuce Running 
to Seed, 


THE best heads of lettuce often run to 
seed and become unfit for table. A Ger- 
man paper says this can be avoided by 
drawing a knife through one-half of the 
stem to which the head is attached. The 
sap, Or, as it is called in Germany, the 


}m1k, will flow and rob the head of the 


power to open, yet enough sap will still re- 
main to keep it fresh and growing for 
another week or so, 


ES a a 
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Dangers of Prematurely Placing Corpses 
on Ice. 


Dr. E. VANDERPOEL, of this city, is 
strongly opposed, and for very good rea- 
sons, to the practice of hastening to place a 
body on ice almost as soon as the patient 
appears to be dead. Some of his experi- 
ences in his own professional life have 
made so deep an impression on him, that 
he has more than once, publicly and priv- 
ately, protested against the modern custom 
introduced by the undertakers, of putting 
bodies on ice before there was official proof 
of death. He considers it a scandal to the 
undertaking profession, an outrage to so- 
ciety, and an insult to the patient’s family 
that, for the sake of collecting exorbitant 
fees, undertakers do not await the arrival of 
a doctor’s certificate of death before they 
freeze the remains. 

The case lately reported from Canada, of 
a smallpox patient who had apparently 
died and was about to be buried when he 
came to life again, suggests to Dr. Vander- 
poel the following reflections: ‘‘If that 
Canadian had been taken ill in this city his 
life would never have returned at the 
cemetery, for it would have been frozen 
out of him long before he reached the 
grave. In reading about this case I thought 
of a certain Brooklyn patient of mine who 
died in 1872. She was forty-five years old, 
and the widow of a well-known reverend 
doctor of divinity. * She had an attack of 
dysentery, and had been lying ill for four 
or five days with a low fever, but her con- 
dition was not dangerous, although it was 
assuming a typhoid form. I called in to 
see her one day at one o’clock, and return- 
ed again at five o’clock on the same day, 
when, to my profound surprise and indig- 
nation, she was lying in an icebox down 
stairs partially frozen. The undertaker 
had committed this atrocity without any 
medical certificate of her death, and he had 
no official knowledge that she had died at 
all. I found that after IT had left she arose 
from her bed and fainted while walking 
across the floor from sheer weakness, and 
because she lay there motionless the chil- 
dren thought she was dead ; so, instead of 
sending for me to come and make an ex- 
amination, they ran for the undertaker. 
He responded with like promptitude, bring- 
ing in his mortuarv box full of pounded 
ice, and in a short time she was frozen stiff. 
Every part of her body, except her face. 
was covered with the ice. I believed then, 
and I always shall believe, that she might 
have revived had proper means been em- 
ployed for her resuscitation.” 

The following is still more tragic: ‘‘In 
1874 I attended a wealthy lady about fifty 


years old, and her house was but five doors | 


from my own. She was perfectly well at 
six o’clock in the evening. She went to 
bed as usual. In the night she was taken 
ill, and I was called over to the house by 
another doctor, for consultation, at six 
o’clock in the morning. After doing what 
we could I left at seven to finish my toilet 
and to get some breakfast. The other doc- 
tor also retired soon afterward, as he found 
he could not be of any immediate service. 
I returned at half-past nine o’clock and 
found her, not in bed, but in the back par- 
lor enclosed in an undertaker’s ice chest. 
From what I knew of the character of her 
case, it was one in which returning con- 
sciousness would be almost certain to fol- 
low a period of apparent sinking away of 
life. If there ever was a case of restora- 
tion after suspended animation that should 
have been one. The undertaker’s excuse 
was that mortification might set in, when 
he ought to have known that it takes 
twelve hours for animal life to leave the 
body after death and before decomposition 
can set in. 

‘After death there are three stages in 
the processes of decomposition. On the 
first day the features and the flesh are 
sunken in and the pallid shade of death is 
very ghastly. On the second day there is 
an improved look in every respect and the 
remains lose a part of the pallor of the first 
day. On the third day the flesh becomes 
full again, the skin clears up, and the 
natural hue of life returns to a degree that 
in some cases is almost startling. 
end of this period discoloration sets in and 
decomposition does its work with great 
rapidity if the weather be warm. But 
these changes can be postponed without 
difficulty by the proper use of a very little 
ice on the stomach, and some diluted car- 
bolic acid sprayed into the nostrils. In 
1848, when the modern iceboxes were un- 
known, I kept the body of my mother four 
days in the hottest summer weather of 


July. My son dropped dead in the street | 


At the | 


| from kidney disease. He was in full) A great deal of tea may be tasted before 


health, and I kept the remains in fine con- | these tea drawings are finished. It is hard 


| dition for five days with a simple pan of | to tell the amount that a tea-taster takes 


| ice. 
lin Thompson street. Her mother was so 
| poor that I did not charge her anything. 
| When the little sufferer passed away I told 
the mother that an undertaker would come 
|and order the remains to be put on ice, but 
I would show her how to keep the body 
| until time for burial. It would keep with- 
| out trouble, for there was no flesh to decay. 
| I left the mother to go to my office for a 
| certificate of death. When I returned the 
| body was on ice as usual, and the mother 
told me that the undertaker had come and 
| told her that she must have the remains 
put into an icebox without delay. She 
thought it must be some kind of an official 
utterance, so she borrowed $10 and gave it 
to the undertaker before I could return.” 
In conclusion, Dr. Vanderpoel thinks 
that physicians, the Board of Health, and 
the law, should take measures to put astop 
to such indecencies. There is no necessity 
for the practice, no excuse for it, except the 
sordid anxiety of the undertaker to make 
an exorbitant fee. He strongly favors the 
Neurological Society, which, he under- 
stands, is making efforts to have a medical 
expert especially detailed to investigate 
each case of reported death, and to make 
a scientific examination as to whether the 
doctors themselves might not have erred 
and issued certificates before the vital 
spark of life had really fled. 
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Tea Tasting as an Occupation. 


In a paper printed in THE Drueersts 
CIRCULAR of October, 1879, Dr. W. J. Mor- 
ton described the toxic effects of tea. To 
better study the subject, he examined the 
class of men known as tea-tasters, and came 
to the conclusion that the continuéd and 
immoderate use of tea leads to a very seri- 
ous group of symptoms, which are detailed 
in the article in question. 

Dr. C. L. Dana, on the other hand, is of 
a contrary opinion. In a paper in the 
Medical Record, he maintains that tea-tast- 
ing is a healthful occupation. To support 
his assertion, he reports cases of living men 


business of tea tasting for periods ranging 
from thirty to forty years without injury 
to their health. But whether the writer’s 
| conclusions are correct or otherwise, the 
life of a tea-taster is a curious one, and the 
process of examining and deciding upon 
the qualities of the article is one not gene- 
rally known. 

There are, says Dr. Dana, probably more 
than a hundred firms engaged in tea-tasting 
in this city. In all of their offices there are 
large tables with round revolving tops. A 
circle of teacups is placed along the edge 
of these. The tea-taster sits down before 
the display of crockery, and tastes one cup 
after another, moving the table-top around. 
In the center of the table is a pair of scales 
with a silver half dime in one of the bal- 
ances. One or two large kettles are kept 
constantly with boiling water in them. 
When a sample of tea is to be tasted, as 
much is weighed out as will balance the 
half dime. This is put in a teacup and the 
boiling water poured on. The tea-taster 
then stirs up the leaves, lifts them on his 
spoon, and inhales the aroma. - At the 
same time he generally takes a sip of the 
infusion, holds it in his mouth for a short 
|time, and then spits it out. Enormous 
| brass cuspadores, holding two or three gal- 
|lons, receive the tea thus tasted and the 
| contents of the cups that have been examin- 
ed. On some occasions, when a Jarge 
amount of tea of a certain kind is to be 
bought, many samples of this are brought 
in from different houses. The buyers and 
sellers sit around the revolving table with 
the samples made into infusions in the cups 
before them. These are tasted all around, 
the ‘‘body,” fineness, “ toastiness,” etc., 
are learnedly discussed, and the poorer 
specimens discarded. Then those that are 
| left are tasted again and the number fur- 

ther reduced. So it goes on until the ar- 
| ticle which unites the desired quality and 
price is obtained. 

The skill displayed at these “ drawings” 
is quite remarkable. A tea-taster will de- 
| tect not only the quality of a tea as regards 
| age, strength, flavor, fineness, etc., but he 


| 


far advanced in life, who have followed the | 


can tell in which of the numerous districts | 


|in China the tea was grown. The facts re- 

garding the different samples are sometimes 
| put on the bottom of the cups, where they 
cannot be seen. The cups are then mixed 
up, and the infusions tasted again and sort- 
ed out simply by their flavors. 


I was attending on a poor little girl during a day, for it varies a great deal with 


| the activity of business. Few of the gen- 
| tlemen whom I asked could give any idea. 
| Sometimes, however, as many as four or 
five hundred cups are tasted in the day. It 
is quite the custom to bave to be tasting 
tea steadily for the most of the day, or for 
hours at a time. Probably an average of 
|two hundred cups a day throughout the 
year is a low estimate. The poorer kinds 
of tea are often not sipped at all. But the 
sense of smell is depended on. Of the bet- 
ter qualities of tea, some is swallowed and 
some spit out. Indeed, whenever the tea is 
taken into the mouth a little of it is swal- 
|lowed. The tea gets into the system, there- 
fore, in three ways: by inhalation, by ab- 
| sorption through the oral mucous mem- 
| brane, and by the stomach. More tea is 
simply taken into the mouth without swal- 
lowing than is inhaled alone; but all the tea 
is inhaled, even if it is tasted also. It is only 
a small proportion, amounting to not more 
than two or three cups a day, that is swal- 
lowed. A silver five cent piece weighs 
| 1:18 grms (gr. xviii.). Estimating that an 
average of two hundred cups of tea are 
tasted per day, about one-half of a pound 
would represent the whole amount used. 
Japan tea has of late years become by far 
the most popular variety, and more of it is 
imported than of all other kinds together. 
Green tea, on the other hand, is much less 
extensively used than formerly. 


ooo 


Salicylic Acid for Damp Rooms. 


Many householders are sorely troubled 
by the growth of fungi in damp rooms, to 
which they communicate, in a short time, 
an unpleasant smell and an unwholesome 
atmosphere. It is not only our cellars that 
are apt to be affected by fungoid growth, 
but the walls of the adjacent rooms, and 
inmany bedrooms on the ground floor are 
similarly rendered useless after a moist 
season. Many remedies have been pro- 
posed to destroy this fungoid growth, or to 
prevent its occurrence ; but hitherto these 
remedies have been either too expensive or 
totally inefficacious. Recently Mr. F. 
Fatsky has recommended an alcoholic solu- 
tion of 5 grammes of salicylic acid per 
litre of water for washing the walls of 
rooms. This is exactly 14g per cent., or one 
part of salicylic acid for 200 parts of liquid. 
He asserts that it entirely destroys the 
fungus, and prevents its reappearance in 
places which have been washed with the 
solution. If these are afterwards treated 
with a layer of good enamel paint, 
they would remain moisture proof for an 
indefinite period, and have the appearance 
of porcelain. 

ee O-—e 
Substitute for Coffee. 


A NEw candidate for public favor as a 
substitute for coffee is made from raisins. 
According to a German patent, it is made 
as follows: 40 pounds of raisins are reduc- 
ed to pulp and mixed with 40 to 80 pounds 
of chiccory-root flour. The mixture is 
roasted on a hot plate under continuous 
stirring, until a sample, after cooling, is 
found to be brittle. It is then ground fine. 

Take 20 more pounds of raisin pulp, add 
to it 20 to 40 pounds of sugar and 4 to 8 


| pints of water, or, instead of sugar, take 20 


to 40 pounds of molasses. This mixture is 
boiled until a sample becomes brittle when 
dipped in cold water. Add now sufficient 
water to give to the whole mass the con- 
sistence of a thin syrup. After cooling 
mix it with the first prepared raisin and 
chiccory powder, till a moist mass is ob- 
tained. 


ooo 


The Mecca Pilgrimage. 


Tus pilgrimage, which annually gives 
rise toso much uneasiness among European 
governments, has just terminated under 
favorable circumstances. At the meeting 
of pilgrims at Mount Ararat, on November 


| 24, not a single death arose from epidemic 


disease. 42,000 pilgrims passed by Decem- 
ber 14 to Djeddah, and 20,000 to Suez on 
the 12th of the same month—all being in 
good health. On January 4 several thou- 
sand disembarked safe and sound at Zam- 
bo. These satisfactory results are especi- 
ally due to the fact that the pilgrimage has 
this year coincided with the cold season; 
but when it again finds itself coinciding 
(the period advancing a month each year) 
with warm weather, danger of epidemics 
will be greater than ever. None of the 
precautions agreed upon haye been execut- 


| Science Congress, Manchester, from Chem. News. 


ed, and the valley of Mina, wherein the pil. 
grims pass three entire days in order to 
make their sacrifices, is a true cloaca, in 
which are accumulated the remains of ani- 
mals and filth of every kind. The aly 
city itself, Mecca, is far from presenting a. 
desirable sanitary condition. Its streets: 
are dirty, and the approaches to the Grand; 
Mosque are so befouled that the pilgrims: 
who pass around it, according to the accus-. 
tomed rite, plug their nostrils with a kind. 
of perfumed wadding.— Union Médicale. 
} 
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A Surgeon’s Perquisites. 


THE London Solicitors Journal says: “A 
somewhat embarrassing legal question has 
arisen at Washington. A surgeon, who 
had amputated both the legs of a patient! 
claimed them ‘as his perquisites,’ placed 
them in spirits, and exhibited them in the 
local museum, in a jar labelled with the’ 
name of the original owner. The latter, 
objecting to this publicity, brought an’ 
action for the recovery of the legs.- No! 
decision appears to have yet been arrived’ 
at, but the authorities of the museum are | 
naturally somewhat anxious as to the result” 
of the case, inasmuch as, if the plaintiff} 
succeeds, various other limbless individuals 
are likely to follow his example, and so the | 
museum may, in course of time, be robbed 
of much of its scientific value and per- 
sonal interest. We hesitate to give an 
opinion on a point of so much difficulty, 
but we may suggest that the museum au- 
thorities should take their stand upon the’ 
principle that the legs, when severed, be- | 
come dead ; and that at common law there 
is no property in a dead human body (3 Co. | 
Inst. 203).” \ <i 


The Eucalyptus and the Pine considered 
in relation to their Sanitary | 
Properties.* 


As is widely known, both the eucalyptus | 
and the pine have long enjoyed a popular | 
reputation as health agents. In particular 
the eucalyptus has acquired the character | 
of the ‘‘ fever-destroying tree,” and has’ 
been largely cultivated in various parts of - 
the world with the view of rendering habit- | 
able large districts previously devastated — 
and depopulated by malaria, ete. In this) 
paper, the author, referring to the old the | 
ory of the action of the eucalyptus, which | 
attributes its sanitary powers to its drain- 
age properties, shows that this hypothesis 
always lacked evidenee, and at its best was — 
of a negative character. In the first place, 
the eucalyptus is only superior to other 
trees as a means of drainage in the propor- | 
tion in which its rate of growth exceeds | 
that of other trees, and this is not suffi-' 
ciently notable to account for its extraor- | 
dinary fever-destroying properties. Then, | 
again, other trees, even if planted in ma-- 
larial districts, do not free them from the | 
disease, so that the action of the eucalyptus - 
is of a positive type, and, like the pine tree, 
its properties are of a healthful nature, | 
upon whatever soil or in whatever climate | 
it may grow, whether in deep valleys or 
upon the sides of mountains. Others have © 
maintained that just as pine forests are 
supposed to exert their beneficial influence | 
upon persons suffering from pulmonary | 
and other affections, by virtue of the vola- | 
tile emanations arising from them, so the eu- | 
calyptus produces its well-known effects by : 
the oil which is evaporated from its leaves. r 
Mr. Kingzett then examines this hypothe- | 
sis in detail, and shows the relative oil- 
yielding power of the different species of 
eucalyptus. The genus embraces over 180 | 
species, and of these Hucalyptus amygdalina 
is the most abundant oil-giving tree, 100: 
lb. of the leaves giving from 3 to 6 Ib. of 
the oil. This oil is practically identical in 
composition with the oil of turpentine de- 
rived from pine trees, and with most of the 
so-called essential oils or perfumes. By 
the investigations of Mr. Kingzett if has 
been ascertained that all these oils when 
subjected to the action of atmospheric oxy- 
gen and moisture produce peroxide of hy- 
drogen and a number of camphoraceous 
substances having marked antiseptic pow- 
ers. - Knowing, then, how much of these 
substances are yielded in the laboratory by 
a given quantity of oil of eucalyptus or oil 
of turpentine, Mr. Kingzett has extended 
his calculations to the pine and eucalyptus | 
forests which are so abundantly distributed | 


{ 
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in nature. Taking New South Wales and 
South Australia alone, he calculates that 
the eucalyptus forests of this district con- 
\ tain at any given moment sufficient oil in 
the leaves (ready to be evaporated into the 
atmosphere under the agency of warm 
) winds) to form by contact with the atmo- 
) sphere no less than 92,785,023 tons of pure 
) peroxide of hydrogen, and 507,587,945 tons 
| of camphoraceous principles. Now, if it 
| be remembered that in nature all matters 
| of animal and vegetable origin are oxidized 
i by the atmosphere, which is thus kept free 
' from the pernicious products of putrefac- 
tion, and that peroxide of hydrogen isa 
much more powerful oxidant than ordi- 
nary oxygen; and if it be also borne in 
mind that the camphoraceous products 
above referred to are also powerful anti- 
septic agents, then the healthful influences 
of the eucalyptus can neither be wondered 
at nor be longer open to any doubt. What 
is true of the eucalyptus is true also of 
the pine, and on an immensely larger 
scale, for pine forests are distributed freely 
over both hemispheres, and the oil of tur- 
pentine, which is a natural product of these 
trees, undergoes the same chemical changes 
in the atmosphere as oil of eucalyptus. By 
imitating this natural process of oil oxida- 
tion, Mr. Kingzett bas, as is well known, 
succeeded in obtaining and rendering avail- 
able in commerce the antiseptic and oxi- 
f dizing principles to which pine and euca- 
lyptus forests owe their hygienic influ- 
ences. 
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) A Peculiar Well Water from the Isle 
of Wight. 

Harry GrimsHaw, F.C.S., presented 
last December to the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Manchester (Eng- 
land) a sample of water from a well in 
Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight. He 
said: ‘‘The sample was taken by me on 
April 19, 1878, but was never opened or 
interfered with in any way until the fol- 
lowing September. The water when taken 
/ was very bright and clear, and free from 
sediment of any description. It was totally 
‘devoid of odor, and was of a fresh and 
| sparkling taste. The local features of the 
\ well from which the water derives its 
origin are as follows: Carisbrooke Castle 
_ stands on a small isolated chalk hill, 239 
_ feet above the level of the sea, The well 
| is under cover in the ‘well house,’ and 
_ according to Jenkinson is 240 feet in depth. 
, It is perfectly free, even at the surface of 
the water, from carbonic acid gas, or in 
fact of more than traces of any other gas 
than atmospheric air, as a candle floating 
on the water burns freely. 

“The bottle containing the water was 
| opened on the 12th of September, and on 
_ doing so a very strong odor of sulphuretted 

hydrogen was perceived, and on testing 
, with lead-paper, an equally strong reaction 
_ for that gas was obtained. ‘lhere was also 
| apparent a slight sediment of a white color 
| not originally seen in the water. The re- 
, action to litmus was perfectly neutral. 
. The analytical data obtained, which were 
, all that was possible from the quantity of 
water at command, were as follows: 


Total solid matter. . 42°00 grs. per gal. 
Mineral matter..... 22°40 ‘‘ a 
Volatile matter....19°60 ‘‘ ts 
, Total hardness..... 12°30 ‘“ Ob 
) Magnesia hardness. 1°70 ‘“ e 
hmeecChlorine ... 2... 4:50 ‘ 2 


(The residue on heating blackened very 
much, and emitted a very strong unpleasant 


=: 


| 
» odor like burning animal matter. 
+ “The peculiarity of this water is of course 
‘the production of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
| on standing for some time (in this case for 
‘five months) out of contact with the atmo- 
‘sphere. On leaving a small portion of the 
“water in the bottle again cotked up for 
‘some time the presence of sulphuretted 
‘hydrogen was not exhibited. This pro- 
‘duction of sulphuretted hydrogen proceeds 
) undoubtedly from the reduction of the 
‘sulphates contained in the water by the 
excess of organic matter, and it is not 
‘nique in this instance, although it is not 
afact of very common occurrence. I re- 
et very much not having been able to 
bring back a sample large enough to admit 
‘of a determination of the albuminoid am- 
‘monia, and the nitrates and nitrites, as the 
‘quantity of these substances in a water of 
‘such a description would have been a very 
\interesting item in the case, as touching on 
apoint of great importance in pronouncing 
an opinion on the quality of a water. It is 
very possible and even probable that some 
chemists, given to judging for and against 
a water chiefly by indications of a single 
description, to the comparative neglect of 


many other analytical results, say by the 
amount of albuminoid ammonia, might 
actually fail to condemn a water such as 
the above; for many chemists appear to 
consider the ignition of the solid residue 
a comparatively unnecessary detail; and 
supposing even that the nitrates had been 
determined in this water, there are eminent 
chemists who have considered the presence 
of nitrates in deep well waters, in the chalk 
especially, as comparatively innoxious. 
The Carisbrooke well, as I have said, is in 
the chalky strata, and is 240 feet deep, 
and whether it contains nitrates or not, is, 
in my opinion, on the results above de- 
tailed, a most unfit water for potable pur- 
poses, and my reason for bringing the 
analysis of this water before the Society 
was to draw attention to the tendency 
often exhibited to draw the chief infer- 
ences of the quality of drinking waters 
from what may be called isolated reac- 
tions, without obtaining, or at all events 
without giving weight to, other indica- 
tions, chemical and physical, which they 
exhibit.” 
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The Menhaden Fisheries in the United 
States. 


CoMPLETE statistics on the subject are 
now, for the first time, forthcoming in the 
lately published report of Mr. 8. F. Baird, 
the present United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries. 

Up toa very recent date very little ac- 
curate knowledge respecting this species of 
fish has been accessible in print. The pre- 
vailing ignorance concerning its habits and 
migrations is partly due to the confusion 
resulting from the fact that it has at least 
thirty distinct popular names, most of them 
limited in application within narrow geo- 
graphical boundaries. On the coast of 
Maine the name “‘pogy”’ is almost univer- 
sally applied to it, while in the vicinity of 
Cape Ann this is partially replaced by 
‘*hard head” and ‘‘hard head shad.” In 
Southern Massachusetts, the Vineyard 
Sound, and Narragansett Bay, the name 
‘‘menhaden” seems to have originated. 
From the western boundary of Rhode Is- 
land to the mouth of the Connecticut 
River, theterm ‘‘ bony-fish ”’ predominates, 
while in the western part of Connecticut 
the species is usually known as the ‘‘ white 
fish.” In the waters: of New York the 
usage of two centuries is in favor of 
‘‘mossbunker,” an appellation also current 
throughout New Jersey. In Delaware 
Bay, the Potomac, and Chesapeake Bay, 
other titular variations are encountered in 
‘alewife” and ‘‘greentail.” Virginia 
presents us with the same species under 
the term of ‘‘bugfish,” while in North 
Carolina we first meet the name of “ fat- 
back,” which is more or less prevalent as 
far south as the St. John’s River, Florida. 
In all the Southern States, especially in 
the vicinity of Beaufort, N. C., the names 
‘‘yellow tail,” and ‘‘ yellow tail shad” are 
occasionally heard, while in the Indian 
River, Florida, the menhaden is sometimes 
known as the ‘‘ shiner,” and the ‘‘ herring.” 
Of these various appeliations, pogy and 
menhaden are derived from the Indian dia- 
lects of New England, while the classic 
term of mossbunker recognized by Dr. 
Bartlett in his dictionary of Americanisms 
is a relic of the days of the Dutch colony 
at New Amsterdam. We may add that 
among the manufacturers at Port Mon- 
mouth, N. J., who prepare the menhaden 
as an article of food, anumber of alluring 
trade names are in use, such as ‘‘ American 
sardine,” “ shadine,” and ‘‘ ocean trout.” 

As regards the geographical range of the 
menhaden, it is found at some period dur- 
ing the year in the coastal waters of all the 
Atlantic States from Maine to Florida. Its 
northern limit of migration seems to have 
always been the Bay of Fundy. On the 
land side it is limited approximately by the 
line of brackish water—on the ocean side, 
by the inner boundary of the Gulf Stream 
—and it appears that a surface temperature 
of about 51 degrees is requisite to tempt 
it into the waters near the shores. The 
earliest approach of menhaden to any given 
point of the coast corresponds very closely 
with that of the arrival of shad, bluefish, 
and others of the non-resident summer 
species. The advent of the menhaden is 
anuounced by their appearance at the top 
of the water; they swim in immense schools, 
their heads close to the surface, packed 
side by side, and often tier above tier, al- 
most as closely «s sardines in a box. A 
ripple caused by the motion of the vertical 
fins indicates the position of the fish, and 
this may be seen at the distance of nearly 
a mile by the lookout at the masthead of a 


smack, andis of great assistance to the 
seine men in setting their nets. The men- 
haden or mossbunkers seem particularly 
fond of shallow waters protected from the 
wind, in which, if not molested, they will 
remain throughout the season, drifting 
with the tide in and out of the indentations 
of the shore and into the mouths of creeks 
and rivers. 

The commercial value of the menhaden 
has been very greatly augmented within 
comparatively a recent period. Twenty- 
five years ago it was supposed to be of 
small utility, although a few millions of 
the fish were taken every year in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Long Island Sound, and the 
waters of New Jersey. Since that time 
manifold uses have been discovered. As 
a bait fish, the manhaden is found to excel 
all others. For many years much the 
greater part of all our mackerel have been 
caught by its aid, while our cod and hali- 
but fleet employ it in preference to any 
other fish when it can be procured. The 
mackerel fleet of the Dominion buy it in 
large quantities, and its value has been an 
important element in framing treaties be- 
tween our Government and that of Great 
Britain. 

As a table fish the menhaden is not un- 
palatable in a perfectly fresh state, but if 
kept, it acquires more speedily than most 
shore fishes a rancid and oily flavor. The 
Maine fisherman finds his breakfast of fried 
pogies acceptable, and on the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay the same fish, under the 
name of alewife, is in good demand for 
marketable purposes. Many thousands of 
barrels are salted and shipped to the West 
Indies, and much larger quantities are 
salted down every year for domestic use 
by families living near the shore. Within 
six or seven years has sprung up an im- 
portant new industry, which consists in 
packing the young menhaden, or mossbun- 
kers, in oil, after the manner of sardines, 
for home and foreign consumption. These 
goods received, it appears, a medal of merit 
at Vienna, in 1873, and there seems to be 
no reasonable doubt that if olive oil of 
good quality were substituted for the cot- 
ton-seed oil which, according to this re- 
port, is now used in the preparation of 
American sardines, the latter would be 
nearly equal to similar articles imported 
from abroad. The discovery made by Mr. 
Goodale that from these fish may be ex- 
tracted, for the cost of carefully boiling, a 
substance possessing all the nutritive and 
gastronomic properties of Liebig’s extract 
of beef, seems to open up a vast field for 
future development. Specimens of this 
extract, we are told, were tested at the In- 
ternational Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
where two tablespoonfuls of the jelly, dis- 
solved in hot water, yielded a large dish 
of savory soup most closely resembling 
the potage consommé of the French cooks. 
According to Prof. Johnson, of Yale Col- 
lege, this extract is found, both by actual 
use and by chemical analysis, in all respects 
equal to the best Liebig’s extract of beef, 
and, when tried at one of the New York 
hospitals, was not suspected by nurses or 
patients to be any thing else. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, of New York, who pronounces 
the extract not at all fishy, and more pala- 
table than any beef extract he had used. 
As tothe possible scope of this new in- 
dustry, it is estimated that the menhaden 
used by the oil factories in the towns of 
Bristol and Boothbay, Me., alone, would, 
if treated by the Goodale process, have 
yielded, ina single year, upward of 500 
tons of the food extract. 

As a source of-oil, the menhaden isto us 
more important than any other marine ani- 
mal. At present its annual yield normally 
exceeds that of the whale (from American 
fisheries) by about 200,000 gallons, whilein 
1874, it did not fall far short of equalling 
the aggregate of all the whale, seal, and 
cod oil made in America. The refuse of 
the menhaden oil factories supplies a ma- 
terial of much value for manures; as a 
base for nitrogen it enters largely into the 
composition of most of the manufactured 
fertilizers. The amount of “ammonia” 
derived from this source in 1875 was com- 
puted to be equivalent to that contained 
in 60,000,000 pounds of guano from Peru. 
Now, as to the yield in pounds of the men- 
haden fishery, we find that in 1876 this 
was more than twice that of the cod fish- 
ery, and more than equal to the combined 
yield of all the other fisheries in the United 
States. We may add that in the money 
value of its products the once depreciated 
mossbunker is now surpassed by the mack- 
erel, cod, and salmon fisheries alone, 


Pearl Inlaying. 


Cast and sheet iron and papier maché 
are the materials upon which pear! is gene- 
rally inlaid. If the article be of cast iron, 
it is well cleaned from the sand which usu- 
ally adheres to the casting, and is blackened 
with a coat of varnish and lampblack. 
When this is thoroughly dried, a coat of 
japan or black varnish is spread evenly 
upon it. Before the varnish becomes too 
dry, pieces of pearl cut in the form of 
leaves, roses, or such flowers as the fancy 
of the artist may dictate. or the character 
of the article may require, are laid upon 
the varnish and pressed down with the fin- 
ger, and they immediately adhere to the 
varnished surface. The work is then placed 
in a heated oven and kept there for several 
hours, or until the varuish is perfectly 
dried. It is then taken from the oven and 
another coat of varnish applied indiscrimi- 
nately on the surface of the pearl and the 
previous coating, and again placed in the 
oven till dry. This process is repeated 
several times. The varnish is then scraped 
off the pearl with a knife, and the surface 
of pearl and the varnish around it are found 
to be quite even. The pearl is then polished 
with a piece of pumice stone and water, 
and the surface of the varnish is rubbed 
smooth with powdered pumice stone, moist- 
ened with water. 

It is in this unfinished state that the pearl 
has the appearance of being inlaid, and 
from which it derives its name. Its final 
beauty and finish depend altogether on the 
skill of the artist under whose hands the 
shapeless and almost unmeaning pieces of 
pearl are made to assume the form of beau- 
tiful flowers, leaves, etc. The artist traces 
the stems and leaves of the flowers with a 
camel’s hair pencil dipped in a size made 
of varnish and turpentine; upon this he 
lays gold leaf, which adheres where there is 
size, and the superfluous gold is carefully 
brushed off with a piece of silk. The flow- 
ers and leaves are then painted in colors, 
and when dry the picture and surface of 
the artic'e are covered with a coat of re- 
fined white varnish. 

The kinds of pearl used are three— 
mother-of-pearl, in the pearl oyster, or 
white pearl, as it is called by the artist, and 
it is known by its clear white surface; 
aurora shell, which can readily be told by 
its wrinkled appearance and its various 
prismatic colors, and is made from the shell 
of the genus of Mollusca known as the 
sear-ear or ear shell. and known to the 
conchologist as Haliotis ; the green snail 
shell, which can be told by its glistening col- 
ors of light and dark green, or soft yellow 
and a bright and beautiful pink, blended 
together. 

o manufacture the pearl ready for in- 
laying, the workman cuts the rough shells 
in pieces with saws, and then grinds the 
pieces upon both sides upon a common 
grindstone until they are of the requisite 
thickness. Out of these pieces the artist 
cuts the forms of leaves, flowers, ete., with 
a pair of common scissors preparatory to 
placing them in the varnished surface. The 
necessary forms may be cut from the thin 
pieces of pearl by means of a punch and 
dies, with power applied by the foot of the 
operator. When a number of pieces are 
required of the same size, the pieces may 
be fastened together with glue as one solid 
plate, and then the required form marked 
upon the outside one; then these being held 
in a vise, the form can be carefully sawed 
out with a fine saw. By placing the ce- 
mented pieces in warm water, the glue 
softens, and the shells are easily separated, 
and the glue washed off. 

This art of inlaying is not confined to the 
representation of flowers alone; landscapes 
with houses, castles, trees, churches, and 
bridges are ,very easily made, and when 
represented as being seen by moonlight are 
very beautiful. The rising moon can be 
represented surrounded by clouds of gold 
and silver bronze; and when pieces of 
pearl are placed in certain positions to re- 
flect their colors, the moonbeams are repre- 
sented as glancing over the landscape in 
alternate light and shadow. 

A varnished surface can be represented 
by transferring drawings or engravings to 
it, and the process is quite simple. A thin 
coat of copal varnish is spread upon the 
surface of the article, and when nearly dry 
the engraving is applied with its face down- 
ward and carefully pressed to exclude all 
air bubbles. When the varnish is sufficiently 
dry, the paper is thoroughly moistened 
with a sponge dipped in warm water, and 
the paper can be rubbed off, leaving all the 
lines of the print upon the varnished sur- 
face.—Hardware, 
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Special Advertisements. 


WANTED, SITUATION, 
By a eraduate, over eleven years’ experience; speaks 
German; good references. Address PHAKMACIS"’. 
58 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AN EXPERIENCED 
Prescription clerk desires a position in one of the 
Western States; good reference given. Address 
LICENTIATE, in care of Dxueaists C1RCULAR. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 
By a graduate; ten years’ experience in retail and 
wholesale house; manager of business for three 
years; manufacturing, buying, etc.; young maa, 
Address L. H. O'Neel, 15 Pitt St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


SITUATION WANTED, ; 
By a young man of six years’ experience in a retai 
sore Bree uate of the New York College of Phar- 
macy; best of references given. Address, PHAR- 
MACIST, care of TH« DruGGiIsTs CIRCULAR. 


WANTED, 
A situation. by an experienced druggist. a licentiate, 
in a retail store; salary modrrate; reference given, 
Address DRUGGIST, No. 115 Lawberton Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a young man, 2! years’ of age; speaks Welsh and 
English; nine years’ experience; best of references 
from present employer and others. Address J. J., 
care of Delluc & Co , 635 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED, 

ituation, by a young man of several years’ experience 

in retail ume oudes graduate of S hool of Phar- 

macy, University of Mich. References furnished. 
Address J. M. EATON, Fairview, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED, WEST. 
Colorado preferred, by a graduate of P. C. P.; 
young, unmarried; four years’ experience in a first 
class drug store. Bestof reference. Address ACON- 
ITK, Room 238, 619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 
In the retail drug business, or a chance to trivel for 
some Grug or druggists sundry house. Can control 
trade in eastern Mass. Good references; and 17 
years’ experience in the ret'il drug business. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 596, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED, 
A situation in a retail drug store, by a single young 
man; four years’ practical experience; references, 
the best; will f° anywhere. Address, stating what 
] 


salary you wi a A. B. C., care of Cary & Co., 
No. 1 N. Charles 


ireet, Baltimore, Md. 
SITUATION WANTED, 
By a single young man of long experience in retail 
and prescription steres; speaks English and German: 
has had charge of last employer’s store to whom he 
can refer. Address BISMUTH, P. O. Box 223, York, 
Pa. 


Sa ee 

WANTED, 
By a married man. age 38, a situation as clerk in the 
drug trade; has had an extensive experience in both 
branches of the business, especially in the dispens- 
ing department; principally in London, Eng] nd. 
Address WM. H. JONES, Spring Mills, Centre Co., 
Pa. 


WANTED, 

After March first, a situation in a wholesale drug 

store, or to travel for same, by a man of twenty-two 

ears’ experience. and has had entire charge of a 

Seninebe or eighteen yrars; thoroughly unde stands 

his business. Best of references given. Address, 
W., care of Drueeists CircULAR 


WANTED, 
By 4 young man, a situationina drug store, witha 
chance to atte d the Cullege of Pharmacy. Two 
years’ experience; salary moderate; reference, pre- 
sent employer. Address IRVING PHELAND, care 
Krehbiel’s rug Store, cor. Houston and Norfolk 
Streets, New York. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 
Must be pleasantly located and doisg a paying 
bus'ness. Address, stating full particulars, D. 
CLUM, M.D., Lock Box O, Hudson, N. Y. 


WANTED, 
A ptying drug store in an Eastern city. Give full 
pecpouiars. Address A. ©. C., Drawer 19, Ithaca, 
Fe 6 


WAN TED, 
Good second han1 fixtures for a Drug Store. Ad- 
dress M. McINTYRE, Fonda, N.Y. 


WANTED, 
A first-class prescription store; give price and terme; 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecticut; 
ive full particulars. Address DRUGS, Lock Box 
7, Holyoke, Mass. 


FIXTURES WANTED, 
For a drug store; the room is 20 by 4) feet, and 9 
feet high. State sizes of each p rticular art, and 
full pa ticulars, with ices. Address W\. M. 
TOWNLEY, Wholesale Druggist, Newark, N. J. 


WANTED. 

Ihave 9 useful invention for the use of druggists 
and chemists. I wanta party to put capital into it, 80 
as to introduce it; am in possession of first-class 
testimonials from prominent druggists; this is a good 
opportunity to step into a lucrative business with 
orde’s ahead. All it wants is money to push it. 
Address P. O. Box 193, Fall River, Mass. 


4 THE UNDERSIGNED, 
Having an experience of over 3) years in his old firm. 
Charles Ellis, Son & Co., wiil execute orders as a 
broker for druggists’ goods of all kinds. Glycerin 
a specialty. E. T. ELLIS, 145 South Front, Phila. 


WANTED, 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough Address, as below, 
ving full description, and stating price delivered on 
oard cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
8. FROST, P. O. Box 6389, Boston, Mass. 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 

A Tufts ‘‘ Cottage’ eight syrup fountain, in good 
order, of Italian Bardillo marble; generato” and two 
large copper fountains, lately retinned with blovk 
tin; will be sold cheap. CHAS. E. DWIGHT, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


FOR SALE, 


A Tufts Wall Soda Draught Apparatus; 14 syrups, 
6 mineral and 1 soda arm; made of five kinds of 
marble; cost new $1.000; been u-ea three seasons; 
ood as new. Price. $400. A Matrhews ven 
illing Machine. Price. $20. A Matthews No 2 
Generator and Frame. Price, $1\0. Two Matthews 
20 gallon Porcelain-lined Iron Fountains Pmnie-, 
40 each with frames. Tw: lye Matthews 1C gallon 
*orcelain-lined Iron Fountains. Price, with frames, 
$30 each. C.W. SNOW & CO., Syracuse. N. Y. 


ELEGANT SODA FOUNTAIN FOR 
SALE. 


Black and white marble, Tufts’ make; handsomely 
ornamented; all in good order, including generator, 
etc., two 6-gallon tounts, two 19-gallon founts. Per- 
sons desiring a fountain may save more than half 
us for particulars 
before purchasing; no imperfections; the ouly reason 
for selling is that we haven’t time to attend it; write 
for further particulars, and we will send photographic 
pictures to thore contemplating purchasing; the 
pris will be less than half the value of a new 
ountain. PECK BROS., Druggists, Grand Rapids, 


the cost of a new one ly writin 


Mich. 
FOR SALE, 


To close an estate, the old established drug store 
o! the late George Storrs, in Hudson. N.Y. Address 
CORNELIUS ESSELSTYN, Executor, Hudson,N.Y. 


SES TS Y R 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG BUSINESS 


FOR SALE. 


Established ten years; principal street; $5,000. 


C. HUFFMAN, 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In a prosperous and growing town in Wéstern 
Texas. For particulars address AL'H, care of F. 
KaLTEYER & Son, Who.esale Druggists, san An- 


tonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE, 


A drug store doing a good business; has averaged 
last two years $12,000; reasons for selling, owner 
wishes to go West. For further particulars address 


999, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug store in Northern Illinois, doing 


a good business, lone established. never before 


offered for sale; stock $8,000; references given and 


required. Address R.A. D., care of DRuGGISTS 


CIRCULAR, 


A RARE CHANCE. 


A complete set of drug fixtures ‘counters. shelves, 
drawers, pre-cription case. two prescription books, 
very near 13,000 prescriptions). for sale cheap; pre- 
sent occupant about to remove his stock and bo tles 


to a distant part of the city; present business good; 
locality central. Store to rent from Vay Ist, 1880 


Can be seen at, or address D. L. CAMERON, 155 


Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee | 
BUSINESS. 

On account of continued ill health, I am obliged 
to dispose of my business, and offer f r eale m 
‘Trade Marks,” viz. ‘ Brown’s Bronchials*’ and 
“B own’s Teething Cordial.” These are both old 
standard remedi-s, well known to the crug trade 
everywhere, and a like chance to buy g0 well an es- 
tablished business and one that can he extended to 
an unlimi’ed extent is very rarely offered. They 
can be run in connection with a drug business to 
good advantage. For price and terms address the 
pro rietor, N. K. BROWN, Burlington, Vt. 

March 12, 1880. 


FOR SALE, 

A well-established, centrally located Philadelphia 
drug store; fully stocked and equipped; doing a 
large and increasing prescription ae ess, and 
makiny money; filling nearly 800 prescriptions, and 
doing about $600 business per month. This will 
bear investigation, and is a hoe fide and unusual 
opportunity for a cash purchaser to secure at bottom 
figures a first-class business, yielding such profits as 
will ensure a speedy reimbursement of the purchase 
money. Price, $3,(00 ‘about invoice value). Only 

rincipals meaning business address for particulars, 

- VINTON, 96 Race Street, Philadelphia, 


Sees 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, ci y and country; no charge to 
b ei seller pays commission 

rug store for sale; handsomely furnished; plate 
ee ieeped peyt g arivigen best] cation in a 
arge Connecticut town, 14 hours’ ride fro 
York; satisfa-tory reasons for selling. gear eo 

Snug Little Store in village on Long Island; rent 
of house aud store $300: price of store $1,200 : only 
gl ares population 1.500 ea 

irst-class prescription business in J. i; 
sales £10,000; handsomely fitted; rent $4009 dien’ 
lution of partnership ; price $5,500, : 

Drug Swre- for sale in all pacts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and co Liry; drng stores wanted in 
country towns fur bond fide purchasers, 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 


New York. 


replies, 
R. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 


auction on the premises, 


— EE 


FOR SALE, 
A fine drug store in city of 20.000; low rent; splendid 
chance for Germ -n physician; state amount of capi- 
talatcommnd Address DRUGS, care A. B. Rid- 
field & Co.. Hartford. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

For sale, a first-class retail drug store; well 
stocked; handsome fix'ures; doing a goud trade; 
will be sold very low toacash purchaser. Address 
K. G. W., care of Drucoists CrrcuLAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE OR 
EXCHANGE. 
First-class; in brisk manufacturing town of 2,500; 
one other store. Address Post Oflice Box 96, Schuy)- 
kill Haven, Pa. 


el 
A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn , an old established 
Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 
Jeska apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwan- 
see, Wis. 


FIRST-CLASS DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE, 

™m a live city of over 25,000 inhabitants; North- 

eastern Penn.; business thoroughly established; 

for good reasons mnst be sold immediately. Ad- 

dress CASH, care DruGeIsTs CIRCULAR. 


GOOD CHANCE! 

For sale, a good paying corner drug and prescrip- 
tion business, in alive town having 3,500 population, 
very centrally located. and established over ten 
years; good reasons fer se'ling. Price $5,000 cash. 
nee J. G. BODENSCHATZ, Lemont, Cook Co., 

8. 


1 ST TS 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

The only drug store in the place, and doing a first- 
class and increasing business; fine stock and fix- 
tures; invoice about $1,800; poor heal h of owner 
sole cause for selling. Responsible parties only, 
who mean_ business, address C. H. WILLIAMS. 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


emer et 


FOR SALE.—TERMS, CASH. 

Drug stock and building, together with furniture, 
fixtures, etc., in a thriving vill»ge on the line of St. 
Paul and Sioux City R. R Tice, $3.009. Good 
reasons given for selling. Those meaning business 
will address for further information, enclosin 
stamp for answer, E. FRANCHERE & SON, Lake 
Crystal, Minn. 
ener renner oS CS 

DRUG STORE WITH PRINTING 

OFFICE FOR SALE, 
Tn a country town, doing a business of $4,000 per 
year, with about $1,2U0 profite, and an excellent op- 
portunity to increase with a little capital; a rare 
chance for a young mau just starting. Address R. 
A., care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 
OR AL ER SE 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 

A valuable ke hyg and business in a growing city 
of 15,00 inhabitants. in Northwestern Illinois; 
sales av raging $35 a day in winter increasingin 
summer: store, furniture, and stock first class per- 
mauent fixtures belonging to the store); expenses 
moderate; price. $6,('0", or will exchange for a store 
and business of equal value in the Middle or Eastern 
States, or will sell xn equal partnership interest 10 the 
right person. It is fully stocked; will invoice more 
than the price asked: is doing a profitable business; is 
not encumbered or embarrassed; and so finely located 
that its future prosperity is a certainty in faithful 
hands. It is a great opportunity for a druggist wish- 
ing to locate at the West. Nothing but an urgent 
necessity of returning to the Kast induces the: wner 
to offerthisstore forsale Address, PHARMACIS', 
care of Fuller & Fuller, Wholesale Druggists, 
Chicago, Ill. 
SE 


TIN FOIL, BOTTLE CAPS. 


Gold Foil, Colored Foil, Tin Foil Paper 


WITTEMANN BROTHERS, 
184 William Street, NEW YORK, 


— 
CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 
Importer and Mannfacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemica] Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 


etc., etc. X 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application, 


GEO. E. WALTON & CO., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
CINCINNATZX, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


Special attention given to supplying Drugyists 
with fine. medium, und imported cigars. Quality 


guaranteed the best in the market. Correspondence 
solicited. 


N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to any address, 
per Express ©. 0. D., at Per thousand rates, 


[April, 1880, 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12th St., near 1st Avenue, and 10 North 
Will. am St., N. ¥., 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parte of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS 0 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRCIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougiesaud Catheters, 


AND 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues cent on application. 


GOLD LEAF 


SILVER LEAF, 
COPPER-BRONZE, 


ND 
DENTISTS’ GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 


For sale Wholesale and Retail, and packed 
for Exportation. 
Orders respectfully polices and promptly attended 
o by 


H. WILSON, Manufacturer, | 
173 Thompson Street, New York. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require= 
ments of Druggists, 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, | 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. j 
Address P.O. Box 2580, 4 2 


TYLERimporrters, — 
54 Cedar Street, 


FINCH, sce vone 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. | 
BURGUNDY PITCH- True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES, 

FE NUGREEK SEEDS§, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Gross Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AIl kinds. 

SENNA-—All kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


STALLMAN & FULTON, | 


58 CEDAR S8T., NEW YORK, 


Commission Merchants — 


AND 
IMPORTERS OF DRUGS, Ete. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED, 


ADVANCES MADE ON 


Ginseng, Seneka Root, etc., etc. 
JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Mannfacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to. any size required. Also 


PATENT MbTAIg 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size, 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored, 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., { 
NEW .YORK, S | 


——— <7 


| 


“April, 1880.] 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh snpply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


PATENT OFFICE, 


We secure patents in the United States. Canada, 
Great Britain, Fra:ce, Belgium, Germa' y, Austria, 
and other countries Caveats. Designe, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientife News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


Q' ILLS, 25 Cis.) SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00} ©O DRUGGISTS. 
CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 


PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 
94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


W. H. Sareent. trading as 
Bazin & SARGENT, UO; Pre; 


March 7, 1879. 
415, 


Philadelphia. 


v8. 


Feuix A. Bazin and EzeKtEL 
CALDWELL, trading as 
F. Bazin & Company. 


And now. December 8. 1879, this case having been 
argued by Counsel on Bill, arswer and proofs on 
motion of Jvhn Goforth and Charles Corson 
Solicitors for complainant, it 1s ordered and decreed 
that the said Felix A Bazin and Ezekiel « aldwell. 
trailing as F. Bazin & Co.. the r agents, employe’s, 
and servants be per peeay. restrained from using 
or causing to be used, r licensing to others to be 
used, the said labels and wrappers described in said 
Bill; or from using or causing to be used, any color- 
able imitation of the said labels mad* and used by 
the complainants as alleged in this bill; that the 
said defendants de'iver up to complainant: al’ labels, 
dies, or blocks for printing the same in their hands. 
“ieee or control, to be destroyed; and that 

efenduants pay the costs herein incurrd. 

BY THE COURT. 

The attention of the trade is respectfully called 
to the above decree of the court in the matter of 
F. Bazin & ‘o., who imitated the well known 
labels and packages of Mr. X Bazin, thereby estab- 
lishing our right to the exclusive use of the said 
labels. &c.. as trade marks. 

We hereby warn « ealers not to offer for sale any 
colorable imitations of said goods, whether made by 
F. Bazin & Co., or uther parties, as it is cur inten- 
tion to prosecute all parties infiinging our rights. 
and to protect our customers against competition 
with inferior imitaiions of our productions. 


BAZIN & SARGENT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FinE Tortet Soaps. SHAVING CREAM, POMADES, 
CosMETICS, PERFUMERY AND TOILET 
REQUISITES, 


50 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK, 


DINCFELDER & LIBKO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE CIGARS, 
888 EIGHTH AVENUE. 

Office and Salesroom, 39 & 41 Fulton Street. 
STORES: 


40 Fulton Street, 1 Cortlandt Street, and 575 
Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price List. 


_ BECKER & SONS, 
4 Murray Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


BALANCES & WEIGHTS OF PRECISION 


for Chemists, Assayers, Jewellers, Druggists, and in 
general for every use where accuracy is required. 


Pharmacopewia Home@opathica Polyglotta. 


Edi‘ed by Dr. Willmar Schwabe, Leipzig. Rendered 

into English by Lemuel Stephens, M D., Philadel- 

hia. Second edition, revised and_ enlarged. 
ipzig. 188). pp 374, cloth. Price, $3 00. 

This is the only avthint’ tive and reliub/e Homeo- 
athi: Pharm cy via how in pint in the English 
anguage, and comes with the endorsement of the 

Home pa hic Societies of Gema y, Austro-Hun- 
ria. and other repre-entative boaies of Continen- 

| Europe. : 4 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 

BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
145 Grand Street, New York. 

Address to P. O. Box 3118, 


tl 


JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) nuw 
in general use in the drug trade (a companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs). their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the nglish, Latin, and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 402 

ages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00 
Wil be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, ou 
remitting the price. by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 

HY, Preuisner. 889 Sonth Halstead St., Chicago, 
. A liberal discount to the trade. 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Notes and Queries. 


Noticx.—/t is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18(h cf the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the wriler, 

“ Communications” suitable for Tax Druaaists 
CrrcuLarR ove respectfully solictled, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Medical Uses of Petroleum, — G. 8. 
(Dwight, Il.) Asks: ‘‘Has petroleum or any of its 
products any known medical value when used in- 
ternally? If so, please give its medical properties 
and uses.’ Crude petroleum, under the various 
names of Seneca Oil, Barbadoes Tar, British Oil, etc., 
has long been, used in medicine. and administered 
internally for different affections. Among these 
may be mentioned asthma, cough, and retention of 
urine. It is also esteemed a good anthelmintic and a 
reliable remedy against tapeworm. Externally, 
petroleum has been used from the remotest times in 
skin diseases, paralysis, and rheumatism. Some 
recommend it highly for healing wounds, and 
preven'ing septic complications, Less is known of 
the petroleum derivative-; if they are used in medi- 
cine at all, they appear to have attracted but little 
attention. Only a few poisoning cases by refined 
petroleum are recorded, none of these, so far as 
known, having proved fatal. The dose of crude 
petroleum is from five to ten drops, administered 
like oil of turpentine; for tapeworm, as much as 
half a fluid drachm may be given. 


An Old Question.—J. C. C. (Washington, D. 
C.) writes as follows: ‘‘Isit right for a druggist to 
add some acid to quinia to dissolve it when it is not 
specified? On one occasion I made the addition, 
and was censured for it. Soon after I dispensed 
a similar prescription and omitted the acid, and I 
was ceneure? for so doing. In the absence of 
definite instructions on this point, what isa drug- 
gist todo? Isit not a physician's duty to state on 
the prescription whether he wants the quinia dis- 
solved or not? Sometimes the presence of an acid 
in the mixture is objectionable.’’ 


(This is a point on which no little disagreement 
of opinions exists. Some druggists thiuk that no 
acid should be added unless ordered by the physi- 
cian, while others consider the addition as much of 
amatter of course as the excipient to a pill-mass, 
Doctors are also divided, but, from our experience, 
the great majority of them expect the quinia to be 
dissolved without further directions. In many cases 
the nature of the prescription plainly indicates 
whether the alkaloid should be dissolved or not; in 
others the knowr custom of the prescriber is a suffi- 
cient guide, and, in regard to the rest, the dispenser 
has to follow his own judgment as to the course 
which is more likely to be satisfactory to the 
physician. One thing that the druggist cannot do 
is, to compel some doctors to write plainly what 
they mean, and to avoid abbreviations, sometimes 
very perplexing. ] 


J.C. 8.(Boston, Mass.).—To Preserve Garlic, 
the usual way is to hang it ap in a cool, dry place; 
but it only answers for one year—that is, from one 
season till the next. To keep the bulbs longer, the 
following plan was recommended some years since 
by A. P. Sharp, in answer to a query of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association: At the proper sea- 
son carefully select the quantity needed, and, after 
d priving the bulblets of their superfluous leaves, 
stems, ete.. place them in a bottle provided with a 
good stopper, and pour upon them a small quantity 
of alcohol. say about two ounces to a quart jur. 
Tbe vapor of the alcohol is soon absorbed by the 
bulbs and destroys their vitality, and, in conse- 
quence, their tendency to germinate. Garlic thus 
treated can be kept, it is said, for years, with all its 
virtues unimpaired. 

F. G. M (Arkimsas)—Harness Blackine. 
The following is the old style, and, according to 
some, a very good sort of blacking: 


Mutton suet ........ceeeee coreees 2 ounces 
BOCS WAX care clu sores spenidiaie ssp Tbioore oie.6 6 Hy 
Powdered Sugar .....--+.-eeeeeeee 6 ae 
Yellow s0ap......00-. sseeereeee os 1 ounce. 
Lampblack ...... .sssseeseeeeeees 244 ounces. 
Powdered indigo sseoee 4 drachme. 
Oil f turpentine..............+-6. 4 ounces. 
Water, sufficient, or............... 8 ounces. 


Melt the suet and the wax together, and mix in 
the lampblack and the indigo; before the mixture 
cools add the soap, in fine shavings, the sugar, and 
the water. Finally, when the whole is thoroughly 
amalgamated and nearly cold, add the turpentine. 
As a modern improvement on the above, some Dow 
use the liquid shoe dressing described in TuE Drue- 
gists CrrouLar of November, 1879, page 193. It 
has the advantage of requiring no polishing with a 
brush; a simple application with a sponge is all 
that is necessary. 


0. L. P. (8t. James, La.).—_Rust Stains on 
marble are best removed with oxalic acid, the place 
being afterwards well rinsed with water. 


G. F. (Litile Fills, N. Y.).—In Liming Eggs 
for preservation, most receipts direct the addition of 
salt to the limesolution. Whether lime alone would 
be sufficient is more than we could say. Perhaps 
some of our readers may know from experience 
something in regard to the supposed effect of salt 
as helping to preserve the eggs. At any rate, there 
seems to be no possible objection against the use of 
chloride of sodium. 


J. M. (Carlinville, Iil.).—The following is said to 
be the formula of the genuine perfume: 


Farina’s German Cologne. 


Sage, fresh leaves.......... .-.... 6 drachms, 
Thyme “ ee aE cis bie wise chins 6 ss 
Balm, ‘ SOEs tata el cictataie (oe peat ee 12 ounces. 
Peppermint, fresh leaves........... 1 Shoes 
Wormwood, ‘“ Bt acta catee he 1 ourte. 
WiOlets. SF OSI co merisaicieciniciar ainsi -.» 4 ounces. 
Roses, oO (ras (aes | enste ieisic be ae 
Lavender, fresh flowers... ........ na hea 
Orange, ne Me 4 drachms. 
Nutmeg, ) 

lige ee Of each Fiaes acces 1 se 
Calamus, 

Angelica root, | 

Lemons, the peel of............ «-- 22 

Oranges, i es ocaisieiaerossla.disie'> 22 

Braud yaorce crcee teem sdentaede ce = 4 gallons. 


Macerate forty-eight hours, and distil off eighteen 
pints of spirit, into which the following are to be 
dissolved: 
Oil of lemon, 
‘citron, 


G = of each.......... 12 drachms. 
melissa, 

‘¢ lavender, J 

SE TIOLOLM ee cg cavicece: a iiatns crete 4 es 

Gs PABMINO wens ec een cckeane rane Dy OULCS, 

85” Sheream Obes enislacie sine avicelemiets 12 ounces. 


Macerate three weeks, and filter. The formula is 
somewhat complicated, but it is said to give au ex- 
tremely fine perfume, the exact counterpart of the 
genuine Farina cologne. The main objection is 
that some of the flowers are difficult to obtain, those 
of orange, for instance, in the Northern States, and 
that others, like the rose and violet, are very in- 
ferior in fragrance to those grown in Europe. 


H. (Miffindurg, Pa.). —The solution of Sul- 
phate of Atropia for hypodermic use, men- 
tioned in Tae Drueeists CrrcuLAR of March, 
page 67, was given as recommended by the writer 
of the article. It is much weaker than similar 
preparations used in this country, as in the October 
number of 1878, page 166, there was a formula fora 
solution of sulphate of atropia proposed, which 
directed one grain of the sulphate to each one hun- 
dred minims, or four and a half times the strength 
of the German solution The dose is, of course, to 
be in proportion to the quantity of active principle 
contained in each minim. In our opinion the whole 
seventy five minims of the German solution is not 
intended to be given at one dose, since hypodermic 
injections rarely exceed ten or twelve minims. The 
main fault to be found with the formnla is that it 
recommends for store use a preparation that should 
only be administered by a competent physician. 


R. BE. P. (Rockdale, Texas) complains that he ex- 
perie.ces some difficulty in making his Timeture 
of Muriate of Irom from the solution of per- 
chloride sold by various manufacturers. All give a 
white precipitate after a few days’ standing. Our 
correspondent wi-hes to know how to avoid the 
formation of this sediment. The best thing we 
could recommend is for him to make his own so!u- 
tion of perchloride of iron according to officinal 
directions, or to change his source of supply until 
he obtains a preparation which will mix with alco- 
hol without forming a sediment. The appearance 
of a precipitate is of itself a conclusive proof of 
the presence of impurities. What these are the 
manufacturers themselves could probably tell if 
they were so inclined, or our correspondent might 
find out by chemical tests, but it is not our inten- 
tion to waste time in speculations respecting their 
nature, or the possible cause of their presence. 


B. W. G. (Hot Springs, Ark.).—_Oleate of Wer= 
cury. The following, taken from our files, pro- 
duces an ointment containing ten per cent. of the 
mercuric oxide in combination: 


Red mercuric oxide....... .. 1 troy ounce. 
INGETIO ACC fe nee cle ane os ce v0 6 fluid drachms. 
Liquor sode (U.§. P.)....... 6 “* ounces. 
Oleic-acid. /.3-Asese- >.> Pa oe. 234 troy 
*Cosrmoline, 


Water, of each, sufficient. 
Dissolve the mercuric oxide in the nitric acid, 
dilute the solution with a pint of distilled water, 
and filter it into a tared dish containing the solution 
of soda, stirring constantly. Allow the precipitated 
oxide to subside, and thoroughly wash it by re- 
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peated decantations. Place the dish containing the 
moist precipitate on a water-bath, apply heat, and 
add gradually the olelc acid, stirring constantly, 
until the combination is effected. Then remove 
carefully by decantation and evaporation all traces 
of moisture, and add to the resulting oleate a suffi- 
cient quantity of cosmoline (or vaseline) to make 
the completed product weigh ten troy ounces. 
According to Mr. W. 8. Thompson, who originated 
the above modified process, the ointment thus ob- 
tained keeps unaliered for a long while, and is less 
expensive to make than by the method used formerty. 


R. J. P. (Newport, R. I.) favors us with the fol- 
lowing formula for Tripp’s Balsam of 


Anise: 
OWlOS MIISO ca ne s'4ngc Aaa ea meee 38 ounces, 
TUNCHUTS OL VOLO. «cs a ly eps meaivie aa 12 * 
CANIRGS Dalsam io. pain 7 sec cieap iiss 6 e 
Oil of almonds, sweet.... ........ 44 “ 


Set the mixture in the sun for four or five days, 
and shake it three times a day. The preparation is 
an old one. originating in Bristol County, Mass. 
The following directions for use are given in a book 
for ships’ medicine chests, published in 1845 in 
New Bedford, Mass.: ‘‘ This is a valuable medicine 
for coughs, especially when unattended with fever 
or stricture across the breast. Twelve or fifteen 
drops may be taken on sugar three times a day. 
Shake the vial well before dropping.” 


A. (Allentown, Pa.\.— To Bleach Shoe 
Soles, a solution of oxalic acid is the chemical 
geverally used. 


O. S. (New Albany, Ind.) is advised to consult a 
reputable physician and to avoid the advertising 
quack doctors. 


Tiium (Troy, N. ¥.).—For an answer to your in- 
quiries you are referred to the report of a meeting 
of the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, pub- 
lished in another part of the present number. The 
remarks made by Dr. Baker in relation to mix- 
tures containing py: ophosphate of irom and phos- 
phoric acid exactly apply to. your case, and we en- 
tirely agree with his conclusions. 

The same may be said in reply toa communica- 
tion received from NV. A. K. (Omaha, Ned.), in rela- 
tion to the same topic. 


Wall Ink. 


To The Druggists Circular; 

The plant best answering the description given 
by W. Kirkpatrick in the March number under the 
above name is Apium nodifl rum. Reich., figured in 
Sowerby’s English Botany, third edition, under the 
name of A-losciudium nouifrum, Koch. The com- 
mon names are fool’s cress und creeping water 
parsnip. ‘Wall Ink” isa mame that must be as 
local as it is inappropriate. Though this plant 
shares the evil reputation of most of the umbelli- 
ferme, it is not poisonous; it is described in Wood & 
Bache’s Dispensatory under the name of Sium 
novliflorum. HIBERNIAN. 

New York, March 1, 1880. 


Eyes Injured ,by Chloral.—J. 0. (Troy, 
N. Y.), in reference to an art cle on the subject in 
the last number, writes: ‘‘From an experience of 
ten years I can say that, while I cannot recalla 
case so severe as those mentioned in Tue Drue- 
gists CrrcuLAR of March, I have notes of a large 
pumber of cases in which patients were similarly 
though less severely affected. Sore eyes from the 
use of chloral are a common occurrence, and are 
owing, probably, to neuritis. 


C. A. D. (New York).—Your queries are not very 
clear. So far as we can understand them, we an- 
swer as follows: (1.) Practically, only liquids can 
be impregnatéd with carbonic acid gas in the way 
generally understood by the term ‘‘carbonated,”’ 
when not meaning a chemical combination. (2.) 
Electricity is not known to have any particular 
effect in favoring the solution of carbonic acid in 
liquids. (3°) The action of sulphuric acid on marble 
or limestone is the most usual and economical way 
of generating carbonic acid gas. (4) and (5.) We 
hardly understand what you mean. Are you trying 
to make artificial diamonds? 


W. M. (New Holland, Iil.).—(1.) Red Ink for ruling 
in ledgers can be made from one of the receipts 
published in the Notes and Queries of December, 
1879, page U6. (2.) Directions for making Baking 
Pvwders can be found in February and March of 
the same year, pages 49 and 65. (3.) A formula for 
the Blair of Pro-phate:f Iron, Quinia, and Strych- 
nia was given on page 177 of the same volume. (4.) 
‘To Remove Ink from Parchment, a 
mixture of oxalic and citric acids is probably the 
most advisable, as chlorine or alkalies are liable to 
injure animal tissues. This only applies to real 
parchment, for artificial parcnment or parchment 


paper can stand as much rough usage as most, 


papers. 


ae 


j processes described in the Dispensatories, 
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H. J. (Detroit, Mich.\.— Plaster Busts of Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, etc., can, we believe, be procured 
from 8. R. Wells & Co , 737 Broadway, in this city. 
We do not know the price. 


Tela (Baltimore, Md.).—More ** Allspice 
Literature. We must respectfully decline to 
publish any more of that sort of reading matter— 
for some time at least. The instalment printed in 
the last number of Tae Drueaists CrrcuLar ought 
to be enough for several years to come. 


E. H. (San Francisco, Cala.).—(1.) Sulphate of 
Quinia can be made in a small way by any of the 
It is, 
however, very unlikely to be a remunerative opera- 
tion. Not to speak of the superior facilities of 
manufacturers, they control the cinchona market to 
such an extent that it practically amounts to but 
little short of amonopoly. (2.) To take away the 
Smell of Coal Oil from obfects saturated with 
it, the only way is to remove the oil itself. This 
can be effected by means of absorbents like fuller’s 
earth, French chalk, etc., or solvents like ether, 
benzine, etc., selected according to the nature of 
the object to be purified. (3.) To remove Grease 
Stains from Ivory, one of the above-mentioned 
absorbents moistened with benzine may be em- 
ployed. (4.) Wracimg Paper can be prepared 
in many ways. A simple one is to saturate ordinary 
writing paper with petroleum. Another method is 
to paint the paper with a solution of half an ounce 
of white wax in eight ounces of oil of turpentine, 
or with equal parts of Canada balsam and oil of 


l turpentine. 


S. A. P. (Charlotte, N. C.).—Baunscheidt?s 
Oil, Oleum Baunscheidti, is a nostrum introduced 
some years since into Germany and this country, 
under the vitalizing title of Life=-Awakener, 
According to Mr. Charles Fredigke, it is made of 
equal parts of croton oil and olive oil—a rather ac- 
tive preparation, even for external use A corre- 
spondent of Tne Drueeists Crrcunar, in August, 
1869, gave for it another formula, differing in com- 
position, and, to a certain extent, in therapeutical 
effect. It was as follows: 

Powdered euphorbium........... 

cf cantharides: sd. scum ahs. 

Oliveioll set. cesses TS. 
Digest for several days, and filter. 
externally. 


2 ounces. 

1 ounce. 
40 ounces. 
To be applied 


A. B. B. (Louisiana, Mo.).—The receipt in ques- 
tion was taken from a German source. We would 


understand the two names in their most usual 
meaning—that is, for soda we would take the com- 
mon washing soda, and for ammonia, the ordinary 
commercial water of ammonia. 


Two New Varieties of **Corrassa 
Compound,°—The first one comes from @reen- 
castle, Ind. A correspondent writes that a prescrip- 
tion, of which he encloses a copy, was not long 
since presented to him for dispensing. It purported 
to be written bya physician of Terre Haute, Ind. 
He asks us to give him the common names of the 
ingredients, because several of them are not men- 
tioned in the Dispensatory. As the prescription 
may be presented to other readers of Tuz Drug 
GIsTs CIRCULAR, we shall print the list in full, with 
all the English names corresponding to the doctor's 
Latin: Cephalanthus occidentalis, button bush ; 
Agatholes Chirayt1, chiretta; Triticum repens, dog 
grass; Geéntiana quingueflora, gall weed; Grindelia 
robusta, grindelia; Polytrichum jurniperum, hair cap 
moss; Plerocaulon pycnostachyum, Indian black 
root; Piper methysticum, ava kava; Arctostaphylos 
glauca, manzanita; Tex Paraguaiensis, Paraguay 
tea; Petroselinum sativum, common parsley; Be- 
tonica officinalis, wood betony. The directions need 
no special notice; any druggist can see in what 
particular they are faulty. It will be seen that the 
Terre Haute doctor is more astute and less ignorant 
than the personators of the Rev, Jos. T. Inman. 
All his drugs have an existence; only as some of 
them are very difficult to procure, it is on this 
point that he depends when he offers to send the 
medicine, ready made, on the receipt of two dollars. 
Of course he cautions his patient that, if the wicked 
druggist ‘‘omits or substitutes a single drug. the 
medicine will not cure.”’ Ten to one he has not him- 
self more than five of the articles which he pre- 
scribes. Of the reference books generally within 
reach of druggists, Hobbs’ Botanical Hand-book is 
the only one that mentions ai/ the ingredients of the 
perplexing prescription, and for this reason we are 
very much inclined to think that such is the source 
from which the “ doctor” has obtained his wonder- 
fu) list, and, it must be admitted, his excellent 
Latin. 

The history of the other vostrum is not quite so 
clear. It comes in the shape of a letter from 
Springfield, 0., relating how the writer, while en- 
gaged in the South Pacific Coast Survey, learned 
“that the natives cure cancer and scrofulous dis- 
eases by applying to the part affected the gum of 
the plant known as the flery flower ( feetus), which 
can be had at any druggist.*” As usual with such 
frands, this is given to the press ‘‘for the sake of 


suffering humanity.” 


very hard to guess. 


cern for suffering humanity there is in the case. 


C. EB. R. (Philadelphia, Pa.).— Patents on 
Nickel Plating. 
whom the double sulphate of nickel and ammonia, 
or the corresponding chloride. were di covered. All 


that we know is that a New England company owns 


the patent or patents issued to Adams for the ap- 
pl'cation of these compounds to nickel electro- 


plating, and that so far their rights have been sus- 


tained by the United States courts. 


C. L. H. (New Albany, Ind.).—UOnofficinal 
Fluid Extracts can usually be made by follow- 


ing the officinal processes for the fluid extracts of 


such substances as are most closely similar in gene- 
ral properties. To speak of your queries proper, 
for the Fluid Extract of Poke Root, the 
process di'ected for fluid extract of taraxacum 
would appear to be a good model. Fora Fluid 
Extract of Grindelia Squarrosa, owing to 


the resinous nature of the drug, the directions for 


the fluid extract of ginger would seem the most ap- 
propriate. As to a compound fluid extract of cin- 
chona, the menstruum would have to be selected 
according to the substances entering into the com- 
position, but this is not stated in the query. 


B. F. (Montreal, Canada).— Cements for 
Celluloid Goods: 


Le (Gum ehenacj-<tdosteeeee recs eee 1 ounce. 
Camphorsre res. .tesesene ON ee 
Aleonoltns tok s.coee tiene bacon ete 4 ounces. 

Dissolve, and filter. 
II. Celluloid seraps . l ounce, 
AlCoWG! 22 8s. “<eeaomen wee . 2 ounces. 


Macerate the scraps, finely divided in the alcohol, 
and, when they are dissolved, filter. 


Powdering Gum Shellac.—Z£. M. Lapeno- 
tiere (Grand Junction, Iowa) writes that for some 
time he has powdered shellac in a satchel-bottom 
paper-sack, using a Wedgwood pestle, and pounding 
quite hard, always striking in the centre of the 
mass. Shellac being quite slippery, like water 
seek its level. He has thus accomplished the pul- 
verization quite rapidly, and has never yet broken 
the paper. 


B. (Baraboo, Wis.).—_Fuming Nitrie Acid 
is only another name for Monohydrated Nitric Acid, 
a process for the preparation of which was given in 
THE Druceists CrrcuLaR of October, 1879, page 

79. 


Clix (Canada).—For full instructions for making 
Electrotype Moulds, we would advise you to consult 
some suitable treatise. To properly answer your 
query would take up more room than we can spare 
for non-pharmaceutical subjects. 


W. S. (Lond1n, Canada) recommends the follow- 
ing as a very fair preparation: 
Vaseline Camphor [ce.' 


Vaseline. Sirhecns Jaks aa ett --.. 2 ounces, 
Spermacebiv sow, ici. ceren. sce ees s A 
Wihite wax; cstiline til tence een 1 ounce. 
MaRIPHOF Ris a css rhe hee ee 4 drachms, 


Melt all the ingredients together, and stir the mass 
until it is cold. 

J. M. 8. (Kankakee, Il..—An Unsatisfac- 
tory Hair Dye. The receipt forwarded is not 
only erroneous, but even dangerous. The addition 
of chromic acid to strong alcohol is so often followed 
by ignition and sometimes explosion, that we won- 
der our correspondent’s only complaint is that the 
mixture is a very difficult one to compound. An- 
other incongruity is to direct bichromate of potassa 
to be dissolved in the alcohol, the salt being quite 
insoluble in this menstruum. The receipt is past 
revision or improvement; the best thing to do with 
it is to diseurd it altogether, and to use in its place 
one of those which have been noticed in the last 
voluine of THE CrrouLaR. 


E. EB. B. (Cazenovia, N. Y.).— Compound 
Wincture of Cochineal is made by macerat- 
ing two drachms of the compound powder of 
cochineal with two ounces of diluted alcohol, slightly 
warmed. The powder is made as follows: 


Compound Powder of Cochineal, 


Cochineal in powder................ 2 drachms, 

Alum - re mee Sects Mis oat ERAS 2 yi 

Carbonate of potassa... ... ........ 2 a! 

UPGRADE TATLAD vise. ic cc eviewies Jovace, 4 — 
Mix. Keep it in a well-stoppered vial. 


This, however, is only the 
beginning of the little game, and the sequel is not 
After reading the article in 
some reputable paper, the sufferer asks his druggist 
for the “‘ fiery’ gum, and is answered that the arti- 
cle is unknown and not in stock. The same being 
the result of inquiries elsewhere, the putient will 
write to a man in Hickory, Pa., whose name is given 
as having been cured by the gum, and will probably 
receive, in answer, some circular offering to procure 
the drug for two or three dollars; that is all the con- 


We do not know when or by 
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W. L. (Sprinajield, Mass.).—The following would 
probably make a good dentifrice. It would be white, 
as you desire: 

Saponaceous Tooth Powder. 


Precipitated chalk....... . . ....... 6 ounces. 
Powdered orris root.... ............ 1 ounce. 
= white Castile soap........ Le 
OIL GE TRVONG APE: 9 2 cs.j.c0 tod stteatepies 1 drachm. 
COVE iedee was oan 0 . ++... 8drops, 


An Explosive Prescription, — A. 7. 
(Osage City, Kans.) reports that a short time since 
he prepared the following mixture: 


isle wiaiprelo'.s ines Wate : al 
Mix. Label, use as directed. 

The bottle was delivered to the patient, who re- 
turned about half an hour afterwards to make an- 
other purchase, While standing at the counter 
be became suddenly enveloped in a dense smoke, 
which pr ved to emanate from the bottle in his 
pocket, containing the above mixture. After effer- 
vescence had ceased the liquid was found reduced 
to about one-third of the original quantity. Ex- 
periments made with equal parts of nitric acid and 
alcohol ended with the same reaction and result 
Similar prescriptions, varying in quantity, had been 
dispensed before, but without the occurrence of such 
a decomposition, The queries are, what reaction 
takes place, and by what method can it be avoided? 
To the first we would answer that the action of 
nitric acid on alcohol varies according to circum- 
stances. Weak acid and weak alcohol in the cold 
combine but slowly. and without the evolution of 
gas. But, in measure, as the substances become 
stronger, they become more liable to a brisk reac- 
tion on the application of even a low heat. As both 
the acid and the alcoholic tincture are apt to vary in 
strength, it is easy to understand why in some cases 
no reaction will occur, while in others even the heat 
of the body will be sufficient to start the molecular 
change. The result of the combination is to form a 
quantity of nitrous and nitric ethers, aldehyde, and 
various nitrous compounds volatile at the tempera- 
ture of the reaction. The remedy that suggests 
itself is to use a tincture of cochineal made with 
weak alcohol. But it is a question whether such 
liberty should be taken by the druggist, unless it be 
apparent that the tincture is only added for the pur- 
pose of diluting and coloring. 


F. A, (St. Louis, Mo.).—Your communication has 
been received. We find in it some points well 
taken, and some reasonable suggestions, but also 
irrelevant explanations and criticisms of a personal 
nature, which render it undesirable for publi ation 
in its present shape. The pharmacy laws in more 
than one place cover the main ground of your com- 
plaint, and recognize the unfairness of treating 
druggists who were in business when but few col- 
leges of pharmacy were in existence, on the same 
footing as those who wish now to enter the pro- 
fession. As instances, we will only cite the law ap- 
plying to Kings County, N. Y., and that relating to 
your own city, St. Louis (February, 1874), which 
says: ‘‘The foregoing provisions of this act shall 
not apply to, or affect, any person who 
shall have been engaged as proprietor in the drug 
and apothecary business in the city of St. Louis one 
year prior to the passage of thisact. . . .” As 
you desire to have your communication inserted as 
awhole, or not at all—if we understand you correctly 
—we return the manuscript to you for emendation, 


J. R.W. (Washington, D. C.).—Hypochloride 
of Sulphur is, in England, synonymous with 
hypochlorite of sulphur ; it is a compound of variable 
and undetermined constitution, prepared by spread- 
ing washed sulphur thinly on the bottom of a wooden 
box or other chamber, and passing cblorine gas slow- 
ly over it, until it ceases to be absorbed. It has 
been recommended for internal use in old gouty 
affections, and externally in psoriasis inveterata 
and other skin diseases. The dose is from half a 
grain to two grains, dissolved in ether, and taken in 
wine, 


J. M. R. (Texas).—We agree with you that it would 
be unadvisable to further agitate the matter. 


G. (Starkville, Miss.).—(1.) Cyanuret of Zine 
is mentioned in the latest editions of both the 
United States and the National Dispensatories. The 
name is synonymous with Cyanide of Zinc, and the 
salt is obtained in the shape of a white insoluble 
powder by adding, cautiously, pure cyanide of po- 
tassium to a solution of sulphate of zinc, and avoid- 
ing an excess of the cyanide. We find the chemical 
quoted in the price lists of several wholesale drug- 
gists of this city. (2.) Jodine Pigment is noticed 
elsewhere in the present number. 


S. M. I. (Decatur, Ill.).—(1.) Artificial Lee is 
made by various processes and with machines differ- 
ent in principle. The oldest and simplest way is by 
means of frigorific mixtures or solutions, and the 
modern and more economical method is by me- 
chanical appliances for liquefying by compression 
gases or liquids with a low point of ebullition, and 
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then allowing them to become gaseous again. An 
apparatus working on this principle was described 
in Tue Druecists Crrcutar of September, 1879, 
page 166. (2.) The heat evolved when water is 
added to sulphuric acid or quicklime is owing to 
chemical combination. (8.) To clean the block-tin 
Syrup Cans of a soda water fountain, use hot 
water, with a little carbonate of soda. 


W. B. T. (McMinnville, O.).—The substance named 
in your letter is generally considered to be a mix- 
ture of a composition uncertain and not very well 
known. Articles found in the shops should be 
judged on their merits as ascertained by chemical 
assays, and not according to the trade names by 
which they are for some reasons designated. 


C. B. E. (Memphis, Tenn.).—The following is 
given in some formularies. It is probably the pre- 
paration inquired after: 

Warren’s Balsam, 


Sulphuric acid 7... ck ccktec nce 5 parts in weight. 
Oil of turpentine.........,. a we o] 
Aleoholise. ic. .n ichecas eae ain tt a 


Weigh the acid ina porcelain capsule, and add to 
it the oil very cautiously, and by small portions 
Lastly, when the mixture is cool, add the alcohol, 
and keep the product in a glass-stoppered vial. It 
is used as a styptic and astringent in hemoptysis, 
epistaxis, etc. The dose is from four to twelve drops 
or more in sweetened water or some appropriate iu- 
fusion. 

Q. (Glindon, Minn.).—Liquor Selling in a 
Prohibition Neighborhood. Your goy- 
ernment license gives you no right to sell liquor; it 
is only a permission to do so, local consent being 
also necessary. Your quality of druggist confers 
on you no authority to sell spirituous beverages, 
without a p'escription, if such sale is prohibited by 
legal enactment. 


J. W. A. (Philadelphia).—(1.) A good and cheap 
Mair Pomade can be made from the Petro=- 
lina mentioned in the adveriising columns of the 
present number. It only requires to be perfumed 
with a mixture of oil of bergamot and lavender, or 
citronella. (2.) An article on the Distillation of 
Coal Tar is printed this month in another column. 
(3.) The treatment of the ammoniacal liquors of 
gas works is described in most treatises on chemical 
manufactures. It is from these waste products that 
nearly all the ammonia now used is produced. Your 
five other queries have been auswered within a year 
or two, a8 you can ascertain by consulting the Index. 


L. W. (W. Hau Claire, Wis.).—(1.) It would be un- 
just to our more careful subscribers to reprint an 
article, published only a few months before, to 
oblige a reader who has lost his copy of that date. 
To supply such Geficiencies we must keep on 
hand extra numbers, which can be had for fifteen 
cents each. (2.) The following is one of the forms 
of this sort of cosmetic: 

Sea Foam, or Dry Shampoo, 


Alcohols. Sask eo ee ad Wee .... 8 ounces. 
Water. Syn ait tts. 5c ae ae eee 16 
Ammonia 5. 3-0 nse 2 Benepe ea eros 1 ounce. 
Cologne. 2s -ccacuae ss stvcactane ene i oe toe 


It is rubbed on the head until the liquid evaporates. 
No subsequent rinsing is necessary. 


Price of Prescriptionsjin Minnesota. 
—A correspondent from this State complains that 
the absence of legal protection for competent drug- 
gists attracts to the business a number of unquali- 
fied persons, with the result of sending prices 
“way down.’’ As a specimen of pharmaceutical 
remuneration there, he mentions the following pre- 
scription: 

Permanganate of potassa....... ..... 10 grains. 
8 ounces. 
ten cenis— 
bottle included, we presume. Decidedly, Minnesota 
is a bad place for druggists, and, in all probability, 
not much better for patients. If such prices pre- 
vail, what proficiency and care can be expected 
from pharmaceutists? 


M. H. W. (Simpsonville, Ky.) should address the 
query to the revenue officers of his district, as their 
action appears to vary in different places. 


G. B. H. (North Chelmsford, Mass.).—The follow- 
ing is a good and lasting perfume: 
Cologne Water. 


Oil of bergamot. ............2..-.. 8 ounces 
*% th leniOn i vitia bates teat eae See 3 a 
> §S oralipe.rti vnc. eee ee 2i9e 
‘“« rosemary, flower..... ....... 1 ounce. 
* . neroli bigarade. ... .i%.0. ss. 2 ounces. 
= “) petit Oran sre fence eee Wee 
pate CLOVE... cncaieieh emer cete 1 drachw. 
$f | LEOSO:2%5 haw ts cehanaan tates . 30 minims. 
Tincture of orris root......... ..... 4 ounces. 
es IRENEGUY Sexswicne cement 4:ooe 
Deodorized alcohol.... ..,......... 6 gallons. 


Orange water, sufficient. 
Dissolve the essential oils in five and a half gallons 
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of the alcohol, add the tinctures, and, lastly, 
orange flower water, by small portions, until the 
mixture acquires a slightly opalescent appearance, 
which no longer disappears by shaking. Then add 
the remainder of the alcohol, set the cologne aside 
for three weeks, and filter through paper. 


E. E. (Shawneetow», Iil.).—The Correction 
for Temperature in testing the strength of 
distilled spirits is made by means of tables pub- 
lished in most technical treatises. Another quicker 
mothod is to use an instrument supplied by dealers, 
consisting of a thermometer and hydrometer com- 
bined. All that is necessary is to read the correc- 
tion indicated on the scale of the apparatus. 

W. K. 8, (Fishkill, N. Y.).—(1.) You should ex- 
plain what you mean by perchloride of mercury. Is 
it the ordinary corrosive sublimate, or are you not 
making a mistake and meaning instead of this the 
acid pernitrate of mercury? If so, the explosion is 
easily accounted for. (2.) Nitrate of strontia is in- 
soluble in alcohol, but chloride of strontium is to a 
certain extent soluble. As a rule, colored liquid fires 
never have much brilliancy or intensity of color. 

W. H. W. (Nashville, Tenn.).—The following is a 
good way to administer castor oil: 

Castor Oil Emulsion. 


Castor oil Wwhlesee ant . lounce, 
Powdered gum arabic .............. 4 drachms. 
Whiekey or brandy................. 4 es 
PAMpls SyPUP) cma. eS e's woe te 6 4, 


Peppermint water, sufficient. 

Place the acacia in a dry mortar, pour on it the 
castor oil and about seven drachms of the pepper- 
mint water, and stir well with the pestle to make a 
smooth emulsion. Then add, gradually, enough 
peppermint water to render the mixture sufficiently 
liquid to be poured into a bottle, rinse the mortar 
with a small quantity of the same water, and, lastly, 
add the other ingredients, and complete four or five 
ounces. The mixture cannot exactly be called 
tasteless, except so far as the ¢asée of castor oil is 
concerned. The whole would be an ordinary dose 
for an adult. 


Suggestions for the Coming Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia.—J. H. T. (Ports- 
mouth, N. H.) writes: ‘‘(1.) The Report of the Re- 
vision of the U. S. Pharmacopeia retains cera alba 
in ceratum simplée—why not cera flava, as in wn- 
guentum simplex, in which it has proved itself a 
valuable substitute? (2.) The suggestion to use 
sugar of milk instead of potassium sulphate in 
pulvts ipecie compositus. would seem to be a reason- 
able one. What would be the objection to using 
unguentum parafiini in waguentum zinct oxidi in- 
stead of ointment of benzoin, which is an imper- 
fect preservative?”’ 


J. B. R. (Cairo, lil.).—(.) Solvents of Bro- 
mine, Alcohol, ether, and glycerine are good 
solvents for bromine, but the solution soon under- 
goes decomposition. Perhaps the most appropriate 
for medicinal use would be a watery solution of 
acetate of potassa or soda, in which bromine is abun- 
dantly soluble without molecular change. (2.) The 
Blue Sediment in Sugar Solutions sim- 
ply consists of the ultramarine blue added by re- 
finers for the purpose of improving the appearance 
of their product. For culinary uses the pigment 
may be comparatively harmless, but for druggists 
and chemists it has the annoying drawback of 
evolving sulphuretted hydrogen in the presence of 
even the weakest vegetable acids. 


L. W. (West Eau Claire, Wis.).—(1.) Perhaps no 
better formula can be recommended than that of 
the German Pharmacopeia, which is as follows: 


Extract of Malt. 


Barley-malt. 2. ns) 20.2. 1 pound. 
MOMIMON WALTER = ois «5 5 sjamio,0\s,<15.016 sleek * 5 pounds. 


Mix the malt with one pound of the water, set it 
aside for three hours, then add the remainder of the 
water, and digest the whole for an hour, at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 65° C. (149° F.) Next, heat 
the mass to the boiling point, and strain imme- 
diately by expression. Lastly, evaporate the clear 
liquid as rapidly as possible, stirring constantly to 
the consistence of a thick extract. Extract of malt 
is yellowish brown, and has an agreeable, sweet 
taste. It should be preserved in a cool place. (2.) 
We know of no book that supplies all the informa- 
tion which you require. The nearest approach to it 
would be a complete set of THz Drueeists Circu- 
LAR, but even there—or anywhere else—you must 
not expect to find processes or formulas which are 
jealously kept private by manufacturers. It must 
be borne in mind that valuable trade secrets are 
seldom published. It is ever astonishing how long 
and how well they can be kept, notwithstanding the 
number of persons who may know them. When a 
chemist, either by hard work or accident, discovers 
one of these secrets, he seldom rushes into print to 
take the public into his confidence. He keeps his 
mouth closed and quietly takes thé share of profit, 
which he owes to his labor or good luck. Occa- 
sionally some disinterested savant publishes valu- 


able processes for the sake of science and glory, but 
generally thesé private formulas are only published 
when they are no Jonger a secret or have lost nearly 
all commercial value. 


B. L. (Lockport, N. Y.)— Buying Aniline 
Violet, Theletters R and B, employed by dealers, 
have no reference to the quality, but to the shade of 
the color. Violet being a compound of red and 
blue, its shade varies more to blue ortored as either 
of these predominates; hence the convenience of 
grading the dyes by means of letters. Very bluish 
violet is designated-3 B and the other extreme 3 R, 
the intermediute shades being named 2RB,2BR, 
etc , as the case may be. 

L. B. (Fresno, Cala.—The query should be ad- 
dressed to the manufacturer of the article, who 
alone knows its composition. : 


N. (Chester, N. J.).—Salicylie Acid is best ad- 
ministered in the shape of salicylate of soda or 
potassa, and thus may be taken in milk or sweetened 
water. Some prefer to dissolve the acid in solutions 
of phosphate of soda, citrate of ammonia, avetate 
of potassa, or similar salts, and, again, others give 
the free acid in medicinal wafers; but, when uncom- 
bined, the acid is irritating to the fauces and stom- 
ach, 

O. H. (Chitienden, Vt.).—(1.) The following, origi- 
nated by P. Squire, has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association: 


Chlorodyne. 
Purified chloroform.. ....... 4 fluid ounces. 
Stronger ether................ 1 “ounce. 
AICONO) oka, Nttyeatcenios cae ‘* ounces. 
IMOIAEBOS Sac cicnicls Ves tole. sists 4 “ ss 
Powdered extract of licorice.. 2%troy ‘ 
Muriate of morphia.......... 8 grains. 
Oil of peppermint ........... 16 minims. 
MN DLC AYTUP ica see eeeene ee 174% fluid ounces. 
Prussic acid, 2 per cent Ae es we 


Dissolve the muriate of morphia and oil of pepper 
mint in the alcohol; mix the chloroform and ether 
with this solution Mix the licorice with the syrup, 
and add the molasses. Shake these two mixtures 
well together, and, lastly, add the hydrocyanic acid, 
again shaking well. The dose is from five to ten 
minims. Shake the vial before pouring out each 
dose. (2.) The dose of the balsamic mixture de- 
scribed in your letter should be about a teaspoonful 
or two, three times a day, according to the case. 
(3.) Your formula for cough syrup leaves room for 
improvement. First of all, the wild cherry bark 
should not be boiled, but simply infused in cold 
water. Then some directions should be given as to 
the quantity of liquid to be obtained from the de- 
coction. To boil the drugs twice twenty minutes 
in five gallons of water is very vague—too vague to 
enable us to calculate the proper dose. (4.) Re- 
ceipts for every one of the eight flavoring extracts 
mentioned have been published in Taz Druagists 
CrrcuLAR of March, 1878. We have no space to now 
reprint them, but we can supply extra copies of that 
date for fifteen cents each. (5.) The other prepara- 
tions are unknown to us. 

C0. C. G. (North Carolina).—Of course ‘ Sulph 
Murate” is not good Latin for Sulphate of Morphia. 
It is easy to see that the mistake is due to a slip of 
the pen, to which every one is liable. 


B.B. Branford, Canada).—We are not acquainted 
with the firm named in your letter, and know noth- 
ing in regard to the therapeutic value of the ap- 
pliances of their making. Some good electric in- 
struments are advertisedjin the columns of THE 
CIRCULAR by reliable houses, and to these we would 
refer you. 


J. H. K. (Newburg, Pa.) should explain what sort 
of cosmetic he desires, and W. H. J. (Spring Hills, 
Pa.), what kind of Barometric solution he has in 
view. 

T. M. G. (Clarksburg, W. Va.).—Soap by the 
Cold Process. Make a solution of caustic soda 
concentrated enough to mark 36° Baumé. This can 
be obtained by either rapidly evaporating the offi- 
cinal Liquor Sod, or dissolving in boiling water 
ordinary caustic soda, or the * concentrated lye” 
sold_by most dealers. Then, the fat being melted and 
kept at atemperature of about 105° F., half its weight 
of the caustic solution, equally warm in winter, 
is slowly added, while the whole mass is thoroughly 
stirred with a broad wooden paddle until a com- 
plete ring can be drawn on its surface with the 
stirrer. When scented soap is intended to be made 
the perfuming ingredients should now be added. 
The paste is then run into frames lined with linen, 
flaps of which should be left above the edges of 
sufficient size to cover the surface of the paste, 
which must entirely fill the frame. The frames are 
now closed with a wooden cover and left undis- 
turbed for twelve hours. During this interval the 
temperature of the paste rises spontaneously and 
produces complete saponification. In winter the 
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terfere with the chemical action. The soap is ufter- 
wards taken out of the frame, cut, and dried. This 
method is perhaps not the best for all kinds of 
soaps, but it is the most convenient for families 
and non-professionals. 


J. B. (Norwalk, O.).—(1.) Receipts for J delible 
Ink were given last year in February, page 49, and 
December, page 208. (2.) A formula for Condi- 
tion Powders was printed the same year in Januury, 
page 29. Extra copies of these dates can be ob- 
tained from the office of Tar Drueeists CrRoULAR. 
Our duty to the older subscribers obliges us to avoid 
tiring their patience by a too frequent repetition of 
the same formulas. 


F. L. (San Francisco, Caia.).—Judging from your 
communication, the state of things pharmaceutical 
in your city must be bad indeed. An article in an- 
other column of the present number, which was in 
print when your letter was received, substantially 
covers the same ground, we believe. Your com- 
munication may be said to present a confirmation 
rather than a statement of new facts. 


A. P. (St. Louis, Mo.).—We take the following 
from our files’ 
Browning Solutions for Gun-barrel}s, 


I. Sulphate of copper......... -- 1 eunce: 
Sweet spirit of nitre......... ... 1 he 
Corrosive sublimate ............ 2 drachms. 
WStersScmests sacs Sugipbios teesitents 1 pint. 

II. Sulphate of copper....... ...... 4 ounces. 
Tincture of muriate of iron...... 2 sf 
Nitric acids yet asic ss ana L | OUNCE: 
Sweet spirit of nitre..-......... 1 se 
W Aten cise seein atte iret os a: 1% pints. 


To apply the solution, the gan-barrel must be first 
polished and rubbed with whiting to remove all oily 
matter. The muzzle should be stopped with a 


‘| wooden plug which will serve as a handle, and the 


nipple stopped with wax. Then the solution is 
rubbed on with a rag or sponge, and allowed to re- 
main till next day, when the barrel is polished off 
with a stiff brush. The same operation having been 
repeated until a satisfactory color is obtained, the 
barrel is washed with water, and, lastly, dried, 
polished, and varnished. 


M. C. D. (Reading, Pa.).—Your suggestion is un- 
der consideration, but there are some difficulties yet 
to be overcome. 

F. A. GC. (Lake View, Mich.).—The preparation, of 
course, is a sort of soft soap, but we presume such 
is the intention of the formula. Some of the 
chemical paints in the market are said to be made 
on a similar principle. 

0. B. (New York).—There appears to be nothing 
illogical, speaking of a salt, in saying that it con- 
tains one grain of the acid to two or three grains of 
the salt, supposing the proportion to be correct and 
the acid to be the active part of the compound. 

B. H. (Philadelphix, Pa.) favors us with the fol- 
lowing formula, which he obtained from a physician 
in his neighborhood, His informant gave King’s 
Dispensatory as his authority: 


Syrup. of Rhubarb and Potassa, 


Rhubarb in coarse powder... ...... 8 ounces. 
BRAN Vilas Mesias ie oeee eetacitictelels a2 2 pints. 
White sugar:.............. ... ... 2 pounds. 
Carbonate of potassa.. ......... ... 3 drachms. 


Oil of peppermint.................4. Barents 
Water, sufficient. 


Macerate the rhubarb in the brandy for forty-eight 
hours, strain through muslin, and set the liquor aside. 
To the rhubarb left on the strainer add six pints of 
water, gently boil the whole for fifteen minutes, and 
strain throngh muslin. In this decoction dissolve, 
with a gentle heat, the sugar and the potassa. To 
the first tincture add the oil of peppermint, and 
mix the whole together. We fail to find this for- 
mula in our edition (1870) of King’s Dispensatory, 
but it may have been in some former revision of the 
same treatise. 
= 

M. J. J. (Ithaca, N. Y.).—(1.) The Elixir of 
Citrate of Iron, Quinia, and Strychnia 
may, we presume, be made as follows: 


Citrate of iron and ammonia....... 256 grains. 

Sulphate of quinia.................. 128. «6° 

Sivyehnigg Sead. . 6 secces 1 grain. 

Pim plo elixivy cy ccs cssae- ee oles =the 1 pint. 

Citric acid, 

Ammonia, of each sufficient. 
Dissolve the iron citrate in one-half of the elixir. 
Precipitate the quinia with ammonia, and, with the 
help of citric acid, dissolve it, together with the 
strychnia, in the other half of the elixir, Lastly, 
mix the two solutions, and filter. Some make the 
elixir with two grains of strychnia to the pint, but 
we think it is preferable to have it of the same 
strength as the elixir of phosphate of iron, quinia, 
and strychnia, adopted by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. (2.) We know of no work 


mass must be protected from cold, which would in | containing all the information which you desire. It 


would have to be gathered from various sources 
mostly from treatises on chemistry applied to arts 
and manufactures. 


A. (Georgetown, D. C.).—(1.) Liquor Carbonis 
Detergens. The formula was published in THE 
Droueeists CracuLtaRr of June, 1878, page 112. (2.) 
The following would probably answer your pur- 
pose: 

Compound Syrup of Tar. 
Syrup of tar ...... aan as . 14 ounces. 

Mg wild cherry bark.... 1 ounce. 

BS BQ S ooo sisters setsing tele 
Mix. Dose, from one to four fluid drachms. (3.) 
This is a social question which we are not prepared 
to answer. (4.) We know of no work in the English 
language especially treating of pharmaceutical! 
jurisprudence. It is only incidentally discussed in 
some law digests. On the other hand, nearly every 
pharmacy law has been published in full in THE 
DrvuGeists CrRcuLAR at the time of its passage. 


A Question of Practice. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

What is the proper quantity of diluted sulphuric 
acid to be used in the following prescription? 

KR. Quinie sulphatis....... Soot eels Del 9p .2.% 
Acidi aulphs Gilly. c.o226-tkiean slo nemen ase 
Misce, fiant pilule No. X. 

The opinion of pharmaceutists seems to differ on 
the subject, some asserting that only one drop of 
diluted sulphuric acid should be used, or sufficient 
to make a mass, they supposing that the physician 
prescribes the acid, not for the purpose of increasing 
the solubility of the quinia, but to get as small a pill 
as possible. In the estimation of others, about ten 
drops of the acid are required, sufficient of an inac- 
tive ingredient being added to make a mass; for they 
claim that, if too little of the acid is used, a tena- 
cious mass results, which is very hard to dissolve. 
T hold that, if a physician orders an acid merely in 
order to reduce the size of the pills, it would be one 
with which he would not run the risk of impairing 
their solubility, as, for instance, citric or tartaric 
acid. I should be pleased to hear your opinion on 
the subject. L. R. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

[We would like to have the opinion of the readers 
of THE Drueersts CiRcULAR on this question.] 


The New German Process for 
Preserving the Dead. 
To The Druggists Circular ¢ 

““The new process for preserving the dead,” as 
given in the March number of THE DrueGists Cir- 
CULAR, page 71, has caused numerous errors. Some 
might infer that pure potash was intended, and one 
or two trranslations give it as ‘“‘ carbonate of pot- 
ash,” which precipitates, or allows to be precipi- 
tated, nearly everything which should be in solu- 
tion, with the liberation of carbonic acid gas. The 
original formula orders caustic potash (KHO), which 
causes little or no precipitate, and makes a perfectly 
neutral solution. The alcohol and glycerine should 
not be added until just before using. 

Roya. H. BussuER. 

Baltimore, Md. 

[RemARK.—Our correspondent is no doubt right 
in his correction. But the formula, even as cor- 
rected, is liable to a very serious objection, namely, 
the presence of arsenic among the preserving chemi- 
cals. For obvious reasons a good embalming solu- 
tion should contain no poisonous ingredient, and 
it is very doubtful if the new process is an improye- 
ment on those already known for years. ] 


A. T. F. (Sedalia, Mo.) will find a formula for 
Waréurg’s Tincture in THE DRueeiIsts CIRCULAR 
of January, 1879, page 34. It occupies too much 
space to be often repeated. 


0. F. K. (Cincinnati, 0.),—Anonymous communi- 
cations are only taken into consideration in the 
Notes and Queries when they relate to some subject 
of general interest, but queries accompanied with 
the name of the writer are always noticed in some 
manner or other. The last received from you was 
in January, and as it was in regard to a preparation 
made by Tilden & Co., and only known to them- 
selves, the receipt of your inquiry was simply ac- 
knowledged in the February ‘number, under the 
general heading of Private Formule, in answer to 
F. K. (Cincinnati, 0.) The accidental omission of 
one of the initials probably led you to think that no 
attention had been paid to your request. We are 
not more fortunate with your present query. We 
kuow of no formula for the article mentioned, and 
are obliged to publish the question, under the head- 
ing of Information Wanted, in the hope of eliciting 
an answer from some of the readers of Tok Drue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR. 

W. R. R. (Rhode Island).—We are informed that 
the book in question was only in manuscript when 


allusion was made to it, and has not been printed to” 


the present time. 
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F. F. D. (OoldSpring, N. ¥.).—The formula of 
Churchili's Tincture of Iodine was given in May, 
1879, page 29 

W. A. (Hutchinson, Kans ).—We can give no opin- 
ion in regard to the composition or nature of the 
mineral srecimen received from you near the end of 
last February. Owing to the absence of crystal- 
line structure and characteristic form or color, 
nothing short of a chemical analysis appears to be 
sufficient to settle your controversy. If there are 
millions of acres of the substance in your neighbor- 
hood there should be no difficulty in the way. 


Private Formulz.— The queries received 
from the fol’owing correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable 
formul# are not likely to be obtained: 7. G. U. 
(St. Louis, Mo.); W. H. S. (Sin Francisco, Cala.); 
S. & W. (Mankato, Minn.); F. S. K. (Harrisburg.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

K. (Ohio) requests us to give him a formula for 
making ‘*Camphorated Phenol.’? Cam- 
phor, it is well known, is freely soluble in concen- 
trated carbolic acid, and forms a liquid mixture 
with even the crystallized acid. In this respect the 
rea°tion resembles that with hydrate of chloral, 
and, like camphorated chloral, the solution is de- 
composed with water, but is compatible with alco- 
hol, ether, and oils generally. 

A. (Florida) wishes to know what is the probable 
meaning of the expression ** Iron Oxyd of 
Nitri.*? Were the rest of the prescription or 
formula given, some idea of the possible nature of 
the substance might be formed, but a mere name, 
incorrectly written, is a very slender guide for an 
identification. 

L. D K. (Omaha, Neb.).—‘‘ Where can I find a 
formula for Wueller’s Fluid, a liquid used for 
preserving specimens?” 

J. M. A. (Oleveland, O.) desires to know where 
Glass Wicks for lamps can be obtained in this 
country. They were noticed in THz Droucaists 
CrrcuLaR of last December as a new German inyen- 
tion. 


How a Plucky Young Man got his 
Diploma. 
To the Druggists Circular : 

Reading over the CrrounaR of this 
month, I see the inquiry of a correspondent 
as to what chance a poor boy has to attend 
the lectures of a college of pharmacy. As 
the same question agitated my mind some 
four years ago, I feel like giving an experi- 
ence that may possibly be interesting to 
him and others. 

After striving for this object for two 
years or more, and finding myself as far as 
ever from it, I resolved upon a bold stroke, 
and with my small stock of clothing and 
still smaller amount of money, was soon 
skirting the shores of the Great Lakes, east- 
ward bound. It was in the fall, with cold 
and wet weather. and while asleep in the 
car, probably through some draught, I 
caught a severe cold; so that at the end of 
my journey I found myself, as my note 
book shows, ‘crippled with rheumatism 
and cold, a stranger, and with but ten dol- 
la-sin my pocket.” After securing night 
lodgings (for which I must pay in advance), 
and brushing off as much as possible the 
stains of travel, 1 obtained in a public 
library a business directory, from which I 
copied the names of many business firms. 
Then from one drug house to another I 
made my way. and up one street and down 
the other I trudged for several days. Many 
a snarl and many a curt “No, sir!” I re- 
ceived to my respectful application. But 
at the end of three days—late one Saturday 
night—I secured the position of boy-of-ali- 
work in a large establishment. I filled pre- 
scriptions, washed bottles, scrubbed the 
floors, slept in the garret, and found myself 
at three dollars per week. I soon became 
more acquainted, and then by careful 
watching obtained a more desirable situa- 
tion. Meanwhile I matriculated at the col- 
lege, and in the course of time graduated 
with my class, and although not a prize 
man, neither was I at the bottom of the list. 

I also know many other young men who 
have worked their way within the sound 
of the professors’ voices, and but few do I 
know that did so who left the college with- 
out the round tin box under their arm, so 
carefully protecting the prized parchment. 

Metonyo. 

March, 1880. 

—_— o-oo —_——_———_ 
Pharmacy in Greece. 


A PHARMACEUTICAL society has been 
formed in Athens, and a journal will be 


Sixth Decennial Pharmacopoeia 
Convention. 


TuE following are the names and resi- 
dences of delegates. received by James E. 
Morgan, M.D., in addition to the list print- 
ed in the March number of THE DRuaG@iIstTs 
CIRCULAR: 

From the Medical Department of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: Prof. Theo. G. 
Wormley, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Horatio C. 
Wood, M.D. 

From the Massachusetts Medical Society: 
Dr. Robert Amory, of Brookline; Dr. 
Robert T. Edes, of Roxbury; Dr. Edward 
8. Wood, of Cambridge. 

From the Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege: Dr. E. G. Janeway; Dr. A. A. Smith; 
Dr. F. A. Castle. 

From the College of Pharmacy, New 
York: /Pelegates—Charles Rice; P. W. Bed- 
ford; Fred Hoffmann. <Alternates—Paul 
Balluff; Adolph Tscheppe; E. P. Nichols. 
Vacancies to be filled by President of Col- 
lege. 

From the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Medical Department of Columbia 
College, N. Y.: Prof. Edward Curtis, 
M.D. 

From the Dartmouth Medical College, 
Hanover, N. H.: Prof. H. M. Field, M.D. 

From the Connecticut Medical Society: 
Prof. C. A. Lindsley, Yale Med. Dept; 
A. Woodward, Franklin, Conr.; C. W. 
Chamberlain, Hartford, Conn. 

From the Rush Medical College of Chi- 
cago: Dr. W.S. Harris; Dr. J. 8. Knox; 
Dr. J. H. Etheridge. 

From the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society: Henry H Smith, M.D.; Richard 
J. Dunglison, M.D.; J. Howard Taylor, 
M.D 


From the State University of Iowa, Medi- 
cal Department: P. J. Farnsworth, M.D. 

From the Iowa State Medical Society: 
Dr. John North; Dr. P. J. Farnsworth. 


A CORRECTION. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

In the March number I see that you 
have given as alternates of the delegates 
to the convention for the revision of the 
Pharmacopeia, Messrs. Menninger, Bal- 
luff, and Nichols. According tothe min 
utes of the College of Pharmacy, the list 
ought to read : Messrs. Balluff, Tscheppe, 
Nichols. H. M. Wivper, clerk. 

New York, March, 1880. 

ese 
The New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


THE association will hold its annual 
meeting in Syracuse, in May. 

It is desirable that the druggists of our 
State should more generally join this ex- 
cellent organization. It has now 250 mem- 
bers. It is anticipated that very interest- 
ing papers and discussions, as well as im- 
portant business, will occupy the attention 
of the association at the coming meeting. 

Those desiring to become members will 
please send their address to the Secretary, 
Charles H. Gaus, Albany, who will for¥ard 
them blank applications. 

This organization is in and for the inte- 
rest of the entire ‘‘rank and file” of the 
pharmaceutists of this State, and should 
have their hearty co-operation and practi- 
cal sympathy. 

————_#-o-o—______ 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE society held their regular monthly 
meeting on March 9th, at Granada Halli, 
Brooklyn. After the reading of the re- 
ports of various committees, the election 
of a trustee was proceeded with, to filla 
vacancy not provided for at the previous 
annual meeting. The choice fell on Mr, 
G. Ramsperger. The President announced 
that twenty-five copies of the Report on 
the Revision of the United States Phar- 
macopeia had been received from the com- 
mittee for the use of the society. As it is 
composed of 168 members, the decision ar- 
rived at was that the pamphlets be sold, for 
the profit of the society, to such members 
as desired them, the price being fixed at 
fifty cents each copy. All the books were 
immediately disposed of among the mem- 
bers present. 

Dr. G. M. Baker called attention to a 
subject which has lately been discussed 
again in the columns of Tar Druaersts 
CIRCULAR, namely, the mixture of Pyro- 
phosphate of Iron and Phosphoric Acid. 
The usual proportions, he said, were about 
two drachms of the iron salt, twelve to 
twenty grains of sulphate of quinia, occa- 
sionally some strychnia, four to six 


published in connection with it, dealing| drachms of dilute phosphoric acid, and 


with Greek pharmacy, 


enough of some flavoring tincture, with 


AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


syrup and water, to complete four fluid 
ounces. When the pyrophosphate of iron 
and the other solid ingredients have been 
dissolved in the menstruum, on adding the 
phosphoric acid, very frequently a precipi- 
tate is obtained, varying in color, and 
sometimes so gelatinous that the containing 
vessel may be turned upside down without 
losing a drop of the mixture, This isa very 
unpleasant predicament. as it isa prescrip- 
tion often presented. The question is, is 
the mixture incompatible? Many drug- 
gists may think so, but it is not, if the 
proper precautions aretaken. The follow- 
ing are recommended: First, be sure to 
have tbe pure tribasic phosphoric acid ; if 
this be made from the commercial glacial 
phosphoric acid, the process will certainly 
fail. But dilute the concentrated tribasic 
acid of the better makers, or prepare the 
acid from phosphorus, and there will be no 
trouble from this source. <A simple test 
for the purity of the acid is to mix it with 
an equal volume of tincture of muriate of 
iron. <A pure acid will afford in this way 
neither precipitate nor cloudiness. This 
is one point. Next comes the pyrophos- 
phate of iron, which is liable to some mole- 
cularchanges. If too long kept, insecurely 
corked, or exposed to the light, it is apt to 
lose its solubility through loss of ammonia 
and unexplained changes in its structure. 
The remedy is a very simple one, and con- 
sists in the addition of a little citrate of 
ammonia, which may be readily prepared 
by exactly saturating citric acid with am- 
monia. When the gelatinous precipitate 
bas already formed in the mixture, it can 
be redissolved by adding the citrate of am- 
monia and applying heat, but the better 
way, by far, is to make the addition to the 
pyrophosphate before it is mixed with the 
other ingredients. If these two points are 
attended to, the mixture can always be 
dispensed without difficulty. Mr. G. 
Ramsperger said that he would recommend 
druggists to make their phosphoric acid 
themselves from phosphorus. The last 
time he had made it according to Prof. 
Markoe’s process; the operation worked 
very nicely, almost of itself, and gave a 
good preparation. [The process was de- 
scribed in THe DRuaeists CrrouLaR of 
November, 1875, page 186. ] 

The question of the proposed liquor leg- 
islation was next considered. An earnest 
puter to the Legislature, drawn by Dr. 

aker, was read, and approved by the so- 
ciety. The druggists of Kings County 
have no wish to be retail liquor dealers, 
and are strongly opposed to any of their 
number selling spirituous liquors indis- 
criminately, but they claim the right to 
dispense them upon prescriptions and for 
family use. The petition is to be circu- 
lated for signature in Brooklyn. Upon 
motion of Mr. L. A. Nicot, a committee of 
five is to be appointed by the chair, to con- 
sider the subject of entertainments and 
social reunions for the members of the 
society and their families. 


———0-o oe —______ 
New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE fiftieth annual commencement of the 
college was held at Chickering Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 16. The hall 
was filled to overflowing by the relatives 
and friends of the graduates, who were re- 
ceived with applause when they entered 
the stage, Grafulla furnishing the music. 
As usual, the front of the stage was embel- 
lished with beautiful bouquets and baskets 
of flowers, chietly presents to the students. 
The president of the college, Ewen MclIn- 
tyre, delivered a short address to the gradu- 
ates, after which the secretary, Henry A. 
Cassebeer,Jr., read the names of the success- 
ful candidates, forty-four out of a graduat- 
ing class of seventy-six. 

The large proportion of applicants who 
failed to pass is not due to any mediocrity 
on the part of the studen's—the class was 
rather above the usual average—but to the 
severity of the examination, thus giving an 
earnest that this college does not belong to 
those educational mills which delight in 
grinding out graduates by the hundred. 

The alumni prizes were awarded by Prof. 
P. W. Bedford to the three graduates who 
had passed the best general examination. 
The gold medal to Joseph Feil, with over 
9616 per cent.; the silver medal to Julius 
A. Bisky, with over 89 per cent.; and the 
bronze medal to Frank L. Morris, with 
over 8314 per cent. The names of the next 
ten graduates were placed on the ‘‘roll of 
honor.” The lowest rating of an honor-man 
was 76)9 per cent. In order of merit they 
are: 

G. Kraft, Jr., J..C. Comstock, A. A. 
Merritt, Herman Breiting, Frank Nadler, 
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John Albert, Jr., O. Klinkenberg. Hy. 


M. Kolasky, A. Th Roertge, W. P. Blair. 
In behalf of the A/pha Beta Gamma Mr. 
Frank L. Morris presented to the college 
the four volumes of ‘ Pfeiffer’s Nomencla- 
tor Botanicus,” as a token of their regard. 
A special prize of a microscope, offered by 
an unknown donor to the best botanist, was 
presented by Dr. Menninger to Joseph 
Feil, the gold-medallist, who received 203 
out of a possible 207. An address by Rey. 
Edward L. Clark followed, on the ethical 
conduct of young men on entering life, 
with special references to the career of the 
pharmaceutist. This discourse was replete 
with humorous allusions and witty com- 
parisons, and contained much excel!ent ad- 
vice. The valedictory was delivered by 
Frank L. Morris, of the graduating class. 


LIST OF GRADUATES, 


Albert, Jr., John, New York. 

Bergara, Emilio, Trinidad, Cuba. 

Bisky, J. A., New York. 

Blair, W. P., Columbus, Miss. 

Breiting, Herman, Germany. 

Comstock, J. C., Windsor, N. Y. 

Dahlbender, J., Mainz, Germany 

Denton, Eugene W., New York. 

Disbrow, W. 8., Newark, N. J. 

Duffy, Ch. H, England. 

Feil, Joseph, Cleveland, O. 

Fiero, W. Frank, New York. 

Frank, H. F., Rahway, N. J. 

Grenzebach, Fr. Aug., Peekskill, N. Y. 

Herb, Joseph A., New York. 

Julius, Ferd., New York. 

Kirschner, A. A., New York. 

Klinkenberg, Otto, Jonesville, Ind. 

Koehler, Alvin Geo., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Koertge, A. Tb., New York. 

Kolasky, Hy. M., Augusta, Ga. 

Kraft, Jr., George, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Lahey, Salvador J., Ireland. 

Lins, Albert H., Mount Vernon, N. Y. ' 

Livingston, B. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Merritt, Albert A.. Pawling, N. J. 

Meyer, Charles, New York. 

Morris, Frank L. Newark, N. J. 

Nadler, Frank, Peru, Ills. 

Nanheim, Samuel, London, Eng. 

Paulsen, J. J. R., New York. 

Proben, J. A., Hessen, Germany. 

Scheu, Ph., New York. 

Schmidt, H. C., Hoboken, N. J. 

Schneider, Ch. J.. Germany. * 

Schultze, F. T , New York. 

Stiebeling, Oscar W., New York. 

Strahlmann, F. G. E., Oldenburg, Ger- 
many. 

Tack, W., New York. 

Thomm, Hy. C., Oswego, N. Y. 

Van Deinse, G. A., Holland. 

Whittet, John A., New York. 

Wustro, Max, New York. 

Zeuschner, H. P., New York. 


After the close of the exercises the mem- 
bers of the college and friends held their 
annual dinner, at which Prof. P. W. Bed- 
ford, on behalf of the members of the col- 
lege, with a few feeling remarks presented 
to Dr. Charles Rice a gold watch and 
chain bearing the inscription: ‘To 
Charles Rice, Ph.D., by bis colleagues and 
friends, in recognition of his valuable and 
unselfish labors in Pharmacopeial litera- 
ture and the interests of this college.” The 
recipient was completely taken by surprise, 
and was only able to pronounce a few 
heartfelt words of thanks. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Alumni Association held their an- 
nual meeting on Monday, March 15th, in 
the college lecture room. President P. W. 
Bedford in his address made several recom- 
mendations, which were referred to a com- 
mittee for action. The report of the Treas- 
urer showed the financial affairs of the 
society to be in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion. The report of the Committee on 
Papers and Queries, offering an annual prize 
of twenty-five dollars for original essays, 
was read and adopted. The report of the 
Registrar was read, accepted, and referred 
to the Committee on Publication. After 
admitting a number of new members, the 
association proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. The result 
was as follows: President, T. F. Main; 
Vice- Presidents, H. L. Coit, E. Montanus, 
and G. Innis; Zreaswrer, Starr H. Ambler; 
Secretary, F. F. Knapp; Registrar, L. M. 
Royce; Hxrecutive Committe, B. F. Hays, J. 
L. A. Creuse, P. W. Bedford, F.L. Morris; 
Delegates to the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, B. F. McIn- 
tyre, S. H. Ambler, F. F. Knapp, L. M. 
Royce, J. L. A. Creuse. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Theobold 
Frohwein, for his able and faithful dis- 
charge of the office of Treasurer during the 
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last nine years. He held this trust from 
the formation of the association, but 
was now compelled by failing health to 
ask to be relieved from duty. A motion 
was also passed to instruct a committee to 
have* the resolutions properly engrossed 
and presented to Mr. Frohwein. On ad- 
journing the meeting, the members pro- 
ceeded to the Grand Central Hotel, where a 
supper and reception were offered to the 
graduates of the class of 1879-80. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the college was 
held Thursday, March 18, and from the 
reports of the officers the institution ap- 
pears to be in a flourishing condition in 
every department. 

The election which followed resulted as 
follows: President, E. McIntyre; Vice-Presi- 
dents, H. J. Menninger, Geo. C. Close, M. 
L. M. Peixotto; Secretary, H. G. Casse- 
beer, Jr.; Treasurer, T. Frohwein; Trus: 
tees for three years, P. F. Lehlback, E. P. 
Nichols, G. Ramsperger, B. F. McIntyre. 

Phirmacopeia Committee, P. W. Bedford, 
Chas. Rice, P. Belluff; Delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Messrs, Rice, Hoffman, Menninger, Bal- 
luff, and Olliffe. 


QUESTIONS OF EXAMINATION FOR THE 
JUNIOR CLASS. 


For the first time the students of the Col- 
lege have been divided into two classes, the 
senior and the junior, each attending a 
separate course of lectures during ore ses- 
sion. To be admitted into the senior class 
at the following session, the juniors have 
to successfully pass an examination at the 
end of the first year. The questions pro- 
posed this time were as follows: 


BOTANY. 


1. What are the four principal kinds of 
Subterranean Stems, and how do they differ 
from each other ? 

2. What are the two principal kinds of 
Leaf-Veining, and how are these modified? 

3. What is the meaning of the terms: 
determinate and indeterminate inflorescence ? 

4. How does a ftaceme differ from a 
Corymb ? 

CHEMISTRY. 

5. Define the terms: Atom, Chemical 
affinity, Gravitation, Isomeric, Molecule, 
Cohesion, Element, Alloy, Mass, Adhesion, 
Amorphous, Amalgam. 

6. Give the symbols in the old system 
and names in both systems for the follow- 
ing compounds: New system.—a, K,0; 
b. CaO; c. Fe2O;; d. BiOs; ¢. NaOH; 
Be Oi g. Alz(OH).; 2. HCl; % HNOs; 
Je uCUs; kK. Cas (POs)s; & CaH, (POx,)s. 

7 Give the symbols in new system for: 
a, Sodic Sulphate; b. Sodic Sulphite; c. 
Sodic Nitrate; d. Sodic Nitrite; ¢. Mercu- 
ric Chloride; f. Mercurous Chloride; g 
Calcic Fiuoride; 2. Ammonia; 7. Ammo- 
nium Chloride; 7, Ammonium Hydrate. 

8. Write out the following equations in 
words: 

a, H.+Na=Na0H-+H. : 

b. 6KOH+6C1=5KCl1+ KCl03+ H;0.. 

c. NagCO,+5Cl+ HxO=NaClO + NaCl+ 
NaHCoOs. 

d. NH;+61=8HI-+NIs. 


PHARMACY. 


9. What weights are officinal in the U. 8. 
P.? a. Mention each officinal division. 0. 
Mention the divisions ordinarily used in 
prescriptions. c. How many grains in 200 
grammes ? 

10. a. How many fluid ounces in one 
pint U. 8. P.?_0. How many fluid ounces 
in one pint B. P.? c. How many grains in 
one pint U. S. P.? d. How many cubic 
centimetres in one litre ? 

11. a. How much in grammes would a 
litre of Sulphuric Acid weigh? 0. Briefly 
state how you would take the specific grav- 
ity of a solid substance, soluble in water. ¢. 

hat is the specific gravity of Aqua Am- 
monia? d. What is the specific gravity of 
Aqua Ammonia Fortior ? 

12, What pharmaceutical methods are 
employed to produce: a. Benzoic Acid; 0. 
Hydrocyanic Acid; ¢. Ointments; d. Sy- 
rups ? 

BOTANY, ANATOMY, AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


18. What are the parts of a Complete 
Flower ? 

14. Explain the following botanical terms: 
@. monecious; b. diwcious; ¢. hypogyn- 
ous; d. perigynous; ¢. epigynous; f. gyn- 
androus. 

15. Describe the Blood and the Organs 
concerned in its circulation, and show how 
they act. 

16. Describe the organs of Digestion, the 
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digestive fluids and their action upon the 
different kinds of food in the body—in 
short, the digestive processes. 


CHEMISTRY. 


17. Write equations in the new system 
for: a. Action of Potassic lodide on Argen- 
tic Nitrate; b. action of steam on red hot 
charcoal; c. actionof Sodium on water. 

18. Give the following information with 
regard to Oxygen: a. When and by whom 
it was discovered; 0. how it occurs in na- 
ture; c. how it is prepared; d. its physical 
properties; e. its chemical properties; /. its 
relations to animal life; g. the difference 
between common Oxygen and Ozone. 

19. Mention the antidotes for: a, Oxalic 
Acid; b. Corrosive Sublimate; c. Arsenic; 
d. Argentic Nitrate. 

20. Mention the characteristic properties 
of metals. 


PHARMACY, 


21. Define and name two examples of: a. 
Infusion; b. Decoction; ¢ Emulsion; d. 
Solution—simple and chemical. 

22. What precautions are necessary to 
secure a reliable Fluid extract ? Give brief 
outline of process of percolation. 

28. Write in figures: Twenty-seven my- 
riagrammes, sixty centigrammes, forty kilo- 
gramimes, two hundred and twenty milli- 
grammes, and add together. 


00 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


TuHE session of 1879-80 of the college has 
closed, and tie customary examinations 
have been concluded with more than usual 
satisfaction to all concerned. The final 
exercises took place on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 15th and 16th of March. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 


First, the Alumni meeting at 2 P. M., on 
the 15th, was numerously attended, Mr. W. 
E. Crewson, the President, occupying the 
chair. After reading the minutes of last 
year, also those of the executive board and 
social meeting, as well as those of the Zeta 
Phi Alpha Association, the President 
delivered the address, which was listened to 
with marked attention, and the different 
suggestions for the promotion of .future 
usefulness were referred to the incoming 
board. There appear to be 480 active mem- 
bers and the association is, financially, in 
a good condition. The college class this 
year is larger than ever before, comprising 
352 students. The following are some of 
the principal officers, who, after being 
nominated by a special committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose, were duly elected for 
the ensuing year: President, H. Camp- 
bell; First Vice President, W. W. Moor- 
head; Recording Secretary, W. HE. Crew- 
son; Oorrexp nding Secretary, E. OC. Sayre; 
Orator for 1881, Geo. W. Kennedy. 

Reports of committees being called for, 
the Treasurer announced a balance of 
$228 84, the Committee on Deceased 
Members reported three deaths, namely: 
Charles F. Bolton, Phila., author of ap 
essay on benzoating ointments, published 
inthe Journal of Pharmacy; F. B. Heyden- 
rich, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 8. T. Jones, 
of Philadelphia, deceased only March 14. 

After some discussion on different sub- 
jects,including the best plan to conduct the 
social meetings, the whole matter was re- 
ferred to the incoming executive board, 
and adjournment was made. 

At 4 P.M. the same day, the annual re- 
ception to the graduating class took place. 
A large assemblage of the students, their 
friends, and members of the college, with 
ladies. were present. The President wel- 
comed the class of 1880 into the ranks of 
the Alumni Association, and concluding, 
feelingly bid them farewell. 

The first prize, a beautiful gold medal, 
was awarded for the highest average of the 
class (first honors) to George H. Colton, of 
Springfield, Mass. The certificates for pro- 
ficiency in the different branches were 
awarded as follows: Materia Medica, to 
Robert Gibson, Wheeling, W. Va.; Phar- 
macy, to Samuel W. Gadd, England; 
Chemistry, to Conrad G, Hoell, New Jer- 
sey; Pharmaceutical Manipulations, to 
Geo. Latin, Ohio; General Pharmacy, to 
Jobn E. Sombart, Missouri; the testimo- 
nial to the best student of the junior class 
was awarded to George Goebel, Jr., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Lemberger’s annual address 
was listened to with marked attention; the 
theme was ‘‘ Personal Responsibility, or be 
faithful to your trust; new trusts entail 
new responsibilities, and as years are 
added others accrue.”’ 

On the evening of the 15th, the profes- 
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A specimen of Junipha Manihot (sweet 
cassava) was presented by Mr. Guillard; it 
was over two feet Jong, and had been sent 
here from Florida as a potato. The starch 
resembles W. I. arrow root. 

Samples of soft paraffive, or a product 
similar to vaseline, were given to the mem- 
bers from the Binghamton Refining Co., 
N.Y. It is very nice, and appears to be 
entirely free from odor ; thanks were ten- 
dered to the company. Prof. Maisch ex- 
hibited the root and the volatile oil of 
Anemopsis COalifurnica, sent by T. U. 
Lloyd, of Cincinnati, who intends to pur- 
sue his investigations as soon as he can 
obtain more of it. He showed also some 
sclerotinic acid, supposed by some to be 
the chief active principle of ergot, and as 
such used in Europe. Half a grain of it is 
equal to twenty grains of ergot. He ex- 
hibited also some charts published in 


sors entertained the graduating class with 
a banquet in the college hall. 

The Zeta Phi Alpha held its regular 
meeting on the afternoon of the 16th, and 
the culminating feature of the course was 
the fifty-ninth annual 


COMMENCEMENT. 


This took place as customary in the 
Academy of Music. The large auditorium, 
capable of seating four thousand persons, 
was entirely filled with an appreciative as- 
semblage. On the stage were grouped the 
graduating class, faculty members of col- 
lege, invited guests, and alumni. The de- 
gree of Graduate in Pharmacy was con- 
ferred on 114 young men by Dr. Parrish, 
the President of the college. 

The following is a table showing the na- 
tive places of the graduates: 


Qaliformital. iets syste) eh Al! Switzerland, of plants, magnified and 
Delaware.......- see + seers 5 colored, which he uses in his lectures. 
inland Seapets ae tee sie eres 1 BE. T. EL 
GETIMADIY tetere'ee so- 5) loeiternr ois - 1 es 
UnGdanda team cree Rokee sete et 1 
ee land..+..+-seeeeeee : St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 
Rantneenees. we RS tou Tue fourteenth Annual Commencement 
Massachusetts. .............. 2 Exercises of the college took place 
Mississippi) (i gs See. 1 Tuesday evening, March 16th, 1880, at 
MIssOULte eet uae cnet acl 1 Germania Hall 
New Jersey......0.000e00e mask. _The President of the college, Mr. Geo. 
News Vorks4 Te Niet ons 8667 3 Ude, addressed a select and numerous 
North Carolina............--: 1 audience in a few well chosen remarks, and 
Chic ween vie ae TI oR A y handed to each of the graduates the di- 
Pennsylvania... ........ 66 ploma of the college, conferring the degree 
Tenriesscae te. Uo oe 9 of ‘‘Ph.G.” Their names are: Messrs. E. 
West Virginia................ 1 G. Bauer, V. E. EHilbracht, Zeno Felaer, 
Wisconsinis) Maneatis 3 Julius Feickert, 8. F. Flint, F. A. Grai- 
eta) F chen, E. T. Green, Erwin Grimm, A. 
114 Hamel, H. Hoyer, John P. Huhn, L. 


Kempf, Theo. Klipstein, Thomas Knoebel, 
A. A. Krusskopf, F. T. McAuliffe, A. 
Pohrer, A. Rohifing, Benjamin Saenger, 


After the degrees were conferred, the fol- 
lowing prizes were awarded: The Proc- 


ter gold medal to George Havens Colton, 
of Springfield, Mass., he having, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the will of the 
late Prof. Procter, received the high mark 
of ‘‘ Very Satisfactory” in each branch. 
ag well as produced a meritorious thesis. 
In bestowing it, Prof. Sadtler remarked 
that it was a singular coincidence that this 
was the second time this medal has gone 
to Massachusetts and to Springfield. The 
one hundred dollar prize offered by Henry 
C. Lea, to the young man writing the best 
thesis, was awarded to Stephen Liversidge 
Talbot, also of Massachusetts. A list of 
members of the class who had merited dis- 
tinction by high averages in the different 
branches was then read, after whicb Prof. 
Maisch delivered the valedictory address. 

This was followed by a presentation of 
a handsome silver service to Prof. Sadtler. 
Professor of Chemistry, from the Zeta Phi 
Society of the college. 

The proceedings closed with the present- 
ation of a number of floral and other offer- 
ings to the class and the various officers of 
the college. 


PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


The meeting was held on March 18th. 
The report of the proceedings for Febru- 
ary was received too late in the month for 
insertion in THs Droueeists CIRCULAR, 
yet there was an interesting discussion on 
lacto-pepsine, one member asserting it 
could not be made by the formula pub- 
lished. The inconsistency of the prepara 
tien was pointed out from the fact that 
pepsine is soluble only in an acid mens- 
truum, while pancreatine requires an 
alka ine one. Thepaper of Prof. Schaeffer 
on this subject was referred to, Another 
member produced some _ lacto-pepsine 
which he said he had made himself by the 
formula. Francis E Harrison, Ph. G., 
class 1880, presented to the museum a 
machine for making lozenges. It consists 
of a wooden frame enclosing a movable 
bed, so arranged by very simple mechan- 
ism that the thickness of the lozenge can 
be very easily adjusted. The roller has a 
cuard at its ends, and revolves on its axis. 
It isa very neat apparatus, cheap, and en- 
suring accurate results. Mr. Harrison 
made it the subject of a thesis, and it is 
one of the most creditable of the class 
79 -80. 

The library is increasing yearly, from 
the circumstance that some thirty-five 
standard publications are received in ex- 
change for the Journal of Pharmacy. 
These the librarian has had substantially 
bound foruse. Many of them are valuable 
works of reference, and the sets of all have 
been made complete whenever it was prac 
ticable to do so. On motion, the thanks of 
the college were directed to be sent to the 
various parties. 


Emil A. Sennewald, H. Stubbemann, A. 


Temm, A. Troxell, Cnr. Van Zandt, F. 


Vedder, and A. Wellmeyer. The silver 
medal of the Alumni Association, to the 


graduate who attained the highest average 


in all of the branches taught, was present- 


ed by Prof. J. M. Good to Mr. Emil A. 


Sennewald. He gave it as his candid 


opinion that, to all present appearances, 


the tendency of medical as well as pharma- 


ceutical! colleges was to prolong the time 


of study; and that in this instance the re- 
cipient of the medal although he might 
have passed a creditable examination at 
the termination of the lecture course pre- 
ceding the present one, had, in order to be- 
come still more proficient, attended another 
course; and to this, as much as to his natu- 
ral aptness, the sesult was due. The fol- 
lowing received honorable mention: Messrs. 
A. A. Krusskopf, Theo. Klipstein, and 
Thomas Knoebel. 

The valedictory address, delivered by 
Prof. Chas. O. Curtman, was full of sound 
advice to the students to guide them in 
their future career. 

The valedictory address in behalf of the 
class, was delivered by Mr. 8. F. Flint. 
He tendered the thanks of his fellow-gradu- 
ates to the Trustees and the Faculty of the 
college. 

After the numerous bouquets and other 
floral offerings had been distributed, the 
remainder of the evening was spent 1n & 
social reunion. 

G. H. Cas. Kur, Cor. Sec’y. 


oe 


Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


THE commencement exercises, closing 
the ninth session of the Colleye, were held 
Tuesday evening, March 16th, when the 
following seventeen out of twenty seven 
applicants received the degree of Graduate 
in Pharmacy: 

Julius Eichberg, Petersburg, Va. 

John Fabing, Cincinnati, O. 

Francis Grieme, Cincinnati, O. 

Rob. Groenland, Cincinnati, O. 

G. A. Hans, Cincinnati, O. 

Arthur Heinemann, Cincinnati, O, 

C. F. Hallenbeck, Cincinnati, O. 

Jno. W. Honaker, Owinsville, Ky. 

Jacob W. Jones, Cincinnati, 

Chas. R. Judge, Cincinnati, O. 

F. E. Klein, Cincinnati, oO. 

J. M. Long, Cincinnati, O. 

Chas. C. Reakirt, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 

Henry I. Schulte, Cincinnati, O. 

Edward Speidel, Cincinnati, O. 

H. G. Westphal, Germany. 

Otto S. Wensthoff, Dayton, O. 

The exercises opened with prayer by 


Rev. Z. M. Humphreys, followed by the 
conferring of degrees by the president, an 


address on behalf of the faculty by Prof. 


es 
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E. 8. Wayne, an address on behalf of the 
board of trustees by Thad. Reamy, M.D., 
and the distribution of prizes by the Pro- 
fessors and the President of the Alumni 
Association. The successful contestants 
for the prizes were the following: 

Julius Eichberg received Prof. Judge’s 
prize for Chemistry; Otto S, Wensthoff, 
Prof. Wayne’s prize for* Materia Medica 
and Botany; Chas. R. Judge, Prof. Fen- 
nel’s prize for Pharmacy, and Julius Eich- 
berg the Alumni prize for the best general 
examination. The prizes consisted of gold 
medals. Louis HErsTEr, 

Cor. Secretary. 


oe 


Revision of the French Codex. 


A NEw revision of the French Pharma- | gg many as two thousand subscribers to one 


copeia is now in preparation. So far only 


*The Telephone Exchange. 


BrFoRze it has ceased to excite wonder as 
a scientific novelty, the telephone acquires 
fresh interest from the modes in which it is 
now utilized for the practical purposes of 
business and private life. No longer re- 
garded merely as an amusing toy, it enables 
persons to converse easily with any of a 
prescribed circle of friends, customers, or 
clients scattered many miles apart One of 
the most interesting features is the contriv- 
ance by which electricity is made to serve 


}as a medium of direct vocal communica- 


tion between any number of persons whose 
premises are connected by wires through a 


| central office. This system is largely adopt- 
}ed in the United States, where it has be- 
| come well known as the ‘‘ Telephone Ex- 


three editions of the Codex have been pub- | 


lished, the first in 1818, the second in 1837, 
and the last in 1867. The commission hav- 


physicians and pharmaceutists, the doctors 
being in the majority. 


+++ 


Cairo School of Pharmacy. 


THE City of Cairo, Egypt, has a school 
of pharmacy with about fifty students, a 
good corps of native teachers, and a labora- 
tory under a competent European director, 
It is the only institution of the kind in 
Africa, or in the Turkish Empire. 


a a 


Chicago Drug Clerks’ Association, 


AT the last annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation the following officers were elected: 
President, A. T. Fleischer, Ph.G.; Vice- 
President, Jobn Rosch; Secretary, Emil 
Thiele, Ph.G.; Treasurer, Chas. Heyl- 
mann; Registrar, Chas. S. N, Hallberg, 
Ph.G.; Members of the Executive Board, 
A. C. Wehrli, Ph.G., R. C. Frerksen, Ph. 
G., Otto G. Stolz, Ph.G., John Coleman, 
Pb.G., and Jobn Braun. 

One thousand ec »pies of the revised con- 
stitution and by laws have been printed 
and are ready for distribution. The busi- 
ness meetings of the association are held 
on the fourth Wednesday of January, 
May, and September, respectively. Phar- 
maceutical meetings take piace on the 
second Wednesday of every month. Es- 
Says, etc., are solicited and will be thank- 
fully received. Correspondence should be 
addressed to the Secretary, at 235 Wabash 
Avenue. ( 


oe 
Hydrate of Chloral—A Request. 


DRveeists everywhere are earnestly re- 
quested to answer the following questions 
as fully as is possible : 

1. How is the taste of chloral best dis- 
guised in fluid preparations ? 

2. Do you believe that physicians are 
prescribing chloral as extensively to-day as 
they were five years ago ? ; 7 

3. Does there seem to be any increase in 
the use of the drug by the people, aside 
from that ordered in prescriptions ? 

4. Have you any customers who use the 
drug regularly ? Tf so, please state how 
often, and in what quantity purchased. 


5. Do you know of any cases of death | 
If so, please state | 


produced by chloral ? 
the amount used, the name of the physician 
who was called to the case, and the name 
of the coroner, if an inquest was held. 

All communications will be considered 
strictly confidential, the writer’s name not 
being used where a request to that effect is 
made. Address all communications to Dr. 
a H. Kane, 366 Bleecker street, New York 

ity. 

—— soe. 
Preservation of Surgical Instruments. 


THE Indian Medical Gazette, of Novem- 
ber, 1879, says, that it is rather disconcert- 
Ing to learn that, after all the inquiry and 
science, strained mutton fat is most to be 
trusted. 


change.” Inthe City of Chicago there are 
exchange; while in New York an equal 
number of wires converge at the central 
station. Any subscriber can have a chat 


é ; ’ . | whenever he pleases with any other mem- 
ing the matter in charge is composed of | 


ber, without either having to leave his 


|room; and a large proportion of the entire 


| effective 


| transmission. 


number may be in communication at the 
Same time. A brief explanation of how 
this is done may interest our readers. 
Every subscriber to any telephone ex- 
change is furnished with a copy of a printed 
list, wherein each is designated by a num- 
ber. When one member of the association 


| —whom we will suppose to be in his own 


office—wishes to communicate with an- 


| other, the gentle touch of an electric bell 


summons the attention of the clerk at the 
central office, who is apprised of the name 
or number of the person to be communi- 
cated with. Thereupon, the operator puts 
the two into immediate communication by 
connecting their respective wires. Thetwo 


| gentlemen can then converse without any- 


thing being audible to the intermediary, 
who, when a bell sounds as a signal that 
the speaking is finished, severs the connec- 
tion by the simple movement of a pin or 
small pointer, fixed in front of what is 
called the ‘‘ switch board.” 

At each end of all the electric wires— 
which radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, 
from the head office—the requisite appa- 
ratus is provided for speaking and hearing 
—namely, the transmitter and receiver. 
The latter resembles a large button, and is 
held close to the ear for answers, whilst a 
message is being spoken through the mouth- 
piece of the transmitter. A private con- 
versation may thus be freely carried on; 
and so sensitive is the instrument that 
fainter sounds than the ordinary tones of 
the human voice can be conveyed some 
miles. 

Hopes were at first entertuined that the 
telephone would be available for long as 
well as for short distances. It is, however, 
found that five miles is the distance within 
which conversation may be carried on with 
distinctness. Beyond this the 
vocal sounds are somewhat weakened in 
Telephonic talk has never- 


| theless been successfully carried on between 


It would have been satisfactory | 


to learn that science could protect the metal | ? 
|has already registered several companies 


from future oxidation during manufacture. 
What has become of that discovery, now 
nearly three years old, by which steel was 
to be protected from any possible rust by 
having its surface not coated, but chemi- 
cally altered by exposure to superheated 
(1,200°) steam ?” For the present, all cutting 
instruments used in surgery, in India, are 
to have a coating of mutton fat, and blunt 
ones are to be nickel-plated., 


| 
| 
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New York and Philadelphia. A similar 
feat has also been performed in England 
between London and Norwich; but it is 
chiefly for shorter distances, and within the 
narrower limits of business towns, that this 
latest development of the utility of the tele- 
phone is being made available. A mode- 
rate sum per month is paid by each sub- 
scriber for the privilege of using the wires. 
The actual value of the privilege obviously 
depends very much upon the number of 
persons who choose to bring themselves 
within the circle of communication. So 
popular has the system become that it is 
said that as many as forty thousand tele- 


| phones are at work; indeed, there is scarce- 


ly a town of considerable size in the United 
States that has not its telephone ex- 
change. 

In London, too, telephonic inter-commu- 


| nication has now become an established 


fact. The completeness with which the 


| apparatus fulfills all the conditions and re- 


quirements of practice was recently de- 
monstrated before a company of scientific 
gentlemen, who anticipated a wide-spread 
application of the system in England. Still 
further proof of its growing favor may be 
gathered from the fact that Tora enterprise 


for the early formation of similar exchanges 
in the leading provincial towns. The first 
telephone exchange opened in the me- 


| tropolis is situated in Lombard street; and 


it was in connection with this agency that 
the experiments to which we have alluded 
took place. 

A visit to the exchange gives an insight 


*From Ohambers' Journal. 


into the ease and simplicity with which the 
operator—who may be a mere boy—can 
“switch” different wires into connection 
or shut them off, as required. Of course 
one station can be connected with only one 
other at the same time; but the coupling 
and uncoupling are effected so quickly that 
a person may communicate with many 
others in rapid succession. When the elec- 
tric bell rings at the central office, the 
attendant, by a glance at the indicator, can 
see who calls for his attention. In some 
cases it is shown by a tiny shutter, which 
falls and discloses the subscriber’s number; 
in others a little red disk is moved by the 
bell current into a corresponding eyelet or 
circle upon the face of the switch-board. 
The wires are of steel, covered with an 
electro-magnetic deposit of copper, which 
insures strength, conductivity, and endur- 
ance. They are very slender; so thin and 
light, in fact, that they do not require posts, 
but can be attached without harm to 
chimney-stacks and other parts of build- 
ings, due care being taken with respect to 
insulation. 

Almost simultaneously with the introduc- 
tion of the telephone exchange system to 
the metropolis, several companies, formed 
on the limited liability principle, have been 
started in the provinces for extending the 
same idea. One of these embraces the 
towus of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, 
and Halifax. A certain resident of Alali- 
fax is enabled by its means to hear in his 
own dwelling the sermons preached in the 
principal dissenting chapel of the town. 
In order to permit of this, a telephonic re- 
ceiver is ingeniously placed at the upper 
part of the pulpit. Another point in favor 
of this particular case is, that the pastor of 
the chapel in question, well known as a 
staunch champion of non-conformity, has 
an unusually powerful voice and distinct 
articulation. Clergymen in genera] are 
not likely to become enamored of a system 
which might aggravate the grievance of 
absentee congregations; but the experiment 
shows at any rate how, in exceptional 
cases, either the discourse of an eminent 
divine or the melodious notes of a prima 
donna may be heard with comfort at a dis- 
tance of several miles. 

In Leeds the telephone is largely used for 
more commonplace, but not less useful 
purposes. Many manufacturing firms in 
that town daily experience its advantages 
in carrying on communications between 
their offices or warehouses and the subur- 
ban mills. The Tramways Company has 
also in operation a telephonic exchange 
of its own. In testing the wires of the 
Leeds Tramway Company, one could for 
instance hear, despite the noises of street 
traffic in Boar Lane, every note of tunes 
played upon a piano in the house of the 
manager at Chapeltown, a suburb about 
three miles distant. 

In order to share the conveniences of the 
invention, some doctors are having electric 
wires laid from consulting rooms in town 
to their country residences. Patients may 
thus consult their medical man without 
bringing him away from the enjoyment of 
home comforts in his rural retreat; and 
more explicit intimation of urgent calls can 
be conveyed without the loss of time which 
would occur in the older ways of sending a 
message. 

During some recent experiments in Glas- 
gow it was proved that telephonic sound 
can be conveyed through a less facile con- 
ductor than the usual unbroken wire. In 
this case a break in the wire was taken up 
by a small circle of ladies and gentlemen, 
who joined hands and thus continued the 
electric current through their own bodies, 
The effect of interposing these human 
links was to diffuse and weaken the elec- 
tric power; but the current was still suf- 
ficient to convey some audible reproduction 
of a song from the transmitting to the 
receiving end of a telephone. 


————-#oo 
Tortoise Shell, 


THE horn-like epidermoid plates which 
cover the dorsal buckler or carapace of the 
sea tortoise, are in some species so fine and of 
such beautiful colors as to be employed for 
various purposes of art. It is only those, 
however, of the hawk bill (Hretmochelys im- 
bricata) and caret species that possess any 
great trade value; the plates being stronger, 
thicker, and clearer than in other species. 
There are usually thirteen plates on the 
carapace, called collectively in trade, “the 
head ’’—four on each side and five on the 
back, the last bent in the centre. Of the 
side plates, the two middle are the most 
valuable, being the largest and thickest; 


those on the back and margin, known as 


the “‘ hoofs” or ‘‘ claws,” are comparatively 
of less value. There are twenty-four mar- 
ginal pieces, which are termed the “‘ feet ” 
or ‘‘noses.” The lamella or plates vary in 
thickness from 14 to 4 of an inch, accord- 
ing to the age and size of the animal, and 
weigh collectively from 4 to 6 pounds or 
upward. In an animal of ordinary size, 
about 3 feet long and 21¢ feet wide, the 
largest plates weigh about 9 ounces and 
measure about 13 by 8 inches, and are 14 of 
an inch thick in the middle. 


Tortoise shell is usually detached from 
the carapace and bony framework Pre plac- 
ing heat below, or sometimes by soaking it 
in boiling water. In the West Indies the 
plates or blades of tortoise shell are re- 
moved by burying the carapace in the 
ground or sand for ten or twelve days. 
When taken up the blades fall off, and the 
thirteen dorsal pieces are easily collected. 
A small hole is bored in each, so as to string 
them together, for no experienced buyer 
will purchase a case of tortoise shell unless 
the whole of the shell is thus presented. 
The ‘‘feet” or ‘‘ noses” of the tortoise shell 
are chiefly in demand in China. 


The blades of the hawk bill or imbricated 
turtle are very transparent, and more beau- 
tifully mottled than those of the caret turtle; 
the scales of the latter are thinner, and are not 
used for the same purposes, but employed 
for veneering and inlaying work. The 
shell of the hawkbill has a blackish-green 
color, with yellowish spots; while the color 
of the plates of the caret turtle is blackish, 
With irregular transparent spots of golden 
yellow and veined with red and white, or 
of a brownish-black of various shades. 
The plates of the green or edible turtle 
(Chelonta mydas) are thin and flexible, and 
of slight manufacturing use. The scales 
of the loggerhead turtle (Thalassochelys 
caouand) are of a dark chestnut brown, 
very thin, and neither clear nor beautifully 
colored, hence they are of little value; but 
latterly some use appears to be made of 
them, for the English imports of turtle shell 
(as it is named in contradistinction to tor- 
toise shell) have averaged in the last four or 
five years $30,000 in value. 

Tortoise shell is worked upon like horn, 
and is usually softened or rendered plastic 
by placing in boiling water containing a 
handful of salt to the quart; by this means 
it is rendered so soft that it can be pressed 
into moulds. The moulds employed are 
double, so as to contain the shell between 
them. When all is ready the mould is put 
into a press, and the upper half gently 
pressed down upon the shell. The whole 
is then put into boiling water, and as the 
shell becomes more and more softened the 
upper half of the mould is from time to 
time screwed down, until at length the 
shell is completely pressed into the lower 
mould, so that any devices that may have 
been engraved or embossed upon the two 
halves of the mould leave corresponding 
impressions upon the shell. When two 
pieces of tortoise shell are to be joined to- 
gether the two edges are bevelled off, so that 
one inclined edge may lie on the other. 
The edges are then scraped perfectly clean, 
contact with the fingers or any greasy sub- 
stance being carefully guarded against. A 
piece of paper is then bound around the 
overlapped edges and fastened witha string. 
A pair of tongs or pincers are then heated 
and applied to the shell, one jaw above and 
the other beneath, by which the shell is 
grasped throughout the length of the seam 
or overlap. By Sata it for some time in 
this position the heat of the iron softens the 
shell and causes the two pieces to unite or 
weld firmly. For modern uses thick tor- 
toise shell is more valuable than thin. The 
uses of the article for ornament are varied, 
and the number of articles made from it are 
very numerous. Brown and light colored 
shell is imported from India and China to 
France for fans, the former costing $6.25 
per pound and the latter as much as $20. 
In China and Japan very beautiful cups 
and saucers and fancy boxes are made from 
this material. 

Tortoise shell has always been a favorite 
material for combs, but it is only in recent 
years that jewelry made from it has be- 
come fashionable in Europe and America. 
England imports annually large quantities 
of tortoise shell, and, according to Mr. P. 
L. Simmonds, from whose ‘‘ Commercial 
Products of the Sea” these notes are bor- 
rowed, maintains the monopoly of this ar- 
tistic material. The material is received 
from India, China, the Eastern Archipelago 
and Pacific Islands, Australia, the West 
Indies, South America, and Africa.—/Set- 
entific American, 


[ April, 1880. 
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Random Notes. 


Carbolized Paper.—A new application of 
earbolic acid is the ised ht paper in- 
troduced by Captain J. F. Rodgers, of the 
Quartermaster Department of the army, 
for protecting clothing, blankets, furs, etc., 
from moth and mildew. At a less cost 
than either camphor, pepper, or tobacco, it 
has proved a complete protection against 
both the common and the ‘‘ Buffalo” 
moth, and has already saved from destruc- 
tion a large amount of government pro- 
perty. The paper is neatly put up in 
wrappers of paraffine paper to prevent the 
evaporation of the preserving agent. It is 
attractive in appearance, and nearly free 
from the common tarry smell, which is 
much more unpleasant than the odor of the 
carbolic acid itself. 


A New Reagent Paper for Acids and 
Alkalies.—Dr. Freiso recommends a tinc- 
ture of logwood as a substitute for the 
tincture of litmus. Litmus has the disad- 
vantage that the change of color from blue 

to red, and vice versa, on reaching neutral- 
ization, does not appear suddenly, but only 
very gradually. Logwood, on the contrary, 
indicates the excess of either at once; acids 
turn the color to yellow, and alkalies to 
bluish-violet. The best proportion for the 
tincture is one part of logwood, digested 
for twenty-four hours in twenty parts of 
distilled water, and filtered rapidly. 


A Large Herbarium.—Dr. Griesebach, 
the well known botanist, lately deceased, 
left_an herbarium containing forty thou- 
sand specimens, probably the largest her- 
barium possessed by a single individual. 


Christmas Present —The Central depot 
for the Fray-Bentos Company, at Vienna, 
presented to the poor and sick of that 
town, last Christmas, twelve hundred jars 
of their extract. 


Turpentine in Tape-worm.—Oil of tur- 
pentine, the old remedy for tape-worm, 
fallen into undeserved disuse of late, has 
again asserted its reliability. A child, suf- 
fering from worms, had been treated with 
all the well known remedies without effect. 
In the meantime an attack of the croup 
supervened, which was treated with in- 
halation of oil of turpentine vapors. The 
child recovered, and at the same time got 
rid of the worm. 


To Prectpitate Aluwmina.—Guyard has 
found that when alumina is precipitatedin 
the presence of glycerin, the precipitate is 
not in a gelatinous form, as usual, but in 
dense flakes, which are very easily purified 
by washing. 


Detection of Salicylic Acid in Wines and 
Syrups.—In order to make use of the well- 
known iron reaction of salicylic acid in 
more or less colored liquids, L. Weigert 
(Zeit. des Allg. Oest. Ap. Ver.) shakes the 
suspected liquid with one-tenth of its bulk 
of fusel oil, adds an equal bulk of alcohol 
to the decanted fusel oil, which has taken 
up the salicylic acid, and a few drops of 
solution of chloride of iron. The presence 
of tannic acid is of small importance, 
since fusel oil takes up very little of it. 


A Proposed Homaopathic Remedy.—Con- 
sidering the reputation which even the 
most despised animals have obtained as 
sure cures for the most obstinate diseases, 
it might be expected that even fleas might 
sooner or later come in for their share of 
notoriety. Looking for a scientific name, 
would not Pulicine (from pulez, a flea) do ? 
This pulicine ought to be a most eftica- 
cious remedy against the nervousness of 
ladies. 


Black Dye for Wood.—R. Godeftroy re- 
commends (Zeit. Allg. Oest. Ap. Ver.) the 
following as giving a brilliant and durable 
black. The pieces of wood are first paint- 
ed or washed with a solution of chloride of 
aniline in water, to which has been added 
a little chloride of copper. After drying 
they are painted with an aqueous solution 
of bichromate of potash. It will not be 
necessary to repeat this operation more 
than two or three times. This black color 
is not even affected by chloride of lime. 


Oil of turpentine is said to be deprived of 
its penetrating odor by rectifying it over 
five per cent. of its weight of unslaked lime 
added to it in the shape of milk of lime. 


Shaving Cream.—Two ounces and two 
drachms of oleic acid are mixed with four 
ounces of hot water, and one and a half 
ounces of soda lye is added, stirring well, 
and Jastly, four ounces of white soap. Dis- 
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solve in one pint of hot water, and add 
enough alcohol to complete one quart. 


Cuwrarine.—Th. Sachs asserts that cura- 
rine, as found in commerce, is not a pure 
alkaloid, but chiefly consists of phosphate 
of lime and a little carbonate of lime, with 
mere traces of curare. This explains the 
anomalous facts observed that an injection 
of curarine does not act as powerfully as 
an injection of less quantity of curare. In 
fact it scarcely has any effect. 


Blackberry Lawative.—Half a pound of 
brown sugar is added to every pound of 
the fruit, and the whole is boiled together 
for an hour, or till the blackberries are soft. 
During the ebullition the berries are well 
stirred and mashed into a pulp. 


Harvest Drink.—10 gallons of water, 14 
gallon of molasses, 1 quart of vinegar, 14 
pound of ginger, stir well together. 


To Cover the Odor of Musk and Indoform, 
Dr. Biermann calls attention to oil of 
fennel seed. Fifteen grains of iodoform 
requires about five to eight drops of the 
oil. 


To Restore Rancid Oils.—Fixed oils may 
be deprived of rancidity by adding a smali 
quantity of sweet spirit of nitre and shak- 
ing well, and afterward heating slightly 
till the odor of the spirit has disappeared. 


Chloral Hydrate as an Antidote.—Ac- 
cording to Th. Husemann, in Arch. d. 
Pharm., chloral hydrate is only reliable as 
an antidote against strychnia, brucia, and 
thebaia. Even when the poisonous dose 
had been exceeded six times, chloral hy- 
drate saved life. Neither tannic acid, 
iodine with iodide of potassium, nor tung- 
stic acid must be used at the same time as 
chloral hydrate; since they, by form- 
ing salts not easily soluble, are apt to exert 
their action after that of the chloral hy- 
drate has passed away. Used as an anti- 
dote, the dose for an adult must not be un- 
der half a drachm, nor over forty-five 
grains, It must not be forgotten that, 
used hypodermically, chloral hydrate 
acts more energetically in diluted than in 
concentrated solutions, 


Sulphur Orystals may be obtained by 
dissolving sulphur in hot concentrated 
acetic acid, and evaporating the solution at 
ordinary temperature. 


—————_++«—___. 
A Students’ Garden. 


A GARDEN for students’ use will be open- 
ed at the Royal Gardens, Kew (England), 
next summer, from whence students will be 
enabled to procure botanical specimens. 


CROMARTY & MEAD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUASSIA CUPS, 


And Importers of Quassia Wood, 


Sy 
J Office, 82 Nassau Street, Room 34, 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE METRIC DOSE BOOK. 


Giving the Minimum and Maximum Doses 
of Old and New Drugs by the 
Gramme System, 


Also containing a Table of the Metric System as 
Applied to Medicine, and a Therapeutical 
Synopsis of the Principal New Drugs. 


BY 
EDWARD D. HALL, M.D. Harv. 


82mo pamphlet, 25 cents. Sent, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of the price. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO., 


17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Send for Catalogues of Medical Books. 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFAOTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &c., 
29 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
«Canary “Bind 


Line. 
& So torer. 


. Bird Lice Destroyer 
a Food for Gold Fish. (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty. 


BROWN'S 
ESSENCE 
OF 
JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


BROWN’S GINGER 


is a household word all over 

the World. For years it has 

advertised itself by its merits. 
Now it is advertised, 


W Ei y ? 


To warn the people against 
counterfeits and worthless 
imitations, which merely do 
harm and are sold upon the 
reputation of the CENUINE 
BROWN’S CINCER, which 
has been manufactured for 
more than half a century, 


By FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 


When ordering, state plainly FRED. BROWN’S. 


SOLD BY 
Druggists, Grocers & General Dealers, 
In all parts of the World. 


~ FREDERICK 


BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AROMATIC + DENTALINE. 


The ‘‘Creme de la Creme”’ 
of Tooth Washes. 


Cleanses and oe the teeth, hardens the 
gums, keeping them healthy, imparts a delicious 
fragrance to the breath, and corrects the acid secre- 
tions of the mouth and stomach. 

In short, if you would have Pearly Teeth, 
Sound Gums, and a Sweet Sreath use 


AROMATIC DENTALINE. 


All Retail Druggists should keep it in 
stock, as it sells rapidly wherever introduced, and 
has hosts of friends wherever known. ; 

It is handsomely put up in cartoons; retails at 50 
cents regular size, and to meet the views of the 
sceptical is also put up in sample vials at 10 cents. 


For sale by the following Wholesale Druggists: 


{ Barker, Moore & Mein, Philadelphia. 
Thomsen «& Muth, 
Canby, Gilpin & Co., }Baltimore. 
a aa = Bro., 

urce ET Co. : r 
Polk, Miller & Co.” ¢ Richmond, Va. 


VW. A. Strother, 


MANUFACTURER, 
LYNCHBURG, Va. 


McK LROY’S 
Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U. 8. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world, 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P.J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
87 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass, 


Beware of Imitations! Bach and every Syringe 
made by me bears a red label distinctly marked 
“PJ, McElroy, East Cambridge, Mass” 


A. C. BUZBY, 


109 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFERS PRIME 


VANILLA BEANS 


OF ALL @RADES 
From $6.00 to $14.00 per lb. 


ESTABLISHED 1810. PATENTED, JAN. 12th, 1869. 


RICHARD C. REMMEY, 


Philadelphia Chemical Stone Ware Manufactory, 
1100 E, CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILA. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Chemical Stone 
Ware for Manufacturing Chemists and others, such 
as. Receivers, Acid Coolers, Mixing Pots, Stone 
Boxes, Worms, Elbow Pipes, Connecting Pipes, 
Sleeves, Pans, Dishes, Tin Crystal Jars with Lids, 
Still Heads, Ointment Pots, Jugs and Pitchers—a 
General Assortment always on hand. Manufactur- 
ers can rely on getting a superior article. 

Ware made to hold from 6 to 100 gallons. 

Filtering Tile for Chemists. 

A complete catalogue, on application by mail, will 
be forwarded, and all orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


ERIMBALT’S 


CATARRH avo ASTHMATIC 


CIGARETTES. 


Sold by all First-Class Cigar and Drug Dealers. 


WWM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EXTRACT OF 


BELFAST GINGER ALE. 


© This extract can be used at the Sopa Fountain 
either in the form of a syrup, or drawn directly from 
the FouNTAIN. The resinous properties of the Ja- 
MAICA GINGER are thoroughly removed by means of 
a chemical ice to which it is subjected, thus en- 
abling it when united with water to mix perfectly 
clevr, without any appearance of cloudiness. 
ITs FLAVOR is EQUAL to that of the ImrorTED. 


FLUID EXTRACT OF 
Cor FT EE, 


For preparing Coffee Syrup for the Sopa FounTAIn. 
It is unequalled for PERFECTION of FLAyoR, PER- 
MANENCE a8 SyRuP, and Easrvess of PREPARATION, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
G. A. HOGLE, 


70 Madison Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 
Send for Cireular and Price List. 


PRESCRIPTION BLANKS 
CLINIC RECORD. 


By E. SEGUIN, M.D. 


A new and improved edition of this useful little 
Book has just been issued. The improvement is in 
the printing, on the back of each Prescription 
Blank, of a short Table of Metrical Equivalents, so 
simple as to be understood at Bren by both the 
writer of a prescription and the dispenser. 

Single Copies by mail, $0.25 
One dozen Copies, - 2.50 
Small Size, : - 165 


JOHN NEWTON, 


36 Beekman St,, N. Y. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO.. 


33 Court Street, Boston, 
BRANCH OF THE GREAT MousicaL EsTABLISHMENT 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


— AND — 


STRINGS, 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, 
STRINGS FOR GUITAR, 
STRINGS FOR BANJO, 
STRINGS FOR VIOLONCELLO, 
STRINGS FOR DOUBLE ,BASS, 


In quantities from a single string to a 
hundred bundles, 


PROCURE OF THE IMPORTERS, 


J.C. HAYNES & CoO., 


38 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
Send trial order. 


a 
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Book Notices. 


HEADACHES; THEIR NATURE, CAUSES, AND 
TREATMENT, By Witi1aM Henry Day, 
M.D., of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. ‘Third edition, with il- 
lustrations. Price two dollars. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1880. 


Headache has always been carefully 
studied in its clinical aspect, says the au- 
thor, but the recent advance of physiologi- 
cal knowledge, as derived from experi- 
ment, has given a new and powerful stimu- 
lus to the study of the diseases of the ner- 
vous system. The great resources at his 
command and his extensive experience 
have enabled him to present to the profes- 
sion one of the best works ever written on 
this subject. A number of formuls—over 
one hundred—prepared to meet every va- 
riety of cases in the treatment of head- 
aches, will, we believe, be highly appre- 
ciated by practitioners. 

Tue Porson REGISTER, AND POISONS AND 

THEIR ANTIDOTES. Published by John 

H. Nelson, Cleveland, O. 1880. 


This is, in our judgment, the best and 
most complete poison register so far pre- 
seuted to the pharmaceutical profession. 
Although it is of the usual size, it is 80 
arranged as to conform with the require- 
ments of the poison laws of all the differ- 
ent States. In the first pages it presents a 
succinct but sufficient list of the poisons 
with their antidotes, and extracts from the 
various laws regulating their sales in such 
States as have any legislation of the kind. 
The blank leaves have ruled columns for 
entering the date and time of the sale; the 
name of the poison; the quantity; the pur- 
pose for which it is procured; the name, 
age, sex, and color of the person for whom 
it is purchased; the name and residence of 
the buyer; the name of the seller; and the 
signature of the witness of the sale. Only 
one thing is lacking to render this part of 
the register quite complete, it is the num- 
bering of the pages. The price of the 
poison book is two dollars, 


Novice FOR THE PRESCRIPTION DEPART- 
MENT. Published by John Nelson, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A card to the public, to be framed and 
hung near the prescription counter. While 
the customer is reading the excellent sug- 
gestions there printed, he will be less 
likely to disturb the dispenser, and, per- 
haps wait more patiently for the medicine. 
It is a pity that two of the mottoes should 
thus be misspelt: ‘‘ Eternzal vigilance is 
the price of safety,’ and ‘‘In medicine 
quality, not quantity, is the desideretum.” 
Also, in the shadow of a marble column, 
the Pharmacopeeia looks very much as if 
it were labelled ‘* Pharmacupia,”’ 


Tue Harr; its Growru, Care, DISEASES, 
AND TREATMENT. By C. Henri LEON- 
ARD, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 1880. 


A useful work, copiously illustrated. 
The ethnological and historical parts, as 
well as the medical aspects of the subject, 
are well treated, and at times make quite 
interesting reading. The chemistry of the 
hair dyes, however, needs some revision 
and correction. For instance, in a for- 
mula for the bismuth hair dye, which was 
originally published in Tur Drugatsts 
CrRcuLAR, February, 1878, the second so- 
lution is directed to be made with byposul- 
phite of soda, instead of the hydrosulphate 
as it should be. Elsewhere, in regard to 
a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, 
the caution is added that the liquid is poi- 
sonous, if swallowed in any quantity. This 
is something new of the yellow prussiate 
of potassa, Two dollars is the price of the 
volume. 


PROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF PLANTS; A NEW 
MrtHop. By Hunry B. Parsons. Re- 
printed from the American Chemical 
Journal. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL REGISTER OF VIC- 
TORIA (AUSTRALIA) for 1579. Printed, 
published, and sold under the direction 
of the Pharmacy Board of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 1880. 


We notice ten Chinese among those to 
whom certificates were issued as residing 
at a distance of four miles from a registered 
pharmaceutical chemist. 


Sore Turoat, rms Narurn, VARIETIES, 
AND TREATMENT, By ProsskR JAMES, 
M.D., of the London Hospital. Fourth 
edition, illustrated with hand-colored 
plates. Price two dollars. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1880, 


The best evidence of the popularity of 
the author’s manual is afforded by the fact 
that the whole third edition was disposed 
of in a little more than three months. The 
work is pronounced by all laryngoscopists 
one of the most practical and useful trea- 
tises to both the student and the practi- 
tioner. 


THE Horsk AND HIS DISEASES. A treatise 
by Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., of Enos- 
burgh Falls, Vermont. 1880. 


A PLEA FoR CoLtp CLIMATES IN THE 
TREATMENT OF PULMONARY CONSUMP- 
TION. Minnesota as a health resort. By 
Talbot Jones, M.D., of St. Paul, Minn. 
Reprinted from the New York Medicul 
Journal, September, 1879. 


RESEARCHES ON HEARING. THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM Or THE TEETH AND CRANIAL 
Bones. By CHarLes HERMON THOMAs, 
M.D. A paper read before the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society. Re- 
printed from the Philadelphia Medical 
Timés, February 28, 1880. 


Tue Druearsts’ Reapy REFERENCE. 


Containing a priee current of drugs, 
chemicals, oils, glassware, ete., . and 
tables, tests, formulas, and other desira- 
ble information. Copyrighted and pre- 
sented by Morrisson, Plummer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 1880. 


A very handsomely got up price list of 
over three hundred pages. Besides a large 
number of advertisements, and a complete 
price current, the Ready Reference con- 
tains many tables, formulas, tests, and 
other useful information. 
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Imitation of Ground Glass. 


PAINT the glass with the following var- 
nish ; 


Sandarac. scacmentes 18 drachms. 
Mastic; 2 eee eee a 
Bthers i525. Geet 24 ounces, 
Benzine.........6 to18 v 


The more benzine the coarser the grain. — 
Jl. de Pharm. d@’ Anvers. 
————ese 


Trapping Rats. 


A Wisconsin correspondent of the New 
York Zribuxe gives the following mode 
which he has successfully adopted: 

Having lured to destruction many old 
Solomons among rats, I will detail my 
plan: Take a pan nearly full of bran, set 
a small steel trap without any bait, put a 
light wad of tow or cotton under the pan 
of the trap, which press down so it is just 
ready to spring; put the trap in the bran, 
making aplace with the hand, so that it 
may be below the surface when level; 
lastly, scatter a few kernels of corn on the 
bran (pumpkin seeds are better), and you 
are ready for your victim. I hardly ever 
tail to fool some of the ringleaders in this 
way, while younger ones are easily caught. 
lf * P.” cannot thus circumvent that shy 
and cunning old specimen, 1 will give him 
my plan with strychnine, which is as swift 
with rats as with dogs. 

So much for the Wisconsin rats. We 
cannot but think that the ‘‘old Solomons” 
out there are not half so wise or cunning 
as some we have encountered at the East. 
Some years ago the rats made had havoc 
in our cellar, and we resolved to try the 
efficacy of the steel trap. It was set in a 
large flat vessel, and well covered and hid- 
den with bran. We were more cautious 
than the writer above, for we used a large 
spoon to move the bran, fearing the rats 
might smell the touch of fingers and keep 
away. Small bits of cheese were then 
dropped over all parts of the bran and over 
the covered trap. The next morning there 
were tracks of rats all over the surface, 
except where the trap was buried ; and the 
cheese was all taken, except directly over 
the trap. We were compelled to resort to 
a more effectual trap, which proved quite 
successful—in the shape of a tine old tom 
cat.—Countiy Gentleman. 

ove 


Corks are said to have been invented by 
the Benedictine monk Pérignon, a truly 
good man who invented champagne wine, 
about 1690. 

————_e+o—___—___ 


To Dissolve Trichina.—Trichinous ham 
and meat were treated partly with alcohol, 
partly with salicylic acid. On making 
microscopic slides from them, and examin- 
ing these, all the trichinge had disappeared. 
It has been proposed to cure patients suf- 
fering from trichinosis with liquor and 
salicylic acid, 


ALBERT F. A. Kitna, M.D , Washington, D. C. 
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POSITIVELY SECURE, NO LEAKACE. 
A NEW SPRINKLER STOPPER 


TO FIT ANY SIZE BOTTLE. 


No inconvenience from the screw caps coming off, falling on the floor and rolling away. The cap does 
not come off. You open by giving a few turns from lett to right, when a free flow is obtained by shaking 
out. To close, turn from right to left until tight. When closed it is hermetically sealed. 


USED FOR LIQUIDS AND POWDERS. SOLD BY DEALERS. | 
C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO., Manufacturers, 


G3 PKRPearl Street. New Work. 
} 


TYER RUBBER Co. | 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated | 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc., 


—s 


AND THE ORIGINAL 


FAIRE AN ES 


Fountain Syringes. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES 


BULB SYRINGES, 
Rubber Bubs, Tubes, Stoppies, ete, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
And all the Numerous Articles 


USED BY 


PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 


Pe bIRBAN Kc. 
iSELF-ACT 


YER RUBBER COMPANY. ) 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 


| 
To the Medical Profession. ; 
| 


LACTOPEPTINE|- 
| | 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active agents of digestion, viz.: | 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids,in 4 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar’ of, Milk eh von a ccseeeaes 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
POPHIN Tosi eek ee aie enone 8 ounces. DiCtic A Cid’ se. etek enemas 5 fl. drachms. 
Pancreatine si tcacs, bese neneeteon 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid........... 5 fl drachms, 


LACTOrvEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost , 
entirely by Physicians’ Vrescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we Can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., F, LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, Professor yf Chem., Mut. Med.and lherap. in the 
University 07 the City of New York. N. ¥. college of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
SAMUEL R. PERCY, M. D., Hyyiene in the Am. Vet. College, etc., ete. 
Proufessor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. | 


Jas. AITKEN Muras, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘IT have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 
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Testing Pepsine. 

Tue testing of the various principles of 
animal origin is justly considered as one of 
the most difficult operations of modern 
chemistry. Among these, pepsine, a very 
important ‘therapeutical agent, has at- 
tracted its share of attention. The pro- 
gress has been slow, and has been 
made step by step, as it were, but it has 
not been allowed to stand still. In the last 
number of THE Druaarsts CrrcuLaAR there 
was a paper discussing a process newly in- 
troduced, and demonstrating its unreliable 
character. Now we find in the London 
Pharm. Journal, the translation of an arti- 
cle, originally published by A. Petit in a 
French periodical, which further elucidates 
the question. 

The writer, after a brief review of pre- 
ceding investigations, says: 

The essential characters of peptones are 
those of not being precipitated by satura- 
tion of the acid liquids holding them in so- 
lution, or by nitric acid, or by ferrocya- 
nide of potassium added to acetic acid. 
They are mostly soluble in water, even 
after having been precipitated from their 
aqueous solution by excess of alcohol. 

The test by nitric acid has a prime im- 
portance, as will appear subsequently. It 
permits, in fact, of ascertaining rapidly 
whether the transformation is more or less 
advanced. When nitric acid, added drop 
by drop, to a peptic solution of albumen 
no longer gives a precipitate, it may be 
concluded that all the albumen is trans- 
formed into peptones. 

Rapid solution of fibrine indicates that 
the pepsine is of good quality, but between 
this phenomenon and that of transforms- 
tion the difference is essential. 

Let us now examine the various methods 
of testing that have been proposed for pep- 
sine, and see which is most suitable for 
adoption. 


1. Test by Coagulation of Miik.—This 
process ought to be rejected. M. Guibourt 
had, in 1865, come to the conclusion, from 
experiments made on rennet, that the prin- 
ciple in rennet, which produces the coagu- 
lation of milk, is not that which dissolves 
and transforms fibrine. I have observed, 
also, that a pepsine, twelve times more ac- 
tive than another prepared from ealves’ 
rennet, was much less active than the latter 
in respect to the coagulation of milk. It 
is probable that this special action is due 
to a particular ferment. 

1. Test by Coagulated White of Egg.— 
This test is universally adopted in England 
and in Germany. I have made some ex- 
periments to determine: 

(a) The temperature most favorable to 
solution. 

(b) The action of various acids. 

(c) The acidimetric strength which it is 
advisable to give to the liquors. 

With respect to temperature, experi- 


would be less active at 40° C. This is what 
takes place with lactic acid, which at a 
concentration corresponding to 2 or even 8 
per 1,000 of real hydrochloric acid leaves 
white of egg in great part undissolved at 
a temperature of 40° C., whilst hydrochlo- 
ric acid of 1 per 1,000, in the same condi- 
tions of time and temperature, dissolves 
and transforms all the albumen. 

The more artificial digestions are stu- 
died the more evident becomes the simi- 
larity which exists between these phe- 
nomena and those of the stomachal diges- 
tion. No doubt, the stomach absorbs dur- 
ing the digestive period a portion of the 
liquids and of the peptones they contain, 
and this, according to Schiff, favors diges- 
tion considerably. The movements in the 
food which this initiates facilitate the ac- 
tion of the gastric juice, the secretion of 
which is uninterrupted; but it is no less true 
that in experiments tn vitro zt 78 easy to equal 
and even to surpass the digestive power of 
the stomach. 

We know that the activity of the gastric 
juice is always maintained within certain 
limits, the secretions of the stomach ra- 
pidly re-establishing an equilibrium when 
this is more or less destroyed. The spe- 
cific action recognized in hydrochloric 
acid throws light on the rationale of cer- 
tain medicines and the troublesome influ- 
ence exercised by some substances upon 
the act of digestion. As has been justly 
remarked by M. Richet, in the case of ab- 
normal fermentations, there is produced a 
great excess of lactic, acetic, and butyric 
acids. Hydrochloric acid is no longer se 
creted, but instead a less active acid, lac- 
tic acid, or inactive acids, acetic and bu- 
tyric. The utility will hence be under- 
stood of employing in such a case alkalies, 
which in saturating the free acids induce 
a fresh secretion of hydrochloric acid and 
thus restore to the gastric juice all its di- 
gestive power. It will be understood also 
that to attain the same object sometimes 
solutions of hydrochloric acid and some- 
times of the alkaline bicarbonates have 
been given with success. It is necessary, 
besides, in this case, that the acetates and 
butyrates should be eliminated by stom- 
achal absorption; otherwise they would be 
decomposed and the inactive acids again 
set free by the hydrochloric acid secreted 
normally or administered as medicine. 

To return to the testing of pepsine by 
coagulated white of egg, one objection 
that may be brought against it is that it 
does not establish a sufficient gradation in 
the transformations. However this may 
be, the method of operating is as follows: 

An egg is kept in boiling water during 
half an hour, and the very coherent white 
is then passed through a moderately fine 
strainer. 5 grammes of this coagulated 
albumen, put into contact at 40° C. with 
25 grammes of hydrochloric acid contain- 
ing 1°50 of HCl per litre, ought to be dis- 
solved in four to five hours by 0°10 gramme 
of pepsine of good quality. It is neces- 


ments were made at from 30° to 80° C. 
Even at elevated temperatures the action 
of acidified pepsine is produced, but the 
maximum occurs at 50°. 

With liquors containing 2 to 15 per mille 
of acetic or butyric acid, I have been able 
to convince myself that in the presence of 
these acids pepsine is without action upon 
coagulated white of egg. Tartaric, lactic, 
and especially hydrochloric acids, on the 
contrary, facilitate the action of pepsine. 

The solution of tartaric acid ought to be 
of the strength of about 10 grammes, and 
that of lactic acid from 8 to 12 grammes 
per litre. With hydrochloric acid, the 
digestion of white of egg takes place very 
well in liquors containing from 1 to 3 
parts per 1,000 of real acid, the most favor- 
able acidity being 144 parts per 1,000. : 

In the study of similar phenomena it 
ought never to be forgotten that the diges- 
tion in the stomach goes on at a tempera- 
ture of about 40° C. It is, therefore, espe- 
cially at this temperature that the test of 
artiticial digestions should be made. It 
might happen, in fact, that an acid solu- 
tion acting on albumen at 50° or 60° C., 


sary to agitate the flask every half 
hour. 

3. Test by Fibrine.—This appears to me to 
present great advantages over the preced- 
ing. The phenomena are very distinct and 
very comparable, Whatever may be the 
origin of a ferment, in the same conditions 
of time, temperature, and acidity of the 
menstruum, its exact equivalence can be 
determined by relation to other specimens. 
The following are the conclusions I have 
arrived at with respect to the best condi- 
tions for the transformation of fibrine, 

The temperature of 50° C. is that of the 
maximum. The same pepsine is about 
four times less active at 40° than at 50° C. 

The acid most favorable to the transfor- 
mation is hydrochloric acid. In order to 
approach the action of this acid it is neces- 
sary to employ relatively large quantities 
of lactic or tartaric acids, about 25 to 30 
grammes per litre. With lactic acid in 
the proportion of 20 grammes per litre the 
action is five times less than that which 
corresponds to a 3 per 1,000 solution of 
hydrochloric acid. With hydrochloric 
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acid the most favorable action is obtained 
with a solution containing between 2 and 
5 grammes of real HCl per litre. 

I would also remark that the acidity of 
the 1 per 1,000 in HC], which is favorable 
to the solution of coagulated albumen, is 
not sufficient for the easy transformation 
of fibrine. In order to approach plhysio- 
logical conditions, I would propose, there- 
fore, to employ 1°50 grammes of real HCl 
per litre in the testing with coagulated 
white of egg and 3 grammes per 1,000 for 
testing with fibrine. 

It may be asked whether it is not possi- 
ble to render the testing of pepsine more 
practical by diminishing the time of ope- 
rating. Nothing is more easy. In heating 
during six hours instead of twelve, about 
twice as much pepsine is required for the 
transformation. Again, in heating during 
six hours at 40° C., instead of twelve hours 
at 50° C., nearly eight times the quantity of 
pepsine is required to obtain the same 
result. 

This great influence exercised by temper- 
ature renders it necessary that a standard 
for operating should be fixed in an exact 
manner. The Commission of 1865, in 
recommending to heat to from 40° to 45°, 
was not sufficiently precise upon this im- 
portant point. 

I have stated that there is an essential 
difference between the solution of fibrine 
and its transformation; the following ex- 
periments demonstrate this very clearly. 

A pepsine prepared in my Jaboratory, 
which dissolved and transformed in twelve 
hours at a temperature of 50° C. six hun- 
dred times its weight of fibrine in a liquor 
containing 4 per 1,000 of real HCl, dis- 
solved in the same conditions: 


1,200 times its weight of fibrine in 1 hour. 
2,400 times its weight of fibrinein 1 hour 
10 minutes. a 
4,800 times its weight of fibrine in 1 hour 
15 minutes. 
9,600 times its weight of fibrine in 1 hour 
45 minutes. 
19,200 times its weight of fibrine in 2 hours 
10 minutes. 


It was not thought necessary to carry 
the experiment further. 

An identical experiment was made with 
lactic acidin the proportion of 0:40 gramme 
to 25 c.c., or 16 grammes per litre. Al- 
though the same pepsine transformed in 
these conditions only one hundred times 
its weight of fibrine instead of six hundred 
times, asin the preceding experiment, it 
was found that it dissolved 


1,200 times its weight in 30 minutes. 


2,400 ‘ : 1 hour 15 min, 

4,800 ‘ ys 1 hour 30 min. 

9,600 ‘‘ oe 4 hours. 
19,200 << ee 5 hours. 


It ig necessary to add, that in flasks dif- 
fering from the others only in the absence 
of pepsine no liquefaction took place. 

To test a pepsine, therefore, I should 
take of hydrochloric acid of the strength 
of 3 grammes of HC] per litre 25 c.c.; then 
5 grammes of moist fibrine strongly dried, 
and add to several] flasksso prepared quan- 
tities of pepsine ranging from 0°10 to 0°60 
gramme. ‘These should be heated to 50° 
O., for it has been seen that four times as 
much pepsine would be required at 40° C., 
which would be a useless waste. Agitate 
every half hour until the complete solution 
of the fibrine, and then every hour. 

A good pepsine ought not to give a pre- 
cipitate with nitric acid after twelve hours’ 
heating in flasks containing 25 to 80 centi- 
grammes, and after six hours in those con- 
taining 50 to 60 centigrammes. The nitric 
acid should be added drop by drop to 10 
c.c., for example, of the solution, and not 
the slighest turbidity should be produced 
in the liquor at the moment of adding it. 

In these experiments I have for some 
time used a fibrine of mutton washed until 
it has become white and preserved in pure 
glycerine. When required for use it is 
washed with plenty of water, 
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The Diffusive Properties of some 
Preparations of Iron.* 
BY PROFESSOR REDWOOD. 
ATTENTION has recently been directed to 
the properties possessed by oxide of iron 
as it ‘exists in dialyzed iron, and founded 


on the observation of these properties it | 


has been inferred that dialyzed iron is a 
very inert preparation. 


colloidal state, in which it has a very low 
diffusive power. It was observed by 
Graham that substances which in solution 
possessed very low diffusive power were 
characterized by the absence of the crystal- 
lizing property, and that they generally 
formed gelatinous hydrates, while substan- 
ces of high diffusive power ,generally be- 
longed to the class of crystalline bodies, 
Hence the names eviloid and crystalloid ap- 
plied to these two classes of substances. 

But although substances of a very low 
diffusive power are always found to be un- 
erystallizable, it cannot be inferred that the 
absence of crystalline property will be 
necessarily attended with low diffusive 
power. lproved this experimentally many 
years ago, and briefly stated the fact in a 
communication made to tuis society on 
Dialysis in 1862. Yet the opinion appears 
to be often entertained that the ditfusive 
property of substunces in solution bears 
some relation to the power they possess of 
assuming a crystalline condition; and as 
we have now several preparations of iron, 
largely used and considered to be efficacious 
medicines, which are entirely devoid of the 
power of crystallizing, it may be of use to 
show the position which these and some 
other preparations occupy with regard to 
their diffusive properties. 

If, as stated by M. Personne in his recent 
communication to the French Academy of 
Medicine, a notice of which appeared in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal of last Novem- 
ber, dialyzed iron is incapable of being ab- 
sorbed during its passage through the intes- 
tinal canal, and is therefore inactive, and 
if this is due to the colloidal state of the 
iron, it might be expected that other pre- 
parations of iron would, at any rate to 
some extent, owe their activity as medicinal 
agents to their diffusive properties. 

Now among the preparations of iron 
which have become most largely used in 
medicine are the scaled preparations, 
which, in common with dialyzed iron, are 
often preferred to the crystalline salts of 
iron on account of the absence of the inky 
taste which characterizes the latter. ‘lhis 
absence of inky taste and strong styptic 
property may tend to induce a belief that 
the scaled preparations of iron are either 
colloidal, like dialyzed iron, or at least that 
they are deficient in diffusive power, for 
colloids are usually marked by absence or 
deficiency of taste. 

The experiments, the results of which I 
am about to lay before the society, were 
made for the purpose of showing what the 
relative diffusive power of some of the 
salts of iron is, and to what extent this is 
connected, in such salts, with their crystal- 
line or amorphous condition. 

The dialyzer used in the experiments 
consisted of a glass jar, the membrane- 
covered mouth of which was 54¢ inches in 
diameter; and this rested in the mouth of 
a white earthen dish. Two thousand grain- 
measures of either a 5 per cent. or a 10 per 
cent. solution of the salt used was put into 
the glass jar, and 25 ounces of water into 
the dish. The diffusate was usually re- 
moved at the expiration of two, but some- 
times of three days, at the commencement 
of an experiment, although a longer time 
was allowed for each separate diffu- 
sion when the action became sluggish to- 
wards the end of an experiment. 

1. Citrute of ron, Ferrie Citrate. — 
Some simple citrate of iron was made in 
the usual way, by dissolving to saturation, 
moist, recently precipitated hydrated per- 
oxide of iron in solution of citric acid. 
After being scaled and dried at 212°, it was 
found to contain 32°29 per cent. of ferric 
oxide, Fe,Os. Aided by heat it was per- 
fectly soluble in water, the solution being 
acid to test paper. 200 grains of this salt 
dissolved in water to make 2,000 grains (10 
per cent, solution) was put into the dialyzer. 
At the expiration of two days the ditiusate 
was removed, evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue dried at 212° F. It amounteu 
to 51°26 grains, or 25°63 per cent. of the 
salt, and on being incinerated it pave 22°45 
grains or 43°75 per cent. of oxide of iron, 
it thus appeared that the iron was diffus- 

* From a paper read at an Evening Meeting of the 


Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, March 3, 
1880, Reprinted from the Pharm. Journal, 


ing more rapidly than the acid with which 
|it had been combined. Fresh water being 
introduced into the dish the diffusion sub- 
sequently went on more slowly, but the 
results still showed that the iron was dif- 
fusing more rapidly than the acid. At the 
end of fifteen days, 125°59 grains of the 
salt had passed through the membrane. 


| sms Dieninw on wai eke 
Thattron*ariate } Finally 131°96 grains of the salt, contain 


here in what Graham has designated the | 


ing 58 35 grains of Fe.Os, had diffused in 
twenty-nine days, and there was then a 
residue in the dialyzer amounting to 4°86 
grains of salt, containing 2°75 grains of 
Ke,O;. There was thus an apparent loss 
in the process of 63°18 grains of salt, but 
of only 3°48 grains of Fe,Os, the latter no 
doubt partly arising from adhesion to the 
septum. No entire cessation of diffusion 
was observed. 

The citrate of iron used in the experi- 
ment was, as it always is, acid to test 
paper, and the first two diffusates were so 
also, but the third and subsequent diffusates 
were neutral, indicating the disappearance 
of some of the acid radical. 

2. Ammonto-citrate of Iron.—This salt, 
as met with in commerce, usually contains 
about 380 per cent. of peroxide of iron, 
Fe,0;, but the proportion varies in ditfer- 
ent samples. Several samples were sub- 
mitted to dialysis. 

(2, a.}—A 10 per cent. solution of am- 
monio-citrate, containing 30°21 per cent. of 
Fe,O3, was dialyzed and the results exam- 
ined as in the previous experiment. At 
the expiration of two days, 12459 grains 
or 62°29 per cent. of the salt had diffused, 
and this contained 27°22 per cent. of Fe,Os. 
At the end of another four days, 28°79 
grains more of the salt with 32°90 per cent. 
of Fe.O; had diffused, making the total 
diffusate in six days 150°38 grains, or 75:19 
per cent. of the salt put into the dialyzer, 
and 70 per cent. of the iron contained in 
the salt. The diffusion afterwards went on 
very slowly, yielding only 3°79 grains in 
ten days, and at the end of twenty-two 
days from the commencement, when the 
ditfusion had nearly stopped, the dialyzer 
contained 20°26 grains of a salt in solution, 
in which the Fe.U; amounted to 61°61 per 
cent. 

(2, 6.) —A 10 per cent. solution of a salt 
containing 30°9 per cent. of Fe.O; was dia- 
lyzed for twodays. The diffusate gave 
108°94 grains, or 54°47 per cent. of dried 
salt, containing 27°9 per cent. of Fe,O;. In 
four days more another diffusate was ob- 
tained, giving 37°36 grains, or 18°68 per 
cent. of the salt, and containing 34°44 per 
cent. of Fe,O;. In this case 73°15 per 
cent. of the salt and 70 per cent. of the iron 
contained in the salt had diffused in six 
days. The diffusion then, as in the pre- 
vious experiment, went on very slowly, 
and at the end of sixteen days it had nearly 
stopped, although the dialyzer still con- 
tained 19°65 grains of a salt with 52°48 per 
cent. of Fe.Qs in it. 

(2, c.)—A 10 per cent. solution of a salt 
containing 30°65 per cent. of Fe,O3 was put 
into the dialyzer. In two days the diffusate 
gave 96°11 grains, or 48'05 per cent. of the 
salt; and this contained 81°42 per cent. of 
Fe,03. In four days more another dif- 
fusate was obtained, which yielded 27 60 
grains, or 13°8 per cent. of the salt, and 
contained 37°46 per cent. of Fe,O3. In 
this case 61°85 per cent. of the salt, and 
66 15 per cent. of the iron contained in the 
salt, had diffused in six days. The dit- 
fusion had now entirely stopped, although 
there still remained 32°45 grains of a salt 
containing 22°55 grains of ferric oxide in 
the dialyzer. 

In the three preceding experiments, the 
solutions used, and the diffusates obtained, 
were neutral to test paper. The citrates 
employed were apparently good commercial 
samples, well scaled and perfectly soluble, 
but they evidently differed in constitution, 
as indicated by difference in the results of 
their diffusion, for they were all treated 
similarly and subjected to the same con- 
ditions. It will especially be observed that 
diffusion in the case of 2 ¢ ceased entire- 
ly at the end of six days, although the dia- 
lyzer still contained 32°45 grains of a salt 
in which there were 22°55 grains of ferric 
oxide, but this being inthe form of a highly 
basic salt was no longer aiffusible. 

With the view of trying the effect of 
altered conditions on the salt used in the 
last experiment, a solution made alkaline 
with ammonia was used as follows:— 

(2, d.}-A 10 per cent. solution of the 
citrate used in experiment 2 ¢ was made 
strongly alkaline with ammonia, In two 
days the diffusate gaye 92-65 grains, or 


46°62 per cent. of a salt containing 32°59 
per cent. of Fe,O;. Another diffusate was 


obtained in four days more which yielded 
17°55 grains, or 8°77 per cent of salt con- 
In this 
case 55°09 per cent. of the salt, and 63°93 
per cent. ot the iron had diffused in six 


taining 51°22 per cent. of Fe.Os. 


days. And now, at the end of six days, 


diffusion had stopped, as in the previous 
experiment, while the dialyzer still con- 
tained an undiffusible salt containing 68°38 


per cent. of FesOs. 


Having observed that diffusion stopped 


when tbe salt in the dialyzer became highly 
basic, and that the diffusate as well as the 
contents of the dialyzer became more and 
more basic as the process proceeded, results 
which I shall have to refer to hereafter, I 


thought that probably by starting with a 


salt containing less than the usual propor- 
tion of oxide of iron the diffusion might be 
carried further than it had been found pos- 
sible to carry it in the preceding experi- 
ments, 

I obtained a good, well-scaled, neutral, 
and perfectly soluble sample of ammonio- 
citrate of iron, containing oniy 25°92 per 
cent. of FesQs. 
cent. solutions of this salt were submitted 
to dialysis, in-the way already described, 
and at the end of twenty-eight days, dif- 
fusion having stupped, the salt from the 
10 per cent. solution still Jeft in the dia- 
lyzer was found to contain 61°26 per cent. 
ot Fe,Os. 

With the five per cent. solution, at the 
end of twenty-eight days, diffusion having 
stopped, the salt in the dialyzer was found 
to contain 68°54 per cent. of Ke.Os. 

3. Potassio-Tartrate of lron, Tartarated 
fron.—This salt, which, until the adoption 
of the process now given in our Pharma- 
cope@ia, was commonly supplied in the 
form of an imperfectly soluble powder, is 
now produced in soluble transparent scales. 
But as it is more susceptible of change 
from slight variation of the conditions to 
which it is subjected, it is less uniform in 
composition and properties than the salt 
previously referred to—the ammonio-ci- 
trate. Several samples of potassio tartrate 
of iron were submitted to dialysis. 

(3, a.}—A 10 per cent. solution of potas- 
sio-tartrate containing 31°09 per cent. of 
Fe,0; was put into the dialyzer. In two 
days 94°02 grains or 47:01 per cent. of the 
salt had diffused, containing 22°67 per 
cent. of Fe,O0;. In four days more a further 
quantity of 25°99 grains, or 12°99 per cent. 
of the whole was obtained, containing 
32°97 per cent. of Fe,O3. Only slight dit- 
fusion took place beyond this. ‘The residue 
left in the dialyzer at the end of ten days 
contained 65°36 per cent. of Fe.Os. 

(8, 6.)—A 10 per cent. solution of potas- 
sio-tartrate, containing 36°25 per cent. of 
Fe:Os, submitted to dialysis gave in two 
days a diffusate, from which 63:01 grains, 


or 26°5 per cent. of a salt containing 8°82 


per cent. of Fe,O; was obtained. In four 
days more another product of 22°32 grains, 
or 11:16 per cent. of the whole, and con- 
taining 7:03 per cent. of Fe,O3, was ob- 
tained. The residue left in the dialyzer 
contained 62°70 per cent. of Fe.Os. 

(3, c.)—A 1U per cent. solution, the same 
as the last, but rendered alkaline with 
potash, after being dialyzed for two days 
gave a diffusate containing 79°83 grains, or 
39°91 per cent. of dry salt, with 12.31 per 
cent of Fe,O;. In another four days, 33-7 
grains or 10°85 per cent. of the salt had 
diffused, containing 10°71 per cent. of 
He,O3. The residue in the dialyzer con- 
tained 60°30 per cent. of Fe.Os. 

lt thus appears that the potassio-tartrate 
of iron is a less diffusibie salt than the 
ammonio-citrate, and this especially applies 
to the iron as a constituent of the salts. It 
also appears, on comparing the results of 
experiments 3 @ and 3 ov, that the salt 
containing the larger proportion of oxide 
of iron diffuses mure slowly that the other, 
and that the diffusate contains a smaller 
proportion of iron. 

4. Curate of Iron and Quinine.—This 
preparation, tor which, in its most ap- 
proved form, an available process was first 
published in the present edition of 
tue British Pharmacopeia, although 
a somewhat indefinite, or at least an unde- 
fined, compound, isan importunt and vavu- 
able medicine, and it seemed desirable in 
connection with the present object of this 
inquiry to determine the extent to which it 
is capable of undergoing diffusion through 
a membrane. 

A lv percent. solution, containing 200 
grains of a good sample of citrate ot iron 
and quinine, gave a diffusate in two days 
yielding 76°8 grains of dry residue, con- 
taining 21°65 per cent. of ferric oxide. In 
two days more it gave a further diffusate 


10 per cent. and 5 per 
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yielding 21°18 grains of dry residue con- 
taining 28°8 per cent. of ferric oxide; and 
again, in two days more it gave 16-6 grains 
of a residue with 27°7 per cent. of oxide, 
making the salt diffused in six days equal 
to 57°29 per cent. of that put into the dia- 
lyzer. The proportion of quinine in rela- 
tion to the iron was not determined in this 
case, and in this and other respects further 
experiments have yet to be made; but it is 
evident from the results obtained that 
citrate of iron and quinine is a freely dif- 
fusible preparation. 

5. Sulphate of Iron, Ferrous Sulphate, 
FeSO,.7H.0.—A 10 per cent. solution (200 
grains in 2,000 grains of solution) slightly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid and dialyzed 
for two days gave a diffusate yielding 364 
grains of ferric oxide, and dialyzed for four 
days more it gave a turther diifusate yield- 
ing 14°7 grains of ferric oxide, thus making 
the amount of iron,reckoned as ferric oxide, 
diffused in six days, 51:1 grains, corre- 
sponding to 3)°7 grains of iron, and as the 
salt put into the dialyzer contained 402 
grains of iron, it follows that 89°2 per cent, 
of the iron had diffused in six days. 

The experiment was carried on for two 
days longer, in which time a further dif- 
fusate yielding 3°76 grains of ferric oxide 
was obtained, making the total amount of 
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iron diffused in eight days equal to 96 per | 


cent. of the whole. 
6. Persulphate of Iron, Ferric Sulphate.— 
A soiution was made by dissolving 200 


grains of ferrous sulphate,converting it into - 


the ferric salt, and making it up to 2,000 
grains. The solution therefore contained 
the same amount of iron as that used in the 
preceding experiment, namely, 40°2 grains 
Ke. Dialyzea for two days it gave a dif- 
fusate yielding 31°9 grains of ferric oxide, 
and in four days more it gave a further 
diffusate, yielding 14°2 grains of ferric ox- 
ide, thus making the amount of iron as 
ferric oxide 491 grains, corresponding to 
84°12 grains of iron, diffused in six days, 
or 85°38 per cent. of the iron put into the_ 
dialyzer, 

The experiment was carried on for two 
days longer, when a further diffusate was 
obtained, yielding 4°1 grains of ferric oxide, 
making the total amount of iron diffused 
in eight days equal to 98 per cent. df the 
whole, 

7. Chloride of Iron, Ferrous Chloride, 
FeCl,.4H,0.—A 10. per cent. solution, 100 
grains in 1,000 grains of solution, dialyzed 
tor two days, gave a diffusate yielding 
33°96 grains of terric oxide, and dialyzed 
for four days more it gave a further diffusate 
yielding 4°3 grains of oxide, making 38°26 
grains of ferric oxide, corresponding to 
26°8 grains of iron, or 95-7 per cent. of the 
iron contained in the dialyzer, diffused in 
six days. 

8. Perchloride of lron, Ferrie Chloride.— 
100 grains of ferrous chloride converted 
into a ferric salt,and diluted to 1,000 grains, 
gave results nearly coinciding with those 
of the ferrous chloride. 

On comparing the results of the fore- 
going experiments, it will be seen that 
while the sulphates and chlorides, and 
especially the latter, stand pre-eminent in 
regard to the extent and rapidity with 
which they undergo liquid ditfusion 
through a membrane, it cannot be said, in 
a medical sense, that the scaled prepara- 
tions, and especially those made with citric 
acid, are dencient in diffusibility, for the 
latter being given in much larger doses 
than the former would be absorbed into the 
system to fully an equal extent. 


9. Dialyzed Iron.—Although most of the 
experiments hitherto described in this paper 
were made simply forthe purpose of show- 
ing the relative ditfusibility of preparations 
of iron which are used in medicine, with- 
out reference to dialyzed iron, and of ascer- 
taining how far the diffusive property of 
such preparations is affected by their crys- 
talline or amorphous condition, yet as the 
immediate object of publishing the results 
at this time was to show that the scaled 
preparations of iron of the Pharmacopoeia 
are not subject to the objections which have 
been recently urgeu against dialyzed iron, 
1 have been led to make some experiments 
with the view of ascertaining how far the 
properties ascribed to dialyzed iron are 
really possessed by it, und are likely to 
affect its medicinal efficacy. 

The following experiments were made 
with a sample of dialyzed iron contaiming 
5°28 per cent. of ferric oxide and 0°28 per 
cent. of chlorine.. The iron was completely 
precipitated by adding to the dialyzed iron 
twenty times its volume of water of the 
London water supply, 
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(9, a..—The oxide of iron obtained from 
100 grains of the dialyzed iron by addition 
of 2,000 grains of New River water, was 

collected on a filter, washed with distilled 
_ water, and digested with water to which 
| hydrochloric acid of known strength was 
_ gradually added until the oxide of iron be- 

came apparently dissolved, a clear and per- 
manent, although not brilliant, reddish- 
brown liquid resulting. It was found that 
1:44 grains of hydrochloric acid (HCl) was 
thus required for the 5°28 grains of oxide 
of iron. This solution was put into a dia- 
lyzer, but at the end of two days not atrace 
of iron had passed through the septum. 

- (9, 0.)—Another similar quantity of pre- 
cipitated oxide was digested with double 
the quantity of hydrochloric acid, namely 
2°88 grains of HCl, but the resuit at the end 
of two days was the same. None of the 
iron had diffused. 

(9, c.}—A nother similar quantity of oxide, 

namely, 6°28 grains, was digested with 7°5 
grains of hydrochloric acid (HCl), this 
being the quantity required for converting 
the ferric oxide into ferric chloride, in the 
event of such conversion occurring. In 
this case it was found that after the liquid 
had been in the dialyzer for two days a very 
small quantity, 0°l grain, of the iron had 
diffused. 
In the last three experiments the oxide 
had been digested at a temperature of 100° 
F., for about an hour, before putting the 
liquid into the dialyzer. 

(9, d.)—In this experiment the oxide of 
iron and hydrochloric acid, in the propor- 
tion for forming ferric chloride, were boiled 
together for several minutes, and the liquid 
after cooling was put into the diaiyzer. At 
the end of two days a trace of iron had 
passed through the septum, but not more 


| than in the preceding experiment. 


The hydrochloric acid in these experi- 
ments was greatly in excess of that usually 
present in the free state in the stomach, 
which according to Lehmann is about U°125 


| per cent. 


A suggestion having been made that the 
colloidal iron of dialyzed iron, although 


) not diffusible when brought into a state of 
_ apparent solution with hydrochloric acid, 


even when this is much in excess of what 


is required for such solution, might be. 
_ taken up by the aibuminoids in the stomach 
_ and thus rendered assimilable, experiments 
’ were made in that direction. 


(9, e.)—A_ dilute solution of albumen with 
hydrochloric acid was digested for two 
hours with dialyzed iron at 1u0° F., and 
then left in a dialyzer for two days, but no 


| iron was found in the diffusate. 


(9, .)—A peptone was prepared by dis- 


\ solving 5V grains of coagulated albumen 
' with 2 grains of pepsin in 500 grains of 1 


per cent. dilute hydrochloric acid, adding 
| 00 grains of dialyzed iron, and digesting 
them together for two hours at 1uU° £. 
_ This was put into a dialyzer for two days, 
but here again not a trace of iron was found 
in the diffusate. 

In view of these results it can hardly be 
conceived that dialyzed iron should be an 
active or eflicacious medicine. At any rate 
it remains for those who advocate its use 
to suggest a theory by which medicinal] 
activity may be reasonably ascribed to a 
substance having the properties which this 


| preparation has been proved to possess. 


(Nore.—Itis only just to add that in the discussion 

' which took place after the reading of the paper, 

-s8eveial members dissented from vrrofessor ned 

' wood'’s conclusions regarding the inertness of dia- 
lyzed iron.] 


— —~ «#e —___ 
To Preserve Hydrocyanic Acid. 


THE spontaneous decomposition of prus- 
‘sic acid is well known to all druggists, and 
a frequent source of annoyance. It isonly 
lately that some light has been thrown on 
the probable cause of the change and its 
possible prevention. From various papers 


quoted in the épertoire de Pharmacie, it 


appears that several experimenters ob- 
served, not long since, that the pure and 
anhydrous acid can be kept almost indefti- 
hitely without change, while the presence 
of ammonia or an alkaline cyanide rapidly 
induces decomposition. For instance, sam- 
ples of perfectly pure acid, which had been 
kept for more than a year without altera- 
ration, were found, on the addition of an 
alkaline cyanide, to change rapidly, and 
even become solidified in a few days. Hy- 
drocyunate of ammonia has the same pro- 
perty, and the rapidity of the transforma- 
lion is in direct ratio to the proportion of 
the cyanide added. 

Other causes besides have some influence 
in modifying the progress of the molecular 
‘change. - Water, alcohol, and neutral sol- 
yents sensibly hinder the reaction. It is 


‘ 


known that very dilute hydrocyanic acid is 
the easiest to preserve. Yet, the slightly 
hydrated acid is sooner decomposed than 
the anhydrous acid. The reason is, proba- 
bly, that alkaline cyanides being insoluble 
in the anhydrous acid can have but a limit- 
ed effect. On the other hand, the addition 
of an acid sometimes entirely prevents the 
change, while heat and light promote the 
transformation. 

These conditions being understood, the 
following precautions will suggest them- 
selves. Hirst of all, Gay-Lussac’s process, 
modified by Bussy and Buignet, and adopt- 
ed by the French Codex, must be dis- 
carded. The introduction of hydrochlorate 
of ammonia to increase the yield of acid 
is an untortunate idea, the result being the 
formation of some hydrocyanate of ammo- 
nia, which renders the alteration of the 
product unavoidable. 

On the contrary, Pessina’s process, sub- 
stantially adopted by the United States 
and the British Pharmacopeeia, is the one 
to be followed. ‘The acid thus obtained 
contains water, it is true, but it can easily 
be rendered anhydrous, by passing the va- 
pors over chloride of calcium, fused and 
perfectly neutral. As a last precaution, 
the product is to be introduced into clean 
vials made of glass, containing no excess 
of alkali, as is trequently the case. Thus 
prepared the acid will be perfectly pure, 
and will keep almost any length of time; 
when needed for dispensing it will only 
need diluting to the pharmacopeial 
strength, - 

—__—___-e-~+ e 


Examination of Valerianic Acid and 
Valerianates. 


ABSOLUTE valerianic acid, C;H,.O., has 
a density of O'937 at 15° C, (59° F.), and 
boils at 175° C. (847° F.). With water it 
torms a hydrate of the composition C;Hio 
Oz,H20, which has a density of U'Y50 and 
boils at 165° C (829° F.), but is gradually 
dehydrated by distillation, the weaker acid 
coming off first. 

The presence of alcohol, acetic acid, vale- 
rianutes, ete., in commercial valerianic 
acid is indicated by the increased solubility 
of the sample, which should not be greater 
than one of the hydrated acid in twenty-six 
parts, by weight of water. If the sample 
requires more than thirty parts of coid 
water tor solution, the presence of higher 
homologues, or valeral (valerianic alde- 
hyde, C;H,.Q0) is indicated. By neutraliz- 
ing the sample with an alkali, any amylic 
alcohol, vaierianic aldehyde, or neutral 
ethers willbe left undissolved, and their 
amount may be estimated by measurement, 
or the mix.ure may be shaken with ether, 
and the ethereal liquid evaporated sponta- 
neously. The soluvility of valerianic acid 
in a mixture of equal volumes of glacial 
acetie acid and water may be employed 
to separate it from valeral and ethers, but 
not from amylic alcohol. The presence 
of butyric acid will be indicated by trac- 
tional distillation, and by the composition 
of the salt obtaimed by saturating the acid 
with carbonate of barium, but better still, 
by the reaction with cupric acetate, de- 
scribed further on. 

Reactions of Vulerianie Acid and Valeri- 
anates.—W hen valerianic acid or a valeri- 
anate is distilled with sulphuric acid and 
a Jitt'e amylic alcohol, a fragrant ethereal 
liquid smelling of apples is obtained; this 
is the valerianate of amyl. 

Metallic valerianates are mostly soluble 
in water. The oxy-valerianates of iron 
and bismuth are insoluble. Argentic and 
mercurous valerianates are but slightly 
soluble, and valerianate of aluminum is in- 
soluble. Neither valerianic nor butyric 
acid gives a precipitate with an aqueous 
solution of zinc acetate. This fact distin- 
guishes them from caprote acid, which 
throws down sparingly soluble zinc capro- 
ate as a white crystalline precipitate. 

Valerianate of barium is soluble in two 
parts of cold water, and is sparingly solu- 
ble in alcohol. Cuprylate of barium re- 
quires 120 parts of cold water for solution, 
and is nearly insoluble in alcohol. Caprate 
of barium is almost insoluble in water. 

When concentrated valerianic acid is 
agitated with a solution of cupric acetate, 
anhydrous cupric valerianute separates in 
oily droplets, which, in from five to twenty 
minutes, crystallize as greenish-blue mono- 
clinic prisms of octohedra of hydrated cu- 
pric valerianate, moderately soluble in 
water and alcohol. The salt is less soluble 
in hot water than in cold, and hence the 
saturated solution becomes turbid when 
heated. This reaction distinguishes vale- 
rianic from butyric,acid, which forms with 


anot very dilute solution of cupric ace- 
tate an immediate precipitate or turbidity 
of cupric butyrate, of bluish-green color, 
and finely crystalline in monoclinic prisms, 
In using this test for assaying valerianates, 
the acid must first be obtained free by dis- 
tilling the salt with a moderate excess of 
sulphuric acid. 

Valerianates are decomposed by acetic 
acid with formation of valerianic acid and 
an acetate; they are also decomposed by 
tartaric, citric, or malic acid, but not by 
butyric acid. (The last statement proba- 
bly applies to iso-valerianates only.) 

Valerianic acid may be separated from 
most organie acids by converting it into 
the soluble valerianate of lead. Acetic 
acid may be detected by neutralizing any 
free acid with soda, and precipitating in 
the cold with excess of ferric chloride. In 
presence of acetic or formic acid, the fil- 
tered liquid will have a red color. The in- 
solubility of aluminum valerianate might 
probably be employed for the separation 
of valerianic from acetic or formic acid. 

Valerianates have been somewhat exten- 
sively used in medicine, especially the so- 
dium, iron, zinc, and bismuth salts. They 
are all more or less liable to sophistication, 
which in some instances is of a very gross 
kind. Thus, samples of ‘‘valerianate of 
zinc” are occasionally composed of the 
sulphate oracetate, and others have been 
met with which consisted of butyrate of 
zinc impregnated with oil of valerian. 
Similarly, tartrate or citrate of iron, fla- 
vored with valerian, has been substituted 
for the valerianate of iron, and the sul- 
phate of quinine for the valerianute. ‘‘ Va- 
jerianate of ammonium” has been prepared 
by saturating chloride of calcium with oil 
ot valerian, and many similar frauds have 
been occasionally practised. 

Most of the above adulterations may be 
readily detected. ‘Lhe substitution of bu- 
tyrate of zinc for the valerianate is best 
recognized by distilling the salt with sul- 
phuric acid diluted with an equal measure 
of water, and tuen applying the cupric ace- 
tate and other tests to the distillate. 

All the tests here given are meant to ap- 
ply to the ordinary valerianic acid of com- 
merce, which ought, in strict accuracy, to 
be called tso-vatervanic acid. ‘The other va- 
rieties of valerianic acid are seldom, if 
ever, met with in the shops. They are 
mere chemical curiosities, and only differ 
somewhat in their physical properties, such 
as their boiling points and action on polar- 
ized light. Otherwise, they present close 
chemical resemblances to the ordinary 
acid.—Hrom A. H. ALLEN’s ‘* Commercial 
Organic Analysis.” 

eee 
Preparation of Pure Emetia. 


Dr. Popwyssorzkr (Pharm. Zeit. f. 
Russi.) examined the commercial emetia, 
so-called pure or white emetia, and found 
it to be a powder of a dirty grayish color, 
which, after some exposure to the light, 
changed to a darker and deeper yellow 
color. Moistened with a solution of chloride 
of iron, the color changed to a very dark 
gray. Itis evident that this emetia does 
not represent the pure alkaloid; the reac- 
tions point out thatit is contaminated with 
no inconsiderable proportion of the pecu- 
liar tannic acid of ipecacuanha, besides a 
good deal of the coloring matter. Taking 
advantage of the fact that tannate of iron 
is insoluble in ether and petroleum ben- 
zine, Dr. Podwyssotzki conceived the fol- 
lowing method: 

The powdered ipecacuanha root is ex- 
hausted with sulphuric ether in order to 
remove the fixed oil, a wax-like substance, 
and allcoloring matters soluble in ether. 
It is necessary to use ether for the first 
treatment, but the exhaustion may be com- 
pleted with petroleum benzine and the ap- 
plication of a slight heat. The coloring 
matter from some of the roots, extracted 
as above, is changed to a deep purple-red, 
on the addition of alkalies, particularly of 
baryta. It was found that roots contain- 
ing this coloring matter were particularly 
rich in emetia. Dr. Podwyssotzki gives 
the name of Hrythrocephaleine to this col- 
oring principle. 

After drying the root exhausted with 
ether and petroleum benzine, it is extracted 
with alcohol of 85 degrees with the aid of 
a gentle heat, but without addition of acid; 
this treatment must be repeated to insure 
the complete removal of the émetia. The 
alcoholic extract is then evaporated to syr- 
upy consistence and mixed with a concen- 
trated aqueous solution of ferric chloride, 
about ten to thirteen per cent. of the 
weight of the root. Add powdered carbo- 


nate of soda till the mixture has a strong 
alkaline reaction and a chocolate-brown 
color. A large excess of soda is absolutely 
necessary. To this alkaline magma add 
petroleum benzine in not too large a quan- 
tity, and heat, while shaking, on a water bath. 
Filter the solution and treat the residue 
with a fresh portion of benzine, filter, and 
repeat the operation tilla little of the ben- 
zine, evaporated on a watch glass, leaves 
behind no appreciable amount of emetia. 
In order to get the emetia of a pure white 
color, it will be necessary to blow air 
through the solution for some time; if left 
to spontaneous evaporation the aJkaloid is 
always of a more or less dirty white color. 

Dr. Podwyssotzki has since modified this 
process as follows: Convert the powdered 
root with a little muriatic acid into a thick 
magma, add first the requisite amount of 
ferric chloride in concentrated solution, 
then the carbonate of sodium,and let stand 
for twelve hours. Now exhaust with sul- 
phuric ether. Shake the ethereal extract 


“with small quantities of water acidulated 


with acetic, muriatic, or sulphuric acid. 
Treat the collected acid solutions with an 
excess of soda, extract with boiling petro- 
leum benzine, and the alkaloid is purified 
as above. The yield of the best qualities 
of ipecacuanha root is from three-quarters 
of one per cent to one percent. From the 
ordinary roots only one-third as much is 
obtained. The pure emetia, obtained in 
this way, is freely soluble in cold sulphuric 
ether, chloroform, acetic ether, several al- 
cohols, disulphide of carbon, and very 
easily in fixed oils, fats, and oleic acid. It 
is sparingly soluble in cold petroleum ben- 
zine, but quite freely in the same men- 
struum when heated. 
———————_e?-o—___—_- 
Dialysis for Extracting Cantharidin. 


KE. Drerericn, in Pharm. Centralh., 
thinks that dialysis may be advantageously 
used in pharmacy; he proposed it some 
time since to obtain a soap tree from free 
alkali and chloride of sodium (THE 
Droueeists CrrcunaR for April, page 82), 
and now recommends it as the most advan- 
tageous way to obtain cantharidate of po- 
tassa, and, subsequently, cantharidin. 

One thousand grains of cantharides in 
coarse powder are digested for five hours 
in six thousand grains of water, contain- 
ing fifty grains of caustic potassa in solu- 
tion. After this time the mass is allowed 
to simmer for about fifteen minutes; after 
cooling, it is strained and expressed. The 
residue is treated in the same way, with 
twenty grains of caustic potassa. The two 
liquids are filtered and distributed in two 
or more dialyzers. After five to six days 
the dialyzed liquid may be evaporated for 
the potassa salt, or neutralized with di- 
luted sulphuric acid, mixed with suflicient 
charcoal and evaporated to dryness in a 
porcelain capsule. Now mix the dry, 
black residue with a little carbonate of 
baryta, and extract the cantharidin with 
boiling acetic ether, which is to be evapo- 
rated or recovered by distillation. ‘The 
cantharidin in the residue is washed with 
alcohol, and forms yellowish crystals, 
which may be obtained perfectly white by 
recrystallizing from acetic ether. 

SSS a eS SSS 
Caution in regard to Filtering Bromide 
of Zinc. 


In a paper read before the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, it was incidentally 
remarked by Mr. Lyons that solutions of 
bromide of zinc when filtered through 
paper give a colored salt upon evaporation, 
while the filtrate from asbestos yields a per- 
fectly white salt. This shows that, like the 
chloride, the bromide of zinc has the pro- 
perty of dissolving cellulose. 

ese 
Fruit Syrups. 

Raspberry, strawberry, and cherry sy- 
rups of the German Pharmacopoia have to 
be made by bruising the fruit and letting 
the mare and juice ferment, after which 
the juice is strained off and filtered. A 
better and safer way is to add at once to 
the freshly bruised fruits five to six per 
cent. of alcohol, to let the whole stand for 
some days, decant and filter. Lastly, boil 
up once to remove the greater part of the 
alcohol. Syrups made with juice prepared 
as above retain in a remarkable degree the 
odor and taste of the fresh fruits. 

——__—_ 0+ 
Improved Castor Oil. 

Mr. JnaAn PRopAm extracts thé seeds with 
ether, which not only takes up the oil, but 
also the ricinin. Thus prepared it has the 
advantage of not tasting bad, and being 
miscible with water, bouillon, coffee, etc. 
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Preparation of Monobromated Camphor. 


C. C. KELLER recommends the follow- 
ing simplified method in Schweiz. Wochen- 
schrift. Three hundred parts of camphor 
are dissolved in ope hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and eighty parts of chloro- 
form, the solution is filtered into a capa- 
cious tubulated retort, and three hundred 
and twenty parts of pure bromine are 
added. Afterstanding for several hours 
in the cold, if necessary in ice water, the 
mixture is found converted into a magma 
of camphor dibromide, C,,.H,sOBr2, which 
separates in the shape of small crystals. 
The tubulure of the retort is closed with a 
cork, containing a safety tube, and the 
neck of the retort with a cork containing a 
rather wide glass tube bent at a right an- 
gle. The whole apparatus is now placed 
in a water bath, so that the neck of the re- 
tort points slantingly upwards, and the 
glass tube dips into cold water in the re- 
ceiver. Even ata gentle heat, the cam- 
phor dibromide splits into monobromide 
and hydrobromic acid. The latter escapes 
with frothing, hence the necessity of using 
a capacious retort. A little chloroform 
and bromine also distil over. After two 
or three hours’ heating. the dark brown 
color of the contents in the retort has 
changed into a straw yellow. As soon as 
the evolution of hydrobromic acid ceases, 
the retort is removed from the water bath, 
and let stand for twenty-four hours in the 
cold, when the monobromide of camphor 
will have nearly all separated in the form 
of light yellow crystals. The mother- 
water is allowed to drain off from the crys- 
tals, and these are washed with a little ab- 
solute alcohol, till they appear of a clear 
white color. The crystals are now dis- 
solved in as little ether as possible and 
again crystallized. Should the solution 
have an acid reaction, the crystals must be 
washed with a diluted solution of carbon- 
ate of soda and recrystallized. The yield 
from three hundred parts of camphor is 
about three hundred and forty parts of 
monobromide. 

The mother water and washings may be 
wade to yield a little more crystals by eva- 
poration; and the contents of the receiver, 
consisting of water, hydrobromic acid, bro- 
mine, and chloroform, may be decolorized 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, and converted 
into some bromide or other, or the hydro- 
bromic acid may be separated and used as 
such. 


Se a 


What Causes Carbolic Acid to Turn 
Red. 


HaGEk has been investigating the red col- 
or developed in carbolic acid, which nearly 
every one has observed, the peculiarity be- 
ing that of one and the same lot one sample 
keeps clear as crystal and the other turns 
quite a deep red. From several indica- 
cations, Hager says, in Pharm. Centralh., 
that he believes the ammonia of the air to 
be concerned in the change. He therefore 
placed two samples in separate bottles, 
one of which he closed tightly, the other 
rather loosely, and left both under a bell 
jar, together with a lump of carbonate 
of ammonia. After a fortnight he found 
that the acid in the tightly closed bottle 
had kept perfectly clear, while the other, 
loosely stoppered, had separated into two 
layers, one of clear crystals and the re- 
mainder (about one-fourth) a dark-red 
liquid. By adding caustic soda, abun- 
dant evolution of gaseous ammonia took 
place. By varying the experiment, add- 
ing under the bell jar, besides the carbonate 
of ammonia, a small bottle containing mer- 
cury and nitric acid, Hager found that 
already on the third day the contents of 
the loosely stoppered bottle had changed 
color. Hence, the cause of the red color- 
ation of carboljc acid is to be looked for in 
the nitrate of ammonia contained in the 
air, and the conclusion to be drawn is, to 
keep the acid in tightly stoppered bottles. 


2-9 —____. 


Pure Nitrate of Bismuth, free from 
Arsenic, 


R. SOHNEDER found that by dissolving 
the metal, as ordinarily found, in cold ni- 
tric acid, any arsenic present would be 
oxidized only to the state of arsenious acid, 
the bismuth salt of which dissolves very 
easily in nitric acid. He says, in Schweiz, 
Wochenschrgft, that by applying heat to 
the solution of the metal, he found the ar- 
senic to be at once converted into arsenic 
acid, the bismuth salt of which dissolves 
with difficulty, and separates from a some- 
what concentrated solution as a dense 
white powder. He finds, further, that the 


infinitely small proportion remaining in 
solution does not contaminate the crystals, 
and consequently does not interfere with 
the obtaining of a nitrate of bismuth free 
from arsenic. He recommends, therefore, 
to add the powdered metal in smal] por- 
tions at a time to the previously heated ni- 
tric acid, and at last to heat the solution to 
boiling. The liquor having been allowed 
to settle is filtered through asbestos, pre- 
viously boiled with nitric acid, and is then 
evaporated to crystallization. It is abso- 
lutely necessary not to dilute the solution, 
else the arseniate of bismuth will be taken 
up again. 
————_*-e—___—_ 


On the Blue Coloring Principle of 
Volatile Oils.* 


Ir is generally known that essential oils, 
or ottos of plants, have peculiar and cha- 
racteristic Colors; they are either yellow, 
blue, green, brown, or white, that is, color- 
less. 

Having made some progress towards the 


discovery of the nature of the matters 
which impart these several colors, I now 
record the facts ascertained. The princi- 
pal interest rests with the blue substance, 
which gives color to the otto of chamomile, 
because this same body is present in other 


volatile oils, and imparts to them a green 
color, being at the time modified by a yel- 
low resin, which is also present in volatile 
oils of a green tint. 

When blue otto of chamomile is sub- 
jected to fractional distillation, the white 
hydrocarbon anthemidine is easily sepa- 
rated from the blue coloring, because the 
latter requires a much higher temperature 
to vaporize it than the former. 

By the fractional distillation of otto of 
wormwood, absinthe, I obtain first a nearly 
colorless hydrocarbon; then, at the third 
fractioning, an oil having a brilliant green 
color, which, at the fifth fractioning, di- 
vides into a blue oil, and a residuary yel- 
low resin. When otto of patchouly is ob- 
tained by distillation with water, the Indian 
herb pogostemon “‘ patchouly” is subjected 
to fractional distillation. f obigin in like 
manner first a colorless hydrocarbon; then, 
but not till the eleventh fractioning, a 
beautiful blue oil, and a brown yellow 
residue. The great number of fractionings 
required to separate the blue oil in this 
case is caused by the closer boiling points 
between the patchouly hydrocarbon, the 
blue oil, and the resin, all of which are ex- 
ceedingly high. 

The otto of bergamot, from the rind of 
the fruit Citrus Rerjand as also otto of 
Ceylon lemon grass, Andropogon schenan- 
thus, yield, by the same treatment, small 
portions of this blue coloring. 

By repeated rectification of the blue fluid, 
from whatever source derived, I at length 
rendered it free from extraneous matter, 
and in a state of purity; it then has a fixed 
boiling point of 576° F., its specific gravity 
is 0910. When boiled it produces a dense 
vapor of a blue color, having special opti- 
cal characters. I have named this sub- 
stance Azuwlene, from azure, blue. 

The analysis of azulene shows its for- 
mula to be:— 


Calculated. Found. 
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The yellow coloring matter which im- 
pa its tint to the several ottos appears to 
e an oxidized portion of the otto so stained. 
In nearly all instances ottos which are 
colorless when first obtained from their 
source become yellow by age, that is, oxi- 
dation. This, however, is not universal, 
as the otto of nutmeg remains colorless for 
a lengthened period, even when air is 
drawn through it by an aspirator. The 
oxidized portions of the yellow colored oils, 
when separated from the pure otto in 
which it is dissolved, are true resins; the 
majority of ottos oxidize during the act of 
distillation; hence, from this cause they 
vary in color from pale yellow to red 
brown. When new, that is, freshly dis- 
tilled, several essential oils are of a pale 

en tint, indicating the presence of azu- 
ene; but, as oxidation proceeds, the yel- 
low resin generated conceals the azulene. 
We have— 

A. Ottos which are colorless, 


: containing 
neither azulene nor resin. 


*A paper read by Septimus PressE before the 
Chemical Society of Great Britain, 
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B.- Ottos which are yellow, containing 
resin only. 

C. Ottos which are blue, containing azu- 
lene only. 

D. Ottos which are brown, green, and 
yellow-green, containing azulene and resin 
together in proportions varying as optically 
indicated. 

It is remarkable how little azulene gives 
color to an oil that contains no yellow 
resin; the otto of chamomile is familiar to 
us with its blue color, but it does not con- 
tain one per cent. of azulene. Patchouly 
otto, which yields six per cent., and worm- 
wood otto, which gives three per cent. of 
azulene, do not appear at all blue, owing 
to the presence of an excess of yellow resin. 
At the third fractioning of wormwood the 
yellow resin and the azulene are in due pro- 
portion to form a green solution; and such 
is probably the case with other ottos known 
for their green color, such as cajeput, but 
which I have not yet examined. 


——-— 0-6 e¢ — __ 
Comparative Properties of Disinfectants. 


ERISMANN has investigated the action of 
disinfectants and reports the following re- 
sults in Drogutst Zeit. A cess-pool con- 
taining eighteen cubic feet of excrementi- 
tious matter absorbs in twenty-four hours 
about thirteen cubic feet of oxygen, and 
gives off during the same time five and 
two-thirds cubic feet of carbonic acid gas, 
two and two-thirds cubic feet of ammonia, 
two hundredths of one cubic foot of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and ten and one-half 
cubic feet of marsh-gas. The higher the 
temperature and the stronger the draught 
of air,the larger will be the amount of car- 
bonic acid gas and of ammonia. 

The action of the disinfectants he found 
to be as follows: The evolution of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen is prevented by corrosive 
sublimate, green vitriol, carbolic acid, milk 
of lime, charcoal and earth. The chemicals 
are named in the order of their efficacy. 

The formation of ammonia is prevented 
only by corrosive sublimate, green vitriol, 
and sulphuric acid. The evolution of 
offensive carburetted hydrogen gases is not 
completely impeded by any of the usually 
applied disinfectants, but only more or less 
diminished. The evolution of carbonic 
acid gas is prevented by milk of lime and 
carbolic acid, while the presence of char- 
coal and earth rather hasten it. Corrosive 
sublimate will reduce the production of all 
the gases by about seventy-four per cent. ; 
green vitriol by about fifty-three; sulphuric 
acid by forty-nine; earth by twelve; and 
charcoal by nine per cent. 

The quantity necessary to obtain the 
above results was found to be: corrosive 
sublimate seven and four-tenths per cent., 
charcoal twenty-nine, earth one hundred 
per cent. ; green vitriol and sulphuric acid 
were used in excess; carbolic acid was not 
estimated. From all these Erismann draws 
the conclusion that corrosive sublimate is 
undoubtedly the best, although unfortu- 
nately the most expensive and dangerous; 
next comes green vitriol, which he thinks 
might be replaced by sulphuric acid. 

Excrementitious matters can never be 
rendered entirely innocuous, but the dan- 
ger attending their presence may be con- 
siderably lessened. 


———_+-oe—____- 
Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry. 


From an inaugural lecture at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, by Prof. S. 
P. Sadtler, the Detroit Zancet quotes the 
following summary of the important re- 
cent discoveries in organic chemistry: 


The fatty acids have all been prepared 
artificially. Thus we are no longer de- 
pendent on the valerian root, or dolphin 
oil, for valerianic acid and valerianates; it 
is prepared by the oxidation of amylic al- 
cohol. 

Lactic and succinic acids are now made 
artificially. 

The oil of mustard is prepared by the 
reaction of allyl iodide—a derivative of 
glycerine—and potassium sulpho-cyanide, 
Closely related to this compound is the 
oil of horse radish, butyl sulpho-cyanide, 
which can also be prepared by artificial 
synthesis. 

Oil of spireea ulmaria is mainly salicylic 
aldehyd, prepared now by oxidizing sa- 
licin. 

Oil of cinnamon was proved by Stricker 
to consist of cinnamic aldehyd, and is made 
artificially from storax balsam, 

Vanilline, the flavoring principle of the 
vanilla bean, is prepared artificially from 
coniferine, a glucoside contained in the sap 
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of pine trees, from oil of cloves, from resin 
of guaiac, and lastly from carbolic acid 
itself. 

Coumarine, the active substance in the 


acetic acid and salicylic aldehyd. 

Salicylic acid is manufactured ona large 
scale under Kolbe’s patent from phenol. 

Benzoic acid is made from phthalic acid, 
a coal tar product, or from hippuric acid, 
a constituent of the urine of herbivorous 
animals. 

Indigo blue has been prepared artifi- 
cially, although the process is not simple 
snough to make the manufacture a profit- 
able one. 

The alkaloids are among the more com- 
plex organic bodies, yet modern chemistry 
has already attacked the problem of pre- 
paring these by synthesis, and has good 
encouragement to hope for ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Already Schiff (in 1870) has produced an 


alkaloid isomeric with conia, although dif- 
fering from that alkaloid in properties. 

Caffeine has been shown to be a methyl 
derivative of theo-bromine, and can be pre- 
pared from that compound. 

Atropia has been made by combining 
tropine and tropic acid, the two decompo- 
sition compounds of the original alkaloid. 
It remains to build up by synthesis: these 
simpler compounds, and in this Ladenburg 
hopes before long to succeed. 

Quinolein, a product of the treatment of 
the quinia alkaloids with caustic potash, 
has been recertly prepared synthetically 
by both Koenigs and Baeyer. The syn- 
thesis of cinchonia is now being attempted 
by several chemists, with strong prospects 
of success. 

Michael has succeeded in preparing arti- 
ficially a glucoside, helicin, from a deriva- 
tive of glucose and salicylic acid. From 
zelicin, another glucoside, salicin can be 


gen. Moreover, the method employed is 
a general one, and Michael promises to at- 
tempt at once the synthesis of other and 
more important glucosides. 

In 1868 alizarine was first prepared arti- 
ficially by Graebe and Liebermann; ten 
years later, the value of the annual pro- 
duct of artificial alizarine was estimated at 
seven million dollars. 


——___# ¢ —___.. 
To Detect Bile in Urine. 


Tue presence of bile in urine is detected 
according to Massel, in Ap. Zeit., by adding 
to about one fluid drachm of urine in a test- 
tube four to five drops of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and throwing into it a small 
crystal of nitrite of potassa. If bile be pre- 
sent in not too small a quantity, emerald 
green stripes will be seen starting from the 
edges of the crystal. On shaking, the color 
of the urine changes to dark green, which 
does not disappear on boiling. If only 
mere traces of bilious matter be present, 
the color changes to a pale green, best no- 


ticed by looking from above down into the — 


test tube while it is held over a piece of 
white paper. 
————¢+ eo —_____ 
Commercial White Lead. 
WIGNER AND HARLAND have examined 


the different qualities found in the market, 
and their respective value as paint, and ar- 


tonka bean, has been made artificially from | 


produced by the action of nascent hydro- 


rived at the following conclusions: A 


good white lead does not consist solely of 
carbonate of lead, but of, a mixture of neu- 


tral carbonate and hydrated oxide of lead — 


in certain proportions, Hydrated oxide of 
lead alone mixed with linseed oil forms a 
kind of paint, or, rather, varnish, but it has 
no body. Carbonate of lead alone with 
oil forms a kind of emulsion, and has body, 
but no keeping quality; it dries with diffi- 
culty, and after a few days is easily washed 
off with water. ; 

Hence, it is absolutely necessary to use 
a white lead, not strictly pure, but con- 
sisting of a mixture of carbonate of lead 
and hydrated oxide. The best proportion 
has been found to be three equivalents of 
the carbonate with one equivalent of the 
hydrated oxide of lead. 


eee 
Uranium in California. 


A pispatcH from Fairplay reports the 
discovery of uranium in the Sacramento 
minting dtatriet: This mineral is found in 
Bohemia, but never before has been dis- 
covered in this country as far as known. 
The present discovery was made by H. L. 
Rice. The ore runs 60 per cent. Uranium 
is worth $1,000 per ton. One of its prin- 
cipal uses is as a coloring substance in the 


manufacture of yellow glass, wd 


~ 
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The Manufacture of Sugar of Milk. 
To The Druggists Circular : 


A private letter, asking for explanation 
why no sugar of milk can be made in this 
country, causes me to lay before the readers 
of the CIRCULAR some items concerning 


the question. 


Butter, cheese, and sugar of milk are 
educts, not products of milk; this I say to 
correct a mistake repeated in the letter 
alluded to, and which I find peqneayy, 

escribe 


even in books, etc., purporting to 
different manufactures. 


The process for making sugar of milk is 


by no means a secret in any way. 


In that part of Switzerland where I am 
from, this article is produced on a large 
scale, and still more so in the interior dis. 
tricts (Cantons) of the same country, by 
common mountaineers who neither know 
of complicated processes, nor employ them. 
Jn my early boyhood I was many an hour 
busy—as a punishment for some misbe- 
havior—in stretching the strings, upon 
which the sugar was to crystallize in long, 
The 
whole process is simply an evaporation of 
‘the whey remaining from the manufacture 
of cheese, without any further preparation, 
and a crystallization and recrystallization 
of the article thus obtained. The whole 
success depends entirely on the richness of 
the milk, which is by far superior in Switz- 
whey and its 
condition when it enters the evaporating 


cylindrical, coarse-grained masses. 


erland, and on the kind o 


vats. 


Milk and its educts have, so far as 
quality is concerned, a very close resem- 
blance to the products from barley, in this 
respect that the less theoretical chemistry 
you bring to bear on them, the better will 
I remember very well 
when my late beloved friend and teacher at 
the University of Munich, Baron v. Liebig, 
with his charming frankness and fearless- 
ness, told us in a private lecture in his la- 
pee atory, where three young brewers were 

in analytical experiments: ‘“‘ Now, 
my boys, it is quite well to study chemis- 
try; it is anoble thing. But, for humanity’s 
sake, I pray you, don’t apply any more of 
it to the making of beer. Your fathers did 
not know any real chemistry and made a 
most eacellent stuff; now that you know so 
much of it you produce anything but a 
good, honest Bavarian beer!” And Papa 
Liebig knew pretty well what beer was, or 
ou may rest assured of that, 
and all his efforts in subsequent times were 
directed mainly to improvements in agri- 
culture and the industries connected there- 


the article turn out. 


engage 


ought to be, 


| with. 


Those very warnings of Liebig (in 1858) 
apply quite as fully to the milk manufac- 
This must be said before I can pro- 
ceed to explain why no sugar of milk can 
be made with advantage in this country. 
The very high prices which many Swiss, 
Italian,and French brands of cheese always 
commanded, and still command, are almost 
entirely due to the exceedingly simple, but 
laborious and time-taking processes em- 
| ployed. Machinery and ‘‘doctorings” may 
|help to produce in a cheap way ‘‘ some- 
thing that looks like cheese” ready for the 
market in a short time, but to make good 
butter and cheese, you want good, fine 


tures. 


animals, fragrant, juicy fodder, simple ar- 
rangements, and #me, much time! 


To return to sugar of milk, I said above 
that the success in itsmanufacture depends 


on the milk and on the kind and condition 
of the whey employed. In Switzerland 
and adjacent countries, cheese always was, 
‘and still is, made in the old, well estab- 


lished way, namely, by separating the 


caseine by means of well and carefully pre- 
pared pieces of the stomach of half-grown 
calves. Thestomachs are cleaned, dried, 
and slowly smoked over a fire made exclu- 
Sively with green juniper-wood. Salting 
them is also in general use. Here is a 
point on which theory and practice differ. 
‘Theory says it is only the creasote of the 
smoke that acts on the milk, and thus the 
‘smoke from any green wood ought to an- 
swer. But the usage of centuries and 
numerous experiments by competent ob- 
servers establish the fact that junzper smoke 
is necessary to produce a good, fragrant 
cheese, or, to begin with, a thoroughly re- 
liable ‘‘ Lab” (rennet) by which the caseine 
is to be separated. All agree, besides, that 
the stomachs must come from half-grown 
calves. When from animals too young, 
they possess none or but little coagulating 
power, just as the veal from these, as some- 
times seen in this country, is most unsub- 
stantial. 

This ‘‘ Lab,” well and carefully selected 


and prepared, has an astonishing power in 


parts of milk. 


sugar. 


tallization. 


or a poor one. 


whey 


form adapted to further 


article. 


even a fair article. 


pany of artillery 


so and so; do you not?” 
I do not; I feel quite different.” 


thority. 


The use or, properly speaking, the mis- 
use of annatto and highly alkaline com- 
pounds for cheese coloring, is also an im- 
pediment to the production in this country 
of a whey fit for manufacturing sugar of 
milk. This red color—it is by no means a 
true yellow—is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate in the first crystallization, even if this 
It causes an amount of 


can be attained. 
labor, trouble, and expense unknown in 
the sugar producing districts of the Old 
World. 

This fact I ascertained by experiment 
since the above was written, when I saw at 
a glance that, from this cause alone, the 
manufacture of a good article cannot, at 
least for the present, become a profitable 
industry. 


Utica, N. Y 
———_—_ 0+ ¢—_____ 
Changing the Color of Flowers. 


THE natural color of flowers may be al- 
tered, according to C. Puscher, by expos- 
ing them to the diluted fumes of ammonia. 
Most of the blue, violet, and light crimson 
flowers turn to a splendid bright green. 


F. LENGGENHAGER. 


Dark crimson cloye-pinks turn black, other 


dark red flowers turn dark violet, all 
white flowers turn sulphur yellow. This 
change of color is especially beautiful 


when the flowers are variegated or the single 


coagulating milk. One part, by weight, 
suffices to work up four to six thousand 
Its active principle is not 
exactly known, but it seems to act in con- 
verting a small quantity of the sugar of 
milk into lactic acid, and this acd it zs that 
causes the caseine to separate. It is totally 
erroneous, as in Wood & Bache’s Dispensa- 
tory (see Saccharum Lactis) to say that sul- 
phuric acid is used in Switzerland to coagu- 
late the milk in the manufacture of milk 


All mineral and most organic acids, 
though they precipitate together with the 
casetné, impart to the supernatant whey a 
tendency to undergo a chemical change by 
the long-continued application of heat 
necessary to evaporate the liquid to crys- 
This tendency must affect also 
the separated caseine, in what way is not 
very clear, but it is a fact that cheese pro- 
duced by artificial ‘‘rennets”—all of them 
made up with some acid—never is what a 
connoisseur would call either a good cheese 
c It is only “‘ something look- 
ing like cheese,” but very different from it. 
By the action of such acids or “ rennets,” 
a molecular motion seems to be started 
which resembles that caused by diastase on 
starch. Its effect is to gradually convert 
the sugar of milk into grape-sugar and 
several mucous derivatives, and finally, 
after much labor and trouble, you cannot 
bring out a ‘‘crop” of milk sugar from a 
thus treated. By evaporation you 
obtain a liquor which contains all the 
above-mentioned new products, and ali the 
mineral salts of the milk. But in ‘such 
a menstruum the remaining sugar of 
milk cannot crystallize, at least not in a 
manipulation 
which will produce a good, marketable 
“Lab” on the other hand, leaves 
no injurious tendency whatever, and brings 
out a clear, easily manageable whey, hay- 
ing thrown down wuvth the caseine a large 
proportion of the mineral salts of the milk. 

To sum up, you will never succeed in 
making milk sugar in this country, as long 
as cheese is produced by artificial “‘rennets,” 
and such cheese, in its turn, will never 
stand a comparison with what mountain- 
eers and connoisseurs call an excellent or 
I would be the last one 
to oppose veal improvements in any indus- 
try; but when well established practical 
experience speaks clearly, theories and 
hobbies must be discarded. Once my com- 
almost went into a mutiny 
owing to a new improved powder, with 
which we were unable to make a single 
good shot. Yet we were known to be good 
marksmen, as we proved again when the 
old-fashioned good ammunition was re- 
stored. At another time I was acquainted 
with a celebrated professor of medicine at 
the University of Vienna who could not 
keep a single patient for any length of time. 
He would say: ‘‘ This medicine must have 
worked so and so, and now you must feel 
““No, professor, 

73 No, 
sir, you must feel this way, and if you 
don’t, then you don’t understand yourself.” 
So the patients preferred other doctors, 
who believed them to feel as they really 
felt, and left the professor of pathology to 
his theories, in which he still is a good au- 
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petals possess a different color. 


natural color returns. 
which is permanent. 
turned intense red when the 


to the fumes of muriatic aci 


then removed to dark, cool rooms to dry. 


BY T. EGLESTON, PH.D. 


copper. To obtain the 


Refining Company 
as that sent from China and Japan. 


it has a press of work to do. 


expeditious of the parting processes. 
consists of nine different operations: 


1. Inquartation of the bullion. 

2. Solution of the alloy. 

38. Settling of the solution. 

4. Crystallization of 
silver. 


ver by sulphate of iron. 


6. Purifying, pressing, and melting the 


silver. 
7. Treatment of the pot residues. 


8. Treatment of the residues from the 


settling tanks. 


9. Treatment of the sulphate of sesqui- 


oxide of iron. 
1.—THE INQUARTATION OF THE BULLION. 


The bullion sent to be parted consists of 
that coming from the gold mines of Cali- 
old; that from 
Nevada, containing more silver than gold; 
and that from the neighboring States and 
Territories and foreign countries, which is 
These are care- 
fully assayed, and then inquarted, so as to 
have an alloy of at least three parts of sil- 
ver for one of gold. This is done by melt- 
ing the requisite proportions of gold and 
silver bullion in graphite crucibles in an 
anthracite furnace, with a forced draught. 
Each melting charge is prepared separately. 
Its weight varies from 100 to 150 kilos (220 
to 330 pounds); when it is melted and the 
precious metals are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, the charge is granulated by pouring 
it into a large tub of cold water, to Which 

he 
granulated metal is then removed from the 
tub and carefully dried, after which it is 


fornia, which is mostly 


of variable composition. 


a vigorous rotary motion is given. 


ready for solution. 
2.—SOLUTION OF THE ALLOY. 


The pots in which the solution is effected 
are made of cast iron. For making the 
solution in the parting works, platinum ba- 
sins were formerly used, but as they were 
very expensive and rapidly became deteri- 
orated, their use was abandoned for cast 
iron, which answers perfectly, provided 
concentrated acidis used. Ordinary cast 
iron pots will last about three months. In 


the Vienna mint a cast iron is used which 
contains from three to four per cent. of 
phosphorus. 
compact; and the resistance to the action 
of the acid is probably due to its very close 


The iron is very white and 


* The words quartation and inquartation are both 


used for this process, 


As soon 
as the new color is fully developed, the 
flowers must be dipped at once in cold 
water, when they will keep their new shade 
for two to six hours; by degrees then their 
If flowers be ex- 
posed to the vapors of ammonia for one or 
two hours they turn a dirty chamois color, 


Blue, violet, and red asters are dyed or 
are exposed 
gas; it takes 
from two or four hours or more before the 
color is fully developed. The flowers are 


Parting Gold and Silver in California. 


Tue gold which is found in nature, as 
well as that produced by metallurgical pro- 
cesses, is generally alloyed with silver or 
old in such a con- 
dition that standard gold may be made from 
it, it must undergo a process called parting 
or inquartation.* There are several of these 
processes, but the most interesting and the 
least known of them is that practised at the 
works of the San Francisco Assaying and 
in San _ Francisco. 
These works treat the bullion of California, 
Nevada, and the Western territories, as well 
They 
frequently part gold and silver for the 
United States Mint in San Francisco when 


The process which they use differs en- 
tirely from that generally adopted, and has 
grown up little by little in the endeavor to 
avoid the inconveniences of the corrosive 
fumes of the nitric acid process, and the 
very large tanks required to hold the aque- 
ous solution of sulphate of silver and also 
the large amount of sulphate of copper pro- 
duced by precipitating the silver with cop- 
per; for as sulphate of copper is now made 
in considerable quantity as a by-product in 
other industries, it has but very little value. 

The process as carried out in San Fran- 
cisco is the least expensive, and in a metal- 
lurgical point of view the simplest and most 
It 


the sulphate of 


5. Decomposition of the sulphate of sil- 
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texture. With only two per cent. of phos 
phorus the pots last fully two years.  Sili- 


con in large quantities produces the same 
effect in the iron. Dr. J. L. Smith says 
that a ferro-silicon containing sixteen per 
cent. of silicon was not appreciably at- 
tacked by nitro-muriatic acid, and that if a 
capsule a few millimetres thick could be 
made of it, it might be used for the solu- 
tion of gold and platinum, The cast iron 
pots are 0°66 m. (26 inches) in diameter, and 
0:45 m. (18 inches) deep, and are set in 
brickwork on a fireplace, five in a row, 
It would be better if they were somewhat 
larger, for then more alloy could be treated 
by the same number of men in less time. 
There are two rows or benches of these 
pots, each one of which is covered with a 
hood, which is open over the whole length 
of the bench, but is set low enough to pre- 
vent any escape of acid fumes into the 
works. It would be more economical if 
the pots were placed six in a row, as they 
could be taken care of by the same number 
of men as now take care of five. Each pot 
is covered with a conical hood, through 
which there is an opening, protected by a 
cover, for introducing the charge, and 
from which a pipe leads to chambers for 
condensing the escaping vapors of sulphu- 
ric acid. The cover slides on the outside 
of the hood, and is moved by a wrought 
iron handle cast into it. Each bench of 
solution pots has its own condensation 
chamber, which is 4°6 m. (15 feet) by 4°6 
m., and 11°6 m. (88 feet) long, and is 
made of sheet lead supported by a frame- 
work of wood. The sulphuric acid that is 
not condensed discharges into a tower and 
then into a high chimney. 

The charge of sulphuric acid, at a density 
of 66° Baumé, is introduced into the pot 
to a depth of 023 m. to 0°25 m. (9 to 
10 inches) from a tank on the outside of the 
building, by means of a valve which is 
controlled by a lever placed immediately 
over the pot. Each pot has its own supply 
pipe. The carboys of acid are placed in 
the tank upside down, and are left there 
until they empty themselves. The acid is 
introducd by the fireman, who comes an 
hour before the refiners and lights the fire, 
so that by the time they arrive it is boiling. 
The refiner then removes the cover of each 
pot, and charges the latter with three boxes, 
containing about 40 kilos of the granu- 
lated metal. The cover is then replaced, 
and the charge left to itself for from three 
to four hours, the time depending on the 
size of the granules. It is necessary to re- 
move the cover from time to time to stir 
the charge, and prevent it from packing. 
One refiner and one fireman do all the 
work connected with the pots. 


3.—SETTLING THE SOLUTION. 


The solution in the pots is kept hot so 
that it will not crystallize; it is bailed out 
into an iron tank 2°75 m. (9 feet) long by 
1°50 m. (5 feet) wide, by 0°50 m. (20 
inches) deep, containing sulphuric acid, at 
58° Baumé, at a temperature of 110° C., 
0:50 cubic metre being required for every 
hundred kilogrammes of the metal that is 
treated. The pots are bailed as dry as pos- 
sible by pushing the gold residue at the 
bottom back and to one side of the pot. 
The tank is filled to within 0°05 m. to 
0:08 m. (2 to 3 inches) of the top. The 
acid is diluted with water, so as to brin 
it from 66° B. to 58° B., is then covere 
hermetically and left to settle. 

The solution contains sulphate of sil- 
ver, sulphate of copper, and if there was 
any lead in the metal, some sulphate of 
lead, most of which, with any very fine 
gold carried over in the bailing, will be in 
suspension. The liquor is quite turbid 
from these substances in suspension, and 
the object in adding the water is to help to 
precipitate them, as the sulphate of lead 
becomes much less soluble, and its precipi- 
tation helps to clarify the liquor from the 
suspended gold. Thistank is placed over 
a fireplace heated with wood, and is kept 
heated during the time of clarifying the 
liquor, which takes only a few moments. 


4,—CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE SULPHATE OF 
SILVER. 


As soon as the liquid is clear it is si- 
phoned into another iron tank of the same 
size but twice as deep. This tank is placed 
inside a leaden one. Water is kept be- 
tween the two so as to cool down the li- 
quor. Incase of a leak in the iron tank 
the leaden one would catch the sulphate of 
silver. The solution is clarified and placed 
in the tank about 10 A.M. At 7 P.M. the 
crystallization is complete, and the super- 
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natant acid which contains all the sulphate 
of copper, now reduced to a temperature 
of 30° to 40° © (86° to 104° F.) is pumped 
into the first vat from which the precipi- 
tate has not been removed. This is done 
by making the cover of the first vat her- 
metically tight, and producing a partial 
vacuum with steam, on the plan of Gif- 
fard’s injector. The acid is thus removed, 
without difficulty, and is used again as 
acid at 58°, which is heated to receive the 
pot liquor. The sulphate of silver is crys- 
tallized in the bottom of the tank, to the 
depth of about 0:05 m. (2 inches) as a 
yellow-colored crust, which is quite hard; 
scattered through it there is a little red- 
dish powder of oxide of copper. It is 
nearly free from acid, but in the lower 
parts there is still some acid mother li- 
quor, which is separated to be used in the 
pots. 


5.—DECOMPOSITION OF THE SULPHATE OF 
SILVER. 

The contents of the vats are now re- 
moved with iron shovels, and placed in a 
wooden box lined with lead, having a 
false bottom 1°20 m. (4 feet) by 0°90 m. 
(8 feet), and 0°30 m. (1 foot) deep; one 
such box being used for every five solution 
pots. Between the false and the real bot- 
toma cock is placed. This vat is on 
wheels, so as to be easily moved from one 
part of the works to the other. The crys- 
tals, after they have drained, are treated 
with a hot saturated solution of sulphate 
of the protoxide of iron in water. This is 
poured upon the mass, and runs through it, 
draining into the false bottom. from which 
it flows out into a large tank 5°60 m. (20 
feet) by 2°80 m. (10 feet), and 0°90 m. 
3 feet) deep. The larger this tank is the 
better. 

The first thing dissolved is the copper, 
the solution of which is kept separate, but 
as soon as the liquid becomes brown it is 
run into the tank. The solution of sul- 
phate of protoxide of iron, after having 
dissolved the salts of copper, attacks the 
silver salt, reduces it to a metallic state, 
and, taking up the acid set free, becomes 
sulphate of sesquioxide, which is brown. 
This operation is continued until the liquid 
is persistently green, which shows that no 
action is taking place, and that the silveris 
all reduced to the metallic state. The only 
precaution required during the operation 
is to turn over the crystals of silver salt 
from time to time, in order to expose fresh 
surfaces to the sulphate of iron. While 
the liquor running off is quite brown, no- 
thing need be done; but when it becomes 
greenish, the crystals must be stirred. 
When it is persistently green the operation 
is finished. This operation lasts one man 
from four to five hours. Eleven and a 
half litres of the saturated solution of 
green vitriol are required for every kilo- 
gramme of sulphate of silver treated. The 
solution of sulphate of iron, in passing 
over the crystals of sulphate of silver, dis- 
solves some of it, but this is caught in the 
tank and recovered. The silver which is 
reduced remains in the box as a more or 
less coherent mass of metallic silver. 


6.—PURIFYING, PRESSING, AND MELTING 
THE SILVER. 


The silver removed from the box is put 
into another lead-lined vat with a false 
bottom, also on wheels, 1°22 m. (4 feet) 
by 0°90 m. (3 feet), and 0:90 m. deep, and 
intended to hold the silver from both the 
decomposition vats. It is spread in layers 
2°5 centimetres (one inch) thick, over 
each of which a sheet of copper is laid, 
and so the vat is charged to very near the 
top. Itis filled in the evening with hot 
water, and left until the next morning. 
Any sulphate of silver which has not been 
acted on by the sulphate of protoxide of 
irou is dissolved out and decomposed by 
the copper plates. In the morning the 
liquor is drawn off, and the silver trans- 
ferred to a filter lined with drilling. Hot 
water is run through this and tested for 
silver. If any is found, the silver in the 
filter is washed until all the silver sulphate 
is removed. and the filtrate put one side 
for subsequent treatment; if not, the mass 
in the filter is washed as long as it shows 
any copper, iron, or acid. This takes one 
to two hours. When the silver is quite free 
from any impurities it is said to be sweet. 
It is then carefully dried and pressed in a 
hydraulic press into cakes 0°30 centimetres 
(12 inches) in diameter, and 2°5 centimetres 
(1 inch) thick. These cakes are dried at 
a high heat in ovens, and then melted into 
bricks weighing about forty kilogrammes. 
They are 0'993 fine. The silver could al- 
ways be made 0°999 or even 1:000 fine; 


but this is not desirable, since no allowance 
is made at the mint for such fine silver, 
because it is not wanted for commercial 
purposes finer than 0-998. It is, therefore, 
never madefiner. It is generally made of 
whatever fineness is called for. 


7.—TREATMENT OF THE POT RESIDUES. 


After the sulphate of silver has been all 
bailed out of the solution pots, the gold 
remains behind in each pot as a residue in 
amore or less finely divided state. It is 
boiled at once for one and a half to two 
hours with fresh acid, which is then put 
one side to be used on a fresh charge of 
granulated alloy. The gold is ladled with 
a cast iron strainer into a pot containing 
hot acid in sufficient quantity to cover it. 
The small residue, which cannot be reached 
with a ladle, is taken out with a hoe-shaped 
too]. A very small quantity is still left in 
the pot, which is, however, no inconveni- 
ence, since it is recovered in the next ope- 
ration. The gold is transferred into tanks 
on wheels, of about the same size as the 
tanks for washing silver, but with a verti- 
cal partition. _The compartment for hold- 
ing the gold has a false bottom, and com- 
prises about three-quarters of the tank. 
Acid is bailed on to the gold on one side of 
the partition, and bailed out on the other, 
and this acid is distributed in the solution 
pot the next day. About half a potful of 
acid is run through in this way—taking 
about ten minutes; the gold is then put 
upon a wooden filter, and hot water, con- 
densed from the steam boiler, is run 
through it untilit is entirely sweet. As 
this water dissolves a very small amount 
of silver, it is always saved. The gold, 
when sweet, goes tothe press, and is dried 
and melted into ingots like the silver. It 
is made 0°990 to 0998, and even 0994 fine. 


8.—TREATMENT OF THE RESIDUES FROM 
THE SETTLING TANKS. 


The residue in the tanks in which the 
silver is settled is allowed to accumulate 
fora month. When it is to be collected 
the acidfromthe sulphate of silver solu- 
tion is pumped up as before, heated, and 
drawn off as usual; but no silver solution 
from the pots is added. The residue at 
the bottom of the tank is then carefully 
washed with hot water to dissolve out the 
sulphate of silver. It is then collected, 
dried, and melted in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, with the scum removed from the fu- 
sion of the silver and gold, and finally cu- 
pelled. The ashes from the fireplace of 
the bullion furnace are ground and washed, 
and what metal can be taken out in this 
way is separated. All the heavy material 
is treated in the reverberatory furnace at 
the same time. The tank residue consists 
mostly of sulphate of lead, but as it con- 
tains some fine gold carried over in the 
bailing, and not thrown down in the set- 
tling, and some silver, it must be treated to 
separate the precious metals. The litharge 
from cupellation is not reduced; the very 
small quantity produced is sold. 


9.—TREATMENT OF THE SULPHATE OF S8ES- 
QUIOXIDE OF IRON. 


The brown liquor which has run out 
from the sulphate of silver and been caught 
ina tank as described, when sufficiently 
cool, is transferred to a lead-lined vat of 
about the same size, and brought back to 
the condition of sulphate of protoxide, 
with scrap iron. The iron precipitates 
both the copper and the silver, which fall 
to the bottom of the tank and form a 
muddy mass. The solution of iron is 
pumped out to be used on the sulphate of 
silver. The mud in the bottom is collected 
every week, and put into the sulphate of 
silver vat, and the sulphate of protoxide 
of iron run through it. The copper is 
first dissolved as sulphate; so long as the 
liquor is blue, it is kept separate, and this 
liquor is added to that first obtained, in 
acting on the sulphate of silver. The silver 
is precipitated from it with copper. The 
liquor which is not blue is run back to 
the regenerating tank with the rest of 
the iron liquor. As the volume of the 
solution of the sulphate of protoxide of 
iron is being constantly increased by fresh 
additions of iron and acid, it is soon ac- 
cumulated beyond that required for the 
operation. Once a week this liquor, freed 
from both copper and silver, is allowed 
to run into the sewer. 

The liquor, rich in copper after the sil- 
ver has been precipitated from it, is run 
into another tank and the copper precipi- 
tated with iron. The cement copper is 
dried and then oxidized in a reverberatory 
furnace, dissolvedin dilute sulphuric acid, 
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crystallized and sold. The quantity of 
this salt produced is very small, as it only 
corresponds to the copper in the bullion, 
and the very small amount dissolved in 
the use of the sheet copper and that used 
to precipitate the silver. 

The cement silver is collected, washed, 
dried, and treated as before. 

All the liquors except the acids are kept 
hot by steam. The acids are heated by 
fires, 

The number of men required are two 
melters, two melters’ helpers, two refiners, 
two refiners’ helpers, two reducers, one 
sweetener and drier, and one pressman; 
or twelve men working eight hours a day 
to refine one ton of gold. The same 
number are required for silver. Some of 
these men are at times doing other work. 

The works can treat about $250,000 of 
gold and silver together in a day. About 
500 kilogrammes (1,100 pounds) of gold 
can be treated in a day.—School of Mines 
Quarterly. 
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Dyeing Leather with Aniline Colors. 


THE preparatory operations required 
present no novel features, it being merely 
requisite that the leather should be per- 
fectly clean, those intended for light shades 
being of course washed for a much longer 
time than those destined to receive dark 
colors. 

For the production of so-called ‘‘ Russian 
red’—formerly obtained with the red 


woods, along with a solution of tin and the 
occasional addition of alum or of tartar—the 
‘* Juchtenrath” or ‘‘ leather-red” is recom- 
mended. It is produced in three shades— 
G, light; G R, medium; and R., dark. The 
color required is simply dissolved in 100 
parts of clean, soft, boiling water, con- 
densed steam-water being very suitable. 
The solution thus obtained is left to settle 
for two or three hours, and the clear liquid 
is then taken in greater or less quantity ac- 
cording to the size of the pair of skins to 
be treated, diluted with warm water, and 
is then ready for use. It is not desirable 
to use a concentrated bath at the outset. 
The first pair of skins is therefore dipped 
at the beginning in a very dilute bath. 
They are then taken through a second and 
a third, each stronger than the foregoing. 
The second pair of skins is dipped in the 
second of the baths already used, then in 
the third, and lastly in a new bath as strong 
as the third before it had been used. Thus 
each bath is used three times, and each 
pair of skins is passed through two old 
baths and one new one. In this manner 
the color is thoroughly used up, and an 
even shade is obtained on the skins, which, 
if entered at once in a strong dye-bath, 
would take the color irregularly and _ be- 
come cloudy. When dyed, the skins are 
plunged in pure cold water, rinsed, placed 
on the stretcher, and slightly oiled. If 
birch-oil is used, for the sake of the pecu- 
liar odor of Russian leather which it im- 
parts, care must be taken that no free acid 
is present, as always happens if the oil has 
been sophisticated with wood-tar; it must 
be carefully neutralized with carbonate of 
soda. The dyed leather should be rapidly 
dried in a room specially fitted up, as the 
aniline colors can endure higher tempera- 
ture than shades obtained from the woods. 
For moistening the leather for the subse- 
quent finishing operations, very dilute solu- 
tions of ‘‘G” may be used. 

A fourth shade, GG, gives a yellower red. 
Another, ‘‘Red §,”’ gives the cochineal 
shades, especially pink. In the use of this 
dye the bath must be made as hot as the 
leather can bear. An addition of saffron 
(? safflower, or saffranin) decoction, as in 
the treatment with cochineal dyes, enhances 
the brilliancy of the color. 

Most yellow dyes derived from coal-tar 
produce dark spots on such portions of the 
grain-side of the leather as have been 
scratched or scraped. Phosphine-orange 


gives the brightest and most intensely yel- 
low of the yellowish brown shades, com- 
monly termed almond-yellow. It requires 
500 parts of water for solution, and must 
be boiled till no residue remains. The 
liquid is then ready for use at once without 
dilution. If a less fiery shade is wanted, 
treatment with a solution of bichromate of 
potash lessens the vividness of the dye. 

For a gold-orange color, the Philadelphia 
yellow is recommended, dissolved in 300 
parts of water. 

A redder shade is produced by “ Berlin 
brown G,” which is well fitted for redden- 
ing the darker shades produced with the 
dye-woods. \ 

A pure orange may be obtained with 


It must be dyed and afterwards dried as 
pends as possible, as it has a tendency to 
ade. 4 : 
A ‘‘half-dark subdued blue” is produced 
with ‘‘marine blue” dissolved in 300 parts 
of water. The skins must not be previously 
passed through dilute sulphuric acid. 

For a pure light blue, ‘‘ water-blue BB” 
is taken; and for redder shades, ‘‘ water- 
blue R.” 

Dark blues were formerly obtained by 
the use of a red dye-ware over a vatted 
ground. The result is better obtained by 
grounding in ‘‘ water-blue R” and topping 
with ‘‘nigrosin” dissolved in 300 parts of 
boiling water. Nigrosin applied directly to 
leather dyes uneven shades. 

‘‘Methyl green” is much used for top- 
ping skins which have been dyed green 
with extract of indigo and fustic. All sul 
phuric acid must first be carefully washed 
away. 

‘* Methyl violet’ can be successfully used 
even on the worst skins. 

The ‘‘B” variety yields blue shades, and 
the ‘‘R” produces red shades. The color 
is dissolved in boiling water, but may be 
used cold.—M. W. Hitner, in Chem. News, 


———_e oe —_____ 
Zincography for Amateurs. 


In a recent paper read before the London 


Society of Arts, Mr. Thomas Bolas, F.0.8., | 


described zincography as a simple and easy 
mode of printing in the following fashion; 
Zincography, he said, is similar to litho- 
graphy, except that a zinc plate is em- 
ployed in the place of the lithographie 
stone. The so-called transfer paper is 
merely a moderately fine paper which has 
been brushed over, on one side, with a mu- 
cilaginous mixture, prepared by boiling 


together the following: Water, 1,000 parts; — 


starch, 100 parts; gamboge, 6 parts; glue, 
1 part. This paper is written upon with 
the ordinary commercial lithographic writ- 
ing ink, which has been rubbed up with 
water like an artist’s water color. The 
writing being dry, it is necessary to moist- 
en somewhat the back of the transfer by 
means of a damp sponge; after which it is 
laid face downward on a sheet of ordinary 
roofing zinc, which has been previously 
cleaned by means of emery cloth. Both 
being now passed together under the roller 
of asmall press, the transfer adheres to 
the metal plate; but on damping the back 
of the paper it becomes easily removable, 
leaving the writing on the zinc. The face 
of the zinc plate is now gently rubbed over 
with mucilage of gum arabic, which is all 
the better for being slightly sour. and the 
excess of gum having been sponged off, an 
India-rubber inking roller. charged with 
ordinary printer’s ink, is passed over the 
still damp zinc plate a few times. The ink 
takes only on the lines of the transferred 
writing, and itis now merely necessary to 
lay a sheet of white paper on the plate and 
to pass both through the press to obtain 
an impression—an exact reproduction of 
the original writing. 

Any number of copies can be printed by 
repeating the operations of damping and 
inking. The zincographic process, thus 
simplified, is rapid, economical, and within 
the reach of every one. 

———_e~+ e —______ 
Aniline Ink Paper. y 

Turck filtering paper is soaked in a very 
concentrated solution of an aniline color, 
and allowed to dry; it may then be soaked 
again to make it absorb more color. With 
a little attention it will not be difficult to 
prepare the paper so as to have a known 
quantity of coloring matter in a square of 
a given size. Paper prepared as above is 
very convenient to have when travelling; 
when one wishes to write, it is only neces- 
sary to tear off a small piece of the paper 
and let it soak in a little water. Aniline 
blue paper may also be employed conyve- 
niently for bluing in washing. Other uses 
of these papers will suggest themselves. 


——————— 
Bleaching Hydraulic Cement. 


Tue color of these substances cannot be 
changed without injuring their value as 
cements. The only way is to make it anew 
from pure ingredients, such as chalk and 
white pipeclay. Fahrcejelm found that 
one part of white porcelain clay or kaolin 
mixed with three parts of Paris white, 
buraed not at a white heat, which makes 
it bluish, but at a red heat, and ground 
fine, gives a very good and perfectly white 
hydraulic cement, which may be used 
either alone or mixed with a little plaster 


“corallin” dissolved in 150 parts of water. | of Paris, when it sets quicker. 


[May, 1880, 
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Useful Remedies. 
BY A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


In the following I give several remedies 


which I have found to be of great value. 


Salve for Burns and Scalds. 


Black pitch......... .,... 2 pounds. 
Yellow wax........ ee etd, oe Wy 
Pre OLLVE.OiL.. creer dway bs » eres 


Melt, strain, and stir until cold. Put this 
salve about 4 inch thick on linen or muslin, 
and apply to the burned or scalded places; 
renew the application every two hours for 
the first day or two, and then apply the 
salve three times, and afterwards once a 
day, until the burned places are all healed 
up. This salve draws out the heat, and 

nerally about twenty minutes after the 
salve has been applied the patient begins to 
feel easier, Through its effects many lives 
have been saved. This remedy has been 


used in our family for over fifty years. 


Whoever tries this salve as directed in any 
case of burns or scalds, will find it an in- 
valuable.remedy. 


For Bites of Rabid Dogs, to Prevent 
HAydrophobdia. 

Wash the wound with a mixture of 
equal parts of concentrated muriatic acid 
and water, then wash out the wound with 
clean water, apply again muriatic acid and 
water, and finally wash out freely with 
clean water and dry the wound with a 
piece of linen or muslin. Then dress the 
wound with an irritating ointment to keep 
the wound open and suppurating. Twenty 
grains of powdered cantharides to one 
ounce of Basilicon ointment forms a good 
dressing to keep the wound open. 

Inwardly five drops of diluted water of 
ammonia, mixed with one or two ounces 
of water, should be taken three times a 
day. Liquor ammonia will keep the skin 
in a perspiration, and is believed to neu- 
tralize'the poison of the rabid dog. 

The writer of this remembers a number 
of cases in which persons were bitten by 
mad dogs, and hydrophobia was undoubt- 
edly prevented by the above described 
treatment. Knowing this method tor many 
years he had occasion to try it himself 
when bitten by his own mad dog in the 
year 1858, and was thereby saved from 
hydrophobia. 

Muriatic acid destroys the poison by 
penetrating deeply into the flesh and veins, 

t also keeps the wound open, while lunar 
caustic when used for cauterizing will 
have the tendency to heal up the wound 
instead of keeping it open, and therefore 
should never be used for cauterizing dog 
bites. 

Powder for Piles. 

Sulphy precipit; oh... eee 23 iy. 

ALY SACCHAT. visa guced Ate eee eo, 3] 

Olei foeniculi .............. gtt. xij 
Misce terendo in mortario, adde, 

Potass. tartratis neutralis purissimi 3 ss. 
Terendo in mortario ut fiat pulvis subtilior. 
Serva in lagenis optime clausis. 

Take a teaspoonful of this powder three 
times a day, one hour after meals. This 
preparation will be found to afford much 
relief in cases of both the open and the 
blind piles. Care should be taken to get or 
make pure tartrate of potassium. The tar- 
trate of potassium sold by some of the 
manufacturing chemists of the United 
States contains too much tartrate of lime, 
and should be rejected. 


————_+ ¢—____ 


To Cure a Catarrh of the Bronchi or 
Throat in a few Hours, 


THERE may be cases of acute catarrh 
which can not be cured in afew hours, 
says Dr. H. Hager,in Pharm. Centraih., 
but then it may be considered a great ad- 
vantage if the acute form of a catarrh can 
be changed into that of a mild cold within 
a few hours. 

'To accomplish this he gives the follow- 
ing receipt for pills: 


Sulphate of quinidia......... 9 grains, 
y cinchonidia.... 9 ‘ 


Powdered tragacanth....... iby oak 
se marshmallow root 6 ‘ 
2 gentian.-7....-.. GFE 
as red sandal wood.. 2 “‘ 
Glycerine :........0-s0-+e0% 6 uss 
IMMPIAtIC ACIG.. 2... 2.2.56. ee OF ee 


Mix and divide into twenty-four pills. 
Dose, five to six pills at. bedtime, and three 
pills every two hours during the day. As 
soon as the first symptoms of a catarrh ap- 
pear, such as dry coughing, heat in the 


bronchi, etc., the patient should take six | 
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of the pills, then two pills every hour dur- 
ing the day, and twice five pills within two 
hours before going to bed. 

Dr. H. Hager says. that when he once 
had caught a heavy cold he took six of the 
pills, and half an hour afterwards he felt 
much better. ‘The cough had stopped, he 
had a good appetite for his supper, and 
slept well, only found the perspiration 
slightly increased. The following day he 
took three pills every two hours and six 
before going to bed. The night following 
passed quietly. Had it not been for an in- 
creased secretion of mucus through the 
nostrils, no signs of a catarrh would have 
been noticed. He keeps these pills in his 
desk in the office as well as near his bed, so 
as to be able to take them as soon as a 
symptom of cold appears. 

In case the cough is very irritating he 
takes in addition a small dose of morphia, 

oe 
Prevention of Diphtheria. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

The April number of the CrRcULAR con- 
tains an abstract of a communication to the 
Detroit Lancet on the prevention of diph- 
theria, by Rev. T. R. Buckham: I beg you 
to permit me to state that Ezra M. Hunt, 
M.D., of Metuchen, N. J., has advocated 
precisely the same measures, that is, the 
often repeated use of a combination of 
quinia, chlorate of potassa and iron in so- 
lution, for both diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, at least five years ago. 

The titles of the able papers published in 
the New York Medical Record are ‘‘ Some 
remarks on scarlet fever” (vol. x., No. 15, 
page 417) and ‘‘ The prevention of certain 
diseases, a new method of prophylactic 
practice” (vol. xii., No. 38, page 359). 

I have given this prophylactic practice of 
Dr. Hunt a somewhat extended trial in both 
diphtheria—that is, genuine diphtheria, 
admitting of no doubt as to diagnosis, in 
five cases of very malignant type in five 
families with nineteen children since Oc- 
tober, 1879—and scarlet fever, during the 
epidemic of the winter of 1878-79, in forty- 
two cases in twenty-nine families with 
123 children. The result has been very 
satisfactory. I invariably put the members 
of the family not yet attacked upon the fol- 
lowing mixture :— 


Chlorate of potassa.......... 1 drachm. 
Tincture of muriate of iron... 14 “ 
Sulphate of quinia........... 16 grains. 
Glycerine’. Re SEE OR ROUTE 1 ounce. 


Distilled water, to complete.. 7 ounces. 
Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every one to 
three hours. 

At the same time I have the throat 
thoroughly syringed with carbolized lime 
water—one to two grains to the ounce— 
several times a day, and the body sponged 
with tepid carbolized water morning and 
evening. 

To Dr. Ezra M. Hunt is certainly due the 
credit of having laid this prophylactic 
practice before the profession, and recom- 
mendations coming from the pen of this 
distinguished sanitarian are well worth a 
trial. 

Dr. ScHUTE. 

Jersey Oity, N. J., April, 1880. 


etoe 
Poisoning by Iodoform. 


Nor much is at present known of the 
toxic effects of iodoform, and considerable 
interest therefore attaches to two cases 
which have been published by Oberlander. 
The maximum dose given was 0°8 gramme 
(1214 grains) in a pill) The symptoms 
of poisoning occurred in one case (a 
woman twenty-six years of age) after forty- 
two grammes of iodoform had been taken 
in eighty days; in the other case (a woman 
sixty-nine years of age) after five grammes 
had been taken in the course of seven days. 
The symptoms produced were giddiness, 
vomiting, and deep sleep, from which the 
patient could be roused with difficulty. 
This somnolence was interrupted by periods 
of excitement, each lasting several hours, 
and was followed by delirium, intense head- 
ache, sense of impending death, spasmodic 
contractions of the facial muscles,and in the 
case of the younger patient, diplopia. The 
functions of the other sensory organs were 
not disturbed, and the pupils presented a 
normal reaction. Deep inspirations alter- 
nated with apnea of about a minute’s dura- 
tion. After five or six days the toxic symp- 
toms gradually lessened and passed away. 
—London Lancet. 


> o——— 

Glucose often contains arsenious acid. 
As much as #y to 34 grain bas been found 
in one pound, 


sively obese; but the morbid dread of fat 
which has in recent years become fashion- 
able bas no foundation in physiological 
fact. 
a non-conducting envelope for the body, 
and protects it from too rapid loss of heat, 
and it serves as a store of fuel. 
course of exhausting diseases, it not un- 
frequently happens that the life of a pa- 
tient may be prolonged until the reserve of 
fat is exhausted, and then he dies of inani- 
tion. 
heating process on which vitality mainly 
depends. 
ent; but the external layings on of fat isno 
certain measure of the internal develop- 
ment of adipose tissue; much less does a 
tendency to grow fat imply, or even sug- 
gest, a tendency to what is known as 
“ fatty degeneration.” It is time to speak 
out on this point, as the most absurd no- 
tions seem to prevail. Again, it is not true 
that special forms of food determine fat. 
That is an old and exploded notion. Some 
organisms will make fat let them be fed on 
the leanest and scantiest and least saccharine 
descriptions of food; whilst others will not 
be ‘‘ fattened,” let them feed on the most 
“fattening” of diets. 
in regard to which it is supremely desir- 
able and politic to be natural, adapting the 
food taken to the requirements of health 
rather than substance. 
cient exercise, and regular habits, with 
moderation in the use of stimulants, com- 
pose the maxim of asafe and healthy way 
of life. 


The Fear of Fat. 
No doubt it is unpleasant to be exces- 


Fat answers two purposes: it acts as 


In the 


Fats supply the material of the 


In great excess it is inconveni- 


The matter is one 


Simple food, suffi- 


Sa 0 Oe 


Measuring the Consumption of Oxygen 


in the Body. 
A GERMAN physiologist, Herr Vierordt, 


says Am. Jour. of Industry, has been no- 
ticing some phenomena which he thinks 
will give information of the rate at which 
oxygen is being used by the human body, 
and the knowledge of which may be advan- 
tageously utilized by the physician. 
compound which oxygen makes with the 
coloring matter of blood, namely, oxyhx- 


The 


mogilobin, gives a well marked spectrum, 


having two absorption bands. Herr Vierordt 


points out that this may be simply observed 
by putting the fourth and fifth fingers one 
over the other, and bringing their line of 
union before the slit of a spectroscope, the 
light used being sunlight transmitted. If 
a caoutchoue ring be passed around the 
fingers so as to stop the access of arterial 
blood, the two absorption bands in the 
spectrum disappear in a few minutes, the 
spectrum giving place to that of reduced 
hemoglobin; when the ring is removed, 
the former spectrum recurs. Reflected 
light will give the indications, and they 
can be conveniently observed from a finger, 
the red part of the lips, the tongue, ecc., 
with a Browning spectroscope. Herr 
Vierordt has made a large number of. ex- 
periments on himself, and he gathers from 
these that the consumption of oxygen in 
normal, quiet life is subject to considerable 
variations; on rising in: the morning the 
process is slowest, increasing toward the 
middle of the day, and decreasing toward 
night. The dissociation of oxybhemoglobin 
occurs in about two minutes, or in about 
the time in which suppression of breathing 
is found to cause the gravest phenomena in 


the system. 
en naan 


The Effect of Smoking on the Teeth. 


Av alate meeting of the Odontological 
Society of Great Britain Mr. Hepburn read 
a paper on this subject, and the results of 
his investigations on the subject are con- 
trary to what is, we believe, the popular 
notion. He considers that the direct action 
of nicotine upon the teeth is decidedly 
beneficial. The alkalinity of the smoke 
must necessarily neutralize any acid secre- 
tion which may be present in the oral 
cavity, and the antiseptic property of the 
nicotine tends to arrest putrefactive changes 
in carious cavities. In addition he is in- 
clined to believe that the dark deposit on 
the teeth of some habitual smokers is large- 
ly composed of the carbon with which 
tobacco-smoke is impregnated. It is this 
carbon which is deposited upon the back 
part of the throat and lining membrane of 
the bronchial tubes; and with whatever 
disastrous effect it may act in these situa- 
tions, he thinks we are justified, from what 
we know of its antiseptic properties, in 
concluding that its action upon the teeth 
must be beneficial. Moreover this deposit 
takes place exactly in those positions where 
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caries is most likely to arise, and on those 
surfaces of the teeth which escape the or- 
dinary cleansing action of the brush. Itis 
found interstitially in all minute depres- 
sions, and filling the fissures on the coronal 
surfaces. It may be removed with scaling 
instruments from the surface of the enamel, 
but where it is deposited on dentine this 
structure becomes impregnated and stained. 
Indeed it is only where the enamel is faulty 
and there is access to the dentine that any 
true discoloration of the tooth takes place; 
but it is remarkable, he says, how the stain 
will penetrate through even minute cracks, 
provided the necessary attention to cleanli- 
ness be not exercised. The staining power 
of tobacco-oil may be seen when a deposit 
has taken place on the porous surface of tar- 
tar collected on the posterior surface of the 
inferior incisors. In this situation a shiny 
ebony appearance is occasionally produced. 
That tobacco is capable of allaying, to some 
extent, the pain of toothache, is, he thinks, 
true; its effect being due not only to its 
narcotizing power, but also to its direct 
action upon the exposed nerve; and he is 
inclined to attribute the fact of the com- 
paratively rare occurrence of toothache 
among sailors in a great measure to their 
habit of chewing. He has been struck, in 
the case of one or two confirmed smokers 
who have come under his notice, by the 
apparent tendency which exists toward the 
gradual production of complete necrosis of 
carious teeth, and the various stages of 
death of the pulp and death of the perios- 
teum taking place without pain or discom- 
fort to the patient. This condition may of 
course be brought about by a variety of 
influences, but in these special cases he is 
inclined to think that the presence of nico- 
tine in the mouth has acted powerfully. The 
experience of other speakers in the subdse- 
quent discussion appeared to corroborate 
that of Mr. Hepburn, except that Mr. Oak- 
ley Coles thought the frequent changes of 
temperature probably injurious and tending 
to produce cracking of the enamel, and Mr. 
Arthur Underwood thought that smoking 
to the extent of injury to digestion tended 
to cause recession of the gums and other- 
wise to injure the nutrition of the teeth.— 
British Medical Journal. 
OO 
An Antiscorbutic in the Polar Seas. 
During the long voyage of Professor 
Nordenskjild around the north coast of 
Asia, not a single case of scurvy occurred. 
This was due to the use of a small red 
berry that springs cut of the ice and snow 
in the short summer. It is dried, mixed 


with reindeer’s milk, and carried in a 
frozen state. It has a pleasant, slightly 
acid taste. 


———————0- 


Improvement in Wickersheim’s Preserv- 
ing Solution, 

Tue readers of THe DruGGists CIRCU- 
LAR will recollect that a few months ago 
the German government purchased the 
patent, and made it public, because it was 
considered of the utmost importance that 
so reliable a preserving preparation should 
be public property. 

Martenson, in St. Petersburg, has im- 
proved it as follows: 


Water. Seeret cee cio ere a 620 parts. 
BOPAXS ones casiecieiae eae iMijrmw'ss 
Sulphate of potassa.... 4 “ 
Saltccn. octet ee tee adic Deas 
Nitrate of soda........ 5 weet 
Carbonate of potassa... 9 ‘* 
Arsenious acid........ 2 us 
Glycerin’ 22720 ites os 300“ 
Micohol eters creases OMe 


Martenson thinks, however, that some 
one should invent a preserving solution as 
reliable without arsenic. There is altogether 
too much arsenic used nowadays. 

0 @ 


Glass Tubing. 


THE manufacture of glass tubing is sur- 
prisingly simple. The glass blower takes 
a small quantity of melted glass from the 
pot with his blowing tube, rolls it slightly 
on amarble slab to give it a cylindrical 
form; he then adds a small quantity of 
glass from the same pot, and blows the 
enlarged mass while rolling it, taking great 
pains to keep the shape cylindrical. If 
tubes of large calibre are required, the in- 
side diameter of the cylinder is enlarged, 
and the glass is allowed to cool slightly 
before drawing. For tubes of very smail 
calibre, such as thermometer tubes and 
other capillary tubes, the internal diame- 
ter of the cylinder is decreased and the 
glass is used very warm. 
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Special Advertisements, 
aka2x_O—O_L_O_OLOOOUNRNN ee ee ee en ene 
WANTED A DRUG STORE, 

In Colorado or California, in town no less than 
5.000 inhabitants, Will pay cash for same, Address 
H. and 8., care of Druaaists OrrcuLaR. 
Re s 
WANTED, 


A competent German Drug Clerk to take full charge 
of a drug store during the absence of the proprietor 
in Europe Apply, with references, to CHARLES 
EBLE, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa. 


LE EE oR eer eS 
WANTED, A BOY 


Of about three years’ experience in retail drug store; 

must not be afraid of work. One who speaks German 

and English preferred. State salary expected. Re- 

ergaye required. Address Lock Box 612, Scranton, 
a. 

SE ET TD 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a young married man of seven years’ experience 
in a retail drug store; strictly temperate; best of 
references giyen. Address P. O. Box 268, Swamp 
scott, Mass. 
EFL LS LEE LP I TS 

SITUATION WANTED, 


By a young man, graduate Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy: can speak and write German; good re- 
ference. Address DRUGGIST, Room 23, No. 619 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SL a a TT 
WANTED. 


A Druggist, who has had a long experience in the 
retail trade in Boston, desires a situation; would 


AGENCIES WANTED. 

An old established, well known drug firm of New 
York City wishes to represent manufacturers of 
Pharmacentical Preparations of other cities. Ad- 
dress A. C. D., care of Druaaists CrRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE WANTED, 


Must be pleasantly located and doing a good busi- 
ness; give full particulars. Address H, care 
DrvecGists Crreounar. 


ee 


PHILADELPHIA DRUG BUSINESS 
FOR SALE. 
Established ten years; principal street; $5,000. 
C. HUFFMAN, 1107 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Sa eee 


$5,500 WILL BUY 
One of the very best drug stores for the money that 
has been seen for years; will pay an annual profit 
of $5000; must be sold at once ‘Address OTHER 
BUSINESS, Boston, P. O. Box 3371. 
RT Se) 


FIRST-CLASS DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE, 

In a live city of over 25,000 inhabitants; North- 

eastern Penn.; business thoroughly established; 

for good reasons mnst be sold immediately. Ad- 

dress CASH, care DruGeIsts CIRCULAR. 

Le) 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE, 

In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 
Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 
or 8, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwan- 


kee, Wis 


FOR SALE, 


DRUG STORE OWNERS, 


Who desire to sell out without unnecessary 
ublicity, can register their storea at Dickson‘s 
ruggists Agency, 619 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, for 

$5.00 per annum—if notsooner sold—and deduct the 

registering fee from the commission (2% per cent. 
on total selling price) when paid. (No charge 
to persons wishing to purchase. 


LE I ATT 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


First class; well located in a live country town of 
about 500 inhabitants; Central New York; three 
physicians; six stores; onerailroad; four churches; 
only drug store within five miles: best farming 
couptry in State; rent $150; lease three years; store 
neatly fitted up; modern furniture; stock and farni- 
ture about $3,0L0; a good prescription business; half 
cash, balance short time, if well secured; satis- 
factory reasons for selling. Address HYDRANGHA, 
care of Druaeists CIRCULAR. 


SE SE AT 


FOR SALE, A NICE DRUG AND 
GROCERY STORE. 


All staple articles; nothing unsalable; no old 
goods on hand ; small assortment of each article ; 
drugs on one side of store and groceries on the other ; 
have a wholesale and retail trade; sales from $10,- 
000 to $17,000 per annum ; can be greatly increased ; 
bo heavy goods on hand ; splendid time to assort up 
to capital and notion ; will invoice about $3,000; 
all as good as new ; willsell, as I have other business 
to attend to; population 8,000; nice city ; will sell 
drugs separate if wanted. Address P. 0. Box 813, 
Springfield, Mo. 

SS ee 
P. B. LATIMER, BROKER IN 
PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


AND SPECIALTIES. 


take full charge; best of references. 
280, West Hayen, Conn. 


ES NL TEE LT SE PL ES 
SITUATION WANTED, 


In Cleveland, Ohio, or in Northern Ohio, by a 
thoroughly competent druggist, « eaking English 
and German. Ad/iress, JOSEPH FEIL, Graduate 
Za Pharmacy, 800 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
LES CL EN AEE 
WANTED, 
By a married man, age 38, a situation as clerk in the 
drug trade; has had an extensive experience in both 
branches of the business, especially in the dispens- 
ing department; pgp ope in’ London, Englund. 
Address WM. H. JONES, Spring Mills, Centre Co., 
Pa 


a, 


LLL SET RN LL LEY BS SE 
SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man, twenty-two years of age. who has had 
over two years’ experience in the drug business, and 
is accustomed to manufacturing putting up prescrip- 
tions, etc., desires a position; has had charge of last 
employer’s store; references. Address CHARLES, 
Druggist, Deposit, Broome Oo., N. Y. 


a ee ee 
TO DRUGGISTS, 


A position is wanted in a retai! store, by a young 
man of good address; isa Licentiate in Pharmacy, 
single, and has had over ten years’ experience; 
speaks German and English fluently, and can give 
satisfactory veferences; a town of from 5.000 to 
10,000 inhabitants preferred; salary, moderate. Ad- 
dress at once, PHARMACIST, care “*Collector of 
Internal Revenue,” Binghamton, N. Y, 


ni Lr. 
WANTED, STEEL FOUNTAINS. 

Three to six steel fountains, new or second-hand, 
nboap sg cash, MELVILLE BROS. & CO., San- 
dusky, 0. 


RE PS 
WANTED, 


A good Soda Apparatus in good working order. 
Second hand or new. Cheap for cash, Address 
CHAS. MILLER, Jr., Sandus y, Ohio, 


aa 
FOR SALE, 


A splendid Soda Apparatus, nearly new; 10 syrups, 
generator, and two copper fountains; will be sold at 
abargain BEAN & B' OTHER, Wholesale Drng- 
gists 47 and 49 North Second street, Philadelphia. 
("Special prices on drugs, paints, oils, etc., to 
prompt cash buyers. 


LE LA SE YT a eA 
WANTED, 


Soda Water appararus of all kinds, I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough Address, as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars, Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P. O. Box 5389, Boston, Mass. 


peientteLELELEEeeee 
SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 

A Tufts “Cottage” eight syrup fountain, in good 

order, of Italian Bardillo marble; generator and two 

large oopper fountains, lately retinned with block 


tin; will be sold cheap. CHAS. &. DWIGHT, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


i 
ELEGANT SODA FOUNTAIN FOR 
SALE, 

Black and white marble, Tufts’ make; handsomely 
ornamented; all in good order, including generator, 
etc., two 6-gallon founts, two 10-gallon founts. Per. 
sons desiring a fountain may save more than half 
the cost of a new one hy writing us for particulars 


before purchasing; no imperfections; the only reason | $20,000; national reputation; value, $10,000; infor- 
r mation only io parties having the capital. 


for selling is that we haven't time to attend it; write 
for further particulars, and we will send photographic 
pictures to those contemplating purchasing; the 
price will be less than half the value of a’ new | 
ite PECK BROS., Druggists, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 

RS SOS ne 


FOR SALE.—TERMS, CASH. 
Drug stock and building, together with furniture, 
fixtures, etc., in a thriving villge on the line of St, 
Paul and Sioux City R. R rice, $3.009. Good 
reasons given for selling. Those meaning business 
will address for further information, enclosing 


stamp for answer, E. FRANCHERE & SON, Lake 
Crystal, Minn, 


Address Box 


No. 36 Beekman Street, 


Jersey City, $2,500 and $1,200; Jersey City suburbs, 
an elegant business, $5.500; 
$1,000; Third Te DOO: Harlem, $3,200; Eighth 
Ave., $1,400; Gran 

$e. suburban store, 
$2,000. 


Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers. 


ployers with competent clerks, 


A first-class drug store in Northern Illinois, doing 
a good business, lone established, never before 
offered for sale; stock $8,000; references given and 
required. Address |R. A. D., care of Druaeists 
CIRCULAR, 

SLES EEL EO EE Pe eee” Bs STI 


AT A BARGAIN. 


An elegant Drug Store in good location in the city 
of New Haven, Conn (population 60,000); is doinga 
good business, and will be sold cheap, as the owner 
is abroad and cannot attend to it. Inquire at once 
of RICHARDSON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ES EL ee 
GREAT BARGAIN. 


An old and well established drug store in Philadel- 
phia for sale cheap for cash; reasons for selling, 
to close the estate. Address, immediately, W. O. 
M.. careJ. A. BURTON, Esq., 502 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia Pa, 

SS SE Ro 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 

A drug and grocery store, finely fitted up, in a very 
pleasant villaze in the central part of the State of 
New York, dotug a paying business. Only those 
meaning business, and willing to investigate per- 
sonally, need apply to C.W.sNOW & CO., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Special figures to a cash customer. 

REISS SSR Tt SS A 


GOOD CHANCE! 
For sale, a good paying corner drug and prescrip- 
tion business, in alive town having 3,500 population, 
very centrally located, and established over ten 
years; good reasons for selling. Price $5,C00 cash. 
EN id J. G. BODENSCHATZ, Lemont, Cook Co., 
Ills. 


SE TELE TE TI 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 


A first class store. with best prescription trade in 
town of 7,000 population, in Northern Illinois. For 
a good wide awake man, with about $5.000 cash, 
this is a good chance; satisfactory reasons for sell: 
ing Address DRUGGIST, care Fuller & Fuller, 
Chicago, Il. 

Se PEP ERE SO SEY SETS ED UPI ES 


FOR SALE, FINE DRUG STORE. 

One of the handsomest avd best located drug 
stores in Ohio, in a city of 60,000 inhabitants. Has 
a good retail trade and large prescription business; 
located in center of city, on main street; will in- 
voice from $10,000 to $12,000; stock and fixtures 
will be invoiced at cost; good reasons given for 
selling. Address OHIO, care Druceists CrRcULAR. 


PENNSYLVANIA DRUG STORES. 


Philade'phia, $500 to $6,200; Pittsburg, $5,000; 
Franklin Co., $8,400; or exchange for smaller 
store; Lehigh Co., $2,500, population 16,000; Cum- 
berland Co., $1,600; l.-ycoming Co., $3,500, or partner 
wanted; Schuylkill Co., $1,200; also one in Balti- 
more Co., Md., $1,700, dwelling included, $3,000. 
"City and country drug stores wanted. Phila- 
delphia Agency for “‘Druggists Circular.”’ ‘““Chemist 
and Druggist,’? Nelson’s Barattama ae Kooks, etc. 
Address DIC KSON’S DRUGGISTS AGENCY, 619 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LE SE EES PIE TTT TES 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission 
A leading pharmacy in New York; sales over 


Capital little business in Brooklyn, price $1.500; 


Ave. D. New York, 


Street, $1,500; Broadway, 


village near city, price 


Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 


Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 


Prepay postage for 


replies. 
K. B!—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premiseg, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


Correspondence and va poate solicited. No. 
65 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SS AAT EIET AT A EI FS SET a ST EIS PY 
THE UNDERSIGNED, 


Having an experience of over 30 years in his old firm. 
Charles Ellis, Son & Co., wiil execute orders as a 
broker for druggists’ goods of all kinds. Glycerin 
a specialty. E. T. ELLIS, 145 South Front, Phila, 


PATENT OFFICE. 


We secure patents in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries. Caveats, Designs, Trade Marks, 
and Labels secured. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence. Information free. S. H. WALES & SON, 10 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Scientific News, illustrated, at one dollar a year. 


THE NEW 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING 


ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y 


GEO. E. WALTON & CO., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
OCINCININ AT, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
showy boxes. 


LAUREL CROWN.—4\ in; Regalia Reina; 
10c.; fine Havana filler, specially selected dark 
Conn. wrapper. 


N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Druaarsps 
only, by express, C. O. D., at thousand rates. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM MASS, 


(The New Remedy for Consumption), and its pre- 
parations: Pills, Capsules, and Emulsion. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
Haw ard A. Abbott, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
a a ed 
WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 127TH Sv., NEAR IsT AVENUE, AND 
146 Cuatuam Sr., N. Y. 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 


Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cis.) SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00 | TO DRUGGISTS, 
CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 

Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York, 


F. PATUREL & GCO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


National Dispensatory. 


By Profs. STILLE & MAISCH. 
New Edition, cloth, price $6.75. Sheep, $7.50. 


FOR SALE BY JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman Street, New York. 


J. N. GERARD, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ GOODS, 


146 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK crry. 

Non-Secret Proprietary Medicines, 

sap hbo tie Lozenges. 

Officinal Lozenges. 

Waxed Paper. 

‘ Ozokerine ’? (Semi-solid Hydrocarbons), an 
unchangeable basis for ointments, etc., at a moderate 


price. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Wines, BRANDIES, &€. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


Fine Essential Oils, Ete. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougiesand Catheters, 


AN. 
DRUGCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Manufacturers of 


Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 


Catalogues sent on application. 


METRIC WEIGHTS. 


ACCURATELY ADJUSTED. 


Angular weights made expressly for druggists’ 


use, for compounding prescriptions written in the 
decimal s 
first, made of ALUMINUD 
weight each of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and10O deci-« 
grammes; Yew 

SECOND, M 
contains one each of 1, 
‘| grammes; price, 60 cents per set. 


stem. They are put Pie two sets; the 
» contains one 


40 cents 


per set. THE 
ADE OF GER 


TAN SILVER, 
2, 3, 4,and & 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


W. H. PILE & SONs, 


768 and 770 Passyunk Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We also make the finer class of ydrometers, 


Specific Gravity Bottles, Graduated Tubes, 
Standard Graduates, ete, 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


PATENT MBETAT,, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Art of Perfumery. Piesse. 


Hager's 


TYLER importers, 
FINCH, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 


54 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


UTTLE FISH BONES, 


FQ NUGREEK SEEDS, 
HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AII kinds. 

SENNA—All kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


IN Eww 


1 Gross Boxes. 


Books 
FOR DRUGGISTS. 
Cloth ee eee $5 50 


Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association, 1879, Unbound $7.00; bound.. 7 50 


Handbuch der Pharmaceutischen 


Praxis. Issued in parts at 5c. each; twelve 


parts now ready.* The work will be com- 
pleted in about twenty-two parts. 


For sale by JOHN NEWTON, 36 Beekman St., N.Y. 


[May, 1880, 


SOAP, 
Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W.E. 


May, 1880. | 
Notes and Queries. 


Notice.—Jé is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month,and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communications’? suitable for Tar Drueaists 
CrrouLAR are respectfully solictied, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


A Dispensing Difficulty.—Z. 4. (Indiana) 
writes that the following prescription was not long 
since brought to his store during the night; 


eee WCb, TOIT CHIOTICN. ....., cscesces cases 34. 
Propacses CHIOVAHS: 26 ive c ee dep scs sees 3 ij. 
Syrupi amygdali Persice....... ........ zj. 
BSPOM Nes c.. 5 ots 7s 3 jij. 


Misce. Dose, one tablespoonful every three hours. 

Not having the syrup ordered, and not thinking 
it of sufficient importance to call up other drug- 
gists, or the prescriber himself, he simply took it 
upon himself to use the Syrupus Amygdale instead 
of the Syrupus amygdali Persice, which is not offl- 
cinal, and ‘“‘of which,” he says, ‘‘ neither the United 
States Dispensatory, the Pharmacopaia, the Na- 
tional Dispensatory, nor the German Pharmacopeia 
knows anything, and of which I failed to find men- 
tion in any work of acknowledged authority in use 
in the drug shops of the United States.”’ The re- 
sult was that the doctor was highly displeased, 
claimed that the money should be returned to the 
patient, and said that he wanted no “‘tinkering”’ 
with his prescriptions, ‘‘I claim,’ adds our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘that, under the circumstances, I could 
not do otherwise, and would do so again if occasion 
required. Who is right?” 

We answer that, although the physician cannot 
be held altogether blameless, our correspondent was 
clearly wrong. He should not have substituted a 
medicine for another without the consent of the 
prescriber, but since he had not the article ordered, 
and knew nothing of it, should have simply ad- 
mitted his inability to dispense the prescription, 
and allowed the patient to have it prepared else 
where as best he might. Respecting the syrup 
itself, it is undoubtedly the syrup of peach flowers 
that the physician intended. The preparation is an 
old one, was formerly officinal in many Pharmaco- 
peeias of the continent of Europe, and is still kept in 
the French Codex. The last authority gives the 
following directions: 

Syrup of Peach Flowers. 
Expressed juice of peach flowers 2 pounds. 
WILE SHORE Sica yest nein ean y~ sp 28 ounces. 

Dissolve in a covered vessel heated on a water 
bath, and strain. Other Pharmacopeeias, now ob- 


solete, gave the subjoined formula: 


Peach POWGES a ipaw es caret «00s Healy og 8 pounds. 
Boing WAlen vewiss «ses « sv0eia ne ores ee te 
OU Age id masini ss criniivies ands «thin - ; 


Make an infusion with the flowers, strain the 
liquor, add to it the sugar, and evaporate to the con- 
sistency of syrup. 

The preparation is also noticed in the United 
States Dispensatory, fourteenth edition, page 1727, 
and in the National Dispensatory, second edition, 
page 1066. Its effects are those of a laxative and 
vermifuge, somewhat resembling manna in its ac- 
tion. The only fault that can be found with the 
doctor in this case, is that he prescribed during the 
night a medicine so little known in this country; 
but perhaps other druggists in the same town, 
knowing his custom, keep the preparation on hand 
to fill his prescriptions. 


P. (Detroit, Mich.).—We have no means of follow- 
ing up the various stages of a patent law-suit before 
the courts. They usually drag a long time before a 
decision is reached. But as the winner is sure to 
let all the world know of his success, the absence 
of such heralding in important cases may be taken 
as a sign that affairs are yet in statu quo. 


J. D. K, (Perth, Ont.). —Incompatibles. 
Iodide of potassium is incompatible with most alka- 
loids, including quinia, in solutions. The addition 
of an acid only hastens the decomposition of the 
potassium salt and the formation of an insoluble 
and nearly inert iodo-compound of the alkaloid. 


W. 7. S. (Newark, N. J.) can find an answer to 
every one of his queries in any elementary work on 
chemistry. The primer of chemistry, advertised in 
another column, would be amply sufficient for the 


purpose. 


P. (Newark, N. J.).—Your note in regard to Wall 
Ink was received too late for consideration in the 
April number. From the description of the plant, 
its habitat, etc., we incline to think that the explana- 
tion given by Hibernian is the correct one. Arabis 
lyrata, wall cress, which you suggest, is in all pro- 
bability a different plant. It is of the crucifere 
family, while the wall ink in question is an aquatic 
plant apparently belonging to the umbellifere. 


Hibernian is likely to be as n ear the truth as one 


ean expect to come under the circumstances, 
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The same remarks substantially apply to a com- 
munigation from F. K, (Manteno, Iil.), who thinks 
that Wali Ink is identical with the Lepidium lati- 
Jolium, broad-leayed pepperwort, another plant of 
the crucifers family, 


M. B. (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Pavesi’s Hzemo- 
static Solution, The Restaurador Farmacéutico 
gives the following formula: 


Sulphocarbolic acid........ ........ 5 drachms. 
Aleobols iis .i.h+.0 ab, eae 5 ¥ 
Bengole acids ccs | kt. agi tee cduseins 1 drachm, 
Tannin. cop 3.1 Ane oh Nar Aner 1 $ 
Glycering.« 5553 86s ares ELavssta af ove 5 drachms. 
Rasenwater, «2... s.r saceeescetmesswt 5 ounces. 


Dissolve the benzoic acid in the alcohol, the tannin 
in the glycerine, and the sulphocarbolic acid in the 
water. Mix the solutions together, and filter. The 
preparation is a straw-colored liquid, with the odor 
of rose, a slightly acrid taste, and an acid reaction. 
It is neither caustic nor irritating, but makes an 
excellent hemostatic. 


A. 0. N. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—There is no au- 
thoritative formula given for Elixir of Kino, 
and the preparation, for more than one reason, 
scarcely appears to be a desirable one. Yet it might 
be made, we presume, by exhausting six drachms 
of kino with one pint of simple elixir. It would be, 
then, of half the strength of the tincture. 


J. K. #. (McKeesport, Pa.).—Some good receipts 
for family dyeing were given in THE Druegists 
CrrcuLar of April, 1878, page 82, and May, 1879, 
page 99, 

A, B. (Biddeford;Me.)._ Liquors Blackened 
by Iron. This subject was discussed at some 
length in Tae Drueetsts Crrouiar of July, 1876, 
page 127, when several correspondents favored us 
with their processes for removing this annoying 
coloration, Among these one, like you, suggested 
the addition of milk, in a somewhat larger propor- 
tion, however. The objection against it is that it 
lowers the proof of the liquor, and introduces into 
it foreign substances easily detected by evaporation. 
For this reason we prefer filtration through calcined 
magnesia, which is quite as effective and liable to 
none of the objections mentioned. 


E. G. W. (Utier, Minn.).—(1.) Mucilage for | 


Labels. The following is said to remain pliable 
when dry, so that the labels do not ‘curl up,’’ and, 
when moistened; will adhere as readily as postage 


stamps: 
CKETING fe Basse acta Win “a aiiaan i's cio ore 2 ounces. 
GY CONG ree se et en teen ne 1 drachm. 
FALCON Ola alle asks cia pe Ai easiness a aces (ais 1 ounce. 
WRC Reeccne Ceoneenae nacelle . 6 ounces. 
(2.) Waterproofing Cloth. Perhaps the best 


and most simple process is to dip the articles in a 
saturated solution of paraftine in benzine. The 
solution is made by cutting paraffine into small 
pieces, and introducing it with the benzine into a 
glass stoppered vessel. Amn excess of paraftine must 
be used, and the benzine must be quite free from 
fat or oil. When the articles are well saturated 
with the waterproofing solution they only need dry 
ing in the air, away from lights and fires. 


B. G. (Driftwood, Pa.).—A formula for Elixir of 
Phosphate of Iron, Quinta, and Strychnia was given 
in the Notes and Queries of October, 1879, page 177, 
and one for Bitter Wine of Tron in June of the same 
year, page 112. 

EB. L. (Margaretiville, N. Y.).-Mlow to Evade 
a Law. Plainly stated, your request is for our aid 
to enable you to evade the liquor law of your locality. 
Unjust and vexatious as we consider some of these 
regulations to be when applied to druggists, we 
confess our dislike and inaptness for giving any ad- 
vice of the kind. A lawyer, we believe, would be 
the proper person to consult, as the popular opinion 
is that members of the legal profession are better 
able than any one else to break or evade almost any 
existing law. You might thus ascertain how small 
a proportion of aloes or camphor added to distilled 
spirits would be sufficient to legally transform com- 
mon liquors into regular medicines. This, we must 
own, we are unable to say. 


W. G. C. (Brookline, Mass.).—The processes for 
preparing Sponge Tents are described in both the 
United States and the National Dispensutories. 


H. B. (Great Bend, Pa.).—The prescription, 
“RR. Epispastis, 4x6," we take to mean a blister 
four by six inches. The proper word would have 
been Zpispastici, but we have no means of knowing 
whether the mistake was in the original or in the 


copy. 


BE. W. (Yankton, D. T.).—The chemical changes 
occurring in so complicated a mixture cannot easily 
be foretold, even were the proportions of the in- 
gredients known, a point which you omit, as well 
as a description of the physical changes observed, 
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W. H. T. (Frackville, Pa.).—A Concentrated 
Extract of Vanilla can be made from the 
formula published in November, 1879, page 194, by 
increasing to any reasonable extent the proportion 
of the sugar and vanilla, the quantity of menstruum 
remaining the same. 

E. H. D. C. (Wyoming, Ill.). Elixir of Pep-~ 
sine and Bismuth, A very good and practi- 
cal paper on this elixir, by Mr. T. F. Main, was 
printed in the March number of this year. You 
can follow no better guide for obtaining as satis- 
factory a preparation as the case admits. The 
strychnia, often used in connection with the elixir, 
may be added at any stage of the manipulation in 
the state of sulphate or citrate as nearly neutral as 
possible. It takes no share in the change or pre- 
cipitation often noticed in the mixture. When 
solutions stronger in pepsine than the one above 
mentioned are desired, it is better to use the pure 
pepsine so as not to be encumbered with a quantity 
of inert sugar of milk. When we say pure pepsine, 
we mean, not the chemically pure principle which 
remains yet to be isolated, but the purified product 
before it is mixed with sugar of milk. 


W. H. T. (Clyde, N. Y.).—We know of no process 
for dissolving dichromate of potassa in oil of turpen- 
tine. 


W. B. J. (Spring Mills, Pa.).—The Barometric 
Solution used in a hermetically sealed glass 
tube may be made as follows: 


Camphor, 220 4 te, ohne 246 drachms, 
RIGONONTISNS, , eee se OAM) 1 11 ig 
Water ee ..cseencser heute a 9 ss 
Baltpetret sere. te ect eset fees 38 grains. 
Pal'animonigt 77 ect ec eto 38 s 


Dissolve the camphor in the alcohol, the galts in 
the water, and mix the solutions together. As we 
have had occasion to remark before, these ap- 
pliances are delusive and of no value as a barometer, 
A sealed tube, having no communication with the 
outside air, cannot respond to atmospheric pressure, 
and the changes observed in the appearance of the 
liquid are solely owing to variations of temperature. 
It is recommended by some to stop the glass tube 
with a cork perforated with a pin-hole. This allows 
communication with the atmosphere, but causes 
loss of alcohol, and does not render the apparatus 
more reliable. 


J. R. L. (St. Louis, Mo.).—(1.) WMyocholic 
Acid is a name which has been applied to two 
different substances in succession. It is now used 
for designating the acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potassa on hyoglycocholic 
acid. It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and crystallizes in mammellated granules. 
Its chemical composition is given as C,;H,,0, (new 
system). The hyoglycocholic acid just now men- 
tioned was formerly known as hyocholic acid. Its 
sodium salt constitutes the principal parts of the 
bile of the pig. The acid is a white resinous body, 
which melts in hot water, and then presents a silky 
aspect. It solidifies after remaining for a few days 
over the water-bath, and, after it has lost all traces 
of water, does not even melt at 120° C. (248° F.), It 
is but slightly soluble in water, easily soluble in 
alcohol, but quite insoluble in ether. It combines 
readily with alkalies, forming soluble componnds. 
The chemical history of the acid and its combina- 
tions is rather a lengthy one, but we believe we 
haye mentioned as much of it as will interest the 
generality of druggists. Its chemical formula is 
C,7H43NO,, new system. (2.) We find the follow- 
ing in our back numbers: 

Liquor Carbonis Detergens. 


Quillaya bark, bruised ......,... .. 4 pounds, 
TANCGDOMNS Op Dein. aa treie cis cee elcome a 2 gallons, 
Heat to boiling, macerate for several days, and 

filter. Then 
Take-of the tinctures... ..,...- soem «8 %6 ounces. 
Ooatars cass.) endear) oaks ded oe Se 


Digest eight days on a water-bath or sand-bath, at a 
moderate temperature, occasionally stirring the 
mixture, and filter. 

This also answers the query of W. /. 8. (St. Loués.) 


F. P. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Receipts for making 
Colored Fires were given this year in the January 
number, page 42. 


Cc. JT. (Barton, Md.).— Communications mailed 
from your place on the 19th and 22d of the month 
cannot reach us in time to be considered in the next 
succeeding number. We answer your queries as 
follows: (1.) Muriate of Tin, or Tin Liquor, 
is best made as follows: 


Molatic geld) n dccn sees < tsie ns 12 fluid ounces. 
Wattle A Cid ee aes oe 
Whaler. cite du-aibsiiee 3a6 cure usu’ Pl Ay 


Granulated tin, sufficient. 
Mix the liquids together, and add the tin gradually, 
one portion being allowed to dissolve completely 
before the next is dropped in. When the addition 
of more metal ceases to cause the evolution of red 
fumes the operation is ended. Owingto the variable 
strength of the acids of commerce, it is difficult to 
specify more exactly the quantity of tin needed to 


complete the solution. (2.) The formula of Bate~ 
man’s Drops is to be found in Dispensatories 
and most treatises on pharmacy, and therefore need 
not be here repeated. (3.) Your query regarding Glass 
Cement was answered last year in the March num- 
ber, page 65. It was in reply to a communication 
sent by yourself, and it is strange that you should 
have overlooked or so soon forgotten it. Correspond- 
ents sending queries should at least read Taz Droue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR carefully enough to see the answers 
to their own questions. Respecting your additional 
inquiry, we can only say that we do not know where 
the ready-nade cement can be procured, or whether, 
indeed, it is to be had at all anywhere. 


Watson (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Abbreviation 
or Cipher? It is difficult, from the copy for- 
warded, to form a decided opinion on the prescrip- 
tion. The mark, which looks like an arbitrary sign 
in your letter, might perhaps be easy enough to de- 
cipher in the original. You must remember that in 
the previous Pharmacopeia of the United States 
both the tincture of aconite leaves and the tincture 
of the root were officinal. In the present one only 
the second tincture has been preserved, under the 
title of Tinctura Aconiti Radicis, simplified by the 
British Pharminacopeia into Tinctura Aconiti. It is 
not unlikely that the physician, wishing to pre- 
scribe both tinctures, called one ‘‘ Tinctura Aconiti”’ 
and the other ‘‘ Tinetura Aconiti Foliorum.”’ In the 
abbreviated style, so unfortunately prevalent, his 
prescription would read as follows: 


pre LINC, ACOM UL tictete ats «eens sere gtt. vj. 
Mines ARCOM Esc. acersrPaclerete ne gtt. xxiv. 
Liq. potas. citrat........ Mere cetsttart Rv. 
Syr. acaciz..,... SCOPE Fe BE ee €y; 


We would incline to accept this explanation rather 
than suspect collusion with another druggist. 


Muller’s Fluid.—S. P. 8S. (Albany, N. Y.) 
kindly supplies the following formula: 


Bichromate of potassa.......... ... 400 grains. 
Sulphate of SOda. . .> cene - mebincanee 160. 
BEE oe ote andl ceeciee areSiale 4 sala cinem oh 2 pints. 


Mix, and filter. This solution, he says, is much 
used by histologists for preparing specimens for 
microscopic demonstration. We are indebted to 
W. T. Ford (Kansas City, Mo.) for a formula nearly 
identical. 


W. H. H. (Somerville, Tenn.). —Some perfect 
flowers, with a portion of the stems and roots, are 
necessary to identify a plant not commonly used and 
presenting no striking peculiarity of color, smell, 
or appearance. 


X. (New York).—Fish Scales for Jewelry. 
The only use to which, so far as we know, fish 
scales are put by jewellers, is for making Artifi- 
cial Pearls, and such, we presume, is the mean- 
ing of your query. This industry has been success- 
fully carried on for alongtimein Paris, France. The 
first step is to extract the pearly material from the 
scales of the blay, or bleak, a small fish of the genus 
Cyprinus, very abundant in the Seine River. The 
scales are scraped from the fish into a tub contain- 
ing water, and, after agitation and repose, the fluid 
is poured off, the operation being repeated until the 
sediment, called essence of orient, and the scales, are 
perfectly free from impurities. Next, the whole is 
strained through a sieve, which retains the scales 
and allows the essence to pass with the water. 
After a short time’s rest the essence is separated by 
decantation, and mixed with a small quantity of am- 
monia to prevent putrefaction. To make the arti- 
ficial pearls, hollow beads of glass, perforated with 
two holes at opposite sides, are procured, and into 
them a small portion of the essence is introduced 
by suction, and spread over the inner surface of the 
glass. When this has become dry and hard the 
globe is filled with spermaceti or wax. The best 
imitation is produced by making the beads of slight- 
ly bluish and opalescent glass, and exposing the 
finished pearls for a short time to the fumes of hy- 
drofluoric acid to tone down the too shiny lustre 
of the glass. Among the fishes indigenous to this 
country, that known in the markets as the white fish 
of the lakes shows every ‘indication of being likely 
to make a good substitute for the French adlette, 
At any rate, it would perhaps be worth while to try 
the experiment, but it is well to bear in mind that 
only a very small yield is to be expected. 


_R. L. (Baltimore, Md.).—In the back numbers of 
THe Druaea@ists CrRoULAR you can find not only 
the description and history of the substances men- 
tioned in your letter, but many articles on chemical, 
botanical, and pharmaceutical subjects not treated 
in Dispensatories. 

F.. K. (Cleveland, O.).—The French Codex directs 
the preparation to be made as follows: 

Ethereal Tincture of Conium, 
Powdered conium leaves......... 1 troy ounce. 
Ether of sp. gr. 0 758...... ..... 5 ‘* ounces. 

Exhaust the drug by percolation. Pure ether should 
not be employed, but a mixture of ether with suffi- 
cient alcohol to form a liquid of the specific gravity 
0°758 to 0°760, as above mentioned. 
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J. R. R. (New York’,—Sulphindylate, or 
Sulphindigotate of Potassa, is obtained 
by adding acetate of potassa to sulphindigotic acid, 
a compound known in commerce as sulphate of 
indigo, or soluble blue indigo. The resulting blue 
precipitate is thrown on a filter and washed with a 
dilute solution of acetate of potassa till the liquid 
which runs through begins to turn blue. The salt 
1s then washed with alcohol to remove the acetate, 
and dried. It forms a copper-colored mass, yielding 
a blue powder; it has an intense coloring power. 
It is deliquescent, soluble in 140 times its weight of 
water, and in a much smaller quantity of boiling 
water. It is almost insoluble in water holding in 
solution certain salts, acetate of potassa, for in- 
stance. Sulohindylate of potassa is chiefly used in 
industry, under the names of precipi‘ated indigo or 
solid blue. We think it is not employed in medi- 
cine. Formerly indigo was given in very large doses 
in the treatment of epilepsy, but it is now aban- 
doned. 


J. H. EK. (Newburgh, Pa.).—Either the cold cream 
without oil or the glycerine cream, noticed in the 
current volume of Tor DruGeists CrrcuLAR, would 
make a good cosmetic for whitening and softening 
the skin. The formula of the first was printed in 
January, page 33, and the second in February, page 
64, 


A. & Co. (Middletown, Del.).— Whitewash 
for Outbuildings. The following is recom- 
mended for the outside of houses: In a water- 
tight barrel place half a bushel of lime and slake 
it with enough boiling water to cover it about five 
inches deep. When the slaking has been effected, 
add enough water to give the proper consistency, 
two pounds of sulphate of zinc, one of common 
salt, and half a pound of alum. Various colors 
may now be introduced. A rich cream tint is ob- 
tained by adding about three pounds of yellow 
ochre. A lead or nearl color is imparted by lamp- 
black, ved by Venetian red or red ochre, and dlue 
by sulphate of copper. The wash is to be applied, 
as soon as ready, with a painter’s or whitewasher’s 
brush. It is said to be durable as well as inex- 
pensive. 

W. H. D. (Durham, N. C.).—We know of no pro- 
cess for making a solution of Citrate of Mag-= 
nesia that will not precipitate sooner or later. 
Various devices have been proposed from time to 
time for insuring its keeping as long as possible, 
but none of them produce a permanent solution. A 
good way is to make only a small quantity at a time, 
or even to prepare it in measure as ordered. Some 
practical hints to effect this were given in Tux 
Drueaists CrRcULAR of October, 1879, page 173. 


The Genuine Farina’s Cologne,—A. T. 
M. (Fishkill Landing, N. Y.), one of our oldest sub- 
scribers, writes that the formula recently given in 
the Notes and Queries is not the real one, but a de- 
usive receipt communicated many years ago by 
one of the Farinas to the anxious compiler of an 
encyclopedia. He says: ‘‘The first Farina came 
from Italy to Germany as the valet or barber of the 
Elector of Cologne some 150 years ago, and out of five 
essential oils, then easily procurable, and true spirit 
of wine, he and all his successors made their Eau 
de Cologne. It can be made as well in this country, 
at a cost of about fifty-four cents a pint, Four of 
the essential oils can always be had here of the 
proper quality, and the fifth is easily procured 
genuine by any honest distiller of the nut contain- 
ing it.” He adds that he makes Cologne water 
which cannot be distinguised from Farina’s, even 
by the reagent—strong water of ammonia—and 
hopes the readers of THe Drueeists CrrouLAR 
will save their material and patience by not at- 
tempting to follow the formula in question pub- 
lished in our columns, All this information is in- 
teresting, but it would hsve been much more useful 
if our correspondent had named the five essential 
oils and given their proportion. More than one of 
our readers would like to make Cologne just like 
Farina’s, at less than four dollars and a half a gal 
lon. 

H. J. H. (Houlton, Me.).—The Maryland College of 
Pharmacy have adopted the following formula: 


Tincture of Gelsemium, 
Powdered yellow jasmine root.. 4 troy ounces, 
Diluted alcoho}... he Ie nad.) 

Macerate for two weeks, and filter. Dose, twenty 
to forty drops. King’s American Dispensatory for 
the same gives the following: 


Fresh yellow jasmine root 4 troy ounces. 
Diluted alcohol 1 pint. 
Cut the root into fine slices, macerate it for four- 
teen days in the menstruum, express, and filter. 
Dose, from ten drops to a fiuid drachm, 


C. A. F. (Almont, Mich.).—It is hardly possible to 
advise you unless you specify the quantity of the 
chemicals entering into the composition. 


G. (Kansas) supplies the following information: 
“¢L.) Deodorizing Iodoform, Is it general- 


ly known that camphor has the property of mask- 
ing the smell of iodoform? Im preparing an oint- 
ment of one drachm of eachof these with six 
drachms of cosmoline, I was surprised to find that 
the customary odor of the iodoform had disappear- 
ed, and further experiments have since proved such 
to be the case every time. (2.) To Powder 
Shellac. I place it in a stout canyas bag—I use a 
shot bag—and beat it with a wooden mallet. This 
is not ‘original,’ being the same way our grand- 
mothers powdered their spices, but I consider it bet- 
ter than the paper bag and pestle proposed last 
month by a correspondent.”* 

For the same purpose, Louis Genois ( Philadelphit, 
Pa.) recommends a process entirely different in 
principle from those offered by other correspond- 
ents. Itis as follows: 

Throw the resin into water as hot as the hands 
can bear, and knead it thoroughly into a mass, 
which withdraw, break into small pieces, and dry 
inthesun. Then grindit in a mill. I have pow- 
dered large quantities of shellac in this way for mak- 
ing colored fires, and have found it the most effi- 
cient and rapid of all. 


Subscriber (Springfield, Mass.).—Tartaric Acid 
for Quinia Pills, For more than one reason 
tartaric is preferable to salphuric acid when the 
dispenser 1s allowed to choose between the two. The 
quinia salt is rendered as soluble, and there is not, 
as with sulphuric acid, the inconvenience of seeing 
the whole mass set like plaster of Paris when the 
guantity of acid is insufficient, or when the sulphate 
of qu'nia is from certain makers. Strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless a fact that. even when 
chemically identical, sulphate of quinia of different 
brands varies widely in its behavior with the solvents 
and excipients used for making pill-masses. 


C. (Mississippi). To Blue Gun Lock«, 
Gun locks snd revolver barrels, being usually made 
of steel, are rendered blue by simply being subjected 
to heat. The articles are first finely polished and 
then exposed to a uniform heat, gradually applied. 
This is best done by immersing them in wood ashes 
or sand, and carefully watching the effects of heat. 
As soon as they acquire the right color they are to 
be taken out of the sand bath and plunged in oil. 
The temperature necessary to obtain the color is 
from 500° to 600° F., the last giving the darkest 
shade. 


Bronzing Gun-Barrels.—C. L. L. R. (Pass 
Christian, Miss.) highly recommends the following 
process, which he has found in one of the best 
works on gur sports. ‘First make the subjoined 
acid mixture: 


Tincture of muriate of iron ... 1 fluid ounce. 


Alcoholic ccc: See, cee tah = 
CRlOMEL Teenie sastacwciee.ce meee 2 drachms. 
Strong nitric acid ...... ...... 2 fluid drachms. 
Sulphate of copper . ......... 1 drachm, 

ain’ Water cre ace poictasine .... 2 pints. 


Mix well. and allow the mixture to stand for several 
days before using. Apply it gently io the barrels 
every second or third hour with asmall sponge. The 
barrels should be left between each application ina 
damp cellar if possible. Therust which will collect 
on the barrels should be spread evenly and smoothly 
over the whole length, without rubbing, before 
each application. Do this every day until they 
strike the proper color. In order to prepare the 
barrels to receive the acid mixture, I would recom- 
mend to rub them thoroughly with fine emery paper 
until they be perfectly white, and in order to re- 
move the grease which may have remained on 
them, rub them up and down freely with powdered 
lime or chalk. When the barrels are dark enough, 
by dint of applying the mixture, pour boiling water 
over them until all acid is washed off, and Jet the 
metal cool down. Finally, rub with a little oil. If 
this is properly done one will be fully repaid for his 
trouble, as I have been.”’ 


T. B. B. (Lancaster, Pa.).— White Catarrh 
Snuff, We would recommend the following, 
which, under the name of Pulvis sternutatorius, was 
officinal some fifty years since in the Hanoverian 
Pharmacopeia: 


Powdered white hellebore.......... 2 drachms. 
orrisroot. .............. 1drachm. 

Bide: POWER: 85." Rh cad. 12 drachms. 

Hoffman’s balsamic mixture....... 20 drops. 


Mix. The formula of the last ingredient was given 
in THE Drueaists CrrcuLar of October, 1879, page 
173. 

C. F. T. (Cincinnii, 0.).—To Fix Crayon 
Drawings, the usual way is to moisten the back 
of the sheet with a solution of white shellac in alco- 
hol. Your lack of success with this material is 
probably owing to the wrong proportion of the in- 
gredients, as too thick a solution is to be avoided as 
much as one too thin. Since you can easily obtain 
a sample of the Paris-made article, which gives 
satisfaction, you should have no difficulty in pre- 
paring something like it after a rough examination. 
All that you have to do is to evaporate in a tared 


capsule a known quantity of the solution—prefer 
ably over a water-bath—and to take note”of the 
weight of the residue, at the same time observing 
its appearance. With moderately good prescription 
scales one drachm or two of the varnish thus ex- 
amined ought to be sufficient to enable you to imi- 
tate the preparation. If, then, you would communi- 
cate your formula, it would be of advantage to many 
druggists, but we fear this is asking too much. 


A, OC. N. (Philadelphia, Pa ).—(1.) The new Ger- 
man Pharmacopeia gives the following modified 
formula: 

Marshmallow Ointment, 


Powdered turmeric...............-+- 1 ounce. 
Dia eect vg Peek tcecdense ties eee 50 ounces. 
OMG WAAR: SI. icles carineeeecapen 3 * 
Burgundy pitch.................. Shee AS! 


Digest the turmeric in the lard for half an hour overa 
water-bath then add the beeswax and the pitch, melt 


the whole together, and strain the ointment. The pre- | 


paration is thus popularly designated, because it was 
formerly made with marshmallow root, but as this 
substance, besides being useless, rendered the oint- 
ment liable to become mouldy, it is now left out 
of the composition, and the officinal name of the 
ointment is Unquentum flavum, yellow ointment. 
(2.) A formula for Compound Elixir of Taraxacum 
was given in November, 1878, page 190. The other 
preparation is unknown to us. 


L. W.(W. Hau Claire, Wis.).—(1) Judging from 
analogy, we believe the Fluid Extract of 
Cascara Sagrada might be made with advan- 
tage in the same manner as the officinal fluid extract 
of dogwood. The drug itself can probably be ob- 
tained from most wholesale druggists (2.) To 
Clean White Gloves, benzine of good quality 
is the best liquid to use. It is difficult to under- 
stand what can be the advantage of adding to one 
pint of it one drachm each of ether, chloroform, 
and carbonate of ammonia, unless it be to alter its 
appearance and smell, and make the customer be- 
lieve that he is served with an article superior to the 
ordinary benzine sold by painters at a few cents a 
quart. 


R. L. B. (Fort Wayne, Ind.).—_Oxymuriatic 
Acid is one of the old names of chlorine. As this 
gas is obtained from muriatic acid and peroxide of 
manganese, an oxidizing substance, it was formerly 
thought to be an oxide of muriatic acid. Hence 
the name, A solution of chlorine in water, when 
fresh, effectually removes ink stains and writing. 


J. B. D. (Great Bend, Pa.).—Your prescription is 
simply a variety of the Corrassa Compound. Its 
fraudulent character has more than once been ex- 
posed in THe Drueaists CrRcuLAR. 


Sulphuric Acid in Quinia Pills. 


In answer to a request made in the April number 
of Tur Druaeists CrrouLaR, we received the fol- 
lowing communications, The query was, When a 
physician prescribes sulphate of quinia and a sufii- 
clent quantity of sulphuric acid, how much acid 
should be added? 


To The Druggists Circular: 


In regard to the prescription on which your cor- 
respondent from St. Louis wants an opinion, I would 
say it explains itself—that is, a sufficient quantity 
of diluted sulphuric acid is wanted to form a mass. 
Perhaps the doctor who wrote the prescription be- 
longs to a class of physicians I have met, that, when 
asked why they prescribe acids instead of glycerine 
or other excipients, state they do not know, but 
invariably attribute it to a habit. 

Another and more sensible and scientific class 
state they prescribe acids because it makes the 
quinia more soluble, and, as a matter of course, 
they get the desired effect sooner than if other ex- 
cipients were used. They also say that they want 
sufficient acid to form a mass without the addition 
of anything else. J. FRANK PHILuips, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. Lenggerhager (Utica, N. ¥.) writes: “The pre- 
scriber says nothing about solution or half solution; 
he directs simply to mix and make ten pills with 
sufficient diluted sulphuric acid todo so. He knows 
that some liquid must be employed to form a mags, 
and sulphuric acid being most in use, he“directs to 
take as much of it as is necessary to form a mass, 
no more, no less. How much now? That depends 
entirely on the quality of the quinia. A pure arti- 
cle will not require more than four drops for twenty 
grains to form a pill mass, while an inferior article 
and mixtures of different other cinchona alkaloids 
may take considerably more.”* 


Geo. 8. Hopper (Hume, N. Y.) substantially agrees 
with the foregoing, and adds: ‘As to the possible 
propriety of prescribing citric or tartaric acid, your 
correspondent should remember that many very 
good physicians are very poor pharmaceutists, and 
that we are often called upon to adopt a very de- 
fective formula from a quite respectable doctor.” 


J. E. (Dunkirk, N. Y.).— Chlorate of Potassa 
in Mixtures. The reaction described is one 


| some that will better answer your purpose. 


t that has not been observed yet, we believe, in similar 
mixtures. It would be somewhat risky to attempt to 
| give an explanation without having seen it or exam- 


ined the chemicals for impurities. One fault in the 
prescription can be detected at the first glance; there 
| is more chlorate of potassa ordered than the mix- 
| ture can hold in permanent solution. For that rea- 


| son you should not have applied heat, but rubbed 


the chlorate in a mortar with the liquids and affixed 
a ‘shake label” to the bottle. As it is, you sent 
out the mixture before it had cooled down, and the 
result, no doubt, has been that about one fourth of 
the chlorate has separated from the solution in 
crystals. 


P. L. (London, Canada).—Besides the receipt for 
French Shoe Dressing, printed in Tae Drucersts 
CrrcuLar of November, 1879, others were given in 
preceding numbers, and among these you may find 
Other- 
wise you might make a few experiments and try, by 
a change of proportions, to improve the gloss of the 
preparation. 


D. L. (San Francisco, Cala.).—_To Detect Fish 
Oil in Linseed Oil, the following process has 
been recommended: Mix ten parts by weight of 
the suspected oil with three parts of crude nitric 
acid, agitate them together, and allow the mixture 
to stand a short time, when the oil and acid will 
separate into two layers. If the sample under ex- 
amination contains fish oil, the oily layer is of a dark 
brown color, while the acid layer assumes an orange 
or dark yellow color. When pure linseed oil is 
treated in the same way the oil is changed to a sea- 
green, and finally greenish-yellow color, while the 
acid becomes light yellow. This, it is true, ir only 
a qualitative test, and will only show the presence 
of more than three per cent. of adulteration, but 
it might be employed as an approximative quanti- 
tative test by the device familar to chemists of pre- 
paring a number of adulterated samples of known 
composition to be used for comparing with the 
specimens under examination. 


F. L, Baltimore, Md.).—As the proprietary article 
named in your letter is of a composition kept secret, 
it is impossible for us to say whether it is identical 
or not with purified quinoidine, or in what respects 
one differs from the other. © 


_L. L. (Girard, 0).—To Bleach Sponges, 
A process was described in Tor Drueeists Crrov- 
LAR of May, 1878 page 93. Another more recent is 
the following: After washing the sponge and free- 
ing it from sand and shells, dip it for one or two 
minutes into a very weak solution of permanganate 
of potassa. Withdraw it from the bath and press 
the water out. This sponge is now of a brown 
color, owing to the formation of oxide of manganese, 
but, on being soaked for a short time in a weak 
solution of oxalic acid, the oxide is dissolved out 
and the color of the sponge is much improved. By 
repeating the operation two or three times the 
sponges are rendered of a very light color, without 
injury to their texture. Finally they are washed in 
an abundance of water to remove all traces of acid, 
and dried in the shade. 


L. W. H. (Cincinnati, O.).—We fear you have 
somewhat mixed up the names. 
other Pharmacopeias have both the Aqua Lauro- 
cerasi and the Agua Cerasi nigre. The first is 
officinal in the British Pharmacopeia, under the 
name of cherry-laurel water, and the second, now 
obsolete, was formerly made from black-cherry 
pits, but is now directed by the German Pharma- 
copeia to be prepared by diluting the distilled 
water of bitter almonds with nineteen times ita 
weight of distilled water. 


H, H. 8. (Butler Centre, Iowa).—The subject of 
Taxidermy was treated at some length in Octo- 
ber, 1874, in an article occupying almost a full col- 
umn of the Notes and Queries of that number. It is 
too long to be reprinted at present. As you were & 
subscriber then, we believe, you can readily find 
the article in your files—that is, of course, if you 
take care to preserve your Drua@aGists CIRCULAR, 
as do many of our subscribers. 


Chromographic Ink.—S. American, M. D. 
(San Francisco, Oula.) writes that his copying pad 
works to perfection since he made the following 
ink: 


ANTMMO'ViOlell. ss ves es oem aT eee 20 grains. _ 
BICOWOL. vo ates sv 00's vies sea e Ree 1 drachm. 
Glycerine tye. sss doeae cee aetna ae wy * 
WheAtOR stnsrassic. thine wsieuedeeamente - 1 ounce. 


Mix and dissolve. 

A query accompanying this communication is 
published elsewhere, under the heading of Jnforma- 
tion Wanted, 


W. 7. H. (Schenectady, N. Y.)\.—lodine and 
Oil of Origanum. The violent action of iodine 
on oil of origanum and other essential oils is well 
known. As some oils are not affected by this re- 
agent, it is frequently used by dealers to detect cer- 
tain adulterations, that of oil of peppermint, for 


| instance, with oil of turpentine. The results of the 
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reaction are probably quite complicated, but from 
the effects of iodine on oil of copaiba, described 
in the April number of THe Druaaists CrRcULAR, 
it is to be presumed that they largely consist of 
hydriodic acid, with free iodine. 


BE. P. (Decatur, Ill.)\.—Te Bleach Sperm 
Ol, Most of the general processes for bleaching 
oils, described in back numbers of Taz Druaaists 
CrrcuLaR, apply to sperm oil. One of the most 
recently recommended is to treat them with a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potassa, afterwards filter- 
ing them through bone-black. 


A. B. (Brantford, Canida).—_Pharaoh’s Ser- 
pents’? Eggs are made from sulphocyanide of 
mercury, rendered plastic with a little mucilage. 
The chemical can be obtained from most wholesale 
druggists. 


G. R. (Ithaca, Mich.).—Anatomical Speci- 
mens of Bones. To prepare bones for this 
purpose, they are boiled for a long time in water to 
remove all flesh, fat, and gelatine, and afterwards 
soaked in a solution of chloride of lime to bleach 
them. Finally, they are mounted with wires. This 
is the common rapid method, but when time is no 
object, a better way is to bury them a few inches 
below the surface of the ground in places where 
ants can have access to them, examining them from 
time to time to watch the progress of the change 
This may last, according to the size of the animal, 
from a few months to nearly a year. When the 
bones are thoroughly clean they reed only a few 
weeks’ exposure to the sunshine to become perfect- 
ly white, and are then ready for mounting. Such a 
procedure takes rather a long time, but it is said to 
produce really artistic specimens much superior to 
those obtained by the rough method of bone-boiling. 


T. P. (Boston, Mass.).—The following is recom- 
mended as a good preparation. It isnot one of the 


cheap sort, but is said never to become sour or 


mouldy: 
Office Mucilage. 
Gum arabic, or dextrine............ 8 ounces. 
Water, sufficien'. 
Sulphate of cinchonia............... 24 grains. 
Oil of cloves...... eisesd desk ace 8 GEODS: 
Moohol, -..7f4.5 44 1 drachm, 


Dissolve the gum, or dextrine, in enough water to 
form a mucilage of proper thickness, and add to it 
the cinchonia salt and the oil of cloves, dissolved in 


the alcohol. 


A. B. GC. (S*lem, Mass.).—_Ammoniated Opo- 
deldoec may be prepared by adding from six to 
twelve fluid drachms of water of ammonia to each 
pint of the ordinary opodeldoc mentioned in most 


dispensatories and formularies. 


S. D. P. (North Carolina).—(1.) We know of no 
formula for Compound Infusicn of Myrrh, unless 
the name be taken to mean the officinal (ompound 
Tron Mixture, which contains gum myrrh as one of 
This, however, must be admitted 
(2.) Re- 
newing Prescriptions for Liquor, You 
raise a point of law on which we are incompetent to 
advise. It would certainly be very convenient for 


the ingredients. 
to be an explanation rather overstrained. 


druggists if a prescription for ‘ Spiritus Vint Gallict 

% xvj.,” once obtained from a doctor, could be re 
peated, ad infinitvm, as often as the patient though 
himeelf in need of the medicine. for instance severa 


times a week or twice a day. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears the judges of your district construe the law 


differently, and no wonder! 


W. (St. Johns, Quebec).—In the Notes and Querie 


of last month we were compelled to respectfully 


decline the publication of more ‘* Allsptce? 


literature. So far these quotations were only in the 
English language, which is bad enough, but now 
our correspondent offers to srpply us with any 
amount of them, half English and half French. 
Our readers must 


Really it would be too dreadful. 
be spared such an infliction. 


A. (Rutland, Vt.).—(1.) The following is frequent- 
ly used here for children teething, and would pro- 


bably answer as a soothing syrup, without opium: 
Anise-seed Cordial. 


Oil of anise-seed.......... Ripe ees 8 drachms. 

‘© coriander seed........-.. «- 5 drops 
Deodorized alcohol........... «++. 20 pints. 
Simple syrup.... i... .00...--seeeree 20." 

PU, san 6s «s nad hagtinne “esl <2 86. ¢ 
Mix, and filter. (2.) Maceration or Dis- 


placement. 
maceration instead of displacement for exhaustin 
various drugs with alcoholic menstrua. 


skilful hands, is often a total failure. 


There is no objection to the use of 


There is 
even this advantage, that any one moderately care- 
ful can make a good maceration, while the process 
of displacement requires experience, and, in un- 
(3.) Since 
you desire our opinion, we think your receipt for 
a cough syrup to be unnecessarily complicated. 
The preparation will be milky ard far from plea- 
sant in appearance or to taste, The formula is past 


mending. In the back numbers of Tas Drucaists 
CrecuLar you can find a number of receipts from 
which to choose, for making efficient and elegant 
cough mixtures or syrups. 


Camphorated Phenol.—M. F. Causius 
(Ruffalo, N. ¥.), in answer to a query published in 
the last number, communicates the following for- 
mula, used by him, which he has found satis- 


factory: 
Carbolic acid. .... 0... esccccess cers 44g ounces. 
ATCODO] Ff 6 ticcsrosa turtge wy hh ger % ounce. 
Camphort}<.piawcads. acmereesnasie's 12 ounces. 


Let the mixture stand until the solids have melted. 
It looks, then, like an oily liquid. 


A. H. (Fulton, N. Y.).—A formula for Elixir of 
Calisaya and Iron was given ir Toe Drue- 
Gists CrrovLar of June, 1879, page 105. The addi- 
tion of one grain of strychnia to the pint of finished 
preparation would produce the Elixir of Calisaya, 
or Bark, Iron, and Strychnia. We cannot say, how- 
ever, how near it comes in taste and appearance to 
the elixir of the same name, made by the manufac- 
turers mentioned in your letter. 


F. P. M. (Morroe, La...—An article on the dyeing 
of leather is printed in another part of the present 
number. The formula of the Liver Regulator 
named in your letter is unknown to us. We have 
no recollection of having seen it published in THE 
Drueeists CrrouLaR, as you say, and think it likely 
you are confounding it with the liver pads, which 
were lately noticed on several occasions, 


J. L. A. (Cincinnoti, O.).—The term ** Blue 
Wash israther vague. Besides indicating that 
it is a lotion containing sulphate of copper, it has 
but little meaning. The following, usually employ- 
ed for foot-root in sheep. is perhaps also employed 
in horse medicine as a caustic astringent, and may 
answer your purpose: 


Sulphate of copper...........-. «++ 2 ounces. 
Diluted sulphuric acid .. .......... 2 drachms. 
Water). teeec ct cot ceo neriocetiocdaces 12 ounces. 


R. M W. (Corinth, Miss.).—(..) Grape Sugar. 
We cannot say positively whether syrups made 
from this material are ever used with soda water, 
but our impression is that they are in cheap places. 
We think it very uvadvisable for any druggist to 
imitate this practice if he takes any pride in the 
quality and purity of his goods. (2.) Bin ders for 
Tur Drueeists Crrcutar can be obtained from 
this office at the rate of one dollar and a half, post- 
age prepaid. 


Progress of the Metric System of 


The New York State Medical Society, at the 
meeting held February 6th, 1819, requested writers 
of papers presented at its meetings to employ the 
metric system, and decided that the system be ex- 
clusively used in its published proceedings. 

The New York County Medical Society, on March 
24th, of the same year, resolved that the metric 
system should henceforth be used in the minutes 
and in all the papers published under the authority 
of the Society. 

The American Medical Association, on May 
8th, adopted the metric system for its transactions, 
and requested its members and medical boards of 
hospitals and dispensaries to do the same. 

The Kings County Medical Society and the Phar- 
maceutical Society, of the same county, during the 
year 1879, also passed resolutions favorable to the 
adoption of the new system. ~ 

Many public institutions in this and neighboring 
States have adopted the metric weights and mea- 
sures. The system is also taught in public schools 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey, etc. 

Finally, speaking only of the vicinity of this city, 
most druggists are provided with metric weights. 
and nearly all—with few exceptions—are ready and 
able to prepare prescriptions written in grammes, 
and actually do so frequently, when such are pre- 
sented. 


The Nickel Plating Patents, 

To The Druggists Circular ; 

In answer to a query in the March number, I 
would inform you that the process for nickel electro- 
plating was originally invented by the well-known 
Professor Rudolph Boettger, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in the year 1848, and described for the first 
time in Erdmann’s Journ. f. praklische Chemie, 
vol. xxx., page 267 (1843), wherein Boettger ex- 
pressly states that the double sulphate of nickel 
and ammonia is the only salt of nickel suitable, 
and far excels the double cyanide of nickel and 
potassium proposed by Ruolz, of Paris. Boettger’s 
method of preparing the double sulphate is as 
follows: 

Dissolve the commercial, impure metallic nickel 
in nitric acid. and pass through the solution a cur- 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen in order to precipi- 
tate all the copper and arsenic present. Now filter 
the solution, and precipitate the nickel with car- 
bonate of soda, wash the carbonate of nickel well, 
dissolve it in diluted sulphuric acid, and let the salt 
crystallize under a bell-jar over concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. The crystals are dried, powdered, and 
dissolved in water of ammonia. This solution, of 
a splendid dark-blue color, is fit for immediate use. 
There is no question that the priority belongs to 
Prof. Boettger; and since it has been published, as 
above stated, it is not easy to understand how a 
patent could have been obtained for the nse of a 


Weights and Measures.—(. 8. P. Emi- 
nence, Ky.) asks: ‘‘What are the probabilities of 
the adoption of the metric system by the medical 
profession of the United States?” 

Not having at hand the data necessary to answer 
this query. we submitted it to a person considered 
good authority on the subject, and we received, 
substantially, the following information: 

The probabilities are that the metric system will 
be before long the American system of weights and 
measures, as it was recommended by Washington, 
| J. Q. Adams. Jefferson, and all our educated states- 
- | men, including Mr. Hayes and his secretaries, Evarts 
t | and J. Sherman. But this will not take place with- 
|| out some strugg'e, in which the opponents of the 
measure will find support in a profession which 
ought to have been unanimously in favor of it. 

Near the end of 1877 Congress ordered, and the 
President held, an investigation on the feasibility 
8! of using the metric system in the departments 
The answer of the chiefs varied; some favored the 
measure. others were against it—all wanting time, 
say from two to twenty years, to accomplish the 
reform. The answers of Secretary Evarts, Post- 
master-General Key, and Brigadier-Generol] Hum- 
phreys were the most favorable, and that of Sur- 
geon-General Barnes the least promising of all. 
This official would not have the change made before 
England had done the same. To do so now would 
give the U.S A. Surgeons so much trouble to con- 
vert one system into another in their prescriptions 
that errors would be unavoidable. Besides. the 
books written with the English measures would 
have to be re-converted into the original weights and 
measures in which most of them had been previous- 
ly written, which would be a sad acknowledgment 
of over-smartness, etc. Yet every one knows that 
in this department are men who would certainly 
have accomplished this reform, as it has already 
been in the marine hospital service. 

Some of these remarks apply to the professors of 
g | medical schools in this country. While all the 
colleges of Pharmacy teach the metric system, 
most of the colleges of medicine do not include it 
in their course, and leave out from their examina- 
tions the knowledge of a system without which 
nothing is known regarding continental practice 
except by translations often incorrect. 

vhe fol'owing societies have recently taken favor- 


’ 


salt which has been publicly recommended and 
applied for exactly the same purpose, on a small 
scale, it is true, some thirty-odd years ago. 
Theoretically the patent, so far as the double salt 
of nickel and ammonia is concerned, can be fought 
successfully—but nrac/icallv the result can easily be 
predicted as of necessity to be né// In patents, as 
well as in 4 good many other things. might is right / 
If your correspondent from Philadelphia wants 
the printed documents, he may probably find Hrd- 


delphia. Hans M. WILDER. 


man’s Journal at the library of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, and he wié// find the article 
reprinted in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal for 
1843 or 1844. This can be seen in the library of the 
Franklin Institute, in North Seventh street, Phila- 


Private Formulz.— The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations. for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained: W. H. W. 


K. 0. F. (Akron, 0.).—‘‘What is the formula of 
Stewarts Syrup? It is used by some noted 
New York physicians with iodine and iodide of 
potassium, but I cannot find any formula that will 
prove satisfactory '’ [We hope ou” correspondent 
is not alluding to the Siro de Cuisinier, a name 
translated by more than one foreign Pharmacopeia— 
the Mexican among otters — Cook’s Syrup, 
Jarabe de cocinero /] 


S. (California) wishes to know the process for 
making the new Chemical Photographs 
now sold in San Francisco. The plate is apparent- 
ly a piece of plain glass, but, on breathing upon it 
for a few moments, a likeness appears of the person 
breathing upon the glass. 


Summer Lectures of the New York 
College of Pharmacy. 


WE call the attention of those of our 
readers who live in New York city and 
vicinity, to the summer classes in Practical 
Pharmacy and in Practical Botany. which 
will be held at the College, 209-211 East 
Twenty-third Street.during thirteen weeks, 
from May 3 to August 4. 


Practical Pharmacy.—This course is 
entirely different from that of the regular 
winter term, being confined chiefly to phar- 
macopeial preparations, which should be 
made by the pharmaceutist himself. Prof. 
P. W. Bedford will let each student pre- 
pare, or aid in the preparation of, many of 
the chemicals which he handles, but has 
neither the opportunity nor sufficient ex- 
perience to make in the store of his em- 
ployer. Attention will also be given to the 
detection of impurities and adulterations 
of drugs and pharmaceutical chemicals. 
It will be seen that this course is not merely 
a recapitulation of the regular winter lec- 
tures, but a most necessary appendix. 


Practical Botany.—Prof. Alonzo Wood 
will lecture on the structure, vital functions, 
and classification of plants. His especial 
aim, however, will be to make the student 
a practical, self-reliant botanist, able to 
determine for himself any unknown plant 
he may meet. To this end excursions will 
often be made to test practically the know- 
ledge acquired in the lecture room. 

The terms are: Five dollars for each 
course. No matriculation fee will be re- 
quired. 

——0--o—___——__ 


New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, 


THE second annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation is to be held in Syracuse, May 19 
and 20. 

We recall with pleasure the success 
which followed the communications of 
Prof. Bedford to this journal a little more 
than a year ago, and how large and enthu- 
siastic a meeting assembled in Utica last 
May in response to the call to form a State 
association. 

We learn that at the meeting this year 
practical steps will be taken for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a pharmacy law. At the 
previous gathering a motion was made that 
a committee be appointed to prepare the 
draft of a pharmacy law and present the 
same at the next annual meeting. With- 
out doubt this will be done, and we look 
forward to the action of the association, re- 
garding this as a subject which should 
secure careful attention and harmonious 
action. 

During the past year efforts have been 


Til.) 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Canada, and that it is fine sport. 


use.] 


“Ung. Citrine Rubra?” 
faulty Latin. this expression implies « contradiction 


CIRCULAR, 


able action in regard to the adoption of the metric 
system; 


thatzit is a Western preparation.” 


(Nashville, Tenn.); W.M. L. W., M.D. (Harrisburg, 
Pa.); R. T. H. (Philadelphia, Pa.); B. D. (Chicago, 


Canadian Sturgeon Fisheries.—//. Z. T. 
(Portsmouth. N. H.) writes as follows: “I am told 
that sturgeon fishing is carried on to some extent in 
Can any of the 
Canadian readers of THE DruGGIsTs CIRCULAR give 
any information regarding the species, their where- 
abouts, and the time when they are most abun- 
dant?"? [We may add, as an explanation to our 
subscribers in Canada, that the gentleman who 
makes this request is well versed in such statistics 
for other countries, and that any information sup- 
plied will fall into good hands and be put to a worthy 


L. W. H. (Cincinnati, 0.) asks what is meant by 
Besides being in 


for an ointment cannot be at the same time red and 
lemon-colored. Yet it may be a local preparation 
known to some of the readers of THe DRUGGISTS 


J. A. (Marlbore’. Mass.) writes: “What is Her- 
rick’s Solution? Iam unable to find ont what 
it is a solution of, or what it is for, but understand 


made at Albany to introduce bills which 
were intended to affect the sale of drugs and 
medicines in the State, and though none of 
these have been successful as yet it is quite 
evident that unless this association take the 
matter in hand and prepare a suitable bill, 
some of the legislators will do it for them. 
Doubtless there will be much other impor- 
tant business brought before the meeting, 
but this one thing. it is expected, will have 
the precedence. The Empire State should 
not be outstripped by others in this respect. 

We are informed that the exhibit of 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and druggists’ 
appliances will be a very large one. 

We earnestly advise such of the readers 
of Tur Druaersts CrRcuLAR as are eligible 
for membership to join this excellent or- 
ganization. 

The headquarters of the association will 
be at the Vanderbilt House, where the 
local committee have secured accommoda- 
tions at the rate of two dollars a day. 
Similar terms are offered at Congress Hall 
and Burns’ House. All articles for exhibit 
should be sent, charges prepaid, to the 
care of Brown and Dawson, Syracuse, and 
exhibitors should, before May 10, notify 
them of the nature of the articles and the 
space required. 


— 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


[ May, 1880. 


THE following are the nanies and resi- 
dences of delegates, received by James E. 
Morgan, M.D., in addition to the lists print- 
ed in the March and April numbers of Tar 
DRvuGerIsts CrrcuLAR: 

From the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy: Messrs. F. W. Sennewald, Wm. H. 
Crawford, James H. Good. 

From the University of the Michigan 
School of Pharmacy: Albert B. Prescott, 
M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Henry B. Par- 
sons, Phar. C., Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. C, 

From the College of Physicians, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. W. 8S. W. Ruschenberger, 
Dr. Alfred Stillé, Dr. I. Minis Hays. 

From the Medical Department U. 3. 
Army: Surgeon J. J. Woodward, Surgeon 
D. L. Huntingdon. 

From the University of the City of New 
York, Medical Department: Prof. Wm. H. 
Thomsen, Prof. H. G. Piffard, Dr. A. H. 
Smith. 

From the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the University of Michigan: 
Prof. Geo A. Frothingham, M.D.; Prof. 
A. B, Palmer, M.D. 

From the Chicago Oollege of Pharmacy: 
Delegates—E. H. Sargent, H. D. Garrison, 
Geo. M. Hambright. Alternates—F. M. 
Goodman, Thos. Whitfield, George Buck. 
The president of the college has the power 
to fill vacancies in the delegation. 

From the Cincinnati College of Phar- 
macy: Edward 8. Wayne, M.D., Phar.D.; 
J. F. Judge, M.D.; Adolphus Fennel. 

From the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania: Clem. Marshall. 

From the Medical College of Indiana, 
Medical Department of Butler University: 
Dr. Charles E.. Wright. 

From the Medical Society of the State of 
New York: Caleb Green, M.D.; J. D. 
Rushmore, M.D.; Wm. Manlius Smith, 
M.D. 

From the College of Medicine, Syracuse 
University: Prof. Geo. R. Metcalf, M.D. 

From the Medical Department of U. S. 
Navy: Med. Inspector B. F. Gibbs. 

From the U. 8. Marine Hospital Service: 
Prof. Oscar Oldberg, 

From the Miami Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati: Delegates—Prof. J. F. Judge, 
Prof. J. C. Mackenzie, Prof. Wm. B. 
Davis. Alternate—Prof. Wm. H. Mussey. 

From the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy: Dr. Wm. P. Bolles. 

————_0-oo—____—_ 

Saratoga Amateur Pharmaceutical 

Association. 


THIS society was organized in December 
last with a membership of about fifteen. 
It is composed of the young pharmaceu- 
tists and medical students in the town, for 
the purpose of perfecting themselves in the 
several branches pertaining to pharmaey. 
The success with which it has been at- 
tended has been very flattering as well as 
satisfactory to the gentlemen who have 
kindly volunteered to act as instructors. 
The various branches which have been 
pursued comprise anatomy, physiology, 
geology, chemistry, materia medica, and 
pharmacy, under the following gentlemen: 
W. H. Hall, M.D., R. C. McEwen, M.D., H. 
C. McGuier, J. H. Moody, ©. F. Fish, and 
T. H. 8. Pennington. The mode of in- 
struction has been by didactic lectures, 
which have been well attended by friends 
as well as members of the class. And in 
consideration of the interest that has been 
manifested upon the part of the class, it 
was announced a few weeks since by 
Messrs. C. F. Fish and J. H. Moody, that 
at the close of the course of lectures they 
would hold competitive prize examina- 
tions in the branches of materia medica 
and chemistry. The examination in ma- 
teria medica was first. proceeded with by 
Mr. Fish. It consisted of thirty six ques- 
tions, and the high standing of 350 was ob- 
tained by D. C. Moriarta out of a possible 
360. Messrs. H. BE, Waring and E. De. 
nicke received honorable mention. The 
prize was awarded to D. (. Moriarta, and 
consisted of a copy of ‘‘ Johnson’s Chem- 
istry of Common Life.” ? 

The chemistry examination was 
ducted by Prof. J. H. Moody, and con- 
sisted of forty questions on chemical phi- 
losophy, theoretical chemistry, and inor- 
ganic chemistry. 

The prize, a ‘“‘ National Dispensatory,” 
was won by D. ©. Moriarta, who passed an 
examination of 398 out of a possible 400, 
and an honorable mention was made of 
Messrs. H. EB. Waring and W. L. Allen. 

Ata meeting of the association, held 


con- 


March 30, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, tendering the hearty thanks of 
the organization to W. H. Hall, M.D., R. 
C. McEwen, M.D., H. C. McGuier, J. H. 
Moody, C, F. Fish, and T. H. S. Penning- 
ton for their services in devoting so large 
a portion of their time during the past 


winter to lectures on materia medica, 
chemisiry, pharmacy. anatomy, 
ology, and geology. 


thorough and judiciously chosen. 
For the ensuing year, the following offi- 
cers were selected: 


President, J. H. Moody; Vice- President, 
urer, H. E. Waring. 


eee 
Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


TuHE third annual meeting of the associ- 
ation will be held on the 8th of June next 
at Allentown. All druggists throughout 
the State are requested to send for blank 
applications for membership to Dr. J. A. 
Miller, Harrisburg, Secretary, and those 
who have filled their applications will 
please forward them to C. H. Cressler, 
Chambersburg, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, 

Efforts are now being made to have a 
very interesting meeting, and no doubt it 
will be the most profitable one which the 
association ever held. 

eso 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


THE tenth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Booraem Hall, corner 
of Newark Avenue and Grove Street, Jer- 
sey City, on May 19 and 20, 1880. The 
first day will be devoted to the business of 
the association. For the next day the 
local committee have made arrangements to 
visit the different factories of the city, and 
also contemplate a trip to Blackwell's Is- 
land by steamer, 

R. W. VANDERVooRT, 
Secretary. 
——o-oo—____——_ 
National College of Pharmacy of 
Washington, D. OC. 


Ar the annual meeting of the College, 
held April 5, there was a good attendance 
of members, and considerable satisfaction 
was expressed for the very favorable re- 
ports made by the several officers and com- 
mittees. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 


President, Mr. J. D. O’Donnell; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. G. G. C. Simms and Mr. 
R. A. Bacon; Secretary, Mr. Charles Beck. 
er; Treasurer, Mr. John A. Milburn. 

Additional Trustees: Messrs. W. §. 
Thompson, R. B. Ferguson, H. EB. Kalu: 
sowski, W. G. Duckett, J. D. Franzoni, 
Karl Kullberg, and W. ©. Milburn. 

The graduation of students will not take 
place until after the close of the spring 
course in analytical chemistry, which is 
under the management of Pitiosatlr A. M. 
Reed, and has been well attended. 

CHAS. BECKER, 
Secretary. 


__H-O ——__—_———_ 
The Trade Association of Philadelphia 
Druggists. 


THIS society was formed a year since, 
having originated at one of the College of 
Pharmacy meetings by the inquiry of a 
member about the patent medicine tax. 
The college, being exclusively a scientific 
body, could not of course go into such mat- 
ters, whereupon they adjourned and re- 
solved themselves into a meeting of drug- 
gists. 

The objects of the association, as ex- 
plained in a notice circulated among Phila 
delphia druggists, is to form an organiza- 
tion for the protection of mutual interests 
and the fostering of those reciprocal rela- 
tions which tend to elevate the character of 
members of the profession and increase 
their legitimate influence. In their address 
to the retail trade, the committee thus re- 
call what the association has done in one 
year, and explain what it intends to accom. 
plish in the future: ‘“We have single-handed 
relieved you of an unjustly imposed patent 
medicine tax; we have resented an unjust 
charge against the entire trade of substitu. 
ting inferior drugs; we have taken steps to 
co-operate with other organizations in re- 
sisting the free distribution of medicines 
under the false guise of charity; we are 
taking active measures in connection with 
similar organizations to relieve you of the 


physi- 
The course was a junior one, and, judg- 


ing from the questions proposed at the ex- 
amination, the lectures must have been 


C. F. Fish; Secretary, W. L. Allen; Zreas- 


unjust burdens imposed by our national 
revenue laws. We have instituted pro- 
ceedings which we hope will tend to recon- 
cile that conflict of interest arising from the 
too common practice of drug houses con- 
ducting business at retail, which will come 
up for action at our next meeting, and we 
only await your support, attachment, and 
influence to render us such an organization 
as we hope and feel assured will amply 
compensate you for the time, attention, and 
small amount of money you may be called 
upon to contribute.” 

The regular meeting was held April 12, 
and was well attended. The executive 
committee had faithfully attended to the 
different matters claiming their care, and 
the present officers were nearly all reelected 
by acclamation. Various matters of inter- 
est were referred to the executive com- 


mittee. 
Leal yea 


ose 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 


THE monthly meeting of the college was 
held April 14, with a large attendance. 
The most interesting feature of the meeting 
was the receipt of a fine collection of rare 
drugs from Messrs. James G. Steele & Co., 
of San Francisco, Cal., in acknowledgment 
of which the college offered them sincere 
thanks. No little credit is due Mr. Jos. 
H. Feemster, through whose intercession 
the college came in possession of so hand- 
some adonation. Mr. J. U. Lloyd showed 
a sample of adulterated santonin, containing 
85 per cent. of boracic acid and but 15 per 
cent. of santonin. After discussing at 
some length the revision of the Pharma- 
copeeia, the meeting adjourned. 

Lours HEIsTER, 
Secretary. 


Alumni Association of the Louisville 
College of Pharmacy. 


AT the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, held on the 23d of March, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 


President, J. A. Flexner; Vice-Presi. 
dents, Emil Scheffer, Jr., and J. C. Loomis; 
Recording Secretary, Otto EB. Mueller; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Albert J. Schoettlin; 
Treasurer, B. Buckle; Hxecutive Board.— 
John T. Rudell, O. A. Beckman, Wm. 
Tafel, Geo. Stauber, Henry Buschemeyer, 
dr. ALBERT J. SCHOETTLIN, 

Cor. Secretary. 


——*-oe—__—_—___ 


Davenport, Iowa, Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


A MBETING of the dru 
and Scott county was held in the Academy 
of. Science building, in Davenport, Friday 
evening, April16, for the purpose of effect- 
ing an organization of the members of the 
profession. 

Dr. J. E. Stephenson presided, and Frank 
Nadler was secretary. 

The committee appointed at a previous 
meeting reported a constitution of the 
‘Davenport Pharmaceutical Association,” 
the preamble to which declares the object 
to be ‘‘to effect an organization for con- 
cert of action and comparison of ideas, 
the elevation and extension of pharmaceu- 
tical knowledge among apothecaries, and 
for the general welfare of all—to unite the 
reputable apothecaries and druggists for 
mutual assistance, encouragement, and 
improvement.” The officers for the year 
were elected as follows: 


President, Dr. J. E. Stephenson; Vice- 
President, John W. Ballord: Secretary, 
Frank Nadler; Treasurer, Dr. Gust Schle- 
gel; Hrecutive Committee, J. H. Harrison, 
J. E. Darrah, and Frank Nadler; Commit- 
tee on Trade Interest, C. L. Richards, F. 
L. Koch, and J. E. Stephenson; Committee 
on Pharmacy and Queries, Frank Nadler, 
J. B. Mason, and Dr. J. E, Stephenson. 

The meeting adjourned to the first Tues- 
day in May. 

—_————e?-e—_______ 
Druggists as Jurors. 


THE annoyance of jury duty is at an.end 
in New York City and Brooklyn for most of 
the members of the pharmaceutical pro- 
fession. 

Through the action of the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society, who first urged the 
exemption of pharmaceutists from jury. 
duty, and its careful attention before the 
legislature, on the 18th of March an amend- 
ment was made to a law previously in force, 
the amendment providing ‘ that a licensed 
pharmaceutist or pharmacist while actually 


gists of Davenport 


engaged in his profession as a means of 
livelihood” is exempt from ju duty. 

All licentiates of Boards a Pharmacy 
and graduates of Colleges of Pharmacy are 
therefore exempt. As comparatively few 
of the druggists of New York State outside 
of New York City or Brooklyn are either 
graduates or licentiates this law does not 
relieve them from the duty of serving as 
jurymen. 

—————_*-@e—______ 


Artificial Diamond. 


THE London Photographic News sums up 
briefly the result of diamond making as 
follows: A hydrocarbon gas—such as 
marsh gas, forinstance, which is composed 
of hydrogen and carbon—is put into a 
stout iron tube of considerable thickness. 
A nitrogen compound—presumably eyan- 
ogen—is also introduced, with a view to 
the nitrogen combining with the h drogen, 
and leaving the carbon free, for a diamond, 
as Our readers are aware, consists of pure 
crystallized carbon. The gas in the iron 
tube is subjected to enormous pressure to 
liquefy it, the tube being heated to aid in 
this work. The liquefaction of oxygen by 
Pictet, of Geneva, was effected by press- 
ure in this way. The pure carbon passes 
under pressure from a gaseous into a liquid 
form, and finally crystallizes, in which 
condition it is found upon the iron tube 
being opened. The diamonds, are, how- 
ever, of the most minute character, and 
Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, who has thus 
succeeded in making them, frankly owns 
that the game is not worth thecandle. At 
the same time the exact nature of the ni- 
trogen compound used in the experiment 
is carefully kept secret. 


———*-o-o—______ 


The Ohio State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


THE second annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Dayton, on Wednes- 
day, the 19th of May, 1880. The meeting 
will be called to order at 2 P.M., in the 
rooms of the Young Mens’ Christian Agso- 
ciation. The Beckel House has been select- 
ed as the headquarters of the attending 
members. The hotel rates for druggists 
and their families will be from'two to two 
dollars and a half per day, according to loca- 
tion of rooms—a deduction on regular 
prices. 

The initation fee to join the society is 
two dollars, and the annual dues, one dollar. 
Communications, requests for information, 
etc., may be addressed to either O, 9. 
Weusthoff, the local secretary, or J. W. 
Dietrich and Thos. Dover, the local com. 
mittee at Dayton, 

——— #-oo—_____ 


To Imitate Antique Pottery. 


THE way to convert modern pottery into 
the antique is to boil the former in oil and 
bury it in wood ashes. One will be aston- 
ished to find how quickly the new article 
will become in appearance a_ veritable 


antique. 
———_*-o—______ 
The Brush Electric Light. 


EVERYTHING relating to electric light, 
its cost, advantages, and application, is of 
actual interest. Whether it is preferable 
to gas for large buildings, such as factories 
or railway termini, is no longer an open 
question ; yet an account of the practical 
working of the light under the crucial test 
of actual use for about a year will be 
found both instructive and suggestive, 
The following information is taken from a 
report on the use of the Brush Electric 
Light in the Riverside Worsted Mills, of 
Providence, R. I. : 

“The first machine was set up and start- 
ed about the 20th of February, 1879; its 
success was instant and complete; so much 
so that this machine was accepted and an- 
other ordered at once. This second ma- 
chine was started in March, when a third 
was ordered by telegraph, which was set 
up and running early in April. In Sep- 
tember we ordered two more, which are 
both now running, making in all five 
of the largest machines, running eighty 
lamps, which are now regularly lighting 
nearly all of our principal rooms. They 
could not have a severer test than we give 
them, as our mill runs night and day the 
year through, and we have not had a mo- 
ment’s delay from, or a dollar’s worth of 
repairs on, any of the machines or lamps. 


The light is all we expected ; it is strong 


and steady, clear and white ; it is univer- 
sally liked by both overseers and help; so 
much so that we doubt if we could get 
along now with the help if we were to re- 
turn to the old gas lighting ; certainly we 


May, 1880.] 


should not get so good work, nor so much 
of it. The air of the rooms, too, shows a 
very marked difference. In our weave- 
room, with its two hundred and fifty gas 
lights, the air became almost unbearable 

ter midnight in the summer; and the 
jaded appearance of the men showed how 
they felt it. With the electric light there 
is no such trouble, as the air is as good as 
in the daytime and noticeably cooler.” 

The question of the relative cost of elec- 
tric and gas light is disposed of as follows: 

“Owing to some changes preparatory to 
setting up new machinery, all our eighty 
lamps are not at this moment in full service, 
but by actual count we have seventy-one 
lamps permanently placed, and these dis- 
place five hundred and seventy-eight gas- 
burners; that is, there are five hundred and 
seventy-eight burners already placed that 
would be lighted were the electric lights 
stopped. Estimating these burners at six 
feet per hour, we should use 3,468 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, costing, at $2 per 
thousand cubic feet, $6.93 per hour. he 
actual cost of the electric light is as fol- 
lows: 


The Jamps consume carbons..... $0.89 


Power used for machines........ 65 
Interest on cost of machines, say 
BL OO er rrere Rac) caters! egsst caznlure 30 
Men to run machines and lamps.. .33 
Oil, wear and tear, etc..... ..... 03 
Total cost per hour..... ... $2.20 


Making a saving of four dollars and 
seventy-three cents per hour; and this sav- 
ing, for the three thousand hours the ma- 
chines run in the year, is $14,190, and 
nearly pays for the machines. These fig- 
ures are actual, as we averaged the number 
of carbons burned for several nights to get 
the exact consumption of each lamp, and 
for the consumption of gas we took off a 
number of the gas-burners in use, had 
them tested on a test meter and averaged 
them, getting a strong six feet to each 
burner.” 

The object of Mr. Edison’s improve- 
ments, it must not be forgotten, is to adapt 
the electric light to household uses. The 
success of the new illuminating system for 
ae buildings is already an accomplished 
act 


eve 
Artificial Precious Stones. 


In a paper read before a scientific soci- 
ety of Sheffield (England), A. H. Allen, 
F.C.8., said that synthetical mineralogy, 
or the artificial production of natural min- 
erals, was a subject which had always 
caused great interest, and was likely to be 
of very considerable commercial import- 
ance in the future. A study of the chem- 
istry and mode of occurrence of minerals 
had resulted in attempts, many of which 
had been successful, to obtain those min- 
erals by artificial means. Of the sub- 
stances used for ornamental purposes and 
usually classed as precious stones, a very 
large number consisted of silica in a state 
of greater or less purity. As instances of 
these he mentioned rock-crystal, amethyst, 
caimgorm, aventurine, agate, cornelian, 
onyx, jasper, chalcedony, chrysoprase, and 
opal. With the exception of the last of 
these, the varieties of silica were not of 
very great value for ornamental purposes, 
and many of them were capable of close 
imitation by glass. Microscopic crystals 
of quartz or silica were obtainable by vari- 
ous methods, and very fair imitations of 
opal had also been prepared, though sueh 
products never rivalled the natural opal in 
their play of colors. Several silicates 
used as precious stones had been intention- 
ally prepared or had been noticed among 
mineralogical products. Garnet, zircon, 
hyacinth, and topaz were instances of 
these. The beryl or emerald had also 
been obtained by synthetical means. The 
stone known to mineralogists as corun- 
dum, and to jewellers as sapphire, oriental 
ruby, or oriental emerald, according to its 
color, consisted chemically of pure crys- 
tallized alumina, and had been obtained by 
various artificial means. Most of the pro- 
cesses, however, were only capable of giv- 
ing it in very small quantity or very 
minute crystals; but Messrs. Fremy and 
Feil had recently conducted operations on 
avery large scale, and their success had 
completely eclipsed that of all previous 
investigators. They had very recently 
operated on 50 or 60 Ib. of material, which 
they kept heated uninterruptedly for 20 
days. In this manner they obtained crys- 
tals of artificial corundum, either blue, 
red, or green as desired, capable of scratch- 


ing quartz or topaz, and indistinguishable 
from the natural precious stone. Messrs. 
Fremy and Feil had not patented their 
processes, and there was every reason to 
believe that these would be shortly exten- 
sively applied. Another natural product 
often used for ornamental purposes, and 
now manufactured artificially on an enor- 
mous scale, was the lapis lazuli, better 
known in its artificial state as ultramarine. 
The most valuable of all precious stones, 
valued on account of its lustre, rarity, and 
extreme hardness, was the diamond. The 
diamond was well known to chemists to 
consist of pure carbon in a crystallized 
state, and very many attempts had been 
made to prepare it artificially. Quite re- 
cently several new claimants had arisen 
for the honor of having solved the prob- 
lem of obtaining artificial diamond. The 
most notable of these was Mr. James Mac- 
Tear, managing partner or director of 
Messrs. Tennant’s celebrated chemical 
works at Glasgow. Mr. MacTear was well 
known as an ingenious and able practical 
chemist, and when he announced that he 
had solved the problem, chemists were 
quite prepared to congratulate him on his 
success. Mr. MacTear recently went so far 
as to submit some specimens of what he 
believed to be diamond to the experts of 
the British Museum; and, much to the 
surprise of the scientific world, it was now 
definitely admitted, even by Mr. MacTear 
himself, that these specimens were not real 
diamonds. How Mr. MacTear could have 
been deceived originally as to their real 
nature was a matter of mystery. In the 
opinion of Mr. Allen, by far the most 
hopeful direction in which we had to look 
for the artificial production of diamond 
was based on the curious fact very recent- 
ly discovered that gases under high pres- 
sure had a very marked power of dissolv- 
ing solids. This extraordinary discovery 
had a bearing on the recently reported 
spontaneous rupture of a diamond. It was 
assumed, with great probability, that the ex- 


plosion was due to the pressure of a cavity | § 


containing highly compressed gas, which 
was supposed to have been carbonic acid. 
If this supposition were proved to be true, 
it would throw enormous light on the 
natural mode of forming diamond, and 
might prove the key to its artificial pro- 
duction. It was impossible to omit men- 
tion of the investigations of a native of 
Sheffield, Dr. R. 8. Marsden, an old pupil 
of his, who had recently been experiment- 
ing on the production of crystallized ele- 
ments. He had got a crystalline form of 
something, which he (Mr. Allen) thought 
might possibly be diamond. By an entire- 
ly different process from anything issued 
before he had obtained a crystalline body, 
which was very probable to be crystallized 
carbon—in other words, diamond. The 
economical production of artificial dia- 
mond, even of minute size, would be of 
immense importance in the arts, and dia- 
mond wheels would soon replace emery 
wheels. The production of diamonds of 
sufficient size for ornamental use would 
probably soon follow the other discovery, 
and for a time at least such stones would 
command a very high price. The econom- 
ical production of diamonds of fair size 
would lead to their extensive and habitual 
employment for rock-boring, stone-cutting 
and all similar purposes. e€ was so san- 
guine that the artificial formation of dia- 
mond was practicable that he should 
regard with the greatest interest the forma- 
tion of any company or similar association 
which might be established to ascertain the 
possibility of making such a production. 


—_—_0-~-e—_____ 
Refinement of Scientific Warfare. 


Tue refinement of scientific warfare is 
illustrated by the firing exercises of the 
French army. As the method is described 
in the Avenir Militaire, field firing cannot 
be carried on in the manner prescribed by 
the regulations without the employment of 
some six different instruments, Thus, an 
anemometer is used to measure the force 
and velocity of the wind, in order that the 
necessary corrections may be made. The 
pressure of the atmosphere is acertained 
by a barometer, because, the sights having 
been graduated for use with the barometer 
at a certain height, if the pressure varies, a 
second series of corrections must be made. 
A hygrometer is required to measure the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, the 
degree of dampness in the latter materially 
affecting the resistance it offers to the flight 
of a projectile, and consequently a third 
series of corrections must be made. When 
the fire is directed upon objects bidden 
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from view, a plane table, called a plan- 
chette, isemployed. A telemeter or range- 
finder is employed to ascertain the distance 
of the objects fired at. And, finally, a ther- 
mometer is used.to find the temperature, 
sights adjusted for use in hot weather be- 
ing too low for firing in cold weather. 
OO 


The Hum of Telegraph Wires. 


ALMOST every boy has listened to the 
hum which can be often heard near a tele- 
graph pole, and it isa juvenile theory that 
the noise is caused by the passage of the 
messages. The more general notion has 
been that it was caused by the wind. A 
writer in an Australian journal, however, 
calls attention to the fact that one who will 
give close observation to both the wire and 
the sounds will find that the latter make 
themselves obvious when there is a total 
absence of wind; and in a quiet morning 
in winter, when the wires appear to be 
covered with frost to the thickness of a 
finger, they nevertheless carry on lively 
vibrations while the air is totally quiet. 
According to this writer, therefore, the 
vibrations are due not to the wind, but to 
changes of atmospheric temperature, cold 
producing a shortening of the wires ex- 
tending over the whole length of the con- 
ductor. A considerable amount of friction 
is produced on the supporting bells, thus 
inducing sound both in the wires and the 


poles. 
—_—____—¢¢—__-—- 


How to Disperse F'ogs. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Lan- 
cet recommends the following method for 
dispersing fogs, or at least rendering them 
comparatively harmless. 

If you or any of your readers suffer from 
the annoyance of fog in your bedrooms, 
sitting rooms, or offices, place a kettle of 
water—a ‘‘ bronchitis kettle” with a long 
spout is the best—on the fire, and keep it 
boiling. Ina few minutes after it has be- 
un to boil and diffuse its steam about the 
apartment, the fog will be in great measure 
dispersed, and the remainder rendered so 
harmless that the atmosphere of the apart- 
ment will be rendered perfectly breath- 
able, and the irritation to the eyes and la- 
rynx abated in great measure. My friends 
and myself have tried this experiment over 
and over again, and with the result above 
mentioned. A room which before was so 
dark that you could not see to read, write, 
or even eat in the daytime without the use 
of artificial light, will, in a few minutes, 
be rendered comparatively light. It is 
true you will fill your room with steam, 
somewhat after the fashion of a laundry 
or brewery, but it will be without the dis- 
agreeable smell of soapsuds as in the former 
case, or the fragrant odor of stewing malt 
in the latter. 

It is not easy to find a perfect remedy 
for fogs in the thoroughfares outside the 
house; but I believe they might be much 
diminished if they were traversed by a 
steam locomotive—say a small steam roller 
—which would be J etn giving off 
its steam vapor. have never tried the 
experiment; but my belief in its feasibility 
is fortified by the circumstance that the 
fog along the lines of the underground 
railway is much less dense and disagree- 
able than it is on the higher level of the 
streets. I noticed this particularly some 
five or six years ago, at the time of the Ag- 
ricultural Show at Islington, when many 
of the beasts were suffocated by the fog. 
Islington is one of the highest elevations 
in London, yet the fog there was much 
more intense than any other part through 
which I penetrated; whilst I noticed that 
whilst coming from King’s Cross to Moor- 
gate Street, along the underground rail- 
way the fog was less and by no means so 
irritating. I suppose the steam given off 
from the engines had in some measure dis 
persed it, and also ‘‘softened” it and 
made it respirable. One point to be at- 
tended to is to keep the engine or kettle 
frequently supplied with fresh water, as a 
full boiler gives off much more vapor than 
one partially full, and water which has 
been several times boiled gives off but lit- 
tle or no vapor. ILheard Professor Thom- 
as Graham demonstrate this fact more than 
twenty years ago. He showed that dis- 
tilled water would not boil at the ordinary 
boiling point of 212° F., and that water 
which had been boiled three or four times, 
and then allowed to cool, would not give 
off vapor until raised to the temperature of 
about 217°, 

I do not think the argument put forward 
about the drains being the chief cause of 


fogs at all a tenable one, as I have several 
times seen fogs quite as dense and dis- 
agreeable as any to be found in London on 
elevated spots, such as Banstead or Epsom 
Downs, which have a chalk subsoil, and 
no drains whatever, simply because there 
are no buildings to drain. 


0 e 
Silk Throwing. 


THE principal distinguishing difference 
between the preparation of silk thread in a 
throwing mill and that of cotton, woollen, 
etc., yarns in spinning mills is that in the 
case of silk the thread is made by the 
worm, all succeeding processes being only 
such as are required to make the thread by 
twisting, doubling, etc., into a sufficient 
state of perfection to make into cloth; 
whereas in cotton and other kinds of yarn 
the spinner buys the raw material and spins 
it into whatever kind of thread he may re- 
quire. The first process after the worms 
have spun the silk cocoons is to wind them 
onto a reel; this is called reeling, and is done 
in the silk producing countries. Several 
of these cocoon threads are wound to- 
gether, for a single thread, being of nearly 
the same fineness as thread of a spider’s 
web, would be of no use. The gum con- 
tained in the cocoons, softened by the hot 
water used in this process, causes the vari 
ous fibres that are required to make one 
thread to adhere together. 

As previously remarked, gum is inherent 
in the cocoons and in four parts of the 
skein; where the silk has lain on the four 
arms of the reel, the gum has, when dry, 
caused all the threads of the skein to ad- 
here together in one solid mass. Before 
the silk can be worked these have to be soft- 
ened—either by washing the silk in water 
of very high temperature and using a 
special preparation of soap containing oil, 
or, asin the case of Japanese or Italian 
silk, where the gums (or four quarters of 
the reel) are not very broad, by simply 
damping the four quarters of the skein, 
and thereby loosening them. This latter 
process is decidedly the most preferable 
adopted, as washing the silk removes a great 
deal of its bright appearance; but most 
Chinese silks have very broad gums, and 
simply damping the silk would not be sufti- 
cient to loosen them. After the gums have 
softened, the silk is wound from the skein 
on bobbins. From the winding-frames the 
bobbins containing the silk are taken to 
the clearing frame and run through two 
horizontal steel rollers on to another 
bobbin. 

The advantage of the clearing frame is 
twofold. The rollers are set so that only a 
clean thread can pass through, and a lump 
arriving at them stopped, when the piecer 
breaks it off, joins the thread again, and 
the silk runs on. The other is, that if the 
rollers are set only to let a fine thread pass, 
directly the thread becomes coarser it is 
stopped, the bobbin is removed, and one 
containing a finer thread substituted. This 
enables the throwster to sort his silk to a 
certain extent during this process. If the 
silk is required to be organzine—a heavily- 
twisted silk—it is taken after being cleared 
to what are called spinning mills, where 
a twist is put into the thread. The bobbin 
containing the cleared silk is placed on a 
perpendicular spindle, and on the top of 
the bobbin is placed a bit of wood called a 
“nut,” through whichljis run a piece of wire 
bent round into acircle at each end; the 
end of the silk passes through both these 
circles of the wire, which revolves with 
the spindle and puts a twist in; it then runs 
onto another bobbin. The silk is next 
taken to the doubling frame. If tram— 
a lightly twisted silk—be required, it does 
not .go to the spinnipg mill at all, but 
direct from the eleariug to the doubling 
frame. The process of doubling is 
simply running the threads from two or 
three bobbins, as circumstances may re- 
quire, on toa single bobbin. The silk is 
then taken to the throwing machine, where 
the two or three ends that have been put 
together on the doubling frame are twisted 
by the same process that was used at the 
spinning mill, with the exception that the 
spindles turn the opposite way, thus mak- 
ing the twist tighter; and the silk is run in 
skeins of 500, 1,000, or 2,000 yards long, 
as required, on to a reel, instead of on to 
bobbins. Organzine is twisted heavily on 
the throwing frame; tram only lightly. 
After the skeins have been reeled on, they 
are taken off separately and weighed, so as 
to sort the silk into sizes; each size is then 
made up into bundles, The silk is then 
called thrown, and is ready for the dyers.— 
Textile Manufacturer, 
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Vegetable Ivory. 


THE plant which bears the seeds known 
as vegetable ivory is closely allied to the 
palms, andin appearance and habit it is 
very like those beautiful trees which are so 
characteristic of tropical vegetation. The 
plant is named botanically Phytelephas 
macrocarpa, and it is the principal repre- 
sentative of the Phytelephusiew, a natural 
order so closely allied to the Palme 
that botanists have only recently con- 
stituted it a distinct division. Various 
names have been given to the tree, but the 
one most generally in use is the vegetable 
ivory palm. In Colombia aad New 
Granada, where the plant is found in 
greatest abundance, the natives call it 
Marfil vejetal, 

The tree has a thick, rough, creeping 
stem, from the under surface of which 
roots are given off. The leaves, which 
crown the stem, closely resemble in their 
size, shape, and disposition those of the 
cocoa-nut palm. The male and female 
flowers are borne on different trees, the 
male tree being more erect, and therefore 
higher than the female. The flowers 
exhale a powerful perfume, and this is 
more especially the case with the large 
white female tlowers, which are, however, 
few in number. ‘The ripe fruit consists of 
three portions, an external one which is 
dark, rough, hard, and woody ; a middle 
one, which occurs as a oily pulp of a 
yellow color and sweet taste; and an inner 
portion—the seed—which is the vegetable 
ivory of commerce. The oily pulp is 
collected at the right season, and sold 
under the name of Pipa de Jagua in New 
Granada ; and the seeds are exported for 
use, as their name implies, as a substitute 
for ivory. 

The fruits grow from the stem just above 
the bases of the leaves, and they occur in 
aggregations of six or seven. The natives 
of Colombia call these collections of fruits 
Jagua or Cabeza de Negro, on account, no 
doubt, of their resemblance in size and 
shape to a negro’s head. Each fruit con- 
tains from six to nine seeds, so that in one 
collection or bunch of fruits there may be 
as Many as sixty seeds, or ivory nuts, as 
they are commonly but unscientifically 
called. The seeds have a rough crust, of 
a datk brown or slate color, enclosing the 
white albumen which at one end surrounds 
the small embryo. The albumen, or the 
so-called ivory, is of a dull opalescent 
color, but it becomes whiter and more 
opaque by exposure to the light and air. 
It is softer and less brittle than ivory, and 
it is therefore much used as a substitute 
forthe more costly tusk of the elephant, 
and its use is greatly on the increase. By 
chemical analysis the ‘‘albuinen”’ of the 
seed has been found to consist of a com- 
bination of cellulose, gum, caseine, oil, 
and albumen, with some residual ash. 

The tree was first seen by tue Spanish 
botanists Ruiz and Payon, in the groves of 
the hutter parts of the Peruvian Andes, 
and it was described by them under the 
name Phytelephas macrocarpa. The follow- 
ing extract from the memoranda of these 
botanists will be read with intérest : 
“The Indians cover their cottages with 
the leaves of this most beautiful palm. 
The fruit at first contains a clear insipid 
fluid, by which travellers allay their thiret; 
afterwards this same liquor becomes milky 
and sweet, and it changes its taste by 
degrees as it acquires solidity, till at last it 
is almost as hard asivory. ‘The liquor con- 
tained in the young fruits becomes acid if 
they are cut trom the tree and kept some 
time. From the kernels the Indians 
fashion the knobs of walking-sticks, the 
reels of spindles, and little toys, which are 
whiter than ivory, and as hard, if they are 
not put under water; and if they are, they 
become white and hard again when dried. 
Bears devour the young fruit with 
avidity.” 

The tree, as: far as I know, is not culti- 
vated to any extent, the seeds being 
gathered by the natives from plants in a 
wild state. Large quantities of vegetable 
ivory are obtained trom the banks of the 
river Magdalena, and a considerable trade 
is now being done in ivory nuts. 

When a vegetable product is gathered 
from plants not under cultivation, the 
supply, from a variety of causes, must of 
necessity be fluctuating; and the sources 
of supply are in constant danger of being 
exhausted, as was the case when cinchona 
barks were alone obtained from the forests 
of the Andes. There can be no question, 
therefore, of the advisability of tropical 
agriculturists turning their attention to the 
cultivation of the vegetable ivory plant, as 


they have already done in the case of. the 
cinchona and other economic trees. The 
constant increase in consumption of the 
article points to the success of such an un- 


dertaking. 


In Jamaica, in Trinidad, and in Do. 
minica, the plant would thrive along the 
banks of the rivers and streams which run’ 
through many of the estates, and thus a 
profitable crop might be obtained from 
land which is now principally occupied by 
In the Botanic 
Gardens of Trinidad I recently saw a 
vegetable ivory tree in full bearing, and I 
brought a small plant with me to this 
I have written to Central America 
for fresh seeds ; and, should these seeds 
turn out well, there will be nothing to 
prevent enterprising planters from adding 
the name of vegetable ivory to the already 


a jungle of Roseau reeds. 


island. 


increasing list ot Dominica exports.—Z. A. 
Alford Nichols, M.D., Dominica. 
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Some of the Uses of Paraffine. 


Iy addition to t.e properties which have 
brought it into such extensive use for illu- 
minating purposes, parafline has qualities 


which give it an exceedingly wide range 
ot usetul applications. 
corruptible, odorless, 


tasteless, plastic, 


water-repellent, a non-conductor of elec- 


tricity, and but slightly affected by most 


chemical agents, it needs only to be better 


known to become the most variously useful 
of the hydrocarbons. 

For waterproofing fabrics for wearing 
apparel, military equipment, and the like, 
itis much better than rubber, since it is 
odorless, and does not become sticky with 
heat. Among the most gratefully acknow- 
ledged of the many gifts sent out to Liv- 
ingstone in the wilds of Africa were boots 
and blankets thus prepared, the one ena- 
bling him to travel through mud, the other 
to sleep in it with comparative comfort. 
for the waterproofing of tent cloths, 
ground sheets for soldiers, and other arti- 
cles of the sort, it has been found equally 
serviceable. A more generally useful ap- 
plication of parafline is for lining of casks 
and other wooden vessels to keep them 
sweet, and to prevent either the absorption 
of their contents by the wood or their es- 
cape through the pores. It keeps them 
trom becoming musty and foul, and it pre- 
vents the escape of the life of the liquor, 
carbonic acid gas. 

Being inditterent to most chemicals, pa- 
raffine serves the same purpose equally well 
in the laboratory of the chemist and the 
chemical manuiacturer. In the manutiac 
ture of gun cotton, for example, wooden 
tanks have been used for holding the mix- 
ture of concentrated sulphuric and nitric 
acids employed in that process, the protec- 
tion of the wood being complete and last- 
ing. Wooden boxes, protected in the same 
way, have been similarly employed in the 
construction of voltaic batteries. As a 
non-conductor of elecuicity, paraftine is 
further useful as an insulator, for which it 
iS now extensively employed in electric 
telegraphy; also in connection with bat- 
teries tor medicinal use, especially as an 
acid proof coatiug to insulated conducting 
wires. Jn surgery it has been found an ex. 
cellent material tor covering the splints in 
cases of fracture. 

Those troubled with loosely fitting plates 
of artiticial teeth, owing to absorpnon of 
the gums, can easily remedy the etfect by 
dropping upon the plate a iittle melted pa- 
rafiiue, from a lighted candle or otherwise, 
replacing the plate while the paraftine is 
yet warm. Being clean, tasteless, plastic 
at a low temperature, and unatiected by 
saliva, this substance will be found much 
superior to wax or any other material, a 
few drops rightly placed making a perfect 
fit with a plae otherwise unwearable. 

In the laundry parafline rubbed on the 
hot flat iron imparts a beautiful gloss to 
starched goods, greatly lightens the labor 
of ironing, and leaves no greasy stain. For 
this use iu is much superior to spermaceti. 
Friction matches are now prepared with 
parafiine in place of the sulphur formerly 
employed; it burns without odor, and goes 
out instantly, greatly reducing the dan- 
gers of accidental fires. Dissoived in naph- 
tua, paratitine has been applied with ex- 
cellent ettect to decaying brick and stone 
work, filling the pores of the brick or 
stone, and putting a stop to the destructive 
action of the weather. Fine woodwork 
exposed to the elements might be protected 
in the same way. Heated with sulphur to 
a moderate high temperature, parattine 
is decomposed with the evolution ot abun- 
dance of sulphuretted hydrogen.— Monthly 
Magazine of Pharmacy, 


White, clean, in- 


A Useful Method of Propagating Plants. 


A Goop many years ago, we published a 
method of propagating geraniums, that we 
believe originated with us, and which we 
called, for want of a better term, ‘‘ Layer- 
ing inthe Air.” It consisted in tonguing 
the shoot to be used as a cutting half 
through with a knife, as in the ordinary 
treated formed 
granulations, or ‘‘ callus,” on the cut sur- 
face, and was in a condition to form roots 
immediately on being detached and put 
into the earth. Like many other useful 


layering ; the shoot so 


practices, this was abandoned or forgotten 
by us, until last fall, when we saw that, 


owing to the unusual dry summer, our 
stock plants of many of our finest orna- 
mental-leaved geraniums, and other plants 
of like character, were so apparently lacking 
in vigor, that to detach cuttings in the or- 
dinary way of propagation would probably 


not only result in the loss of the cuttings, 
but be of great injury to the *‘ stock plants” 


themselves, by so denuding them of leafy 
Here 
we again bethought ourselves of our long 
forgotten plan of layéring in the air, but 
this time we improved upon the former 
Instead of tonguing a 
shoot to be used for a cutting as before, it 
was merely snapped short off, at u point 


shoots in their then weak condition. 


way of doing it. 


where the condition of the shoot or slip 
would make it hang on to the plant, by the 
merest shred of bark. Slignt as this strip 
of bark appears to be, it is sufficient to sus- 
tain the cutting, without any material 
injury from wilting, until it forms the 
‘‘callus,” or granulated condition, which 
usually precedes the formation of roots. 
The cutting, or slip, may be detached in 
from 8 to 1z days, after it has been broken 
in the manner described; and then potted 
in 2 or éinchpots. If watered and shaded 
rather less than required by ordinary cut- 
tings, it will form roots in 8 or 12 days 
more, and not one in a hundred will fail, 
even of plants of the tricolor geraniums, 


which we all know are diflicult to root under 


the ordinary modes of propagation, particu- 
larly in hot weather. We last fall propa- 


gated in this way nearly 10,000 plants of 
the tricolor class, with a loss of one per 


cent. ; had we adopted the ordinary method, 
even with the plants in good condition, 
our experience has been that a loss of at 
least 5 per cent. might have been ex pected. 


The plan is applicable to mrany other 


plants as well as geraniums; we are now 
using it with exceilent success on the new 
doubie poinsettia. 


kinds, lantanas, oleanders, petunias (dou- 


ble), pelargoniums, or geraniums of all 
kinds, together with nearly all kinds of a 


half woody or succulent character. Be- 


sides the absolute certainty of having the 
cuttings root by this method, it has another 
most 1mportant advantage: All propagators 
know that many kinds of plants, when cut 


back for cuttings, become weakened, so 
much that, it not carefully handled, they 


may die; also that if two or three crops of 
cutuings are taken off as they grow, the 


““stock plant” becomes permanently in- 
jured. by this method of breaking the 
siip, so that it» hangs by a shred to the 
parent plant, the roots have to use their 
functions for its support nearly the same 
aS if it remained entirely attacued to the 
plant. ‘This results, exactly as we wish, in 
causing the parent plant to strike out shoots 
below the broken slip, and’ these again, in 
their turn, can be so treated. We are using 
this method of propagating this winter on 
all such plants as we wish to make the most 
of, and with satisfactory results. I may 
say that, in certain conditions of the shooi, 
instead of snapping,it will ‘‘ knee” or bend 
only; in such cases, it will be necessary to 
slip it two-thirds through with a knife, but 
in most instances it wili snap and hang by 
tue shred of bark, which is the best condi- 
tion.—LPeter Henderson, in Amer. Agricul- 
turist. 
—_——s-o-o—___. 


Improvement in Honey-making. 


THE annual production of honey in this 
country is estimated at about 60,000,000 
pounds, and the business of bee-keeping 
4s being rapidly systematized. One firm ot 
wholesale grocers in New York keeps as 
many as 12,vUU swarms; other Keepers have 
Otten trom 8,500 to 5,uuu swarins, Ar- 
rangements are made with farmers and 
Owners of orchards to allow an apiary of a 
certain number of swarms to be placed in 
their grounds, At the distance of three or 


"he tollowing plants 
may be also propagated with great cer- 
tainty by this metnod, using the young un- 
ripened shoots: Abutilon, begonias, car- 
nations, heliotropes, crotons, cactus of all 


four miles another apiary is placed with 
another farmer, and so on. For this ac- 
commodation the bee-keepers pay either in 
money or in shares, It is estimated that 
on au average an acre will support twenty- 
five swarms, yielding fifty pounds of honey 
each. ‘The apiaries are cared for by men 
in the employ of the bee-owners. Many 
ingenious contrivances have been intro- 
duced for the purpose of saving the labor 
of the bees and the keepers. About ten 
years ago a German, says <Appletuns’ 
Science Monthly, suggested that thin, cor- 
rugated sheets of wax, which he called 
‘‘ artificial tablets,” should be provided for 
the bees to make their comb from. These, 
however, did not come into general use; 
but a few years ago Mr. W. M. Hoge 
effected an improvement by starting the 
side-walls of the ceils. When these “ found- 
ations,” as they are called, were present- 
ed to the bees, the intelligent little crea- 
tures at once tuok advantage of them, and 
extended the side-wallsso as to form the 
regular hexagonal cell. The machine by 
which the impression is made on both 
sides of the wax is very simple, and sume- 
what resembles a clothes-wringing machine, 
only the iron rollers are studded with little 
hexagonal-headed pins just the size of the 
section of a cell, so that, when the thin 
sheet of wax is pressed up between the 
pegs to the height of about one-sixteenth 
of an inch, it offers a substance for the 
construction of the cell-walls. Another 
remarkable adaptation of machinery is 
afforded by the use of a rotating frame, 
which causes the cells of the comb placed 
in it to be emptied by centrifugal force. 
The empty uninjured comb is afterward 
replaced in the hive, and again used by the 
bees. As about three-fourths of the time 
ot the bees, it has been computed, is taken 
up in the construction of the comb, it will 
be seen that by these contrivances a great 
saving of bee-labor is effected. 


————_0+ e¢—_______ 
Collection of Manna. 


THE most productive species are the 
Fraxinus ornus L. and Hraxciwus excelsior 
L., which, although indigenous, are culti- 
vated in Sicily and Calabria. A writer in 
Piarm. Post thus describes the collection 
of the drug. When the trees are eight to 
ten years old, they are incised in the fol- 
lowing manner. Only one cut is made 
every day, from the commencement of 
July to the last days of September. The 
incisions are made transversely about as 
long as one-fifth of the diameter, and, in 
the first year, only on the inner side of the 
slanting trees, which never grow straight 
up. The first cut is made near the ground 
slanting upwards, the next cuts are made at 
the distance of one half to one inch, and so 
on, until tue branches are reached, when 
the cuts are continued as before, from be- 
low upwards, on the opposite side. Manna 
is coliected during nine years, when the 
tree is finally exhausted, two incisions being 
made at once instead of one. The trees 
are now cut down and only a shoot is left, 
which after four to five years becomes pro- 
ductive, 

Manna, as it flows from the cuts, is, at 
first, of a brownish color and has a some- 
What bitter taste, but after a few hours’ 
exposure to the air it concretes, turns to a 
more or less white color, and acquires a 
very sweet taste. Manna is collected only 
once a week and in fine weather; if the 
weather looks threatening, the coliecting 
is hurried with. 

A man goes from tree to tree with two 
jars, takes off tne large pieces and scrapes 
off what adheres to tne bark, keeping each 
kind separate. The gross yield per hec- 
tare (nearly two acres and a half) is about 
twelve pounds of select manna and one 
hundred and eighty pounds of manna in 
sorts. 

ee 


Liquid Glue. 


C. PuscHER recommends the following 
in Phaim. Centrath.: 


Common sugar........ 1 ounce. 
YCAteTs 3, aackhe s camte 3 ounces. 
Slaked lime...... «+e. 2 drachms. 
GUC +. 3- webs cease Ttol0 * 


Dissolve the sugar in the water, add the 
lime to the solution, and heat it to about 
ldv° or 170° F. Set the mixture aside for 
a few days, shaking it occasionally; then 
decant the clear liquid, and in it dissolve 
the glue. It cannot be used on objects the 
color of which is liable to be attected by 
lime. It is best to perfume it with a few 
drops of oil of lavender and add a little 
glycerine, 


_ produced as follows: 


May, 1880. ] 


Bronzing Iron. 


To one pint of methylated finish add 4 
oz. of gum shellac and 44 oz. gum benzoin; 
put the bottle in a warm place, shaking it 
occasionally. When the gum is dissolved, 
let it stand in acool place two or three 
days to settle, then gently pour off the clear 
into another bottle, cork it well, and keep 
it for finest work. The sediment left in 
the first bottle, by adding a sufficient quan- 
tity of spirit to make it workable, will do 
for the first coat or coarser work when 
strained through a fine cloth. Next get ¢ 
Ib. of finely ground bronze green; the 
shade may be varied by using a little lamp- 
black, red ochre, or yellow ochre; let the 
iron be clean and smooth, then take as 
much varnish as may be required, and add 
the green color in suflicient quantity; 
slightly warm the article to be bronzed, 
and with a soft brush lay a thin coat on it. 
When that is dry, if necessary, lay another 
coat on, and repeat until well covered. 
Take a small quantity of the varnish and 
touch the prominent parts with it; before 
it is dry, with a dry pencil lay on a small 
quantity of gold powder. Varnish over 
all. 

———e-- oe ___———_ 
Drilling Glass. 


GLaAss can be drilled with a common 
drill, but the safest method is to use a 
brooch drill. No spear-pointed drill can 
be tempered hard enough not to break. 
The brooch can either be used as a drill 
with a bow, or by hand. It should be se- 
lected of such a bore that it will make a 
hole of the required size, at about one inch 
from the end. It should be broken off 
sharp with a pair of pliers, at about an 
inch and a half, and whea the sharp edges 
are blunted by drilling, a fresh end should 
be made by breaking off an eighth of an 
inch, and so on, until the hole is bored. It 
is always desirable to drill from both sides, 
as it prevents the glass from breaking; 
drill hgbtly, and lubricate with spirits of 
turpentine and oil of lavender, or a little 
camphor ipstead of oil of lavender. Holes 
may be drilled through plate glass with a 
flat-ended copper driil and coarse emery 
and water. ‘Ibe end of the drill will gra- 
dually wear round, when it must be re- 
flattened, or it will not hold the emery. 
Practically, however, the best means of 
drilling holes in glass is by using a splinter 
of adiamond. A brass drill is made to fit 
the drill stock, sawn down alittle way with 
a notched knife, to allow the splinter to fit 
tight, and the splinter fixed in the split wire 
with hot shellac or sealing wax. ‘he drill 
is to be used quite dry and with care, If 
the hole to be drilled is wanted larger than 
the tool, drill a number of small hoies close 
together to form a circle as large as the hole 
required, then join the holes with a small 
file. For fifty cents a splinter of diamond 
may be bought, big enough to drill a }4-in. 


hole. 
——_- 0 ¢ —__ 


To Dye Mother-of-Pearl Greenish Black. 


Tue dark color with a greenish lustre is 
The objects are 
covered with water of ammonia to which 
more chloride of silver has been added than 
it can dissolve. After one or two days the 
mother-of-pearl is taken out and exposed to 
sunlight for a few days. The greenish 
lustre cannot be produced at will, but 
seems to depend on the mother-of-pearl 
itself. A soiution of sulphide of bismuth 
in hyposulphite of sodium has also been 
employed tor the purpose. 


———___e—__. 


The Vals Mineral Waters. 


PERHAPS no mineral springs found in 
the same neighborhood present more di- 
versity of composition than those flowing 
near Vals, a small French town situated in 
a mountainous district, abundant in extinct 
volcanoes. Six different springs are noted, 
and are classified as follows: (1) The ttgo- 
lette and Magdceleine, tonic and restorative, 
containing a larger proportion of bicarbo- 
nate of soda, carbonic acid, and iron. (2) 
The Précti: use and DVésvrée, being poorer in 
iron and richer in magnesia salts, are re- 
commended for their laxative effects. (38) 
The Sunt Jean is a sedative. It contains 
less soda than any other, but shows dis- 
tinct traces of arsenic. (4) The Suint Domi- 
nique, by a strange freak of nature, is an 
acid ferro-arsenical water, according to 
analysis. All the springs are charged with 
earbonic acid gas in quantity suflicient to 
insure the preservation of the water when 
bottled, 
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To give an idea of the difference in the 
composition of the various springs, we 
may state that the proportion of bicarbo- 
nate of soda among the alkaline waters va- 
ries from one and a half to nearly seven 
and a half per thousand, and that of bi- 
carbonate of magnesia from 0°12 to 0°90. 
The Dominique spring, which is situated a 
few hundred feet above the Rigolette and 
Désirée, the most alkaline of all, is dis- 
tinctly acid; it contains 1°3 per mille of 
free sulphuric acid, besides ferric sulphate, 
phosphate, silicate, and arseniate held in 
solution and rendered stable by the free 
acid. It is well to add that, although 
differing so widely, the composition of the 
water of each spring remains sensibly con- 
stant, and that in none of them is the arse- 
nic foundin such quantities as to render 
their administration dangerous, even in the 
large doses often taken by patients visiting 
mineral springs. The richest of them, the 
Dominique, contains, according to analysis, 
in each quart about one-twentieth of a 
grain of arsenic in the shape of arseniate 
of iron. 


SS SSS SSS 
Book Notices. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION AT THE TWENTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., SEPTEMBER, 1879. 


Owing to the loss inthe mail of impor- 
tant papers which had to be partly rewrit- 
ten, the publication of the Proceedings was 
this year delayed several months. No one 
who has not beena member of a publishing 
committee can form an idea of the difti- 
culties sometimes experienced in collecting 
all the papers and documents necessary to 
begin the work of printing. The commit- 
tee must obey the directions of the society, 
no paper ordered to be printed must be 
left vut, yet they cannot compel writers to 
promptly forward the articles which they 
are to supply. The printers cannot begin 
their work before everything is ready, and 
for the lack of a single paper, weeks and 
months of annoying delay must be sub- 
mitted to, and in the end more than one is 
sure to lay the blame on the committee. 

The present volume is in bulk smaller 
than the preceding ones; this is, however, 
chiefly owing to the selection of a paper as 
strong as the kind previously used, but 
much thinner. The reports of various 
committees are about as complete as usual, 
that of Prof. C. Lewis Diehl on the Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy occupying more than 
one-half of the volume. <A decrease is ap- 
parent in the number of the essays, volun- 
tary, as well as written in answer to queries, 
but we believe the quality amply makes 
up for the quantity. The minutes of the 
meetings are much shorterthan customary, 
and dissatisfaction is felt by some at the 
absence of the usual full and nearly verba- 
tim report. 

A portrait of the late Eugene L. Massot 
is placed at the beginning of the Proceed- 
ings, anda well arranged alphabetical in- 
dex ends the volume. The book can be 
obtained by persons not members forseven 
dollars, unbound; seven dollars anda half, 
bound. 


Tue ART OF PERFUMERY, AND THE MB- 
THODS OF OBTAINING THE ODORS OF 
Puants. By G. W. SEpTIMuUS PrmssE, 
Ph.D., F.C.8. Fourth Edition. Phila- 
delphia: Presley Blakiston. 1880. 


This work is too well known to need 
more than a notice calling attention to tbe 
issue of a new edition. The present one 
—the fourth in England, but the third in 
this country—is quite an improvement on 
the previous edition, as it contains over one- 
fourth more of reading matter anda number 
of well executedillustrations. At all times 
perfumes have been more or less in favor 
among civilized nations. It is true in past 
ages tastes differed as they do now in re- 
gard to scents. As Horatius has it, 


“ Pastillos Rufillus olet, Gorgonius hircum,”’ 


Rufillus smells of pastils, Gorgonius of the 
he goat. But nowadays nearly every one 
likes good perfumery and appreciates it, 
either for himself or when used by others. 
The work of Septimus Piesse will be found 
of value as a guide not merely for the drug- 


gist who only mixes or extracts perfumes 
already obtained from their natural sources, 
but also for the manufacturer who gathers 
the various odors from the flowers them- 
selves, and the farmer who cultivates the 
plaats for their uses in perfumery. The 
price of the volume is five dollars and a 
half, 


ComMMON MIND-TROUBLES, AND THE SECRET 
or A CLEAR Heap. By J. MorrimMer- 
GRANVILLE, M.D. Reprinted from the 
eleventh thousand of the London edi- 
tion, with additions by the American 
editor. Price $1.00. Published by D. 
G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 1880. 
This work is written for popular instruc- 

tion by an eminent London physician, 
whose specialty is diseases of the mind. A 
firm believer in the power of reason and 
will, he offers valuable hints for self-gov- 
ernment. The two chapters from the pen 
of the American editor on ‘* Mental Languor 
and Listlessness” and ‘‘ Morbid Fear,” ap- 
ply to mind-troubles more common in this 
country, and admirably complete the work 
of the English writer. 


EyeEsiGHtT, Goop AND Bap. A Treatise on 
the Exercise and Preservation of Vision. 
By Rosert BRUDENELL CARTER, 
F.R.C.S. With numerous illustrations. 
Price $1.50. Philadelphia: Presley Blak- 
iston. 1880. 

The treatise is written for popular in- 
struction on a very important subject. As 
the author justly remarks, much of the 
time of every ophthalmic physician is occu- 
cupied, day after day, in repeating to suc- 
cessive patients precepts and injunctions 
which ought to be universally known and 
understood. The object of the book .is to 
make these precepts and injunctions, and 
the reason for them, plainly intelligible to 
all. It may be recommended as very use- 
fu] to most persons, but especially to those 
whose occupation necessitates much read- 
ing or writing. 

SEA-AIR AND SHA-BATHING. By Joun H. 
Pacxakrp, M.D., of the Episcopal Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia, Price 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 1880. 


This little book, the eleventh of the 
American Health Primer series, is full of 
useful and timely suggestions. 


Our Homes. By Henry HARTSHORNE, 
A.M., M.D., ot the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Price 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
Presley Blakiston. 1880. 

Another of the American Health Primers 
well worth reading and studying by ail 
wishing to preserve their own health and 
that of their families. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
Scrences. Edited by I. Minis Hays, 
A.M., M.D. No. 158, New Series. April, 
1880. Price, five dollars a year, free of 
postage. Published quarterly by Henry 
C. Lea’s Son & Co,, Philadelphia. 


Prices CURRENT oF Drucs aND Drue- 
qists’ ARTICLES, CHEMICAL AND PHAR- 


MACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS, PER- 
FUMERY, etc. Published by McKEsson 
& Roppins. New York, 1880. 


Spon’s ENCYCLOP HDIA OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMER- 
c1aL Propucts. Parts 10 and 1l. To 
be completed in about 30 parts. Price 75 
cents each. Edited by G. G. ANDRE, 
F.G.S., and published by E. & F. N. 
Spon, London and New York. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE DruG TRADE OF 
New YorRK FOR THE YEAR 1879. Pre- 
pared by D. C. Ropsins, Esq., for the 
twenty-second annual report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

From this interesting review we learn 
that a number of chemicals and drugs for- 
merly imported are now partly or wholly 
produced at home. Borax is now almost 
entirely supplied by the Nevada mines. 
Notwithstanding the increased consump- 
tion, the importation of carbonate and bi- 
carbonate of soda has considerably de- 
clined. The same is true of citric acid 
—Florida now supplying lime and orange 
juice—and of the various products extract- 
ed from the refuse of gas works, such as 
carbolic acid, aniline colors, and ammo- 
niacal compounds. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SocrgeTY OF VICTORIA. 
‘Twenty-third Annual Report, with a List 
of Members and Honorary Members, 
Melbourne, 1880. 


Tue ALEXIAN BrotHEeRs HOSPITAL, OF 
Curcaaco, Inu. Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port, for the year ending December 31st, 
1s7¥. Chicago, 1880. 


MUSCLE-BEATING, OK ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 
Home GYMNASTICS, FOR HEALTHY AND 
UNHEALTHY PEopLE. By C. Kiuemm, of 
the Gymnastic Institution in Riga. With 
illustrations. Price 30 cents, M. L. 
Holbrook & Co, New York, 1880, 


Mepr1An Litnoromy. A Lecture delivered 
before the Brooklyn Anatomical and 
Surgical Society. By James L. Litre, 
M.D. Reprinted from the Annals of the 
Society. New York. 1880. 


Tue SANITATION OF SMALL Cities. By 
Davip Princg, M.D. Reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Lllinois State 
Medical Society. 


Tue ProsLeMs oF Insanity. A Paper 
read before the New York Medico-Legal 
Society, March 8, 1880. By Groroe M. 
Bearp, A.M., M.D. 


THE JEFFERSON QvIZ ASSOCIATION. 
Valedictory Address to the Class, de- 
livered March 10, 1880, at the Philadel- 
phia School of Anatomy and Surgery, 
by Jonn VY. SHormMakeR, A.M., M.D. 
Published by the Association. 


IopoFORM, AS A REMEDY IN SCROFULA, 
AN@&MIA, NEURALGIA, CHLOROSIS, AND 
RaevumatTismM. By Stites KENNEDY, 
M.D. Seeond Edition. 1880. 


Asror Lisrary Thirty-first Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees, for the year ending 
December 31, 1879. Transmitted to the 
Legislature January 14, 1880. 


THe FAuLacies oF PopuLaR CLINICAL 
Mepicring. By Jarvis 8. Wieut, M.D. 
An Introductory Lecture delivered at the 
Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., February 5, 1880. 

———_0-# @ —-—___ 
Girdling Grapevines. 

IN aprevyious communication to the 
American Chemical Society, 1 described a 
series of experiments with grape vines, in- 
stituted (1877) for the purpose of studying 
the effects of girdling on the growth and 
composition of the grapes grown under 
such circumstances, as compared with 
those raised on the ungirdled branches of 
the same vine. By numerous comparative 
analytical tests of grapes raised under both 
conditions, it was proved quite conclusively 
that those growing on properly girdled 
branches ripened from two to three weeks 
earlier than those on ungirdled branches. 
The investigation has been directed of 
late, mainly to an inquiry into the circum- 
stances which favor the production of the 
best and earliest ripe grapes, without en- 
dangering the life of the vines subjected to 
the treatment oi girdling. The subsequent 
statement of the observation of Messrs C, 
S. Howe, of the Class of 1878, and Wm. 
G. Lee, of the Class of 1880, upon the col- 
lege vineyard, contain a summary of the 
results thus far secured. In entering upon 
these tests, it was decided to study the sub- 
ject with reference to the following points: 

The best time for girdling. 

Width of girdle. 

Place of the girdle of the vine. 

Effect of girdling on the vine during the 
first as well as the succeeding seasons. 

One hundred and ten Concord vines, 
located in the same part of the vineyard, 
of southern exposure, served for the ex- 
periment. 

They were girdled at intervals of one 
week, beginning on the 17th of June, and 
closing on the 25th of August. The gird- 
ling was carried on in ten different ways. 
The work began with ten vines, and each 
succeeding week were added ten new ones 
to the experiment. The most suitable 
time for the girdling of the Concord vine 
extends during the entire month of July, 
varying somewhat, according to the more 
or less advanced state of general growth, 
due to the peculiarity of the season. The 
best results during the past season were 
obtained from vines girdled on the 7th of 
July, and the opening kept cleared from 
new growth until the middle of August, 
when the wound may be allowed to grow 
over. The girdle of one-half of an inch 
wide proved more efficient than those of 
less dimension. Larger ones are apt not 
to close up before the growth ceases, and 
thus terminate the life of the vine. Entire 
vines—or better, one or more years old 
branches of vigorous plants—are best 
adapted for the girdling process. The 
girdled new growth produced some fine 
fruit, and much in advance of those on 
ungirdled new wood; but the liability of 
the latter to break, renders that mode ob- 
jectionable if not wholly impracticable. 
The vigor of the vines remains apparently 
uninjured by girdling. Vines girdled two 
and three years ago are, as a general rule, 
thrifty, and although the girdle is grown 
over, the girdled branch produces a marked 
difference in its fruit; in some instances 
the latter still ripens fully a week earlier. 
—C. A. Goessmann, in Jour, of Amer, 
Chem, Society, 
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Random Notes. 
Rat Poison.—The following mixture is a 


‘sure pop,” and not poisonous to other 


animals in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Take of old cheese, ten parts; glycerine, 
two parts; carbonate of baryta, five parts; 
rye or corn flour, one part, and form into 
pills or boluses of convenient size. 


Soap in Pomatum.—The addition of 
soap is a decided improvement. By mix- 
ing with twenty-five pounds of pomatum 
body, previous to perfuming, about half a 
pound of cocoanut oil soap dissolved in hot 
water, and adding about half a drachm of 
borax, the pomatum will become snow- 
white and very smooth, a quality quite 
difficult to obtain when stearin has been 
used for a part or the whole of the body; 
another advantage is that the pomatum can 
stand an addition of one-third water. 


Soldering Liquid—Dissolve serap zine in 
excess in hydrochloric acid by means of 
heat, neutralize the free acid with water of 
ammonia and dilute with an equal bulk of 
water. 

To Keep the Hair from Falling.—Land- 
erer recommends the following: Expressed 
oil of laurel berries one ounce; white wax, 
spermaceti, and petroleum, of each half an 
ounce; oil of bergamot or any other per- 
fume, sufficient to cover the odor of petro- 
leum. 


Petroleum Soap.—Six pounds of heavy 
petroleum, two pounds of carnauba wax, 
two pounds of tallow or lard, four quarts 
of soda lye of thirty degrees, two and one- 
half quarts of water. 


Petroleum Candles.—Two parts of petro: 
leum, four and one half parts of carnauba 
wax, one part of stearin or paraffin, two 
and one-half parts of lard. 


Removing Tin from Tinned Copper Ves- 
sels.—Fill the vessels with a concentrated 
solution of chloride of iron, or dip them 
into the liquid. In afew minutes the tin 
will have disappeared. 


Improvement in Crystallizing Tinplate.— 
Heat the plate till the tin begins to melt, 


let the solvent evaporate. 


the starch a good eraser will result. 


the zinc; this seems to be the explanation; 


glass on the place where the line is drawn, 
and is easily broken off. 


noses. : a ound 
consist of a liquid containing benzoic acid, 


composed of oxide of zinc, French chalk, 
and a trace of carbolic acid. It is evident 
that the discoverer of menyl thinks the red 
color of the nose to be due to a beginning 
of decomposition, since all the aromatic 
antiseptics enter into the preparation of his 
nostrum. 


Improved Polishing Cloths,—Hager im- 
proves these well-known implements as fol- 
lows: Dip flannel rags in a solution of 
twenty parts of dextrine, and thirty parts 
of oxalic acid in two hundred parts of a 
decoction of logwood, squeeze them out a 
little, and sift over them a mixture of 
finely powdered tripoli and pumice stone. 
The best way to proceed is to put the moist 
rags in alternate layers with the powder 
and to let them dry. 


To Test Enamelled Iron Ware for Lead.— 
Ebermayer takes ordinary vinegar, which 
he dilutes with four times its weight of 
water, and to which he adds five per cent. 
of table salt. The solution is poured into 
the vessel, and left in it for twelve hours 
at ordinary temperature. After this time 
the liquid is examined for lead by means of 
sulphide of ammonium. If the liquid 
acquires a black or dark-brown color, the 
enamel is dangerous; if the color: is only 
light-yellow or light-brown, the vessels may 
be used. 


and dip it into a solution of one part of 
bichromate of potassa in three parts of 
water, two parts of muriatic acid, and one 
part of nitric acid. After rinsing well, 
muriatic acid is poured over the tinplate, 
and then a solution of ten parts hyposul- 
phite of soda in one hundred and twenty 
parts of water. The crystalline flowers 
produced hereby display a great variety of 
colors according to the time of contact. 
Rinse well with water, then with alcohol, 
and lastly lacquer. 


Artificial Koumiss.—One hundred parts 
of condensed milk are mixed with one thou- 
sand parts of water, one part of lactic acid, 
one half part of citric acid, and fifteen parts 
of good Jamaica rum or French brandy are 
added; charge with carbonic acid gas, bot- 
tle,‘and let stand-some days in a warm room 
till the liquid begins to froth. 


A German Druggist in Search of a Wife. 
--A German apothecary who can not leave 
his store, in an advertisement requests his 
brother druggists who may happen to be 
blessed with daughters or female relatives 
to give him a lift in the matrimonial di- 
rection. N.B.—This is in Europe. 


Paste for Purchment-paper.—Mix one 
hundred parts of a solution of gelatine of 
ordinary consistence with three of red 
prussiate of potash. By treating the 
scum afterwards with boiling water it 
Will regain its white color.—Droguist Zeit 


Lhe German Apothecaries’ Association 


has 2,800 members and a capital of about 
$65,324, 


_ Lo Purify Carbonic Acid Gas—When 
impure marble is used carbonic acid gas is 
often impregnated with a disagreeable 
odor; this can be removed by letting the 


gas pass through a solution of permangan- 
ate of potassa, 


Bird Glue.—Dissolve glue in as small a 
quantity of boiling water as possible, and 
mix it well with a very concentrated solu- 
tion of chloride of zine. This bird glue 


never dries, and can easily be removed by 
washing with water. 


To Remove the Odor of Coal Oil from 
Bottles.—Rinse them with a moderately 
strong solution of permanganate of potassa 
or soda, and when dry pour in a little 


muriatic acid. Then wash them thoroughly 
with water. 


Stationers’ India- rubber.—Dissolve vi 
India-rubber in bisulphide of carbon, add 


Oatmeal —According to Dujardin-Beau- 
metz, and Hardy, oatmeal contains in one 
hundred parts: 8°7 of water, 7-5 of fat, 64 
of starch, 11°7 of nitrogenous substances, 
15 of mineral substances, and 7-6 of cellu. 
lose. It contains two per cent. of nitrogen, 
wheat flour contains only 1-64, rye flour 
1°75, and rice flour 1:08. It contains fur- 
ther 0°0i3 per cent. of iron, while wheat 
flour has only 00048 per cent. Thus, it 
will be seen, oatmeal is the most nourish- 
ing vegetable food, particularly if mixed 
with milk. 
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A Model Establishment. 


WE note with pleasure the removal of 
Messrs. Young, Ladd & Coffin, proprietors 
and manufacturers of Lundborg’s Per- 
Sumery, to their new and commodious 
quarters at the corner of Barclay and 
Church streets, From a small beginning, 
the business of this firm has, by prudent 
management, fair dealing, and generous 
enterprise, grown to such proportions as to 
require the whole of the five story build- 
ing mentioned above. In the general plan 
and arrangement of their office and manu- 
factory (the largest of the kind in this 
country) Messrs, Young, Ladd & Coffin 
have evinced a tasteful and pleasing origi- 
nality anda thorough practical knowledge 
of the requirements of their business; 
everything about the establishment is rich, 
elegant, and substantial; their office and 
salesroom is a model of neatness and con- 
venience. The business is conducted in a 
thoroughly systematic manner; there is no 
noise, no confusion; perfect order is the 
rule in every department. 

The Lundborg Perfumes are strictly of 
domestic origin and manufacture, and are 


possessed of merits fully equal to those of 
the most popular 
their excellent quality thoroughly sus- 
taining all that has ever been claimed for 
them through various forms of presenta- 
tion, causing them to be highly esteemed 
from Maine to the Gulf, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 
advertisers, and surely liberality has been 
one of their governing characteristics from 
the commencement of their career. 
experience shows that judicious liberality 
pays. 
famous letters: ‘ Economy is a distribu- 
_ | tive virtue, and consists not in saving, but 
rgin j in selection; it has magnanimous views. 

and demands a discriminating judgment.” 


perfumes of Europe; 


The firm are liberal 


Their 


Edmund Burke says, in one of his 


enough starch to form a plastic mass, and | Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
By substituting 
finely powdered pumice stone for a part of 


To Out Sheet Brass.—Moderately thick 
plates may be cut chemically, by drawing 
a line or mark with a solution of mercury 
in nitric acid. The acid attacks the cop- 
per, while the mercury amalgamates with 


at any rate the brass becomes as brittle as 


To Whiten Red Noses.—Meny] is the 
name of a secret preparation to bleach red 
It has been examined and found to 


salicylic acid and thymol, and a powder 


Scouring Soap. 
Druggist Circular. 


Cream of tartar............ 1 pound. 
A COVER very convenient for use, with Pumice stone.............. 8 ounces. 
the title, “ Dru@eisrs CrrcuLaR,” stamped Tripally, «+ veins sektone ae « Big 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent toany| White bale). siexa> oeeh ge . 6 : 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re-| Infusorial earth............ 3g “« 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a BOraRns. 4} sur i} fine .4hides 2 | 
‘file’ for preserving the papers as re- Glycerine, . .. vip =BE de «, shgn Tg 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” when Water, sufficient, or........ 3 ne 
pret ( will hold twenty-four or more Mix and press into cakes, 


LS SSS 
ryYEeR RUBBER Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc, 


AND THE ORIGINAL 
= FAITHRBANBHS 


Fountain Syringes. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES 


BULB SYRINGES, 
Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stopples, etc, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc.; 


And all the Numerous Articles 
USED BY 


= PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 


To the Medical Profession. 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active agents of digestion, viz. ; 


Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg, Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids, in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. b 
Sugar of Milks! ...5.) JAC ae 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
Pepsin is a3 oss 2. ake coe 8 ounces, Lactic. Acigs. 5 cb cs. -.5 fl, drachms. 
PanCreating. vec, dacs sntbe cies 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Pu. D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. in the 
University of the City of New York. NV. Y. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., Hygiene in the Am. Vet. Col: é, ete., ete. 
Professor Materia Medica, N. ¥. Medical College. 
Jas. AITKEN Mutas, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. } “T have used LACTOPEPTINE with very good 


Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med, Juris. effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.” 


Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hospital. 
W. W. Dawson, M. D., Cincinnati, O. 
Prof. Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; 
Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital, 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
in cases of feeble digestion.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
private practice, and haye found it to answer fully the 
Ute pa for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 

iate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 
dy which acts more directly,” 


“T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 
take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


“LACTOPEPTINE is an gyi valuable pre- 
paration, and no one who gives it a fair trial can fail 
to be impressed with its usefulness in Dyspepsia.” 


“T have used LACTOPEPTINE in a case of Dyspep- 
sia, with satisfaction. Ithink well of it.” ; 


Apert F. A. Kine, M. D., Washin tov, D. C, 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 

Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and 

Clinical Surg. University of Louisville, 
L. P. Yanpet1, M. D., 

Prof of Clinical Medicine, Diseases of Chil- 
dren, and Dermatology, Univer. of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Rogert Barrry, M.D., Rome, Ga. 

Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. 

Col., and Ex-Pres, Med. Ass'n. of Ga, 


SS eC ey 


cL ak a, etic Pion the — —— pre} ee 
" Say. . D.. Mobi tion of the kind whic ave ever employe or. 
eared. Sisters, Dy GLAD popes f atients with feeble digestion I know of nothing which 
: J is equal to it.” 
\ “I find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
yea Ph. D., F.C.8., London, } within itself all the principles required to promote a 
J healthy digestion.” 


PRICE LAST, 


We also prepare the various 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. meen ee Der OZ. #108 Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
; -+».per doz, 10. ° ° 
BS (in % Ib. Sitset pen Ib. 12.00 | tion with Lactopeptine. 
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Fluid Extract and Syrup of Senega.* 


BY GEORGE W. KENNEDY. 


To the query, Should not the fluid ex- 
tract and syrup of senega be prepared with 
an alkaline menstruum? the writer would 
answer that he has been preparing the fluid 
extract and syrup of senega for the past 
seven or eight years with a small quantity 
of alkali, preferably ammonia, with very 
satisfactory results. The same preparations 
made in accordance with the officinal pro- 
cesses were less satisfactory. There are 
very few pharmaceutists who have not had 
occasion to complain of the fluid extract as 
now prepared, on account of its gelatiniza- 
tion, and this occurs more frequently dur- 
ing the winter or cold weather, and at a 
time when most of it is prescribed and con- 
sumed. Many inquiries have been made 
by apothecaries, from time to time, asking 
for an improved formula that would ob- 
viate or remedy this trouble. The writer 
seeing the importance and necessity of 
having good stable preparations of so valu- 
able a drug, made numerous experiments 
with menstrua of different alcoholic 
strength, and also with mixtures of gly- 
cerin, alcohol, and water, and with most of 
these experiments the results were decided- 
ly unpropitious. I was better pleased with 
the use of the latter menstruum than with 
the former. It might be well to report 
that particular attention was-paid to the 
selection of the drug, and also to the per- 
colation, so that there could be no defect 
in this respect. I am therefore satisfied, 
from my close observation and experience, 
that the fault lies with the menstruum, as 
I have not noticed the slightest gelatiniza- 
tion, and in only a few cases a very small 
quantity of precipitation, during the long 
period of over seven years which I have 
been using the alkaline menstruum. 

To the best of my knowledge there are 
no objections to the use of a small quantity 
of alkali in preparing either the fluid ex- 
tract or the syrup, as it does not weaken or 
destroy the active principle of the drug 
(polygalic acid). Yet it is possible, in ex- 
temporaneous mixtures, chemical incom- 
patibility may occur; but this the apothe- 
cary may guard against. 

The following is the improved formula 
used by the writer, and from the very ex- 
cellent results I have obtained from it I 
would recommend its use, believing, after 
a fair trial, that it will not be ‘abandoned 
for any other. 


Fluid Extract of 8 enega.—Senega-root 
in coarse powder, 3 xvj.; water of ammonia 
(sp. gr. 0°960), f. 3 iij.; diluted alcohol, 
% Xxxij. Mix the diluted alcohol and am- 
moniacal water, and with this menstruum 
thoroughly moisten the drug; allow it to 
macerate twenty-four hours in a covered 
vessel, and transfer the moistened mass to 
a percolator. After having packed it care- 
fully pour on the remainder of the men- 
struum, noticing particularly as to the 
rapidity of the percolation, not permitting 
it to drop faster than forty drops per min- 
ute; reserve the first twelve fluid ounces 
which come through, and continue the per 
colation with the above alkaline menstruum 
until the drug is completely exhausted of 
its active constituent. Evaporate to three 
and a half fluid ounces, add half an ounce 
of alcohol, and mix with the reserved por- 
tion, when the extract is finished, furnish- 
ing a permanent and beautiful, transparent, 
dark, reddish brown-colored fluid extract, 
with a slight tinge of a yellowish-green, 


Syrup of Senega.—In preparing the syrup 
I would recommend the same menstruum, 
conducting the process in accordance with 
the Pharmacopeeia, 

In conclusion I would mention three 
reasons why the alkaline menstruum should 
be used in preference to the one now in use: 

Ist. It prevents gelatinization and _pre- 
cipitation. 

2d. It furnishes much handsomer pre- 


parations, remaining clear and beautiful 
when carefully prepared. 

3d. The last and most important: The 
product will be found to be decidedly more 
acrid and stronger, which is the best argu- 
ment in favor of its use. 


———_e-e—___ 
Uses and Application of Iodoform.* 


Tus analogue of chloroform has been 
found to be a remedy which has a power- 
ful resolvent action, and causes the absorp- 
tion of formative elements and of collec- 
tions of exuded fluids. 


1. lodoform Ointment.—As a basis for 
iodoform ointment, I propose making use 
of a basis which I shall call ‘‘ Peruvo vase- 
line,” and which I prepare as follows: 
Bals. Peruv., 398s.; vaseline, 3j. Melt 
the vaseline by the heat of a water-bath, 
add the Peruvian balsam, continue the ap- 
plication of heat, occasionally stirring, 
finally strain. In this manner we obtain 
the odorous balsamic principles, minus the 
non-aromatic resin, and irritation is pre- 
vented when applied to tender surfaces. 


Redoform to. s. see 383. to 3j. 
Peruvo vaseline.......... al 
Mix. ; 


I have also on the table an ointment made 
in precisely the same waywith liquid storax, 
but do not consider the odor of iodoform 
so well disguised. 


2. Lodoformed Collodion.—lodoform dis- 
solves readily in flexible collodion, but it 
has the objection of keeping the iodoform 
imprisoned in the dry film which forms so 
rapidly, and prevents the remedy coming 
into contact with the seat of pain. The 
following I would suggest for an iodo- 
formed collodion: Iodoform, 3 ss.: bals. 
Peruy., 3 8s.; sapo mollis, 3 ss.; collodium 
flexilead 3j. M.S.A. After application 
with a camel’s-hair brush, the surface is 
covered with a piece of guttapercha tissue. 
This latter preparation has been found of 
service as a local anesthetic in gout and 
neuralgia. 


3. Lodoformed Lozenges.—Each lozenge 
contains 2 grains of iodoform, incorporated 
with glycerine and gelatine. Both in taste 
and form it is agreeable, and for these rea- 
sons is muck preferable to the ethereal solu- 
tion for application to the pharynx and 
syphilitic ulceration of the tongue. 


4. lodoformed Wool.—This is finely- 
carded cotton-wool impregnated with 50 
per cent. of iodoform, and affords a con- 
venient form of applying this remedy to 
the nostrils and ears. Ether or chloroform 
is used to dissolve the iodoform for this 
purpose. 

In addition to the above, for internal ad- 
a ae it may be used in the pilular 
orm. 


Tests for Iodoform.—1. It should com- 
pletely dissolve in ether and in alcohol. 
2. On heating it is decomposed into iodine 
and hydriodic acid, leaving a residue of 
carbon which should burn entirely away at 
a bright red heat. 

Iodine is found in the urine after the ex- 
ternal use and internal administration of 
iodoform, but rather more slowly after the 
former than after the latter. In either case 
iodine may be found in the urine at the 
end of four or five days. The action of 
iodoform on the system after absorption is 
in the main that of iodine, but with some 
hitherto unexplained peculiarities, 


e+e 


To Preserve the Strength of 
Magendie’s Solution. 


The following is the formula of Dr. 
H. M. Keyes, he having called attention to 
its successful employment in Roosevelt 
Hospital, some years ago. 


iPSlorph, sulpheeeeaee a Biers «1s, CCLV): 
Acid. salicylic: ..5..2....... - gr. Vilj. 
Aq. distili<iys.<ee Smeaton... 3 -xvj 


* From the Proceedings of the American Pbar- 
maceutical Association for 1879. 


*From a paper read by J. R. James before the 
London Chemists’ Assistants’ Association, 
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Compound Solution of the 
Hypophosphites. 


Dr. FREDERICK CHURCHILL, surgeon to 
the Victoria Hospital for Children, gives 
in the British Medical Journal, March 27, 
reasons for preferring a compound solution 
of the hypophosphites to a mere suspen- 
sion of phosphate salts in syrup, such as he 
states the ordinary ‘‘ chemical food” to be. 
With the assistance of Mr. J. L. Macmillan 
pharmaceutist to the Victoria Hospital, he 
has devised a formula for a compound 
liquor which he has found by experience 
to be a valuable tonic for children, and by 
the aid of which phosphorus, iron, mag- 
nesium, and other constituents of the blood 
and bones can be readily assimilated. The 
formula is as follows: 


Liquor Ferri Hypophosphitis Compositus. 
Grs. in 100 minims, 


Ferrous hypophosphite. 2-77 
Calcium hypophosphite... 3°5 
Sodium hypophosphite.... 3°5 
Magnesium hypophosphite. 1:99 
Hypophosphorus acid..... 1°66 
Widite pierces. tr sae. seceree 86°58 
100-00 
One fluid drachm is equal to— 
Ferrous hypophosphite...... 1°6 
Calcium hypophosphite..... 2 
Sodium hypophosphite...... 2 


Magnesium hypophosphite... 1°1 


One part of the liquor may be mixed 
witb. three parts of raisin or Carlowitz wine 
and half-ounce doses of the mixture given 
to children about ten years of age. Raisin 
wine is preferable for children, Carlowitz 
for adults. Wines stronger in alcohol 
must not be used, or the hypophosphites 
will not remain in solution. 
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St. Germain Tea. 


THis well-known tea consists of senna 
leaves, previously treated with alcohol and 
dried, elder flowers, fennel and anise seeds, 
and cream oftartar. There is this drawback 
to the mixture that the cream of tartar 
within quite a short time separates, and 
most of it collectsat the bottom. This was 
first remedied by adding thecream of tartar 
at the time of dispensing, but then the 
separation was only shifted from the drug 
store to the house of the patient. 0. 
Schlickum improves the formula by mix- 
ing the cream of tartar with sufficient sim- 
ple syrup to form a soft paste, which is 
then immediately rubbed with the elder 
flowers and dried. 


>. ere 
Mannite Lemonade. 


WE find the following in Droguist, Zeit. : 
One ounce of mannite is dissolved in ten 
ounces of hot water, and sufficient lemon- 
juice is added to impart an agreeable taste. 

t_ thus forms a very agreeable laxative. 
Mannite is not difficult to prepare. It is 
obtained by simply dissolving manna in 
hot water, decolorizing, filtering, and crys- 
tallizing. Flake manna yields about forty 
per cent., and manna in sorts about thirty- 
two to thirty-five per cent. It must be re- 
collected that old manna is more laxative 
than the fresh article. 


—e~- oe. 


To Make Extract of Blood. 


THE best way to proceed is to add to the 
blood, as soon as the animal is bled, about 
three per cent. of powdered quick-lime, 
which for an ox of average size will make 
about one pound, stirring well for five 
minutes, after which time the lime is allow- 
ed to settle. 

As soon as the blood is coagulated, dry 
it in the sun or in a heated room, hastening 
the drying by stirring now and then. 
Blood treated in this way dries quite 
rapidly, and keeps well without odor or 
taste, or formation of ammonia. It loses 
none of its nitrogen, and, therefore, is so 
much the more valuable for agricultural 


| and other purposes, 
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Syrups for Mineral Waters. 


WE present this year, as we have done 
before, a collection of formulas for making 
the syrups used for flavoring soda-water. 
It was printed for the last time some three 
yearsago, Since then several thousand new 
names have been added to our subscription 
list, and as of late inquiries for this class 
of preparations have been more than 
usually numerous, the reprinting of the 
formulas will come apparently in good 
season for both new and old subscribers. 


SIMPLE SYRUP. 


White sugars... testes 14 pounds. 
WV OtEnA: 2245 etcmiclc ch caisias 1 gallon. 


Dissolve with gentle heat in a close vessel, 
and strain. 


LEMON SYRUP. 


Grate off the yellow rind of lemons, and 
beat it up with a sufficient quantity of 
granulated sugar. Express the lemon 
juice, add to each pint of juice 1 pint of 
water and 344 pounds of granulated sugar, 
including that rubbed up with the rind: 
warm until the sugar is dissolved and 
strain. 


ANOTHER FORMULA, 


Simple syrup.e. .iesse eels 1 gallon. 
Oil of lemon G2. os ce 25 drops. 
Clic ACICs pice. e ae eee 10 drachms. 


Rub the oil of lemon with the acid, add a 
small portion of syrup, and mix. 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 


Dissolve 6 drachms of tartaric acid and 
1 ounce of gum arabic, in pieces, in one 
gallon of simple syrup; then flavor with 
14 fluid drachms of best oil of lemon. 
Or, flavor with the saturated tincture of 
the peel in Cologne spirits. 


MULBERRY SYRUP. 


Mulberries, not entirely ripe, 6 


pounds. 
Sugar, coarsely powdered.. 6 “ 


Place in a kettle over the fire, and boil, 
constantly stirring, until the boiling syrup 
marks 30° Baume. Throw on a strainer 
and allow the marc to drain thoroughly. 


VANILLA SYRUP. 


Fluid ext. of vanilla........ 1 ounce 
Citric Acide ven cee eee Ae ae 
Aimple syrup... -% 4.0... 1 gallon, 


Rub the acid with some of the syrup, add 
the extract of vanilla, and mix. 


VANILLA CREAM SYRUP. 


Fluid ext. of vanilla...,.... 
PTO SV LU Doe alas «aes laaits 3 pints. 
Cream (or condensed milk).. 1 pint. 
May be colored with carmine. 
CREAM SYRUP. 
Mreshi| Cream.!£3 laie8 one ted 4 ; 
Breshumilk (2 &: it eee ats 
1 pound. 
Mix by shaking, and keep in a cool place. 
The addition of a few grains of bicarbon- 
ate of soda will for some time retard sour- 
ing. 


ANOTHER FORMULA, 


Oil of sweet almonds...... . 2 ounces. 
Powdered gum arabic...... ee 
IW BiCE SUNS Ta, Seo ee SENS re 


Make an emulsion, and add simple syrup 
enough to complete 2 pints. 


GINGER SYROP. 


Tincture of ginger ...... 
Simple syrup. ..2.0.2..:. 


2 fl. ounces. 
4 pints. 


ORANGE SYRUP. 


Oiliof oranges, ¢oseee. 22. 380 drops. 
Wartaricsacid, ... wiscenes 4drachms, 
Simple syrup... snsas.s ow 1 gallon. 


Rub the oil with the acid and mix. 
PINEAPPLE SYRUP, 


Use pineapples of good flavor, cut or 
chop them up, and set aside for twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours, press and proceed as 
directed for strawberry syrup. 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 


Oil of pineapple ... ..... 1 drachm. 

Tartarie ded... 2.00 2.8.08 “ 

BimpletsyTip..e eee. e. 6 pints 
SHERBET SYRUP. 

Vanilla Spripe es 3 pints 

Pineapple syrup... .... 1 pint 

Lemon syrup.......... See ee 


NECTAR SYRUP. 


Vaniilassyrnp: sc... 25-6 ae 5 pints 

Pineapplo-syrup ss sei .-te aes 1 pint 

Strawberry, raspberry, or | 

lemon SyrOp.. «<b ..%, +. J: 2 pints. 

GRAPE SYRUP. 

BEEN Aina Maser Bane 4 pint 

Spirit of lemon............. + ounce 

Tinct. of red saunders...... 2 ounces 

Simple syrup... sacs. om 1 gallon 
BANANA SYRUP. 

ONTOr DANADE teases ae sss 2 drachms. 

Tartaric acid \Jcccsstes >. s 1 drachm. 

Sinipte syrup see sere cs. 6 pints. 
COFFEE SYRYP. 

Coffee, roasted............ $+ pound. 

Boiling: water vt-% snes 1 gallon. 


Enough is filtered to make one-half gallon 
of the infusion, to which add 


Granulated sugar.......... 7 pounds, 


ANOTHER FORMULA. 
Ground Java coffee 2 ounces. 
Simple syrup... 2 fl. ounces. 


Mix and pack in a percolator, and add 
boiling hot a mixture of 


BOA Mpa Hy Sales eke 
Distilled water......... 


To percolate 1 pint of syrup. 


12 oz. avdp. 
8 fl. ounces. 


WILD CHERRY SYRUP. 


Wild cherry bark (in coarse 
DOWUCI) sce cea SBS ID! 5 ounces. 


Moisten the bark with water and let it 
stand for twenty-four hours in a close ves- 
sel. Then pack it firmly in a percolator, 
and pour water upon it until one pint of 
water is obtained. 


To this add 

SLUR -anBsISe Smctie teeesee. 28 OUNCES, 
WINTERGREEN SYRUP. 

Oil of wintergreen... ..... 25 drops 

Simple syrups 6s). 22 + ee 5 pints 

Burnt sugar (to color)...... q. 8 


SARSAPARILLA SYRUP. 


Oil of wintergreen........ 10 drops 
Oil of anise; os... 3.0.6 eet LO wes! 
Oil of sassafras........... 1D sake 
Fluid ext. of sarsaparilla.. 2 ounces, 
SMe SY LUD. .ialss/sisio velees 5 pints. 


Powdered ext. of licorice, 4 ounce. 
ANOTHER FORMULA. (Parrish’s.) 


Simple syrup............ 4 pints. 
Comp. syrup sarsaparilla, 4 fl. ounces. 


Caramel vice aes hee 14 

Oil of wintergreen...... . 6 drops 

Oil of sassafras......... . 6 drops 

MAPLE SYRUP. 

WAPIG BUSAN. «1.11 crctereticie ely 4 pounds 

WA sarrnse-s sais 6's sfganeh 2 pints, 
CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 

Best chocolate....... -.... 8 ounces, 

Water Sesaugaisiatittes carson 2 pints. 

W hithsstipar. 52. jie clet . 4 pounds. 


Mix the chocolate in water, and stir thor- 
oughly over a slow fire. Strain and add 
the sugar. 

ANOTHER FORMULA, 


Bark of roasted cacao bean, 2 ounces. 
Reduce to a moderately fine powder, mix 
with 


SIN Pl SVU ee eee e eee 2 ounces, 


Pack in a percolator and exhaust with the 
following menstruum at a boiling tempera- 
ture: 


So as to obtain one pint of syrup. To the 
percolate add, when cold, 


Extract of vanilla...... 2 fil. drachms. 
COFFEE CREAM SYRUP. 
Coffeessyrup:ssmeceeeste. | 2 pints 
CSTERING etree snr epigtietsltc's 1 pint 


AMBROSIA SYRUP, 


Raspberry syrup....... .. 2 pints. 
V angles rine sy. .ciccscee es 
HOSE WING A ccmne te vd caeics 4 ounces, 


HOCK OR CLARET SYRUP. 


Hock or claret wine..... ... 1 pint. 
BHNpTe BYTUP. ss. deems 2 pints, 
SOLFERINO SYRUP. 

OR OAR eR ik PEON: 1 pint. 
Biniple’syrup. .......cscceces 2 pints. 
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CHERRY SYRUP. 


Take sour cherries, a convenient quan- 
tity, bruise them in a porcelain, stone, or 
wood mortar, to break the stones or pits of 
the fruit; express the juice, set it aside for 
three days to undergo fermentation, and 
proceed according to the directions given 
for strawberry syrup. 


STRAWBERRY SYRUP. 


Use strawberries of a good flavor; do 
not forget that if the berries possess no 
flavor, you cannot expect to obtain asyrup 
of fine flavor. Avoid, also, rotten berries, 
because, unless you do, you may be sure 
to find as flavor the smell of the rotten 
berries in your syrup, Mash the fruit in a 
barrel or other suitable vessel by means of 
a pounder, and leave the pulp for twelve 
or twenty-four hours at a temperature be- 
tween 70° and 80°, stir occasionally, press, 
set the juice aside for one night, add for 
every pound avoirdupois of juice one 
ounce ayoirdupois of Cologne spirit or de- 
odorized alcohol, mix, set aside for another 
night, and filter through paper. 

For one pound of the filtered juice take 
one and a half pounds of A sugar, and 
heat to the boiling point, taking care to re- 
move from the fire or turnoff the steam 
as soon as the mixture begins to boil; re- 
move the scum and bottle in pepfectly 
clean bottles, rinsed with a little Cologne 
spirit. 

This syrup, as well as those made by the 
same process, is strong enough to be mixed 
with two or three times its weight of sim- 
ple syrup for the soda fountain. 


RASPBERRY SYRUP. 
Proceed as directed for strawberry syrup. 


RASPBERRY SYRUP (artificial). 


Orris root (best)........... 1 ounce. 
Cochinedl a7 eS a8 2 drachms. 
Tartaric acid.... eee ve 
Widter’: (i Ge So eae se 2 pints. 


Powder the orris root coarsely together 
with the cochineal, infuse in the water 
with the acid for twenty-four hours; strain 
and add four pounds of sugar, raise to the 
boiling point and again strain. 


PEACH SYRUP. 
Proceed in the same manner as for straw- 
berry syrup. 
BLACKBERRY SYRUP. 
Prepare like either strawberry or mul- 
berry syrup. 
ORGEAT SYRUP. 


Sweet almonds........... 8 ounces. 
Bitter almonds............ pete 
DUSAT ya< ce vo eager RTA 3 pounds. 
Water...... Be GAs aoe 26 ounces. 
Orange flower water.......4 ‘ 


Blanch the almonds, rub them in a mor- 


tar toa fine paste with twelve ounces of 


the sugar and two ounces of the water. 
Mix the paste with the remainder of the 
water, strain with strong expression, add 
the remainder of the sugar, and dissolve it 
with the aid of a gentle heat. Lastly, add 
the orange flower water and strain the 
syrup again. 
CATAWBA SYRUP. 


Simple syrup.......... eaeie 1 pint. 
Catawba witie.............. pias 
MILK PUNCH SYRUP. 
Simple syripy. i...) eee. 1 pint. 
Brandy i Jona Oe 8 ounces. 
Jamaica rum oe... 8 by 
Ortam'syrap ie 0. Oe 1 pint 
CHAMPAGNE SYRUP. 
Rhine wine, =%. ix, Wee 2 pints. 
Brandy. seis aeons Hed. 2 ounces. 
Hhenrpiad. «loneeten ah. 2 1 ounce. 
Granulated sugar......... 3 pounds. 


Dissolve the sugar without heat. 
SHERRY COBBLER SYRUP. 


Sherryiwitle?: Ma cecsh eee 1 pint 
Simple syrups ee. Oe 1) 
Lemon cut in thin slices... ... No. 1 


Macerate twelve hours and strain. 
CAPILLAIRE (MAIDENHAIR) SYRUP. 


Maidenhair......... .«+.... 8 ounces. 
Boiling water. incu stones 5 pints. 
Orange flower water........ 4 ounces. 
SURE aisle: wei) ahs sie aieraiettties . sufficient. 
Infuse the maidenhair in the boilin water; 
when nearly cold, press out and filter the 


liquid, add to it the orange flower water, 
and dissolve in it sugar, in the proportion 
of seven ounces to each four fluid ounces 


of liquid. 


CURRANT SYRUP. 
Proceed as for strawberry syrup. 


FRAMBOISEH CURRANT SYRUP. 


Raspberry syrup.... ..... se 1 pint: 
Currant syrup. ses. onsets 4 pints. 


ORANGE FLOWER SYRUP. 


Orange flower water...... 1 pint. 
Granulated sugar.......,. 28 ounces, 


Dissolve without heat. 
CINNAMON SYRUP. 


Oilof cinnamon. ........ 30 minims. 
Carbonate of magnesia... 60 grains. 

W Ste? iactsa <'s phe sieve ae 2 pints. 

56 ounces, 
Rub the oil first with the carbonate of 
magnesia, then with the water gradually 
added, and filter through paper. In the 
filtrate dissolve the sugar without heat. 


GINGER ALE SYRUP. 


SyTup or Pinger. ve 2. eelees 2 pints 
Syrup of lemon...... Ren 1 pint. 
Tincture of capsicum...... 1 drachm. 


ROOT BEER SYRUP, 


Syrup of sarsaparilla...... 2 pints. 
Syrup of wild cherry bark.. 8 ounces. 
Fluid ext. of pipsissewa... 4drachms. 


TO MAKE THE SYRUPS FROTHY. 


To each gallon of syrup, add from two | 
to four ounces of gum arabic dissolved in | 
its own weight of water. 


——__0- ¢ —____ 


The Action of Potassium Chlorate on 
Ferrous Iodide.* 


BY R. H. PARKER. 


WHEN a solution of potassium chlorate | 
is mixed with syrup of iodide of iron, a 
nearly colorless solution is obtained, which 
on standing a few hours acquires a reddish- | 
brown color and an evident odor of iodine. 
This change is followed by the subsidence | 
of a red precipitate and deeper color of the | 
supernatant liquid; in a few days the solu- | 
tion becomes supersaturated with iodine, 
and crystals of this element are deposited. 
Sodium chlorate produces a similar decom- | 
position. | 

As far as I have been able to search, re- | 
corded information fails to give a satisfac- | 
tory explanation of the reaction; the fol- 
owing attempt was, therefore, made to 
solve the problem. ! 

A number of experiments were started — 
simultaneously as follows: Varying quan- | 
tities of potassium chlorate (U2 to 2°0 | 
grammes) were mixed with 10 c.c. of syrup 
of ferrous iodide diluted with 30 c.c. of 
water, and allowed to stand at ordinary — 
temperatures; some of the bottles were 
completely filled in order to exclude at- | 
mospheric air, and the contents of one — 
were heated nearly to boiling as soon as 
prepared. } 

After standing for a period of from four | 
to six weeks the supernatant liquid, treated 
with slight excess of sodium thiosulphate | 
(hyposulphite) to remove iodine, failed to 
give any blue color with ferro or ferrid cya- 
nide of potassium, indicating complete pre- | 
cipitation of iron. 

Assuming that the sugar present exerted 
a retarding influence on the reaction, a 
similar series of experiments was conduct- | 
ed on an aqueous solution of ferrous iodide. . 
This method did not appear to expedite the 
process; the saccharine solution was, there- 
fore, again resorted to. 

It was observed that the liberation of 
iodine was more rapid in presence of in- 
creased proportion of chlorate, but that the | 
rate of decomposition was most accelerated | 
by heat, while in all cases the total amount _ 
of iodine set free was approximately the — 
same. The iron remaining in solution dur- | 
ing the gradual precipitation continued 
entirely in the ferrous condition, while the 
precipitate at all stages of the process, 
washed and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric — 
acid, consisted entirely of a ferric com- 
pound. This precipitate was carefully ex- | 
amined for acidulous radicals, by boiling it, 
after washing, in a strong solution of pure 
potassium hydrate and accurately neutral- 
izing the diluted filtrate with nitric aci 
The solution so obtained gave no precipi- — 
tate with argentic nitrate, proving the com- _ 
pound was not basic chloride or iodide. | 
Another portion mixed with potassium 


* From a paper read at an Ev Meeting of the 
British Pharmaceutical society, Reprinted from 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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iodide and starch solution gave no imme- 
diate blue color with a dilute acid; the ab- 
sence of iodate was thereby demonstrated. 
The precipitate is, therefore, ferric hydrate 
or hydrated oxide. It was found that the 
| addition of sodium thiosulphate at the 
commencement of the reaction, so as to ab- 
sorb the free iodine as soon ag liberated, 
rendered the precipitate much more man- 
_ageable; in fact, without this modification 
| jt was impossible to collect the whole of 
| the precipitate for quantitative examina- 
tion. Assuming that the body produced 
in this way was identical with that thrown 
down in the absence of thiosulphate, its 
study was resumed with this method of 
preparation. 

The physical characters of this iron com- 
pound seem to indicate that it is ferric 
oxide, with probably not more than one 
molecule of water. lis color is bright red, 

__ itis very dense, its bulk is not materially 
| diminished by desiccation, and its tint and 
pulverulent character are preserved even 
after ignition. On the other hand, ferric 
hydrate is dull reddish-brown, very bulky, 
shrinks much on drying, and when ignited 
assumes the form of hard fragments of 
dark steel-grey color. 

The potassium chlorate being the prob- 
| able source of the oxygen required for the 
_ conversion of the iron from the ferrous to 
_ the ferric condition, the formation of po- 
_ tassium chloride was expected. The fil- 
trate-after precipitating the iron and re- 
moving the iodine by ebullition, gave 
abundant evidence of the presence of a 
chloride. 

From the qualitative evidence thus ob- 
tained, the reaction wou'd appear to be in 
accordance with the following equation; 


2Fel.+ KCIO, + H,0O = 
Fe,03,H,0+421,4+KCl. 


It is doubtless superfluous to point out 
the importance of physicians bearing this 
_ reaction in mind, but the fact of having 
seen potassium chlorate prescribed in com- 
bination with syrup of iodide of iron, is 
perhaps an adequate apology for so doing. 


| 
: 


———_0-e____ 
Experiments on Taraxacum Root.* 
BY J. B. BARNES, F.C.S. 


WHATEVER doubts may exist as to the 
medicinal value of taraxacum, I think as 
long as its preparations have a place in the 
Pharmacopeia it is desirable to endeavor 
to improve them. I have, therefore, made 
/ some experiments with this object in view, 
and hope that further discussion may result 
in some advance being made. 

1 quite agree with Dr. Symes that the 
activity of the succus cannot be very great; 
the extract, although it does contain inu- 
lin, is, notwithstanding, when prepared in 
accordance with the directions of the 
Pharmacopeia, a more concentrated pre- 
paration; but now that we have the resin 
‘of podophyllin, euonymin, etc., in compe- 
_ tition with this popular drug, it is desir- 
) able to have a still more concentrated _pre- 

paration than those now in use. 

Experiment No. 1.—In order to exclude 
inulin (which in the autumn is so very 
/ abundant and necessary to the develop- 
ment of the plant, gives considerable 
' trouble, and causes much waste in prepar- 

ing the succus, and is not completely sepa- 
rated from the extract), clean fresh taraxa- 

cum root in thin slices, with the milky 
juice exuding, was covered with rectified 
spirit for two hours, strained and washed 
-with more spirit, and the clear liquor 
| evaporated over a water-bath~to dryness, 
the result being a bright canary-colored 
hygroscopic powder possessing an intensely 
bitter taste and perfectly soluble in water. 

Experiment No, 2.—The above prelimi- 
hary operation being wasteful of spirit, one 
) pound of clean fresh thinly-sliced root 
' Was macerated with an equal weight of 
spirit of wine for two days, the liquid 
l he off, the mare pressed and the pro- 

uct filtered, the spirit recovered by distil- 
| lation, and the solution evaporated over a 

water-bath to the consistence of an extract, 
) Which is bitter and of a light brown color. 


being a yellowish hygroscopic powder, a 
sample of which is on the table. It pos- 
sesses a bitter taste, but not so intense as 
that obtained in experiment No. 1, the 
pressure having extracted a something, 
probably sugar, and other matters in addi- 
tion. A small quantity of inulin was 
pressed out, which, however, was readily 
separated by filtration; the quantity of dry 
extract obtained was three ounces and a 
quarter. 

Reperiment No. 4.—One pound of the 
fresh thinly-sliced root was macerated in 
distilled water for twelve hours, thrown on 
a filter, washed with water, and the liquid 
evaporated over a water-bath; a dark 
brown extract possessing a sweet taste was 
obtained. 

Experiment No, 5.—Half a pound of 
dried taraxacum root, reduced to powder, 
was macerated for twelve hours in half a 
pound of rectified spirit and percolated 
with a further portion of spirit. After dis- 
tilling off the spirit an oily looking sub- 
stance was observed floating upon the sur- 
face of the liquid. It was separated by 
filtration and dissolved in ether; the latter 
having evaporated, there remained a semi- 
solid, tasteless, greenish, oily substance. 
The liquid extract upon further evapora- 
tion yielded a golden-colored, bitter, solid 
extract, so very hygroscopic as to defy my 
efforts to reduce it to powder. 

In all these experiments upon taraxacum 
root with spirit, albumen and inulin are 
necessarily separated; it is clear that No. 
1 gives the best result, presuming bitter- 
ness and brilliancy of color to be the 
standard of efficiency. 

Commercially, Nos. 2 and 3 show the 
most satisfactory result, the waste of spirit 
being reduced almost to nil, and the yieid 
satisfactory. 

No. 4 shows that cold water does not 
separate the bitter principle of taraxacum. 
These results are so clear that there does 
not appear to be any difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion, that an alcoholic extract 
of taraxacum root is superior to the extract 
of the Pharmacopeia., 

A tincture made by percolating the dried 
root with rectified spirit, so as to obtain it 
of the strength of one in two, would, I 
think, be an improvement on the preserved 
juice; it resembles tincture of nux vomica 
in color and has a very bitter taste. 

When water is added to this tincture it 
becomes opaque, and after the addition of 
dilute hydrochloric acid, in a few hours a 
pale brown precipitate soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and petroleum spirit is formed, 
upon the evaporation of which there re- 
mains the greenish oily substance above 
described. 


——_¢-+ ¢—____ 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether.* 


As made by the officinal process, this is 
liable to be of different strengths ethereally 
even with great care from the manipulator. 
It may also contain free nitric acid, and 
occasionally H,SO, from the bursting of 
bubbles in the retort, thus throwing frag- 
ments of liquid upward with considerable 
force, often making the inside of the retort 
resemble spray when in sunlight. Towards 
the end of the processI find also a little 
water distils over, which tends to hasten 
subsequent decomposition. The specific 
gravity of United States Pharmacopeia 
nitrous ether is given at 0°837. TI find the 
specific gravity of nitrous ether made from 
alcohol to which is added 5 per cent. nitrous 
ether,to be 0°835, Four years ago I became 
convinced that the officinal process could 
be improved upon. Accordingly I have 
modified the formula in such a manner that 
the product will always be of a definite 
strength, while at the same time not ma- 
terially altering the present process. In- 
deed, the formula of the present Pharinaco- 
peiamay be left unaltered up to the words, 
‘* distil two fluid ounces as before,” when 
I would proceed to say: ‘‘ Add the distil- 
late to its bulk of solution of chloride of 
calcium, and cautiously agitate. Separate 
by means of a separating funnel the lower 
solution, and immediately add five parts of 
the ethereal liquid to ninety-five parts of 
alcohol.” 


The quantity obtained was one ounce and 
| ahalf. 

‘Haperiment No. 3.—The above operations 
were repeated, three pounds of another 
sample of fresh root being now employed, 
but the evaporation was continued .o dry- 
hess and the product powdered, the result 


* Read at an Evening Meeting of the British 
rmaceutical Society. Reprinted from the Fhar- 
maceuticul Journal. 


‘be added to the alcohol in the retort in a 


I suggest, however, that sulphuric acid 


small stream with agitation, then add the 
nitric acid, then distil until the distillate 
equals one-third the alcohol. There is no 
economy in carrying the operation farther. 
There is no necessity for the copper prac- 
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discarded it, as I get as great a yield of 
ether without, and the operation progresses 
in every way as nicely. (The copper theo 
is beautiful, however, and perhaps it will 
not do to make too radical a change. The 
copper certainly does no harm.) My or- 
dinary still is twenty-two gallons, stone, 
with forty feet of stone coil. The charge 
of alcohol is six gallons, and the yield of 
ether spirits is from 40 to 90 pounds, but 
in a small way it may be larger, as I use 
ice water to separate the ether, which will 
not do this effectually. The use of sul- 
phuric acid is necessary to take water from 
the nitric acid. Change the wording of the 
present formula, at any rate, so that it will 
read that the condenser and receiver both 
must be kept cool with ice water. I find, 
even with this precaution, my yield of 
actual five per cent. lessens one-third in 
hot weather. If ordinary water is used 
there is no ether separated in summer. 


——__ e—_____ 


Note on the Manipulation of Berberis 
Aquifolium, or Oregon Grape Root.* 


BY EDWARD W. RUNYON, PH.G. 


CoNSWERABLE difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting this root to a proper de- 
gree of fineness for percolation. When 
dried, the woody portion of the root is ex- 
ceedingly tough. almost impossible to grind 
with a hand mill. or even to powder witha 
burr mill; none but the chaser mil! would 
do the work, and then it would be difficult. 
Upon examination of the dried root, it was 
found that very little medicinal value 
resided in the woody portion; that the 
outer and inner bark of the root contained 
all of what medicinal goodness there is in 
the drug. 

This characteristic suggested the idea 
that if some way could be contrived to re- 
move the bark, powder it, and use what- 
ever the weight of the bark might be, as 
representing the quantity of whole root 
first taken, it would save considerable 
trouble. The drug could be percolated in 
fine powder, and the full medicinal proper- 
ties represented. 

The root was well dried and placed in a 
rotating cylinder containing a few iron 
balls. This was kept in motion for a few 
hours, when it was found that the bark 
had been completely beaten off, much 
cleaner than it could be scraped by hand. 
The root and broken bark was removed, 
the bark powdered, and the roots washed 
witha portion of the menstruum which 
was to be percolated through the powdered 
bark. 

A portion of the decorticated roots were, 
after some difficulty, powdered and a fluid 
extract prepared from it. This prepara. 
tion contained only inert extractive matter 
with scarcely any bitterness, while the 
fluid extract made from the powdered bark 
exhibited to the taste the distinctiveness of 
a bitter tonic. 

The amount of bark obtained from the 
dried root was about 23 per cent. The ro- 
tating cylinder spoken of was an alcohol 


tically in a manufacturing way, and I have 


barrel with a shaft running through its cen- 
ter and projecting on each end. On one 
end was attached a pulley which was 
turned by steam power. This arrange- 
ment could be worked by hand. The side 
of the barrel should have an eight by ten 
inch door cut in it. 


—_———__ 0 e —___ 
Chian Turpentine. 
BY WILLIAM MARTINDALE, 


Tus drug, the oleo-resin from Pistacia 
terebinthus—having until lately fallen into 
desuetude—since the appearance in the 
Lancet of an article recommending its use 
in cancer of the female generative organs, 
has been much in request. Owing to the 
small demand for it very little has of late 
years come into the market, and it has been 
stated that much of what has been sup- 
plied to the trade is factitious. There is 
little doubt with the demand now created 
plenty of the genuine article will be forth- 
coming in time. 

The history of its use in medicine seems 
to be lost in antiquity. It was always more 
prized by the Greeks than the pinaceous 
oleo-resins. It has principally been ob- 
tained from the Island of Scio; here, as 
well as on the other islands of the Archi- 
pelago, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Syria, the 
tree is cultivated and flourishes to the 
greatest perfection. It attains the height 
of 40 feet or more in favorable localities, 
but in others it grows as a stunted strag- 


* A paper read by J.U. Lloyd before the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1879. 


* Read before the California Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety. 


ling shrub, and is found as far east as 
fghanistan, and west as the Canary 
Islands. The yield of the oleo resin from 
a large tree 4 or 5 feet in circumference is 
only about 10 or 11 ounces yearly. A great 
part of it exudes spontaneously, but more 
of it is obtained by making incisions into 
the trunk and branches in the spring, from 
which the turpentine continues to flow dur- 
ing the whole summer. It is collected in 
the morning, after the coolness of the night 
has somewhat solidified it, from the stem 
and flat stones placed at the foot of the 
tree to receive what may have run down. 
Chian turpentine has been omitted from 
the British Pharmacopeeias, but was offici- 
nal in the London Pharmacopeias. Rvuyle 
states that it used to be taken chiefly to 
Venice, where it was in request for making 
the far-famed Theriaca. Pereira, Guibourt, 
and Hanbury describe it, and their descrip- 
tions are rather conflicting. It has a very 
firm honey-like consistence, yet is slightly 
brittle and becomes more so with age and 


exposure to the air, and even then it always 
takes the form of the vessel in which it is 
kept. It is translucent, small pieces ap- 
pear yellow or brownish-yellow, but in 
mass it has a greenish-brown color. It 
has, when fresh, a distinctive odor, slightly 
like the pinaceous turpentines, but much 
more agreeable and aromatic, according to 
some, resembling citron and jasmine; but 
there is always a background smell like 
that of mastic, which becomes more de- 
veloped and distinct with age, when it has 
lost the more volatile portion, the essential 
oil. According to Pereira the turpentine- 
like odor is combined with the odor of fen 
nel, and Guibourt says, when kept in a 
covered glass vessel, the odor is strong and 
agreeable, and analogous to that of fennel 
or the resin of elemi. 1 have only seen 
one sample which had an odor at all re- 
sembling fennel. It probably loses this 
rapidly. A specimen, bearing Guibourt’s 
name, in the society’s museum, has no 
trace of it, but the mastic odor is very per- 
sistent. If the fennel odor be very evident 
in it, I should fear the sample was not 
genuine, as in a statement made in the 
Lancet the writer says what is sold as 
Chian turpentine “is either greatly adul- 
terated, or a wholly factitious article manu- 
factured from black resin, Canada balsam, 
and the essential oils of fennel and juni- 
per.” The taste of genuine Chian turpen- 
tinue resembles that of mastic; it is agree- 
able and free from the characteristic bitter- 
ness and acridity of the pinaceous turpen- 
tines. 

From its mode of collection, even the 
genuine Chian turpentine is always con- 
taminated with impurities, earthy dust, ete. 
Testing a number of what I have reason to 
believe are genuine samples, as well as 
some not genuine, I find they are all (me- 
chanical impurities excepted) entirely solu- 
ble in ether and absolute alcohol. Still the 
genuine oleo-resin, as stated by Guibourt, 
leaves a little glutinous resin undissolved 
when treated with-alcohol slightly diluted 
(I used rectified spirit, sp. gr. 0°838); yet 
this can scarcely be identical with the beta 
resin or masticine of mastic, which is left 
undissolved when mastic is treated even 
with absolute alcohol. The alcoholic solu- 
tion of Chian turpentine reddens litmus 
paper. The pimaric acid of Canada bal- 
sam is not soluble in cold absolute alcohol, 
but admixture with other ingredients might 
render it so. I am unacquainted with any 
definite test for its purity. 


In judging of its genuineness, we must 
rely on its taste, odor, and physical charac 
ters as above described. It should, more 
especially, be not too fluid. The drug was 
considered by Dioscorides to be diuretic, 
stomachic, and laxative. 

In administering it for cancer (an appli- 
cation of it Mr. J. Tweedy has shown to be 
not new), three formule have been employ- 
ed by Professor Clay: Pills, ethereal solu- 
tion, and an emulsion made from the latter. 
The pills consist of 3 grains of Chian tur- 
pentine and 2 grains of sulphur in each. 
Sulphur is a novel excipient, and not a 
very good one, as the pills lose their shape. 
The excipient generally used and recom- 
mended in books for the purpose is calcin- 
ed magnesia. Three grains of Chian tur- 
pentine and 14 grain of light magnesia 
make a pill which retains its shape tole- 
rably well; but it is perfectly indigestible, 
barely losing one-tenth of its weight in 
passing through the body. 

Some years ago I was asked to prepare 
tar in a pillular form. The excipients 
mostly used for this—light magnesia and 
beeswax—have both the disadvantage of 
making the pills indigestible, and knowing 
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the peculiar action lycopodium has of ab- 
sorbing these oleo-resins, I succeeded in 
making a very good pill with 2 parts of tar 
and 1 of lycopodium. I, at that time, also 
made some pills with 2 parts of American 
turpentine and 1 part of lycopodium, which 
kept their shape. Chian turpentine, al- 
though harder, I find requires a little more 
lycopodium to enable the pills to keep 
their shape; 3 parts with 2 of the pow- 
der make fairly good pills; but these 
also are not digested. Sugar is a no better 
excipient than sulphur in enabling the pills 
to retain their shape. The sulphur pills 
are digested, and perhaps no better formula 
can be devised. With any excipient the 
pills should not be made too hard. I have 
seen some pills of Chian turpentine coated 
which retained their shape well; but 1 
should be inclined to doubt. their digesti- 
bility. 

The other formule used are an ethereal 
solution of 1 ounce of Chian turpentine 
dissolved in 2 fluid ounces of absolute 
ether, the resulting solution measuring 
slightly over 3 fluid ounces, and an emul- 
sion is prepared from this as follows: 


Ethereal solution of Chian 


turpentine. .0. 22... .%. fl. Z ss. 
Mucilage of tragacanth.. fl. 3 iv 
SNA bor iagssoustose se fl. Zj. 
Sublimed sulphur... grs. xl. 
WY SbODy tte rate erates ote to fi. 3 xvj. 
Mix. 


The sulphur appears to have been added 
because it was not wished to lose anything 
contained in the pills, which had previously 
been proved to be of such service. Mix it 
as you will, the sulphur will separate from 
such a mixture and aggregate the resin in 
masses first to the top and then at the bot- 
tom of the bottle. By using mucilage of 
acacia in place of mucilage of tragacanth, 
a satisfactory mixture may be obtained by 
first putting the mucilage into the bottle, 
adding the turpentine solution, shaking, 
and diluting with a little water; rub the 
sulphur with the syrup and pour into the 
bottle, fill up gradually with water, shaking 
after each addition of a little; or a good 
emulsion can be made, using either muci- 
lage of tragacanth or mucilage of acacia, 
by omitting the sulphur altogether. This, 
as pharmaceutists, we are not warranted in 
doing, but the substituting of mucilage of 
acacia for mucilage of tragacanth is a de- 
viation from the strict letter of the pre- 
scription which, with the leave of the pre- 
scribers, I have had recourse to.—Puxar. 
Jour. and Transactions. 


oe 
On White Pinus Canadensis.* 


A. MCDONNELL, PH.G. 


BY 8. 


Wer have before usa bottle, holding about 
a pint. It is labelled, as you see, ‘‘ White 
Pinus Canadensis. An aqueous extract, 
possessing superior astringent and tonic 
properties, and recommended by the high- 
est medical authorities in the country as a 
valuable remedy in all chronic diseases of 
the mucous surface, and a specific in the 
removal of all morbid discharges of what- 
ever nature.” 

We have been educated to infer that such 
a preparation should be of a dark or blood- 
red color. Now, this is white and perfectly 
limpid, flowing from the bottle as readil 
as glycerine would. It is claimed that it 
will not stain the clothing, etc. How con- 
siderately the physician’s wants in this case 
have been attended to. The black, so to 
speak, has become white. Now, why this 
metamorphosis? Let us see. Pinus Cana- 
densis, the bark of which is so rich in tan- 
nin that it is very highly prized by all tan- 
ners. You all know with what avidity 
tannin will seize upon gelatin. Very well; 
we will introduce the two (that is, the ex- 
tract, so called, and a solution of gelatin) 
together. Why, they are worse than 
strangers! They don’t manifest the least 
interest in each other; while we were led 
to believe that, so wrapped up would they 
be in each other’s soles, they would last 


while we pegged on, and waxed the thread, 


of our discourse, awl to the end that we as- 
certain what isin it. But we have been 
mistaken; there is no tannin in the prepara- 
tion. Then it is natural that we should en- 
quire what artificially there is in it. Judg- 
ing by the recommendations of the label, 
copper, zinc, lead, alum, or iron salts would 
most likely be present. We shallsee. The 
extract is acid to test paper; 480 grains of 
it evaporated until it apparently lost noth- 
ing more, on cooling resolved itself into a 


_* A paper read before the California Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. 
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substance resembling Balsam Tolu, semi- | duce ammonium chloride direct, and either 


transparent, and weighed 360 grains—a 
loss of 25 per cent. Glycerine (which the 
extract somewhat resembles), under similar 
conditions, would not have become a hard 
solid. 

A portion of the extract mixed with a 
solution of K,FeCy,—white precipitate 
resulted, which quickly assumed a light 
sky-blue color. Inference, zinc and a trace 
of iron, probably an impurity in the alum. 


To another portion added _ solution 
K,Fe(Cy)i2, a reddish yellow or buff 
colored precipitate resulted. Inference, 


zinc. To another portion added solution 
KHO—white precipitate, soluble in excess. 
Inference, alum or zinc, or both. .To 
another portion added NH,HO—white pre- 
cipitate, not entirely soluble in excess. 
Inference, alum. To another portion 
added solution BaCl,—white precipitate 
resulted, insoluble in boiling HNO, or HCl. 
Inference, H,SO,, or presence of soluble 
sulphate. Neutralized another portion to 
alkalinity with KHCQs; separated the 
white precipitate, and tested the filtrate 
with Einbroth’s test. The result indicated 
an ammonium salt. 

Proceeded then in the usual manner and 
separated both zinc and alum (as sulphates) 
from the eatract. Here are examples of 
both. Equal portions of the extract and 
alcohol, mixed, agitated, and set aside, in- 
dicated that the alcohol took up about 65 
per cent. of the extract; separated the two, 
and evaporated the alcoholic solution until 
it would apparently lose no more in bulk, 
by water bath—direct heat charred it—on 
cooling, it seemed a thick, syrupy liquid 
of asweetish taste (although acid to test 
paper, and contains a trace of ammonium, 
as it darkens the solution of CuSO, charac- 
teristically.) [Sample shown.] A portion 
of this syrupy liquid, heated with strong 
H,SO,, charredit, but no vapors of acro- 
lein were given off. Inference, absence of 
glycerine. A portion of this alcoholic so- 
lution was tested for grape sugar, by the 
appropriate test, Which by the abundance 
of the reddish precipitate, indicated it to 
be, we might say, pure glucose (grape 
sugar). 

So here we have as the probable con- 
stituents, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of alu 
mina and ammonia, glucose and water, as 
the veritable (?) extract from Pinus Cana- 
densis. 

When will physicians learn to depend 
upon themselves? They discard many 
well known remedies and hug a delusion 
because it is clothed in the habiliments of 
mystery. The nice, clear, clean label says 
that it is so and so, and of course their 
judgment must give way to the magic sway 
and perspicuity of that nicely and cun- 
ningly worded label. The unfortunate 
druggist is compelled to keep such things 
in stock, to the detriment of his legitimate 
protits and a sacrifice of his attainments; 
since what avails it if he be a thoroughly 
educated pharmaceutist, he cannot apply 
his talents, since the doctor desires his stu7f, 
like clothing, ready made, and they fit the 
cases just as loosely. But, in all charity, 
might we not say that the tannin that should 
be in this preparation, being itself a gluco- 
side, might it not, by their superior mani- 
pulation, be converted into glucose; but, 
on the other hand, how sulphate of zinc 
and sulphate of alumina and ammonia 
could be extracted from Pinus Canadensis 
is a pill that will require asuperior coating 
to that furnished by grape sugar before we 
cun swallow it. 

[At the request of the society, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell subsequently examined the ‘‘ Red 
Extract of Pinus Canadensis,” apparently 
prepared by the same firm, and found it to 
contain an abundance of tannin and other 
constituents such as would be expected in 
a preparation bearing its name, and he in- 
fers that it is what it purports to be. | 
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Commercial Synthesis of Ammonia. 


WITHIN the last twenty years the manu- 
facture of ammonia synthetically has been 
several times attempted, and though in 
every attempt it is probable that ammonia 
has been made, yet never on a commercial 
scale. In all these attempts the process has 
been to combine the nitrogen and hydro- 
gen directly at a low heat and receive the 
ammonia in solution in water, or by sub- 
stitution, first forming a cyanide at a 
higher heat, and then indirectly producing 
ammonia by the decomposition of the cya- 
nide, the result in both cases being am- 
monia in solution in water. A process 
patented in England by Rickman and 
Thompson is altogether different; they pro- 


in dry powder or in solution, and this by 
the simplest means and by the use of sim- 
ple apparatus and inexpensive material. 
They do not use retorts, as has been done 
in all other cases, but simply a closed brick 
furnace having the ash pit closed to regu- 
late the supply of air, and they cause the 
vapor of water to be produced by the waste 
heat of the furnace itself. The deoxidiz- 
ing material actually used is the dust of 
steam coal, which costs only 1s. 6d. a ton 
at the pits; to this is added from 5 to 8 per 
cent. of common salt; and this coal dust is 
the only fuel used, except at the commence- 
ment, when a bushel or so of coke is used 
for lighting. The great difficulty of mak- 
ing ammonia from the nascent hydrogen 
of water and the nitrogen of the air is the 
restricted limits of temperature between 
generation and decomposition; it being 
necessary that carbon, in whatever form 
used, should be at a full red heat to decom- 
pose the vapor of water; but at a bright 
red heat, ammonia is decomposed. Now 
ammonium chloride under the same condi- 


tions is simply volatilized and not decom- 
posed. As chloride of sodium or of cal- 
cium is decomposed at a full red heat in 
presence of nascent ammonia, therefore 
one of these chlorides is mixed with the 
coal, that ammonium chloride may be 
formed; so that if by chance the heat 
should be raised to a bright red no loss is 
sustained; the ammonium chloride is sim- 
ply volatilized. By these means a greater 
range of working temperature is obtained. 
At the present time, with the consumption 
of from 20 to 28 lb. of the mixture of coal 
dust and salt per hour, from 2 to 3 lb. of 
ammonium chloride is formed. 

If the process be worked in the vicinity 
of the coal pits, which undoubtedly it will 
be, this coal dust and salt mixture will cost 
under one penny. 

a 


“ Solidified ” Bromine. 


Tue utility of bromine as a disinfectant 
agent is now well recognized; but, owing 
to its liquid condition and difficulty of 
transportation, it has hitherto been but 
little used for such purposes. Chlorine, 
which is a gas, is always available by 
means of the solid commercial chloride of 
lime; but a similar method of eet 
bromine in a compound, which woul 
readily yield it up, has heretofore been a 
desideratum. A manufacturer of Charlot 
tenburg (Prussia), Mr. Frank, has conceiv- 
ed the idea to cause bromine to be absorb- 
ed by so-called ‘‘ kiesel-guhr,” that is, the 
silicious marl which Ehrenberg has shown 
to consist of the microscopic shells of infu- 
soria, and which is also used to absorb 
nitroglycerin, thus forming the well-known 
dynamite. The inventor has given to the 
mixture the inappropriate name ‘ solidi- 
fied, or solid bromine.” In this condition 
it is easily applied for disinfecting pur- 
poses.—Pharm. Handelsbl. 
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Chloride of Methyl for Extracting 
Perfumes. 


PROFESSOR VINCENT, Of the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers, Paris, has communicated to 
the Société d’Encouragement a process for 
the extraction of perfumes by chloride of 
methyl, which seems to yield greater results 
and finer perfumes than are obtained by 
the ordinary methods. 

The idea was suggested by M. Massignon, 
a manufacturing perfumer, who is now 
constructing a laboratory at Cannes, which 
will be able to exhaust on this principle 
1,000 kilogrammes of flowers daily. 

The experiments were first made with 
odorous woods. ‘The perfume was ex- 
tracted, but it was tainted with a very per- 
sistent disagreeable odor, derived from 
the chloride of methyl itself. Professor 
Vincent set himself to remove this, and 
succeeded in doing so perfectly by treating 
the chloride of methyl in a gaseous state 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Orange flowers were then experimented 
on, and the perfume obtained was pro- 
nounced by several practical men superior 
to neroli obtained by distillation of the 
flowers with water. 

An apparatus was then set up which has 
been regularly worked for some months. 
Its working is thus described: A digester 
is filled with the flowers to be treated. On 
these a suflicient quantity of chloride of 
methyl] is poured, from a reservoir in con- 
nection, to cover the flowers; after being 
left in contact for two minutes, the liquid 
is drawn off into a third air-tight vessel. 
Further charges of chloride of methyl are 


passed through the flowers until the latter 
are believed to be exhausted. The chloride 
retained by the flowers is extracted by 
means of an air-pump, and a steam jet 
forces that which has combined with the 
moisture of the flowers into a gasometer, 
from whence all the chloride is obtained 
by means of the air-pump. 

The chloride charged with perfume is 
evaporated in vacuo by passing round the 
vessel a stream of water at about 30° C., 
the air-pump meanwhile withdrawing the 
chloride in vapor. A manometer is at- 
tached to the apparatus, and this, which 
at first indicates a pressure of three to four 
atmospheres, is allowed to show a vacuum 
of half an atmosphere, when the operation 
is considered complete. The vessel is then 
opened and the perfume is found in com- 
bination with re and waxy matters. This 
compound treated with alcohol yields the 
perfume, possessing all the sweetness of the 
fresh plant. : 

The process is applicable not only to 
those plants which are usually obtained by 
distillation wlth water, but also to those 
like jasmine and violet, which can only be 
extracted by enfleurage. 

Flowers, seeds, barks, and roots have all 
been tested, and in each case an increased — 
yield of 25 percent. has been obtained over 
the old method. 


——__ e+e — ——- 
Boracic Acid as a Preservative. 
BY H. ENDEMANN. 


Boractic acid has, for the last ten years, — 
held a place amongst our antiseptics, and 
has frequently been recommended for the | 
preservation of meats and vegetable sub 
stances. The original discoverer, Gahn, 
sold in Europe two mixtures. | 

The one was a mixture of one part of 
boracic acid with one part of alum; the 
other, one part of boracic acid with two 
parts of alum. These were called respec- | 
tively ‘‘aseptine” and ‘‘ double aseptine.” 

Provisions in part preserved by boracic | 
acid are generally within the time of from | 
one to two months covered with a black 
crust, provided they are kept in the ordi- | 
nary oak provision barrels. Alum pre- 
vents this. 

This observation, long ago published, I 
found verified in my own investigations. | 
It was, at first, my intention not to preserve | 
without salt, but to limit the quantity of 
the salt to be used by the addition of cer- | 
tain antiseptics. In the following, without 
going into the details of the numerous ex- | 
periments, I shall give the results of those | 
which are directly of interest to the ques- 
tion discussed in this paper. | 

It was found that fresh beef, packed with | 
1 per cent. of boracic acid and asalt pickle | 
of 50 per cent., remained sweet and whole | 
some for several months, even if kept at an | 
average temperature above 80° F. It was 
likewise found that previously salted beef | 
could not be preserved by the addition of 
boracie acid. From this it was eviderit 
that the process of salting removed from 
the beef certain substances, in the absence, 
of which preservation became impossible. | 
These substances proved, on further inves- 
tigation, to be the phosphates. It was, | 
therefore, not the boracic acid which had 
been the cause of the preservation, but, | 
rather, substances which are produced by 
the action of the boracic acid—the acu 
phosphates. | 

T could cite along list of materials which | 
cannot be preserved with boracic acid, | 
owing to the want of phosphates. In all. 
these cases, however, preservation would | 
be possible if, with the boracic acid, a 
phosphate were to be added—a somewhat 
roundabout way, which can be improved, | 
as I shall explain further on. 

During my investigations regarding the 
disinfecting properties of various sub- 
stances, I had found that it is very difficult | 
to develop bacteria in a fluid containing 
acid phosphates, and also that many acids 
are powerful disinfectants, destroying the 
life of bacteria completely, even if present 
only in small quantities. One part of HCl 
in 64 parts of Cohn’s fluid, well stocked 
with bacteria, destroyed these completeiy. | 

T was led, therefore, to make ex periments | 
in which boracic acid was replaced by 
equivalent quantities of other inorganic 
acids, and thus ascertained that exactly the 
same results could be reached as with the 
use of boracic acid. 

The best results were reached by the use 
of phosphoric acid, and mixtures of phos- 
phoric acid and hydrochloric acid. = | 

Phosphoric acid, even in dilute solution, 
acts powerfully on fresh meat, covering it. 
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with a white layer of coagulated albumen, 
which, however, on standing gradually dis- 
appears. Mixtures, however, where the 
PO, is partly replaced by HCl, do not act 
in a like manner; and, even if some pre- 
cipitation should take place, will soon al- 
low the meat to recover its original appear- 
ance. 

Meats thus treated keep exceedingly 
well, and at least fully as well as when 
preserved, under similar circumstances, 
with an equivalent quartity of boracic 
acid. 

Less favorable results were obtained by 
the use of sulphuric, nitric, and acetic 
acids, which is easily explained by the in- 
stability of these acids. 

The preservation by means of boracic 
acid cannot, therefore, be considered as 
involving a new principle; it is merely a 
yariation of, but by no means an improve- 
ment on, the time-honored vinegar pick- 
ling. The insipid taste of free boracic 
acid and the acid phosphates prevents its 
easy detection, and brings consumers to 
the belief that the meat is fresh. 

This peculiarity is the only one recom- 
mending the use of boracic acid. 

A French commission, appointed to in- 
vestigate the influence of boracic acid on 
the human system, found that it could be 
taken for a considerable time without pro- 
ducing any injurious effects. Yet it is 
certainly neither a regular constituent of 
the body, nor is it contained in our food; 
and it is, therefore, doubtful whether the 
results reached by the commission must be 
considered as conclusive, as, in the course 
of time, constitutional difficulties may 
supervene, if such preserved provisions are 
taken for a considerable period.—Journal 
of the American Chemical Society. 


————__0-e—______ 
Singular Action of Arsenic on Sugar. 


W3GEN a solution of pure arsenic acid is 
mixed with sugar, and left for a few hours, 


_ arose color is produced which soon be- 


comes a fine purple, and then remains with 
little further change for many days. Sugar 
of milk, mannite, raisin sugar, sugar of 
starch, produce similar effects; but sugar 
of licorice, diabetic sugar, and such 
bodies as starch, gum, etc., produce no 
effect of the kind; nor do the soluble ar- 
seniates or arsenious acid produce these 
effects with the substances named above. 


—____0+—____. 
The Action of Light on Chemicals. 


A sHorT and extremely suggestive paper 
read by Mr. T.P. Blunt, M.A., Oxon., be- 
fore the Society of Analysts, has been pub- 
lished in the journal of that society’s trans- 
actions. We find an account of it in The 
Ohemist and Druggist. The paper is in 
reference to the effect of light upon some 
reagents and chemical compounds, — In- 
vestigations of this kind have engaged the 
special attention of pharmaceutists who 
are familiar with some of the phenomena 
now detailed, but many of the illustrations 
given are valuable, and the list might be 
extended with great benefit to analysts and 
pharmaceutists. 

The anomalous action of light on color 
is not a novelty to us, and whilst at some 
times these effects are both perplexing and 
unfortunate, at others they may be utilized 
pharmaceutically. The writer relates how 
potassium iodide and ferrous iodide are a 
pair of compounds affected by light ina 
totally different manner. Solid potassium 
iodide in presence of light and moisture 
speedily becomes tinged with yellow, iodine 
being liberated; but syrup of ferrous iodide 
is preserved from discoloration by being 
exposed to direct light, and restored to an 
almost colorless condition after coloration 
in the dark. It must not be thought hy- 
percritical when it is suggested that this 
broad statement does not appear to cover 
the whole of the conditions under which 
potassium iodide and ferrous iodide are 
affected. Judging from experience, there 
isa probability that moisture in the first 
case, and atmospheric influence in the 
other, play a part in these phenomena. 
The general fact is beyond question. 

But the writer goes further, and says 
some striking things with regard to colora- 
tion of solutions and chemical changes 
which have been observed in reagents. 
Solutions of potassium iodide are stated to 
become discolored under sunlight, but to 
be preserved indefinitely in the dark; and 
that if a dilute solution which has turned 
yellow in the light be afterwards screened 
from it, the color very gradually dis- 
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appears. Solutions of ferrous iodide be- 
come discolored in the dark much more 
rapidly than in sunlight. The sugar is a 
retarding agent. 

_Experiments made by the writer with a 
view to explain the problem seemed to 
point to the conclusion that the effect of 
light was due to direct oxidation without 
the intervention of any acid: this may be 
the key to the very contradictory evidence 
which most laboratory pharmaceutists 
could adduce. 

We have had the misfortune to see batches 
of potassium iodide (not in solution) of a 
deep yellow color, though kept very care- 
fully in a dark cupboard, an experience 
confirmed by a similar observation of Dr. 
Bartlett; while a simple solution of potas- 
sium iodide which was formerly a noted 
specific tor the gout, never to our recollec- 
tion showed any tendency to coloration 
when kept in a moderate light, though not 
in direct sunlight. 

Mr. Blunt’s chief remarks, which deserve 
attention for their practical character, re- 
late to the preservation of chemical re- 
agents. Oxalic acid forms a useful basis 
for a standard solution, owing to the ease 
in which it is obtained in a pure state by 
crystallization and subsequently weighed. 

Owing to the instability observed in its 
normal solutions it has fallen into disrepute. 
This instability, Mr. Blunt states, has been 
proved by himself and Dr. A. H. Downes 
‘‘to be due solely to the action of light, 
and that normal volumetric oxalic acid so- 
lution (6°3.per cent.) may be preserved un- 
changed for any period in the dark. The 
same remark applies even to the decinor- 
mal (0°63 per cent.) solution if the pre- 
caution be taken of first boiling to destroy 
germs or organisms, otherwise it may be- 
come turbid and lose strength in the dark. 
In the light, decinormal oxalic solution is 
rapidly destroyed by oxidation. In one 
experiment made in test tubes, partially 
filled, and plugged with cotton wool, six 
months’ insolation between January 21 and 
June 15 sufficed to destroy both acid taste 
and reaction, apparently leaving nothing 
behind but pure water—the carbonic acid 
formed having of course escaped.” Simi- 
larly, a weak permanganate solution, such 
as that used by Dr. Tidy in wacer analysis, 
is perfectly permanent for one month when 
kept in the dark. On further experiment, 
Mr. Blunt found that such a solution may 
be preserved unchanged in the dark for 
many months in spite of variations of tem- 
perature. 

Dr. Dupré recorded his experience that 
his decinormal oxalic acid, standing in a 
place never struck by sunlight, had been 
examined after fourteen months and it was 
found unchanged. 

Dr. Muter thought it was probably 
through germs if any change took place. 
If no germs could get in it a solution might 
remain correct for a number of years. 
Some germs, Mr. Hehner pointed out, were 
not fond of light, as they flourished much 
better in the dark. If fungus were ex- 
posed to the sunlight it would very quickly 
die. 


——0- ¢ —_____ 
Refining Sugar. 


THE methods now employed in Boston 
refineries are thus described in the Amer- 
tcan Manufacturer and Huporter ; 

The melting process, which is the first in 
order for refining sugar, is carried on in a 
melting room, so called, now mostly sepa- 
rate from the main establishment, in a 
building by itself, on account of the un- 
cleanliness of the process. Here the hogs- 
heads and other packages are broken open 
and emptied by machinery into a melting 
pan, together with the sugary water ob- 
tained by cleansing the empty hogsheads 
by steam. This melting pan contains from 
four to six hogsheads of sugar, and has 
connected with it a revolving horizontal or 
vertical shaft with stirrer knives for break- 
ing up the lumps of sugar. Here, with 
water and steam, the sugar, which varies 
in quality, is melted to a consistency of 
about 30° Baumé, and drawn off through a 
sieve till all coarse impurities, such as nails, 
chips, ete., are removed. It is then raised 
by means ofa large pump to the upper 
floor of the clarifying house, where it is re- 
ceived into the clarifiers or ‘“‘ blow ups.” 

The clarifying process is now entered 
upon, the clarifiers or ‘blow ups”’ being 
large shallow pans about ten feet in diame- 
ter and six feet high, having at the bottom 
a three orfour inch copper coil through 
which the steam circulates. Here the 


liquor is gradually heated up to a tempera- 


ture of about 180° to 210° Fahr., and to a 


density of 20° to 80° Baumé. All moist | 
sugars contain more or less acidity, and on 
these lime is used. Dry sugars, especially 
Manilas and all lower grades of East India 
sugars, containing too much lime, are 
treated with sulphurous gas or an acid to 
neutralize the same. Alum is sometimes 
used to good advantage. In all cases the 
liquor, before it is filtered, should have an 
excess of lime in it to prevent it from fer- 
menting. On the lower grades of sugar, 
bullocks’ blood, either fresh or dried, is 
used, The albumen of the blood begins to 
coagulate at about 140° Fahr., forming a 
net throughout the liquid, which gradually 
rises, as the heat increases, to the surface, 
carrying with it all the lighter impurities, 
and leaving all the heavier ones at the bot- 
tom. Between the thick scum on the top 
of the liquid and the impurities at the bot- 
tom of the ‘‘blow up” a clear liquid will 
be seen, which is drawn off, and finds its 
way to the bag filters on the next floor 
below. 


The filtering process now begins. The 
liquid from the clarifier passes through bag 
filters, which arrest all floating impurities 
in the liquid. These filters differ in size 
in different establishments, but where ten 
years ago about a hundred bags were put 
into a single filter, they now put from four 
to eight hundred. The filters are construct- 
ed as follows: At the top is a Jarge tank for 
receiving the liquid from the clarifier above, 
the bottom of which is perforated with a 
multitude of holes, to which as many bags 
are attached beneath to receive the liquid 
trom the tank, and are double, that is to 
say, a bag made of cotton cloth, five feet 
long and about two feet wide, is introduced 
into a strong bag made of flax, six feet long 
and only six inches wide, and a brass bell- 
shaped thimble, larger end downward, is 
inserted into the neck of the inner bag, and 
both inner and outer bags are tied to it, 
both constituting one bag. These double 
bags are fastened to the bottom of the tank 
by means of a screw in the smaller end of 
the thimble of each. The tank holding all 
the bags on -the bottom stands over an- 
other tank, which surrounds the bags and 
receives the liquor at its base as it perco- 
lates through the bags. This combination 
of filtering bags with upper and lower 
tanks constitutes the ‘‘ bag filter,” as it is 
named, and by means of it a large amount 
of filtering surface is obtained in a small 
space. The filtration is rapid, if the pre- 
ceding clarifying process has been perfect. 

From the bag fiiters the liquid runsinto the 
receiving tanks on the floor below, and con- 
sists of the raw sugar in a liquid state freed 
of its coarse impurities, yet still retaining 
many objectionable ingredients which will 
prevent the crystallization of the sugar, 
and others which will impair the quality 
of the refined product. These impurities 
are gum, lime, salts, mineral substances, 
and coloring matter, which have to be re- 
moved by means of charcoal filters. 


Charcoal has the power to abstract and 
retain the organic coloring matter and impu- 
rities of the liquor, and thus to assist the 
granulation of crystals, increase the amount 
of sugar, and improve its quality. Charcoal 
filters are now mostly built ten feet in di- 
ameter by twenty feet in height, each to 
hold about 90,000 pounds of charcoal (burnt 
bones). They are constructed with a per- 
forated bottom, composed of separate 
pieces, so as to be removed and cleansed 
occasionally, and made to rest on wooden 
blocks so as to leave a space six inches in 
depth between the perforated or false bot- 
tom and the lower bottom of the filter. A 
filtering cloth or blanket is spread over the 
perforated bottom to prevent the filtered 
juice, in running through, from carrying 
any of the bone black of the charcoal with 
it. The filters now used have mostly 
closed tops and manholes on the side, at 
the bottom, and on the top, for the pur- 
pose of filling and emptying them when 
necessary. ‘To secure a good filtration care 
must be taken to pack the charcoal 
uniformly throughout the filter, otherwise 
channels will be formed through which the 
liquor will find its way easily, overtaxing a 
part of the charcoal and leaving other por- 
tions unused. The object of these filters is 
toremove the vegetable coloring matter 
from the sugar liquor and any excess of 
lime which may have been supplied it 
during clarification, also all mineral salts 
originally existing in the cane or added to 
the liquor on its way from the clarifiers to 
the charcoal filters. It will be readily seen 
that this process is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the sugar refiner, as almost all im- 
purities, especially gummy substances, in 
the sugar liquor will hinder the granulation 
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of the crystallizable sugar in the next pro- 
cess. The charcoal is therefore called the 
‘**soul of the sugar refinery,” and the suc- 
cess of the business in reality depends on 
it alone. Some of our large refineries have 
from three to four million pounds of it in 
constant use. The charcoal, which has 
been used to the extent of being useless 
for further filtration, is made as good 
as new or better by a process known 
in refining parlance as revivification, and 
is made todo duty over and over again. 
In the year 1811, it was discovered that 
animal charcoal possesses the same power 
of retaining coloring substances, etc., and 
abstracting them from syrups, that vege- 
table charcoal or burnt bullocks’ blood has. 
The charcoal filter was first introduced by 
Mr. Dumont, in the beet sugar factories of 
France. The liquor from the base of the 
charcoal filters forces its way by natural 
pressure through connecting pipes down- 
ward and upward into receiving tanks, 
and is drawn from thence through other 
connecting pipes into vacuum pans still 
higher up. The liquor is now ready for 
the concentrating and crystallizing process, 
or what the refiners designate as the 
‘*boiling process,” which requires large 
experience, skill, and ability to be con- 
ducted properly. The vacuum pans are 
most of them made of cast iron, and two 
of the largest ones ever built reach the 
enormous dimensions of eighteen feet in 
diameter. Smaller ones, seven feet in di- 
ameter, are often made of copper. Large 
pans yield larger crystals and a larger 
amount of sugar, and proportionally less 
syrup, than smaller ones, and are best 
adapted to a centrifugal house. Small pans 
are mostly used in mould houses. 

In the commencement of the ‘‘ boiling 
process” the liquor should be run in as 
quickly as possible into the vacuum pans 
till the whole heating surface is covered, 
then the steam turned on, and the evapo- 
ration conducted at a temperature of from 
140° to 150° Fahr.; as soon as the liquor 
begins to granulate or form crystals the 
temperature is reduced to 125° Fahr., and 
finally, just before the evaporation is com- 
pleted and the sugar is ready to be let 
down into the heater, it is further reduced 
to 110° Fahr. When the sugar boiler as- 
certains, by withdrawing a sample of the 
liquor with the proof stick, and drawing it 
out against the light between his finger 
and thumb, that the crystals are in a 
sufficiently forward state for his pur- 
pose, he adds some more of the thin 
liquor to that already in the pan and 
continues the boiling operation as before. 
When this last charge is brought into the 
same state as the former one, he adds an- 
other quantity of the thin liquor, and so 
repeats the process till the vacuum pan is 
full. At each successive charge the crys- 
tals continue increasing in size to the end 
of the operation, those first formed serving 
as nuclei for those that follow. If a fine 
grained sugar is required, the boiling must 
be done under a higher temperature, and 
the proofs must be taken thicker. If a 
coarser grain be sought for, the temperature 
must be lower, and the proofs thinner. 

The concentrated juice is now let down 
through a cock or valve in the bottom of 
the pan into the ‘‘ heater,” which is a large 
tank made of cast or wrought iron having 
a revolving shaft in its center, with knives 
attached to keep the body of sugar in agi- 
tation and prevent its becoming a solid 
mass. The cooler this liquid can now be 
kept the better, in order to give the largest 
possible yield of sugar and the least propor- 
tional amount of syrup, except that heat 
must be applied if it should become too 
cold and thick to run through the apertures 
in the bottom of the tank into the cen- 
trifugus. 

—_____--¢—__—. 
Light and Heat. 


IF a piece of wood be placed in a decant3 
er of water, and the focus of a large burn- 
ing glass be thrown upon it, the wood will 
be completely charred, though the sides of 
the decanter through which the rays pass 
will not be cracked, nor in any way affect- 
ed, nor the water perceptibly warmed. If 
the wood be taken out, and the rays be 
thrown on the water, neither the vessel nor 
its contents will be in the least affected; 
but if a piece of metal be put into the 
water, it soon becomes too hot to be touch- 
ed, and the water will presently boil. 
Though pure water alone, contained in a 
transparent vessel, cannot be heated, yet, 
if by a little ink it may be made of a dark 
color, or the vessel itself be blackened, the 
effect will speedily take place.— Young 
Scientist, 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Bathing in the Sea.* 


THe customs as to bathing vary some- 
what at different seaside places. At some 
there is one hour at which all ages and 
both sexes go into the water daily; at 
others, from the shelving character of the 
beach, there is a particular stage of the 
tide when the bathing is safer for women, 
children, and invalids; while another is 
set apart for men and boys. 

By far the most popular method of bath- 
ing in this country is that in the open sea, 
or surf bathing; but at all of the principal 
resorts there are establishments where 
baths, cold or hot, can be had in ordinary 
tubs, by those who prefer them. The hot 
baths are used chiefly by invalids or by 
persons who eitber dislike cold water, or 
who find the reaction after it insufficient. 

How Long to Bathe.—It is quite absurd 
to lay down positive rules as to the time 
people should remain in the water, since 
they do not carry watches in with them. 
And any day’s experience on the beach in 
the season will show a great many bathers 
sporting in the water for half an hour or 
an hour, and even longer, without any 
perceptible ill effect. It is quite a com- 
mon practice among the young to go in, 
take a bath, come out and lie on the sand, 
and go in again, perhaps a number of 
times. The powers of endurance vary 
greatly; and itis well known that swim- 
mers have sometimes remained in the water 
for many consecutive hours without harm. 

There can, however, be no question that 
for sanitary purposes, and as a matter of 
prudence, it is better to take the bath, and 
then to leave the water for the day. 

What is wanted in ordinary sea bathing 
is to carry the chilling of the body only so 
far as to promote the subsequent reaction. 
The first sense of cold on entering the 
water is soon followed by the feeling of re- 
turning warmth; and this continues for 
some little time, to be again succeeded by 
a sense of chilliness _This second cooling 
is accompanied by a dimimution in the ac- 
tivity of the circulation, shown especially 
by blueness of the lips or finger nails; and 
this should ¢variubly be regarded as a sig- 
nal for leaving the water at once. To wait 
until the teeth chatter, and the skin of 
the fingers becomes shrivelled like those of 
a washerwoman, is in a very high degree 

imprudent. 

For those who have young children or 
invalids under their charge, and who are 
able to observe and regulate the exact time 
of their stay in the bath, it may be said that 
this may be, according to the condition of 
the skin, somewhere between two and fif- 
teen minutes. It is always safe to err on 
the side of prudence, and to cut the bath 
needlessly short rather than to prolong it 
at any risk. 

Perhaps it need hardly be said that the 
colder the water is the less time should be 
spent init. When the air and the water 
are both cold, the duration of the bath 
should be correspondingly diminished. 
This condition of fhings increases the dan- 
der of shock and of insufficient reaction. 

The apparent relation between the tem- 
perature of the water and that of the air 
is curiously deceptive. By reason of its 
greater conducting power, the former al- 
ways, or almost always, seems the colder. 
The writer has seen the thermometer in 
fresh water in a swimming tank mark 68° 
Fah. when the air was at 58°; and yet the 
water fet very much colder. In like man- 
ner at the seashore the temperature of the 
water has been noted by him at 73° when 
the air was 74°. Another day, however, 
when the air was at 78°, the water was at 
in. 

One should enter a sea bath comfortably 
warm and exercise actively during the stay 
in the water. The temporary chilling of 
the surface will then give place quickly to 
a glow, which may be kept up or even in- 
creased by thorough rubbing. 


How to Bathe.—There is very seldom op- 
portunity for diving into the sea, and only 
a very small number of bathers are expert 
enough to do it. The best plan is to walk 
or run rapidly into the water, wading out 
at once far enough either to dip the whule 
person, head and all, or to allow a wave to 
break over the bather. Some like to have 
a bucket of sea water dashed over them be- 
fore guing in. Once in the water, and 
thorvughly wet, one need only keep moy- 
ing, occasionally going under a wave, as 
long as the water is agreeable, and there is 
no sense Of chilliness. 

* From ‘‘Sea Airaud Sea Bathi g,”’ by Joun 


PaoKatD, M.D., in Presley viakiston’s American’ 
Heulth Primers, 


Floating is a very pleasant form of bath- 
ing and easily learned, if one has only con- 
fidence. It consists in turning on the back 
and keeping the nose and mouth out of the 
water. Of course this cannot be done 
when the surf is very rough. 


Swimming is an exercise so generally 
known, and in these days an art so gene- 
rally learned, as to be very frequently 
practised by sea bathers. The greater 
density of the salt water makes it easier 
than in fresh water, and the temptation to 
venture out is sometimes seductive enough 
to lead to great risk, 

It is not safe to swim in the sea when 
the tide is running out, as then it is diffi- 
cult to make heey towards the shore. 
It is not safe to swim when there isa heavy 
surf, as even a good swimmer may be so 
confused and baffled by waves breaking 
over him as to lose his presence of mind, 
and perhaps swim seawards instead of to 
the shore; or he may be so exhausted by 
the force of the water as to sink. 

It is not safe to swim when there are 
strong currents running in the general line 
of the shore, as these sometimes set out- 
wards enough to keep the bather in deep 
water longer than his powers can hold out. 
Should he find himself in such a current, 
he should never try to make head di- 
rectly against it, but should swim diago- 
naily towards the shore, and, above all, 
should try to keep his presence of mind 
and save his strength. 

On leaving the surf bath it is always best 
for the bather to wash the head with fresh 
water, so as to free the hair from salt, 
which would otherwise make it very stiff 
and harsh. At many places there are con- 
nected with the bathing houses, hydrants 
at a suitable height, by means of which 
this may be very conveniently done, 

The whole surface of the person should 
be thoroughly dried and rubbed down with 
coarse towels. This i8 a luxury even in 
very hot weather, and adds greatly to the 
benefit of the process of bathing. 

Immediately after the midday bath a 
slight lunch should be taken, and, if there 
is afterwards any sense of chilliness, exer- 
cise in some form, such as billiards, ten- 
pins, or walking (on a piazza, not in the 
sun), should follow this for half an hour or 
an hour. Then a nap is often very agree- 
able, and not in any way harmful. 

Bathing for Children.—The beneficial 
effects of sea bathing upon children are 
usually very manifest, especially in the 
weakly and delicate. For them the out- 
door life at the seashore and the stimulus 
of the salt air and water, will often do 
more than any tonic known to the drug- 
gist. 

Children Ought Never to be Forced into 
the Surf.—All the good effects which 
might be expected from the bathing are 
nullified by the fright and nervous shock, 
and there may be left a lasting impression 
of terror which will for many years pre- 
vent enjoyment or even comfort in the 
water. 

The proper way is to get’ the little ones 
gradually accustomed to the sea, to let 
them have their bathing clothes on, and 
play on the beach, when they will go to 
the edge of the water, and perhaps find 
their own way in. 

The whole person should always be 
thoroughly wetted, and as early as possible 
on entering the water. It is a very bad 
thing to let a child get its feet and hands 
chilled for any length of time without the 
head and body being also subjected to 
cold. Neglect of this may give rise to 
headache and a good deal of discomfort. 

Very old people should, of course, be 
cautious about bathing in the surf, as re- 
action in them often occurs but imper- 
fectly, and the fatigue may be injurious to 
them. But this is not always the case, 
and no definite rule can be Jaid down. 


When to Bathe.—There is no valid objec- 
tion to bathing at any time of the day ex- 
cept just after a meal. The reason for 
avoiding this is simply that the process of 
digestion requires and involves a fulness 
of the bloos vessels of internal organs, as 
well as a certain amount of nerve force. 
Hence any shock, as of cold water applied 
to the surface, which is apt to determine 
the blood towards the interior of the body, 
may readily induce an extreme congestion 
there. 

When Not to Bathe.—Persons suffering 
from acute disease in any form ought to 
abstain from sea bathing, unless with the 
express sanction of a competent physician; 
and the same may be said with regard to 
all who are laboring under organic affec- 


tions, whether of the brain, heart, lungs, 
liver, or kidneys. 

How Often to Bathe.—Robust persons 
may occasionally, in hot weather, bathe 
twice a day in the sea without harm. But 
for most people once is enough. And it 
may be laid down as a rule, that if the fa- 
tigue of one bath has not wholly passed 
away another one ought not to be taken. 
Children can generally bathe daily without 


harm. 


Violating the Laws of Health. 


Tue famous Dr. Channing, whose 
centennial has recently been celebrated, 
conceived a novel idea while a divin- 
ity student. He cut down his diet to 
less than the actual requirements of his 
system, in hopes that he might thus be 
able to avoid the necessity of exercise, and 
might gain more time for study. The 
penalty which he paid for this was a life- 
long dyspepsia, due, as he was told, to a 
contracted stomach. 
Dr. Channing’s led him to appreciate high- 
ly the necessity of a thorough knowledge 
of the laws of health. He is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘'The universal disease of the 
human race is a sufficient proof that we 
have not yet discovered (you would, per- 
haps, say have lost) knowledge of the laws 
of God with respect to the body. To lose 
consciousness of these was, perhaps, the 
beginning of sin. Its first effect was to 
spoil the pure mind of its original holy in- 
stinets, and dim its powers of sense per- 
ception. The last triumph of Christianity 
may be the discovery of a perfect 
hygiene.” 


eve 


A Singular Death from an Electric 
Shock, 


A FATAL accident, probably unprece- 
dented in its nature, occurred anuary 20, 
at the Holte Theatre, Aston, Birmingham. 
The stage of the theatre is lighted by two 
electric lights, and when the ‘‘ candles” are 
not burning, two brass connectors used for 
the purpose of closing the current are hung 
up over the orchestra. After the perform- 
ance a member of the band, a man aged 
thirty, was leaving the theatre, when pre- 


sumably from curiosity he caught hold of 


the two brass connectors referred to. The 
manin charge of the electric apparatus 
called out to him, but the warning came 


too late, and he received the full shock of 


the electric current generated by the power- 
ful battery which supplies the whole of the 
lamps in the theatre and recreation grounds. 
Unable to disengage himself, his weight 
pulled the wires down. The poor man was 
at once rendered insensible; he never ral- 
lied; and he died in about forty minutes 
after receiving the shock. Surely such an 
accident as this, in connection with electric 
lighting, ought to be rendered impossible 
by the safe covering at all points of the 
wires proceeding from the batteries to the 
carbon points. 
———-e-+ e____ 


Arnica Eruption and its Possible Cause. 


ERYSIPELATOID inflammation of the 
skin, following local applications of the 
tincture of arnica, has been noticed for 
many years, and is usually attributed to 
some irritant ingredient pertaining to the 
arnica. It is possible that this is not the 
case, but that the irritant action is due toa 
foreign body accompanying the arnica 
flowers, namely, the larve of the Atheriz 
maculatus, 

As early as 1811 Mercier noticed that the 
ingestion of preparations of arnica flowers 
was sometimes followed by symptoms of 
grave irritation. On further investigating 
the matter he found that the flowers were 
frequently infested with the eggs, larve, 
and remains of an insect. These he iso- 
lated, and from them obtained an extract 
which he found acrid and irritating. He 
believed that the untoward effects of arnica 
were thus caused,as they were not ob- 
served when flowers free from insects were 
employed Later Buchner also found the 
young caterpillars (Raupen), and at his 
instance Prof. Appel studied their develop- 
ment, and ascertained that they were the 
young of the Atheriz maculatus, In ex- 
amining arnica flowers the writer has met 
with the insect remains referred to, in some 
specimens quite abundantly. The pupa 
and the adult fly will be found figured by 
Mann, in bis plate of the arnica plant. 

All of the cases of arnica poisoning that 
have fallen under my own notice have fol- 
lowed the use of the ofticinal tincture of 
the flowers; on the other hand I have very 
frequently employed a tincture of the. root 


This misfortune of 


[ June, 1880, 


without accident as yet. Ifa wider experi- 
ence confirms the suspicion that the athe- 
rix and not the arnica is really the cause 
of the local irritation, the use of prepara- 


tions of the root should supplant those of ~ 


the flowers.—Henry G. Pijffard, M.D., in 
Therapeutical Gazette. 
——_-— eo « —_____ 


Lecalization of Strychnia. 


MM. Lasoux and GranpyAu have 
presented to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Paris an interesting communication 
concerning this question. According to 
some authors (Husemann, Dragendorff), 
the chemist in cases of poisoning by 


strychnia should direct his investiga- 
tions chiefly to the liver. Dragendorff 
states that he has never succeeded | 


in isolating the alkaloid from the brain, 
even when the whole organ was operated 
on. He states that Gay has been able to 
isolate it from some special parts of the 
nervous system, as the medulla oblongata 
and pons varolii, and that he himself has 
been able to discover it in the medulla ob- 
longata. Lajoux and Grandval present 
the results of their analysis of the brain 
of a person who died from the effects of 
2°35 grammes tr. nux vomica, equivalent to 
only 0°0035 gramme of strychnia. Of this 
amount about three-quarters was admin- 


istered hypodermically, the remainder by | 


the mouth. Although the quantity was 
very small, they succeeded in isolating 
the strychnia from only a fraction of the 
brain and obtaining its characteristic tests. 
If these observations prove correct, the 
chemist should never neglect, in cases of 
poisoning by strychnia, to examine the 
brain, —Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. 


o> oe —_____ 
Oleate of Lead in Cutaneous Affections. 


Dr. JoHN V. SHOEMAKER strongly re- 
commends the use of oleate of lead as 
topical application in various skin diseases, 
The preparation is made by adding liquor 
potassee to a diluted preparation of liquor 
plumbi subacetatis, the precipitate being 
collected on a filter and dried. The dry 
suboxide of lead should then be dissolved 
in oleic acid by means of the water bath. 
The strength of the solution should be five 
per cent. of lead to the oleic acid, and as 
free as possible of stearic and margaric 
acid, in order to have it in the liquid form. 
Should either the percéntage of lead be in- 
creased or the solution contaminated by 
stearic or margaric acid, the oleate will be 
semi-solid, and will not have the same efti- 
cient action. The oleate of lead is an 
opaque oily liquid, if prepared with care 
in the manner indicated. It isa mild as- 
tringent, more readily absorbed than either 
Goulard’s cerate or Hebra’s litharge oint- 
ment; while it possesses the advantage of 
neither decomposing nor turning rancid. 
Remarkably good results have been ob- 
tained from its use in eczema, in rosacea, 
after depletion of the parts, in burns, and 
in erythema. It arrests morbid discharges, 
protects the surface, and allays irritation 
by its astringent and Sedative action. 


———_e--e —____ 


Posture in the Treatment of Inguinal 
Hernia. 


Dr. D. Corvin, of Clyde, N. Y., thus 


relates in the Medical Record his experience — 


with the first case of strangulated inguinal 
hernia: It came under my notice about 
two months after my graduation. It was 
in 1844, and while a partner of my father. 

I had been some hours with the patient, 
making taxis, giving enemas of tobacco, 
ete., all which had but recently beenmade 
imperative in the lectures of Prof. F. H. 
Hamilton, at that time connected with 
Geneva Medical Vollege, and not making 
progress toward the reduction of the tumor, 
I concluded that the wisest thing I could 
do would be to rid myself of the responsi- ° 
bility by sending for my father, then an 
old practitioner of forty years’ experience. 
I did so, and shall never forget the relief 
which his advent into that house afforded 
me. As he came in, and without particu- 
larly examining the protrusion, he said, 
S; Why don’t you stand him upon his 
head?” My reply was, ‘‘That is not con- 
sidered good surgery.” Said he, ‘‘ I don’t 
care what your opinion may be as to its 
being good surgery; the result will show.” 
At that he ordered a large, stout man, who 
had come in to see the patient die, to flex 
his (the patient’s) legs over each of his (the 
laborer’s) shoulders, and thus suspend the 
patient. 

I don’t now remember how many 
minutes,such suspension required to effect 
reduction—certainly not many. I only 
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know that in a short time it was complete 
—amuch shorter period than was required 


- of me to outlive the neighborhood opinion 


that ‘‘the young doctor didn’t know as 
much as the old one about putting back a 
breach.” 

Jaane 3 the five years succeeding the 
period above spoken of, I well remember 
three cases where such a course was pur- 
sued with success. 

———_e—____ 


Prevention of Diphtheria—A Correction. 


In an article under this heading, printed 
last month, page 103, two misprints occur- 
red. In the fourth line, Rev.T. R. Buckham 
should read T. R. Buckham, M.D., and in 
the last line of the prescription ‘‘ to com- 
plete 7 ounces” should read to complete 
four ounces. These errors are the more pro- 
voking from the fact that the communica- 
tion of Dr. Schute bad been recopied in 
full in order to insure more accuracy, 
and the copy contained none of these 
mistakes, e reprint here the corrected 
formula: 


Chlorate of potassa.......... 
Tincture of muriate of iron... 14 a 
Sulphate of quinia........... 16 grains. 
BPENCUE MG cfm tists asset cren.eu, 1 ounce. 
Distilled water, to complete.. 4 ounces. 


Mix. Dose, a teaspoonful every one to 
three hours. 
———*-oo—___————_ 


Aconitia in Neuralgia. 


THE affections known under the gen- 
eral name of neuralgia, which are so pain- 
ful, and in the majority of cases so difficult 
to treat, have for a long time been the sub- 
ject of constant investigation at the hands 
of a number of: experimenters. Clinical 
experience has recently demonstrated the 
powerful anti-neuralgic action of crystal- 
lized aconitia, and the excellent results 
which have been obtained by the use of 
this remedy in the hands of Dr. Oulmont 
have fully confirmed the opinions in re- 
gard to it which have been already ad- 
vanced. Aconitia, says Dr. Oulmont, is 
perfectly successful in such forms of facial 
neuralgia as are not correlated with other 
lesions which are not intermittent, and 
which have not a well marked recurrence; 
in other words, in those forms to which M. 
Gubler has applied the term congestive, 
and which are most frequently caused by 
exposure to cold. In such cases aconitia 
produces a rapid cure within two or three 
days. Dr. Oulmont has even seen a case 
of facial neuralgia of seven days’ stand- 
ing, in which there was no well marked 
periodicity, and which had resisted sul- 
phate of quinia, yield instantaneously and 
permanently to a quarter of a milligramme 
of nitrate of aconitia (one milligramme is 
equal to one-sixtieth of a grain). The re- 
sults are more marked and rapid in cases 
of recent neuralgia than in those of long 
standing. Examples are quoted, however, 
in which the affection had lasted for pe- 
riods of one month, two months, and even 
five years, but which had yet been cured, 
the first on the seventh day, the second on 
the third, and the last in three weeks. 
Aconitia has also a distinct effect in 
secondary neuralgia, as, for example, in 
dental caries, otitis, paraplegia, etc. 

Acute rheumatic arthritis may be suc- 
cessfully treated with aconitia. In four 
individuals to whom this remedy was ad- 
ministered in doses, at first of half a milli- 
gramme per diem, increased gradually to 
one and a half milligrammes, a cure was 
effected, once in eight days, and once in 
ten days, The temperature fell from 39° 
to 36° (102° to 97° F.), and the pulse in pro- 
portion. In the other cases the cure was 
equally obtained, but only on the fifteenth 
and eighteenth days respectively, whilst 
the dose was raised to two and a half mil- 
ligrammes. The antipyretic action, how- 
ever, was equally well marked, whilst the 
temperature fell on the eighth and ninth 
days about two degrees. The results ob- 
tained by M. Gubler are also noteworthy. 
The results of four cases are published; 
in these the patients were treated with 
hypodermic injections of half a milli- 
gramme once or twice a day, whilst half a 
milligramme of aconitia, which was grad- 
ually increased till this quantity was taken 
two to four times a day, was administered 
internally. In these cases a cure was 
effected upon the sixth, ninth, twelfth, 
and thirteenth days; in one case there was 
a slight stiffness of the joints. The influ- 
ence of the remedy upon the painful symp- 
toms was very rapid upon the second to 
the fourth days, whilst upon the fever it 
was slower, though not less marked, The 


effects are very remarkable according to 
Pigraken in cases of neuralgia of the 
th, 

Dr. Oulmont concludes his work with 
the statement that aconitia is a remedy of 
importance, since it acts in a certain defi- 
nite manner upon the human organism, 
but from its activity it must only be em- 
ployed in very small doses and at long in- 
tervals. Neuralgia is often accompanied 
by intermittent symptoms and well marked 
periods. In such complications quinia 
must be employed in addition to aconitia. 
On account of the energetic action of the 
remedy the susceptibility of the patient 
should be tested by administering, in the 
first place, three pills daily, each contain- 
ing a fifth of a milligramme of crystallized 
aconitia in addition to five centigrammes 
of pure quinia; one in the morning, one at 
midday, and one in the evening. If no 
alleviation of the pain is experienced on 
the first day, the dose may be cautiously 
augmented by a pill per diem, until a 
maximum dose of six in the course of 
twenty-four hours is attained, and in the 
majority of cases it will not be necessary 
to overstep this limit. If slight diarrhea 
occurs, the dose must be reduced. Physi- 
ological experiments and clinical observa- 
tions carried on in the Paris hospitals have 
shown us that these pills have a sedative 
influence upon the circulatory apparatus 
through the vaso-motor nerves, and it is 
concluded therefore that they are indicated 
in neuralgia of the fifth, in congestive 
neuralgia, in painful and inflammatory 
rheumatic affections, etc.—Am. Jour. of 
Med. Sciences, from Le Progrés Médtcat. 


———___¢- e—____ 
Seidlitz Powders for Nettle Rash. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter writes: When a boy I 
suffered greatly from nettle rash; I re- 
member well how deathly sick it made me, 
and the two or three doctors in attendance 
during these spells plied my poor stomach 
with 


“Physics of high and low degree, 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea.” 


Having an attack in Mobile, after I was 
grown up, I was fortunate enough to fall 
into the hands of the late Dr. J. C. Nott, 
for treatment. He prescribed for me 
Seidlitz powders, and they acted like 
magic. While not recommended as a 
cure-all, the remedy is simple, pleasant, 
and certainly worth trying. 
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Gangrene of the Lung cured by Carbolic 
Acid Vapor. 


WE find the following case noticed in 
the London Lancet. 

Stephen M , aged twenty-seven, a 
barmar, was admitted into Burdett ward 
on the 7th October, 1879. He had rheuma- 
tic fever when a child, but no other illness 
previous to the one complained of. Five 
weeks before admission he had been much 
exposed, and caught cold, complaining of 
cough, pain in the left side of the chest, 
profuse expectoration, and dyspnea, These 
symptoms became more marked, and the 
patient also complained that his breath and 
sputa were very offensive, and that the 
dyspneea. frequently came on in severe 
paroxysms. . 

He was very anemic in appearance, and 
seemed very weak, having lost flesh con- 
siderably. His breath and sputa were of 
the characteristic odor of pulmonary 
gangrene; the fetor was so intolerable as to 
make it most difficult to approach him, and 
was noticeable throughout the ward, The 
sputa were fruthy at the surface, but hada 
blackish grey layer below, the sputa having 
the same odor as the breath. On percus- 
sion, there was a patch of dulness over the 
left base behind, about three inches square, 
and on auscultating over this patch crepi- 
tation of medium character was heard dur- 
ing inspiration and expiration. The other 
parts of the lungs gave evidence of 
bronchitis. 

Dr. Sturges diagnosed the case as gan- 
grene of the lung, and ordered the patient 
to be placed in a complete atmosphere of 
carbolic acid vapor. A tent was placed 
round the bed head, and vapor of carbolic 
acid was passed into the tent. The strength 
of the solution was one per cent. One 
drachm to half a pint of water was used 
for ve poring, and then gradually strength- 
ened. 

The patient was kept in this atmosphere 
for five weeks; for the first fourteen days 
the symptoms of cough and dyspnea were 


no better, but the offensive odor of the 
expectoration disappeared; sputa still giv- 
ing evidence of pulmonary breakdown. 
During the remaining three weeks of this 
treatment the symptoms gradually im- 
proved, and the patient became better and 
stronger, and increased in weight. 

On November 12 he was examined, and 
it was found that the physical signs at the 
left base had much improved, the breathing 
being fairly healthy. The sputa were no 
longer yore and offensive. 

On the 20th the patient was discharged 
in fair health. 

There was nothing to remark about the 
temperature; the diet was mainly milk, 
beef tea, and light puddings; meat during 
convalescence. The carbolized vapor had 
evidently prevented the gangrene from 
spreading after the slough had been thrown 
off in the sputa; the lung gradually re- 
gained its normal character. 
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Treatment or Leprosy in Japan with 
Copaiba. 


Dr. D. B. Stumons, of Ken Hospital, 
Yokohama, writes as follows to the Medi- 
cal Record: 

Leprosy has undoubtedly existed in Ja- 
pan from a very early period. Though 
more prevalent in certain districts, isolated 
cases are met with in all parts of the em- 
pire. Among medical men as well as the 
laity the general belief is in its hereditary 
transmission. So strongly is the whole 
mass of the people imbued with this notion 
that the most rigid scrutiny is instituted 
into the family history of both contracting 
parties before a marriage alliance is entered 
into. The effect has been to limit the pre- 
valence of this horrible malady far more 
than any legal enactments such as are en- 
forced in the Sandwich Islands could do. 
Having given considerable attention to 
the subject, and having had an opportu- 
nity of treating quite a large number of 
cases, I shall fake an early opportunity to 
give a brief account of my experience 
in its treatment. 

At present I find the most effective 
remedy to be copaiba administered inter- 
nally and by inunction. In the anesthetic 
form of the disease, especially, it is areme- 
dial agency of undoubted potency. 


——__0- ¢—______ 
Night Sweats in Phthisis. 


In a communication to the Berliner 
Klin. Woch., January 5, Dr. Kéhnhorn 
states that in two cases in which he had 
tried all other remedies in vain, he met 
with the most surprising success in treat- 
ing the profuse night sweating of phthisis 
by means of the powder which is employed 
by the Military Medical Department of 
the War Minister for the treatment of 
sweating of the feet. This is composed of 
salicylic acid three, starch ten, and talc 
eighty-seyen parts, ‘The entire body is to 
be powdered with this in the evening, the 
patient protecting the mouth and nose by 
means of a handkerchief, lest the irritation 
from the salicylic acid might induce cough- 
ing. If the skin is very dry, the powder 
may be made to adhere to it by first rub- 
bing it with fat bacon or spirits and tan- 
nin. [We are informed by Dr. Berkart, of 
the Victoria Park Hospital, that he has 
long since found that the most efficacious 
and prompt means of treating night sweats 
consists in, after drying the surface, paint- 
ing the whole trunk with a very strong 
aqueous solution of gum acacia. This 
dries ina few minutes, and next morning 
the surface is washed with tepid water. 
A considerable reduction of temperature 
is produced. |—Med. Times and Gazette. 
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Iron Preparations—Effects on the 
Digestive Process. 


Dr. ALFRED W. PERRY writes in the 
Western Lancet: In cases of debility, pros- 
tration, or loss of appetite, preparations of 
iron, alone or variously combined with bit- 
ter tonics, are seemingly indicated clearly, 
and are very generally used. But in many 
cases they do harm, either from their being 
administered ata wrong time or because 
they are not tolerated under any form or 
circumstance. The greatest abuse of iron 
is wLere itis given for loss of appetite or 
difficult digestion, and when it is given 
within half an hour before eating or with- 
in three hours after. We have found en- 
tirely to our own satisfaction, both by 
clinical observation and by experiment, 
that iron preparations introduced into the 
stomach while digestion is going on either 
hinder or arrest the process. 


Quebracho Bark in Dyspnea. 


Some time since, Dr. Penzoldt published 
in Berlin. Klin. Wochen. a very interesting 
paper on quebracho, in which he stated- 
that he had obtained most striking and un- 
expected effects from that drug in differ- 
ent forms of dyspnea, but that as a febri- 
fuge it had failed in his hands. Dr. Ber- 
thold, of Dresden, has since then experi- 
mented with the remedy in fifteen cases of 
intense dyspnea, with the following re- 
sults: In a severe case of asthma convul- 
sorum a teaspoonful of the tincture of que- 
bracho gave speedy relief, and three doses 
at hourly intervals effected a complete cure 
In a case of emphysema with asthma a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture was administered 
every three hours; the dyspnea did not 
yield until the third day, but the asthmatic 
attack was decidedly shortened by the 
remedy. In a case of emphysema compli- 
cated with pulmonary catarrh and preg- 
nancy, the respiration fell in one day from 
forty-eight to thirty-two under the use of 
quebracho. In a case of pleurisy, and one 
of chronic pulmonary catarrh, the remedy 
caused no improvement at all in the dysp- 
nea. Ina case of mitral insufficiency and 
stenosis, and in two cases of fatty heart, it 
exerted a very decided palliative action on 
the dyspnea. Of six cases of phthisis with 
great dyspnea, only two obtained any re- 
lief from the quebracho, but in these two 
cases the relief was very marked. In one 
of these cases of phthisis the diarrhea 
stopped after the first dose of the remedy. 
Dr. Berthold has found the alcoholic ex- 
tract of quebracho, that is, the resinous 
residue which remains after digestion, and 
is of course only soluble in alcohol, to be 
a very excellent remedy for diarrhea, He 
administered it in five cases of acute and 
chronic intestinal catarrh with very prompt 
effect. - 

Dr. Picot, of Carlsruhe, writes that h 
tried the tincture of quebracho in three 
cases of dyspneea, due respectively to 
catarrhal pneumonia, bronchial asthma, 
and valvular lesion, with very satisfactory 
effects. He also used it himself while doing 
some mountain climbing on his vacation, 
and found that it enabled him to climb 
with much greater ease and comfort—for 
instance, a certain expedition caused the 
pulse to rise from sixty-four to ninety-four, 
and the respiration from sixteen to forty- 
two, with a very unpleasant sensation of 
shortness of breath, but after a dose of 
half an ounce of the tincture the same as- 
cent only caused the pulse to rise to eighty 
and the respiration to thirty. A corpulent 
man and a nervous woman, who suffered 
greatly from dyspnoea after moderately 
rapid walking on level ground, were able 
to take the same amount of exertion with- 
out distress after a dose of from two anda 
half to four drachms of quebracho, 
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Oleate of Mercury in Alopecia and 
Psoriasis. 


For alopecia, Dr. John V. Shoemaker 
says that a ten per cent. solution of the 
oleate of mercury with the addition of a 
small quantity of olive oil, and scented 
with some essential oil, is an invaluable 
application for general thinning and loss 
of hair. When brushed lightly over the 
scalp in the aboye condition it produces 
both a-tonic and alterative effect upon the 
part. He has also employed as an appli- 
cation with great success a two ounce so- 
lution of the oleate of mercury, of ten per 
cent. strength, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of olive oil, in psoriasis and pityriasis, 
after all the redness and scales have disap- 
peared. The use of this preparation in 
these affections protects and soothes the 
hyperemic skin, and prevents a return of 
the diseased, condition. 


+ 9-9 
Whooping Cough. 
Dr. J. J. CALDWELL, of Baltimore, 
treats whooping cough by atomization with 
the following mixture: 


R. Ext. bellad. fl.........gtt. vi-xij. 
Ammonii bromidi... . Dj. 
Potass. bromidi,... .. D ij. 
Aquie distillate..... stable 


The child is held in front of the steam 
atomizer, charged with the above mixture, 
ten or fifteen minutes, at morning, noon, 
and bedtime, and the spray is brought in 
contact with the mouth, face, and lungs. 
The treatment is said to be almost invari- 
ably successful in cutting off the spasmodic 
cough in two or three days.—Chicago Med. 
Gazette. 
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Special Advertisements. 


WANTED, 
By a lady druggist of experience, a situation in an 
institution or store. Best references given. In- 
quire at Drueeists CrrcuLar office. 


WANTED, 
A situation by a licensed druggist of seven years’ 
experience (single); can give best of references 
from last employer. Address G. H., Box 860, New- 
burgh, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


In Cleveland, Ohio, or in Northern Ohio, ve a 
thoroughly competent druggist, speaking English 
and German. Address, JOSEPH FEIL, Graduate 
in Pharmacy, 800 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


WANTED, 
A situation, about June 25th, in prescription store 
(North or East preferred), by a graduate of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy, class 1879; speaks Eng- 
ish and German; has over six years’ experience in 
the retail drug trade in St. Louis; good referenge. 
Address GEO. J. KLEIN, Arenzville, Tl. 


WANTED, STEEL FOUNTAINS. 

Three to six steel fountains, new or second-hand, 
cheap for cash. MELVILLE BROS. & CO., San- 
dusky, O. 


WANTED. 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


SODA FOUNTAIN FOR SALE. 

A Tufts ‘‘ Cottage’ eight syrup fountain, in good 
order, of Italian Bardillo marble; generator and two 
large copper fountains, lately retinned with block 
tin; will be sold cheap. CHAS. E. DWIGHT, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 
Give price, amount of sales, expenses, etc. 
dress W. M., care DruaGists CIRCULAR. 


Ad- 


DRUGGIST’S FURNITURE AND 
FIXTURES FOR SALE. 
Comprising a full outfit for a first class store; will 
be sold very low; particulars furnished to persons 
desirous of purchasing. Address J. S. SEABURY, 
Jamaica, L. I. 


AT A BARGAIN. 


An elegant Drug Store in good location in the city 
of New Haven, Conn. (population 60,000); is doinga 
good business, and will be sold cheap, as the owner 
is abroad and cannot attend to it. Inquire at once 
of RICHARDSON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


EN RS Ea he A a BRATS ELEN OS 
A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 


FOR SALE, 

In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., av old established 

Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 

pemeeets apply to WM, YOUNG & CO., Milwan- 
ee, Wis. 


SSE Lae A COR TE Me Sal OT eT te 
FOR SALE, FINE DRUG STORE. 


One of the handsomest and best located drug 
stores in Ohio, ina cily of 60,000 inhabitants. Has 
a good retail trade and large prescription business; 
located in center of city, on main street; will in- 
voice from $10,000 to $12,000; stock and fixtures 
will be invoiced at cost; good reasons given for 
selling, Address OHIO, care DruaaistTs CLRCULAR. 


OU SR SE eS 


DRUG STORE OWNERS, 


Who desire to sell out without unnecessary 
ublicify, can register their stores at Dickson‘s 
ruvgists Agency, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, tor 

$5.00 per annum—if notsooner sold—and deduct the 

registering fee from the commission (244 per cent. 
on total selling price) when paid. (28-No charge 
to persons wishing to purchase. 


A 


Magnificent Business Opening. 


FIRST CLASS DRUG STORE FOR 
SALE. 


The subscriber offers for sale his drug store, 260 
Main Street, Rockland, Me., and would respectfully 
call your attention to the advantages offered to the 
purchaser. tockland is a city of over 7.000 inhabi- 
tants, and is the business centre of a large and 
populous region which is one of the richest and 
most flourishing in the State. In Rockland and 
vicinity are inexhaustible deposits of limestone and 
granite, ensuring continued prosperity and a healthy 
growth and business activity, and recent discoveries 
Indicate that in the near future it may become an 
important mining district. The drug business which 
is offered for sale was established by the subscriber 
nineteen years ago. and the location has never been 
changed. From the first a very large business has 
been done, and the trade that has been built up is of 
the very best class. It is now offered for sale for the 
sole reason that the owner is engaged in another 
business, and is unable to attend to both. It will be 
sold to none but a practical druggist, and to such 
very liberal terms will be made. It is confidently 
claimed that thts is the best opening for a druggist 
in the United States for the amount of capita “Te- 
quired, and the subscriber will undertake to demon- 
strate this to the satisfaction of the purchaser before 
the sale is completed. Further information will be 
sent by mail if desired, but it is preferred that the 
persons contemplating the sanehace should come 
and see the place for themselves. L. M. ROBBINS 
260 Main Street, Rockland, Maine, ; 

Rockland, May 12, 1880. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


6 bound volumes of American Journal of Pharmacy, 


for years 1871~72-73-74-75-76, for one dollar per 
volume, or for one copy of the new National Dis- 
Aaisch. Address §., care of 


pensatory by Stille & 
DrRuGee@ists CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


First-class drug store, at two-thirds value for cash; 
Lock 


good chance for physician. Address P. O. 


Box 59, Fulton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


A drug store in Central New York; arare chance for 
a cash man; fine location, elegant store, and a cash 
trade; rent very low; fixtures belong to the store. 


Address W.S8., care DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class drug store in Northern Illinois, doing 
a good business, long established, never before 
offered for sale; stock $8,000; references given and 
required. Address R.A. D., care of Druaeaists 


CIRCULAR. 


DRUG AND GROCERY STORE FOR 


SALE AT A SAORIFICE, 


In a pleasant village, central part of the de 
Ww. 


doing a good paying business. Address C. 


SNOW & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, OR EXCHANGE, 


A first-class Drug and Prescription store; will in- 

ventory from seven to nine thousand dollars; reason 

given for retiring, and books shown; thorough in- 
7 


spection invited. Address 24 I, N. W., C. D 


LEUMES, Washington, D. C. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Colorado, stock about $9,000; sales last year $21,500, 
and prospect much better for this year; terms cash, 
Drug stores in Pennsylvania, New 
aryland, Philadelphia, etc., at all prices, 


or apis | so 
Jersey, M 


and more drug stores wanted. Address W. M. 


DICKSON, agent for Drueeists CrrouLAR, etc., 


619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission 


Wanted, by the advertiser, a party having at least 


$3,000 cash, to engage in the auction sale of drugs. 
sundries, commercial articles, and to make limited 
advances on merchandize; the advertiser being an 
auctioneer and having the facilities to do business, 
no absolute investment of capital required; a pleasant 
and short houred business; particulars of Strickland 
as above. 


A prominent corner drug store, doing a first-class 
business, with excellent clean stock, will be sold 
for $3 500; location, Brooklyn, E. D. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dona fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies. 

N.B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


A Copy of LOCHMAN’S book of 


Dose and Price Labels. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price, $1.00, by 
JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman St., New York. 


Wines, Branpies. &€. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & ©0., 


IMPoRTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580, 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


rT e e 
Pure Tin Foil, 
Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATHIN PoblE TA Ty 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored, 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry S$t., 
NEW YORK. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


ALLEN’S BRAIN FOOD. 


The great remedy for Nervousness, Neryous De- 
bility, and all weakness of Generative Organs, can 
be obtained through all jobbers in U.8., at $8.00 
per doz. Druggists supplied, on demand, with cir- 
culars, etc. Send for pamphlet to 


ALLEN’S PHARMACY, 
315 First Ave., New York. 


GEO. £. WALTON & C0, 


No. | MAIN STREET; cor. Water, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE UNDERSIGNED, 
Having an experience of over 30 years in his old firm, 
Charles Ellis, Son & Co., will execute orders as a 
broker for druggists’ goods of all kinds. Glycerin 
aspecialty. EH. T. ELLIS, 145 South Front, Phila, 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 12TH St., NEAR Ist AVENUE, AND 
146 CHatHam Sr., N. Y. 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts, SPECIAL RATES 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
showy boxes. 


TUBES, $1.00 TO DRUGGISTS,. | 54 0REL CROWN.—4% in.; Regalia Reina; 
CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 10c.; fine Havana filler, specially selected dark 


Conn. wrapper. 


N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Druearsts 
only, by express, C. O. D., at thousand rates. 


PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


NOTICE. 


To the Drug Trade of New York 
City and Brooklyn. 


Mr. J. H. WILLSON, 274 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is authorized to receive your application in 
the WEesTERN Druaeists MutuAL BENEFIT Asso- 
CIATION of Cincinnati, Ohio, and will give correct 
vouchers for any moneys entrusted to his care in the 
interest of said association. 

By order of the association, 


J. M. DODCE, Sec’y. 


TYLER importers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINGH, 


NEW YORK, 
ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 
CUTTLE FISH BONES. 
FENUGREEK SEEDS. 
HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Grogs Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—All kinds. 
SENNA—AI kinds. 
VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 
Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougiesaud Catheters, 


AND 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


a ae ES a RT ES PEA A 


DRUGGISTS, TAKE NOTICE!!! 


Poisons and their Antidotes. 

A complete List, nicely gotten up on heavy card- 
board; size, 12x16; conveniently to have hung up 
behind the prescription counter as a ready reference 
table, thus avoiding consulting books, 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price, 25 cents. 

FR. LANGE, 
No. 191 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


May 12, 1880. 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—/i is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communications” suitable for Tur Drueaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solictted, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR DRUG- 
GISTS, PERFUMERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


Bootu & Morrit. Encyclopedia of Chemistry, Prac- 
tical and Theoretical: embracing its application 
to the Arts, Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Medicine, and Pharmacy; by James C Booth’ 
melter and refiner of the U. 8. Mint, and Campbell 
Morfit; numerous illustrations; 8vo, 978 pages. $5 00 

Byrn. The Complete Practical Distiller, to which 
are added practical directions for distilling; from 
the French of Th. Fling, brewer and distiller; 
TQmo. 2772 CR aT Re eee Ge $1.50 

CHRISTIANI. Perfumery and Kindred Arts: a com- 
plete detailed description of the various materials 
and apparatus used, and careful formule and 
advice for the fabrication of all the known prepa- 
rations of the day, including essences, tinctures, 
extracts, spirits, waters, vinegars, pomades, pow- 
ders, paints, oils, cosmetics, hair dyes, flavoring 
extracts, etc., etc., fancy toilet soaps, shaving 
creams, etc.; by R. 8. Christiani; illustrated ye 

5.00 

Coo_Ey. A Complete Practical Treatise on Per- 
fumery; 12mo; cloth $1.50 

Dupuais. A Treatise on the Distillation and Manu- 
facture of Alcoholic Liquors, and the preparation 
of aromatic waters, volatile oils, sugars, syrups, 
aromatic tinctures, liqueurs, cordials, wines, etc., 
etc.; from ihe French of M. M. Duplais; 14 folding 
plates; 748 pages; 8vo ... ... .... ..... ...$10.00 

Dossavcre. A Treatise on the Manufacture of Every 
Description of Soap; 8vo...... .. ; 

Normanpy. A Commercial Hand-book of Chemical 
Analysis; new edition; enlarged, by Henry M. 
Noad; thick 12m0\..:o4. cee oone . sete viees $5.00 

PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION, 


A Question of Dispensing,.—0. 8. (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) writes that not long since he received the 
following prescription: 


. Carbolic acid, concentrated.............. 
Label, use as directed. 


He adds: ‘‘I dispensed carbolic acid in crystals, 
but the doctor claimed it should have been the liquid 
95 per cent acid. Please give us your opinion.” 

In our judgment it was wrong, for more than one 
reason, to dispense crystallized acid when the con- 
centrated was prescribed. In the first place, it was 
not the article ordered, and, in the second, the sub- 
stitution was a very unfortunate one. While the 
95 per cent. acid remains liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, the crystallized soon solidifies again in the 
bottle, thus obliging the patient to immerse it some 
ten minutes in hot water every time a dose is to be 
measured out. As this may have to be done several 
times a day, and always at the risk of breaking the 
bottle, it is easy to see how well founded was the 
physician's displeasure. The process for making 
the 95 per cent, acid was described this year in the 
Notes and Queries of the March number. 


Simple Syrup by the Cold Process,— 
J. R. Paddock (Oswego, N. Y.) thus shows how to 
make a simple apparatus for rapidly preparing syrup 
without applying heat: ‘‘ Take two ordinary square 
castor oil cans, have a tinsmith to unsolder the tops, 
and, after cleaning the cans well, cut out the bot- 
tom of one, leaving a one-half inch flange all around. 
Next, punch a hole near the bottom of the other | 
can near a corner—because the metal is stiffer—for 
inserting a faucet, and solder the can with the cut 
bottom to the top of this. Make a perforated square 
diaphragm of heavy tin to rest on the half-inch 


REGNAULT. Elements of Chemistry; from the French 
of M. V. Regnault; by Jas. C. Booth and W. L. 
Faber; illustrated by nearly 700 wood engravings, 
comprising nearly 1,500 pages; 2 vols.; 8vo... $7.50 

RIFFAULT, VERGNAUD, AND Toussaint. A Practical 
Treatise on the Manufacture of Colors for Paint- 
ing; from the French, by A. A. Fesquet; illustrated 
bysliengravinos? 8v0;.4 cases ee iae eee $7.50 

WEATHERLEY. The Art of Boiling Sugar, Orystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge-making, Comfits, Gum Goods, etc., 
12mo Rs eters] 0 


hed Ye Hand book of Wiheral” Pee Pipe flange; cover the tin with white flannel; introduce 
ited by H. B. Nason; 12mo. ................ $3.00 | ® Small block-tin pipe through the flannel and dia- 


phragm an inch or so into the lower can, and extend 
it upwards to the top of the uppercan. Lastly, solder 
in the faucet—a molasses gate is best—and make a 
cover to fit loosely the top of the apparatus, which 
is now complete. To use it, place in the upper — 
can enough granulated sugar to nearly fill it, say 
forty pounds, and sixteen pounds of water. In 


ne 

NRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 

Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


June, 1880. ] 


about twenty-four hours between four and five gal- 
jons of syrup, weighing nearly eleven pounds to 
the gallon, are thus obtained. There remains an 
excess of sugar, which is left for the next opera- 
tion, when only thirty-two pounds of sugar are 
added with the same quantity of water used ut first. 
Of course this apparatus can be made on a larger 
scale with three or more cans, but, if attended to, 
this little appliance will supply quite a large trade. 
I formerly used an alcohol barrel, but being obliged, 
owing to the lack of a cellar, to keep it in a dry 
place, its leaking was very annoying. I would like 
to hear from druggists as to their success with the 
plan just now described.” 


J. B. T, (New Haven, Conn.).—The following are 
taken from our files: 


Root Beer Extract. 


Fluid extract of American sarsaparilla, 
is a pipsissewa, of each... 10 fl. dr. 


# i wintergreen ;.>-5-.-. aie 
ae i MCOrice: ants. Seer te SS 
Root Beer Flavoring. 

Oil of wintergreen.... ........ 4 fiuid drachms. 
tive GORRALEAB EL, swiss sa. sss. Bak 4S 
RB MRCLOVOR Sod 8 «n/c oe Gneas 1 ‘“ drachm. 
SAICBBO!, xicth Ser: 5.90 ~basice hohe 4 “ ounces. 


Mix and dissolve. For use, take the whole of the 
above-mentioned extract and one ounce of the 
flavoring, and mix them with one gallon of re- 
fined molasses and nine gallons of water. Add 
one quart of brewer’s yeast, and let the whole fer- 


- ment. Another way is to omit the yeast, and to in- 


troduce the mixture into an ordinary soda fountain, 
in which it is charged with carbonic acid water in 
the usual manner. 


Ginger Ale Extract, 


Powdered Jamaica ginger............ 8 pounds. 
Prech lemon peel «2. oo. sche cas «Rescue 1 pound. 
Powdered Cayenne pepper..... ... .. 4 ounces. 
PICOMON Sake ccs nak ese yam <n eens 5,208 me 1 gallon. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

For a ten-gallon fountain, take four or five ounces 
of the extract and about twelve pints of simple 
syrup, and charge with gas. The other beverages 
mentioned in your letter are proprietary articles, for 
which we can give no formulas. 


J. W. (Connersvilie, Ind.).—(1.) The Elixir of 
Rhamnus Frangula Compound described in Octo- 
ber, 1879, page 177, is said to make a good laxative 
elixir. (2.) A formula for a Compound Elixir of 
Hucalyptus was given in the February number of the 
same yeir, page 49, and for Syrup of Protoxide of 
Tron in August, page 144, also in the same volume, 


D. N. (Waterloo, Iowa).—(1.) Unguentum Cadi- 
num is an English preparation, which formularies 
direct to make as follows: 


Ointment of Juniper Tar, 


AAS Gag hia Gre eee Geeta eee tet 6 ounces. 
LS SEN Gt nS See ee eats Ue 
HERORW RX! Gatyeciel sidviar auld ois alents ale there 4 =e 
Oil of cade, or juniper tar............ 16 ss 


Melt together the lard, suet, and beeswax, and, when 
the mixture begins to solidify, add to it the oil of 
cade. The ointment may be perfumed with a little 
oil of lavender or rose-geranium. It is used in 
various skin diseases. (2.) A receipt for makmg 
Bandoline was given in November, 1879, page 194. 
(3.) It is against our rules to supply formulas for 
adulterating drugs or chemicals. (4.) For the in- 
formation desired, address the Secretary of the 
New York College of Pharmacy, H. A. Cassebeer, Jr , 
or the Clerk, H. M, Wilder, 209 and 211 East Twenty- 


* third street. 


GW. L. (Sim Francisco, Cal.).—The Crackling 
Noise of Roll-suiphur when inclosed in the 
hand is owing to its brittleness and to its property 
of being a bad conductor of heat. The unequal 
expansion of the molecules causes the sulphur to 
split into innumerable cracks, the noise of which 
can easily be heard by holding the roll close to the 
ear. The smell observed at the same time was once 
supposed to arise from ahydrogen compound, formed 
by friction, but is now ascribed rather to the produc- 
tionof ozone. ‘That sulphur crackles more loudly in 
the hands of some persons than others is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that some have warmer hands 
than others, The nerves have nothing to do with 
the crackling. 

Senex (Gaffney, S. C.).— Your query answers 
itself, and it is scarcely possible to understand 
where the difficulty lies. The directions of the Phar- 
macopeia and Dispensatory referred to are plain 
and intelligible enough to any druggist familiar 
with the English language. 


A. B. OC. (Haverhill, Mass.).—The best way to 
make Filter Pulp is the following: Take filter- 
ing or any unsized paper, tear it into pieces, and 
soak it some five or ten minutes in a basin of cold 
water. Then with a fork or an egg-beater beat it well 


separated by pouring the liquid on a muslin strainer. 
The excess of water is to be removed by gentle 
pressure, but care must be taken not to squeeze the 
pulp too hard, else it would not readily mix with 
the liquid to be filtered. When ready for use the 
liquid should be added to the pulp, not the pulp to 
the liquid. A convenient way is to place the pulp 
in a graduate, and to add to it small portions of the 
liquid at a time, stirring well with a flat wooden 
stick, When the mixture in the glass is homo- 
geneous it is poured back into the bottle holding the 
remainder of the liquid, and the whole thoroughly 
shaken, It is best to leave the pulp in contact some 
time before filtering. In some cases it is found 
necessary to wait as long as twenty-four hours, 
shaking occasionally, but half an hour is generally 
sufficient. The effect of the pulp is simply mechani- 
cal; it has over magnesia, clay, and other like sub- 
stances, the advantage of introducing no foreign 
bodies into the preparation treated. When alcoholic 
or aqueous liquids are to be clarified they are to be 
finally filtered through an ordinary filter. Syrups 
may be thrown on a canton flannel strainer, the 
first portions passed being returned to the strainer. 
But in all cases the pu!p is best made separately 
with water, because it is almost impossible to per- 
form the operation with syrupy or alcoholic liquids. 
and the beating of the paper with water has the 
effect of a preliminary washing. 


S. D. (New York), —** What Chlorodyne 
should be dispensed when no definite name 
is mentioned in the prescription?’ The query is 
not an easy one to answer. Before this we have 
more than once had occasion to call attention to the 
discordant character of the half dozen or more semi- 
officinal formulas in use for making chlorodyne 
But speaking only for this city and vicinity, we be- 
lieve that Squire’s formula is the one most generally 
adopted, although the case may be‘idifferent else- 
where. A good reason for the preference is that 
this preparation has received the sanction of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, while the 
others have more or less of a local character. The 
formula in question was published this year in 
April, page 91. It is to be hoped that the coming 
Pharmacopeia will authoritatively end the uncer- 
tainty. 


T. (Statesville, N. C.).—To intelligently reply to 
your query would reguire more knowledge of the 
composition and mode of manufacture of the oil 
mentionedthan we can be expected to have of most 
proprietary articles. Our impression is that it is 
frequently used internally without, so far as known, 
unpleasant consequences. More we are unable to 
say. 


M. N. (Atchison, Kans.)—Your query was answer- 
ed in the Notes and Queries for January last. 


M. GC. M. (Yarmouth, Me.).—The Magma of 
Phosphate of Lime used in the preparation 
of various syrups may be made by dissolving the 
commercial bone-phosphate of lime in diluted mu- 
riatic acid, filtering the solution, and precipitating 
the filtrate with a slight excess of water of ammo- 
nia. The magma is then collected on a calico 
strainer and washed with distilled water until the 
liquid which passes through no longer occasions a 
white precipitate when dropped into a solution of 
nitrate of silver acidulated with nitric acid. It is 
now ready for use. On drying, the magma forms a 
granular powder known officinally as Precipitated 
Phosphate of Lime. Another process preferred by 
some European pharmaceutists is to precipitate 
a solution of chloride of calcium with one of the 
ordinary medicinal phosphate of soda, the same 
precautions being taken in regard to the collection 
and washing of the precipitate. 


Useful Suggestions, 
To The Druggisis Circular ; 

(i.) A Velvet-black Enk. The great supe- 
riority of extract of logwood ink over any other as 
regards permanency—one of the most important 
qualities of ink—led me to try it in several ways 
The yellowish tinge peculi:r to such ink gave me 
the idea to combine it with aniline in the following 
manner: 

Concentrated solution of extract of logwood 


TO'RICOR OL eee aa ne a Nalek eld es ca uence 2 seas Oj. 
Violet aniline, sufficient, or................... 2 8s. 
Solution of chloride of iron....,............... Zj. 

Mix. 

Take of the above mixture......... ........ Z ij. 
WiStON cis) a cisre cr optatecnabaiscsinsae % xiv. 
GUY RTADIC Ns. hide a ial Toc ecde ce 388. 


This letter is written with such ink. 


(2.) The officinal Soap Liniment is very trou- 
blesome in winter on account of its congealing in 
lumps. I made some soap liniment last winter, 
substituting for Castile soap a potassa, or soft soap, 
using its equivalent in weight of dry soap, and pro- 
ceeding with it as in the officinal formula. It made 
a beautiful, clear liniment, which never congealed 
in the least. It is true, our winters are not very 
cold. I made a soap of castor oil with caustic po- 


| tassa dissolved in as little water as possible. Of this 
- till it is reduced to a uniform pulp, which is easily %02P I took four and a half ounces, and proceeded 
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exactly in accordance with the directions of the 
Pharmacopeeia for the rest. 8. 
Hearne, Texas. 


(ReMarKs.—The sample of writing sent by 
our correspondent is of the purest and deepest 
black color that we have seen for some time. It has, 
moreover, a distinctive velvety appearance, which 
led us to call the ink ‘‘ velvet black,’ a name well 
deserved, although our correspondent was probably 
too modest to apply it himself. If the ink keeps 
moderately well, and reasonably answers the pur- 
poses of a wrifing fluid for steel pens, it is really a 
superior article. His suggestion of using a potash 
soap for making soap liniment, although a good one, 
is not quite new, but we believe the idea of employ- 
ing a castor oil soap is original.] 


C. D. (Port Gibson, Miss.).—(1.) So far as we can 
judge without having seen the finished mixture, we 
believe the addition of a few drops of muriatic acid 
would have prevented the gelatinization (2.) Tu 
disguise the taste of quinia various methods were 
suggested in THE Druaeists CrrcuLar of March, 
1879. (3.) The way to silver pills was described in 
the same number. A precaution to be observed 
with quinia pills, as well as with others to be silver- 
ed, is to avoid the use of glycerine in making the 
mass, 

W. H. T. (Frackville, Pa.).— We cannot con- 
scientiously recommend to the readers of THE 


Droeeists CrRcULAR a formula for Citrate of 


Magnesia, containing, like yours, only three-fifths 
of the quantity of salt directed in the Pharmaco 
peia, Your process may be good otherwise. 

J.W. M. (Oskaloosa, Jowa.).—Formulas for making 
Colorless Tincture of Iodine can be found in back 
numbers of THE Druea@ists CrrcuLaR, and in both 
the United States and the National Dispensatories. 


A. C0. S. (Wheeling, W. Va.).—The following is 
recommended as a good cathartic in hepatic affec- 
tions: 

Compound Pills of Resin of Podo- 


phyllum, 
Resin of podophyllum.............. 1 drachm. 
SCAMMODY: ve ch gasdewios ons ecw ieioniees 1 a 
Gamboge: <7. .cecemce cs) cise esse eee 1 sé 
Castile sOap”<ceree deeewns. acs acess 30 grains. 


Mix, and divide into one hundred and twenty pills. 
Dose, from one to two pills every night. 


W. (Hamilton, Canada).—We can recommend no 
receipt for making Artificial Honey. Formulas for 
Soda Water Syrups are given in another part of the 
present number. 

K. O. F. (Akron, O.).—We take the following 
from our files: 


Dr. Thompson’s Solution of 
Phosphorus, 
IPRORDNOTUA Scares ct erannc soe 1 grain. 
Absolute alcohol............. 5 fluid drachms. 
Glycerine saw scas wee sess dee te Aen se 
A GOD OE J acute) (a eieiemieice d 5 ue ies x 
Essence of peppermint....... 40 minims. 


The phosphorus is to be first dissolved in the abso- 
lute alcohol, with the help of a gentle heat; the 
glycerine and alcohol, previously warmed, are next to 
be added, and, lastly, the essence of peppermint. 
Each finid drachm of the mixture contains very ap- 
proximately one-twentieth of a grain of pure phos- 
phorus. The dose is, asa tonic, from one-hundredth 
to one-twenty-fifth of a grain of phosphorus, and 
from one-twelfth to one-cighth of a grain when a 
stimulating effect is desired. 


Stewart's Syrup.—A. #. Magoffin (Newark, 
O.), in answer to a query in last number, communi- 
cates the following: ‘‘ Macerate six ounces of bruised 
rhubarb in four pints of dilute alcohol; press, filter, 
and evaporate the liquid to two pints. Then mix 
eight ounces of this tincture with twenty-eight fluid 
ounces of simple syrup. Nothing is said in my 
formula of iodine or iodide of potassium.” 


J. (Palmyra, N. Y.).—The formula of Goddard's 
Eiixir of Valerimate of Ammonia was given in 
former numbers of THE DRuUGGISTs CIRCULAR, and 
can be found also in Parrish’s Pharmacy and other 
treatises. It chiefly differs from the other elixirs 
of the same kind in the use of the natural vale- 
rianic acid from the valerian instead of the artificial 
acid most generally employed. The flavor of an 
elixir is a mere matter of taste, and is of little im- 
portance, provided it pleases the patient and dis- 
guises unpalatable medicines sufficiently. 


F. H. (London, Ontavio).—WPilocarpia, The 
preparation and uses of this alkaloid are briefly al- 
luded to in both the United States and the National 
Dispensatories. More detailed descriptions are to 
be found in the back numbers of THE DrucaisTs 
CrrouLarR. Among these we may mention the issue 
of December, 1879, as containing several articles, 
which nearly cover the whole ground. 


Chemical Photographs, — W. Beekman 


Pears ener CO ee et ee ee 
( Boston, Mass.),in answer to a query in the May 
number, informs us that these plates are what is 
familiarly known as a “sell,” or, as the Jate lament- 
ed Artemus Ward had it, a ‘‘goake."” He says: “I 
notice in THE DrRuGeists CrrouLAR an inquiry from 
a California correspondent in regard to chemical 
photographs, an apparently plain piece of glass on 
which, when a person breathes upon it, he sees his 
own likeness. To my knowledge there is no such 
glass made, but some plates are prepared which, 
when breathed upon, show a donkey's head. 
These may be-made by drawing on clean giass this, 
or any desired object, with French chalk, a green- 
ish-yellow variety of steatite. I am only fifteen 
years old, s0 the accuracy of my information may 
be doubted, but [ know this will work.” 


0. R.S. (Oswego, Kans.).—Spirit of Winde- 
rerus and Tincture of Iron. A mixture 
of this kind, containing a large excess of the so'u- 
tion of acetate of ainmonia, is liable to more than 
one chemical change. With a neutral or slightly 
acid solution a double decomposition first occurs, 
resulting in the formation of acetate of iron, easily 
recognized by its deep blood-red color. Subsequent- 
ly oxide of iron slowly precipitates on long stand- 
ing, or more rapidly on boiling. With an alkaline 
solution of acetate of ammonia—and such is fre- 
quently the state of the liquor kept in stores—an 
immediate precipitate of oxide of iron ig the in- 
evitable result. To this last cause the change ob- 
erved in your mixture is most likely to be at- 
tributed. 


CG. J. H. (Chicago, Ill.). — India-rubber 
Plasters, The following is said to be the com- 
position of the mass: 

Virginrubber tiene cs acai alcer aes 1 pound, 

PltC cate casas ae serene tea seco ee 8 ounces. 

EHUB cco nesaceea tema eee ceneiesiieetes Soe 

Capsicum, powdered............... 30 grains. 


J. D. (Bull Dam, Col.).—1.)—In our opinion a 
mixture of equal parts colocynth, oil of cubebs, 
sweet nitre, and tincture of iron must be a very 
inelegant preparation, especially if, the receipt 
being taken to the letter, colocynth, whole or pow- 
dered, isemployed. Otherwise the dose, eight drops 
three times a day, is not excessive. (2.) An article 
on Peruvian Bark in Dipsomania, in January, page 
38, substantially answers your query. (3.) To make 
Tincture of Iron from the Crystallized 
Sesquichloride, probably the easiest way 
would be to dissolve the crystals in enough water 
to obtain a solution of sp. gr. 1°355, and to mix it with 
three times its volume of alcohol. 
stability of the tincture a small quantity, say one 
or two per cent., of muriatic acid, may be added. 


— = 
‘ 


F. 8. C. (Lowell, Mass.).—Sub-borate of 
Soda is one of the old synonyms for common 
borax. In reality, however, borax is an acid salt 
corresponding to the bicarbonate of the same base, 
and therefore entitled to the name of biborate of 
soda, by which it is often designated. The neutral 
borate is formed by fusing borax and carbonate of 
soda in equivalent proportions, and dissolving the 
mass in water. 


The Last of ** Wall Ink. — Further in- 
formation, received from good authority in Ireland, 
finally settles the identity of this plant.. It proves to 
be simply Brook-lime, Veronica Beccabunga, a native 
of Europe, but now found in most of the Eastern 
and Northern States of this country, growing in 
small streams and near water-courses. Another 
Irish local name for the plant is Well Ink, 


K. B. (Georgetown, D. C.).—(1.) The most com- 
monly used, and probably the best, Amti-fer- 
ment for cider is the sulphite of lime. (2.) 
Wish-sounds are a variety of isinglass, fre- 
quently employed for refining cider, ale, wine, and 
other fermented liquors, containing less than fifteen 
or twenty per cent. of alcohol. They only require 
to be dissolved in warm water. They, as well as 
sulphite of lime, cau be obtained from most whole- 
sale drug houses. (3.) By ** Refining Sand” 
we presume you mean the substance used for 
clarifying liquids when large quantities are to be 
filtered. Its preparation is most simple, and con- 
sists in selecting clean, white sand, and washing it 
with water, afterwards drying it‘in the sun or in an 
oven. To make a Sand-filter, holes are bored 
in the bottom of a pail or tub, a piece of Canton 
flannel is laid inside, and another tied outside; then 
four or five inches of sand are spread on the bottom, 
and the strainer being adjusted on an open cask of 
the proper size standing on its head, the liquid is 
poured on the sand carefully so as not to disturb its 
surface too much. The first portions that pass 
through are drawn by means of a faucet inserted 
in the cask, and returned to the strainer until the 
filtrate becomes perfectly clear. In this manner 
manufacturers of elixirs filter in a few hours several 
hundred gallons of some of these preparations. 
(4.) The antiseptic solution mentioned in your letter 
is unknown to us, It is apparently a proprietary 
article, 
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J. 8. T. (Cincinnati, O.).—Your. query should be 
addressed to the publishers of the United States 
Dispensatory. However, judging from precedents, 
we presume no newly revised edition is likely to be 
published till some time after the new Pharmaco- 
peia is issued. 


J. A. E. (Kansas City, Mo.).—Quinia, Pyrophos- 
phate ef Iron, and Phosphoric Acid. The remarks 
recently made by Dr. Baker before the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Association substantially answer 
your query. They were prioted in a report of the 
meeting published in Tur Drua@eists CrrcuLaR for 
April, page 92. 

A. P. (Massachusetis).— Commercial Ex- 
tract of Ginger. For prescription or medicinal 
use no other kind should be dispensed than the 
officinal tincture made with pure ginger and alcohol. 
But since the peppery extracts of various manu- 
facturers appear to better suit the popular taste for 
flavoring beverages and for other domestic pur- 
poses, it is perfectly proper that the druggist 
should try to supply the public with the article 
wanted, namely, a strong, pungent extract flayor- 
ed with ginger. It is well known that Cayenne 
pepper is the main ingredient of most of the ex- 
tracts of ginger now extensively sold here and in 
England, and many persons are g0 accustomed to 
these that a pure extract finds no favor in their 
eyes—it is not ‘burning’ enough. We would pro- 
pose the following, to be modified according to cir- 
cumstances: 


CAyENHS PEPPCT s...vece seasswacsians 1 ounce. 
Powdered Ginger ire sis cperoicietics = ueeeleces 4 ounces. 
Alconol: 66 cGo.s.cszasts vigetiaas dite sie 4 pints. 


Exhaust by percolation or maceration, and color 
with burnt sugar and cudbear. 


H. 0. C. (New Albany, Ind.).—To Prepare 
Lemon-Juice for Shipping. The7aw juice 
intended for use on ships is allowed to ferment 
slightly to separate mucilaginous matters, and 
afterwards fortified with five or six per cent. of alco- 
hol, or twice as much of brandy, to insure its keep- 
ing. Thus prepared, it remains in good condition 
during the longest sea voyages. The concentrated 
juice is made in lemon-growing countries chiefly for 
the use of calico printers, and is the source from 
which manufacturers obtain the crystallized citric 
acid. As found in commerce, it is a dark, treacly- 
looking liquid, of sp. gr. 1°240 to 1:270, and contain- 
ing from thirty to thirty-six per cent. of pure citric 
acid. The dark color indicates that the concentra- 
tion is performed in a most primitive manner. For 
calico printers this may be of little importance, but 
manufacturers of citric acid would probably be 
willing to pay a higher price for light-eolored juice, 
as being likely to yield a larger quantity of crystals 
with less expense and trouble. By the use of mod- 
ern appliances that need not be described here, 
concentrated lemon or lime juice could easily be 
prepared almost colorless. In any case, when in 
this shape, lemon-juice will keep for a yery long 
time unaltered. The question, Will this manufac- 
ture be remuneratiye in this country? is one that any 
intelligent business man should have no difficulty in 
solying for himself according to his location and 
other circumstances. 


J. W. (Chicago, Ill..—_Incompatibles, As 
we have more than once had occasion to remark, 
iodide of potassium is incompatible with most alka- 
loids, quinia, cinchonidia, and morphia included. 
They should not be administered together. 


J. C.(Tarentum, Pa.).—Some twenty-six receipts 
for inks of different kinds were published in Tur 
Drueeists CrrouLar during the year 1879, and 
several more this year, including the present num- 
ber. It would be unjust to our older subscribers to 
be so soon repeating the same story. We can only 
reprint the following, which appeared for the last 
time in 1878, and most resembles the kind named in 
your letter: 


Blue-black Writing Fluid. 


Aleppo galls, bruised........... ... 9 ounces, 
BUMised > ClOTAE TF aicerietnwectnee ne 2 drachms. 
Cold Waterss oy tie dc tice tad Cones 80 ounces. 
Sulphate of iron ......... tive: Seley <Oy ahemee 
Sulphuric. scidn wc. tenss fo cmasicn ete 70 minims. 
ERMC DAGhe to rite wonts, on Coiansm an 4 drachms. 


Place the galls and the cloyes in a gallon bottle, 
pour upon them the water, and let them macerate, 
with frequent agitation, fora fortnight. Press, and 
filter through paper into another gallon bottle. 
Next, put in the sulphate of iron, dissolye it, add the 
acid, and shake the whole briskly. Lastly, add the 
indigo paste, mix well, and filter again through 
paper. The ink is to be kept in well-corked bottles. 
The writing is at first pale green, but soon turns to a 
jet-black. We can supply any of the back numbers 
of 1879 for fifteen cents each, or the whole volume, 
unbound, for one dollar and sixty cents, 


** Ong. Citrine Rubra.?—In answer to a 
query respecting the composition of the ointment 
designated by the above very incorrect name, we 
have received communications from a number of 
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correspondents. Hdwin Kareckson (Baltimore, Md.) 
writes: ‘‘I have in stock, and occasionally dispense 
upon prescription of a professor in one of our medi- 
cal schools, an ointment of nitrate of mercury, 
made with cod liver oil instead of lard or neatsfoot 
oil, as usual. Its color is deep drown, and its con- 
sistence is now as soft and smooth as when prepared 
several years ago. It is prescribed under the name 
Ung. Hydr. Nitr. Fuscum, and less correctly some- 
times as Ung. Citrinum Fuscum. Perhaps your 
correspondent refers to some similar preparation.” 
The same opinion is entertained by the following: 
A. A. Culvert (Momence, Ill.), J. H. Linnemann 
(Cincinnati, O.), O. EH. Mueller (Louisville, Ky.), 
C. Bacay (Mt. Vernon, Ind.), 0. S. K. (Carrollton, 
Ky.), and #. W. Bayer (Cincinnati, O.). 

On the other hand, A. #. Magoffin (Newark, 0.) 
says he would understand the expression to mean 
Ointment of Red Precipitate, as he has had calls for 
this preparation under the name of ‘Ung. Cit. 
Rubra.” 


W. W. M. (Van West, O.).—A receipt for Hecto- 
graphic or Chromographic Ink was given in the 
January number of this year, page 41, and another, 
slightly different, in May, page 106, 


S. J. M. (Chicago, Il.).—(1.) Extract of 
Heliotrope is not among the list of the formulas 
for perfumery originated by Mr. Saunders. The 
following is said to give a satisfactory product: 


HXtractiOr VANTIA Gasese caste eree teres 8 ounces. 
ne rose from pomatum ...........4 
orange flower from pomatum.. 2 ‘ 
AMIDETQTIS: co eee chee anteecnees 1 ounce. 
Oil of bitter almonds... 2-52. sce uenee 5 drops. 


(2.) We can recommend no process for removing the 
oily smell acquired by perfumed extracts when the 
pomatum has been washed too much. The remedy 
that suggests itself is to avoid excessive washing. 
When not quite exhausted the pomatum can be sold 
with advantage as ordinary hair grease. Some manu- 
facturers in this city thus dispose of their pomatums 
to retail druggists, and more than one customer, in- 
stead of objecting to the smell of alcohol, rather 
likes this sort of cosmetic, under the imp ression 
that it fortifies the hair. 


“ 


“ 


V. (Chester, N. J.).—Your query is answered by 
another correspondent in another column of the 
Notes and Queries. 

We are indebted to J. F. P. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
for the following information: ‘‘In answer to an 
inquiry for a formula for Compound In- 
fusion of Myrrh, I enclose you the following, 
which, although a decoction rather than an in- 
fusion, is prescribed here quite extensively under 
the aboye name: 


Gum myrrh, bruised............... 23 grains. 
Socotrine aloes, bruised............ 2 ge 
Spanish saffron ........ ... .. a alle 
Carbonate of potassa...... ........ 15“ 
Powdered extract of licorice... .. .. 2drachms. 
Waters .20 eye mcostce Rie geinaitats rs 6 ounces. 


Boil slowly to four fluid ounces, strain, and add: 
Compound tincture of cardamom... 2 ounces.” 


{Notx.—This preparation much resembles the 
compound decoction of aloes, at one time officinal in 
the older London, Edinburgh, and Amsterdam 
Pharmacopeias. In all these the ingredients are 
the same, only the proportions are somewhat differ- 
ent. Of the two names, however, the pharmaco- 
peial is the better, as aloes is undoubtedly the 
principal active substance, the others being only 
added as adjuvants and corrigents.] 


A Name to be Interpreted.—V. J. (De- 
catur, Ill.) writes: “I have a receipt for tooth pow- 
der, directing prepared chalk, powdered orris root, 
and Powdered Lava. As I can find no such 
powder as the last one in pharmaceutical treatises, 
I would ask you, What is it?” 


[Answer.—It may be what the recipe calls for, 
namely, the powder of volcanic lava, or more like- 
ly, perhaps, that of pumice stone. Properly speak- 
ing, pumice is not the same thing as lava, but as it 
is also of volcanic origin, inaccurate writers might 
thus designate it. Besides, pumice stone is just the 
thing for a tooth powder.] 


F’. (Vermont).—We are sorry not to be able to help 
you in perfecting the formulas of the various cures 
and eixirs named in your communication, Any 
one intending to manufacture proprietary medicines 
for the market—for such your articles appear to be— 
ought to know enough of pharmacy and chemistry 
to work out his receipts himself. Otherwise he 
should hire some one more experienced to do it for 
him. 


L. A. C. (Kingston, Ontario)— 1.) Hydrosul- 
Phate of Soda is made by running a stream of 
sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution of caustic 
soda, of sp. gr. 1/33, till saturation. The liquor 
being set aside, protected from the contact of air, 
lets down the salt in the shape of transparent and 
nearly colorless crystals. (2,) The bitterness of a 
vegetable principle cannot be destroyed without de- 


stroying the compound at the same time, It can 
only be disguised by various drugs, among which 
licorice is the foremost. 


The Composition of Secret Prepara- 
tions.—Scarcely a week passes but we receive one 
or more inquiries about the composition of some pro- 
prietary preparation or other, the formula of which, 
for obvious commercial reasons, is kept secret. Al- 
most invariably we are obliged to give in the Notes 
and Queries the same stereotyped answer: Feliable 
information is not likely to be obta ned. 

We have often wondered why, amongst our many 
inquirers, most of whom seem to be very intelligent, 
and some of whom we know to be graduates in 
pharmacy, so few should “try” to find out for 
themselves at least some of the constituents of these 
preparations. We were forcibly reminded of this a 
few days ago by reading the report of an investiga- 
tion by 8S. A. McDonnell on a well-known extract 
of pinus canidensis, which appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the California Pharmaceutical Society. 
The label of the extract states that the preparation 
possesses astringent and tonic properties, and does 
not stain the skin, besides being beneficial in con- 
trolling all morbid discharges of the skin. In ap- 
pearance the liquid is as clear as glycerine. This 
very naturally led Mr. McDonnell to look for copper, 
zinc, lead, alum, and iron. By using appropriate 
but very simple tests he soon satisfied himself that 
some, if not all, of the constituents were sulphate 
of zinc, alum, glucose, and water. 

Now, we ask why cannot those of our readers who 
are anxious to know something about the composi- 
tion of such preparations institute researches them- 
selves? To begin with, let them be guided by the 
name, pro,erties, appearance, taste, and smell, and 
by the certainty that manufacturers strive to make 
as much money as possible, and, consequently, are 
not likely to use rare or expensive substances, 
Quite often, of course, they will fail, organic sub- 
stances being naturally difficult of recognition in 
complex mixtures. But even in cases of total failures 
they will nevertheless have learned something, and 
by degrees become quite adept in analyzing. To 
be sure it is always easier to ask than to try. 


J. O. (Holyoke, Mass.).—The preparation is too 
complex to give a definite answer. In a general 
way it may be predicted that the filtrate will contain 
acetate of zinc, perhaps some sulphate of the same 
base, the active constituents of opium, and no lead. 
But this cannot be accepted ag certain without a 
chemical examination of the liquid. 


J. A. P. (Kansas, Iil.).—An article on Face Pow- 
ders in THE Drua@aists CrrcuLAR of October, 1878, 
page 174, answers your first query. We scarcely un- 
derstood what particular sort of hair preparation is 
meant by the second. In what respects does it 
differ from the ordinary hair oils or glycerine dress- 
ings? 


J. C. (Acton West, Ontario).—(1.) To Preserve 
Eggs, the usual plan is to dip them in lime water, 
holding some salt in solution. The process was de- 
scribed at length in Tuk Druaeaists CrrcuLaR of 
March, 1878, page 68. (2.) To Preserve But- 
ter, a good way is said to be to add to each pound 
of it two ounces of the following mixture, finely 
powdered; 


Raltpetre = clasioms coicic< stave sede sate 1 ounce. 
WEIL BUORE haus corel cate aie 6 Aas a 3 ounces, 
Beat piny Salt n:.,- sctezjes eemisasel saa hs 12 ise 


Thoroughly incorporate the mixture with the but- 
ter, and pack the product tightly in glazed earthen- 
ware vessels. 


E. H. C. (Cumberland, Pa.).—The following is 
frequently used here as a liniment in cutaneous 
affections: 

Compound Tincture of Green Soap. 


Green SOD cca n- meter caae tee 1 ounce. 
Oilof:cade: «., diss tact een eis ee i ge 
AICOHOL A. cians tees ate cate ereehcce 1 foie 

OW ULIAVENGER, coos cevasteere cures: 90 minims, 


H. T. (Senecaviile, N. Y.).—We can supply no for- 
mula for the preparation unless you are alittle more 
explicit in your description of it. 


A. B. R. (Baltimore, Md.).—To Remove 
Quicksilver from Silver Coins, the best 
way is to heat them slowly to dull red heat in a sand 
bath. Whether they will be then in condition to be 
used as currency will depend altogether on the state 
and appearance of their surface. They will have 
lost no appreciable amount of their former weight. 


A. A. 8. (Binghamton, N. Y.).—A formula for 
Camphorated Phenol was given in the last number 
of Tse Druaaists CircuLAR, 


EB. S. B. (New Haven, Conn.).—A Note respect- 
ing Lemon Juice, in another column of the present 
number, substantially answers your query. 


A, M. (Visalia, Cala.).—Not being acquainted with 
the kind of American Carbolic Acid mentioned 
in your letter, we are unable to say in what respect 


it differs from the products of Calvert & Co., of 
Manchester, England. In a communication to Taz 
Drveeists CircULAR, October, 1879, page 177, the 
above-named firm broadly hinted that the unchange- 
ableness of some kinds of carbolic acid is owing to 
an intentional adulteration well known to manu- 
facturers, but kept secret from the public. A tarry 
sméll is certainly much more objectionable than a 
light pink color in carbolic acid to be employed 
medicinally. 


4M. D. (New York).—It is impossible to advise you 
unless you give more particulars, not necessarily 
for publication, but to enable us to understand 
what may be the cause of the difficulty. 


G. W. W. (Minonk, Iil.).—'To Polish Marble, 
the slab, previously rendered even by means of very 
fine sandstone, is rubbed with fine emery powder on 
a piece of felt, and then with putty powder on clean 
rags. Finally, it is polished with fine rags without 
any powder. 

F. L. Utica(N. Y.).—(1.) Low Prices of Pre« 
scriptions. We have good reasons for doubting 
some of the reports—not all—of the very low prices 
at which medicines and patent articles are sold in 
various parts of the country. It is our personal ex- 
perience, and no doubt that of many druggists, that 


some persons, not burdened with scruples, are in 


the habit of ‘‘ beating down” prices, wheneyer they 
can, by falsely saying to one druggist that So-and-so 
—naming a near competitor—charges only so much 
for a given prescription or patent medicine. If the 
terms are declined they go to the competitor and 
tell him the same story about the first druggist; 
they trayel thus from pharmacy to pharmacy to save 
a little money, with the result of sowing dissension 
between druggists who ought to be friends. Keep 
your eyes open, and do not believe every one. (2.) 
Pharmaceutical Societies. That some il- 
literate druggists happen to be members of newly 
formed associations should not be taken as an 
argument against these societies in general. The 
majority of their members are intelligent and ex, 
perienced pharmaceutists, often occupying places 
at the head of their profession, and pharmaceutical 
associations are doing indisputable good in raising 
the social and scientific standing of druggists asa 
class. The very fact that some of the less educated 
join these societies is, on the contrary, a sign that 
they wish to improve themselves by associating 
with their superiors in learning and attainments. 
The means of pharmaceutical education haye been 
sadly deficient in the past, and are not yet within 
easy reach of all. Those who show a desire to 
make up by individual labor for the shortcomings 
of their early training should not be repulsed, but 
encouraged in their endeayors, and guided in their 
efforts by their better-favored brother-druggists. 


D. N. (Waterloo, Iowa) writes: “Can a perfect 
mixture be made from the following, and, if 80, 
how should it be compounded? 


k. Herb. digital ....... hifi Riiasiae le eete 3 88, 
Fiat infus. ad colatur. 
ASO. icons cone etree 3 viij 
Potass/ Nitros sia a ape ene cee 3 ij. 
Triferri acetic. withers. .2. estes eee 3 iij. 
WyP! Binipl . ied sence cee e eee =| 
Misce. 


What is the third ingredient mentioned?” 

[In our opinion, there is evidently some confusion 
in the lines. The sign 3 viij. should haye been im- 
mediately after colatur., and the word ‘‘adde” by 
itself between the two lines. Then the prescrip- 
tion, being translated, would read: Take of the 
herb digitalis half a drachm; make an infusion so 
as to obtain eight ounces of colature; add, of nitrate 
of potassa, two drachms; of ethereal tincture of 
acetate of iron, three drachms; of simple syrup 
one ounce. The preparation appears to offer no 
difficulty. ] 

H. W. Billington (Jersey City, N. J.) writes that, 
having been for some years a subscriber to THE 
Druecists CrrouLar, and having found its teach- 


Fa 


ings of benefit, he will now contribute something — 


in return for the past fayors which he appreciates. 
The subject of his communication is how to make a 
good mucilage, a topic of practical interest to almost 
every druggist. After trying scores of formulas 
from every source without satisfaction, he set out 
for himeelf, and finally adopted the following, which 
is unexceptionable in quality as well as in price: 
Standard Adhesive Mucilage, 


Gum arabic in fine powder.. ... 8 ounces. 
Glacdsel is . 7A La 2 pounds. 
Bollinig'water. 030. 0094.22.09 9%. 20 fluid ounces 
Acetic abi@e OCRDAT AL ARE 1 ounce. 


Dissolve the gum arabic in the water, then add the 
glucose, and bring the whole to a good boil, stirring 
well. Remove from the fire, and, lastly, add the 
acetic acid. Then bottle the mucilage for use. Of 
the product he says: ‘“‘This mucilage, I find from 
experience, sticks to anything it is put on. It is of 
a good body, clear, and almost transparent. Used 
on any kind of paper, it holds strongly and firmly, 
and the paper remains straight, showing no wrinkles 
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on drying. I find it adheres as well to glass, tin, 
brass, copper, cloth, wood, in fact to almost anything. 
The next good point is its cheapness. I bought the 
glucose of a candy-maker for six cents a pound, and 
he says it costs him four cents by the barrel. So, 
you see, my mucilage cost me about ten or twelve 
cents a pound when ready for use.” 

[An improvement would be to substitute for pow- 
dered acacia and hot water the whole gum and cold 
water, afterwards straining through muslin. The 
operation would only take a few hours longer, and 
the mucilage would be superior in transparency and 
adhesiveness. ] 


A. J. D. (Warren, Pa.) —Dissolving Silicate 
of Soda. Our correspondent writes that he has a 
quantity of silicate of soda in crystal form, which 
he wishes to convert into liquid. He has boiled it 
in water three or four hours, with no result. With 
out examining the chemical it is not easy to say 
what may be the cause of its insolubility or to sug- 
gest a remedy. The silicate has probably under- 
gone some molecular change, to which it is liable 
under var’ous circumstances. The salt should be 
soluble in boiling water; if it is not, itis either impure 
or decomposed, and ought to be rejected. By crys- 
tals we presume our correspondent means broken 
pieces of the solid silicate, for ordinary water-glass 
is not known to crystallize. 


‘© Abbreviation or Cipher.?’—Under this 
heading in the May number an ambignous prescrip- 
tion was mentioned, and its probable meaning dis- 
cussed. This time another correspondent from 
Philadelphia, J. Frank Phillips, rises to explain, 
and gives a key to the puzzle. He says: ‘The tinc- 
ture in question is not the Tinctura Aconili Folio- 
rum, but a tincture made from the fresh plant, with 
dilute alcohol, and the mark after the second tinc- 
ture of aconite is the Greek letter Theta, which 
is used to distinguish it from the officinal or Flem- 
ing’s. The physician, whose name need not be 
mentioned, very frequently prescribes the Theta 
and Fleming’s tinctures combined, as he has found 
that, when administered together, they act quite 
harmoniously in certain diseases, while the same 
result is not obtained when either is given sepa- 
rately. I suppose ‘Watson’ does not dispense many 
of that physician’s prescriptions at present; he has 
forgotten the doctor’s mode of abbreviating.” 
From all this we draw two conclusions. First, that 
copies of signs or private marks are unreliable, for 
Watson’s cipher resembles neither of the two ways 
of writing the letter Theta. The second is that, 
after all, the mark is not an abbreviation, but a 
cipher,used, however, without much secrecy, for con- 
venience’s sake, and not from mercenary motives. 


L. H. C. (Lebanon, Va.)—ee Cream can be 
made without ice by using some of the frigorific 
mixtures described in almost all treatises on chem- 
istry or pharmacy. One much employed now is 
that of equal weights of powdered nitrate of am- 
monia and water. It lowers the temperature from 
50° to 4° F., quite enough to freeze cream if used in 
sufficient quantity, and is not injurious to any me- 
tallic apparatus. The salt may afterwards be recoy- 
ered by evaporating the solution in shallow pans, 
exposed to the sun, and thus will last almost inde- 
finitely. 


S. #. W. (Benton, Ala.).—TBineture of Da- 
miana may be made, we presume, like the offi- 
cinal tincture of bloodroot, and Tincture of 
Guarana like that of columbo. Tests for dis- 
tinguishing quinia from cinchoridia have been 
given in former numbers of Tue Druceists Crrcvu- 


“LAR, and may now be found in the Dispensatories 


and in pharmaceutical works. 


J. H. V. (Tampa, Fla.).—Some of the electric bat- 
teries mentioned in your letter are recognized 
frauds, and others are unknown to us. An in- 
genious device of these ‘inventors’? is to put a 
little Cayenne pepper in some sort of mechanical 
contrivance, to be worn on the skin. The irritating 
effect of the capsicum is considered by the patient 
a sure sign of an electric current, and, when this is 
exbausted, another dose of pepper affords another 
supply of electricity. A good, reliable galyano- 
electric battery is advertised in ourcolumns. We 
believe other useful machines are also made, but we 
think not for a lower price. 


A. C. N. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—luid Extract 
of Podophyllum. Although the necessity for 
a preparation of the kind is not apparent, we would 
advise you to make it like the officinal fluid extract 
of gelseminum—that is, from the powdered root 
exhausted with ordinary alcohol, 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


H. C. (Salem, O.) wishes to have the formula of a 
liqnid to be applied to cardboard for the purpose of 
rendering the surface hard and waterproof. It is to 
be used for writing with a lead pencil, and must not 
be affected by the rubb ng with a damp sponge or 
wet fingers necessary to erase the marks. Some- 
thing similar to the ‘‘erasable pocket memoranda”’ 


is desired. Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
Drueeists Crrcutar may be able to supply the in- 
formation. 


B. (Wilmington, O.) asks for the formula of Do-= 
bells Solution, a liquid used for diseases of 
the throat. Of all the ways of designating a pre- 
paration this is one of the most inconvenient for re- 
searches. Even if the formula had been printed 
within a short time in Tae Druaeists Crrounar, it 
would be very difficult, if not almost impossible, to 
find it, because it would not be indexed under Do- 
bell’s name, but under the name of the principal 
component part of the solution. This is not said 
to lay blame on our correspondent—he sends the 
query as he receives it—but to show the difficulty of 
answering his question. 


G. C. (Goderich, Canada) desires to have a for- 
mula for Camphorated Creosote, Camphor 
is freely soluble in creosote, but the question is, 
in what proportion is it customary to make the 
solution? 


E. C. O. (New York) writes that he has been un- 
fortunate enough to receive a prescription with 
Syrup of Cacao as one of the ingredients. He 
would like to have a formula for the preparation. 
We know of none. The nearest thing would be the 
Syrup of Chocolate mentioned in the present num- 
ber among the soda water syrups, but itis doubtful 
if such is the meaning of the prescriber. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE coming meeting at Saratoga, in Sep- 
tember next, is expected to be the largest 
gathering of pharmaceutists ever held. 
From every part of the country druggists 
promise ‘‘ that they will be present on that 
occasion.” The Local Secretary, Mr. C. F. 
Fish, has made arrangements which will be 
superior to anything provided before. The 
ball room of Congress Hall will be used as 
the room for meetings. This will seat fully 
800 persons, and it is connected by an awn- 
ing covered bridge with Congress Hall, 
which will be the headquarters for mem- 
bers. 

The skating rink, covering eleven thou- 
sand square feet of ground floor, and dis- 
tant only a step from the ball room, will 
be used for the exhibits. 

Every comfort and convenience have 
been secured for those who will be at the 
meeting, and at exceedingly moderate 
rates. 


aay ee 


Pharmacopoial Revision. 


THE recent convention which assembled 
in Washington for the purpose of prepar- 
ing and devising the best methods for re- 
vising the United States Pharmacopeeia, 
seems to have accomplished excellent work, 
as may be judged from the reports of its 
proceedings in another column. 

Sixteen medical colleges, ten medical so- 

cieties, and eleven pharmaceutical colleges 
were represented by sixty-five delegates 
who participated in the work of the meet- 
ing. 
The organizations represented, as also 
the delegates present, were greater in num- 
ber than at any previous occasion of this 
kind. 

The death of four out of five of the offi- 
cers elected ten years ago was a peculiar 
circumstance, and Jed to a modification in 
the mode of ordering the call for the con- 
vention ten years hence. It was provided 
that in case of the decease of all the ofli- 
cers elected by the convention, the chair- 
man of the committee of revision shall 
issue the call for the convention. 

The principal discussions occurred in the 
committee when deliberating on the plan 
to be adopted for the next Pharmacopeia. 
The change proposed, to substitute parts by 
weight for all substances, whether liquid or 
solid, consumed much time, both in the 
committee and afterward in the conven- 
tion, but was finally adopted by a large 
majority vote. 

‘hose who have received the report of 
the committee of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association on the revision of the 
Pharmacopeia will, by turning to the pre- 
face of the report, find the suggestions pre- 
sented by that committee. Nearly all the 
‘general principles” here stated were 
adopted, the exceptions being that fluid 
extracts are to be reported upon at a fu- 
ture time, the table of poisons to be omitted, 
aud a few other minor items. 

The wisdom of having the report of the 
committee of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association printed and distributed in 
advance of this convention, was eminently 
justified, as it enabled the members of the 
Pharmacopeeial convention fully to consider 
the various propositions, and to come pre- 
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pared to do their work-intelligently and 
promptly. 

The Committee of Revision and Publica- 
tion of the Pharmacopwia of the United 
States held two meetings after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. At the first meet- 
ing they organized by the election of 
Charles Rice as Chairman, P. W. Bedford 
as Secretary, and Thomas Doliber as 
Treasurer. Harmonious action character- 
ized their deliberations, and the members 
present agreed as to the special work to be 
assigned to each. 

The work of the committee will doubt- 
less be carried on individually, and results 
forwarded to each by mail. The meetings 
sre to be held at the call of the chairman, 
a special one being in prospect for Septem- 
ber at Saratoga Springs, simultaneously 
with the meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


—————_-e—___ 


Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Tue third annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation will be held in Saenger Hall, Allen- 
town, commencing at 3 o’clock P.M., 
June 8th, 1880. The sessions will be con- 
tinued through the following day. Orders 
for excursion tickets over the Reading 
Railroad and its branches can be obtained 
from the secretary, Dr. J. A. Miller, Har- 
risburg, Pa. The headquarters of the 
association will be at the American House, 
where arrangements have been made for 
the accommodation of members and their 
families, at the rate of two dollars per 
day. 

A suitable room in the same building 
where the meetings will be held has been 
secured for the exhibition of pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations and apparatus, and speci- 
mens are solicited. These may be sent to 
Charles C. Klump, Allentown, Pa. 

The invitation is again extended to all 
who are connected with the drug trade 
throughout the State, to become members 
of the association. Applications for mem- 
bership should be signed and sent to C. H. 
Cressler, Chambersburg, Pa. The meeting 
promises to be one of great interest. 

J. A. MILLER, Secretary. 


———+e—____ 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


Tue regular pharmaceutical meeting for 
May was held on the 18th. A. L. Robbins 
occupied the chair, and Registrar Wiegand, 
as usual, was in his place. 

A presentation of twelve volumes from 
Robert Shoemaker to the library of the 
college was announced. A paper trom Mr. 
Truckenmiller, in reply to an enquiry at a 
former meeting about Koumyss, or milk 
wine, was read. The writer expatiated at 
length on the merits of this preparation, 
and quoted the experience of others. He 
gives the following formula, which, he 
says, has proved satisfactory: 


Take of good cows’ milk......1 gallon. 
DUPE alleen Giclees «icteis\steia.s/s/ons 4 OUNCES, 
Yeast, sufficient. 


Dissolve the sugar in the milk, and bot- 
tle the solution in champagne quarts; to 
each bottle add two ounces of yeast, and 
set aside in a warm place until fermenta- 
tion is well under way; then lay on the 
side in a cool cellar. It will be ready in 
from three to four days. 

The discussion continuing on koumyss, 
Mr. L. Wolff, a well-known pharmaceutist 
of Philadelphia, submitted a bottle with 
syphon attachment, so that the meeting 
could examine his product, and read an 
excellent paper on the subject. The orig- 
inal source of preparation, he said, is Tar- 
tary and the Steppes of Asiatic Russia, 
where itis used asadrink. He referred 
to the different articles which have ap- 
peared in pharmaceutical journals since 
1874, and related his own experience. At 
one time he used a ferment imported at 
considerable expense from Russia. He 
remarked that the mares’ milk used by the 
Tartars contains eighty parts of sugar ina 
thousand, while cows’ milk has only forty, 
but for druggists’ use he offered the follow- 
ing, which produces an article similar to 
the sample examined by the meeting and 
pronounced very acceptable: 

Take of grape sugar half an ounce, dis- 
solve it in four ounces of water, and about 
two ounces of milk, and mix it with 
twenty grains of Fleischman’s yeast, ob- 
tainable in Philadelphia and elsewhere at 
almost any grocery store, otherwise well 
washed and pressed brewer’s yeast may be 
substituted; mix the two ina champagne 
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bottle, which is to be filled with good 
cows’ milk to within two inches of the top. 
Cork it well, securing the stopper with 
wire or cord; place the bottle in a cellaror 
ice chest where the temperature is 50° or 
less, and agitate it three times daily. At 
the expiration of three or four days the 
koumyss is ready for use. It should be 
consumed within four or five days, 
although the specimen shown was seven 
days old. 

Several matters were spoken of in a con- 
versational way, among which Edison’s 
new patent medicine, which was believed 
to contain essential oil of mustard and 
camphor. Many disappointments from its 
use were reported. E. T. E. 


—————_+¢—____. 


Proposed Drug Clerks’ Association for 
New York. 


A NUMBER of drug clerks met, April 27,. 


for the purpose of organizing an associa- 
tion. Its objects are to promote a more 
general intercourse among them, mutual 
business as well as literary advancement, 
and also to act as a benefit society to aid in 
case of sickness or death. It would be very 
advantageous in case of need to have some 
means of subsistence to rely upon. It was 
therefore resolved to request the most 
prominent drug journals to publish a notice 
asking all those wishing to assist in the 
formation of said society to meet on Tues- 
day, June 8, 1880, at8 P.M., at the Teu- 
tonia Assembly Rooms, Third Avenue, 
between 15th and 16th Streets, to hold a 
regular business meeting, and to frame a 
constitution and by-laws. All are there- 
fore requested to attend. 
THE COMMITTEE. 
R. H. Luthin, Sec. pro tem. 


———_-o—___—_—_- 


San Francisco College of Pharmacy. 


THE last regular meeting of the college 
was held April 8, 1880. The minutes hay- 
ing been read, the report of a committee 
appointed at a previous meeting, for the 
purpose of drafting a ‘‘ Code of Ethics” for 
the society was submitted. It was adopted, 
but as there were but few members pre- 
sent, it was, upon consideration, referred 
back to the committee, with instructions 
to have it printed, and to send a copy to 
each member for his criticism, requesting 
him to return the same to the committee 
with any amendments or additions he might 
deem desirable, and his approbation or re- 
jection of the document. Copies are also 
to be sent to druggists not members of the 
society, to show them that it is trying to 
promote the interests of the pharmaceutists 
and advance the standard of the profession 
in this city. A paper was then read by 
Mr. Ph. L. Vreeland, on ‘‘ Mollisine,” pre- 
pared according to the formula recom- 
mended lately in various journals: namely, 
three parts of ‘‘spindle oil to one part of 
beeswax.” Finding that the oil obtained 
had quite a strong odor of kerosene, he 
proceeded to remove it by pouring the oil 
upon an extended surface of water, and 
allowing the steam to pass through it, 
which carried off the odorous principle 
sufficiently to yield a product which could 
be used. He exhibited several prepara- 
tions—the plain ointment (which had a 
slight odor), and the rest containing fifteen 
per cent. of thymol, camphor, and carbolic 
acid, respectively, which were unexcep- 
tionable. Also a pomade, in which the 
wax was replaced by spermaceti, making 
a very nice cosmetic, properly perfumed. 

Prof. Searby exhibited a specimen of 
Citrine Ointment prepared according to the 
first process given in the ‘‘Report on the 
Revision of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia,” sub- 
stituting butter for lard. Heclaims, from 
experience, that this preparation will keep 
without change longer than any other. 

E. A. Scurecr, Sec’y. 


————_-¢—____ 


Rock County Pharmaceutical Society» 
and a Proposed Wisconsin State 
Association, 


A CALL will be issued to all the drug- 
gists of Wisconsin to meet at Madison, the 
15th and 1bth of July, for the purpose of 
forming a State Association. 

The Rock County Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety will also meet there at that time, and 
every effort will be made to render the 
gathering a pleasant one. It is hoped that 
a State Pharmaceutical Association will be 
formed. 


E. B, HEMsTREET, 
Secretary of Rock Co. Pharm. Sce, 
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The Western Druggists’ Mutual Benefit 
Association. 


We beg to call the attention of druggists 
to the advertisement of this association in 
another column. The encouraging com- 
munications received by the Secretary 


from all parts of the country point to such | 


an increase of the membership of the asso- 
ciation, that it will surpass in numbers any 
institution of its character in the United 
States. 

It was to be expected that the interest 
taken by druggists generally in their 
mutual advantage would call forth a 
liberal response towards the endorsement 
of so beneficial an institution. But a large 
and flourishing business is not created in a 
day. What is needed now is the support 
of all regular druggists, and their assist- 
ance in sending at once their application 
for membership. 

The association presents the following 
desirable features worthy of consideration: 

First.—It takes only a classified set of 
risks, confined exclusively to the pharma- 
ceutical profession. 

Second.—All applicants are subject to a 
rigid medical examination. 

Third.—All accumulations in excess of 
three thousand dollars are used in paying 
death losses. 

Fourth.—There are no annual dues or 
fees, nor extra charges whatsoever. 

Fifth.—No salaries are paid except to the 
secretary, and this is subject to the direc- 
tion of the Board of Trustees. 

Sixth.—No division is made of members 
into classes. The association will pay as 
many dollars as there are members, the 
sum being limited to five thousand dollars. 

The fact that only one death is reported 
since the date of the organization, speaks 
well for the caution and care exercised in 
the selection of members. We feel justified 
in recommending the Western Druggists’ 
Mutual Association to all the members of 
the profession who wish to insure in a re- 
Hable and well-managed institution. 


——+-+ e —_____ 


New Jersey State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


THE tenth annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at Booraem Hall, Jersey 
City, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 
19 and 20, 1880. About 60 members were 
present. President A. 8. White, of Mt. 
Holly, occupied the chair. Reports were 
read from the State Board of Pharmacy; 
also from the delegates to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. A number 
of interesting and instructive papers were 
read, among which were—‘‘To what ex- 
tent is it practicable for pharmaceutists to 
manufacture their own chemicals?” by 
F. B. Kilmer, of New Brunswick. ‘‘ The 
Metric System,” by Randall Rickey, of 
Trenton. ‘“‘ Criticism,” by E. P. Nichols, 
M.D., of Newark. ‘‘ American Enterprise,” 
by D. Wood Brant, of Newark. ‘‘ What 
can be done to encourage our young men 
to become better pharmaceutists?” by J. 
R. Mercein, of Jersey City. ‘* What indi- 
genous plants can be profitably gathered 
in New Jersey?” by A. C. Peters, M.D., of 
Newark. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Wm. R. 
Laird, Jersey City; Vice-Presidents, Anselle 
Walker, Freehold; A. G. Smith, Belvi- 
dere; Treasurer, Wm. Rust, New Bruns- 
wick; Recording Secretary, A. P. Brown, 
Camden; Corresponding Secretary, R. W. 
Vandervoort, Newark. 

The following members were appointed 
as delegates to the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association to be held at Saratoga Springs: 
Geo. H. White, Jersey City; Chas. B. 
Smith, Newark; D. Wood Brant, Newark; 
P. Jackson Shaw, Plainfield; Albert P. 
Brown, Camden, 

To the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association: A. G@. Smith, Belvidere; 
Randall Ricke, Trenton. 

_To the New York Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation: G. D. W. C. Phiilips, Jersey City; 
Charles Holzhauer, Newark. 

To the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical 
Association: E. P. Nichols, M.D., Newark; 
S. L. Rumsey, East Orange. 

qeaee ee Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation: P. W. Levering, Jersey City: 
Albert P. Brown, Camden. - Pe 

The following names were chosen to be 
presented to the Governor, from which he 
is to select five members to constitute the 
Board of Pharmacy: Albert P. Brown, 


| Atlantic City; Gustave A. Mangold, Tren- 
|ton; James C. DeCou, Trenton; Crowell 
|Marsh, Princeton; Wm. H. Rust, New 
Brunswick; Robt. H. Hooker, Elizabeth; 
Richard Frowein, Elizabeth; R. W. Van- 
dervoort, Frank L. Feind, and Chas. Holz- 
hauer, Newark; Wm. R. Laird, and M. 
Abernethy, Jersey City. 

About twenty new members were elected. 
‘The next annual meeting will be held at 
Trenton, on the third Wednesday in May, 
1881. The following members were ap- 
pointed as a local committee: Randall 
Ricke, Thos. Combs, G. A. Mangold. 

On Thursday, after adjournment, the 
members were hospitably entertained by 
the pharmaceutists of Jersey City, a visit 
being made to the extensive sugar refinery 
of Matthiesson & Wieches of Jersey City; 
also a trip by steamboat from Jersey City 
to Blackwell’s Island. After visiting the 
several buildings and steaming around the 
island, it was unanimously agreed that the 
tin wedding of the association was the 
most successful meeting since its organiza- 
tion. 


— -——_ ee ——_—__ 


Revision of the United States 
Pharmacopceia. 


THE sixth decennial convention for the 
revision of the Pharmacopeeia was held in 
Washington, D. C., May 5th and 6th. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
J. E. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., the 
only surviving officer of the convention of 
ten years ago. A committee on credentials 
was appointed by the chair, and pending 
their report, the convention took a recess. 
When reassembled the committee reported 
that credentials had been presented by the 
following bodies: 


Colleges of Medicine.—National, of Wash- 
ton, D. C.; Bellevue Hospital, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and Medical De- 
partment of the University, all of New 
York City; Dartmouth, of Hanover, N. H.; 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y.; 
Women’s of N.Y. City; University of Penn., 
College of Physicians, Jefferson Medical 
College, Women’s Medical College, all of 
Philadelphia; University of Maryland, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Miami Medical College of 
Cincinnati; Rush Medical College of Chi- 
cago; University of Iowa; University of 
Michigan; Medical College of Indiana; 
Missouri Medical College, St. Louis; Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; University of George- 
yown, D. C. 


Medical Associations, —Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society; N. Y. State Medical Society; 
Massachusetts Medical Society; Iowa State 
Medical Society; North Carolina Medical 
Association; Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Philadelphia County 
Medical Society; New York Academy of 
Medicine; Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Baltimore, M.D. 


Medical Departments of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment.—Medical Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and the Marine Hospital Ser- 
Vice. 

Colleges of Pharmacy.—Massachusetts; 
New York; Philadelphia; Pennsylvania; 
Maryland; National; Cincinnati; Chicago; 
Michigan; Louisville; St. Louis. 

The representatives from some of the 
above organizations who were not included 
in the call for the convention were invited 
to take seats in the convention with all the 
rights and privileges of other delegates. 

On motion of Thomas Doliber, a com- 
mittee on nominations was appointed to 
consist of one delegate from each body re- 
presented in this convention, which was 
adopted. The committee was then named, 
after which the convention adjourned until 
3 P.M. 

SECOND SESSION. : 


The convention was called to order by 
Dr. J. E. Morgan at 4 P.M., and the Com- 
mittee on Nominations made their report 
recommending the following nominations: 


For President.—Dr. Robert Amory, 
Brookline, Mass. 
Vice Presidents—Dr. 8. C. Busey, 


Washington, D. C.; Prof. P. W. Bedford, 
New York. 

Secretary.—Dr. F. A. Castle, New York, 

Assistant Secretary.—Dr. C. H. A. 
Kleinschmidt, Washington, D. C. 

The report was accepted, and by vote of 
the convention the nominations were 
unanimously confirmed. 

Dr. R. Amory then took the chair, and 


Camden; Henry P. Thorn, Medford; An- 
selle Walker, Freehold; Edward §. Reed, 


thanked the conyention for the honor con- 


| ferred upon him, 


On motion of Prof. J. M. Maisch, se- 
conded by Dr. R. E. Rogers, Dr. E. R. 
Squibb was invited to the floor of the con- 
vention with the rights and privileges of a 
delegate, and the motion was adopted by a 
rising vote, which was unanimous. To 
this act of courtesy Dr. Squibb made a 
brief response thanking the convention. 
Dr. 8. C. Busey moved that the thanks of 
the convention be tendered to Dr. J. E. 
Morgan for his excellent service as tem- 
porary chairman, which was adopted. 

A. B. Taylor, of Philadelphia, read a re- 
port as the Secretary of the Committee of 
Revision and Publication of the Fifth De- 
cennial Revision of the Pharmacopceia, 
which was received. The President called 
for reports on the Pharmacopeeia, and such 
were presented by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, National College of 
Pharmacy, Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, Lousville College of Pharmacy, 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, Na- 
tional Medical College, and the Philadel- 
phia County Medical Society. 

On motion of Professor Maisch, the Pre- 
sident of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association, Mr, C.A. Heinitsh, was invited 
to a seat in the convention with privileges 
of a delegate, which was adopted. 

Prof. Maisch then offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Nomina- 
tions be instructed to nominate a Committee 
of Revision and Publication consisting of 
twenty-five members. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Nomi- 
nations be instructed to report a plan for 
revising and publishing the Pharmacopeia, 
and to make provision for the revision of 
the Pharmacopceia in the future. 


The second resolution was adopted first, 
and the other afterwards. 

The convention then adjourned to meet 
Thursday, at 12 o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION. 


On Thursday the President called the 
meeting to order at 12 o’clock, but the 
committee (who formed nearly one half the 
members of the convention) not being 
ready to report, a recess was taken until 
two o'clock. 

On reassembling at two o’clock several 
members of the committee were still ab- 
sent, and as the work of the committee had 
to be completed before the convention 
could take further action, it was recom- 
mended that an adjournment be made 
until 10 o’clock P.M., in order that the 
arrangements made by the local committee 
could be carried out as designed.’ The con- 
ver en then adjourned until 10 o’clock 
P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


On assembling at 10 o’clock P.M., the 
President, Dr. Amory, called for the re- 
port of the committee, and by request the 
names of the gentlemen nominated for the 
final committee of revision were first read, 
and the nominations were confirmed. The 
rest of the report was then presented, read, 
and the several recommendations con- 
sidered in order. 


Committee of Revision and Publication of 
the Pharmacopwia of the United States. 


R. Amory, M.D., Brookline, Mass. 
. W. Bedford, New York. 
. A. Castle, M.D., New York. 
. L. Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 
. Dohme, Baltimore, Md. 
. Doliber, Boston, Mass. 
ote Gbps yas ale Ss Navy, Wash- 
ton, D.C: 
. L. Huntington, M.D., U. 8. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
. Johnson, M.D., New York. 
. F. Judge, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
. M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. F. H. Markoe, Boston, Mass. 
. Oldberg, Washington, D. C. 
1. B. Parsons, Washington, D. C. 
. G. Piffard, M.D., New York. 
J. P. Remington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. Rice, New York. 
Wiss Ruschenberger, M.D., Phila- 
delphia. 
E. R. Squibb, M_D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A, B. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. 8. Thompson, Washington, D. ©. 
O. A. Wall, M.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. 8. Wood, M.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
T. F. Wood, M.D., Wilmington, N. Q, 
T. G. Wormley, M.D., Philadelphia. 
Dr. E. R. Squibb desired to be omitted 
from the committee, but it was the reite- 


rated wish of the convention that he should 
serve, 
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The committee was then instructed to fill 
its own vacancies, and also authorized to 
employ skilled experts whenever it was 
deemed necessary. The committee at a 
subsequent meeting elected Charles Rice, 
Chairman, P. W. Bedford, Secretary, and 
T. Doliber, Treasurer. 

The committee on nominations also re- 
ported on a plan for the Pharmacopeia, 
and taking up the report of Charles Rice, 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the items in the preface were discussed in 
the meeting of the committee, and most of 
them were approved and recommended for 
adoption. 

This part of the report of the committee 
was afterwards discussed in the general 
meeting, and the judgment of the commit- 
tee was sustained. 

Among the changes which will be made 
will be the substitution of parts by weight 
for definite quantities expressed either by 
weight or measure, thus preparing all ar- 
ticles by weight. The arrangement will be 
alphabetical, and al/ articles, whether crude 
products or finished preparations, are placed 
on one footing, alphabetical. The formulas 
for many of the chemicals, now officinal, 
will be omitted, and tests for purity and 
recognition will be inserted. Description 
of crude drugs will be more exact and com- 
plete, the preparations will be accompanied 
by tests for purity, also foot notes will be 
inserted stating the strength of active in- 
gredient in a given portion of the finished 
product. A large number of useful tables 
will be added. Should it be found, during 
the next decade, necessary or desirable to 
enlarge the Pharmacopeia, provision is 
made for a supplement at the discretion of 
the majority of the committee of revision 
and publication. 

The work of the committee was ap- 
proved and adopted by the convention, and 
the report unanimously confirmed. 

After tendering the thanks of the mem- 
bers of the convention to various persons 
and organizations to whom they were in- 
debted for courtesies, the convention ad- 
journed at the late hour of 2 A.M. 


Wew York State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


THE second annual meeting of this or- 
ganization was held at Syracuse, May 19 
and 20, and was most successful. 

About one hundred and seventy mem- 
bers were present, and during the several 
sittings one hundred and thirty new mem- 
bers were elected. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 


o’clock by the President, Prof. P. W. Bed-. 


ford, who, after a few remarks, was fol- 
lowed by the Mayor of a Hee Hon, F. 
Hendricks, who on behalf of the citizens 
of Syracuse expressed his satisfaction in 
seeing a gathering of those who represented 
the good men of their calling. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. H. D. Didima,who on behalf 
of the physicians of On »ndaga county, ex- 
tended a most cordial greeting to their 
allies the pharmaceutists. His remarks were 
exceedingly interesting, and were listened 
to with much amusement. 

Mr. Chas. Hubbard, on bebalf of the 
druggists of Syracuse, greeted the brethren, 
and said that he was glad to see so many 
at this meeting. The President responded 
to the remarks of the Mayor; Dr. A. B. 
Huested, of Albany, to the remarks of Dr. 
Didima; and Mr. W. P. De Forest, of 
Brooklyn, to the remarks of Mr. Hubbard. 

Dr. Huested offered a resolution that the 
Medical Faculty of the Syracuse University, 
the Medical Profession of Syracuse and 
vicinity, and Prof. H. A. Englehardt, be 
invited to the courtesies of the floor, which 
was adopted. 

The President then read his annual ad- 
dress, recounting the work of the year past, 
making suggestions as to its future, pro- 
posed some changes in constitution and 
by-laws, alluded to the death of two mem- 
bers of the association, and recounted the 
principal advancements in the profession 
during the year. 

On motion of Dr. A. B. Huested, the 
thanks of the Association were extended 
to the President for his able address, and 
it was decided that it be published in the 
proceedings, and that a committee of three 
be appointed to consider the recommenda- 
tions contained therein. Mr. B. F. Ray, in 
the chair, appointed Dr. A. B. Huested, J. 
A. Miller, and W. H. Battelle, as the com- 
mittee. Mr. Miller having to leave Syra- 
cuse unexpectedly, Mr. C. H. Haskin was 
substituted. 

The chairman of the Executive Com- 
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mittee, Mr. L. E. Nicot, read his report fo. 
the year, which was accepted and adopted 
The reports of the officers and committees 
were read by title, and laid over until the 
next sitting, and on motion the election of 
new members was made the first business 
of the afternoon meeting. 


Srconp SEsston.— WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON. 


After the reading of the minutes and 
election of members, the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read and 
adopted; also the report of the delegates to 


the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

On motion the chair appointed as a Com- 
mittee on Exhibits Mr. C. J. Powers, E. C. 
Billings, J. M. Cool, to report at a future 
sitting. 

It being now in order to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, tellers were appointed, 
who subsequently reported the unanimous 
re-election of Prof. P. W. Bedford as 
President. The other officers elected were: 

Viee-Presidents.—G. M. Baker, M.D., 
Brooklyn; F. Hamilton, Syracuse; H. B. 
Napier, Owego. Secretary.—C.W. Holmes, 
Elmira. Treasurer. — William Blaikie, 
Utica. Haxecutive Committee.—W. L. Brown, 
Syracuse; C. Z. Otis, Binghamton; F. L. 

orton, Delhi. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THIRD SEsSSION.— WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The following delegates to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association were elected: 
L. E. Nicot, Brooklyn; C. H. Gans, Al- 
bany; OC. J. Powers, Syracuse; W. L. 
Brown, Syracuse; A. J. Inloes, Bingham- 
ton. 

Mr. R. W. Gardner moved that the con- 
stitution be amended as to the time of the 
annual meeting, so as to read ‘‘ the fourth 
Wednesday and Thursday of May.” Mr. 
L. E. Nicot afterward offered an amend- 
ment that it be the ...... Wednesday and 
Thursday in June; and at the last session 
Mr. Geo. H. Arnold offered still another 
amendment that it be held ‘‘the third 
Tuesday and Wednesday in May.” 

Dr. Huested, from the Committee on 
President’s Address, reported that the sug- 
gestions as to change the title and duties 
of Assistant Secretary were approved, and 
introduced a section amending the consti- 
tution accordingly. They also recognized 
the necessity of defining what articles may 
be exhibited at the annual meetings, and a 
new section was added to the by-laws to 
meet this requirement, 

The section relative to ‘‘order of busi- 
ness” was also ordered to be amended so 
as to conform to the suggestions that the 
officers be elected at the closing session of 
the annual meeting. 

The action of the President in donating 
twenty-five dollars to the committee in 
order to aid in printing the report of the 
Committee on Pharmacopeial Revision, 
was indorsed. On motion, the report was 
adopted. 

The meeting soon after adjourned. 


FourtH SEssion.—THURSDAY MORNING. 


The reading of minutes and election of 
new members having been proceeded with, 
the report of the Committee on Pharmacy 
Law was called up as the special business 
of the session. Mr. H. B. Napier, of the 
committee, had provided printed copies of 
the proposed law, and having made a brief 
explanation at the request of the chair, the 
law was read in sections, discussed, and as 
altered or amended each section was put to 
a vote for adoption, with the understanding 
that any section could be called up for re- 
consideration without any formality of 
parliamentary ruling. 

In measure as each section was read, it 
was explained, discussed, and when debate 
was closed, voted upon. Each section was 
adopted by a unanimous vote, with the ex- 
ception of one, which it was finally con- 
ceded could not affect druggists in any way, 
and was therefore omitted. The chair had 
previously requested all to vote, each ac- 
cording to his views, and especially invited 
those who were not satisfied with any pro- 
vision to express their opinions. It is 
therefore extremely gratifying to know 
that, after full and free consideration of 
each section, with fully one hundred and 
forty members present during almost the 
entire discussion, nota single negative vote 
was offered. The main features of the 
law are as follows: All persons who at the 
time of the passing of the law are conduct- 
ing a legitimate business in the sale of 
drugs, medicines, and preparing of physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, may,on application, be 
registered, aud after the passage of the Act, 
no person shall open or conduct such a 


store, unless he be a graduate or licentiate 
in pharmacy. Clerks of more than two 
years’ experience can register, but must 
pass an examination before they can open 
a store on their own account. The fee for 
registration for proprietors is two dollars, 
and for clerks one dollar, and proprietors 
must renew their registration annually, at 
an expense not to exceed one dollar. 


This association elects ten of its members, 
from whom the Governor selects five, who 
shall compose the Board of Pharmacy. The 
Board is empowered to examine and regis- 
ter pharmaceutists; to transact all business 
relating to the legal practice of pharmacy; 
to examine into and adjudicate upon all 
cases of abuse, fraud, adulteration, substi- 
tution, malpractice or incompetence, and 
to enforce all the provisions of the law, 
and to render an annual account to the 
proper State authorities and to the associa- 
tion. 

Those who are examined by the Board 
pay a fee of five dollars. 

The Secretary is to keep a book of regis- 
tration at some convenient place, and it is 
defined what sha!l be deemed lawful evi- 
dence in legal matters as to the fact of 
registration. 

The compensation of the Board of Phar- 


macy is fixed at five dollars per day, and 
all legitimate and necessary expenses of 
attending the meetings, while the secre- 
tary (who has much more labor than the 
others) is paid such additional compensa- 
tion as the Board may direct. The meet- 
ings must take place once every three 
months, and oftener, if necessary. 

Section Ten provides that on complaint 
being made to the Board of any adultera- 
tion, substitution, or fraudulently tamper- 
ing with any drug, medicine, or: chemical, 
they shall inquire into said complaint, and 
if justified may employ an expert analyst, 
andif the facts warrant they shall prose- 
cute the offender, who, if convicted, shall 
for the first offence pay a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars and all the costs of the action. 


Section Hleven provides for the proper 
registration and labelling of such poisons 
as are named in schedules attached to 
bill. 


Section Twelve provides punishment for 
false registration or attempting the same. 


Section Thirteen provides for the prosecu- 
tion of any violation of the law. 


Section Fourteen exempts the counties of 
New York and Kings from the application 
of the law, as they already have excellent 
legal regulations in force at present. 

This is a brief outline of the bill, and is 
so plain and practical that it seemed to 
meet the desires of all. A cordial vote of 
thanks was extended to the committee for 
their excellent work. 

Tue chair appointed as Committee on 
Pharmacy and Queries—R. K. Smithers, 
Buffalo; G. H. Haass, Rochester; Lewis 
Hunt, Auburn. On Trade Interests—G.H. 
Arnold, Cortland; J. W. Howarth, Utica; 
H. A. Bourne, Poughkeepsie. 

The Executive Committee presented their 
report recommending Buffalo as the next 
place of meeting. After a brief discussion 
it was adopted, and Buffalo chosen as the 
place of the third annual meeting. 


Firrn Sessron.—THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The association met at five o'clock, Mr. 
De Forest occupying the chair. The offi- 
cers elected were duly installed. 

The Committee on Pharmacy and Queries 
presented a supplemental report giving a 
list of queries accepted by members of the 
association. 

The chair stated that as the Committee 
on Pharmacy Law of last year had per- 
formed their work satisfactorily, he would 
reappoint the same members, and at the 
request of the former chairman, Mr. H. B. 
Napier was named as chairman of th 
committee. 

Mr. F. K. Sweet, of Lockport, read a 
paper on the relations existing between 
physicians and pharmaceutists, and on mo- 
tion it was accepted and referred to the 
executive committee for publication. 

Mr. E. G. Bissell, of Waterville, read a 
paper on Syrup of Ipecac, supplemental to 
the paper presented last year. On motion, 
it was accepted and referred for publica- 
tion. 

The Committee on Exhibits reported, 
through Mr, Charles J. Powers, a list of 
the exhibitors, with a few remarks on the 
exhibits, and the report was accepted and 
directed to be published in the minutes. 

The meeting was a most interesting and 
enjoyable gathering. One of its main fea- 
tures was the unanimity in accepting and 


adopting the draught of a bill to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy. 

By resolution, the members also agreed 
to endeavor secure for it the favorable 
action of their respective representatives. 

The exhibit of chemicals and crude drugs 
was full and instructive, and that of the 
various manufactured preparations very 
commendable. 

The hospitality of the fraternity of Sy- 
racuse was of the most cordial character. 

The accession of new members make the 
total membership three hundred and sixty. 

5 i aid 
Kentucky State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Tue third annual meeting of the associa- 
tion took place May 18, in Owensboro, 
President Vincent Davis, of Louisville, oc- 
cupying the chair. 

_ Eight new members were elected. Out 
of eleven queries accepted last year, eight 
were responded to. The papers will be 


published in the Proceedings of the associa- 
tion. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President.—M. H. 
Webb, Simpsonville. Vice-Presidents—S. 
H. Ford, Owensboro; George H. Cary, 
Louisville; Henry McGill, Owensboro. 
Recording Secretary.—W. G. White, Rich- 
mond. Corresponding Secretary.—C. 8. 
Porter, Eminence. Zveasurer.—Peter No- 
dler, Covington. 

The next nieeting will be held in Louis- 
ville, in May, 1881. 

US 
A Royal Doctor. 

In a recent number of the German 
Official Gazette is recorded the interesting 
announcement that the Prince Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria has qualified for and 
been duly admitted to the right to prac- 
tise as a medical man within the limits of 
the German Empire. The notification in 
the Reichsanzeiger is by no means a mere 
conventional record of the conferment upon 
His Royal Highness of a complimentary 
diploma, Prince Charles Theodore has 
practised in Bavaria for some years past 
with considerable success, especially in 
cases involving delicate surgical opera- 
tions, and has been at the disposal of his 
many patients at all hours of the night and 
day. He is a specialist of some renown in 
eye diseases. Alike wealthy and generous, 
he relieves the necessities of his poor 
clients besides curing their ailments, and, 
as might be expected, his tenants upon the 
magnificent estate of Tegonisec, which he 
inherits from his uncle godfather, Prince 
Charles of Bavaria, will not hear of being 
attended by any other medical adviser. Dr. 
Charles Theodore Yon Withelsbach is a 
brother of the Empress of Austria, the 
Queen of Naples, and the Duchess of 
Alenzon; and upon his elder brother’s 
death—Duke Louis William having con- 
tracted a morganatic marriage—will be 
the head of the Bavarian ducal line, for- 
merly reigning over the Palatinate, Deux- 
Ponts, and Berkenfeld. 

ove 
Profits of Druggists. 

OnE of the leading newspapers of the 
State of California, says the Pucifie Med. 
and Surg. Journal, in discussing the ques- 
tion of percentages paid by druggists, says 
of acase in point, “if the actual cost of 
the drugs used in the prescription were 
known, it would probably appear that fifty 
cents would have covered everything, and 
that all the rest was clear profit—or sheer 
plunder.” Now we suppose the cost of 
setting up an advertisement of three lines 
in that newspaper would amount to about 
three cents, and yet one would have to pay 
a dollar for it. Would the editor regard 
the ninety-seven cents as sheer plunder? 
Newspaper men had better not talk about 
the profits of apothecaries. 

ae 
Saving Time. 

Dr. CLEMENCEAU, the eminent French 
physician and red republican member of 
the Legislature, is remarkable for his 
quickness in the dispatch of business. Two 
men entered his consulting room simul- 
taneously the other day. The first, in re- 
ply to, ‘‘ What is the matter?” said he had 
trouble in the chest, and was ordered to 
take off his shirt. While prescribing, the 
doctor ordered the other visitor in and 
said, “‘ Just take your shirt off, too; it will 
save time.” He immediately did so, and 
by the time the doctor had written the pre- 
scription for the first man and received his 
fee, was stripped to the waist. ‘‘ You are 
suffering from pain in the chest, too, are 
you not?” ‘‘ Well, no,” said patient No. 
2 “<T come to beg you would recommend 
me fora place in the Post Office.” 


How Venice is Supplied with Fresh 
Water. 


ENTERING a little square, shut in by 
high houses, and, like most Venetian 
squares, dominated by the unfinished 
facade of a time-stained church, I noticed 
a singular activity among the people. 
They were scurrying in from every alley, 
and hastening from every house door, 
with odd-shaped copper buckets on hook- 
ended wooden bows, and with little coils 
of rope. Old men and women, boys and 
girls, all gathered closely about a well curb 
in the middle of the square; and still they 
hurried on, until they stood a dozen deep 
around it. Presently the church tower 
struck eight, and a little old man forced 
his way through the crowd, passed his pon- 
derous iron key through the lid, and un- 
locked the well. The kettles went jangling 
into it and came slopping out again at an 
amazing rate, and the people trudged off 
home, each with a pairof them swung 
from the shoulder. The wells are deep 
cisterns, which are filled during the night, 
and it is out of amiable consideration for 
those who love their morning nap that 
they are given as good a chance as their 
neighbors of getting an unsoiled supply. 
It is the first instance that has come to my 
notice of a commendable municipal re- 
straint upon the reprehensible practice of 
early rising. Few, very few, of those who 
came for water had had time for their 
toilets. Their day evidently begins with 
this excursion to the public reservoir. 
Later in my walk I saw a cistern being re- 
plenished. A barge filled with water lay 
in a canal near by, and a steam pump 
forced the supply through a hose to the 
square, where a gutter carried it to the 
well. The water is of excellent quality. 
It is brought in conduits from the Eugan- 
ean hills, near Padua. but its distribution 
through the city is carried on in the orig- 
inal manner indicated. Fora city where 
the salt seais the scavenger, where ablutions 
are not de rigueur, and where water is not 
a beverage, the cost of laying distributing 
mains has wisely been spared.—Col. War- 
ing, in Harper's Month'y. 

oe 


They Had all Had It! 


J. W. Hueues writes to a Montreal 
medical journal as follows: ‘‘ Inspected a 
house in the country at the request of the 
attending physician, as the general health 
of the family had been bad for along time, 
they having suffered from a class of com- 
plaints that would indicate bad drainage, 
etc. Found under the floora wooden drain 
with rotten cover, and soil saturated with 
sewage; trap on water closet non-effective ; 
water-closet foul; situation very bad; ven- 
tilation so arranged as to poison the room 
above it, a sleeping apartment occupied by 
a young man suffering for a long time 
from general ill-health. No trap on kitchen 
sink; water supply cistern connected 
directly with the sewer without traps in 
the overflow pipe. On my reporting the 
latter fact to the family, expressing my sur- 
prise that they had not all had typhoid 
fever, they exclaimed in chorus, ‘ Oh, we 
have all had it!’” 


———_e- ¢—______ 


Queer Homeceopathy. 


TuE Pacific Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, April17, remarks : 

Some time ago we mentioned the fact of 
the County Hospital at Sacramento being 
placed in the hands of the homeopaths. 
Among the drugs used by them and _ paid 
for by the city, according to the published 
statement of Dr. Tyrrell, were 1,450 two- 
grain quinine pills and three pounds of 
salicylic acid, supplied by one druggist, 
and 800 two-grain quinine pills, one ounce 
of quinine, and a considerable quantity of 
morphia, by another. In fact, the medi- 
cine bill was so high, that from this cause, 
in part, the authorities removed the 
homeopathic doctor and appointed a 
‘‘yecular.” Itis time for homeopaths to 
throw off the mask with which they have 
been deceiving the public, and to make an 
honest confession, that they cannot cure 
disease without resorting to the regular 
system. 

—— 


Old Oantharides.—Landerer relates that 
he has succeeded in preparing very active 
plaster and ointment from spoiled, worm- 
eaten cantharides by digesting the flies for 
a couple of hours in warm chloroform, be- 
fore adding them to the plaster or ointment 
body. 
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Indigo. 

D£PIERRE has published an essay upon 
the cultivation and preparation of indigo 
at Pondicherry, and on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, from which we make a few ab- 
stracts, 

In this region, as in other countries 
where indigo is cultivated, they select a 
high and sloping place where the necessary 
moisture is derived from rain alone. The 
strong soil, clayey rather than sandy, is 
ploughed three times, in a very imperfect 
manner, of course, and with very primitive 
implements, before the rainy season begins. 
In the month of March, when the soil is 
moistened to a depth of about 46 cm. (18 
inches), the seeds are planted about 6 cm. 
from each other in furrows 40 to 45 cm. 
apart, so that a hectare of land (21¢ acres) 
requires about 24 kilos (53 Ib.) of seed. The 
field is smoothed over again, and the seed 
come up in three, four, or five days, and the 
plants soon reach a height of 6 cm. (2°36 
inches),when a diligent weeding of the field 
is begun, and must be continued until 
the plants are 20 to 25 cm. (8 to 10 in.) 
high. In ninety days they begin to 
bloom, which is the signal to cut the 
plant for the first time. This first 
cutting, which falls in June, does not pro- 
duce any especially fine quality cf indigo. 
The second cutting is in September, 
and is very productive. The third cutting 
is in January, and the poorest in quantity, 
but like the second, is of very good quality. 
All three cuttings yield together about 20 
hectolitres (70 cubic feet) of leaves. The 
plants are cut about 20 cm. (8 in.) from 
the ground, and put at once into the soak- 
ing vats, where they are laid horizontally 
and held under water by means of clamps. 
When the external temperature is 35° C. 
(95° Fahr.) they are left there eighteen 
hours; if the temperature is lower, for 
twenty hours. The length of time for soak- 
ing depends upon their ripeness. If the 
gas bubbles burst as soon as they come to 
the surface; if the liquid exhibits a yellow- 
ish green color when stirred, and has a 
pleasant sweetish taste; if the level of the 
liquid gradually sinks, these are signs that 
the fermentation must be stopped. 


The soaking water is now drawn off into 
large beating vats, lower down, and the 
liquid left for a few minutes quiet, when 
ten or twelve naked men armed with 
wooden shovels enter the vat to beat this 
greenish liquid, from one and a half to 
three hours according to the ripeness 
of the leaves employed. The men work 
in pairs opposite to each other, - stir- 
ring the liquid in opposite directions 
with their shovels, By being beaten and 
stirred the liquid gradually acquires a light 
blue, and finally a dark blue color, and be- 
comes covered with a scum of the same 
color. If too much scum forms it is re- 
moved by the addition of some sesame oil. 
In order to observe more carefully and 
clearly the flakes and small grains ‘of in- 
digo that are formed by the beating, small 
samples of the liquid are taken out from 
time to time from the vat, and a piece of 
fabric is also suspended by a string in the 
vat to follow the successive changes in the 
color of the liquid. When the green color 
has totally disappeared the beating ceases, 
and the indigo precipitate is allowed to 
settle to the bottom. The settling of the 
indigo may also be aided by the addition 
of alkalies, sugar of lead, decoction of 
galls, also by lemon juice, and especially 
by lime water, when any such addition is 
considered necessary. In Pondicherry they 
use for this purpose chiefly a decoction of 
jamblon bark. 


When the indigo has all settled, the four 
discharge cocks in the vat are successively 
opened, beginning at the upper one, and 
the clear liquid is drawn off. The remain- 
ing indigo paste is collected upon a linen 
filter-and softened with a little water. It 
is then removed from the fiiter to the boil- 
ing kettle and stirred up with water to a 
thick magma, and boiled four or five hours 
with diligent stirring. The mass is left to cool 
and is drawn off into the collecting boxes, 
where it drains thoroughly, and is finally 
put into the pressing bags, where it is 
pressed as carefully and uniformly as pos- 
sible to avoid cracks and breaks during the 
drying. The solid pressed cakes, weighing 
20 to 22 lb., are cut with brass wires 
into seven times seven pieces of 200 to 210 
grammes each; the single pieces are dis- 
tributed over hurdles covered with a layer 
of ashes and dried, at first slowly without 
access of air, and afterward more rapidly, 
requiring in all perhaps sixty days, 

Dépierre has examined this jamblon 


bark above mentioned. It comes from the 
tree Syzigium jambolanum, of the Myrtle 
family, which grows over 30 feet high in 
East and farther India, has a dirty light 
grey color, and contains on an average 11 
per cent. of tannic acid. (Sicilian sumac 
contains 26°7 per cent., pomegranate bark 
23°3, and black galls 74.) It also contains 
a yellow dyestuff of very secondary im- 
portance, which dyes yellow with an alum 
mordant, and little or not at all with an 
iron mordant. If this bark be used in 
garancine dyeing in place of sumac, it 
can well replace this, but offers no special 
advantage. Owing to the distance it would 
have to be transported, it cannot be of any 
importance to European dyers either for 
its tanning or dyeing properties. 

In India the decoction of the jamblon 
bark is employed by blue dyers as the last 
bath for the finished goods; they think, 
but without any grounds for’it, to thus im- 
part greater permanency to the blue. It 
only gives it a darker shade. 

The most important fact in connection 
with this jamblon bark is that a decoction 
of itis often added to the indigo when 
boiled, especially to the poorer grades. 
Dépierre found in three samples of indigo 
which he analyzed the following percent- 
ages, viz.: 40, 38, and 23 per cent. of this 
adulteration, although the samples looked 
like good pure indigo. 


“ Double Staining” in Microscopical 
Investigation. 


THE employment of staining agents 
in the preparation of animal tissues 
for microscopical examination has been 
one of the most useful advances in this 
branch of science. Histologists were not 
long in finding out, what might well have 
been predicted, that different tissues with 
varying chemical reactions are differently 
acted upon by various staining fluids, and 
this fact has for some time been used to 
assist them in the differentiation of tissues, 
The number of staining agents has of late 
years become considerably increased, and 
a good deal of attention has been expended 
upon perfecting their use. At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety, Dr. Gibbes explained the processes 
by which he is able to stain a single sec- 
tion in more than one color, getting each 
tissue in the section stained a different 
tint. Dr. Gibbes is able to get treble and 
even quadruple staining. hus, among 
other specimens he showed transverse sec- 
tions of the rat’s tail, in which the bone, 
cartilage, nerves, tendon cells, muscle, 
and blood-vessels, which had different 
chemical reactions, were each stained a 
distinctly different color. For double- 
staining, successive immersion in solutions 
of picro-carmine and logwood may be 
used; or better, immersion first in a spirit- 
uous solution of roseine or aniline violet, 
and then in an aqueous solution of aniline 
blue or iodine green. To stain with more 
than two colors is much more difficult; the 
best results are obtained by first staining 
in chloride of gold or picro-carmine, and 
then in the spirituous and aqueous soiu- 
tions of anilines. The value of these re- 
sults will be apparent to all engaged in 
elaborate histological investigations.—7'he 
Lancet. 


——————#o—____. 
The Coloring Matter of Sea-weeds. 


Dyers and colorists generally will be in- 
terested in a paper by M. Descourt, read 
at a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Attention has been drawn to the 
violet color of oysters obtained in the 
basin of Arcachon, which color has been 
attributed by some observers to the iodine 
and bromide which the water, it was con- 
jectured, might contain in excessive pro- 
portion, owing to their concentratio 
through the absence of rain, and the ex- 
treme dryness of the months of June, July, 
and August. M. Venot, an oyster cultiva- 
tor of Arcachon, requested M. Descourt to 
endeavor to ascertain the real cause of this 
coloring. After several unsuccessful re- 
searches, _M. Descourt’s attention was 
attracted by a noteworthy  circum- 
stance. He had steeped some red algee 
in a little of the sea-water with the 
object of studying them. Before proceed- 
ing to analysis, he washed the plants in 
distilled water, in order to clear them from 
impurities. To his surprise the water took 
a splendid carmine-purple tint, which was 
the more astonishing as the sea-water in 
which the algee had been immersed for 
some days had no trace of discolora- 
tion. A more complete examination of the 


alge and of the colored solution enabled 
M. Descourt to explain the peculiar color 
of the oysters, Examined under the micro- 
scope, the fronds of the alge were seen to 
have amass of spores of a beautiful car- 
mine color. These communicated no color 
to the natural sea-water of the basin; but 
when the latter was sufficiently diluted it 
took from the spores a splendid rose color. 
Treated with alcohol and ether, a beautiful 
green coloring matter, similar to chloro- 
phyl, was obtained. Treated with dis- 
tilled or fresh water, amagnificent carmine- 
purple, slightly fluorescent, was produced. 
M. Descourt, therefore, concluded that the 
color of the oysters was due to the pres- 
ence on the breeding-ground of a large 
quantity of these small algee, which belong 
to the beautiful Rhodosperme or Floride 
families, genus Rytiphle purpurea of 
Agarth. These alge, says M. Venot, are 
very abundant on the Arcachon breeding- 
grounds, and cause considerable loss to the 
cultivators, as they attach themselves to 
the valves of the young oysters and often 
carry these away. The spores furnish the 
animals with a very abundant but highly- 
colored food. The molluscs assimilate the 
coloring matter, which is preserved, more 
or less modified, in the lobes of the mantle 
and the branchial plates, when the sea- 
water is not sufficiently diluted by rain to 
dissolve the dye. A year or two ago the 
whole basin of Arcachon was subject to 
extreme drought, and hence the violet 
color and peculiar taste of the oysters. 


——_0-o¢—_______ 
Retouching Varnish, 


A Goon retouching varnish is a boon to 
all retouchers, and those who are unfortu- 
nate enough to be plagued by too thin films 
will gladly hail a formula which promises 
this desideratum. In his recent work on 
retouching, M. Janssen, the Photo. Corre- 
spondenz says, recommends the following 
varnish; 


Alcohol (sp. gr. 0°830)... 60 parts. 
Dandarace tek. see snes Opes 
Camphorie..)-can eens oe 
Venetian turpentine..... A iss 
Oil of lavender. .. b wad 


This varnish may also be used for paper 
pictures. The retoucher should not set to 
work as soon as the negative has been var- 
nished, asthe film will not then be hard 
enough to bear the touch of a lead pencil. 
The varnished film is in the best condition 
for retouching when a day old. 


GLOSS FOR PHOTOS. 


The same gentleman also gives a formula 
(said to be used by Salomon, of Paris) for 
a cerate for giving a high gloss to albu- 
menized pictures, The components are: 


WW hitewaks. 3256 . 800 grammes, 
Elemi resin ... a),10 ub 
Oil of lavender..... 300 FS 
Benzoin resin ..... 200 
Oil of spike.... 15 re 


ee 
To Write on Absorbent Paper. 


DIssoLveE one drachm of alum in three 
ounces of spring water, and sponge the 
paper with it; when dry it will bear writ- 
ing upon without blotting. You may also 
write on absorbent paper with common 
ink if a little powdered gum arabic be 
added to it, or by rubbing on the paper a 
little finely powdered cuttlefish and 
smoothing it with an ivory folder; or the 
white of a fresh egg may be applied with 
a flat camel hair pencil, producing a size 
which dries in a few minutes. The above 
is useful for making notes on the margin 
of foreign books, many of which are 
printed on very absorbent paper. 


———*-oo—__————_. 
To Keep Gun Cotton. 


J. PEREZ Cortina alludes, in the Res- 
taurador Farmacéutico, to the rapid altera- 
tion frequently observed in the appearance 
and quality of pyroxylon. The precaution 
of keeping it in vials completely filled and 
well corked, although not altogether pre- 
venting the change, to a certain extent re- 
tards it. Yet the device is not sufficient 
to guard against the alteration, and much 
less against spontaneous explosions, which, 
although unfrequent, are nevertheless of 
occasional occurrence, 

Pyroxylon, when thus altered, no longer 
dissolves in a mixture of alcohol and ether 
to form collodion, and this is the best test 
of its quality. But the writer found that 
the same gun cotton, which had been con- 


sidered useless, after being washed in an 
abundance of water, dried, and worked 
with the hands, gave a collodion of the 
best quality. From the time of this ob- 
servation he keeps pyroxylon in a bottle 
with distilled water, and whenever any is 
needed, it is taken out, pressed, and dried, 
and thus can be used in the best condition. 
In water, gun cotton can be preserved in- 
definitely. 
————_e+ ¢—__ 


Preservation of Iron Surfaces. 


In a note on this subject Mr. C. Graham 
Smith says: The paints used for iron work 
are of every description, name, and quality. 
The usual varieties employed for preserv- 
ing it against corrosion may be divided into 
lead, iron oxide, silicate, and tar paints. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the rela, 
tive merits of the first three descriptions- 
but the experience of three foreman paint- 
ers connected with establishments in Eng- 
land is decidedly in favor of lead paints, 
when of good quality and mixed with good 
oil without spirits. Unfortunately, there 
are no reliable, practical tests to insure 
good materials alone being used. Conse- 
quently, both the colors and the oil are 
often inferior in quality and much adulte- 
rated. For these reasons and on account 
of cheapness, iron oxide paints are by some 
preferred. A little white lead mixed with 
red makes it go further and easier to work 
into corners. If the first coats are put on 
with pure red lead, owing to its weight it 
is liable to run off; but the last coat should 
consist of red lead alone. The tar paints 
are more often used for ironwork which is 
not to be seen, such as water pipes, floor 
plates for bridges, and girders which are 
to be built into masonry or brickwork. It 
is cheap and answers well for such pur- 
poses and for sea work, as it is said not to 
foul so readily as lead or other paints of a 
finer description. A good rough paint is 
made by heating coal tar and mixing with 
it finely sifted slaked lime, in the propor- 
tion of between half a pound and a pound 
of lime to a gallon of tar, adding sufficient 
naphtha to render it of a convenient con- 
sistency forglaying on. This composition 
should be applied while hot, but nut too 
hot. Do not keep it over the fire too long, 
or it will lose its essential oils. Some posi- 
tions admit of the paint being sanded, in 
which case it should be done, as it adds to 
its durability. Before painting iron give 
it a coat of boiled linseed oil applied hot. 

——_*-o—______ 
To Clean Old Marble or Alabaster. 


IMMERSE the objects for two to three days 
in water to soften the dirt, lime, ete., then 
take them out and clean them with a brush 
or scraper. When cleaned in this way as 
much as possible, Jay them in a mixture of 
one part of concentrated muriatic acid and 
three parts of water until they appear per- 
fectly clean. Sometimes it may be neces- 
sary to increase the ‘‘ biting” property of 
the sour water with nitric acid, Finally, 
soak the objects in water till they are per- 
fectly free from acid. The appearance 
may often be improved by rubbing with a 
little almond oil. 


ese 


Imitation of Ground Glass. 


TuHE following, if neatly done, renders 
the glass obscure yet diaphanous: Rub 
up, as for oil colors, a sufficient quantity of 
sugar of lead with a little boiled linseed 
oil, and distribute this uniformly over the 
pane, from the end of a hog-hair tool, by a 
dabbing, jerking motion, until the appear- 
ance of ground glass is obtained. It may 
be ornamented, when perfectly hard, by 
delineating the pattern with a strong solu- 
tion of caustic potash, giving such time to 
act as experience dictates, and then expe- 
ditiously wiping out the portion itis neces- 
sary to remove. 

——_#- e—____ 


Spruce Beer. 


ONE mode of preparing this is as fol- 
lows: Take water, 16 gallons, boil half, 
put the water thus boiled to the reserved 
cold half, which should be previously put 
into a barrel or other vessel; then add 16 
lb. of treacle, or molasses, with a few 
spoonfuls of essence of spruce, stirring the 
whole together; add half pint of yeast, and 
keep it in a temperate situation with the 
bung hole open for two days, or till fer- 
mentation subsides; then close it up or 
bottle it off, and it will be fit to drink in a 
few days. This isa cheap and wholesome 
drink, and is much recommended for in- 
ternal injuries, 


~ the bell. 
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Morbid Fear.* 


Mors and groundless fears are a com- 
mon mental trouble of very many persons. 
The dread of something or other—often 
they hardly know what—haunts them. 
The sense of impending misfortune makes 
them miserable. It may be something quite 
absurd, or something very possible of oc- 
currence—something as unlikely as to be 
struck by lightning, something as inevi- 
table as natural death—the dread is the 


same. 

Nor is this mental trouble confined to 
feeble and naturally timid persons. Not 
unfrequently it seizes and overmasters those 
heretofore of determined character and un- 
daunted hearts. It is then indicative of 
some physical or mental disorder which is 
present or impending. Often it is asso- 
ciated with dyspepsia, often with heart 
disease, not rarely with nervous exhaustion 
from over-work or loss of sleep. 


Occasionally it assumes, even in strong 
minds, absurd, ludicrous, and superstitious 
forms. A New York merchant, who was 
accustomed to walk down Broadway every 


morning for years, always crossed the 
street to avoid acertain stone flagging; he 
could not summon up courage to walk over 
it, on account of an indefinable terror 
which he could not account for. Dr. 
Johnson was afraid to enter a house unless 
he placed his left foot first on the’sill; not 
out of superstition so much asa fear 
which he could not explain. Instances are 
not uncommon where people go to visit a 
doctor about their health, and having 
reached the office door, are afraid to ring 
Active business men, who have 
been accustomed to decide on important 
affairs and take bold ventures, become 
timorous and anxious about trifles. 


These groundless terrors usually take 
some particular form, and while the suf- 
ferer may be intellectually conscious that 
they are without foundation, they, in spite 
of that, have such a hold upon his imagina- 
tion that they distress and unman him be- 
yond what one would suppose. We know 
an artillery officer who has on various oc- 
casions commanded a battery with credit, 
in the heat of action, but who always gives 
up when a thunder-storm comes, and wraps 
his head in a blanket to escape the feelings 
of dread it inspires. 

Another fear is that of certain places, 
We have mentioned above a New York 
merchant who dreaded to pass over a cer- 
tain piece of pavement. A German phy- 
sician describes a fear of traversing open 
squares or places; other sufferers cannot 
enter crowded assemblies; others, like ‘‘the 
man of the crowd,” whom Edgar A. Poe 
describes in such thrilling language, have 
ano less horror of being alone, they must 
have some one constantly with them, al- 
though they have no occasion whatever for 
their services. 

Hardly any weakness is more common 
than to find persons unwilling to look out 
of a high window or over a precipice, no 
matter how firm a railing there may be. 
They are afraid, not of falling, but of 
jumping off; there is a temptation to them 
in the sight down the steep side, and they 
fear they will yield to it. 

Occasionally this fear of places takes the 
annoying form of a dread of going toa 
place where it is quite necessary to go; or 
of talking of a topic which it is vitally im- 
portant should be discussed; or of seeing 
some individual whom it is almost impera- 
tive must be seen. Examples of all these 
are, in fact, numerous in our great cities, 
where men of nervous temperaments are 
severely worked and over-driven; and 
among women whose constitutions are not 
sufficiently strong to bear up under their 
physical and socia] burdens. , 


Some persons are constantly worried 
with the fear that they are in danger of 
catching a disease, or of falling sick; and 
others, most illogically, have a great part 
of their lives made wretched by the fear of 
death. 

All these, and many similar forms of 
morbid fear, may be consistent with a 
sound intellect and apparently—often 
really—physical constitution. They are 
signs of emotional iil health, not of intel- 
lectual unsoundness. They may come on 
one suddenly, last but a short time, disap- 
pear as abruptly, or they may be lifelon 
torments. They may be wholly dispelle 
by an effort of the will and the power of 
reason; they may be dispersed, and, as it 


* from “Common Mind Troubles,” published by 
D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia. 
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were, cured, by medical measures and hy- 
gienic means. 

In fighting them it is well first to con- 
sider whether they have a physical basis. 
Does the sufferer also complain of dyspep- 
sia, over-work, general debility, latent gout, 
neryous exhaustion, or similar depressing 
maladies? If so, his first duty is to make 
a clean breast of his mental symptoms to 
some intelligent and sympathetic medical 
adviser, and have these shortcomings of the 
body properly attended to. Often this 
course alone is all-sufficient to drive away 
these harpies of fear that infest the day and 
make the night a terror. 

When this is done, or where it is needless 
to do it, the power of the will, the strength 
of reason must be summoned to the aid. 
Much, very much, can be done by a man 
who is determined to conquer his fears. 
Many a man enters a battle quaking with 
terror, but determined not to let it get the 
mastery of him, and it does not. 

There is a golden phrase of Henry 
Thoreau’s which is worth impressing on 
every mind, in connection with this sub- 
ject. It is this: ‘“ The only thing to be feared 
ws fear.” Let that always be present to the 
mind. No matter what may happen, if we 
do not fear it, all its terrors are gone. 

How is man to gain the victory? What 
strong hand is there to support him in his 
battle with the dread giant, who, as in the 
days of the pilgrim Christian, still lurks by 
the wayside, ready to seize and bolt in the 
dungeon of his castle the weak and unpro- 
tected? There is none other more effec- 
tive, none so real, none so ever present as 


there was then. In the words of Carlyle, 
let the man plagued with morbid fears ac- 
custom himself ‘‘to trust imperturbably in 
the appointment and the choice of the 
upper powers.’’ Nothing is more consol- 
ing, nothing more certain to relieve him, 
than this. 
——_e-¢-e_____ 


A Night Light. 


A SIMPLE way to produce an illuminating 
composition is thus described in Industry: 
Cleanse oyster shells by well washing, ex- 
pose them to a red heat for half an hour, 
separate the cleanest parts, and put into a 
crucible-in alternate layers with sulphur; 
now expose the vessel to a red heat for an 
hour at least. When cold break the mass, 
and separate the whitest parts for use. If 
enclosed in a bottle the figures of a watch 
may be distinguished by its aid. To renew 
the luminosity of the mass place the bottle 
each day in the sun, or in strong daylight; 
or burn a strip of magnesium wire close to 
the bottle. The sulphide of lime will thus 
absorb light, which will again be available 
at night time. 


eee OO a ees 
An Improvised Syringe. 


Tue following proves the truth of the 
old adage, ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” and might correctly be called a 
‘“shot gun prescription.” 

During the winter of 1877-78, about one 
hundred miles from this place, a buffalo 
hunter was accidentally shot in the thigh, 
and a whole week passed without an opera- 
tion from the patient’s bowels. His con- 
dition was thought to be critical. Nodoc- 
tor or medicines were within a hundred 
miles. His companions thinking that un- 
less the patient’s bowels were moved he 
would die, it wassuggested by one of the 
party that a pipe stem should be attached 
to the nipple of a shot gun for insertion up 
the rectum, the ramrod being wrapped 
with rag and used as a piston. An injec- 
tion of warm water was accordingly given. 
A copious movement of the bowels fol- 
lowed, and the patient ultimately recoy- 
ered.—Dr. George S. Sykes, of Coleman, 
Texas, in Louisville Medical News, 

——_—_e- e —____ 


The Phylloxera in California. 


AMERICAN grapevines are not, it would 
appear, everywhere so proof against the 
new scourge of vineyards as might have 
been concluded from former reports. Ac- 
cording to the American Entomologist, the 
phylloxera has established itself in the So- 
noma Valley of California, and destroyed 
hundreds of acres of vineyards, while only 
a few miles distant, in the most important 
wine district of the State—the Napa Val- 
ley— not a single case of phylloxera has 
been detected. “It is,” remarks Prof. 
Riley in commenting on this singular fact, 
“fortunate for the California grape-grower 
that the insect has, to all appearances, 


there undergone a considerable modifica- 
tion in habit, which very much limits its 


destructiveness, It is steadily spreading 
from infected centers, but very slowly in- 
deed, compared to its spread in France. 
Prof. E. W. Hilgard writes that he believes 
this is due to the non-appearance of the 
winged female, as he has not been able to 
obtain it. If such is the fact it is one of 
the most curious modifications in habit, as 
a result of climate, that is on record, and 
will go far to explain the immunity in the 
Napa Valley while the Sonoma Valley is 
being ravaged, and the fact that the insect 
has not appeared in other parts of Califor- 
nia. It also offers an additional incentive 
to grape-growers in other sections of the 
State to exercise the utmost vigilance to 
prevent the introduction into their own 
locality of infested vines or cuttings. That 
the species may exist for an indefinite time 
without the winged female seems highly 
probable from the fact that the sexual in- 
dividuals may be produced from hypogean 
females as well as from aerial ones. Yet 
so singular a change in the insect’s nature 
can only be accepted upon the most 
thorouch and satisfactory evidence. This 


is easily obtained by half filling large glass 
jars with badly infested roots, interspersed 
with a little soil, about the time or some 
time before the grapes begin to ripen. If 
there are pup upon such roots the winged 
females will soon begin to appear on the 
side of the jar toward the light.” 

One of Prof. Riley’s correspondents, who 
has large interests in Californian grape cul- 
ture, and who has recently returned from 
an extended visit to the richer wine pro- 
ducing sections of the State; says that the 
insect has been established in the Sonoma 
Valley for the last five years, and is now 
working there with terrible effect. Noone 
in this valley seems able to give any sug- 
gestion as how the pest may be success- 
fully fought. Every variety of vine planted 
in the valley has been attacked and de- 
stroyed, oris being destroyed. 

—___¢# ¢—_____ 
Explosion of a Diamond. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Prof. 
Leidy exhibited a black agate sleeve but- 
ton, which had set in it centrally, raised in 
a gold setting, a rose diamond, about 7 
millimetres broad. It had been submitted 
to him by Mr. Kretzmar, a jeweller, who 
informed him that the person who wore it 
was recently leaning with his head upon 
his hand on a window ledge in the sun, 
when the diamond exploded audibly, and 
with sufficient force to drive a fragment 
into his hand and another into his fore- 
head. On examining the diamond, the 
fractured surface, following a cleavage 
plane, exhibited apparently the remains of 
a thin cavity, such as is sometimes to be 
seen in quartz crystals. The fracture also 
exposed a conspicuous particle of coal, 
Prof. Leidy thought that the explosion had 
been due to the sudden expansion of some 
volatile liquid contained in the cavity, as 
frequently occurs in cavities in many mine- 
rals. Mr. Goldsmith thought it possible 
that the liquid was carbonic acid, as he 
was impressed-with the idea that diamonds 
originated from this material in the liquid 
condition. 

ee 


Silver Soap. 


Créam OF tartar: ose as 10 ounces. 
Wihiteibolesies .s/.%. va LO Bas 
Infusorial earth ........ Bro xt 
Sift free from grit and 

add glycerine......... Ore: 
Water ilar fetnd. aise Guess 
‘MIGOWGLAts atte ste siete cides 6 drachms. 

Press into cakes. 
0 - @ 


Spurious Vermilion. 


TuE Chemiker Zeitung cautions the pub- 
lic against spurious vermilion, which has, 
it asserts, been put on the market, and tells 
how it may be detected. It has a very 
fiery, brilliant color, but consists merely of 
red lead, with a small percentage of eosine, 
The latter color can be extracted by means 
of strong alcohol, when the red lead is left 
behind. 


ooo 
Professor Tyndall was Married Lately, 


And the customary query was not put in the 
following form, as some one says it ought 
to havebeen: Do youtake this anthropoid 
to be your co-ordinate, to love with your 
nerve centres, to cherish with your whole 
cellular tissue, until a final molecular dis- 
turbance shall resolve its organism into its 
primary atoms? 


Random Notes. 


Tinctura Cannabis Indica in Watery Miz- 
twres.—This tincture is very often pre- 
scribed in aqueous mixtures, and very 
diffieult to make into a creditable-looking 
mixture. Tincture of quillaya bark is 
recommended as greatly facilitating the 
mixing. 

Condensed Milk has hitherto been made 
only from cow’s milk. Of late goat’s milk 
has been condensed. The analysis shows 
in one hundred parts: 


Water wal” gaits nase . 20°98 per cent. 
Sugar of milk......... 15°72 i 
Cane sugar ........+. 26°71 re 
Fats 16°95 e 
Gaseiput wack ihe cese: 17:20 “ 
ASD rech siete bres Ariens Be 2°64 6 


Which differs very little from that of cow’s 
milk. 


Syrups that Will Not Ferment. —O. 
Schlickum,in Pharm. Zeit., strongly recom- 
mends an addition of ten per cent. of alco- 
hol to the water with which the ingredients 
are to be extracted. He has never seen 
syrups prepared in this way, ferment. 
The best proportion of sugar to the liquid 
he finds to be as follows: Syrups made with 
a more or less alcoholic menstruum, three 
parts of sugar to every two parts by weight 
of liquid; syrups made with water alone, 
five parts of sugar to three parts by weight 
of liquid; fruit syrups, nine parts of sugar 
to five parts by weight of liquid. 


Mt. Carmel Soap is the name of the new 
rival of the article commonly known as 
““ White Castile Soap.” It is doubtfulif a 
pound of white olive soap is now exported 
from either the new or the old Castile. For 
many years all the soap of that kind has 
been made in Marseilles, and other places 
where the olive tree grows and labor and 
enterprise are not deficient. Now a Ger- 
man colony established on the classic 
slopes of Mount Carmel have gone into the 
business of soap making. Situated, as they 
are, in the midst of the oldest olive grow- 
ing country in the world, and with the 
well known industry and frugality of their 
race, they will prove formidable competi- 
tors forthe other Mediterranean manufac- 
turers of white olive oil soap—Savon du 
Carmel, they call it. 


A utyrne skeleton applied at a drug 
store in this city yesterday fora situation 
as prescription clerk. ‘‘ What do you 
know about drugs?” asked the proprietor. 
‘« Everything, sir; everything—I wasajuror 
in the Hayden case.” He got the position 
at a large salary.—Cinetnnati Enquirer. 


Honey.—In Germany they have applied 
electricity to stupefy the bees while col- 
lecting the honey. 


Laconic Hygiene.—To obviate hereditary 
tendency to disease in the young the Pidla- 
delphia Medical Reporter advises: ‘‘ Wash 
them, air them, and iron them.” 


Ancient Ink.—Persons in the habit of 
seeing old MSS. are often struck with the 
black appearance of the ink. The follow- 
ing recipe, which occurs on a piece of 
parchment in the hand of the fifteenth 
century, is pasted on the first leaf of the 
Cottonian MS., Titus A., xxii.: ‘‘ Uncia 
gallarum miscentur et uncia gummi, bis 3 
vitrioli, superaddas octo falerni.” 


Improvement on Edison’s Hlectric Pen,— 
Write with a lead pencil, the upper end 
of which is connected with one pole of an 
induction coil, the other being connected 
with a zinc plate, on which the paper to be 
written on rests. Blacklead is an excel- 
lent conductor of electricity, and besides 
every stroke of it can be seen, which is more 
than can be said of Edison’s pen. 


Metallic Silver, in spongy form, is ob- 
tained by calcining the tartrate of silver. 


For Filtering Oils it has been recom- 
mended to replace the conical funnel by a 
prismatic one. Instead of the oil having 
to pass at a single point, it passes along a 
whole line. 


Areometer.—A new style is made in 
which the numbers indicate the specific 
gravity. For instance : 18° corresponds 
to sp. gr. 1°18 ; 2114° to sp. gr. 1°2125, and 
so on. 


Starch in Chocolate.—Although cacao 
contains starch, water boiled with it, and 
filtered, does not give the usual starch re- 
actions. Hence, when starch is found in 
the filtrate, it indicates a fraudulent addi- 
tion. 
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Brown vs. White Bread. 


Ernest Hart, in the Sanitary Record, 
says: ‘‘I believe very firmly in our good 
English household white bread. One hears 
a good deal and reads a good deal of the 
waste in grinding off the outside husk, 
which contains nutritious gluten. The 
apparent economic waste is palpable 
enough. On the other hand, the silicated 
husk of all cereals is apt to be irritating. 
It hurries the digestion, quickens the pas- 
sage of food through the intestinal tract, 
and I am inclined to believe that the ac- 
tual physiological waste is greater in a 
brown bread than in a white bread diet. 
It is easy to take a superficial view of this 
question, and superficial reformers are al- 
ways wanting to turn the world upside 
down. The instinct which has led to the 
preference of white bread over brown in 
places and under circumstances where the 
two can be had side by side, is nothing else 
than the crystallized experience which has 
taught people unconsciously that they are 
more comfortable after eating the white 
bread, and that the solid household bread, 
which is the staple food of the working 
classes of this country, is in the end the 
most sustaining. A good deal is to be said 
in favor of some of theforms of ‘whole 
meal bread,’ in which the husk is partially 
ground off, and the inner pellicle of the 
grain is very finely ground, and mixed in 
that condition with the white flour. More- 
over, it is undoubtedly a fact that under 
certain circumstances, in lymphatic tem- 
peraments, and in conditions tending to- 
wards scrofula, where the diet has to be 
carefully supervised, and in certain forms 
of dyspepsia, where something like me- 
chanical excitement of the intes'inal 
tract is useful, whole meal bread is an ex- 
tremely vafuable article of diet. But those 
are cases which I am not considering. 
For the working man, for the poor man, 
and for everyday use, I doubt whether 
anything has yet been produced, in any 
country of the world, which is equal to the 
English household bread.” 


Oo 
Book Notices. 


A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
or UrtNe. For the use of physicians 
and students. By JAmMEs Tyson, M.D. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 
with illustrations. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 1880. 


The rapid sale of the previous edition of 
this book proves how well it meets the gene- 
ral need of a treatise, concise yet sufficient- 
ly complete, on the practical examination of 
urine. No extensive additions or altera- 
tions have been made, but the work has 
been carefully revised to correct some ty po- 
graphical errors and slight inaccuracies that 
had found their way in the last edition. A 
few new cuts have also been introduced. 
We heartily recommend this little treatise 
to any of our readers—physicians or drug- 
gists—not already proyided with one of 
the kind. The price is one dollar and a 
quarter, 


WaTER ANALYSIS FOR SANITARY Pur- 
POSES, WITH HInTs FoR THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF Resutts. By E. FRANK- 
LAND, F.R.S., ete. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. 1880. 

The exhaustive analysis of water is one 
of the most tedious operations -known to 
chemists. When, however, the object of 
the examination is only to ascertain the 
suitability or otherwise of the water for 
domestic or manufacturing purposes, the 
most laborious parts of these operations 
may be omitted. With a guide like the 
work now noticed, the analysis becomes 
comparatively easy, and the most important 
and difficult part of it, namely, the inter- 
pretation of the results, a matter no longer 
involved in doubt and uncertainty. One 
dollar is the cost of the volume 


CALIFORNIA PHARMACEUTICAL SocrEry 
AND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY: PROCEED- 
INGS AND REPORT OF THE ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT SAN FRan- 
cIsco, JANUARY, 1880. Also, the Bighth 
Annual Lecture Announcement, Regula- 
tions of the Board of Pharmacy, Papers, 
ete. : 

A perusal of this report is sufficient to 
satisfy dny one that, as regards pharmacy. 
California is in no way behind the older 
settled States on the Atlantic coast. In- 
deed, the members of the Association and 
the College display an amount of energy 
and enterprise that some of the highly re- 
spectable but rather sleepy organizations 


in the Atlantic States would do well to 
imitate. The papers read at the meetings 
are creditable both in point of number and 


| of ability, and we propose to reprint some 


of them in THe Druaatsts CrrcuULAR. 


CONNECTICUT PHARMACEUTICAL ASsocIA- 
TION: PROCEEDINGS OF THE FouRTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN NEw HAVEN, 
February 4, 1880. 

Shortly after the meeting a report of its 
proceedings was presented to the readers 
of Tur Drueeists Crrcutar. Some of 
the papers read at the same time, kindly 
communicated by the Secretary, have also 
been printed in our columns. So that 
nothing remains now but to praise the 
handsome style in which the ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings” are got up, and congratulate the 
Association on their flourishing condition. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY: SIXTEENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, WITH THE EXERCISES 
OF THE FIFTY-NINTH COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE COLLEGE. Philadelphia. 1880, 
An interesting and carefully edited report 

of fifty-nine pages, accompanied with 

twenty-six pages of advertisements. By 
this thrifty arrangement the Publication 

Committee was enabled last year to turn 

into the Treasury of the Association a 

balance of fifty dollars. Not a bad idea 

by any means. 


New YorK CoLueGE OF PHARMACY: PRos- 
PECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1880-1881. With 
a list of officers and members, the stu- 
dents’ roll, and a list of graduates from 
1829 to 1879 inclusive. 


PENNSYLVANIA FREE DISPENSARY FOR 
Skin Diseases; Turrp Report, from 
November 1, 1878, to January 1, 1880. 
The Dispensary is open daily (Sundays 

excepted) from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. It is 

supported by voluntary contributions. 


A CAsE OF INTRA-UTERINE ICHTHYOSIS. 
By Wm. R. Smrru, Sr., M.D., of Cairo, 
lll. Reprinted from the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children. 


QUARTERLY EprroMe or PracticaL MEDI- 
CINE AND SurRGERY. BEING AN AMERI- 
CAN SUPPLEMENT TO : BRAITHWAITE’S 
Retrospect. Parr I.—Marcn. Price 

2.50 a year, in advance, postage pre- 
paid. Quarterly parts, 75 cents each. 
New York: W. A. Townsend, Publisher. 
1880. 
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Killing Flies with Gunpowder. 


Tue Pittsburg Telegraph tells how a res- 
taurant keeper got rid of the flies that in- 
fested his place. The doors and windows 
were closed and a train of very fine gun- 
powder was laid in narrow strips over the 
floor, and the spaces between the strips 
were carefully painted with molasses. In 
an incredibly short time all the flies in the 
room seemed to be on the floor, enjoying 
the luxurious repast so temptingly set be- 
fore them. It was but the work of an in 
stant to fire the train: the result, when 
carefully weighed, was two pounds three 
ounces of dead flies. How many ouncesof 
gunpowder were used is not stated. 


——_—_+«—______ 
Leaks in Gas Pipes. 


To detect leaks in gas pipes, the Sani. 
tartan recommends to apply soap suds to 
the suspected leaky joint. "The formation 
of bubbles will show an escape. This is 
safer than trying the joint with a lighted 
match. If the leak occur inthe branch of 
a bracket or chandelier, it is repaired by 
soldering with plumber’s fine solder; if it 
be avery small one, heat the piece first, 
with a spirit lamp, and fill the aperture 
with cement. 


eve 
Setting Monkeys to Work. 


THE merchants of Siam employ the ape 
of that country to detect counterfeit coins 
which have attained very extensive circu- 
lation in that part of the world. No man 
however experienced, can compete with 
the Chashim ape, who never fails to rightly 
discriminate between good and spurious 
money. Whenever a merchant receives a 
payment, he gives the money to the ape 
who, in a deliberate and serious manner, 
puts the coinin his mouth and bites it. 
If it be of pure ore, he passes it to the mer- 
chant; but when counterfeit he lays it 
down before himself and contorts his face 
into a Wry grimace of disapproval. 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Druggist Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DruGersTs CircuLaR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
‘‘file” for preserving the papers as re- 


E = ‘,| ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” when 
must be used with an atomizer. When it} giag ’ It will hold twenty-four or more 


is applied thus, a room is soon rid of flies. rembione: 


i LE eee 
rYbaR RUBBER co., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
e Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc., 


To Guard against Mosquitoes. 


As a sure remedy against mosquitoes 
and other obnoxious insects the tincture 
of Persian insect powder has been recom- 
mended. The success of this device de- 
pends largely on the way in which it is ap- 
plied. The tincture must be made with 
strong and not with diluted alcohol, and 


AND THE ORIGINAL 
FAIHRBAN EHS 


Fountain Syringes. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES 


BULB SYRINGES, 
Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stopples, etc, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 
etc., etc., 
And all the Numerous Articles 
USED BY 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 


DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory, ANDOVER, MASS, 
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To the Medical Profession. 


The most important remedial agent ever presented to the Profession for Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, Constipation, and all Diseases 
arising from imperfect nutrition, containing the five active ugents of digestion, viz.: 
Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, Lactic and Hydrochloric Acids, in 
combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugariof Milk Wiis seem tence. ce 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . .... .4 drachms. 
POPsIN honed dies ids yon beh ptaskaced 8 ounces. Lactic Acid............. apace 5 fl. drachms, 
Pancreane.<. .<cscncsoscasoeee 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE owes its great success solely to the Medical Profession, and is sold almost 
entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions. Its almost universal adoption by the profession is the strongest 
guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established, 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M. D., F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M. DD.) bet Ds 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, Professor of Chem., Mat. Med. ana Therap. in the 
University of the City of New York. NV. Y. College of Dent.; Prof. of Chem. and 
SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., Hygiene in the Am. Vet. College; ete., ete. 
Professor Materia Medica, N. Y. Medical College. 
Jas. AITKEN Merges, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. } “T have used LACTOPEPTINE with 


very good 
effect in a number of cases of Dyspepsia.’ fe 


Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and wed. Juris. 
Jeff. Med. Col.; Phy. to Penn. Hospital. 


W. W. Dawson, M. D., Cincinnati, O. } “T have used LACTOPEPTINE with great advantage 
” 


Prof. Prin, and Prac. Surg., Med. Col. of Ohio; in cases of feeble digestion. 


Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


) “T have used LACTOPEPTINE both in hospital and 
Aupert F. A. Kina, M. D., Washington, D.C, { private practice, and have found it to answer fully the 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont, norpose for which it is recommended. Asan imme- 
: J iate aid to the digestive function, I know of no reme- 

2 dy which acts more directly.” 


“‘T have made much use of LACTOPEPTINE, and 
j take great pleasure in stating that it has rarely disap- 
} pointed me. Ishall, of course, continue to prescribe it.” 


“LACTOPEPTINE is an exceedingly valuable pre- 
paration, and no one who gives it a fair trial can fail 


D. W. YANDELL, M. D., 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg., and [ 
Clinical Surg, University of Louisville. 
L. P. YANDELL, M. D., 
Prof of Clinical Medicine, Diseases of Chil- 
dren, and Dermatology, Univer. of Louis- f 


ville, Ky. J to be impressed with its usefulness in Dyspepsia.” 
ROBERT BATTEY, M. Ds Rome, Ga. “T have used LACTOPEPTINE ; 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. ; ; F F nn Gaee Ot Daas 
Col., and Ex-Pres. Med. Ass'n, of Ga. } sia, with satisfaction. Ithink well of it. 
| “fT consider LACTOPEPTINE the very best prepara- 


tion of the kind which [ have ever em loyed, and for 
patients with feeble digestion I know often whicn 
18 equal to it.” 


‘I find the preparation of LACTOPEPTINE contains 
within itself all the principles required to promote a 
J healthy digestion.” 


CLAUDE H. Mastin, M. D., LL. D., Mobile, Ala. i 


Prof. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph. D., F.C.S., London, | 
England. 


PRICE LIST. 


We also prepare the various 
LACTOPEPTINE (in oz. bottles)...... per oz. $1.00 tear} Y, ; ; 
‘ c« ty ee dont 10.00 Elixirs and Syrups, in combina- 
(in 36 1bi aoe per lb. 12.00 | tion with Lactopeptine. 


The New York Pharmaca] Association, 


{0 & 12 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 1574, 
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Thapsia Garganica, or Bou-Nefa of the 
Arabs.* 


BY C. BLANCHET. 


THE root bark of the Thapsia garganica 
is largely used as a medicine by the Arabs 
and Kabyles, internally against leanness, 
chronic diseases of the lungs, and sterility; 
and externally as a remedy fer rheumatic 
pains, gout, coughs, bruises, eruptions, etc. 
For internal use the bark, after drying, is 
reduced to a powder, and this is frequently 
made into a paste with roasted semolina, 
flavored with honey and butter; the paste 
is called ‘‘taminat-bou-néfa,” and pre- 
served for use when wanted. Semolina is 
also added to water in which fragments of 
the root have been macerated seven days. 
The water becomes albuminous, milky, 
and contracts a decided bitterness and 
disagreeable taste. Sometimes a  table- 
spoonful of the powder is simply added to 
a glass of water and taken as a dose. 
Another plan is to cut the cleaned and 
dried root into slices, which are boiled in 
a little rancid oil; the oil preserves the 
active principles, and the slices are re- 
jected. A preparation is made also by 
cooking ‘‘couscousso” in the vapor of 
water in which bou-néfa has been boiled 
several hours. 

A decoction of the root prepared in 
closed vessels is used for fumigations. As 
a purgative, the Arabs and Kabyles boil 
eggs in a decoction of the fresh or dried 
roots, one or more being eaten as a dose. 
Finally, as a remedy in long-standing pul- 
monary complaints, a drink in which the 
natives have great confidence is made by 


boiling fragments of the fresh or dried and 
cleaned bark in milk,about 150 grammes to 
a liter. It is stated that the natives are 
not very particular as to the doses of these 
preparations, and the patients are conse- 
quently sometimes purged _ violently, 
chronic or acute diarrhoea and even abor- 
tion being occasionally the result ; no fatal 
cases, however, have been recorded. 

For external use, the natives crush the 
roots and dry them under the ashes. The 
roots are afterwards cut into pieces, with 
which the parts affected are rubbed. In 
veterinary medicine the Arabs obtain good 
effects with an ointment prepared by 
digesting the fresh or dry root in tar, 

The collection of, thapsia in Algeria is 
made exclusively by the natives. It is 
commenced in December, about a month 
after the appearance of the first leaves, 
and is continued to the end of March ; it 
is never extended beyond the appearance 
of the stem, which takes place about the 
middle of April. The plant contains the 
greatest quantity of active principle in 
January, but the natives in Constantine 
prefer for their own use the roots gathered 
in March, though why is not known. 
Only the roots are gathered, the leaves 
being cut away. When a sufficient quan- 
tity has been obtained, the roots are taken 
to the nearest stream and washed; an 
incision is then made longitudinally, and 
the bark is removed from the central por- 
tion, an operation that is easily effected 
when the root is of a suitable age. The 
central part is rejected, as nearly the whole 
of the active principle of the plant is con- 
tained in the bark of the root. The bark 
is sometimes brought in by the collectors 
in the fresh state, and sometimes it is dried 
by spreading it out in layers three or four 
inches thick, When collected in large 
quantities for a special market the fresh, 
clean bark is worth 25 to 80 francs per 100 
kilogrammes (214 to 3 dollars a cwt.). 

The collection is not’ pleasant work, 
nearly all those engaged in it returning 
with faces, arms, and testicles puffed up 
and swollen. The Kabyles, who take less 
precaution than the Arabs, have frequently 
the whole body covered with pimples, 
which suppurate. Sometimes the collec- 
tors are seized with fever; but the worst 
cases are cured in a few days. 


* From a thesis presented to the Montpellier 
School of Pharmacy. Communicated by the author 
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The root freshly cut is tleshy and heavy; 
by drying it loses about three-fourths of 
its weight. 

The root bark of thapsia is not met with 
in European commerce. In the dry state 
it occurs in small, unequal fragments, 4 to 
10 millimetres thick, friable and brownish 
yellow on the external surface, which is 
sometimes smooth, and sometimes has 
more or less deep wrinkles that mark out 
small, prominent, convex, irregularly 
quadrilateral spaces. The internal surface 
is white, chalky-looking, often spotted 
with red, brownish, and finely striated 
longitudinally. The fresh surface of a 
section often exhibits a very clear, golden 
yellow resin, which is found also in the 
internal crevices of the bark. The fracture 
is granular and compact. Examined with 
a glass it appears riddled with closely 
approximating, concentrically arranged, 
yellow walled pores, amongst which is 
interposed the white, chalky-looking tissue 
that forms the greater part of the mass. 
The bark retains for a long time the 
petiolar debris, represented by rosettes of 
fibres. 

Some comparative experiments made to 
ascertain the relative value of 90 per cent. 
alcohol, ether, and carbon bisulphide as 
solvents of the resin of thapsia showed that 
the alcohol was the best solvent, ether came 
next, and carbon bisulphide last. 

When the brown thapsia resin is treated 
in a capsule with boiling water it softens 
and nearly liquefies. Ia this state it may 
easily be divided by stirring with a glass 
rod; it then takes a lustrous yellowish 
color, which it retains on cooling and loses 
after a fresh treatment with alcohol. Upon 
heating it in a water bath, also, it regains 
its brown color, but more slowly. When 
the resin was maintained during six hours 
at a temperature of 100° C., M. Blanchet 
found that it became more compact and 
darker in color; after cooling its adherence 
to the capsule was stronger, but the resin 
did not become brittle, as described by 
some authors. 2) grammes, thus heated, 
lost 1°80 grammes of its weight. 

Pure thapsia resin is brown; it has an 
acid reaction, which it communicates to 
distilled water after a few minutes’ contact 
at boiling temperature. The resin burns 
with a bright flame. When treated with 
sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid in 
the cold it gives no marked reaction. 

The directions in the Codex for the pre- 
paration of the thapsia resin are to wash 
the bark with hot water, dry and cut it, 
ard then to treat it several times with boil- 
ing 90° alcohol until it is completely ex- 
hausted; the liquors are afterwards united 
and the alcohol distilled off by means of a 
water-bath. The residuary resin is purified 
by redissolving it in cold 90° alcohol, filter- 
ing the solution, and distilling until the 
residue has, acquired the consistence of 
honey, in which state it is suitable for the 
preparation of the plaster and revulsive 
sparadrap. 

M. Nielli, a pharmacien, of Philippeville, 
Algeria, who prepares this resin on a large 
scale, uses cold water instead of hot to 
wash the bark before drying, and after the 
first distillation submits the resin to re- 
peated washings with boiling water until 
extractive and gummy matters are com- 
pletely removed, and then treats it with 96° 
alcohol. M. Nielli operates upon the bark 
ground to a coarse powder in a special ap- 
paratus constructed of copper, as it has 
been found that the resin determines a 
rapid oxidizing action on vessels made of 
iron. 

The advantage of this treatment of the 
crude resin with boiling water will be evi- 
dent when it is mentioned that according 
to M. Martin the thapsia resin met with in 
commerce sometimes contains as much as 
two-fifths of its weight of matters soluble 
in water, 

During the treatment of the resin an 
aromatic odor sui generis is disengaged, 
which is not disagreeable. This is due to 
a very volatile essential oil, which is solu- 


ble in alcohol,slightly soluble in water,and 


more soluble in ether, which separates it, 
on agitation, from water. The oil com- 
municates to ether a magnificent blue 
color. 

The activity of the resin is so excessive 
that, in spite of all precautions, during the 
treatment with alcohol, and especially dur- 
ing the evaporation of the alcohol, it is im- 
possible entirely to prevent incon venience 
to the operator. Even to remain a few 
minutes in the place where the operation 
is being carried on is sufficient sometimes 
to provoke a rather painful feeling of heat, 
which is localized generally in the neck, 
the eyelids, and below the lobes of the 
ears. 

The reducing of the bark to a coarse 
powder and the handling of the latter to 
put it into the apparatus, are the opera- 
tions that require most care and are most 
dreaded by the Arab workmen. It is very 
difficult to persuade the workmen to un- 
dertake the work a second time, as from 
the first hour it causes a very intense 
swelling, notwithstanding that they fasten 
cloths closely across their mouths and 
nostrils. 

According to M. Blanchet thapsia plas- 
ter applied to the skin exercises a special 
action. The skin is irritated, heated, and 
reddened, and becomes the seat. of an ex- 
tremely lively itching. This is followed 
by an eruption of very numerous and 
closely approximated miliary vesicles, full 
of purulent serous matter... When the ap- 
plication has been continued for only a 
short time, the vesicles continue to develop 


during some days, when they wither, as- 
sume a darker color, dry, and form small 
thin scales that soon exfoliate. When the 
action of the resin is continued for a longer 
time the vesicles become confluent, burst, 
and together form an ulcerating and sup- 
purating surface, but without, any true 
blister, in which the action of this resin is 
distinguished essentially from that of can- 
tharides. The. ulcerated vesicles dry up 
after a few hours and become covered with 
light squame that fall off without leaving 
any trace on the skin. The application of 
thapsia plaster is said to be beneficial, es- 
pecially where it is desired to produce a 
revulsive effect in rheumatism, bronchitis, 
pleurodynia, pleurisy, etc., the length of 
the application being made dependent upon 
the amount of effect desired to be pro- 
duced. 

There is a formula given in the Codex 
for the preparation of the ‘‘sparadrap 
révulsif.” Another formula, given by M. 
Desnoix, is as follows: 


MWOLO PHONY «..e-ac1-%. 0 one ores | L000 
Wlemikes sv: Ba eee oe - 1,250 
WV CMOW, WAX. 0.500 peicas acre, 1,900 
Turpentine...... sien@i-iSai> ak OL) 
Thapsia: Tesi... -...s+ires0 000 


Melt the colophony, elemi, and yellow wax, 
add the turpentine and thapsia resin, strain 
through linen and _ spread. 
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Vanillin in Beet Sugar. 


Many kinds of beet sugar, and even well 
filtered ‘‘thick juice,” have been observed 
to possess the characteristic smell and taste 
of vanilla. In order to ascertain the na- 
ture of this phenomenon, Dr. Lippmann 
neutralized a concentrated sugar solution 
and then agitated it with ether. After se- 
paration and evaporation of the ether there 
remained some oily drops, smelling strongly 
of vanilla, which, however, did not solidify. 
This residue was treated with bisulphite of 
soda, heated in a water-bath with sulphuric 
acid to drive off sulphurous acid, and re- 
peatedly exhausted with ether; after several 
recrystallizations small white stellate groups 
of needles were obtained, corresponding in 
properties and composition with vanillin. 
A satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
this vanillin has not yet been offered, but 
it has been suggested that it is due to the 


action of lime upon the cellular tissue of - 


the beet during the manufacture, 
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The Preparation of Decoctions and 
Infusions from Fluid Extracts.* 


BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, LONDON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. 


AmonG the twenty-nine infusions in- 
cluded in the United States Pharmacopeia 
there are only fourteen of which corre- 
sponding fluid extracts are officinal, while 
in decoctions the proportion is seven in 
eleven. The infusions will first be con- 
sidered in their alphabetical order as they 


occur in the Pharmacopeia, and subse- 


quently the decoctions in like manner. In 
estimating the relative value of the prepa- 


rations about to be considered, the evi- 
dence of the senses of taste, smell, and 
sight has been relied on, as in the writer’s 
opinion they offer the most satisfactory 


basis of comparison. 


' 
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Infusum Senne, U. 8. P.—This infusion 
is of a deep port wine color, with a de- 
cided odor and strong taste of the leaves. 
Made from the fluid extract it is similar in 
color, with a stronger odor and decidedly 
stronger taste. The presence of the cori- 
ander in the officinal infusion scarcely 
makes any perceptible difference; the ex- 
tract is well adapted for the preparation of 
this infusion. 

Infusum Serpentarie, U. 8. P.—This 
preparation is of a straw color, almost 
odorless, with a moderately strong taste of 
the root. From the fluid extract a milky 
mixture is produced, which is scarcely 
altered by filtration; color pale yellowish, 
with a strong odor and very strong taste 
of the root. The infusion prepared in this 
manner, although it represents the drug 
satisfactorily, would be objectionable on 
account of its persistent milkiness. 


Infusum Buchu, U. 8. P.—This infusion 
is of a yellowish-straw color, nearly trans- 
parent, with a faint odor and a decided 
taste of the leaves. When made from the 
fluid extract by substituting one drachm 
for each drachm of the leaves ordered, the 
infusion is very milky, and the milkiness 
is so persistent that it is scarcely affected 
by repeated filtration. The color is a little 
deeper, and the taste much stronger than 


Infusum Spigelia, U. S. P—This is of a 
dark straw-color, transparent, almost odor- 
less, and with a slight taste of the root. 
Prepared from the fluid extract it is of a 
paler straw-color, transparent, with a 
stronger odor and a decidediy stronger 
taste of the root; the fluid extract may be 
used with advantage here. 

Infusum Tarazvaci, U. 8S. P.—tIs of a 


the officinal infusion, but its turbidity 
makes it so unsightly that it is quite unfit 


for the purpose designed. 
Infusum Calumbe, U. 8. P.—Is of a yel- 
lowish-straw color, nearly transparent, 


with a decided taste of the root. Prepared 


from the fluid extract the color is a little 


deeper, nearly transparent, and possesses 
the taste of the root in a much greater de- 


gree. When diluted with an equal bulk 


of water it is then fully as strong as the 


officinal infusion. If there is no objection 


to the increased strength of the prepara- 


tion, the use of the fluid extract here would 
be a decided improvement. 


Infusum Cinchone flave, U. 8. P.— 


This preparation is of a pale straw-color, 
transparent, with a decidedly bitter taste 
and fair flavor of yellow bark. From 
fluid extract, when mixed with water, the 
liquid becomes quite turbid, which tur- 
bidity is not perceptibly affected by the 
addition of the prescribed quantity of acid, 
and a ‘bulky precipitate soon subsides. 
When filtered the liquid is transparent, 
and a little deeper in color than the offici- 
fal infusion; it is also somewhat more 
astringent, but in degree of bitterness no 
difference could be detected. The extract 
might be advantageously used here. 

Infusum Digitalis, U. 8S. P.—Color deep 
yellowish-brown, transparent, with all the 
sensible properties of the ingredients well 
brought out. Prepared from fluid extract 
it is transparent, but slightly opalescent, 
paler in color than the officinal infusion, 
but identical in taste and odor, The fluid 
extract may be satisfactorily used in this 
instance. 

Infusum Krameriea, U. 8. P.—This is of 
a rather light port wine color, astringent 
and transparent. Made from the fluid ex- 
tract it is at first muddy, but when filtered 
it is identical in color and astringency with 
the officinal infusion. The use of the ex- 
tract would be satisfactory in this case 
also. 

Infusum’ Pareire, U. 8. P.—This in- 
fusion is of a pale sherry color, with a 
strong taste of the drug. From fluid ex- 
tract the result is first a turbid mixture, 
which, when filtered, is opalescent; the 
color is slightly darker than the infusion 
of the Pharmacopoeia, and the taste de- 
cidedly stronger. The fluid extract may 
be used to good purpose here. 

Infusum Pruni Virg., U. 8. P.—Color 
of deep sherry, with a moderately strong 
taste of the bark, slightly astringent. 
When prepared from the fluid extract the 
liquid becomes milky, but after filtration 
becomes transparent; the color is much 
lighter than the officinal infusion, and the 
flavor decidedly less. As thus prepared 
the infusion is quite inferior, hence the 
fluid extract could not be satisfactorily 
used in this instance. 

Infusum Rhei, U. S. P.—Nearly trans- 
parent, of a deep yellowish-brown color, 
with a rather faint taste of the root. From 
fluid extract, when the extract is added to 
the water, the mixture becomes very tur- 
bid, and filtering scarcely improves it. The 
color is about the same as the officinal in- 
fusion, but the taste is much stronger; the 
persistent opacity of the infusion thus 
made would be a bar to the use of the fluid 
extract here. 


_ *A paper read at the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings. 


deep sherry-color, slightly opaque, with a 
faint taste of the root. Made from the 
fluid extract it is deeper in color, with a 
much stronger taste; diluted one-half it is 
still fully as deep in color and as strong to 
the taste as the officinal infusion. The 
use of the extract in this case is very satis- 
factory. 

Infusum Valeriane, U. 8. P.—A\most 
transparent, of a pale sherry-color, with a 
faint odor and very slight taste of the 
root. When prepared from the fluid ex- 
tract the liquid is quite milky, and filter- 
ing scarcely improves it. It has a strong 
odor and taste of the drug, but the prepa- 
ration is objectionable on account of its 
milkiness. 

Infusum Zingiberis, U. S. P,—This  in- 
fusion is of a very pale straw-color, witha 
slight odor and moderately strong taste of 
the drug. Made from the fluid extract it 
is pale in color and milky, but very slightly 
improved by filtration; it has a strong odor 
of ginger, and a very much stronger taste 
than the officinal infusion—fully double 
the strength—but in consequence of the 
persistent milkiness of the mixture the use 
of the officinal fluid extract is not to be 
recommended. 


DECOCTIONS. 


Decoctum Chimaphile, U. 8. P.—This 
decoction is of a deep yellowish color, 
slightly opalescent, nearly odorless, with a 
strong taste of the leaves. Prepared from 
the fluid extract it is at first very turbid, 
and after a short time a bulky precipitate 
subsides. When filtered it is quite trans- 
parent, and slightly paler in color than the 
officinal decoction. In odor and taste they 
are undistinguishable. The fluid extract 
may be used satisfactorily in the prepara- 
tion of this decoction. 

Decocium Cinchone flare, U. 8. P. — 
This is a very turbid decoction, which fil- 
tration scarcely affects; of a pinkish color, 
with a decided taste of the bark; a very 
unsightly preparation. When prepared 
from the fluid extract the result is a very 
muddy mixture, which, on standing, de- 
posits a bulky precipitate. When filtered 
it becomes a clear liquid of a pale color, 
with a very much stronger taste of the 
bark than the officinal decoction. The de- 
coction prepared from the extract is much 
preferable in this case. 

Decoctum Cornus Floride, U. 8. P.— 
Color pale reddish-brown, somewhat opal- 
escent, with a slightly astringent and bit- 
ter taste. From the fluid extract is ob- 
tained a decidedly darker liquid, more 
transparent when filtered, and with a very 
much stronger taste of the bark. The 
decoction made from the fluid extract is 
very satisfactory here. 

Decoctum Duleamare, U. 8. P.—Color 
yellowish-brown, nearly odorless, slightly 
turbid, transparent when filtered, with a 
slight taste of the drug. Prepared from 
the fluid extract the color is about the 
same, transparent, with a decided odor and 
a strong taste of the twigs. The decoction 
from the fluid extract is a much better 
preparation than the officinal decoction. 

Decoctum Sarse co., U. 8. P.—This is a 
muddy liquid of a dark-brown color, which 
filters very slowly, and is scarcely affected 
by filtration; it has a faint taste of the in- 
gredients, and is altogether an unsightly 
and unsatisfactory preparation. hen 
made from the fluid extract (which differs 
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in containing no guaiacum wood) it is a 
dark reddish-brown, transparent liquid, 
becoming a little brighter when filtered, 
with a very much stronger taste of the in- 
gredients than there is in the officinal de- 
coction. The use of the fluid extract is 
much to be preferred in this instance. 
Decoctum Senege, U. 8. P.—Color 
brownish-yellow, slightly milky; odor and 
taste of senega very strong. When made 
from the fluid extract the liquid is paler 
in color, transparent, with the odor and 
taste fully one-third stronger than in the 
officinal decoction. If the additional 
strength is not objectionable the use of the 
extract would be satisfactory here. 
Decoctum Uve Ursi, U. 8. P.—This de- 
coction is of a pale-brown color, turbid, 
but slightly improved by filtration; odor 


and taste of the drug strong. From the | 


fluid extract a turbid liquid results, which, 
when filtered, is almost transparent, with 
the odor of the leaves stronger and the 
taste fully as strong as in the officinal de- 
coction. In this instance also the extract 
may be used to advantage. 

he infusions in the foregoing series 
may be divided into two classes: those 
which are prepared with boiling water, and 
those made without heat by percolation. 
There are nine of the former and five of 
the latter. The latter, the results of cold 
percolation, yield infusions, in several in- 
stances, of so good a quality as to leave 
little room for improvement, while most of 
those made with boiling water but poorly 
represent the qualities of the drugs from 
which they are made. The fluid extracts, 
also, will admit of a similar division into 
those prepared with strong and diluted 
alcohol. In almost every instance where 
the fluid extract is made with diluted alco- 
hol, the corresponding infusion can be sat- 
isfactorily prepared from the extract, and 
will usually give after filtration a better 
result than when made after the officinal 
formulas. Where fluid extracts are pre- 
pared with strong alcohol, such as buchu, 
serpentaria, and valerian, and the infusions 
from them are so turbid as to be unsightly, 
this difficulty can be overcome by modify- 
ing the alcoholic strength of the menstruum 
used in making them. 

A fluid extract of buchu was prepared 
with amenstruum composed of two parts of 
alcohol to one of water, which entirely ex- 
hausted the drug, and an infusion made 
from it was much less milky, in fact semi- 
transparent, so that its use would not be 
objectionable for this purpose. The in- 
fusion in this instance possessed the odor 
and taste of the leaves in astronger degree 
than that made from the officinal fluid 
extract. 

An extract of serpentaria was made with 
diluted alcohol, with entire exhaustion of 
the root, and an infusion prepared from it 
which was quite transparent, with an odor 
and taste almost as strong as that made 
from the officinal extract, and which 
represented the properties of the root much 
better than the officinal infusion. 

In like manner an extract of valerian 
prepared with dilute alcohol exhausted the 
root, and furnished an infusion which was 
quite transparent, of a deep brownish 
cherry color, with an odor and taste 
nearly if not quite as strong as that made 
from the extract of the U. 8. P. 

In the case of the fluid extract of rhubarb, 
also, by reducing the alcoholic strength of 
the menstruum from two to’ one to that of 
equal measures of alcohol and water, the 
milkiness of the infusicn made from it was 
so far obviated as to be scarcely an objec- 
tion to its use. 

In the preparation of decoctions better 
results were obtained in each instance by 
the use of the fluid extracts and subsequent 
filtration. 


Testing Spices. 
BY MAX BIECHELE. 


THE author employs the following me- 
thod: A flask of about 120 ¢.c, contents is 
fitted with a cork, through one of the two 
holesin which passes the stem of a funnel 
of about 7 cm. diameter; through the 
other, a tube leading to the top of an up- 
right Liebig’s condenser. Five grammes 
of the spice to be tested, previously dried 
at 30° C., are placed on a filter, which 
should not quite fill the funnel, covered 
with a disk of filter paper, and absolute 
alcohol poured through until the flask is 
half full. The funnel is then covered with 
an inverted funnel, the stem of which has 
been broken off, leaving an aperture, 
through which is passed the lower end of 
the condenser. The alcohol in the flask is 


then heated to boiling, and maintained at 
that temperature until the prolonged per- 
colation of the condensed alcohol through 
the spice has removed all soluble matters, 


and the filtrate is colorless. The filter, 
with its contents, is then partially dried at 
100° C., the contents removed to a weighed 
porcelain dish, thoroughly dried at 100° ©., 
and again weighed. The volatile charac- 
ter of many of the extractive substances | 
(essential oils, etc.) renders it impossible | 
to estimate the residue from the evaporation | 


of the alcohol. Proceeding by the fore- 
going method, the author has obtained the | 
following percentages of extract from pure 
spices: | 
Cldvea - Lut) .2L BLT, 83°50 7 
Cassia hark. < visa adtesie 26°60 ! 
Cinnamon (Ceylon)........ 23°90 
Caraway seed......... «vee 23°87 
Fennel isu aniseeaeaeene 38°20 
Black PeppEr,.<.c.es8 shares 19°87 
Long Ae Ee Ars 37°00 
White “Si 2 eetae ese 16°87 
Red {wer aae hs se a ee 18:13 
Coriander s€e@.) gunar ees 14°88 
Staranise. a vere dem eae 25°68 | 
Anise Seed. -%. 2. srs wena 36°24 
Clove pepper....... PP 22°68 
MGR acim c.abes rs «painter 37°60 
ITC ee - ict e Gr. 82°70 
—Journ. of the Amer. Chem. Soc. | 
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Quinia to Remove the Smell of Musk. 


i 
M. J. Bagros, a French pharmaceutist, | 
relates, in the Répertotre de Pharmacie, his | 
experience with pills of musk and quinia, | 
The following prescription had to be dis- | 
pensed: 

Sulphate of quinia..... 0°60 gramme. | 

MUSK eseon sce se store sey hey HE 5 i A 

Mucilage’... 2... .--. sufficient. 

Mix and divide into six pills. 


On rubbing the quinia with the musk, . 
the odor of the latter gradually became 
fainter, and as soon as the powder was | 
‘brought to proper consistence with a drop 
or two of gum syrup and a little powdered 
licorice, the smell of musk had so com- | 
pletely disappeared that the odor of the 
licorice added to the mass could distinctly 
be recognized. 

The same pills were prepared another 
time, soft extract of cinchona being used 
instead of mucilage, and the odor of the 
extract was found to have replaced that of | 
musk. In both cases the mortar, pill-cut- | 
ter, and roller used in making the pills re- | 
mained equally odorless. ° | 


——- $F o—_—_ 
Confection of Senna. 


THE most absurd formula in our Phar- 
macopeeia is certainly that for confection | 
of senna. How it is possible that this for- 
mula—which even the professors in our 
colleges of pharmacy denounce, by merely 
saying of it, ‘it is hardly necessary to 
know the details of this preparation, for it is 
never prepared by the pharmaceutist ”—can_ 
retain its place in the Pharmacopceia is 
beyond my comprehension. Now, as the 
only object of this preparation is to dis- 
guise the nauseous taste of senna, and give 
this in an agreeable manner, what is the 
use of having figs and prunes and the 
almost impossible modus operandi? The i 
purging cassia ‘‘ also would be just as well 
out of it” as in it; it certainly does not in- 
crease its activity. Andeven if all the de- 
tails have been most conscientiously ad- 
hered to, what is the result of our work ? 
Why, miserable thin stuff, which, even if 
kept at a uniform temperature of 50° F., 
will spoil and ferment in a fortnight. To | 
this Mr. J. H. Wilson will certainly testify, — 
I submit the following, which, if it is not 
such an “elegant” preparation, at least 
has the admirable advantage of never 
spoiling: ¥ 


| 


Senna, in fine powder..... 2 ounces. 

Anise seed, in fine powder. }ounce, _ 

Molasses, best quality...... 16 ounces. | 
‘ 


Tamarind pulp, purified... 4 < | 
This is a slight modification of the for- | 
mula in the German Pharmacopeia, the 
only differences being, first, anise seed in- 
stead of coriander. JI consider the anise 
seed to be a most agreeable aromatic. And 
second, molasses instead of simple syrup. | 
If the latteris used it may, after long | 
standing, ferment, while with the molasses | 
it will never spoil.—Chas. Hatterman, in | 
the Pharmacist. { 
eer 


To Remove Indelible Ink Stains from 
linen, etc.—Use a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, as 
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_ Gum-Hogg and Paper Marbling. 


_ _Unper the above title a peculiar form of 
gum is described in the U. 8. Dispensatory, 
yp. 1664. It was obtained from the estab- 
Fishment of Messrs. J. B. Lippinvott & Co., 
t ediiere it was used in one of the processes 
forthe manufacture of books. As described 
by Dr. Woods, ‘‘it is in lumps of various 
les, from that of a chestnut to that of a 
| walnut or larger, of an extremely irregular 
shape, often much contorted, appearing 
frequently as if consisting of several pieces 
‘which had become agglutinated in their 
soft state, translucent and nearly colorless, 
‘with a slight reddish-yellow tint in some 
places, of a rather dull though somewhat 
shining surface, very hard, brittle, with a 
| glassy fracture, inodorous and nearly or 
| quite tasteless. With water it swells toa 
‘soft transparent mass, which retains this 
‘condition long without change, and if now 
| stirred, instead of forming a consistent 
mucilage, breaks up into minute, irregular, 
‘transparent fragments, which retain this 
form indefinitely.” 
| Chemically examined by Prof. Wm. 
‘Procter, Jr., it was found to be only very 
‘slightly soluble in water, both cold and 
hot, the solution giving a precipitate with 
sol. subacetate lead, but none with oxalate 
of ammonium, in the latter respect differ- 
ing from gum arabic. The insoluble por- 
‘tion was dissolved by strong sulphuric 
‘acid, and was converted by boiling dilute 
sulphuric acid into a soluble gum. He 
‘considered the insoluble substance to be 
/bassorin, the insoluble constituent of tra- 
‘gacanth, and the gum itself probably the 
same as Bassora gum. The gum was ob- 
‘ained from the East Indies, but its botani- 
‘cal source was unknown. 
| The attention of the writer was recently 
salled to this article, and a few experiments- 
md a number of inquiries made with a- 
\riew to determine its true relation to Base 
jora gum. A quantity of the drug was ac 
cordingly obtained from the same house 
which eetihad the specimens to Dr. 
Wood. Upon examination it does not pre- 
ent quite the same physical characteristics 
which are described by him, but appears 
0 be more a collection of gums from dif- 
erent species bearing a general similarity 
Otragacanth. It occurs in fragments of 
regular shape and varying from the size 
f£achestnut to much larger; its color in 
lifferent samples varies from a dirty white 
'o a yellowish brown; it is hard, inodorous, 
asteless, and breaks with a short glass 
racture. Some fragments have still ad- 
ering portions of the bark of the tree from 
vhich it has been obtained, while the gen- 
|ral appearance of the gum shows it to have 
een deposited in successive exudations 
‘imilar to tragacanth. 
| A portion of the gum was set aside with 
|, quantity of cold water, when, after the 
|xpiration of twenty-four hours, it had 
‘wollen up into a soft, white, transparent 
jaass, occupying the lower half of the ves- 
el. When agitated, this mass showed no 
lisposition to form a uniform mucilage, 
jut separated into small, soft, transparent, 
d rather granular fragments resembling 
ded ice; this subsided to the bottom 
'f the vessel again when it was set at rest. 
the whole was now thrown on a filter, and 
he filtrate examined; it gave a very faint 
‘Tecipitate with sol. subacetate lead, and 
/0 reaction whatever to solution oxalatd 
‘Mmonium; it was neutral in reaction, ane 
ad neither taste nor smell. 
| A second portion of the gum treated by 
‘Tolonged boiling with water gave the same 
sult as obtained with cold water. The 
asoluble portion was next examined. Al- 
ohol and ether had no solvent action upon 
; boiled with dilute sulphuric acid it was 
don dissolved, the resulting solution show- 
ag no reaction with tincture of iodine, and 
Otresponding to Trommer’s test for sugar. 
Vhen boiled with a weak solution of an 
{kali or alkaline carbonate it was speedily 
nverted into a uniform thick mucilage of 
inkish color. When this was treated 
th an acid it did not again precipitate, 
though the mucilage lost its color and be- 
ume perfectly transparent. The loss of 
olor may be probably accounted for by 
Mn presence of iron in very small quantity. 
hese tests, with the exception of perhaps 
le last,on which there is little information, 
ieepond with those for bassorin, and 
\ow the close similarity of the present gum 
ith that previously described by Dr. 
Tood, and to the Bassora gum of’ other 
riters, and they are all probably identical 
id the same. : 


*A paper read by Cuas. L. MrroHe.t, Ph.G., 
_D., before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
jeprinted from the Am. Jour, Pharm. 


\ 


While the solubility of bassorin in alka- 


to in various works, it seems to indicate 
certain properties which might, almost en- 
title it to be considered as an acid similar 
in its nature to the arabic or gummic acid 
of gum acacia. 

Its commercial history is quite interest- 
ing. Lt was brought into this country about 
thirty years ago at Salem, Mass. At that 
time Salem was the headquarters of the 
East India trade, and this gum came with a 
lot of tragacanth imported to that place 
from Calcutta. It was supposed that it 
might be used in place of tragacanth as a 
cheaper article by the shoe manufacturers 
of Lynn and others. It came, however, 
into the hands of a noted drug garbler of 
the place by the name of Whipple, and was 
rejected by him immediately as an unsuit- 
able and inferior gum. It was next shipped 
to Boston for sale, and after a number of 
ineffectual attempts to foist it on the mar- 
ket (for its worthlessness soon became 
known), was finally put up at public auc- 
tion and sold for two or three cents a pound 
to Geo. Loring, at that time one of its prin- 
cipal booksellers. Mr. Loring made a 
number of ineffectual attempts to utilize it 
for different purposes, and finally, rather 
disgusted, placed it in the hands of a Prof. 
Jackson, a chemist of Jamaica Plain (one 
of the suburbs of Boston). Prof. Jackson 
experimented with it for some time, and 
discovered its property of forming a good 
non-adhesive mucilage when boiled with an 
alkali, and being quite intimate with Mr. 
Loring, they soon utilized it for the manu- 
facture of marbled paper which was just 
then commencing to be known in the 
country. Gradually the secret became 
known, and as there was a slight demand 
for the article, at different times small lots 
were brought into the country. Up to the 
time of Jackson’s experiments the gum had 
received no name, but afterwards it was 
known through the trade by the name of 
gum-hogg, and it is believed he gave it this 
name on account of its obstinacy in resist- 
ing the different efforts for its solution, and 
thus behaving like a well-known domestic 
animal of similar perverse and wilful 
habits. 


The different gums varied very much in 
price, being at various times from 25 cents 
to $1.25 per pound, and I have been in- 
formed by those who have used the article 
for a number of years, that the character 
and similarity of the specimens varied as 
much as its price. They all seemed, how- 
ever, to have a certain resemblance to tra- 
gacanth. The mucilage formed by this 
gum possesses no adhesive qualities, and 
thus is well fitted for its peculiar use, al- 
though not superior to similar mucilages 
obtained from flaxseed, elm bark, quince 
seed, etc. 

Of late years, it has gone considerably 
out of use on account of the irregularity 
and scarcity of the supply, being substituted 
by some of the other mucilages before men- 
tioned. 

From all these facts, the writer concludes 
that gum-hogg is not the product of any 
particular tree or plant, but is a trade-name 
applied to various cheap and inferior gums, 
all probably identical with Bassora gum, 
and containing and consisting almost en- 
tirely of bassorin. 

In this connection, before concluding, it 
might be interesting to give a short account 
of its use in the manufacture of books. The 
process in which it takes. part is that of 
“marbling,” as it is termed, which consists 
of staining paper and the edges of books in 
a peculiar and variegated manner. The 
gum is first allowed to soak in cold water 
until swollen, and then boiled with a weak 
solution of pearlash untila thick consistent 
mucilage is obtained, which is strained. 
This forms a basis or vehicle for receiving 
the colors and transferring them to the 
paper, and is placed in ‘a shallow tank on 
legs; the tank being about five feet long, 
three feet wide, and four inches deep. 
This body must be renewed as often as fer- 
mentation in the mucilage renders it liquid; 
in cold weather this is not so frequent, but 
in hot weather it must be replaced with 
fresh at least twice daily. The colors used 
are the ordinary paint colors, ground to a 
cream with thin mucilage of gum arabic. 
The workman, standing over the tank, first 
takes a large brush with spreading bristles, 
and dipping it in his color, sprinkles it over 
the surface of the tank by twirling the 
handle between his hands. The value of 
the mucilage is now shown, for the color- 
does not either mix with it, or spread over 
its surface, but retains the circular: form 


line solutions has been but briefly alluded | 


a plane surface. The first color is then 
followed in asimilar manner by the second, 
using a fresh brush, and this in turn by a 
third, and so on at the pleasure of the ope- 
rator, each particular drop showing no 
disposition to mix with its fellow. The 
pattern thus made is mostly of round drops, 
but should it be desired to vary it, combs 
of different degrees of fineness are drawn 
in different directions gently over the sur- 
face, producing beautiful wavy lines and 
figures. The paper is now floated gently 
upon the surface of the tank for a few 
seconds, when the color is transferred from 
its surface to that of the paper, and after 
being hung to dry is burnished by hot steel 
rollers. No particular quality of paper is 
needed, the only requisite being, it should 
not be too highly calendered. A smooth 
piece of board is now drawn over the sur- 
face of the tank, when it is ready for a fresh 
operation. The edges of books are stained 
in a similar manner; the book being taken 
unbound and _ pressed between boards 


tioned in the paper are equally efficient in 
preserving the juice, it remains, after all, 
a question whether it is not better toadd at 
once 10 per cent. of alcohol to the unfil- 
tered juice, or to heat it, than to waste so 
much time in filtering the crude product, 
This, we suppose, will depend on circum- 
stances, 


ee 
Medicated Pencils. 


In a paper read before the Paris Thera- 
peutical Society, M. Legras recommends 
the following forms of local applications 
for the treatment of diseases of the eyes 
and face. They are intended as substi- 
tutes for the ordinary ointments officinal 
in the French Codex, but with slight modi- 
fications could readily be adapted to the 
formulas of the United States Pharmaco- 
peia. They offer the advantage of greater 
cleanliness and convenience in their appli- 
cation. The different masses are to be 
rolled or cast into cylindrical pencils, and 
protected with waxed paper or tin foil, as 


tightly together so that none of the color 
shall penetrate beyond its surface; they are 
afterwards, when dry, burnished with a hot 
iron tool by hand. The products afforded 
by this process are of infinite variety, and, 
as can be imagined, no two products are 
ever exactly alike, and by varying the colors 
an almost endless and kaleidoscopic change 
can be produced. 


——*-oe—___—_ 


Cinchona Bark from Jamaica. 


Ar the recent bark sales in London in 
May cinchona bark from Jamaica appeared 
for the first time, and was sold at a good 
price, the red fetching 4s., and the crown 
bark 6s. per lb., the latter price being not 
quite so high in proportion as the bark 
deserved. From the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
it appears that the sale of cinchona bark 
from the Government plantations in that 
island will reach £5,000, so that the culti- 
vation of cinchonain Jamaica may be con- 
sidered to be commercially a success. 
The credit of introducing the cinchona 
into that island and Ceylon is claimed en- 
tirely for-the Kew Gardens by Mr. W. T. 
Thiselton Dyer, in his recent address be- 
fore the Colonial Institute. 


———__e______ 
To Preserve Lemon Juice. 


From a paper by A. Judicis, an army 
pharmacien-major, in the Mém. de Méd. et 
de Pharm. milit., the preservation of lemon 
juice appears to be. less difficult to secure 
than is generally believed. On experi- 
menting he found that either of the follow- 
ing processes gave satisfactory results. 

(L.) Some lemon juice was filtered before 
it had undergone fermentation, and simply 
bottled without any addition of alcohol. 


the case may demand, with an outside cov- 
ering of ordinary paper to provide against 
the heat of the hand: 
YELLOW OXIDE OF MERCURY PENCILS. 
EUrel SIV COTING <2..avg fee 24 drachms, 
Cacad Putter. <5, 64% 5 es 
Yellow oxide of mercury, 24 grains. 
RED PRECIPITATE PENCILS. 
Pure glycerine ......... 2} drachms. 
Cacao» butteric una... 66 5 - 
Red precipitate... ..... 24 grains. 
OIL OF CADE PENCILS. 
Pure glycerine.......... 24 drachms. 
Cacao butter.-,....:... 5 ‘F 
Pure oil of ‘cade........ 15 drops. 
DEODORIZED IODOFORM PENCILS. 
Pure glycerine.......... 24 drachms. 
Cacao butter... ....... zh 
Lodoformi: tii. fer. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE PENCILS. 


Pure glycerine.......... 3 drachms. 
Cacao butter. ...°...5.; 5 “V 
Corrosive sublimate. ... 15 grains. 


BALSAM OF PERU PENCILS. 


Pure glycerine.......... 75 graing: 
Cacao: butter... 2.6/0.4... 7 drachms}~ 
Balsam of Peru......... 75, grains. <  / 


The resinous matter is to be separated. 
NORWEGIAN TAR PENCILS, 


This was, therefore, the juice in its natural 
state, submitted to no other treatment than 
filtration. 

(2.) Another portion of juice, like the 
preceding one, unfétntented and not forti- 
fied with alcohol, was heated to 100°C, 
(212° F.) in a close vessel. 

(3.) Unfermented juice, with the addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. of alcohol of 85°, was 
heated like the second sample. 

(4.) This time fermented juice was taken, 
and bottled without the addition of alcohol 
or application of heat. 

(5.) Fermented juice, without alcohol, 
was heated to 100° C. in a close vessel. 

(6.) Fermented juice, with the addition 
of 10 per cent. of alcohol, was heated like 
the preceding portion. 

After being kept for eight months in a 
store-room very much exposed to the sun 
in summer, ali the samples of lemon juice 
were found to be in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. From each of them he pre- 
pared most excellent lemonade by adding 
syrup in the following proportion: 
Preserved lemon juice.... 5 drachms. 
Simplesyrup. cis b. vcs 2 ounces. 
Water, we presume, is to be added in 
quantity sufficient to make a pleasant 
acidulous beverage. 

The conclusion of the writer is, that fer- 
mentation, addition of alcohol, and heat- 
ing are quite unnecessary. All that is 
needed is to filter the lemon juice after it 
has been allowed to settle. Filtering 
through paper, he admits, is avery long 
and tedious operation, in fact the main 
drawback to his process. Straining 
through flannel and paper pulp were not 
found to expedite matters. It is necessary 
to resort to the old method of using a series 
of glass funnels and paper filters, changing 
the filters at least once daily. Since it is 


the drops would assume upon first striking 


conceded that the other processes men- 


Yellow vaseline........ 75 grains. * 
Cacao butter... ..:... 5 drachms. ~* 
Norwegian tar.....,.... 75 grains. 
OPHTHALMIC PENCILS. 
Red precipitate..... 2... 45 grains. 
Oxide of zine. 2/402. 42! AHL OW 
Sugar of lead.......... 45 
Burhteshuniaery ae ss 4B kang 
Corrosive sublimate..... 7. ‘ 
Pure glycerine......... 24 drachms. 
Cacao butters... 50.24, 5 “§ 
—_———_—_0+¢______ 
Curagoa Cordial. 
Mr. Ropert F. FarRtTHorN recom- 


mends, in the American. Journal of Phar- 
macy, the following as a very good substi- 
tute for the imported cordial: 


Fresh oil of orange peel, 10 drops. 


44 ‘« lemon peel... 6 “ 
Oil of anise seed........ 1 drop 

neh CLONES leracn tao aecshe Lies 

‘* cinnamon(Ceylon) 1 “ 
(Alcohol. . 5,.t6-58,- ..... 42 fluid drachms. 
Sim ples VLU Pints vtec ote > Sec0unces: 
Orange flower water.... 2 “- drachms, 
Extract of fresh orange 

peeks UBF OF LN £6 Se T098 “raga 
Water 2aRGE . HERIOT 2 18 ‘* drachms. 


Dissolve the oils in the alcohol, add the 
extract of orange peel, then the syrup, agi- 
tate for 10 or 15 minutes, and after the 
water is poured into the mixkure shake 
well, After standing for an hour filter, 
after having previously mixed the cordial 
with 2 drachms of carbonate of magnesia 
in powder, 

This produces a fine flavoring cordial, 
having a close resemblance to the genuine 
curacgoa, and miscible with water without 
becoming turbid. This makes the white 
curacoa, and in order to make the colored 
all that is necessary is to add sufficient 
caramel to produce the desired tint. 


--—-—- @@@ —-- 
Madder. 


Accorpine to M. Engel-Dolfus the pro- 
duction ‘of artificial alizarine in Germany 
is about 1,000 kilogrammes daily, repre- 


| senting a value of more than 30,000 francs, 
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To Clean and Deodorize Stills. 


Every druggist who makes his own 
fluid extracts, and uses a still to recover 
his alcohol, knows how difficult it is to re- 
move from the apparatus the smell of some 
of the drugs. The alcohol from extracts 
of buchu, cubebs, and other strongly- 
scented substances, is so hopelessly con- 
taminated as to be only fit to be employed 
in the next operation with the same drug, 
but it is annoying that the still also retains 
the penetrating odor notwithstanding all 
attempts to purify it. 

The object of a paper by Mr. P. Carles, 
in the Répertoire de Pharmacie, is to offer 
a ready method for disinfecting stills after 
they have been so employed. Although 
modern alembics, he remarks, are easier to 
clean than the old ones, great difficulty is 
experienced in thoroughly freeing them 
from all smell and removing all oily or 
resinous deposits. The usual way is to 
take the apparatus to pieces, to scour every 
part with sand or sawdust and boiling 
water, and then, having set it up again, to 
run a current of steam, no water being left 
in the condenser. This blowing is kept up 
for half an hour by the less careful or more 
impatient druggists, while others, more 
painstaking or less hasty, and knowing 
that the bad odor is apt to reappear again 
when the apparatus has become cold, con- 
tinue the steaming for three or four hours. 
But even then, with some _ persistent 
smells, the cleaning is not altogether satis- 
factory. 

Having observed that these impurities 
are always of a fatty, tarry, waxy, or resin- 
ous nature, he came to the conclusion that 
an alkaline substance was the proper agent 
to remove them, and after several experi- 
ments his choice fellon ammonia as being 
obviously the most appropriate. At first 
pure ammonia was tried, obtained by plac- 
ing in the boiler lime and muriate of am- 
monia. Good results were attained, but 
with the drawbacks that the gas is evolved 
too rapidly to act on all the resinous mat- 
ters, and the laboratory becomes so filled 
with ammoniacal fumes as to drive away 
all but the most courageous operators. 

On the other hand, carbonate of am- 
monia was found to present none of these 
inconveniences. When the salt is dissolved 
in the water of the boiler, in the propor- 
tion of two or three ounces for a ten or fif- 
teen gallon still, ammoniacal vapors are 
slowly evolved during three quarters of an 
hour, penetrating into the slightest crevices 
and dissolving out all resins, fatty bodies, 
sulphuretted compounds, ete. The still 
becomes perfectly clean in all its parts, 
down to the narrowest grooves, and in less 
than an hour only steam and absolutely 
odorless and limpid water issue from the 
worm. 

To those who may incline to doubt the 
efficacy of his method, Mr. Carles offers 
the following challenge: ‘‘ Some day, when 
you have distilled any aromatic product, 
aqueous or alcoholic, clean your apparatus 
by hand with acids or alkalies, sand or 
saw-dust, and then run steam through it 
for three hours. After all this you have a 
right to think your still to be perfectly 
clean. But now throw into the boiler a 
handful of carbonate of ammonia, and con- 
tinue the steaming, and you will be aston- 
ishedat the quantity of impurities which 
will come through the worm.” 


eve 
To Deodorize Alcohol. 


BIENERT, in Ph. Zeit. Russl., recom- 
mends the following: To each gallonadd 
an aqueous solution of four to eight grains 
of permanganate of potassa, shake well, 
and add after five minutes as much chloride 
of lime previously rubbed with a little 
water, Filter the liquor after several 
hours, and set it aside for a few days. 
The alcohol will then have lost its chlorine 
smell, and acquired a peculiar flavor, 
which, however, depends on the propor- 
tions of the permanganate and the chloride 
of lime. If then distilled, the alcohol 
may be used as the finest cologne spirit. 


——__e-+- eo _____ 
To Prepare Red Prussiate of Potassa, 


FERRIDCYANIDE of potassium can easily 
be produced from the ferrocyanide, by 
keeping a solution of the latter salt, pre- 
viously made strongly alkaline with caus- 
tic potassa, at a boiling-heat with a suf- 
ficient quantity of peroxide of lead, after- 
wards filtering. By evaporation, in a very 
short time handsome red crystals of the 
ferricyanide are obtained. 


Improved Caustics. 


Dr. B. W. RicHarpson says the change 
of ethylic alcohol into sodium alcohol 
transforms it from an irritant to a caustic. 
Laid on dry parts of the body the sodium 
alcohol is comparatively inert, creating no 
more change than the redness and tingling 
caused by common alcohol; but so soon as 
the part to which the substance is applied 
gives up a little water, the transformation I 
have described above occurs; caustic soda is 
produced in contact with the skin as water 
is eliminated by the skin, and there pro- 
ceeds a gradual destruction of tissue, which 
may be so moderated as hardly to be per- 
ceptible, or may be so intensified as to act 
almost like a cutting instrument. I do not 
as yet see the means of applying readil 
these two active alcohols for internal ad- 
ministration, but I can predict for them a 
very extensive application for external 
purposes. They are most potent caustics. 


In some cases they may be employed to 
destroy rapidly such morbid growths as 
are not favorable for excision by the knife. 
In many cases of cancer they will prove 
invaluable, and will, I believe, exert a 
direct local curative influence. Injected 
into morbid growths, they would so quickly 
destroy them that the action might have to 
be conducted while the body was under 
the influence of an anesthetic. In being 
applied direct to the sensitive unbroken 
skin, I find that their destructive action is 
less painful than would be expected. I 
have made with both compounds a super- 
ficial eschar on my arm with no more pain 
than a slight tingling warmth. What is 
more, when the pain is felt, it may be 
checked quickly by dropping upon the 
part a drop of chloroform, which decom- 
poses the alcohol, converting it into a chlo- 
ride salt, and an ether—triethlic—which is 
inert locally. Again, I find that these al- 
cohols dissolve some of the alkaloids. Thus 
opium may be dissolved in them, anda 
solution of opium in caustic alcohol is 
made directly by mere addition of the nar- 
cotic to the caustic spirit. Practical men 
will see the advantages of combinations of 
these alcohols with narcotics. The prac- 
tice opens the way to one of the greatest 
needs of medicine—a sure, rapid, and pain- 
less caustic. The caustic alcohols may be 
used in combination with local angesthesia 
from cold. A part rendered quite dead to 
pain, by freezing with ether spray, could 
be directly destroyed by the action of caus- 
tic aleohol—a practice very important in 
the treatment of poisoned wounds, such as 
the wound from the bite of a snake ora 
rabid dog. It is by no means improbable 
that some cystic tumors may be cured by 
the simple subcutaneous injection of a lit- 
tle of these fluids after destruction of sen- 
sibility by cold. 
———- 0 
Improved Raspail’s Sedative Water. 


ANSELMIER, in Schweiz Woch., protests 
against the practice of filtering this popular 
preparation, and gives the following method 
for making it so that the camphor will be 
separated in a very fine state : 

Six ounces of table salt are dissolved in 
six and one-quarter pints of water of a tem- 
perature of about 180° F.; add to it one 
ounce of spirit of camphor, and shake 
well. The mixture will remain quite 
clear, because a hot solution of salt can 
hold in solution this quantity of spirit of 
camphor. Filter, while hot, into a bottle 
containing already ten ounces of water of 
ammonia. The camphor will quickly be 
precipitated in a very fine powder, which 
always remains in aminute state of division. 

———_- ¢—___ 


Keeping Salts of Ammonia. 


H. Rayner states that muriate of am- 
monia kept in dry sheds does diminish in 
weight, and that to a considerable extent; 
the loss is increased when the muriate is 
stocked through a hot summer. Sulphate of 
ammonia loses weight also. This state- 
ment is the result of absolute experience, 
and is made with reference to a large 
quantity. 

————_+e—______ 


To Test Oil of Sesame. 


BENNE Oil, which is generally used as an 
adulterant of olive oil, is in its turn itself 
subjected to adulteration chiefly with the 
oils of poppy, mustard, and cotton-seeds. 
The purity of benne oil is best ascertained 
by heating about three fluid drachms of the 
suspected oil in a test-tube to 65° F., 
adding cautiously four drops of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, shaking well for 


some minutes, then adding four drops of 

concentrated nitric acid, and shaking well 

again. Pure benne oil turns first dark- 

green, theu quickly currant-red; while the 

adulterated oil does not show these colors. 
ee 


Solvent Power of Glycerine. 


In addition to the already-published 
list of solubilities in glycerine, Farlay 
(Arch. d. Phar.) gives the following: 

Parts glycerine. 


Sulphur is soluble in................ 2,000 
Todinein Oyen Gls. Meas ae 100 
Biniodide of mercury in............. 340 
Corrosive sublimate in. ............. 14 
Sulphate of quiniain.-......... .... 48 
Tannie‘eeid inl is... Shee ori 6 
Veratria tn?) 08 $5. 20 See aire 96 
Atropral in’: 3. Sree aren. one 50 
Muriate of morphiain.......... BS es oS 
‘Tartar emetic ini M5 ee. tnteniateccioes 50 
Iodide of sulphur in.........-...... 60 
Todide’of potassium inv 0%. 22.23% 3 
Sulphuret of potassium in........... 10 


——— oe -- —— 
Peppermint Lozenges. 


Tue English peppermint lozenges have 
a peculiar and agreeable pungent taste. 
To imitate it Vornacky (Ph. Zeit. Russl.) 
recommends an addition of ginger as fol- 
lows : 


English oil of pepper- 
mint ... 24 ounces. 
Mix well and make into a rather crumb- 
ling mass with a sufficiency of a solution 
of two ounces of gelatine in one pint and 
one-quarter of water. 


-@>@ 
Artificial Formic Acid. 


Merz and Tibiricé (Arch. d. Phar.) 
find this acid can be produced in abun- 
dance by causing caustic soda to absorb 
carbonic oxide gas. The best way is to 
use soda-lime, which must be very spongy, 
the carbonic oxide being moist, and the 
temperature not over 428° F. Soda-lime 
is prepared by dissolving caustic soda in 
as small a quantity of hot water as possi 
ble, adding the slaked lime in small 
quantities at the time, and heating with 
continuous stirring till the mass contains 
only from two to ten per cent. of water. 


OO 


Commercial Synthesis of Indigo Blue. 


BAEYER, the discoverer of artificial indigo 
blue, seems at last to have perfected a practi- 
cal method for making this dye on the large 
scale, since a notice in Chem. Zeit. mentions 
that he has taken the necessary steps to ob- 
tain a German and an English patent. 

As will be recollected, Baeyer prepared 
indigo blue by reducing chloride of isatin 
with zine dust or hydriodic acid. But, 
however interesting this method may be 
regarded from a chemical point of view, 
it is too complicated, as it involves ten or 
eleven steps, to be used with advantage in 
a manufacturing scale. 

Starting from toluol he gets successively 
chloride of benzyl, cyanide of benzyl, 
phenylacetic acid, nitrophenylacetic acid, 
amidophenylacetic acid, | orthoamido- 
phenylacetic acid, nitrosooxindol, amido- 
oxindol, isatin, chloride of isatin, and 
lastly indigo blue. 

ae ee 
A New Method of Detecting Free Hy- 
drochloric Acid in a Solution of Ferric 

Chloride. 


Pror. Nicoua REASE finds that a solu- 
tion of ordinary phenol treated with ferric 
chloride takes an amethyst color, turning 
toa brown. But if a drop of hydrochloric 
acid is added to the solution the liquid 
either assumes no coloration at all or as- 
sumes a greenish tint. He proceeds as fol- 
lows: 1 grm. of the crystalline phenol of 
commerce is heated in 100 c.c. of pure 
water. He then pours 1 c.c. of the liquid 
ferric chloride into 50 ¢c.c. of pure water. 
This solution being in a small test-beaker 
set on a sheet of white paper, the solution 
of phenol is added drop by drop. The 
first drop, if the solution is slightly acid, 
produces a fugitive coloration, but if it is 
strongly acid no color appears. On con- 
tinuing to add the phenol solution the 
color becomes permanent and gradually 
darkens. From the volume of the phenol 
solution consumed an approximate idea 
of the quantity of acid present may be 
formed. 


Effects of Acidulated Water on Iron and 
Steel. 


PROFESSOR HuGuEs has found that when | 
iron or steel wire is immersed in acidulated 
water it rapidly becomes brittle, only afew 
minutes’ immersion in water containing 10. 
per cent. of sulphuric acid producing a 
very marked effect. This he believes to be | 
due to the absorption of hydrogen in the 
nascent state, the same result following the © 
exposure of the wire to hydrogen set free | 
by the electrolysis of water. Upon heating 
the iron wire so rendered brittle to a cherry- | 
red it is restored to its primitive fexibii) 
in a few seconds. Rods of iron a quarter 
of an inch thick are equally affected when | 
subjected to the action of a sufficient quan- 
tity of nascent hydrogen. Iron or steel 
thus ‘‘ hydrogenized” is rendered more ne- | 
gative, and whilst in this condition remains 
free from oxidation. No similar effect has _ 
been perceptible in experiments made with | 
copper and brass. | 

i+ 0-S-O- 


Otto of Roses. ) 


THERE was imported from Philipopolis, | 


in 1876, 300,000 meticals (208 meticals=1. 


kilogramme) valued at 923,077 francs. Be 


district of Kezanlik produces three-fourths 
of the quantity, and the other fourth comes 
from Eskizaara and Philipopolis. This 
essence is sent to France, Germany, and 
America. The French perfumers, especi-| 
ally those of Paris, buy the first quality of 
oil of roses; Austria and America the sec-| 
ond quality. The prices vary from 15 to’ 
22 piastres the metical. 
eS 
Chemical Repulsion. 
In a paper read before the Royal Society, | 
Dr. E. J. Mills claimed to have discovered 
a new order of chemical phenomena, which 
he has provisionally designated as ae 
cal repulsion.” If a thin layer of a solu- 
tion of chloride of barium be distributed 
evenly between two plates of glass placed! 
horizontally (excess being removed by| 
pressing the plates together), and then di-. 
lute sulphuric acid be brought into contact) 
with it through a perforation made in the) 
upper plate, precipitation takes place and) 
continues progressively and unto 
from the perforation as a centre; forming’ 
an increasing circle, for instance, if the) 
perforation be circular. If the poston 


acid be introduced through two perfora- 
tions in the upper plate, two circles are| 
formed, but as their circumferences ap- 
proach each other development is retarded| 
between the perforations, the figure of ad-| 
vance being no longer circular, but oval,) 
and, however long the experiment may be’ 
continued, there always remains a line of) 
demarcation of ‘‘no chemical action” be-| 
tween the two figures. When there are| 
perforations at the four points of a square 
and one in the centre, the centre circle, 
having, as it develops, no way of escape 
from the surrounding four, eventually 
forms a square figure bounded by repulsion, 
lines. Dr. Mills considers that the pheno- 
mena observed afford proof of two propo-. 
sitions: (1) That chemical action can take 
place at a distance; and (2) that two or 
more chemical actions, identical except in 
position, completely exclude one another. | 


5 SER fi, -poniinar ae 
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Corrosion of Iron by Fats and Oils. | 

Some recent experiments made in rela- 
tion to this subject have shown very con: 
clusively that even perfectly neutralized 
fatty oils have a strongly corrosive action 
on iron in the presence of steam. In one 
experiment, a bucket of iron turnings, 
steeped in colza oil that had previously 
been neutralized (presumably with carbon: 
ate of soda), was exposed for eight days to 
the action of high pressure steam, in a 
closed reservoir provided for the purpose. | 
At the end of that period the turnings were 
found to be strongly corroded, and the 
bucket contained about a pint of a viscid 
brownish oil, having a strong acid smell. 
It oxidized readily in the air, depositin 
peroxide of iron; and after purification by 
solution in ether and distillation of the sol 
vent, it was found to rapidly saturate itsel 
with iron when again placed in contact 
with it. In another experiment, a flask 
was provided containing iron filings pre. 
viously steeped in completely neutralize 
colza oil, as before. Into this steam, at 
atmosphere pressure, was led. From this” 
apparatus hydrogen gas was continuously 
disengaged, showing that even at the tem- 
perature of 212° Fah., fatty matters, care! 
fully neutralized and containing no free” 
acide are capable of decomposing steam 10 
the presence of iron, 
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\ Determination of Active Oxygen in 
t ta Barium Binoxide, and in Oxygen- 
ated Water. 


BY M. ARMAND BERTRAND, 


For some years the peroxide of barium 
has become an industrial product, as the 
dyers employ it in large quantities for 
bieaching wiid silks (as ‘lussah silk, ete.), 
and, as weil as oxygenated water, it serves 
for decolorizing human hair, 

The peroxide is sold in the form of a 
' grey powder, and readily admits of sophis- 
ucation, ‘I'he value of a sample is propor- 
tionate to the quantity of active oxygen 
which it contains. ‘his method of anaty- 
sis is based upon the following reactions; 
BaO,+2HCl=H,0.+-BaCls. 

| H,O0.+2K1=K,0+H,0-+-2 ip 
, Hence, 1 grm. 10dine corresponds to 
| 48°3855 c.c. OI active oxygen at VU", and at 
} the pressure of 760 mm. ‘Tne iodine is 
determined with hyposulphite, witnout 
haying recourse to starch liquid as indi- 
| cator. 

~The standard solutions are: Iodide of 
potassium made by dissolving 2UU grms. of 
the pure salt in a quantity of water suf- 
ficient to make up a litre. No iodate 
_ shouid ve present, or the results will be ren- 
; dered too high, The hyposuiphite solution 
is prepared py dissolving 6U grms. of the 
pure salt in water, and making up toa 
) uire, itis standardized with pure iodine. 

into a large test-glass provided with a 
| foot there are gradually poured 4 to 5 c.c. 
of pure hydrocnioric acid, not containing 
a trace Ol tree chlorine, which is dilutea 
| with water (about 100 to 150 ¢.c.). Half a 
| gramme of the peroxide of barium, 
weighed very exactiy, is allowed to dis- 
i 
| 


solve in the acid, and 10 c.c. of the solu- 

lion of potassic iodide is added. lodine is 
) at once set at liberty. After waiting tour 
) or five minutes tor the reaction to be com- 
plete, the hydrochloric acid is saturated 
with an excess of pure bicarbonate of soda, 
and the standard solution of hyposulphite 
is added until the liquid turns troim a yel- 
) low to a perfect wiite. ‘his finai reaction 
is very Well defined, so that if tue determi- 
nation is repeated ten or fifteen times on 
the same sample, we obtain constantly the 
|}same number of c.c. of byposulphite to 
‘about one-tenth c.c. Having read off on 
‘the burette the number of c.c. of lyposul- 

phite which haye been employed, the corre- 
sponding weight of iodine is calculated, 

and thus there is found the value of the 
sample in free oxygen. 

Yo determine oxygenated water, a known 
volume is taken (a lew ¢.c.), mixed with a 
| dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, and 
| the process is conducted as above directed. 
_—Moniteur Scientifique. 


Ci ie Gg 
Metallic Oxides in Fine Powder. 


-Merauxic oxides are easily obtained in 
very fine powder by igniting the resinates 
/ of the respective metals. For instance, to 
| prepare oxide of iron, melt some resin and 
/ mix it with as much of a very concentrated 
| solution of iron in nitric acid as the resin 
‘willtake up. Ignite the resulting resinous 
-Mass on an iron plate till the resin is 
entirely burned away; the spongy residue 
‘is rubbed to powder, and the color may be 
‘altered by further heating. 
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Dyes from Camphor. 


je Dr. W. H. Greaa, of Elmira, N. Y., 
ls reported in the Scientific News to have 
‘Succeeded in obtaining a new coloring 
principle from camphor, to which he gives 
,the name of “ Laureline.” Thus far he 
\has only succeeded in producing various 
shades of yellow from it; but he is reported 
| to be engaged in certain experiments which 
“he hopes will result in the production of 
/earmine and scarlet. The chief feature of 
‘the new dyestuff which recommends it to 
the attention of textile manufacturers is 
ithe brilliancy and fastness of the colors. 

It can be used upon linen, cotton, and 
| silk with no apparent difference in density 


[sa brilliancy, and goods thus dyed are 


Said to be entirely unaffected by the ordi- 
Mary tests to which they will be subjected 
‘muse. Boiling for hours in a strong 
|80ap solution barely turned the shade of a 
cotton sample. | With indigo, a handsome 
green is produced. 

After so attractive a description it is 
tantalizing to be informed that the inventor 
IS hot yet prepared to give special details 
Tespecting the cost of producing the new 
dye, or ot the precise methods of using it; 


but as regards the first item, he intimates 
that it will be one of the cheapest, and as 
to the second, one of the simplest coloring 
matters to make and apply. 
———0-oo-—___—_—_ 
Detection of Starch Sugar mechanically 
mixed with Refined Cane Sugar.* 


BY P. CASAMAJOR, 


ABourT a year ago we were often enter- 
tained by the daily press with accounts of 
the adulterations practised by sugar re- 
finers, and, among these adulterations, the 
one most generally used, as we were then 
told, was the mixing of refined sugar with 
starch glucose. I must confess that I 
never believed in such a practice; for, 
although I had tried to procure specimens 
of such sugars, I was not able to find any, 
and one or two specimens whicn were 
given to me, as of sugar so adulterated, 
turned out to be pure, as far as the presence 
of starch sugar was concerned. ‘The idea 
that these sugars were so adulterated very 
likely originated in the imperfection of the 
processes used to detect the presence of 
starch sugar. 

This week, however, I have had the 
good fortune to come in possession of a 
sample of refined sugar largely adulterated 
with starch glucose. This sample was 
sent to Messrs. Havemeyer & Elder from 
St. Louis, and a slip of paper in the box 
gave the information that the barrel from 
which this sugar was taken was marked 
“Powdered Sugar, Manhattan Sugar Re- 
finery, New York,’ a refinery the exist- 
ence of which I have not been able to 
find any proof. 

The incredulity which I previously 
maintained on the existence of adulteration 
by starch sugar was based on the follow- 
ing considerations: 

rom a sugar solution you can only ob- 
tain, by the ordinary process of a refinery, 
a quantity of crystallized sugar represent- 
ing very nearly the ditterence between the 
cane sugar present and the soluble impuri- 
ties. If you have, for instance, a sugar solu- 
tion whose co-efficient of purity is 90 per 
cent., the soluble impurities will represent 
1U per cent. of the total of the substances in 
solution, and you can obtain, at the utmost, 
only 90—10=80 parts of sugar from 100 
parts of substances dissolved. Processes 
have been published whereby a greater 
yield may be obtained, but such processes 
require the use of alcohol, or of large 
quantities of salts of magnesia, and they 
have never been used in any extended 
scale. As starch sugar in solution does 
not act otherwise tlfan any other impurity 
in solution, the addition of itin a dissolved 
state to a sugar solutivun could not have 
any other effect than to diminish the yield 
of sugar and increase that of molasses. 

The only manner in which starch glu- 
cose can be mixed with refined cane sugar, 
so as to give a profit, instead of a loss, to 
the person effecting this mixture, is to mix 
the two substances in a solid state. Now, 
the starch sugar must either be added in 
large quantities—and then it seemed to me 
that it could easily be detected by the eye 
or by the taste—or it must be added in 
very small quantities, and then the differ- 
ence between the price of sugar and that 
of starch glucose would not leave a profit 
proportioned to the trouble. My experi- 
ence with sugar refiners does not lead me 
to believe that the refiner exists who would 
adulterate his products by adding to them 
only one or two per cent. of starch glucose. 
Such a thing would not pay. 

The object of this communication is to 
give a few easy processes for the detection 
of starch glucose in commercial sugar. 

By the use of the optical saccharometer, 
the presence of starch sugar may be easily 
detected, when in quantities as large as in 
the sample in question. It is a dextro- 
gyrate substance, and no other dextrogy- 
rate substance could be used to adulterate 
sugar with efficiency in such large quanti- 
ties. , 

The direct test by the optical saccharo- 
meter gives 97 per cent. After inversion, 
the reading of the saccharometer is 98 per 
cent. to the left at 21° C. If we add these 
numbers we find by“Clerget’s table that 
they correspond to 80 per cent. of cane 
sugar, As the sugar is dry, the balance, 
20 per cent., nearly represents the quantity 
of starch sugar, as from the appearance of 
the sugar there must be very little inverted 
sugar present. 

This sugar, tested by the alkaline copper 
solution, gives 17 per cent. of reducing 


* From a paper read before the American Chemi- 
eal Society, March 4, 1880, 


substances calculated as glucose, which 
shows that the starch sugar mixed with 
refined sugar contained 47=85 per cent. of 
these reducing substances. 

Besides these processes, which can only 
be applied by persons provided with scien- 
tific appliances, the presence of starch 
glucose, when used in such large quanti- 
ties, may be readily detected by very simple 
processes, which may be applied by any- 
body who wishes to use such means as are 
always at hand. 

One process for the detection of starch 
glucose consists in adding to the suspected 
sugar somewhat less than its own weight of 
cold water, and stirring for a few seconds, 
If starch sugar is present, it will be seen 
floating in the solution as white specks 
which resemble crushed wheat. This ap- 
pearance is due to the comparative insolu- 
vility of starch glucose in cold water, 
which allows it to remain undissolved 
quite a long time, and also to the fact that 
as the Cane sugar present is crystalline, 
and its refrangivility is not very different 
from that of a sugar solution, the portion 
of it which remains undissolved is not so 
distinctly seen as the specks of starch 
sugar. ‘These specks are best seen by 
using a beaker glass, and putting only 
enough sugar and enough water that we 
may be able to see light through the flat 
bottom of the giass. If a flat-bottomed 
glass isnot at hand, the observation may 
be made on a pane of glass. 

This process for the detection of mix- 
tures of starch glucose with cane sugar is 
so simple and satisfactory that | might 
well be excused from giving another, put 
the one I am about to give is useful for the 
detection of other foreign substances in 
the products of refineries. This process is 
based on this, that the taste of sugar has a 
tendency to dull our perceptions of the 
taste of other substances mixed with sugar. 
So as to neutralize this effect of sugar, we 
may, before tasting a suspected sample, 
put a pinch of pure sugar in the mouth. Lf 
after this sugar is dissolved, but while we 
still perceive its sweet taste, we put on the 
tongue a pinch of sugar containing starch 
glucose, we distictly perceive the pitterish 
taste of the glucose. 

This process is very useful for detecting 
other foreign matters besides starch sugars. 
‘The presence of chloride of tin in molasses 
or sugars, even when used in very small 
quantities, can be easily detected by its 
unpleasant bitter taste if, before tasting 
the suspected products, we fill tae mouth 
with the pure sweet taste of refined cane 
sugar, 
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Use of the Blowpipe with Closed Glass 
Tubes to Test Common Minerals, 


BY C. J. MULLER. 


Very important results are obtained by 
heating substances under. examination in 
closed or open glass tubes... hey should 
be of hard German glass, as this does not 
readily soften under heat, nor become dis- 
colored, like ordinary flint glass, by a de- 
posit of reduced lead. The most convenient 
size for the closed tube is 3 inches by 3 or 
410ths; of the open tube, 44g inches by 
2-10ths. 


The Closed Tube.—The phenomena to be 
observed in using the closed tube are: 1, 
Decrepiiation; 2, change of color; 8, phos- 
phorescence; 4, deposit of condensed aque- 
ous vapor; 5, deposit of a solid sublimate; 
6, fusion; 7, evolution of gas or vapor; 
which may be colored, alkaline, acid, or 
odorous. Sometimes it is advantageous to 
have the tube bulbous at the bottom. It 
should be rendered dry before use by 
warming it over the spirit lamp, and also 
be quite clean. The assay may sometimes 
be in powder, sometimes in the shape of a 
small fragment, according to  circum- 
stances. lf in powder, the powder should 
be introduced so as not to soil the sides of 
the tube. The charged tube should be first 
heated in the flame of a spirit lamp, and in 
most cases the heat be subsequently in- 
creased by exposure to the blowpipe flame. 
To test the acidity or alkalinity of any con- 
densed moisture or uncondensed vapor, 
small strips of moistened turmeric or lit- 
mus paper should be inserted in the mouth 
of the tube. 


EXPERIMENTS. 

Witherite, simply heated by means of 
spirit lamp, decrepitates, yielding watery 
vapor, which condenses in the upper part 
of the tube. 

Nothing but the existence of water in 
the mineral is proved by this experiment. 
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Gypsum, heated by spirit lamp, after- 
wards by blowpipe flame, becomes white, 
and is converted into plaster of Paris. 
Water condenses in the upper portion of 
the tube. 

The behavior and result are characteristic 
of gypsum. 

Hlworspar, heated by spirit lamp, phos- 
phoresces in the dark, and decrepitates, 
yielding a little water sometimes. 

Behavior is characteristic. 

Natural Alum, heated by blowpipe flame, 
gently at first, strongly afterwards, intu- 
mesces and yields much water. When 
strongly heated sulphuric acid is evolved, 
which reddens litmus paper. 

Turquoise, heated by spirit lamp, yields 
water, turns black, and sometimes decre- 
pitates. 

Wavellite, heated by blowpipe flame, 
yields water and hydrofluoric acid, which 
corrodes the glass. 

The presence of fluorine is proved. 

fron Pyrites, heated by .blowpipe flame, 
yields much sulphur and some sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen; detected by its odor and its 
action on acetate of lead paper. 

Mispickel, heated by blowpipe flame, 
yields a red sublimate of bisulphuret of 
arsenic, and also metallic arsenic. 

Pyrolusite, by blowpipe flame, when 
strongly heated, gives off oxygen, which 
may be recognized by its action on a splin- 
ter of ignited wood inserted in the mouth 
of the tube. 

It increases the glow of tbe splinter, or 
causes it to burst into flame. 

Nickel glance, heated by blowpipe flame, 
decrepitates, and yields an orange-colored 
sublimate of tersulphide of arsenic. 

Ulimannite, heated by blowpipe flame, 
yields a white sublimate of antimonious 
acid and some tersulphide of arsenic. 

Calamine, by blowpipe flame, strongly 
heated, evolves carbonic acid gas, which 
may be recognized by its action on an ig- 
nited splinter of wood inserted into the 
tube. it extinguishes it immediately. 

Jamesonite, by the blowpipe flame, fuses, 
and yields sublimates of sulphur, sulphide 
of antimony, and metallic antimony,—Se7- 
entific American, 


————e--o—————_ 
Etching on Copper by Photography. 


Tue following is the process communi- 
cated by Leon Vidal to the Photographic 
News: ° ; 


A copper plate is first coated with bitu- 
men on the turning table, in the same way 
as in photo-zincography, and when the 
bitumen is quite dry an impression from a 
lithographic stone on transfer paper is ap- 
plied to it; when this paper is removed, we 
have a copy of the impression in fatty ink 
on the bitumen surface. This surface is 
then dusted with fine bronze powder, which 
adheres to the inked portions, and renders 
them quite opaque. If now the surface 
be exposed to the light, the bitumen not 
covered by the powder will be rendered 
insoluble; on the plate being placed in 
some solution which dissolves the bitu- 
men, the copper will be laid bare in the 
parts not acted on by light. These 
parts can then be etched in by a concen- 
trated solution of iron perchloride, and 
when the depressions are sutliciently 
marked, the action of the mordant is ar- 
rested, and all the undissolved bitumen is 
removed, We have in the end an intaglio 
engraved plate. This process is very well 
adapted for line or stippled drawings, but 
it will not answer for the production of 
those with half tones. 


Se aid 


Sanitation in Memphis. 


Mempuis is getting its new system of 
sewers and drains in order as fast as possi- 
ble, and dumping its accumulated filth into 
the Mississippi. The new water company 
promises to establish a system of filtration 
and subsidence which will render its sup- 
ply reasonably pure, and the prospects are 
that life insurance companies will soon 
again be willing to issue policies to its in- 
habitants. 


ad Aid 


Gold Varnish for Metals. 


Dr. Kayior found picric acid and bo 
racic acid in a gold varnish for metals, which 
afforded a very hard and beautiful sur- 
face; and he recommends a clear solution 
of shellac, with the addition of picric acid, 
and about half of one per cent. of boracic 
acid, as giving results equally good. 
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Opium Smoking in China. 

In one of the Blue Books recently pub- 
lished, containing the commercial reports 
of Her Majesty’s consuls abroad, some 
very interesting remarks are made by Mr. 
Gardner, the consul at Chefoo, on the sub- 
ject of the opium traffic between India and 
China, and on the effect of opium-eating 
upon the constitution. The following 
summary of his observations is printed in 
the British Medical Journal: He remarks 
that opium-smokers are of three classes: 
1. Occasional smokers. 2. Habitual smokers, 
who smoke in moderation, but have not 
gotacraving. 3. Habitual smokers, who 
smoke in excess, and have the craving, 
When it is said of a Chinaman that he 
smokes opium it is meant that he belongs 
to the third class, just as with us the ex- 
pression ‘‘a man drinks,” means he drinks 
too much. The average amount of for- 
eign opium consumed in China is about 
twelye millions pounds per annum; prob- 
ably five millions pounds more of native 
opium are produced. In smoking, only a 
portion of the opium is consumed. The 
ash is reprepared and yields fifty per cent. 
of opium. Deducting the unconsumed 
opium, few moderate smokers consume 
more than one pound and a half a year, 
while occasional smokers do not consume 
more than an ounce or so. The most im- 
moderate smoker does not consume more 
than four pounds, and it would be about 
correct to reckon half a pound as the aver- 
age: annual consumption of all classes of 
smokers. This would make the smokers 
half the adult population. 

The question arises, if opium-smoking 
be the great evil it is represented, how is 
it that after so many years no inherited ill 
effects are visible ? In China the popula- 
tion live almost entirely on vegetables. 
According to Mr. Gardner, opium-smok- 
ing renders the process of digestion slow, 
and consequently is highly beneficial. 
Again, the Chinese live in undrained 
grounds and in conditions favorable to 
ague and low types of fever. Under simi- 
lar circumstances the inhabitants of the 
lowlands of Lincolnshire took to lauda- 
num, and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that Chinese should take to opium in 
another form. ‘‘Every resident in China 
is struck with the comparative immunity 
of the population from diseases of the 
bronchial tubes and lungs. That this im- 
munity is not due to climatic influences is 
clearly proved by the faet that Europeans 
and Americans are not more free from the 
scourge here than they are in their own 
countries, Morphia is known to be an an- 
wsthetic. It is probably also, in the rare- 
fied form of smoke, an antiseptic. In this 
form its action would tend to arrest the 
suppuration of the lungs that takes place 
in consumption. _ 

‘‘ The effect of bad habits often brings 
on a tendency to consumption, acquired 
personally or inherited. Early marriages 
in China cause bad habits to be less rife 
there than in England or America. Now, 
a fair test of the above theories would be 
supplied by a class of natives who married 
late and were debarred from opium-smok- 
ing. The Protestant Christians supply 
this test exactly. No opium-smokers are 
allowed the privilege of members of the 
church, and early marriages among the 
latter are greatly discouraged. The out- 
door games and occupations, which impart 
a healthy tone to the minds and bodies of 
our youths of both sexes, are not availed 
of by the Chinese. Bad habits would con- 
sequently be more prevalent among those 
that married late, and the result is precisely 
what might be expected. An enormous 
percentage of the deaths of native Pro- 
testant Christians is due to consumption.” 

During Mr. Gardner’s residence in 
China he has spent much time in visiting 
the opium-shops of the large towns and 
small villages in many parts of the empire, 
and in conversation with the customers he 
was surprised at the large number who told 
him that their first motive for smoking 
was to check the spitting of blood, to 
which they had become subject. At the 
end of 1865, being attacked with a severe 
fever, which left him so weak that he gave 
up hope of recovery, he felt justified in 
trying upon himself the experiment of im- 
moderate opium-smoking. The following 
were the results: 1. Temptation to excess 


. greater than in the case of alcohol. 2. 


xcessive stimulation of the memory. 3. 
Utter indifference to cares and anxieties. 
4. He only had one opium vision, and that 
was after ten hours’ hard smoking, without 
intermission. 5, A few months? excessive 
smoking produced the craving, or opio- 
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mania. 6. He suddenly gave up the habit, 
and suffered severe physical pain for three 
days, and discomfort recurring at irregular 
periods for over.two years. The pain and 
discomfort were not accompanied by men- 
tal depression. Some of these effects may 
have been due to individual idiosyncrasies, 
but from the study of his own and other 
cases, Mr. Gardner is inclined to believe 
that the temptation to excess is greater in 
the case of opium than in that of alcohol. 
But here he remarks that .opium-smoking 
is necessarily a solitary enjoyment and 
drinking a social one, and that a man can- 
not, therefore, be surprised into an excess 
of opium as he can into an excess of alco- 
hol. Jt is possible that a long-continued 
course of excessive opium-smoking might 
impair the intellectual faculties and blunt 
the moral sensibilities. It is probable that 
excessive smoking impairs fertility, but 
the numerous cases Mr. Gardner has 
known of immoderate smokers having 
large families does not confirm this view. 
It is undeniable that many families are re- 
duced from comfort to penury by their 
bread-winners spending an undue portion 
of their earnings in opium; also that in a 
few isolated cases poor smokers resort to 
theft to enable them to indulge in the pleas- 
ure, but the same may be said of any other 
habit of self-indulgence. That many in- 
dividuals suffer in health from excess is in- 
controvertible, but the number of these is 
not so great as is imagined. _ On the other 
hand, it is equally incontrovertible that 
thousands of hard-working people are in- 
debted to opium-smoking for the continu- 
ance of lives agreeable to themselves and 
useful to society. The physical difficulty 
in breaking off the habit is greater and the 
moral difficulty less in opiomania than in 
dipsomania. The argument that those 
who use a commodity as a medicine and 
harmless luxury should not be deprived of 
it because weaker brethren abuse, Mr. 
Gardner thinks, is stronger in the case of 
opium than in that of alcohol. No one is 
maddened by smoking opium to crimes of 
violence, nor does the habit of smoking 
increase the criminal returns or swell the 
number of prison inmates. 

It will be observed from these remarks 
that Mr. Gardner does not consider the 
habit of opium-smoking as so baneful a 
vice as it is commonly regarded. As to 
the morality of India’s deriving a consid- 
erable part of her revenue from the trade 
in the drug, there can be no two opinions, 
but it is interesting to observe that, in Mr. 
Gardner’s opinion, the abolition of the 
monopoly in India would swell rather than 
diminish the consumption in China. 
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The Inhalations of Coal Dust. 


THE recently collected statistics of Prof. 
Hirth fail to show that the inhalation of 
coal dust is at all injurious to the lungs. 
He gathered statistics of the diseases affect- 
ing one. thousand men in each of several 
different occupations. Of one thousand 
men whose occupations compelled them to 
constantly inhale organic dust, 260 were 
affected with pulmonary tubercles. Of 
the next thousand breathing in organic 
dust 170 were similarly affected. In occu- 
pations which did not necessitate either 
especially 110 were tuberculous; while only 
13 were found in the thousand constantly 
inhaling the dust of coal: These statistics, 
indeed, would appear to indicate that car- 
bonaceous dust tends to prevent or retard 
the development of pulmonary phthisis.— 
Allg. Wiener. Med. Zeitung, No. 16, 1880. 
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Local Anesthesia with Bromide of Ethyl. 


M. TeRRILLON stated, before the Paris 
Surgical Soeiety, that he had employed the 
bromide of ethyl about a dozen times in 
operations with the thermo-cautery. Ina 
minute or two a white patch indicating 
cutaneous anesthesia is produced, and on 
the pulverization being continued, insensi- 
bility of the tissues is produced to the 
depth of two centimetres. The production 
of the white patch is not essential, as 
anesthesia may exist when it is absent. 
The results have proved very satisfactory, 
but in two cases M. Terrillon did not suc- 
ceed, owing, as he believes, to the pulveriz- 
ators which he employed having too smal 
a jet. 
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Vegetable Peptone.—125 parts of pea- 
flour, 44 part of salicylic acid, and 14 part 
of pepsine are digested with 1 quart of 
water, and evaporated to about 144 pints ; 
add salts and spices. 


Hypnotic Value of Lactic Acid and 
Lactate of Soda. 


Dr. Darto MARAGLIANO publishes the 
results of a series of observations on this 
subject in an Italian medical paper. The 
patients experimented upon were mostly 
quiet melancholiacs with obstinate insom- 
nia. The acid was tried forty-nine times, 
and the salt twenty-six times. In twenty- 
five cases lactic acid was given by the 
mouth in quantities of from one and a half 
to three drachms, with water and syrup; 
in none of these was there any beneficial 
effect. In sixteen cases, from one and 
three-quarters to two and a half drachms 
were given in the same way about an hour 
before supper; in only two of these (dose, 
one and three-quarter drachms) was the 
drug inert; in the other fourteen cases the 
patients went to sleep directly after going 
to bed, and slept until the morning. In 
eight cases, from two to three drachms of 
the acid, dissolved in water, were admin- 
istered as an enema, sometimes before and 
sometimes after supper, but, without pro- 
ducing any beneficial result. Lactate of 
soda (from two to four drachms, in six 
ounces of water, in divided doses), given in 
twelve cases after supper, produced no 
lasting sleep. From two to two and a half 
drachms given before supper, in four cases, 
gave equally uncertain results. Sound and 
lasting sleep was caused in four cases in 
which three or four drachms of the salt 
were given by the mouth an hour before 
supper, and consequently upon an empty 
stomach. Thesame quantity administered 
per rectum, in six cases, caused no sleep 
whether given before or. after supper. 
Both the acid and the salt were tried in 
three cases suffering from constant excite- 
ment and restlessness; they were adminis- 
tered under the most favorable conditions 
as indicated by the results given above, 
but produced no effect whatever; later on, 
one centigramme of morphia was added to 
tbe usual dose, but equally without result; 
two centigrammes of morphia, injected 
subcutaneously, in two of these cases, gave 
good results. The author’s conclusions 
are these: 1. Lactic acid, in doses of two 
to two and a half drachms, and lactate of 
soda, in doses of three to four drachms, 
given to quiet lunatics by the mouth on an 
empty stomach, three or four hours before 
bedtime, are efficacious in producing sleep. 
2. These drugs have no effect when the in- 
somnia is accompanied by great agitation 
and excitement. 3. Lactic acid and small 
doses of morphia, when administered to- 
gether, do not mutually enhance one an- 
other’s effects, as has been stated to be 
sometimes the case, 4. The use of lactic 
acid and its salts as hypnotics for quiet 
lunatics is not to be preferred to that of 
those commonly employed at present (e.¢., 
chloral and morphia), on account of the 
following disadvantages: tardy action, the 
gastro-enteric disturbances which they pro- 
duce, and their greater costliness. Dr. 
Maragliano’s experiences in the use of 
these drugs quite confirm previous obser- 
vations as to their very harmful effects 
upon the alimentary system.—Zondon Med. 
Record. 
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Influence of Sweating on the Digestive 
Power of the Gastric Juice. 


A PAPER, by M. Sassecki, in the London 
Med. Record, contains the results of his in- 
vestigations into this subject. His experi- 
ments were undertaken with a view to as- 
certain whether gastric juice and sweating 
stand in similar relation to each other as 
gastric juice and urine, ¢.e., whether the 
acidity of the two remaining fluids de- 
creases, if one of the three ane fluids (gas- 
tric juice, sweat, and urine) is either elimi- 
nated or neutralized. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that individuals who per- 
spire much frequently suffer from dyspep- 
sia. M. Sassecki has made 63 experiments, 
48 on patients and 15 on healthy people, 
and has come to the following conclusions: 
(1) Sweating decreases the digestive power 
of the gastric juice. (2) The acidity of the 
gastric juice is decreased. (3) Both the 
absolute and relative acidity of the urine 
is also diminished. (4) The stronger the 
perspiration, the more the digestive power 
and acidity of the gastric juice are lessen- 
ed, as well as the acidity of the urine. 
These results suggest other questions. 
Would it not be possible to increase the 
acidity of the gastric juice and the urine 
by diminishing the secretion of the skin 
and perspiration, viz., by atropin? Do not 
dyspeptic patients, or at least those among 
them in whom dyspepsia is caused by want 


of acidity in the gastric juice, suffer from. 


frequent Sweats? Should it not be possi. 
ble to increase the acidity of the gastric 
juice, the secretion of the skin and per.’ 
spiration, by rendering the urine alkaline 
by means of a vegetable diet? 

———_+e—___ { 
Poisonous Properties of the Laburnum, 


A wRITER in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
again calls attention to the fact that the 
seeds of this {plant act so violently as an 
emetic that they are justly deemed poison- 
ous, but it seems very little known that all. 
the parts of this tree—leaves, flower pods, 
and even the bark and roots—are highly 
dangerous and contain the cytisin dis- 
covered by Husemann and Marne in 1864, 
A dose of 0:03 of a gramme injected under 
the skin is sufficient to cause the instanta- 
neous death of a dog or cat. Dr. Christison 
was the first who observed the fatal poison- 
ing of a man by cytisin, and more than a 
hundred cases of poisoning by this alkaloid, 
of which the majority were fatal, haye 
been recorded in medical literature. il- 
dren particularly, who had eaten of the 
pods or seeds of laburnum (ten seeds killa 
child), but also adults who by mistake had 
taken flowers of this plant instead of false 
acacia to prepare a tea, were dangerously 
affected. The symptoms of this kind ¢ f 
poisoning are not at all characteristic, and 
unfortunately no antidote is as yet known 
for it. , 
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Death from Insoluble Pills. — . 
AT a post mortem examination held, in’ 
North Carolina, on the hody of a lady who 
died from inflammation and suppuration 
in the abdominal cavity, induced by no 
known cause, it was discovered that death 
had resulted from the impaction of five or 
six hardened pills in the appendix vermi- 
formis. As these pills had not been ad-| 
ministered during her last illness, it was 
not known how long they had been there, 
or whether all entered at the same time. 


A Case of Melanosis in Philadelphia. | 


For some months a Philadelphia phy- 
sician has had under treatment an infant 
afflicted with the rare disease melanosis, 
in an aggravated form. The child was 
born with a fair complexion, dark eyes, 
and brown hair. Soon after birth he began 
to turn dark of skin, the color deepening 
from yellow to saffron, and finally to black. 
The color was uniform all over the body, 
except at the joints, where it was a little 
darker, and in the palms of the hands,| 
where it was lighter. The once brown hair’ 
grew stiff and jet black, and the eyes also 
grew darker, so that the line between the 
pupils and the iris could not be distin- 
guished. ‘4 

In spite of medical treatment the boy be- 
came worse, and grew very weak, all the 
time the color of his skin deepening. At 
last he became as black as a full-b om 
negro. Then he was attacked by convyal- 
sions, which grew more frequent and 4 
lent until they threatened the child’s life. | 
It was in one of these that Dr. Reynolds. 
was called in, He succeeded in curipeae 
spasms, and then devoted his attention to. 
the strange disease which afflicted the 
child. He at once recognized it as mela- 
nosis or pigmentation, which is mentioned 
in the books in a general way, but there is” 
no case given where it had‘ developed all — 
over the body. This was more than six- 
teen months ago, the child being then thir- | 
teen montt.s old. 

Since then the boy has greatly improved, 
by degrees becoming lighter, until now he | 
is of a light chestnut brown color. The 
case has naturally attracted much attention 
from physicians. os = 
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Chloride of Ammonium to Facilitate 
the Exhibition of Iron. : 


Proressor T. GRAINGER STEWART, in 
Practitioner, draws attention to a certain 
condition which often arises in cardiac af- | 
fections (particularly aortic disease), de- 
manding for its treatment large doses of 
iron, and states that in some cases, both 
belonging to the above groups and of other 
kinds, the reception of iron by the system 
is greatly facilitated if chloride of ammo- 
nium be administered along with it. The 
form of iron he finds best is the tincture of “ 
the perchloride; to this he adds chloride of 
ammonium, in doses of half a grain to each 
minim. He maintains that in cases a 
which iron, if given alone, causes dy > i 
sia, the latter is relieyed by the combina- if 
tion described, and the patient is enabled — 
to bear large doses of iron for a consider- 
able time. 5 
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Hay Fever. 
Dr. R. H. Weser, of Philadelphia, 
communicates to the American Journal of 
Pharmacy a copy of the prescription which 
he has uniformly found useful in the com- 
laint mentioned. Dr. Weber regards the 
dide of potassium as the active agent, 
but the best results have always been ob- 
tained when combined with bicarbonate of 
potassium and hyoseyamus. 
is as follows: 
R. Extracti hyoscyami........ gr. xij. 
mew oussil iodidi. ...0.%..%... ceils 
Potassii bicarbonatis....... 3 1j. 
Extr. glycyrrbize depurati, 3 iv. 
Ase NADIBI yy . Hi FE opts 58 Z ivss. 
. M. 8.—A dessertspoonful every four 
' hours, day and night, until relieved. The 
dicine is to be continued for at least a 
week, in doses of a dessertspoonful four 
| . times daily. ; 
\ ee 
! 
‘ 


The formula 


Maple Sugar in the Treatment of 
Diabetes. 


Dr. H. BRuBAKER: reports in Clinical 
, Record a case of diabetes mellitus in a 
| patient aged 70. The patient had been suf- 
, fering for seyeral years and was much 
emaciated. He had a fondness for maple 
} sugar, and was finally told to eat it ad 
libitum, no restrictions being placed on 
this diet. From this time the sugar in his 
urine began to grow less, and finally en- 
tirely disappeared, as did the other diabetic 
symptoms. The patient died, however, 
from other causes. 
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Influence of Acid Phosphates on 
Urinary Concretions. 


: Mr. Apouex Ort, of this city, writes as 
follows to the Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgical Reporter : 


A short review of the results obtained 
by the investigation of zoochemistry on 
the causes of this disease may best serve 
as an answer to this question, which since 
the death of the ex-Emperor of the French 
has been put to us quite often by both the 
lay and scientific public. As wellknown, 
physicians distinguish between gravel and 
calculi, the former having the appearance 
of white or red sand, the latter of stones of 
more or less size. The analysis of these 
concretions, as well as clinical experience, 
have demonstrated. beyond..a doubt that 
their most important and perhaps only 
cause must be sought in a degeneration of 
the secretions of the vesical mucous mem- 
brane, and that where their occurrence ‘is 
habitual, it always indicates a state of a 
severely disordered constitution. Whether 
the urinary concretion that is formed con- 
| sists of uric acid, urate of ammonia, or 
earthy phosphate, depends, according to 
Scherer, solely upon the nature of the fer- 
mentative process induced by the condition 
of the vesical mucus, Clinical analysis of 
| numerous calculi has proven that, in the 
' majority of cases, a clot of mucus forms 

the nucleus or the first formative basis. 
Moreover, the inner layers of most calculi 
+ contain uric acid, while the outer ones 
+ contain urates or earthy phosphates. Prof. 
» ©. G. Lebmann, in his excellent ‘‘ Physio- 
! logical Chemistry,” says on this subject 
(Vol. ii. page 412): ‘‘ All who have exam- 
ined the constitution and formation of nu- 
/ merous urinary concretions, more espe- 
cially of the large* ones, must be led almost 
involuntarily to the adoption of Scherer’s 
view. Even the mulberry calculi, which 
undoubtedly contain a very large propor- 
tion of oxalate of lime, but probably never 
consist solely of this substance, furnish ad- 
ditional corroboration in support of this 
__ mode of explanation, for they always con- 
| tain a large quantity of uric acid, and fre- 
| quently constitute the nucleus of larger 
_ earthy concretions.” 
Moreover the majority of urinary con- 
cretions consist mostly or wholly of uric 
acid. The ordinary variety of red gravel, 
| for instance, consists almost exclusively of 
this acid. Urates with an alkaline or earthy 
basis have only been discovered as admix 
; tures of uric acid sediments, thus showing 
| thatthere must be a predisposition to the 
. formation of this secretion. Phosphatic 
concretions occur much less frequently 
than those mentioned, and even less so 
than the so-called mulberry calculi, and 
| when they occur (‘‘they appear to be de- 
posited from the urine simply from the de- 
velopment of free alkali, either owing to 
the decomposition of the urea, or to excess 
of alkaline matter introduced from with- 
out”), Phosphatic salts are also common 


in the caleuli of herbivorous animals, aris- 
ing from the great alkalinity of their food. 
Hence, it is evident that the proper use of 
acid phosphate will as little induce the for- 
mation of urinary sediments as the admin- 
istration of saccharine substances will in- 
duce diabetes mellitus. On the contrary, 
in cases Jike that just mentioned, they will 
form a most valuable preventive, and 
wherever, by paralytic affections of the 
bladder, the mucus secreted from it can- 
not be thrown off, on account of deficient 
contractility, but adheres and begins to be 
decomposed, the use of phosphates can only 
be of great benefit. Of all urinal bodies 
conveyed into the organism there are none 
more attractive and retained by the tissues 
than the phosphates. Every physician 
knows that rachitis frequently if not always 
occurs simultaneously with the period of 
dentition, and during pregnancy the con- 
sumption of phosphate of lime is so great 
that the urine exhibits scarcely any traces. 
During this period of woman’s life fractures 
heal, if at all, only with extreme difficulty. 
And wherever free acids occur in the par- 
enchyma of the organs, as Prof. Lehmann 
has proven, acid phosphates are invariably 
present, or where an acid reaction cannot 
be directly recognized phosphoric acid is 
always met with, either conjugated or sim- 
ply combined with casein, globulin, or 
glycerine. 
~—-—0-# 6 


Effect of Podophyllin on Taste. 


Dr. Lovuts Lewis (in the Lancet) records 
the following curious facts: I: have fre- 
quently remarked the singular effect of 
podophyllin on the sense of taste when 
exhibited in small, repeated doses. Pa- 
tients have told me that they could not 
distinguish one food from another during 
the treatment; and last week a gentleman, 
for whom I had prescribed it in doses of 
go grain three times daily, returned to me, 
after three doses had been taken. with his 
tongue and neighboring glands greatly 
swollen, profuse salivation, and entire loss 
of taste. A larger or purgative dose of this 
drug has not produced these results. 
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Relation of Diarrhcea to Temperature. 


THE unusually cold and damp summer 
experienced in Great Britain last year has 
resulted in an extraordinary reduction in the 
number of deaths from diarrhoea. We see 
it stated that at Birmingham, where the 
mean temperature was 2°6° lower than that 
for the corresponding period of 1878, there 
were only 81 deaths from diarrhea last 
July, August, and September, against 534 
in those months in 1878. 
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Prevention of Criminal Arsenic 
Poisoning. 

THE poison most commonly used for 
criminal purposes is arsenic, its tasteless- 
ness preventing the victim recognizing it. 
In view of this, Dr. Jeannel, of Paris, 
proposes that druggists shall sell arsenic to 
the public only when so combined that it 
immediately attracts attention when added, 
either by accident or design, to food. 
The plan has not been ovérlooked, for 
there is an officinal mixture in which the 
arsenic is combined with peroxide of iron 
and a small quantity of aloes, but it is not 
sufficiently characteristic, and he calls 
attention to a mixture termed Grimaud’s 
mixture. This consists of one centigramme 
of iron’ sulphate and one of potassium 
cyanide to each gramme of arsenious acid, 
forming a light-blue powder. On being 
moistened, however slightly, it becomes of 
a rich blue color, whilst the taste is so 
distinctly chalybeate that it is impossible 
to overlook its presence in any article of 
food, It has the advantage of not altering 
or interfering in any way with the thera- 
peutic properties of the arsenic. 
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Vesical Calculi in a Dog. 


Ar a meeting of the New York Patholo- 
gical Society Dr. Heinemann presented 
over a hundred vesical calculi of triple 
a hosphate, and of a size varying from that 
of small peap to that of a small hickory 
nut which were taken post-mortem from 
the bladder of a Spitz dog. The stones al- 
most completely filled the bladder, but 
there was little or no thi¢kening of the 
mucous membrane, or hypertrophy of 
the abdominal walls. The animal had not 
suffered from any symptoms referable to 
the bladder. 


Sleeplessness from Thought. 


Tue loss of power to cast off the burden 
of the day, and find rest in unconscious- 
ness or forgetfulness at night, is one of the 
greatest of personal afflictions. Only those 
who have endured it know how terrible 
this experience, in its worst form, may 
prove. There is no escape anywhere, no 
respite, no—even momentary—lessening of 
the strain on the mind, when sleep is im- 
possible; and the worry is increased when 
the mind, instead of finding ease, fallsinto 
a state in which every source of disquietude 
seems exaggerated. Sleeplessness of this 
sort is often the prelude—and it may be 
either the first indication, or itself the 
cause—of insanity. The condition into 
which the mind is thrown when endeavor- 
ing to sleep is essentially unsound and tends 
to disease. 

Physicians realizing the peril of the 
position give their patients a drug of some 
sort to procure sleep. They do this with 
the double purpose of breaking the habit 
of wakefulness when this has been formed, 
and of rescuing the mind from a condition 
in which it is unsafe. Those who adopt 
this treatment point to casesin which, after 
a few doses of a sleep-potion, the sufferer 
has regained the power of falling asleep 
naturally, Such patients have undoubtedly 
been benefited by something, but it is still 
an open question whether the relief may 
not be due to mental influence rather than 
the medicine. However this may be, the 
point in which we are chiefly interested is 
the state which precedes and seems to bar 
sleep. We recognize its perils; in what 
way or by what means may they be 
avoided? 

Examined closely, the condition of 
thought-worry preventing sleep will be 
found to be one in which the thinking 
faculty is beyond control. We may start 
a subject, but we cannot either keep the 
attention fixed, or compel thought to take 
rational and comparative views of the ob- 
jects presented to it. There is a tendency 
to exaggeration, which the judgment is 
powerless to restrain or correct. There is 
at the same time another peculiarity, which 
throws more light on the nature of the con- 
dition, namely, an impulse to repeat ; the 
mind goes over the same ground again and 
again. The explanation of this pheno- 
menon is simple and suggestive; thereis a 
perpetual endeavor to sleep, and although 
the circumstance may not be recognized, 
each train of thoughts breaks off at the 
precise moment when it ought to become 
a dream, and every ecommencement is a 
new departure after a fresh act of wake- 
fulness. The condition we are describing 
occurs on the road to sleep when the way 
is barred. The point to make clear is, that 
itis quite as likely the distressing thoughts 
of a sleepless person are the consequencé 
of the wakefulness, as that the inability to 
sleep is occasioned by thinking. 

Thoughts, passing through the mind 
when the brain is falling into a state of 
sleep, ought to be of a nature to change 
easily into a dream. The problem is to 
carry the mind over the boundary line, 
and convert what is conscious but uncon- 
trollable thought intoadream. If thiscan 
be accomplished naturally—that is, with- 
out the aid of drugs, which stupefy the 
consciousness and burlesque the state of 
sleep rather than produce it—the subject of 
thought will be soon changed, and oblivion, 
or at least forgetfulness, induced. The 
solution of this problem may be attempted 
by either of two processes: 

1. A particular thought, or train of 
thoughts, present to the mind may be 
seized upon at the moment of their occur- 
rence, while as yet they are manageable, 
and turned into grotesque, thus preparing 
them to become the material or centre of 
an amusing dream. This method is less 
easy to describe than to carry out; but ex- 
perience proves that it is abundantly effica- 
cious. Fancy must be directed to play 
with the thought, and weaye a little scene 
or story out of its slenderest threads. Just 
enough effort to preserve the connection of 
ideas is necessary, or the expedient will fail, 
thought reverting to its former worrying 
courses. The secret of the method lies in 
holding the thought fixed, and projecting 
the train of ideas by fancy on a line which 
may carry it into dreamland, the dreami- 
ness of thought inducing sleep. This isa 

perfectly natural and rational process, and 
it is harmless, whereas the production of 
stupefaction by drugs is artificial, and more 
or less perilous to brain and mind. The 
one lulls the consciousness to sleep, the 
other overpowers it. with a poison. 

2. The. alternative mental method by 
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which sleep may be sought consists in 
giving thought a monotonous task in the 
way suggested by those who can win sleep 
by counting, repeating, and the like expe- 
dients. This is more difficult in really bad 
cases of ‘‘ sleeplessness from thought” than 
that first described, in which an idea, or 
train of ideas, already present to the mind, 
is converted into grotesque. The mind is 
not easily taken out of itself when engrossed 
with worrying topics, and, though fancying 
corn-fields and rising tides, or counting and 
piling up packages, Or smoking an imagi- 
nary pipe, and watching the clouds of to- 
bacco smoke rise over the head, so as to 
direct the eyes upwards as in sleep, are 
good enough devices, it is not always. prac- 
ticable to shut out distressing or plaguing 
ideas, and concentrate the attention on 
these meaningless conceptions for the full 
success of which the sleep-wooer needs a 
vacant rather than a harassed mind. It is 
an effort quite as great as the wakeful, but 
worried, can make, to turn a troublesome 
thought into grotesque imagery; but this 
is easier than to call up a wholly new and 
incongruous idea. 

Perhaps the most general cause of sleep- 
lessness of the kind we are considering is 
the habit of carrying work over from day 
to day, instead of parcelling it out so as to 
create natural breaks in the enterprise, 
when the mind can rest with the conscious- 
ness that duty has been discharged, and a 
task accomplished. Nothing so much con- 
duces to sleep as the feeling of contentment, 
and this feeling can generally be produced 
by giving the mind a tale of work in the 
morning which may be completed before 
the time of rest. When the obligation has 
been fulfilled, the mind seeks, and generally 
finds, repose as the recompense of its toil. 
To break off suddenly in the middle of 
labor, and expect to command sleep at call, 
is unreasonable. 

It is a common mistake to plan the busi- 
ness of the following dayatnight. Thisis 
like turning over a new page when the 
book should be closed and laid aside. The 
task of laying out schemes for the future 
ought to be the first duty on waking, and 
if it were then discharged,many mischievous 
dreams, and much of the feeling that a 
whole night has been spent in dreaming, 
would be avoided. Each night should see 
the book of life closed, with the feeling 
that the account has been duly made up. 
It is the task of the morning to carry over 
the debit or credit, and start afresh. Better 
by far finish the work of the day, close the 
record, and seek rest. When the conscious- 
ness returns examine the situation, lay plans 
for the future, and while the impression 
lasts act on it. : 

Sleeping and waking are states which are 
mutually dependent, and must succeed 
each other in orderly sequence if healthis 
to be preserved. Life is very much an 
affair of rhythm, and a sound mind in a 
sound body can be secured only by con- 
cord, method, and orderly self-control, by 
the will.—J. Mortimer Granville, M.D., in 
“Common Mind Troubles.” 

(SSS SU SS ES 
The Flesh of a Mad Dog not always 
Poisonous. 


Onz Peschka, an innkeeper of Neustadt, 
in Bohemia, was bitten some weeks ago by 
his own house dog. Unwilling to slay the 
animal on bare suspicion of its sanity, he 
consigned it to the town grave-digger, en- 
joining that functionary to take care of it 
until further orders respecting its ultimate 
fate should be imparted to him. A few 
days later, however, Peschka was attacked 
by hydrophobia, of which he died in ex- 
cruciating agony. The sanitary authori- 
ties of Neustadt forthwith applied to the 
grave-digger for the mad dog committed 
to his custody, intending to have it de- 
stroyed. Their astonishment may be con- 
ceived when the sexton, in answer to their 
requisition, calmly observed, ‘‘ The mad 
dog? I have eaten him!” “ You have eaten 
the mad dog?”’ incredulously exclaimed a 
horror-stricken sanitary official. ‘‘ Better 
that than he should eat me!” rejoined the 
philosophical grave-digger. This man of 
strange appetites not only had swallowed 
and digested the rabid animal, but it had 
agreed with him; for, as the story runs, he 
still enjoys robust health, and pursues his 
professional avocations with unabated 
vigor. 

—_—__.____.¢-6-g—————— 

Mercurial Ointment.—Gust. Kaller says 
that the addition of one ounce of chloro 
form causes the extinction -of six pounds 
of mercury in one pound old ointment 
in about half an hour, 
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Special Advertisements, 
POSITION WANTED 


By an American, twenty-four years of age, with five 
years’ experience. HENRY, Care of Drueeists 
CIRCULAR, 


SITUATION WANTED. 
Four years’ experience; strictly temperate; refer- 
ences from last employer. CC, H. WILLARD, 
Friendship, Allegheny Uo., N. Y. 


WANTED, 
Situation by a graduate; speaks German; over 10 
years’ experience; good references, Address UD RUG- 
GIs'l', 16% Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A GRADUATE IN PHARMACY 
Of 10 years’ experience desires a situation; can give 
good reference. Address J. W.S., 29 Gregory St., 
dochester, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By an experienced retail and prescription druggist; 
single Man; speaks English anu German, Address 
QULNIA, care Blackburn, 394 Fifth Ave., Pitts 
burg, a. 


WANTED, 
A first-class drug clerk, ** graduate preferred,” in a 
town of this State, 1U,L0U inhabitants; must have best 
of references, long experience, and be capable of 
taking full charge of siore. Address, immediately, 
QUADSIA, care DRUG@GISTS CIRCULAR, 


A GRADUATED PHARMACIST, 
Thoroughly acquainted with the manufacturing of 
Solid and b'luid xtracts, pugar and Gelatine Coated 
Pills, Plasters, etc., witu best recommenaations, is 
Open to an engagement, anywhere, city of New 
York or its vicinity preferred. Address KHARMA- 
CON, care of DRUGGISTS CLRCULAK, 


WANTED. 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will puy cash 
if price is maue low enough, address, as below, 
giving tull description, and stating price delivered on 
voard cars. ‘l'ufis’ Apparatus preierred, GEOKGH 
5. FiOS 1’, P. O. Box 6689, Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE, 
A drug store in Central New York; arare chance for 
a Cash man; fine location, elegant store, and a cash 
trade; rent very iow; fixtures belong to the store. 
Address W.5S., care DRuGG@IsTs CIRCULAR. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In a prosperous and growing town in Western ‘l’exas. 
Address ALPHA, care of F, Kalteyer & Son, Whole- 
sue Druggists, San Antonio, ‘l'exas, 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 
In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 
Wholesale and Retau’ Drug Business. For turther 
particulars, apply to WM, YOUNG & Cu., Milwan- 
kee, Wis, 


VILLAGE DRUG STORE FOR SALE 
On N.J. Division L. V. R. R., 27 miles trom N. Y. 
City; INarich farming community; stock, without 
counters or shelves, $800 cash; iil heaith cause ot 
selling. Address GALEN, Care DrRueaistTs CIR- 
CULAR, 


AT A BARGAIN. 


An elegant Drug Store in good location in the city 
of New Haven, Conn. (population 60,000); is doinga 
good business, and will be sold cheap, as the owner 
is abroad and cannot attend to it. inquire at once 
of KICHARDSON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


A WELL-KNOWN AND PROFIT- 
ABLE 


Drug Store in Philadelphia for Sale. Owner wishes 


to retire on account of ill health; established 20 
years; location unsurpassed; thorough investiga- 
tion by responsible parties invited. Address KE- 
TIRING DKUGGIST, Philadelphia P, O, 


FOR SALE.—_DRUG STORE, 
Atinyoice about $7,000; no bonus asked; average 
daily sales, $33.00; profits good; expenses light; 
black walnut fixtures; one of the best stocked aud 
located stores in Chicago; prominent corner of a 
trade centre; Owner away in other business. «ad. 
dress PHARMACIST, care Fuller & Fuller, Chicago, 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission, 

A very snug little drug business in a town in New 
Jersey; only store; trade about $6,000; stock and 
fixtures $3,000; line of N. J. Central. 

A most excellent paying Pharmacy on Broadway, 
Williamsburg; owner has another store in the 
couatry; this is a rare chance; easy terms. 

Wanted a Partner, with $800 cash, in a business 
connected with druggists; must be a single man 
and of good executive ability, and not expect too 
much at first, but haye patience and industry, 


Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brookiyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dond fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies, 

N.B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


| $7,000 WILL BUY 


A first-class Drug store in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania; yearly sales $25,000 to $30,000; satisfactory 
reasons given for selling. For terms address M. 
8. SIMMONS, Oil City, Pa. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

One store doing a business of $10,000, price $10,000; 
one store doing a business of $18,0u(, price $12,000. 
For particulars enquire of E. J. WHLVEH«AD, 206 
Broadway, New York. 


DRUG STORE OWNERS, 


Who desire to sell out without unnecessary 
publicity, can register their stores at Dickson s 
Druggists Agency, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, tox 
$5.00 per annum—if notsooner sold—and deduct the 
registering fee from the commission (24% per cent. 
on total selling price) when paid, (2 No charge 
to persons wishing to purchase, 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established Drug Store, situated in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on one of the principal streets, doing a good 
business. Will invoice $5,v00. Owner will sell on 
very reasonable terms; reason for seliing, have 
other business to attend to. For informauon, ad- 
dress BUFFALO, care Druecists CracuLar, 
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DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 

Colorado, stock about $9,000; sales last year $21,500, 
and prospect much better for this year; terms cash, 
or nearly so, Drug stores in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Philadelphia, etc., at all prices, 
and more drug stores wanted, Address W. M. 
DICKSON, agent for Drueaists CIRCULAR, etc., 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORGS SR AAA ha Lan ES EE aD 


TO THE GRADUATES OF THE 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF 


PHARMACY. 

Please send your address to the Registrar, and you 
will receive a copy of the Alumni Association Report 
for 1880, containing the addresses at Commencement 
and a complete list of all graauates to date. L. M. 
ROYUE, Registrar, P. O. Box 1860. 


CE SE BR A AR eT 
IMPORTANT TO DRUGGISTS. 


We have discovered ,an absolutely infallible 
chemical test tor the detection of rectified, com- 
pounded, ana spurious whiskeys and brandies from 
straight and imported goods. We saved $40.00 on 
one single package by .he application of this test. 
We mean it. We solicit correspondence from phar- 
macists throughout the West wuo would like tu buy 
the right to use at a reasonable price. BREWEK 
BROS., Monmouth, Ils., Pharmacists and Chemists, 


TO DRUCGCISTS. 


Partner wanted, with $25,000; must be in cash, to 
buy wholesale and retail business in the WEST; 
paying $1,2Uv0 per month for last 5 years; about to be 
sold by order of the Court. ‘he advertiser will 
Invest 10,000 cash. Address, with particulars, 
CHESTER JAMES, P.O. Box 2314, New York City. 


DRUCCISTS. 


Fare Chance. 


There probably never was a better chance for a 
man to engage in the Drug business than at present, 
We offer a new store of Drugs and marble front 
store all new, nicely fitted, rent $7Wu. Profits last 
year $4,000; best reasons for selling, For full par- 


ticulars, apply to 
RUSH BROS. & BIRD, 
43 Hanover St., Boston, Mass 


Wines, BRANbiES. &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W.CAMPBLL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P. O. Box 2580, 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRCIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougiesand Catheters, 


AND 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 


Catalogues sent on application, 
= 


DR. THOMPSON'S 
ANTISEPTIC AND AROMATIC 
TOOTH SOAP ’ 

AND POPE’S COSMETIQUES, 

Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists 
throughout the United States. 


J. E. POPE, 
224 East 25th Street, New York 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 127TH Sv., NEAR Ist AVENUE, AND 
146 CHaTrHam Sr., N. Y. 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy. 
THIRD ANNUAL SESSION, 1880-81. 


FACULTY: ‘* 
Dr, S. HENRY STEVENS, Professor of 
Practical Pharmacy. 
Mr. HUGO BLANC, Professor of Chem- 
istry. 
G.W.ALLYN, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany. 


Every facility is offered by this College for pro- 
secuting the above branches of science. Lectures 
will commence October 4th, 1880, and terminate 
March Ist, 1881. 


FEES: 
Matriculation cs. <sacteiacoidteecd $4 00 
Tickets for the professors....each 12 00 
Graduating fee.................... 10 00 


For further particulars and prospectus address 
JOSEPH KIMMEL, Cor. Sec’y, cor. 9th St. and 
Penn Ayve., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEO. E. WALTON & C0., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
CINCINNATI, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
rhowy boxes. 

LAUREL CROWN,—4¢ in.; Regalia Reina; 
10c.; fine Havana filler, specially selectea dark 
Conn. wrapper. 

N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Drueaisrs 
only, by express, CU. O. D., at thousand rates. 


TYLERtmporrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 

BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES, 

FQ: NUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Gross Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—Ail kinds. 

SENNA—AlI kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &e., 


29 FULTON STRAT, 
NEW YORK. 


Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
‘ 


Canary ‘“ “ Bird Lime. 
> Song Kestorer. Bird Lice Destroyer 
i) Food for Gold Fish, (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Eure Lingehiouw- 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT METAT, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size, 
Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK, 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1880-1, 


Of the Tennessee College of Pharmacy, with Regis- 
ter, etc., sent. postage free, on application to JOHN 
H. SNIVELY, Registrar, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE UNDERSIGNED, 


Having an experience of over 30 years in his old firm, 
Charles Ellis, Son & Co., will execute orders as a 
broker for druggists’ goods of all kinds. Glycerin 
a specialty, H, ‘I’, ELLIS, 145 South Front, Phila, 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS, 


QUILLS, 25 Cts, | SPECIAL RATES 


TUBES, $1.00! ©O DRUGGISTS, 
CRUSTS, 2.00) Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION, 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94: Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York, 


DRUGGISTS, TAKE NOTICE!!! 
Poisons and their Antidotes. ‘ 


A complete List, nicely gotten up on heavy card- 
board; size, 12x16; conveniently to haye hung up 
behind the prescription counter as a ready reference 
table, thus avoiding consulting books. — 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price, 25 cents, 

FR. LANGE, 
No. 191 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Notes and Queries. 


Norticr.—It ts desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18¢h of the month, and accompanied with the name of — 
the writer. 

“ Communications”? suitable for Tan Druaaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- — 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


E. G. D. (Deposit, N. ¥.).—Colors for Show= 


bottles, The following, taken from the back 


numbers of THe Drueeists CrrcuLaR, retain their ~- 


color without fading, no matter how long they may 
be exposed to sunlight: 


Blue. 
Sulphate of copper. ...............06- 1 pound, 
SUphaAric ROI 59.4 hvcois yy afer «ikiahe <e + lounce. 
WAtety. +: dd. si see cin SBM wae tp om 12 to 16 pints, 
Purple Blue. 
Sulphate of copper........... 2to 4 drachms. 
Ammonia, sufficient, or...... - 1to 2 ounces, 
Water..... be siudse saierwess) eave Ae:to 16 pinta, 
Green. 
Sulphate of copper..+............. .. 1 pound, 
Muriatic acid sndiits. dae dave eeesonale oe 
Waters: cnls. teh gecmiiosh «a2 +s... 12 to 16 pints, 
Red. 
Carbonate of cobalt................. 1 drachm, 


Muriatic acid, sufficient. 

Carbonate of ammonia, sufficient. 

W atePise. Oo sct an seer ee 12 to 16 pints. 
Dissolve the carbonate of cobalt in the acid, and 
add to the solution enough carbonate of ammonia 
to redissolve the precipitate formed at first. 


The subjoined, although less stable than the above, & 
will also answer a good purpose: i 
Red. : 

VOCHIOGAIT, Sh wae ecede 1% drachms. 

Boiling water......... 6 pints. 

Sulphuric acid 4 drachms. 

Water, sufficient to complete...... 2 gallons. 
Yellow, 

Bichromate of potassa............... 6 ounces, 

Carbonate of potassa...... firont 4 

Water..... aA osteo cermptrk cite 12 pints. 
Violet, 

Cudbeat 2 i iccseesssee orden teen eee 2 ounces, 

AMIMONIG. vos. ces'gtach ap nies nL eee tO ne 

Witla. ccc teat eee tee hE - gallons. 
Purple, 

Balicylis Acid on. nt e¥ee cancrepaticn 1 grain. 

AICODO! Sonic cvs janeins's cant aes .... 2 drachms. 

Tincture of muriate of iron......... 30 drops. 

Waters, 3% sm ESE NRE EF ak Jit 2 gallons, 

Fluorescent Grass-Green, 

HIMOTASCIR cca sk occ vena nee 1 grain. 

AINMONIA. + 5.5 «< by ee ec oe Panes er -. 1 drachin, 

Waters. , cise Feces teeth Bs se 1 gallon, 

Brilliant Purple. 

Sulphate of copper.........-........ 2 drachme, 

WY SLCE eS Bake ts vey S Gace: demise 2 ounces. 

French gelatine.... ......, east bia 1 drachm. 

Boiling water. .....4.06 sesosese e+. 2 OUNCES. 

Solution of potassa......... wna aeee 2 pints. 


Dissolve the copper salt in the water, and_the gela- 
tine in the boiling water, Mix the two solutions, 
and add the liquor of potassa. Shake the mixture a 
few times during ten hours, after which decant, and 
dilute with a sufticiency of water. 

Lastly, we receive this month from a correspond- 
ent, A, M. Barber (Chicago, ll.), the following: 

Bluish Purple. 


Sulphate of copper..... fel id Be dae 2 drachms. 
Water of ammonia................ .. 3 ounces, 
Bicarbonate of potassa........ veeeee 2 8cruples. 
Sulphuric acid, 


. for each, suflicient. 
Water of ammonia, 


a 


July, 1880.] 


Dissolve the sulphate of copper in water, to the 
solution add the ammonia and the bicarbonate of 
potassa, and tnen enough sulphuric acid to de- 
colorize the liquor. Finally, filter, and add enough 
ammonia to neutralize. By the last term we pre- 
sume our correspondent means enough ammonia to 
hold the copper in solution. The manipulation ap- 
pears to be unnecessarily complicated; at least some 
of the directions are not readily accounted for, But 
we are assured that the result is a very brilliant 
color, much admired by those who have seen it, 

A remark applying to all these colored waters is 
that in cold climates they must be protected against 
freezing by substituting equal} parts of alcohol and 
glycerine for a portion of the water directed. This 
addition will vary in proportion from one-fourth to 
one-half of the whole, according to the severity of 
the winter. 


C. A. F. (Almont, Mich.).— Our correspondent 
wishes to know how to prepare the following. Some 
difficulty is experienced in properly extinguishing 
the mercury: 

Spavin Ointment, 


BUMERBLO  corctaait sae eign G sibia Meese acasisre 1 ounce 
OODLES gw a Re Sy i Sea aa GIRL! 
Corrosive sublimate.................+- i Spe 
MURS BUNCIONG, OF pcm crins,. a2 ccs sees 1 pound. 


A good way, probably, would be to rub in a mortar 
five drachms of the iodine with the whole of the 
mercury, adding half a fluid ouuce of alcohol in the 
manner directed for prepar.ng the green iodide of 
mercury, When the combination has taken place, 
add the remainder of the iodine and the corrosive 
sublimate, with more alcohol if necessary, and rub 
together until a homogeneous powder is obtained. 
Lastly, mix in the lard. . 


#.L. J. (Des Moines, lowu).—Oxalate of cerium 
is frequently used with advautage for vomiting 
during pregnancy, but the safest plan is al- 
ways to consult a reputable physician, The dose 
and mode of administration are given at length in 
the Dispensatories. 


W. U. (Tenifly, N. J.).—The following is one of 


the receipts recommended for making Butter 
Color: 
Annatto of good quality........ ... 10 ounces. 
Caustic soda or potassa............ 12 drachms. 
+L OLONa S S es eee 1 ounce, 
Tincture of turmeric .......... .. 20 ounces. 
i foe a Ey ee i Re a ee 100/,0<° 


Mix, and filter. 


. &. H, (Allegheny, Pu.).—(1.) Peter Oil is a name 
occasionally used for designating petroleum. (2.) 
“ vil of Lavender U/mpvund”’ is a preparation un- 
known tous. Perhaps some of our readers may be 


acquainted with its composition. 


from the alkaloids of the cinchona, 
‘ho means certain. 


~~ 


M. 8. (Decatur, lli.).— Luminous Paint, 
The preparation and applications of this new mate- 
rial were describeu in the June number of this year, 
page 127, and in the same month last year, pages 
114 and 119. 

A Dispensing Difficulty.— 4A. WM. 3B. 
(Chicago, ili.) writes: ‘‘Can you or any of your 
readers inform me how the following prescription is 
to be dispensed so as to be in a semi-fluid state? 

X. Elix. Cal., 


Cal. cort., 

Veal SROTIG, CHeb Seo te. backs, ove dst,s 05 « Z ij. 

TTA OAEINS 55 Glow stAteGisiacle mater ipaetis § «ste aed ts 
Misce. Signa, a dessertspoonful every third hour. 


My understanding of the prescription, as near as 
possible, is as follows: 

Elixir of caiisaya bark, 

Cinchona bark, 

Sherry wine, of each. ................ 2 ounces, 
Carbonate of iron.... ....0......-... 3 drachms. 
Accordingly I dispensed it as above, supposing 
that perhaps the physician had given the patient 
verbal instructions to add wine or some other in- 
gredient to fourm a semi-fluid preparation, but, to 
my surprise, the patient said that, when she had 
the prescription filled in California, it was a four- 
ounce mixture with a little fine powder at the bot- 
tom of the wal. A correct translation of the pre- 

scription would oblige me.”’ 

[Answer.—From the patient’s description of the 
mixture as made in California, the first thing that 
Suggests itself is that the second line in the pre- 
scription, ‘cal. cort.,”’ is meant to direct the elixir 
of calisaya to be prepared froin the bark and not 
But this is by 
Without seeing the writing 
itself—a slight mark sometimes makes a great differ- 
ence—this is as far as we are willing to venture in 
trying to interpret the prescription, especially as it 
is of Californian origin.} 


—, 

A. P. 7. (Rocky Mount, N. C.).—(1.) Camphor 
Water and Laudanum. The precipitate 
observed when the two liquids are mixed together 
is in all probability due to the use of carbonate of 
magnesia in making the camphor water according 
to officinal directions. Whether the precipitate 


consists of coloring matter only, or of a portion of 
the opium alkaloids in addition, is a question that 
would better be answered by actual examination. 
Carbonate of magnesium, being sensibly soluble in 
water, is now greatly objected to in many oflicinal 
preparations, and its use will no doubt be discarded 
in the coming revision of the Pharmacopeia. (2.) 
fo Dissolve Sulphate of Cinchonidia, 
the same means may be resorted to as for sulphate 
of quinia—that is, the addition of an acid. With 
most solvents, ether excepted, both alkaloids behave 
in very much the same manner, 


C. A. @. (San Diego, Cala.).—Another Cali- 
fornia Prescription, In the present case 
there is no room for doubt. With the exception of 
the quantities the prescription is all in cipher. 
Anthea, Bisanthia, Grylius, Cybelus, etc., are all 
names unknown to such druggists as are not favored 
with the physician’s disinterested patronage. 


D. F. O. Rockville, Md.).—** Lig. Op. Sed.” 
is an abbreviation often employed by British 
physicians to designate Battley’s sedative drops. 
The formula was givenin THe Drueeists Circu- 
LAR for June, 1879, page 114. 


W. 7. W. (Omaha, Neb.).—The formula for the 
syrup of Phosphate of Tron, Quinia, and strychnia, 
given in Tae Drouaee@ists CrrcuLaR of March, 1879, 
is complete and correct. No water is mentioned, 
because ndne is needed, that contained in the dilute 
phosphoric acid being amply suflicient to dissolve 
the sugar. ‘The dose of the syrup is one fiuid 
drachm, 

H. L.G, (Hlderville, .).—_Gluecosein Brown 
Sugar. A paper published this month, in another 
column, essentially answers your query. Trom- 
mer’s test is unavailable in this case, as unrefined or 
partly refined sugars naturally contain substances 
which reduce the cupric solution. 

S. L. (Orono, Me.).—Formulas for Lliwir of Vale- 
rianute of Ammonia were given last year in August 
and October, pages 146 and 179. A receipt for mak- 
ing Wine of Beef and Iron was printed in April, 1879, 
page 82. 


E. B. Jackson \ Columbia, 8S. C.) kindly communi- 
cates the following formula, It was the subject of 
a query in the last number of THE Drugeists 
CIRCULAR: : 

Dobells Solution. 


@arbolic acid! /05. 180. BO 1% drachms. 
OLAS s:0's'sianait peace a tees APTS: 2 aad 
Bicarbonate of soda.............. 2 as 
Glycerine sy 27 PS. . Me Settee eee 2 ounces. 
Water, suflicient to complete..... 2 pints. 


We are indebted for identical formulas to H. PR. 
Horne (Fayetleville, N. U.), and R. Voelker ( Galves- 
ton, Lexus). 


J. H. R. (Philadelphia, Pu.).—Spirit of Ni- 
trous Ether can easily be made on the small 
scale, according to the officinal directions, by any 
one moderately familiar with chemical manipulation. 
In answer to yourinquiries, we would say that an or- 
dinary tubulated glass retort is all that is necessary 
for generating the ether. A Liebig’s condenser, 
supplied with ice-water in summer, is suflicient for 
coliecting the ether and avoidiug all danger of fire 
if the combination is not allowed to proceed too 
rapidly. The application of heat is the only diffi- 
cult part of the operation. But very little of it is 
needed, and that not long at a time. A Bunsen 
burner is generally suflicient, but it is absolutely 
necessary that the source of heat be so arranged as 
to allow its immediate removal at a moment’s no- 
tice. It will not answer to turn off the gas of a 
gas-stove; the stove itself must be taken away, to- 
gether with the sand-bath, if any be employed. A 
good precaution is to use a retort able to hold three 
or four times as much liquid as it is to contain. 
Other good processes for making sweet spirit of 
nitre have been published from time to time in THE 
Drueaists CrrcuLar. One of these, in February, 
was without the application of heat, distillavion 
being altogether dispensed with. Among these 
methods you may find some of easier manipulation 
than the officinal process, but nothing that we can 
say will supply the place of the teachings of ex- 
perience, 


OC. H. (Camden, N. J.) —To answer your query it 
would be necessary to know the nature of the ma- 
terial which you desire to color. 

EB. BE. B. (Cazenovia, N. Y.).—The following have 
been adopted by the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation: 

Compound Powder of Cochineal. 


Powdered cochineal............ .2.. 120 grains. 
ela U Sita. e283. 120. 50"* 
Carbonate of potassa ... ........... 120“ 
Bitartrate of potassa ......... .... 20 © «CSS 
Mix. Keep in a well-stoppered vial. 


Compound Tincture of Cochineal, 
Compound powder of cochineal.. 120 grains. 
Diluted 'aleohol 7. 2. OH A 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Slightly warm the diluted alcohol and mix it with 
the powder; macerate the mixture in a stoppered 
vial for twelve hours, and filter for use. 


To Make Cardboard Waterproof.—In 
answer to a query in the Jane number, #. A. Kelder 
(Blackville, N. CU.) writes: ‘I have used a varnish, 
made of shellac and alcohol, to render lithographs, 
etc., waterproof. I think it would answer as well 
for cardboard,”” [As the waterproof surface was to 
be used for writing on with lead-pencil, we pre- 
sume the addition of some powdered pumice stone 
to the varnish would afford the slight “ grittiness”’ 
necessary for the purpose. } 


H. A. H. (West Belleville, lll.).—Pancreatine 
is directed by chemical treatises to be made by pre- 
cipitating with alcohol a maceration of the fresh 
pabcreas in water, but we have reasons to think 
that manufacturers employ another process not 
made public. ‘he mode of preparing Diastase 
is described in the United States Dispensatory. 


D. L. C.—Receipts for making Show Colors that 
will not fade are given in another column of the 
Notes and Queries. We feel satisfied that they are 
good and reliable, provided the directions are com- 
plied with, only sach is not always the case with 
all our readers. ‘lo cite an instance, the cobalt red 
there mentioned is occasionally found fault with by 
thoughtless operators, who complain that the for- 
mula produces a colorless liquid. On investiga- 
tion it invariably turns out that they have taken 
common ¢ Jolt, or crude arsenic, worth a few cents 
a pound, instead of the carbonate of cobalt, which 
cannot be obtained much under seveuty-five cents 
an ounce, 


Ff. F. (Tucson, Ariz. T.) asks: ‘‘What is the 
difference between a Proprietary and a Pa- 
tent Medicime? Please state whether the terms 
are synonymous or not,”’ 

[ANswer. — Strictly speaking, they are not 
synonymous. <A pulenteu article is per se pro- 
prietary—that is, its sale is the property of an in- 
dividual or firm. But many articles, not patented 
and not eyen secret, are also proprietary. How- 
ever, it is a very common, although incorrect, prac- 
tice to use one term for the other as if they were 
synonymous. | 


A Plant Identified.—P. 7. Ruiney (Oak- 
land, Miss.) seut us this month a complete plant 
with perfect flowers, requesting all possible in- 
formation in regard to its properties, medical and 
otherwise. To facilitate researches, our corre- 
spondent very wisely tells us first what he knows 
himself about the plant. He says: 

“The weed is denominated Bitter WWeed by the 
people of this community. It commences bloom- 
ing about this time and ovontinues for several 
months. Cows are fond of it, and in a few hours 
after they have eaten it the milk becomes intensely 
bitter. The bitterness does not affect the butter, 
but remains in the whey of the butter-milk. This 
plant has been in our country only.a few years, but 
it spreads rapidly, and grows on poor as well as 
rich soil in open places.” 

The specimen was submitted to Prof. George 
Thurber, who, with his usual kindness, gave the 
following history of the weed: 

““Your plant, the ‘ Bitter Weed’ of the Southern 
States, is Helenium tenuifolium, Nutt. Your 
correspondent who wishes information regarding 
its properties appears to know quite as much about 
it as any one. lt was first described by Nuttall in 
the Trans. Phil, Acad., 1834. He says nothing 
about its properties; indeed, he described it from 
dry specimens. The next mention of it is by 
Hooker in Companion to the Botunical Maguzine— 
1835—a description only, It is next taken up by 
Torrey & Gray’s H. N. A., vol. ii., p. 385 (1843), 
where the following is quoted from Dr. Hale: ‘A 
common and troublesome weed, imparting a bitter 
taste to the milk of cows that feed upon it.’ Hale 
was a Louisiana botanist, and that is cited from a 
letter, or, most likely, from a label. Porcher has 
no mention of the plant at all. Chapman gives it, 
but, as usual, is silent in regard to everything but 
the description, ‘his is all the information afford- 
ed by botanical writers. Another point of interest 
is related by a correspondent of the American 
Agricullurist. It is that the bitterness manifests 
itself in the flesh of animals eating the weed, so 
that you can take your morning biééers with your 
mutton chop.” 

Homeeopathy in Brooklyn, 
To The Druggists Circular : 

Some time ago the case in which I keep homco- 
pathic medicines had the glass broken. Having 
neglected to have it repaired for a few days, one day 
I missed several boxes of pills. Knowing that I had 
not sold them, I made up my mind that they had 
been stolen, and kept a lookout for the thief. The 
same afternoon two boys called at the store and 
asked for a glass of water. I went into the back 
room to get it for them, and, while there, I heard a 


2 fl. ounces. | noise in the store, and, looking through a crack, 
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saw the boys filling their pockets with these pills. L 
ran around and closed the front door, and took hold 
of them, and found in their pockets fourteen boxes. 
They began crying. I took them to the policeman 
outside, and went to court with them. The judge 
asked them how many they had stolen; they said 
they had taken some two days before. He asked 
them what they did with them. They answered they 
had eaten them, and thought they were candy. He 
asked them if they felt sick. They said no—upon 
which the whole court was inan uproar. The pills 
were fresh, and the boys had eaten thirty-five 
boxes in two days, which speaks well for the virtues 
of the remedies. They consisted of a full assort- 
ment. ‘* The boys still live.’ 


C."H, M, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June, 1880. 


Ointment of \Carbolic Acid.—X. (Hast 
New York, N. Y.) asks what should be the color of 
the officinal preparation mentioned above? He 
made his simple ointment with white wax before 
the issue of the Pharmacopeia of 1810, and after- 
wards with yellow wax. By dispensing-a yellow 
ointment he displeased a physician, and, on sending 
to four different drug stores, he received a white 
ointment. He wishes to know our opinion. In an- 
swer wereply that, according to the present Pharma- 
copeia, the ointment of carbolic acid should be 
yellow, as it is directed to be made with a simple 
ointment prepared from lard and yellow wax, But 
the Pharmacopeeia should not always be taken as an 
inflexible rule to be observed in the most wnimpor- 
tant particulars. Local customs must also be taken 
into account, as well as the wishes of prescribers. 
Our correspondent appears to be in the minority as 
regards the custom of his neighborhood. We would 
like to know what is the practice of our readers in 
making the ointment in question. 


J. H. M. (Cambridgeport, Mass.).—(1.) Solution 
of Chloride of Soda is a proper expression to 
use on a label for Labarraque’s Solution. Thename 
is not the present officinal one, but it is the original 
and well-understood designation. You forget that 
common salt is the chloride of sodium, a very differ- 
ent combination. (2.) Granulating Salts, 
Directions for attaining this result were given in 
THE Druaaists CIxcULAR in December, 1879, page 
203, January, 1878, page 29, and September, 1877, 
page 145. (3.) Muriate of ammonia and bichloride 
of mercury when dissolved together form a double 
chloride, formerly called Salt of Alembroth, or Sait 
of Wisdom. The therapeutical action of the mer- 
curic salt is not otherwise altered. (4.) There is no 
other way than to dispense the prescription as or- 
dered, only cautioning the patient to be careful. 
What is your objection?. 


P. (Sunjield, Mich.) Questions of Ethics. 
(1.) There is no law, either in this State or in yours, 
preventing a druggist from filling a prescription 
which comes without a signature. He may use his 
own judgment as to the propriety of dispensing it, 
but he is otherwise quite free in the matter. Speak- 
ing of the prescription itself, we consider it un- 
scientific, if not dangerous, owing to the incom- 
patibility of morphia with iodide of potassium, (2.) 
Ownership of Prescriptions, The general 
opinion here is that the physician is the owner of 
the document and the druggist its custodian, the 
patient being, by courtesy, entitled to a copy. In 
Europe and in some parts of this country different 
views are entertained. 


W. OC. N. (Dundas, Cuvada)—(1.) Ninety-five 
Per Cent. Carbolic Acid. Some time since 
this was recommended to be made by adding to the 
anhydrous acid, liquefied by heat, one-twentieth of 
its weight of water. ‘The result was stated to be an 
acid of about ninety-five per cent.—that is, a liquid 
containing about ninety-five parts of pure acid in 
one hundred parts. To be more exact, it would 
really contain 95°238, or less than one-fourth of one 
per cent. more. But it was thus given, because it 
is easier to divide a number by twenty than by nine- 
teen, the difference being practically unappreciable. 
Yet, if our correspondent wishes to be quite accu- 
rate, to make ninety-five per cent. acid, let him add 
to the crystallized acid one-nineteenth of its weight 
of water, but he must be certain of using perfectly 
anhydrous acid, which is less easy to procure than 
one may think, (2.) Most Anilime Stains can 
be removed by means of alcohol, In the case of a 
Wedgwood mortar, chloride of lime or cyanide of 
potassium may be employed. 


J. 8. B. (Whitehall, Wis.).—Oil of Juniper 
Wood is believed to be obtained by distilliug with 
water the tops of the /uniperus communis. It is 
colorless, or of a Jight-greenish yellow, with terebin- 
thinate odor and hot, acrid taste. Pyroligne- 
ous Oil of Juniper, or (il af Cade, is the 
product of the destructive distillation of the wood 
of the Juniperus Oxycedrus, a shrub which grows 
in the south of France. It is a thick, tarry liquid, 
with a penetrating odor, The therapeutical pro- 
perties of the two products are described at length 
in the Dispensatories, 
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llium (Troy, N. Y.).—A formula for making 4x 
tract of Malt was given in Tak Drueeists CrRcULAR 
for March, 1879, page 65. 

1’. L. S. (Eldred, Pa.).—The following are taken 
from our back numbers. The first is the formula of 


P. C, Candidus, and the second is recommended | 


when the elixir is wanted immediately: 
Compound Elixir of Taraxacum, 

I. Dandelion root 6 ounces. 
Wild cherry bark 4 is 


Gentian F008... ..ciruereesi des seeee, 1 OUNCE. 
Grange peel.... . 2 ounces, 
Cinnamon... . lounce. 
Coriander SBOGs. Fe cecinn on aves cee 1 ee J 


Anise seed 2 drachms. 


CATAW SY, BOGGS. > conenctn os 54 case 2 ae 
Cardamom e6d 00. 2. 6 cps ncesca et ph 
BACOTICE TOO so cece 34 vaste fa ans 1 ounce. 
Alcohol, 


Wat f of each, sufficient. 
ater, 


Exhaust the powdered druga by percolation with 
enough of a mixture of one volume of alcohol for 
three of water to obtain six pints and a half of per- 
colate; mix this with the simple syrup and filter. 


If Fluid extract of dandelion... 6 fi, drachms. 
rs Me wild cherry. 4 ‘“ ia 
a Me gentian...... 30 minims. 


“ “ec 


licorice...... 30 
PROD DIB-CUSIT Senn pins sea aiecc 1446 fl. ounces. 


Mix, and filter. 


S.S. C. (St. Augustine, Fla.).—To Repair an 
Emery Wheel, From the description we infer 
that your wheel is of the kind made with a wooden 
core covered with ground emery. The following 
is the easiest way to repair it: First apply to it a 
rather thin coat of the very best glue, quite hot; 
next, when this is dry apply a second, as warm, but 
thicker, and, without loss of time, sift on the wet 
surface as much emery as the glue will hold. Final- 
ly, when this is dry, apply another coat of glue 
and emery in the same manner, and, when the 
whole is thoroughly dry, the wheel is ready for use. 
No. 0 emery is the kind generally preferred. In 
grinding tools no water should ever be used on the 
wheel or metal to be ground. Such a caution may 
to some appear unnecessary, but we know that more 
than one have spoiled a good wheel in a few min- 
utes by wetting it thoughtlessly. 


A Poisonous Hair Restorer.—B. (New- 
burg, N. ¥.) asks what causes a dirty brown and 
sometimes black discoloration in a hair restorer, 
containing, among other substances, sugar of lead, 
lac sulphur, and ammonia. Also, what is the remedy? 
We answer that, in our judgment, ammonia is the 
cause of the change, and the only remedy is to 
leave it out of the mixture. Better still would be 
not to sell such a restorer at all, or to do away with 
the poisonous ingredient, lead. 


7. P. A. (Augusta, Ga.).—The composition of the 
cement mentioned is unknown tous. The second 
part of your query should be addressed to a patent 
agent, who, for a moderate fee, would readily sup- 
ply the information. 


F. K. (Cleveland, O.).—The following is taken 
from our files: 


Sozodont, 

WESHIG BORD coo. eees cack eee, 75 grains. 
GIVDOMNGS . oe cca cee re, bs pagel 
MICONOIES. care. aocaes pectic 3 Oy eee 1 ounce. 
W Sher aee etc. e teen 5 drachms. 
Oil of pepperment, ) 

és sig! bi ‘ | of each, sufficient, 

cinnamon, | 
~~ anise, J 


H. H. M. (Orrville, 0.).—That will depend on the 
color of the bottles, 


L. A. Houston, Texas).—To remove the Lime 
Taste of Water ina newly-cemented cistern, so 
that it can be used for drinking purposes, is an ope- 
ration that would require so much nicety and care 
as to be scarcely advisable. Besides, it would haye 
to be repeated a number of times until all the free 
lime of the cement is dissolved out or changed into 
carbonate. The easiest way is to empty the cistern 
and to apply a coat that will make it at once and 
permanently sweet. For the purpose some prefer 
hot tallow and others soluble glass. In either case, 
after a few days, and with one or two good washings, 
the cistern will impart no taste to the water which it 
may contain. 


Velvet-black Ink.—Seyvyeral correspondents 
write to ask more particulars in regard to the re- 
ceipt communicated in the last number. The pro- 
portion of extract of logwood and the keeping 
qualities of the ink are more especially the subject 
of queries. The first, we should think, would easily 
be ascertained with a little experimenting, 
the second will be found out readily enough by use. 
Yet, if our original informant from Texas would ex- 
plain of what strength he makes his concentrated 
alcoholic solution of extract of logwood, the for- 
mula would be more complete and practical, 


B. B. (New York).—There is some confusion in the 
nomenclature and synonyms of the various sulphides 
of sodinm. From the chemical symbols copied in 
your letter, it appears evident that the two sulphides 
mentioned are different, and one should not be sub- 
In making depilatory pow- 
ders, the sulphide to be used is that obtained by 
running a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen through 


stituted for the other. 


a solution of caustic soda. 


S. (Aberdeen, Miss.).—The following has been por- 


posed: 
Tolu Chewing Gum, 


Balsam of tolu....:.,-. desctveted gue. 4 ounces. 
White resin <,; ....... reesei ea es es oe 19 
While Wax ota... ote cusses «Core 1 ounce. 
Paraffine...... Caio he Bes lan Clete vie'e def pss 


R. M. H. (Port Gibson, Miss ).—Chian Turpentine, 
we are informed, is now extremely scarce in this 
Small quantities 
are believed to be obtainable in England, but it is 
confidently expected that the demand will soon 


country, if itis to be had at all. 


bring adequate supply. 


F. L. B. (Albion, N. ¥.).—Your description of the 


behavior of the specimen of Laundry Blue, when 
heated, conclusively proves it to be Prussian blue. 
The fumes evolyed when burning, and the red ash 
left behind, are characteristic. 


Sundry Formulas for Perfumery.—We 


are indebted to Mr. C. R. Avery for the following: 
Essence of Bouquet Cologne. 


Otto of rase.\s,.. Seas eee esc dee Soe 3 drachms, 
§ ema et elon alee. Saas. 2 P 
io DOTGaMot See oete ee 8 of 
Tincture of musk’)s.cefsrente eee 2 ounces. 
fs OTTi€ dig TR, . Rye dees sree 
Cologne spirit. s. LGiawee. eee 8 pints 
ROKG WATER iG. bein s ciecus - ede 1 pint, 


Mix, and, after standing a few days, filter. 
Verbena Cologne, 


Otto of lemongrass.................. 3 drachme. 
ss lemon peel (fresh)........... 4 ounces. 
¢ orange peel (fresh) ......... 4 drachms. 


Spirit, purera rsa deselect senesced 4 pints. 
Mix, and, after standing a month, filter, 
Pomade Unique, for Baldness, 


VGosmoline..... soweee een ce se 8 ounces. 
Tincture of cantharides (1 to 8)... .. 1 ounce. 
Sulphate of quinia ...... ....... 2. 40 grains, 


Otto,o frome. © +) tio ae tose 4. aue eee 80 drops, 
Mix well. To be used night and morning. 
Vlang-Viang Sachet., 


Orris root, powdered........... - 16 ounces. 
Gum benzoin, powdered......... 46 ounce. 
Extract of musk................. 2 drachms. 
Otto of Fone; sa ant ee drops. 

““ ylang-ylang. .. ... 40 ie 


Mix well together by passing through a sieve. 
Lavender Water. 
Otto of lavender (English and French).. 2 ounces. 


“é 


bergamot ere nk. see gee: 1 ounce. 

>t OM ON Saat ce tan verre eee oe 4 drachms, 

et OLONEE: toes aot Geran as. Be rce 1 drachm. 
Tincbare of musk ss. 0e: eae 1 ounce. 
Otto'OL Tose. 25025 os. eee 1 drachm, 
Cologne spirit. c1 cee eee es 1 gallon. 

Mix. 
Bay Rum, 

Otto.of bay)... ha ee 1 ounce. 

ve pimento 1 drachm, 

M . 2drachms. 
Tincture of orange peel (U.S. P)... 2 ounces. 
Cologne'epinit. 2), 6 pints. 
B12 5s eee ee tiated De ea ’ a 


Mix the oils and tincture with the spirit, add the 
water little by little, shaking after each addition, 
and, lastly, filter. 


Castor Oil Soap.—In the June number of 
THE Druaeists Crrcutar, speaking of the use of 
this soap, proposed by a correspondent for making 
soap liniment, we said that we believed the sugges- 
tion to be original. In this, it appears, we were mis- 
taken. §. (Columbus, Neb.) and C. H. (Chicago, Til.) 
write to set us right in this regard. The firstsays that 
for the last five or six yeara he has made his soap 
liniment from castor oil soap, and the second states 
that this very soap is, and has long since been, an 
article of merchandise. A point which neither of 
our correspondents appears to have noticed is that 
the soap in question was recommended to be made 
from potassa, which is very different from an or- 
dinary soda soap. 


Poisoning Sparrows, 
8S. K. (Strasburg, Pa.) asks: ‘‘Can you name a 
poison which will kill the English sparrows—one 
that they can be induced to eat?’ It is a great pity, 
after all the trouble taken in acclimatizing the 
sparrows, to be obliged to destroy them. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that if they have rid our 


and | streets and parks of the odious nuisance of worms, 


they are not unobjectionable neighbors. One of 
their greatest faults is their lately-acquired taste for 
flower buds. In a few hours, generally at day- 
break, a few sparrows will often destroy all the buds 
of the peach, pear, and apple trees, and even pinks 


in a garden, ruining ten times as many as they eat, 
and completely blighting the harvest for that year. 
What poison will they be induced to eat is a ques- 
tion that we are not prepared to answer definitely, 
but it would seem that this can easily be found out 
by experiment, beginning with the inevitable Paris 
green, and running through the list of toxics. One 
thing, however, we would suggest, that is not to 
slaughter the birds indiscriminately, but to proceed 
methodically. Only such of them ought to be de- 
stroyed, as far as possible, as commit depredations 
or otherwise render themselves obnoxious. For in- 
stance, in regard to the bud-eating sparrows, the 
poison should only be applied to the buds so as to 
eliminate from the breed those guilty of such prac- 
tice. Inthe same manner that the systematic de- 
struction of every dog which bites has greatly im- 
proved the social qualities of the canine species in 
New York, the sparrows, as a whole, could probably 
thus be cured from acquired bad habits. It is true, 
at this season, buds are no longer on the trees; they 
are only mentioned as an illustration of our mean- 
ing. The same principle can be applied otherwise. 


A Process Criticised.—A. S. (Toledo, 0.), 
speaking of the Cold Process for Simple Syrup, 
recommended in THE Druaeists CrrcuLaR for 
June, says that “syrup of officinal strength cannot 
be made without a gentle heat to dissolve the re- 
quired amount of sugar. Besides, the tin cans 
spoken of are not fit for this purpose, from the fact 
that the sugar has too great a corroding effect upon 
tin.” [RemMARKS.—In communicating his process in 
the June number, our correspondent invited drug- 
gists to let him know what success they had with 
his plan, but A. 8.’s answer presents theoretical, not 
practical, objections to the process. In the first 
place, he is mistaken in thinking that syrup of offi- 
cinal strength cannot be made without heat. In the 
second, he condemns the apparatus without haying 
tried it, and proved whether, in these conditions, the 
tin will be corroded and the syrup contaminated 
with rust or not.] 

C. W. M. (New York),—Careless Prescrib= 
img. So faras can be judged from so unsatisfactory 
a way of prescribing, you appear to have been right 
in the first instance. As to the second, your guess— 
it is not your fault if you were obliged to guess— 
is, in our opinion, less happy. By ‘Ferri et Quinia 
et Phosphor.” the elixir of phosphate of iron and 
quinia was more likely meant than that of phos- 
phate of iron and calisaya. Bntit must be admitted 
that the prescription leaves much to be desired in 
the way of clearness and precision. 


H. L. (Waynesburg, Pa.).—Incompatibles. 
We know of no way to harmonize a mixture con- 
taining sulphate of quinia, iodide of potassium, and 
carbonate of ammonia. The addition of mucilage 
is only a temporary make-shift, which is not likely 
to prevent the formation of an insoluble and inac- 
tive iodide of quinia. The sulphate of quinia should 
be administered separately; the iodide of potassium 
and carbonate of ammonia may be given together. 


H. A. P. (Providence, R. I.).—We are not in posi- 
tion to know what is the process adopted by 
New York and Boston manufacturers for preparing 
the paste sold to bill-posters. But since, as you say, 
there has been for an article of the kind a patent 
granted, which has now run out, it would be an easy 
matter to obtain a copy of the specifications by ap- 
plying to a patent agency. 


CAR CAM IR (Baltimore, Md.) will find a list of receipts 
for colored lights without sulphur in Tar Drue- 
Gists CIRCULAR of September, 1879, page 160. 


A Question of Labelling.—d. J. B. (Litile 
Rock, Ark.) asks: ‘‘ What is the proper name for a 
drawer-pull containing flaxseed? Is it Lint Semina 
or Linum?” [ANswER.—Either name is correct. 
The second is the officinal designation of flaxseed in 
the United States Pharmacopeia, and the first that 
of the British Pharmacopeia, an authority recog- 
nized in this country. The choice between the two 
names is to a certain extent a matter of taste. 
Strictly according to rule, Linum should be used 
here, but we confess our preference for Lini Semina 
as more explicit and less liable to confusion. ] 


J. G. B. (Emporium, Pa.).—Various processes for 
deodorizing petroleum were alluded to in THE 
Drvuaeaists Circular of January, 1879, page 34. 


S. S. (Ann Arbor, Mich.).—Gathering Medi- 
cinal Plants. We know of no work in the 
English language treating at length of the gather- 
ing, dryirg, and preserving of native and foreign 
plants, with directions as to the proper season ef 
collecting them and the average loss in drying. 
Very little is said on this subject in our Dispensa- 
tories, and, so far as we know, the information de- 
sired is only to be found in foreign works. In Ger- 
man, French, and even Spanish treatises, these 
operations are described in a detailed manner, and 
in such a way as to leave the impression that, if the 
article has not been bodily translated from one lan- 


guage into the other, the same general plan has been 
followed or adopted. Unless we are mistaken, 
the chapter is lacking in corresponding American 
or English treatises, 


L. H. C. (Lebanon, Va.).—The following is taken 
from our files: 
Nerve and Bone Liniment. 


Oil 'of orlganum: 0 eee 4 onnces. 
P, _ROBCMAIY,... 50 oe date} See eee 4.58 
+) AA EERDET aw » Sue tinea sheer ete 4.75 
oi WROTIOCK hog cach. eet aaa ak 
Tet PBRDONEING . oi... « namenitietee 2 gallons, 
LinseadO ss einen daa is eeineieae Sy wine 


Wandling Vanilla Beans.—M. K. (Ger- 
mantown, Pa.) writes as follows: 

“JT would like toask my brother druggists, through 
THE Drvuaaists CrrovLar, what is their experience 
in handling vanilla beans? On two different occa- 
sions, after handling what I considered very good 
samples of beans, I suffered from what appeared 
in every way vegetable poisoning. Mention is found 
of internal’ poisoning, but not of such as now al- 
luded to. Any information concerning the subject 
will be thankfully received by a reader of Tue 
CrRcuLaR.”’ 

[Norr.—It strikes us that some account of the 
symptoms of the supposed vegetable poisoning 
would not have been amiss here, but we presume 
any one who has been inconvenienced by handling 
vanilla will readily understand the meaning of our 
correspondent. ] 


J. J. N. (Okawville, Tii.).—(1.) Wanufactur- 
ing Podophyllin. This is done on the large 
way by a number of manufacturing pharmaceutists 
in several localities, East and West. Whether it 
would be a profitable business venture to cultivate 
the May apple and extract the resin on the same 
spot is a question that cannot be readily answered. 
Generally speaking, there is an advantage in the 
division of labor; citric acid, for instance, is not 
made where lemon trees abound; castor oil is sel- 
dom extracted by the farmer who grows the bean, 
and collectors of roots and herbs are not manufac- 
turers of fluid extracts. Yet there are exceptions, 
and you alone can judge how the case stands with 
you. The only costly apparatus needed for making 
resin of podophyllum is a complete still to recover 
the alcohol employed in the operation. (2.) Salicylic 
Acid in Mucilage is quite objectionable, owing to its 
property of striking a deep purple color with the 
slightest quantity of iron. As the metal in question 
and its compounds are all but omnipresent, a salicy - 
lated mucilage can scarcely be kept three days in a 
drug store before it turns almost blue-black. 


Invalid (New York, N. Y.)._MWucilage of 
Gum Arabic. As an article of diet, the proper 
proportions are an ounce of gum arabic to a pint of 
boiling water. The solution is allowed to cool be- 
fore itis used. Gum arabic is very nutritive, and 
life can be sustained on it alone for some time. 


H. (Great Bend, Pa.).—Alcohol Lamps are 
often provided with an opening near the top, but 
this is meant for convenience in filling them, not 
to allow air or gas to escape. Any difference of 
pressure between the inside of the lamp and the 
atmosphere is easily equalized through the aperture 
which is only partly filled by the wick. 


O. H. P. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—A formula for Elixir 
of Yerba Santa was given in Taz Druaetsts Crrcu- 
LAR of January, 1879, page 33. 


M. D. (New York.).—We can recommend nothing 
to overcome the difficulties of which you complain. 


NR RE ARN Me hata 


W. #. H. (Tyler, Texas).—Kissingen Water 
may be made as follows: 
Take of 


Bicarbonate of soda................ 1 drachm. 
Carbonate of lime.. 2drachms and 2 scruples. 
Precipitated carbonate of iron. .... 2 “ 
Common Balt... 5 <sss.ins ce ecyeueeees 8 ounces. 
Muriate of ammonia.............. « 4 grains, 
Sulphate of soda.... 2drachms and 2 scruples. 
Sulphate of magnesia.............. 2 ounces. 
} hosphate of soda.................. 13 grains. 


Phosphate of lime.. 2drachms and 2 scruples. 
Mix. Add one-half gallon of water, allow it to 
stand half a day, filter, add three drachms of car- 
bonate of magnesia, and charge in the fountain with — 
ten gallons of water. 


Private Formulz.— The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable , 
formule are not likely to be obtained: B. @. i, 
(Victoria, British Columbia); R. M. (Chicago). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
To Renovate Silk.—W. Z. N. (Jersey City, 
N. J.) asks: “ What will remove the gloss or shine 


v 
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produced on a black silk dress by rubbing against 
the back of a chair or other hard substance? The 
dress has only been worn four times, and is of the 
best American manufacture.”’ 


N. & G. (McKenzie, Tenn.) wishes to have a for 
mula for making Tincture of MWorphia. 


W. H. 8S. (Topeka, Kans.) desires to know what are 
the medicinal properties of the plant known in 
the Western vernacular as ** Wonkepia.®? The 
part used is the root, which is fleshy, and grows in 
the marshes of California. [The name may be 
familiar to some of our readers, but is unknown 
here. To identify a plant of the kind, some perfect 
flowers, with a portion of the leaves and stem, are 
absolutely necessary. } 

J. N. (Ada, 0.) asks what is the best remedy for 
Hog Cholera. Some of our Western readers 
will probably be willing to supply the information. 

H. 0. (Newton, N.J.) would like to have a formula 
for making Golden Oil. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


TuE twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
will be held at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, on Tuesday, September 14, 1880, 
commencing at 3 o’clock P. M. 

It is expected an important change in 
the business arrangements of the associa- 
tion will be reported by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose; several interest- 
ing papers will be presented. In view of 
the celebrity of the location of meeting an 
unusually large attendance is confidently 
expected. 

Exhibitors are requested to correspond 
with the Local Secretary, Mr. Charles F. 
Fish, for any information connected with 
that department. Exhibitors should bear 
in mind that in order to secure an advan- 
tageous display their application for space 
should be made early. and the goods for 
the exhibit should be in the hands of the 
local secretary some days before the 
meeting. 

It is desirable that the members of the 
association render the Committee upon 
Membership as much aid as possible. 

Chairmen of standing committees are 
requested to furnish a copy of their re- 
spective reports, together with a synopsis 
of the same, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Papers and Queries, Mr. J. U. 
Lloyd, Cincinnati, Ohio, as réquired by 
Article [X., Chapter VI., of the by-laws. 

In alike manner all persons writing a 
paper for the association, whether volun- 
teer or in answer to a query, will report to 
the same chairman (see Article VIII., 
Chapter VI., by-laws), and it is requested 
that such paper, with a synopsis of same, 
be in the hands of the same chairman be- 
fore the opening of the first session. 

Further information concerning the 
meeting and the arrangements made will 
be given in the circular of the Permanent 
Secretary, Prof. J. M. Maisch, No. 145 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia. 

GEORGE W. SLOAN, President. 

Indianapolis, June, 1880. 


MORE MEMBERS 


is the great need of the association. Its 
coutributing. membership numbers now 
about eleven hundred, but even this is but 
a little of what it should be. J¢ should be 
not less than five thousand, and we venture 
to say that with a determined effort from 
the entire membership, it could readily be 
obtained. 

Every honorable pharmaceutist in the 
country is eligible, and many only need 
the invitation of a member to show their 
readiness to join the association. Will 
members of the A. P. A. thus aid the com- 
mittee on membership, and so work for 
the interest of all? 

At the meeting of the association, held 
in Indianapolis, a special committee was 
appointed whose duty should be to en- 
deayor to ncrease the membership. 

This committee consist of P. W. Bed- 
ford, 10 Gold St., New York (Chairman); 
E. C. Jones, Fifteenth and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia; S. A. D. Sheppard, Dover 
and Washington Sts., Boston; R. H. Cow- 
drey, Chicago, Ill; and G. H. Schafer, 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 

Any person who is eligible for member- 
ship may obtain blank forms of application 
by addressing any member of this com- 
mittee. 


WHY YOU SHOULD JOIN THE ASSOCIATION? 


The association needs your active co- 
operation. You will be benefited by its 
labors, the acquaintance of its members, 


and the information derived from attend- 
ance at its meetings, and the perusal of its 
annual report. 

This printed report contains, in a con- 
densed form, an account of all the new dis- 
coveries, theories, and improvements in 
pharmacy, chemistry, and collateral scien- 
ces, during the year, as collected from the 
scientific literature of the world. Asmuch 
valuable information could not be obtained 
for fifty dollars spent each year on books 
and periodicals. 

Its meetings and exhibitions are worth 
all the expenditure of time and money it 
may cost to attend them; and no member 
yet failed to appreciate their value who 
took any interest in his profession. 

———_0-9-4————. 


The Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


Tue third annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in Saenger Hall, Allen- 
town, on the 8th and 9th of June, the first 
session commencing at 3 o’clock P.M., 
Tuesday, June 8, — 

The President delivered his annual ad- 
dress, which was referred to a committee 
of three, Dr. Ross chairman, to consider 
the suggestions contained in it, and report 
at a subsequent meeting. 

The credentials of Messrs. Randal Rick- 
ey, of Trenton, and Arthur G. Smith, of 
Belvidere, delegates from the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, were read by 
the secretary, and the president invited 
them to a seat and to participate in the 
deliberations of the meeting. 

The Secretary reported the distribution 
of three hundred copies of the Proceedings 
of last year, and a balance of two hundred 
copies remaining on hand. 

The Executive Committee reported the 
cost of publishing the Proceedings (500 
copies) $78.60. Sixty-five members were 
elected at the last annual meeting, all of 
whom have complied with the require- 
ments of the constitution. At two meet- 
ings held in Harrisburg during the interim 
by this committee and the president, nine 
additional members were elected. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of 
$465.09 in the treasury. Accounts had 
been opened with one hundred and forty- 
six druggists in different parts of the 
state. Seventy members took out certifi- 
cates of membership during the year. 

Reports from the Committee on Legisla- 
tion and Trade Interests,and the Committee 
on Adulterations and Sophistieations, were 
read. Mr. Kennedy, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Queries, reported sixteen queries 
to be answered at the next annual meeting. 

The report of the delegates to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association was read 
by Mr. Samuel Gerhard, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kennedy offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed for the purpose of drafting a 
bill regulating the practice of pharmacy, 
sale of poisons, and preventing the adul- 
teration of food, to be presented to the 
next legislature. The following is the 
committee: Messrs. Geo. W. Kennedy, 
John M. Maisch, J. H. Boher, John T. 
Patten, and Wm. Harris. 

A communication from Messrs. Smith, 
Kline & Co., inviting the association to 
participate in an excursion over the Switch 
Back Railroad was read, and, on motion, 
accepted with thanks. 

A communication from the Trade Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Druggists, request- 
ing the association to co-operate with their 
organization in its efforts to induce our 
representatives in Congress to use their in- 
fluence in relieving the trade from the un- 
just tax and odium cast upon us as liquor 
dealers. 

The Executive Committee reported fifty- 
one applicants for membership, all of 
whom were elected by ballot. 

At 5 P.M. the association adjourned to 
Wednesday morning at 9 A.M. 


SECOND SESSION—WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The credentials of Clay W. Holmes, 
Secretary of the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, anda delegate from 
that body, were read by the secretary, and 
the president invited him to a seat on the 
floor and to participate in the deliberations 
of the meeting. 

The committee to whom the president’s 
address had been referred approved of the 
following recommendations: 1. Paying 
the secretary an annual salary of $50.00. 
2. The election of two or more delegates 
to the New York and New Jersey Pharma- 
ceutical Associations in 1881, 


3. The ap- 
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pointment of a committee to draft a bill on 
the regulation of pharmacy to be presented 
to the legislature. 4. The appointment of 
a committee to prepare a code of ethics for 
the association and report at the next an- 
nual meeting, and also a committee on 
local and private formule. 5. A committee 
to prepare an article relating to apprentices 
in the drug business. 6. To endorse the 
action of the Western Druggists Associa- 
tion in the repeal of the stamp tax on pro- 
prietary medicines and perfumery. The 
report was adopted. On motion of Prof. 
Remington the salary of the treasurer was 
made $50 per annum. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Geo. W. Kennedy, Pottsville; 
Vice-Presidents, Geo. A. Kelly, Pittsburg, 
Alonzo Robbins, Philadelphia; Treasurer, 
Joseph L. Lemberger, Lebanon; Secretary, 
Jacob A. Miller, Harrisburg. Edward A. 
Cornell, Williamsport, was subsequently 
nominated for Assistant Secretary. Haxecu- 
tive Committee, J. A. Meyers, W. F. Horn, 
J. H. Stein. The officers were all elected 
by ballot, and Messrs. Campbell and 
Fleming were appointed a committee to 
escort the President to the chair. A similar 
duty was also performed by the same com- 
mittee to Vice-President Robbins. 

An invitation from the druggists of Al- 
lentown to a banquet at the Allen House, 
on Wednesday evening at 9 P.M., was 
read, and on motion accepted. 

The following resolution was then offered 
by Prof. Remington: 

Whereas, the custom of providing en- 
tertainments of various kinds for the 
members of the Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion is one which greatly impairs the use- 
fulness of such association by consuming 
valuable time, interfering with the regular 
business, and imposing upon the local com- 
mittees such an amount of responsibility, 
trouble, and expense which dignified scien- 
tific bodies should refuse to exact, it is 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association record their disap- 
probation of such entertainments, and in- 
struct the association hereafter to decline 
to make arrangements for the purpose. 

Mr. Cressler, chairman of the committee 
to select atime and place for holding the 
next annual meeting, reported in favor of 
the 2d Tuesday in June, at Williamsport. 

On motion of Prof. Remington, a com- 
mittee of five from the Trade Association 
of Philadelphia Druggists were asked to 
co-operate with a similar committee from 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 

Geo. W. Kennedy read a paper in answer 
to the following query: ‘‘ Phosphate of 
sodium is said to be adulterated with car- 
bonate and sulphate of sodium. Is this 
assertion correct? A qualitative analysis 
is desirable.” 

Louis Emanuel’s paper in answer to the 
following query was also read: ‘‘ What 
addition to epsom salts will diminish its 
bitter and nauseous taste without materi- 
ally altering its properties?” At 12 M. the 
association adjourned to meet at 2 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION—-WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The association met at 2 P.M. The 
opening of the afternoon session was fol- 
lowed by the address of Prof. Remington, 
of Philadelphia, on the Metric System. 
This was a most able and careful con- 
sideration of an important subject, 
and the address displayed the ability of the 
professor and his careful scientific research 
in the preparation of bis address. It com- 
manded the careful attention of a large 
audience during its delivery. 

The President named the following com- 
mittees: 

Committee on Trade Interests—Dr. Geo. 
Ross, chairman; Wm. Harris, J. H. Boher, 
W. D. E. Hayes, W. L. Turner, Dr. 
Parry, John A. Weaver, John P. Thomp- 
son, J. W. Landis, Thomas Deibert. 

Committee on Adulterations and Sophis- 
tications—Geo. A. Kelly, Alonzo Robbins, 
C, H. Cressler. 

Committee on Papers and Queries—S. 
Campbell, W. F. Horn, James B. Cherry. 

Committee on Ethics and Local and 
Private Formulas—Dr. Charles T, George, 
Herman Rabenau, Sam’l Campbell, C. C. 
Hagenbuch. 

Committee on Apprentices—Prof. P. M. 
Ziegler, Dr. Wm. H. Egle, Joseph P. 
Remington. 

Delegates to the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association—L. H. Harris, Jacob H. 
Stein, C. C. Klump. 

Delegates to New Jersey State Pharma- 


ceutical Association—P. 8. and 
Robert Walch. 

Delegates to New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association—Charles A. Heinitsh 
and V. E. Shaw, 

After some discussion and interchange 
of views on various topics relative to phar- 
macy, the association adjourned, with the 
understanding that the members would 
meet again in the evening at the Allen 
House in social reunion. The next meet- 
ing of the Pharmaceutical Association is 
to be held at Williamsport, on the second 
Tuesday in June of next year. 


Brugh 
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Rock County and Wisconsin State 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


ALL the druggists of the State are re- 
spectfully requested to attend a meeting to 
be held in Madison, July 14 and 15, 
for the purpose of organizing a State 
Pharmaceutical Association. Phe meet- 
ings will be held with the Rock County 
Pharmaceutical Association, in the As- 
sembly Chamber, and there is every indi- 
cation of a large attendance and interest- 
ing proceedings. 

——_0oe—____ 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


AT ameeting of the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy held on June 3, 1880, 
the following gentlemen were elected dele- 
gates to the 28th meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at Saratoga: 
Prof. G. F. H. Markoe, Edw. 8. Kelley, S. 
A. D. Sheppard, T. Doliber, Prof. E. L. 
Patch. And as alternates: C. I. Eaton, D. 
G. Wilkins,. Geo. F. Dinsmore, B. F. 
Stacey, and T. L. Jenks, M.D. 

The following were elected delegates to 
the Convention of Teaching Colleges to be 
held at the same place: Prof. G. F. H. 
Markoe, 8. A. D. Sheppard, C. A. Tufts, 
M.D. Tuomas DouiBeR, Ree. See. 
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Pharmaceutical Association of the 
Province of Quebec. 


THE tenth annual meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Association of the Province of 
Quebec was held in Laval University, Que- 
bec, on Tuesday, 8th June, 1880. Alex. 
Manson, Esq., President, was in the chair. 

The minutes of the Jast annual meeting 
being read and confirmed, the President 
delivered the customary address, an able 
document, which was well received by the 
members. 

The Registrar then read the annual re- 
port of the council, and also the trea- 
surer’s financial statement. Mention was 
made in the report of the action of the 
council in the case of a recalcitrant drug- 
gist who, although not a licentiate of the 
assuciation, persisted in conducting a phar- 
macy in Montreal. 

After every opportunity had been given 
him of disposing of the store, or making 
other arrangements, the council was com- 
pelled to take proceedings against him. 
This was done, and a conviction obtained 
against him before the police magistrate 
for $5 and costs, or ten days’ imprisonment. 
Still he persisted in breaking the law, when 
further proceedings were taken and another 
conviction obtained, and the same penalty 
imposed. This time, however, his counsel 
advised him to appeal to the Superior Court 
on a writ of certiorari. He did so, but the 
certiorari was dismissed, and the decision 
of the magistrate therefore maintained. 
Further proceedings are now in progress, 
but it is hoped he will not put the council 
to the painful necessity of bringing him 
before the court again. 

The number of licentiates on the register 
at the present time is 108, of certified 
clerks 35, and of apprentices 66. 

The Board of Examiners held their 
usual annual examination in Montreal in 
April last, when five gentlemen presented 
themselves for the major examination and 
seven for the minor. Of this number four 
passed the major and three the minor. 

The financial statement having been 
read by the Treasurer, Mr. Kerry, and laid 
on the table for inspection, was examined 
and found correct by the auditors. 

The election of Council was then pro- 
ceeded with, and the following gentlemen 
were declared duly elected: Messrs. H. R. 
Gray, Hy. Lyman, Jno. Kerry, H. F. Jack- 
son, W. E. Brunet, J. D. L. Ambrosse, R. 
McLeod, and J. A. Harte. They, with the 
following gentlemen who remained in of- 
fice by rotation, viz: Messrs. E. Giroux, 
A. Manson, E. Muir, and W. A. Dyer, will 
constitute the Council for the present year. 
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Messrs. D, Watson and R. Dugal were 
elected auditors. 

At a subsequent meeting of the newly 
elected council held on Tuesday, 15th June, 
the following were duly elected ofticers of 
the Association, and members of the Board 
of Examiners: 

President,—Alex. Manson; Vice-Presi 
dents.—H. F. Jackson, R. McLeod; 7'rea- 
surer.—Jno. Kerry; Registrar.—N. Mercer. 

Board of Examiners, A. Manson, H. F. 
Jackson, H. R. Gray, R. McLeod, J. D. L. 
Ambrosse, J. B. Martel, N. Mercer. 


——eoe 


Kings County Pharmaceutical Society. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the 
society was held on June 8, between 
twenty-five and thirty members being 
present. On recommendation of the board 
of censors and a committee appointed to 
remonstrate with the delinquent, a member 
was unanimously expelled tor cause, This 
is the first instance of the kind since the 
organization of the society. 

Pharmaceutical discussions being in or- 
der, Dr. Squibb made some instructive re- 
marks on Subnitrate of Bismuth. A short 
time since, he said, a paper was read be- 
fore the New York College of Pharmacy, 
touching an examination of the subnitrate 
of the market. According to the writer of 
the essay the French bismuth was found 
to contain most arsenic, and that prepared 
by Dr. Squibb came next. Feeling uneasy 
at such an assertion, the doctor decided to 
examine all his stock of the chemical. 
The Pharmacope@ia process, he added, 
which was communicated by himself, is 
safe and reliable, If adhered to with only 
ordinary care, it eliminates all but the 
slightest traces of arsenic. The heat which 
is developed when the metal is dissolved 
in concentrated nitric acid is necessary to 
transform any arsenic present into an 
arseniate and thus insure its elimination. 
This point is so important that in other 
processes in which uiluted acid is em- 
ployed, it is recommended to bring the 
solution to ebullition to obtain the same 
result. The next feature 1s the precipita- 
tion by carbonate of soda, during wnich 
the actual separation of the arsenic occurs. 
Carbonate of bismuth is precipitated, 
while the arseniate of soda being soluble 
is removed by washing, but the washing 
must be long and persistent, for it is re- 
markable how difticult it is to remove the 
last traces of arsenic which cling to the car- 
bonate of bismuth with the utmost tena- 
city. For this reason the Pharmacopoeia 
says that carbonate of bismuth, when sub- 
jected to Marsh’s test, should yield no 
arsenic, or merely a trace. Tis ineans an 
intangible portion. Having briefly ex- 
plained the mode of applying the modified 
Marsh’s test, Dr. Squibb showed a number 
of glass tubes from the apparatus, with or 
without the characteristic arsenical ring. 
The first was from an operation in which 
common sulphuric acid and common zinc 
only had been used. Although these are 
purer ip this country than in Europe an 
arsenical ring was noticed. ‘Che second, 
with pure chemicals, was free from any 
stain, The third was from pure bismuth tu 
which five milligrammes (,'5 of a grain) of 
arsenic had been added. Althougn the gas 
had been allowed to run for only ten min- 
utes instead of thirty as customary, a dark 
ring could be observed. Only one sample 
of bismuth of his manufacture was found 
to contain traces of arsenic, and, that, as 
could be judged by comparing the taint 
stain in the tube with the others, came un- 
der the definition of the ‘‘ merest trace.” 

How to read a graduate, was the next 
topic which occupied the attention of the 
meeting. A number of members having 
been asked by Dr. Squibb what was their 
practice in this respect, it appeared that a 
few of them read the scale opposite the 
upper part of the meniscus of the liquid, 
about as Many at the lower part, but tue 
majority were accustomed to read half- 
way between the two. Dr. Squibb re- 
marked that American graduates are usu- 
ally made to be read in the last manner, 
while French graduated burettes and 
pipettes, much used here by chemists, are 
meant to be read at the lower line of the 
meniscus. The inaccuracy of must gradu- 
ates Was incidentally alluded to, and was 
attributed to two causes. The tirst is their 
irregular shape, which necessitates every 
division of the scale to be separately 
worked out, while pipettes and pburettes 
being cylindrical and calibrated, only re- 
quire to have one division accurately ascer- 
tained, when the same can be extended the 


whole length of the tube. |The :other 
cause of error is that most glasses are 
graduated from a wrong standard. To 
verify and correct them, Dr. Squibb pro- 
posed a very simple plan which consists in 
measuring into them, from a graduated 
burette, a given number of cubic centi- 
metres of water. Starting from 29 52 ¢.c. 
for a fluid ounce, it is easy to calculate the 
equivalents of minims and fluid drachms, 
and the verification or correction becomes 
quite an easy matter. The incorrectness of 
graduates was admitted by all, but Dr. 
Newman thought that if moderately ac- 
curate they were good enough for the pur- 
pose. Since medicines are administered by 
the spoonful, and not two spoons are alike, 
it seems an unnecessary refinement to be 
cavilling at a few minims more or less in a 
fluid ounce, 

Before adjourning the association elected 
the following delegates to the coming 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association: Dr. Squibb, E, A. Sayre, W. 
P. DeForest, Dr. G. M. Baker, 
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Texas State Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE second annual meeting of the as- 
sociation was held in Galveston, May 13, 
1880, 

The assembly was called to order by 
the President, L. Méyers Connor, who 
delivered his annual address, whicn was, 
on motion, received and ordered printed in 
the Proceedings. 

After admitting new members and on 
amending the by-laws, the association 
elected the following ofticers for the ensu- 
ing year: 

4. M. Connor, of Dallas, was re-elected 
President; R. KE. Luhn, of Brenham, virse 
Vice-President ; A. Nettie, Jr., of San An- 
tonio, Second Vice-President; BE. L. B. 
Castleton, of Galveston, Z'hira Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Irving Hill, of Dallas, was elected Re- 
cording secretary, and Dr. Bass, of Terrell, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

A number of ballots were taken for 
treasurer, but the necessary majority for 
election not being obtained by one candi- 
date, the election for that ofticer was post- 
poned. 

The President appointed the following 
standing committees: 

Committee on Adulteration and Sophis- 
tication—Luhn, Breymann, and Voelcker. 

On Papers ana Queries—Campbell, 
Wells, and Castelton. 

Executive Committee—H. 
Murdock, and Zac 'l’. Wall. 


——e+e—_+__ 
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The Pittsburg College of Pharmacy. 


THE Board of Trustees of the College 
of Pharmacy held a special meeting last 
month and elected the following Faculty 
for the ensuing term: 8. Henry Stevens, 
Professor of Pharmacy; George W. Allyn, 
M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Botany; Hugo Blanck, Ph.D., Professor 
ot Chemistry. Professor Blanck is at 
present chemist of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and Professor Allyn is an instructor 
in the High School. ‘The latter succeeded 
Dr. Reiter, and Professor Bianck succeeds 
Protessor De Bruner. ‘Che next term ot 
the college opens on October 1 and the 
prospects are very flattering for a large 
class in each department. 


—_ Oo —_— 


The Summer Classes of the New York 
College ot Pharmacy. 


THE summer lectures in Botany are very 
well attended, the class numbering seventy- 
Six, including six prominent physicians of 
this city, ‘Inisis a practicat demonstra- 
tion ot the esteem in which Professor A]- 
phonso Wood is held. 

The Pharmacy class, although not quite 
So large, 1s better attended than it has been 
for many years. Peuple begin to see that 
more is taught in the lectures than a mere 
recapitulation of every day’s store routine. 
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The End of Five Bogus Medical 
Colleges, 


THANKs to the public-spirited enterprise 
of the Philadelphia Recoru, a disgrace 
to the State of Pennsylvania and the whole 
country has been removed. Through evi- 
dence skilfully and patiently procured by 
its reporters, the law oflicers of the State 
have been enabled to act, arresting the 
principal delinquents, and seizing several 
barrelfuls of fraudulent diplomas ready to 


be issued. This move is expected to close 
the career of the following institutions, all 
of which, except the last, are legally char- 
tered: The Eclectic Medical College, the 
American University of Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia University of Medicine and 
Surgery, the Philadelphia Electropathic 
Institution, and the Livingstone University 
of America. The charters will no doubt 
be repealed at the next session of the 
Legislature. 
oe o—______- 


American Medical Association. 


Tue thirty-first annual gathering of this 
organization was held in this city on June 
1, 2, 3, and 4, the president, Lewis A. Sayre, 
ot New York, calling the meeting to order 
atll A.M., in the building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Members from all the States of the Union 
were present in great numbers. Dr. T. 
Gaillard Thomas delivered the address of 
welcome, which was followed by the cus- 
tomary President's add¥ess. After review- 
ing the recent achievements of the 
medical profession in this country, he 
alluded to the dissatisfaction felt for 
years past with the publication of 
the Transactions, and recommended the 
adoption of a plan similar to that followed 
by the British Medical Association. In- 
stead of the present bulky, tardy, little- 
read, and unproductive volume, he was in 
favor of publishing an active, vigorous 
weekly journal, read everywhere, and with 
a large income trom advertisements, There 
would be in such a change the earnest of a 
rapid and important growth in the mem- 
bers, influence, and usefulness of — the 
American Medical Association. 

The remainder of the morning session 
was occupied by the election of members 
and the discussion of several reports which 
were expected to come up more fully in sub- 
sequent sessions. One hundred and eighty- 
four papers were sent in to be read at the 
meeting. In order to facilitate the work 
of the association as much as possible, sec- 
tions were organized to discuss different 
subjects, each with a chairman and secre- 
tary, to hold meetings every afternoon. 

in connection with the meeting of the 
Medical Association, the fourth annual 
meeting of the American Medical College 
Association was held the same day at 9 
A.M., in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. There were twenty-four colleges 
represented. After much discussion it 
was decided to increase the time for gradu- 
ation in all the medical colleges from two 
years to three years. The change isto take 
effect at and after the sessions of 1882-83. 
Among the colleges belonging to the asso- 
ciation are the following: Coliege of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York; J efferson, 
Chicago, and Detroit Medical Colleges; 
Medical Departments of Lowa State Uni- 
versity, Western Reserve, Universities of 
Vermont and Michigan, and the Dart- 
mouth Medical College. At this meeting 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Professor 
Philadelphia, 

Vice-Lresident—Professor 
of Chicago, 

Seeretury and Treasurer—Leartus Con- 
ner, of Detroit. 

In the evening a reception was given at 
the Academy of Music to the visitors and 
their friends. Over two thousand persons 
were present. 

On the second day, after electing new 
members, it was, on motion of the Judicial 
Council, unanimously resolved to admit 
the United States Navy representatives to 
full recognition in the association. Re- 
ports for various committees having been 
presented, the remainder of the session was 
occupied by the reading of numerous and 
very interesting papers and essays in the 
various sections of the organization. 

In the evening a complimentary enter- 
tainment was given to the members of the 
association at Booth’s Lheatre, Shake- 
Speare’s Othello was presented, with Mr. 
iidwin Booth in the part of Jago. 

On the third day the committee on nomi- 
nations recommended the following otti- 
cers, who were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year; 

Presidenti—Dr, John 
Louis. 

Vice-Presidents—Drs, 
of Mobile, Ala.; Levi G, Hill, of New 
Hampshire; Henry ‘Tf, Holton, of Ver- 
mont; and H. Carpenter, of Oregon, 

Permanent Secrelary—Dr, William B. 
Atkinson, of Philadelphia, 


8. D. Gross, of 
N. 8. Davis, 


T. Hodgen, of St. 
W. H. Anderson, 


Treasurer—Dr. R. Dunglison, of Phila- 
del phia. 

Libruvian—Dr. William Lee, of Wash- 
ington. 

Members of Judicial Council, to fill vacan- 
ctes—Drs. J. K. Bartlett, of Wisconsin; F. 
Staples, of Minnesota; D. R. Wallace, of 
Texas; J. G. Thomas, of Georgia; J. S. 
Billings, of the United States Army, Wash- 
ington; J. H. Warren, of Massachusetts; 
and A. 'T. Woodward, of Vermont. 

Various reports, and the reading of very 
creditable papers, followed by discussions, 
took up the remainder of the time during 
the third session. A very irteresting ad- 
dress by Dr. Hibberd, the chairman of the 
Section on Medical Jurisprudence and 
Public Hygiene, attracted much attention, 
Among other subjects he alluded to the 
barbarous practice of executing criminals 
by the rope, to the increase of insanity, 
and the necessity of paying more attention 
to the health and the education of the 
young. 

The report of the Metric Executive Com- 
mittee favoring the new system, was read, 
and, after no little discussion, adopted by 
the association. 

In the evening receptions were held at 
the houses of Mayor Cooper, August Bel- 
mont, and at the Academy ot Medicine. 

At the fourth and concluding day’s ses- 
sion, the morning was chietly devoted to 
the disposition ot unfinished business, and 
the hearing of various reports and com- 
munications. The salary of the permanent 
secretary, Dr. Atkinson, was raised from 
six hundred to one thousand dollars. After 
passing various votes of thanks, the 
meeting adjourned to assembie in Rich- 
mond, Va., on the first Tuesday in May, 
1881, 


THE EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, etc., was small, but interesting. W. 
H. Schietfelin & Co.’s display of selected 
crude drugs and fine pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations was noticeably prominent and _ at- 
tractive. 

McKesson & Robbins exhibited a variety 
of cinchona barks, some tine specimens of 
sulphate of quinia, gelatine-coated pills, 
and acurious and interesting collection of 
implements, tools, and weapons used by 
the natives of the cinchona countries. 

Elixirs, pills, fluid extracts, and va- 
rious other pharmaceutical preparations of 
superior quality were exhibited by Wm. K. 
Warner & Co., John Wyetn & Bro., Reed 
& Carnrick, Caswell, Massey & Co., and 
Scott & Bowne. 

Shepard & Dudley and Caswell & 
Hazard displayed a variety of surgical in- 
struments and appliances. Hall’s patent 
health syringe attracted considerable at- 
tention. 

Among the miscellaneous articles pre- 
sented were lactopeptine, Ricksecker’s 
new adhesive plaster, Westhorpe’s marine 
lint, Johnson’s fluid beet, vaseline prepa- 
rations, Dukehart’s extract of malt and 
combinations, quinamine (amorphous, un- 
crystallizable quinine), Horlick’s food 
and dry extract of malt, and L. Reich’s 
Hungarian wines. 


———_e-e—______ 
Obituary of J. W. Neergaard. 


JoHN WiLLtAM NEERGAARD, who died 
on May 25, was born in Denmark, the 
23d of April, 1810. He was apprenticed 
in the year 1825, and graduated with 
honors in 1831. About 1837 he established 
himself as an apothecary, sold out a few 
years later, and came to the United States. 
in 1845 he graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the city of 
New York, and after practising tor a 
few years a8 physician he went into part- 
nership with Mr. J. Shedden, in the drug 
business, at the corner of Bowery and 
Fourth street. Abouta year later the part- 
nership was dissolved, and Dr. Neergaard 
opened a new store corner of Broadway 
and Twenty-eighth street, where he carried 
ona very successful business. Through- 
out life he made himself greatly beloved 
and esteemed by his sterling personal 
qualities. He was elected a member of the 
New York College of Pharmacy in 1895, 
a trustee in 185, and Vice-President in 
1865, which position he held for several 
years, 


°-e—____ 


A New Black Ink.—Lactate of iron fif- 
teen grains, powdered gum arabic seventy- 
five grains, powdered sugar half a drachm, 
gallic acid nine grains, hot water three 
ounces, 
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physician has an absolute right to his pre- 
scriptions, they being merely written di- 
rections to men versed in the compounding 
of medicines, he himself not finding it con- 
venient to prepare the mixture; and inas- 
much as no one could compel the medical 
attendant to divulge the composition of his 
remedy, just so little claim has the patient 
totbe prescriptions when once compounded. 
The sick person does not pay the doctor for 
the prescription per se, but for his advice. 
The doctor might give the apothecary ver- 
bal instructions, the latter might write those 
down in order not to forget, and, the medi- 
cine being put up, cast away that slip of 
paper. This he might properly do with all 
regular prescriptions, were it not that he 
must protect the prescriber against attacks 
from the public, and chiefly himself against 
false accusations liable to be made by the 
doctors.* Therefore the pharmaceutist 
properly becomes the custodian of phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, which, logicaily, he 
has no right to repeat without authority, 
nor of which may he furnish a copy to the 
patient. Custom, however, decrees differ- 
ently, and the apothecary, being not only 
a professional but also a mercantile man, 
cannot readily oppose public opinion, as- 
suredly not as long as he does not enjoy 
governmental protection. There seems to 
be, however, a remedy for the complaint, 
it is very simple, and the object of this 
communication is to bring it to the general 
attention of our Western practitioners and 
to ask them to give the same a fair trial: 

Write or print on your prescription pa- 
per: ‘‘Do not repeat!” and “ Furnish no 
copy!” 

But few respectable pharmaceutists 
would disregard such a request when made 
good-naturedly and in black and white, 
while, on the other hand, they would scorn 
to heed if any clique should proclaim its 
determination to crush out of existence any 
druggist who would fail to desist from cer- 
tain things. 

Those practitioners in larger towns who 

will insist on dispensing their own remedies 
in order to increase their revenues by fore- 
ing people to come again, must not forget 
that they are struggling against the tide of 
progress, and they will probably learn to 
their dismay, sooner or later, that they can- 
not turn back its flow, while they them- 
selves will be rated with the Indian doctors, 
water doctors, root and herb doctors, and 
all of that ilk. And who can blame an in- 
telligent public? In justification of this 
practice we often hear it asserted that phy- 
sicians must do it in self-protection, owing 
to the deprecable habit of druggists to 
‘« prescribe over the counter.” There un- 
deniably is some truth in this accusation, 
but the matter is not so serious as generally 
implied. Asarule, people are really pre- 
scribing for themselves, as they will ask 
the apothecary for a purgative, a chola- 
gogue, an expectorant, a sedative, etc.; or 
they will say, ‘‘Give me something good 
for the toothache,” or something to that 
effect; but in nine cases out of ten the phy 
sician loses nothing, for those very same 
parties would not pay. the consultation fee 
even if not accommodated by the druggist; 
they would either find a more willing, but 
perhaps less competent, helper on the next 
corner, or try some household remedy ad- 
vised by some kind neighbor. For we know 
well that in this country everybody is a 
natural born doctor, and that any layman 
understands as much about medicines as al- 
the professors of the medical colleges—and 
more too! Any one at all conversant with 
the business of a retail drug store must un- 
hesitatingly admit that a certain percentage 
of prescribing for the masses is absolutely 
unavoidable, and cannot be eradicated by 
even stringent’ pharmacy laws, as witness 
England, Germany, and_ other countries, 
not to speak of the injustice or even cruelty 
done people of slender means barely able to 
purchase a simple drug recommended by 
the apothecary, were they compelled to fee 
a physician for advice.—Adolph. G. Voge- 
ler, Ph.G., tn Chicago Med. Gaz. (Cum- 
municated by the writer.) 


The Prescription Question—Pharma- 
ceutist vs. Physician. 


THERE seems to exist at the present time, 
amongst the physicians of this country, a 
certain amountof excitement regarding the 
indiscriminate repetition of prescriptions 
by the pharmaceutists. They claim that 
the pharmaceutist, by compounding a phy- 
sician’s prescriptions an unlimited number 
of times, without.a written order from the 
practitioner, robs the latter of his just fees 
and compensation for medical advice and 
skill. In their endeavor to correct this as- 
sumed injustice done them, some physicians 
have clubbed together and have threatened 
all obstreperous druggists with their su- 
preme ire; while others again, and appar- 
ently the younger ones in the profession, 
try their luck, and test their pharmaceuti- 
cal skill, by distributing a miniature drug 
store about their coat pockets and dosing 
their patients themselves. Now, since 
every medallion has two faces, so there are 
two sides to this question, which let us ex- 
amine. 


When,in times long gone by, the art of heal- 
ing first sprang into existence, and became 
specialized as a new and distinct branch of 
man’s vocations, then the man understand- 
ing disease and the properties of certain 
natural products, was also the man who 
collected those remedial agents and pre- 
pared them according to his necessities; or, 
in other words, the doctor, and the apothe- 
cary were one and the same person. This 
was entirely satisfactory when medical 
knowledge was confined to extremely nar- 
row limits, and when the healing agents 
employed were such plants and perhaps 
animal and mineral substances as could be 
readily obtained in the immediate vicinity. 
Gradually, however, the scope of the 
science enlarged. On the one hand the ac- 
cumulating facts concerning diseases of 
the body and their treatment soon occupied 
the entire attention of the practitioner, 
while on the other, through the influence 
of trade and travel, the materia medica be- 
came greatly enriched, and the manufac- 
ture of the galenical as well as chemical 
preparations grew more intricate from year 
to year. At last, practice of medicine 
separated into two branches, in conformity 
with the law of the division of labor, the 
art of prescribing and the art of dispensing. 
Then, as has been demonstrated over and 
over again, no one of these professions is 
the superior of the other, but they are equal, 
sister and sister, sprung from the same pa- 
rental stock, both dependent on each other, 
neither capable of existence nor at least of 
progress without the other. The science 
and art of pharmacy is for naught if de- 
serted by the medical profession; while 
therapy again must claim a helping hand 
from its sister science. 


Now, to look at the “prescription” in 
particular. What is it? Much has been 
written concerning the proprietorship of 
physicians’ prescriptions, some writers 
Claiming them for the originator, others for 
the dispenser, and lastly others, but those 
by no means least in number, for the patient. 
Now, what is the truth? In Germany (as 
to other countries I know not) the prescrip- 
tion, as soon as the medicine is paid for, 
belongs to the patient by right of law. In 
the United States the pharmaceutist retains 
the same as his only protection, ofttimes 
against the will of the customer; but he re- 
peats it ad libitum, against the physicians’ 
will, under the sanction, however, of cus- 
tom. Now, before any great animosity 
shall arise between the two professions over 
this mooted question, a way ought to be 
found out of the dilemma. Let us first an- 
swer the above question—What is a pre- 
scription? 

A sick person consults the physician 
about his disease. ‘The doctor answers: 
«1 know what ails you, and for a certain 
consideration I will give you medicines 
that will effect a cure.” Very well! But 
presently the doctor finds it impracticable 
to dispense his medicines for various per- 
tinent reasons, therefore he engages an as- 
sistant whom he tells what to prepare and 
how to do it. This is the second, and now 
comes the third part of the metamorphosis. 
The doctor being frequently called away 
from his oftice, it becomes impossible for 
him to personally direct the compounding 
of his remedies, he is compelled to give 
written instructions to his famulus, and the 

latter, having meantime acquired more 

skill of manipulation and a more thorough 
knowledge of drugs and chemicals than his 
master, finally proposes a perfect separa- 
tion of their individual interests. Looking 
at it in this light, it clearly appears that the 


dl 


THERE are, according to the Chicago 
Medical Gazette, in the State of Illinois,4,850 
exponents of the healing art, of whom 3,346 
are physicians, 456 are eclectics, 437 are 
homeopaths, 37 are ‘ fizzle-o-medicals,” 
and $74 are ‘‘ go as you please” prescribers. 


* Only a few weeks ago a graduate of one of our 
medical colleges maliciously pronounced a prepara- 
tion made at the writer’s workin 4 as worthless, 
simply: to send trade to his favorite drug store. 


The Army Worm-Its Habits. 


Tue earliest recorded appearance of the 
army worm in the Eastern States was in 
1743. Next, in 1770, it was present in great 
force in New Hampshire, and some other 
parts of New England. Their next serious 
raid wasin 1817, in Eastern New York and 
Western New England. From that. time 
until 1861 it was not troublesome; in 1875 
it appeared in parts of New England and 
on Long Island, and now, after an unusually 
brief period, it again parades in the last 
named locality. During the years since 
1861 it has appeared in destructive numbers 
in several of the Western States, notably 
in 1861, at which time it extended from 
New England to Kansas, and in 1875 it 
visited a large part of Missouri. 

We can best serve our readers by giving 
a condensed description of the insect and 
its habits. The best history is to be found 
in Riley’s Reports as Entomologist to the 
State of Missouri: the 2d (1870), the 8th 
(1876), and the 9th (1877)—that in the 8th 
being especially full. We may say, in 
passing, that while the State of Missouri, 
with a short-sightedness utterly at variance 
with her former intelligent liberality, has 
abolished the office of State Entomologist, 
the country at large is greatly indebted to 
her for the work already done by Prof. 
Riley, and his nine reports contain the 
most useful information anywhere to be 
found upon the insects there treated of. 
The facts here given are mainly derived 
from this excellent source. 

The full grown worm is about one and 
three-fourth inches in length, and has a 
general dingy black color; Riley describes 
its markings thus: ‘‘On the back a broad 
dusky stripe; then a narrow biack line, 
then a narrow white line; then a yellowish 
stripe; then a narrow sub-obsolete white 
line; then a dusky stripe; then a narrow 
white line; then a yellowish stripe; then a 
sub-obsolete white line; belly, obscure 
green.” The head is pale grayish yellow. 
When full grown they suddenly disappear; 
they enter the earth, form a cavity a few 
inches below the surface and change to the 
chrysalis, “ of a shining mahogany brown 
color, with two stiff converging thorns at 
the extremity, having two fine curled hooks 
at each side of them.” In two or three 
weeks the changes are complete, and the 
perfect insect appears as a moth. The 
general color of the moth is light-reddish 
brown or fawn color, this is sprinkled with 
minute blackish atoms or spots; there is a 
dusky line running inwardly from the tips 
of the front wings. Near the center of 
these wings, towards their upper margin, 
is a white spot, which allows the moth to 
be distinguished from others, and from 
which it derives its specific name, the in- 
sect: being known to entomologists as Leu- 
cania unipuncta. 

Many, indeed the majority of moths are 
short lived; depositing their eggs soon after 
they issue from the chrysalis, their career 
is completed and they die. With the moth 
of the army worm, Prof. Riley found the 
eggs very immature when it was some 
weeks old, and his observations lead to the 
conclusion that it does not. deposit its eggs 
until the following spring, but in the fall 
finds some crevice in which to hide itself 
to pass the winter. The same naturalist 
thinks that some of the insects pass the 
winter in the ground in the chrysalis state, 
especially in northern localities. The 

moths, after their winter’s rest, appear in 
the spring soon after vegetation starts, and 
deposit their eggs in April. The eggs are 
opaque, white, spherical, and ;j, inch in 
diameter; these are deposited in clusters of 
five to twenty upon the stems of grass, 
or rather along the base of the uppermost 
leaf of the grass stem, and glued in place. 
The eggs hatch in eight or ten days, and 
the minute, newly hatched insect is white. 
The caterpillar during its early life is 
greenish and uot noticeable; it is only 
when it has changed its skin several times 
that it begins to show the characteristic 
markings that distinguish the full grown 
worm. 


WHAT IT FEEDS UPON. 


Such, in brief, is the history of the in- 
sect from the egg around to the egg again. 
Its natural food is the coarse wild grasses; 
among cultivated grasses they are most fond 
of timothy and blue-grass; clover they do 
not like; wheat they are especially fond of, 
more so than of rye, though they will eat 
that, as they will a variety of other plants 
when pushed. The preference of wheat 
for rye was manifested by the worm in 
Missouri. We are informed, however, that 


the preferences of the Long Island insect 
are exactly the reverse, and that it greatly 
prefers rye to wheat, which it will leave if 
rye is near by. Accounts from Delaware 
state that there wheat is the crop most in- 
jured. The insect will attack corn, but not 
potatoes or pumpkins. Hogs, chickens, 
and other poultry devour vast numbers of 
the worms, as do the wild birds and other 
animals. Hogs are said to have eaten so 
greedily of them as to die in consequenee. 
Like most other insects, these have their 
insect enemies, both cannibals, which de- 
stroy the young larvee, and those which 
themselves pass their larval state within 
the bodies of the larger caterpillar or army 
worm. Such parasites work unnoticed, 
save by the few naturalists who study their 
habits, but they render important service 
in keeping these and other destructive in- 
sects in check. In army worm years the 
worms are not noticed during their early 
life, and it is only when, after having de- 
stroyed the grass on the field where they 
were bred, they start out in search of food, 
that they become formidable, Their course 
in one direction, taken by all through some 
mysterious common impulse, is held with 
remarkable tenacity. If shallow water is 
met the advance fall in until their dead 
bodies form a bridge for the living ones to 
cross 


METHODS OF DESTROYING THE WORM. 


Upon a road or upon a fairly level field 
large numbers of the worms can be killed 
by the use of a roller. Crude petroleum 
has been suggested, and we have no doubt 
that vast numbers might be killed by wa- 
tering a strip, especially where they would 
cross a road, with this. The worms in 
crossing a belt of the petroleum would 
probably get sufficient upon their bodies to 
kill them. Another method is to poison a 
strip of grass in their path with London 
purple or Paris green, in the same manner 
as potatoes are dosed for the potato-bug. 
To save a field of grain from their attacks 
the most effective method is to make a 
trench by ploughing, running two or three 
times in the furrow, with the straight side 
towards the field. When a large number 
of the worms are collected in the trench, 
straw may be strewn along it and set on fire ; 
the heat not only kills the insects but keeps 
the side of the trench dry and crumbly, and 
prevent them from climbing it. Ifa heavy 
rain should wash the side of the trench, it 
must be mended or anew one ploughed. It 
has been suggested to dig pits or small wells 
in the bottom of the trench at intervals; 
the insects in going along the trench in 
search of: a place to ascend the side, will 
fallinto the pits and be trapped in large 
numbers; when the first set of these pits 
is nearly full, other pits are dug, throwing 
the earth into the first ones to kill the 
worms. It has also been suggested to feed 
the worms in the trench with freshly cut 
grass that has been thoroughly sprinkled 
with London purple or Paris green. It 
may be some satisfaction to those who have 
suffered from the visitation of the insect, 
to know that two successive army worm 
years have never been known in any one 
locality, and it is not thought that such can 
occur. They are with us more or less 
every year, but it is only when conditions 
favor an unusually abundant crop of them 
that they become troublesome. It has 
been observed that the worm usually ap- 
pears in wet springs that have been pre- 
ceded by one or more very dry years. As 
to the time of their appearing, that is, in 
destructive force, it is found in the differ- 
rent localities to correspond very closely to 
the period at which the wheat is in ‘the 
milk.”—American Agriculturist. 


eee 
Railway Birds. 


An engine driver on one of the Scotch 
lines reports that he has noticed that cer- 
tain hawks of the merlin or ‘‘ stone falcon ” 
species make use of the passing of the 
trains for predatory purposes. They fly 
close behind the train, near the ground, 
partly hidden by the smoke, but carefully 
watching for the small birds which, fright- 
ened by the train as it rushes roaring past, 
fly up in bewildered shoals; the merlins 
then, while the little birds are thinking 
more of the train than of lurking foes, 
swoop on them from the ambush of the 
smoke, and strike them down with ease. If 
they miss, they return to the wake of the 
carriages and resume their flight and their 
hunt. They can, it seems, easily keep 
pace with an express train, and outstrip it 
when they please. 
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Damp Sheets. 


AmonG the dangers which beset the 
sojourners at the seaside is the really great 
and sometimes even deadly peril of sleep- 
ing in damp sheets. It is at all times, and 
under the most propitious circumstances, 
difficult to persuade servants at home that 
the “‘ airing” of linen and clothes is not 
to be accomplished by simply hanging 
them on a clothes-horse near a fire. ‘Unless 
each article is unfolded and its position 
changed until all the moisture has been 
driven out of it. the process of drying is 
not effected. Even if vapor rises from one 
part it is reabsorbed by another. As a 
matter of fact, heavy articles, such as 
sheets, are scarcely ever thoroughly dried, 
and when delicate persons, perhaps atigued 
by a journey, seek rest in a bed made with 
them, they incur the greatest risk of 
rheumatism and congestion of the larger 
organs, which may end in mischief it is 
impossible to repair. It is, of course, 
impracticable to induce lodging-house 
keepers to bestow thought on such matters. 
They profess carefulness, and do nothing. 
They are neither better nor worse than the 
servants at home, but they cannot be 
watched, and so neglect their duty with 
impunity. The only wise course is to 
insist on the sheets for a bed being brought 
up warm, and appoint some trustworthy 
person, or take the trouble, to see that this 
is done. Failing a precaution of this nature, 
it is better to remove the sheets from the 
bed and sleep in the blankets until the fact 
that they are thoroughly dry can be ea 
ascertained. This may seem a smail 
matter, but it is often one of the greatest 
moment to health, and cannot be too re- 
peatedly pressed on the attention of visitors 
to strange places. 


———__——_0@-¢ 
Irish “ Bog Butter.” 


AT a recent meeting of the Physical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, Mr. John Plant, 
F.G.8., exhibited a piece of a mineral resin 
familiarly known in the west of Ireland as 
bog butter. The lump weighed exactly 
14 ounces. It came from a good depth in 
a bog in County Galway. A few years 
ago, when in that part of Ireland, he had 
been unsuccessful in meeting with a sam- 
ple of this curious substance, although he 
was informed that it was not unfrequently 
met with by the turf-cutters during each 
summer. He heard of its origin, and of 
some of the uses to which it was said to be 
put by the poor people if they got any of 
it, from a farmer in Killkee, but he could 
hardly credit the statement that in hard 
times it was melted down and actually 
used as a dripping to the potatoes; he 
rather concluded that the greasing was 
limited to the axles of the potato cart. The 
Irish have a widespread belief that bog 
butter was hidden by the fairies in the bogs 
long ages ago; and it is affirmed that the 
butter is sometimes found in small wooden 
kegs in bogs along the coast. These kegs, 
they say, have been hastily buried by 
smugglers running a cargo of contraband, 
though when bog butter was declared an 
illegal article of trade in Ireland they are 
unable to say. Unfortunately, Mr. Plant 
was not shown a keg, or-even a stave of a 
keg, but he was informed that specimens 
of veritable kegs of bog butter are to be 
seen in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and in the museums at Edin- 
burgh. The fairy origin of the bog butter, 
he thought, might be ascribed to the active 
imagination of the Celtic brain, many of 
the inexplicable things in nature being 
readily put down to the good or evil doings 
of the indigenous fairies of Erin. 

By the aid of scientific analysis the sub- 
stance called bog butter can be shown to 
bea perfectly natural production arising 
from the decomposition of the vegetable 
matters forming the peat or bog, and to 
belong to the numerous family of mineral 
resins, or hydrocarbon compounds, of 
which Dana describes the composition of 
seventy species. 

Many of these are very well known un- 
der the names of marsh gas, petroleum, 


ozokerite, asphaltum, naphtha, paraffin, 
bitumen, amber, torbanite, coal, and its 
varieties. 


Some of these singular minerals are ob- 
tained only from bog and peat beds, 

Some time ago Mr. Plant showed a 
quantity of one of these resinous minerals, 
which oceurred under the bark of pine 
logs found in a moss at Handforth by Mr. 
P. G. Cunliffe. It preved to be known in 
Germany as Fichtelite, but had not before 
been known to occur in Great Britain. 


Afterwards it was found in pine’ logs in the 
peat on Lindow .Common. A waxy, 
greasy, or butterlike character is distinct- 
ive of these bog products. The one now 
exhibited was described first by Brazier in 
1825, and was analyzed by Williamson in 
1845, its composition being given as 


Carbon. sins. uma. toces -++, 73°78 
PIVOROZON does, ewig ae 4 12 50 
ORV BEN 26 ee Aen’, 13°72 


When fresh from the’ bog it is soft and 
like butter, but hardens in drying. The 
mass is dirty and bogstained on the out- 
side, but inside pure white, and free from 
impurities. It melts at 50° C., and becomes 
a yellow, greasy resin, dissolves in alcohol 
or in ether, and then crystallizes in beauti- 
ful needles. When heated it gives off a 
peculiar odor, like acroline. By saponi- 
fication with potash it yields an acid which 
Brazier proves to have a composition simi- 
lar to palmitic acid. 

There is a mineral] waxy resin called Guy- 
aquillite, which is found in extensive de- 
posits in the marshy plains near Guyaquil, 
in South America, which has a similar 
composition to bog butter, 

Johnson gives it as 


Carbonfist ue, Le poflip.ay 76°67 
Hydrogenisci. Ald 8-17 
Oxypen vs. YONG. AIM. | 15°16 


It has been proved that the slow decom- 
position or change in the vegetable peat or 
moss will produce elements of which these 
hydrocarbons are made. 


ove 
How Ostriches Digest. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pharmaceut. 
Journal, writing from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the ostrich is domesticated, 
States that he is perfectly certain that the 
digestive powers of the ostrich are very 
small and only effective on certain kinds 
of food, and that the tenpenny nails and 
iron bolts upon which its digestive réputa- 
tion is based are not digested at all, but 
simply bent and crushed by a powerful: 
gizzard that is so thick and tough as to be 
with difficulty cut by a knife. The writer 
vouches that he has himself seen buttons 
and coins that have been worn to the 
thickness of wafers by the grinding action 
of this organ, and that the hardest stones 
assume a fine polish under its action. It 
would be a pity to spoil, by a araphrase, the 
natveté of what follows : *‘ When a bird is 
in poor condition, and féd on maize, by 
carefully dividing the breast feathers you 
can hear this gizzard, or living arindlints 
mill, at work.” Presuming upon the pos- 
session of such an apparatus’ ostriches eat 
so enormously that stoppages, which unless 
relieved will kill a bird in twenty-four 
hours, not unfrequently result; powerful 
drastics are then enyed, of which they are 
said to require a larger dose than a horse. 
What this bird’s long-enduring stomach 
can bear is, however, illustrated by the 
following list of articles which, according 
to Nature, were found in the stomach of 
an ostrich that recently suffocated itself at 
Rome by thrusting its neck through the 
bars of its cage: four large stones, eleven 
smaller ones, seven nails, a necktie pin, 
an envelope, thirteen copper coins, four- 
teen beads, one French frane, two small 
keys, a piece of a handkerchief, a silver 
medal of the Pope, and the cross of an 
Italian order. 


——-oo—_——___. 
Edible Earth from J apan. 


AMon@ the many questions which pre- 
sent themselves in studying the customs of 
semi-civilized peoples, none is more inter- 
esting than that of the prevalent and deeply 
rooted custom of earth eating: nor is 
this custom easily accounted for. Alex. 
von Humboldt attributed it to the « desire 
to fill the stomach, and thus in a measure 
to allay the pangs of hunger.” Prof. Fuchs 
thinks a more satisfactory explanation is 
to be found in the fact. that the eating of 
the unctuous .mass obtained by moistening 
these earths with water produces sensations 
similar to those felt in eating any fatty sub- 
stance. A very natural theory would be 
that it was eaten for its nutritious effect, 
but analyses show hardly more than 1 per 
cent. of anything approaching nutritious 
matter. Itis also noticeable that in many 
countries where this custom exists there is 
no scarcity of other and nutritious food. 
Sometimes it is eaten because i norantly 
supposed to contain certain bene cial pro- 
perties. However completely these theories 
may explain this Strange custom, there 
Seems to be sufficient ground for the belief 


that among the more uncivilized, in times 
of great want, the people were compelled 
to eat earth to partially allay hunger, that 
in this way a disease was formed from 
which it was difficult to free themselves 
when food again became abundant. Among 
certain negro tribes there can be no doubt 
as to the existence of such a disease—a dis- 
ease of the nutritive functions. Other 
more civilized peoples may have _com- 
menced eating earth for some superstitious 
reasons or for some pleasurable sensations 
produced, and ultimately the disease be- 
came. established. In all cases, however, 
the existence of the disease seems necessary 
to explain the custom. 

That the Japanese people, in part even, 
should be addicted to earth eating, will sur- 
prise many who know the resources at the 
command of this people, and the little ne 
cessity they have for eating earth. Some 
time ago [ had placed in my hands a speci- 
men of edible earth from Tsietonai, on the 
north coast of Yesso, and used by the Ainos 
as food. The meaning of the word Tsie- 
tonai (Eat Earth Valley) has reference to 
this fact. The Ainos seem to think the 
earth contains some beneficial. substances. 
It is by no means a necessity with them, 
for really they are a meat-eating people, 
having venison in abundance, and nature 
has also supplied them with much in the 
way of a vegetable diet. 

he bed from which this specimen was 
obtained occurs in a small valley, and is 
several feet in thickness. It is of a light 
grey color and very fine in structure, The 
tollowing is an analysis: 
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This analysis shows that the earth is €s- 
sentially a silicate of alumina with silicic 
acid, and is similar in composition to those 
eaten by the Javanese and Laplanders. The 
“volatile matter,” which was only small 
in amount, consists of the fragments of the 
leaf of some plant, which either the people 
intentionally mix with the clay for the 
aromatic principle it contains, or which 
was accidentally picked up when the 
specimen was taken. On treating’ this 
leaf with ether and evaporating, I obtained 
some oily matter of an agreeable odor but 
too small in amount to enable me to deter: 
mine its nature. 

The Ainos eat this clay in the form of a 
soup. Several pounds are boiled with lily 
roots. in a small quantity of water, ‘and 
afterwards strained, and the soup thus pre- 
pared is claimed to be a very palatable 
«yap G@. Love, of New York, in Chem. 

ews, 
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Agriculture in the Holy Land. 


SOME reports recently circulated present 
a rather roseate view of affairs in Palestine. 
But an English clergyman just returned 
from the Holy Land has quite another story 
to tell. It is only just, however, to say be- 
forehand that his conclusions are to suggest 
the formation of a company to purchase 
the country from the Turkish government, 
Hence his views may not be quite un- 
biassed. He says: 

(1.) Nothing can well exceed the desolate- 
ness of much of the country. Treeless it is 
for twenty or thirty miles together. Forests 
which did exist thirty years ¢ for 
instance, on Mount Carmel and Mount 
Tabor—fast disappearing; rich ‘plains of 
the finest garden soil asking to be culti- 
vated, at best but scratched up a few 
inches ‘deep in patches, with no hedges or 
boundaries; mountain terraces, naturally 
or artificially formed, ready to be planted 
With vines, as the German colony are 
doing at the foot of Mount Carmel ; 
villages nothing but mud huts, dust, dirt, 
and squalor; the inhabitants with scarce 
clothing enough for decency, their houses 
ovens ; large tracts without a horse or cow, 
sheep or dog ; no pretence at roads, except 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and this like a 
cart-road over a ploughed field ; the rest at 
best like sheep-walks on the Downs of 
Sussex, but for far the most part like the 
dry bed of the most rocky river, where, 
amid blocks of stone, each makes his way 


at a foot pace as best he can, or on smooth, 
sloping rocks, or over loose stones thrown 
down from the old walls on either side, 
which no one offers a finger to remove ; 
nothing upon wheels, not so much as a 
barrow, to be met with ina ride of over 
300 miles. 

(2.) Everything is taxed : every fruit 
tree, SO none now are planted ; every cow 
or horse, ete. ; every vegetable sold out of 
a private garden. Every eighth egg is not 
taxed, but taken by the Government. In 
some places the taxes of the district are 
sold to the highest bidder. The farmer is 
unable to sell a measure of his corn till all 
has been collected into a heap and the tax 
collector has set his sum upon it, from 
which there is no appeal. Double taxes 
are expected this year, because, after three 
years of scarceness, the harvest promises 
to be abundant. 

(3.) Nothing like a small farm-house is 
to be found far or near. If there were, 
the owner is liable to have soldiers or 
revenue officers quartered upon him, to be 
boarded and lodged at his expense. - The 
towns are filthy in the extreme, none more 
so than Jerusalem itself, where, however, 
taxes are levied from every house for 
lighting and cleaning the streets, while a 
sprained ankle or a splash into a hole of 
deepest dirt is sure to be the result of a 
momentary carelessness. 

(4.) Nothing is done for the good or 
improvement of the people or the land by 
the Government. Not only so, but every 
offer—and I heard of several made by 
private individuals or by companies—is at. 
once refused, unless a bribe be first given 
to the authorities, 

This is a picture, I believe in no way 
overdrawn, of that land 
‘flowing with milk and honey.” What 
rb it not become again with fair usage 
and good government? But there is no 
hope for Palestine while it remains in the 
hands of its present rulers, 


————+-o-o—______ 
The Cheapest Weavers in the World. 


THE cheapest, and at the same time the 
smallest weavers in the world, who only 
require board, but neither lodgings nor 
wages, are a species of “caterpillar, Finea 
punctata, or Fines padilla ; the only draw- 
back to their employment being the fact 
that their production is a specialty. They 
make laces, veils, and other light tissues 
with an open pattern, but of a fineness and 
lightness not to be obtained in any other 
manner. The lightness of the texture is 
So great that a small balloon made of it will 
rise with only the warmth of the hand, 
and the light of a match will send it up to 
a considerable height and keep it suspend- 
ed for half an: hour, These insects feed 
upon a certain class of leaves, pounded and 
made into a paste, which is then evenly 
spread upon an inelined board of the re- 

uired size; ibe: pattern to be worked is 
then drawn with a camel’s hair brush and, 
olive oil upou this paste, in such a manner 
that the oil is laid on where the open spaces 
in the pattern are to be; the insects are 
then placed in sufficient numbers on the 
lower edge of the board, when they will 
eat their way upwards, spinning all the 
while; but inasmuch as they carefully 
avoid the oil, they will. thus form the pat- 
tern traced, and weaving the not painted 
part with their fine web; where extra 
strength is required arrangements are made 
for sending the insects twice over the same 
ground. he tissue thus obtained is so 

ne that a veil of 25 ins. by 17 ins. only 
weighs 114 grains; and to give an idea of 
this lightness we may state that this is 
equal to 41¢ grains for a square yard, 
while a similar piece of fine silk would 
weigh about 135 grains, 


——— t+ o—_—_. 
Photography applied to the Bioscope, 


Tue London Photographic News reports 
the following most recent novelties in pho- 
tographic discovery: M. Eugene Simmonar 
has invented a kind of bioscope, in which 
a portrait is shown with the eyes sometimes 
open, sometimes shut. The illusion of the 
same person alternately awake and asleep 
is very perfect. To obtain this effect the 
inventor takes a double photograph of a 
sitter in exactly the same position, only in 
the first the eyes are open, in the second 
closed. From these two negative prints 
are taken, one on the right side, the other 
on the reversed side of the same sheet of 
paper, in such a way that the two images, 
when viewed by transmitted light, accur- 
ately coincide; this can easily be done b 
the carbon process. By means of a sma 
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instrument arranged for the purpose, the 
‘light and” reversed sides of the paper are 
alternately illuminated, and the face is 
seen with the eyes successively open and 
shut. Thus the illusion of a person rapidly 
winking can be perfectly produced. 

; 8 


Salicylic Acid for Preserving Apples. 


Tue Monthly Magazine of Pharmacy, a 
paper published in England, thus appre- 
ciates American apples, and suggests an 
improvement in the manner in which they 
are now packed for shipping: 

There are few greater treats during the 
winter and early spring seasons than the 
magnificent apples which are imported 
from America to find their places on the 
dessert table in England. Considerable 
numbers, however, arrive herein a bruised 
condition from the effects of careless pack- 
ing; a certain amount of fermentation is 
set up, and unless they are consumed with- 
out delay, they are lost to the dessert table. 
This is more frequently the case when bar- 
rels full of the so called ‘‘ Newton-pippins” 
and others have been exported by private 
individuals to their friends in England, 
than when they are packed by the regular 
tradesmen. There is no reason why this 
splendid fruit should not be imported here 
almost as fresh and blooming as wheu it is 
gathered from the tree. A common but 
soft kind of tissue paper should envelop 
each apple before it is placed in the cask, 
and this tissue paper should have been 
soaked in a solution of salicylic acid and 
dried before it is used. The best prepara- 
tion of salicylic acid for this purpose is the 
alcoholic solution, made with the strongest 
spirit and then diluted with as much water 
as it will bear without precipitating the 
acid, so as to make the solution go as far 
as possible. Each apple should be enve- 
loped in at least three or four folds of the 
salicylated paper, and every possible pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent bruising 
when loading into the casks or cases. Well 
packed apples should not move at all dur- 
ing the voyage, and the shaking of a rail- 
way train should have little effect upon 
them. Nevertheless, a certain amount of 
contusion is inevitable, and to avoid the 
ulterior results of this, the salicylated paper 
is indispensable. As to the.cost it would 
be a mere trifle when we consider the result 
gained,.and the splendid condition of the 
fruit when it enters the London. market. 
Besides, it is yery probable that the salicy- 
lic acid paper used for packing the apples 
in America, might be used over again, or 
applied here in England to some similar 
antiseptic purpose, and an allowance made 
for it accordingly. 

—_____¢# ¢—_____ 


Rendering Cotton Goods Uninflammable. 


Dr. Kepzte, of the State Board. of 
Health of Michigan, in a recent address 
before a ‘sanitary meeting ‘in that State, 
made the very excellent suggestion that 
cotton fabrics—with special reference to 
articles of clothing—could be. prevented 
from taking fire by the simple expedient of 
adding a little borax to the starch with 
which the goods ‘in question are dressed. 
The quantity recommended is a teaspoon- 
ful of borax to each pint of starch after the 
latter is dissolved in water. The use of 
borax is eritirely unobjectionable, being 
quite harmless and very cheap. The speak- 
er showed by experiment that muslin, and 
even the most gauzy and inflammable tex- 
tures, when treated with the borax sfarch, 
could not be made to take fire and burn 
with a blaze; and he most;properly inferred 
that if cotton dresses and underclothing of 
women and children were prepared by this 
simple method, many distressing accidents 
and frequent loss of life from the accidental 
ignition of clothing might be prevented. 

————_0¢e—___ 


The Preservation of Wood. 


Ir is known that the decay of tiiber 
first begins through the fermentation of 
sap within the pores, and that it is contin- 
ued after this by the absorption of water. 
The neutralization of the acids in the tim- 
ber by the use of lime has been made use 
of to preserve it from’ decay with success; 
but the most effective methods have been 
to saturate the pores ‘with oils or minéral 
salts. Creosote and petroleum have been 
used successfully, but few persons are 
aware of the’enormous absorptive capacity 
of timber for these liquids, Cypress wood, 
when dry, will absorb 39 lb. or 5 gal- 


lons of oil per cubic foot, and California 
redwood and pine absorb twice their 
weight when perfectly dry. But it is not 


necessary for perfect preservation tha! 
timber should be fully saturated, one gal- 
lon per cubic foot, for the most porous 
woods, will be fully effective, anda coating 
of one and three-quarters of a pint per 
square foot for weather-boards, or half as 
much for shingles, will render them per- 
fectly water proof. In some careful ex- 
periments recently made, dry spruce ab- 
sorbed, during two days’ soaking, nearly 2 
per cent. of its weight of water, and but 
one-tenth as much when treated with oil; 
dry pine absorbed 16 per cent. of its weight, 
and oiled pine absorbed none that'could be 
ascertained by careful weighing. Pine has 
proved to be the most easily water-proofed 
of any timber. Those who wish to pre- 
serve shingle roofs will be. able to draw 
their own inferences as to the usefulness 
of coating them with crude petroleum.— 
American Agriculturist. 
——_—_—_ ee 
White Nickel Bronze. 


PENDING the legal decision of the ques- 
tions at issue with regard to processes of 
nickel plating, manufacturers of nickelized 
wares are likely to be specially interested 
ina plan which is being developed in France 
looking to the substitution of nickel bronze 
for nickel plated iron or brass. 

An ore of nickel, garnierite, is found in 
extensive deposits in New Caledonia, the 
French penal colony east of Australia, and 
are there worked by Messrs. John Higgin- 
son & Co., of Noumea. On preliminary 
roasting the garnierite yields a regulus con- 
taining from 60 to 70 per cent. of nickel, 
which is shipped to the works of the French 
company, at Septemes, near Marseilles, 
where it is smelted into ingots and granules 
containing 991g per cent. of pure nickel 
and 4 per cent. of utilizable metallic sub- 
stances. The extent of the mineral de- 
posits in New Caledonia, the reduction in 
the cost of freight, owing to the concentra- 
tion of metal through the preliminary fu- 
sion, and the economy effected by the new 
methods of reduction devised by M. Jules 
Garnier, enable the company to sell the 
pure metal at about one-half the price it 
obtained three years ago. 

After many experiments the company 
have succeeded in rojling and forging the 
pure metal; but greater success is attained 
by mixing the, pure. metal with \various 
proportions of copper, zinc, and tin, form- 
ing nickel bronze. Twenty. per cent. of 
nickel suffices to give the desired, tint and 
to secure inoxidizability. All articles now 
made of brass or copper, nickel plated, can 
be produced in solid bronze by the same 
processes and with the same plant, and at 
practically the same .cost. So made they 
are 20 per cent. stronger, and may gene- 
rally be much lighter, Its great strength 
and the property of non-oxidation make this 
alloy eminently suitable for mathematical 
and musical instruments. 

A’small quantity of nickel added to steel 
increases its hardness and renders it inoxi- 
dizable, while edge tools made of the alloy 
stand better than those of ordinary steel. 
A nickel bell metal is also found to give 
good results. The Paris Exhibition of 
1878; ‘says the Journal of the Socity of 
Arts, proved the action of a totally new 
system of metallurgy in connection with 
this beautiful metal; and that of 1879 
showed ifs practical introduction into 
most branches of manufacturing industry. 
—Seientific American. 

———_____ ## ¢ ——___ 


Improvement in the Manufacture of 
Dynamite. 

THe industrial production of nitro-gly- 
cerine, the base of dynamite, has been at- 
tended with no little danger, as many 
terrible accidents bear witness. Among 
the prizes recently awarded by the French 
Academy of Sciences is one of 2,500 francs 
to MM. Boutmy and Foucher, who, by in- 
troducing new modes of producing nitro- 
glycerine in large quantity, and by various 
precautions, have rendered the manufac- 
ture of dynamite much safer, so that in 
their works at Vonges no life has been lost 
during the last six years, and the general 
health has been excellent. In the old 
method, in which fuming nitric acid, or a 
mixture of this and sulphuric acid, is made 
to act on glycerine, and the mass is sud- 
denly immersed in water, the reaction 
often produced heat sufficient to decom- 

ose a part of the nitro-glycerine, occasion- 
ing violent explosions (in spite of the re- 
frigerating processes adopted). The prin- 
ciple of the new process consists in ob- 
viating the greater part of the heat by first 
engaging the glycerine in a combination 
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with sulphuric acid, forming sulphogly- 
ceric acid, and then destroying slowly, by 
means of nitric acid, the sulphoglyceric 
compound. ‘Two liquors are prepared in 
advance—a sulphoglyceric and a sulpho- 
nitric (the latter with equal weights. of 
sulphuric and nitric acids). These disen- 
gage a considerable amount of heat; they 
are allowed to cool, and are then combined 
in such proportions,that the reaction. takes 
place slowly. In the old method the nitro- 
glycerine is separated almost instanta- 
neously and rises in part to the surface, 
rendering washing difficult. In the new 
it forms inabout twenty hours, and with a 
regularity which prevents danger. It also 
goes to the bottom of the vessel, and can 
be washed rapidly, 

0-0 Se 


Compressed Mother-of-Pearl. 


M. DuvocHE&t has invented a compressed 
kind of nacre or pearl made of the pulver- 
ized shell of the Halotis, solidified with 
gelatine. Thus prepared it will serve for 
inlaying or mounting in cabinet work, car- 
tonnage, tabletture, and other industries, 
and the manufacture of fans, buttons, etc. 
This product can be figured, stamped, 
moulded by pressure, poured out in the 
liquid state, and, in fact, take all forms, 
It can be dyed in any color, polished and 
varnished by the processes used for tor- 
toise-shell, mother-of-pearl, and other ana- 
logous substances.» To render the shells 
thin and friable, they are submitted to a 
strong heat, which separates them into thin 
scales; these are then pressed in the cylin- 
ders of a flattening roller, and afterwards 
pounded in a mortar. It is then sifted to 
get rid of the dust, and the powder is 
treated with gelatine, and shaped into any 
form required.—Am. Jour. Indust. 

———_-- 0+ ¢ —___ 


Separating Bran from Flour by 
Electricity. 


A PUBLIC exhibition was recently given in 
New Haven of fhe electric middlings puri- 
fier, the joint invention of two young men 
of that city. The working of the device 
is said to have been highly promising. Over 
the wire bolting cloths are placed a bank 
of hard rubber cylinders, which are slowly 
revolved .against strips of sheepskin, and 
thus electrified. To these rollers the light 
bran is. attracted, to be mechanically 
brushed into a proper receptacle. This 
substitution of electric attraction for the 
air blast. in.separating bran from flour is 
said to lessen the waste, while it obviates 
the necessity of doing the work inaclosed 
chamber and the risk of explosions, The 
exhibition was made in an open room, and 
there was neither dust nor waste. 

—————_o-oe—_ 


Use of Oyster-Shells. 


Wuat becomes .of the oyster-shells ? 
Probably few people can answer or state 
the destination of the cart-loads of oyster 
shells which they may’ frequently meet 
with in their travels in France and else- 
where. When suflicient quantities of 
them have been collected, they are crushed 
in a mill worked by horse-power, and then 
put under a stamper, whence they issue in 
the form of a coarse powder, which, when 
dry, issold to the manufacturers of aerated 
water, who make use of it. in the prepara- 
tion of a portion of the carbonic acid gas 
required in their trade, But this is not the 
only economic advantage obtained from 
oyster shells. In the crushing and stamp- 
ing operation, the .portion known as the 
‘‘eall” or ‘‘bitter” is separated from the 
shell. This is carefully collected in 
troughs, and afterwards employed in the 
manufacture of certain cheap kinds of 
soap. 
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The Preparation of Shellac. 


In the Indian financial year, 1874-7, 
67,701 cwt. of shellac were exported from 
British India. Next year the export was 
80,645 cwt., and in the following year 
90,230 cvt. Before 1875-76 Calcutta was 
the sole lac emporium, only insignificant 
quantities being sent from other ports. In 
that year British Burmah, which had for 
some years sent considerable quantities of 
stick-lac to Calcutta, began to export the 
finished article, 1,241 ewt. being exported. 
In the year 1875-76 only 207 ewt. of stick- 
lac, but 10,668 cwt, of lac dye, were ex- 
ported from British India. 

The lac insect, Ooccus lacca, much re- 
sembles the cochineal. In India it inhabits 
a large variety of trees, abounding most 
in Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
some parts of Burmah. “Its Sanskrit name, 


laksha, means a multitude, the lakh of 
rupees being a hundred thousand. The 
lac obtained from the kooswm (Schleichera 
trijuga) is the orange shellac of commerce; 
it is said that the crude stick-lac from this 
plant will preserve its goodness for ten 

ears, while others will decay in two years. 

he palas (Butea frondosa) yields commer- 
cial garnet shellac. 

The young insects, on being hatched, 
devour the body of the mother, and escap- 
ing from the resinous cell that covers her, 
wander over the bark till they find a juicy 
place, where they fix themselves by piere- 
ing it with their proboscis, and soon after 
become covered with the resinous secre- 
tion. After impregnation the males die, 
and the eggs cause the female to rapidly 
increase in size, the secretion of resin con- 
tinually proceeding. When the eggs are 
matured the mothers die, and their dead 
bodies, covered with the resinous nidus 
and surrounding the branches, form the 
stick-lac of commerce. These sticks, for 
convenience, are generally cut into lengths 
of two or three inches. 

The following is a slightly abridged ac- 
count of the processes carried on at Mr. 
Elliott Angelo’s extensive factory at Cossi- 
pore: 

The lac is first separated from the twigs 
by passing it between rollers worked by 
steam, each pair having a sieve attached. 
All that will not pass through the sieve 
is carried to a second or third set of rollers. 
The lac is dropped into small troughs on an 
endless chain, and is emptied thence on 
the floor. 

The lac is then placed in a cylinder filled 
with wat@r, in which rotates an axle bear- 
ing numerous arms, which break the lac 
into very small pieces, separating the resin 
from the bodies of the insects. . Lime is 
added when necessary, to precipitate the 
coloring matter from the water. The 
liquid thus obtained is allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours in a large vat, the 
supernatant liquid is drawn off, and, 
after passing through a strainer, the sedi- 
ment is allowed to settle and consolidate. 
It is then pressed into cakes in frames, and 
dried in the sun. These cakes are the lac 
dye of commerce. 

The lac resin, now called seed-lac, is 
thoroughly melted in a close vessel by 
steam, when the melting continues, Some 
resin is here mixed with the lac, to act.as 
a flux and to prevent the lac from burning 
and adhering to the vessel.* Round the 
trough are a series of hollow zinc columns, 
duclined outwards at an angle of 45°, and 
supplied with tepid water at a constant 
temperature, cool enough to solidify the 
lac, and warm enough to keep it from 
hardening at once and breaking up.into 
fragments. A quantity’ of the metal lac 
is now taken by the workman in the con- 
cavity of a piece of) plantain bark, and 
dexterously flung on one of the columns, 
where it is spread evenly and thinly over ~ 
the surface by another man with the leaf 
of the pineapple or some other, tough 
fibrous material. The edge of the leaf, 
held in both hands, is drawn over the 
liquid until the mass is spread -thinly 
enough over the columns. It begins to 
consolidate at once, and becomes of a fine 
leathery texture. As soon as it is thor- 
oughly consolidated it is taken off by a 
workman while still hot enough to burn 
the fingers of any one unaccustomed to it. 
The upper part of the sheet being thicker 
than the rest is torn off and returned to the 
trough. The sheet is hung on a rod held 
in readiness by a woman, and earried to a 
drying [or cooling;?] shed. Next day it is 
packed in boxes and sent away.—Chemist 
and Druggist. 

—_—____e-# e—-___— 
Habits of Fishes. 


Ir has long been known that fishes return 
to about the same place in the same rivers 
each year to spawn, but it is a recent dis- 
covery that they go up the left hand side 
of the stream and coming ‘down take the 
opposite side. Fishermen may be bene- 
fited by remembering this. 
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Dispensary Patients.—The plan of charg- 
ing dispensary patients in this city a small 
fee has proved successful. In the Northern 
Dispensary 11,445 patients paid ten cents, 
and inthe Bastern Dispensary only one and 
one-third per cent. out of 22,588 patients 
refused to pay a like fee. 


* The author states here that most of the resin 
flies off during the process of ebullition, and alleges 
that unscrupulous native manufacturers’ are to 
blame for the adulteration of lac with resin, which 
has been so much complained of. 
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Book Notices. 


THE PRACTITIONER’S REFERENCE Book. 
By Ricuarp J. Duneuison, A.M., M.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $3.50. Philadelphia, Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1880. 

When the first edition of this work ap- 
peared in 1877, we called the attention of 
our readers tothe many good features of 
the work not to be met with in similar pub- 
lications, and we are not surprised now to 
have to record the issue of a second edition. 
Among the most useful chapters intro- 
duced in the new edition we may mention 
the following: How to write metric pre- 
scriptions; directions for the use of the 
hypodermic syringe; how to use a gal- 
vanic battery ; how to apply trusses for 
hernia; how to use the clinical thermom- 
eter; how to prepare stained sections of 
animal tissues; a number of diagnostic 
tables; a table of antidotes on a new 
plan, and rules of medical etiquette. This 
last treats of some of the most embarrass- 
ing questions of ethics that may arise be- 
tween physicians practising in the same 
neighborhood, and suggests common sense 
solutions for many of the entangling situ- 
ations in which doctors occasionally find 
themselves involved by thoughtless pa- 
tients, 


CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL Exposrrion: Rp- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF. COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE SEVENTH EXposirion In 1879. 
Published by order of the Board. Cin- 
cinnati, 1880. 


A very full and complete report of more 
than usual interest. We are glad to learn 
that after erecting a fine permanent build- 
ing for subsequent exhibitions, a balance 
of over sixteen thousand dollars remain in 
the hands of the treasurer. Arrangements 
have already been made for the Eighth 
Annual Exposition, to open September 8, 
next, and close October 9. 


Hrveenoi: Tor Rvusser or THR Fv- 
TURE. By Henry A. Mort, Jr., Ph.D., 
etc. 

A description of a new, patented pro- 
duct, which is expected to supplant the 
soft and hard vulcanized India-rubber 
which now supplies the market. 


On Fium Extracts As Proposep For 
THE CoMInG PHARMACOPaIA. Reprint- 
ed from the 7herapeutic Gazette, April 
15, 1880. 

ON THE RELATIONS OF THE MueEpican 
PROFESSION TO THE TRADE INTERESTS 
or THE Matrerta Mepica, anp A Note 
ON PepstneE. By Epwarp R. Squrs, 
M.D. Reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Kings County Medical Society 
for May, 1880. 

In the first paper the author takes a de- 
cided stand against the endorsement of all 
sorts of patent medicines by physicians. 
He points out the evil results of this prac- 
tice, and takes occasion to tell the medical 
profession some plain truths. The object 
of the second note is to show the fallacy 
of a “ Ready method of testing pepsine,” 
proposed in a paper read at a previous 
meeting. As the paper in question has not 
been published in Tue Druceists Crrcu- 
LAR, and remarks concluding to its unre- 
liability have already appeared in our col- 
umns, it would seem unnecessary, if not 
unfair, to say more about the controversy, 
But one of Dr. Squibb’s experiments is so 
happily chosen as to deserve more than a 
passing notice. The ready method under 
discussion consists in putting ten grains of 
the pepsine to be examined in a test tube, 
with about one ounce of water, and when 
solution is effected, adding an equal quan- 
tity of a saturated solution of common 
salt, and after 24 hours observing the 
thickness of the floating stratum of pep- 
sine. More than one fault has been found 
with this method, but Dr. Squibb effectu- 
ally demolished it by treating in the same 
manner dissected pig’s stomach and fresh 
pig’s bladder as for preparing pepsine, 
and showing that the maceration from the 
bladder gave quite as thick floating strata 
as those fromthe stomach. To eliminate 
all sources of error, the two products were 
finally tested with coagulated albumen, 
when the bladder preparation was found 
inert and the stomach maceration proved 
to possess active digestive properties. 
MEDICINAL PLANTS: PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 

NATURAL SPECIMENS, By C. L. Locu- 

MAN, Pa. 

When the first instalment of these pho- 
tographs was received, we called attention 


to their practical value to druggists, and 
the artistic manner in which they were 
executed. As they are taken from natu- 
ral specimens, they are only obtainable 
when the plant is in season, and flowering. 
The results of the labor of this year, so far, 


| are the following: Bethroot, Indian tur- 


nip, creeping whortleberry, calamus, blue 
cohosh, blue flag, valerian, trailing arbu- 
tus, chamomile, black haw, American 
white hellebore, and seneka. 
——2-@oe 
A Barn Door Prescription. 


LI’ Union Médicale is responsible for the 
following: A physician of Chalons was 
called to a village some distance from that 
city to see a patient, and in his haste for- 
got his pencil and prescription blanks. On 
arriving at the village and after seeing the 
patient, he asked for a pencil and paper to 
write a prescription; but compulsory edu- 
cation had not reached there, since neither 
in the patient’s house nor in the whole vil- 
lage were the desired articles to be found. 
Tired of waiting the physician wrote the 
prescription with charcoal on the barn door 
and left. Early the next day the inhabi- 
tants of the most fashionable quarter of 
Chalons were astonished at seeing an enor- 
mous farm wagon traversing the street 
and stopping before the store of the most 
prominent pharmaceutist, which the driver 
of the wagon desired to enter with his enor- 
mous prescription. The pharmaceutist 
remonstrated and with great difficulty in- 
duced him to compromise by reading the 
prescription on the sidewalk and prepar- 
ing it thereafter. 


Sad 
To Prevent Glue from Cracking. 


THE cracking of glue, which frequently 
occurs when glued. objects become very 
dry or are subjected to the heat of a stove, 
it is said, may be prevented by the addition 
of chloride of calcium to the glue, which 
prevents its drying so completely as to be- 
come brittle. Glue thus treated will adhere 
to glass. metals, etc., and can be employed 
for affixing labels to bottles. 

ooo 


Black Ants a Cure for Currant Worms. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Farmer 
finds the common black ant an efticient 
protection against the plague of currant 
worms. He has several colonies of ants 
close to his currant bushes, and enjoys an 
abundance of currants, while his neighbors’ 
bushes are overrun with worms. Formerly 
he took pains to destroy the ant colonies, 
but on witnessing their attacks upon the 
worms he has taken pains to protect and 
encourage them. 

——————_-o—___——_ 


Garden Seeds. 


Wz direct the attention of our readers to 
the attractive advertisement of David 
Landreth & Sons, of Philadelphia, in this 
number. 

This firm is the oldest established in 
their line in the United States, dating back 
to the year 1784. They are not mere dealers 
but are practical producers on their own 
farms, owned and cultivated by themselves, 
guided by an inherited experience to the 
third generation. Purchasers will readily 
perceive that these facts give the highest 
assurance that Landreths’ seeds are of the 
most reliable quality. 


CELAM Prox 


STICKY FLY PAPER, 


Every sheet warranted for the season. This paper, 
unlike many sticky fiy papers, has proved a satisfac- 
tory article for the retail dealer to handle, Price, 
50 cents per box of 25 sheets. One trial 
will convince the most sceptical that it is both safe 
and profitable. 

FOR SALE BY ALL THE 


Wholesale Druggists and Sundry- 
men in Chicago. 


LE 


EsTABLISHED 1810. PATENTED, JAN. 12th, 1869. 


RICHARD C. REMMEY, 


Philadelphia Chemical Stone Ware Manufactory, 
1100 BE. CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILA, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Chemical Stone 
Ware for Manufacturing Chemists and others, such 
as Receivers, Acid Coolers, Mixing Pots, Stone 
Boxes, Worms, Elvow Pipes, Connectin Pipes, 
Sleeves, Pans, Dishes, Tin Crystal Jars with Lids, 
Still Heads, Ointment Fots, Jugs, and Pitchers—a 
General Assortment always on hand. Manufactur- 
ers can rely on getting a superior article. 

Ware made to hold from 6 to 100 gallons, 

Filtering Tile for Chemists, 7 : 

A complete repos on application by mail,will 


be forwarded, and all orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Druggist Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, “‘ Druaersts CrrcuLar,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a| 
‘*file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” when 


‘ By order of the association, 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more J. M. DODGE, Sec’y. 
numbers. May 12, 1880. a 


SSNs 
rYER RUBBER Co., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated 


Burr's Nursing Bottles, Fittings, etc, 


sate 7 FAITRBANEKS 
Fountain Syringes. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES 


BULB SYRINGES, 
Rubber Bulbs, Tubes, Stoppies, ete, 


FOR SYRINGES, ATOMIZERS, 


NOTICE. 


To the Drug Trade of New York 
City and Brooklyn. 


Mr. J. H. WILLSON, 329 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is authorized to receive your application in 
the WEesTERN Druceists Mutual BENEFIT Asso- 
CIATION Of Cincinnati, Ohio, and will give correct 
vouchers for any moneys entrusted to his care in the 
interest of said association. 
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ESE LFrACTING) 


\ \) etc., ete., 
= 1g) And all the Numerous Articles 
wef USED BY 


PHYSICIANS and MECHANICS. 


TYER RUBBER COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


20 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, ANDOVER, MASS. 


To the Medical Profession. 


|LACTOPEPTINE| 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of the Profession to LACTOPEPTINE. 
After along series of careful experiments, we are able to produce its various compo= 
nents in an absolutely pure state, thus removing ail unpleasant odor and taste (also 
slightly changing the color). We can confidently claim that its digestive properties 
are largely increased thereby, and can assert without hesitation that it is as perfect 
a digestive as can be produced. 

LACTOPEPTINE is the most important remedial agent ever presented to the 
Profession for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, 
Constipation, and all Diseases arising from imperfect nutrition. It contains the five 
active agents of digestion, viz.: Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, 
Lacticand Hydrochloric Acids, in combination with Sugar of Milk, 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugariof Milky vson dus oeeds opisnins 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ...4 drachms. 
POTS cone eu arcee tess tae ances tee 8 ounces. DACHC cACIG «6.5 4 ojepifeom ions 5 fl. drachms, 
Pancreatine... ........:..... . 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid........... 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption 
enc an is the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic yalue has been most thoroughly 
established . 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, University of the City of New York. 


SAMUEL R. PERCY, MD., 
Professor Materia Medica, New York Medical College. 


F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Ph.D., + at @ 
Prof. Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. in N. Y. Col. of Dent.; Prof, Chem. and Hyg. in Am. Vet. Col., ete. 


JAS. AITKEN MEIGS, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juris., Jeff. Medical College ; Phy. to Penn. Hos, 


W. W. DAWSON, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prof, Prin, and Prac. Surg., Med. College of Ohio ; Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


ALFRED F, A. KING, M’D.. Washington, D. C., 


Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M.D., 
Art of Surg. and Clinical Surg., University of Louisville, Ky. 


L.“P. YANDELL, M.D., 
Prof. of Clin. Med., Diseases of Children, and Dermatology, University of Louisville, Ky. 


ROBT. BATTEY, M.D., Rome, Ga., 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. College, Ex Pres. Med. Association of Georgia. 


CLAUDE H. MASTIN, M.D., LL.D., Mobile, Ala., 
Pror. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., London; England. 


Prof. of the Science and 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 
10 & 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEWYORK. 
P. O. Box 1574, 
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The Recovery of Residual Tinctures 
from Marcs by Upward Displace- 
ment with Water.* 


BY WILLIAM ELBORNE, 


Bell Scholar in the School of Pharmacy of 
the Pharmaceutical Society. 


THE preparation of tinctures occupies 
a prominent position in the routine of all 
engaged in practical pharmacy. Accord- 
ingly, itis a subject which has been closely 
investigated and with which all pharma- 
ceutists are more or less familiar; neverthe- 
less, the results of my experiments will, I 
hope, be interesting. It will be proper 
first to review the four different processes 
of the Pharmacopeia, namely, simple so- 
lution, maceration, percolation, and mac- 
eration with percolation combined. As 
the majority of tinctures are made by the 
last process, namely, maceration and sub- 
sequent percolation, it was some of this 
class that were first prepared and to which 
I will first allude. The direction in this 
process are to macerate in three-fourths of 
the spirit, percolate, continue percolation 
with remainder of spirit, press, mix, filter 
and make up to the reauired volume with 
spirit. I presume the object of continuing 
percolation with the remainder of the 
spirit is chiefly to displace the concentrated 
tincture produced by maceration, so that 
by the subsequent pressure of the marc 
there may be the least quantity of the ac- 
tive constituents retained by the exhausted 
drug, which retention varying with differ- 
ent drugs will more or less inevitably oc- 
cur in spite of their marcs being submitted 
to hydraulic pressure. It follows, there- 
fore, that the preparation of tinctures is 
attended by certain losses of the weak 
tincture formed by continuing percolation 
with remainder of spirit, which implies 
not only some loss of strength to the 
tincture, but, what is commercially of 
great importance, loss of spirit. The use 
of the tincture press which is involved in 
the B. P. process has to many persons ob- 
jections which are tolerated tor want of a 
more easy and economical process. At- 
tempts have been made to dispense with it 
altogether, but have resulted in failure or 
only partial success. Amongst them is 
that of pouring water upon the marc with 
a view to displacement of retained tincture, 
but I am aware of the objections raised 
against this process and especially pointed 
out by Professor Redwood. 

It will be convenient to allude to these 
objections, as the result will show that they 
tend favorably in support of the process 
which I am about to bring before you: 
First, the specific gravity of water being 
higher than that of rectified or proof 
spirit, it naturally permeates down into the 
spirit, which at the same time has a ten- 
dency to rise into the water, thus materially 
assisting the diffusion or mixing of the 
two liquids;° secondly, vegetable tissues 
possessing a greater affinity for water than 
for spirit, the latter is readily liberated 
from them and rendered free to rise into 
the water. Having mentioned the disad- 
vantages of this process, I arrive at that 
which forms the leading feature of this 
paper, namely, upper displacement or the | 
removal of the residual tincture retained | 
in a marc by means of water (the heavier 
liquid) rising from below. 

Working on this principle the objections 
above mentioned are inapplicable and the 
results are fairly satisfactory. One impedi- 
ment, however, is the slight diffusion which 
takes place at the line of contact, but this 
may be partially remedied by using a modi- 
fication of the menstruum. Of the group 
prepared by maceration and percolation, 
the following proof-spirit tinctures were 
made, viz.: Tre. aurantii, calumbe, cin- 
chonee, cinnamomi, lupuli, rhei, and with 
rectified spirit, trae. aconiti and zingiberis 
fort. The quantity prepared of each was 


* Read at a meeting of the School of Pharmacy 
Students’ Association. Reprinted from the 


Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. 


one pint, and in those made with proof 
spirit, specific gravity 0°920, I used a spirit 
having specific gravity 0°915, made by di- 
luting the requisite quantity of rectified 
spirit with distilled water to 19 ounces in- 
stead of 20, and adding 24 drachms extra 
of rectified spirit, thus allowing for the 
contraction of volume, and for use of 
the mixture immediately. My mode of 
procedure is to powder the ingredients and 
macerate them with the whole of the spirit 
specific gravity 0°915 for the specified time 
with occasional agitation; the supernatant 
liquid is then drawn off, the dregs stirred 
up and transferred to a cylindrical. perco- 
lator and allowed to drop until the liquid 
passes clear and bright; the receiver is 
then attached and both the turbid and su- 
pernatant liquids returned to the percola- 
tor. Instead of tying a piece of muslin 
over the bottom of the percolator, as is 
usually done, a cork is inserted with a hole 
bored through the centre capable of ad- 
mitting a piece of ordinary glass tube, 
above which is put an inch layer of coarsely 
pounded glass to prevent the orifice be- 
coming choked. Percolation being com- 
plete, another half-inch layer of glass is 
placed on the top of the mare to prevent 
the floating of solid particles. Having re- 
moved the receiver and supported the per- 
colator on a retort stand, the open end of a 
piece of glass tube two inches long is in- 
serted in the cork, the other end of the tube 
being previously drawn out in the flame so 
as to leave only a capillary opening. To 
this end is attached about a yard of India- 
rubber tubing communicating with a ves- 
sel placed above containing distilled water, 
the pressure of a column of water being 
thus obtained. The India-rubber tube being 
filled with water and adjusted to the per- 
colator, the wire’ clamp attached to the 
lower portion of the tube is removed, when 
a slow and steady flow of water commences; 
after the lapse of an hour anda half suf- 
ficient displacement will have been effected, 
the water having risen considerably above 
the marc, and with it will have been re. 
moved the retained tincture, which forms 
a dense stratum upon its surface. On dip- 
ping a glass rod into this upper stratum and 
applying it to a flame, the displaced tincture 
burns nearly as readily as the percolated 
portion, indicating its comparative strength 
of spirit. Nevertheless, diffusion will have 
taken place to a slight extent, and is per- 
ceptible by the gradual shading off of the 
highly-colored tincture into the water be- 
neath it. To finish off the tincture, its 
measure was brought up to 194 ounces by 
the addition of the requisite quantity of 
surface liquid from the percolator, the pro- 
duct filtered and made up to a pint with 
proof spirit. Thus having measured the 
product of percolation, 1 know exactly 
how much surface liquid to draw off to 
bring the measure up to 1914 ounces, which 
is done by means of a glass siphon, and 
having mixed the two products, filtered by 
the automatic method through a thin three 
inch paper, and made up toa pint with 
proof spirit, I have produced a tincture 
prepared at a comparatively small loss. 
On reference to the table below the results 
arrived at will be seen. The first column 
indicates the percentage loss of tincture 
prepared by the B. P. process, and repre- 
sents notes taken by Mr. Umney when 
these tinctures were prepared on the large 
scale with the use of the hydraulic press. 
The second column, showing the loss by 
upward displacement, was obtained by 
taking the specific gravity of 244 ounces of 
liquid distilled from 8 ounces of surface 
water left in the percolator after comple- 
tion of the tincture, referring to tables 
specially compiled for estimating the per- 
centage of alcohol in its aqueous mixtures, 
and to that result adding the centesimal 
loss by filtration. With the proof spirit 
tinctures, in each instance the specific 
gravity of distillate was very constant, indi- 
cating an average final loss of five drachms 
to the pint. The third shows the specific 
gravity of completed tincture taken in a 
Regnault’s bottle, and the fourth, the 


amount of solid constituents contained in 
a fluid ounce, obtained by evaporating to 
dryness over a steam-bath. 
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As regards the practical working of up- 
ward displacement, I have found it an- 
swer successfully with the above tinctures. 
In each, prepared with proof spirit, the 
water did its work with comparative uni- 
formity and absence of clogging, with the 
exception of tinctura zingib. fort. The 
time occupied in the varions displacements 
was generally from an hour and a half to 
two hours, and in the case of tr. rhei, three 
hours. Also, when the percolator was 
quite empty the water required fifty min- 
utes t@rise to the same level at which all 
the displacements were brought; this is 
mentioned to draw attention to the capil- 
lary tube which regulates the supply of 
water. The percolator was two inches in 
diameter and was cylindrical, which torm 
is preferable to any other for this process, 
as it exposes the liquids to a uniform sur- 
face. In allusion to the preparation of tr. 
rhei, having drawn off the requisite super- 
natant tincture in a glass measure, it was 
stirred up and set aside for one hour pre- 
vious to mixing it with the product of per- 
colation; at the expiration of that time 
about a 14-inch layer of what probably 
was coagulated albuminous matter had 
risen to the surface, which before mixing 
was strained off through a double fold of 
fine muslin. Upon examining the tincture 
twenty-four hours afterwards, a further 
deposition had taken place and filtration 
was necessary, thus rendering useless my 
previous precaution; a similar occurrence 
accompanied the preparation of tr. au- 
rantii. Bearing upon this point—several 
B. P. tinctures are prepared from drugs 
which, resembling rhubarb and orange 
peel, contain-a large quantity of mucilagi- 
nous and albuminous matter; accordingly 
with these similar depositions might be ex- 
pected, resulting from the matter taken up 
by the extra half ounce of liquid drawn 
from the percolator in excess of the origi- 
nal quantity of menstruum used in bring- 
ing the measure up to 194 ounces. These 
matters are precipitated by the alcohol 
which the respective tinctures contain, and 
may be eliminated by filtration. Tr. au- 
rantii and rhei were therefore set aside for 
twelve hours previous to being filtered, and 
have since then kept their brightness. In 
tr. cinchone the liquid drawn off was 
slightly turbid, but this was not filtered, 
for on mixing with the percolated portion 
its alcoholic strength was sufficient to ren- 
der the product quite bright. This tincture 
is liable to deposit, and with the view of 
preventing such deposition, in drawing off 
the displaced portion the approximate 4 
ounce of liquid containing diffused tincture 
was rejected and the measure brought up 
to only 19 ounces (the original quantity), 
making up to a pint with proof spirit. ‘Tr. 


aurantii was prepared by maceration and 
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ercolation instead of maceration only. 

n the preparation of tr. zingib. fort. for 
the verification of the first result it was 
prepared again. For the displacement of 
the first tincture, the column of water being 
doubled, it required thirty six hours with 
a loss of 20 per cent. For the second lot, 
half a pound of sand was mixed with the 
powdered ginger, and percolation being 
complete, a piece of wire gauze was placed 
upon the mare and kept firmly in its po- 
sition by suitable means to prevent the 
mare being forced upwards; the displace- 
ment was then effected by putting the per- 
colator in connection with an ordinary 
water tap; with sucha pre’sure the fittings 
require a little extra adjustment in the way 
of corks and tubes being tied, else sooner 
or later they will be blown out of their 
places. _ Nevertheless, this modification 
answered very well indeed and required 
three hours for its performance; so much 
as 84 ounces of bright tincture containing 
no trace of admixed water were taken 
from the surface of the percolator, the 
loss in this case being 7°5 per cent. 

It will be admitted that the great ob- 
jection attending the preparation of tr. 
aurantii, tr. rhei, and the like, is the mu- 
cilaginous matter taken up by the lower 
part of the displaced portion; there- 
fore I have prepared a pint of tr. cinchone 
in another way. Having drawn off what 
is seen to be strong tincture, the approxi- 
mate 8 ounces of liquid from the perco- 
lator is transferred to a retort and distilled 
until sufficient liquid has come over to 
bring the tincture up to a pint. By this 
method the albuminous matter is avoided 
and the loss reduced to a minimum or to 
no loss at all except that of a little time; 
nevertheless, I think that if the distilla- 
tion were roughly done with a flask and 
long glass tube, good results might be ob- 
tained. 

In conclusion, Iam not aware that up- 
ward displacement by hydrostatic pressure 
has been practised in pharmacy up to the 
present time, although the principle is ex- 
tensively resorted to for filtering purposes 
in the arts, 

———_++«—____ 


Stability of Calomel. 


M. VERNE, a French pharmaceutist, 
takes up, in the Bulletin de Thérapeutique, 
the much-vexed question of the alteration 
of calomel when combined with sugar, and 
especially its change into the bichloride, 
with the consequent therapeutic dangers. 
He finds from two series of experiments 
with mixtures of chloride of sodium, citric 
acid, cane and beet sugar with calomel, 
that these alterations are almost nl, and 
the asserted dangers consequently ficti- 
tious. Heis inclined to refer the accidents 
that have been reported to other causes, 
such as an unequal distribution of the 
drug in the mixture, etc. The commenly 
assumed danger of acid drinks taken when 
using calomel is also a pure prejudice, 
since calomel in solution with citric acid 
for fifteen days underwent no change. 
Moreover, the free chlorhydric acid of the 
gastric juice would naturally be much 
more dangerous, as it is stronger. 

The protochloride of mercury is, ac- 
cording to M. Verne, a much more stable 
salt than is generally supposed, and he 
considers the bichloride much more likely 
to be reduced to calomel than is the latter 
to change to bichloride. In support of 
this he quotes from Wurtz, who says that 
very many agents, especially under the 
action of light, reduce the bichloride to 
the protochloride, and even to metallic 
mercury. 

M. Verne’s theory is that non-coagulated 
albumen, at the temperature of the human 
body, is the reductive agent of calomel par 
excellence ; that it transforms it into the 
protoxide to form with the latter a nearly 
insoluble albuminate. He also affirms 
from his experiments, in opposition to some 
others, that chloride of sodium, either 
alone or combined with albumen, at a 
temperature of 40° Centigrade, has no ac- 
tion whatever on calomel. 

Improved Nitrate of Silver Caustic. 


Dr, SAwostizxkI called the attention of 
the Moscow Surgical Suciety to an improve- 
ment in the preparation of sticks of nitrate 
of silver. It consists in melting together 
five parts of nitrate of silver with one part 
of nitrate of lead, forming an argento- 
plumbic nitrate. Sticks formed of this are 
preferable to those of the ordinary nitrate, 
as they are not easily broken, and can be 
pointed just like a lead pencil. 


A Method for the Proximate Analysis of 
Plants.* 


BY HENRY B. PARSONS, 


Art the request of my friend and former 
instructor, Prof. Albert B. Prescott, of the 
University of Michigan, I have prepared 
the following scheme for the analysis of 
plants. This method will appear, in sub- 
stance, in his new Proximate Organic 
Analysis, now nearly completed. 

The plan submitted is the outgrowth of 
a quite varied experience in the proximate 
analysis of plants; no claim to originality 
is made, the sole aim being to arrange in 
one simple scheme those methods best suit- 
ed to ensure accuracy. 

It must be premised that no one methodis 
applicable in all cases, and that the opera- 
tor will so modify and adapt the proposed 
processes as to best attain the truths he 
seeks. If the present scheme shall serve 
merely as an example, to be improved upon 
as discoveries multiply, it will at least have 
served to stimulate to the more thorough 
study, this side the Atlantic, of a much ne- 
glected, yet very important, branch of 
analysis. The American student, when 
first entering upon the study of plant analy- 
sis, is perplexed and disheartened, owing 
to the lack of any elementary treatise in 
which he may find directions for the quan- 
titative estimation of the various plant con- 
stituents. The works of Rochleder and 
Wittstein, while giving most valuable as- 
sistance in the investigation of special con- 
stituents and their separation from large 
quantities of the crude herb, still fail to 
give clear and practicable directions for the 
quantitative estimation of each constitu- 
ent. Von Mueller’s latest enlarged edition 
of Wittstein’s Plant Analysis gives a 
scheme, most excellent in many respects, 
yet cumbered with tiresome methods of ex- 
traction and manipulation, which serve to 
unnecessarily lengthen the time required 
for making the analysis without increasing 
the accuracy of results obtained. 

Too many American analyses of plants 
have been summarized thus: ‘‘ The plant 
contains gum, resin, tannin, a volatile oil, 
and a peculiar bitter principle, to which 
may be ascribed its medicinal activity.” 
The en journals bring occasionall 
most excellent examples of accurate exami- 
nations of vegetable substances; as in- 
stances may be cited the examination of 
ginger, by J. C. Thresh,+ and of ergot,t 
aloes,§ and other articles, by Prof. Dragen- 
dorff. To these sources the student must 
look for his best models, until a more 
thorough and systematic training is given 
American students in proximate organic 
analysis. 

In following the plan now presented, the 
use of the apparatus for re-percolation is 
strongly urged for the extractions with 
benzole, alcohol, and other volatile sol- 
vents. A very simple and inexpensive ap- 
paratus has been described by various 
American and foreign chemists: 

“In any convenient water-tight vessel is 
a worm of block tin pipe, having an inter- 
nal diameter of 9 mm., and a length of 
about 2°5 meters. The lower (external) 
part of this worm is fitted, by an ether- 
soaked, velvet cork, to a glass percolator 
havinga diameter of 4 cm., a length of 20 
cm. to the constriction, and 5 cm. below. 
Within this percolator is a smaller tube, 
flanged at the top and bottom, and sus- 
pended by fine platinum or copper wires. 
This tube has a diameter of 2°5 to 2'8 cm., 
and a length of 14 cm.; the bottom is 
covered by filter paper and fine washed 
linen,| tied on by linen thread. The 
weighed sample of the finely powdered 
herb is placed within this tube for extrac- 
tion. A light glass flask, weighing about 
thirty grammes, is fitted by an ether-soak- 
ed cork to the outer percolator.” Havin 
introduced the solvent into this glass flask, 
the connections are made secure, and heat 
is applied, by a water-bath, to the flask. If 
the liquid is too slowly volatilized, the ad- 
dition of a little common salt to the water 
in the bath serves to remove the trouble, 
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| In place of the linen and filter paper may be 
substituted fine brass or platinum wire gauze. As- 
bestos suspended in water may then be poured in 
to form a fine felt. The tube can then be dried and 
yeaa and the amounts extracted may be found 
by the loss of weight of the tube and substance. A 
little experimentation will show the operator how 
to prepare and use the tube. It is but an adaptation 
of the Gooch’s filter here recommended. 
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Next in importance is the use of a good 
tared filter. The form originally presented 
by F. A. Gooch* leaves little to be desired. 
It may be made by perforating with fine 
holes the bottom of an ordinary plati- 
num crucible, and fitting it accurately to 
a perforation made in a large rubber cork; 
this cork connects it with a receiving ves- 
sel, which, in turn, is connected with a 


|Bunsen’s pump. Fine asbestos suspended 


in water is poured into the crucible, the air 
exhausted from the receiving vessel, and 
thus a firm thin layer of asbestos is deposit- 
ed on the bottom of the crucible. After 
ignition and weighing, the crucible is ready 
for the reception of any precipitate which 
it is desired to separate and weigh. 

The use of these two pieces of apparatus 
will eliminate two grave sources of error, 
viz., incomplete extraction of soluble mat- 
ters, and inaccuracies introduced by the 
use of tared paper filters. 

The other necessary apparatus is simple, 
and includes one or more platinum cruci- 
bles and evaporating dishes, accurate bu- 
rettes and graduated cylinders, a good bal- 
ance sensitive to at least 0°5 milligramme, 
and the ordinary glass and porcelain ware 
found in all laboratories, 

It is assumed that whoever attempts the 
analysis of a plant is informed as to the 
normal constituents to be sought, that he 
has had considerable experience in inor- 
ganic analysis, and in the identification of 
the principal classes of proximate constitu- 
ents which he now undertakes to estimate 
quantitatively. Accordingly tests for iden- 
tification will not be here presented; they 
should, however, never be omitted. The 
necessity of recording in detail all physical 
and chemical peculiarities, with every 
weight that is taken, is self-evident. 


I. Preparation of Sample. 


The air-dry specimen should be carefully 
examined, and all extraneous substances 
removed. The entire sample should then 
be ground, or beaten in an iron mortar, 
until it will all pass through a sieve having 
from forty to sixty meshes to the linear 
inch. After thoroughly mixing this sam- 
ple, take of it about a hundred grammes, 
which should be further pulverized until 
it will all pass through a sieve having from 
eighty to one hundred meshes to the linear 
inch. From this smaller portion remove 
all iron, derived from mill or mortar, by 
use of a magnet. Then place in a clean 
dry bottle, which should be labelled and 
securely corked. This small sample is for 
the analysis; the larger portion should be 
reserved for the separation of those proxi- 
mate principles which seem, from the 
analysis, to be worthy of more extended 
investigation. 


Il. Estimation of Moisture. 


Dry rapidly, at 100 to 120° C., two or 
more grammes of the sample; the loss of 
weight equals moisture, and occasionally a 
little volatile oil. In some cases it is best 
to dry at a lower temperature, and at other 
times the drying should be conducted in a 
stream of hydrogen or carbonic anhydride. 


Ill. Lstimation of Ash. 


In a weighed crucible gently ignite two 
or more grammes of the sample until 
nearly or quite free from carbonaceous 
matter; the heat should not be permitted 
to rise above faint redness, or loss of alka- 
line chlorides may occur. -Weigh this 
residue as crude ash, and in it determine: 

a. Amount soluble in Water.—This por- 
tion may contain chlorides, sulphates, 
phosphates, and carbonates of potassium 
and sodium, also slight amounts of cblo- 
rides and sulphates of calcium and mag- 
nesium. 

b. Insoluble in Water; Soluble in dilute 
Hydrochloric Acid.—The residue from a 
should be treated with a slight excess of 
hydrochloric acid, and evaporated in a por- 
celain dish over a water-bath until all free 
acid has been expelled; it should then be 
again moistened with hydrochloric acid, 
water added, and be filtered from any Te- 
maining insoluble substances, This treat- 
ment removes carbonates (with decomposi- 
tion) and phosphates of calcium and mag- 
nesium, sulphate of calcium, and oxides of 
iron and manganese, 

c. Insoluble in Water; Insoluble in dilute 
Hydrochloric Acid ; Soluble in concentrated 
Sodic Hydrate.—Boil the residue from b 
with a solution containing about twenty 
per cent. of sodic hydrate, This treatment 

See ee 
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removes combined silica of the ash. The 
residue still insoluble is sand and cla 
which adhered to the specimen; this resi- 
due should be separated, washed thorough- 
ly, and weighed. 

Always determine the amounts removed 
by the above treatment by weighing the 
dried, undissolved residues. The ash, as 
thus estimated, usually includes a little un- 
consumed carbon, together with more or 
less carbonic anhydride (CO.), most or all 
of which was not originally present in the 
plant, but was produced by the combustion 
of the organic matter. For most purposes 
it is unnecessary to estimate and exclude 
from the ash this carbonic anhydride ; 
where great accuracy is desired, a complete 
quantitative analysis should be made, the 
amount of each base and acid being deter- 
mined, and in the statement of results only 
those should be included which existed 
originally in the plant. For this purpose 
it is necessary to burn from twenty to one 
hundred grammes of the sample; for fur 
ther directions consult text-books on agri 
cultural and inorganic analysis, 


IV. Lstimation of Total Nitrogen. 


In half a gramme or more of the sample 
determine total nitrogen by combustion 
with excess of soda-lime, as directed by 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson and E. H. Jenkins, 
If later in the analysis no other nitrogen- 
ous substances are discovered, calculate the 
total amount of nitrogen to albuminoids by 
multiplying by 6°25. When other nitro- 
genous compounds are present, their con- 
tent of nitrogen should be determined di- 
rectly or by difference; after proper de- 
ductions have been made, the remainin 


nitrogen should be calculated to albumi- 


noids, 


VY. Estimation of Benzole Hxtract. 


In a suitable apparatus for re-percolation 
completely exhaust 5 grammes of the sam- 
ple with pure coal-tar benzole (specific 
gravity 0°85-0°88, boils at 80-85° C., leaves 
no residue when evaporated). The extrac- 
tion requires from four to six hours’ con- 
tinued action of the solvent. Carefully 
evaporate this liquid to dryness in a weigh- 
ed dish, and record its weight as total ben- 
zole extract. This extract may contain vola- 
tile oils and other aromatic compounds, 
resins, camphors, volatile or non-volatile 
organic acids, wax, solid fats, fixed oils, 
chlorophyl, other colors, volatile or fixed 
alkaloids, glucosides, almost no ash. 

To the weighed extract add water, again 
evaporate on the water-bath, and complete 
the drying in an air-bath at 110° ©. In ab- 
sence of other vaporizable substances the 
loss of weight approximates the amount of 
volatile ott. If the presence of a volatile 
alkaloid is suspected (from a characteristic 
odor or an alkaline reaction), adda drop of 
hydrochloric acid to prevent its volatiliza- 
tion. Camphors are partially dissipated by 
this treatment; hence, when they are pres- 
ent, this evaporation should be dispensed 
with. 

Treat, now, the residue with a moderate 
amount of warm water, allow to stand 
until cool, then filter through fine paper by 
aid of a Bunsen’s pump. In half of the 
aqueous filtrate determine total organic 
matter and ash ; test the remaining half 
for alkaloids, glucosides, and organte acids 
by salts of lead, silver, barium, and calcium. 
Care must be taken not to mistake a slight 
amount of suspended matter, frequently 
resinous, for other substances actually solu- 
ble in water. 

The still undissolved residue should be 
again removed from filters dnd dishes by 
solution in benzole, the benzole solution 
being again evaporated to dryness. Treat 
this residue with warm, very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, allow to cool, and filter 
through paper. The filtrate should be test- 
ed for alkaloids and glucosides. The amount 
extracted by acid, if any, may be determin- 
ed by weighing the still undissolved resi- 
due. Treat this residue with several con- 
siderable portions of eighty per cent. alco- 
hol (specific gravity 0°8483 at 156° C.), al- 
lowing at least an hour for each treatment. 
Filter through paper and determine by 
evaporation the matter dissolved; this usu- 
ally consists of chlorophyl with one or more 
resins, Which may sometimes be separated 
by use of petroleum naphtha, chloroform, 
or similar solvents. Purified animal char- 
coal removes chlorophyl and some resins 
from alcoholic solution, while certain other 
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resins are not removed. 


will be found in the alcoholic liqui 


The substances undissolved by eighty 
per cent, alcohol may be fixed ott, solid fat, 
wax, and very rarely a resin ; their separa- 
tion may be attempted by refrigeration and 
pressure, or by use of ether, chloroform, 


etc. 


It is frequently advantageous to extract 
the plant with petroleum naphtha (specific 
gravity 0°66-0°70, boils at about 50° C., 
wholly volatile) before treatment with ben- 


zole. This treatment may serve to sepa 


rate fixed and volatile oils and some resins 
and colors, from certain solid fats, wax, 


other resins, and colors. 


Where benzole of sufficient purity can- 
not be had, pure chloroform is the best sub- 
The use of ether is objectionable 
in this place, and its solvent properties are 
less distinctly marked than are those of 
naphtha, chloroform, and benzole; in other 
lant constituents are spar- 
ingly soluble in ether than in the above 
Consequently many 
substances which should properly be ex- 
tracted by eighty per cent. alcohol, would 


stitute. 
words,, more 
mentioned solvents. 


be sparingly dissolved if ether were used, 
while benzole, chloroform, and naphtha, 


would have no perceptible solvent action 
upon them; tannic acids may be cited as 


instances illustrating this point. 


VI. Hstimation of Highty per cent. Alcohol 


Extract. 


That part of the plant not dissolved by 
benzole should be dried at 100° C., and then 


completely exhausted by eighty per cent. 
alcohol (specific gravity 08488 at 15°6° C.). 


This requires from twelve to fourteen 
aad continuous treatment with the sol- 

Remove, dry, and weigh any crys- 
tals or powder that may separate upon con- 
centrating and cooling the alcoholic per- 
Make the clear liquid to a definite 


ent, 


colate. 
volume by adding more eighty per cent. 
alcohol. 


ganic matter and ash soluble in water, and, 


by difference, total organic matter insoluble 


in water. 


The remaining clear alcoholic liquid 


should be evaporated carefully to dryness, 


pulverized, and treated with several con- 
siderable portions of absolute alcohol (spe- 
. cific gravity 0°7938 at 15°6° C.). 


A. SOLUBLE IN ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL, 


a. Soluble in water. 
a1, Precipitated by subacetate of lead. 
Tannin and most organic acids; 
some extractives; some inorganic 


acids of the ash. Weigh in Gooch’s 
filter, ignite cautiously, and again 
weigh; loss equals organic matter 


precipitated. 

a2. Not precipitated by subacetate of lead. 
Alkaloids, glucosides, some ex- 
tractives, and colors. Determine 
by difference between a and a 1, 


b. Insoluble in water. 


61. Soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
Alkaloids, glucosides (rarely), some 
extractives. Determine by differ- 
ence between 0b and 6 2. 


62. Insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

b 3. Soluble in dilute ammonic hydrate. 
Most acid resins, some colors. 
Determine by difference between 
62 and 04, 

64. Insoluble in dilute ammonic hydrate. 
Neutral resins, some colors, al- 
buminoids (in some seeds). Re- 
dissolve in alcohol, evaporate and 
weigh. 


B. INSOLUBLE IN ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 


c. Soluble in water. 


cl, Precipitated by subacetate of lead. 
Some colors, extractives, albumin- 
oids (rarely), organic acids and in- 
organic acids of the ash. Weigh 
in Gooch’s filter, ignite cautiously, 
and again weigh; loss equals or- 
ganic matter precipitated. 

c2. Not precipitated by subacetate of lead. 
Alkaloids, glucosides, sucrose, 
glucose, some extractives. Deter- 
mine by difference between ¢ and 
c1. Remove Pb by H.S, H.SO,, 
Na.COy, or other means,and titrate 
for sucrose and glucose, 


d, Insoluble in water. 
a1. Soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Some alkaloids and glucosides. 


Determine by difference between 
dand d 2. 


If camphors were 
present in the plant the greater poison 


n an aliquot part of this liquid 
determine total organic matter and ash: in 
another equal portion determine total or- 


d2, Insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, 


Few resins, some extractives, and 
color substances, Dissolve in al- 
cohol, evaporate, and weigh in a 
tared dish. 


In some cases it may be preferable to use 
the following method for analysis of the 
eighty per cent. alcohol extract; it is more 
desirable when the plant examined con- 
tains a considerable amount of sugars, tan- 
nic acid, ete. 

Alcohol Extract, dilute to 200 c.c. with 
eighty per cent. alcohol. 

ie é 20 c.c. determine total organic mat- 
ter and ash. 

2. In 20 c.c. determine lotal organic mat- 
ter and ash that are soluble in water, and, by 
difference, total organic matter insoluble in 
water. 

3. Evaporate the remaining 160 c.c. to 
dryness, treat with water, filter, and make 
the filtrate measure 160 c.c. Reserve the 
insoluble matter on the filter for examina- 
tion. (10.) 

4. In 20c.c. of the aqueous solution de- 
termine tannin gravimetrically by A. Car- 
peni’s method;* precipitate by ammoniacal 
acetate of zinc, use a Gooch’s filter, wash 
the precipitate with very weak ammonia, 
dry at 120° C., weigh, ignite cautiously, 
again weigh. The loss by ignition equals 
tannic acid, in absence of certain interfer- 
ing substances. 

5. Precipitate 20 c.c. by normal acetate 
of lead, and determine, as before described, 
the amount of organic matter after drying 
at 100-120° C. This precipitate will con- 
tain, if the substances are present in the 
plant, tannic, gallic, and most other organic 
acids, some colors, rarely albuminous sub- 
stances, some extractives, and most inorganic 
acids of the ash. Determine by difference 
the amount not precipitated by this treat- 
ment. 

6. In 20 c.c. determine in like manner 
the amount precipitated by basic aeetate 
(‘‘subacetate”) of lead. This reagent pre- 
cipitates a greater number of acids, colors, 
and extractives than are precipitated by the 
normal acetate; hence it is frequently pos- 
sible to estimate such substances by sub- 
tracting the amount precipitated by one 
reagent from the amount precipitated by 
the other. To the filtrate add a slight ex- 
cess of dilute hydrochloric acid, boil gently 
for half an hour, and determine in the 
liquid total glucose by use of Fehling’s so- 
lution. 

7. Precipitate 20 c.c. by subacetate ex- 
actly as in 6, and use the precipitate as a 
duplicate to check the amount there esti- 
mated. To the filtrate add a very slight 
excess of solution of carbonate of sodium, 
filter from the carbonate of lead, wash well 
with water containing a little alcohol, and 
in the filtrate estimate actwal glucose. If 
the glucose thus found is appreciably less 
than that in 6, subtract it from that amount; 
this glucose may be due to the presence in 
the plant of sucrose or some glucoside. If due 
to sucrose, the amount of the latter may be 
found by multiplying this residual glucose 
by 0°95; if to a glucoside, a fit subject for 
an extended investigation is presented. The 
properties, formula, and decomposition 
products of the newly found glucoside 
should be carefully studied. 

8. Precipitate 20 c.c with subacetate of 
lead, as in 6 and 7, employing the precipi- 
tate as material from which to separate or- 
ganic acids, after removal of lead by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Acidulate the filtrate 
with sulphuric acid, add an equal volume 
of alcohol, allow to stand two hours, filter, 
wash the precipitate with fifty per cent. 
alcohol, and evaporate the filtrate until all 
alcohol has been dissipated. Test the acid 
solution for alkaloids, glucosides, sugars, 
extractives. 

9, Reserve the remaining 40 c.c. for du- 
plicating any unsatisfactory determina- 
tions. 

10. The residue mentioned in 3 as insolu- 
ble in water may contain resins, albwmin- 
otds (especially from seeds), colors, alkaloids, 
glucosides. Dilute acids remove alkaloids 
and some glucosides; dilute ammonic hy- 
drate will remove sume resins, colors, and 
glucosides. Any still insoluble residue pro- 
bably contains albuminous or resinous sub- 
stances, 


VII. stimation of Cold Water Extract. 


That part of the plant remaining insolu- 
ble after treatment with alcohol should be 
dried at 110° C. and completely extracted 
by cold water. When the plant contains 


* Chemical News, vol. xxxii, p. 19, from Gaz. 
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considerable mucilaginous matter, this is | 
best removed by placing the substance in a | 
flask or graduated cylinder, and then add- 
ing a measured volume of cold water. 
Allow to macerate, with frequent agitation, 
for from six to twelve hours ; then filter 
through fine washed linen, and evaporate 
an aliquot portion of the solution. In this 
residue determine total organic matter and 
ash, This residue usually contains little 
but gum ; in analyses of fruits and fleshy 
roots pectin bodies, salts of organic acids, 
rarely a substance resembling dextrin, and 
small amounts of albuminous substances and 
coloring matter. Usually the separation of 
these substances is very difficult. The un- 
evaporated liquid should be used for such 
qualitative reactions as are necessary to 
show the nature of the substances extracted. 
The insoluble residue shouJd be well washed 
with water, transferred to a crucible, and 
completely dried at 110°C. This residue 
should be then weighed. 


VIII. Estimation of Acid Hxtracts, 


The dried residue insoluble in cold water 
should be transferred to a beaker contain- 
ing 500 c.c. of water and 5 .c. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid (specific gravity 1°84). 
Boil for six hours, on a gauze support, add- 
ing water to keep the volume of liquid un- 
changed; if the substance be very starchy, 
a longer boiling may be necessary. This 
treatment will convert starch and its amor- 
phous isomers to dextro-glucose, and will 
occasionally remove some salt of an organic 
acid with usually traces of abuminous and 
indeterminate substances. 

The total amount extracted may be found 
by washing, drying at 110° C., and weigh- 
ing the yet insoluble residue, and subtract- 
ing the weight from the one taking after 
extracting with cold water. The amount 
of starch and isomers may be found by de- 
termining in a given volume of the acid 
filtrate the amount of g/ucose, using Fehling’s 
solution; the glucose thus found multiplied 
by 0°9 equals starch and isomers. The 
total extract minus starch and isomers equals 
acid extract not starch. This includes a 
small amount of ash, which may be ap- 
proximately determined by evaporating 
and igniting a known volume of the solu- 
tion. 

Where it is wished to ‘separate the ex- 
tracted matter from the sulphuric acid, boil 
the liquid with an excess of powdered 
barium carbonate until no acid reaction 
remains. Filter, and evaporate tu dryness. 
The residue consists ta of hydrated 
dextro-glucose (CyHi:,0,.H.O), with some 
ash. 


IX. Hstimation of Alkali Hatract. 


Wash welland dry at 110° C, the residue 
from treatment with acid, and record its 
weight. Boil this residue for two hours 
with 500 c.c. of a solution containing 20 
Hosa of sodic hydrate to the litre. 

ilter through fine washed linen, and wash 
the residue thoroughly with hot water, 
alcohol, and ether. Transfer it to a weighed 
crucible, dry at 110-120° C., and weigh the 
residue as crude fibre and ash: this weight 
subtracted from the previous one shows 
the total alkali extract. This extract is 
largely a/buminous matter and various 
modifications of pectic acid, Fremy’s ‘‘ cu- 
tose,” and various coloring humus, and de- 
composition compounds in small amounts. 
Most of the extracted substances may be 
precipitated by excess of an acid with or 
without the presence of alcohol. 


X. Cellulose. 


The crude fibre from IX. should be 
treated with from 50 to 100 c.c. of U.S. P. 
solution of chlorinated soda and allowed to 
stand twenty-four hours. If not then 
bleached white, slightly :acidulate with 
hydrochloric acid, and set aside for another 
day. Filter through fine linen, or Gooch’s 
filter, wash with hot water, dry at 110- 
120° C., and weigh, ash free, as cellulose. 
The loss of weight by this treatment state 
as lignose and color. 


Remarks. 

It is advisable to determine always, in 
addition to what has already been directed, 
the amounts extracted directly from the 
sample by water, ether, alcohol of various 
percentages, methylic alcohol, naphtha, 
chloroform, carbon disulphide, ete. In 
each extract estimate total organic matter 
and ash, determine qualitatively, and quan 
titatively when possible, its constituents! 
by treating with such solvents and reagents 
as are indicated. Each extract being com- 
posed of certain distinct substances, it is 
necessary to account for them in every 
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The amounts present of some constitu- 
ents may be found by subtra‘ting the 
weight extracted by some one solvent from 
the weight extracted by some other. It 
will be seen that this is amethod of limited 
applicability, which can only be applied in 
those cases where the difference between 
the solvent actien of the two liquids is very 
sharply defined. Certain special methods 
for the estimation of single constituents 
may be used, care being taken that all inter- 
fering substances be first removed. The me- 
thods of preparation of known substances 
as given in Husemann’s Pflanzenstoffe, 
and to a considerable extent in Watts’s Dic- 
tionary, may serve assuggestions for work. 
Treatment with benzole, eighty per cent. 
alcohol, and water, removes from nearly 
all plants the constituents of greatest che- 
mical and medicinal interest, but in analy- 
ses of grains, fodder, and food materials 
those compounds extracted by dilute acids 
and alkalies have great value. There are 
substances in plants, seemingly isomers of 
starch and cellulose, which have proper- 
ties more or less resembling those of cel. 
lulose, and are changed by boiling with 
dilute acids to glucose. In absence of an 
established nomenclature it has seemed best 
to use the term “ starch isomers ” or ‘‘ amy- 
laceous cellulose’ for these substances,* 
while those constituents not albuminous, 
which are removed by dilute alkali have 
been termed ‘‘alkali extract.” These sub- 
stances have been investigated by va- 
rious chemists, but no definite and authori- 
tative nomenclature has yet been adopted. 
Thomsen gives the name “ holz-gummi,”+ 
wood-gum, to a white substance extracted 
from plants by dilute sodic hydrate, while 
Fremy regards these various compounds as 
modifications of pectic acid, pectin, and 
‘cellulose bodies.”’{ Starch also may ex- 
ist in some seeds (as of sweet corn) in a 
form soluble in water.§ 

It will be seen that the field of investiga- 
tion is limitless, and almost unoccupied as 
yet, and that there is great need for im- 
proved methods for proximate analysis. 
The analyst will find that the study of any 
common plant will require of him much 
more than unthinking, mechanical habits 
of manipulation, while every careful in- 
vestigation will reveal to him some con- 
stituents deserving more full and accurate 
study. 
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Poisoning by Aconitia. 


WE find in Apoth. Zett. the following 
singular case: A Dutch physician had oc- 
casion frequently to prescribe nitrate of 
aconitia, always specifying the ‘‘ German” 
preparation. Being once in a hurry he left 
out the word ‘‘Germau,” thinking, since 
his prescription went to the same drug 
store, it would be recollected that he never 
meant any other preparation than the Ger- 
man, which they had so often dispensed. 
The prescription this time was a solution 
of three grains of nitrate of aconitiain three 
ounces of tincture of chenopodium ambrosi- 
oides, to be taken in doses of twenty to 
forty drops, as occasion required. But it 
so happened that the apothecary in ques- 
tion had no ‘‘German”’ aconitia nitrate in 
stock, and substituted for it the ‘‘ English ” 
article. 

The patient felt so unwell after the 
first dose that the physician was called. 
The latter, in order to quiet the patient, 
took himself sixty drops of the medicine 
at one dose, but he very soon felt the 
effects, went to the apothecary, and ascer- 
tained that the English preparation, which 
is very much stronger than the German, 
had been substituted. The physician had 
barely time to prevent the patient from 
taking another dose, and almost imme- 
diately died himself. 


A Curious Calculation in Dentistry. 


Dr, FarrRAR, of Brooklyn, in the Dental 
Laboratory, says that not less than half a 
ton of pure gold, worth half a million of 
dollars, is annually packed into people’s 
teeth in the United States, and that at this 
rate all the gold in circulation will be 
buried in the earth in three hundred years. 


o-oo 


Beer.—Great Britain manufactured last 
ear 1,545,500,000 gallons of beer. The 
nited States only got to 336,300,000 gal- 
lons. The accounts for Germany cannot 
be totalled by any known mathematicians. 


* U.S. Dept. of Agric. Report, 1828, p. 189. 

+ Kolbe’s Journ. Prak. Uhem., band 19, p. 146. 

+ Comnt. Rend., \xxxiii., 1186 ; Journ. Uhem. Soc., 
1877, p. 229. 

§ U, 8. Dept. Agric Report, 1878, pp. 153-155, 
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Oil of Wintergreen as an Antiseptic. 


Dr. PERIER of the Saint Antoine Hospi- 
tal, Paris, recommends oil of wintergreen 
as an antiseptic. He finds that it has a 
very agreeable odor and is not in the least 
irritating. It is composed principally of 
the salicylate of methylene or methyl-salicy- 
lic ether. Unfortunately, it is very spar- 
ingly soluble in water, hence some artifice 
is necessary in order to make a solution of 
any effective strength. Dr. Périer uses the 
following: 


Oil of wintergreen.. ... 146 d'achms. 
Tincture of quillaya ... 1 ounce. 
Winter iris itresga eas ae 35 ounces. 


This solution he uses freely as an injec- 
tion into the bladder in chronic cystitis, 
with the best results. Wounds may be 
bathed with it, and it may be used in ail 
simple dressings. 

Dr. Périer uses it with unguentum petro- 
lei to give the petroleum product an agree- 
able odor and to render it still more anti- 
septic. It may be used along with carbolic 
acid in such a mixture or by itself. Sounds, 
speculums, ete., should be smeared with 
this antiseptic ointment before they are in- 
troduced, and the finger, also, before mak- 
ing a vaginal examination. 


———__#-e—___—__ 


Pharmaceutical Problems or 
Gravities. 


Specific 


Ir often happens that it becomes neces- 
sary to bring liquids toa certain specific 
gravity, either by dilution or by evapora- 
tion. It isthen useful to know the exact 
weight of the menstruum to be added, or to 
what weight the liquor is to be evaporated 
—as the case may be—in order to accom- 
plish the purpose. It is also desirable to 
know how to calculate this without having 
recourse to tables, which may not be acces- 
sible, if they exist at all. 

Dr. Mylius, in Arch. d. Pharm., gives 
the following rule: 

The weight to which we have to dilute 
or evaporate aliquid of known specific 
gravity in order to obtain another given 
specific gravity, is found by multiplying 
the weight of the undiluted liquid by the 
required specific gravity, and multiplying 
again the product by the existing specific 
gravity, less the specitic gravity of the 
diluent. This product is divided by the 
required specific gravity, multiplied by the 
difference between the existing specific 
gravity and that ofthe diluent. By sub- 
tracting the weight of the original liquid, 
we get the weight to be added. 

For the sake of convenience, let us substi- 
tute the five first letters of the alphabet for 
those terms, as follows: 

Let A designate the weight of the diluted 
liquid to be calculated. 

B, the actual weight of the undiluted 
liquid. 

C, the specific gravity required. 

D, the existing specific gravity of the 
liquid. 

, the specific gravity of the menstruum 
or diluent to be added or subtracted. 

ioe the above apparently intricate rule 
reads: 


A—BXOD—E) 
~ D(C—E) 
From which we deduct: 


— AxD(C—E) 
~ OD—E) 

The following questions, which are lia- 
ble to present themselves every day, will 
serve to render the rules more intelligible: 

1. We have 1,000 parts by weight of a 
solution of acetate of lead of a spec. gr. of 
1°250, which we wish to reduce to Sp. 
gr. 1°235: 

B=1,000, D=1°25, C=1:235, E=1. 
Hence: 


A —1:000X 1°285 x(1:25—1) 
~~ 1°25 (12851) 
__ 1,000 1-235 x 0°25 
~ 1:25 0/285 
__ 1,285 0°25 
That is, 1,000 parts—grains or grammes 
—of the lead solution of sp. gr. 1°25, have 
to be mixed with 51 parts of water to pre- 
duce a solution having a sp. gr. of 1:235. 
2. How much diluted alcohol of sp. gr. 
0°9396 must be added to 1,000 parts by 
weight of tincture of opium of sp. gr. 0°986 


in order to reduce the resulting liquid to 
sp. gr. 0979? 


=1,051. 
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B=1,000, D=0°986, C=0:979, E=0:9396. 
Hence: 
4 —1,000X0'979 x (0-'986—0'9396) 
~~ 0°986 (0°979—0 9396) 
_ 1,0000-979 x0 0464 
~~ 09860-0394 
45-4256 
=rosseis — 1169 
That is: To 1,000 grains, or 
of tincture of opium of sp. gr. 
rains, or grammes, of alcohol 


grammes, 
0-986, 169 
of sp. gr. 


tincture of sp. gr. 0°979. 


what weight has this solution to be evapo 
rated ? 

It must be recollected that the liquid on 
hand is the diluted, which we wish to con- 
centrate. 


A=1,000; D=178 C=117,' B=1. 
Hence: 
pa /:000x118x(117—1) 
7a 1°17x(1:18—1) 
_1,000X118X017_ 465.5 
i 117X018 


That is : 1,000 grains, or grammes, of the 
solution of 1:170 sp. gr. must be evaporated 
to the weight of 952°3 grains, or grammes, 
when it will be found to have a sp. gr. of 
1°180. 

4. We want 1,000 grains, or grammes, 
of glycerine of a sp. gr. of 1°20, to be 
made by dilution from glycerine of sp. 
gr. 1:26. How much of the more concen- 
trated glycerine and how much water do 
we need ? 

A =1,000; D=1°:26, C=1'20; H=1, 

Hence: 

_ 1,0001:26 0-2 
7 1:20 0°26 


That is: By taking 788°4 grains, or 
grammes, of glycerine of sp. gr. 1:26, and 
adding sufficient water to make up the 1,000 
grains, or grammes, we obtain a glycerine 
of sp. gr. 1°20. 

5. What is the spec. gr. of a solution of 
an extract containing two per cent. of solid 
matters, if a solution of four per cent. has 
asp. gr. of 170383 ? 

When 100 grains, or grammes, of the four 
per cent. solution have to be reduced by 
addition of water to a two per cent. solu- 
tion, they will have to be diluted to 200 
grains, etc. These 200 grains will neces- 
sarily have a bulk of onayt 100=96:34 
100=196'8 fluid grains, or cubic centi- 
metres. 


Hence the sp, gr, of a two per cent. solu- 
5 aie 0 
tion is 96-3 = 10188, 

6. Skimmed milk has a sp. gr. of about 
038. How much water is there in a 
skimmed milk of sp. gr. 1:024 ? 


B=100 (milk of 100 per cent.), C=1:024, 
D=1°038, E=1. 


Hence: 

4 —100X 1:024(1°038—1) 

~~ "1088 X(1-024—1) 
__ 1001-24 0:038 

~. 11088 0-024 
That is: The thin skimmed milk has 
been mixed with 56:2 grains of water to 
every 100 aoe of pure skimmed milk; 
or, 100 fluid grains of skimmed milk have 
been mixed with 58:3 fluid grains of water, 


100 . *-* . . + . 
1038: 100 :: 56°2:¢. Hence 2=58°3., 


since 


7. Tincture of opium, prepared by ex- 
tracting four parts of opium with thirty- 
eight parts of alcohol of sp. gr. 0°9396, 
must have a sp. gr. of 0980. Through 
a mistake in weighing the opium the 
resulting tincture has a sp. gr. of only 
0960. The question is, how much opium 
was really used, and how much more must 
be digested with the tincture to bring the 
latter up to its proper specific gravity ? 

In this case the tincture of 0:96) is 
the diluted liquor, and that of 0-980 the 
strong one which has been diluted through 
the use of too much alcohol in the extrac- 
tion. Consequently we have : 


A=1,000, C=0°96, D=0-98, B=0:9393. 
As we want to know the weight of the 


‘9396 must be added in order to obtain a 


3. 1,000 grains, or grammes, of a solution 
of acetate of potassa of sp. gr. 1°170 have 
to be brought to a sp. gr. of 1°180; to 


B— 1000 0:98 x (096-0 9896) 
~~ 0:96 (0'98—0-9396) 
1,000 0:98 0-0204— 515-4 
0-96 <0:0404 


That is: 1,000 grains of the dilute tinc- 
ture of opium contain only 515-4 grains 
of officinal tincture, and 484°6 alcohol of 
sp. gr. 079396. 

We have, then, to calculate from the 
pharmacopeial proportions the quantity 
of opium which corresponds to 484°6 of 


tincture, 
—_—__#- 9 —_____ 


Useful Formulas. 


ceipts: 
CRYSTAL POMADE, 


‘“IMPERIAL”’ COLOGNE WATER. 
R. Oil of bergamot... 2 fl. ounces. 


fe Mmneroieant ens 2 ‘* drachms. 

‘© “lavender... : 2-%¢ - 

** Ceylon cin- 

namon... 1 minim. 
Extractofjasmin.. 4 fl. drachms. 
Tincture of musk 

(grainy eee 1 “ ounce. 
Otto of rose... .. 8 minims. 
Extract of mille- 

MUTE +s 4 shee 4 fl. drachms. 
Benzoated tincture 3 ‘‘ ounces. 
Cologne spirit..... 1 gallon. 
Waterss ; en te Dina 


Mix, adding the water last, and let the 
whole stand a week before filtering. 


BENZOATED TINCTURE. 


§. Tonqua beans....... 1 ounce. 


Vanilla, j-ris ‘ads. ontee . 2 drachms, 
Nutmeg a... + No.1 

Mace: is pies ofueleis 2 drachms. 
Benzoic acid ....... 10 grains. 
Cologne spirit....... 1 pint. 


Exhaust by percolation. 


VICHY WATER, ARTIFICIAL. 


R. Sulphate of potassa, 2 drachms. 
’ of soda... 4 scruples. 
Phosphate of soda. 25 grains. 
Chloride of sodium, 6 drachms. 
Bicarbonate of soda, 514 ounces. 
Carbonate of am- 
Et Gee na 10 grains. 
pints. 


Charge slightly and let stand twelve 
hours. Remove from the fountain, filter, 
make up to ten gallons, and charge with 
carbonic acid gas as usual. 


The above is recommended as a very 
close imitation of the genuine. 


SACCHARATED TARTRATE OF SODA, 


R. Bicarbonate of soda.... 2 ounces, 
Tartaric acid... cscs ‘f 
SUP ata cs ok cite eee 8,24" 


Oil of lemon sufficient. 


Have the powders 
them thoroughly, 
ately. 


A dessertspoonful to a tablespoonful in 
a glass of ice water makes a pleasant drink 
and is also mildly aperient. 


perfectly dry, mix 
bottle and cork immedi- 


oo 


Chemical Specimens.—We hear that Dr. 
Theodor Schuchardt, of Goerlitz, has pre- 
pared metallic potassium in fine large 
crystals (octahedre quadratic), 1 to 1:1 cen- 
tims. long, preserved in closed tubes in 
an atmosphere of purified hydrogen; metal- 
lic sodium, but in smaller crystals; the alloy 
of 1 equivalent of K with 1 equivalent Na, 
like mercury, solidifying at —8° C., pre- 
served in hydrogen; metallic chromium in 


strong tincture contained in 1,000 grains» 
we have the following equation ; 


small regular octahedra, by fusion of ses- 
quichloride of chromium, zinc, and chloride 


of sodium. 


{ August, 1880. 
Artificial Congress Water. 


So many receipts for making artificial 
spring waters are constantly published in 
the pharmaceutical journals that it may, 
at first sight, appear superfluous to offer 
another, still most of the formulas for 
making a representative of Congress Sara- 
toga water hitherto given are mere imi- 
tations of that celebrated water, contain- 
ing perhaps only two or three of the 
principal ingredients, and, in some in- 


alcohol, and digest this with the weak 


To R. W. Gardner, of this city, we are 
indebted for the following practical re- 


stances, introducing in considerable pro- 
portion substances that do not exist in it 
naturally. I would, therefore, offer the 
following, which includes all the constitu- 
ents of the true water in the proportions 
in which they are found, according to the 
analysis of a celebrated chemist; or. 
more properly speaking, the quantities of 
each ingredient are such that by double 
decomposition the proper proportions will 
be produced, namely: 


sh : 
Bite Cele seen 0 Lamha sin ction aan ee 
Dissoive carefully in a water bath,andadd| Precipitated chalk...... 85 . 
Castor: 0ilyGsati tatu . 4 ounces. Calcined magnesia...... 24 
cs. ; Nitrate of strontia....... 1 grain. 
Perfume, and fill into warmed vials; let Sulphate of manganese.. 2 grains. 
stand until cold, and cork. Sulphate of iron........ 1 grain. 
Sulphate of potassium... 114 grains. 
ANTISEPTIC TOOTH WASH. Nitrie acid........ oe hs oem: 
R. Liquor of potassa. 6 fl. drachms. Carbonate of potassium. 18 grains. 
Liquor of chlori- Chloride of sodium..... 44 “4 
nated soda...... 4 “ “ Bromide of sodium..... 2 Kf 
Spirit of camphor. 4 ‘“ + Iodide of sodium ...... 3 zs 
Tincture of myrrh. 14 “ ounces. erie Bie aac eae a8 3 
. : arbonate of lithia...... o 
be geese en Solution of silicate soda. 8 


Muriatic acid, sufficient quantity. 
Carbonic acid water, sufficient quantity. 


As magnesia or the carbonate as well as. 
carbonate of lime are nearly insoluble in 
carbonic acid water in the state they are 
found in commerce, it is necessary that 
they should be freshly precipitated; when 
they will be readily dissolved by it. This 
is accomplished by dissolving them in 
sufficient muriatic acid, thereby forming 
the chlorides of magnesium and calcium. 
The 814 grains of bicarbonate of soda, 
having been dissolved in 12 fluid ounces of 
water, is added to the solution of the 
chlorides, when freshly precipitated car- 
bonates are formed. To this mixture is 
added sufficient carbonic acid water to 
make a clear solution, which would there- 
fore contain both bicarbonate of magnesia 
and of lime, and chloride of sodium 
formed by double decomposition. It will 
be observed that there are 44 more grains 
of chloride of sodium called for by the 
receipt. This completes the quantity of 
that salt contained in one gallon of the 
water. The rest of the ingredients, bay- 
ing been dissolved in carbonic acid water, 
are added, and the whole made up to one 
gallon with the same menstruum, will 
produce an artificial congress water that 
both in taste and effect bears the closest 
possible resemblance to the natural water. 

Many persons have complained of the 
want of efficacy of artificially made 
waters, and of their not having the same 
properties as those which are natural. 
This, I believe, is due to the fact that the 
formulas by which such waters are made 
often differ from the analysis by omitting 
such ingredignts as exist in small propor- 
tions. Ihave never found this objection 
made against the water as prepared by 
this formula, which I attribute to the re- 
tention of all the ingredients.—R. F. Farr- 


THORNE, Ph.G., in American Journal of 
Pharmacy. 


——_-oe—__ 
Synthesis of Citric Acid. 


THE synthesis of citric acid has at last 
been effected by MM. Grimaux and Adam, 
The steps of the process are briefly as fol- 
lows: Dichlorhydrin was prepared by 
means of glycerine and chloride of sulphur 
and then oxidized by bichromate of potash 
and sulphuric acid. The resulting dichlo- 
racetone was purified by combination with 
bisulphite of sodium and heated in a water- 
bath’ with concentrated hydrocyanic acid. 
The cyanodichloracetone formed was not 
isolated, but treated with hydrochloric 
acid, then distilled in a vacuum and the 
product exhausted with ether. The ether 
upon evaporation left a thick syrup which 
after some days yielded a crystallization of 
dichloracetonic acid, differing from citric 
acid in containing two atoms of chlorine 
in the place of two groups of CO,H. This 
by saturation with soda and heating with 
two molecules of potassium cyanide in con- 
centrated solution was converted into dicy- 


‘anacetonate of soda. 


August, 1880. ] 
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The liquor was then 
saturated with gaseous hydrochloric acid 
gas, heated in a water bath and distilled in 
a vacuum. From the residue the citric 
acid was obtained asa lime salt by treat- 
ment with milk of lime. The lime salt and 
the citric acid obtained from it are said to 
have presented characters agreeing entirely 
with those of the natural products. But 
the acid is represented as crystallizing with 
two molecules of water.—Comptes Rendus. 
ee OS ee 


Cost and Value of the Cinchona 
Alkaloids. 


Dr. HAGeER, in a paper in the Bunzlauer 
Pharmaceutische Zeitung, gives the results 
of some experiments made on himself to 
decide this question. Pills containing con- 
siderable doses of the alkaloids were used 
to relieve catarrh, and the antipyretic value 
and cost in shillings for 100 grammes are 
given in the following table: 


Antipyretic Value. Cost. 


Quinine sulphate......... 100.... 95 
Quinidine sulphate. ...... 90.... 55 
Cinchonidine sulphate.... 70.... 30 
Cinchonine sulphate...... ADs es 10 


This table means that 24 grains of cin- 
chonine sulphate in a dose will produce the 
same antipyretic effect as 1 grain of quin- 
ine in a dose, which costs four times as 
much. 

——__+«—___ 


Simple Test for Aloes in Beverages. 


Hugo BorntTRAkEGER has found a reliable 
process to detect aloes in elixirs, liquors, 
beer, and other liquids. The test is per- 
formed by shaking a sample of the liquid 
suspected with twiceits volume of benzine, 
and then adding some drops of strong am- 
monia. If no red color makes its appear- 
ance, aloes is either entirely absent, or may 
be present in such minute quantity that it 
may be entirely disregarded. If aloes has 
been detected, the original liquid will yield a 
more or less abundant precipitate with fer- 
ric chloride, since aloes, according to Czum- 
pelik, contains considerable quantities of a 
tannin-like body. Of course, the presence 
of other substances containing tannin would 
make the latter test fallacious. 


Sa Re EP 
Different Solvents-for Pyroxylene. 


Iy the preparation of collodion the gun- 
cotton, or pyroxylene, is dissolved in a 
mixture of aicohol and ether; in the manu- 
facture of celluloid the solvent is camphor. 
Bardy, the celebrated French chemist, has 
recently studied the action of other sol- 
vents, especially aceton, methylic alcohol, 
and glacial acetic acid. His results, as re- 
ported to the Photographic Society of 
France, were as follows: 

Aceton, a liquid which resembles ether 
in its volatility, but, unlike the latter, is mis- 
cible in all proportions with water, is one 
of the best known solvents of pyroxylene. 
It does not dissolve the firm cotton pre- 
pared at low temperatures as well as that 
in dust form made by Martin’s process. 
On pouring the aceton solution into water, 
the solvent at once unites with the water, 
and the cotton is precipitated in the form 
of large white flakes, which do not ad- 
here together, and hence can be easily 
washed. When dry this cotton has a pe- 
culiar appearance; three grains of it oc- 
cupy a space of nearly 200 c.c. It is not 
actually necessary to employ the pure ace- 
ton; if it gives no milky precipitate when 
poured into water and does not reduce 
salts of silver it is good enough. 

Methbylic alcohol, since its introduction 
into the manufacture of methyl violet, 
comes into commerce in astate of sufficient 
purity. It mixes with water in every pro- 
portion, and has no action upon silver 
salts. It dissolves pyroxylene easily, but 
the solution is more shiny than that in ace- 
ton. If poured at once into water it is pre- 
cipitated as a compact gelatinous mass, 
difficult to wash out. The solution must 
be poured into cold water in a very fine 
stream, then a very voluminous mass is 
obtained; 25 grains occupy 2 litres of 
space, and can be readily washed out. On 
drying, the mass becomes horny, half 
transparent, and of an amber color. It 
dissolves readily in the mixture of alcohol 
and ether. 

Crystallizable or glacial acetic acid dis- 
solves pyroxylene, and when poured into 
water the solution acts like the aceton so- 
lution. On drying, every trace of the ace- 
tic acid is volatilized, leaving the cotton 
perfectly neutral—I. Z., in Scientific 
American, 


Synthesis of Ulmic Bodies. 


ON passing an electric current into acidu- 
lated water, taking for the negative elec- 
trode a plate of platinum, and for the posi- 
tive electrode a piece of gas-coke, the coke 
is quickly disaggregated and falls to the 
bottom as a powder, If an alkaline solu- 
tion is substituted for the acid, the coke is 
still broken up, but a portion dissolves in 
the liquid, which takes an intense black 
color. The author used an ammoniacal so- 
lution subjected to the action of a thermo- 
electric battery, about equal to two Bunsen 
elements. The black liquid obtained is 
precipitated by mineral acids, when a sub- 
stance is produced analogous to the nitro- 
genous glucose described by M. Thenard. 
The precipitate is entirely soluble in water 
when the acid has been removed by wash- 
ing, but after desiccation at 150° it no 
longer dissolves in water. It does not 
yield ammonia if boiled with concentrated 
potassa, but if heated with potassa it gives 
rise to potassic cyanide. The coke used 
had been purified by means of a current of 
steam at a red heat for thirty hours, a time 
more than sufficient for the removal of the 


hydrocarbons.—A’ MiLLor, in Chem. News. 
——_—___¢ e —_____ 


The Reducing Power of Commercial 
Oil of Cloves. 


On dropping commercial oil of cloves 
upon perfectly dry oxide of silver, the oil 
takes fire almost immediately, with emis- 
sion of sparks and expulsion of a strong 
smoke; on dropping the oil on peroxide of 
lead smoke is evolved and the mixture 
turns hot but does not ignite. The same 
is the case with chloride of lime. Per- 
manganate of potassium and mercuric ox- 
ide behave indifferently. But on adding 
the oil to oxide of gold (obtuined by de- 
composing magnesium aurate with nitric 
acid), sparks are emitted and the oil is ig- 
nited. The same occurs on dropping it 
upon perfectly dry silver dioxide, obtained 
by electrolysis. 1n all these cases the me- 
tallic oxide is reduced to metal. After de- 
priving oil of cloves of its eugenic acid, 
the remaining portion, which is free from 
oxygen, no longer exhibits the above pro- 
perties.— Prof. Bottger, in Polyt. Notizbi. 


and Chem, Zeitung. 
——— 6 o-e——————— 


Crystallized Prussian Blue. 


To the various forms of Prussian blue 
already known, such as soluble, insoluble, 
etc., we may now add a crystalline form. 
Prof. Gintl, in Prague, says that when 
freshly precipitated Prussian blue is treated 
with a slight excess of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and gently warmed, it will 
dissolve. <A larger excess of acid will dis- 
solve it cold. The resulting solution has 
a faint yellow color, and when diluted 
with water the blue pigment again sepa- 
rates. If the solution be allowed to eva- 


porate spontaneously at ordinary tempera- 
ture, or is slowly diluted by the absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere, the 
Prussian blue will separate as a crystalline 
sediment, which possesses fa maguificent 
copper lustre in reflected light, and hence 
a glass surface covered with a thin layer 
of this sediment looks like a copper mir- 
ror. When magnified somewhat this sedi- 
ment is seen to consist of individual crys- 
tals, which have an intense blue color in 
transmitted light, but seen in reflected light 
glisten with a fine copper red. 

In every position the crystals present 
quadratic faces to the observer, and being 
perfectly indifferent to polarized light, we 
must conclude that they belong to the regu- 
lar, or isometric system, although the crys- 
tals were too small to be measured. Gintl 
did not obtain crystals large enough to per- 
mit of an accurate determination of the 
crystalline form, hardness, and specific 
gravity, but, if the experiment were car- 
ried out on a larger scale, and by conduct- 
ing the evaporation or dilution very slowly, 
probably larger crystals will be obtained. 

It is also of interest to know that what 
is called Turnbull’s blue, formed by preci- 
pitating a ferrous solution with ferrid- 
cyanide of potassium, reacts in the same 
manner when treated with hydrochloric 
acid, and similar crystals separate. This 
fact favors the theory previously advanced 
that Prussian blue and Turnbull’s blue 
are perfectly identical compounds. If a 
solution of oxide of iron containing an ex- 
cess of hydrochloric acid be mixed with a 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, also 
} tas is fom hydrochloric acid, no precipi- 


tate is formed until diluted, With ferrous 


oxide and ferrideyanide, both containing 
hydrochloric acid, a pale yellow solution 
also results. In this solution sulpho- 
cyanides produce a red color, showing that 
the iron has been oxidized at the expense 
of the ferridcyanide, and then it unites 
with the ferrocyanide formed. This favors 
the identity of furnbull’s blue and Prus- 
sian blue. 


oo 


Explosion of Carbonic Acid in a Coal 
Mine. 


THE singular circumstance of a veri- 
table explosion caused by carbonic 
acid, is reported by M. Delesse to have 
occurred in the coal mine of Roclhiebelle. 
The event was attended with two explo- 
sions, following each other at an interval 
of less than a minute. Two miners at work 
ina shaft at adepth of about 1,100 feet, 
heard the reports, which were instantly 
followed by the extinguishment of their 
lamps, and a feeling of great oppression. 
They were brought to the surface in safety; 
but several of their companions who had 
been at work in the galleries were not so 
fortunate—three lives were lost. It was at 


first supposed that the explosion had been 
caused by fire damp, but the bodies and 
clothing of the victims showed no sign of 
fire, neither had the loose gunpowder and 
cartridges been ignited. No fire damp had 
ever been observed in the mine, but ocva- 
sional outbursts of carbonic acid has been 
noticed, and guarded against by special 
provision for ventilation. 

The locality of the explosion showed a 
hole of capacity sufficient to have con- 
tained about seventy-six tons of coal. M. 
Delesse, who investigated the subject, is of 
opinion that the cause of the explosion 
must be attributed to the action of sul- 
pburic acid (generated by the oxidation of 
iron pyrites) on the underlying beds of 
limestone, to which it was carried by the 
peicolation of the subterraneous water. 
‘The carbonic acid gas generated in this 
manner, he conceives, penetrated the crevi- 
ces of the coal, and by its accumulation 
at length produced suflicient pressure to 
burst through a confining barrier of coal 
with the violent and disastrous effects above 
noted. This disaster is probably unique. 
The suffocating effects of the after-damp, 
carbonic acid, resulting from the explosion 
of the fire damp, is a well-known and fre- 


quent cause of disastrous loss of life; but 
an explosion attributable primarily to car- 
bonic acid under the circumstances here 
narrated, is, so far as we are aware, unpre- 
cedented. 

—_—_—_e+ e—_____ 


Copper-plating on Zinc. 


Tue use of cyanide baths for plating on 
zine has the double disadvantage of being 
poisonous and expensive. Hess has over- 
come the objections by rendering the cya- 
nide bath unnecessary. ‘This he accom- 
plishes by the use of an organic salt of 
copper, for instance a tartrate. Dissulve 
126 grammes sulphate of copper (blue vit- 
riol) in 2 litres water; also 227 grammes 
tartrate of potash and 286 grammes crys- 
tallized carbonate in 2 litres of water. On 
mixing the two solutions a light bluish- 
green precipitate of tartrate of copper is 
formed. Itis thrown on a linen filter, and 
afterwards dissolved in half a litre of 
caustic soda solution of 16° B., when it is 
ready for use. 

The coating obtained from this solution 
is very pliable, smooth, and coherent, with 
a fine surface, and acquires any desired 
thickness if left long enough in the bath. 

Other metals can also be employed for 
plating in the form of tartrates. Instead 
of tartrates, phosphates, oxalates, citrates, 
acetates, and borates of metals can be used, 
so that it seems possible to entirely dis- 
pense with the use of cyanide baths. 


Recovering Soap from Soap Suds. 


Av Ivry-sur-Seine, a manufactory of 
toilet soaps has prospered for a ccnsider- 
able time. This soap, which is perfumed 
with oil of roses, is obtained from the treat- 
ment of washing waters in Paris, which, 
instead of being run into the sewers, is now 
collected in casks. A manufacturer, guid- 
ed by the practical indications of the chem- 
ist, M. Pierre Beauvalet, treats the suds in 
the laundries themselves, merely the fatty 
matters in the crude’state being conveyed 
to Ivyry. 

The process is as follows: To the soap- 
water obtained from washing linen a little 
sulphuric acid is added. The whole is then 
stirred up, and the fatty matter is let stand 


for a few hours, when it collects on the 
surface of the liquid. It is then collected 
in casks like those used by water carriers. 
In place of sulphuric acid sulphate of iron 
or ferruginous sulphate of alumina may be 
used, by the action of which a separation 
of the fatty matter is obtained, which is 
precipitated in the form of an insoluble 
soap. After the action of these salts the 
operation may be terminated by the addi- 
tion of milk of lime, to separate the metal- 
lic oxides. 
ee 


The Viscosimeter. 


Tuts is the name given to an instrument 
for determining the viscosity of a sample 
of beer. It might equally be applied for 
tinctures, syrups, and other pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations. The following is the de- 
scription given in the Scientific American : 
The apparatus consists in its simplest form 
of a funnel-shaped vessel, the lower ex- 
tremity of which is drawn out to a fine 
point, so that the internal diameter is as 
fine as a capillary tube. A certain quantity 
of distilled water being placed in the funnel- 
shaped reservoir, a determination is made 
of the quantity which will run through in 
a given time, say five minutes; for example, 
we will assume this to be 21 cubic centi- 
metres; the same quantity of the beer to be 
tested is then placed in the instrument, and 
an observation made of the quantity run- 
ning through in the same time, we will 
suppose this to have been 15 cubic centi- 
metres. The viscosity is in inverse pro- 
portion to the quantity of fluid flowing 
through the tube in a yiven time; taking 
the viscosity of water at 1,000, we have the 
following proportion: 


16: 21:: 1000: V. 
V = 1400. 

Many precautions have, of course, to be 
taken; all determinations must be made at 
the same temperature, and, if possible, at 
the same barometric pressure; any excess 
of carbonic acid gas should be previously 
removed from the beer, by shaking a por- 
tion of it in a bottle until no more gas is 
given off; if the beer is at all thick it must 
be filtered, otherwise some of the suspend- 
ed particles muy mechanically close up the 
capillary tube. The determination of tie 
viscosity of beeris of value for many pur- 
poses, for any great excess is an unfavor- 
able sign. Any tendency toward “ ropi- 
ness’’ can be detected by this instrument. 
It would also probably be of considerable 
value to the practical brewer for testing his 
worts, with the view of determining the 
dextrine ratio. A dextrinous wort will run 
through much slower than a saccharine 
wort, and we think some very useful re- 
sults might be obtained by the aid of this 
instrument. Its construction is very sim- 
ple, and any one with but a slight experi- 
ence in chemical manipulation may make 
one for himself. 


eee 


Electricity in the Human Body. 


Most people are familiar with the 
‘*sparks” which may be produced under 
certain conditions by stroking the fur of a 
cat; and travellers in Canada and other 
cold, dry countries have witnessed the still 
more remarkable phenomenon of the hu- 
man body being turned into a conductor of 
electricity, and the possibility of lighting 
the gas by merely placing one’s finger— 
given the necessary conditions of electrical 
excitement—near the gas get, without any 
other agency. Mr. A. W. Mitchinson, the 
African traveller, who is engaged in writ- 
ing a narrative of his exploring expeditions 
in West Central Africa, gives some still 
more startling facts. He states that one 
evening, when striking an African native, 
in a moment of anger, with a cowhide 
whip, he was astonisned to see sparks pro- 
duced, and still more surprised to find the 
natives themselves were quite accustomed 
to the phenomenon. .He subsequently 
found that a very light touch, repeated 
several times, under certain conditions of 
bodily excitement, and in certain states of 
the atmosphere, would produce a succes- 
sion of sparks from the bodies of native 
men as well as native cattle. A lazy nigger, 
it seems, yielded none of these signs of 
electricity—a rather unfortunate circum- 
stance for his more active brethren, who 
may possibly come in for a share of unde- 
served flogging from the hands of future 
travellers in search of electrical phenomena 
among the human race. We are not aware 
that these facts have been recorded by 
other travellers, but they certainly deserve 
thorough sifting by competent observers, 
—Luancet, 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Why 
BY C. BINZ AND H. SHULZ.* 


Ir appears that Liebig has hitherto been 
the only author who has proposed a theory 
of the poisonous actien of arsenic. It is to 
be found in the first edition of his work on 
the applications of chemistry to agriculture 
and physiology, and isessentially as follows: 
Arsenious acid and corrosive sublimate 
possess, in the highest degree, the capacity 
to form solid compounds with albumen, 
By internal administration, the albumen 
of living tissue loses the capacity to un- 
dergo the transformations necessary to 
their existence. The life of important 
parts is thus destroyed, and the death of 
the whole organism follows. Latterly, Lie- 
big has not maintained this view; it is, 


is Arsenic Poisonous? 


however, still to be found in certain chem- 


ical works. It is untenable, for the reason | dent from the well-known deleterious effects 
that a solution of arsemious acid, or | of ozone, when it enters the system in any 
of its salts, does not form the solid] other state than that of extreme dilution. 


compounds or albuminates which Liebig 
assumed, although this is undoubtedly the 


case with corrosive sublimate and certain 

other substances. Moreover, there has 

not been observed a single instance of a 

precipitating action produced by arsenious 

acid on the constituents of the animal 
body, stronger than that which would be 
produced by carbenic acid. This non-ex- 
istence of an arsenious albuminate is 
proven by the fact that one can, for in- 
stance, poison an animal by dropping an 
arsenical solution on the extremely sensi- 
tive conjunctiva of the eye, without pro- 
ducing, on the place where the poison has 
been introduced, any other appearance 
than a slight reddening. In the interior of 
the bedy, however, the destructive effects 
are most distinctly visible. They center 
in the stomach, even in those cases when 
not a trace of the poison has directly come 
in contact therewith. Anatomical investi- 
gations have shown us that precisely 
these tissues in the body, which are spe- 
cially endowed with the capacity to re- 
ceive and utilize the oxygen of the blood, 
such as, more particularly, the grandular 
protoplasm, form the principal seat of the 
destructive action. 
The neutral salts of arsenic acid are just 
as poisonous as those of the arsenious 
acid. According to some accounts, they 
are even more so. 
Arsenious acid changes readily to arsenic 
acid, and the transformation proceeds still 
more readily in the inverse sense. This 
latter process is effected by albumen in 
general, the former by the living albumen 
of animals and plants. 
These facts were proven first outside of 
the organism, with separate parts of the 
same. Arsenic acid was reduced, when 
treated at the temperature of the body, 
with egg albumen and fibrine of warm- 
blooded animals, Fresh brain substance 
bad the same effect. The tissue of the 
pancreas, of the liver, and the undecom- 
posed protoplasm of vegetable organs, not 
only reduced arsenic to arsenious acid, but 
also oxidized the latter to the former. If 
those tissues which oxidize arsenious to 
arsenic acid, be previously heated in boil- 
ing water, they lose this property. Blood 
hemoglobuline and fresh fat possess nei- 
ther the former nor the latter property. 

This double action may also be observed 
on the living animals. The two stages of 
oxidation of arsenic are reciprocally 
changed by the action of the glands of the 
intestinal canal, which also belong to those 
parts of the organism which experience 
soonest and most severely the effects of 
poisoning. Those portions of the organism 
which are not, or only secondarily, affected 
during life, are not capable of effecting 
the oxidation of arsenious acid. ‘lhe care. 
ful consideration of all of the individual 
results of our experiments leads to the 
conclusion that the reciprocal tranforma- 
tions of these two acids (which we were 
the first to prove in the case of animal 
bodies) produce within the living albumen 
molecule, in which they take place, a vio- 
lent oscillation of the oxygen atom, where- 
by the tissues are corroded to the extent 
of their complete destruction. 

An exact parallel exists between arsenic 
and nitrogen in this respect. Nitric oxide 
is extremely poisonous; it is transformed 
by reception of oxygen into the powerful- 
ly oxidizing hyponitric acid. The latter 
estroys the tissues, while it is, in part, 
transformed back into nitrie oxide. 
Throughout the whole process, the nitro- 
gen is without direct action: it is merely 
the inert carrier and distributer of the 


*From the Berichie d. d. chem. G 


powerfully aggressive active oxygen atoms. 
Arsenic fulfils the same functions where 
it appears as the carrier of active oxygen, 
i. €., every moment arsenious acid is con- 
verted into arsenic acid, and this back 
again into arsenious acid. 

The differences existing between arsenic 
and nitrogen are those of degree only. The 
oxides of nitrogen corrode those portions 
of the organism where they are first intro- 
duced; the oxides of arsenic develop their 
activity only within the organism, and, as 
is well known, are externally corrosive 
only by prolonged action. The active oxy- 
gen of the oxides of nitrogen is detached 
in an instant; that of arsenic acid requires 
some time, and that is the reason why the 
latter completes its destructive action only 
within the organism. That such oxygen 


atoms possess poisonous properties, is evi- 


The case has, furthermore, recently been 
proven to be the same with the salts of 
chloric acid. They give up to certain 
constituents of the body their three atoms 
of oxygen, become changed to chlorides, 


cording to others. 


alteration of them.” 


They then record at length, as well as in 
tabular form, their own observations in ten 
cases of acute or subacute rheumatism 
treated by salicylate of soda, and the con- 
clusions at which they arrived are thus 


stated: A 
1. In the first period, during the admin- 
istration of the medicine, it increases the 


density and eolor of the urine without 


augmenting the quantity; to this period 
succeeds a second (corresponding to the 
discontinuance of the medicine), charac- 
terized by a polyuria more or less abundant 
and more or less prolonged, with rapid 
lowering of the density and color below 
normal, and which is no other than the 
period of convalescence. 

2. The urine remains in general acid; 
during the second period it is often neutral 
and occasionally alkaline for a variable 
time. 

3. The urea and uric acid undergo im- 
mediately, under the influence of the medi- 
cine, an enormous increase. This increase 
takes place generally from the first twenty- 


One found the phos- 
phates increased, another noticed no dectded 


but frequently checked herself when about 
te make allusion to her imaginary double. 


influence on the cells and the blood. 


ence in poisonous and in chemical be- 
havior among the other members of the 
nitrogen group. It is already known that 
they exert in the body a poisonous action, 
similar, in its minutest details, to that of 
arsenic, differing therefrom only in degree. 

This rapid change in the state of oxida- 
tion has been proven in the case of anti- 
mony, bismuth, and vanadium. No known 
facts are opposed to the assumption of a 
similar transformation, such as we have 
shown to take place in the body, in the 
case of arsenious acid. Phosphorus passes, 
as such, dissolved in fat, into the circula- 
tion and into the tissues, Within, as well 
as outside of, the body, it acts as an ozon- 
izing agent. There results therefrom a 
violent disintegration of the living albu- 
men molecules, which manifest itself, pre- 
cisely as in the case of the administration 
of arsenic in suitable medium doses, in a 
considerable increase in the production of 
urea, in the diminution of glycogen, in the 
disorganization of important cellular 
groups, etc. All the effects produced in the 
body by phosphorus and arsenic, and, as 
far as has been investigated, the different 
stages of oxidation of the other members 
of the nitrogen group, and the benefits 
which bave been obtained by their cautious 
administration, may be explained by the 
local excitation of oxygen. 


————*-o—___—__. 


Singular Effects of Nitro-Glycerine. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the British Medi- 
cal Journal gave, in the case of a lady suf- 
fering with cramps in the stomach, some- 
thing less than a drop of a one per cent. 
alcoholic solution of nitro-glycerine. In 
two minutes the pulse fell from 140 to 50, 
a clammy sweat covered the patient’s fea- 
tures, and she became senseless. Stimu- 
Jants to the nose and brandy were quickly 
given, and in about three minutes more 
She began to recover. The pain was com- 
pletely gone, and did not return all that 
night or the following day. The patient 
said she felt like two people, and so strong 
was this impression that, though perfectly 
rational in her conversations and unexcited 
in her manner, she could not shake it off, 


—_———— ee o—__—_—_ 


and thus exert a corrosive and destructive 


Viewed from this standpoint, there be- 
comes apparent a remarkable correspond- 


four hours; it may, in some cases, be re- 
tarded for forty-eight or seventy-two 
hours. It lasts for three or four days. To 
this elevation succeeds a progressive low- 
ering, sometimes abrupt, which brings 
back the amount of urea and uric acid to 
the normal or lower. In subacute rheuma- 
tism, the rise in the urea or uric acid is 
less prolonged than in acute rheumatism, 
not exceeding the first twenty-four hours. 

4. The proportion of phosphoric acid 
rises at the same time as that of the urea 
and uric acid. Like them its appearance 
may be retarded. The increase of the 
phosphoric acid continues longer espe- 
cially in acute rheumatism, than that of 
the urea and uric acid; but the persistence 
of the increase after the initial elevation 
ought not to be attributed to the salicylate; 
it is, like the polyuria, the natural and or- 
dinary consequence of the convalescence, 


—__e--o—______ 


Chloral Hydrate as an Antidote for 
Strychnia. 


A VERY good case illustrating the prac- 
tical utility of a knowledge of the antago- 
nism of poisons, which occurred lately in 
Irejand, is related by a correspondent of 
the American Practitioner. A Dr. Gray, in 
Down County, had been in the habit of 
using chloral to counteract the action of 
strychniain dogs. Game-preserving being 
very strict there, baits poisoned with 
strychnia were commonly laid for dogs, 
and in five such caseg he had, by means of 
chloral, saved the lives of the dogs. How 
many died, he does not say. Being thus 
familiar with the antagonism of these two 
poisons, when he was summoned to a man 
who had taken strychuine suicidally, he 
took with him some chloral hydrate. He 
found that the man had been sick shortly 
after taking the poison, and a friend had 
melted a pound of butter and put it down 
his throat—on what toxicological or anti- 
toxicological grounds does not appear. 
When the doctor saw the man, which was 
two hours after taking the poison, he 
found him in bed with his head thrown 
back, his eyes staring, and the strychnine 
spasm recurring every three minutes. The 
spasm of the jaw did not pass off in the in- 


[August, 1880, 


dilated, as much so asif a large dose of 
belladonna had been taken; pulse too fast to 
count, weak, and wiry; tongue, mouth, and 
fauces swelled, red, and dry; great prostra- 
tion. Gave Hartshorne’s cholera mixture 
every hourand a half. No change occurred 
for two hours; added digitalis and whiskey 
toddy every hour, which caused an im- 
provement in volumeand distinctness. Left 
at 12 o’clock, ordering the treatment con- 
tinued. 9.30 A.M., reported better; slept 
an hour, but had commenced to purge, pro- 
bably from castor oil, of which they had 
administered several doses on their own 
responsibility; I added ice to treatment and 
forbade all water except slippery elm. 

2 o’clock P.M., March 31. Seen by my- 
self; resting easy; no vomiting since 11.30 
A.M., when the ice and slippery elm water 
had been given; all the previous treatment 
had been continued; purging had ceased at 
10 o’clock; pupils still dilated; pulse rapid 
but full and soft; tongue and fauces still 
red, but not swollen; drank half a glass of 
milk at 12 o’clock, and suckled at 1, falling 
asleep afterward, and being asleep when I 
arrived. Ordered dil treatment discon- 
tinued and left the child asleep. Perfect 
recovery followed.—A. W. Morris, M. D., 
of Klizabethtown, Ky., in Med. and Surg. 
Reporter, 


———¢+e—______ 


Complete Amaurosis from the Use of 
Salicylate of Soda. 


Dr. Francisco Garrr reports, in Gaz- 
zelta degli Ospitali, a case of sudden and 
complete amaurosis, which lasted ten 
hours, and was induced by the medicinal 
use of salicylate of soda. The patient, a 
girl of sixteen, was suffering from acute 
articular rheumatism, for which 121g 
grains of the drug was prescribed every 
heur during ten hours. After taking 
this amount the articular pains were re- 
lieved, but the patient was seized with 
deafness, noises in the ears, and complete 
blindness. The pupils were widely di- 
lated, and the sclerotic and cornea on each 
side highly sensitive. After perception 
of light had returned, the mydriasis still 
continued. The ophthalmoscopic exami- 
nation generally gave negative results, 
Neither the urine nor the saliva yielded 
the characteristic reaction of salicylic acid 
in presence of ferric perchloride. The 
ocular symptoms lasted in all about ten 
hours, but left no permanent impairment 
of sight. 

——++e—___ 


Transverse Depressions on the Nails. 


Dr. JAMEs Sawyer, in a note to the 
Lancet, agrees with Dr. Duckworth that 
“‘there is a rather more rapid formation of 
nail than that of two complete growths in 
a year.” From his own observations, he 
should say that from three to four months 
are usually occupied in the passage of a 
furrow from the Junula to the end of the 
nail. These grooves are very common. 
They are sometimes to be seen on all the 
finger nails; often they occur only on the 
thumb nails. If a person’s nails be free 
from transverse furrows, we may conclude, 
almost with absolute certainty, that he has 


not had a serious illness in the last three or 
four months. 


He has found three or four 


of these depressions, equidistant and 


parallel, on the thumb nails of women who 


terval of the spasm, so he could not ad- 
minister the chloral draught at once, but 
had to pass it by teaspoonfuls through a 
space where two molar teeth had gone, By 
this means one drachm of chloral was ad- 
ministered, with the effect that he had only 
two more severe spasms, the latter much 
less severe than the first. As soon as the 


are the subjects of dysmenorrhea—a fur- 
row marking each painful ‘‘ period.” 
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Treatment of Tetanus by Smoking 
Indian Hemp. 


Dr. Joun C. Lucas, in the Medical Times 


The Action of Salicylate of Soda upon 
the Urea, and Uric and Phosphoric 
Acids of the Urine, in Acute Rheuma- 
tism. 


Tuts forms the subject of a paper by Dr. 
Lecorché and M. Talamon, in the Revue 
Mensuelle de Médecine et de Chirurgie, which 
we find condensed in the Med. and Surg. 
Reporter. 
The authors first briefly notice and sum up 
the results of the few researches recorded 
by previous observers as to the state of the 
urine after the administration of salicylate 
of soda. ‘‘ Hn résumé,” Say they, ‘al- 
though differing as to details, all these 
(seven) authors, save gone, agree that ina 
general way the salicylate of soda increases 
the proportion of solid matters in the urine. 
Some have found a diminution of urea, 
while others noted no appreciable modifi- 


m 
m 


esellschaft, in 
Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. 


cation of it. The uric acid was increased, 
according to the majority, diminished ac. 


jaw became somewhat relaxed, an emetic 
was administered, followed by another 
drachm of chloral ina couple of hours, and 
the patient made a perfect recovery. 


infant, 
been playing ‘‘ keep house” 
two years older, who, having invited the 
youngster to dine with h 


her table the luxury, poke root, calling it 
sliced turnips. 


taken probabl 
said a handful 
occurred at 5.30. Dr. 
P.M 


restless, w 


and Gazette, strongly advocates the treat- 
ment of tetanus by smoking Indian hemp. 
The leaves of the cannabis indica are mix- 
ed with three or four times their quantity 
of ordinary tobacco. Directly there are 


a 6 oO indications of a spasm coming on, the 

: . fumes are inhaled until the attack ceases. 

mabe sd ot ecptia be: y Phytolacca The patient is then left quiet, but carefully 
? watched, so that the pipe may be instantly 

Manrcu 30, 1880, I was called to see H., | handed to him on any appearance of the 


aged two years. History.—Had 


spasm returning. In this way the patient 
with a sister 


is kept continuously under the influence of 
hemp, day and night, nourishment being 
carefully administered at the same time, 
The advantages claimed for this mode of 
treatment are these: 1. The spasms are cut 
short. 2. They reappear gradually. at 
longer and longer intervals, 3. They 

radually become not only less frequent, 
But less severe. 4. This saves the patient’s 
vital powers. Mr. Khasligir, of India, has 
also treated five cases of traumatic tetanus, 
ali recovering, by this method, 


er, had placed upon 


Not being able to go I sent 
y friend and pupil, Dr. J. R. Gray, who 
ade the following report: Child had 
two ounces (as the mother 
, about 4.30 P.M. Vomiting 
Gray arrived at 10 
; ing and extremely 
ith constant thirst; pupils widely 


Found it vomit 


August, 1880. ] 
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Pilocarpine for Prurigo. 


From the observation of the fact that 
sufferers from prurigo feel relief when the 
secretion of the sudoriparous glands is ac- 
tive, O. Simon has been led to try the 
preparations of pilocarpine and of jabor- 
andi itself in this distressing condition, A 
yery numerous series of trials have per- 
suaded him of the beneficial action of this 
means of treatment. In adults he uses a 
subcutaneous injection of pilocarpine, or 
prescribes a syrup of jaborandi. The pa- 
tients, soon after the administration of 
the medicine, are enveloped in blankets 
for two or three hours. In patients suffer- 
ing from psoriasis the perspiration is 
very scanty, while in pruriginous patients 
it is very abundant. The effects of this 
mode of treatment were, abatement of 
the accustomed sense of pruritus, soften- 
ing of the skin, and diminished tendency 
to relapse. In general the case did not 
last longer than a fortnight, and in very 
severe cases three weeks. 


—_—_—_0-o e —___—__ 
Effects of Oil of Tanzy. 


Dr. G. JEwert, Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, reports eight cases of poi- 
soning with this drug. Case 1. Fifteen 
drops at 11 A.M., a teaspoonful at 2 P.M. ; 
convulsions, shock, general cyanosis; re- 
covery. Case 2. Teaspoonful to promote 
catamenia; convulsions, and death in one 
hour and a half. Case 3. Unknown quan- 
tity to cause abortion; convulsions; death 
in three hours and a quarter; no abortion. 
Case 4. Teaspoonful to cause abortion; 
coma; recovery; no abortion. Case 5. 
Four drachms; spasms and death. Case 
6. To cause abortion; rapid death; no 
abortion. Case 7. Decoction of tanzy 
leaves to produce abortion; paralysis; 
coma; death in twenty-four hours, without 
abortion. Case 8, Infusion of leaves daily 
for a week; also for vaginal injection; 
abortion, metritis, peritonitis; recovery 
after three months. 

As druggists are often asked for oil of 
tanzy under various pretences, we believe 
the above table will be useful in reminding 
them of the dangers attending the sale of 


Chlorate of Potash. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Harxiy, of Belfast, 
eulogizes this drug for its usefulness in the 
treatment of ulcers, burns, abscesses, etc., 
and relates cases in which, applied in a 
lotion as well as internally, it caused rapid 
healing of these lesions. His theory of its 
action and method of employing it is that, 
being principally composed of two ele- 
ments indispensable to the formation of 
healthy blood, viz., oxygen and potassium, 
its administration, especially where one or 
the other of these substances is deficient, 
tends to improve and elevate the condition 
of the circulating fluid, upon which the 
health of every organ of the body depends, 
After its continued use the patient experi- 
ences an increase of appetite, of nervo- 
muscular force; all the bodily functions 
are performed with greater ease, the color 
improves, and the flesh-producing power is 
manifestly augmented, as evidenced by in- 
creased weight, the character of the blood 
itself being altered by an addition to its 
fibrin and plastic qualities. For internal 
use, he generally orders a saturated solu- 
tion for adults, one ounce three times daily 
before or after food. Most useful by it- 
self, yet its efficacy in arresting disease, in 
chlorotic or hemorrhagic diatheses, may be 
greatly enhanced by the addition of iron in 
one of its many forms, the most convenient 
being the tincture of muriate of iron. 


—_—_—__ 0 
Phosphate of Bismuth. 


M. Trepenat recommends, in Montpellier 
Médical the employment of phosphate of 
bismuth in preference to the subnitrate. 
The anti-diarrheal action of phosphate of 
bismuth is manifested in the same way as 
the subnitrate. In consequence, however, 
of its greater insolubility, the phosphate 
acts in rather weaker doses, especially in 
gastric affections. Notwithstanding the 
acidity of the gastric fluids, it is not in the 
slightest degree affected, which is but na- 
tural, since it resists strong acids, even in 
a concentrated form. The phosphate acts 
in somewhat smaller doses than the subni- 
trate, and the difference in activity is suf- 
ficiently great to create a superiority, from 


tanzy and its preparations. 


Hydriodic Acid in Asthma. 


J. P. Otrver, M.D., of Boston, 
writes as follows to the Medical and 
Surgical Journal of that city: ‘In 


Dr. F. I. Knight’s review of ‘Berk- 
art on Asthma,’ he incidentally alludes to 
the results of my treatment of asthma with 
large doses of iodide of potassium. In con- 
nection with the above, I desire to state 
that the drug, in doses of five or ten grains, 
seldom gave relief; but large doses, contin- 
ued for a long period, gave entire relief in 
the majority of cases. ame patients, how- 
ever, were unable to take the iodide of po- 
tassium even in small doses; in such cases 
I used asa substitute hydriodic acid, and, 
as Dr. Knight says, ‘with surprisingly 
satisfactory results.’ 

“The form I have oftenest used is the 
syrup of hydriodic acid, and that prepared 
by Robert W. Gardner, of New York, 1 
consider the best; it is agreeable to the 
taste, and not likely to be affected by ex- 
posure to light and air. It should be given 
as follows: Begin with small doses, twenty 
or thirty drops well diluted with water, 
and taken about half an hour to an hour 
before meals; if taken after meals it may 
disturb the stomach, set up fermentation, 
and cause colic, acid stomach, and pain in 
the head; increase the dose gradually, and 
a tablespoonful dose should not be ex- 
ceeded. 

“In cases of chronic bronchial catarrh, 
and in fact in all cases where iodide is in- 
dicated, I have found the syrup of hydrio- 
dic acid of great value. 


———_eo-o—_—_ 
Inoculability of Leprosy. 


Tue following case is related in the 
Medico-Literary Journal for May, 1880: 

The son of a physician on one of the 
Hawaiian Islands inoculated himself with 
the disease. He was playing with a little 
native leper in whom the disease had so far 
advanced as to haye caused the loss of all 


this point of view, in favor of the phos- 
phate. The doses are likewise varied, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. They 
are usually about from one to two grammes 
(fifteen to thirty grains). The mode of ad- 
ministration is absolutely identical with 
that of the subnitrate. With infants it 
suffices to place the desired quantity on the 
tongue, and to offer the breast or bottle. 
The salt is ont conveyed into the stomach, 
and it is possible by this means to adminis- 
ter large doses. Adults take this drug sus- 
pended in some liquid. In many cases 
some advantage is found in making it into 
sweetmeats and pastilles of about one or 
two grammes. They become disintegrated 
in the mouth, and the phosphate is gra- 
dually conveyed into the stomach without 
the patient having been able to perceive the 
presence of an insoluble salt in the mouth. 


—_—_—__- ¢—_—_—_ 


Resuscitation of an Executed Criminal 
—Death from Delirium Tremens the 
Following Day. 


Tur Lancet contains a brief account of 
the resuscitation of a criminal named 
Takacs, who was hanged recently at Raab, 
in Hungary. The method of execution 
adopted in Hungary is peculiar. There is 
no drop; the gallows is but little raised. The 
noose is of fine rope, and is placed around 
the neck of the criminal, and is then so 
tightened by a sudden “‘tour de main” of 
the executioner as to cause strangulation, 
and eyen dislocation of the cervical ver- 
tebre. Great skill is, of course, necessary, 
to produce this effect. Afterward, the 
body of the criminal is raised to the gallows 
by the assistants of the executioner. For- 
merly the dislocation of the vertebra was 
produced in a much more certain, although 
more brutal manner. After the criminal 
had been suspended, the executioner jump- 
ed upon his shoulders with a force which 
never failed to produce the desired effect. 
In the present method a powerful contrac- 
tion of the muscles of the neck may inter- 
fere with the effect of the sudden tighten- 
ing of the noose. In the case of Takacs 
the same effect was produced by another 


sensibility in his legs below the knees. 
The leper was amusing his playmate by 
inserting a pin into the calf of his leg, and 
the plucky white boy, not to be outdone by 
a Kanaka, took the same pin and inserted 
it into his own leg. The consequence was 
the physician’s son became a leper. 


cause. The execution took place in the 
ordinary way. The medical officer in at- 
tendance stated, immediately, that the man 
was dead, and in two minutes the body 
was cut down and carried to the post mor- 
tem room of the Raab Hospital. Professor 
Bierbaurer proposed to make some obser- 


vations upon it by electrical stimulation, 
but when he was about to commence tre- 
mors were observed, and a choking noise 
was heard in the throat. The professor’s 
assistants were seized with panic, and a 
message was sent off to the Procureur 
General, to know what should be done 
with the body of a criminal the muscles of 
which contracted without the aid of elec- 
tricity! Pending the reply, however, the 
professor set about completing the resus- 
citation. It was found that the vertebral 
column was intact, and that there was a 
large scrofulous sore on the neck, which 
had apparently been so irritated by the rope 
ag to cause extreme pain and death-like 
syncope. It seemed, also, that a number 
of enlarged glands had prevented the com- 
pression of the trachea and strangulation. 
The first distinct movement which was 
observed was the elevation of the hand to 
the back of the neck. As consciousness 
returned the patient passed into an intense 
attack of delirium tremens, of which he 
died next day. 


—_—__0-+ e —___—__ 


The Analgesic Effects of Rapid and 
Forcible Respiration. 


Dr. BensaAmin LEB, in a paper on this 
subject, read before the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, begins by dis- 
claiming all sympathy with modern pseudo- 
Hellenists, and explains that the word anal- 
gesia is not one of the ambitious fledglings, 
but a well known term used to describe 
that condition of the body in which there 
is insensibility to pain without loss of the 
sense of touch or feeling. The term an- 
esthesia comprehends the latter: hence the 
necessity for a distinctive word. 

Some time during the early part of the 
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told him to desist, as the dreaded “‘lancing” 
was over. He insisted that he had not felt 
a particle of pain, only a sensation of strong 
pressure upon the abscess. This sensation 
as of heavy pressure, or of a blow received, 
Lhave frequently met in evacuating abscess- 
es where an anesthetic has been given in 
insufficient quantity to produce uncon- 
sciousness, inducing, that is to say, anal- 
gesia, but not perfect anesthesia or nar- 
cosis, On the 3d of May (the second day 
after the operation) the urine became some- 
what turbid, and, placing it under the 
microscope, I found it to contain a con- 
siderable quantity of pus. This left no 
doubt of the nature of the abscess, which 
further declared itself in a few days by the 
passage of urine through the wound on 
micturition. Under the use of stimulating 
injections and the employment of the 
catheter the sac rapidly diminished up to a 
certain point; it then ceased to heal, and 
showed a disposition to ulcerate at two or 
three sites along the track of the sinus, 
notwithstanding the use of the nitrate of 
silver probe and the insertion of gelatin 
pencils of sulphate of zinc. I accordingly 
decided, with the approbation of Dr. 
Atkinson, who had now returned, to lay 
open the fistula up to the point where the 
tissue appeared healthy. This I did on the 
11th of May, using scissors and a grooved 
director, and dividing two bridles, each 
about an inch broad. Under the analgesia 
induced by rapid and deep breathing this 
little operation was as painless as the pre- 
vious one, although a much severer test, as 
it occupied at least thrice as much time. 
The subsequent history of the case pos- 
gesses no interest in this connection. In 
two other instances in which I tried this 
method my success was not so gratifying. 
One was that of a lady on whom I lanced 


spring of 1879, he says, I sent my child’s 
nurse, who was suffering from a severe 
toothache, to Dr. Bonwill, the well-known 
dentist. She went, much against her will, 
as she wished to have the tooth extracted 
by Dr. Thomas, under the influence of pro- 
toxide of nitrogen, and had a great dread 
of pain. I insisted on the other course, 
thinking that Dr, Bonwill might consider 
the tooth worth saving. That was not his 
view, however, and the young woman 
came home greatly delighted, saying that 
“Dr, Bonwill had pulled her tooth, and 
had not hurt her a bit.” On questioning 
her as to what means he had adopted to 
prevent her feeling pain, she said that ‘‘ he 
had made her breathe as fast as ever she 


could, and before she knew it the tooth was 
out,” and, although she was conscious of 
the jerk, she suffered not a particle of pain. 
I was, of course, already familiar with Dr. 
Bonwill’s claim to the discovery of a new 
means of rendering the body insensible to 
pain for a brief space of time, and with 
Dr. Addinell Hewson’s experiments in this 
connection, but this was the first case in 
which it had been successfully accom- 
plished occurring in my own immediate 
experience. The result had been so entirely 
satisfactory that it strengthened the deter- 
mination I had already formed to try the 
method in some case of minor surgery re- 
quiring but a short time for the operation. 
An opportunity was not long in offering. 
My friend Dr. Atkinson, on leaving the 
city to attend the meeting of the American 
Medical Association at Atlanta, left a num- 
ber of his patients under my care. Among 
them was a young man of about five-and- 
twenty, of delicate build and appearance 
and nervous temperament, in whoma pain- 
ful swelling in the perineum had within a 
few days developed itself. 

I first saw him on the morning of April 
30. I found him with a quick, frequent, 
irritable pulse; skin somewhat dry, but not 


hot; and a countenance of considerable 
anxiety. The inner side of the right thigh 


at its junction with the perineum was the 
seat of a tense, fluctuating tumor, of the 
size of alarge teacup, portions of which 
were very sensitive to the touch. I ordered 
a flaxseed poultice, prescribed a quinine 
mixture, and promised to return the follow- 
ing morning and openit. I found him in 
a state of intense apprehemsiveness, so 
much so that I feared his nervousness 
would prevent his giving the method a fair 
trial. However, he obeyed my instruc- 
tions implicitly, and after he had continued 
the rapid inspirations for about three- 
quarters of a minute, I evacuated the 
abscess with a curved bistoury, making an 
incision of at least an inch in length. It 
gave exit to several ounces of thin whitish 
pus, in which I could detect no urinous 
odor. He continued the rapid breathing 
for at least half a minute after the act of 
incision, and was much surprised when I 


afelon. Her nerves were completely un- 
strung by the suffering through which she 
had passed, and I found great difficulty in 
making her breathe with sufficient force 
and rapidity. She certainly suffered pain 
at the moment of incision. Of course it 
was to be expected that severe pain should 
continue some time after the operation. 
Within a few weeks, one of my daughters, 
a girl of sixteen, of a tolerably quiet ner- 
vous temperament, has had a perfectly- 
sound, deeply-rooted bicuspid extracted by 
Dr. Bonwill while under the effect of the 
rapid breathing. She assures me most 
positively that she did not experience the 
slightest sense of pain. More recently one 
of my sons, a boy of nine, of remarkably 
steady nerves, has had two teeth drawn at 
one sitting, using the same method. He 
kept his eyes open. saw all that was going 
on, was conscious of the application of the 
forceps, but felt no pain, He describes a 
sensation of slight giddiness as produced 
by the effort of respiration, 

To pretend to generalize from so small a 
number of trials would, of course, be un- 
reasonable, but I consider that they demon- 
strate that it is quite possible, by a con- 
tinuance of rapid ard forcible respirations 
for a certain length of time, to induce such 
a condition of the nervous system that pain 
shall not be appreciated by the sensorium, 
and also that the success of the experiment 
will be considerably modified by the tem- 
perament of the patient and the condition 
of the nervous system at the time it is un- 
dertaken. How this singular effect is pro- 
duced, whether by the formation of car- 
bonic acid in the blood and throughout the 
tissues in such quantity as to exert its well 
known analgesic effects on the ultimate 
nerve filaments, or upon the brain itself ; 
or whether the phenomenon belongs to the 
domain of so called biology, a partial hyp- 
notism from fixation of the attention; or 
whether the brain is thus suddenly either 
congested or rendered anemic to such an 
extent ag to benumb its perceptions, are 
questions which I do not pretend to be able 
to answer. 


———_e-o 
The Cinchona Cure for Inebriety. 


Dr. C. W. EarLe has been examining 
the validity of the claim made in Chicago 
for cinchona as a specific for the cure of 
inebriety. The result of Dr, Earle’s in- 
vestigation, says the New York Medical 
Record, is that the cinchona treatment 
made more drunkards in the past year than 
any one liquor saloon. 


—_—_—__0- e—___—_ 


A WRITER in the British Medical Journal 
declares that glycerine in half teaspoonful 
doses is a simple and effective emetic for 
children. 


\ 
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Special Advertisements. 


A GRADUATE IN PHARMACY, 
Having 11 years’ experience, and capable of taking 
charge, desires a situation; has good references, and 
will be at lberty October 1st. PuH.G., care Drue- 
GIST CIRCULAR, 
SS 

SITUATION WANTED. 

Four years’ experience in the wholesale and retail 
business; book-keeper; first-class referer.ces, Ad- 
dress ‘“‘ULMUS,” care of DruacisTs CrrcuLAR. 


NE 
DRUGGIST 

Graduate wants situatfon; city or country; can 

give good reference. Address DRUGGIST, 1846 N. 

Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SE a aa. 
WANTED, A PARTNER 

With $1,500; will give such a person a half interest 
in a first-class drug store; sales from $600 to $700 
a month; must be a thoroughly competent druggist, 
and strictly temperate. For particulars, address K. 
F., care of Drueeists CrrcuLAR. 

CSS 

A RARE CHANCE. 

A gentleman (German) having manvfactured and 
dealt for the Jast ten years in fine essential Oils, es- 
sences, flavoring extracts, sauces and catsups, liquor 
flavorings and colorings, cigar and tobacco flavor- 
ing, French extracts, brewers’ materials, soda-water 
supplies and flavorings, etc., which have obtained 
several first-class diplomas at exhibitions, wishes 
to meet a first-class firm in order to manufacture 
for; has been working so far in a foreien country, 
where his goods have a large sale, but wants to 
move to the U. S.; will put up the finest, best, and 
cheapest goods ever seen in the market; his family 
and confectioners’ flavoring sell largely wherever 
shown; any firm engaging him will find it a most 
profitable opportunity; references given; samples 
shown. Please address at once ‘“MANUFAC- 
TURER, 1880,” care Druaeisrs CIRCULAR. 
i 


A GREAT BARGAIN 
Is now offered in the proprietorship, trade marks, 
etc., of Cary’s Family Medicines of 85 years’ stand- 
ing. Address H. G. O. CARY, Zanesville, Ohio.j 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

A drug store in a live and pleasant town in Mis- 
Souri; a good location and a good chance; rood 
reasons for selling. Address MISSOURI, care of 
DrvuG@GISTS CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class drug store in the country, doing a good 
business; no opposition ; principals only need ap- 
ply. Address, or call on WM. OG. BUCKLEY, 31 
Merry Street, New York, 


A RARE CHANCE. 

A Philadelphia drug store for sale; located at 
corner of two principal streets; doing a fine family 
and presc’iption business: compounded over 6,0u0 
prescriptions last year; well stocked; no paints, 
oils, or heavy goods; price, $6,000, cash. Address 
E. C. & CO., 216 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE, 
My residence property, for $1,200, cash; worth more 
money; any physician wanting a desirable practice 
in a live towncan have it for nothing by buying 
property ; reason for selling, on account of health. 
JAMES A. REA, MD., Meredosia, Morgan Co . Ill. 


eND 
FOR SALE, 

An old-established drug store on one of the princi- 

pal streets, doing a good business, in a southern 

Indiana town; Satisfactory reasons for selling. Ad- 

dress DRUGS, care John D. Park & Sons, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 


In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 
Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 
parts ulars, apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwan- 
x is. 


ee, W 


SSSA 


FOR SALE, 
A drug stock of $5,000: doing an annual business 
of $13,000; located in a very desirable town of 5,000 


inhabitants in the centrai part of Iowa; can be 
purchased on easy terms. For further information 
address J. X. GARDNER, with Morrisson, Plum- 
mer & Co., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA DRUG STORE. 

An unusual opportunity is presented to purchase 
an old-esta»lished and prosperous drug business in 
a beautifal And thriving city of California. To a 
party meaning business, full articulars will be 
given by addressing CHEMIST, Dar 1311, San Jose, 
California. 


LVS 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 
And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission. 

A very snug little drug business in a town in New 
Jersey; only store; trade about $6.000; stock and 
fixtures $3,000; line of N. J. Central. 

,_ The greatest bargain ever offered in a drug store 
in Western Massachusetts; thriving town; beautiful 
store; at less than inventory. 

Handsome business in town in New Jersey; popu- 
lation, 7,000; stock, about $3,500; 40 miles from 
New York. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drag stores wanted in 
country towns for ond Ade purchasers, 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
plovers with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 
replies, 

N. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


$7,000 WILL BUY 


A first-class Drng store in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania; yearly sales $25,000 to $30,000; satisfactory 
reasons given for selling. For terms address M. 
S. SIMMONS, Oil City, Pa. 


EEE 
WANTED. 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
Boar cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGH 
S. FROST, P. 0. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


RY 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Will sell, on account of poor health, one of the 
best paying drug stores to be found, doing a big 
business at this time with a fineclass of traGe and no 
Opposition; just outside of Philadelphia. Only 
those meaning business and can handle $5,000 cash 
need answer. Price $6,000. Address D. Z. MARTER, 
Philadelphia P. O., Pa. 


SS 
FOR SALE, 
Well-established Philadelphia drug store, doing 
an excellent business; capable of speedily reim- 
bursing the purchase money; over 8,000 prescrip- 
tions filled in past year; a bona fide opportunity; 
best reasons for selling; price $2,500. Address J. 

VINTON, 906 Kace St., Philadelphia. 


SS SS 
FOR SALE, 
A handsomely farnished and well stocked retail 
drug store, located ou the most prominent corner in 
a city of over ahundred thousand inhabitants; do- 
ing a business of over twenty-five thousand dollars 
annually; good and satisfactory reason given for 
selling. Address A. B. C., care Holman Pad Co., 
93 William Street, New York City. 


i LEE 
FOR SALE, 

A drug store in the most flourishing city of the 
West; 10,000 inhabitants, and improving rapidly; 
stock and fixtures in good condition, and one of 
the best located in the city; established 5 years, and 
doing a good trade, which can be increased ; price 
$3,600, cash, which includes shelving and all fix- 
tures; ill health the cause of selling. For address, 
apply to Publisher of Druaetsts CrrcuLAk. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest and most complete retail drug store in 


Colorado; located in Leadville; doing a cash busi- 
ness of Over $50,000 a year; stock fresh and bought 
of first-class houses; stock and fixtures about 
$16,000; terms cash, actnal invoice of goods and 
fixtures; reason for selling, other business demand- 
ing attention. If you mean business, address Box 


1569, Leadville, Colorado. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Colorado, stock about $9,000; salesJast year $21,500, 
and prospect much better for this year; terms cash, 
or nearly so. Drug ‘stores in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Philadelphia, ete., at all prices, 
and more drug stores wanted. Address W. M. 
DICKSON, agent for Davegists Crrovtar, etc., 
619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘FOR SALEW—DRUG STORE, 

Atinvoice about $7,000; no bonns asked; average 
daily sales, $33.00; profits good; expenses light; 
black walnut fixtures; one of the best stocked and 
located stores in Chicago; prominent corner of a 


trade centre; owner away in other business, Ad- 
dress PHARMACIST, care Fuller & Fuller, Chicago. 


See 


TO THE GRADUATES OF THE 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 


Please send your address to the Registrar, and you 
will receive a copy of the Alumni Association Report 
for 1880, containing the addresses at Commencement 
and a complete list of all graduates to date. L. M. 
ROYCE, Registrar, P. O. Box 1860. 


SSS 
NEW YORK PATENT MEDICINE 
AND SPECIALTY AGENCY, 


36 Beekman Street, New York. 
G, W. STRICKLAND. J. G. M. CORDON. 


We place on the market, through original and 
tried methods, all reliable “Proprietary Ar- 
ticles,’’ and effect cash sales through a plan (our 
own) which is more effectual and speedy in the re 
sult than newspaper advertising. 

‘}O Druggists and others who have partially 
introduced any patent medicine or proprietary ar- 
ticle, and whose efforts have been brought to a 
standstill, owing to lack of means or limited terri- 
tory, our system commends itself, as it calls for no 
extravagant outlay. ‘‘We do not place the goods 
on the shelves of either wholesale or retail drug- 
gists, but create a public demand.” 

‘We also act as General Agents for the sale of 
all Proprietary Articles where the owners use their 
own methods of advertising.” 

N. B.—send stamp for circular of terms. 


TYLERmmporrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 
ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH—Trne. 
CUTTLE FISH BONES. 
FE NUGREEK SEEDS. 
HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Gross Boxes. 


MUSTARD SEEDS—All kinds. 

ENNA—AII kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT, 


THE UNDERSIGNED, 
Having an experience of over 30 years in his old firm, 
Charles Ellis, Son & Co., will execute orders as a 
broker for druggists’ goods of all kinds. Gl cerin 
a specialty. E, T. ELLIS, 145 South Front, Phila. 


DRUG STORE OWNERS, 


Who desire to sell out without unnecessary 
publicity, can register their stores at Dickson's 
Druegists Agency, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, for 
$5.00 per annum—if not sooner sold—and deduct the 
registering fee from the commission (2 per cent. 
on total selling price) when paid. (S~No charge 
to persons wishing to purchase. 


LS SS 
GEO. D. ELLIS, GEO. W. ELLIS. JNO. D. ELLIS. 
ESTABLISHED 18438. 
GEO. DD. BHLLIs & Sons, 
(Successors to Horn & Ellis), Manufacturers of 


Ellis’ Patent Combination Truss. 


Trusses of every description, Shoulder Braces, Ab- 
dominal Supporters, Flannel Protectors, Abdominal 
Belts, Suspensories, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


No. 307 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. THOUBBORON, 


No. 28 Cedar Street, New York; 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TRANSPARENT SIGNS 
DRUGGISTS’ SPECIALTIES. 
NOTICE. 


To the Drug Trade of New York 
City and Brooklyn. 

Mr. J. H. WILLSON, 329 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is authorized to receive your application in 
the WzstERN Druceists MuTUAL BENEFIT Asso- 
CIATION of Cincinnati, Ohio, and will give correct 
vouchers for any moneys entrusted to his care in the 
interest of said association. 

By order of the association, 


J. M. DODCE, Sec’y. 


May 12, 1880. 


GEO. E. WALTON & CO., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
CINCINNATI, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,.—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
thowy boxes. 


LAUREL CROWN.—4\6 in.: Regalia Reina; 
10c.; fine Havana filler, specially selected dark 
Conn. wrapper. 


N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Drveeists 
only, by express, C. O. D., at thousand rates. 


SUCRE Ce ee 


Wines, BRanples. &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists,. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 
Address P.O. Box 2580. 


ARS 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougies and Catheters, 


AND 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application, 


SS SS 
F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFAOTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &c., 


29 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Sheppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
s Canary “ 8 «& Bird Lime. 
aA Son storer. Bird Lice Destroyer 
a6 Food for Gold Fish. (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty, 


[ August, 1880, 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12TH Sv., NEAR Isr AVENUE, AND 
146 CHatTHam S1., N, Y, 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FoR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to : 


SN 
PURE LIQUORS FOR MEDICAL’ 
USE. 


Noricr.—The interest of James Hanford in the 
business of A. Hanford & Co, expired on the first 
of January, 1880, ; 

The business is continued by the undersigned on 
his sole account. Orders solicited. Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

ALBERT HANFORD, 164 and 166 Chambers St. 


esterrerriirenesteerer= foresee 
ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts.) SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00! TO DRUGGISTS, 


CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 
94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The two suits brought by Mr. L. Funke, JR., of 
this city, proprietor of BOKER’S STOMACH BIT- 

ER, some time ago in the Fifth District Court of 
the State of Louisiana against Messrs, J. Dreyfuss 
& Co. and Mr. J. Gottschalk, both of New Orleans, 
to enjoin them from manufacturing and selling 
spurious Boker’s Stomach Bitter, and in which 
preliminary injunctions were granted in the month 
of March, 1879, have now, after argument by the 
most eminent legal talent in the State, been finally 
decided on June 3)/th, by said Court in favor of the 
Plaintiff, by perpetuating the injunction and award- 
ing pecuniary damages ‘to Mr. Funke. 

In the action brought in the Supreme Court by 

. FUNKE, JR.. the. proprietor of BOKER’S 
STOMACH BITTRR, against Thomas B. Arnoid & 
Co., to restrain the latter firm from preparing and 
selling an article purporting to be such Bitter and 
bearing copies of the Plaintiff's labels and trade 
marks, {he temporary injunction thus restraining 
the Defendants, y ir by Judge Donohue on 
June 5th, wason Monday, June 28th, ordered by 
the Court, Judge Westbrook presiding, to be con- 
tinued until entry of judgment. 

Mr. L. FUNKE, JR., is determined to prosecute to 
the full extent of the law all those who should 
infringe upon his rights by manufacturing or selling 
SPURLOUS Boker’s Stomach Bitter. 

N.B.—The GENUINE BoKER’s STOMACH BirTEeR can 
easily be recognized by an examination of the 
Tevenue stamps attached to the necks of the hottles, 
which are. invariably, cancelled in accordance with 
the U.S. Revenue Laws with a handstamp, con- 
taing the name of the proprietor, L. FUNKE, JR., 
the place, New York, and date of cancellation, 
whilst the manufacturers of the spurious article 
generally confine themselves to the use of a cross or 
some ink-marks, 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBETAT, 
Electrotypers’ Foit, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 
All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE CHICAGO. 


UOLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of this College 
commences Oct. 4th, 1880, and terminates Fe b 


26th, 1881. 
FACULTY. 


Chemistry <1..<teseenete: Prof. N. Gray Bartiett. 
Pharmacy | ae Prof. Geo. M. Hambright. 
Materia Medica ...... Ark Be Prof. H. D. Garrison, 

y --..++.... Prof. Edson §. Bastin. 
Laboratory Instruction...... Prof. Plym. 8. Hayes. 


FEES. 


Matriculation Fee Me but once)...... Ba ih Fi 
Lecture Tickets, fujl course (per session)..... oo 
80 


For announcement, apply to 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 


Chairman of the Lecture Committee, 
240 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


some tastes: 


August, 1880.] 


Notes and Queries. 


Norice.—it is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“ Communications” suitable for Ton Druaaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Golden Oil.—F. L. Bates (Albion, N. Y.) obliges 
us with the following formula for this preparation. 
It was the subject of a query in the July number of 
Tue Drueeists CIRCULAR: 


Bil Of DOMIOCK je. «ine <p aeery «2s 1 ounce 

BR CRORE ec ie Foe lwan bone ae» 1 ee 

Se OFIGGNUM ices cen aes Ae shay s 1 MS 

lg ONES CT: SRR Re Re 1 yy 
GNM CAMPROP.<.5<. cas see tarn ee 1% ounces. 
Tincture of capsicum ........-..... 2 oe 
EAT CEG) UR a PS as Se ee 2 pints. 


Dissolve the camphor in the éssential oils, add the 
tincture and the linseed oil to the solution, and shake 
well. 

For formulas very similar, and in some cases nearly 
identical, we are obliged to the following corre 
spondents: A. Allen (Sunfield, Mich.), J. F. Patton 
(York, Pa.), M. K. T. P. (Clyde, 0.), W.V. Spinning 
(Peru, Ind.), H. A. Alberts (Portland, Me.), E. J. 
Rodgers (Port Huren, Mich.), J. B. S., and J. M. 
Bickford (Rock Falls, Iil.), The main difference is 
that some omit the tincture of capsicum, some add 
oil of cajeput, and others cubstitute the tincture of 
camphor for the pure gum. We are also informed 
that in some places the liniment is called King’s 
Golden Oil. 

S. 8. B. (Cincinnati, 0).—Tooth Powders. 
A good receipt for a saponaceous powder was given 
in April, page 90. Here are a couple of others, 
somewhat different, which may be better suited to 


Orris Tooth Powder. 


Precipitated chalk......... peieckeatath,a 6 ounces. 
Powdered orris root Sal iS 

‘~ pumice stone a Sf 

i: gum myrrh 2 drachms. 
Oil of Javender,.....-..2... ae. eece 10 minims. 

Rose Tooth Powder. 

Precipitated chalk... ... ....... 6 ounces. 
Powdered pumice stone.....-.... 1 ounce. 
Cuttlefish bones, powdered....... 1 © 
Carbonate of magnesia..........- % * 
Bole of Armenia..........-.- 2to 4 drachms. 
CLOLOLTORG, 25s eaain'ganesi 265 semis 6 drops 

POR AN TT ote 0 a-ha nine tne 10 by 

ROUT VO ca 5.5 <a. n.ojee hata Stee we.0'8)s 10 ck 


The bole of Armenia is first to be rubbed to a very 
fine powder, with the precipitated chalk gradually 
added, and the other ingredients are to be after- 
wards mixed in. As the object of the bole is only 
to give a rosy tint to the powder, and its coloring 
power is somewhat variable, the quantity to be 
used cannot be determined more exactly. The car- 
bonate of maguesia is added to render the powder 
lighter, and, therefore, apparently cheaper in the 
eyes of customers, who generally judge from the 
bulk more than from the weight. 


‘© Yonkepia.” 
To The Druggists Circular : 

Your correspondent, who inquires for information 
concerning the ‘‘ Yonkepiz,” probably means the 
yonkepin, or ‘“‘water chincapin,” a plant of the 
Nymphee family, which grows in immense abun- 
dance in the lakes of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
being especially plentiful in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
where it furnishes a valuable mast for the wild hogs. 
The seed capsules are very large, being frequently 
eight to ten inches in diameter, and containing 
sometimes a hundred or more seeds, each about the 
size and shape of an ordinary acorn. These seed 
capsules are a very curious object to travellers, who 
find .n them a resemblance to the Egyptian lotus. 
When green, or in ‘‘roasting ear,’’ to use the par- 
lance of the country, the seeds are by no means bad 
eating, resembling green corn or maize in taste, 
hence the name. Bears and deer are excessively 
fond of the green seed. The dry seeds are so very 
hard that they can only be eaten by hogs. They re- 
quire two years to germinate when planted. Roast- 
ed and pounded, they make a tolerable substitute for 
coffee, for which purpose they were much used dur- 
ing the war by the coffeeless Confederates (quorum 
pars fui). If they have any medicinal value I never 
found it out, and I have used them in every way, 
and that, too, at a time when I was narrowly scan- 
ning our native herbs for their therapeutic qualities. 

F. L. James, Ph.D., M.D. 


J. T. B. (Fulton Mo.).—(1.) The formula of the 
particular brand of Koumiss mentioned in your let- 
ter has not been published; it is what may be called a 
semi-proprietary article. (2.) Appert’s Process is the 
best for preserving the juices of fruits with their 
natural flavor, but there are also other methods 
more or less employed in the large way. In all 
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cases it is absolutely necessary to remove pectic 
matters before bottling, else the result would be a 
jelly instead of a liqnid. | 
R. H. A. (Millbrook, N. Y.).—(1.) To Color 
Aleoholic Preparations, cudbear, cochineal, 
and burnt sugar are most generally used. By vary- 
ing the nature and proportions of the artificial 
coloring almost any shade can be obtained, from 
pale brandy to the brightest red or the darkest port 
wine color, (2.) The line in question directs ‘‘ Ni- 
trate of Potassa’’ as clearly as typescan make it. 
What may be the difficulty about the interpretation 
of this part of the prescription is more than we can 
understand. The ambiguity lies in the two follow- 
ing lines, ordering “‘syrup of tolu and cinnamon 
water, of each enough to complete four fluid 
ounces.’’ Should the prescription be taken to the 
letter, all the syrup of tolu or the cinnamon water 
may be left out altogether as Jong as the four fluid 
ounces are completed with either of the liquids. It 
is to be presumed that the prescriber meant equal 
parts of each of these, but his failure to say so 
leaves his prescription incomplete and ambiguous. 


E..J. R. (Michigan). Blackberry Cordial is 
usually made from the berries, not from the root. 
The following gives a good preparation: 


Crushed blackberries ........ ....-.+ 1 gallon. 
(Brand yids Act. Ys swssiatds Wolo anisislg's «sbeldve Wit SE 
Sagar Hr). 7Ree ast. eles. ste 2 pounds. 


Macerate the berries with the brandy for five or six 
days, express the liquor, add the sugar, and, after 
two weeks, decant or filter. A good and efficient 
diarrhcea cordial can also be made from the black- 
berry root or its fluid extract, but it would not be 
the article expected by the public when they ask for 
blackberry cordial. The following makes a prepara- 
tion pleasant to the taste, and at the same time of 
great value in diarrhea, summer complaint of chil- 
dren, and similar affections: 


Elixir of Blackberry Root. 


Blackberry root. 0... .j0000 peoesecess 2 ounces. 
Clovesiaer acest ne erie Riaisar<ialerostajslo 1 drachm. 
Cinnamon 
Simple elixir, sufficient. 
Exhaust the drugs by maceration or percolation 
with enough of the elixir to obtain one pint of pre- 
paration. In place of blackberry root, two fluid 
ounces of its fluid extract may be substituted. The 
dose of the elixir would be from one to four fluid 
drachms. A remarkable property of blackberry root 
is that, although to the taste it displays but little 
astringency, it is more efficacious than other drugs 
richer in tannin, such as oak bark, alum root, etc., 
and in its after effects seldom causes the costiveness 
which is so often experienced with the more power- 
ful astringent medicines. 


N. A. K. (Omaha, Neb.).—Receipts for making 
Koumiss have been more than once published in 
our columns from time to time. Two processes, 
one slightly differing from the other, were described 
in June, 1880, page 123. 


Werbena Cologne. A Correction.—C. 
R. Avery (Brooklyn, N. Y.) thus corrects the for- 
mula communicated by him last month, It should 
read as follows: 


Otto of lemon grass .......+.+-++-+ 3 drachms. 
Ci lemon peel (fresh)..... eoaeee 2 OUNCES 
ty orange peel (fresh)......... . 4drachms. 
Pure Spirit..... 2.065200 seer eesweses 4 pints. 


Mix, and, after standing a month, filter. The only 

difference between the two formulas is in the quan- 

tity of oil of lemon used. Instead of the four 
ounces directed in the first instance, only two 
should be added. 

A Dispensing Difficulty. 

To The Druggists Circular : 

Some time since I received the following prescrip- 
tion: 

B. Sodii phosphite 
Glycerine ...... BR Bee Aas salte stoay stotrelos he 
Acid. carbolic.......2.... S5 

Misce. Signa, inject three times daily. 

I asked the patient whether this was to be used as 

it was or after dilution, and he answered: ‘I shall 

use it asitis.”” In the first place, I am not responsi- 
ble for the ungrammatical Latin of the prescription. 

In the second, I have never heard that the salts of 

phosphorous acid were used medicinally or other- 

wise, or that they are in the market at all. Upon 
inquiry at the largest drug house in this city, Ifound 
such to be the case, as they had never heard of or 
seen them. Lastly, I think it was a most heroic 
treatment to let a patient inject nearly pure carbulic 
acid. Yet the prescription was from a physician of 
reputation. Your opinion would oblige me greatly. 
Cc. 8. 


Baltimore, Md. 

(Nore.—The irregularity in Latin we consider of 
but little importance; it is one of those oversights to 
which every one is liable. But the strength of the 
carbolic acid. solution is a serious matter, and the 
use of phosphite of soda makes the prescription 
quite an uncommon one. More we dislike to say 
without haying seen the original document itself, 


but we would be pleased to hear the comments of 
such of our readers as may have had experience 
with similar mixtures, ] 

Corn Ointment.—X. (St. Louis, Mo.) recom- 
mends the following, which he has frequently used, 
with almost instant relief: 


Powdered sugar of lead... .......... 1 drachm, 


ig ik ga gs Mees Rene Pre Beery | 1 Wi 
x COImDUOLe Tce cses selene teint 1 My! 
MEAT POs acres oe heshshan Mois Sep 1 H 


Sweet oil, 

Vaseline or cosmoline, 
Mix the powders thoroughly, and add enough sweet 
oil to make a stiff paste; lastly, add sufficient vase. 
line or cosmoline to bring the whole to the con- 
sistence of an ointment, 


Lot each, sufficient. 


J. L. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Searlet Imk and 
Violet Ink are conveniently made by dissolving 
in water the corresponding coal-tar colors, obtain- 
able from most dealers. Eosine red is the best for 
the first kind, and Paris or Hoffmann’s violet for the 
second. 


J. W. A. (Manchester, Englind).—(1.) Soluble 
Copaiba, Liquor Copaiba Alkalinus, can be made 
by mixing pure copaiba balsam with half its volume of 
liquor potasse, made of double the strength directed 
in the last London Pharmacopeia. The mixture is 
next brought to nearly the boiling point in a glass 
vessel, and poured, while still hot, into a separator. 
The apparatus being covered up, the whole is allow- 
ed to cool very slowly and Jeft undisturbed during 
afew days. Then the clear portion of the liquid is 
carefully drawn off throngh a hole or cock placed 
at the bottom of the vessel, the first few drops that 
pass being rejected. and the stream being stopped 
before any of the floating oil reaches the orifice. 
The product is miscible with water without turning 
milky, but is far from representing all the virtues of 
balsam of copaiba. The oily liquid left out consists 
of almost pure essential oil of copaiba, a very im- 
portant component part of the balsam. In fact, the 
operation above described is, with some slight 
modifications, one of the processes employed for 
preparing oil of copaiba. (2.) Solution of Chloride 
of Iron, when mentioned in American publications, 
means, of course, the preparation of the United 
States Pharmacopceia, which is about six per cent. 
weaker than the stronger solution of perchloride of 
iron of the British Pharmacopeaia. (8.) By Acetic 
Acid in the receipt for Slardard Muctlage lately 
given in Tan Drueaists CrrouLaRr, the ordinary 
acid of sp. gr. 1:047is no doubt the kind intended. 
Your other question you can readily answer for 
yourself with the help of a few easy experiments. 


D. Z.( Newark, 0.).—The Pomade Unique mention- 
ed in the Jast July number is, we believe, a very good 
preparation for preventing baldness. 


J. E. (Cleveland, 0.).—_ Obsolete Terms, The 
three and four ‘‘F,” still occasionally used by some 
wholesale druggists for designating various strengths 
of ammonia and sweet nitre, formerly had a distinct 
and recognized meaning; but now much confusion 
exists in regard to their true value, and this system 
of grading is deservedly falling into disuse. Scarce- 


ly two dealers agree as to the specific gravity or 


real strength corresponding to the same number of 
F's. 


EH. St. J. (St. Hyacinthe, Canada).—We can 


recommend no process for making Artificial Urine 
The only organic in- 
gredient of urine so far artificially obtained is 


for manufacturing purposes. 


urea, but other important constituents cannot be 
made in the laboratory. We are afraid the natural 
fluid will for a long time defy competition. In 


what manufacturing process is urine employed? 


Perhaps it might be replaced by appropriate chemi 
cals. 


EB. T. H. (Baltimve, Md.).—(1.) The Mary-~ 
land College of Pharmacy. Once before, 
about this time last year, an anonymous corre- 
spondent complained that this college was never 
In reply 
(July, 1879, page 131) his attention was called to the 
fact that, three months previously, two columns 
had been devoted to an account of the commence- 
This time our corre- 
spondent, Z. 7. H., honestly signs his name, and is 
correct in saying that THe Droaaists CrRcULAR 
was silent this year in regard to the college, of 
The reason 
of this silence is that no report reached us from any 
of the officers or members of the college, The secre- 
taries of most institutions of the same kind in the 
United States consider it a part of their duties to let 
the public know of their progress and dojngs. But 
if you hide your light under a bushel you must not 
expect to be noticed. (2.) Chlorinated Lime. 
The true chemical composition and status of c/lo- 


noticed in THE Drouae@tsts CIRCULAR. 


ment of that very college. 


which, we presume, he is an alumnus, 


ride of calcium, which can be extracted from chlo- 
rinated lime, although some chemists doubt its pre- 
existence in the compound, is a well-known salt 
frequently used in chemical operations. It is gene- 
rally prepared by saturating mnoriatic acid with 
chalk; it is also a by-product of various manufac- 
tures. As you remark justly, there are many, even 
among physicians and druggists, who cannot under- 
stand what is the difference between chlorides and 
hypochlorites. For instance, not long since the 
editor of a medical journal gravely proposed as & 
ready way for making chloride of lime to mix com- 
mon salt, chloride of sodium, with slaked lime. 
Another, an English physician, recommended as a 
superior disinfectant a mixture of nitrate of lead and 
chioride of sodium with the avowed object of form- 
ing a chloride of lead which would possess at the 
same time the virtues of chlorine and those of lead. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that in both these 
compounds the disinfecting properties of lime and 
lead were in no way increased by the presence of 
chloride of sodium. 

A. K. H. (Jefferson, 0.).— Amidogen, Am- 
mouia, NHHH, is capable, under certain circum- 
stances, of exchanging each atom of its hydrogen 
saccessively for a metal or a compound radical, acid 


tor basic—thus giving rise to a numerous class of 


compounds, all deriving from the same type. NHHH. 
The earliest discovered of these compounds were 
some of those in which one atom of hydrogen was 
thus replaced—for instance, NHHK, which was re- 
garded asa compound of potassium with NHg, then 
called amidogen, the potassium salt being named 
amide of potassium, analogous to the cyanide, 
CNK. Amidogen exists only in theory, at least it 
has not been isolated. 

V. R. (Delarti, N. ¥.\.—_ Patent Medicines. 
We cannot undertake to correct or improve the for- 
mulas of proprietary medicines intended for the 
market. In our back numbers many good receipts 
are to be found, which any one is at liberty to use 
with or without modification, but it is only right 
that the work of perfecting a formula, or adapting 
it to particular uses should be performed by him 
who is to reap the profits of the sale of the patent 
medicine. 


A. D. (Wareham, Mass.).—An article on London 
Purple, printed in another column, substantially 
answers your queries. 


F. X. (Ohio).—A good receipt for Bandoline was 
given in November, 1879, page 194. 


Large Doses.—¥. L. (Clay City, Ind.) writes: 
“The following prescription was not-long since 
presented to me, and I refused to dispense it: 

Bee Quinta ais ceo te bee ee cies ns eecte'p sia 80 grains. 
Sulphate of morphia........ .....+ 105 
Mix, and divide into six powders. Dose, one 
every four hours. This is a true copy, as written by 
a graduate of a leading medical college. I claim 
that sulphate of morphia in such doses is poisonous, 
and that such an amount of quinia is excessive, un- 
necessary, and hurtful. The patient presented the 
prescription himself, complaining of slight pains in 
the head, but there was nothing to indicate such 

heroic treatment. What is your opinion?” 


cANswer.— Unpleasant as it is for a druggist to be 
obliged to decline dispensing a prescription, we be- 
lieve that, the case being as represented, there 
was but little choice in the matter. This is sappos- 
ing it was not possible to communicate with the 
doctor, forin a private interview he might have 
given some reasons for prescribing as he did, or 
concluded to. decrease the doses. ] 


R. C. W. (Vaiden, Miss.).— MWuriatic Acid 
and Citrate of Iron and Quinia, The 
mixture is too complicated, and the composition of 
the citrate of iron and quinia too variable, to allow 
of .a definite answer. It is likely that the muriatic 
acid displaced some of the citric acid from its com- 
bination, but as the salt in question contains three 
bases—iron, quinia, and ammonia—and the muriatic 
acid was apparently not in excess, it is difficult to 
say what may have been the final results of the re- 
action. The appearance of the completed mixture 
would help to a certain extent to solve the problem. 


Todide of Potassium and Sulphate 
of Quinia Rendered Compatible.— Want. 
(Trent.m, Tenn.) recommends for this purpose the 
following manipulation, the subjoined prescription 
being taken as an illustration: 


ki. Iodide of potassium. ..,....+--+-++- 1 ounce. 
Sulphate of quinia............-...++ 1 drachm. 
Distilled water. ....... .....2-cesees 1 pint. 


“Dissolve the iodide of potassium in eight or ten 
ounces of the water. In a separate vessel dissolve 
the sulphate of quinia in the remainder of the water, 
adding enough sulphuric acid to make a clear mixture. 
Then gradually add this to the first solution, shake 


ride of lime, or hypochlorite of calcium, and its deriva- 
tives, have been the subject of many controversies 
and contradictory theories which would be out of 
place in our columns. For these we would refer 
you to treatises on pharmacy and chemistry. Chio- 


well, and filter. The mixture will be complete and 
unchangeable.” Our correspondent adds that, after 
meeting at first with the same difficulties as other 
druggists, he has frequently prepared the compound 
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above mentioned in the manner described, and 
thinks that druggists in general should be able to 
dispense it when wanted, as it is a valuable prescrip- 
tion. He objects to the use of aromatic sulphuric 
acid for dissolving the sulphate of quinia, because 
of the vegetable precipitate which forms almost in- 
variably. We would like to hear of the experience 
of our readers with this process, as any method that 
will prevent a precipitate in the solution is of great 
importance; but before a conclusion is reached the 
mixture should be kept at least one month during 
warm and during cold weather. 


A. T. (Osage City, Kans.).—To Dissolve 
Crude Carbolic Acid, the addition of five to 
ten per cent. of carbonate of soda to the water is 
perhaps the easiest way, but it is well to bear in 
mind that the crude acid generally contains a cer- 
tain proportion of tarry impurities perfectly insolu- 
ble in water. 

S. J. M. (St. Thomas, W. I.).—We can recommend 
no process for preserving raw Lime Juice with 
salicylic acid, because we consider the addition of 
acid quite unnecessary, and even, for more than 
one reason, injurious. Other methods, much to be 
preferred, were described in Tuz Druaaists Crrcu- 
LAR of June and July, 1880, 


To Dry Bottles Quickly Without 
Heat, /. Lenggenhager ( Utica, N. Y.) recommends 
the following plan: First clean the bottles properly, 
rinse them with rain water, and let this drain off for 
a short time. Then rinse the bottles with strong 
alcohol, and finally with ether. In a few minutes 
the bottles will be perfectly dry. Bisulphide of 
carbon may in some cases be substituted for ether, 
but this is left to the discretion of the operator. 
As the ether or bisulphide of carbon already em- 
ployed may be kept in separate bottles for further 
use, the process is not so expensive as it might seem 
at first. Our correspondent claims for this method 
no originality, but it isan excellent one, which, we 
believe, is not so generally known as it deserves 
to be, 

H. B. (London, England).—( 1.) German compressed 
yeast is, we presume, the same thing as the article 
known here under the nameof “ Dutch” compressed 
yeast. Its mode of preparation was described in 
Tuer Drugaists CrrouLar of January, 1880, page 42. 
(2.) Hau Angélique is the name of a tooth wash pre- 
pared by a firm in this city. Its composition is un- 
known to us, 


J. L. M. (Evansville, Ind.).—A good receipt for 
making Sarsaparilla Mead was given in Tue Druc- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, May, 1879, page 98. 


J. M. (Kansas City, Mo.). — Spirit of Ether is 
officinal in the British Pharmacopeia. It is nearly 
identical with the Compound Spirit of Bther of the 
United States Pharmacopeia, the only difference 
being that the expensive and not very useful ethereal 
oil is left out of the British preparation. The other 
article mentioned is unknown to us. Some more 
particulars regarding its nature, uses, or applications 
might be of some help in identifying it, but even 
this is by no means certain, Judging from the 
name, it is likely a proprietary article. 


H. L. W. (Clarksburg, W. Vu.).—(1.) When Black 
Root is ordered, Leptandra Virginica is, of 
course, to be dispensed. The name ig probably as 
bad as can well be selected for a drug, but it hap- 
pens that it is at present used for no other medicinal 
plant in this country. Culver's Physic, another 
name for the same root, although not quite unob- 
jectionable, has at least the advantage of being dis- 
tinctive, and not liable to confusion with any other 
popular designation in the present or future. (2.) 
Stillé and Maisch’s Dispensatory is considered quite 
high authority. 

Hog Cholera.—In Tesponse to a request pub- 
lished in the last number of Tue Druaaists Circv. 
LAR, C, Wes, Lyon (Spring Valley, O.) writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘We have made this disease a study, and 
find by careful experiments that the following mix- 
ture comes nearest reaching the disease. As an ex- 
cellent condition powder for hogs, and as a prevent- 
ive and cure for hog cholera, it can hardly be 
surpassed. Yet the remedy that will cure in one 
section of the country may be only a palliative in 
another. Here it rarely fails to eradicate the dread 
disease, and is by some considered a specific. The 
formula is the subjoined: 


Jamaica ginger........... ......... 4 drachms, 
Sulphate of soda............... .... 1 ounce. 
Chloride of sodium... .........,.... 4 ounces, 
Sulphide of antimony. 22.0... 02. a 
Licorice root Ay wurst Ai, SALAD: (Na 
Flaxseed meal...................... «otis 
Black mustard ..................... aad 
Resin 1M. ilk es, serge are ak Lar 8 
Nitrate of potassa.............. 0... a 
Capsicum. ): MM 20 SE, 1 ounce 
Sulphate of iron..... 20000000... 2 ounces, 


Powder each substance separately, and mix them 
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all thoroughly by passing through a fine sieve. The 
dose is from one to three tablespoonfuls, two or 
three times a day, mixed with soft food. I would be 
glad to correspond with any one who is honestly 
exerting himself to produce a remedy that will cure 
this dangerous disease.” 

Another correspondent, H. D A. (Alexis, Ml.), re- 
commends the following, which has been used in his 


neighborhood with good success: 


Bicarbonate of soda............ .... 15 pounds, 
Hyposulphite of soda................ 10 + 
Sulphate of iron............ mnoweuees rhe 
Sulphate of soda.... 2... ..2..c0ccce5 5 hy 
Black sulphide of antimony..... ... 8 ounces. 


J. 8. N. (Circleville, 0.).—A good test for distin- 
guishing Quinia from Cinchonidia was given in 
THE Drvuaaists Crrovnar of January, 1879, page 34. 


G.(Philadelphia, Pa.).—Formulas for “ Hot Drops” 
and Thompson's ‘‘ Number Six’? were printed in 
THE Drugeists Crrcuar for July, 1879, page 130. 


W. H. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—We have but little 
faith in the ozone process mentioned, but rot de- 
scribed, in the prospectuses forwarded, as a mode of 
preserving meats and fruits for an indefinite time, 
with their natural odor and flavor. It is difficult to 
understand what ozone can have to do with the 
preservation, or how the gas can be made to enter 
into a series of wonderful combinations, beginning 
with an ozonized blood pwrifier and ending with an 
zonized tooth powder. 


O. P. R. (Cleburne, Texas).—Your first query is 
noticed elsewhere in the Notes and Queries of the 
present month. The second cannot be answered 
unless the whole formula is sent, as the line itself, 
as it stands, has no meaning. 


C. P. (Galveston, Texas).—Many thanks for the 
formula, but the same was received from a number of 
correspondents in time for the July number of Tum 
CrrcuLaR. We would be glad to have the other 
formula mentioned in your letter, 


Rh. E. P. (Rockdale, Texas).—¥ rigorifie Mix- 
tures, with or without ice, for making ice cream, 
are to be used in ordinary freezers, provided with 
means for stirring the mixture. Salt and ice, so often 
employed for the purpose, make one of these frigorific 
mixtures. Equal parts of nitrate of ammonia and 
water constitute another. No particular directions 
are needed, except to operate from the start at as 
low a temperature as possible, and to use enough of 
the freezing materials. 


W.U. Z. (New Philadelphia, 0.).—We know of 
no work especially treating of the manufacture of 
Jlavoring ethers. It is a sort of information that is 
to be picked out of various books on chemistry, 
pharmacy, and perfumery. In the “Art of Per- 
fumery,”’ by Septimus Piesse, you will find probably 
the largest number of practical receipts of the kind 
to be had ina single yolume. The price of the book 
is $5.50. 

V. K. 8. (Fishkill, N. ¥.).—Aqua Mellis, 
Hiney Water, is a sweet-scented spirit formerly dis- 
tilled from aromatic substances, together with honey. 
The following is a simplified and improved formula: 


Alcohol.7275 Sean ed eee 10 pints, 
Rose water............ Saiclele sicle chee 24 = 
Orange flower water........ .... 2% 
Qil of cloves....... Poe osttes 4 drachms, 
vee lnvendér® 288 oH. teem 4 # 
See Dergainiot: 10) Be, Sarl 2 ounces, 
“yellow sandal-wood..... ,. 1 drachm, 
HOB Sy Y.2;, Sak oH at + 1 ounce 
Tincture of saffron............... 1 ~ 
Musk enc ee ee ee ee 10 grains. 


Macerate for a week, and filter, 


R. L. B. (Fort Wayne, Ind.).—Artificial Con-= 
gress Water, to be drawn from a fountain, may 
be made as follows: 


Bicarbonate of potassa, crystals.. 5 drachms, 
Bicarbonate of soda..., --» 5 ounces 
Chloride of magnesium, ary’? Vlg « 
Chloride of sodium.............. oT 
Chloride of calcium, anhydrous. , ba 
Bromide of sodium............. - 16 grains, 


Water, sufficient, 
Dissolve the bicarbonate of potassa, the chloride 
and bromide of sodium, and the bicarbonate of soda 
in about four pints of water, and introduce the solu- 
tion into a ten-gallon fountain. Dissolve the chlo- 
rides of calcium and magnesium in about a pint of 
water, and mix the solution with the first. Then 
add enough water to complete ten gallons, and 
charge the liquid with carbonic acid gas. Another 
formula, somewhat different, is printed on page 148, 


A. H. P, (Fox Lake, Wis.).—It we understand your 
query correctly, we answer that the powder general- 
ly used for preserving stuffed birds is dried sulphate 
of iron, finely pulye rized, and sprinkled on the 
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part of the country. In fact, a preparation made 
from yellow wax would meet with the greatest dis- 
favor from both physicians and patients. At least 
such is my opinion, 

‘Speaking of carbolic acid ointment, I would re- 
fer to a formula given in Tue Drugarsrs CIRCULAR 
of March, 1877, for preparing Compound Car= 
bolic Acid Ointment, It was as follows: 


feathers. It is said to be an excellent protection 
against moths, For the inside preparations of 
arsenic or mercury are employed, but their use on 
the outside is considered objectionable. 


C. H. (Camden, N. J.).—To impart an Orange 
Color to substances of a greasy or fatty nature, 
annatto is probably the best thing that can be recom- 


mended. It may be applied, as found in commerce ORM Dh OR cag teenie ass citar 1 ounce, 
or in the shape of an alkaline solution, like the one} arbolic acid in OR VERAI SSS a ae : pe 
described in the July number of Tax Druaaists Simple cerate oxy tess kas cendats -+. 14 ounces. 


CIRCULAR, under the name of Butter Color. Mix. This ointment has given here the most per- 


fect satisfaction for three years,” 


H. N. (Shenandoah, Va.).—We can see no meaning 
in the motto, supposed to be Latin, quoted in your 
letter, Only the first two words beleng to that lan- 
guage, the others being Latin solely in desinence, 
and signifying nothing that we can make out. It 
may be simply a hoax, or it may be an enigma with 
a hidden meaning, but we confess our inexperience 
in solving riddles. 


C. W. M. (Scranton, Pa.).—The mode of preparing 
medicaied bougies was described in Tue Druaaists 
CIRCULAR some years since, and can now be found 
explained in the United States Diepensatory. The 
choice of the medicinal substances to be thus ex- 
hibited is to be left to the discretion of the physician, 


H. L. G. (Elderville, Iil.).—(1.) Your suggestions 
for the treatment of hog cholera scarcely appear 
altogether satisfactory. On some points, however, 
you are undoubtedly correct. (2.) The electro-mag- 
netic battery named in your letter is unknown to us, 


V. (Chester, N. J.).—(1.) The insect which contains 
cantharidin is the potato-fly, Cantharis vittata, 
and not the Colorado potato-bug, Doryphora de- 
cemlineata. The similarity of names has led more 
than one into the same mistake. (2.) The metric 


£. K. (New Ulm, Minn.).—(1.) The only way to 
identify the substance would be to have it examined 
by ap analytical chemist. (2.) Sulphocarbolate 
of Iron, so far as we know, has not been used in 
medicine as yet, or, if it has, but little attention has 
been paid to its properties. Perhaps some of our 
readers may supply some information on the sub- 
ject. 


system is described and explained in neary all dis- 
pensatories and treatises of pharmacy. It is so sim- 
ple that but little space is necessary for the exposi- 
tion. The main trouble is that many try to har- 
monize the metric with the old system, speaking in 
meters and grammes, and using feet and ounces. 
Such a course is the source of endless and unneces- 
sary complications. To be of use the metric sys- 
tem must be adopted in its entirety—as is done by 
most chemists—and then it is found as natural and 
convenient as reckoning in dollars, dimes, and cents, 


W. H. N. (Northport, Mich.).—There is no essen- 
tial difference between the Tincture of Muriate of 
Iron of the present United States Pharmacopeeia 


instead of pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. 


Small Matters of Importance. 
To The Druggists Circular : 


Emprovement to the Water Faucet.— 
One of the most important substances in daily and 
almost constant use in the art of the apothecary is 
water. An ample supply of pure water is indis- 
pensable, and any improvement in the method of 
using it, which will save time and labor, is worth 
Supposing, as is the case in most 
pharmacies, the water used is drawn under pressure 
from an ordinary faucet, a funnel is required to fill 
Even with a 
tapering end to the faucet, a small vial cannot well 
be filled directly from it. Now, if a rubber nipple 
(the Eureka pattern is the best), with the end cut 
off, be drawn over the nozzle of the faucet and se- 
cured with a wire, if necessary, a drachm vial can be 
filled from it without spilling a drop. The yielding 
of the rubber will also allow a full stream to flow 
Stopper for 
Another item worth 
knowing was published in Taz CrrcuLar some time 
since. We all know, or at least I know, there is a 
disposition to grumble when we have occasion to 
use the mucilage of acacia. If it is kept in a glass- 
stoppered bottle, the stopper is likely to stick 
tenaciously—if a cork is used the cork breaks, leay- 
The writer of 
the article alluded to suggested the use of a ‘wax 
stopper.”’ I took the hint, and have been happy in 
Once more. The 
Paste recommended by Mr. J. B. Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, in Tue Crrevuar for October, 1878, is the 


our attention. 


a bottle, or a graduate to fill a vial. 


without splashing when turned on. 
the Mucilage Bottle. 


ing a portion of it fast to the bottle, 


that particular matter ever since. 


best and cheapest I have ever used, Mr. Moore's 
article is worth re reading for this and other matters 


which it contains. 
Yonkers, N. ¥. 


G. P. Reeys. 


A, W. (Freehold, N. J.).—We can supply no for- 


mula for making an elixir of the composition men 


tioned, but good receipts for laxative elixir are to be 
found in the back numbers of THE Drueaisrs 


CIRCULAR, 


A. (Michigan). — (1.) Michigan Poison 
Law, A law regulating the sale of poisons in 
your State was passed on March 17, 1863. A copy 
of it could probably be obtained by application to 
the Secretary of State, or the College of Pharmacy 
connected with the University of Michigan. (2.) 
Metrical Weights and Measures, Ac- 
cording to an act of Congress, passed several years 
since, the use of the new system is legal in this 
country, but it isnot obligatory. That it will eventual 
ly be adopted scarcely admits of doubt, but it would 
take a prophet to say when. 3.) Bitters, It is 
easy enough to ascertain whether a preparation of the 
kind is alcoholic or not, but when the question is 
raised, What should be the quantity of medicinal 
ingredients necessary to legally transform common 
whiskey into a medicine, you come to a nice point of 
law that we hardly feel competent to decide, 

Carbolic Acid Gintment.—In answer to 
4 request made in the last number of Tux Drueaists 
Cmeovutar, A. Allen (Sunfield, Mich.) writes as fol- 
lows: “My practice has been to use for this oint- 
ment white wax—in quantity modified according to 
the season—and pure olive oil. I think the same 
Gustom preyeile among my fellow-druggists in this 


and the Tincture of Perchloride of Iron of the 
British Pharmacopeia. In strength they are sub- 
stantially identical, and, therefore, possess the same 
medicinal properties. Any statement to the con- 
trary must have originated ina misapprehension, or 
applied to a product obtained by a process differing 
from that now officinal. 

F. A. G. (Kirksville, Mo.).—(1). The particular 
Root Beer Extract named in your letter is a pro- 
prietary article for which we can supply no formula, 
(2.) Either of the three receipts for Lemon Syrup, 
given in the last June number, affords a good pre- 
paration if followed with moderately good care. 
They are all so simple and clear that we cannot un- 
derstand what may be the difficulty alluded to. If 
you would explain in what respects the product ap- 
pears ansatisfactory or the manipulation objection- 
able, we would with pleasure try to offer a remedy. 
(3.) Among the list of receipts for cements printed in 
the February number of this year you will find more 
than one that ought to answer your purpose. (4.) 
The preparation is unknown to us. 


The Cold Process for Simple Syrup.— 
Two of our correspondents favor us with their re- 
marks on the process proposed a few months since 
in the Notes and Queries. One of them, (. A. Ellis 
(Clayton, N. ¥.)., thinks that an improvement, 
which obviates the possibility of corrosion in the 
apparatus, is to use wooden kegs, substantially ar- 
ranged like the tin cans recommended in the original 
Notes in the June number, This plan, he says, has 
been adopted in his place for the last five years and 
found perfectly satisfactory. We would remind our 
correspondent that, convenient as this form of ap- 
paratus may be for druggists who have a cool cellar, 
it has been found quite unsuitable by those who are 
obliged to make their preparations on the ground 
floor, behind the store proper. In a dry place like 
this the wood soon begins to shrink and the barrels 
become leaky, causing no small amount of loss and 
annoyance, Indeed, it was for this very reason that 
the use of tin cans was recommended. The other 
correspondent, C. H. F. (St. Louis, Mo.), thus relates 
his experience; ‘‘ For several months I have follow- 
ed with the greatest possible success the ‘cold pro- 
cess’ for making simple syrup. I use a tin cylindri- 
cal percolator of about six gallons capacity, and 
with that I can make from six to eight gallons of 
Syrup every twenty-four hours, of officinal strength 
if desired. My principal use for it is for the soda 
fountain. I adjust in the percolator a diaphragm of 
wire gauze about three and a half inchesin diameter, 
On this I place the granulated sugur and pour only 
about one-half of the water, and, when all the 
liquid has disappeared from the surface, I add the 
remainder of the water. I found that when all the 
water is introduced at once only a partial solution is 
éffected. I have never been troubled by the corrosion 
of the tin,” 

Although the two statements at first sight appear 
contradictory, the conclusion is easily reached that 
each form of apparatus has special advantages, and 
the choice between. the two will depend on the con- 
ditions under which the simple syrup has to be pre- 
pared. 


W. A. R. (Texarkana, Tex.).—A receipt for mak- 
ing the Flavoring Hatract of Vanilla from pure 
vanilla was given in Tue Druceists Crrci LAR of 
November, 1879, page 194. To meet the demand for 
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a cheaper flavoring extract some druggists substitute 
for a part or the whole of the vanilla twice its weight 
of tonka beans. 


Needless Repetitions,—To save space and 
time, as well as the patience of our readers, we beg 
to remind the following correspondents that their 
queries have been answered this year within too 
short time to be again considered at present: O. P. R. 
(Cleburne, Texas); A. B. W. (Wilkesbarre, Pa.).; 
J. H. (New York); H. (Fredericksburg, Va.); J. 1. 8. 


W. M. (Starkville, Miss.).—The following is quite a 
popular formula in some parts of the country: 
Neutralizing Cordial. 


Rhubarb, coarsely powdered........ 2 ounces, (Chicago, Ill.); C. K. (Cincinnati, 0.); B. D. R. 
Carbonate of potassa...... . ....... by! (Detroit, Mich.). 

Golden seal................. Heras . lLounce. 

IR Se ED i : ‘ INFORMATION WANTED. 

SUMO R sg ohn a vey s stapeescscss0es sa 8. An Obscure Preséription,—0. A. (Detroit, 
sone pipe PORERERL ENS PR Seat ? Re Hare Mich.) wishes to know how to prepare the follow- 
il of peppermint. + .:..........-.6 20 minims. 


ing: 
. Solution of quinine in a saturated solution 

of sulphate of magnesia..................- Ziv. 
Dose, a teaspoonful before each meal, 

It was given for an aged lady. 

J. F. P. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—‘ What is * Bi- 
tune,” or * Betune,? used as a cigar flavor?” 

H. (Fredericksburg, Va.).—“‘ What is the article 
used in shoe factories under the name of * French 
Yellow ?’ Is it turmeric?’ We presume shoe 
manufacturers, like other tradesmen, have technical 
terms of their own. 


OBITUARY. 


Lucas Vanderveer Newton, M.D. 


Macerate the rhubarb, golden seal, and cinnamon 
in half a gallon of the brandy for six hours at a gen- 
tle heat; then transfer the mass to a percolator, and 
displace, first with the remainder of the brandy and 
afterwards with enough water to complete one gal- 
lon of percolate. To this add the carbonate of 
potassa, the sugar, and the oil of peppermint, pre- 
yiously rubbed with sufficient sugar to absorb it. 
Lastly, when the sugar has dissolved, filter the 
liquor through paper. By substituting diluted alco- 
hol for brandy, a less expensive but less pleasant 
preparation is obtained. Neutralizing cordial is also 
frequently prescribed by eclectics under the name of 
Compound Syrup of Rhubarband Po- 
tassa, but, as may be seen from the formula, it is 
really an elixir rather than a syrup, as understood 
by druggists generally. 


R. C. W. Vaiden, Miss..—_Red Coloring for 
Soda Water Syrups. The most convenient 
is probably tincture of cudbear, as it affords a good, 
substantial, and natural-looking color miscible with 
syrups without clondiness, It may be made as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. L. V. Newton, for the last twenty- 
two years editor and proprietor of THE 
Drueeists CrrcuLAR, died in this city on 
July 10, 1880, of hypertrophy of the heart, 
after a long and painful illness. He was 
born in Griggstown, Somerset County, 
New Jersey, February 19, 1809. While 
still quite young, he was placed in the 
printing office of Asher Minor, of Doyles- 
town, Pa., to learn the printing business, 
laboring faithfully for his employer until 
his removal to Westchester, Pa. At the 
age of twenty, being already an untiring 
reader, and showing no small ability as a 
writer, he went to Princeton, N. J., where, 
for a short time, he edited the American 
System, a Clay tariff paper. From Princeton’ 
he went to Syracuse, N. Y., where he ob- 
tained employment as a compositor in the 
office of the Onondaga Republican, after- 
wards becoming one of the editors of that 
‘paper. Leaving Syracuse, he went to 
Pittsburg, Pa., where, soon after his ar- 
rival, he wrote a prize essay entitled ‘‘A 
Glance at the Progress of Knowledge,” for 
a projected paper to be called The Pearl. 
but the enterprise having fallen through, 
the essay was published in the Saturday 
Visitor, a paper which he editedfor some 
time. While still thus employed he began 
to study medicine with Dr. A. McDowell, 
of Pittsburg, afterwards attending the lec- 
tures of the Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, from which institution 
he graduated in 1837, 

After graduating, he held for a while 
an official position as physician to a hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, but failing health 
compelling him to take some rest, he re- 
signed, and took a trip to Europe, where 
he remained about a year, travelling in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Afterwards, in 


Tincture of Cudbear. 

Powdered cudbear..............- 2 to 4 ounces. 

TUTE PSG IEA [ch 10) Se Sey ee 1 pint. 
Exhaust by maceration or displacement. Used 
alone, the tincture gives a shade of red closely imi- 
tating the color of raspberries or currants. For 
deeper red, like blackberries, the addition of some 
caramel is all that is necessary. The strawberry 
color is best imitated with tincture of cochineal. 
Aniline red, owing to its cheapness, is also often 
used for coloring syrups, but it produces a glaring, 
artificial-looking bluish-red, and is liable to the 
objection that it is apt to contain arsenic. 


F. W.S.( Columbus, O ).—Aitken’s formula for the 
Syrup of Phosphate of Iron, Quinia, and Strychnia 
was printed in THz Druaeists CrrcuLaRr of March, 
1879, page 66. 


J. B. S.—The German prescription, which appears 
to puzzle you is easy enough to understand. Writ- 
ing out the abbreviations in full, it reads as follows: 
eOMEHIPIIVOTIOUALL on. ccc cies cece onacereces CS ES 

SOPRPORENI LA GMCS 2 s.05 a cinitiss sr se aniaceh oboe Zi. 
Misce, fiat unguentum. 

The first substance is plain iodide of potassium, 
and the second marshmallow ointment, a formula 
for which was published in Tuz Drueaists Crrcu- 
LAR of May, 1880, page 106. 


F. L. 8S. (Huron, O.).—A receipt for making an 
Aquarium Cement was given in the February num- 
ber of this year, page 61. 


A Difficulty Explained. 
Vo The Druggists Circular; 

The dispensing difficulty referred to in the July 
number is a matter of easy explanation. The pre- 
scription is one often used by a physician here, and 
was originally prepared in this place as follows: 

. Elixir of calisaya, 

Calisaya cordial, 

BHGrry WiNGint cE). BEV ER wkaiddas perce aa. ij. 

Carbonate of iron.:, isis seine ces osaiect 3 iij. 
In the prescriber’s handwriting it is abbreviated as 
follows: 


ee “wart 1840, he went a second time to Europe, and 
Aiinit RertOlhe Wkocie wiSL: Baas aa. %ij. | practiced medicine in London for several 
Morri Carb sa. 1 sescics Sh be. Shs. Se 3iij. | years. In 1846, returning to this country, 


The mistake was simply in writing cort for cord. 
The calisaya cordial is prepared as follows: 

Fluid extract of cinchona compound... % viij. 
Simple elixir, sufficient to complete ..... Cong. j. 
The compound fluid extract of cinchona is made 
from the combined drugs directed by the Pharma 

copeia for the compound tincture of cinchona. 
G. H. Summers. 


he landed in Portsmouth, Va., during an 
epidemic of fever, and was extremely suc- 
cessful in his treatment of the complaint. 
This gave him occasion to introduce War- 
burg’s tincture, a preparation now well 
known, but at that time scarcely used out. 
side of the British colonies. In the sum- 
mer of 1848, an epidemic of yellow fever 
having broken out in New Orleans, Dr. 
Newton went there as a volunteer physi- 
cian, and remained on duty during the 
whole time which the plague lasted. The 
fever spared him, but carried off a brother 
of his, then surgeon of the United States 
army, stationed at New Orleans. 

Soon after, returning to New York, Dr. 
Newton divided his time between the prac- 
tice of medicine, literary pursuits, and 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


M. A. F. P. (Clyde, 0.).—Carbolate of Lime. 
From analyses published some five years since in 
The American Chemist, the powders sold under the 
above name as disinfectants, contain an average of 
three-fourths of one per cent. of pure carbolic acid 
mixed with slaked lime. The following would give 
a powder of about the same strength: 

Migked HinO 7 cece cearecvaaesccasss 10 ounces. 
Carbolic acid No. 8.........2..00.00- 1 drachm. 
Mix and keep in air-tight packages. The proportion 
of carbolic acid might be made larger without much 
danger or increase of price. 
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scientific researches. In 1850 he invented 
and patented a process for copper-facing 
types, and founded the business now 
known as the Newton Copper Type Com- 
pany. In 1858, his health failing again, he 
decided to leave fatiguing oecupations for 
the quieter pursuit of an editor, and on 
June 26, became proprietor of THE Drue- 
GIstTs CIRCULAR, then having but a limited 
circulation. Here, at last, Dr. Newton 
found an occupation entirely congenial to 
his tastes, and suited to his peculiar attain- 
ments and experience. For twenty-two 
years he kept his office in the same house, 
on the same floor, and almost in the same 
rooms, merely taking more space as the in- 
crease of business demanded. 

In disposition, Dr. Newton was extreme- 
ly kind and genial, always ready to listen 
to all and oblige the deserving. In his in- 
clinations he was sociable and friendly, very 
entertaining in conversation, and having 
a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, was 
fond of telling or hearing a good story, at 
the same time never forgetting the respect 
due his hearers or himself. As an editor, 
he was remarkable for ease and rapidity in 
writing, elegance of language, clearness of 
expression, and felicity of illustration. A 
clear-sighted business man, he was liberal 
in his dealings, sometimes generous to a 
fault, and scorned to take an unjust ad- 
vantage ina transaction. His ability, per- 
severance, and industry made THE Drue- 
aists CrRCULAR what it now is, an endur- 


ing monument to his memory. During the 
past year, owing to illness, he took no ac- 
tive share in the business of the office. 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE arrangements for the Saratoga 
meeting are nearly complete, but not quite 
ready for announcement. The Local Sec- 
retary will, in a few days, issue a circular 
giving full information, and those who de- 
sire copies will please address him, 


EXHIBITS. 


The immense skating rink which is to 
be used for exhibits will be entirely filled. 
Already nearly the whole space has been 
engaged, and there is every prospect that 
the display will be the finest ever made. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Arrangements have been made for spe- 
cial rates from the leading points of the 
South and West, details of which will ap- 
pear in the circular referred to. 

In addition to this, excursion tickets are 
issued by most of the railroad companies 
which are available for the trip to Saratoga 
and return, so that every facility will be 
offered in the way of rates and choice of 
routes. 

The hotel rates at Congress Hall, which 
has been selected as headquarters, are 
made very reasonable, and in this respect 
will compare favorably with the experience 
of the past. 

For the convenience of those who desire 
to remain in New York City for a brief 
time on their way to and from Saratoga, 
Prof. P. W. Bedford will secure advanta- 
geous rates at one of the prominent hotels, 
particulars of which will appear in the 
same circular. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


The Committee on Membership are dis- 
tributing ‘‘ applications for membership” 
liberally, but also cordially invite any who 
desire further information on the subject, 
or copies of these applications, to address 
their chairman, Prof. P. W. Bedford, P. 
O. Box 1788, New York City. 


There is now every indication that the 
Saratoga meeting will be more largely at- 
tended than any previous gathering. Sara- 
toga is admirably adapted for accommo- 
dating such visitors, and will present am- 
ple attractions both in the way of science 
and pleasure. 


——__0+___—. 
Maryland College of Pharmacy. 


AT a regular meeting of the College held 
recently, officers for the ensuing twelve 
months were elected as follows: 


President, Joseph Roberts; Secretary, 
Edwin Eareckson; Treasurer, Wm. H. 
Osborn; Hraminer, Louis Dohme. 

The officers elected in January, and hold- 
ing over, are: Vice-President, Wm. 8. 
Thompson; Hxaminers, F. Hassencamp, 
N. H. Jennings. 

Messrs. Louis Dohme, Chas. R. Pue, Jos. 
Roberts, F. Hassencamp, and Edwin Ear- 
eckson were elected delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
Professors J. Faris Moore, Chas. Caspari, 
Jr., and William Simon were elected 
delegates to the Convention of Teaching 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Epwin EARECKSON, Secretary. 


i ae 


The Nova Scotia Pharmaceutical 
Society. 


TuE Society held its annual meeting on 
June 7, 1880, in the rooms of the Y. M. 
C. A., at Halifax, when the following 
officers were elected: 

President, H. A. Taylor; Vice-President, 
W. iH. Webb ; Zreasurer, E. B. Sutcliffe ; 
Secretary, J. H. Angwin; Legistrar, C. E. 
Puttner—all of Halifax. Council—J. K. 
Bent, Halifax ; R. 8. Masters, Kentville; 
W.H. Simpson, R. N. Nisbit, J. H. An- 

win, J. G. Smith, Halifax; J. W. Webb, 

Vindsor; K. J. McKenzie, Pictou; A. F. 

Buckley, Halifax. Hxraminers—W. H. 
Simpson, J. W. Webb, W. H. Waddell, 
J. F. Black, M.D., J. G. Smith. 

Three gentlemen presented themselves 
for examination, but only two were suc- 
cessful in passing, namely, Mr. John 
Chaloner, of Digby, and J. H. Margersur, 
of Halifax. 

The President read bis annual address, 
congratulating the members present on the 
success which has so far attended the 
Society in its efforts to elevate the profes- 
sional standard in the Province. A vote 
of thanks was afterwards passed unani- 
mously to the Board of Examiners for the 
able manner in which they conducted the 
examination without any remuneration 
whatever, and to the late Registrar, Mr. 
Angwin. The Society then adjourned to 
meet again in Halifax, on the 7th of June, 
1881. 


—__0+e—______ 


The Kansas State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


PursuANT toa call circulated some weeks 
previously, a convention of the druggists 
of the State was held, June 23, in the city 
of Topeka. A temporary organization 
having been effected by the election of 
W. C. Johnston, of Manhattan, President, 
and F. E. Holliday, of Topeka, Secretary, 
a Committee on Permanent Organization 
was appointed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: G. A. Chapman, of Atchison; 
J. G. Northeraft, of Abilene; G. A. Fer- 
dinand, of Emporia; D. C. Sinclair, of 
Troy, and F. E. Holliday, of Topeka. 

At the following session, in the after- 
noon, the convention effected a permanent 
organization as a State Pharmaceutical 
Association by the election of the following 
officers: 

President, R. J. Brown, Leavenworth; 
Vice-Presidents, B. W. Woodward, Lea- 
venworth; W. C. Johnston, Manhattan; 
Secretary, G. A. Chapman, Atchison ; 
Assistant Secretary, F. E. Holliday, To- 
peka. Treasurer, J. G. Northeraft, Abi- 
lene. Huecutive Committee, Geo. A. Eddy, 
Leavenworth; J. W. Scott, Iola; H. 
Rowley, Topeka; W. A. Stamford, Flor- 
ence. Delegates to American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, G. A. Chapman, Geo. 
A, Ferdinand, H. D. Trickey, Oscar Seitz, 
T. F. Sturtevant. 

Most of the concluding session, held in 
the evening, was spent in the discussion of 
a proposed law to be urged for passage at 
the next session of the Legislature. A 
committee on legislation was appointed, as 
follows: B. W. Woodward, A. E. Barnes, 
Prof. Patrick T. F. Sturtevant, H. D. 
Trickey, T. J. Bokman, Mr. Spangler, and 
Dr. Fleming. 

Among the recommendations offered by 
the committee, and adopted by the Associa 
tion, were the following: 

Resvlwed, That itis the sense of this Asso- 
ciation that there should be in the State of 
Kansas aCollege of Pharmacy for the edu- 
cation of young men intending to become 
druggists, who in the absence of such an 
institution are obliged to go into other 
States, at no small expense, to obtain that 
which should be furnished within the limits 
of our own commonwealth. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the executive 
committee of this Association be instructed 
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to prepare and present a memorial to the 
Legislature of the coming winter, setting 
forth the present lamentable condition in 
relation to the dispensing of drugs, medi- 
cines, and poisons, and the protection 
which public safety demands in this regard, 
and praying that body to appropriate the 
sum of $1,000 annually for the establish- 
ment and continuance of a chair of Phar- 
macy and Materia Medica in the State 
university, such chair, the chair of Che 
mistry, and that of Botany together to con- 
stitute the State College of Pharmacy. 
After transacting the usual routine busi- 
ness, the Association adjourned to meet 
again in June, 1881, at the city of Topeka. 


—_———e~+e—__ 
Cleveland Pharmaceutical Association. 


THE druggists of this city met the 13th 
inst., and organized the Cleveland Phar- 
maceutical Association. They elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Daniel Meyers; Vice-Presidents, 
S. P. Churchil and S. 8. West: Secretary, 
A. Mayell; Vreasurer, L. A. Cobb: Execu- 
tive Committee, EB. M. Hepler, W. H. Hart- 
ness, E. A. Schellentrager, M. L. Shay, and 
L. Dreher. 

A. Maye, Seeretary. 

Cleveland, O., July 15, 1880. 


——__--e—____. 


Northern Dispensary—A Correction. 
To The Druggisis Cireular; 


In the July number of Tur Druearsts 
CIRCULAR you state that a number of 
patients in the Northern Dispensary paid 
ten cents. The patients of this dispensary 
are not charged a tee for prescriptions as 
yet, and any who are known to be able to 
pay are refused medicinal aid. 

W. B. Linn, Apothecary. 

New York, July 138, 1880. 


eee 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Druggist Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ Drueersrs CrrcuLar,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
‘‘file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers. 


ee 
Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for any of 
the following numbers of the CIRCULAR, 
in good condition: 

January, February, and June, 1876: 
January and June, 1877; November and 
December, 1878, and March, 1879. We 
also want, for a subscriber, February, 1863, 
and complete volume for 1862; write be- 
fore sending the papers. 


——-o-e—_______ 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


Dr.W. H. Rovusz, of Detroit, read be- 
fore the Michigan Sanitary Convention a 
paper on nervous exhaustion, with special 
reference to its presence in school children. 
We find it reported in the Sunttarian. 

One of the first symptoms is weariness 
Without sufficient cause. 

- This feeling of lassitude has associated 
With it fulness in the head, headache and 
other pains, and impaired powers of men- 
tal application. Insomnia, insanity, de- 
mentia, or even death may ensue. The ef- 
fects of nervous exhaustion on young la- 
dies, induced by being overtasked in 
school, were described as something shock- 
ing. Sbe is wearied beyond measure by 
the slightest mental exertion, and she 
finally becomes hysterical. She drags her- 
self from one consulting room to another 
without relief, and at last settles down in- 
to hopeless, helpless invalidism. An ex- 
ample from the Detroit public scoool is 
that of a young lady who is of the class 
termed apt pupils. For some time she 
complained of lassitude; slight exertion 
caused great fatigue, headache, neuralgia, 
etc., but these attracted but little attention 
untilinsomnia with hallucinations alarmed 
her friends. She was removed from school 
and placed under treatment, but several 
weeks elapsed before she could be trusted 
from home without an attendant. The 
lassitude continued, the physician’s prohi- 
bition of mental pursuits was disregarded, 
and the benefits of an asylum for many 
months were necessary to restore her to her 
former self, 

Though our public school system is the 


| crowning glory of this Republic, its evils 
| as well as its beauties should be watched 
with care. At the beginning of the term, 
especially in the primary grades, the pu- 
pils are full of animation; at its close 


many complain of weakness and great 
fatigue on slight exertion. Some seem 


completely exhausted when they reach 
their rooms in the upper stories of our too 
high school houses. This is especially the 
case with the girls, who do not enjoy so 
much open air exercise as the boys. “Not 
a few of them have left school, some by 
medival advice, in consequence of the ex- 
cessive wearivess. 


cated body. The jockey refuses his panting 
horse, streaming with sweat and exhausted 
by heat, the water absolutely necessary to 
maintain the due fluidity of the blood and 
tissues. This latter prejudice is giving 
way, I am happy to see, under the teach- 
ing of the modern veterinary surgeons, 
who have been instrumental in introducing 
the practice of watering the horses on our 
city railroad routes once or twice on each 
route in hot weather. 

When I was a boy twelve years of age, I 
was sent, with two of my brothers, into 
the country, to a farm in New Jersey, for 
the August. holidays. We were alone, 


[August, 1880. 


The Night Bell in Germany. 


A LAw protecting the apothecary from 
unholy competition prevails in Germany, 
but it has its drawbacks, as the followin 
incident, reported in the Gerichtszeitung, of 
Breslau, and the, Bunzlauer Pharmaceu- 
tische Zeitung, witnesses: Apothecary-as- 
sistant B was comfortably fixed in bed, 
when the night-bell roused him from his 
slumbers. Descending, he found a maid- 
servant, who asked in timid tones “for 5 
pfennigs worth of Borsdorf apple-juice.” 
B asked his interpellatrix for whose behoof 
this unwonted remedy was required, and 


Since the schools were formed for the 
pupils, not the pupils for the schools, their 
influence in the causation of this malady 
should be known, and, so far as possible, 
removed. Some of these causes are readi- 
ly suggested. 

1. ‘I'he curriculum comprises too great 
a variety or extent of subjects. 

2. The length of time, twelve years, be- 
ing required for the public school course, 


under the care of the farmer's wife. 
of my brothers was seized with a fever, 
and a neighboring physician was sent for. 
He ordered some blue pills or calomel, and 
told us all that the child must haye no 
water, lest it might interfere with the ac- 
tion of the remedy. That hot and fevered 
body, which was evaporating its water 
from the lungs and skin at afar more rapid 
rate than in health, must have no new 


strive to recall words of the books and 
memorize new ones, but, failing to keep 
pace with the class by this method, they 
soon ensues. 

of Otsego, strongly indorsed Dr. Rouse’s 
views. 


Influence of Vichy Water on Digestion. 


it is believed that this time might be short- supplies of fluid lest the pill might be in- 
ened one or more years with material bene-| commoded in its action. The only safe 
fit. guide as to the amount of drink the patient 

3. The quality of the instruction, Many | needed, the thirst, must be rudely set aside. 
books and subjects may be studied by a} He moaned and cried for water. We were 
pupil at school, and when heis done compe-| afraid to give it. In two days our mother 
tent judges may fairly question the benefit} arrived from home, So soon as she heard 
derived therefrom. Almost everything | the story of the illness she began to ad- 
depends upon the quality, not quantity, ot | minister draughts of cool water in such 
scholastic training. A few subjects so quantity as could be taken with ease and 
taught as to be available for practice at all] satisfaction. -The doctor came, and, hear- 
times is worth many volumes memorized ing of her action, was in high dudgeon. 
simply. ‘“ Doctor,” she said quietly and politely, 

The teaching of modern times is too su- ‘““my husband is a physician, and always 
perficial, or lacks the practical. Children allows, indeed directs me, when my chil- 
are crammed with definitions, rules, and| dren are ill, to give them all the cool water 
words of text books, which are about as they desire.” He left the house in a pas- 
intelligible to them as Sanskrit. Their|sion. The next day the patient was re- 
memories become overburdened. They | moved home, where he recovered without 
any evil consequences whatever. 


————_*o—_____ 


Water for Diseases of the Skin. 


BuLELEY calls attention to the use and 
abuse of water, externally and internally, 
plain or mineral, in diseases of tbe skin. 
(1.) Abundant bathing serves as a great 
preventive, both of cutaneous diseases and 
of systematic disorders. Cool or tepid, 


begin to weary, and nervous prostration 


Drs. Whalen, of Hillsdale, and Chase, 


— —soo—_—___— 


M. LEVEN read before the Société de 


One 


manding payment of a fine of 15s. 


received the reply that a certain midwife 
needed it. Having dispensed the drug and 
received the halfpenny, he asked the maid to 
tell the midwife that ‘* she was an etcetera,” 
Not long had he enjoyed his second sleep 
when again the bell resounded, and there 
in the porch was the timid maiden asking 
for a penn’orth of cinnamon lozenges, 
Again he served her, and she departed, 
but his troubles were only beginning, 
While he courted sleep for the third time 
she reported to her master that the assist- 
ant had kept her waiting a very long time, 


and, consequently, before long the night- 


bell clanged a third time, and this time the 
master himself appeared, and curtly threat- 
ened the assistant that he would make a 
report to the police. Even Teutonic tem- 
per stirs at last, and the assistant responded 
as curtly. This was not prudent, for the 
visitor went ‘direct to the police station, 
and denounced the apothecary’s delay, 
The result was that B received an official 
document referring him to the law ‘‘ of 
October 11, 1801, tit. iii. sec. 2 ff,” and de- 
B pro- 


tested and paid. It is not quite certain, 


however, that he was rightly fined, for the 
law cited refers only to prescriptions and 
not to retail dealing, and does not say how 
long the apothecary ma 
swering the night bell. 
that the master, who did not want any 
physic at all, might be punished ‘‘as a dis- 
turber.” 


delay before an- 
t iseven suggested 


————_e+e—___- 


A Metallic Shower. 
For several hours, on the night of March 


29, a fallof rain mingled with meteoric 


moment when this is fast losing its fluids, 
during labor in hot weather, by sweating 
and-by rapid evaporation from the lungs } in 
and skin, the laborer is afraid to drink, 
lest he may chill, as he says, his stomach, | It is used as a moderate chewer uses tubac- 
or injure in some mysterious way his desic- 


Biologie, of Paris, an account of certain 
experiments which he had recently made 
in conjunction with M. Sémerie in regard 
to the action of Vichy water upon the di- 
gestion. The first effect of the ingestion 
of Vichy water was found to be a very 
marked congestion of the liver. In an ani- 
mal which had drunk three hundred 
grammes of the water, the weight of the 
jiver was found after a short time to have 
increased by eighty grammes. Experiments 
were also made to determine whether Vi- 
chy water aids the digestion of food; a dog 
was fed upon two hundred grammes of 
cooked beet and one hundred and fifty 


every morning, followed by vigorous tric- 
tion, it is a great safeguard against disease. 
For cleanliness add a warm bath once a 
week, followed by the cold douche, to 
guicken the circulation and diminish the 
danger of ‘‘ taking cold.” 
Russian baths must not be used to excess, 
They are powerful stimulants, and not the 
panacea for all bodily ilis. 
sluggish, thick skins bear more bathing 
than common ones, thin and irritable skins, 
such as tend to itching, urticaria, or écze- 
ma, bear water less well, and subsequent 
friction must be avoided. 
and bathings often remove nature’s pro- 
tective exudations, and do much harm; 


dust occurred at Catania, Sicily. The 
dust contained fragments of iron, either in 
a pure metallic state or in metallic particles 
surrounded by an oxidized crust. The 
fragments were of many shapes and sizes, 
and were readily attracted by the magnet. 
They only differed in size from a shower 
of aerolites. Abe 

Such showers of meteoric dust are pro- 
bably not infrequent, though it is seldom 
that they are so clearly indicated in southern 
lands. In high latitudes they are shown 
by frequent and well marked discolora- 
tions of the earth’s snowy mantle in places 
where terrestrial dust is a practical impos- 
sibility, 


Turkish and 


But, though 


(2.) Ablutions 


grammes of pure water, and was killed at} but for chronic eczemas and erythemas, 


the end of three hours, when all the food 
was found in the stomach. A second dog 
was then fed with the same quantity of 
meat, but the fluid was replaced by one| W 
hundred and fifty grammes of Vichy wa- 
ter, and it was found that at the expiration 
of three hours seventy-six grammes of the|m 
food had disappeared from the stomach. 
Experiments upon the digestion of bread|M 


gave analogous results: thus the stomach | pruritic skin, and promote assimilation and 


of a dog who had eaten two hundred | di 


grammes of bread contained three-fourths| of sodium and borax, one hundred and 
twenty, sixty, and thirty grammes of each 


of the whole quantity at the end of five 
hours, while a dog who had eaten two| re 
hundred grammes of bread, and had| to 


drunk one hundred and fifty grammes of | rel of Water, makes a mild alkaline bath. 
Vichy water, had almost finished its gas-| (6.) Oertain natural mineral springs have, 


tric digestion in five hours, since only fifty | of 


grammes remained —Le Progrés Médicai, | there is a detinite knowledge of what is to 
be accomplished they may be prescribed, 
like any other remedy, to fulfil definite 
indications. 
strong for evil, however, and _ patients 
should not be sent to springs at random 
merely to get rid of them. 


£. ————_e- oe —_____ 
Cold Water in Sickness. 


Iv a clinical lecture on ‘‘ Water for the 
Sick,” Dr. J. Forsyth Meigs says: 
There is a curious and active prejudice 


in the public mind against the free use of 
water, as a drink, under certain conditions; 
and this prejudice sometimes extends to 
the sick room, without, perhaps, the know- 
ledge of the physician. 
people fear to use water freely when the 


body is heated by work. At the very 


pruritus ani or vulve, onycnia, acne, in- 
dolent ulcers and conditions of stasis, hot 
applications are of much benefit. 


but is to be avoided if it tends to pro- 
duce boils. 


ilis, and possibly parasitic affections. (5.) 


Dr. Miuiarp, in the Med. and Surg. 
Many laboring | Reporter, calls attention to the value of 
‘*pine-apple,” as it is called—a fungus that 
grows upon pine-trees—as a cure for the 
tobacco habit. 


scribed it frequently, and has seen no case 


for tobacco. 


———_-e—____ 


A Glycerine Barometer. 


Tue Illustrated Scientific News has the 
following: ' . 
We have a new illustration of the mani-. 


(3.) The 
et pack is of value in chronic psoriasis, 


(4.) Vapor and hot air baths 
ay be used as a means of treating syph- 


the Kew Observatory of a barometer in 
which it is employed as the liquid. The 
advantage it has over. mercury is that its 
indications of minute atmospheric varia- ‘ 
tions are more easily observable, and it is 
thought that for meteorological stations, 
collieries, and some other such situations, 
this facility would be of advantage. Gly- 
cerine varies an inch where mercury varies 
only one tenth of an inch; but :the mean 
height of its column against. the air pres- 
sure is twenty-seven feet. Water indicates 
the variations as delicately as glycerine, 
but a water column is found to be unreli- 
able, owing to the variations due to changes 
of temperature acting on the aqueous ya- 
por inthe Torricellian vacuum, The com- 
paratively high boiling-point and low 
freezing-point of glycerine also give it 
great auvantages over water. A difliculty 
in the.use of glycerine occurred in the fact 
that the exposed surface freely absorbed 
moisture, but this has been overcome by 
covering the surface exposed in the cistern 
of the barometer with a layer of heavy 
petroleum oil prepared specially for the 
purpose. The barometer tixed at Kew has 
1ts cistern in a room below that where the 
observations are taken, in order to obtain 
the necessary length of column. — About 
three-fourths of a gallon of glycerine, col- 


edicated water baths are soothing to a 


sintegration. Carbonate of potassium, 


spectively, with two hundred and fifty 
five hundred grammes of starch in a bar- 


course, also their advantages; when 


What is strong for good is 


— o-oo. 


Cure for the Tobacco Habit. 


He has used it and pre- 


which it failed to eradicate the craving 
It is not unpleasantly bitter. 


£0. : ored red by aniline, were required to fill it, 


fold uses of glycerine in the erection at 


August, 1880. | 
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London Purple. 


_ UNDER this name a new arsenical com- 
und has recently been introduced in 
erce and agriculture asa rival of the 
familiar Paris green. It has over this the 
advantages of being cheaper and léss likely 
to be mistaken for harmless material. The 
mode of preparing London purple is thus 
described by C. V. Riley, in the'American 
Entomoiogist : 

Crude oil is distilled to produce benzol. 
This is mixed with nitric acid and forms 
nitro-benzol. Iron filings are then used to 
produce nascent hydrogen with the ex- 
cess of nitric acid in the benzol. When 
distilled, anilin results: to this arsenic 
acid, to give an atom of oxygen which 
produces rose anilin, and quicklime are 
added to absorb the arsenic. The residuum 
which is obtained by filtration or settling 
is what has been denominated ‘‘ London 
Purple,” the sediment being dried, pow- 
dered, and finely bolted. The powder is, 
therefore, composed of lime and arsenious 
acid, with about 25 per cent. of carbona- 


ceous matter which surrounds every atom. 
Experiments which I made with it in 1878 
impressed me favorably with this powder 
as an insecticide, and its use on the Colo 
rado potato beetle by Professors Budd and 
Bessey, of the Lowa Agricultural College, 
proved highly satisfactory. I was, there- 
fore, quite anxious to test its effect on the 
cotton worm in the field on a large scale, 
and inthe winters of 1878-9 induced the 
manufacturers to send a large quantity for 
this purpose to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Theanalysis* made of it by Prof. 
Collier, the chemist of the department, 
showed it to contain: 
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Throwgh the liberality of the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Hemingway & Co., a num- 
ber of barrels of this power were placed 
at my disposal the past season and dis- 
tributed to various observers and agents in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. Early in 
the spring Mr..A. R. Whitney, of Frank- 
lin Grove, Illinois, found it to be a perfect 
antidote to the canker worms which had 
not been prevented from ascending his 
apple trees, and-the experiments of those 
whom 1 had intrusted to make them on the 
cotten worm, as well as those made under 
my own supervision, all showed that its 
effects are fully equal to those of Paris 
green. Like the latter it kills the worms 
quickly and does not injure the plants, if 
not applied in too great a quantity. Far- 
ther, it also colors the ingredients so as to 
prevent their being mistaken for harmless 
material. Finally, its cheap price re- 
moves the temptation to adulterate the 
poison, as eyery adulteration would prove 
more expensive than the genuine article. 
It is even superior to Paris green, as, ow- 
ing to its more finely-powdered condition, 
it can be more thoroughly mixed with 
other ingredients and used in smaller pro- 
portion. Experiments on a large scale 
have been made with the dry application 
at the rate of 2 Ib. to 18 tb. of diluents, 
also at the rates of 1, 14, 4, and 4 lb. to 18 
of the diluents. The last proved only 
partially effectual, and in no case were the 
plage injured or the leaves even burned. 

all but the last case the worms were 
effectually killed, but as the mixture, at 
the rate of +4 lb., was applied with greater 
care and regularity than is generally had 
on a large scale, and also in very dry 
weather, the proportion of 14 lb. to 18 of 
the diluents is most to be recommended. 
All higher proportions are simply waste 
of the material. 

Like Paris green, it is not soluble, but 
is much easier kept suspended in water 
than the former. If applied in this way 
some care has to be taken in stirring it 
in the water, as it has a tendency to 
form lumps, owing to its finely-powdered 
condition. Experiments on a large scale 
with this material diluted in water gave 
the following results: When,used in the 
same proportion as Paris green, namely, 
1 lb. of the poison to about 40 gallons 
of water, one experimenter reports that 
the leaves were slightly crisped, while 


* Ordinarily the rose anilin has mixed with it a 
little ulmie acid and an increase of 2 per cent. of 
arsenic acid, 


four others report a perfect success and 
no injury whatever to the plant. Experi- 
ments by myself and Mr. Schwartz showed 
that when applied in the proportion men- 
tioned and thoroughly stirred up in the 
water the leaves were partly crisped, 
though by no means so much as by arsenic, 
even when applied in weaker solution. 
When used in smaller proportion, or at the 
rate of £ or 4 Ib..to 40 gallons of water, it 
did not burn the leaves and still proved 
effectual in destroying the worms.  Re- 
peated experiment on a smaller scale con- 
firmed these results obtained on large 
fields, and also showed that the proportion 
may be still farther reduced, and when ap- 
plied with great care and in very dry 
weather 14 lb. to 40 gallons will kill. 
Still farther reduction in the proportion of 
the powder used gave negative results. I[ 
would, therefore, recommend the use of 
1g lb. of this powder to from 50 to 55 gal- 
lons of water as the proportion most likely 
to give general satisfaction by effectually 
destroying the worms without injuring the 
plants. 

All that has been said under “the head 
of Paris green as to the desirability of 
adding a small quantity of flour or other 
substance to give adhesiveness to the liquid 
will hold equally true of London purple, 
but the latter has in many respects a great 
advantage over the former, especially in 
its greater cheapness. 

London purple has this farther advantage 
over other arsenical compounds hitherto 
employed: Its finely-pulverized condition 
seems to give it such a penetrating power 
that, when used in liquid, it tints the 
leaves so that cotton treated with it is 
readily distinguished at a distance, the 
general effect being quite marked as com- 
pared with any of the other poisons simi- 
larly applied. It seems also to be more 
effectually absorbed into the substance of 
the leaf, and is therefore more persistent. 
At the same time experience shows that 


| 


it does not injure the plants any more 
than Paris green. 
er 
Margarine Butter in France. 


Av a late meeting of the Paris Academy, 
of Medicine, M. Riche read an im- 


portant report proposed to be for- 
warded to the Minister of the In- 
terior in reply to a question which 


he had addressed to the Academy regarding 
the substitution of margarine for butter in 
the Paris lunatic asylums. Complaints of 
this had reached the ear of the Minister, 
and upon inquiry of the asylum managers 
he learned that the change had been made 


upon economical grounds, and he now 
sought the opinion of the Academy in a 
sanitary point of view. The committee 
to whom the subject was referred, and of 
which MM. Delpech and Riche were the 
most active members, undertook a 
thorough investigation, and found that 
the margarine wasso distasteful to the pa- 
tients and employes, that its use had to 
be abandoned in the preparation of many 
dishes, and that it was now employed 
upon a comparatively smaller scale. But 
the inquiry widened, for it was found that 
this substance is manufactured on a large 
scale in’ Paris and its environs, so that 
more than fifteen thousand kilogrammes 
are fabricated daily, and the determina- 
tion whether the product is a wholesome 
one is of very considerable importance, 
and one indeed that greatly concerns our- 
selves, who eventually become its chief 
consumers. ‘‘ We have learned,” the re- 
port states, ‘‘ that the margarine made in 
France is employed directly only to a 
small extent, and that only by the cheap 
restaurants—not to be spread on bread, 
but for the preparation of ragouts and 
spiced dishes. But the quantity so con- 
sumed represents only a very. small pro- 
portion of the mass fabricated. The 
French margarine has two principal desti- 
nations; avery large proportion being ex- 
ported to Holland, whenceit is afterward 
sent to the colonies and England, while a 
very considerable quantity leaves Paris 
for Normandy and Brittany, whence it 
returns christened as butter, from having 
been mixed with the butters of those pro- 
vinces.”’ 


It seems that M. Mége-Mouriés, well 
known for his improvements in the manu- 
facture of bread, announced some years 
since the existence of a new alimentary 
product, which he proposed as an econo- 
mical substitute for butter, under the name 
of margarine, oleomargarine, or margarine 
butter. and which consisted in the mix- 
ture of diluted milk with beef and other 


fat which had undergone an _ elaborate | 
manipulation under high pressure and ap 
elevated temperature. This was found to 
be unremunerative as a commercial pro- 
duct, and later manufacturers have added 
to the fat (itself not always of the purest 
quality) from ten to thirty per cent. of a 
vegetable oil derived from the Arachis hy- 
pogea (peanut), which being cheap, white, 
inodorous, and tasteless, effectually serves 
the purpose of adulteration. Still the 
taste of the product is much objected to in 
the asylums, and the following are the 
conclusions which M. Riche after his com- 
plete investigation arrives at: 

1. It results from the trials made at the 
asylums during three years, that the em- 
ployes and many of the patients can not 
tolerate the substitution in the preparation 
of the principal articles of their food. 

2. Some very sensitive and delicate 
patients are placed by it in highly unfavor- 
able conditions as regards their alimenta- 
tion and consequently in the maintenance 
of their health; and with regard to the 
others, it isa change of regimen (for in 
Paris butter enters so generally into cook- 
ery)which is always mischievous, especially 
in persons whose health is already deterio- 
rated. 

3. The margarine of Mége-Mouriés is 
no longer an object of commerce, being too 
dear,’ That which is actually in use is an 
industrial product open to various frauds 
—vegetadle oils are especially introduced; 
and if it is easy to decide by chemical 
analysis whether a given product Consists 
of butter or margarine, it is very difficult 
to affirm whether this margarine is pure or 
mixed with oils. As, on the one hand, 
daily experience shows that it requires a 
certain time for the stomach accustomed 
to cookery with fats to accustom itself to 
cookery with oil; so, on the other hand, 
the physiological trials made by M. Berthé 
lead to the conclusion that vegetable oils 
are of more difficult digestion than animal 
fats. 

4, Fatty bodies are only absorbed when 
ina state of emulsion. M. Lailler’s chem- 
ical experiments and the ordinary practice 
of cookery having shown that margarine 
forms an emulsion less easily than butter, 
and that the emulsion is less stable, the 
conclusion follows that margarine is under 
less favorable conditions for absorption 
than butter. 

5. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends you to inform the Minister that you 
are of opinion that it is not desirable for 


and over floors for roller skating. The 
surface can at any time be made smooth 
again by steaming with an apparatus for 
the purpose, and the floor itself, when 
once laid, will last for many years. The 
mixture of salts used contains about sixty 
per cent. of water of crystallization, so 
that after all the floor consists chiefly of 
solidified water. 


tent ig gre n ee 
Seeing by Electricity. 


Tup new method of transmitting a lumi- 
nous image by electricity which has re- 
cently attracted some attention, may be 
briefly described as follows: By means of 
a lens, an image of the object is thrown 
upon a receiving plate. The latter is com- 
posed of a series of thermopile elements 
ground anteriorly to an even surface, and 
connected by their posterior ends with a 
series of conducting wires, which transmit 
the electric current generated by the recep- 
tion of the image to a similar series of ele- 
ments in ascond plate at a distance. In 
this second plate the electric currents pro- 
duce changes which correspond exactly to 
those produced by the image on the receiv- 
ing plate. Nothing can be more simple 
theoretically, for the whole arrangement 
has the greatest analogy with that of the 
rods and cones of the retina and the fibers 
of the optic nerve in the human eye. As 
this idea has found its way into some of 
our scientific contemporaries without the 
guarantee of any author’s name, it seems 
apparent that no actual experiments have 
been made to prove the practicability of 
the hypothetical apparatus. 


———__-> e —______ 
A Singular Experiment with an Egg. 


A sERIESs of papers on ‘‘ Physics with- 
out Apparatus,” which promises to be in- 
teresting and useful, has been commenced 
by M. Tissandier in La Nature. lt is 
meant to show how physical truths may 
be demonstrated by a very simple means. 
The first paper treats of pneumatics, 

Among the experiments (some of which 
are well known) is one in which some 
burning paper is introduced into a carafe 
full in air. After it has burned a few 
seconds, a hard-boiled egg, with. the shell 
off, is placed in the mouth. The egg is 
pressed inward by the atmosphere (the 
combustion having caused partial vacuum), 
it gets more and more elongated, and at 
length wholly enters the bottle with a 
slight detonation. 


margarine to continue to be substituted for 
butter in the asylums. 

The foregoing conclusions were adopted 
unanimously.—Med. Times and Gazette, 
from Gaz. des LHép. 

————__0- e__—__- 
Legumin. 

Ir does not seem to be generally known 
that legumin, the albumen of peas and 
beans, is one of the most nourishing sub- 
stances and very easy to ‘prepare. Boil 
peas and beans repeatedly with water con- 
taining a little soda, of course not too 
much, until they are nearly exhausted. 
Then strain, and use this pea-water to 
make soup with crushed bones and meat 
scraps. Bread made with a mixture of 
pea-flour and wheat-flour might be con- 
sidered as a kind of vegetable meat, and has 
the great advantage of being very cheap. 
Half pea-flour and half wheat-flour repre- 
sent one part of albumen to four parts of 
carbo-hydrates. 


i id 
Imitation of Ice for Skating. 


A NEw skating surface, called ‘‘ crystal 
ice,” has been invented by Dr. Calantar- 
ients, of Scarborough, England. Consid- 
ering that after all ice is merely a crystal- 
line substance, and that there is no Jack 
of substances. that are crystalline at ordi- 
nary temperatures, Dr. Calantarients ex- 
perimented with a variety of salts, and af- 
ter a time succeeded in making a mixture 
consisting mainly of carbonate and sul- 
phate of soda, which, when laid as a_ floor 
by his plan, can be skated on with ordinary 
ice skates; the resistance of the surface is 
just equal to that of ice, it looks like ice, 
and indeed when it has been skated on, 
and got ‘‘cut up” a little, the deception 
is quite astonishing; a small experimental 
floor has been laid in*the skating rink at 
Prince’s, and has. proved so successful 
that no doubt a large floor will be laid 
there or at some other convenient place in 
the autumn. This floor will obviously 
have great advantages, both over artificial 
ice floors, which are very expensive indeed, 


oe 


The Flow of Rivers. 


In Paraguay, on the broad Rio de la 
Plata, as far from its mouth as 1,500 miles, 
there may be seen sailing up the stream 
large ships which have been propelled all 
this distance'against the current by only 
wafting breezes. Yet these vessels are at 
an elevation far above the level of the sea 
from whence they came. This is explained 
by the fact that the bed of the river de- 
scends so very gradually to the ocean, that 
it seems to be almost on a level all the way. 
The same feature in a more or less degree 
has been noticed in other great rivers; for 
so readily will water run that in a smooth 
and uncrooked channel that falls but three 
inches in a mile, it attains a speed of three 
miles an hour. The tallest mountains in 
the world are the Himalayas, yet the Gan- 
ges, which takes its rise among them, is, 
1,800 miles from its outlet, only 800 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the water 
is a whole month in descending from this 
elevation in its long course to the ocean. 


————__#+ e—_____—__ 
India-rubber Stamps. 


INDIA-RUBBER always gives broader and 
less sharp impressions than metal stamps. 
The raised India-rubber lines of the letters 
appear more or less broad in the proof; at 
the same time, temperature has great influ- 
ence over the India-rubber impressions, and, 
by judicious management, one can at will 
produce broader or sharper impressions. 
The India-rubber hardens more and more 
through cold, and thereby is unfit to cast 
off a broad proof. If asharp impression 
is required then the stamp must be cooled. 
while, on the contrary, warmth renders the 
material more pliable. 

aid 


For Disinfecting Sick-rooms, it is recom- 
niendeéd to keep several alcohol lamps con- 
tinually burning; the idea is, to burn up 
the bacteria and other lower organisms 
which float about and spread disease.— 


| Droguist Zeit. 
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Useful Substitutes. 


OnE of the most noticeable features of 
modern time is the immense progress which 
has been made and the manufacturing in- 
genuity and scientific skill displayed in 
finding substitutes for expensive or scarce 
raw materials and articles in general de- 
mand. The fact is apparent beyond ques- 
tion that art is fast invading the domain of 
nature. Chemistry is enabling us to re- 
place animal and vegetable dyes, and to 
form artificial gems, or creditable imita- 
tions; mineral oils replace animal and 
vegetable ones for illuminating purposes, 
and the electrie light is treading upon the 
heels of gas. 

The expensive outfits for the whale-fish- 
eries are comparatively abandoned, whale- 
bone and blubber from the huge marine 
mammals being less in request; coral in- 
sects may proceed with their submarine 
constructions unmolested ; the sea-tortoise 
will be pursued less eagerly for its carapace; 
the ostriches of the desert be less sought 
after ; and even the great pachyderms of 
India and Central Africa can be spared to 
be more usefully employed in extending 
the march of commerce. Under our en. 
lightened civilization we can now manu- 
facture our own whalebone, coral, tortoise- 
shell, ivory, and feathers, without the need 
of penetrating into wild jungles and arctic 
or tropical seas for our supplies. The ex- 
tinction of whalebone in commerce will 
not deprive us of our umbrellas, or the fe- 
male sex of their parasols and corset busks. 
Rattans have been converted into wallosin, 
and horn shaped into pliable bones, while 
steel ribs also do duty effectually for ba- 
leen. 

Ivory, being an expensive material and 
in continual demand, has formed the sub- 
ject of many patents for good substitutes, 
but those tried have generally had more 
the appearance of an Opaque cement than 
the natural dentine. The best and most 
effectual imitation, which takes a good 
polish, is the American substance passing 
under the name of “celluloid.” 

Celluloid is one of those inventions of re- 
cent origin which has become a substitute 
for many natural raw materials. It is a 
species of solidified collodion produced by 
dissolving gun-cotton in camphor with the 
aid of heat and pressure. The applications 
of celluloid are now legion. As a substi- 
tute for ivory it is best known, and so per- 
fect is the resemblance that a close inspec- 
tion is required to distinguish the counter- 
feit from the genuine ; the absence of the 
grain, or decussation, is the chief distinc- 
tion. Celluloid possesses not only all the 
strength and elasticity of ivory, but it does 
not warp nor discolor with age, 

It is much used in making combs, backs 
of brushes and hand mirrors, frames for 
looking-glasses and portraits, handles for 
knives and forks, piano and organ keys, 
and billiard balls, which are said to be 
equal in elasticity to those of ivory. One 
advantage it has over ivory is that it ma 
be moulded, so that the most delicate and 
elaborate articles can be made with it ata 
fraction of the cost of true ivory. Anend- 
less variety of colors can also be given to 
celluloid by the admixture of proper pig- 
ments. 

In imitation of tortoise-shell it is made 
into such articles as combs, card-cases, 
cigar-cases, napkin rings, etc. The pink 
coral so popular for jewellery is admirably 
imitated with it, and so are malachite and 
amber mouth-pieces for pipes, cigar-hold- 
ers, and musical instruments. 

Beautiful fancy ornaments are made of 
artificial tortoise-shell, which is formed by 
melting gelatine at a moderate temperature 
with a small amount of metallic salts, run- 
ning the whole into moulds, and staining 
the mass with hydrosulphate of ammonia, 
So as to produce an imitation of the grain 
of natural tortoise-shell. The appearance 
of tortoise-shell may also be given to horn 
by brushing it over with a paste made of 
two parts of lime and a little soda lye, 
which is allowed to dry. This forms sul. 
phuret of lead with the sulphur contained 
in the albumen of the horn, and produces 
dark spots, which contrast With the lighter 
colors of the horn, 

Among minor products which have been 
successfully imitated are meerschaum, 
horn, and coral by the pulp of potatoes, 
turnips, or carrots treated with sulphuric 
acid. 

Ostrich feathers, which, as the coveted 
court plumes of fashion, have always been 
in demand at high prices, are not only get- 
ting more plentiful by the domestication 
of the bird, instead of hunting it down in 
its wild haunts, but imitations of all kinds 


have sprung up—those of spun glass, sold 
at from 2s, to 8s, each, instead of 10s. to 
20s.; those made of silk, ete. It has here- 
tofore been the custom to work up all the 
odds and ends of ostrich feathers into 
plumes, and even to make use of the feath- 
ers of other birds. But it was left for 
Yankee ingenuity to get up an imitation, 
the component parts of which are silk on a 
rattan or celluloid quill. This ‘‘ sham” 
could be easily passed off on ladies as genu- 
ine, and almost defies detection by others 
than experts. 

Cloth, in imitation of furs and skins, is 
now made from mohair or goat’s wool, and 
the resemblance is so good that at a few 
yards’ distance it is difficult to tell whether 
it is real or imitation. It is colored to re. 
semble seal, beaver, otter, and chinchilla, 
and lately there has been quite a quantity 
made in imitation of ostrich feathers, and 
used very largely for trimmings on dresses 
and mantles. At the last Paris Exhibition 
there was an imitation white squirrel 
shown, shaded to a light fawn. 

The manufacture of imitations of pre- 
‘ cious stones has long been an important in- 
dustry in France, but it has increased 
enormously of late years, on account of the 
perfection attained in the art ; and at pres- 
ent the supply cannot keep pace with the 
demand for fictitious gems. A revolution 
has been brought about lately in the manu- 
facture of artificial diamonds by substituting 
a preparation of gold for the oxide of lead 
in making the strass, and further, the 
stones, when cut, are subjected to a chemi- 
cal process by which the refractive power 
is made equal to that of diamonds of the 
purest water. These perfect stones at- 
tracted great attention in the last Paris Ex- 
hibition, where they were exposed side by 
side, and in the same case, with real dia- 
monds of great price. Whether the latter 
can ever be made on an extensive scale is 
still a matter of dispute, although its possi- 
bility is claimed. Any man can convert a 
diamond into charcoal, but it is not so easy 
to turn charcoal into diamonds. The re- 
cent claim of Mr. MacTear, of Glasgow, to 
have crystallized carbon is acknowledged, 
but the diamonds produced are as yet too 
minute to affect the value of natural ones, 


Artificial pearls have long been manufac 
tured with the greatest skill and ingenuity, 
and so close is the imitation that alternate 
strings of false and genuine shown b 
jewellers can scarcely be distinguished. 

fourning jewellery of black glass has re- 
placed the more expensive jet ornaments 
among the lower classes, 


Numerous patents have been issued from 
time to time for making imitation marble, 
which in practice have been more or lesg | Tennet. 
successful ; by some of these an almost 
perfect imitation of the various shades and 
colors of marble is obtained, and slate is 
made to imitate marble. Artificial stone is 
now made to any extent. 


Within the last six or seven years a com- 
plete revolution has taken place in the sub- 
stitution of artificial alizarine for the natu- 
ral alizarine of madder. The culture of 
this dye-root has almost been abandoned 
now in the producing countries where it 
was formerly grown. The product from 
an agricultural industry which yielded over 
£2,000,000 in value, has been entirely re- 
placed by a chemical. 

As a dye, alizarin js now, at most, not 
more than one-third of the average price of 
madder in former years. The “ green 
grease,” one of the last portions of the dis- 
tillation of coal tar, was formerly an im- 
purity, and valueless; instead of being 
thrown into the gutter, this by-product 
has become a valuable commodity which 
has largely benefited our gas works, Eng- 
land being the great tar producing country, 
The new color obtained from it does away, 
too, with the necessity of separately mor- 
danting the fabric to be dyed. 

From the light coal-tar oils a whole series 
of aniline colors, of formerly unknown 
shades, have Sprung up exceeding in value 
£2,000,000 sterling annually. The esti- 
mated value of the production of coal-tar 
colors, here and on the Continent, is about 
£3,250,000, and this industry has placed at 
the disposal of commerce, products which, 
but for chemical research, could never 
have been obtained. 

Ultramarine is another color which has 
made remarkable progress, although it is 
not a recent substitute, its manufacture 
dating from 1828, when it was discovered 
by Guinet. 

In 1820, the blue prepared from lapis- 
lazuli cost £80 per pound, now the yearly 
production of ultramarine in Europe (chiet- 
ly in Germany and France) is over 22, - 


pound. 


at a cost of 20s. the pound. 


leaves of Agave sisilana. 


chimney-sweepers’ brushes, and 


the hog. 


and other articles, 


medium warmth, and cheapness. 
artificial butter, has alread 


America and on the Continent. 


factories. 


1,000,000 Ib. of fat into oil. 


fectly sweet and clean. 


formed. 


of food. 


the yolk of the egg, etc, 


covered. 


low has been tried. 


sidered, the demand becomes extensive, 
reaching hundreds of millions of eggs, 


tainly be used for this purpose. 


definitely, including nee ice, which 
renders us independent of. ing Frost ; 
artificial sugar, which we can make from 
starch or rags ; artificial fruit essences, ar- 
tificial horn from seaweed, artificial wood 
from compressed saw-dust or straw, arti- 
ficial leather from old scraps of the leather 
cloth, artificial parchment from paper 
chemically treated with sulphuric acid, and 
as hides for leather become more and more 
in demand, we have come to utilize the 
formerly neglected skins of the alligators, 
the snakes, the kangaroos, the porpoise, 
and other sea mammals and fishes.—P. Z, 
Simmonds, in the British Trade Journal, 


———-o-9—_—______. 


_ Detection of Mercury.—Scarlet mercuric 
iodide appears perfectly white in the light 
of the sodium flame, 


000,000 Ib., sold at less than 1s. the 


A cheap substitute for silver has been 
found in aluminum, made from bauxite, 


When the war with Russia rendered 
bristles scarce and dear, commerce soon 
supplied our brushmakers with vegetable 
substitutes in the shape of kitool fibre, coir 
fibre from palms, Mexican fibre from the 
Pissava fibre 
from the leaf-stalks of a South American 
palm, came in to supply bass-brooms, 
street 
Sweeping machines. Even split quills have 
been brought into requisition for brushes, 
and for white and dyed bristles we are not 
alone dependent upon the stiff hair of 


Another cheap substitute brought into 
use is that of vegetable down, to replace 
the costly animal product eider down. 
These silky downs, clothing the seed of 
several plants, such as Bombax Ceiba, Calo- 
tropis, etc., are now largely used for filling 
coverlets, ladies’ quilted petticoats, muffs, 
This vegetable down is 
50 per cent. cheaper than the feather down. 
The qualities which recommend it for use 
are immunity from attacks of moth and 
vermin, lightness, elasticity and softness, 


The manufacture of oleo-margarine, or 
reached the 
status of an important in ustry, both in 
The pro- 
duction of oleo-margarine is carried on on 
an extensive scale in large establishments 
where great quantities of fat can, by special 
machinery, be treated cheaply and with 
uniform results, while the churning of the 
oil with the milk, and the subsequent pro- 
cesses necessary for its conversion into 
butter, are the work. of numerous small 


The Commercial Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York converts daily about 
Fat of all 
kinds is utilized, provided that it is per- 


A fair test between oleo-margarine and 
fresh genuine butter is that the latter ap- 
pears under the microscope composed of 
ovoid granules, and contains no crystals. 
The artificial butter obtained from tallow, 
on the contrary, contains crystals, and does 
not melt at once toa clear oil, but fuses 
gradually, a whitish “sauce” being first 


Besides the use of oleo-margarine for the 
manufacture of artificial butter, it finds an- 
other extensive channel in the manufacture 
of cheese, being added to skim milk and 
The cheese produced is said to be 
palatable, and to make a healthful article 


Careful thought and ingenuity are always 
on the search to utilize waste products, 
and to find substitutes. For instance, 
there is a large demand for eggs for vari- 
ous manufacturing purposes—for lace 
leather in glove-making, book bin ing, 
photographing, calico printing, clarifying 
liquors, etc., in the form of albumen, and 


Large premiums have been offered for a 
good substitute for egg albumen, but no 
really efficient substance has yet been dis- 
In glove-making “a mucilage 
obtained from the root of the marsh-mal- 
Some manufacturing 
processes require the white of an egg, 
some the yolk; at least four eggs are 
required to clarify every barrel of 
wine ; and when the production of wine in 
France and other continental states is con- 


Some of the seaweed isinglass might cer- 


There is no end to the artificial produc- 
tions, and the list might be extended in- 


A Costly Fossil. 


THE Medical Record thus philosophizes 
on the price of rare fossils more or less an- 
tediluvian: Those who in their college days 
knew, and more or less loved, that interest. 
ing fossil, archeopteryx, will be pleased 
to learn that the finest specimen in the 
world has just been purchased for the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The sum paid was 
$20,000, which seems trifling when we con- 
sider how few archeopteryces there are in 
the world, and how many wealthy people, 
It may beremembered, but more probably 
will not, that the archeopteryx sang and 
flew during the Jurassic period, of which 
it has been considered the nightingale, by 
those who think the creature a bird. Those 
who think that it is a reptile, deny it, of 
course, that title. We hope that the ques- 
tion as to which it is will be decided soon 
by the authorities at Berlin. There are 
hundreds of liberally educated young men 
who every year leave college without an 
well-defined idea on the subject. Yet the 
market price of the archeopteryx ranges 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 


—_— o-—___ 


New Use for the Telephone, 


IT is reported that the London Times has 
placed its composition room in telephonic 
communication with the House of Com- 
mons, and is thus enabled to put in ty 
with greater dispatch the debates and pro- 
ceedings of that body, and frequently to 
publish accounts of such proceedings half 
an hour or three-quarters of an hour later 
than had hitherto been possible. 

The reporter, stationed in aroom adjoin- 
ing the reporters in the house gallery, 
reads from his notés directly into the in- 
strument, sentence by Sentence, and the 
compositor, with his type-setting machine 
at the Times office, sets up the matter as it 
is read, signalling the reporter when he has 
sct up One sentence and is ready for the 
next. <A simple code of prearranged bell 
signals suffices for intelligent communica- 
tion between sender and receiver, The 
plan is stated by the Times to work very 
well. : ; 


——+_e—_—_____ 


The Frog Poison of Colombia. 


A PoIsoN, similar to cwrart, and equally 
deadly, is used by the Choco Indians of 
Colombia to tip the arrows or darts which 
they use in hunting or in battle. M. André, 
who was sent by the French Government 
on a scientific mission to South America, 
communicates to La Nature some particu- 
lars regarding the mode of preparation and 
use of the poison. It is obtained from a 
small frog belonging to the genus Phylo- 
on an affluent of the 


bates, which is foun 
San Juan. The little batrachian is cap- 
tured, inclosed in a piece of bamboo, and 
carried to a place where there is a fire, and 
being spitted, by having a pointed stick 
thrust down its throat and out at the other 
extremity, is held over the glowing em- 
bers until its skin begins to swell and a 
yellowish acrid juice exudes. This forms 
the poison, and into it the points of the 
arrows are dipped, or it is preserved in a 
small earthen vessel to hang at the hunter’s 
side. The physiological effects of the 
venom are similar to those of curari. 
When taken into the stomach it is harm- 
less, but introduced into the circulation it 
produces paralysis, A single poisoned 
arrow will kill a roebuck in ten minutes, 
and a jaguar in double that time, No an- 
tidote is known, and an Indian accident. 
ally poisoned makes no effort to cure ly 
self, but quietly lies down to die. The 
arrows or darts are very small, and are 
simply pointed bamboo rods, They are 
nerally blown from a tube about ten feet 
ong, and are sent on their deadly mission 
with unerring accuracy. 


—o eo o—_—_—— 


To Convert Common Agate into Onyx. 


Fouiowine the attempt to produce min- 
erals and precious stones artificially, comes 
the attempt to convert one mineral into 
another, a less costly into a more valued 
gem. Two Germans have patented a pro- 
cess for converting ordinary agate into 
onyx. Lorenz and Cullmann place the cut 
and polished agates for a week ina solution 
of iron in nitric acid only one millimetre 
deep, and then treat those portions of the 
stone which are to be white with a solution 
of equal parts of carbonate and hydrate of 
potash, dried, and burned in an’ earthen 
pot until the desired color is obtained. 
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Petroleum Lamps.—\t has been recom. 
‘mended to insert one or more pieces of 


Random Notes. 


Solubility of Morphia in Ohloroform.— 
Van der Burg has arrived at the followin 
result: Morphia requires fifteen thousan 

arts of pure chloroform for solution, and 
ess io proportion as the chloroform con- 
tains more alcohol. For instance, one part 
of morphia dissolves in 150 of chloreform 
gnd 10 of alcohol. 


To Increase the Illuminating Power of 


zinc wire in the wick, and the idea is 
based on the fact that zinc incandesces with 
astrong white light. In the same way it 
has been proposed to insert a small piece 
of platinum wire, bent as a horseshoe, in 
the burner of gas lights. In regard to the 
zine wire, it might be asked, what becomes 
of the oxide of zine formed? 


To Identify Digitalis—The leaves of 
digitalis have, according to Perier (Arch, 
d. Phar.), hairs so curiously shaped that 
even when powdered they ean be dis- 
tinguished under the microscope from the 
leaves of tobacco, aconite, stramonium, 
hyoscyamus, and conium. 


Acid Proof Cement.—Make a concentrat- 
ed solution of silicate of soda, and form a 
paste with powdered glass, This simple 
mixture is said to be invaluable in the ope- 
rations of the laboratory where a luting is 
required to resist the action of acid fumes. 


‘In Soda Sanitas.”—An Irish druggist, 
recollecting the Latin compliment to the 
product of the vineyard, ‘‘ In vino veritas,” 
has put up this inscription to the credit of 
his soda fountain; ‘‘ In soda sanitas.” 


Revolutions. —The honor of the best 
American Centennial joke is accorded to 
the Emperor of Brazil. On learning the 
number of revolutions per minute of the 
great Corliss engine at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, he said: ‘‘ That beats our 
South American Republics.” 


Todized Phenol.—Battey’s formula for 
iodized phenol, iodine cryst. 3 ss., acid car- 
bolic %i., is highly recommended in other 
than uterine affections. It has been found 
very usefulin certain skin diseases, par- 
ticularly those attended with itching. In 
the eczema marginatum it works very 
promptly. It is to be diluted generally 
with equal paris of glycerine, and applied 
twice a day. 


Porter Ointment.—Take a sufficient 
quantity of good English porter, evaporate 
to syrupy consistence, and add eight times 
its weight of ox-marrow, previously melted. 
— Huger. 


To Bleach Fatty Oils.—E. Puscher mixes 
one hundred pounds of olive, linseed, or 
poppy seed oil, with two pounds of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of alcohol and sulphuric 
acid. The oily mixture is soon colored 
greenish,and turns black after from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, when the impuri- 
ties, etc., have settled. The decanted oils 
are now well shaken with hot water, to re- 
move the last traces of the acid. 


Copper in Oil of Cajuput is very easily 
detected, according to E. Scher, by adding 
a few drops of the suspected oil to a dilut- 
ed tincture of guaiacum resin—one part to 

two hundred—and then dropping in a little 

tter almond water. The presence of cop- 

per is shown by the more or less deep blue 
color. 


A New Test Paper is made by dipping 
paper into a concentrated infusion of rhu- 
barb. The infusion is divided into two 
parts; to one a little ammonia having been 
added, a dark red paper is obtained, which 
turns yellow with acids; the other is mixed 
with a little phosphoric acid, and affords 
a yellow paper, which turns dark red with 
alkalies. 


Purifying Alcohol.—Add a small quan- 
tity of nitrate of silver, about one grain to 
eight gallons, and distil. This is the gist 
of a German patent, and if reliable, would 
be quite cheap, since the silver could al- 
ways be recovered.—Chem. Zeit. 


Cyanide of Potassium and Chloral Hy- 
drate.—At the Industrial Exhibition at 
Berlin, last fall, Schering’s factory, among 
many other interesting objects, had a lump 
of pure cyanide of potassium weighing 
eighty pounds, sufficient to kill from six to 
seven hundred thousand people. The same 
factory turns out daily two hundred pounds 
of chloral hydrate, enough to put sixty-six 
thousand people to sleep.—Droguist Zeit. 
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McEKLROY’S 


Patent Glass Syringes 


Received the Highest Premium at the U.S. 
Centennial Exhibition; acknowledged 
by all to be the best in the world. 

For sale by all Wholesale Druggists. 


P. J. McELROY, Practical Glass Blower, 
37 Bridge St., East Cambridge, Mass.. 
Beware of Imitations! Each and every Syringe 


made by me bears a red label distinetly marked 
‘Pp, J. McElroy, East Cambridge, Mass i 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE METRIC DOSE BOOK. 


ing the Minimum and Maximum Doses 
iM eB Old and New Drugs by the 
Gramme System. 


Also containing a Table of the Metric System as 
Applied to Medicine, and a Therapeutical 
Synopsis of the Principal New Drugs. 


BY 
EDWARD D. HALL, M.D. Harv. 


32mo pamphlet, 25 cents. Sent, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of the price. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO., 


17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Send for Catfilogues of Medical Books. 
SS 


CHAS. J. TAGLIABUE, 


53 Fulton Street, New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Barometers, Ther- 
mometers and Hydrometers. Special atten- 
tion given to the Manufacture of 


CLINICAL THERMOMETERS 


Of the latest improved styles, Urinometers, 
Test Tubes, Chemical Glasses, Oil 
Testers, Liquor Stills, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on 
application, 
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B. F. ONDERDONK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MOULDS 


FOR GLASS, RUBBER, Ete., 


At very low rates. Moulds made from drawings to 
exact capacity required. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
First-class work. Estimates for Glass also furnished. 

The attention of Druggists and Specialists is par- 
ticularly invited, as a bottle with their name blown 
into it is a permanent advertisement, All Pharma- 
cists should own their moulds. 


Office, No, 11 Dey St., New York, 
JOHN RUDOLPHY’S 


PHARMACEUTICAL DIRECTORY, 


THIRD EDITION. 


The only one giving the name of all the crude drugs 
now in general use in the English, Botanical, Pharma- 
ceutical, and German. Price, $2.25, postage paid 

JOHN RUDOLPHY’S CHEMICAL AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL DIRECTORY of all the Chemicals 
and Preparations (Compound Drugs) now in general 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of a rates sarsery A ercrAg a ita to above. 

5 = rice, $5.00, postage paid. CHAS. B. DOLPHY, 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, | wholesale Gragetes (P. O. Box 3614), 255 Pearl St., 


NEW YORK. New York. 
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Atomizer and Perfumer, 


UNSURPASSED FOR EFFICACY, 
UTILITY, AND DURABILITY. 
ADAPTED FOR ALL THE USES 
OF AN ATOMIZER. 


— KIDDE H’S — 


PURE PEPSI N EF 
—AND— 
SACCHARATED PYEPSINE. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED FIRST-CLASS. PRICE LOWER THAN ANY IN MARKET, 


Send for price list and book of testimonials; it is indorsed and recommended by physicians and 
druggists everywhere in the United States. Sold at all wholesale and retail druggists. 


DEPOT: KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York City. 
When writing for Price List, please mention the Drueeists CIRCULAR. 


To the Medical Profession. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of the Profession to LACTOPEPTINE. 
After along series of careful experiments, we are able to produce its various compo= 
nents in an absolutely pure state, thus removing all unpleasant odor and taste (also 


slightly changing the color), Wecan confidently claim that its digestive properties 
are largely increased thereby, and can assert without hesitation that it is as perfect 
a digestive as can be produced. 

LACTOPEPTINE is the most important remedial agent ever presented to the 
Profession for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, 
Constipation, and all Diseases arising from imperfect nutrition. It contains the five 
active agents of digestion, viz.: Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, 
Lacticand Hydrochloric Acids, in combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


40 ounces Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ...4 drachms. 
.. 8 ounces Lactic: Acid ..5o7toqin siteat vines 5 fl. drachms. 
. 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption 
by Paracel is the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly 
established. 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, University of the City of New York. 


SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., 


Professor Materia Medica, New York Medical College. 


F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Ph.D., 
Prof, Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. in N. Y. Col. of Dent.; Prof. Chem. and Hyg. in Am. Vet. Col., etc. 


JAS. AITKEN MEIGS, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Prof, of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juris., Jeff. Medical College ; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 


W. W. DAWSON, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prof, Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. College of Ohio; Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


ALFRED F, A’ KING, M.D., Washington, D. C., 


Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M.D., 


Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg. and Clinical Surg., University of Louisville, Ky. 


L. P. YANDELL, M.D., 


Prof. of Clin. Med., Diseases of Children, and Dermatology, University of Louisville, Ky. 


ROBT. BATTEY, M.D., Rome, Ga., 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. College, Ex Pres. Med. Association of Georgia. 


CLAUDE H. MASTIN, M.D., LL.D., Mobile, Ala., 
Pror. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., London, England. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 


10 & 12 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 1574, 
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Book Notices. 


STATE BoARpD OF HEALTH OF THE STATE OF 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SecrerAry for the fiscal year 
Published 


MICHIGAN. 


ending September 30, 1879. 
by authority. Lansing, Mich., 1880. 


A large volume of five hundred and fifty 
pages, full of important information and 


suggestive data for all those interested in 
sanitary matters. The work is more than 
a dry summary of death and sickness sta- 
tistics, or a compilation from reports on 
contagious diseases and other like official 
materials. It contains a number of original 
papers by members of the Board of Health 
on a variety of topics pertaining to sanitary 
science, all of them carefully prepared from 
direct observation or reliable information, 
and some showing evidence of persevering 
and Jaborious researches as well as familiar- 
ity with the objects of the investigations. 
Not satisfied with the usual topics of sani- 
tation, such as contagious diseases, slaugh- 
ter houses, ventilation, water supply, ete., 
the Michigan Board of Health have under- 
taken the solution of higher problems, 
among which we remark the reclaiming of 
drowned lands. Owing to the peculiar 
configuration of the Peninsular State, a 
large proportion of its lands, now under 
water and breeding malarial fevers, are 
shown to be reclaimable and able to be 
rendered a source of profit instead of sick- 
ness to the agriculturist. After describing 
at some length the system successfully fol- 
lowed in Holland and in the ‘‘ Landés” in 
France, Dr. Henry F. Lyster shows that it 
is equally applicable to Michigan, and re- 
lates a number of instances in which the 
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Tue LovisvitLE CoLLEGE oF PHARMACY. 
Tenth annual announcement for 1880-81. 


The lectures will begin on Monday even- 
ing, September 20, and terminate about the 
first of March, 1881. 


Missourr STATE PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION. Proceedings of the meeting 
held at Sedalia, October 29, 1879. 


A report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in THk Drueeists CrrcuLaR in 
December, 1879. 


Toe AMERICAN MEDICAL CoLLEGE Asgso- 
ciation. Report of the fourth annual 
meeting, held at New York, May 31 and 
June 1, 1880. 


THe Detrrorr MepicAL CoLtinge. Thir- 
teenth annual announcement and cata- 
logue for 1880-81. 


The regu'ar term will open Wednesday: 
September 8, 1880, and close March 8, 1881- 


St. Pavut Mrpican CoLuecr. MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
oF MrinnEsora. Annual announcement 
and catalogue for 1880-81. 


The Fall term opens September 22 


wa, 


1880. 


THE WINCHESTER OBSERVATORY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. CIRCULAR OF THE HoRoLo- 
GICAL AND THERMOMETRICAL BUREAU. 
Published by the observatory board of 
managers for the information of persons 
interested in these public services. New 
Haven, Conn., June, 1880. Mailed on 
application. The post office address of 


enterprise has proved a complete success, 
both in a sanitary and pecuniary point of 
view. Other papers of no less interest fill 
the pages of the report, but lack of space 
forbids a more lengthy notice. The State 
of Michigan is indeed to be congratulated 
for having secured so efficient a board of 
health. 


KELLY’s DIRECTORY OF THE CHEMISTS AND 
DRUGGISTS OF ENGLAND, ScoTLAND, AND 
WALES, AND THE PRINCIPAL Towns IN 
IRELAND. London: Kelly & Co. 1880, 


This work includes chemical manufac- 
turers, wholesale druggists, drysalters, 
patent medicine vendors, and other trades 
connected therewith. This is the fourth 
edition of the Directory, the first having 
been published in 1870. About thirty-five 
thousand names are to be found in its 
pages, a careful system of indexing render- 
ing a reference to any part of the work easy 
and convenient. We recommend the 
Directory to all druggists and chemical 
manufacturers in this country who have 
commercial relations with ‘the United‘ 
Kingdom, or wish to extend their line of 
trade either as buyers or sellers. The price 
to subscribers is ten shillings and sixpence; 
to non-subscribers, fifteen shillings, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MeEpicau 
Scrences. Edited by J. Minis Hays, 
A.M., M.D. No. 159, New Series, July, 
1880. | Published quarterly. Philadel- 
phia: Henry ©. Lea’s Son & Co. Price, 
five dollars a year, free of postage. 


HAur YEARLY CoMPENDIUM oF MxEprIcaL 
Science. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M.D. Part 26, July, 1880. Price, $2.50 
a year, in advance; $1.50 for single num- 
bers. Philadelphia: Medical Publication 
Office, 115 South Seventh Street, 


Mepicau Soctery or THE STATE oF TEN- 
NESSEE. Transactions of the forty- 
seventh annual meeting, held at Knox- 
ville, April 6, 1880. 


Besides the minutes of the meeting and 
the usual routine business of the society, 
the report contains a number of very cre- 


ditable original papers read by members at 
the annual gathering. 


t 


REPORT OF ONE OF THE DELEGATES OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION TO 
THE FoREIGN MEDICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
By Dr. Edouard Seguin, of New York. 


An ably written pamphlet relating to the 
recent progress of the metric system in the 
civilized world, and urging its universal 
adoption. 


Cc 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE oF PHARMACY. 
Fourteenth annual catalogue for 1880-81. 
Published by the College, Boston. 


The next session will begin on Monday, 
October 11, 1880. No student will be ad. 
mitted to the regular course for graduation 


who does not pass a preliminary examina- 
tion, 


: free ablution. 


produces a prolonged tetanus of the peri- 
pheral circulation of the nose; if a boy is 
found to have a cold nose, therefore, he is 
at once rejected as being a ‘‘ rounder.” 


the observatory is Box 853, New Haven. 


THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF THE IODIDE 
or Eruyt. By Robert M. Lawrence, 
M.D., Boston. Reprinted from The New 
York Medical Record, June 19, 1880. 


DiaBetic CaTaRact, Irtris, etc. A 
clinical lecture by C. J. Lunpy, M.D., 
of the Michigan College of Medicine. 
Reprinted from The Michigan Medical 
News, June 10, 1880. 


SYMPATHETIC AFFECTIONS OF THE Byrn. 
By the same author. Reprinted from 
Leonard’s Illustrated Medical Journal, 
July, 1880. 


ee 


The Free Swimming-Baths of New 
York. 


THESE baths, which number half a 
dozen, are having an immense patronage. 
About 160,000 persons per week use them, 
one-third being females. The boys are par- 
ticularly happy over their opportunities of 
They at first made numer- 
ous attempts to go from one bath to an- 
other. These attempts developed the in- 


teresting physiological fact that bathing 


——#-o-e—___. 
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Cc. W. MAY. WM. HERRICK. 


Cc. W. FIRNHABER. 


C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO., 


63 Pearl Street, 


FREEMAN D. MARCKWALD. 


NEW YORK, August 1st, 1880. 


THE PATENT STILLIGOUTTE. 


A NEW SPRINKLER STOPPER, Patented Jane 25, 1878, 


For Simplicity and Security it stands Unequalled. 


The SCREW CAP does not come off. It is opened by giving the Capa 
few turns fron LEFT to right, when a free flow is obtained by shaking. To 
close, turn the Cap from RIGHT to left, until tight, When closed it is her- 
metically sealed. They are made out of PURE TIN, and will not tarnish 
when exposed. The best quality of taper corks are used for mounting. Put 
up One Gross in Package, with One Gross Neck Bands. 


Mounted with 1 & 1% cork. 
Per Gross, $6.00 


$7.00 


$8.00 


£2160 


_ m 
. 


Mounted with 4 & 5 cork. 
$9.00 


6 & 7 cork. 
$11.00 


8 & 9 cork. 
$12.00 


Discount of 40 to 50 per cent. from above prices, 
according to quantity ordered. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


Our attention having been called to a circular published by 


oysters to Europe during recent years is 
shown by the following figures, as given 
by the Bureau of Statistics: 


ments have been much greater than during 
oysters are shipped in barrels on steamers, 
and generally arrive in good condition. 


The great bulk of them goes to England. 
Those sent to the Continent go almost ex- 
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DRUGGISTS’ GOODS 


unchangeable basis for ointments, et¢., at a moderate 
price 


S.S..Newton, threatening to prosecute those selling the patent 
“Stilligoutte,” we hereby notify the trade: 

1. That the patent for the Stilligoutte was issued to A, E. 
N. Agnel, June 25th, 1878, and is owned by us. 


The Export Trade in Oysters. 
THe rapid increase in the exportation of 


Barrels. Value. 2. That Newton has no patent on the “ Stilligoutte,” — 
STB dis vara 42,839 $214,196 7 te 4 we 
rt pe b2,124 260,620 «= | and Cannot therefore prosecute infringers. 
hs ont Oe 78,612 393.061 PA ice ; 
19790 90,663 453.306 3. That Newton made application to the Patent Office for a 
Totals...... 264,238 $1,321,183 patent on- the “ Stilligoutte,” and was rejected on Agnel’s 
During the winter just past the ship- 


patent; he claimed to be the prior inventor, which claim has 
never yet been determined, and, we have reason to believe, 
never will be, in Newton’s favor. 


4. That we guarantee to protect our customers from 
any claims by Newton, 


he corresponding weeks of 1878-79. The 


lusively to Amsterdam. 


J.N. GERARD, | 
Manufacturer of 


5. That we will promptly prosecute, under our patents, any 


one making or selling any “ Stilligouttes,” not purchased from 
us, 


b] 
146 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEV YoRkKk CcrTry. 
Non-Secret Proprietary Medicines, 
Compressed Lozenges. 

Offictnal Lozenges. 
Waxed Paper. 
“* Ozokerine’? (Semi-solid Hydrocarbons), an 


Trusting you will extend to us your kind orders, we remain, 


Very respectfully yours, ; 
C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO. 


' CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


JOHN NEWTON, Publisher 


Vor. XXIV.—NUMBER 9. 


TERMS OF THE 


Druggists Circular: 


Published Monthly: Payment in Advance. 


One copy, one year (postage paid).......... 
Single Numbers, each........ 


Please remit by either a P. O. Order, Draft on 
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Practical Formulas. 


The following are kindly communicated 
by Mr. Robert W. Gardner, of this city. 


AROMATIC MOUTH WASH. 


Tincture of rhatany...... 4 ounces. 
*“ cinchona, compound, 2 s 
Tannin... sass aes 24 grains. 

Boapr ye. 4 APOC tee: Siew <* 
Simple syrup........... . 2 ounces 
Oil of wintergreen, | 


t< 


t of each8 drops. 


sassafras, 
DANDRUFF ERADICATOR. 
Tincture of cinchona, 


Treatment of New Wooden Uten 
aters in the Free Baths 


Girl Repe +16 
Mouth Wash....... > Bye Wey 
Artificial Vanillin » 176 
Seunins en -» 176 

aterproofing Boo a «. 176 
Book Notices...,.... Pe Re 1. 


simples. 272.29 Sas 1 ounce. 
Solution of potassa....... 2 drachms. 
Salt of tartar............. 1 drachm. 
Cologne water............ 1 ounce. 


Water, sufficient to make 8 ounces. 
Apply to the head twice or thrice a week. 


COUNTER-IRRITANT EMBROCATION,. 


Wet. Olleerind srtrvcc cs ..- 2 ounces. 
Rectified oil of amber,... 1 ounce. 
Ollotacloves: sce ieee Seo 1 drachm. 


For whooping cough and bronchitis. To 
be applied over the shoulder blades, and 
well rubbed in. 


NEW MOWN HAY COLOGNE. 
Extract of new mown hay. 2 ounces. 


Coiogne spirit...... Airs 2 ye 
Imperial cologne......... 1 pint. 


Extract of patchouly..... 4 drachms. 

Water. $2 sc2i2: sukiaSreals dt SIOUNCERS 
Mix, and filter. The formula of Jmperial 
Cologne was given in the last number of 
THe DRuaGists CrRcULAR. 


VIOLET COLOGNE. 


Extract of violet......... 2 ounces. 


Tincture of musk........ 4 drachms. 
Otte of roses est ... 2 drops. 
Cologne spirit....... ++. -12 ounces. 
RAV ERU ELA cn ers See os ge a oS ei 
Tincture of orris root... 1 ounce. 
Carbonate of magnesia... 1 drachm. 


Mix, shake, and filter till perfectly clear. 
RUM AND QUININE HAIR TONIC. 
Tincture of red cinchona, 8 ounces. 


Glycerine: .). 60... <i iieagd OUNCE, 
JAMAICA TUM. js 00/4 5% | 1 sf 
MANDAN jay «suerte s dick wsi20 1g drachm. 
Imperial cologne, enough : 

to make........ ay brea 9 ounces. 


Mix, and if necessary, filter through car- 
bonate of magnesia to obtain it clear. An 
excellent tonic; to be applied twice a day, 
rubbing it well into the scalp. 


KISSINGEN WATER. 


Carbonate of soda........ 30 grains. 
Chloride of sodium...... . 4 ounces. 
Phosphate of soda. ...... 6 grains. 


Sulphate of soda, 


“e 


limes 27.4% J Pag ev iss 
Phosphate of lime ..... 
Muriate of ammonia..... 2 ‘‘ 

Mix in two pints of water, and add 
Tartrate of iron and po- 


OCS Bese commons.cnhcar 20 grains. 
dissolved in water....... 2 ounces. 
OEE Ree ICE RE it tart AP 1 gallon. 


Charge the mixture slightly with carbonic 
acid gas, and let it stand over night. Then 
filter, make up to five gallons, and charge 
to a pressure of ninety pounds. 


—_—_—_—2-¢e—___. 
The Thalleioquin Test for Quinia. 


C. F. ZELLER, in a paper on this subject 
printed in the Amertcan Journal of Phar- 
macy, reaches the following conclusions: 
1. That the chlorine water for performing 
this test should be freshly prepared is not 
absolutely necessary, provided it is pre- 
served in amber-colored glass bottles, 
tightly corked, and kept in a dark place. 
Chlorine water which had been kept in 
this manner over a year gave test color 


well, as seen in an experiment related. 
2. That hydrochloric acid, when added to 
fresh chlorine water, in quantities not ex 
ceeding twenty-five per cent., does not pre- 
vent its giving the test color, but will re- 
quire a proportionately large amount of 
ammonia to neutralize the acid so added. 
3. That when hydrochloric acid is present 
in o/d chlorine water (the result of decom- 
position) it is due to the loss of chlorine so 
incurred, that the solution Joses its value 
as atest liquid. 4. It has been shown that 
bromine water is about four times more 
delicate than chlorine water, requiring but 
one-fifth to one-twelfth as much to produce 
the same results. 5. On account of the 
simplicity and ease with which bromine 
water can be made, it is very much to be 
preferred as a means of performing the 
thalleioquin test. 


——————0+——_____ 


On the Affinity of Glycerine for 
Water.* 


BY G. W. KENNEDY. 

QUERY.—The affinity of glycerine for 
water is well known; to what extent will 
officinal glycerine attract moisture on being 
exposed to a damp atmosphere ? 


WHEN accepting this query two years 
ago the writer fully expected to be able to 
report last year the results of his observa- 
tions. 
soon as practicable after adjournment, he 
was surprised on observing the avidity of 
glycerine for moisture, as manifested by 
the continued increase in weight, which 
increase had not ceased at the time of the 
last meeting, and in some of the experi- 
ments is not completed at the present time. 
The rapidity with which absorption takes 


place must evidently be influenced by the 
surface exposed, and by the height of the 
column of glycerine; it may be expected 
to be greatest if a thin stratum of glycer- 


ine is placed in uninterrupted contact with | 


the atmosphere. The dimensions of the 
orifice of the vessel and its total depth 
must, therefore, likewise have consider- 
able influence, since upon these conditions 
depends, in a great measure, the more or 
less complete renewal of the atmosphere 
within the vessel. These considerations 
induced the writer to make use of different 
vessels, varying in diameter and height. A 
quantity of glycerine of known specific 
gravity was carefully weighed into each of 
the vessels, and these were suitably cov- 
ered, so as not to obstruct free communica- 
tion with the atmosphere, while at the 
same time contamination with dust 
and other impurities was prevented. The 
vessels were placed in a Cellar, weighed 


from time to time, and the increase in | 


weight carefully noted. On consulting 
the results obtained, it was observed 
that the ratio of absorption for each ex- 
periment was not uniform. This is ac- 
counted for partly by the changes in the 
weather, absorption being greater during 
protracted rainy or damp weather, and 
partly by the decreased affinity for moist- 
ure of the upper layers of glycerine, in| 
consequence of the surface layer approach- 
ing its absorption limit. For it was no- 


Commencing his experiments as} 


glycerine—twelve hundred grains—was 
poured into six vessels of different shapes, 
described as follows: Nos. 1 and 2, wide 
mouth flat jars, in which the depth of gly- 
cerine was one inch anda quarter. Nos. 
3 and 4,.ordinary quinine bottles with a 
depth of glycerine of one inch and three- 
quarters. Nos. 5 and 6, narrow-mouth 
vials, with two inches and one-eighth of 
glycerine. Of each pair of bottles, one 
contained glycerine of sp. gr. 1°26, and the 
other sp. gr. 1°23. At the end of the ex- 
periments the following was the increase 
in weight observed, Nos. 1 and2 had ab- 
sorbed respectively 59°417 and 58 per cent. 
of their weight of moisture; Nos. 3 and 4, 
45°835 and 45°167; and Nos. 5 and 6, 21:292 
and 20°583, the second figures in each set 
applying to glycerine of the lower specific 
gravity. | 


> e—____— 

On St. John Long’s Liniment. 
[For THE Druaeists CrRcULAR. | 

BY J. B. MOORE. 


Tus liniment, as it is usually made-by 


| trituration in a mortar, is often very trou- 


blesome to prepare, and sometimes results 
in failure, unless made by those familiar 
with the forming of emulsions, and in that 
some apothecaries are very deficient. I 
have bad considerable experience in making 
|.this liniment, and have adopted a some- 
what different plan of combining the in- 
| gredients, which forms a smooth and ele- 
| gant mixture with little trouble and with 
much less probability of failure than when 
made by the customary method. 

The following, I believe, is the formula 
generally employed for the liniment, and 
the process for making here recommended 
is the one I haye devised and adopted: 


R, Oil of turpentine. ... 3 fluid ounces. 


| Acetic acid......... 4 fluid drachms. 
Oil of lemon........ 40 minims. 
Rose water. ...... 25 12 fluid drachms. 


Yolk of one egg. 


First mix the rose water and acetic acid 
together in a bottle, and the oil of turpen- 
tine and oil of lemon in a graduated mea- 
sure, then rub the yolk of egg in a mortar 
with two fluid drachms of the mixture of 
rose water and acetic acid to a smooth and 
uniform mixture. Transfer this to an 
| eight-ounce bottle, and add to it three fluid 
drachms of the mixture of oil of turpen- 
tine and oil of lemon; shake the mixture 
vigorously for several minutes. In like 
manner add alternately the remainder of 
| the mixtures of rose water and acetic acid, 
/and oil of turpentine and oil of lemon, in 
the proportion of about two fluid drachms 
| of the former to about three fluid drachms 
of the latter, shaking the mixture ener- 
getically after each addition. 

If a little care and judgment is exercised, 


|any one can make this liniment by follow- 


ing the above directions without any risk 


| of failure. 


A sample made by the above process, 


| after standing five months, had separated 
|but very slightly, and after being well 


shaken remained permanent for a long 
time. 
The egg used for the purpose should 


ticed that the upper layer of the glycerine | weigh about two troy ounces; this will give 
soon became of lighter gravity, forming a} ay ample medium, and produce a liniment 


much thinner stratum, and that the moist 
ure penetrated slowly downward, so that | 


of good consistence. 
As this liniment is a little troublesome to 


different strata could be observed, increas- | make in the hurry of business, and it takes 


ing in density from the lightest uppermost | some time to prepare it nicely, no matter 
one to thelowest, which retained its sytupy | by what process it is made, it will be well 


consistence longest. 


| for the pharmaceutist to keep a pint or so of 


The results of the experiments show that | jt on hand, as it keeps well if preserved in 
glycerine should be kept in well-stoppered | the cellar or some other cool place. 


bottles, and that the same precaution is | 


Stoke’s liniment, which is analogous to 


necessary with all medicinal preparations | the above, may be prepared in a similar 
containing a large proportion (over 60 per} manner. 


cent.) of glycerine, all of which would, on | 
exposure, absorb moisture, and in conse- | 
quence thereof decrease in strength. 

[From the tables which accompany the | 
paper we note that the same quantity of 


* A paper read before the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. | 


Philadelphia, Pa., August, 1880. 
eee 


Ointment for Chronic Eozema. 


..15 to 25 grains. 
40 de 
1 ounce, 
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Glycerite of starch.,.. 
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The Pepsine of Commerce. 


Dr. Squires, in a paper read before the 
King’s County Medical Society, recently 
made some very interesting and pertinent 


pepsine of the market. Having tested by 
artificial digestion the products of five of 
the most prominent manufacturers, and 
found them greatly differing in strength, 
he says: ‘‘In this connection the want of 
care and want of knowledge in the great 
mass of the medical profession may be 
illustrated. The last revision of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia refused to admit pepsine, 
and consequently there is no standard of 
quality or strength for it, every maker 
adopting his own strength and stating it 
roughly on his label. Of the five makers 
examined, only two are alike in strength. 
To the digestion of 100 parts of coagulated 
white of egg they require by their labels, 
and by the actual test applied, 1:6, 1:6, 
56, 6°6, and 8°3 parts of the pepsine. It is 
thus seen that the prominent makers all 
vary very much, the pepsines of some 
being from three to five times weaker than 
others, and yet they all sell in enormous 
quantities at about the same price, and 
physicians go on and prescribe them in 
about the same doses. 

The difference in prime cost between a 
pepsine that is five times more effective 
than another is not so great as to make 
very much difference in price; and as the 
whole stomach used in my experiments 
gave the equivalent of six avoirdupois 
ounces of the strongest commercial pepsine, 
it would.appear that the profits of the 
manufacture are very good. Of this strong- 
est pepsine, 1 grain of which digests 60 
grains of white of egg, the one stomach 
yielded 2°590 grains. This is equal to the 
digestion of 151°620 grains of white of ege. 
White of egg contains about 12°5 p. c. of 
dry albumen. Therefore, the 2°590 grains 
digest 18°952 grains, or more than 2°5 
pounds of dry albumen, or 8 times that, or 
over 20 pounds of moist albumen, or more 
than double the capacity of the stomach of 
aliving pig. Then again, the mucous mem 
brane dissected off, and managed in the 
same way, did not give digestive results 
higher than about one-fifth of those given 
by the entire stomach. That is, if the fer- 
ment contained in the mucous membrane 
had acted during maceration upon the 
tissues of the whole stomach, it would 
have produced a solution of five times the 
power that it did as mucous membrane 
alone. 


All this goes to show conclusively that 
the pepsines of the market are rather to be 
regarded as concentrated peptones, and not 
pepsine at all. They are the result of the 
action of the ferment upon the tissues of 
the stomach itself, and are simply in a con- 
dition so concentrated as to communicate 
their activity to other matters which may 
be in acondition to undergo similar change. 

But such active peptones may as well be 
called pepsine as not, so long as they are 
able to induce the desired fermentation; 
and the only practical importance of re- 
garding them as peptones is that if the 
process of making them be not a process of 
extraction, but one of true digestion, then 
it is better not to take the mucous mem- 
brane only, but take the entire stomachs 
instead—and not to macerate them in the 
cold, but at the temperature proper for di- 
gestion—and by carefully studying other 
conditions favorable to this particular fer- 
mentation, to obtain the most active and 
the most concentrated peptone that is prac- 
ticable. It is altogether probable that all 
this has been long ago learned by the pep- 
sine makers, but if so, the information has 
been kept as among their trade secrets. It 
is true that Mr. E. Scheffer, in his valuable 
paper published in February, 1872, strongly 
foreshadows this conclusion, but seems to 
regard the active peptones as mixtures of 
peptone and pepsine. This author, by his 
careful original researches and by his 
frank publication of his process or results, 
must always be considered as the originator 
of this important trade interest, and his 
make of pepsine has always been, as it is 
now, among the best in the market, al- 
though not the strongest. A recent paper 
entitled ‘‘ Observations on Medicinal 
Pepsine and Artificial Digestion,” by G. F. 
Dowdeswell, B. A. (Cantab.), F.C.S., 
F.L.S., etc., in The Practitioner (English) 
for March, 1880, is important and timely, 
and some of the proportions used in the 
digestions of this paper are taken from it. 

As a practical deduction from the facts 
observed in these experiments it seems 
doubtful whether physicians might not 
Improve upon the common methods of 


using pepsine, when these are not success- 
ful by putting the dose into the stomach 
with a little hydrochloric acid, and a little 
albuminous or fibrinous food half an hour 


: : , | or more before the meal time, in order to 
remarks on the variable character of the | 


produce a quantity of active peptone suffi- 
cient for the larger mass of the approaching 
meal, Stomachs which are deficient in the 
ferment are very likely to be deficient in 
the proper hydrochloric acid as well; and 
any ordinary dose of pepsine put into such 
a stomach after a full meal would be pretty 
sure to be hopelessly lost by dilution, even 
when other conditions might be favorable. 


——_-o-e—______ 


Note on Some “Spurious Gums ” 
Imported with Myrrh.* 


BY R. H. PARKER. 


Last year I had the opportunity of se- 
lecting from several bales of unpicked 
myrrh a considerable quantity of numerous 
kinds of ‘‘spurious gums,” to which I 
briefly referred in a paper previously read 
before this Association, and I propose sub- 
mitting to you as a sequel to that paper 
the results of a somewhat more detailed 
examination of the impurities there referred 
to. 

It will, of course, be understood that 
these substances rarely find their way into 
the best parcels of ‘‘picked Turkey myrrh,” 
being carefully rejected by the wholesale 
houses. 

Five substances will be referred to, those 
met with in largest quantity, viz. : 

(1.) Opaque bdellium. 

(2.) African bdellium. 

(3.) Opaque tasteless gum-resin. 

(4.) Yellow tasteless gum-resin. 

(5.) Bitter acrid gum. 

The percentage composition of these im- 
purities as given in this note is based upon 
the solubility of the substance in absolute 
alcohol and water, and will serve to give 
an idea of their constitution; but the re- 
sults do not, of course, indicate the exact 
proximate constituents. 

The general outline of the analysis is as 
follows: 

Several of the largest and most charac- 
teristic of the tears were selected, the outer 
portions removed, so as to leave the 
“gum” quite free from extraneous im- 
purity, and, if sufficiently hard, reduced to 
a fine powder, otherwise, as in the case of 
‘* bitter acrid gum,” cut into thin shavings 
with a knife. 

Determination of Moisture and Ash.— 
About 1 gramme of the powder, accurately 
weighed in a platinum dish, was exposed 
in a hot air-bath at 100° ©. for several 
hours, until it ceased to lose weight. The 
loss of weight = moisture. A little vola- 
tile oil might be dissipated in this process, 
but it is probable that a dry heat of 100° C. 
would not cause much error from that 
cause. The dry residue was then ignited, 
until all traces of carbon were removed. 
The weight of dish and ash less that of dish 
(weighed after ignition) indicates ‘the 
ash.” The “ash” is not included as a 
separate item in the percentage composi- 
tion, because all extraneous matter had 
been removed; it would, therefore, have 
been in a state of combination with the 
gum, and would be included in the weight 
of that constituent. 

Determination of Gum.—2 or 3 grammes 
of the powder were digested with succes- 
sive portions of absolute alcohol and the 
tincture decanted; when the soluble por- 
tion was nearly all removed, the residue 
was collected in a weighed filter, washed 
till the evaporated filtrate left no residue, 
dried at 90° C. till constant, and its weight 
taken; from this is calculated total per- 
centage of gum. 

An accurately weighed portion of the 
dried gum was treated with water till no- 
thing further dissolved, the residue collect- 
ed in a tared filter, dried at 100° C., and 
weighed. This weight, less that of filter, 
gives weight of gum insoluble in water; 
this deducted from that of total gum gives 
by difference gum soluble in water. 

Determination of Resin, etc.—The weight 
of this is taken ‘‘ by difference,” and in- 
cludes resins, volatile oil, if any, and other 
substances soluble in absolute alcohol. 

(1.) Opaque Bdellium (Balsamodendron 
Playfairit) is a very hard, yellow ochre 
colored, opaque gum-resin, with but slight 
odor and a bitter taste. In common with 
other exudations from the genera Balsamo- 
dendren and Boswellia, tears of this sub- 
stance frequently have portions of papery 
bark attached to their surface. Triturated 
with water, opaque bdellium forms a very 


* Read before the School of Pharmacy Students’ 
Association, July 8, 1880. 


good cream colored emulsion. 


the residue is not entirely soluble in water, 
the insoluble portion swelling up and giv- 
ing the characters of bassorin. 


The coloring matter appears to be due to 


a resin very soluble in alcohol, giving a 
canary yellow colored tincture; this resin 
is also soluble in ether, benzol, and chloro- 
form. The tincture (1 of gum-resin to 6 


of rectified spirit) becomes slightly milky 


with alcoholic solution of plumbic acetate, 
gives a slight yellow precipitate with one 
drop of liq. plumbi subacet., and an intense 
greenish-black color with tinct. ferri per- 
chlor.* The tincture is bitter and becomes 
milky with water. 

The mucilage made by dissolving 1 part 
of the gum (completely washed with recti- 
fied spirit) in 40 of water, is tasteless, partly 
precipitated by subacetate of lead and not 
at all by the neutral acetate. 

The ash (1°6 per cent.) appears to be 
chiefly calcic carbonate, dissolving entirely 
with effervescence in dilute acetic acid and 
giving a copious precipitate with ammo- 
nium oxalate. 

Water distilled from opaque bdellium 
had the slight odor of the drug, but there 
was no appearance of oil globules in work- 
ing on a small scale. 

Composition of opaque bdellium: 


Soluble in alcohol (by difference), 47:42 


Gum soluble in water.... ..... 30°01 
Gum insoluble in water........ 11°07 
Moistureneaa. ites cee Cee 11°50 

100°00 


(2.) African Bdellium (Balsamodendron 
Africanum) is a gum-resin, the fracture of 
which is of a dull slaty hue, the margins 
possessing a powdery resinous appearance; 
it is hard, translucent in thin layers, red by 
transmitted light, has a bitter taste, and its 
slight aromatic odor recalls that of black 
pepper. Triturated with water it does not 
form an emulsion, but on standing gives a 
nearly bright mucilage with a copious 
brown sediment. The mucilage is very 
thick unless a large quantity of water be 
added, indicating presence of a consider- 
able proportion of gum allied to tragacanth. 

The tincture of African bdellium is very 
light yellow; almost the whole of the 
brown coloring matter is insoluble in alco- 
hol, chloroform, ether, and turpentine, 
Alcohol extracts about 15 per cent.; one- 
half of the residue, including the coloring 
matter, is insoluble in water, simply swell- 
ing up like tragacanth, but dissolves to a 
brown solution with a little caustic potash. 

The tincture (1 to 6) gives no precipitate 
with bromine, plumbic acetate, nor with 
ferric chloride; a drop of liq. plumbi sub- 
acet. produces a slight precipitate, and 
water renders it milky. 

The mucilage (made by treating with 
water the residue insoluble in alcohol) is 
tasteless, and gives a slight precipitate 
with subacetate but none with neutral 
acetate of lead. 

The estimation of moisture and ash gave 
13°6 per cent. of the former and 116 per 
cent. of the latter, consisting chiefly of cal- 
cic carbonate. 

Distilled with water, African bdellium 
gave indication of the presence of a con- 
siderable quantity of volatile oil possessing 
the characteristic odor of the drug; the 
first portion which came over was nearly 
colorless, the latter portion rather deep 
yellow, both lighter than water. The 
small quantity operated on did not admit 
of an exact percentage calculation. 

Composition of African bdellium: 


Soluble in alcohol (by difference)., 15:4 
Gum soluble in water....... [eee OOS 
Gum insoluble in water.......... 37°8 
Moisture: 39 (Sen ee 13°6 

100°0 


FRESIMG adore sce hace Ler eee . 59°0 
Doluble gum! eres tacreeeeceetceee 9°2 
Bassorinss 0 Serer ene 30°6 
Volatile oil and loss......... 1:2 

100°0 


while Planchon, in the seventh edition of 
the same work, says it yields 70°38 per cent. 
to boiling alcohol, the rest being a gum 
completely soluble in water. 

(8.) Opaque Tasteless Gum-Resin occurs 


* Ferric chloride does not give this reaction with 
a tincture of ‘gum hodthai” or ‘‘ gum hotai,”’ a 
substance which has been referred to the same bo- 
tanical source as Opaque bdellium, 


Cold abso- 
lute alcohol dissolves about 50 per cent. ; 


in large tears with smooth surface, is ver 
hard, has a dull waxy fracture, and is al- 
most devoid of color, odor, and taste. 
Several pieces have papery bark attached, 
and two or three large tears were found em- 
bedded in fine specimens of myrrh, sug- 
gesting their exudation from the same 
trunk under abnormal conditions, but the 
gum and resin differ materially from those 
of myrrh. 

Triturated with water this substance 
gives a very slightly milky solution and a 
copious sediment. It is soft and adhesive 
between the teeth. 

Alcohol dissolves about 60 per cent.; 
the residue is almost entirely soluble in 
water. 

In the air bath a portion lost 7-6 per 
cent. at 100 C., and when ignited left 0°865 
per cent. of ash, chiefly calcic carbonate. 

The tincture (1 in 6) is not precipitated 
by bromine or plumbic acetate, or changed 
by ferric chloride or lead subacetate; it be- 
comes milky with water. 

The mucilage is not affected by neutral 
acetate of lead, and only slightly precipi- 
tated by subacetate. 

Composition of opaque tasteless gum- 
resin: 


Soluble in alcohol (by difference) 60°54 


Gum soluble in water.......... 30°32 
Gum insoluble in water........ 1°54 
Moisture.;..0°<. <0. cee eee en 7-60 

100:00 


(4.) Yellow Tasteless Gum-Resin.—This is 
at once recognized by the peculiar powdery 
yellow appearance of the surface of the 
tears, which are mostly small and irregu- 
lar. It is yellowish-white in color, almost 
devoid of taste and odor, hard and _ easily 
powdered; resinous when chewed. It does 
not emulsify when triturated with water, 
the liquid becoming quite clear after depo- 
sition of much sediment. 

Alcohol dissolves about 63 per cent.; 
the residue is almost entirely soluble in 
water. 

A portion lost 3°62 per cent. at 100° C., 
and on ignition left a residue, mostly cal- 
cic carbonate, equal to 0°48 per cent. 

The tincture (1 in 6)is not changed by 
either lead solution, bromine solution, or 
by ferric chloride. : 

The mucilage gives a slight precipitate 
with subacetate, but none with neutral 
acetate of lead. 

Composition of yellow tasteless gum- 
resin: 


Soluble in alcohol (by difference) 63°16 


Gum soluble in water.......... 31°76 
Gum insoluble in water ....... 1°46 
Moisture; ;) 5342 Screeners . 38°62 

100°00 


Chemically and constitutionally this ap 
pears almost identical with opaque taste- 
less gum-resin, but it differs physically in 
its gritty character when chewed, and in 
the powdery yellow and irregular surface 
of the tears. 

(5.) Bitter Acrid Gum.—This appears to 
be one of the several substances that have 
received the native designation ‘‘ googul.” 
It occurs in very irregular tears of a yel- 
lowish-brown or dark-brown color, some- 
times very nearly colorless and transparent. 
Its taste is very bitter and persistently 
acrid, somewhat resembling ammonigcum. 
It is soft, receiving the impress of the nail, 
and a small piece can be kneaded between 
the fingers. : 

It readily forms when triturated with a 
small quantity of water a thick opaque 
mucilage, and, with the exception of a 
trifling residue, is entirely soluble in about 
25 parts of water. This residue examined 
microscopically was seen to consist entirely 
of vegetable tissue, chiefly long fusiform 
prosenchymatous cells, with a few frag- 
ments of pitted vessels. 

A portion lost at 100° C. 6°6 per cent., 
and left on ignition an ash of calcic car- 
bonate equal to 1°11 per cent. 

Cold absolute alcohol dissolves about 63 
per cent. y 

The tincture (1 in 6) contains the bitter 
acrid principle, and is not rendered milky 
by addition of water; gives a very copious 
precipitate with subacetate of lead, becomes 
milky with neutral acetate, and gives a 
slight whitish precipitate with ferric chlo- 
ride, but none with bromine solution. | 

The gum insoluble in alcohol forms with 
water a tasteless mucilage, which gives a 
copious precipitate with subacetate, but 
very little with neutral acetate. ; 

On treating this substance with about six 


‘parts of water, the coloring matter an 


gum precipitated by subacetate of lead dis- 
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solve; the remainder forming a thick oily 
layer at the bottom of the vessel; this layer 
again treated with three or four parts of 
water becomes of a very light yellow color 
and dissolves entirely in more water, giv- 
ing a nearly colorless solution which is 
searcely precipitated by subacetate of lead, 
and possesses in a marked degree the char- 
acteristic bitterness and acridity of the 
original substance. Distilled with water 
a very small quantity of oil came over 
slowly, floating on the distillate, which 
possessed the odor but not the taste of the 
gum, 
Composition of bitter acrid gum: 


Soluble in alcohol (by difference), 63° 


Gum insoluble in alcohol........ 80°4 
MEOIGUTG sve Se siaeoee Rete ces § 66 
100°0 


The alcoholic solution appears to contain 
the bitter acrid principle, essential oil, and 
a substance precipitated by subacetate of 
lead, for the oily layer separating from the 
aqueous solution washed and dissolved 
in water gives scarcely any precipitate with 
subacetate, and the subsequent addition of 
alcohol causes no separation. 

Bissa b6] was almost entirely absent from 
the bales of myrrh examined; so also was 
Indian bdellium, unless the yellow tasteless 
gum-resin be that substance; it differs, 
however, materially from the specimen of 
Indian bdellium in the society’s museum. 

A considerable quantity of transparent 
gum was found which appears to resemble 
inferior acacia gum; also several tears re- 
sembling externally the yellow tasteless 
gum-resin, some having an oily interior and 
an aromatic terebinthinate odor, while one 
tear, when broken, possessed an odor 
strongly resembling jargonelle pear. 


ee 


Red Oxide of Mercury in old Samples 
of Grey Powder. 


HypDRARGYRUM cum creta, recently pre- 
pared, is, no doubt, justly considered the 
mildest of mercurial preparations. That 
it may become poisonous by long keeping, 
through absorption of oxygen and conse- 

uent conversion of the metal into mercu- 
ric oxide, is a fact worth noting, and which 
ought to be pretty generally known; yet I 
find no allusion made to it in works in 
which we should certainly expect to find it 
mentioned. 
~~ In September, 1878, I was asked to ex- 
amine a sample of grey powder (or, rather, 
what was once grey powder), strongly sus- 
pected of having caused symptoms of irri- 
tant poisoning which exhibited themselves 
in children who had taken some of it; and 
of having caused salivation in the case of 
an adult—doses not specified. 

The quantity brought to me weighed 
about 509 grammes. It was contained ina 
glass bottle, closed with a fairly fitting cork, 
covered on the under surface and sides 
with white kid. The bottle was about 
three-fourths full, and was alleged to be 
the original package in which the drug 
‘had been imported from England in 1862. 
It had not been excluded from light, and 
for some time previous had been left ne- 

lected on a shelf. The mass possessed a 

ecided reddish color throughout, and I 
could detect no globules of mercury in 
it by the most careful scrutiny with a 
powerful lens. Pure cold dilute HCI dis- 
solved the substance almost entirely, and 
solution of stannous chloride produced a 
copious precipitate when added to the fil- 
‘tered fluid. Further examination being 
unnecessary, in order to pronounce the 
sample unfit for use, it was put aside for 
more complete investigation at some future 
time. 

I have recently estimated the amount of 
mercuric oxide in this sample, as well as 
the total mercury. At the same time, I 
have examined ten other samples of grey 
powder; one prepared by myself in Sep- 
tember, 1878, and the remaining nine col- 
lected from different dispensaries in the 
island. The sample prepared by myself 
‘has been kept from the light in a glass 
stoppered bottle, which it nearly fills. The 
bottle has been rarely opened. It now 
gives up only 0:14 of 1 per cent. of metal 
to cold pure dilute HCl,* equal to about 
0°15 of a per cent. mercuric oxide. 

Of the other nine samples, three were 
found to contain a large proportion of the 
metal in the form of mercuric oxide, and 
two sufficient of this impurity to render 
them unsafe. The results of the analyses 


* The HCl employed in these analyses, besides 
otherwise a very pure sample, was free from any 
_race of unc ombined chlorine. 


are given below. The remaining four 
samples may be considered mild prepara- 
tions, since they contain mere traces of 
mercuric oxide, if any. No two of these, 
however, exhibited the same shade of color, 
and would, no doubt, be found to vary to 
the same extent in activity. 

The darkest slate among them yielded 
only 0:18 of a per cent. of metal to cold 
dilute HCl. 
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No. 1 is the sample first alluded to. As 
already stated, no globules of mercury were 
found in it when first examined. have 
since failed to detect any, even in the resi- 
due left on dissolving it in dilute HCl. 
Globules of metal were found in all the 
others. Allowing for increase of weight 
due to absorption of oxygen, these samples 
would originally have contained mercury 
per cent. as follows: 


INO Moment. coches tent: 87-24 
NO e et ee, wen oe 33:28 
Nii Giese caplet Be Mereaets 32°16 
intay, 24 Braid aes eorteiOe 33°83 
ING eee eer ee 30-40 
IN), (Oittrae BRBR ic Aner 4 31°58 


No. 1 must therefore have been compound- 
ed according to the formula, 3 of mercury 
to 5 of chalk, which requires 37°5 per cent. 
of metal, and the others (though most of 
them not accurately) according to the more 
usual formula, 1 of mercury to 2 of chalk, 
The color of the red oxide of mercury was 
very apparent in Nos. 1 and 2, and ought 
to have attracted attention, yet these sam- 
ples were being dispensed. The others 
were not sufficiently tinged by the acquired 
impurity to excite suspicion by mere in- 
spection of there being anything wrong. 

The following passages occur in Neli- 

gan: 
a «« According to the recent investigations 
of many celebrated chemists, grey powder 
appears to consist of metallic mercury in a 
state of minute division, a very small pro- 
portion of mercurous oxide, and carbonate 
of lime combined mechanically.” — . 

Under Characters and Tests.—‘‘ The so- 
lution formed with hydrochloric acid is 
not precipitated by the addition of chloride 
of tin.” 

Under Adulterations.—‘‘I have always 
found thisa very pure preparation; the 
pharmacopeeial test with chloride of tin is 
directed against mercuric oxide, a possible 
impurity, and which, were it present, 
would be a most serious one.” 

I have never met with a sample of grey 
powder, however recently prepared, that 
would stand this test perfectly. Though 
the experiment may be performed at the 
ordinary temperature, and the acid em- 
ployed be pure and dilute, a small quantity 
of metal is always found in solution. 
Whether this is owing to the presence of 
mercuric oxide produced during the manu- 
facture, or to the conversion of a small 
portion of the unstable mercurous oxide 
into mercuric oxide and metal during solu- 
tion, it is difficult to determine. 

In connection with this inquiry the ques- 
tion is of no practical importance, as I 
have found powders of a dark slate color, 
which evidently contained notable quan- 
tities of mercurous oxide yield mere traces 
of metal to the acid under the conditions 
stated. 

The conversion of the metal into the 
higher oxide would be likely to take place 
more rapidly in a warm, moist climate, 


such as this is, than in one where a lower 
temperature and drier atmosphere prevail. 
Ican hardly suppose light to be an indis- 
pensable agent in bringing about the 
change, since it is difficult on that suppo- 
sition to account for its pervading the en- 
tire mass, which was the case with the 
samples examined by me. I cannct vouch 
for the accuracy of the statements made 
respecting the age of these samples. I be- 
lieve most of them were imported from 
England. No.4 I am inclined to think 
much older than was alleged. 

My object in publishing these analyses 
has been to show that poisonous samples 
of this preparation may be met with in 
dispensaries, without taking particular 
trouble to hunt them up; it remains for 
medical men to consider whether, under 
these circumstances, it would not be better 
to abandon its use, except in cases where 
they can personally vouch for its freedom 
from such deleterious impurity.— David 
Lindo, Falmouth, Jamaica, in Chem. 
News. 
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The Preparation of Diluted Alcohol 
from Alcohol of any Strength.* 


BY PROF, WILLIAM T. WENZELL. 


In conformity with the idea of aban- 
doning all measures of capacity for parts by 
weight in the forthcoming Pharmacopeceia, 
itisno more than proper that the same 
principle should be extended to the making 
of diluted alcohol. As it appears to be 
impossible to obtain in the market, at all 
times, alcoholof definite strength, the only 
way to meet this difficulty is to reduce the 
alcohol, whatever its strength may be, in 
accordance with its absolute alcohol 
strength. 

Having had this idea in my mind, to- 
gether with your proposition to get at some 
simple figures by which alcohol and water 
can be mixed by weight, I have constructed 
a table by which alcohol of any strength, 
from 0°817 to 0°863 at 60° F., can be re- 
duced to alcohol of 0°941 at the same tem- 
perature in parts by weight, and the sim- 
plest proportion (in whole numbers). 

This table is constructed upon a table 
given in the United States Dispensatory 
p. 86, which gives the percentage compo- 
sition by weight of alcohols of varying 
strengths. 

Reference to this table shows that an al- 
cohol of sp. gr. 0°835 at 60° F. contains: 
alcohol, by weight, 85 parts; water, 15 
parts. 

The same table shows that alcohol of sp. 
gr. 0:941 at 60° F., is composed of: alco- 
hol, by weight, 39 parts; water, 61 parts. 

From these data hence the following 
equation: 

39: 61::85:x x = 138, answer. 

From this it seems that 85 parts, by 
weight, of absolute alcohol contained in 100 
parts, by weight, of 0°835 alcohol, will re- 
quire 133 parts, by weight, of water, for 
conversion into a spirit of 0°941, but 
the 100 parts of 0°835 alcohol contain 
already 15 parts, by weight, of water. On 
subtracting this amount from the quotient 
obtained by the equation the remainder 
will give the actual amount of water, by 
weight, required (133 — 15 = 118). 

Subsequent experiments made by mix- 
ing quantities, by weight, of alcohol and 
water, as deduced by the foregoing calcu- 
lation, and taking the sp. gr. of such mix- 
tures at 60° F., gave approximately exact 
and satisfactory results. For my guidance 
in these experiments I have adopted the 
following rule: 

Rule.—Multiply the percentage amount 
of alcohol contained in the given alcohol 
by the given quantity, and place in the 
product a decimal point two figures towards 
the left. Then multiply this product by 
the percentage amount by weight of water 
contained in the required alcohol, and di- 
vide the product by the percentage amount 
by weight of alcohol contained in the re- 
quired alcohol. Finally, subtract from the 
last quotient the quantity obtained by mul- 
tiplying the percentage amount by weight 
of the water contained in the given alco- 
hol by the given quantity of alcohol, plac- 
ing in the product a decimal point two fig- 
ures towards the left, and the remainder 
will be the amount of water by weight to 
be added to the given quantity of the given 
alcohol. Example: 

How much water is required to convert 
ten pounds of alcohol of sp. gr. 0°835 at 


* Read before the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 


60° F. to an alcohol of sp, gr, 0°941 at 60° 
F.? 


85 x 10 = 8°50 x 61 


~ §9 40'S 
155610 == 15 
11°8, answer, 


But the numerical relations between 10 
and 11°8 are by no means simple, at least 
not sufficiently so for our purpose. I have 
found that on taking the quantities ob- 
tained in this manner and viewing them in 
the light of vulgar fractions, and then con- 
verting these into decimal fractions, I 
have, in some instances, obtained simple 
figures at once, and when I failed by this 
procedure the end was then accomplished 
by multiplying each respectively, the nu- 
merator and the denominator of the deci- 
mal fraction by such and the same number 
until figures were obtained which gave ap- 
proximately the simplest numbers, 

Example: 

The quantities obtained in the foregoing 
calculation, if placed as a fraction, is as 
follows: 

Alcohol, 10°00 

Water, 11°80 

84,745 
100,000 

These figures are as remote from being 
simple as are the figures of the preceding 
vulgar fraction. On multiplying the quan- 
tities of the decimal fractions with 2, then 
3, and so on, it was not until the arrival to 
figure 13 that numbers were obtained and 
accepted as being satisfactory: 

84,745 13 11:016 ~=11 alcohol. 
100,000 “13 = 13-:000> 18 water. 


converted to a decimal 


fraction = 


Hence 11 parts by weight of alcohol of 
sp: gr. 0°835 at 60° F. require 13 parts by 
weight of water to make an alcohol hay- 
ing a sp. gr. of 0941 at 60° F. 

The foregoing scheme is herewith pre- 
sented with annexed table as the best I can 
suggest, and 1 would recommend the adop- 
tion of the table. It will be found useful 
not only for the purpose for which it is de- 
signed, but will, sufficient scope having 
been given to the table, be of use in re- 
ducing alcohols regained by apothecaries in 
the manufacture of fluid extracts. 

All that is required. is to take the sp. gr. 
of the alcohol at a temperature of 60°°F., 
and should be done any way when the 
package is received. The table furnishes 
in addition the percentage strength of al- 
cohol at 77° F., as proposed by Dr. Squibb, 
as it is frequently desirable and much easier 
to raise the temperature than to lower it. 
The proportions given in the table are ap- 
proximately correct, most of them havin 
been verified by actual experiment an 
found to correspond with the calculations. 

I have not determined the rate of con- 
traction which takes place.in making these 
mixtures, as contraction does not enter as 
a factor when alcoho] and water are mixed 
and used as parts by weight. 


| | 

Amounts by weight |Simple 
of alcohol and| by weight of 
water, as per cal-| alcohol and 
culation. | water, 


Sp.gr. Sp.gr. ratios 
at 60° at 77° 
fs ae 


0°817 0°809 § Alcohol, 11 
Water, 150,000} ) Water, 15 


j Aleohol,110,295 
0-819 0'811 even 75,000 | {| Aleohol, 3 


Water, 100,000)? Water, 4 
Alcohol, 38,900) § Alcohol,39 
Water, 51°00 |} Wate 51 
0'825 0°817| § Alcohol, 39,000 | { Alcohol,39 
lt Water, 50,000}? Water, 50 
0827.0°819| § Alcohol, 19,920] { Alcohol, 4 
( Water, 25,000) (Water, 5 
0°830 0°822) § Alcohol, 12,999 | { Alcohol, 13 
) Water, 16,000|? Water, 16 
0°833 0°824| § Alcohol, 99,578} | Alcohol, 5 
| ( Water, 120,000| ) Water, 6 
0835 0°827 tne § Alcohol, 11 
{ 


| 
0822, 0°814 


Water, 130,000| ) Water, 13 
0°838 0:830| | Alcohol, 18,080} | Alcohol,13 

{ Water, 15,000|) Water, 15 
0°840 0°832) § Alcohol, 150,681 | { Alcohol,15 
1 Water, 170,000|) Water, 17 
0°843 0°835| § Alcohol, 90,694 | { Alcohol, 9 

Wotan 100,000 |) Water, 10 
0846 0°838} § Alcohol, 12,070 | { Alcohol, 12 
1 Water, 13,000) 2 Water, 13 
{ Alcohol, 17,038 | { Alcohol, 17 
) Water, 18,000 |? Water, “18 
i Alcohol,390,012 | ( Alcohol,39 
) Water, 400,000|% Water, 40 
(853 0°845| { Alcohol, 10,000 | § Alcohol, 1 
1 Water, 10,000 ) Water, 1 


0°848 0°840) 


0°851 0°843) 
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Icodosulphate otf Chinioidin as an Excel- 
lent Reagent for the Qualitative and 
Quantitative Determination of Quinia.* 


BY DR. J. E. DE VRW. 


SINCE my publication in the Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal and Transactions of Decem- 
ber 11, 1875, p. 461, of a paper on this sub- 
ject, my repeated application of the above 
mentioned reagent to the analysis of cin- 
chona barks induced me to make some 
slight alterations in the process, so that it 
may now be useful to readers of this jour- 
nal for me to publish my actual method of 
applying it. I am the more induced to 
make this publication, as recently an Am- 
erican chemist requested me to give him 
some information about the accurate esti- 
mation of quinia when it is mixed with a 
large amount of the other cinchona al- 
kaloids. 

Preparation of the Reagent.—One part of 
commercial chinioidin and two parts of 
benzol are heated together on a water-bath, 
whereby a solution of chinioidin in benzol 
is obtained. The clear solution is, after 
cooling, poured off from the insoluble part 
and agitated with an excess of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, which, combining with the 
chinioidin dissolved in the benzol, yields a 
reddish-yellow solution of acid sulphate of 
chinioidin; to this clear solution, contained 
in a capsule, asolution of one part of iodine 
and two parts of iodide of potassium in 
50 parts of water is s/uzwly added with con- 
tinuous stirring so that no part of the solu- 
tion of chinioidin comes into contact with 
an excess of iodine. One part of iodine is 
required for two parts of chinioidin con- 
tained in the acid solution. By this addi- 
tion an orange-colored flocculent precipi- 
tate is formed of iodosulphate of chini- 
oidin, which either spontaneously or by a 
slight elevation of temperature collects into 
a dark brown-red colored resinous sub- 
stance, whilst the supernatant liquor be- 
comes clear and slightly yellow colored. 
This liquor is poured off,+ and the resinous 
substance is washed by heating it on a 
water-bath with distilled water. After 
washing, it is heated on the water-bath till 
all the water has been evaporated. It is 
then soft and tenacious at the temperature 
of the water-bath, but becomes hard and 
brittle after cooling. One part of this sub- 
stance is now heated with six parts of al- 
cohol of 92 or 94 per cent. on a water-bath, 
and is thus dissolved, and the solution 
allowed to cool. In cooling, a part of the 
dissolved substance is separated. The 
clear, dark colored solution is evaporated 
on a water-bath, and the residue dissolved 
in five parts of cold alcohol. This second 
solution leaves a small part of insoluble 
substance. The clear solution obtained by 
the separation of this insoluble matter, 
either by decantation or filtration, consti- 
tutes the reagent which I have used since 
the beginning of 1875 under the name of 
‘“‘jodosulphate of chinioidin,” both for the 
qualitative and quantitative determination 
of erystallizable quinia. 

App'ication of the Reagent to the Quanti- 
tative Estimation of Quinia.—The mixed 
alkaloids obtained from any species of 
cinchona bark are treated with ether, the 
quantity of which depends on the amount 
of quinia contained m the mixture; 10 to 
20 parts of ether will be found sufficient for 
the treatment of one part of mixed alkaloids. 
By this treatment the mixed alkaloids are 
divided into two parts, viz.: Ina part solu- 
ble in ether, and in a part insoluble in this 
liquid. The part soluble in ether contains 
chiefly quinia and amorphous alkaloid 
(chinioidin), besides traces of the other 
crystalline alkaloids. To estimate the 
quantity of quinia, one gramme of the part 
soluble in ether is dissolved in 40 erammes 
of acidulated alcohol of 92 or 94 per cent., 
containing 0755 per cent.t of H,SO,, to 
obtain an alcoholic solution of the acid sul- 
phate of quinia. From this solution the 
quinia is separated by adding carefully, by 
means of a pipette, the before-mentioned 
reagent as long as a dark brown-red pre- 
cipitate of iodosulphate of quinia (herapa- 
thite) is formed. As soon as all the quinia 
has been precipitated and a slight excess of 
the reagent has been added, the liquor ac- 


* From the Am. Journ, of Pharma “Y. 

To prevent the use of an excess of jodine I have 
prescribed on purpose not enough iodine to precipi- 
tate all the chinioidim in the form of iodosulphate, 
T nerefore the liquor contains still chinioidin. which 
can be obtained in a very pure state if a little sul- 

hurous acid is added before precipitating the alka- 
oid by cunstic soda. 

+ This quantity is quite sufficient to transform the 
alkaloids into acid sulphates, and ought not to be 
increased, for an excess of acid would increase the 
~olubility of the herapathite in alcohol. 


quires an intense yellow color. The beaker 
containing the liquid with the precipitate 
is now covered by a watch-glass and heated 
on a water-bath till it begins to boil. After 
a night’s standing, the beaker is weighed 
to ascertain the amount of liquid, which is 
requisite in order to be able to apply later 
a necessary correction. For, although the 
iodosulphate of quinia is very little soluble 
in alcohol, it is not absolutely insoluble,* 


and therefore a correction must be applied | 


for the quantity which has been dissolved, 
both by the alcohol used for the solution of 
the alkaloids and the alcohol contained in 
the reagent. The liquid is now filtered to 
collect the herapathite on a small filter, 
where it is washed with a saturated solu- 
tion of herapathite in aleohol.+ After the 
washing has been completed, the weight of 
the funnel with the moist filter is taken and 
the filter allowed to dry in the funnel. As 
soon as it is dry the weight is taken again 
to ascertain the amount of solution of 
herapathite which remained in the filter, 
and which left the dissolved herapathite 
on the filter after the evaporation of 
the alcohol. This amount is subtracted 
from the total amount of the liquid, and 
for the remainder the correction is calcu- 
lated with reference to the temperature of 
the laboratory during the time of the ana- 
lysis. The dry iodosulphate of quinia is 
taken from the filter and dried on a water 
bath between two large watch glasses clos- 
ing tightly upon each other, so that the 
weight of the substance contained in the 
glass may be taken without the access of 
the air. When, after repeatedly ascertain- 
ing the weight, it remains constant, this 
weight is noted down, and to it is added the 
product of the calculated correction. The 
sum of this addition is the total amount of 
iodosulphate of quinia obtained from the 
part soluble in ether of the mixed alkaloids 
subjected to the operation, and from this 
weight the amount of erystallizable quinia 
can be calculated by the use of Jérgensen's 
formula, 4Co0.HosN2O2,3H.SO,,2HL1,. Ac- 
cording to this formula 1 part of iodo- 
sulphate of quinia, dried at 212° F., repre- 
sents 0°55055 part of pure anhydrous quinia 
or 0-734 part. of pure disulphate of quinia. 

Although I feel convinced that this pro- 
cess of estimating the amount of quinia in 
a mixture of cinchona alkaloids is not one 
which, even in the hands of inexperienced 
persons, will give accurate results in a short 
time, 1 have some hope that in the hands of 
experienced analysts it may prove a satis- 
factory one, if, before applying it, they 
study, as I have done, the action of the re- 
agent upon solutions ofl gramme of quinia, 
quinidia, cinchonia and cinchonidia, each 
of them separately in 40 grammes of the 
above-mentioned acidulated alcohol. If 
they do so they will find that the iodosul- 
phates of quinia and of quinidia thus ob- 
tained tave an analogous composition, and 
are identical with the compounds described 
by Herapath,} whilst the iodosulphates of 
cinchonia and cinchonidia have a different 
composition from the former, and both re- 
quire more iodine to be trausformed into 
the optical iodosulphates described by 
Herapath. In the meantime they will find 
that of all these iodosulphates, that of 
quinia is the most insoluble in alcohol, and 
is therefore precipitated the first of all and 
alone by a judicious addition of the reagent. 
Therefore the purity of the obtained iodo- 
sulphate of quinia can be easily tested by 
dissolving it in boiling alcohol and letting 
it crystallize by cooling. If the quinia- 
herapathite be really pure the mother- 
liquor will only be slightly lemon-colored, 
and if evaporated on water bath 100 parts 
of the mother liquor at 61° F. will leave 
not more than 0°125 part of residue, 

That the reagent can also be applied to 
test the commercial value of the various 
sulphates of quinia of commerce will be 
easily understood by carefully studying the 
process. 

Soon after the first publication of my 
process in the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
Prof. Jérgensen, of Copenhagen, published 
in Journal fur Praktische Chemie a classical 
paper, “Ueber den sogenannten Hera- 
pathit und ihnliche Acid Perjodide,” in 


* Jérgensen found that at a temperature of 61° F, 
1 part of alcohol dissolves, on an average, 0°00125 
part of herapathite 

t For my bark analyses I always keep a supply of 
this solution, made by putting an excess of hera- 
pathite, dried at 212° F., into alcohol of 92 or 94 per 
cent. aud shaking from time to time, The tempera- 
ture of the laboratory in which the analysis ismade 
is quite indifferent, provided that it is noted and 
does not change during the operation. It is clear 
that the amount of herapathite dissolved at that 
temperature in the alcohol must be ascertained, as 
this quantity varies with the temperature. 

+ “Proceedings of the Royal Society,” yol. 1x, p10," 


which he describes not less than seven 
crystallized compounds of quinia with 
iodine and sulphuric acid. The reading 
of this very elaborate paper not only ex- 
plained to me the causes of the different 
results obtained by me by the addition of 
a solution of iodine to an acid solution of 
sulphate of quinia in alcohol, but induced 
me also to send a sample of my reagent to 
Prof. Jérgensen with the request to try it 
and to investigate the composition of the 
iodosulphate of quinia obtained by my re- 
agent. He kindly informed me that even 
5-milligrammes of quinia were detected 
after 24 hours by the application of my re- 
agent, and that the composition of the pre- 
cipitated iodosulphate agreed to the 
formula 40,.H.,N;02,83H,SO,,2HI, I. 
The Hague, July 5, 1880, 
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Testing with Colored Reagents. 


WHEN colored reagents, like tincture of 
turmeric or cochineal, are used for ascer- 
taining the end of a reaction in a liquid to 
be assayed, more or less difficulty is always 
experienced in noting the exact time at 
which the change of color takes place. A. 
Dupré, F.C.S., proposes, in the Analyst, the 
following simple plan to enable the opera- 
tor to perceive this change sharply and 
with certainty. It consists in placing the 
liquid in a white porcelain dish, but instead 
of looking at it directly, in interposing be- 
tween the eye and the dish a flat glass cell 
containing a solution of the colored reagent 
of approximately the same tint as the 
liquid to be assayed. 

Thus, he says, in the case of turmeric, 
the change from yellow to brown is per- 
ceived more sharply and with greater cer- 
tainty when looking through a fiat cell con- 
taining tincture of turmeric of suitable 
concentration than with the naked eye. 
The liquid to be titrated should, as was 
said above, be placed into a white porce- 
lain dish. Again, in estimating the amount 
of carbonate of lime in a water by means 
of decinormal sulphuric acid and cochi- 
neal, the exact point of neutrality can be 
more sharply fixed by looking through the 
cell filled with a cochineal solution, In 
this case, the following is the plan I have 
found to answer best. The water to be 
tested—about 250 c.c—is placed into a flat 
porcelain evaporating dish, part of which 
is covered over with a white porcelain 
plate. The water is now tinted with cochi- 
neal as usual, and the sulphuric acid run 
in, the operator looking at the dish through 
the cell containing the neutral cochineal 
solution. At first, the tint of the water 
and the tint in which the porcelain plate is 
seen are widely different; as, however, the 
carbonate becomes gradually neutralized, 
the two tints approach each other more 
and more, and when neutrality is reached 
they appear identical; this is assuming that 
the strength of the cochineal solution in the 
cell and the amount of this solution added 
to the water have been fairly well matched. 
Working in this manner I have found no 
difficulty (taking Yy liter of water) to come 
within U'l c.c. of decinormal acid in two 
successive experiments, and the difference 
need never exceed 0:2 c.c. In the cell I 
employ, the two glass plates are a little less 
than half-an-inch apart. 

A somewhat similar plan may be found 
useful in other titrations, or in fact in many 
operations depending on the perceptions of 
color change, 
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Precautions in Urine Analysis. 


M. E. Lepateue says that, being fre- 
quently engaged in examinations of urine, 
he finds it indispensable to always ask for 
a sample taken from the totality of the 
fluid voided during twenty-four hours, and 
to ascertain also the quantity secreted dur- 
ing the same time, or at least a known 
number of hours. 

He finds, however, great difficulties in 
having these conditions fulfilled, but he 
quotes the following example to show the 


|importance of these precautions, and the 


erroneous results arrived at when they are 
neglected, Having at his disposal two 
diffgrent apparatus for estimating urea, he 
ascertained the quantity present at differ- 
ent times during the twenty-four hours, in 
the urine of an adult in good health and fed 
with good aliments in suitable variety. 


The total voided in eight different times 
was 1,695 c.c. (57 fluid ounces), containing 
in all 16°64 grammes (257 grains) of urea, 
which corresponds to 9:80 grammes in a 
2 grains to the pint), But the 
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proportion of urea found in each different 
voiding was extremely irregular, varying 
from 1°8 grammes to 20°7 in a litre. The 
first was collected soon after the noon day 
meal, and the second in the morning, just 
after rising. Between the two extremes, 
we note the proportions of 5°50 after sup- 
per, 12°80 one hour before, and 10 at bed- 
time. 

As similar variations exist in regard to 
the other constituents of urine, such as the 
phosphates among the normal elements, 
and sugar among the morbid, the writer 
insists on the necessity of operating witha 
sample taken from the whole liquid voided 
during the twenty-four hours, the total 
volume being also ascertained, 


o-+ ¢—_____ 


Testing the Ink of Writings. 


Some three years since, this question 
was briefly alluded to in the columns of 
THe Drvuaetsts CrrouLaR (Notes and 
Queries, June, 1877). It is now discussed 
in Europe, where it attracts no little atten 
tion, while in this country it appears to 


have been comparatively neglected. It_ 


will be remembered that in the West Point 
colored cadet case, although a number of 
experts were employed, no one thought of 
examining chemically the ink used in 
writing the notorious warning letter. 

In a paper read before the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Wil- 


liam Thomson, F.R.S.E., speaking of the — 


importance of this mode of investigation 
in legal cases, says: It frequently hap- 
pens that circumstantial evidence of a very 
simple character, which is often over- 
looked, might occasionally have the effect 
of conclusively proving the innocence or 
guilt of an accused person, or of pointing 
in some definite direction towards tracing 
the culprit. In civil legal cases the same 
class of evidence may prove equally use- 
ful. 

If, for instance, a person be murdered 
on the highway, and any weapon or instru- 
ment found with which the deed had been 
committed, it is needless to say that such 
implement would be carefully examined 
for name, mark, or number, or in fact any 
peculiarity by which it may be traced to 
its former owner. Again, recent foot- 
prints in the snow or in soft clay often pre- 
sent sufficient individuality about them to 
make them useful in the detection of crime, 
and these means are usually employed. 
Seldom, however, is it supposed that a 
common substance such as the ink used in 
writing a letter or document has any spe- 
cial individuality about it. All ordinary 
inks are black or nearly so, yet. it is con- 
ceivable that the name and address of the 
writer of an anonymous letter may, under 
a given combination of circumstances, be 
contained within the black fluid with 
which the letter was written. If, then, a 
murderer has left his trace behind: him in 
the shape of paper and ink, it seems to me 


not improbable that, by a judicious use of — 


the latter, some important information may 
be obtained respecting him which may ul- 
timately lead to his capture. 
ago the information obtainable by the ex- 
amination of the ink on papers or docu- 
ments would probably have been compara- 
tively insignificant, owing to the fact that 
the number of different kinds of ink in the 


market at that time would be small, and — 


the modes of preparation of the ink simple, 
and the materials used not specially sub- 
ject to variation. At the present day, 
however, a large number of different arti- 
cles, many of which are subjéct to varia- 
tion, are employed in the manufacture of 
ink, and a large number of different inks 
are in general use; and from these reasons 
the testimony capable of being obtained 
by the chemical examination of the ink on 
letters or documeuts at the present time 
may, in some cases, prove to be of the 
greatest importance. 

The reagents which J have found to act 
best in the testing of the ink on papers are 
nine, viz. : 


Dilute sulphuric acid. 

Strong hydrochloric acid. 

Slightly diluted nitric acid. 
Sulphurous acid solution. 

Caustic soda solution. 

Cold saturated solution of oxalic acid. 
Solution of bleaching powder. 
Solution of protochloride of tin. 
Solution of perchloride of tin. 
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The method which I have adopted in 
applying these reagents is to moisten one 
or more strokes or letters of the writing 


| with each reagent, and then to absorb by 
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blotting paper the excess of fluid a tew 
seconds afterwards. 

By thus treating the ink on different en- 
velopes lately sent to me I find they give 
very diverse results; with sulphuric acid, 
for instance, the black colors of the differ- 
ent inks are changed, in some to bright 
crimson, in others to deep red, whilst some 
become blue, green, violet, and gray of 
different shades, and some remain practi- 
cally unaltered; and when, as sometimes 
happens, the same or nearly the same col- 
ors are produced in two different inks by 
one reagent, the colors produced by an- 
other are very different, thus showing 
clearly that the letters were not written by 
the same inks. 

The same kind of ink, sold by the same 
maker, but made at different times, also 
varies more or less in its behavior with the 
reagents, as shown by the comparisons of 
three samples of Lyon’s ink, sold in small 
penuy bottles, which were bought at differ- 
ent places. 

Differences between inks which give 
nearly the same reactions may sometimes 
be observed by noticing the lengths of 
time which the reagents require to bring 
about the ultimate changes, and by the 
shades of color through which the ink 
passes after applying each reagent. Changes 
also continue to go on gradually for days 
and weeks after the reagents have been ap- 
plied. The colors and shades of the same 
color can be much more distinctly seen by 
the aid of a good pocket lens. 

It is evident that if two persons use ink 
made by the same maker, at the same time, 
the reactions would be precisely similar; 
but it is easy to understand that, after such 
ink has been in use for some time, owing 
to the different habits of the users, each 
may acquire a distinct individuality. One, 
for instance, may have been more exposed 
to the air or the direct sunlight than the 
other, and some of the coloring matters 
present may thus have been more or less 
altered or des'royed. One person may 
have a habit of leaving his steel pen in the 
fluid, so that some of the iron may be dis- 
solved, thus altering the character of the 
ink, whilst the other may not do so or may 
employ a quill in writing. Again, some 
persons may allow their inks to dry up to 
a certain extent, and then add to them any 
fluid which may be at hand, such as tea, 
coffee, wipe, beer, water, etc., each of 
which would alter the character of the 
writing fluid, whilst others may use mix- 
tures of two or more different inks, in dif- 
ferent and characteristic proportions. One 
can therefore understand that many per- 
sons may have in their ink bottles fluids 
which are so peculiar in chemica! compo- 
sition that they may have as much indivi- 
duality about them, when treated with re- 
agents, as the faces of their owners. I 
have tested the same ink on different kinds 
of paper, and the resulting shades of color 
produced were identical in each case. 


To make use of this mode of investiga- 
tion it would be necessary to get the ink or 
inks used by a suspected person, or prefer- 
ably some writing made by him at or about 
the same time as any letter or document in 
question, and test the two side by side with 
each other. The resulting shades of col- 
ors may agree precisely, and may thus tell 
strongly ft the suspected person, or 
they may differ very much and so point 
towards exonerating him. 

A case lately occurred in which the ex- 
ert, M. Chabot, was called, and gave evi- 
ence to the effect that the handwriting in 

4 certain libellous letter was that of the 
person who was indicted as the writer of 
it, Asa witness for the defence another 
person came forward and swore that he 
was the writer of the letter in question, and 
on that evidence the case was dismissed. 
One can, however, under some circum- 
stances, understand that a suspicion of 
such a witness having perjured himself 
may be justifiable, and Hich a suspicion 
may possibly be removed from an innocent 
person by his producing for chemical ex- 


Determination of Glycerine in Beer. 


One hundred cubic centimeters of beer 
are slowly evaporated in a flat capsule on 
the water bath at 65° to 75°; after expul- 
sion of the carbonic acid 5 grms. magnesic 
hydrate are added, and the mixture is often 
stirred with a flat rod, so as to yield finally 
a homogeneous tough semifluid mass. The 
evaporation is not pushed to complete dry- 
ness. The capsule is then withdrawn from 
the water bath, 50 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
are added, and the mass with the stirrer is 
digested, finally decanting into a large 
beaker. The residue is stirred up with 20 
c.c. of absolute alcohol and filtered. To 
the mixed liquids there are now poured, 
with constant stirring, 300 to 350 c.c. of 
absolute etber, when a voluminous floccu- 
lent deposit of parapepton and maltose is 
formed. The whole is filtered, washed 
with a little ether-alcohol (8:1), and the fil- 
trate is exposed to spontaneous evapora- 
tion. The alcoholic liquid is then placed 
in a glass capsule, evaporated on the water 
bath to the consistence of a syrup, and 
placed in an exsiccator connected with a 
water air-pump, so as to admit of rapid ex- 
haustion. After twenty-four hours the 
capsule is removed, digested with 15 to 20 
c.c. absolute alcohol, filtered through a 
very small filter into a tared glass capsule, 
again evaporated down on the water bath, 
placed in the exsiccator, and weighed after 
twelve hours.-V. Griessmayer, in Chem. 
News. 

———_ > ¢—_____. 
Chemically Pure Hydriodic Acid, 


WINKLER proposes, in the Chem. Central- 
blatt, the following improvement on the 
usual method with su'phuretted hydrogen. 
Iodine is dissolved in bisulphide of carbon 
almost to saturation, The solution being 
poured into a tall glass jar, some water is 
added on top, in a proportion correspond- 


ing to the degree of concentration desired. 
The tube of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
generator is conducted to nearly the bot- 
tom of the glass jar. As soon as the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas acts on the solution 
of iodine in the bisulphide, hydriodic acid 
is formed which is immediately taken up 
by the water. The free sulphur, which in 
the ordinary method of making the above 
acid would separate, remains here dis- 
solved in the bisulphide. As soon as the 
dark violet color of the iodine solution has 
been replaced by a cvlor like sherry wine, 
the reaction is completed, and the glass jar 
contains a heavy, oily solution of sulphur 
in bisulphide of carbon and an aqueous 
solution of hydriodic acid. It will, of 


amination a paper written about the same 
time and with the same ink as that said to 
have been used in writing the letter in 
question. 

I have arranged on two sheets of paper 
the writings on envelopes of fifty different 
persons lately sent to me. One sheet con- 
tains twenty-four, written in Manchester 
and the suburbs, and the other contains 
twenty-six, from London and the prov- 
inces; and from a minute inspection of 
these it will be observed that most of them 
are very different from each other, whilst 
ho two give exaotly similar shades of color 
With all the different reagents, 


course, be necessury to heat the acid to the 
boiling point for a short time, in order to 
free it from sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
———e+ e—______ 
New Reaotions of Creatin and 
Creatinine. 


Tue following reaction has been ob- 
served by J. Weyl: When a very dilute, 
barely brown-red aqueous solution of uni- 
troprusside of sodium is mixed with a very 
dilute solution of creatinine, and solution 
of soda is then added drop by drop, a 
handsome ruby-red color is produced, 
which disappears after a time and gives 
place to an intense straw-yellow. The re- 
action is very delicate, and serves for the 
detection of creatinine in urine, from 
which no substance has yet been isolated 
that produces the same reaction. Since 
creatin is readily converted into creatinine, 
this substance can also be determined when 
the two are not present together. 


——-—+e—_____— 
A New Prooess of Refining Copper. 


A me vey Penee of refining copper, which 
is reported from Germany, promises very 
important results. The copper of com- 
merce, which is largely produced by re- 
duction from the ores of that metal, is 
never entirely free from oxide, which de- 
tracts seriously from its toughness; and the 
process here referred to has for its object 
the removal of this oxide, by employing 
for the purpose the energetic affinity which 
hosphorus is known to have for oxygen. 

he experimental trials first made upon 


metullic copper with phosphorus in its ele- | 


mentary form were found to be very satis- 
factory as to results, but the use of phos- 
phorus in this way was found to be both 
wasteful and dangerous, 

It was subsequently decided to employ a 
compound containing phosphorus, and for 
this purpose the phosphide of copper—or 
phosphor-copper—was selected. The re- 
sult 1s said to have surpassed all anticipa- 


Ps 


tion, As described by Dr. Roessler, the 


| metal taken from the furnace after a very 


short period had elapsed after the addition 
of the phosphor-copper presented quite an 
altered texture in comparison with the 
sample taken before its addition. The lat- 
ter could readily be broken off with blows 
of the hammer delivered in one direction; 
while the former could only be broken 
after repeated bendings to and fro. In a 
word, the metal possessed a toughness 
Which was quite astonishing. The frac- 
ture was hackly, of salmon-red color, and 
silky lustre, which is characteristic of 
chemically pure copper, and contrasted 
strongly with that of the other sample, the 
fracture of which was that of the refined 
copper of commerce. 
of the original metal was 8°731, and that of 
the metal after treatment 8'906. 

An examination of the two metals for 
oxide showed that the commercial metal 
contained 0°190 per cent, of oxygen, and 
the metal refined by phosphorus J*042 per 
cent. This result, together with the fact 
of the greatly improved qualities of the 
refined metal, demonstrated that 


if these statements may be relied upon, to 
assume an important position in tie metal- 
lurgy of copper. 


-—-0-~& @-—-___- 
New Way of Preserving Hops. 


THE principal feature in this new system 
consists in sprinkling the hops with alcohol 
prior to packing, and then pressing them 
tightly into air-tight vessels. In course of 
time the alcohol combines with some of the 
constituents of the hop, and certain volatile 
ethers are thus formed; these possess a 
strong and peculiar fruity smell, but being 
very volatile they are all dissipated during 
the boiling. Dr. Lintner has experimented 
on these preserved hops at Weihenstephan, 
and speaks well of them; he says the fine 
color is retained, and there is a full develop- 
ment of uroma; the fermentation of worts 
made with these hops worked well, and the 
resulting beer possessed a fine bitter flavor. 
If this method of sprinkling with alcohol 
will stop the development of valerianic 
acid, which takes place in hops when 
stored in the usual manner, it ought to 
come into general use. 

——_-—__2# e—___- 


Durability of Gutta Percha. 


Acoorpineé to Mr. W. H. Preece, of the 
British Post Office department, gutta percha 
is a gum that only appears to last when in 
water. In water it apparently is indestruc- 
tible. Cables that were laid in 1851, and 
have been brought up within a recent date, 
are now as good as the day when first put 
down. But when gutta percha becomes 
exposed to the air, to the alternations of 
climate, especially when exposed to the 
action of the sun, it decays very rapidly; 
it oxidizes, and becomes a kind of resin 
that can easily be crumbled into a snuff- 
like substance, Many attempts have been 
made to protect it and to arrest this rapid 
decay. it has been surrounded by tape 
soaked with tar. Tar itself has been found 
to be injurious, and has been supplanted 
by other materials, but at the present mo 
ment we have not yet succeeded in finding 
anything that renders gutta percha inde- 
structible, In fact, when exposed to air, 
as when suspended in tunnels, it seems to 
have a life of about ten years; when laid 
down in our iron pipes, under the influence 
of the variations of temperature and mois- 
ture that exist there, ic seems to last about 


twenty years; but in the sea, where it is| 
exposed to equable temperature and equal | 


condition, it apparently seems capable of 
lasting forever. ‘There are many curious 
accidents and causes of interruption to 
working that are met with in gutta percha 
covered wires, and one of the strangest is 
one of the last discovered. It has been 
found in many places that this gutta percha 
is apparently gradually eaten away. It 
seems to go not unlike the way in which 
open air wires rust away; and this curious 
action only occurs in certain places. In 
certain parts of the country, North Wales, 
Dublin, Kent, and in one part and another 
this curious action is found going on; and 
careful examination and inspection under 
the microscope have led unmistakably to 
the conclusion that it is due to something 
or other eating away the gutta percha. 
Curiously enough, wherever this action has 
been detected taking place, there, also, 
swarms of a very minute insect have been 
found, a very little thing, belonging to 
what is called the spring-tail tribe. It is a 


The specific gravity | 


the | 
phosphorus bad very effectually done the | 
work intended; and the procedure bids fair, | 
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| disappears with a spring. 
| pletonta crystallina. 
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| little white fellow that you oan scarcely 
see, and when you do see him he seems 
conscious of the fact, for he immediately 
It is the Yem- 
It abounds in swarms 
in certain soils, and seems to have a great 
liking for gutta percha. It does not re- 
main near the wire when it has eaten its 
way through, but, apparently, immediately 
retires when it touches the wire, as though 
it had received a shock, and makes a sud- 
den retreat. It is a curious fact, and until 
recently it was unknown, that any living 
creature had a taste for gutta percna. 
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To Preserve Wooden Vessels. 


WoovEN vessels, which, especially in 
chemical works, are quickly destroyed, 
should, according to Herr Schaal, be well 
dried in hot air, then painted twice or thrice 
with a solution uf parattn in six parts of 
petroleum-benzine. Vessels in which boiling 
is effected with steam should further be 
coated with linseed-oil varnish, or with 
water-glass; after drying, the water-glass 
coating should be set by means of dilute 
muriatic acid. Paraffin is also well adapt- 
ed for packing stutling boxes, especially in 
stirring apparatus exposed to vapors of 
fuming and English sulphuric avid. In 
alizarine works Herr Schaal found often as 
many as 10 per cent. of the workmen with 
sore, Suppurating, and swollen hands; this 
was especially bad in winter. The evil al- 
most entirely disappeared after he made 
the men, before going to work (twice 
daily), rub their hands with a solution of 
parafiin in rapeseed-oil and petroleum. 


————__*+e—____—- 
Efffect of Intense Cold on Beer. 


THERE are some advantages and many 
disadvantages to the brewer arising from 
very cold weather. Beer keeps tar better 
Ww.en the thermometer stands below 40° F., 
but when the thermome er is for days sev- 
eral degrees lower than the freezing point, 
the usual arrangements for storing beer in 
this country altogether fail to keep it in 
good condition. ‘Che ordinary cellars, both 
of breweries, retail establisuments, and 
private houses, are but iil-adapted to pro- 
tecting beer from intense coid, and the 
result has been apparent during some 
winters in large quantities of beer either 
turning up cloudy or failing to drop bright; 
with a reduction of temperature there 1s a 
diminished power of holding albuminous 
bodies in solution, and therefore some of 
these separate, producing a cloudiness 
which requires a long period of higu tem- 
perature tu remove again. Another result 
of cold weather is to cause beer to run 
flat; in its normal and healthy state beer 
should undergo a slow but regularly sec- 
ondary fermeutation, by which a certain 
amount of carbonic acid gas is evolved 
which serves to keep up the ‘‘life” of 
the béer; at very low temperatures the or- 
ganisms which cause this fermentation are 
inactive, and no gas being evolved, the 
beer becomes flat. The greatest danger to 
beer during the winter months is the sud- 
den changes of temperature; with the 
thermometer one day at 55° F, and the 
next at 25° F’., it is impossible to keep beer 
in condition, at least with the usual cellar 
arrangements which prevail in this country. 


Erne gt at 
Arsenioal and Copper Greens. 


In a paper on ‘‘ The Mensurational Spec- 
troscopy,” in Nature for July 1, itis point- 
ed out that, by merely looking through a 
film of Judson’s green dye of the aniline 
series, it is Bhown to be possible to detect 
copper and aniline green among vegetable 
green dyes in papers and musiins; the 
former becomes blue or black, witie the 
latter becomes red, and sometimes glori- 
ously so. 


———_+-e—_____ 
Orystallized Gold. 


IF a solution of gold in aqua regia, says 
Les Mondes, be neutralized by carbonate of 
soda, and the guld precipitated by pouring 
into the warm gold solution a solution of 
oxalic acid, the gold appears in the state of 


| @ yellow powder of bruluant spangles. On 


eXaMining this precipitate in the micro- 
scope, one finds that tnese spangies have a 
triangular or hexagonal form, that they 
transit light, and that the color of the 
light transmitted depends on the thickuess 
of the crystals. Lastiy, if two crystals 
cover one another, the edges of both can 
be distinguished by the diiference of color. 


eres 
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Dangers of Bromide of Ethyl and Com- 
pound Bthers as Anesthetics. 

AT a meeting of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, during a discussion in regard 
to the uses of bromide of ethyl, Dr. E. R. 
Squibb gave some reasons, very sound 
chemically, why simple should be preferred 
to compound ethers for producing anesthe- 
sia. Wefind his remarks in the New York 
Medical Journal. 

He said that his views were entirely 
theoretical with reference to the bromide 
of ethyl (which was not ‘‘ethyl”’) as an 
anesthetic. Asa chemical rule, anesthetics 
which were the least dangerous were the 
most simple in their molecular composi- 
tion, and, when decomposed, yielding ele- 
ments which, physiologically, were known 
to be most innocuous. The two safest, 
namely, nitrous oxide and the oxide of 
ethyl, or ether, when decomposed, yielded 
comparatively innocuous elements. In the 
bromide of ethyl the oxygen of the ordinary 
ether was replaced by bromine, and the 
compound contained seventy-three per cent, 
of bromine. Now, when the effects of all 
known anesthetics were compared, it 
would be found that those best borne were 
simplest in their nature—that is, the com- 
pound ethers were less safe than the simple 
ones, and both the compound and the sim- 
ple ethers seemed to be safe in direct pro- 
portion to the simplicity of their composi- 
tion, and the innocuousness of the elements 
of which they were composed. Bromine 
was an irritant. poison; bromide of ethyl 
was very easily decomposed. If any part 
of it was decomposed, and the seventy- 
three per cent. of bromine entered the 
system, it was easy to understand that dan- 
gerous effects might be produced, whereas 
if all of it remained as bromide of ethy] it 
might be less dangerous, but yet not harm- 
less, as oxide of ethyl, or ether, was. The 
point could be further illustrated by sup- 
posing the existence of an arsenide of ethyl, 
the activity of which, in producing dan- 
gerous effects, as compared with the 
bromide of ethyl, would be represented 
by the difference between the activity of 
bromine and the activity of arsenic as 
irritant poisons. Dr. Squibb thought that 
the observations of chemistry pointed to- 
wards the conclusion that compound ethers 
were less safe than simple ethers, and that 
simple ethers were still less safe than the 
simple oxides—that is, a simple oxide of 
nitrogen was found to be an anesthetic, 
and, so far as known, was the safest of all 
anzsthetics; and, if any portion of such an 
anesthetic were to split up in the economy, 
it would split into innocuous elements, 
such as oxygen and nitrogen. If it were 
admitted that such theoretical argument 
had any value, he thought it was easy to 
understand some of tbe dangerous effects 
produced when compound ethers were used 
as anesthetics, and that we could logically 
argue something from the chemical com- 
position of agents as to which would be 
safest, especially in the application of 
agents that carried us so near the divid- 
ing line between life and death. 

He also referred to two points: 1. In the 
case of many substances employed as anves- 
thetics, if not of all, the anzsthesia was a 
superadded condition of quantity to the 
other and more lasting effects produced by 
the agent; therefore, it was necessary to 
be cautious in regarding the disappearance 
of the anesthesia as proof of the end of 
danger or of the cessation of the entire 
effects of the agent. In other words, the 
sudden disappearance of anesthesia after 
the administration had ceased did not indi- 
cate that the effects produced by the drug 
had passed away, but only that it was no 
longer in sufficient quantity or in proper 
condition to keep up anesthesia. 2. Many 
of the symptoms in Dr. Sims’s case were 
precisely those of an irritant poison. If 
the superadded condition of anesthesia 
were subtracted, and -the case studied as 
one of bromine poisoning by some gaseous 
form of bromine, it might be considered, 
from the known character of the agent, as 
an almost typical case. A better illustra- 
tion of the effect produced by an irritant 
poison, he thought, could hardly be found 
—not only from the symptoms, but also 
from the post-mortem appearances of the 
alimentary cana] and the kidneys. He 
would regard the case, therefore, as one of 
irritant poisoning, and as one that well 
illustrated the fact, too often overlooked in 
the search after prompt and potent action, 
that agents of very great power for good 
must have the same power for harm. 

[Dr. Sims’s case, above alluded to, was 
that of a female patient, who died twenty- 
one hours after an operation performed 


while she was under the influence of 
bromide of ethyl. The symptoms were 
distressing retching and vomiting, severe 
headache, retention of urine, discharge 
through the bowels of thin yellowish 
brown liquid, very offensive and having 
the smell of bromide of ethyl, and finally 
severe convulsions, with frantic ravings and 
heart-rending screams. | 


— eve 


Some of the Formulas of the Hartford 
Conn., Hospital. 


Dr. Jas. P. Hout, in a communication 
to the Medical and Surgical Reporter, thus 
gives a brief account of the prevailing dis- 
eases and their treatment in the Hartford 
Hospital: 

The most common diseases that occur 
are phthisis, intermittent fever, and alco- 
holism. They do not present any local 
peculiarities. 

The treatment for intermittent fever con- 
sists in the administration of cinchonidia 
sulphate, in doses of from ten to fifteen 
grains, before the chill, and the continua- 
tion of five grains three times a day. This 
method usually controls the disease at 
once; if not, the ten or fifteen grain doses 
are repeated before the time of the next 
chill, about one hour. During the chill 
stimulants are given moderately, and hot 
bottles applied. Constipation is present in 
a majority of cases, and the pil. cathartic. 
co. is given. This treatment generally 
suffices in nearly every case; occasionally 
a case continues in spite of treatment. We 
have found that the hot air bath, given for 
an hour just previous ta the time for the 
chill, controls the case where other treat- 
ment has failed, Other cases have been 
treated with three-drop doses of Fowler’s 
solution successfully, where cinchonidia 
sulphate has failed. The ordinary house 
diet is given. 

The treatment for alcoholism consisted 
in the administration of beef tea, with cap- 
sicum, milk, eggs, hydrate chloral, potas- 
sium bromide, in doses of fifteen grains of 
the former and twenty grains of the latter 
once in two or three hours, as required. 
Under this treatment the cases progress 
very favorably. 

The treatment of phthisis consists of the 
administration of cod-liver oil, whiskey, 
anodyne cough mixture, with some form 
of opium at night, if required; special 
diet, consisting of anything which suits the 
patient’s fancy, is allowed. 

Among some of the house mixtures are: 


BUCKLEY PILL. 
R. Sod bicarb., 


Rheierad pul yer aa gr. ij. 
TPOCAC A DULY eae eclis leer gr. }. 
M. Ft. pil. No. j. 
S1a.—One t. i. d. 
PILL SALUTIS. 

Re Puly: aloesi acute seer OTK. 
Ext. hyoscyami.......... gr. X. 
Xt UUCISIV.OUN reielot i vist: gr. ijss. 
OLSan Sl eters ol testes telat gtt. v. 

Mea tpl NOx 
S1e.—One at night. 

COUGH MIXTURE, NO. 1. 

Ba Ammon, Carb. cscs ese - gr. viij 
PDT BCLs, catsters ake iaisiese! ore 3 ij. 
Syr. tolutan., 

LE BOpIL CAMP le a e.ta sete aa 3 iv. 
Decoe. senege: 2 ase. <e 8 iij. 

M. Sre.—Teaspoonful. 

COUGH MIXTURE, NO, 2. 

Ra Sys Pruni virgo. ones « aap 
Sol. morphiz Mag ...... calls 
Acid. hydrocy. dil....... gtt. viij. 
AGUS eerste weiss Sasa ete sors % ij. 


M. S1@¢.—Teaspoonful. 
———_¢- e—______ 
Foreign Bodies in the Ear. 


Mr. D. McLeEop, of Hawick, N. B., | sixth of a grain per day. 


states, in the British Medical Journal, that 
having lately come across a cherry stone 
firmly impacted in the ear, which he failed 
to remove with the ordinary instruments, 
he adopted the following method, with 
complete success. Having made an imita- 
tion sucker, such as boys use for lifting 
stones, by attaching a small piece of leather 
to a strong thread, he cleaned the present- 
ing part of the cherry stone, and then ap- 
plied the sucker, previously moistened 
with strong cement. By means of a small 
wire he pressed it firmly against the stone, 
and allowed half an hour to elapse before 
attempting to withdraw it. On doing so, 
he found a considerable pull necessary (as 


the stone had been in forty-eight hours); 
but the cement had adhered so firmly that 
he had no difficulty in extracting the 
stone. 

—____0#e—____ 


Remedy for Sick Headache. 


Dr. J. E. Srryson, of Montague, Texas, 
recommends the following mixture in the 
Peoria Medical Monthly for July, 1880: 


R. Tinct. opii, 


Fl. ext. colocynth........ aa 3588. 
‘s valeriane, 
Spt. ether. comp........ aa 3j. 


M. Sic.—Givea teaspoonful every three 
hours until relieved. 

After the attack has passed away he 
places his patient on the following nerve 
tonic: 


R. Fl. ext. colocynth’ ...... <. 3j. 
t nucis VOM........-. 3 1j. 
se CINCDOND certstesesets aan 

Spt. crUmMentl er vaces select, Hes) LUs 


M. S1ea.—Teaspoonful five times daily, 
to be discontinued during the attacks. 
—_—___e—____ 


Oxalate of Cerium to Relieve Cough. 


Tue following are the conclusions adopt- 
ed in a report made by a committee of the 
New York County Medical Society: 

1. Cerium oxalate may be given safely in 
doses of ten grains or more three times a 
day, for many days in succession. 

2. The only symptom noted from such 
doses is a slight dryness of the mouth for 
the first few days. 

8. It is probably more efficient when 
taken dry upon the tongue. 

4, Its effects are not fully apparent until 
it has been taken two or three days and 
continued about the same length of time 
after its use is suspended. 

5. For chronic cough it is best taken on 
an empty stomach early in the morning 
and at bed-time, with other doses during 
the day, if required, the initial dose for an 
adult being five grains. 

6. It is in the majority of cases an effici- 
ent cough medicine, at least for a consider- 
able time, and it is very valuable as an 
alternate with other drugs used for that 
purpose. 

7. It does not disturb the stomach as do 
opiates and most other cough remedies; 
but on the contrary it tends to relieve nau- 
sea and to improve digestion. 

8. The different preparations on the mar- 
ket are not of equal value, and when suc- 
cess is not obtained with one, another 


| should be substituted. 


¥ 
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——___e-+ ¢—____—_. 


‘Sulphate of Copper in Constitutional 
Syphilis. 

Drs. MARTIN and OBERLIN gave a brief 
report on this subject at a late meeting of 
the Paris Academy of Medicine. The au- 
thors treated fifty patients, who showed 
various manifestations of syphilis, by the 
the copper sulphate. The results were 
quite satisfactory, the fifty patients all be- 
ing cured. A comparison of this method 
was made with the ordinary mercury me- 
thods, and it was found that the copper salt 
proved more efficacious and required less 
time for its beneficial action than did the 
mercury salts. The copper was also well 
borne by most patients; in only one case it 
produced initial vomiting, followed, how- 
ever, by permanent tolerance of the drug. 
In a case of very grave syphilis, when mer- 
cury had proved useless, the administra- 
tion of copper effected a rapid and com- 
plete cure. In afew patients the gums be- 
came affected, a greenish tint appearing at 
their free border. But this cupric gingi- 
vitis yielded more rapidly than the analo- 
gous mercurial affection ordinarily does. 
Actual sponginess of the gums was not ob- 
served. The salt was exhibited by the 
mouth in doses of one-sixteenth to one- 
An aqueous solu 
tion was employed. External application 
was also made by adding five drachms of 
the salt to a full bath. 


eee 
Signs of Death. 


M. Bryravp, of Libourne, in a commu- 
nication to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, writes that real death may be recog- 
nized in a practical manner by means of 
the application of the cautery to the sup- 
posed corpse. If the eschar do pot show 
itself, the subject is dead; if it be yellow 
and transparent, the subject is dead; if it 
be black or of a reddish-brown, the subject 
is living. 


The Therapeutic Use of Hyoscyamine. 


Dr. Bacon, in arecent number of the 
Lancet, gives the following account of the 
preparation known as ‘‘ Hyoscyamine,” 
and of its therapeutic uses. ‘There are two 
preparations sold under that name, both 
made in Germany. One is Merck’s “‘ ex- 
tract of hyoscyamine,” and the other is a 
crystallized preparation in the form of a 
whitish powder and of variable strength. 
His experience has been limited as to 
Merck’s extract. It is most conveniently 
administered dissolved in alcohol, one grain 
to the drachm. The solution mixes badly 
with water, a resin forming on the sides of 
the bottle. The preparation deteriorates 


by keeping; if it become greenish in color, - 


it is a sign that its strength is lessened, and 
that its action may not be relied on. It is 
called by the manufacturer the ‘‘ extractive 
amorphous alkaloid” of hyoscyamus, and 
is very costly. With this preparation he 
has found the effects much more potent 
and more certain and reliable than those 
of ordinary henbane. Its action is that of a 
powerful sedative and hypnotic, and it is 
the only sedative and hypnotic in his ex- 
perience whose action may be certainly re- 
lied on. Doses as large as two or three 
grains of Merck’s extract have been admin- 
istered; he had himself never given more 
than a grain and a quarter, and his usual 
prescription was three-quarters or one- 
half a grain. If three-quarters of a grain 
be given to a maniacal patient in a state of 
excitement, he will be reduced in half an 
hour to absolute helplessness, and will be 
probably asleep or comatose. The lips be- 
come red, the face dusky, and the saliva 
flows from the mouth; the pulse is quick- 
ened, and there is dilatation of the pupil, 
lasting for twenty-four hours; the other 
symptoms pass offin about twelve hours. 
Vomiting had occurred in two or three of 
his cases. The drug is especially valuable 
in treating the maniacal condition (chronic 
or acute). It had been used in delirium 
tremens, and its power of inducing quiet- 


ude and sleep to a certainty indicated its: 


value in that condition. In some cases the 
beneficial results flowing indirectly from its 
use had been so great that he had been 
able, after a time, to dispense with the 
drug. Two cases had occurred in his prac- 
tice which would serve to show where cau- 
tion was necessary. In the one (a private 
patient) only half the dose prescribed was 
given, and the patient, instead of being sent 
to sleep, was put into a statecf excitement 
and delirium. In the other, an accident, 
fortunately not fatal, followed the adminis- 
tration of the drug. The patient had be- 
come profoundly insensible, and had yom- 
ited, and part of the vomit (consisting 
mostly of partly digested bread) appeared 
to have got into the air passages, giving 
rise to corresponding symptoms. 


SS 


Danger Attending the Administration 
of Chian Turpentine. 


CHIAN turpentine has been proposed as 
a remedy in certain forms of cancer; it is 
therefore desirable that those who prescribe 
it should know that a very serious result 
may follow its administration, since it ap- 
appears to be sometimes absolutely indi- 
gestible; indeed, it may reasonably be in- 
quired whether it is ever digested. 


A patient of mine, suffering from cancer — 


of the pancreas, eager to catch at any straw, 
procured, unknown to me, a box of chian 
turpentine pills from Mr. Clay, of Birming- 
ham. She took in all about thirty pills; 
when, finding herself no better, but rather 
worse, she discontinued the medicine. She 
began the pills on April 27; on May 25, or 
about three weeks after taking the last pill, 
she vomited a solid, sticky, yellow, fish- 
shaped mass, smelling strongly of turpen- 
tine, weighing one hundred grains, and 


measuring two inches and a half by three- 


quarters of an inch, and being in depth a 
quarter of dn inch, apparently a crude un- 
digested block of chian turpentine.— 
Wiliam F. Marsh Jackson, in British 
Medical Journat. 


The Virtue of Copaiba. 


THE virtue of the balsam of copaiba in 
blennorrheas depends, as is well known, 
not upon its balsamic or volatile constitu- 
ents, but solely and alone upon its acids, 
which unite with alkalies in the human 
body to form salts. 

Géza Lucich, apothecary and professor 
of chemistry in the oberrealschule of Press- 
burg, has now succeeded in recovering 


aes 
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this copaivie acid as wellas asalt of the co- 
paivate of soda. 

The separation of copaivic acid from 
copaiba balsam requires first a distillation 
with water in order to dispense with the es- 
sential oil. The resin left after distillation, 
which is a mixture of the alpha and beta 
resin, is dissolved in purified petroleum, 
and by repeated solution in alcohol of high 
percentage is freed of the beta basin. 

The alpha resin, ‘‘copaivie acid,” forms 
prismatic crystals which on exposure soon 
become opaque. It is now treated like a 
simple acid and united with sodium. 

Lucich has also succeeded in making 
pills of copaivate of soda, by mixing two 
parts of the preparation with one part of 
dextrine, and forming this mixture with 
mucilage into pills which may be coated 
with sugar. Each of the pills contains two 
grammes of copaivate, which corresponds 
to six grammes of the balsam of copaiba. 

Professor Whittaker has tested these 
preparations chemically, and comes to the 
conclusion that the new preparation is a 
model acquisition in medicine, which 
deserves the highest consideration at the 
hands of medical men.—Apoth. Ztg. 


——_———_e+-¢—_____ 


A Novel Suture. 


Tue Rev. J. G. Wood, the well-known 
writer on entomology, says the Medical 
Times, is responsible for the statement that 
in some parts of Brazil ants are used for 
sewing up wounds. He says: 

“They simply pinch the edges of the 
wound together and hold the ant to it. 
The creature immediately bites at the ob- 
stacle, making its jaws meet. The native 
surgeon pulls away the body, leaving the 
head still adhering. Seven or eight ants’ 
heads are sometimes employed for a single 
wound,” 


ese 
Modern Digestion and Indigestion. 


J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, in a letter tothe 
Philadelphia Medical Times, writes: 

The increasing failure in our digestive 
organs is a grim fact to be encountered. 
The demands we make upon ourselves in 
the modern battle for existence—yes, and 
for success, too—are telling with terrible 
effect upon the viscera and their functional 
activity. The grand digestive powers of 
our ancestors are dwindling down hand in 
hand with the wide-spread decay of our 
teeth. Without attempting any special ex- 
planation of the last phenomenon, dental 
caries is but a part in the general defi- 
ciency in our digestive processes. The 
spread of knowledge can scarcely keep 
pace with the assimilative failure all along 
the line. The skill of the physiological 
chemist is taxed to the uttermost to supple- 
ment the waning digestive powers, alike in 
the child and in the adult. To borrow the 
digestive juices of animals, or, rather, to 
appropriate them for our needs, is all very 
weil, but the slightest reflection will de- 
monstrate that, after all, such measures can 
only be palliative. Granting that in cer- 
tain particular cases they are curative as 
regards the individual, they can claim no 
such position as regards the race and fu- 
ture generations. No more can a regu- 
lated dietary be regarded as curative in 
that wider sense. What we must do in or- 
der to restore the digestive powers of the 
race to their pristine activity, or, indeed, 
to the position that they occupied within a 
comparatively recent period, is not yet very 
apparent, nor am | proposing to grapple 
with that aspect of the question now. 
What is being attempted at present is the 
practical aspect of the relief or cure of in- 
digestion according to the indications of 
each particular case as regards the mea- 
sures to be employed. In those complex 
cases where disintegration and solution are 
both implicated and imperfect, it is obvi- 
ous that a properly selected dietary must 
be the first thing to be essayed; then comes 
the question of aiding solution by artifi- 
cial pepsin. As to the special preparation 
‘to be used in each case, nothing can be said 
here, further than that the choice would be 
determined by the features of the case. 
Where there are pain, flatulence, and dis- 
comfort, probably an acidulated pepsin 
preparation is indicated; but in those cases 
where there are acid eructations, with 
heartburn—where, in fact, the offending 
matters are the fatty acids produced in the 
digestive act—probably a pancreatic prepa- 
ration, with an alkali; rather seems to be 
suggested. It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that a stronger acid is often most ef- 
fective in destroying the feeble but offen- 


sive fatty acids of indigestion. Thus, many 
cases of heartburn are most effectually re- 
lieved by a few drops of a mineral acid, as 
hydrochloric or phosphorie, or even by a 
vegetable acid, as citric, for instance, or 
by the lactic acid of sour milk. 

As to the alkaline digestion of our food 
by the pancreatic secretion, and the effects 
of the bile acids and their salts upon fats, 
they cannot be considered at present. All 
that may be added is a few words on the 
importance of studying the tongue in in- 
digestion. When perfectly clean, a reflex 
cause may ordinarily be looked for. When 
the tongue is foul and laden with dead epi- 
thelium and dédrzs, then the condition of 
the alimentary canal must be carefully 
studied. Purgatives may be indicated, but 
if there be a yellow shade on the fur pre- 
senting the stain of taurocholic acid, then 
those purgatives must be combined with 
hepatic stimulants, as by a mercurial and 
colocynth pill at bedtime and sulphate of 
soda and Rochelle salt in a warm infusion 
of gentian first thing next morning, warm 
bath by temperature and carminatives. 
When the epithelium is defective, then 
milk and alkalies, either lime or magnesia, 
according to the state of the bowels, must 
be the sole food for a time at least, and the 
medioine par excellence is bismuth. But the 
main fact to be kept steadily in view is, 
that all digestion is a process of solution, 
and that for successful solution of our food 
efficient disintegration is indispensable, 

———_t-o——————_—— 
Theory of Life. 


THE late Professor Faraday adopted the 
theory that the natural age of man is 100 
years. The duration of life he believed to 
be measured by the time of growth. In 
the camel the union takes place at eight, in 
the horse at five, in the lion at four, in the 
dog at two, in the rabbit at one. The na- 
tural termination is five removes from these 
several points. 

Man being twenty years in growing lives 
five times twenty years—that is, 100; the 
camel is eight years in growing, and lives 
forty years; and so with other animals. 
The man who does not die of sickness lives 
everywhere from 80 to 100 years. The 
professor divided life into equal halves— 
growth and decline—and these into infancy, 
youth, virility, and age. Infancy extends 
to the twentieth year, youth to the fiftieth, 
because it is in this period the tissues be- 
come firm, virility from fifty to seventy- 
five, during which the organism remains 
complete, and at seventy-five old age com- 
mences, to last a longer or shorter time as 
the diminution of reserved forces is has- 
tened or retarded. 


Art from a Medical Standpoint. 


AN amusing art criticism in a recent 
number of the Medical Press and Circular 
contains the following judgment upon a 
gallery of ideai beauties contributed by fa- 
mous artists to the London Graphic : 

‘* We have stated that bodily as well as 
mental feebleness is somewhat character- 
istic of the Graphic gallery, and the state- 
ment is, we think, borne out by the prevail- 
ing wanness of complexion. Anemia is 
noticeable in several faces, and emaciation 
in more than one. A certain sickliness ac- 
companies the mental depression to which 
we have adverted. The pink on Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s canvas is not that of 
health—on the ear it creates a suspicion of 
eczema; and those are not the hues of ro- 
bustness that glow on the cheeks of the 
maidens whom Messrs. Tissot, Dicksee, 
and Hopkins have called into being. The 
really painful case of bodily degeneration, 
however, is found within Mr. Philip Mor- 
ris’s silvern frame. Here we have a white- 
veiled girl-bride, almost corpse-like, sum- 
moning up disagreeable pathological asso- 
ciations. - A fragile, scrofulous creature, 
she turns on us a wistful glance, unillu- 
mined by any ray of hope, and seems to be 
taking her last farewell of all around her. 
Her bleared eyes, pinched nose, pallid com- 
plexion, and swollen lips indicate, it might 
be said, only too surely that tubercular dis- 
ease has already set its seal upon her.” 

ooo — 


The Air Breathed in Leadville. 


Dr. H. Sremav, of Leadville, Col., 
sends to the Medical Record some remarks 
on the above subject. It has been asserted 
that the atmosphere of Leadville is poisoned 
by the smoke and gases from the numerous 
smelters, of which there are about twenty, 
in the neighborhood of the city. Dr. 
Steinau has examined into the question, 
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and comes to the conclusion that the 
amount of deleterious vapor, though large, 
is quantitatively insufficient to produce any 
poisonous effects. The gases from which 
danger is to be apprehended are those con- 
taining lead, sulphur, chlorine, and arsenic. 
Estimating that each of the twenty fur- 
naces around the city consumes thirty tons 
of ore per day, he finds that about ten 
ounces of chlorine, eighty pounds of sul- 
phurousacid,and eighty ounces of arsenious 
acid would be given off every minute of 
the twenty-four hours. Most of the chlo- 
rine, however, unites to form solid 
chlorides; more than half of the arsenious 
acid fails to escape into the air, but is 
found in a solid condition in the speiss. 
The sulphurous acid is so diluted by the 
air that its presence is scarcely noticeable. 
The lead vapors are the most harmful, but 
their amount is small, and they can easily 
be prevented from escaping into the air. 
The conclusion, then, is: that the furnaces 
are not sources of danger from their poison- 
ous emanations. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by practical experience, as no cases 
of lead or arsenic poisoning have been 
found. 

Dr. Steinau is of opinion that Leadville 
is in much greater danger from its neglect 
to care for the drainage of the city and 
the disposal of filth. Nothing, he thinks, 
but the great natural salubrity of the place, 
with the high percentage of ozone in the 
air, has prevented an epidemic from occur- 
ing already. 

———_-o-e—_____ 


The Evolution of the Color Sense. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter thus argues against the 
evolution or development theory recently 
advanced : 

When | was in Berlin the June meeting 
of the Anthropological Society took place. 
Among the subjects actively discussed was 
the development of the color sense. Your 
readers may have noted that last winter an 
ophthalmologist of note, Dr. Hugo Magnus, 
published a monograph undertaking to 
prove that this sense had greatly develop- 
ed within the historic period, and is, in a 
sense, the product of the training that 
comes from civilization. He closes his 
pamphlet with a quotation from Tyndall, 
to the effect that refinement and evolution 
of sensory perception are brought about by 
intellectual culture, and that in the future 
new and strange realms of nature will be 
opened to us by this process. 

All this pretty theory was attacked and 
utterly annihilated by Dr. Riickhardt, in 
the meeting referred to. From a wide 
study of ancient writers, savage races, and 
young children, it appears unquestionable 
that in the history, both of the race and 
the individual, the color sense is developed 
very completely and very early. It is true 
there is often a marked deficiency in lan- 
guage when it comes to defining colors; 
but Dr. R. ingeniously explained this by 
calling attention to the two facts that the 
sense of sight, alone of the senses, notes 
several impressions simultaneously, and 
that color is not susceptible of examination 
by any other sense. Hence, the difficulty 
of forming words which convey definite 
ideas of color. The interest of the above 
discussion to physiologists need not be 
emphasized. 


ove 
The Death-Feigning Fakirs. 


Tue physiological training of the Hindoo 
fakir for his profession is something worth 
study. He begins by abstention from food 
during the day and taking a very reduced 
quantity at night. Certain articles are 
strictly prohibited; among them are salt, 
fish and meat, oil and wine, mustard, onions, 
garlic, and turnips. He must refrain from 
spices, from all acids and acid preparations, 
and from all pungent articles, except yin- 
ger. His carbonaceous food is limited to 
rice and wheat, his nitrogenous to milk and 
melted butter (girta), and as to the carbon 
hydrates, honey and sugar are alone ad- 
missible. There are two or three articies 
familiar to Europeans only by their Bengal 
names which he is permitted to use; but 
they are composed of the preceding ingre- 
dients in various proportions. Water is 
positively prohibited; but some sects allow 
the devotee to drink sparingly of alcoholic 
beverages. He must next learn to live 
under ground; and for this purpose he digs 
a subterranean cavern (the gublia), in which 
he passes most of his time. The tempera- 
ture must be warm and perfectly even, and 
the cavern is entered only by a hole which 
can be closed with a stone. It is a living 
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sepulture. Indeed, the essentials of (the 
mode of life are the complete occlusion of 
free oxygen, impenetrable darkness, and 
an unbroken silence. He lies upon a pallet 
of cotton or wool—something warm and 
soft—at the bottom of this subterranean 
cell, and repeats from day to day the mystic 
word ‘‘ Om,” the Hindoo name ‘of the great 
abstraction of universal life—a being more 
transcendental than that of Hegel. The 
devotee takes occasional walks, but is very 
slow in his movements, so as to lessen the 
rapidity of the respiration. He repeats his 
‘*Qm” sometimes 10,000 times a day, and 
has other syllables, among which are 
‘*Bam,”.*‘ Ham,” ‘“Lam,” ‘‘ Ram,” ‘*So- 
ham,” ‘‘Yam,” of which he performs 
endless series of repetitions, arranging 
them in every order of which they are sus- 
ceptible, and rigidly following a prescribed 
order for a given number of repetitions. 
He trains himself to sit squatted for hours 
together in a certain peculiar attitude (the 
siddhasana), which consists in doubling the 
left leg under the body, so as to rest upon 
the heel of the left foot, while the right 
leg is extended forward. In this position, 
with the right arm advanced, he holds the 
big toe of the right-foot in his right hand, 
and with the left arm flexed under the 
body, grasps the big toe of the left foot. 
This brings the lower part of the face to 
rest upon the breast bone. In this awk- 
ward and difficult attitude the fakir sits for 
hours together; that is, when he is not 
standing upon his head or training himself 
to take a deep inspiration and expel it 
slowly—taking twelve seconds to breathe 
in and twenty-four to breathe out the cubic 
feet of atmosphere that the lungs can con- 
tain. Besides these exercises, his tongue 
has to be cut twenty-four times, so as to 
sever all the ligatures one by one, and en- 
able him to flex it backward and close the 
throat with its tip. This extraordinary 
discipline is steadily prosecuted for years, 
and at length the fakir tries his first experi- 
ment with feigning death, allowing him- 
self to be shut up in his subterranean cell 
and sealed therein with every precaution, 
generally for a week or two at first, then 
for a month or two months, lying or squat- 
ting in a state of trance, with the tip of the 
tongue closing the throat, without percep- 
tible action of the heart, and with the cir- 
culation of the blood apparently suspended. 
He would never recover himself from this 
condition of suspended animation; but he 
can be recovered by proper manipulation, 
which commences by pouring hot water 
over the shrivelled body, stiff and rigid as 
a corpse, for some minutes. As the bath- 
ing in hot water continues, the arms and 
legs gradually relax from their rigor, A 
hot cake is next placed upon the crown of 
the head, and the plugs (made of cotton 
soaked in wax) are removed from the nos- 
trils and ears. The next steps—it being 
understood that assistants are all this time 
engaged in rubbing the limbs—are to pry 
open the rigid jaws and restore the tongue 
to its normal position; then to rub the eye- 
lids with melted butter until they can be 
unclosed, revealing the glazed and motion- 
less eyeball. Finally, the hot cake on the 
top of the head is renewed. The heat act- 
ing upon the nervous Centres of respiration 
and circulation, the breast heaves with a 
convulsive throe, and the heart starts with 
a violent pulsation. So many cases have 
been attested of this remarkable condition 
of simulated death that its facts are prac- 
tically beyond dispute. Now, some- 
thing of this kind would make a real im- 
pression; it has powerful dramatic features, 
and its physiology furnishes ample verge 
for novel and original observations. 


me 
The Eucalyptus Tree in the Isle of Man. 


E. W. Bryney, F.R.S., at a meeting of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, spoke of a Hucalyptusglobulus which 
he had planted in his garden near the sea 
at Douglas, Isle of Man. During the win- 
ter of 1878 and 1879 it suffered in its foli- 
age and young branches to a considerable 
extent; but during the past winter, al- 
though the temperature of the month of 
December, in the Isle of Man, was lower 
than that of the same month in 1878, the 
tree bas almost escaped damage, and is at 
the present time growing vigorously and 
giving out astrong odor throughout the 
surrounding air. It has not grown much 
in height during the last two years, as it is 
now considerably higher than the sea wall 
near to which it grows, but it has much 
increased in the diameter of its stem. Up 
to this time it has shown no signs of flow 
ering. 
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Special Advertisements, 


WANTED, A SITUATION, 
By a graduate; eight and a half years’ experience; 
first-class references; accurate dispenser. Address, 
R, C. MIOT, Columbia, 8. C. 


WANTED, SITUATION, 


By a thoroughly competent druggist; over 15 years’ 
xperience; first-class salesman, neat, quick, and 
accurate dispenser, Address G. R. R., care of C. P. 
Vaupel, Cleveland, O. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


By a drug clerk (a German); three years’ theoretical 
and practical experience in the prescription busi- 
ness; speaks and writes English; good reference; 


Address R. CUNRADI, Druggist and Apothecary, 

sauk City, Wis. 

LE RE SE RS RT ot NO TN 
A POSITION WANTED 


In a retail store, by a young man of good address, 
23 years of age; has had over ten years’ experience; 
licentiate in pharmacy, and speaks German anc 


English fluently; can give satisfactory references, 
and will work for a moderate salary; has had city 
and country experience; desires a permanent posi- 
tion, Address JOHNY, care Adams and Rommel, 


Suspension Bridge, N. 


WANTED, 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
siving full description, and stating price delivered on 
oard cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
5. FROST, P. O. Box 5339, Boston, Mass. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
Those who mean business, address for particulars 
JOS. R. HALDEMAN, Druggist, 710 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


An old established store, with fine prescription 
trade. Price, $1,800. Address H. S. OBEY,‘* Webb’s 
Drug Store,” West Farms, New York City. 


FOR SALE, DRUG STORE, 


Located in Pittston, Pa.; an old established stand; 
average 500 prescriptions a month, 40,000 on file. 
Price $2.000. Address OPIUM, Box 241, Fitston, Pa. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


Is now offered in the proprietorship, trade marks, 
etc., of Cary’s Family Medicines of 35 aes stand- 
ing. Address H. G. O. CARY, Zanesville, Ohio. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 
The only one in a pleasant village of about 1,000 in- 
habitants, 26 miles Mor New York. Inquire of Dr. 
C, H. ANDRUS, Metuchen, N. J. 


f 


FOR SALE, 
Well established Philadelphia drug store, doing an 


excellent business and making money. Will soon 
pay for itself. Over eight thousand prescriptions 


filled in past year. A bona fide opportunity. Best 

reasons for selling. Price $2,500. Address J. 

VINTON, 906 Race St., Philadelphia. 

2 A A ENE TS NR EE ca bE ee aN Sate 
$7,000 WILL BUY 

A first-class Drug store in Northwestern Pennsyl- 

vania; yearly sales $25,000 to $30,000; satisfactory 


reasons given for selling. For terms address M. 
8S. SIMMONS, Oil City, Pa. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In a good location, one half hour from New York; 

ood stock and fixtures; doing a fair business; rent, 
915.00 per month; cause of selling, have another 
store; price, $1,000, on easy terms. Apply to A. 
RIGGIN, 260 Pearl Street, N. Y., or STRICKLAND. 


EE AEE ETT Pe 
AN EXCELLENT BUSINESS 
CHANCE AT PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The subscriber having been carrying on a retail 
drug store in the most central part of the most cen- 
tral retail street in the city, on account of failing 
health is desirous of selling out, at one-third dis- 
count from cost, viz., $4,000, cash; no old stock; 
store newly refitted twelve years ago, with chestaut 
and black walnut, and elegantly ornamented. The 
store is now doing a paying business; with youth, 
energy, and a proper knowledge of the business, it 
can be made to do double what itnow does. Address, 
G, W. DAVIS, 221 Westminster Street, Providence, 
Ln 


TO CHEMISTS, DRUGGISTS, AND 
OTHERS. 


Business for disposal in Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana, owing to the death of the proprie- 
tor, the late Mr. P. D. Edghill 

The old established and well known chemist and 
druggist business of Messrs. J. D. Alty and Co., 
situate at corner of Church and Main Streets, lead- 
ing thoroughfares; the stock in trade, good will, 
fittings, etc., with soda water apparatus. 

Contractors for many years for supplying Her 
Majesty's Local Institutions, viz.: Hospitals, Jails, 
Penal Settlement; and Leper and Lunatic Asylums, 
etc., with drugs, etc., etc, and otherwise doing a 
first-class retail business; also having large country 
connections, as well as the patronage of medical 
men. 

Parties desirous of tendering will send in their 
tenders to the undersigned, at his place of business, 
corner of High and Church Streets. 

Stock lists can be seen, and all information neces- 
sary may be obtained from the undersigned at the 
druggist establishment. 

Tenders may be sent through Messrs. Lanman & 


Kemp, New York. 
W. H. CLEARE, 
Sole acting Executor of P. D. Edghill, deceased, 
Georgetown, Demerara. 
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DRUGGISTS CIRCULARS FOR 
SALE. 

A full set—20 vols. bound in half leather—4 yols. 
unbound; also set of Proc. Am. Pharm. Association 
to 1878 inclusive; price reasonable. Address F. S., 
care of DRuaeisTs CIRCULAR. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 
FOR SALE, 


In the city of Minneapolis, Minn., an old established 

Wholesale and Retail Drug Business. For further 

Peon apply to WM. YOUNG & CO., Milwan- 
ee, Wis. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


| In Upperyille, Fauquier Co., Va.; one of the best 


locations in the State. Satisfactory reason given for 
selling. For particulars apply to W. RICHARD- 
SON. 


PEL ILS OL TR. TT 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


To close an estate. The long established drug store 
of the late W. J. Chapin, Perry, Wyoming Co., 
N.Y. Brick store; good business. Address GEO 
TOMLINSON, Administrator, Perry, N. Y. 


SS Se 
DRUGGIST, ATTENTION! 


I offer my drug store in Columbia, Mo., for sale; 
clean stock, cheap rent, and good location; reason 
for selling, wish to devote my whole time to the 
manufacture and sale of Dimmitt’s Cough Balsam. 
Address F. R. DIMMITT, Columbia, Mo 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established Drug Store, situated in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on one of the principal streets, doing a good 
business. Will invoice $5,000. Owner will sell on 
very reasonable terms; reason for selling, have 
other business to attend to. For information, ad- 
dress BUFFALO, care Druaersts CIRCULAR. 


le 
A RARE CHANCE. 


A Philadelphia drug store for sale; located at 
corner of two principal streets; doing a fine family 
and prescription business; compounded over 6,000 
prescriptions last year; well stocked; no paints, 
oils, or heavy goods; price, $6,000, cash. Address 
E. C. & CO., 216 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
SE 0 I Pe 

$2,500 NET PROFIT 


Per year for the last three years from a drug and 
book store now for sale; the best trade in one of the 
liveliest towns in Iowa; invoice, $6,000; terms, $4,500 
cash, balance on time; a bargain. Address G. W. 
HODGES & CO., Winterset, lowa. 

AE il SR a coe 


FOR SALB, 
An old-established drug store on one of the princi- 
pal streets, doing a good business, in a southern 
Indiana town; satisfactory reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress DRUGS, care John D. Park & Sons, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
EN NE PT EERE A SE ES 
FAMILY DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


In the City of Worcester, Mass. One of the best 
family drug stores, and in one of the best locations 
in the city; fitted up with great taste, and in an at- 
tractive and convenient way; new in every particu- 
Jar—store, medicines, fancy goods, and fixtures; do- 
ing a good business, with constantly increasing 
trade. Worcester is a beautiful inland city, with a 
population of 58,000, and growing fast. The store 
will invoice from $3,510 to $4,000; 4 years’ Jease: 
termseasy. Those actually desiring to buy a small 
drug store, and a good one, will do well to call upon 
or address J. Q. HILL, 334 Main Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


EE a a TNE ERT EP IE 
DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


Ontario Co., N. Y., drugs, books, groceries, ete.3 
a liberal discount from inventory price (about 
$3,500). Colorado, stock about $9,000; sales last 
year $21,500, and prospect much better for this year; 
terms cash. Pa., Franklin Co., $3,300; Butler Co., 
$8,000; Lehigh Co., $2,500; Lycoming Co., $2,500; 
Schuylkill Co., $1,200; Lancaster Co., $1,300. Wil 
mington. Del., $1,200. Essex Co., N. J., about 
$3,000, -Atlantic Co., N. J., $2000. Balt. Co., Md., 
$1,700. Philadelphia, pee Good Drug Stores 
wanted. DICKSON’S DRUGGISTS’ AGENCY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A A SE Ry 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 


No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission. 
=, neat little Drug Store in a pleasant village on 
Staten Island, with or without physician’s practice, 
who is in poor health; price $1,200, 

_ The greatest bargain ever offered in a drug store 
in Western Massachusetts; thriving town; beautiful 
store; at less than inventory. 

A first class Pharmacy in a city in Worcester Co., 
Mass.; fine prescription business; sales fifty dollars 
a day. cash, stock and fixtures, $9 ,000—*« bona fide 
buyers only.” 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for dona fide purchasers. 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ai fr with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 
replies, 

N.B.—Drngs and general merchandise sold at 


auction on the premises. 
a tie Rnd 
NEW BOOKS 


The Art of Perfumery. Piesse. Cloth $5 50 


Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 1879. Unbound $7.00; bound.. 7 50 


Hager’s Handbuch der Pharmaceutischen 
Praxis. Issued in parts at %5c, each; twelve 
parts now ready. The work will be com- 
pleted in about twenty-two parts. 


For sale by JOHN NEWTON, 36Beekman St., N.Y, 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1880-1, 


Of the Tennessee College of Pharmacy, with Regis- 
ter, elc., sent, postage free, on application to JOHN 
H. SNIVELY, Registrar, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE UNDERSIGNED, 
Having an experience of over 30 years in his old firm, 
Charles Elis, Son & Co., will execute orders as a 
broker for druggists’ goods of all kinds. Glycerin 
a specialty. E. T. ELLIS, 145 South Front, Phila. 


a SD 
DRUG STORE OWNERS, 


Who: desire to sell out without unnecessary 
June can register their stores at Dickson's 
Jruggists Agency, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, for 
$5.00 per annum—if notsooner sold—and deduct the 
registering fee from the commission (24% per cent 
on total selling price) when paid. (No charge 
to persons wishing to purchase. 


J. THOUBBORON, 


No. 28 Cedar Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TRANSPARENT SIGNS 
DRUGGISTS? SPECIALTIES. 


NEW YORK PATENT MEDICINE 
AND SPECIALTY AGENCY, 


386 Beekman Street, New York. 


@. W. STRICKLAND, J. G. M. CORDON. 


We place on the market, through original and 
tried methods, all reliable ‘‘Proprietary Ar- 
ticles,’’ and effect cash sales through a plan (our 
own) which is more effectual and speedy in the re- 
sult than newspaper advertising. 

‘fo Druggists and others who have partially 
introduced any patent medicine or proprietary ar- 
ticle, and whose efforts haye been brought to a 
standstill, owing to lack of means or limited terri- 
tory, our system commends itself, as it calls for no 
extravagant outlay. ‘‘We do not place the goods 
on the shelves of either wholesale or retail drug- 
gists, but create a public demand.” 

‘We also act as General Agents for the sale of 
all Proprietary Articles where the owners use their 
own methods of advertising.” 

N. B.—Send stamp for circular of terms, 


J. N. GERARD, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ GOODS, 


146 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK cirTry. 


Chloride Lime in Patent Packages. 

Nicolls Rye and Rock Cough Drops. 

Gerard’s ** Sparkling Jujubes.” 

Compressed Chlorate of Potash, 

Proprietary and Staple Articles to 
order. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure etter bork 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBETAT, | 
Electrotypers’ Foi, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE aid LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE CHICACO 


UULLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


The Fourteenth Annual Session of this College 
commences Oct. 4th, 1880, and terminates Feb 
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26th, 1881. 
FACULTY. 
Chomistryaiiy, tics. des sce Prof. N, Gray Bartlett. 
PHATMACYidop cen rine cies 5 Prof. Geo. M. Hambright. 
Materia Medica ............... Prof. H. D. Garrison, 
Botaily: tive ttt esses cele s Prof. Edson 8. Bastin. 
Laboratory Instruction...... Prof. Plym. 8S. Hayes. 
FEES. 

Matriculation Fee ( oe Dutionce)aeeses ees $4.00 
Lecture Tickets, fu)! course (per session)..... 36.00 
Examination: 266.5. 55. .aahcnceoke, Sees 5.00 


For announcement, apply to 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 


Chairman of the Lecture Committee, 


240 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


[September, 1880, 


VT’ _ rrr ——————— 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12TH St., NEAR 1sT AVENUE, AND 
146 CHatHam Sr., N. Y. 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 
LS Ce A RD 
PURE LIQUORS FOR MEDICAL 

USE. 

Norice.—The interest of James Hanford in the 
business of A. Hanford & Co. expired on the first 
of January, 1880. 

The business is continued by the undersigned on 
his sole account. Orders solicited. Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

ALBERT HANFORD, 164 and 166 Chambers St. 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts.) SPECIAL RATES 

TUBES, $1.00} KO DRUGGISTS. 

CRUSTS, 2.00 Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 
94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


PERFUMES. 


C. W, SMITH, 158 Church St., Nashville, Tenn., 
publishes the following valuable work: 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE 
MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES 
AND KINDRED TOILET ARTICLES. 
By John H. Snively, Phr. D., Professor Analytical 
Chemistry in the ‘fennessee College of Pharmacy, 
Author of Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
etc. 8vo; extra cloth; elegantly printed on heavy 
tinted paper; and illustrated with 61 fine engravings 
on wood, Price $3.00. Sent by mail postage free. 
Descriptive circular and specimen pages mailed on 
receipt of 3c, stamp. 


F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougies and Catheters, 


DRUCGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application. 


GEO. E. WALTON & CO., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
CINCINNATI, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,.—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
showy boxes. 

LAUREL CROWN.—4\6 in.; Regalia Reina; 
10c.; fine Havana filler, specially selected dark 
Conn. wrapper. 

N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Druaaists 
only, by express, C. O. D., at thousand rates, 


Wines, BrANDIEs, &c. 


Selected especially for the require- 
ments of Druggists. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALOH & CO., 


EMPoOoORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested. 


Address P. O. Bow 2580, 


TYLER ™Porrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINGH. 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 


CUTTLE FISH BONES. 


FENUGREEK SEEDS8. 
HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—All kinds. 


1 Gross Boxes. 


ENNA—Al! kinds. 


VANILLA and TONKA BEANS. 
Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT. 


September, 1880. ] 


Notes and Queries. 


Norior.—Jt is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer, 

“ Communications’ suitable for Tak Druaaists 
CrroULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
cetved will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
bein our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


G. G. (Philadephia, Pa.).—The Elixir of 
Yerba Santa can be made from the fluid extract 
and simple elixir, but we believe the following would 
afford a better preparation: 


Ore BANGLA SER NG. Ul UL PS 6 ounces. 
The fresh peel of one orange. 

ANNAMON 55 HSE ctids ce AE a eee 1 drachm. 
Cardamom séed ................... 8 drachms, 
Anise seed........... © DO PE Aa 2 ai 
Suaveaks Weide ss ae 2 re 
ICOHOL EAS. PEI Recety Mas ARYA 12 ounces. 
Simple syrup. j5.s0s 1 te-. 2. 1 pint. 


Water, sufficient. 

Grate the orange peel finely, only using the yellow 
part of the rind; reduce the other drugs to a 
moderately fine powder, and moisten the whole with 
a sufficiency of the alcoho! mixed with three times 
its volume of water. After twenty-four hours, trans- 
fer the mass to a percolator, and exhaust it, first, 
with the remainder of the alcoholic menstruum, 
and afterwards with enough water to displace the 
spirituous liquor. To the percolate add the simple 
syrup, sufficient water to complete four pints, and, 
lastly, filter. 

A Crystallizing Mixture.—D. S. UM. 
(Denver, Colo.) writes: ‘‘ A few days ago I received 
the following prescription: 

Sulphate of magnesia............... 2 ounces. 

Dilute sulphuric acid................ 4 drachms. 

Comp. tincture of gentian,... q. 8. to 6 ounces. 

I dissolved the magnesia in the tincture with the 
help of heat, first rubbing the acid with it. [Imme- 


. diately the mixture began toturn white, commenc- 


ing at the bottom of the vial and continuing till one- 
half of it had changed color. Then it began to 
solidify, and in half an hour the whole mixture was 
a solid mass, one-half white and the other half red. 
Can you explain the reaction?’ 

[AnsweR.—The chemical changes are of the most 
simple character. The solidification of the mixture 
is owing to the fact that sulphate of magnesia is 
soluble in warm diluted alcohol, and nearly insolu- 
ble in the same menstruum when cold. On cooling, 
the salt crystallizes out, the lower stratum contain- 
ing most of the water of the mixture and the upper 
one most of the alcohol. As may be expected, the 
coloring matters of the tincture follow the spirituous 
portion of the menstruum, thus forming two strata of 
different colors. The use of various salts for sepa- 
rating water from alcohol is one of the oldest pro- 
cesses known for enhancing the strength of spirit- 
uous liquids. Only, in this case, heat having been 
employed, the alcohol is mechanically retained be- 
tween the crystals of sulphate of magnesia. ] 


To Clean Soda-water Tumblers. — C. 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) says: ‘‘This may to some appear 
a trifling subject; yet a shining row of neat tumblers 
looks very inviting, and increases to no small extent 
the sale of soda water. Many syrups containing 
resinous or oily matters, like vanilla, orgeat, and 
lemon, and all cream syrups, leave on the glass a 
stain that is not entirely removed with plain water. 
Soap, carbonate of soda, or whiting is necessary, 
but, for some reasons that every druggist knows, 
none of these is entirely unobjectionable. The 
following plan I have found to give perfect satisfac 
tion: For a dozen of tumblers, take about a teaspoon- 
ful of b carbonate of soda and one ounce or two of 
water. Place them in the first glass, and with the 
half-dissolyed mixture rub well the inside and out- 
side of the tumbler; then pour the liquid into the 
second glass, from this into the third, and so on to 
the last, till all the tumblers have been well scoured, 
All that remains to do now is to rinse the tumblers 
in plenty water, and let them drain on a towel or 
metallic drainer without touching them with any- 
thing. When dry the glasses are of a stainless 
brilliancy that is only equalled by new ware from 
the factory.” 


M. (Arkansas).— Quinta, Pyrophosphate of Iron, 
and Phosphoric Acid, The mode of obtaining a clear 
mixture containing the above substances was de- 
scribed by Dr. Baker in some remarks made by him 
this year before the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Association. They were printed in THe Drussists 
Crrcuar for April, page 92, and since that time the 
attention of inquirers was more than once called to 
them as a solution of their difficulty in dispensing 
mixtures of this description. It is not easy to un- 
derstand how the remarks in question, or allusion to 
them, could have escaped the notice of any mode- 
rately attentive reader. 


D. C. F. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—Brown Wair 


ye. A good and harmless preparation is the ex- 
pressed juice of the shell of green walnuts. The 
liquid can be kept for a long time with the addition 
of about ten per cent. of alcohol. It is the only dye 
that leaves the hair soft and smooth. Another way 
is to add ammonia to the ordinary black hair dye 
made from nitrate of silver, described in former 
numbers of THe Drueaists Crrcutar. The more 
ammonia is added the lighter the shade obtained. 
Solutions of pyrogallic acid in diluted alcohol, or of 
permanganate of potassa in water, are also used 
with good effect. 


Y. T. (Allegheny City, Pa.).—The formula of 
Hebia’s Ointment was given in THE Drueersts 
CrrouLar of October, 1879, page 17%. 


W. F. 8. (Washington, D. C.).—Caramel, The 
following practical directions are taken from an 
article written in 1867 by Mr. Thomas Sherlock: 
Provide an iron pan capable of holding twenty im 
perial gallons. Provide, also, an iron paddle or 
stirrer, flattened out broad at the end, about four 
feet long, and made light enough to be handled 
easily. Have also close at hand three or four gal- 
lons of clean boiling water. Set the pan on a ring 
over the fireplace, and putin half a hundredweight 
(56 Ib.) of good ordinary raw sugar. It is mistaken 
economy to use the very commonest brown sugar. 
Light a fire under the pan, and asit burns up stir 
the sugar about with the paddle. The sugar gadual- 
ly melts, giving out puffs of vapor, and finally be- 
comes a viscid liquid of a light brown color. This 
is the first stage of the process, Only a moderate 
heat is required, and the melting should not be sur- 
ried, Now increase the heat gradually, stirring 
briskly and constantly. The liquid will become 
thinner and darker in color, and at length begin to 
boil vigorously and rise up in the pan. The whole 
secret consists in the management of this part of the 
process, and minute attention should be paid to the 
following simple directions; Allow the melted mass 
to rise up till the pan is half full; then open the 
fire-door, throw water on the fire, and pull it out 
quickly. This should be done by a second person, 
the actual operator stirring sharply with the paddle 
to keep the mass in the pan. If the fire be drawn 
without first throwing water on it the contents of the 
pan will inevitably boil over, and there will be a 
corresponding loss of product. Continue the stirring 
till the boiling subsides, and the dark brown mass 
lies quiet at the bottom of the pan. If a little be 
now dropped on to a cold plate or piece of metal it 
will solidify to a brittle Jump, of a clear, rich brown 
color, showing that the operation has succeeded. 
All that now remains is to add sufficient water to 
bring the mass to the desired consistence. The 
water must be boiling when used, and should 
be added in very small quantities at a time. 
There is a considerable rush of steam as the first 
portions of water are stirred in, and care must be 
taken in using the paddle to stand clear of the hot 
particles projected from the pan; but after a few 
additions of water all this subsides, and the water 
may be added more freely. The finished color is 
usually sent out, either as a stiff paste-like extract, 
in which condition it is used by saddlers, curriers, 
etc., for browning certain kinds of leather, or as a 
syrup, more or less thick, In this last form it is 
used for coloring vinegar, spirits, gravies, and many 
other liquids, and is well known in the drug trade as 
‘color fuscus.”’ If the stiff ferm be required, about 
a gallon of water will be sufficient, and in this case 
the product should be got out while hot, and put 
into stoneware jars, previously heated, and standing 
on a piece of wood. Fifty-six pounds of raw sugar 
should yield at least sixty pounds of the stiff color, 
and proportionately more of the thinner kind, and, 
when cold, should dissolve readily in water, giving a 
elear brown solution, without deposit or turbidity. 
The causes of failure in the manufacture may be 
either a deficiency or an excess of heat. If the heat 
used be insufficient, some of the sugar remains im- 
perfectly converted, and a muddy, dirty-looking pro- 
duct is the result. On the other hand, if the heat 
used be excessive (strong heat is not required in any 
part of the process), the mass becomes black, granu- 
lar, and insoluble in water—in fact,burnt and useless. 


Cc. C. (Columbus, Ind.).—41.) A ‘strong solution 
of nitrate of silver’? is a rather vague expression, 
unless explained by the context. From two to four 
drachms of the salt to the ounce-of water might, 
under ordinary circumstances, be called a strong 
solution. (2.) The preparation is unknown to us. 
You should give more particulars as to its use and 
properties so as to render its identification possible. 
(3,) There are in this country many universities in 
which a young man can learn to become a good 
practical chemist, but we are not prepared to say 
which is the best, 


The Elixir of Phosphate of Iron, 
Quinia, and Strychnia.—J. W. (Conners- 
ville, Ind.) complains that, on trying to make this 
preparation with twice the proportion of quinia 
directed in the formula adopted by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, he cannot obtain a 
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clear elixir. He has frequently made it successfully 
by the preseribed formula, but always failed when 
he doubled the quantity of quinia, the addition of 
more citric acid being ineffectual in keeping the 
alkaloid in solution. The formula alluded to is, 
we presume, that of Prof. C. L. Diehl, reeommended 
by Mr. John F. Hancock in 1873, and since then re- 
printed more than once in THe Drueeisrs Crrov- 
LAR, in answer to correspondents. Sixty grains of 
quinia are in it directed for each pint of finished 
elixir. The possibility of increasing the proportion 
of quinia is a topic already discussed in our columns 
at different times, and always with the same con- 
clusion. It is the experience of many druggists, and 
our own, that the elixir in question cannot hold in 
permanent solution more than four grains of quinia to 
the ounce. In warm weather a larger quantity of 
alkaloid may be temporarily dissolved, but a slight 
reduction of temperature suflices to precipitate not 
only the excess over four grains, but even some of 
this amount also, and the quinia, once separated, 
cannot be taken up again by the menstruum, We 
are aware that some claim to be able to make an 
elixir containing eight grains to the ounce, but we 
have good reasons for holding to our opinion, 
and our present correspondent’s experience only 
confirms its correctness. 


G. (North Carolina). — Gelatine Couting. For- 
mulas of solutions for the purpose were given ip 
THe Drueetsts CrrouLtar of October, 1879, and 
September, 1878, pages 174 and 157. As they are 
usually found to work satisfactorily, your lack of 
success is probably dueto some faultin the manipu- 
lation or the selection of unsuitable material. None 
but the very best gelatine should be employed. So 
far as we are aware, no patents haye been obtained 
for the coating solutions; only the apparatus for 
dipping the pills are thus protected. 


M. V. (Cooperstown, N. Y.).—- For Chicken 
Cholera, the following has recently been recom- 
mended: 


Sulphuric acid.......... 1 fluid ounce. 
Sulphate.of irom, . ..... :s0s)0:sj010 0 a0 1 pound, 
Water, sufficient to make........ 1 gallon. 


The dose is one ounce of the mixture to a pint of 
water, which is to be given to drink in place of 
ordinary water, or mixed with the food served to 
the fowls. 

O. H.R. (Vermont, Ill.) ink Staims are best 
removed from linen by means of a solution of oxalic 
and citric acids in about equal quantities, the goods 
being thoroughly rinsed in water immediately after- 
wards. 


R. (Kittaning, Pa.).—The process for making the 
chemical paint in question is kept secret. 


S, M. 1. (Decatur, lil.).—-Chicken Monsters. 
Not long since a French scientist, by an unequal 
application of heat to eggs during the process of 
hatching, succeeded in producing most outlandish 
and ridiculous looking monsters. But the case re- 
lated in your newspaper slip appears quite different, 
The presence in the ‘‘egg-bag” of a fowl of a full- 
sized egg containing a ‘‘ha/f-hatched chicken, alive 
and kicking,’ would tend to corroborate Darwin's 
theories of evolution. As Western journals are 
known for their unvarying veracity, this is a beauti- 
ful instance of the evolution of au oviparous into a 
viviparous animal, and the hen, had it not come to 
an untimely end, would perhaps have one day sup- 
plied the missing link between birds and mammals. 
(2.) The stone named in your letter is a variety of 
artificial stone. We cannot give you its composi- 
tion. (3.) White Paregoric. The officinal 
directions for making the Camphorated Tincture of 
Opium, when followed to the letter, produce a near- 
ly colorless preparation. To conform to popular 
taste and custom, most druggists give paregoric a 
light red or pink color, with saunders or cudbear, 
but such a proceeding ig not sanctioned by the 
United States Pharmacopeeia. 


Careless Prescribing.—D. (Burgetistown, 
Pa.) writes that a short time since he received the 
following prescription: 


Sulphate of quinia............... 30 grains. 
Tincture of digitalis. ............ 1 ounce. 

Ky OPM) < cosas gee eces § drachms. 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic...... 14 drachm, 
Water, sufficient to complete.... 4 ounces. 


The prescription contained no directions for giv- 
ing the medicine, but oral instructions had been left 
with one of the. patient’s family. The mixture 
was dispensed, and delivered with the label ‘‘ use 
as directed.’ Our correspondent asks whether he 
was justified in doing so, in view of the fact that the 
physician was a good distance away and the medi- 
cine sorely needed. He has thought of speaking to 
the prescriber in regard to this habitual omission, 
but fears it would not be proper. 

Respecting the mixture itself, there seems to be 
no reason for refusing to dispense it. The absence 
of directions in a case of the kind is very trying to 
a conscientious druggist, but the remedy is beyond 
his power. As mixtures are usually administered 
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either by teaspoon or tablespoonfuls, the present 
one, judging from its composition, was presumably 
to be given by the teaspoonful, likely one, three 
timesaday. A caution to this effect was probably 
as much as the druggist could suggest in his dealing 
with the patient or his representative. But what 
will be said of a physician careless enough to pre- 
scribe full doses of arsenic, digitalis, and opium 
without so much as a hint as to the dose? He does 
the druggist, the patient, and himself great in- 
justice. Every one of the profession knows how 
anxious a druggist feels in such cases. On the 
other hand, the patient is exposed by the vague 
label “use as directed” to the dinger of taking a 
poisonous dose, or mistaking for the mixture a livi- 
ment with the same label. As to the physician, he 
deprives himself of the aid of the druggist, so often 
precious in detecting possible errors, and renders 
himself liable to no little trouble and public obloquy 
in case of accident. In our opinion it is not only 
proper, but advisable, to present these facts to the 
consideration of the physician. With a little tact and 
judgment, this can be done without giving offence, 
and the doctor, if at all reasonable, should feel 
thankful for the suggestion. 

B. (Warrentsn, Va.).—The preparation, proper- 
ties, and uses of Hydrobromic Acid have been fully 
described in a number of articles printed within 
two or three years past in 1 HE DrRuGGISTS CIRCULAR. 
Among these we would call your attention to an ex- 
cellent one, by Dr. Squibb, in May, 1878. Stillé and 
Maisch’s Dispensatory also has a reasonably full 
and complete account of the subject from a medical 
and pharmaceutical point of view. Parrish has but 
very Jittle to say on the acid, and Wood and Bache 
omit it altogether. 

T. R. (Baltimore, Md.).—In the absence of au- 
thoritative formula, the preparation might be made 
as follows: 

Ferrated Elixir of Bismuth, 
Ammonio citrate of bismuth ... . 256 grains. 
Ammonio-citrate of iron.............. m6 * 
Simple CUxWs cee cues acaeee 1 pint. 

Dissolve with the usual precautions, and filter. The 
dose would be one teaspoonful. 


Another Black Roct.—We are obliged to 
J. A, Sanford (Totedo, O.) for the following correc- 
tion. He says: ‘‘ Allow me to call your attention to 
a Note on ‘Black Root’ in the August issue, page 
154. As I see the query comes from a Southern 
locality, could it not be possible that your corre- 
spondent might refer to the Black Boot, Plerocauion 
pycnustachyum, described by Prof. Maisch in 
‘Notes on a Few American Drugs’ (American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy, February, 1878)? It is quite like- 
ly that your reply in Tue Druagists CrrouLaR 
is correct, but as the querist is from the South, I 
thought you would take no offence at my calling 
your attention to the paper in question.” 

[The name ‘‘black root’’ so vaturally suggests 
itself for the popular designation of a root of this 
color that it is quite a wonder to find it applied only 
to two different kinds of plants. Yet in reference 
books,.in which most notice is taken of popular 
names, only one ‘ black root’ is noticed, the Leptan- 
dra Virginica, even Stillé and Maisch’s Dispensa- 
tory ignoring the other. As our querist in August 
last added that the drug was wanted fora purguative, 
scarcely any doubt could be entertained as to its 
identity.] 

P. S. 8. (Huntsville, 0.).—Receipts for making 
various kinds of bitters can be found in great abun- 
dance in the back numbers of THE Druaeists 
CrrcuLAR. To suit all tastes, we now give one 
more, which, we think, will compare favorably with 
any kind to be found in the market. We cannot 
promise, however, that it will imitate the product of 
any particular manufacturer: 

Cordial Bitters. 


GOnHAN cao vsiech ve biciep esas keene eS 4 ounces. 
Fresh orange peel................... lounce, 
Btar Allee SOed >). .sis.ccstseenacee Liew 
Uarikmonut Bed: Soot aeteecee cee 2 drachms, 
Gingers. : hess she ana tb evens Ra AS 
Cardamony 860d «<0... -secser ceewcoces 4 s 
Simple GYTUP is 6. scsedecstvdescews . 1 pint 
Whiskey, 


( sufficient. 
Water, } 


Take only the yellow part of the orange peel and 
macerate it for seven days in two pints of the 
whiskey. Then, haying reduced the other bitter 
and aromatic substances to a coarse powder, exhaust 
them by percolation, first with the liquor in which 
the orange peel has been macerated, then with three 
pints of whiskey, and finally with enough water to 
obtain seven pints of percolate. To this add the 
simple syrup, and filter. Another modus operandi, 
simpler but more wasteful, would be to macerate 
all the drugs for a week in a mixture of five pints of 
the spirituous liquor and two of water, then press- 
ing, filtering, and adding the simple syrup. 


R. L, B. (Fort Wayne, Ind.).—(1.) Your first query 
is answered this month in reply to another corre- 
spondent. (2.) Mxtract of Vanilla cannot be made 
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from tonqua beans alone unless a very inferior arti- 
cle is considered good enough. Usually only a part 
of the vanilla is replaced by tonqua beans in the 
way mentioned in Tue Druearsts CrrcuLar of 
November, 1879, page 194. 


J. B. P. (Bristow, lowa).—Dr. J. Milner Fother- 
gill recommended the following as a mixture, both 
efficient and palatable —charming, he called it: 

Mydrobromie Acid Cough Mixture. 

Spirit of chloroform, B. P 20 drops. 


Hydrobromic acid.... ......... senO) a? 
Syrup of equills . . X 1 drachm, 
Water, enough to complete... 1 ounce. 


Mix. To be given in one dose for an adult; for 
children, the quantity to be reduced according to 
age. The hydrobromic acid here intended is the 
dilute acid made after Dr. Fothergill’s formula, 
which is very nearly half the strength of that pre- 
pared according to Dr. Wade's directions. This 
last contains ten grains of bromine to the fluid 
drachm, and is generally dispensed here when the 
diluted acid is prescribed. The formula is to be 
found in the back numbers of Tur Drucarsts 
CIRCULAR. 


T. F. L. (Duluth, Minn.).—Ink for Can- 
celling Stamps. At one time we believe the 
Government offered a premium for a cancelling ink 
fulfilling certain conditions. Whether the offer is 
still standing or not is more than we could tell; but 
this we do know, that the competitors for the pre- 
mium were as numerous as applicants for office 
after an election. By writing to the Postmaster- 
General at Washington you could no doubt easily 
obtuin the information desired We think more 
than one would like to know the result of the com- 
petition. 

P. (Mount Joy, Pa.)—(1.) Several receipts for 
making koumiss were published within a month or 
two in THE DruGaists CircuLAR. We are not able 
to say which is the best. (2.) The formula of the 
Compound Syrup of the Hypophosphites was given 
in May, 1878, page 94. The formula of Churchill's 
Syrup has not changed since you noticed it. (3.) We 
can give you no receipt for making ‘‘ Mrs. Smith's 
Butter Color, or a close imitation to it.” But your 
attention is called to a formula printed in the July 
number, page 137. 


J. W. C. (Social Circle, Ga ).—Colorless Tine= 
ture of Lodine. The decolorizing process de- 
stroys the caustic properties of free iodine, but 
leaves the well-known medicinal virtues of iodic 
combinations unimpaired. 


J. F. K, (Covington, Ky.).—The mode of prepara- 
tion and uses of Succinzte of Lron were described in 
Tue Druaeaists Crrcutar of February, 1880, page 
58. 

E. J. R. (Port Huron, Mich.) obliges us with an 
answer to a query sent by a correspondent from his 
State, which was printed in the last number of Tux 
Druaeists CircuLar. The question was how to 
dispense the following prescription, intended for an 
aged lady: 

. Solution of quinine in a saturated solution 
of sulphate of magnesia ......... 
Dose, a teaspoonful before each meal. 


3 iv. 


The saturated solution of sulphate of magnesia is 
easy enough to prepare, but the difficulty was how 
much quinia should be added, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the omission of this important point 
renders the prescription quite vague and obscure. 
But guided, we presume, by the probable dose, or 
perhaps supported by his experience with some 
similar prescription, our present correspondent pro- 
poses the following: “ Dissolve thirty-two grains of 
sulphate of quinia in one drachm of aromatic sul- 
phburic acid, and add it to a solution of three ounces 
of sulphate of magnesia in three ounces of boiling 
water. The result will be avery nice amber-colored 
four-ounce mixture.” 


S. H. M. (Buffalo. N. ¥.) and J. H. M. (Frankfort, 
Kuns.).—Grape Sugar, or Glucose, may be 
made as follows: 


Potato or corn starch............... 100 pounds. 
MCs Gn ae -. ane ee . 400 st 
NUlphuriG Acids... acsescccsetecs ass 6 

Mix. Boil for thirty-five or forty hours, adding 


water to make up for evaporation; then saturate the 
acid with lime or chalk, decant or filter, and evapo- 
rate the clear liquor. The above proportions pro- 
duce 105 pounds of glucose. When steam machinery 
is available the conversion is more rapidly perform- 
ed under pressure, and the evaporation is conducted 
in vacunm pans Corn starch, now used in this 
country almost exclusively, produces better-tasting 
glucose than the potato starch, more commonly em- 
ployed in Europe; for this reason, among others, the 
importation of grape-sugar has nearly ceased, and 
reasonable hopes are entertained of exporting the 
home-made article. 


Simple Test for Quinia.—Z. M. Lapenotiere 
(Great Junclion, Iowa) writes as follows: ‘For a 
long time I have used glycerine for making quinia 
pills, and find that from one-third to half a drop 


to the grain will make a pill of nice consistence, In | thoroughly soak them. 


trying to make cinchonidia pills in the same way I 
found that glycerine would not work at all. I 
would, therefore, suggest that, as a simple test 
when the genuineness of quinia is suspected, the 
use of glycerine would be an excellent way to de- 
tect whether cinchonidia has been substituted for 
quinia.”’ 

{If all the brands of cinchonidia behave in the 
same manner, the idea is not a bad one for a pre- 
liminary examination, provided it be afterwards 
supplemented by more reliable chemical tests. ] 


The Color of Carbolic Acid Oint- 
ment.—In answer to a question raised on this 
topic, J. H. Cool (Palmyra, N. Y.) writes that in his 
section of the country the ointment of carbolic acid 
is made of white wax almost invariably. 


A Deliquescent Powder.—W. D. M. 
(Arkansas City, Ka 8s.) lately received the following 
prescription: 

Sulphate of zinc 1 ounce. 

Powdered muriate of ammonia...... 2 scruples. 
Mix. To make a powder, to be used as directed. 
Instead of obtaining a powder, as expected, by 
trituration in a mortar, a soft paste was the result. 
The query is, How can the change be accounted 
for? 

When salts containing, like sulphate of zinc, water 
of crystallization, are triturated with others capable 
of forming with them a chemical combination, the 
liquefaction observed is not of uncommon occur- 
rence. Asan instance, we may mention an old pre- 
paration, Blawd’s Pills, formerly made by rabbing 
together crystallized sulphate of iron and carbonate 
of potassa. The powder soon becomes almost as 
liquid as water, and, after a short time, sets as hard 
as stone, unless some mucilage is added. To speak 
only of the case now under discussion, we would 
explain the softening of the powder as follows: 
Muriate of ammonia is known to be soluble in a 
saturated solution of sulphate of zinc, forming a 
double sulphate of ammonia and zine and chloride 
of zinc. In other words, a given quantity of water, 
already holding in solution as much sulphate of 
zinc as it possibly can, is still able to dissolve some 
muriate of ammonia. Now, crystallized sulphate of 
zinc contains nearly forty-four per cent. of water of 
crystallization, and as there is chemical affinity be- 
tween the zinc and the ammonia salt, the chemical 
changes above alluded to will take place, resulting 
in the formation of a double sulphate and chloride 
of zinc, accompanied by a momentary liberation of 
some of the water of crystallization. Only, chloride 
of zinc being a very hygrometric compound, the 
mixture will remain soft and moist. To prevent 
this, the anhydrous sulphate of zinc should be sub- 
stituted for the crystallized in the following man- 
ner: 

Dried sulphate of zine .. ....... ae 

Powdered muriate of ammonia.... . 
Mix, and keep in a well-stoppered vial. 


269 grains, 
40 “e 


0. A. A. (Manitowoc, Wis.).—We can recommend 
no formula for making Elixir of Bremide of Iron. 
The salt is too unstable a compound to make a gatis- 
factory elixir. 


A. M. (Boston, Mass.).—The Oalifornia Beer Seed 
has been more than once the subject of description 
in THe Drueeists CrrcuLaR. It was alluded to for 
the last time in August, 1879, page 146. 


X. (New York:.—Poplar-bud Ointment. 
This is a very old preparation, well known and quite 
popular on the continent of Europe, under the Ger- 
man name of Pappel Silbe, or the French designa- 
tion of Onguent Popwléum. It has been omitted 
from the present German Pharmacopeia, but the 
French Codex still retains it, substantially as for- 
mally officinal in several Pharmacopeeias of the Ger- 
man States. The formula is as follows: 


Dryipoplar puds ose +. «-+. 800 parts. 
Fresh poppy leaves................. 500 ‘* 
“belladonna leaves ........... 500‘ 
Se nyoscyamus Use -9. tee 500. 
“black nightshade leaves...... 500‘ 
AT ca onth oedeenar ar eet wxenwig 4,000) 16° 


Bruise the fresh leaves and slowly boil them with 
the grease until all the moisture has evaporated. 
Then add to the mixture the poplar buds, previous- 
ly bruised, and digest the whole together in a warm 
place for twenty-four hours. Strain the grease while 
still liquid, and allow it to cool, without stirring. 
Finally melt it again, and carefully decant the oint- 
ment from the dregs. 

As the green herbs above mentioned are not easily 
obtained in this country—indeed, some of the plants 
are not known to grow here—we would cffer the 
following modification of the process: 


Dry poplar budsyte +. sideckc ine 8 ounces. 
“poppy leaves........ Ot Pee 1 ounce. 
“ pelladonna leaves 6 drachms. 
“ hyoseyamus ‘“ 6 Ss 
‘““ black nightshade leaves....... 1 ounce, 
Lard HRM ebueie es. wees ... 36 ounces, 
BeecsWAXiviwn stds... onle sa eee Rieeal ce ae: 
Diluted alcohol, sufficient, or... 4 a 


Reduce all the leaves to a moderately coarse pow- 
der, and moisten them with enough diluted alcohol to 


After twenty-four hours, 
boil them with the lard and beeswax until the mois- 
ture has evaporated, and finish the operation in the 
way indicated above. The addition of beeswax has 
for object to render the ointment of firmer consist- 
ence Poplar-bud ointment is used as a sedative; it 
is soothing for irritated surfaces, especially in the 
treatment of piles. It owes to the salicin and 
benzoic acid of the buds the property of never turn- 
ing rancid, 


G.W.(Napa, Cala.).—_Manufacture of Am- 
monia, The processes employed in industry for 
extracting ammoniacal compounds from gas-water 
are described in full in Muspratt’s Chemistry, Lip- 
pincott’s Encyclopedia of Chemistry, and Spons’ 
Encyclopedia of Industrial Arts. These are all 
rather expensive works, as they form large volumes, 
with a number of illustrations. The last one named 
is now in course of publication, to be completed in 
about thirty parts, costing seventy-five cents each. 
It has reached the sixth part. Lippincott’s En- 
cyclopzedia was also published in parts, but has been 
completed for some time. It was issued in forty 
parts, at fifly cents each. Whether one single part 
of either of these publications would be supplied 
separately is more than we could say. 


J. W. O. (St. Louis, Mo.).—The subject of your 
complaint is one of those trade matters which it is 
not our custom to discuss in the columns of THE 
DrvuGGIsts CIRCULAR. 


B. F. (Wamego, Kans.).—Unger's Cure for 
Dipsomania has already fallen into discredit. 
A New York medical journal, quoted last month in 
THE DRUGGISTS CrRcULAR, went even so far as to say 
that the cinchona treatment made more drunkards 
in the past year than any one liquor saloon. The 
original direction of soaking one pound of powdered 
red bark in one pint of diluted alcohol, straining, 
and evaporating to half a pint, is, as every druggist 
can see at first sight, a pharmaceutical solecism, the 
quantity of menstruum being so small as to barely 
moisten the drug. The proper manipulation would 
be to exhaust the bark with a sufficiency of diluted 
alcohol, evaporating the liquors to half a pint. But 
it is useless to waste time in discussing further a 
preparation of the sort. 


W. (Janesville, Wis). — A formula for making 
Churchill's Tincture of Iouine was given in May, 
1879, page 92. 

J. J. (Suspension Bridge, N. ¥.).—The reply to 
M. (Arkansas) in the present number substantially 
covers the ground of your complaint. The small 
quantity of acetic acid added to the mixture men- 
tioned in your letter cannot sensibly alter the reac- 
tions. 


B.T.(New Orleans, La.).—Aloes Wood, also call- 
e1 Calambac, Hagle-wood, and Lign Aloes,isa fragrant 
substance which, according to Loureiro, consists of a 
concretion of oily particles into a resin in the centre 
of the trunk of the Aloexylon agallochum, a tree 
growing in Cochin China. It is believed to be 
brought on by some disease which in time causes 
the death of the tree. Oriental nations greatly ap- 
preciate it asa perfume. In medicine it was former- 
ly used as a stimulant, corroborant, cephalic and 
cardiac, in vertigo and paralysis, vomiting, and 
diarrhea, In old pharmacy it entered into the com- 
position of Theriaca and other confections Now it 
is said to be used extensively in perfumery. The 
name Aloe-wood has nothing to do with aloes, being 
a corruption of the Aribic name of the drug. 


G. N.S. (Buffalo, N. Y.).—Your communication in 
regard to the digesting properties of dough during 
the leavening process is thankfully acknowledged, 
but another article on the same subject was already 
in type when your letter was received. 

EH. D. B. (C :tasauga, Pa.).—(1.) We take the fol 
lowing from our files: 

Elixir of Gentian and Chloride of 


Iron. 
Extract of gentian............ .. 128 grains. 
Wart water: oc... 5, ... soceeeaete te 4 drachms. 
Put CLLXI caer saeeienm cetaertateane 15 ounces. 
Muriatic acid: ........s SrWlaviessicis/ 6s 66 grains, 
Cold water........ > - 4 drachins. 
Iron ANS ome oceans ceo eee 1 drachm. 


Dissolve the extract in the warm water and add the 
solution to the elixir. In a glass matrass place the 
iron filings with the acid and the cold water, and, 
when the evolution of gas has nearly ceased, bring 
the liquid’to ebullition, filter it, mix it with the elixir, 
and filter the whole through paper. (2.) A formula 
for the Mixir of Pepsine, Slrychnia, and Bismuth 
was given in THe Drueaists CrrouLar of March, 
1879, page 65. (3.) Tincture of Myrrh and Capsi- 
cum is only another name for Hot Drops, or ‘* Num- 
ber Six,” the formulas of which were printed in 
July, 1879, page 180. 


NV. (Boonton, N. J.).— Incompatibility, 
There can be but one opinion in regard to the pre- 
scription forwarded. Fowler’s Solution is decidedly 
incompatible with the ordinary tincture of muriate 
of iron, 


T. W. W. (Lackawanna, Pa.).—Composition — 
Powder: 


Powdered bayberry root bark ....... 3 pounds. 
~ ginger. Svea RAS 24 ounces. 
ss capsiconm.'s, 3642. 2. + da | 
as cloves Seat 2S a 


D. (Clinton, Mo.).—A formula for making Wine of 
Pepsine was printed in March, 1879, page 67. | 


A Question for New York Druggists. 
—S. A. (New York) writes: ‘‘I recently dispensed 
the following prescription: 


Potasall bromidiviw<.t00k <cssdeaaeseeee owe te 
Aque menthe................ see obSatur des ¢ % ij. ) 
Misce. Signa, use as directed. Is it customary in 


New York to give peppermint or spearmint water, 
when, as is the case here, neither is specified?” 

(When a customer in this city asks for ‘“‘mint” 
he is generally understood to mean “spearmint.” | 
But in a prescription we believe ‘“‘aqua menthe”? is 
more usually taken to mean peppermint water. It | 
would be interesting to know what is the practice of 
druggists in New York and Brooklyn when prescrip- | 
tions like the above are presented.] 

L. A. (Abingdon, Va.).—We hardly understand the 
Meaning of your query. If you desire a paste } 
insoluble in water, when dry, we would recommend : 
chromated gelatine, which, after application, is ren- | 
dered insoluble by exposure to sunlight. | 


Heating Store-rooms,—S. & T. (Ad@is n, | 
WN. Y.) write’ as follows: ‘‘We have a new store, 
22x80, facing the east, and well protected except 
from the west end. It is too full to place a stove in 
it with advantage. We desire to heat it from the 
cellar, if we can do so without undergoing the ex- 
pense of afurnace. We hear of stoves being used 
in the cellar for the purpose. Can any of the readers 
of THE DruGaists CiRCULAR give us some informa- 
tion? We would prefer to burn wood if it can be 
done with safety and without requiring too much 
attention.” 

[We have no doubt among our readers some can 
supply practical advice and useful inform»stion ac- 
quired from experience with a subject of interest to 
many druggists.] 


D.( Brooklyn, N. ¥.).—A process for making Green 
Soap was described in Tar Drueeists CrrcuLar of 
December, 1879, page 206. 


O. K. L. (Providence, R. I.).—To Powder 
Podophyllin, manufacturing pharmaceutists 
use air-tight appliances of various descriptions. 
The resin is pulverized in the dry state, for it is apt 
to cake together on drying. The form and con- 
struction of the mill probably vary with each maker, 
but it is an apparatus—among others—that they are 
much averse to expose to the public gaze, as being 
against their interest. 


C. L. R. (Passe Christian, Miss.).—The following 
ig officinal in the French Codex. It is frequently 
sold in this city under the name of Wother’s 
Salve: 

Emplastrum Fuscum, 
[Onguent dela Mere.) 


Olive'Oll oo: wc oae tna temneeinns Sener et 20 ounces. 
Pari nea Cc citatcd vd te dae seen SEE #1047} 
Butter...2% ss paata 23 SBS ieee este 10 are 
Yellow. wax -fvthschadateees cepts 10 ud 
Powdered litharge ....2... .0.-sse0e 10 sont 
Mutton: tallowi.%.yte ke seeieeuredetre 10,, .§§ 
Strained black pitch.... ....... Ae. AI 


Place all the fatty substances in a large copper 
kettle and heat them till they begin to smoke, Then 
add the litharge by small portions, stirring the mags 
all the time with a wooden spatula. Keep the mix- 
ture on the fire, continually agitating, until it ac- 
quires a brown color; then mix in the black pitch, 
and, when the plaster is nearly cold, pour.it into 
jars or paper moulds. Mother’s salve is an excellent , 
application for favoring the maturation and facili- | 
tating the suppuration of boils, inflammatory tumors, 
ete: 4 


P. J. L, (Allegheny, Pa.).—We find the following 
in Dr. John King’s American Dispensatory, It may | 
be the preparation desired: } 
Compound Ointment of Oxide of Zine, 


OliG 6 ON) i ctearabiey ack nevineieatns 2 pounds. 
Spermaceth....c5 sete.cd seco lagu 12 ounces. 
Whitewaxs.cs sect sesustte ate tee oie 

Oxide'ol zinc.5... se<0 apaciaes sles YT is 

Benzoic. acid -..p, ke aon eemee ce 2 drachms. | 
Sulphate of morphia...... .. ..... 48 grains. » 

OU Of PARCS «ia as ae Ue ean ee 20 minims. 


Melt the olive oil, wax, and spermaceti together, 
and add them to the other ingredients, previously 
rubbed together to a smooth and uniform powder. 
This ointment is mostly used in affections of the 
eyes and lids, and al-o in cutaneous diseases. 

A Difficulty Explained.—@G. 8S. (South 
Natick, Mass.), writing in reference to a query in the 
last number, headed ‘‘ Large Doses,” offers the fol- 
lowing explanation of the puzzling prescription. 
He says: ‘‘I suspect that the medical graduate used 
metrical weights, and M. Z. is the victim of a mis-_ 


September, 1880. | 


apprehension. I imagine centigrammes were meant 
instead of grains, and the prescription read ‘ Quinia, 
*80 gram.,’ etc., or perhaps a vertical line was 
drawn before the figures. This was misunderstood 
and fractions of grammes mistaken for grains. Sup- 
posing such to be the case, the dose of quinia was 
only an ordinary one, about two grains, and that of 
morphia, although large, not fatally so. If the 
prescriber had written 3i. instead of gr.i., it could 
be accounted for on the ground of absent-minded- 
ness, but no possible theory of slips of the pen or 
mistake ip calculation can explain the blunder of 
prescribing tea grains of morphia in six doses, um- 
less in suppositories or in injections, but even this 
renders the whole prescription absurd.” 
|Remarks.—The answer to MM. LZ. in the Notes 
and Queries for August was qualified by the sup- 
position that the case was ‘‘as represented,’’ for we 
haye good reasons for always being on our guard in 
reference to reported true copies of prescriptions. 
If the place of a decimal point makes a great differ- 
ence in the Value of figures, the form of a letter ora 
slight mark in the original, not reproduced in the 
copy, is of no less importance in changing the 


meaning of a sentence. Our querist had copied 
the prescription as follows: 


CAIN Fo. se seed ss ee ido Se saree iatels a . gr. 80 
Morphia sulph..,.. ........ ve Wer: 


Which is very unlike an order written in metrical 
weights. 

According to our custom, we wrote the abbrevia- 
tions in full, and thus perhaps suggested the ex- 
planation offered by our correspondent from South 
Natick, who, we incline to think, is right. We shall 
hold to this opinion until we see the original of the 
prescription. ] 


Balsam of Fir and Nitric Acid.—/f. A. 
(Halifax, N.S.) writes: ‘‘Can you give me any idea 
ef the nature of the compound formed when nitric 
acid and balsam of fir are brought into contact? 
The other day, while experimenting, I added a 
small quantity of balsam of fir to nitric acid. At 
first no action took place, but, on heating the mix- 
ture, the acid attacked the balsam fiercely, and dense 
orange-colored fumes were given off, leaving a 
spongy, pliable mass behind, which, on cooling, 
became hard and brittle. This I powdered and 
washed well with water to remove all traces of acid. 
The resulting powder is of a light yellow color, in- 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, und naphtha. 
When ignited it burns in a manner similar to ordi- 
nary resin, leaving a large amount of black ash 
behind, and emitting a peculiar, not unpleasant 
smell.”’ 

(Answer.— With afew unimportant discrepancies, 


our correspondent has just described the preparation 
and characteristics of the Nitromaric Acid, 
discovered by Laurent, as the product of the action 
of nitric acid on pimaric acid, a constituent of most 


turpentines. The main difference is owing to the 
fact that balsam of fir contains other substances 
besides pimaric acid, or its isomers, pinic and sylvic 
acids. Hence the pleasant, aromatic smell of the 
sample forwarded and its supposed insolubility in 
alcohol and ether. Of the pure nitromaric acid, 
Laurent said: It is yellow, amorphous, resinous, and 
insoluble in water. It forms a very soluble ammo- 
niacal combination, which, in drying, takes the 
shape of transparent, orange-red plates. It is solu- 
ble in sulphuric acid, alcohol, and ether; its alco- 
holic solution reddens litmus, and forms yellowish 
precipitates with neutral acetate of lead and nitrate 
of silver. It is bibasic. 

The sample received proved, on examination, to 
dissolve in ammonia in the manner above indicated, 
and to be soluble, but not entirely, in alcohol, giving 
an acid reaction with colored test papers. Its 
identity, therefore, everything being considered, 
cannot be doubted, It is impure nitromaric acid.] 


Is this Counter-Practice ?—B. NW. (Liverty, 
Mo.) desires to know what we consider to be the 
duty of the druggist in the following cases: (1.) A 
man comes in and says he wants four doses of 
qninine for a child two years old. (2.) Another 
says: “I would like to have an eye-water of sul~ 
phate of zinc. Can you make it for me?’ (3.) 
Another: ‘‘I want some good tonic bitters; some- 
thing that will strengthen me and give me an appe- 
tite. Can you compound it for me?” 

In our judgment it is difficult to see how the 
druggist can refuse to supply his customers with the 
desired medicine. They act as their own physicians. 
They take the re- ponsibility of prescribing for them- 
selves, and only ask of the druggist to use the 
knowledge, which it is his duty to possess, to calcu- 
late the proper doses of the remedies of their own 
choice. The druggist, it appears in this cases, acts 
as a dispenser, not as aprescriber. But caution and 
judgment are necessary in this direction. It is easy 
to go a step too far. The pharmaceutist should be 
careful of the rights of the physician as a pre- 
scriber, if he wants his own, as a dispenser, to be 
respected. 


J. J. N. (Okawviille, li.).—An article on Lard 
Substitutes, printed in February, 1879, page 52, just 
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and white wax is recommended to be dissolved by | The Prescription Question—Physician 


heat in the best quality of paraffin oil in the propor- 
tion of about one part of the wax to three of the 
oil. The product is then in every way adapted to 
the uses of pharmacy. 

X. (Holyoke, Mass.).—A Stable Solution of 
Acetate of MWorphia could, we believe, be ob- 
tained by replacing with alcohol about one-sixth of 
the water used as solvent. The addition is unob- 
jectionable when the medicine is to be administered 
internally. For hypodermic uses, however, the case 
may be different. From time to time a number of 
preservatives have been recommended for such 
solutions for subcutaneous injections as are liable 
to spoil, but we think the safest plan is to prepare 
them only as wanted, or in quantities so small that 
they will not long remain unused. 


6° Betune.—.J. H. Cool (Palmyra, N. Y.), io 
answer to a query in the last number, suggests that 
perhaps the inquirer has reference to Betony, 
Scrophularia aquatica, also called Water Figwort, 
Bishop’s Leaves, etc., which is sometimes used for 


flavoring medicines. 


D. C.( Ottumwa, Iowa).—A process for making the 
luminous paints now so much spoken of was given 


in the February number of this year, page 59. We 
must confess, however, that neither this nor any 
other method that we have seen described strikes 
us as being very satisfactory. 


Practical Hints. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Allow me to suggest through your columns to the 
druggists of this country that, for every prescription 
presented, the first thing to be done is to write the 
label, on which the price should be marked, as well 
as on the prescription. This will be a very good 
safeguard against mistakes, as it obliges the dis- 
penser to carefully scan the prescription, both for 
the names of the articles and their quantity. Then 
having the price on both the label and the prescrip- 
tion, in case of repetition, we avoid charging differ- 
ent prices for the same article. This is often a 
source of much trouble and dissatisfaction. An- 
other thing. I would make the suggestion to the 
wholesale dealers that all articles that are now put 
up in pintand quart wide-mouth bottles be here 
after put up in some desirable style of glass jars, 
for instance, like those used in preserving fruits, and 
that the same be furnished at cost. This will make 
a jar that will better preserve the contents, be more 
readily accessible, and be of some value when 
empty. As it is, the wide-mouth bottles are a source 
of considerable expense and of but little use. I 
would suggest, also, that quantities weighing less 
than a pound might be wrapped up in a prepared 
paper package that would be impervious to moisture. 
By this method many medicines might be sent by 
mail that cannot now, and it would be a very 
convenient method of ordering such substances 
when they are needed in a hurry, or only small 
quantities are wanted. J. O. WILD. 

Holyoke, Mass., August, 1880. 

Cold Process for Syrup. 
To The Druggists Circular : 

I have been much interested in the cold process 
spoken of for making syrup, asit is no very pleasant 
job this warm weather to heat up the stove to make 
syrup. What I would like to know in this cold process 
is, how the impurities of the sugar are removed. 
There is no pure sugar made. In melting the best 
granulated or crushed loaf a large amount of im- 
purities will arise, which have to be skimmed off. 

Then, again, the cold process syrup is more liable 
to sour than when made by the melting process. It 
no doubt will answer for immediate use, but for 
standard syrup, I doubt its success, 

One ;retended druggist we know of makes his 
syrup by filling a bottle partly full of sugar and 
turning in water to fill! A. J. GARDNER, M.D. 

Grand Rapids, O. 

[Nore.—Simple syrup, by whatever process ob- 
tained, should always be strained. Some of the 
devices lately proposed for cold process syrup had a 
flannel strainer placed under the sugar. Should 
this be omitted, the syrup must, after being made, 
be strained through flannel or canton flannel, 
slightly dampened, as it is almost impossible to ob- 
tain sugar free from mechanical impurities.] 


Rk. Ff. (Syracuse, N. Y.).—Regarding the Patent 
Stilligoutte, a communication of interest to drug- 
gists, from Messrs. C. W. May, Firnhaber & Co., 
is printed on page 28 of the present number. 


C. B. C. (Prince Edward Isiand, Canada).—The 
Practice of Medicine in New Jersey. A 
State law grants the privilege of practising medicine 
only to those holding a diploma from some legally 
chartered institution. Whether the regulation is 
rigidly enforced or the contrary, we are unable to 
say. 


J. H, L. (Cincinnati, 0.).— Bleaching Sponges. 


answers your query. The unsatisfactory result of 
mixing solid paraffin with paraftin oil is there noted, 


The process in which permanganate of potash is 
used was alluded to this year in January, page 47, 


vs. Pharmaceutist. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

In the July number is an article by a 
Western man on the prescription question, 
which in my judgment does not fully settle 
it. Many physicians will not agree with 
the writer’s statements. He speaks of ‘‘the 
indiscriminate repetition of prescriptions 
by the pharmaceutists,’’ who were formerly 
known as druggists. ‘‘ Indiscriminate 
repetition” needs an explanation. Does 
the druggist not discriminate in compound- 
ing prescriptions, or is the receiver of the 
compound lacking in discrimination in 
asking for the repetition ? Either of these 
parties would likely give a negative reply 
to such question. 

Let us ask what isa prescription. It is 
a statement, written or verbal, of a phy- 
sician for which the applicant pays a cer- 
tain price ; he purchases so much medical 
knowledge from the physician ; the form 
in which that knowledge is communicated 
does not make any material difference, and 
that knowledge becomes the property of 


the purchaser, as any other knowledge is 
his property, and he has the right to make 
any legitimate use of it. If he asks the 
compounder of medicines to make it up 
repeatedly, as a matter of business the 
druggist makes it up, and gets his price for 
doing so. The druggist would be stepping 
aside from his business were he to inquire 
if in the particulars of diseased condition 
such a compound is suitable for a patient 
or not. If aman asks for the repetition of 
a prescription he does so on his own re- 
sponsibility, and the physician has no good 
ground of complaint. I presume that it is 
generally those physicians who get a per- 
centage on their prescriptions that do 
complain in this matter, or those who think 
they should get a percentage. 

The writer of that article also assumes 
that druggists are professional men, as 
physicians are, and that neither has a 
superiority over the other. This statement 
will be called in question by physicians 
generally; they would like to know the 
difference in degree of the knowledge 
possessed by druggists, and that possessed 
by the dealer in dry goods, or groceries, or 
hardware, or many of the mechanical arts. 
Does it require a higher degree of intelli- 
gence to become a druggist than a watch- 
maker, a cabinetmaker, a good blacksmith, 
a successful horticulturist, or a successful 
farmer ? He also assumes that practition- 
ers in the larger towns insist on dispensing 
their own remedies in order to force the 
people to come again, so as to increase 
their revenue. Many, if not all, respectable 
physicians will unquestionably deny this 
statement. . Physicians are noted for their 
generosity and benevolence, and are not 
governed by such sordid considerations, 
With many physicians it is more conveni- 
ent to dispense their own remedies, and it 
is more economical for their patients. 
Many of their patients would feel it a seri- 
ous tax to pay the physician fifty cents or 
a dollar for his prescription, and a like sum 
to the druggist for medicines. Many other 
physicians dispense their own remedies, be- 
cause of the greater certainty of the action 
of medicines from reliable manufacturers 
than what they can procure from the aver- 
age druggist. 

Careful and successful physicians attach 
very much importance to this last reason. 
Many physicians may think it is not prudent 
for them to practise their profession, and 
have their success and reputation com- 
pletely at the mercy of many unscrupulous 
druggists. 

Physicians know that most of the retail 
druggists prescribe and dispense freely over 
the counter, and so long as the public desire 
this to be so, I do not think physicians 
should complain first—they should educate 
the people up to a different course, if need 
pe. I despise this everlasting grumbling 
about business matters ; there is too much 
fear of having our neighbor infringe on 
our business. It is pure selfishness this 
monopoly business, in all its phases and 
conditions, and very unbecoming an in- 
telligent people. 

ONLOOKER. 

Rochester, N. ¥. 


[The readers of Tome Drueaists Crrcv- 
LAR need scarcely be told that we entirely 
dissent from many of the opinions expressed 
in the above communication. We think it 
requires a higher degree of knowledge to 
be a druggist than to deal in groceries or 
dry goods. A pharmaceutist, to be pro- 


ficient in his profession—and pharmacy is 
undoubtedly a profession—needs as long a 


training and as much study of letters and 
sciences as aphysician. This is recognized 
in Europe, where—England, perhaps, ex- 
cepted—he is considered the physician’s 
equal in learning and social position. There 
are ignorant and unworthy men in_ all 
callings, but it is unjust to judge of a whole 
class from its worst specimens. We think 
it requires a higher degree of intelligence 
to become an average watchmaker or black- 
smith than to obtain a medical degree in 
more than one lawfully organized college 
which we might name. Yet would it not 
be unfair to place on the same level all 
those legally entitled to write M.D. after 
their names ?] 


oe 


The Proposed Monument to Claude 
Bernard. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

Having been selected by the Paris Com- 
mittee (Messrs. Ranvier and Dumontpallier) 
having charge of the subscription for a 
monument or memorial to the late Prof. 
Claude Bernard, to represent them in the 
United States, I beg leave to be allowed to 
use your columns for the purpose of ap- 
pealing to the members of the medical pro- 
fession and all others interested, to subscribe 
to this worthy project. 

I need hardly remind your readers of the 
great debt which every practising physi- 
cian owes to the labors of the illustrious 
physiologist whose memory we are asked 
to honor in this way. 

All inquiries and subscriptions, in the 
shape of bank checks or postal money 
orders, should be addressed to me. 

Trusting that I shall have the advantage 
of your active personal support in this 
matter, I remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
E. C. Sreurn, M.D. 

New York, 41 West 20th Street. 


oe 


Delays in Adopting the Metric System. 
—Who is to Blame? 


V0 The Druggists Circular: 


It is not enough that the American Med- 
ical Association should have adopted the 
metric system: the medical colleges must 
teach it. Children taught French are not 
expected to speak German; likewise phy- 
sicians taught only the Gothic measures 
cannot be familiar with the metric. Their 
inability to use the latter becomes an in- 
tellectual infirmity when it is excluded 
from the oral teaching, from the classics, 
writings, clinics, prescriptions, etc. How- 
ever, let us be just to those who have not 
always been just to the druggists; their 
ignorance is the fault of their teachers. 
But we ask physicians to reciprocate; let 
them be just to the dryggists by ceasing to 
accuse them of ignorance of the metric 
system, and saying that it is the ignorance 
of the pharmaceutist which compels the 
physicians to continue to prescribe in Gothic 
quantities. For the truth is that, barring 
the ignorants in both professions (who are 
not a few on either side), the well- 
educated physicians who can prescribe 
metrically are those only who have travelled 
and studied abroad, while all our well- 
educated apothecaries master the interna- 
tional weights. Indeed, we could name 
physicians of good standing, even some 
who are more lionized than it is good for 
them, who do not understand the metric 
system as well as our third-class druggists; 
and whilst the great majority of the gradu- 
ates of medicine are ignorant of the sys- 
tem, we challenge them to find a single 
graduated pharmaceutist incapable of treat- 
ing metrically the materia medica and 
chemica of his shop. This is a test. 

But here is another. When the latest 
of the Dispensatories was issued last year, 
one of its authors, a pharmaceutist, had in- 
sisted that it should be entirely metric, or 
at least that the metric weights should have 
the precedence over the Gothic; but no, 
the precedence and the prevalence of the 
Gothie over the metric in a book intended 
to be classic was secured by the other col- 
laborator, who ts a physician. Here, as 
elsewhere, in the book as in the chair, 
when ignorance and retrogradation are 
taught, it is not the pharmaceutist, but the 
physician, who is guilty. The fault is 
not with the medical profession at large; 
they can, we repeat it, use but what they 
have been permitted tolearn. But nothing 
can alter the truth which we substitute for 
silly accusations against the druggists. 
Let it be well understood that, if the medi- 
cal profession of the United States con- 
tinue to prescribe in Gothic weights as some 


re 
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Germans continue to write in Gothic char- 
acters; if the medical students of the session 
1880-81 are to be forbidden to learn the 
international system of measures and 
weights applied to their profession; if 
the diplomas to be awarded in 1881 
become certificates of incapacity to un- 


derstand the medical writing and prac- | 
tice of the world—the fault will lie with | 
the want of courage of the young profes- | 
sors of medicine, who are perfectly aware | 


of the wrongs and rights of that question, 
and are able, if they choose, to realize the 
wishes of the American and British medi- 
cal associations. Let them begin to teach 
the metric system after the first of Octo- 
ber, and their initiative will open some 


eyelids which, hidden behind learned 
spectacles, are oyster-shells. X. 
i 6 6g ee 


Bumble Bee Honey. 
To the Druggists Circular ; 

During the past two years a person has 
been in this city and vicinity at different 
times offering for sale bumble bee honey. 
He extolsits virtues highly, and asserts that 
it is a specific for catarrh, asthma, and 
similar affections. 

He has made improper use of the names 
of members of several business firms as 
having used the article with advantage in 
the above troubles. He has used the names 
of several drug firms as dealing in the 
article. 

He has used the name of the undersigned 
as recommending it for medicinal and 
pharmaceutical purposes. 

This is inserted as a caution that almost 
the whole of the statements made by the 
person offering this honey for sale are un- 
worthy of credence, and that the use of the 
names of the business firms is unwarranted 
and without their consent. The use of my 
name as in any way commending it is 
fraudulent. 

If this is longer continued he is warned 
against the consequences. 

His latest dodge is Swedish Honey. 

The readers of 'HE Drugaists CIRCULAR 
are cautioned against accepting his state- 
ments or his honey. 

P. W. Beprorp. 


_——e+e—____ 


New York Oollege of Pharmacy. 


Tue fifty-first course of lectures in the 
College of Pharmacy of this city begins 
Monday, September 20, at 8 o’clock. 

Students make a great mistake if they 
neglect to be present at the opening lectures 
of the course. 


_———=-0->- 9 


American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Tae Twenty-eigbth Annual Meeting 
will convene at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
on the second Tuesday, the 14th day of 
September, at 3 P.M. The sessions will be 
held in the large ball room of Congress 
Hall Hotel, and the adjoining spacious 
Rink has been secured for the exhibition of 
articles of pharmaceutical interest. The 
Local Secretary, Mr. Charles F. Fish, has 
made ample preparations for the transpor- 
tation of goods to and from Saratoga, and 
will furnish exhibitors with details on ap- 
plication. The headquarters will be the 
Congress Hall Hotel, where accommoda- 
tions have been secured for members and 
their families at $3 per day. Saratoga is 
easily reached from all parts of North 
America at a moderate expense, excursion 
tickets being issued by all railroads from all 
principal points. The Local Secretary will 
issue a circular shortly, which will give the 
rates of travel. It is suggested that the 
members going to the meeting by way of 
New York take the day boat for Albany, 
leaving New York, foot of Vestry Street, 
at 8:35 A.M., on Monday, September 13, 
and reach Saratoga the same evening. The 
splendid scenery of the Hudson and the 
views of the Catskill Mountains will, doubt- 
loss, be enjoyed by all. 

Those members who intend to remain in 
New York city a few days, arrangements 
have been made to have the headquarters 
at the Park Avenue Hotel, corner Fourth 
Avenue and Thirty-second Street, at re- 
duced rates. After the close of the meet- 
ing an excursion to Lake Champlain, Au 
Suble Ohasm, and Lake George, is contem- 
pines for which tickets at a greatly re- 

uced price may be obtained at Saratoga, 
Chairmen of committees and members hav- 
ing reports or papers will please report the 
title and synopsis thereof to the Committee 
on Papers and Queries, if possible, pre- 
vious to the first session. Applications for 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


membership, properly endorsed and ac- 


|companied by the initiation fee and one 


year’s dues ($10), should reach the under- 


| Signed as early as possible. 


- 


The meeting promises to be one of the 


largest ever held ; the exhibition will be 
| tary 


particularly interesting, as there has been 
already received a large assortment of very 
rare chemicals and crude drugs from 
abroad. 
Gro. W. Kennepy, Ph.G., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Pottsville, Pa., August 15, 1880. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


It was anticipated that the local Secre- 
tary would have issued during August a 
list of rates and routes of travel, but he 
has been delayed by circumstances beyond 
his control. The notice will probably be 
ready by Sept. 1, and may be obtained by 
addressing Chas. F. Fish, Saratoga Springs. 

From almost every point in the United 
States and Canada excursion tickets are 
issued either to Saratoga Springs or New 
York and return, which are available to 
members. 

From New York there is the choice of 
route by rail, or by day or night boats. 

By the day boat, on Monday 13, there 
will be a large party; it will leave Vestry 
Street at 8°35, and Twenty-fourth Street at 
9 A.M. This is the most delightful route. 
The party will arrive in Saratoga at 8 P.M. 
Monday: 

Those who cannot go by day boat will 
leave by night boats, either by the People’s 
Line via Albany, Pier 41 Canal Street, at 6 
P.M., or the Troy Line, from Pier 49, 
Leroy Street, at the same hour, arriving in 
Saratoga at 8.30 Tuesday morning. Ex- 
cursion tickets to Saratoga and return by 
day boats $5.50; by Albany night boat 
$4.40; by Troy boats $4.00. State rooms 
at one and two dollars may be secured by 
addressing P. W. Bedford, 10 Gold Street, 
and inclosing the amount. Hither of the 
above excursion tickets will be procured 
for members, and delivered to them at 
Park Avenue Hotel, or 10 Gold Street, as 
may suit their convenience. 

The Park Avenue Hotel, Fourth Avenue 
and Thirty-second Street, will be the head- 
quarters in this city (New York). It has 
been selected as being in every respect the 
most desirable and convenient location. 
Some of the New York members and their 
ladies will be at the Park Avenue Hotel 
during parts of Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday before the Saratoga meeting. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Chas. F. Fish, Saratoga Springs, 
or P. W. Bedford, 10 Gold Street, N. Y. 


EXHIBITS. 


The local Secretary, Charles F. Fish, 
gives the following directions for the bene- 
fit of those who intend to send goods for 
the exhibition; 

Your attention is invited to the following 
regarding goods intended for exhibition at 
the next meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Goods from points south of Saratoga will 
be transported from New York to this 
place and return free of charge by either 
the Citizens’ Line, Pier No. 49, N. Reor 
by the People’s Line, Pier No. 41, N. ike 
in connection with the D. & H. ©. Go. 
from Troy and Albany. 

Goods from the West will be carried by 
the same company from Schenectady to 
this village and return on the same terms. 

From the East the Fitchburg R. R. Co. 
will refund return charges on all goods 
shipped from points on their road, if re- 
turned by same route as shipped. 

Exhibitors desiring to avail themselves 
of these courtesies should mark their pack- 
ages as follows: 

** Exhibits. 

(Name or initials of exhibitors). 
Care Cuas, F. Fisu, Nel eye 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.” 

In shipping, please bear in mind that all 
goods should be here by September 8, so 
as to admit of their proper arrangement 
pce the opening of the meeting on the 
14th. 

The counters and tables will be about 
three feet high. Special instructions will 
be required from those that desire shelves 
or pyramids, plans and specifications for 
which should be submitted to Mr. O. CG. 
Moody, architect and builder, of this vil- 
lage, at as early a day as possible. 

“Exhibitors esiring to effect insurance 
on their goods while on exhibition can ob- 
tain rates from Mr. R. A. Heminway, in- 
surance agent of this place. 


| 


Pharmacy at Saratoga, 


Durine the occurrence of the sessions of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
conventions in the interest of pharmacy 
will also be held by the following societies: 
The Teaching Colleges of Pharmacy; the 
Committee of Revision of the United States 
Pharmacope@ia (Pharmaceutical branch); 
the Boards of Pharmacy of the United 
States and Canada. 

—e->o—______ 


Pharmaceutists in Holland. 


Ow December 31, 1878, there were 699 
pharmaceutists in Holland; on December 
31, 1879, there were 711. Since the last 
day of 1867 the number of pharmaceutists 
has diminished by 159, or 18°5 per cent. 
During the same period the number of 
pharmacies has decreased 32°8 per cent. 


———-@-#6- 


New Jersey State Board of Pharmacy. 


Tue following members of the New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Association have 
been appointed by His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Geo. B. McClellan as the members of 
the Board of Pharmacy to serve for three 
years, their term expiring in 1883: Presi- 
dent, Charles Holzhauer, Newark; Secre- 
tary, Gustave A. Mangold, Trenton ; Tyea- 
surer, Wm. R. Laird, Jersey City ; R. W. 
Vandervoort, Newark; Albert P. Brown, 
Camden. 

The next quarterly meeting will be held 
in the city of Paterson, on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 14, 1880. G. A. MANGOLD, 

Secretary. 


———_0o—_____ 
The Louisville College of Pharmacy. 


Tue following gentlemen were appointed 
delegates to the 28th Annual Meeting of 
American Pharmaceutical Association, to 
be held at Saratoga, September 14, 1880: 
. Scheffer, George A. Newman, F. J. 
Pfingst, Vincent Davis, and Wiley Rogers. 
Alternates.—Otto E. Mueller, Jno. Col- 
gan, and Oscar A. Beckmann. 

Delegates to the Convention of Teaching 
Colleges: Professor E. Scheffer, Profes- 
sor C. Lewis Diehl, and Vincent Davis, 

FRED. C. MILuer. 
Recording Secretary. 


ee 


North Carolina State Pharmaceutical 
Association. 


PURSUANT to a call previously circulated 
for the establishment of a State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the druggists of this 
State met in convention in the Senate 
Chamber, on August 11, at 11 A.M. 

Mr. E. M. Nadal, of Wilson, was made 
temporary Chairman, and Captain R. B. 
Saunders, of Raleigh, temporary Secretary. 

The Chairman assumed the duties of his 
position and called the Convention to 
order, when Major Manly welcomed the 
members of the Convention to the hospi- 
tality of the city. 

Dr. Grissom was introduced, and on be- 
half of the druggists and physicians of the 
city of Raleigh, addressed the Convention, 
offering his wishes for the complete and 
lasting success of the new organization. 

The roll having been called, the Con- 
vention resolved itself into ‘‘ The North 
Carolina State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion.” On motion the constitution of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association was 
read and temporarily adopted. 

Messrs, E. H. Meadows, of Newbern, 
E. V. Zoella, of Tarboro, W. C. Porter, of 
Greensboro, 8. J. Hinsdale, of Fayette- 
ville, and W. H. Green, of Wilmington, 
were appointed a Committee on Constitn- 
tion and By-laws. The committee retired, 
and the views of the different delegates 
were exchanged on pharmaceutical law, 
see which the meeting adjourned to 3 

At the afternoon session, the reading of 
the constitution and by-laws, begun in the 
forenoon, was completed, and the whole 
adopted. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, EB. 
M. Nadal, of Wilson ; Vice-Presidents, 8. 
J. Hinsdale, of Fayetteville, William Simp- 
son, of Raleigh, and E. H. Meadows, of 
Newbern ; Secretury, T. C. Smith, of Char- 
lotte; Treasurer, John 8, Pescud, of 
Raleigh ; Hvecutive Committee, W. H. 
Green, of Wilmington, Mr. A. W. Row. 
land, of Wilson, and Mr. Wm, Simpson, 
of Raleigh. 

Dr, Carr, of Durham, offered a resolution 
that after this session of the Association no 
person shall be admitted a member of the 
Association by proxy. Adopted, 
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A committee of ten was appointed on 
Pharmaceutical Law, consisting of Messrs. 
E. H. Meadows, of Newbern; John H. 
Hill, of Goldsboro; V. O. Thompson, of 
Winston ; J. R. Young, of Henderson ; F, 
Gallagher, of Washington; A. S. Lee, of 
Raleigh ; C. W. DeVault, of Asheville; H. 
R. Horne, of Fayetteville; J. C. Munds, of 
| Wilmington; W. ©. Porter, of Greens- 
boro. ; 

During the night session, Mr. 8. J. Hins- 
| dale, of Fayetteville, read a very interest- 
ing paper upon the organization of phar- 
maceutical associations, the business of 
drugs, and the life of a drug clerk when he 
was a boy thirty-one years ago. The paper 
was amusing and exceedingly interesting. 
He said that having been thirty-seven years 
in the drug business, until the present oc- 
casion, he had not made the acquaintance 
of over fifteen druggists in the State. In 
mentioning the old fashioned family reme- 
dies, he told of one he remembered par- 
ticularly. It was ‘‘ Ext. tarax., one quar- 
ter of a pound ; boneset, two ounces, with 
some carminative, in half a gallon of rum 
and water; dose, wineglassful.” That was 
supposed to be for the liver. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the constitution was adopted pre- 
vailed, when, on motion, the Executive 
Committee was increased from three to 
seven, and Messrs. F. Gallagher, of Wash- 
ington, J. R. Young, of Henderson, and 
W. C. Porter, of Greensboro, were added 
to the Executive Committee. 

The Association then adjourned, to meet, 
in 1881, at Newbern. 


Proprietary Medicines in Switzerland. 


THE National Council lately spent three 
days in the discussion of a bill placing 
under federal control ‘‘ the sale and adver- 
tising of all medicinal substances known 
under the name of secret remedies, patent 
medicines, and pharmaceutical specialties, 
as well as of all medicinal products in 
general put up in a special manner and 
package, whether accompanied or not with 
a statement of their composition.” By a 
vote of 80 to 388, the National Council 
finally rejected the bill as unjustly restrict- 
ing the freedom of commerce. 


————0~ ¢ —____. 


A Crucial Test of Homceopathic 
Medicines, 


In the New York Homeopathic Times for 
March, 1880, is an account of a series of 
experiments instituted for the purpose of 
testing the effects of the thirtieth dilution 
of tincture of aconite. The project was 
set on foot in Milwaukee by a homeopathic 
society and carried out with great care. In 
the words of the originators, ‘‘the object 
of this test is to determine whether or not 
this preparation can produce any effect on 
the human organism, in health or disease,” 
“A vial of pure eugar pellets, moistened 
with the thirtieth Hahnemanian dilution 
of aconite, and nine similar vials moisten- 
ed with pure alcohol, so as to make them 
resemble the test pellets,” were given to 
the prover, who was not to know which of 
the ten vials contained the aconite. The 
vials were numbered from 1 to 10, and the 
prover was to administer them to indi- 
viduals, sick or well, and to detect by the 
effects which of the vials contained the 
medicine. It was provided that ‘the 
provers must be physicians of decided 
ability, who possess a good knowledge of 
the recorded symptomatology of aconite, 
and who have faith in the eiticacy of the 
thirtieth dilution.” The project was wide- 
ly announced, and the ten-vial package 
;was sent to each of twenty-five homao- 
pathic physicians applying for them, scat- 
tered over a dozen different States. To 
guard against all possible fraud or trick- 
ery, the <a Geo. T. Ladd, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin 
College, Maine, was selected to distribute 
the vials to applicants, and to receive re- 
ports trom them. ’ 

Now, all this was not only decidedly 
fair, but it was highly creditable to those 
who ventured on an experiment involving 
so much peril to a favorite theory. One 
looks to the result with much iuterest. The 
result, so far as it has transpired, appears 
in the report of Mr. Ladd, which was not 
made until after the date allowed for the 
returns from the provers. By his report it 
appears that only nine of those gentlemen 
ventured on any answer whatever, Mr, 
Ladd’s report is thus summarized in the 
general report made to the Milwaukee 
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Academy of Medicine—the body which 
originated the project—and signed bv 
Samuel Potter, M.D., President, and Eu- 
gene F’. Storke, M.D., Secretary: 


Number of tests applied for and sent 


OUbdiad faad sain cvyvares Seritahe siPiestvike REO 
Number of tests which have been re- 

POTHS Ole’ sch deca ee! tes) tary ats. cs iodo 9 
Number of tests in which the medicated 

SAMGNV ART OUD Cir isnctls iets: diay. wlepsreierits 0 


Be it remembered that these statements 
do not come from the opponents of homeo- 
athy, but from its own adherents, and not 
from a local or partial source, but from a 
select body representing the more intelli- 
gent portion of the sect. We have never 
met with any evidence more damaging to 
homeopathy. True, the blow strikes only 
at the infinitesimal phase of the system, 
and not at the dogma of simila similibus; 
but it is also true that the head and front 
of hommopathy is the unphilosophical, un- 
scientific, and absurd doctrine of potent- 
ization, and not the theory implied by its 
title. —Pacifie Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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Preparation of Olive Oil. 


M. PLancuep has made sundry practical 
experiments on the yield of olive oil. 
There is an old custom, followed in all 
olive-producing countries, of placing the 
olives in heaps, directly after gathering, to 
induce fermentation. This method is 
adopted in Spain, Greece, Syria, and in 
Provence—indeed, it is universal. 

The question comes, Is this an ancient 
prejudice: an empirical rule-of-thumb pro- 
ceeding; or is it really a method based upon 
judicious observation of results? We 
should at once have been inclined to vote 
for the wisdom of the old practice, for we 
believe in traditional experience, though a 
later and more exact chemistry has not 
guided its handiwork. Whether right or 
wrong, the fixed theory has been held that 
olives which have undergone a sort of fer- 
mentation give a better yield of oil. 

M. Planchud endeavored to clear up the 
matter, and to discover whether the in- 
creased yield were due to mechanical dis- 
integration, which would afford facility of 
escape to the fluid, or whether some more 


potent chemical agency might not be in 
question. All fermentation depends upon 
some living being, which decomposes and 
transforms the substances with which it 
comes in contact; thus some transform 


sugar into alcohol, which in turn is seized 
up by the mycoderma aceti to be changed 
into vinegar. May not an analogous action 
be set up in the partial fermentation of the 
olive? 

In order to arrive at a conclusion, M. 
Planchud collected some olives by his own 
hand, from the same tree, and at the same 
hour. 

These were divided into four lots. The 
first, reduced to a pulp, dried over the 
water bath, and thoroughly washed with 
sulphuret of carbon. The second were 
wrapped in paper, separated from each 
other, and so left without any fear of fer- 
mentation. The third and fourth lots 
were bottled and heated in a stove from 20° 
to 25°. Those exposed to the air never 
showed a trace of vegetation. After eight, 
fifteen, thirty, and forty days the propor- 
tion of obtainable oil remained always con 
stant. The bottled olives speedily became 
covered with green mould, which under the 
microscope had a close resemblance to a 
penicillium. In about fifteen or thirty 
days they exhaled an excellent odor of 
olive oil, and invariably gave three or four 
per cent. more oil than the preceding. 
But the same olives kept in bottle for two 
months and a half lost from five to six per 
cent. of their original oil. The odor was 
disagreeable, and the vegetation on the 
surface yellow. 

Should this augmentation of oil be at- 
tributed to the development of vegetable 
growth, orto the germs of a ferment which 
many think pre-exist in all fruits? In all 
the experiments of the author he had never 
observed any augmentation apart from fer- 
mentation; and. when the olives were as 
usual exposed to stove heat, previously 
having been dusted over with borate of 
soda to prevent the development of the 
mycoderm, the proportion of oil neither 
diminished nor increased. No advantage 


was found to be gained from operating on 
perfectly ripe olives; they gave no better 
yield than that obtained from the imma- 
ture fruits. 

From all this, M. Planchud was inclined 
to believe that the heaping the olives fo- 


gether after gathering, inorder to induce 
fermentation, and thereby to promote the 
yield of oil, was not a vulgar prejudice. 
Secondly, that this fermentation should 
not be continued too long, else the yield 
will be diminished. Thirdly, that the 
transformation of part of the pericarp into 
oil was due to the development of a myco- 
derm of the genus penicillium on the sur- 
face of the olive. 

Lastly, the author refrains from giving 
practical directions about the manner of 
treating the olives for commercial pur- 
poses, assuring the reader that each olive 
proprietor will be sure to adopt such me- 
thods as will best suit his individual wants. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 

—___—_—_# e—- 
Simple Process for Making Vermilion. 


Pror. BARFF recommends the following 


method for preparing vermilian in the} 


small way. It is called the wet process, the 
dry method being only adapted to large 
operations. Rub mercury with about one- 
sixth or one-fifth of its weight of flowers of 
su!phur, until the metal is extinguished and 
a grey powder is formed. Place the pow- 
der in a porcelain dish with a sokition of 
caustic potash containing 183 parts of pot- 
ash to 150 of water, and keep the mass at 


a temperature of 45° C. (118° F.) for some | 


time. The color of the sulphide will be 
changed gradually, and at last a very bril- 
liant vermilion will be obtained. The 
temperature must never be allowed to rise 
above 50° C. (122° F.), for if it do so, the 
tint will become brown. The author has 
often performed this experiment with suc- 
cess. The mixture must be stirred occa- 
sionally, and fresh water added from time 
to time, to take the place of that which has 
evaporated. The fresh 
added warm. 
—_—____0-# e-____. 


The Microscopy of Pencil Marks. 


In the discussion of a paper on the use 
of the microscope in the detection of for- 
geries, at a recent meeting of the State 
Microscopical Society of Illinois, the fol- 
lowing interesting point was brought out 
by Prof. Babcock, who said that it might 
become of importance at one time to ascer- 
tain which of two pencil marks was made 
first. Without expecting to learn anything 
by it, he put the paper on which they were 
written under the microscope, when, much 
to his surprise, he found several clean cut 
grooves ploughed in the course of the lines, 
showing clear and white against the dark 
background of the lines. The grooves of 
one line were ploughed through those of the 
other, showing which were made first. He 
remembered that it often dulled a sharp 
knife to point a pencil with it, and con- 
tinued his experimeuts a little further. He 
took an ordinary glass slide, and with his 
pencil drew two lines crossing each other, 
blew off the graphite, and placed the slide 
under the microscope, when he saw grooves 
ploughed in the surface of the glass similar 
to. those ploughed in the surface of the 
paper, grooves of the last line ploughed 
through the one made first. These scratches 
were supposed to be due to the presence of 
minute crystals of graphite in the pencil. 
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Explosion of an Oxygen Gas Generator. 


M. 8S. Lrwousin relates in the Répertoire 
de Pharmacie a singular accident which oc- 
curred in Cannes while oxygen gas was 
prepared for the Empress of “Russia. Ac- 
cording to the express directions of Dr. 
Botkine, who probably expected to thus 
obtain a purer product, the gas was pre- 
pared from chlorate of potassa alone, with- 
out any addition. The apparatus was of 
the usual kind, but of the largest size, and 
provided with a metallic gas-holder of 
twenty or twenty-five gallons capacity . 

While the gas was being liberated tu- 


multuously andin great abundance, as is 
always the case during the second stage of 
the operation, a violent explosion took 
place in the gas-holder, destroying the ap- 
paratus and knocking down the operator, 
who was standing between the holder and 
the retort. The retort itself remained in- 
tact, the holder alone being injured. The 


explanation of the phenomenon, he thinks, 
is the following. Under the influence of 
the high temperature necessary to decom- 
pose the perchlorate of potassa which forms 
at first, some incandescent particles of the 


undecomposed salt were carried into the 
rubber tube connecting the retort with the 
washing flask. The ignition helped by the 
violent stream of gas gave rise to carbu- 
retted hydrogen, which followed the oxygen 


water should be | 


into the gas holder. At a given time, the 
proportion of the two gases having become 
such as to form a detonating mixture, very 
likely a spark of incandescent sulphur or 
perchlorate of potassa caused the explosion. 


It is remarkable that, when the evolution | 


quantities, sparks are often seen rushing 
| through the water of the washing flask, to 
jreach the delivery tube. The gas, it ap- 
| pears, forces its way through the water in 
| such a manner that the central portions of 
the gaseous column do not come in con- 
| tact with the liquid. 
Fortunately the 


re oxygen proceeds suddenly in Marge 


operator was 


| frightened than hurt, but M. Limousin, | 
} who is good authority on oxygen making, | 


| insists on the necessity of always adding a 
| certain proportion of peroxide of mangan- 
| ese to the chlorate of potassa, to prevent 
| the salt from swelling and foaming, and to 
render the evolution of the gas more even 


; and regular. 
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| Phosphate of Lime for Clarifying 


| Muddy Water. 


PHILADELPHIA appears at present to be 
supplied with muddy water extremely 
difficult to clarify eveu by filtration through 
paper. Mr. R. F. Fairthorne offers, in the 
Am, Jour. of Pharm., a simple method for 
remedying the evil. He says: ‘‘ After 
many fruitless or only partially successful 
efforts, I found the following plan to suc- 
ceed admirably, namely, to agitate each 
quart of water with an ounce of phosphate 
of lime, and allow it to settle. This only 
requires a few minutes, and it will be 
found that most of the impurities are 
carried down to the bottom. The super- 
natant water is now filtered without any 
trouble through absorbent cotton. Ordin 
ary cotton wil] answer as well, if previously 
moistened with alcohol and then washed 
with water. Of course, either of them 
must be pressed tightly into the neck of a 


‘funnel. By this means perfectly clear 
water can be obtained in about five 
minutes. 
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Fire-Resisting Building Stones. 


Dr. Currine, the State Geologist of Ver- 
mont, has concluded the unique series of 
tests of fire-resisting qualities of building 
stones, and sums up the result in the cur- 
rent number of the Weekly Underwriter. 
He declares, in substance, that no known 
natural stone deserves the name fire-proof. 
Conglomerates and slates have ‘‘ no capa- 
bility” of standing heat; granite is injured 
beyond cheap or easy repair by even so 
mild a heat as that which melts lead; sand- 
stones, including the variety called brown- 
stone in this city, are better, and limestones 
and marbles are perhaps the best in this 
respect. But even they are injured by 
continuous heat of 900°, and at 1,200° are 
changed into quicklime. Therefore it 
would seem that no stone buildings are 
fire-proof, and some of them, Dr. Cutting 
even says, are as much damaged by fire as 
wooden structures are. Brick, on the con 
trary, is usually uninjured, and is often 
rather improved by heat until it is melted. 
But as most brick buildings are trimmed 
with iron or stone, the damage is often con- 
siderable, even when the walls stand. To 
avoid this Dr. Cutting recommends soap- 
stone trimmings, which are open only to 
the objection of expense. But although 
brick stands heat so well, it is objectionable 
because its power to resist pressure, with- 
out crumbling from dampness or frost, is 
less than that of stone. Nevertheless, as 
brick is in fact only a kind of artificial 
stone, the search for an ideal building ma- 
terial is not hopeless, but it must be prose- 
j cuted rather by the maker than by the 
| quarrier of stone. 
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Cause of London F'ogs. 


Tue persistence of the London fogs has 
been made the subject of investigation by 
Dr. Frankland, with a view to ascertain 
their cause. His conclusions, as given in 
the London Architect, are interesting. He 
finds that the fogs occur in comparatively 
dry air, and that they cannot, therefore, 
be considered as a sign of dampness. Their 
persistency in a dry atmosphere he has 
found, according to our authority, to be 
due to a coating of oil, derived from coal 
smoke, upon the surfaces of the minute 
vesicles of water composing the fog, and 
which effectually hinders the evaporation 
of the water. The discharge of such olea- 
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ginous matter into the atmosphere in im- 
mense quantities, by reason of the incom- 
plete combustion of bituminous coal uni- 
versally employed as fuel, is quite compre- 
hensible; but that it should have the effect 
above noticed is asingular and unexpected 
operation. 

Dr. Frankland is further credited with 
the assertion—the rational conclusion of 
his observation—that by substituting 
smokeless coal, coke, or gas in place of bi- 
tuminous coal for firing purposes, the foga 
of the city would be things of the past. 
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The Quantity of Water Needed for 
Dyeing. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Hnglish Me- 
chanic having complained that in recipes 
for dyeing the quantity of water required 
is not usually named, a writer in that 
paper explains the omission. He says the 
reason that the quantities of water are not 
given in ‘‘all our standard works” (not 
nearly all) is a very simple one. The exact 
quantity of water is immaterial; the quality 
is really of more importance. The theory 
of dyeing is not exactly settled, but in 
popular language we say that fibers “ take” 
dye-stuffs, and become colored thereby. 
Hence all that the dyer wants to know is 
the quantity of dye-stuff to use with a 
given weight of goods, and the routine of 
the processes. He is not likely to use too 
little water, because then he would not be 
able to ‘‘ work” his goods, and he cannot 
use too much, for he is limited by the size 
of his tubs or vats. In other words, the 
dye-stuffs must be disseminated through 
sufficient water; if the water is in super- 
abundance, the goods will not therefore 
refuse to take the dye. On this point, 
Napier, in his ‘‘ Manual,” says: ‘‘In giv- 
ing recipes the exact quantity of water 
cannot be stated, as that will vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the article to be dyed, 
shape of vessel, etc.; but in all cases the 
quantity of water should be sufficient to 
allow the goods being put under the liquor 
without being closely pressed.’’ Dyeing, 
therefore, is, like some other arts, depen- 
dent toa great extent upon practical ex- 
perience, and so far as the old-fashioned and 
most valuable branch of the art is concern- 
ed, it is much cheaper to send goods to the 
dye-works than to potter about with them 
at home. Of late years, however(since the 
introduction of the aniline colors), a great 
deal of dyeing has been done at home, and 
probably some of the disappointment of 
which we have heard has been occasioned 
by the misunderstanding as to the quantity 
of water. A pint of water would obviously 
be ample for a simple yard of ribbon, but 
would scarcely be sufficient for a little 
girl’s frock. The mistake most generally 
made, however, is the supposition that be- 
cause a sixpenny bottle, say, will dye a 
couple of bonnet-ribbons, it will also be 
sufficient for a thick woollen petticoat. A 
recipe, to be useful, should state the quan- 
tity of dye for a specified weight of 
‘‘ goods.” Water is to be taken quantum 
suf., and a good deal more won’t matter. 


0+ 
Enamel for Iron Were. 


ReICcHEL’s process, which is said to give 
good results, is described as follows. The 
enamel is first prepared in the subjoined 
manner: 


Powdered glass ..........-. 1 pound. 
HeldSpar.s.c..- ied af aease. 6 OUNCES 
SCOPES al Sate « GEES Si gRIEE 12 < 
Malt PetLe: «sje nee <l aren ately oe. 8 a 4 + 
Oxide of zinc........ . 1 ounce. 


Mix well, and fuse ina crucible, from which 
the melted mass is to be poured out on a 
slab to form thin cakes. When cold, the 
material is powdered and finely ground 
with water by means of millstones, when 
it is ready for use. 

The iron-ware, being already prepared 
to receive the composition, is simply 
covered with the enamel still in a moist 
condition, and allowed to dry thoroughly. 
Finally, the ware is heated to dull redness 
in a muffle, and the result is a stable vitri- 
fied enamel, very brilliant, and strongly 
adhering to the metal. To obtain various 
colors, the following chemicals may be 
added to the enamel body, before the first 
melting. For dlwe, oxide of cobalt; green, 
carbonate of potassa and sulphur—a very 
fine shade; ved, ammoniated copper; black, 
peroxide of manganese; brown, oxide of 
iron; yellow, oxide of uranium; grey, two 
parts of oxide of tin to one of manganese, 
and white, oxide of tin alone, 
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A Lecture on Suicide. 


Tue following is translated in the 
Chemist and Druggist from a French medi- 
cal paper. Under an apparent cheerful- 
ness, if not levity of manner, more than 
one stern lesson is conveyed to the would- 
be suicide. A patient inquires of his phy- 
sician what may be the most agreeable 
mode of making away with himself. 

The patient has fully resolved on shuf- 
fling off his mortal coil. “To be or not to 
be” has ceased to be the question with 
him, and he now only asks for counsel as 
to the best means of shuffling off the coil 
aforesaid. 

The doctor first proposes a jump from 
the tower of Notre Dame or from the Bas- 
tille column. Death would be pretty cer- 
tain, and suffering could hardly last long. 
But the applicant declares that he would 
rather live one hundred years than make 
such a display. He has too much self-re- 
spect, he says, to make a mash of himself, 
and he does not wish to provide aspectacle 
for the street idlers who would gather 
around the débris of his body, nor a para- 
graph for the journalists who would pry 
into the disordered motives of his mind. 
Further, he recalls cases of persons who 
have been caught by their clothes on some 
angle of the masonry, and during suspen- 
sion have altered their minds about their 
purpose, but whose efforts to save them- 
selves have only hastened the inevitable 
fall 

Drowning is next imagined, but is dis- 
missed with as much contempt as the 
former proposal. The discolored and 
puffed-out bodies spread out on the flags 
of the morgue, sometimes with their noses 
eaten off by rats, is a sickening remem- 
brance which puts drowning out of the 
competition. 

What do you say of hanging, then? It is 
believed that the suffering is but slight, 
and some have even deciared that the sen- 
sation is pleasant. Pity that the unfortunate 
Takacs, who was lately so badly hanged 
in Hungary, had not been able to record 
his memoirs during the twenty hours in 
which he survived his execution. 

No, doctor, you can hardly recommend 
a death with such accompaniments as the 
starting eyes, the black protruding tongue, 
and the usual hideous grimaces which Mr, 
Marwood’s clients generally present. 

Certainly not; but these are not invari- 
ably associated with hanging. Hanging can 
be accomplished in a much more gentle 
manner than is usually adopted in public 
executions, 

All the same, one can hardly look grace- 
ful at the end of a rope. Hanging is too 
much associated with villains. I want to 
die like a gentleman. Now tell me, where 
should I strike a dagger to assure sudden 
death? 

That would not be so easy as you think. 
Instantaneous death can only be procured 
by wounding the rachidian bulb, and with 
the best will in the world you would not 
reach it, 

A revolver then; the heroes of romances 
generally blow their brains out with a 
pistol. But is it best to aim at the heart or 
the head? 

Neither is at all certain. Go into the 
nearest hospital and you will be certain to 
find in the surgical department several sui- 
cidal failures from firearms. There is one 
there now who fired at his heart; the ball 
deviated and lodged in his right lung, 
There is another who fired in his mouth. 
He has broken his jaw and burned his 
tongue and his palate. He will be disfig- 
ured for life. Many enter the hospital 
and die after long suffering. Nothing is 
less certain than a ball from a revolver. 

Then it seems that poison only remains. 
Tell me, then, of a sure, rapid, infallible 


poison. That, after all, is the most elegant 
death. It was that which the Athenians 


adopted; it was the death of Socrates. 

The choice is difficult, but it may be 
aided by a visit to the laboratory of my 
friend M——, at the College of France. 
He will show us his experiments on ani- 
mals, and you will be able to gather from 
them an idea of what awaits you. 

A quarter of an hour later we were in a 
kind of a cellar where were half a dozen 
dogs, a dozen rabbits, and a large number 


of frogs awaiting the experiments. A dog 
was submitted to strychnine. The chief 


of the laboratory gave him fifty centi- 
grammes in a little lard. It was more than 
ten times the quantity necessary to kill him. 
The fatty substance retards the symptoms, 
apa for the first hour nothing transpires. 

eath will not result for two or three 
hours. The same dose taken by a man 


fasting would kill him in an hour or less. | more with the processes of death before 
But strychnine is very bitter, and some- | writing so glibly about it. 
times vomiting occurs. And your own choice? 

But see, the poor beast locks his jaws; Well, doctor, this experience has made 
convulsive shudders seize his limbs if any} me reflect, and I have decided—to reflect 
one comes near him. His muscles are like | a little longer. 
ae His face shows how he suffers, 
for intelligence is sharpened with the pain. 
He longs to ery, but he cannot, for the 
rigidity of the muscles of the larynx makes 
him voiceless. The slightest touch occa- 
sions a frightful spasm. Death will only 
result from suffocation, when the respira- 
tory muscles can act no longer. Is this 
sufficiently attractive? 

Assuredly not; death could hardly be 
worth so much suffering. Let us seek some 
other poison. 

Well, I would hardly like to propose to 
you arsenic. You might suffer whole days 


Sp go ee! 
Canary Birds. 


So many questions are asked us about 
canary birds, especially as to care, breed- 


article. This pretty little captive bird— 
and its prison is a happy one, or should be 
made so—gets its common name from the 
Canary Isles, where it abounds in its wild 
state, and is clothed in a gray or brown 
plumage, quite in contrast with the white, 
yellow, and green of the domesticated 
varieties. The canary birds have long 


ing, etc., that we reply to them in a general | 


of martyrdom from colic. Phosphorus 


would be worse; you would begin with 


fearful pains in the epigastrium and the 
abdomen; then, as the poison spread, you 
would pass through painful general cramps; 
you might live through these, and the rest 
of your days would be occupied with icte- 
rus, albuminuria, and terrible hemor- 
rhage, which would only leave you just 
enough strength to bear your sufferings. 
The salts of copper we may pass. You 
may remember that the herbalist Moreau 


was found guilty by a jury of having 


successively poisoned his two wives with 
salts of copper, but that subsequently 
an obstinate and incredulous physician fed 
rabbits with food impregnated with cop- 
per, and had them served daily at his table. 
The result seemed to show that only her- 
balists’ wives were sensible to that poison. 
But see, doctor, what has that great set- 
ter dog taken? He is but lightly fastened 
to his plank, and that calm-looking gentle- 
man beats him heavy blows on the most 
tender parts, and yet he neither moves nor 


barks nor shows the slightest indication of 


suffering. 

Do not trust appearances. That animal 
has been curarized. They are experiment- 
ing witb some of the new curare which Dr, 
Creveaux has lately brought from Cayenne. 
The dog is kept alive by artificial respira- 
tion. Now they are about to experiment 
ona squirrel. A few drops of the thick 
solution of the curare are injected under 
his skin, and he is let loose in his cage. 
For three or four minutes he seems to feel 
nothing; then, irritated with a slight pain, 
he appeals to his masters from his highest 
bar. Soon fatigue overtakes him; he drops 
on the floor; he turns his head and takes 
the nut we offer him. But he puts aside 
this favorite food; his eyes close, respira- 
tion ceases, although the heart still beats. 

But surely death must be very easy in 
this case, with neither spasm nop convyul- 
sion. 

On the contrary, you cannot imagine a 
more frightful death. Curare acts on the 
nerves of movement without affecting those 
of sensibility. That dog feels intense suf- 
fering, but can make no movement to ex- 
press it. That seems difficult to prove, but 
it has been discovered in this way: A ban- 
dage is tied round a frog in such a way 
that all the system of nerves shall be sub- 
ject to the influence of the poison except 
those of the thigh. He is then curarized, 
and all the nerves of movement are para- 
lyzed, except those of the hind legs. The 
convulsions of the hind feet will show the 
sufferings of the poor little beast. If now 
the animal be pricked in the fore foot, the 
head, or the chest, he can make no move- 
ment to avoid the torture, but the desperate 
convulsions of his hind legs which are 
thus induced indicate how sensitive he re- 
mains to pain. 

A man poisoned by a subcutaneous in- 
jection of curare would watch his own 
agony without the power to make a gesture, 
and would feel paralysis creep gradually 
over his limbs, his head, and the muscles of 
his jaws. In intense vividness he would 
realize one of those horrid nightmares in 
which one struggles to fly or cry, but feels 
nailed to the ground, andthe voice arrested 
in the throat. While preserving the most 
placid appearance the anguish of suffocation 
would creep on, the muscles of inspiration 
being affected in their turn, and the air no 
longer reaching the lungs. The heart would 
keep on beating, and the brain would re- 
tain all its intelligence, anticipating and 
analyzing every step towards the fatal ter- 
mination. 

Doctor, I begin to feel out of fancy for 
poisons. It seems more difficult to die 
than I had supposed, and romancists and 
even historians would have done well if 
they had acquainted themselves a little 


been esteemed for their beauty and melody, 
and were domesticated in Europe nearly 
three centuries ago, where, at the present 
time, they are bred on an extensive scale, 
especially in France and Germany, from 
which countries we import them by the 
tens of thousands. The canary bird trade 
is vastly greater than would be supposed 
by those who have not looked into the 
subject. In England there have been an- 
nual shows—and what beautiful shows 
they must be !—for the last half century, 
at which large prizes have been awarded 
among the different varieties, which are 
reckoned up by dozens. So far as looks 
are concerned, a bird is valued according 
to the purity of its coloring, or if mixed, 
in proportion as the markings are regular. 
A mottled or spotted bird is not held in 
much esteem, while one which is a pure 
yellow, or a yellow with black wings and 
tail, is greatly prized. But above the color 
is the song; and in the choice of a bird it 
is best to observe the rule, ‘‘ Sacrifice color 
to accomplishments.” Nature seldom 
unites rare beauty and great accomplish- 
ments. A person should not reject a 
sweet singer because its tail feathers 
are gone; they will soon come out; but 
this can not be said of the voice where it 
is wanting. Some estimate a bird’s value 
by the loudness of the voice; we prefer 
the softer—and we think sweeter—tones, 
in fact, have almost been incensed by the 
noise which some birds will make when they 
sing. 

First, as to cages, of which there are 
many different styles, but none should sac- 
rifice the comfort of the bird or endanger 
its life. The large wooden frame cages 
are fast passing out of date, and are super- 
seded by those made entirely of metal, 
which are neater, lighter, easier cleaned, 
and less liable to harbor insects. The 
wires, against which a bird will often pick 
more or less, should never be coated with 
paint, as it may cause its death. Ample 
provision should be made for food and 
water within the cages, and there should 
be a proper arrangement for hanging 
it up—a hook, ora stout ring, is better to 
hang it by than aribbon, which in time 
will wear out, when the cage and contents 
may have a fall. Perches and a swing 
will of course be provided. Canaries are 
very fond of a bath, and should be given 
water for one nearly every day. The tub 
should be removed when the bath is over. 
To see the little fellow enjoy the splash- 
ing and fluttering is worth all the trouble. 
Above all things in the keeping of birds, 
heatness is of the greatest importance. 
They need attention every day. If the bird 
is ‘‘too much of a trouble,” then do not 
keep it a day. Birds are very tender 
things, and as such are very susceptible to 
treatment, good or bad. They should have 
a plenty of air and light, but not the daz- 
zling sunshine. <A bird should not be out- 
of-doors when the air is at all chilly; and 
in winter it is cruel to leave it in a room in 
which the temperature goes down to freez- 
ing or below. 

‘“What shall we feed our birds ?” is a 
question frequently asked, and it is an im- 
portant one, as their health depends largely 
upon their food. Do not dose them with 
sweetmeats ; their systems demand a plain 
diet. The natural food of the canaries is 
seeds and green herbage, and a mixture of 
rape, canary, and hemp seed, together with 
chick weed, cress, cabbage, etc., is found 
to be the most healthful. A cuttle-fish 
bone (sold at the drug stores) hung in the 
cage will furnish the lime they need, and 
which they find in the wild state. 

Perhaps the most important point is to 
know what to do when the bird is sick. 
With proper care they seldom sicken, but 
sometimes illness is unavoidable. Birds 
will, without any apparent reason, take 
colds followed by sneezing’ and hoarseness. 


For this a bit of licorice, put in the drink- 
ing water, proves beneficial. In case of 
loss of appetite, shedding of feathers, and 
general decline, a plenty of water-cress is 
valuable. Young birds are frequently 
troubled with “gapes,” and should have 
an abundance of green food and be kept in 
a warm place. Canaries that are not 
properly cared for will be infested with 
lice, for which a little anise seed mixed with 
the gravel on the floor is a preventive. 
Epilepsy is caused by too rich food; the 
cure is in quiet and a simpler diet. In 
cases of diarrhcea put a rusty nail in the 
drinking water and chalk, broken fine, on 
the floor, omitting all green food. <A bird 
well cared for—and the care is by no means 
great—is a cheerful and cheering com- 
panion. If one loves such a pet—and 
most people do—the care is more than re- 
paid in bright plumage, graceful actions, 
and sweet music of these little birds.— 
American Agriculturist, 
———_0-e—_____ 


Effects of Severe Cold on Insects. 


A VERY general impression prevails that 
severe winters are prejudicial to insect life. 
It is, however, a quite erroneous impres- 
sion, for nothing has struck us so forcibly 
in our experience with injurious insects 
as the fact that in most cases they pass 
more safely through a steady, even if 
severe, winter than through a mild or 
changeable one. We have repeatedly called 
attention to this fact in our own writings, 
and Miss E. A. Ormerod, in her “ Notes of 
Observations on Injurious Insects,” for 
1879, has some quite pointed remarks on 
this subject, in connection with the sever- 
ity of the past winter in England. 

Severe and steady cold is not only favor- 
able to insect hibernation, by causing a 
continued state of torpor, but indirectly in 
preserving them from the attacks of birds 
and other animals, which, during such 
severe weather, cannot reach them in the 
frost-bound ground. 

Mild winters on the contrary, generally 
cause premature activity in insects, often 
followed by relapses into the torpid state, 
and such changes are prejudicial to their 
well being. Insectivorous animals also 
fare better during such mild winters.— 
American Entomologist. 


——_e- e—______ 
The Pedigree of the Dog. 


WHILE considering the problem of the 
origin of the dog, in a recent lecture at the 


Royal Institute, in London, Prof. Huxley 


expressed the opinion that its solution was 
easy if a beginning was made upon a solid 
basis of fact. Such a basis of fact was 
supplied by what was known of the origin 
of dogsin North America. The Indians 
of the northwestern parts of America were 
all in possession of half-tame cur-like dogs, 
living in the same way as the dogs in Egypt 
—in a semi-independent condition. In the 
same country there existed a wild animal— 
the Canis latrans, or prairie wolf. It was 
impossible to point out any distinction be- 
tween these prairie wolves and the domes: 
ticated dog of the Indians. It was some- 
what difficult to understand how these wild 
and fierce animals could be tamed; and yet, 
when one knew their habits, it was easy 
enough. The smaller wolves and jackals, 
although predacious and fierce, were en- 
dowed with singular curiosity ; that curi- 
osity directed them toward man and his 
doings, ‘There was not one of these animals 
which, if caught young—whether jackal 
or small wolf—could not be tamed and 
made as attached and devoted to man as 
any ordinary dog. It was not difficult to 
understand, therefore, how these animals 
became acquainted with man, how they 
became trained, and how from them sprang 
arace of domesticated animals which, curi- 
ously enough, were far more attached to 
their masters and the animals with which 
they were brought up than to members of 
their own family. If they could depend 
upon the fact that this one domestic dog 
originated in the taming of an indigenous 
wild animal, then the general problem of 
the origin of domestic dogs would take 
this form—Could they find in all parts of 
the world in which domestic dogs were 
known wild stock so similar to the existing 
race of dogs that there was nothing un- 
natural in supposing that they had the 
same origin as the Indian dogs? They 
might trace dog-like animals further: and 
further west, until, in Northern Africa, 
they had a whole series of kinds of dog- 
like animals, usually known as jackals. 
He believed that these wild stocks were 
the source from which, in each case, the 
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savages who originally began to tame dogs 
had derived the stock. This view was 
confirmed by archeological researches. 
They had preserved to them, on the monu- 
ments of ancieat Egypt, a great variety of 
forms of dogs, and it was significant that 
the further back they went the fewer were 
the varieties, until, at the time of the third 
and fourth dynasties—that is about 6,000 
years ago—there were only two well-marked 
forms of dogs. One of them was a com- 
paratively small cur-like dog, similar to 
that which was to be seen in the streets of 
Cairo at the present day, and the other 
was like a greyhound. The cur was, no 
doubt, a tame species of the wild jackal, 
which was still to be found in the same 
country; and with respect to the grey- 
hound, there was in Abyssinia a very 
long-headed dog, -which was very much 
of the same form as the greyhound, 
and which, it could hardly be doubted, 
was the source from which it sprang. 
Assuming that there was no doubt that 
the origin of dogs could be traced to 
these sources, the more modified forms 
of the domestic animal were simply 
the result of the selected breeding, which 
had given rise to the same modification in 
dogs as it had done in the case of pigeons. 
—Scientific American. 


———_e+e—_____ 


Patent Flour. 


ALMostT everybody knows of the flour, 
but not every one understands what it is. 
Stripped of technicalities, this is about the 
story of its manufacture. The best flour 
used to be made of winter wheat. Spring 
wheat yielded either much less in quantity, 
or else so much of the bran got into the 
flour in its manufacture that its color was 
intolerably dark. The wheat would be 
ground and then bolted. In the refuse— 
the bran and middlings—would be in- 
cluded a large proportion of the weight of 
the spring wheat, and this would sell more 
particularly for food for horses. Now the 
best of flour, and the most expensive, is 
made of this very refuse of the old-fash- 
ioned process. It all came out of the dis- 
covery of a way to draw out the bran. 
Under the new process the wheat is ground 
about as before. The first result is an or- 
dinary flour sold for exportation. Then 
the remainder is taken and put upon great 
horizontal sieves, and while agitation is 
going on there, an ingenious system of 
draught is rushing up through, and carries 
off the bran. What isleftisthe glutinous 
portion of the wheat, the most nutritious and 
most productive, and out of this, purified 
now by the drawing off of the bran, we 
get our new process flour. The result of 
the discovery of the process has been to 
make the poor spring wheat of Minnesota 
and upper Wisconsin the most valuable 
kind of grain.— American Miller. 


ee 
Water for Household Uses. 


Dr. A. B. Prescort, of Ann Harbor, 
read before the Michigan Sanitary Conven- 
tion a paper on ‘“‘ Use of Household Filters 
for Potable Water.” His practical con- 
clusions are thus given in The Sanitarian: 

1. A good portable filter, when in good 
order, removes from eighty to ninety per 
cent. of the putrescible organic matter 
from rain water. : 

2. Such a filter, in good order, supplied 
with unpolluted rain water, collected and 
stored with due cleanliness and with strict- 
est exclusion of ground drainage, furnishes 
a very pure water containing an average of 
only three-tenthsSs~and, at most, seven- 
tenths of the maximum safe quantity of 
nitrogenous organic matter . 

3. A good filter, in good order, cannot 
be at all depended upon to make polluted 
water safe for drinking. A polluted water, 
probably containing animal excreta, is 
liable to carry specific poison, as that of 
typhoid, and no filtration can be at all 
trusted to make it safe. 

4, In case of any potable water of doubt- 
ful purity, as regards organic matter, the 
danger from its use is very greatly lessened 
by its filtration through a good filter in 
good order. 

5. A good charcoal filter, used for clean 
rain water, and not kept submerged over 
half or two-thirds of the time, but left with 
the filter-bed drained off a part of every 
day, will remainin good order for consider- 
ane time, and may be relied on for at least a 
year. Air is far better than the purest 
water to cleanse a good charcoal filter. The 
better the filter the more readily it is 
cleansed of organic matter by atmospheric 


oxidation. Due care of a filter requires 
that all suspended matters should be re- 
moved before the water reaches the filter- 
bed. This is well accomplished by the 
sponge, interposed between the reservoir 
of unfiltered water and the bed. Of course, 
water that is loaded with impurities (es- 
pecially dissolved impurities) will far 
sooner clog a filter-bed and make it worth- 
less. It is only when supplied with ap- 
proximately pure water that the slight or- 
ganic residues can be removed by atmo- 
spheric oxidation, and the filter be consid- 
ered an almost permanent means of purifi- 
cation. 

6. Water should not be stored after it is 
filtered. Filtered water is like the manna 
of the Hebrews; it must be obtained fresh 
every day. Organic growths multiply in 
even pure water. These bodies are highly 
nitrogenous, perhaps taken nitrogen from 
the air, and they should be removed. Fil- 
tration does it. 

The best filter-bed is bone charcoal; per- 
haps the next best is wood charcoal. But, 
whatever the material, it must be so dis- 
posed that the water must all be subjected 
to capillary attraction as long as possible 
in going through the bed. A good filter-bed 
must be fine and close enough so that, at 
any given point, the liquid does not pass 
through faster than by drops. 


ove 
Piccalilli. 


The Sanitarian recommends the follow- 
ing receipt: One peck of green tomatoes; 
quarter peck of onions, slice and salt over 
night; one handful scraped horseradish; 
one ounce of turmeric powder; ounce each 
of.cloves and cinnamon; quarter pound of 
whole pepper; one pound each of mustard 
seed and flour mustard. Put in a large 
preserving kettle alternate layers of toma- 
toes, onions, cauliflower, some sliced green 
pickles, which have been cut up and salted 
over night, also one or two green peppers, 
with all the other ingredients; cover the 
whole with vinegar; boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes, stirring carefully. Pour off all 
the water that forms on the pickle when 
they lie in the salt. 


-2-@ 
Canned Meats and Vegetables. 


Mr. G. W. WIGNER, in recent numbers 
of The Analyst, London, has given the re- 
sults of the analysis of various tinned food 
products of American and Australian 
manufacture. The analyses were accom 
panied by tests, as dishes served at the 
table, and the results are quite satisfactory. 
It should be noted, however, that those 
only were examined which, from their ap- 
pearance, gave indication of care in pre- 
paration. 

1. Roast 
contained: 


beef (marked ‘‘ Thurbers’’) 


Moistineds sss 2c 
Albuminoid substances 18°93 
Containing nitrogen, 
2°99 per cent. 


.-. 60°73 per cent. 


sé 


TaaG a 
1°68 ¢ 

This is 10 to 20 per cent. more valuable, 
as an article of diet, than uncooked lean 
beef, ‘‘ and only slightly less valuable than 
cooked steak.” 

2. Boiled beef was found ‘‘ fully 20 per 
cent. more valuable as a food than raw 
lean meat.” The fat was low (8°5 per 
cent.), but the albuminoid substances, 
24:07 per cent. 

3. Boiled chicken contained 24 per cent. 
albuminoid substances, against 17 to 21 per 
cent. ‘‘in the flesh of chicken free from 
bone.” Moisture was about 20 per cent. less. 
This was considered by ‘* several who tried 
it even more palatable than ordinary cold 
roast chicken.” 

4, Mackerel. The analysis corresponded 
‘« very closely with Payen’s analysis of the 
flesh of the mackerel freed from bone,” but 
seemed to have a slight metallic flavor. 

5. Lobster. ‘‘ This certainly must be of 
value for food, and in flavor it was excel- 
lent, both for salad and when potted.” It 
contained 18°42 per cent. of albuminoids 
and 77°16 per cent. of moisture. 

6. Baked -beans contained 68°8 per cent. 
of water, about 50 per cent. of which was 
introduced for cooking purposes. It is 
considered a ‘‘ good and nutritious vegeta- 
ble food.” It is well to cook bacon with 
beans, as they are naturally deficient in 
fat. 

7. Peas. Ripe peas contain about 14 
per cent. of water, and as those examined 
contained 58°83 per cent., about 45 per cent. 
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had been added in cooking. They are 
‘“ probably quite as good for food as fresh- 
ly cooked peas.”’ 

8. Corned beef (St. Louis Canning Co.). 
The following is the analysis: 


MOIstiITe Noa. eeeias + 5 52°23 per cent, 
Albuminoid substances 25°44 < 
Containing nitrogen, 
4°07 per cent. 
EBD crsiste eet ae 


Bri i, th 


All things considered, its dietetic value is 
nearly twice that of boneless fresh beef, 
‘*and about two and one-third times as high 
as average joints of meat with bone.” 

9. Cooked beef tongue (St. Louis). ‘‘ As 
a breakfast dish, it is one of the best of all 
these tinned goods. Itis certainly supe- 
rior in this respect to the rolled and pressed 
tongue.” It contains 12°15 per cent. of all 
buminoids. 

10. Tomatoes. These gave 15°52 per 
cent. of solid matter, against 10°2 in ripe 
tomatoes. ‘‘The flavor of most of these 
has proved excellent, and in no case has 
there been any objectionable taste.” 

11. Soups were considered rather strong, 
but nutritious and fairly concentrated.” 

12. Succotash, ‘‘ a thoroughly American 
vegetable preparation. Is a very good 
specimen of a boiled vegetable food.” It 
contained 3°60 per cent. of albuminoids, 
1°66 per cent of cellulose, and 74°58 per 
cent. of water. 


Carp Culture. 


A LEATHER-BACK carp, weighing 71¢ Ib., 
has lately been taken in the government 
ponds at Washington. It was one of the 
original fish brought to this country by 
Mr. Hessel three years and a half ago. 
This shows a rate of growth far exceeding 
that of the same fish under similar circum- 
stances in Europe. Several marked advan- 
tages are claimed for the German carp for 
profitable cultivation. Any kind of pond, 
no matter how restricted, can be used. 
Difficulties of temperature or purity of 
water are scarcely factors in carp culture. 
Providing the water is not too cold, carp 
thrive rapidly. In fact, no natural water 
has yet been found too warm for them. 
Being vegetable feeders, carp thrive on 
the plants growing in the water, or may 
be given offal, like pigs, or boiled grain, 
like chickens. A large pond may be dug 


on arable land, allowed to grow carp for 


two or three years, the fish marketed, and 
the ground be brought under culture 
again, 

The profitableness of carp culture is 
shown by the following experience re- 
ported in a California paper. A gentle- 
man in that State bought six carp in 
January, 1876. One of them soon died, 
From the other five he raised the first year 
2,044 fish, and the year after 2,672. In 
1878 he sold two of his old fish, and raised 
4,000 from the remaining three. He had 
four shallow fish ponds, costing $50 each, 
aud covering about half an acre of low 
ground comparatively worthless for other 
uses. For his original fish he paid $30, 
and $10 for food stuff, making a total 
outlay of $240 In four years he sold $415 
worth of fish, and had from 4,000 to 6,000 
left, after supplying his own table with 
fish for eighteen months. 

There are thousands of small ponds 
throughout the country which might, 
with little trouble and large profit, be con- 
verted into carp ponds.—Scventific Ameri- 
can, 


ede 
Sealing Wax. 


ACCORDING to the best authority, terra- 
sigillaris, used by the Egyptians, appears to 
have been the first substance employed for 
sealing. Pliny denies that the Egyptians 
used seals, but Herodotus and others prove 
the contrary. Egyptian priests bound to 
the horns of cattle fit for sacrifice a piece 
of paper upon which they stuck some seal- 
ing earth and on which they made an im- 
pression with their seals. A peculiar kind 
of earth or clay seems to have been employ- 
ed in sealing by the Byzantine emperors. 
The earliest sealing wax was probably yel- 
low—white following, and in course of 
time, red; but probably not before the 
fourteenth century was green or black wax 
known. Resinous sealing wax as now 
used is said, upon the authority of Lebeeuf, 
to have been invented in 1440 by a French- 
man of the name of Rousseau. He prepared 
it from gum-lac, and probably obtained his 
knowledge from India. Louis XIII. pa- 
tronized the new invention, after which it 


was used largely throughout Paris, the sales 
bringing a handsome income to Rousseau. 
Ina work by Samuel Zimmermann, citizen 
of Augsburg, printed in 1579, there is a 
recipe for making red and green sealing 
wax, called Spanish wax, from resin. 


0-6-6 ——— 


Charcoal in Turkeys’ Feed. 


An old turkey-raiser made the following 
experiment: ‘‘ Four turkeys were fed on 
meal, boiled potatoes, and oats. Four 
others, of the same breed, were also at the 
same time confined in another pep, and fed 
daily upon the same article, but with one 
pint of finely pulverized charcoal mixed 
with their food. They had also a plenti- 
ful supply of charcoal in their pen. The 
eight were killed on the same day, and 
there was a gain of one and one-half 
pounds each in favor of the fowls which 
had been supplied with the charcoal, they 
being much the fattest, and the meat being 
greatly superiorin point of tenderness and 
flavor.” 


i id 


Treatment of New. Wooden Utensils. 


WoopEN vessels for containing articles 
of food, wine, etc., also wooden vessels for 
culinary purposes, can be rendered fit for 
immediate use by the removal of the un- 
pleasant extractive matters by treatment 
with a solution of washing soda. Thus, 
an ordinary barrel should be filled half full 
of water, and a solution of about two 
pounds of soda in as much water as will 
dissolve it poured in, and the liquids 
thoroughly mixed by shaking the barrel, 
which should then be filled to the bung 
with water, and allowed to remain from 
twelve to fourteen hours; then, after with- 
drawing the discolored liquid, it should 
be well rinsed and filled with pure water, 
and should remain a few hours more, when 
it will be fit for use. Other wooden uten- 
sils may be similarly treated. 


———_ ¢—_—____ 
Girl Repeaters in the Free Baths. 


Boy repeaters are detected by the cold- 
ness of their noses, but with girls the test 
is applied to their lips. The modus operandi 
is thus described by an eye-witness: 

‘‘ Just then a dainty and rosy cheeked 
lass came walking down the gangway with 
an unconscious innocence calculated to de- 
ceive Adam and all the serpents in the 
Garden of Eden. ‘‘Come here, my dear; 
how are you to-day?” said the matron in 
charge, saluting her with a kiss that would 
have destroyed the discipline of a man-of- 
war. 

“‘T am pretty well, thank you,” respond- 
ed four feet and ten inches of ‘‘ sweet six- 
teen.” 

‘‘ Well, that is nice; I am glad to hear 
it; but your lips are cold and you have 
been here before to-day, so run home to 
your mamma and come baek to-morrow.” 

What a transformation there was in that 
profile of girlish loveliness! It turned 
black, red, purple, growing more beautiful 
all the time. Then a scowl, a quiver, and 
a pre-Raphaelite thunderbolt tore up the 
scenery of her lovely mask, and from her 
classic lips she gave the matron a piece of 
her mind in the choicest Bowery dialect. 
The matron only smiled, remarking to the 
reporter (a lady of course): ‘‘They always 
get over it. She will come back to-mor- 
row in a nice muslin dress, smiling as 
sweetly as a June morning.” 


———-e@e- - - 


Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ Druaeists CIRCULAR,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This coyer is at once a 
“file” for preserving the papers as re- 
ceived, and a permanent ‘‘ binder” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers. 


——_—_e+ e —____ 
Back Numbers Wanted. 


We will pay fifteen cents each for any of 
the following numbers of the CrrcuLaR, 
in good condition: 

January, February, and June, 1876; 
June and October, 1877; November and 
December, 1878, and March, 1879. We 
also want, for asubscriber, February, 1863, 
and complete volume for 1862; write be- 
fore sending the papers, 


‘ 
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Random Notes. 


Rancid Butter may be improved by 
kneading it well with twenty per cent. 
lime water for about five minutes; then the 


water is poured off, the butter washed | 


with clear water, end salted anew. 


Mouth Wash.—The following is a good 
mixture to strengthen the gums: 
Alcohol 20 troy ounces. 
Chloroform. ...1 to 2 a 
Oilof peppermint.. sufficient. 


de 


Bread as a Digestive Agent.—Scheurer- 
Kestner, in Pharm. Centralh., has found 
that in fermenting dough a substance is 
formed which digests meat perfectly. 
‘‘Meat-bread” is prepared as follows: Eleven 
to twelve ounces of flour are mixed with 
one ounce of baker’s yeast, and six ounces 
of finely chopped meat; sufficient water 
is added to make a suitable dough, and the 
mixture is set aside for two or three days 
in a warm place ; the dough is then com- 
pleted, and baked as usual. This is a very 
nutritious aliment, the taste of which can 
be improved by substituting for a part of 


the raw meat some bacon, and adding 
onions, spices, etc. 
To Render Fabrice Incombustible it is 


recommended to soak it in a five per cent. 
solution of phosphate of ammonia. The 
fabric can only be charred, but will not 
burn with flame. If to the above phos- 
phate solution five per cent. of alum be 
added, it will even be impossible to char 
the tissue. 


Artificial Vanillin from Oil of Cloves.— 
For this purpose oil of cloves is diluted 
with three times its bulk of ether, and the 
liquid is shaken with a very diluted aqueous 
solution of potassa. An alkaline solution 
of eugenol is formed, which is separated 
from the oil, acidulated, and shaken with 
ether, which dissolves the eugenol. The 
ether being distilled off, the eugenol is 
treated with anbydrous acetic acid, and the 
aceto-eugenol thus formed is, in a very 
dilute solution, oxidized with a very weak, 
warm solution of permanganate of potassa. 
The product is then filtered, rendered 
slightly alkaline, and concentrated. Last- 
ly, it is acidulated and shaken with ether, 
to extract the vanillin. 


Clothes Wringer as Press.—Dieterich re- 
commends, in Droguisten-Zeit., the use of 
the ordinary clothes wringer as a pharma- 
ceutical press. He even uses it for plasters 
and ointments, but for this latter purpose 
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Book Notices. 


Tae Skin rN HEALTH AND DISEASP. 
L. Duncan BuLKLeEy, M.D., of the New 
York Hospital. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. 1880. 


This is another of the series of American 
Health Primers, edited by Dr. M. W. 
Keen, of Philadelphia. The writer wish- 
ing to make this little book serve both as 
a guide for the preservation of the health 
of the skin and as a popular dictionary of 
dermatology, has introduced in its pages 
not only the medical terms, but also the 
popular names used in reference to diseases 
of the skin. We already had occasion to 
notice these health primers, and bear wit- 
ness to their merits. The present one, both 
in the skilful treatment of the subject and 
clearness and simplicity of exposition, is 
inferior to none of its predecessors. 


NEw York Stare PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION. PROCEEDINGS OF THE Sp- 


COND ANNUAL MEsETING, SYRACUSE, 
May 19 AND 20, 1880. Published by the 
Association. 


A report of the meeting of the association 
was published last June in Tar Druaeists 
CrrcuLaR. Therefore we have only now 
to notice the printed proceedings, a very 
pleasant task, for the pamphlet is quite 
creditable to the association, and to the 
committee who attended to its publication, 
A feature which we most especially remark 
is the fullness of the report of the discus- 
sions as they took place at the various ses 
sions. This greatly enhances the interest 
of the proceedings, which are thus rendered 
more attractive to the reader than a mere 
reproduction of addresses and lists of offi- 
cers, Committees, and members. Two 
essays of practical value are also printed, 
and judging from the numbers of queries 
accepted, we may expect next year some 
good original papers. The New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association has our 
earnest wishes for its continued success 
and prosperity. 


MepicaL DEPARTMENT or Howarp UNI- 
VERSITY OF WaAsuHrneTon, D.C. Annual 
Announcement and Catalogue of the 
Thirteenth Session, 1880-81. 


The session will begin Oct. 1, 1880, and 
continue five months. In conformity with 
the spirit of the organic law, no charge is 
made for tuition, and the college is free to 
all, without regard to sex or race, who are 
desirous of pursuing the study of medicine, 


wraps round the press-bag, or cloth, a piece 
of parchment paper, which prevents the 
rubber rollers of the wringer from being 
soiled. 


Improved Polishing Cloth.-—The ordinary 
polishing cloth, consisting of coarse linen 
or hemp fabric impregnated with emery or 
tripoli_ by means of glue or paste, cannot 
be used for wet polishing. It is recom- 
mended to use chromated glue as an adhe- 
sive material, and then expose it to sun- 
light, which renders the glue insoluble even 
in hot water. 


To Age Oak Furniture.—Place the fur- 
niture in a small, dark room ; put on the 
floor a dish or saucer containing water of 
ammonia, and leave the furniture there till 
the color is sufficiently darkened. This 
method works better than washing the fur- 
niture with diluted ammonia. 


Waterproofing Boots.—One quart of 
boiled linseed oil, four ounces of mutton 
suet, one ounce and a half of beeswax, and 
one ounce of resin are melted together, 
and brushed on the dry boots while still 
hot. 


Bromide of Potassium.—The well-known 
firm of Gehe & Co., Leipzig, sold, in 1855, 
three and one-half pounds bromide of po- 
tassium, and in 1879 twenty-one thousand 
pounds. 


Analyses of some German Patent Medi- 
cines.—Dr. Koenig’s well-known patent 
remedies have been analyzed with the 
following result: The brust thee is a very 
good tea, consisting of the usual ingre- 
dients of pectoral species with rock candy, | 
and flavored with the oils of fennel and an. 
ise seed. The Hamburg tropfen are, as might | 
be expected, modelled upon the well-known 
Swedish bitters, elixir of life, etc. They 
contain, however, a larger proportion of 
agaric and an addition of inspissated juice 
of juniper berries. The well-known St. 
Jacob’s Oil is a good quality of oil of tur- 
pentine, with a little oil of rosemary and 
lavender, and colored with red saunders or 
alkanet.—Hachange, 


and are qualified therefor by good moral 
character, proper age, and suitable educa- 
tion. 


FREEDMEN’s HosPITAL AND ASYLUM oF 
Wasnineton, D.C. Annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879. B 
G. S. Parmer, M. D., Surgeon in chief. 
Printed at the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1879. 


MrpicaAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE MEDr- 
CAL COLLEGE. Sixth Regular Announce- 
ment. The session of 1880-81 will begin 
September 6, 1880. ; 


THE StuDENT’s Dose Book anp ANATO- 
MIST,COMBINED. By C. HENRI LEONARD, 


A.M.,M.D. Price one dollar. Detroit. 
1880. 
ANSTHESIA BY Erayt BROMIDE. By H. 


Avucustus Wiison, M.D. Reprinted 
from the Medical and Surgical Reporter, 
August 7, 1880. 
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AN agricultural journal advises painting 
the handles of small tools, such as scratch 
awls, trowels, pruning knives, etc., a 
bright red, so asto render them conspicu- 
ous when dropped in grass or mislaid. 


F. E. McALLISTER, 


Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Prepared Bird Food, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Flower and Garden Seeds, Bird Seed, &., 


29 FULTON STREHT, 
NEW YORK. 


Sbeppard’s Mocking Bird Food. Bird Gravel. 
= Canary “ Bird Lime 
Song storer. Bird Lice Destroyer 
ss Food for Gold Fish. (In Patent Bellows Box). 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty, 


“ 


By 


— BKIDDER’sS — 


PURE PEPSIN | 


—AND— 


SACCHIARATED PYEPSIN EE. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED FIRST-CLASS. PRICE LOWER THAN ANY IN MARKET. 


Send for price list and book of testimonials; it is indorsed and recommended by physicians and 
druggists everywhere in the United States. Sold at all wholesale and retail druggists. 


DEPOT: KIDDER & LAIRD, 


83 John Street, New York City. 
When writing for Price List, please mention the Drueeists CrrcuLarR. 


To the Medical Profession. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of the Profession to LACTOPEPTINE. 
After along series of careful experiments, we are able to produce its various compo« 
nents in an absolutely pure state, thus removing all unpleasant odor and taste (also 


slightly changing the color). We can confidently claim that its digestive properties 
are largely increased thereby, and can assert without hesitation that it is as perfect 
a digestive as can be produced. 

LACTOPEPTINE is the most important remedial agent ever presented to the 
Profession for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, 
Constipation, and all Diseases arising from imperfect nutrition. It contains the five 
active agents of digestion, viz.: Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg, Ptyalin, 
Lacticand Hydrochloric Acids, in combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 
Sugar of Milk 


BP oie) de) Si ies | 8 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ...4 drachms. 
Pepainincs scgatoi ss enlssirels teh cd e's 8 ounces, Wactic, Acid 2% < vc onkspe tien 5 fl. drachms. 
Pancreatine. 10. sot- wick kone 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fi. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption 


by Physicians is the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly 
established . 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., 


Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, University of the City of New York. 


SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., 


Professor Materia Medica, New York Medical College. 


F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Ph.D., 
Mat. Med. and Therap. in N. Y. Col. of Dent.; Prof. Chem. and Hyg. in Am. Vet. Col., ete. 


JAS. AITKEN MEIGS, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juris., Jeff. Medical College ; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 


W. W. DAWSON, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prof, Prin. and Prac. Surg., Med. College of Ohio; Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


ALFRED F. A KING, M.D., Washington, D. G., 


Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M.D., 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg. and Clinical Surg., University of Louisville, Ky. 


L. P. YANDELL, M.D., 


Prof. of Clin. Med., Diseases of Children, and Dermatology, University of Louisville, Ky. 


ROBT. BATTEY, M.D., Rome, Ga., 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. College, Ex Pres. Med. Association of Georgia. 


CLAUDE H. MASTIN, M.D., LL.D., Mobile, Ala., 


Prof. Chem., 


Pror. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.8., London, England. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 


10 & 12 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 1574. 


A. Ei. GERE, 
73 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT FOR SALE OF 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Dye Stuffs and Chemicals, 
GLUE, AND REFINED NEAT'S FOOT OIL. 


SOLE ACENT FOR A. L. McREYNOLDS’ 
Celebrated Yellow Prussiate Potash. 3 


| carry a full and complete stock of ali goods in above line, and fill 
orders promotly on receipt of same, 


[September, 1880, 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
this body convened at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, September 14, the 
place of assemblage being the large ball- 
room of Congress Hall. It was the most 
brilliant gathering that ever graced such an 
occasion. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President G. W. Sloan. He introduced Mr. 
Charles F. Fish, of Saratoga Springs, the 
Local Secretary, who delivered the address 
of welcome, a very happy effort, which 
was received with hearty applause. 

The President having, on behalf of the 
Association, tendered sincere thanks for the 
cordial welcome, appointed as a Committee 
on Credentials Messrs. F. T. Whiting, of 
Massachusetts; W. J. M. Gordon, of Ohio; 
and G. J. Luhne, of South Carolina. 

President Sloan then delivered the cus- 
tomary annual address. Briefly reviewing 
the progress made by the Association, an 
alluding to subjects of scientific and pro- 
fessional interest, he spoke at length on the 
growth and cultivation of medicinal plants 
in this country. He observed that in Cali- 
fornia many native plants are disappearing, 
and Australian arborescents and herbaceous 
species from Europe and Africa are taking 
their places. He discussed also the effects 
of the destruction of forests in this country 
upon the production of native medicinal 
plants, commenting on the disappearance 
of many of the smaller herbaceous species 
and shrubs, owing to the clearing out of 
the underbrush and the pasturage of the 
woodlands. An effort made in Illinois to 
raise from seed some of the plants used in 
pharmacy, had met with but indifferent 
success. Yet, in botanical gardens, expe- 
rience has demonstrated that almost every 
kind can be cultivated if judicious selec- 
tion of the ground is made, and close at- 
tention is paid to the habits of each plant. 
As the government shows no disposition to 
experiment in this direction, he thought 
the matter should be taken in hand by 
State Pharmaceutical Associations, in con- 
nection with State Boards of Agriculture, 
since the destruction of forests demands 
attention in respect to the extermination of 
medicinal plants as well as in other im- 
portant particulars. 

At the close of the address the Business 
Committee suggested that a committee of 
three be appointed to consider the recom- 
mendations contained in the President’s 
address, and Messrs. E. Scheffer, of Ken- 
tucky; J. Ingalls, of Georgia; and A. 
Robbins, of Pennsylvania, were appointed. 

On motion the courtesies of the floor 
were extended to the medical and pharma- 
ceutical profession of Saratoga, as also to 
those members of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the United States Pharmacopeia 
who were in attendance and were not mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee then read the names of one hundred 
and forty-one gentlemen who were proposed 
for membership. Under the rule the names 
were laid over until the following session. 

The Secretary then read the names of 
those who had signed the roll up to that 
time. 

The Committee on Credentials presented 
their report, giving the names of persons 
sent as delegates from the various Colleges 
of Pharmacy, Alumni Associations of 
Pharmaceutical Associations, thirty-six 
represented. Each delegation 
then named one member to act in their be- 
half on the Committee on Nominations, and 


| to these the President added the names of 
2 | five members to complete the committee. 


The President then appointed as a Com- 
mittee to report on the Exhibit of Drugs, 
Chemicals, and other articles: Messrs. C. 
H. Dalrymple, of New Jersey; Charles 
Huston, of Ohio; W. Blaikie, of New 


| York; P. C. Candidus, of Alabama; and 


G. H. Schaefer, of Iowa. 
The Chairman of the Committee on 
mendments to By-laws (Prof. J, P. 


Remington), was called upon to read his 
report in order that the Association might 
learn the extent of the proposed changes, 

After considerable discussion as to the 
better method of taking the matter into 
suitable consideration, it was made the 
special order of the second session, im- 
mediately following the orders of the 


Gay. 
everal announcements were made by 
the Chair, after which the motion to ad) 
journ prevailed. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING—SECOND SESSION. 


President Sloan called the meeting to or- 
der at 9:30; Secretary Maisch read the 
minutes of the previous session, and they 
were approved. 

Mr. G. W. Kennedy made some remarks 
as to the need of immediate action relative 
to the Centennial fund, for which about one 
hundred dollars were still needed to make 
it the property of the Association. 

The Report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was then read by Mr. C. A. Putts, giv- 
ing as the result of their deliberations the 
following recommendations for officers for 
the ensuing year: 


President. 
James T, Shinn, Philadelphia. 
Vice Presidents. 


George H. Schaefer, Fort Madison, Lowa; 
William 8. Thompson, Washington, D. C.; 
William Simpson, Raleigh, N. ©. 


Treasurer. 
Charles A. Tufts, Dover, N. H. 
Secretary. 
J. M. Maisch, Philadelphia. 
Reporter on Pharmacy. 
C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville. 
Executive Committee. 


George W. Kennedy, Pottsville, Penn.; 
Chairman; Adolph ¥. Miller, Philadel- 
phia; Charles Huston, Ohio; Thomas Dol- 
liber, Boston; John M. Maisch, ea officio. 


Committee on Drug Markets. 


Louis Lehn, Chairman, New York; 
Isaac L. Lyons, New Orleans; Thomas 
Whitfield, Chicago; John P. Muth, Balti- 
re i James G. Steele, San Francisco, 
Jal. 


Committee on Papers and Queries. 


J. U. Lloyd, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Starr H. Ambler, New York; William W. 
Bartlett, Boston. 


Business Committee. 


H. J. Menninger, Chairman, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Charles L. Eberle, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Edward H. Heinitsh, S. C. 


Committee on Prize Essays. 


C. Lewis Diehl, Chairman, Louisville, 
Ky.; John F. Judge, Cincinnati, Ohio.; 
Emil Scheffer, Louisville, Ky. 


Committee on Legislation. 


John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jesse W. Rankin, Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel A. 
D. Sheppard, Boston, Mass. 


Professor Bedford moved that the report 
be accepted, which was done, when he 
moved that a ballot be taken for J. T. Shinn 
as President for the ensuing year. The 
President appointed as tellers C. 8. East- 
man, of New Hampshire, and J. Roberts, 
of Maryland, who reported the election of 
James Shinn as the next President. The 
remaining officers were elected by one bal- 
lot deposited by the Secretary. 

The President-elect was escorted to the 
chair by Mr. William Saunders and A. E. 
Ebert, when he expressed his thanks to the 
Association for the very unexpected honor 
conferred upon him. The Vice Presidents, 
were then introduced, and made their ac- 
knowledgments. 


The election of members was in order, 
and gentlemen whose names were read at 
the previous session (one hundred and forty- 
one in all) were duly elected. 

The subject of the Centennial Fund was 
again brought before the Association, and 
the President appointed C. L. Eberle, of 
Philadelphia; A. E. Ebert, of Chicago; 
and C. L. Diehl, of Louisville, a commit- 
tee, to secure the remaining portion of the 
necessary funds at this meeting. 

Mr. George W. Kennedy, as Chairman, 
read the report of the Executive Committee, 
which narrated in detail the work of the 
committee for the past year. During the 
year 58 members had resigned and were 
dropped from membership, 15 died, and at 
present 1,152 were on the roll of member- 
ship. He alluded to the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Membership had secured a large 
addition of members, which would greatly 
increase the roll at the present meeting. 

The report of the Permanent Secretary 
was then read by Professor Maisch, and was 
eke accepted. - 

he Treasurer read his annual report for 
the fifteenth time (in fifteen years), stating 
the general facts relative to the duties of 
his office. Its burden is great, and few 
realize the severe tax it is to our genial 
friend, who sometimes thinks he is. unne- 
cessarily called on by members for informa- 
tion that a treasurer isnot expected to fur- 
nish in the line of his duties to the Associ- 
ation. 

(The writer of this report would suggest 
that members should only communicate 
with him ‘‘ on business,” which means send- 
ing their funds, and not obliging him to 
send a bill more than once before he gets 
ap appropriate response.) 

The financial results which he communi- 
cated were that during the year the receipts 
were: 


Balance from previous year....... $980.98 
Receipts for dues previous to 1880. 2,500.00 
sé if for 1880 ae. es 1,485.00 
Memberships ..cs. stot secretes 275.00 
hiifesmembershiprs. esc cnecess 370.00 
Sale of Proceedings.............. 42.97 
Certificates of membership : 160.50 
BMbertaufund ees. Cera ae intent 49,82 
$5,916.27 
Disbursements: For 
Proceedings........ $2,758.33 
Expenses of Perma- 
nent Secretary..... 894.26 
Expenses of Treas- 
DYCM eda seis setae 712.07 
Committee on mem- 
Dershipesupmsaicsis 75 
TMSUTANCEs 210s. </eraks ayers 15 4,454.66 


Balance to new account...$1,461.61 


The report was received with applause, 
accepted, and referred to an Auditing Com- 
mittee, and as such the President named 
W. J. M. Gordon, of Ohio; C. H. Dalrym- 

le, of New Jersey; and G@. W. Sloan, of 

ndiana. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Drug Market was prepared by its Chair- 
man, L. Lehn, of New York, and extracts 
from it were read by Professor J. P. Rem- 
ington. The report is one of interest, 
but of such a character that it cannot 
readily be condensed with advantage. 

The report was accepted and ordered to 
be printed in the Proceedings. 

Professor C. L. Diehl read a portion of 
the introductory to his report on the Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy, in which he stated that 
the large demand upon his time in prepar- 
ing and carrying on the work which he had 
undertaken for the Committee on Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia, had compelled him 
to make a report less complete and full than 
for several years past. There can, how- 
ever, be but little doubt that the work of 
Protessor Diehl will, as heretofore, reflect 
great credit upon him for his ability, and 
the members may expect a valuable synop- 
sis of the progress of pharmacy. The re- 
port itself was not presented to the Associa- 


178 


tion, but it was directed to be received and 
published. 

The Committee on Prize Essays presented 
a negative report, saying that they had no 
occasion to award a prize for last year’s 
work. 

On behalf of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Professor Maisch said that owing to 
bis absence in Europe, the Committee had 
not their report ready at this time, but 
asked leave to prepare one to be printed in 
the Proceedings; this request was granted. 

The Committee on Membership reported, 
the Chairman (Professor Bedford) stating 
that nearly every part of the country had 
been visited by the missives of this Com 
mittee, and that though the Committee had 
not met with the encouragement anticipa- 
ted, yet they had received one hundred and 
twenty applications for membership, the 
result of which would be an accession to 
the funds of the Association of about fif- 
teen hundred dollars. The report was ac- 
cepted, and referred for publication. 

‘The Committee on Publishing the Report 
of the Committee on Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopeia, Dr. George Ross, 
Chairman, was then read. The financial 
situation was that the committee collected 
$812.50 and expended $733.71, leaving a 


last word: ‘‘ He, with the Vice Presidents 
shall be also ex officio 
Council.” 


are renumbered.) 

CHAPTER 
‘« Executive Committee ” 
and replaced by the word ‘council,’ 


ber of the council ex officio. 


member of the council. 

CHAPTER IV., Article III.—The words, 
‘“ Executive Committee,” are supplanted 
by the word *‘ council,” making the Treas- 
urer a member ez officio of the council. 

CHAPTER Y., Article I.—Add 
words, ‘‘ by the council.” 

CHAPTER VI., OF THE Counctin. Article 
I.—The council shall consist of seventeen 
members, nine of whom shall be elected by 
ballot, by the Association, in the following 
manner: Three of them to serve for one 
year, three for two years, three for three 
years. At each subsequent annual meeting 
of the Association three members shall be 
elected to take the place of those whose 
terms will then expire, to serve for the 
term of three years. 


the 


members of this 
(The remaining articles of this chapter 


Il., Article I1V.—The words 
are stricken out 


making the Permanent Secretary a mem- 


CuapTer III., Article II., as amended, 
makes the ‘‘ Local Secretary” an ex officio 
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, | Teplaced by the word ‘‘ council,” and omit 
Article VI. In Article IX., resignations 
are reported to the council in place of the 
Association. 

In present Chapter VIII., Article IV., 
Section 5, the words “ Executive Com 
mittee” are replaced by ‘‘ council of the 


”| Association.” In Section 7 the Nominat- 
ing Committee present the names of 
persons for offices to fill the va- 


cancies in council. Section 8 is stricken 
out and replaced by the following: ‘‘ The 
minutes of the council shall be read in 
full, and its acts, if approved, shall be 
sustained by a vote of the majority of the 
members present, or if disapproved by a ma- 
jority of the members present, their acts 
shall be revised so as to be acceptable to 
the Association. 

The above changes were, as intimated, 
fully discussed, and were finally adopted as 
here printed. 

At the close of the discussion and after 
its adoption the Association requested the 
Nominating Committee to present the 
names of nine persons to act as members 


sirable. yet he wished to testify to the 
scientific correctness of the plan. Many 
terms used at present were not latinizable, 
and therefore he preferred to adhere to the 
present system, with such changes as were 
necessary to insure greater accuracy. Re- 
marks were made by Professor Maisch, 
Professor Remington, after which Profes- 
sor Bedford moved that the paper be re- 
ceived and published, and that the thanks 
of the Association be tendered to Profes. 
sor O. Oldberg for the excellent paper he 
had presented for the consideration of the 
Association. 

The Committee on the President’s Ad- 
dress then presented their report, advising 
that the recommendation in his report be 
carried into effect for the employment of 
a suitable person to prepare an index of 
the Proceedings for the past ten years, and 
that other of the recommendations had 
been already considered and acted upon 
by the Association itself. 

Mr. Charles F. Fish, of Saratoga Springs, 
read a paper on the Mineral Waters of that 


of the council in accordance with the ac- 
tion just taken, and also requested that the 
committees elected at the present time 
should continue to act until the close of 


locality, giving an exceedingly interesting 
summary of all the known facts as to their 
formation, history, medicinal use, and con- 
stituents. By means of diagrams he illus- 


balance of $78.79. This balance, in ac- 
cordance with the request of the donors, 
was tendered to the Committee on Centen- 
nial Fund, and had been accepted. The 
committee were complimented on their ex- 
cellent work ud results; the report was 
accepted, ana tney were discharged with 
thanks. The balance of funds was paid over 
to the Centennial Fund. 

The committee appointed in the early 
part of the morning to endeavor to secure 
the balance necessary to complete and se- 
cure the Centennial Fund reported their 
success. 

The collections of the morning had been 
$120, and the contribution from the Com- 
mittee for Publishing the Report on Re- 
vision of the Pharmacopewia was $78.79, 
in all $198.79, more than enough to cover 
the amount needed. 

(It may be satisfactory to some of our 
readers to know that in 1876, when the 
meeting of the Association was held in 
Philadelphia, the druggists of that city 
contributed a handsome sum to be expended 
in entertaining the members of the Associa- 
tion. After all bills had been paid there 
was a balance of $525. It was proposed at 
the meeting in 1877 that if the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, through its 
members, would contribute a similar 
amount, the whole sum would be made a 
special gift to the Association, the income 
of which to be given to those who desired 
pecuniary aid for work done in behalf of 
the Association During the interval, up 
to the meeting in 1878, but $163 had been 
collected, and previous to the meeting in 
Indianapolis about $30 more were contribu- 
ted. <A special committee at that meeting 
secured about $162 additional,and the special 
committee of 1880, $120, while the contri- 
bution of an unused portion of funds of 
another committee, $78.79, now makes the 
total receipts from the Association about 
$054, which secures the other fund of 
$525.) 

{n accordance with a previous resolution, 
the subject of change in the Constitution 
and By-laws in order to provide a “ Busi- 
ness Council” was taken up. The whole 
matter was, a year previously, referred to 
Professor J. P. Remington, to prepare a 
draft of the necessary changes, and present 
it for consideration at this meeting. 

They were now read for the second time, 
considered in detail, discussed, amended, 
and finally adopted as amended. The 
word ‘‘ Business” was dropped from the 
title and it is simply the ‘“ Council” of 
the Association. The form as here appre- 
hended is the final one which was adopted 
by the Association: 

“ Alterations in the Constitution and 
By-laws of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association providing for the establishment 
of a Council.” 

Constitution. 

ARTICLE IV.—The business of the As- 
sociation which is not of a scientific char- 
acter shall be in charge of a council, which 
shall be empowered to transact business for 
the Association between the times of meet- 
ing, and to perform such duties as may from 
time to time be committed to them by the 
Association, their acts, however, being sub- 
ject to revision by the Association. (The 
present Articles 1V. and V. are renumbered 
V and VI.) 

By-laws. 


ARTICLE II.—The President, three Vice 
Presidents, Secretary, Local Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Reporter on Progress of 
Pharmacy of the Association shall be ex 
officio members of the council. 

ARTICLE III.—Vacancies which may oc- 
cur in the council shall be filled for the un- 
expired term or terms by the Association 
at its next annual meeting. 

ARTICLE IV.—The officers of the coun- 
cil shall consist of a Chairman, Vice Chair- 
man, and Secretary, to be elected by ballot 
annually by the council. 

ARTICLE V.—The council shall be 
charged with the transaction of unfinished 
business of the Association from one an- 
nual meeting to another, and with collect- 
ing, arranging, and expediting the business 
of the Association during the sessions of 
the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VL—There shall be elected 
annually by ballot, by the council, three 
standing committees of the council: a 
Committee on Membership, a Committee 
on Publication, and a Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom shall be referred such du- 
ties as are appropriate to their respective 
functions as the council shall direct: they 
shall report annually to the council, and 
at such times as the council may direct. 
ArticLe VII., Section 1—The coun 
cil shall have charge of the revision of the 
roll, and the publication of the Proceed- 


ings. 
Section II.—The Secretary of the 
council of the Association shall read at 
one session of the Association the names 
of those candidates for membership which 
have been approved by the Committee on 
Membership, and the applicants shall be 
balloted for at the next session of the 
council by the members present, when a 
vote of two-thirds shall be sufficient to 
elect them. 
Section III.—The council shall decide 
upon apy objections which may be pre- 
sented to them (which must be in writing, 
with the member’s name attached), refer- 
ting to the fitness of the candidates for 
membership, and no names shall be balloted 
for without first receiving the approval of 
the council. 
Section IV.—The Committee on Mem- 
bership shall report at each annual meeting 
of the council a revised roll of member. 
ship, with appropriate notices of deceased 
members, and the names of any who, hav- 
ing become disconnected with the Associa- 
tion, refuse to return their certificates of 
membership as provided by the By-laws. 
ARTICLE VIII.—The council shall fur- 
nish to each member of the Association, 
not in arrears, one copy of the annual pub- 
lication of the Proceedings, which publi- 
cation shall contain the correct roll of 
members, full minutes of the several sit- 
tings of the Association and of the coun- 
cil; the reports of the President and com. 
mittees, together with such addresses, svi- 
entific papers, discussions, notices of new 
processes and preparations as they may 
deem worthy of insertion, and shall tix the 
price at which the Proceedings shall be 
sold. 
The present chapter six is made chapter 
seven; in Article I, to read “four” 
standing committees, and erase the words 
Executive Committee and Business Com 
mittee. Omit Articles II., 1II., IV., and 
X. In present Chapter VIL., Article IL., 


CHapTEeR I. Article I.—Add after the 


the words ‘‘ Executive Committee ” are 


given of this paper, as such a course would 


trated the evolution of the geological phe- 
nomena, and by an immense chart showed 
the mineral constituents of each of the 
springs. The reading of the paper was 
received with hearty applause, and on mo- 
tion the paper was received with thanks 
of the Association, and directed to be 
printed, as well as the diagrams and the 
analytical chart of the various mineral 
springs. ~ 

Professor C. Lewis Diehl read a paper on 
Fluid Extracts, an abstract of which will 
be found elsewhere. In the discussion 
which followed many interesting facts 
were elicited relative to the solubility of 
the active principles of the drug as they 
exist in the plant in a weaker alcoholic 
menstruum than will dissolve those same 
principles when they are removed from the 
drug. Numerous instances were given of 
the difference of solubility alluded to. 
Professor Diehl] exhibited a large number 
of specimens in connection with his paper, 
and we bespeak for the original paper, 
when published, a careful perusal. 

Professor G. F. H. Markoe read a paper 
on Ferric Hydrate, an abstract of which 
will be found below. 

Mr. George W. Keunedy read a paper in 
reply to a query as to the more desirable 
galenical preparations of Rhamnus Purshi- 
ana, and recommended a fluid extract and 
an elixir, for both of which formulas were 
given. 

He also read a paper in reply to a query 
in regard to the medicinal virtues of As- 
pidium marginale as compared with the 
European variety; the question was also 
whether the former can be procured in 
quantities, and if its virtues entitle it to 
recognition in the Pharmacopeia. The 
replies of Mr. Kennedy are all in the 
affirmative, he believing the native plant 
to be fully equal to the European in me- 
dicinal effect, and that as it can be readily 
procured to meet any demand, it should be 
made officinal. 

Mr. P. C. Candidus, of Mobile, Ala., 
then read a paper on the increase of volume 
when solutions are prepared from saline 
substances, an abstract of which is printed 
later on. 

Mr. 8. L. Coffin’s paper on the Solubility 
of Lupulin in Alcohol and Aromatic 
Spirits of Ammonia was read. 

The Association then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—FOURTH SESSION. 


Vice President, G. H. Schaefer, in the 
chair. The minutes were read by the 
Secretary, and on motion adopted. Ac- 
cording to a previous resolution, the sub- 
ject of changing the By-laws on the elec- 
tion of officers, was made the special order 
of the afternoon session. The resolutions 
to this effect, offered by Dr. E. R. Squibb, 
were then read, and after them the resolu- 
tion presented by Mr. Joseph Roberts as a 
substitute for those of Dr. Squibb. Discus- 
sion being now in order it was participated 
in by Mr. J. Roberts, Professor Reming- 
ton, A. E. Ebert, Professor Markoe, ©. L. 
Eberle, L. E. Nicot, W. P. De Forest, G. 
M. Baker, T. F. Main, and Professor J, 
Faris Moore. Resolutions to indefinitely 
postpone, and to lie over, were voted down. 
After considerable discussion the motion of 
Mr. J. Roberts was adopted as a substitute 
for the original motion by a vote of 62 to 
21. ; 

On the motion to adopt Mr. J. Roberts’ 
resolution as the original motion it was 


this annual meeting, when the council 
would be organized. 

On motion the Association then ad- 
journed to Thursday morning at 9 o’clock. 


THURSDAY MORNING—THIRD SESSION. 


At 9:30 the Association was convened, 

the President in the chair, and the reading 

of the minutes was followed by their adop- 
tion. A telegram from the California 
College of Pharmacy, sending their cordial 
greetings, wasread by Secretary Maisch and 
received with great applause. 

Invitations were then read desiring the 
Association to hold their next annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., Asbury Park, N. J., Washington, 
Milwaukee, Peoria, Il]., and on motion a 
committee was appointed by the President 
consisting of G. F. H. Markoe, of Boston; 
Eli Lilly, of Indianapolis; and G. J. Luhn, 
of Charleston, 8. C., to report to the Asso- 
ciation as to time and place of the next 
meeting. 

Dr. E. R. Squibb presented a series of 
resolutions and propositions to alter the 
Constitution and By-laws relative to the 
mode of election of officers, suggesting 
that, as at present constituted, some locali- 
ties were represented by several delegates 
while other localities had none, and his 
proposition was that every State, Territory, 
district, vr province should be entitled to 
only a single delegate; that where there 
were several delegates, these should meet 
and select from their number a single dele- 
gate who should represent that State or 
locality in the Nominating Committee. 
He presented his views on the subject, ex- 
plaining the desirability and reasons for the 
proposed change. 

Mr. Joseph Roberts, of Baltimore, offered 
a resolution that so much of the By-laws 
as refer to the appointment of the Nomi- 
nating Committee be repealed, substituting 
therefor suitable By-laws, providing for 
Open nominations on the floor of the con- 
vention, and the selection and election by 
the members direct instead of through a 
committee. This proposition was made 
as a substitute for Dr. Squibb’s resolutions 
on the same subject. After a brief discus- 
siou it was, on motion of Professor Rem- 
ington, made the special subject of consi- 
deration at the opening of the afternoon 
session. 

Professor Oscar Oldberg then read an ex- 
cellent and thoroughly scholarly paper on 
Pharmacopeial Nomenclature, advocating 
amore scientific and correct one than has 
heretofore been in vogue. No abstract is 


not fairly represent the views of the writer. 
With the paper printed forms were circu- 
lated showing the present and proposed 
names for all the articles at present offici- 
nal in the United States Pharmacopeeia, or 
likely to be inserted in the new edition now 
in course of preparation. 

Dr. Squibb, in speaking on the subject 
of Dr. Oldberg’s paper, recognized ‘the 
truth and carefulness of the statements of 
the writer, and said that he had no doubt 
that they were far more correct than many 
of the terms now in use; he admitted also 
the soundness of the principles guiding 
Dr. Oldberg in his paper. They were, 
however, in a measure in advance of the 
necessity of pharmacopaial literature, and 
the abrupt change which it would produce, 
if adopted, would make it somewhat unde- 


' Canadense. 


October, 1880.] 


lost for want of the constitutional majority 
required (three-fourths), the vote standing 
69 to 44. The whole was therefore lost, 
and the matter stands unchanged. (It will 
be seen by referring to the previous part 
of the Proceedings, that in providing for 
changes in the Constitution and By-laws, 
Article VI., Chapter VIL, is stricken 
out.) 

New members proposed at previous ses- 
sions were elected. The Committee on the 
Treasurer’s Accounts reported that: these 
were entirely satisfactory in every respect, 
and gave their hearty commendations for 
the excellent manner in which the books 
are kept. The reading of the report was 
followed by a vote of thanks to the Treas- 
urer, to which he responded by—a smile, 
in fact, several smiles. 

The report of the Committee on the 
President's Address was then taken up, 
and the recommendation to procure a suit- 
able person to prepare an index to the last 
ten annual volumes was favorably acted 
upon. 

The recommendation in regard to the 
abolition of stamp tax on perfumery, pro- 
prietary medicines, etc., which it was pro- 
posed to endorse through referring it to 
the Committee on Legislation, was objected 
to, and was laid over for further considera- 
tion. The committee favored the appoint- 
ing of a special committee to report at 
this meeting on the desirability of a change 
of time in holding the meetings. 

Vice President G. H. Schaefer, having 
called E. Lilly, of Indianapolis, to the 
chair, presented a series of resolutions en- 
dorsing the action of the Western Drug- 
gists Association in their efforts to have 
the special tax on proprietary articles and 
perfumery removed, and followed it with 
some explanatory remarks on the work ac- 
complished and proposed. A motion was 
made to strike out the word medicines, and 
this was followed by a motion to lay the sub- 
ject on the table, which latter motion pre- 
Vailed. 

The paper of J. U. Lloyd, on Leptan 
drin, was then read, accepted, and referred 
for publication, with thanks to its author. 

F. B. Powers read a paper on Asarum 
It was an elaborate and ex- 


' haustive essay, showing conclusively that 


the author’s devotion to scientific study has 
made him a competent manipulator in the 
field of organic chemistry. We do not 


em an abstract of the paper, simply 


ecause the paper is so thorough and de- 
tailed in all its several parts, that an epi- 
tome of it would be unjust to the writer. 
We would here state that the essay com- 


| prises a thorough botanical account of the 


plant, its physical characters, its pharma- 
ceutical relations, its chemical analysis, the 


' separation of the constituents of the plant, 
| and the ultimate analysis of each. 


It is 


| one of the most perfect contributions made 


to organic chemistry we have noticed. The 
paper was received with thanks and re- 
ferred for publication. 

The report of the Committee on the Next 
Place of Meeting was then taken up for 
consideration, and Mr. J. Roberts moved 
that the recommendation of the committee 
to hold the next annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., be adopted. The motion 
was seconded and some lively discussion 
ensued. Professor Remington advocated 
Chicago, and Mr. C. Becker, of George- 
town, D. C., made arguments in favor of 
Washington. He was followed by Mr. 
T, Whitfield and A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, 
who recommended the latter city. Professor 


' Maisch read a letter from Kansas City, Mo., 


'45 to 41. 


and said that as they had no one present to 
speak for them, he felt called upon to state 
their claims. Ex-President Sloan explained 
the advantages which a meeting held there 
would have in an immense territory sur- 
rounding, as it was a central point for three 
of the great Statesof the West, and in each 
of which State pharmaceutical associations 
were being organized. Remarks were made 
by one or two others, favorable to Kansas 
City, and ona vote being taken to substi- 
tute Kansas City for Washington, D. C., 
the amendment was adopted by a vote of 
The vote being then called for, 
to hold the next annual meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo., on the second Tuesday (Yth) of 
August, 1881, was adopted by a vote of 48 
to 31. 

A motion to reconsider the date was lost, 
after which the meeting adjourned to Fri- 
day morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING—FIFTH SESSION. 


The Association met, were called to or- 
der, and the minutes read and adopted. 
Mr, A. G. Vogeler read a paper on the 


Syrup of Licorice, an abstract of which we 
publish elsewhere. 

Professor E. Scheffer moved that the 
resolutions relative to the abolition of stamp 
tax on proprietary medicines, perfumery, 
and similar articles be taken from the table 
for amendment, and that they be submitted 
in an amended form without debate, which 
was carried. 

The resolutions were then amended by 
inserting after the words perfumery ‘‘ ex- 
cept proprietary medicines,” and with this 
modification the resolutions, endorsing the 
action of the druggists of the West in their 
efforts to remove an annoying burden, was 
adopted. 

Mr. R. W. Gardner read a paper on Elix- 
irs, and submitted numerous samples as 
well as furnished formulas. The paper 
was accepted and referred for publication. 
(The paper is published in another part of 
this issue of THe Druaarsts CrrcuLar.) 

A paper by Charles Caspair, of Balti- 
more, on the Permanency of Pyrophos- 
phate of Iron made with Citrate of Soda, 
was read by Professor Remington. An 
abstract of the paper will be found in 
another column. 

Mr. A. G. Vogeler read a paper on Fruit 
Syrups. 

On behalf of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mr. H. J. Menninger read their 
report as to nominees for the proposed 
council. The names proposed were: to 
serve three years—Professor J. P. Reming- 
ton, George W. Kennedy, and H. J. Men- 
ninger; for two years—Thomas Whit- 
field, William Saunders, 8. A. D. Shep- 
pard; for one year—W. J. M. Gordon, 
John Ingalls, J. Roberts. On motion a 
ballot was taken, which resulted in the 
unanimous election of the gentlemen 
named. 

Ex-President Sloan offered a resolution 
that the former Committee on Membership 
be continued, and that, with the consent of 
the Association, there be added to the 
former committee the names of J. G. 
Steele, California; T. J. Casper, Ohio; W. 
Moll, Michigan; R. H. Hartung, Colora- 
do; H. J. Rose, Ontario; L. M. Connor, 
Texas; and J. Ingalls, Georgia. After a 
brief discussion, during which it was pro- 
posed that the title should be changed to 
‘*Committee on New Membership,” the 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. William Saunders then offered a 
resolution that the thanks of this Associa- 
tion are due to the Committee on Member- 
ship for their very successful work during 
the past year, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

The Business Committee moved that the 
thanks of the Association are due and are 
hereby tendered to the Local Secretary and 
to the Local Committee, as wellas to the 
citizens of Saratoga village, for the efficient 
and courteous management of details con- 
nected with the meeting. 

Mr. W. Saunders moved for a reconsider- 
ation of the vote asto the time of meet- 
ing, stating his reasons therefor. The 
motion was adopted, and was followed by 
a motion that the next annual meeting be 
held on the fourth Tuesday (28d) of Au- 
gust, and this motion was also adopted. 

The Executive Committee proposed the 
names of several persons for membership, 
after which a motion was made for a short 
recess, which was adopted. 


SIXTH SESSION. 


After the reading of the minutes and 
their adoption, a ballot was ordered for new 
members, which resulted in their election. 

Resolutions of thanks to the proprietors 
of the Mineral Springs, the proprietors of 
Congress Hall, and to the retiring officers 
were offered and adopted. 

Mr. C. H. Dalrymple, Chairman of the 
Committee on Exhibits, made a few re- 
marks as to the inability of the committee 
to prepare a report suitable for publication 
in so brief a time, and requested the privi- 
lege of thirty days’ time in which to pre- 
pare their report in full, and on motion the 
request was granted. 

It was also, by request. of the Business 
Committee, moved that all queries which 
have been previously accepted and have 
not been replied to at this meeting 
shall be dropped from the minutes, if those 
who have accepted them do not notify the 
Secretary within thirty days they desire 
them continued; but the same may be pre- 
sented as volunteer papers hereafter. The 
request was put to vote and carried. 

On motion the minutes were then read by 
the Secretary, adopted, and the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting came to an end by a 
motion to adjourn, which was adopted, 
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The Council of the A. P. A. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted 
last year Professor Remington presented 
at the present meeting of the A. P. A. a 
report embodying the necessary changes 
which were required to harmonize the new 
method suggested. 

By this plan much valuable time will be 
saved, as all purely business matters will 
be transacted by the council, whose acts are 
subject to revision by the Association. 
This method will doubtless shorten the 
time frequently wasted in wrangling over 
petty matters at the expense of more profit- 
able discussions on papers and other topics 
of scientific interest. 

In the British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence the plan works admirably, and there 
is no reason why, with such an excellent 
selection as has been made for the first 
council, it may not be a perfect success in 
this organization. 

The names of the nine members elected 
are already given elsewhere. In addition 
to these, the President, Vice Presidents, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter on Pro- 
gress of Pharmacy, and the Local Secretary 
are ex officio entitled to a seat in the coun- 
cil, making seventeen members in all. 

At the close of the convention of the 
A. P. A. the council was called together, 
and after organizing, selected the following 
officers and committees: 

Chairman—Professor J. P. Remington. 

Vice Chairman—Joseph Roberts. 

Secretary—G. W. Kennedy. 

Committee on Membership—G. W. Ken- 
nedy, Chairman; H. J. Menninger, J. In- 
galls, T. Whitfield, G. H. Schaefer. 

Committee on Hinance—S8. A. D. Shep- 
ard, Chairman; Joseph Roberts, C. A. 
Tufte, W. Simpson, W. 8. Thompson. 

Committee on Publication—Protessor J. 
P. Remington, Chairman; Professor C. L. 
Diehl, Professor J. M. Maisch, W. J. M. 
Gordon, William Saunders. 


Queries Accepted. 


1. What solutions of poisonous sub- 
stances usually prescribed in smal] amounts 
is it desirable to keep ready prepared in 
the prescription case? What strength of 
each is most convenient ? Name the mer- 
struums. G. W. Sioan, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2. In making berberin from Hydrastis 
Canadensis, the mother liquor, after separa- 
tion of berberin, contains substances of in- 
terest to experimenters. What are these ? 
Prof. E. ScHerrer, Louisville, Ky. 

3. What menstruum is best Baa oeal to 
extract and hold in solution the desirable 
principles of licorice root? E. W. Suepp, 
Boston, Mass. 

4. How is cimicifugin (macrotin) pre- 
pared ? Give its history. J. U. Luoyp, 
Cincinnati, O. 

5. Investigate the result of the decom- 
position attending submerged cryptoga- 
mic growth. KE. B. Stuart, Chicago, Il. 

6. Give a history of the microscopic ex- 
amination of the rhizoma of Apocynum 
androsefolium and of Apocyuum canna- 
binum. E. B. Sruart, Chicago, Il. 

7. What melting point is most desirable 
for petroleum ointment ? CHARLES RICE, 
New York. 

8. Is the yellow principle of Berberis 
aquifolium root identical with berberin ? 
FREDERICK B, Power, Philadelphia. 

9. What is the crystalline form of the 
white alkaloid of Hydrastis Canadensis 
(hydrastia)? What is its formula? FrRep- 
ERICK B. Power, Philadelphia. 

10. Can sugar of milk be profitably pre- 
pared in this country ? J. L. LEMBERGER, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

11. It is desirable to possess a method 
for separating and estimating glycerine in 
mixtures and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Can such a method be devised so as to ob- 
tain the glycerine free from foreign admix- 
tures ? Prof. B. F. Davenport, Boston, 
Mass. 

12. Can grape sugar or glucose be sub- 
stituted for cane sugar, honey, and gly- 
cerine in pharmaceutical preparations ? 
Give a practical essay on the subject. 
Cuas. B. ALLArRE, Peoria, Il]. 

13. Gentian. The presence or absence 
of tannin in the root of Gentiana lutea. The 
statements on this subject are conflicting. 
Prof. E. L. Parcu, Boston, Mass. 

14. It has been asserted that much difli- 
culty has been experienced in cultivating 
some species of medicinal plants owing to 
the failure of the seed to germinate. 
Would any special treatment of such seeds 
facilitate their germination ? Ww. SAuN- 
DERS, London, Ontario, 


15. The bark of Rhamnus Purshiana 
contains a substance that is said to strike 
a red color with ammonia. What is this 
principle? NatHan RosENWASSER, Cleve- 
land, O. 

16. The history of Rhamnus Purshiana. 
Jas. G. STEELE, San Francisco, Cal. 

17. Frankenia grandiflora is said to con- 
tain a large proportion of chloride of 
sodium. What is the amount, and what ° 
other characteristic principles may be pre- 
sent ? J. G. Grorr, Newport, R. I. 

18. What is the nature of the free acid 
contained in fluid extract of taraxacum: is 
it augmented in quantity by age and ex- 
posure, and does a similar change take 
place in the root collected in accordance 
with the Pharmacopeeia, and kept with or 
without special precautions? <A. G. 
Vo@ELER, Chicago, Il. 

19. Give working formulas for the va- 
rious pharmaceutical preparations of cod 
liver oil in use in the United States, and of 
such as may appear desirable from other 
countries, H. E. GriurritH, Niagara Falls, 
INES 

20. Guarana. Determine the best me- 
thod for its extraction so as to secure all 
the active principles with the least possible 
quantity or percentage strength of alcohol, 
and determine a rapid and pharmaceuti- 
cally accurate method for the assay of the 
alkaloid in its various preparations, and in 
the powder. J. H. FEEMsrErR, Cincinnati, 
O 


21. How do the commercial bismuth pre- 
parations compare with the requirements 
of the United States Pharmacopeia ? 
P. W. Beprorp, New York. 

22. Jaborandi. Determine the _ best 
methods for making a fluid extract, an 
extract, and for extracting its active prin- 
ciple (pilocarpia). G. W. Kernnepy, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

23. Ergot contains a large quantity of 
fixed oil which sometimes interferes with 
percolation, and which the British Phar- 
macopceia removes by ether. May petro- 
leum benzine be used for the same purpose 
and without injuring the medicinal pro- 
perties of ergot ? What quality of ben- 
zine (specific gravity, boiling point, etc.) 
is best adapted for the purpose, and may 
the fixed oil be used either in medicine or 
the arts? T:L. GoopaLez. 

24, It is desired to ascertain the solubil- 
ity of the officinal chemicals in alcohol of 
the specific gravity of 0°941 at 15:5° C= 
60° F., and at its boiling point. The me- 
thods should be stated. P.C. Canprpus, 
Mobile, Ala. 

25. Examine the methods for determin- 
ing the presence of foreign substances in 
beeswax with a view to their accuracy. 
J. W. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 

26. Examine the hypophosphites of com- 
merce, and ascertain the percentage of the 
hypophosphites contained in them. W. C. 
DuNKEE, Boston, Mass. 

27. A report on the quality of phosphate 
of soda as found in commerce. P. W. 
BEDFORD, New York. 

Queries upon acidum sulphuricum aro- 
Maticum, tioctura ferri chloridi, berberina, 
ointments, powdered extracts, and gelsem- 
ium, which were to have been answered at 
this meeting, were, by request, continued 
for another year. 


Papers in Reply to Queries. 


Query No. 10.—Fruit syrups. An essay 
on them with especial reference to their 
probable ‘adoption in the next Pharmaco- 
peeia? 

A.G. VoGELER, of Chicago, who ac- 
cepted this query, is of opinion that formu- 
las for such preparations should be included 
in a work like the National Pharmaco- 
poeia, and he supplied several such formu- 
las. For raspberry he described eight dif- 
ferent processes, expressing, however, his 
preference for that last named here, but with 
the addition of six per cent. of alcohol be- 
fore fermentation. Most of the formulas 
have been given in THE Druaeists Crr- 
LAR, to which he referred. They will be 
found in the back numbers of THE Drue- 
q@ists CrrcuLaR for 1870, page 48; 1872, 
page 128; 1873, page 130; 1874, page 208; 
1878, page 109; 1830, page 99. The others 
are in  Parrish’s Pharmacy, page 264; 
the British, Pharmacopeia; and Hand- 
buch d. Pharmacie Praxis, page 796. 

Syrup of Strawberry.—To two parts of 
strawberries, not crushed, add two and a 
half parts of sugar, shake frequently, strain 
without pressure, and to the clear syrup 
add twenty per cent. of alcohol. 

Syrup of Cherry.—Take black sour cher- 
ries; crush the fruit and stones, add five or 
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six per cent. of alcohol, and allow the mass | 


to ferment. Express, allow it to settle, de- 
cant or filter, and to five parts of the pre- 
pared juice add nine parts of sugar, and 
heat to the boiling point. 

Syrup of Mulberry.—Take of mulberry 
juice one imperial pint. Heat to the boil- 
ing point, filter, dissolve in this two pounds 
avoirdupois of sugar, and add two and a 
half ounces of rectided spirit. This is the 
formula of the British Pharmacopeia. 

Fruit Syrup for Lemonade. 


Raspberries.... ...«.- 100 parts. 
Blackberries........... 0 ane 
Bilberries........ ao a 
iemands Ses, son akies ss 150 ae 


Mash in a stone mortar, and add of cold 
water 1,500 parts. 

Let stand for three days or until ferment- 
ation is complete, express and filter. In 
every 2,500 parts dissolve of citric acid 40 
parts, and of sugar 4,500 parts. Heat to 
boiling. 

Query No. 16.—On Pyrophosphate of 
Iron, by CHAs. CASPARI, of Baltimore. 
Would the substitution of citrate of sodi- 
um for citrate of ammonium, in the offici- 
nal pyrophosphate of iron, make the latter 
less liable to become insoluble on keeping? 

The experiments detailed by Mr. Caspar 
conclusively prove that such a salt does not 
lose color or solubility even after expos- 
ure to the bright light of the store for 
eight months ina bottle frequently opened. 
A solution of 16 grains to the ounce, in 
water, showed scarcely a_ perceptible 
change after four weeks’ exposure, 

He added that for twelve months past he 
has dispensed this variety of pyrophos- 
phate, and never in avy instance has he had 
any trouble with it. 

Mr. Caspari suggests the following for- 
mula for making the pyrophosphate of iron: 

Pyrophosphate of sodium 

in crystals ... ......2,382 grains. 
Solution of tersulphate of 
LOM cctent serene 

Citric aciJ, crystals....... ) 

Pure dry sodium carbonate, 720 grains, 
or a sufficient quantity. 

Distilled water, a sufficient quantity. 

Dissolve the pyrophosphate of sodium in 
three pints of water with the aid of heat, 
and having cooled the solution to 50° F., 
gradually add to it the solution of tersul- 
phate of iron, previously diluted with one 
pint of distilled water, until a precipitate is 
no longer formed. Allow this to subside, 
and wash by decantation and drain the 
precipitate. 

Dissolve the citric acid in four fluid 
ounces of distilled water, and gradually add 
to it the sodium carbonate until neutral. In 
atared capsule, put the drained pyrophos- 
phate of iron, and add thesolution of citrate 
of sodium. When perfect solution has been 
effected, evaporate the whole at a heat not 
above 140° F to eight troy ounces, and 
spread on glass plates to dry. 
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Query No. 17.—Aromatic spirit of am- 
monia has been proposed as a menstruum 
for exhausting lupulin. Has this any ad- 
vantage over alcohol? Answered by 8. L. 
CoFFIN, of Chicago. 

Experiments were made by exhausting 
lupulin with both menstrua, by percola- 
tion and also by maceration. The prepa- 
rations show no difference in the amount 
of dissolved matter, but the tinctures pre- 
pared by percolation remain at the end 
of four months clear, bright, and free 
from sediment, while those made by ma- 
ceration give a deposit and become opaque. 

After a careful trial of their therapeutic 
value by a physician, the conclusion reached 
was, that there is no perceptible difference 
in the action of the two varieties of tinc- 
tures. This shows that the aromatic spirit 
of ammonia possesses no advantage over 
alcohol for exhausting lupulin. 


Query No. 19—On dissolving solids in 
water or other liquids, a change of bulk 
is generally produced, consisting in nearly 
every case of anincrease of volume. It is 
desired to work out a table of the changes 
of bulk produced by dissolving definite 
quantities of officinal solids in definite 
quantities of menstrua. Answered by P. 
C. Canpipvs, of Mobile, Ala. 

In reply to the above query, which is a 
continuation of Query 13 of last year, the 
writer states that only a few experiments 
remained to be made, as the most import- 
ant were already reported. In these ex- 
periments, the menstruum used was in all 
cases measured at 15°55° C. (= 60° Fah.), 
and after solution the measure was again 
‘aken at the same temperature. 
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According to the suggestions of Pror. 
J. M. Matscu, experiments were instituted 
to see whether different proportions and 
quantities would make any difference in 
the increase of volume, but no change of 
the kind was observed. The rate of in- 
crease remained constant. 

QuERY No 20.—What are the advan- 
tages and objections to preparing ferric 
hydrate, by the use of concentrated solu- 
tions of ammonia and. ferric sulphate, as 
compared with the use of diluted solutions, 
with the special object of employing the 
ferric hydrate in making the scale salts of 
iron? Answered by PROFESSOR G. F. H. 
MARKOB. 

The detailed experiments given by Pro- 
fessor Markoe show that a dense precipi- 
tate prepared by the use of concentrated 
solutions is quite as readily soluble in tar- 
taric or citric acids as the more gelatinous 
precipitate produced by using dilute solu- 
tions. The only thing to be avoided is the 
aggregation of lumps, which prevent the 
thorough washing of the precipitate. This 
trouble may be overcome by carefully mix- 
ing the hydratein a mortar before diluting 
with water or by passing the pasty precipi- 
tate through a hair sieve 

Query No. 21.—Mr. J. U. Luoyp, of 
Cincinnati, furnished an article upon the 
preparation of leptandrin and the various 
substances to be found in the market 
under that name. The original article sold 
as leptandrin was a dried resin prepared 
by the precipitation with water of an al- 
coholic tincture of the powdered root of 
leptandra virginica. This resinoid was 
afterward found to be comparatively inert, 
and the makers of leptandrin were com- 
pelled to furnish aclass of preparations 
more perfectly representing the therapeu- 
tical properties of the root. Mr. Lloyd 
believes that the most effective preparation 
is a carefully dried solid extract, and he 
gives a process for its preparation. He 
objects to the name ‘“‘leptandrin,” and 
favors the use of simply ‘‘dried eatract of 
leptandra.” The paper gave the complete 
history of the article sold under the name 
leptandrin, and was accompanied by a full 
line of specimens in illustration, 

Volunteer Papers. 
SYRUP OF LICORICE ROOT. 
BY A. G. VOGELER. 


ina percolator with a mixture of water 
sixteen fluid ounces, and water of am- 
monia three fluid drachms, for two or three 
days. Then remove the liquid and repeat 
the maceration twice with the same men- 
struum. To the mixed liquids add carbon- 
ate of magnesia, in fine powder, 
drachms, agitate and filter. Evaporate 
the liquid to sixteen fluid ounces, in which 
dissolve twenty-eight troy ounces of sugar 
and two fluid ounces of alcohol. The 
finished product measures thirty-four fluid 
ounces, 

THIRD REPORT ON FLUID EXTRACTS. 

BY PROFESSOR ©. LEWIS DIEHL. 

At the two last annual sessions of the 

Association Professor Diehl 


_ TAKE of licorice root, cut fine and free | 
from dust, eight troy ounces; macerate it | 


four | 


presented | 
elaborate reports upon this inexhaustible | 
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topic, and at this meeting added a supple- 
mental report, relating his experiments 
with different menstrua, the results ob- 
tained, and his effortsin devising formulas in 
| which a given wetght of drug would be 
represented by a suni’ar weight of finished 
product. He described, also, other ex- 
periments, in which a given weight (say one 
| hundred grammes) of the drug was repre- 
| sented by a similar volume (say one hun- 
dred cubic centimetres) of the finished 
product. 

The report explains his processes, the 
general plan of which was to exhaust the 
drug, retaining for each 100 parts of drug 
j used the first 80 parts of percolate, evap- 
orating the rest of the percolate carefully 
to the consistence of a thin extract, dis- 
solving this in the reserved portion, and 
| making up the volume of 100 parts by the 
addition of the menstruum used. 

As already noted parallel experiments 
were made so as to represent the drug both 
in weight of finished product and also in 
volume. 
| The report is accompanied with tables 
| giving the name of the drug and the kind 
of menstruum used, the specific gravity 
of the product, the quantity by volume of 
the fluid extracts of the United States 
Pharmacopeia, 1870, which corresponds 
to 100 volumes of the products of these 
experiments, when made to correspond, 
weight for weight, and the number of parts 
by weight proposed to be made from 100 
parts of drug, when made volume for 
weight. To illustrate his report he had 
placed in the exhibition hall one hundred 
and fifty specimens of fluid extracts which 
were made during the experiménts de- 
scribed in his memoir. 

The paper was received with thanks, and 
the specimens called forth the warmest 
compliments of those who examined them 
carefully. 

SCALE SALTS OF IRON. 

Mr. L. Dohme, of Baitimore, contributed 
a very valuable and complete paper on the 
more important preparations of iron, in- 
cluding the solutions of chloride, citrate, 
acetate, the solid chloride, and all the scale 
salts. 

We cannot reproduce the paper entire, 
and any abstract would do the author in- 
justice. We will only remark that it is 
characterizedby the usual care, exactness, 
and ability of the author. It is one of the 
best contributions to the literature of these 
compounds that has been made in several 
years —— 

New Members Elected. 


Alleman, E. A., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Aspinall, W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Allaire, Chas. B., Peoria, Ill. 
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Browne, C. E., Boston, Mass. 
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Ball, C. E Holyoke, Mass. 
Brewster, W. J., Hannibal, N. Y. 
Beebe, J. W., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Beyschlag, C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Betzler, J., Newark, N. J. 
Buffington, C. A., Indianola, Iowa. 
Buchannan, H. C., Okolona, Miss. 
Betts, H.S., Norwalk, Conn, 
Bigelow, [. J., Dyersville, Iowa. 
Bristol, Chas. E., Ansonia, Conn. 
Cable, Geo. W., Hot Springs, Ark, 
Carlton, Robt. M., Somersworth, N. H. 
Colcord, J. M., Saratoga, N. Y. 
Carslake, Geo. M., Bordentown, N. Y. 
Chapin, Wm. A., Boston, Mass. 
Coon, J. Y. D., Olean, N. Y. 
Clark, Wm. B., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Collins, L. D., New York City. 
Davis, J. B., Beaufort, N. C. 
Davis, EK. H., Rochester, N. Y. 
Duryee, Geo. E.. Schenectady, N. Y. 
De Cou, J. C., Trenton, N. J. 
Dodd, J. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dykeman, Geo. A., Catskill, N. Y. 
Du Bois, Wm. L., ¢ ss 
Dale, Wm. M., Chicago. Il. 
Eschmann, F. W. R., Hoboken, N.J. 
Evans, H. L., Montreal, Can. 
Fisher, Amos §8., Bergen, N. Y. 
Frazee, Geo. B., Columbus, Miss. 
Finkle, U. E., Yonkers, N. Y. 
French, Wm. B., Albany, N. Y. 
| Feth, J. G., Newport, Ky. 
Fell, J. E., Bloomington, Ill. 
Frisby, Frank, Atchison, Kan. 
Gray, Wm. H., Wheeling, W. Va. 
| Greyer, J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Gibson, Chas., Albany, N. Y. 
Gaus, L. H., us A 
Geier, O. W., Carrollton, Ky. 
Heagy, W. A., Alexandria, Ind. 
Hessen, G. A., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Heyerdahl, W., Sioux Falls, D. T. 
Hutchins, I., West Acton, Mass. 
Hagey, J. H., Chicago, Il. 

Hill. J. W. H., Saugus, Mass. 
Hawkins, H., Detroit, Mich. 
Hubacheck, Jos. H., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hayes, H. P., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Hassinger, 8. E. K., Philada., Pa. 
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Johnson, H. I., Waltham, Mass. 
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Kadlec, L. W., Chicago, I]. 

Kuerze, R. M., Cincinnati, Ohio. - 
Linn, Wm. B., New York City, 
Lockwood, 8. A., Red Bank, x J. 
Lippert. A. C. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lee, J. H., Asheville, N. C. | 
Mott, Geo., F., Catskill, N. Y. 
McCollough, W. S., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mocnkemoeller, Chas., “ es 
Moore, 8. H., Sioux City, Iowa. | 
McLeod, R., Quebec, Canada. | 
McMiller, R., Malone, N. Y. | 
Mook, Philip G., Greenfield, Ill. | 
Miller, C. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McClure, Wm. H., Albany, N.Y. 
McClure, A. * ‘f 
Morse, E. W., Oswego, N. Y. 
Major, O., Clinten, Iowa. 

Miner, M. A., Geneva, Wis. 
Maynard, H. 8., Chicago, IIL. 
Morris, L. I., Emporia, Kan. 

Mack, A., San Francisco, Cal. 
McLelland, Robt. C., Bryan, Texas. 
Newmann, A. E., Hot Springs, Ark. | 
Neate, Wm. I. C., Olympia, W. T. 
Newton, John, New York City. 
Neergaard, 8S. H., * és 
Otto, C. H., es s 
Oberdeener, M., St. Clara, Cal. 
Parsons, M. W., New York City. | 
Patton, John F., York, Pa. | 
Powell, Robt. B., Eureka, Cal. 
ape es E. T., Washington, D. C. 
Pollard, F. W., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Pease, F. M., Lee, Mass. 

Parker, J. H., New York City. 

Post, Wm. H., Newark, N. J. 

Porter, H. C., Towanda, Pa. 

Packard, D. C., Watertown, N. Y. 
Porter, W. C., Greensboro, N. C. 

Pearce, J. H., Toronto, Canada. 

Powell, Wm. R., New York City. 

Page, G. 8., “ “ sf 

Pursell, H., Bristol, Pa. 

Poley, F. H., Norristown, Pa. 

Roth, E. N., Thibodeaux, La. 
Rosenwasser, N., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ruppert, J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rockefeller, L., Englewood, N. J. 

Reed, I. H., New York City. 

Ross, E. H., Adrian, Mich. 

Sperry, H. J., New Haven, Conn. 
Sanderson, 8. F., Rochester, N. H. 

Smith, A., London, Ohio. 

Schuller, F. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Shren, J. A., Port Gibson, Miss. 
Sanderson, Geo. H., Waltham, Mass. 
Strochan, Wm. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shroder, J. L., Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 
Smith, W. A., Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Smyser, Wm. C., Windsor, Ill. 

Still, A. H., Detroit, Mich. 

Sweet, F. K., Lockport, N. Y. 

Slocum, F, L., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Simmon, K., St. Paul, Minn. 

Stewart, EK. B., Chicago, III. 

Senard, R., es 

Schemerhorn, W. 8., Stillwater, N. Y. 
Stabler, Wm., Norristown, Pa. 

Stanly, E. C., Auburn, N. Y. 

Scheimann, E. B., Louisville, Ky. 
Shearer, E. Y., New York City. 

Tierman, F, M., Roselle, N. J. 
Twonelby, John H., New Market, N. H.. 
Turner, Geo. H., Aibany, N. Y. 

Tindall, G. M. F., Aberdeen, Miss. 
Thayer, F. A., Chicago, Ll. 

Thompson, E. W., New Britain, Conn. 
Thurber, A. R., Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Vreeland, P., San Francisco, Cal. 
Vreeland, C. E., Orange, N. J. 

Van Antwerp, G., Mobile, Ala. 

Van Auken, J. A., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Vars, E. W., Niantic, R. I. 

William, Wm. H., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Walker, A., Freehold. N. J. ie 
Wambhoff, J. Ii., Delphos, Ohio. 

Weiser, E. I., Decorah, lowa. 

Weiser, Albert, Preston, Minn. 

Walker, Wm. J., Albany, N. Y. 

Weaver, Chas. A., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Yatman, J. L., Orange Valley, N. J. 


Pharmaceutical Exhibit. 
Tue exhibit at Saratoga Springs, of 
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tions, druggists’ sundries, and all the many 
things which go to make up the stock of 
the wholesale or retail pharmaceutist, will 
long be remembered as the most complete 
and perfect of any ever made in this coun- 
try. The building was admirably adapted 
for an exposition, as the ground floor, 
formerly used as a skating rink, covers a 
space of fully eleven thousand square feet. 
Almost every portion of the country con- 
tributed to it; from Maine to California 
exhibitors sent specimens of their products 
or articles of merchandise, and under the 
excellent management of the Local Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. F. Fish, aided by an efficient 
local committee, the display was skilfully 
arranged for effect and convenience. 

Your reporter cannot do justice to the 
excellence of all the many exhibits, and 
though careful to note the names of ex- 
hibitors, and the special characters of their 
exhibits, he is aware that he has failed to 
secure all the memoranda desired. Some 
articles may possibly have been entirely 
overlooked. 


With this preliminary avowal of a desire 
to do justice to all, he trusts that no ex- 
hibitor will feel aggrieved should his dis- 
play of products be accidentally passed 
without mention; and if the notice is briefer 
than he would desire, it must be remember- 
ed that with so much to note, and so little 
space to do it in, there must be necessarily 
a terse method of description. ‘‘ With 
malice to none, and charity for all,” he 
undertakes this description of the exhibi- 
tion. 

On entering the ‘‘Skating Rink” the 
impression was One of astonishment at the 
variety and extent of the exhibit and the 
remarkable good taste of its arrangement. 
Beginning with a walk around the outer 
rows of tubles, and then gradually contract- 
ing the circle, we come at last to the larg- 
est, most tasty, and valuable exhibit of all, 
that of Powers & Weightman, of Philadel- 
phia. On this stand are, it is said, over 
$50,000 worth of drugs and chemicals. 
Although confined to the few crude drugs 
from which some of their organic chemi- 
cals are made, they present of these many 
interesting varieties. We remark, opium 
from India, Persia, and various parts of 
Asia Minor; numerous varieties of calisaya 
from South America and the Oriental 
world, while adjoining these are the chemi- 
cals obtained from them. Space forbids 
any enumeration of the beautiful collec- 
tiop, and we content ourselves by saying 
that the exhibit of Powers & Weightman 
far exceeded any they have ever made, save 
at the Centennial. 


W. HH. Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
exhibited nearly the entire officinal prim- 
ary and secondary materia medica lists of 
botanical drugs, ground to _ officinal 
grades, and marked in accordance there- 
with. Nocomplete line of goods of this 
character has before been offered in this 
market. This portion of this exhibit par- 
takes of an educational character also, as 
the articles are classified in groups or bo- 
tanical families. Much difficulty and in 
convenience have been experienced by 
pharmaceutists in procuring drugs ground 
ready for percolation, and it is feared that 
in many instances this is a productive cause 
of unreliable preparations, as, unless the 
drug is in a proper degree of fineness, the 
process of percolation is not successfully 
carried out. 


We are authorized to say that they are 
guaranteed pure and select. This class of 
goods was represented by 250 specimens,in 
handsome glass stoppered bottles, labelled 
in Latin and English and number of pow- 
der. Over 200 specimens of fluid extracts 
representing as many different drugs; 50 
large bottles of essential oils,ssome of which 
are rare and expensive, as neroli «petit 
grain), neroli (bigarade), eucalyptus, laven- 
der (Mitcham) and flowers, sandal wood, 
ete. ; a fine specimen of sponge, measuring 
four feet in circumference, with the attach- 
ed coral still clinging to it, and valued, 
from its size and fine grade, at over $50; 
a large and fine assortment of their “ solu- 
ble pills” which were awarded the highest 
premiums at both of the two last Worlds 
fairs—Paris, 1878, and Sydney, 1879. A 
collection of phosphorescent substances 
which after a short exposure to light be- 
come luminous, were shown in a dark, 
boxed chamber with stereoscopic eyepiece, 
and presented a beautiful appearance, the 
substances showing different colored lights. 
Three large albums, containing well exe- 
cuted photographs of medicinal plants, the 
collection numbering 65, were carefully 
examined and proved very interesting. A 


case containing 60 rare alkaloids, and an- 
other containing 80 specimens of chemicals 
and other substances taken from the human 
body,excited much notice; a dozen pods of 
musk, a horn of civette in original pack- 
age as imported,and valued at $54; an ori- 
ginal package of otto of rose, value 
$260; a large bottle filled with grey amber- 
gris, value $176; tonqua beans, with the ex- 
ternal covering and sections of the same, a 
great rarity; California medicinal plants; 
fine specimens of coto bark, cassia fistula, 
quebracho bark from old and young tree, 
showing the different markings of age upon 
the external bark. 

A full line of chemically pure hypophos- 
phite syrups and elixirs, unalterable syrup 
of hydriodic acid, and other preparations 
of R. W. Gardner, New York, for whose 
preparations this firm are general agents. 

These preparations differ from the ordin- 
ary syrups of hypophosphites in contain- 
ing these salts in a perfectly pure state, 
which, the best authorities claim, very 
much improves their therapeutic action. 


McKesson & Robbins, of New York, 
made a large exhibit, of which the princi- 
pal features were crude drugs in original 
packages: quinia, cinchonia, and cinchoni- 
dia salts, of their own make; pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, and sponges. Their ex- 
hibit of cinchona barks was particularly 
interesting as it consisted of twenty-four 
bales and ceroons of South America and 
East Indian varieties. The assays at- 
tached to each specimen showed a range of 
from one-half to three per cent. of sul- 
phate of quinia, and indicated that the cul- 
tivated East Indian barks were much richer 
in alkaloids than the South American va- 
rieties. 

A particularly fine specimen of East 
Indian bark, assaying eight per cent. of 
sulpbate of quinia, was shown, also speci- 
mens of true calisaya, soft Columbian, and 
Loxa barks. A bale of mossed succirubra, 
yielding two per cent. of sulphate of 
quinia and three per cent. of sulphate of 
cinchonidia, was especially noticeable. A 
collection showing all the alkaloids, acids, 
and their salts obtained from cinchona, 
consisting of seventy-two specimens, was 
peculiarly interesting in this connection. 
This firm also exhibited sulphate and bi- 
sulphate of quinia, sulphate of cinchoni- 
dia, and powdered purified chinoidine, all 
of their own manufacture. 

Their exhibit of crude drugs contained, 
among other things, five cases of gum 
arabic, showing all selections; five cases 
of gum tragacanth; garbled Alexandria 
senna, cantharides, Calabar beans, coca 
leaf, etc. Many rare drugs and new reme- 
dies were shown in smaller quantities, 
among which were seven specimens of 
Chian turpentine. 

Their exhibit of pharmaceutical prepa- 
ration was quite extensive, including elix- 
irs, fluid and solid extracts, gelatine-coated 
pills, etc. Essential oils and flower ex- 
tracts, together with a fine assortment of 
sponges, added to theinterest of their dis- 
play, which was one of tlhe most extensive 
in the hall, and at the same time one of the 
greatest educational value to the pharma- 
ceutist. 


Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich., had 
a general assortment of their products, con- 
sisting of fluid extracts, sugar-coated and 
gelatine-coated pills, etc. This firm make 
a specialty of new and rare drugs. The 
most norable of the latter were specimens 
and colored plates describing the aspido- 
sperma or quebracho bark; tayuya; hoang 
nan, a remedy in leprosy, from China; 
menthol; Goyana Dominguensis, chew- 
stick; Piscidia, erythrinia, Jamaica dog- 
wood; Franciscea uniflora, manaca; San- 
guis bovinus exsiccatus, desiccated bul- 
lock’s blood; Liquor Ergotee purificatus, an 
assayed preparation of ergot, and a sam- 
ple, in original package, of true Chian 
turpentine, direct from Apothecaries’ 
Hall, London. The neat arrangement of 
this display, as well as the number of 
articles comparatively little known, made 
it an attractive exhibit. 


Rosengarten & Sons made a very modest 
but excellent display, mainly of organic 
chemicals, and’ chiefly of cinchona alka- 
loids and their combinations, though sults 
of bismuth, mercury, iodine, and perman- 
ganates were present; also some salicylates, 
all beautiful and of extreme purity. 


Charles T. White & Ov., New York, 
showed a fine assortment of their products, 
principal among which may be mentioned 
very fine crystals of strychnia and its seve- 
ral salts, quinia. and its compounds, bis- 
muth compounds, mercury compounds, 


valerianates, and other chemicals. The ar- 
rangement of a couple of magnifying 

lasses greatly enhanced the beauty and 
dsligkay of the crystals. 

Keasby & Mattison, of Philadelphia, have 
entered the list of manufacturing chemists, 
and for the first time displayed the cin- 
chona alkaloids of their own manufacture, 
The assortment of crude drugs was a very 
extensive one, and the several drug houses 
that made exhibits each made this a lead- 
ing feature. 


Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, exhibited one 
hundred specimens of crude drugs in half- 
gallon bottles, about fifty fluid extracts in 
similar vessels, and others in regular style 
as offered for sale. The crude drugs were 
an attractive feature of this exhibit, as also 
of the others already mentioned, and aa in 
each of these Ccisplays the articles were 
different, there was doubtiess a greater 
variety of crude drugs than ever before ex- 
hibited at one time. 

The other special features of this collec- 
tion were the pharmaceutical products of 
their own manufacture, and their per- 
fumes. Granular effervescing salts repre- 
senting the principal mineral springs, as 
well as a number of medicinal preparations 
made in the same style for easy administra- 
tion, were displayed in two gallon bottles, 
There were also. the scale salts of iron, 
granular salts, as chlorate potassand others, 
in similar bottles, and a very large number 
of the officinal preparations of the Pharma 
cope@ia, Solid extracts and fluid extracts 
were both fully represented, while the 
powdered medicinal extracts introduced by 
this house were shown in about forty varie- 
ties. We only spare room to add that the 
display of their perfumes was very attract- 
ive, and the criticisms favorable to their 
quality. 


Izhn & Fink occupied a long space on 
one side of the building, and had it well 
filled with a very choice assortment of im- 
ported drugs and chemicals, essential oils, 
und rare specimens. Many new drugs 
were shown, a fine collection of alkaloids, 
cabinet collections of metals, alkaloids, and 
physiological preparations. The exhibit 
was an exceedingly interesting one, and 
members lingered long to note the variety 
and novelty of the collection. 


Tarrant & Co. occupied a space at the 
farther end of the hall, and had arranged 
their exhibit with great attractiveness. 
Besides many crude drugs, some quite 
novel, they had several pot specimens of 
drugs in flower, among which we noted 
spiyelia, chamomile, gentian, and violet; a 
variety of rare and expensive volatile oils, 
including orris, ylang ylang, Ceylon cinna- 
mon, otto of rose, and many others; fluid 
extracts, elixirs, and other pharmaceutical 
preparations, in addition to the other arti- 
cles, made this a handsome and interesting 
exhibit. 


The handsome exhibit of John Wyeth & 
Brother, of Philadelphia, embraced elixirs, 
wines, dialyzed iron, syrups, fluid extracts, 
compressed powders or pills, papoma, 
Lawton’s absorbent cotton, and the granu- 
lated effervescent salts manufactured by 
Alfred Bishop, of London. They were 
attractively shown in handsome flint bot- 
tles, on a pyramid surmounting a walnut 
base, with a large bottle of elixir of free 
phosphorus at the apex. The fluid ex- 
tracts of this house are well known and 
appreciated. 

‘The compressed tablets attracted much 
attention, both from their shape and 
beauty, and the fact that they are readily 
administered, with prompt results follow- 
ing their use. Their dialyzed iron is one 
of the best preparations of this article pre- 
sented to the trade, owing both to its 
strength and freedom from taste. Papoma 
is already well and favorably known as a 
valuable dietetic food for infants and in- 
valids. Lawton’s absorbent cotton is being 
largely used. Bishop’s granulated effer- 
vescent salts are already well known, hay- 
ing a very large sale in this country. 
Messrs. Wyeth & Bro. also showed sam- 
ples of crude drugs from which their fluid 
extracts are prepared. 

Melior & Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, 
exhibited the extract of licorice for which 
their house is celebrated, a most excellent 
article, as every druggist knows. 


W. R. Warner & Co., of Philadelphia, 
bad a very full line of their elixirs, pills, 
lozenges, cachous, and numerous pharma. 
ceutical preparations, all of which were 
displayed in their new style of shop bot- 
tles. 


Bullock & Orenshaw, of Philadelphia, 
displayed a lineof sugar-coated pills and 
elixirs. The sugar-coated pills of this firm 
are coated without the use of heat, and the 
excipient employed is claimed to be not 
only soluble but even deliquescent, so that 
the pills remain permanently soluble. T he 
elixirs prepared by Bullock & Crenshaw 
are elegant in appearance and agreeable 
to the taste. They exhibited also Archi- 
bald Patent Suppository Mould, a pharma- 
ceutical appliance noticed in ‘tam Drue- 
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J. H. Zeilin, of Philadelphia, had a full 
line of the preparations introduced by the 
late Edward Parrish, and now manufac- 
tured by his son, Clemmons Parrish. 

Ei Lilly, of Indianapolis, made a most ex- 
tensive display of pulls, both sugar and 
gelatine coated. ‘The arrangement was In- 
genious and beautiful and attracted great 
attention. It was unquestionably one of 
the handsomest exhibits of pills ever made 
in this country. 

In domestic drugs, our native materia 
medica, there were special exhibits made 
by several houses, notably the California 
medicinal plants, sent by Jumes G. Steele, 
of San Francisco. There were fifty speci- 
mens in this collection, many of them quite 
new to the majority of the visitors. Mr. 
Steele has contributed largely to the know- 
ledge ot the members by his exhibits of the 
past two years. We unde stand this col- 
lection is designed for the New York Col- 
-ege of Pharmacy, as a gift from Mr. Steele. 


B. 0. & G. OC. Wilson, of Boston,exhibited 
u splendid variety of indigenous drugs, all 
of which were carefully selected, and, as 
usual, free from the worthless stalks and 
other material often found in the cheap va- 
rieties of pressed herbs. The standard of 
quality in Wuilson’s herbs has never been 
lowered, 

Huber & Oo., of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
exhibited a very interesting collection oi 
herbs, pressed and loose, of excellent ap- 
pearance. : 

Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, put-up in an 
attractive style, was shown by Lazell, 
Marsh & Gardiner, of New York, and also 
by R. Shoemaker, of Philadelpuia, while 
Yourtel & Gerrish, of Boston, exhibit 
‘ Stones” Cod Liver Oil, made on tue 
Massacausetts coast. 

More palatable than this last article and 
more popular are the refreshing beverages 
supplied by John Matthews, whose exubit 
wus one ot the first to be seen on entering 
the ‘‘Skating Rink.” 

It consisted of a large assorument of his 
regular-made goods, besides a few special- 
ties. One marble wall apparatus, for dis- 
pensing carbonated beverages and syrups, 
was a magnificent structure, greatly ad- 
mired by all druggists. 

The method ot drawing pure fruit syrup 
from glass tanks measuring the quantity of 
syrup into each tumbler, was most pieas- 
ingly demonstrated to the visitors, who 
were gratuitously supplied retreshing 
draughts of excellent ‘*carbonade” tfla- 
vored with quince, red currant, black rasp- 
berry, pineapple, or strawberry. ‘ne 
syrups were so fruity in flavor as to make 
one almost believe he had actually tasted 
the fruit. 

One table in the centre of the Matthews ex- 
hibit contained amedley of sectional draught 
arms, safety caps, the wonder cooler, and 
other partsof apparatus which made plain 
their inner construction. 

Tne wonder cooler is truly a wonderful 
device for dispensing cv/d carbonade. 

The gaseous waver is made to pass 
through the surrounding ice water i very 
thin sheets, which reduces the temperature 
to within two degrees ot freezing and holds 
it there while constantly drawing. 

The generators, sipuon fillers, coils of 
block-tin pipe, new style of agitator, acid 
siphon, mineral salts, and otuer artcies 
well arranged, presented a very attractive 
appearance. 

GLASSWARE. 


There were but few exhibitors of glass- 
ware, but each display was of its kind ex- 
cellent. 


The first one noted on passing down the 
right side of the building, was that made 
by Deun, Foster & Co., ot Boston. It was a 
splendid exhibit of ware for the use of and 
sale by druggists, and included shelf ware, 
globes forthe window, decorated glassware 
tor Cologues and other perfumes. ‘The 
clearness and brilliancy of the ware was 
noted by every one and elicited very favore 
able comment, 
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Whitall, Tatum & Oo., of New York and 
Philadelphia, had a very large display of 
their manufactures, which would seem to 
include nearly the whole line of a drug- 
gist’s necessities, from the common small 
bottle to the finest quality and oddest sizes 
that are ever wanted. They exhibited a 
full line of the druggists’ sundries of which 
they are manufacturers, including wares of 
glass, rubber, and their combinations, not 
orgetting atomizers, syringes of all kinds, 
and chemical ware of every variety of pat- 
tern. We noted their excellent new styles 
of reagent bottles, with the names in the 
glass, and therefore indestructible as well 
as clear and distinct. Their display was at- 
tractive and instructive, and we doubt not, 
one of mutual profit to both those who 
contributed it and those who examined it, 


J. M. Maris & Co., of Philadelphia and 
New York, were on the opposite side of the 
building, and had not only a fine display 
in glassware and apparatus, but also ‘‘sun- 
dries,” which means that the thousand and 
one of the small traps which the druggist 
needs for use or sale might have been seen 
there or at their warehouses. Their exhibit 
was a very large one in variety and quan- 
tity, and of great merit. 


P. J. McElroy, of East Cambridge, Mass., 
made a fine display of ‘‘blowpipe ” goods, 
v. é., such articles as are usually made by 
hand with the aid of the blowpipe, such as 
tube vials, case vials, syringes, fine ware 
for chemical use, made from tubing. His 
apparatus will always bear careful inspec- 
tion, andrarely, if ever, disappoints the pur- 
chaser. A handsome sample of ‘‘ Crooke’s 
Radiator” exhibited was nade by Mr. Mc- 
Elroy. 

In the way of pharmaceutical appliances 
and druggists’ sundries may be mertioned 
stills, suppository moulds, glassware, pill 
coaters, pill boxes, plasters, books, and 
other articles that cannot well be enume- 
rated. 

In stills for pharmaceutical use, the one 
exhibited by Prof. Remington is already 
well and favorably known to many, and is 
admirably adapted for the needs of the 
craft. 


J. H. Plaisted, of Waterville, Maine, pre- 
sented a suppository mould which ‘has always 
given great satisfaction, and is intended to 
be used in making suppositories when the 
materials are to be gently fused together 
and poured into the moulds The ‘“ Ne 
Plus Ultra” suppository mould, made by 
J. D. O'Donnell, of Washington, D. C., is 
intended to be used without the employ- 
ment of heat, the materials being forced 
into the moulds by a rammer and mallet. 


Theo. Ricksecker, of New York, exhibited 
his specialties in perfumery and toilet ar- 
ticles generally. His ‘ Perfection” tooth 
brushes, as a new and successful departure 
in American manufactures, attracted much 
attention, and their superiority to the for- 
eign was manifest. He showed the differ- 
ent stages of their manufacture, crude ma- 
terials, etc. He also exhibited his improved 
adhesive plaster, marine lint, and surgeon’s 
specialties. 

One of the most recent and valuable im- 
provements in mechanical appliances is 
the ‘‘ Vaporizer,” exhibited by Mr. Geo. 
Shepard Page, of New York. “It consists 
of a metal cup two inches in diameter, sup- 
ported by a stand six inches high. Aninch 
below the cup is a disk, which intercepts 
the heat supplied by a kerosene toy night 
lamp, causing the liquid placed in ‘the cup 
to be evaporated at a low temperature. 
Hence, carbolic acid, cresolene, or other 
antiseptics or disinfectants, Cologne, Florida 
water, bay water, or other perfumes can be 
volatilized perfectly and the atmosphere of a 
sick room thoroughly impregnated with 
them. Mr. Page also exhibited chemically 
pure cresolene (C,H;CH;0). This coal tar 
product possesses deep interest for every 
pharmaceutist and physician, as it has 
proved of great efficacy in the speedy cure 
of whooping cough, several hundred cases 
having been successfully treated during the 
past two years. It is also said to be very 
efficient in other zymotic diseases—as 
croup, diphtheria, scarlet fever, asthma, 
and catarrh. It is volatilized usually at 
night in the sleeping room of the patient. 

Messrs. W. H. Schieffelin & Co. are sole 
agents for the sale of these articles. 


The exhibit of Seabury & Johnson, of 
New York, was one of special interest. 
This firm has achieved great success in the 
art of plaster spreading, and its exhibit 
showed an endless variety of material, 
style, shape, and ‘‘ curative object.” All 
kinds, however, were characterized by 
neatness of finish and elegance of design. 


We cannot enumerate them, but noted 
about three hundred varieties of plasters, 
isinglass, and court plasters, lint, absorbent 
cotton, and other medicated cottons, oil 
silk, ete. 


Among the modest and unobtrusive ex- 
hibits was one made by Z. A. Olds, of New 
York, who displayed a few of the articles 
made by the Packer Manufacturing Co.: 
Packer’s tar soap, and Packer’s Florida 
water soap—one useful, the other delight- 
ful. 


The ‘‘ Stilligoute,” exhibited by May, 
Hirnhaber & Co., is a bottle cork with 
metal top attached, for dropping or sprink- 
ling liquids. It is admirably adapted for 
use in medicine or perfumery, and meets 
with a deservedly increasing popularity, 


Pill and Powder Boxes.—The elegant dis- 

lay of Randolph & English, of Richmond, 
Va was thoroughly enjoyed by all the 
members of the association. The neat and 
unique patterns, the tasteful character of 
the goods, their handsome finish, and the 
adaptation of the articles to their intended 
uses, made this a favorite place of resort 
for the visitors. 


Pili coating apparatus, for the use of the 
dispenser, were shown in actual use by H. 
M. Dury, of Nashville, Tenn., and H. 8S. 
Maynard, of Chicago. The first is a simple 
and inexpensive apparatus, and seems to 
answer the purpose for gelatine coating 
pills for pharmaceutical use. The second 
is more elaborate, very handsome in finish, 
and quite complete. The specimens of 
pills coated by it were very good, and in 
the hands of any ordinary operator the ap- 
paratus should yield a satisfactory result. 


Perfumes were displayed by several of 
the dealers in drugs and druggists’ sundries, 
but one of the most frequented places of 
resort for their examination by the mem- 
bers and visitors was the table of Lazedi, 
Marsh & Gardiner, of New York, who had 
some fifty varieties in all—some in plain 
and others in etched bottles, while several 
styles and sizes were shown for retailing. 


H. 0. Robinson, of Boston, made a very 
neat display of perfumes notable for their 
variety and style, and evidently left an ex- 
cellent impression on visitors, 


Robert Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, ex- 
hibited Johnson’s fluid beef and Norwegian 
cod liver oil. 


Andrew Geyer, of East Cambridge, Mass., 
displayed the well-known crescent nipple 
shields and breast pumps. 


The Gloucester Isinglass and Glue Co. ex- 
hibited an interesting variety of the fish 
products just named. They attracted con- 
siderable notice. 


The Galvano-Furadic Co. had samples of 
each size of their electrical instruments, as 
well as all the various styles of appliances 
in counection with this method of treat- 
ment. The exhibit was one of much inter- 
est to visitors. 


To tickle the palate,there was, besides the 
flowing soda fountain, an exhibit made by 
a worthy and modest druggist named W. 
G. Duckett, of Washington, D. C., fruit 
juices and syrups, obtained from the fruit 
only, and their delicious flavor fully justi- 


‘fies his claim. They are really excellent. 


Close by the last named exhibitor, as an 
article for domestic use, the sick room, and 
as a beverage, was a quantity of Montser- 
rat lime juice, a retreshing draught in 
warm weather, and well adapted for febrile 
complaints. 


MINERAL WATERS AND GEOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS, 


Although the meeting was held in the 
immediate vicinity of the largest collection 
of mineral springs in the world, the pro- 
prietors of each spring added to this ex- 
hibit samples of their commodities in bot- 
tles, many of which were opened for 
gratuttous dispensing, while the waters of 
the Excelsior and Union Springs were 
drawn from barrels in their natural condi- 
tion. 

We observed among the bottled waters 
exhibited: Congress, Empire, Columbian, 
Hathorn, Geyser, Champion Spouting, 
Vichy, Red, Star, High Rock, Excelsior, 
Union. 

Summit water from a spring in Cumber- 


land Co., Maine, was exhibited by Myers, 
Suter & Co., of New York. 


We must not fail to note the geological 
specimens of Saratoga County, and many 
curious and interesting formations of this 
kind which were exhibited by the local 


Secretary, Mr. Chas. F. Fish. Fossil sau- 


rians of immense size were on the table, | 


also a fossilized skull of some unlucky 
aborigine, and a variety of rock specimens 
of this locality; in all an exceedingly valu- 
able and instructive collection. 
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Balsam of Peru to Mask the Odor of 
Iodoform. 


TANNIN, which was recommended by 
Moleschott as a means of hiding the un- 
pleasant smell of iodoform, has not been 
wholly successful. Ether, which conceals 
the odor on account of its great volatility, 
is only useful for a short time, whilst oil of 
peppermint has not answered its expecta- 
tions. Dr. Lindemann, of Miinster, con- 
tributes to the Allg. Med. Centraizettung 
an account of experiments which he has 
made with several preparations in regard 
to this subject. The conclusion at which 
he has arrived is that the balsam of Peru 
completely masks the smell of iodoform, 
and renders it imperceptible to the most 
delicately organized. He mixes two parts 
of the balsam with one part of iodoform, 
and recommends vaselin as being the best 
medium for an unguent; it may also be em- 
ployed in an aqueous solution. The fol- 
lowing useful formule are subjoined: R.— 
Iodoform., 1 gram.; bals. peruv., 2 gram.; 
vaselin., 8 gram. M. f. ungt. R.—lodo- 
form., 1 gram. ; bals. peruv., 3 gram.; spir. 
vin., rectif., or glycerin., 12 gram. In re- 
gard to the preparation of these prescrip- 
tions, the author recommends that the 
iodoform should first be mixed with the 
balsam, and that the vehicle should after- 
wards be added. 

—-9o¢ 
On the Solubility of Pepsine. 
To the Druggists Circular : 

The solubility of the pepsine of com- 
merce seems to vary according to the state 
of dryness attained, mode of evaporation, 
age of the preparation, etc., and the writer 
of this has experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining a concentrated solution 
of the commercial saccharated pepsine 
with the quantity of muriatic acid stated 
on the label as sufficient to render the pep- 
sine soluble. 

If a given quantity of pepsine has to be 
rendered soluble for making an elixir, or 
some other preparation of pepsine, and we 
find that instead of 256 grains to a pint, we 
can only bring one-half of this quantity 
into solution, what shall we do? Do as 
many perhaps have done, knowingly or 
unknowingly, leave out what cannot be 
dissolved, or resort to other means? The 
writer of this resorted to eitrate of ammo- 
nia, and found this salt a very efficacious 
solvent. This occurred in 1870, and the 
writer has since had very frequently occa- 
sion to use citrate of ammonia with the 
best result as a solvent for pepsine, mak- 
ing a stable preparation. The only ques- 
tion is, is there any objection to the use of 
this salt as a solvent for pepsine, so far as 
the medical properties are concerned? Will 
it chemically affect pepsine? or will sim- 
ply its presence be objectionable? 

If there is no objection to citrate of am- 
monia, a solution of commercial pepsine 
can be prepared in the following manner: 
To one ounce of saccharated pepsine add 
one ounce of citric acid previously dissoly- 
ed in two ounces of water, and neutralized 
with a sufficient quantity of diluted ammo- 
nia. Add saccharated pepsine, water and 
wine, or spirit, as long as the solution is 
capable of dissolving any pepsine. The 
solution can be ee acidulous by not 
quite neutralizing the citric acid in the first 
place, or by afterwards adding more citric 
acid. If muriatic acid is added to pepsine, 
and citrate of ammonia or ammonia water, 
the solution will contain muriate and 
citrate of ammonia. 

To make elixir of pepsine and bismuth, 
it is of first importance to have a strictly 
neutral solution, neutral to blue and red 
litmus paper, and if the required quan- 
tity of pepsine is brought into solution by 
means of muriatic acid, it will be necessary 
to neutralize it, or the ammonio-citrate of 
bismuth will give a precipitate. 

A. F. W. Neynaser. 
—_oo—_————— 


New Formula for Fehling’s Solution. 
In order to replace the ordinary Fehling’s 
solution, which, as is known, decomposes 


after a time, Schreiter, of Wiirtemberg, 
suggests the following: 


& Salicylate of soda......... 20 grains 
Sulphate of copper....... 20. “ 
Caustic sodaies..<, ..:05 2) 100 cats 
Distilled water........... = AND ace 8* 


; 
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After filtration a clear blue fluid is ob. 
tained. On heating this in a test-tube the 
copper salt is decomposed, and the least 
trace of sugar present is indicated by a 
fine brownish-red color. According to 
Schreiter, this liquid can be perfectly well _ 
preserved. 


——————_#- o—______ 
On Syrup of Citric Acid. 
[FOR THE DRUGGISTS OCIROULAR.] 

BY J. B, MOORE. 


THERE is no flavoring substance more 
palatable or more popular than that of the 
lemon. In the form of lemon syrup, or its 
substitute, syrup of citric acid, it is very 
extensively used, not only in medicine, but 
as a beverage, as lemonade, etc. The syrup 
of lemon is now very rarely kept by phar- 
maceutists, the syrup of citric acid havin 
almost entirely superseded it on account 0 
the trouble and at times the expense of 
making the former, and tbe difficulty at- 
tending its preservation in good condition 
for a length of time. 

Syrup of citric acid is easily and cheaply 
made, and when well prepared, so as to pos- 
sess the true fruity lemon flavor, it is, in my 
opinion, in every respect equal, if not su- 
perior, to the veritable lemon syrup. Unp- 
fortunately, however, the formula of our 
Pharmacopeia for this syrup does not af- 
ford a  well-flavored and satisfactory 
preparation. The amount of oil of lemon 
employed (four minims to two pints of 
syrup) in the officinal formula is inade- 
quate to make a syrup of sufficient flavor. 

The syrup of citric acid is used in medi- 
cine almost exclusively to impart flavor to 
mixtures and to disguise or modify the 
taste of unpalatable medicines, — it is, 
therefore, valuable, to a great extent, in 
proportion to its flavoring power, 

If the process of the Pharmacopeeia is 
followed alarger proportion of oil of lemon 
than is directed in the formula can not be 
used, as it would not be held in solution, and 
would be liable to separate on standing and 
rise to the surface of the syrup, which 
would be objectionable. 

I have for a number of years tried to 
improve this formula, and have met with 
much difficulty in devising a process by 
which I could form a clear and permanent 
syrup, with the lemon flavor sufliciently 
pronounced to answer all the purposes for 
which it may be required, not only as a 
flavoring for medicinal use, but also a bey- 
erage in the shape of lemonade. 

As the result of my experiments I offer 
the following formula and process for the 
syrup of citric acid, which I have used for 
several years with much satisfaction: 


. Oil of lemon......10 to 15 minims. 
Citric acid, in powder.. 68 grains. 
Carbonate of magnesia, 

fine powder......... 4 grains. 
Sugar, in coarse powder 15 troy ounces. 


Boiling water.......... fiid aes 
Water, sufficient. 
Add the oil of lemon to the boiling 


water in a two-pint bottle; shake vigor- 
ously and add nine troy ounces of the su- 
gar; shake well occasionally until the mix- 
ture cools. Then add the carbonate of 
magnesium, and after the mixture has been 
again well shaken, filter through paper, 
passing sufficient water through the filter 
to make the filtered liquid measure four- 
teen fluid ounces; to this add the remainder 
of the sugar and the citric acid, and shake 
occasionally until dissolved, and, if neces- 
sary, strain through muslin. 

If after standing twenty-four hours the 
sugar is not all dissolved, the solution may be 
completed by placing the bottle in a water- 
bath at a temperature of from 140° to 150°. 

This syrup, as thus prepared, keeps much 
better than the officinal one, and is, in my 
opinion, in all respects, a better and more 
satisfactory preparation. If introduced 
immediately into four or eight ounce bot- 
tles, filled to the cork, stoppered tightly, and 
kept in a cvol, dark place, it will keep 
without scarcely any apparent change for 
three or four months. In fact, I have had 
samples preserved in this way that have 
remained in very good condition for eight 
months. But, like the officinal syrup, it is 
nevertheless liable to change in a short time, 
in hot weather, when brought up into the 
store-room. This teaches us the importance 
of keeping all such preparations in the cel- 
lar or some other dark, cool place, apart from 
the deteriorating influence of the warm 
store-room. This will, of course, give the 
dispenser a little extra trouble, for which, 
however, he will be amply rewarded by be- 
ing thus enabled to supply these perishable 
preparations in a more desirable condition. 
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In the above‘ formula I have employed 
an excess of oil of lemon, for the reason 
that it seems to yield a more highly flavored 
syrup than when just sufficient oil is used 
for saturation. 

The small quantity of carbonate of mag- 
nesium employed is barely sufficient to clear 
the syrup, and is much better when added 
to the syrup and shaken than when tritu- 
rated with the oil in the usual way, as 
when tritwrated it appears to impair some- 
what the flavor of the oil, and to di- 
minish the delicacy of the syrup. 

The filtration of the syrup towards the 
close of the process, although continuous, 
is sometimes a little slow, which, however, 
may be remedied by a change of filters, and 
by mixing a little water, say a half fluid 
ounce or so, with the remaining contents 
of the filter. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
the oil of lemon used for making this 
syrup should be the best and freshest that 
can be obtained. If the oil is in the least 
changed it will detract from the elegance 
and delicacy of the flavor of the product. 

When the syrup is intended for making 
a substitute for lemonade, it may be made 
with tartaric acid in whole or in part. 
Tartaric acid, 1 think, forms a syrup with 
more life and piquancy than the citric 
acid, and is equaily if not more refreshing 
as a beverage. 

Philadelphia, Pa., August, 1880. 


Manufacture of Citric Acid.* 


For some time I have been engaged with 
experiments upon citric acid, with the view 
of lessening the great loss which occurs 
during the process of manufacture, a manu- 
iacture which I have been obliged to aban- 
don, owing to the great care which is re- 
quired in the work, and not having had the 
time which is requisite for such a delicate 
chemical process. It is not often that au- 
thors record their failures in print; [do so 
now as a warning to those who may feel 
inclined to embark in similar enterprises. 
After finding my workmen had destroyed 
and wa ted many gallons of liquor, I 
thought it was time to hand over the works 
to one who could give his sole attention to 
them. 

Buying the Lemon Juice.—A novice in 
the trade may lose a large sum at starting 
by not knowing how to buy the juice, for 
it seems the custom is to buy the juice by 
the old English gallon, and three pipes 
which were sent to the works were de- 
seribed in the invoice as containing 130 
gallons in each pipe, whereas, when they 
were measured the quantity was found to 
be only 108 imperial galions. Some Liver- 
pool merchants very much wished to sell 
me 10 pipes of juice, each gallon to con- 
tain 64 ounces of crystallized citric acid. I 
agreed to take them if each pipe contained 
150 English imperial gallons, and each gal- 
jon to contain 64 ounces of crystallized 
citric acid, English weight; they declined 
to execute the order, saying that the juice 
was sold according to the old English mea- 
sure. The juice, which is generally con- 
centrated before it arrives in this country, 
contains about four pounds of citric acid 
in each gallon; [ have had it as high as six 
pounds to the gallon. The appearance of 
the juice is like thin black treacle, and on 
dilution with water a considerable quantity 
of organic matter is precipitated. 

The following description is for working 
up two pipes of juice at the same time, for 
the labor is nearly the same as for one: 

A cistern must be provided capable of 
holding twelve hundred gallons; into this 
two pipes of juice are put, diluted with 
eight pipes of water, the colder the water 
is for this purpose the better, because the 
flocculent matter, which separates on dilu- 
tion, is partially redissolved on warming. 
To allow this to settle, the solution must be 
allowed to stand fora day or two. Weak 
liquor should never be kept too long, as it 
has a tenilency to decompose. When the 
solution is clear it can be drawn off and 
allowed to flow through a sugar bag or 
filter. These bagsare made in Manchester, 
without seam, specially for the sugar 
makers; they are about six feet long and 
one in diameter. When the liquor has all 
passed through the bag, the solution may 
now be boiled up by means of steam blown 

into it at about ten pounds pressure; when 
the liquor boils, fine whitening, which 
must be practically free from alumina,iron, 
and magnesia, is thrown in by small quan- 
tities at a time. Great care must be exer- 
cised that no lumps are introduced into 


* Read before the Society of Public Analysts of 
Great Britain. 


the liquor, for they will fall to the bottom, 
and thus a large excess of chalk may be 
used; it is advisable to mix the chalk with 
water, to the consistence of cream, or rather 
thicker, and pour the mixture in very 
gradually, taking great care that the con 
tents of the vat do not overflow. The lime 
carbonate must be most accurately weighed, 
as the quantity of sulphuric acid necessary 
to decompose the citrate of lime can then 
be calculated. My practice was to estimate 
the amount of citric acid in the juice, and 
then, after analyzing the chalk, calculate 
the amount which was required; when all 
the chalk has been added, the mixture 
must be boiled for half an hour, agitating 
the whole time. The citrate of lime is now 
allowed to settle; the supernatant liquor, if 
found free from citric acid, is run off; and 
for this purpose two holes may be made in 
the vat, one just above the citrate of lime 
deposit, and another sixinches above. No- 
tice must be taken where the citrate of iime 
rises to, as this will be the same in all cases 
if the same quantity and strength of juice 
be used; these holes may have gun metal 
taps in them, or tubes with India-rubber 
and a clip. If taps are not convenient, 
have a large siphon; anything so that it 
will run the water off quickly. The ob- 
ject to be gained is to wash the citrate of 
lime as speedily as possible. Near this vat 
must be placed a citrate of lime washer, 
which consists of a frame made of wood, 
about six to eight inches deep, having a 
wooden bottom perforated with holes a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and it is 
rather important that there should be no 
corners to this frame, therefore they must 
be curved off; if there are corners the cit- 
rate of lime is apt to lodge in them and 
decompose. 


The citrate of lime washer must be made 
large enough to hold the one charge of cit- 
rate of lime; the size necessary can easily 
be calculated by noticing the depth of cit- 
rate of lime in the washing vat. The depth 
of the citrate of lime upon this washer 
should not exceed four inches. A piece of 
unbleached calico, rather larger than the 
bed of the washer, must now be spread 
smoothly over the bottom, and just allowed 
to overhang the sides. The supernatant 
liquor of the citrate of lime is now run 
upon the calico filter, in order to arrest any 
particles of citrate of lime. About one 
hundred gallons of hot water is poured upon 
the citrate of lime, well agitated, then al- 
lowed to settle and run off as before, while 
hot, because the citrate of lime is more 
soluble in cold water than hot. Repeat 
this two or three times, then run the citrate 
of lime on to the washer with sufficient 
water to make it flow easily. When allthe 
liquor has drained away, the surface of the 
citrate of lime must be beaten all over with 
a little wooden pallet to prevent any cracks 
forming. When this is done give the cit- 
rate of lime a final wash with cold water 
about an inch in depth. The time required 
for washing this citrate of lime may vary 
almost in every case, as it depends very 
much upon the state of the citrate of lime; 
if it has a crystalline appearance, the easier 
it will be to wash; thus the time may vary 
from one to three days. ‘Three days isa 
very extreme case. In summer it will re- 
quire more time than winter, and also de- 
composes sooner. The citrate of lime in 
draining is very liable to form cracks upon 
the surface, and when water is poured, it 
would easily run through, without proper- 
ly washing the citrate of lime, theretore 
the surface must be broken up. 

There is no doubt that the tediousness of 
this washing would be much shortened by 
using a filter press. 

When the citrate of lime has been well 
washed it must be taken out of the,drainer 
and put into about one hundred and fifty 
gallons of cold water; this water must be 
in atub with an agitator. When all the 
citrate of lime has been added, then put in 
brown oil of vitriol about 140° l'waddle, 
one per cent. in excess of the equivalent of 
carbonate of lime, but not more than one 
and a half per cent. Great care must be 
used in adding this acid; it must be weigh- 
ed. Whenall the sulphuric acid has been 
added, agitate for an hour. The mixture 
will not require warming, as the heat gene- 
rated by the addition of the sulphuric acid 
will be sufficient for the decomposition of 
the citrate of lime. When the agitation is 
finished, let the contents of the tub run on 
at once to the washer previously described. 

The washing of the sulphate of lime re- 
quires great care. You must continue 
washing till the filtrates are no longer acid 
to the taste, or only slightly so. No cer. 
tain rule can be laid down, as the number 


of washings may vary in each case. The 
last two or three washes may be used for 
the dilution of the crude juice. At each 
wash let the surface be covered with one 
inch of water, and before the new waters 
goon the sulphate of lime must be well 
drained each time, and between each wash 
the surface of the sulphate of lime must be 
well agitated, or cracks may be formed in 
the partially dry mass, which will allow 
the water to run through without percolat 
ing the whole of it. The cake of sulphate 
of lime should not be thicker than from 
four to five inches, and a similar filter may 
be used as in the washing of the citrate of 


lime. The free sulphuric acid in the juice 
will very soon rot the calico filters; there- 
fore, perhaps, it would be more advisable 
to usea flannel for filtering. Im washing the 
sulphate of lime it is better to use a small 
quantity of water each time, and a greater 
number of washes. The weak solution of 
citric acid is now run into a leaden evapo- 
rator. This may consist of a wooden box 
lined with lead. Into this must be put 


square tiles, and the best to use for this pur- 
pose are the tiles used in kilns for malt 
drying: they are perforated with very small 
holes. These must be put into the leaden 
tray, so as to present a perfectly flat sur- 
face. They are to be covered with water, 
and then a leaden evaporator will rest upon 
these tiles, being about one inch higher all 
round than the water bath, as this will pre- 
vent the condensed water finding its way 
into the citric acid. On each side of the 
evaporator a steam pipe must be placed 
capable of blowing steam into the water, 
and heating it to a certain temperature; 
also an overflow pipe, to carry away the 
condensed water. This evaporator should 
be nine inches deep, and it is better to make 
the sides square, and not sloping. ‘The 
size of this evaporator must be in propor- 
tion to the quantity of liquor there is to 
evaporate down. When the weak acid is 
in the evaporator it must be evaporated 
down as quickly as possible at a tempera- 
ture of 150° F., but not exceeding 160° F. 
When the acid is evaporated down to be- 
tween 50° and 60° Twaddle, most of the 
sulphate of lime will have been precipitated. 
At this point it is better to siphon it off 
into another evaporator which stands at a 
lower level, and complete the evaporation 
in the second vessel. The evaporation 
must be carried on till a very slight film is 
observed upon the surface. ‘The liquor 
must now be siphoned off into the crystal- 
lizing trays. These vessels should be about 
six feet long, two feet wide, and six inches 
deep; these must be lined with nine-pound 
lead. These so:utions should stand about 
two days, and be covered to prevent dust 
falling in. At the end of two days good 
brown crystals should be obtained. The 
mother liquors must be evaporated, and a 
distinct pellicle should be formed before 
the steam is turned off. This liquor can 
now be run into the ecrystallizers. It is 
very important that the mother liquors 
should never be mixed with original liquors, 
as the crystals from the mother liquors will 
be of a darker color than from the original 
liquors. 

‘Take the brown crystals—say four to five 
pounds of crystals to one gallon of water, 
dissolve, and boil with animal charcoal, 
which has been deprived of its lime salts 
by hydrochloric acid (about one pound of 
charcoal to one hundredweight of crystals) 
in a leaden-lined tub with steam biowing 
in; stir with a paddle the whole time, and 
boil for about twenty minutes. This solu- 
tion must be filtered into leaden perforated 
cones, the top being about eighteen inches 
square; calico is put into the leaden filters, 
and the filtrate is allowed to fall into a 
leaden vessel. This filtered solution must 
go into an evaporator kept solely for the 
purpose for white liquor, aud evaporate at 
the same temperature as before. Now run 
off into the same crystallizing vessels, and 
cover them with wooden covers. ‘These 
erystallizers should not be in a cold place, 
say about 60° F. Let these stand from two 
to four days. -The mother liquor mig it go 
back into the white evaporator. Let the 
market crystals drain; dig them out with 
a copper spud, and take them to a butter- 
man’s table, break them up slightly, and 
water them with a watering can. Take 
them to a stove and dry at about 80° F., on 
shallow trays, one inch deep, .and about 
two feet square. 

—_____- ¢—_—_—_ 
Nasal Bougies. 


BACILLA CUNBIFORMIA NASALTA. 


Unpmr these names are described a kind 
of bougies, used for introduction into the 
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nose. They are from 8 to 10 centimetres 
long. The shape is cylindrical, but sume- 
what cone-shaped, having a diameter of 


about 3 to 4 millimetres at the point and 
increasing towards the base to 6 to 8 milli 
metres. The following examples are given 
in the Pharmaceutische Zeitung : 


Carbolized Nasal Bougies. 


R. Gelatin albx....... 55 grammes. 
Cd hiiclsy whit Oe FER 30 
Aque destillate..... 20 a 


Reduce to a gelatinous mass by heating 
inp a closed vessel in a water bath, and add: 


Acidi carbolici puri, 0°2 gramme. 


Pour mto glass moulds or moulds made 
of paraffined paper so as to make fifteen 
rods, 8 to 10 centimetres long and about 5 
millimetres in diameter, and slightly cunei- 
form, For excessive or fetid discharge 
from the nose. 


Tannin Nasal Bouges. 


R. Acidi tannict.....-. 2 grammes. 
Tragacanthe....... 6°5 ae 
Radicis althexe..... 2 « 
Mix and add— 
Glycerine... co. .%. 6 J 
Aque destillate.... 3°95 ae 
Make four cuneiform rods 8 centimetres 


long. To be moistened before introduced 
into the nose. 


Bcilia Cunetjormia Zincica. 


R. Gelatin albe....... 60 grammes. 
Gilycenimce a. timeirt se 40 “ 
Aquee destillate..... 20 WG 
Zinci sulpbatis...... 0°5 gramme. 


Mix, s. a., and make twenty cuneiform 
rods 8 centimetres long. 


ooo 


Chemical Constituents of Black Haw. 


VALERIANIC ACID has been found by Mr. 
Herman van Allen in the bark of the root 
of Viburnum pruntfolium. Chemical analysis 
showed the presence of the following sub- 
stances, besides sugar: 1, a brown resinous 
body, of a very bitter taste, from which it 
was found impossible to separate the sugar; 
2, a greenish-yellowish resin or neutral 
body, of a bitter taste, sligatly soluble in 
water, freely so in alcohol, called by 
Krimer viburnin; 3, a volatile acid answer- 
ing to all the tests of valerianic acid; 4, a 
tannic acid, giving greenish-black color 
with ferric salts; 5, oxalic acid; 6, citric 
acid; 7, malic acid; 8, sulphates; and, 9, 
chlorides of calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sium, and iron. 


2-9 


Opium in Persia. 


ConsvuL-GENERAL Ross. in a recently 
published report on the trade and com- 
merce of Persia, states that during the last 
two years the Persians have manifested re- 
markable activity in extending and improv- 
ing the cultivation and growth of opium. 
Previous heavy losses, owing to the drug 
being badly prepared and adulterated, and 
the large profits which they found were 
obtainable from better produce, have in- 
duced more care in its cultivation and pre- 
paration, and chests are occasionally ex- 
amined by experts in order to put a check 
upon adulteration. Five years ago the an 
nual produce of opium in Persia was only 
about 2,000 cases. In 1878-79, however, 
the out-turn is stated to have been 6,700 
cases, and the yield of the crops is esti- 
mated at about. the same quantity for the 
present year. 


—_—___¢+ e 


Disguising the Taste of Epsom Salts. 


AccorDING to the Gaz. des Hép., June 1%, 
1880, the purgatif Yvon consists of sulphate 
of magnesia twenty grammes, water forty 
grammes, and essence of mint two or three 
drops. The essence of mint completely 
musks the disagreeable taste of the sul- 
phate, providing that the quantity of the 
vehicle is mcousiderable. 


Si 


Advance in the Price of Dirt. 


In consequence of the rise in the prices 
of rags and other fibres, the price of South 
Carolina clay, used by paper makers to in 
crease the weight of their goods, has lately 
been advanced two dollars per ton. 


1 
i 
‘ 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Special Advertisements, 


WANTED. 

A young man, thoroughly acquainted with the 
drug business, would like a position to travel, on or 
before January 1,1881. Address ‘‘ PIX,” care Drua- 
GISTS CIRCULAR. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A physician wants to associate with a druggist, 
where he can attend to office practice. Six years’ | 


FOR SALE—GERMAN DRUG 
STORE, 
Well located, invoices $2,000. Owner having other 
business can’t attend to both. Address SH ARD 
& HAZELTINE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE, 


On easy terms, an old established drag store in 
Pennsylvania. Willbe sold at a figure far below its 
realvalue. Address ‘‘BUSINESS,” care Drugeists 
CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE. 


experience. Undoubted references. Address Lock 
Box C, Hudson, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


By a certified drug clerk, several years’ experience; 
best of reference. Address ILIUM, care of Drua- 
G1sTs CIRCULAR. 


A POSITION WANTED 


In a retail store, by a young man of good address, 
28 years of age; has had over ten years’ experience; 
licentiate in pharmacy, and speaks German an 
English fluently; can give satisfactory references, 
and will work for a moderate salary; has had city 
and country experieuce; desires a permanent posi- 
tion. Address JOHNY, care Adams and Rommel, 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


RE SE AE RS 


DRUG STORE WANTED. 
Address, with full particulars, J. M., care Drua- 
GISTS CIROULAR, 


Snes 
425 MODERN SHELF BOTTLES 
For sale, for less than half the original cost. Ad- 

dress F. W, BENNETT, M.D., Bloomfield, N. J. 


WANTED, SECOND-HAND 
Pharmaceutical still, from 5 to 10 gajlons capacity; 
must be in good order. Address, stating price, and 
describing same, to R. F.S., 160 Bedford St..’ Fall 


River, Mass. 
A ee 
WANTED. 


Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will puy cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P. O. Box 6339, Boston, Mass. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


Is now offered in the proprietorship, trade marks, 
etc., of Cary’s Family Medicines of 35 years’ stand- 
ing. Address H. G. O. CARY, Zanesville, Ohio, 


SS me 
FOR SALE. 

An old established, profitable drug store for sale; 

a well stocked, real good business: the proprietor 


being a doctor is not able to attend to it. Address 
“ DOCTOR,” care of Druaaists CIRCULAR. 


AS 
FOR SALE, 

Ata nominal sum, a valuable business with whole- 

sale and retail druggists. For full particalars ad- 

dress MATHESON «& CO., 16 Cedar Street, New 

York. 


a RS 
A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR 
A DOCTOR. FOR SALE, 


Corner drug store in the live city of Chester, Pa. 
For further particulars address R: 9. W., Box 289, 
Chester, Pa. 


TEE 
$2,600 NET PROFIT 

Per year for the last three years from a drug and 

book store now for sale; the best trade in one of the 

liveliest towns in Iowa; invoice, $6,000; terms, $4,500 

cash, balance on time; a bargain. Address G. W. 

HODGES & CO., Winterset, lowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Principal drug store in one of the most thriving 
little cities in Kansas. Doing a nice paying busi- 
ness. ‘Trade extends a radius of Seventeen miles, 
Will sell at inventory. Will invoice about $2,000. 
Address G. R., Box 175, Frankfort, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


A good paying drug business for sale in a live and 
rapidly growing town. No bonus asked. ‘he 
rettiest place to live and the best climate on earth. 
hvestigation solicited. Particulara of LANGLEY 
& MICHAELS, San Francisco. 


DRUG STORE OWNERS, 


Who desire to sell out without unnecessary 
publicity, can register their stores at Dickson's 
Druggists Agency, 619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, for 
$5.00 per annum—if not sooner sold—and deduct the 


amount o 
Agent, 619 Walnut St., Phila. Agent for Druaeists 
CIRCULAR, $1.60; 
$3.00; ‘* Chemist and Druggist,’’ $2.50. 


A Philadelphia drug store, centrally located, 
doing a splendid business; over 8,000 prescriptions 
filled during ast year. Price $2,500. Rent $25.00 
per month genuine opportunity. Best reasons 
for selling. For full particulars address ** DRUG- 
GIST,”’ 115 South Kichth St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


An old established wholesale drug business, 
elegantly located in the city of Philadelphia, doing 
an excellent trade. A good opportunity for active 
parties. Those meaning business, address with real 
name, in perfect confidence, WM. L. MORTON, 
Philadelphia, 


CT 
FOR SALE—A DRUG STORE, 


Located in one of the best mining towns of Colorado, 
doing a business of $8.000 to $10,000 annually. Stock 
will invoice about $5,000. Population 3 000. Terms: 
half cash, balance in 6, 12, and 18 months secured. 
Reasons for selling, sickness in family. Address 
“COLORADO,” care Druaa@ists CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALE, 


An old-established drug store on one of the princi- 
al streets, doing a good business, in a southern 
ndiana town; satisfactory reasons for selling. Ad- 

dress DRUGS, care John D. Park & Sons, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 


Te Ne 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE IN 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Good city and country prescription. Stock on hand 
fresh and complete; convenient to principal R, R. 
he pe of the city. It has in past been very profit- 
able, as there is no other drug store in that portion of 
the city. Cause for selling is the death of the 
owner. For particulars, address JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIB, M.D., No, 240 Main St., wemphis, Tenn. 

es ateaieaeetiediieest Soe 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 


N. Y., Ontario Co., drugs, books, groceries, etc.; 
& liberal discount from invoice price, $3,500. Pa., 
Northampton Co., $2,350 cash; pop. 1,000; nearest 
drug stores four and ten miles: ehigh Co., $2.500; 
Franklin Co., $3,300; Lycoming Co., a bargain; Lan- 
caster Co., $1,200. Essex Co., N.J., about $3,000. 
Wilmington, Del., $1,200. Balt. Co., Md., $1,700 
Phila., allprices. Good drug stores wanted. Terms: 
Registering fee, $5.00; com. 236 per cent. on /ofal 
sale. W.M. DICKSON, Druggists’ 


“Am. Journal of Pharmacy,” 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission. 

A neat littie Drug Store in a pleasant village on 
Staten Island, with or without hysician’s practice, 
who is in poor health; price $1,000. 

Druggists are offered one of the handsomest and 
best located stores in a city of 12,00. inhabitants in 
Western Mass., stock and fixtures will inventory 
$6,L00, and store can be bought for $4,0U0; this is a 
rarechance, - 

A first class Pharmacy in a city in Worcester Co., 
Mass.; fine prescription business; sales fifty dollars 
a day. cash, stock and fixtures, $9,000—*« bona fide 
buyers only.” 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, aud country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fide purchasers, 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks. Prepay postage for 


Be 
. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


eS SES 
PURE LIQUORS FOR MEDICAL 
USE. 

Norice.—The interest of James Hanford in the 
business of A. Hanford & Co, expired on the first 
of January, 1880. 

The business is continued by the undersigned on 

is sole account. Orders solicited. Prices fur- 
nished on application. 


registering fee from the commission 246 per cent. 
on total selling price) when paid. o charge 
to persons wishing to purchase, 


$e NCEE: 


STRICKLAND’S 


NEW YORK PATENT MEDICINE 
AND SPECIALTY AGENCY, 


36 Beekman Street, New York. 


We place on the market, through original and 
tried methods, all reliable “Proprietary Ar- 
ticles,’’ and effect cash sales through a plan (our 
own) which is more effectual and speedy in the re- 
sult than newspaper advertising. 

_ #0 Druggists and others who have partially 
introduced any patent medicine or proprietary ar- 
ticle, and whose efforts have been brought to a 
standstill, owing to lack of means or limited terri- 
tory, our system commends itself, as it calls for no 
extravagant outlay. ‘‘We do not place the goods 
on the shelves of either wholesale or retail drug- 
gists, but create a public demand.” 

“We also act as General Agents for the sale of 
all Proprietary Articles where the owners use their 
Own methods of advertising.” 

N. B.—Send stamp for circular of terms. 


ALBERT HANFORD, 164 and 166 Chambers St, 
Se ert cee UD 


J. THOUBBORON, 


No. 28 Cedar Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TRANSPARENT SIGNS 


DRUGGISTS’ SPECIALTIES. 


F. PATUREL & CO. 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, 


IMPORPERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Ete. 
VIRCIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bo ugiesand Catheters, 
DRUCGCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Manufacturers of 


Oiled Silks and Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, 
Catalogues sent on application, 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 
407 127TH St., NEAR 1st AVENUE, AND 
146 CuHaTHam Sr, N. Y. 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIXTURES FOR 
APOTHECARIES, 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


BITTE & Co., 


‘Pharmaceutical Chemists and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


And Dealers in Fine Chemicals, Drugs, Essential 
Oils, Extracts, etc., 


No. 16 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
| All Orders entrusted to our care will reccive prompt 
attention, and at the lowest market price. 


J. N. GERARD, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ GOODS, 


146 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK cry. 
Chloride Lime in Patent Packages. 

Nicolls Rye and Rock Cough Drops. 

Gerard’s ‘* Sparkling Jujubes.” 

Compressed Chlorate of Potash. 

Proprietary and Staple Articles to 
order. 


GEO. E. WALTON & CO., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
CINCINNATZ, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
showy boxes, 

LAUREL CROWN.—4\% in; Regalia Reina; 
10c.; fine Havana filler; specially selected dark 
Conn. wrapper. 

N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Druactsrs 
only, by express, C. O. D., at thousand rates. 


ee el 


Wines, Branples. &c. 


Selected especially for the require=- 


ments of Druggists,. 


H. W. CAMPBELL & CO., 


LATE 
A. W. BALCH & CO., 


EMPORTERS, 
84 Front St., New York. 


Samples sent free, at our expense, when requested 
Address P.O. Bow 2580. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin Foil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


J ANI EIN DARE Alia: 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cnt to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST, 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


Instructions given in making very 
DISSOLVABLE PILL MASSES, 


and Coating Pills with the most elegant, trans- 
parent, 


Permanently-Dissolvable Coating of Gelatine, 


ina Rotary Kettle, in the same manner as pills 
are coated with sugar, giving a complete and 
continuous coating to Round, Oval, or Lentil- 
shaped Pills, of Gelatine prepared for that pur- 
pose, being the most perfect and cheapest 
method of making Gelatine-Coated Pills, far 
superior to coating by means of needles, if large 
quantities have to be coated. 

WORKING FORMULA S, for manufac- 
turing first-class articles at least expense, of 
Fluid Extracts, Fruit Essences, Kruit 
Juices, Kiixirs, etc., for sale. 

Neynaber’s Pamphlet on Pill Coating, $1.00. 
The same, with a Needle Machine for Coating 
Pills with Gelatine, especially adapted for retail 
pharmaceutists, $5.00 and $8.00, 

Pills of Private Formulas made and 
coated to order, at lowest rates, 


Address letters to 1663 First Ave., New York. 


{ October, 1880. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP. 


‘Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. E. 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 80 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Presses and outfits from $3.00 to $500. Over 2,000 
styles of type. Catalogue and reduced price list 
free. H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cristiani’s Perfumery. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A | NEW AND ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN BOOK. 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 


A comprehensive treatise on Perfumery. (‘on- 
taining a History of Perfumes, a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and Apparatus 
used in the Perfumer’s Art; with thorongh prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as to 
the fabrication of all the best preparations of the 
day: including, Essences, Tinctures. Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders, Paints, 
Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pastils,Tooth 
!’owders and Washes, Cachous, Hair Dyes, Sachets 
Essential Oils, Flavoring Extracts, ere.. and ful 
details for making and manipulating Fancy Toilet 
Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new and improved 
methods. With an appendix, giving directions for 
making Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies, 
Jellies, Syrups, etc., and for Perfuming and Flavor- 
ing Cigars, Snuff, and Tobacco, and miscellaneous 
recipes for various useful analogous articles, By 
R. S. CrIstTrant, Consulting Chemist and Perfumer, 
Philadelphia. In one volume, 8yo, 490 pages, cloth, 
$5.00 by maul, free of postaze. 

t28"" The above or any of our books sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—96 pages, 8vo—sent free to any 
one who will furnish his address, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers and Booksellers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


Q‘ ILLS, 25 Ots.) SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00} ©@ DRUGGISTS. 


CRUSTS, 2.00 | Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94 Pinenpple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


GEO. D. ELLIs. GEO. W. ELLIs. JNO. D. ELLIS. 
ESTABLISHED 1843 
GEO. D. BLGIs «& SOns, 
(Successors to Horn & Ellis), Manufacturers of 


Ellis’ Patent Combination Truss. 


Trusses of every description, Shoulder Braces, Ab- 
dominal Supporters, Flannel Protectors, Abdominal 
Belts, Suspensories, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


No. 307 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYLERtmporrers, 
ce 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 
BURGUNDY PITCH—True, 

CUTTLE FISH BONES. 

FE NUGREEK SEEDS. 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Gross Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AlIl kinds. 

E NNA—All kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT. 


Hall, Nicolt & Granbery, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


Fine Fancy 


DRUGGIST 


SUNDRIES. 


CHEAP. 
20 and 22 JOHN STREET, 


NEW DToReE. 


October, 1880. ] 


Notes and Mueries. 


Nortcye.—Jt ts desirable that all questions to be an- 


_ gwered under this head should be received before the 


18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

* Communications” suitable for Tak DRuaaists 
CIRCULAR are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good lime for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Sea ?—A. (. (Dover, Dela.) writes: ‘‘ Michelet says 
in his ‘Sea,’ page 97, ‘Whatever their size, these 
plants have ever three attractive characteristics. In 
the first place, their innocence. Not one of them is 
deadly. There is no vegetable poison in the sea. In 
marine plants all is health and salubrity, the bene- 
diction of life.’ Is this true?’ Leaving aside the 
writer's slightly declamutory style, his statement, 
we believe, is correct. Mineral poisons are to be 
found in the sea, and some marine animals are 
known to have, at least under certain conditions, 
toxic properties; but we cannot recall an instance 
of a poisonous plant having been found growing in 
the sea, 


0. (Ottaw1, Kans.).—(1.) A Gambling Cus- 
tomer. Our correspondent sends a playing card, 
handed to him by a customer, with the modest re- 
qnest to be supplied with a process for chemically 
removing some of the spots printed on the back of 
the card or changing their color. Wemust inform 
C. that the device in question is one commonly used 
by card-sharpers. By a simple and ingenious sys- 
tem that needs not be described here, cards can 
thus be marked so as to at once indicate to the 
knowing ones the kind and value of every one in 
the pack. As we preaume our correspondent has no 
wish to help gamblers to cheat at cards, it is un- 
necessary to say more on the subject. (2.) A for- 
mula for Aromatic Elixir of Licorice was given in 
March, 1879, page 67. 


D. (Thompsonville, Ct.).— To Keep Magendie’s 
Solution. The answer to a correspondent from 
Holyoke, Mass., in the last number of THz Drue- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR, exactly applies to your query. 


W. H. W. (Nashville, Tenn.).— For Blonde 
Hair Dye, a solution of binoxide of hydrogen is 
the substance most generally employed. 

W. (Bradford, Pa.).—Chioral and Cam- 
phor. The liquid resulting from the mixture of 
these two substances is a simple solution, to which 
the name of camphorated chloral has been given. 
The reaction was discussed at some length by Mr 
E. C. Saunders, in a paper published in THz Druc- 
gists CrrcuLar of September, 1876. The article 
cannot be reprinted now, but extra copies of that 
date can be supplied for fifteen cents. 


A Vexed Question Set at Rest,—In the 
Notes and Queries of August, 1880, under the head 
ing of ‘‘ Large Doses,” a commun cation was printed 
from an Indiana correspondent asking our opinion 
in regard to an abnormal prescription. The order, 
as copied in the letter, called for eighty grains of 
quinia and ten grains of sulphate of morphia, 
divided into six powders, one of these to be ad- 
ministered every four hours. The druggist refused 
to dispense the prescription, and this course ap- 
peared to us the correct one. Sofar,so good. But 
in the following number of THE Druaaists CiRcU- 
LAR, in a paragraph of the No’es and Queries, 
headed “A Difficulty Explained,” another corre- 
spondent, from Massachusetts, suggested that the 
physician had used metrical weights, and the drug- 
gist was the victim of a misapprehension, for if 
centigrammes were substituted for grains the pre- 
scription became quite an ordinary one. This ex- 
planation seemed so simple and natural that we in- 
clined to adopt the writer's conclusions, at least 
until the original prescription could be forwarded 
by the first correspondent. This he has done, and 
completely vindicated his position. He writes: 
“For the benefit of your contributor from Massa- 
chusetts, I enclose the prescription referred to in 
Tue Drouaeists CrrcunaRr of August, in query 
‘ Large Doses,’ together with another from the same 
physician, which is also remarkable in many re- 
spects. I will also say that all physicians in the 
West do not possess the spirit of the one who wrote 
the enclosed, nor perhaps the same peculiar kind of 
wisdom. Furthermore, I will add that I provided 
myself with metric weights and measures when I 
went into business two years ago, so that I would 
not be delayed in reducing one system to the other, 
but have never had occasion to use them in a single 
instance. The physician who wrote these prescrip- 
tions never uses the metric system, and does not 
understand the value of a decimal point or a verti- 
cal line. Neither does he understand the Roman 
system of notation, or he would not use that and 
the Arabic both in the same prescription.” 

A short description of the two documents enclosed 
in the letter will give-a better idea of the merits of 
the controversy. The blanks on which they are 


Are there Poisonous Plants in the 


written have for heading: ‘‘'Take this to X. Y. Z., | a leading member of the committee in charge of th 


druggist and apothecary, NV. City, Ind.” Under- 
neath are horizontal lines for the names of the in- 
gredients, and vertical lines for the quantities, each 
one with the signs %, 3, and Gs. printed on. The 
first prescription reads as follows: 

Quinia’ Acc... naa he te cet eee er ee soe Sty OU 
Morphigtenip' Srecres sce. cee Se sce cam Res 
M. Divid in powders 6 Sig one every 4 hrs. 
The other one, for another patient, is as sub- 


| joined: 
Salph cinchonlar: sec pcmcesetcsataiele. vs 0 0,0 34 
WQEL CORD cc n.c ts casa cibiaanietnl seer Tana a thei ess 38 
Snlph eric BCld waa ae aera asia vss gtt. 80 
AQUOS 525 ccroatolaass cinta tle pmattte tees oreo, 80... kiecd 36 


M. Sig. TabJespoonful 3 times per day. 

We omit the names of the patients and of the 
doctor, and some signs that may mean something 
ormay not. Itis wellto add that the druggist to 
whom the,prescriptions are directed to be taken is 
not our present correspondent. 


J. S. <A. (Fontenelle, Neb.).— Drops and 
Minims,. If we understand your query correctly, 
we answer that we know of no table published for 
translating from drops into minims, and vice vers, 
the doses of all the liquid medicines used in phar- 
macy. The comparative value of drops and minims 
has been estimated for a limited number of liquids by 
various experimenters, but even in these few they 
do not exactly agree, owing to the fact that the size 
of a drop of the same liquid differs according to the 
circumstances under which it is formed. The most 
complete table answering your query is, we believe, 
that given in the latest edition of Parrish’s Phar- 
macy. Itis alist of the number of drops of sixty- 
four officinal liquids, equivalent to a fluid drachm, 
as observed separately by Durand, Procter, and 
Parrish. 


W. (New Jersey).—According to Hager’s analysis” 
Brandreth’s Pills consist of ten grains of 
powdered podophyllum root, ten grains of extract 
of the same, thirty grains of inspissated pokeberry 
juice, ten grains of saffron, fifteen grains of pow- 
dered cloves, and three drops of oil of peppermint, 
made into thirty pills. Much as we respect Hager’s 
authority, we are compelled to remark that his 
analysis appears, to say the least, somewhat unre- 
liable. Examining patent medicines is a hobby 
with him, and some of his analyses show most 
wonderful results. To speak only of the present 
instance, more than one druggist would like to 
know by what chemical tests he has identified the 
pokeberry juice. More than twenty years since we 
heard some one who professed to be well acquainted 
with Brandreth say that the doctor was in the habit 
of selecting himself the best socotrine aloes to be 
found in the New York market, and that such was 
the main ingredient of his pills. We give the story 
for what it is worth—that is, probably as much as 
the analysis already mentioned. The other patent 
medicines which you name are of a composition un 
known to us. 

Since the above was written we have found in 
Texidor y Casasa’s General Pharmacopeia, Barce- 
lona, a formula for what they call ‘‘ Pildoras Ameri- 
canas de Barandeth.’’ Barandeth evidently stands 
for Brandreth, which is too hard for Spanish lips. 
No authority is given, but the receipt would pro- 
duce very acceptable cathartic pills. It is as fol- 


lows: 

Bocotrine aloes cscs sees clan bcngne cs 64 grains. 
MA QHCSI aie easier cto celislseeenisice xe (7 fw fs 
MxtractOLSGNNa.c.. cprcless uses cis cicee 64“ 

we CINCHOMM ere seen eis ss.ss sn kee 

sh MNUDALO ce cerita s cele tance 16 
ONO WING re atercseteistlaisite ontal='sle hsiclemas 1 drop 

So URNS O uae sie sfatate anianein aig 6.515 Amina ae 1 Wye 


Mix, and divide into three-grain pills. 


G. CO. (Danvers, Mass.).—-Extract of Witch- 
lhazel is said to be made by distilling the fresh 
twigs of the tree with sufficient water to obtain 
three or four times their weight of distillate. To 
the product about fifteen per cent. of alcohol is 
added to insure its preservation. This also answers 
the query of D. M. H. ( Watertown, N. Y.) 

An Ambiguous Officinal Direction.— 
J. P. Piquett (Baltimore, Md.) writes as follows: 
‘*What extract of stramonium is meant in the for- 
mula for Stramonium Ointment in the 
United States Pharmacopeia of 1870? I say the 
extract of the seed, since, under the formula for ex- 
tract of stramonium seed, in Wood and Bache, there 
is mentioned as officinal preparation made from it, 
Unguentum Stramonit, U. 8., while under the for- 
mula for extract of stramoninm leaves, no mention 
is made of any officinal preparation in which it en- 
ters.” Our correspondent, we believe, is right. 
The direction of the Pharmacopeia is ambiguous, 
since it orders the ointment to be made from extract 
of stramonium, without specifying which of the 
two, both being on the officinal list. But as, in the 
article in Wood and Bache on extract of stramonium 
seed, signed W.—meaning G. B. Wood—the prepara. 
tion ismentioned as entering into the composition of 
the officinal ointment of stramonium, scarcely any 
doubt can be entertained, for Dr. G. B. Wood was 
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last revision of the Pharmacopeia. 


E. D. (Ocala, Fla.).—Guaco has from time to 
time attracted no little attention, but the statements 
regarding its therapeutic value have always been 
somewhat contradictory. Writers do not even agree 
in their descriptions of the plant, and the history of 
the drug is so obscure that it is difficult to come to 
the truth. It is said that guaco is a generic name 
applied in intertropical America to various species 
of plants employed by natives to prevent and cure 
the bites of poisonous serpents, and that the leaves 
lose some of their medical properties on drying. 
This may explain the diversity of opinions enter- 
tained in regard to the value of the drug as a thera- 
peutic agent The United States Dispensatory, in 


Part 8, gives a passably full account of the plant, 
its history, and properties. 


P. V. (Bayvu Goula, La.).—Two receipts for mak- 
ing Curry Powder are to be foundin THe Drue- 
GIsTs CrrcuLaR of April, 1879, page 82. 


A. W. P. (Muncy, Pa.).—Fluid Extract of, 
Yellow Dock should be made, we believe, ac- 
cording to the officinal directions for preparing the 
fluid extract of rhubarb. Both drugs are very simi- 
lar in chemical composition. 


G. H. R.( Avon, N. Y.).—A Fabulous Plant, 
Our correspondent sends us a specimen of a plant 
which is believed to grow only where human blood 
has been spilled. It was taken three miles from 
Avon, on a spot where a soldier was killed in 1813, 
and is to be found nowhere else. As only leaves have 
been forwarded, with the meagre information that 
the plant bears a small white flower, it is not possi- 
ble to identify it. Some perfect flowers are abso- 
Intely necessary. With the help of these the plant 
can be named, and it may then prove to be but a 
common weer, after all. The story about human 
gore is pure fable, for human blood, although differ- 
ing under the microscope, is, chemically, almost 
identical with the blood of mammals in general. 


J. W. (Oskaloosa, Ja.).—Essence of Lemon 
for dispensing should be made in accordance with 
the directions of the Pharmacopeia, For flavoring 
purposes, it may be diluted with more or less alco- 
hol, according to the particular trade of each drug- 
gist, or his ideas of what constitutes a fair profit. 


Useful Suggestions.—S. (Tex1s) writes. 
“(1.) A very simple way to make Quinia or 
Cinchonidia Pills consists in a modification 
of the old process with aromatic sulphuric acid. I 
add to the quinia or cinchonidia enough simple 
syrup to moisten it somewhat, and then drop care- 
fully aromatic sulphuric acid till the mass has the 
proper consistence. It makes an excellent mass, 
small pills, and is quickly prepared. A little prac- 
tice will enable anybody to make it quickly. (2.) 
I am sorry to say that the receipt I sent you for 
biack ink, which you styled Velvet Ink, will 
not make a lasting ink. The logwood will gela- 
tinize.” 


F. P. H. (North Carolina).—(1.) Goa Powder 
im Eczema. Our correspondent recommends 
the following as a very efficient ointment in the 
treatment of eczema: 


PRl¥: APATOW vas sais ssiqeos Gadi des s,< ono kclawimeis dij. 
Umenentipetroletse seen cnet eticnsaiacecaes ERE 
Misce. Tobe applied daily. He has seen this pre- 


paration fully tested, and has never known it to fail 
in effecting a cure. (2.) Tannin in Mouth 
Washes. The apprehension that the use of a 
wash containing tannin will often result in coloring 
the teeth black is, we believe, illusory, at least un- 
der ordinary circumstances. That iron is widely 
disseminated in nature is quite true, but gallic acid 
and tannin in some of its varieties are no less com- 
monly present in most alimentary substances of 
vegetable origin, fruits especially. Yet how often 
are teeth blackened from eating quinces, pears, or 
vegetables so rich in tannin that they turn black on 
being cut with a steel knife or cooked in an iron 
vessel? Of course, immediately after using a wash 
made with tannin, it will not do to take a dose of 
tincture of iron, or to place carpet tacks in one’s 
mouth, but such performunces are easily avoided. 


B. W. H. (Fort Smith, Ark ).—(1.) Liufayette’s 
Mixture, Under this name the following is 
often used in the hospitals of this city: 

Balsam of copaiba ........... 1 fluid ounce. 

Solution of potassa.... ..... 2 ‘‘ drachws, 

Sweet spirit of nitre. ...... 1 “ ounce, 

Mucilage of gum.......... . 6 “ ounces. 

Oil of wintergreen,........... 16 drops. 

The mixture is best made by first shaking in the 
bottle the balsam with the potassa and sweet nitre, 
and then adding the other ingredients. The dose is 
a tablespoonful three times a day, after meals. (2.) 
The formula of the preparation called by some 
Dr. Squibb's Diarrhea Mixture—the Doctor himself 
disclaims all participation in the naming of it—was 
printed this year in the month of March, page 74, 


(3.) We can recommend no formula for making an 


eye wash of the composition mentioned in your 
letter. 


P. W. V. (Durham, N. C.).—(1.) A receipt for 
Biller Wine of Iron was published in March, 1880, 
page 73. (2.) Orange Flower Water canuot 
properly be made without distilling. A fragrant 
water is sometimes made from oil of neroli, rubbed 
with magnesia or phosphate of lime, in the same 
manner as some of the officinal aromatic waters, but 
the product has a flavor not only inferior to that 
of the distilled article, but also different from it. 
Besides, distilled orange flower water, on the addi- 
tion of a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids, strikes 
a delicate pink color, a reaction not observed with 
the products obtained from the neroli by tritura- 
dion, or the orange leaves by distillation. 


Red Cedar Berries for Tapeworm,— 
W. A. M. (La Grange, Ky.) writes as follows: “A 
physician in this neighborhood has been using for 
several years, with a serted success, a prepiration 
of the berries of the red cedar, Junt.erus Vir- 
giniana, as an anthelmintic, particularly in the 
destruction of the tapeworm. He has kept the 
method of extracting the medicinal properties of the 
berries a secret. Ihave made several experiments 
to find the best menstraum, and the manner of get- 
ting the active principle or the medicinal virtues of 
the berries, but so far have failed. Will you or 
some of your correspondents give me some informa - 
tion on the subject?”’ 

{It is our impression that the lack of success of 
our correspondent is owing to a confusion uf names. 
Different parts of the Junipzrus Virginiana are 
used in medicine and credited with different proper- 
ties. The leaves, or their essential oil, are emmena- 
gogue and diuretic, presenting to a lesser degree the 
general qualities of savin and its oil. The berries 
or fruits, seldom used, are said to be diuretic, more 
closely resembling juniper berries in their action. 
And, lastly, the excrescences formed on the 
branches, called cedar apples, and caused, like galls, 
by the puncture of an insect, are reputed to be 
antnelmintic. These, we believe, are the part of 
the tree employed by the physician in question, and 
incorrectly named cedar berries. Dr. John King, in 
the American Dispensatory, recommends the follow 
ing as a pleasant and reliable vermifuge: 


Cedar apples ...... De arcistenist <teatclasale 1 pound. 

Black alder berries........ .......+5+- 1 pint. 

I COUOMe amare acta b oiseitnslacrene sates csctar 2 pints. 

MOIGSSES oe co ccires: sowncwssiesigs acme ve 1 pint. 
Digest for fourteen days, and filter. Dose, one 


fluid drachm three times a day for a child one or 
two years old.] 


C. O. L. (Cherokee, Kuns.).—A receipt for Sea 
Foam was printed in January, 1879, page 84. 


Cc. S. (Baltimore, Md.).—_Looking-glasses. 
We know of no process for chemically depositing 
metallic tin on glass so as to form a mirror. Silver 
and platinum can thus be precipitated in the form 
of a thin shining film, and are now more or less em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lookiug-glasses, but 
tin is always applied in the shape of an amalgam. 
At the same time it might not be impossible to de- 
vise a process for depositing metallic tin in the way 
you contemplate, only such a procedure appears of 
doubtful advantage. 


H. S. (Roches’er, N. Y.).—Glycerite of lodide 
of Kron. The formala given in Wood and Bache 
seems to be inaccurate. Dorvault, whoislikely to be 
better informed, gives the name of the originator of 
the formula as Vézu, and the proportions as fol- 
lows: 


SS Rod ine cin Fem state cvepjen teieie os 9 oeusie’s 85 parts 
Powdered Iron. ness a<shioMrccics sictiee tO sma 
Glycerine....... a apeetin  SBtRts esate wee 400 ‘ 


Mix. This corresponds to Dupasquier’s Normal 
Solution, only water being replaced by glycerine.” 

As Dupasquier’s solution is intended to contain 
ten per cent. of its weight of iodide of iron, the 
Dispensatory is evidently wrong in directing seventy 
parts of iodine and thirty-five parts of iron for the 
same quantity of glycerine asabove, The prodnet 
would in this case contain twenty per cent. of iodide 
of iron, as, by the way, is stated in the article. 
Your lack of success with the preparation is not 
readily explained, since you give no particulars as 
to your manipulation or the kind of chemicals em- 
ployed. If you have taken iodine in lumps and iron 
reduced by hydrogen, your failure is easily account- 
ed for, since the reduced iron of the market often 
contains as little as ten per cent. of metallic iron, 
and lump iodine is very slow in entering into com- 
bination with the metal. But take resublimed 
iodine, and the powdered iron known in trade as 
alcoholized, use glycerine not too highly concen- 
trated, and heat the mixture moderately in a water 
bath, and, with patience, you will no doubt obtain 
an emeraid green solution, as it should be. 

To return to the formula in Wood and Bache, we 
confess that the case is nota little perplexing. That 
the proportions are wrong scarcely admits of doubt. 
But the formula has been printed, unchallenged, in 
several editions for the last fifteen years, and the 
preparation thus made prescribed and dispensed all 
this time. Besides, the strength of it is correctly 
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tated. It is a question whether it is not better to 
let it stand as it is than to correct it and create con- 
fusion. 


P. G. (Baltimore, Md.).—A formula for Baume 
Tranquille, Balsamum tranquillans, was printed in 
April, 1879, page 81. 

J. B. 8. (Batesville, Ind) asks: “‘If you had a 
prescription for Emplastruam Oxycroceum, what 
would you dispense ?”’ 

[ANsweR.—We would make it according to the 
directions of the German Pharmacopeia, and keep 
some in stock, as it is not unfrequently used by our 
German population. The officinal formula, above 
alluded to, is as follows: 


Emplastrum Oxycroceum. 


Nellow wax. os... coe. er eee sunle vee Oy, CURCES, 
) SA Ne,» ER ie a oul ‘ 
BUPQONGY DSC Ny cabo toueaancsce sks 3 i 


Melt them together with a moderate heat, and to the 
strained mass add— 


Ammoniac, powdered ............ 1. ounce. 

Galbanum, 7 silane pie cranes 7h r 
previously dissolved in 

DUrpeniiney, once S| Cee 114 ounces. 
Then add— 

Mastic, powdered .................. 1 ounce. 

Myrrh, eR RENE nn SOR on oe Re | Ly 

OUDSTGTT COes— et tt 21) see 1 te 

Saffron, be oNiasie dian p ae Oe mss 


previously rubbed together, 
The plaster is reddish-brown and tenacious. ] 


W. W. (Portland, Me.).—Colored Fires are 
made to burn slower by the addition of some 
powdered charcoal, afterwards packing the material 
very firmly in the cases. Receipts for the ordinary 
colored fires and lights were given in September, 
1879, and January, 1880, pages 160 and 42. 

H. H. (Warren, P.1.).—The usual way to Reno- 
vate Meerschaum Pipes is to boil them in 
beeswax, only moderate heat being applied. 


A Historian’s Reported Blunder.— 
J. T. (Detroit, Mich.) writes: “Froude, in ‘Short 
Studies on Great Subjects,’ page 178, has the follow 
ing: ‘The most deadly poisons may be chemically 
undistingui-hable from substances which are per- 
fectlyinnocent. Prussic acid, we are told, is formed 
of the same elements, combined in the same propor- 
tion, as gum arabic.’ Admitting the first part of the 
statement, is he not wrong as to the acid and gum?”’ 

(ANswrR.—Any member of the junior class of 
our College of Pharmacy guilty of such a blunder 
at the first annual examination would be sure to 
be ignominiously set back for another year. Ordi- 
nary gum arabic consists of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, combined with lime, but contains no nitro 
gen, while anhydrous prussic acid is a combination 
of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, without oxygen 
or lime. If Mr. Froude's history is as reliable as 
his chemistry, no one will wonder at the sharpness 
of the criticisms recently directed against him in his 
own country.] 


E.C.D.( Wyoming).—Responsibility ofEm- 
ployers, It is a principle of law, recognized in 
all civilized countries, that the principal is civilly re- 
sponsible for the acts of his agent. Many instances 
in various States here can be cited in which the 
owner of a pharmacy has been mulcted in damages 
for accidents caused by the negligence or incompe- 
tency of his assistant. In some parts of Europe 
they show very little leniency for carelessness, and 
not unfrequently punish with fine and imprisonment 
both the clerk and his principal for a lesser blunder 
than dispensing sulphate of zinc for epsom salts, 
under the impression that they are identical. It is 
true they also punish accidental shooting. “I did 
not know it was loaded” is not considered an ex- 
cuse as itis here. The very act of sn apping a gun— 
even unloaded—at some one’s head is regarded as 
criminal imprudence. In the same manner the act 
of leaving in charge of a drug store a young man as 
ignorant as the one mentioned.in your letter cannot 
be called anything else than criminal negligence. 

W. R. W. (Danbury, Ct.).—We cannot answer 
queries by mail. The following gives an inex- 
pensive article of tolerable quality: 


Cheap Bay Rum. 
Al baa 1 fluid drachm, 

Diluted alcohol ................ 4 pints. 

Caramel, sufficient to color, 

Macerate eight days, and filter through paper. In- 
stead of caramel some recommend to use the dried 
bay leaves in which imported licorice is packed. 

F. K. (Cleveland, 0.).—(1.) Pure Sulphate 
of Iron cannot be conveniently prepared from 
commercial green copperas, as the crude article is 
often contaminated with the sulphates of copper, 
zinc, manganese, alumina, magnesia, and lime, 
which, with the exception of the first, are removed 
with difficulty. It is easier to make the salt by 
direct solution of metallic iron in dilute sulphuric 
acid, according to the directions of the Pharmaco- 
peia. For a chemically pure sulphate of iron, piano 
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wire or clean wrought-iron turnings, with pure sul- 
phuric acid, may be employed. (2.) The substance 
sold in trade under the name of Gobalt, or Fly- 
stone, contains no appreciable amount of metallic 
cobalt, free or in combination, else it would be a 
paying operation to extract the valuable metal. 
Cobalt is worth nearly half the price of silver, and 
finds many uses in industry. 


C. G. T. (Honeybrook, Pa.).—_Meat Flavor- 
ings. Thyme, summer savory, and sweet marjo- 
ram are the aromatics generally employed for flayor- 
ing meats, sausages, stuffings, etc. Some also add 
onions, shallots, and garlic, in small quantities, but 
it is altogether a matter of taste, 


Elixir of Phosphates of Iron, Quinia, 
and Strychnia.—J. W. D. (New York) sends us 
a sample of the above elixir, with the following 
remarks; ‘‘ Tnis elixir contains, as the label states, 
one grain of quinia to each fluid drachm, Having 
read in Toe Drueetsts CrrcuLar for September the 
complaint of one of your correspondents, together 
with your comments, I inferred that you had not 
seen this elixir, It has always been made of this 
strength, and a large manufacturer advertises his 
also to contain the same quantity of quinia. I have 
noticed the elixir to become, after a time, somewhat 
darker, but never to precipitate. I admit that it has 
to be prepared with care but I never fail when [ 
observe such precaution in every detail of its pre- 
paration.”’ 

[ReMARKs.—Our correspondent has the advantage 
of us, from the fact that a positive is easier to prove 
than a negative. The specimen of elixir received 
appears to stand cold without decomposition, and, 
from other information kindly supplied by one of 
our subscribers, we begin to think that, by a certain 
manipulation, an elixir can be made containing 
eight grains of quinia to the ounce. This result. 
however, cannot be obtained with the published 
directions. By “precaution in every detail of its 
preparation’ our correspondent probably means the 
modified process alluded to, ] 

A Patent Medicine Analyzed.—0. P. 
Hooper (Upland, Pu.) informs us that he has made 
a qualitative and quantitative analysis of Dr. B. 
W. Hair’s Asthma Remedy, prepared at 
Hamilton, O., and sends the formula to be published 
for the benefit of the readers of Taz Druaatsts 
CrrcuLarR. It is as follows: 

Vinum picis liquide.................. f. § xiv. 

Potassiiiodidum..,... » KUsCexx: 
Misce ut fiat solutio. 


S. S. (Baltimore, Md.).Salicylate of Soda, 
owing to its ready solubility and not unpleasant 
taste, is easily administered. A good way is to give 
itin fresh milk. Another is to dissolve it in some 
aromatic elixir—any of the simple elixirs will an- 
Swer—so as to make the dose about ten to twenty 
grains. 


R. S. D. (Ridgeway, 8. C.).—Lactophosphate of 
lime is usually administered in the form of a syrup, 
as follows: 

Syrup of Lactophosphate of Lime. 


Concentrated lactic acid ,,...... 1 troy ounce. 
Phosphate of lime, freshly precipi- 

bated om Sic 25. beste Sufficient. 
Orange‘flower water ............. 13 fluid ounces. 
RROAT. ooo su. sccaedate les delleceche: 11 ounces 


Water, enough to complete. ..... 8 fluid ounces. 


Dissolve in the lactic acid as much of the phos- 
phate as it will take up, add the water, filter, and 
dissolve the sugar in the filtrate without heat. The 
dose is from one to two teaspoonfuls. 


H. (Miffiinburg, Pa.)\.—A formula for the Hlixir 
of Pepsine, Strychnia, and Bismuth is given ina 
paper by Mr. Gardner, printed this month in an- 
other column. 


J. W. O. (St. Louis, Mo.).—iron Stains on 
Marble. When the stain has not penetrated too 
deep it can generally be removed by means of a 
solution of oxalic acid. After the operation the 
| marble frequently requires to be repolished. 


W. (Brownsville, Tenn.).—Weerschaum is a 
native silicate of magnesia. The name, whieh in 
German means sea foam, was probably given on 
account of its extreme lightness for a substance of 
mineral origin. It is found in many places, but the 
finest qualities come from Greece and Turkey. 


D. W. C. (Jersey City, NV. J.).—_ Solubility of 
Salicin. There appears to be no good solvent 
yet discovered for this principle. It is but sparingly 
| soluble in cold water, and not much more so in cold 
alcohol. Alkalies or alkaline salts are said to in- 
crease its solubility, but to what extent is not stated. 


If salicine becomes of more frequent use in medi- 
cine its properties will be more closely studied, and 
some convenient solvent will probably be found to 
exhibit it in the liquid form, 

G. V. D.(Rondout, N. Y.).—The Hipprocratic 
Oath is to be found in the “ Practitioner's Refer- 


ence Book,’ by Dunglison, and in the St, Louis 
Courier of Medicine for August, 1880. 


D. C. K. (Lemars, Iowt).—(1.) Nepenthe is a 
name applied to a preparation of opium, made by an 
English firm, resembling in all essential points Bat- 
tley’s Sedative. (2.) Ernest Steiger, corner of Church 
street and Park place, in this city, will probably be 
able to answer your other query. 


J. W. (Hager town, Ma.).—Methyl Chloride 
for Extracting Perfumes, The process was 
described in full in THe Drugersts CrrcuLar of 
June, 1880 So far as we know, it is not at present 
employed in this country. It is reported to work 
quite successfully in Europe, but whether it would 
answer as well here is a point that can only be decided 
by economical considerations, for which we have no 
data. The apparatus cannot be otherwise than an 
expensive one. A yacuum pan necessitates a steam 
engine, vacuum pumps, and other implements, all 
of which would probably cost several thousand 
dollars. 


“Wint Water.?? —J. W. 7. (New York), in 
answer to a request published last month, writes as 
follows: ‘‘ Prescriptions similar to the one produced 
in September by one of your correspondents are very 
common with us, and spearmint water is invariably 
given. Inever heard or knew of peppermint water 
being dispensed when ‘aqua menthm’ is ordered 
without other specification.” 


J. D. H. (Camden, N. J.). — Cresolene, or 
Vapo-Cresolene, is a trade name applied to 
hydrate of cresyl, or cresylic acid, a coal-tar product, 
closely related to carbolic acid. An advertisement 
on page 26,in the present number, explains its 
uses and properties. 


T. F. L. (Duluth, Minn.).—Subscriptions for the 
London Chemist and Druggist may be sent to this 
office. The price is $2.50 a year, inclusive of postage. 

A. S. (Cincinnati, 0.).—Soluble Essence of 
Ginger for the trade may be made from the ex- 
tract of ginger noticed this year in June, page 122, 
by treating it with lime and sulphuric acid in the 
manuer explained in November, 1879, page 187. 
Our columns are too crowded this month to allow 
us to enter into more particulars. 

J. W. (Harrisburg, V1.).—The slimy matters form- 
ing in Dilute Phosphorie Acid are due to 
confervoid growths. fayored, no doubt, by the acid 
itself, for, as you are probably aware, phosphoric 
acid and its compounds are powerful fertilizers. To 
prevent their formation the acid must be protected 
from dust and all germs floating in the atmosphere 
To destroy those already existing, simple ebullition, 
followed by filtration, is likely to be all that is neces- 
sary. 


R. P.(Wishi gton, D. C.)\.—By “ Black Snuff,” 
ordinary maccaboy is generally understood here; it 
is occasionally employed for catarrh in the head. 

St. John Long’s Liniment. 

The paper, by Mr. Moore, on this topic, in the 
September number of Tar Druagatsts CIRCULAR, 
appears to have attracted no little attention. Some 
of our readers favor us with comments that are not 
without interest. C. Shulmyer (Lancaster, Pa.) 
makes the following remarks: ‘“‘ I have read the arii- 
cle on St. John Long’s Liriment in the last number of 
Tue Druaersts CrecuLaRr, and, as the author says 
that unless it is mixed with care and judgment, it 
will separate or turn out a failure, 1 have thought 
that the following may be of some interest. I have 
in my note-book a formula for a liniment nearly 
similar to the above; it is as subjoined: 


Olenum' terebinth:, 2 pos..se2 te ee eee f. 3 xviii. 


Oleum lini........ Ja aeve pase taal tate ak See f. 3 xv. 
Acidum aceticum..:..2 Js. 20. fk in £52 v- 

Aqua Lose). 7..careaeeeee Bilze ert. 4 f. 3 viii 
Vitelliovit: 23 BR ee No. vi 


Misce secundum artem. 


“Tt was used, and is now, if I am not mistaken, at 
the German Hospital of Philadelphia. It was mixed 
as follows: To the yokes of the eggs, rubbed in a 
mortar, was added the rose water and acetic acid 
gradually. Then having mixed the turpentine with 
the linseed oil, the whole was poured together and 
well shaken. Though there may perhaps be a better 
modus operandi, the liniment nevertheless kept 
for months without separating in the least, and in 
the store where I was employed, after leaving the 
hospital, the same was made and sold for St. John 
Long’s Liniment. We prepared the above quantity, 
and had some left for nearly eight months, without 
any separation taking place.” 

Tela (Baltimore, Md.) thus describes his practice 
with the liniment in question: ‘‘There seems to be 
quite a number of ‘original’ formulas for preparing 
St. John Long’s or Stokes’ Liniment. Some use one 
ounce and a half, some two and a half, and others 
three ounces of rose water to each yolk of egg, 
The proportion of the other ingredients, except oil 
of lemon, is the same in each. The Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy has adopted the formula which 
requires three ounces of rose water to the yolk of 


each egg. I suggest the following process, which has 
always produced an elegant and permanent emul- 
sion, even in the hands of my apprentices: I take 
the yolk of six eggs, rub them in a mortar with 
twelve fluid ounces of rose water, pass through a 
fine wire sieve into a half gallon bottle, add three 
ounces of acetic acid, shake well, then add six 
ounces of turpentine, shake again, add six ounces 
more of turpentine, shake again, add the remaining 
six ounces of turpentine and the oil of lemon, and, 
after shaking well, add enough rose water to make 
forty-two fluid ounces of liniment, and I have a 
cream-like mixture of a light yellow color. If 
shaken once a day for eight or ten days it will 
become white, and will separate but slightly, if at 
all. It will keep in glass stoppered bottles for al- 
most any length of time. I have no trouble with 
mine separating, even in hot weather, on the store 
shelf. I have seen some about one year old, which 
showed no signs of deterioration, and which proved 
efficacious. The sieve which I use for straining 
the eggs and rose water is a large-size coffee 
strainer. This separates all the albumen clinging 
to the yolk of the eggs, and which is sometimes trou- 
blesome. I calculate half a fluid ounce for each yolk 
of (hen) egg. This gives the formula as follows: 


Oil of tarpentine:.«..ceosceeaeee ee 18 ounces. 

Acetic acid: 32. eceece heer 3 sie 

COKE Of, OPUS star esitccneaeenee 38 ze 

Oll of lemons hee ee 6 drachms. 

ROBG WHLGE «wo tascuans secon 1744 ounces, 
Total 29. [S295 8.08 See 42 ounces.” 


Carbolate of Lime.—In the Notes and 
Queries of August last it was stated, under good au- 
thority, that the average strength of the carbolate of 
lime sold here five years ago was about three-fourths 
of one per cent. of carbolic acid. A formula repre- 
senting the same composition was also given, with 
the remark that the quantity of acid could be in- 
creased without much danger. We are now informed 
that F. C. Calvert & Co. make a carbolic powder 
guaranteed to contain fifteen per cent. of real car- 
bolic and cresylic acids. This would correspond to 
a mixture of one ounce and a half of acid with 
eight and a half of lime or some inert powder. 

L. 8. R. (Nebraska City, Neb.).-To Render 
Ink Glossy, the usual way is to dissolve in it 
some white sugar. 


Cold Process for Syrup, 


C. E. F. (St. Lomis, Mo.) thus relates his expe- 
rience with this process: ‘“‘If some of your corre- 
spondents would devote their time to an inquiry into 
the merits rather than the demerits of the ‘cold 
process’ for syrup, you would doubtless have fewer 
queries to answer. By the cold process we are to 
suppose percolation, of course, and any substance 
placed under the sugar that does not allow the un- 
dissolved sugar to pass through, certainly will col- 
lect the mechanical impurities. This has been my 
experience. I have made syrup for fountain use all 
summer by this process; I have filled a keg twice a 
week on an average; have shaken it thoroughly to 
insure uniformity in the syrup, and never yet have 
been obliged to strain any of it. On the point of 
stability, the verdict long ago rendered was that, if 
heavy syrups could be obtained without the aid of 
heat, their keeping qualities would be improved, and 
experience has proven it so, I find on the shelves 
bottles bearing these marks: 


Oyz-/Acile: COP hep: peoeorteen October 23, 1879 
SyT i pruniwine as. ate cae January 15, 1880 
Syr. stilling. ‘co. (King’s)........ March 18, 1880 


Syr. ipecac ..... ... April 12, 1880 

“All of these were made by percolation, and are 
still sweet and brilliant Some do not seem to know 
that the process of agitation is the one finding the 
greatest favor with the Board of Revision of the 
Pharmacopeia for 1880. That either one or the 
other of the cold processes is desirable I fully be- 
lieve, and I wish that some one capable would give 
an explicit article on its use, believing that it would 
be productive of much good,” 

H. J. Young (Stockton, Cal.) writes: ‘‘From time 
to time during the last fifteen years I haye seen the 
question come up regarding the cold process for 
simple syrup. If you will permit me, I wi'l describe 
an apparatus which has been in operation at the 
store of W. A. Perkins, of Virginia City, Nevada, 
which to me seems to leave nothing to be desired 
both as to convenience and results. 

“The apparatus is simply a keg of the capacity 
of five gallons, mounted on a stand, underneath 
which is placed a five-gallon glycerine can to act as 
areceiver. At the bottom of the keg is placed an 
ordinary faucet; at about four inches above the 
faucet is placed a wooden perforated diaphragm 
covered with canton flannel; a piece of block-tin 
pipe, similar to that used in soda fountains, is also 
passed just through the diaphragm—that is to say, 
not reaching the bottom by four inches, and pro- 
jects to the top of the keg to allow the escape of 
air during the process. A cover, fitting tightly, 
completes the apparatus. 

“When it is required to make syrup, all that is 
necessary is to take the sugar (granulated we 
used, but loaf sugar can be employed just as well by 
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putting less water in than is necessary to cover) and 
place it into the keg; then pour on sufficient water 
to just cover it, and let it remain for sometime. I 
used generally t> turn the faucet and let the syrup 
which had collected between the bottom and dia- 
phragm into the can underneath whenever [ had 
occasion to go into the back room where it was 
placed. No further directions for use are neces- 
sary than to add the remainder of the water, as at 
first, until completed. When not in use the keg 
should be filled to about one-fifth of its capacity 
with water to keepit from shrinking. Having gained 
a great deal of valuable information from the 
perusal of Tar Druaeists CrrouLaR, I think it but 
right to bring the above to the notice of the frater- 
nity at large.’’ 


Hi. S. C. (New London, Ct.) and J. #. EH. (Bloom- 
ing/on, Ill.) are advised to procure a pronouncing 
medical dictionary. In another column one is ad- 
vertised for sale for one dollar. 


W. H. G. (Milton Junction, Wis.).—(1.) Your query 
would be best answered by a wholesale dealer in 
liquors. We are not familiar enough with the trade 
to make a satisfactory reply. (2.) The formula is in 
the latest edition of Wood and Bache. It is not our 
custom to reprint.from a work which every druggist 
is presumed to possess, or at least have access to. 


Heating Store-rooms from the Cellar, 

In the September number a correspondent asked 
for information in regard to some easy method of 
heating a room from underneath, said room being 
too full to allow the use of a stove. The query was 
turned over to our readers, who, with their cus- 
tomary kindness when appealed to, favor us with 
the result of their experience on thissubject. Their 
advice is practical, and comes in good time for the 
approaching winter. We quote their letters in the 
order they were received: H. Bros. (Zanesville, O.) 
write: ‘‘ We had the same trouble as your inquirer, 
but constructed a furnace by enclosing a large 
Burnside stove in brick and arching over, leaving 
considerable space between the sides and the stove 
for heating the air; this is supplied by a vent at the 
bottom connected with the outside air by a long 
wooden box. For supplying coal, a throat was ex- 
tended from the opening for the door in the stove 
to the outside of the wall, and the door hung there. 
The ash pan was not altered, but the brickwork was 
built into this, above and on the sides. The heating 
apparatus works nicely, and from ours, as a model, 
a number of them have been placed in houses in 
this city at half the cost of a furnace.” J. UC. 
W., Jr. (Winchester,.Pa.) proposes a plan simpler 
and less expensive, yet probably satisfactory in its 
way. He says: ‘“‘Enclose the stove in either sheet 
iron or heavy tin, leaving « space of about six 
inches on all sides. At about two feet or two feet 
and a half above the stove let the sides meet, form- 
ing a truncated cone, the upper end of which is to 
be of the size of the register to be used; then con- 
tinue with a cylindrical pipe of the same size all] the 
way up. Doors should be made in the ‘jacket’ to 
correspond with those in the stove. The best kind 
is the coal stove known as the egg-stove. A wood 
stove can be used, however, but coal will give the 
best results.’?> The method suggested by our third 
correspondent, F’ L, (Athol, Mass.), is substantially 
identical with that just now described, only with 
less particulars as to details. 


Early Closing of Drug Stores. 


To The Druggists Circular: 

Not only the clerks, but nine-tenths of the proprie- 
tors, want their stores closed at a reasonable hour 
(say nine orten P.M., to begin with), but the reason 
why they utterly fail in their efforts is want of con- 
cert of action. They are all very willing to sign a 
circular to the effect that after a certain date they 
pledge themselves to close at such and such an 
hour. Now, what happens? On the evening of that 
date, as the hour for closing approacbes, every 
proprietor (or clerk) stands in his door watching 
whether his competitor is going to turn off the gas 
preparatory to closing. Nobody thinks of begin- 
ning himself. A few, very few, are sufficiently in 
earnest to keep their pledge and close. The re- 
mainder are afraid of the stray customers they 
might lose, and keep open as usual. Those few 
honest ones give up in despair after about a week’s 
trial. This has been the history of early closing in 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, etc. There is one 
factor which many forget—the public. The public 
bas from time immemorial been accustomed to find 
drug stores open beyond their own sleeping hours, 
so the inevitable consequence will be that the clerk 
or proprietor who thinks of going to bed after 
closing will be rung up once every ten or fifteen 
minutes, It is true in due time the public will be 
educated up to seeing drug stores close at say nine 
or ten o’clock, but in that transitory state the life 
of clerks for one or two hours thereafter will be 
anything but a paradise. 

People in general have very little idea how hard 
it is for the average apothecary to make both ends 
meet. They seem still to think that pharmacy is a 


lucrative business, and all sunshine. Compara- 
tively few of the pharmaceutists are so situated that 
they can afford to jet their late-hour competitor have 
every day two or three customers who might other- 
wise come to the early closer. There is only one 
practical way of solving this difficulty, and I wonder 
nobody has thought ot it before. Let, in turns of 
one week’s duration, every alternate drug store 
close at nine P.M., and every other store keep open 
to any hour they choose. This will equalize the 
chances of custom, be fair to all around, and— 
what is the chief thing—it can be put into practice. 
Hy Ma Ww. 


Ink for Cancelling Stamps, 


To The Druggists Circular ; 

Permit me to reply to your correspondent from 
Minnesota in regard to the ink for cancelling 
stamps. Some six or eight years ago an item went 
the rounds of the press stating that our Government 


was losing a million (?) dollars a year for want of a 
cancelling ink that could not be erased. 

I was led to reflect that a really useful ink to cover 
the printer's could not be made to fulfil the condi- 
tions required, but that some device to remove a 
portion of the ink on the stamp would be just the 
thing. I made a fluid ink, to be used with a pen, 
stamp, or even a pointed stick, which instantly re- 
moved the color from any stamp, Jeaving an entirely 
different color in its place, and the outline of any 
writing, figure, or device was seen and read at a 
glance. Of course the base of this ink was an acid 
(sulphuric), and it was impossible to fulfil the re- 
quirements better. I wrote to the department from 
San Francisco, in 1877, sending cancelled samples, 
and asking if such ink would be of any use to the Goy- 
ernment. The reply was: ‘‘This department (or 
government) has concluded to entertain no more 
propositions for cancelling stamps.’’ None has been 
adopted since, and [ fully believe no loss of any 
consequence ever occurred, or that those entrusted 
with the care of government funds would not even 
lift a hand to save a penny for the people. 

F, A. Howie. 

Jackson, Mich., September, 1880. 


The following official notice, received by the origi- 
nal inquirer, 7. F. L. (Duluth, Minn.), explains the 
situation better than anything that can be said: 


Post Orric—E DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF 
TurtrD ASsISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WasHINGTON, D. C., April 15th, 1880. 


To avoid the loss of time and labor involved in an- 
swering separately, by letter, the many inquiries re- 
ceived concerning the introduction into postal use of 
improved inks, or of new devices and plans for the 
better cancellation of postage-stamps, the Depart- 
ment takes this method of informing all persons 
interested in the matter that it has no fund out of 
which any such plans, devices, or inks can be 
bought, or even tested, and that it can take no action 
looking to their adoption or purchase uutil Congress 
shal] have made an appropriation therefor. 

A. D. Hazen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Indelible Ink for Glass.—W. C. W. (Marys- 
ville, O.) writes: ‘‘ There is an ink manufactured for 
indelibly marking glassware without burning it in, 
at least so I understand from the agent of a New 
York firm, but he does not know who makes it. 
Can you supply the information?’ [If any house 
makes an ink of this description we are not aware 
of it. But we know that some kinds of asphaltum 
which are soluble in benzine in the dark, and be- 
come, on exposure to light, insoluble in that men- 
struum and most other solvents, have been proposed 
for staining glass for various purposes. ] 

F.M. D. (Grove Hili, Ala.) wishes to have a for- 
mula for preparing Dr. Dwight’s Cholera 
Remedy. 


SSS SS 


The College of Pharmacy of Washington, 


Tur annual commencement of the col- 
lege took place on August 27. Owing to 
the lateness of the season, it was decided 
to celebrate the closing exercises in a man- 
ner somewhat different from the mode 
adopted by most colleges holding their 
commencements in the early spring time. 
A steamboat was chartered to transport the 
college members and graduates with their 
friends and all interested to Marshall Hali, 
a popular summer resort about twenty 
miles below Washington, on the Potomac. 
There the classic ceremonies were duly ob- 
served to the satisfaction of all. The salu- 
tatory address was delivered by Wm. 
Deshields, the opening address by J. D. 
O’Donnell, president of the college, the 
address to the graduates by W. 8. Thomp- 
son, and the valedictory on behalf of the 
class by Edmon Gladmon. The graduates 
were George W. Boyd, District of Colum- 
bia; Edmon Gladmon, Virginia; Andrew 
F. Hofer, Pennsylvania; Louis Kolipinski, 
District of Columbia; M. Muncaster, Mary- 
land, and T. G. McGork. 


j lated on the creditable manner in which 
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American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Tue twenty-eighth annual meeting, a re- 
cord of which will be found in this issue 
of Tar Druaatsts CrrcuLaAR, was in every 
respect a success. The attraction of a 
fashionable watering place doubtless had 
the effect of drawing a large attendance, 
while the facilities of travel added to the 
numbers of visitors and the excellence of 
the exhibit. 

The business was harmoniously trans- 
acted, but there was a scarcity of papers 
of scientific value, and partly owing to lack 
of time, pharmaceutical discussions were 
more limited than at former meetings 
Under the new arrangement, by which 
much of the business heretofore acted upon 
in open sessions will be done by the newly 
established council, there will be more 
time afforded for discussions and exchange 
of scientific knowledge, which we hold to 
be the true object of these meetings. The 
arrangements for the comfort of visitors 
were excellent ; the Local Secretary and 
the Local Committee are to be congratu- 


they discharged their onerous duties. 

The exhibit was faultless both in the ar- 
rangement and the character of the dis- 
play. In our efforts to present to our 
readers an account of it, we have felt the 
impossibility of so describing it as to give 
an idea of its merits to those who did not 
see it for themselves. 

The entertainments provided during the 
stay of the members were a reception and 
concert on Tuesday evening ; a drive to 
all the various springs, the water works, 
and park, on Wednesday afternoon; a hop 
in the ball room the same evening, and a 
banquet at the hotel on Thursday evening, 
all of which passed off very satisfactorily. 
Owing to the considerable space occupied 
this month by the accounts of the meeting 
and exhibition we omit the names of the 
members in attendance. About two hun- 
dred and fifty were present, with fully two 
hundred ladies besides, making this the 
largest meeting but one ever held by the 
Association. 

The ball room of Congress Hall, in which 
the meeting took place, is spacious, but its 
acoustics are deficient, and for this reason 
much of what was said was in a measure 


lost to a part of the audience. 

At the close of the meeting a large party 
was made up for a trip by way of Lake 
George and Lake Champlain to Au Sable 
Chasm ; we learn that it was a most en- 
joyable occasion. 

The next meeting will be held August 
23, 1881, at Kansas City, Mo., and although 
the distance may prevent the attendance of 
many of the older members from the 
Eastern States, we have no doubt that the 
druggists of the great West will make it an 
interesting and well attended scientific 
meeting. 


——————— OO —— 


The New York College of Pharmacy. 


Tue College held its opening session on 
Monday, Sept. 20. It was attended by a 
very large audience, among whom we 
noted many members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association who were on 
their way homeward from Saratoga. 

The opening lecture was by Prof. C. F. 
Chandler, and he was followed in brief re- 
marks by Prof. W. De F. Day, Prof. P. 
W. Bedford, Mr. 8. J. Hinsdale, of 
Fayetteville, N. C., a graduate of 1838, 
and by Mr. P. C. Candidus, of Mobile, 
Ala. On the stage was also Mr. Geo. C. 
Close, the oldest graduate of the college, 
and Mr. John Ingalls, of Macon, Georgia. 
The class will number nearly 300 students 
in all. 


—_——_*o-o—_—_————_ 


The Pharmacy Laws in this Country. 


To The Druggists Circular: 


I shall not detain you long. I shah 
state the facts in the parable style, so that 
my article may not contain anything ‘‘ per- 
sonal.” (Tae Drueeists CrrcuLaR is not 
an admirer of polemic literature.) 

Mr. W. wishes to start a store in New 
York. He has been in active business 
fifteen years. He has graduated ata better 
class college (not of ‘‘ pharmacy”), and, 
therefore, possessed a good general educa- 
tion before entering the drug trade. When 
he entered it there were few, if any, phar- 
maceutical colleges in the West, certainly 
none of renown within his reach. 


He has 
certificates of competency from various 


‘* proprietors ” with whom he has clerked; 
has been ‘‘ proprietor’’ himself for years, 
and can present a celtificate to that effect 
from the ‘Board of Examiners” of his 
State, many of whom are not graduates 
from any college, and, outside of the routine 
acquirement in their branch of business, 
have nothing to urge as claim for an official 
position. 

Mr. W. has forgotten in the course of 
time what one might call the nut-shell part 
of his scientific education, and retained 
only the kernel; but a wise Board of Ex- 
aminers in New York, or Brooklyn, or 
Philadelphia, or St. Louis, or Owensboro, 
Ky., etc., refuses to admit him to business 
in their respective towns until he has 
passed an examination before them, prov- 
ing—what one would suppose, under the 
circumstances, to be above suspicion—his 
competency to conduct a retail drug store. 


The other side: 

Mr. Z., @tatis 21, has received no gene- 
ral education except that in a sectarian or 
free school; has been in active business 
three years—bottle-washer for one, errand 
boy and counter clerk for the second, 
looker-on, and, finally, prescription clerk 
for the last; has attended a pharmaceutical 
college for five months each year, two 
terms in toto; has carefully committed to 
his memory all the science, practical and 
useless, taught at such preparatory institu- 
tions; has digested but little of what was 
crammed into him, his mental precursory 
training having been deficient (no fault of 
his!), and suffers, as all dyspeptics do more 
or less, from flatulence, which. in his case, 
may be called self-conceit. He goes to 
New York, Brooklyn, etc., exhibits his 
‘‘diploma,” and is considered prima fucie 
a ‘“‘competent druggist, entitled to pursue 
the responsible calling of such within the 
limits of that town.” 

These are pen-pictures from actual life, 
sharply drawn on both sides, to present 


the contrast even to the ‘‘bluntest” 
mind. What do you say? In Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and possibly some 


other European countries, the state has 
made some provisions for the education 
of a pharmaceutist, and is entitled to demand 
a certain grade of knowledge from him. 
Here the state has been criminally negligent 
in this matter, and now that it awakens to 
its duty, it has overdone things—‘“‘ spilt the 
babe with the bathing tub,” as a German 
proverb says. <All reforms that are not 
adapted to the nature and condition of things 
general in that country for which they are 
intended must necessarily fail to take root, 
or degenerate into a mere ‘‘ statute” law, 

rinted in the law books, but not to be met 
in active force. Our statutes already are 
infested with too many such ‘‘disre- 
garded” laws! 

Man, says Kleist, a German writer who 
died in 1810, should not be a “plant 
louse” (Blattlaus), that knows only the 
leaf it feeds upon, but is ignorant of the 
tree, of which the leaf is but a minute por- 
tion! 

Such of your readers as are not only 
druggists will perceive the tendency of my 
criticism, and to the judgment of such 
only I submit what I hope you will print in 
full for once. AntTI-SHAM REFORM. 


[The above communication is printed at 
the earnest request of the writer. Our 
readers scarcely need be told that on many 
points THz Druceists CrrcuLAR holds 
opinions quite different from those ex- 
pressed by our discontented correspondent. 
It is understood by most druggists that 
Boards of Pharmacy are composed of 
practical men, who know what to ask of 
old apothecaries, and can distinguish be- 
tween ignorance and lapse of memory. As 
to the graduates of colleges of pharmacy, 
any one who has read the lists of questions 
proposed to the candidates, can judge that 
he who has passed the examination suc- 
cessfully is neither a fool nor an igno- 
ramus. | 

—_—__—__0-+ e —___ 


A Druggist not Merely a Dealer in 
Medicines. 


To The Druggists Circular: 


Is ‘‘simplification” an object of the 
committee that is to give us a new Pharma- 
cope@ia? If so, why not state it plainly, 
so that physicians shall be convinced that, 
with this book in the druggist’s lands, 
there will be no more need of prescribing 
W. X. Y. Z.’s elixir, Dr. S.’s liquor com- 
positus, So-and-So’s emulsion of this and 
the other thing? 

If a druggist has scientific honor in him 
he must always feel humbled whenever 
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called upon to buy X. Y. Z.’s elixir, which 
he ought to be able to make himself, and | 
will be, 1f a good formula is offered him by 
Wood & Bache, etc. Nor may the com- 
mittee stop short at elixirs. Let them in- 
clude formule for ALL preparations of that 
kind, and so crush out the ‘‘ middle-man ” | 
between druggist and physician. There 
are physicians among the members of the 
Pharmaceutical Association—men who are 
or have been druggists. Let them explain 
thiags in the medical journals, and, in 
cities at least, there is reason to assume that 
the doctor and druggist will be more able 
to approach each other than has been un- 
fortunately customary in this country until 
now. No blame in the present state of 
affairs rests with the physicians. Giveusa 
book which we may show to them as means 
of gaining the lost confidence as regards 
our willingness and ability to furnish them 
all the so-called ‘‘ palatable” medicines, 
equally good, if not better, because more 
uniform than Don’t-You-See-Me’s reliable 


preparation, until the palate will cease to 
hold its important position, frequently to 
the detriment of the organ actually dis- 
eased. G 


——__-*--e—_______ 


Cohesion of Mercury. 


Tue following pretty experiment, de- 
scrived by Mr. R. H. Ridout in Nature, 
illustrates the surface tension of mercury. 
A shallow tray, six inches by three, is sup- 
ported on three levelling screws, and in- 
clined just so that the mercury does not 
flow over the lipped edge. If now a small 
quantity of the liquid be set flowing over 
the edge it will draw the rest of the liquid 
over with a siphon-like action. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to get the surface so clean 
that no adherent trail should be left, mar- 
ring the completion of the experiment. 


——_e-+-e—_______ 
Elixirs and their Preparation.* 
BY ROBERT W. GARDNER. 


I AM aware that some members of this 
association are much averse to having this 
Subject discussed at our meetings, and am 
at a loss to account for it. 

Those gentlemen who entertain this feel- 
ing are thought to be among the most jn- 
telligent and useful of our members, and 
should be the first instead of the last to ap- 
preciate and adopt any improvement in the 
method of exhibiting and preparing medi- 
cines. 

I am inclined to think that their objec- 
tions are caused more by the fact that they 
have been introduced ‘and in a measure 
forced upon pharmaceutists as semi-pro- 
prietory articles, and in many instances 
have been found wanting in medicinal] 
strength and permanency, than by any rea- 
sonable objection to the form itself, 

Holding this view, and being personally 
coneinate, that elixirs possess many advan- 
tages over other forms of medication, I am 
naturally anxious to get the attention of 
those who hold different views, and if pos- 
sible bring them to my way of thinking. 
[t is, no doubt, very harassing to be con- 
tinually called upon for the great variety 
of manufactured goods of this class, and to 
be obliged in some instances to keep four 
or five representatives of the same elixir, 
made by different manufacturers; but how 
are you going to avoid it? Certainly not 
by declaring that elixirs are unworthy of 
your attention, and by captiously ignoring 
the subject whenever broached; because 
the fact is that they are used, they are very 
popular, both with the profession and the 
public, notwithstanding that in many cases 
they are very deficient in medicinal value 
from lack of the proper proportion of 
active substance. 

The true and only way, in my opinion, to 
overcome the objections urged against 
elixirs and to rectify the evils which exist, 
is to prepare a set of perfect formulas for 
their preparation. 

The method I propose is that a perma- 
nent committee be appointed on this sub- 
ject; that members of this association be 
requested to prepare and send to this com- 
mittee samples of all elixirs thought to be 
of value, each bottle to have the entire 
working formula, date of preparation, and 
name of contributor pasted thereon; also 
that this committee be requested to pre 
pare elixirs from such various published 
formulas as may be thought desirable; that 
these various specimens be kept exhibited, 


* A volunteer paper read at the Meeting of the 
ar Pharmaceutical Association, Saratoga, 
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if thought best, and their condition report- 
ed upon each year, for say three years. 
At the end of this period, such preparations 
as have stood the test of time, are the most 
palatable, and have proven in all other re- 
spects reliable, shall receive the authorita- 
tive sanction and recommendation of this 
association, credit being given to those 
whose formulas have been adopted. By 
this competition elixirs equal and probably 
superior in palatability to those put upon 
the market by manufacturers, and repre- 
senting reliable proportions of active mat- 
ters and of better keeping qualities, will be 
secured, with their complete working 
formulas. These might be published for 
the benefit of all. 

An important reason why the products 
of large manufacturers are used and pre- 
ferred is, that, having much experience in 
their manufacture, giving long study to the 
subject, and modifying formule as criticism 
and experience has suggested, they have 
been enabled finally to offer preparations, 
so far as flavoring is concerned, more pleas- 
ant and acceptable to the public taste. 

Admitting the undoubted fact that many 
of these manufactured elixirs do not con- 
tain a proper amount of medicinal sub- 
stance, there still remains the advantage of 
perfected flavoring, which must not be lost 
sight of, and which we must utilize to se- 
cure that popularity without which no 
elixirs, even it adopted and recommended 
by this association, will be extensively 
used. 

A large number of medicinal substances 
are not only capable of more pleasant ad- 
ministration in the elixir form than any 
other, but are also more effective, because 
when thus given they must of necessity be 
in solution. Remedies exhibited in golu- 
tion are more readily absorbed and their 
effects are more promptly experienced. As 
a large class of the medicines usually ad- 
miuistered in this form are tonics or stom- 
achics, the presence of spirit in proper pro- 
portion is not only unobjectionable, but a 
positive benefit in a therapeutic Sense, as 
well as a valuable contributor to palata- 
bility by removing or modifying objection- 
able characteristics of the drugs present; 
but as no two drugs produce the same 
effect upon the palate, it almost necessarily 
follows that no one flavored vehicle will 
be equally efficient in covering or disguis- 
ing the disagreeable flavors of different 
drugs. The use, therefore, of a single plain 
elixir to be used indiscriminately is not 
thought by the writer to lead to the best 
results; as for instance, rose in combina- 
tion with other flavors answers admirably 
for calisaya bark alone, but if iron be add- 
ed becomes disgusting to most persons, as 
it is entirely out of harmony with the 
chalybeate effect upon the palaie. 

Each particular drug should, therefore, 
be studied with reference to the flavor or 
combination of flavors best adapted to 
cover its disagreeable features, without in 
any case interfering either with the thera- 
peutic action or the chemical compatibility 
of the mixture. 

In the preparation of elixirs, extractive 
matter should, when possible, be avoided, 
as it is prone to deposit upon standing by 
reaction with mineral salts, changing the 
character of the preparations and_render- 
ing them unsightly. For example, in se- 
lecting flavors, the essential oils when ob- 
tainable are preferable to tinctures of the 
crude substances. The purest spirit should 
be used. Alcohol refined by Atwood’s 
proccss, I have found the best; as it is al- 
most entirely freed from foreign odor; by 
this kind. of careful consideration a series 
of preparations may be eventually reach- 
ed, embodying perfect reliablity in medici- 
nal effect, permanency because of the anti- 
ferment character of the spirit, and the 
nearest approach to palatability consistent 
with the presence of unpalatable drugs in 
proper quantity tor full medicinal effect. 

Having been engaged by Messrs. W. H. 
Schieffeiin & Co. to take charge of a branch 
of their laboratory, I prepared a line of 
elixirs, and as I was afforded every facility 
both as to time and materials, and previ- 
ously had long experience in this manufac- 
ture on a large scale, I took the opportun- 
ity to endeavor to produce as pertect a list 
ot elixirs as possible. 

These elixirs being very generally ap- 
proved of, it occurred to me that the pub- 
lication of the formulas by which they are 
prepared would be of interest to the mem- 
bers of this association. 

I, therefore, wit the full approval of 
Messrs. W.-H. Schieffelin & Co., propose 
to communicate the working formulas of 
these preparations, and have the pleasure 


to present, in their name, to this association, 
corresponding specimens. 

In devising these formulas it has been 
the aim of the writer to represent the 
medicinal matter in such proportion as to 
render them efficient remedies, and not 
merely flavored cordials. 

It will be observed that the elixirs of 
calisaya bark and combinations are prepar- 
ed from the purified salts of the alkaloids, 
and not from cinchona bark direct. The 
view taken of this subject was: (1) That 
since cinchona bark contains certain alka- 
loids in varying proportions, an elixir 
made from definite proportions of purified 
alkaloids would be more uniform in com- 
position; (2) that the preparatory extrac- 
tion of the alkaloids from the bark was a 
troublesome, and as usually performed, a 
very incomplete process, because not car- 
ried far enough to purify,and when accom- 
plished gave such varying results, due to 
difference of alkaloidal yield of different 
samples of bark, that no two lots of elixir 
were identical in strength; (3) that the al- 
kaloids represented all the medicinal value 
of the bark suited to utilization in elixirs; 
and finally, that the roundabout process of 
detannating the crude bark to get at im- 
pure alkaloids was not only more expen- 
sive, time being considered, but also less 
satisfactory in every sense than to use the 
purified alkaloids or their salts in propor- 
tions identical with careful assays of best 
specimens of calisaya bark. 

In preparing the several elixirs of pepsine 
in’ combination with bismuth, iron, ete. 
Boudault’s pepsine has been found to an- 
swer better than that prepared by Scheffer’s 
method, as the latter contains chloride of 
sodium and free hydrochloric acid which 
decompose the bismuth salt. 

It is quite possible to prepare pharma- 
ceuticauy satisfactory elixirs of these com- 
binations by using the French pepsine and 
by bringing the elixir to exact neutrality 
when finished. Therapeutically these com- 
binations cannot but prove unsatisfactory, 
as the soluble salt of bismuth requires alka- 
linity or neutrality for solution, while the 
pepsine is only active in the presence of 
free hydrochloric acid; by compromising 
these antagonisms upon the basis of neu. 
trality, the two substances may, with in- 
telligent management, be kept in perma- 
nent solution—if not unduly exposed to 
the air—but at the luss of the activity of 
the pepsine, unless it meets when taken a 
sufficient quantity of this acid in the 
stomach to render it active, which is not 
probable, 


It has been stated that pepsine in the 
presence of bismuth is changed so asto be 
no longer capable of digestive action, even 
if hydrochloric acid be added. Some ex- 
periments, made with a view to ascertain if 
this be so, seem to show that such change, 
if it occurs at all, is by no means immedi. 
ate, as the digestion of coagulated albumen 
was effected by a preparation of bismuth, 
pepsine and strychnia several months old, 
upon the addition of hydrochloric acid. 1 
regret that I took no notes of these experi- 
ments, but will endeavor to renew them 
and report results at a future time. In all 
elixirs containing either the alkaloids or 
their salts, I have found it indispensable to 
add a small proportion of citric acid, which 
must be accurately neutralized upon the 
completion of the preparation by ammonia 
if iron or bismuth salts are present. If the 
acid be not used, the alkaloids or their Salts 
will deposit or crystallize out of solution 
upon standing. And if elixirs containing 
pyrophosphate of iron be left acid the iron 
salt deposits. In preparing elixirs contain- 
ing the alkaloids or their salts, after having 
made the alcoholic flavored vehicle (reserv- 
ing a portion of the alcohol), I put the 
citric acid in a suitable vessel, and add a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water. When 
the acid is dissolved I add the alkaloids 
and as much alcohol as I have used of boil- 
ing water, and stir until the alkaloids are 
completely dissolved; I add this to the 
elixir, rinsing the vessel with it and stir 
until well mixed. 


I have used phosphate of lime with sat- 
isfaction to effect the combination of essen- 
tial oils, tinctures of resinous substances, 
etc., in the preparation of the flavoring 
vehicles for elixirs; as the phosphate is in- 
soluble, no precipitation of alkaloids by 
reaction is possible. In the elixir of phos- 
phate of iron, quinia, and strychnia, the 
tribasic ferric phosphate in combination 
with citrate of amuonia is used. It is 
more stable and less acted upon by light 
than the pyrophosphate. The addition of 


about twelve per cent. of glycerine to this | 


elixir favors the harmony of its constitu- 
ents. 

Elixir of coca contains a small proportion 
of caustic soda to develop the peculiar ac- 
tion of this drug. 

Elixir or wine of pepsin, when not in 
combination with other substances, as bis- 
muth, ete., is prepared from saccharated 
pepsin, and a sufficient excess of hydro- 
chloric acid is added to insure digestive 
action. 

Wine of beef and combinations are pre- 
pared with pyrophosphate of iron instead 
of ammonio-citrate, as the ferruginous 
taste is less perceptible and the salt is in 
better keeping with the phosphates of 
beef. 


FORMULS. 
CURAGOA FLAVOR. 

Tincture of curagoa 

COMP oe dee vee 8 ounces. 
Tincture fresh orange 

Peel aot fesie sabe ie . 16 o 
Orange flower water... 12 d 
DYCUD cia emer 7 ye 
Alcoholin sev aan eieee 2 at 
A WESC Sie sac ioraas bso 32 


TINCTURE OF FRESH ORANGE PEEL. 
Outer rind of fresh 


OTAD SCR ye cel oloiemniseaete 8 ounces 
Alcohol, q. s., for per- 
COlate rn. cote Spe IT ts 


TINCTURE OF CURAGOA COMP. 
Ground curacoa peel... 29 ounces. 


** cloves.... ... 1 ounce. 
‘Se weanellac.es2an . 1 ounce. 
Alcohol, q. s., for per- 
Colates ik ves. tleadt 4 pints. 


TINCTURE OF FRESH LEMON PEEL. 


Outer rind of fresh 

JeniOnss cere eee 16 ounces. 
Alcohol, q. 8s., for per- 

coho) EX Dares aiveyes acbiracine: 2 pints. 

CITRO-AMMONIACAL SOLUTION OF FERRIC 
PHOSPHATE. 

Phosphate of soda..... 746 ounces. 
Solution of tersuiphate 

Ofron can. hate poe Sane 7 fl. ounces. 
Citric, seid....4. kus .eee 2 ounces, 
Water of ammonia, U. 

S. Bq48)0Gse ee see 544 ounces. 


Dissolve the phosphate of soda in sufii- 
cient water,and decompose with the tersul- 
phate of iron, wash and drain. 

Combine the acid and ammonia, and add 
sufficient to the phosphate of iron to dis- 
solve, and evaporate by gentle heat to one 
pint. This solution contains 50 per cent. 
of the salt. 


SOLUTION OF CITRATE OF AMMONIA. 


Citric acid=se eee nee 16 ounces. 
Water of ammonia, U. §. Ped Bato 
neutralize. 


CITRO-AMMONIACAL SOLUTION OF FERRIC 
CHLORIDE. 


3 pints. 
54 ounces and 
197 grains. 
Carbonate of soda cryst.100 ounces and 
5 grains. 


Solution of chloride iron 
Citric acid.... 


Water, sufficient. 

Dissolve the soda and acid in six pints 
of water; when action has ceased, add the 
solution of chioride of iron and sufficient 
water to complete 12 pints. 


SOLUTION OF SACCHARATED PEPSINE. 

Pepsine, saccharated... 8 ounces and 
810 grains. 

Water. 1 pint. 


Hydrochloric acid, C.P. 316 fl. drachms, 
Glycerine se nee ee 4 ounces. 


Dissolve the pepsin in a mixture of the 
other ingredients, and filter. 


ELIXIR OF AMMONIO-CITRATE OF BISMUTH. 
Ammonio-citrate of bis- 


Ce ie 


MUCh ceo 1,024 grains, 
Oil of orange........ . 146 fl. drachms. 
Orange flower water... 4 fl. ounces. 
Phosphate of lime, q. s. 

Extract of vanilla..... 4 fl. drachms. 


AlConOl i ge act 
SylUpe eae 
Water, sufficient to complete 1 gallon. 


ELIXIR OF BLACKBERRY ROOT. 


Fl. extract of blackberry 5 ounces and 
620 minims. 
Tincture of orange peel 2 ounces, 


...... 24f1. ounces, 
24 “ec 


Oil of oranges yee sn. 15 minims, 
5 CASSIE Rieemrattt er, 8 os 
Panisel oes pierestas 8 ab 
“* coriander, each.. 8 os 
SSmmen UidHiOirec: tre «ae 4 a 
Se SPST ORO Wee ae to Se. te 
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Extract of vanilla..... 
Phosphate lime, q. s. 
Sorup 's.2eu oe t 2S, 52 ounces. 
Alcoholsit 920.90. .% 228 rs 
Water, sufficient to complete 1 gallon. 


ELIXIR OF BROMIDE OF CALCIUM. 

10 ounces and 
320 grains. 
Elixir of orange comp. sufficient to com- 

plete 1 gallon. 


2 ounces. 


Bromide of calcium... 


ELIXIR OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


10 ounces and 
320 grains. 

Elixir of orange comp., sufficient for 
1 gallon. 


Bromide potassium .... 


ELIXIR OF BROMIDE OF SODIUM. 


.. 10 ounces and 
320 grains. 
sufficient for 


Bromide of sodium.. 


Elixir of orange comp., 
1 gallon. 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


2 ounces. 
15 mivims. 
ee 


Tincture of orange peel. 
Oil of orange. EE Ss: 


cassia. pee 8 
SSEMENISO Sees e C8 8 e 
| eo Sa cornanders. 2. ss 8 ss 
‘oenutmeg.. . t0s. 56 4 ; 
prM YOSENetsite cove ares 4 se 
Extract of vanilla..... 2 ounces. 
cu eek kee 3) ss 
| WIGdhol seen. ds 81 ts 


Citric acid............ 20 grains. 
Sulphate of quinia....130 “‘ 
cinchonia. 65 “ 
Phosphate lime, q. 8., 

Sugar coloring. . 10 minims. 
Water, sufficient to complete 1 gallon. 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA AND IRON. 


Tincture of lemon peel. 14 drachms. 


| Oil of orange? 252 780": 65 minims. 

‘Cn lemonene oc. - OO ge 

| Se Peloves 2. ..c. 6 ze 

| SSPPURCHSSIA Ge ercc cts aehee 6 * 

ee nutmeg seis. =. 6 xe 
IAIGOROP eer secs aes 21 fl. ounces.’ 


Pyrophosphate of iron. 1,024 grains. 


| Sulphate of quinia..... 180= ** 
= cinchonia.. 65 ‘“ 
Phosphate lime, q. s. 
SAT Danie oonaneasioged 3 pints. 
Org UI GG Lerabecaoae . 25 grains. 
| Ammonia, q. s. 
| Giyderinetere << e- 3 = . 14 drachms. 
] Water, sufficient for 1 gallon. 
ELIXIR OF CALISAYA, IRON, AND BISMUTH. 
| Ammonio-citrate of bis- 
muth .............. 1,024 grains. 
Water, q. s. to dissolve it. 


Elixir of calisaya and iron, sufficient to! 
| complete 1 gallon. 
} 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA, IRON, BISMUTH, AND 


STRYCHNIA. 
Citrate of strychnia.... 9 grains. 
| Boiling water......... 4 drachms. 
ce 


Dissolve, filter, and add elixir of cali- 
saya, iron, and bismuth sufficient to make 
8 pints and 7 ounces. 


ELIXIR OF CALISAYA, IRON, 
BISMUTH. 


PEPSINE, AND 


Pyrophosphate of iron. 1,024 grains. 
Boiling water, q. s. 
Dissolve and add elixir of pepsine, bis- 


muth, and calisaya, q. s. for 8 pints. 


ELIXIR OF CINCHONA, IRON, AND STRYCHNIA. 


Citrate of strychnia.... 10 grains. 
Boiling water, 
Alcohol, of each...... 4 drachms. 


Dissolve, filter, and add elixir of calisuya 
and iron, q. s. to complete 7 pints and 138 
ounces, 


ELIXIR OF CINCHONIDIA, 
STRYCHNIA. 


IRON, AND 


Ferric phosphate (citro- 


ammoniacal). . 1,024 grains, 
Sulphate of cinchonidia B12 
Citrate strychnia...... 83, 
Citric aeid'? .27055 HIER 207 8n 
Tincture of orange peel 116 ounces. 
Extract vanilla... .... 11 si 
Phosphate lime, q. 8. 
Oil of orange.......... 60 minims. 

AM Cassin 16 Ave eat 30 ¥ 

a “Maniseen ss 8 029: 82. 30 > 

s) *coriander’.<..... 3 + 

(Orenutmer ease... “LO 5S 
Syruperae wanes 36 ounces. 
Glycerine) 2.3...<,7 24: 10 - 
Alcohol. Ju. Tee 36 di 


Water, sufficient to make 1 gallon. 


Fluid extract of coca... 


Fluid extract of. stil- 


Iodide of potassium... 


ELIXIR OF COCA LEAVES. 
21 ounces and 


160 minims. 
AICOHOL cscs ccceetis. 13 ounces. 
Glycerine ...../s.... tal a 
Curagoa flavor ........ 5 ss 
Sherry. wine. -<....%.. 8 


Bens of caustic soda 


to rs BOF") acer: Se 4 drachms. 


Elixir of orange comp., to make 1 gallon. 


ELIXIR OF CORYDALIS COMP. 


Fluid extract of cory- 


dalis, | of each 8 oun- 

lingia, F ces and 255 

Fluid extract of prickly Nea 
ash bark, } 

.O12 grains. 

Glycerine «> ieee ... 8 ounces. 

Elixir of orange comp., q. Ss. for 1 gallon. 


ELIXIR OF GENTIAN AND CHLORIDE OF 


TRON 
Solution of chloride of 
iron (citro-ammon.).. 5 ounces and 
160 minims, 
8 ounces and 


Fluid extract of gentian 
256 minims. 


Oil of orange ...-..... 16 minims. 
6) CASSIA asides che eee + 
Sere ATLL SGU ctaiaactelcatcta te 8 - 

Se COMADGE sete. 8 wv 
Some WUUMOS stan celts. t a 

Extract of vanilla...... 2 ounces. 

Tincture of orange..... 2 uh 

IMC Bases cede sielehig Oe < 

STUD) eevee 5640 Sheysiegn OE “ 

Hpaoaae SRA 4 

Water, enough for if gallon, 


ELIXIR OF GUARANA. 


Fluid extract of guarana, 21 ounces and 
160 minims. 


Carbonate of magnesia. 3 drachms. 
Curacoa flavor..... ... 16 ounces. 
Tincture of orange peel 7 es 

e lemon peel. 1 ounce. 
Extract of vanilla..... 2 ounces. 
Alcohol ..... Wetavsters tts 7 os 
SYLUP sera vsrcere elects joces 1k c 
Glycerine Mcielera as BAacre (AU _ 


Water, sufficient to complete 8 pints. 


Rub the magnesia with the finished elixir 
to remove fatty matters, and filter. 


ELIXIR OF HOPS. 
Fluid extract of hops... 2114 ounces. 


Tincture of orange.... 6 16 
(@uracod NAVOl arse 0 we 
SUNUD nye = cee oiteletete 32 i 
ECONO] sarin ek ess ents ag 


Phosphate of lime, q. s. 

GIyCerines. a. .cioi eed. 

Water, sufficient to complete 8 pints. 
LAXATIVE ELIXIR. 


Fluid extractofrhubarb 4 ounces. 
i senna, de- 
odorized......-... 2 OUNCES, 

820 minims. 


Fluid extract of dande 


TOD spk ckar oayestie 4 ounces. 
Fluid extract of buck- 

thorn bark ..... age ee: A 
Fluid extract of ginger. 2 drachms. 
GiIViGetlne me a<icertawalains 1 pint. 


5 ounces, 


Phosphate of soda..... 
160 grains. 


Rochelle salt.......... 4 ounces. 
Bicarbonate of soda.... 2 ounces, 
160 grains. 
Tincture of lemon peel. 34g ounces. 
Syrup .. See eodore 28 = 
Alcohol. . GARI eet One 2916 ue 


se 


Tincture of orange peel 316 
Water, sufficient to complete 8 pints. 


FLIXIR OF ORANGE COMPOUND. 


Tincture of orange pee] 5 ounces. 
Curagoa flavor......... 5 
Orange flower water... 3 a 
SYLUP!. Seether tas ae 26 ef 
Alcohoty .J0% 2uY'.e P0126 ad 


Phosphate of lime, q. ‘s. 
Water, sufficient to complete 8 pints. 


ELIXIR OR WINE OF PEPSINE. 


Solution of saccharated 
popsine sts . a. 29 ounces and 
123 minims. 
Acid hydrochloric, C.P. 29 minims. 
GIVCErING \..45. teres ... 56 ounces. 


Tincture of orange.... 38 ounces. 
Phosphate lime, q. s. 

Orange flower water... 3 ounces. 
SV TUDive anes REREAD a 
COND ek neni 17 oh 


Sherry wine, sufficient to complete 8 pints, 


ELIXIR OF PEPSINE AND BISMUTH. 
( Boudault’s pepsine, 5 ounces, 
160 grains. 
A iW ater Hace tie 


1 pint. 
| Alcohol 3 ounces, 


( Tincture of orange 


jee peel Wt I... ee 546 ounces. 
Tincture of lemon 
peel see... 216 ie 
lhosphate lime, q: 's, 
UWater tages oo. 15 cf 


Mix, and filter. 
( Ammon, citrate of 


C BISMUtIas oe = . 1,024 grains. 
Wratertin..otepiads ct. 4 ounces, 

Dissolve. 

AJCONOMS aiclinioies euler 8 ounces. 

SO VDU Dif ete Bika ns e00 «51 29 se 


Water. sufficient to complete 8 pints. 


Add B to A, then C, and finally the other 
ingredients. 


ELIXIR OF PEPSINE, BISMUTH, AND 


CALISAYA. 


Quinia sulphate .. . . 130 grains. 


Cinchonia sulphate.... 65 “fi 
A TCOUO lace staeieretqenene alan: 1 ounce. 
Boiling water......... pers 


Citric acid ..- 10 grains. | 
Solution of. citrate of 


ATVINUO NT ptr alsieteies 


1 ounce. 


Elixir of pepsine and bismuth, q. 
for 8 pints. 
ELIXIR OF PEPSINE, BISMUTH, AND 
STRYCHNIA. 
Citrate of eae 8% grains. 
Alcohol,...... «s..-. 4 drachms. 
RWialers tres. eates © 4 fs 


Elixir of pepsine and bismuth, q. 


for 8 pints. 
ELIXIR OF PEPSINE, BISMUTH, STRYCHNIA, 


AND IRON. 


Pyrophosphate of iron. 1,024 grains, 
Boiling water. Seas 4 ounces. 


Elixir of pepsine, bismuth, and strych- 
nia enough for 8 pints. 


ELIXIR OF PHOSPHATE OF IRON, QUINIA, 
AND STRYCHNIA. 
Ferric phosphate (citro- 

BMMOM ewe cies: 1,024 grains. 
Sulphate of quinia.... 512 us 
Citrate of strychnia: .. 8s 
Tincture of orange peel 11 M6 ounces. 
Extract of vanilla .:.. 144 5g 


Citric acid .. 20 grains. 
Phosphate of lime, a 8. 


Oil of orange. 15 minims. 


38 GEE en ogo ope oe 8 Fs 

SOMMPATINSOUats ehcte sais ss 8 zs 

Secorian@eren..'. « 8 : 

“« —-nutmeg......--- 4 ae 
SMEWWUO ce oBOOOdS or 38 ounces. 
Glycerine et ee. ss 12 
ANCOHOLEIS, tacks ese <s 28 as 


Water, sufficient for 8 pints. 


ELIXIR OF PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON, 


QUINIA, AND STRYCHNIA, 


Substitute the same quantity of pyro- 
phosphate of iron for the ferric phosphate, 
and proceed as for elixir of phosphate 


of iron, quinia, and strychnia. 


ELIXIR OF PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON. 


Pyrophosphate of iron. 1,024 grains. 


Boiling water ...-...... 6 ounces. 
Tincture of orange peel Bg“ 
Orange flower water. 34. ‘ 
SNL oghoordbtcsatee 24 e 
ATCONOL Geter etait ee 26 oh 


Phosphate of lime, q. s. 
Water, sufficient to make 8 pints. 


ELIXIR OF RHUBARB AND MAGNESIA, 
Fluid extract of rhubarb 12 ounces, 
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Mix, and filter. 


8. 


Ss. 


684 grains, 


ee “6 


licorice, 2 ounces. 
Oil of spearmint....... 25 minims. 

SoM CASSbsie ses oi8 5 a 
Tincture of orange peel 114g ounces. 
Phosphate lime, q. 8. 


Carbonate of magnesia. 8 ounces, 


356 grains, 


IAGEtIGACIO seers cess cee 37 fl. ounces. 
Water, sufficient for 8 pints. 


Convert the carbonate of magnesia into 
acetate with the acetic acid and sufficient 


water, and combine with the other ing 


dients. 
ELIXIR OF TARAXACUM COMP. 
Fluid extract of dande- 


re- 


lions} Aes! 3 ounces, 
96 minims. 
a “ gentian.... 6 ounces,. 
192 minims. 
A ‘¢ licorice... . 384 minims, 


“se “sé 


wild cherry ats 
Oil of orange. Ha-82.. 32% 


ee 


SEMMGABSIR SC eset 3. + Ss 
$b MTATTISE Hesse ds a5. 6 o 
Sey be@orianidere: o...% 6 st 
fo nutmeg... dees <e 5 
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Oil of rose...... aera ee 3 minims. 
Tincture of cardamom.. 10 drachms. 
Phosphate lime, q. s. 

A Toohel ier. teens ... 24 ounces. 
Sy Dia aci-h:seruetehl. ty 81 gs 


Water, sufficient for 8 pints. 
ELIXIR OF VALERIANATE OF AMMONIA. 


Valerianate of ammonia 4 ounces, 
128 grains. 

Tincture of orange peel 8 ounces. 

Curacoa flavor ........ 4 

Phosphate of lime, q. 8. 


Orange flower water... 4 “ 
SeYUpl ass opie toe tes 36 cs 
Alcohol _ pis ere 21 ut 


Water, enough to complete 8 pints. 
Ammonia, q. s. to neutralize. 


ELIXIR OF VALERIANATE OF AMMONIA 
AND QUINIA. 


Sulphate of quinia..... 1,024 grains. 


Aicoholannaes ses eee 8 ounces. 
Citricyacidsrissaneent es 75 grains. 
Boiling water......... 3 ounces. 


Valerianate ofammonia 214 grains. 


Elixir of valerianate of ammonia, q. s. 


to 8 pints. 
Aqua ammon., q. s. to neutralize. 


WINE OF BEEF. 


Extract of beef ....... 446 ounces. 
Boiling water, q. 8. to 

dissolve the beef aud 

filter. 
Curacoa flavor ........ 4 ounces. 
Tincture of orange peel 4 oe 
Shulalil Dir. claygrecicig And aoe 26 “2 
Alcohol isis mituits ves 21 g¢ 
Sherry wine, enough to make 8 pints. 


WINE OF BEEF AND IRON. 


Extract of beef........ 416 ounces. 
Pyrophosphate of iron. 1,024 grains. 
Boiling water, q. 8: to 

dissolve them. 


Curagoa flavoring..... 4 ounces. 
Tincture of orange peel 4 oe 
‘Shad poe Se actde. ays 26 ‘s 
y:NIV6r0) ie) IA A ee 21 e: 
Solution of citrate of 

AMMO As terete ste tele 4 te 


Sherry wine, sufficient to make 8 pints 
WINE OF BEEF, IRON, AND CALISAYA 


Sulphate of quinia.... 180 grains. 
Sulphate of cinchonia.. 65 ‘* 


Citrie acid ... let AO oe 

A 1eOnO] wre. Ae ees et Pe OUUCES: 

Boiling water... ec 2 se 

Wine of beef and iron, sufficient for 8 
pints. 

WINE OF CALISAYA. 
Tincture of orangepeel 2 ounces. 
Oil of orange®......%.. 15 minims. 

MOR CARSIE Sit. oe tees 5S 48 
‘« anise. asec “s 
ce coriander. achat ss 
See TULLE: jy oepsiaeette 14: as 
£s Posal) 10s eth) 4 a 


Extract of vanilla. .... 2 ounces. 
Syrupeses 8 View niee steOO ee 
Citric acid. 20 grains. 


Sulphate of quinia.... 130 ag 


Sulphate of cinchonia.. 65 ss 
Phosphate of lime, q. s. 

ATCOROUSS torre seat eres 14 ounces. 
Sherry wine.......... .  $ pints. 


Water, enough to make 8 pints. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


Citrate of iron and 
quinia (soluble)...... 1,024 grains. 


Curagoa flavor......... 8 ounces. 
Tincture of orange peel 8 s 
Phosphate lime, q. 8. 

SV DUP Medes ee ante ale 16 * 
FAN GODOIS taint st Wrccerwie pis 8 ‘ 
Sherry: wines... so... 4 pints. 


Water, enough to make 8 pints. 


SWEET WINE OF IRON, 


Ammonio-citrate of 

STONGNe two ccotiyshased 1,024 grains. 
Water, q. s. for solution 
Tincture of orange peel 
Curacoa flavor........ 
Syrup.. 24 ss 
Alcohol....... ec tans 8 6 


8 ounces. 
8 os 


Sherry wine, enough to complete 8 pints. 


>> 
Hatching Spanish Mackerel. 


A REMARKABLE achievement in hatching 
deep sea fish is reported by Mr. E. G. 
Blackford, on the authority of a member of 
After 
many failures the eggs of the Spanish mack- 
at last been successfully hatched 
by one of the experts in the employ of the 


the United States Fish Commission. 
erel have 


Commission. 


| 


4 
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The Reaction of Ferric Chloride with 
Salicylic, Carbolic, Gallic, and Tannic 
Acids. 


H. Hacer gives, in Dingler’s Pol Jour.. the 
followine means of distinguishing between 
these acids by the aid of the ferric chloride 
test: 

The substances which interfere with the 
violet coloration which 
gives with these acids are numerous, and 
bv noting them we may obtain a clue as to 
which of the acids may be present in a 
solution. Thus with salicylic acid the re- 
action is not disturbed or hindered by the 
presence of acetic. boracic, sulphuric, 
nitric, or hydrochloric acids (all acids in 
dilute condition), common salt, nitre, glyce- 
rine, alcohol, amyl alcohol. or ether. It 
is hindered by caustic alkalies, alka- 
line carbonates. sodium acetate, ammo- 
nium acetate, borax, potassium jodide, 
sodium phosphate, oxalic, citric, tar- 
taric, phosphoric, and arsenic acids. 
With carbolic acid the reaction is not hin- 
dered by boracic acid, common salt, or 
potassium nitrate. It is hindered by 
acetic. oxalic. tartaric, citric. sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, nitric, and phosphoric acids, 
sodium acetate. ammonium acetate. borax, 
sodium phosphate, glycerin, alcohol, amyl 
alcohol, and ether. 

Phosphoric acid decolorizes both with 
salicylic and carbolic acids and with gal- 
lotannie and gallic acids as well. The 
officinal sodinm phosphate, however, hin- 
ders the reaction with salicylic and car- 
bolic acids, but not with tannic and gallic 
acids. 

For a preliminary distinction between 
salicylic and ecarbolic acids the solution is 
to be treated in abundance with alcohol or 
glycerin, or with dilute acetic acid. and 
then tested with ferric chloride. Salicylic 
acid will give the reaction, carbolic acid 
will not. 

To distinguish whether gallotannic or 
gallic acid be present, add sodium phos- 
phate to the solution, and then test with 
ferric chloride. The violet coloration will 
show their presence. but is not produced 
by salicylic or carbolic acid. 


———*-oe—________ 
Poisoning by Bronze Powder. 


THE coroner for Middlesex recently con- 
cluded an inquiry as to the death of a boy, 
aged thirteen, which, it was alleged, arose 
from inhaling bronze powder while em- 
ployed at a printing establishment. Bronze 
powder consists of an alloy of copper (in 
very fine powder), and is used in printing 
in gold. The printing is done by means of 
a mixture of size and gamboge, the powder 
is then dusted over, and the superfluous 
portion wiped off with wool. The boy 
mentioned to his parents that the powder 
got up his nose and produced a tingling in 
his nostrils. On the fourth day of this 
work (June 10) he complained of sickness 
and nain in the bowels. On the 13th Mr. 
©. W. Latham was sent for to visit him; 
he was still suffering from sickness and 
pain. with great distention of the abdomen, 
and tenderness on pressure; no diarrhea. 
He fell into a state of collapse, and died on 
the 18th. By order of the coroner, Mr. 
Latham made a post-mortem examination 
on the 22d, and found that death had Tre- 
sulted from peritonitis; the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach and intestines was 
not affected. He removed the stomach 
and a portion of the liver, which were 
analyzed by Dr. Tidy, who found that both 
contained copper, and who gave it as his 
opinion that the deceased had died from 
the effects of metallic copper poisoning, 
and that he had inhaled the poison in the 
process of bronzing. Evidence was given 
to the effect that it was customary in print- 
ing establishments where bronzing was 
going on for the persons engaged in it to be 
allowed a certain quantity of milk daily, 
owing to the dangerous nature of the work; 
and a lad named Grayling stated that, 
while employed on the same kind of work, 
he became ill, and was compelled to give 
it up in consequence. On behalf of the 
firm, evidence was given by persons in 
their service, who stated that they never 
experienced any ill effects while engaged 
in the bronzing process. Dr, Meymott 
Tidy suggested to the notice of employers: 
1. The free use of milk; 2. That the persons 
engaged in bronzing should wear a cover- 
ing over the nostrils and mouth; 3. That 
the bronzing should be carried out in a 
separate room, and not in the general work- 
shop, in order, as far as practicable, to 
limit the injurious effects of the process; 
4. That a dress composed of calico or like 
material, tied round the neck and wrists, 


ferric chloride | 


should be worn by those engaged on the 
work, and removed before leaving the 
premises; 5. That cleanliness should be 
strictly enforced. and the persons engaged 
in bronzing required to wash themselves be- 
fore leaving the premises. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence of Dr. Tidy.—British Medical 
Journal— Medical News and Abstract. 
—————__*o—____—__ 


Poisoning by Tincture of Arnica. 


ANOTHER fatal case of poisoning by 
tincture of arnica is reported in the Lancet. 
A man, apparently in perfect health. drank 
a quantity of tincture of arnica estimated 
at from two ounces to two ounces and a half. 
He immediately complained of a sensation 
of burning at the stomach. ”. Bicarbonate 
of soda was given, and afterwards some 
aromatic tincture. By these his sufferings 
were relieved for some hours, but the pain 
subsequently returned, and he died thirty- 
six hours after having taken the poison. 
This case suggested some experiments as 
to the irritating character of arnica. An 
ounce of tincture of arnica was evaporated, 
and yielded an extract, alittle of which, 
spread over the skin, caused a pupular 
eruption. A larger quantity produced 
vesication, just as does cantharides. The 


ed man, evaporated and then applied to 
the skin, produced effects exactly the same 


as those caused by the evaporated tincture. 
——?soo-—___—__—__ 
The Stigmas of Maize in Disease of the 
Bladder. 


Dr. Duran, in Le Progrés Médical, be- 
lieves that the introduction of the stigmas 
of maize into therapeutics is still too recenf 
to afford sufficient material for the study ot 
their mode of action. He puts forward, 
however, certain conclusions at which he 
has arrived, founded upon cases which 
have occurred in his own practice, as well 
as from the contributions of numerous 
friends. The stigmas of maize havea much 
greater influence in all diseases of the blad- 
der, whether in cystitis, gravel, or any 
other case, when they are fresh than when 
they have been kept. In acute traumatic 
cystitis as well as in blennorrhagia, they 
exert a marked diuretic action, with an in- 
crease of the pain. In such cases, there- 
fore, it is better not to make use of this 
drug. The best results from its use are 
obtained in the case of patients with gravel, 
either uric or phosphatic, or in those who 
are suffering from chronic cystitis, whether 
the disease is simple or is a result of gravel, 
and in mucous and muco-purulent catarrh 
of the bladder. Under the influence of the 
maize all the symptoms, such as vesical 
pain, difficulty in passing water, the ex- 
cretion of dark-colored urine, the ammo- 
niaca! odor, etc., rapidly disappear. The 
retention of urine frequently gives way to 
this mode of treatment, but the catheter 
should still occasionally be used, as the 
bottom of the bladder is not always com- 
pletely emptied. Many of the patients 
under observation had previously employed 
the more usual remedies of tar, turpentine, 
and Vichy or other mineral waters, with 
varying results. The stigmas of maize 
often afforded relief where such means had 
failed. In some cases a certain improve- 
ment was effected by the methods alluded 
to, after which the condition of the patients 
remained stationary. The administration 
of the stigmas of maize produced in these 
cases either a cure or a turn for the better, 
and induced a favorable action of the pre- 
vious remedies. In other cases, however, 
these preparations which had been of no 
avail when first given, became efficacious 
after the aay so to speak, had been 
cleared by the stigmas of maize. More 
generally, however, the maize alone was 
capable of effecting a cure. In some cases 
it is well to combine the maize treatment 
with the usual external applications; of 
these the irrigation of the bladder with a 
stream of water is very useful, but the best 
method is to inject various solutions, such 
us borax, tar, silicate of soda, or bicarbon- 
ate of soda if the urine is very acid, and 
benzoic acid if it is strongly alkaline, ete. 
The stigmas of maize act as very energetic 
but perfectly harmless diuretics in diseases 
of the heart, in albuminuria, and generally 
in all those cases in which an ordinary diu- 
retic is required. In a number of cases 
the quantity of urine is increased three and 
even five fold within the first twenty-four 
hours, and in other cases this drug has 
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ways convenient, or free from danger, 
The mode of preparing the stigmas of maize 
has been already described, but it is not 
perhaps sufliciently well known. The 
stigmas as a decoction give the same results 
as the extract, but they are much less active 
and have an irregular action which is easy 
to explain. The plants are picked and 
dried under varying conditions. and they 
are sometimes even ground, hence the de- 
coction varies in strength from day to day. 
The extract and syrup, however, having 


residue found in the stomach of the poison- | 


been employed for two months without ac- 
cident. It is useful to remember this fact, 
as the diuretics in ordinary use, nitrate of 
potash, digitalis, squills, ete., are not al: 


always the same composition, give constant 
results, and as the volume is less, a much 
larger dose of the drug can be administered. 
From an economical point of view it is 
best to give the syrup in the decoction of 
stigmas. It is in fact of great importance, 
as with all diuretics, to dilute the syrup 
with a certain quantity of water; the re- 
sults obtained with the extract given in the 
form of a pill differ sensibly. "The syrup, 
with a decoction or with water, forms a 
very pleasant drink, of which patients do 
not get tired. The drug should be taken 
fasting. Two or three teaspoonfuls of the 
syrup a day are generally sufficient. 


———_e-+-e—______ 
Quebracho in Dyspnea. 


IN an article on the treatment of asthma 
(Brit. Med. Journal, July 17, 1880), Dr. J. 
B. Berkart states that the liquid extract 
of quebracho has of late been largely em- 
ployed in the treatment of asthma. As 
yet there is no indication for its use ex- 
cept the presence of dyspnea. A _ tea- 
spoonful, repeated, if necessary, at intervals 
of ten minutes, certainly relieves, as he has 
observed, the dyspnea of phthisis, of 
pneumonia, of pleurisy, of emphysema, 
and of valvular lesions. It has failed of its 
effect, so far as he has seen, only in two 
cases of aortic disease; in the one the pa- 
tient had been for years accustomed to in- 
hale nitrite of amyl almost every two 
hours; in the other there was complication 
with marked attacks of stenocardia. The 
active principle of quebracho appears to 
be a gum-resin; but as to its mode of ac- 
tion nothing is known. Dr. Berkart has 
frequently noticed that, after the adminis- 
tration of the drug, there is slight flush of 
the face, perspiration, and occasionally 
drowsiness; but there are no objective 
signs on the part of the heart and of the 
lungs sufficient to account for the relief. 


———— eo o—_—_—__ 
Cedron Seeds as Febrifuge. 


THE seeds of the fruit of Simaba cedron, 
Planch., belonging to the nat. fam, Sima. 
rubacee, and native of New Granada, have 
long been used by the natives, like other 
bitters, as a remedy in fevers and snake 
bites. Dr. Coignard particularly relates 
that the natives along the west coast of 
Central America, and on the Atlantic coast 
also, use the cedron seeds for intermittent 
fever, in doses of about 0°50 gramme 
(8 grs ), administered during the cold stage. 
Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz has recently had 
occasion to confirm these reports. Two 
cases of obstinate intermittent fever, which 
turned out to be unamenable to quinine, 
venee to cedron seeds, given in doses of a 
ittle less than 0°50 gramme. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the remedy cannot always 
be relied on, according to him. One seed 
may act violently, another may be com- 
pletely inert. Hence, instead of using the 
seeds, it would be preferable to extract the 
active principle. Lewy, in 1851, had dis- 
covered a bitter principle in the seeds, 
which he called cedrine; and Tanret, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz, has 
lately discovered another alkaloid of very 
great activity, the dose of which is a milli- 
gramme, and which has been named cedro- 
nine. Whether these two substances are 
identical or not remains to be ascertained. 
[Cedrine has been found to be poisonous in 
large doses.]—La Ruche Phar. 


————*-oe—______ 
Glycerine for Acidity of the Stomach. 


Dr. J. A. Lewis, writing to the Loudsville 
Medical News, thus relates his experience 
with glycerine in acidity of the stomach: 

In the last issue of the Mews you copy 
from the Lancet Dr. Ringer's article upon 
the use of glycerine in flatulence, acidity, 
and pyrosis. I desire to add my testimony 
to its value, so far as regards acidity and 
flatulence. For this form of indigestion, 


so common, and for the relief of which So | 


many persons resort to the daily use of 
soda, glycerine is a remedial agent of no 
mean value. I have used it for several 
months with my patients troubled in this 
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way, and in a majority of cases the result 
has been gratifying. 

I had no knowledge of its use for dyspep- 
tic troubles, and was led to the use of it 
much in the same way as reported by Mr. 
Ringer. I knew of its property of prevent- 
ing fermentation,and especially of its use by 
druggists in preserving their syrups from 
acidity. I was led to a trial of it upon this 
principle, and soon became satisfied of its 
real value. I have always prescribed it in 
large doses-never less than two teaspoonfuls 
to a tablespoonful for an adult, to be taken 
in a wineglass of water immediately after 
eating. Itdoes no good after fermentation 
of the food has taken place in the stomach. 

It is no specific, no cure-all, but certainly 
does afford alleviation, if not a cure, in 
many of these cases, and is worthy of a 
place among the remedies in use for this 
very common ill of the flesh. 


: i a 


Hemoglobinuria Caused by the Inhala- 
tion of Arseniuretted Hydrogen. 


Dr. Errnsr, of Breslau, reports, in Ber- 
lin Klin. Woch., several cases of the above. 
A professor of physics, a tutor, and two 
students were suddenly attacked, after the 
experimental inhalation of what was sup- 
posed to be pure hydrogen gas. The pro- 
fessor gave the following history: On the 
first of November, in the afternoon, he 
suddenly experienced a general malaise, 
which forced him to take to his bed. He 
passed the night wretchedly, was “‘ fever- 
ish,” restless, harassed by one continually 
recurring dream, and experienced alter- 
nately hot and cold sensations. Toward 
morning he began to perspire freely. On 
looking at his urine, which had been 
copiously voided during the night, he was 
startled by its bloody appearance. In ad- 
dition he now complained of a profound 
weakness, especially about the knees, 
general prostration, and the loss of appe- 
tite. He had been previously quite healthy, 
of a robust constitution, and was consider. 
ed quite a pedestrian. Examination eli- 
cited the absence of fever, a feeble but 
regular pulse, coated tongue, icteric color 
about the forehead and breast, no pain, and 
bloody urine. The latter showed no de- 
posit, and was free from albumen. Onthe 
following day, after a good night, the pa- 
tient was again up and about, his urine 
being clear, of normal color, and still free 
from albumen. His appetite had also im- 
proved. On the next day all the previous 
symptoms returned; the urine was then 
found to contain much albumen, was red- 
dish brown, and did not show any red 
blood globules. - Hemogiobinuria was 
therefore diagnosticated. The patient soon 
began to improve and finally completely 
recovered. 

The other patients had similar symptoms, 
but with them the attacks were less severe. 
That the hemoglobinuria resulted from 
intoxication with arseniuretted hydrogen 
was clearly shown by a subsequent chemi- 
cal examination of the materials employed 
in the generation of the hydrogen gas used 
for inhalation. The sulphuric acid was 
found to be mixed with an especial] y large 
proportion of arsenic, and the zinc also con- 
tained this noxious impurity. 


———-_e+e—_____ 


The American Hospital in Shanghai. 


THE London Times says that the eleventh 
annual report of the directors of the Hos- 
pital for Chinese attached to the American 
Episcopal Mission at Shanghai shows that 
medical science is making rapid advances 
among the natives of China. In the outset 
the institution was regarded with mistrust 
and suspicion. On the first day it was 
totally unattended, on the second day an 
old woman plucked up courage and was 
prescribed for, and by the end of the week 
patients began to flockin. Dr. Parker, the 
physician in charge, now states that on 
most mornings there is a long line of sedans 
extending far in every direction. During 
the year 1878, 20,260 persons, including 
108 foreigners, were treated in the refuge, 
thus demonstrating, in the language of the 
report, ‘“how widely spread is the impres- 
sion of the beneficial effects of the hospital.” 
The authorities of the hospital distribute a 
vast amount of practical charity with very 
moderate means. The management now 
announces that it needs more ample build- 
ings to continue its work efficiently, in 
view of the increasing demands which are 
made upon its resources. Local subscrip- 


tions are already promised in support of 
the undertaking. 
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Danger of Prolonged Employment of 
Ergotin. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences M: Boissarie read an article on the 
inconveniences and dangers of ergotin. 
When given in continuous doses for a con- 
siderable period,even when these are small. 
ergotin accumulates in the economy, and 
may suddenly give rise to ergotism of a 
severe type. He gave also the history of a 
case of spontaneous gangrene of the lung 
from ergotism. 


toe 
Inoculation. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News 
(London), who has been travelling through 
Persia, gives an interesting account of a 
curious sort of spider bug, known scien- 
tifically as Arga Persica, and locally as 
garrib-gez, or ‘bite the stranger.” One 
village is especially infested with this 
beauty, and the curious fact in reference to 
it is, that the inhabitants are never stung, 
or at least if stung are not injured thereby. 
Pxperience has shown that when one has 
been bitten, and has recovered, he is in no 
further danger. It isa kind of inoculation, 
and the Persian physicians assert that if the 
poison be taken into the stomach an equal 
safety is insured. Consequently, it is usual 
for strangers going to the particular village 
referred to to have some bread witha bug 
concealedin it administered to them—deci- 
dedly an instance of homeopathic treat- 
ment. The bite tostrangers is both painful 
and dangerous. 


—______2~+-e—____—_ 


An Australian Druggist Convicted of 
Manslaughter. 


THE Australasian Supplement to the 
Chemist and Druggist publishes a report 
of atrial at the Ballarat Assize Court, on 
May 25, of Edward Mortensen, who was 
charged with manslaughter. Hehad given 
to a child for her mother two worm pow- 
ders. Intending to give santonine with 
jalap he had given strychnine instead, and 
this had caused death. Evidence was given 
to show that some time previously a door 
had slammed in the shop and had knocked 
down a few bottles. A son of the prisoner, 
finding an empty santonine bottle, had 
swept up from the floor with a feather some 


of the spilled contents,and had pnt them in 
the santonine bottle. He appears to have told 


hic father of this a few days subsequently. 
He himself did not know the difference 
between santonine and strychnine. How- 
ever the mistake occurred there was no 
doubt that strychnine had been given. 
Counsel for the defence urged strongly that 
the death was a misadventure and that the 
prisoner should be acquitted, but the judge 
summed up unfavorably to the prisoner. 
He asked, Who could be sure that he would 
not be poisoued if chemists substituted one 
drug for another? He condemned the un- 
clean way in which the drugs had been 
gathered off the floor, and said that in a 
chemist’s shop it was reasonably expected 
that everything should be in good order, 
and the drugs kept separate. He also de- 
precatingly adverted to the circumstance of 
a person being allowed to mix up drugs 
without having had a prescription. He 
further said that he did not see how the 
jury could acquit the prisoner of unpardon- 
able negligence. _He did not wish to ap- 
pear to press the case against the prisoner; 
but for the safety of the public it was nec- 
essary that if it was proved that the de- 
ceased was killed by want of ordinary care 
the prisoner should be punished. 

The jury consulted for an hour and a half, 
and then brought in a verdict of yguiity, 
with astrong recommendation to mercy, on 
the ground that no previous charge had 
been brought against the prisoner, and also 
on account of hisage. He was sentenced 
to imprisonment for one year. On hearing 
the sentence he fell down on the floor of 
the dock. 


So 


To Clean Smoky Walls. 


‘Brush them with a broom; then wash 
them over with strong pearlash water, and 
immediately rinse them with clean water 
before the pearlash is dry. When dry give 
them a thin coat of fresh-slaked lime, con- 
taining a liberal proportion of alum dis- 
solved in hot water. Finish with whiting 
and good size. Be careful not to apply 
the size distemper till the lime wash is dry, 
as the Jatter will destroy the strength of 
the size if the two come in contact while 
wet, 


Paper from Palm Fibre. 


SEVEN varieties of palms ‘are found in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States, and 
two others on the Pacific coast. Those 
particularly utilized for the manufacture 
of paper by a company recently formed, 
are the saw palm, the cabbage palm, and 
the dwarf palmetto. These, on account of 
their abundance and general distribution, 
are more readily obtainable than most of 
the others, which, however, may be made 
available when !desired. They are indis- 
criminately termed palms and palmettoes 
in different localities. The palms or pal- 
mettoes, as is well known, are indigenous 
to the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
growing in many localities in such abun- 
dance as to become a nuisance. The palm- 
bearing region of the Atlantic aud Gulf 
States, not including Texas, is estimated to 
cover over 100,000,000 acres, or more than 
150,000 square miles, and more than half 
the area of the six States, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, where the principal growth 
of palm occurs. The greater portion of 
this region is readily accessible by water, 
thus involving little expense for handling 
and transportation of the palm, which can 
be freed from its refuse portions on the 
spot, leaving freight to be paid only on so 
much of it as is valuable for paper making; 
it can also be pulped on the spot. The 
palm produced on a comparatively small 
portion of this region is, because of its 
abundance and rapid growth, amply sufii- 
cient to supply paper for the world—a 
small part even of that growing in the sin- 
gle State of Florida would do this—and it 
is stated that no known material at all ap- 
proaching American palm in value or ap- 
plicability for making paper of good qual- 
ity can be produced at anything like so 
small a cost. 

Numerous experiments and tests, extend- 
ing over a series of years, made by skilled 
practical paper makers, aided by scientific 
experts and men of experience in printing, 
engraving, lithographing, and other judges 
of good paper, are said to corroborate the 
statement that this hitherto waste material 
possesses in a very high degree all the 
qualities requisite for the production of 
first-class papers of every grade, from the 
coarsest wrapping to the finest bank note 
and proof plate paper, including parch- 
ment, bank note, proof plate, photograph, 
drawing, lodgor, writing book, nows, and 
tissue papers. It is said to be, in fact, well 
adapted to all, equalling the fibre of linen 
1n fineness and tenacity, and surpassing it 
in many qualities which are swi generis or 
peculiar to itself, while its cost is much 
less. Its superiority is, however, declared 
to be more particularly pronounced in the 
finer grades of paper, such as proof, bank 
note, and bond. This superiority is attri- 
buted to the peculiar structure of its fibres, 
and other qualities which give it distinc- 
tive characteristics. The paper made from 
this material is attractive in appearance, 
and experiment has shown that the fibre 
must be entirely destroyed to deprive it of 
its peculiar lustre. The yield of useful 
paper stock from the raw material exceeds 
that from wood. In fact it is asserted that 
the numerous advantages possessed by the 
palm, when properly treated. place it in 
the very first rank of paper making sub- 
stances, leaving out of consideration the 
cheapness of the raw material. 

The raw material itself presents no par- 
ticular difficulty in working. It may be 
treated the same as other material, and can 
be used without the admixture of any 
other fibre, while its cost is only that of 
the unskilled labor employed in cutting 
and packing it and transportation, and the 
pulping and conversion into paper cost n 
more than that of ordinary stock. : 
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Improvement in Bleaching Tissues. 


ScIENTIFIC investigation into industrial 
processes is, as it should be, mending. 
Discoveries are therefore constantly record- 
ed, although it does not always happen 
that the successful results of scientific ex- 
periment are practically available in manu- 
facture. One of the latest improvements is 
announced to have been made by Bayle 
and Pontiggia, in the process of bleaching 
vegetable fibres. They add margaric, stea- 
ric, or oleic acids, or the mucilage of flax 
or Panama bark, to a basic bath of alkali or 
chloride of lime, with, as they claim, the 
effect of limiting the destructive action of 
the chloride, and of promoting the solution 
of the gummy and resinous matters that 


| adhere to the raw fibre. 


To Test Vermilion. 


SULPHIDE of mercury is insoluble in 
nitric acid—whether the black, formed by 
precipitation, or the red, made in any of 
the ways described in treatises—and this 
property enables us to detect some of the 
substances with which this pigment is often 
adulterated. When mercury is dear (as it 
was a few years ago, and large quantities 
of adulterated vermilion were brought into 
this country from abroad) the temptation 
to adulterate becomes very strong. The 
substances used for this purpose are gener- 
ally red lead, red oxide of iron, and an or- 
ganic matter called dragon’s-blood, which 
gives ared color. If a sample of vermi- 
lion, in powder, be treated in a test tube 
with nitric acid and boiled, if no change 
takes place the vermilion is free from iron 
or lead. If the nitric acid becomes yellow, 
iron has been dissolved in it, which may 
be proved by adding to the liquid, diluted 
with water, a few drops of a solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium, which will im- 
mediately produce a deep blue color, If 
the nitric acid be colorless, still it may con- 
tain lead in solution; to settle this point 
dilute some of it with distilled water, and 
add a few drops of iodide of potassium; if 
lead be present a bright yellow precipitate 
will be formed, which will dissolve on boil- 
ing, and will be reprecipitated, on cooling, 
in brilliant yellow scales. Ifa portion of 
the sample be treated with alcohol, if 
dragon’s-b}ood be present, a red solution 
will be produced. Pure vermilion, when 
heated on an iron palette-knife, first turns 
black, avd the sulphur burns off with a 
pale blue flame; after a time the mercury 
volatilizes, and the whole disappears; if 
anything remains it is an adulteration. If 
iron be the adulterant, it will remain as red 
oxide; if lead, it will remain as yellow 
oxide, and will be fused or melted; and if 
dragon’s-blood has been employed, it will 
give off a powerful odor. The presence of 
eosine, an adulterant recently noticed, is 
detected by means of alcohol, as explained 
in THE Druaeists CrrcuLaR of June, 
1880, page 127. 

ee 
Phosphorescent Paint. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London De- 
sign and Work recommends a process ap- 
parently more practical than any published 
heretofore. The following method, he 
says, has proved satisfactory in his hands: 

Take oyster Shells, and clean them with 
warm water. Put them into the fire for 
half an hour; at the end of that time take 
them out, and let them cool. When quite 
cold pound them fine, and take away any 
grey parts, as they are ofno use. Put the 
powder into a crucible, in alternate layers 
with flowers of sulphur. Put on the lid 
and cement with sand, made into a stiff 
paste with beer. When dry put into the 
fire and bake foranhour. Wait until quite 
cold before opening the lid. The product 
ought to be white. You must separate all 
grey parts, as they are not luminous. Make 
a sifter in the following manner: Take a 
jam pot. Puta piece of very fine muslin 
very loosely across it; tie round with string. 
Put the powder into the top, and rake 
about with a bit of stick until only the 
coarse powder remains. Open the jam pot 
and you will find a very fine powder. Mix 
into a thin paint with gum water, as two 
thin applications are better than one thick 
one. If these directions are carefully 
carried out, success will be the result, 

eto 


Blistering of Paint and Varnish. 


Many are the opinions expressed regard- 
ing blistering, and although some very 
sensible theories are advanced, we are 
inclined to believe that the bottom of the 
subject has never been reached. We hold 
an opinion of the cause of this trouble, and 
it may be that this opinion has been fore- 
stalled by others; but as we have never 
seen the points laid down in print, we pre- 
sent them here. Blistering of a varnished 
surface, after the varnish bas had proper 
time to harden, is due to the evaporation 
of moisture which lies confined under 
the shell of varnish. This evaporation is 
caused by heat, and it is seldom, if ever, a 
blister will rise upon a varnished surface 
without the temperature is raised to an 
extreme degree, near to that which the 
varnish received in its manufacture. The 
accumulation of moisture wnder the varnish 
may be brought about in several ways, the 
most particular one being in the closing in 
of moisture in the rough stuff. During the 
rubbing of the rough stuff, the water used 
is partly absorbed, and unless due care is 


taken to give ample time for ‘‘ drying out ” 
before the application of subsequent coats, 
a great amount of moisture will be confin- 
ed within the cells of the rough stuff. 
Boiled oil contains moisture, also water, 
and in cases where steam is used to express 
the oil from the seed, this percentage is in- 
creased. Turpentine, an extremely vola- 
tile liquid, also forms an evaporating sub- 
stance, which is rendered active by a 
slight heat, and in its haste to reach the air 
it disturbs the outer surface, either lifting 
an elastic coating into bubbles or blisters, 
or bursting open a hard and inelastic one 
into cracks. The primary cause, then, of 
blistering is moisture, either in the form of 
wet moisture, or of evaporating liquids, 
such as turpentine. The wood may be un- 
seasoned, or it may have been wetted in 
the course of preparation, such as steaming 
to bend, etc. The rough stuff water may 
have been applied before the evaporation 
of liquids had taken place, either of which 
would bring about disastrous results. 

‘‘Dry blistering” is simply the hasty 
absorption of the liquids from outer coats 
by putty or paint, which is especially por- 
ous, depriving the coating of the requisite 
amount of binding and adhesiveness. To 
prevent blistering close up every lurking 
place for moisture, and be careful to have 
e2ch coat dry before applying another.— 
American Coach Painter. 


32 6 — 
To Preserve Wood Posts. 


Tuer decay of wood embedded in the 
earth is difficult to guard against; but, ac- 
cording to the Farmers’ Gazette, a simple 
precaution, costing neither money nor 
labor, will increase the durability of posts 
put in the ground by fifty per cent. This 
is simply by taking care that the wood is 
inverted, 7. e., placed in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which it grew. Experiments 
have proved that oak posts put in the 
ground in the same position as that in 
which they grew, top upwards, were rotten 


in twelve years, while their neighbors, cut 
from the same tree and placed top down- 
wards in the soil, showed no signs of decay 
for several years afterwards. The theory 
is that the capillary tubes in the tree are 
so adjusted as to oppose the rising mois- 
ture when the wood is inverted. 
eee 
Removal of Grease Spots. 

Fatty oils have a greater surface-tension 
than oil of turpentine, benzole, or ether. 
Hence, if a grease spot on a piece of cloth 
be moistened on the reverse side with one 
of these solvents, the tension on the greasy 
side is larger, and therefore the mixture of 
benzole and fat or grease will tend to move 
towards the main grease spot. If we were 
to moisten the center of this spot with ben- 
zole, we should not remove it, but drive the 
grease upon the clean portion of the cloth. 
It is, therefore, necessary to distribute the 
benzole first over a circle surrounding the 
grease spot, to approach the latter gradu- 
ally, at the same time having blotting paper 
in contact with the spot to absorb the fat 
immediately. 

Another method, namely, to apply a hot 
iron on one side, while blotting paper is 
applied to the other, depends upon the fact 
that the surface-tession of a substance di- 
minishes with a rise of temperature. If, 
therefore, the temperature at different por- 
tions or sides of the cloth is different, the 
fat acquires a tendency to move from the 
hotter parts towards the cooler.—Mazvell, 
in the Pharmacist. 

22 
The Profilograph. 


A NEW device has been brought out 
called the “ profilograph,” intended, as the 
name indicates, to trace automatically the 
profile of a road or district. It consists of 
a two-wheeled carriage, from the body of 
which is suspended a pendulum, free to 
swing in a line with the direction in which 
the carriage moves. It retains always, of 
course, a vertical position, whatever the in- 
clination of the carriage travelling over un- 
even ground may happen to be. The upper 
end of the pendulum above the point of 
support carries a pencil which touches a 
ribbon of paper moved by clockwork, or 
actuated by the movement of the wheels of 
the carriage. As long as the latter is mov- 
ing, a profile of the country passed over is 
traced on the paper. At thesame time one 
of the wheels, by a simple pedometric de- 
vice, records the distance traversed and 
makes a scale for comparison with the pro- 
file tracing, to show the relation of the two 
measures of height and distance passed 


over by the machine, 
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Random Notes. 


Zulu Enemas—The mode in which the 
Zulus administer enemata is original. The 
patient is placed on his head, and the small 
end of a cow-horn is passed into the anus. 
Two pints of sea-water are then poured 
into the rectum through the cow-horn. 


A Novel Prescription.—The Practicien 
reports that a physician of Chalons was 
sent for into a village in the neighborhood, 
and having examined his patient, found he 
had forgotten his pocket-book. He then 
asked for a pencil and paper in order to 
write his prescription, but no such objects 
were among the possessions of the house- 
hold. Some one went out to seek for the 
required necessaries. but primary education 
seemed to have omitted that commune al- 
together. The physician got tired of wait- 
ing. and at last wrote his prescription on 
the door of the house with a bit of charcoal. 
The family, after vainly endeavoring to 
make something like a copy of the doctor’s 
hieroglyphics, at last wisely resolved to 
detach the door itself, and carry it to the 
pharmacien in order to get the medicine 
prepared. 


A Handy Michine.—We have just seen 
a new cork press, which, for convenience, 
exceeds anything of the kind. By its use 
the cork can be held in the fingers and the 
pressure be applied by the ball of the same 
hand, so that only one hand need be used 
instead of two, as required by other presses. 
It has just been completed and is offered 
for sale through the Smith Homeopathic 
Pharmacy. It is called the Climax Cork 
Press, and will cost fifty cents. 


Liquid Starch Finish. —Make an emul- 
sion of— 


Spermacetlic ene nee. -- 1 ounce. 
GUM araDl Gaetan cee el mn 
Borax ances Boe. fatseacre, 6 Fee 

Gly cerinGbrecrers crs s.0.4 2's 24 ounces. 
‘Waters: trast inn reo. 144 eS 
Perfume. iwc e..cces- oe sufficient. 


Three spoonfuls to about four ounces of 
boiling starch paste. 


Improved Adhesive Plaster.— However 
nice the spread plaster may look when 
fresh, it sooner or later becomes brittle and 
scales off the cloth. J. Bienert recom- 
mends, in Ph, Zeit. Russl., the following 
plaster mass as an improvement: Melt 
together forty-eight parts of lead plaster, 
eight parts of resin, four parts of dammar, 
two parts of castor oil, and one part of 
ordinary thick turpentine. The lead plas- 
ter is best prepared from equal parts of 
crude oleic acid and olive oil. 


To Deodurize Benzine.—R. F. Fairthorne 
recommends the addition of three ounces 
of powdered quicklime to each gallon of 
liquid. After shaking well, much of the 
peculiar sulphuretted odor will be removed, 
and articles washed with the purified pro- 
duct will have no disagreeable smell, which 
is no small advantage. The addition of 
freshly burnt charcoal is also an improve- 
ment. 


Arsenic in the Brain.—Caillol and Livon 
have found that by continued use of arsenic 
it is chiefly found in the brain, where it 
takes the place of phosphorus, so that the 
brain contains instead of glycero-phos- 
phoric acid glycero-arsenic acid, and leci- 
thin contains arsenic instead of phosphorus, 
Hence the natural conclusion that in look- 
ing for arsenic in poisoning cases, the 
brain must not be overlooked. 


Ancient Butter.—The Chem. Zeit. relates 
that at a meeting of the ‘‘ Society of Pub- 
lic Analysts,” in England, a jar was ex- 
hibited with butter, believed to be two 
thousand years old, which had been found 
in an Egyptian tomb. The butter had 
kept its qualities quite unimpaired, with 
the exception of a faint, rancid smell. Its 
preservation was probably owing to its 
having been hermetically sealed. Another 
sample of venerable butter was exhibited, 
which had been found in an Irish peat-bog. 
This sample was more like adipocere, and 
may have been a specimen of the ‘‘ bog 
butter” noticed. in the July number of 
Tue Drueeisrs CrcovuLaR. 


Vermilion.—Clark has obtained an Eng- 
lish patent for the following method: 


Dissolve red oxide of mercury in a cold 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, avoiding 
exposure to light, add a little muriate of 
ammonia, and heat till all the vermilion has 
been precipitated. Then wash the precipi- 
tate with water, soda, and lastly with nitric 
acid. 
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Incombustible Curtains. 


At the Paris Exhibition two years ago 
considerable attention was drawn to some 
| muslin curtains to which a flame was con- 
| stantly applied without setting them on 
|fire. ‘They were exhibited by M. Martin, 
of Paris, and we are now enabled to give 
the chemical composition of the substance 
| whicb rendered them incombustible. It is: 
pure sulphate of ammonia 80 parts, carbon- 
ate of ammonia 25, boracic acid 30, pure 
borax 12, starch 20, and distilled or pure 
water 1,000 parts. The materials to be 
rendered fire-resisting are dipped in this 
solution while it is hot, so that they may 
|be thoroughly impregnated with it, and 
when dried sufficiently are ironed in the 
same way as ordinary starched fabrics.— 
Cussell’s Magazine. 
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Window Gardening in Small Houses. 
BY MRS. M. W. HUDSON. 


Tuis is not a dissertation on the aphis, 
nor a treatise on the ingredients of the soil 
and the proper humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, but a protest against giving the 
sunniest, and, perhaps, the only southern 
window in the house, to plants all winter. 

The poetical idea that plants in the house 
have a refining influence leads many women 
to keep ‘‘just a few.” though her rooms 
are small and cold, fuel scarce and ex- 
pensive, her windows few, and her children 
sometimes many and always dear. 

Once having potted and brought her 
plants in, she actually forms an attachment 
for them, or she would not tolerate the 
starved and half-frozen things before her 
eyes for months. A polite way of account- 
ing for the fact that a woman who really 
appreciates flowers can cherish the sickly 
and straggling plants that obscure so many 
windows in winter would be to say that it 
is one of the mysteries of the feminine 
mind. It must be. Probably, also, it is 
the same mystery that blinds women to the 
fact that children in the background of a 
little window religiously curtained as to 
the upper half and devoted to flower-pots 
and a bird-cage below, have complexions 
like the inmates of a lunatic asylum or a 
**shepherd’s fold.” 

A dozen times a day they aretold: ‘‘ Don’t 
go near the window, children, you will 
upset the plants.” At night the pots must 
all be lifted to the warmest corner, very 
often at the expense of a grudging word 
from her liege lord, who does not, however, 
give any good reason why he thinks them 
nuisances, and is inclined, notwithstanding 
his complaints, to humor his wife in the 
matter of a few plants if they afford her 
any pleasure, and she declares they do. 
Occasionally, to be sure, window plants in 
small houses are so well taken care of that 
they thrive and bloom and gladden all the 
household, but any housekeeper must know 
that they are nearly always matured by the 
exclusion of fresh air and the sacrifice of 
sunshine. 

In small houses the ventilation for night, 
as well as day, must frequently be secured 
through the living room, and if plants have 
to be saved from freezing by keeping every 
crack in the windows closed, the s eepers 
must suffer. The common belief that plants 
in a sleeping room are injurious to health 
is unauthenticated in practical experience, 
except for this reason. The deleterious 
gases a few plants will exhale in a night 
have an insignificant effect on the human 
system compared with the influence of re- 
peatedly-breathed air, but the cheering ef- 
fect of a few unseasonable flowers will not 
compensate for the lack of sunshine in the 
house. 

Baby’s playhouse should be just under 
the window where the flower-stand is; it 
will do him quite as much good to flatten 
his little nose against the glass and revel in 
the sunshine as it will do the bursting buds 
to drink it all day long. And when baby’s 
mother sits down to sew and read, it will 
do her more good than all other tonics can 
0 sit in the full glow of the vivifying sun- 

ight. 

Shaded rooms depress the spirits and 
benumb the mind as well as the body. It 


is a sanitary wrong that no intelligent wife 
and mother will be guilty of, to darken the 
windows and keep her family in perpetual 
gloom. The sunniest rooms in the house 
should be the living rooms, and the people 
in the house should have the benefit of the 
first seats before the shrine of light; not 
even heliotropes and roses should inter- 
vene. Homes that have enough windows 
to support both the human inmates and 


A Desirable Line of Fall and Holiday 
Goods, 


Messrs. Youne, Lapp & CoFFIn, pro- 
prietors and manufacturers of Lundborg’s 
perfumery, on entering their new building 
last spring, made arrangements for manu. 
facturing everything connected with their 
odor case department, and their present 
line of goods of that description is most 
creditable. They have secured the most 
skilful hands, and under especially com- 
petent surveillance the department is pro- 
ducing a quality of workmanship that 
fairly rivals the productions of the most 


plants with light and air are, of course, not 
referred to here, and the woman who has 
time and space for the cultivation of flowers 
would not be of the nature that men love 
if she did not have them the year round; 
but since such a large proportion of West- 
ern people live in small houses, few of 
them are sufficiertly well lighted, and since 
window gardening in winter is becoming 
more general each year, because it is so 
constantly urged by seedsmen and florists 
as one of the things women should do, it 
seems time that some one entered a plea for 
the baby’s rights.—Kansas City Review of 


[October, 1880. 


Science and Industry. 


a ae 
Niello Work. 
Tus beautiful class of work, which is 


so much made in Russia, and especially in 
the Caucasian provinces, is a sort of éna- 
melling upon silver, with a paste consisting 


chiefly of the sulphide of the metal itself. 


The following account of the process is 
given by Dr. Percy, in the Idlustrated Scien- 


tific News: Take 4 drachms of silver, 2 oz. 


and 4 drachms each of copper and sal-am- 


moniac, 3 oz. and 4 drachms of lead, and 
12 oz. of flowers of sulphur. Make a paste 
of the flowers of sulphur and water; put it 


into s crucible; afterwards melt the metals 


and pour them into the crucible which con- 
tains the paste; recover this vessel in order 
that the sulphur may not take fire, then 
calcine over the fire until all the superflu- 
ous sulphur is driven off; afterwards finel 
pulverize the mass and make, with the eas 
dition of a solution of sal-ammoniac and 
paste, which introduce by means of rub- 
bing into the parts intended to be enamelled; 
then clean the article and place it in a fur- 
nace, where it is sufficiently heated to melt 
the paste, which fills the engraved parts and 
makes it adhere to the metal. That done, 
moisten the article with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac, and heat it in a muffle to red- 
ness, after which you may rub and polish 
the article, when it has become cold, with- 
out fear either of altering or of detaching 
the enamel; it remains always of avery fine 
black color. 


eee 


Heating Railway Cars. 


A NOVEL method of heating railway cars 
has, it is said, been tried with success on 
the Paris and Marseilles Railway It eon. 
sistsin the use of acetate of soda in the 
‘“ warmers,” taking advantage of the chem- 
ical phenomena which are exhibited by 
that substance when heated. It appears 
that the acetate of soda, when dissolving, 
absorbs a large quantity of heat, which is 
given out as the salt crystallizes in the 
cooling solution. <A ‘‘ warmer” filled with 
the solution, and heated to 212° Fahr., 
takes from twelve to fifteen hours to cool, 
and then only requires to be placed in a 
stove to reabsorb a large quantity of heat, 
which it will give out again as it cools, 
As the ‘‘ warmers,” when once filled, will 
be practically everlasting, and as acetate 
of soda is comparatively cheap, it is pro- 
bable that the invention will be taken ad- 
vantage of in this country. 


———_#--o—____- 
Preserved Eggs. 


Ir eggs are kept for some length of 
time, some of the fluids contained in 
them will evaporate and consequently be 
replaced by air, ashort time after which 
the eggs become spoiled. In order to pre- 
vent this change the eggs need only to be 
coated with some kind of impermeable 
varnish. In order to demonstrate the 
above, itisrelated in Droguist. Zett. that ten 
egts were coated with linseed oil, ten with 
poppyseed oil, and ten others were left 
uncovered, the weights of all being ascer- 
tained. The thirty eggs were laid on sand, 
taking the precaution that no eggs touched 
one another. After from three to six 
months they were reweighed and opened, 
with the following results: The unpro- 
tected eggs had, after three months, lost 
eleven per cent. in weight, and after six 
months, eighteen per cent. On openin 
them they were found only half full an 
quite spoiled. ‘Those covered with poppy- 
seed oil had lost in three months three per 
cent., and in six months four-and-one-half 
per cent.; On Opening them they were 
found full and without bad smell. Those 
covered with linseed oil had lost, after three 
months, two per cent., and after six months, 
three per cent.; on being opened they were 
found full and smelling perfectly fresh and 
sweet. 


celebrated Paris and Vienna houses. Neat- 
ness, combined with beauty and utility, 
are the distinctive features of the articles 
made by the above concern. Messrs. 
Young, Ladd & Coffin have always been 
noted for their attention to details, and 
this important fact has aided not a little in 
the establishment of their large and suc- 
ceseful business. 

We note among their present assortment 
several very desirable novelties in odor 
cases and perfume stands. The ‘‘ cabinet” 
style of odor case will no doubt be very 
popular, as it is both ‘‘ useful and orna- 
mental,” while prices of same are quite 
within the means of all. It is peculiarly 
gratifying to observe the achievements of 
American industry in the domain of taste 
alone; much might be written on this sub- 
ject exclusively. Messrs. Young, Ladd & 
Coffin are running their odor case depart- 
ment night and day to be enabled to meet 
the season’s demand for their popular 
goods. They report that they have already 
received quite a number of orders for their 
new specialties. 


————__*--0—_______ 
A Natural Gas Well near Boston. 


A NOTABLE discovery is reported from 
Ocean Spray, anew summer resort near 
Boston, Mass. While a driven well was 
being sunk, July 22, a vein of natural gas, 
which burns with a clear brilliant light, 
was struck at the depth of 122 feet. Being 
so near the house of Deacon Augustus 
Reed as to endanger its safety, the blaze 
was smothered and the well abandoned. 

The adjoining lot was owned by Mr. J. 
H. Jessop, who, thinking the gas worth 
boring for, had another well driven. Gas 
was struck July 30, and since then the flow 
has been abundant and strong, Mr, B. R. 
Sturges, of South Boston, writes that 
the pressure of the gas was measured, An- 
gust 5, by the State Gas Inspector, and 
found to be that of 312 inches of water. 
Photometric tests made by the superinten- 
dent of the East Boston Gas Works showed 
the gas to be of 14 candle power, giving a 
pure and brilliant light with various styles 
of burners. An attempt will be made to 
utilize the gas for illumination, cooking, 
and heating. 
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Curious Experiment in Magnetism. 


M. Opauski describes a pretty magnetic 
curiosity to the Académie des Sciences. 
Two magnetic needles are hung vertically 
by fine thread, their unlike poles being op- 
posite one another. Below them is a ves- 
sel containing water, its surface not quite 
touching the needles. They are hung so 
far apart as not to move toward one another. 
The level of the water is now gst raised 
by letting a further quantity flow in from 
below. As soon as the water covers the 
lower ends of the needles they begin to ap- 
proach one another, and when they are 
nearly immersed they rush together. The 
effect appears to be due to the fact that 
when the gravitation force downwards is 
partly counteracted by the upward hydro- 
static force due to immersion, the magnetic 
force, being relatively greater, is able to 
assert itself. 

————1- e—____ 
Poisoning by Stale Shrimps. 


A GARDENER, aged forty-eight, lately died 
at North Nibley, England, from poisoning. 
He had begged some shrimps which had 
been exposed for at least four days, and 
which the cook was about to throw away. 
He shared them with his wife and five 
children. During the same night all of 
them were seized with violent pains and 
severe diarrhcea and prostration. A child 
who had not eaten any was not ill. The 
man suffered the most, and he died appar- 
ently from the effects of corrosive poison- 
ing. The wife and children recovered. 
Dr. Simmonds, of Wootton-under-Edge, 
who attended the fomly, gave a certificate, 
so that no inquest was held. 
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Invention Suggested by Accident. 


One of the pleasantest anecdotes illus- 
trative of an invention being suggested by 
accident, bears relation to the stocking 
loom or knitting-frame. The story has 
been told in two or three different forms; 
but the most popular version accords with 
a picture and inscription preserved by the 
Frame-work Knitters’ Company. About a 
hundred and ninety years ago, Mr. William 
Lee, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was 
expelled for marrying in disregard to the 
statutes of his college. Having no fortune 
on either side, his young wife contributed 
to their joint support by knitting. The 
husband, watching one day the movements 
of her fingers, suddenly conceived the idea 
of imitating them by mechanical means, in 
order that she might get through her work 
in a manner easier to herself, and per 
ehance increase her emoluments. The in- 
genious stocking-frame was the result of 
his cogitations. In hand-knitting, polished 
steel needles or wires are used to link 
threads together in aseries of loops, closely 
resembling those produced in tambouring. 
In frame-work-knitting, one person can 
manage a large number of knitting-needles 
at once—pieces of steel midway in shape 
between straight wires and bent hooks, 
and aided by jacks or vibrating levers, 
treadles, rows of bobbins, and other clever 
contrivances. William Lee’s first stocking- 
frame. was in all probability small and 
very rough, but it had in it a potentiality 
(as Dr. Johnson might have called it) of 
developing great things, until at last it has 
culminated in that masterly piece of me- 
chanism, the circular rotary hosiery ma- 
chine. 

Lucky accident, in like manner, led, 
about the year 1764, to the invention of 
the spinning-jenny, one of the foundations 
of the amazing prosperity of the cotton 
manufacture. But as, in most instances of 
the kind, the soil was prepared in some 
degree for the reception of the seed, the 
accident would probably have passed un- 
noticed if there had not been a mind in a 
condition to appreciate it. James Har- 
greaves, of Standhill, near Blackburn, was 
a humble man, who lived by hand-spinning 
and weaving, his wife and children aiding 
in their several ways. He succeeded in 
expediting his work by inventing a card- 
ing-machine to comb out or straighten the 
fibers of cotton, as a substitute for hand- 
cards (wires inserted in a flat piece of 
wood). In spinning, after the carding and 
other preparatory processes had been com- 
pleted, he frequently tried to spin with 
two or three spindles at once, by holding 
two or three separate threads between the 
fingers of his left hand, and thus double or 
treble the amount of work effected in a 
given time. The horizontal position of 
the spindles, however, baffled him; his fin- 
gers and the spindles would not work in 
harmony. One day, in 1764, a little tod- 
dling member of his family upset the spin- 
ning wheel while it was being worked. 
Hargreaves noticed that while he retained 
the thread in his hand the wheel continued 
to revolve for a time horizontally, giving a 
vertical rotation to the spindle. An idea 
started into his brain at once; here was the 
very thing he wanted. He saw that if 
something were contrived to hold the roy- 
ing (a thickish coil of cotton) as the finger 
and thumb were wont to do, and to travel 
backward and forward on wheels, several 
spindles might be used at once. He set to 
work, and the result was a frame or ma- 
chine which he called the spinning-jenny 
(very likely his wife’s Christian name was 
Jenny), having eight spindles, The family 
at once largely increased their weekly 
earnings. 

How it happened that through work- 
men’s spite and manufacturers’ greed, or 
whether it was, as has been said, that a bet- 
ter idea than his had been previously 
started and acted upon by others, Har- 
greaves was never permitted to secure an 
adequate return for his ingenuity, we need 
not now stop to relate; Lancashire, accu- 
mulated wealth from the spinning jenny 
(amplified by degrees to eighty spindles), 
but regarded little the brains that had en- 
abled them to doso. When maidens are 
‘doing their hair,” an important element 
of daily duty in many a household, they 
may perhaps be gratified in learning that 
this process led accidentally to a very use- 
fulinvention. Joshua Heilman, engaged 
in the cotton manufacture at Mulhouse, in 
Alsace, was long meditating on the possi- 
bility of inventing a combing machine for 
long-staple cotton, the carding-machine 
until then employed being better suited for 
cotton having ashort staple. He tried and 


tried again, and impoverished himself by 
preparing machines and models which 
failed to realize the intended purpose. 
Brooding over them one evening, he 
watched his daughters combing their hair, 
and noticed (perhaps for the first time 
really noticed) how they drew their long 
tresses between their fingers, alternately 
withdrawing the comb through them. The 
thought struck him that if he could success- 
fully imitate by a machine this two-fold 
action, so as to comb out the long fibers of 
cotton, and drive back the shorter by re- 
versing the action of the comb, his long- 
sought object would be pretty nearly a-} 
tained. Armed with this new idea, he set 
to work with renewed cheerfulness, and in- 
vented a beautiful machine, which enabled 
him to comb cheap cotton into moderately 
fine yarn, more easily and with less waste 
than by any process until then known. 
One of our Royal Academicians, about a 
dozen years ago, brought the skill of his 
pencil to bear upon this pleasant subject 
for a picture—Heilman watching his 
daughters combing out their glossy tresses. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
= ee 
Rabbit Skins in Australia. 

Many parts of Australia are suffering 
from a plague which, if seriously taken in 
hand, might become the source of great 
wealth; indeed, in Victoria and the south- 
ern. part of Australia generally, as well 
as in New Zealand, rabbits are reported to 
be increasing to an enormous extent. In 
Australia the development of these animals 
is owing to the fact of the population being 
greatly dispersed, and also to the almost 
total absence of beasts of prey. An organ- 
ized rabbit hunt is likely to be made one of 
these days, but it is doubtful whether their 
flesh will find many customers ; it might, 
however, be useful for manure. The skins, 
on the contrary, have a considerable rela- 
tive value. The best would come in for 
the manufacture of fur and felt, and the 
coarser ones for making mattresses, cush- 
ions, etc. Large quantities of these rabbit 
skins are already brought to England, 
where they fetch from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per 
dozen. They are packed in bales and com- 
pressed by hydraulic power. There are 
two kinds of rabbits in Australia. The 
most common are the grey, which are 
smaller than those of Europe; the others, 
which are more esteemed, are larger, and 
of a silver-grey color, and of these about 
200,000 skins come to,London annually, 
and are worth from 4s. to 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
Australia is quite able to furnish many 
hundreds of thousands, and it would cer- 
tainly be a remunerative field of action for 
intelligent speculators. 

—-- 0-9 
A Paper House. 


In the Sydney Exhibition there was 
shown a house built and furnished through- 
out from paper. ‘The structure was one 
story high, and its skeleton made of wood. 
The exterior was moulded in cartonpierre, 
whilst the interior was covered with the 
same material, being plain on the floor, 
forming splendid arabesques on the walls, 
and moulded in imitation of plaster on 
the ceilings. |The doors, cupboards, and 
shelves were of the same material, whilst 
the entire furniture, including chandeliers 
and a stove in which a fire could be lighted, 
was made of papier-maché. The carpets 
and curtains were of paper, and there was 
a bedroom in which there was not only a 
large bed made of paper-maché, but blan- 
kets, sheets, quilts, and female under- 
clothing, dresses and bonnets, in the latest 
style, composed solely of carton-pate. A 
series of banquets were given in this 
building, in which the plates, dishes, 
knives, forks, and glasses were all of paper. 
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Gun-Paper. 


Bren=ERrt says, in Ph. Zeit. Russ/., that he 
has for a long time used the following pro- 
cess: Equal measures of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid of sp. gr. 1°84 and nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1°42 are mixed as usual. When 
the liquor has cooled down to 68°-70° F., 
tissue paper or Swedish filtering paper is 
added, cut into small pieces, care being 
taken that aJl the paper is perfectly im- 
mersed. Cover the vessel with a glass 
plate, and let it stand at least for trelve 
hours, then wash and dry the product as 
usual. The paper thus obtained is similar 
in its properties to gun-cotton. One of its 
uses is for producing flashes of light, 
When a small pellet of it is lighted at one 
point and thrown into the air, a brilliant 
flash bursts forth, and no perceptible ash is 
left. 
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63 Pearl Street, 
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THE PATENT STILLIGOUTTE. 


A NEW SPRINKLER STOPPER, Patented Jame 25, 1878. 


For Simplicity and Security it stands Unequalled. 


The SCREW CAP does not come off, It is opened by giving the Capa 
few turns fron LEFT to right, when a free flow is obtained by shaking. To 
close, turn the Cap from RIGHT to left, until tight. When closed it is her- 
metically sealed. They are made out of PURE TIN, and will not tarnish 
when exposed. The best quality of taper corks are used for mounting. Put 
up One Gross in Package, with One Gross Neck Bands. 


Mounted with 1 & 1% cork. 3 & 316 cork, 


lto 5 Gross, $3.25 $4.25 
510 25 Ss 3.00 4.00 
25to100 * 2.85 3.75 


Mounted with 4 & 5 cork. 
lto 5 Gross, $4.75 
5to 25 66 4.50 
25to100 * 4.25 


Terms: Net Cash, 30 Days, without Discount, Free on 
Board in New York or Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


Our attention having been called to a circular published by 
S. S. Newton, threatening to prosecute those selling the patent 
“Stilligoutte,” we hereby notify the trade: 

1. That the patent for the Stilligoutte was issued to A. E. 
N. Agnel, June 25th, 1878, and is owned by us. 

2. That Newton has no patent on the “Stilligoutte,” 
and cannot therefore prosecute infringers. 

3. That Newton made application to the Patent Office for a 
patent on the “Stilligoutte,” and was rejected on Agnel’s 
patent; he claimed to be the prior inventor, which claim has 
never yet been determined, and, we have reason to believe, 
never will be, in Newton’s favor. 

4. That we guarantee to protect our customers from 
any claims by Newton. 

5. That we will promptly prosecute, under our patents, any 
one making or selling any “Stilligouttes,” not purchased from 


us. 
We have appointed GEORGE L. CARRINGTON our 
Special Agent, to solicit orders in all parts of the United 
States and Dominion of Canada. 

Very respectfully yours, 


C. W. MAY, FIRNHABER & CO. 
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How the Portuguese Make Wine. 


A RECENT work on the vineyards and 
wine cellars of Portugal, by Henry Vize- 
telly, enables us to compare that country’s 
grape industry with ours; and the com- 


parison is not discreditable to California. 

The Portuguese vineyardists are igno- 
rant and poor. The hired men get only 
thirty cents a dayin the picking season, 


andthe women, of whom great numbers 


are employed, eighteen cents. The vine- 
yards are nearly all on hill sides, so steep 
that they are terraced to save the soil from 
being washed away. A wall of loose stone 
from two to twenty feet high supports a 
level strip from five to fifteen feet wide. 
Hundreds of miles of such walls are found 
there, in a small district, and such terracing 
would cost $1,000 an acre in California. 
The loose walls and irregular terraces are 
not fitted for the vineyard plough, and be- 
sides, that institution as used in our State 
is never seen in Lusitania. The horse is 
seldom used there as a farm animal; and a 
light and manageable plough drawn by a 
single horse, with special harness fitted to 
carry the ploughshare near to the vine with- 
out tearing its bark or branches, would be 
a curiosity in the Spanish peninsula. The 
Portuguese have 2,000 vines to the acre— 
twice or three times as many as our vine- 
yards, and too close for the plough. All the 
cultivation is done with the hoe. When 
the grapes are ripe they are sent to the 
press, not in wagons but on the shoulders 
of men; and instead of being crushed by 
machinery as here, they are trodden out by 
men and women who are uncleanly in gen- 
eral habits and do not wash their feet be- 
fore getting into the larga or tub, which is 
sometimes large enough to hold two dozen 
persons, who regard the treading as an oc- 
casion of festivity to be enlivened with 
fiddling and strong drink. Mr. Vizetelly 
thus tells how he got a taste of the grape 
juice from the larga: 
The large white saucer with its raised 
centre is now produced, in order that we 
may taste the wine; and one of the treaders, 
lifting up his brawny leg, and carefully 
balancing himself, the saucer is held be- 
neath his dripping foot to receive the mosto 
[must] as it trickles down. This is now 
submitted to general inspection and tasting, 
while the amount of saccharine contained 
in it is ascertained by the saccharometer. 
An engraving illustrates the scene. Other 
engravings show another larga visited b 
the Vizetelly, where ten women in men’s 
clothes did the treading; and one where 
the women treaders wore the skirt of their 
sex, but the grape juice was too deep for 
them to keep their dresses dry without 
some indecorum. People who have wit- 
nessed these scenes need strong nerves and 
weak prejudices to enjoy Portuguese port. 
After the wine has been pressed it is 


are hauled from the vineyard to the press 
in a two-horse wagon, are crushed by ma- 
chinery, and the wine is never put in a 
skin. Although the feet may be as clean 
as the hands, still we know that the tread- 
ing of the grape is usually a filthy process; 
)and if any owner of a large vineyard in 
California should substitute it for the ma- 
| chine crusher, his conduct would provoke 
condemnatory comment among his neigh- 
bors. Mr. Vizetelly’s account of sampling 
must, caught from the drippings of a man’s 
foot, will excite disgust in the minds of 
Californians who are far from squeamish 
in many respects. 

Very few of the vineyards of California 
are planted on the hillsides, and none on 
hills too steep for the plough. The cheap- 
ness of the level land, the greater facility 
of the tillage, and the larger yield of the 
grape, have outweighed the advantages of 
relative exemption from frost and finer 
flavor of wine on the hills. We remember 
only one Californian vineyard in which an 
approach has been made to the terrace 
form, and that is one planted at Coloma by 
James W. Marshall, not far from the spot 
where he discovered the gold. His terraces 
were made to facilitate irrigation.—Alta 


Californian, 
—0>-@— 
Corporeal Punishment of Boys in 
England. 


Our British cousins are nothing if not 
systematic. Their example in the case of 
corporeal chastisement, if imitated here, 
would, no doubt, find favor with bad boys 
awaiting a whipping and impecunious 
doctors waiting for patients. The London 
Medical Times says: A regulation just 
issued from the Home Office came into Op- 
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To the Medical Profession. 


CTOPEPTINE 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of the Profession to LA CTOPEPTINE. 
Afteralong series of careful experiments, we are able to produce its various compo-= 
nents in an absolutely pure state, thus removing all unpleasant odor and taste (also 
slightly changing the color). Wecan confidently claim that its digestive properties 
are largely increased thereby, and can assert without hesitation that it is as perfect 
a digestive as can be produced. : 

LACTOPEPTINE is the most important remedial agent ever presented to the 
Profession for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, 
Constipation, and all Diseases arising from imperfect nutrition. It contains the five 
active agents of digestion, viz.: Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg, Ptyalin, 
Lacticand Hydrochloric Acids, in combination with Sugar of Milk. 
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FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sigeriof Milk 22: eee ee eee 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ...4 drachms. 
Pepsin’: : ieee: --. 8 ounces, Lactic Acid Saree moe tens 5 fi. drachms. 
Pancreatine J... hicdee at ee 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms, 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption 


by Physicians is the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly 
established. 


eration a few days since as to a magistrate’s 
adjudging in certain cases a mild whipping 
of boys. A surgeon is to be called in 
whenever a little boy is to be whipped, and 
the birching (limited, by 42 and 48 Vict., 
cap. 49, sec. 10, to six strokes) is to be ad- 
ministered before a duly qualified medical 
man. Thescale of remuneration is—super- 
intending one little boy being whipped 5s., 


The undersigned haying tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 
ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., 


Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, University of the City of New York. 


SAMUEL R. PERCY, MD., 
Professor Materia Medica, New York Medical College. 


F, LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Ph.Ds, 


and for every succeeding boy 3s. 6d. 

“Beef, Wine, and Iron” in England. 
A Lonpon manufacturer has recently in- 
troduced this old American preparation in 
England. In an editorial notice, the Lon- 
don Medical Times and Gazette, of May 15, 


Speaks of it as an entirely new form of me. 
dicinal food. It has béen used for more 
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than ten years in the United States. The 
next thing for the English discoverer 
should be to obtain a patent for his inven- 
tion. 
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Otto of Roses. 


sent to the merchant, either in skins, on 
the shoulders of men, or in casks, on ox- 
carts with solid wheels. The two-horse 
wagon is an unknown institution to Portu- 
guese viticulture, The skin as a receptacle 
for wine is in general use. 

The price of new wine usually ranges 
from twenty to sixty cents a gallon, thirty 
being about the average, and the yield now 
is 200 gallons to the acre—not one-third of 
What we expect in our State. In 1856, the 
oidium, then at its height in Portugal, re- 
duced the wine yield in the Alto Douro 
district to twenty gallons to the acre, but 
the use of sulphur corrected that evil; and 
now the vineyards are troubled by the more 
dangerous enemy, the phylloxera, which 
made its appearance in 1873, and has been 
steadily spreading ever since. Nowhere 
do we read of any effective or intelligent 
resistance to the phylloxera, nor is mention 
made of improved implements or machin- 
ery, except in the cooperage department. 

Mr. Vizetelly visited Madeira and there 
found the same general system of manag- 
ing vineyards and wine cellars as in Portu- 
gal. Wages, however, are fifty per cent. 
less, and the vines, instead of being fas- 
tened to stakes five feet high, are trained 
on a low trellis four feet high, or a high 
one six feet above the ground. The wines 
intended for exportation are heated artifi- 
cially. The poor wines are kept at 140° 
for three months; the passable at 130 for 
four and one-half months; the good at 115° 
for six months; and the excellent at 95° for 
twelve months. <A small opening is left in 

a bung while the wine isin the hot cham- 
er. 


In our vineyards the plough is always| heard of 
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THERE was imported from Philippopolis, 
in 1876, 300,000 meticaux (208 meticaux—1 
kilogramme) valued at 923,077 francs. The 
district of Kezanlik produces three-fourths 
of the quantity, and the other fourth comes 
from Eskizara and Philippopolis. This 
essence is sent to France, Germany, and 
America. The French perfumers, especi- 
ally those of Paris, buy the first quality of 
oil of roses; Austria and America the sec- 
ond quality. The prices vary from 15 to 


22 piastres the metical, 
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On Tar Ointment. 


BY J. B. MOORE. 
(For Toe Druaeists CIRCULAR. | 

THE preparation of tar ointment has 
always been tome a much-dreaded task, as 
I presume it is to all apothecaries. When 
made according to the U. 8. Pharmaco- 
peia, it is not only very troublesome to 
prepare, but is exceedingly uncleanly work. 
It is not only the person that is liable to be 
smeared and bedaubed with the tar and 
grease, but, unless great care is exercised, 
the clothing may also become soiled or 
ruined. It is the swet in the officinal for- 
mula that causes most of the trouble, as it 
is often not only difficult to obtain just 
when needed, but also very troublesome to 
render and prep2re for use. I think that 
all formulas and processes for ointments 
and for all other preparations which are so 
disagreeable and troublesome to make, 
should be rendered as simple and as easy 
of execution as possible, and every expe- 
dient should be adopted that will facilitate 
the manufacture of all our officinal prepa- 
rations especially. Ihave never been able 
to perceive any special medicinal virtue 
that suet possesses to render its use impera- 
tive in tar ointment; and, in view of the 
above objections to its use, I some time ago 
turned my attention to some experiment to 
find a suitable substitute for it that would 
be always at hand and convenient of use. 

I tried mixtures of lard, cosmoline, vase- 
line, and yellow wax, in various propor- 
tions, to secure a body of the proper con- 
sistence. 

After many experiments with various 
proportions of the ingredients, I have se- 
lected the following as representing the 
most desirable formulas for preparing this 
ointment: 

No. 1. Lard 3 parts, yellow wax 1 part, 
and tar 4 parts. 

No. 2. Vaseline 3 parts, yellow wax 1 
part, and tar 4 parts. 

No. 3. Cosmoline 3 parts, yellow wax 1 
part, and tar 4 parts. 

Melt the wax, then add the lard, vase- 
line, or cosmoline, and when liquefied add 
the tar, and »emove from the fire, and stir 
the mixture constantly while cooling. 

Hither of the above formulas forms an 
ointment of excellent consistence, smooth, 
and handsome in appearance, I would, 
however, in a medicinal point of view, 
recommend those containing cosmoline and 
vaseline, owing to the reputed medicinal 
value of these substances in almost all dis- 
eases of the skin for which tar ointment is 
employed. But, I presume, the Committee 
of Revision, if they should think these 
formulas worthy of consideration, would 
object to the adoption of any formula con- 
taining cosmoline or vaseline, owing to the 
fact that they are both patented articles. If 
this should be the case, formula No, 1 may 
be chosen, asit is satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 

Prepared as above directed tar ointment 
is easily and quickly made, and is, I con- 
sider, a better preparation than when made 
by the officinal formula. 

The tar used for making this ointment 
should be the pure strained tar, such as is 
sold in cans. 

When the ingredients are free from im- 
purities, as they should be, the straining of 
the ointment through muslin is entirely 
unnecessary, thereby relieving the process 
of one of its ugly features. 

As there is often some difficulty found 
by inexperienced operators in cleansing 
the utensils employed in making this oint- 
ment. I have thought it might not be amiss 
to offer a suggestion on this point. First, 
wipe the dish, spatulas, etv., as clean as 
possible with paper. Then moisten a rag 
with stronger alcohol, which will remove 
the remaining grease and resinous adhe- 
sions with the greatest facility, when the 
operation may be readily completed with 
soap and water. Alcohol is much prefer- 
able to benzine or turpentine for this pur- 
pose. 

In dispensing tar ointment, it will be 


well for the pharmaceutist to work it up | the chinoidia, is deemed worthy to be used 


well with the spatula until it assumes a 
uniform color, as, by standing, the surface 
exposed to oxidizing influences becomes 


much darker than the interior portions, | 


which gives to the ointment an unsightly 
appearance. All ointments subject to a 
similar change on standing should be 
treated in a like manner before being dis- 
pensed. 
Philadelphia, August, 1880. 
—_______ 0 o—-—-—— 


Preparing and Dispensing the Natural 
Gastric Juice. 
V0 The Druggists Circular: 

In a previous article the writer offered 
a process for dissolving the powdered pep- 
sine of commerce, but he is of the opinion 
that the different operations of dissolving, 
precipitating, redissolving, and evaporating 
the pepsine do, at least, not increase its 
medical properties, and are to a certain ex- 
tent unnecessary, if not objectionable. 

Professor Liebig drew, in Germany, at- 
tention to pepsine, and the writer at one 
time prepared, under the instructions of 
his preceptor, the mucous membrane of 
the stomach for dispensing in the follow- 
ing manner: The stomachs were taken 
from sheep immediately after their being 
slaughtered, were cut open, turned inside 
out, and rinsed carefully with a little clean 
water; the mucous membrane was carefully 
scraped off, and rubbed and pounded in a 
porcelain mortar with as little water as 
possible, then put on a hair sieve, and the 
pulpy substance rubbed through in the 
same way as pulp of tamarinds is passed 
through a sieve. The pulp thus freshly 
prepared was worked into an emulsion to be 
dispensed as such, or was mixed with su- 
gar of milk, and then evaporated on a 
water-bath, at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 100° F., to dryness. 

Prepared in this manner, and dispensed 
as emulsion or powder, the pepsine and 
gastric juice of sheep stomachs were found 
to act well, and to meet the expectations of 
the physicians prescribing them. 

If the sheep are perfectly free from any 
disease, it would seem that to transfer the 
gastric juice directly from the stomach of 
a sheep, immediately after it is killed, to 
that of a patient, would be the best mode 
of treatment, on the same plan as the trans- 
fusion of blood from a healthy person to one 
suffering from impure or insufficient blood. 

These preparations may not keep quite 
so well as pepsine obtained by precipita- 
tion with lead, etc., and it would seem ad- 
visable to have both preparations, the 
emulsion and the @ry product, both, as 
nearly as possible, freshly prepared. But 
if it is a settled fact that a certain percent- 
age of wine or alcohol is not injurious to 
the medical properties of pepsine or gas- 
tric juice, spirit might be added directly to 
the pulp. 

If investigation shows that citrate of 
ammonia isnot injurious, it could be added 
to the wine or spirit to form a very con- 
centrated solution or liquid pepsine. 

In trade we find emulsions of cod liver 
oil with pepsine and pancreatic juice. 
The only question is: How are those pre- 
parations made? Of the fresh stomach 
and pancreas, or of dry saccharated pep- 
sine and inspissated pancreatic juice ? 

Making elegant preparations is one part, 
and making them efficacious is another 
part of the business of a pharmaceutist. 
If the elegance of a preparation is obtained 
at the expense of its efficacy it is cer- 
tainly bought too dear, but if elegance is 
attained without lessening the virtue. of 
the preparation, then the elegance will be 
a mark of progress in pharmacy. 

From the mode of dispensing cinchona 
bark simply in the shape of a powder, we 
came first to the preparation of an alkaloid 
of the bark, and then to the  dis- 
pensing of pure sulphate of quinia, 
considering this salt to be the best and 
most efficacious remedy for fever and 
ague, and malaria. Now the substance 
formerly considered a refuse of the bark, 


against malaria in cases where sulphate ef 
quinia has failed, and a mixture of the 
different alkaloids, such as the sulphates of 
quinidia, cinchonia, and cinchonidia, is 


| used in combination with quinia, and many 


practitioners prefer such a mixture to the 
pure sulphate of quinia in cases of fever 
and ague or malaria, so that we might as 
well spare the trouble of separating them, 
and use them as first extracted from the 
bark, instead of setting them apart, and 
then mixing them again. So it is with the 
pepsine and gastric juice; take the juice as 
it comes from the stomachs, and dispense 
it without passing it through a long pro- 
cess of purification. 

Instead of dispensing pure pepsine, 
mixed with the inspissated gastric juice, we 
might as well, or better, scrape out the 
stomach and take the gastric juice con- 
taining pepsine, ete., and then be careful 
to make of it a prepiration that will keep 
a certain time, without adding to it any 
substance liable to destroy the active prin- 
ciple. 

If the stomachs of hogs are used, it 
would certainly seem to be too ‘‘ hoggish” to 
devour the stomach of the animal, and 
swallow pepsine, gastric juice, mucous 
membrane, trychine, tapeworm, and all. 
The contents of the stomachs should cer- 


| tainly undergo a thorough purification, but 


with the sheep the case is different. The 
sheep is clean in all that it eats. Can we 
not scrape out the pepsine and take with it 
some adhering mucous membrane and 
gastric juice if it will free us from dys- 
pepsia? Men eat raw beef to cure con- 
sumption, and some consider uncleaned 
snipes a delicacy. Will it be too savage- 
like to swallow the gastric juice as taken 
from the fresh stomach of a sheep ? 
A. F, W. NEYNABER, 


ee 


R. W. Gardner’s Formulas for Elixirs— 
Corrections. 


A Frew errors have found their way in 
some of the practical formulas supplied by 
Mr. Gardner in the October number of 
Tue Drueeists Crrcutar. They should 
be corrected as follows: In the formula for 
Elixir of Blackberry Root, the quantity of 
the fluid extract should read 10 ounces and 
320 minims, instead of 5 ounces and 320 
minims. In the formula for Citro ammoni- 
acal solution of ferric phosphate, the liquor 
should be evaporated down to sixteen troy 
ounces, instead of sixteen fluid ounces, so 
as to obtain a solution containing fifty per 
cent. of its weight of the salt. As directed, 
the solution would represent half a troy 
ounce of salt to each fluid ounce. Finally, 
in the formula for Hiiair or Wine of Pepsine, 
thirty minims of hydrochloric acid should 
be used instead of twenty-nine. 


a 


Citro-sodic Pyrophosphate of Iron—A 
Correction. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

On page 180 of the October number of 
THE Druaeists CrrcuLaR I notice that 
an error occurs in my formula, which had 
accidentally been made in my original pa- 
per on pyrophosphate of iron. You will 
greatly oblige me by calling attention to 
the fact that the quantity of pyrophos- 
phate of soda in crystals should read 2,242 
grains instead of 2,382. 

CHAS. CASPARI, JR. 

Baltimore, Md., October 4, 1880. 


6 6 6 
Polishing Ivory. 


Ivory is easy to polish. Having first 
smoothed with the finest sandpaper the 
damaged surface, apply whiting on a bit of 
flannel, rubbing it well. The whiting may 
be wetted with oil or water; then finish 
with a slightly oiled bit of soft linen rag. 
All scratches must be fairly rubbed out in 


the process. The finest sandpaper is re- 
quired, 


) 
} 
| 
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Emulsions.* 


BY A. M. GERRARD, F.C.8. 


THIs communication is the result of some 


experiments made with the view of deter 
mining what would prove the most valu- 
able agents for general use to render oils, 
balsams, resins, and oleo-resins, in the form 
of emulsions. Also to arrange formule 
practical and reliable, for the most com- 
monly prescribed substances required to be 
dispensed in the emulsion form. 

The subject, I know, is one upon which 
much has been already said and written, 
and yet withal there exists amongst phar- 
maceutists a wide difference of opinion and 
practice as to the material or process which 
shall best emulsify any given oil. The 
truth of this observation may be demon- 
strated by giving the same prescription, 
say for 4 an ounce of castor oil to be ren- 
dered into 2 ounces of emulsion according 
to art, to six different chemists to prepare; 
the products will vary most astonishingly, 
no two being alike either in color or fluid- 
ity, and some not even emulsified at all. 
This want of uniformity in our art applies 
not only to emulsions but various other 
preparations; and although some slight va- 
riations may be expected in preparations 
obtained from products themselves subject 
to natural variation, the difference is gene- 
rally far too great to be explained on these 
grounds, and is often sufficient to create 
suspicion or distrust in the mind of a pa- 
tient, to whom no amount of explanation 
is satisfactory. This is matter for regret, 
and enables me to make the observation 
that I believe the blame for much of this 
can be traced to a deficiency in pharma- 
ceutical education, for it is a fact that 
actual practical pharmacy—I mean the real 
manufacture of preparations and practical 
use of apparatus—forms no part of the cur- 
riculum of our school. The remedy sug- 
gests itself. 

The emulsifying agents most commonly 
employed and regarded with most favor 
are the mucilages of tragacanth and acacia, 
likewise their powders. My experiments 
have been confined to these substances, 
previous results having proven that where 
honey, yolk of egg, and almond powder are 
recommended for special purposes, acacia 
or tragacanth answers equally well or 
better. . 

To decide the respective merits of traga- 
canth and acacia some forty experiments 
were conducted with each gum, both in 
powder and in mucilage, mixed with vari- 
ous oils and resins in various proportions, 
and by varied manipulation, the results 
obtained being altogether in favor of pow- 
dered gum acacia, the emulsions it forms 
being perfect milk-like fluids, in which the 
eye cannot distinguish any particle of oil; 
they pour easily from the bottle and mix 
with water in any proportion without 
separation. Most of the forms given below 
have been kept for two months and show 
no deterioration. 

For general instructions when using 
powdered gum acacia, it is essential that it 
be of the best quality and almost white. 
The substance to be emulsified, if it be a 
fluid, must be measured in a dry measure 
and poured into a dry mortar; the neces- 
sary amount of powdered gum can now 
be well incorporated, next the portion of 
water Indicated in each case, but by no 
means let it be measured in the oily mea- 
sure. Nowstir well, taking care that every 
particle of oil is brought within range of 
the disruptive mechanical motion; want of 
attention to this part of the operation is a 
frequent source of failure, for if any oil 
gets up the side of the pestle or mortar and 
is omitted from the emulsifying process it 
will most certainly show itself by floating 
upon the surface of the finished product, 
spoiling what might otherwise have been a 
perfect preparation. 

When the substance to be emulsified is a 
solid or semi-solid body with resinous pro- 
perties, it is advisable to dissolve it in twice 
its quantity of rectified spirit, then treat in 
the same manner as for fluids, Syrups, 
tinctures, and flavoring agents when or- 
dered should, as a rule, be added last. 


Emulsion of Cod Liver Oi. 


Godlivaroile. ccs sees. 
Essential oil of almonds ..4 minims. 
Powdered gum acacia.....1 ounce. 
IUDs cesses set eck eds 

W ater... ouch beens «to 8 OUTICES. 


Mix the gum with the oil, then place on 
the mixture 2 ounces of water, and stir till 


..4 ounces. 


* A paper read before the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, Reprinted from the Zransactions. 


the emulsion is formed, then add the re- 
mainder, water, essence, and syrup, 


Emulsion of Castor Oil. 


Oastor.olsncecoeeee. fa . 4 drachms, 
Powdered gum acacia. ...80 grains. 
Essential oil of almonds.. 1 minim. 
Simple syrup. ..... . 2 drachms. 
Water..... Rio ree sinc ..to 2 ounces. 


Mix the powder with the oil, then add 2 
drachms of water, and stir till the emulsion 
is formed, add the remainder, water, syrup, 
and essence. 

Emulsion of Turpentine Oil. 
......4 drachms. 


«é 


Oil of turpentine 

Powdered gum acacia.....2 

SYIUD. .<crcsm ed ees nome 2 be 

Water........ Fr eee Se to 2 ounces. 

Mix the powder with the oil, add 14 
ounce of water, and stir till the emulsion is 
formed, then add the remainder of the 
water and syrup. 

Oil of turpentine is considered one of the 
most troublesome bodies to emulsify; pre- 
pared by this form there is no difficulty, 


Emulsion of Balsam Oopaiba. 


Balsam of copaiba... ....3 drachms. 
Powdered gum acacia.....3 . 


Simple syrup...... Ses. .6 " 
Wraterch ccd. ae _...t0 6 ounces, 


Mix the powder with the balsam and add 
6 drachms of water, then stir til] the 
emulsion is formed, gradually add the re- 
mainder of the water and syrup. 


Emulsion of Resin of Copaaba. 


Resin of copaiba..........2 drachms, 
Rectified spirit... ... 3. sis. - 4 7 
Powdered gum acacia.....4 ty 
Water: vib ete ...to 6 ounces. 


Dissolve the resin in the spirit, add the 
powdered gum and mix well, add now an 
ounce of water, stirring till the emulsion is 
formed; make up to 6 ounces with water. 


Emulsion of Balsam of Peru. 


Balsam of Peruy.......... 3 drachms. 
Powdered gum acacia,....2 es 
Simple syrup ... 6 3 
Wrater is. Semiae cnsin <0): to 6 ounces. 


Rub the powder well with the balsam, 
add three drachms of water and stir till the 
emulsion is perfect, then add the remaining 
water and syrup, 

In emulsions containing resins or bodies 
heavier than water, there is generally a 
sediment forms; it is so with the two pre- 
vious forms, but there is no aggregation 
into a hardened mass, and a slight shake of 
the bottle puts all right again. 


Emulsion of Chian Turpentine. 


Chian turpentine.......... 2 drachms. 
HUGREDS ect tele, tel ae sent tet a 
Powdered gum acacia,.... 2 BY 
Wisterciceh ieesee see tOrGhOUnces! 


Dissolve the turpentine in the ether, and 
filter, washing the filter with a drachm of 
ether, mix well with the gum, and add 144 
ounce of water, stirring till the emulsion is 
perfect, lastly add thegemaining water. 

Attention has already been called to the 
superiority of acacia over tragacanth to 
emulsify Chian turpentine, and the state- 
ment cannot be disproved. 

Many of these forms have been well 
tested and practically made by large classes 
of students, and the results have been most 
satisfactory. 

Before leaving the subject I will say that 
no rule of thumb practice should be at- 
tempted in making an emulsion; success 
may occasionally occur, but annoyance and 
waste of time and material is the invariable 
result. 

In conclusion, powdered gum acacia in 
my hands has achieved the greatest suc- 
cess, and so farasI am concerned merits 
the distinction of being called the perfec- 
tion of emulsifying agents. 


Tartar Emetic in the Small Way. 


Doctor PurrRTa’s process for making 
this chemical is thus described in the 
Restaurador Farmacéutico: Take two 
ounces of black sulphide of antimony; 
place it in an enamelled iron capsule, and 
pour on it by small portions commercial 
nitric acid, helping the reaction by means 
of a gentle heat. The object of this is to 


transform the sulphide into oxide of anti- 
mony, large quantities of nitrous fumes 
being evolved, and sulphur being set free 
at the same time. When fumes are no 


| longer emitted, the addition of nitric acid 


to dryness. After washing it several times 
with water to remove all nitric acid, the 
precipitate is collected and dried; it weighs 
then more than two ounces. An equal 
weight of cream of tartar and twenty 
ounces of water are now added, and mixed 
with the precipitate in the same capsule 
employed for the decomposition of the 
sulphide of antimony. The whole is 
brought to ebullition, and kept boiling for 
three-quarters of an hour, with constant 
agitation; next the liquid is filtered, con- 
centrated to 25° Baumé, and the salt is al- 
lowed to crystallize. Finally, the mother 
waters being separated, the crystals are 
redissolved in the exact quantity of boiling 
water necessary, and thus obtained color- 
less by recrystallization. When dry the 
product should weigh two ounces and a 
half. 


eee 


Quantities of Opium Contained in its 
Various Preparations, 


BY TAT, C 
Preparations, AE slanicnt fn 
Acetum opii, U. §......... 616 minims. 
Confectio opii, “*.......-. 36 grains, 
Emplastrum opii, U. S.... 8 Py 
Emplastrum opii, B. P..... 9 ee 
Extractum opii, U. 8...... 4% grain. 
< Sepa tees» Be ay 
ss “ Liq. B. P. 10 ‘minims. 
Morphiz hydrochloras, B.P. 1 grain. 
Morphiz hydrochloras, Liq. 
oe Seouate state totais .-- ... 15 minims. 
Morphie murias, U. 8..... 1% grain 
Morphie sulphas, U.S..... ae 
a “* Lig., U2 8.1 “drachm. 


Morphiz sulphas, Lig., Ma- 
Pendic see eweh wots sete 
Filula, opti, Ueysareaseeeae 


4 minims. 
1 1-5 grain, 


Pilula plumbic. opio,B. P. 8 grains. 
Pilula saponis Co., U.S... 5 ce 
Pulvis Cretz ar. c. opio, 

eM ere f Srisiies <r wei VSCTUDIOS. 
Pulvis ipecac. Co., U.S... 10 grains. 
Pulvisipecae. c. opio, Br... 10 ad 
Pulvis kino c. opio, Br ... 1 . scruple. 
Tincturacamph. c. opio, Br. 4 drachms. 

pi TeyaSHEM OGG Ase eB) Mehioieree 

ee OCeGe. Ue, ae LO Oy 

£6 ** camph.,U.S. 4 drachms. 

ya ““ deodorata, ‘‘ 13  minims. 
Trochisci glycy. et opii, 

UU... 25 nce cae mee ee 60 grains. 
Unguentum galle c.opio, Br 14 os 
Vinum. opi Us 8. 2... 4an Se mimims! 

rs t MBE, oc es chee ee 


eve _ 
Chian Turpentine. 


‘WILLIAM MartINDALE writes as follows 
to the Pharm. Jour. and Transactions : 

Since I published some notes on the 
above drug—which still is much in request, 
and until lately not to be had in the mar- 
ket, although some of the genuine article is 
now offered at a high price—I have re- 
ceived the following account of it, and the 
probable supply this season, from M. D. 
Spadavo, French Consul at Chio. The ac- 
count tallies pretty well with that which I 
published before, and the supply, although 
not large this year, could, if required, be 
much increased. 

“Tam happy to give you the informa- 
tion you require relating to Chian turpen- 
tine. This drug has not been collected in 
our island for many years, and I believe 
the greatest quantities of Chian turpentine 
sold as such in England were mere falsifi- 
cations or another kind substituted for it. 
Chio may possess about 1,000 turpentine 
trees, some exceedingly old—up to eight 
hundred or nine hundred years—and vary- 
ing from 4g yard to 10 and 12 yards in cir- 
cumference. These trees when well culti- 
vated may give from 2 to 3 kilogrammes of 
turpentine (a year?). 

‘ The turpentine is collected by incisions 
made in the trunk of the tree about April, 
which are renewed every year. 

“ The fruit of this tree when ripe is col- 
lected and pressed in the same way as the 
olives; it gives a magnificent oil, very much 
liked by the inhabitants and often employ- 
ed instead of butter. As soon as the fruit 
begins to get ripe the flow of the turpentine 
ceases. This happens about the middle of 
August. 

“This year the inhabitants have been 
surprised to receive orders for the collec- 
tion of turpentine, as it has been asked for 
in England and bought at the rate of 6s. 
the oke (or 1,600 grammes). The island has 
not produced over 700 or 800 kilogrammes 
this year, as many have not been informed 
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Owing to its 
cheapness the possessors of these trees do 
not give themselves too much trouble in 
collecting it clear, and they let it flow on 
the sand, which is taken with it. We have 
not the means to get it cleared and are 
obliged to send it as it is collected.” 

The above is dated ‘‘Chio, 18th Septem- 
ber, 1880.” 


—o+e—____ 
Acid Phosphates.* 


(‘Liquor Acidi Phosphoriet,” “Liquor Acidi — 


Phosphorici. Comp.”) 
BY JAMES T. SHINN. 


In the Philadelphia Medical Times, Aug. 
14, 1880, is a paper by Dr. Wm. Pepper 
on the administration of phosphoric acid, 
in which the use of Horsford’s acid phos- 
phates is spoken of and its stated composi- 
tion given, and two other preparations, 
with titles as above, are recommended as 
worthy of extended trial. Their compo- 
nent parts are mentioned, but not the ma- 
nipulation in preparing them. 

As some pharmaceutists may have calls 
for the preparations in limited quantities, 
and might not have all the phosphates in 
stock, a ready process by which they can 
be made in any apothecary shop is desir- 
able. The bone phosphate of lime is not 
entirely soluble in phosphoric acid, and 
can readily be made from the carbonate: 
in 156 parts are 72 parts phosphoric acid 
and 84 parts lime, which latter are equiva- 
lent to 150 parts carbonate of calcium. The 
phosphate of magnesium consists of 72 
parts acid and 60 parts of magnesia in every 
132 parts of the phosphate. In 175-4 parts 
of phosphate of potassium are 72 parts acid 
and 94:4 parts caustic potash=138°4 of car- 
bonate. The officinal phosphate of iron, 
which is always kept on hand, is freely 
soluble in diluted phosphoric acid, and 
may be added direct. From these propor- 
tions the following formula for a pint of 
each solution is deduced: 

Liquor Acidi Phosphorici. 
Carbonate of calcium,..........369 grains. 
Magnesia (calc.)........ssnee0c0l1B .* 
Carbonate of potassium........151 “ 
Syrupy phos. acid (60 per ct.)..1,721.  “ 
Water, sufficient to make 1 pint. 


Liquor Acidi Phosph. Comp. 
Carbonate of calcium..........369 grains. 
Magnesia (calcined)............ 29 « 
Carbonate of potassium........ 25 “ 
Phosphate of iron..............°64. 
Syrupy phos, acid (60 per ct.). .1,705 
Water sufficient to make 1 pint. 


Mix the acid with half a pint of water, 
add the phosphate of iron, and stir until 
dissolved (for liq. ac. phos. comp.), then 
add gradually the carbonates of calcium, 
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is stopped, and the product is evaporated | in time to incise the tree. 
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stirring until effervescence ceases and the ~ 
freshly formed phosphate is dissolved, and 


finally add the magnesia and carbonate of 
potassium; stir until dissolved, and make 
up the measure to one pint with water. On 
standing for several days a slight precipi- 
tate occurs, which may be prevented by 
slightly increasing the amount of acid. 

The whole can be prepared in half an 
hour, less time than required to send to 
another druggist for it, and at a cost of less 
than 40 cents a pint, while Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, at. $4 a dozen, will’ cost about 
90 cents perpint. Besides securing a larger 
profit, the pharmaceutist will have the satis- 
faction of dispensing a preparation of 
whose composition he is sure and of his 
own production, and the physician will get 
what he prescribes. 


These preparations taste about as acid as — 


Horsford’s, and do not vary much in spe- 
cific gravity, liq. acid. phos. being 1°170, 
liq. acid: phos, comp. 1°125, and Horsford’s 
1°121. 

a 


Tasteless Cod-Liver Oil. 


Dr. PeutgEvVEs, in La France Médicale, 


recommends, in order to render cod-liver — 


oil tasteless, to mix a tablespoonful of it 
intimately with the yolk of an egg, ad@ a 
few drops of essence of peppermint, and 
half a tumbler of sugared water, so as to 
obtain a lait de poule. By this means the 


taste and characteristic odor of the oil is — 


entirely covered, and the patients take it 


without the slightest es pears Besides, — 


the oil being thus rendered miscible as the 


water in all its proportions, is in as com- 
plete state of emulsion as the fats at the 
moment they penetrate the chyle vessels, 
consequently absorption is better assured. 


tnt gt Se et 8 ee 
* From a paper in The American Journal of Phar 
macy. 
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| Preparation of Iodo-ferrated Cod Liver 
Oil, 
BY 8 DRAISMA VON VALAENBURG. 


Berna invited by the Rotterdam Depart- 
ment of the Dutch Pharmaceutical Society 
to make the manner in which I prepare my 

jodine-iron cod liver oil public—a thing 
e which I had often thought of, but different 
_ circumstances had up till now prevented 
me from carrying out—I herewith present 

to the public the following prescription: 


PEC GE shit, Satins.» ¢ - part 1°25 
Ferri pulverati..... “« 250 
Ol. jecor. aselli ..... ‘‘ 98°50 


The iodine is thrown into a vessel filled 
witb cod liver oil, and by constant stirring 
or shaking for some days made entirely to 
dissolve into it, so that the liquid when 
left for some time to itself has a specific 
weight of 0°932—0°937 at 138°5°—21° C. 

The solution is now poured in a vessel 
which is hermetically shut, and brought 
into contact with iron by shaking or stir- 
ring it with this ingredient for some four 
hours, until it gets a purple violet color, 
and after a due shaking with solution of 
potassium iodide and diluted starch has 
lost the power to produce a reaction of free 
iodine, 

The liquid must now stand quietly for 
twenty-four hours (the vessel must be care- 
fully shut, and nearly full), then shaken 
again for an hour at least, till it has been 
proved, after again shaking with a little 
potassium iodide and starch solution (also 
after twenty-four hours) that the prepara- 
tion is wholly exempt from free iodine, 
may easily be made an emulsion, and con- 
sequently remain constant. The mixture 
must now stand till it appears clear, and 
one must make sure by specific weight and 
analysis that the desired combination has 
taken place. 

The oil should be conserved in well- 
corked bottles, filled to the top, and of 
yellow-colored glass, which must have as 
little surface exposed to the air as is possi- 
ble. : : 

The bottles are supposed to be emptied 
in five days; scrupulous investigations have 
brought to light that in this space the air 
can produce but a very trifling change in 
the oil. 

The mixture must be of a purple violet 

- color, and should have a specific weight of 
0-937—v°940 at 8°—13°, 

It should contain 1°23 per cent. of iodine 
and about 0°27 per cent. of iron, both in a 
chemically combined condition. The mix- 
ture will become of a darker color and the 
quantity of iron greater, as the air has had 
more time to form iron sesqui-iodide. 

Nothing of an iodine reaction must be 
observed when the mixture 1s shaken with 
diluted starch, not even if to the latter 
should be added a solution of potassium 
iodide. The addition of this iodide, 
which seizes the free iodine that might be 
in the oil, greatly enhances the sensibility 
of the amylum reaction. 

I prepare my cod liver oil in quantities 
of 800 to 1,000 litres in a vessel that is pro- 
vided with a stirring apparatus, and several 
cocks placed in gradual elevations. The 
vessel must be ofiron, and capable of being 
shut hermetically. During the preparation 
samples of the oil, of theiodine solution, 
and of the iodine-iron solution, are sent to 
Professor Van der Burg, and not before he 
mers them is the operation proceeded 
with, 

In large quantities French iodine is, in 
my opinion, to be preferred to English 
iodine. The latter is finer, and conse- 
quently mixed itself easily with the oil to 
a tough mass, which cannot be resolved 
again but with great difficulty. In small 
quantities the solution of the iodine may 
be considerably quickened by pulverizing 
the iodine in a mortar. 

A long shaking with iron ought not to 
be omitted in thiscase. Though apparently 
all the iodine is dissolved to a clear liquid, 
close investigations have shown that, espe- 
cially with large quantities, small parts of 
a dark colored matter will adhere to the 
bottom of the vessel, from which no shak- 
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ing or stirring can remove them. This 
matter is insoluble in ether. It may be 


nearly completely burnt. The eye, with 
the aid of a microscope, can detect no 
crystallization. ‘This circumstance proba- 
bly explains why the iodine-iron cod liver 
oil is of a finer taste and odor than the 
original oil. 

That the mixture, after its purity has 
been tested, shows a free iodine reaction 
when it has stood for twenty-four hours, 
_ finds its explanation in the fact that a small 
8 ? 
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quantity of ferric iodide seems to have 
been produced which soon decomposes it- 
self into ferrous iodide and iodine. 

The violet color owes its origin to the 
small particles of ferric iodide, which 
can hardly be avoided but by a very careful 
removal of the air during the shaking with 
iron, F 

A preparation that should be totally free 
of ferric iodide is not the thing that is 
desired. Then, being a little darker colored 
than the oil which was used, it obtains 
immediately after it has been brought into 
contact with the air the peculiar dark violet 
color, and may be used as a sensible char- 
acteristic reagent for oxygen. 

Without taking this precaution, the 
quantity of the sesqui-iodide combination 
will amount to very little (though sufficient 
for the color), if the preparation has been 
gone through with due care. Analysis will 
sufficiently show this. 

The oxidizable properties of the mixture 
will become evident if a drop is expoxed to 
the air on the lid of acup. At once the 
color will change, while, at last, the liquid 
will have a color little darker than the ori- 
ginal oil. 

If the drop is made to spread by strongly 
blowing upon it, the above reaction will 
appear much more quickly, on account of 
the higher temperature as well as the va- 
por of water of the breath. 

It is very remarkable that water will 
spoil the mixture. We once had to ascribe 
the loss of about ten tuns to this cause. 

This influence of water may be easily 
shown. If 1 drop of water is shaken up 
with about 10 grammes of the oil in a well- 
corked bottle, great changes will soon be 
observed in the color. 

The water seems to rob the oil of the 
ferrous iodide for some part, and for the 
other to decompose it by mutual influence. 

It is still noteworthy that the quantity of 
iron was larger than was absolutely neces- 
sary, because this quickens the combina- 
tion. 

Exact investigations, made expressly for 
this purpose, have clearly shown that the 
cod liver oil which is prepared with the 
due observances keeps without change.— 
Pharm. Journal and Transactions. 
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What is the Cause of the Precipitation 
in the Tincture of Rhubarb, U. S, P., 
and the Remedy for it.* 


BY W. P. CLARKE, OF MILTON, 


AN analysis of the precipitate found in 
the officinal tincture of rhubarb shows 
that it is ¥ ty largely composed of chryso- 
phanic acid. The abundance of this sub- 
sta. ce in the precipitate would seem at first 
thought to indicate that the menstruum 
employed is not of sufficient alcoholic 
strength to hold what is taken up in the 
process of exhausting the root. 

This view of the case seems to be borne 
out by the fact that fluid extract of rhu- 
barb, made with a greater proportion of 
alcohol than the tincture, does not precipi- 
tate. But although the use of a menstruum 
of greater alcoholic strength is a remedy, 
it is one that we ought not to use, since the 
tincture of the U. 38. P. already contains 
more alcoho] than is consistent with the 
best therapeutic effect. Nor does the re- 
sults of our experiments show that the 
cause lies in the want of alcohol in the 
menstruum, but rather in the presence, in 
the tincture, of some substance or sub- 
stances which cause the precipitation,since 
a tincture made with strong alcohol and 
afterward diluted with water remains quite 
unchanged. 

Yhe presence of starch and pectic acidin 
rhubarb gives, we think, the clew to the 
matter, and renders the cause apparent and 
the remedy easy. Both these substances 
are unstable and prone to excite chemical 
change, and in a tincture made with dilute 
alcohol must be preseut to some extent. 
In one made with strong alcohol they do 
not appear. The remedy then is to make 
a tincture with alcohol 92 per e¢ent., and 
dilute to the proper strength. The resinous 
matier precipitated by the addition of 
water is not essential to the action of the 
medicine, aud is easily removed by filtra- 
tion. I propose this the following process 
which has satistied me, and by which | 
have inade a tincture which bas stood for 
six months under unfavorable exposure, 
without precipitation. 

Exhaust the requisite amount of rhubarb 


* A paper read before the Wisconsin Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, 


and cardamom for two pints of tincture 
with alcohol of 92 per cent., continuing 
the percolation till one pint of this strong 
tincture is obtained. To this add one 
pint of water, and, after standing twenty- 
four hours, filter, 


eee. 
The Restoration of Discolored Syrup of 
Iodide of Iron.* 


BY THOS. B. GROVES, F.C.8. 


NUMBERLESS articles by accredited writ- 
ers have shown that the preparation of a 
nearly colorless syrup of iodide of iron is 
not a difficult matter, and there has been a 
pretty general concurrence in the belief 
that the process of the British Pharmaco- 
poeia leaves little to be desired. As to its 
keeping properties, there has been and pro- 
bably there still is a good deal of difference 
of opinion; some going so far as to say that 
it keeps perfectly well, and needs no special 
precaution for its preservation, whilst 
others have devised elaborate ways of bot- 
tling and storing or chemical treatment in- 
tended to enable the pharmaceutist to dis- 
pense a creditable article when called upon 
by the prescriber. It is doubtless true that 
when made with pure sugar, a substance 
by the bye difficult at all times to procure, 
the syrup, when ino reasonable demand, 
does keep fairly well, so well in fact that 
well accustomed dispensing establishments 
fail to see any difficulty in the matter. 
Such, however, is not the case with those 
who perhaps are not called upon to dis- 
pense the article once in a month, or even 
less frequently. Then on searching the 
cupboard it is often found that the syrup 
without some treatment is not presentable, 
and frequently it happens that for want of 
knowing what to do in the case the syrup 
is sacrificed and the patient incommoded. 
With the view of assisting my brother phar- 
maceutists when in this dilemma I venture 
to offer a few observations. I must, how- 
ever, confess that instances have to my 
knowledge occurred where the pharma- 


ceutist has not been too scrupulous, and 
ignoring the refinements of pharmacy has 
not hesitated to supply his customer with 
a discolored syrup. I have myself been 
hauled over the coals for supplying a color- 
less and comparatively flavorless article, 
‘apparently not so strong as Mr. Dash’s;” 
in fact have suffered for a time, as did 
George the First’s cooks, who supplied his 
majesty’s table with fresh oysters, ‘‘not 
so’igh in fluviour” as those to which his 
Hanoverian Highness had been accus- 
tomed. 

The discoloration of the syrup of iodide 
of iron is doubtless due mainly to the pre- 


of iron in suspension which adds to the 
effect. To get rid of both of these it is 
only necessary to dilute the syrup with say 
a third of its volume of water, to built 
briskly for a few minutes, then filter 
through paper, and finally reduce by 
evaporation to its original bulk. Thesyrup 
will then have resumed its original appear- 
ance. 

The strength of the preparation will not 
have been materially altered by this treat- 
ment, for it takes a wonderfully small 
quantity of iodine in the free s.ate to color 
a large amount of liquid. Thus it will be 
found that one drop of liquor ferri perchlo 
ridi added to half a fluid ounce of freshly 
prepared syrup of iodide of iron will pro- 
duce in it the tint of golden sherry, to be 
completely dissipated by a few minutes’ 
boiling. There is, I am aware, nothing 
new in this treatment by boiling, ete.; it 
has, 1 know, been mentioned already by 
| some writer whose name | have unhappily 
forgotten, but whose useful though often 
unused suggestion has not escaped me. 

I will now refer to some experiments I 
have recently made in the same direction, 
and having for their object the avoidance 
of the delay attendant on the process al- 
ready mentioned. 

The text-books tell us that when a per- 
salt of iron is brought in contact with a 
soluble iodide, the salt is reduced to the 
proto condition, and free iodine is elimin- 
ated. It was at one time thought that 
under these circumstances a per-iodide was 
formed, but Mr. Squire, junr., some years 
since proved conclusively that such was 
not the case by showing that the color 
could be removed from such a hquid by 
simply shaking it with an ordinary solvent 
for iodine such as benzine or chioroform. 


If to such a liquid containing iodine in 


* A paper read before the British Pharmaceutical! 
Conference. Printedin the Paarmaceuticul Journal: 
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solution, caustic potash or soda be added, 
precipitation of ferric oxide will result, and 
the iodine wil! combine with the base of 
the precipitant. Applied to a discolored 
syrup of iodide of iron the process does not 
answer, and that in consequence of the 
sugar, as it appears to me, exercising a sol- 
vent action on the precipitated oxides. In 
fact it is after filtration more discolored 
than ever. 

In a paper published in the ninth volume, 
second series, of the Pharmaceutical Journal 
(‘‘Preservation of Syrup of lodide of lron”’), 
I pointed out the effect produced by the 
presence in the syrup of a trace of phos- 
phoric acid, how that by seizing at the 
moment of its formation the peroxide of 
iron and rendering it insoluble, it effectu- 
ally prevented the reaction ending in the 
elimination of free iodide that would other- 
wise have resulted. Syrup, even dilute, 
will keep for years after being so treated, 
but of course one gets instead of the dis- 
coloration the slight turbidity occasioned 
by the deposit of perphosphate of iron; this, 
however, being colorless and easy of re- 
moval by deposit or filtration, is but of 
little moment. Addition of phosphorie 
acid to syrup already discolored is of no 
avail; the mischief has been done, and no 
persalt remains for it to act upon. If, how- 
ever, previous to the addition of the acid, 
a few drops of liquor potassx be stirred 
into the syrup the color disappears almost 
immediately, and, the acid being in shght 
excess, Will not again return. 

Thus I found by experiment that when 
to half a fluid ounce of syrup discolored 
by one drop of liquor ferri perchloridi, I 
added enough liquor potassve (the amount 
would vary according to the acidity of the 
syrup) to produce a distinct greenish eolor- 
ation, the further addition ot two drops of 
dilute phosphoric acid restored the syrup 
to its original tint. 

The use of hyposulphite for this purpose 
is of course well known, but its employ- 
ment is, in my opinion,not so recommend- 
able as that [ have just described. 

The paper will, 1 fear, be rezarded as 
simply hateful and utterly unorthodox by 
the tew; but the many will, I hope, not be 
displeased to learn how. of two evils to 
choose the less. 


oe 
Adulterated Digitalis Leaves. 


A FALSIFICATION was recently brought 
to notice by M. Lepage at a meeting of the 
Eure (France) Pharmaceutical Society. The 
leaves of Inula conyza, ploughman’s spike- 
nard, have been found mixed with digitalis. 
In the month of May, before tie full de- 


sence of free iodine; when turbidity is pre-/ velopment of the plants, the two are easily 
sent there is probably also a basic persalt | confounded by the more ignorant and care- 


less herb gatherers. The tollowing botani- 
cal characteristics are distinctive. Digitalis 
leaves. have an odor of their own, espe- 
cially noticeable when they are crushed. 
They are ovate, crenated, downy, whitish 
underneath, and soft. 

I. conyza leaves, although slightly to- 
mentose underneath, have not the whitish 
appearance of digitalis. Tne odor is also 
absent, unless they have been mixed with 
digitalis. They are ovate, oblong, and 
serrated; their infusion is nearly as bitter 
as digitalis. 

Tne following chemical reaction is pro- 
posed as a sure way of distinguishing the 
two plants. In a weak infusion of digi- 
talis—1 to 100—if three or four drops of 
ammonia are added, the liquor assumes a 
yellow color, turning after some time to 
orange yellow. 

Treated in the same manner an infusion 
of I. conyza soon assumes a green color 
which becomes deeper and deeper on 
standing, and can still be distinctly noticed 
in an infusion of digitalis containing less 
than one-third of its weight of tne adulte- 
rant. The same reactions can be obtained 
from the tincture, by diluting with water 
a quantity of the preparation correspond- 
ing to the crude drug. 


———--— oe 
Paste for Mounting Photographs. 


Mrx thoroughly 630 grains of the finest 
Bermuda arrowroot with 875 grains of 
cold water in a capsule, with a spoon or 
brush,then add 104g ounces more water and 
60 grains of gelatine in fine shreds. Boil, 
wit stirring, for five minutes, or until the 
liquid becomes clear, and when cold stir 
in well 575 grains of alcohol and five to six 
drops of carbolic acid. Keep it in well- 
closed vessels, and before using work up a 
portion carefully with a brush in a dish 
It will keep for a considerable time, 
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Ergot and the Ergotines.* 
BY BE, SCHMITT. 


ALTHOUGH the botanical nature and mi- 
croscopic structure of ergot are now well 
known, the same cannot be said respecting 
y its chemical constitution. 

The earliest labors upon the composition 
of ergot are due to Vauquelin and Legrip 
in France, and Maas and Wiggers in Ger- 
many. The first complete chemical analy- 
sis was published in 1831 by Wiggers, and 
it was then that the first mention was made 
of ergotine as the active principle of ergot. 
With ergotine there were also mentioned a 
red coloring matter, a non-saponifiable fatty 
oil, a sugar that was specially studied by 
Mitscherlich, fungine, ash very rich in 
phosphoric acid, etc. As to the more re- 
cent investigations a résumé of them is to 
be found in the Traité de Pharmacognosie of 
Dr. Albert Wigand (Berlin, 1379), and an- 
other in a memoir by Dr. Daubraiva in the 
) Zeitschrift d. allgemeinen oesterreich. Apothe- 
\' * ker- Vereines, 1880, p. 73. According to 
; these later researches the activity of ergot 
would be due (1) to two acids, sclerotic acid 
combined with lime and fuscosclerotic acid 
derived from the red coloring matter; (2) to 
a very bitter alkaloid, picrosclerotine, pro- 
bably occurring with fuscosclerotic acid in 
the coloring matter; and (3) to a nitrogen- 
ous matter of a gummy nature, scleromucin. 
Ergot contains 1°5 to 4°5 per cent. of scle- 
rotic acid, and 2 to 3 per cent. of sclero- 
mucin, whilst it contains scarcely one part 
in a thousand of fuscosclerotic acid and 
picrosclerotine. 

In the second rank come alkaloids of 
doubtful action, ergotine, ecboline, and 
ergotinine, combined with a volatile acid, 
ergotic acid, and coloring matters, sclerery- 
thin, scleroiodin, scieroxanthin, and sclero- 
crystallin. 

In the third rank occur the inert matters; 
80 to 85 per cent. of fixed oil, 2 per cent. of 
resinous matter, 46 per cent. of cellulose, 
mycose, leucine, seculine, and ash very rich 
in phosphates. 

These analyses do not mention choleste- 
rine, which Schoonbrodt, in 1866, and Lud- 
wig, in 1869, found in ergot. They are 
especially the expression of the later work 
of Dragendorff and Podwissotzky,and take 
very little account of other researches made 
since 13831. Let us pass in review the me- 
moirs thus forgotten, commencing with 
those which relate to the ergotines. 

The ergotine of Wiggers, which is the 
oldest in a chronological point of view, is 
not an alkaloid. It is a complex extractive 
matter; nevertheless its elementary compo- 
sition has been established by Liebig and 
Pelouze. It is obtained by first freeing 
ergot from its fixed vil by means of ether 
or carbon bisulphide, and then treating it 
with boiling alcohol. This alcoholic tine 
ture is evaporated to dryness upon a water 
bath, and the dry extract is exhausted with 
cold distilled water. The residue insoluble 
in water is the ergotine of Wiggers, of 
which the yield is from 1 to 1:25 per cent. 
This ergotine is very toxic; its action is 
therefore not uncertain, as is alleged by 
Dragendorff and Podwissotzky. It occurs 
under the form of a reddish-brown pulveru- 
lent extract, having an acrid and bitter 
taste. It is insoluble in water and ether; 
it, therefore, contains neither sclerotic acid 
nor scleromucin, which are soluble in wa- 
ter, nor ergotine, which is soluble in ether. 
It is soluble in alcohol, to which it com- 
municates a red color, and contains con- 
sequently the coloring matters mentioned 
above of fuscosclerotic acid and picrosclero- 
tine. It is also soluble in concentrated 
acetic acid and in alkalies. In consequence 
of its method of preparation, its complex 
nature, and its badly defined therapeutic 


ler, and the ergotine and ecoboline of 
Wenzell. 

This brings us to a third ergotine, the 
ergotine of Wenzell. This German chemist, 
studying in 1864 the aqueous extract of 
ergot, believed that he had discovered in it 
|two alkaloids, ergotine and ecboline, the 
first slightly active, the second possessing 
the obstetrical properties of ergot and com- 
bined with a special acid, ergotic acid. 

Wenzell prepared these two alkaloids by 
heating the aqueous extract of ergot with 
acetate of lead, fHtering, freeing the liquor 
from excess of lead salt, and #fterwards 
adding corrosive sublimate, which precipi- 
tates the ecboline only. After separation 
of this alkaloid the ergotine is precipitated 
by phosphomolybdic acid, the phospho- 
molybdate is then decomposed by carbon- 
ate of barium in the presence of water, and 
after filtration the liquid, containing the 
ergotine is evaporated to dryness in a 
water bath. Wenzell’s ergotine has the 
appearance of brownish-black shining var- 
nish. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether. It is very slightly 
active, as has been mentioned; ecboline, on 
the contrary, would represent four times its 
weight of ergot. 

The study of these three products, so 
different in their mode of preparation and 
their physiological effects, shows that these 
ergotines are far from being clearly defined 
compounds. The ergotine of M. Tanret 
appears to be a true alkaloid. This chemist 
first prepares an extract of ergot with boil- 
ing 80° alcohol, and from it he obtains by 
the successive uctions of ether, chloroform, 


effects, the ergotine of Wiggers has not 
been employed in medicine. 

This is not the case with another extract- 
ive product obtained from ergot, and to 
which M, Bonjean, of Chambery, has also 


given the name of ergotine. “ Bonjean’s 
ergotine is a true mixed extract. It is pre- 


pared by exhausting ergot with cold water, 
bringing the aqueous solution to the con- 
sistency of a clear syrup, and freeing this 
syrup by stroug alcohol from insoluble 
salts, gummy matters, and albuminoids, 
After filtration the filtered liquor is brought 
to the consistence of an extract. The pre- 
paration and the characters of this ergotine 
will be referred to subsequently; but from 
a chemical point of view it may be stated 
that this extract contains probably the 
sclerotic acid and a little of the scieromu- 
cin of Dragendorff, the secaline of Winck- 
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sulphuric acid, and alkalies, a body having 
a very feeble alkaline reaction, but possess- 
ing all the other properties of alkaloids. 
His process of preparation has been pub- 
lished in the Pharmaceutical Journal [8], 
vol. vi., p. 522; vol. ix, p. 707. 

Ergotinine is a crystallizable alkaloid. It 
is insoluble in water, and soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and chloroform. ‘he alcoholic so 
lution is very fluorescent. By the action 
of concentrated acids in the presence of 
traces of ether it gives rise to phenomena 
of coloration. The sulphuric acid added 
to one-seventh part of water causes it to 
become red, yellow, and then an intense 
violet blue. It forms with acids, especially 
sulphuric and lactic acids, well crystallize 
salts. Unfortunately it is very uns able, 
and is found in ergot in very small quan- 
tity, the maximum yield per kilouramme 
being 1°20 gramme of ergotinine, of which 
only one-third crystallizes. Hence it would 
not be susceptible of every day use, al- 
though it might be a very powerful hemo- 
static in cases of uterine hemorrhage. 

I come now to the investigations of 
Dragendorff and Podwissotzky, who rele- 
gate the ergotines and ergotinine to the 
second rank, and attribute all the proper- 
ties of ergot to two acids, a gummy matter, 
and an alkaloid very different according 
to them from ergotine and ergotinine. 
Sclerotic acid, obtained, like scleromucin, 
from the aqueous extract. is soluble in 
water, 45° alcohol and boiling 75° alcohol. 
It is a body with a very energetic action, a 
subcutaneous injection of it rapidly caus- 
ing paralysis in frogs, with swelling of the 
abdomen. Fuscosclerotic acid is insoluble 
in water and in ether. It dissolves in acid 
menstrua, and is prepared by treating the 
coloring matter of ergot with alcohol acidu- 
lated with tartaric acid. It appears to act 
specially upon the sensibility, which it 
diminishes promptly. Scleromucin is a 
viscous colloidal matter, soluble in water 
and insoluble in alcohol. It is nitrogenous 
and very rich in mineral substances (26-8 
per cent.), Although very impure and 
badly defined it appears to be the tuerapeu- 
tic agent of ergot. Picrosclerotine is a 
very bitter alkaloid, which is removed 
from the coloring matter at the same time 
as fuscosclerotic acid. It is not soluble in 
acidulated water. This alkaloid is the 
most toxic agent in ergot. Injected in the 
dose of one milligramme under the skin of 
a frog it produces at first insensibility, fol- 
lowed by paralysis of the extremities, and 
causes death in less than ten minutes. 

This rapid review of the different bodies 
that have been derived from ergot proves 
that we are not well acquainted with the 
active principle or principies of ergot. 
Not one of the bodies isolated, alkaloid or 
acid, gummy or coloring matter, can re- 
place in therapeutics the drug itself, and 
it would appear that it only remains to ad- 
mit with Bonjean and Buchheim, that 
ergot owes its medica: properties to the 
whole of its chemical constitution. Con- 
sequently the medical man should always 
employ ergot in its natural state, powdered, 
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and the powder should always be re- 
cently prepared. Under this form it could 
be rendered more active and probably less 
alterable by removing the 35 per cent. of 
fixed oil, by exhausting it, for example, 
with carbon bisulphide. 

For hypodermic injections choice should 
be made among the preparations soluble in 
water of that which would be at the same 
time the most active and the most stable, 
the easiest to prepare and the most apt 
to lend itself to dispensing. This 
choice is rendered easy by the small num- 
ber of preparations in which these condi- 
tions are to be found. I can only mention 
three, the fluid ergotine of Portans, the 
liquid extract of Yvon, and the ergotine of 
Bonjean. 

Iam not acquainted with experiments 
made with Portans’ ergotine, but can quote 
its mode of preparation, which whilst being 
convenient to any pharmaceutist, appears to 
be logical. The powdered ergot is macer- 
ated during eight days in a mixture of 
water, alcohol, and giycerine. At the end 
of this time it is passed through a filter, 
and the filtered liquor freed from alcohol 
by distillation, The ergot remaining on 
the filter is then exhausted by displacement 
with water, and this aqueous solution is 
concentrated in a water bath to the consist- 
ence of an extract. The extract is then re- 
dissolved in the liquid from the first macera- 
tion, and this solution is concentrated in a 
water bath in a tared capsule until the 
weight of the liquid equals the weight of 
the ergot employed, and then filtered. A 
fluid extract is thus obtained which repre- 
sents its own weight of ergot. 

Yvon’s liquid extract is prepared also to 
represent its own weight of ergot, but the 
method is based upon the investigations 
of Wiggers, Wenzell, and Tanret in treating 
the ergot with an acid menstruum. The 
ergot is pulverized, freed from fatty mat- 
ters by carbon bisulphide, and then dried 
in the open airin the shade until all the 
odor has disappeared. It is next treated 
by displacement with water acidulated with 
four parts per thousand of tartaric acid, the 
acid liquid is heated to coagulate albumin- 
oid natter=, reduced in a water bath to one- 
third, allowed to cool, and filtered. The 
filtered liquor is digested with freshly pre- 
cipitated carbonate of lime, again filtered 
and brought to the consistence of a syrup, 
to which is added some 92° aluohol. The 
alcoholic liquid is filtered, decolorized by 
animal charcoal, ayain filtered, then sub- 
mitted to distillation or evaporation to 
drive off the alcobol. Finally the residue 
is taken up with distilled wader, 15 centi- 
grammes of salicylic acid added for each 
100 grammes of ergot, and sufficient dis- 
tilled water or cherry-laurel water to have 
100 grammes of liquid for each 100 gram- 
mes of ergot. It is then allowed to deposit 
afresh, filtered and preserved in smiall well 
closed flasks, 

Yvon’s extract is a liquid having an am- 
ber color and a peculiar odor; it gives all 
the reactions of alkaloids. It lends itself 
well to the preparation of hypodermic in- 
jections, and, according to the inventor, 
keeps well. The product is open, however, 
to the objection of want of homogeneity, 
its activity varying exactly with that of 
the ergot, and so especially is the long and 
unpractical mode of preparation. Yvon’s 
process is a laboratory process, which could 
never be followed in the ordinary course in 
pharmacies, especially in country places. 

Bonjean’s ergotine is therefore the pre- 
paration to which recourse should be had 
in the majority of cases, it being, when 
well prepared, a valuable and reliable 
remedy. The preparation of this extract 
not being mentioned in the Codex has 
been dealt with rather arbitrarily. Few 
extracts have been so much studied during 
recent years, but it will suffice to mention 
the memoirs of Deschamps, Dorvault, Car- 
les, Lepage, Pairouillard, and Catillon. I 
prefer to all the processes indicated that of 
Bonjean, modified in the direction indicated 
by Lepage and the Bordeaux Society of 
Pharmagy. 

Taking a kilogramme of ergot, for ex- 
ample (fresh and undried, if this be possi- 
ble), it is reduced to a coarse powder and 
placed in a bottle of five litres capacity; 
the bottle is filled with distilled water, 
closed and shaken frequently. At the end 
of twenty-four hours, after allowing it to 
deposit during the night, the liquid is de- 
canted or syphoned, and its evaporation 
commenced in a tared vessel in a water 
bath. The bottle is refilled with distilled 
water and again shaken; then, after a 
maceration of six hours, the liquor is de- 
canted and added to the previous product. 
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Another litre of water is added to the ergot 
and left in contact during two hours, then 
the whole is thrown on a strainer and 
pressed. The third liquor is added to the 
other two, and the whole is evaporated 
rapidly until teduced to about 500 grammes. 
lt is now allowed to cool to 50° C. and 
poured into a litre flask; the dish is rinsed _ 
with a little 92° alcohol, which is added to 
the other liquid, and the flask is completely — 
filled with strong alcohol, after which it is 
closed, shaken, and placed in a cool place. 
After twenty-four hours the liquid is fil- 
tered through paper and the filtrate is 
evaporated in a .water bath to the consist- 
ence of a firm extract. A yield of about 
8 per cent, of ergotine is thus obtained. 

This ergotine is of a red-brown color and 
has a smell like that of roast-meat; its taste 
is bitter and piquant. It contains 10 per 
cent. of water,and leaves 6 per cent. of 
salts upon incineration. It dissolves nearly 
completely in water, and this solution is 
facilitated by first suspending the extract 
in a little glycerine. It is soluble in 60° 
alcohol. 

It will have been noticed that I employ 
the method of Cadet, which I prefer, with 
M. Patrouillard, to the method of displace- 
ment. Ihave not obtained a larger yield; 
never 12 to 15 per cent., and upon this 
point I am in complete accord with M. 
Carles. JI have also operated, as recom- 
mended by M. Catillon, by first making an 
alcoholic extract and then taking up the 
extract with water. ‘he displacement with 
alcohol is much more methodical and regu- 
lar, but I have not obtained a larger yield 
thin by the process mentioned before 
when operating with the same kind of © 
ergot. I would mention, however, that 
these parallel experiments were made with 
small quantities. But nevertheless, in 
presence of this result it seems preferable — 
to retain the process of Bonjean; the pro-— 
duct is more homogeneous and more com- | 
parable to the ergotines found in all phar- 
macies, which is a great advantage to the 
physician and the patient. 

Ergotine should be preserved in well 
closed flasks. It should never be used too 
old; there would therefore be an advantage 
in preparing it every year or every two 
years at least. After a time it forms erys- 
talline deposits of a salt which, according 
to Fliickiger. is an acid phosphate of so- 
dium and magnesium, witha little sulphate. 

For hypodermic injections ergotine is 
used in doses of one to two grammes, dis- 
solved in distilled water, cherry-laurel 
water, or a mixture of distilled water and — 
glycerine, the precaution being taken to — 
first suspend the ergotine in the glycerine, — 
adding: the water and filtering through — 
moistened paper to obtain very clear solu- | 
tions. These solutions are made 1 in 5 (Dr. 
Vidal), 1 in 10, or 1 in 15 (Dr. Bucquoy 
and Dr. Moutard-Martin). 

Subcutaneous injections of ergotine are 
occasionally painful either when a badly 
prepared alcoholic extract or a solution 
slightly alcoholic has been used, or an 
ergotine containing lactic acid, due, ac- 
cording to Buchheim, to the lactic ferment- 
ation of the mycose. 

The conclusions from a chemical and 
pharmaceutical point of view are easily 
deduced. When the medical man can, he 
should administer the pulverized ergot, 
were it even in suspension in a julep, and 
that in preference to all the ergotines. For 
hypodermic injections he should use for 
the present the ergotine of Bonjean. 


————_*e—___—__ 


Preparation of Soda from the Sulphate 
by Means of Lime and Sulphur. 

THE author has patented a method of 
preparing caustic soda from sodium sul- 
phate by treating the latter with calcium 
sulphite and introducing sulphurous acid 
gas into the mixture. Solubie calcium bi- 
sulphite is thus formed, which reacts with 
the sodium sulphate, forming calcium sul- 
phate and sodium bisulphite. These are 
separated by filtration, and the gypsum 
washed out with hot water. The sodium 
bisulphite is then treated with milk‘ of 
lime, whereby a solution of caustic soda is 
obtained, which contains a certain propor- 
tion of sodium sulphite and sulphate and 
also calcium sulphite. It is evaporated in 
the usual manner, and the calcium sulphite 
which is left after decantation is used in 
another operation. The following two 
questions presented themselves to the au- 
thor in working out this method: (1). To 
what extent can sodium sulphate be trans 
formed into the sulphite by means of lime 
and sulphurous acid; and (2). To what ex- 
tent can sodium sulphite be rendered caustic 
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La lime ? As regards the first question, 
the conversion of sodium sulphate into sul- 
‘phite is very satisfactory, and might be 
‘regarded as complete, if it were not for the 
Beslovility of the calcium sulphate, which 
_ is greater in the solution than in pure water. 
‘Tn the subsequent treatment with lime, 
this has a tendency to reconveyt part of the 
sodium sulphite into sulphate. The second 
“question could not be solved in a satisfac- 
tory manner, although success depends in 
‘a great measure on the solution being suf- 
‘ficiently dilute, but even with 14 grains 
“per litre only 87 per cent. was converted. 
he results obtained, however, were only 
approximate, and, therefore, could not be 
used as proper data for answering this 
“question. It was found that sodium sul- 
phite requires a greater dilution than the 
_ carbonate. 
Details of the apparatus used and the 
“mode of working are given.—F. Gutzkow, 
‘in Dingl. Polyt. J. 
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Comparative Examination of Several Va- 
rieties of Hast Indian Gum Arabic.* 


Or the following ten different specimens 
of gum arabie Nos. 1 to 8 were sent to the 
Dorpat Pharmaceutical Institute from the 
India Museum in London, and Nos. 9 to 10 
were from the collection of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. In Dr. C. M. Cook’s re- 
port on the gums, resins, etc., in the India 
Museum (London, 1874), the specimens 1 to 
9 are designated ‘‘true gums,” and the 
specimen No. 10 as ‘‘ pseudo-gum.” 

No. 1. Acacia catechu. L.—From Coro- 
mandel, Concan. Roundish amber colored 
and yellowish brown pieces with a particu- 
larly rough bubbly surface, easily broken, 
with a glassy glittering fracture or rough 
and crumbling. The larger pieces have 
very often empty spaces inside. Solution 
amber colored, with a small precipitate on 
standing. The natives call this gum kheir, 
khaira, k’hayar, and it is collected in large 
quantities in Chanda and transported to 
Bombay. The price indicates an ordinary 
quality. 

No. 2. Acacia speciosa, Willd. —From Kur- 
nool, Salem, Madura. Irregular conglom- 
erated masses, partly yellowish brown, of 
a glass-glittering fracture, and partly dark 
brown, of a crumbly earthy fracture, and 
adhering to large pieces of bark. Solution 
dark, reddish brown, fluorescent; sedi- 
ment much swollen and also fluorescent. 

Having only a small sample I could not 
make a thorough examination of the fluor. 


escent substance, but this I can say, that it | Color, the latter being considered the most 


is analogous to that obtained from the Um- 


bellifera, destroyed by acids and increased | .jqes flesh colored pieces, some of which are 


by alkalies. The intensity of the appear- 


ance is increased by ammonia in a much 
greater degree than by potash, but the car- 


bonates of both bases act in the same man- 


ner. This gum is called Siris gum, and is| g¢jssorten des arabishen Gummi,” etc., ex- 


used for adulterating guin arabic and by 
calico printers. 
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No. 7%. Conocarpus latifolius, 
From Islambad, Kennery junglis, Decan. 
Yellowish white, of the size of a nut and 


smaller, round and cylindrical bent pieces | very similar to potassium carbonate, 1 
mostly in large aggregations, easily broken | gramme of the latter requiring 145 c.c. of 
one-tenth normal HCl. while 1 gramme of 
the ashes required 146, 155, and 158 c.c. re- 


and of a glassy shining fracture. 
Solution colorless and clear as water, 
with very little sediment. 


in the bark, and is used for calico printing. 


only sold to the near by trade. 

The places where it is collected are so 
far in the interior that they cannot com- 
pete with the coast region so rich in 
gums. 

No. 8. Anogeissus latifolius, Wall.— 
From Lahore, Punjab. Brownish yellow 
roundish pieces up to the size of a walnut, 
mixed with irregular conglomerated dark 
brown and rather flat masses adhering to 
pieces of bark; rather hard and of a sharp 
angular and shining fracture. Solution 
light-yellow; in the much swollen sediment 
many cornlike and angular particles. In 
Wall’s report this guia is described as iden- 
tical with Conocarpus latifolius, and though 
the samples differ in their appearance and 
their habitat, yet they may have originally 
come from the same tree, for the report 
names a whole line of specimens as from a 
certain tree which differ as widely in ap- 
pearance, solubility, and purity. 

No. 9. Ferouia elephantum, W. & Arn.— 
From North Arcot, Madras, Guzerat, Coro- 
mandel. Tears and conglomerated masses 
adhering to pieces of bark, of a glassy shin- 
ing fracture. Solution light yellow, sedi- 
ment containing fragments of wood and 
bark. 

According to Ainslie’s report this is the 
‘wood apple gum,” which is produced in 
great abundance and used largely in the 
arts. 

No. 10. Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn. 
—From Lahore, Punjab. The ‘‘Sohajuaor 
Moeharras gum” consists mainly of sharp 
angular pieces about the size of a pea, and 
a few larger pieces; outside of a pale red 
to a dark brown, the inside a good deal 
lighter, hard, and of a waxy shining frac- 
ture. The presence of pieces of red chalk 
indicated that the sample had been artifici- 
ally colored by shaking with this substance. 
Solution pale red, sediment containing a 
few swollen grain-like particles. 
According to Powell the greater part of 
this gum as found in commerce is of a dark 
color, mixed with a few pieces of a lighter 


valuable. The Jhelam variety contains be- 
quite white. 

The examination of these gums has been 
made in the manner described by me in 
my work entitled ‘‘Die wichtigsten Han- 


cept instead of using a 10 per cent. solution, 
which is difficult to filter, a 5 per cent. solu- 


Roxb.— | the samples is probably due to the nature 
of the bases which they contain. 


According to | spectively. ( _ smi 
Stewart this gum is obtained by incisions | quantity of acid required for saturation in 
dicates that the ashes contain a large 


Although obtained in large quantities and quantity of hygroscopic potassium carbon- 
very cheaply, especially in Melghat, it is | ate. 


ernment physican at the Wichita Indian 
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ounce, with enough iodide of potassium to 
prevent precipitation on the addition of 
water.” 

1 also reported upon the value of iodine 
as a substitute for quinia to the Oincin- 
nati Lancet and Clinic, and several suc- 
ceeding numbers contained testimonials 
from various parts of our country as to its 
decided value. Since coming to Tennessee 
I have bad fewer cases of a malarious 
character with which to deal, but in these 
few I am perfectly satisfied with its re- 
sults, as they have been fully equal to those 
recorded in my government practice 

Several practitioners along the Tennessee 
River. where miasmatic fevers are more 
prevalent—have, at my suggestion, used 
the iodine, and they too have been as- 
tonished at the favorable results. In one 
instance the doctor informed me that he 
had used quinia and the various alkaloids 
of cinchona without avail in an obstinate 
case of malarial fever in a child, that he 
had-also tried arsenic and other anti-peri- 
odie remedies of repute, but without suc- 
cess, that he finally prescribed the iodine, 
with a perfect cure asthe result. Previous 
to this he said he had so little faith in the 
remedy (although it had been proposed to 
him some time before this) that he had not 
tried it, and only because of want of suc- 
cess ip the use of all other remedies had he 
tried it in this instance, but he now pro- 
posed to give it a further trial. 

The fact that the cost of iodine is so little 
in comparison to quinia, especially renders 
it a boon to the poorer classes, who can ill 
afford to purchase quinia, and the physician 
who treats them and furnishes the remedy, 
finds his bill for drugs not an insignificant 
item of his expenses, with little to show in 
return. 

The fact that iodine exerts such a pro- 
nounced effect upon those very glands 
which appear to harbor the malarial poison, 
seems to render its. great value in these 
cases quite philosophical. 

It only seems strange, that in the settling 
up of our great West, with malarial poison 
ever opposing the onward march of civili- 
zation, and the great scarcity and high price 
of quinia, the value of this remedy had 
not been earlier and more generally appre- 
ciated, 

It is safe to say that hundreds of persons 
have died of malarial disorders, especially 
in the Territories and regions remote from 
medical supplies, because of the scarcity 
of quinia, or because it could not be ob- 
tained at any price, when perhaps at the 
same time, iodine in quantity was in stock 
in the dispensaries. 

—____¢- e—_____—_ 


Soulan’s Process for Capping Bottles. 
MAKE the following solution: 


The ashes have a capacity for saturation 


In No. 10 the relatively small 


—_——————_e } o—_____——_ 
Iodine a Substitute for Quinia.* 
WHILE occupying the position of Gov- 


Agency, Indian Territory, I saw a state- 
ment quoted from the St. Petersburger 
Medical Wochenschrift on the value of 
iodine as a substitute for quinia. The 
statement made by the author, Dr. J. No- 
nodnitschauski, that, ‘‘ when given boldly, 
ten to twelve drops of the tincture in a half 
glass of sweetened water every eight hours, 
indine will never rank second to quinia in 
the treatment of intermittent fevers,” the 
more forcibly impressed me, because at the 
time malarious diseases were prevailing ex- 
tensively, and while I had been using the 
sulphate of quinia at the rate of one ounce 
per day, my stock suddenly became ex- 
hausted, and no article ordinarily used as a 
substitute remained in the dispensary. Our 
distance from medical supplies rendered 
our condition, under these circumstances, 
very embarrassing. Hence the readiness 
with which we seized upon any suggestions 
which seemed to afford means to fight our 
great enemy—malaria. 

Having then a good opportunity to test 
the value of the remedy, I began by fol- 
lowing the plan suggested by Dr. Nonod- 
nitschauski, that is, giving ten drops of the 
tincture in one-third glass of sweetened 
water thrice daily to adults, children re 
ceiving proportional doses. ‘Ihe results 
far surpassed my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

Indeed, I thought the statement rather 
extravagant that iodine, when given as 
above indicated, ‘‘ will never rank seeond 
to quinia in the treatment of intermittent 
fevers.” 

Subsequent experience, however, both in 
that country and in this, has led me to 
conclude that the anti-periodic powers of 
iodine are superior to any other remedy of 
the materia medica save quinia, and that it 
is by far the best known substitute for 
quinia. 

At that time I treated 135 cases of in- 
termittent fever, 74 being males and 61 
females; these included children and in 
some instances infants. The quotidian 
and tertian types of the fever were the 
forms principally presented. I also treated 


four cases of diarrhcea and eight cases of Purified resin........ 7 drachms. 
neuralgia, each of malarial origin, using Ether ..... abate eats 10 ie 
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the same remedy, only adding astringents 10 : 
Aniline red, sufficient. 


No. 3. Acacia leucophea, Willd.—From | ;; + : : 
Coromandel], South Mabrattenland, Shala- nos ary ee used. d ere re BAPE 
sie Delit, Dark’ yellowishbrown' and | Cnet een ph: Sates nt 
oped! y % bustion 3 to 6 grammes have been taken 
reddish brown, part round and part con-| si+ dried ce i 
glomerate pieces of a very shining fracture | The alkalinity of the ashes was ascer- 
mixed bea oo Justreless pieces Of | tained by supersaturating with one-tenth 
pecerand  aRalen aa cn Geek age a He normal hydrochloric acid, using heat, and a 
a ion light brownish | second titration with one-tenth normal pot- 


yellow. Sediment much swollen. ash solution to remove the excess of acid 
No. 4. Albizeia stipwlata, Benth.—From | “ 4s an indicator, in place of litmus, the 


Darjeeling. Dark brown lumps run to- Ts alei ; 
gether in masses mixed with wood and weak EME ee! Re thes “mds cae 
is ihe debley ied i cae Gs 4| All the solutions of gums were rendered 
ght yellowish brown Color. solution | clear by adding a 10 per cent. solution of 
nearly colorless; in the sediment numerous | o)yminum sulphate 
S GEeE caw eita ad J Fr The precipitate which formed upon the 
hands Bancale nica, Juss. —t TOM | addition of an equal volume of potash so- 
carab ten Se he fet a ean lution, spec. gr. 1°18, was dissolved by an 
ha peeled Miedo easily breaking, | excess of the same solution in samples Nos. 
masses Of a glassy shining fracture and I-14 3 46,7, and partly dissolved in samples 
regular conglomerated pieces adhering to| Nog 3.5.8 9, No. 10 was colored green by 
each other and mixed with fragments of | 5), minum sulphate 3 ss 
bark and wood. Solution wine colored, in| potash threw down @ flaky precipitate 
Scenes treet uWire ein ae of light red color, but did not dissolve it 
oom Cordifatidel Tr cae an Whi bed when added in excess. Nos. 4 and 7 were 
ii pe 8 ay bia ite and | neutral to litmus, but the other samples 
ight yellow pieces of the size of a walnut | Were slightly acid. Nos. 3 and 8 contained 
and smaller, of an especially shelly forma-| 4 jarge proportion of starch, while Nos. 1, 
tion, full uf clefts inside, and by pressure | 4 § and 9 showed only traces of it. Sam- 
-or fracture scattering into waxlike shining ples Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 10, were difficult to 
pieces. Solution entirely colorless; sedi-| burn, and A. and.i0 especially puffed and 
ment consisting of much swollen particles | .oj)od exceedingly : 
en Swart — The ashes of Nos. 2 and 5 when treated 
eo Sate a arts report large | with hydrochloric acid left an insoluble 
quantities of this gum are collected for eX-| residue amounting to 4:49 per cent. and 
ln in Bijnour. It is pet in dyeing, | 2-65 per cent. of the air-dried gum. 
calico printing, in inks, and in medicine.| The reddish grey ashes of No. 10 left_an 


or opiates as indicated. One hundred and 
forty-seven cases were thus treated with 
the iodine, and the results were fully equa! 
to those treated with the sulphate of quinia. 

The remedy seemed to act almost as by 
magic, in many instances the paroxysms 
were not repeated after the medicine was 
given, though the doses were repeated for 
a day or two after the cessation of the 
fever. 

In cases of enlarged spleen there was a 
more speedy reduction in the size of that 
organ than when the sulphate of quinia was 
used. 

One important item in its favor was the 
fact that it was much more agreeable to 
take than quinine, and this with a large 
part of our population proved a potent ar- 
gument in its favor. The iodine at once 
became a more popular remedy than quin 
ine with the masses of our people. 

The nationality of those treated em- 
braced the white, the Indian, and the negro 
races. 

Knowing that some of my brother prac- 
titioners at other agencies were also short 
of anti-periodic remedies, I at once re- 
ported my successes to my friend, Dr. 
{rving W. Smith, physician to the Kiowa 
and Comanche Agency. He reported some 
time after: ‘‘I have tried the new remedy 
in a number of.instances, with both red and 
white patients, in each instance with com- 
plete success as far as reported.” ‘‘I have 
only a few ounces of quinia or cinchonidia, 
and regard the new remedy as a special 
blessing at this time.” ‘‘I have added the 


There are two sorts in commerce, a white | ; : : . 1 

: " 5 t€ | insoluble residue when dissolved in HCl 

and adark variety. Itis collected in April. | 4¢ 1-97 per cent, probably due to the before- 
mentioned mixture with red chalk. 

The relative difficulty of combustion in 


* Mag. Pharm, Emil Masing, of Dorpat, in Archiv 
der Pharmacie, Pe ne 


tincture to simple syrup, a drachm to the 


* A paper read by Forpyce GRINNELL, M.D., at 
the last annual meeting of the Medical Society of 
Tennessee, 


Dissolve the resin in the ether, mix it 
with the collodion, and color to taste. All 
that is necessary to apply the mixture is 
to dip the cork and the top of the bottle in 
it, turning it for an instant in the hand 
while the composition dries. The result 
is a semi-transparent varnish of pleasing 
appearance, especially if the cork of the 
bottle is previously sealed on top with 
sealing-wax. 


o-oo 
Chemical Use of Glucose. 


Accorpine to Bodttger there is no me- 
thod for reducing the salts of silver so con- 
venient and so sure as the use of glucose in 
alkaline solution. Take, for example, 
chloride of silver, freshly precipitated and 
well washed, suspend it in « sufficient 
quantity of diluted caustic soda, and add a 
small quantity of glucose; in a few minutes, 
upon boiling, the reduction takes place. 
The silver can be collected, washed, and 
slightly calcined, in order to obtain the 
metal pure, under the form of a light 
sponge of a dull white. The same method 
furnishes an exceedingly active platinum 
black, and with the salts of.copper it gives 
an oxide of a very beautiful red. 


——_——__0- e —___—- 
Alcohol and Digestion. 


M. LEVEN (Boston Jour. of Chemistry) 
claims that 75 grammes of brandy to 200 
grammes of meat completely arrests diges- 
tion, while 25 grammes in the same quan- 
tity facilitates digestion. Dr. Rabuteau 
finds ethylic alcohol far less injurious than 
amylic, 
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The Action of Light on Chemicals. 
|For THe Drueeists CIRCULAR. ] 
BY W. BEAM. 


Tus subject has received some attention, 
but it is still far from being thoroughly 
studied. 
topic, I give below a list of substances 
which were exposed to diffuse light under 
the following conditions: They were en- 
closed in tightly stoppered glass bottles, in 
a case with plate glass doors. The case was 
placed against the wall, and received the 
light quite obliquely from windows about 
twenty feet distant. No direct sunlight 
fell upon the case. Under these conditions 
only the front part of the bottles received 
the light, and only such cases were re- 
corded as were distinctly limited to that 
portion. The examination was made after 
about three years’ exposure. 
1st. Darkened by Light. 

Sodium hydrate (slightly) and iodide, 

Morphia acetate, valerianate, and sul- 
phate. 

Quinia acetate, citrate, ferrocyanide, hy- 
pophosphite, and iodide. 

In the case of the ferrocyanide the out- 
line of the shadow of the adjoining bottle 
was distinctly indicated. 

Quinidia sulphate. 

Cinchonidia sulphate. 

Potassium carbonate. 

Potassium hydrate, slightly. 

Potassium hydrate with lime, slightly. 

Citrate of iron, quinia, and strychnia, 
very decidedly. 

Citrate of iron and quinia, very decid- 
edly. 

Citrate of iron and strychnia slightly. 

Iron bromide, citrate, pyrophosphate, 
and valerianate. 

Mercuric oxides, yellow and red. 

Mercurous iodide and chloride. 
2d. Partly Bleached by Light. 

Ammoniated iron, U.S. P. Turned from 
a dark red to a light yellow. 

Mereurous oxide, very slightly. 

Ammonio-ferric alum. 

A number of chemicals which were in 
imperfectly stopped bottles, were affected 
differently on the two sides, but it was 
deemed best to subject them to further ob- 
servation. 

In the course of some experiments it was 
noticed that when silver ferridcyanide pre- 
cipitated in the usual way was ‘allowed to 
remain in the original liquid, it became 
changed by a few days’ exposure to light 
into a white crystalline mass. This change 
also took place in the dark, but much more 
slowly. Sulphocyanate of iron was also 
found to decolorize rapidly in the light, 
while a specimen prepared at the same time 
kept very'well in the dark. 

Philadelphia, September 27, 1880. 


Se 
Are Cane and Beet Sugar Identical ? 


AT the last meeting of the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference, during a discussion 
in regard to some of the causes of discolor- 
ation of the syrup of iodide of iron, the 
quality and kind of sugar used in the pre 
paration were by several members spoken 
of as of no little influence on the keeping 
properties of the syrup. Professor Attfield 
suggested that the subject be followed up, 
and experiments be made on the solubility 
of cane sugar as distinguished from beet 
sugar. He had an impression that these 
two sugars even when absolutely pure did 
differ somewhat, though a chemist, gud a 
chemist, might not be able to say how. 
Possibly if some physical experiments were 
made it would be found that they were 
only isomeric with each other, not ‘identi- 
cal. 

———_+-e—____ 


Solubility of Platinum in Sulphuric 
Acid. 


M. ScoeurER-KEsTNER concludes from 
his experiments that absolutely pure sul- 
phuric acid does not attack platinum, and 
that by making use of ammonium sulphate 
as recommended by Pelouze we may almost 
completely avoid injury to platinum ves- 
sels. Sulphuric acid containing traces of 
nitrous acid dissolves platinum, and the 
activity of this process increases with the 
concentration of the product. The acid 
from the lead chambers, even when con- 
taining an excess of sulphurous acid, attacks 
platinum, the nitrous acid resisting the 
action of the sulphurous acid, and being ina 
state of stable combination, Hence the 
corrosion of platinum is always due to the 
presence of nitrogenous compounds in sul- 


phuric acid. One part in 10.000 suffices 
to dissolve a proportion of platinum such 
as is never observed industrially. To as- 
certain whether an acid is sufficiently free 
from nitrogenous compounds the most sen- 
sitive reactions are necessary. An acid in 


As a brief contribution to the Which ferrous sulphate scarcely reveals | 


visible traces of nitrogen compounds is 
colored blue by diphenylamine. It con- 
tains both sulphurous and nitrous acids, 
and it attacks platinum. During its con- 
centration the quantity of nitrous acid 
scarcely diminishes, whilst the sulphurous 
acid is completely expelled. 
oo 
A Lecture Experiment.* 


THE decomposition of steam by red-hot 
iron is sometimes shown as a lecture ex. 
periment, but it is quite a troublesome one. 
By substituting magnesium for iron, the 
operation can be conducted in a glass tube, 
and will be much more satisfactory. 

A yard or so of common magnesium 
ribbon is placed in folds in a hard glass 
tube, in such a way that the metal touches 
the glass in a number of points. One end 
of the tube is drawn into a pretty wide jet, 
the other is attached to a flask of water 
Steam is produced, and allowed to flow 
until air is expelled, and- the apparatus 
heated sufficiently to prevent condensation 
at the mouth of the jet. The metal is then 
strongly heated at the extreme end. After 
a few moments it takes fire, burning bril- 
liantly, and the escaping hydrogen may be 
lighted at the jet. It is best to keep the 
metal quite hot throughout. The magnesia 
produced is dense and crisp. It may pos- 
sibly be partly hydrated, but this has not 
been determined. The experiment, be- 
sides being a striking one, is interesting as 
showing a body acting as a supporter of 
combustion, and becoming itself converted 
intu a combustible. 


ee 


On the Analysis of Soaps. 
BY JUL. LOEWE. 


For the determination of moisture the 
author takes from eight to ten grammes 
shaved Very finely, and dries them, first, 
at 60° to 70°; afterwards, at 100° to 105°. 
If it is supposed that the soap contains 
caustic alkali, the process must be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere free from carbonic 
acid. The free alkali may also be deter- 
mined before the process of drying by ex- 
posing a portion of soap, shaved very fine 
and weighed, upon a watch-glass in a cylin- 
der filled with dry carbonic acid and closed, 
the proportion of caustic alkali being cal- 
culated from the increase of weight. The 
exposure must not last too long, in order 
to prevent the formation of bicarbonate. 

To determine free unsaponified fat, the 
portion of dried soap is thrown into a rather 
high beaker capable of being well covered, 
and extracted with benzol or petroleum 
with the aid of heat, according to the 
method of Perutz, and decanting when 
clear into a small tared flask. If the de- 
captation is difficult it is passed through a 
weighed filter, which is afterwards used 
for the alcoholic solution of the soap. After 
two or three extractions the filtrates are 
collected and distilled, the residue dried at 
108° in a chloride of sodium bath, and the 
increase of weight of the flask is noted, 
which shows the proportion of the non. 
saponified fat. 

The residue freed from such fat is covered 
with about eight to ten parts of alcohol at 
90° per cent., and heated to 40° to 5U° in 
the water-bath. Caustic alkali, and that 


in combination with fatty acids, along 
with glycerine, are readily dissolved, 


whilst soda (carbonate), farina, and min 
eral impurities remain undissolved, and 
after washing with hot alcohol and drying 
at 100° may be weighed. In the better 
class of soaps the residue does not exceed 
1 to 114 per cent. 

A moderate stream of well washed car- 
bonic acid is then allowed to play upon the 
surface of the warm alcoholic filtrate. 
Caustic alkali, if present, is deposited as 
alkaline carbonate. The beaker is covered, 
allowed to stand till clear, heated in the 
water bath, the contents filtered, and the fil- 
ter is washed with warm alcohol. In the 
aqueous solution of the residue the carbon- 
ate of soda may be determined volumetri- 
cally. 

The second alcoholic filtrate, thus freed 
from soda, is mixed with sulphurie acid 
diluted with alcohol as long as a turbidity 
is produced. When clear the sulphate of 


* Henry Leffmann, M.D., of Philadelphia, in 


soda deposited is filtered off, collected 
upon a weighed filter, washed with alcohol 


shows the alkali which was in combination 
with the fatty acids. t 
The filtrate is acidulated with sulphuric 


alcohol by evaporation in a platinum cap- 
Sule. When cold, the acid aqueous ex- 


by filtration. These acids, as well as the 
glycerine, may be determined by known 
processes, the latter after the accompany- 
ing sulphuric acid has been saturated with 
barium carbonate. 

The residue, insoluble in alcohol after 


till the filtrate makes up exactly 60 c. c. 
The water is then driven out of the filter 
by means of alcohol, and the residue is 
dried at 100°. 

After being weighed the residue is sub- 
mitted to microscopic examination in order 
to detect starch. Mineral impurities are 
sought for by ordinary analytical methods, 


—Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie. 
oe 
Microbes. 


INFUSORIA are giants in comparison with 
the minute organisms (or microbes) which 
M. Pasteur has shown to be so much con- 
cerned in epidemics and contagious diseases. 
In pure water the hunt for microbes may 
or may not be successful. Happily, how- 
ever, certain chemical agents, especially 
osmic acid, kill organisms without deform- 
ing them, and once killed they sink to the 
hottom in appreciable quantity (if sufficient 

vater has been used),and may be examined. 

M. Certes has practised this method suc- 
cessfully. For potable water with little 
organic matter in it, he uses a 1-5 solution 
of osmic acid, less than 1 ce. sufficing 
for 30 or 40 c.c. of water. For preventing 
the acid from darkening the tissues too 
much, some distilled water is added a few 
minutes after the acid has been in. The 
deposit may be examined microseopically 
after some hours (24 or even 48 if the 
water has been very pure). Coloring re- 
agents (such as Ranvier’s picrocarminate, 
methyl green, eosine, ete.), mixed with 
diluted glycerine, may also be used with 
advantage. It is superfluous to insist on 
the profit which may accrue to natural 
history and public hygiene from the micro- 
graphic analysis of water. ; 


——s-oo—__——_—— 
Existence of Ice at High Temperatures, 
BY THOMAS CARNELLEY. 


NUMEROUS experiments which I have 
made during the last few weeks on the 
boiling points of substances under low 
pressures, the details of which will shortly 
be published, have led to the following 
conclusions in reference to the conditions 
necessary for the existence of any substance 
in the liquid state. These are two in num- 
ber, viz. : 

1. In order to convert a gas into a liquid 
the temperature must be below a certain 
point (termed by Andrews the critical tem- 
perature of the substance), otherwise no 
amount of pressure is capable of liquefying 
the gas. 

2. In order to convert a solid into a 
liquid the presswre must be above a certain 
point, which I propose to call the critica! 
pressure of the substance, otherwise no 
amount of heat will melt the substance. 

If the second of the above conditions be 
true, it follows that if the necessary tem- 
perature be attained the liquefaction of the 
substance depends solely on the superin- 
cumbent pressure; so that if by any means 
we can keep the pressure on the substance 
below its critical pressure no amount of 
heat will liquefy it, for in tnis case the 
solid substance passes directly into the 
state of gas, or in other words, it sublimes 
without previous melting. 

Having come to this conclusion it was 
easily foreseen that if these ideas were cor- 
rect it would be possible to have solid ice at 
temperatures far above the ordinary melt- 
ing point. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts I was so fortunate as to attain the 


dried at 110°, and weighed. The weight 


acid, mixed with water, and freed from | 


tract, which may contain glycerine, is 
separated from the congealed fatty acids 


being weighed, is washed with cold water 


most perfect success, and have obtained 
solid ice at temperatures so high that it was 
impossible to touch it without burning 
one’s self. This result has been obtained 
many times and with the greatest ease, and 
not only so, but on one occasion a small 
quantity of water was frozen in a glass 
vessel which was so hot that it could not 


be touched by the hand without burning 


Chem, News. 


| it. Ihave had ice for a considerable length 


of time at temperatures far above the ord 
nary boiling point, and even then it only 
sublimed away without any previous melt. 
ing. These results were obtained by main- 
taining the superincumbent pressure below 
4°6 mm. of mercury, 7. ¢., the tension of | 
aqueous vapor at the freezing point of | 
water. Other substances also exhibit these 
same phenomena, the most® notable of 
which is mercuric chloride, for which— 
latter the pressure need only be reduced to 
about 420 mm. On letting in the pressure 
the substance at once liquefies. 

For the success of these experiments in 
the case of water one or two details of 
manipulation are necessary, but these will 
be subsequently described.-—Chemical News. 


——_e-e____ 
An Electro-Dynamic Paradox. 


DYNAMO-ELECTRIC machines, of which 
the Gramme machine is the most common _ 
type, are reversible, that is to say, if they — 
are traversed by a current they produce 
motion, and may serve for the transmission 
of force. Under similar conditions mag- 
neto-electric machines with constant cur- 
rents possess the same properties. But if 
the current produced by a dynamo-electric 
machine is passed into a magneto-electric 
machine, a novel phenomenon is produced. 
As soon as the circuit is closed the electro. i 
magnetic machine sets itself in motion, and 
takes a regular speed in proportion to the 
intensity of the current which excites it; 
suddenly it slackens, stops, and begins to 
move in the opposite direction, then stops 
anew, and turns in the same direction as at 
first. It is animated with a regular alter- 
native movement, which continues as long 
as does the exciting current. The author 
explains these phenomena by supposing 
that the electro-magnetic machine gives 
rise to a special current, which in turn 
traverses the dynamo-electric machine in 
the inverse direction, reversing the polari- 
ties of the inductors and generating a new 
current.—Gerard Lescuyer, in Chem. News. 


ove 
Notes on Papaw Juice. 
BY H. J. ROSE. 


A CASUAL paragraph in a Jamaica paper 
directed my attention while in the island 
to a statement that Papaive had been found 
tobe a vegetable peptonizing agent. With- 
out any available means of making experi- 
ments there, I brought up some of the 
juice, and the experiments since made con. 
firm this statement, and even show that it 
acts also as a diastase. 

M. Bouchut (L’ Opinion Médicale) gives 
us the result of his experiments, reported 
in full: ‘“They prove that all organized 
tissues, even when they are living, may be 
peptonized by this substance, papaine, 
which is a vegetable pepsine. It acts upon 
the tissues of a living animal in the same 
manner as upon the albuminoid aliment- 
ary matters deposited in the stomach or in 
a laboratory vase.” 

Dr. Peckolt (Pharm. Jour. and Trans., 
Nov. 1st and 15th, 1879) gives a full report 
of his analyses of the milk of the stem, 
leaves, and green fruit of Cwrica Papaya, 
made some ten years ago, during his resi- 
dence in Brazil. The substance which he 
then isolated (by precipitation with abso- 
lute alcohol from a watery extract of the 
juice), papayotin, seems identical with the 
papaine ot M. E. Bouchut, and the results 
of recent experiments with it were that he 
found it dissolved an equal weight of 
roasted flesh or albumen. 

The experiments which I have made on 
the effect of the juice on fibrin and albu- 
men confirm the results of previous inves- 
tigators; but I have also found that the 
dried juice possesses the property of con- 
verting starch into sugar, thus taking the 
part of diastase. I have not yet had time 
to follow up this subject, but in the mean- 
time briefly indicate the experiments made, 
so that those who have more leisure may 
find ground for further research. 

1. Five grains of starch was boiled in 
two fluid drachms of water, and when 
cooled to 100° F., five grains papaw juice 
added, and the temperature maintained. 
In half an‘ hour the solution was quite 
thin, and in an hour iodine no longer gave 
a blue coloration. 

2and 8. The same quantities were simi- 
larly treated, with the addition respectively 
of 0 grains of glycerine and 5 minims of 
alcohol, with.similar results. 

4, Ten grains of starch, similarly treat- 
ed, was decomposed by the same quantity, 
after a little longer action. 

5. Fifteen grains nearly all decomposed 
under the same treatment. 
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6. Five grains starch, similarly treated, 
put allowed to cool, gave a similar result. 
7. Five grains starch, similarly treated, 
with the addition of 8 minims of acid. 
hydrochlor. dil., showed but a slight ac- 
tion after three days. 
In using any of the ordinary tests for 
sugar, the fact must be borne in mind that, 
papaw juice itself contains saccharine mat- 
ter, which must be determined before the 
conversion of the starch can be accurately 
- ascertained.— Canadian Pharm. Journal. 
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The Case of the Late Miss Adelaide 
Neilson. 


As the reports which have reached this 
country of the sudden illness and death of 
this distinguished artiste seemed to envelop 
the case in considerable mystery, the fol- 
lowing account of her illness and death, 
which appears in the Lancet (Aug. 28), by 
Dr. W. BE. Johnston, of Paris, who has 
been her physician for the last five years, 
will be read with melancholy interest by 
her many admirers on this side of the At- 
lantic. ' 

r. Johnston says: ‘‘ The disease from 
which she suffered principally was gas. 
_tralgia—one of the forms of dyspepsia at- 
tended with neuralgia of the stomach, a 
form extsemely fantastic in its coming and 
going, aNd in her case quite as dependent 
- fast fat causes as On errors of diet. The 

as eval attack in the Bois de Boulogne 
vastidently one of her usual attacks ot 
Thealgia, which might have been relieved 

, as it often had been before, by a free 

‘e of morphine. The unfortunate lady 

ent her maid for me at seven o’clock, but 

to my great regret I was absent that evening 

.. ona visit tomy family in the country, and 
| did not hear of her illness till I heard of 
her death. At three o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, twelve hours from the commencement 
of the attack, during a most violent recur- 
rence of the pain, she suddenly ceased to 
complain, went into astate of syncope, and 
died in the syncope. The post-mortem ex- 
amination, made the next day by Dr. Brou- 
_ ardel, Professor of Legal Medicine at the 
Medical School of Paris, and now one of 
the first authorities in Europe in legal medi- 
cine, disclosed the extraordinary fact, one 
of the rarest in the history of medicine, 
that in her writhing she had ruptured a 
varicose vein in the left Fallopian tube, 
- and had died from internal hemorrhage. 
Two quarts and a half of blood were found 
in the peritoneal cavity, and the ruptured 
vein presented an orifice of from four to 
five millimetres in diameter.” 
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The Wool Sorter's Disease. 


Tue danger which lurks in the dust and 
dirt of old rags, and especially hair and 
wool, is, during their manipulation pre- 
paratory to being transformed into paper, 
felt, or cloth, a very serious matter for the 
workmen employed. The exceedingly un- 
clean condition in which the bales of rags 
and hair are received in the factories, says 
the Scientific American, necessitates their 
being first cleaned and sorted by hand, and 
this operation is often fraught with the 

£ gravest consequences, scattering sometimes 
' the seeds of loathsome and fatal diseases. 
The sorting room is provided with tables, 
at each of which is a worker, usually a 
woman; at her side is an open bale, from 
which she chooses a handful at a time and 
deposits on the table; this liberates a great 
deal of dust. In many cases the dust con- 
tains the germs of the horrible disease 
called “anthrax,” ‘‘malignant pustule,” 
‘‘eharbon,” and ‘‘ Siberian plague.” These 
germs possess singular vitality and viru- 
lence, developing in the human subject the 
loathsome and fatal malady called ‘‘ wool 
sorter’s disease.” It is not, however, con- 
fined to wool, as the germs of the fungoid 
organism, “‘ Bacillus anthracis,” are found 
in every description of hair and wool, and 
most frequently in tbe Siberian horse manes 
which are largely imported in England for 
the manufacture of hair cloth. Neither is 
the disease confined to the sorters; the in- 
fected dust ismingled with the air and gets 
foutside the works, or it is distributed 
among manure dealers who buy the refuse 
dirt. This has recently been corclusively 
proved by cases in Glasgow, Bradford, and 
elsewhere. Manufacturers in England are 
therefore contemplating the disinfection of 
all dangerous hair and wools, It is pro- 
posed to empty the bales in a fanning ar- 
rangement, burn the coverings, or, soaking 
them in refuse sulphuric acid, changing 
them into manure by the addition of gyp- 
sum asa drier. The fine dust blown out 
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by the fan is to be discharged under the 


fire bars of a steam boiler, where it will be 
promptly and effectively destroyed. The 
heavier dust falling on the bottom, and now 
sold for manure making, is to fall at once 
into a lead tank with sulphuric acid and 
treated like the coverings; this dust from 
hair and wool is rich in phosphates and 
ammonia, and is, therefore, a valuable fer- 
tilizer, while the acid increases its fertiliz- 
ing properties and utterly destroys any 
germs present. Carbolic acid is to be used 
for disinfecting the hair, as chloride of 
lime or bleaching powder injures the fibre. 

In order to show the urgency of these 
precautions we recite some of the details of 
one of the cases lately reported in an Eng- 
lish medical journal: William Otley, aged 
sixty-three, empioyed by Mitchel Brothers, 
Bradford, to prepare mohair after it had 
passed through a washing and scouring 
process necessary to manufacture it into 
yarn. He had first a small pimple upon 
his chin; this increasing and making him 
feel unwell, he stayed home. A_physi- 
cian was sent for, and found swelling of 
the under jaw setting in. As the pustule 
increased rapidly, and constitutional symp- 
toms showed themselves, the malignity of 
the case was soon recognized and all 
hope of staying the disease was lost. Three 
days later the patient died. On the morn- 
ing of that day the doctor took a little 
blood and serum from the affected part, 
and submitting it to a microscopic exami- 
nation, discovered the organism known as 
« Bacillus anthracis,’ now universally re- 
cognized among pathologists as the cause 
of splenetic fever in cattle, and that form 
in which it is identical with wool sorter’s 
disease. 

No doubt the pimple on the chin had 
been innoculated by the virus, the develop- 
ment of which caused the man’s death. 
After his decease the upper part of his 
body underwent a most rapid decomposi- 
tion. 
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A Good Sort of Measles. 


In a recent report, the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Hyde district adverts to a 
tradition, that is unfortunately too common 
amongst the poorer classes in the North, 
that it is essential that children should go 
through measles before adolescence. He 
says that on inspecting a house in which a 
case of measles had occurred, and finding 
the sanitary arrangements satisfactory, he 
learnt that the case was due to an old 
woman, who, having heard of what she 
called ‘“‘a good sort of measles ” sin the 
neighborhood, took a child there in order 
that it might take the infection. Her ex- 
pectations were so far realized that the 
child caught the disease, which, however, 
nearly proved fatal to it. There can be no 
doubt that measles is largely spread in this 
way, and the question of its effectual pre- 
vention is, perhaps, more an educational 
than a sanitary one.—British Medical Jour- 


nil. 
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The Cause of Milk Sickness. 


my recollection of those ‘that: I have seen 
in my youth I was satisfied hers was of the 
same character. In the yard where my, pa- 
tient lived there were two calves sick with 
the disease. When standing their legs 
would tremble, and, in fact, the whole 
frame would be in a quiver. From what I 
have heard and seen I am fully satisfied 
that it is a poison similar to arsenic, and 
that it rises from the earth with the mois- 
ture and settles on vegetation.—Dr. M. H. 
Carson, in Medical Herald. 
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The New Haven General Hospital. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter thus describes the pre- 
vailing diseases and their treatment in the 
hospital : 

The most common which are met with 
are: (1) phthisis (chronic catarrhal pneu- 
monia), forming a large proportion of all 
the medical cases, and presenting no pecu- 
liarities whatever. 

The next most common are cases of al- 
coholism, of which we have a large num- 
ber each year, and in whose treatment we 
have been very successful. 

Next to these come cases of intermittent 
fever, which are very common, the disease 
being apparently contracted in this neigh- 
borhood. It is not an unfrequent occur- 
rence to see persons who have never been 
outside of this State having their regular 
morning shake. 

Next in point of numbers would come 
the confinement cases and cases of chronic 
rheumatism. 

Of the surgical cases, those of fracture 
are by far the most common. Then come 
cases of coxse morbus; of these we have 
had a number of chronic cases, which 
have been operated upon again and again 
without any permanent benefit. Cases of 
stricture are quite common, but so far they 
have presented little of interest. 

There were three cases of ovarian tu- 
mors, in which operations (without Lister) 
met with great success. One of these cases 
was most unpromising, but the result was 
highly satisfactory. 

So far as treatment goes, it is very diffi- 
cult to say really how a given case would 
be treated, for the treatment depends en- 
tirely upon the visiting physician, and so 
the cases are treated in various ways. 

As arule the treatment is simple, single 
drugs being used in most cases, and not 
elaborate and intricate prescriptions. 

The cases, so far as I have seen, do re- 
markably well. 

In cases of acute rheumatism the routine 
treatment is— 


BR. Salicine .-.. 5.2... 
In wafers every two hours, 


combined with external bathing of the 
parts with an alkaline wash, and wrapping 
the afflicted joints in cotton batting. z 

The salicine has been found to answer 
all the purposes of salicylic acid, and is 
much less irritating to the stomach, and 
less likely to produce nausea, and further- 
more, is very much cheaper. 

As to house prescriptions we have very 


er, Xx. 


In my youth I resided in Blount County, 
East Tennessee. There was a range of hills 
through that and Monroe counties. The 
soil was red and very productive of grain, 
and where it was not cultivated vegetation 
was most excellent summer range for the 
cattle. In many places the milk sickness 
prevailed, and large numbers of cattle died. 
At times it proved very fatal to those who 
used the milk from idcsdd cows. It was 
discovered that cattle kept penned until 
dew dried off escaped the disease. This led 
the people to believe that it was caused 
from mineral poison that arose out, of the 
earth and settled with the dew on vegeta- 
tion, as nitre does on the tobacco leaf. In 
wet weather the stock would not be af- 
fected with the disease. This belief became 
so universal that the owners of stock kept 
it up until the dew was gone, The region 
where it prevailed—in Monroe County, in 
a portion of those hills seemed to be most 
thoroughly impregnated. The people liv- 
ing along the valley concluded to fence 
against it. They built a fence of rails to 
the distance of six or seven miles. I was 
not a physician at that time, but my recol- 
lection is that those poisoned by using the 
milk were affected similarly to those poi- 
soned by arsenic. Ihave attended but one 
ease of milk sickness, and that was in the 
neighborhood of Mayfield, Ky., about 
thirty-nine years ago. My patient was the 
mother of six or seven children. I treated 
her as I would a case of arsenical poison- 
ing, and her recovery was complete, From 
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few, but of them one is used almost con- 
stantly as a stimulant and febrifuge : 


R. Camphore.........+.:++- Dj. 
(Amamon: Carbicse sis ee I 
Muc. acaci.........---- Kall 
A QUiR Ee iammieccias Oj. M 


Sra.— % ss. every two hours. 


The lictus morphie is also much used. 
The formula for it is as follows: 


R. Morphie sulph........-. aie 
Spts. chloroform........ 3 J. 
Muc. gm. acaci®......-- Sy 
Syr. tolut. q.s. ut ft...... 3 ijss. 

M. 


A favorite diarrhea mixture is as fol- 
lows: 
Reel re Opi, 
Tr. capsici, 
Tr. rhei aromat., 
Spts. camphore, 
Spts. menth. pip., aa. part. xq. 


We have of late used quite extensively 
codeia as a substitute for morphia, and with 
very good results. It is given in capsules, 
and can be taken by those who are unable 
to take morphia in any form. 


our notice lately. A weak, anemic woman, 


forty-five years of age, with chronic gas- 


tritis and several other chronic affections, 
had been in the habit of taking morphiain 


It is, of course, no new thing to give 
hypodermic injections of water for pain; 
but a more curious case than this came to 


the’form’of ‘‘ sleeping drops,” and for the 
first few nights she was given morphia. 
But after this we had a bottle carefully la- 
belled ‘‘ sleeping drops,” and filled with 
water. Of this she took a drachm at bed- 
time. At first she complained that the 
medicine was too strong and made her head 
feel badly the next day; so that the dose 
was redueed one half. This she took for 
nearly a month, sleeping nicely when she 
did take it, and not sleeping at all when it 
was withheld. 


2? ¢ 


On Some Important Therapeutic Effects 
of Chlorate of Potassium. 


Dr. ALEXANDER HARKIN states, in Dub- 
lin Journal of Medical Science, that this 
drug exercises a most potent influence on 
all maladies dependent on defective nutri- 
tion, secretion, excretion, aeration, and 
molecular metamorphosis—that it possesses 
the power of developing vital force in 
weakened constitutions, of retarding the 
degeneration of the tissues, and of fre- 
quently controlling the too rapid advance 
of senility due to climacteric conditions. 
He considers the modus operandi to be due 
to the fact of its two elements being oxy- 
gen and potassium, which are indispensa- 
ble to the formation of healthy blood. 
When a solution of chlorate of potash is 
taken into the stomach, a portion—as is 
the rule with iodide and nitrate of potash 
—is carried off by the kidneys; another 
portion passes by diffusion into the liquor 
sanguinis, the textures, the blood globules, 
and white corpuscles; a third may be sup- 
posed to part with these equivalents of 
oxygen in the blood, leaving behind chlo- 
ride of potassium, which may be detected 
in the urine as’ well as in the blood, of 
which it is an important element. The 
dose should be a saturated solution, which 
is one ounce to.twenty ounces of water, 
the patient taking-one ounce of this thrice 
daily. Its efficacy is increased in chlorotic 
or hemorrhagic conditions by the addition 
of tinct. ferri perchloridi. As to the. tol- 
erance of the drug, only one well-marked 
instance was noted where it produced 
strangury. 

As a lotion, Dr. Harkin has found the 
chlorate of great value, and when using it 
externally he always gives it internally ; in 
burns and scalds he has found it specially 
useful, as also in indolent ulcers, in sl- 
nuses in the breast, in strumous abscesses, 
etc. 

The above paper was read at a meeting 
of the Ulster Medical Society, and a dis- 
cussion took place, at which Dr. Withers 
mentioned a case in which a large indolent 
sore had healed under chlorate of potash 
solution, grs. v. to the 3 j. of water, after 
everything else had failed. Dr. Browne 
had found it most efficacious in burns and 
scalds, and also in mammary sinuses, which 
were injected according to Dr. Harkin’s 
directions. 

Dr. Whitlaw had used the chlorate 
largely, and did not think that we could 
get on without it in children’s diseases. 
In tonsillitis and pharyngitis he had found 
it of service, but he would caution those 
employing it to stop it after the urgent 
symptoms had disappeared, as he had found 
the congestion of the throat kept up by 
continuing the medicine. 
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Substitute for Wickersheimer’s Poison- 
ous Preserving Fluid. 


Hager suggests the following: 


Salicylic acid......++.+- .. 4  drachms. 
Boracic acid ....--..++++- 5 a 
Potassium carbonate........ 1  drachm. 
Dissolved in hot water .... 1246 ounces. 
Glycerine......-+-+--++-- 735 ‘ 

Then add — 
Oil cinnamon, oil cloves, 

each 3 drachms, dissolved 

in alcohol. soe oie 6 e's 1216 ounces. 


This fluid is not poisonous, and possesses 
the desirable property of acting as an anti- 
septic, and also as a preventive and ex- 
terminator of moths and vermin, and is 
possessed of a pleasant odor. The boro- 
salicylate may be used in connection with 
other solvents if desired.—Pharm. Zig. 


——_—_eo~o 


Ointment for Sore Nipples. 


R. Tannin........ eau Sieestast 3 j. 
Sub-nit. bismuth...........--34 
Vaseline: histsbo hen vaxale dt.t Zj 


S1¢.—To be applied constantly when 


M. 
the child is not nursing. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Advertisements, 
WANTED. 


A young man, thoroughly acquainted with the 
drug business, would like a position to travel, on or 
before January 1,1881. Address ‘ PIX,” care Drug- 
GIsts CIRCULAR. 


Special 


A CHEMIST, 


Educated at Mass. Inst. of Technology, desires a sit- 
uation. Box 173, Newton, Mass. 


WANTED 
A situation, by a young man, as prescription and 
drug clerk; five years’ practical experience. Reliable 
references given. Address P, O. Box 13, Auburn, 
Noe, 


WANTED, 
Situation by a thoroughly competent druggist; 
12 years’ experience. Graduate; speaks German’ 
Good references, Address PHARMACIST, P. O. 
Box 318, Lafayette, Indiana. 
LS 


A PHYSICIAN 
Desires an agency or some suitable employment; is 
capable, by experience, to fill any mercantileposition. 
Best references. Dr. ALEXANDER, P. O. Box, 
3649, New York. 
I 


SITUATION WANTED 
By a competent druggist: 10 years’ experience; good 
dispens:r and stock keeper; not afraid of work: can 
come recommended. Address QUININE, Carleton 
Place, Lanark Co., Ont. 


SITUATION WAN TED, 
By an experienced prescription clerk. First-class 
salesman. Neat, quick, and accurate dispenser. 
Best of references can be given. Address, ‘‘RHUS 
GLABRA,” care of Druaaists C1rcuLaR. 
a 


A GENTLEMAN OF ABILITY 


And long experience in wholesale and retail drug 
trades (a graduate in pharmacy), seeks a leading 
or managing position in any department Prefers 
New York. but solicits correspondence from any 
quarter. Will travel if necessary. References first- 
class. W. J. W., care of DreGéists Crrcurar. 


DRUG CLERK WANTED. 


FOR SALB, 


Stock of drugs, furniture, and building, in a live 
town on St. Panl Div. of the &., St. P., M., and 
O Line. Good reasons for selling. Correspondence 
solicited from those only who mean business. Ad- 
dress E. FRANCHERE & SON, Lake Crystal, Minn. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


A good paying drug business for sale in a live and 
rapidly growing town. No bonus asked. The 
prettiest place to live and the best climate on earth. 
Investigation solicited. Particulars of LANGLEY 
& MICHAELS, San Francisco, 


A RARE CHANCE. 


A Philadeiphia Drug Store for sale, located at cor- 
ner of two principal streets; doing a fine family and 
| prescription business; compounded over 6.000 pre- 
scriptions last year; well stocked; no paints, oils, 
or heavy goods; price $6,000 cash. Address FE. C. & 
CO., 216 South Front Street, Philadelphia, 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The finest drug store in the west. Corner store, 
most eligible location in the city. Sales over $30,000 
last year. Will sell ata bargain for cash. Satisfac- 
tory reasons for selling. Address HENRY & 
DAVIES, Successors to ¥ aupel & Moore, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A NICE DRUG STORE, 


In town of 600 inhabitants; fixtures all new style, 
and doing a good business; just the place for a 
young man who wishes to make clear $80 to $1,000 
per year (will insure this). The most convenient 
and pretty country drug store in Kentucky. Write, 
and learn something about my store. Price of store, 
fixtures, and stock, $1,500. Address M. E . care of 
Drueaists Crrcutar. Will give reasons for selling, 


| 
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DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
SINEY., Sramieomicry Co., $5,300; cost nearly $5,600; 
pop-10,00; daily sales $15: néwand Handsome.’ Tl. 
health cause of selling. N. Y.. 0 »o., drugs, 
books, groceries, etc.; a liberal discount from. invoice 
price, $3,509. Pa., Northampton Co., $2,350 Cash; 
pop. 1,000; nearest drug stores four and ten miles; 


A good druggist wishing to speud a few months | ain Co., $2500; Franklin Co., $3,300; Lycoming 


south ean find employment 
Box 685, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED, 
An active business man to act as State Agent for 
Kilner’s Druggist Formulary. Lnberal inducements, 
Address O. C. ST OLAIR. Springfield, Ills. 
CC 2 SEE 


STORE WANTED. 
f want to purchase’a drug business in New York 
State. Address MORPHIA, Almonte, Lanark Cox 
Ont. 


by addressing P. O. 


WANTED. 
Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds. I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
giving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars, Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P. 0. Box 5389, Boston, Mass. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 
In Brooklyn. A neat drug store on Broadway, 
doing a good business. Price, $2.500; terms easy. 
Address 244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


FOR SALE, 
An old established and profitable drug store in 
Kansas. Stock compiete and a good business being 
done. Address WOODLAND, care Druaaists 
CIRCULAR. 


FOR SALF, 
A Matthews Tennessee Marble Soda Water Stand, 
in good order, with two faucets for soda water and 
root beer, four for different mineral waters, and six- 
teen for syrups. Cheap for cash. A. G. DUNN, 
488 Third avenue, New York, 


DRUG STORE, $3.000. HALF CASH. 

Doing a business of from $4,500 to $5.000 yearly, 
mostly prescriptions; fully stocked, splendid loca 
tion; half hour by boat from the city; investigation 


solicired, Address STORE, care of Druaaists 
CIRCULAR. 
FOR SALE. 
An old established wholesale drug business, 


elegantly located in the city of Philadelphia. doing 
an excellent trade. A goo opportunity for active 
parties Those meaning business, address with real 
name, in perfect confidence, WM. L. MORTON, 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALB, 
An old-established drug store on one of the princi- 
pal Streets, doing a good business, in a southern 
ndiana town; satisfactory reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress DRUGS, care John D. Park & Sons, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer. seller pays commission. 

A neat little Drug Store in a pleasant village on 
Staten Island, with or without physician’s practice, 
who is in poor health; price $1,0.0. 

One of the best appointed and most desirable 
drug stores in a city of 22,000 population; Cayuga 
Co., N. Y. Value about $9,000. Splendid chance for 
enterprising druggist. 

A snug little business, in pleasant town of 2,500 
population, on Long Island, 30 miles from New York. 
Value 2,500. No paints or oils; a very neat store. 

Drug Stores for sale in all parts of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond fde purchasers, 

Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
ployers with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 
replies, 


. B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises, 


‘o., a bargain: Lancaster Co., $1,200. Essex Co, 
N. J., abont $3,000. Wilmington, Del., $1,200. Balt. 
Co., Md., $1,700. Phila., all pfices. Good drug 
stores wanted, Terms: Registering ree, $5.00; com. 
23g per cent. on fotal amount of sale, W. Mz 
DICKSON, Druggists’ Agent, 619 Walnut St., Phila. 
Agent for Drueeists CIRCULAR, $1 60; ‘*Am. Jour- 


rh of Pharmacy,” $3.00; ‘* Chemist and Druggist.,”’ 
2,50. . 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To the*many druggists who expected to see my 
Prentiss Still at the late Exhibition in Saratoga, [ 
explain that it was duly forwarded, but through 
a blunder of the Transportation Company was not 
delivered, and although searched for by Messrs, 
Fish, Whiting, Lemburger, and others, could not be 
found. See advertisement on page 10. Send for cir- 
culars to W. W. HERITAGE, 1618 Swain st., Phila. 


ATTENTION DRUCCISTS! 

Save your money by manufacturing your own goods. 

JUST PUBLISHED—A work by WaLrTer B. 
KILNER, entitled “A COMPENDIUM OF MopERN 
PHARMACY AND DRUGGIST FormMvLary.” 

Containing Formulas for over two hundred of 
the Elixirs, and all other information indispensable 
to the practical druggist. 

For complete information address O. C. ST. CLAIR, 
Manager Publishing Uo., Springfield, Ills. 


GEO. E. WALTON & CO., 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 
CINCINNATd, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,—4 in., 5c.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c. cigar in the market; 
showy boxes, 


LAUREL CROWN.—4144 in.; 
10c.; fine Havana filler, 
Conn. wrapper. 


N. B.—Single boxes of J00 sent to Drvegists 
only, by express, C. O, D., at thousand rates, 


HAARLEM OIL, 


SYLVESTER’S GENUINE HAARLEM OIL, 


IMPORTED BY 
NM. CO WARD, 


(Successor to C, SYLVEsTER), 


Regalia Reina; 
Specially selected dark 


Depot, No. 270 GREENWICH ST., N. Y. 
ee Sees 


STRICKLAND’S 
NEW YORK PATENT MEDICINE 
AND SPECIALTY AGENCY, 


36 Beekman Street, New York. 


We place on the market, 
tried methods, all reliable “Proprietary Ar- 
ticles,’? and effect cash sales through a plan (our 
own) which is more effectual and speedy in the re- 
sult than newspaper advertising. 

‘80 Druggists and others who have partially 
introduced any patent medicine or proprietary ar- 
ticle, and whose efforts have been brought ‘to a 
standstill, owing to lack of means or limited terri- 
tory, our system commends itself, as it calls for no 
extravagant outlay. ‘‘We do not place the goods 


on the shelves of either wholesale or retail drug- 
gists, but create a public demand.” 

“We also act as General Agents for the sale of 
all Proprietary Articles where the owners use their 
own methods of advertising,” 

N. B.—Send stamp for circular of terms, 


‘DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Presses and outfits from $3.00 to $500. Over 2,000 
styles of type. Catal~gue and reduced price list 
free, H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12TH Sr., NEAR Ist AVENUE, 
146 CHatuam Sr., N. Y. 


Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIxTUREs FOR 
APOTHECARIES. = 4 

Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


Se 


DRUGGISTS, TAKE NOTICE!!! 


Poisons and their Antidotes. 


A complete List, nicely gotten up on heavy card- 
board; size, 12x16; conveniently to have hung up 
behind theprescription counter as a ready reference 
table, thus avoiding consulting books, t 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price, 25 cents, 

B pe = ¥S LANGE, 
No. 191 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$$$ 
ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts.) SPECIAL RATES 

TUBES, $1.00} TO DRUGGISTS. 

CRUSTS, 2.00 J Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION, 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 
94 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
i EE eee 
GEO. D. ELLIS, GEO. W. ELLIS. JNO. D. ELLIs. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


AND 


GEO. DD. BHLGIsS & Sows, 
(Successors to Horn & Ellis), Manufacturers of 


Ellis’ Patent Combination Truss? 


Trusses of every description, Shoulder Braces, Ab- 
dominal Supporters, Flannel Protectors, Abdominal 
Belts, Suspensories, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


No. 307 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYLER1mporrers, 


c& 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 

BURGUNDY PITCH—Trne. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES. 

FENUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Grogs Boxes, 
MUSTARD SEEDS—A!! kinds. 

E NNA—AI! kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS. 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT and SPEARMINT. 


JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure. Tin Hot: 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gauge, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBTAT,, 
Electrotypers’ Foil, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL, 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 


Metallic Caps, 


Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY sT. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


A. F. W. NEYNABER. 


Instructions given in making very 


DISSOLVABLE PILL MASSEs, 


and Coating Pills with the most elegant, trans- 
parent, 


Permanently-Dissolvable Coating of Gelatine, 


in a Rotary Kettle, in the same manner as pills 
are coated with sugar, giving a complete and 
continuous coating to Round, Oval, or Lentil- 
shaped Pills, of Gelatine prepared for that pur- 
pose, being the most perfect and cheapest 
method of making Gelatine-Coated Pills, far 
superior to coating by means of needles, if large 
quantities have to be coated. 

WORKING FORMULA S, for manufac- 
turing first-class artieles at least expense, of 
Fluid Extracts, Fruit Essences, Fruit 
Juices, Kiixirs, etc., for sale. 

Neynaber’s Pamphlet ‘on Pill Coating, $1.00. 
The same, with a Needle Machine for Coating 
Pills with Gelatine, especially adapted for retail 
pharmaceutists, $5.00 and $8.00. 

Pills of Private Formulas made and 
coated to order, at lowest rates, , 


Address letters to 1663 First Aye., New York, | 


[ November, 1880, 


EVAN T. ELLIS y 
(Late of Charles Ellis. Son & Co.) will execute orders 
for anything in drug line as a broker. Office, _ 


»| 


S$ Front, Philadelphia, Glycerin a specialty. j 
RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP i 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W. EB, 
ARMSTRONG, 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. ’ 


EN 
F. PATUREL & CO., 
54 and 56 Duane Street, New York, j 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine Essential Oils, Etc. 
VIRGIN OLIVE OIL. 
Leeches, Sponges, French Bougies and Catheters, 


AND 
DRUCCISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Manufacturers of 
Oiled Silks and .Waxed Back Tooth Brushes, ‘ 
Catalogues sent on application, 


Cristiani’s Perfumery. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A NEW AND ORIGINAL 
AMERICAN BOOK. 


PERFUMERY AND KINDRED ARTS. 


A comprehensive treatise on Perfumery. {on- 
taining a History of Perfumes. a complete detailed 
description of the Raw Materials and ADwramass 
used in the Perfumer’s Art: with thoronc& prac- 
tical instructions, careful formule, and advice as to 
the fabrication of all the best preparatone of the 
day: includi g, Essences, Tinctures. Extracts, 
Spirits, Waters, Vinegars, Pomades, Powders, Tooth 
Oils, Emulsions, Cosmetics, Infusions, Pasti Chets 
Powders and Washes, Cachous, Hair Dyes, 87 fy] 
Eesential Oils,: Flavoring Extracts, e'c.. alpile¢ 
details for making and manipulating Fancy ‘ved 
Soaps, Shaving Creams, etc., by new and imprtoy 
methods. With an appendix, giving directions . 

meine Domestic Wines, Cordials, Liquors, Candies; 
ie es, Syrups, ete., and for Perfuming and Flavor- 
mg Cigars, Snuff, and Tobacco. and miscellaneous 
recipes for various useful analogous articles. By 
R. 8. Cristrant, Consulting Chemist and Perfumer, 
Philadelphia. In one volume, 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, 
$5.00 by mail. free of postave. 

(2~ The above or any of our books sent by mail, 
free of postage, at the publication price. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books—98 pages. 8vo—sent free to any 
one who will furnish his address, : 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 60., 


Industrial Publishers and Booksellers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


“ HUNTER’S INVISIBLE,” 


Unquestionably the most recherché 


FACE POWDER ~— 


Ever introduced. Chaste!! 
grant!! Barmless!! 
to refined trade._aef 


“ HUNTER'S- INVISIBLE,” ; 


Never fails to speedily become oditggd: in 


Elegant!! Fra- 3 
t25™ Specially adapted 


active demand, wherever introdu the i 
favorite alike of consumer and dealer, 

Klegantly boxed in atiractivestyle. 

Prep in White and Pink Tablets and Powder, 
affording desler an assortment of 
FOUR KINDS. Retails at 25 cents, 

8" Samples, with price list. sent. postpaid, to all 
druggists, upon receipt of their business card. _aeJ 


R. M. HUNTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Toilet Specialties, Lily Whites, Etc., Fte., 
28 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Ia ** Hunter's Invisible is sold by all 
wholesale druggists at manufacturer's established 


rate. ag 
FE LRN 


Hall, Nicol & Granbery. : 


SUCCESSORS To | 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


Fine Fancy 
ARTICLES, SUITABLE FOR = 


DRUGGIST == 
TRADE, © 


AT LOW PRICEs, 
20 and 22 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YTorRxkK. 


November, 1880.] 


ee 


J. THOUBBORON, 


No. 28 Cedar Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TRANSPARENT SIGNS 


DRUGGISTS’ SPECIALTIES. 
LITTEIds & CO., 


Pharmaceutical Chemists and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


And Dealers in Fine Chemicals, Drugs, Essential 
Oils, Extracts, etc., 


No. 16 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
All Orders entrusted to our care will receive prompt 
attention, and at the lowest market price. 


J. N. GERARD, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ GOODS, 


146 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEV YORK cCiry. 
Chloride Lime in Patent Packages. 
Ficoll’s Rye and Rock Cough Drops. 
-ard’s ** Sparkling Jujubes,°’ 
pressed Chlorate of Potash. 
ietary and Staple Articles to 


CARD TO DRUGGISTS. 
y genuine Miss Sawyer’s Salve is manufac- 
’ LM. Robbins, and sold for 50 cents a box. 
other is genuine. The parties calling them- 
R Wiggin & Co., and who are manufacturing a 
fe, have no authority from me to do so. 

C, Sawyer, Rockland, Maine. 
Bept. 2, 1880. 


ALY SL LL I EE IE 


Notes and Queries. 


Nortice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. 

“« Communications” suitable for Tae Drueaists 
CrrouLar are respectfully solicited, and when re- 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


Reprehensible Practice.—Karl (Leomin- 
ster, Mass.) writes as follows: ‘‘ A few weeks since a 
young man suffering from toothache asked a drug- 
gist for something that could relieve him. The 
druggist dissolved eighty grains of chloral hydrate 
in one ounce of syrup of ginger, gave one drachm of 
it, undiluted,¢o the patient, and wrote on the label: 
‘A teaspoonful every half hour. till relieved.” The 
patient had six doses as directed, when he was 
taken with conyulsions, palpitation of the heart, 
and finally unconsciousness, attributed by regular 
physicians, then called in, to an overdose of chloral. 
The consequence was that the patient was sick for 
two weeks from the effects of the dosing, and claims 
that the druggist did wrong and should pay the 
doctors’ bill. The druggist claims that he was not 
wrong, and should do the same thing again. Is the 
druggist culpable or rot? 

[Answer.—We reply at once, and plainly, that the 
druggist is guilty of criminal imprudence, and we 
are convinced that our readers will agree with us in 
this opinion. Leaving aside the question whether 
chloral is or is not indicated in all cases of tooth- 
ache, the fact remains that the drug is a potent, and 
even a dangerous one, which none but a qualified 
physician should undertake to prescribe. It is by 
such reprehensible practice as the one under dis- 
cussion that arguments are afforded to some mem- 
bers of the medical profession in their onslaught 
on the “ unscrupulous druggist.” A pharmaceutist 
should never prescribe except in cases of emergency. 
and should on no occasion dispense hydrate of 
chloral as if it were epsom salts or flaxseed. Ac- 
cording to our opinion, the druggist in the present 
instance should not only pay the doctors’ bill, but 
also indemnify the patient for his two weeks’ sick- 
ness. In the State of New York he would, besides, 
be liable for illegally practising medicine to a fine 
of fifty dollars for the first offence and one hundred 
dollars for each succeeding one.] 


/ 

To Preserve Flowers with their 
Colors.—C. W. H. (Missouri) desires to know 
how to preserve a bouquet of flowers so that they 
will retain their natural color for some time, say 

“four or five months. A method for obtaining this 
result has been more than once described in the 
columns of THE Draueeists CIRCULAR, but as some- 
times tender reminiscences are attached to an old 
bouquet, our readers, we hope, will excuse us for 
deferring to our correspondent’s wishes and repeating 
the process. It is as follows: A metallic vessel with 
a movable top and bottom is provided, the top cover 
ix removed, a wire gauze of moderate fineness fitted 
into the top of the vessel, and the cover is replaced. 
Sufficient sand to fill the vessel is first sifted and 
placed in an iron pot with about one per cent. of 


stearine or paraffine. heated, and carefully stirred, 
£0 as to equally diffuse the stearine. The metallic 
vessel is then turned upside down, the bottom cover 
removed, and' the flowers are placed on the wire 
gauze, after which the prepared sand is gently 
poured in so as to entirely cover the flowers, the 
leaves and petals being thus kept in their patural 
position and prevented from touching each other. 
The veseel is then put in a warm place—the top of a 
baker’s oven, for instance—and left for forty-eight 
hours or more to dry thoroughly. The vessel is 
now taken out, and, while it is bottom upwards, the 
lower cover is remoyed, and the sand runs through 
the gauze, leaving the flowers, leaves, and stems un- 
injured and dry, yet retaining their natural appear- 
ance. If protected from dust and sunlight, a bou- 
quet thus prepared can be preserved for a number 
of months, 


J. W. (Laingsburg, Mich.).—Hydriodate of Am- 
moniaand lodide of Ammonium are one and the same 
thing. 


R. H. A. (Oskaloosa, lowa).—To Clarify 
Elixirs of Resinous Substances, the 
usual way is to filter them through carbonate of 
magnesia or phosphate of lime. Sometimes it is 
necessary to shake them for a day or more with 
paper pulp before filtering. 


C. 8. (Lancaster, Pa.).—‘‘ Wenestreskel,”” we pre- 
sume, is meant for Venice treacle, an old name 
formerly applied to Theriaca, but the particulars 
sent are so meagre that we consider the explana- 
tion as far from certain. 


J.C. B. (Franklin, 0.).—Solvents for Cor- 
rosive Sublimate, The two most commonly 
used are alcohol and chloride of ammonium and 
water. When preference is given to the ammonic 
salt it is generally used in a quantity equal to the 
weight of the sublimate to be dissolved. 


B. B. (New Albany, Ind.).—Your query is rather 
vague. Quite a number of powders, simple or com- 
pound, are entitled to the name of Diaphoretic. but 
it is difficult to say which of these is the one meant 
in your letter unless more particulars are communi- 
cated. 


G. F. G. (Little Falis, N. Y.).—Improvement in 
Bleaching Tissues. We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the exact proportions of the various substances 
recommended for the purpose in an article under 
this head published in the last number of THE 
Drueeists CrrcuLarR. We presume, however, that, 
in practice, but little difficulty would be experienced 
in properly adjusting the quantity of retarding 
agents to that of the bleaching substance. In ope- 
rations of the kind very exact proportions are not 
usually necessary. 


J. W. (Chicago, Ill.) asks: ‘‘ What is to be dis- 
pensed when White Glycerine is ordered?” 
fAnswerR.—Any colorless glycerine that answers 
the Pharmacopeial tests may be dispensed. For- 
merly, when glycerine was first used in medicine, 
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tincture of iron, a clear and almost colorless liquid | 
is the result, while the presence of phosphate of | 
soda is detected by the formation of a thick white 
precipitate. 


CO. BE. D. (Mechanicstown, Md.).—A receipt for pre- 
paring the Comme: cial Katract of Ginger was given 
this year in June page 122, and a process to render 
the same solvble, that is, miscible with water with- 
out milkiness. was alluded to in October, page 186. 
For medicinal purposes the officinal preparation 
should always be dispensed. 

F. A. G. (Missouri).—An article, either anony- 
mous or signed with a pseudonym, never has the 
weight of one signed with the full name of the 
writer; and the correspondent who manly stands 
by his opinions without concealment is always al- 
lowed more license of speech than he who avoids 
the personal responsibility for his expressed opin- 
ions. Our intention is not to ‘curtail scientific dis- 
cussions,” for we believe that fault-finding with 
Boards of Pharmacy is hardly a scientific subject. 


Dr. Dwight’s Cholera Remedy.—/. Z. 
a Avignon (Windsor, Ontario) writes: ‘‘The mix- 
ture is made as follows: 

Tinctureof camphor .... .........-- 1 ounce. 


“cc 


= SPINGEIPE OL GPE nee <ieisia cece cas pis0 6 1 

Tincture of rhubarb, compound........ 
Mix the tinctures of camphor and opium first, to 
avoid precipitation, then add the tincture of rhubarb. 
The adult dose is twenty drops every hour till the 
patient is relieved. You will notice that it is similar 
to Dr. Squibb’s compound tincture of opium, which 
contains, in addition to the above,"both chloroform 
and capsicum.”’ 

C. W. (Portland, Me.) favors us with a formula 
almost identical, the only difference being that the 
plain tincture of rhubarb is substituted for the com- 
pound. 

E. M. L. (New York).—A formula for the Com- 
pound Tincture of Green Siap was supplied this year 
in June, page 122. 

T. J. B. (New York).—(1.) Solubility of Oils 
of Lemon and Rose in Alcohol. So far 
as we know, no tables have been published showing 
the degree of solubility of these essential oils in 
alcohol of various strengths. All that is known is 
that they are readily soluble in strong alcohol, es- 
pecially with the aid of heat, but their solubility 
rapidly decreases, as the menstruum is diluted with 
even small proportions of water. (2.) We take the 
following from our back numbers: 

Flavoring Extract of Strawberry. 

Nitric ether ....... 1 fluid ounce. 


about 1853, a yellow-colored, strong-smelling article 
was supplied to the patient at the rate of sixty cents 
or a dollar a drachm. The first improvement on 
this consisted in obtaining glycerine colorless or 
bleaching it (Morson, of London, in 1856) without 
much iessening the odor, and the next improvement 
was the production of a perfectly odorless article 
by Price’s process of distillation under pressure. 
The direction, whi/e glycerine, is probably a com- 
paratively old one, for colored glycerine is now 
scarcely ever seen in pharmacy. It is only used in 
arts and manufactures. 


S. (New York). —(1.) Wood Alcohol might be 
used in place of ordinary alcohol for preparing 
liniments, but its unpleasant odor renders it unfit 
for all except the coarsest uses. (2.) White Custile 
Soap is soluble in water in all proportions. 


C. G. 8S. (Lynchburg, Va.).—Directions for inaking 
Colored Printing Inks were given in the 
March number of this year, page 74. The receipts 
are quite simple and the explanations sufficient to 
enable any druggist to make all the inks needed for 
his own use. 


C. E. H. (Prescott, Ontario).—(1.) Several formulas 
for making Simple Elixir, white or red, were pub- 
lished in May, 1879, page 98. (2.) White Precipi- 
tate in Easton’s Syrup. A precipitate in 
this preparation is nothing uncommon, and may be 
owing to a variety of causes. Perhaps the most 
frequent source of disappointment is the use of im- 
pure phosphoric acid, and the glacial phosphoric 
acid of commerce is said to be nearly always con- 
tamina(ed with phosphate of soda. The substitution 
of sulphate for phosphate of quinia is for nothing 
in the failure, and is really of but little importance. 
The main point is to be sure to have the pure 
tribasic phosphoric acid, which is now easily ob- 
tainable from the wholesale druggist in the diluted 
and the concentrated state. The test of the pure 
acid is that, on being mixed with an equal bulk of 
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ing the boiling water. When the solution is effected, 
neutralize it by a careful addition of the required 
constituent, and, when the liquor is cold. add enough 
water to complete 100 parts. The solution will 
represent one-fifth of its weight of benzoate of 
soda. 


Lead in Solution of Chloride of Iron. 
To The Drugqgists Circular: 

In the April number of Tore Drucetsts CIRCULAR 
a correspondent from Tex%s complains of a precipi- 
tate produced in tincture of muriate of iron. I late- 
ly had occasion to prepare some of this tincture 
from a ‘‘solution of perchloride of iron,’’ put up by 
a firm in Boston. Within twenty four hours I no- 
ticed a turbidity in the lower half of the tincture, 
which in a few days settled down to a heavy. white 
precipitate. Upon analyzing this precipitate T found 
it to be chloride of lead. The lead was probably an 
impurity in the hydrochloric acid used in preparing 
the solution of perchloride of iron, as some of the 
commercial hydrochloric acid contains lead, derived 
from the utensils used in preparing it. 

W. C. OnLENDORF, Ph.G. 
Chicago, Iil., October, 1880. 


Compound Elixir of Taraxacum.—A 
Correction. In the July number, page 138, P: 
C. Candidus’s formula for this preparation was in- 
correctly given. Through an oversight the amount 
of syrup required was omitted, thus rendering the 
formula almost useless. We reprint it here in full 
as it ought to be: 


Dandelion root.... ...--. «.- -- 6 ounces. 
Wild cherry bark.......-.-.--++++: 4 he 
Gentian root. iin Were. eo wwige sos eve 1 ounce. 
Orange peel vec cisiens some pete ages 2 ounces. 
Cinnamon.) ie woenacixe eine #- dante 1 ounce 
Coriander seed ....--..--.seeeee? 1 se 
Anise G6C0 saviviericc cece sees vane 2 drachms. 
Cariway seed......-.6.-e eee eee se 2 a 
Cardamom feed........+-6 ceeeee 2 se 
Licorice root. .......6.2- eee ever ee 1 ounce. 
Simple syrup ...-.....--. . 2 pints, 


Alcohol, { of each, sufficient. 
Water, ! 
Exhaust the powdered drugs by percolation with 
enough of a mixture of one volume of alcohol for 
three of water to obtain six pints and a half of per- 
colate; mix this with the simple syrup, and filter. 


To Thomas J. Covell (Varshallfown, Iow1) we are 
indebted for the following information: “In answer 
to a query of one of your correspondents, I send a 


copy of a formula given to me by an English 
friend: 
Nepenthe. 
Muriate of morphia .........-.-- 480 grains. 
Citric acid. <.coce-crmcin pasin- n= ¢ O60 a 
Distilled water........-+0+-+5 <0 32 fl. ounces. 
Sherry wine .......----e+-eee ees 48 “‘ st 


Mix and dissolve.” Dose, ten to thirty minims. 

“This corresponds to six grains of morphia muriate 
to the fluid ounce—that is. about one and a half times 
the strength of ordinary laudanum.”’ 


Heating Store-rooms from the Cel=- 
lar.—H. P. S. (Blvirsville, Pa.) says that he has 


Acetic:Cther..caayes n-ssseecsed Ah ounces. 
Formic ether...¢.... .2.-cce.s i) eunce. 
Butyric Cher seca. = ors ease 5 “ ounces. 
Salicylate of methyl .......... 1s) sounce, 
Acetate of emyl... .... -..«-- 3 “ ounces. 
Butyrate of amyl.....-........ Saree ti 
Glycerine ...5,:. casas <sea- 99 Bes oe 
IOOROL Sees asuias tess taaiecde. LOD eu: 4 
Extract of Peach. 
Oil of bitter almonds...............-. 2 ounces. 
AGOTIC OLE a sin ctate ataanls's ciedeigarcduy seal oivho 5 1 ounce. 
Alcohol Bene fe) MNO G cncote: Oo PLLA 
Extract of Raspberry. 
Tincture of orris root (1-4)........... 2 ounces. 
Acetic. ether <...2- oc ccceccsisen- casas 2 eae 
Butyri¢e ether... ics ieee, nese cise ene 1 drachm. 
Spirit of nitrous ether ..........++++ 1 ounce. 
Ohldroformss sisnsisbic. seh Vie se aeieen J drachm. 
GIS CELINE... 5.0 seco sececesicncnens 1 ounce. 
Alcohol .....:..00e2c0-+-> ee coer hoe 1 pint 
Water, enough to make........... .. 2 pints. 
Extract of Pineapple. 
Oilhiofdemon. Ser -cr- Gl ge. -se-» 2 drachms. 


sc 


Butyric. ether eeraemects cen stestear 
Acetic ether ...... . 2ounces. , 


Spirit of nitrous ether............-. 1 ounce. 
Glycerine ........ 200 ceceeee socceee nf . 
Alcohol te cs oes teh neessliewl sic’ 1 pint. 
Water, enough to make... .......... 2 pints. 


M. B. (Charleston, S. C.).—Under the name of 
Silver Soap, the following has been proposed for 
cleaning silverware: 


Gream: Oftartarss <p cece oe dies cesses 8 ounces, 
White bole, free from grit............ BF +f 
Infugorial earth... .....ccseeen 2 8 e5 
Glycerine. ....... 0.00 cceceneee cree veces Bits 3c 
Water hy. ae a Od a ew cetesiet aiste 6. 


Mix well, and press into cakes. It is of great im- 
portance that no grit should be leftin the paste. To 
this effect the cream of tartar should be sifted 
through a very fine sieve, and the other powders 
purified by levigation. 


R. GC. (Camden,*N. J.).—Solution of Ben- 
zoate of Soda.) !Hager recommends the follow- 


ing: 
Benzotciacid sss cvcsceose cer cs cece ss 15 parts 
Bicarbonate of soda ...........+-+> 10% «= 
Boiling Waterss sicciweseas sno. 025.10 ss 
Cold water, enough to complete.... 100 SS 


Rub the acidjand theZsoda together, gradually add- 


had some experience in home-made heaters with 
egg-stoves as a base, and thinks they are all a 
‘““hambug.’”? He advises the purchase of a regular 
furnace, and names several of these as being satis- 
factory. One w*ich he uses takes seven tons of 
hard coal for heating three rooms and a hall during 
one winter. The cost of the heater is about fifty 
dollars: the registers, three and a half to five and a 
half dollars each, and the pipes thirty or forty cents 
per foot. It will be remembered that, according to 
other correspondents in the October number, home- 
made heaters are not always a “ humbug,” but, on 
the contrary, have been found to be very useful 
money-saving contrivances. It is also a question 
whether a heater, burning seven tons of coal for 
warming three rooms and a hall, can be called an 
economical apparatus. 


B. & K. (Marshalltown, Iowa).—To Destroy 
Roaches, probably the best way is to blow into 
the crevices where they mostly congregate “a niix- 
ture of equal weights of powdered borax and Persian 
insect powder. The operation is to be repeated fre- 
quently. but, with a little per-everance, the insects 
can be after awhile completely destroyed. Another 
method. employed by some with reported success. 
is to feed the roaches regularly every night with a 
mixture of flour, water, and phosphorus paste. We 
would prefer the first way, because no poisons are 
employed, but phosphorus p2ste has a taste and ap- 
pearance so easily recognizable that scarcely any 
danger need be apprehended from its use, 

L. R. C. (Yarmouth, Me.).—The nature of the old 
preparation known under the name of Flores Mar- 
tioles is fully explained in Wood and Bache, and 
therefore, we presume, well known to you. But 
what can be the formula of a Compound Elixir of 
Flores Martiales is more than we are able to say. 
Some of our correspondents may possibly supply 
some information on the subject, 
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D. ( Boston Highlands, Mass.).—(1.) We never heard 


of any formula given or suggested by Dr. Aitken for | 
making Syrup of Phosphates of Iron, Strychnia, | 


and Cinchonidia. (2.) Receipts for the artificial 
flavors named in your letter are given in the present 
number in answer to another correspondent. 

R. W. G. (Annapolis, Md.).—The Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy have adopted the following for- 
mula. It ought to be considered good authority in 
your locality: 

Compound Chloroform Liniment, 


Chloroform........ .. Perry ee 2 fluid ounces. 

Tincture of aconite root........ Hi % 

Soap liniment .............20. 1+ Bad . 
Mix. 


F. L. M. (Newark, N. J.).—To Cement Hard 
Rubber, a mixture of shellac and pitch, melted 
together, and applied hot, is generally recommended. 

J. J. H. ( Cleveland, O.).—(1.) The only legitimate 
manner of obtaining Hard Lard is to render it 
during cold weather, especially late in winter or 
early in the spring of the year. All additions of 
foreign matters, injurious or not injurious to health, 
are nothing else than adulterations. We have no 
advice or information to give in this direction. (2.) 
There is no officinal preparation of aconitia for in- 
ternal use. 


J. H. A.( Greensboro, Ala.).—From all appearances, 
your mineral specimens contain nothing more valu- 
able than sulphide and oxide of iron. Gold is not 
the only mineral substance which is insoluble in 
all acids. Common sand or mica has the same 
property. Yet if you have some reason to think 
you have discovered a yein of one of the precious 
metals, you should send a specimen to some assayer 
in one of the large cities of the Southern or Northern 
States. But they are all accustomed to undertake 
no analysis unless they are paid in advance, or their 
expenses are guaranteed by responsible persons. 


D. S. Maddox (Denver, Colo.)- communicates the 
following receipt, which, in his experience, is supe 
rior to any that he has ever used: 

Simple Elixir. 


Oil Of ‘Jemnon sc. cette oe -+----- 20 drops, 
GOMER Sie cae oo 26 et eae Finck 
EGET 20 ob) a Aealet ire catetes 10 

AlcohOleater ssc. eee ee 4 ounces, 

IW BLOP Sse ae cco e ee ee eas ce toe sf 

PUPAL Lene es antucuca ete A eee eS 

Carbonate of magnesia........ 3 drachms, 


Rub the oils with the magnesia; then add the water, 
and filter. To the filtered liquid add the sugar and 
alcohol; after the sugar has dissolved. filter again 
When finished the elixir should be transparent and 
of a light straw color. 

R. P. (Hot Srrings, Ark.).—(1.) The formula of 
Liquor Onit Compositus is given in the latest 
edition of Wood and Bache. (2.) We scarcely un- 
derstand whut you mean by Cochineal Paste. For 
what purpore is it to be employed? (3.) A number 
of very good receipts for cologne are to be found 
in the back numbers of Tue Drueaists CIRCULAR. 
The choice between them is a question of taste that 
we would not like to decide. 


M. L. F. (Bloomington, Il.).—(1.) We cannot ex- 
plain the particular effect of bicarbonate of soda on 
your stomach after you use tohacco, (2) Hydro- 
bromic Acid. The usual dose of Dr. Wade's 
hydrobromic acid is from one to two fluid drachms, 
properly diluted. What is the maximum dose it is 
difficult to say, hydrobromie acid having been used 
only lately in therapentics. 


R. R. 8. (New York).—The cement alluded to, in 
answer to another correspondent, for the purpose of 
mending hard rubber, may possibly answer for a 
broken vulcanized rubber tooth plate. 


&. (St. Louis, Mo.).—To Burn Lard Oil. 
No addition is likely to cause this oil to burn bright- 
ly and without smoke. The proper way is, pro- 
bably, to use a lamp with a strong draught that will 
effect complete combustion. 

W. H. (Baltimore, Mda.).—Fluid Extract or 
Licorice and Sulphate of Cinchonidia, 
The incompatibility between these two substances 
is the same as between the fluid extract in question 
and sulphate of quinia. The salt is only soluble in 
acid menstrua, and all acids decompose the extract 
of heorice, precipitating the glycyrrhizin, its sweet 
principle. There is no way to make a presentable 
mixture of the two except to stir the sulphate into 
the fluid extract just before it is to be administered. 


W. J. B. (Hannibal, N. Y.).—Dose of the Pre- 
parations of Gelsemium, The difference in 
the doses given by various writers is due, we be- 
lieve, to the fact that some use the fresh and others 
the dry root for making the tincture. The dose of 
the tincture, made by macerating four troy ounces of 
the fresh root in one pint of diluted alcohol, is from 
ten drops to a fluid drachm. The dose of the offi- 


cinal fluid extract, made with the dry root and 
strong alcohol, is from two to three minims, to be- 
gin with. 


W. H. W. (Nashville, Tenn.) may find the process 
for preparing Hydrogen Diowide, alias Oxygenated 
Water, described in almost all treatises on phar- 
macy or chemistry. 


P. B. (Detroit, Mich.).—We have no recollection 


| of ever having seen in Taz Drueoists CrRcuLAR a 


receipt for a cern ointment of so extraordinary a 
composition as that described in your communica- 
tion; but one well recommended, and at least 
rational in appearance, was published this year in 
August, page 153. Perhaps itis the one to which 
you have reference. 


F. M. F. (Chicago, Iil.).—If by ‘“‘ Thapsis” you 
mean Thapsta, we answer that a moderately ful] 
account of the drug was given in THe Druaaists 
CircuLar of July, 1880. The article occupies near- 
ly three columns. at the beginning of the number 
Should “‘Thapsis” be intended to meun a different 
substance, more particulars would be desirable. 

A. H. K. (Sutton, Neb.).—The following is recom- 
mended as a good purgative to cure Biliousness 
in Hogs: . 


SALAD: .2.< Scie asides hes heaee se eke 30 grains. 
Sulphate ..2 siete cee ieee 2 drachms. 


Black sulphide of antimony ..,.... 30 grains, 
Mix. To be given in one dose in thick gruel or 
swill. 

Ff A. R. (Irvington, N. ¥.).—A Question of 
Practice. Ourcorrespondent asks: ‘“ In labelling 
a prescription that should be shaken before it is 
taken, is it proper to affix a ‘shake label? if not 
ordered by the physician?’ In reply, we answer 
that, in our opinion, scarcely any doubt exists in 
this respect. The intention of the physician being 
evidently that the patient should take each time 
an equal dose of all the ingredients of the medicine, 
and not the whole of one of them when the bottom 
of the bottle is reached, a ‘shake label? is neces- 
sary whenever the mixture contains one or more 
substances insoluble and not properly suspended in 
the liquid. This is, of course, supposing that the 
prescription cannot be made by any legitimate 
manipwiation in such’a manner that all the ingre- 
dients will remain dissolved and permanently sus- 
pended. The other query is published elsewhere to 
elicit the opinion of our readers, 

J. A. T. (Detroit, Mich.).—The number of the 
journal to which you allude in your letter was pub- 
lished more than twenty-four years ago, and is not 
in our files. The best way would probably be to 
write to the publisher, who may possibly be able to 
rupply a copy of it. 

G. L. K. (Youngstown, 0.).— Gregory's Mixture is 
one of the old names of the preparation, now offi- 
cinal, under the designation of Compound Powder 
of Rhubarb. The same question was already an- 
swered in this year, in January, page 41. 


W. T. B. (Breoklyn, N. Y.).—Orange Flower 
Water and Neroli. The distillation of these 
products differs in no special particulars from the 
ordinary method followed when both the water and 
the essential oil have a merchantable value. For a 
description of the process we would refer you to 
pharmaceutical treatises. The main difficulty in 
this country is, in the places where orange trees grow, 
to obtain a careful picking of the flowers and their 
Separation from all leaves, twigs, unripe oranges, 
and other foreign matters, before they are placed 
into the stills. This requires more patience and at- 
tention than can well be demanded from the average 
Florida laborer, and on this very selection the 
quality of the product chiefly depends. 


HZ. (Wilson, N. C.):—To Dye Dried Grasses. 
Most colors can be obtained by dipping the grasses 
in alcoholic solutions of aniline colors. In this 
manner very fine shades of purple, blue, yellow, 
green, and maroon can be produced moderately 
fast and perfectly harmless. For pink and flesh 
colors, the pink saucers found in most drug stores 
are more satisfactory. From the nature of your 
query we are compelled to answer in a general man 
ner. Bnt if you had specified what colors you have 
succeeded in applying so “beautifully? and ex- 
plained by what process, you would have benefited 
some of our readers, and rendered our task easier 
and more satisfactory to all. 

R. W. W. (Three Rivers, Quebec).—(1.) Below we 
append several formulas, recommended in Dr. John 
King’s American Dispensatory, for administering oil 
of chenopodium. They cannot be said to be very 
elegant, but the medicine cannot fail to be efficacious 
if the patient can be made to take it: 

Compound Wormseed Mixture, 


I. Castor oil..t2 as sta2-02 1 fluid ounce. 
Oil of chenopodium........... 1 “  drachm. 
try) SAMBO Reed. 2 cu. ss. ie s 
Tincture of myrrh........ ... b te = 


Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful for an adult. 


IL Castor oll 5 >:.c: hasten ot 1 


fluid ounce. 
Oil of chenopodium..... Bhs eta “s 
«anise seed......... . 4 “© drachms, 
Tincture of myrrh........ 44 “ drachm. 
Oil of turpentine......... 10 minims. 
Crotomronr ct 2... eons 1 minim. 
Mix, Dose, one teaspoonful for an adult. 
Vermifuge Oils, 
Oaptor Oia cts icc sect ee ctae 1 fluid ounce. 
Oil of chenopodium ........... 1 4 - 
ie) OTR Enete sat. Fen wy“ 5 
yo" EINBO BOOM. 3.288 Se. tee % * . 
Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful for an adult. 


(2.) For a good vermifuge containing no oil of 
chenopodium, we can recommend nothing better 
than santonine, or its compound, the syrup of 
santonate of soda. It may be a little expensive, but 
it is a first-class article. (3) and (4). Your queries 
regarding extract and syrup of ginger were substan- 
tially answered in the October number. 


P.—We could easily name a dozen or more pre- 
parations entitled to the designation of Compound 
Powder of Nitre. You should supply more informa- 
tion than a bare name to enable us to identify the 
particular powder referred to. 


R. T. (Chicago, Il.).—(1.) To Keep Steel 
Bright, a good way is to varnish it with shellac 
or copal varnish. Some recommend a mixture of 
lard and resin, melted together, and applied very 
thin. (2.) For Cleaning Brass, the follow- 
ing is said to be very satisfactory: 


Oxelic avid -:5)t. 4 Mia te.<t aes - 4 drachms. 
Rotten stone.4 os wees ee t = 
Water.icf S879) 22a e kh Bree 4 ounces, 


Rub well till the metal is bright, then polish up with 
whiting and water. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 

F. A. R. (Irvington, N. ¥.) asks: “In making an 
inventory of stock, what value should be put on 
Prescriptions on File in books of about one 
thousand each?” 

J. L. B.( Brooklyn, N. ¥.) desires to know what is 
the composition of ** Horton's Fever and 
Ague Cure?’ The medicine was prescribed by 
a Brooklyn physician, who sent the patient to the 
pharmacy of a competitor of our correspondent. 
Inquiries being made, neither the prescriber nor the 
recommended druggist-could or would give any in- 
formation respecting the nature of the compound, 

P. (Macon, Ga.) writes to ask why it is that Cim- 
namon Water made with true oil of cinnamon 
becomes cloudy in a few days, while that made with 
common cassia will be permanently clear? Before 
answering the query we would like to know whether 
the fact mentioned by our correspondent is always 
observed under all circumstances. 


Publisher’s Notice.—Special Offer for 
1881. 

ALL new subscriptions to Tur Drue- 
GISTS. CIRCULAR received during November 
and December will date from January 1, 
1881; the October, November, and Decem- 
ber numbers will be sent free. 

The October number, which contains 
forty-five formulas for elixirs, is alone 
worth, to many druggists, the price of a 
year’s subscription. i 


PREMIUMS. 


1. For each NEw subscription sent to us 
by an old subscriber, accompanied by a re- 
newal of his own subscription, we will 
allow a cash premium of Jifty cents; in 
other words, $2.70 will pay for one old and 
one new subscription; or, 

2. For two subscriptions, one old and 
one new, at regular price ($1.60 each), we 
will mail free any one of the following 
books: 

Primer of Chemistry. 

Quarter of a dozen of Seguin's Prescrip- 
tion Blanks (small size), 


f The Throat and the Voice. 
Long Life, and How to Reach It, 
Eyesight, and How to Care for It. 
| Sea Air and Sea Bathing. 
The Skin in Health and Disease. 
The Mouth and the Teeth. 
Brain Work and Overwork, 
Winter and Its Dangers. 
Summer and Its Diseases, 
Hearing, and How to Keep It. 


American Health Primers. 
ows 


Our Homes. 
| School and Industrial Hygiene. 


3, For one old and two new subscriptions, 


[ November, 1880. 


at regular price, we will mail free any one 

of the following books: y 
Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels. 
L. & B.’s Physician's Visiting List (25 

Patients). : 
Pereira’s Physician’s Prescription Book. 
Cleaveland’s Pronouncing Med. Lexicon. 
Pocket Therapeutics and Dose Book. 
Wilson on the Skin and Hair. 
Philosophy of Marriage. 


4. For one old and three new subscriptions, 
at the regular price, we will mail free 
either cf the following books: 

U.S. Pharmacopeia (cloth). 

L. & B.’s Phys. Visiting List (50 P.). 

Bernay’s Notes for Students in Chemis- 
try. 

Pollock’s Botanical Index, 

The Complete Practical Distiller, 

Manual of Hypodermic Medication. 

; Chloroform: its Action and Administra- 
tion. 

5. For one old and four new subscripty 
at regular price, we will mail free ej 
the following books: 

U.S. Pharmacopeia (leather), 

Hobb’s Botanical Index. 

Pharmacop@ia Germanica (trans. 

Beasley’s Druggist’s Receipt Book. 

Nelson’s Druggist’s Pocket Price 

Student’s Guide to Materia Medica. 

Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical Directory o 
Crude Drugs. 

Medical Student’s Vade Mecum. 

The acceptance of these offers requires 
cash advance payments respectively, as 
follows: 

The first $2.70; the second $3.20; the 
third $4.80; the fourth $6.40; fifth $8. 

Special Offer for November and December 
only.—If you wish to give your medical 
patrons appropriate Christmas presents, 
send us, b<fore January 1, $2.35, and we 
will credit you with one year’s subscrip- 
tion and mail to you, free of postage, a 
copy of Lindsay & Blakiston’s Physician’s 
Visiting List. It is the best Visiting List 
in the market (regular price, $1). 

To those of our subscribers who have 
not yet paid for the current year we wish 
to say that we cannot buy paper and pay 
printers without money. If Tur Drua- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR is worth having it is worth 
paying for. If you cannot get thirteen 
cents’ worth of information out of each 
number, oblige us by ordering your sub- 
scription discontinued. 

eee 


Our Philadelphia Agent, 


W. M. Dicxson, 619 Walnut street, is au- 
thorized to receive advertisements and sub- 
scriptions for THe Druearsts CrrcuLaR 
at our lowest rates, collect money, and 
give receipts therefor. Mr. D. attends 
personally to all business connected with 
this bapile int ihe which he has been agent 
nearly twenty-four years—and never em- 
ploys sub-agents or collectors. 


ooe 


International Congress of Medical 
Sciences. 


At the sixth session of the International 
Medical Congress, held in Amsterdam, the 
general desire was to have the next meet- 
ing in England. The committee of organi- 
zation, just constituted, have named Lon- 
don as the place of reunion in 188t. The 
official languages will be English, German, 
and French. The Congress is placed under 
the patronage of H. M. the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. 

Besides the general sittings, the work of 
the Congress will be divided between fif-* 
teen sections. The fifteenth of these is 
devoted to Materia Medica and Pharmaco- 
logy. 

3 museum of objects relating to medical 
sciences will be open during the meeting. 

The committee will definitely decide on 
the programme on April 30, 1881, and all 
communications in reference to the Con- 
gress should be addressed, before this date, 
to the Secretary General, Mr. McCormac, 
13 Harley Street, London, W, 


ieee ae 
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The Kings County Board of Pharmacy. 


Ar the last meeting of the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society, October 12th, 
Dr. G. M. Baker, President of the County 
Board of Pharmacy, read a very full re- 
port of the transactions of the Board dur- 
ing the first year of its existence. Similar 
bodies organized under legislative sanction 
for supervising the practice of phurmacy 
in various localities have now been in 
operation for some time, and more or less 
meagre reports of their doings have, now 
and then, been presented to the public, 
but the Kings County Board of Pharmacy 
supply for the first time a frank and full 
account of the workings of a pharmacy 
law in one of the large cities of the United 
States. The evident sincerity and frank- 
ness of the report make the document 
quite interesting and instructive to phar- 
maceutists in general, and boards of phar- 
macy in particular. 

After reciting at length the efforts made 
and the difficulties encountered in securing 
the enactment of the law, and pointing 
out the onerous duties imposed upon the 
Board, Dr. Baker enters into a description 
of the workings of the law as it applied 
to those not already entitled to registration. 
Preliminary notices having been published 
in the daily papers, the first application for 
examination, he says, was made on the 
fourth day of August, 1879, and on the 
tenth of September the first meeting of 
the Board for examinations was held. 
From this time until the third of Novem- 
ber examinations.were held weekly, and 
after this the Board met on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

After the first tide of willing applicants, 
it became difficult to secure the attendance 
of those still requiring examination. 
Special personal notices were given to 
each, and in many instances peremptory 
notice was requisite to secure attention. 
In some few instances even this did not 
suffice, and it became necessary to serve 
the legal notices upon both employer and 
assistant. 

In the matter of qualification, it has been 
the purpose of the Board during this the 
first year of its existence to make the ex- 
amination practical, reasonably compre- 
hensive, moderately thorough, though 
leaning rather toward leniency. This 
was thought to be no more than fair toward 
those who had been years in the business, 
who were competent in practice, but who 
might have insufficient theoretical know- 
ledge. 

The following abstract from the report 
of the Secretary presents numerically the 
work of the Board during the year. 

Six hundred and seven applications 
have been received. Three hundred and 
forty of these claimed registration on 
account of practical experience; ninety- 
eight on account of certificates of qualifi- 
cation from some college of pharmacy or 
recognized Board; and one hundred and 
six applied for examination. 

Registration has been granted to five 
hundred and forty-three; seven have 
been refused registration, and fifty-seven 
cases are still pending, most of which are 
forexamination. Of the five hundred and 
forty-three to whom registration has been 
granted, two hundred and ninety-eight are 
registered as proprietors, twenty-one as 
superintendents, and two hundred and 
twenty-four as clerks. One clerk and three 
proprietors are females. 

The total number of drug stores in the 
county is three hundred and twenty-five, 
of which eleven are located in the county 
towns, 

Three hundred and fourteen have com- 
plied with the law as to registration and 
in otber respects so far as the Board have 
official information. Seven proprietors 
are awaiting the results of examination, 
and four are in open violation of the law. 

Ninety new stores have been established 
during the year, and three have gone out 
of business. Seven deaths have occurred 
among those registered as proprietors, 
their stores being now conducted under 
the charge of registered superintendents. 
Two deaths have occurred among those 


‘ registered as clerks. 


Of the ninety-eight examined sixty-nine 
passed successfully, and have been regis- 
tered. Fifty-seven of this number were 
successful at the first examination; eleven 
required a second opportunity, and one 
was successful at the third trial. Four 
applicants having failed to pass at the 
second examination were allowed to renew 
their application, and have not yet come 
up under the renewal. One or more of 
these are in charge of stores, either as pro- 


prietor or superintendent, and, on account 
of the summer vacation of the Board, 
have been allowed to hold over until an 
opportunity occurs for again testing their 
acquirements. These cases are excep- 
tional; it is not expected that like indul- 
gence will be generally extended; on the 
contrary, I think it may safely be con- 
sidered that the second examination for 
which the law provides will conclude the 
case as far as practice in this county is 
concerned. 

The Secretary, by the direction of the 
Board, made two inspections of the county, 
visiting every store. On the first inspection, 
during the months of December and Jan- 
uary, seven proprietors ‘and sixty-eight 
clerks were discovered who had not regis- 
tered. All these, with three exceptions, 
have since either complied with the law, 
or left their places to be filled by others 
properly authorized. The second inspec- 
tion, while showing a less number of 
flagrant violations, still reveal many minor 
irregularities. 

The Board are of opinion that the semi- 
annual visit of the Secretary, although 
outside the actual specification of the law, 
is barely sufficient to secure compliance 
with its requirements. Though fully in- 
formed of their duty, not a few are still 
persistently derelict. On thesame subject, 
the Secretary says: ‘‘I am convinced that 
unless inspection is continued, the regis- 
tration of clerks will in a short time become 
to a great extent a dead letter, and that in 
many instances compliance with the law 
in this respect is secured only through 
fear of detection.” 

Respecting the general effect of the law 
on the profession in Kings County, Dr. 
Baker makes’the following remarks: ‘‘ Re- 
cognizing as we do the weakness of the law 
as a coercive instrument, it is not at all our 
purpose to deny its beneficial influence. 
Coercive measures are needed only for the 
wilful and lawless. The great bulk of 
the profession in Kings County have 
yielded a cheerful and loyal obedience to 
the requirements of the law, and have ren- 
dered the duties of the Board as light and 
pleasant as possible. In so doing they 
have already received in some measure 
their best reward. The Pharmacopoeia 
and Dispensatory have become books of 
reference and study. Proprietors and 
clerks have become students where they 
previously considered themselves masters. 
The habit of study thus coutracted will 
not soon be lost, and will redound to their 
own good, as well as to the good of the 
community.” 

In regard to the future, the President of 
the Board makes the following reflections: 
“Under the provisions of the law, the 
Kings County Pharmaceutical Society be- 
comes the beneficiary of the Board to the 
extent of any surplus after the payment of 
‘expenses. Judging from the experience 
of the past year, the benefits to accrue will 
not be of a pecuniary nature. The receipts 
from all sources during the year amount 
to fifteen hundred and ninety-two dollars, 
and the expenses to nine hundred and 
forty-eight dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Hereafter the only source of revenue will 
be the examination and registration of 
those newly entering the drug business in 
thiscounty. The income from this source 
will probably be inconsiderable. Unless 
other means of revenue are provided by a 
change of the law, it is not easily seen how 
the functions of the Board can be con- 
tinued beyond the term of the present 


members.” 
——_- - eee ———- 


A School for Wholesale Drug Clerks. 


A NEw pharmaceutical school will short- 
ly be opened in Brunswick, Germany, in 
which young men are to be specially edu- 
cated for the wholesale trade. Particular 
attention will be given to pharmacognosy, 
the recognition of adulterations, micro- 
scopical investigations, and botany. The 
course will comprise two sessions, and the 
fee for each session will be $37.50. As 
adulterated drugs frequently reach the re- 
tail trade through mistakes made by the 
wholesale buyer, this is a step in the right 
direction, and an example that might be 
followed with advantage by colleges of 
pharmacy in this country. 

--- oe 
The Belgian Pharmacopoeia. 


Art the session of the 10th of May, the 
Secretary of the Interior announced to the 
Senate that the new Phamacopeeia is nearly 
complete. Only the Latin translation re- 
mains to be done, and the whole work will 
probably be published this year, 
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Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. | 

Tue first pharmaceutical meeting of the | 
session 1880-81 was held at the College 
hall, October 19th, President D. Parrish in | 
the chair. The former registrar, T, 8, 
Wiegand, was ununimously re-elected to 
the same position, 

Donations of unripe fruit of Coniwm mac- 
ulatum, prepared and presented by Dr. 
Manly Smith; also of a fine specimen of 
Veratrum viride, were announced. 

A discussion on the plan of making ce- 
rates without stirring, as suggested by Pro- 
fessor Remington at a previous meeting, 
brought out the experience of W. B. Webb, | 
which was unfavorable. Professor Rem- 
ington said it was only intended for cera- 
tum resinze and ceratum resins composi- 
tum, and that Mr. Taylor, one of the Com- | 
mittee on the Revision of the Pharmaco- 
peeia, approved of it. 

Dr. Fowler exhibited a specimen of the 
oil of Asarum Canadense, prepared by 
Schimmell, of Leipsic. Dr. Squibb showed 
a number of other products, and some of 
them the result of oxidation, and all quite | 
interesting. 

Professor Sadtler mentioned the case of 
a foreign house who had purchased a large 
quantity of essential oil of mustard from 
Russia, and finding it contaminated with 
bisulphide of carbon, made some reclama- 
tions. A judicial investigation brought 
out the curious fact that all essential oil of 
mustard contains a small quantity of bi- 
sulphide of carbon, whether made from 
Russian or other seed, or synthetically, al- 
though in the present case it was largely 
adulterated with it. 

Professor Maisch being called on, gave 
the meeting some account of his recent 
visit to Europe. Although he took the 
trip merely as a matter of recreation, he 
was favored with interviews with many of 
the most distinguished pharmaceutists of 
the parts of the Old W orld which his limited 
time permitted him to visit. Having land- 
ed at Antwerp, he described the appear- 
ance of the dispensing establishments in 
that city, and also in others, and gave some 
interesting accounts of their proprietors. 


-—— eee — ——— 


Proposed Pharmaceutical Association in 
Illinois. 


To protect themselves against unjust 
legislation, and the overcrowding of the 
profession by incompetent and unscrupu- 
Jous men, the druggists of Dlinois are tak- 
ing steps toward organizing an association 
that will make itself heard and respected. 

To this effect, it is proposed to call a 
convention ofedruggists to meet at some 
central point of the State (Springfield, 
Bloomington, Peoria, or Chicago) some 
time during next November or December, 
when the draft of a Pharmacy Bill will be 
submitted for revision and adoption. It 
is expected that the proceedings of the 
convention will be inaugurated by the for- 
mation of a permanent State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 

The preliminary circular, looking to con- 
certed action, is signed by W. W. Marmon, 
of Bloomington, and approved by G. Buck 
and E. B. Stuart, of Chicago; P. W. 
Harts, Springfield; E. M. Bray, Jolict ; 
E. Marsh, Alton, and Clark & Clark, 
Galesburg. Every druggist of the State is 
requested to send his adhesion and to ex- 
press his views regarding the provisions of 
the proposed pharmacy laws. The formal 
call for the convention, it is expected, will 
soon be issued, All communications re- 
lating to the above are to be addressed to 
W. W. Marmon, Bloomington, Ill. 


——_ eo eo —____ 


A French Doctor on Gluttony. 


Dr. GAETAN DELAUNAY, in a recent es- 
say on biology, addressed to the French 
Academy of Sciences, devotes a chapter 
to the study of gowrmandise or gluttony, 
which, in the opinion of the scientific 
writer, is more commonly observable in 
men in proportion as they are lower down 
in the scale of civilization. Intellectual 
development and an immoderate love of 
eating and drinking are rarely to be met 
with in the same person, those who are 
most addicted to gluttony being savages, 
negroes, idiots—all. in short, whose brains 
lie dormant. In European countries, he 
remarks that, as a rule, the poor are more 
given to gluttony than the rich, the peasant 
than the tradesman, the women than the 
men, children and old persons than adults, 
the weak than the strong, fanatics than free- 


|men; sixthly, independent persons, 


|artists and literary men. 


| gluttons than dress-makers. 
|ily admitting that mental and intellectual 


doctor, the profession or calling in modern 
French society most remarkable for vi- 
vacity at the dinner-table is the clerical 
profession. First on the list of gluttoas; 


ithen, he places prelates and priests; sec- 


ondly, diplomatists; thirdly, magistrates, 
fourthly, superior state functionaries, 
such as state councillors and others of 
similar rank; fifthly, bankers and financial 
who 
live on their income in idleness; and lastly, 
Dr. Delaunay’s 
theory is, in a word, that the greater the 
intelligence, the more the mind is engaged 
or the brain works, the less disposition 
there is for gluttony; and following up 
this theory he points out, we presume from 


| personal observation, that amongst artistic 


classes musicians, whom he considers are 


|the least intelligent, are the most fond of 
| good cheer, and in the category of singers, 


tenors are greater giuttons than baritones. 
With regard to gentlemen of the brush and 
chisel, it is the painters who are more ad- 
dicted to inordinate eating than sculptors, 
painters of what is called genre being more 


| gourmand than landscape painters. Women, 


this young laureate of the Academy tells us, 
are more greedy than men; milliners, adds 
the doctor—who seem to enjoy the privi- 
lege of penetrating into all the dining- 
rooms of France—being decidedly greater 
Whilst read- 


culture lessens the attractions of the table, 
as a general rule, one is inclined to think 
that in placing prelates and diplomatists in 
the first rank of gluttons, Dr. Delaunay 
has calumniated: the Church and diplo- 
macy.—The Caterer. 
— —-~-— @> 6 ———_——_ —-——- 
A Digestive Ferment in the Juice of 
the Fig Tree. 


THE researches undertaken by M. Bou- 
chut in connection with Prof. A. Wurtz on 
the juice of Carica papaya have induced 
him to inquire whether the properties of 
papaine are not connected with a general 
carnivorous property in the juices of many 
other plants. For the present he has estab- 
lished this property as existing in the milky 
juice of the fig tree. This juice is scanty 
and difficult to collect, and its properties 
vary in quality according to the more or 
less advanced stage of vegetation. The 
author’s experiments were made with juice 
from Provence, collected in the month of 
April. Five grammes of the partially co- 
agulated juice were placed in a glass with 
60 grammes of distilled water and 10 
grammes moist fibrine, and exposed to a 
temperature of 50°. By evening the fibrine 
was completely digested. Ten more gram- 
mes of fibrine were then added and digested 
in twelve hours; then 12 grammes, then 15 
grammes, at intervals of a day or two, until 
90 grammes fibrine had been acted upon. 
The solution had a decided odor of good 
meat-broth, free from putridity. 

2° 


Utilization of Waste. 


A NOTABLE instance of the utilization of 
waste is to be foundin the smelting works 
of the Greek Laurium Company at Ergas- 
teria, where the material operated upon for 
several vears past has been the slag (score) 
of the ancient lead mines of Laurium. 
This slag, however, is now nearly ex- 
hausted, and the company is now operat- 
ing chiefly upon the ekbolades or rejected 
materials of the ancient mines. ‘Il'hese 
still exist in enormous quantities, and al- 
though the yield of lead from them is con- 
siderably smaller, twenty tons daily instead 
of thirty, the yield of silver is larger. It 
is computed that the materials rejected by 
the old miners contain in their natural 
state 5 to 6 per cent. of lead and 1,250 
grammes of silver per ton, whilst the slag 
yielded only about 700 grammes of silver 
to each ton of lead produced. Upwards 
of three thousand hands are employed in 
this utilization of the waste of former 
generations, and among the staff are to be 
found a medical man and a pharmaceutist. 
—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


re 


Pills and Shot. 


A pocToR being out for a day’s shoot- 
ing, took an errand boy to carry the game 
bag. Entering a field of turnips the dog 
pointed, and the boy, overjoyed at the 
prospect of his master’s success, exclaimed : 
‘«Lor, master, there’s a covey ; if you get 
near em won't you physic’em ?” ** Physic 
them, you young rascal, what do you 
mean ?” said the doctor. ‘‘ Why, kill’em, 


thinkers, etc. According to the learned 


to be sure,” replied the lad. 
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Cultivation and Preparation of Vanilla. 


From several inquiries recently made 
by readers of THe Druaersts CrrcuLaR, 
more than one druggist has had his atten- 
tion called to the possibility of cultivating 
vanilla in some of the Sonthern States, the 
climate of which gives a fair promise of 
success, We find in the Répertotre de 
Pharmacie an extract from a paper by M 
Jaillet, which conveys all the information 
necessary to cultivate the plant in ques- 
tion, and, what is more important, to pre- 
pare the bean so as to have it in a market- 
able condition. 

To begin with, the author states his 
opinion that the division of the various 
commercial vanillas in several species is 
purely arbitrary. From his personal ob- 
servations he comes to the conclusion that 
there is but one species, the Vanilla plani 
folia, the others being only varieties pro- 
duced by varving conditions of soil and 
cultivation. There are, he admits several 
species of vanilla, but all those found in 
commerce belong to the V. planifolia. 

Leaving aside the botanical description 
of the plant, we come at once to the mode 
of cultivation. In Mexico, vanilla is 
planted in a field or a forest. To render a 
forest fit for growing a crop, all under- 
brush, climbers, and large trees are to be 
cut and removed, young saplings only 
being preserved to serve as supports to the 
vanilla, and preference being given to trees 
having a milky sap. 

Near each tree two cuttings are placed 
side by side in the following manner: In a 
shallow trench, one and a half inch deep 
and sixteen inches long three knots of the 
cutting, previously deprived of leaves, are 
laid and covered up with brush, dead 
leaves, ete. The remainder of the cutting. 
three to four feet long, is placed against the 
tree and tied to it. The supporting trees 
should be no nearer than twelve or fifteen 
feet apart, to give sufficient room for the 
development of the plant. After a month. 
the cuttings have taken root, and must be 
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other countries where the vanilla plant is 
left to itself, it takes a length of twelve to 
twenty-six inches of vine to produce one 
bean. while the number of flowers growing 
on this length of stem is more than forty, 
all of which can be artificially fecundated. 
Edmond Albius, a former slave in the 
colony, was the discoverer of the best pro- 
cess for performing this operation. Before 
him it was practised with variable success 
by cutting the lamellum of the flower, 
which is an obstacle to the natural fecun- 
dation, but the negro Edmond showed 
that by slipping the lamellum under the 
anther, the orifices of this organ come in 
immediate contact with the stigma. In 
this manner it is possible to obtain more 
than three thousand five hundred beans on 
asingle plant. Such a forcing, however, 
would cause the death of the vine before 
the fruits could ripen. For this reason, 
the proper way is to choose on each cluster 
the finest flowers, and only fecundate those 
presenting a large and fleshy peduncle. 
Each cluster is to bear only five or six 
fruits, and the fecundation of the ovary is 
assured when the flower persists and dries 
on the end of the fruit. This obtained, the 
remainder of the cluster, with all its buds, 
is to be cut off. 


HARVESTING THE VANILLA. 


The fecundated flower dries on the 
ovary, and in a few days falls off, leaving 
on the fruit what is called the umbilic, 
that is, a persisting gynostem. The fruit 
continues growing till the end of the first 
month, but it must be left on the stem six 
months longer, to ripen completely. Each 
bean must be gathered separately, and not 
the whole cluster, but the only sign show- 
ing that the fruit is ripe is the crackling 
observed when the pod is pressed with the 
fingers. The changes of color are not dis- 
tinct enough to he taken as guides. Yet it 
is as important to avoid gathering the 
bean too soon as too late. If. too ripe, the 
pods are apt to split during the curing; if 


carefully kept free from weeds and briers 
of all kinds. On the third year, the plant 
thus planted begins to bear fruit, and con- 
tinues for many years. 

When, on the contrary. a field on a flat 
land or river bottom is selected, Mexicans 
first plough it up thoroughly and on it 
raise acrop of maize. While this is grow- 
ing, the field becomes, it appears, covered 
with a quantity of young lactescent trees of 
the fig family, which after a year or 
eigliteen months are large» and strong 
enough to support vanilla. Then the set- 
ting of the plants is performed in the man- 
ner already described, and from these the 
finest product is obtained. 

In the Island of Reunion the mode 
of cultivating vanilla is entirely different. 
In Mexico, where the fecundation of the 
flower is left to nature, the plant is allowed 
to climb up into the trees, while in Reunion, 
where fecundation is artificially performed, 
the plant must not grow out of human 
reach. The plantation. may be started in 
a forest orin an open field. In the first 
case the cuttings are set at the foot of 
trees, and different trunks are connected 
together by sticks of bamboo or other 
wood placed horizontally, so as to forma 
sort of lattice on which the vanilla can 
grow and spread freely: In no case are 
the trees ever cut down, for the plant loves 
a moist ground, and fears a burning sun. 
It is under these large trees that the vanilla 
plant is seen in its typical form, vigorous 
and richly productive. In the second case 
the planter must first proceed to grow the 
supports for his future plantation. For 
this purpose preference is given to the 
Jatropha cureas, the tree producing the 
physic-nut, owing to its easy and rapid 
growth and its abundant lactescent juice 
well adapted to the nutrition of the vanilla 
plant. When the trees have attained a 
size sufficient to afford enough shade to the 
plant, the cuttings are set in the following 
manner. Between all the trees, and fol- 
lowing the lines in which they are planted, 
a trench eight inches deep is dug, and in it 
the vanilla cuttings are placed and covered 
with dry leaves, straw, and a little soil. 
The rainy season is preferred for this opera- 
tion, as the cutting requires frequent wa- 
tering while it is taking root. When the 
young shoots begin to grow, they only need 
to be directed and spread on lattices pre- 
viously arranged to receive them, and after 
two years a vanilla plantation in full bear- 
ing is the result. 


ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION. 


The natural fecundation of the flower is 
arare eyent, for in Guiana, Mexico, and | 


not ripe enough, they lack fragrancy and 
proper color. 
CURING THE VANILLA. 
The ripe fruit has of itself no odor; it is 
a special fermentation which develops the 
pleasant fragrancy of vanilla. When a 


vanilla bean is left to ripen on the plant it |- 


splits in two unequal parts, and becomes 
first yellow, then brown, and finally black. 
While it is drying an unctuous liquid of a 
dark red color, called balsam of vanilla, ex- 
udes, and when quite dry the pod is brittle 
and devoid of all odor. 

Various processes are known for curing 
vanilla, They are the following: 

1. Guiana Process.—The beans are placed 
in ashes and left there tilt they begin to 
shrivel, then they are wiped off, rubbed 
with olive oil, and their lower end having 
been tied, they are left to dry in open air. 

2. Peruvian Process.—The vanilla is dip- 
ped into boiling water, tied at the end and 
hung in open air. After drying twenty 
days the beans are rubbed with castor oil, 
and a few days later pressed into bunches. 

3. Mexican Process.—As soon as gathered 
the beans are placed in heaps under a shed 
protecting them from rain and sunshine, 
and a few days later are submitted to the 
sweating process. This is carried out in two 
different ways, according to the state of 
the weather.. If it happens to be warm 
and clear, the beans are early in the morn- 
ing spread on a woollen blanket and ex- 
posed to the direct rays of thesun. About 
(2 or 1 P.M. the blanket is folded around 
the beans and the bundle is left in the sun 
for the remainder of the day. In the even- 
ing all the vanilla is enclosed in tight boxes 
so that it may sweat the whole night. The 
next day the beans are again exposed to 
the sun, and acquire then a dark coffee 
color, the shade being a deeper brown in 
proportion to the success of the sweating 
operation. Should the weather be cloudy 
the vanilla is made into bundles, and a 
number of these packed together into a 
small bale, which is first wrapped with 
woollen cloth, then with banana leaves over 
it, and finally with a stout matting, which 
is bound firmly and sprinkled with water. 
An oven is now heated to 60° ©. (140° F.), 
and the bales containing the larger beans 
are placed in it. When the temperature 
has come downto 45° ©. (118° F.) the small- 
er beans are introduced, and the oven is 
closed tightly. Twenty-four hours after- 
ward the smaller beans are taken out, and 
twelve hours later the larger ones. During 
this process the vanilla has sweated and ac. 
quired a fine maroon color. Now the dry- 
ing is to be attended to, a delicate opera- 
tion, The beans are spread on matting and 
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branches are used for carving, and, as the 
material is durable and is well suited to 
give definite outlines to the sculptor’s 
work, great labor and ingenuity are fre- 
quently expended on objects of art wrought 
in this material. The Chinese. Hindoos, 
and Cingalese have all tried their skill in 
carving coral, but the finest and most artis- 
tic work emanates from the Italian work- 
shops of Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn. 
Much of the manufacturing process, grind- 
ing, drilling, and polishing is carried on by 
women. The working of beads is princi- 
pally executed by the females of the Val 
del Bisagno, in Italy. All the operatives 
employed in cutting belong to about 100 
families in the commune of Assio; those in 
piercing and rounding to about 60 families 
living in other parts of the valley. Every 
village works exclusively at beads of a fixed 
size. 

In Genoa each manufacturer employs 
from ten to twenty or more women, who 
submit the coral to a preparatory process 
before it is given to the workers of Bisagno. 
Thirty or forty men and womer are em- 
ployed in their own homes in cutting coral 
into facets. There are also about thirty 
engravers of cameos and coral. In ail 
from 5,000 to 6,000 persons gain their liveli- 
hood in the province of Genoa either by 
fishing for, working on, or selling coral 
and this craft produces a revenue of $400,- 
000 per annum. Exports of coral are made 
from Genoa to Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
England, America, Aleppo, Madras, and 
Calcuttas Large, perfect, well-shaped 
beads are by far the most valuable form of 
coral, and these have greatly increased in 
estimation of late years. Many of the finest 
are sent to China, where they are in de- 
mand for the Mandarin’s red button of rank 
worn on the cap. Some of the natives of 
India have a preference for what may be 
called worm-eaten beads, and tons of these, 
which would not find a sale in Europe, go 
to the East, where they are esteemed from 
a superstitious belief that gods dwell in the 
little recesses or cavities of this coral, 

Connoisseurs know that of late years 
coral has risen considerably in the estima- 
tion of the fair sex. A somewhat arbitrary 
standard of beauty has, howeyer, been es- 
tablished in regard to the color. Coral, to 
be rare and valuable, must now be of a deli- 
cate pinkish, flesh-like hue, uniform in 
tint throughout, and in large pieces. The 
principal commercial varieties  distin- 
guished are red, sub-divided into deep 
crimson red, pale red, and vermilion (the 
latter rare), black, clear white, and dull 
white (the latter common). The delicate 
rose or flesh-colored, which is most prized, 
is sold at very high prices, as it is entirely 
a fancy article. In some countries red 
coral is classified by dealers into five grades: 
1, froth of blood; 2, flower of blood; 3, 4, 
5, blood of first, second, and third quali- 
ties. Dealers and workers in the material 
recognize rough tips and polished tips, 
fragments, roots of branches suitabie for 
making earings, and coral tulips for shap- 
ing into ornaments. Coral branches as- 
sume the espalier shape and other forms. 

Coral is valued, in addition to its color, 
according to its bulk, soundness, and 
freedom from flaws. Certain rare kinds, 
of pale tints, are worth twenty times their 
weight in pure gold. The fact, too, that a 
large part of the material is wasted in the 
process of manufacture adds greatly to its 
cost. The value of ordinary red coral is 
apt to fluctuate greatly at the seat of the 
fisheries. In 1867 it was worth only $4 
per pound, but it occasionally brings $10 
per pound. This variation arises not only 
from differences in quality of the gather- 
ing, but also from special circumstances 
connected with the markets of distant 
countries, the sale of the article being much 
smaller in Europe than elsewhere. 

Coral fishery is prosecuted at various 
points in the Mediterranean. The Spanish 
fishermen collect off the Cape Verde Islands, 
the product being about 24,760 pounds, of 
the value of $100,000 annually. Large 
quantities are also obtained on the south 
coast of Corsica, by Italians entirely. 
Coral is also gathered in more or less 
abundance along the coast of Tunis, Ak 
giers, Morocco, and Barbary. The num- 
ber of boats engaged in this fishery on the 
Algerian coast has averaged of late years 
about 300, more than two-thirds of which 
are Italian. The product is said tv amount 
to about 75,000 pounds. A coral bank of 
great richness is said to have been dis- 
covered on the coast of Japan, but no fishery 
of any importance has yet been begun 
there, The largest fisheries are in the vi- 
cinity of Sardina, the exports from there 


exposed every day to the sun during ‘nearly 
two months. When the drying is nearly 
complete it is finished in the shade in a dr 
place. Finally, the beans are tied in smail 
bundles ready for sale. 

4. Reunion Process.—The beans are sorted 
according to length to be scalded. The long 
beans are dipped into water at 90° C. (194° 
F.) during ten seconds, the medium size 
during fifteen seconds, and the short ones 
one minute or longer. They are then ex- 
posed to the sun between woollen blank- 
ets until they acquire the characteristic 
maroon color. After this exposure, which 
lasts from six to eight days, the beans are 
spread on hurdles and generally placed in 
garrets to dry gradually. As in the colony 
the roofs are flat and covered with tin, the 
garrets are in reality drying closets in 
which a stream of warm air continually 
circulates. The desiccation takes no longer 
than a month, the only care of the opera- 
tor being to turn the beans frequently so 
that they dry evenly. 

When the desiccation has proceeded far 
enough to allow a bean to be easily twisted 
around the finger the preparation requires 
the greatest and most minutious care. The 
operation called smoothing now begins; the 
operator must pass every bean through his 
fingers, and repeat it frequently, for on 
drying a natural fatty oil exudes from the 
vanilla, and it is to this very oil, spread on 
the whole length of the bean in measure as 
fermentation proceeds, that vanilla owes 
its lustre and suppleness. When the beans 
are sufficiently dry they are tied into bun- 
dles, each of them being composed of va- 
nilla of the same length. In this manner 
three commercial kinds are obtained, as 
follows: 

1. The fine vanilla, the length of which is 
from 20 to 28 centimetres (8 to 11 inches). 
The beans are very dark brown, unctuous, 
glossy, and clean looking. They rapidly 
become covered with an abundance of the 
frost-like efflorescence technically called 
gure. 

2. The woody vanilla, about 15 to 20 cen- 
timetres long (6 to 8 inches), lighter in color 
and presenting on their surface grey spots 
not glossy. These generally come from 
pods gathered when not fully ripe. They 
Jrost or givre very little if at all. 

3. The vanillons, which are of two sorts, 
those obtained from short but ripe fruits, 
which are excellent and frost well, and 
those from abortive or unripe fruits, which 
have no flavor of their own, and are only 
of value through the odor absorbed from 
the good beans with which they have been 
in contact for a long time. 
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Precious Coral. 

THE precious coral of commerce is, after 
pearls, the handsomest and most valuable 
production obtained from the ocean depths. 
Corals are ranged by naturalists in the ani- 
mal kingdom at the head of zoophytes or 
“‘animal plants.” They are of two kinds 
—those deposited within the tissues of the 
animal (selerodermic), and those secreted 
by the outer surface at the foot of the 
polyp (selerobasic). The coral which is 
alone used for articles of personal adorn- 
ment and works of art is known as “pre- 
cious coral” (Corallium rubrum), and is an 
example of the sclerobasic division. <A 
sclerobasic coral is a true exoskeleton, and 
is distinguished by being smooth and solid. 
The polyps, having light fringed tentacles, 
are situated on the outside of this as a com- 
mon axis, and are connected together by 
the fleshy cenosare covering the coral. The 
precious coral is mostly obtained in the 
Mediterranean, and occurs of different 
shades of color, the Barbary coast furnish- 
ing the dark red, Sardinia the yellow or 
salmon color, and the coast of Italy the 
rose-pink. In Europe the latter color is 
the most valued, while in the East the dark 
red is preferred. Occasionally the red coral 
is found white or without any coloring 
matter. Atthe Naples Maritime Interna- 
tional Exhibition a magnificent branch of 
black coral from Trapani was shown, which 
formed a finish to the trophy of aboriginal 
arms and weapons exhibited from the Pa 
cific. At Yeddo there is a black coral 
fishery which extends fifty miles north and 
south. From taking a five polish the black 
is fashioned into beads and mouth-pieces 
for cigars. The dull white is not so hard, 
and from not polishing well is cheaper. 

Coral presents to the fisherman the ap- 
pearance of a branching shrub, of a red or 
rose color, compact and solid. The mate- 
rial has the hardness and brilliancy of agate; 
it polishes like gems and shines like gar- 
net, with the tints of theruby. The large 
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amounting to $300,000 in value. The coral 
is chiefly found in the shallow waters near 
Carloforte, Alghero, and the Island of 
Maddalena. At Alghero about 190 vessels, 
manned by 1,930 sailors, are employed in 
the fishery from March to October. 
Hitherto the fishing operations have been 
conducted on the old primitive method of 
the drag net or rough dredge, formed of a 
cross of wood with a quantity of hemp at- 
tached to tear up thecoral. The diving 
bell has been made use of, but it does not 
succeed. A few French fishermen use 
diving apparatus. Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, is the principal residence of the 
coral fishers, and the place from which 
most of the boats are fitted out for the 
business. The industry is annually ac- 
quiring larger importance and the fishing 
is being prosecuted with increased energy. 
As to other corals than the precious kind, 
madrepores and other showy species are 
sometimes used for ornamental purposes. 
The horny axis of black flexible coral 
(Plesaura crassa) is used for canes and 
whips in the Bermudas, and the axis of 
fan coral (Rhipidogorgia) for skimmers in 
the same islands. Coral is used for build- 
ing purposes in the Pacific islands, Mau- 
ritius, Seychelles, and other places. Coral 
rock of recent formation, (Goguina) is,em- 
ployed in Florida*in the pest ats of 
ornamental] vases and earrings. 
—____+e—___ 
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Preparation of Opium for Smoking. 
BY HUGH MCCALLUM, HONG KONG. 


As the policy of the opium trade from 
India to China is receiving considerable at- 
tention among philanthropists, etc., in 
England, probably the following account 
of the process of preparing opium for 
smoking purposes, as conducted by the pre- 


boiling water, the wash water being re- 
boiled and used time after time. The last 
washing is done with pure water; these 
washings are used in the next day’s boil- 
ing. The residues on the calico filters are 
transferred to a large one of the samie ma- 
terial and well pressed; this insoluble resi- 
due, called nai chai (opium dirt), is the 
perquisite of the head boiling coolie, who 
finds a ready market for it in Canton, where 
it is used for adulterating or rather in man- 
ufacturing the most inferior kinds of pre- 
pared opium. The filtrate or opium solu- 
tion is concentrated by evaporation at the 
boiling point, with occasional stirring, 
until of a proper consistence, the time re- 
quired being from three to four hours; it is 
then removed from the fire and stirred with 
great vigor till cold, the cooling being ac- 
celerated by coolies with large fans. When 


quite cold it is taken to the hong and kept 
there for some months before it is consid- 
ered in prime condition for smoking. As 
thus prepared it has the consistence of a 
thin B. P. or treacly extract, and is called 
boiled or prepared opium. In this state it 
is largely exported from China to America, 
Australia, etc., being carefully sealed up in 
small pots having the name of the maker 
(.e., hong) on each. 

The Chinese recognize the following 
grades of opium: (1) ** Raw opium:” as im- 
ported from India. (2) ‘‘ Prepared opium:” 
opium made as above. (8)‘‘Opium dross:” 
the scrapings from the opium pipe. This 
is reboiled and manufactured as a second 
class prepared opium. A Chinese doctor 
stated lately at a coroner’s inquest on a case 
of poisoning that it was more poisonous 
than the ordinary prepared opium. (4) 
‘Nai chai” (opium dirt): the insoluble re- 
sidue left on exhausting the raw opium 
thoroughly with water. 


sent opium farmer in Hong Kong, may be 
of some interest to pharmaceutists. 

The boiling operations are carried on in 
a moderate sized building at Shek-tong- 
tsui, in the west end of the city of Victoria, 
where there are over eighty Chinese coolies 
and a few Indian watchmen employed, all 
of whom live on the premises. The ma- 
jority sleep in a loft immediately above the 
boiling rooms, the others in a room on the 
ground floor, which also does duty as a 
kitchen, mess room, and general store, and 
is in open communication with the boiling 
rooms. The employés may therefore be said 
to live in an atmosphere saturated with the 
odor of opium, yet all seem in good health. 
On inquiring if many of them were hab- 
itual opium smokers, the information re- 
ceived was that only one head man smoked 
regularly, but that some of the others in- 
dulged occasionally when any of their 
friends paid them a visit. 

The boiling is conducted in two rooms 
in open connection with each other, one 
being set apart for the first boiling, the 
other for the final. The first boiling room 
has a row of furnaces along each side, with 
a few rows running transversely between 
them; the other has four rows, extending 
along the whole length of the room. The 
furnaces are made of akind of fire clay and 
are of two sizes, the large size having a 
diameter of about 24 inches, the small size 
a diameter of 18 inches, the depth of each 
being about 9 inches; they are built in with 
brick, the fuel used is wood charcoal. The 
pans in which the opium is boiled are made 
of some kind of copper alloy, and are of 
two sizes so as to fit the furnaces, their 
shape being somewhat like a shallow evap- 
orating dish. 

The opium is sent every day from the 
hong (¢. ¢., shop or firm) to the boiling 
house, the previous day’s boiling being then 
returned to the hong. The average quan- 
tity boiled each day is from six to eight 
chests of Patna opium, this being the only 
kind used. 

The opium is removed from its covering 
of leaves, etc., moistened with a little water, 
and allowed to stand for about fourteen 
hours; it is then divided into pans, 24 balls 
of opium and about 10 pints of water going 
to each pan; it is now boiled and stirred 
occasionally, until a uniform mixture hav- 
ing the consistency of a thin paste is ob- 
tained. This operation takes from five to 
six hours. The paste is at once transferred 
to a larger pan and cold water added to 
about three gallons, covered and allowed to 
stand for from fourteen to fifteen hours. 
A bunch of tang suin (lamp wick, the pith 
of some plant) is then inserted well into 
the mass, the pan slightly canted, when a 
rich clear brown fluid is thus drawn off 
and filtered through chi mui paper made 
from bamboo). ‘The residue is removed to 
a calico filter and thoroughly washed with 
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What strikes one very forcibly on wit- 
nessing these operations is that the morphia 
value of the opium can have little to do 
with its smoking value, because, if so, the 
mode of manufacturing must deteriorate it 
considerably, owing to the long-continued 
moist heat it undergoes; however, there 
can be no doubt but the process described 
has after long experience been found to 
yield the drug in the most approved form 
for smoking. This opinion naturally 
raises the question, Which of the de- 
finite principles of opium or combinations 
thereof has the power when smoked, or 
rather burned in a pipe, the vapors being 
inhaled, of producing such peculiar effects? 
The elucidation of this point must be of 
great interest both to the chemist and phy- 
siologist.—Pharm. Jour. and Trans. 
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Designs Produced by Crystallization. 


A FRENCH inventor noticed the manner 
in which watery vapor in a warm room 
congeals against the glass during frosty 
weather, and forms needle-like crystals 
interlacing one another like the threads of a 
tissue. This observation gave him the idea 
of producing designs for textile fabrics by 
crystallizing various salt solutions on a 
sheet of clay. He first tried the sulphates 
of copper, Zinc, iron, alumina, and magne- 
sia. He covered five clean glass plates, 
each with the solution of one of these 
salts, placed them in a horizontal position, 
and allowed them to crystallize slowly by 
evaporation. He found further that the 
crystal form became more suited for his 
purpose when he added albumen, gum, 
starch, or gelatine to the solution, while at 
the same time the crystals became more 
resistant. He found also that different 
temperatures influenced the forms of the 
erystals, and that he could produce fantas- 
tic trees, flowers, stars, arabesques, roots, 
and even insects of interesting design. 
He went through many experiments, and 
ended by making the figures obtained per- 
manent by electrotyping, for which pur- 


pose he caused the solutions to crystallize 
upon strong plates of copper or German 
silver. A clean sheet of lead, placed on 
the finished crystallization, gave, by hy- 
draulic pressure, a metallic counterpart of 
the same. Or he used sheets of softened 


gutta percha, which received the impres- 
sion and could be used in making a copper 
deposit in the electric bath. 

The great problem, however, was to pro- 
duce a continuous design which would fit 
around the rollers with which the patterns 
are printed on woven fabrics. The de- 


tached productions of the crystallization 
on his plates did not satisfy this condition. 
He substituted, therefore, in place of his 
flat plates, metallic cylinders similar to 
those used for producing the rollers for 
calico printing. By slowly turning them 
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around their axis, while the solution on | 
their surface evaporated, he obtained a de- 
sign which satisfied the wants of the printer 
andthe weaver for acontinuous design with- 
out break in the whole length of the cloth. 

There are, however, some objections 
left. The crystallization is capricious and 
not sufficiently even and uniform, often 
leaving blanks which are larger than are 
agreeable to the purchaser of the fabric; 
but this may be overcome by experience 
and precaution. Another objection, how- 
ever, appears impossible to correct. The 
two sides of the patterns do not match 
when different widths are joined at the 
selvedge of the cloth. It is argued 
that this is of minor importance, as gene- 
rally dressmakers and tailors pay no atten- 
tion to it.—Sceventific American 


—o—____—_- 
On Ptomaines. 


WHEN cadaveric decomposition takes 
place, certain alkaline substances are 
formed, which are named ptomaines, from 
the Greek ploma, a cadaver or corpse. As 
they are liable to be mistaken for vegeta- 
ble a.kaloids, such as strychnia, veratria, or 
nicotia, their study presents the deepest 
interest, especially in a medico-legal point 
of view. 

Messrs. Brouardel and Boutmy have re- 
cently investigated the question, and in a 
paper read before the Scientific Congress 
of Rheims, throw considerable light on a 
hitherto obscure and disputed point. The 
research cannot be said to be complete and 
final, but great progress is made in an un- 
explored direction. 

The existence of ptomaines has been 
denied by some, but the writers of the 
paper aflirm that they do exist, and to 
prove it, demonstrate the presence of pto- 
maines botu in the viscera of persons whose 
death was not due to poisoning, and in 
those who died from poison. From anum- 
ber of cases described by Messrs. Brouar- 
del and Boutmy we only quote the follow- 
ing. 

a. The internal organs of a person as- 
phyxiated by charcoal fumes were an- 
alyzed a few hours after death, and found 
free from poison. Hight days later the 
same viscera were examined and proved to 
contain a solid organic base, presenting 
the general characteristics of alkaloids, 
and toxic enough to kill, even in small 
doses, frogs and guinea pigs. This shows 
that putrefaction gives rise to organic alka- 
joids when no poisoning has taken place. 

b. In this case the authors found a vene- 
nous ptomaine in a subject poisoned by 
arsenious acid, thereby agreeing with Pro- 
fessor Selmi, of Bologna, who, in 1878, met 
with the same ptomaine in two subjects 
also poisoned by arsenic. Hence it is seen 
that ptomaines will form as well in sub- 
jects who come to their death without 
poison, asin those who died from the in- 
gestion of a poison, like arsenic, possessing 
Strong antiseptic properties. 

The importance of ptomaines in a 
medico-legal examination is appreciated 
at once, as well as the interest presented 
by the study of their mode of formation, 
nature, and composition. In criminal 
cases, it is equally important to know by 
what means the production of these sub- 
stances can be prevented during the time 
elapsing between the autopsy and the 
chemical analysis of the viscera. 

The following are the first results ar- 
rived at: In general properties ptomaines 
are similar to alkaloids, and most of the 
time their toxic action is no less powerful 
than that of the most deadly poisons. 

There are several distinct kinds of pto- 
maines, completely differing in chemical 
and physiological character. 

To speak only of one aspect of the ques- 
tion, certain ptomaines are violent poisons, 
while others are not toxic. In a general 
way it may be said that they are venenous 
six times out of ten. 

Each case of putrefaction does not ap- 
pear to give rise to distinct ptomaines, for 
the same alkaloid has been found in the 
bodies of persons who had died from to- 
tally different causes. For instance, the 
same ptomaine was discovered in a sub- 
ject asphyxiated by charcoal fumes and 
another poisoned by prussic acid. 

Ptomaines are in most cases volatile, 
yet they are fixed occasionally. Once, for 
example, a ptomaine analogous to veratria 
was.found in a body which had been 
eighteen months in the Seine, and another 
was discovered in a goose that had under- 


gone the heat necessary for coction. 
Certain ptomaines have a toxic effect on 
man. In an instance quoted, twelve per- 


‘taining an alkaloid resembling 
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sons who had eaten a tainted goose con- 
conia, 
offered all the symptoms of dangerous 
poisoning. One of them even died in a 
few hours, after copious vouitings, al- 
though no other cause of death but the 
presence of ptomaine could be detected. 
Hence it may be concluded that ptomaines 
can cause the death of man as well as of ani- 
mals—as they are known todo. Much time 
is not necessary for the formation of these 
alkaloids, for the goose above mentioned 
had been bought at the market on the very 
morning of the poisoning accident, and 
had passed the regulation inspection. 

Against the formation of ptomaines, the 
authors recommend refrigeration as the 
most efficacious preventive. At the time 
their paper was written, rooms at the 
Morgue were being arranged to be kept 
cool with ice-cold air. In these the bodies 
awaiting a medico-legal examination can 
be preserved without danger of alteration. 

It’ will be remembered that a short time 
since, Dr. Brouardel acted in his official 
capacity at the sudden decease in Paris of 
an English actress weli known in this 
country. The hasty removal of the body 
to the Morgue was not a little criticised at 
the time, but the present paper explains 
his action on that occasion. ‘I'he death oc- 
curred under such circumstances as to 
raise suspicions of poisoning, and in very 
warm weather. For these reasons if was 
probably decided to immediately  re- 
trigerate the remains, so as to prevent the 
formation of the deceitful ptomaines. The 
subsequent examination proved that death 
was due to natural causes. But had not 
this precautiun been taken, and had poison- 
ous alkaloids been found in the body, the 
companions ‘of the deceased lady would 
bave been in a position extremely un- 
pleasant, if not dangerous. 

Such are the first resuits of the investiga- 
tions of Messrs. Brouardel and Boutmy in 
an entirely new field. Further researches, 
it is to be hoped, will enable them tu solve 
the difficult questions which the discovery 
ot ptomaines raises in medico-legal exami- 
nations. 


eS 4 gee 
Treatment of Burns. 


Dr. SHRADY, of this city, recommends 
that burns be treated by applying a paste 
composed of three ounces of gum arabic, 
one ounce of gum tragacauth, one pint of 
carbolized water (one part to sixty), and 
two ounces of molasses. The paste is to 
be applied with a brush, renewed at inter- 
vals, and is stated to be a successful meth- 
od. Four applications are usuaily sufti- 
cient, the granulating surfaces being 
treated with simple cerate or the oxide ot 
zinc ointment, as indicated. 


—_—___0-+ ¢ —_____- 


Earthquake Warnings. 


In a recent lecture on the possibility of 
foretelling earthquakes, Professor Palmieri 
expressed the belief that by means of seis- 
mographic stations, telegraphically con- 
nected, for registering and reporting pre- 
liminary earth tremblings, it would be pos- 
sible to foretell earthquakes just as tem- 
pests are now foretoid, and to issue warn- 
ings to threatened districts about three 
days in advance. He did not expect to 
live to see such a system in operation, but 
he hoped and in a measure expected that 
posterity would be benefited by its univer- 
sal and permanent establishment. 


os 


Phosphorescent Lighting. 


Dr. Puipson takes sulphide of barium, 
or some other substance which is rendered 
phosphoresceut by the solar rays, and en- 
closes it in a Geissler tube, through which 
he passes a constant electric current of a 
feeble but regular intensity. He claims to 
obtain in this manner a uniform and agree- 
able light, at a cost lower than that of gas. 


SA PERSE 


ARTIFICIAL wool is made from flax, jute, 
or hemp waste, or from rags of these ma- 
terials, by M. Newmann’s patented process, 


by first treating the substances with soda 
and soap, at 100° (3 kilogrammes soda and 
1 kilogramme soap to 600 litres of water), 
then transferring them to a lukewarm bath 
containing calcium chloride or magnesium 
sulphate, adding hydrochloric acid, and 
finally treating them for a short period 
with a 0°5 per cent. solution of sulphurous 
acid, and washing them, 


—_—_ 
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Preserving and Storing Olive and other 
Oils. 


THERE are few things which cost the 
anxious pharmaceutist more thought and 
trouble than his stock of oils. It is not so 
much the time to buy or the market to buy 
in we refer to, important though these 


points are, as the keeping and storing of | 


the oils after they have been received into 
stock. Particularly is this the case with 
the fatty oils, such as cod liver, olive, cas- 
tor, and almond. It is necessary for the 
more delicate purposes for which these oils 
are commonly required, that they be kept 


constantly bright and sweet; but this, we | 


need scarcely say, is exceedingly difficult 
where there are so many agencies continu- 
ally at work to change their nature and 
lower their quality. Of the oils just men- 


tioned the almond and castor are the least | 4 P : 
| tin of cod liver oil. 


susceptible to external influences, a fact 
brought out most strikingly in the treat- 
ment which they are made to undergo to 
fit them for the market. Both of these oils, 
for example, are more or less bleached by 
exposure to the sun, and this process of 
bleaching the oils, as is well known, is con- 
tinued for days, and is generally conducted 
in Winchester bottles loosely capped. Now 
a few hours of this treatment would ruin 
the finest olive or cod oil. Some time ago 
we conducted a series of experiments for 
the purpose of determining the changes 
which took place in olive oil under various 
conditions, and we then found that a few 
hours’ exposure to a summer’s sun of the 
oils in bottles hermetically sealed was suf- 
ficient to produce serious changes in their 
nature and constitution. These changes 
were not at first perceptible either to taste 
or external appearance, but they rapidly 
passed into a second stage, in which the oils 
dimmed in brightness, and to the taste as- 
sumed a distinct nip or bite, instead of the 
sweet, nutty flavor distinctive of the fresh 
oil. The same, or at least a very similar 
bite, is rapidly produced in the cod oil under 
like conditions, and in both oils the change 
is much more rapid, quickly passing into 
decomposition if they are exposed in open 
or loosely-covered vessels. It is. therefore, 
nothing short of ruin to these oils to place 
them, as is frequently done for show and 
purposes of sale, in windows or other ex- 
posed positions. 

We have said that the almond and castor 
oils are not so susceptible to change, but 
while saying this we have also reason for 
asserting that, in the case of the almond 
oil at least, the bleaching cannot be carried 
to any extent, most assuredly not to the ex- 
tent to which it is frequently done, with- 
out serious detriment to the oil. We have 
again and again had reason to observe the 
marked difference in the soothing proper- 
ties of a cold cream made from the fresh 
almond oil, and that made from a pale oil; 
and this, too, where there was nothing very 
objectionable either in the taste or smell of 
the latter. Lister’s boric ointment is 
another preparation which strikingly brings 
out the difference between the two oils. 
We are not aware that notice has ever been 
taken of the proneness of this ointment to 
get rancid, even when a fresh and good oil 
has been employed. But where a pale oil 
has been used, it will not keep good for 
many days—we had almost said hours. It 
is probably not unimportant that attention 
should be directed to this, seeing that al 
mond oil has come so much into favor 
lately.in the making of ointments. 

Perhaps next to heat and light, the most 
prolific source of evil to the oils is extreme 
cold. Not that cold in itself is anything 
but favorable to the preserving of the oils, 
but it causes all of them (with the exception 
of almond, which only thickens under ex- 
treme degrees of cold) to thicken and de- 
posit. In dealing with this m urgarine de- 
posit, two mistakes are very often com- 
mitted, viz., that of decanting the super- 
natant clear oil, which can only result io 
very decided loss to the retailer, or that of 
heating the oil considerably above the nor- 
mal temperature to take up the deposit, 
which can only result in deterioration of 
the quality. It is not always practicable 
to keep the oils in a uniform cemperature, 
especially in a climate such as ours, where 
we are often suddenly exposed to extreme 
changes, but some arrangement may gen- 
erally be effected. Where other plans fail 
we have frequently recommended, and 
always with approval, the bottling of the 
oils in sizes suitable either for sale or 
general consumption, and in quantities suf- 
ficient to last the winter, and then wrapping 
them in several folds of waste paper, of 
which there is generally plenty lying about. 
Paper has a wonderful protective power 


| and 


against extremes both of heat and cold, and 
a similar reason probably accounts for 


| what many consider the uniform superior- 


ity of the olive oil contained in straw- 
covered flasks. The straw not only pro- 
tects from extremes of temperature, but it 


also protects from the decomposing action | 


of the light. 
There is another advantage still in hav- 


|ing the oils bottled at the beginning of 


winter, viz., that in the event of their de 
positing each bottle will contain a proper 
uniform proportion of margarine, 
which can at once be seen and properly 
dealt with. When oils are stored in tins 
or casks, it not unfrequently happens that 
a considerable portion of oil is drawn off 
before the depositis noticed. We recently 
had our attention called to a Winchester 
quart of such deposit filtered off from a 
In this case there was 
not the least suspicion of the oil having 
deposited until the tin was more than half 
emptied, when it was too late to remedy 
the evil, and the consequence was a loss of 
nearly 100 oz, onthe tin. Two things may 
be kept in mind in dealing with an oil which 
has thickened, viz., first, that the deposit 
from a certain quantity of oil (where not 
filtered out) sfould be taken up again by 
the same quantity of oil; and, second, that 
it can afterwards only be kept clear at a 
temperature several degrees above that at 
which it originally thickened. In other 
words, the deposit from four gallons of oil 
will not be taken up by two; and where it 
originally deposited, say, at 32°, it will ever 
afterwards deposit at a temperature some- 
where between 35° and 40°. 

Another point on which too much stress 
cannot be put is the absolute purity of all 
vessels into which oils are to be put. Owing 
to the difficulty of cleansing them tho. 
roughly, as well as to the amount of sur- 
face which they present to atmospheric 
action on drawing off the oils, we think 
casks and tanks particularly objectionable. 
Not less objectionable, however, are bot- 
tles, be they ever so clean, should they con- 
tain any trace of moisture. The store-room 
likewise, should be dry and airy, not ex- 
posed, as already shown, to too muci light 
hor to extremes of temperature.—7he 
Chemist and Druggist. 

ee 


Tanning Among the Turcomans. 


Tue following is an interesting account 
of the mode adopted by this people in pre- 
paring sheepskins, which is not only the 
staple manufacture of the district, but is 
also the chief material used for purposes of 
clothing: 

The only industry the inhabitants seemed 
to follow was the preparation of sheepskins 
for the manufacture of the large overcoats 
worn by the ‘'urcomans in cold weather, 
and denominated kusgun. The fresh skins 
are covered with wood ashes on the inside, 
and placed in the sun to dry. After some 
weeks they are cleansed by Washing, the 
side opposite the wool being rubbed smooth 
with pumice stone. They are then again 
allowed to dry during a few days. The 
process of dyeing and tanning is carried on 
simultaneously; indeed the same operation 
effects both. The dried rind of the wild 
pomegranate is boiled foran hour in water, 
a reddish brown decoction being the result. 
lhe bare side of the skin is sprinkled with 
powdered alum, and the boiling hot decoc- 
tion is then ladled plentifully over it, and 
rubbed in with the hand until the skin is 
thoroughly impregnated. This operation 
is again repeated every day, and the sheep- 
skins are hung up todry. The finishing 
process, which softens and renders them 
pliant, is very simple. For this purpose a 
peeled, well-seasoned, forked branch is 
used. Each prong is about 18 inches long, 
the angle of the open-being about 50 de- 
grees, To the extremity of one prong is 
fastened a stout cord, ending in a kind of 
stirrup. The skin is securely fastened by 
one end to a hook at the top of the door- 
way, the other end being seized with the 
left hand, the whole drawn tightly in a 
horizontal direction. The wooden fork or 
hook is placed over the skin, which is 
roughly gathered together, and one foot 
being placed in the strirup, the weight of 
the body is brought to bear. In this way 
the polished interior, top, and sides of the 
prong are passed forcibly from end to end 
of the skin until the stiffness has been re- 
moved and the hide has assumed the soft- 
ness and pliancy of chamois leather. It is 
then ready to be used for the construction 
of garments. When fresh it is of a brown- 
ish lemon-yellow color, but this changes by 


exposure to the sun and air to a dirty snuff | uniform, 
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tint. The garments made of this roughly 
tanned hide are long overcoats reaching to 
the heels, the wool inside, and the sleeves 
so long that they project ten inches beyond 
the wearer’s hands, serving as gloves in 
/cold weather. This serves the Turcoman 
as coat by day and quilt by night, and dur- 
ing the cold months he scarcely ever takes 
it off, night or day. The sheepskins thus 
prepared are much superior to those used 
by the Russian mujiks, and are, besides, free 
from the nasty odor and greasiness of the 
latter. I have seen robes of lambskins from 
Cabul prepared in this manner, beautifully 
stamped and embroidered along the edges 
with arabesques of yellow silk which cost 
as much as 17 tomans, or £7 10s, sterling. 
oo 


To Make Soap in Small Quantities 
without Boiling. 


W. J. Menzies describes at length in 
the London Chemist and Druggist an 
easy and rapid process for making soap in 
small quantities. A similar method was 
recommended in Tue Drugersts Crrcu- 
LAR of February, 1877, but the correspond- 
ent of our esteemed English contemporary 
enters into many of the little details which 
are often of so much importance for car- 
rying out a process successfully. By the 
way, the American reader will learn per- 
haps, with some surprise, that caustic soda 
is so difficuit to procure in small quantities 
in England, while here a very pure article 
has been for years obtainable in one-pound 
tin boxes under the name of ‘‘ concentrated 
lye.” This can be used in place of the 
powdered soda mentioned in the formula, 
with the only difference that, as the “lye” 
generally comes in lumps, boiling water is 
necessary to dissolve the alkali. 

Hitherto, says Mr. Menzies, the manu- 
facture of soap has been entirely carried 
on in large soap factories, and an expensive 
special plant has been necessary for the 
purpose. It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that a perfectly pure soap can be pro- 
duced in large or small quantities (even a 
few pounds at a time) without any special 
apparatus whatever, by simply mixing 
meited tallow, grease, or oil, with a strong, 
pure cold caustic lye. I propose shortly to 
describe how this can be done, as it pruba- 
bly will interest many of your readers, es- 
pecially those druggists situated either at 
home or in distant colonies where a cheap 
tallow or refuse grease can be obtained. 
Before doing this, perhaps it would be as 
well very shortly to describe the present 
method of making soap. 

Large soap-makers either take soda ash 
and dissolve it, making a weak lye of 15° 
to 20° by Twaddle’s hydrometer, which is 
necessary to effect its causticization with 


lime; or ordinary caustic soda is used in- 
stead, and dissolved without requiring any 
addition of lime. These lyes are boiled 
with tallow or oil for many hours, much 
skill, judgment, and constant attention be- 
ing necessary to effect a combination and 
form a soap. When the soap is formed it 
is separated from many of the impurities 
originally contained in the soda ash or or- 
dinary caustic soda used, by means of 
common salt, and these impurities pass 
away in the spent lyes, together, however, 
with a very valuable ingredient originally 
contained in the tailow or grease—particu- 
larly valuable as an emollient, 7. é., the 
glycerine, and which is thus entirely lost in 
the ordinary boiling process, 

In order to cheapen the soap many sub- 
stances are added to it during the process, 
such as a large quautity of rosin. Silicate 
of soda, soda crystals, Glauber salts, china 
clay, silica, or other substances, are also 
added with the same object. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that pure soap is 
solely a combination of soda or potash with 
animal fat or animal or vegetable oil. It 
will be evident that the above is a very te- 
dious process, and that it would be impos- 
sible satistactorily to produce a soap on a 
small seale in such a manner. Now some 
German toilet-soap makers discovered, some 
little time ago, that if a strong and perfectiy 
pure caustic soda lye were well mixed in 
the cold with tallow, just heated sufficiently 
to melt it, or with oil, and that if this mix. 
ture were left in a warm place for twenty- 
four hours, the soda and grease or oil used 
would unite perfectly. The soap thus pro- 
duced is of better quality, especially as all 
the glycerine which, in the old boiling pro- 
cess, was entirely lost, is by thts process re- 
tained. The soap is also superior, because 
it is absolutely pure. The trouble, how- 
ever, was to produce a perfectly pure caus- 


tic soda lye, always the same and perfectly 
If the lye were not pure perfect 


saponification was prevented. If the lye 
were not uniform it was impossible to pro- 
duce a regular soap, containing neither too 
much alkali nor too much tallow or oil. 
The way the lye was first obtained was by 
taking the very best soda crystals, dissolv- 
ing them, making a weak lye, and boiling 
this lye with lime in order to thoroughly 
causticize it. It was necessary to make the 
lye quite weak, as it will not causticize if 
strong; the carbonate of Jime had then to 
be settled only, and the weak lye boiled up 
to about four times its original strength, so 
as to render it fit for the cold soap-making 
process. This, it will be evident, was a 
tedious and expensive operation, and could 
only be used for the production of the first 
quality of toilet soaps. The want of a 
pure and uniform caustic soda was very 
much felt in order to render this soap- 
making process more available. After 
many attempts the Greenbank Alkali Com- 
pany, of St. Helens, Lancashire, succeeded 
in producing a double-retined 98 per cent. 
caustic soda, which, being uniform and 
pure, was pretty generally adopted by the 
German toilet soap-makers. The difficulty, 
however, was that it was not yet available for 
small consumers. It was packed in b ocks 
in the usual caustic: soda drums, weighing 5 
or 6 cwt.. This was suitable enough for 
large toilet-soap makers, who could use 5 or 
10 ewt. ina day, but for small consumers it 
did not do, as a drum, when once opened, 
had to be used almost immediately, or the 
contents melted away and deteriorated. 
Quite recently another improvement has 
been made by the Greenbank Company, that 
is, preparing the double-refined 98 per cent. 
caustic soda in a fine powder, and putting in 
any sized package from 10 Ib. cans to barrels 
holding about4ewt. This powdered article 
has the peculiar property of not deliques- 
cing or melting away like the ordinary solid 
caustic soda, and, being in a powder, the 
smallest quantity can be taken out of any 
package, and the remainder will not deterio- 
rate, even if the package be left open for 
some days. Itis perfectly easy to make a 
few pounds of soap at a time with this ar- 
ticle. No boiling-pans are required, and it 
isabout as easy to make a dozen pounds of 
soap as a cup of coffee, ora few hundred- 
weights of soap can be made with less care 
and attention than is required to make a 
dozen loaves of bread! The following sim- 
ple recipe, if exaetly followed, will always 
succeed : 

Take exactly 101b. of double-refined 98 
per cent. caustic soda powder (Greenbank), 
put it in any can or jar with 45 lb. (4% gal- 
lons) of water, stir it once or twice, when it 
will dissolve immediately and become quite 
hot; let it stand until the lye thus made is 
cold. Weigh out and place m any conven- 
ient vessel for mixing exactly 75 1b. of clean 
grease, tallow, or oil (not mineral oil). If 
grease or tallow be used, melt it slowly over 
the fire until it 1s Jiquid and just warm—say, 
temperature not over 100° F. If oil be used, 
no heating is required. Pour the lye slowly 
into the melted grease or oil in a small 
stream continuously, at the same time stir- 
ring with a flat wooden stirrer about three 
inches broad; continue gently stirring until 
the lye and grease are thoroughly combined 
and in appearance like honey. Do not stir 
too long, or the mixture will separate itself 
again. The time required varies somewhat 
with the weather and the kind of tallow, 
grease, or oil used; from fitteen or twenty 
minutes will be enough. When the mix- 
ing is completed, pour off the liquid soup 
into any old square box for a mould sufli- 
ciently large to hold it, previously damping 
the sides with water so as to prevent the 
soap sticking. Wrap up the box well with 
old blankets, or, better still, put itin a 
warm place until the next day, when the 
box will contain a block of 130 Ib. of soap, 
which can afterwards be cut up with a 
wire. Remember the chief points in the 
above directions, which must be exactly 
followed. The lye must be allowed to ce ol. 
If melted tallow or grease be used it must 
not be more than warm. The exact weights 
of double-refined 98 per cent. powdered 


caustic soda and tallow or oil must be taken; 


also the lye must be stirred into the grease: 
not grease or oil added to the lye. If the 
grease or tallow used be not clean or con- 
tains sult it must be ‘‘ rendered,” or puri- 
fied, previous to use, that is to say, boiled 
with water, and allowed to become hard 
again to throw. out the impurities. Any 
salt present will spoil the whole operation 
entirely, but discolored or rancid grease or 
tallow is just as good as fresh for soap- 
making purposes. 

If the soap turns out streaky and uneven 
it has not been thoroughly mixed. If 
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been taken. 
- little soda has been used. 
_ must now be thrown into a pan, and brought 
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very sharp to the taste, too much soda has 
If soft, mild, and greasy, too 
In either case it 


to boil witha little more water, In the first 
case boiling is all that is necessary; in the 
other instances a very little oil or a very 


little more of the double-refined powdered 


caustic soda must be added to the water. 
These things will never happen, however, 
if the directions are exactly followed, and 
after the soap has been made several times 
with the experience thus gained, the process 
is extremely easy, and the result will be 
always a good batch of soap. Beef tallow 
makes the hardest soap, mutton fat a rather 
softer soap; of oils, cotton seed is the cheap- 
est and best, but the soap is much softer, 
lathering very freely indeed. Ordinary 
household fat or dripping will make a nice 
soap, and in many places can be obtained 
at a very trifling cost, and in exchange for 
goods sold. Such grease, however, must be 
carefully examined for salé, which it often 
contains. It will be evident that any smaller 
quantity of soap can be made at a time, ac- 
cording to the above directions, by taking 
the ingredients in exact proportion. It is 
not advisable to make more than double 
the quantity prescribed, as it is difficult to 
work more by hand. By making successive 
batches, however, a single person can make 
two tons of soap in a day simply with ap- 
ete (pans, ete.), obtainable in any house- 
hold. ; 

By adding a few drops of essential oil 
just when the mixing is completed a toilet 
soap is produced. Oil of mirbane (artificial 
almond o?])1s the cheapest, but the perfume is 
not nearly so pleasant as real almond oil, 
citronella, or oil of cloves. If made with 
clean grease or tallow or light-colored oil 
the soap produced is quite white. 

Sometimes a little coloring matter will 
make the soap sel? better, although of no 
better quality. Half an ounce of bichro- 
mate of potash dissolved in the lye will give 
a green; 1 lb. of palm oil melted with the 
tallow or oil, a yellow color; or a good 
brown can be got by burning 44 Ib. of su- 
gar in a saucepan until black, then dissolv- 
ing it in a pint of water, and adding it to 
the melted tallow before mixing. 

A very cheap and good jelly soft soap can 
be made with the above soap. Take 5 lb. 
of the hard soap, crush it down or cut it 
up into as small pieces as possible; put this 
into a pan or boiler with 10 gallons of 
water if a strong hard tallow soap, if an 
oil soap one half the quantity of water (5 
gallons); just bring it to a boil, and _ stir 
well, to thoroughly dissolve all the pieces 
of hard soap; pour or ladle it into any can, 
tub, or barrel that is tight, and leave it to 
cool for two or three days. This will give 
about $0 Ib. of jelly soft soap at an exceed- 
ingly small cost. Of course if made from 
colored and scented hard soap it will be 
a colored and scented jelly soap. This is 
a good way of .working up the scraps and 
bits of soap after cutting up. It can be 
sold with a good profit at a very low figure, 
and often asa substitute for regular soft 
soap. Itisavery different article, however, 
to a real potash soft soap, which should in- 
variably be used for washing woollens. It 
is possible to produce this real potash soft 
soap in the cold by a somewhat similar 
process to the above, which, however, 
must be reserved for a future article. 


——_—__0- oe —____—- 
Pearl Barley. 


Por Baruty is barley of which the 
outer skin or husk has been removed; 
pearl barley is the small round kernel that 
remains after the skin and a considerable 
portion of the barley have been ground off. 
The mill consists of a common grindstone, 
four feet in diameter, thick, and perfectly 
sound, such as cutlers use; or of stones 
that come from Germany, of a darkish 
color, and which are used by a great many 
for this purpose. Where these German 
stones are used, they should be dressed 
with small ribs or sands on each side, and 
the same on the edge, which is not neces- 
sary for the common grindstone. A hole 
is cut in the centre a little larger than the 
shaft, to give room to hang it correctly. 
It should have two iron flanges, one on 
each side the stone, having four prongs 
each, with holes for bolts to fasten the 
stone, the prongs to be ten or twelve inches 
long each, to be let in the stone even with 
the face, and holes drilled through the 
stone for the bolts to go through the 
flanges and stone to make it fast, the 
flanges wedged tight to the shaft. It 
should revolve vertically on a horizontal 
shaft; the case revolves on the same axis 


in the same direction, but with a slower 
motion. The flat side of this case, as well 
as the rim or circumference, is made of 
perforated plates of sheet-iron. The bar- 
ley is let in by a square opening in the cir- 
cumference, when, the slide being shut, the 
machinery is set in motion until the barley 
is tossed between the stone and the case by 
the double motion, and has been entirely 
deprived of its skin, and is become pot 
barley; or till itis ground into the small, 
round shape of pearl barley. The mill is 
then stopped, the slide pulled, and the case 
turned so that the opening will be under- 
neath, and the prepared barley falls into 
the bag or box placed to receive it. It 
does not want much sifting, for such is the 
violence with which the grain has been 
tossed about, nearly all that is ground off 
is driven through the holes in the case, and 
collected in a closed chamber that sur- 
rounds the apparatus. The stone should 
revolve five or six hundred times per min- 
ute; the case to revolve once for every 
twenty times of the stone. The mechanism 
by which the stone and case are moved is 
extremely simple. Hominy can be made 
from the same machine. Pearl barley is 
very wholesome and nutritious, and has a 
very agreeable taste. It is generally used 
in soups; or, in case of sickness, it is a 
light, nutritious, and agreeable food.— 
Pallett. 


oo 
Sugar. 


Sugar, in the form with which we are 
most familiar—the so-called ‘‘ cane-sugar” 
—has been known and used from the most 
remote ages in India and China, the very 
name coming down to us through the 
Arabic or Persian language, and it is known 
as ‘‘sukkar”in Arabia at the present day. 
The ‘‘ Calamus” and ‘‘ sweet reed” of the 
Bible are also supposed to refer to the sugar 
cane. 

The manufacture of sugar came slowly 
into Europe, entering by the way of Venice 
inthe tenthcentury. Strabo, Arian, Pliny, 
and others had already mentioned in their 
historical accounts of the nearer Orient the 
occurrence of a plant—undoubtedly the 
cane—which yielded a syrup that was eaten 
as honey with bread, and was brought ori- 
ginally from India and Ethiopia. 

Pliny says further that it was called 
“Saccharum,” and that sometimes when 
allowed to flow from the bruised plant it 
would form a white solid substance resem- 
bling salt, which was used as a medicine. 
The early Crusaders found the Syrians in- 
dulging in a sweet juice ‘‘ extracted from 
a cane which they broke up in mortars, and 
sometimes allowed this extract to stand in 
the sun and evaporate, when a whitish sub- 
stance separated out, which was eaten with 
bread.” The Crusaders got some of the 
seed, and bringing back samples of the 
cane, they introduced its cultivation into 
Rhodes, Sicily, and Crete in the ninth cen- 
tury. Thus spreading from the Levant as 
astarting point, the process of manufacture 
reached Venice in 996, Spain and Portugal 
coming next, and finally, in 1319, sugar 
became an article of importation into Great 
Britain in considerable quantity. 

It is by no means improbable that the 
Spaniards found the sugar cane already 
growing when they discovered the West 
Indies; at any rate, with their wonderful 
adaptability of soil and climate, and the 
subsequent introduction of slave labor, 
they soon came into complete control of 
the sugar markets, and in the sixteenth 
century India, Europe, and the Mediter- 
rapvean islands were driven out of all com- 
petition, and their manufactures’ lan- 
guished. 

There are three chief saccharine sub- 
stances, differing slightly in chemical com- 
position, which are more or less familiar to 
us, They are called ‘‘cane sugar,” “‘ grape 
sugar,” and ‘‘ milk sugar.” The last gives 
to milk its sweet taste, and is found only 
in that animal secretion, of which it con- 
stitutes from 8 to 10 per cent. It is made 
from whey, on quite a large scale among 
the mountain dairies of Switzerland, and 
finds its chief use as a vehicle for homeo- 
pathic medicines, and in some localities as 
an article of food. It is white, hard, and 
brittle. 

Grape sugar, called also ‘‘ glucose,” is 
undoubtedly the most abundant and widely 
distributed in nature of the three forms of 
sugar. It gives to almost all fruits their 
sweet taste, and is the main cause of the 


” 


sweetness in nearly all our cultivated vege- 
tables. It can moreover be made artifici- 
ally from starch by a very simple process, 
and yields readily to fermentation, form- 


ing alcohol, and on this account it is com- 
ing more and more into demand for the 
manufacture of beer and alcoholic liquors. 
It is not crystallizable. 

Jane sugar is to every one a familiar 
friend, and needs no description, It is the 
most common of all our so-called luxuries; 
the last we give up when compelled to eco- 
nomize.* It is claimed by some political 
economists that the consumption of sugar 
will give a very fair idea of the wealth and 
prosperity of a people. 

Unlike grape sugar, cane sugar is pro- 
duced by comparatively few plants, in suf- 
ficient quantity to render its extraction pro- 
fitable—the sugar cane, Chinese cane (or 
sorghum), the sugar maple, a few species 
of palm, and the sugar beet-being the only 
members of the vegetable kingdom from 
which it is obtained in any quantity. Nor 
can it be made artificially. Of the above 
mentioned sources of cane sugar, sugar 
cane supplies 66 per cent., sugar beets 28 
per cent., the palms 5 per cent., and the 
maple 1 per cent. 
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Malleable Glass. 


THE curious anecdote about malleable 
glass which has been told by Pliny and by 
Petronius Arbiter, should not be passed 
over’ without mention, whatever import- 
ance we may think proper to attach to it. 

The story, as given by Trimalchio at his 
banquet, runs as follows: ‘* There was 
once an artist who made glass vessels of 
such firmness that you could no more 
break them than gold or silver. This per- 
son, having made a cup of the finest crys- 
tal, and such a one as he thought worthy 
of none but Cesar, got admissiofi to him 
with his present. The beauty of the gift 
and the skill of the workman were high'y 
commended, and the zeal of the donor 
kindly received. When the man, that he 
might change the admiration of the court 
into astonishment and ingratiate himself 
still more in the favor of the Emperor, 
begged the cup out of Cesar’s hand and 
dashed it against the pavement with such 
vehemence that the most solid and constant 
metal could not escape unhurt, Cesar 
was both surprised and troubled at the ac- 
tion; but the other, snatching the cup 
‘from the ground, where it lay unbroken, 
and only a little bulged, as if the substance 
of metal had assumed the likeness of glass, 
drew a hammer out of his bosom and very 
dextrously beat out the bruise, as if he 
had been hammering a brass kettle. And 
now the fellow was rapt in the third 
heaven, having, as he imagined, secured 
the friendship of Czesar and the admira- 
tion of all the world. But it happened 
quite contrary to his expectation, for 
Cesar, asking him if any one knew how to 
make glass malleable besides himself, and 
he answering in the negative, the Em- 
peror commanded his head to be stricken 
off; for, said he, if this art be once propa- 
gated, gold and silver will be of no more 
value than dirt.” 

Pliny tells substantially the same story, 
naming Tiberius as the Emperor; but says 
that the artist’s workshop and tools were 
destroyed, not that he was put to death. 
It is probable that these tales originated 
from an exaggerated report of a discovery 
of a process by which the brittleness of 
glass was much diminished, as in the an- 
nealing of this substance in oil, a method 
that has lately excited a good deal of at- 
tention.—Scdentific News. 

—_—____¢#e—_____ 


The Utilization of Tin-Plate Cuttings. 


Tue manufacture of tin cans and boxes 
for preserving provisions entails a waste of 
6 per cent , which is equivalent to several 
thousand tons annually. In Nantes alone 
2,750 tons of tin plates are annually made 
into cans for various comestibles. Several 
patents have been obtained for processes in 
which it was sought to recover the tin from 
the waste clippings and from old cans, by 
roasting, and collecting the melted solder, 
but none of these modes have proved com- 
mercially successful, as the tin is with 
difficulty separated from the iron by heat. 
Latterly hydrochloric acid has been used, 
in conjunction with electricity, but 
although successful in recovering the tin, 
the process was still too costly. A method 
which seems preferable, and has also given 
practical results, is as follows: The cut- 
tings are roasted until the surface is covered 
with a brittle brownish crust, of which 
the upper surface is oxide of tin and the 
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* In 1866, at the close of the war, the consump- 
tion of sugar per capita in the United States was 
only one half what it was in 1876. 


lower one magnetic oxide of iron, The 
scrap is then agitated in rubbing cylinders 
until the oxide is deposited as dust. The 
tin is easily obtained from the combined 
oxide, and has the advantage of being free 
from sulphur and arsenic ; or the oxide of 
iron may be obtained by simply treating 
with sulphuric acid. The iron scrap can 
be made into good wrought iron, or may 
be melted, but naving regard to its state 
of subdivision its most advantageous use 
is for depositing copper. 

ooe 

Beer Yeast for Destroying Potato Bugs. 


Tue well-known Professor Hagen, of 
Cambridge, Mass., a native of Germany, 
lately showed that this substance could be 
used to destroy potato bugs, or at least, 
prevent their propagation. He showed by 
an experiment that beer yeast kills the po- 
tato buys between the eighth and twelfth 
day after the application. By Dr. Hagen’s 
advice Mr. James H. Burns, of Shelter 
Island, N. Y., tried the following experi- 
ment. Procuring a quantity of the insects 
he divided them into two portions. One 
portion he sprinkled with diluted yeast, the 
other remained untouched. 

On the eighth day after, the sprinkled 
bugs began to die. Both the sprinkled 
and the unsprinkled bugs were sent to Dr. 
Hagan on the eleventh day for examina- 
tion, and were received by him two days 
later. The sprinkled portion were all dead, 
while the others, with the exception of 
three, were all alive. By a close examina- 
tion he found traces of yeast spores in the 
poisoned bugs. Dr. Hagen is careful to 
add that it would require many experi- 


| ments to determine the best practical me- 


thod for using this substance in every case. 
If farmers, gardeners, and owners of vine- 
yards would try this experiment it would 
be greatly to their advantage. 

eee 
Organisms in Ice from Stagnant Water. 


DURING the past season, on account of 
the unusually mild weather, ice has been ga- 
thered quite extensively from stagnant wa- 
ter and canals and ponds. Since the middle 
of February I have been making microscopi- 
cal investigations with regard to the purity 
of such ice. The plan adopted has been 
to select only those fragments taken from 
the interior of blocks which appear clean 
and transparent to the unassisted eye. On 
melting those fragments, and examining 
the water thus obtained with various mag- 
nifying powers up to 900 diameters, bits of 
vegetable tissues and confervoid growths 
are usually recognizable at once. I have 
not noticed animalcula in an active state 
in water from ice that has just been melt- 
ed; but, upon allowing such water to set- 
tle and become warm at the ordinary tem- 
perature of a room occupied for living 
purposes, the sediment deposited may be 
found to contain, after some hours, mo- 
nads whose movements are easily discern- 
ible with a magnifying power of from 200 
to 400 diameters. Upon allowing the 
water to stand still longer, I have found the 
conferve growing thriftily, and, in some in- 
stances, forming clusters or bundles fre- 
quented by minute animalcula, the entire 
uppearance in this case beingsimilar to that 
presented by the nests occupied by the 
young of the common Paramecium which I 
have seenin stagnant water. As the result 
of these investigations I am fully convinced 
that freezing does not free water from filth 
due to the presence of: sewage or decaying 
vegetable matter; and, further, tbat it is 
altogether probable that the germs from 
which animalcula are developed, if not the 
animalcula themselves in a guiescent 
state, are present in very much of the ice 
taken from stagnant water. This. being 
the case, it would seem that the use of 
such ice in drinking water is hazardous, to 
say the least.—M. A. Veeder, in American 
Naturalist. 
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Shades for Electric Lights. 


A Frencu inventor, M. Clémandot, has 
devised a shade for reducing the glare of 
electric lights, which he claims to be much 
more economical than ground glass globes. 
He makes his lantern of glass tubes filled 
with finely-spun glass threads or glass 
wool. By reflection from the glass threads 
the light is given the desired diffusion, 
with a loss of illuminating power not ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent., against 80 or 40 per 
cent. with opal or ground glass. The nat- 


ural blueness of the electric light can be 
corrected by tinting the glass tubes or the 
enclosed wool. 
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Random Notes. 


Singular Behavior of Nitrate of Ammo- 
nia.—As is well known, this galt, on dis- 
solving in 
temperature. If, for instance, both salt 
and water have a temperature of 70° F., on 
effecting the solution the temperature will 
be found reduced to 12° or 14° F. 
much metallic zine, in powder, is added as 
there was of nitrate of ammonia, the freez- 
ing mixture in a gery short time will boil 
violently. 


Casts from Old Coins, Medals. ete.— 
Landerer has for many years used for this 
purpose a mixture of four parts of beeswax, 
one part of crude turpentine, and one part 
of lard, which mass he colors either red 
with vermilion, yellow with ochre, or white 
with white lead. Casts made with it can 
be used as matrices, from which plaster 
casts can be obtained, 


Aging New Marble Statuary.—The statu- 
ary, vases, etc., are brushed. over with a 
very diluted acidulated solution of sul- 
phate or chloride of iron. After a few 
days the objects have acquired the brownish 
color peculiar to antique marble. 


Detection of Arsenic in Mediro-Legal 
Cases.—It will probably be recollected that 
Scolosuboff, some years ago, asserted that 
arsenic would chiefly be found in the brain. 
E. Ludwig has, however, come to quite 
another conclusion; he thinks that, on the 
contrary, the liver is the organ which will 
contain the largest quantity of the poison; 
after the liver the kidneys are the most im- 
portant organ where to look for proofs of 
arsenical poisoning. 


THE best way to clean a sponge is to put 
a teaspoonful of liquor sod chlorinatze 
into half a tumblerful of water and wash 
well what is left of the sponge. 


A Corn on the Tree is Worth Two on the 
Toe.—‘‘ Infallibitity” is a rather strong 
word, and'when applied to a patent medi- 
cine there should be much real merit as a 
foundation. ‘The Infallible Corn and 
Wart Cure” would seem to possess real 
merit, as the manufacturers warrant each 
and every bottle. The style of packing is 
ingenious and original, and a cut of it can 
be seen in our columns of this issue. The 
same firm (C. H. Strong & Co., of Chicago), 
are also proprietors of ‘‘ St ong’s Arnica 
Jelly.” This name is secured to them by 
letters patent, and they are enjoying a fine 
sale on the preparation. 


Niobe-Essence, according to Droguist. 
Zeit., is crude benzoate of methyl, and is 
prepared by distilling a mixture of one 
part of methylic alcohol, two parts of ben- 
zoic acid, and three parts of sulphuric acid. 
The residue is distilled twice or three 
times with new portions of methylic alco- 
hol, and all the distillates are mixed to- 
gether with water. The crude Niobe- 
essence, which sinks to the bottom, is 
washed two or three times with water, 
shaken with chloride of calcium, and dis- 
tilled over dry oxide of lead. It is used in 
perfumery. 


Silwer-Plated Handcuf's.—The Durham 
County (England) police are now provided 
with nickel-plated handcuffs for ornament- 
ing the wrists of prisoners, A British 
newspaper says they are very beautiful in 
appearance, and may, perhaps, be allowed 
to have a certain effect of silver guilt. 


To Prevent Alteration of Bank Cheeks.— 
A bank in Lyons uses a paper for check 
blanks which is colored in the pulp with 
ultramarine green. The blank is litho- 
graphed. The check is written with di- 
luted acid or a solution of alum, the writ- 
ing appearing white on a green ground, 
Falsification is quite impossible. 


Cotton-Seed Oil in Italy is soon to be 
made liable to a heavy duty, for the pur- 
pose of preventing its being used for adul- 
terating olive oil. 
as a protection to the American consumer, 
who too often pays the price of imported 
olive oil for the product of his own cotton 
fields nicely bottied and labelled in Italy. 


Tannie Acid.—A new and beautiful form 
of tannin is now being produced in Ger- 
many. Itis made by allowing a syrupy 
ethereal solution of tannic acid to drop 
from a perforated vessel through a warm 
atmosphere, for a distance of about sixteen 
feet, ou to a rapidly-revolving cylinder, 
from which it is removed in the shape of 
fine threads, presenting a pseudo-crystal- 
line appearance, 
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Book Notices. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN DIs- 
PENSATORY. By Jown Kriya, M.D., and 
ProFessor JOHN U. Luoyp. Cincinnati: 
Wilstach, Baldwin & Co. 1880. 


This is one of the most important pub- 
lications to the pharmaceutist that have 
appeared this year. The American Dis- 


| pensatory is well known to most drug- 


gists as a work of great merit, occupying 
a place which is filled by no other pharm- 
aceutical treatise; nowhere else is so com- 
plete a description of the native medicinal 
plants and of their botanical, medical, and 
chemical characters to be found. Becausé 
the American Dispensatory is, so to speak, 
the Pharmacopeeia of the eclectic school, 
it would be unjust to ignore the valuable 
services it has rendered to medical science. 
To this work, and the school it represents, 
we are indebted for a number of important 
discoveries, such as the medical properties 
of podophyllum, Jobelia, leptandra, and 
many other native drugs now employed ex- 
tensively in Europe as well as in this coun- 
try. By the way, we may remark that the 
regulars have iu this respect proved them- 
selves to be more eclectic than the eclectics 
themselves, for they have, without much 
ceremony, adopted all the good they found 
in eclectic practice, while it is almost im- 
possible to persuade the devotees of more 
than one tsm that there is salvation out- 
side of their church. 

Since the last issue of the American 
Dispensatory many new articles of thera- 
peutical value have been presented to the 
medical profession, and a number of these 
being ofmative origin properly come un- 
der the scope of the treatise in question. 
For various reasons, it was decided to pre- 
sent a description, history, etc., of these 
articles in the form of a Supplement. To 
render the work as accurate as possible, 
Dr. King entrusted the task of construct- 
ing the best working formulas to Professor 
J. U. Lloyd, a practical pharmaceutist 
well known to the readers of THE Druc- 
GISTS CIRCULAR. The Supplement is a 
volume of about 200 pages of the same 
form and type as the American Dispensa- 
tory, with the improvement, however, 
that very clear woodcuts, all original but 
one, are inserted to illustrate the most 
important subjects, All articles supplied 
by Dr. King are indicated by the signa- 
ture “‘K.,” and those by Protessor Lloyd 
by the letter ‘‘L.” We heartily recom- 
mend the ‘‘Supplement”’ to our readers as 
a useful work of reference full of valuable 
information. The price is two dollars. 


A New Scuoon Paystotocy. By RicHarD 
J. Duneutson, A.M., M.D. Illustrated 
with one hundred and seventeen engray- 


ings. 


As the title indicates this work is in. 
tended for schools. Its aim is to impart 
such information on physiology as will 
make the reader familar with the general 
structure of his own body. Frequent 
allusion is made throughout the work to 
comparative anatomy and physiology to 
enable the reader to appreciate the lofty 
position occupied by man in the scale of 
creation. To young as well as to older 
people, a knowledge of physiology is im- 
portant to enable them to understand the 
laws of health, and to appreciate the 
necessity of conforming to them. With 
his usual felicity of style, Dr. Dunglison 
has succeeded in making this an instruct- 
ive, and at the same time, quite a fasci- 
nating little treatise 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND MBpICcCAL CHEM- 
ISTRY. ARRANGED ON THE PRINCIPLE 
OF THE COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
CHEMISTRY, AS DELIVERED AT THE 
SoutH LONDON ScHOOL oF PHARMACY. 
By Dr. JoHN Murer. Second edition, 
rearranged. Puiladelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. 1880. 


The second edition of this well-known 
treatise chiefly differs from the first in the 
arrangement, and in the great increase of 
its contents. Although the size of the 
volume is nearly the same, the use of 
smaller type has permitted the author to 
introduce a considerable amount of import- 
ant matters to which attention has been 
called since the issue of the previous 
edition. The work is divided into two 
parts, the first being theoretical and de- 
scriptive chemistry, and the second practi- 
cal and analytical. Dr. Muter’s chemistry 
needs no other appreciation at our hands 
than the simple notice of the issue of a 
new edition. It is too well known as one 


Jof the best text-books on chemistry for 


medical and pharmaceutical students to 
require further commendation. 


THE ART oF PrRoLonernc Lirp. By 
CHRISTOPHER WILLIAM HUFELAND. 
Edited by Erasmus Wi1son, M.D. From 
the Jast London Edition. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1880. 


The original of this book is an old work 
in -German, written by the celebrated 
physician, Hufeland, about a century since. 
It was first translated into English in 1797, 
by the author himself, it is believed. A 
later translation from a more recent Ger- 
man edition has appeared since, but the 
editor of the present volume has selected 
the older translation as being in purer and 
more classic language. An American 
edition of this work has already been 
noticed in these columns. We shall only 
add that our readers will find it not only 
an instructive but also an extremely in- 
teresting volume. 


Brrtus, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN 
MICHIGAN, FOR THE YAR 1874. Eighth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Vital Statistics, Henry B. Baker, M.D., 
under the direction of the Secretary of 


State. Published by authority. Lan- 
sing, Mich. 1880. 


A valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject, showing careful editorial work 
and evidence of much hard labor spent in 
its preparation. 


Scuoot anv InpustRiaL HyeiEnE. By 
D. F. Lrycoun, M.D., Chairman of the 
Department of Health, Social Science 


Association. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. 1880. 
This is the twelfth of the American 


Health Primer Series edited by W. W. 
Keen, M.D. It treats of a very important 
subject in a practical and thorough man- 
ner. 


Spons’ ENcycLopapiA OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND Com 
MERCIAL Propucts. To be completed 
in about 30 Parts; price 75 cents each. 
E. & F. N. Spon, London and New 
York, 

Parts 12, 13, and 14 of this excellent 
encyclopedia now before us bring the 
work up to ‘‘ Explosives” and ‘ Gun Cot- 
ton.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL 
Sciences. Edited by I. Minis Hays, 
A.M., M.D., No. 160. New Series. 
October, 1880. Published Quarterly by 
Henry C, Lea’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, Five Dollars a year, free of post- 
age, 


BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF PRACTI- 
CAL MEDICINE AND SurGERY. Part 81, 
July, 1880. Uniform American edition. 
Price, $2.50 a year, in advance, postage 
prepaid. New York: W. A. Townsend. 


QUARTERLY EPITOME OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY, BEING AN 
AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO BRAITH- 
WAITE’s ReTRosPEcT. Part 2, June. 
Price, $2.50 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid. New York: W. A. Town- 
send, 1880. 


THE Paysicran’s Visttine List ror 
1881. Thirtieth year of its publication. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
For sale by all booksellers and druggists. 


CULTURE OF SvuMAC IN SICILy, AND ITS 
PREPARATION FOR MARKET IN EUROPE 
AND THE UNITED StTares. A report 
prepared, under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, by W1t- 
LIAM McMurrrig, Ph.D. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1880. 


NEw JERSEY PHARMACEUTICAL ASssocrA- 
TION. Proceedings of the tenth annual 
meeting, held in Jersey City, May 19th 
and 20th, 1880. Published by the Asso- 
ciation. 


PENNSYLVANIA PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION. Proceedings of the third an- 
nual meeting, held in Allentown, June 
8th and 9th, 1880. Published by the As- 
sociation. 


Wisconsin PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of the first annual 
meeting, held in Madison, July 14th and 
15th, 1880. Published by the Associa- 
tion, 


Kentucky PHARMACEUTICAL AssocrA- 
TION. Proceedinys of the third annual 
meeting, held in Owensboro, May 18th, 
1880. Published by the Association, 


ConerEs P£rioprauE INTERNATIONAL 
DES Scrpnces Mf£pricAtEs Rfkunr & 
AMSTERDAM EN 1879. Sixiéme session. 
Report on the Universal Pharmacopeia, 
presented by the Geneva International 
Commission, Professor Nv. Griz, of 
Brussels, Chairman. 


MonrREAL COLLEGE oF PHARMACY. 
Thirteenth annual announcement of the 
Lecture Department. Syllabus of lec- 
tures, regulations and terms. 


The session 1£80-81 begins on Friday, 
October ist, at 8:30 P.M. 


Sr. Louis CoLLEGE oF PHarMacy. Pros- 
pectus of the fifteenth annual session, 
beginning October 11th, 1880. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF 
Wasaineton, D. ©. Ninth annual 
circular, and prospectus of the course of 
instruction for the session 1880-81, be- 
ginning October 4th, 1880. 


Papers READ BEFORE THE MINNESOTA 
MEDICAL SoOcreTy AT THE THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL Meertine, by Dante Lea- 
SURE, of St. Paul. 


LIQUEUR DE VILLATE. From lectures 
delivered at the Brussels School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, by Professor Nt, 
GILLE, Pharmacien. Reprinted from 
the Annales belges de médecine véitéri- 
nacre. 


THE Vinum © Nourrio-PHosPHATicuM, 
prepared by the Orthozoic Chemical 
Association, Broadway, New York, 


REMARKS ON PEpstneE. By J. 8, Haw- 
LEY, A.M. MD. Published by the 
author. Brooklyn, 1880. 


Copy oF MEMORIAL TO THE MAnQvuIs 
oF SALISBURY, Britisa SECRETARY OF 
ForeieN Arrarrs. By Jonn Harr- 
LEY, late of Japan. 


The object of the memorial is to com- 
plain of the action of the Japanese Goy- 
ernment in condemning certain drugs and 
medicines supplied by various British and 
American firms. 
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Greasy Wool. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that the natural 
grease of wool has no tendency to create 
spontaneous combustion. The unwashed 
wool which comes from Australia and 
South America, for the purpose of compuct 
storage is very tightly compressed, stowed 
away in the hottest part of the holds of 
vessels, and is a long time tntransitu. Yet 
it has never been known to cause combus- 
tion. But if dampness from rain or sea 
water ensues then there is danger. Rome 
of the Australian and South American 
wools contain large quantities of grease 
and dirt, and still, unless damaged by 
water, are considered safe as cargo. 


—_—___—0-@ @ 
To Improve Gutta Percha. 


M. G. Firury, referring to some of the 
drawbacks of gutta percha, remarks that 
in warm countries, Algeria for instance, 
apparatus made with this material becomes 
in a few months so brittle as to be useless. 
He found that by mixing nine parts of gutta 
percha with one of camphor, a product is 
obtained which is not liable to the objection 
mentioned. It is very soft, and can be 
welded at about 58° C. (136° F.) When cold 
it is cohesive and elastic. This modifica- 
tion has found favor with severa] eminent 
surgeons. 

-_——— 0-0 


The Course of a Lightning Flash. 


Pror. Tart, of Edinburgh, insists that 
when people think they see a lghtning 
flash go upward or downward they must 
be mistaken. The duration of a lightning 
flash is Jess than the millionth part of a 
second, and the eye cannot possibly follow 
movements of such extraordinary rapidity. 
The origin of the mistake seems, he says, 
to be a subjective one, viz., that the ceux 
tral parts ot the retina are more sensitive, 
by practice, than the rest, and therefore 
that the portion of the flash which is seen 
directly affects the brain sooner than the 
rest. Hence a spectator looking toward 
either end of a flash very naturally fancies 
that end to be its starting point. 


———_¢- e —__—_ 
“Do you keep eau de Cologne ?” politely 
asked a customer. ‘‘ No,” responded the 


pert young clerk: ‘‘ we sell it.” He kept 
his stock intact that day though. 


eee 
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Why the Needle Points Northerly. 


Proressor C. T. Partrperson, of the 
U. 8. Coast Survey, wrote as follows in re- 
ply to an inquirer: 

he reason why the needle points in the 
northerly direction is that the earth in itself 
is a magnet, attracting the magnetic needle 
as the ordinary magnets do; and the earth 
is a magnet as the result of certain cosmical 
facts, much affected by the action of the 
sun. These laws have periodicities, all of 
which have not as yet been determined. 

The inherent and ultimate reason of the 
existence of any fact in nature, as gravity, 
light, heat, etc., is not known further than 
that it isin harmony with all facts in na- 
ture; even an earthquake is in perfect har- 
mony with, and the direct resultant of, the 
action of forces acting under general laws. 

A condensed explanation in regard to the 
needle pointing to the northward and 
southward is as follows: The magnetic 
poles of the earth do not coincide with the 
geographical poles. The axis of rotation 
makes an angle of about 23° with a line 
joining the former. 

The northern magnetic pole is at present 
near the Arctic circle on the meridian of 
Omaha. Hence the needle does not every- 
where point to the astronomical north, and 
is constantly variable within certain limits. 
At San Francisco it points about 17° tothe 
east of north, and at Calais, Maine, as 
much to the west. 

At the northern magnetic pole a balanced 
needie points with its north end downwards 
in a plumb line; at San Francisco it dips 
about 63°, and at the southern magnetic 
pole the south end points directly down. 

The action of the earth upon a magnetic 
needle at its surface is of about the same 
force as that of a hard steel magnet, forty 
inches long, strongly magnetized, at a dis- 
tance of one foot. 

The foregoing is the accepted explana- 
tion of the fact that the needle points to 
the northward and southward. Of course 
no ultimate reason can be given for this 
natural fact any more than for any other 
observed fact in nature. 


0-9 


A Shower of Iron. 


Professor SILVESTRE, of Catania, has 
reported the following interesting particu- 
Jars concerning a phenomenon lately ob- 
served in Sicily. During the atmospheric 
disturbance foreseen for the month of 
March, 1880, the influence of which was 
felt in Sicily, with rapid variations of the 
barometer, there was observed in Catania, 
for a few hours during the night of the 29th 
to the 30th March last, a fall of meteoric 
dust, accompanied by rain. This dust, 
besides having the red color, mineral and 
organ particles and minute infusoria fre- 
quently observed before on similar occa- 
sions, was this time especially interesting, 
because it contained a considerable quan- 
tity of iron, eitherin a pure metallic state, 
or in metallic particles surrounded by an 
oxidized crust. The fragments were of 
sizes varying from one to ten hundredths of 
a millimetre; some were of an irregular, 
others of a perfectly spherical shape, as if 
they had been suddenly fused. All were 
immediately attracted by the maguet. This 
fact (discovered for the first time in dust 

atbered on board a ship in the Indian 

cean on the night of the 24th to the 
25th of January, 1859, and afterwards 
confirmed by the illustr?ous Professor Nor- 
denskjéld on the Vega in the Arctic and 
other seas)is of immense importance to 
physical and geological science, as proving 
that iron, which is not known in a pure 
metallic state on the surface of the earth, 
is to be regarded as of extra-terrestrial or 
cosmic origin, establishing a link between 
the earth and the chaotic material dispersed 
over the universe; and as being also in 
strict relation with the phenomena of aero- 
lites and meteors. In conclusion, it may 
be remarked that the dust which fell in 
Sicily only differs in the size of its metallic 
particles from a shower of aerolites. 


oe 
To Preserve Rubber Instruments. 


Various articles and instruments made 
of rubber are apt with time to become dry, 
to crack, grow brittle, and lose their elas- 
ticity. Dr. Pol, of St. Petersburg, recom- 
mends the following simple mixture: 
Water of ammonia one part, water two 
parts—in which the articles should be im- 
mersed for a length of time varying from a 
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Manufacturers of all 
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ers and Barometers 
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Send for Circular and Price List. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
WUT AM FE. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Soda Water Apparatus, 


And Appara'us for the Manufacture of Mineral 

Waters, Ginger A’e, Wine, etc., and for the Dis- 

pensing of Soda and Mineral Water at the Counter. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


6, 7, 8, & 9 NEW HAVEN R. R. BUILDING 
(Franklin Street, cor. Elm,) NEW YORK. 
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KIMBALL’S 


N C atarrh 
Cw igarettes 
A MILD REMEDY FOR 


Catarrh, Asthma, Cold in the Head, 
and Hay Fever. 


UNLIKE ANY IN MARKET. 


AN AGREEABLE SMOKE. Do not etrangle nor 
sting the throat Cause a Sweet Breath. Relieve 
Heart-Burn. Aid Digestion. A Disinfectant to the 
Sick Room. Put upin packets convenient - 
for the pocket, ana retail at 10 cents. 


Sold by Cigar Dealers and Druggists. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Sole Manufacturers 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gray’s Specific Medicine 
FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
RETAIL PRICE LIST. 

$7.50 net. 


1 dozen, . - 


3 “ . , . 4.50 less 5 per cent. 
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THE GRAY MEDICINE COMPANY, 


Per WILLIAM NEILL, MANAGER, 
Office, 3 Mechanics’ Block, Detroit. 


oO. BE. WILSON 


(FORMERLY OF BREITHAUPT & WILSON), 


Importer of 


ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


No. 22 Cedar Street, New York. 


Oil Origanum. 
Oil Almonds, sweet, 
Oil Almonds, bitter. 
Oil Neroli. 
Oil Lavender Flowers. 
Oil Lavender Forte. 


Oil Orange. 


Oil Geranium. 
Oil Rosemary. 
Oil Thyme, white. 
Extracts, triple, No. 24 
Musk in grain and pods. 
Quassia Cups, new styles. 
Danziger’s Fever and Ague Powders. 


Also Manufacturers’ Agent for Hair Brushes 
oye erker Brushes. A full line always 
on hand. 


Petroleum Jelly. 


VASELINE. 


Silver Medal, Awarded at the Paris Exposition, - 1878. 
Silver Medal, Awarded by the American Institute,  < 1875. 
Grand Medal at the U. 8. Philadelphia; Kxposition, - 1876, 


Report by Judges at Philadelphia.—' Novelty, 
great value in pharmacy, unequalled purity, and 
superiority of manufacture.” 

be remarkable efficacy of Vaseline as a liniment 
and emollient for all purposes where these are 
needed, its success in the treatment of wounds, 
burns catarrh. and especially skin diseases, and the 
decided benefits obtained by its internal use for 
coughs. colds asthmatic avd brouchial troubles, are 
fully conceded by the phys.sians and hospitals now 
using it. Asa base forcera « and ointments, it is 
invaluable, as it reduces inflammation very quickly, 
and preserves indefinitely the medicaments incor- 
porated witb it, while lard. which is generally used 
as a base for such preparations, svon rancidifies, 
and. when in the least rancid, not only destroys the 
vulue of the substance mixed with it. but becomes, 
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i Prescription 
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BELL & CO., 109 Fulton St., N. Ye 
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ROBERT SNEIDER'S ape iene 
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Prescription Books. 


36 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
THE ONLY PERFECT THAT ARE MADE. 


EACH LEAF CAN BE TAKEN OUT AND RE- 
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NO STRONGER BOUND BOOK IN THE 
MARKET. 


ROBERT SNEIDER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer 
37 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
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agents and healing medicines. 
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Surgeons for 
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Lion Breeding. 


THE Courier, of Bone, Algeria, announces 
the arrival in that town of a Parisian work- 
man who has determined to devote himself 
to the rearing of lions for the supply of the 
market, in contradistinction to the nume- 
rous lion hunters who are ruthlessly de- 
stroyirg them Lions have become, in 
fact, so dear that the lion tamers find it 
exceedingly difficult to procure those 
which are wanted for menageries and zoo 
logical gardens. The young lions born in 
captivity inthe cold climates of Europe 
rarely arrive at an adult age, hut die of 
consumption. This enterprising experi- 
menter proposes to form a breeding stud of 
lions, and has commenced with three lion- 
esses and one lion. He has requested from 
the authorities the temporary concession of 
the reservoir of Hippone, which he pro- 
poses to enclose with iron bars. Assuming 
that the lionesses only have young every 
two years, and that they have each two, 
three, or four cubs, in three years’ time he 
hopes to reap a handsome profit. 


———————e-eo—_———_ 


Sapphires in Siam. 


THE year 1879 will long be memorable 
in the provinces of Battambong and Chan 
taboon for the discovery of valuable sap- 
phire mives and for the great influx of 
foreigners. chiefly from British and Inde- 
pendent Burmah, to work the same. There 
have long been mines of inferior value in 
this neighborhood, and about five years ago 
new mines were discovered by a native 
hunter. Being, however, in a very remote 
and secluded position, it was some time be 
fore the fame of the new mines spread to 
the Burman and Indian gem traders and 
miners. ; 

Some individual diggers, however, hav- 
ing found their way to the mines, and hav- 
ing returned to Rangoon and Caleutta with 
the proceeds of their work realized very 
large sums, and a rush for the new mines 
commenced and continued throughout the 
Jast year, during which many thousands of 
British subjects passed through Bangkok 
from British Burmah on their way to the 
mines. 

The arrival of these large bands of armed 
strangers caused considerable alarm among 
the natives of Chantaboon and Battam. 
bong, who could scarcely be persuaded 
that the country was not invaded once more 
by the old hereditary enemies of Siam, the 
Burmans and Peguans. 

The miners, however, by their peaceable 
behavior restored confidence, and the coun- 
try people soon were glad to sell them all 
kinds of provisions at enhanced rates, The 
miners, in their haste to become rich, dis- 
regarded all considerations of health, and 
immense numbers died from jungle fever. 

The Governor of the province has hith- 
erto levied 2Y, ticals (5s. 746d.) from every 
man working at the mines, and this is 
cheerfully paid. 

Good order has hitherto been maintained, 
and the Governor has appointed a British 
subject name Kam Sai to act as headman 
and to collect the license duty. 

The Siamese authorities do not regard 
with entire complacency this conveyance 
from their soil of these valuable gems with- 
out the payment of any royalty. No de- 
finite proposition, has, however, yet been 
made to impose any other than the license 
tax above mentioned. 

There would probably be found consid- 
erable difficulty in collecting any sort of ad 
valorem duty. 

As it is, the discovery of the most valu- 
able stones is kept as secret as possible by 
the fortunate finders, and should any ad 
valorem duty be attempted to be imposed, 
the tax-gatherer would probably be de- 
feated by craft. or force. 

When Admiral Coote was here I was 
anxious to show him some good specimens 
of these sapphires, and called for some of 
the miners who were in Bangkok on their 
return from the diggings. One of them, 
a poorly clad and miserable looking indi- 
vidual, produced a few small stones, and, 
after a great deal of coaxing, was induced 
with many precautions to give usa private 
view of his great prize, which was a very 
large sapphire in the rough, which he valued 
at 20,000 rupees. He would probably not 
have shown this stone at all had he not 
been on the point of leaving in a steamer. 

Owing to the Secrecy thus observed by 
the possessors of valuable gems, it is im- 
possible to give any estimate of the total 
value of stones found, but that individuals 
have made very large profits is certain. 
There is a man now in Bangkok who dug 
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out a stone which he offered for sale in 
Chantaboon at 1,000 rupees, but did not 
find a purchaser. He went with it to Ran- 
goon, where he was offered 15,000 rupees; 
but, having then awoke to the value of the 
stone, he declined to sell and took it to Cal- 
cutta, where he eventually obtained 30,000 
rupees (£3,000) for it. 

Now. however, there are many experi- 
enced gem merchants established in the 
neighborhood of the mines, and something 
like the real value of the stones can be ob- 
tained by the miners on the spot 

Many of the miners finding themselves 
in cash have invested in the luxury of 
wives taken from the Siamese population, 
and the value of marriageable young 
women, who are at all good looking, has in 
consequence gone up to a very high figure. 

The largest sapphire hitherto found, 
which I know of, weighed 870 carats in 
the rough, and when cut turned out 111 
carats of the finest water. 

The ruby, onyx, and jade are also found 
in the district, but the quality of none of 
these is such as to make them very valu- 
able-—W. H. Newman, Acting Consut- 
General, Bangkok. 


o> oe 
Bronze Statuary. 


AccorDING to Nature, the process of 
electro-deposition is now finding a useful 
application in the production of bronze 
staiuary, where it promises to supersede 
the process of casting. The Electro-metal- 
lurgical Company of Brussels have just 
produced a colossal statue of Van Dyck by 
the deposition of copper electrically upon 
theclay model. The production of bronzes 
may be readily carried out on a small scale 
by the following process, which possesses 
some elements of novelty. Take any plas- 
ter figure or group, boil in stearine, then 
blacklead and plunge in a copper bath. 
Attach a very weak battery, and deposit 
very slowly a thin coating of copper. Now 
remove from the bath, and bake in an oven 
until the plaster model shakes out in dust. 
You have now a very thin copper reproduc- 
tion of your model. Varnish this outside so 
as to prevent the further deposition, and re 
place in the bath. The copper will now be 
deposited on the inside surface, and you 
can thicken up to any desired point. For 
this second process a much stronger battery 
may be used. 
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Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Drnggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenient for use, with 
the title, ‘‘ DRuaersrs CrrcuLar,” stamped 
upon it in gold letters, will be sent to any 
address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. This cover is at once a 
‘file’ for preserving the papers as re 
ceived, and a permanent “ binder” when 
filled. It will hold twenty-four or more 
numbers with the advertisements, or forty- 
eight numbers (four years) without the ad- 
vertising sheets. 
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Back Numbers Wanted. 


WE will pay fifteen cents each for any of 
the following numbers of the CIRCULAR, 
in good condition: 

February, 1875; January, February, 
June, and August, 1876; January, June, 
August, October, and November, 1877; 
September, October, and November, 1878; 
June and November, 1879. We also 
want, for a subscriber, February, 1868, 
and complete volume for 1865; write be- 
fore sending the papers. 

—+->o—_______ 
Fairs and Babies. 


Dr. Pauu F. Munp& says: In all mater- 
nity hospitals in Germany, as in private 
practice among the laboring classes. the 
period of nine months after any large 
country fair, or secular or clerical holiday, 
is inevitably marked by an unusual num- 
ber of confinements. I had abundant Op- 
portunity of making this observation dur- 
ing my service in the Maternity at Wiirz- 
burg. 

To this a Western medical paper adds: 
The picnic crop is familiar to all who have 
served as enternes of Cincinnati hospitals, 
nor are Exposition babies altogether un- 
known here. 

— +-F- o 
Mumps, 

Dr. Tesra, in the Jour. des Sei. Med., 
reports five cases of mumps treated suc. 
cessfully with jaborandi. After free per- 
spiration and salivation there was marked 


improvement, and in two days the cure 
was complete, 


| druggists everywhere in the United States. 
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|LACTOPEPTINE| 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of the Profession to LACTOPEPTINE. 
After along series of careful experiments, we are able to produce its various compo= 
vents in an absolutely pure state, thus removing all unpleasant odor and taste (also 
slightly changing the color). We can confidently claim that its digestive properties 
are largely increased thereby, and can assert without hesitation that it is as perfect 
a digestive as can be produced. 

LACTOPEPTINE is the most important remedial agent ever presented to the 
Profession for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, 
Constipation, and all Diseases arising from imperfect nutrition. It contains the five 
active agents of digestion, viz.: Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg. Ptyalin, 
Lacticand Hydrochloric Acids, in combination with Sugar of Milk. 


Profession. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar of Milk.cs-0-.6. soe dese 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ...4 drachms. 
Pepsin: ... Simeeeee keene eee 8 ounces. Lactic Acid). 22, eee 5 fi. drachms. 
Pancreatine sc. sehen oes aes 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid............ 5 fl. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption 
by Physicians is the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly 
established . 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession, 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, University of the City of New York. 


SAMUEL R. PERCY, MD., 


Professor Materia Medica, New York Medical College. 


F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Ph.D., 
Prof. Chem., Mat. Med. and Therap. in N. Y. Col. of Dent.; Prof. Chem. and Hyg. in Am. Vet. Col., etc. 


JAS. AITKEN MEIGS, M._D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. Juris., Jeff. Medical College ; Phy. to Penn. Hos. 


W. W. DAWSON, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prof, Prin. and Prac Surg., Med. College of Ohio; Surg. to Quod Samaritan Hospital. 


ALFRED F. A KING, M.D.. Washington, D. C., 


Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M.D., 


Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg. and Clinical Surg., University of Louisville, Ky. 


L. P. YANDELL, M.D., 
Prof. of Clin. Med., Diseases of Children, and Derm itology, University of Louisville, Ky. 


ROBT. BATTEY, M.D., Rome, Ga., 


Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. College, Ex Pres. Med. Association of Georgia. 


CLAUDE H. MASTIN, M.D., LL.D., Mobile, Ala., 
Pror. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph,D,, F.C.8., London, England. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 


10 & 12 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


P.O Box 1574. 
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On Tincture of Opium. 
BY J. B. MOORE. 
(For Tar Drueeists CrrcuLaR, | 


Tuis is the third essay that I have 
Written upon this subject, and I hope that 
I will not tire the patience of the readers 
or THe Drueeists CrrcuLar by my re- 
peated efforts to present them with a good 
and satisfactory working formula and pro- 
cess for this most. important tincture. 

This subject has claimed much of my 
attention for the last twenty years, during 
which period I have devoted much time 
and expended much labor in experiments to 
devise and perfect a process by which this 
tincture might be made ina more expedi- 
tious and more satisfactory manner than 
is offered by the officinal formula. 

There is no tincture in the officinal list 
which the pharmaceutist is more frequently 
called upon to make, as its very expensive- 
ness bars many from preparing it in large 
quantities at a time. Consequently there 
is no preparation for which an easy work- 
ing and expeditious process is more de- 
sirable. 

The result of my early experiments were 

published in September, 1869, in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, and a re- 
vised process, with some corrections, was 
afterwards published in October, 1877, in 
Tue Druaeists Crrcutar. With these 
processes I rarely had any difficulty my- 
self in making this tincture in the most 
Satisfactory manner; but as complaints 
were made to me by some that they had 
met with difficulty in percolating the resi 
duum, owing to the deposit of resinous 
matter during the process, I at once 
instituted another series of experiments for 
she purpose, if possible, of entirely over- 
2oming this defect, and after much thought 
and labor, I am: now pleased to be able to 
offer a process which I consider as nearly 
practically faultless as possible, and one 
hat is so simple and easy of execution that 
vat little experience and skill are required 
nits management, The following is the 
umended process: 


%. Powdered opium, No. 10... 
Boiling water........ 
Stronger alcohol..,.... 
Water, sufficient. 


Pour the boiling, water upon the pow- 
lered opium in a suitable vessel, digest 
he mixture with frequent stirring for one 
iour at a temperature from 170° to 190°. 
‘hen transfer the mixture at once to a 
lose vessel (I use atin can with a tightly 
tting cork stopper for the purpose), and 
dd to it the stronger alcohol. Macerate, 
haking occasionally until the mixture 
ools. Then strain the liquid through 
luslin with strong expression. Rub the 
2siduum between the hands until reduced 
) a uniform condition, and introduce it 
ito a glass funnel prepared for percola- 
on, press it not too firmly, and gradually 
our upon it the expressed liquid, and 
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| when it has all passed from the surface, 
continue the percolation with water until 
eight pints of tincture are obtained. 

The water used as supplementary men- 
struum will supply what is lost by evapo- 
ration during digestion, and thus will in- 
sure to the finished product the proper pro- 
portions of alcohol and water, there being 
no loss of alcohol, the maceration being 
conducted in a close vessel. 

I generally use for the digestion of the 
opium a tin pao with a lid, which I keep 
as tightly on the pan as the thermometer 
which I keep constantly in the mixture 
will admit of, and I only remove the lid 
when it is oceasionally necessary to stir 
the mixture. By this means evaporation 
is to a great extent prevented. 

The digestion, of course, may be con- 
ducted in any open vessel, but, when this 
is the case, a little water should be added 
occasionally to supply the loss by evapora- 
tion, being careful not to add it in excess, 

A finer powder than No. 10 is not re- 
quired, nor is it best to use it, as, when a 
too fine powder is employed, it is apt to 
cause the percolation to be a little slow, 
which is not at all necessary, as the large 
quantity of menstruum passing through 
the dregs, even though it flows freely, is 
sufficient to remove every particle of active 
substance of the drug, if any should happen 
to remain after the digestion and macera- 
“tion, 


questionab'y as thoroughly exhausted of 
all active principles as it can possibly be 
by any known process. In fact 1 cannot 


at the conclusion of the maceration, but I 
duum, since it requires but a short time, is 


most complete exhaustion without peradven- 
ture. 

In preparing this_tincture from wndried 
lump opium, the drug must be cut into | 
small pieces and then digested in the 
water at the temperature directed in the 
formula until it is completely softened. | 
It should then be worked and malaxated 
in the hand until it is thoroughly disinte- 
grated. If after this treatment any small | 
lumps or hard particles still remain these | 
should be transterred to a mortar and | 
beaten until reduced to a smooth and uni- | 
form condition, when the digestion should | 
be resumed and proceeded with as directed 
in the formula, 

When the undried opium is used for the 
purposes of this tincture, a proper allow- 
ance must be made for the amount of mois- 
ture supposed to be contained in the drug, 
which varies very greatly in different sam- 
ples as found in the market, averaging, 
according to Dr. Squibb, from 19 to 20 
per cent. (American Journal of Pharmacy, | 
page 116, 1860), which I presume is a fair 
estimate for opium recently taken from the 
case. But this cannot be always taken as | 
a guide, as some samples of the drug that 
we purchase are almost dry enough to 
powder, while others are exceedingly 
moist. Therefore, the best judgment of | 
the pharmaceutist must be brought into 
requisition in order to determine with any 
degree of accuracy the amount of moisture 


drug. 
But as our most experienced judgment 


ful matter, unless some more certain 
method is adopted than simply judging by 
the physical appearance of the drug, I 
would advise in all cases that a small 
weighed portion, say an ounce of the lot 
of opium to be treated, be taken and cut 
into very small pieces and placed in an oven 
and carefully dried, which can be done in 
a short time, and again weighed to ascer- 
tain the loss; by the result a very fair esti- 
mate may be made of the percentage of 
moisture in the remainder. 

A much better plan, however, is for the 
pharmaceutist to cut the opium, when he 
first gets it in stock, into small pieces; it 


| will then soon dry out sufficiently for pow- | 


By the above process the opium is wn- | 


but consider the drug practically exhausted | 
have directed the percolation of the resi- | 


attended with no difficulty, and insures the | 


contained in any particular sample of the | 


is liable to err in this important and doubt- | 


| dering and be always ready for making the 
|tincture. This is the plan which I usually 
| pursue and find it the most convenient and 
| less troublesome. 

When the tincture is made from dried 
| Opium it is always of definite strength and 
| reliability, 

I would again reiterate my recommenda- 
|tion that the alcoholic strength of the 
,tincture of opium be reduced to 25 per 
| cent. as suggested in my paper on ‘“ Tinc- 
| tura Opii and Tinctura Opii Camphorata,” 
in the October No. (1877) of Taz Drue- 
'GIsTs CrrcuLAR. My reasons for this 
| change being there fully stated, I consider 
this suggestion worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of the committee of Revision of 
| the Pharmacopeia. If this change were 
| adopted it would make this tincture corre- 
| Spond in its spirituous as well as in its 
| medicinal strength, with its congener the 
| tinctura opii decdorata. 
| In fact, were it not for the expense and 
trouble attending the depuration of the 
| tinctura opii deodorata, would it not be 
| better to abandon entirely the tinctura 
| Opii, discard it from our Pharmacopeeia, 
and retain only the deodorized tincture, 
|asit would fulfil every therapeutic indi- 
| cation that the tinctura opii is capable of, 
| while it would also be exempt from the ob- 
jectionable features of the latter? And yet 
'I cannot perceive why we should permit 
|a little trouble and trifling pecuniary con- 
sideration to stand in the way of our hay- 
| ing a preparation of such pre-eminent im- 
| portance as a tincture of opium in its 
| highest perfection. 

As the tincture of opium is now pre- 
| pared it contains the narcotina, resinous, 

odorous, and other noxious principles of 
the crude drug which have but little if any 
medicinal value, and which in many cases 
render it unfit, if not entirely forbid its 
use, 

And the instances in which the tincture 
is likely to disagree with the patient, it is 
often impossible for tie most sagacious 
physician to predetermine. 


The nausea, headache, deranged secre- | 


tion, disturbed digestion, and general ner- 
vous perturbation caused by the adminis- 
tration of the tincture, and other undepu- 
rated alcoholic preparations of opium, in 
some individuals, are of the most dis- 
tressing character. To the truth of this I 
can testify by my own experience. 

As it is the general opinion of medical 
men that it is the objectionable principles 
above referred to which the alcohol dis- 
solves and holds in solution in the tincture 
of opium, and which influences so consider- 
ably its physiological action, I therefore 


| think that some process should be devised 


that will exclude as much as possible these 
principles from the tincture. 

Therefore if the suggestion made above 
to expunge ‘from the Pharmacopeia the 
tincture of opium and retain only the de: 
odorized tincture be not acceptable, or will 
not receive the favorablé.consideration of 
the Committee of Revisieh, IT would then; 
as an alternative remedy; suggest that, in 
making the tincture of opium; the opium 
be exhausted with water alone. 

For instance, in making a gallon of 
|laudanum the opium may be exhausted 
with about four pints of cold water, 
by macerating it for twenty-four hours 
at a time with successive portions of 
one pint each of water, in the manner di- 
rected for the exhaustion of the drug in 
making the extract of opium, the deodor- 
ized tincture, and in preparing morphia. 
Or I would rather advise, however, that a 
larger quantity of water be employed, say 
a gallon, or even more if necessary, to in- 
sure a more complete and easy exhaustion, 
using at each maceration a pint and a half 
or two pints of water. Then unite the in- 
fusions and filter, as the liquid will filter 
witb greater facility before concentration, 
and evaporate the filtrate down to four 
pints, and to this add four pints of alco- 
hol; mix well and again filter, if necessary, 
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pints. Or, if it is desired to make the 
tincture contain but 25 percent. of alcohol, 
the mixed infusions need only be evapo- 
rated down to six pints, to which may be 
added two pints of stronger alcohol. 

It will require but a short time to con- 
centrate the mixed infusions to the desired 
point, as the evaporation may be conducted 
in a water bath as rapidly as possible, with 
constant or frequent stirring. In fact, the 
use of the water bath is really hardly nec 
essary, as no possible injury from heat can 
befall the active principles of opium by 
even a boiling heat over the naked fire, 
providing that the liquid is kept constantly 
agitated by stirring. 

In making the tincture in this way by 
the cold process it will take a considerably 
longer time than when heat is employed in 
exhausting the drug, but even then it will 
consume only about half the time required 
to make it by the officinal process. 

In making the tincture of opium accord- 
ing to the above idea, we would secure a 
tincture containing the opium in precisely 
the same condition in which it exists in the 
aqueous extract, which has been so highly 
extolled by many of our most intelligent 
and experienced medical men, on account 
of its freedom from the offensive princi- 
ples which are taken up in all alcoholic 
preparations of the drug. 

The change here proposed in the 
facture of this tincture will make it a 
much more desirable preparation in all 
cases for énternal exhibition, and would not 
entail additional expense and but little 
trouble, and would render the tincture al- 
most as exempt from undesirable qualities 
as the deodorized tincture of opium itself. 

Water rejects the resinous matter, 
most of the narcotina, much of the odorous 
principles, coloring and other inert matter 
of the drug, which only encumber the 
tincture without contributing at all to its 
medical virtues. The skeleton process 
above proposed is simply offered as a sug- 
gestion to put my ideas into a more tangi- 


changed. 
Ir . 7 . ‘ oe 
‘Fluid extract of gentian, 384 minims. 


ble and intelligible shape. The manipula- 
tion there offered may require some modifi- 
cation to render it satisfactory in practice. 

I hope the Committee of Revision will 
look into this matter and give these sugges- 
tions their due consideration. 

Philadelphia, November, 1880. 

tee 


Compound Elixir of Taraxacum.—A 
Correction. 
To The Druggists Circular: 

In answer to your inquiry regarding 
the proportions in the formula for this 
elixir, in my paper published in your 
October number, I find, as your corre- 
spondent suggests, that the quantities 
of fluid extract of gentian and of fiuid 
extract of wild cherry have been inter- 
It should read as follows : 


Fluid extract of wild 
cherry, 6 oz. 192 minims, 


These are the proportions I have 
used, but they are not identical with 
those originally published by Mr. Can- 
didus. If it is desired to make them 
correspond to his formula, the quanti- 
ties of the four leading articles in one 
gallon of elixir should be as follows: 


Fluid extract of dandelion, 7 oz. 185 min. 
‘ ** gentian....10z. 111 min. 
‘* licorice. ...10z.'111 min. 
wild cherry, 4 0z. 444 min. 
R. W. GARDNER. 
New York, November, 1880. 
2->@ 
The Talmud. 


Mr. Maenvs, in the Deutsch Archiv f. d. 
Geschichte d. Medicine, publishes some pas 
sages from the Talmud on medical mat 
ters, in which we notice the following : 
Honor the physician before you need his 
services. A physician who makes gratui- 
tous cures is of po account, The door 


ee 
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passing sufficient water through the filter] which is closed to prayers for alms opens 
to make the filtered liquid measure eight | for the physician, 
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Determination of the Strength of Alco- 
holic Solutions of Chloroform.* 
BY J. ©. THRESH, F.C.8. 

In examining a solution of chloroform 
in spirit of wine it is evident that unless 
the density of the alcohol used to dissolve 
the chloroform is accurately -known,-the 
specific gravity of the solution affords no 
indication whatever of its strength. 
When, therefore, I set about- the task of 
reporting upon commercial chloric ethers, 
I found that first of all it would be neces- 
sary to devise some process for estimating 
the chloroform, as my search in text-books 
and dictionaries for such a process was in 
vain, 

Fortunately, however, a method was de- 
vised which, when put to the test of actual 
experiment and slightly modified, left 
nothing to be desired, neither on the score 
of simplicity nor accuracy. 

The requisites are an accurately gradu- 
ated tube, about 0°5 metre in length and 10 
to 12 millimetres in diameter, or a 50 c.c. 
burette, graduated in one-tenth c.c., and 
provided with a stopcock, a dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, made by diluting 1 part of ‘oil of 
vitriol with 6 parts of water, and a supply 
of petroleum ether (the gas vil or gasoline 
of commerce), tinted rose color by immer- 
sion in it for a minute or two of a piece of 
alkanet root. 

When a dilute alcohol, of, say, specific 
gravity 0°900, is poured into the burette, 
its volume accurately noted, and a quan- 
tity of the gasoline added, and the mixture 
agitated, when the whole hag been allowed 
to stand for some time, so that complete 
separation has taken place, it will be found, 
providing the temperature has not varied, 
that the dilute spirit occupies exactly its 
original volume; it has either yielded 
nothing to the gasoline, or, as is improba- 
ble, the petroleum ether has taken up ex- 
actly as much spirit as the spirit has dis- 
solved of petroleum ether. If, now, how- 
ever, the experiment is repeated, substi- 
tuting a mixture of chloric ether and 
water for the dilute spirit, it will be found 
that the aqueous solution has decreased in 
volume to an extent proportional to the 
percentage of chloroform present. 

As thus performed the results are not en- 
tirely satisfactory, since the mixture has 
to stand a considerable length of time be- 
fore the surface of demarcation between 
the two fluids becomes perfectly distinct, 
and both being colorless and of nearly the 
same refractive index, there is a little diffi- 
culty in taking the reading correctly. 
Both these obstacles are overcome by sub- 
stituting dilute sulphuric acid for the 
water, and tinting the petroleum ether 
with a coloring matter insoluble in dilute 
alcohol. 

To obtain the utmost possible accuracy 
the analysis is conducted as follows, first 
assuming that chloroform does not consti- 
tute more than fifteen per cent. of the 
mixture. 

Having secured the stopcock of the bu- 
rette, pour in the dilute acid until the col- 
umn reaches approximately the 30c.c. grad- 
uation, then introduce with a pipette 20 
c.c. of the chloroform solution, cork tight- 
ly, and shake vigorously until thoroughly 
mixed. Now fix in a stand, and allow it 
to rest for about half an hour, or until all 
air bubbles have disappeared, and the mix- 
ture, which upon agitation rises several 
degrees in temperature, has again acquired 
the temperature of the room. Tap gently 
if necessary to cause any floating globules 
of chloroform to sink to the bottom, then 
very carefully pour on about 10 é.c. of the 
colored gasoline. This must be poured 
very carefully down the side of the tube 
so as not to mix in the least with the acid 
solution. Now reinsert the cork, fix the 
tube in a perfectly upright position, and 
read off the height of column of colorless 
fluid. In my experiments I have always 
read from the lowest point of the slightly- 
convex base of the colored liquid, and to 
obtain the utmost accuracy have fixed the 
tube with the line of demarcation of the 
two fluids exactly level with the eyes, and 
between the latter and a fine line in the 
same plane made upon the window. Then, 
by aid of a small hand lens, such asis used 
for viewing prints, etc., a difference in the 
length of the column corresponding to one- 
fortieth of a c.c. cdn be read without dif- 
ficulty. In fact, the expansion of the col- 
umn of fluid produced by holding the tube 
in the warm hand for a minute or two can 
easily be detected. The tube is next shaken 
thoroughly for two or three minutes, and 


* A paper read before the British Pharmaceutical 
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again placed in its support, until the mixed 
fluids have completely separated. ~ This 
does not take many minutes; but, before 
reading off the reduced column of dilute 
spirit, it is best to allow the tube to remain 
for about half an hour, so as to be certain 


that it has the same temperature as the | 


apartment, and if this temperature is not 
the same as at the time of the first reading 
a correction, to be described subsequently, 
must be made, if the greatest accuracy is 
desired. 

To determine approximately the expan- 
sion coefficient of a mixture of chloroform 
spirit and water, several readings were 
taken during one experiment, with the tube 
immersed up to near the line of demarca- 
tion in a larger tube containing water at 
known temperatures, The mean apparent 
coeflicient of expansion for 1° C. was 
00005. 

When, therefore, the first reading, taken 
before agitation with the gas oil, is ‘‘a” 
and the second reading, taken after agita- 
tion, is ‘‘b” cubic centimetres, if the tem- 
perature varied at the times when the 
observations were taken ‘‘t”’ degrees, then 
the required quantity is— 

) a—b (14+ 0-0005). ; 
-+- or — according as the temperature has 
decreased or increased. 

In the following tabulated experimental 
results the first seven determinations were 
made without noting the temperatures: 


Per cent. of Chlorof. 
found, 


Per cent, of Chlorof, 
by volume, added. 


H per cent. 1 per cent. 
7 : 7°25 vy 
3 ws 2°75 ; 
5 ee 5 se 
9 ae 9 «se 
5) eH 4°5 rs 
11 66 + 12 ae 
11°66 a 11°87 wy 
2:15 ve 2°05 re 
3°85 ai 3°70 # 
8°09 a 8°15 rs 
9°87 uy 9°7 7 
33°3 os 33°83 i 


In consequence of the errors in 6th and 
7th determinations being more than 0:25 
per cent., [ was led to make the experi- 
ments for determining the effect of tem- 
perature changes, and where necessary the 
correction was made in all subsequent ex- 
periments. As an increase of temperature 
of 25° C. will cause an error of 0°5 per 
cent., it is obvious that except when a 
mere approximation is required, thermom- 
eter readings must be taken and correc- 
tions made. 

In the last experiment only 10 c.c. of the 
chloroform solution were employed, and 20 
c.c. of gasoline were added instead of 10. 
In the only experiment made with a solu- 
tion containing over 50 per cent. of chlo- 
rotorm, the result was much too low, and 
it was obvious that the details would have 
to be considerably modified to make the 
method practically applicable for such so- 
lutions. 


———_e—_____. 


The Gelatinization and Medicinal Value 
of Solution of Dialyzed Iron. 


BY DR, H. HAGER. 


Ir was stated as long ago as 1876, that 
the cause of gelatinization in this solution 
was over-saturation of the fluid with hy- 
drate of iron, through carrying the opera- 
tion too far. This over-saturation can also 
be brought on by contact with air charged 
with ammonia. As the air of our houses 
and laboratories always contains a consid- 
erable quantity of ammonia, it is important 
that dialyzed iron should be kept in well 
stopped bottles, and especially, that it 
should be made in an atmosphere as free 
from ammonia as possible. 

A gelatinized solution may be rendered 
fluid again by adding a diluted solution of 
chloride of iron, but only in so small a 
quantity that no reaction is caused by 
nitrate of silver. 

In many medical journals the error has 
appeared, founded on the statement of Per- 
sonne, that there was no medicinal value in 
dialyzed iron. That there was a great error 
in the statements of Personne and Berthe- 
lot, I have already explained in No. 44, 
1879, of this journal. In spite of this ‘ex- 
planation, some physicians have expressed 
the opinion that dialyzed iron should be 
rejected because of its unreliability. Where- 
as Others, having obtained the most excel- 
lent results from its use, express themselves 
strongly in its favor. ‘The others continue 
in their opinion of the inertness of the 


remedy. Whois right? From the state- 
ments of the opponents of dialyzed iron, it 
appears that they base their conclusions on 
theoretical grounds, and not on practical 
results, 

Remarking that I have myself obtained 
from dialyzed iron, taken internally, all the 
effects of iron, the utterances of a French 
physician, Dr. Camboulives (Manuel pra- 
tigue, 1880) may find a place here. Although 
at one time he was in doubt on account of 
the chemical composition of the remedy, 
yet, he says: ‘‘The dialyzed iron of Bra- 
vais, or soluble hydrated oxide of iron, is 
nothing more than an iron peroxide held 
together with oxygen and water in known 
combination. It has the advantage over 
other oxides of being easily soluble in 
water; above all it is readily taken up by 
the fluids of the stomach, and quickly be- 
coming changed into chloride and lactate, 
enters into the circulation. It increases 
the coloring matter of the blood and makes 
it rich in hemoglobin. It is known by a 
great number of physicians that dialyzed 
iron is not only easy to take, but is the 
most effective of the iron preparations, It 
neither causes diarrhoea. nor constipation; 
does not blacken the teeth, nor has an inky 
taste or an unpleasant smell. Perhaps this 
statement will be enough to induce the op- 
ponents of dialyzed iron to become its 
triends.”"—Pharm. Cent., No. 44, 1880. 


—————_e—______ 


A Poisonous Star Anise. 


A. J. C. Geers, of Yokohama, com- 
municates tO a Dutch pharmaceutical 
journal an account of a poisonous species 
of Llkcitwm. We make the following ex- 
tract from the Bunzlauer Pharmaceutischer 
Zeitung. This fruit has been occasionally 
described as poisonous, or, at least, suspi- 
cious, but hitherto has been little regarded 
by pharmacologists and toxicologists, and, 
indeed, the tree that bears it has been re- 
peatedly described as the mother plant of 
star anise. It isthe fruit of Jilicium reli- 
giosum, Sieb., a Japanese tree, whose ever- 


anisatum, Loureiro, and he adduces the ir-_ 
refragable evidence of Chinese literature — 
to prove that the latter is native neither of — 
Japan nor of China, but its fruit is im-_ 
ported into China from the southern bor- 
derlands, 

From his own observations Geerts re- 
marks that, besides the want of odor, the | 
Sikimi fruit, or that of [Uliciwm religiosum, — 
is distinguished from true star anise by — 
other characteristics. The ends of the 
carpels of the Japanese fruit are pointed 
and curved upwards, while the points of 
those of the star anise are mostly flattened 
and spread out horizontally; those of the 
former are much woodier, rougher, and 
enclose much lighter yellowish seeds. Fur- 
ther, they are more dumpy and bout-shaped 
than the rosette-like star anise. The taste 
and smell of the Japanese drug recall 
camphor or bay laurel rather than anise. 

Geerts has made some experiments with 
animals on the toxicological properties of 
the oil of the seeds, purchased and pre- 
pared by himself. The oil is thick, bright 
yellow, with an undertone of green, of pe- 
culiar taste and smell, and contains a large 
proportion of free fatty acids, as much as 
5'9 per cent. when fresh. Two grammes 
of the powdered seed act as emetic, and 10 
grammes of oil cause violent irritation of 
the stomach and bowels of dogs. No al- 
kaloid could be detected on a preliminary 
investigation.— Chemist and Druggist. 

—_____+¢ —____ 


Administration of Iodide of Potassium. 


A most palatable way of administering 
the iodide to children, or to adults whose 
gastric membrane is easily irritated, is as 
follows in any dose required: 

5. Potass. iodidiz. 7.cea ee. saegr. 10 

SyrdpEcydomy - ss. see. ee 

M. Sig. Ina glass of water. 

I prepare the syrup of cydonium as fol- 
lows: 

R. Cydonium (quince seeds). .1 part. 


green twigs from time immemorial have 
decked the temples and statues of the gods, 
but whose fruit has been held poisonous. 
It is so in fact, for a case has occurred in 
the district of Kanagawa, where the use 
of the oil expressed from the seed in place 
of rape oil in the preparation of food, and 
the consumption of the latter, caused the 
death of an adult, and produced repeated 
vomiting, a characteristic symptom, in five 
others. The oil in question is used asa 
cheap lubricant and illuminating oil, but 
never in Japan for food. The fruit is as 
little used for spice, the true star anise 
being imported into Japan, where the 
Iiticium anisatum, L., does not grow. 

The still current confusion or identifi- 
cation of Lllicium religiosum, Sieb., and J. 
anisatum, Loureiro, is founded on an error 
of Linneeus, who described the Japanese 
plant, which is first figured “in Kimpfer’s 
renowned ‘‘ Amecenitates Exotice,” as J1li- 
cium anisatum, Linn., and as the mother 
plant of the true star anise: J, anisatum, 
Linn., is a synonym for J. religiosum, Sie- 
bold, and is quite different from the Cochin 
Chinese plant, which produces the star an- 
ise and had been described by the Portuguese 
missionary Loureiro in his Flora Cochin Chi- 
nensis under the name Jilicium anisatum. 
Loureiro and Thunberg both helped to 
perpetuate the error, though they remarked 
that the fruit of the Japanese tree was less 
aromatic than the star anise of Cochin 
China. Von Siebold was the first to point 
out distinctly the differences of the two 
species, and to call attention to the poison- 
ous character given to the fruit by Japan- 
ese writers. 

Siebold’sname, Jllicium religiosum, refers 
to the religious uses of the twigs. In his 
«Flora Japonica” Siebold points out that 
even though the fruit of the Japanese spe- 
cies, overlooking the absence of aroma, is 
very like the true star anise, the true star 
anise tree of provinces west of Canton 
presents essential differences, according to 
Loureiro’s description; it is smaller (eight 
feet high), its leaves are smaller, ovate, 
and rounded at both ends; its flowers have 
more than thirty stamens. The fact no- 
ticed by Kimpfer that the bark, but not 
the fruit, is aromatic, is confirmed by Sie- 
bold with reference to its use in temples, 
and he adds that poisonous properties are 
ascribed to the leaves, and that they are 
even used as antidotes to poisoning by 
tropical fish, especially the dreaded Tetro- 
don hispidus. Tn a special treatise Siebold 
has combated the theory of the Dutch 


botanist De Vriese, that IMieium religiosum, 
Sieb., is merely a climatic variety of J.. 


Cydonium malum (quince 
Frais ft: $ii ataeheaalt MRO 3 parts. 

Simple syrup ......... wip hie A 

Water sufficient. : 


Boil together until seeds and fruit can 
be crushed with a spoon, then boil until © 
the mass becomes of the consistence of 
molasses. Strain through a fine sieve. 
The syrup prepared this way keeps as long 
as jelly. It isan elegant vehicle on account 
of its delicious flavor and its mucilaginous 
properties, giving us in one preparation a 
demulcent as well as a placebo. 

I commend this vehicle not for the iodide © 
alone, but likewise for the nitrate of potassa — 
and such drugs as are objectionable when 
given in a watery solution.—Med. Herald. 


eee 
Compound Elixir of Chloroform. 


Dr. W. F. McNutt, Professor of Prin-~ 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, University? 
of California, says, in the Western Lancet 
for August: 

I have been in the habit for several years 
of prescribing Collis Browne’s chlorodyne 
in certain cases of asthma, colic, diarrhcea, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, hysteria, etc. It 
has seldom failed to be of some benefit, 
and often acted like a charm; in fact, I 
found it a most excellent and reliable ano- 
dyne, anti-spasmodic and sedative. 

On account of several objections to its 
use, I have after a great deal of experiment- 
ation, adopted the following formula as a 
substitute for chlorodyne, viz.: 


Muriate of morphia....../ 4 grain. 
Hydrate of chloral........ 4 drachm. 
AHOLD: hcait ete ol eciea ies Aer ie 


Tinct. of cannabis indica....20 minims. 
Tinct. of capsicum... 
Hydrocyanie acid, dil ...20 RS 
Essence of peppermint. ..10 
Comp. syrup of sarsaparilla. 1 ounce. 
Mix. Dose, one drachm. 


This I have named elair chloroformi com 


positus, and can heartily recommend it to 


those who have been in the habit of using 
chlorodyne. To those who have never 
used chlorodyne I may say that,theyswill 
find elixir chloroformi compositus a most 
efficient remedy for many purposes and 
under many circumstances; for instance, 
in whooping cough, asthma, emphysema 
cough of many phthisical patients, in many 
cases of hysteria, and especially in many 
cases of dysmenorrhea, it certainly has 10 
equal. Given as an anodyne, it seldom 


procuces headache or disturbance of the 
digestion as morphine, or depresses the 
heart’s action, as does hydrate of chlor 
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In diarrhea accompanied with cramping 
pains and tormina, in teaspoonful doses re- 
peated every two or three hours, it generally 
acts quickly and satisfactorily. 

In many cases of diarrhea. in children a 
few drops of the elixir, together with a 
few drops of castor oil and wine of inecac, 
in syrup of acacia, make a most efficient 
remedy. 

_ The objections to chlorodyne are: 

1, It is very expensive in this country. 

' 2. It is not a perfect mixture, as it sepa- 
_ rates. 

8. It is too concentrated to be safe for 
general use. 
_ 4. And, principally, it is a patent medi- 
cine, the exact formula for which is un- 
_ known. 


-- 0 e — 
To Administer Podophylilin. 


Aut who have been accustomed to pre- 
scribe podophyliin in pills will agree as to 
the impossibility of preventing occasional 
disastrous effects. But this is the fault of 
the form of administration—not of the 
drug. From a very long and extensive ex- 
perience, I can confidently affirm that none 
of the accidents and inconveniences which 
“so commonly attend the administration of 
podophyllin ever arise when the drug is 
prescribed according to my method. On 
the contrary, it is one of the most satisfac- 
tory and reliable of our medicines. The 
formula given is: 


R. Podophylli resin ... gr. ij. 
Essentive zingiberis... 3 ij. 
Spiritus vini recti.... q.s. ad 3 ij. 
Fiant gutte. 


A teaspoonful to be taken in a wineglass- 
ful of water every night at bedtime, or 
every second, third, or fourth night, as re- 
quired.—Dr. Horace Dobeéll, in British Medi- 
cal Journal. 

—_——— ooo — 
Mokundu Kundu. 
A FEVER REMEDY FROM CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Dr J. Mopiuer, of Vienna, describes 
this bark, aspecimen of which was brought 
by Dr. Livingstone from Mupanga, C. A., 
as follows, in Pharm. Cent. It is from 
three to four millimeters thick, the outside 
grey and wrinkled, the inside orange-yel- 
tow and distinctly streaked longitudinally. 

‘It is tough and splits lengthwise. The 

“writer gives a very thorough microscopical 
and chemical description of the drug, and 
concludes that it is not the bark of Nauelea 
Africana, the plant to which it had been 
attributed. Themedical properties are the 
following: The bark is. without smell and 
has an intense and pure bitter taste which 
is not inferior to cinchona. The bitter 
principle is no doubt contained in the 
cells, and is dissolved by either cold or 
hot water, coloring the former yellow and 
the latter brownish-yellow. Me examined 
it for an alkaloid=with only negative re- 
“sults. As the writer only had two grammes 

for examination, he was unable to investi- 
gate it more completely, chemically and 
pharmaceutically. 

————_0- ee —___—__ 
_ A Substitute for Adhesive Plaster. 


Dr. ADDINELL Hewson recommends 
‘strongly a mixture of common glue and 
acetic acid, spread on paper, gauze, or 
muslin. ; 

As to the making of this preparation, all 
that is required is to make the glue per- 
fectly liquid by. melting it with water 
enough to cover il in a pot set in boiling 
water. When the glue is thus made liquid, 
four parts of officinal acetic acid (twenty 
five per cent.) is to be slowly mixed in one 
part of it. This done, the preparation is 
complete, saving the addition of a few 
drops of otto of roses to destroy the smell 
of the acid, as also of the glue. 

It should be put into a wide-mouthed 
bottle and well stoppered by a long cork, 
which can always be removed by heating 
the neck of the bottle. Care should be 
taken to keep the mouth of the bottle 
clean by wiping it well with a cloth dipped 
in hot water; this is for the purpose of 
preventing the adhesion of any particles 
of dust there. It is the cleanest method 
always, when using any liquid prepara- 
tion, to pour some into a glass, so as not 
to unfit all of it for use by impregnating 
it with blood, or the like, with which the 
instrument of application may be contami- 
nated. 

_ The thinness of the film by which the 
cohesion of broken parts is to be effected 
having long since been demonstrated to be 
essential for perfection of the result, he 
not only sought for the best means of ap- 
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plication, by using a feather or thin strip 
of wood, but tried to determine what was 
the best quantity, and how long such re- 
quired to dry. As to the quantity, he 
found all that was necessary was to satu- 
rate the material, varying, therefore, as to 
the bulk of the latter. 

This preparation has the advantages of 
being easily prepared, and at very short 
notice. If not on hand it can be made in. 
a few minutes, simply by having water in 
a tin cup on the fire so that it boils, and 
putting a bottle containing one part of glue 
to four, by measure, of the acid, and let- 
ting the bottle remain in this bath until 
the glue is fully dissolved and mixed with 
the acid. All that is then wanted is the 
addition of a few drops of the otto of 
roses to make its odor acceptable to all.— 
Specialist and Intelligencer. 


ooo - 
Rapid Fermentation. 


J. BoussinGAuuT describes in the Comp- 
tes Rendus a laboratory process for hasten- 
ing the process of fermentation. It is 
well known that the rate of fermentation 
decreases as the quantity of alcohol in the 
liquid increases. Boussingault has found 
that when the vessel, in which the process 
is going on, is placed in a water bath at 
40°, attached to an air pump, and exhaust- 
ed to nearly the boiling point of the liquid, 
the alcohol vapor can be condensed in a 
receiver cooled by ice, and the process of 
fermentation is much hastened, A hun- 
dred parts of sugar were completely fer- 
mented in six hours in this apparatus; un- 
der ordinary conditions 74 parts of sugar 
were still unchanged. 


Ses ee 


Test Limits in the Examination of Sugar 
for Injurious Metals. 


Mr. A. L. WALKER made a series of 
trials to ascertain the least proportion of 
tin salts that could be detected in white 
sugars. The sugar was dissolved in dis- 
tilled water, to make a thin syrup; this was 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and then 
washed hydrosulphuric acid gas was pass- 
ed through for half an hour. No colora- 
tion or precipitate appearing, solutions of 
tin salts of known strength were added, 
and the treatment repeated. The. precipi- 
tate was filtered out and washed, and the 
tin estimated as dioxide. First was tried 
the addition of one part of stannous chlo- 
ride to 14,000 parts of sugar; 0-004 gramme 
of SnCl.2H.O to 56 grammes sugar; the 
proportion of one grain of tin salt to two 
pounds sugar. In the first operation, $5 of 
the tin was recovered; in a second, 3 of 
the tin was recovered. ‘lwo experiments 
were made with stannic chloride, with 
about the same results. Then, for qualita- 
tive purposes, one part of tin salt was add- 
ed to 56,000 parts of sugar (one grain to 
eight pounds), and a distinct light-brown 
precipitate obtained. With one part tin 
salt to 112,000 parts of sugar (one grain to 
sixteen pounds), a distinct coloration, but 
no precipitate, was obtained. Parallel 
trials with stannous and stannic salts gave 
the same result. And this was accepted as 
the qualitative limit, to establish negative 
results, as to presence of tin in white 
sugars. 

Some time ago I reported similar deter- 
minations of limits of delicacy of tests of 
sugar for lead by hydrogen sulphide, and 
for arsenic by sodium amalgam, to obtain 
arsenious hydride in reaction with silver 
nitrate.* Placing all the results together, 
we have the following comparison of tests 
of sugar, by methods without destruction of 
the organte matter : 


QUALITATIVE LIMITS FOR NEGATIVE 
RESULTS, 


Arsenic, one grain of the element in 476 
pounds sugar. 

Lead, one grain of the metal in 10 pounds 
sugar. 

Tin, one grain of the salt in 16 pounds 
sugar. 


A positive result, at these limits, would, 
of course, be ambiguous; and a larger pro- 
portion of either metal would be required 
to enable the operator to identify it posi- 
tively by these methods. 

Methods by destruction of the organic 
matter—hbesides requiring great labor, and 
involving much danger of contamination 
from the chemicals and the exposure—can 


* The thin syrup, made slightly alkaline with 
fixed alkali hydrate, is placed in a half-litre flask 
with addition of sodium amalgam, to cause a slow 
evolution of hydrogen, and left several hours, while 
the mouth of the flask is covered by a disk of filter 

aper wet with silvér nitrate solution, and held 

own by a watch glass. 


hardly reach the limit of delicacy attained 
with these simple methods. 

Twenty-six samples of sugar, taken from 
the market, were subjected to examination 
by the method above described, and no in- 
dication of the presence of tin (or iead) was 
obtained.—Albert B. Prescott, in Jour. of 
Am. Chem. Society. 
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On the Identification of the Coal-Tar 
Colors.* 


BY JOHN SPILLER, F.C 8, 


Dyers and others who are in the’habit 
of using the coal-tar colors are familiar 
with a number of chemical reactions by 
which the members of the series may gen- 
erally be classified and identified. Ditffer- 
ences are remarked in their relative affini- 
ties for various sorts of fibres, some colors 
being taken up freely by silk, others fixing 
better upon wool, and some few, like saf- 
franin, exhibiting a special affinity for cot- 
ton. Again, as with the yellows, great dif- 
ferences are observed when the operator 
proceeds to work witha free acid or a weak 
alkali in the dye-bath. Primrose (naphtha- 
line yellow) requiring the former, but not 
so with phosphine (crysaniline yellow), 
which demands a neutral or even slightly 
alkaline bath. 

By the study of these conditions, aided 
by a few characteristic tests, it is often 
possible to identify coloring-matters of un- 
known or doubtful origin, and it is with 
the view of extending the number of such 
readily available tests that I recommend a 
more frequent appeal to the color reactions 
with sulphuric acid. 

For this purpose but small quantities of 
material are required, a few grains serving 
to impart a distinct color toa comparatively 
large bulk of sulphuric acid, and the re- 
sulting indications are in many cases both 
specific and permanent. Oil of vitriol, 
which so readily destroys nearly all organic 
structures, does not carbonize any of the 
coal-tar colors, or does so only under se- 
vere conditions, as at high degrees of heat. 
Even indigo and madder, although of true 
vegetable origin, are known to yield up 
their coloring-matters to sulphuric acid, the 
old processes of dyeing depending upon 
this fact. In the manufacture of garancine 
from madder the woody fibre and organ- 
ized tissues are destroyed by the action of 
sulphuric acid, whilst the alizarin gluco- 
side survives, and with it Turkey-red goods 
may-be dyed. Instances might be multi- 
plied as proof that coloring-matters, both 
natural and artificial, resist the attack of 
oil of vitriol, and the large class of sul- 
phonates (Nicholson blues, “acid roseine,” 
etc.) may be cited as establishing the fact 
that coloring-matters are not so destroyed, 
but form combinations with sulphuric 
acid. 

If, then, the body under examination be 
dissolved in strong oil of vitriol, a color- 
test is at hand whereby useful inferences 
may be derived as to the nature of the dye, 
and often its exact identity disclosed. A 
few direct confirmatory tests may then be 
applied, The most remarkable color re- 
actions are the following: 


Magdala (naphthaline pink)—Blue-black. 

Saffranin—Grass green, becoming indigo- 
blue on strongly heating. 

Crysoidin—Deep orange, turning almost to 
scarlet on heating. 

Alizarin—Ruby-red or maroon. 

Eosine—Golden yellow. 

Primrose (naphthaline yellow)—Difficultly 
soluble, first yellow, and color discharged 
on heating. 

Crysaniline—Yellow or brown solution, of 
marked fluorescent character, 

Aurin—Yellowish brown, non-fluorescent. 

Atlas orange—Rose color, turning to scarlet 
on heating. 

Atlas searlet—Scariet solution, very perma- 
nent on heating. 

Biebrich scarlet, R—Blue-black or deep 
purple. 

Biebrich scarlet, B—Bluish Green. 

Aniline scarlet-—Golden yellow, permanent 
on heating. 

Indulin—Slaty-blue to indigo, according 
to shade of the dye. 

Rosaniline, regina, and all violets— Yellow 
or brownish yellow. 

Phenyl and diphenylamine blues—Dark 
brown solutions. 

fodine green, and Malachite green—Bright 
yellow solutions, the former giving off 
iodine on heating. 

Citronine—Pale cinnamon or neutral tint. 


* Read before the Chemical Section of the British 
Association, Swansea Meeting, 1880. 


hydrochloric acid may be next tried, which 
distinguishes at once between saffranin and 
Biebrich scarlet, the former giving a violet 
solution and the Jatter being precipitated 
as a red floceulent powder. 

Proceeding in this way, and combining 
the observation with the dyer’s usual test, 
every one of the substances named can be 
readily identified, and much time sayed in 
the examination of dye-stuffs. 

——___+#« 


The Color of Ozone. 


A PAPER recently read before the French 
Academy of Sciences contains some inte- 
resting facts relative to the liquefaction of 
ozone. <A reservoir containing oxygen, at 
a temperature of 9°4° below zero (Fah.), is 
charged with ozone, and pressure applied 
by a column of mercury acted upon by a 
hydraulic press. Immediately the gas be- 
gins to turn to an azure blue color, deep- 
ening the shade as the pressure increases. 
The liquefaction of ozone was obtained by 
applying a pressure to the ozonized oxygen 
of 75 atmospheres, while 800 atmospheres 
of pressure would have been required for 
pure oxygen. The fact was also estab- 
lished that ozone is an explosive gas, since 
unless compressed slowly and at a low tem- 
perature, it exploded with a yellow flame. 
Its heavenly blue color was rendered mani- 
fest not only under heavy pressure, but un- 
der all circumstances, 


—-—-— 6. 


On the Analysis of Organic Bodies Con- 
taining Nitrogen, etc. 


AFTER pointing out the defects of the 
present methods, W. H. Perkin, in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society (London), 
describes a number of experiments to ob- 
tain a simple and effective method to at- 
tain the point in view, and finally adopts 
the following: 

Instead of using metallic copper to stop 
the nitrous fumes given off when nitrogen- 
ous bodies are burned in oxygen, potassium 
chromate is used, It is found that this 
salt absorbs nitrous fumes when cold, and 
also when heated. It is, of course, essen- 
tial that the chromate should be free from 
alkali. The presence of small quantities 
of bichromate is not harmful; but bichro- 
mate alone does not work as well as the 
chromate. The chromate is granulated by 
evaporating the solution, and stirring the 
mass till dry; or pumice stone may be 
saturated with the solution and dried. 
With uric acid the author found 6-7 inches 
of filled tube sufficient. The best tempera- 
ture appears to be just below a dull red 
heat. 


OS Be 
Easy Test for Arsenic in Fabrics. 


THE following plan is recommended by 
Dr. Henry Barnes, in the Practitioner, as 
an easy plan to detect arsenic in paper 
hangings or any other suspected fabric: 

Immerse the suspected paper in strong 
ammonia on a white plate or saucer; if the 
ammonia becomes blue, the presence of a 
salt of copper is proved; then drop a crys- 
tal of nitrate of silver into the blue liquid, 
and, if any arsenic be present, the crystal 
will become coated with yellow arseniate 
of silver, which will disappear on stirring. 
The test is not new, but appears not to be 
so well known as it deserves to be. 


oe 
Danger of Combining Anodynes. 


A WRITER in the Lancet calls atten- 
tion to the danger of administering 
chloral, bromide of potassium, and opium, 
or of giving them one after the other. 
Serious collapse or fatal coma may follow 
quite moderate doses. He gives this case: 
The patient, a young man, had been de- 
lirious for some time. Chloral hydrate 
had been given without any beneficial 
effect. A second opinion was called in, 
and it was decided to give a subcutaneous 
injection of morphia of one-fourth or one- 
sixth of a grain. The patient soon became 
quiet, livid, and died in two hours. _The 
doses were not above those usually given, 
yet death followed. 

22e 
Chloral Cure for Toothache. — 

Dr. SporeER, of St. Petersburg, uses 
chloral hydrate in the following manner: 

Take three or four small lumps of chloral, 
wrap them in a little wadding, place this 
tampon in the hole in the tooth, and let it 
remain until dissolved. The most severe 
toothache will disappear in a few minutes 
under this treatment. 
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Use of Olive Oil in Large Doses for 
Softening and Causing the Basy Ex- 
pulsion of Biliary Calculi. 


Roperick Kennepy, M.D., of Kingston, 
Canada, writes as follows in the Lancet, 
September 18, 1880: 

It is scarcely a matter of doubt that the 
means resorted to for solution and expul- 
sion of biliary calculi have hitherto proved 
slow and uncertain in their operation. 
Systematic writers, as a rule, do not attach 
a great deal of weight to the value of the 
so-called solvents. Not afew incline to the 
view that remedies of this kind are practi- 
cally all but inert. Others assert in plain 
terms that medicines having these powers 
do not exist. Chloroform alone, or with 
ether, in the hands of some, is said to have 
removed these bodies, but this mode does 
not seem to have come into general use, 
probably because it requires time, and the 
proof of success is inferential. A simple 
medicine, readily available in practice, and 
having the power of softening and expelling 
biliary calculi, it will be admitted has hith- 
erto been a desideratum. Such a medicine 
[ have during the past year used in a 
variety of cases, and, I am happy to say, 
always with complete success. In every 
instance in which the calculi were proved 
or presumed to have been the cause of 
periodic suffering, these bodies were 
promptly and painlessly expelled in larger 
or smaller numbers .by the use of large 
doses of olive oil. In some instances lately, 
where the patients did not exhibit symp- 
toms of such acute suffering as are more 
commonly witnessed, but where obstruction 
to proper flow of bile was evident, I had 
recourse to this remedy, and in these cases 
also have been rewarded with similar sur- 
prising and satisfactory results, 

A brief notice of a few cases illustrating 
the effects of the means used may prove to 
be not without interest. 

tobert C., of Adolphustown, an elderly 
farmer, had for some years been subject to 
hepatic disorder, attended with the occa- 
sional passing of gall stones. The intervals 
between the passing of the bodies had 
gradually become more brief, and lately 
the paroxysms, always characterized by 
intense suffering, had come on at intervals 
of about a week with great regularity. I 
found the patient anzmic, sallow, and very 
much exhausted. The usual remedies for 
the gradual solution of the stones had been 
tried, but radical relief not being obtained, 
mitigation of the intense suffering was 
what, previous to my being sent for, had 
been principally aimed at. I ordered six 
ounces of the oil to be taken at bedtime, to 
be followed in the morning by a full dose 
of castor oil. No motion of the bowels 
was obtained till next evening, after the ad- 
ministration of an enema. Twelve hours 
after taking the oil the patient began to 
complain of a good deal of nausea and 
faintness, and for several hours there was 
considerable restlessness, and constant ap- 
prehension that the usual paroxysm was 
about to come on, but no acute pain. In 
the evening the enema was followed by 
several copious motions, each containing 
numbers of softened gall stones, amounting 
in all to not fewer than two hundred, vary- 
ing as to size from a large hickory nut to a 
small pea, of a pale, yellowish-green color, 
semi-transparent, soft, easily broken up, 
and of a great variety of shapes. The pa- 
tient had a good night’s rest, and expressed 
himself in the morning as feeling very 
much better, and enjoyed a light breakfast. 
After the lapse of two days, the paroxysms 
threatening to return, I ordered the oil to 
be repeated two nights in succession. The 
expulsion of a quantity of slimy, bilious- 
looking matter followed, but no more cal 
culi. The calculi had evidently become 
dissolved, The patient was left with direc- 
tions to repeat the use of the oil a few 
times, at intervals of two or three weeks, 
and after this as might be indicated by the 
recuirence of symptoms threatening the 
return of the paroxysms. I saw the patient 

five months after my first visit. While 
there were indications of organic disease of 
the liver, no more calculi had been passed, 
and the paroxysms had ceased to return. 

Mrs. W. F., of Ernesttown, presented a 
case very similar to that of C. She had for 
some years suffered from fits of intense 
pain, generally coming on after a hearty 
meal. She was directed to take full doses 
of the oil for two consecutive days. She 
passed about two hundred calculi, varying 
in size from a grain of wheat to a filbert. 
The periodic attacks of pain ceased with 
the removal of the gall stones. 

Gabriel B. and Clinton F., both of this 
township, each presented a case of hepatic 
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disease, characterized by obstruction to the 
flow of bile, accompanied by severe pain. 
The oil was administered with the effect of | 
removing softened calculi of considerable 
size, but in smaller numbers than in the 
preceding cases, the general symptoms 
being relieved. A number of other cases 
might be referred to, in all of which the 
power of the oil to soften and facilitate 
the expulsion of biliary calculi was shown 
to be prompt and unequivocal. 

The material point which may be de- 
duced from these cases is that olive oil, ad- 
ministered in repeated large doses, seems to 
have an unquestionable power of so soften- 
ing and partially dissolving biliary con- 
cretions as to render their expulsion com- 
paratively easy. 

Another fact I have noticed is, that 
although the administration of the oil at 
intervals of a few weeks or months does 
prevent the re-formation of the concretion 
for the time, yet the resort to the oil alone 
does not alter the causes or diathesis upon 
which the formation of these bodies de- 
pends. 
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Acetate of Alumina as an Antiseptic. 


Dr. A. Ross, in the Jnternational Sur- 
gical Record, gives his experience with this 
preparation. We reprint a synopsis of the 
paper from the St, Louis Clinical Record : 

“ This agent was first recommended by 
Burow, later by Billroth, and more recently 
by Von Bruns; the latter using it in some 
cases instead of carbolic acid in Lister's 
antiseptic dressings. After a discussion of 
the chemistry of this substance, Burow’s 
method of preparing it in a pure state for 
internal administration, is given as fol- 
lows: 

“« First dissolve ten parts of sulphate of 
alumina in the least possible quantity of 
hot water, then seventeen parts of crystal- 
lized acetate of lead in the same manner, 
and mix the two solutions while hot; stir 
well, set aside for awhile, and then filter, 
washing the precipitate, consisting of sul- 
phate of lead, with a little warm water. 
The clear fluid is now saturated with sul- 
phureted hydrogen until the odor of the 
latter is clearly perceptible; then separate 
with the filter the resulting sulphide of 
lead, warm until the sulphureted hydrogen 
has disappeared, filter again, and dilute 
the filtrate with sufficient water to make 
the whole measure forty-eight parts; we 
have then, in an ounce of the solution, a 
drachm of dehydrated acetate of alumina. 

‘“ This solution is a clear fluid of a spe- 
cific gravity of 1°0392, of a sharp, sweet- 
ish, astringent taste, and with a distinct 
odor of acetic acid. Evaporated in the 
open air, it deposits upon glass or porce- 
lain light, fragile, glossy scales, which are 
perfectly soluble in water, and not readily 
affected by the atmosphere. 

‘* Dr. Burow tested the matter personally 
and found the dose for internal administra- 
tion to be from twenty to sixty drops of 
the solution. In maximum doses it pro- 
duces an unpleasant sensation of warmth 
and fulness in the gastric region, and at 
the same time vertigo and confusion of the 
senses set in, and persist for several hours. 
Theoretically, it seems to commend itself 
for internal use in zymotic diseases. 

“* For external use it is not so important 
to have a chemically pure preparation as 
that it should be of definite composition, 
and one the degree of concentration of 
which can be regulated at will. The pres- 
ence of a potassium salt is also of no con- 
sequence. Such a preparation may be 
made from common alum and acetate of 
lead, one-sixth part of the latter reducing 
one part of the former; fifty-five of alum 
and thirty-one of acetate of lead are dis- 
solved in cold water, and this process gives 
an almost complete decomposition of the 
sulphate of alumina in a nearly concen- 
trated solution. 

‘* Burow first employed it externally in 
cases where he desired to remove disagree- 
able odors. He found it most beneficial in 
the so-called hepatic ulcers of the leg; 
varicose ulcers improved to a certain 
point, and then remained stationary, The 
different forms of tinea and similar para- 
sitic skin affections yielded to it readily. 
In recent and chronic gonorrhea it proved 
efficacious, used as an injection without 
removing the precipitated sulphate of lead, 
Very weak solutions were used as a mouth 


wash for offensive breath depending on 
scrofulous ulcerations, apthe, caries of the 
teeth, or the wearing of artificial teeth. 

“ Burow believed it to be the antiseptic. 
He stated that in twenty years, during | 
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which he had treated all wounds with ace- 
tate of alumina, he had seen no death from 
pyemia in his wards, where, in small 
apartments, there were confined, on an 
average, five patients who had undergone 
operation or presented suppurating 
wounds. From numerous experiments it 
is clear that, as a destroyer of bacteria, it 
has no superior. As a surgical dressing it 
may be used by keeping the wound satu- 
rated with a solution of moderate strength, 
or by irrigation, as in compound fractures, 
etc. 

‘The stronger solution required is one 
of three per cent., which is prepared from 
ten parts of alum, sixteen of acetate of 
lead, and sufficient water to make one 
hundred and forty parts; for purposes of 
irrigation this may be diluted by from 
three to six volumes of water, giving one 
or one-half per cent. solution. 

** Tn the same journal, for September 15, 
the writer refers to the absolute failure of 
Wickersheimer’s solution, so widel 
quoted as the best preservative of anatomi- 
cal subjects, and states that the solution of 
acetate of alumina is much better, and 
deserves a thorough test. Burow used a 
concentrated solution as an injection with 
such success that, after two weeks, two 
cadavers (children) showed no evidences of 
putrefaction.” 
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Treatment of Acute Alcoholism. 


AFTER a hard spree most men suffer with 
nervous excitement, loss of appetite, and 
insomnia. For this condition they use in 
the Albany Hospital the following mix- 
ture: 


Renly: OD CCGG, ae on teraiers. 
Potassii bromid........... 
Ext. hyoseyami, fl... .. 
Chloral hydrat......... 
Tr. Capel cre. aaa ae 
Tr. aconiti rad Ja5 

Ament 


M. Stae.—Take one dose, and repeat in 
four hours, if patient is not asleep. 

One dose will usually keep the patient 
asleep for five or six hours, and, upon 
awaking, food will be generally taken with 
relish. The patient is kept thoroughly 
under the influence of this medicine for 
two or three days; after this some bitter in- 
fusion, with some food, is all that is 
needed. 

The object to be gained is rest, thereby 
checking the excessive waste of nervous 
force which otherwise takes place. 

If the excited condition, after being 
once controlled, is allowed to return, much 
time is lost in securing convalescence; and 
for this reason @& condition of sleep or 
sleepiness for the first forty-eight hours of 
treatment is favorable. 
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Calcium Salicylate in the Serous Diar- 
rhoeas of Infants. 


Dr. Hurcnrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
ports, in the Kings Co. Proceedings, the re- 
sults of 27 cases of serous diarrhcea in 
infants from two months to two and a half 
years of age, treated with one drug only— 
calcium salicylate. Some of the cases 
were seen but once, many only twice, and 
none above four times, and in all the dis- 
ease was promptly and permanently con- 
trolled. 

The cases on which this memorandum is 
based are selected so far as to include all 
those with the more or less profuse watery 
alvine evacuations, with or without vomit- 
ing, and to exclude all others, The pur- 
port of this memorandum is to put on 
record the fact that these discharges were 
controlled by the calcium salicylate with a 
promptness and efficiency that the writer 
has never experienced by any other mode 
of treatment. The patients ranged in age 
from two months to two and a half years. 
No discrimination was made as to diet, 
which, in some instances, was breast milk 
exclusively; in others condensed milk, 
the patent foods, or a mixed diet. In no 
case was any modification of the previous 
diet called for, save in the matter of quan- 
tity. AJl the patients were in good social 
and hygienic surroundings. In two in- 
stances the infants were at their summer 
homes, and the telegraph and mail related 
the symptoms and conveyed the medicine. 
In all cases the dose was three to five 
grains from two to four hours. The total 
quantity consumed by each patient varied 
between six and eighteen powders. In a 
few cases minute doses of aconite and ve- 
ratrum were given during the stay of the 
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high temperature, and in other few, sma 
doses of quinine were followed up afte 
the subsidence of the disease. Ss 

It was noted that the medicine seemed — 
to have no influence in changing the se- 
cretions so as to modify the character of — 
the evacuations. The discharges would 
be under control for a time, say from two 
to twelve hours, and the next movement 
would be a watery one, but there would 
be no further recurrence of the diarrhea, 
There might be a return to normal move- 
ments, or there might be a change to qa 
diarrhcea of indigestion, or to a diarrhea 
from irritation of the mucous surface, each 
of which would require some special inter 
ference. These seyuelee were exceptional, 
but in no case did the serous discharge 
occur. 

It was noted likewise that this treatment 
necessitated very little interference with 
the usual diet of the child. It would be 
nearer the exact fact to say that no inter- 
ference was required. In the majority of 
cases the discharges were so promptly 
checked that an indigestion did not occur. 

{t was further noted that the calcium 
salt had no appreciable effect on any one 
of the other forms of intestinal flux, 
whether lienteric or inflammatory. The 
serous diarrhcea alone seemed to be amen- 
able to this drug. Each of the other forms 
required special treatment. 

An additional fact was noted, that tbe 
vomiting accompanying these diarrheas 
was controlled so soon as the medicine be- 
gan to show its effect on the discharges. — 

The following prescriptions contain five- 
grain doses of the salicylates: : 

R. Acid. salicylic. Sa 
Crete precip....... Ae ee 
SVL PL ope act tas Pekan ale 
AQUOS «smo esate Sp Rbve 

M. Two teaspoonfuls every two to four 
hours. 


gr. XXX. 


R. Acid. salicylic...... 

’ Bismuth. teroxid -gr. 
Tr. hyoscyami../..35.2.. 37. 
Syrupi 225) eee oy: 
Agar Ss Oe eae 


M. Two teaspoonfuls every two to four 
hours.- 


The form in which I have used the cal- 
cium salt would be represented in a formal] 
prescription thus: 


R. Acid. salicylic... $... 055.91. Xxij. 
Cretee preparat....... ...g1. viij. 
Misce accurate. 


Divide in chart. No. 
No. x. (gr. iij.). 
Sig. One every two to four hours. 


I found the calcium salt so effective that 
I abandoned the bismuth salt mainly to 
avoid the discoloration of the discharges 
due to the bismuth. I did not find that 
the bismuth acted any more effectually 
than the calcium in controlling the vomit- 


ing. 


vi. (gr. v.), vel 
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Pyrogallic Acid in Psoriasis. 


Dr. CHARRASSE, in Montpellier Méd., gives” 
the results obtained in the hospitals of 
Montpellier by the topical treatment of 
psoriasis by pyrogallic acid, which are as 
follows: 

The best ointment is that containing 
five to fifteen per cent. of pyrogallic aci 
(Di.-Div. ad 31.). It is the best known 
application in psoriasis, reducing the dura- 
tion of treatment to an average of three 
or four weeks. The ointment should no 
be made stronger than twenty per cent. 
(3 iss. ad 3i.); otherwise its applicationis 
apt to give rise to erythema, or even der- 
matitis or ulceration. One to four fric- 
tions daily should be practised. Pyrogallie 
acid is better borne than other agents, and 
has the advantage of not causing pain and 
of being inodorous. 

Pyrogallic acid is no more a cure for 
psoriasis than other topical remedies; that 
is tO say, it does not prevent relapses; it 
only cures the external manifestations: of 
the disease. For this reason it should be 
associated with internal medicines, as 
arsenic, in order to get the best results. 
Nevertheless, frictions of pyrogallic acid 
will sometimes alone suffice to cure psori- 
asis. 

There does not appear to be any precise 
indication for its employment; it is useful 
and gives good results in all stages of the 
affection, and in every variety. The ob- 
servations of Kaposi, Jarisch, Arragon, 
and Bruyére, confirm Charrassé’s statement 
on this point. Aubert, of Lyons, thinks 
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that the frictions should not extend over | sponding] 
to 105° or 
period of resolution. 


too large a surface. 

The principal objection to the employ- 
ment of pyrogallic acid is the brown color 
which it gives to the integument; but this 
coloration is not constant nor everywhere 
well marked, and it disappears after some 
days. 

—_———_0--e____—_— 
Ammoniacal Salts in Diabetes. 


Ir has been shown by various authors, 
according to Berlin. Klin. Wochensch., 
that salts of ammonia are eliminated by 
the carnivora and herbivora, in the form 
of urea; and Adamkiewicz has shown that 
this is the case also in the human subject. 
On the theoretical ground that salts of am- 
monia might also diminish the quantity of 
sugar voided in the urine, the latter inves- 
tigator proposed to employ them in the 
treatment of diabetes, and published sev- 
eral cases in which they seemed to have 
this action. 

Dr. P. Guttman, physician to the Bara- 
ken-Lazareth, Berlin, tried this method of 
treatment in a diabetic patient, with the 
following result: During the first fiva days, 
in which no medicine was given, the aver- 
age amount of sugar excreted per day was 
231°65 grammes; during the succeeding 
thirty-one days, in which ammoniacal 
salts were given freely, it was 22311 
Haye per day; while during the imme- 

iately subsequent period of thirty-one 
days, in which no medicinal treatment was 
pursued, it fell to 17319 grammes per day. 
These figures tend to show that the salts 
of ammonia not only do not lessen the ex- 
cretion of sugar, but perhaps even aug- 
ment it. The same case also was after- 
wards treated by the Carlsbad water 
(Mihlbrunnen), and carefully observed for 
thirty days, with the result that the loss of 
sugar was not in the least diminished, but 
rather increased. 
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Artificial Respiration in Strychnia 


Poisoning. 

RecENT researches into the effects of 
large doses of this alkaloid have shown 
that its toxic action is remarkably lessened 
by artificial re tion. This, was first 
shown by Rosenthal, who asserted that 
double the ordinarily fatal dose was neces- 
sary under-these circumstances bo »cause 
death. Experiments which in the main 
confirm these statements have been made 
by Leube, uber hivger, and Bucbhheim. 
w. Richet, however, has recently informed 
the Paris Academy of Sciences of the 
startling fact that when artificial respira- 
tion is maintained, a, dose of strychnine 
one hundred times that which is usually , 
fatal may be administered without causing | 
immediate death, and that the effects are 
altogether different from those which re- 
sult from ordinary doses. The quantity 
of strychnia which is fatal to a dog of or- 
dinary size is two or three milligrammes. If 
one centigramme is injected beneath the 
skin or into the Saphenous vein of a dog 
in the trachea of which a cannula has been 
placed, the animal is seized in about a 
quarter of a minute with a violent convul- 
sive attack, which would be fatal were it 
not for artificial respiration. Under the 
latter, however, the attack ceases in a few 
seconds, and the heart, after a period of 
irregular action, resumes its normal pulsa- 
tions. Still larger doses of strychnine can 
be thus injected without causing the death 
of the animal. The toxic phenomena 
vary according to the dose injected. There 
is first a tetanic period, and later a con- 
vulsive stage characterized by violent, in- 
cessant, spasmodic contractions of nearly 
all the muscles. A little later, when the 
quantity of strychnine injected exceeds 
one centigramme per kilogramme of body 
weight—say, one decigramme, (a grain and 
a half) for an average-sized dog—a stage 
occurs which may be termed choreic, 
marked by violent rhythmical shocks, re- 
curring at intervals of three or four sec- 
onds, and separated by periods of almost 
complete resolution. When the dose ex- 
ceeds four centigrammes per kilogramme 
of body weight—say, half a gramme, or 
seven grains, to @ medium-sized dog—the 
choreic shocks do not occur; there is a 
final stage of complete resolution, when 
reflex action is abolished, spontaneous res- 
piratory movements have ceased, and the 
heart contracts with frequency but regu- 
larity. The pupil, dilated at the onset, 
becomes strongly contracted. Arterial 
biood pressure, raised at the commence- 
ment of the poisoning, gradually falls, 
and the rectal temperature varies corre- 


doses have been given may be kept alive 
four or more hours by artificial respira- 
tion. 
seconds—say, for half a minut 
stops, and the animal is dead. Loss of 


cause death. 
these experiments the strychnine has to be 
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child with a violent scream. Some strong 
brandy and water. was given, and swal- 
lowed with difficulty; but the pulse re- 
turned. The child was kept roused by 
having the feet placed occasionally in hot 
water and mustard cataplasms applied 
to both calves. There seemed to be a 
strong desire to sleep, when the pulse be- 
came much slower and more feeble; so the 
feet were again put into hot water, and 
small, but strong doses of brandy were 
given internally. After an hour and a 
half the child vomited once, and then 
seemed a little better, but continued un- 
conscious. Half a drachm of ether, one 
drachm of compound spirits of ammonia, 
and half an ounce of brandy, diluted with 
warm water, were injected into the rectum, 
and retained by means of the finger ap- 
plied to the anus. This acted most favor- 
ably, for the color returned to the lips and 
face, the surface became warm, and the 
breathing and the pulse more natural. Dur- 
ing all this time, except when allowed to 
sleep, it moaned very much, The color, 
respiration, and pulse being much im 
proved, the child was allowed to sleep. 
At 6 P.M. the child was aroused, and a lit- 
tle brandy was given. At 6:30 P.M. it 
was conscious, and looked quite well, 
though sleepy. Some cold milk was or- 
dered. The quassia injection did not act 
as a purgative, the bowels not having been 
moved since its visit tothe hospital. _ 


y, rising during the convulsions 
1(6° F., to fall to 98° during the 

at 
to which these large 


Dogs and rabbits 


If the latter is interrupted for afew 
e—the heart 


blood, even of a small quantity, will also 
In order to insure success in 


lowness, an hour 
ection of half a 
The artificial res- 
piration must be vigorous, and success is 
more readily obtained with rabbits and 
small dogs than with larger dogs. If, in- 
stead of these large doses, very. small 
quantities are employed—say, one milli- 
gramme per kilogramme of body weight— 
death occurs rapidly by syncope. The 
cardiac failure is not at first fatal, but after 
three or four attacks the animal dies. 
When the dose injected is fifty times as 
much these syncopal attacks do not occur, 
and it can then be ascertained that the 
pneumogastrie . has seareely any action 
upon the heart. The muscles preserve 
their normal irritability. The action of 
the motor nerves is lessened, but is not 
abolished. Thus the complete absence of 
spontaneous movements is to be ascribed 
to the effect of the strychnia upon the 
spinal cord rather than to the loss of the 
functions of the motor nervas.or of their 
terminations. The animal i8xa-d condition 
analogous to that produced by chloral or 
alcohol. 

We cannot from these experiments de- 
rive much hope. of dealing more success- 
fully with strychnine poisoning. As the 
poison is eliminated, and its dose thus 
lessened, its effect upon the heart increases 
and death results from syncope. But in 
cases in which it “is important to prolong 
life for a few hours this might be effected 
by prompt tracheotomy and vigorous arti- 
ficial respiration.—Lowisville Med. News, 
From Lancet. 


injected with a certain 8 
being given for the inj 
gramme (Seven grains). 
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On the Cause and Treatment of the 
Bad Odor sometimes Associated with 
Excessive Sweating of the Feet. 


Dr. GeorGE THIN has recently made a 
fruitful investigation of this subject, the 
report of which is published in the British 
Medical Journal for September 18, 1880, and 
from which the following is abstracted: 
The patient who has afforded me the op- 
portunity of investigating the cause of the 
smell isa young woman, aged 22, who has 
suffered from evil-smelling feet, with sore- 
ness of the heels, for several years. Her 
hands are usually moist, or even wet, but 
are always odorless. The smell from the 
feet is not constant, disappearing in dry 
bracing weather, and reappearing when the 
weather is moist and depressing. 
The first experiment I made was to sub- 
ject the soles of the stockings and boots to 
the action of an antiseptic solution. The 
success was complete, the odor being en- 
tirely banished. The antiseptic precau- 
tions having been soon neglected, the smell 
returned, and I took the opportunity of in- 
vestigating its cause more minutely. 
The sole of the stocking, a few hours 
after it was put on, was found to be quite 
wet; and a stocking, if worn for a whole 
day, was so extremely offensive that, when 
held close to the nostrils, its overpowering 
fetor was comparable to that of putrid 
blood. ‘The inside of the boot was equally 
wet and offensive; but, at the very time that 
the stocking and boot smelt so strongly, the 
heel itself, exuding moisture profusely, had 
no disagreeable odor. The sole of the heel 
was reddened and tender, and macerated 
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Lactucarium as a Sedative. 


F Rom our own experience with the drug— 
and it is not as much used as it should be— 
we can endorse the following remarks of 
Mr. J. Foster Flagg, D.D.8., in the Dental 
Cosmos : 

The syrup of lactucarium, when well 
made, and 1 have found remarkable differ- 
ence in this regard, is a delightfully calm- 
ing, soothing medicament, one which in- 
duces a condition of quiet that permits 
rest and allays irritation, both physical 
and mental. 

This, like the solution of the bimecon- 
ate of morphia, may not produce sleep, 
and, indeed, the wakeful state of quiet is 
rather the more likely to ensue; but 7% is 
very acceptable, and with some patients 
preferable to somnolency, especially during 
the evening and earlier hours of the night. 

The dose of syrup of lactucarium is 
from a teaspoonful fora child to a dessert 
or even table spoonful for an adult, re- 

eated in an hour or two, if required.— 
Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


———__# e__—_— 
A Case of Poisoning by Quassia. 


A SOMEWHAT uncommon case Of poison- 
ing is reported in the English papers. It 
occurred in the Newark Hospital, Eng- 
land, and was caused by a mistake in giv- 
ing the concentrated instead of the simple 
infusion of quassia. The patient, a girl 
aged four years, had for several weeks 
suffered from prolapsus recti after action 
of the bowels. She had very frequent de- 
sire to go to stool, and remained some- 
timeshalf an hour on the seat, straining 
violently. Suspecting that ascarides were 
the cause of the prolapsus, the nurse was 
ordered at 1:30 P.M. to. give an injection 
of six ounces of simple infusion of quassia. 
With the exception of a tablespoonful, all 
the injection was retained, and the child 
taken away. At 3 P.M. the mother re- 
turned, saying that the child was only just 
alive; that in taking it from the hospital it 
reeled very much as if tipsy, and that she 
was obliged to carry it to a temporary 
lodging. Mr. Rockitt visited it at once, and 
found it in an alarming condition. It was 
ghastly pale, the lips were bloodless, the 
head thrown back, the surface cold, the 
eyes closed and pupils contracted, with no | 
action to light; respiration inaudible, and 
the pulse not to be felt. It was quite un- 
conscious. The feet were placed in very 
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line, whilst that of the perspiration of other 
parts of the body was acid. 
The flui 


set up by the local hyperidrosis. 


The fluid in t 2 
found to be teeming with bacteria forms 


have carefully investigated. These inves 
tigations have produced results of some¢ 
scientific interest, which I have communi 
cated to the Royal Society.* The rapic 
development-of bacteria in the fluid whicl 
exudes from the soles is doubtless favorec 
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around the edge, like a washerwoman’s 


the 
stocking and in the sole of the boot was 
alkaline, that of the moisture exuding from 
the skin of the sole of the heel faintly alka- 


d from the sole of the heel was 
thus shown to be not pure sweat, the faintly 
alkaline reaction being doubtless due to the 
serous discharge accompanying the eczema 
he sole of the stocking was 


the nature and development of which I 


by the alkaline reaction produced by the 


The treatment instituted in this case isas 


solution of boracic 


The boracic 
But to 
in the stockings is no 


* On Bacterium feetidum: an organism associated 
ating from. the soles of the feet 


enough. The leather in the bottom of the 
boot is wet and sodden, and smells as vilely 
as the stocking. This difficulty is got over 
by the use of cork soles. I directed my 
patient to get half a dozen, which she finds 
sufficient. A pair must only be worn one 
day unchanged; at night, they are placed 
in the boracic jar, and are put aside the 
next day to dry. If these directions be ac- 
curately carried out, the evil smell is per- 
fectly destroyed. 

The boracic acid solution is an excellent 
application to the painful skin in these 
cases. When the tender skin of the soles 
is washed with it, a sensation of coolness 
succeeds the feeling of heat and tension 
which are the usual accompaniments of the 
eczematous condition associated with the 
smell, and the skin becomes harder and 
loses its abnormal redness. 

The bacteric fluid would seem to act as 
a direct irritant to the skin. My patient 
assures me that, if she wears stockings 
which have been dried without being dis- 
infected, irritation is speedily felt; and that 
the cork soles, if worn a second day with- 
out having been purified, act in a similar 
way.—Medical News and Abstract. 

ooe 


Poisoning by Iodoform. 


Nor much is at present known ,of, the 
toxic effects of iodoform, and considerable 
interest, therefore, attaches to two Cases 
which have been published by Oberlander. 
The maximum dose given was 0°8 gramme 
(124 grains) in a pill. The symptoms of 
poisoning occurred in one case (a woman 
twenty-six years of age) after 42 gram- 
mes of iodoform had been taken in eighty 
days; in the other case (a woman sixty-nine 
years of age) after-five grammes had been 
taken in the course of seven days. The 
symptoms produced were giddiness, vomit- 
ing, and deep sleep, from which the patient 
could be roused with difficulty, The som- 
nolence was interrupted by periods of ex- 
citement, each lasting several hours, and 
was followed by delirium, intense head- 
ache, sense of impending death, spasmodic 
coutractions of the facial muscles, and in 
the case of the younger patient, diplopia. 
The functions of the other sensory organs 
were not disturbed, and the pupils pre- 
sented a normal reaction. Deep inspira- 
tions alternated with apnm@a of about a 
minute’s duration. After five or six days 
the toxic symptoms gradually lessened and 
passed away.—Laneet. 
+o 
Onions in Consumption. 


Dr. Wrutram H. PEARSE, physician to 
the Plymouth Public Dispensary, recom- 
mends the free use of onions for consump- 
tive patients. He says: 

‘‘T have in a former paper mentioned 
the frequent desire of phthisical patients 
for onions, salted and smoked fish, etc. 
Of those asked, forty had a great desire 
for onions against eight without such de- 
sire. Twenty-six desired pickles and vine- 
gar against four who did not. I cannot 
avoid again remarking on the frequency 
with which onions are debarred young 
delicate people and phthisical patients. It 
is a continually recurring experience with 
me to hear young people say how great is 
their desire for onions, and which are often 
preferred raw, eaten with alittle salt; and 
it is rarely that I have heard that onions 
disagree. 
~ «fT conceive that it is of the greatest 
importance to follow Nature’s lead in the 
matter of the appetite. . . . I conceive, 
further, that a marked passion for a spe- 
cial food, such as that of the phthisical 
for onions, puts us on a right path toward 
further knowledge.” 


o 
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0+ —- 
Fuchsine in Bright’s Disease. 


PROFESSOR RENZI says, in Pharm. Cent. , 
that fuchsine (red aniline free from arsenic), 
may be used to prevent the formation of 
albumen in the urine. He administers it 
in the form of pills of 244 centigrammes 
(2 grain) each, beginning with two pills, 
0:05 (4 grain), and increasing the dose to 
0:25(4 grains) in twenty-four hours. The 
urine becomes red and continues so during 
the treatment, and the appearance of this 
color is an indication of the efficacy of the 
remedy; if it does not appear it is prevent- 
ed by some organic hindrance which ren- 
ders the remedy in such cases useless. 
Fuchsine will also cause the mucus, which 
is often found in the urine during this dis- 
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: . with profuse swe 
hot water, which immediately roused the (Progeedings of the Royal Society, No. 205, 1880.) 


ease, to disappear. 
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THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE. 


Special Adrertis ements. 


WANTED. 

A young man, thoroughly acquainted with the 
drug business, would like a position to travel, on or 
before January 1,1881. Address ‘ PIX,” care Drvua- 
GISTs CIRCULAR, 


SITUATION WANTED, 
By a druggist, eleven years’ experience; graduate 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; speaks Englisn 
and German; has the best of reference; South or 
West preferred; (single). Address R. B D., 2143 
Park Avenue, Philadelphia, 


SITUATION WANTED, 
January Ist in a retail and prescription store. By a 
long-experienced single man; speaks English and 
German. Address MORPHIA, 388 5th Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


—— 
SITUATION WANTED, 
By young man with six years’ experience; 
temperate; good references from last 
Address B. H. WARD, 
Elmira, New York. 


WANTED, 
An active man to take half interest in drug business; 
established. Address, for particulars, ete. DRUG- 
GIST, Katonah, Westchester Co INGE 


WANTED, 
The right kind of a drug. store; near seaboard pre- 
ferred. Parties wishing to Sell at low price and on 
easy terms, address, for further particulars, L. D. V., 
New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED. 
Soda Water Apparatus of all kinds, I will pay cash 
if price is made low enough. Address, as below, 
xiving full description, and stating price delivered on 
board cars. Tufts’ Apparatus preferred. GEORGE 
S. FROST, P.O. Box 5339. Boston. Mass, 


FOR SALE, 


Stock of drugs, furniture, and building, in a 
town on St. Panl Div. of the ©., St. P., M., and 
O. Line. Good reasons for selling. Correspondence 
solicited from those only who mean business. Ad- 
dress E. FRANCHERE & SON. Lake Crystal, Minn, 


ceca 
FOR SALE. 

An old established wholesale drug business, 
elegantly located in the city of Philadelphia. doing 
an excellent trade. A good opportunity for active 
parties. Those meaning business, address with real 
name, in perfect confidence, WM. L. MORTON, 
Philadelphia. 


————— CS CAC ee 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


On one of the best corners in Chicago; sales average 
$200 per week: net profits $50 and over: can be 
largely increased. Fixtures walnut; no dead stock: 
expenses light; will invoice $6,000 to $7,000: terms 
easy; Owner out West. Address PHARMACIST, 
care FULLER & FULLER, Chicago. 

RRO Lee | 


CALIFORNIA DRUG STORE. 
Owing to continued ill health, an opportunity is 
presented to buy an established drug business in 
a beautiful and thriving town of California. The 
business is long established and paying nicely. To 
patties meaning business and having about $4.000 
cash, full particulars will be given upon application 

to ** PULVIS,”» Box 1311, San Jose, California. 


strictly 
employer. 
509 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


live 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The finest drug store in the west. 
most eligible location in the city. 
lastyear. Will sell at a bargain for cash. Satisfac- 
tory reasons for selling. Address HENRY & 
ees Successors to Vaupel & Moore, Cleve and, 
Ohio. 


Corner store, 
Sales over $30,000 


DRUG STORES FOR SALE. 

An elegantly located Drug Store, a few miles from 
Philadelphia, doing a first class and profitable pusi- 
ness, with extraordinary advantages for summer 
trade, is offered for sale only on accoutit of owner's 
delicate health; price $5,500, 


NOX: Montgomery Co., $5,300; cost nearly $5,600; 


0p. 10,000; daily sales $15; new and handsome. Il- 
nealth cause of selling. N. Y., Ontario Co., drugs, 


books, groceries, éte.; a liberal discount from invoice | 
price, $3,500. Pa., Northampton Co.,, B2,350 cash: 
pop. 1,000; nearest drug stores four and ten miles; 
Franklin Co., $3,300: Essex Co., N. J., about $3,000. 

Philadelphia drug stores, all prices, Good drug 
stores wanted. Terms: Registering fee, $5.00; com. 
23g per cent. on total amount of sale, W, M, 
DICKSON, Druggists’ Agent, 619 Walnut St., Phila. 
Agent for Druaeists CIRCULAR, $1 60; *‘Am. Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy,” $3.00; ‘* Chemist and Druggist,” 
$2.50. Subscriptions received for 1881. 


DRUG STORES FOR SALB. 
Strickland’s Druggists’ Agency 


And Drug Clerks’ Registry Office, 
No. 36 Beekman Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


For the sale and transfer of Drug stores and 
Druggists’ property, city and country; no charge to 
buyer, seller pays commission 

A flourishing and most eligible pharmacy in one 
of the best locations of Brooklyn; a good prescrip- 
tion business; price, $3,000; sales, $20 per day. 

\ most desirable store in a delightfully located town 
on the Hudson River, 25 miles from New York; sold 
on account of sickness: dwelling attached: price 
$3,500, 

A neat little store, the only one in a village of 1,500 
inhabitants, on line of Pa, R. R., New Jersey; price, 
$900; 80 miles from New York; rent, $10 per month 

Drug Stores for sale in all paris of New York, 
Brooklyn, and country; drug stores wanted in 
country towns for bond Adé purchasers, 


New York. 


| A RARE CHANCE 

To buy one of the finest Drug stores, wholesale and 
retail, in one of the principal cities in Western New 
York; heated by steam and marble floor; a good 
bargain for oné who means business; satisfactory 
reasons forseliing, Address EXTRACT, care DRrue- 
GISTS CIRCULAR, 


FOR SALE, 
A stock of drugs and toys in a town in Iowa of 
1,200 population. Does ihe largest business; stock 
will invoice about $3,000: will give terms upon ap- 
plication. Address LOCK BOX D, Cascade, Iowa. 


A VALUABLE DRUG STORE 

In Philadelphia for sale. On account of continued 
ill health the advertiser has determined to relinquish 
business. The store was established by himself in 
1860, and for many years has been doing a large and 
increasing prescription trade, and is believed to be 
now one of the best paying retail drug stores in the 
city. Investigation by men of means desiring to 
purchase for themselves or sons is_ invited. If de- 
sired the property will be sold also. A. KENNEDY, 
N. E. cor. 11th St. and Girard Avenue, 


ELLIS’ THROAT TABLETS. 
A new preparation. Will be presented to the trade 
December 1. It retails at 25 cents, and is believed 
to be the best yet offered of the kind Small sam- 
ple. etc,, will be sent on application and stamp to 
E, T, ELLIS, 145 8. Front, Philadelphia. 


SSS er nesars seers 

| Tke Great Russian Remedy for 

CURIANA Couaus, Coups, Sorr THROAT, 

* Croup, WHOOPING CoueH, As- 

THMA, and all Bronchial and Pulmonary Affections 

Price 5 and 10 cents per package. Prepared only by 

the Curiana Co., 400 Canal Street, New York 

City. Copyright secured, Agents wanted. Sold by 
all druggists. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Presses and outfits from $3.00 to $500. Over 2,000 
styles of type. Catalogue and reduced price list 
free. H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 
WILLIAM BRUNNER, 


407 12TH Sv., NEAR Isr AVENUE, AND 
146 CHaTHam S8r., N. Y. 

Has always on hand, DRAWERS AND FIxTUREs FOR 
APOTHECARIES. 


Orders from all parts of the country solicited, and 
promptly attended to 


ner eS AUTER'S SALVE. 


cent, size, is prepared only by WIGGIN & co., 
Kockland, Maine. 


SE 
GEO. D. ELLIs. GEO. W. ELLs. JNO. D. ELLIS. 
ESTABLISHED 18498. 


GEO. D. ELBIS c& SONS, 
(Successors to Horn & Ellis), Manufacturers of 


Ellis’ Patent Combination Truss. 


Trusses of every description, Shoulder Braces, Ab- 
dominal Supporters, Flannel Protectors, Abdominal 
Belts, Suspensories, Elastic Stockings, ete. 


No. 307 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Le 
ANIMAL VACCINE VIRUS. 


QUILLS, 25 Cts, SPECIAL RATES 
TUBES, $1.00 206 DRUGGISTS, 


CRUSTS, 2.00 J Address 
PACKED FOR TRANSPORTATION, 


Drs. ROBBINS & LEWIS, 


94 Pinenpple Street, Brooklyn, New York, 


$$$ rn nr rr: 
HAARLEM OIL, 


SYLVESTER’S GENUINE HAARLEM OIL, 


IMPORTED BY 
MM. CO WARD, 
(Successor to C. SYLVEsTER), 


Depot, No. 270 GREENWICH ST., N. ¥. 


STRICKLAND’S 
NEW YORK PATENT MEDICINE 
AND SPECIALTY AGENCY, 


36 Beekman Street, New York. 


We place on the market, 
tried methods, all reliable “ Proprietary Ar- 
ticles,’? and effect cash sales through a plan (our 
own) which is more effectual and 
sult than newspaper advertising. 
‘80 Druggists and others who have partially 
introduced any patent medicine or proprietary ar- 
ticle, and whose efforts have been brought ‘to a 
standstill, owing to lack of means or limited terri- 
tory, our system commends itself, as it calls for no 
extravagant ices “We do not place the goods 
on the shelves of either wholesale or retail drug- 
gists, but create a public demand.” 
‘* We also act as General Agents for the sale of 
all Proprietary Articles where the owners use their 
own methods of advertising.” 
N. B.—Send stamp for circular of terms, 


———<——— 
PRESCRIPTION BLANKS 


By E. SEGUIN, M.D. 


Drug clerks provided with situations, and em- 
plvess with competent clerks, Prepay postage for 
replies, 

N.B.—Drugs and general merchandise sold at 
auction on the premises. 


Send 15 cents for Sample Copy to 
JOHN NEWTON, 


36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


EVAN T. ELLIS 
(Late of Charles Ellis, Son & Co ) will execute orders 
for anything in drug line as a broker. Office, 145 
S Front, Philadelphia. Glycerin a specialty. 


RUSSIAN KESAN SHAVING SOAP 


Fresh supply just received. For Sale by W.E. 
ARMSTRO 2. 28 and 30 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


CHARLES s. MARTIN, 
PUBLISHER OF 


Martin's Ready Printed Perforated Addresses, 
Martin’s Druggists’ Directory, 


Is at present located at 
46 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, 
ee See advertisement on page 225. 


SS 
MITTEE, we co.., 


Pharmaceutical Chemists and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


And Dealers in Fine Chemicals, Drugs, Essential 
Oils, Extracts, etc., 


No. 16 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
All Orders entrusted to our care will receive prompt 
Attention, and at the lowest market price, 


a) 


No. 28 Cedar Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


TRANSPARENT SIGNS 
DRUGGISTS’ SPECIALTIES, 


Leieceiatinianinihacie handel , 


J. N/°GERARD, 


Manufacturer of 


DRUGGISTS’ GOODS, 


146 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YoRx crTry. 
Chloride Lime in Patent Packages, 

Nicolls Rye and Reck Cough Drops. 

Gerard)’s ** Sparkling Jujubes, 

Compressed Chlorate of Potash, 

Proprietary and Staple Articles to 
order. 


SE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


| December, 1880. 
GEO. £. WALTON & CO., 


CINCINNATd, 


Manufacturers of 


CIGARS. 


HAPPY HOURS,—4 in., 5¢.; guaranteed fine 
all Havana filler; finest 5c’ cigar ‘in the market; 
showy boxes. 

LAUREL CROWN.—46 in.; Regalia Reina; 
10c.; fine Havana filler, specially selected dark 
Conn. wrapper. 

N. B.—Single boxes of 100 sent to Deueeists 
only, by express, U. O. D., at thousand rates, 


NOTICE. 


To the Drug Trade of New York 
City and kelyn. 

Mr. J. H. WILLSON, 329 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is authorized to receive your application in 
the WesTERN Druaaists Mutvuat BENEFIT Aggo- 
CIATION of Cincinnati, Ohio, and will give correct 
vouchers for any moneys entrusted to his care in the 
interest of said association. 

By order of the association, 


J. M. DODCE, Sec’y. 


May 12, 1880. 


WARD & BIDDULPH, 
22 College Place, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE PATENT 


DUPLEX PAPER BAG, 


which is lined with either White or Blue 

Paper. especially adapted to the Use 

of the Drug Trade, as it combines neatness 
| with strength. 


Also Druggists? Paper and Manila 
Wags always on hand. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
WimLIAmnM EF. CEE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Soda Water Apparatus, 


And Apparatus for the Manufacture of Mineral 

Waters, Ginger Ale, Wine, etc., and for the Dis- 

pensing of Soda and Mineral Water at the Counter. 
» Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


6, 7, 8, & 9 NEW HAVEN R. R, BUILDING 
(Franklin Street, cor. Elm,) NEW YORK. 


THE METRIC DOSE BOOK. 


Giving the Minimum and Maximum Doses 
ot Old and New Drugs by the 
Gramme System, 


Also containing a Table of the Metric System as 
Applied to Medicine, and a Therapeutical 
Synopsis of the Principal New Drugs. 


BY 

EDWARD D. HALL, M.D. Harv. 

32mo pamphlet, 25 cents,. Sent, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of the price. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & co., 
» 17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Send for Catalogues'of Medical Books. 


SS 


TYLER importers, 
co. 54 Cedar Street, 
FINCH, 


NEW YORK, 


ARNICA FLOWERS—New Crop. 

BURGUNDY PITCH—True. 

CUTTLE FISH BONES. 

FENUGREEK SEEDS, 

HAARLEM OIL—Dutch. 1 Grogs Boxes. 
MUSTARD SEEDS—AII kinds. 

E NNA—A!! kinds. 

VANILLA and TONKA BEANS, 

Finest OILS PEPPERMINT ana SPEARMINT. 


———— 
JOHN J. CROOKE, 


Manufacturer of 


Pure Tin FHoil, 


Rolled from Banca or Straits Tin to any gange, and 
cut to any size required. Also 


PATENT MBTAT, 
Electrotypers’ Foit, 


GOLD PLATED BRONZE and LACQUERED FOIL 


All Shades. Cut to any Size. 
Metallic Caps, 
Plain and Colored. 


ROLLING MILLS, 38 CROSBY ST. 


And 163 & 165 Mulberry St., 
NEW YORK. 


“HUNTER’S INVISIBLE,” 


Unquestionably the most recherché 


FACE POWDER 


Ever introduced. Chaste ty 
fraut!! Barmless!! 
to refined trade._aeg 


“HUNTER’S. INVISIBLE,” 


Never fails to speedily become staple, and in 
active demand, wherever introduced: the 
favorite alike of consumer and dealer, 

BKlegantly boxed in attractive style, 

Prepared in White and Pink Tablets and Powder, 
affording dealer an assortment of 
FOUR KINDS. Retails at 25 cents, 

t~ Samples, with price list, sent, postpaid, to a 
druggists, upon receipt of their business card. =) 


R. M. HUNTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Toilet Specialties, Lily Whites, Ete, Ete., 
28 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


2 ** Hunter's Invisible? is sold by all 
wholesale druggists at manufacturer’s established 
rate. _aey ; 


Hall, Nicol & Granbery, 


SUCCESSORS To 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


Fine Fancy 
ARTICLES, SUITABLE FOR 


Elegant!! Fra- 
ee" Specially adapted 


DRUGGIST 


TRADE, 


AT LOW PRICES, 
20 and 22 JOHN STREET, 


NE VV Yorn xz. 


No. | MAIN STREET, cor. Water, 


i 


: 


, 
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December, 1880. } 


Notes and Queries. 

———e—eoooew ere e_—53<“3<:.mMSam__Z””aeeEea 

Norice.—It is desirable that all questions to be an- 
swered under this head should be received before the 
18th of the month, and accompanied with the name of 
the writer. | 

“ Communications” suitable for Tak Drueaists 
Crrounar are respectfully solicited, and when re 
ceived will be thankfully acknowledged. To be in 
good time for the next succeeding number, they should 
be in our hands by the 12th day of the month. 


M. B. F. (Sacramento, Cal.). — Cologne | 
Water. Receipts for the above can be found in 
quantity and variety almost unlimited in our back 
numbers. This time we shall only note the follow- 
ing, which, having been recommended some time 
since by the London Chemist and Druggist, is said 
to bave won the gold medal at the late Sydney Ex- 


hibition: 


Oil of bergamot...... -.-. -++-+++ qT parts. 
citron (cédrat)........000-- 17 “4 
* neroli, petale............... 10 “ 
uf ‘+ pigarade.......-. SiGe 
8 FOBEMALY? a\s.ieiscisiv eis wo ceca 7 ‘ 

Wine alcohol........ .. ---+----- 3,000 ex 


The wine alcohol may be replaced with the grain 
spitit known here as Cologne alcohol. 


Pharmacy in New Haven, Conn, 
To The Druggists Circular: 

Being a subscriber to THE CIRCULAR, and having 
read, of late, articles relating to some little un- 
pleasantness between physician and apothecary, 1 
beg to be allowed to express my opinion and relate 
my experience. Only a week or se ago a physician of 
quite a large practice in this city wrote the following 


prescription: 

BR. Glycerine.... ..... Seis nmaten eens = Bide 
Carbolic acid cryst.........6.2..-.0 222 Sigs 

Mix. & 


I dispensed it, and charged. twenty cents for the 
medicine and five cents for the bottle. [am ashamed 
to own it, but the druggists of New Haven are push- 
ed to it—that is, to charge so extremely low prices. 
But to my story. On repeating the prescription, the 
patient said that the doctor told him he ought to get 
the mixture for ten cents, and as I would not dis- 
pense it for that price, he-went the next time to 
some other druggist who did I believe the drug- 
gist has no right to make remarks about a doctor's 
prescription, its value, strength, etc., but neither 
has the physician any right to state prices for the 
druggist to go by. 

I notice am article from a correspondent of THE 
Druecists Cracucar advising druggists to mark the 
price on the label and prescription; but that would 
not do at all in our city. Owing to competition, 
every druggist to whom the prescription would be 
presented for repetition would charge a still lower 
price for it. It is a very good idea for the druggist 
to copy the prescription and write the label before 
dispensing it; I always do it, and think it will help 
to prevent accidents. 

Please Jet. me have your opinion regarding these 
matters, and oblige J.J, 8. 

New Haven, Conn., November, 1880. 

[RemarKs.—If the saying is true that competition 


both sure relief and the pleasure of the chase. The 
discovery is said to have been accidentally made in 
a mining camp by one of the men who left a crib- 
bage board over night in his bunk. The following 


| hair. the following is frequently employed with suc- 


| with water, and some cold cream or simple cerate 


morning most of the holes were found to have been 
selected as residences by the bugs. ‘The idea was 
not lost; false head boards and foot-boards, bored 
with numerous gimlet holes, were provided for 
every bunk in the camp, and a daily scalding of the 
boards soon brought peaceful sleep to’ all its 
dwellers. The rem‘dy appears to be as simple as 
it is inexpensive. 


8S. G. (Springfield, Ill.).—To remove superfluous 


cess: 
Boudet’s Depilatory. 


Hydrosulphate of soda, crystals.... 3 drachms. 
Powdered quicklime..... .-..-.--- 10 cr 
SHATCH saws siere teed Ah Aes PasiagaeSserninys 11 oy 


Powder and mix rapidly. 

To apply it, make the powder into a paste, with a 
little water, and spread it with a wood or bone 
spatula on the place to be deprived of hair. Aftera 
very short time, or a8 soon as On pulling one hair 
it comes off readily, the paste is to be washed off 


applied to allay irritation. If not used at once the 
powder must be kept in well-stoppered bottles. We 
shall only add-that the hydrosulphate of soda men- 
tioned in the receipt can be procured from most 
wholesale druggists. 

0. L. (New York).—Chemical Nomencla- 
tures. (1.) It is not possible in a short article to 
explain the difference between the old and the new 
nomenclature. Shortly described, the new system 
chiefly consists in introducing hydrogen in all the 
formulas and namex which offer an excuse for doing 
so; relegating oxygen to an unimportant position; 
multiplying by two, three, or four some of the 
equivalents of simple bodies heretofore adopted, 
and changing as much as possible all the names 
formerly employed. On the other hand, in some 
cases the modern system has simplified and render- 
ed more uniform the nomenclature of metallic salts. 
(2.) No simple rules can be given for converting the 
names and formulas of one system into those of the 
other. The only way is to learn the new nomen- 
elature, and an acquaintance with it is absolutely 
necessary to understand the current chemical 
literature of the day. 

H. M. W. (Cobden, 1l.).—The prescription for- 
warded can, in our opinion, only be understood in 
one way, which is the following: 


Todide of potassium.......--++.--- 1 drachm. 
Bromide of potassium...........- 2 ounces. 
Bromide of ammonium .....--..+ 26 drachms. 
Bicarbonate of potassa....---..-. 2 scruples. 
Infusion of columbo.........--+-- 6 ounces. 


Mix. Dose, one teaspoonful before each meal, and, 
if a bad case, two before going to bed. 
In the third line the words ‘‘ bromide of” were 
evidently meant to be repeated before ‘‘ammo- 
nium,” although they were left out of the text. 


Simple Elixir.—Z. W. (New York) writes: 


to the directions supplied by a correspondent from 


possibility of procuring the unripe fruit or its dried 
juice, It says that the papaw tree grows in many 
parts of the Southern States, in rich soils along 


“T have for some time made this elixir according “ 


is the life of trade, pharmacy—admitting it to be a 
trade—must be very lively in New Haven. On the 
other hand, if pharmacy be considered a profession, 
as it undoubtedly is in its principal bearings, it 
must be in a sorely demoralized condition when a 
druggist must either sell two ounces of good glyce- 
rine and’ two drachms of crystallized carbolic acid 
for ten cents, or lose the customer. It is hard to 
see how, out of the profit of the transaction, he is 
to be remunerated for his professional knowledge, 
his trouble, and the care he has taken in ‘ copying 
the pre-cription and writing the label before dis- 
pensing the mixture.’’ As to the reported remark 
of the physician in regard to the price of the pre- 
scription, we confess we have trong doubts of the 
veracity of the patient. It is one of the old devices 
against which druggists must keep on their guard. 
As arule, we would not believe an unsupported as- 


Denver, Col., in the last number of THE DRUGGISTS 
Cimcunar. Only instead of adding the alcohol to 
the filtered liquid, I mix it with the water and rub 
it with the oils and the magnesia previous to filter- 
ing. Much more flavor is thus obtained.” 


W. F. F. (Liberty, Va.).—Nickel Plating. 
We know of no process for making a plating solu- 
tion which can be applied with a rag or sponge, and 
have very good reasons for thinking the thing im- 
possible, at least in the actual state of chemical 
science. Metals can be plated with nickel by means 
of an electric battery, or by boiliog under certain 
conditions with zinc and a salt of nickel. The first 
method is the one used in industry, and by far the 
more satisfactory; the second appears to be of limit- 
ed application Both processes have been described 
in the back numbers of THE Druaeists CIRCULAR. 


sertion of the kind.] 


R. ©. (St. Hyacinthe, Canada).—To Destroy 
Bedbugs, various methods are recommended, all 
of which are probably effective if persevered in 


As our readers will remember, a solution of nitrate 
of mercury, colored green with some salt of nickel 
| or copper, has been from time to time offered for 
sale by travelling agents in vurious parts of the 
country. We suspect our correspondent has scme- 
thing of the kind in view. When first applied 
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atreams. Dr. Porcher has observed it in Fairfield 
and Spartenburg districts, South Carolina. and col- 
lected it in St. John’s. Although the native tree 
appears to differ somewhat from the foreign, simi- 


juice. If you are anxious to procure some of these 
for experimenting you will have to follow the usual 
course in such cases, When an article is not to be 
found on the market, the only way is to have it 
gathered where it is to be had, and forwarded where 
desired. After a while, if any demand exists for 
the drug, a supply will no doubt be furtnecoming. 

C. B.S. (Auburn, N. Y..._ Hy posulphate of 
Soda. A combination of this name, also called 
Dithi’ nate of Soda, is known in chemistry. To pre- 
pare it, sulphurons acid gas is passed through 
water, holding in suspension binoxide of manganese 
in fine powder. If the temperature be kept low, 
hyposulphate or dithionate of manganese is formed, 
togetber with a little sulphate of munganese. By 
addivg hydrate of baryta, a precipitate is formed, 
consisting of hydrate of mangarese and sulphate of 
baryta, while hyposulphate of baryta is left in solu- 
tion. By carefully precipitating this with the exact 
quantity of sulphate of soda, hyposulphate of soda 
is obtained in solution, and sulphate of baryta is 
separated. The salt is but little known, and, so far 
as we know, of no use or importance except theo- 
retically. Hyposulphite, of Soda, on the 
contrary, is a well-known salt, much employed by 
photographers and paper-makers, and easily pro- 
curable from dealers. Its preparation and medical 
properties and uses are described at length in dis- 
pensatories. The practice of confounding sulph ves 
with sulphites or sulphides, and chlorvfes with 
chlorides and chlorifes, is so common even among 
persons who might be expected to be above such 
errors, that the first thing which suggests itself on 
seeing the name hyposulphate of soda is to think it 
a mistake for the hyposulphite, or possibly hydro- 
sulphate, of the same base. This, however, is only 
a presumption that should be supported by some 
positive proof before it is admitted as correct. 
L. W. B. (Hinton, W. Va.).—The following are 
taken from our files. (1.) The subjoined makes a 
good inexpensive Face Powder: 


Prepared chalk........--+-++++ +++ 6 ounces. 

Oil of geranium........ --+-+e+e++s 10 minims. 
Be CLO VO shs air ampere gics'y Seige > agree 1 minim. 
6 GinmaMON «2... --.- cer eeee eens bP 


Venetian red, sufficient, or. ....... 2 drachms. 
Rub the Venetian red in a mortar with the chalk, 
gradually added, and mix in the essential oils. (2.) 
Hair Oils. The ordinary hair oil retailed over 
the counter can be made from either sweet oil, win- 
ter pressed lard oil, or a mixture of alcohol and 
castor oil, perfumed with essential oils, added in 
someting like the followimg proportions: 
I. Oil of bergamot ........--+---++- 2 ounces. 
6 Javender.....0- aecse see: ce 4 drachms- 
* cinnamon 1 drachm. 


Il. Oil of bergamot....... .++-+++-++ 1 ounce. 
‘© yose geranium ....... «++. 2 drachms. 
COVE vag o Re recire ts dgasionnnes 30 minims. 


3.) To Color Hair Oil Red, macerate it 
with a little alkanet roo; to color it yellow, with 
some an'atto, and to color it greem, with dried 
spinach leaves. (4.) To Remove Warts, 
touch them with fuming nitric acid or glacial acetic 
acid, Should acids be objectionable, a strong tinc- 
ture of iodine may be employed. Your other 
queries have already been answered this year, as 
you may ascertain by consulting the Index printed 
in the present number. They are not of sufficient 
interest to be twice noticed in the same volume, but 
extra copies of the issues in which they were con- 
sidered can be supplied for fifteen cents each. 


G. L. K. (Youngstown, 0.).—Two formulas for 
Syrup of Marshmailow were given this year in 
March, page 73. 


W. L. B. (New York).—(1.) Your queries in regard 
to Brown Hair Dye were answered in September 
last, page 169, and your question respecting a Puste 
for Tin Boxes was noticed in March, page 75. (2.) 
Catarrh Snuff. The following is recommend- 
ed by Hager: 


Owing to the character of the drug, such a prepara- 
tion scarcely appears to be a desirable one. Your 
other query is answered in another part of the 
present number. 


A. W. (Baltimore, Md.) —To Make Pills 


with Essential Oils, it is recommended to 
lar properties are at'ributed to the fruits and their | yse for excipient a mixture of one part of powdered 
soap and five parts of licorice powder. 
grains of this are said to make a good mags with 
one grain of essential oil. Sometimes the addition 
of wax in fine shavings is an improvement. 
bonate of magnesia alone, as you mention, will not 
generally make a mass thaf can be rolled into pills. 


Three 


Car- 


R. (Chicago, Ili.).—Queries cannot be answered 
by mail. Salicylic Acid to Preserve 
Cider should be added in the free state—that is, 
uncombined with any of the substances usually 
employed as solvents for its administration in medi- 
cine. The quantity needed, from one-quarter to 
one half of an ounce to a barrel of cider, can easily 
be taken up by this amount of liquid without other 
addition. All that is necessary is to agitate tho- 
roughly to insure complete solution of the acid. In 
case sulphate of lime is also used, the quantity of 
acid should be reduced in proportion, 


C. (Chautauqua, (N. Y.).—Colors for Show 
Bottles. (1.) The yellow color made from 
chromate of potassa, noticed in the July number 
of this year, should not be mixed with either alco- 
hol or glycerine, as the chromate is thereby reduced 
and its color altered. No other mineral salt can be 
used in its place that will produce the same bright 
lemon shade, and at the same time be compatible 
with alcohol and glycerine. Either the bichromate 
and carbonate of potassa are to be dissolyed in 
water alone, or a vegetable substance like turmeric 
or saffron is to be substituted. In the first case the 
colored water is liable to freeze in winter; in the 
second, to fade in the sunlight; but there appears to 
be no alternative. (2.) In the ved color, chloride of 
cobalt may be used instead of carbonate of cobalt 
ard muriatic acid, the result being the same in the 
end. Of course a larger quantity of the chloride is 
necessary than of the carbonate. The only reason 
why the carbonate was recommended is because it 
is less expensive. (3.) The ammouia mentioned in 
the formula for Purple Blue is the preparation 
generally understood under this name —that is, the 
water of ammonia. If a precipitate remains, it 
shows that an insufficient quantity of water of um- 
monia has been added, or that the chemical is too 
weak. Enough is to be employed to redissolve the 
precipitate which forme at first. The operation is 
so familiar to most druggists that no direction to 
this effect was thought necessary. Commercial sul- 
phate of copper often contains some irou which is 
not redissolved by an excess of ammonia, and must 
be sepurated by filtration. (4.) Liquor Selling 
by Druggists. As we have had more than once 
oceasion to remark, druggists must obey the laws 
regulating the sale of liquor in their respective lo- 
calities. As these vary in nearly every place, each 
ove must ascertain their provisions and conform to 
them. The payment of a United States license af- 
fords no exemption from the effects of local regula- 


tions. 


T. (Texas).—Pickerel Oil, 80 far as we know, has 


no special curative value in cases of deafness. The 
best way would be to consult a physician who has 
made a study of diseases of the ear, 


EB. 8.( Wellington, Kans.)._Golden Tincture 


is a name popularly applied to mauy entirely differ- 
ent preparations. Some years since, when the sub- 
ject last came up for consideration in the columns 
of Tue Drogeists CrrcuaRr, half a dozen or more 
mixtures were mentioned as answering to this name 
in various parts of the country. 
were the principal ones; from them you may chose 
that which is most likely to suit your customer: 


The following 


I. Sol. of sesquichl. of iron (8. g. 1 48). 1 ounce. 


Spirit of ether... ...--.-+-++-eee+e 


14 ounces. 


Mix. Expose to the sunlight in a closed vial until 
the liquid becomes colorless, and afterwards in a 
shady place, opening the bottle occasionally, until 
it has again assumed a yellowish color. The pre- 
paration 18 officinal in the German Ih armacopeia, 
under the name of Tinctura Ferri chlorati etherea. 
The dose is ten to thirty drops as a tonic and 


long enough. ‘The old way is to apply in the cracks 
of the bedsteads and wallsa tolution of corrosive sub- 
limate in alcohol, or a mixture of mercurial ointment 
and oilof turpentine. The remedy is said to seldom 
fail, but is Hable to the general objection against 
the use of poisons in the household. A better device, 
now very frequently resorted to, is to blow freely 
into all the crevices and corners which the insects 
are used to inhabit the powder of pyrethrum flowers, 
popularly known as Persian Insect Powder. The 
pyrethrum is a deadly poison to the cimen, but 
harmless to man and domestic animals. The only 


—to brass or copper, of course—a very fine, 
shiny, silver-like coat is left on the metal, but, as 
may be expected from mercury, the sheen soon dis- 
appears, the quicksilver evaporates, and the plated 


figured. The only metal that can be practically ap- 


plied ‘‘ with a rag or sponge’’ to give a white sur- 


Crrcuiar of March, 1879, page 64. 


metal is generally left cracked or permanent y dis- 


face to copper, or its alloys, is silver. A good re- 
ceipt for this was supplied in THE Dru@eGIsts 


Tannin..... 2.20000 cece tceeerence .. 15 grains. 
Powdered rose leaves .. --.--+-++> 25 drachms. 
SIAL Ret eaaceratenencs = serscecs 25 wt 


It is said to effect a cure without causing sneezing. 

J. S (Kansas) —To Preserve Sweet Pota- 
toes Ove® Winter, it is essential that they 
should be kept warm and dry; to this end pack 
them ina barrel of dry sand and keep them in a 
warm place, as ina greenhouse, near a furnace or 
some similar place. The cellar suitable to preserve 
the common potato is much too cold and damp for 
the Lweet potato, With these precautions the tubers 


difficulty is that the powder in questign is not al- 
ways easy to procure of good quality in out-of the- 
way places far from cities Lastly, the California 
process is spoken of as the simplest of all, and es- 
pecially recommended for bachelors, as affording 


C. BH. (Cincinnati, 0.).—Carica Papaya. The 
properties of the juice of the fruit of this tree were 
described in THe Drueeists CrkcULAR of April, 
1879, page 75. An editorial note to the article sub- 
stantially avswers your question in regard to the 


can be used for raising plants iu the spring. 


M. JA. (Baltimore, Md.).—We can recommend 
no formula for making a fivid extract of myrrh. 


Mix and dissolve. 
Tincture (Gold-tropfen). 
III. Compound tincture of ether.....--. 


nervine. 

Tl. Acetate of potassa.....++--+eeeeeee 
Alcohol .. ......05 2 teeeeseteesoe 400 
Simple syrup......-..+seeeeees RP aia 2) 
Spirit of chloric ether...... . «+++ 60 

acetic ether..... ....+-+- 20 
Tincture of burnt sugar........++.+ 25 


Saffron, sufficient to color. 


10 parts. 


‘ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


This is called by Hager Golden 


1 ounce. 


This is used in some parts of this country as a 
remedy for many complaints. The saffron is only 
added to justify the name of “golden,’’ and is 
omitted by some druggists. 
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C. R. (Brooklyn, N. ¥.).—Vinlate s Solution, 
The formulas vary somewhat, and the order of mix- 
ing the different ingredients has some influence on 
the resulting preparation. The Belgian Codex di- 
rects the following: 

Sulphate of copper 


“é 


Solution of subacetate of lead... .... 

First dissolve the sulphates in the vinegar, and then 
add the subacetate of lead. 

As the proportion of the plumbic salt is insufficient 
to entirely decompose either the two sulphates, or 
even one of them, it will readily be understood that, 
by changing the order of mixing, different results will 
be arrived at. On following the above directions 
the mixture will contain a precipitate of sulphate 
of lead, and acetates of zinc and copper, and sul- 
phates of copper and zinc in solution, with an ex- 
cess of free acetic acid. On the other hand, should 
the sulphate of zinc be dissolved in the vinegar, and 
the subacetate of lead added first, and, lastly, the 
sulphate of copper, the cupric salt will remain unde- 
composed, and more acetate of zine will be formed, 
’ the other components, sulphate of lead and acetic 
acid, remaining in the same proportion. Finally, 


on reversing the Jast order, acetate of copper will | 


predominate, the sulphate of zinc remaining un- 
changed. In another formula, proposed by Pro- 
fessor Gille, of Brussels, vinegar is replaced by 
distilled water. He calls it Villate’s Solution, made 
with water, and gives the following directions: 

Sulphate of copper .. 50 parts, 

Rain or distilled water............... 

Solution of subacetate of lead 

Sulphate of zine 
Dissolve the sulphate of copper in the water, next 
add the subacetate to the solution. and, lastly, the 
sulphate of zinc. The liquor thus obtained con- 
tains in suspension a large proportion of subacetate 
of copper, and for this reason is more caustic as a 
local application than the preparation made with 
vinegar. Prof. Gille’s modified formula is said to 
have been adopted by the Commission of Revision 
of the coming Belgian Pharmacopeeia, 


J. (Dunkirk, N. ¥.).—(1.) Sulphuric acid cannot be 
used for bleaching soap, as it immediately decom- 
poses it in a manner well understood by any one at 
all familiar with chemistry. (2.) To Bleach 
Resin. Common resin could probably be bleach- 
ed by one of the two processes employed for shellac. 
One of these consists in dissolving the gum in 
caustic potash, and running into the solution a 
stream of chlorine gag, until the gum is completely 
separated; the other in decolorizing with bone- 
black an alcoholic solution of shellac, afterwards 
filtering, and adding water to recover the lac. It is 
doubtful, howeyer, if either of these methods could 
be commercially applied with profit to so cheap a 
material as common resin. It would, in all appear- 
ances, be much cheaper to procure the lighter grades 
of resin, as they are but little more expensive than 
the darker sorts. 


D. (Marshalitown, Jowa).—(1.) Bitter Wine 
of Iron. In making this preparation some pre- 
cipitate always forms, consisting of an insoluble 
combination of the quinia with the coloring matter 
of wine, but it ought to be inconsiderable in quan- 
tity. Your formula, although somewhat different 
from those with which we are familiar, is not such 
as to render it easy to understand why it should not 
succeed in practice. Perhaps the purity of some of 
the ingredients requires investigation, A simpler 
formula for bitter wine of iron was given in October 
last, page 189. (2.) Liver of Antimony is a 
preparation obtained by mixing equal parts of black 
sulphide of antimony and nitrate of potassa, and de- 
flagrating the powder by igniting it in small quan- 
titiesat atime. It consists of sulphate and sulphan- 
timoniate of potassa, both soluble in water, and an 
insoluble mixture of oxide and sulphide of anti- 
mony known in trade as crocus of antimony. 

J. 8. A. (Fontenelle, Neb.).—Solubility of Py- 
rophosphate of Iron. The medicinal sali of 
this name is soluble in water in all proportions. To 
effect a rapid solution, warm water, nearly boiling, 
is preferable, and if the salt has been long kept, a 
slight addition of ammonia—just enough to neu- 
tralize it—promotes the operation. 


G. (St. Louis, Mo.).—Your communication, signed 
with a pseudonym, has been received. It is not 
suitable for publication. 

Saxoline.—A. K. q. (Jefferscn, O.) writes: 
“For making Zar Ointment, Mr. J. B Moore can, 
without recommending a patented article, advise 
the use of the Fluorine made by F. 
Detroit. I think also, that, owing to the extensive 
use of similar petroleum preparations under many 
names, the Committee on Revision would do well to 
nsert the article in the Pharmacopeia under some 
sort of designation.” [As may be seen in our ad- 
vertising columns, Fluorine is now called Saxoline, 
# better name by all means. } 


Stearns, of 


S. M. B. (New Iberia, La ),—The best way would 


be to obtain a patent, if possible, ag affording the 
most certain protection. We would advise you to 
address some trustworthy patent agent. Among 
these we may mention S, H. Wales & Son, 9 Spruce 
Street, and Munn & Co., 87 Park Row, both in this 
city. 


J. R. C. (Texas).—To learn the art of assaying, 


we would recommend either of the two following 
| 


treatises: Practical Manual of Chernical Analysis 
and Assaying. By De Koninck & Dietz; price 
$250, Assayers’ Guide. By Lieber; price $1.25. 
With such guides we believe that any one already 
moderately familiar with chemical manipulations 
may master the art of asssying. In the absence of 
preliminary chemical training it would perhaps be 
better to study under some competent teacher. The 
books above noticed can be procured from this 
office at the publishers’ price. The apparatus 
needed for practical working are described in the 
treatises. 


Binoxide of Hydrogen.—W. H. Ww. (Nath- 
ville, Tenn.) asks: “I have a receipt for making 
oxygenated water, which is as follows: Suspend 
binoxide of barium in water and pass carbonic acid 
gas through it. How much barium should be used 
to a pint of water, and shonld it be distilled or clear 
river water? The preparation is to be used as a 
Blonde Hair Dye.’ 

[ANSWER.—For a combination so unstable ag 
binoxide of hydrogen, distilled water, we believe, 
should be employed. As ‘to the proportion of 
binoxide of barium requisite for each pint of water, 
that is a question not so easily answered. The pro- 
cess recommended is, in appearance at least, a 
practical one, but the well-known proneness of 
oxygenated water to decomposition under most un- 
expected conditions renders it very embarrassing 
to offer advice in this instance. We prefer to hand 
over the query to such of our readers who may 
be practically acquainted with the process above 
described, and be willing to let others profit by 
their experience. ] 

A Question of Ethies.— Z. C. (Texas) 
writes: ‘Ts it right or proper for one druggist to 
refuse to give to another a copy of a prescription 
when it is desired by the person for whom it was 
written, and who wishes to have his prescription 
filled by another druggist?” 

[ANSWER.—This ig only another phase of the 
vexed and undecided question of the ownership of 
prescriptions. Much, of course, will depend upon 
the circumstances of the case, but in a general 
way, between the claims of the physician who says 
he remains the owner of his prescriptions and will 
not have them renewed, the pretensions of the 
druggist who asserts his right to the custody of the 
document, and the patient who argues that, having 
paid the physician for his prescription and the 
druggist for his medicine; both articles are his 
property, we feel unwilling and incompetent to 
decide. In a given instance it may be different. 
In some cases the prescription should not be re- 
newed without an order of the physician, and, of 
course, DO copy should be supplied In others a 
copy may be, and is often, given. But few drug- 
gists, we believe, would furnish the copy of a pre- 
scription to enable the patient to have it prepared 
by another pharmaceueist, his competitor perhaps, 
in the same locality.] 


H. K.W. (Philadelphia, Pa.).—A receipt for Butter 
Color was given last July, page 137. 
C. #. H. (Richwood, 0.).—Logwood Ink: 
4 drachms, 
15 grains. 
2 pints, 
old water, strain, and add 
the chromate, previously dissolved, 


F. O. C. (New Yor k).—(1.) Tue following is the 


formula adopted by 
Association: 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites, 
Hypophosphite of lime,. ... 256 grains. 
OY soda 20e soe 
potassa... 128 ‘ 
Protosulphate of iron S 
Hypophosphorous acid... .. 9 fluid drachms, 
Sugar 12 troy ounces, 
Water, sufticient. 
Dissolve ninety-six grains of the lime salt in four 
fluid ounces of the water, with the aid of heat, and 
acidulate the solution with a small proportion, of 
the hypophosphorous acid, which should be of 
*p. gt. 1036. Dissolve the ferrous sulphate in two 
fluid ounces of the water. Mix the two solutions, 
set the mixture aside for a short time, and pour it 
on & paper filter. Wash the precipitate on the 
filter with a small quantity of water, acidulated as 
before, and preserve the filtrate. Dissolye the re- 
mainder of the hypophosphite of lime with the 
other hypophosphites in four fluid ounces of water, 
with the aid of heat, adding the remainder of the 
hypophosphorous acid. Mix this solution with the 
reserved filtrate, adding enough water to complete 
ten fluid ounces, and pour the liquid into 9/ bottle 
containing the sugar. Agitate the mixture occa 
sionally until the solution is complete, and filter 
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the syrup if necessary. Some druggists flavor the 
preparation with vanilla. (2.) Hypophosphor- 
ous Acid may be made as follows: 
Hypophosphite of lime 480 grains, 
9 fluid ounces. 

With the aid of heat, dissolve the hypophosphite 
in six ounces of the water and the acid in the re- 
mainder. Mix the two solutions; pour the mixture 
on a white paper filter, and, when the liquid has 
passed, add distilled water carefully till the filtrate 
measures ten fluid ounces, and evaporate this to 
eight and a half fluid ounces. The solution contains 
about ten per cent. of free acid. It retains a small 
quantity of oxalate of lime, held in solution by the 
hypophosphorous acid, but the contamination is of 
no importance, as it is removed in the subsequent 
manipulations for making the syrup of hypophos- 
phites. 


J. R, (Brooklyn, N. Y.).—Warburg’s Tince 
ture. The formula given the National Dispensa- 
tory is identical with that printed’ in Tur Drue- 
GISTS CIRCULAR in February, 1876, and is said to 
have been supplied by Dr. Warburg himself, From 
its composition it can readily be understood that it 
may often act as a strong cathartic. Should this 
feature be found undesirable by your customers, 
the remedy that suggests itself is to decrease the 
proportion of aloes, or to increase that of the aro- 
matics. The preparation is not an officinal one, 
and evidently leaves room for more than one im- 
provement, 


H. (Massachusetts).—(1.) To Detannate Wild 
Cherry Bark. Wild cherry bark, as we have 
already had occasion to remark, can be detannated 
in the same manner as Peruvian bark. The method 
of performing this operation was described in Tur 
Druegists Crrcunar ol July and December, 1874, 
pages 131 and 209, of August, 1878, page 141, and 
probably of other dates. Itis a part of the process 
for making the detannated elixir of calisaya pre- 
vious to the addition of_ iron, (2.) Finding 
Fault with the Index, Our correspondent 
is evidently an indifferent searcher, Although we 
confess that our Indexes are no more exempt from 
misprints than are the most carefully-edited books, 
his illustration is unfortunate. The article on 
“Peruvian Bark Mixtures,” which is given in the 
Index of 1874 as being on page 67, and, he says, is 
not mentioned there, can be found at its place, in 
the first column, second paragraph. Other errors 
of the same kind, which he Mentions without 
specifying the date or page, could, we believe, in 
most cases, be shown to have no existence. At apy 
rate, if our correspondent will point them out, we 
shall willingly make the proper corrections, (3.) 
Back Volumes of Tur Druaaists Crroutar. 
We can supply the following, unbound: From 
1880 to 1870, both inclusive, 1868, 1867, 1861, and 
the following, bound: 1874, 1873, 1872, 1869, 1868, 
1864, 1861, 1859. The price is $1.50 and $2 25, re- 
spectively, for each volume. 

Cinnamon Water.—In response to a request 
for information made in the November number, 
H. A. Borell (Philadelphia, Pa.) writes that his ex- 
perience agrees with that of our correspondent from 
Georgia. When cinnamon water is made from the 
true oil in accordance with the directions of the 
Pharmacopeia the preparation soon becomes 
cloudy, while that made from oil of cassia remains 
clear. This difference, he believes, is to be at. 
tributed to the fact that the true oil is not so soluble 
in water ag the Chinese oil, He has made and used 
for certam purposes cinnamon water prepared with 
half the officinal guantity of the true oil, and found 
it to remain permanent, As is well known, the 
cloudiness observed is due to the formation of 
cinnamic acid from the oxidation of the essential 
oil, 


An Obscure Prescription. — Z. (Oh20) 
asks whether it is fossible to make a clear solution 
with the following: 

B. Pr. Phosp, Iron 


Strychnie.... 
Misce; fiat solutio. 

[ANSWER.—The strychnia, being easily soluble in 
acids, may be dismissed without further notice. 
But when we come to consider the other substances, 
we are at the outset confronted by a difficulty. 
What is the meaning of “Pr, Phosp, Iron?” Pyro- 
phosphate, or precipitated phosphate of iron? It 
is hard to tell, for it is as likely to be one as the 
other, and perhaps it is only a waste of time to 
further discuss the prescription until the physician 
explains his meaning a little more clearly. Yet, in 
a general way, we believe that in either case a clear 
solution can be obtained without much difficulty. 
If the precipitated phosphate be understood, the 
salt, prepared according to the directions of the 
British Pharmacopeia for the Syrup of phosphate 
of iron, can easily, when still moist, be dissolved in 
the phosphoric acid prescribed. The proportions 
of the chemicals needed to correspond to forty 
grains of dry phosphate can be calculated from the 
British formula, which is stated to yield a given 
quantity of the iron salt, If, on the other hand, the 


prescription be taken to mean the pyrophosphate, 
and it must be admitted that there is a slight pre- 
ponderance of probability in this direction, we 
think a clear solution could be made by following 
the general directions for similar mixtures given in 
April, and alluded to since, on various occasions, 
in the present volume of Tae Drveersts Crrcunar. 


G. A, B. (Columbus, 0.).—(1.) Deodorizea 
Fluid Extract of Senna is a name applied 
by Prof. C. Lewis Diehl to a preparation made from 
the leaves, previously exhausted with strong alco- 
hol, to remove the unpleasant griping properties 
and nauseous flavor. His process was published in 
THe Drveeists CircuLar in February, 1876. 
Briefly described, it consists in macerating sixteen 
troy ounces of Tinnevelly senna in four pints of 
stronger alcohol for two days and expressing; add- 
ing to the expressed leaves two pints more of alco- 
hol, and again expressing; then drying and: reducing 
them to a fine powder. . This is finally made into a 
fluid extract in a manner not esentially different 
from the officinal directions, The resulting product 
possesses very little odor or taste, and in these 
scarcely reminds of senna. In cathartic effects it is 
said to be in no way inferior to the ordinary fluid 
extract. (2.) BR. W. Gardner’s Formulas 
for Elixirs are, in our opinion, quite explicit 
and practical enough for druggists mod erately 
familiar with pharmaceutical manipulations. Those 
less experienced can find in the back numbers of 
THE Drugaists CrrouLaR sufficient explanations 
to enable them to make these preparations. Elixirs 
are nothing new now; the modus operandi appro- 
priate for most of them has more than once been 
described in pharmaceutical treatises and periodi- 
cals, and we think Mr. Gardner was right in not 
lengthening by such repetitions a paper already 
sufficiently explicit. 


T. B. (New York).—Flavoring Extract or 
Strawberry. A misprint. in the November 
number makes us mention acetate of emy/ as one of 
the ingredients of the artificial extract. Acetate of 
amyl, of course, is meant, and the formula should 
read as follows: 

Nitric etherssniiieicasseoe! 1 fluid ounce. 

Acetic ether “ounces, 

ounce. 

Butyric ether ounces. 

Salicylate of methyl ounce. 

Acetate of amyl ounces. 

Butyrate of amyl........ ..... ss 

Glycerine ‘ 7 

Alcohol 
The following is another formula, said to be a good 
one, which has the advantage of directing onJy arti- 
cles easily procurable: 

Tincture of orris root (1-4) 

st lupulin (U.S. P.)....... 

Acetic ether 


1 ounce. 

- 1 drachm. 
2 ounces. 
1 drachm, 


1 ounce. 
2 grains. 
1 pint. 
1 ounce. 
Water, enough to complete 
Mix, and, if necessary, filter, 
£. E. 8, (Eastport, Me.).—The medical proper- 
ties of Quebracho Bark were described this 
year in February, June, and November, pages 49, 
119, and 190. The Fluid Extract, we presume, 
should be made like the officinal fluid extract of 
cinchona, 


P) Seay 6 Sa (Syracuse, N. ¥.).—Two receipts for 
Curry Powder were given in April, 1879, page 82. 


Rt. R. (Vermont).—The following appears to meet 
the indications of your case. It is recommended in 
King’s Dispensatory as a good Pulmonary 
Balsam: 

New Jersey tea 

Elecampane root 

Spikenard + 

Comfrey bd 

Wild cherry bark 

Hoarhound tops 

Blood root 


{ 24 pounds. 
Grind and mix the herbs, roots, and barks together, 
place them in a convenient vessel, cover them with 
alcohol of 76 per cent., and macerate three days. 
Then transfer the whole to a percolator, and 
gradually add alcohol enough to obtain three pints of 
alcoholic tincture, which retain and set aside. Con- 
tinue and percolate with water, and of this second 
liquor reserye so much as contains a sensible 
amount of spirit, and distil or evaporate the alco- 
hol from it. Continue the displacement with water 
until the percolate is nearly tasteless, and boil 
down this weaker liquor until, when added to the 
second liquor after the evaporation of its alcohol, 
it will make eighteen pints. Then to these two 
liquors, mixed together, add the refined sugar, and 
dissolve it by heat, evaporating the liquid down to 
twenty-one pints if it exceeds this quantity, Fina)- 
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ly, remove the syrup from the fire, and, when nearly 
cold, add to it the three pints of reserved alcoholic 
tincture. The preparation is a good remedy for 
obstinate coughs of long standing, and pulmonary 
affections generally. The dose is half a fluid ounce 
three or four times a day. 


Natural Gastric Juice vs. Pepsine. 
To The Druggists Circular; 

In regard to the articles on the solubility of pep- 
sine and preparing and dispensing the natural 
gastric juices, by A. F. W. Neynaber, in the October 
and November numbers of THe CircuLaR, I would 
respectfully give my experience with them for what 
itis worth. For making the wine, I use the fresh 
&tomachs, cut them open, rinse them lightly, scrape 
off the mucous membrane, and rub and bruise it in 
a mortar with a very small quantity of glycerine, 
then add the sherry wine, let stand some time, and 
filter, thereby obtaining a very satisfactory wine in- 
deed. The glycerine is a very desirable solvent, 
and is not objectionable, which cannot be said of 
citrate of ammonia, for when the latter is desired it 
is usually given in liquor bismuthi et ammonie | 
citratis. To obtain the powder, I proceed, as above, 
to the scraping point, which is done just hard enough 
to break the cells and remove all the mucous mem- 
brane, which I spread on glass and dry by gentle 
heat, afterwards rubbing to a powder and mixing 
with sugarof milk. The above have yielded me 
the most satisfactory preparations, and can be made 
without too great an expenditure of time and labor. 
In preparing the wine from the above dry pepsine, 
when stomachs are not easily obtained, I use just 
enough glycerine to make a paste with the pepsine, 
let stand awhile, then add the wine, and again let 
stand some time before filtering. 

V. H. DUMBECK. 

Peoria,, Ill. 


M. F. (Kenosha, Wis.).—Silieate Cement for Glass. 
The process for making this cement was given in 
February, page 61. 


| 

V. P. S. (Abilene, Kans.).—All your queries in re- | 
gard to Ink have been answered during the current 
year,as you may ascertain by a reference to the 
Index accompanying the present number. 


F. @. (Boston, Mass.).—(1.) Sedative Water. An 
improved formula for this preparation was given 
this year in July, page 182. (2.) French formularies 
make no mention of Hau lénitive. (3.) A very good 
and complete work of reference on French phar- 
macy is *‘ L’Officine,”* by Dorvault, which has now 
reached its tenth edition. 


Private Formulz.— The queries received 
from the following correspondents relate to pro- 
prietary or secret preparations, for which reliable 
formule are not likely to be obtained; C. W. H. 
(Slater, Mo.), C. W. H. (Clarksburg, —.), A. G. 
(Springfield, Mass.), and R. C. (Chicago, Mi.). 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

G. F. G. (Little Fulls, N. Y.) desires to know if 
Messrs. Bayle and Pontigga have issued a work on 
“ Improvement in Bleaching Tissues,” and if so, 
where it can be found? 

Lettering on Marble Steps.—S. (Green- 
ville, S. @.) writes: ‘‘ We have a marble slab on the 
sidewalk in front of our door, with our name cut in 
it, as a sign, We wish to fill up the letters even 
with the surface of the slab with some preparation 
that will make a good contrast with marble, and 
that will stand the wear of constant walking. Can 
you help us?” 


Publisher’s Notice—Special Offer, for 
1881. 


AL new subscriptions to THE DrRue- 
Gists CrkcuLAR received during November 
and December will date from January 1, 
1881; the October, November, and Decem- 
ber numbers will be sent free. 

The October number, which contains 
forty-five formulas for elixirs, is alone 
worth, to many druggists, the price of a 
year’s subscription. 


PREMIUMS. 


‘For each NEw subscription sent to us 
by an old subscriber, accompanied by a re- 
newal of his own subscription, we will 
allow a cash premium of fifty cents ; in 
other words, $2.70 will pay for one old and 
one new subscription; or, 


2. For two subscriptions, one old and 
one new, at regular price ($1.60 each), we 


Vacher’s Primer of Chemistry. 

Quarter of a dozen of Seguin’s Prescrip- 
tion Blanks (small size). 

{ The Throat and the Voice. 

Long Life, and How to Reach It. 
Eyesight, and How to Care for It. 
Sea Air and Sea Bathing. 

The Skin in Health and Disease. 
The Mouth and the Teeth. 

Brain Work and Overwork. 
Winter and Its Dangers. 

Summer and Its Diseases. 

| Hearing, and How to Keep It. 

| Our Homes. 

( School and Industrial Hygiene. 


Amencan Health Primers. 
> tam 


3. For one old and two new subscriptions, 
at regular price, we will mail free any one 
of the following books. 

Lochman’s Dose and Price Labels. 

L. & B.’s Physician’s Visiting List (25 
Patients). 

Pereira’s Physician’s Prescription Book. 
Cleaveland’s Pronouncing Med. Lexicon. 
Pocket Therapeutics and Dose Book. 
Wilson on the Skin and Hair. 
Philosophy of Marriage. 

4. For one old and three new subscriptions, 
at the regular price, we will mail free either 
of the following books: 

U. 8. Pharmacopeia (cloth). 

L. & B.’s Phys. Visiting List (50 p.). 
Bernay’s Notes for Students in Chem- 
istry. 

Pollock’s Botanical Index. 

The Complete Practical Distiller. 
Manual of Hypodermic Medication. 
Chloroform: its Action and Administra- 
tion. 


5. For one old and four new subscriptions, 
at regular price, we will mail free either of 
the following books: 


U. S. Pharmacopeeia (leather). 

Hobb’s Botanical Index. 

Pharmacope@ia Germanica (translated). 

Beasley’s Druggist’s Receipt Book. 

Nelson’s Druggist’s Pocket Price Book. 

Student’s Guide to Materia Medica. 

Rudolphy’s Pharmaceutical Directory of 
Crude Drugs. j 

Medical Student’s Vade Mecum. 

The acceptance of these offers requires 
cash advance payments respectively, as 
follows: 

The first $2.70; the second $3.20; the 
third $4.80: the fourth $6.40; fifth $8. 

Special Offer for November and December 
only.—If you wish to give your medical 
patrons appropriate Christmas presents, 
send us, before January 1, $2.35, and we 
will credit you with one year’s subscrip- 
tion and mail to you, free of postage, a 
copy of Lindsay & Blakiston’s Physician’s 
Visiting List. It is the dest Visiting List 
in the market (regular price, $1). 

To those of our subscribers who have 
not yet paid for the current year we wish 
to say that we cannot buy paper and pay 
printers without money. If THz Druc- 
GIsTs CIRCULAR is worth having it is worth 
paying for. If you cannot get thirteen 
cents’ worth of information out of each 
number, oblige us by ordering your sub- 
scription discontinued. - 

= i A Bat 
Revision of the German Pharmacopceia. 


A COMMISSION is at the present time 
sitting in Berlin, charged by the Imperial 
Government with the revision of the Ger- 
man Pharmacopeia. The commission 
consists of thirty members, being a larger 
number than originally intended, and also 
than sat on the commission which drew up 
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a Professor of Medical Chemistry; seven 
(Messrs. Frantzel, von Gerhard, Jiirgensen, 
Nothnagel, Salzer, Volkmann, and von 
Ziemssen) are clinical physicians; and six 
are pharmaceutists. Besides these, the Prus- 
sian War Office has deputed two military 
pbysicians and a military dispenser to at- 
tend the sittings. Dr. Schmidt, Professor 
of Pharmacy at Halle, is acting as secre- 
tary to the commission. In respect to 
nationality, Pryssia has eleven representa- 
tives on the commission, Barvaria six, 
Wurtemberg three, Kingdom of Saxony 
one, Badenone, Alsace-Lorraine one, Grand 
Duchy of Saxony two, Mecklenburg two, 
Brunswick, Oldenburg, and Hamburg each 
one. Hesse is not represented on the com 
mission. 
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Board of Pharmacy of the County of 
Kings, N. Y. 
To The Druggists Circular ; 

In the report of Kings County Board of 
Pharmacy, it is stated that niuety (90) new 
stores have been established during the 
year—it should read nine (9). 

A suit which has been pending several 
months against the Secretary of the Board, 
under a charge of malicious prosecution, 
originating in the Secretary’s efforts to en- 
force the law in accordance with the di- 
rections of the Board, came up for trial be- 
fore Judge Moore yesterday. After a full 
hearing of both sides, the suit was dis- 
missed on the ground that there was prob- 
able cause for the previous suit and no 
malice had been shown. 

Please correct error in report and oblige, 

Yours truly, G. M. BAKER, 
President. 


Room 1, City Hall, 
Brooklyn, N.¥., November 11, 1880. 
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The New York College of Pharmacy. 


THE first of the usual winter series of 
conversational meetings was held on 
the evening of November 18, and was 
very well attended. Mr. G. Ramsper- 
ger, Chairman of the Lecture Commit- 
tee, presided. 

A letter from the Committee on Law 
of the Board of Aldermen of the city 
of New York, addressed to the presi- 
dent of the college, was read. It sug- 
gested that the college should appoint 
a committee to confer with a commit- 
tee to be appointed by the Medical 
Society of New York, for the purpose 
of drafting an ordinance regulating 
the sale of poisons and poisonous drugs 
in this city. The president was re- 
quested to appoint such a committee. 
During the informal discussion on the 
question attention was called to the 
fact that the present Pharmacy Act 
regulates the sale of poisons, and it 
was questionable whether further 
legislation was desirable. Yet, as this 
was the first time that the Board of 
Aldermen had asked assistance of the 
college, it was thought proper to show 
a willingness to afford them all the 
co-operation in its power. 

Dr. Chas. Rice stated that he had re- 
ceived a number of interesting speci- 
mens and books through the kindness 
of Dr. Wallace Taylor, corresponding 
member of the college, at Okasaki, 
Japan. They were handed around, 
and examined by the members with a 
great deal of interest, and were de- 
scribed by Dr. Rice as follows : 


Ame.—A sort of taffy, made from 
various kinds of seed or grain. It is 
usually made from beans, wheat, bar- 
ley, or millet. The sample shown was 
made from millet. Itis a very thick, 
perfectly bright, and transparent mass, 
of. the consistence and color of Canada 
balsam, of a sweet and pleasant taste, 
and is used as a sweetmeat, or as a 
substitute for honey. 


Lukabro Seeds.—A specimen of luck- 
abro or lukabran seeds was exhibited, 
which differed from that described by 
the ‘‘Pharmacographia” (2d ed., p. 76) 
only in the size of the seeds. The 
latter, instead of being 1 to 114 inches 
long, varied between 14 and 7% inch. 


the first edition in 1872. Of the thirty 
members, five (Messrs. Housselle, Kersandt, 
Reinhardt, Kerschensteiner, and Koch) are 
medical officials; six (Messrs. Binz, Eulen- 
berg, Fluckiger, Gaethgens, Husemann, and 


will mail free any one of the following 
books; 


Rossbach) are pharmacologists; six (Messrs. 
yon Fehling, Hilger, Otto, Poleck, Reich- 
ardt, and Jaffé) are chemists, the last being 


These seeds are a valued remedy for 
leprosy, and have been used for hun- 
dretis of years by the Chinese and Ja- 
panese. They are cut up fine and 
made into pills, or the oil is extracted 
from them and administered. These 


seeds are derived from Gynocardia 
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moogra oil, has for a year or more been 
used here and in Europe. 


Toshin.—The pith of the rush used 
in Japan for making mats is carefully 
removed, cleaned, and cut up into 
suitable length. It constitutes slender 
spongy tapers, about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in thickness, and is used uni- 
versally for lamp wicks. No doubt the 
old English ‘‘rush ”-lights had a simi- 
lar origin. Japanese doctors formerly, 
and the people often now, use it in 
cases of granulated eyelids, by rubbing 
with it, after inversion, the inflamed 
palpebral conjunctiva. 


Mugusa.—This is the Japanese term 
for mowa. A species of artemisia, of 
which a specimen was shown, is used 
for this purpose. When prepared for 
use it constitutes a light spongy mass, 
very much resembling ground slippery 
elm, of alight brown or buff color. It 
is very extensively used in Japan as a 
counter-irritant forall manner of aches 
and pains. It is generally made up 
into a small round flat ball, which is 
caused to adhere to the cuticle, then 
set fire to, and allowed to burn slowly, 
to do its work Most of the Japan- 
ese are pretty well marked down the 


| spine and along the tibia by the scars 


thus left. Some itinerant mugusa 
burners are very celebrated. Dr. Tay- 
lor states that he has known three, 
five, and even eight hundred people, to 
come and see them within a few days. 
Loeal artists in scarification are to be 
found everywhere. The native doctors, 
both of the old school and of the new, 
also use them extensively. 


Puntsao.—A few specimen volumes 
from the large Chinese encyclopedia 
composed by Li-shi-chin (about 1596) 
were shown. ‘The work comprises 
thirty-eight volumes ; the Japanese 
title is ‘‘ Honzo-komoku.” It treats 
of the natural history and materia 
medica of China, without specially 
referring to Japan. Japanese natural 
history is specially treated in Ono Ran- 
zan’s large work, entitled ‘‘ Yamato- 
honzo,” of which a specimen volume 
was also exhibited. 


An interesting collection of Califor- 
nia drugs, sent to the college by Dr. 
Steele, corresponding member in San 
Francisco, was on exhibition; also a 
collection of rare pharmaceutical and 
other books belonging to Dr. Rice. 

The discussion of the proposed State 
Pharmacy Fair, which was the special 
subject before the meeting, was then 
taken up. Dr. G. M. Baker said that, 
as we have now two imperfect special 
laws of local jurisdiction only, it was 
desirable that a law as perfect as pos- 
sible should be presented to the legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Menninger said that he was in 
favor of a uniform law for the whole 
State, exempting no section, but not 
interfering with the privileges of the 
present Boards of Pharmacy. He ob- 
jected to the clause of Section 4 of the 
proposed law, which permits assistants 
to register after only two years’ expe- 
rience. 

Prof. Bedford said that this clause 
was simply to register all clerks who 
were engaged in putting up prescrip- 
tions at the time of the passage of the 
act, and that a law could not be made 
retroactive so as to deprive a man of 
his business. 

Dr. Rice remarked that no assistant 
who was in the employ of another 
could be said to be in business in the 
meaning of the law, and that the State 
may pass such a law, which is in the 
nature of a police regulation, designed 
to prevent injury to the lives and 
health of the community. While it 
cannot legally legislate a man out of 
his legitimate business, it can so regu- 
late his business that no injury is done 
to the community. 

Dr. De Forest called attention to the 
desirability of an annual registration 
of pharmaceutists, as provided for by 
Section 4. 

President McIntyre objected to Sece- 
tion 17 in this ; that all poisonous alka- 
loids and their salts should be specified, 
and not left to the judgment of dis- 
pensers. 

Prof. Bedford remarked that Section 
10, which provides penalties for adul 
terations, ought to be ineorporated 


| odorata, R. Br., and the oil, Chaul- 
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into the laws of New York and King’s 
Counties. 

Dr. Rice called attention to the clause 
of the laws now in force in these coun- 
ties, which holds all registered phar- 
inaceutists responsible for the quality 
of the drugs which they dispense. 

It was resolved that Section 10 of the 
proposed act be approved by the meet- 
ing. 

On motion of Dr. Menninger it was | 
resolved that this meeting recommend 
to the College of Pharmacy the ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer | 
with the committee of the King’s | 
County and the State Association in | 
regard to the proposed law. 


The Proposed State Pharmacy Law. 
To The Druggists Civeular : 

The subject of State pharmacy law was 
considered at the first meeting of the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association, 
and.a committee was appointed to prepare 
a bill to be presented ut the next meeting. 
The membership of the committee being | 
widely scattered, it was impossible to se- | 
cure a meeting until the afternoon before 
the gathering of the association at Syracuse | 
in May last. In consequence of the short- 
ness of the time thus allowed, and because | 
it was impossible to foresee to what extent 
restriction would be acceptable, the draught | 
submitted was defective both in plan and 
detail. It was regarded by the committee | 
as an experiment, as a feeler of the pulse 
of the association, rather than as a mature | 
und consistent scheme of law. 

To the surprise of all it was accepted 
with wonderful unanimity, but was not 
materially improved in its passage to adop- 
tion. 

The committee were re-appointed, em- 
powered to make all needful alterations 
and corrections, and authorized to present 
the perfected bill to the legislature. 

Up to the present time ‘the committee 
have had ‘no meeting since their re-appoint- 
ment, and have consequently taken no ac- | 
tion in the premises, The “ Proposed 
Pharmacy Aet” which appears in the Pro- 
ceedings of the association is not that 
adopted by the association, and is without 
the sanction of the committee. In fact, it 
appears there in its present form against 
the protests of members of the committee. 

This much as preliminary to a fair under- 
standing of & matter of some importance to 
the pharmaceutists of the State, 

The committee referred to have spon to 
meet for the furtherance of their duties. 
It may be worth while to consider if the 
plan under which they are to act is for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

Already there are two different and vary- 
ing laws upon the subject applying to sec- 
tions of the State. It is proposed now to 
add another law, differing from either of 
these, applying also to a portion of the 
State. The two statutes already existing— 
those applying to New York and to Brook- 
lyn—have been tried and found wanting. 
To make them fairly effective, material 
amendments will have to be made in both. 
Hence the not improbable spectacle of three 
committees meeting at Albany, each advo- 
cating a different scheme of legislation for 
the same purpose, and not unlikely one 
urging the repeal, and another the enact- 
ment of the same provision. The fact is. 
almost all the new pharmacy laws are more 
or less literal copies of older Statutes, pre- 
senting most of their faults, and, of course, 
gleaning nothing from the unpublished ex- 
perience of those who have vainly tried to 
execute them. 

During the last session of the legislature 
an effort was made to secure the passage of 
an arbitrary and un-American law with re- 
ference to the quality and adulteration of 
drugs. A more reasonable and appropriate 
handling of this needful restriction is pre- | 
sented in the draught of the proposed State 
law. New York and Brooklyn, however, 
are exempt from the provisions of this pro- 
posed statute. This is an Opening which 
should be guarded. The restriction is re- 
quired; its omission is an invitation to 
more pharmacy law tinkering. The con. | 
flicting claims of the different sections only | 
tend to confuse the legislative mind, and 
will be very apt to brine pharmacy legis'a- 
tion into disrepute. Would it not be bet- 
ter to carefully mature a general law for 
the whole State, taking advantage of the 
experience already gained, avoiding the 
weak points of present laws, recognizing 
the rights and interests of special sections, 
and when the whole is reasonably satisfac- 
tory, let all interests join in the effort to 
secure its enactment, 
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Under such a law every large city should 
have its local Board of Pharmacy indepen- 
dent of the State Board. 

The tendency in the case of all such laws 
is to neglect their execution and ignore 
their requirements. This is the more true 
in proportion to the extent of the field of 
application. For this and other reasons 
there would be an advantage in a multipli- 
cation of boards according to actual re- 
quirements, but all should exist under one 
general law, and all individual rights 
thereunder should be co-extensive with the 
limits of the State. Under the present 
laws applying to New York City and 
Brooklyn, pharmaceutists who live in other 
portions of the State. and must be recog- 
nized by the State law, are not recognized 
in these cities. On the other hand, the 
practising pharmaceutists ef New York and 
Brooklyn will have no standing under 
the proposed State Jaw unless an unjust 
discrimination is made in their favor. The 
effect is to injuriously restrict the liberty 
of the individual and diminish the value of 
vested rights. The salable value of drug 
properties in New York and Brooklyn has 
been diminished one-third by the existing 
pharmacy laws. The same will be the result 
only to a less extent, on the passage of a 
sectional State law. Just the reverse would 


| be the effect of a general State law. 


I will not occupy your space to illustrate 
this; it seems sufficiently plain. There is 
no reason in public policy for discriminat- 
ing in one section against one entitled to 
recognition in another section. Any such 


| distinction can be based only on selfish 
| considerations which, as shown anove, 


overreach themselves, 

I hope these hastily expressed and per- 
haps disjointed thoughts may be of some 
Service in a much abused cause, 

G. M. Baxrr. 

Brooklyn, BH. D., November 13, 1880. 

—_——-o—_—____—. 


The Proposed State Pharmaceutical 
Association in Illinois. 


IN pursuance to a call signed by a large 
number of druggists from all parts of the 
State, a convention will meet at Spriogfield, 
on the 7th and 8th of December, It is pro- 
posed to inaugurate the proceedings by the 
formation of a State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, after which the draft of a Phar- 
macy Act will be submitted for considera- 
tion and discussion. The convention will 
assemble in the Representatives’ Hall of 
the Capitol, and will be called to order at 
10 A.M. on the seventh. The headquar- 
ters will be at the Leland Hotel. Reduced 
rates at this and other hotels have been 
secured for visiting druggists. 

eee 
Philadelphia Correspondence. 


| PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING OF THE COL- 


LEGE OF PHARMACY. 


THE second of the series, 1880-81, was 
held, November 16, in the College Hall. 
A. Robbins was called to the chair in the 
absence of the President. Dr. Wolf, a 
pharmaceutist here, read a very interesting 
paper on the use of compressed pellets for 
hypodermic purposes. ‘The substance, 
morphia, for instance, is compressed into 
the size of a small pea (with sodium-chlo- 
ride), and is of great convenience to the 
physician, who can readily dissolve the 
pellet in a teaspoon at the bedside of the 
patient, whereas in the present method 
they are embarrassed in handling such 
small powders. The paper giving full de- 
tails of the preparation and the reasons for 
its employment will be published shortly. 

F. L. Slocum, of the class 1880-81, re- 
ported an analysis of a preparation sold for 
writing on glass under name of Diamond 
Ink, as follows: One part of ammonium 
fluoride, three parts barium sulphate, and 
sufficient sulphuric acid to decompose the 
ammonium salt, reducing the mixture to 
about the consistency of ink. He exhib. 
ited a specimen of glass marked with the 


| preparation. 


H. 8. Coy read a paper on the determina- 
tion of the amount of ferric oxide in the 
solutions of chloride of iron. 

Prof. Remington exhibited a novel pill 
machine invented by Addison White, a 
graduate of 1879-80. ~ It consists of a wal- 
nut base with twenty-five cutters and a bar 
of wood. The mass is made and rolled on 
a tile, then transferred to the machine, 
where they are cut at one stroke, and fin- 
ished by hand. The principal merits over 
the old machines are its cheapness, as it 
costs, perhaps, one-fourth of the price, and 
the ease with which the cutters can be 
sharpened. 


Mr. Shaw showed to the meeting the 
Burgess portable mechanical blow-pipe. 
The advantages claimed for it are that it 
not only saves a great amount of hard 
labor, but delivers a steadier and stronger 
blast than it is possible to maintain with 
the mouth. It also enables the operator to 
get a better view of his work, and permits 
of greater freedom in the use of the hands. 

The Maynard pill machine, for coating 
with gelatine, was exhibited. All who 
were at Saratoga will remember this con- 
trivance; it does the work neatly and 
well. 

T. T. Shinn showed a specimen of que- 
bracho bark, a new remedy for asthma. 

Prof. Maisch had some lead pipe that by 
the action of hot water had been so altered 
mechanically that the metal had become 
brittle and very soft. 


CITY ITEMS. 


At the close of another year it may not 
be amiss to say that Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice to ‘Go West, young man,”’ seems to 
have stirred up a number of druggists in 
Philadelphia, who started new drug stores 
or occupied old stands, to gO west as well 
as “enlarge the bounds of freedom,” if it 
was possible to do so. Only a few, to my 
knowledge, have gone east. Hy. C. Blair's 
Sons have enlarged their handsome store 
at 8th and Walnut, and gone west as far 
as possible, in addition to their West-end 
branch at 18th and Chestnut streets, both 
stores being connected by the ‘‘ Who are 
you?” and ‘ Good-bye” telephone. Mr, 
Remington, also Mr. McKelway, have 
branch stores at 18th and Market, and 20th 
and Walnut. Mr. Borell went west to 
near 21st and hestnut. Mr. Lancaster 
Thomas has a West-end-store at 19th and 
Pine. in addition to bis handsome store at 
Broad and Ellsworth. Mr. Brakeley opened 
north and west a pretty store at 15th and 


Master. Mr. Heintzelman at 2010 Ridge 
avenue. The St. George Pharmacy, cor. 


Broad and Wal nut, is a store worth lookin g 
through at night. and Mr. Hayes seems 
to be the right man in the right place. 
A few doors west on Walnut street, we 
come to Wyeth Brothers’ white marble 
and plate glass front drug store, the 
very latest. improvement, Being cramped 
Tor room to accommodate their rapidly in- 
creasing trade, they have secured the ele- 
gant residence next door, west, and con- 
verted the two into one Jarge and very 
handsome building, which, wheh finished 
inside and- out. will be an ornament to Phi- 
ladelphia, and one hard to beat in the way 
of a first-class drug store and manufactur- 
ing establishment for the owner's special- 
ties alone. The store must.be over fifty 
feet wide, and is fitted up with white mar- 
ble counters, marble floor, handsome show 
cases, etc., with huge show windows, 
double doors, and very large stairway lead- 
ing to the second story. Strangers visiting 
this city would do weil to examine not only 
the outside but the interior arrangements 
of many of our large and handsome drug 
Stores, as they will be sure to see some 
things that will enlarge their ideas of 
beauty and convenience. I can bespeak 
for them a cordial welcome. 


——— 80-9 
Obituary. 
DR. EDOUARD SEGUIN. 


Dr. Epovarp Sxaurn, the well-known 
specialist in the treatment of idiocy and 
allied nervous diseases, died, October 28, 
at his residence in this city. He was born 
at Clamecy, France, January 20, 1812, and 
was educated at the colleges of Auxerre 
and St. Louis, Paris, and at the outset of 
his professional life began the formation 
of a system for the physiological training 
and education of idiots, a work which oc- 
cupied a great deal of his time and atten- 
tion, and of which he was up to the day 
of his death the recognized leader. In 
1837 he undertook the treatment of an id- 
iotic boy, in the study of whose case he 
benefited from the advice of [tard and 
Esquirol, his teachers. Before 1839 Dr. 
Seguin instituted the first school for idiots, 
which was the parent establishment of 
seventy-five institutions for idiots, since 
opened in civilized countries. Of these, 
the eleven schools in the United States, 
which he helped to organize, are believed 
to be the most prosperous. Shortly after 
the revolution of 1848 Dr, Seguin came to 
this country, spending the ensuing ten 
years in Ohio, at first in Cleveland, and 
latterly in Portsmouth. He subsequently 
revisited France, and on returning to the 
United States settled in this city, where he 


completed his studies, graduating at the 
University College in 1861. A year later 
he was elected a member of the American 
Medical Association. In 1866 he began to 
devote much of his time to a special study 
of animal heat, which enabled him to 
make valuable additions to the Tund of 
knowledge on that subject, and which led 
to his invention of important instruments 
specially adapted to thermography. His 
collected writings are regarded as consti- 
tuting in themselves an excellent working 
library, 

In 1873 Dr. Seguin was made United 
States Commissioner on Education at the 
Vienna Exposition, At this time he ex- 
amined the educational systems in nearly 
all_ parts of Europe; but paid especial at- 
tention to the kindergartens of Germany, 
and the salles d’asyle of France. [is stud- 
ies included also the education of deaf 
mutes and of idiots. To this work he 
brought the qualities of intelligence, enthu- 
siasm, and extensive scientific knowledge, 
and his final report forms one of the most 
valuable of educational documents. It 
has been reprinted and has gone through 
several editions, the last of which was 
published quite recently. 

Of late years Dr. Seguin was one of the 
leaders of the movement for the introduc- 
tion of the metric system, having contrib- 
uted half a dozen’ brief memoirs to the 
literature of what is styled medical uni- 
formity. He was not unfrequently a con- 
tributor to the columns of Tur Druaersts 
CIRCULAR respecting this and other sub- 
jects of professional interest. As one of 
the delegates from the American Medical 
Association, Dr. Seguin was instrumental 
in obtaining the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate the feasibility of the in- 
truduction of the system as a part of the 
language of science in Great Britain. He 
also represented the association at the In- 
ternational Medical Congress for three 
successive years—1876, 1877, and 1878— 
and was a prolific contributor to the three 
volumes of Transactions, 

Although Dr. Seguin was intelligently 
informed on all medical matters, and al- 
though he interested himself specially at 
times in medical thermometry, the metric 
system, and other subjects, his claim to 
permanent remenibrance will lie in the 
work he did for the education of idiots. 
He was the first to introduce a-system of 
intelligent training for these unfortunates, 
based upon thorough knowledge of their 
physiological and anatomical peculiarities. 
By an enthusiasm that nothing could 
dampen, by his originality and ability in 
creating a new educational system, Dr, 
Seguin has won a name which will not be 
forgotten. : 


REV. JOHN NEWTON, JR., M.D. 


Rev. Joun Newron, Jr., M.D., anephew 
of the late Dr. Lucas Vanderveer Newton, 
died in Sabathu, India, July 29, at the age 
of forty-two. He was a graduate of 
Princeton, N. J., College, and in 1858, 
having obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, returned as a missionary to In- 
dia, his native country. His whole life 
was devoted to the physical and spiritual 
welfare of the lepers in North India. 


—_—— 6-o-o—__—___. 


Animal Electricity. 


M., AMA’, in a recent account of his 
experiences in the Sahara, states that 
in that dry region, without insulating 
himself from the ground, he could 
often get long sparks by simply passing 
a pocket comb through. his hair or 
beard. This succeeded best in dry, 
hot weather, on return from a long ex- 
cursion over arid~ plains, the most 
favorable’ time being in the evening 
from seven to nine o’clock. Some of 
the lower animals, and especially 
horses, present electric phenomena 
still more strikingly.. On hot summer 
days one seeson Arab horses long hairs 
diverging from the middle of the tail. 

n caressing the tail with the handéa 
number of crackling sounds are heard, 
and if it be in darkness Sparks are 
seen. The electricity liberated by 
the tails of horses M. Amat finds to be 
positive. Man, in direct communica- 
tion with the ground, does not show 
such an accumulation of the électric¢ 
fluid as the, horse does, and friction is 
necessary to develop it. The horn of 
the horses’ hoof seems to act as an in- 
sulator.  - =. 
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Rock Crystal for Weights and Balances 
"of Precision. 


A German maker of philosophical ap- 
paratus, Herr Siegfried Stein, of Bonn, has 
of late strongly urged the claims of rock 
crystal as amaterial pre-eminently adapted 
for the production of normal weights and 
measures, and other instruments of preci- 
sion. He has made. sets of weights, bal- 
ance beams and scale pans of balances, and 
portions of engineering instruments, from 
rock crystal, and his innovation has re- 
ceived many favorable comments. 

The advantages of rock crytal over 
metals for such instruments of precision 
consist in its complete indifference at com- 
mon temperatures to the action of acids or 
alkalies, and to the gases and moisture 
present in the atmosphere, which to a 
greater or lesser degree must in time affect 
the last named. For the production of 
standard weights especially, Herr Stein’s 
suggestion has been. received with great 
favor, his rock crystal weights having ob- 
tained the unqualified praise of such emi- 
nent analysts as Fresenius and others. For 
this particular use, it may be added, its su- 
perior hardness to the metals usually em- 
ployed is another decided advantage. 
~ In presenting the merits of his suggestion 

to employ this material for the above pur- 
poses, before a late session of the German 
Chemical Society, he remarked very pro- 
perly, in order to weigh accurately, it was 
not only necessary to bave unalterable 
weigbr-, but also an unalterable balance. 
The main parts of a balance are the beam 
and the scale pans, all of which should be 
practically unalterable and as light as pos- 
sible. He strongly advocated the use of 
rock erystal for those parts of balances, 
because of its practically perfect indiffer- 
ence to atmospheric and other influences, 
in which quality it surpasses any of the 
metals; because of its Jightness, in which 
respect it rivals aluminum (specific gravity, 
quartz =2°65; specific gravity, aluminum 
=2-61); and, in addition, because it is 
highly inelastic and inexpansible. Herr 
Stein urged, on similar grounds, the ad- 
vantages of rock crystal in the production 
of standards of measure, whether longitu- 
dinal or circular, and in the construction 
of parts of a number of instruments of 
preeision, 
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Importance of a Supply of Pure Water. 


Tue history of Millbank (England) 
Prison, alluded to in the Sanitarian, shows 
the benefits of sanitation. In a recent re- 
port Mr. Gover contrasts the mortality in 
this prison from enteric fever in the ten 
years, 1845-54, and in the_ twenty-one 
years following. In the first period. there 
were fifty-seven deaths from this disease, 
and during the second period there were 
only three. In the former period the 
water used in the prison was pumped from 
the Thames, and afterwards filtered; but 
in August, 1854, this supply was cut off, 
and good water was obtained from an_ar- 
tesian well in Trafalgar Square. This 
change was at once followed by a great re- 
duction in the rate of sickness and mortal- 
ity, and by much benefit to the health of 
the inmates. For the past fifteen years 
not one convict has contracted fever in the 
prison. Fatal cases of diarrhoea and dys- 
entery seem to be absent. When the first 
three epidemics of cholera visited this 
country it proved very fatal to many in 
the prison; but on the fourth occasion, in 
1866, after the water supply had been 
changed, the convicts entirely escaped. 
But Mr. Gover shows that, not only in 
Millbank, but in other government prisons, 
there is another like immunity from pre- 
ventable disease. In the twenty years, 
1855-74, only eight deaths are ascribed to 
enteric fever among a male and female 
population estimated at nearly 8,000; while 
during the five.years, 1870-74, only two 
deaths occurred in an average population 
of 9,509. The deaths from consumption 
are less than half the number they were 
thirty years ago, The marked improve- 
ment has been due to good water, to a 
plain but sufficient diet, and to better cell 
accommodation and ventilation. 


diers and prisoners? 


And if 
such results can be obtained with a popu- 
Jation drawn from the worst and poorest 
classes, most of whom have been brought 
up in misery and want, what might not be 
expected if the laboring classes in our 
large towns could be placed under the same 
conditions of external comfort as our sol- 


The Ocourrence of Tails in Man. 


Pror. Vrrcnow, in a brief article on 
this subject, translated in the Medical 
Times, reters to several cases which have 
been reported by recent or older writers. 
Dr. Ornstein, of Athens, surgeon-in-chief 
of the Greek army, has recently reported 
several instances of abnormal growth of 
hair in the sacral region, which Virchow 
designates as ‘sacral trichosis.” _Orn- 
stein’s view was that these growths were 
atavic in charactet, and were analogous to 
the bairy-tails of inferior animals. Vir- 
chow, having met with a case of partial 
lumbar trichosis, investigated the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that two simi- 
lar but distinct conditions may exist— 
either a simple growth of hair or a hairles- 
prolongation from the coccyx, of a cutas 
neous nature. Virchow’s case appeared 
on examination to be an unusual form of 
nevus pilosus, situated over the closed 
spina bifida of an adult woman, and evi- 
dently to be explained by the supposition 
of early local irritation. But, on the other 
hand, medical literature certainly affords a 
certain number of examples of true tail 
formation in man, this appendage appar- 
ently resulting from elongation of the ver- 
tebral column. None of these cases, how- 
ever, were complicated by the abnormal 
growth of hair. One of Ornstein’s cases 
showed a distinct elongation five centime- 
ters (two inches) in length. It appeared 
to originate in the attachment between the 
first and second false vertebree of the coc- 
eyx. The process itself was hairless, but 
a decided collection of hair appeared over 
the sacral region. 

Michel has pointed out that in the hu- 
man embryo a rudimentary tail is dis- 
tinctly made; and the discovery of men 
with tails seems to lend support to Lord 
Monboddo’s theory that all mankind origi- 
nally wore them. Virchow remarks upon 
the frequent occurrence of a considerable 
quantity of hair upon the sacral region of 
new-born children. 

One of the longest tails on recordis that 
reported by Greve in 1878 (Virchow's 
Archiv, Bd. 72, p. 129). This occur- 
red in the case of a new-born infant, was 
7-5 centimeters in length, and moved about 
when pricked with a needle. It was re- 
moved by an operation. Virchow recently 
dissected this tail, and found it not to con- 
tain any bone, cartilage, or muscle; never- 
theless, it was. a good substitute for a tail. 


The custom among certain savage na- 
tions of attaching artificial tails to the 


person has been regarded by some anthro- 


pologists as a reminiscence of the happier 
Virchow, how- 


times of tailed ancestors. 
eyer, throws some doubt on this theory. 


owe 


Foot-Binding in Ningpo, China.* 


In my general paper on this subject, for 
the empire as a whole, I stated that it was 
an error to suppose that the process was 
commenced tn infancy, as had been claimed 
by travellers, and that I had never heard of 
its having been done in any part of China 
I also 
gave reasons for its not being commenced 


at an earlier age than five years. 


in infancy, as stated by the Chinese. 


menced exceptionally eurly in that city, 


obtaining the truth. 


April 26, 1880. 


home on account of failing health. 


to my first paper, to the 


their children’s feet ininfancy. This state 
ment, like those of many travellers not un 
derstandin 


correct. o doubt this lady had seen in 


process. 


* A paper read by 
ladelphia College of Physicians. 
and surgical Reporter. 


It having been reported, upon reliable 
authority, that the ladies of Ningpo had the 
smallest dwarfed feet in the empire, some 
of them measuring but three and a half 
inches from heel to toe, I thought it not 
impossible that the practice might be com- 


and therefore wrote a letter of inquiry to a 
lady who has been residing there for seve- 
ral years, and who has every advantage for 
This letter was ar- 
ranged as a series of questions, twenty-one 
in number, all of which have been very sat- 
isfactorily answered in a reply received 


After my letter was sent to Ningpo, I ac- 
cidentally met a female missionary, who 
had been several months in a school in 
Ningpo, but had been obliged to return 
Her 
statements caused me to append a note 
effect that 
the habit of Ningpo mothers was to bind 


the Chinese tongue, was not 


fants with their feet bound up, but they 
were not bandaged, as in the deforming 


Dr. R. P. Harris before the Phi- 
From the Medical 
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I will give the statements of Mrs. Butler, 
who has been highly commended to me as | 
a perfectly reliable authority : 

“Among ‘the wealthy of _Ningpo the 
binding process commences at six or seven 
years of age. When a child is large for 
her age, its feet are first bandaged when 
five years old. No child has its feet bound 
at an earlier age than five. 
‘<The smallest feet in Ningpo measure, 
as I had stated. three and a half inches in 
length, This is taken from the foot with 
its bandage on, and not from the shoe 
worn. The feet range from this length to 
seven inches, the average being about five 
inches. There isat Ningpo a mild form of 
compression which only includes the toes, 
the direction of the heel is not changed. 
Some of this class wear the smallest sized 
shoe; this is accomplished by placing a 
heel of wood inside the shoe and letting the 
foot test upon the heel, the heel of the foot 
being raised above the top of the shoe and 
covered by the pantalet. This form is not 
admired, as it is easy to detect the raised 
heel. 
“‘Dwarfed feet are universal at Ningpo, 
all women having compressed feet, what- 
ever their employment may be. It pro- 
duces no caste distinction, and does not 
force upon them a life of shame, as there 
are many ways by which a living can be 
made, even with small feet. 
‘They bind their feet simply because it 
is the custom; it is not the least interwoven 
with their religion. 
“Children are never born with feet like 
those dwarfed by the Chinese. They do 
not admire club feet as we see them from 
natural deformity; they consider that to be 
born with club feet is a great calamity. 
‘««The Chinese themselves do not con- 
sider that binding the feet affects their 
health or spirits; and as there is no class of 
}women in Ningpo with large feet, so that 
we could make a comparison, it is difficult 
to say whether the practice affects the 
health or not. 
“The compressed feet suffer from cold; 
children are often quite lame from its ef- 
fects. The feet are subject to corns and 
partial mortification, but are not lost by 
gangrene. 
Tf the feet are well cared for, the girl 
ceases to suffer at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen years. Occasionally one is known 
to be a sufferer all her life. 
“The Chinese do not admire the sight of 
_a bare, dwarfed foot, but regard it as dis- 
‘gusting. The girls like to show their feet 
when dressed, and their dresses are made 
to expose the shoe. They do not like any 
one to see their bare feet, not even the 
members of their ownfamily I have never 
met a Ningpo woman who would be will- 
ing to have her unbound foot exposed.” 
wrote to Mrs. Butler to know if it 
would be possible to procure a photograph 
of a small Ningpo foot, hut she answered 
that it would not. I wanted Dr. Carrow 
to get me a cast of a leg and foot together, 
but he failed to obtain one. Many very 
poor women could not be hired with a high 
price to allow a cast of a foot to be taken. 
A bare foot is longer and fuller than one 
under the bandage. 

The wealthy, as a rule, have smaller feet 
than the poor, and the men have smaller 
feet than those of Europeans. — It appears, 
then, from reports received from three dif- 
ferent parts of China, that there is very 
little difference in this peculiar custom in 
Canton, Shanghai, Swatow, and Ningpo; 
that the Chinese are wedded to it, but why, 
except that it is an old fashion, they do not 
know; and that it is not begun anywhere 
until after the child is old enough to have 


Selenium has the curious property which, 
until Mr. Bell's experiments, was believed: 
to be peculiar to itself, of offering inore or 
less resistance to the passage of electricity, 
according as it is acted upou gr pot by 
light. Two years ago Mr, Bell declaved 
his belief in the pessibility of making 
heard ‘‘ the falling of'a shadow,” by inter 
rupting the action of light on selenium. 
He has tracked out, that idea, and this pho 
tophone is the result, The voice on the 
mirror causes undulations in the beam of 
light. These. undulations cause shadows 
on the selenium, and the shadows on the 
selenium are reproduced on the telephone, 
thus repeating the. sounds of the voice. 
The selenium, as prepared by Mr. Bell, is 
fifteen times as sensitive to electricity in 
the ligbt as in the dark. 

Mr. Bell’s announcement of this inven- 
tion, in which he associates Mr. Sumner 
Tainter with himself. was made at Boston, 
Mass. The longest distance he had trans- 
mitted sound by the photophone was about 
800 feet. - A curious fact in connection 
with this apparatus is that the speaker at 
the mirror end may speak by silent motion, 
and his words wi!] be produced at the sele- 
nium end in articulate sounds. The exact 
practical value of this invention cannot of 
course be predicted, but the experience of 
the heliograph suggests the possibility of 
great advantages from the discovery of the 
means of using a beam of light instead of 
a wire for telephonic communication. 

+> 


Reducing Power of Magnesium. 


Tue powerful reducing action of mag- 
nesium can be shown by plunging an ig- 
nited strip of magnesium wire into a: glass 
vessel filled with carbonic acid gas. In 
this atmosphere, which is usually a non- 
supporter of combustion, the magnesium 
wire will continue to burn with its charac- 
teristic white light, throwing out brilliant 
sparks in all directions. Flakes of black 


| carbon soon begin to be deposited on the 


walls of the vessel, while the white mag- 
nesia resulting from the combustion settles 
to the bottom. The reaction can be made 
to form a brilliant and instructive lecture 
experiment. The reduction of carbonic 
acid gas by means of metallic sodium or 
potassium, by passing the gas through a 
heated tube containing a fragment of one 
of these metals, is'no doubt familiar to 
most of our readers, but the phenomenon 
is by no means so striking as When pre- 
sented in the manner above described. 
oo 


Anthrax of Fruit Trees. 


Dr. Burritt (in American Association 
of Science) stated that the wide-spread dis- 
ease of the pear tree, known as fire blight, 
and that of the apple tree, known as the 
twig blight, are due to a common cause. 
This is a living organism which produces 
butyric fermentation of the material stored 
in the cells, especially those of the liber. 
The organism is similar to, if not identical 
with, the butyric vibrions of Pasteur, and 
the bacillus amylobacter of Van Tieghem. 
It assumes various shapes during develop- 
ment, but its characteristic form is that of 
two oblong joints with rounded ends, the 
proportions of each joint being 0-002 mm. 
by 0°003 mm. They are shorter and 
thicker than the bacterium termo, and 
move more slowly. A large number of ex- 
periments resulted in showing pretty con- 
chisively that these organisms conveyed 
the disease from tree to tree. The most 
conspicuous change in the tissues of the 
affected plant, revealed by the microscope, 
is the almost total disappearance of starch 


learned to walk; the age among the better 
classes being from five to seven years. 
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The Photophone. 


Tue photophone, or phonoscope, or tele- 
graphoscope, or whatever it may ultimate- 
ly come to be called, is a new invention, 
the credit of which, it appears, is due to 
Mr. Alexander Graham Bell, whose name 
is so well known in connection with the 
telephone. By means of it spoken words 
can be transmitted, or rather ‘‘ telephoned,” 
for a limited distance along a beam of 
light. The apparatus, to describe it as 
briefly as possible, consists of a silvered 
mirror of mica or of glass, thin enough to 
be flexible. The voice is received at the 
back of this mirror, and a beam of light is 
reflected from its front to the receiving re- 
flector, which is parabolic in form, and 
contains in its centre a ‘‘ cell” of sele- 
nium, specially prepared, connected in a 
local cdrcuit with a battery and telephone. 


from the cells.—South. Med. R-cord. 


lied 
Chinese Patients. 

Tur Chinese, says an English physician, 
make, on the whole, very good patients. 
Occasionally some of them try our patience 
not a little. One gets a four days’ supply 
of medicine away with him, the recipe 
bearing on it, ‘‘a spoonful three times 
daily after each meal.” He comes back 
next morning for more, thinking to flatter 
you by stating that he drank the former 
quantity atone dose. Another has his arm 
carefully put up in splints, and on his next 
visit he brings his dressings in a separate 
parcel. They are great believers im in- 
ternal administration, and although he 
have only a cut finger, it is difficult for a 
Chinaman to see why he should not get 
some medicine to ‘‘eat.” They have pecu- 
liar palates, many of them, and can drink 
castor oil ad nauseam, a stage not so easily 
reached in their case as it is in ours, 
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On Writing-Ink. 
JupeyNe from our correspondence, this 
topie is one constantly recurring, and ap- 
parently never exhausted. Only a tyro 
expects a receipt for making a perfect ink; 
if perfection exists anywhere, it is cer- 
‘ainly not to be found in writing-fluids, for 
‘very experienced druggist knows too well 
the imperfection of the best of them. But 
a simple process to make a good ink is all 
that is required by a reasonable person, 
and this we find described in the Chemist 
and Druggist, together with a practical dis- 
cussion interesting 1o druggists, who 
usually like to know why a certain manip- 
ulation succeeds while another is a failure. 
Our contemporary says: 


“ Opinion 1s divided as to the writing-inks 
of the ancients. Some think that they 
were a mechanical mixture of pigments 
resembling the Indian ink of more modern 
times; others think that they were a veri- 
table chemical compound, and others still 
that they were a mixture of these two 
elements in proper combination. In any 
case, opinion is not divided regarding the 
superiority of the old over that of more 
recent time, both as regards brilliancy 
and permanency. All modern inks are 
essentially gallo-tannates of iron, though 
varying somewhat both in their mode of 
preparation and in the proportion and va- 
riety of the different ingredients entering 
into their composition, There are excep- 
tions to this statement, as, for example, the 
cheap and simple ink discovered by the 
German chemist, Runge, prepared from 
infusion of logwood and chromate of pot- 
ash. Anink prepared from these ingredi- 
ents is not affected by acids or water, is 
black, forms no deposit, and is not acted 
on, nor does it act on, the pen in using. 
Unfortunately, after it has been prepared 
for a time, it gelatinizes, in which condi- 
tion it is totally unfit for use, nor have 
means yet been devised to prevent this 
change or to restore it once it has taken 
place, Consequently, it is not known 
commercially, and the same may be said of 
every other preparation not having at least 
a trace of gallo-tannate of iron as a basis. 
Our remarks will, therefore, have reference 
entirely to such inks, and they may be 
conveniently divided into three parts, viz.: 
(1) the ingredients, with reference more di- 
rectly to the relative proportions in which 


aber authorities. Ure, for example, gives 
the following proportions, with the remark 
that ‘the ink made by the recipe is much 
more rich and powerful than many of the 
inks commonly sold,” and to “ bring it to 
this standard a half more of water may 
safely be added:” 


Galls, Tron, Gum, Water. 
LOT 2-4 Oly ett hia . cee TOO 
and Gray gives the following proportions: 
Galls. Iron, Gum, Water. 
Leer O Gime deste ee OO 


Another authority (Lewis), who has inves- 
tigated the subject thoroughly, gives the 
relative proportion of galls to iron as3 to 
1, and the most favorable results have been 
always obtained in our own experiments 
in the proportions of 3 to slightly in excess 
of 1. Brande, on the other hand, gives 
the proportions 5:0 of galls, 3:3 of iron, 
3°3 of gum, to 100 water, but allowance 
must probably be here made for the mode 
in which the ink is dire¢ted to be made. 
The galls are directed to be boiled in the 
water, the iron and the gum added, and 
the whole kept for two months, with occa- 
sional agitation before straining for use. 
To understand properly the effect of these 
directions on the ultimate product, it is ne- 
cessary to dwell for a little on the second 
part of the preparation. 

Galls contain both tannic and gallic acids 
in variable proportions, stated by different 
authors to be from 26 per cent. of the for- 
mer with a trace of the latter up to 40 per 
cent. of the one, and 8°5 per cent. of the 
other. The noticeable features here are, 
first, the somewhat extreme variations in 
which the tannin is present, and which 
suggests the use of the best galls, so as. to 
get as uniform a proportion in the ink as 
possible; and, second, the extremely small 
percentage of gallic acid, and which sug- 
gests various particulars in the preparation 
of the infusion, so as to increase the 
amount and bring it into proper ratio with 
the tannin. Both tannic and gallic acids 
yield precipitates with ferrous and ferric 
salts, the former white and the latter 
black; but as the gallic precipitate is much 
more intense with the ferric salt than the 
tannic, means are taken to convert some 
of the tannic into gallic acid in the prepa- 
ration of the infusion. To accomplish 


they should be present; (2) the preparation, 
bearing on the changes which take place 
in the different ingredients; and (3) the 
preservation of the ink, bearing more im- 
mediately on the changes which take place 


this the infusion may be boiled for a con- 


other hand, more gum be added to keep 
the precipitate in suspension, or if the bot- 
tle be shaken to diffuse the precipitate 
through the liquid, the ink in either case, 
on using, will simply lie on the surface of 
the paper, and may be erased without dif- 
ficulty. To prevent the iron in the blue- 
black ink from oxidizing, the addition of 
an acid is generally recommended, as this 
retards the conversion of the ferrous into 
ferric salt, and consequently keeps the ink 
in a thinner and paler state. Where the 
ink requires to be kept for a time, 1g part 


sulphuric acid, or, better still, 1 part ox- 
alic, may be advantageously added; but, 
as all acids act injuriously on the pen, 
and, moreover, as an ink containing a free 
acid acts also on the salts contained, more 
or less, in all papers, their use where they 
can possibly be avoided is to be depre- 
cated. The sulphate of indigo of com- 
merce has, besides, invariably an acid re- 
action sufficient, if not to prevent 
oxidation, at least sufficient to make the 
ink bite the paper, and more than this is 
injurious. Nothing will prevent oxidation 
like care in making, and afterwards bot- 
tling securely. And herein consists the 
advantage of every chemist making and 
retailing his own ink. He can make it in 
quantities to suit his convenience and con- 
sumption, and he, therefore, can regulate 
the age, which, in other words, means the 
oxidation of the ink. Moreover, all the 
processes and all the appliances he is_per- 
fectly familiar with and has at his com- 
mand, while the actual cost of the material 
itself is so infinitesimal that he may suc- 
cessfully compete—at least, in the limited 
sphere of his own circle—with the larger 
manufacturer, who, supplying wholesale 
and keeping up a somewhat expensive 
plant, is not so far removed as would at 
first appear from the level of his competi- 
tion.” 


——_——_e+-e—_____ 
On Amber Mining in Samland. 


THE only locality where amber is pro- 
duced from underground works is at Palm- 
nicken, on the Baltic coast. The stratum 
producing it is the so called ‘ blue earth,” 
a loose sandstone of a bluish color, from 
included glauconite grains, when fresh, but 
weathering to a greyish green, is the lower 
member of the marine tertiary formation 
of the district. The thickness varies from 


siderable time, or if may be exposed for 
some weeks either in preparation or after 
it has been prepared to the action of the 
atmosphere. 


from exposure, age, etc. 


The Ingredients.—These are infusion of 
galls, sulphate of iron, and gum, the last 
entering into all inks (with the exception 
of the blue-black ink, afterwards to be re- 
ferred to) for the purpose of holding the 
gallo-tannate precipitate in suspension, 


and also giving the ink a body and gloss | 


on drying. If too much gum be added the 
ink will lie on the paper without penetrat 

ing its surface, and will in consequence be 
easily removed. Moreover, certain other 
inconveniences will arise, such ‘as the clot 

ting of the ink in the inkstand on the least 
exposure, and the coating of the pen with 
the gummy matter, which prevents the ink 
flowing. The gum then should, in every 
case, be kept under rather than over, and 
most authorities give the proportion, as 
will immediately be shown, as part for 
part with the amount of iron taken. The 
apportioning of the iron and gall infusion 
is a more important matter, as on this de- 
pends both the intensity and durability of 
the ink. If the gall infusion be in excess, 
the ink, though black at first, will quickly 
change to more or less of a dirty brown; 
while, if the iron be in excess, it is equally 
objectionable in the other direction. Out 
of many recipes given in Watt’s Diction- 
ary, some of which are referred to as 
being too rich, and others as being too 
pale, three are selected as giving good 
commercial inks, and in these the propor- 
tions are respectively as follows: 


Galls, lron. Gum. Water. 
Lehre ROR Ok ek 100 
GO) eX 2'2 Ry Oh Ptah, 6 100 
Ee aps cl |) ee 1 Be Pee 100 


We have not tried any of these, but from 
experiments with other recipes we would 
imagine the first had about the proper pro- 
portion of galls, but a deficiency of iron, 
while the other two were both deficient in 
galls, and number three had an excess of 
iron for the proportion of galls used. This 
will probably be more forcibly brought out 
if we cite the recipes given by various 


It is here we venture to suggest that much 
of the want of uniformity so often com- 
plained of in inks is produced, and conse- 
quently a little attention to details will be 
both expedient and profitable. Even a 
little variation in the process, such as a 
more or less lengthened exposure to atmo- 
spheric influence, or an increase or dimi- 
nution of the temperature at which the 
exposure takes place, will affect the com- 
position of the infusion, and disturb the 
relation which the ingredients bear to each 
other. In practice we have found that a 
fortnight in summer, when the tempera- 
ture ranges between 70° and 80°, is sufti- 
ciently long for the infusion to stand, but 
in the winter, when the temperature is 
considerably reduced, from three weeks to 
a month is necessary. This, we should 
state, however; is for the blue-black ink, 
which we purpose recommending, and in 
the preparation of which even more care 
is necessary than in the case of the ordi- 
nary inks. To make the blue-black ink, 
let 10 parts galls be taken and infused, as 
directed above, in 80 parts water. Strain, 
and add 3! parts pure crystallized sul- 
phate of iron, previously dissolved in 20 
parts more of water. Lastly, add 4 parts 
sulphate of indigo,-mix thoroughly, and 
bottle for use. This naturally brings us 
to the third part—viz., the preservation of 
the ink, And while our remarks here will 
refer more immediately to the preservation 
of the ink of the foregoing formula, many 
of them also will apply to all inks-of the 
gallo-tannate series. All inks of this series 
darken on exposure to the atmosphere, 
owing to the oxidation of the iron, In 
the case of the ordinary inks, it is prefer- 
red that the peroxidation of the iron 
should be partially accomplished before 
using to give color, and, toa certain ex- 


tent also, body to the ink. If the oxida- 
tion be carried too far, however, the pre- 
cipitate will acquire greater density than 
in the case of the ferrous salt, and even in 
the presence of the gum will quickly de- 
posit and leave the ink both watery in 
color and weak in strength. If,: on the 


8 to 28 feet, the lower part of 7 to 1% 
feet alone being worked. An area of 
about 160 acres has been proved by shafts 
and levels, the depth below tbe surface be- 
ing about 108 feet, or 46 feet below the 
level of the sea. ‘‘he ground being easily 
excavated by pick and shovel, the advance 
of the levels is at the rate of 814 107 feet 
in the shift of twelve hours; but for the 
same reason considerable expenditure of 
timber is necessary to secure the sides of 
the, workings. The levels are timbered, 
with complete door-frame sets, at intervals 
of 314 feet from centre to centre, the roof 
and sides being lined with inch planks. 
treat care must be exercised in securing 
the working faces, which, when left to 
themselves, even for a short time, readily 
give way. It is even found necessary to 
board up the ends of the levels on leaving 
them at the change of shift. The section 
of the levels varies with the workable 
thickness of a bed from 5 to 12 feet in 
height; the breadth is generally 43% feet. 
The removal of the bed is effected by a 
kind of pillar work, the ground being 
divided by levels, at right angles to each 
other, into blocks or pillars of 514 feet in 
the side, which are then cut away either 
from all four sides at once, or more usually 
in parallel strips. As a measure of pre- 
caution, before the removal of the pillars, 
provision is made for closing the level, if 
necessary, by protecting dams formed of 
parallel wooden frames packed tight with 
straw, which are set up and strutted against 
the timbering in the levels, two or three 
pillars back from that actually in work. 
When the upper part of the bed falls, an 
overlying wet sand runs in, and would fill 
up the workings unless they were specially 
protected. Even the damsin use are often 
insufficient to resist the pressure, and large 
areas of the workings have been filled up 
by irruptions of sand at different times, 
In March, 1877, about 11 acres of ground 
were thrown out of work in this way; but 
after a time the pressure diminishes, as the 
sand dries up, and the old levels may then 
be reopened, or new ones driven. Up to 
the present time no lives have been lost, 
although men have at times been impris- 
oned in the levels by sudden runs of sand. 
The ground as broken, is loaded into 
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which are drawn up the shafts in cages b) 


both above and below ground, of an ag- 
egate of about 90 H. P., are required 
or draining the workings. The ventila- 
tion is effected by,tubes of 8 inches diame- 
ter, carried from the surface into the work- 
ings through small shafts or bore-holes. 
These are capped by pyramidal cowls, ex- 
posed to the wind, and act as downcasts, 
the exhaust current escaping by the work- 
ing shafts. This arrangement is rendered 
possible by the exposed position of the lo- 
cality on the seashore, where the wind is 
almost constantly blowing. 

The earth, as brought to the surface, is 
washed in a stream of water flowing 
through an inclined trough, after passing 
through a grating of bars 23¢ to 8 inches 
apart, the lumps being broken by hand 
with great care, in order to prevent the 
crushing of large masses of amber if 
present. These are fished out of the stream 
by men with nets, stationed about 6 feet 
apart, the contents of the net, when filled, 
being picked over by hand, and the waste 
lumps of earth, after breaking up, being 
thrown in again. At the tail of the washer 
is a sieve, of 0°315 inch aperture; all the 
stuff passing goes into the sea, as, even if 
it contained amber, the fragments would 
be too small to be of any value. 

Recently new dressing arrangements, 
consisting essentially of twenty self-acting 
jigging machines, have been erected and 
tried experimentally. They are so ar- 
ranged that the amber ‘is retained on the 
sieves, which are of 0°118 inch aperture, 
the earth being washed through, They are 
intended to work 350 ewt. of stuff” per 
hour. The average amount of earth raised 
per month is from 15,000 to 25,000 tubs 
(about half as many tons), yielding from 
60 to 120 ewt. of large and 22 to 36 cwt. of 
small pieces of amber, the former includ- 
ing pieces ranging from 100 grains to 216 
Ib. in weight. The average value is put at 
1s. 3d. per lb. for small, and 7s. id. per Ib. 
for large pieces. The cost of production 
varies from 4s. to 6s. 6d. per lb. In the 
three years 1876-78 the total production 
from about 13 acres was 20814 tons of large 
and 601g tons of small amber, of an esti- 
mated total value of £174,350. The roy- 
alties paid to the Prussian Government, 


amber being a crown monopoly, amounted 
to £44 664. The minos are woiked by the 


firm of Stantien & Becker, who in addition 
produce much larger quantities of amber 
by dredging at Schwartzort, as well as by 
divers at Palmnicken and shore diggings 
along a great extent of the coast, the total 
annual royalties paid being about £30,000. 
—Hr, Menzel. 
——_»+e—____ 
Japanese Paper Air-Cushions. 


JAPANESE paper air-cushions are said 
to have some advantages over those made of 
rubber. They may be rolled into a pack- 
age of smaller dimensions when not in use; 
they will not stick together as rubber 
does after it is wet, and for pillows they are 
better because they have no odor. Their 
strength is marvellous; a man weighing 
one hundred and sixty pounds may stand 
upon one without bursting it. They are 
said to be waterproof, and to make eéxcel- 
Jent life-preservers, 


eo _—_——__—_—_ 
Dangerous Toys. 


A PLENTIFUL and cheap supply of toys 
will, itis generally considered, contribute to 
the happiness of children and the tranquilli- 
ty,of their parents. The recent action of the 
auioorities in Paris suggests, however, that 
this result may not always be insured. A toy 
producing the symptoms of lead poisoning 
is not so conducive to the diversion of 
children and the peace of their parents as 
the Parisian itinerant vender of these 
wares would have us believe. A number 
of boxes, loaded with toys, painted in 
brilliant -colors, elastic balls colored and 
varnished, lead soldiers in every variety of 
uniform, have been seized by the French 
police. It has been proved that the golor* 
would easily come off, particularly if the 
children put the toys to their mouths, a 
habit which seems inherent in every child’s 
nature. These playthings, painted with 
poisonous colors, had been imported from 
Fiirth, in Bavaria, and a committee of the 
manufacturers of that town have recently 
held a meeting on this subject. A eircular 


was at once issued to all the toy manufactur- 
ers, urging them to use non-poisonous paints, 


tram wagons of about 10 ewt. capacity t 


steam power, the arrangements being simi- 
lar to those in an ordinary well-appointed — 
colliery. Several small pumping engines, © 
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and reminding them that according to the 
German law they had exposed themselves 
to penalties—fines and imprisonment. The 
Gesundheit of Frankfort justly remarks that 
but for the repressive measures adopted in 
Paris the German authorites would still 
neglect to enforce the German law. This 
apathy, according to the German papers, is 
all the more reprehensible as the Firth 
manufacturers send their toys all over Ger- 
many, and may therefore poison the child- 
ren of the fatherland as well as the little 
Parisians—a consideration which, in the 
Teutonic mind, must greatly accentuate the 
gravity of the question. To us the matter 
js not less serious. It is well known that 
the majority—in fact, nearly all—of the 
cheap toys sold in England are imported 
from Germany, and we regret that it is to 
the Parisians rather than to the English 
authorities that we must attribute the honor 
of seizing these dangerous playthings. We 
trust that ne time will be lost in following 
this excellent example, and that a more 
strict watch will be kept to prevent the im- 
portation from abroad of poison for the 
nursery.— Lancet. 


a 


Street Lamps Extinguished by Atmo- 
spheric Disturbance, 


Tau New York Gas-Light Journal gives 
some interesting particulars in regard to a 
singular atmospheric disturbance which 
was noticed in and near this city not long 
since. A large number of street lamps 
were extinguished, without any apparent 
cause, until observations showed that a 
very important atmospheric disturbance 
was registered by the self-recording pres- 
sure-gauge instruments. It appears that 
the pressure-gauge registers showed a very 
decided rise and fall of pressure at about 
11:45 P.M. In some cases the pressure fell 
first and then suddenly rose, while in others 
it rose first and then fell—the extreme va- 
riation was sixteen-tenths. At the same 
time, the self-registering barometer at the 
Meteorological Observatory showed a cor- 
responding disturbance in the atmospheric 
pressure. In a number of cases street 
lights were extinguished in certain locali- 
ties; but the disturbance seemed to be con- 
fined to a belt extending from the Orange 
Mountains, through Newark and Jersey 
City, and across Manhattan Island to Long 
Island. It is important to record this fact, 
for the reason that it accounts for the ex- 
tinction of street lamps, in this case at 
least, when, if it were not for the well-es- 
tablished fact of the atmospheric disturb 
ance, it would have been very difficult to 
do so. 


0-46 
Examination of Pickles for Copper. 


Mr. Epwin Hawtey subjected fifteen 
samples of grocers’ pickles to an analysis 
for copper and other poisonous metals, 
They were obtained in Michigan, except 
two samples which were furnished. by 
Chicago dealers. Only one sample was 
found to contain copper, and this was in an 
enormous amount. From 5909 grammes 
of pickle (drained, but not dried), the 
weight of cuprous sulphide was 00755 
gramme. This gives over four per cent. 
(4:58 per cent.) of crystallized copper sul- 
phate in tbe pickle. The pickles of this 
sample left a decided copper deposit upon 
a bright knife,upon a few minutes’ contact. 
In the examination, the pickle was dried, 
and ignited in a porcelain crucible, with 
additions of sulphuric acid. The residue 
was treated with dilute nitric acid and 
water, and the resulting solution charged 
with hydrosulphuric acid gas. Negative 
results showed absence of lead, etc., as» ell 
as copper. —Journ. of Am. Chem. Society. 


—_—__ 9 eo 
A New Application of Telegraphy. 


Accorpineé to an exchange, during the 
last twenty years or so the Norwegian her- 
ring fishery has been greatly developed, a 
result chiefly brought about by the utiliza- 
tion of the electric telegraph. For the 
greater part of the year about forty thousand 
fishermen are employed in the numerous 
fiords which deeply indent the coast. be- 
tween Drontheim and nearly to the North 
Cape, and thus well within the Arctic circle. 
There are more than twelve hundred miles 
of wire employed; and at whatever station 
the shoals are seen approaching, informa- 
tion of the fact is transmitted to all the 
others within reach, so that the piscatorial 
forces may be best directed on the finny 
prey. The fish merchants are by the same 
means called to the, for the tijne, cheapest 


market. In the tunny fisheries in the 
Mediterranean, and in those of the’ pil- 
chard on our own southwestern coast, 
watéhes are set upon the shoals, and the 
boatmen with their nets directed to the 
most productive spots of their harvest field 
by comrades stationed on the cliffs; but this 
expedient of the Norwegian fishermen, for 
which they deserve every credit, is the first 
application to the same end of the more 
scientific appliance, 

a 

Aquarium Cement. 


LirHARGE, fine, white, dry sand, and 
plaster of Paris, each one gill; finely-pul- 
verized resin, one-third of a gill. Mix 
thoroughly, and make into a paste with 
boiled linseed oil, to which drier has been 
added. Beat it well, and let it stand four 
or five hours before using it. After it has 
stood for fifteen hours, however, it loses 
its strength. Glass cemented into its frame 
with this cement is good for either salt or 
fresh water. It has been used at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, London, with great suc- 
cess. It might be useful for constructing 
tanks for other purposes, or for stopping 
leaks, 


5 aid 


Twinkling of the Stars. 


Tis is generally conceded to be due to 
moisture in the upper air. M. Montigny, 
in a paper published in Les Mondes, holds 
that very pronounced twinkling of the 
stars indicates either commotion in the up- 
per. regions of the atmosphere or a sudden 
fall of temperature there, thus denoting 
the conditions of an early appearance of* 
bad weather. 


a a 
Costly Old Eggs. 


Two eggs of the extinct great auk were 
sold by auction in Edinburgh recently, both 
being purchased by Lord Lilford, one at 
£100, the other at 102 guineas, probably 
the largest sum ever paid for a single egg, 
with the exception of that of the moa, a 
single specimen of which was sold at the 
same place in 1865 for £200. 


P. CURRAN, 
Manufacturer of 


CORES, 


323 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


Every variety of Machine-Cut Corks on hand and 
furnished to order. 
Druggist Corks a specialty, Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 


orks, Oswego, N. Y> 
Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Thermomete- 
yjers and Barometers 
jjand Pool’s Storm 
Glass and Ther- 
i mometer Combined. 
and Price List. 
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(YORE.MSALLISTER.. “S 
298 31 FULTON ST, NEW YORK. 


Sheppard’s 


Bird Gravel. 

Bird Lime 

Bird Lice Destroyer 

(In Patent Bellows Box). 


Mocking Bird Food. 


Cana “ “ 
Son, etree 
Food for Gold Fish. 


THESE GOODS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
WHOLESALE DRUGGIST. 


Flower and Garden Seeds in Packages 
a Specialty. 
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KIMBALL’S 


New Crea 


igarettes 
A MILD REMEDY FOR 


Catarrh, Asthma, Cold in the Head, 
and Hay Fever. 


UNLIKE ANY IN MARKET. 


AN AGREEABLE SMOKE, Do not strangle nor 
sting the throat. Cause a Sweet Breath, Relieve 
Heart-Burn. Aid Digestion. A Disinfectant to the 
Sick Room, Put upin packets convenient 
for the pocket, and retail at 10 cents, 


Sold by Cigar Dealers and Druggists. 


WM.S, KIMBALL & CO,, Sole Manufacturers 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| MONELL'S TEETHING CORDIAL 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Cures dysentery, diarrhoea, wind colic, cramps in the 
bowels and stomach, and relieves all pain and rest- 
lessness the little ones are:subject to during the 
critical period of teething. Warranted perfectly 


pure and harmless, 25 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. Wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & CO., 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y., 


C. N. CRITTENTON, 7 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
FRASER & LES. 20 Beekman Street, N. Y., 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 170 William Street, 


NE Xs 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS respecting the pub- 
lications of 


CHARLES 8. MARTIN, 


should be addressed plainly 


46 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
(" See advertisement below. 


THE NEW 


National Dispensatory. 


By Profs. STILLE & MAISCH, 
New Edition, cloth, price $6.75. Sheep, $7.50. 
FOR SALE BY JOHN NEWTON, 
36 Beekman Street, New York. 
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JOHN RUDOLPHY'S 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Directory 


OF ALL THE 


Chemicals and Preparations (compound drugs) nuw 
in general use in the drug trade (a_ companion vol- 
ume to John Rudolphy’s Pharmac. Directory of Crude 
Drugs), their names and synonyms alphabetically 
arranged in three parts, in the English, Latin, and 
German languages. An indispensable handbook of 
ready reference for every druggist, physician, and 
the intelligent public in general. Large 8vo., 40% 
pages, printed in English letters, etc. Price, $5.00. 
Will be sent by mail to any one, free of postage, on 
remitting the price, by addressing JOHN RUDOL- 
PHY, PustisHER, 389 South Halstead St., Chicago, 
lll. A liberal discount to the trade. 


JUST ISSUED! 
MARTIN’S 


Druggists’ Directory, 


CONTAINING COMPLETE LISTS OF THE 


Druggists of the United States 
and Canada, 


TO WHICH HAS BEEN ADDED 
A Classified Directory of Lines of Business 
Kindred to the Drug Trade, 
. AND ALSO 
A List of Specialties, Proprietary Medicines, ete., 
Forming an Octayo Volume of 520 Pages. 
PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 


ALSO 


Martin's Ready Printed 
Perforated Addresses 


OF THE 


Druggists of the U. S. and Canada. 
(Newly revised and corrected to date.) 


Price for complete Lists .... . ...50 cents per 1,000 
Me separate States. ..........75 ‘“* ae 
Send for Samples, Circular, etc. 


CHARLES S. MARTIN, 
46 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


Mackinnon 
PEN, 


Fluid Pencil. 
HOLDS INK FOR A 


’ 
WEEK’S USE. 
The Commercial Pen for 
the Age. 
The only successful Reservoir Pen in the 
market, 


The only Pen in the world with a DIAMOND 
CIRCLE around the Point, 


A History of this Pen, 
etc., free, 


MacKinnon Pen Co., 
200 Broadway, New York, 
Sold by first-class dealers only. 


ite uses, prices, 


Poisons and their Antidotes. 


A comple e List, nicely gotten up on heavy card- 
board; siz, 12x16; conveniently to have hung up 
behind thy prescription counter as a ready reference 
table, thu ; avoiding consulting books. 

Sent fr_e of postage on receipt of price, 26 cents. 

FR. LANGE, 
No. 191 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE DRUGGIST BRANDS 
Oils of Peppermint 


AND 


SPEARMINT, 
The Finest Flavored Oils in Market. 


Having formulas for making uniform essences 
and extracts on each bottle, 
Put up in one pound bottles only by 


M. H. DILLENBECK, 


Druggist & Chemist, 
LYONS, WAYNE CO., N. Y., U.S.A. 


Tyler w& F*inch, 


CENERAL ACENTS, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 
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No Agents in New York. 


oO. BE. WILSON 


(FORMERLY OF BREITHAUPT & WILSON), 


Importer of 


ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


No. 22 Cedar Street, New York. 


Oil A Oy ey 
Oil Almonds, sweet. 
Oil Almonds, bitter. 
Oil Neroli. 
Oil Lavender Flowers. 
Oil Lavender Ferte. 


amot. 
Orange. 
Oil Rose. 
Oil Geranium. 
Oil Rosemary. 


Oil Thyme, white. 
Extracts, triple, No. 24 
Musk in grain and pods. 
Quassia Cups, new styles. 
Danziger’s Fever and Ague Powders. 


Also Manufacturers’ Agent for Hair Brushes 
and Lather Brushes. A full line always 
on hand. 


Petroleum Jelly. 


VASELINE. 


Silver Medal, Awarded at the Paris Exposition, ~- - 1878, 
Silver Medal, Awarded by the American Institute, - 1875, 
Grand Medal at the U. 8. PhiladelphiajJExposition, - 1876, 


Report by Judges at Philadelphia.‘ Novelty, 
great value in pharmacy, unequalled purity, and 
superiority of manufacture,”’ 

The remarkable efficacy of Vaseline as a liniment 
and emollient for all purposes where these are 
needed, its. success in the treatment of wounds, 
burns, catarrh, and especially skin diseases, and the 
decided benefits obtained by its internal use for 
coughs, colds, asthmatic aed bronchial troubles, are 
fully conceded by the physicians and hospitals now 
using it. Asa base for cera. »8 and ointments, it is 
invaluable, as it reduces inflammation very quickly, 
and preserves indefinitely the medicaments incor- 
porated with it, while lard, which is generally used 
as a base for such preparations, soon rancidifies, 
and, when in the least rancid, not only destroys the 
value of the substance mixed with it, but becomes, 
in a high degree, poisonous to the system. The 
toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphorice, and toilet soaps— 
are superior to any similar ones, 
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Book Notices. 


MINOR SURGERY AND BANDAGING. 
A anual by CHRISTOPHER HEATH, 
F.R.C,8,, Professor in University 
College, London. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with one hundred 
and fifteen illustrations. Philadel- 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1880. 


This handbook is intended for house- 
surgeons and dressers in hospitals and 
dispensaries as a guide in the treat- 
ment of the numerous accidents and 
emergencies occurring in large cities. 
{t isan eminently practical work, and 
very complete, in a small compass. It 
will prove very useful not only for 
youny surgeons in hospitals, but also 
for those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of such practice. Druggists re 
siding in places far away from physi- 
cians will find in the manual valuable 
hints on the way to relieve patients 
suffering from accidents until medical 
attendance can be procured. 


THE DrRvueeists’ Pockrr 
Book. For wholesalers, 
and travelling salesmen. Price, two 
dollars. Published and copyrighted 
by John H. Nelson, Cleveland, O., 
1880 


This little voluine is offered to the 
trade by Mr. Nelson to replace his 
“‘ Cost-Book,” now out of print. To 
reduce the size he has omitted matters 
contained in special lists, such as fluid 
extracts, pharmaceutical pills, glass- 
ware, ete., thus rendering the book 
less complicated, and facilitating the 
quickly finding of the article wanted. 
The whole has also been condensed 
into two parts, so that only two lists, 
both in alphabetical order, are to be 
consulted. The lists are very complete, 
and their arrangement is extremely 
convenient both for marking prices 
and for ready reference. 


PRICE- 
retailers, 


TEXAS PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of the second 


annual meeting, held in Galveston, 
May 13 and 14, 1880. Published by 
the Association, 1880. 


NORTH CAROLINA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the 
convention of druggists preliminary 
to the organization of the Associa- 
tion, and of the first annual meeting 
held in Raleigh, August 11 and 12. 


1880. Published by the Association, 
1880. 
NkEw YorK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 


PROVING THE CONDITION OF THE 
Poor. Thirty-seventh annual report, 
for the year 1880, with the list of 
members and contributors, ete. Pub- 
lished by the Association, 1880. 


SUGAR ANALYSIS: A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE METHODS USED IV ESTIMATING 
THE CONSTITUENTS. By M. BENJA- 
MIN, Ph.B. New York, 1880. 


NorEs ON THE DisEASES OF WoMEN 

MOST FREQUENTLY MET IN PRI- 
VATE PRACTICE. By D. W. C. W ADR, 
M.D., of Holly, Mich. 


A paper read at a meeting of the 
Union - Medical Society ‘of Wayne, 
Washtenaw, and Oakland Counties, 
September 2, 1880. 


MARTIN’s DIRECTORY OF THE DRuG- 
GISTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA for 1880-81. Price, six dol- 
lars. Published by Charles 8. Martin, 
New York, 1880. 

a 


The Physiology of Walking. 


M. Maney, by means of an ingenious 
instrument, called the ‘ odograph,” has 
discovered some interesting facts in regard 
to walking. It was ascertained that the 
step is longer in going up hill than in going 
down hill. It is shorter when a burden is 
carried; longer with low than with high 
heeled boots: longer when the sole is thick 
and prolonged a little beyond the foot than 
when it is short and flexible. It appears 
that the heel may be advantageously re- 
moved almost entirely; but it is disadvan. 
tageous to prolong the sole beyond a cer. 
tain limit, or to give it more than a certain 


|ining with a little attention the fraud 


THE DRUGGISTS CIRCULAR AND CHEMICAL GAZETTE, 


Random Notes. 


Dr. Wiums, one of the most celebrated 
surgeons of Germany, died recently from 
blood poisoning. consequent upon an acci- 
dental cut while performing an operation. 


A YANKEE has invented a machine for 
making the sides of a wooden pail in one 
piece. 


Interesting to Smokers.—lt is said 
that thymol has the property of imme- 
diately removing the smell of tobacco. 


A NEw battery is being produced, having 
one of its elements composed of sheet iron 
less than the ten thousandth of an inch in 
thickness. 


Tobacco a Slow Poison. -— Melohiah, a 
Choctaw princess, died at Hoyt City, in 
the Indian Territory, the other day, at the 
great age of one hundred and fourteen 
years. She had thirteen great-great-grand- 
children. She had been addicted to the 
inordinate use of tobacco for one hundred 
and five years. 


Disguising the Taste of the Bromides.— 
The children will ery for them !—The bitter 
taste of these salts, says the Canada Medi- 
cal Journal, is.easily overcome by giving 
three drachms of simple syrup with each 
drachm of the bromide. The three drachms 
of syrup, if properly made, should contain 
apout 150 grains of sugar. This com- 
pletely alters the taste, giving if, an agree- 
able nutty flavor, not unlike cocoanut: milk; 
if largely diluted, children take it with 
avidity, It is a boon to epileptics and 


doses of the bromide. 


Another Use for the Telephone.—A. modifi- 
cation of the telephone has been utilized 
by Prof. Roberts, of the London Mint, to 
detect spurigus coin. Two equally strong 
aud very rapid intermittent currents of 
electricity are passed over two coils con- 
nected by a wire. A coin, known to be 
good, is placed in onecoil, and the current 
being disturbed, the telephone registers 
that fact. Another coin is placed in the 
second coil. If good, the equilibrium is 
restored, and the indicator is silent: if 
counterfeit, the consequent disturbance is 
noted, The currents are affected similarly 
only by equal volumes of metal and alloy. 


Counterfeit Carmel Soap.—like all 
good things, the Carmel soap is being 
imitated. In outward appearance, 
and at first sight, the counterfeit closely 
reseinbles the genuine; but on exani- 


others, who have to persevere in large% 


— KBIDDER’sS -— 


PORE PEPSIN FE 


—AND— 


SACCHARATED PEPSIN EE. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED FIRST-CLASS. PRICE LOWER THAN ANY IN MARKET, 


Send for price list and book of testimonials; it is indorsed and recommended by physicians and 
druggists everywhere in the United States, Sold at all wholesale and retail druggists, 


DEPOT: KIDDER & LAIRD, 


83 John Street, New York City. 
When writing for Price List, please mention the Drueaists CIRCULAR. 


To the Medical Profession. 


| | 
ILACTOPEPTINE 
| 


We take pleasure in culling the attention oj the Profession t») LACTOPEPTINE,. 
After along series of careful experiments, we are able to produce its various compo= 
nents in an absolutely pure state, thus removing all unpleasant odor and taste (also 
slightly changing the color). We can confidently claim that its digestive properties 
are largely increased thereby, and can assert without hesitation that it is as perfect 
a digestive as can be produced. 

LACTOPEPTINE is the most important remedial agent ever presented to the 
Profession for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, 
Constipation, and all Diseasex arising from imperfect nutrition. It contains the five 
active agents of digestion, viz.: Pepsin, Pancreatine, Diastase, or Veg, Ptyalin, 
Lacticand Hydrochloric Acids, in combination with Sugar of Milk. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar of Miko... Te ae 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase . ...4 drachms. 
Pepatncs Stee tees oes . 8 ounces, Dache, ‘Acid .2 02. cdec: -5 fl. drachms, 
Panckeatine wecatech bicticavdevosc 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid.... -.5 fi. drachms. 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption 


by sepia is the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly 
estapdished. 


The undersigned having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., 
Professor of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, University of the City of New York. 


SAMUEL R. PERCY, MD., 
Professor Materia Medica, New York Medical College. 


~ F. LE ROY SATTERLEE, M.D., Ph.D., 
Prof. Cheth., ‘at. Med. and Therap. in N. Y. Col. of Dent.; Prof. Chem. and Hyg. in Am. Vet. Col., ete 


JAS. AITKEN MEIGS, M_D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Prof. of the Institutes of Med. and Med. duris., Jeff. Medical College; Phy. to Penn, Hos, 


W. W. DAWSON, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Prof. Prin, and Prac, Surg., Med. College of Ohio; Surg. to Good Samaritan Hospital. 


ALFRED F. A‘ KING, M.D.. Washington, D. O., 
Prof. of Obstetrics, University of Vermont. 


D. W. YANDELL, M.D., 
Prof. of the Science and Art of Surg. and Clinical Surg., University of Louisville, Ky. 


is soon detected. The main points of 
difference are that while the genuine is 
uniform in color, and with no other 
smell than the pure odor of olive oil, 
the imitation is somewhat streaked, 
and flavored with cheap perfume to 
hide the unwholesome character of 
the grease from which it is probably 
made. The label on the carton is pre- 
cisely like the genuine, with the omis- 
sion of the agent’s name and the He- 
brew and Turkish characters. The 
counterfeiters, it is hoped, will soon 
meet with deserved punishment, but 
in the meantime druggists should keep 
on their guard against the deception. 
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Ready-made Backs or Binders for the 
Druggists Circular. 


A COVER very convenieut for use, 
with the title, ‘' DruaeaisT CIRCULAR,” 
stamped upon it in gold letters, will be 
be sent to any address by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. This 
cover is at once a ‘‘ file” for preserving 
the papers as received, and a per- 
manent “binder” when filed. It will 
hold twenty-four or more numbers with 
the advertisements, or forty-eight num- 
bers (four years) without the advertis- 
ing sheets. 


L. P. YANDELL, M.D., 
Prof. of Clin. Med., Diseases of Children, and Dermatology, University of Louisville, Ky. 


ROBT. BATTEY, M.D., Rome) Ga., 
Emeritus Prof. of Obstetrics, Atlanta Med. College, Ex Pres. Med. Association of Georgia. 


CLAUDE H. MASTIN, M.D., LL.D., Mobile, Ala., 
Pror. H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.8., London, England. 


The New York Pharmacal Association, 


10 & 12 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 1574, 


—_-REMOVA I.— 
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Back Numbers Wanted. 


WE will pay fifteen cents each for 
any of the following numbers of the 
CIRCULAR, in good condition : 

February, 1875; January, February. 
June, and August, 1876: January, June, 
Augnst, October, and November, 1877 : 
September, October, and November, 


amount of stiffuess. On level ground the 
step becomes longer in proportion to its 
frequency. In going up hill the steps are 
longer, but less frequent, 


1878; June and November, 1879. We 
also want, for a subscriber, February, 
1863, and complete volume for 1865 ; 
write before sending the papers, 
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Centennial Medals awarded for Beauty and Appropriateness of Design and Skill in Fabrication. 
Popular Styles and Cheapness. 
DEALERS SUPPLIED WITH CATALOGUES, Mention Drvgaists CircuLaR. 


[| December, 1880. 
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